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sued, is the Art, of 


N ; 

ee That before I proceed further, 

88 it is neceſſary we ſhould enquire in- 
to the Nature and Characters of Gloſs, that we may 


be well verſed in all the Secrets and Myſteries of our 


5 Art, and be capable to ſpeak pertinently of it, when 


Occaſion offers; and not appear like a vaſt Number 
of other Artiſts, who know nothing of their Profeſſion, 


rank Glaſs... Agricola conſiders it as à concrete Juice; 
HBellovacenſis as a Stone; Fallopius ranks it among the 
Media Mincralia; and the Workmen, when in Fu- 
ſion, call it Meal. But Dr. Merret ſets aſide all 
theſe Opinions, from this Conſideration, that all the 
föoremention'd Bodies are naturally Concretes, whereas 

Glaſs is a Compound made by Art, and never found 
in the Earth as the others are. Fallopius, indeed, 
.,.. contends, that Glaſs is no more artificial than a Metal 
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E Mineral Stone. This 


Iſſe, according to him, e for the better ex- 
ttacting of the Glaſs from t 


Terraneous Place, will moulder or refolye into its firſt 
_ Ingredients, Salt and Sand, by |; 
4 2 aw 5 i fs . Vol. I. . n 


\ 


reducing Salt, Sand, or Stone, by 
the Action of the Fire into a tranſ- 
parent, brittle, and factitious Body, 


Naturaſiſts aden in What Claſs of Bodies to 


the Decay of the U. 
ern r * 


mains in the Glaſs in Specie. To ſupport this Senti- 
ment of Dr. Merret, the following Experiment of 
Van. Helmont, on Glaſs, cap. de Terra, is quoted. Melt 
© Glaſs-Di# with Sandever and Water, pour on Aqua- 
- Regia enough to ſaturate the Sandever, and the Sand 
will precipitate to the Bottom in the fame Quantity 
and Weight, as was firſt uſed, I am neither of Fal- 
lopius nor of Dr. Merret's Opinion; for I really be- 
lieve that Glaſs is a Sort of Metal, not extracted from 
Sand by a fimple Separation, as Fallopius imagined, 
but form'd of Sand both naturally and artificially. 
That Glaſs is naturally form'd of Sand, or rather that 
the Sand is an a, Glaſs, appears from this, that all 
Sorts of Sands are not proper to make Glaſs with, Hut 
only a particular Sand; and even in that particular 
Sand, are found ſeveral different Species, ſome fit for 
one Sort of Glaſs, and others for another Sort; accord- 
ing to their Fineneſs or Coarſeneſs; or rather, accord- 
. ing as the Parts the Sand is compoſed of, have been 
better elaborated in their reſpective Matrices, and bet- 
ter prepared to undergo thoſe Changes, and 0 
tible of the different Poſitions they acquir'd in the 
Furnace, ſo as to ſuffer that violent Extefifion given 
by the Artiſt, without the leaſt Diſunion, or Lacera- 
tion of thoſe Parts. It is true, that Glaſs, cannot be 
called properly a Metal, till it has undergone this laſt 


Operation, no more than all other Metals, before 


they are purg'd of all their Impurities. The Ob- 
jections of Dr. Merret, againſt its being a Metal, ſeem 
to me frivolous. 1. As t its not being a natural 

Concrete like other Metals, is falſe; for the other 

Things added to the Sand in the Furnace, are not to 
make with it an artificial Concrete, but only to help 
towards the new Configuration of its Parts, and free 


ty them from the heterogeneous Particles, which could ob- 


ſtruct their cloſer Coadunation ; as Antimony, c. 


are mix'd with Gold to free it of its Impurities, and 


render it more perfect. 2. Glaſt, exceeding in 
Weight the Matter it is made of, does not proceed 
from the Addition of other Matter, but only from 
the cloſer Coadunation of its Particles. 3. It cannot 
be more ſurpriſing, that Glaſs js ſubject to thoſe Mu- 
e $4” 4, WG a C 55 on Flt *.., tations 
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rations mention'd by Van Helmont, * than Lead, and 
other Metals, which are erytta 


according to the different Quatities of the other Bo- 


dies added to them; all theſe Objections Teem rather 


. 


to prove that Glaſs is a Metal Bike them. 


Note alſo, That the Characters and Properties of Glaſs, 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other Bodies, are, 
1. That it is kiſible by a ſtrong Fire; 2. When faled, 

tenaciotuis and coherent ; 3. It does not waſte or con- 


ſame in the Firez 4. When melted it cleaves to Iron; 


g. Ductile when red-hot, and faſhionable into any 
Form, but not malleable ; and capable of being blown 
into a Hollowneſs, which no Mineral is; 6. Frangible 
when thin, without annealing; 7. Friable when cold; 
8. Always diaphanous, whether hot or cold; 55 Flexi- 
ble and elaſtick; 10. Diſſoluble by Cold and Mo 


both externally or internally; 13. Not diſſoluble by 
Aqua- fortis, Aqua Regia, or Mercury; 14. Neither 
acid Juices, nor any other Matter, extract either Co- 

| Jour, Taſte, nor any other Quality from it; 15. It 
admits of poliſhing; 16. Neither loſes of Weight 
nor Subſtance by the longeſt and moſt frequent 
Uſſe; 17. Gives Fuſion to other Metals, and ſoftens 
them; 18. The moſt pliable Thing in the World, 


and that which beſt retains the Faſhion given it; 


19. Not capable of being calcined ; 20. An open 
Glaſs, filled with Water in the Summer-Time, will 


gather Drops of Water on the Outſide, ſo far as the 
Water on the Inſide reaches; and a Man's Breath 


blown upon it will manifeſtly moiſten it; 21. Little 


_ Glaſs Balls filled with Water, Mercury, or other Li- 
quor, and thrown into the Fire; as alſo Drops of green 


_ "Glaſs broken, fly aſunder with a loud Noiſe; 22. Nei- 
ther Wine, Beer, nor any other Liquor, will make it 


muſty, change its Colour, nor ruſt it; 23. It may 
be cemented as Stones, and other Metals; 24. A 


Drinking Glaſs partly filled with Water, and rubbed 


on the Brim with a wet Finger, yields muſical Notes, 
ull, and 


higher or lower, as the Glaſs is more or leſs 
makes the Liquor friſk and leap. 


To theſe general Notions of the Subject we are to 


work upon; we muſt add theſe particular Obſerva- 


tions; that there are ſevetal Sorts of Glaſs, and diffe- 


rent Methods of making them, viz. V bite, and  Cry- 


al Claſs, Round Glaſs, Window, or Table Glaſs, of 


which there are ſeveral Kinds, as Crown Glaſs, French 
Glaſs, German Glaſs, Dutch Glaſs, Newcaftle Glaſs, 


Looking Glaſs, &c. 


All theſe Sorts of Glaſs, are made, as we have already 


obſerved, of ſeveral Ingredients, viz. Salt, Sand, or 
Stone. The Salt is the firſt Kind, ſuch as will not eva- - 
porate with the moſt intenſe Heat. The Sand, or Stone, 
muſt be ſuch as will melt eaſily, and is what gives Firm- 
neſs and Conliſtence to the Glaſs, or is rather Glaſs 


itſelf. 


' Note, That this 8alf is ptocur'd- chiefly from à Kind of 


Aſhes, called Polverine, -or-Rochetta, brought from 
the Levant, and particularly from Alexandria, and 


Tyipoli. The Aſhes are thoſe of a Vegetable, frequent 


in the Country, commonly called Kali; ſometimes 
Kalli, Kallu, Cali; by Geſner, Altali; by Lobel, So- 
da; by Dodonæus, Salſala; and by Camer, Cordus, 
Fuchſius, &c. Anthyllis. Dr. Merret calls it Engliſh 
Saltewort, from its ſaline "Taſte; and -Glaſs-Weed, 
ftom the Uſe made of its Aſhes in making of Glaſs. 


Baubin mentions ten Species of this Plant, whereof 


there are four uſed by the Alerandrians, &c. for the 


making of Polverine, and Soap, viz. Kali, Genicula- 


tum, Kali Secunda Species, Kali ÆAgyptiacum, and Kali 

Spinoſum. The \firlt and: laſt the--Engliſh Coaſts af- 
ford, where they are called by the People Frog-Graſs, 
and Sea-Graſs 4 but they are of no Uſe for making of 


- > Glaſs : Being laid on a hot Iron, they fly off almoſt | 


wholly' in Fumes, leaving no Aſhes at all; whereas 


_ -- the'Kal#'s brought from the Levant, applied on the 


4 


alized when pit ſome 
humid, or damp Place, and ſuffer other Alterations, | 


iſture ; 
11, Only capable of being graven, or cut with Dia- 
mond and Emery; 12. Receives any Colour or Dye, 


* 6 


fame Iron, are ſoon converted almoſt Wholly into 
try 7.' e. very ſaline Aſhes, of à dark Colour, 
To get che Salt from this Polverine, they pulverize, 
and Aft it very fine; then boil it in a Braſs Copper, : 
with fair Water and Tartar, till a third Part of the 
Water is conſumed 8 Care to ſtir it from Time 


to Lime, till half be confumed : This done, they 
have « Lee imptegnated wich Salt. To get the Salt 


from the Lees, they boil them till the Salt ſnoots at 
the Top, which they ſkim off as it riſes. A hundred 

Pounds of Aſhes, this Way, uſually yields eighty or 

ninety of Salt; which, when dry, they beat groſly, - 

and put it into a Furnace, to dry it further with a gen- 
_ tle Heat. When ſufficiently dry, they pound, and 
ſift it very fine, and lay it by to make Frit. 


Note alſo, That inſtead of the Aſhes of the Plant Kali, 
thoſe of Fern will alſo yield a Salt, which makes ex- 
cellent Glaſs, nothing inferior to that of Polverine ; 
which I can anſwer for, for our Glaſs in Britanny is 
made of no other, The Method of Preparation is 
the ſame ; add that the Aſhes of Cods, and Stalks of 
Beans, as alſo thoſe of Coleworts, Bramble Buſh, 
Millet Stalks, Ruſhes, Fern Ruſhes, and many 
other Plants, may be uſed for the like Purpoſe, and 
after the ſame Manner. 3 Ty 


Note beſides, That for Stone, the ſecond Ingredient in 


Glaſs, the beſt, we have obſerved, is that which will 
melt, is white, and tranſparent. This is found prin- 
-Cipally in Italy, being a Sort of Marble, called Tarſo 
the next is Puocoli, or Cuogolo, a Sort of Pebbles found 
at "the Bottom of Rivers. Indeed nothing makes 
fairer and clearer Glaſs than Flint, but the Charge of 
Preparing it deters the Glaſs-Men from uſing it. The 
Preparation neceſſary for Stone, is to calcine, pow-. 
der, and fierce. 5 wh 3 
Anl. Nari obſerves, that all white, tranſparent 
Stones, which will not burn to Lime, are fit to 
make Glaſs ; and that all Stones which will ſtrike Fire 
With Steel, can be employ*d in making of Glaſs. But 
this latter Rule, Dr. Merret obſerves, does not hold 
We. Moo oo ONT Oe” A” 
Where proper Stone cannot be had, Sand is uſed ; 
the beſt for the Purpoſe, is that which is white and 
ſmall; for Green Glaſs, that which is harder and more 
gritty: It is to be well waſhed, which is all the Pre- 
paration it needs, Engliſh Glaſs Houſes are furniſhed | 
with white Sand, for their Cryſtal Glaſſes, from Maid- 
tone; and with the coarſer, for Green Glaſs, from 
JJ... trons: CE 
Some mention a third Ingredient .in Glaſs, viz. 
Manganeſe, or Syderea, a Kind of Pſeudo-Loadſtone, 
dug up in Germany, Ttaly, and even Mendip Hills in 
Somerſetſhire, but the Proportion hereof to the reſt, 
is very inconſiderable; beſides that it is not uſed in 
all Glaſs, Its Office is to purge off the natural 
greeniſh Colour, and give it ſome. other Tincture 


© Being thus provided with the neceſſary Ingredients of 


laſs, we proceed to the Building our Furnaces; which 
are of three Sorts, one to prepare the Frit, called the 


the Leer, to anneal it. 


Calcar; a ſecond: to work the Glaſs, and a third called 


Ihe firſt Furnace, called the Calcar, is made in Faſhion 
of an Oven, ten Foot long, ſeven broad, and two deep. 


The Fuel, which in England is Seacoal, is put in a 
Trench, on one Side of the Furnace, and the Flame re- 
verberates from the Roof back upon the Frit, in order 
to calcine it. | by 8 

The ſecond is the working Furnace, ſerving to melt 
the Metal in, or make the Glaſs , its Figure is round, 
three Yards in Diameter, and two. high, being arched 
oyer. Round the Inſide, are eight or more Pots placed, 
and piling Pots on theſe. The Number of Pots is al- 
3 that of the Bocca's or Mouths, or that of the 
Workmen, that each may have one Pot fefin'd, to work 
out of, and another for Metal to refine in, while he 
works out of the former. l 8 


\ 


"The Furnace has two Partitions, the lower, ſeparating 
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che Centre, covered with a Grate, through which the 


\e paſſes from the Fire- place into the Furnace ; from 
22 ed Sides and Roof whereof it is reverberated into 


ting Pots. The ſecond Partition divides this 
| — Zo: or Annealing Furnace. Through the Boc- 
| ca's or working Holes, the Metal is taken out of the 
Pots, and the Pots put in the Furnace. Theſe Bacca's 
are ſtopp'd with moveable Covers, made of Lute and 
Brick, to ſkreen the Workmens Eyes from the Fire. 
On each Side the Bocca is a Boccarella, out of which 
coloured Glaſs, or the finer Metal, is taken from the 
. © Piling Pots to the Furnace; likewiſe Ovens, or Holes near 
the Leer, for the calcining of Tartar, Iron, Ge. 

The Leer, which ſerves to anneal and cool the Veſſels, 
and which Agricola makes a particular Furnace, conſiſts 
of a Tower beſides the Leer. The Tower lies directly 
over the melting Furnace, with a Partition betwixt them 

2 Foot thick; having an Aperture called Occhio or Lu- 
mella; through which the Flame or Heat aſcends out of 
the Furnace into the Tower : On the Floor, or Bottom 
of this Tower, the Veſſels faſhioned by the Mafters are 
ſet to anneal. It has alſo two Bocca's, or Mouths, by 

which the Glaſſes are put in with a Fork, and ſet on the 
| : The Leer, is an Avenue five or ſix Yards Jong, con- 
tinued to the Tower : Through this the Glaſſes, when 
annealed, are drawn in Iron Pans called Fraſbes; by 
which they come to cool by degrees: ng Frags cold 
by that time they reach the Mouth of the Leer, which 
enters the Saraſel, or Room where the Glaſſes are to be 
T... r | 3 
The third is the Green Glaſs Furnace, which is a kind 
of Compound of all the former. It is made ſquare (the 
two former being circular) having an Arch at each Angle 
thereof, for annealing and cooling the Glaſſes. The 
Metal is wrought on two oppoſite Sides; and on the 
other two they have their Calcars, into which are made 
Linnet Holes, for the Fire to come from the Furnace to 
bake the Frit, and alſo to diſcharge the Smoak. Fires 
are made in the Arches to ny 
the hole Frooeſs is done in one Furnace. Mg 
Note, That the-Stones -wherewith the Inſides of theſe 

Furnaces are built, are not Brick (which would ſoon 

melt into Glass, as alſo all the ſofter Stones) but hard 
and ſandy, by Inperatus called Pyromachia. 


F The Utenſils to,theſe.Gloſs:Houſes, are Pots made of 


Tobacco. pipe Clay, capable;to ſuſtain not only the Heat 


of the Fire, but alſo the Effect of che Pulverine, which 


etrates every Thing elſe: Blowing Irons, which. are 


hollow Tubes, abaut two Foot and a half long; Faß 
gabs, an Iron Inſtrument to make the firſt Aperture; 


Frocello s, another Iron Inſtrment, to widen the Aper- 


ture; . Shears, &c. 8 


. . 


ments, we'll proceed next to prepare the Matter for 
making; Mpbite and Cryſtal-Glaſs, which muſt be of the 
Whiteſt Tarſo (pounded ſmall, and ſifted as fine as 
E lour).two hundred Pounds; and an hundred and thirty 
Pounds of the Salt of Polverine: Theſe are mixed to- 
9 and put into the Furnace, call'd Calcar, firſt 


five Hours; after Which the Matter muſt be taken out, 
which, being now eſufficientiy calcined, is called Frit; 
and which from the Calgar, is to be put in a dry Place, 
and cover d up from the Nuſt, for three or four Months. 


Called alſo Bollito, and ſetting it, in Pots, in the Fur- 

nace; adding: toit a due Quantity of Manganeſe. When 
_ the, to, are fuſed,; the gſſuor is caſt into fair Water, to 

clear, it of the Salt, callzd Sandever, | which, . otherwiſe, 
would make the Cryſtal:obſcure, and cloudy. This Lo- 
tion mult; be repeated again, and again, as often as need- 
ful, till the Cryſtalabe fully purged. Then it muſt be 
ſet. to boil four, five, or ix Days ; which done, it muſt 
be ſcen if it has Manganeſe enough; if not, and it be 
 Eeemſh yet, more Manganeſe, is to be added to it at 


better to bind with the 


the Veffels, ſo that 


cut, or crack about a 


Our,Glaſs-Houſe being -thus fitted with all its Imple-- 


eating it; for an Hour keeping a moderate Fire, and 
ſtirring continually the Materials, that they may incorpo- 
rate, and calcine together: Then increaſing the Fire for 


The Glaſs, or Cryſtal, is made, by taking of this Frit, 


— 


Diſcretion, by little and little at a Time; taking Cate 
not to oyerdole it, by reaſon, the Manganeſe inglines it 
to a blackiſh Hue. Then the Meral is fer to clarify, all : 
it becomes of a clear and ſhining Colour; which done, 
it is fit to be blown, or formed into Veſſels at Bie ure. 
Our Materials thus prepared, we'll begin the Qpera- 
tion, by blowing round Glaſſes ; and preſuppoſing that 
our Furnace is heated as it ſhould be, and * Matter in 
the two of the ſix Pots, placed in it, ſufficiently vitri: 
fied, we'll take our blowing Iron, and, dipping, it in one 
of theſe two Pots, turn it about in it; the Metal will 
ſtick to the Iron like a glutinous, or clammy Juice, 
much like Turpentine. Far each Glaſs we'll dip it four 
Times, and at each Dip roll the End of our blowing 
Iron, with the Glaſs thereon, on à Piece f Irgh, oyer 
which is a Veſſel of Water, the Coolneſs w 8 bobs 
to conſolidate the Glaſs more readily, and diſpokes it the 
next to be taken out of the Pot. | 
After we haye dipped à fourth Time, and here is now 
Matter enqugh on the Inſtrument, we begin to blow gently 
thro* the Iron; by which we riſe, or lengthen. it nearly 
a Foot, the ſame as we do by blowing in a Bladder, or 


Globe; and to give it a Poliſh, we roll it to and fro on a | 


Stone, or Marble. 'This done, we blow a ſecond Time, 
and thus form the Bunch, or Belly of the Glaſs The 


Matter, by this ſecond Blaſt, aſſumes the Figure of a 


Gourd, or Calebaſs, eighteen or twenty Inches in Dia- 


meter. As often as we blow into the Iron (which muſt 


be very often) we muſt remove it haſtily from our 
Mouth to our Cheek, feft we ſhould draw the Flame 
into our Mouth, when ve re-apply it to the Tron.—We 


muſt whirl our Iron-Rod many Times round our Head, 
to lengthen and cool the Glaſs; ſometimes the Glaſs, 


thus blown round, is returned to the Fire, where it 
flattens a little of itſelf; when flatten'd, it is taken out, 
and cooled; and, if needful for the Deſign, we muſt flat 
its Bottom, by preſſing it on the Marble, or mould it 
in the Stamp-Iron, and thus deliver it to the 'Maſter- 
Workman to break off the Collet ; which Collet is the 


narrow Part, which clave to the Iroͤn. 


To ſet the Glaſs at Liberty, we muſt lay a Drop of 
cold Water on the Collet; which by its Coldneſs will 
Quarter of an Inch: After which 
giving it a ſlight Blow, the Fracture is communicated al 
around the Collet. We'll throw the waſte Piece by to 

This done, we dip an Iron-Rod, or Ponteglo, in the 
melting Pots, and with the Matter that ſticks thereto; 
we'll apply and faſten it to the Bottom of the Veſſel, 


oppoſite to the Collet.— The Veſſel thus ſuſtained by tlie 


Iron Rod, is carried to the great Bocca to be cheated; 
and-ſcalded; and while another Perſon takes Care there- 
of, the former Operator reſts, and prepares himſelf for 
the Branching, or making the Bowl, which is done by 
thruſting in an Iron Inſtrument, call'd Paſſago, whereby 
the Aperture is opened, and afterwards augmented fur- 
ther, and widened with the Procello : In turning this 
Inſtrument about, to form the Bowl, the Edge becomes 
thickned ; the Glaſs being, as it were, doubled in that 
Part; whence the Hem obſerved on the Circumference 
— our: Glaſſes. What is ſuperfluous, is cut off with tlie 
The. Veſſel thus opened is returned to the great Bocca, 
where being ſufficiently heated a ſecond Time, the 
Workman gives the Bowl its finiſhing, by turning it 
about with a circular Motion; which it increaſes in Pro- 
Portion as the Bowl opens, and cularges by means of 
the. Heat and Agitation. r 
The Glaſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from the Bocca 


= 


ſtill turning it round, to à kind of earthen Bench cover- 


ed with Brands, or Coals extinguiſhed ; Here they let it 


cool a little, and come to its Conſiſtence; having firſt 


detached it from the Iran Rod, by a Scroke or tue with 


the Hand. Thus with blowing, ſcalding, amplifying, 


and cutting the Glaſs, is framed into the Shape, precon- 
. ceived in the Workman's Mind. If need be he proceeds 


* 


to put on a Foot and Handle, and with the Spiei puts on 
Rigarines and Marblings.. | „ EY 


When the. Maſter has finiſhed 2 Number of them, a 


Servitor takes them with an Iron Fork, and ſpeedily 
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Note, That 2 or Nealing of Glaſs, is the baking 
of Glaſs to dry, harden, and give it the due Con- 
ſiſtence, — it 45 been blown and faſhioned in the 
5 8 Works. Nealing is alſo uſed for the Art of 

aining Glaſs with metal Colours. 


Note, alſo, That what has been here ſaid, of kite or 
cryſtal Glaſs, holds equally of common or green 
Glaſs ; the working being the fame in all, and the 
Difference only in the Salt or Polverine. 


0 


Note, beſides, That ſo many Maſters as thee are, ſo 


many Pots at leaſt, and ſo many Bocca's there muſt 
be; each Man having his proper Station, where they 
receive thoſe ſcorching Heats fallying directly into 
their Faces, Mouths, and Lungs ; whence they are 
forced to work in their Shirts, like the Cyclops, and 
Nudi-membra Pyracmones, with a Straw broad-brimmed 
Hat on their Heads, to defend their Eyes from the 
_ exceſſive Heat and Light. They fit in large wide 
wooden Chairs, with two long Elbows, to which 
their Inſtruments are hung. They work fix Hours 
at a Time, meaſured by a ſingle Glaſs ; after which 


< they are relieved by others for the like 9 ſo that 


the Furnaces are never idle. 


From Round Glaſſes we'll paſs to the blowing Window, 
or Table-Glaſſes, for which Operation the Furnace, Melt- 


ing Pots, Materials, and Fire, are the ſame as for round 
Glaſs, and the Difference only commences. after the 


Operator has dipped his Blowing-Iron the fourth Time in 


the melted Metal: The Glaſs then being in this Condi- 
tion, they blow it; but inſtead of rounding, or form- 


ing it into a Bunch, the- particular Motion the Work- 


men gives it in the directing and managing the Wind, 


and the Way of rolling it on the Iron, makes it extend 
in Length two or three Foot, and form a Cylinder, 
which at firſt is but two Inches in Diameter; but which 
by being recommitted to the Fire, and blown afreſh 
when taken out, becomes of the Extent required for the 
Table of Glaſs to be formed. With this Circumſtance 


however, that the Side which is faſtened to the Iron, 


goes gradually diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of Cone 
or Pyramid. , To render the two Ends nearly of the 


ſame Diameter, after adding a little Glaſs to that op- 
poſite to the Iron, they draw it out with a Pair of Iron 


Pincers; then they incide- or cut off the ſame End with 


a little Water and carrying the Cylinder back to the + 
Bocca, they incide it likewiſe with Water in two other 


Places, one eight or ten Inches from the Iron, and the 
other the whole Length. 

The Glaſs Cylinder thus abi idged of both its Extre- 
mities, is next heated on a kind of earthen Table, ſome- 
what raiſed in the Middle, in order to promote its open- 
ing at the Place incided longitudinally. The Workman 


here makes uſe of an Iron, wherewith he. alternately 


lowers and raiſes the two Sides, or Halves' of the Cylin- 


: der, which now begin to open and unfold like a Sheet 


of Paper, and at length grow perfectly flat. The Ta- 


ble of Glaſs is now in its laſt Perfection, and needs no- 
thing further but to be heated over again; When taken 


out they lay it on a Table of Copper; when after it has 


cooled and come to its Conſiſtence, they carry it on 


Forks to the Tower of the Furnace, where . leave it 
to anneal for twenty- four Hours. 


Wales That the Number of Tables 8 at a Time, 


which ſometimes amount to a hundred, with the per- 


pendicular Situation they are ſet 1 in, occaſioned antiently + 


that thoſe ſet in firſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure the 
Preſſure of all the laſt, were bent, and thus rendered 
inconvenient for Uſe : But this Inconvenience is now 
remedied by ſeparating them into Tens with an Iron 
Shiver; which diminiſhing the Weight by dividing 


it, keeps the Tables as flat and even as uy were 


put in. 
Note, alſo, That the Method of 3 nn Win- 
dow Glaſs, now practiſed in England, is borrow'd 


from the French. An Engliſh Glals-maker went over 
to work in France, on Purpoſe to get into the Secret! ; 
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places them in the Tower or Leer, to anneal and harden. | 


which when he had attained to, he returned, and ſet 
up a Glaſs Work. 


The laſt, and moſt curious Operation perform'd i in a 
Glaſs-Houſe, is that of Blowing, and Caſting Look 1nc- 
GLass PLAT ES; which tho' made of much the ſame 
Materials as other Glaſſes, viz. of an alkali Salt and Sand; 
it muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Salt ſhould not 
be that extracted from Polverine, or the Aſhes of the 
Syrian Kali, but that from Barillia, or the Aſhes of a 
Plant of that Name, of the Genus of Kalies, but grow- 
ing about Alicant in Spain. This Barillia is ſeldom ta 
be got pure; the Spaniards, in burning the Herb, mak- 
ing a Practice of mixing another Herb along with it, 
which alters its Quality, or of adding Sand to it, to in- 
creaſe the Weight; which is eaſily diſcovered, if the 
Acdition be only made after the boiling of the Aſhes ; 


but next to impoſſible, if made in the Boiling: It is 


from this Adulteration, that thoſe Threads, and other 
Detects in Plate-Glaſs, ariſe. 


To prepare the Sal, it muſt be well purged of all fo- 


reign Matters; pounded, or ground with a Kind of 


Mill, and ſifted pretty fine. 
| The Sand is to be ſifted, and wake till fuck Time 
as the Water comes off very clear; and when it is well 
dried again, it is to be mixed with the Salt, paſſing the 
Mixture through another Sieve. This done, they are 
laid in the annealing Furnace for about two Hours; in 
which Time, the. Matter becomes very light, and white, 
and in which State they are called Frit, or Fritta, and 
are to be laid up in a dry clean Place, to give them Time 
to incorporate, for at leaſt a Year. 
When this Frit is to be employed, it muſt be laid ho . 
ſome Hours in the Furnace ; adding to ſome the Frag- 


ments, or Shards, of old ad illmade Glaſſes ; ; taking 


Care, firſt, to calcine the Shards, by heating ithem red- 


hot in the Furnace, and thus caſting them into cold Wa- 


ter: To the Mixture muſt likewiſe be added Manganeſe, 
to promote the Fuſion, and Purification; the Matter 
thus prepared, is equally fit for Plate Glaſ, to be . 


ed by Blowing, or by Caſting. 


Note, That the Furnaces for melting the Materials of 
this Manufacture, are of enormous Size; and thoſe 

for annealing the Glaſſes, when formed, much more 
fo. Round a melting Furnace there are, at leaſt, twenty- 
four annealing Furnaces or Ovens, each from twenty 
to twenty-five Foot long: They are called Carquaſſes, 
each Carquaſſe has two Tiſſarts, or Apertures, to put 
in Wood, and two Chimneys. Add, that beſides 
the annealing Furnaces, Sc. there are others for the 
making of Frit, and calcining old Pieces of Glaſs. 
All theſe Furnaces are covered over with a large Shed, 
under which are likewiſe Forges and Workhouſes for 
Smiths, Carpenters, Sc. continually employed in 
repairing and keeping up the Machines, Furnaces, c. 

as alſo Lodges and Apartments for theſe and other 


WWorkmen employed about the Glaſs ; and in keeping 


uß a perpetual. Fire in the great Furnace; ſo that the 
Glaſßß-Houſe, as that in the Caſtle of Sz. Gobin, in the 


+ Foreſt of Fere, in the Soiſſonois, in France, appears 


more like a little City, than a Manufactory. . 
The Inſide of the Furnaces is formed of a Sort of 
Earth proper to ſuſtain the Action of Fire; and the 
ſame Earth for the melting Pots, Ciſterns, &c. which 
are Implements of this ſort of Glaſs-Houſes. The 
. Furnaces ſeldom laſt above three Years; after which 
they are to be rebuilt from Bottom to Top: And to 
keep them good even for that ns, the Inſide muſt 
L be refitted every fix Months, * 


As Looking-Glaſs Pr Ar s are de in two Aiferent 
Miners, viz. by Blowing, and by Caſting ; we'll begin 
with the moſt eaſy Manner, which is that of Blowing; 
and which is performed thus: — The Materials to be 
blown, are fuſed in melting Pots, thirty-eight Inches in 
Diameter, and thirty-five Feet high. After thoſe Ma- 
terials are vitrified by. the Heat of the Fire, and the 
Glaſs is ſufficiently refined, the Maſter-Workman dips in 
his blowing Iron once and again, till he has got Matter 


enough thereon,——This done, he mounts on a Kind of 
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Note, That Looking-Glaſſes thus blown, ſhould never be 
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Block, or Stool five Foot high, to be more at Liberty 
to ballance it, as it lengthens in the blowing. If the 
Work be too heavy for the Workman to ſuſtain on his 
blowing Iron, two or more Attendants aſſiſt him, by 
holding Pieces of Wood under the Glaſs, in Proportion 
as it ſtretches, for Fear it ſhould fall off the Iron by its 


own Weight. 


When after ſeveral repeated Heatings and Blowings, 
the Glaſs is at length brought to the Compaſs proper for 
its Thickneſs, and the Quantity of Metal taken out ; 
they cut it off with Forceps, at the Extremity oppolite to 
the Iron, in order to point it with the Pointil, which is 
a long firm Piece of Iron, having a Piece going acroſs 
one of its Ends in manner of a T. To point the Glaſs 


they plunge the Head of the T into the melting Pot, 


with the liquid Glaſs ſticking thereto, they faſten it 
2 — of the Glaſs before cut off. When it 
is ſufficiently faſtened, they ſeparate the other Extremi 
of the Glaſs from the blowing Iron, and inſtead thereof 


make uſe of the Pointil to carry it to the Furnaces ap- 


pointed for that End; where by ſeveral Heatings they 
continue to enlarge it, till it be equally thick in every 
This done, they cut it open with the Forceps ; not 


only on the Sides, by which it ſtuck to the blowing Iron, 
but likewiſe the whole Length of the Cylinder : After 


which, gwing it a ſufficient Heating, it is in a Condi- 


tion to be entirely open'd, extended, and flatten d: The 


Manner of doing which is much the ſame as for Table 
Glaſs, and need not be here repeated. Laſtly, the Glaſs 

being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to anneal for ten, or fif- 
teen Days, according to the Size and Thickneſs. 


above forty-five, or at moſt fifty Inches long, and of 
a a Breadth proportionable. Thoſe exceeding theſe Di- 
menſions, as we frequently find among the Venice 
- Glaſſes, cannot have the Thickneſs ſufficient to bear 


the Grinding ; and, beſide, are ſubject to warp, which 


prevent them from regularly reflecting Objects. 


The next Operation, the moſt curious and moſt va- 
luable, is that of running, or caſting large Looking-Glaſs 
35 0 | Ry 33 


Note, That the Utenſils of the Glaſs-Houſes for this 


Operation, conſiſt in melting Pots as big as Hogſheads, 


and capable to contain above two thouſand Weight of 
Metal; in Ciſterns, which ſerve for the Conveyance 
of the liquid Glaſs, which is drawn out of the Pots, to 
the caſting Tables; of a Table made of Pot-Metal, 
about nine Foot long, and broad in Proportion, 
wihereon the Glaſs is to be run, of Iron Rulers or 
c ST . e e 


all others of this Kind, is to heat the Furnace red-hot, 


which is done in this Manner: The Tiſor, or Perſon 


employed for that Purpoſe, quite naked to his Shirt, 


runs round the Furnace without making the leaſt Stop, 
with a Speed ſcarce inferior to that of the lighteſt Courier: 


As he goes along he takes two Billets, or Pieces of 


Wood cut for that Purpoſe, which he throws into the 


firſt Tiſſart; and continuing his Courſe does the ſame 
for the ſecond : This he holds on without Interruption, 
for ſix Hours ſucceſſively ; after which he is relieved by 
another, &c. ri is ſurpriſing that two ſuch ſmall Pieces 
of Wood, and which are conſumed in an inſtant, ſhould 
the Furnace to the proper Degree of Heat ; which 
is ſuch, that a large Bar of Iron laid at one of the 


Mouths of the Furnace becomes red-hot in leſs than 


half a Minute. "Ms 
Note, That it is computed that a Furnace, before it be 


fit to run Glaſs, coſts above 3500 J. That at leaſt ſix _ 
Months are required for the building it anew, and 


three Months for the refitting it ; and that when a 


Pot of Matter burſts in the Furnace, the Loſs of 


- Matter and Time amounts to above 2501. . 


s When the Furnace 1s red-hot, the Pots are filled with 


Materials at three: different Times, to facilitate the Fu- 
1 * the Matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, 
VOI. Il. | "op 


Heat. 
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The firſt Thing to be done in this Operation, as in 
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and ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty-four Hours; 
the Ciſterns are filled, which are in the ſame Furnace, 
and which are left there about fix Hours longer, till ſuch 


Time as they appear all white, through the exceſſive 
To get the Ciſterns with the Metal out of the Fur- 
nace z they make uſe of a large Iron Chain, which opens 
and ſhuts with Hooks and Eyes; from the. Middle 
whereof, on each Side, ariſe two maſſive Iron Pins, 


whereby, with the Aſſiſtance of Pullies, the Ciſterns are 


raiſed upon a Kind of Carriage of a proper Height, and 


thus conducted to the Place where the Glaſs is to be 


run : Here ſlipping off the Bottom of the Ciſtern, there 
ruſhes out a Torrent of Matter, all on Fire, where- 


with the Table, prepared for that Purpoſe, is preſently 


covered. This Table is ſupported on a wooden Frame, 
with Truſtles, for the Convenience of removing from 


ty one Carqueſſe, or annealing Furnace, to another; in Pro- 


portion as they are filled. To form the Thickneſs of a 
Glaſs, there are two Iron Rulers, or Reins, placed a- 
round the Edge of the Table ; and on theſe reſt the two 
Extremes of a Kind of Roller, which ſerves to drive the 


liquid Matter before it, to the End of the Table, or 


Mould. The Iron Rulers being moveable, and capable 
of being ſet cloſer, or further apart, at Pleaſure, deter- 
mine the Width of the Glaſſes, and retain the Matter, 
that it does not run off at the Edges. _ TS 
As ſoon as the Matter is arrived at the End of the 
Table, and the Glaſs is come to a Conſiſtence, which is 
in about a Minute, they ſhove it off into the annealing, 
Furnace, where it ſlides with Eaſe enough, by reaſon of 
the Sand ſtrewed thereon. What is the moſt ſurprizing 
ughout the whole Operation, is the Quickneſs, and 


Addreſs, wherewith ſuch maſly Ciſterns, filled with ſo 


flaming a Matter, are taken out of the Furnace, con- 
veyed to the Table, poured therein, the Glaſs ſpread, Ec. 
the whole is inconceivable to ſuch as have not been Eye- 
Witneſſes of that ſurpriſing Manufacture. 

As faſt as the Ciſterns are emptied, they carry them 


back to the Furnace, and take freſh ones, which they 


empty as before: This they continue to do, as long as 
there are any full Ciſterns; laying as many Plates in 
each Carquaſſe as it will hold, and ſtopping them up as 


ſoon as they are full; to let them anneal, and cool a- 


gain, which requires at leaſt ten Days. n 
The firſt Running being diſpatched, they prepare ano- 


ther, by filling the Ciſterns anew, from the Matter in 


the Pots; and after the ſecond a third, and even a 
fourth Time, till the melting Pots Are quite empty.— 


The Ciſterns, at each Running, ſhould remain, at leaſt, 


ſix Hours in the Furnace to whiten; and when the firſt, 
annealing Furnace is full, the Caſting-Table is to be 
carried to another. It need not here be obſerved, that 
the Carquaſſes, or annealing Furnaces, muſt firſt have 
been heated to the Degrees proper for them, When the 
Pots are emptied, they take them out, as well as the 
Ciſterns, to ſcrape off what Glaſs remains, which other- 
wiſe would grow green by the Continuance of Fire, and 
ſpoil the Glaſſes. WM W 
The Glaſs, when taken out of the melting Furnace, 
needs nothing further than to be ground, pohſhed, and 
oe BO ole ona 12: FREE. 


Note, That this Art of caſting, or running large Looking- 
' Glaſs Plates, is a French Invention, and not above 
fifty-five Years old. It is owing to the Sieur Abraham 
_ Thevert, who propoſed it to the Court of France in 
1688: That Court applied itſelf with a laudable In- 
duſtry, to cultivate and improve that Manuſacture. 
A Company of Glaſs- men was eſtabliſhed by Letters 
Patent; and it was provided by an Arret, not only that 
the working in Glaſs ſhould not derogate any Thing 
from Nobility, but even that none but Nobles ſhould 
be allowed to work therein. The French continued 
ſole Maſters of this curious and very advantageous 
Secret, till four perfidious Men employed to work in 
the Manufacture, avaricious of Gain, fled into England, 
and propoſed to eſtabliſh a ſemblable one in that King- 
dom. They met at firſt with the Encouragement 
they could reaſonably expect ; but as it was impoſſible 
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they 
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they could work without diſcovering their Secret to 


| thoſe with whom they had aſſociated themſelves, in 


the working Buſineſs ; thoſe Aſſociates were no ſooner 


Maſters of their Secrets, but they informed the others 
who were to defray the Expences, that they could do 


without their French Maſters, who in a very ſhort 
Time found themſelves ſo entirely neglected, that 
ſome of them returned back into France, where they 
met with the Reward due to their Perfidy, for if I 
am not miſtaken, they were both hang'd. 
Before the French had found this excellent Secret, 
Venice for many Years had excelled all Europe in the 
Fineneſs of their Glaſſes. The great Glaſs Works 
were at Muran, or Mouran, a Village near the City 


which furniſhed all Europe with the fineſt and largeſt 


Glaſſes. * 


Note alſo, That for the Origin of Glaſs in general, De 
Neri will have Glaſs as antient as Fob ; for that Writer, 
Chap. 28. Ver. 17. ſpeaking of Wiſdom, ſays, Gold 
and Glaſs ſhall not be equall'd to it. This we are to 
obſerve in the Reading the Septuagint, Vulgate Latin, 


St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. for in the Engliſh Verſion, in- 
ſtead of Glaſs, we read Cryſtal ; and the ſame is done 
in the Chaldee, Arias, Montanus, and the King of 

Spain's Edition. In other Verſions, Cc. it is read 


Stone; and in others, Beryl; in the /talian, Spaniſh, 
French, High and Low Dutch, &c. Diamond; in o- 
thers, Carbuncle; and in the Targum, Looking-Glaſs. 


| Moſt Authors will have Ariftophanes to be the firſt. 


Author who mentions Glaſs. That Poet, in his Co- 
medy call'd the Clouds, Scen. 1. Act. 2. uſes the 
Word Hyalus, da, which is now ordinarily render- 
ed Glaſs. He there introduces Streptiades, teaching 
Socrates a new Way to pay old Debts, viz. by pla- 
* cing a tranſparent Stone, ſold by the Druggiſts, 


from which the Fire is ſtruck, between the Sun and 
* the Writing; and ſo melting away the Letters there- 


of.“ This Stone Socrates calls dane; which the 


Scholiaſt on Ariſtopbhanes, derives from ven, to rain, 


from the Likeneſs it bears to Ice, which is Rain, or 
Water congeaPd ; though it muſt be own'd the Word 


dad is ambiguous, and ſignifies Cryſtal, as well as 
_ Glaſs; and Gorræus obſerves, that the Antients had 
a Kind of yellow Amber, tranſparent as Glaſs, called 


by ſome dae. ET 
Ariſtotle has two Problems upon Glaſs ; the firſt, why 


Aphroditeus, who uſes it in a Simile: As the Florid- 
* neſs of a Colour is ſeen through Glaſs, &c.“ After 


him the Word occurs commonly enough; Lucian men- 
tions large Drinking Glaſſes; and Plutarch in his Simpo 


Siacon ſays, that the Fire of Tamariſh Wood is the fitteſt 


for the making of Glaſs. Among the Latin Writers, 


Lucretius is the firſt that takes Notice of Glaſs. Nj 


redta foramina tranant, qualia ſunt Vitri. Dr. Merret 
however, adds, that Glaſs could not be unknown to 
the Antients, but that it muſt be as antient as Pottery 


itſelf, or the Art of making Bricks; for ſcarcely can a 


Kiln of Bricks be burnt, or a Batch of Pottery Ware be 


made, but ſome of the Bricks and Ware, will be at 


leaſt ſuperficially turn'd to Glaſs; and therefore, without 


doubt it was known at the Building of Babel. Hence 
Ferrant Imperatus, Lib. 25. c. 7. * Glaſs, like the arti- 


_ * ficial Kind, is found under Ground, in Places where 


great Fires have been. Other Glaſſes are found in 


round Clods like Fireſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, 


Sc. This foſlile Glaſs is wrought by the Americans, 


and uſed inſtead of Iron.” And no doubt but Vitri- 
factions were more common in antient Bricks than ours; 
as they tempered their Earth two Tears together, and 


burnt them better. 


Pliny relates the Manner of che Diſcovery of Glaſs. 
It was found, according to that Author, by Accident in 


Hria, at the Mouth of the River Belus, by certain Mer- 
chants, driven thither by the Fortune of the Sea; being 
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obliged to live there, and dreſs their Victuals by making 


a Fire on the Ground; and there being Store of the 


Plant Kali upon the Spot, this Herb being burnt to 
Aſhes, and the Sand, or Stones of the Place, acciden- 
tally mix'd with it, a Vitrification was undeſignedly 
made; from whence the Hint was taken, and eaſily 
improv'd.. | 

ndeed, how old ſoever Glaſs may be, the Art of 


making and working it _— of no great Antiquity. 


The firſt Place mention'd for the making hereof, is Sidon 


in Syria, which was famous for Glaſs and Glaſs-Houſes, 


as obſerved by Pliny, Lib. 26. c. 26, The firſt Time 
we know of Glaſs made among the Romans, was in the 


Time of Tiberius, when Pliny relates that an Artiſt had 


his Houſe demoliſhed for making Glaſs malleable, or 
rather flexible, Though Petronius Arbiter, and ſome 


others, aſſure, that the Emperor order'd the Artiſt to 


be beheaded for his Invention. 
Note, That there is an Operation made upon Glaſs, 


* which I find no proper Place to take Notice of but 


in this, and which is Painting upon Glaſs, for Glaſs 
Windows of Churches, Chapels, Colleges, Fc. This 
Operation, being likewiſe perfected in a Furnace, or 
Oven, where the Colours are baked or annealed ; 
which Colours are very different from thoſe uſed in 
Painting in Oil, or Water: For the Black is made of 
two Thirds of Flakes, or Scales of Iron, beaten up 
and mixed with another Third of Rocaile, or little 
Glaſs Beads. White, with Sand or little white Peb- 
bles, calcin*d, pounded in a Mortar, and afterwards 
ground on Marble; with one fourth Part of Salt-Petre 
added thereto, and the Mixts are calcin'd, and 
- pulveriz'd over again; to which, when ready to uſe 
it, is added a little Gypſum, or Plaiſter of Paris well 
ground, &c. For Yellow, they uſe Leaf Silver ground, 
mixed up in a Crucible with Sulphur, or Salt- Petre; 
then well beaten and ground on a Porphyry Stone; 
and at length ground over again with nine Times as 
much red Oker. Red, is made of Litharge of Silver, 
and Scales of Iron, Gum-arabick, Ferreta, Glaſs Beads 
and Blood Stones, nearly in equal Quantities. This 
is one of the moſt difficult Colours, and the Prepara- 
tion only to be learn'd by Experience. Green, is 
made of #s uſtum, one Ounce ; as much Black Lead, 
and four Ounces of white Sand, incorporated by the 
Fire. After Calcination, they add a fourth Part of 


5 a Salt af FP AI 
we ſee through it ? the ſecond, hy it cannot be beaten? Salt- Petre; after a ſecond Calcination, a ſixth Part 


If theſe Problems be Ariſtotle's, which the Learned 
doubt very much, this would probably be the earlieſt 
Piece of the Antiquity of Glaſs. But the firſt Author who 
makes unqueſtion'd Mention of this Matter, is Alexander 


more; after which they make a third Coction before 
it is uſed. Azure, Purple, and Violet, are prepar'd 
like Green, only leaving out the As uſtum, and in lieu 
thereof uſing Sulphur, for Azure; Perigueux, for Pur- 
ple; and both thoſe Drugs for Violet. Carnations are 
made of Ferretta and Rocaille. And laſtly Colours 
for the Hair, Trunks of Trees, &c. are made of 
Ferretta, Rocaille, &c. though all Painters on Glaſs 
do not uſe theſe Colours, for which we are indebted 
to M. Felibien, who gives this Account of them in 
his excellent Work Des Principes d Architecture, &c. 
but moſt of them invent particular Ones, of which 
they make great Secrets. Notwithſtanding which, 


| theſe, above deſcribed, are ſufficient for the beſt Paint: 


ing upon Glaſs ; provided a Perſon has but the Skill 
to manage them. a 5 905 


Note alſo, That the firſt Thing to be done, in order to 


paint on.Glaſs, in the modern Way, is to deſign, 
and even colour the whole Subject on Paper. Then 
they make Choice of Pieces of Glaſs, proper to re- 
ceive the ſeveral Parts, and proceed to divide, or di- 
ſtribute the Deſign itſelf, or the Paper it is drawn 
on into Pieces ſuitable to thoſe of Glaſs ; having al- 
ways a View that the Glaſſes may join in the Contours 
of the Figures, and Folds of the Draperies; that the 
Carnations and other finer Parts may not be damaged 
by the Lead wherewith the Pieces are to be join'd to- 
gether, The Diſtribution made, they mark all the 
Glaſſes, as well as Papers, with Letters or Numbers, 
that they may be known again. Which done, ww 
plying each Part of the Deſign on a Glaſs intended for 


it, they copy, or transfer the Deſign upon this Glaſs, 


with 


Vith the black Colour, diluted in Gum. Water, by 
tracing and following all the Lines and Strokes, AS 
they appear through the Glaſs with the Point of *a 
Pencil. When theſe firſt Strokes are well dried, 
which happens in about two Days, the Work bein 
only in Black and White, they give it a ſight wa 
over, with Urine, Gum-arabick, and a little Black; 
and this ſeveral Times repeated, according as the 
Shades are deſir*d to be heightened ; with this Precau- 
rion never to apply a new Waſh, till the former is 
ſufficiently dried. This done, the Lights and Riſings 
are given, by rubbing off the Colour in the refpective 
Places, with a wooden Point, or the Handle of the 
Pencil. As to the other Colours above-mention'd, 
they are uſed with Gum-Water, as much as in Paint- 
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ing in Miniature; taking Care to N them lightly, 


for fear of effacing the Out- lines of the Deſign ; or 


even for the greater Security, to apply them on the 


other Side, eſpecially yellow, which is very pernicious 


to the other Colours, by blending them therewith. 
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Proportion as the Coon advances, for the Space o 
ten or twelve Hours z in which Time it is uſually com- 
pleated. At laſt the Fire, which at firſt was only of 
Charcoal, is of dry Wood; fo that the Flame covers 
the whole Pan, and even iſſues out at the Chimneys. 


During the laſt Hours they make Eſſays from Time to 
Time; by taking out Pieces laid toe the Putpoſe, 
the little Aperture of the Furnace and Pan, 
to ſee whether the Yellow be perfect, and the other 
Colours in good Order. When the annealing is 
thought ſufficient, they proceed with great Haſte to 
extinguiſh the Fire, which otherwife would foon burn 


the Colours, and break the Glaſſes. 


Note beſides, That this modern Way of Painting upon 


And here too, as in Pieces of Black and White, par- 


ticular Regard muſt be had, not to lay Colour on 
Colour, or Lay on Lay, till ſuch Time as the for- 


mer are well dried. It may be added, that the Yellow 


is the only Colour that penetrates through the Glaſs, 
and incorporates therewith by the Fire: The reſt, 
and particularly the Blue, which is very difficult to 
uſe, remaining on the Surface, or at leaſt penetrating 
very little. 7 om 


others, which were the more common, the Co- 


When the Painting of all the Pieces is finiſhed, 
they are carried to the Furnace, or Oven, to anneal, 


or bake the Colours. The Furnace here uſed, is ſmall, 


built of Brick, from eighteen to thirty Inches ſquare : 


At fix Inches from the Bottom is an Aperture to put in 


the Fuel, and maintain the Fire, Over this Aperture is a 


Grate, made of three ſquare Bars of Iron, which traverſe 


Glaſs, is not comparable to that which immediately 


preceded it; nor the Colours near ſo beautiful and 


lively as thoſe we ſee in the Windows of divers antient 
Churches, Chapels, Colleges, Fc. not that tie Se- 


cret of making thoſe Colours is loſt, as vulgarly = 
0 


ſed ; but that the Moderns would not go to 
pence of them; nor take all the neceſſary Pains; 


1 


by Reaſon this Sort of Painting is not ſo much 


eſteemed as formerly: TER 

Theſe beautiful Works, which were made in the 
Glaſs-Houſes, were of two Kinds: In ſome, the Colour 
was diffuſed through the whole Body of Glaſs; in 


lour was only on one Side, ſcarce penetrating within 
the Subſtance above one Third of a Line, though 


more or leſs, according to the Nature of the Colour, 


the Yellow being always found to enter the deepeſt. 


the Furnace, and divide it into two Parts. Two Inches 


above this Partition is another little Aperture, through 
- which they take out Pieces to examine how the Coction 
goes forward. On the Grate is placed a. ſquare earth- 


en Pan, ſix or ſeven Inches deep; and five or ſix 


Inches leſs each Way than the Perimeter of the Fur- 


nace. On one Side hereof is a little . ee thro? 
7 


which is made the Trials, placed dire&tly oppoſite to 
that of the Furnaces diſpoſed for the ſame End. In 


this Pan are the Pieces of Glaſs to be placed in the 
following Manner: Firſt, the Bottom of the Pan is 
cover'd with three Strata, or Layers of Quicklime, 


pulverized; thoſe Strata's being ſeparated by two others 


of old broken Glaſs ; the Deſign whereof is to ſecure 


the painted Glaſs from the too aintenſe Heat of the 


Fire. This done, the Glaſſes are laid horizontally on 
the laſt, or uppermoſt Layer of Lime, The firſt Row 


of Glaſs they cover over with a Layer of the ſame 
Powder, an Inch deep; and over this lay another 
Range of Glaſſes; and thus alternately till the Pan is 


quite full: Taking Care that the whole Heap always 
end with a Layer of the Lime Powder. 


The Pan thus prepar'd, they cover up the Furnace | 


with Tiles; on a ſquare Table of Earthern Ware, 


_ cloſely luted all round, only having five little Apertures, 


one at each Corner, and another in the Middle to 


- ſerve as Chimneys. CORES E 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to 


give the Fire to the Work; which Fire, for the twofirſt 


Hours muſt be very moderate; and be increaſed in 


. ———— 


- 


ver, Sc. In order to this, they made Uſe of Emery; 
grinding or wearing down the Surface of the Glaſs, 


to the clear Glaſs : This done, they applied the proper 
Colours on the other Side of the Glaſs ; by this Means 
the new Colours were prevented from running and 


be expoſed to the Fire. 


Noje again, That this excellent Method of Painting up- 
on Glaſs, was invented by a French Painter of Mar- 
eilles, upon going to Rome under the Pontificate of 


Theſe laſt, tho? not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the for- 
mer, were of more Advantage to the Workmen, by 
Reaſon, on the ſame Glaſs, tho' already colour d, they 


could ſhew other Kind of Colours, where there was 


Occaſion to embroider Draperies, enrich them with 
Foliages, or repreſent other Ornaments of Gold, Sil- 


till ſuch Time as they were got through the Colour, 


mixing among the former, when the Glaſſes came to 


Julius II. and was much improy'd afterwards by 
Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden ; though the An- 
tients had had a Notion of that Art, but their Manner 


lours, in ſome Sort of Symmetry; and conſtituted a 

Kind of what we call Moſaick Work. Afterwards 

when they came tb attempt more regular Deſigns, 
and even to repreſent Figures with all their Shades, 
their whole Addreſs went no farther than to the draw- 


of Painting was very ſimple; for it conſiſted in the 
meer Arrangement of Pieces of Glaß, of different Co- 


ing the Contours of the Figures in Black, with Water 


Colours, and hatching the Draperies after the ſame 
Manner, on Glaſſes of the Colour of the Object intend- 


ed to be painted. For the Carnations they choſe Glaſs 


of a bright Red; upon which they deſign'd the prin- 


cipal Lineaments of the Face, Sc. with Black. 
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6 0 D, and His ATTRIBUTES. 


OD is an immaterial, intelligent, and free Being, 

of a perfect Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and Power, who 

made the Univerſe, and continues to ſupport it, as well 
as to govern and direct it by his Providence. + 


Nee, That the Divine Eſſence being the inexhauſtible 
Source of all the Perfections and Perſonalities which 


are in God; and eſſential or abſolute Attributes in our 


* 


ä I 
— _ _ : 
** 1 


Manner of conceiving thoſe ſublime Things, prior to 


the perſonal relative Properties, I deſign to ſpeak 


of all Sorts of Religions in general, and of Chriſtianity 


firſt in this ſublime Treatiſe, which is the Foundation 


in particular; 1. Of God's Exiſtence, and Eſſence, 
2. Of the Divine Attributes in general; 3. Of each of 


thoſe Attributes in particular; 4. Of the Paſive Viſion of 
God; 5. Of the Supreme Intelligence of Cod; 6. Of 


4 the 
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the Will of God; 7. Of the Providence of Cod; 
8. Of the Omnipotency of Got. 
Nete alſo, That as I have already proved God's Exiſtence, 


in my Treatiſe of Atheiſm, under the Letter A, and 
ſaid there all that could be ſaid on that Subject, ca- 


able to cover with Confuſion and Shame, thoſe who 


ve the ſacrilegious Folly to deny that Exiſtence ; I 
think it needleſs to repeat here all the Arguments 
uſed in that Place: Therefore I'll begin this by en- 

quiring, with all the awful Reſpect becoming a Chri- 
ſtian Theologian, into the Eſſence of God. 


Before any Thing can be defined concerning God, we 


muſt firſt inform ourſelves what he is, i. e. what is un- 
derſtood by the Name of God: For I underſtand a true, 


not a falſe God. Therefore I ſay that God is a Being 


ejſentially exiſting, ſince he depends on no other for his 
actual Being; ſo that the true Idea of the divine Eſſence, 


or the divine Eſſence himſelf, conſiſts in that eſſential 


and actual Being, becauſe it denotes an Independence; 
not that the divine Eſſence is thereby formally eſtabliſned, 
becauſe this is poſitive, and that admits of a Negation; 
neither is that Eſence by a Being from himſelf, becauſe 
that Being from, admits of a Relation; but there is no 
Relation to oneſelf: Add, that the divine Eſſence is a 
Being intirely abſolute; therefore it muſt not be eſta- 


bliſhed formally, by a relative Attribute, and not even 


by Infinity, becauſe Infinity imports a Negation, as 
ſuppoſed to be ſoinething adventitious to the divine Eſ- 
ſence, and to his Attributes ; for God is infinite becauſe 
he is Cod; therefore that divine Being is preſuppoſed to 


Infinity; neither by being the Origin of all Beings, be- 


cauſe he is not the Origin of himſelf, and therefore he 
is not the Origin of all Beings: Add, that to be the 


Origin admits of a Relation, becauſe if he be the Origin 
it muſt be of another. 3 3 
Leven go further and ſay, that the divine Eſſence is 
not placed formally in the divine Underſtanding; for 
this admits likewiſe of a ſort of Relation, ſince it ſup- 
anding. 
And we conceive the Intellective before the Intelligent: 
Neither is the divine Eſſence conſtituted by the Concourſe | 
of all the divine Perfections, becauſe thereby the Eſſence 
is not ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed from the Attributes; a Col- 


poſes ſome Subject, or Object of the Und 


lection, beſide, being a ſort of Relation, and what is 
collected being different from the Collection, and the 
Collection different from him who collects; but God 


aſſembles within himſelf all Sorts of Perfections; there- 


tore the Eſſence of God is ſuppoſed previouſly to all Per- 


fections: Therefore the divine Eſſence conſiſts in an 


actual eſſential Being, abſtracted from all Ideas of any 
other Beings, and conceived as if all others, and all that 
has the leaſt Relation to them, either created or un- 


created, ſpiritual or corporeal, had neither Eſſence nor 
Exiſtence. 5 | 5 
From this Conſideration of the divine Eſſence, I'll paſs 
to that of his divine Attributes in general.  _ 


Note, That God's Attributes, taken in general, may be 
conſider'd in two Manners: 1. In a wide Senſe. 2. 


In a ſtrict Senſe. | | 


God's Attribute, taken in general, and even in a wide 


Senſe, is all that is affirmed of God, as of a Subject, let 
it be in what Manner it may be affirmed. Thus the 
Predicates conſtitutive of the divine Eſſence, ſuch as 
Deity, Subſtance, Spirit, and the like, may be called 

God's Attributes, as well as the relative Names affirmed 


of God, ſuch as that of Creator, and the like. 

Divine Attribute taken in general, but in a ſtrict Senſe, 
can be defined an eſſential, poſitive, and abſolute Name, 
belonging to God as a Propricty. _ ae | 

1. It is called a Name, i. e. predicate, becauſe what 
the modern Theologians call at preſent God's Attribute, 
the antient Fathers uſed to call divine Name. | 
2. It is called eſſential, not that it muſt be conſtitutive 
of the divine Effence, preciſely conſidered ; but muſt be 
common to the Eſſence of God, and to the three Per- 


ſons. Whence a quidittative Name, i. e. a Name con- 


{t:tutive of the divine Eſſence, if there was any, ought 
not to be ranked among the divine Attributes. 


3. It is called Pyſitive, i. e. ſignifying formally ſome 
real Perfection exiſting in God, and not a ſimple Nega- 
tion of Imperfection. | 

4. Abſolute, i. e. admitting of no real Relation within, 
as Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; or of Reaſon without, 
as Lord, Creator, Firſt Cauſe, c. ne? 
g. Which belongs to God, i. e. to the divine Eſſence, 
and the three Perſons. - | | 

6. Properly belongs, to exclude a metaphorical Name, 
as that of Lion, Shepherd, and the like, which are 
ſometimes attributed to Ged. | 

7. As à Propriety, i. e. as a Perfection flowing from 
the Eſſence of God. From this Definition of God's Attri- 
bute taken in a ſtrict Senſe, it muſt be inferred, that 
there are ſeveral Names not to be ranked among thoſe 
Attributes, Viz. 1. Thoſe which are perſonal and notional, 
ſuch as the Names of Father, Son, Innaſcible, and the 
like. 2. Thoſe which are Negative, as Infinite, In- 
created, &c. 3. The relative, whether they import a 
Relation ad intra, as the Names of generating, &c. or 
ad extra, as thoſe of Lord, Creator, and the like. 
Whence it is not ſurpriſing if St. Thomas, p. 1. Woof, 39. 


art. 7. diſtinguiſhes God's Attributes, from thoſe which : 


are proper to the divine Perſons. 4. Thoſe which are 
metaphorical, as the Names of Lion, Huſbandman, and 
the ikke. 5. Thoſe which are quidittative, or conſtitutive 
of the divine Eſſence, ſuch a8 the Names of Spirit and 
Subſtance. 85 9 55 We 


Note, That thoſe Names I have excluded from among 
God's Attributes, taken in a ſtri& Senſe, can, not- 
withſtanding, be ranked among thoſe Attributes, taken 
in a wide Senſe. Vee BOO ũ ù ́Uũ ͤ <P WOT ef 


Note, alſo, That it is not requiſite that God's Attributes 
| ſhould be ſomething common, between him and 
the Creatures, otherwiſe Eternity, Immenſity, and 
Immutability, would not be God's Attributes; nei- 
ther is it neceſſary that thoſe Attributes ſhould be 
demonſtrated ; the Reaſon why not, is apparent of 

God's. Attributes, taken in general, can be divided in 

theſe two Manners; 1. Into affirmative, and negative. 


2. Into eſſential, or abſolute; and into notional, or re- 


lative. 1 20 | | 5D 
Firſt, The divine Attribute can be divided into affir- 
mative, and negative, becauſe it ſignifies ſome certain 
Perfection (expreſſed by Word) exiſting in the divine 
Eſſence, in the Manner. of ſome Form added to it, and 
thus is affirmative or poſitive, as Goodneſs, Fuſtice, \ Cle- 
mency; or by Word, it denotes ſo great a Diſtance from 
Imperfection, that in the Intention of thoſe who have 
given that Name, it marks ſome Perfection exiſting, for- 
mally, in God, and in that Senſe -it is negative, as the 
divine Immenſity, Which by a Negation of Ubiquity, 
denotes a certain Perfection, whereby the divine Eſſence 


is diffuſed throughout infinite Spaces. This Diviſion is 


founded on the Doctrine of St, Denis, who ſays, Lib. 
de divin. Nom. c. 7, that God is known by us in two 
Manners, viz. by Science, and Ignorance ; by Science, 


inaſmuch as we know his affirmative Attributes; and by 


Ignorance, inaſmuch as we know his negative ones. 
The firſt Member of this Diviſion is compared to the 
Art of Painting, and the other to that of Statuary. 

Secondly, The divine Attribute is alſo divided into 
relative, or notional; or into abſolute, or eſſential; for 
the Attribute either imports ſome Relation, or not: If 
the firſt, it is relative; if the ſecond, it is abſolute, or 
eſſential, and is common to the three Perſons ; and af- 
tets in ſome Manner the divine Eſſence itſelf ; ſuch 


are Fuſtice and Mer. 


The next Thing we are to. conſiders, in what Man- 
ner the divine Attributes are diſtinguiſhed, either between 
themſelves, or from the divine Effence. FOFY 
To reſolve that Queſtion, we muſt obſerve, in few 
Words, that the divine Attributes can be conſider'd in 
two Manners: 1, As they are in themſelves. 2. As 
they are conceived by us. Ts 
Theſe pre-obſerved, I'Il ſay that the divine Attributes, 
as they are in God, are not really diſtinguiſhed, either 
1 EE between 
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between themſelves, or from the Eſſence. They are 
| :ftinowiſhed between themſelves, becauſe that 

oe ET kk t to the Simpli- 
ci f the divine Eſſence; - it being, repugnant to 
2 ſeveral eſſential Predicates, which would 
be really diſtinct between themſelves; for then the di- 
vine Eſſence would be compoſed of ſeveral Things, 
really diſtinct between themſelves. 


eſſential Diſtinction is en tirely repugnan 


ay be objected to this, that tho* the divine Re- 
3 * . really, with the divine Eſſence, 
they nevertheleſs admit of a real Diſtinction between 
themſelves ; and therefore, tho' the divine Attributes be 
identified, really, with the Eſſence, they could be like- 
wiſe diſtinguiſhed really between themſelves. ' 


I anſwer, that there is a very great Diſparity between 


the divine Attributes, and the divine Relations ; be- 


cauſe the divine Relations are the ſame Thing with the 


divine Eſſence, in ſuch a Manner, that notwithſtanding 
they are relatively oppoſed, and conſequently are . by 
that Oppoſition, really diſtinguiſhed, as Pl obſerve 
more at large, in my Treatiſe of the Bleſſed Trinity ;- but 


the divine Attributes are not thus oppoſed between them- 
ſelves, nor conſequently diſtinguiſhed. 


Neither are thoſe Attributes really diſtinguiſhed from 
the divine Eſſence; becauſe a Diſtinction is repugnant 
to the divine Eſſence: For, as the divine Eſſence is in- 


finitely perfect, it muſt include, and includes in fact, all 


Sorts of Perfections, all as well created, as increated, tho 


by a Reaſon of Diſparity, it includes the Created, vir- 


tually, only, and the Increated, formally. Whence 
St. Auguſtin, Lib. 5. de Trinit. c. 8. Non eft aliud Deo 


elſe, & magnum eſſe: Sed hoc idem eft eſe, & magnum 
5 45 1. e. 11 18 Je a Thing different in God to be, 
and to be great: But it is the ſame in him to be, and 
to be great. 12 . 
Neither are God's Attributes as they are in himſelf, 
diſtinguiſhed formally from the Eſſence, nor between 
themſelves. For if they were thus diſtinct from the 
Etſſence, it would-follow hence, that the divine Eſſence 
were not infinitely perfect, becauſe it would be ſuppoſed 
rendered perfect by the Attributes: And if they were 
diſtinguiſhed between themſelves, ſuch Diſtin&tion,would 
be repugnant to the Simplicity of the divine Eſſence, 
ſince it imports a Compoſition in God of ſeveral eſſential 
Predicates formally diſtin& between themſelves  _ 
But God's Attributes are diſtinguiſhed virtually, as well 


from the Eſſence preciſely taken, as between themſelves ; 

becauſe tho? God's Attributes, and his divine Eſſence, be 
one ſimple, and undiſtin& Entity, the human Under- 
| ſtanding cannot preciſely conceive it of a ſingle formal 


Conception, but wants ſeveral adequate Conceptions, by 


one of which he conceives the Eſſence, and by the other 
the Attributes; and that with Foundation in the Thing, 

becauſe all thoſe Things, in God, are according to the 
Idea we form of them; for the Notion we have of the 
divine Effence, preciſely taken, is not the ſame with 


that we have of his Attributes, viz. his Juſtice, or Mer- 


cy; neither is the Idea we form of an Attribute, viz. of 
his Juſtice, the ſame with that we form of another At- 


tribute, viz. his Mercy. 


Note, That Diſtinction, in general, is a Negation of 
Identity; or that whereby one is not another. Di- 
' Finftijon is divided into real, formal, and virtual; and 
the real is ſubdivided into greater, and leſſer.— The 


greater real Diſtinction, is that which happens between 
two Things, really ſeparated from one another, as 
between Peter and Paul; and between thoſe Things 
which are not actually b but can be ſeparated, 
as between the Soul and Body; and laſtly, between 
thoſe Which neither are ſeparated, nor can be ſepa- 
rated, but can, notwithſtanding, be produced from 
one another; v. g. between the heavenly Father and 
The /eſſer real, is that which happens between thoſe 


Things, one of which can very well be without the 


other, but not vice verſd; as that between the Finger 
and its Inflexion, | RE e I 
Formal Diſtiuction, is that happening between thoſe 


Things which have a diſtinct Entity, though they be 


Vor. II. 
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really the ſame Thing in ſome individual, and one 
cannot exiſt without the other; ſuch is the Diſtinction 
between an external Quantity, and the Figure, which 
are inſeparable from one another; which notwith- 
ſtanding the Entity of the one, is diſtinct from 
that of the other. 5 = | 
Virtual Diſtinction, is that happening between 
57 which tho' they have but one ſimple Entity, 
that Entity is notwithſtanding equivalent to 25. 
becauſe of its Eminency, which offers itſelf to the 
Underſtanding in its entire Perfection, but according 
to partial and unadequate objective Conceptions; 
e. gr. The human Soul, which though it be one and 
the ſame Soul, can notwithſtanding be conceived as 
rational, ſenſitive, and vegetative, All this ſhould be - 
known, before any Body can pretend to underſtand, 
our different Diſtinctions of the divine Attributes. 


Having thus ſpoke of the divine Attributes in general, 


Order requires that I ſhould treat of every one of them 


in particular, beginning by the Simplicity of God; in 


which Pll conſider chiefly four Things: 1. If God be 


ſimple in ſuch a Manner as to admit of no Compoſition 
real and actual. 2. If that Simplicity be ſuch in God as 
to exclude even a virtual Compoſition. 3. If God can 
enter into the Compoſition of ſomething elſe. 4. If 
that Simplicity be a poſitive divine Perfection, and ſo 
well appropriated to God, as to be impoſſible of its being 
communicated to the Creature,  _ 8 | 


Note, 1. That by the Name of Simplicity is underſtood 


a Negation of Compoſition and Potentiality ; whence, 
as Unity is oppoſed to Multitude, fo Simplicity is op- 
poſed to Compoſition, and Potentiality ; eſpecially in 
Goa, whoſe Simplicity is founded on its ſupreme Ac- 
tuality. 2. For the Intelligence of the following Ar- 
ticles, we muſt know what Simplicity be in general, 
which is commonly defin'd the Union of ſeveral Things 
diſtinct; and know, likewiſe, how it be divided. 
We n Ne 9 in general, is divided into real and 
rational; the real is that conſiſting of Parts diſtinct 
really between themſelves, and meeting in the Entity 
of a ſole Compoſite; and the rational Compaſition, is 
that which conſiſts of Parts only diſtinct by our Man- 
ner of conceiving them. — The real Compoſition, is 
ſubdivided, beſides, into ſubſtantial and accidental: 
That is ſubſtantial, whoſe Extremes are Subſtances, 
ſubſtantially united between themſelves ; and that ac- 
cidental, one of the Extremes whereof is an Accident; 
or if they be both Subſtances, are not however joined 
together by a ſubſtantial Union; as ir appears by the 
Example of an Angel, and of Heaven : For thoſe 
two Subſtances are only united accidentally, viz. by 
Motion, or a local Preſence. That Compoſition 
which is ſubſtantial, can be ſubdivided, beſides, into 
Phyſical, and metaphyſical; for this confiſts of Parts 
purely metaphyſical, viz. either of the Genus and 
ifference, or of Eſſence and Exiſtence, or of Nature 
and Subſiftance, And that reſults from phyſical 
Parts, viz. either from Matter and Form, or from en- 
titative integrant Parts: Therefore, 


1. God is ſo ſimple as to admit in himſelf neither 
real, nor actual Compoſition, either metaphyſical or 
phyſical : Which can be proved by the Scripture, the 
Councils, and the Fathers. By the Scripture Exod. 3. 
where Moſes ſpeaks of God in this Manner, He who is, 
has ſent me to you. For by that Manner of ſpeaking he | 
gives us to underſtand, that God is a Being very pure, 
and very ſimple. By the Councils, particularly that of 
Lateran, under Innocent III. Cap. firmiter de Santta Tri- 


nitate, & fide catholicd, where it is ſaid, that there are 


three Perſons, and but one Eſſence, Subſtance, or Na- 
ture entirely ſimple. From the holy Fathers, particularly 


St. Auguſtin, who ſays, Lib. 11. de/civit. c. 10. That 
there is a ſimple and incommutable Good, which is God him- 


ſelf ;, and what's generated from that fimple Good is likewiſe 
imple ; and another who is neither Father nor Son; and 
this is likewiſe ſimple, and likewiſe good, incommutable, 
and co-eternal ; and that Trinity is one God, and the Tri- 
nity does not binder the Simplicity. | 4 
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This Simplicity of God is alſo proved by Reaſon be- 
cauſe God is an Act ſo ſovereignly pure, and ſo ſo- 
vereignly perfect, as to exclude from bimfelf all ſort of 
Potentiality, and conſequently all fort of ImperfeQtion, 
and all Defect of Perfections; which would not be ex- 
cluded, if he was to admit in himſelf any real Compo- 
ſition, either phyſical or metaphyſical : For every actual 
and real Compoſition imports. the Union of ſeveral 
Things diſtin& between themſelves, one of which is ac- 
counted a Power, and the other an Act, and confequently 
imports ſome Imperfections, ſince Potentiality imports a 
Defe& of Perfection, in that it denotes a Regard to an 
Act which can give it the Perfection it wants. 
It may be objected to this, that three Perſons conſti- 
tute one God, and that conſequently Gd is not ſo ſimple 
as to exclude a real Compoſition, | 
I anſwer, that the three Perſons do not conſtirute one 
God otherwiſe than by being identified to the divine 
Eſſence, which Identification is not a Compoſition, be- 
cauſe a Compoſition is not formed of Things identified 
to one another, but from Things which are diſtinct. 


Note, That from what I have faid it may be inferred, 
1. That God is not a Body, as the Antropomorphites 
have falſely imagined, witneſs St. Epiphanius, Hæreſ.yo. 


For. does not the Scripture ſay, John 4. God is a 


Spirit? Does not the Council of Frejus, aſſembled in 
the Year 791: in their Confeſſion of Faith, ſay that God 


Queſtion I anſwer in the Affirmative ; and which I prove, 
both by the Fathers, and by Reaſon. « e 30:1 
Among the antient Fathers, St. Anſelmus, Proſolog. 
c. 18. ſays that Things which can be ſeparated, or diſſolv- 
ed by our Underſtanding, are foreign to Gd. 
By Reaſon, becauſe the extremely perfect Simplicity 


of God, does not leſs exclude all Sort of Compoſition 


is incorporeal ? Does not St. Thomas, p. 1. Queſt. 3. 
art. 1. prove, That God is the firſt Being, always in 


the Act, and never in the Power; and that a Body 
being a Compoſite, has ſomething before itſelf, vi. 
the Parts it is compoſed of. Add to this, that a Body, 
becauſe compoſed, has in itſelf the Principle of Com- 
bat; the Combat, the Principle of Diſunion; and 

Diſunion, the Principle of Diſſolution; and that Diſ- 
ſolution is foreign to God, as proved by St. Gregory 


Nazianz. Orat. 24. whence it eaſily appears, he is not 


compoſed of Matter and Form. Notwithſtanding 
what ſeveral others have believed, among whom they 
rank Tertullian, tho* St. Auguſtin endeavours to excuſe 
him, by inſinuating that he believed that God was a 
Body, inaſmuch as he is oppoſed to Sau. ike not 
as oppoſed to a ſpiritual Being ; and notwithſtanding 


what is objected, that corporeal Parts are attributed 


1 


. 


"8 


whatever, even virtual, than the Being excludes from 
himſelf Dependance; and Immutability, Mutation even 
virtual; for thoſe Perfections being infinite, the Simpli- 
city which 1s in God muſt likewiſe be infinite, ſince no 
greater nor better can be imagined. | | 
To this it may be objected, that a virtual Diſtinction 
may be in God, together with Unity, though oppoſed to 
it; and conſequently a virtual Compoſition with Simpli- 
city, to which it is oppoſed. _ | | | 
I anſwer, that there is a very great Diſparity. between 
virtual Diſtinction, and virtual Compoſition ; ſince 
a virtual Diſtinction does not ſuppoſe any Imperfection 


in the Object, ſince that Diſtinction proceeds in Part 


from the ſupreme Perfection of God, and in Part from 
the Imbecility of our Underſtanding, which cannot con- 
ceive, at once, all the Perfections of God: But Compo- 
ſition, of any Kind whatever, carries always along with 
it ſome Imperfection. | | 


Another Objection is, that Eternity does not leſs re- 


move Priority and Poſteriority from God, than Simpli- 
city removes Compoſition z but Eternity does not re- 
move a virtual Priority, and Poſteriority from God, ſince 
one Perſon is prior to the other, and ſome Attributes 
prior to others, therefore, Cc. „ 

To anſwer this Objection, I ſay, that Eternity does 
not leſs remove from God a Priority, and Poſteriority of 


Duration or of Time; but not a Priority of Origin and 


Beatitude. That there is no Priority or Poſteriority of 


Time, is confirmed by the Symbol of St. Arbanaſius, 


and by St. Auguſtin, Lib. 3. c. 14. cont. Maximin. 


becauſe it would follow hence, that God, then as a Part, 
would be leſs perfect than the Whole, into whoſe Com- 


Poſition he would enter; fince a Part, conſidered as a 
Part, is leſs perfect than the Compoſite whereof it is a 
Part; ' becauſe it has, beſides the Perfection of that Part, 


that of the other Compart ; and therefore has a ſort of 


It may be aſked next, if God can enter into the Com- 
Poſition of another? Which I anſwer in the Negative; 


to God in the Scripture 3 which is only ſaid metapho- 
rically.— It may be inferr'd, 2. That there is no Com- 

poſition, in God, of Eſſence and Exiſtence, becauſe a 
. Compoſition of diſtinct Parts admits of an Union; 


Dependency from that Compartrtr. 

It is objected, 1. That St. Auguſtin, Serm. 38. de verb. 
Dan. ſays, that God is ſaid to be a certain Form, not 
formed, but the incommutable Form of all that's form- 


but Eſſence, and Exiſtence in God are not two Things 
diſtinct, but only one and the ſame Thing; whence 


God is an Act ſovereignly pure.—3. That in God 


there is no Compoſition, properly ſaid, of ſuppoſite 
and Eſſence, ſince God and Deity is the fame Thing 
as proved by St. Thomas, art. 3. againſt the Abbot 
Joachim, who admitted a Quaternitiy in God, — 
4. That there is no Compoſition in God, of Genus 
and Difference; becauſe then God would be a Specie, 
- under a Genus, which 1s falſe ; becauſe God 1s the 
Principal of every Genus.— 5. Neither a Compoſition 
of Subſtance and Accident ; becauſe there is no Ac- 
cident in God, who is a pure Act, and a Being ſo- 
vereignly perfect, having no Potentiality in himſelf. 
Notwithſtanding what St. Auguſtin ſays, Lib. g. de 
Trinit. c. 5. That all that's ſaid of God, is not ſaid 


according to his Subſtance ; whence ſome have the 


Temerity to infer, that ſomething is ſaid of him ac- 
cording to the Accident, which is falſe; for the Word 
Subſtance is taken in that Place, not as its being op- 
poſed to Accident, but as oppoſed to a relative Being. 
So that the true Senſe of this Paſſage is, that ſome- 
thing is faid of God, in the Manner of a relative Be- 
ing, and according to the perſonal Property ; and all 
Things ſaid of God, are not ſaid according to his Eſ- 
ſence ; for beſides the eſſential and abſolute Attri- 
butes, there are in him ſome Relations, and perſonal 
ew: Tom i e | 
I'll examine next, if the Simplicity which is in God be 
ſuch as to admit, or to exclude from him even à 11ir/ual 
; Compoſition, either phyſical, or metaphyſical > Which 


ed; and that therefore he is a Part, properly faid, of 
ſome Compoſite. | ee 


7 


I anſwer, that God is in fact the exemplary Form of 


£ 


all Things, but not a Form which is a Part, properly 


faid, of any Compoſite. 


It is urged further from St. Denis, Lib. de celgl. Hier. 


c. 4. That God is faid to be zhe Being of all; and is 


conſequently a Part, properly ſaid, of ſome Compoſite. 
I éanſwer, that he is exemplarily and efficiently: the 
Eſſe, or Being of all Things, not formally. Sf 


A ſecond Objection is, that the Divine Word enters 


into the Compoſition of Chri# ; ſince Chriſt is com- 


poſed of the Word, and of the human Nature; and 
therefore God can enter into the Compoſition of another, 


I anſwer, that he enters into a numerical Compoſition, 
but not in one made of Parts. I call numerical Compo- 
ſition, that where the Parts undergo no Mutation in 
themſelves, and remain always diſtin& from one ano- 


ther, as Units in a Number: And that made with Parts, 
properly ſo called, i. e. of Parts, ordered of themſelves, 
and by Nature, to compoſe a Whole, and have a mu- 
tual Dependency on one another : Though it muſt 
be obſerved, that God can enter into the Compoſition of 
another, made of Parts improperly ſo called. 

If it be aſked, if the Simplicity which is in God, be 
a poſitive Perfection, and fo proper to God, that it can- 
not be communicated to the Creature? Pll anſwer, 
1. That that Simplicity by the Strength of the Signifi- 
cation, is not a poſitive Perfection; but it preſuppoſes 
a Perfection ſimply ſimple. It is not a poſitive Perfection, 
by the Strength of the Signification, becauſe, as ſuch, it 
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is only the Negation of any true and real Compoſition. 


It ſuppoſes a bee imply ſimple, becauſe it preſuppo- 


ſes a fi e and infinite Actuality of the divine Eſſence, 
9 e js the ſame, it preſuppoſes that Cod is an 
Act extremely pure; and that Actuality is a Perfection 

5 le. CR OS a e SERIE 61 
JOE 2. That that perfe& Simplicity is ſo proper 


to Cod, that it cannot be communicated to the Creature; 


becauſe God's Simplicity, as to his Signification, ſays, 
at leaſt NS e an entire Actuality, with the Ne- 
cation of all Sorts of Compoſitions ; but ſuch Actuality 
cannot be communicated to the Creature ; therefore, c. 
From this I'll paſs to the Conſideration of God's Per- 
fection. e ; 


Note, That as in the Creatures the beſt Things are com- 


poſed of ſingle Individuals, becauſe their Perfection is 
not found in one alone, but in the Union of ſeveral; for 
that Reaſon it is aſk*'d why God, who is ſo pure, and ſo 


ſimple an Act, as to admit of no Compoſition whatever, 
can be perfect? Which DifficultyL'Il endeavour to reſolve, 


obſerving previouſly to it, what Perfection is, and how 
many Sorts of Perfections there are. Perfection in ge- 
neral, is the Complement of Things requir'd for the 
Integrity of another; whence-it is inferr'd, that that 


may be call'd properly perfect, which has all Things 


requiſite for its Complement, and wants nothing to 
be perfect in its Manner. What's perfect is either ſo 
ſimply, or in Part; for what is perfect, either con- 
tains entirely all Sorts of Perfections, ſo as to want 
none, and that is ſimply perfect; or is only perfect 


in a certain Sort of Good, and this is but perfect in 


Part: Therefore Perfection can be divided into Per- 
feftion ſimply ſimple, and into Perfection in Part. Which 
is alſo the Diviſion of St. Anſelmus, Lib. 1. Monolog. 
c. 14. but for a greater Elucidation of this Propoſition, 


I muſt define here the one and the other Perfection; 
therefore, a Perfection ſimply ſimple, is commonly defin'd 
that which can agree with an equal, or greater Per- 


fection; ſuch are Wiſdom, Juſtice, and the hke. 1, It 
is called Perfection, to aſſign ſome Genus. 2, It is 


ſaid, which is itſelf beſt than not itſelf, as well to aſſign 


ſome Difference, as to inſinuate thereby, that it is re- 
quir'd for it, that it ſhould be better than the Being, 
individual itſelf of a Being, and not as ſuch Being. 


Which to underſtand, it muſt be obſerved that there 


are ſome Perfections, which though they be better 
themſelves, than not themſelves to ſome Being, as a 
Being, i. e. as abſtracted from ſuch and ſuch Being; 
are notwithſtanding better themſelves than not them- 


ſelves, to a certain particular Being, as a particular 
Being; for Example, to underſtand without a Diſ- 
cCourſe, though it be better to a Being, as a Being, 
than to underſtand” with Diſcourſe, or Ratiocination z 


nevertheleſs, to underſtand thus without Diſcourſe, or 


Ratiocination, is not better to Man, or to ſuch parti- 
cular Being called Man; whoſe Property is to be a ra- 


tional Animal. 3. It is ſaid, han not itſelf, i. e. not 
only better than its Negation, but better than any 


bother poſitive Perfection, with which it is incompati- 
ble. Whence it is inferr'd, that theſe Particles not 


7tſelf, muſt be taken not only privatively, or contra- 
_ dictorily, but contrarily ; . otherwiſe Rationality Irra- 
tionality, would be ſaid a Perfection ſimply /imple, be- 
cauſe greater than its Negation; but it is not a Per- 


fection ſimply ſimple, becauſe it is not better than ra- 


tionally oppoſite to it, and with which it has an Incom- 
Patibility. 4. It is ſaid, which can agree with an 
equal or greater Perfection, in the ſame Subject; be- 
cauſe for Want of this Condition, it is not a Perfection 
ſimply ſimple. The Paternity, for Example, is not a 


Perfection mph ſimple in the divine Perſons, becauſe 


it cannot agree with Filiation in the ſame Subject, 
Which Filiation is a Perfection equal to Paternity. 
Perfection in Part, is that which has either a mixt 
Perfection, or has an Oppoſition, with an equal, or 
greater Perfection. Thus are corporeal, ſenſible, and 


ſuch like created Perfections, which, as created, ad- 
mit neceſſarily of a Dependancy and Limitation. 


Theſe Things previouſly obſerved, I'll proceed to the 
following Ovettions 1641159 a 4 8 

1. If it be aſked if God be ſo perfect as to contain in 
himſelf all the Perfection of all the Creatures, and in 
what Manner ? I'll anſwer, by obſerving that ſomething 
can be contain'd in another in different Manners. But 


the Queſtion is here, if every Perfection of the Creatures 
be formally in God, or virtually only, or eminently ? 


A Perfection is ſaid to be contain'd formally in ano- 
ther, which is contain'd in him according to its proper 
and adequate Quiddity; thus Heat is contain'd in Fire, 
and Underſtanding in Man. But that Perfection is con- 
tain'd eminently in another, which is not contain'd ac: 


cording, to its proper Quiddity, but according to the no- 


bleſt Form whereby the Effects of the Things contain'd 
are produced; and even in a nobler Manner than they 
had been produc'd by the Thing contain'd itſelf. © Thus 
the vegetative Sdul is ſaid to be contain'd eminently in 
Man, for though it be not in him, according to its 
Quiddity, it is there according to its nobleſt Form, 
vix. the rational Soul, from which the vegetative Soul 
is not produced, but only the Effect of the ſame ve. 
getative Soul, and even without thoſe Imperfections, 
with which they are produced by the vegetative Soul it- 
ſelf. Laſtly, that Perfection is ſaid to be contain'd in 
another virtually, which though not contain'd in it, acs 
cording to its proper Quiddity, can nevertheleſs be pro- 
duced by it, though the aforeſaid Conditions be waht- 
ed, viz. the nobleſt Form containing, and the nobleſt 
Manner of producing. In that Manner the Body is 
ſaid to be contain'd in the Seed. Theſe. previòus 


Obſervations being neceſſary for the Elucidations of 


the following Queſtions: Pll anſwer the firſt, and ſay; 
_ . That God is ſovereignly perfect, and contains in him- 
ſelf all the Perfections of all the Creatures, whether 
ſimple or fimply ſimple, but in a different Manner; which 
PFll prove by the Scripture, the Couneils, Fathers, and 
by Reaſon, By Scripture, Matt. v. Be perfect as your 
heaven Father is perfect. By the Councils, eſpecially | 
that of Lateran, under Innocent III. cap. Damnamus; 
de ſant?. Trinit. Be perfect of a Perfection of Grace, aj 
your , heavenly Father is perfett of a Perfection of Nature. 
By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Denis, Lib. de Divimn. 


g. Nom. c. 13. and St. Auguſtin, Tract. 14. in Joan. By 
| Reaſon, becauſe he is actually a ſupreme Being, free fram 


all paſſive Power of receiving'any Thing which he wants 
as due to the Perfection of his Nature. He is even 4 


Being fo actually ſupreme, and iſo neceſſarily perfect, 


that he cannot be diveſted of his Perfections, neither 
by himſelf, nor by another. Laſtly he is ſo perfect, 
that it is impoſſible he could be render d more perfect, 
by the Acceſſion of any other Perfection; at leaſt inten- 


tively,” ſince he poſſeſſes. either formally or virtually, all 


the Perfections of the Creatures, which laſt Propofition; 
that he contains all the Perfections of the Creature, I' 
prove, likewiſe, by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by 
Reaſon;; . N ö 12 _— 4 Jie 14 rte 


Buy the Seripture, Exod. xxxiii. III bete thee all ib 
is good, i. e. myſelf, ſays God to Moſes, Pſalm 1. "The 


Fertility. of the Field is with me. Pſalm xciv. He that 
planted the Ear, ſhall he not bear? or be that made the 
_ Eye, ſhall he not ſee? Prov. viii. With me are Riches, 
Glory, and Opulence, Jobn, i. What is made in him, i, c. 


God, was Life. Rom. xi. In him are all Things, By the 
Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, in ſeveral Places; 
eſpecially Lib. 2. de gen. ad. Lit. c. 10. and Lib. 3. de 
Trinit c. 6. and Herm. 4. de verb. Dom. By Reaſon, be- 
cauſe God is the Cauſe of all the Creatures, as mention- 
ed by St. John, i. All Things have been made by him, and 
nothing has been made without him ; therefore he cofi- 
tains all their Perfections, ſince nothing is in the Ef! 
fect, which is not in the Cauſe. God, beſides, contains 
the Ideas of all Things; the Creatures being only Inte 
tations or Participations of thoſe Things which are in God. 
I have ſaid, in 4 different Manner, to give to under- 
ſtand; that the Perfectiuus imply ſimple, are in a different 
Manner in God, than the Perfections in Part, as PH 
ſhew in the following Propoſitionns. 
Perfections 


» 


Io 


. 

Perfections fimply fimple, are formally in God. Which 

I prove, likewiſe, by the Scripture, the Fathers, 'and by 
Reaſon.—By the Scripture, in that the Perfections. /mp!y 
ſimple, ſuch as Wiſdom, Juſtice, Mercy, and the like, 
are, there, formal Predicates of God; v. gr. Pfal. 98. 
| My God, my Mercy. The Reaſon of this may be taken 
from the ſecond Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Colaſſians, 

where it is ſaid, that in God are hidden all the Treaſures 

of Wiſdom and Science. —By the Fathers, eſpecially St. 

Anſelm, Menolog. c. 14. I is neceſſary that the ſupreme 
Eſſence ſhould be living, wiſe, powerful, and omnipotent, 

true, juſt, happy, eternal, and all that is better itſelf, than 

not itſelf, —By Reaſon, becauſe all that's a formal Predi- 
cate of God, are proper to him, and are in him formally, 
i. e. according to his Eſſence : Notwithſtanding what 

St. Denis ſays, Lib. de divin. Nom. c. 1. and 5. viz. that 

the divine Eflence is abſtracted from thoſe Perfections; 


becauſe St. Denis does not deſign to deny that thoſe 


Perfections are abſolutely formally in God; but wants 
rather to ſhow, that they are in him without a Mixture 
of thoſe Imperfections, which they meet with in a 
created Being; for ſeveral of thoſe, as they are in the 


Creatures, are accidental, but not as they are in God 


' where they are according to themſelves, and abſtracted 
from all created Beings. wy 3 
My third Propoſition is, that the Perfections, which 
are only Perfections in Part, or ſecundum quid, are not 
formally in God, but only eminently : The firſt Part 
thereof, viz. that they are not formally in God,. I prove 
by the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon, —By the 
Councils, particularly that of Lateran, c. Damnamus. de 


Sanctiſſ. Trinit. where ſuch a Thing is defined againſt | 


Amalarius, who was of Opinion, that all the Creatures 
could be true, and proper Predicates of God,—By the 
Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtine, Lib. 5. de Geneſ. ad 
Lit. c. 14. Deus nihil eorum que fecit, exiſtens, & om- 
nia primitus habens ſicut ipſe eft. — By Reaſon, becauſe 
what is finite, and imports ſome Imperfection, or De- 
pendency, is not in God formally; and ſuch is that Per- 

fection, which is only a Perfection ſecundum quid. For 
13 not a Stone, v. gr. a finite, material, and inanimated 
Being? Does not Matter re eſſentially, Imper- 
Fection? Is not Man himſelf a finite, and dependent 


Being? Add, that of thoſe Perfections, which are only 


Perfections ſecundum quid, ſome exclude Perfections ſim- 
ply ſimple; a Brute, v. gr. excludes, or denies the De- 
gree of Underſtanding, c. therefore thoſe Perfections, 
which are only ſecundum quid, are not formally in God. 
1 prove the ſecond Part, viz. that ihe Perfections 

_ which are only Perfeftions, ſecundum quid, are eminently 
in God; for ſuppoſe that they be in him, becauſe he 
Contains all the Perfections of all Creatures, as learned 
from St. Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. 42. where he ſays, 
that God comprehends all that is, as an immenſe Sea of 
Eſſence; they are not in him formally, i. e. according 
to his Eſſence, and Quiddity; it follows hence, that 
they are in him eminently, i. e. according to the nobleſt 
and moſt eminent Form. It is in this Senſe, that the 
Words of St. John, Chap. 1. are to be underſtood, that 
In Ged all Creatures are Life. Which is beautifully ex- 
plained by St. Auguſtin, Lib. 5. de Geneſ. ad Litt. c. 5. 
where he ſays, that the Things which have been made 
are beſt, where they are trueſt, where they are eternal, 
and where they are incommutable. 


It may be aſked in this Place, if God's Ferfection be 


one of his Attributes, properly ſo called, and a particu- 
{ar one diſtinct from all others? 85 

the Manner of Being, in which the divine Perfection 
conſiſts, is not to be conſidered as a diſtinct or particular 
Form, or as ſomething adjacent to the Eſſence of Gad, 
but as included in it, under a preciſe Conſideration. _ 
. The next Queſtion is, F @ Creature can be ſemblable 
10 God in Perfection? E | 
Which to anſwer we muſt obſerve, 1. That by the 
Name Si 
the fame Form, Thus two white Walls are ſemblable, 
becauſe they agree in Whiteneſs : But however, the 
Foundation of a ſtrict Similitude is Qualiiy, as the Foun- 


4 


_ when hell appear 


Which Queſtion I anſwer in the Negative, becauſe 


ilitude is underſtood the Report of ſeveral in 


wt 
ws. 
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dation of Equality taken in a ſtriẽt Senſe, is Quantity — 
2. That Similitude in general is of two Kinds, one uni- 
vocal, and the other analogous.— The ani vocal is found 
between thoſe Things which agree together in ſome 
Form, according to the ſame Report: Thus a Man is ſaid 
to have an univocal Similitude with another Man, be- 
cauſe they both participate of the ſame Form of Hu- 
manity, according to the ſame Report. — And the ana- 
logous Similitude, is found between thofe which likewiſe 
agree together in the fame Form, but according to a 
different Report: Thus the Picture of a Man is faid to 
be ſemblable to him analogically, becauſe the Picture of a 
Man, and the Man himſelf participate of the fame For 
of Humanity, according to different Report. | 
This previouſly obſerved, I fay, that all the Creatures 
are in ſome Manner ſemblable to God, not of an univocal 
but of analogous Similitude, | 
To prove the firſt Part, that hey are in ſome Manner 
ſemblable to God, I fay that all Effects are in ſome Man- 
ner ſemblable to their Cauſe. Otherwiſe how could that 
Cauſe impart any Perfection to the Effect, if he was not 
in ſome Manner, poſſeſſed of it himſelf ? For, are not all 
Creatures Beings by Participation, who are the more ſem- 
blable to God, the more perfect they are? For that 
Reaſon, Man, above all other Creatures is faid, Geneſ. 1. 
to have been formed at the Image, and Similitude of 
God. And among Men, thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a 
greater Share of Grace-and Glory, approach the nearer 
to the Similitude of God, according to this of Fohy 3. 
(viz. in the State of Glory) well be 
ſemblable to him. VVV 
I prove the 2d Part of the Propoſition, viz. that zone 
of the Creatures is ſemblable to God of an univocal Simili. 
tude, by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. — By the Scripture, Pſalm 83.. O God wha is 
fſemblabſe to thee? And Pſalm 89. For who is be among 


the Clouds, that ſpall be compared unto the Lord ?—By the 


Councils, NT that of Lateran, c. Damnamus. 
between the Creator (lay they) and the Creature there can 
be no ſuch Similitnde obſerved, but a greater Diſſimilitude 
between them ſhould be obſerved. —By the Fathers, eſpe- 


cially St. Auguſtin, on Pſalm 84. — By Reaſon, becauſe 


no Creature can be 'participant of that Form with God, 
whereby he is a Being by Effence, a Being entirely ne- 
ceſſary, a perfectly pure Act. Add, that the Effect of 


an equivocal Cauſe, is not ſemblable to its Cauſe of an 


uni vocal Similitude; but God is the equivocal Cauſe of all 
the Creatures ; therefore, &c. CLE Cond 
To prove the 3d Part, viz. that the Creatures are only 
ſemblable to God of an analogous Similitude; 1 ſay, that the 
Form of the acting Cauſe, is only participated according 


to ſome Analogy, but not according to the ſame Report 
of Species, for there is then only an analogical Simili- 


tude : But the Form of God is not participated by the 
Creature according to the ſame Report, but only accord- 
ing to ſome Analogy conſiſting in that as there is in God, 
Goodneſs, or Perfection, Sc. The like may be in the 
Creature, but with a Defparity of Report; for in God it 
is primarily, and without the leaſt Imperfection, as in 
the efficient, exemplary, and final Cauſe; but in the 
Creature it is only ſecondarily, and as an Effect of the 


Fenn, . V 
It may be aſked in this Place, F as the Creature is 


faid to be ſemblable to God ; God can be ſaid, likewiſe, 
ſemblable to the Creature? 1 | 

I anſwer this Queſtion in the Negative. Becauſe there 
is only a mutual, and reciprocal Similitude, where the 
Form, which is the Foundation of the Similitude, exiſts 
in both Extremes, under the ſame Report, as v. gr. 
in two Men; but not where fuch a Form is in 
one of the Extremes, primarily and principally ; and 
in the other ſecondarily only. Thus Alexander is not 
ſaid to be ſemblable to the Statue of Alexander, but the 
Statue of Alexander is ſaid to be ſemblable to Alexander; 
but God and the Creature, though they participate of the 
fame Form, which is the Foundation of the Similitude 
between both, they do not, nevertheleſs, participate of 
it, under the ſame Report; for that Form is principally 
in Cod, and only. ſecondarily, and analogically in the 

ES Creatures; 
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Creatures; and * there is no reciprocal Similitude 
| od and the Creatures, | 
9 Attribute which falls under our Conſideration, 
is the Goodneſs of God, both abſolute and relativ? , where 
Pl examine two Things, 1. If God be not only Good, 
but likewiſe ſovereignly Good, and by Eſſence, as well 
of an abſolute, as of a relative Goodneſs. 2. If all that's 

Good be of God's Goodneſs. 

Let us aſk then, if God be not only fimply Good, but ſo- 
vereignly Good, and by Eſſence; and of what Goodneſs be 
be Good? 8 | | 

Which to anſwer. pertinently, we muſt obſerve, 


1. That ſomething may be , conceived Good in two 


Manners, 1. Either in itſelf abſolutely, and without any 


| Relation to the other, to which it can be convenient; in 


this Manner Good is the ſame as Perfect. 2. Relatively, 
viz. in as much as that which we call Good, is conve- 
nient to another; in this Senſe, that Act in Morality 
can be call'd Good, which is conformable to right Rea- 


' fon; and in this Senſe, in Phyſick, Heat is good to 


Fire, Health to the Body, and Beatitude to Man himſelf. 
2. If it be aſked here, if God be not only Good, but ſo- 


vereignly Good, and by his Eſſence, of a Goodneſs both 


abſolute and relative? 1 2 5 TT 
"Theſe previouſly confider'd, I ſay firſt, bat God is 
not only Good of an abſolute Gooaneſs, but ſovereignly 


| Good, and by Eſſence, and the only one Good of ſuch 


Goodneſs. | 


God is Good, by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Rea- 


ſon; by the Scripture, Pſalm Ixxiii. Truly God is Good 
and Pſalm cvii. Confeſs unto God becauſe he is Good. By 


the Fathers, particularly. St. Denis, Lib. de Divin. Nom. 


c. 4. and St. Auguſtin. By Reaſon, becauſe the abſo- 


Jute Goodneſs whereby any Thing is faid to be Good in 
itſelf, is the very Perfection of that Thing; whence it 
follows, that a Thing is no farther Good than it is per- 


fect; but God is perfect in himſelf, therefore he is Good 
in himſelf, 1. e. Good of an abſolute Goodnelſs. . 
I prove likewiſe the ſecond Part of the Propoſition, 


viz. that God is ſovereignly Good, by the Scripture, the 
Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, Matt. xix. 


. Quid me interrogas de bono? unus eſt bonus, VIZ. God. 
As if he would ſay, that God is good in a far more ex- 


cellent Manner, than any Thing elſe that's called Good; 


ſince God is very perfect by Eſſence, and the other 


Things are only good and perfect by Participation. By 
the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. 1. de Trinit. 
c. 2. the Trinity, God ſays he, is the ſovereign Good, which is 


ſeen by purified Minds. By Reaſon, becauſe God is per- 
fectly Perfect in himſelf, and therefore, ſovereignly 


Good 


| 0 The third Part of the Propoſition, viz. that God is 


ſovereignly Good by Eſſence, and the only one Good in that 


Manner, is alſo prov'd by the Scripture, the Fathers, 


and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, Luke xviii. No Body 


is Good but God alone. By theſe Words, Chrif does not 
- underſtand, that the Creatures formed by God are not 
Good, ſince it would be contradicted, Gen. i. Vidit Deus 
cunfta quæ fuerat, & erant valde bona ;, but only that 
Gad is the only one Good by Eſſence, as the Creatures 
are Good by Participation. By the Fathers, particularly 
St. Auguſtin, Lib. 8. de Trinit. c. 3. Tolle hoc & illud, 
E vide ipſum bonum ſi potes, ita Deum videbis non alio bono 
Bonum: ſed bonum-omnis boni. By Reaſon, becauſe as he 


has his Being, he has likewiſe his Goodneſs, not from 


another, but from himſelf, | | | 
The ſecond: Propoſition, viz. that God is not only 

- Good in himſelf, 1. e. Good of an abſolute Goodneſs ; but 
is, likewiſe, Good of a relative Goodneſs, is alſo prov'd 
by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the 


Scripture, Wiſd. 12. How ſweet and good, O Lord, thy 
Spirit is in all. By the Fathers, particularly St. Denis, 
Lib. de Divin. Nom. c. 46. Bonitas Divinitatis que ſu- 
pra omnia eſt, a ſupremis & provettiſſimis Subſtantiis, uſ- 
que extrema pervadit. By Reaſon, 
convenient to all Beings, and gives them all their Beings, 


as the ſupreme Author of all Things, according to this of 
the P/alm civ. When thou openeſt thy Hands, they are filled 
with Good, Therefore, how can it be ſurprizing if 


8 Vol. II. 


ficiently Good of a divine Goodneſs, 


Act of the divine Goodneſs, ſuch as the Creatures are 
I prove the firſt Part of this Propoſition, viz. that who have been form d by God, is efficiently Good; 


cauſe God is very 


all the Creatures deſire him; as moſt convenient to them? 
The Irrrational by an innate” Appetite : The Rational 
by an elicit one, i. e. by an Appetite ſuppoſing a pre- 
vious Knowledge. 1 


I prove the third Propoſition, that God is alſo fove- 


reignly Good, 4 a moral Goodneſs, thus, becauſe that is 
morally Good, which is agrecable to right Reaſon, 
without the leaſt Defect; but God, with Regard to his free 
Acts, is ſovereignly conformable with his divine Under- 
ſtanding ; which, not only cannor deviate from Righte- 
ouſneſs, but is himſelf the Rule of all moral Truth, with- 
out the leaſt Defect; therefore God is ſovereignly Good 
of a moral Goodneſs. . 
At preſent we muſt examine our ſecond Queſtion; 
viz, F all that's Good, is good of a divine Goodneſs ? 
Note, That it is aſked in this Place, if the Creatures are 
good of a divine Goodneſs, in theſe four Manners, 
1. Efficiently, 2. Fxemplarily, 3. Finally, 4. Formally. 


What is for the Creatures to be Good in theſe four 
Manners, will be eaſily underſtood by what I am a 
going to ſay in my double Propoſition. 
Therefore my firſt Propoſition is; that all good Things 
are good efficiently, exemplarily, and finally of a divine 
Gooaneſs. . NY: 
To prove the firſt Part, viz: That all Things are ef- 
I fay that What is an 


therefore, Sc. which is ſtill better elucidated by St. Ful- 


gentius, Lib. de Fide ad Petrum, c. 3. Becauſe God, ſays 
he, is ſovereignly Good, he has given to all Natures which 


be has formed, to be Good likewiſe. 


I prove the ſecond Part, via. That all Things and . 
emplary Good of a divine Goodneſs ; by this Reaſoning, 


that what is formed after the Similitude of ſome divine Per- 


tections, is good exemplarily ; but all Things which 
God has made have been thus 

St. Denis. Lib. de Divin, Nom. c. 5. In Deo ſunt rerum 
omnium exemplaria ; therefore, cc. 


Io prove the third Part, viz. that all Things are good 
finally of a divine Goodneſs; I'll fay, that all is good 


finally, whoſe Production tends towards God, as towards 


its laſt End, and ſovereign Good ; ſuch are the Ges 
tures form'd by God, who have not only been made by 


him, according to this of John i. All Things have been mad? 
by him; but they have, likewiſe, been made by him, 
for himſelf, according to this other, Prov. vi. The Lord 
has operated all J. bing for himſelf , therefore, Sc. 
The ſecond Propoſition, viz. That none of the Crea- 
Fures is good formally of a divine Goodneſs, 
the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the Fathers, particu- 
larly St. Auguſtin. Lib. de nat. boni. Cont. Manicb. Cx: 
tera omnia bona, non niſi ab illo ſunt, ſed non de illo. By 
Reaſon, becauſe all Things are good, in as much as they 


are, or exiſt ; but it is certain, that no Creature is, or 


exiſts by a divine Being, but only by its own proper 
Being, which it has received from God; therefore, &c. 


From this I'll paſs to another of God's Attributes, which 


1s his Infinity. | 


Note, That what we call properly Infinite, is that which 


cannot be circumſcribed, by Limits, or Bounds ; or 
that which is extreme in its Genus, and cannot be car- 
ried farther, v. g. Wiſdom and Power, is called infi- 


nite, becauſe it cannot be increaſed in itſelf, nor ſur- 


paſſed by another. Thus a Being is ſaid to be infi- 


nitely perfect, whoſe Perfections are not confin'd 


ther, or. find any Thing more perfe& than himſelf. 
But however, infinite is commonly taken in two Man- 


_ .. ners in the Schools, viz. infinite au, which properly 


deſerves the Name of Infinite; and infinite potentid, 
to which the Apellation of infinite is but improperly 
adapted. The firſt is called categorematical Infinite, 
1. e. predicable; becauſe it imports alone, and without 
any Addition, its Signification; as in this Propoſition, 
God is infinite ; the laſt is called fyncategorematical, 
becauſe it cannot be attributed to any Thing without 
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of Man is infinite, unleſs theſe Words be added to 
it, according to the Increaſe; whereby is expreſſed, 
that Man's. Wiſdom can never be ſuch, but that it 


may always receive ſome Increaſe in inſinitum; juſt as 


a Number cannot be ſaid infinite, unleſs theſe Words 


be added, according to the Increaſe, becauſe there 


is no Number ſo great, but it may be augmented in 
infinitum.—PBut to come to our Purpoſe, I'll ſay, that: 


Cod is adtu, and categorematically infinite. Which I 
prove thus: God is a Being ſovereignly perfect; and a 
Being ſovereignly perfect is infinite, or has infinite eſ- 
ſential Perfections, otherwiſe his Nature could receive 
a greater Complement, and conſequently could not be 
ſovereignly perfect, which is repugnant to a Being ſo- 


vereignly perfect. Whence Baruch iii. 25. ſpeaks thus of 
God; he is great, and has no End. Therefore God is 


au, or as they ſay, categorematically infinite. 

It may be aſked, if God be fo infinite, that every one 
of his Perfections, either attributal or eſſential, be like- 
wiſe infinite in its Kind ? Sia EDD 

I anſwer in the Affirmative; becauſe the Perfections 


|  Tollow the Condition of the Thing whoſe Perfections 


they are; and God being infinite, and his divine Being 


infinite; hence it may be inferr*d, that the divine Un- 


derſtanding is infinite, with regard to the Principle of 
Knowledge; and God's Will, likewiſe infinite, with re- 


gard to the Principle of Appeten xy. _ 
It may be aſked further, if Infinity be ſomething po- 


ſitive ? To which I anſwer by a Diſtinction, viz. in the 


_ Affirmative, if it be conſider'd fundamentally ; i. e. 
with regard to itſelf; for the eſſential Perfection of God 
is itſelf conſider'd in that Manner, as containin 


mally, or eminently within itſelf, all cogitable Perfec- 
tion: But in the Negative, if it be conſider'd formally; 


for thus it is only a mere Negation of Term, or Limi- 


tation. e 
It may be aſked, beſides, if Infinity be properly an 
Attribute of God? Which I anſwer in the Negative; 


either becauſe if it be conſider'd formally, it is only a 


mere Negation of Limitation ;. or becauſe Infinity is with 


regard to divine Things, as Finity is to Things created, 


which is then only ſome tranſcendent” Term; there- 


fore, Sc. 


Laſtly, it may be aſked, if the Infinity of God can 


| be known by the natural Light ? Which I anſwer in the 
Affirmative z ſince the antient Philoſophers attributed 
unity to God, or to the firſt Principle. 


\ Note, That God is not only infinite, but to him alone 


belongs actually Infinity; and to none of the crea- 


ted Subſtances, to no Quantity, or Quality; be- 


cauſe it can never happen, that either a created Sub- 
ſtance, or a Quantity, either continued, or diſcrete, 
or a Quality could be produced infinite, actu; which 
makes me affirm that, | FF 


No created Subſtance can be infinitely perfect; be- 


S for- 


* 


Therefore a Cauſe infinitely perfect, viz: God, cannot 
produce an Effect infinitely perfect. 1 | 

But ſay you, the Omnipotence of a Cauſe infinitely 
perfect, could not be better known but by his producing 
an Effect infinitely perfect. : 


I anſwer, likewiſe, this in the Negative; for the Om- 


nipotence, or infinite Power of God, is well enough un- 
derſtood, by his being capable to produce more. perfect 
Creatures in inſinitum; or to add to the ſame Creature 
greater Perfections in inſinitum: Add to this, that the 
Omnipotence, or infinite Power of God, appears much 
in his having produced all Things from nothing: For 
an infinite Being alone, can give an Exiſtence to that 
which is entirely nothing. RC ET 
It is urged further, that the ſecond Act, or Effect, 


muſt be anſwerable to the firſt Act, or effective Power; 


and therefore, if the Cauſe be infinite, the Effect muſt 
alſo be infinite. 


To this I anſwer, 1. That the ſecond Act, or Effect, 


muſt be anſwerable to the firſt Act, or effective Power, 


if by the ſecond Act is underſtood the Action, or Ope- 
ration; but not if by the ſecond Act is underſtood the 


Effect only. Therefore when it is ſaid, that the ſecond 


Act muſt be anſwerable, or ſemblable to the firſt Act, or 


effective Cauſe, that muſt be underſtood of the Action, 
or Operation; for if the Effect ſhould be entirely ſem- 


blable to the acting Power, God being ſpiritual, and 


infinite, could never have produced corporeal, and finite 
Effects. For the Operation of God, even when he pro- 


duces finite Effects, can be ſaid anſwerable to his infinite 


Power: For it is infinite, not with regard to the Term, 


or Effect, in which it is terminated, but with regard to : 


the Principle, viz. God himſelf. 


I anſwer, 2. That if the Power be infinite, the Effect 
ſhould be infinite, fyncategorematitally, or infinite by 
Power, i. e. it can be perfected in infinitum; but not 
categorematically, or infinite, au, ſo that no other Per- 
fection could be added to it by an infinite Cauſe; for 
whatever Effect is produced, it is always unequal to God; 
and may always receive from him ſeveral other Perfec- 
tions, and never arrive to the laſt. POND 


Another Objection is, that if Gd ſhould act neceſſa- 
rily without, then he ſhould produce an Effect infinite- 


ly perfect; which he can alſo do, tho' he acts freely. 


Which 1 anſwer, 1. In the Negative; for he could 


never give it Independency, ſince the Creature is eſſen- 


tially dependent. What is alledged by ſome, in Defence 
of this Objection, that the eternal Word is generated 


by the Father, without a Dependency, is quite wide 


from the preſent Queſtion ; for the Divine Word is not 


a Creature, but is God, conſubſtantial to the F ather, co- 
eternal, and not made ; but it is a Queſtion, here, of the 


Creature, which can never arrive to ſuch a State, or 


Condition, as to equal the divine Perfections. 


I anſwer, 2. That from a ſuppoſed Abſurdity, | I 
not ſurpriſing if another Abſurdity enſues. For it is an 
Abſurdity to ſuppoſe God as acting neceſſarily, i. e. that 


| _ cauſe a Creature infinitely perfect would be that whoſe 
Perfections could be contained within no Limits or 

Bounds, or which would have no End ; which is not the 

. Condition of any created Being; becauſe the Creature 
| _ thirlts always after a State of Independency, which it 


he ſhould operate without neceſſarily; fince that de- 
ſtroys his Eſſence, which being ſovereignly perfect, can- 
not be deprived of the free Power of acting ad extra, 
which is a Perfection: Therefore it muſt not appear 
ſurpriſing, if from an abſurd Hypotheſis, whereby God 


can never gain, otherwiſe it were not a Creature; and 
likewiſe becauſe it cannot be adorned, by God, with ſo 
many Perfections, but ſeveral others be communi- 
cated to it in nfiniium ; ſince God cannot exhauſt the 


Treaſure of his Perfections, nor has dny Idea of a Crea- 


ture ſo perfectly perfect, but that he ſees that he can 


produce others more perfect, in inſini tum: And there- 


fore no created Subſtance can be infinitely perfect. 

To this it may be objected, 1. That a Cauſe infi- 
nitely perfect, ſuch as God, can produce an Effect in- 
finitely perfece. e 

I anſwer in the Negative; becauſe a Cauſe infinitely 
perfect has an inexhauſtible Treaſure of Perfections, 
which conſequently cannot be exhauſted, as it ſhould be 
by an Effect infinitely perfect: Beſides, if the Effect of 


from himſelf, independent, omnipotent, eternal, &c. 


is ſuppoſed a neceſſary Agent, another Abſurdity fol- 
lows, viz. that a Creature infinitely perfect can proceed 


from kim. Though the more perfect is the Cauſe, the 


moſt perfect muſt be the Effect produced by it; pro- 


vided, however, that Effect was poſſible, and does not 


involve a Contradiction; for he could have infinite Per- 
fections, and Want, notwithſtanding the Independency, 


which is the greateſt Perfection: Then he would be- 


come equal to God, and inequal to him: He would ex- 
hauſt his Perfections, which are inexhauſtible: All which 
being ſo many Abſurdities, nothing is clearer than that 


there can be no Creature infinitely. perfect. 
A third Objection which can be made, is, that in the 
Collection of all Things poſſible, God ſees that which is 


the moſt perfect, ſo as none can be more perfect. 
an infinite Cauſe ſhould be infinite, he would not be 


different from his Cauſe, viz. God: For he would be 


I anſwer in the Negative; for God ſees in his Ideas, 
i. e. in his Nature, the Creatures poſſible, as far as thoſe 


Creatures can participate from him, according to /ome 
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Manner of Similitude; but the divine Nature, or Eſſence, 
can be participated in infinite Manners, ſome. of which are 
more perfect than the others, in-infinitum ; therefore God 
ſees that there are infinite Species of Things poſſible z and 
that ſome of them can be more perfect than the others, 
in inſinitum; and conſequently, never can arrive to that 
Species, which admit of no other more perfect, and there- 
fore, does not ſee that which is the molt perfect of all. 
Jo this it is objected, that God ſees all the Creatures 
poſſible; and conſequently ſees that which is the moſt per- 
1 is true, that God ſees all the Creatures poſſible, in his 
ſimple Ideas, 1. e. in his Nature, as far as thoſe Creatures 
can participate from him, in different Manners, in infini- 
tum: 6 it is not true, that he ſees all the Creatures 
poſſible, in their Aſſemblage, ſo. as to ſee among them 
ſome who excel all the others. Therefore God ſees in his 
ſimple Ideas, i. e. in his Nature, all the poſſible Crea- 
tures, either with regard to the Species, or to the Indi- 
viduals. eee ee | 
by For, firft, he ſees the Species, in his divers Ideas, as 
far as the Creatures can participate from him in different 
Manners ; and ſince they can participate from him in 
an infinite Number of different Manners, ſome of which 
are more perfect than the other, in inſinitum, no parti- 
cular Species can be aſſigned, which is the moſt perfect 
/// ICT 3-44 
Secondly, he ſees alſo in the ſame Ideas, all the poſ- 
ſible Individuals, v. g. he fees all the Men poſſible, in 
the ſingle Idea of Man, which can exhibit. an infinite 
Number of Men; as we ſee poſſible Circles in the Idea of 
a Circle, which repreſent an infinite Number of Circles; 
therefore if we underſtand clearly, that we cannot form 
ſo many Circles, according to that Idea, but what we 
may deſcribe many more, in infinitum ; certainly we muſt 
think, that God cannot produce ſo great a Number of 
Men, or of any other Creatures, but he can always pro- 
duce more, in infinitum ; therefore their whole Aſſem- 
blage, either according to the Species, or the Individu- 
als, cannot be taken together. „„ 
It may be urged, that a Creature more perfect than 
any other finite poſſible, would be infinitely perfect; 
and that God knowing that Creature more perfect than 
any other Finite poſſible, knows an infinite one; and 
therefore can produce ſuch a ne. 5 
To this I anſwer, 1. That it is not neceſſary for ſome- 


that it ſhould be infinite, but only the moſt perfect of 
all the Finites.: 2. That God knows a Creature more 


- butive Senſe, but not in a collective one. For Gad ſees to 


the Utmoſt a Creature more perfect than any other finite 


poſſible, taken ſeparately, and in a diſtributive Senſe; 


but not more perfect than an other poſſible in a collective 
one, or conſidered in the whole Collection, or Aſſem- 


ever ſo perfect, others can be created ſtill more perfect; 
or becauſe the whole Collection of Things poſſible, can- 


Creatures, but can produce many more, and more per- 
JJC 
Aſter I have ſhewed that God is infinitely perfect in 
his Eſſence, we muſt examine next if he be infinite accord- 
ing to Extenſion, or circumſcribed in a Place. 
Note, That to treat this Subject as it ſhould be, we muſt 
cConſider preyiouſly to it, what is God's Immenſity; 
it he be immenſe, and exiſts in all Things, not only 
y his Preſence and Power, but likewiſe by his Eſ- 
ſence, and in what Manner. e enen 
Note alſo, 1. That by the Name of Immenſity, is un- 
derſtood commonly the unlimitated Diffuſion of the 
divine Subſtance, and his Aptitude of co- exiſting in 
Things, Places, and infinite Spaces, in which, how⸗- 
ever, he is not contained nor confined. And by the 
Name of Ubiquity, is underſtood the actual Preſence 
of Cod, in all Things and Places; whence. it appears, 
that Immenſity is in the Manner of Aptitude, and 
_ Ubiquity in the Manner of Act. 2. When it is aſked, 
in this Place, if God exiſts in all Things by his Eſſence; 


: 


— 


* 3 


| been of that 
perfect than any other Creature finite poſſible, in a diſtri- 


. exiſts in 2 5 
in thoſe which 


We do not aſk yet if the divine Eſſence or Subſtance 
be the formal Ratio, whereby God is in all Things ; 
: but only if the divine Subſtance. be found in all Things? 
3. If God exiſts, not only in Things actually exiſting, 
but likewiſe, in Things poſſible. All which Que- 
p ſtions I'll anſwer in the following Manner, © 
1. God is, immenſe, and every where, which IT prove by 
the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the 
Scripture, Ferem. xxiii. I fill the Heavens and the Larth, 
By the Fathers, and firſt by St. Athanaſius's Symbol, 
The Father is immenſe, the Son is immenſe, and the Holy 
Ghoſt is immenſe ;, yet they are not three Immenſities, but one 
Immenſity. By St. Ambroſe, Lib. 1. de ſpiritu ſancto. Who 
dares ſay that the Holy Ghoſt is a'Creature, who is always 
in all Things, and every where. By Reaſon, becauſe the 


Ratio of Immenſity and Ubiquity belongs to him. 


2. God is in all Things by his Preſence, Power, and 
Eſſence. He is in all Things by his Preſence ; becauſe 


for God to be thus, in Things, is nothing elſe but for 


him to have all Things preſent; but all Things are pre- 
ſent to Cod; ſince it is written in the Epiſtle to the He- 


brews, Chap. 4. That here is no Creature inviſible before 


him, ſince all is naked, and ej d to his Eyes, 
therefore, Sc. He is in all Things by his Power; 

ſince for God to be thus in Things, is nothing elſe bur 
to have them all ſubject to his Power, and depending 
on his Operation, either Production, or Conſervation ; 
but all Things are thus ſubject to God, and depend 
thus of God, as prov'd by ſeveral Paſſages of the Scrip- 
ture, viz. from the firſt to the Corinthians, Chap. xi. 
God operates all Things in all Things. Heb. i. Carrying all 

Things by the Virtue of bis Word. And As xiii. In ipſo 
vivimus, movemur & ſumus, therefore, Sc. He is in 
all Things by his Eſſence ; or, which is the ſame, accord- 
ing to his Subſtance; which I pot by the Scripture, 
the Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon, By the Scrip- 
ture, Pſalm cxxxix. Whither ſhall I go then from thy Spi- 


rit? or whither ſhall I go then from thy Preſence? FI 
climb up into Heaven thou art there; if I go down to 


Hell thou art there alſo. By the Councils, eſpecially that 
of Lateran, under Innocentius III. c. firmiter. de ſan. 
Trinit. and likewiſe from the Symbol of St. Athanaſius. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. 7. - de 
Trinit. c. 30. Deus ubique totus implens Cælum & Terram 


| preſente potentid, non abſente naturd. And St. Bernard, 
thing to be more perfect than another finite poſſible, H. 


am. g. de Aduentu. Agqualiter ubique totus ef, per 
ſuam ſubſtantiam. Even the Pagan Philoſophers have 
been Opinion, as witneſſed by St. Auguſtin, 
Lib. 4. de civ, Dei. c. 9. By Reaſon, either becauſe to 
be eſſentially in all Things, is a Perfection ſimply fim- | 
ple, and therefore to be attributed to God; or becauſe 
the Power of God is always, and every where, ſince he 


is the immediate Principle of all Things. For God is 
c every where his own Virtue, and not only, as the im- 
blage of Things poſſible; either becauſe, let any one be 


mediate Principle of Operation in all Things, but as im- 


mediately operating; therefore, and the Eſſence of G 


| | is alſo every where, becauſe, according to St. Anſelmus, 
not be taken at once; ſince God cannot produce ſo many > 


lib:\de Incarn. verbi, c. 4. God's Being and his Power are 
the ſame. Add, - an infinite Quantity of Virtue, is no 


leſs every where, than a Body having an infinite dimen- 
five Quantity. Notwithſtanding what is alledged againſt 


it, that Heaven is called the Seat of God. Hſalm cxv. 


All the whole Heavens are the Lord's; the Earth bas be 
given to the Children of Men, Becauſe by theſe, and ſem- 
| blable Words, is given to underſtand only, that God is 
there operating in a more particular Manner, than he is 
in other Places. As witneſſed by St. Jobn Damaſcenus, 
Lib. 1. de fide Orthodox. c. 5. 1 8 
lt may be aſked in this Place, in what Manner G 


either in thoſe Which exiſt actually, or 
have no actual, but only a poſſible Ex- 


iſtence? 


To which L anſwer, 1. That he exiſts ſubſtantially in 
the Creatures actually exiſting, in the ſame Manner the 
Cauſe exiſts in the Effect. The Reaſon is, becauſe in all 
thoſe Things he exerciſes the Cauſality of an efficient 
-Cayſe. 2. That he exiſts 
CC N 
I it be aſked further, in what Manner God, whom we 


Ko 


s only aptitudinally in the poſ- 


3 Conſider 
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ſay a Place without Place. 


conſider immenſe, and conſequently exiſting every where, 


exiſts every where? If circumſcriptively, or deſinitiveh, 
or at leaſt repletively ? I anſwer, that he is in all Places 


repletively, but not circumſcriptively, nor definitively. 
52 f ; 9 y . J - ; . . 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. that he is repletively in all 


be thus in all Places, is for him to be all on the whole 


1 


Places, viz. of a ſpiritual Repletion ; becauſe, for God to 


Place, and all in every Part of that Place; and hence, to 


not exclude a Body, nor be defin'd or circumſcrib'd by 


the Place, but God is, in that Manner, in all Places ; 
and is therefore repletively in all Places. Fe 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that he is not in a 
Place circumſcriptively; becauſe to be thus in a Place, is 


to be in it ſo as for the whole located, to anſwer to the 


whole Place, and his different Parts to anſwer, likewiſe, 
to the different Parts of the ſame Place ; but God can- 
not be thus in any Place, becauſe his being a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance, and conſequently indiviſible, he has not a quan- 
titative Bulk of Parts, which could anſwer to the Parts of 
a Place; and therefore, Sc. ARG 


I prove the third Part, viz, that he is not definitively 
in a Place, becauſe to be thus in a Place, is to be pre- 


ſent in it of a finite, and limitated Preſence, ſo that the 


Exiſtence of the Thing placed, does not exceed the 
Place, tho? it wants Extenſion of Parts; but God neither 
is, nor can be thus in a Place, ſince there is no Place 
which can terminate, or confine his Preſence: There- 
fore we can juſtly ſay with Boætius, that every Place is ra- 
ther preſent to God, than God is preſent to a Place. 


All the Parts of this Anſwer, are confirm'd by the 


Authority of St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 112. c 12. Ubique to- 


tus est, & in nullo continetur loco. And Lib. 7. de Trinit. 
c. 1. Ubique ef, fine ullo ſitu præſens, ſine habitu omnia 
continens, ſine loco ubique totus, fine tempore ſempiternus. 
And by the Authority of St. Bernard, Serm. 8. in cant. 


Omnia continet loca, & quæqus ſuis ordinat locis. Whence 


it may be ſaid, that God is in a Place, but not properly 


locally. It may alſo be faid, that he is every where, 
and no where, in this Senſe, that he is no where in the 
Manner of Bodies, or as circumſcrib'd or defin'd by a 
Place: For this Reaſon, Peter Damianus, Lib. 1. Epif, 


calls the Place where God is, illocal. As if he would 


_ Laſtly it may be aſk'd, if God would be in the Va- 
cuum, if there was one? ee oy 3 
1 anſwer, that he would not be there actually, but 
only aptitudinally; becauſe he does not operate there. 
Our next grand Queſtion is, if the external divine 
Operation, be the formal Reaſon why God exiſts in all 


Creatures; and if it be a ſufficient Means to demonſtrate, 
even a priori, that he exiſts in them? 5 5 7 


Note, That to underſtand this Queſtion well, we muſt 
bobſerve, that it is not aſked, if from God's Operation, 
his Preſence, and Exiſtence, in created Beings, can be 
inferr'd ; but only if his Preſence can be demonſtrated 
a priori, by his Operation towards Things, ſo that 
the tranſient Operation, whereby he either produces, 
or preſerves them, or whereby he does ſome other 
Thing towards them, be a true and formal Reaſon 
why God 1s in thoſe Things, and be not only ſome- 
thing conſequent to his Preſence. Theſe previouſly 
obſerv'd, Pll anſwer, - 19: 5 


That the external Operation of Cod, is a formal Rea- 


ſon why Cod is preſent, and exiſtent” in all the created 


Things; which I prove from the common Manner of 


God is preſent, and exiſtent in all Things, to the ex- 
ternal divine Operation; as it appears from As xvii. 
where, after the Apoſtle has ſaid that God is not far from 


the Negative; for God, we have ſaid in the firſt Part, to 
exiſt beyond Heaven, does not exiſt there poſitively, as 


o 


Speaking of the Scripture, attributing the Reaſon why 


every one of us, adds the Reaſon why, becauſe, ſays he, we 


live, we move, and exift in him. 1 prove it hikewiſe by 


the Fathers, particularly St. Damaſcenus, Lib. Orthodox. 


locus est, omnia implens, ac ſupra omnia conſiſtens, omniaque 
in ſe complectens, & tamen in loso eſſe dicitur, ibique Deus 
efſe aſſeritur, ubi perſpicua cus operatio exiſtit, i. e. there- 


fore God as a Being free from Matter and Circumſcription, 
is not in a Place; for himſelf is his on Place, filling 


Fid. c. 16. Deus igitur, ſays he, ut qui materiæ, & circum- 
ſcriptionis expers eff, haudquaquam in loco eſt; ipſe enim ſibi 


« 
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up all Things, ſtanding over all Things, and containing 
all Things in himſelf, and notwithſtanding is ſaid to be 
in a Place; but the Place of Gad is affirm'd to be, where 
his perſpicuous Operation exiſts. Teriullian has inſinua- 
ted the ſame Thing, Lib; Cont. Prax. c. 23. when ke 
ſays, Cæterum ſtimus, Deum etiam intra abyſſes eſſe, & 
ubique confiſtere, ſed vi, & poteſtate, 1. e. by Operation. 

I prove it, likewiſe, by Reaſon ; for that is a formal 
Reaſon why God is preſent ſubſtantially in created Beings, 
by which he is join'd to them, and indiſtant from them; 
but he is thus by the external Operation; therefore the 
external Operation of God, is the formal Reaſon why he 
is ſubſtantially preſent in the Things created; and there 
can be no other formal Reaſon of ſuch Preſence. For, not 
1. Any modal Form, either becauſe it ought not to be ad- 
mitted in God, or becauſe there is no Neceſſity of admit- 
ting it, even in the Creatures. Nor 2. A continued Quan- 
tity ; ſince God is a Stranger to ſuch Quantity, for God 
7s @ Spirit, Nor 3. The Subſtance of God itſelf, ſince 
there is no Conjunction of a Thing with another, but 
where there is a Contact; but there can be no Contact 
between God and the Creatures, but by Means of the 
Operation; for as there is no Contact between two Bo- 
dies, but by Means of a continued Quantity; likewiſe 
there can be no Contact between two ſpiritual. Things, 
or between a Spirit and a Body, but by Means of the 


Power, or Operation; for the Contact of Power in ſpi- 
ritual Things, coreſponds to the quantitative Contact of 


the Bodies. | 


Our next Queſtion is, if God who is Au in all Things 


created, exiſts likewiſe beyond the Heavens, and in what 


Manner ? If, v. g. he exiſts there as in ſome imaginary 


Spaces? | 5 I Ag 
_ TI anſwer the firſt Part of this Queſtion, viz. That 
God exiſts beyond this World, and beyond the Heavens, 
in the Affirmative, which I prove by the Scripture, and 


by the Fathers. By the Scripture,” becauſe in ſeveral | 


Places of it, it is ſaid, that God is higher than Heaven, 


and deeper than the Abyſs. Whence it is not ſurprizing, 


if it is ſaid in the 2 Chronicles ii. That Heaven cannot 


contain him, By the Fathers, particularly Peter Damia- 
nus, Opuſc. 36. Ipſe Deus manet ſuper omnia, ipſe infra 
omnia, ipſe intra omnia, ipſe extra omnia; ſuperior ef per 
potentiam, inferior per ſubſtantationem, interior per ſubti- 
litatem, exterior per magnitudinem. St. Denis had already 
faid the fame Thing, though in different Terms, Lib. 2. 


de Divin, nom. c. 9g. mo ot | 
I anſwer the ſecond Part of the ſame. Propoſition in 


in a Space, even imaginary. Becauſe, beyond the World, 
and beyond the Heavens, there is properly no Space 
whence it follows, that God exiſts no where beyond the 


Heavens actually, but only by Power and Aptitude, in 
that he can produce, by his infinite Virtue, ſeveral other 
real Spaces, where he would be apt to reſide, 

But if it be fo, it may be aſk d, where can God be 


— 


conceiv'd to exiſt beyond the World? 


I I anſwer, that God beyond the World, and beyond 
the Heavens, is in himſelf, as he was in himſelf before 


he had created the World. It was the Sentiment of the 
antient Fathers, „ e of St. Auguſtin, who on the 


Pſalm cxxiii. Qui habitas in Cælo; ſpeaks thus, Antequam 
Deus faceret Cælum, & Terram ubi habitabat ? In ſe ha- 


bitabat Deus, apud ſe habitabat, & apud ſe eſt Deus. 
Which had alſo been the Sentiment of Tertullian, Lib. 
cont. Prax. c. 5. Ante omnia Deus erat ſolus, ſays he, 


ipſe ibi mundus, & locus, & omnia ſelus. Hence theſe 


two common Verſes : 


Die ubi tunc eſſet, cum preter eum nibil eſſet? 
Tune ubi nunc, in ſe; quoniam ſibi ſuſficit ipſe. 


It may be objected againſt this Part of our Propoſition, 


that St. Auguſtin, diſputing againſt the Platonicians, af- 


firms, Lib. 11. de civit. Dei, c. g. That God is in the Spaces 
which are beyond the World; but thoſe Spaces are the 


fore, Sc. | 


ſame which we commonly call imaginary ; there- 


4 Auguſtin 


To anſwer this Objection, we muſt obſerve that St, 
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notwithſtanding, of Opinion, that the World had been 
from all Eternity; induced to it by this ſingle Suppoſi- 


tion, that if the World had not been from all Eternity 


infinite Spaces of Time had paſſed before the Creation 
. World, in which God had been idle but they 
thought that Sentiment a very groſs Abſurdity; whence 
they concluded that the World had been from all Eter- 
nity. But St. Augaſtin, diſputing here againſt them, 
makes uſe; of an Argument ad hominem, taken from the 
infinite Spaces. For if, ſays he, they imagine infinite 


Spaces of Time before the Creation of the World, in 


which it does not ſeem that Cod could have abſtained 
from Work; let them imagine likewiſe beyond the 
World infinite local Places, - in which God could not 
have abſtained from Work, and the Conſequence will 
be, that they'll admit with Epicurus an infinite Number 
of Worlds. 


The next important Queſtion which falls under our 


Examen, relating to the ſame Subject, is, if to be every 

where, is ſo much the Property of God, that it cannot 
be communicated to the Creature; and if Immenſity be 

a poſitive Attribute of God? | hs | 


Note, That to reſolve this Queſtion we muſt obſerve, 
1. That ſomething may be ſaid to be every where in 


two Manners. Firſt, ſimply ; ſecondly, in Part, or 
ſecundum quid: To be every where ſimply, requires 


two Conditions; the firſt Condition is, that one 
| ſhould be every where by himſelf, and not by Acci- 
dent ; the ſecond, that one ſhould be all in all Spaces, 


and all in every Part of thoſe Spaces: But to be every 
where ſecundum quid, is when one of theſe two Condi- . 


tions is wanted, — 2. That one is by himſelf ev 
where, when his Nature requires he ſhould fill up all 
Spaces, and there is no Space poſſible which he would 
not fill, if that Space was produced: That one is 
only by Accident every where ; when he is there in 
one of the following Manners, viz. when there is no- 
thing there but himſelf; or if he fills all the Spaces, 
his not filling them could notwithſtanding happen, 
either becauſe he could be annihilated, or becauſe he 
could abſtain from the Operation, whereby he fills all 
the Spaces: Thus that Angel whoſe Operation would 


be extended to all Spaces, would be ſaid to be every 


where by Accident. Theſe previouſly obſervedʒ; 


I fay, 1. That to be every where ſimply, and by 
himſelf, belongs properly to God alone; which I prove 
by the Fathers, and by Reaſon. —By the Fathers, eſpe- 
_ cially St. Ambroſe, Lib. 1. de ſpirit. ſan. c. 7. Quis, lays 

he, audeat creaturam dicere ſpiritum ſanttum, qui in 
omnibus ſemper, & ubique ſemper eſt, quod utique divini- 
tatis eft proprium. And St. Anſelmus in Prolog. c. 13. 
Solus Deus ubique operatur, ubique eſſe potgſt. By Reaſon, 


becauſe God alone is all in all Spaces, and all in every 


Part of the Spaces, and thus by his Nature, requires to 
fill all Spaces, ſo that there is none poſſible which he 


Being, from whom all other Beings depend for their 
Exiſtence and Preſervation. Whence St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 
57. Non parti rerum, ſays he, partem ſuam preſentem 
prebet, & alteri parti partem alteram, æquales æqualibus, 
minori vero minorem, majorique majorem: Sed non ſolum 
_ #niverſitati creature, verum cuilibet parti totus adeft, 
I fay, ſecondly, that the Creature may be every where 
ſecundum quid only ; either becauſe God can annihilate all 
Places, and preſerve only one. In this Caſe a Body which 
was in that ſingle Place could be ſaid to be every where; 
becauſe it could not be ſuppoſed that there was any other 
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* ſpeaks in that Place againſt ſome who though 
A ing God for Creator of this World, were, 


is nothing but the Negation of Menſurability. 


SY 


if taken fundamentally, ſince taken in that Mannen it 
is the divine Eſſence itſelf, infinitely perfect; and by 
his infinite Perfection, requiring to be in all Spaces. 
But 1t is not poſitive if taken formally, for thus taken it 


From this we muſt paſs to the Immutability of God, 
ſince Immutability proceeds from Immenſity, if not en- 
tirely, at leaſt in Part, viz. with Regard to a Place: And 
as Immutability is the Root of divine Eternity, we muſt: 
treat of it, after we have treated of Immenſity, and before 
we treat of Eternity. | Jo Les | 

Therefore Fl examine firſt, if God be intirely immuta- 
ble; ſecondly, it a perfect Immutability be ſo much the 


Creature. fo | 


Property of God, that it cannot be communicated to 8 


Note, That the better to reſolve theſe two important 
Queſtions, we muſt obſerve, 1. That by the Name of 
Immulability is underſtood here a certain Manner of 


God's Being, whereby he exiſts neceſſarily, and perſe- 


veres conſtantly in all Sorts of Perfections; whence it 
appears, that this Immutability imports the Nega- 
tion of all Sorts of Mutations. 2. By the Name of 
Mutation is underſtood the Tranſition of a Being from 
one Term to the other: Which Tranſition! is made 
either with Regard to the Term, or with Regard ;to 
the Subject. It is made with Regard to the Term, 


tion from being ſimply to not being ſimply. A Mu- 
tation is made with Regard to the Subject, when the 


ſame Subject remaining, it acquires or loſes ſome 


Form, either ſubſtantial or accidental : By that acci- 
Quality, or Place, or the like. 
obſerved; - : 


by the Scripture, the Councils, Symbols; Fathers, and 
by Reaſon, By the Scripture, Num. xxii. God 7s not 


like Man to be meaſured, nor like the Son of Man that he, 


ſhould change; Malach. iii. T am the Lord, and do not 


change. Pſalm cix. They'll be changed, but thou art al- 


ways the ſame. Jac. i. In whom there is no Tranſmutation, 


when, either by Creation a Tranſition is made from a 
not being ſimply to a being ſimply, or by Annihila- 


dental Form is commonly underſtood Quantity, or 
_ Theſe previouſly 


I fay, that God is entitely immutable ; which I prove 


* 


nor a Shadow of Viciſitude. By the Councils, particularly 


that of Nice againſt the Arians, who ſaid that che Son of 
God was created and convertible. 
ticularly St. Auguſtin, Tract. 23. in Joan. and St. Gregory, 
Pope, Lib. 12. moral. c. 17. Ipſa, ſays he, mutabilitas 
umbra eft, que quaſi obſcuret lucem, fi eam per aliquas vi- 
ciſſitudines permutaret. Sed quia in Deo mutabilitas non 
venit, nulla ejus lumen umbra viciſſitudinis intercidit. 
Reaſon, becauſe it is impoſlible to imagine that any Mu- 
tation, or Change could happen to God.— 1. Not that 
Mutation, which is terminated to a Ceſſation of Exiſtence, 
ſince God is always neceſſarily exiſtent, eternal, and im- 
mortal. 2. Not that which regards a Place; ſince God, 


who is every where, as already proved, cannot be moved 
from one Place to another. 


would not fill, if it was produced; his being a neceſſary Accidents, ſince there are no Accidents in God. 4. Nor 


3. Not that which regards 


that which regards Cognition, and which conſiſts in that 
one thinks ſomething true, what he thought falſe before; 
and vice verſa; ſince God, who is infinitely wiſe cannot 
deceive, nor be deceived. 5. Nor that which regards 
the Decree, or Determination of the Will, and which 
conſiſts in that one is determined to do what he was be- 
fore determined not to do. | LOS 
To the ſecond Queſtion, viz. If all Sorts of Immutabi- 
ities be ſo much the Property of God, as not to be com- 


municable to the Creature? I anſwer in the Affirmative : 
For God, alone, has within himſelf the Principle of In- 


By the Fathers, par- 


By 


Place beſides that: Or becauſe God can produce a Crea- mutability ; ſince he is, alone, a Being of himſelf, a Be- 
ture, whoſe external Operation could be extended to all ng ſupreme au, and ſovereignly neceſſary; a Being 
the Spaces which are in the whole World ; thus it would infinite in all Kind of Perfections, immenſe, eternal. 


happen that that Creature would be every where of the For that Reaſon: it is ſaid of God, 1 Tim. vi. That be 
whole World. Bt "2 vn bath Immortality; and therefore Immutability ; as 
It may be aſked, if Immenſity be a ſpecial Attribute St. Auguſtin explains it, Lib. 1. de Trinit. c. 1. Non di- 


of God? | | ceirret (ſays he) ſolus habet; niſi quia vera immortalitas eſt, 
. _T anſwer in the Affirmative; the ſame as Quantity is a quam nulla; poteft habere creatura, guoniam ſolius eſt 

ſpecial Accident in the Body. If it be aſked if that At- Crealoris. $5 | _— 
tribute is a r one ? TIl anſwer, that it is poſitive Whence I conclude, that it does net belong to the 


Vor. II. Creature, 


| * 


rr — — 
* 
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Creature, to be entirely immutable ; becauſe all Crea- 
ciple of Mutability ; becauſe they are either outwardly, 


or inwardly mutable. That they are outwardly muta- 


ble, is eaſily enough proved, from their having been 
formed, by God, from nothing; and therefore can be 
reduced, by him, to nothing, as proved by St. Fulgen- 
tius, Lib. de fide ad Petrum, c. 3. Nature d Deo fatte 
ideò proficere poſſunt, quia eſſe acceperunt : ided deficere 
quia ex nibilo fatte ſunt. Ad defectum ducit eas conditio 
originis, ad profectum verò eas probevit operatio Creatoris. 
That they are alſo all inwardly mutable, if not en- 
tirely, at leaſt of one of the different Manners of Muta- 
bility, heretofore mentioned, is proved from that there 
is no Creature but has one of-theſe two paſſive Powers, 
viz. either to a ſubſtantial Being, or to an accidental 


Being. 


As the Eternity of God proceeds from his Immutabi- 


lity, as from its Origin; after we have treated of the 


divine Immutability, we muſt treat next of his Eternity. 


1 Note, That to underſtand well this Subject, we muſt 
bobbſerve, I. That Eternity can be taken in different Man- 


ners: 1. In a wide Senſe, for any long Duration, tho' 
it has a Beginning and an End. It is taken in this Senſe, 
Geneſ. xvii. where God promiſes Abraham, the Land in 
which he was to dwell to all Eternity; Pl] give thee, 
ſays he, and to thy Seed, the Land of thy Peregrina- 


tion, and all the Land of Canaan, for an eternal Poſſeſ- 


ion. 2. In a narrower Senſe, for a Duration, having 
a Beginning, but which is to have no End. Thus, 


the Beatitude and Damnation of Angels and Men is 


call'd Eternal, Matt. xxv. They'll go into eternal 
Torments, and the Fuſt into eternal Life; or, alſo, for 
a Duration, which has neither Beginning nor End ; 
but which is not entirely free from Mutability : Thus 
a Creature would be ſaid eternal, which was from all 
Eternity. 3. In a ſtrict and proper Senſe, for that 
Duration, which has not only neither Beginning nor 


End, but is free likewiſe from all Sort of Mutability. 
It is only a Queſtion here of that Eternity taken in the 
third Manner. — II. By the Name Duration, is under- 


ſtood a Thing perſevering in his Being. Of this Sort 

of ſimple Duration, one is internal, which is nothing 
but the permanent Exiſtence of a Thing; the other 
external, which is nothing but the Meaſure of the 


perſevering Exiſtence of a Thing, by the Motion of 
the firſt Mobile. Theſe previouſly obſerved,” 


I ſay, that E ERNIT v, properly ſo call'd, is common- 


ly defined, an entire, and, together, perfect Poſſeſſion of 


an indeterminable Life ; or, which is the ſame, an inde- 
terminable, indiviſible, and independent Duration. Which 


I prove by the Explication of the Terms of which this 
Definition conſiſts. | | | „ 


1. It is call'd Poſſeſſion, or Duration becauſe it is a 


perſevering Exiſtence of a Thing, or a perſevering, 
firm, and tranquil Permanation of a Thing, in its Being. 
2. It is ſaid of Life, i. e. of a living Exiſtence; ſince 


in eternal Things, to be, and to live, is one and the 
lame Thing; according to St. Anſelmus, Menolog. c. 24. 
quoniam idem eft illis eſſe, & vivere. = 
3. Of an indeterminable Life; 1. e. which cannot be 
terminated by any Limits; viz. neither by a Limit from 


which, nor a Limit to which ; or, which is the ſame 


Thing, which has neither Beginning nor Ed. 
4. All together, and indiviſible; becauſe Eternity, 


properly ſo called, is not ſubſtantially, or accidentally, a 


ſucceſſive Duration, and has not Parts ſucceeding one 
another; fince it has neither preterite, nor future, but 


only a preſent, co-exiſtent to all the Differences of 


Time; whence it is not ſurprizing if God, who is eter- 


nal, is call'd Rev. i. who is, who was, and who is to 
tome. Therefore that Duration is like an Inſtant fixt 


and permanent; which exiſting within himſelf indiviſi- 
ble, is co-extended to all the Durations, even diviſible 
ones. © | | | 


- 


6. I is ſaid, and perfect; as well to exclude all De- 
pendance, all Mutability, and generally all Imperfection; 


as to diſtinguiſn it from an inſtantaneous Duration, 


which though it be altogether, becauſe free from all ſuc- 
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ceſſive Parts; its Being is notwithſtanding imperfe&, 
tures, without Diſtinction, have in themſelves ſome Prin- e WE OE | 


becauſe it vaniſhes inſtantly. 


Note, That from what we have ſaid, it may be inferr'd, 


that Eternity is,an indeterminable Duration, indiviſible, 


and free from all Succeſſion, and Mutability. If, and 


in what Manner it differs, not only from Time, but 


alſo from Age, I'll explain here in few Words. 
Therefore, | . 


It may be aſked, firſt, If Eternity be diſtinguiſhed 
both from continued and diſcreet Time? Which I an- 
ſwer in the Affirmative, as it appears from the Defini- 
tion of both: For, 1. A continued Time imports with 


itſelf a Succeſſion of Parts, which Eternity does not im- 


port; for a continued Time, according to_Ariftotle, is 
nothing elſe but the numerated Motion of the firſt Mo- 
bile, according to its prior or poſterior Parts in the Suc- 
ceſſion; when as Eternity is the perfect Poſſeſſion of an 
indeterminable Life. 2. A diſcreet Time, is nothing elſe 
but a Collection of ſeveral diſcreet Inſtants following one 
another; ſuch as the Collection of ſeveral Actions of an- 


Angel, for each of them laſt during a diſcreet Inſtant; 


and ſeveral following one another, compoſe a diſcreet 
Time. That Time conſiſts in that Duration, appears 
from its being compoſed as of ſeveral Parts; and that, 
only, a diſcreet Time conſiſts in that Duration, is evi- 


dent, in that thoſe Parts are not united together by a 
common Tye ; but ſuch Collection of ſeveral diſcreet 
Inſtants, following one another, is not found in an eter- 


nal Duration; therefore, Sc. | 


imports an indeterminable Duration, i. e. a Duration which 
has neither Beginning nor End : But Age, though it be 
a Duration of a Thing which is to have no End ; it is 


however of a Thing which has a Beginning. 2. As to 
the diſcreet Inſtant, it is alſo apparent from the ſole De- 


finition of that Inſtant, Thus, it is commonly defined 


by Philoſophers, a Duration of a natural ſpiritual Thing ; 


but which is permanent, and has a Beginning and an 
End; ſuch is the Duration of the immanent, natural 
Acts of an Angel: For the Action of an Angel is 


call'd Inſtant z not that it laſts only during an Inſtant 


of our Time, but becauſe it is the Duration of an A& 


entitatively indiviſible. | 


The next Thing we'll aſk is, If God be eternal, of an 
Eternity properly ſo called? To which I anſwer in the 


Affirmative ; and prove my Anſwer by the Scripture, 
the Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon. — By Scripture, 


Gene ſ. xii. He invoked there the Name of the eternal God. 


Romans, the laſt Chap. according to the Precept of the 


eternal God. — By the Councils, particularly the third of 
Toledo, Can. 6. and of Lateran, under Innocent III. 
Likewiſe by the Symbol of St. Athanaſius, where it is 
ſaid, the Father Eternal, the Son Eternal, the Holy Ghoſt 
Eternal; and yet they are not Three Eternals, but One 


Eternal, —By the Fathers, particularly Tertullian, cont, 
Hermog. c. 4. Quis, ſays he, alius Dei cenſus quam E- 
ternitas ? quis alius Eternitatis ſtatus, quem ſemper fuiſſe, 
& futurum eſſe ex prerogativd nullius initii, & nullius 


nis? — By Reaſon, becauſe his living of a Life infinitely 
png and poſſeſſes his divine Being interminably, in- 


iviſibly, and independently. Interminably, becauſe he 
has no Beginning, and is to have no End: Indiviſibly 
becauſe he poſſeſſes his divine Being entirely together, 


without any Succeſſion or Mutation, as taught by Peter 


Damianus, N 36. c. 13. omnipotenti Deo, ſays he, 


non eſt heri, vel cras, ſed bodie ſempiternum, cui nibil de- 
fluit, nibil accedit. * nky it appears, that there is 
| enſe in God formally, but 
eminently only, as inſinuated by St. Auguſtin, Tract. 9g. 


neither preterit, nor future 


in Joan. And independently, he has received his Being 


neither from himſelf, nor from another: Not from 


himſelf, becauſe no Body can be the Cauſe of his own 
Exiſtence. Nor from another, becauſe God is the firlt 
Being, and a Being of himſelf. | 19 90 


We'll conclude this Subject of the Eternity of God, by. 


aſking, 


It may be aſked, ſecondly, If, and in what Manner, 
Eternity is diſtinguiſhed from Age, and from a diſcreet 
Inſtant ? and Pll anſwer, that it is diſtinguiſhed from 
both. And, 1. That it is diſtinguiſhed from Age, is 
eaſily underſtood ; becauſe Eternity, as already obſerved, 
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that nothing that is ſup 


From the Eternity I'll paſs to the Unity of God, be- 


king, If Eterni be ſo entirely proper to God, as it 
— no — appropriated to the Creature ? 


it to reſolve this Queſtion, we muſt Þbſerve, 
. ines Vilaga are aſked in this Place, viz. 1. If 
ſomething different in Eſſence from God, has been of 
all Eternity. 2. If at leaſt it could have been from all 
Eternity. 3. If ſuppoſed that ſomething different in 
Eſſence from God, had been of all Eternity, Eternity 
would remain proper to him. Theſe previouſly ob- 
ſerv'd, my firſt Anſwer is, | 


That nothing which is ſuppoſed different in Eſſence 
from God, has been from all Erernity, - and therefore 
with Reſpect to Things which exiſt, or have exiſted, 
Eternity is proper to God alone. 


Scripture, the Councils, the, Fathers, and by Reaſon. 


By the Scripture, which inſinuates that all Things have 
eſpecially when it is written, Gen. 1. 
bat God created the Heavens and Earth, 


had a Beginning, 
whereby 
is underſtood an univerſal Collection of Things. Whence 


it is not ſurprizing, that God is faid alone, 2 Tim. vi. to 


have the Immortality ; and conſequently the Eternity, 
fince Eternity follows immediately Immutability. By the 


Councils, particularly that of Lateran, c. 14. where it 


is ſaid, that the Church has defined that we are to be- 
heve, as an Article of Faith, that God alone 1s eternal. 


Buy the Fathers, particularly St. Ambroſe, in Prom. Lib. 


Hexameron ; and St. Auguſtin, Lib, 12. de civit. c. 15. 


in theſe Words, Nec aliquam creatore coeternam creatu- 
ram eſſe dicimus, quod fides ratioque ſana condemnat. By 


Reaſon, becauſe if ſomething was of all Eternity different 
in Eſſence from God, it would be either created, or in- 


created; but neither of it could be eternal of an Eternity 
properly ſo called: Not the firſt, becauſe, as Pl] ſay pre- 


ſently, not only no Creature has been from all Eternity, 
but could not even have been. Nor the ſecond, be- 
cauſe all that is uncreated is God, according to St. Au- 
guſtin, Lib. 6. de Trinit. c. 6. but nothing different from 


God can be God; therefore nothing that's different from 


God can be eternal of an Eternity, properly, and ſtrict- 
I * 4 


My Anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Propoſi tion is, 
fed different in Eſſence from 


God, has not only never been of all Eternity, but could not 


even be of all Eternity. Becauſe what is ſuppoſed ſuch, 
muſt alſo be ſuppoſed created: But nothing created can 


be co-eternal to God, according to the Sentiment of St. 


Fulgentius, Lib. 1. ad Monim. c. 12. where he expreſſes 


himſelf in theſe Terms, an ne Creatoris opus fine initio non 
potuit, nec poteſt feri, &c. | 


ls anſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion, that tho? 
ſomething different in Eſſence from God, had been from 


all Eternity, that fame Eternity would not deſiſt, not- 
withſtanding, from being proper to God alone. Becauſe, 
though that ſomething ſhould have neither Beginning 


nor End, it would not be free from Mutability; from 


which all that's eternal muſt be free; therefore, Sc. 


Note, That the whole Doctrine of the Eternity of God, 
the following Verſes, attributed to St. 


is included in 
Proſper: | 51 
At vero Aternum nibil effugit, omniaque adſunt 
Salva Deo, nibil ef illi tardumve, citumve, . 
NMec dilata nunquam, nec feſtinata putemus. 
Jo veniunt noſtris mutantur tempora rebus ; ' 


on quod ubigue Agitur, quod geſtum eg, 
. SHY e | rendum, 


Ante oculos Domini puncto ſub hit in uno. 
Una dies cui ſemper adeſt, cras atque heri naſtrum. 


ning this important Subject, which deſtroys entirely 


dhe whole Pagan Theology. by this Queſtion; If God 
be one, and entirely one, and of what Unity? EL 
Note, That before we can pretend to reſolve this Que- 
tion, we muſt obſerve; 1. That by the Name Unity, 


is underſtood. a Negation of Diviſion, Whence that 


is faid one, which is undivided in itſelf, and divided 
from all other, Whence it appears, that one, or U- 
_ Ay, adds nothing to a Being, but only a Negation of 


4 
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Which I prove by the 


lence, ſuch as God is. For, 1. He is a Being by way 
of Excellence, becauſe he has the Plenitude of Being, 


By the Scripture, Deut. 32. See that 1 am alone, and 


Philoſophers, and particularly Seneca, had been of that 
Opinion, therefore he exclaims againſt him, becauſe he 


quodgque ge- 


. * 
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Diviſion. It a likewiſe, that Unity is oppoſed 
to Multitude, N ſomething can be ſaid ts in 
two Manners, 1. Affirmatively, which is the ſame as 

undivided, and entirely ſimple in itſelf, without con- | 
ſtitutive Parts, or with Parts, but united really, and - 3 
undivided from itſelf : Whence it appears, that af- 7 
firmative Unity is the Simplicity itſelf of the Being, 
or an Entity undivided in itſelf, and entirely ſimple. 
2. Excluſively, which is the ſame as one excluding a 

Plurality of his Semblables. 3. Unity can be con- 
ſidered, either as generical or ſpecifick, or numerical. 


Tiftſe previouſly obſerved, I anſwer to the firſt Part 
of the Queſtion. FRE | 


That God is one, and entirely one, of an affirmative 
Unity; becauſe Boœtius ſays, that among all Things 
which pretend to Unity, the Unity of the divine Trinity 
muſt be placed firſt, And St. Bernard, Lib. de conclid. 
c. 7. ſays the ſame Thing in different Terms. And we 


learn from St. Thomas, that that is entirely one affirma- 
tively, which is an undivided Being by way of Excel- 


and is his own ſubſiſting Being. 2. He is moſt un- 
divided, becauſe he is in no Manner divided, neither 
actually nor potentially; his being entirely ſimple, an 


Act perfectly pure, and a Being infinite in all Sorts of 


Perfections. 


My Anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion is, 
that God is alſo one excluſively, which I prove by the : 
Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. | 


. 


that there is no other God but me. 1 Cor. 1. There is but 
one God. By the Councils, particularly that of Lateran, 
cap. firmit. de Sant. Trinit. and by the Symbol of the 
Council of Nice. By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Au- 
guſtin ; who ſays, Lib. 6. de civit. c. 10. that the Pagan 


would not adore him as a ſole God. By Reaſon, becauſe 
what is ſupremely good, ſupremely great, and ſupremely 
perfect in all Sorts of Perfections, is one; but God is 
ſuch, therefore he is one, even excluſively; which is 
confirmed by theſe Words of Tertullian, Lib. cont. 
Hermog. c. 4. Deum autem unum eſſe oportet, quia quod 
ſummum fit, Deus eſt: Summum autem non erit, nif quod 
mien fen. 5 EE 

If it be aſked, If God can be ſaid to be one numerically ? 
PU anſwer, that if one numerically be taken for a fingu- 
lar Being excluding ſomething ſemblable to himſelf, as 
taken by St. Anſelmus, Lib. de incarnat. c. 3. God can be 
ſaid ane numerically. But if one numerically be taken for 
that which conſiſts of ſeveral numerical Parts joined to- 
gether, he cannot be ſaid one numerically The Reaſon 
of this is, that ſuch Unity imports a Compoſition, which 
is foreign to God: Or if it be taken for that which ad- 
mits of a Plurality, of which he is the firſt Meaſure ; 
becauſe there is no Plurality of God, of whom the true 
God ſhould be the Meaſure and Rule. 
But, fay you, do we not admit of three Perſons in 
God? But can we conclude from thence that there are 
three Gods, eſpecially where there is but one numerical 
Nature, which is communicated to the three divine Per- 
ſons, without an individual Multiplication of itſelf? 

The next Attribute which falls under our Conſidera- 
tion is, the Incomprebenſibility of God. 3 

The firſt Thing which offers on this Subject is, If God 
is incomprebenſible, and with Reſpect to what Underſtand- 


ing? To which I anſwer, 1. That God is not incompre- 


Henſible with Reſpect to the divine Underſtanding, be- 
cauſe God comprehends himſelf: Which the better to 
underſtand. we muſt conſider, that theſe two Conditions 
are required for a true Comprehenſion, the firſt is that it 
ſhould adequate the extenſive Perfection of the Object, 
i. e. know clearly all the Perfections which are in the 
Object either formally or eminently, and even of one 
and indiviſible Cognition. The ſecond, that it ſhould 
adequate the intenſive Intelligibility of the ſame Object, 
i. e. know the Object as far as it is cogniſcible, and even 
know the Conditions and Perfections of the ſame Object, 
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E incomprebenſibilis cogitatu. 


as far as they are to be known: But the divine Under- 
ſtanding knows the Eſſence of God, and all his Perfec- 
tions, as clearly and as far as they are to be known; 
becauſe the active Intellectivity of the divine Under- 
ſtanding, is as great as the paſſive Intelligibility of the 
divine Eſſence, and of all the Perfections which are in 
God: Therefore God is not incomprehenſible with Re- 
ſpect to the divine Underſtanding. FR 
2. I ſay, that God is ſo incomprehenſible with Reſpect 
to a created Underſtanding, that he cannot be 'compre- 
hended of a true Comprehenſion by ſuch Underſtanding, 
let it be even ſo elevated, and ſtrengthened from aÞBdve, 
not even by the abſolute Power of God; which I prove 
by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by 
Reaſon. By the Scripture, Ferem. xxxii. Magnus concilio, 
By the Councils, par- 
ticularly that of Lateran, under Innocentius III. g. firmiter, 
and c. Damnamus de ſumma Trinit, where it is defined 
that God is incomprebenſible. 


 ejus profundum metimur: And before him, Tertullian 


| ſpoke thus of God in Apolog. c. 17. Incomprebenſibilis 


eſt etiam fi per gratiam repreſentetur, &c. Numquid mani- 


feſta eſt inſania, ſays St. Chryſoſtom, Hom. 2. dicere Deum 


nos poſſe cognoſcore, ſicut ipſe ſe novit. By Reaſon, be- 
cauſe there is no Underſtanding either created, or to be 
created, which has, or could have ſo great an Intellecti- 
vity, even by Means of the abſolute Power of God, as 


Cad has a paſſive Intelligibility. And the Reaſon is, be- 


cauſe God is an infinite Being in all Kinds of Perfections; 
but a Creature, or Underſtanding created, or to be 
created, let him be ever fo elevated by the abſolute 


Power of God, has never but a finite Perfection; there- 


fore, Sc. 


G O D, and his ATTgIBUTEs. 


By the Fathers, particularly 
St. Cyprian, in Prolog. de operib. cardin. Nec immenſitatis 


Note, That we may learn from what we have aid, 


whence proceeds God's Incomprehenſibility ; and it 
appears that it does not proceed, as ſome will have it, 
from God's Attributes being infinite in Number; nor, 
as others imagine, from that the human Underſtand- 
ing cannot ſee all poſſible Things; for though he was 


to ſee them, it could not be ſaid hence that he com- 


prehends God, unleſs he ſhould comprehend the other 
Attributes of God; but it muſt proceed from that 


God cannot be known, ſuch as he is cogniſcible in 


| himſelf, and of his Nature intenſively : For God, with 
regard to the Object, is infinitely" cognoſcible, and the 
Knowledge of the Creature cannot be infinite. 


The next Attribute we are to conſider, is the Invis1- 
BILITY oF GOD; which to do with ſome Order, we'll 
examine if God be invi/ible to a corporeal Eye, even ſu- 
pernaturally ſtrengthened : And if it be ſo inviſible, that 


he cannot be ſeettby any Underſtanding, created, or to 


be created, which is only attentive, according to his 
natural Forces, even the moſt excellent? | 


. To the firſt Part of the Queſtion, I anſwer, that God 


can very well be ſaid inviſible, though not with reſpect 
to every cognoſcitive Faculty.  _ 15 
I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that God 
can very well be faid inviſible; by obſerving that the 
_ Scripture confirms this Inviſibility, 1 Tim. i. Regi ſæcu- 
lorum immortali, & invifibili, ſoli Deo honor & gloria in 


ſecula ſeculorum. 


1 prove the ſecond Part, viz. that he is not inviſible | 


with reſpect to all cognoſcitive Faculty; becauſe he is 


not inviſible with reſpect to the divine Underſtanding, 


nor even with reſpect to a created Underſtanding, 
ſtrengthened, and clevated, by the Light of Glory, or 
by ſome other ſupernatural Succours, ſupplying the De- 
ficiency of that Light. 

I fay to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that God is 


ſo inviſible to a corporeal Eye, even ſtrengthened ſuper- 


naturally, that it cannot be ſeen by it; not even by an 
abſolute Power: Which I prove by the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. —By the Fathers, particularly St. Cyril of 


Feruſalem, Catech. 9. where he ſpeaks in theſe Terms: 
Carnis quidem oculis contemplare Deum impoſſibile est: 


quod enim Corporis eſt expers in Carnis oculos cadere nequit. 


Likewiſe by St. Auguſtine, Epiſt. 6. where he diſcourſes 
on theſe Words of the firſt of St. John, c. iii. When bell 
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God is poſſible, but likewiſe that ſuch Viſion is to be, — 


appear, we'll be ſemblable to him, becauſe we are to ſee - 
him ſuch as he is. —IWell ſee him then, ſays St. Auguſtin, - 
becauſe ul be ſemblable to him; as we do not ſee him 


now, becauſe we are not ſemblable to him; hence, then, 
we'll ſee him, whence we'll be ſemblable to him. And 
who would have the Folly to ſay, that we'll be ſembla- 
ble to God in our Body? Therefore, &c.—By Reaſon ; 


for that Object is ſo far inviſible to a corporeal Eye, as 


to be impoſſible its being ſeen by it, even by an abſo- 
lute Power of God, as it is beyond the Latitude and Am- 
bit of an adequate, and ſpecificative Object of the ſame 
corporeal Eye, becauſe that Eye is a vital Power, and a 
vital Power cannot be carried beyond the Latitude of 
its adequate and ſpecificative Object, ſince it imports an 
eſſential Relation to ſuch an Object, as it may be learned 
from the Definition of every vital Power ; but God is 
beyond the Latitude of the adequate and ſpecificative 


Object of a corporeal Eye; ſince a corporeal Eye re- 


uires eſſentially for its ſpecificative Object ſomething 
ſenſible and coloured; but God is not to be ſeen clearly 
and intuitively in that Manner ; therefore he is inviſible 
to a corporeal Eye, ſo that he cannot even be ſeen by it, 
by an abſolute Power : Notwithſtanding that Text of 
Scripture, where Job ſays, In my Fleſh Tl ſee God my 
Saviour; becauſe this Text is to be underſtood in one of 
theſe two Manners ; either that Job exiſting in his Fleſh 
was to ſee God, though otherwiſe than by the Eyes of 


the Fleſh; or that he was to ſee Chriſt in the Form of 


Fleſh.. . 
From this I'll paſs to the y assrve VISION or Gop 3 
where five Things are to be conſider'd. The firſt, the 


Poſſibility of ſuch Viſion 3 the ſecond its Exiſtence ; the 
third its Principle, as well from the Part of the Under- 
ſtanding, as from the Part of the ObjeX; the fourth 
the Object, as well primary as ſecondary ; and the fifth 
will explain ſome Predicates, and Affections of the bea- 


tifick Viſion. | 


With regard to the Poſſibility of the Beatifick Vifon, 


we'll conſider, 1. If fuch Viſion be abſolutely poſſible 


and, 2. If that Poſſibility can be demonſtrated, even by 
ſome innate Appetite towards Mn CERT TI 


Note, 1. That Theologians conſider two different Know- 


ledges of God, viz. one abſtractive, and the other 
intuitive; by that a Thing is known, by a foreign 


Species; and by this it is known as it is in itſelf, ei- 
ther by itſelf immediately, or by its proper Species z 
_ this laſt Cognition is. commonly call 


Manners : 1. By the Creatures; in this Senſe the 
Apoſtle, Rom. i. ſays, that inviſibilia Dei per ea que 
fadta ſunt, intellecta concipiuntur. 2. By ſome corpo- 


real Species, in whatever Manner it may be ſuppoſed 
to be perceived, either by the external Senſes, or by 


Imagination alone. In this Manner God appeared in 
the Old Teſtament to the Patriarchs and Prophets. 
3. By the ſupernatural Light of Faith. In this Senſe 


the Apoſtle fays, 1 Cor. xv. that videmus nunc per 


ſpeculum in Anigmate. 4. By inveſting oneſelf with 
a created Being: In this Senſe the Divine Word has 


been ſeen in the Humanity.—2. That it is not a Que- 


ſtion here of the abſtracted Cognition or Knowledge 
of God, but of the clear Viſion of God, ds he is; 
which we aſk if it be poſſible. Theſe previouſly ob- 
ſerv'd, I fay, nn 
That the clear and intuitive Viſion of God, is poſſible 
ſupernaturally. Which I prove by the Scripture, the 
Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon. —By the Scripture, 


which teaches that God is ſeen, and to be ſeen actually, 


whence it is inferred that the clear Viſion of God is poſli- 
ble. That the Scripture teaches ſuch Doctrine is evident, 
from Matt. 18. Their Angels ſee always the Face of my 


Father which is in Heaven; we read the ſame 1 Cor. xv. 


Videmus nunc per ſpeculum in enigmate, tunc autem facie 
ad faciem: And 1 Joan. iii. Scimus quoniam cum ap- 
paruerit, ſimiles ei erimus quoniam videbimus eum ſicuti eſt, 
By the Councils, eſpecially that of Vienna under Cle- 
ment V. and that of Florence in the Decree of Eugenius. 
For theſe two Councils teach not only that the Viſion of 


By 


P 


all'd Viſion.— The 
abſtractive Cognition of God can be in four different 
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but terreſtrial Things. 


the quidditive and intuitive Viſion of God. 


6 O D, and hir Ar TRIBUr ES. 1 


y the Fathers, eſpecially St. Bernard, in feſt. omnium 
. be eternal and perfect Life, ſays he, conſiſts in 
that we'll know the Father, and the Son, with the Holy 
Ghoſt, and ſee God ſuch as be is, i. e. not only as be is 


within us, or the other Creatures, but as he is in himſelf. 


— By Reaſon, becauſe the moſt perfect intellectual Ope- 
ration of every Creature is poſſible, ſince its Impoſſibi- 
lity can be deduced from no Chief: But its moſt perfect 


Operation is to ſee God in his Eſſence; ſince a more 


one cannot be conceiv'd in an intellectual Creature, 
3 Underſtanding is her beſt Faculty; therefore, Sc. 
It may be objected to this, that God is ſaid, 1 Tim. vi. 
to inhabit an inacceſſible Light. To which I anſwer, 
that the Senſe of the Scripture is not that, ſpeaking ab- 
ſolutely, God cannot be ſeen clearly, and intuitively 


but that he cannot be ſeen clearly as he is in either of the 


fc ing Manners. 1. By Men minding nothing 
e 2. 6 at leaſt by a 
created Underſtanding. 3. By Men living yet upon 
Earth. 4. With corporal Eyes. | 

But, ſay you, there is no Proportion between a created 
and finite Underſtanding, and God, to be ſeen clearly; 


becauſe God is infinite in all Kinds of Perſections; 


therefore he cannot be ſeen clearly as he is by a created 


Underſtanding. _ 1 
91 anſwer — it is very true, that God cannot be ſeen 


5 clearly as he is by a finite Underſtanding, if it be a que- 
ſtion of a Proportion of Entity, or of a Proportion to 


the Cognition purely comprehenſive of God; but it is 


not equally true, if it be only a Queſtion of an habitual 
Proportion to a clear and intuitive Viſion of God, ſimply 
| apprehenſive, VVV 

The next Queſtion on this important Subject is, if 


there be any innate Appetite in the intellectual Creature 


towards the beatifick Viſion; and if the Poſſibility of the 


beatifick Viſion can be demonſtrated by ſuch Appetite? 


Note, That to anſwer well this Queſtion, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, 1. Thar the natural Appetite, generally ſpeak- - 


ing, is of two Sorts, one innate, and the other elicite. 
The innate, is the Inclination itſelf, or natural Pen- 
_ chant towards a convenient Good, without any pre- 
_ vious Knowledge. In this Senſe, Fire in a red-hot 


Piece of Iron, is ſaid to have a natural Penchant to 


tend upwards ; though it has no Motion in the Iron. 
The Elicite, is the Act of the aptitive natural Fa- 
culty tending towards ſome convenient Good, either 
real or apparent, with a previous Knowledge : Whence 
it appears that it becomes only Beings indued with 
ſome Knowledge, and is called ſenſitive, when the 
Knowledge is ſenſitive only ; and rational when the 
Knowledge is intellectual. This elicite Appetite can 
alſo be conſidered in two Manners, viz. as Efficacious and 
Ineſſicacious; that is Efficacious which is always inclined to- 
wards an Object conceived as poſſible, and is com- 
monly expreſſed by theſe Terms, Iwill; the Inefficacious 
is expreſſed by theſe Terms, I would; and therefore 
is rather eſteemed as a Velleity than a Will, and is 
- conceived towards an Object as impoſſible. — 2. That 


Beatitude can be conſidered in two Manners, viz. in 

Common, and in Particular, — 3. That it may be 
aſked in particular, if an intellectual Creature has a 
natural Inclination for the beatifick Viſion ;, and if the 


_ Poſſibility of the beatifick Viſion can be demonſtrated 


naturally by ſuch natural Inclination, or Appetite ? 
This previouſly conſidered. 


I fay, 1. That an intellectual Creature has a natural 


innate Appetite or Inclination for the Beatitude in com- 


mon; but has none, either innate or elicit, at leaſt effica- 
cious, for the Beatitude in particular, which conſiſts in 


I prove the firſt Part of this Propoſition, viz. that 


an intellectual Creature has a natural, and innate Incli- 


nation for the Beatitude in common; by St. Auguſtin, 


who inſinuates, according to this Sentiment, in Enchird. 
c. 25. That Nature, among all its Imperfections, could not 


”- 


boſe its Inclination for the Beatitude. 


Appetite can have an impoſſible Object. 


3 prove the ſecond Part, vis. that the intelleQual Crea- 
ture 


which conſiſts in the quidditive, and intuitive Viſion of 
God. Becauſe, _ AE eng ads Wh hen 

1. As ta the innate Appetite there is no Difficulty, 
becauſe if it could have any Inclination for Beatitude in 
particular, particularly for that which conſiſts in ſuch Vi- 
ſion of God, a previous Knowledge of ſuch Beatitude 
would be node's therefore it would not be an innate. 
Appetite, but an elicit one. | | . 

2. As to the elicit Appetite, it appears, likewiſe, 
clearly enough; ſince that Appetite proceeds from a 
previcus Knowledge; but no Body can naturally, and 
without a divine Revelation, know that ſaid Beatitude in 
particular, ſince we read, 1 Cor. xii, Quod nec oculus 
vidit, nec auris audivit, nec in cor hominis aſcendit id quod 
Deus preparavit iis qui diligunt illum, nobis autam revela- 
vit Deus per ſpiritum ſanctum. S 

3. As to the efficacious elicit Appetite, the Thing is 
alſo very clear; ſince ſuch Appetite preſuppoſes a known 
Poſſibility of the beatifick Viſion. For the Will muſt 
know that a Thing is poſſible, before it can deſire it 
efficaciouſly, then after it has deſir'd it, it applies itſelf to 


ſearch the Means whereby it can poſſeſs the Thing de- 


ſir'd but that particular Beatitude mention'd here, can- 


not be naturally known, as poſſible ; therefore, Sc. 


I have ſaid efficacious at leaſt; for as to an efficacious 


Appetite, there is not the leaſt Difficulty ; fince ſuch 


Note, That it may be inferred from what I have ſaid, 
1. That if there be within us, ſome natural Deſire of 
titude, or natural Appetite towards our End; that 
Appetite is only to a natural End, or to the Utmoſt 

to a ſupernatural End, under.a-common Regard, and 
not under a particular one of Beatitude. 2. That the 
Deſire or Aptitude of ſeeing God, as the Object of a 
ſupernatural Beatitude, Revelation being ſuppoſed, is 
not natural, ſince it 8 rather from a ſupernatu- 


ral Principle, viz. Faith, than from a natural Incli- 
nation. 1 e 


I fay, 2. That the Poſtibility of the beatifick Viſion, 


can in no Manner be directly demonſtrated, not even by 


a natural Appetite to the Beatitude, = FEM 
I prove the firſt Part of this Propoſition, viz. 


that the Poſſibility of the beatifick Viſion, cannot be 


directly demonſtrated. Becauſe there is no Medium 
whereby it can be demonſtrated, either @ priori, or 4 


Poſteriori. Not a priori, becauſe in ſuch Demonſtration, 


the Medium muſt be the neceſſary Cauſe of the Thing 
demonſtrated : But no neceſſary Cauſe of the beatifick 


Viſion, can be found, or aſſign'd among all the created 


Beings ; otherwiſe it would follow hence, that the beati- 


fick Viſion would be poſſible by Nature, which is an | 
Abſurdity. Nor à poſteriori, ſince there is no Effect 


in Nature, which has a neceſſary Conne& 
beatifick Viſion, either actual or poſſible, 

I prove the ſecond Part; viz. that not even a natural 
Inclination for the beatifick Viſion, can directly demon- 


ion with the 


ſtrate the Poſſibility of that Viſion. Becauſe before it 


could be demonſtrated by ſuch Appetite, it ſhould ap- 


pear what that Appetite is, if innate, or elicit, and even 


efficacious; but no ſuch a Thing appears, therefore, 


Sc. it does not appear of an innate Appetite, becauſe 
we cannot imagine, with the leaft Appearance of Foun- 
dation, that the Will has a Propenſity to any other Good 


but a natural one, and which can be acquir'd naturally. 
But the beatifick Viſion, can neither be a natural Good, 


nor be obtain'd naturally, therefore, &c. add to this, 
with Regard to the elicit Appetite, that it cannot be na- 
turally known that our perfect Beatitude conſiſts in the 
clear Viſion of God; whence it follows, that there can 
be no elicit natural Appetite towards it. | 


IJ have faid in the ſecond Propoſition, | directly, or 


the beatifick Viſion, can be prov'd at leaſt indirectly 


or negatively, viz, by reſolving the Objections made 


againſt it. But though that Poſſibility be above our 
Reaſon, it is not againſt it, neither does it involve 


na any Repugnancy ; for if there was any, it would either 
has no natural Appetite, either innate, or elicit, effi- 


 $acious, or incfficacious, for that Beatitude in particular, 


be of the Part of God, who would not be clearly viſible, 
as he is in himſelf ; or of the Part of the Underſtanding, 
oe an ER . which 


poſitively; to inſinuate thereby, that the Poſſibility of 


His Mercy is over all his Works. 5 
To this may be objected, the Paſſage of Matt. xx. 
where it is ſaid, that the Salary was not given to the 
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which could not be ſufficiently rais'd to that Viſion ; but 
neither of theſe two Things can be ſaid; not the 
firſt, becauſe as we have already often obſerv'd, God is 
a perfect, true, and cognoſcible Being. Not the ſe- 
cond, becauſe God by the Light of Glory, and a 
ſupernatural Influence, can ſufficiently ſtrengthen the 
Imbecility of -the Underſtanding. OTE pede 
From this P11 paſs to the Exiſtence of the beatifick Vi- 
Aon; and enquire firſt, if God is at preſent, and in fact, 
ſeen clearly, and intuitively by the Bleſſed in the celeſtial 
Manfions ? Which Queſtion, I anſwer in the Affirma- 


tive, and prove by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fa- 


thers and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, Luke xiii. Thou 


Hall be this Day with me in Paradiſe. Eph. iv. Chriſt 


aſcending into Heaven, carried aloug with him the Capti- 
vity captive. By the Councils, particularly that of Flo- 
Fence, in the Decree of Eugenius, for the Union of the 
Armenians, where it is defin d, that She Souls of thoſe who 
after Baptiſm, have been guilty of no Sins, and likewiſe of 
thoſe, who after they have ſinned, have been purged, are 
received into Heaven, and ſee one God in three Perſons, 
fuch as he is. By the Fathers, particularly St. Chryſoſtom, 
Hom. 4. in Epif. ad Philip. and St. Auguſtin, Lib. med. 
c. 12. where he expreſſes himſelf in theſe Terms, 


Happy is the Soul, which being diveſted of her mortal 


Body, enters Heaven. She is ſecure and tranquil, ſhe fears 
neither Enemy nor Death; for ſhe has always preſent, and 
ſees coutinually, that divine Lord ſhe has ſerv'd and lov'd, 
and to whom ſhe arrives joyful and glorious. By Reaſon, 
becauſe God puniſhes the Reprobate, as ſoon as they have 
departed this Life, as it appears by the Example of 


Dives, Luke xvi. therefore we ought to believe that he 


rewards the Righteous as ſoon as they have left the 
Earth, ſince he is rather more prone to Mercy, than to 
Puniſhment. According to this Paſſage of the Pſalm cxlv. 


Workmen, till towards the Evening ; but it cannot be 


inferr'd hence, that God is not to be ſeen abſolutely, 


but after the general Reſurrection; but rather, that 


thoſe that are converted in their old Age, will receive 
a Reward equal to theirs. Or it may be inferr*d, that 
in that Reſurrection underſtood by the Evening, the 


Bleſſed will enjoy a conſummate Beatitude, underſtood 


by the Reward, i. e. both in their Soul and Body. 


WMWe muſt obſerve, beſides, with St. Chry/oftom, that 
in all Parables, we are rather to ſearch the End propoſed 
by it, than the rigorous Signification of the Terms. Add 


to this, that though the aforeſaid Paſſage, and theſe 
others ſemblable to it, which are read, Rom. iv. Heb. xi. 
and Rev. vi. ſpeak manifeſtly of the Retribution to be 
made, at the Day of the univerſal Judgment, viz. of 
the compleat Retribution ; they do not exclude the 
Retribution made after the Death of every Man, by a 


private Judgment, which is inſinuated by the Apoſtle, 


-Heb. ix. and which can be called uncompleat ; notwith- 
_ ſtanding the Objection taken from this other Paſſage 
-of the Scripture, 1 Pet. i. In quem angeli defiderant pro- 
 fpicere. Becauſe theſe Words do not ſignify that the 
Angels do not ſee God actually, but infinuate only, 
chat they ſee him without Perplexity or Fatigue, whence - 
they are ſaid to have always a Deſire to ſee him. Not- 
. withſtanding this other Place of the Scripture, where it 
. is ſaid, Rev. xx. That the Fuſt will reign more than a 
thouſand Years with Chrif, and that this is the firſt Reſur- 
rection; ſince by the firſt Reſurrection is underſtood 
(as St. Auguſtin explains it, Lib. 10. de civit. c. 6, 7.) 
the Reſurrection by Grace, and not the Reſurrection of 
the Bodies, And by thouſand Years, in this Place, is 
underſtood by the ſame Father, the perfect Plenitude of 
Time, or the Eternity; according to this of the P/al. cv. 


According to the Promiſe be made to a thouſand Genera- 


tions. And notwithſtanding that ſome of the antient Fa- 
thers have taught otherwiſe, as nothing had been yet 
_ Cefin'd on that Subject, they could not be accounted 


Hereticks; according to this of St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 172. 


thoſe only are 'to be called Hereticks, who do not ac- 
quieſce, but reſiſt to the Truth revealed by God, and 
. Propoſed by the Church. a hath 


have feen God as he is. 


The ſecond Queſtion, on this Subject, is, if God can 
be ſeen clearly, and intuitively, in this Life by us Mor- 
tals; and if Moſes and St. Paul, have actually, and in 
fact ſeen him in this Life? | 


I anſwer to the firſt Part of this Propoſition, that in 


the ordinary Way of God, a Man, while he is upon 
Earth, cannot ſee God by Eſſence, or the Eſſence of 
God clearly as he is in himſelf; though he can ſee him 
abſolutely, according to his extraordinary Way and abſo- 
lute Power. | | 
The firſt Part of mv Anſwer, viz. that a Man, while 
upon Earth, cannot ſee God, clearly, and intuitively, as 
he is, is proved by the Scripture, Exod. xxxi. No Body ſhall 


ſee me and live; which is thus explained briefly by the 


Gloſſa, while he leads here a mortal Life, he can ſee him 
by ſome Images, but not by the Species of his Nature, 
becauſe the common Manner of knowing of this Life 
imports a Dependency from the Body ; but the beatifick 
Viſion has no Dependency from the Body, nor from ſen- 
ſible Species; therefore, &c. | | 


I prove the ſecond Part of my Propoſition, viz. That 


a Man, while living, can, abſolutely ſpeaking, and in 


the extraordinary Way of God, ſee him clearly as he is; 
becauſe our Soul is not ſo cloſely chained to our Body, 
as not to be capable, through the extraordinary Con- 


courſe of God, to operate independently of the Body; for 


did not the Soul of Chriſt, while exiſting in the Body ſee 


God in himſelf, ſuch as he is? Will not the Soul of the 


Bleſſed, after the Reſurrection, operate, though re- 
united, to the Body; independently of Phantaſma's. 

I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that nei- 
ther Moſes nor St. Paul, nor any other, in this Life, 


I prove the firſt Part of this - Propoſition, viz. with 


Regard to Moſes, by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by 


Reaſon, —By the Scripture, Exod. xxxiii.- Lou could not ſee 
my Face, for no Body will ſee my Face, and live; and a 


little lower he adds, You'l] ſee my Back, but you could not 
"ſee my Face —By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Auguſtin, 


Epiſtle, 112. c. 8. Several, ſays he, have ſeen what the 
Will has choſen, but not what Nature has formed, for, 
ſays he again a little lower, he was before in that Form 


under which he would appear, for he did not appear in his 
own Nature. —By Reaſons, becauſe thoſe Paſſages of the 
Scripture above- quoted cannot be underſtood otherwiſe 


than of the intuitive Viſion of God in this Life; for ſeve- 


ral have ſeen him in this Life, in another Manner, v. g. 


in the Creatures, as the Pagan Philoſophers; in Figures 
and Signs, as the Patriarchs and Prophets ; by Faith, as 


the Elects of the Old and New Teſtament ; and ſeveral 


in his Fleſh, as the Apoſtles —Notwithſtanding what is 
ſaid in the Scripture, Exod, xxxiii. where God promiſes 


Moſes to ſhew him all that's good, i. e. himſelf; ſince 


that Promiſe was not to be accompliſhed in this Life, 
but in the Life to come, after Moſes's Death; as it may 


be eaſily inferred from the other Texts of the Scrip- 


ture above quoted, and to be quoted. hereafter —And 
notwithſtanding, what God ſays of Moſes, Num. xi. 


F there be among you a Prophet of the Lord, ll appear 


in Viſion, and ſpeak to him in Dream; but I'll not behave 
in that Manner towards my Servant Moles, who is the 


"moſt faithful of all my houſe, for Pll ſpeak to him Mouth to 
Mouth, and he'll ſee the Lord preſent, and not in Enig- 


ma's and Figures; for theſe Words do not ſignify that 


Moſes has ſeen God as he is, but only the Difference be- 


tween the Manner Moſes uſed to ſee God in, and in that 
which the Prophets ſaw him. For God uſed to ſpeak to 
theProphets'in Dreams, by Images imprinted in their Ima- 
gination, and by ſenſible Figures; but he uſed to ſpeak to 
Moſes in a human or angelical Form, as a Friend to his 


Friend. | 


But, ſay you, do not theſe Words, Face to Face, ſig- 


nify, in the Scripture, an intuitive Viſion of God? I an- 


ſwer that in ſome Paſſages of the Scripture, as v.g. this, 
1 Cor. 13. Videmus nunc per Spem illum in /Enigmate, tunc 
autem Facie ad Faciem; they ſignify an intuitive Viſion; 

but not in all the Places of the Scripture, and particularly 
in the Paſſage of Exodus, above quoted: For a little 
lower in the fame Place, we find theſe Words; and of 


: Moſes to God, and of God to Moſes, if I have found 


Grace 


Grace before thee, ſhew me thy Fuce; thou can't ſee my 
Face; whence it is inferred that this Manner of ſpeaking, 
Face to Face, is ambiguous, and ſignifies, ſometimes, a 
clear and intuitive Viſion ; and ſometimes only an exter- 


nal corporal Viſion : In the firſt Manner it is oppoſed to 


Faith ; and in the laſt to Viſion by Figures and Images, 

in Dreams. „„ 
by 3 the ſecond Part, viz. that St. Paul, in his 
Rapture to the third Heaven, never ſaw God, clearly 
and intuitively, as he is; becauſe that Rapture happened 
before he had wrote his Epiſtle to Timozby, and before 
St. John had wrote his Goſpel, but both write that God 
can never be ſeen; therefore it is a Sign that St. Paul 
had not feen Ged in his Rapture, otherwiſe he had ex- 
cepted himſelf. Notwithſtanding this Paſſage of the 
Apoſtle, whereby ſpeaking of himſelf, 2 Cor. xii. he 


ſays, that be had been raviſbed into Heaven, and there, had 
beard Secrets or Myſteries, which Men are not permitted to 


»ulpe; for though we confeſs that he was raviſhed to 
EE Re rnb, which is the Manſion of the Bleſſed, and 
had heard there myſterious Words; it does not follow 
that he had heard them, and learn'd them by the beati- 


fick Viſion; but rather by ſome excellent and ſingular - 


Revelation, as it may be inferred from ſome other 
Wards of the ſame Apoſtle, in the ſame Chapter, Ne 


5 itudo, ſays he, revelationum extollat me, dec. viz. the 
| em Which he had in his Rapture, which he could 


very well call great, and even excellent. 858 | 
Wie muſt enquire next into the Principles which concur 
to the beatifick Viſion; and endeavour to know the 


Term of that Viſion. | DEE ane. 
Note, That to underſtand very well the State of this 


Ieſtion, we muſt know that every Cognition is 


de by the Union of the Perſon that knows with 
he Thing known, or with the Species which ſupplies 


its Place : Therefore it has two Principles, viz. one - 


from the Part of him thatknows, and the other from the 
Part of the Object. The beatifick Viſion is ſome certain 
\ Species of Cognition; therefore it has two Principles, 
which we'll conſider ſeparately, viz. one from the Part 
of the Power, or of the Underſtanding who ſees 
| God, and the other from the Part of the Object.— 


We'll conſider in the third Place, the Term of the 


beatifick Viſion. 


Note alſo, That before we enter into a ſtrict Examen of the 
Principle which proceeds from the Power, or Under- 


ſtanding which fees God, we muſt make the following 


Obſervations,.— 1. What is the Light of Glory, and 
- how it is defined? To which I anſwer, as if it could 


be defined; that it is a ſupernatural ' habitual Quality, 


or an Habit infuſed by itſelf, into a created Underſtand- 
ing, in order to render it more capable to ſee God, in- 
+  . tuitively, and even permanently, which J prove by the 
Explication of the Terms this Definition is compoſed 


of— 1. It is called a Quality, becauſe it is an Accident 


which determines its Object, in the manner of a ſub- 
ſtantial Form. Hence it follows that the Light of 
. Glory is not uncreated, nor the beatifick Viſion itſelf, 
nor the Concourſe of God, It is called habitual, to 


give to underſtand that the Light of Glory pertains to 


the firſt Species of Quality, but as every Species of 
Quality is combinated. I ſay that the Light of Glory 
is not a Diſpoſition. Becauſe a Diſpoſition is ſome- 

thing moveable from the Subject: But that it is an 


Habit, becauſe it is a Quality, outwardly happen- 


ing to a created Underſtanding, (from which it is nor 
" eaſily moveable) to operate ſimply, viz. to procure the 
beatifick Viſion. Whence it appears that the Light 


of Glory is not properly a natural Power, pertaining 


to the ſecond Species of Quality; ſince ſuch Power 
muſt flow from Nature; and the Light of Glory does 


not flow from Nature, but is infuſed by God; whence 
it appears, likewiſe, that the Light of Glory is not a 
tranſient Act.—It is called ſupernatural, and a Quality 


infuſed by itſelf; becauſe it neceſſarily requires its bein 
infuſed, ſince it cannot be obtained by the ſole Strengt 
of Nature.— 
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It is ſaid to a created Underſtanding, as ” ſelf, concurs with the Underſtanding towards the 


well to indicate the Subject thereof, as to inſinuate 


that it cannot become the divine Underſtanding.— ſupplying his Place? 
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Tt is ſaid to render it capable, (viz, the Underſtand- 
ing) to ſee God intuitively ; to ſhew the End and Of- 


tice of the Light of Glory,——Ir is ſaid, and perma- 
nently ; as well to give to underſtand, that whoſoever 
has that Light is never to be deprived of it ; as to in- 
ſinuate that the beatifick Viſion is made more conna- 
turally, when the Underſtanding is raiſed by ſome per- 
manent Quality, than if it was elevated by a 3 
one, v. g. by a more abundant and ſupernatural Con- 
courſe of God. 1 
If I be asked, why that Succour, or Habit, where- 
by a created Underſtanding is riſen to ſee God, as 
he is, be called the Light of Glory? Ill anſwer, 1. That 
all that has the F m—_ of manifeſting itſelf, is called 
Light, ſince it is the Property of Light to ma- 
niſeſt itſelf, according to the Paſſage of the Epiſtle to 
the Epheſians, v. but the Light of Glory has the Fa- 


culty of manifeſtating itfelf, according to this of the 


Pſalm xxxvi. They ſhall be ſatisfied with the Plenty of 
_ » thy Houſe, and in thy Light ſhall-we ſee Light. 2. That 
it is called Light, becauſe it ſerves to the beatifick Vi- 
ſion, which is Glory and eternal Life. Fog 
If it be aſked, befides, which is the Office of the 
Light of Glory? Tl] anſwer, that its Office is to com- 
fort, and raiſe the Underſtanding, and to concur with 
it efficaciouſly, to procure the beatifick Viſion. It is 
inferred from this Anſwer, 1. That the Light of 
Glory is like a Cauſe, with Regard to the beatifick 
Viſion. 2. That this Light does not ſerve to the 
Underſtanding, as of a mere Diſpoſition, to receive 
that Viſion, as ſome have falſly imagined. 3. Nor 
to diſpoſe the Underſtanding to receive the Efſence _ 
of God, as an imprinted Species. From theſe 
Obſervations on the Light of Glory, I'll paſs to 
the following important Queſtion. Ko 


If a created Underſtanding, in order to ſee God clear- 
ly, as he is in himſelf, wants an habitual Light of Glory; 


and if that Light be fo abſolutely neceſſary, as to be 
5 impoſſible it ſhould be ſupplied by a more abundant 
Concourſe of God? © „„ 


To which I anſwer, that the Light of Glory is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to every created Underſtanding, to 


ſee God intuitively ;z' and is in fact in all created Under- 
ſtandings, who ſees God as he is. Which 1 
the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By. the 


prove by 


Scripture, Pſalm Ivi. In thy Light we'll ſee Light; tho? 
I muſt confeſs that the firſt Senſe of theſe Words is, 
that in the Son we'll ſee the Father, and in Chri& we'll ſee 


Cod, as interpreted by the Council of Nice. But this 
Senſe is alſo receiv'd, that by the Light of Glory we'll 

fee God, who is an increated Light, and the Foun- 
tain of all Light, as we learn from the Council of Vienna, 
where the Error of the Begards was condemned, who 
ſaid, that the Soul wanted no ſuch Light to raiſe it to 


the Viſion of God. By the Fathers, particularly F. 


| Gregory . Nazianzene, Orat. 10, & 15. excipit illos, 


ſays he, lux omni ſermone preſtantior. Where he ſeems 
to make Alluſion to what is ſaid in the Apocalypſe, c. 21. 
of the celeſtial Feruſalem, that it is a City which wants 
neither Sun nor Moon, ſince it is illuminated by Gods 
Light, By Reaſon, becauſe all that is exalted to. ſome- 

thing exceeding its Nature, muſt be diſpoſed by ſome- 
thing ſupernatural exceeding its Nature ; but a created 


Underſtanding, is not proportion'd of itſelf to the 
beatifick Viſion, unleſs it be exalted, which Exalta- 


tion muſt proceed from the Light of Glory; therefore, Sc. 
The next Thing which falls under our Conſideration 
1s, the other Principle of the beatifick Viſion, viz. that 


which proceeds from the Object. 


Note, That as there is no Cognition, either intellective, 


or ſenſitive, but the Object and Power concur to 
it; the Object, either immediately by itſelf, or by 
its Species; and the Power by itſelf; after we have 
treated of the Principle proceeding from the Power; 
we muſt ſpeak of the other Principle proceeding from 
the Object, and inquire if God, immediately by him- 


beatifick Viſion, or only by an imprinted Species, 
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The better to underſtand this important Queſtion, 
we muſt reſolve previouſly to it, ſome Queſtions on 
the imprinted Species; then aſk, if it be neceſſary to a 
created Underſtanding, to produce the beatifick Vi- 
ſion ; and afterwards, if it be not neceſſary, endea- 
your to diſcover if it be even poſſible by the Power 
of Ged. | | 


Note, alſo, That before we paſs to the Queſtions on the 
imprinted Species, we muſt obſerve, 1. That Theo- 
logians aſk, if God is ſeen, or can be ſeen, by Simi- 


litude or Reſemblance ; underſtanding by the Name 


of Similitude ſome Image of him, in which, or 
whereby he can be ſeen. 2. That there are generally 
two Sorts of Similitude, viz. one intentional, and the 
other objective ; and that it is only a Queſtion here 
of the intentional Similitude, and is that which, with- 
out a previous Knowledge of it, carries us to that of 


the Object; as the Image of a Tree emitted from 


the Tree, and received in the Eye, is called the in- 
tentional Similitude of that Tree. The objective is 
that, which being known firſt, carries us afterwards 
to the Knowledge of another Thing: Thus Cæſar's 
Statue is called the objective Similitude of Ceſar, —I 


have faid, that it is a Queſtion here of the inten- 
tional Species, or Similitude, and not of the objective; 
becauſe by that objective Similitude, the divine Eſ- 

| ſence could not be ſeen intuitively ; becauſe the Me- 


dium, whereby a Thing is ſeen clearly and intuitive- 


ly, muſt contain the whole Entity of that Thing, 
either formally, or at leaſt eminently ; which an ob- 


jective Similitude, at leaſt a created one, can never 
do; therefore, Sc. 5 

2. That an intentional Species is commonly ſub- 
divided into impreſſed, and expreſſed. Some Queſtions 
are made here on the impreſſed; viz. It is aſked, 1. 


What an impreſſed Species is? To which I anſwer, 


that it may be defined in general, a virtual Similitude 


of the Object. Which Definition will be elucidated 
by the following Explication of the Terms it conſiſts 
of. —1. It is call'd a Similitude, becauſe it repreſents 
the Object, i. e. it renders it preſent to the Power. 


22. It is call'd virtual, to give to underſtand, that 


it does not repreſent, formally, the Object, viz. by 


rendering the Fower formally knowing, as the expreſ- 


| ſed Species does; but only repreſents it virtually, viz. 


by concurring with the cognoſcitive Faculty, from 
the Part of the Object, to produce the Knowledge. 
It is aſked, 2. Which are the Offices of the im- 
preſſed Species? J anſwer, that it has three Offices; 
the firſt is that of uniting the Object to the Power, 
and thus render the Power intentionally ſemblable to 


tte Object, otherwiſe that Species would not be a Si- 


militude in the Manner it ought to be. The ſecond, 
is to determinate the Power indifferent of itſelf, to 
know one Thing rather than another. The third, 


which is the principal, is to perfect the Power from 


the Part of the Object by its Union with it; that, 
with it, it may produce efficaciouſly the Cognition; 
for the impreſſed Species is like the Inſtrument of the 


Object; for it does what the Object would do if it 


was preſent, and proportionate. 

It is aſked, 3. If ſuppoſed that two Formalities 
were found in every Cognition (viz. that the Repre- 
ſentation of the Thing known, was both vital and 
formal) the whole Entity of the Cognition be pro- 
duced by the Power, and all together — 
the impreſſed Species? Which I anſwer in the At- 
firmative ; becauſe both are the total Cauſe of the 


Totality of the Effect; ſince both concur efficaciouſſy 


to the Production of the whole Cognition; which, 
notwithſtanding, does not hinder the Cognition, as a 
vital one, from being entirely attributed to the know- 
ing Faculty; and this, in the ſame Manner, the 
Image, and formal Repreſentation of the Thing 
known, hinders it from being attributed to the Object 


itſelf, or to the impreſſed Species, which I have ſaid 


to ſupply the Place of the Object. From theſe Que- 
tions, PU paſs to the following very important 
one, via. 2 Oe N 


G O D, and his ATTRIBUTEsG. 


by 


I an impreſſed Species be neceſſary to ſee God clearly 
as he is; and if the Bleſſed ſee God intuitively by na 
impreſſed Species? 

Lader the firſt Part of the Queſtion in the Negative, 
becauſe God can as well effect immediately by himſelt, 
what the impreſſed Species could, if there was ſuch a 
Thing: For, 1. The divine Eſſence is, by itſelf, an 
Object proportional to humane Underſtanding, eſpe- 
cially when elevated by the Light of Glory, if not of a 
Proportion of Entity, at leaſt of one of Habit, 2. It 
can be united to a created Underſtanding as an. Object, 
ſince nothing created can be ſo preſent, and ſo intimate 
to a created Underſtanding than God himſelf. 

I anſwer the ſecond Part likewiſe in the Negative, 
and ſay that there is no impreſſed Species in the Under- 


ſtanding of the Bleſſed, whereby he ſees God; becauſe 


God, by himſelf, accompliſhes what the impreſſed Spe- 
cies could, if there was ſuch a Thing; for he accom- 


pliſhes it, not by informing the Underſtanding in the 


Manner of an accidental Form inherent to the Under- 


ſtanding ; but by an extrinſick ſpecial Aſſiſtance of the 


=] 


divine Effence as an intelligible Object. 


Note, That we can infer from what we have faid in this 


Place, that the divine Eſſence concurs effectively in 
two Manners, to the beatifick Viſion. 
neral Influence, inaſmuch as he is the firſt and uni- 
verſal Cauſe, which with all the ſecond Cauſes in- 
fluences the fame Action. 2. By a particular Influence, 
his being the Object of the Viſion, : . 


Our next Queſtion is, ſuppoſe that there is no im- 
1 * Species, and that it is not neceſſary in a created 


nderſtanding, to ſee God, if at leaſt ſuch Species be 
poſſible ? : 


I anſwer, that the impreſſed Species, whereby God would 
be ſeen by a bleſſed Underſtanding, is abſolutely poſſible, 


becauſe it is in no manner repugnant to Poſſibility : For 


in every impreſſed Species theſe two Things are found, 


viz. Similitude and Efficiency ;, but the ſaid Poſſibility is not 


repugnant to theſe two Chiefs: Not from the Part of 
Similitude, for an impreſſed Species is not more re- 


pugnant on that Side, than an expreſſed one, whoſe 


Poſſibility the Theologians have never called in queſtion ; 
nor from the Part of Efficiency, ſince on that Side like- 
wiſe, an impreſſed Species is not more repugnant than 
the Light of Glory, which concurs efficiently to the 

beatifick Viſion. oY 7 


From the impreſſed Species, I'll paſs to the expreſſed 


Species, or Term of the beatifick Viſion ; where Tl propoſe 
firſt, ſome Queſtions relating to that ſaid Species; and 
aſk, ſecondly, if the Bleſſed, in ſeeing God, form an 


expreſſed Species of the divine Eſſence. 

I aſk firſt, in general, what's underſtood by the Name 
of expreſſed Species? And in anſwer to my own Que- 
ſtion, I ſay, that it is commonly defined the formal Si- 
militude of the Objelt. LD, 


1. It is called Similitude, and an intentional one ; be- 
cauſe it has the Report of an intentional Similitude, 


which is that Similitude whereby the Obje& is known, 
tho? the Similitude itſelf be not known. 5 


2. It is called formal, becauſe the expreſſed Species, 
which is the Word of the Mind, repreſents formall7 
the Object, expreſſing it in very near the ſame Manner 


the Picture of Cæſar, expreſſes the Face of Cæſar; and 


therefore differs from the impreſſed Species, becauſe tho 


impreſſed Species is not a formal Similitude, but only a 
virtual one, viz. inaſmuch as it has the Faculty -of ex- 


preſſing the Similitude, in very near the ſame Manner 


the Seed of the Father ts called his virtual Similitude, in 
that it has the Faculty of expreſſing his Similitude. 
W aſk, 2. Why the expreſſed Species is eſteemed. the 
ord of the Mind ? And I anſwer, that it is becauſe by 
means thereof the Underſtanding ſpeaks to himſelf, re- 
preſents an Object to himſelf, and renders it preſent. 


Note, That the Bleſſed, in their Viſion of God, form an 


expreſſed Species of him z which is the Sentiment of 

St. Auguſtin, as it appears in ſeveral of his Works, but 

more particularly Lib. 15. de Trinit. c. 16. where he 

Plainly ſhews that there is an expreſſed Species, when 
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he ſays that there is a Word which has ſome Similitude 
with the Word of God; and will have a greater in 


Heaven, though not an equal one. 


Our ſecond Conſideration, is to be on the Object, as 
well primary, as ſecondary of the beatifick Viſion, which 
follows neceſſarily the Exiſtence, and Principles of that 
Viſion, of which we have already treated. wo 
Therefore we are to enquire here, what the Bleſſed ſee 

in God when they ſee bim Face to Face ? | 4 Toes 
Io anſwer this important Queſtion, in a regular Man- 
ner (we have already obſerv'd, that there are two Ob- 
jects of the beatifick Viſion, viz. one primary, and the 
other ſecondary) we muſt know what is to be conſider'd 
as the primary Object of the beatifick Viſion, or what the 
Bleſſed ſee when they ſee God Face to Face, 

The primary Objeꝶ of the beatifick Viſion, is God, and 
all that's contain'd in him formally and eminently. Be- 


_ Eauſe that is the primary Object of the beatifick Viſion, 


which is ſeen for itſelf, and not with Regard to another ; 
and thereby a primary Object differs from a ſecondary, 
which is always ſeen with Regard to another: But God, 
and all that's in God formally and eminently, is ſeen for 
himſelf; therefore, c. 155 eee e 
But what are, ſay you, thoſe Things which are con- 
tain'd in God borenally, and which thoſe contain'd in 
him eminently, and are ſeen by the Bleſſed ? 

I anſwer, 1. That the Eſſence of God, and all his 
Attributes, abſolute, as well as relative, are contain'd in 
him formally ; becauſe contain'd in him according to 
their proper Ratio. 
Perfections, which are not ſimple, are contain'd in God 
eminently : Becauſe not contain'd in him according to 
their proper Ratio, but according to ſomething more no- 
ble, z. e. according to a nobler Form. 
That all thoſe 
either formally or eminently, are ſeen by the Bleſſed, 
appears, either becauſe they ſee God as he is, from 
1 Fohn iii. or becauſe the Viſion anſwers to the Faith 
Quod bic crediderunt, ſays St. Auguſtin, Lib. de diligend. 
Deo, c. 18. ibi videbunt. 

| Quid videbimus niſi Deum, & omnia que nunc non videmus ? 


Or, becauſe if the Eſſence was ſeen in Heaven, without 


the Perſons, there would be ſomething left for the Bleſ- 
fed to deſire with ſome Sort of Inquietude ; and therefore 
the Beatitude would not be perfect. 5 1 88 
I may be aſked, if the Bleſſed ſee all the Things which 
are in God formally with a ſingle Viſion? 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe the Eſſence 


of God offers itſelf entirely as it is, in the Manner it VVV e 
Note, That to underſtand this Queſtion well, we muſt 


contains all the Attributes; and the intellective Faculty 
of the Bleſſed, is carried towards it neceſſarily, and 
not freely, „ ee 


| Likewiſe, all that's in God formally, and which per- 


tain to the primary Object of the beatifick Viſion, are 
all ſeen together, in ſuch a Manner, that one cannot be 
ſeen clearly without the other, even by the abſolute Power 


of God. Which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, 
John xiv. © 


and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, becauſe 

Chri# giving to the Apoſtle St. Philip, the Reaſon why 
he that ſees the Father, ſees the Son, ſays likewiſe, that 
It is becauſe the Father is in the Son. Therefore, like- 


wiſe, as all that's in God is God himſelf, and a ſingle, 


and very ſimple Being, it is impoſſible that whoever 
ſees one, ſhould not ſee the other. By the Fathers, par- 


ticularly St. Auguſtin, in Pſalm lexxv. Ubi non ſeparatur 


unius natura, & ſubſtantia, ſays he, vifio ſeparari non 
poteſt. By Reaſon, becauſe what is a e rnb and 
a very ſimple one, cannot be ſeen intuitively, without 
| being ſeen entirely ; ſuch as the divine Effence, and all 
| ns s in God formally, are one, and a very ſimple 
The Creatures are the ſecondaty Object of the beati- 
 tifick Viſion, which Creatures, are either poſſible or 
exiſtent. Which are all feen in God, by the Bleſſed, 
tho in a different Manner. e Fo: | 

The poſſible Creatures are either ſeen in general, or in 
Particular. They are ſeen in general, becauſe the Bleſ 
| ſed ſee clearly God's Omnipotency, and all that's in 
bim formally; and that Omnipotency could not be 


2. That all Creatures, and all the 


hings which are contain'd in God, 


And Lib, 20. de civit. c. 21. 


TI 


ſeen perfectly, as it is ſeen by the Bleſſed, unleſs they 


were to ſee the poſſible Creatures in general, towards 


which, the Omnipotency extends itſelf. Some of thoſe 


Creatures are ſeen in N th though not neceſſarily z 
ſomme_ of them, ſay I, are ſeen in particular, becauſe 


the Bleſſed ſee that they can be reduced to nothing; the 


ſee that the Reprobates could have been ſaved, and il | 
like. They are not ſeen neceſſarily, for though the Om- 
nipotency cannot be ſeen intuitively, without ſeeing the 
poſſible Creatures, at leaſt in general, it can be ſeen, 
notwithſtanding, without ſeeing them in particular ; juſt 
as the Sight cannot be known, unleſs the Thing vis 
fible be known, at leaſt in general; though it can be 
known without knowing any Thing viſible in pars 
ticular. | | os 
With Regard to the Creatures actually exiſting ; if it 
be aſked if ſome of them are ſeen by the Bleſſed, as 
actually exiſting, in ſome Difference of Time; and 
which are thoſe thus ſeen ? Pll anſwer the firſt Part of 
the Queſtion in the Affirmative, viz. that the Bleſſed ſee 
actually ſome Creatures exiſting in ſome Difference of 
Time; becauſe, 1. They ſee ſeveral Myſteries of our Faith, 
according to St. Auguſtin, Lib. 21. de civit. Dei, c. 21. 
2uid videbimus, ſays he, niſi Deum, & omnia illa quæ 
nunc non videmus, credentes? 2. They ſee, at leaſt, the 


Genus and Species of the Things which are in the 
World, as far as it is agreeable to the Faculty of the 


Mind. I have ſaid, at leaſt, to give thereby to under- 
ſtand that ſome imagine that the Bleſſed ſee, likewiſe, . 
Individuals. 3. They fee all that belong to their 
proper: e. = „ 
But though the Bleſſed ſee ſome of the Creatures ex- 
iſting in a Difference of Time, they, notwithſtanding 
do not ſee them all. Becauſe, v. g. they do not ſee the 


free Thoughts of the Heart; they do not ſee the Day 
of the univerſal Judgment, and do not ſee ſeveral 


Things which do not pertain t6 their State. 
If I be aſk'd further, what we muſt think of Chri#, 


as Man? I'll anſwer, that he ſees in the Word all the 
Creatures exiſting in any Difference of Time, becauſe 
that Knowledge pertains to his State, and they are all 


ſubject to his Power and Judgment. 
The next important Queſtion is, How the Bleſſed ſee 


the Creatures poſſible, or exiſtent ; if in the Word, or 


without the Word : If according to the eminential, ideal, 

and intelligible Being they have in God, or according 

to the proper Being they have, or can have, ' beſides 

God: If by ſome Similitude, i. e. Species, or without 
Species. SL 15 


b ; 


{ obſerve, 1. That J do not deſign to ſpeak here of the 
Manner of ſeeing the primary Object of the beatifick 
Viſion, ſince I have already treated on that Subject; 
nor of the Creatures conſider'd according to the emi- 
nential Being they have in God; becauſe conſider d 
thus, they are God himſelf. But the Queſtion is of 
the Manner of ſeeing the Creatures, according to the 
proper, and formal Being, if they be ſeen in the 
Word or without the Word? 2. That to ſee the Crea- 
tures in the Word, is to ſee them in the divine Eſ- 
ſence ; and to ſee them without the Word, is to ſee 
them otherwiſe than in the Eſſence, v. g. by Revela- 
tion, or the Infuſion of Species. 3. That the Crea- 
tures are taught to be 2 in the Word, in two 
anners, viz. cauſally and formally. To ſee them 
cauſally, is to ſee them of a Viſion, diſtinct from 
the Viſion of the divine Eſſence; fo that, notwith- 
ſtanding, the Viſion of the divine Eſſence may be 
reſuppoſed as the Cauſe, at leaſt morally of the Vi- 
Fon dhe Creature. And to ſee the Creatures for- 


mally, is to ſee them of the ſame Viſion, whereby the 


divine Eſſence is ſeen ; not entitatively only, as is that 


_ - whereby an Angel ſees ſeveral Objects repreſented to 


him, by the ſame Species ; but by the ſame Formality, 


to which theſe two Things are requir'd ;.1. That one 


of thoſe Thug which are ſeen by ſuch Viſion, 
ſhould have a Connection with the other; for Want 
of this Condition when by one Cognition, and one 


Species, an Angel ſees a Horſe and a Lion, the 


| Horſe 


26 


Horſe cannot be ſaid to be ſeen formally in the 
Lion, or the Lion in the Horſe; becauſe neither the 


Horſe has a Connection with the Lion, nor the 


Lion with the Horſe. 2. That one of the Objects 
known, be a Means to know the other, be the 
primary Object, and be before known, at leaſt by a 
Sign of Reaſon, than that which is known in it. 
For Want of this Condition, the related cannot be 
faid to be ſeen in the correlated, becauſe one has not 
more the Ratio of the primary Object than the o- 
ther; though there be imagined a Connection be- 
tween both, and that the one cannot be known 
without the other. 3. The following Queſtions may 
be aſk'd,. — 1. If the Creatures, as well thoſe which 
are poſſible, as thoſe exiſting, in ſome Difference of 
Time, be ſeen in the Word, according to their 
proper Being, and if that Knowledge be acquir'd by 
{ome Species, or ſome. Similitude ? — 2. If there be 
any Knowledge in the Creature in the Word cauſally, 
and that by ſome Similitude, i. e. ſome Species? 
Which previouſly obſerved, I ſay, 


That not only the poſſible, but likewiſe the exiſtent 
Creatures are known by the Bleſſed, or are ſeen formal- 
ly in the Word, according to their proper Being. 
Which I prove by 
Non. | | | 

By the Councils particularly that of Senſe, where it 
is declar'd, Pervium eſſe beatis omni forme divinitatis 
ſpeculum, in quo quidquid eorum inter ef illuceſcat. Theſe 


Particles (in quo) ſhew plainly the Divinity to be the 


Medium, in which, like in a Looking-Glaſs, Things re- 
lating to the Bleſſed are ſeen. By the Fathers, particular- 


ly St. Auguſtin, Lib. 11. de civit. c. 7. where he diſtin- 


guiſhes a double Knowledge of the Creatures, viz. one 

in God, which he calPd rhe Mining one; and the 
other in the Creatures themſelves, which he calls the 
Evening one. By Reaſon, becauſe God ſees the Crea- 
tures, according to the proper Being, by the ſame Viſion 
he ſees himſelf, as a Means to know them, and as a 
primary Object, known by a Sign of Reaſon, before the 
Creatures themſelves be known in himſelf. 
fore the Bleſſed, | 


Note, That from what we have ſaid already, it is eaſily 
inferr'd, 1. That the beatifick Viſion is a certain, evi- 
dent, and perfectly ſcientifick Knowledge. 2. That 
it is ſimply ſpeculative ; thougłbr it may be ſaid, not- 
withſtanding, that it is outwardly practical, becauſe 
from it proceeds Love, Joy, Sc. 3. That it is ſuper- 
natural, as well according to its Subſtance, as from 


its Object; becauſe it cannot be obtain'd by the ſole 


Strength of Nature, and is not due to the Creature, 


4. That it is immediate, ſince God is ſeen by him- 


ſelf, and not by an intermediate Species, nor by any 
impreſſed Species. 5. That it is intuitive, ſinc 


thereby God is ſeen in himſelf, as he is. 
Note alſo, That what is left worthy our Conſideration 


on this Subject is, 1. If, and in what Manner, the 


Viſions of the divers Bleſſed, differ between themſelves. 
3. If the bea- 


2. If all the Bleſſed ſee God equally. 
tifick Viſion be, or can be comprehenſive of God, by 
his abſolute Power. = N 85 
To the firſt Queſtion J anſwer, that the beatifick Vi- 
ſions of the created Underſtanding, do not differ eſſen- 


tially between themſelves; and there is no ſpecifick Di- 
ſtinction between them; becauſe an eſſential and ſpeci- 


fick Diſtinction, proceeds either from the Principle, or 


from the Object; which is not the Condition of the bea- 
tifick Viſions of the human, and angelical Underſtand- 
ing, who admit of no eſſential, nor ſpecifick Diſtinction, 
either from the Principle, or from the Object. Not 
from the Principle, becauſe the Principle of the beatifick 
Viſion, is the Underſtanding, not conſider'd as it is in 
irſelf, but as irradiated by the Light of Glory, but the 
Underſtanding of Men and ys 4 thus conſider'd, is 
the ſame in Species, ſince then the Underſtanding is con- 
ſidered not according to the natural Power, but accord- 
ing to the obediential Power, which is the ſame in the 
human and angelical Underſtanding. Therefore there is 


which Difference is only accidental. 


the Councils, the Fathers, and by 


not in all. 


And Ae to it, they have, conſequently, the ſame Meaſure of | 
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no eſſential, nor ſpecifick Diſtinction from the Part. of 
the Principle. Nor from the Object, becauſe they have 
all the ſame primary material Object, viz. Gop; and 
one and the ſame formal Object, viz. Gor, clearly 
ſeen; notwithſtanding there is 10 great a Number of ſe- 
condary Objects of the beatifick Viſion, different in 
Species between themſelves, vix. different Creatures; 
becauſe as the Habits are not ſpecified from the material 
Objects, but from the formal, neither is the Act ſpeci- 
fied from the material Objects. Therefore as one of the 
ſame Habits of Faith is towards ſeveral ſecondary Objects, 
becauſe there is only one formal Object, viz. the Truth 
revealing ; thus is one Act of beatifick Viſion, whereby 
ſeveral Creatures are ſeen in God, becauſe there is 
oe clear Manifeſtation of God, as a formal Object. 

Therefore the Difference found in the Viſion of 


the Bleſſed, is only accidental; becauſe it is only taken 


from that Part of the Bleſſed, who ſee the primary Ob- 
Jet, viz. the divine Eſſence, with the Attributes, in a 
clearer Manner than the others; or that ſome of the 


| Blefſed ſee more or leſs Creatures in God, which 


are the ſecondary Objects of the beatifick Viſion; 


This leads us inſenſibly to this important Queſtion; 


vi. if the Viſion of all the Bleſſed be equal or inequal, 


and whence can proceed the Equality or Inequality of tha 


beatifick Viſion ? 


To the firſt Part of this Queſtion, I iußhrer, that the 
beatifick Viſion is equal in, ſome of the Bleſſed, but 


I prove'the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that it is 


equal in ſome, by obſerving that it is equal at leaſt 


in Infants who die after Baptiſm, and before they have 


acquir'd the Uſe of Reaſon, as having an Equality of 

Grace and Charity; from which Equality of Charity, 

St. 9 takes the Meaſure of the beatifick Viſion, 
e 


Lib. de Trinit. Amplius videbit Deum in ills vitd, ſays 
he, qui dilexit amplius in bac vitd, i.e. He who loved 
moſt in this Life, will ſee God clearer in the Life to come. 
And as Infants receive an equal Grace in Baptiſm, for 
their equal Diſpoſition, if not poſitive, at leaſt negative 


Viſion in the everlaſting Glory. 53535 
1 prove the ſecond Part — Anſwer, viz. that the 
Viſion of all the Bleſſed is not equal, againſt Jovinian and 
other Hereticks, by the Scripture, the Councils, Fathers, 
and by Reaſon. — By the Scripture, John xiv. In the 
Houſe of my Father are many Manſions. 1 Cor. xv. Other 
zs the Brightneſs of the Sun, other the Brightneſs of the 
Moon, other the Brightneſs of the Stars, as one Star dif- 
fers from another in Brightneſs, ſo is the Reſurrection of 

the. Dead. And 2 Cor. iii. He that ſows ſparingly, will 
gather ſparingly. — By the Councils, particularly that of 


Florence, in the Decree of Eugenius, for the Union of 


the Armenians; where it is defin'd, that the Souls of 


the Bleſſed ſhall ſee God as he is, but ſome more per- 
fectly than others, according to the Difference of 


their Merits. Likewiſe by the Council of Trent, Seſs. 6. 
oy ot re tee os Fl DO SI 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Ferom, Lib. 2. Cont. 
Fovinian. St, Auguſtin, Tract. 67. in Joan, St. Gregory, 
Lib. 4. moral. c. 42. St. Ambroſe, Lib. 5. in luc. and 
likewiſe Tertullian, in Scorp. cont. Gnoſtic. c. 6. Quo- 
modo, ſays he, multe manſiones apud Patrem, fi non pro 
varietate meritorum ? quomodo ſtella diſtabit a ſtelld in glo- 
rid, fi non pro varietate radiorum? 1. e. why ſhould ſe- 
veral Manſions be in the Houſe of the Father, if it was 
not for the Difference of Merits? why ſhould a Star be 
be diſtanced from another in Glory, if it was not 
for the Variety of Rays? — By Reaſon, becauſe God is 
juſt, and the Order of Juſtice diſtributive of Rewards, 
and vindictive of Sins, requires that Regard may be 
had to Merits and Demerits; therefore are the Torments 
of the damned Souls different, as we learn from Mat. x. 
Terræ Sodomorum remiſſius erit, in die judicii, quam tibi; 
the Rewards of the Bleſſed will be likewiſe different. 
Alioquin, ſays St. Ferom, Lib. 2. contra Fovinian. Quill 
perſeverant virgines, quid laborant vidue, quid marite ſe 
continent? peccemus omnes, & poſs penitentiam erimus quod 
Apoſtoli ſunt, i. e. Otherwiſe, why ſhould Virgins per- 


ſevere, 


4 
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ſevere, why mond Widows work, arid married Women as the omnipotent Will of Cod decives and d perares, ac- 


be continent? Let us all fin, and after Repentance, we 
will be what the Apoſtles are. n 
be Catholicks anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Que- 
Hon, that the Inequality of the beatifick Viſion proceeds 
from an Inequality of Merits,” as from a moral Cauſe ; 
and from an Inequality of the Light of Glory, as from 
l ber prove the firſt Part of their Anſwer, viz. that 
the Inequality of Merits is the moral Cauſe of the In- 
equality of the beatifick Viſion, by the Scripture, the 


Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon.— By the Scripture, 


Rom. ii. He will give to every one according to his Work. 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Fulgentius, who ſays, 
that the more one has loved God in this Life, the better 
he'll ſee him in the other. By Reaſon, becauſe God gives 
the Glory, by way of diſtributive Juſtice ; according to 
this Paſſage of the 2d Epiſt. to Timothy, c. iv. Repoſita 
eſt mihi corona juſtitiæ, quam reddet mibi Dominus Juſtus 
Jjudex. )VVVVV 3 Ce 5 $ 
They prove the ſecond Part, by ſay ing that the Faculty 
of Seeing God does not belong to a created Underſtand- 
ing, conſider'd only in its Nature, but as inveſted with 
a certain Conformity with God, by the Light of Glory; 
whence it happens that the Underſtanding, which parti- 


- cipates more of the Light of Glory, ſees God more per- 


teatly. . eee e eee 
by om this Subject of the. beatifick Viſion, which I 
have treated as amply as the Limits I have preſcribed to 
myſelf will permit, I'll paſs to the Conſideration of the 
Science of God, which is alſo one of his Attributes, and 
which is properly nothing elſe but God himſelf, as know- 
ing himſelf, and Things different from himſelf. 

God diſcovers Things different from him in two Man- 


ners; for he either conſiders their Eſſence, and which 


Ways they can be made, or looks on their Exiſtence, 


He underſtands in his Ideas the Eſſence of all poſſible 


Things, and which Ways they can be made; and ſees in 
his Decrees, the Exiſtence of all Subſtances, either ſpiri- 
tual, ſuch as are the Ideas of our Minds; or corporeal, 


ſuch as Motion and Reſt in Bodies: For the Things, 


or Subſtances, and the Modes, or real Qualities, only 
exiſt, or have exiſted, or will exiſt, becauſe God has de- 
creed their Exiſtence. 5 . 

But if it be a Queſtion of the free Motions of a created 
Will; if they are conſider'd in the State of Innocency, 
God knew them, in the Determination of the ſaid crea- 
ted Will, to which the created Will wanted a general 
Promotion, but not a ſpecial one, neither in the Order 
of Nature, nor in that of Grace. But if the free Acts 


are conſider'd in the State of Nature fallen by Sin; 


then they are either good and ſupernatural, and God 
ſees them in his predetermining Decrees ; or not exceed 
the Strength of Nature, or are bad, and God knew 


them in the future Determination of the created Will, 


which is preſent to him, in the Eternity, and which only 
wants a general Promotion. | 


Therefore the Eſſence of all Things poſſible is con- 


tained in the divine Idea, as in an Exemplary or Archi- 


type; which Idea, or Architype, is the divine Nature 


itſelf, as participating, in ſome Manner, of the Crea- 
tures; and that Idea directs the divine Will in the Pro- 
duction of all Things; but though he can produce, or 


not produce every Thing, becauſe their Exiſtence, as 


poſſible only, and contingent, depends of his free De- 
cree; if notwithſtanding he will produce them, he pro- 

duces them neceſſarily, according to the immutable Idea 
or Architype he has of them. Whence the Eſſence of 
Things is immutable and neceſſary; becauſe it depends 
of the immutable Architype, not of the free Will of God, 
as the Exiſtence, which is only contingent. Neither can 


God make a Circle a Square, or order that twice two be fi 


five; but can only make a Circle, or not make it; or 
give, or deny the Exiſtence to the Circle, to the quater- 
nary Number, Sc. | 
Theologians call this Architype 
knew the Eſſences of Things poſlible, a Science of imple 
Intelligence; and ſay, that it is a practical Science, be- 
cauſe it precedes the Decree of their Production, and 


qurects the divine Will in 27 Production, viz. as far 


—— 


* 


Idea, in which Cod 
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cording to the immutable Idea. Whence this Axiom; 
in the Schools of Theology, the Science of God diretis, 
the Will decrees, and the Omnipotency executes. Or, to 
ſpeak with more Accuracy, God underſtands in his Ideas, 
a great Number of Things poſſible, of whoſe Number 
he decrees ſome by the Efficacy of his Will, and accom- 


pliſhes them, when he pleaſes, by his Omnipotency. - /! 


But, after, of the infinite Things poſſible which God © 
underſtands in his Ideas, he has decreed to produce ſome 
of them; then he ſees them, in his Decree, as preſent, 
or co-exiſtent to his Eternity; thypgh with regard to 
„whereby God ſees 


Science of Viſion , which Science is practical; and ſpecu- 
lative. It is practical, in that it has the Decree of the 
Divine Will for Adjunct, and tends toward the Work, 
or together with the divine Decree produces Things, or 
the Modes of Things; v. gr. the Science whereby God 
knew the whole Maſs of this viſible World, before it 
was made; or the good and ſupernatural Acts of the 
created Wills, operated by a ſpecial Grace. That Sci- 
ence, I ſay, is practical, and accompanies God's Decree 
and precedes, in our Manner of conceiving, the Things 
themſelves, and their Modes; but that Science is ſpecu- 
lative, which conſiders Things, or their Modes, as al- 
ready exiſting ; and is a Science, either of Dilection, or 
of Approbation, or even of Improbation. It is a Science 
of Approbation, when it has for Object Things which 
God has operated; and of Improbation, when it conſi- 
ders Things which God has only permitted, not pers _ 
formed: For God permits Evil, in that it concurs with 
. e Cauſes in producing them; but does not pre- 
terminate thoſe Cauſes by a ſpecial Motion. Whence 


all the Evil that is perpetrated depends from the divine 
Decree, biz. whereby God has decreed by Concurrence 


with the ſecond Cauſes, but not depend of it, as pre- 
determining and premoving, at leaſt of a ſpecial Pre- 
motion. ; 5 e e 

Therefore when it is ſaid, that the Science of God is 
the Cauſe of Things, it muſt be underſtood of the 
practical Science; f. e. either of the Science of ſimple 
Intelligence, which is not diſtinct from the divine Ideas, 
and which when it directs the divine Will in the Pro- 
duction of Things, can be ſaid the Cauſe of Things, at 
leaſt, directing: Or of the Science of Viſion, in that it 
has the divine Decree for Adjun& ; and together with it, 
operates the Things themſelves, or their Modes: But 
the ſpeculative Science of God, which ſuppoſes the Ex- 
iſtence of Things, or of their Modes, cannot be called 
the Cauſe of thoſe Things, or of their Modes. | 

For this Reaſon the different Locutions of the Fathers, 
which, at fifſt Sight, ſeem to contradict one another, 
are eaſily reconciled : For when St. Auguſtin ſays, Lib.15. 
de Trinit. c. 13. That God does not know all the Crea- 


_ Fures becauſe they are, but they are becauſe he knew it; 


muſt be underſtood of the practical Science, to which 
the divine Decree is joined, and always produces ſome 
Good, and no Bad. For when the ſame Doctor, Tra; 


53. in Joan. num. 4. teaches, that God, knowing Futu- 


rity, had foretold by the Prophets the Infidelity of the Jews ; 
not made it. And when Origen, on the 8th Chap. of the 
Epiſtle to the Romans, ſays, that ſomething is not to 
happen, becauſe God knew it ; but God knew it, becauſe. 
it 18 to happen: All theſe Things muſt be underſtood. 
of the ſpeculative Science, which, in our Manner of con- 
ceiving, is poſterior to the Things which are foreſeen 
to happen; and which conſiders not only all that's 
Good, but likewiſe all that's Bad. - 2 
Therefore, as God is not neceſſitated to produce any 
Thing, but produces them freely, and as he pleaſes; it 


ollows, that all that has exiſted beſides God, or exiſt, 
have exiſted, or do exiſt, only contingently ; and whatever 
is to happen, is to happen contingently only, and not 
neceſſarily. | > Wis, TT IT 
Thoſe contingent Futures are of two Sorts ;. for ſome: 

are abſolute Futures, as the univerſal Judgment, where 
God is to judge the Quick and the Dead; and the others. 
under a Condition only, of which depends entirely that 
they. ſhould happen, or not happen z and that . 
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iſſues either from God himſelf, or is taken from the free 
Determination of a created Will. ka. 
It is certain, that thoſe Things which are neceſſarily 


to happen, pertain to that Species of the divine Science, 
commonly call'd Science of Viſion; but Theologians do 
not agree among themſelves, to what Sort of Science, 
rtains that of the conditional Futures, which are no 
eſs known to God than the abſolute ones; ſince for that 
Sort of Futures, ſome admit of a third Science in God, 
which they call middle Science, and place it between the 
Science of imple Intelligence, and the Science of Viſion. 
Others reject that third Species of Science as needleſs; 


pretending that the Knowledge of conditional Futures, 


may be referred either to the Science of ſimple Intelli - 


gence, or to the Science of Viſion. But if it be a Que- 


tion of thoſe conditional Futures, whoſe Condition is de- 
duced from the divine Will, changing the Order of the 
natural Cauſes when he pleaſes, God ſees them by the 
Science of Viſion in the Laws of Nature, by him decreed, 
unleſs by an inuſitated Power he changes the uſual Or- 
der of Things: Thus he ſaw the future Death of He- 
wekiah, foretold by Iſaiah, 2 Kings xx. 1. in the ex- 
hauſted Strength of his Body, as in the neareſt Cauſe z 
and thus had a Preſcience of a conditional Future, which 
was not to happen; which, however, had happened, if 


he had not reſolved, of all Eternity, to change the Courſe | 
ezekiah, and 


of Nature; he did ſtep then between 
Death which threatened him, and granted him 15 Years 
more to live. 


ad litter. c. 17. ſecundum inferiores Cauſas futura ſunt, 


fed ji ita ſunt & in præſentid Dei, vere futura ſunt: i 


autem ibi aliter ſunt, ita potius futura ſunt, ſicut ibi ſunt, 

ubi qui præſcit falli non poteſt; nam futura dicitur ſe- 
nectus in juvene, ſed tamen futura non eft, fi ante morita- 
rus eft : hoc autem ita erit ſicut ſe habent aliæ cauſe, ſive 
mundo contexte ſive in Dei preſcientid reſervatæ. Nam 


ſecundum quaſdam futurorum cauſas moriturus erat Eze- 


chias, cui Deus addidit quindecim annos ad vitam; id uti- 
ue faciens, quod ante conſtitutionem mundi ſe facturum 
_ efſe preſciebat, Nec tamen illi anni additi recte dicerentur, 
niſi aliquid adderetur, quod ſe aliter in aliis cauſis habue- 


rat. Secundim aliquas igitur cauſas inferiores jam vitam 


fmierat : Secundium illas autem que ſunt in voluntate, & 
preſcientis Dei, qui ex æternitate noverat quod illo tem- 
pore facturus erat (& hoc vere futurum erat) tunc erat 
finiturus vitam, quando fintvit vitam. 5 gf 

God ſaw likewiſe the Subverſion of Nineveb, pro- 


nounced by the Prophet Jonab, Jon. iii. 4. by the Science 


of Viſion, in the Sins of its Citizens, of which he was 
to have taken a Revenge, if he had not decreed of all 
Eternity to excite, by a ſpecial and gratuite Grace, their 


Will to Repentance: Though the Menaces of Jonas 


were rather an Expedient uſed to deter the Ninevites from 
following their licentious and criminal Courſe, of Life, 


ſpiritual Senſe. Ego autem puto, ſays he in Pſal. I. 11, 


impletum fuiſſe quod Propheta predixerat : reſpice que fuit 


Ninive, & vide quia everſa eſt : everſa in malo, edificata 
in bono. e „ zo 

But if it be a Queſtion of the conditional Futures, 
call'd free, 1. e. whoſe Condition is placed in the free 


Determination of the created Will, they are neither fore- 


ſeen by God, nor are they to happen, but remain in a 


mere poſſible State, and are to be referr*d to the Science 


df ſimple Intelligence: For. thoſe Things are not to 
happen, where there is no Condition to be put, without 


which they cannot happen if they are not to happen, 
there is no Truth of them, nor Science, nor Preſcience : 
For Cod ſees by his Preſcience all that's to happen, as 
preſent, and co-exiſting to his Eternity, either in his 
Decrees, or in the Determination of the created Will. 
It is a Queſtion here, of Futures depending of the Deter- 
mination of the created Will, which Determination is 
never to happen, and which Gad never ſees as preſent in 
his Eternity; where then does he ſee it? Is it in the 
Comprehenſion, or comprehenſive Cognition he has of 
the created Will ? But the created Will is indifferent to- 
_ wards that Determination, and never has a Propenſity to 
it; therefore God foreſees in no Manner, neither that 
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Multa, ſays St. Auguſtin, Lib. 6. in Geneſ. 


Life. 


Determination of the created Will, nor the Things which 
are to happen from it; and conſequently the Science they 
call Media, and which is ſuppoſed the Exploratrice of 


thoſe Kinds of Futures, is entirely fictitious. 


St. Auguſtin has often, and fly rejected that 
Science, Lib. de pred. ſantt, 14. N — g a- 

gainſt the Errors of the Semipelagiant, what is faid of 
the Juſt, Viſd. c. iv. v. 11. He is carried off left Malice 
ſhould change his Underſtanding, takes what is found in 
the ſame Chapter, v. 7. If the Faſt bt ſurpriz'd with 
Death, he will be at Rest. And what is read Ezek. 
c. XViil, v. 24. If the Fuſt turns away from his Juſtice, 
and commits Iniquity according to all the Abominations 


committed by the Impious, will be ever live? From 


which Words St, Auguſtin reaſons thus, I bere's ib 
Chriſtian \who has the Temerity to deny that the Juſt ſur- 
priſed with Death is at Reff? Likewiſe if be was to ſay, 
that if the Juſt when be recedes from his Juſtice, in which 
he has continued a long while, aud died in that Impiety, 
in which be liv'd, I do not ſay one Year, but one Day oniy, 
the ſame Puniſhment will be inflicted on bim due to the Re- 
probates, and bis Fuſtice will avail him nothing, he'll main- 


tain a perſpicuous Truth; if we be afted, if be bad died 


while be was Fut, be bad found Pain or Reft, who twill 
refuſe to anſtwer, Reft ? This is the Cauſe why it is ſaid," be 
is carried off leſt Malice ſhould change his Underſtanding. 
For this is ſaid, according to the Dangers of this Life, 
not according to God's Preſcience, who has foreſeen 


what was to happen, and not what was not to happen. 


Whence the ſame Doctor, in the ſame Book, c. 12. 
reprimands the Semipelagians, for teaching that Infants 
were baptized or not baptized, in that State of In- 
fancy, for their future Merits, before they departed this 
For as thoſe Merits are never to happen, 
and are never foreſeen by God, Regard is to be had, 
neither to the Reward, nor to the Puniſhment, | 

But he had already condemn'd in the Pelagians, the 
Futilities and Cavillations of the Science of Conditionals, 
as well in the Epiſtle to Pope Boniface, as in the 195 


to Sextus. 


Several Places of the Scripture are quoted in Defence 
of that Science of Conditional, which are eaſily reſolv'd, 


if we conſider that the ſacred Scripture does not des 
viate much from our common Manner of Speaking, 


and employs often the ſame Figure uſed by profane 


Authors, to expreſs Things otherwiſe than the Terms 
would do it, v. g. when Chrif ſays, Luke xix. 40. 
Si hit tatuerunt, lapides clamabunt. There is there nei- 


ther Falſhood nor Lye, but only a Beauty and Energy 
of Expreſſion, and not a Prediction of the Stones ſpeaks | 


ing, if the Apoſtles were to remain ſilent. : 
Therefore ſome Things are ſaid future, in the facred 


Writings, even abſolutely, which notwithſtanding are 


than a Prophecy. Otherwiſe, if we believe St. Auguſtin, 
Nineveb was in Fact deſtroy'd, if we only regard the 


not to happen, vis. to declare the near Propenſity or 
Diſpoſition of the ſecond Cauſes; or to ſhew likewiſe 
the imminent Danger, that thereby one may be more 
ready to implore God's Clemency, and to lead a bet- 
ter Life. v. g. Lib. 2. Reg. c. 20. It is faid to Hezekiah, 
thou fhalt die, and notwithſtanding fifteen Years 


more are added to his Life. Likewtſe Jonab, c. 3. v. 4. 


we read this „Adbuc quadraginta dies, & Ni- 
ni ve ſubvertetur. Which notwithſtanding was not de- 
ſtroy d. Therefore theſe, and other ſuch Paſſages, ate 


calculated to awake Sinners from their Lethargy, 


1 
ſuade them to mend their Life, and to implore doc. 
cours from Heaven, and likewiſe to ſhew the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the fecond Cauſes, rather than to declare 


what is to happen, | 5 


Likewiſe when Chriſt ſays, Matt, xi. 21. Ve tibi Co. 
r0zain, ve tibi Bethſaida, quia i in Hro & Sidone factæ 
eſſent virtutes, que fate ſunt in vobis, olim in celicio & 
cinere penitentiam egiſſent ; the Deſign of our Saviour is 
not to prophetiſe, but to reproach the Jews, who in- 
habited thoſe Cities, with the Hardneſs of their Heart. 
Therefore God, in this Place, prophetiſes nothing, but 
only reproaches the Jes with their preſent Incredulity, 
whom he faw had reſiſted that Meaſure of Grace, 
to which he knew the Tyrians had rendered them- 
ſelves - ſenſible. | | | 

If I be aſked why the ſame Miracles had not been 
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Jer ong the Thrians, and Sidonians, which were 
— = —— the Jets, and which could have ex- 
cited them to Repentance; Pll anſwer with St. Auguſtin, 

becauſe by a higher Judgment they were not ſeparated from 
| the Maſs of Perdition, by the Grace of Predeftination. 


Therefore when David aſketh God, 1 Sam. xxil. 12, 


| of Keilab will betray him? and the Lord an- 
2 2 25 betray bim; "his does not denote the 
fature Prodition of David, which did not happen, but 
the preſent Will of the Inhabitants of that City, who 
meditated to betray David. 
Likewiſe in 2 Kings xiii. 18. and following, Joaſb, 


by Eliſba's Command, ſtruck the Earth thrice, and af- 


d; and it is recorded, that the Man on. 
terwards ſtopped ; an e 


God, irritated at it, expreſſes himſelf thus : 
Iiſes quinquies, aut ſexies, ffve Septies, percuſſiſſes Syriam 
aſque ad conſumptionem, nunc autem tribus vicibus percuties 
eam. In this there is no Futurity intended, nothing was 
future; but the Prophet gives King Joaſb to under- 
ſtand, that if he had obey' d with more Confidence, and 
Perſeverance, the Command of God, he had gained a 
greater Number, and more compleat Victories over his 
Enemies. | . 65 Ne, gb 
Therefore by theſe Paſſages, and others commonly 


alledged, the Science of conditional Futures, is not al- 


ways eſtabliſned; but only a certain Connection between 


the Cauſes of Things, viz. between Merit and Reward, 


Puniſhment and Sin, is demonſtrated by Locutions a- 
dapted to our common Way of Speaking. 1 
From this I'll paſs to the Conſideration of Gop's 
WILL, who being a very fimple Being, his Under- 
ſtanding is nothing elſe but the divine Eſſence itſelf, or 
God conſider'd as intelligent; and his Will nothing 
elſe but the ſame divine Eſſence conſider d as willing; 
| therefore if we ſpeak with ie Th 
zs in fact, there is but one Will in God; but by Reaſon 
of the Narrowneſs of our Conceptions, it is common- 
ly divided into ſeveral Sorts of Wills. 
I. Into general and ſpecial Will. | 
is, that whereby he has eſtabliſhed a certain Order in 
Things, which is always kept, unleſs oppoſed, or ob- 
ſtructed by ſome particular Cauſes, v. g. he has eſta- 
bliſhed that the Motion of all Bodies ſhould be in a right 
Line, as the ſhorteſt and moſt ſimple; unleſs obſtructed 
by ſome neighbouring Bodies, which often happens. 
| Likewiſe he has created all Men for himſelf, and is wil- 
ng that they all ſhould come to him and be happy 3 
but too often their Pravity revolts againſt his Goodneſs ; 
therefore this Will is not adapted to ſome. particular 
Thing only, to the Excluſion of all others, but is com- 
mon indifferently to all Things in general. 1255 


has determined ſomething in particular; and this is 
again ſubdivided into Will of Pleaſure, or Bene placiti, 
and Will of Sign, or Signi. ONE 


The Will of ' Pleaſure, is that whereby God is pleaſed 
that ſomething ſhould be; or is the Act whereby God 
wills, in fact, ſome Good becaufe it pleaſes him, v. g. 


he will, of a Will of Pleaſure, preſerve the World he has 
created. He would by the fame Will chuſe the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin to be the Mother of Chriſt; where it muſt 
be obſerv d, that we can only wiſh Good to the Thing 
or Perſon we love; but God in loving the Creatures, 
does not only wiſh them Good, but produces that Good 
272ͤé0 ; om ao 5 1 , 
The Will of Sign is not properly in God, but is an ex- 
ternal Sign whereby God diſcovers that he wills ſome- 
thing; for the Sign of the Will is called Will, as the 
Effect of Love is called Lore. 
St. Thomas, i part. quæſt. 19. art. 12. reckons five of 
thoſe Signs, viz. - Prohibition, as Permiſſion, with Re- 
gard to Evil; Precept, Advice, and Operation with Re- 
| gud to Good: Whence this ſmall Verſe: 


Praæcipit, ac probibet, permittit, conſulit, inplet. 
Therefore when God commands or adviſes ſome Good, 


he wills ſomething efficaciouſly, viz. a Sign, or a Pre- 


cept, or an Advice ; but he wills not-always pony 
the Thing he commands; v. gr: when he commande 


Abraham to factifice bis Son, he would command chat 


Vol. * : 


'to 
every one what he deſerves ; as expreſſed by 7. ah; | 


ccuracy, and as the Thing 


Gid's general Will 


* 
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Thing with an efficacious Will, though he was not wil- 


ling that the Thing ſhould happen, but only that Abra- 
ham - ſhould obey the divine Command. Likewiſe God 
permits, and will permit Sin; but he wills not the Sin, 
ſince he hates and puniſhes it. 1 | 

_ Likewiſe he forbids Sin, but notwithſtanding concurs 
with Man to perpetrate it; therefore the Mill of Sign, 


includes always the Will of Pleaſure with regard to the 


Sign; but does not always include it with regard to the 
Thing thereby ſignified, h | | 


Note, That St. Jobn Damaſcenus gives other Names to 
our firſt Diviſion of God's Will, into general and ſpe- 
cial, and calls it, Lib. 2. Orthodox. Fid. c. 29. ante- 

cedent and ſubſequent. CA #1 | 


The Antecedent Will is call'd by St. Fohn Damaſcenus, 


Bene placitum, and is the Will of the Creator loving the 
Things he has produced. And the Conſequent Will is 
called Permiſſion, proceeding from our own depraved 
Condition; and is the Will of a juſt Judge, giving to 
tan, 

Lib. de Reſurrect. carnis. c. 14. when he ſays, that God 
is, De ſe optimum; de noftro juſtum, OOO 
This General or Antecedent Will, is not always ac- 
compliſhed, but is inefficacious, and remains ſuſpended 
by the Conditions, as Pll explain it hereafter. 
But the Will of Pleaſure is always accompliſhed. 
Therefore the Antecedent Mill is not always a Will of 
Pleaſure, though called Bene placitum by St. Jobn Da- 
maſcenus. But the Conſequent Will, which the fame Fa- 

ther calls Permiſſion, is a Will, Bene placiti, according to 
St. Thomas, or an Efficacious and Special Will; ſo that 
the Conſequent Will, the Efficacious Will, and the Will 
Bene placiti, ſignifies, in his Opinion, one . and the 
fimb Thing ! 
Eſtius conſiders, likewiſe, the Conſequent Will as effi- 


cacious, but not the Autecedent Mill. Whence, Lib. 1. 
Magict. Sentent. diſtinct. 46. Paragraph: 3. he agtees 


with thoſe, who believes that the Antetedent Vill 18 only 
1 and improperly in God, as are Wrath, Repen- 
tance, Cc, but not properly and formally, becauſe it 
ſeems to argue ſome Detect or Impoten xp. 
The Antecedent Will is that whereby God, in our Man- 


ner of. conceiving 'Things, wills fomething conſider'd 


in itſelf only, before its Circumſtänces are conh- 


Gerd. 


Ihe Conſequent Will is that whereby God wills ſome- 
thing conſider*d with all its Circumſtan ces. 
The Antecedent Will is alſo. called by St. Chryſotom; 
Hom. 1. in Epiſt. ad Epbeſ. the firſt Will, and the Con- 


p equent, the ſecond Will. 
Ihe ſpecial or particular Will, is that whereby God 


God's Will, is alſo divided into abſolute and conditional, 
becauſe the divine Will! is either that whereby God wills 
actually by an internal Decree, that ſuch a Thing ſhould 
be or not be; and in this Manner, that Will is abſolute, 
and ſuppoſes no Condition; ſuch was the Will whereby 
God, foreſering Sin, would have his Son incarnate, or it 
is that whereby God by an internal Act, wills ſomething 
under certain Conditions; ſuch is the Will whereby he 
ker ED be faved, viz. provided they co-operate 


If I be aſked, if both theſe Wills are always accom- 


pliſhed ? F anſwer; 1. That the abſolute Will is always 


accompliſhed, and efficacious, as it appears by the Seri 


ture, Eſeber xiii. None can refit thy Will. And Iſaiab os 


My Counſel ſhall remain, and all my Will be accompliſhed. 

Rom. ix. Who can reſiſt his Will? 2. That the Will, cal- 
led Conditional, is not always accompliſhed. The Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe to be accompliſhed, it requires a certain 
Condition; and it ſometimes happens, that the Condi- 
tion is not put; whence it follows, that the Conditional 


- Will is-not always efficacious, nor always accompliſhed. 
For Example, God wills the Converſion of Sinners, with 


this Condition, that they co-operate to the Grace. But 
it is certain, that ſome will not co- operate to it; then the 
Will whereby God wills the Converſion of Sinners, is 


_ not always accomplihed. Therefore it is not ſurprizing, 


if Chriſt, Matt. xxili. aſked Feruſalem,- How often he 
would aſſemble' her Children, &c. and ſhe would nun? 
God's Mill is divided” beſides into efficacious; and 
ES | ineffica- 


* 


inefficacious; becauſe God's Vill is either that whereby 
Cod by an internal Act wills in ſuch a Manner that ſome- 
thing ſhould happen, that it happens, and thus the Will 
is efficacious; or is that whereby God by an internal Act. 
wills that ſomething ſhould happen, and it does not 
happen, and thus the Will is inefficacious. Let an 

Example of the former Will, be that Will whereby 
God wills the Salvation of thoſe who are ſaved; and that 
of the latter to be that Will whereby he wills the Salva- 

tion of thoſe who are not ſaved. | 

But, ſay you, is not all God's Will efficacious ? Ac- 
cording to this of the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm cxiv. Omnia quæ- 
cumque voluit, fecit. I anſwer in the Affirmative, if it be 
a Queſtion of the Conſequent Will, and in the Negative, 
if of all Sorts of Antecedent Wills indifferently. _ 

The primary Object of God's Will is God himſelf, be- 
cauſe he is the ſupreme Good, and the Source of all other 
Goods ; and having operated all Things for himſelf. . 

The ſecondary Object of God's Will are the Creatures 
themſelves ; becauſe God wills the Creatures not ſo much 
for themſelves as for himſelf: | „„ 

The primary formal Object of God's Will, is the in- 
created Goodneſs of God; becauſe according to the 
Scripture, God has created all Things for himſelf; and 
becauſe the Motive of God to love himſelf, and all 
Things without him, muſt be in God, and undiſtinct 
from him; for if the divine Volition, had a Motive di- 
ſtin& from itſelf, it would follow hence, that it would 
be ſpecified by a created Thing, which is an Abſurdity; 
therefore the ſole divine Goodneſs is the formal Object of 
the divine Will; and the chief Motive for which God wills 
and loves all Things. Ty 5 
The ſecondary formal Object of the divine Will, is 
the Goodneſs of the Creatures; becauſe, though it be 
not the laſt, it is however the neareſt Motive for which 
he loves them. | Fs . 

A very important Queſtion relating to the divine Will 
is, if that Will be the Cauſe of Things; and if it impo- 
ſes a Neceſſity on created Things? e 112: 
I o0o the firſt Part of this Queſtion, I anſwer, that the 

Will of God is the Cauſe of Things; which I prove by 
the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the 
Scripture, P/al. cxlviii. For he did ſpake the Word and they 
were made, he commanded and they were created, By the 
Fathers, eſpecially St. Auguſtin, Lib. 3. de Trinit. c. 4. in 
theſe Words, God's Will is the firſt and ſovereign Cauſe of 

all corporeal Species and Motions. By Reaſon, becauſe God 


is an intellectual Agent, who acts by Power no otherwiſe 


than it is applied by the Free-Will: The Reaſon of this 
is, becauſe if he was neceſſitated to produce the Crea- 
tures, he would produce all he could, which however 
happens otherwiſe; therefore it is a Sign that he has pro- 
duced, and produces them freely. | | 

To the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, I anſwer, that 
the divine Will impoſes a Neceſſity to ſome Volitions, 
but not all, 5 8 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that the di- 
vine Will impoſes a Neceſſity to ſome Volitions, by the 
Scripture, and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, P/alm civ. 


Thou haſt ſet them their Bounds which they ſhall not paſs... 


By Reaſon,” becauſe he impoſes a Neceſſity to thoſe Vo- 
litions, at leaſt, to which he has appropriated neceſſary 
Cauſes, v. g. in producing the Summer's Heat, he had 
adapted the Sun nearer, and to dart his Rays in a more 
direct Line. To the neceſſary Cauſe muſt be alſo re- 
ferr*d that Cauſe, which tho' free, acts notwithſtanding 
in ſome as a natural Cauſe. es | 


I prove the ſecond Part of the Anſwer, viz, that 


God does not impoſe a Neceſſity to all Volitions, by the 
Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 
By the Scripture, Eccleſ. xv. Appoſui tibi ignem & a- 
quam, ad quam volueris porrige manum tuam. Ante 


hominem vita & mors, bonum & malum ; quod placuerit 


ei dabitur illi, i. e. I have put before thee, the Fire and 


Water, that thou might extend thy Hand towards which 
thou pleaſe. Life and Death, Good and Evil aye before 


Man, he ſhall have which of them he chuſes. By the Coun- 


cils, particularly that of Senſe, in Decret. Fidei. Decret. 15. 
de Libero Arbitrio, - By the Fathers, particularly St. Au- 
Luſtin, in ſeveral Places, but moſt particularly Tra#. 26. 
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in Joan. By Reaſon, becauſe he does not impoſe a Ne- 

ceſſity on thoſe Wills, to which he has appropriated, 
free, contingent, and defectible Cauſes, i. e. Cauſes 
which are not to operate always in the fame Manner. . 
Such are the human Acts, which depend on Mens Wills, . 
which are contingent aud defectible. 


immutable ? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, and 
prove my Anſwer by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 


like Man, that he ſbould lye, nor like the Son of Man that 
he ſhould change. Prov. ix. There are ſeveral Thoughts in 
the Heart of Man; but the Will of God endures for ever. 
And Malach. iii. For Jam the Lord, and I do not change. 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. xii. de ci- 
vit. c. 17. We are not permitted to believe, ſays he, that. 


than when he operates; becauſe he is not to be ſaid af 
fected, as if ſomething ſhould happen in his Nature, 
which was not in it before; for he who is affected ſuffers ; 
and any Thing that ſuffers ſomething is mutable. Therefore 
we. muſt not imagine the leaft Idleneſs and Indolency, when 
he reſts ; no more than Work, Toil, and Induſtry, when he. 


The next important Queſtion is, If God's Will be 


by Reaſon. By the Scripture, Numb. xxiii. God is not 


God is otherwiſe affected when he reſts from his Work, 


operates; for he knows how to work when at Refi, and 
how to reft when he works. By Reaſon, becauſe what is 


immutable, with Regard to the Diſpoſition of his Sub- 


ſtance and his Knowledge, is alſo immutable. in his 


If I be aſked if there is Love in Cad? Il an- 
ſwer in the Affirmative ; and 28 it by the Scrip- 
0 


ture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, 
Miſd. xi. Diligit omnia que ſunt. John xxiii. God has 


thus loved the World, as to give bim his only Son. 
xvi. For the Father himſelf loves you. 1 John iv. God 


ts Charity. By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Auguſtin, in 


ſeveral Places, but more particularly Tra. 110. in Joan. 


Omnia diligit Deus que fecit; & inter ea magis diligit 


Creaturas rationales & ex illis amplius illas que ſunt 


membra unigeniti, & multo magis ipſum unigenitum, i. e. 


God loves all the Things he has made; and among 


thoſe he loves beſt, the rational Creatures; and of theſe - 
more, thoſe who are Members of his only Son; and 
much more, his only Son himſelf.— By Reaſon, becauſe 


Love is the firſt Act of the Will. 
From this Paſſage of St. Auguſtin we can infer, that 
God loves all the Creatures, but in a different Manner. 
That he loves all the Creatures, appears from the 
Paſſages of the Scripture above quoted; and from that 
all Beings, as they are Beings, are good ; but God loves 


all that's good, therefore he loves all the Creatures. 

If I be aſked, if he loves Sinners? Pl anſwer, that 
he loves them as Beings, but not as Sinners; ſince, ac- 
_ cording, to the Doctrine of the Fathers, Sin taken for- 


mally is nothing elſe but. a Privation of due Righteouſneſs 


and Goodneſs. | 


He loyes them in a different Manner; becauſe he loves 
the rational Creatures of a Love of Amity and Benevo- 
lency ; and the irrational, of a Love of Concupiſcence. 


I may be aſked, if God loves __w_ all the rational 
t 


Creatures? To which I anſwer, that if it be a Queſtion 
of an affective Love, he loves them all equally, becauſe 


God's Volition is always the ſame in itſelf, being neither 
ſubje& to Increaſe, nor to Diminution. But if it be a 


Queſtion of an effective Love, he does net love them all 


equally, becauſe he does not diſtribute equally” among 


them all the Goods of Nature, or of Grace. 


| Beſides Love, God is ſuſceptible of Joy, Defire, Sor- 


row, Fear, and the like, anſwering to our Paſſions. 


vie, That it is not a Queſtion here, If God be ſubject 


to Paſſions, for it is certain that he is not; ſince the 
Paſſions are Motions of the ſenſitive Appetite, of 


which God is not ſuſceptible, ſince he has no Body; 


but only of the Motions of the intellective Appetite ; 
whih 
metaphorically. vi 


The Motions of the intellective Appetite, of which 


„ 
. „ 4 


Ged is ſuſceptible, properly, are Love and Joy; for theſe 


two Motions include no Imperfections in themſelves, 
I have already proved, that God, is ſuſceptible of Love; 


there- 


Motion God is ſuſceptible of, either properly or 


N 
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herefore it emains to prove, that he is likewiſe ſuſcep- 
ere which ; do by the Scripture, Luke xv, 


oy 4 
— : 4 5 Joy in Heaven at the Converſion of a Sin- 
ner, &c. And alſo by Reaſon, becauſe Joy is a certain 
Quietation of the Will, in the Object of its Volition, as 
poſſeſſed, and preſent ; which Quieration is in God, for 
he repoſes in himſelf, as in the principal Object of his 
Volition, becauſe he has, in himſelf, all Sufficiency, as a 
Being infinitely perfect, and independant. . 

The other Motions which belong to God, but meta- 
phorically, are Deſire, Flight, Sorrow, Hope, Deſpair, 
Fear, Wrath, &c. becauſe they are not in him, accord- 
ing to their proper Signification z Hope and Deſpair, for 
Example, regard a difficult, or arduous Good Hope, 
with the Poſlibility of obtaining it; and Deſpair, with 
the Impoſſibility of obtaining it; but nothing is difficult 
or impoſſible to God : Therefore, &c. and thus of all 
the reſt of theſe Motions. RO e 

The next Attribute of God, which falls under our 
Conſideration, is his Providence. | 

PROVIDENCE, is à certain eternal Diſpoſition, whereby 


every Thing is diretted towards its particular End, and all 


together to the univerſal End, viz. to God's Glory. Tho! 
the Bodies and Minds tend in a different Manner to 
their reſpective End: For the Minds move themſelves 
by their own Liberty; and want, for acting, but only 
the ordinary Succours, or Concourſe of God; but the 
Bodies, being incapable to move of themſelves, muſt be 
moved, and determined by God, according to the Rules 
preſcribed by him, which they cannot tranſgreſs. 
Theſe Laws, or Rules, whereby the Bodies are moved, 
was called Fate by the Pagans; and which was conſi- 
der'd as a certain Declaration, and which ſome of them, 
as Democritus, Heraclitus, Empedocles, &c. imagined, to 
impoſe an irreſiſtible Neceſſity on the Mind, as well as 
on the Bodies; but others attributed that Neceſſity to 
the Bodies only. Ef. LD: 
According to this laſt, and more reaſonable Sentiment, 
Fate is defined by Betius, lib. 4. de Conſol. Philoſoph. 
prof. 6. inherens rebus mobilibus diſpoſitio, per quam pro- 
videntia habet queque nectit ordinibus, i. e. a certain very 
regular Diſtribution of the Motions of all Bodies, where- 
by all Bodies are moved towards the Ends ordained for 
them: But as thoſe Motions cannot force the human 
Wills, thoſe Wills tend towards their End by their own 
proper Determination, and free Acts. e 
Notwithſtanding this free Determination of the human 
Will, Men cannot obtain, by their natural Strength, 
their laſt End, or the beatifick Viſion of God, for which 
they are created. For a ſupernatural End, ſuch as is 
God's Poſſeſſion, or a moſt agreeable Union with God, 


ſeen and beloved, cannot be acquired but by ſuperna- 


tural Means; therefore as Adam, while yet in the State 
of Innocence, wanted a ſupernatural Succour of God 

his Creator; likewiſe, after the Fall of human Na- 
ture, his Poſterity want the Grace of Cbriſt their Sa- 


viour, which is much more powerful, in order to arrive 


at the eternal Felicity : Thoſe among them, who arrive 


at it, are call'd Predęſtinates; and thoſe who are de- 
barr'd from it, Reprobates. Therefore, if the divine Pro- 


vidence be conſider'd, with regard to Man alone, it 
contains in itſelf two Parts, viz. Predęſtination, and Re- 
, pf riot ions KOT e STORE? 
Predeſtination, is à certain previous Deſtination : 
Whence, under that Denomination, are contained all 


Hence St. Auguſtin, Lib. de Dono Perſever. c. 17. In ſud, 
ſays he, gue falli mutarique non poteſt preſcientid, opera 
ſua futura diſponere, id omnind, nec. aliud quidquam ' eſt 
predeſiinare. In which Manner the Name Predeſtination, 
is no leſs referr'd to Damnation and Pain, than to Sal- 
vation and Glory. Therefore God is ſaid, by the ſame 
Doctor, in Encbirid. ad Laurent. c. 100. Bene utens 69 


malis tenguam ſumme bonus ad rorum damnationem, quos 


Note, That the Vocation' to be underſtood here, is not 


iuſte prædeſtinavit ad pænam, & ad eorum ſalutem, "quos 
benigne predeſtinavit ad gratiam, i. e. to Glory, or eter- 
nal Life ; for, according to the Apoſtle St. Paul, Rom. 
vi. 23. The Grace of God is eternal-Life. > Hog 40 


A 


But however,  Predeſtination is moſt commonly op- 


poſed to Reprobation, and is only adapted to the Klect; 


be was to do. And Lib. de do 
nation, is alſo ſignified by the Name of Preſcience, c. 


 Rinated, and juſtified thoſe he has called; and 
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whence it is alſo call'd Election. a 
Therefore Predeſtination is defined, in this Senſe, a 
divine Deſtination of the intelligent Nature to Glory, by 
Means of the Grace of God. Which Definition may be 
underſtood of the Predeſtination of the Angels, as well 
as of that of Man, before and after the Fall of human 
Nature. But as the Diſtinction of thoſe States, viz. of 
the State of original Innocence, and of fallen Nature, 
has appeared of very great Moment to St. Auguſtin , 
for to explain the Doctrine of Predeſtination, the faid 
Doctor, Lib. de dono perſever. c. 14. defines only the 
Predeſtination of the fallen Man, and to be delivered 
from the Servitude of Sin, in theſe Words: Hec et, 
lays he, predeſtinatio ſanctorum nil aliud : præſcientia 
ſcilicet, & preparatio beneficiorum Dei, quibus certiſind 
liberantur, quicumque liberantur. 
It is call'd Preſcience; by which Term ſome under- 
ſtand the Science call'd of fimple Intelligence, whereby 


Cod knows, in general, all the Ways and Means where- 
by Men can be ſaved; before he prepares, or determines 


to give theſe, or thoſe, Succours to theſe or thoſe Men. 
Whence, ſay they, Preparation is ſubjoined, i. e. the 
Act, or Decree of the Divine Will, following the Science 
of fimple Intelligence; by which Decree God prepares, 
or gives certain Benefits, or Means conducive to the 


eternal Felicity. 


Others by the Term Preſcience, underſtand the Science 
of Viſion, which has the divine Decree joined to it. For, 


ay they, it is not a general Preſcience of all the Graces 


which God can give to all Men; but it is a ſpecial Pre- 
ſcience of the future Benefits, or Graces, rn. he 
has decreed to deliver thoſe who are delivered; and 
therefore is joined with the Preparation of the ſaid Be- 
nefits; and accompany God's Decree. For which Rea- 
ſon the ſame Doctor, Lib. de predeſtin. ſanF. c. 10. 


_ writes thus: The Predeſtination cannot be without the 
Preſcience, but the Preſcience can be without the Predeſti- 


nation; for God has provided by the Predeſtination what 
perſev. c. 18. Predeſti- 


The Divine Preſcience, in the holy Scripture, with re- 
ſpect to the Elects, or Predeſtinates, is a Science of Di- 
lection, and Approbation, or is the Predeſtination itſelf; 
but with reſpect to the Wicked, and Reprobates, it is a 
Science of Improbation; whereby God neither approves, 
nor chuſes the Reprobates; whom, therefore, he is ſaid 


not to know. 


Therefore Predeſtination is together, the Preſcience 
and the Preparation of God's Benefits; i. e. of all Sorts 
of Graees; in which conſiſts, particularly, Vocation, 
Juſtification, and laſtly final Perſeverance ; whereby all 
the Elect are delivered from the Servitude of Sin. 

But Predeſtination, properly taken, and as defined by 
St. Auguſtin, regards eternal Life, its being the Prepara- 5 
tion of God's Grace, in order to obtain eternal Life; 
notwithſtanding which, it may be ſaid to be to the 
Grace of a good Life, and to the Grace of eternal Life, 
according to St. Fulgentius, i. e. to the Means and End; 
or to Grace and Glory: However, the End is minded 
firſt, and in the Order, Intention precedes the Means. 


For thoſe whom God bas forſeen, ſays the Apoſtle, Row. 


vill. 29. viz. by the Science of Viſion, and of Approba- 
tion, which has for Adjun& the divine Decree, i. e. 
thoſe he has choſen by a Predilection, before the Crea- 


tion of the World, or has decreed in his Preſcience to 
that God has determin'd- ſhould happen from all Eternity. 


make his, he has predeſtinated them to be conform to the 
Image of bis Son . . . and bas called thoſe be bas _ 
orified 
thoſe he has juſtified ; by which Expreſſions, the Predetiz 
nation to Glory is indicated to be before the Vocation ; 
and the Vocation before the Juſtification. Bur in the 
Order of Execution, the Vocation is firſt ; then follows 
Juſtification, and laſtly Glorification. 12 


all Sorts of Vocation; for ſeveral, according to the 
Doctrine of Chrif himſelf, Matt. xx. 16. are called, 
and but very few elected: But only the Vocation, ſe- 
cundum propoſitum, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, Rom. viii. 28, 
i. e. according to the eternal Decree of Cod, whereby, 
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of his mere Goodneſs, he has called thoſe he has de- 
termined ſhould be Partakers of the eternal Glory: 

And conſequently Juſtification, final Perſeverance, 

and Glorification itſelf, follow this Sort of Vocation. 


Therefore thoſe who are juſtified, and do not perſe- 
vere to the End in the Juſtice they have received, are 
called Temporal by St. Auguſtin, lib. de Correp. & Grat. 
num. 42. and Lib. de don. perſever. num. 57, & 613; 


as it had been inſinuated before by Chriſt, Matt. xiii. 21. 


Mark iv. 17. and Luk. viii, 13. 

But as Adam's Deſcendants are born in Sin, and 
therefore cannot merit of 'themſelves Grace or Glory, 
it is evident, that they are not predeſtinated either to 
Grace or Glory, for their Merits foreſeen, but by the 
pure gratuite Benignity of God. Which Sentiment is con- 
firmed by the Apoſtle St. Paul, in ſeveral Places of his 
Epiſtles, as in that to Titus, Chap. iii. 5. He has not 
ſaved us for the Alis of Juſtice we have done, but accord- 
ing to his Mercy. And to the Romans, Chap. xi. 5. What 
remains is ſaved, according to the Election of Grace; 


1, e. as God anſwered Elias, complaining that the Pro- 
| paces had been put to Death by the impious Fews, who 


ad worſhippedthe Idols, that he had ſaved for himſelf 


(or they did not fave themſelves) ſeven thouſand Men 


obo had not bowed their Knees before Baal: Likewiſe, at 


that Time, after, the Goſpel had been preached, few are 


left of the infinite Multitude of Men that periſh, who 
according to the Election of Grace, are made Partakers 
of the eternal Life : For if it be by Grace, it is not by 
the Works, otherwiſe Grace were not Grace, And Chap. ix. 
of the ſame Epiſtle, ver. 11, 12, 13. For fince they were 


uo born yet, to act any Thing good or bad (thai what 


God had propoſed according to the Election ſhould remain) 


not from the Works, but from him who calls, it is ſaid 


to him; becauſe the greater ſhall ſerve the leſſer, as it is 


_ wpritten, I have loved Jacob, and hated Eſau. Which 
Place of the Scripture St. Auguſtin, in Enchir. de fide, 


ſpe, & charitate, c. 98. explains in this Manner: Where- 
in, fays he, if God deſigned we ſhould underſtand the fu- 
ture Works, either good of this, or bad of that, which 


Works Cod foreſees likewiſe, he bad not ſaid, not of the 


Works , but had ſaid, on the contrary, from future Works. 
And Lib. 2. contra duas Epiſt. Pelagian. c. 7. he repri- 


| mands them thus: Certainly you are mad, when contrary 
to what the Oracle Truth himſelf has pronounced, that it 


is not from the Works, but from him that calls, you ſay 
that Jacob was beloved for the future good Works God 
did foreſee he would do; and thus contraditt the Apoſtle, 
vho ſays not of the Worts; as if be could not as well 


Babe ſaid, not from the preſent, but from the future 
Mort; but be ſays not from the Works, to prize Grace. 


But to take off all Occaſion of Doubt, with regard to 


the Meaning of the Apoſtle, and to ſhew clearly that 
the Dilection mentioned in theſe Words, I heve loved 
Jacob, is entirely gratuite z we muſt obſerve what the 


Apoſtle anſwers to the Objection which he makes to 
himſelf, ver. 19. for who can reſi his Mill? 
To ſolve this Objection, he has not Recourſe to the 


Previſion of future Merits, which Solution would be very 
eaſy, if it was a true one; but repreſents the Myſtery 


of Predeſtination as incomprehenſible to human Nature, 
by this Anſwer: O homo tu quis es qui reſpondeas Deo ? 
numquid dicit fgmentum ei qui ſe finxit, quid me feciſti fic? 


an non habet poteſtatem figulus luti ex eadem maſſa facere 
aliud quidem vas in honorem, aliud in contumeliam ? And 
towards the End of the. eleventh Chapter he concludes 


this whole Diſpute of the Predeſtination of Saints, by 
theſe Words: O altitude divitiarum ſapientiæ & ſcientiæ 
Dei: on. incomprebenſibilia ſunt judicia ejus, & inve- 

es vie eius] But the Myſtery of the Predeſtination 
would not be impenetrable, if it was from the foreſeen 


Merits. 


Pelagius, an Engliſh Monk, preached this Dodrine 


towards the Year of Chris 1410, That Predeſtination 


to Glory was the Effect of our own Merits foreſeen of 
God; which Merits were entirely natural, and depending 
entirely of the good Uſe we make of our Free- Will; 

and were not perfected by the Grace of Chriſt: It is 
true 5 he admitted the Name of Grace, but he placed 


quently we were free of the original Sin, and capable by 


in the Sacrament of the Blood of Chriſt, is propoſed to all 


believe, and remain in that Faith, which ever after is io 


they had been, if they had arrived to more mature Years. 


becauſe he has foreſeen that we were to be holy, bur 
that we ſhould be holy; to ſhew, that Holineſs and Juſtice 


Teſtimony St. Auguſtin employs againſt the Pelagians, 


cording to his own Will, that none ul glory of his own 
Ability, but only of the Will of God. 


that the Previſion of Merits can have no Place in Infant, 


ſent into external Darkneſs. Neither is it to be attributed 


.regenerated by Baptiſm, or die without it; for, ſays he, 


Parents make all the Haſte imaginable to have Miniſters 
ready for that Adminiſtration : ; and he does. not keep him 


that eternal Glory is. granted to our Merits, ſay nothing, 


. ten On, Grate does not 'precede the ory, but fol- 
E onde 


it only in the Law, and the Doctrine, and in the Ex- 
ample of Cbriſt. Therefore he maintained, and all the 
Pelagians with him, that the Sin of Adam had affected 
him only, and none of his Deſcendants; and conſe- 


our own Strength to merit the eternal Glor 
The Semipelagians acknowledged the original Sin, and 
the Neceſſity of a Regeneration by Baptiſm ; but they 
were of Opinion that we could operate the Beginning of 
our Salvation. This is what St. Proſper writes of them | 
in his Epiſtle to St. Auguſtin: Their Definition and Pro- = 
feſſon, ſays he, is, that all Men have ſinned in Adam; 8 
and that no Body is ſaved by his Works, but by the Grace 4 
of God; notwithſtanding which, a Propitiation, which 15 


without Exception; that whoſoever will profeſs the Faith 
of Chriſt, and be baptized, may be ſaved. And thoſe who 


be afſiſted by the Grace of God, God had foreſeen, and 
predeſtinated them to the Inheritance of his Kingdom, as 
worthy of it. 

When they were aſked what were thcir Sentiment 
with Regard to Infants, who having not yet the Uſe of 
their Liberty, ſome were called to the Grace of Baptiſm, 
and others not? They had Recourſe to the Science ex- 
ploratrice of conditional Futures; which we learn like- 
wiſe from St. Proſper. They ſay, that ſuch are loſt, and 
fuch are ſaved, whom the divine Science has foreſeen what 


They thought the ſame of thoſe Nations, who in paſt Ages 
were permitted to follow their own Ways; or who, at this 
Preſent Time, periſh in their antient Ignorance. 

But this Manner of explaining the Myſtery of Predeſti- 
nation, cannot be reconciled with that of the Catholick 
Church. For, 1. The divine Science never foreſees Things 
which are. never to happen; which we have already 
ſufficiently proved. Beſides, if God was to expect the 
Conſent of our Will before he would.give us his Grace, 
the Beginning of our Faith and Salvation would be from 
us, not from God; therefore God ſhould not diſcern us, 
but. we ſhould diſcern ourſelves, contrary to the Doctrine % 
of the. Apoſtle, 1 Cor. iv. 7. Who: maketh thee to differ from 
another? what haſt thou that thou haſt not received? If thou 
haſt received it, why ſhould thou glory, as if thou had not 
received it? And Epiſt. to the Epbeſians, Chap. 1. 4. He 
has elected us in himſelf, before the Creation of the World, 
that we may be holy: and immaculate in his Preſence, in 
Charity. The Apoſtle don't ſay, that he has elected us, 


are the Effect, not the Cauſe of our Election. Which 


Lib. de prædęſt. ſanct. c. 18. Therefore God has elected us 

in Cbriſt before the Creation of the World, predeſtinating 
us in the Adoption of Children; not becauſe we were to be 
immaculate, and boly of ourſelves ; but he has choſen and 
predeſtinated us that we ſbould be holy, and has ated us ac- 


. The ſame Doctor, c. 12. of the fame Book: ſhews 


becauſe they either die after Baptiſm, and are made Par- 
takers of the eternal Glory ; or before Baptiſm, and are 


to the Care or Neglect of Parents, that Infants are not 


Lib. de don. perſev. c. 12. God wills not, ſometimes, that | WM 
Baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtred to an Infant, though its 7 


alive long enough to receive it. 
Thoſe who ſay that the Predeſtination to Grace is 
gratuite, whereby we deſerve the eternal Glory; but 


Far they only conſider the Order of Execution, whereby 
it is certain, that the Works done by the Succours of 
God's, Grace, precede the Glory which is the Reward 
of good Works; but if we conſider the Order of In- 


ty gf But 


„ 


But however, I do not pretend by this Doctrine of gra- 
tuite Predeſtination, to eſtabliſh or countenance Fate or 
Deſpair, or Indolency in acting; for who . 
deſtinated, gratis, to eternal Salvation, it is by his good 
Works, done by the preventing and preparing Grace 
of our Saviour. Whence by Predeſtination, they have 
the Happineſs to hear the Goſpel preached to them; 
they have the Occaſions of acting well; they obtain by 
their Prayers, and by thoſe of their Friends, to per- 
ſevere to the End, in the Love of Chrif, &c. which 
Benefits are all compriz'd in the Definition of Predeſti- 


nation. _- 
Therefore, whoſoever, ſays St. Auguſtin, Lib. de Cor- 


rep. & grat. c. 7. is ſaved from Original Damnation, 


by this divine Grace, no doubt but they are favour'd 
with hearing the Goſpel, and when they hear it, to believe 
what they hear ; and to perſevere in the Faith operated by 
Dilection; and if they ſometimes forget tbemſelves, when 
reprimanded they amend ; and ſome of them, though not re- 


primanded by Men, return of themſelves into the Road they 


bad forſaken ;, and ſome are carried off by Death immediate- 


ly after they have received the Grace, and thereby delivered 


from the Dangers they had been expoſed to in this Life. All 
this is operated in thoſe by him who has made them Vaſes 
of Mercy; and who has choſen them in his Son, before the 
Creation of the World by the Election of Grace. Por if 
Grace be depending on Works, Grace then is not Grace. 
For they are not thus called, as not to be elect; for 
which it is ſaid, ſeveral are called but few are elect. But 
becauſe they are called ſecundum Propoſitum, they are 
certainly Elef# by the Election of Grace, without any 


Regard to preceding Merits, for Grace is their whole 


Merit. | 
It is 
Effects and Signs of Predeſtination formally taken? 


Note, That that is ſaid the Effect of Predeſtination, for- 
mally taken, which is done by that efficacious Will, 
whereby God has decreed to lead Men to eternal Life. 


Whence it appears, that ſome certain Conditions are 


requir'd to ſuch Effect; the firſt of which is, that 
ſuch Effect be of God, as Predeſtination itſelf is of God. 

For Want of this firſt Condition, Sin cannot properly 
be ſaid the Effect of Predeſtination, though it falls un- 
der the Preſcience of God. The ſecond, that this Ef- 
fect ſhould proceed from the Merits of Chri#. The 
third, chat it ſhould actually import Glory, either for- 
mally or diſpoſitively, viz. by contributing to the 

actual Acquiſition of an eternal Life; theſe pre- 
, obſerved, | „ „„ | 


VS 


I fay firſt, that the divine Vocation, Juſtification, and 
Glorification, are the principal Effects of Predeſtination, 


to which all others are referr d. Which I prove by the 


Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. By the Scrip- 


ture, Rom. viii. He has called thoſe he bas predęſtinated, 


and juſtified thoſe he has called, and glorified thoſe he has 
juſtiſied. By the Fathers, particularly St. Fulgentius, Lib. 
ad Monim, Where all Things, ſays he, and the Begin- 


ning of our Vacation, and the Increaſe of our Juſtification, 
and the Reward of our Glorification, God has always had 


in the Predeſtination; becauſe he has always foreſeen the 
future Works of his Grace, in the Vocation, Fuſtification, 

and Glorification of the Saints. By Reaſon, the afore- 
ſaid Conditions requiſite to ſuch an Effect, are agreeable 
to Vocation, Juſtification, and Glorification, as being of 

God, from a ſpecial Intention of Salvation, and given 
by Chrif, having a Connection with the actual Aﬀecu- 


and Glory ; but as that Grace is double, viz. one of 
Vocation, and the other habitual, called Grace of Juſti- 
_ fication, or ſanctifying Grace; it happens, that that firſt 
Effect, called Grace, being ſubdivided, there are three 
principal Effects of Predeſtination. 

I have ſaid that the three aforeſaid Effects, are the 


principal of ſeveral others, and that all the reſt may be 


referr'd to them; becauſe it may be ſaid juſtly, 1. That 
all the Succours, not 'only internal, but likewiſe the ex- 
ternal, which concur with the internal to Juſtification ; 
ſuch as the external Predication of the Goſpel, the 
Birth and Education from Chriſtian Parents, the Re- 


for whoſoever is pre- 


proper to enquire in this Place, which are the 


to acquire the everlaſting Glory. 
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moval of the Occaſions of Sin, converſing with good 
and pious People, fraternal Correction, c. are reduced 
to the Grace of Vocation. 2. That all other ſuperna- 
tural Habits, which are infuſed with the habitual Grace, 
vix. of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and the Habits of 
all other ſupernatural Virtues, are reduced to the Grace 
of Juſtification, Likewiſe the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 
ſacramental Graces, and the Gift of Perſeverance. 3. That 
to Juſtification can be reduced all thoſe Gifts of an 
accidental Glory, which regard either the Soul, or the 
Body. For thoſe, and the like Gifts proceed from that 
Benevolence and Charity, whereby God loves the Prede- 
ſtinates for their Merits. | | 
Notwithſtanding that ſeveral of thoſe Goods, which 
are the leſs conſiderable Effects of Predęſtination, are not 
entitatively ſupernatural ; for it ſuffices that they are con- 
ducive towards eternal Salvation, and are granted by God, 
through the Merits of Chriſ, to that particular End, 
though they are not the Effects of Predeſtination, as con- 
ſider d ſimply, according to what they are in themſelves. 
Thus the Goods of Fortune can be ſaid, ſometimes, to 
be the Effects of Predeſtination, when they ſerve to give 
Alms in View of obtaining an everlaſting Kingdom. As 
we learn from the Scripture, Matt. xxv. Come ye Bleſ- 
ſed of my Father, poſſeſs the Kingdom which is prepar'd for 
you, for I was hungry and you gave me Meat, &c. Let 
the ſame be ſaid of Evil, Pain, Poverty, Sickneſs, 
Death, Loſs of Children, &c. ſince thoſe Things are 
ordainꝰd from God, through the Merits of Chri#, for 
our Salvation; for it is written, Rom. viii. That 0 
thoſe who love God, all Things co-operate in Good, &c. 
From what we have ſaid, it may be inferr'd, that 


thoſe Things which are not entitatively ' ſupernatu- 


ral, can, notwithſtanding, through the Merits of Chri#, 
contribute to our Salvation, and are the Effects of Pre- 
deſtination only by Accident, viz. as far as they help the 
Predeſtinates by ſome Motive of a ſupernatural Order, 


If I be aſked, if Sin, or the Permiſſion of Sin, may be S | 


ranked among the Effects of Predeſtination? T'll anſwer 
in the Negative; becauſe the Conditions requir'd for an 


Effect of Predeſtination, properly ſo called, are in no 
Manner convenient to Sin; for that which God hates is 
not from him. But God hates the Impious, and bis In- 
piety ; therefore, &c. beſides Sin is not by the Merits of 

Christ, ſince it is oppoſite and deſtructive of the Grace 
of Chrif ; therefore far from contributing to the Acqui- 
ſition of eternal Life, it is rather an Obſtacle to it. 


Who in his Senſes can imagine, that Sin is one of thoſe 


Benefits prepar*d by God, for the Deliverance of thoſe wha 
are deliver*d ? 5 oy 55 
Another important Queſtion is, If Predeſtination be 
certain, and ſo certain, as to impoſe a Neceſſity on the 
Predeſkinate s | 75 | 


Note, That, before I anſwer this Queſtion, we. muſt ob- 
ſerve, 1. That by the Name of Certitude is gene® 

nerally underſtood the Infallibility of the Aſſent a- 
greeable to the Thing underſtood. 2. That the 
_ Certitude of Predeſtination may be conſider'd in two 
Manners, 1. With Reſpect to itſelf. 2. With Re- 
ſpect to us. Theſe pre-obſerv'd, 


I fay, 1. That Predeſtination is certain with Reſpect to 
itſelf, or according to itſelf ; but not with Reſpe& to 
us, ordinarily ſpeaking, at leaſt of a perfect Certitude. 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that it is 


certain according to itſelf, by the Scripture, the Fathers, 
tion of Salvation. That Effect is double, viz. Grace 


and by Reaſon. By the Scripture, ſa. xlvi. All my 
Counſel ſhall remain, and my Will will be accompliſhed. 
John x. My Sheep bear my Voice, and I give them eternal 


Life, and they ſhall not periſh to all Eternity, and no Body 


ſhall raviſh them from my Hand, By the Fathers, 
particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. de corrup. & grat. c. 7. and 
8. where he ſpeaks thus, F any of the Predeſtinates pe- 
riſh,, God is deceived. But none of them periſh, becauſe 
God is not deceiv'd; whence it is not ſurprizing, if 
Predeſtination be defin*'d by him, the Preſcience, and 
Preparation of God's Benefits, whereby thoſe that are 
deliver d are certainly deliver d. Likewiſe by St. Fulgen. 
Lib. ad Monim, c. 12. And Lib. de fide ad Peirum. c. 5 
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Be perſuaded, ſays he, that none of thoſe can periſh, whom 
God has predeſtinated to the Kingdom of Heaven. By Rea- 
ſon, becauſe what God has efficaciouſly decreed, and 
what he has foreſeen, is very certain, ſince his Preſcience, 
which is very perfect, cannot be deceiv'd, nor his De- 


cree hindred, God being omnipotent ; but he has decreed 


that the Predeſtinates ſhould be eternally happy, and 


has foreſeen. that ſuch Happineſs ſhould happen; there- 


fore Predeſtination is very certain, ſince its Object is very 
certain. Notwithſtanding that it is poſſible- for a Prede- 
deſtinate to fin mortally in a divided Senſe, for it ſuffi- 
ces that it is not poſſible in a compoſite Senſe. 

I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that 
Predeſtination is not ordinarily certain with Reſpect to 
us, at leaſt of a perfect Certitude, by the Scripture, the 
Fathers, and by Reaſon. — By the Scripture, Rom. xi. 
Tu fide fas, noli altum ſapere, ſed time. Here the Apo- 
{tle treats of the Predeſtination to Grace; but if this is 
not certain with Reſpect to us, neither is the Predeſtina- 
tion to Glory certain. Whence it is not ſurprizing, if 
the Apoſtle, uncertain of his own Predeſtination, was ſo 
ſevere to himſelf, that he ſays 1 Cor. ix. I chaſtiſe my 
Body, and reduce it into Servitude, left, perhaps, after I 
have preached to others, I may become a Reprobate myſelf. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Chryſeſtom, Hom. 11. in 


Epif. ad Philip. where, on theſe Words of the Apoſtle, 


— quomodo occurram, he ſays, that the Apoſtle does not 


dare to affirm, that he ſhall occur and comprehend, but 
only ſpeaks as if he doubted. By Reaſon, becauſe if 


there was any Certitude of Predeſtination with Reſpect to 


us, that Certitude would either be of the Predeſtination 
known in itſelf, or known by ſomething elſe ; but there is 


no Certitude of Predęſtination conſidered in theſe two 
Manners: Not in the firſt, for who can penetrate it? 
Thus conſider, Are not God's Fudgments inſcrutable? Nor 


in the ſecond, becauſe it would be known either by Faith 


or Science; but not by Faith, ſince he who is juſtified, 
is not obliged to believe, as an Article of Faith, that he 
is of the Number of the Predeſtinates ; nor by Science, 
_ becauſe there is no Means à priori, Ne where- 


by a Predeſtinate can have an evident and certain 


Knowledge of his Predeftination. Add, that if we could 


be certain of it, it would be unconceivable why the Scrip- 
ture ſhould exhort us ſo often to fear. 


Note, That I have faid in the firſt Propoſition, ordinary, 


to give to underſtand that Predeſtination, ever. with 


Reſpect to us, can be extraordinarily certain, by a Re- 


velation from God. | 


1 have ſaid at leaſt of a perfect Certitude, to inſi- 
nuate, that it can be certain of a moral Certitude, 
and that there can be ſome Signs, ,whereby our Prede- 


ſtination can be probably known; ſuch as thoſe con- 
tain'd in the eight Beatitudes of St. Matt. v. to which 
is added an ardent Deſire of Hearing, Reading, and 
Teaching the Word of God, the frequent Uſe of the 
Sacraments, à true and ſudden Converſion, a Zeal for 
the Honour of God, and of the Salvation of Souls, 
the frequent Thoughts of God, the Deſire of Suffering 
for Chrift, Patience in Afflictions, a Contempt for the 
World, and Love- for celeſtial Things, a perpetual 
and conſtant Will of doing Good, always the ſame 
regular Courſe of Life, accompanied with a 96.1 and 
true Humility ; and above all, the Profeſſion of Faith. 
According to this of John i. He gave them the Power 
to become the Sons of God, viz. to thoſe who believe. 
Likewiſe the Hearing of the Word of God, with the 
firm Reſolution of obſerving it. According to this 
other of Jobn viii. He who is of God, hears the Words 
, God; therefore, you do not hear it, becauſe you are 
nat of God. And Chap. x. My Sheep hear my Voice. 
Luke xi. Bleſſed are thoſe who hear the Word of God, 
and keep it. © | = 


From what we have faid it may be inferred, that the 
Signs of Predeſtination are ſome Effects whereby, the 
Elc&, as by ſome certain Marks, can acquire a very 
probable and almoſt certain Knowledge of his Election. 

My Anfwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion is, 
that Predeſtination does not impoſe a Neceſſity on the 
Predeſtinates; becauſe, whether we conſider Vocation, 


Appearance. 


alone knows thoſe who are his, and who are to die in 


ticle of Faith, that he is predeſtinate. I prove my Illa- 


or Juſtification, or Glorification, none of them deprives 
us of our Liberty, but it remains ſtill, in ſome Manner, 
in our Power, as it will appear by the Induction. For, 

1. As to Vocation, the Thing is clear, becauſe, tho 
the preventing Grace whereby we are called, prevented, 
and excited, be not in our Power, as defined in the 
Council of Orange, c. 3. and 4. and it plainly appears 
from Scripture, Joan. 6. Nemo venit ad me, niſi Pater 
meus traxerit eum. And Rom. ix. Non eſt volentis, neque 
currentis, ſed miſerentis Dei; it is notwithſtanding in 
our Power to conſent to our Vocation, and the prevent- 
ing Grace; for we conſent to it, and co-operate with it 
freely; as it appears by the Scripture, which exhorts us 
to obey to the Vocation of God, and reprimands thoſe 
who will not obey. 33 090 of ON ens 

2. As to the Juſtification of Man, at leaſt of an 
Adult, the Thing is clear; becauſe his Juſtification de- 
pends of God, and of the Diſpoſition whereby he diſpoſes 
himſelf to the Infuſion of the Grace of Juſtification, and 
of all the other ſupernatural Habits joined with it, For, 
as an Adult, prevented and excited by the Succours. of Xx 
an actual Grace, can freely conſent and co-operate with = 
God calling and exciting; in the ſame Manner he can A 
likewiſe diſpoſe himſelf by degrees, to become capable of 
receiving the Gracg-of Juſtification, 8 

3: As to Gloxiſcation, the Thing is likewiſe evident; 
on our good Works: For it is cer- 
tain, that he who after he has received from God Charity, 
and the Grace of Juſtification, exerciſes himſelf in the 
Practice of good Works, and perſeveres by the Succours 
of the Grace of God, will have eternal Life for his Re- 
ward, and will have Reaſon to ſay with the Apoſtle 75 


Paul, I have fought a good Combat, finiſhed my Courſe, 
and kept my Integrity; what remains is a Crown, of 
Juſtice, which God, a juſt Fudge, will give me in that 
Day, and not only to me, but to all thoſe who love his 
Another important Queſtion on this Subje& is, 
How great is the Number of the Predeſtinates, and if 
it be leſſer than the Number of Reprobates ? ENG 
Io the firſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, that God 
alone, and he alone to whom God will be pleaſed to re- 
veal it, knows the Number of the Elect; becauſe God 


Grace, Whence it follows, that no Body can know, 
without a ſpecial Revelation from God, that he is of the 
Number of Predeftinates, notwithſtanding what Calvin 
ſays, that every Faithful is oblig'd to believe, as an Ar- 


tion by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by 
Reaſon. By the Scripture, Eccleſ. ix. No Body knows if 
he be worthy of Love or Hatred. But all Things are kept 
for Time to come, dubious and uncertain. Whence the 
Apoltle ſays 1 Cor. x. He who imagines that he ſtands, let 
him take Care lest he ſhould fall. And to the Phil. ii. Ope- 
rate your Salvation with Fear and Trembling. By the 
e that of Trent, Ses. 6. c. 15. and 
16. where Anathema is pronounced againſt him 
that ſays, that without a ſpecial Revelation he is 
of the Number of the Predeſtinates, or is to have 


the Gift of Perſeverance. By the Fathers, particularly | LY 


St. Auguſtin, Lib. de corrup. & grat. c. 13. Which of the 
great Multitude of the Faithful, preſumes to ſay, while in 
this tranſitory Life, that he is of the Number of the Prede- 
flinates ? By Reaſon, becauſe Predeſtination depends on 
the final Perſeverance, and of that State in which one 
will be at his Departure from this Life; and who cer- IF 

tainly knows, or can know, what that State will be? i 
Therefore, c. eee . TY 
To the ſecond Part of ihe Queſtion I anſwer, that 
tho* we cannot know without a ſpecial Revelation, how 
great is the Number of the Predeſtinates, it may be faid, 
notwithſtanding, that it is leſſer than that of the Repro- 
bates ; which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. By the Scripture, How wide and ſpacious is 
the Gate which leads to Perdition, and a great Number en- 
ter through it: And how narrow and ſtrait is the Way 
which leads to Life, and but few find it. Matt. xx. and 
xxii, A great Number are c«'ed, but few are choſen. 
Luke xii, Da not fear little Flack, becauſe it has pleaſed 
your 


* 
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your Father to give you the Kingdom, — By the Fathers, 
e St. Chroſaftom, Homily, 40. ad popul. where 
| * obſerves, that of a thouſand Men, ſcarce one is ſaved. 

— By Reaſon, becauſe before the Birth of Chriſt almoſt 
the whole World was Infidels: After that Birth, the 
greateſt Part of the World was Infidels ; among Chri- 
ſtians, ſome are Hereticks, others Schiſmaticks; and 
among the Faithful themſelves, ſome are bad Livers Who 
die in their Sin. All which Gad has been willing to 
ſhew, under ſeveral Figures in the Old Teſament, and 
1. In the Deluge, but eight Perſons having been ſaved 
from that great Multitude of Men who periſhed in it. 
2. In the Conflagration of Sodom, and of the other neigh- 
bouring Cities, from which none were ſaved but Lol and 
his Daughters. 3. In the Entrance into the Land of 


Promiſe ; which was granted but to Caleb and Joſhua, 


of 300,000 Hebrews who thirſted after it. 5 
Tf I be aſked why all Chriſtians are not ſaved, ſince 


they are all regenerated, and the Sacraments have been 


inſtituted for them all? I anſwer, that it is becauſe they 
will not enter through the narrow Gate, but chuſe rather 
the wide and ſpacious Way that leads to Perdition. 


Note, That it is not improper to take Notice here, of 
the Things which pertain to the Book of Life; which 
Things are, 1. What is underftood by the Name of 
Book of Life; and if it be the ſame with Predeſtina- 
tion? 2. If, as there is a Book of Life, there be like- 
wiſe a Book of Death? g. If any Body can be blotted 
out of the Book of Life? Theſe pre-obſerved, 


I fay firſt, that the Book of Life is commonly defined 


the Memory of God, wherein he remembers all thoſe he 
has predeſtinated ; becauſe it is that Knowledge whereby 
God ſees thoſe he has decreed from all Eternity, to call 
to the Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom ; or as St. Auguſtin 


ſpeaks, Lib. de Corrup. & Grat. c. 9. It is a Memoran- 


dum in which they are written, by the unmovable Stability of 


| the Son of God. This Definition is taken from the Scrip- 


ture, for 2 Tim. ii. Firmum dicitur fundamentum Dei quod 


fat, habens fignaculum hoc; cognoſcit Dominus qui ſunt ejus. 


This Book is alſo called ſimply Life, Iſa. iv. Sanctas 


 wocabitur omnis qui ſcriptus eſt in vitd, in Hieruſalem, i. e. 

The Predeſtinates, whoſe Names are written in the Book of 
Life, in the celeſtial Feruſalem, according to this of 
Luc. x. Rejoyce becauſe your Names are written in Heaven, 


If I be aſked if, and how the Book of Life is diſtin- 


guiſhed from Predeſtination ? ''ll anſwer, that they are 
not diſtinguiſhed really from one another, but only by 


Reaſon; becauſe Predeſtination, taken formally, and the 


Book of Life, are immanent Acts of God; therefore as 
they are the ſame Thing with the divine Eſſence, they 
are likewiſe the ſame between themſelves ; and therefore 


they are only diſtinguiſhed by Reaſon, inaſmuch as Prede- 


ſtination is preſuppoſed as an Object to the Book of Life. 
_ I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that as 


we admit of a Book of Life, we may alſo admit of a 


Book of Death, where the Reprobates are written; be- 
cauſe the Reprobates are written in ſome of the Books 
of God; for we read Pſalm cxxxix. In thy Book all are 


written: But they are not written in the Book of Life; 


therefore, e. | 


| To, the third Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, that no 


Body is blotted out of the Book of Life of Glory; but 
ſome are blotted out of the Book of Life of Grace. No 


Body is. blotted out of the Book of Life of Glory, becauſe 


the Predeſtination to Glory is certain; for we read, 
Rev. iii. Qui vicerit, hic veſtietur veſtimentis albis, & non 
delebo nomen ejus de libro vita. Some are blotted out of the 
Book of Grace; becauſe it is written Pſalm Ixviii. De- 
 leantur de libro viventium, which muſt be underſtood of 
the Book of Grace; becauſe ſome, of thoſe who by Grace 
are ordained for the everlaſting Glory, do not obtain it, 
becauſe they deviate from the State of Grace. 
Note, That after we have treated of Predeſtination, we 
muſt ſay ſomething of Reprobation. — __ 
 RexyroB ATION, is defined by the Maſter of Sentences, 
Lib. x..Sentent. diſtinkt. 4. The Preſrience of the Impiety of 
ſome, and the Preparation of tbeir Damnation. BC TH 
The Diſciples of St. Thomas are of Opinion, that there 


is no Cauſe in the Creatures deſerving Reprobation; but 
that Gd without any, Previſion of the good or evil Do- 
ings, either of Parents or others, has decreed from all 
Eternity, that ſome ſhould be choſen, and others not. 

They call this Reprobation Negative, becauſe they 
do not believe that God, withoũt any Regard to Sin, has 
poſitively predeſtinated ſome of the Angels, or Men, to 


eternal Damnation, ſo as to have created them with no 


other Deſign than to make them Veſſels of Wrath; and 
that for that Reaſon he has permitted the Fall of Adam, 
and other Sins, that thoſe Men he has deſtined to Death, 
ſhould be given in Prey to the excruciating and eternal 
Torments of Hell, as ſome Heterodox of our Time 
have impiouſly imagined; but they only believe that Gd 
has not elected ſome by his Grace to Glory, even before 
the Ly Sin, becauſe neither Glory nor Grace is due 
to them. | | | 


But notwithſtanding, this Opinion of the Towiſts 


ſeems very hard to others, 'as incoherent with the ante- 
cedent Will, whereby God deſires that all Men ſhould be 


ſaved, and with the Doctrine of St, Auguſtin. 


For St. Auguſtin diſtinguiſhes two Sorts of Man's 


States, viz. the State of the original Innocence, in which 


Adam was created; and the State of Nature fallen by Sin; 


which has been that of all the Poſterity of Adam, after | 
his Fall. C 8 

State, Man wanted the Grace of the Crentor, 
which was a Succour, without which he could not obtain 
the everlaſting Glory. But this Succour which conſiſted 


In the firſt 


in the Illuſtration of the Mind, and the prompting of the 
Will, was not of ſuch an Efficacy as to determine the 
human Will to act; ſince this is a Prerogative of the 
medicinal Grace of Chriſt. 7 ME EIS. 


Therefore, Man could in that State, and with das 


Succour act when he pleaſed, as at preſent our Will 
requires the divine Concourfe to operate in the natural 


Order; but that Concourſe did not give him the Mill, 


or did not. determinate the Will. 


But in the ſecond State, viz. after Adam's Fall by Sin; 


we want the Grace of our Saviour, which is much more 
powerful, and which is not only a Succour, without. which 
we cannot act; but likewiſe a Succour wherewith we are 


certainly determinated to act; for it operates within us 
and the Jill, and the Accompliſhment, According to 


St. Auguſtin, Lib. de Corrupt. & grat. c. 11. and 12. 

If we believe the Tomy/ts, a previous Determination of 
an efficacious Grace has always been neceſſary to act well; 
and that Grace has always been of the ſame Efficacy, 


either in the State of Ihnocence, or in that of Nature Ag | 


by Sin; and therefore there is no Difference as to t 


cence, and that of Nature fallen by Sin. And therefore, 
they plainly judge in the ſame Manner of Predeftination, 
and Reprobation, in both States. 5 


But, according to St. Auguſtine, muſt be conſider d 
in a different Manner, according to the different State of 
human Nature; for in the firſt State of Man, Predeſti- 
nation follow'd the Previſion of Merits; and Reproba- 
tion had never been, if Adam had never proved refrac- 
tory to the Orders of his divine Creator; for how could 
he ever have ſinned, if he had not had ſfficient Succours, 


of which he could have uſed as he pleaſed? This is cer- 
tainly very difficult to underſtand; for no Body can be 
ſaid to ſin in thoſe Things which it is not in his Power 


to avoid. Therefore, whether the Tomiſts ſay, that as 


Succours were refuſed to Adam, while yet in the State of 
Innocence, whereby he could act; or whether they fa- 
vour him with their phyſical Promotion, to prompt him 
to his Diſobedience; many Difficulties occur both Ways, 
from which they cannot eaſily extricate themſelves. For 
although God be not obliged to give Men, either in 


the State of Innocence, or inquinated by Sin, the ſuper- 


natural Succours neceſſary to act: Notwithſtanding, 


when a Man is innocent, as Adam was when he was firſt 


formed by God ; the Almighty does not deſert him, un- 
leſs he be' firſt deſerted by him. 57 
As to the ſecond State in which all Men are born, 
ever ſince the Sin of Adam, there ſeems to be no Dif- 
ference between the Tomiſts, and the Diſciples of St. Au- 
guſtin; for they all agree with the Apoſtle, that * 
| | W 


- * . 5 15 
according to the Tomiſts, between the State of Inno- 


then cut it into little Pieces, about an Inch ſquare, and la: 
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who are deliver d in Chriff from the Maſs of Perdition, 
are deliver d through the Mercy of God; and the reſt 
are juſtly puniſhed, for Sin, at leaſt the original one. 


Therefore Reprobation, in this State, can be called Ne- 


ative, becauſe the Reprobates are left by God, in the 
Maſs of Corruption ; and Poſitive, when deſtined to 
everlaſting Puniſhment for their Sins. 4.0 

Therefore the firſt Cauſe of the Damnation of Men, 
is original Sin; and though in thoſe who are regene- 
rated by Baptiſm, this Sin be waſhed off, as to the Culp 
or Spot, whereby the rational Soul is ſoil'd; its 7 
dix remains yet, viz. the Concupiſcence, whereby Men 
are incited, during their whole Life, to Evil or actual 
Sin, by which they fall from the State of Grace, and de- 


ſerve Puniſhment, which they cannot avoid but through 


the Merits of the Paſſion of our Saviour Jeſus Chrif. 
Pl conclude this Treatiſe by ſome Reflections on the 
Ommnipotency of God. | | 5 
The Omnipotency of God, is properly the Faculty, or 


Power of effecting all that's poſſible. And all that is 
poſſible, which is not repugnant to Order, or to the 
Wiſdom, and the divine Ideas. That Power or Faculty 


of acting in God, is not ſomething, or an Entity di- 


ſtinct from his Eſſence, Wiſdom, and Will. 


Theologians diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Powers in God, 


viz, one abſolute, and the other ordinary, or as St. Tho- 


mas calls it, ordinate. 


The abſolute Power of God, is the Faculty or Power 

of God, conſider'd in itſelf, whereby, without having 
the leaſt Regard to his other Attributes or Decrees, he 
can do whatever is poſſible: Though ſeveral Things are 
abſolutely poſſible, which God does not effect, nor can 
effect with an ordinary Power; becauſe they do not a- 
gree with his other Attributes, viz. his Holineſs, Juſtice, 
Wiſdom; and with the Order, which, with Regard 
to his other Attributes, he has preſcrib'd to himſelf. 
But as his Wiſdom is infinite, and cannot be confin'd 
within any Limits, he can eſtabliſh an infinite Number 
of other Orders, according to which he knows him- 


ſelf capable to effect, ſeveral Things which he does not 


effect; whence God can perform ſeveral Things abſo- 


. » ——. 


lutely, which he does not perform. 5 

The ordinary, or ordinats Power of God, is the ſame 
Faculty conſider'd as executing the Commands of his juſt 
Will, in the Courſe and Order of the Things, he has 
ſettled by his Providence ; in which Order all that he has 
foreſeen to happen, mult infallibly happen. 


Note, That though we ſhould not mix the ſacred with 
the profane; the Laws I have preſcrib'd to myſelf to 
miſs nothing of what has any conſiderable Report to the 
Subject I treat, require, that I ſhould take notice here, 
that God is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe Deities of 
the Heathens ; many of which were only Creatures, 
to which divine Honours and Worſhip were paid. 


Note alſo, That the Greeks and Latins did not mean 
by the Name God, an all-perfe&t Being, whereof 
Eternity, Infinity, Omnipotence, &c. were eſſential 
Attributes ; with them the Word only implied an ex- 
cellent and ſuperior Nature; and accordingly they give 
the Appellation Gods, to all Beings of Rank, or Claſs 
higher, and more perfect than Men. Thus Men 

_ themſelves, according to their Syſtem, might become 

Gods after Death: Inaſmuch as their Souls might at- 


+ tain to a Degree of Excellence ſuperior to what they 


were capable of in Life. a 
Father Boſſu obſerves, that the firſt Divines were 
the Poets: The two Functions, though now ſeparated, 


were originally combin'd, or rather one and the ſame 


Thing. Now the great Variety of Attributes in God, 
that is, the Number of Relations, Capacities, and 


Y 


Circumſtances, wherein they had Occaſion to conſi- 


der him, put theſe Poets, &c. under a Neceſſity of 
making a Partition, and to ſeparate the divine Attri- 


butes into ſeveral Perſons ; by Reaſon the Weakneſs 


of the human Mind, could not*conceive ſo much 

Power and Action in the Simplicity of one ſingle di- 
vine Nature. Thus the Omnipotence of God came to 
be repreſented under the Perſon and Apellation of Ju- 
piter; the Wiſdom of God under that of Minerva; 

the Juſtice of God under that of Juno, &c. 


FN OLD-BEATING, is the Art or Act of re- 
ducing Gold into exceeding thin Leaves. 


Before we proceed on this Operation, we muſt take 
Care, if we can, to provide ourſelves with a pretty good 
Quantity of pure Gold, and with little Alloy as poſſible, 
that of the Ducats of Holland, 


1taly, being commonly the beſt for our Purpoſe ; then 


we muſt furniſh our Workſhop with a ſmall Forge, a 
ſmall Anvil, Crucibles, &c. and likewiſe with three 
_ Sorts of Hammers formed like Mallets, of poliſhed Iron. 


The firſt, which is to weigh three or four Pounds, will 
ſerve to chace, or drive; the ſecond, of eleven or 


twelve Pounds, to cloſe; and the third, which muſt 


weigh fourteen or fifteen Pounds, to ſtretch and finiſh. 


Beſides this, we muſt have a Block of black Marble, 
about a Foot Square, and which is to be raiſed three 


Foot high ; and alſo four Moulds of different Sizes, viz. 
two of Vellum, the ſmalleſt whereof muſt conſiſt of 
forty or fifty Leaves; and the largeſt of two hundred; 


the other two conſiſting each of five hundred Leaves, 


made of Bullocks Guts well ſcoured and prepared. 

Thus provided with all our neceſſary Tools or Imple- 
ments, we proceed to work, beginning by melting what 
Quantity we judge proper of our Gold, and forming it 
into an Ingot; this done, we reduce that Ingot, by forging, 
into a Plate about the Thickneſs of a Sheet of Paper ; and 


4 
them in the firſt, or ſmalleſt Mould, to begin to ſtretch 
them. After they have been hammer'd here a while with 
our fmalleſt Hammer, we cut each of them into four; and 


put them into the ſecond Mould, to be extended further. 


3 
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d of /the Sequini of 


„ — 


Upon taking them hence, we cut them again into 


four, and put them into the third Mould; out of which 
they are lien, divided into four as before, and laid in 
the laſt or finiſhing Mould, where we beat them to the 


Degree of Thinneſs required: Obſerving that the Gold 


is beaten more or leſs according to the Kind or Quality 


of the Work it is intended for : That that for the Gold- 


wire-Drawers to gild their Ingots withal, muſt be left 


thicker than that for gilding Frames of Pictures, c. 
wa: 9 


Note, That it is prodigious to conſider the Fineneſs we 


hall thus reduce a Body of Gold to; for it is com- 
puted that an Ounce may be beaten into ſixteen 


hundred Leaves, each three Inches ſquare; in which 
State it takes up more than 15.9092 Times its former 
Space. 1 255 | 


Phe 1e this Haile are ken out of the Mould: 


and diſpoſed in little Paper Books prepared with red 


Bole, for the Gold to ſtick to: Each Book ordinarily 


containing twenty-five Gold Leaves. There are two 


Sizes of theſe Books ; twenty-five Leaves of the ſmalleſt 


only weighs five or ſix Grains; and the fame Number of 


the largeſt nine or ten Grains, 


Note, That the Shell-Gold uſed by the Illuminers, 


and wherewithal we write Gold Letters, is made of 
the Parings of Leaf Gold, and even of the Leaves 

themſelves, reduced into an impalpable Powder, by 
grinding on a Marble with Honey : And after-it has 
been left to infuſe ſome Time in Aqua-fortis, it is put 
in Shells where it ſticks, e 5 
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OLD-WIRE-DRAWING, is the Method 
(; of managing Gold in order to fit it to be ſpun on 
Silk, or to be uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in cer- 
tain Stuffs, Laces, Embroideries, CG c. 

The Operation is performed by forging, firſt, an 
Ingot of Silver of twenty-four Pounds into a Cylinder 
about an Inch in Diameter : Then drawing it through 
eight or ten Holes of a large coarſe Wire-drawing Iron, 
both to finiſh the Roundneſs, and to reduce it to about 
three Fourths of its former Diameter. This done, it 
is filed very carefully all over, to take off any Filth re- 
maining of the Forge: Then it is cut in the Middle, 
making thus two equal Ingots thereof, each about 
26 Inches long ; which are drawn through ſeveral new 
Holes, to take off any Inequalities the File may have 


then taking ſome Gold Leaves, each of about four Inches 
ſquare, and weighing twelve Grains ; four, eight, twelve, 


or ſixteen of theſe are joined together, as the Wire is in- 
| tended to be more or leſs gilt; and when they are ſo 


Theſe Leaves thus prepar'd, are applied over the 


whole Surface of the Ingot to the Number of ſix, over 


each other; burniſhing or rubbing them well down with 


the Blood-ſtone, to cloſe and ſmoothen them. 


When gilt, the Ingots are laid a-new in a Coal Fire ; 


and when raiſed to a certain Degree of Heat, the Artiſt 
goes over them a ſecond Time with the Blood-ſtone, 
both to ſolder the Gold more perfectly, and to finiſh 


the poliſhing, „ „ : 
The Gilding finiſhed, it remains to draw the Ingot into 


Wire. In order to this, it is paſſed through twenty Holes 
of a moderate Drawing-Iron, by which it is brought to 
the Thickneſs of the Tag of a Lace. From this Time, 
the Ingot loſes its Name, and commences Gold-Wire. 


Twenty Holes more of a leſſer Iron, leave it ſmall enough 


for the leaſt Iron; the fineſt Holes of which laſt, ſcarce 
exceeding the Hair of the Head, finiſh the Work. 


f1— * 
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joined as only to make a ſingle Leaf, tlie Ingots are rub- 
bed reeking hot with a Burniſher. | e 


GOLD-WIRE-DRAWING. 


Note, That before the Wire be reduced to this excel: 
ſive Fineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred 
and forty different Holes; and that each Time they 
draw it, it is rubbed freſh over with new Wax, both 
to facilitate its Paſſage, and to prevent the Silver ap- 
pearing through. 


To diſpoſe the Wire to be ſpun on Silk, they paſs it 


between two Rollers of a little Mill. Theſe Rollers are 
of poliſhed Steel, and about three Inches in Diameter; 


They are ſet very cloſe to each other, and turn'd by 


Means of a Handle faſten'd to one of them, which gives 
Motion to the other. The Gold Wite in paſſing be- 
tween the two, is render'd quite flat; but without loſing 
any Thing of its Gilding ; and is render'd fo exceeding- 


. ly thin and flexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on Silk- 
left, and to render it as ſmooth and equal as poſſible © | bY Whes o 
The Ingot thus prepared, is heated in a Charcoal. Fire; Cen, by Means of x Hand-Wheth, ami 16 wewnd 


on a Spool or Bobbin. 

Note, That the prodigious Ductility, which makes one 
of the diſtinguiſhing Characters of Gold, is no where 
more conſpicuous than in this gilt Wire. A Cylinder 

of 48 Ounces of Silver, cover'd with a Coat of Gold; 
Dr. Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a 
Wire, two Yards of which weigh only one Grain : 
| Whence ninety-eight Yards of the Wire weigh only 
forty-nine Grains. And one ſingle Grain of Gold co- 
vers the ſaid ninety-cight Yards. So that the ten 
thouſandth Part of a Grain, is above half an Inch 
long. The ſame Author computing the Thickneſs of 
the Skin of Gold, found it to be only re Part 
of an Inch, Yet ſo perfectly does it cover the 
Silver, that even a Microſcope does not diſcover 
any Appearance of the Silver underneath, M. Ro- 
Hault obſerves, that a like Cylinder of Silver cover'd 
with Gold, two Feet eight Inches long, and two 
Inches nine Lines in Circumference, is drawn into a 
Wire 307200 Feet long; i. e. into 115200 its for- 
mer Length. M. Boyle relates, that eight Grains of 
Gold, covering a Cylinder of Silver, is commonly 
drawn into a Wire 30000 Feet long. . 
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GOVER 


Prince, or Governors, and the Welfare and Felicity of 
the Subjects. | VV 
In this Senſe, Governments have been divided for a 


great Number of Ages paſt, into Monarchies, Ariftocracies, 


and Democracies. 3 
I fay that Governments have been divided for a great 
Number of Ages paſt, into Monarc hies, Ariſtocracies, 


and Democracies, i. e. ever ſince Men, tir' d of their Hap- 
pineſs, and through that dangerous Inconſtancy, which 
is a neceſſary Conſequence of Adam's Sin, have had the pre- 


ſumptuous Temerity to ſhake off that eaſy Yoke which 


God had ſubmitted them to, all the Time he was pleaſed 
to be himſelf their Governor; with no other View, than 


to let them know, that they were not entirely indepen- 
dant; and to make them ſenſible, that though by the 
Irradiation of the Divinity, they ſeem'd to be of a Na- 


ture ſuperior to all the other created Beings, there ſtill 
was ſomething above them, infinitely more perfect, and 


without whoſe immediate and powerful Protection, and 


continual Vigilance to their Conſervation, they would 


immediately return into their former nothing. 
This Government of God, which I'll call Theocracy, 


Was as antient as the World itſelf, for though, at the 


ng, Man was created entirely perfect of that Per- 


VME NV 7. 
FO OVERNMENT, in the Senſe I take it here, 
1s the political Manner of governing a Country, 


State, c. according to the fundamental Laws of that 
Country, State, Sc. calculated for the Security of the 
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fection agreeable to the Condition of human Nature; 
which excluded all Sorts of Imperfections, but would not 
admit of all Sorts of Perfections, at leaſt thoſe of a ſupet- 


natural Order, God did not judge him capable yet to be 


entirely Maſter of hitnſelf ; and though he had given 
him an abſolute Empire over all the ſublunary Things, 


he was under ſome Reſtraint as to his own Conduct. 
God uſed to deſcend towards the Evening, ſays the ſa- 
cred Text, into the Garden, to ſpeak 


| with Adam, and 
we have all the Reaſon imaginable to believe, that thoſe 
Viſits were only to remind Adam of his Duties to his 
Creator, and that the whole Converſation ran entirely on 
the Mannner he was to behave with reſpect to that ſu- 
preme Being, and to himſelf. 8 —. 
Moſes leaves us in the Dark, as to tlioſe ſublime 
Maxims of a divine Government, Adam was certainly in- 
ſtructed in; which if they had been tranſmitted to us, 
together with all the other Things tranſacted during the 
ſhort Time of Man's Innocence, had giveri us ſome Ideas 
of that inexpreſſible Felicity, his Poſterity had enjoy'd 
under ſuch a Government, if, by the Example of the 
rebellious Angels, he had not facrilegiouſly attempted to 
uſurp it; and forged his Chains in endeavouring to 
break imaginary ones. | 
We had known then, that God had informed Adam, 
that he was not to remain long the only one of his Species, 
ſince he had given him a Companion ſemblable to him, 
with no other View than to propagate that Species, 0 
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the ſame Manner he ſaw all the other Species of an in- 
ferior Order, and ſubmitted to him, propagated. That 
as he was the firſt in order of Time, he ſhould alſo be 
the firſt in Dignity; and all his Deſcendants obliged to 
obey and reſpect him, as a tender Parent to whom 2 
were indebted in Part for their own Being, and as a wiſe 
Governor who had been inſtructed in the Principles of 
Government, by the ſacred Wiſdom himſelf. That as 
there would be no other Difference between him and 
them, ſince they were to be all equally of the ſame 
Nature, all ereated for the ſame End, and all to enjoy 
the ſame Kingdom, without any Diſtinction or Supe- 
riority, not even of Time; he ſhould make no other 
Uſe of his Authority over them than he himſelf their 


Creator, would make over them all, i. e. to contribute 


all in his Power to their mutual Felicity. 

If the Idea Adam may have conceived at that Time of 
his own particular Merit, excluſive of all other human 
Creatures, affected his Mind ſo far as to render it ſuſcep- 
tible of a criminal Ambition, and to make him think of 
extending his Authority beyond the Limits his Creator 
had fixed to it; or if this is not the forbidden Fruit, 


which procured his Fall, is what cannot be eaſily deter- 


mined; the Truth is, that the ambitious Hope of be- 


coming ſemblable to God, the Serpent flattered Eve 


withal to tempt her, made the greateſt Impreſſion on her 
Mind, as well as on that of Adam; and that ever ſince 
Ambition has been the favourite Paſſion of his Deſcen- 
dants, and has created that Jealouſy which ſubſiſts between 
them, of rivaling one another in Power, Authority, 
Grandeur, Glory, Sc. 1 3 | 
If that Theocracy, which began with the World, and 

in the terreſtrial Paradiſe, ceaſed after Adam was expelled 
from it, is what we have no certain Knowledge of ; but 
we may eaſily conjecture, conſidering the Depravity of 


human Manners, ſoon after that Expulſion, and even in 


Adam's Children; that all the ſublime Maxims of a di- 
vine Politick, were already forgotten or neglected ; that 
Adam, inſtead of acquiring a greater Authority, had 
already loſt, not only all that God had given him over 


his Deſcendants, but likewiſe that ſovereign one he had 


acquired from the firſt Inſtant of his Creation, over all 
the other Creatures. All rebelled againſt him, and that 
Superiority, which, had he preſerved his Innocence, 
had contributed to his own Felicity, as well as to that of 
all other Creatures, became tedious to him, and inſup- 
portable to others : As he had the criminal Folly to ex- 
pect to be greater, if he could once keep them under a 


greater Subjection, and govern them with a more abſo- 


lute Power; they likewiſe expected to be happier, in 
ſhaking off even that which God had given him over 


them; of which he was made ſenſible even in his own. 


Family; for he who vainly thought that he could acquire 
over his Deſcendants, the ſame Authority God had over 


him, and which he had reſerved to himſelf, excluſive of 
all created Beings, could not even govern his own Fa- 


mily, nor hinder the monſtrous Diforders which hap- 
pened in it; for he ſaw in Cain's Fratricide what an 


uſurped Authority, ſuch that himſelf aimed at, is capa- 


ble of. J 5 
I here is ſome Reaſon to believe that Tyranny or diſpo- 


tick Power, which began in Cain, was the ſole Govern- 
ment which prevailed among Mankind from that fatal 


Epocha to the Deluge, and that it was the Cauſe of 
Sin, and Iniquity having covered all the Face of the 
Earth. For in all Appearance the moſt ambitious among 
them, by the Example of that Fratricide, attempted to 
uſurp, by the moſt criminal Means, ſome tyrannical Au- 
thority over their Fellow-Creatures, and thoſe feeling 
within themſelves a certain natural Antipathy againſt 
| ſuch an Authority, which aimed at rendering them all 
Slaves, for which they were not born, uſed the ſame 
Means to ſhake off the Yoke, and keep themſelves free. 
The Uſurpers had Recourſe to Violence, Depredation, 
Rapine, Murder, and Theft, to ſupport their Uſurpa- 


tion; and the 4 8 505 had alſo Recourſe to all Sorts 
* 


of Means, even moſt violent, to oppoſe it. Whence 
the ſcandalous Names of Tyrants, Oppreſſors, and 
Uſurpers for the one; and of Seditious, Rebels, Sc. 
for the others, took their Origin. In thoſe unhappy 


GOVERNMENT. . 
Days Men began to be ſacrificed to the Ambition of 
other Men like themſelves, and ſlaughtered for endea- 


Pre- eminence, though a monſtrous Ingratitude, would 


vouring to preſerve the Dignity of their Creation, which 
laudable Zeal, ſo agreeable to the Intention of the Creator, 
began then to be called Treaſon. . 
God, irritated at that monſtrous Form of Government 
ſo contrary. to that he deſigned to eſtabliſh upon Farth 
reſolved, .not only to aboliſh it entirely, but even to de- | 
ſtroy all thoſe without Exception, who had' been the 
unjuſt Promoters of it, and with them the Memory of it 
by an univerſal Deluge. agg ae n 
But notwithſtanding, the Spirit of Tyranny and Op- 
preſſion was not drowned, as might have been expected 
in that monſtrous Heap of Water, the Cataracts of the 
Heavens, and the frightful Depth of the Abyſs covered 
the Face of the Earth with; and though none but Noab's 
Family, whoſe Righteouſneſs had ſelected tliem from the 
reſt, were ſaved from the univerſal Inundation, and in all 
Appearance had not carried along with them into the Ark 
any Records of the oppreſſwe Acts paſſed in thoſe Days 
of Iniquity, nor preſerved any of the pernicious and op- 
preſſive Maxims of thoſe firſt Machiavelians, in order to 
have their Poſterity inſtructed therein; that Spirit, and 
thoſe Maxims were ſaved from the Waters, no Body 
knows in what Manner, and were found revived in all 
Parts of the Earth, ſoon after it had been divided be- 
tween Noah's Children. For then Men, either unac- 
quainted with the Diſorders that happened before the 
Flood ; or little ſenſible of the Happineſs, Freedom and 
Liberty are always attended with, ſuffered that ſome amon 
them ſhould become inſenſibly Maſters of all the "oft 
under the ſpecious Pretence of maintaining that regular 
Economy, without which a civil Society cannot long 
fubfift with any Reputation. Thoſe ,ambitious Men, 
perſuaded, perhaps, the others whom they wanted to 
make Slaves, that an Equality among them could not 
ſubſiſt long without Jars and Contention, which would 
ſtill go on increaſing, and be attended at leaſt with dan- 
gerous Conſequences, unleſs they could be perſuaded to 
chuſe from among them a Perſon, who by his Prudence 
and Wiſdom, could adjuſt their Differences, which other- 
wiſe would never be effected, as long as every one of 
them could perſuade himſelf that he was as much in the 
Right as another. To this they may have added, that 
there was nothing to fear from ſuch Pre-eminence, which 
having no other Source, but the free Conſent of every 
one of the Members which compoſed the Society, it 
could not ſubſiſt longer than that Conſent; which would 
neceſſarily ceaſe as ſoon as the Perſon inveſted with that 


preſume to make uſe of it to the Prejudice of the publick 
Good ; that as it was in their Power to give it to whom 
they pleaſed, it would likewiſe be always in their Power 
to diveſt him of it whenever they pleaſed. 5 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that Men were thus cozened 
of their Liberty; but we may ſuppoſe likewiſe, that 
they were not long before they had Cauſe to repent of 
their too great Credulity and Complaiſance; but that 
Repentance came too late; for thoſe ambitious Men, 
who at firſt they deſigned ſhould be only Arbiters 
of their Differences, became ſoon their Judges, af- 
terwards their Maſters, then their Governors or 
Princes, whatever they were pleaſed to ſtile them - 
ſelves, and laſtly, their Tyrants; and when their 
Subjects, to whom that Tyranny rendered their Go- 
vernment inſupportable, would attempt to wreſt from 
them that Authority, which they deſigned ſhould be only 
employ'd for the Good of the Society; they ſoon found 
that it was not in their Power to effect it; that by eſta- 
bliſhing a Pre- eminence among them, they had re- 
nounced their natural Right; that in becoming Depen- 
dants they became Slaves, and began to forge their 
Chains that very ſame Inſtant they gave up their Free- 


dom. then | 
It is true, that thoſe Men our firſt Parents were per- 
| ſuaded to ſet above them, did not arrive all at once to 
that Pitch of an exorbitant Power, which could not 
have been effected in ſuch a Manner without revolting 
the whole human Race, who having but ſo lately ſacri- 
ficed their Liberty, and therefore knowing yet the entire 
3 | ai Value 
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Value of it, had not failed making a bold Stand for it 


inſt the Invaders; but they gained Ground by de- 
_ as a flow Poiſon which inſinuates itſelf through 
the Veins, and glides leiſurely till it comes to the vital 
Faculties, which it ſeizes unawares, after it has vitiated, 
or rather entirely deſtroyed all the. Paſſages, through 
which they could have been ſuccoured. For they per- 
ſuaded firſt their Conſtituents, that for the greater Secu- 


rity of the Common-wealth, and to give a greater Weight | 


to the Authority they had been pleaſed to honour them 


with, and the better to encourage Virtye, and diſcourage 


Vice, they ſhould alſo reſign to them the whole legiſla- 
tive Power, that thereby they might be capable to re- 
ward the Good according to their Deſerts and 
puniſh . the Wicked according to their Demerit; they 
' ſeaſon'd this Propoſal, to render it more perſuaſive with 
the plauſible Conſideration, that in ſo doing they would 
eaſe themſelves of a great Burthen,-and live henceforward 


with leſs Inquietude. This Proſpect of an eaſy Life, for 


which all Men have a natural Inclination, had the deſired 
Effet ; they ſwallowed the Bait, without being in the 
leaſt apprehenſive of the Danger hidden under it; and 
by this new Reſignation added a new Length to their 
Chains. 170% l | | 


Ambition carried her Point ſtill further; for as the 
Law of Nature, on which was founded the firſt Govern- 


ment eſtabliſhed upon Earth, was a Bar to her oppreſſive 
Deſigns, thoſe new Governors perſuaded their Tools, 
that though intruſted with the legiſlative Power, 1t was 
impoſſible they could adminiſter Juſtice as they thought 
it ſhould: be adminiſtred for the publick Good, unleſs 
they were allowed to diſpenſe with that Law, which the 
exceſſive Propagation of the human Race had rendered 


too conciſe ; that as the primitive Simplicity was become 


obſolete, the Laws eſtabliſhed in Support or Defence of 
it, ſhould alſo be conſidered as ſuch ; and as different 


Sorts of Manners had been introduced in the civil So- 


ciety, new Laws ſhould alſo be. eſtabliſhed for the Regu- 
lation of thoſe Manners. | 


This Propoſal appear'd too plauſible, to the Genera- 


lity of Mankind, to be rejected; and Ambition gain'd 
alſo this Point. 
Legiſlators, that thoſe new Laws to be made, ſhould not 
be all founded on Juſtice and Equity, nor all agreeable to 
Reaſon, and to that natural Tendency all Creatures, with- 
out Diſtinction, have towards their Preſervation; but 
more particularly rational Ones, whoſe Lives and For- 
tunes were intended to be affected thereby, it was crafti- 
ly inſinuated, that the ſingle Will of a Governor, was 


too weak to put thoſe Laws in Force, which being new, 


and conſequently not at all familiar to Mankind, would, in 
all Appearance, meet with ſome Oppoſition; that there- 


fore it was abſolutely neceſſary, he ſhould be inveſted 


with a compulſive Authority, and allowed to chuſe from 
among the Generality, thoſe Perſons he ſhould judge 
moſt proper, to ſupport the Execution of thoſe Laws, and 
force the Refractory to Compliance; which was like- 
wiſe approv'd and granted: So ready Men are, when 


they have once overlook'd a Thing eſſential, to be en- 


tirely blind in all others. 3 . 
Fhus were the Lives and Liberties of Men enſlaved, 
and their Fetters rivetted with their own free Conſent ; 


by putting in the Power of a ſingle Man, to diſpoſe | 


of both at his Pleaſure ; and entirely out of theirs to 
oppoſe it, without expoſing themſelves to the Riſque 
of loſing the one, as they had done the other. For it 
could not have been reaſonably ſuppoſed, that thoſe 
| Perſons ſelected from all the reſt, by the Prince himſelf 
to ſupport and ſtrengthen his own Authority, could ever 
be perſuaded to facrifice it 'to the publick Good, or to 
expoſe themſelves to loſe the Confidence of their Maſter, 
to gain that of the Publick ; otherwiſe they had not ac- 
cepted ſuch Offices, contrary to the Dictates of their 
Reaſon, Honour, and Conſcience ; ſince by refuſing 
them, they had not expoſed themſelves to the Dangers 
they run, while poſſeſſed" of them, of diſobeying the 
Orders of their Sovereign. 1 8 Tg 
Ihe better to ſtrengthen thoſe Inſtruments of 
their Tyranny, in their own Intereſt, by Salaries, 
Preſents, and Rewards, Princes, who till then, had 


But as it was the Deſign of thoſe new 


left the Fortunes of their Subjects untouch'd, made 
an Attempt upon them, under that ſpecious Pretence, 
that a Prince or Governor, and thoſe he had aſſembled 
near his Perſon, to execute his Orders, were the Servants 
of the Publick; and as ſuch ſhould be paid by the Pub- 
lick; that therefore every Member of the Common- 
wealth, ſhould contribute towards making a Fund for 
their Maintenance, that every one of them ſhould be paid 
according to the Rank he kept among them, and the 
Uſefulneſs of his Employments; that for his Part, he 
deſir d nothing but what the Decency of the Rank they 
had been pleas'd to raiſe him to requir'd, and what 
was indiſpenſably neceſſary to defray the publick Ex- 
pences. i ei 9815 | 
This Requeſt appeared likewiſe ſo reaſonable, that it 
could meet with no Oppoſition ; and every one contri- 
buted freely, all he thought he could without impairing 
his Fortune. But this, publick Contribution, which 
might have been at firſt conſider'd as a free Gift; 
was ſoon changed into a neceſſary Cuſtom ; and in 
Proceſs of Time, what was at firſt aſked as a Favour, 
was exacted as a Due, and even rais'd by Compulſion 
without the leaſt Regard to the Habilities, or Circum- 
ſtances of Perſons; and as their Ambition grew greater, 
and greater, their Demands grew likewiſe more exorbi- 
tant, ſo that often all that the Subjects could do, was to 
anſwer thoſe Demands ; though they ſaw, at the ſame 
Time, the immenſe Sums rais'd under Pretence of de- 
fraying the neceſſary publick Expences, were moſt of 
them employ'd to gratify the Extravagancy and Luxury 
of a Court, to feed Minions and Sycophants, and to ſup- 
port Tyranny and Oppreſſion. „ 
When Princes had brought their Subjects to this De- 
gree of Complaiſance, and reduced them to the Impoſſi- 
bility of oppoſing their Deſigns, even the moſt oppreſ- 
five and tyrannical; they threw off the Maſk, 851 be- 
gan to rule with that high Hand, and abſolute Power, 
which has made them ſo often regret their loſt Liberty. 
They ſoon made them ſenſible that they had given up 
all that they had the moſt precious in this World, viz. 


their Freedom, Fortune, and even their Life, reſerving 
nothing to themſelves but the Shadow of Man; fines 


they could not even promiſe themſelves the free Uſe of 


their rational Faculties; ſince the Will of the Prince 


could ſilence them all, or perſuade them that they were 
miſtaken, even in the moſt judicious Things, whenever he 


_ pleaſed, vig. that often Puſillanimity was preferable to 


Courage; Rapine and Oppreſſion, to Juſtice and Cle- 
mency ; Confuſion, Trouble, and War, to Tranquility 
and Peace ; Diſtreſs to Eaſe, Slavery to Freedom, and 
Miſery to Plenty and Opulence ; and that the only Thing 
left in their Power, was the Faculty of obeying blindly 
the Orders of their Prince ; and conſequently were but 
mere Machines of which he was the Maſter-Spring. 
To convince them of this fictitious Truth, as the 


| Narrownels of the Limits of the States allotted by divine 


Providence to every: Nation, is ſeldom capable to contain 
the Ambition of a Prince; every one of them perſuaded 


his Subjects, that to invade thoſe of his Neighbours, was 
of a national Concern, to which they were all obliged to 
_ concur, ſince thereby they would render themſelves for- 


midable to ſome, and be reſpected by others. That to 
make ſo noble an Enterpriſe ſucceed, they were oblig'd 


to lay at Stake, all they had the moſt precious in this 
World, even their Life, which it would be glorious for 


them to loſe in the Attempt. | het 
It is ſurpriſing that Men who had been already fo often 
deceiv'd, could be perſuaded to ſwallow the Bait once 
more; they all flock under the Standards of ſuch a 


Prince, and the braveſt among them, envied each other, 


the ridiculous Glory of being ſacrificed to the Ambition 
of a Man like them, and were Fools enough to call af- 
terwards dying in the Bed of Honour, the falling a Vic- 
tim to it. Nay they arriv'd in Proceſs of Time to that 
Exceſs of Demency, as to ſeek to raiſe from their own 
Aſhes, the Reputation of a pretended Conqueror, who 
contributed nothing elſe towards it, but by commanding 
that his deſtructive and ambitious Projects ſhould be pur 
in Execution. - Nw Bak e oh: rot 20 

This Form of an oppreſſive Government, 


was in! 
vented 
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vented in Aria, and the Empire of the Aſſrians, 
was the firſt Monarchy in the Werld, and began un- 
der Nimrod, Cham's Grandſon, who was the Author 
thereof. | | | 


But this was not the Form of Government the divine 


Providence deſign'd ſhould be eſtabliſhed among Men, 


which in ſome Meaſure was to reduce them to a Condi- 
tion inferior to that of Brutes. For as he had formed 
them after his own Image, they were to be govern'd, 
had they ſubriiitted themſelves to him, and not followed 
the Inconſtancy of their Mind, in a Manner agreeable to 
that divine Reſemblance, i. e. they had been led thro” 
all the moſt intricate Paths of good Order, Morality, 
and Virtue, in an eaſy Manner, and in the full Enjoy- 
ment of all they poſſeſſed, without being expoſed to the 
leaſt Violence and Oppreſſion. Virtue had been reward- 
ed to its full Value, and Vice puniſhed with fo much 


Juſtice and Equity, as to deſerve the Approbation, even 


of thoſe on whom the Puniſhment ſhould have been 
inficted. Nothing had ever been concerted but for the 
publick Good ; nor new Laws made, or old ones inter- 


tion would have been eſtabliſhed. between thoſe Mem- 
bers, to avoid an Anarchy, it would have been with fo 
much Wiſdom, Difcretion, and Prudence, as to leave 
no Room for any Body to complain of the Indifference 
of their Condition. "Thoſe whom God had judg'd pro- 


per to raiſe above the reſt, either to execute his Orders, 


to adminiſter Juſtice, or to _— his People againſt 
any Inſults, could not have 


rit. Favour, or any other human Conſideration, had 
not been capable to ſilence the juſt Complaints of the 
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mily, without being accountable of his Adminiſtration, f 


but to God alone. 


This was alſo, in Reality, a Sort of Monarchy, but 


not an oppreſſive one, as that heretofore mention'd; for, 
though the Sovereign knew nothing above him, except 


the ſupreme Being, he did not conſider himſelf as inde- 


. pendent and abſolute, nor thought that he could oblige 


preted, but for the Preſervation of that beautiful and juſt 
Harmony which ſhould ſubſiſt between the different 
Members of a Republick ; and tho? a certain Subordina- 


| orgot themſelves in their 
_ reſpective Employments, without Impunity. The Splen- 
dor of a Throne, and the Radiancy of a Diadem, had 
not robb'd the Divinity of the Adoration due to him; 
nor Flattery or Adulation raviſh'd what was due to Me- 


Oppreſſed; nor Fortune ſuffer'd to make the leaſt Dif- 


known among us, and we had all been free of that 


Freedom, which is not incompatible with a becoming 


Obedience and Submiſſion, ſince nothing had been re- 
quir'd from us, for which our Reaſon had ſhew'd the 


| leaſt Reluctancy, and but what was in our Power to ef- 


fect, without putting ourſelves to the leaſt Inconveniency; 


all had been proportion'd to our own Strength. Our 
| Lives and Fortunes had never been ſacrificed to Ambi- 


tion, and never been expoſed to any Dangers, but when 
the Security of the whole Body politick had requir'd it; 


no unjuſt Wars proſecuted, no Invaſions attempted ; no 


Unjuſtice ſuffer d, nor even the ſingle Appearance of 


8 tolerated. As God had himſelf made Choice 
of his own Miniſters, the Gates of the Sanctuary had al- 


ways been kept ſhut againſt Ignorance, Indolence, 
Pride, Prodigality, and Luxury. The divine Worſhip 


promote it, had minded nothing elſe, and had not been 


_ obliged to ſpend in the Temple of Baal, Part of the 


Time which was deſign'd for the Service of the living 


God. And the Offerings had not been taken from the 


Altar, to be laviſh'd in Debauchery, worldly Pleaſures, 
and criminal Diverſions: e 


Though this Form of Government, which God would 


have eftabliſh'd upon Earth, was rejected by the Gene- 


rality of Mankind, he notwithſtanding preſerved itamong 


S 


a certain Number of Perſons, whom he had ſelected 
from the reſt, and deſign'd to make Chiefs of a Nation, 
which, by Way of Pre-eminency, he was pleaſed to call 


his own People; but that Number was fo ſmall, that 


ve know not but by mere Conjectures, or rather Suppoſi- 


tions, how that Government was eſtabliſhed among them; 
all chat we can learn of it from Hiſtory is, that Abraham 
was one of them, and that it was confin'd at firſt to the 
CEconomy to be obſerv'd in every Family, the Chief 
whereof was to be appointed by God to be his Vicege- 


rent, without any other Dependency, but an immediate 


one from him; and with a legiſlative Power even of 


Life and Death, over all the Members of that Fa- 


ference between the Rich and the Poor, when both to 
be heard. The very Name of Slavery had been un- 


had flouriſhed, becauſe thoſe whoſe Office it had been to 


God, it was corrupted by many of the Egyptian Super- 


already been uſed ſo long to a deſpotick Government, and 


and therefore could cultivate Lands, which till then had 


his Subjects, without an imminerit Danger to himſelf, 
to the Obſervance of any Laws, which were not 
dictated by. that ſame ſupreme Being, or had his 
Sanction. 2 1 e e. 
That this Kind of Monarchy was confin'd to every par- 
ticular Family, without any Dependency from one ano- 


ther, is evident from what the Holy Writ relates of Abra- 


ham, and Lot his Nephew, who each govern'd his own 

Family, without either of them pretending to a Pre- 

eminence over the other, not even of Primogeniture. 
This Form of Government continued among Abra- 


 ham's Deſcendants, till Jacob with his whole Family was 


called into Egypt, by his Son Foſeph, whoſe extraordi- 
nary Merit, ſupported by the unſearchable Decrees of 
the divine Providence, had raiſed from a Priſon, to the 


moſt eminent Poſt of that Monarchy ; for even then, 


Egypt was one of the moſt flouriſhing upon Earth, and 
govern'd by a judicious Prince, whom the Obſcurity of 
a Priſon, nor the Quality of a Foreigner, could not de- 
ter from repoſing himſelf on Joſeph the whole Go- 


vernment of his Kingdom; and making him what we 
have been pleaſed to call ſince, his firſt Miniſter. For 


in Fact, he was inveſted with the ſame Authority as our 


modern Miniſters are, with this Difference, that he made 
no other Uſe of that Authority, than to make his Prince 
py 3 having 
nothing elſe in View, but the publick Good, and being 
always ready to prefer it to his own private Intereſt. 


ſit eaſy on his Throne, and his People hap! 


For the Scripture informs us, that during the ſeven 
Years of Scarcity, when, had he been actuated by the 
ſcandalous, and oppreſſive Motives of Self-Intereſt, he 
could have amaſſed immenſe Riches, his whole Care was 


to relieve the Subjects, and fill up the Coffers of his 
royal Maſter. It is true, that he brought his Family in- 
to the Kingdom, but we do not read that he even at- 

tempted to advance any of them at Court, or that he 
robb'd his Prince, or plunder'd the Egyptians to enrich 


them. He aſks nothing for them, but the King's Pro- 


tection, and the better to engage him to it, and to give 
him to underſtand at the ſame Time, that it is always 


the Intereſt of a Prince, and his Subjects, to invite into 
his Dominions, and encourage all induſtrious People, he 
tells him, that they are Shepherds and Huſbandmen, 
remain'd uncultivated, and thereby contribute towards 
making Egypt ſtill more fertile than it was. pk 


If the Hebrews preſerved among them the antient 
Form of Government of their Anceſtors, if they invent- 
ed a new one, or if they ſubmitted themſelves entirely 
to that of the Egyptians, during their Stay in that Coun- 
try, it is what we do not find in the Hiſtory of thoſe 


Times. For my Part, I would be apt to believe, that 


for the Civil Government, they ſubmitted themſelves en- 

_ tirely to that of the Egyptiaus, the more becauſe they 

could not expect to be better govern'd than by Joſeph, 
who, when they came into Egypt, and till he died, was 


at the Helm of the State, and the ſole Counſellor of 
Pharaoh, who never uſed to do any Thing but by his 


Advice. As to eccleſiaſtical Government, they may have 
eſtabliſhed ſome particular one among themſelves, but I 


really believe, that though they always ador'd the true 


ſtitions. Of which we will be better convinced, when I 


come to ſpeak of that Theocracy eſtabliſhed among them 


in the Deſart, the ſublime Maxims whereof were dictated 
by God himſelf, 55 


After Joſeph and Pharaob's Death, there is no doubt 
but they were obliged to ſubmit themſelves to the Egyp- 


tian Yoke ; till Moſes, appointed by God for their Chief, 


came to deliver them from their Captivity. They had 


to obey abſolute Commands, that they did not ſhew 
the leaſt Reluctancy to follow Moſes ; though he could 


give 
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e nc other Proofs of his extraordinary Miſſion, but 
de Miracles he had operated, and which had almoſt 
all been counterfeited by Pbaraob's Prieſts. But what 


he propoſed to them, had the Appearance of Liberty, 4 


d they were Slaves. 8 | 
"Fl BA they followed Moſes as a General, but when 
they had croſſed over the Red. Sea, and were no longer 


in Fear of their Enemies; their Liberator, under God, 


began to think of a Form of Government, without 
' which, he ſaw it was impoſſible to govern ſo numerous 
a Multitude, which he ſoon found too prone to Diſobe- 
dience and Mutiny. 
Born with an excellent Genivs, enrich'd by Heaven 
with extraordinary Talents, educated at Pharaoh's 
Court, and if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in the very 
Boſom of the moſt refin'd Politick of thoſe Times, 
Moſes was certainly the moſt capable of all the Hebrews, 
to frame a Form of Government ; and had Reſolution and 
Courage enough to have it obſerv'd, if he had dealt with 
2 leſs turbulent and inconſtant Nation; which he knew, 
being no longer kept in we Von by the tyrannical 
Power of the Egyptians, would not ſubmit themſelves 
eaſily to a Man, whom they conſider'd as their Equal, 
and had no other Authority to have himſelf obey'd, but 
| what he had borrow'd from them; he ſaw plainly that 
nothing but what could be digeſted in an extraordinary 
Manner, and promulgated in the ſame Manner, would 
make any Impreſſion on their Mind, and over-awe 
them. In this Perplexity, he was aſſiſted by God him- 
ſelf, who having been the Liberator of the Hebrews, 


would alſo be their Legiſlator ; notwithſtanding what 


thoſe who have the Impiety to queſtion the Truth of 
the Scripture, ſay, that the Promulgation of the Law on 


Mount Sinai, by the Almighty, was nothing elſe but a 


Turn of Moſes's Policy, to give a greater Sanction to 


the Maxims of Government, himſelf had invented, ſome 


of which were too oppreſſive, and others too cruel, for 


to have been diftated by God, whoſe principal Attri- 


butes are Mercy and Clemency. That Moſes could have 
as well leam'd in Egypt how to counterfeit Thunders 


and Lightenings, as the Prieſts of Pharaoh had learn'd the Throne, there happen'd no very ſenſible Alteration 


in the Government; for the ſame Laws, contain'd in the 


to counterfeit ſeveral of the Miracles he operated at 


his Court; which they are the more inclin'd to be- 


© lieve, becauſe Moſes order d the Hebrews to keep at a 


certain Diſtance from the Mountain, left had they been 


- nearer, they would have diſcover'd what paſſed there. 
But this is only the impious Reaſoning of thoſe 
who queſtion all Sorts of Truths, often the moſt evi- 


dent. For, according to the Scripture, which muſt be 
the Rule of our Faith, Moſes was called on Mount Sinai, 


by the Almighty himſelf, where he ſpoke to him Face 

to Face (in the Manner I have explain'd it in my Trea- 
tiſe of God and bis Attributes) on the Form of governing 
that ſtubborn Nation; and where he received from him 


the principal Maxims of that Government; calculated 
_ chiefly to extirpate from among them, the vitiated and 
As it 


ſuperſtitious Ones they had learn'd in Egypt. 
appears by the Ten Commandments, where Idolatry, 


Superſtition, Concupiſcence, Adultery, Theft, and all : 


the other Vices the moſt in Vogue among the Egyptians, 
are condemn'd and abhorr'd.  _ ä 

It is true, that among thoſe Maxims of Government, 
which Moſes aſſures us were digeſted in Heaven, and 
dictated to him on Mount Sinai, ſome appear extremely 


1 r and violent, and among us, would ſmell much 
of a deſpotick Government, and even very oppreſſive, and 


tyrannical; but it would be arraigning God's Wiſ- 


dom and Juſtice to conſider them as ſuch with Regard to 


the Hebrews, who were not always to be treated with too 


much Meckneſs and Indulgency ; otherwiſe the Whole 


Body politick had not ſubſiſted long in that flouriſhing 


State, Moſes kept it by his judicious, though exceſſive _ 
Severity; and they had been as ready to change their 


Chief, as often as other Nations have done; ſince God 
knew what Riſques Moſes run, in Undertaking the Con- 
duct of that Nation, if he had not been ſupported by 
his Authority, and if he had not taken the neceſſary 


Meaſures to puniſh exemplary the ſmalleſt Faults, in or- 


der to deter the Hebrews from committing greater. Be- 
des, K * was but God's Lieutenant, did nothing 
Fort Ol. II. ung 


brews, for they found Monarchy 


Repentance was vain, for it was no longer in their Power 
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on thoſe Occaſions, but execute the Orders of the King 


of Kings, who had an unqueſtionable Power of Life and. 


Death over his Subjects. | hk 

This Form of Government was particular to the He- 
ſtabliſhed among the 
different Nations they met with in their Journey to the 
Land of Promiſe; or at leaſt Chiefs, whom the Scripture 
calls Kings. ge 8 

Moſes was ſucceeded in the Conduct of the Iſraelites, 
by Joſbua; not by Right of Inheritance or Succeſſion, 


but by. a divine Election, or God's Appointment, even 


when Moſes was yet living. We do not read that he 
treated the Hebrews with the ſame Severity his Prede- 
ceſſor had done, nor that he was ſo exact to put all 
the penal Laws in Execution; perhaps the new Genera- 


tion under his Conduct, was more tractable, and leſs re- 
fraftory to God's Orders, than the old one, which had 


cauſed ſo much Trouble and Fatigue to Moſes, and of 
which there was none left then, but him and Caleb. 


This Theocracy continued, till the aelites tir'd of 
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it, without Cauſe, though they had ſuffer'd ſeveral very 


great Calamities under ſome gf their Judges, and thro? 
their natural Inconſtancy, ſeeing that all the other Na- 
tions they were inviron'd with, had each their King, 


aſked alſo for one, under the Government of Samuel 


their laſt Judge. God took this Occaſion to reproach 


them by his Prophet with their Ingratitude, and to con- 
vince them of it, made an exact Recapitulation of all 
the ſignal Favours, they and their Fathers had received 
from him, ever ſince their Deliverance from the Capti- 


vity of Egypt to that Time. He alſo ſet before them 


all the Hardſhips they were to ſuffer under a monarchical 
Government, as if Tyranny and Oppreſſion were inſepa- 
rable from it; but however, as he was determin'd to 
grant their Requeſt, and would give them this laſt Mark 
of the particular Care he had taken of their Conduct, 


Samuel. VVV 
Though the Theocracy ceaſed at Saul's Elevation to 


Pentateuch, relating to the Goverument of Church and 
State, continued to be obſerv'd; all the viſible Diffe- 


rence between both, conſiſted in the pompous Name of 


King, and in the Creation of ſome Offices, neceſſary to 


ſupport the royal Dignity. The Haelites appear'd to be 

very well pleas'd at that Change, which themſelves had 
deſir'd, and Saul found no Oppoſition from the Part of 
his Subjects to his Elevation, though he had been pre- 


ferr'd to a great Number of others, who, for their 


he was pleaſed to mark himſelf the firſt King who was to 
govern them, to whom he gave for Counſel the Prophet 


Power, Birth, Wealth, and for the ſingular Services their 


Anceſtors had render'd to the Nation, c 


ſeveral other Nations, lov'd Novelty ; and it was enough 


that a King WAS ſomething new, to be approv d by th em, | 


at leaſt for a Time. 


Monarchy, was under David's Reign, who took the 
legiſlative Power entirely in his own Hands, and go- 


vern'd with an abſolute one, making them ſenſible 


that they were really his Subjects, by advancing to the 
moſt eminent Poſts in the Church and State, thoſe he 
knew to be beſt affected to his Perſon and Government, 
puniſhing or diſplacing the Diſaſſected, appointing 


ders, ſettling the Revenue of the Crown, and obliging 


wild have af- 
pir'd to the Throne before him. But the Fews, like 


The firſt conſiderable Change which happen'd in 
that Government, and the firſt Time it appear'd really a 


Mi- 
niſters and other Officers for the Execution of his Or- 


the Subjects to contribute towards maintaining the Splen- 


dor and Majeſty of it. He was even the firſt (tho' a Man 


according to God's Heart) who practiſed thoſe Violences _ 
God had told the Mraelites they would be expoſed to un- 


der a monarchical Government ; for he took and debauch- 
ed Uriab's Wife, and facrificed her Huſband to his 


Luſt, Nay even the whole Kingdom ſuffer'd ſeveral 


Calamities, in Puniſhment for his own private Crimes. 
Perha 


and repented that they had aſk'd. for a King. But that 


to 


it was allo the firſt Time the Hebrews were ſenſi- 
dle of the Change which had happen'd in their Affairs, 
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vented in Aria, and the Empire of the Aſſyrions, 


was the firſt Monarchy in the Werld, and began un- 
der Nimrod, Cham's Grandſon, who was the Author 
thereof. : 
But this was not the Form of Government the divin 
Providence defign'd ſhould be eſtabliſhed among Men, 
which in ſome Meaſure was to reduce them to a Condi- 
tion inferior to that of Brutes. For as he had formed 
them after his own Image, they were to be govern'd, 
had they ſubmitted themſelves to him, and not followed 
the Inconſtancy of their Mind, in a Manner agreeable to 
that divine Reſemblance, i. e. they had been led thro' 
all the moſt intricate Paths of good Order, Morality, 
and Virtue, in an eaſy Manner, and in the full Enjoy- 
ment of all they poſſeſſed, without being expoſed to the 
leaſt Violence and Oppreſſion. Virtue had been reward- 
ed to its full Value, and Vice puniſhed with ſo much 
Juſtice and Equity, as to deſerve the Approbation, even 
of thoſe on whom the Puniſhment ſhould have been 
inflicted. Nothing had ever been concerted but for the 
publick Good ; nor new Laws made, or old ones inter- 


preted, but for the Preſervation of that beautiful and juſt 


Harmony which ſhould ſubſiſt between the different 


Members of a Republick ; and tho? a certain Subordina- 


tion would have been eſtabliſhed between thoſe Mem- 


bers, to avoid an Anarchy, it would have been with ſo 


much Wiſdom, Difcretion, and Prudence, as to leave 


no Room for any Body to complain of the Indifference 


of their Condition. Thoſe whom God had judg'd pro- 


per to raiſe above the reſt, either to execute his Orders, 
to adminiſter Juſtice, or to protect his People againſt 


any Inſults, could not have forgot themſelves in their 
reſpective Employments, without Impunity. The Splen- 
dor of a Throne, and the Radiancy of a Diadem, had 
not robb*d the Divinity of the Adoration due to him ; 
nor Flattery or Adulation raviſh'd what was due to Me- 


rit. Favour, or any other human Conſideration, had 
not been capable to ſilence the juſt Complaints of the 


Oppreſſed ; nor Fortune ſuffer'd to make the leaſt Dif- 


ference between the Rich and the Poor, when both to 
be heard. The very Name of Slavery had been un- 
| known among us, and we had all been free of that 
Freedom, which is not incompatible with a becoming 


Obedience and Submiſſion, ſince nothing had been re- 
quir'd from us, for which our Reaſon had ſhew'd the 
leaſt Reluctancy, and but what was in our Power to ef- 


fect, without putting ourſelves to the leaſt Inconveniency ; 


all had been proportion'd to our own Strength. Our 
Lives and Fortunes had never been ſacrificed to Ambi- 


tion, and never been expoſed to any Dangers, but when 


the Security of the whole Body politick had requir'd it; 
no unjuſt Wars proſecuted, no Invaſions attempted; no 


Unjuſtice ſuffer' d, nor even the ſingle Appearance of 
Oppreſſion tolerated. As God had himſelf made Choice 


of his own Miniſters, the Gates of the Sanctuary had al- 


ways been kept ſhut againſt Ignorance, Indolence, 


Pride, Prodigality, and Luxury, The divine Worſhip 


had flouriſhed, becauſe thoſe whoſe Office it had been to 
promote it, had minded nothing elſe, and had not been 
_ obliged to ſpend in the Temple of Baal, Part of the 
Time which was deſign'd for the Service of the living 


God. And the Offerings had not been taken from the 
Altar, to be laviſh'd in Debauchery, worldly Pleaſures, 
and criminal Diverſions. _ N 

Though this Form of Government, which God would 
have eſtabliſh'd upon Earth, was rejected by the Gene- 
rality of Mankind, he notwithſtanding preſerved it among 
a certain Number of Perſons, whom he had ſelected 
from the reſt, and deſign'd to make Chiefs of a Nation, 


which, by Way of Pre-eminency, he was pleaſed to call 


his own People; but that Number was ſo ſmall, that 
we know not but by mere Conjectures, or rather Suppoſi- 


tions, how that Government was eſtabliſhed among them; 
all that we can learn of it from Hiſtory is, that Abraham 


was one of them, and that it was confin'd at firſt to the 


 CEconomy to be obſerv'd in every Family, the Chief 


whereof was to be appointed by God to be his Vicege- 
rent, without any other Dependency, but an immediate 
one from him; and with a legiſlative Power even of 
Life and Death, over all the Members of that Fa- 


fit eaſy on his Throne, and his People hap 


mily, without being accountable of his Adminiſtration, 
but to God alone. Kicks 8 

This was alſo, in Reality, a Sort of Monarchy, but 
not an oppreſſive one, as that heretofore mention'd; for, 
though the Sovereign knew nothing above him, except 
the ſupreme Being, he did not conſider himſelf as inde- 


- pendent and abſolute, nor thought that he could oblige 


his Subjects, without an imminent Danger to himſelf, 
to the Obſervance of any Laws, which were not 


_ diftated by. that ſame ſupreme Being, or had his 


Sanction. 


That this Kind of Monarchy was confin'd to every par- 
ticular Family, without any Dependency from one ano- 
ther, is evident from what the Holy Writ relates of Abra- 
ham, and Lot his Nephew, who each govern'd his own 
Family, without either of them pretending to a Pre- 
eminence over the other, not even of Primogeniture. 

This Form of Government continued among Abra- 


_ ham's Deſcendants, till Jacob with his whole Family was 


called into Egypt, by his Son Joſeph, whoſe extraordi- 


_ nary Merit, ſupported by the unſearchable Decrees of 


the divine Providence, had raiſed from a Priſon, to the 
moſt eminent Poſt of that Monarchy ; for even then, 
Egypt was one of the moſt flouriſhing upon Earth, and 
govern'd by a judicious Prince, whom the Obſcurity of 
a Priſon, nor the Quality of a Foreigner, could not de- 
ter from repoſing himſelf on Joſeph the whole G- 


vernment of his Kingdom; and making him what we 


have been pleaſed to call ſince, his firſt Miniſter. For 
in Fact, he was inveſted with the ſame Authority as our 
modern Miniſters are, with this Difference, that he made 
no other Uſe of that Authority, than to make his Prince 

py 3 having 
nothing elſe in View, but the publick Good, and being 
always ready to prefer it to his own private Intereſt. 
For the Scripture informs us, that during the ſeven 
Years of Scarcity, when, had he been actuated by the 


| ſcandalous, and oppreſſive Motives of Self-Intereſt, he 


could have amaſſed immenſe Riches, his whole Care was 
to relieve the Subjects, and fill up the Coffers of his 
royal Maſter. It is true, that he brought his Family in- 
to 'the Kingdom, but we do not read that he even at- 
tempted to advance any of them at Court, or that he 
robb'd his Prince, or plunder'd the Egyptians to enrich 
them. He aſks nothing for them, but the King's Pro- 

tection, and the better to engage him to it, and to give 
him to underſtand at the ſame Time, that it is always 
the Intereſt of a Prince, and his Subjects, to invite into 
his Dominions, and encourage all induſtrious. People, he 
tells him, that they are Shepherds and Huſbandmen, 
and therefore could cultivate Lands, which till then had 


remain'd uncultivated, and thereby contribute towards 
making Egypt ſtill more fertile than it was. 


If the Hebrews preſerved among them the antient 
Form of Government of their Anceſtors, if they invent- 
ed a new one, or if they ſubmitted themſelves entirely 
to that of the Zgypiians, during their Stay in that Coun- 
try, it is what we do not find in the Hiſtory of thoſe 


Times. For my Part, I would be apt to believe, that 


for the Civil Government, they ſubmitted themſelves en- 


tirely to that of the Egyptians, the more becauſe they 


could not expect to be better govern'd than by Joſeph, 


who, when they came into Egypt, and till he died, was 
at the Helm of the State, and the ſole Counſellor of 
Pharaoh, who never uſed to do any Thing but by his 
Advice. As to eccleſiaſtical Government, they may have 


eſtabliſhed ſome particular one among themſelves, bur I 
really believe, that though they always ador'd the true 
God, it was corrupted by many of the Egyptian Super- 
ſtitions. Of which we will be better convinced, when I 
come to ſpeak of that Theocracy eſtabliſhed among them 
in the Deſart, the ſublime Maxims whereof were dictated 
by God himſelf. PEN —_ 
After Joſeph and Pharaoh's Death, there is no doubt 
but they were obliged to ſubmit themſelves to the Egyp- 
tian Yoke ; till Moſes, appointed by God for their Chief, 
came to deliver them from their Captivity. They had 
already been uſed fo long to a deſpotick Government, and 
to obey abſolute Commands, that they did not ſhew 
the leaſt Reluctancy to follow Moſes ; though he could 


give 


, . 


de oo other Proofs of his extraordinary Miſſion, but 
4 Miracles he had operated, and which had almoſt 


all been counterfeited by Pharaoh's Prieſts. But what 


he propoſed to them, had the Appearance of Liberty, ' 


- were Slaves. | 
1 they followed Moſes as a General, but when 
they had croſſed over the Red Sea, and were no longer 
in Fear of their Enemies; their Liberator, under God, 
began to think of a Form of Government, without 
which, he ſaw it was impoſſible to govern ſo numerous 
a Multitude, which he ſoon found too prone to Diſobe- 
dience and Mutiny. | 
Born with an excellent Genivs, enrich'd by Heaven 
with extraordinary Talents, educated at Pharaoh's 
Court, and if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in the very 
Boſom of the moſt refin'd Politick of thoſe Times, 
| Moſes was certainly the moſt capable of all the Hebrews, 
to frame a Form of Government; and had Reſolution and 
Courage enough to have it obſerv'd, if he had dealt with 
| a lefs turbulent and inconſtant Nation; which he knew, 


being no longer kept in Subjection by the tyrannical 
Power of the Egyptians, would not ſubmit themſelves 
eaſily to a Man, whom they conſider'd as their Equal, 
and had no other Authority to have himſelf obey'd, but 
what he had borrow'd from them; he ſaw plainly that 

nothing but what could be digeſted in an extraordinary 


Manner, and promulgated in the ſame Manner, would 
make any Impreſſion on their Mind, and over-awe 
them. In this Perplexity, he was aſſiſted by God him- 
ſelf, who having been the Liberator of the Hebrews, 
would alſo be their Legiſlator ; notwithſtanding what 
thoſe who have the Impiety to queſtion the Truth of 
the Scripture, ſay, that the Promulgation of the Law on 


Mount Sinai, by the Almighty, was nothing elſe but a 


Turn of Moſes's Policy, to give a greater Sanction to 
the Maxims of Government, himſelf had invented, ſome 
of which were too oppreſſive, and others too cruel, for 
to have been dictated by God, whoſe principal Attri- 
butes are Mercy and Clemency. That Moſes could have 
as well learn'd in Egypt how to counterfeit Thunders 


and Lightenings, as the Prieſts of Pharaoh had learn'd 


to counterfeit ſeveral of the Miracles he operate at 
his Court; which they are the more inclin'd to be- 
| lieve, becauſe Moſes order d the Hebrews to keep at a 


certain Diſtance from the Mountain, leſt had they been 


- nearer, they would have diſcover'd what paſſed there. 
But this is only the impious Reaſoning of thoſe 


who queſtion all Sorts of Truths, often the moſt evi- 
dent. For, according to the Scripture, which muſt be 


the Rule of our Faith, Moſes was called on Mount Sinai, 
by the Almighty himſelf, where he ſpoke to him Face 
to Face (in the Manner I have explain'd it in my Trea- 

tiſe of God and his Attributes) on the Form of governing 


that ſtubborn Nation; and where he received from him 


the principal Maxims of that Government; calculated 
_ chiefly to extirpate from among them, the vitiated and 
| ſuperſtitious Ones they had learn'd in Egypt. As it 
appears by the Ten Commandments, where Idolatry, 
Superſtition, Concupiſcence, Adultery, Theft, and all 


the other Vices the moſt in Vogue among the Egyptians, 


are condemn'd and abhorr'd. ng; ; 
It is true, that among thoſe Maxims of Government, 


which Moſes affures us were digeſted in Heaven, and 


dictated to him on Mount Sinai, ſome appear extremely 
rigorous and violent, and among us, would ſmell much 


of a deſpotick Government, and even very oppreſſive, and 


tyrannical; but it would be arraigning God's Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Juſtice to conſider them as ſuch with Regard to 
the Hebrews, who were not Always to be treated with too 
much Meekneſs and Indulgency ; otherwiſe the whole 
Body politick had not ſubſiſted long in that flouriſhing 
State, Moſes kept it by his judicious, though exceſſive 
Severity; and they had been as ready to change their 
Chief, as often as other Nations have done; ſince God 
knew what Riſques Moſes run, in Undertaking the Con- 
duct of that Nation, if he had not been ſupported by 
his Authority, and if he had not taken the neceſſary 
Meaſures to puniſh exemplary the ſmalleſt Faults, in or- 
der to deter the Hebrews from committing greater. Be- 
ſides, N. _ was but God's Lieutenant, did nothing 
"Kit", ak ie | tag 
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ferr'd to a great Number of others, who, for 


dor and Maje 


ble o | 
and repented that they had aſł d for a King. But that 


5 


— 


| 41 
on thoſe Occaſions, but execute the Orders of the King 
of Kings, who had an unqueſtionable Power of Life and 
Death over his Subjects. ROE PER 
This Form of Government was particular to the He- 
brews, for they found Monarchy eſtabliſhed among the 
different Nations they met with in their Journey to the 
Land of Promiſe , or at leaſt Chiefs, whom the Scripture 
calls Kings. i 
Moſes was ſucceeded in the Conduct of the IMaelites, 
by Joſbua; not by Right of Inheritance or Succeſſion, 
but by. a divine Election, or God's Appointment, even 
when Moſes was yet living. We do not read that he 


treated the Hebrews with the ſame Severity his Prede- 


ceſſor had done, nor that he was ſo exact to put all 
the penal Laws in Execution; perhaps the new Genera- 


tion under his Conduct, was more tractable, and leſs re- 
fractory to God's Orders, than the old one, which had 


cauſed ſo much Trouble and Fatigue to Moſes, and of 
which there was none left then, but him and Caleb. _ 

This Theocracy continued, till the 1#aelites' tir'd of 
it, without Cauſe, though they had ſuffer'd ſeveral very 
great Calamities under ſome of their Judges, and thro* 
their natural Inconſtancy, ſeeing that all the other Na- 
tions they were inviron'd with, had each their King, 


aſked alſo for one, under the Government of Samuel 


their laſt Judge. God took this Occaſion to reproach 
them by his Prophet with their Ingratitude, and to con- 
vince them of it, made an exact Recapitulation of all 
the ſignal Favours, they and their Fathers had received 


from him, ever ſince their Deliverance from the Capti- 


vity of Egypt to that Time. He alſo ſet before them 


all the Hardſhips they were to ſuffer under a monarchical 


Government, as if Tyranny and Oppreſſion were inſepa- 
rable from it; but however, as he was determin'd to 


grant their Requeſt, and would give them this laſt Mark 


of the particular Care he had taken of their Conduct, 


he was pleaſed to mark himſelf the firſt King who was to 
govern them, to whom he gave for Counſel the Prophet 
Though the Theocracy ceaſed at Saul's Elevation to 
the Throne, there happen'd no very ſenſible Alteration 
in the Government; for the ſame Laws, contain'd in the 


Pentateuch, relating to the Goverument of Church and 


State, continued to be obſerv'd; all the viſible Diffe- 


_ rence between both, conſiſted in the pompous Name of 


King, and in the Creation of ſome Offices, neceſſary to 
ſupport the royal Dignity. The Iſraelites appear'd to be 


very well pleas'd at that Change, which themſelves had 


defir*d, and Saul found no Oppoſition from the Part of 
his Subjects to his Elevation, though he had been 2 
eir 


Power, Birth, Wealth, and for the ſingular Services their 
Anceſtors had render'd to the Nation, cauld have aſ- 
pir'd to the Throne before him. But the Jews, like 


ſeveral other Nations, lov'd Novelty ; and it was enough 


that a King was ſomething new, to be approv'd by them, 
at leaſt for a Time. DT: Do 8 
The firſt conſiderable Change which happen'd in 
that Government, and the firſt Time it appear'd really a 
Monarchy, was under David's Reign, who took the 
legiſlative Power entirely in his own Hands, and 


vern'd with an abſolute one, making them ſenſible 


that they were really his Subjects, by advancing to the 


moſt eminent Poſts in the Church and State, thoſe he 


knew to be beſt affected to his Perſon and Government, 
puniſhing or diſplacing the Diſaſſected, appointing Mi- 
niſters and other Officers for the Execution of his Or- 
ders, ſettling the Revenue of the Crown, and obliging 
the Subjects to contribute towards maintaining the Splen- 

ſty of it, He was even the firſt (tho' a Man 
according to God's Heart) who practiſed thoſe Violences 
God had told the [/raelites they would be expoſed to un- 
der a monarchical Government ; for he took and debauch- 


ed Uriab's Wife, and facrificed her Huſband to his 


Luſt, Nay even the whole Kingdom ſuffer'd ſeveral 

Calamities, in Puniſhment for. his own private Crimes. 

Perhaps it was allo the firſt Time the Hebrews were ſenſi- 
fr the Change which had happen'd in their Affairs, 


Repentance was vain, for it was no longer in their Power 


to 


P 
- 
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moſt formidable. 


to extricate themſelves from the Embaraſs, their Incon- 
ſtancy and Imprudence had engaged them in; and it 
had been a raſh Enterpriſe to have attempted to dethrone 
David, who, beſides his own perſonal Bravery, which 


had gained him a very great Reputation among his Al- 


lies, and kept all his Enemies in Fear of him, had 
always a very good Army at Hand, commanded by ex- 
perienced Generals, all at his Devotion (though he treat- 


ed ſome of them, eſpecially Joab, with a great deal of 


Ingratitude) to bring the Rebels to Reaſon. 

David's Succeſſors rendered Monarchy {till more odious 
to the Jes; Solomon by his Idolatry, Debauchery, Va- 
nity, and Extravagance; and Solomon's Children by 
their Want of Capacity to govern a powerful Na- 
tion, and Tyranny, whereby they oblig'd the greateſt 
Part of the Kingdom to revolt againſt them. The blind 
and ſcandalous Complaiſance for Minions and Favourites, 
who were ſuffer*'d to oppreſs and plunder the Subjects, 
to enrich themſelves and Families, was the Cauſe of the 
entire Ruin of the Houſe of David. Thoſe evil Coun- 
ſellors, contrary to the wiſe Maxims of that truly politi- 
cal King, who had never dar'd to give the leaſt Offence, 
at leaſt openly, to the fundamental Laws of the State, 
of which the Jeus had always appear'd very jealous, had 
the Temerity to perſuade their weak Maſters, to new 
modelize the Jewiſh Government, without any Regard to 
thoſe Laws : This was enough to awaken the Hebrews, 
who were no longer kept in Reſpect by David's extraor- 


dinary Merit, which had not paſſed with his Crown to 


his Poſterity, to appear in Defence of them, and the 
falſe Politicks of thoſe Princes, in attempting to gain a 


greater Extent of Power, made them loſe that they were 
_ Poſſeſs'd of already. From that fatal Epocha, the 


Jewiſh Government began to loſe a great deal of its Luſtre 
and Reputation, till, through ſeveral Revolutions, it 
was at laſt entirely extinguiſh'd, ſo that nothing remains 


of it at preſent, but the Memory of its unhappy Ca- 


taſtrophe. . 
After the Extinction of a monarchical Government a- 


mong the Jews, they often attempted to modelize it 
anew, and gave it ſometimes the Form of an elective, 
and ſometimes that of an hereditary Sovereignty, but it 
could never recover its priſtine Splendor; for, notwith- 


ſtanding their frequent Struggles for it, and the frequent 
ſignal Victories they gain'd over their Enemies, they 


could not help at laſt becoming Tributaries to ſome 


of them; but oftener to the Kings of Babylon, as the 

All the greateſt Monarchies which flouriſh'd in thoſe 
Days, ſome of which had preceded the Jewiſb Mo- 
narchy, and ſome had been coeval to it, have expe- 


rienced the ſame Fate; as well as the Republicks of A. 
thens, Sparta, Carthage, and the moſt famous one of 
Rome, which, after ſhe had render'd herſelf Miſtreſs of 
the moſt conſiderable Parts of the then known World, 


periſh'd through the Corruption of her own Members; 


Who facrificed to their own private Intereſt and Ambition, 
that precious Liberty, which their Anceſtors had ac- 
quir'd at the Price of a Million of Lives, and maintain'd 

| afterwards in that Luſtre and Splendor, which during 


ſeveral Ages ſucceſſively, was the Admiration of the 


whole Earth. 5 . ; | 
No Government (the Theocracy excepted) had ever 
been better calculated for the Felicity of the Subjects; 


the Preſervation of their Rights and Properties, having 
been made the Foundation thereof ; which once invaded, 
the whole Edifice muſt neceſſarily have. fallen to Ruin. 
As all the different Orders of the State were intereſted 


in the Preſervation of thoſe Rights and Properties, they 


were alſo all called to all the Conſultations relating to 
them; at leaſt their Repreſentatives. No Enterprize of any 


Conſequence was undertaken, without the Approbation 
of the People, who could put a Negative to'it whenever 
they pleaſed, and had render'd themſelves ſo formidable 
as to make the Senate tremble ; which was often obliged 


to expoſtulate with them in Publick, in the moſt ſub- 


miſſive Manner, on her Determinations, which had but 


the leaſt Appearance of touching the publick Liberty, 
for fear of the dangerous Conſequences, their Suſpicions 
on that great Point ſhould be attended with; for the 


Radiancy. 


GOVERNMENT. 


Senate was more over-aw'd by the People, than the 


People was by the Senate. While both acted in Con- 


cert, while the Senate executed no Project, without the 
Concurrence of the People, and the People took no 
raſh Reſolutions againſt the Determinations or Decrecs 
of the Senate; while there was no other Gate to enter 


that auguſt Aſſembly, than a ſincere and diſintereſted 


Love for one's Country, and no other Motive to deſire 


being admitted a Member, than that of maintaining the 


publick Liberty; while the People could not be brib'd 
to ſacrifice that Liberty to their own private Intereſt, 
and continued in the noble Sentiments of loſing their 
Lives, and what elſe they had the moſt dear in this 
World, rather than to loſe it; the Republick flouriſh'd, 


ſucceeded with Glory in all her Enterprizes, and was ei- 


ther courted or dreaded by the moſt formidable Powers 
of the Earth; Victory and Conqueſt attended every 
where the Roman Eagles ; which were a Symbol of Peace 
and Security to the Allies of the Republick, and Birds of 
ill Omen to her Enemies. In thoſe fortunate Days, Rome 
was honour'd with more Triumphs than there were 
Spectators to ſee them; or rather they were ſo fre- 
quent, that the Romans minded them no otherwiſe than 
the common Spectacles they were uſed to ſee every Day. 
But when Avarice began to conquer in them that lau- 


dible Love for their Country, ſo far as to make it give 


Place in their Heart to that of Money; when they be- 
gan to ſet the Price of the Blood of their Anceſtors to 


Auction; as ſoon as Bribery and Corruption found Means 


to be introduced in the Senate, and have Merit ſupplant- 
ed by Wealth and Favour, then began the Eclipſe of the 
Glory of the Republick, which ever ſince went on al- 


ways increaſing, till it became at laſt total; and could : 


never afterwards recover the leaſt Glimpſe of its former 


On the Ruins of this celebrated Republick, was built 


the monſtrous Coloſſus of the Roman Empire, which 


had alſo a periodical Courſe, and vaniſhed, at laſt, like 


all the others, into Smoak ; for what we ſtile, at preſent 


the Empire, is nothing but a Shadow of it. | 
On the Model of thoſe antient Monarchies and Re- 
publicks, have been formed our modern ones. 


Of modern Monarchies, ſome are abſolute and deſ- 
potick, where the Will of the Monarch is uncontro- 
lable; and others limited, where the Prince's Authority 
is reſtrained by Laws, and part of the ſupreme Power 


lodged in other Hande. N | 
Some Monarchies are again hereditary, where the 
Succeſſion -devolves immediately from Father to Son; 


and others elective, where on the Death of the Mo- 


narch, his Succeſſor is appointed by Election. 


The. moſt abſolute and deſpotick Monarchy in the 
World, at leaſt of thoſe which make the greateſt Fi- 
gure in it, is that of the Turks; ſince the Pleaſure, or 


Will of the Sovereign is the moſt ſacred Law thereof. 


Their Emperor condemns to Death, of his own Autho- 


rity, and without -any - other Formalities, not only the 


meaneſt of his Subjects, but likewiſe Perſons of the 
firſt Rank, and even the Princes of his Blood; and there 
is no Law in the Empire, which can call him to an Ac- 


count, or even reprove him for it; and no Appeal 


from the Sentence to any other Tribunal, not even to 


that of the Judge himſelf; ſince the Sentence is no 
ſooner pronounced, than it is executed, without allow- 


ing the leaſt Reſpite to the Perſon condemn'd to plead 


in his own Defence; nay, they very ſeldom aſk for ſuch a 
Reſpite, or offer to ſay any Thing to delay the Execu- 


tion, thro” that blind, or ignorant Notion, which is one 


of the Corner Stones on which that tyrannicalPower has 


been erected, that a Muſſulman who dies by the Orders 
of his Sovereign, dies a Martyr, and is received imme- 


diately into Mabomet's Paradiſe. This deſtructive 


Doctrine is ſo generally receiv'd among the Turks, and 


the Grand Seignor is ſo conſcious of it, that he em- 
ploys in his unjuſt Executions, but two or three deſpi- 
cable Mutes, who often could eaſily paſs through the 


- Windows of thoſe to whom they are ſent, with the ſilken 
String. I am ſurprized that even Perſons of the greateſt 


Merit among them, are ſuſceptible of that ridiculous 


| Infatuation, particularly ſuch as have had the Com- 
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mand of Armies, and have frequented other Nations; 
eſpecially when reading the frequent Revolutions happen- 
ed in that vaſt Empire, that the Turks, when they pleaſe, 
are as ſenſible of Oppreſſion, as any other Nation; and 
that they want neither Courage nor Reſolution to have 
their Grievances redreſſed, when they touch them to the 
Quick, without even ſparing the Throne, on thoſe Oc- 
caſions, or having Recourſe to fruitleſs Remonſtrances. 
The People of Conſtantinople alone, has often proſcrib'd 
of their own Authority, a Grand Vizier, and the other 
great Officers of the Empire; and when the Emperor 
has refuſed to condeſcend to their Proſcriptions, they 

have ſome Times proſcribed even himſelf. And that Pro- 
| ſcription has been immediately follow'd by the Execu- 
tion of his own Perſon. So that his Power, deſpotick 
as it is, is notwithſtanding very precarious z and unleſs 
it be ſupported by a great deal of Courage and Reſo- 
lution, is ſeldom of a long Duration. Thus the moſt 
Seditious among the Subjects, when countenanced by a 
powerful Faction, or by the Janiſſaries, who are the beſt 
Forces of the Ottoman Empire, and of which there is 


always a great Number at Conſtantinople, where they bear 


a a great Sway, take in their Hands the Reins of the Go- 
vernment, till having obtain'd all they deſire, they reſign 
it to a new Miniſtry of their own chuſing, or a new 
Emperor of their own Promotion, though they never 
carry their Injuſtice- or Rebellion ſo far, as to place on 
the Throne a Prince who is not of the illuſtrious Houſe 
of the Ottomans, Their Laws being defective in 


ſeveral Particulars, is the Cauſe of thoſe ſudden Revo- 


lutions ; and their Legiſlator Mabomet, in pretending to 
give an unlimited Power to the Prince, and make his 


Will the fundamental Law of the Empire, has expoſed 
him to thoſe. great Inconveniencies. He had ated with 


more Prudence, if he had confin'd that Power within 


narrower Limits, and by putting it under the Direction 


of wholſome Laws, ſecur'd it againſt any Attempt of 
that Kind. For he could not reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
reaſonable Creatures, let them be ever ſo ftupid and ig- 


norant as he would have them, could ever ſuffer to be 


govern'd like 
their Fellow Cre 
and without 


rutes with the Whip, or to ſee 
res ſlaughter'd before their Eyes, 


the Power of a Sovereign uncontroll'd, is to leave a 
full Career to the Inconſtancy, Extravagance, and impe- 
tuous Humour of the Subjects, Who think they have as 


much Right to oppoſe Tyranny, as Tyranny has to op- 


preſs them, ſince they run no greater Riſque in oppoſing 


it, than they do in ſuffering it with a puſillanimous 


Mleekneſs, very little becoming the Condition of a ra- 
tional Ma. 175 | | 


But however, I would not be miſunderſtood in this 


Place, and ſuppoſed an Advocate of Anarchy, Sedition, 
and Revolt; but I would ay, Pg OTE gy" eſta- 
bliſhed between the Prince and his Subjects, ſince an 
Exceſs of Power on one Side, and a too extenſive Free- 
dom or Liberty on the other, are equally ſubject to very 
great Inconveniencies. The Power of the Prince ſhould 
always be under the Direction of Laws equally founded 
on the Security of his Throne, and the Liberty of his 
SBaubjects, that he could not invade the one without en- 
dangering the other. Rewards and Puniſhments ſhould 

be truſted in his Hands, but in ſuch a Manner, that he 
ſhould not beſtow thoſe, nor. inflict theſe,” but accord- 


ing to a certain Order eſtabliſhed in the State, with the 


unanimous Conſent of the different Parts it is compos'd 
of, to take off all Subject of Complaints. 

The Grand Seignor is alſo abſolute Maſter of the For- 
tunes of his Subjects, and can be both Judge and Party, 
when he has a Mind to poſſeſs: himſelf of them, un- 

der any Pretence, real or ſpecious; and the Injuſtice of 
ſome of the Ottoman Emperors, has often gone, even ſo 
far, as to make it a Crime puniſhable with Death, to be 
immenſely rich; though moſt of his Subjects are nothing 
elſe but his Tenants, who are pretty well off, if he al- 
lows them out of the Fruits of their Labour and Induſtry, 
the ſmalleſt Part; ſo that Huſbandmen, throughout the 
whole Empire, are moſt of them wretchedly poor; and 


e, and not reſent it, when the very 
Brutes, and even the moſt ſtupid, nauſeate when 
they ſee the Blood of their ſemblable ſpilt. To leave 


thoſe who are conſider'd as Proprietors of the Land. 
hold them from the Crown, under ſuch oppreſſive Con- 


ditions, that they are feldom themſelves a little above a 


State of Indigency. - Theſe are called Timariots, and in 
that Quality, are obliged themſelves to take the Field, 
or to ſend ſo many Men and Horſes into the Field, more 
or leſs, according to the Extent of their Poſſeſſions, when 
ever the Emperor commands it, 8 


Beſides this Service, they likewiſe pay an Acknow- 


ledgment of one Tenth of their Revenue. If they have 
any Children of Age to bear Arms, and fit for the Ser- 


vice after their Deceaſe, or in Defect thereof, if they 


have any Relations that have the leaſt Intereſt, the Tj- 
mar, or Portion of Land, is continued to them on the 
lame Conditions; otherwiſe it is transferred to others, for 
thoſe Timars are only granted for Life. | 
If the Revenue thus held of the Grand Seignor, exceeds 
15000 Aſpres, or 36 Pounds Sterling, they who hold it 


are not called Timariots, but Subaſſi or Zatins, and have 


the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in the Place, under the San- 
giack of the Province. _ ho | 

Unleſs the Timar exceeds 6000 Aſpres, the Timariots 
are not obliged to march, except when the Grand Seig- 
nor goes to the Army in Perſon, on which Occaſion none 
are exempted. _ OO OR 


Note, That the Origin of Timariots is referr'd to the firſt 


Sultans, who being Maſters of the Fiefs, or Lands of 
the Empire, erected them into Baronies or Comman- 
deries, to reward the Services of their braveſt Sol- . 


diers z and eſpecially to raiſe and keep on Foot a 
Number ſof Troops, without diſburſing any Money. 
But it was Solyman II. that firſt eſtabliſhed the Order 
and Diſcipline among theſe Barons, or Knights of the 
Empire; and by his Orders it was, that the Number 
of Horſemen each ſhould maintain, was regulated. 
Notwithſtanding this, Liberty is not entirely baniſh'd 
from the Ottoman Empire, and the deſpotick Power of 
the Grand Seignor, does not extend indifferently to all 
the Orders of the State; for the Clergy there, as well 
as every where elſe, have guarded themſelves againſt 


it as well as they could, and the Mufti, who is their 
Chief, has uſurp'd the Authority of iſſuing out 
. Fetfa's, or Orders, even for the Depoſition of the 


Grand Seignor himſelf; and as thoſe holy Impoſtors, 


help to keep the People in that blind Ignorance, 
which renders them Slaves, rather than Subjects, the 


Emperors have had the mean Complaiſance, to tole- 
rate that U ſurpation, which is a Scandal to the Throne; 


Principle of Religion. The Alcoran there, as the 
Goſpel among Chriſtians, is often interpreted accord- 


whom they want to favour moſt. 


Perſia is alſo a Monarchy, and its Government abſo- 
Jute and deſpotick; but as the Perſians are better civi- 
liz'd'than the Turks, and not quite fo ignorant, they are 
better treated by their Prince, and they are not fo wil- 


ling to reſign their Lives and Fortunes to his Will, nor 


himſelf ſo ready to lay Claim to either, for fear of meet- 
ing with Oppoſition. For though the Perſſans follow, 


like the Turks, Mabomet's Dreams, they take the Liber- 


ty to interpret thoſe Dreams, as it ſuits beſt their own 


Intereſt and Preſervation, and none of them would make 


any Scruple to reſiſt an Executioner ſent to him by the 
Sophy; who as he ſeldom attempts on the Lives of his 
Subjects, and leaves them to enjoy peaceably, what For- 
tune is pleaſed to favour them withal, ſeldom, alſo, be- 


comes the Victim of a Sedition. It is true, that like in 


Turky, he can take away the Life of any Subjects, with- 
out any other Formality than that of his own Will; but 
it is likewiſe as true, that he does not often make Uſe of 


that tyrannical Privilege; neither does he pretend to be 


the ſole Proprietor of all the Lands of the Monarchy, 
leaving every one of his Subjects to enjoy his own patri- 
monial State, in which the Son ſucceeds his Father to 


the lateſt Generation; and contenting himſelf with the 


Taxes rais'd on thoſe Eſtates, according to the Revenue 


they bring to the Proprietor; whieh is the Cauſe that 


Perfia is far better cultivated than Turky, and produces a 


| greater 
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greater Quantity of very uſeful Commodities, and beau- 
tiful Manufactures, which are exported throughout the 
whole World: For no Body being deprived there of the 
Fruits of his Labour and Induſtry, and all Sorts of Arts 
meeting with a due Encouragement, every one exerts 
himſelf in his own Profeſſion, and few languiſh in that 
Indolence or Idleneſs, which ſeems natural to the Turks. 
The Perfian Monarchy is alſo hereditary, and had 
continued long in the ſame Family, till by a ſudden Re- 
volution, happened in our Days, Mereweis uſurped the 
Throne, which is now poſſeſſed by another Uſurper, Kou!: 
Ran; who after he himſelf had helped to reſtore the 
Son of the Sophy dethroned by Mereweis, rendered him- 
ſelf guilty of the ſame Crime, and uſurped in his Turn, 
the Throne to which he had not the leaſt Right. 
There are ſeveral hereditary and abſolute Monarchies 
in Europe, but no deſpotick ones; i. e. none where the 
Will of the Sovereign is uncontrollable, ſo far as to diſ- 
poſe of the Lives and Fortunes of his Subjects, at his 
R and without any other Formalities. The French 
Government, which is repreſented as ſuch by the Ene- 
mies of that Crown, is very far from being deſpotick, 
and without the leaſt Partiality, I may venture to ſay, 
that, conſidering the great Difference which ſhould be 


between an abſolute Monarchy, and an Ariſtocracy or 
Democracy, ty rannical and oppreſſive Acts are leſs fre- 


quent in that Country than in ſome others, which boaſt 


of their great Freedom and Liberty. * 1 
Some vill certainly laugh at this Aſſertion, which will 


ſeem a Paradox to thoſe who know nothing of the 
French Government but by Hearſay, and are perſuaded 


that all the French in general are very little better than 


voluntary Slaves; and that, contrary to the fundamen- 
tal Laws of the State, their Princes have inſenſibly, and 
by Degrees, forged their Chains, by uſurping the Privi- 
leges and Liberties of the Subjects: Which Suppoſition 
is entirely falſe in all its Parts. For, 1. The French 


Monarchy, from its firſt Inſtitution, has always been an 


abſolute one ; and their firſt Kings, if we believe all the 


Hiſtorians and Chronologers who have wrote on that 

Subject, have always governed abſolutely by themſelves, 
or their Miniſters; without ever conſulting their Subjects 
on State Affairs, or the Subjects ever pretending that they 
_ were obliged to do it, according to the fundamental Laws 


of their Monarchy. It is true, that at firſt they follow- 
ed the Example of the Romans, and elected their Kings; 
but they ſoon renounced that Privilege, and ſuffered 
without Oppoſition, or even the leaſt Murmur, thar the 
Right of Succeſſion ſhould be introduced among them. 
They never pretended, even while that of Election ſub- 


ſiſted, which was but for a very ſhort Time, to enter into 


the King's Council, otherwiſe than by their chief Officers, 


who were aſſembled as in a Council of War, 


when ſome military Expedition was on the Carpet ; 


| minding, then, very little elſe but to extend their Fron- 


tiers, and to make head againſt the moſt formidable of 
their Enemies, by whom they were continually alarmed 


in their new Conqueſts : And we do not read, that they 
| attempted to new modelize their Government; or that 


ever after they claimed their firſt Right of Election. 
It is true, that they have ſometimes ſince placed on the 


Throne, Perſons who were not legitimate Heirs to it; 


being forced to do it, to pleaſe the Ambition of the 


Maires du Palais, who during the Imbecillity of their 


faineant Kings had uſurped the whole Royal Authority, 
which in them was not to be reſiſted, can be called an 
Election. But even thoſe Revolutions, inſtead of en- 
larging their Freedom, or calling them to the Manage- 
ment of publick Affairs, kept them, on the contrary, 
at a greater Diſtance from them. For thoſe Maires du 
Palais had been ſo well uſed to exert an arbitrary Power, 


and to govern abſolutely by themſelves, during the Stu- 
pidity of their Maſters, to whom they uſed to leave 


only the bare Name of King, and a certain Shadow of 
Authority, indiſpenſibly neceſſary to give a Sanction to 
their Conduct in the Government of the Kingdom: 
That it was not to be expected they would relinquiſh 
Part of that Authority, after they had aſcended the 


Throne, and when they had a more plauſible Pretence 


* 


to claim a greater, if ſuch a Thing could have been 


GOVERNMENT. 


If ſome of the Kings of the third Race (conſcious 
that their Subjects were as much intereſted as themſelves 
in the Welfare of the Kingdom, and that to call them 
in Conſultation, when ſomething conſiderable was on the 
Tapis relating to it, was to act with more Wiſdom, 
Prudence, and Diſcretion, than to rely entirely on their 


own Judgment or Capacity, or that of their Miniſters or 


Favourites) have relinquiſh'd Part of that abſolute Power, 
and given Leave to aſſemble, what was calPd after- 
wards les Eftats generaux; 1. e. the Nobility, Clergy, 
and the Commons by their Deputies; it cannot be faid 
that ſuch Aſſembly was a Right of the Subjects founded 
on the fundamental Laws of the French Monarchy ; but 
only a Privilege granted by the Prince, which he could 


| revoke when he thought it ſuited his own Security, and 


the Glory of his Throne, fo to do. 


I know perfectly well, that the French have claimed 


it as their Right, and as moſt agreeable to that natural 


Freedom Men are born with, and to that Difference 


which ſhould always ſubſiſt between them and the Brutes, 
of chuſing themſelves their own Yoak, and be permitted 
(if for the Good of the Society they muſt neceſſarily be 
under one) to make it as eaſy as it is convenient it ſhould ; 


but their Kings have been of a different Sentiment, and 

that Sentiment has prevailed fo far, notwithſtanding the 

ſtrong Oppotigen it has met with, as to procure the Revo- 
of that Privilege, and the entire Abolition of thoſe 


cation 
Aſſemblies, under Henry III. f 


Of this the French Nation has complained for a very 
conſiderable Time, as of a great Injuſtice; though, in 
my Opinion, with very little Reaſon. For thoſe Aſſem- 
blies, which at firſt had nothing in View but the Pub- 


lick Good, and were compoſed of Members, who con- 
ſulted nothing elſe but the Intereſt of their own Country, 
always ready to prefer it to their own private one, were 
ſoon after compoſed of Paraſites, Minions, and Syco- 


phants, ready to ſet to Auction not only their Country, 
but even their Honour, and the Reputation of their 
illuſtrious Anceſtors. For the Succeſſors of thoſe Kings, 


who had firſt called thoſe Aſſemblies, having not the 


ſame difintereſted Views ; and perceiving, that in them 
were often concerted Meaſures, tending towards limiting 


their Authority, which was ſuppoſed of too great Ex- 


tent for the Good of the Subjects, attempted to de- 
bauch by Preſents, Promiſes, and Preferments, thoſe 


among the Members whom they found to have the moſt 


Credit, and moſt ready to oppoſe the oppreſſive Schemes 


of the Court; and often ſucceeded therein. The Clergy 


was the firſt to deſert the common Cauſe; for as the 
King of France has the Nomination to all the Biſhopricks, 
Abbeys, and other conſiderable Benefices of the King- 
dom, and the Tribe of Levi in all Countries, and in all 


Sects, has always preferr'd its own Intereſt to any other 


Conſideration whatever, the Court found little or no Diffi- | 
culty, in Hopes of an Increaſe of Revenue, or for Fear 


of loſing what they poſſeſſed already, to gain them on 


her Side, to make them approve all her Meaſures, right 


or wrong, and exclaim againſt all others as ſacrilegious, 


and contrary to the true Principles of Religion ; puſhing 
even their Complaiſance ſo far, as to ſearch in the 


Scripture for Paſſages in Defence of arbitrary Power, and 
Oppreſſion. e ee 
The moſt difficult Point was to gain the Nobility; 
an Attempt which the King himfelf dreaded, for Fear 
of being diſappointed: For as the French Noblemen, at 
leaſt thoſe 56 were admitted into that auguſt Aſſem- 
bly, were almoſt all educated in the Principles of the 


ſtricteſt Honour and Probity, it was not. à very eaſy 


Taſk to attack both with the leaſt Appearance of Suc- 
ceſs. In Fact, though Luxury, Ambition, and Avarice, 
united their Forces to aſſail them at once, and gave them 
ſeveral frequent and rude Aſſaults, they found them- 
ſelves every Time repulſed with Shame. Therefore an- 
other Artifice was uſed, which ſucceeded even beyond 
Expectation; and that was, to give the Excluſion from 
that Aſſembly to all thoſe illuſtrious Members, whom 
neither the Hope of Recompence, nor the Fear of Diſ- 
grace, could perſuade to renounce thoſe Principles of 
Magnanimity, Integrity, and Honour, they had received 
with their Life, and in which. they had been W 
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ed by the excellent Leſſons of thoſe who gave them 
Birth ; and to have them ſupplanted by others of a new 
Creation, who were known for Scoundrels, capable to 


| facrifice, not their Honour, for they had none, but their 


Soul, Country, and even God himſelf, to favour Self- 
ſt. | | a4 
= his new Nobility (if I be not aſhamed to give that 
Title to the deſpicable Agiotors of the French Liberties) 
had ſoon changed the Face of that Aſſembly, and made 
it the Echo of the Court; where, ever after, all that 
was propoſed from that Side, paſſed Nemine Contradi- 
cente; or, as the French call it, @ volte de Bonets; and 
the few honeſt Members, who perſiſted in their Inte- 


grity, were deſpiſed and laugh'd at, as impotent, or de- 


ſpicable Enemies: So that what was, at firſt, ſo juſtly 
called the Aſſembly of the States of the Kingdom, be- 
came at laſt a Farce of the French Liberties, where the 
Nation was obliged to pay the Actors; for as thoſe 
Mercenaries did not expect to do the Drudgery of the 
Court without being handſomely paid for it, or rather 


did it with no other View; a conſiderable Increaſe of 


Taxes was made over and above what. was neceſſary to 


defray the Expences of the Crown, to quench the inſa- 
tiable Thirſt for Money of thoſe Spunges., 


To ſtop the Courſe of thoſe deſtructive Evils, Mea- 
ſures were concerted within and without Doors, which 


had ſometimes very fatal Conſequences, the laſt of thoſe 
Aſſemblies, which was that of Blois, under Henry III. 
having been diſhonoured by one of the moſt horrid 


Crimes, not only a crown'd Head, but even a Man of 
Honour could be guilty of, viz. the Murder of the Duke 


of Guiſe, perpetrated by Henry's Orders, to which that 
King himſelf was acceſſary, and which was the Cauſe of 


his being himſelf aſſaſſinated afterwards at St. Cloud, by 
James Clement. FA 


Therefore I aſk, if the French have the leaſt Cauſe to 


repine at the Revocation of that Privilege, which was 
rather become oppreſſive to them at laſt, than advan- 


tageous? And if Tyranny is not more frightful, and 
more dangerous, when with ſeveral hundred Heads, 
than when it has but one? A Leach muſt let go its Hold 


when it is gorged with Blood ; but what Riſk does not a 
Man run of loſing to the laſt Drop of his, when ſtung 
at once with a waſt Number of them? 


The moſt ſenſible Part of the French Nation, is fo 


perſuaded of that Truth (notwithſtanding what is ſaid to 
the contrary in foreign Parts where the French are often 


repreſented, as ready to ſhake off their Loke if they 
could find a favourable Opportunity of doing it with any 
Appearance of Succeſs) that they would not change their 


_ preſent Condition with that of their Anceſtors, nor even 
with that of their Neighbours, who boaſt more of the 
Enjoyments of their Liberties and Properties. 


In what can the French Government be found more 
tyrannical than any other? Is the King of France more 
addicted to Avarice and Luxury than any other; or leſs 
inclined to Juſtice, Equity, Liberality, Compaſſion and 


Clemency? Are his Favourites more parcimonious, and 
his Miniſters leſs diſintereſted; and leſs inclinable to pro- 


mote the Welfare of the Country, and procure the Fe- 


city of the Subjects? Are the Impoſitions, or Taxes leſs 
frequent, numerous, and heavy? Are thoſe appointed 


to gather thoſe Taxes, more void of Compaſſion in one 
Country than in another? Or rather, is not Inhumanity 
inſeparable from their Profeſſion every where? Tes; 


but the Taxes in France are laid by the abſolute Will of 
the King without conſulting his Subjects: This would 


certainly make a very great Difference, if in thoſe Coun- 
tries where the Subjects are conſulted, Regard was had 
to the Circumſtances and Abilities of the Subjects, before 
the Impoſitions were laid; but if not, and their Advice 
is only aſked for Form-ſake, and never followed but 
when it is agreeable to the Meaſures concerted by the 
Crown; of what Signification can it be to them, their 
being conſulted; of what Advantage is it to a Man who 
meets with another who-aſks for his Purſe, and takes it 
with Thanks if he gives it freely, but forces him to 
deliver if he refuſes? And what is the Difference between 
that Man, and one who with: a Piſtol to one's Breaſt, 


obliges to deliver immediately. The Compariſon, I 


a SOL | 


_ obliged to pay ten Sols more a Year. 


x 
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muſt conſeſs, is not very becoming, but notwithſtanding | 
it is not entirely void of Similitude; though I do not 
pretend to fay that Taxes or Impoſitions are not very 
oppreſſive in France, eſpecially in Time of War; but 
only that they are not more ſo there than any where elſe ; 
for Taxes are Taxes every where: And in my Travels 
thro* the different Parts of Europe, I have found that they 
are as heavy, and in ſome Parts much more numerous 
than in France, and far more oppreſſive. For in France 
an Artizan, or handicraft Man, who has no Eſtate, pays 
no other Taxes but his Capitation, and that according 
to his Circumſtances, and which does not amount per- 
haps above twenty Sols a Year; and when there is a 


Tax upon the Arts and Metiers, as in the late long War 


under Louis XIV. that ſame Artiſan was, perhaps, 
Houſes pay nei- 
ther for their Windows nor for their Chimneys, nor even 
Ground-Rent ; and in ſome Provinces, as in'ours, the 
Tax laid on Land, which the French call La Taille, is 
very moderate. The moſt oppreſſive Taxes of all, and 
which brings a greater Revenue to the King, is that laid 
on Salt, called the Gabelle, for it raiſes the Salt to an ex- 
orbitant Price; and every Houſe-keeper is obliged to take 
ſuch a Quantity of it according to the Number they are 
in Family. There is alſo a very heavy Tax on Tobacco; 
but then no Body is obliged to uſe Tobacco, and as it is 
not a Commodity neceſſary for the Support of Life, that 
Tax 1s not at all oppreſſive; we pay this laſt Tax, but we 
don't pay the other ; for when the Seaſon has been fa- 
vourable for the making of Salt, which is made on our 
Coaſts, we may have a Buſhel of Salt weighing ſixty 
Pounds, eighteen Ounces to the Pound, for eight Sols, 
and for ten when it is deareſt. There are alſo ſmall Taxes 
upon Liquors, as Wine, Brandy, Cyder, Perry, &c. but 
none upon any other Commodities whatever. 
Beſides this, every one of the Subjects enjoys his own 
Properties undiſturbed ; and if it was ever ſo true that 
this Doctrine is received among us, that the King is ab- 
ſolute Maſter of our Lives and Fortune, it is only a ſpe- 
culative one, and no King has ever attempted to reduce 
it into Practice; on the contrary, we have as many 
wholſome Laws to reſtrain him from it, as any other 
Country in the World; and as much Reſolution as any 
other Nation, to make uſe of thoſe Laws; as we often 
do, when the Crown encroaches on our Properties, for 
then we ſue the King himſelf, and may expect, if we 
have Right on our Side, to caſt him; Nay, if the Caſe 
is dubious, it is always given in favour of the Subjects, 
and the late King often declared, that he would, if the 
Thing was poſſible, that his Subjects ſnould always get 
their Cauſe againſt him 8 
As for the Nobility, there is no Country in the whole 
World where they are leſs oppreſſed, more favoured and 
more reſpected than in France; and in Gratitude to the 
Crown, for their Exemptions from ſeveral Impoſitions 
which the Commonality pay, there are but few among 
them, who are not pleaſed to ſpend their Fortunes, and 
expoſe their Life in the King's Service freely, and with- 
out the leaſt Compulſio n. 18 8 


II during a long and deſtructive War, the King is 


forced to raiſe the Militia, and every Pariſh is obliged 
to furniſh ſo many Men, Fate decides of it; no married 
Man is taken, and among thoſe who have no Family, 
an idle Fellow is always taken before one who is indu- 
ſtrious ; beſides, in ſome other Countries they have far 
more oppreſſive Ways, and which ſmell much more of 
Slavery, to preſs Men into the Service : For they ſeldom 
make any Diſtinction between a Man that has a Family 
to maintain, and one that has none. Every one they 
lay their Hands upon muſt march, according to the 
Humours of a Squab of Tarpaulins, who haunt Men, 
armed with Clubs and Bludgeons, Fc. as they do wild 
Beaſts in other Countries; and whoſe Will, on thoſe 
Occaſions, is a Law from which there is no Appeal; 
whenas, in France they draw their Fate, as at a Lottery, 
before the Magiſtrates of the Place. | 
Another Inſtance, which Foreigners are pleaſed to 
give of the oppreſſive Government of France, is the 


Reſtraint put on the Subjects Conſcience, to hinder them 
from profeſſing what Religion they pleaſe, and obliging 
N | them 
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them to be of that of the Prince. If the Thing was 


in Reality, as repreſented by the natural Enemies of 
France, whoſe Intereſt is to render that Government as 
odious as poſſible, and by perfidious Frenchmen who 
thi:ſt after nothing more than the Devaſtation of their 
Country; it would certainly be an Oppreſſion as crimi- 
nal, and as much to be exclaimed againſt, as the Perſe- 
cution of the Pagan Emperors in Chriſtianity's Infancy 3 
and I would be as ready to condemn it, as thoſe who 
would make us believe that they are unjuſtly oppreſſed 
thereby; ſince no rational Man can approve the in- 
ſlaving of Conſciences ; but when I conſider that thoſe 
pretended Perſecutions proceed rather from a Maxim of 
State, than from a Principle of Religion; that from the 
firſt Inſtant Men began to form themſelves into a civil 
Society, Difference in Matter of Belief has always cauſed 
ſome Diviſion among them, and a certain Jealouſy, 
Hatred, and Antipathy againſt one another, which in 
Proceſs of Time becomes natural; I am not ſo cafily 
impoſed upon. | . 
To be convinced of this Truth with regard to France, 


we may only read, with an unprejudiced Mind, the 


Annals of that Monarchy, and we'll find, that before 
Calviniſm had gain'd Ground in France, unfortunately, 
for the domeſtick Peace and Tranquility, the French had 
always been entire Strangers to civil Diviſions, and the 


| beſt affected to their Prince and his Government of any 


Nation on the whole Earth. Francis I. under whoſe 
Reign this new Doctrine appeared for the firſt Time, 
was not at all allarmed at it; and the Pretext of the 
Novaters, of undertaking the Reformation of the Sanc- 


tuary, where in fact ſeveral groſs Abuſes had been in- 


troduced, through the Ignorance of the Clergy, was 
even ſpecious enough to engage the King, who was a 


great Admirer of Learning, and of the Learned, to ap- 


prove their laudible Zeal, and even ſupport it with his 


Royal Authority; and I ſhould be apt enough to believe, 


that the Fear the Clergy was in at firſt of being abliged 
to reform their licentious Life, and qualify themſelves 


for their Employment by Study, was the Cauſe that they 


perſuaded the King to ſuffer- that ſome violent Means 


ſhould be uſed, to root out that growing Evil; perhaps 
alſo, that the Diſorders which the new Opinions had al- 


ready cauſed in Germany, were the Occaſion thereof, 
left the Kingdom of France ſhould be expoſed to the 


| ſame Inconveniency as it unfortunately happened at laſt; 


for thoſe new Doctors, ' inſtead of preaching a Chriſtian 
Reſignation to the Will of the divine Providence, a Sub- 


miſſion to legitimate Superiors, Patience in Perſecution, 


according to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, of which they 
ſtiled themſelves Miniſters, preached on the contrary, 
Sedition, Rebellion, Diſobedience, and Revenge. And 
when they ſaw that their ſeditious - Diſcourſes had made 
the Impreſſion they deſired, on the Mind of their Proſe- 
lites, they had rhe ſacrilegious Temerity to call to Arms, 
and to appear themſelves in Steel againſt their legitimate 


orders continued under. four Reigns ſucceſſively, with 
the greateſt Rage and Fury, viz. of Henry II. Francis II. 


Charles IX. and Henry III. and were renewed, but with 
leſs Violence, becauſe oppoſed by the Courage of the 


Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, under Louis XIII. and 


the Minority of his Son and Sueceſſor Louis XIV. 


But they were forced in their Belief; they ſhould ra- 
ther ſay, that they would have forced others, and even 
the Prince himſcif into their Belief; and when they ſaw. 
that they could not effect either by their Diſcourſes, or 
Writings, they had Recourſe to the moſt violent Means, 
and changed ſoon, to colour their Rebellion, the firſt Pre- 
text of reforming the Church into that of reforming the 
State, by tne entire Subverſion of the fundamental Laws 
of the French Monarchy, on the Ruins. whereof they 
wanted to eſtabliſh a monſtrous Anarchy of their own 
Invention. Is that the true Spirit of the Goſpel? Did 
Chrift uſe the ſame Means to eſtabliſh his Religion, or 
his Apoſtles to propagate it? Let us ſuppoſe for once 
that they were conſtrained in their Belief ; were not the 
firſt Chriſtians conſtrained likewiſe in their Belief even in 


the moſt violent Manner? Were they not condemned by 
their Perſecutors, to. the moſt excruciating Torments 
which Hell itſelf could invent? And did they ever uſe 
any other Arms againſt them, than their Patience, entire 
Reſignation, Tears and Prayers; if we will not believe 
it, let us read the Apologies written by Juſtin the Martyr, 
Tertullian, and others, where they are repreſented as the 
beſt and moſt loyal Subjects of the whole Roman Empire, 
always ready to appear in its Defence, as they did in ſe- 
veral Encounters, the Difference of Belief never hinder- 
ing them from fighting under the Standards of their Em- 


perors, though they were at the ſame Time their moſt | 


cruel Perſecutors. 5 

Who, after this, will have the unjuſt Partiality to ex- 
cuſe the French Rebels, or condemn the French Govern- 
ment, for endeavouring to extirpate a Religion whoſe 
Maxims were ſo contrary to thoſe of Chriſtianity, and to 
the Security of the Prince and the publick Franquility ? 
Muſt a Prince, and his Subjects, be obliged to renounce 
the antient Religion of the Kingdom, to eſpouſe the 


new Opinions of Enthuſiaſts and Vagrants; or one be 


dethroned, and the others have their Throats cut, in 
caſe of Refuſal? What had become of the late King, if 
while at War with all Europe, he had kept in his Boſom, 
Rebels who had been glad of the Opportunity to ſide 


with his Enemies to dethrone him; and what Judgment 
could we have formed of the Loyalty of the Generality 


of them, if the Few left in the Sevennes, appear'd then 


in Arms, in that Intention? No; the French Govern- 


ment does not condemn ſo much their religious Princi- 


ples, if they have any, as it is afraid of their ſeditious 


Maxims ; and if they have been perſecuted, it is not be- 
cauſe they profeſſed a new Doctrine, but becauſe they 


had lacerated, in the moſt cruel Manner, the very Boſom 


of their Mother Country; and had they profeſſed the 


Goſpel in its greateſt Purity, as they pretended was their 


Deſign, without meddling with State Affairs, or attempt- 
ing to extort from the King a greater Extent of Privi- 
leges, than was agreeable to the publick Security, and 
to the religious Worſhip eſtabliſhed in the Kingdom, 


ever ſince the Converſion of the great Clovis, it is not 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Government would have 


moleſted them, or deprived the Kingdom of ſo vaſt a 
Number of uſeful Subjects; which I am the more in- 
clinable to believe, becauſe thoſe left, at preſent, in the 


Kingdom of France, who are yet in very great Num- 


bers, are treated with as much Clemency as the reſt of 


the Subjects, provided they do not aſſemble together 
to hear their Miniſters, becauſe thoſe Aſſemblies have 


always been the Schools of Rebellion: Neither are their 
Eſtates more taxed than thoſe of the Roman Catbolicts. 


But I will even fuppoſe, for a Moment, which Sup- 
poſition is certainly falſe, that they' have really been 
more maltreated by the French Government, than they 
deſerved; muſt the whole Nation be anſwerable for it, 


and be expoſed to all Sorts of Devaſtations, and Cruel- 
Sovereign, committing Sacrileges, Rapes, Murders, and 
all Sorts of other Enormities, through a Principle of 
Religion, and even a Chriſtian Religion; which Diſ- 


ties, for the Crimes of few Particulars'; and can thoſe 
Crimes ſmother within us that natural Inelination, which 


all, but Canibals, and wild and ferocious Beaſts, have 


for their native Country? What Idea can an Engliſbman, 
for Example, form of a Frenchman, whom he ſees ele- 
vated at the leaſt Diſgrace which happens to the King- 


dom, and that the greater is the Diſgrace, the greater is 


his Joy? He will perhaps join with bim publickly, 
while at the ſame Time he deſpiſes him in his Heart à8 
the greateſt of all Scoundrels ; for let ir be ſaid to the im- 


mortal Honour of the Exgliſi Nation, that if they hate a 


Government, by whom they imagine to have been mal- 
treated, they love ſtill their Country; nay, they often 
hate a Government but by a Principle of Love for their 
Om W [55 3: 1 11 9752 


But however, I muſt do this J uſtice to the French Cal- 
viniſts, that this unnatural Hatred proceeds rather from 


the Prejudices of Infancy ſtrengthened within them, by 
the injurious Reflections of their Miniſters on the French 
Government, than from a natural Inclination to Evil; 
for moſt of them, this excepted, have very good Prin- 


ciples of Morality, are juſt, charitable, laborious, cou- 


rageous, and have proved very ſerviceable to the Coun- 
tries where they have took Sanctuary, either in the Armies, 
| 2 | | where 
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| have always behaved like gallant Men, or in 
—_— or * which they have made 
Aouriſh, having eſtabliſh*d ſeveral in thoſe Countries, 
to which the Natives were perfect Strangers 3 ſo that they 
have rather been an Eaſe to the State than a Burthen, as 
fome Nations have fallly imagin'd; and deſerve rather to 
be encouraged, than hated or deſpiſed, ſince beſides they 
are very grateful to the Nations who have taken them 


under their Protection; and have transferred to them that 


e they ſhould have for their own Country; for if 
12 ene bad Subjects there, they are very good ones 
under a foreign Government; and without Exaggeration, 
J may venture to ſay, that a foreign Prince can have no 
dere Clergy has no Part in the French Government, 
except the King be pleaſed to chuſe one among them 
for his Prime Miniſter; though every Biſhop takes the 
Title of the King's Counſellor, which is Titulus fine re, 
for he ſeldom conſults any of them on State. Affairs. 
In fact, thoſe whoſe Employment is to conduct Souls to 
Heaven, ſhould not be difturb'd from that ſerious Occu- 


pation, on which depends their own Salvation, by worldly 


Affairs; ſince they are both incompatible. = P 
The Spaniſh W is alſo abſolute, and heredi- 
tary to the Excluſion of the Females, like that of 


France, and the Government very near the ſame; the 
ſole Difference I find between them is, that the Catho- 


lick King ſeldom determines himſelf on any important 


Affair, before he has communicated it to the Council of 


Caſtille, for their Approbation, which Council is compos'd 
by gy ook fey Fs other Perſons of Diſtinction and 


Merit; and is always very tedious in its Delibe- 


rations. ite ; CRIES 
The Engliþ Government is a Mixture of Monarchy, 


Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. The Monarchy is here- 
ditary, the Females not excluded, but not abſolute, 
though the King enjoys ſeveral great Privileges, as of 
making War and Peace of his own Royal Authority; of 
| creating as many Lords as he pleaſes, and of what Dig- 


nity he pleaſes, from a Duke to a Baron, who have all 


their Seats in what is called the Houſe of Lords, of which 
he is the Chief. Of iſſuing Writs for the Election of 
Members, to ſerve in the other Houſe, called Houſe of 
Commons : Of convoking the Parliament, and proroguing 


it when he pleaſes, and diſſolving it if he pleaſes: Of 
figning all the Acts of that auguſt Aſſembly, without 
which they can be of no Force in the Kingdom : 
Of pricking Sheriffs for the ſeveral Counties of the 
Kingdom, which contributes much to ſtrengthen the 
Intereſt of the Court at an Election; to appoint Officers, 


| both military and civil, and ſeveral others of leſs Conſe- 
- quence, too long to be enumerated here. 


The Ariſtocracy and Democracy, form what is called 


the Parliament of England, and which is an Aſſembly, 


repreſenting both the Nobility and Commonality of 


the Kingdom, where all the Affairs of the Engliſb 
Nation, both foreign and domeſtick (I mean thoſe 
which come under their Cognizance) are tranſact- 


ed, and where every Member has a deliberative Vote. 


The King opens every Seſſion. by a Speech from the 


Throne, where he expoſes to both Houſes (that of the 


Commons being called then by a Meſſage from his Ma- 


jeſty to the Bar of the Houſe of Lords, where they 


ſtand bare-headed, their Speaker or Orator at their 
Head) the preſent Situation of the foreign Affairs of 
the Engliſb Nation, and deſires their Concurrence, to 
have them terminated to the Glory and Security of his 
Throne, and the Welfare of his Subjects; exhorting 
them to Unanimity and Peace in their Deliberations, 
and to find with all poſſible Expedition the neceſſary 
Supplies to defray the Expences of the Crown for the 
current Year; for it is one of the greateſt Privileges the 
Engliſh Nation enjoys (ever ſince the Inſtitution of the 
Parliament by Henry I) that the King cannot tax his 
Subjects, or raiſe any Sum of Money, without the Con- 
currence of both Houſes, Who have the Privilege to 
grant, or refuſe Supplies aſk*d"for from the Throne, ac- 
cording as they think it ſuits beſt the Intereſt of the Na- 
tion; though when the Houſe of Commons is divided 


into Parties, thoſe Supplies have been ſometimes refuſed 


- 


when they were moſt wanted, and granted without any. 
apparent Neceſlity. | | e 
Every Thing is tranſacted firſt in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which is the moſt formidable, aad in ſome Mea- 
ſure the moſt powerful of the two; for under ſeveral 
Reigns, the Lords have been nothing elſe but the 
Eccho's of that Houſe; and in difficult Times, Acts 
have been receiv'd, and put in Force throughout the 
whole Kingdom (through a Spirit of Cabal, which 


reign'd then in the Houſe of Commons, and a Diſaf- 


fection to a monarchical Government) without the Ap- 
probation of the Lords, who were then conſider'd by 
the Factious, as Cyphers, becauſe they were ſuppoſed 
to be, as in fact all Noblemen ſhould, the ſtrongeſt Sup- 
ports of the Throne. The King takes Care to have 
always one of the Secretaries of State, if not two, Mem- 
bers of this Houſe, as well to ſtrengthen his Intereſt 
in it, as to refute the bad Conſtruction often given to 
the Meaſures concerted by him, or by his Miniſters, with 


his Approbation : For the Houſe of Commons claims the 


Privilege of arraigning the Conduct of the King's Mini- 


ſters, and of calling them to an Account for their Mal- 


veriagions ; and have in fact impeach'd ſome of them of 
High Treaſon, and brought them on a Scaffold, for 
having been too well affected to their Royal Maſter, 


and too punctually executed his Orders. So dangerous 


it is to the Security of the Prince, to have a Majority 
in that Houſe diſaffected to his ſacred Perſon and Go- 
vernment; and who can blame him for uſing all his beſt 
Endeavours to prevent it? For the Diſaffected are not 
always actuated by a Motive of diſintereſted Love for 

their Country; nor their Oppoſition always ſupported by 
the ſole Deſire of contributing all in their Power to its 
Welfare, though it is always the ſpecious Pretext of it; 
ſince ſeveral of them, under that Cloak, which always 
dazzles the Eyes of the Vulgar, act by no other Princi- 
ples than thoſe of a diſappointed Ambition, Self Intereſt; 
Sc. which is plainly ſeen, when a Government, through 
a Maxim of the molt refined Policy, pulls off the Diſ- 
guiſe, by gratifying ſome of the favourite Paſſions of 
thoſe in the Oppoſition, who have then appear'd 

ſuch as they were in Reality, viz. as falſe Patriots, as 

bad Subjects; to be truſted neither by their King nor 
their Country. Though there are ſome among them 
who are not to be biaſſed by any Conſideration what- 

ever; who are not in the Oppoſition, for the Sake of 


Oppoſition only, nor condemn the Meaſures of the 


Court, becauſe they are the Meaſures of the Court 
(which would be acting contrary to Senſe and Juſtice) 
but only condemn them when contrary to the funda- 
mental Laws of the Kingdom, or the Honour of the 
Engliſh Nation; and approve them when they are agree- 
able to both. For it is ridiculous even to ſuppoſe that a 
Government cannot concert any other Meaſures than de- 
ſtructive ones; and that one can be eſteem'd à Patriot 


no longer than he oppoſes the Conduct of the Govern- 


ment. Prejudices in thoſe Affairs are always very 
dangerous; for a Pique between private Perſons, ſeldom 
proves prejudicial to any Body elſe but to thoſe private 
Perſons, between whom the Pique ſubſiſts; but to make 
of thoſe private Piques a national Concern, far from con- 
ſulting the Intereſt of one's Country, is to accelerate its 
Ruin; and to condemn a Government let it act in what- 
ever Manner it pleaſes, for no other Reaſon, but be- 
cauſe we hate it, or have been diſappointed or maltreated 
by it, is renouncing all Sentiments of Honour; ſince 
according to thoſe Sentiments, Equity, Wiſdom, Dex- 
terity and Prudence, are to be admir'd and approv'd, 
even in our moſt mortal Enemies. Can a Nation be 
ſo far impoſed upon, or be fo blind in her own 
Cauſe, as not to diſcover by the different Steps taken 
by a Government, to procure the domeſtick Peace, that 
it is impoſſible for it to pleaſe thoſe in the Oppofition; 
eſpecially when that Nation could fee plainly, that the 
Meaſures which had been propoſed by them as the moft 
agreeable to the Lee Good, become oppreſſive when 
purſued by the Government ? As if thoſe Meaſures, good 
in themſelves, or at leaſt repreſented ſuch, could change 
Nature in ſuch Hands, Bt oP 1 

Theſe unjuſt Prejudices, and the publick Means uſed 


do 
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to infuſe them in the Minds of the Subjects, prove more 
diſadvantageous to the true Intereſt of the Nation, than 
thoſe Meaſures could, were they even ſo bad as repre- 
ſented, if they were kept ſecret : For thereby the Weak- 
neſs of the Country is expoſed naked to the whole World 
in general, and to the Enemies of the Exgliſb Name in 
particular, who form their Enterpriſes, and proſecute 
them accordingly. For who would be afraid of a State, 
the Chief whereof, and its Members, are always at Va- 
riance? Since the Strength of a Nation conſiſts in the 
Unanimity and juſt Harmony which ſhould ſabſiſt be- 
tween both. Who would mind their Menaces? when 
they themſelves declare publickly, that they are not in a 
Capacity to put them in Execution; their Finances, 
without which nothing can be undertaken of any Conſe- 
quence, having been exhauſted by the ill Management, 
Ignorance, and Blunders, of bad Miniſters. What can 


be imagined of their Projects, when, after themſelves 


have formed them, they are always in queſt of ſome 

Pretext, real or plauſible, to deprive the Crown of the 
Means neceſſary to execute them ? 4. Ty 

| Beſides, what Meaſures can pleaſe thoſe Perſons, who 
ſeem fully determin'd to approve none, taken by any 
Adminiſtration whatever, was it even compoſed of Mi- 
niſters of their own chuſing, and modelized on the very 
Plan themſelves have formed ? 
enterpriſing, and warlike ? a War, ſay they, is contrary 
to the real Intereſt of a trading People, and attended 


beſides with too vaſt Expences, which render it oppreſ- 


ſive, even when attended with the greateſt Succeſs, Are 
they pacifick ? their Inaction renders the Body-Politick 


languiſhing, gives Time to the Enemy to purſue their 


Conqueſts, and extend their Frontiers, whereby they 
may be invited, afterwards, to lay a Bridge over the Sea 
xo invade England, when they'll find it impoſſible to do 


it otherwiſe. Are they for cultivating a Friendſhip with 
the Court of France, (which coſts the Nation nothing) to 
divert the Storm which e Groen, © on that Side? 


they are Penſioners of that Cr 
fice; what? they do not know it very well themſelves ; 
not the Intereſt of the Engliſb Nation, for it is not at 
all her Intereſt to quarrel with that Crown; ſince for one 
ſucceſsful War, which, in Conjunction with all Europe, 
| ſhe has carried on againſt it, and wherein ſhe has not ſo 


much as gain'd one ſingle Foot of Land on the Continent, 
but on the contrary has ſpent immenſe Sums; all her other 


Enterpriſes, under the {ame King's Reign, though join'd 


with the ſame Allies, have proved very unfortunate to 


her, as well as to thoſe Allies: Not her Honour, ſince 
the preſent King, Louis XV. has never attempted any 


Thing againſt it, and in all Appearance never will, as 
long as the auguſt Houſe of Hanover poſſeſſes the Britiſh 
Throne, and continues to cultivate the Friendſhip which 
has ſo long ſubſiſted between the two Courts of Verſailles 


and London. VCC 

If thoſe ſuppoſed frenchify'd Miniſters are diſmiſſed, 
and others appointed in their Place, who appear more. 
_ diſpoſed to break that Friendſhip, in order to eſpouſe the 
Intereſt of a Houſe, which has always been a Burthen to 
the Engliſh Nation, and coſt her ſeveral Millions of Mo- 
ney, and ſeveral thouſand Lives, without any apparent 
Advantage to herſelf, but the Honour of having aggran- 
diſed others at her Expence, and the Sorrow of having 
ſometime miſcarried in the Attempt; they: declare open- 


ly againſt ſuch a Rupture, which they had before repre-: 
e 


nted as abſolutely neceſſary; fo difficult it is to pleaſe 
taken to pleaſe them. _ . REY | 
But, notwithſtanding, I would not have the Preſump- 
tion to condemn, without Diſtinction, the Conduct of 
all thoſe who have been in the Oppoſition, under ſeve- 


ral different Reigns : For as it would be unjuſt, and even 


unreaſonable, to controvert the juſt Right the Nation 
has to inquire, by her Repreſentatives, into the Conduct 
of the Government, with regard to national Affairs; 


(for to cenſure the private one of a King, or of his Mi- 


niſters, or to lampoon them for ſome Frailties they have 


in common with the reſt of Mankind, is the meaneſt 


and moſt ſcandalous of all Behaviours) it is not likewiſe 


to be ſuppoſed, that all Princes have the ſame Diſcern- 


wn, to which they ſacri- 


thoſe who will never be pleaſed, whatever Meaſures be 
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ment in the Choice of their Miniſters ; ſince Hiſtory in- 

forms us, that ſome very bad ones have been ſeen ar 
the Helm, who made every Thing ſubſervient to their 
own Intereſt, and to the Advancement of their Family, 
to the Prejudice of the true Intereſt of the Prince, who 
had honour'd them in a moſt particular Manner with his 
Confidence, and of that of his Subjects; who appro- 


priated the publick Money, deſign'd for national Ser- 


vices, to their own private Uſe, and the Support of their 
uſurped Authority; and who, to foment a dangerous 
Jealouſy between the King and his Subjects, and hinder 


him from hearing their juſt Complaints, and redreſs their 


real Grievances, repreſented them to him as turbulent 
and factious, never to be eaſy, even under the moſt mild 
Adminiſtration ; but all Miniſters are not of thoſe bad 
Characters; and Hiſtory informs us, likewiſe, that there 
have been ſeveral very good ones; who, ſenſible of the 
great Truſt repoſed in them- by their Royal Maſter, and 
conſcious that their Malverſations, or Ignorance, would 
be a tacit Reproach to his Wiſdom, and Diſcernment, 
have taken all the Precautions imaginable, to render 
their Conduct, in that high Employment, regular and 
irreproachable; preferring the publick Eſteem, and Ap- 
plauſe, to a vain Ambition, and ſordid Avarice, which 


commonly are the two favourite Paſſions of Miniſters, 
For, are the Miniſters | BEG 


in other Countries as well as this. 
This long Digreſſion muſt not make us forget, that 


the Commons have the Privilege to ſupplicate and pro- 


poſe Laws, provided they be not contradictory to the 
fundamental Laws of the Kingdom; to impeach pub- 
lick Delinquents, even the greateſt Lords of the King- 
dom, both Spiritual and Temporal; as they have often 
done, particularly in the troubleſome Times of the Reign 
of King Charles I. when they brought Archbiſhop Laud, 
and Lord Strafford on the Scaffold; when they had alſo, 
few Years afterwards, the ſacrilegious Preſumption to 
uſurp the Power, againſt all Laws divine and human, of 
impeaching, and even condemning their lawful Sove- 
reign, . whoſe royal Predeceſſors had made them what 


they were, and opened to them the very Gates of that 
Houſe where they ſat to condemn him. 


Antiently all the People had their Votes in the Elec- 
tions for Members of the Houſe of Commons, and moſt 


Votes carried it; but to avoid Tumults and Trouble, it 


was-enacted by Henry VI. that none ſhould have any 


Suffrage in the Election of Knights of the Shire but 


ſuch as were Freeholders, did reſide in the County, and 
had a yearly Revenue of 405. (which till the Diſcovery 
of the Gold and Silver Mines of America, was as much 
as 30, or 40/. now) whence it came to paſs, that the 
Lay-Commons were then elected as the Clergy-Com- 
mons, the Procuratores Cleri, were, and ever have been, 
viz. Sine Prece, fine Pretio, fine Poculo, Sec. 
The Perſons elected for each County are to be Mi. 
lites notabiles, or at leaſt Eſquires, or Gentlemen fit to 
be made Knights, as it is in the Statutes of Henry VI. 


they ought ro be de diſcretioribus Militibus, and ad La- 


borandum potentioribus, as the Words in ſome Writs have 
been: They ought not to be too young, nor lazy Epi- 


cures, but Men of Years, vigorous, active, and abſte- 
mious; always ready to give their conſtant Attendance 


in Parliament, or elſe to enjoy neither of the Privileges 
of the Houſe. . They ought to be native Engliſhmen, or 
at leaſt ſuch as have been naturalized by Act of Parlia- 
ment. No Alien, or Denizen, none of the twelve 
Judges, no Sheriff of a County, no eccleſiaſtical Perſon 
that has Cure of Souls, may be choſen to be a Parliament 
Man, to ſerve for any County, City, or Borough, _ 
Iwo Things are ſaid to be requiſite to the Legality of 
ſitting in Parliament; firſt, that a Man ſhould be of full 
Age, that is, 21 Years old at leaſt ; for if no Man under 
that Age can diſpoſe of his Eſtate, nor make one legal 
Act to that Purpoſe, then much leſs may he have any 
Authority in the ſupreme Council of the Nation, to 
judge, vote, or diſpoſe of the Eſtate of the whole 
Realm: Yet the Practice in the Houſe of Com- 
mons (though very rarely in the Houſe of Lords) 
has often been otherwiſe, e. 
The Lords Houſe has a Power, not only in making 
and repealing Laws, but alſo, in iraFando & confilium 

ampen- 
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Judges and Magiſtrates , 


impendendo, as the Words of the Writ are; alſo in judg- 


ing of Controverſies, judging in the Arraignment of any 


' Peer of the Realm, putting Men to their Oaths, eſpe- 


T : of Importance, as the Corruption of 
cy 8 in Error, illegal Proceed- 


ings in other Courts, in Appeals from Decrees in 
Chancery, Sc. 


The Lords who, in their Religion, conform not to 


the Church of England, have been excluded ever ſince 
the Reformation from fitting in the Houle. A 
All the Lords Spiritual and Temporal have this Pri- 


vilege, that if by Reaſon of Sickneſs, or other Buſineſs, 


hey cannot appear, they may make their Proxies to 
vel in their dad, — Licence obtain'd by a Letter 
under the King's Signet, to be excuſed for their Abſence: 
So that in every Parliament, every Perſon in England, 
either by himſelf, Proxy, or Repreſentative, is ſaid to 


be there, and to have his Suffrage for making or repeal- 


ing any Law. 


Note, That the Parliament of England has alſo conſider- 
cd as a Privilege common to both Houſes, the paſſing 


of Acts relating to the Succeſſion to the Throne; and 


to ſettle it in what Branch of the royal Houſe, they 
judged moſt proper for the Security of their Liberties 
and Religion, to the Excluſion of thoſe whom they 


did not fuppoſe inclinable to maintain both; which is 


one of the greateſt Privileges a Nation has ever en- 
| Joy'd, in an hereditary Monarchy ; and which ſhould 
engage them to ſupport with all their Intereſt, as they 
do, the Prince in whoſe Favour they have declar'd 
| themſelves, ſince acting otherwiſe, would be arraign- 
ing their Wiſdom and Diſcernment, or rendering 


themſelves guilty of Inconſtancy ; ſince if a private 


Man, who pretends to thoſe two great Perfections, is 
inexcuſable, and even laugh'd at, when after the moſt 
mature Deliberation, he pretends to have been miſta- 


ken in his Choice, how much more thoſe, who for 


their extraordinary Merit and Capacity, are choſen to 
repreſent a whole Nation, and be her Legiſlators. 
The fame may be ſaid of thoſe, who chuſe thoſe Re- 
preſentatives, if they were ſuſceptible of Bribery or 
Corruption in that Choice, ſince the oppreſſive Mea- 
ſures concerted by Members thus elected, could not 
with the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon and Juſtice, be 
laid to the Charge of thoſe Members; but to that 
of thoſe Mercenaries, who have ſuffer'd themſelves 
to be bribed or corrupted, and ſhould conſequently 
remain Mutes, when they feel the Effects of their 
Perfidy; ſince there would be no Corruption, if 
there were none to be corrupted. Notwithſtanding 
which it often happens otherwiſe, and that thoſe who 


have been the moſt ready to receiye the Bribe, are the 


_ firſt to exclaim loudly againſt Bribery, 
The Place of Meeting for this auguſt Aſſembly, is in 
whatever City, Town, or Houſe the King pleaſes ; but 


of latter. Times, it has been ufually held at the King's 


antient Palace, and uſual: Refidence at Weſtminſter, all 
the Lords in a fair Room by themſelves; and the 


Commons not far from them in another fair Room, 


which was heretofore the antient Chapel of St. Stephen. 
The Manner of Sitting in the Lords Houſe is thus: 
The King as often as he comes (which is, as we have 
already obſety*d, at the Opening of the Parliament, or 
at the paſſing of Bills, or at ſome ſolemn Debates) is 
placed at the upper End of the Room, in a Chair, and 
under a Cloth of State, under which, on either Hand, 
fits none but the King's Childeenn. 
On the King's Right-Hand is a Seat, antiently for the 
King of Scotland, when he was ſummon'd to Parliament, 


as he ſometimes. was, Fide & Legiantia; but now it is 


for the Prince of Vales. On the King's Left-Hand is a 
Seat for the Duke of Tork. x : 
On the King's Right-Hand, and next the Wall, are 
placed on a Form the two Archbiſhops ; next below, 
on another Form, the Biſhops of London, Durham, and 
Wincheſter ; then upon other Forms, on the ſame Side, 
all the reſt of the Biſhops fit, according to the Priority 
of their Conſecratio . | 
On the King's Left Hand upon Forms, are placed the 
3 Vol. II. | | 
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Lords Chancellor, Treaſurer, Preſident of the King's 
Council, and Lord Privy-Seal, if they are Barons, above 
all Dukes, except thoſe of the Royal Family; if they 
are not Barons, then they ſit uppermoſt on the Wool- 
Sacks. On the ſame Side ſit the Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
and Earls, according to their Creations. 

Upon the firſt Form, a croſs the Houſe, below the 
Wool-Sacks, ſit the Viſcounts, and upon the next Form 
the Barons, all in Order. | | 

The Lord Chancellor, or Keeper (if the King be pre- 
ſent) ſtands behind the Cloth of State, otherwiſe fits on 
the firſt Wool-Sack, thwart the Chair of State, his great 
Seal, and Mace by him; he is Lord Speaker of the 
Lords Houſe. Upon other Wool-Sacks fi the Judges, 
the Privy-Counſellors, and Secretaries of State, the 
King's Council at Law, and the Maſters in Chancery, 
Theſe not being Barons, have no Suffrage in Parlia- 
_— only fit to give their Advice when it is re- 
quired. N | e 
On the lowermoſt Wool-Sack are placed the Clerks 
of the Crown, and Clerk of the Parliament, whereof 
the former is concern'd in all Writs and Pardons in 
Parliament; the other records all Things done in 


Parliament, and keeps the Records of the ſame. This 


Clerk has alſo two Clerks under him, who kneel behind 
the ſame Wool-Sack, and write thereon. Without the 
Bar of the Lords Houſe, fits the King's firſt Gentleman- 


Uſher, called Uſher of the Black-Rod, from a Black 


Staff he carries in his Hand, under whom is a Leoman- 
Uſher, who waits at the Door within, a Cryer with- 
out, and a Serjeant at Mace, always attending the 
Lord Chancellor. ' Fo | | | 
When the King is preſent with his Crown on his 
Head, none of the Lords are cover'd. The Judges 
ſtand till the King gives them leave to ſit. Eo,” 
When the King is abſent, the Lords at their En- 
trance do Reverence to the Chair of State (which if it 
was done to the Image of Chriſt, would be look*d upon 
as a ſuperſtitious Worſhip) The Judges then may ſit, 
but may not be cover'd till the Chancellor or Keeper ſig- 
nies unto them the Leave of the Lords. The King's 
Council, and Maſters in Chancery, fit al ſo, but are not 


to be cover'd at all. fs R 
The Commons in their Houſe ſit promiſcuouſly, 


only the Speaker has a Chair placed in the Mid- 


i = | and the Clerk of that Houſe near him at the 
Table.” 8 . Ar 


The Time of Sitting in Parliament, is on any Day 
in the Morning or before Dinner. rn Ol 
As to the Manner of Debating, and paſſing Bills in 
Parliament, any Member may move to have a Bill 
brought in for any Thing, which upon a Queſtion pur, 
being agreed to by the Majority, the Perſon with others 
are order*d to prepare and bring in the ſame, When 
ready, a Time is appointed for Reading ; after Read- 
ing it by the Clerk, the Speaker reads the Abſtract 
thereof, and puts the Queſtion, whether or no it ſhall 
have a ſecond Reading ? After a ſecond Reading, the 
Queſtion is, whether it ſhall be committed ? which 
is either to a Committee of the whole Houſe, if it 
be of Importance, or to a private Committee, any 
Member naming the Perſons. PETE 
The Committee appointed, and a Chairman choſen, 
the Chairman reads the Bill, Paragraph by Paragraph, 
puts every Clauſe to the Queſtion, fills up the Blanks, 
and makes Amendments, according to the Opinion of 
the Majority. The Bill thus gone through, the Chair- 
man makes his Report at the Side-Bar of the Houſe, 
reads all the Additions, Amendments, &c. and moves 
for Leave to bring up the Report to the Table; which 
granted, he delivers it to the Clerk, who reads the 


i* . 


Amendments, Sc. | | | 

The Speaker then puts the Queſtion, whether they 
ſhall be read a ſecond Time? and if agreed he reads them 
himſelf. To ſo many as the Houſe acquieſces in, the 
Queſtion is now put, whether the Bill thus amended, 
ſhall be engroſſed and wrote fair in Parchment, and read 
a third Time? The Bill engroſſed, the Speaker holds 


it in his Hand, and aſks, if it ſhall paſs? If the Majo. 
_ rity be for it, the Clerk writes on it, Soit Baillie aux 
O | Seigneurs, 


50 
Seigneurs, Or in the Houſe of Lords, Soit Baillie aux 
Communes. If a Bill be rejected, it cannot be any more 
propoſed, during that Seſſion. 
Upon the paſſing of Bills of any Importance, there 
ariſes almoſt always very warm Debates, eſpecially if the 


Houſe be divided into two formidable Parties, which 


have ſometimes been diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of 
Whigs and Tories, Court and Country, &c. for then, the 
Chiefs of thoſe Parties, which are commonly Men of 
Merit, or of a vaſt Intereſt, either at Court, or in the 
Kingdom among the Subjects, aſſemble, each, as many 
as they can of the Members they know to be in their 
reſpective Intereſt, the one to countenance the paſſing of 
the Bill, and the others to oppoſe it. It is on thoſe Oc- 
caſions, that the greateſt Orators of both Parties, diſplay 
their Eloquence in florid Speeches, either for or againſt 
the Bill. Thoſe Debates when the Bill is of a national 
Concern, and ſuppoſed to aim at the Liberty of the 
Subjects, or to favour too much the Prerogative of the 
Crown, laſt long, and are even ſometimes ſeaſon'd with 
bitter Expreſſions on both Sides, which the Speaker, tho“ 
the Moderator of the whole Houſe, finds difficult to 
appeaſe, | 
It was in thoſe warm Debates, that Cromwel's Uſur- 
pation, like the Salamander in a continual violent Heat 


of Fire, was hatch'd and fed; the falſe Suppoſition, 
aimed at the entire Subverſion of 
the Liberties of the People, and had in fact already en- 


that the beſt of Kin 


croach'd on ſeveral of thoſe Liberties; or rather, the 
Ambition of ſome of the greateſt Sticklers in the Houſe 
of Commons, who had built it on the entire Ruin of a 
monarchical Government, divided the Houſe for a con- 
ſiderable Time, i. e. till they had gain'd their ſacrilegious 
End into two very formidable Factions, that of the 
Court, which ſhould have been the prevailing one, as 
ſupported by a royal Authority, loſing Ground daily, 


through the too great Meekneſs of the King, who grant- 


ed ſo much at firſt, that they would at laſt aſk more than 


it was in his Power to grant; ſince a noble Reſolution 


is indiſpenſably neceſſary in a King of England; as well 
to maintain himſelf ſecure on the Throne, as to diſcon- 
cert all the deſtructive Meaſures taken by the declar'd, 
and hidden Enemies of the domeſtick Peace; ſince a too 
great Condeſcenſion in thoſe national Ferments, inſtead 
of appeaſing them, ſerves only to increaſe them, and 
render the Factious or Diſaffected more bold and en- 
terpriſing. : TE 


The Engliſh ought, certainly, to enjoy in their full 
_ Extent, all the Privileges granted from Time to Time 
by their Kings ; but in their Turn, they ought not by 
2 Principle of Ingratitude, to make uſe of thoſe ſame 
- Privileges, to deſtroy the Source from whence they flow. 

A juſt Subordination between the King and his Subjects, 
as between a Chief and his Members, will always render 
the Engliſb Nation reſpectful to her Friends and Allies, 
and formidable to her Enemies. That Chief ſhould in- 
fluence theſe Members, but not compel them ; and the 
Members follow the Motion of the Chief, when agree- 


able to the juſt Harmony which ſhould ſubſiſt between 


them, and not force him to follow theirs, contrary to 
the Order of Things ; fince Violence on either Side is 
always dangerous, and threatens the whole Body-Politick 
with its Diſſolution, When the Voice of the King is 
ſilenced in Parliament, that of Reaſon and Juſtice is 
ſeldom heard, of which we have an Example in 


what happen'd under Charles I. for could even the 


Factious agree among themſelves on the Form they 
were to give to their new Government? Could they find 
in the Annals of the Nation, any other Form than a mo- 
narchical One ? And though they had all the while in- 
faruated the People, with the falſe Notion that the Britifþ 
Government was firſt modelized into a Republick, 
where could they find that Model, which had ſerv'd 
for a Foundation for that they were going to eſtabliſh? 


And after they had eſtabliſhed it, on the entire Ruin of 


the Throne, the Devaſtation of their Country, the Pol- 
lution of the Sanctuary, and in Rivers of Blood of their 
_Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens ; what Advantages did 
the Nation reap from it? Would any Body have the 


— 


for it? the leaſt he cou 
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ſcandalous Preſumption to ſay, that ſhe recover'd 
then her loſt Liberty; or muſt we not be convinced on 
the contrary by what happen'd in thoſe Days, that ſhe 
rather loſt it entirely; and that the new Government 
was more arbitrary, deſpotick, and tyrannical, than even 
that of Turky ? For if in Turky the Will of the Prince 
is abſolute, and not to be controll'd by Laws, it is a 
Cuſtom, which though very oppreſſive, has been tole- 


rated from the firſt Eſtabliſhment of that Empire, of 


which we ſee ſeveral Precedents in the Hiſtory of that 
firſt Eſtabliſhment ; but could the rebellious Regecides, 
find in the Hiſtory of the Engliſb Monarchy, any Pre- 
cedent, that Laws had been made to condemn to 
Death the moſt loyal and faithful Subjects to their legi- 
timate Sovereign, becauſe they had eſpouſed his Caule, 
and to force others to ſwear Allegiance to Rebels and 
Factious? It is true, that they could find in the Turki/þ 
Hiſtory, that ſome Sultans have been depoſed, and 
even murder*d during popular Emotions ; but could 
they find one, who has been arraign'd by his Subjects 
of High-Treaſon, judg'd, condemn'd, and executed by 
them as a Malefactor? No, but this was perhaps a Pri- 
vilege peculiar to the Engl; Nation. But why is not 


that Privilege ranked among all the others ſhe enjoys ? 


On what could that Privilege be founded? On the Law 


of Nature? But does not the Law of Nature condemn 


Murder ? On the written Law ? But that Law condemns 
to Death, even thoſe who murmur'd againſt Moſes, and 
forbids: to touch the Lord's Anointed? On that of 
Grace, when St. Paul commands us to obey our Su- 
periors, fn Aft on net 

But however, if the Foundation of that Government. 
was againſt all Laws divine and human ; it notwith- 
ſtanding procured to the Nation the moſt ſignal Ad- 
vantages propoſed thereby, viz. the Recovery of the 
Britiſh Freedom and Liberty; in what? In the Elections? 
But were ever the Elections leſs free, and more influenced 
than they were at that Time by Cromwell? For would he 
ſuffer any Body to be elected, but thoſe he knew to be 
entirely in his Intereſt ? In the Freedom of Speech in his 


mock Parliament? But where was the Member who 
would even have dar'd to oppoſe what came from the 


Protector, without being fure to be ſeverely puniſh'd 
| have expected was to be expel- 
led from the Houſe, as it happen'd to ſeveral, without 
any other Formalities than the Protector's abſolute 
Will, who came often himſelf to the Houſe to ſee his 
Orders, in ſuch Occaſions, punctually executed, and 
ſometimes executed them himſelf. „ 5 
Was even the Law more tortured than in thoſe Days, 
to find a ſpecious Pretence to puniſh ſeverely, or rather 


_ diſpatch the Diſaffected to the Protector or his Pro- 
tectorſnip? But then, ſays our modern Republicans, the 


Nation was reſpected and dreaded abroad; yes, but how 


could it be otherwiſe, when all the neigbouring Princes 
had ſo much Employment at Home, that they had not 
Time to interfere in the Enghſp Affairs; beſides, they 


were pleaſed to ſee the Engliſb turn their own Arms againſt 
themſelves, in hopes that they were in a fair Way to de- 
ſtroy entirely their happy Conſtitution, and become 
thereby an inſignificant Nation. on. 
From theſe Reflexions, I'll return to the Houſe of 
Commons, which may be conſtituted by forty Members, 
and a Committee by Eight. A Member of the Com- 
mons, to ſpeak, ſtands up uncovered, and dire&s his 


Speech to the Speaker only. If what he ſays be anſwer- 


ed by another, he is not to reply the ſame Day, unleſs 
perſonally reflected on; nor may any Perſon ſpeak more 
than once to the ſame Bill, in the ſame Day. | 
In the Houſe of Lords they vote, beginning at the 
puiſne, or loweſt Baron, and ſo up orderly to the high- 
eſt, every one anſwering apart, Content, or Not Content. 


| — In the Houſe of Commons, they vote by Yea's and 


Nay's; and if it be dubious which is the greater Number, 
the Houſe divides: If the Queſtion be about bringing 
any Thing into the Houſe, the Aye's go out; if it be 
about any Thing the Houſe has already brought in, the 
No's go but. In all Diviſions the Speaker appoints four 
Tellers, two of each Opinion. In a Committee of the 
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whole Houſe, they divide ; by changing Sides, the Ay's 
taking the Right, the No's the Le 
then there are but two Tellers. g 

If a Bill paſs one Houſe, and the other demur to it, 
2 Conference is demanded in the Painted Chamber, 
where certain Members are deputed from each Houſe ; 
and here the Lords fitting cover'd, the Commons 
ſtanding bare, : ; 
the Affair is null, if they agree, this, with the other 
Bills that have paſſed both Houſes, is brought down to 
the King in the Houſe of Lords, who comes thither 
cloath'd in the royal Robes, and with the Crown on, 
before whom the Clerk of the Parliament reads the Title 
of each Bill, and as he reads the Clerk of the Crown 
pronounces the royal Aſſent or Diſſent. 

If it be a publick Bill, the royal Aſſent is given in theſe 
Words, Le Roy le veut : If a private one, Soit fait Com- 
me il e# defirs, If the King refuſes the Bill, the 
Anſwet is, Le Roy S'aviſera. If it be a Money-Bill, the 
Anſwer is, Le Roy remercie ſes loyaux Sujets, accept leur 
Benevolence, & auſſi le veut. The Bill for the King's 
general Pardon has but one Reading. Wn 

The Number of Members in the Houſe of Lords 1s 
uncertain, as increaſing at the King's Pleaſure. 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, when full, are 553, 
viz. 92 Knights of Shires, 52 Deputies for the 25 Cities, 
London having 4; 16 for the 8 Cinque Ports; 2 for 
each Univerſity; and finally 332 for 180 Boroughs ; 
beſides 12 Boroughs for J/ales, and 45 Members for 
Scotland. 1 „„ 1 

The Engliſh Government is certainly the moſt judi- 
cious and prudent now exiſting, and the beſt calculated 
for the Security and Glory of the Prince, and the Feli- 

city of the Subjects, when they are ſenſible of it; and 
do not endeavour by Cabals or Factions, to clog the 
Wheels thereof. For by its fundamental Laws, the Power 
of a King is confin'd within very reaſonable Limits, be- 
yond which it cannot be extended, without ſhaking, 


more or. leſs, the whole Frame of that noble Edifice; 


and tranſgreſſing the Laws which his auguſt Predeceſſors 
| themſelves have judged neceſſary to ſecure the Subjects 
againſt Tyranny and Oppreſſion; and the Liberties of 


the Subjects ſo well regulated, that they cannot tranſ- 


greſs thoſe Regulations, without becoming Rebels; the 
whole being concerted to make a King of England really 
a King, not the Shadow of a King, nor a Tyrant; and 
his People really Subjects, not Slaves. For in fact, tho? 
the Authority of the Crown be in ſome Meaſure under a 
eſtraint, and in ſome Caſes under the Direction of the 


ws; its Radiancy, far from ſuffering thereby the 


leaſt Eclipſe, is rather heighten'd, and appears with a ſtill 
greater Luſtre and Splendor ; for nothing expoſes more 


the Diadem to Changes, than an unlimited Power, 


whereby a Prince is but too often tempted to forget that 
he is the Father of his People, and by his Unkindneſs 
and ill Uſage, prompt them to Diſobedience ; for it is 
againſt our Nature to ſuffer long unjuſtly, eſpecially 


when we have the Laws of the Land on our Side, and 


can call to them for a Redreſs of our Grievances. For 


every juſt and unprejudiced Mind which is not infatua- 
ted with his own Merit, nor led with the falſe Notion 


of an Independancy without Bounds, though jealous of 
their Liberty, with the reſt, conſiders, notwit ſtanding, 
that Liberty, when not directed by Prudence and 
| Reaſon, is the moſt dangerous Libertiniſm, and the 
moſt prejudicial to good Order of a civil Society, 

Ihe Government next in Dignity to Monarchy, is 


Ariſtocracy, which is a Form of Government where the 


ſupreme Power is lodg'd in the Hands of the Opti- 
mates, 5. e. of a Council or Senate, compoſed of the 
rn of State, either in Reſpect of Nobility, 
-apacity, or Probity. The Government of the Repub- 
ck of Venice is of this Kind; and the only ane ſince 
the Creation, which has maintain'd itſelf fo long in the 
flouriſhing State we ſee it at preſent, conſidering that 
it is environ'd, on all Sides with very formidable Neigh- 
bours ; who, notwithſtanding all their ſtrongeſt Efforts, 
could never deprive it of its. Freedom, or render it 
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the Caſe: is debated. If they diſagree, 


throw into the Sea. 


The 
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The Venetians have often defy'd the whole Ottoman 
Empire, and. have even ſome Times, by their Reſolu- 
tion and Courage, found the Secret to curb it. It is true, 
that the Unanimity which reigns in the Senate, the 
Members whereof being Perſons of the firſt Rank, Ca- 
pacity, and Merit, contributes much to the public 
Security, which is the ſole Object of their Deliberations ; 
otherwiſe the Venetian Government is very oppreſſive, 
for the Commons are never admitted into the Se- 
nate, not even to make Remonſtrances of their Grie- 
vances, which are very heavy and very numerous; for 
it is a Crime there, ſometimes puniſhable with Death, 
to cenſure the Conduct of the Senate, or to complain 
of the Meaſures they take let them be ever ſo oppreſſive. 
Not that the Laws of the State condemns them as ſuch, 


but a Ruffian is hir'd, when the Complaints are too 


clamorous, and eſpecially when they are fo juſtly ground- 
ed, as to be capable to open the Eyes of the reſt, and 
make the Murmur general, to diſpatch ſecretly thoſe 


who have been the Authors thereof ; either by cauſing 


them to be aſſaſſinated in the Night Time, or to be 
I did not hear, while at Venice, 
that thoſe Executions are ſo frequent as they have been 
becauſe, perhaps, the Venetians, conſcious that their Com- 
plaints will avail nothing, otherwiſe than to cauſe them 
to be ſeverely puniſhed for it, judge it more proper to 
be ſilent, and to wear patiently a Yoke, which it is 


not in their Power to render leſs burthenſome; nei- 
ther would it be conſiſtent with the Security of the 


State; for if the Yenetians were allow'd the ſame Free- 
dom of Speech, which ſome other Nations claim as a 


natural Right, that Freedom would have occaſion'd Riots, 


Tumults, and Seditions, as it has really done in Venice 
itſelf; and thoſe Seditions, meeting with little or no Ob- 
ſtacle, had degenerated into open Revolts, which had 


been follow'd at laſt by the entire Subverſion of the 
State. "+ 55 


All the noble Venetians are not admitted into the 


State, but a certain Number of them, diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by a more illuſtrious Birth, their rare Me- 
rit, great Capacity, and Dexterity in the Management 
of publick Affairs. n i 
The chief Magiſtrate of this Republick is called 
Doge, which Word properly ſignifies Duke ; his Office 
or Dignity is elective, and he holds it durante vitd, 
for Life. He is addrefſed under the Title of Se- 
renity, which among the Venetians is ſuperior to that 
of Highneſs. CEL | a | 
The Doge is Chief of the Council, and the Mouth 
of the Republick, he being always to anſwer for her; 
yet the Venetians do not go into Mourning at his Death, 
as not being their Sovereign, but only their firſt Mini- 
ſter. In Effect, the Doge of Venice is no more than 
the Phantom or Shadow of the Majeſty of a Prince, all 
the Authority thereof being reſery*'d to the Republick, 


he only lends his Name to the Senate. The Power is 


diffuſed throughout the whole Body, though the Anſwers 
are all made in the Name of the Doge. If he gives any 
Anſwer on his own Bottom, it muſt be very cautiouſly 
expreſſed, and in general Terms, otherwiſe he is ſure to 
meet with a Reprimand; ſo that it is abſolutely neceſſary 
he be of an eaſy, pliabk Diſpoſition. 5 
Antiently the Doges were Sovereigns, but Things are 
much alter'd, and at preſent all the Prerogatives re- 
ſerv'd to the Quality of Doge, are theſe which follow. 
He gives Audience to Ambaſſadors, but does not give 
them any Anſwer on his own Head, in Matters of any 
Importance; only he is allow'd to anſwer as he judges 
good, to the Compliments they make to the Signory; 
ſuch Anſwers being of no Conſequence. The Doge, as 
being firſt Magiſtrate, is Head of all the Councils; and 
the Credentials which the Senate furniſhes its Miniſters 
with in foreign Courts are wrote in his Name; and yet he 
does not ſign them, but a Secretary of State ſigns them, 
and ſeals them with the Arms of the Republick. The 
Ambaſſadors direct their Diſpatches to the Doge, 


and yet he may not open them but in Preſence of the 
Counſellors. The Money is | ſtruck with the Doge's 


All the 


Name, but not with his Stamp, or Arms. 
33 Mlangi- 
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Magiſtrates riſe, and ſalute the Doge, when he comes 
into the Council; and the Doge riſes to none but 
foreign Ambaſſadors. 

The Doge nominates to all the Benefices in the Church. 
of St. Mark; he is Protector of the Monaſtery Delle 
Virgine; and beſtows certain petty Offices of Uſhers of 

the Houſhold, called Commanders of the Palace. His 

Family is not under the Juriſdiction of the Maſter of 
the Ceremonies z and his Children may have Staff-Ofi- 
_ cers, and Gondoliers in Livery. 

His Grandeur, at the ſame Time, is temper'd with 
Abundance of Things which render it burthenſome. He 
muſt not go out of Yenice without Leave of the Council, 
and if he goes out he is liable to receive Affronts, with- 
out being entitled to demand Satisfaction, and if any 
Diſorder ſhould happen where he was, it belongs not 
to him, but to the Podeſta, as being inveſted with the 
publick Authority to compoſe it. 

The Children and Brothers of the Doge, are excluded 
from all the chief Offices of State. They may not re- 
ceive any Benefice from the Court of Rome; but are al- 
low'd to accept of the Cardinalate, as being no Benefice, 
nor including any Juriſdiction. The Doge may not di- 
veſt himſelf of his Dignity, for his Eaſe; and after his 
Death his Conduct is examined by three Inquiſitors, 


and five Correctors, who ſift it with a deal of 
Severity. 


The Government of the Republick of Genoa, no 


alſo Ariftocratical, but the Doge is elected only for two 
Years. 

The Government of the United Provinces, is Democra- 
tical, which is a Form of Government wherein the So- 
vereignty or ſupreme Authority, is lodg'd in the Peo- 
ple, who exerciſe the ſame by Perſons of ar own Order, 
deputed for that Purpoſe. 

The Spaniſh Oppreſſion and Tyranny was the Founda- 

tion of this Republick ; and the Protection and Aſſiſtance 
of the Kings of France, has much contributed to- 


_ wards rendering it a moft ſumptuous and magnificent | 


Edifice. 
Holland, ſays Grating is 4 Republick made by Chance, 


which maintains itſelf thro* Fear of the Spaniards ; but 
Times are very much changed ſince Grotius; for the 
Dutch have not been in F ear of the Spaniards for : 


great many Years paſt. 


The Aſſembly of the Deputies of the ſeven United 8 


Provinces, is what we call States General. In this Af 
ſembly the Deputies of each Province, what Number ſo- 
ever they be, have only one Voice, and are eſteemed as 
but one Perſon; the Votes being given by the Pro- 
vinces, each Province preſides at the Aſſembly in its 


Turn, according to the Order ſettled among them. 


| Guelderland preſides firſt, then Holland, &c. 

This Aﬀembly is the Repreſentative of the Sove. 
reignty of the Union, which reſides properly in the 

general Aſſemby of the States themſelves of all the 


ſeven or eight hundred Perſons, it was reſolved after the 


Departure of the Earl of Leiceſter, in order to avoid Ex- 
pence, and the Confuſion of ſo numerous a Body; that 


the provincial Eſtates ſhould for the future be ordinarily 


repreſented by their Deputies, under the Name of the 
States General, who were always to reſide at the Hague, | 


and who 5 8. are now called States General. 


Since that new Regulation, there have been but two 
general Aſſemblies of the States of the Provinces; the 


former held in 1600, at Berg-op-zoom, to confirm the 
Truce agreed on with the Archduke Albert, with a 
greater Solemnity z and the latter in 1651. 

Each Province has beſides its particular Afembly, 
conſiſting of the Deputies of the Councils, or Colleges 
of each City, wherein reſides the Sovereignty of that 
Province. That of the Province of Holland, is called 


the States of Holland; in which, originally, none but 


the Nobility and fix principal Cities had Seats and 
Voices. At preſent there are the Deputies of U 
Cities; and the Nobility have the firſt Voice. 

I be firſt Miniſter 
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Provinces : But as that Aſſembly ordinarily conſiſts of 


the States of the Provinice of T 
Tolland, is called He is Chairman in Aſſem- 
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blies of the States of the Province; he propoſes the 
Matters to be conſulted on; collects the Votes; forms 


and pronounces the Reſolutions of the States, oye 


Letters, confers with foreign Miniſters, Sc. 

He is charged with inſpecting the Finances, preſerv- 
ing the Rights of the Province, maintaining the Autho- 
rity of the States, and ſeeing to the Obſervation of the 
Laws; Sc. for the (Good of the State. He aſſiſts in the 
College of Deputy-Counſellors of the Province, who 
repreſent the Sovereignty in the Abſence of the Stares ; 
and is perpetual Deputy of the States General (f che 
United Provinces. His Commiſſion is only given for five 
Years ; after which it is deliberated whether or no it 
ſhall be renew'd. Death only puts a Period to the 
Functions of this important Miniſter, Formerly he was 
called the Advocate of the Province : The Title of Pen- 
ftonary was only given at the Time Barnevelt had the Of- 
fice. Orotius calls him in Latin, Adſeſſor Furiſperitus , 
Merula, Advocatus Generals : ; Maitheus, Profeſſor at 
Leyden, Conſiliarius Penſionarius, which is the Title the 
States give him in their Inſtruments. | 

Penſionary, is alſo the firſt Miniſter of the Regency 
of each City, in the ſame Province; whoſe Office is to 
give his Advice in Matters relating to the Government, 
either of the City in particular, or of the State in gene- 
ral; and in Aſſemblies of the States of the Province 
is Speaker in Behalf of his City. Yet the Functions of 
theſe Penſionarics is not alike every where. In ſome 
Cities they only give their Advice, and are never found 
in Aſſemblies of the Magiſtrates, except when expreſly 
called thither : In others they attend conſtantly, and in 
others they only make the Propoſitions on the Part of the 
Burgher-Maſters, draw up their Concluſions, Cc. They 
are called Penſionaries, becauſe they receive an 8 8 
ment or Penſion. 


Note, That there was once in this Provinds of Holland a 


Statbolder, or firſt Member of the Republick, who 
was Chief of all the Courts of Juſtice, and could pre- 
| ſide therein when he pleaſed, All Sentences, Judg- 
ments, Sc. were diſpatched in his Name. 
L Office became vacant, in any of the Courts, the States 
uſed to propoſe three Perſons to the Statholder, who 
was to chuſe one of them. He could even pardon 
Criminals, which is a ſovereign Prerogative; and 
had the Choice of Scabines or chief Magiſtrates of each 
City; to which End the Council of the City preſent- 
ed him two Perſons, one of which he appointed. In 
ſeveral Cities he had the ſame Right of nominating the 
Burgher-Maſters and Counſellors ; as had. Rotterdam, 
Dort, &c. He had alſo a Power to caſhier the 
; Magiſtrates, and put others in their Room, when he 
found it agreeable to his Intereſts, or neceſſary ; upon 
giving ſome Reaſons real or plauſible for the ſine 
By Article VI. of the Union of Utrecht, the States 
conſtitute him Arbiter of all the Differences that may 
ariſe between the States of the ſeveral Provinces ; or 
between the Cities, and the Members of the States 
of the Province. To the Dignity of Statholder, 
Vas inſeparably annexed, that of Captain, and Admi- 
ral-General of the Province ; ; in which Quality he 
named all the Officers, and diſpoſed of all the 
military Poſts, It was he who took Care of the 
Execution of the Ordinances of the States; and 
his Authority gave him a Right to receive and give 
Audience to Ambaſſadors from foreign Princes, and 
even to ſend Ambaſſadors on his. own private 
Affairs. 
The Office of Statbolder was very antient ; ; the 
Counts not being able to reſide in Holland, appoint- 
ed Statholders to command in their Abſence, in the 


ſeveral Provinces ; beſides a Governor General of all 


the ſeventeen Provinces of the Netherlands, William J. 
Prince of Orange, was Statholder of Holland and Ze- 
land, at the Time when the Dutch ſhook off the 
6 Spaniſh Yoke ; which contributed- greatly to 
that great Event, which proved — very ad- 
vantageous to ſome of his Deſcendants. In 1367, 
the States thought nth to ſuppreſs the Office of Stat- 
4 255 holder, 
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holder by Edict; and refolved it ſhould never be 
conferred on any Perſon for the future : But in 1672, 
William III. Prince of Orange, afterwards King of 
England, being elected Captain, and Admiral-General 
by the States; ſome Months afterwards he made them 
- revoke the Edict of Suppreſſion in his Favour, and 
declare him hereditary Stadtholder. But ſome ima- 
gine that he then held, in fact, the State ſo tight, 
chat the Dutch will have no more mind for a Stadt- 
holder, who was a little leſs arbitrary than an abſolute 
Prince; unleſs they meet with a Prince of the ſame 
enterpriſing Genius; but as, notwithſtanding his 
great Capacity and Courage, he could never have ar- 
rlived to that Pitch of Power, if the States themſelves 
had not led him to it, through the other moſt emi- 
nent Poſts of the Republick; ſome of which they 
have ſuppreſſed ſince King William's Death, confer- 
ring the others on Perſons, whom they know to be 
very well ſatisfied with the Honour, without aſpiring 
higher. PIT Sake 


. The Goveriment of the Dutch is very mild, encourages 
in a particular Manner, Commerce and Induſtry, and 


tolerates all Sorts of Religions; though the Catholick 


is under more Reſtraint than any other, not that they 
reckon it worſe than any other, but becauſe they are yet 
afraid of a Government like that of the Spaniards, if 
they were to admit in their Aſſemblies any Member pro- 
feſſing that Religion; though at the ſame Time they 
are fully convinced that they have no better Subjects, 
therefore they do not exclude them from any military 


Employment; wherein they have always ſeen the 


Roman Catholicks behave as gallantly, and with as much 
Zeal for the Service of the Republick, as thoſe who pro- 
feſſed the Religion of the Country ; even in Enterprizes 
where their Zeal ſhould have been more ſuſpected, ſuch as 
that of King William, whoſe Army when he landed in 
England was half compoſed of Roman Catholick Officers, 
and Soldiers; and it is unheard yet, that thoſe who 


_ profeſſed that Belief have ever revolted againſt their So- 


vereign by a Principle of Religion: And I dare ſay, that 


8 in England they may be ranked among the beſt Sub- 


jects the King has, and would be more ready to draw 
their Swords in Defence of his ſacred Perſon and Govern- 
ment, though repreſented otherwiſe by the Enemies of 


both. I do not ſpeak thus as prejudiced in their Favour, 


or to gain theirs; for in a Country where all Sorts of 

Sects are tolerated, there ſhould be no other Difference 
made between them by a Government, but according to 
their different Behaviour to that Government; and never 
under falſe and malicious Suppoſitions, that one can't be 


a loyal Subject while he profeſſes ſuch and ſuch Religion, 


but more particularly the Roman, which is repreſented 
by the declared Enemies of that Church as diametrically 
oppoſite to Loyalty, when the Prince on the Throne is 
of a different Belief ; when on the contrary, the Catho- 
licks have been ſeen here in England, while all the other 


Sects were armed againſt their legitimate Sovereign, 


both to dethrone and murder him, by a Principle of 
Religion, ſtand by him, and die in his Defence, by a 


Principle of Religion, becauſe he was their lawful King, 


though a Proteſtant. | 


Government is alſo uſed for the Manner or Form of 
governing Cities, Corporations, Boroughs, &c. which 
in England are uſually governed by Mayors, with Alder- 
men and Common-council-men. 

The City of London, as the Metropolis of the King- 
dom, is diſtinguiſhed from all others, as well for the 
"Excellency of its Government, as by the other ſignal 
Advantages it has over them all. * 
| The chief Magiſtrate of this great Metropolis is called 
Tord Mayer, and is choſen from among the Aldermen, 
by the Liverymen of the ſeveral Companies of Artificers, 

and Traders of the City of London at Guild-Hall, on the 
29th of September, being Michaelmas-Day. Sometimes 
that Election has been made according to the Seniority 
among the Aldermen, and ſometimes it has been left 
entirely to the Liverymen, to chuſe of the two Perſons 
Propoſed to them by the Court of Aldermen, which they 
pleaſed, as it is practiſed at preſent. For the Citizens 


of the Crown, and all the Nobility, _ 
The Lord Mayor on the Day of the King's 


of London, who moſt of them are Perſons of Merit and 
Penetration, imagining that Sentority alone is not capa- 
ble to give the Qualities requiſite to be their chief Ma- 
giſtrate, and that thereby they were expoſed to the In- 
conveniency of having now and then one impoſed on 
them, not at all qualified for that great Truft, have 


thought fit to claim the antient Right of Election; that 


if they ſhould chance to be miſtaken in their Choice, 
they ſhould have no room left to reproach any Body elſe 
but themſelves with the Miſtake ; and ſhould likewiſe 
have the Liberty to give the Excluſion to all thoſe, 
whom they could ſuſpect of being not entirely in the In- 
tereſt of their Country. in general, and of the City of 
London in particular. | pgs Kats cag 
This great Magiſtrate upon the King's Death, is ſaid 
to be firſt the Perſon in the Kingdom; and therefore when 
King Fames was invited to come and take the Crown of 
England, Robert Lee, then Lord Mayor of London, 
ſubſcribed in the firſt Place, before all the great Officers 


Corona- 
tion claims to be chief Butler of the Kingdom. 2 4 
His Authority reaches not only all over the City of 
London, and a Part of the Suburbs, but alſo on the fa- 
mous River of Thames Eaſtward, as far as Yendal or 
Zonlect, and the Mouth of the River Medway; and 
Weſtward as far as Colony Ditch, above Staines Bridge. 
He has Power to puniſh all that ſhall annoy the Stream, 
Banks, or Fiſh ; and for that End he keeps during his 
Mayoralty, ſeveral Courts called of Conſervacy, in the 
Counties adjacent to the Thames. | 
The two Magiſtrates of the City of Londoy, next the 


Lord Mayor, for the executive Power, are the Sheriffs, 


annually choſen by the Citizens from among themſelves, 
at Guild-Hall upon Midſummer-Day ;, but they are not 
ſworn till the 28th of September, and then are alſo pre- 

ſented to the Exchequer to be allowed by the Barons 
and ſworn; after which they enter upon their Office; 


If the Perſons fo elected refuſe to hold, they incur a Pe- 


nalty, unleſs they will take a ſolemn Oath, that they are 
not worth 15,000 J. $228 #74 23 


The twenty-ſix Aldermen preſide over the twenty-ſix 
Wards of the City. When any of theſe die the Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen chuſe another out of the moſt 
ſubſtantial Men of the City; which Election has always 
been attended with Party-Cabals more or leſs, according 
to the Difficulties of the Times ; for moſt of the worthy 
Citizens of London, the moſt judicious, and moſt prudent 
of the whole Earth, being very jealous of their Privileges _ 
and Liberties, endeavour to have Aldermen entirely in 

the Intereſt of the City, and not to be biaſſed under any 
Conſideration of Self-intereſt, Ambition, Sc. and the 
Court ſometimes would, if poſſible, promote the Elec- 
tion of her Partiſans; which occaſions ſometimes ver) 

great Struggles. If any Alderman when elected, refuſes 


to hold, he is uſually fined 300 J. but this happens very 
VV on e 


All the Aldermen that have been Lord Mayors, and 
the three eldeſt who have not yet been inveſted with 


that Dignity, which is the Faſtidium honorum for a Citizen, 


are by their Charter Juſtices of the Peace for the City. 
To the Lord Mayor of the City of London, belong 
ſeveral Courts of Judicature, the moſt ancient, and moſt 
conſiderable of which is the Huſtings, for the Main- 
tenance of the Laws, Rights, Franchiſes, and Cuſtoms 
of the City. Then the Court of Requeſts, or Conſcience ; 


the Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, where the Re- 


corder and Sheriffs fit. TWO Courts "of the Sheriffs, one 
for each Compter. The Court of the City Orphans, who 
are under the Guardianſhip of the Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen. The Court of Common-Council, conſiſting (like 


the Parliament of England) of two Houſes; one for the 


Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and the other for the Com- 


moners; in which Court all By-laws, which bind all the 


Citizens of London, are made; for every Citizen Either | 
by himſelf, or his Repreſentative gives his Aſſent there- 
unto. The Court of the Chamberlain of London, to 


whom belongs the Receipts of the Revenues of the City, 
and the Buſineſs of Apprentices, over whom he has a 


great Authority: To the Lord Mayor alſo belongs the 
Ss Os Court 
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Courts of Coroner and of Echeator, and another Court 
for the Conſervacy of the River Thames. Laſtly. the 
Court of Gaol-Delivery, held uſually eight Times a Year 
at the Old-Baily, both for the City and County of Mid- 
dleſex, for the Trial of Criminals, whereof the Lord- 
Mayor is the chief Judge; and has the Power of re- 
prieving condemn'd Perſons. 
There are other Courts called Wardmotes, or the Meet- 
ing of Wards, whereof there are 26 in the City; in 
which Court Enquiry is made into all Things conducive 
towards well regulating and governing the City. Alſo 
the Court of Hallmote, or Aſſembly of every Guild or 
Fraternity; for regulating what belongs to each Com- 
pany in particular. 
The Traders of London are divided into Companies 
or Corporations, and are ſo many Bodies politick ; of 
theſe twelve are called the chief Companies, and he who 
is choſen Lord-Mayor muſt be free of one of them. Theſe 


twelve Companies, are thoſe of the Mercers, Grocers, 
Drapers, Fiſhmongers, Goldſmiths, Skinners, Merchant- 


Taylors, Haberdaſhers, Salters, Ironmongers, Vininers, 


Clothworkers. And if it happens that the Lord-Mayor 


ele& is of any other Company, he preſently removes 


to one of the twelve. It has been the Cuſtom of ſome 


of the Kings of England, to honour ſome of theſe Com- 


panies, by taking their Freedom thereof, King Charles II. 
was made free of the Grocers Company; K. William III. 
while yet Prince of Orange, was free of the Company of 


Drapers. And that truly good Prince, who could rea- 


ſonably be ſtiled the Titus of the Age, his preſent Royal 
Highneſs Frederick Prince of Wales, is free of the Sadlers 


Company. _ 


Each Company or Myſtery, has a Maſter annually 


| Choſen from among themſelves, and has other ſubordi- 


nate Governors, called Wardens, or Aſſiſtants ; theſe 


exactly correſpond to the general Government of 


the City, by a Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 


mon-Council ; who are ſelected out of theſe ſeveral | 


Companies. Tt = Os TY 
There are beſides near ſixty other Companies or Cor- 


porations, all enjoying large Privileges, and Immunities 
granted them by ſeveral Kings; thou 


| the Citizens of 
London complain that they have loſt ſome of thoſe Pri- 
vileges, and even the moſt conſiderable of them ;- which 


if true, would be (according to the ſmall Knowledge I 
have acquir'd of the Engliſb Affairs) a very unpolitical 


Step, taken by thoſe whoſe Intereſt it is, and who ſhould 


have made it one of their principal Cares to manage the 
Citizens of London, as the moſt powerful Body-Politick 
of the whole Kingdom; and whoſe Example influences 
all the other Corporations; which Sentiment could be 
ſupported by ſeveral undeniable Facts, whereby it is 


plainly ſeen, that the City of London is not fo inſignifi- 


cant, as thoſe who are unacquainted with the Engl; Hi- 
| ſtory would imagine. That when well uſed, they can 
be by their Wealth and Courage, the ſtrongeſt Support 
of the Throne; and when maltreated, or they think 


- 


every unprejudiced Mind. 


NMEMNT. 


themſelves fo, can likewiſe employ both otherwiſe. 
There ſhould always be a good Intelligence ſubſiſting 
between a King of England and this Metropolis; ſince 
in the molt difficult Times he can find there always an 
immediate Relief; and as far as I can judge from Prece- 
dents in Hiſtory, the City of London have often repaid a 
thouſand Fold, the leaſt Favour they have receiv'd from 
their King, who has never wanted any Thing, when 
they could perſuade themſelves, that they were ranked 
by him among the moſt faithful of his Subjects; for they 
not only can aſſiſt their Prince with their Purſe, which is 
almoſt inexhauſtible, but likewiſe with their Counſel, if he 
ſhould want it, ſince there are ſome among them ſo well 
verſed in foreign, as well as domeſtick Affairs, and fo 
well acquainted with the true Intereſt of the Engliſh Na- 
tion in both, as it appears by their eloquent, florid, and 
pathetick Speeches in the grand Council of the Nation, 
that they are capable, not to govern a ſingle City only, 

bur even a whole Kingdom; beſides their profound Ca- 
pacity, they have all the other Qualities requiſite to make 
them fine and accompliſh'd Gentlemen; for they are 


really very polite, without Aﬀectation, liberal, affable, _ 


compaſſionate, Friends to Learning, and to the Learned, 


and moſt of them very good Judges of that real Merit 
of which themſelves are poſſeſſed. This is no Flattery, 


ſince nothing can induce me on that Side to be an Adu- 
lator, but my real Sentiments, which muſt be thoſe of 


The Government of the City of Paris is very different 


from that of the City of London, and the Magiſtrates all 


different. For the chief Magiſtrate of that great Metro- 
polis of the Kingdom of France, is the Provoſt of the 
Merchants, which is an Office for Life, and who preſides 
at the City-Courts, and together with the Sheriffs and 
Bailiffs, decide all Differences relating to Trade and 
Merchandize ; takes Cognizance of the Affairs of Offi- 
cers of Policy of the City with Regard to their Functions; 
of the Delinquencies of Merchants, Commiſſioners and 


Factors; inſpects the Ports, Rivers, Duties, Im- 


poſts, Sc. 1 | 
Authors attribute the Inſtitution of Provoſt of the Mer- 
chants of Paris, to Philip Auguſte, Du Haillan refers 
us Epocha t.the Year / 
The next great Magiſtrate to this is, the Lieutenant of | 
the Policy, whoſe Office is very little different from that 
of the Lord-Mayor of London; except that he appoints 
of his own Authority, Officers in every Quarter of 
the City, and of its Suburbs, called Commiſlaries, - 
to maintain a good Order, appeaſe Riots, Tumults, ter- 
minate Differences between Houſe-keepers, Sc. ſeize 
Vagrants, commit them or baniſh them from the City, Sc. 
The Lieutenant of the Policy can alſo commit Priſoners of 
State, when directed by the Miniſters ; make as many 
new Ordinances as he judges proper for the Security, and 
good Order of the City, is to take Care that the Streets 
be well lighted in the Night, and kept clean in the Day- 


GRAMMAR. 


RAMMAR is the Art of Speaking properly, 
| and Writing correctly; according to the beſt Me- 
thod, and greateſt Eaſe and Accuracy of thoſe whoſe 
Language we learn. 5 
I fay, 1, that Grammar is an Art, not a Science, becauſe 
it has no infallible Rules. 2. Of Speaking properly, and 
Writing correftly, to diſtinguiſh it from the common 
Manner of learning a Language, by Converſation or 


Reading; whereby, tho we may make very great Pro- 


greſſes in a Language, even ſo far as to ſpeak it as pro- 
perly as the Natives themſelves, we notwithſtanding are 


often guilty of many Faults, of which thoſe who have 


learn d by the Rules of Grammar are very ſenſible; 
ſome of whom are ſuch ſcrupulouſly Obſervers of 


_ thoſe Rules, that they would ſooner deviate from Senſe 


and Reaſon, than to neglect the leaſt of them. 3. Ac- 
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cording to the beſt Method, and greateſt Eaſe and Accuracy 
of thoſe whoſe Language we learn; without which it is 
abſolutely impoſſible we could ever reckon ourſelves per- 
fe& in a Language. For if we follow firſt a bad or even 

indifferent Method, we contract an ill Habit, which be- 
ing vitiated in its Principle, degenerates afterwards into 
a certain Modus Pins which, is rather a Jargon or 
Patois, than a Language; and which it is almoſt im- 
poſſible afterwards to reform. This. laſt Method, does 
not conſiſt entirely in making Choice of the beſt and moſt 
modern Grammar that can be found, but likewiſe in the 


Maſter who is expected to teach according to the Rules of 


that Grammar; in which People are daily miſtaken. For 
I would give to underſtand, that a Perſon can never be 
perfect in a Language, while he ſearches his Words, or 
is uncertain which is the beſt to ſignify what he wants to 
| ; | | | _ expreſs 


expreſs or takes one Word for another, or pronounces 
them improperly, or has no Regard to Genders, nor to 
Declenſions, of Names, nor to Conjugation of Verbs, 
Conſtruction, c. hes | | 

Grammar is divided by ſome Authors into four Parts, 

Orthography, Proſody, Etymology, and Syntax. | 

Others chuſe to divide Grammar ſomewhat more ob- 
viouſly, into the Doctrine of Letters or Sounds, which 
coincides with Ortbography, and Ortbopy; that of Sylla- 
Bles, their Accent, Time, Sc. which falls in with Pro- 
ſoch; that of Words, their Kinds, Derivations, Changes, 
Analogy, &c. which amounts to Etymology; and that of 
Sentences, which conſiders the placing or joining of Words 
together, called Syntax. | | | 
Note, That Grammar is the ſame in all Languages, as to 
its general Principles andNotions whichit borrows from 
Philoſophy, to explain the Order and Manner wherein 


we expreſs our Ideas by Words; but as each Lan- 
guage has its L Turns, its ſeveral Characters, 
and Genius different, from the Genius and Character of 
other Languages, hence ariſe as many Grammars as 
Languages; and to give a true Notion of thoſe ſeve- 
ral different Languages, I muſt take Notice in this 
Ircatiſe of the moſt eſſential Rules peculiar to each 
different Grammar; and as the Doctrine of Letters is 
the firſt Part of our Diviſion of Grammar, we'll learn * 
firſt that Doctrine, beginning, as all Grammarians 
do, by che Alphabet, which is the ſeveral Letters of 
a Language, diſpos'd in their natural or accuſtom'd 
Order; and as there are as many Sorts of Alphabets, 
as there are Languages, Ill give here ſome of thoſe 
different Sorts, viz. the Engliſh, French, Latin, He- 
brew, and Greek Alphabets. | 
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ALPHABETS. 
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Note, That the Chaldee, Syriack, and Samaritan Alpha- Claſſes, with ſuch Order of Precedence and Subſe- 
bets, have, like the Hebrew, each 22 Letters; the uence as their Nature will bear. Even the Hebrew 

Alrabick 28; the Perſian 31; the Turkiſh 33; the Geor- Order is not free from this Imperfection. | 
gian 36; the Coptick 32; the Muſcovite 43; the Scla- 


vonian 27; the Dutch 26; the Spaniſh 27; the Ita- 


lians of Bengal 21; the Baramas 19; and the Eibio- 


pick no leſs than 202; there being 7 Vowels, which 
they combine with each of their 26 Conſonants; to 
which they add 20 other aſpirated Syllables. The 


like is ſaid of the Tartarian, each of their Letters is a 


Syllable, having one of the Vowels join'd to its Con- 


Biſhop Wilkins charges the Alphabets extant with 


ſonant, as la, le, li, &c. The Chineſe have no Al- 
phabet, properly ſpeaking, except we call their whole 
Language their Alphabet; their Letters are Words, or 


rather Hieroglyphicks, and are in Number about 


80,000. 


Nate alſo, That Alphabets were not contrived with De- 
ſign, according to the juſt Rules of Reaſon, and 
_ Analogy ; but ſucceſſively framed and altered, &:. as 


Occaſion offered. And hence many grievous Com- 
plaints as to their Deficiencies, and divers Attempts to 
eſtabliſh new and more adequate ones in their Place. 


great Irregularities, with Reſpe& both to the Order, 


Number, Power, Figure, &c. As to the Order it 


appears inartificial, precarious, and confuſed; in that 


the Vowels and Conſonants are not reduced into 


5 


As to the Number they are both redundant and 
deficient; redundant either by allotting ſeveral Let- 
ters to the ſame Power and Sound, as in the Hebrew 
d and w and the ordinary Latin c and x, f and pb; 
or by reckoning double Letters among the ſimple Ele- 
ments of Speech, as in the Hebrew v the Greek and 


|, and the Latin q cu, ci, and the j conſonant, or 


jod. Deficient in divers Reſpects, eſpecially in regard 


of Vowels, of which there are ſeven or eight Kinds 
commonly uſed ; though the Latin Alphabet only 


takes Notice of five, whereof two, viz. i and u, ac- 
cording to the Engliſh Pronounciation, are not pro- 


perly Vowels, but Dipthongs. Add, that the Dif- 
ference among Vowels in reſpect of long and ſhort, is 
not ſufficiently provided for: The Antients we know, 
uſed to expreſs a long Vowel by doubling its Charac- 
ter; as Amaabam, Naata, Ree, Seedes, Sanctiſſimiis; 


though the Vowel i, inſtead of being doubled, was 
frequently prolonged, as Ellis, Plso, VIus. 


The Ways uſed in Engliſb for lengthening and abre- 
viating Vowels, viz. by adding e quieſcent to the End 


of a Word, for prolonging a Syllable ; and doubling 
the following Conſonants, for the ſhortening of a 
Vowel, as wane wann, ware, warr, &c. or elſe in- 


ſerting ſome other Vowel for the lengthening of it, 
oy 8 


— ne. ator een 


56 


As to their Powers again, thoſe are not always fixed 


to the ſame Signification: The Vowels, for inſtance, 


are generally acknowledged to have each of them ſe- 
veral Sounds: Vocales ommes pluriſonæ, ſays Lipſius; 
and Vaſſius aſſures us, the Antients uſed their Vowels 
very different Ways, Al:quando tenuius exiliuſque, nunc 
craſſius, nunc intermedio ſono.” Thus the Power of 
the Vowel e, is expreſſed in Writing no leſs than ſix 
ſeveral Ways, viz. by e, as in he, me, ſhe, ye: By 
ee, in thee, free : By ie, in Field, yield, ſhield, chief: 
— By ea, in near, dear, heat: — By eo, in People; by 
i, in Privilege. So is the Power of the Vowel a, as 
in all, aul, aw, fault. caught, brought : Which are all 


only various Ways of writing the fame long Vowel; 


beſides the other diſtinct Ways of expreſſing the ſame 
Vowel when uſed ſhort: Again, the Power of the 


Vowel o is written five Ways; o, as in o, who, 


move; — oe, as in doe; — 0, in Shoe, Moon, Noon ;— 


ou, in could, would; — wo, in ο; and fo of the reſt. 


Nor are the Conſonants of more determinate Power; 
witneſs the different Pronounciation of the ſame Let- 


ter (c) in the ſame Word Circo; and of g, in Negli- 


gence. To ſay no more, the Letters c, 1 t, are uſed 
alike to denote the ſame Power; and the Letter / is 
commonly uſed for z; and which is yet worſe, ſome 
Letters of the ſame Name and Shape, are uſed at one 


Time for Vowels, and at another for Conſonants, as 


J, v, d, y; which yet differ from one another, ſays 
Biſhop Wilkins, ficut corpus, & anima. | | 


From this Confuſion in the Power of Letters, there 


_ ariſe divers Irregularities ; as that ſome Words are di- 
ſtinguiſned in Writing, which are the ſame in Pro- 


nunciation, e. gr. Ceſſio, and Seſſio, &c. and others are 


diſtinguiſhed in Pronunciation, which are the ſame 
in Writing; as give, dare, and give, vinculum, Sc. 
Hence alſo the Latin male is a Diſſyllable, and the 


Engliſh Male a Monoſyllable. 


The Names, alſo, in moſt Alphabets, are very *Y 


properly expreſſed by Words of divers Syllables, as 
Alpha, Beta, &c. in which reſpect, the Roman and 
Engliſh Alphabets, which only name the Letters by 


their Powers, are pretended to have a great Advantage 


cover the reſt, | 


Laſtly, Their Figures are not well concerted ; there 


being nothing in the Characters of the Vowels anſwer- 
able to the different Degrees of Operation: Nor in 
the Conſonants, analogous to the Agreements, or Diſ- 


— 


agreements thereof. 


Note again, That it is no Wonder that the Number of 
Letters in moſt Languages ſhould be ſo ſmall, and 
that of the Words ſo great; ſince from a Calculation 


made by M. Preſtet, it appears that, allowing only 


24 Letters to an Alphabet, the different Words, or 


Combinations that may be made out of thoſe 24 Let- 


ters, taking them firſt one by one, then two by two, 
three by three, Sc. would amount to the following Num- 
ber: 1391, 724288, 887252, 999425, 128493, 402 200. 
Every Combination may make a Word, even tho? 

that Combination have not any Vowel in it; becauſe 
the e mute, or quieſcent, inſinuates itſelf impercepti- 


bly between the Conſonants, or after the Conſonants, 
where there are but two, the latter of which would not 


be heard without it.— The Uſe of this filent e, is very 
remarkable in the Armenian, Welſh, and Dutch Lan- 


guages; wherein the Generality of Words have ſeve- 
ral Conſonants together. at | 


Nor muſt it be omitted, that every ſingle Letter 


may make a Word: Which is very apparent, where 


that Letter is a Vowel. Words of that Kind being 
found in moſt Languages; thus a, and o, make 
Words in the Greek; a, o, in the Latin; a, i, o, in 


Engliſh ; 2, 0, Y, in French; 2, E, i, 0, in Italian; 
a, Y, in Spaniſh; a, o, in the Portugueſe ; o, in moſt 
Languages, and even in the Dutch and Swediſp: 
Any Conſonant, alſo, becomes a Word, by adding 


an e mute to it, in Pronunciation. 


In fine, though a conſiderable Number of the 


as meet met, read red. &c. are all improper, in that 
that the Sign ought ever to be where the Sound is. 


poſſible Combinations of 24 Letters were retrenched, 


yet the Number remaining would ftill be immeneſ, 


and vaſtly ſuperior to that of the Words in any Lan- 
guage known. e 83 


Note beſides, that to avoid all the aforeſaid, and ſeveral 


other Inconveniencies, which the- Diverſity of Cha- 
racters, uſed in the different Sorts of Alphabets, oc- 
caſion, ſeveral Authors have propoſed Plans of Cha- 


racters that fhould be univerſal, and which each 
People ſhould read in their own Language. The Cha- 


racters here ſhould not be nominal Characters, or 
Letters, but real ones, i. e. ſuch as ſhould, inſtead of 
Names, expreſs the Things themſelves, and Ideas: 
Yet to be mute like Letters and arbitrary; not em- 
blematical like Hieroglyphicks. — Thus every one 
ſhould retain their own Language, yet every one un- 
derſtand that of each other, without learning it; only 
by ſeeing a real or univerſal Character, which ſhould 
ſignify the ſame Thing to all People; by what Sound 


ſoever each expreſs" it in his particular Idiom. For 
Inſtance, by ſeeing the Character deſtined to ſignify 


to drink, an Engliſhman ſhould read to drink; a 
Frenchman, boire; a Latin, bibere ; a Greek, wwe ; 
a Jew, mw; a German, Trinckenz and ſo of the 


reſt: In the ſame Manner, as ſeeing a Horſe, each 
People expreſſes it after their own Manner; but all 


mean the ſame Animal. This real Character is no 


Chimera; the Chineſe and Japaneſe have already ſome» 
thing like it; they have a common Character, which 
each of thoſe Nations underſtand alike in their ſeveral 


Languages; though they pronounce them with ſuch 


different Sounds, that they do not underſtand a Tittle 
of one another in Speaking, —The firſt, and moſt 
_ conſiderable Attempts for a real Character, or philo- 


ſophical Language in Europe, are, thoſe of Biſhop 
Wilkins, and Dalgarme : But theſe, with how much 
Art ſoever they were contrived, have yet proved in- 


effectual. M. Leibnitz had ſome Thoughts the ſame 
Way; he thinks thoſe great Men did not hit the right 
Method. It was probable indeed that by their Means, 
People who do not underſtand one another might 
_ eaſily have a Commerce together; but they have not 
hit on true real Characters. According to him the 
Characters ſhould reſemble thoſe uſed in Algebra; 
which in effect are very ſimple, yet very expreſſive, 
without any Thing ſuperfluous or equivocal, and 
contain all the Varieties required. The real Character 
of Biſhop Wilkins has its juſt Applauſe ; Dr, Hook 


recommends it on his own Knowledge and Experience, 


as a moſt excellent Scheme; and to engage the World 
to the Study thereof, publiſhes ſome fine Inventions 
of his own therein. M. Leibnitz tells us, he had 
under Conſideration an Alphabet of Human Thoughts, 
in order to a new philoſophical Language on his 


own Scheme; but his Death prevented its being 


brought to Maturity. M. Lodtwic, in his philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, gives us a Plan of an univerſal Al- 
phabet, or Character of another Kind: This was to 
contain an Enumeration of all ſingle Sounds or Let- 
ters, as are uſed in any Language, by means whereof 
People ſhould be enabled to pronounce truly and 


readily any Language; to deſcribe the Pronunciation 


of any Language that ſhall be pronounced in their 
Hearing ; ſo, as others accuſtomed to this Language, 


though they never had heard the Language pro- 


nounced, ſhall at firſt be able truly to pronounce it: 
And laſtly, this Character to ſerve as a Standard to 


perpetuate the Sounds of any Language. 

In the Journal Literaire, Anno 1720, we have a 
very ingenious Project for an uniyerſal Character: 
The Author, after obviating the Objections that might 
be made againſt the Feaſibleneſs of ſuch Schemes in 


general, propoſes his own: His Characters are to be 
the common Arabick, or numeral Figures. The 


Combinations of theſe nine are ſufficient to expreſs 
diſtinctly an incredible Quantity of Numbers; much 
more than we ſhall need Terms to ſignify our Ac- 


tions, Good, Evil, Duties, Paſſions, Sc. Thus is all 
the Trouble of framing, and learning any new Cha- 
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GRAMMAR. 


' © rafter at once ſaved : The Arabick Figures having 


already all the Univerſality required. The Advan- 
tages are immenſe ; for, 1. We have here a ftable 
faithful Interpreter, never to be corrupted or changed, 
as the popular Languages continually are. 2. Where- 
of the Difficulty of pronouncing a foreign Language, 
is ſuch as uſually gives the Learner the greateſt Trou- 
ble, and there are even ſome Sounds which Foreigners 
never attain to; in the Character here propoſed, this 
- Difficulty has no Place: Every Nation is to pronounce 
them according to the particular Pronunciation that 
already obtains among them. All the Difficulty 1s 
the accuſtoming the Pen, and the Eye to affix certain 
Notions to Characters, that do not at firſt Sight ex- 
hibit them ; but this Trouble is no more than we 


find in the Study of any Language whatever. The 


Inflexions of Words are to be expreſſed by the com- 
mon Letters: For inſtance, the ſame Character ſhall 
| expreſs a Filly, or a Colt, a Horſe or a Mare, an old 
Horſe or an old Mare, as accompanied with this or 


that diſtin Letter, which ſhall ſhew the Sex, 


Youth, Maturity, or old Age; a Letter alſo to ex- 
preſs the Bigneſs or Size of Things ; thus, v. g. a 
Man with this or that Letter, to ſignify a great Man, 


odr a little Man, &c. 


The Uſe of theſe Letters belong to the Grammar, 
which once well underſtood, would abridge the Vo- 
cabulary exceedingly. An Advantage of this Gram- 
mar is, that it would have only one Declenſion, and 
one Conjugation : Thoſe numerous Anomalies of 
Grammarians are exceeding troubleſome, and ariſe 
hence, that the common Languages are governed by 


the Populace, who never reaſon on what is beſt ; but 


in the Character here propoſed, Men of Senſe having 
the Introduction of it, would have a new Ground 


whereon to build regularly. But the Difficulty is not 


in inventing the moſt ſimple, eaſy and commodious 
Character, but in engaging the ſeveral Nations to uſe 


it ; there being nothing they agree leſs, in than the 
_ underſtanding and purſuing their common Intereſt. 


The Characters all Alphabets are compoſed of, are 


called Literal; which may be divided with regard to 


their Uſe, into Particular and General. 1 
Particular Characters are thoſe peculiar to this, or that 


Nation; or that have been ſo: Such are the Roman, Ita- 
lick, Greek, Hebrew, Arabick, Gothick, Chineſe, &c. 


Univerſal Characters, are thoſe above-mentioned ; which 


have not been received yet by the Generality of Man- 
kind. | pr 


The Characters now uſed in all the Alphabets of mo- 


Letters. | 


A Vowel, is a Letter which affords a compleat Sound 


of itſelf; or a Letter fo ſimple, as only to need a bare 
Opening of the Mouth to make it heard, and to form a 
diſtinct Voice. Such are a, e, i, o, u; which are called 

Vocales, Vowels, in Contradiſtinction to certain other Letters, 


which depending on a particular Application of ſome Part 
of the Mouth, as the Teeth, Lips, or Palate, can make 
no perfect Sound without an Opening of the Mouth, 
that is, without the Addition of a Vowel; and are there- 
fore called Conſonane. 
Though we ordinarily only reckon five Vowels, yet, 
beſides, that each of theſe may be either long, or ſhort, 
which occaſions a conſiderable Variety in the Sound ; to 
conſider only their Differences reſulting from the different 


Aperture of the Mouth in the Engliſb Pronunciation, 


ohe might add four or five more Vowels to the Number. 


For the e 2 and the e cloſe, are different enough 
to make two Vowels, as in Sea and Depth; fo alſo the o 


open, and o cloſe, in Hoſt and Organ. Add, that the « 


pronounced ou, as the Latins did, and as Halians ſtill 
do, has a very different Sound from the u, as pronounced 
by the Greeks, and as at this Day by the French and Eng- 
We Vol. II. | 


/ 


liſh, Again eo, in People, make but one ſingle Sound, 
though written with two Vowels. | | 
Laſtly, the e mute is, originally, no more than a Surd 
joined to a Conſonant, when that is to be pronounced 
without a Vowel, as when it is immediately followed by 
other Conſonants, as in the Word Scamnum. This iS, Is 
what the Hebrews call Sheva, eſpecially when it begins“ 
the Syllable: And this Sheva is found in all Languages, 
though over-looked in many of them, particularly the 
Latin, Engliſh, &c. by Reaſon it has no proper Character 
to denote it; though in ſome of the vulgar Tongues, 
| bros pe French and High-Dutch, it is expreſſed by the 
owel e adding its Sound to the reſt. Thus, without 
regarding the Differences of the ſame Sound, or Vowel, 
as to Length or Shortneſs, one may diſtinguiſh ten ſeve- 
ral Vowels, expreſſed by the following Characters, 
a, é, i, o, l, eu, ou, u, e, mute. | | 
The Conſonant, is a Letter which produces no Sound 
alone, or without ſome other Letter, either Vowel or 
Conſonant joined along with it. 4 
A Conſonant, conſidering it philoſophically, is nothing 
elſe but the Modification-of a Sound, produced by Means 
of the Organ of the Voice, not a Production of Sound 
itſelf : Thus, v. gr. the Sounds ſignified by the Cha- 


racters, a, e, i, o, u, are differently modified, when we 


ſay ab than when we ſay ac, or ca, ad, or da; and thoſe : 


Modifications are called Conſonants. 


Conſonants are divided into fingle, as b, h, m, q, &c. 
and double, as Ax, in Axillary ; correſponding to the 
E of the Greeks. 1 1 
Conſonants, again, are divided into Liquid, as 7, r, m, 


n; and Mute, as 5, d, and the reſt, which make no 

Sound at all without a Vowel. l. 
But the moſt natural Diviſion of Conſonants is that of 

the Hebrew Grammarians, who have been imitated there- 


in by the Grammarians of other oriental Languages : 
Theſe divide the Conſonants into five Claſſes, with Re- 
gard to the five principal Organs of the Voice; which has 
contributed, it 1s true, but one more notably than the 


reſt, to certain Modifications, which make five general 


Kinds of Conſonants. Each Kind, or Claſs, compre- 
hends ſeveral Conſonants, which reſult from the different 
Degrees of the ſame Modification, or from the different 


| Motions of the ſame Organs. | 


Theſe Organs are the Throat, Palate, Tongue, Teeth, and 
Lips; whence the five Claſſes of Conſonants are denomi- 
nated Guttural, Palatale, Lingual, Dental, and Labial. 

We account ſixteen Conſonants in the Eugliſp Alpha- 
bet, Vi. I, e, d, f g. , . , . r, , ly , $13. to 


which there are three others to be added, viz. the h, the 


J, Conſonant, and v Conſonant, which makes the whole 
dern Languages, throughout all Europe, are the Latin 
Characters of the Antiente. 1 os 
Theſe Characters are divided, by us Grammarians, into 
Vowels and Conſonants; into Mutes, Dipthongs, Li- 
quids, and Characteriſticks; and are commonly called 


Number of Conſonants nineteen; one whereof is Guttu- 


ral, viz. the Aſpirate ; five Palatal, viz. c, as when 


pronounced before a, o, and u, as in Cavern, Corn, Cu- 
riofity ; g, as in Geneva; j Conſonant in Fulep; k, in 
Kernel; and , in Query. — The four Iingual Conſonants 
are d, I, u, t; the four dental are, r, 5, x, 2; the three 


laſt whereof are Hiſſers; and five labial, b, f, mn, p, and | 
v, Conſonant. | 1 5 5 8 


With Regard to which Diviſion, it may be obſerved, 
that though the g be modified in three different Manners, 
as it comes before an a, an o, or an 2; yet it is ſtill a 
Conſonant of the Palate ; that the / Conſonant differs in 
nothing but its Figure, from the g before e, or i; that & 
has the ſame Pronunciation with the c; that x compre- 
hends the Sound of two Letters in its Sound, viz. c, or 
k, and /, or another c, as in Alexander, and in Alexis, 
which we pronounce as if wrote Alecſander, and Aleccis, 
or Alecſis; and that the c before an e or i is no Conſo- 
nant of the Palate, becauſe in that Caſe it loſes its pro- 
per Sound, and aſſumes the hiſſing Sound of the . 

The Abbot Dangeau thinks the Nature of the Diviſion 
of the Hebrew Grammarians very reaſonable ; but does not 
acquieſce in the Diſtribution they have made of them ; to 
find a natural and juſt Diviſion of the Conſonants, he 
obſerves, no Regard muſt be had to the Characters that 
repreſent them ; nor any Thing be conſidered but their 
Sound, or the Modification they give the Sound. 

On this Principle, the ſame Author finds in the French 

ES e five 


the /! of the Welch, &c. 
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five labial Conſonants, 5, p, v, f, and mn; five palatal 


ones, d, f, g, k, and »; four Hiſſers, 7, z, J, ch; two 


Liquids, / ander; two that run into and mix with each 
other, as dd, and gu; which laſt however is peculiar 


to the French Language and the þ Aſpirate. 


He adds, 1. That „ and * are properly two naſal 
Conſonants; the M a 5 paſſed the Noſe; and the » a d, 


in like Manner, pronounced through the Noſe ; and, in 


Effect, People, in a Cold, pronounce Barket for Mar- 
ket, deed for need, &c. 2. That among the Conlo- 
nants ſome are weak, others ſtrong; their Difference 
conſiſting in this, that the former are preceded with a 
ſmall Omiſſion of the Voice, which ſoftens them, which 
the latter have not. The weak are 6, c, d, g, 2, i; the 


ſtrong, p, F, t, K, % ch. 


It may be here obſerved, that when we ſpeak of a 
Perſon's talking through the Noſe, it muſt be under- 
ſtood in a Senſe quite different from what the Words 
ſeem naturally to import : Since the Noſe in this Caſe 
concurs leſs to the Pronunciation? than when we do not 
ſpeak through the Noſe; is returned into the Mouth, 
where it forms a dull, obtuſe Sound, called Naſal. 

From the whole we may conclude, that the Exceſs of 
Conſonants, in one Language above another, only con- 
liſts in this, that there are more Modifications of Sound 


received, and eſtabliſhed in the one than the other; for 
all Men, having the ſame Organs, may form the ſame 


Modifications; ſo that it is entirely owing to Cuſtom, 


nothing to Nature, that the Engliſb have not the $ of 
the Greeks, the Ain and Heth of the Hebrews, the ch of 


the Germans, the gu of the French, the gl of the Italians, 
Alſo that the Chineſe have no r, the Iroquois no labial 
Conſonants, the Hurons Abundance of Aſpirates; and 


the Arabs ard Georgians Abundance of double Conſonants 


which laſt is owing to this, that they make ſeveral Organs 
concur ſtrongly, and equally to the ' Modification of a 
Sound; whereas, in the reſt, only one Organ is moved 
very ſtrongly and ſenſibly, and the reſt weakly. _ | 


It is hence, alſo, viſible, that, in all Languages, the 
Aſpirates, or Guttural Letters, are real Conſonants, ſince 
the Throat modifies the Sound as much as the Palate, 
Tongue, or Lips. Sy | 


Leſtly, To find all the Conſonants that may be formed 
in any Language, there needs nothing bur to obſerve all 
the Modifications that the Sounds of Speech will admit 


of, by which we ſhall have all the Conſonants practi- 
cable. e N | 


ate, That an Aſpirate is alſo a Modificative, or Con- 


 ſonant, as having all the Properties of a Conſonant; 
for, 1. It refults from a Motion of the Organ, which 


of itſelf produces no Sound; thus the Spiritus of the 
Greeks, the French, and Englih h Aſpirate, has no 
more Sound of itſelf than 5, c, d, &c. and the ſame 


Thing may be obſerved of the Aleph, Bheth, and 


Capb, of the Eaſtern Languages. 2. On the contrary 


the Engliſh b, the Spiritus of the Greeks, and the 


other Aſpirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced with 
all the Vowels, in the ſame Manner as Conſonants are. 


tion of the Organ ſuperadded to the Motion ne- 
ceſſary to form the Vowel. Thus to pronounce 
ha, two Motions of the Organ are required as 
| well as for ba or ca, &c. one for a, which itſelf is a 
Sound; the other for þ, which yields no Sound no 
more than , but adds ſomething to a, which 
modifies it, and makes that ha in not mere a, nor 
ba, nor ca, &c. and this muſt hold ſtill more ſen- 
ſibly in the ſtronger Aſpirates of the oriental Tongues z 
in all which there are evidently two Motions, the one 
for the Vowel, and the other to modify it: Now this 


being the Nature and Eſſence of a Conſonant, it fol- 


lows, that let-them be denoted in what Manner they 
will, whether as the Engliſb b, as the Oriental do, i. e. 
by proper Characters in the Courſe of the Words 
themſelves; or, as the Greeks do ſome of theirs, by 
a Sign of Aſpiration placed over the Vowel, it matters 
not. The Aſpirate is no leſs a Conſonant in dig than 


the Eye and Ear. [ 
They modify thoſe Vowels, and are Effects of a Mo- 


in Xx in £W9 than in Lew 5 m ou, than in Yoan ; 
and ſo of others. The third and laſt Reaſon is, that 
the Eaſtern Languages, which do not expreſs the 
Vowels, do yet expreſs the Aſpirates. Add, that the 
Aſpirate is frequently changed into a Conſonant, and 
expreſſed by a Conſonant: Thus if ig is made Sex; 
of inla, Septem, of tc, Veſperus, &c. of the He- 
brew . po, cwes, and thence Vinum, &c. nay even in 
the ſame Language, Heſiod ſpeaking of Hercules's 
Buckler, uſes *Heovy for ®neouv 3 making no Difference 
between a © and an Aſpirate. Hence it evidently 
follows, that Aſpirates are real Conſonants; and that 
it muſt be an Error to rank &, d, y, of Eaſtern Lan- 
guages among the Vowels; and to exclude the + in 
Engliſh out of the Number of Letters. 
Mute Letters, are thoſe which are not ſounded, or 
heard in the Pronunciation, or Letters which yield no 
Sound of themſelves, and without a Vowel. | 
The Mutes in the Engliſh Alphabet are eleven, viz. 
B, C, D, F, G, I, X, P, Q, 7, V. They are called 
Mutes, becauſe a Liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame 
Syllable before them, as repo; but a Mute may be pro- 
nounced in the ſame Syllable before a Liquid, as pro. 
Liquids, are certain Conſonants oppoſed to Mutes; 


J, m, n, and p, are Liquids. 


Diptbong, is a double Vowel, or the Union, or Mix- 
ture of two Vowels pronounced together, ſo as only to 
make one Syllable; as the Latin a e, æ, oe, ore; the 
Greek as, « ; the Engliſh ai, au, &c. 2 

Ae anſwers to ai, the proper, and « the improper Dip- 
thong of the Greeks, e. g. Alves, Aneas o algo, Sphae- 
rae, &c. And on the contrary, the Romans when they 
had Occaſion to divide their ae, changed it into the 
Greek ai, e. g. Aulai for Aulae, &, L 

Ai by ſome is made a Latin Dipthong, as in aio, 
caius, &c, But in ais and ait, i manifeſtly belongs to 
the latter Syllable ; and the Greeks write not Tacos, but 
Talog; whence it ſeems plain that ai in the Latin Tongue 
is not a Dipthong as in the Greek, „ 

The Latins pronounced the two Vowels in their Dip- 
thongs much as we do, with this Exception, that the 
two were not heard equally, but the one was ſomewhat 


weaker than the other, though the Diviſion was made 


with all the Delicacy imaginable. Among the Engliſb 
molt of the Latin Dipthongs are loſt in the Pronuncia- 
tion; their & and & are only ſpoke as e's, ſo as alſo the 
Engliſh ea, oa, &c. though wrote with two Characters 

are pronunced as ſimple Sounds. 5 

In French, Engliſh, and divers other Languages, one 
may diſtinguiſh Dzpthongs with regard to the Eye, from 
Dipthongs with regard to the Ear. 1 
A Dipthong with regard to the Eye, is formed of two 
Vowels meeting in the ſame Syllable, whether the parti- 
cular Sound of each of them be heard in the Pronuncia- 
tion, or whether the Sound of one of them be drowned ; 


or laſtly, whether a new Sound different from either of 


them reſult from both. In the two latter Caſes it is 


with ſome Impropriety, that we call them Dipthongs. 5 


The firſt only are real Diptbongs, as being ſuch both to 


Dipthongs with regard to the Ear, are either formed of 


two Vowels meeting in the ſame Syllable, whoſe Sounds 


are ſeverally heard; or of three Vowels in the ſame Syl- 
lable, which only afford two Sounds in the Pronuncia- 


tion. In this laſt Occaſion, Dipthongs with regard to 


the Ear, are Triphthongs with regard to the Eye. 
Engliſh Dipthongs, with regard both to the Eye and 


Ear, called proper Diphthongs, are ai, as in fair; au, in 


laud; ee, in bleed; oi, in void; oo, in Food; and ou, 
in Houſe. | 75 

Engliſh improper Diphthongs, or Diphthongs with re- 
gard to the Eye, are aa, pronounced only like a, as in 
Aaron; ea, like a, as in ſwear, heart; or like e, as al- 
ready; or like ee, as Veal: eo, like e, in feoffe ; or like 
o, in George: eu, or ew, like u, as Deuteronomy , ie, 
like e, as Cieling, Field: ei, like a, in feign; or like e, 
in Deceit : oa, as in Cloak,  Doat : oe, as Doe, (Economy : 
ue, as In Gueſs : and ui, as in Guile, Recruit. . 

From thele different Diviſions of Letters, I'll paſs zo 

the 


brews, or the Eliph of the Arabs. 
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the Examen of every Letter of our Alphabet in parti- 
cular, beginning with the firſt, | 

A, is a Vowel, and the firſt Letter of the French, 
Engliſh, and moſt other Alphabets. The Grammarians 
will needs have A, the firſt Letter of all Languages; 


and ſome of them aſſign a natural Reaſon for it, viz. 


that it is the moſt ſimple, and the eaſteſt pronounced of 
all articulated Sounds. To confirm this, Julius Scaliger 


_ obſerves that A, is the firſt Sound Nature puts forth at 
the Crying, or Smiling of Infants, and that it needs no 


other Motion to form it, but a bare Opening of the Lips. 

But it is in vain that Authors compare the 4 of the 
Latin, French, Engliſh, &c. with the Aleph of the He- 
Thoſe two Letters 
have no Conformity with our A, except in this, that 
they are the firſt of their ſeveral Alphabets: What ſets 
them far aſunder, is, that theſe oriental 4's are not 
Vowels. | 


Some Criticks take the Hebrew Aleph, to be neither 


| Vowel, nor Conſonant, but an Aſpirate, or pneumatick 


Letter, like the H in the Latin; adding, that St. Ferom 


appears to have had the ſame Thought, who probably 
learn'd it from the Jews of the School of Tiberias. But 


later Writers give the Thing another Turn ; havin 


ſhewn that the Hebrew Aleph, Arabick Eliph, and Sy- 
riack Olaph, are real Conſonants; and that the ſame 
holds of all other Aſpirates. This is a Paradox in Gram- 


mar; but it is not the leſs true for being a Paradox. 


dumb Perſons are ſooneſt taught to pronounce. The 
Reaſon is, that it does not depend on the Muſcles, and 


Of all the Letters, A is obſerved to be that which 


other Organs of the Mouth and Tongue, which are ge- 
nerally wanting in Mutes; but on thoſe of the Throat, 


and Noſe, which they commonly have. 


This firſt ſimpleſt Sound ſerves us to expreſs moſt of 
the Vehemence of the Soul. It is ſo much the Language 


of Nature, that upon all fudden and extraordinary Occa- 
ſions we are neceſſarily led to it, as the Inſtrument rea- 


dieſt at Hand. With this we ſpeak our Admiration, 
Joy, Anguiſh, Averſion, Apprehenſion of Danger, &c. 


where the Paſſion is very ſtrong, we frequently enforce 


the A, by adding an Aſpirate, as 4h. 
It is obſerved of the Engliſh Pronunciation, that they 


ſpeak the A with a ſlenderer and more puny Sound than 


any of their Neighbours : Ordinarily it is ſcarce broad 
enough for. a French E neuter ; and comes far ſhort of 


the groſs A of the Germans, which would make their au, 


or aw, or o. In ſome Words, however, as Talk, Wall, 


_ wrote Taulk, &c. 
The Romans laid a mighty 
_ diſtinguiſhed exactly, both in Writing and Speaking, 


Stall, &c. the A is broad, and deep enough; but this, 
it is obſerved, may not be the mere Sound of A, but the 
Effect of the antient D which, as low as 


Queen Elizabeth, frequently added an 4 to the 4, and 


when it was long, and when ſhort. To denote it long, 


they firſt wrote it double, Aala for Ala; which not be- 

ing enough, they inſerted an h between them, Abala : 
At length they fell to the common long Accent Ala. 

, the ſecond Letter of moſt Alphabets (except in the 
antient Iriſb Alphabet, where B is the firſt, and A the 
ſeventeenth ; and in the Abyſſinian, where A is the thir- 


teenth) is the firſt Conſonant, and firſt mute, and in its 


Pronunciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the Bleating of a 


Sheep; upon which Account Pierius tells us in his Hie- 


rogliphicks, that the Egyptians repreſented the Sound of 
this Letter by the Figure of that Animal. 


Bis alſo one of thoſe Letters which the Eaſtern Gram- 


marians call Labial, becauſe the principal Organs em- 


Ployed in its Pronunciation are the Lips. It has a near 
Affinity with the other Labials P and V, and is often 


uſed for P, both by the Armenians, and other Orientals; 


* 


as in Betrus for Petrus, Apſens for Abſens, &c. and by 


the Romans for J, as in Amabit for Amavit, Berna for 
Verna, &c. Whence aroſe that Jeſt of Aurelian on the 
Emperor Bonaſus, Non ut vivat natus eft, ſed ut bibat. 

B requires an entire Cloſure and Preſſure of the Lips 
to pronounce it, and therefore can ſcarce ever end the 
Sound of a Word: But when you endeayour to pro- 


Streſs on their A; and 


are both borrowed from the antient Hebrew 
the Daleth of the modern, or Chaldee Hebr 


Being, as if they had had ſome Notion of a Trin 
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nounce it there, you are obliged to add an E to open 


the Lips again; as in 70, which is founded Jobe. 
This Letter alſo, if it paſs through the Noſe, becomes 
an M, as appears in thoſe who have the Noſtrils ſtopt 
by a Cold, or otherwiſe when they endeavour to pro- 
nounce the Letter M; for inſtance, many Men, is by 
ſuch a one ſounded, bany Ben. 
C, is the third Letter, or ſecond Conſonant of the 
Alphabet, and is formed. according to Scaliger, from 
the „ of the Greeks, by retrenching the Stem, or 
upright Line ; though others derive it from the 5 of 
the Hebrews, which has in effect the ſame Form; al- 
lowing only for this, that the Hebrews reading back- 
wards, and the Latins, &c. forwards, each have turned 
the Letter their own Way. However the c, not being 
the ſame as to ſound with the Hebrew Caph ; and it be- 
ing certain the Romans did not borrow their Letters im- 
mediately from the Hebrews, or other Orientals, but 
from the Greeks, the Derivation from the Greek K is the 
moſt probable. Add, that F. Monfaucon in his Palao- 
graphia, gives us ſome Forms of the Greek K, which 
come very near that of our C; this, for inſtance, and 
that Suidas calls the C the Roman Kappa. ä 
All the Grammarians agree that the Romans pronounce 
their q like our c, and their c like our x: F. Mabillon 


adds, that Charlemagne was the firſt who wrote his Name 
with a C; whereas all his Predeceſſors of the ſame Name 


wrote it with a X, and the ſame Difference is obſerved 
in their Coins. | | | 


D, is the fourth Letter of the Alphabet, and the third 
Conſonant ; and is generally ranked by the Grammarians 
among the lingual Letters, as ſuppoſing the Tongue to 
have the principal Share in the Pronunciation thereof. 
Though the Abbot Dangeau ſeems to have Reaſon in 
making it a palatal Letter. The Letter D is the fourth 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriack, Greek, and 
Latin Alphabets ; in the five firſt of which Languages 
it has the ſame Name, though ſomewhat differently 
ſpoke, e. gr. in Hebrew and Chaldee Daleth, in Syriack 


Dolath, and in Greek Delta, 


The Arabians have three D's in their Language, the 
firſt called Dal, which is the eighth of the 28 Letters; 
the ſecond called Dhſal, is only diſtinguiſhed from the 
former by having a Point added over it; though its 
Sound 1s much the ſame with that of the Z : The third, 
which 1s their ſeventeenth Letter, is called Da, and pro- 
nounced like our D, though in Form it reſembles the 


Arabick 7a, all it differs in being a Point added a-top. 


The Form of our D is the ſame with that of the Latins, 


and the Latin D is no other than the Greek A, rounded | 


a little by making it quicker, and at two Strokes the A 


ol the Greeks again is borrowed from the antient Cha- 


rater of the Hebrew Daleth ; which Form it ſtill re- 
tains on the Samaritan Medals. 


and taking away a little Line: Nor would it be difficult 
to ſhew that the Syriack Dolath, and the Arabick Dal, 
„ as well as 


Some indeed will have it, that the Greek A, Delta, is 


borrowed from the Egyptians, who made their D of 


three Stars diſpoſed in a Triangle; which was a Hiero- 
gliphick that among them denoted God the ſovereign 


ity : 
But this Surmiſe is but weakly ſupported. . | 
E, is the fifth Letter of the Alphabet, and the ſecond 


| Vowel, and admits of ſome Variety in the Pronuncia- 


tion in moſt Languages; whence Grammarians uſually 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral Z's, or Kinds of E. The Greeks, 
e. gr. have their ſhort and long, viz. « and n, Ep/ilon 
and Eta. The Latins have an opener e, called vaſtins, 
ſuch was the ſecond e in the Word here, Maſter ;, and 


another cloſer, as that in the Adverb, here, yeſterday. 


This later e they frequently uſed promiſcuouſly with i; 


thus for here they wrote heri, and in divers Places we 


meet with be, quaſe, &c. tor fibi, quaſi, &c. | 
The Roman e, was likewiſe ſometimes wrote by Cor- 

ruption &; for which Reaſon F. Hardouin takes that 

Medal of Galienus, GALLIENÆ AUGUST, not to be 


a ſaty · 
P 


\ 


All the Alteration the 
Greeks have made in it, is the making it ſtoop) a little, 
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a ſatyrical one, as others have imagined ; nor to be a 
Dative Feminine, but a Vocative Maſculine, Galliene 
Auguſte wrote with an #. | 

In Engliſb they eaſily diſtinguiſh three Z's, or Sounds 
of E; the firſt Mute, and not heard at all, as in Amſter- 
dam, Senſe, Blue, &c. the ſecond cloſe, or ſhort, pro- 


nounced with the Lips nearly ſhut; as in Equity, Nettle, 
\ &c. the third open or long, as in Fear, Eaſe, &c. 


The French have, at leaſt, fix Kinds of E; the firſt 


pronounced like A, as in Emporter, Orient, 8c. the ſe- 


cond a final Mute, in the laſt Syllable of diverſe Words 
not pronounced at all; as in bonne, donne, &c. the third an 
imperfe& Mute, pronounced much like the Dipthong ea, 
as je, de, te; the fourth e ferme, or e Maſculine, mark'd 


at the End of Words with an é, as in Jugè, Chaſtie, &c. 


the fifth is e ouvert, or long, having the ſame Sound 
with ai, as in Mere, Feſte, &c. in the Middle of Words 


it is ſometimes marked with a Circumflex, and in the 


End with an Accent é; the ſixth is an intermediate e, 
between the ouvert and ferme, as in Cabaret, Lettre, &c. 
Some add a ſeventh Kind of e, not reducible to any of 


the former, as that in Grammarien, Hiſtorien, &c. and 
others admit of only three Kinds, viz. the mute, open, 
and ſhut; but they make Variations therein, which 
amounts to the ſame Thing. = EO: 
As to the Figure of the Letter E, we borrow it from 


the Latins, who had it from the Greeks, and they from 
the Phenicians, by Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. 


: Now the Phenicians had the ſame Character with the 


Hebrews. Accordingly the Form of the antient Hebrew 
He, was the ſame with that of our E, as may be ſeen in 


the Hebrew Medals, and F. Souciet's Diſſertation thereon, 
Pi. 143; all the Difference between them conſiſts in this, 
that the Hebrew reading from right to left, turn their 

Letters that Way ; whereas the Moderns, reading from 


left to right, write their Letters accordingly. | 
The little e was formed of the great one, by writing it 
faſt, and making the croſs Strokes at Top and Bottom 


without taking the Pen off the Paper, and then adding the 


Stroke in the Middle. x | 8 
The Greek n, H, Eta, or Ita, was no original Letter; 


but added to the Alphabet in After-times. Of this we 
have Proofs ſtill extant in the antient Monuments; par- 


ticularly the Farneſe Columns brought to Rome from the 


Via Appia, where the Epſilon E is uſed in Lieu of the H, 
v. gr. AEMETPOEKOPEE, or AHMHTPOEKOPHE. It 1s 


ſaid to have been added by $imonides. 


The Pronunciation of the » ſeems to have been varied 
having been, ſometimes, the ſame with the Latin e, 


ſometimes with 7. Terentianus aſſures us of the former; 


and the Greeks themſelves for many Ages have only uſed 
1 ᷣ (( e | 
It has been much diſputed how the Latins rendered 
the u, in their Language; the common Opinion is, 
that they rendered it by an e, as in Anprlp©>, Bura, 


@noevs, Oncavpœ, &c. which they rendered Demetrius, 


Beta, Theſeus, Theſaurus, &c. though there are Per- 
ſons exceedingly well verſed in Antiquity, who hold 


that they pronounced it like an i. Lud. de Dieu, one 


of the moſt learned Grammarians of his Age, ob- 
| ſerves as much on his Animadverſions on Genęſis vi. 24. 


adding that it is for this Reaſon, that the Hebrews, e. gr. 
the Paraphraſt Jonathan, expreſs it by a Hhirick, unoug, 


pdp. 


J. Rod. Weſtien proves the ſame in his learned Oration 


on the true Pronunciation of tłe Greek Tongue, from 
an Infinity of Inſtances. 


PF is the ſixth Letter of the Alphabet, and the fourth 


Conſonant; and may be conſidered abſolutely, and in 


itſelf, or with Regard to the particular Languages where 


it is found. In the firſt View F is generally placed by 


ſome Grammarians among the Mutes, like the © among 
the Greek Grammarians; though others give it the Qua- 
lity of a Semi-vowel, 1 : 
This Letter 1s derived to us from the Romans, who 
borrowed it from the AZ#olians; among whom it is called 
Digamma, or double Gamma, as reſembling two I's one 
over the other. Add, that the Digamma ſeems in its Ori- 
gin to have been no other than the Greek , which being 


gure 7; for the Letter © being compounded of an Omi- 


made at three Strokes degenerated at length into the Fi- 


cron, with a perpendicular drawn through it, if that Per- 
pendicular be made firſt, and the O at two Strokes after- 
wards, viz. firſt, the upper, then the under Part; it 
may happen, eſpecially, in writing faſt, that the two 
Parts ſhall not join; and even, inſtead of two Arches of 
Circles, Haſte and Conveniency may naturally enough 
make two ſtrait Lines, 

Such appears to be the Origin of the Letter f, which, 
of Conſequence, is no other than a Corruption of the 
Greek &: And, accordingly, on the Medals of the Fa- 
liſci, the F is ordinarily put in lieu of the Greek ; but 
it muſt be added, that though the Greek and Latin Let- 
ter were thus the ſame Thing, yet the Sound was much 


ſofter among the Latins than among the Greets; as was 
long ago obſerved by Terentianus. = 
The Romans, for ſome Time, uſed an inverted f, J,. 
in Lieu of an V Conſonant, which had no peculiar Fi- 
gure in their Alphabet: Thus in Inſcriptions we meet 


with TExMINAgiT, Digi, Se. 
It may be added that the Pronunciation of the f is al- 


moſt the ſame with that of the V; as will be evident by 
attending to the Manner of pronouncing the following 
Words, Favour, Vanity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, 
&c. We French, particularly, in borrowing Words. 
from other Languages, uſually turn the final v into an f, 
as Chetif, of the Italian Cattivo; Neuf, of the Latin 


Novus; Nef of the Latin Navis, &c. 


In the latter Roman Writers we find the Latin f and 
Greek , ph, frequently confounded; as in Falanx, for 
Phalanx; Filoſophia, for Philoſophia, &c. which is ftill 
retained by many French Writers, who write Filoſophie, 
Filippe, Epifane, &c. and by the Engliſh, as in Fantaſy, 


Filtre, &c. 


G is the ſeventh Letter of our Alphabet, and the fifth 
Conſonant ; though in the Alphabets of all the oriental 
Languages, the Hebrew, Phenician, Chaldee, Syriac, Sa- 


maritan, Arabick, and even Greek, G is the third Letter. 


The Hebrews call it Ghimel, or Gimel, g. d. Camel, by 


Reaſon it reſembles the Neck of that Animal ; and the 


ſame Appellation it . bears in the Samaritan, Phenician, 
and Chaldee: In the Syriack it is called Gomel, in the Ara- 


bick, Giim, and in Greek, Gamma. 


The Letter G is of the mute Kind, and cannot be any 
Way ſounded without the Help of a Vowel : It is formed 
by the Reflection of the Air againſt the Palate, made by 
the Tongue, as the Air paſſes out of the Throat, So 
that G is a palatal Letter. | 778820 


The Latins took the Liberty to drop the Letter G at 


the Beginning of Words before an 2; as in Gnatus, 
 Gnoſeo, Gnobilis, Gnarrat, &c. which they ordinarily 


wrote Natus, Noſco, Nobilis, Narrat, &c. they alſo fre- 
quently changed it into C, as Gamelus into Camelus ; 


 Gragulus into Graculus, &c. ſometimes it was put inſtead 


of N before a C, and another G; as Apchiſes, Agora, 
Agguilla, &c. for Anchiſes, Anchora, Anguilla, c. 


The Northern People frequently change the G into Y 
or V; as in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, Wallia, Vallia, &c. 
for in this Inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French 
have changed the into G, by reaſon they wrote Gallus 
long before Wallus, or Wallia were known, as appears 


» 


from all the antient Roman and Greek Writers. 


Diomed. lib. II. c. de Litera, calls G a new Letter: 
His Reaſon is, that the Romans had not introduced it be- 


fore the Punick War, as appears from the roſtral Column, 
erected by C. Dulcius, in which we every where find a C 
in Lieu of &: It was Sp. Carvilius, who firſt diſtinguiſhed 
between thoſe two Letters ; and invented the Figure of 


the G, as we are aſſured by Terentius Scaurus; the C 


ſerved very well for G, it being the third Letter of the 
Latin Alphabet, as the G or y was of the Greeks. 


The G is found inſtead of C off ſeveral Medals, 


Vaillant, Num. imp. t. i. p. 39, M. Beger produces a 


Medal of the Familia Ogulnia, where Gar is read inſtead 


of Car, which is on thoſe of M. Patin. But the C is 
more frequently ſeen on Medals, in lieu of G; as 
AucusTALIs, CALLaccia, CARTACINENSES, e. 
for AucusTAL1s, Sc. not that the een 4 

ole 


4 
Ee 
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of thoſe Words was alter*d, but only that the G was un- 
artfully, and negligently cut by the Workmen, as is the 
Caſe in divers Inſcriptions of the Eaſtern Empire; 
where Ave, Acvc, Acvcc, are frequently found for 


Aveo, Go. | l x HE 
| The Form of our G is taken from that of the Latins, 


who borrow'd it from the Greet; the Latin G being cer- 
tainly a Corruption of the Greek Gamma T, as might ea- 
ſily be ſhewn, had our Printers all the Characters and 
Forms of this Letter, which we meet withal in the Greek 
and Latin M SS. through which the Letters paſſed for 
to G. I | 
| : As to the Gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the 
a Ghimel of the Hebrews or Samaritans, All the Diffe- 
rence between the Gamma and Ghimel conſiſts in this, 
that the one is turned to the Right, and the other to the 
Left, according to the different Manner of Writing and 
Reading, which obtain'd among thoſe different Nations: 
So that all the Pains Salmaſius has taken on Solinus, to prove 
that the G was derived from the Greek Kappa are loſt. 


H is the eighth Letter of the Alphabet, and the 


ſixth Conſonant. Varro, de re ruſticd, Lib. 3. c. 1. calls 
it Matus; and Martianus Capella ſays it is pronounced 


by only a gentle Contraction of the Trachea. Hence it 
has been diſputed, whether or no the þ be a real Letter. 


Some will only have it an Aſpiration or Spirit, in Regard 
its Sound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of 
latter Ages at leaſt, do not place it in the Lines with the 
other Letters, but put it over the Head of the following 
Letter; though it ſhould ſeem they antiently wrote it in 
the ſame Line with the reſt. = | 1 


The Latin Grammarians, as they were ſtrict Imita- 
tors of the Greeks, have, on their Authority, generally 


rejected the h, and the Moderns have herein followed 
the Latius. But we have already ſhewn that the þ, like 


all the other Aſpirates, from the Time it is afpirated, 


and for this very Reaſon that it is aſpirated, is not only 


a Letter, but a real Conſonant ; it being a Motion, or 


Effort of the Larynx, to modify the Sound of the Vowel 


that follows; as is evident in the Words Heaven, Health, 


Hero, &c. where the Vowel e is differently modified 
from what it is in the Words Endive, Eating, Ele, &c. 
and ſuch Modification is all that is eſſential to a Con- 
ſonant. 2 85 n $23 Wee 5 | 
Upon the whole, the h is either a Letter, or ſand z 
are none, thoſe being no more than hiſſing Aſpirations ; 
and they who exclude the h from among the Letters, as 
conceiving it only a Mark of Aſpiration, might as well 


exclude the labial Conſonants 5 p, and fay they are only 


Marks of certain Motions of the Lips, Sc. 


ral Kind, 1. e. a Conſonant, to the Pronunciation where- 
of, the Throat concurs in a particular Manner, more 
than any other of the Organs of Voice. It is true, in 
many Words beginning with Y, the Aſpiration is very 
weak and almoſt inſenſible; the þ in thoſe Caſes not do- 
ing its Office: But it does not ceaſe to be a Conſonant 
on that Score, more than various other Conſonants, 


which we write, but do not pronounce; as the k in 


quick,. &c. and ſeveral other Letters, particularly in the 
Hebrew, French, &c. nor does it ceaſe to be a Conſo- 
| nant, becauſe it does not hinder the Eliſion of the fore- 
going Vowel, when another Vowel follows in the ſubſe- 
quent Word; for then m would undergo the ſame Diſ- 
qualification, e ont Hg 
M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of b, the one an 
Aſpirate, which he allows a Conſonant, the other a Mute, 
which he conſiders as a Vowel. Now it is certain the 
aſpirated h is a Conſonant, but the Mute þ is no Vowel, 


as having no peculiar or proper Sound, diſtin& from that 


of the Vowel or Diphthong immediately following it. 
When the 5 is preceded by a c, the two Letters to- 
gether have frequently the Sound of the Hebrew b, 

with a Point over the right Horn, as in. Charity, 
Cie, e an | 15 
The Aſpirate, or ſharp Accent of the Greeks, which 
is the fame with our 5, is frequent]; changed for an /, 
as d Avg, Sal, dla, Septem, &c. 825 | 

Antiently the þ was put for ch; thus of Cblodovæus, 
was __ — it is read in all the Coins 
| ol. II. 


of the gth and roth Centuries ; and it was on this Ac- 
count, that they wrote Hludovici with an h. In Courſe 
of Time the Sound of the +4 being much weaken'd, or 
entirely ſuppreſſed, the þ was dropt, and the Word was 
wrote Ludovicus. | | WY | 

F. Lobineau will have this Difference to have aroſ$ 


from the Differences in Pronunciation. Such, lays he, 


as could not pronounce the guttural, where with thoſe 
two Words begin, ſubſtituted ac for it; and they who 


pronounced it ſo, wrote it after the ſame Manner: But 
ſuch as were accuſtom'd to pronounce the guttural, wrote 
it likewiſe. 8 7 2 
I, is the ninth Letter of the Engliſh Alphabet, and 
is both a Vowel and a Conſonant, agreeable to 
which two different Powers, it has two different Foriris. 
The Hebrews called the 7 Conſonant Fod, wp, from m, 
Hand and Space; in Regard it is ſuppoſed to repreſent 
the Hand clenched, ſo as to leave the Space underneathy 
void. With them it was pronounced as the Conſonant y; 
as it ſtill is among the Germans, and ſome other People. 
The Greeks had, no 5 Conſonant, and for that Reaſon 
uſed their Vowel i inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in 


Sound. The French and Engliſh have two Kinds of 
Conſonants, the firſt has a ſnuffſing Kind of Sound, and 
ſerves to modify that of the Vowels, pretty much like 


2; as in Jew, Juſt, Jovial; the latter is pronounced 


like the Hebrew Jod; Inſtances of which we have in 


ſome of our Words, which are indifferently wrote with 


ay or an i before a Vowel, as Voiage, Voyage, Loial, 
Loyal, &c. in which Caſes the 7 is apparently a Conſo- 


nant, as being a Motion of the Palate, which gives a Mo- 
dification to the following Vowel. 1 
The Vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for ex- 


Account that Verſe in Virgil, 
Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt. 
which abounds in 1's, is generally admired, 


o 


The Vowel i was the only Vowel the | 
not mark with 4 Daſh of the Pen, to ſhew when it 


was long; inſtead of which to denote it long, they 
_ uſed to make it bigger than ordinarily ; as in PIso, VIvus, 
Sc. According to Lipſius they repeated it when it was ta be 


long, as in Dit. They ſometimes alſo denoted the 
Length of -this Letter, by adding s to it, and turning 


preſſing fine and delicate, but humble Things, on which | 


Romans did 


it into a Diphthong, as Dive; for Divi, Omneis for 


Omnis, &c. 


= 


EK, is a double Conſonant, arid the tenth Letter of the 


Alphabet. It is borrow'd from the Greek Kappa, and 


on it as a ſuperfluous Letter, and ſays it was never to 


be uſed except in Words, borrow'd from the Greek. 


Dauſquius, after Saluſt, obſerves, that it was unknown 
to the antient Romans. Indeed we ſeldom find it in any 


Latin Author, except in the Word Kalende, where it 


ſometimes ſtands in lieu of a c. Carthage, however, 


is frequently ſpelt on Medals with a K: SaLvis Ave. 


; was but little uſed among the Latins. Preſcian look*d 
The 5 then is a Letter, and a Conſonant of the guttu- 


ET CA Es. FEL. KART. and ſometimes the Letter K 


alone, ſtood for Carthage. M. Beger has obſerved, 


that a Capital K, on the Reverſe of Medals of the Em- 


perors of Conſtantinople, ſignified KonsTanTINUs ; and 
on the Greek Medals, he will: have it to ſignify KOIAH 
EYPIA, Cele-Syria., | | | 
Quintilian tells us, that in his 
gotten a miſtaken Notion, that wherever the Letter c and 
a occurred at the Beginning of a Word, & ought to be 
uſed inſtead of the c. Lipſius oblerves, that K was a 
Stigma, antiently mark'd on the Foreheads of Criminals 
with à red-hot Iron. VEN 
The Letter K, has various Significations in old Cha- 


racters, and Diploma's ; for Inſtance, K R ſtood for 


Chorus, K R. C. for Cara Civitas; K RM for Carmen, 


K R. AM. N. Carus Amicus NMaſter; K S, Chaos; 


K T. Capite Tonſus, &c. 


The French never uſed the Letter K, except in a few 


Terms of Art, and proper Names borrow'd from other 
Countries. Ablancourt, in his Dialogue of the Letters, 
brings in K, complaining that it has been often in a fair 
Way to be baniſhed out of the French Alphabet, and con- 
| fined to the Countries of the North. > 
R. 


In 


Time ſome People had 
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A In the Engliſh the & is uſed much more than need be, 
particularly at the Ends of Words, after c, as in Pub- 
lick, Phyfick, where it is of no Manner of Service. 

IL, is a Semi-Vowel, or Liquid; making the eleventh 
Letter of the Alphabet. It has a ſweet Sound, and is 
pronounced by applying the Tongue to the Palate. 

Paſſerat obſerves, that 1 was frequently uſed among 
© the Antients for &, as in. Cillibæ for Cibillæ; for d, as 
Alipe for Adipe, &c, and for almoſt all the other Letters. 

The double is a modern Contrivance, and was never. 
uſed among antient Roman Authors: They wrote Alium, 
not Allium; Macelum, not Macellum; Polucere, not Pol- 
.. 

The double 7! of the Greeks was ſometimes changed 

by the Romans into li, as in axxouar, ſalio, &c. r has 

„ alſo been turn'd into two 14s, as Hira, Hilla, &c. and / in- 
to x, or xill; as Ala, Axilla; Mala, Maxilla ;, Velum, 
Vexillum, &c. 8 OILY FEE 
The Spaniards and Welch uſually double the 7 at the 
Beginning ofa Word, which ſounds nearly the ſame with 
the Engliſh bl, or fl. „ Hwy | 
Ihe Figure of our I we borrow from the Latins, 
they from the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, 
whoſe Lamed is much like our /, 
Angle is ſomewhat more acute. | 
MM, is a liquid Conſonant, and the twelfth Letter. in 
the Alphabet. It is pronouced by ftriking the upper 

Lip againſt the lower; in which the Pronunciation of 

this Letter agrees with that of ö; the only Difference be- 
_ tween the two, conſiſting of a little Motion made in the 
Noſe, in pronouncing m, and not in 5; whence it ar 1 
| pens, that thoſe who have taken cold, for m ordinarily 
pronounce 5. | | | 


Quintilian obſerves, that the m ſometimes ends Latin 
Words, but never Greek ; the Greeks always changing 
it, in that Caſe, into , for the Sake of the better 
Sound, 5 e | 

N, is a liquid Conſonant, and the thirteenth Letter of 
the Greek, Latin, French, Engliſh, &c. Alphabets. 
Its Sound is that of a d, paſſed through the Noſe. The 


” 


. 


frequently a mere naſal Vowel, without any Thing of 


partly on Account of the Reſemblance of Sound, and 


omitting the laſt Column, is formed x ; and thus from 
the Capital N, by omitting the firſt Column, is form'd 
the Greek Minuſcule y. 1 
N before p, b, and n, the Latins change into m, and 
frequently into / and r, as in-ludo, illudo; in-rigo, irri- 


and the Greets do the ſame, as when for Manlius, they 


write Max-, Sc. the Greeks alſo, before x, y, X, 5, 


changed the y into y ; in which they were followed by 
the antient Romans; who for Angulus, wrote Ag- 
gulus, &c. | | 8 „ TY 
The Latins retrench the , from Greek Nouns 
ending in c; AS Xtο. Leo, Jeaxun, draco, &c. On 
the contrary, the Greeks add it to thoſe ending in o; as 
| Ralwv, Negwy, for Cato, Nero. | 4 5 
O, is the fourteenth Letter of the Alphabet, and the 


fourth Vowel. The Grammarians call it a cloſe Vowel, 


becauſe pronounced with the Mouth ſhut. 

Among the Latins, the o bore ſo great an Affinity 
with the u, that they frequently confounded them; 
writing Confb/, and pronouncing Conſul. | 

The Greeks had two o's, viz. Omicron, o, and 
Omega, „; the firſt pronounced on the Tip of the 


_ Lips with a ſharp Sound, the ſecond in the Middle of 


che Mouth with a full Sound, equal to oo in Engliſh. The 
long and ſhort Pronunciation of the Engliſh o, are an 
Equivalent to the two Greek ones; the firſt as in ſup- 
poſe, the ſecond as in obey. | 
P, is a Conſonant, and the fifteenth Letter in the 
Engliſh Alphabet. When the P is followed with an E, 
11 the ſame Word, it has the Sound of an F; thus Phi- 


_ loſephy is pronounced Filoſophy. 


as a ſuperfluous Letter. 
excepting that the 


Abbot Dangeau obſerves, that in the French the u is 
the Sound of a Conſonant in it; he calls it the ſclavo- 
nick Vowel. The Hebrews call their » Nun, which ſig- 

nifies Child, as being ſuppoſed the Off-ſpring of n; 


partly on that of the Figure. Thus from the m, by 


of the Alphabet. 
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P and R are fo like each other, that Quintilian declares . 
that in the Word obtinuit, his Reaſon requir'd him to 
put a b, but that his Ears could bear nothing but a p, 
optinuit : Hence in antient Inſcriptions, and old Gloſſa- 
ries, it appears theſe two Letters have been often con- 
founded, Several Nations ftill pronounce one for the 
other, the Germans particularly, who ſay ponum vinum, 
for bonum vinum. Plutarch obſerves, it was uſual for 
thoſe of Delphos to ſay gelen, for welen; and among the 
Latins, as often as an / followed, the 4 was changed 
into a p, as ſcribo, ſcripſi. 

Q, is a Conſonant, and the ſixteenth Letter of the 
Alphabet, and has this particular to it, that it is always 


followed by an . 


The Q is formed from the Hebrew 2, Chaph; which 
moſt other Languages have borrow'd, though ſome of 
them have rejected it again, particularly the Greeks, 
who now only retain it as a numeral Character, called 
XOTTOY ETIONhOV. 1 5 X | : 

In Effect, there is that Reſemblance between the Q 
and C in ſome Languages, and K in others, that many 
Grammarians, in Imitation of the Greeks, baniſh the Q. 
Papias even affirms, that all 
the Latin Words now wrote with a Q, were wrote among 
the antient Romans with a C, but we want better Autho- 
rities. For though that may hold in many Caſes, inſo- 


much that we ſtill write indifferently quur or cur, cum, 


or quum, quotidie, or cotidie, &c. yet does it not thence 


follow, that they wrote cis, ce, cid, for quis, que, quid? 


What Inſcriptions authorize ſuch Reading? Far from 
this, the Antients ſometimes ſubſtituted q for c- and 

wrote quojus, quos, for cujus, cus, &c. e 
Varro however, and ſome other Grammarians, as we 


are told by Cenſorinus, &c. would never uſe the 3. The 


Truth is, its Uſe or Diſuſe ſeems to have been ſo little 


ſettled and agreed on, that the Poets uſed the q or c in- 


differently, as beſt ſuited their Meaſures; it being 
a Rule, that the q join'd the two following Vowels into 
one Syllable; and that the c imported them to be divided. 
Hence it is, that Lucretius uſes cuiret, for three, Sylla- 
bles in lieu of guiret; acua for aqua; and that Plautus 
uſes relicuum for reliquum ; as in quod dedi datum non vel- 
lem relicuum non; where the cuum muſt be two Syl- 
lables, otherwiſe the Trochaick Verſe will be lame of 


a Foot. © $4 


In the French, the Sound of the q and & are ſo near a- 
kin, that ſome of their niceſt Authors think the former 
might be ſpared. Ramus adds, that till the Eſtabliſn- 
ment of Royal Profeſſors in the Univerſity of Paris, un- 


der Francis I. they always-ufed & in the Latin, the ſame 


as in the French, pronouncing kis, kalis, kantus, &c. for 


quis, qualis, quantus. 
go, &c. in which they agree with the Hebrews, who in 
lieu of Nun, frequently double the following Conſonant; 


Some very learn'd Men make 4 a double Letter, as 
well as k and x. According to them, q is evidently a 


c and joined together. It is not enough that the Sound 


is the ſame ; but they ſee the Traces of c « in the Figure 
of Q; the V being only laid obliquely, ſo as to come 
within the Cavity of the C, as C. To confirm this, 
they ſay. the Antients wrote gi, qe, gid ; tho Joſ. Scali- 


ger, Littleton, &c. think this no Proof of the Point; 


for in Gruter's Inſcriptions, we find not only the g, but 
alſo the c put for u; as cintus for quintus, ficis for ſiguis, 
&c. yet no Body ever imagined the c a double 
Letter. | 1 Pr ono 
R, is a liquid Conſonant, and the ſeventeenth Letter 
The Grammarians hold it a Semi- 
Vowel ; eſpecially in the Greek, where, in common with 
the other HA it admits an Aſpirate, &c. tho* whe- 


ther the Aſpirate ſhould be ſounded before, or after it, 


is ſome doubt. We find Inſtances of each, thus pen, the 
Latins wrote rbeda; and podiov,' the Æolians wrote odor. 
The antient Goths and Teutons, Littleton obſerves pre- 
fixed h to r, 3 : 1 155 | 

The Hebrews allow the r the Privilege of a Guttural, 


that is, they never double it, which yet is done by the 


Arabs, Greeks, and Latins, &c, 3 | 
Perſius calls the r litera canina, becauſe the Dogs ſeem 
to pronounce it in Snarling ; yet it ſhould ſeem to have 


had a ſofter Sound among the Romans, than among us, 


by its being frequently interpoſed to prevent 1 


of Vowels; as m rarus, from 
Softneſs was ſuch as frequently occ | 
as uſeleſs in Writing. Thus for Hetruſci, they frequently 
wrote-Thuſci, and even Tuſci ; and for Surſum, Rurſus, 
prorſus ; Suſum, Ruſus, Proſus. 5 
In Effect, there was that Agreement between the 


2 Sc. and this 
1 


doubling of 


eir Conſonants, it was no Wonder- they 


Hence too it came to paſs, that what they at firſt pro- 
nounced Aſa, Aſena, Caſmen, was afterwards Ara, Arena, 


afterwards called Furii, and Valerii. Cicero tells us, the 
Papirii were firſt called Papiſii; and even fixes the Time 
when the Change was made, viz. in the Year of Rome, 


© | 8 b rom the ſame Softneſs of the Sound of the r, it 
came to be uſed indifferently with the /, in many 


Words, e. gr. Latiaris, and Latialis, Palilia, and Pa- 
rilia, &c. | 8 198 
Tho' the r more frequently degenerated into J; thus 
Remures became changed into Lemures, Interlego, Per- 

| luceo into Intelligo, and Pelluceo, &c. os 


a Word, unleſs it be immediately before a Vowel, e. gr. 
 Aimer ſon Roy, that r in Aimer is not ſounded, and the 
Word is pronounced as if there was none, and as if it was 
wrote Aimé ſon Roy; on the contrary, in Aimer a boire, 
ther is pronounced, becauſe immediately before a Vowel; 
but then the Pronunciation of the r muſt be very ſoft; 
as if the Tongue ſhould 
the whole Streſs on the a. 


n 


Alphabet; and is accounted one of the three hiſſing 


held a Semi-Vowel, as forming a Kind of imperfect 
Sound, without the Aſſiſtance of any Vowels. | 

Some of the Antients avoided all Uſe of 
ſtudiouſly, particularly Pindar, who has whole Poems 
without once mentioning it. And hence alſo in Plautus, 
and ſome other of the Latin Poets, we find it cut ab- 


where twas not wanted; as Caſmene, for Camenæ, Cz/- 
na, for Cena, &c. VCF 5 
Of all the others, the / is neareſt a-kin to the 7; 
hence it was frequently changed, by Reaſon of its diſa- 
greeable Sound into r. | | 

In the Inflections of Nouns, / is variouſly changed; 
ſometimes into 78, as flos, foris; ſometimes into u, as 


Verbs it is frequently put for other Letters; for 5, as in 
Jubeo, juſi; for c, as in parco, 


bY laſi; tor g, as in ſpargo, ſparſi, acc. 
'I The Latins alſo frequently changed the Greek / into /, 


The double ¶ was frequently changed into x, as wiooa, 
pix; and ſometimes even the ſingle one, as Alas, Ajax. 
Ihe old and the new Orthography of the French, 
differ chiefly on the Uſe of the /; the latter omitting it 
in Writing, where it is not heard in the Pronunciation, 
and the former retaining it. Thus the Followers of the 
one, particularly the Academy, in their Dictionary, write 
Tempeſte, Huiſtre, Fluſte ; thoſe of the other, Temptte, 
Huitre, Flite, &c. In the ſame Language, s is never 
Pronounced, or founded at the End of a Word, unleſs, 
like the r it be immediately before a Vowel, e. gr. Ja- 
vois Chante, 5 in Javois, is not ſounded before Chantz, 
and the Word is pronounced as if there was no s, viz. 
Javoi Chanté; but it is not the ſame in Favois Aimé, 
where the is pronounced as if it was wrote Javoi Saime. 
. T, is a Conſonant, and- the nineteenth Letter in the 
Alphabet. In Sound it bears a Reſemblance to the 4, 
for which Reaſon they are often put for each other; and 
Quintilian even rallies thoſe who made any Scruple of 
writing the one for the other; as at for had, ſet for ſed, 
haut for baud, &c. | p 
. Thet is one of the five Conſonants, which the Ab- 
bot Dangeau calls palatal, . and which are d, t, g, k, and 
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oned its being dropt 


Sound of the 10 and r, that as the Romans avoided the 


here dropped the r; the / ſupplying the Place of both. 


Carmen; and thoſe firſt named Fuſi, and Valęſii, were 


rowed from the Languages where it is uſed. 
In the French the r is never pronounced at the End of 


paſs ſlightly over it, to lay 


Conſonants; the other two being 2 and i. It is alſo 
the / very | 
in the Engliſh and French, has the ſame Sound with « /, 


ruptly off, as in Dignu, Omnibu, &c. Others on the 
contrary, affected the Uſe of it every where, inſerting it 


Janguis, ſanguinis; ſometimes into d, as pes, pedis; 
ſometimes into t, as nepos, nepotis. On the contrary, in 


panſi; for d, as in Judo, 


as Awibag, Annibal; into d, as hte, medicum, &c. Vowel, ſome Authors have judged it unneceſſary in 


n; the four firſt whereof have the ſame Relation to each 
other, as the labial 5, p, and v, f, have. D, for In- 
ſtance, having the ſanſe Relation to 7, that & has to p, 
or v to f. | hes, 

The , the fame Author obſerves, is a Letter of a 
ſtrong Sound; ſo that a feeble one cannot be heard be- 
fore it. Hence to form the Supine of rego, the : of tum 
changes the g, and ſtrengthens it to the Sound of a c; 
ſo that we ſay reum, as in the Preterperfect Tenſe rexi, 
which we pronounce reh. | 

U, is the fifth Vowel, and the twentieth Letter in the 
Alphabet. Beſides the Vowel #, there is a Conſonant 
of the ſame Denomination, wrote v, or V. 

The Pronunciation of the u, as now uſed among the 
Engliſh, French, &c. is borrow'd from the antient 
Gauliſp; for all the other weſtern People, with the Ro- 
mans, pronounce it ov. _ 

W, is a Letter particular to the northern Languages 
and People, as the Engliſh, Dutch, Poliſh, and others 
of Teutonick and Sclavonick Original | 

The w is allo ſometimes admitted into the French, 
Talian, &c. in proper Names, and other Terms, bor- 

In Engliſh, the w is uſually a Conſonant, and as ſuch 
may go before all the Vowels, except in «; as in Want, 
Weapon, Winter, World, Re. 9 5 

It is ſometimes alſo a Vowel, and as ſuch follows any 
of the Vowels, a, e, o, and unites with them into 
a Kind of double Vowel, or Diphthong; as in Law, 


Ewe, Sow, &. 


The Engliſh w is ſounded as in Latin, u, in quantum, 


Ge „ ſuadeo, lingua, its Sound is alſo commonly like the groſs 
S, is a Conſonant, and the eighteenth Letter of the or full u, rapidly pronounced. In French, the Sound 


of the w does not differ from that of the ſingle v. 
X, is a double Conſonant, and the twenty- ſecond Let- 
ter of the Engliſh Alphabet.. 5 
The x of the Latins, and # of the Greeks, are com- 
poſed of c, and x o; whence to this Day the Letter x, 


or & ſ, Thus we pronounce Alexander, as if wrote A. 
lecſanger, or Alekſander. JFFͤͤ!E ET» 

_ The [talians have no x at all in their Language, but 
both ſpeak and write Aleſſandro. The Spaniards pro- 
nounce the x like the Engliſh c before a ; viz. Alexandro, 
as if it were Alecandro. The Portugueſe pronounce it 

In foreign Words | uſed in Engliſh, they ſometimes 


ſoften the x into a double ; as Bruſſels, for Brux- 


ences, Ke.. EY: . | | 
The Letter is not known in the Hebrew, or other 
oriental Languages; but in lieu of it, they write the two 
ſimple Letters whereof it is compounded ; and the like 


do the modern Germans. | 


T, is the twenty-third Letter, in the Engliſb Alpha- 


bet, borrowed originally from the Greek v. 


It is occaſionally both Vowel and Conſonant. As a 


Engliſh, in Regard its Sound is preciſely the ſame with 
that of the i. Accordingly it is but little uſed, except 


in Words borrow'd from the Greek, to denote their 
Origin, by repreſenting the Greek i. 117 


The Vowel y has a Place in ſome Words purely in Eu- 
gliſb; and that both in the Middle thereof, as in ching, 
frying, &c. and at the End as in lay, &c. | 

Some aſcribe the Uſe of the y in pure Engliſh and 
French Words, and thoſe that have no y in Latin or 
Greek, to this, that antiently each of thoſe Words were 
pronounced with a double ii, which having ſomething 


awk ward in it, the y was ſubſtituted in lieu thereof. 


Others ſay that thoſe Words being antiently wrote, 
as well as pronounced with a double zz, which they ſtill 
are in the Walloon, as paiing, pailſan, &c. to avoid 
their being miſtaken for an 4 with two Dots over it, 
they made the ſecond ij longer than the firſt, and ſo 
formed the y without deſigning it. Some give a par- 
cular Reaſon why Words ending in i, came to be wrote 
with y, viz. that the Copiſts found the Tail of the y very 
commodious to adorn the Margins and Bottoms of 
Pages withal. : ON RD On 

When it follows a Conſonant, it is a Vowel; 2 

| when 
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when it precedes a Vowel, it is a Conſonant, and ſhould 
be called ye, and not oy. 

The Romans uſed the y for the Vowel u, which they 
had no Characters for, diſtinct from the v Conſonant: 
Their Way being to pronounce the common , as we 
do the Diphthong æ, and the Greet uin, as the En- 

gliſb and French u. 


In Engliſh, and ſome other modern Tongues, Authors 


begin to diſpenſe more and more with the preciſe Or- 
thography, which requires all Words that have an Up- 
filon in the Greek, to be wrote with a y; and with Rea- 
ſon, ſince the Engliſh Greek y, has loſt the Sound it had, 
in the Language whence they borrow it. But is certain- 


ly ridiculous to uſe it as many do, in Words which 


indeed have a Greek 2 but have no « in the 
Greek, as in Eclipſe. 


Z, is the laſt Letter in the Alphabet, and one of 


the double Conſonants, both among the Latins and 
Greeks. Its Pronunciation is much more ſoft and obtuſe 


n the x, which makes Quintilian call it Fucundiſſima, 


and Dulciſima. Nevertheleſs the Sound was not always 
the ſame as it is now, which is but as it were half that 
of an S. 
IF ad jmething alſo in it of the a, but only what 
ſounded very ſmoothly. Thus Mezentius was pro- 
\ nounced, as if it had been Medſentius, &c. 
The 2 had alſo an Affinity with the 9: 
Z d Græcis v 
bantur. _ 
Note, That all the Letters of the Alphaber, jokes 
mentioned, were alſo numeral Characters a the 
Antients, viz. 


venit, licet etiam % primo 9 Grecd ute- 


A, ſignified 500, „ wick a Daſh a-top T it ſtood for 


ooo, but we ſhall here obſerve, once for all, that it 
was not ſtrictly obſerv'd among the Antients, that this 
Uſe of numeral Letters had Place, as is commonly ſup- 
| poſed. I/idore Hiſpalenſis, an Author of the ſeventh 
Century, affirms it expreſly ; Latini autem numeros ad 
literas non computant. 

duced in the Days of Barbariſm. 
plaining what that Uſage was, at the Beginning of 
each Letter of his Gloſſary, the Generality of Dic 
tionary-Writers who take it from him, miſtake him. 
The Account, they all ſay, is found in Valerius Pro- 


Bus; whereas du Cange lays no ſuch Thing, but only 


that it is found in a Collection of Grammarians, among 
whom are Valerius Probus, and Petrus Diaconus, 
B, ſtood for 300, as appears by this Verſe, 


Et B trecentum per ſe retinere videtur. 


When 2 Line was drawn above the K it ſtood for 


3000; with a kind of Accent below it for 200; but 
among the Gre 
nified only tw 


C, among the Romont ſignified 100, according to 


the Verſe, 


Non plus quam centum C litera ds Nen, 


383 add, that a Daſh over it made it ſignify a 


hundred Thouſand; but it would be hard to find an 
Inſtance hereof among the Antients. 


D, ſignified 500; which ariſes hence, that in the 
| Gothick Character the D is half the M, which — 


fies a Thouſand, Hence the Verſe, | . 


Litera D velut A, quingentos fignificatit. 


A Daſh added a-top P, denotes it to ſtand for 5000. | 


E, ſignified 250, according to the Verſe, 
E quoque ducentos, & quinquaginta tenebit. 
F, hgnified 40; according to the Verſe, 
Sexta qiaterenes gerit, que diſtat ab Alpha. 
G, ſignified 400; according to the Verſe, 
G, quadringentos demonſtrativa tenebit. 


When a Daſh was added a-top &, it ſignified 40,000, 


H, ſignified 200; according to the Verſe, 
H guogue ducentos, per ſe deſignat habendo ©; 
n 


CRAMMARS 


Thus Capella, | 


The Uſage was really intro- 
M. du Cange ex- 


5 as well as Hebrews, this Letter ſig- 


When a Daſh was added a- top E, it ſignified 200,000, 
I, ſignified 100 ; according to the Verſe, 


J. c. compar erit, & centum ſiguiſicabit. 


I, in the ordinary N Way of Numbering, ſig- 


nifies One; and when repeated, ſignifies as. many 
Units as it is repeated Times, 


K, ſignified 250; according to the Verſe, 


K, quoque ducentos, & quinquaginta tenebit. 


When it had a Stroke a-top, K it ſtood for-250,000. 


L, among the Aiitietits, and ſtill in the Roman Cy- 
phering ſignifies 50; according to the Verſe, 


Quinquies L denos numero defignat habendos. 


When a Daſh was added a-top of E it ſtood for 


30, 00; L was uſed for 50, as being half a C, 
which ſignified 100, and was formerly written thus - 


which, according to Paſquier, makes two LL, the 
one upright and the other inverted. _ 


M, ſignified 1000, according to the Verſe, 
M, Caput es numeri, quem ſcimus mille tenere. 
When a Daſh is added a-top of it, as N, it 19985 


| hed a thouſand times thouſand. 


N, ſignified goo, 4 to | the Verſe | in Ba- 


n 
NM Quogue nongentos numero dęſignat habendos. 


And when a Line or Stroke over * it ſtood 


for goo. 
O, ſignified eleven, as in the Verſe, 


O, Numerum geſtat, qui nunc undecimus extat. 


When a Daſh a-top, as , it ſignified 11, 0. 


P, ſignified the ſame with G, viz. 100, according 


to the Verſe e,of Ugutio, 
P, Similem cum & numerum monſtratur habere. 


Though Baronius thinks it rather ſtood for ſeven. 
When a Daſh was added a-top of P, it ſtood for 
| 400,000. _ 
Q ſignified 500, as in the Verſe, 


Q Velut A cum D quingentos vult numerare. 


A Daſh over it, as T, denoted it to ſignify 500,000, 


R, ſignified 80, according to the Verſe, 
O#oginia dabit tibi R, quis numerabit. 


With a Daſh a-top, as T, it ſignified 80, o00.— 
5 The Greek r, P, ſignified 100. 


8, ſignified ſeven, according to the Verſe, 
S, Vero ſeptenos, numeratos fignificabit. 
T, ſignified 160, according to the Verſe, 
2 Quoque centenos, & ſexaginta tenebit. 
With a Daſh a-top of T, it ſignified 160,000. 
V, ſignified five, according to the Verſe, 
NV, Vero quinque dabit tibi, fi ref numerabis. 
With a Daſh a-top of V, it ſignified 5000, 


> fignified 150, or according to Baronius 159, as 


in the Verſe, 
2. Dat centenos, & quinquaginta u novenos. 


With a Daſh a-top of Y, ſignified 1 50,000. 
Z, ſignified 2000, according to the Verſe, 
Ultima E tenens, finem bis mille tenebit. 


With a Daſh a- top of T, it ſignified two thouſand | 


times two thouſand. 


Note, alſo, That the numeral S now chiefly in 


Uſe, are the common and the Roman; to which may 
be added the Greek, and another called the French 
Character; as alſo the Letters of other Alphabets, 
| Which have been made uſe of to expreſs Numbers. 
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Common Chara#ters, are thoſe ordinarily called the 
Araki as ſuppoſed to have been invented by the 
Arabick Aſtronomers 3 though the Arabs themſelves 
call them the Indian Characters, as if they had bor- 
rowed them from the People of India. The Arabick 
Characters are n vix. I, 2, 3, 4, 3 6, 7, 8, 9, O, 
16 called Cypher. e 
—_— Roman WH, rafter , conſiſts of the Majuſcule 
Letter of the Roman Alphabet; whence probably its 
Name, or perhaps from its being uſed by the antient 
Romans on their Coins; and in the Inſcriptions of 
their publick Monuments erected in honour of their 
Gods, and great Men, on their Sepulchres, &c. 
The numeral Letters that compoſe the Roman Cha- 
_ rafters, are in Number feven, viz. I. V, X, L. C, 
D. M. The I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, 
C hundred, D five hundred, M a thouſand. The I 
is expreſſed thus, IV. I before V or X taking an 
| Un from the Number expreſſed by each of thoſe 
Letters. To expreſs ſix, an I is added to a V, VI; 
for ſeven, two, VII; and for» eight, three, VII; 
nine is expreſſed by an I before X, IX, agreeable to 
the preceding Remark. The like Remark may be 
made of the X before L or C, except that the Dimi- 
nution is by Tens, not Units, thus XL ſignifies forty, 


hundred, that Number may alſo be expreſſed, by an 
I before a C inverted, thus ID, and thus in lieu of the 
M, which ſignifies a thouſand, is ſometimes uſed an I 
| between two C's, the one ere, the other inverted, 


preſſed IDC, and ſeven hundred ICC, Cc. : 
The Greeks had three Ways of expreſſing Numbers : 


from à 1, to w 24; in which Manner the Books of 
Homer's Ilias are diſtinguiſhed. Another Way was 


Tens; 1 12, „ 20, &c. Hundreds; ' 100, «200. 
Thouſands they expreſſed by a Point, or Accent un- 
der a Letter, e. gr. & 1000, & 2000, &c, A third 
Way was by fix capital Letters, thus I (is for A4 1, 
1 (weilt) 5, A (dex) 10, H ( Hex r 100, X (xu 
1000, M (bel, ö. 

The Hebrew Alphabet was divided into 9 Units: 


by Units prefix d to Hundreds, as, W, 1534, &c. 
Trench Character fo called, becauſe invented, and 
chiefly uſed by the French, conſiſts of ſix Figures; 

Part taken from the Letters of the uſual current 
Hand, and partly invented by the Contriver. — The 


ſtanding for one, b for five, the x for ten, the L for 
fifty, the C for an Hundred, and the laſt Character 


of the Roman Character; and its Uſe is in moſt Re- 
ſpects the ſame, particularly in what relates to the 


or after others, diminiſh or increaſe their Value: In- 


deed it has theſe Things peculiar to it, that when ſe- 
veral Units occur ſucceſſively, only the laſt is ex- 


ty; jj xx), ninety-one; jilixxxij, ninety-two, Gc.— 
It is principally uſed in the Chamber of Accompts, in 


the Accompts given in by Treaſurers, Receivers, 


Farmers, and other Perſons concerned in the Manage- 
ment of the Ne ẽnün un. 


According to Crinitus, Moſes invented the Hebrew 


| Letters, Abraham the Syrtack and Chaldee; the Pheni- 


ctans thoſe of Attica, brought into -Greete by Cadmus, 
and thence by the Pelaſgians into Italy, Nicoſtrata the 


Latin, Js the Egyptian, and Yulfilas thoſe of the Goths. 


As to the firſt Letters, what they were who firſt in- 
| e | i 24 


repeated twice makes two, II; thrice, three III; 


the moſt antient Book. 


But as China is fo remote, and had fo little Communi- 
and XC ninety; and I, followed with an X ſixty, 


IX, Sc. the C before D or M, diminiſhes each by a 
hundred. Beſides the Letter D which expreſſes five 


thus CID: Agreeable to this ſix hundred may be ex- 


The moſt ſimple was for every fingle Leter, according 
to its Place in the Alphabet, to denote a Number 


by dividing the Alphabet into 8 Units; a 1, B 2, &c. 


x 1, 2 2, &c. —9 Tens; 10, » 20, &c. 9 Hun- 
dreds; p 100, „ 200, &c. 3 500, h Goo, I 700, 
3 800, y 900. —Thouſands were ſometimes expreſſed 


ſix Characters are j, b, x, L, C, , the j Conſonant 
for a Thouſand.— This Character is only an Imitation 


Combination of certain Letters, which placed before, 


preſſed. adly, That ninety, and the following Num- 
bers to one hundred, are expreſſed thus, jjjxxx, nine- 


vented them, and among what People they were firſt in 
Uſe, chere is ſtill room to doubt; however ſetting aſide 
Conjectures, and Prejudice, the Buſineſs of Antiquity 
ſeems to lie between the Egyptiaus and Chineſe. Peil 
attributes the firſt Invention of Letters to Abrabam 
Joſepbus, St. Irenzus, and others to Enoch; Bibliander 
to Adam; Fuſebius, Clemens Alexandrinus, Cornelius 
Agrippa, to Moſes ; Pomponius Mela, Herodian, Feſtus, 
Pliny, Lucan, &c. to the Phenicians ; St. Cyprian, to 


Saturn; Tacitus to the Egyptians, and ſome to the 


Ethiopians, | 

The Egyptian Mummies, and Obeliſes, prove a 4 
Antiquity on the Side of the Hieroghyphicts; but if the 
Chineſe Chronology may be credited, their Characters 


are vaſtly more antient than thoſe of the Egyptians, 


The Chineſe make Fobi, the firſt of their Kings, the In- 


ventor of their Letters, and compute him to have lived 


2950 Years before Chriſt. During all which Time, 
they pretend to have certain and written Accounts in 
their Books. If this hold true, their Characters muſt be 


older than Moſes: by 1400 Years, and even before Me- 


nes, the firſt King of Egypt, by 300 Years ; ſo that the 


Chineſe Letters appear to be the moſt antient of that 


Kind; and the Book Yekim, ſaid 


cation with theſe Parts of the World; we may reaſonably 


make another Enquiry into the Original of Letters, in the 


hither Parts of Aa, Egypt, and Europe. Here indeed 


the Egyptians ſeem to have the beſt Title. It is more 
than probable from the Obeliſts, &c, That the Hieroghy- 


phicks was the firſt Manner of writing, and the original 
Characters in theſe Parts, as being Prior to Moſes; and 


made, at leaſt in great meaſure, while the Iſraelites were 


Slaves among them, and conſequently not well qualified 
for Inventions ſo very curious. 7 We 


from the Egyptians, or from their nearer Neigh 


Judea and Samaria, is a Queſtion ; ſince ſome of the 
Books of the Old Teſtament, being written in Letters, is 
more likely to have given them the Hint, than the Hie- 
roglyphicks of Egypt. But when, or whereſoever the = 
 Phenicians learn'd this Art, it is generally agreed that 
Cadmus, the Son of Agenor, firſt brought Letters to 
Greece; whence, in the following Ages, they ſpread 


over the reſt of Europe. 


 Rudbecks, who in his Atlantica claims the Glory of 
all Inventions from all other Nations; for the Swedes, 


maintains, that the Jonians had Letters before Cadmus; 


that at the Time of the Siege of Trey, the Greeks had 
but 16 Leiters, whereas the Phenicians had 22: Whence 


he concludes, that it was not either Cadmus or the Phæ- 
nicians, who taught this Art to the Greeks. But, in re- 
gard the other northern Nations had juſt 16 Letters, 
like the Greeks, he concludes' the Greeks muſt either 
have taught them the People of the North, or have 


learn'd em of them: But becauſe the Form and Make 
of the Runic Letters is more artleſs and coarſe than that 


of the Greek Letters, he concludes that thoſe laſt muſt 


be derived from the former. 1 e 
There are few Things on which there has been fo 
much written, as on the original Hebrew Letters; ſince 


Origen; Euſebius Cæſarienſis, St. Jerom, &c. have made 


it the Subject of their Enquiry. If they do not always 


go back to the Beginning of the World, and the Origin 
of Letters, it is at leaſt enquired, what were the Let- 


ters made uſe of by Moſes to tranſmit the Law to Po- 


ſterity, or thoſe uſed by the other Hiſtorians and Pro- 
phets of the Old Teftament, ot even thoſe uſed by the 
ebrews before the Babylonian Captivity ? With regard 


to which, there are three principal Opinions: Some 


imagine, the antient Hebrew Letter the fame with that 


now in Uſe ; of this Opinion are ſeveral Doctors of the 
Talmud, Poſtellus, Buxtorf,” &c. The ſecond Opinion 


is, of thoſe who believe the Samaritan Letter more 


antient ; which is now a more common Opinion, as 
without doubt it is the elder: Several Miſchnick and Ge- 
marick Doctors, many of the Rabbins, and Fathers, 
Origen, St. Ferom, Euſebius, Beda, Gencbrard, Ramben, 


Bellarmine, Scaliger, Drujjus, &c. are of this Opinion. 
8 | 
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The third is that from the Beginning there were two 
Hebretm Characters, the one ſacred the other prophane; 
which is the Opinion of Azuras, R. de Ratenora, Poſtel, 
Buxtorf, Conringius, &c. But this Diſtinction of two 
Hebrew Characters ſeems a mere Chimera, for Father 
Souciet on the Samaritan Medals proves, that the Letters 
in the Inſcriptions of thoſe Medals, are the genuine 
original ZZetrew Characters. 

Having thus examined all the different Letters of ours, 
and ſcveral other Alphabets, we'll attempt next to on 
them together, which is the Doctrine of Hllables; a 
Syllable being part of a Word, conſiſting of one or more 
Letters, which are pronounced together; ; or a compleat 
Sound, uttered in one Breath, conſiſting either of a 
Vowel alone, or of a Vowel, and one or more Con- 
ſonants, not exceeding ſeven : Or according to Scaliger, 
a Syllable is an Element under one Tone or Accent, that 
is, which can be pronounced at once: Or, according to 

Priſcian, a Comprehenſion of ſeveral Letters falling un- 
der one Accent, and producg at one Motion of the 
Breath : Or a literal or articuldte Nahe of an individual 


Sound. 


In every Word therefore, there are as many Hllables 


as there are vocal Sounds, and as many vocal Sounds as 
there are ſimple, or compound Vowels ; each whereof 
requires a diſtinct Motion of the pectoral Muſcles. Thus 
a, a, a, make three Hllables, formed by ſo many Mo- 

tions, diſtinguiſhed by ſmall Stops between each Expira- 
tion. 


In the Hebrew all the Syllables begin with Conſonants, g 


allowing Aleph to be one; nor has any Nabe more than 
2 ſingle Vowel. 
From the Number of Syllables in Words they be- 
come denominated Monofyllables, Bifyllables, 7. rifllables, 
Polifyllables, q. d. Words of one Syllable, two Nehles 
three Syllables, and many Syllables. | 

This leads us inſenſibly into the Doctrine of Words. 
_ Worps, are defined by Meſſ. of Port Royal, diſtinct 
- articulate Sounds agreed on by Mankind, to cy 
their Thoughts and Sentiments by. 


Words, as we have already obſerved, are divided into 


Monofyllables, Biſyllables, &c. 


= Monoſyllables, are Words of a ſingle Syllable, or which 


conſiſt of one or more Letters pronounced together. 


The French Language abounds in Monoſyllables, "more 


than any other. 1 [ his renders it the more perplexing to 


Foreigners, and yet the Beauty of the Language ſeems to 


conſiſt in it. One of the beſt and ſmootheſt Lines in 
Malherbe canſiſts of twelve Monoſyllables ; Henning of 
_ Caliſta, he ſays, 


- Et moy je ne voy rien quand je ne la voy Aa; | 


In this the Genius of the Engliſb Tongue differs very 


much from the French, an uninterruptgd Series of Mono- 


Hllables in the former having always an ill Effect. This 


Mr. Pope intimates and exemplifies in the ſame Verſe, 
And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 


Paſquier cites an Elegy of forty-two Verſes, conſiſting 


wholly of Monofllables. - 

Words, again, are divided into primilives and deri. 
vatives, ſimple and compound, ſynonymous and equivocal. 

Primitive, 1s a Root, or a Word in a Language, which 
is neither derived from any other Language, nor com- 
pounded from any other Word of the ſame.— Thus God 
is a Primitive, godly a Derivative, God-like a Compound. 
In French gloire is a Primitive, glorieux a Bae 
glorifie a Compound. 

Derivative is a Word which takes its Origin from ano- 
ther Word, called its primitive. Such is. the Word 
Derivative, which takes its Origin from its primitive 
-Rivus, a Rivulet or Channel, out of which leſſer Streams 


are drawn; and thus Manhood, Deity, Lawyer, &c. are 


derived from Man, Deus, Law, &c. ö 

Eguivocal, is a Word or Expreſſion that is dubious, 
and ambiguous, or that may have ſeveral Senſes, one 
true, and another falſe, Equivocal Terms anſwer to 
what are otherwiſe called homonymu, or homonymous Terms. 
Such is the Word Emperor, which is both the Name 
of a Dignity, the proper Name of a Perſon, and the 
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Name of a Plant. —So alſo the Latin 64 us, Which 
ſtands indifferently for a Cock, and a Frenchman. 


In theſe Caſes one Word denotes divers Conceptions, 


one Word divers Things: Whence that common Defi- 
nition of Equivocals | in the Schools, Quorum nomen ell 
commune, ratio vero eſſentialis ſecundum illud nomen diverſa. 


Synonymous, is a Word that has the ſame Import, or 


Signification with another, 

Some ſevere Criticks condemn all Uſe of ſynonymous 
Words in the ſame Period, but this is to condemn. all 
Antiquity : So far is the Uſe thereof from being vicious, 
that it is frequently neceſſary ; as Synonyma's contribute 
both to the Force, and Clearneſs of the Expreſſion. If 
the firſt Word ſketch out the Reſemblance of the Thing 
it repreſents, the Synonym that follows, is, as it were, a 
ſecond Touch of the Pencil, and finiſhes the Image. 


Indeed they muſt be uſed with a deal of Diſcretion and 


CEconomy. The Stile muſt be raiſed and brightened, 
not ſtuffed, or loaded with ſynonymous Terms. They 
muſt be uſed as Ornaments, and to render the Expreſ- 
ſion more forcible, without making a Shew of the Riches 
thereof, or heaping Synonyma's on Synonyma's. _ 
But though Hnonymous Words be laudible, * 


Phraſes are inexcuſable: The Reaſon is, that two ſyno- 


nymous Phraſes keep the Mind at wen and let it flag 
and languiſn. 


Note, That f imple, and primitive Words have no 8 
Connection with the Thing they ſignify; whence | 


It is by a 


there is no Rational to be given of them: 
mere arbitrary Inſtitution and Agreement of Men, 


khat they come to ſignify any Thing, — Certain Words 


have no natural Propriety or Aptitude to expreſs cer- 
tain Thoughts, more than others: Were that the 
Caſe there could have been but one Language. But 

in derivative and compound Words, the Caſe is ſome- 
what different; in the forming of theſe, we ſee a Re- 
gad is had to Agreement, Relation, and Analogy ; 
thus moſt Words that have the ſame Ending, have 


one common and general Way of denoting and ſigni- 
fying Things; and thoſe compounded with the ſame 


Propoſitions, have a ſimilar Manner of expreſſing, 


and ſignifying ſimilar Ideas in all the learned Lan- 
guages where they occur. 


For the Perfection of Language it is noma, Mr. 
Locke obſerves, that Sounds can be made Signs of 


Ideas; unleſs theſe can be made uſe of, ſo as to com- 
prehend ſeveral particular Things; for the Multiplica- 


tion of Words would have perplexed their Uſe, had 


every particular Thing needed a diſtinct Name to be 
fignified bj. 

To remedy. this Inconvenience, Language had a 
further Improvement in the Uſe of general Terms, 
whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of 


Sounds was obtained only by the Difference of the 
Ideas, they were made Signs of; . thoſe Names be- 
coming general, which are made to ſtand for general 


| Ideas; and thoſe remaining particular, where the. 


Ideas they are uſed for, are particular, 


It is obſervable, that the Words which ſtand for 
Actions and Notions quite removed from Senſe, are 


borrowed from ſenſible Ideas; as zo imagine, appre- 
bend, comprehend, underſtand, adhere, conceive, inſtil, 
| diſcuſ, Diſturbance, T. ranguility, &c. which are all taken 
from Operations of Things ſenſible, and applied to 
Modes of Thinking. — Spirit, in its primary Significa- 
tion, is no more than Breath; Agel, is a Meſſenger. 
By which we may gueſs what Kind of Notions they 
were, and whence derived, which filled the Minds of 
the firſt Beginners of Languages; - and how Nature, 
even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to 
Men the Original of all their Knowledge; whilſt, to 
give Names that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas 
that came not under their Senſes, they were forced to 
borrow Words from the ordinary and known Ideas of 
Senſation; 


The Ends of Languape i in our Diſcourſe with others, 


4 are chiefly three: Firſt, 'to make our Thoughts, or 


Ideas 


particular Exiſtences; which advantageous Uſe of 
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Object. 


Ideas known one to another. This we fail in, 
x; When we uſe Names without clear and diſtinct 
Ideas in our Minds. 2. When we apply received 
Names to Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that 
Language doth not apply them. 3. When we apply 
them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and 
anon for another Idea. 8 e e oh 
Secondly, to make known our Thoughts with as 
much Eaſe and Quickneſs as is poſſible. This Men 
fail in, when they have complex Ideas, without hav- 
ing diſtinct Names for them; which may happen, 
either through the Defect of a Language which has 
none, or the Fault of the Man which has not yet 
learn'd them. 8 Y Fo 
Thirdly, to convey the Knowledge of Things. 
This cannot be done but when our Ideas agree to 
the Reality of Things.— He that has Names without 
Ideas, wants Meaning in his Words, and ſpeaks only 
empty Sounds. — He that has complex Ideas, with- 


out Names for them, wants Diſpatch in his Expreſ- 


ſion. — He that uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, 
will either not be minded, or not underſtood. — He 


that applies Names to his Ideas, different from the 


common Uſe, wants Propriety in his Language, and 

| ſpeaks Gibberiſn; and he that has Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of 

Things, ſo far wants the Materials of true Knowledge. 


But the moſt celebrated Diviſion the Grammarians 
make of Words, is into eight Claſſes, called Parts of 


Speech; which are Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, 


Adverb, Conjunttion, Prepofition, and Interjection; to 


one or other of which, all the Words, and Turns in all 


Languages, which have, or may be invented to expreſs 
our Ideas, are reducible. 5 3 

Nou, is a Name or Word, which expreſſes the Sub- 
ject ſpoke of; or expreſſes a Subject, whereof ſomething 


is, or may be affirm'd ; as Man, Food, Whiteneſs, Hen- 
5, &c. A Noun, therefore, in Language, anſwers to an 
Kern io ct 7 


The Generality of Subjects ſpoke of, have particular 


Names; yet there are others, which, without being at- 
tached to the ſame particular Subject, are yet real 
Nouns. Thus beſides the particular Name which each 
Perſon bears, and whereby others denote him, he gives 


himſelf another when he ſpeaks of himſelf; as J, or 


nyſell. 


It is only the more particular Names, that in Grammar 


have retain'd the Quality of Nouns; the more general 


ones are called Pronouns. | | 


viz. as divided into Nouns Subſtantive, or Nouns 
AdjetFive.. + pit 5 o 


They are called Subſtantives, when the Objects they 
deſign, are conſider'd ſimply in themſelves, and without 


any Regard to their Qualities. 


They are called Adjectives, when their Objects are 
conſidered as cloath'd with any Qualities. Thus, when 
J fay ſimphy, the Heart, in Engliſh, or Cæur, in French, 
the Word Heart, or Cæur, is called a Noun Subſtan- 
live, inaſmuch as it does not expreſs any of its Qualities; 


but if I fay in Engliſh, the generous Heart, or in French, 
le Cæur genereux (tor in French, the Subſtantive is always 
put before the Adjective, and in Engliſb, the Adjective 


almoſt always before the Subſtantive) I then conſider the 


Heart or Cæur, accompanied with the Quality of gene- 
rous., For this Reaſon, the Word. generous is called 
Noun Adjettive, becauſe it adds a Quality to the 
But in Effect, the Object is alone deſign'd by the 
Nouns Subſtantive, which in this View, are alone the 
proper Nouns. | | | *. 


Adjectives at Bottom, are only Modificatives of Nouns, 


though in one View they may be conſider'd as Nouns, 


vi. as they do not ſo much repreſent a Quality or Circum- 
ſtance of the Object, as the Object itſelf, cloath*d with that 


Quality or Circumſtance. Nor muſt it be omitted, that a 
Noun Adjective frequently becomes a Subſtantive; for as 
its Nature is to expreſs the Quality of an Object, if that 
Quality happens to be the Object itſelf ſpoke of, then, 


jectives. 


_ vous, luy, &c. 


a:cording to our firſt Definition, it becomes a Subſtan- 


tive. Thus af I ſay a good Intention, the Word good is 


here an Adjective, repreſenting the Intention as cloath'd 


with the Quality of Goodneſs; but if I fay be Good is to 


be choſen, or in French, le Bon eſt preferatle, it is evident, 
that Good or Bon is the Subject here ſpoke of, and of 
Conſequence is a Noun Subſtantive, nor are there Caſes 
wanting, wherein Nouns Subſtantives become Ad- 
It is true, in the common Uſe of Grammar, Nouns 
that are really Adjectives are not reckon'd as ſuch ; none 
being eſteem'd Adjectives but thoſe which without any, 
or at leaſt any conſiderable Change in their Inflection and 


Termination, are join'd indifferently to Nouns Subſtan- 
tives of different Genders; 


Nouns are again divided into proper and appellative. 
Nouns proper, are thoſe which expreſs a particular 
Thing or Perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other 
Things of the fame Kind, as Socrates, Peter, Paul, 
James, &c, Nouns appellative are thoſe common 


to ſeveral Individuals, of the fame Kind, as Man, 


Angel, &c. | LB be $8 N 

There are alſo heterogeneous Nouns, which are ſuch 
as are of one Gender in the ſingular Number, and 
of another in the plural. Theſe Nouns are alſo cal- 
led Heteroclite, of which we have various Sorts, viz. 


 defeftive and redundant Heteroclites, &c. Under the 
Claſs of Heterotlites come Aptotes, Diptotes, Monaptotes, 


Triptotes, Tetraptotes, Pentaptotes, &c. | 

Aptote, 18 a Noun indeclinable, or which is without 
any Variation of Caſe; ſuch are the Words fas, 
Mm _— TIT 
Dißptote, is a Kind of irregular Noun, having only 
two Caſes; as fors, forte. | mes he 


Triptotes, are defective Nu which haye only 


three Caſes; ſuch is fors, fortis, forte; or dica, dicas, 
dicam. „„ CES . 

Tetraptote, is a Name given to ſuch defe&ive 
Nouns as have only four Caſes, as are, Aſtas, Re- 


_ petunde, &e. 


Pentaptote, is a Noun which has only five Caſes: 
P RO NON, is a Part of Speech, uſed in lieu of Noun, 
or Name; whence the Denomination fromPro and Nomen, 
«0. d; for News or Name: nope HP ns 
As it would have been diſagreeable to have been al- 
ways repeating the ſame Name, there are Words invent- 
ed in all Languages, called Pronouns, to fave the Ne. 
ceſſity thereof, and to ſtand in the Place of Names; 
as in Engliſh, I, thou, he; in French, moy, toy, or 


| K vous, luy, &c. 
Nouns again, are to be view'd in another Light, 


As Nouns are the Marks or Signs of Things, Pro- 
nouns are the Signs of Nouns. Father Buffier, however, 
ſhews that Pronouns are real Nouns or Names; and that 

all the Difference betwcen what the Grammarians call 
Nouns and Pronouns, is, that the former are more parti- 
cular, and the latter more Eenerat... 

They are called Pronouns, becauſe uſed in the Place of 
particular Nouns. Indeed ſometimes they do not fill the 
Place of Nouns entirely, but need other Words to aſſiſt 
them, to expreſs the Object ſpoken of; ſuch, e. gr. are 
who, whoever, or in French, qui, qui que ce ſoit, Which 
do not expreſs any determinate Object, whereof a Thing 
may be affirm'd, unleſs accompanied with another Word, 
eſpecially a Verb, as whoever labours deſerves a Reward 
or in French, quique ce ſoit qui travaille merite deſtre 
recompenſe. 133 5 

Theſe Father Buffier calls incomplete Pronouns, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from thoſe which expreſs an Object 
completely; as 1, thou, he; in French, moy, toy, or 

The Grammarians ordinarily diſtinguiſh Pronouns into 
four Claſſes, with Regard to their different Signification, 
Formation, Ec. viz. Pronouns perſonal, relative, poſ- 
ſelive, and demonſtrative, to which may be added, inde- 
terminate Pronouns, _ ; n 

Perſonal Pronauns, are thoſe uſed in lieu of Names of 
particular Perſons ; ſuch are I, thou, he, we, ye, bey; 
or in French, mey, toy, Iuy, nous, vous, eux. 

Pronouns relative, which Buffier calls modiſicative, or 
determinative, are thoſe placed after Nouns, with which 


they 


68 


they have ſuch Affinity, that without them they ſig- 
nify norhing, ſuch are who, that; or in French, qui, 
cela, &c, l K 

Proncuns poſſeſſſve, are thoſe which expreſs what each 


poſſeſſes, or what belongs to him, as mine, thine, bis, 


or in French, mien, tien, fien, &c. Theſe are pure Ad- 
jectives, and only differ from the reſt by the Relation 
they bear to Pronouns, whence they are derived, and 
by ſome particular Inflections, which they have in ſome 
Languages. LE non ei e 
Pronouns demonſtrative, are thoſe which ſerve to in- 
dicate or point out the Subject ſpoken of; as this, thofe; 
or in French, cecy, cela, ceuxla, or celles la, &c. 
Pronouns indefinite, are thoſe which expreſs their Sub- 
ject indeterminately; as however, any, &c. theſe coin- 


cide with what Father Buffier calls incomplete Pro- 


Nouns. * * Bal 
« Pronouns are likewiſe divided into Subſtantive and Ad- 
jeftive. To the firſt belong I, thou, he; to the ſecond, 
my, mine, who, what, &c. CES 
Pronouns may alſo be conſider'd in two States; the 


firſt or foregoing State, as I, we; the ſecond or follow- 


80 Things 
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lowing one, as me, us. 


Note, That it has been thought proper, in order to 


render Diſcourſe more expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo 


to embelliſn it by a Variety of Terminations, to con- 
trive certain Diverſities in Adjectives, accommodated 
to the Subſtantives they are applied to: Whence from 
a Regard to that notable Difference there is between 


* 
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the Male Kind, or ſomething analogous to it. 5 
Moſt Subſtantives are ranged under the Heads 
of Maſculine or Feminine. This in ſome Caſes, is 
done with a Shew of Reaſon, but in others is 
merely arbitrary; and for that Reaſon is found to 
vary, according to the Languages, and even according to 
the Words introduced from one Language into ano- 


ther. Thus the Names of Trees are generally Femi- 


nine in Latin, and Maſculine in French. Further, 
the Genders of the ſame Word, are ſometimes varied 
in the ſame Language; thus Alvus, according to 
Priſcian, was antiently Maſculine, but it is now be- 
come Feminine. And Navire, a Ship, in French, was 
antiently Feminine, but is now Maſculine. 


The Feminine GENDER, is that which denotes. the 
Noun or Name to belong to a Female. In the Latin, 
the Feminine Gender is formed of the Maſculine, ' by 


altering its Termination; particularly by changing us in- 
to a. 


little Woman; in French, the Feminine Gender is ex- 


. rs either by a different Termination, or different 
ords, as we have already obſerved, and likewiſe by 


a different Article; thus /e is join'd to a Male, and Ja to 
%%% wohs” RS pers x24 


The Neuter is a Sort of Gender of Nouns, which are : 


neither Maſculine nor Feminine. In Engliſb, and 


other modern Languages, there is no ſuch Thing as 


the two Sexes, all Nouns Subſtantive have been di- Nenner Nouns. 


| ſtinguiſhed, into Maſculine and Feminine Genders, 


and the Nouns Adjective alſo varied to correſpond 
therewith _ _ ee e 
But as there was an Infinity of Words, which had 
no proper Relation, either to the one Sex or the other, 
they had Genders aſſign'd them, rather out of Caprice 
than Reaſon; and hence it is that the Gender of a 
Noun, is frequently dubious and fluctuating. 
Note alſo, That this Inſtitution of Genders, was not 
made with Deſign and Deliberation by the Maſters of 
Language, but was introduced by Cuſtom and Uſage. 
At firſt there was only a Difference between the Names 
of Animals, when ſpoke of Males and Females; by 
Degrees the ſame Regulation was extended to other 


low'd what Uſage had eſtabliſh'd, 3 
Note again, That the oriental Languages frequently neg- 
lect the Uſe of Genders; and the Perfian Language has 


none at all, which ſome imagine, is no Diſadvantage ; 
; ne, that the Diſtinction of Genders is in ſome 


eaſure uſeleſs. The Latins, Greeks, &c. generally 


content themſelves to expreſs the different Genders by 
different Terminations; as bonus Equus, a good 
Horſe; bona Equa, a good Mare; but in Engliſh 
they go farther, and expreſs the Difference of Sex, by 
different Words; as Boar, Sow ; Boy, Girl; Buck, 
Doe; Bull, Cow; Cock, Hen; Dog, Bitch, Oc. 
The French follow in ſome Things the Practice of the 


Latins, api in; others thar of” the Zagt®, "For they the ſingular and the plural; which Numbers are a Mo- 


ſometimes expreſs the Difference of Genders, by dif- 


| ferent Terminations ; as Aſue, Aſneſſe, Chien, Chiene , 


Chat, Chatte, &c. and ſometimes by different Words; 
as Gargon, Fille; Toreau, Vache; Cerf, Biche, &c. 


The e ee, haut twonty-bour e ſingle or alone, or a Number of them conſider'd as 


united together, it is ſaid to be of the ſingular Num- 
ber; as a Tree, a Troop, a Temple, &c, or in French, 


_ diſtinguiſhed from the Males, by the Variation of the 
Termination of the Male into ; of which Number 
are Abbot, Abbeſs; Count, Counteſs; Actor, Ac- 
treſs; Heir, Heireſs; Prince, Princeſs, Sc. which 
is all the Engliſh know of any Thing like 
Genders. my Fey 1 
The eaſtern Languages, as well as the vulgar ones 
of the Weſt, have only two Genders; the Maſculine 
and Feminine. The Greeks and Latins have likewiſe 
the Neuter, Common, and the Doubtful Gender; and 
beſides theſe, they have the Epicene or Promiſcuous, 
which under one ſingle Gender or Termination, in- 
cludes both the Kinds. | 


The Maſculine GEND ER, is that which belongs to 
| * | 


| 


The Grammarians have only noted and al- 


Epicene, is a Term applied to Nouns, which under 


the ſame Gender and Termination, mark indifferently 
two Kinds or Sexes; ſuch in Latin is Aquila, Veſperti- 


tio, &c. which ſignify equally a Male or Female Eagle, 


' or Bat, 


Grammarians diſtinguiſh between Epicene and Com- 


mon. A Noun is ſaid to be common of two Kinds, 
when it may be joined either with a Maſculine or a Fe- 
minine Article; and Epicæne, when it is always 
joined to ſome one of the two Articles, and yet ſig- 


nifies both Genders. 
The Inflection of a Noun, according to its different 


_ Caſes, is called Declegſion, which is a different Thing in 
-the modern Languages, which have not properly any 


Caſes, from what it is in the antient Greek and Latins 
which have. 45251 15 e e | 


Declenſion in Languages, wherein the Nouns admit 


of Changes, whether in the Beginning, Middle, or End, 


is properly the expreſſing or reciting of all thoſe 
Changes in a certain Order, and by certain Degrees, 

called Caſes, 520% DIR HET =. 
In Languages wherein the Nouns do not admit of 
Changes, Declenſon is the expreſſing of the different 


States or Habitudes a Noun is in, and the different Re- 


lations it has; which Difference of Relations is mark'd 


by Particles, called Articles, as a, the, to, from, &c. 


and in French (in the ſingular Number) le, la, du, 5, 


au, or 4, le; and in the plural Number, les, des, aux, 
„ W VVV 
Every Declenſion has commonly two Numbers, viz. 


dification of Nouns, c. to accommodate them to 


the Varieties in their Objects, conſider'd with Regard 
to Number. 4H "Ie 4688 


When a Noun indicates an Object, conſider'd as 


un Homme, un Fille, un Temple, &c. 


When it indicates ſeveral Objects, and thoſe as di- 


ſtinct, it is of the plural Number; as Trees, Temples, &c. 
or in French, Hommes, Filles, &c. Thus when I ſpeak. 


of myſelf, as making Part of ſeveral others, inſtead of I, 


I ſay we, in French, nous, &c. 


The Greeks have a third Number, which they call the 
dual Number, as ſignifying two. The Hebrews have 


ſomething like it, but then it only takes Place when the 
Words ſignify a Thing double by Nature, as the Hands, 
the Eyes, Sc. or by Art, as Sciſſars, Tongs, Ge. 
As to common and appellative Names, they ſeem all 
| naturally 


8 
N 


Thus of the Maſculine bonus Equus, a good Horſe, 
is formed the Feminine bona Equa, a good Mare; ſo of 
parvus Homo, a little Man, is formed parva Femina, a 
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naturally to require a plural Number; yet there are ſeve- 


The Difference of Numbers in Nouns, is expreſs' d by 
a Difference of Termination or Ending. 

In Engliſþ and French, the ſingular is uſually convert- 
ed into plural, by adding 5; as Tree, Trees, Hand, 
Hands ; and in French, Arbre, Arbres, Main, Mains, 
&c. where the Pronunciation requires it, in Eugliſb, as 
when the ſingular ends in or x, /h or ch, it is uſually 
done by the Addition of es, inſtead of . | 
The Plurals of Adjectives, though varied from the 
Singulars in moſt other Languages, yet in Engliſh are 
generally the ſame. 1 i643 (105 207 £1 ed | 

Every Number has commonly fix Caſes, or different 
Inflections, or Terminations of Nouns; ſerving to ex- 
preſs the different States or Relations they bear to each 
other, and to the Things they repreſent. "5176 
There is a great Diverſity among Grammarians, with 
| Regard to the Nature and Number of Caſes. They ge- 
nerally, as already obſerv'd, find fix, even in moſt of 
the modern Languages, which they call the Nominative, 
Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, Vocative, and Ablative : 


But this ſeems only in Compliance with their own Ideas, 


which are form'd cn the Greek or Latin, and which 


Caſe be only meant an occaſional Change in the Termi- 
nation of a Noun or Name, which ſeems to be the juſt 
Tdea of Caſe (Regard being had, either to the Reaſon of 


dere, to fall) there will, in this Senſe, be juſt as many 


leſs, and in others none at all. 
Indeed the Generality of Authors, either have not any 
preciſe Notion of Caſes at all, or they wander ſtrangely 


ſeveral of theſe Caſes be fr 
tive and Dative ſingular, of the firſt Declenſion of the 
Latin; the Dative and Ablative plural of the ſecond, 


Caſe. | A = ö 
It ſeems, however, much more agreeable to the Prin- 


rially, to make as many different Caſes, as there are 
Changes in the Termination of a Name; which would 
free the Engliſb, and other modern Tongues, from the 
Embaraſs of Caſes; moſt of them expreſſing the various 
Relations, not by Changes in Termination, as the An- 
tients, but by the Oppoſition of Articles and Propoſi- 
tions. On this Footing, it is certainly wrong to ſay, 
v. gr. that of a Father, is the Genitive Caſe of Father; 


of the Name Father : They are no Caſes nor Termina- 
tions, but Articles or Modificatives, which ſhew the 
different Relations of the Word Father.” And the fame 
may be ſaid of the Caſes of Nouns, in the French, Ia- 
lian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe Tongues, &c. 
But the Caſe is otherwiſe in the Greek Name walęos, 
or the Latin Patris; which are real Caſes of the Word 
walnp, and Pater, and different from them; and ſome- 
What like this may be ſaid of the Hebrew, Arabick, Ar- 
menian, Poliſh, and German Languages, which in the 
ſame Number admit of Changes in the Termination of 
Words; and yet in theſe Languages, Caſes are pretty 
different from what they are in the Greek and Latin. 
The Hebrew Names, for Inſtance, are not properly de- 


but then this Alteration, inſtead of being in the Noun 
govern'd, as in the Latin, in the Hebrew is in that which 
governs ; as "Pw 72), verbum falſitatis; where the Change 
1s not in pe, falſitas, but in m for Mi, verbum. 

Fi. Galanus makes ten Caſes in the Armenian; ob- 
ſerving, that beſides the ſix ordinary Caſes, there is 
one which ſerves to expreſs the Inſtrument wherewith 
any Thing is done; another for Narrftion to expreſs 
the Subject; a third to ſhew that one Thing is in ano- 
other; and a fourth to ſhew a Relation, between one 
5 Vor. II. | ; 
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ral which have none, as the Names of Gold, Steel, &c. 


they transfer to other Languages. The Truth is, if by 


the Thing, or the Sound of the Word Caſus, from Ca- 


Caſes as there are different Terminations of Nouns in the 
ſame Number, i. e. in ſome Languages more, in others 


from that Notion ; for they always reckon five Caſes 


of Nouns in the Greek, and fix in the Latin: Though Ambiguity therefrom : Thus in the Phraſe, vulnus Achil- 


equently alike, as the Geni- 


Sc. the Genitive and Dative dual*of the Greek, &c. fo 
chat the Termination is nor the ſole Criterion of the 


ciples of Grammar, which only conſider Words mate- 


and to a Father, the Dative ; for of and to are no Part 


ful to the Commonwealth, 


declin'd. 


clin'd by Caſes: The Relation expreſſed by the Geni- 
tive Cale, it is true, occaſions an Alteration in them; 


* : "WM TRE AE 


Thing and another, Authors make but three Caſes in 
the Arabick, as having only three Lerminations, on, in, 
It muſt be obſerv'd however, that though many of 


the Languages have not properly any Caſes of Nouns ; 
yet moſt, if not all of them, have a Kind of Caſes in 


their Pronouns, without which it would be hard to con- 


ceive the Connection, or Syntax of a Diſcourſe; and 


which therefore make a neceſſary Part of Grammar. 

But to give a more particular Account of Caſes, we 
muſt inform the Reader, that the ſimple Poſition, or 
laying down of a Noun or Name, which is declinable, 


is called the Nominative Caſe, yet it is not ſo properly a 


Caſe, as the Matter, or Ground whence the other Caſes 
are to be form'd, by the ſeveral Changes and Inflections 
given to this firſt Termination. Its chief Uſe is to be 
placed in Diſcourſe before all Verbs, as the Subject of 
the Propoſition or Affirmation, as Dominus regit me, 
the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit me, God 
hears me. et e617 e 2B gi e ee 4 
The Relation of one Thing, conſider'd as belong- 
ing in ſome Manner to another, has occaſioned a 
peculiar Termination of Nouns, called the Genitive 
Caſe. | 71 419 E | MOU: 9,61 
1 Engliſh, the Genitive Caſe is made by prefixing 
the Particle ; in French, de, or du, &c. though in 


Strictneſs there are no Caſes at all in either of thoſe 


Languages, inaſmuch as they do not expreſs the 
different Relations of Things, by different Termina- 
tions, but by additional Propoſitions. e 
In the Latin, this Relation is expreſſed in divers Man- 
ners; thus we ſay Caput hominis, the Head of a Man; 


Color roſe, the Colour of a Roſe; Opus Dei, the Work 
of God, GWS. 7 | e eg 


As the Genitive Caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, 


and even oppoſite Relations, there ſometimes ariſes an 


lis, the Wound of Achilles, the Genitive Achillis, may 
either ſignify the Relation of Subject, in which Senſe it 
is taken paſſively for the Wound Achilles has received, 
or the Relation of a Cauſe, in which Senſe it is taken ac- 


tively for the Wound Achilles has given: Thus in that 


Paſſage of St. Paul, Certus ſum quod neque mors, negue 
vita, &c. Nos poterit ſeparare a Charitate Dei in Chriſto, 
&c. The Genitive Dei, has been taken by Interpreters in 
two different Senſes ; ſome giving it the Relation of Ob- 
ject, and underſtanding the Paſſage of the Love which 
the Elect bear to God, in Jeſus Chriſt, whereas others 
give it the Relation of Subject, and explain it of the 
Love which God bears the Elect in Feſus Chriſt. 
In the Hebrew Tongue, the Genitive Caſe is mark*d 
after a Manner very different from that of the Greek and 
Latin, for whereas in thoſe Languages the Noun govern- 
ed is varied, in the Hebrew the Noun governing under- 
goes the Alteration, 1 166 11515 | | 
The third Caſe in the Declenſion of Nouns, is the Da- 
tive, which expreſſes the State or Relation of a Thing to 


whoſe Profit or Loſs ſome other Thing is referr d. It 


is called Dative, becauſe uſually govern'd by a Verb im- 
plying ſomething to be given to ſome Perſon; as commo- 
dare Socrati, to lend to Socrates ; utilis Republics, uſe- 
In Engliſh, where they have properly no Caſes, this 
Relation is expreſſed. by the Sign 7 or for; and in French, 
by the Sign a, or av. 7 EA 2s 2 
The Accuſative is the fourth Caſe of Nouns that are 
Its Uſe may be conceived from this, that all 
Verbs which expreſs Actions that paſs from the Agent, 
as to beat, c. muſt have Subjects to receive thoſe Ac- 
tions; for if I beat, I muſt beat ſomething ; ſo that ſuch 
Verb, evidently requires after it a Noun or Name, to be 
the Object of the Action · expreſſed. Hence in all Lan- 
ges which have Caſes, the Nouns have a Termination, 
which they call Accuſative, as Amo Deum, I love God; 
Cæſar vicit Pompeium, Cæſar overcame Pompey. © 
In Engliſh and French, they have nothing to diſtinguiſh 


this Caſe from the Nominative ; but as they ordinarily 


place Words in their natural Order, it is eaſily diſcover- 
ed ; the Nominative conſtantly preceding, and the Accu- 


ſative following the Verb. Thus when we fay the Prince 


loves 


70 
loves the Princeſs, and the Princeſs loves the Prince; 
the Prince is the Nominative in the firſt, and the Accuſa- 


tive in the laſt; and the Princeſs the Accuſative in the 
firſt, and the Nominative in the laſt. | 


The Vocative is the fifth Caſe, or State of Nouns. 


When we name the Perſon we are ſpeaking to, or addreſs 
ourſelves to the Thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it were a 
Perſon, the N6un or Name acquires a new Relation, 
which the Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new Termina- 
tion, called Yocative, Thus of Dominus, Lord, in the 
Nominative, the Latins have made Domine, O Lord, in 
the Vocative; of Antonius, Antonii, &c. But as this was 
a Thing not abſolutely neceſſary, and as the Nominative 
Caſe might ſerve on ſuch Occaſions, this new Caſe or 
Termination, was not univerfal in the plural ; for In- 
ſtance, it was the ſame with the Nominative, even in the 
ſingular, it was only practiſed in the ſecond Declenſion 
among the Latins ; and in Greek, where it is the moſt 
common, it is frequently neglected, and the Nominative 
uſed inſtead of it; as in that Paſſage in the Greek Pſalms, 
quoted by St. Paul, to prove the Divinity of Feſus Chriſt, 
Ogovos Tv Otos, thy Throne O God! | 
In Engliſb, and moſt of the modern Tongues, this 


Caſe is ordinarily expreſſed in Nouns, that have an Article 


in the Nominative, by ſuppreſſing that Article; as The 
Lord is my Hope. 
on many Occaſions we uſe an InterjeCtion. 


Ablative is oppoſite to the Dative; the firſt expreſſing 
the Action of taking away, and the latter that of giving. 
The Ablative ſcarce anſwers to the juſt Idea of a Caſe, 


at leaſt it 1s the leaſt in Vogue of all others : Even in the 


_ antient Languages, from which the Notion of Caſes is 
borrow'd, it is ſuggeſted the Ablative is only a Sort of 
ſupernumerary, or Supplement to the reſt. The five 


proper Caſes not being found ſufficient to expreſs all the 


Relations of Things to each other, Recourſe was had to 


an Expedient, viz. the putting a Propoſition before 


| ſome of the other Caſes, and this made the Ablative. It 
may be added, that in the plural Number, the Abla- 
tive is ſtill more obſcure, as being only the Dative re- 


neated. 


In Engliſh, French, &c. there is no preciſe Mark, 


whereby to diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other Caſes; 


and we only uſe the Term in Analogy to the Latin. 
Thus in the two Phraſes, the Magnitude of the City, and 
he ſpoke much of the City; we ſay, that of the City, in 


the firſt is Genitive, and in the latter Ablative; by 
Reaſon it would be ſo, if the two Phraſes were expreſſed 
in Las. To Poet: 15 Hyg 
From the Nouns, Pronouns, Sc. I'll paſs to the 
VERBS, thus called of the Latin, verbum, Word, by 
Way of Eminence ; the Verb being the principal Word 
of a Sentence. 5 x 

The common. Definition given by Grammarians, 
is, that a Verb is a Word 
or ſuffering. _ | 


To conceive the Origin and Office of Verbs, it 
may be obſerved, that the Judgment we make of any 


Thing, as when I ſay, the Earth is round, neceſſarily 


includes three Terms. The firſt call'd the Subject, is the 
Thing we affirm of, e. gr. Earth. The ſecond call'd 


Attribute, is the Thing affirmed, e, gr. round. The 


third, is, connects thoſe two Terms together, and ex- 


preſſes the Action of the Mind, affirming the Attribute 
of theSubjec. 5 nt f at) 
This laſt is what we properly call Verb; and which 


ſome of our later Grammarians, particularly thoſe of 


Pori- Royal, at Paris, choſe to call by a more ſignifi- 


cant Word, Affirmation; the Reaſon is, that its princi- - 
cipal Uſe is to ſignify Affirmation ; that is, to ſhew the 


Diſcourſe wherein that Word is uſed, is the Diſcourſe 


of a Man, who does not only conceive Things, but 


judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. | 
By this Circumſtance a Verb is diſtinguiſhed from 


Nouns, which alſo ſignify an Affirmation, as affirmans, 


affirmatio; thoſe only ſignify an Affirmation, as that, by 


a Reflection of the Mind, is render'd an Object of 


Thought; ſo that they do not ſhew that the Perſon 


Lord, thou art my Hope! Though 


that betokens being, doing, 
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who uſes them affirms, . but only that he conceives 


an Affirmation. i a e th 
Though the principal Uſe of Verbs be to ſignify A, 
firmation, they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other Mo- 


tions of the Soul; as 1 deſire, pray, command, &c. 


but this they only do, by changing the Mood, or 
Inflection. | TICK W 

Here we only conſider the Verb in its primary Signi- 
fication, which is, that it has in the Indicative Mood. 
On this Footing the Verb ſhould have no other Uſe, but 
to mark the Connection which we make in the Mind, 
between the two Terms of a Propoſition: But the Verb, 


- efſe, to be, is the only one that has retained this Simpli- 


city: Nor, in Strictneſs, has this retained it, but in the 
third Perſon, as et, is. $1 F et 

In Effect, Men being naturally inclined to ſhorten 
their Expreſſions, to the Affirmation they have almoſt 
always added other Significations, in the ſame Word: 


Thus, v. gr. they add that of ſome Attribute, ſo as that 


two Words make a Propoſition; as in Petrus vivit, Pe- 
ter lives; where vivit includes both the Attribute, and 
Affirmation; it being the ſame Thing to ſay, Peter lives, 
as Peter is living. And hence the great Variety of Verbs 
in every Language: For had People been contented to 
give the Verb its general Signification, without any ad- 
ditional Attribute, each Language would have only 


nmnaeeded one Verb, viz. the Verb Subſtantive ef, is. 
The Ablative is the ſixth Caſe of Latin Nouns. The 


Again, on ſome Occaſions, they alſo ſuperadd the 
Subject of the Propoſition, as ſum homo, I am a Man; 
or vivo, I live: And hende the Diverſity of Perſons. 
in e ĩͤ v. 5 

Again, we alſo add to the Verb, a Relation to the 
Time, with regard to which we affirm; ſo that one 
ſingle Word, Cænaſti, ſignifies, that I attribute to the 
Perſon I ſpeak, the Action of Supping, not for the pre- 
ſent Time, but for the paſt: And hence the great Di- 
verſity of Tenſes in moſt Verbs. EO 4 

The Diverſity of theſe Significations, or Additions in 


the ſame Word, has perplexed, and deceived many of 


our beſt Authors in the Nature of a Verb; and led them 


to conſider it, not according to what is eſſential to it, 
which is to affirm; but according to ſome of its acci- 


dental Relations. „5 
Thus Ariſtotle, taking up with the third of thoſe ad- 
ditional Significations, defines Verb to be Vox figniſcans 
cum tempore, a Word ſignifying ſomething with Time. 
Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond Relation, de- 


fines it, Vox flexilis cum tempore & perſond; a Word ad- 


mitting of divers Inflections, with Time and Perſon. _ 
Others taking up with the firſt of the additional Sig- 


nifications, which is that of the Attribute, and conſi- 
dering that the Attributes Men ordinarily add to the 
Affirmation were Actions, and Paſſions, have ſuppoſed 
the Eſſence of a Verb to conſiſt in ſignifying Actions, or 
Paſtons. | Sas ETD. 
Laſtly, Scaliger imagined he had/ made a great Diſ- 
covery in his Book of the Principles of the Latin Tongue, 
in ſaying that the Diſtinction of Things into Permanentes, 
and Fluentes, into what remain, and what paſs away, 
is the proper Source of the Diſtinction between Nouns 
and Verbs; the firſt being to ſignify what remains, and 
the ſecond what paſſes. ws Mo Benth 
But from what we have ſaid it is cafy to perceive, 
that theſe Definitions are all falſe; and that the only 
true Definition is, Vor fignificans affirmationem : This 


Definition includes all that is eſſential to the Verb; but 


if one would likewiſe include its principal Accidents, one 
might define it, Vox fignificans affirmationem, cum de- 
fignatione perſonæ, numeri & temporis ; a Word which 
ſignifies an Affirmation with a Deſignation of Perſon, 
Number and Tenſe : Which is what properly agrees to 
the Verb Subſtantive ef, 1 
For as to other Verbs, conſidered as becoming dif- 
ferent by the Union of certain Attributes, one may de- 
fine them thus; Vox fignificans affirmationem alicujus 
attributi, cum defignatione per ſonæ, numeri & temporis ; 
a Word which expreſſes. the Affirmation of ſome Attri- 
bute, with a Deſignation of Perſon, Number and 
Time, 779 Ts lt cot, | 


Verbs 


VERB ac ive, i 8 
that falls on another Subject, or Object. Such are 
I love, I work, &c. which ſignify the Action of loving, 
working, &c.—Of theſe, Grammarians make three Kinds; 
the one called Tranfitive, where the Action paſſes on a 
Subject different from the Agent; — Reflected, where 
the Action returns upon the Agent. — Reciprocal, where 
the Action returns mutually upon the two Agents that 
produce it. ; 
VzRB paſſive, is that which expreſſes a Paſſion, or 
| which receives the Action of ſome Agent, and which 18 
conjugated in the modern Tongues with the auxiliary 
Verb, I am, je ſuis, jo ſono, &c.— Some do not allow 
of any Verbs paſſtve in the modern Languages: The 
Reaſon is, what we call paſſive, is nothing but the Par- 
ticiple of the Verb, joined with the auxiliary Verb, to be ; 
| whereas the Verbs paſſive of the Latin, &c. have their 
particular Terminations. 41:4 21 Oe 
Verb neuter, is that which ſignifies an Action that has 
no particular Object whereon to fall; but which, of it- 
ſelf, takes up the whole Idea of the Action.— As, I 
ſleep, thou yawneſt, be ſnores, we walk, you run, they ſtand. 
The Latins call them Neuters, by reaſon they are 
neither a#ive nor paſſive ; though they have the Force 
and Signification of both: As I languiſb, ſignifies as 
much as 1 am languiſbing; I obey, as much as I exerciſe 
Obedience, &c. only that they have no Regimen to par- 
ticularize this Signification. © 


run. Theſe Grammarians call Neuters aftive, 
by the auxiliary, to be; as to come, to arrive, &c. for we 


not Jai vennũ, &c. Theſe are called Neuters paſſive. 
VIER ſubſtantive, is that which expreſſes the Being, or 


art, in French Fe ſuis, tu es. 


conjugating active and paſſive Verbs; ſuch are I am, I 
 bave, &c. „ l 1. | | | 


general Kinds, viz. auxiliary Verbs, and thoſe which 


not deſtroy the Diviſion, it only ſhews that the auxiliary 
Verb has two Formalities, or two different Qualities to 
be conſidered under; in virtue whereof, it conſtitutes as 
it were, two Sorts of Verbs. tos ot 
The Verbs which make uſe of Auxiliaries, he divides 


further diſtinguiſhes into neuters ative, and neuters paſ- 
five. — Pronominals he diſtinguiſhes into identic, reci- 


_ peculiar to the French Language.. 
. Verbs in the Engliſh, and moſt modern Tongues, do 
not change their Endings, as in Latin, to denote the ſe- 
veral Times, Modes, &c. of their Being, Doing, or 
Suffering; but in lieu thereof, make uſe of Auxiliaries 
as have, am, be, do, will,” ſhall, may, can, &c. a 

Regular VER BBS, are thoſe which are conjugated after 


„* 
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| Perbs are variouſly divided; with reſpect to the Sub- 
ject they are divided into, active, paſſive, neuter, &c. 
With reſpect to their Inflections, into regular, and irre- 
gular; perſonal, and imperſonal, auxiliary, ſubſtantive, &c. 


is a Verb which expreſſes an Action 


Of theſe Verbs there are ſome which form their Tenſes 
by the auxiliary Verb, to have; as I have ſlept, you have 


Others there are, which form their compound Parts 


ſay I am come, not I have come; in French Fe ſuis vent, 


for any Thing. 
Subſtance which the Mind forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes in 


the Object; whether it be there or rot; a I am, thou 


Auxiliary, or helping Verbs, are thoſe which ſerve in 


The Abbot Dangeau diſtinguiſhes all Verbs into two 
make uſe of Auxiliaries. This Diſtinction ſome may 


take as not very juſt; in regard, auxiliary Verbs ſome- 
times make uſe of Auxiliaries themſelves; but this does 


| IC s The Subjunctive 
into active, neuter, and pronominal. — Verbs neuter he 


| procal, neutriſed, and paſſrved. — But ſeveral of theſe are 


= 
VerBs imperſonal, are thoſe which have only the 
third Perſon, as it behoves, SS. 075 Twot 
As the Nouns are declined, the Verbs are conjugated , 
and what is called Declenſion with regard to Nouns, Sc. 
is called Conjugation with regard to Verbs. 3 
Cox juOAT ION, is an orderly Diſtribution: of the ſe- 
veral Parts or Inflexions of Verbs, in their different Moods 
and Tenſes, to diſtinguiſh them from each other, | | | 
The Latins have four Conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by 
the Terminations of their Infinitive, are, ere, ere, ire; 
and molt of the French Grammarians reduce the Conju- 
gations of our Language to the ſame Number, ending in 
er, re, ir, and oir. 1 5 8 i 5 
In Engliſh, where the Verbs have ſcarce any natural 
Inflections, but derive all their Variations from addi- 
tional Particles, Pronouns, &c, they have hardly any 
ſuch Things as ſtrict Conjugations. [2871 
Conjugations conſiſt of Moods, Tenſes, Perſons, and 
Numbers 8 40% 0: H 1 
Mood, or Mops, is uſed to ſignify the different Man- 
ners of conjugating Verbs, agreeably to the different. 
Actions, or Affections to be expreſſed ; as ſhewing, 
commanding, wiſhing, cc. „litt . 
Hence ariſe five Moods, viz. the Indicative, Impera- 
tive, Optative, Subjun#ive, and Infinitive, | 
Some Grammarians reckon but four Moods, confound- 


ing the Opzative with the SubjunFive ; and ſome make 


ſix, dividing the Optative into Potential, and Optative. 
The Greeks have five Moods of Verbs differing in 


Termination; but the Latins have but four. — In Eng- 
liſh, the Terminations are the ſame in all the Moods. 


The Indicative, is the firſt Mood, or Manner of Con- 
jugating Verbs, ſhewing either the Time preſent, paſt, 


or future. 218 iI 7 3g NR. 
The Imperative, is the Mood, or Manner of Conju- ( 
gating a Verb, ſerving to expreſs a Commandment, as | 


go, come; or in French alles, venes, ckc c. 
The Optative, is the third Mood, in the Conjugation 
of Verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent Deſire, or Wiſh 


| Inſtead of a pa icular Mood, or a particular Ser of 
Inflections to expreſs this Deſire, the Engliſh, Latins, &c. 


_ Expreſs it by an Adverb of wiſhing prefixed: to it. The 


Latins by utinam; the French by plut à Dien; and the 
Engliſh by would to God, ce. B 

In theſe Languages, ſetting aſide the Adverb, the 
Optative is the ſame with the Subjunctive; the Inflexions 
of the Verb which make what we call Moods, being the 
ſamte in bott L i 
Indeed, in the Greek, the Wiſh is expreſſed by a par- 
ticular Inflexion, thence call'd Optative; and in the French, 
Spaniſh, and Italian, there is ſomething like it; their 


triple Tenſes ſerving the ſame Purpoſe. — But the ap- 
tative Mood may be fafely retrenched from the Latin, 


and Engliſh. CET EL e | 

is the fourth Mood, or Manner of 

conjugating Verbs; thus called, becauſe uſually fubjoin- 

ed to ſome other Verbs, or at leaſt to ſome other Par- 

ticle, as if I love; though this were true, cc. 
The Greek is almoſt the only Language, that properly 


has any ſubjunctive Mood; though the French, Spaniſh, 


and: Italian have ſome Shew thereof.—In all other Lan- 


guages the ſame Inflections ſerve for the optative, and 


the ſubjunive Moods : For which Reaſon the ſubjunctive 
Mood might be retrenched from the Latin, and thoſe 


other Grammars; it not being the different Ways of 


ſignifying, which may be very much multiphed, but 
the different Inflexions that conſtitute the different 
Mods. | Ts | | 
The Infinitive is the fifth Mood, or Manner of conju- 
gating of Verbs. Ws | | + 
The Infinitive, does not denote any preciſe Time, nor 
does it determine the Number, or Perſons, but expreſſes 
Things in a looſe indefinite Manner, as 10 teach, &c. 
In moſt Languages both antient and modern, the 


 Infinitive is diſtinguiſhed by a Termination peculiar to it, 


as ronle in the Greek, ſcribere in the Latin, ecrire in the 
French, ſcrivere in the Italian, &c. but the Engliſh is 
defective in this Point; ſo that to denote the Infnitrve, 


3 they 
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they are obliged to have Recourſe to the Article 4, ex- 
cept ſometimes when two or more Infinitives follow 
cach other, e 115 | 
The Practice of uſing a Number of Infinitives ſuc- 
ceſfively, is a great, but a common Fault in Language; 
as he offered to go to teach to write Engliſh. Indeed where 
 TInfinitives have no Dependance on each other, they may 
be uſed elegantly enough; as /o mourn, to ſigh, to ſink, 
to ſwoon, to die. 


For the Origin of Moods, it may be obſerved, that 


Verbs are of that kind of Words, which ſignify the 
Manner and Form of our Thoughts, whereof the Prin- 
cipal is Affirmation. Verbs are alſo formed to receive 
ſeveral Inflections, as the Affirmation regards different 
Perſons, and different Times; whence ariſe the Perſons 
and Tenſes of Verbs. 0 
But beſides theſe, Men have thought fit to invent 
other Inflections, to expreſs what paſſes in their Mind 
ſtill more diſtinctly: For, in the firſt Place they con- 
ſidered, that beſides the ſimple Affirmations, as he loves, 
He loved; there were others modified, and conditional, 
as if he loved, though he ſhould love: And the better to 
diſtinguiſh' theſe Affirmations from the others, they 
doubled the Inflections of thoſe' Tenſes, or Times; 
making ſome ſerve for ſimple Affirmations, as J love, 
he loved; and reſerving the reſt for Affirmations that 
were modified ; as if he ſhould love, might he have loved. 
Vet they kept not ſteadily to their Rules, but ſometimes 


made uſe of ſimple Inflections, to expreſs Affirmations 


that were modified, as & % vereor, for & fi verear. 


And it is from this laſt kind of Inflection, that Gram 


marians have formed their Subjuniive. | 
hut further, beſides the Affirmation, the Action of 
our Will may be taken for a Mood, or Manner of our 
Thoughts; and Men have found themſelves under a 
Neceſſity of expreſſing what they will, as well as what 
they think. Now we may will a Thing in ſeveral Man- 
ners, whereof there are three which may be conſidered as 
the -Principal. Firſt then, we ſometimes will Things 
which do not depend on ourſelves, and in that Caſe, we 


only will them by a bare Wiſh, which the Latins expreſs. 


by the Particle 4/inam ; and the Engliſh by pleaſe God. 
Some Languages, for inſtance, the Greeks have invented 
particular Inflections for this End; whence the Gram- 
marians have taken Occaſion to call it the optative 


French, Italian, and Spaniſh Tongues, in regard thoſe 
have a kind of triple Tenſes; but in Latin, Engliſh, &c. 
the ſame Inflections ſerve for the Subjunctive, and for 
the Optative. For this Reaſon one may very well re- 
trench this Word from the Latin Conjugations ; it being 
the different Inflections that make Moods, not the dif- 


ferent Manner of ſignifying, which may be varied to 


Infinity. %% 
We ſometimes will in another Manner; as when we 
are content a Thing ſhould come to paſs, though we do 


not abſolutely deſire it; as when Ference ſays, profundat, 


perdat, pereat, let him ſpend, ſink, periſh. Men might 
have invented a particular Inflection to expreſs this 
Movement, as in the Greek they have done to expreſs a 
fimple Deſire ; but they have not done it, and in lieu 
thereof make uſe of the Subjunctive: In Engliſh they 
add the Particle let him fpend, &c. Authors call this the 
potential, or conceſſrve Mood, | 

The third Manner of willing, is, when what we deſire, 
depending on another Perſon, of whom we can obtain 
it, we ſignify our Will that we do it. This is the Mo- 


tion we uſe, when we command or pray; and to expreſs 


this Motion Was the imperative Mood invented, which 
has no firſt Perſon in the ſingular, becauſe a Man, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, cannot command himſelf : In ſome 
Languages it has no third Perſon, becauſe, in Strictneſs, 
a Man cannot command any Perſon, but him to whom 
he ſpeaks or addreſſeſs himſelf. And in regard the Com- 
mand or Prayer always relates to what is to come, it 
happens that the imperative Mood, and the future Tenſe 
are frequently uſed for each other (eſpecially in the He- 
brew) as non occides, thou ſhalt not kill, for dg not kill. 
Hence ſome Grammarians place the Imperatives among 
the Number of Futures. | | 


Of all the "Moods we have mentioned, the oriental 
Languages have none but the laſt, which is the Impera- 
tive. The Method taken for it in Engliſb is either to 
omit the Pronoun, or tranſpoſe it; thus, I love, is 4 
ſimple Affirmation; love ce, an Imperative. | 

TENSE, Time (the next Thing I conſider in the Con- 
Jugation of Verbs) is one Inflection of Verbs, whereby 
they are made to ſignify, or diſtinguiſh the Circumſtance 
of Time, of the Thing they affirm or attribute. 

The Affirmatives made by Verbs, are different as 
to Point of Time; ſince we may affirm a Thing is, cas, 
or will be; hence a Neceſſity of a Set of Inflections, to 
denote thoſe ſeveral Times; which Inflections the Eu- 
gliſþ Grammarians call by a barbarous Word Tenſes, from 


the French Temps, Time; and moſt other Languages cal! 


them ſimply Times. 1 7055 

There are but three ſimple Teuſes; the Preſent, as I 
love, amo, in Latin, j aime, in French; the Preter, pre- 
terit, or paſt, I have loved, amavi, in Latin, jai aims, 
in French; and the Future, as I will love, amabo, in La- 


tin, j'aimerai, in French. © 


But in Regard, in the Preter Tenſe, one may either 
expreſs the Thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely, 
and barely that it was done, hence in moſt Languages, 
ariſe two Kinds of Preterits, the one definite, marking 
the Thing to be preciſely done; as 7 have written, J 
have ſaid, j ai eſcrit, j'ai dit, in French; and the other 


indefinite, or aoriſt, denoting a Thing done indetermi- 


nately; as I wrote, I went, jeſcrivis, f allai, in 
French. OG e ee 
The Future Tenſe admits of the ſame Variety. 


Beſides the three mple Tenſes, others have been in- 


vented, called compound Tenſes; expreſſing the Relation 
of the ſimple ones to each other. The firſt expreſſes the 


Relation of the Paſt to the Preſent, and is called the 
Preterimperfef# Tenſe, becauſe it does not mark the 
Thing ſimply, and properly as done, but as imper- 
fect and preſent with reſpe& to another Thing paſt; as 


I was at Supper when be entered, Cum intravit cæna- 


bam, in the Latin; j'etois a Soupper quand il entra, in 
the French; n TT 
The ſecond Compound Tenſe marks the Time paſt 
doubly; and is therefore called Pluſquamper fett Tenſe, as 
I had ſupped, Cænaveran, in the Latin; javois Souppe, 
in the French. CANTER K 007] 9 1 re: 
Mood; and there ſeems ſomething like both in the 


The third compound 7 enſe denotes the future with re- 
ſpect to the paſt, as I ſhall have ſupped ; cænavero in 
the Latin; Jaurai ſoupe in the French 


Note, That the ſeveral Tenſes or Times, are properly 


denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular Inflec- 
tions: In the Engliſh, French, and other modern 


Tongues, the auxiliary Verbs 70 be, and 10 have, etre 


and avoir are called i. _ _ 
As to the Oriental Languages, they have only two 


 femple Tenſes, the paſt, and future, without any Di- 
ſtinctions of imperfect, more, than perfef?, &c. which 


renders thoſe Languages ſubject to Abundance of Am- 

biguities which others are free from. i 
Verbs when conjugated, are applicable to three dif- 
ferent Perſons, e. gr. — I love, Jaime, is a Verb uſed in 


the firſ# Perſon, thou loveſt, tu aime, deſigns the ſecond 
Perſon , he lovetb, il aime, marks the third, and thus in 
the plural Number : For Verbs in their Conjugations, 


like Nouns in their Declenſions admit of two Numbers, 
viz. the fingular, and the plural Number. Fo 


From the Verbs PF'll paſs to the ParTicieLE, which 


is an Adjective formed of a Verb; ſo called, becauſe it 


{till participates of ſome of the Properties of the Verb, 


retaining the Regimen and Signification thereof; whence 
moſt Authors confound it with Verbs. | 


There are two Kinds of Participles, the one called 


active, becauſe expreſſing the Subject which makes the 
Action of the Verb; as legens, audiens, reading, bearing. 
The other called paſſive, becauſe expreſſing the Subject 
that receives the Action of the Verb, as lectum, auditum, 
read, heard. | N 


As the Engliſh Adjectives are not declined, the Par. 


ticiples being real Adjectives, are not declined neither; 
in the Latin, &c. where the Adjectives are declined, 
- 20 ; | the 
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the Participles alt ive, are declin'd likewiſe, Thus they 
ſay, Audiens, Audientis, Audienti, &c. and in the French, 
the Participles paſſrve are declinable as their Adjectives, 
as j'ai leu, il a leu, nous avous Its, &c. 
In the Engliſh, the Participles and Gerunds are not at 
all diſtinguiſhable. | W528 . 

GERUND, is a Sort of Tenſe or Time of the Infini- 
tive Mood, like to the Participle, but indeclinable. 

The Gerund expreſſes not only the Time, but alſo the 
Manner of an Action, as he fell in running Poſt, Il tom- 
za en courant la poſte, in the French. , 

It differs from the Participle, in that it expreſſes the 
Time, which the Participle does not. And from the 
Tenſe, properly fo called, in that it expreſſes the Man- 
ner, which the Tenſe does not. | 

Grammarians are - much embaraſſed to ſettle the Na- 
ture and Character of Gerunds : It 1s certain they are no 
Verbs, nor diſtin Moods of Verbs, in regard they do 
not mark any Judgment or Affirmation of the Mind, 
which is the Eſſence of a Verb. And beſides they have 
Caſes, which Verbs have not. Some, therefore, will 
have them to be Adjectives paſſive, whoſe Subſtantive 
is the Infinitive of 
nominate them verbal Nouns, or Names formed of Verbs, 
and retaining the ordinary Regimen thereof; thus ſay 

they, Tempus eſt legendi libros, or librorum, is as much 
as to ſay, Tempus e rg legere libros, vel librorum; but 
others ſtand up againſt this Deciſion. 4 

Now for the ApvERB, which is a Particle join'd to a 
Verb, Adjective, or Participle, to expreſs their Manner 

of acting or ſuffering; or to mark ſome Circumſtance or 
Quality ſignified by them, We 
The Word is formed from the Propoſition ad, to, 
and verbum, a Verb, and ſignifies literally a Word join- 
ed to a Verb, to ſhew how, or when, or where one is, 
does, or ſuffers; as the Boy paints zeatly, writes ill; the 


Houſe ſtands there, &c. 


Not that the Adverb is confin'd purely to the Verb, 


comes ſo denominated, r HN. We frequently find 
tit join'd to Adjectives, and ſometimes even to Subſtan- 
tives, particularly where thoſe Subſtantives ſignify an 

Attribute, or Quality of the Thing ſpoken of; v. gr. 
he is very ſick, he acts prudentiy, he is truhy King. 


Adverb, to modify its Meaning, v. g. very devoutly, in 
French, fort devotement, whence ſome Grammarians 
chuſe rather to call Adverbs, Modificatives ; compri- 
zZing under this one general Term, both Adverbs, Con- 
 gunttions, Prepoſitions, and even Adjettives. 5 
Adverbs are very numerous, but may be reduced un- 
der the general Claſſes of Adverbs of Time, of Place, of 
Order, of Quantity, of Quality, of Manner, of Afirma- 
tion, of Doubting, and of Compariſon. 
From Adverbs I'll paſs to Cox j ux c io, which is a 
tween Words and Phraſes; thus called, becauſe ſerving 


to join or connect the Parts, or Members of a 
Diſcourſe. ä | 1 57 e 


and fluent; and ſerve very good Purpoſes in the argu- 
mentative and narrative Style, but muſt ever be omit- 
ted where a Perſon ſpeaks with Emotion, as only ſerving 
to weaken and enervate it. Boileau obſerves, that no- 


to drop the Conjunctions or Copulatives: A Paſſion, 


its Progreſs, | 


* 


ticles, loſes all the Fire and Vehemence it would get in 


Conj unctions are of various Kinds. — Copulative, or 
 ConjuniZive Conjunttions, are thoſe which expreſs'a Rela- 
tion of Union, or Compariſon between Things, as and, 
; only, tantum; as much as, tantum quantum; in the 
lame Manner as, quemadmodum ; neither more nor leſs, 
lantumdem; inaſmuch as, quippe; not only, non modo; 
but alſo, ſed etiam, ce. e 
ConJuncTions Adverſative, are thoſe which expreſs 


amen; although, etiam; far from, adeo nun. 
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e Verb: On this Footing, they de- 


but becauſe that it is moſt ordinarily in Uſe, whence it be- 


An Adverb is likewiſe join'd ſometimes to another 


has Name Particle. 
Particle which expreſſes a Relation, or Dependance be- 


The Conjunction is the ſixth of the eight vulgar parts of 7 
Speech. Conjunctions render the Diſcourſe more ſmooth, 


thing gives more Warmth and Life to a Diſcourſe, than of conſtructing one Word with another, with Regard to 


the different Terminations thereof, preſcribed by the 
adds he, embarraſſed with Conjunctions, and uſeleſs Par- 


n Reſtriction, or Contrariety; as but, ſed; nevertheleſs, 
guage, what Materials are with Regard to a Building. 
1 | | 


_ ConjuxeTions Cauſal, are thoſe that ſnew that the 
Reaſon of ſomething is brought; as for, nam; becauſe, 
quia; ſeeing, quippe; the rather ſince, eo mag is quo; 
inaſmuch as, quatents. SM | 
ConJuncTions Concluſive, are thoſe which denote a 
Conſequence drawn; as, for which Reaſon, qua propter ; 
but _ atqui ; of Conſequence, ideogue ; ' fo that, ita 
ut, &c. | 
_ ConguxcTioxs Conditional, are thoſe which import a 
Condition; as, if, /; if not, f minus; on Condition 
that, ea lege ut; provided that, dummodo ut; in Caſe of, 
fi vero. | | 
ConJuNcTions Continuative, are thoſe which expreſs 
a Succeſſion, or Continuation of the Diſcourſe ; as, in 
Effect, reipſa ; even, etiam; whatever it be, quic- 
quid fit. 4s F | 
ConJuncTions Digjunfive, are thoſe which expreſs 
a Relation of Separation or Diviſion ; as, neither, nec; 
whether, five or vel. | | 
ConJuncrTions Dubitative, are thoſe which expreſs 
ſome Doubt or Suſpenſion of Opinion; as, if, that is 
to ſay ;, if, &c. 1 | J 
ConjJuncTion Exceptive 
units mat net, 06G 4 | 
Next comes Pat POSITION, which is an indeclinable 
Particle, which yet ſerves to govern the Nouns that 


are, if it be not, ni/ ,; 


follow it; ſuch are per, pro, propter, in, with, through, 
from, by, Sc. 5 


They are called Prepoſitions, becauſe prepoſite, placed 
before the Nouns they govern, _ | 
PF. Buffier does not allow the Prepoſition to be a Part 
of Speech, but merely a Modificative of a Part of Speech, 


viz, of the Noun, ſerving only to modify, or circum- 
ſtantiate it. FI 5 4 


From this we'll paſs to InTErjEcTION, which is 
an Expreſſion uſed to denote ſome ſudden Motion, or 
Paſſion of the Mind, as ob he! &c. | Pg 
As the greateſt Part of the Expreſſions uſed on thoſe 
Occaſions are taken from Nature alone, the real [zter- 


jections in moſt Languages are Monoſyllables. And as 


all Nations agree in thoſe natural Paſſions, ſo do they a- 
gree in the Signs and Indications of them, as of Love, 


Some deny the Interjections to be Words, or any Part 


of Speech, and make them mere natural Signs of the 


Motions or Paſſions of the Mind, expreſſed by theſe in- 


articulated Sounds, ſeveral whereof Brutes have in com- 


mon with us. But as theſe are Paſſions, and muſt 
be repreſented in Diſcourſe, the Interjection has a 
good Foundation in Nature, and is a neceſſary Part 
of Spec. ; 1 
The Greeks confound their Interjections with Ad- 
verbs; and the Hebrews confound them with their Ad- 
verbs and Prepoſitions, calling them all by the general 


Note, That the laſt Part of our Diviſion of Grammar, is 
the Doctrine of Sentences, which conſiders the placing 
or joining Words together, called Syntax ; therefore 
we muſt endeavour to learn this laſt Part, as we have 

done all the three others F 
The SynTax, EYNTAZIE, is the Conſtruction, or 
Connection of the Words of a Language into Sentences, 
of PRs: 5 ramen 5 

F. Buffier more accurately defines Syntax, the Manner 


Rules of Grammar. . ey 

Some Authors, as M. Vauglas, confounds Syntax with 

Style; but there is a real Difference. * 
The Office of Syntax, is to conſider the natural Suita - 


bleneſs of Words with Reſpect to one another; in or- 
der to make them 
l ſon, Mood, Se n 


agree in the Gender, Number, Per- 


To offend in any of theſe Points, is called to offend 
againſt, Syntax; and ſuch. Kind of Offence, when groſs, 


is called a Soleciſm; and when more flight, a Bar- 


The ſeveral Parts of Speech are, with Regard to Lan. 


O 


How well prepar'd ſoever they may be, they will never 
make a Houſe, unleſs they be placed conformable to the 


| Rules of Architecture. It is properly the Syntax that 
gives the Forms to Language, and it is that on which 


turn the moſt eſſential Parts of Grammar. 

There are two Kinds of Syntax; the one of Concord, 
wherein the Words are to agree in Gender, Number, 
Caſe, and Perſon. ä | | : 

The other of Regimen or Government, wherein 
one Word governs another, and occaſions ſome Varia- 
tion therein. | 55 

The firſt, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all Lan- 
guages, as being the natural Series of what is uſed al- 
moſt every where; the latter to diſtinguiſh Diſcourſe. 
Thus the Diſtinction of two Numbers, ſingular and 


plural, has rendered it neceſſary to make the Adjective 


agree with the Subſtantive in Number; that is, to make 
the one ſingular or plMal, when the other is ſo; for as 
the Subſtantive is the Subject confuſedly, though direct- 
ly marked by the Adjective; if the Subſtantive ex- 
preſſes ſeveral, there muſt be ſeveral Subjects expreſ- 
fed in that Form by the Adjective; and by Conſe- 
quence it ought to be in the plural; as homines docti, 
learned Men; but there being no Variety of Termination 
in the Adjective, in Engliſh, to diſtinguiſh the Number, 
irs only unplied, 1 5 

The Diſtinction of Maſculine and Feminine Gender, 


obliges the Languages which have diſtinct Terminations 
to have a Concordance, or Agreement between the Sub- 


ſtantive and Adjective, in Gender, as well as Number; 
and for the ſame Reaſon, the Verbs are to agree with the 
Nouns and Pronouns in Number and Perſon. If at any 
Time we meet with any Thing that ſeems to contradict 
theſe Rules, it is by a Figure of Speech, i. e. by having 
ſome Word underſtood, or by conſidering the Thoughts 
rather than the Words themſelves. . pe 
The Syntax of Government on the contrary, is generally 
arbitrary, and on that Account differs in moſt Langua- 
ges. One Language, for Inſtance, forms their Regimen 
by Caſes, as the Latin and Greek: Others uſe Par- 


ticles in lieu thereof, as the French, Engliſh, Italian, : 


Spaniſh, &c. 


One or two general Rules, however, may be here 


noted, which obtain in all Languages. 1. That there 
is no Nominative Caſe, but has a Relation to ſome Verb, 


either expreſſed or underſtood; ſince we do not only 


ſpeak to expreſs what we perceive, but to expreſs 
what we think of what we perceive, which is done by 
the Verb, e S 
2. That there is no Verb, but has its Nominative 

Caſe, either expreſſed or underſtood; for the Office 
of the Verb being to affirm, there muſt be ſomething to 
affirm of, which is the Subject, or Nominative Cafe of 
the Verb, except before an Infinitive, where it is an Ac- 
cuſative, as Scio Petrum eſſe doctum, 1 know Peter to be 
3. There is no Adjective but has a Relation to ſome 
Subſtantive, in Regard the Adjective marks confuſedly 
the Subſtantive; which is the Subject of the Form or 
Quality, marked by the Adjectivſ ex-. 

4. That there never comes any Genitive Caſe, but what 


is govern'd by ſome other Nounn. 
5. TheGovernment of Verbs is frequently taken from 
various Sorts of References, included in the Caſes, ac- 
cording to the Practice of Cuſtom or Age ; which yet 
does not change the ſpecifick Relation of each Caſe, but 
only.ſhews that Cuſtom has made Choice of this or that. 
Thus the Latins ſay, Juvare aliquem, & opitulari, alicui: 
The French, Servir quelquun, & ſervir a quelque chaſe ; 
and in the Spaniſh, the Generality of Verbs govern indif- 
ferently a Dative and an Accuſative Caſe. © 
It is eaſy to underſtand, that theſe general Rules are 
the Foundation of the Doctrine of Sentences ; ſince a Sen- 
tence denotes a Period; or a Set of Words comprehend- 
ing ſome perfect Senſe, r Sentiment of the Mind. 
Every Sentence comprehends at leaſt three Words. 
The Buſineſs of Pointing, is to' diſtinguiſh ſeveral 
Parts or Members of Sentences, ſo as to render the Senſe 
thereof the cleareſt, apteſt, and fulleſt poſſible. -* + 


In every Sentence there are two Parts neceſſarily re- 
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quir'd; a Noun for the Subject, and a deſmite Verb: 


Whatever is found more than theſe two, affects one of 
them, either immediately or by the Intervention of ſome 
other, whereby the firſt is affected. 


Again, every Sentence is either Simple or Confuntt: A 


Simple Sentence is that conſiſting of one ſingle Subject, 
and one finite Verb. — A Comun# Sentence contains 
ſeveral Subjects, and finite Verbs, either expreſly or 
implicitly. | a | 
A Simple Sentence needs no Point or Diſtinction, onl 
a Period to cloſe it; as 4 good Man loves Virtue for itſelf. 
In ſuch a Sentence, the ſeveral Adjuncts affect either the 
Subject or the Verb in a different Manner; thus the Word 
good, expreſſes the Quality of the Subject; Virtue, the 
Object of the Action; and, for itſelf, the End thereof. 


Now none of theſe Adjuncts can be ſeparated from the 


reſt of the Sentence; for if one be, why ſhould not all the 
reſt? and if all be, the Sentence will be minced into al- 
moſt as many Parts as there are Words. 


But if ſeveral Adjuncts be attributed in the ſame Man- 


ner, either to the Subject or to the Verb, the Sentence 
becomes Conjunct, and is to be divided into Parte. 
In every Conjunct Sentence, as many Subjects, or as 


many finite Verbs as there are, either expreſly, or im- 


plied, ſo many Diſtinctions may there be; thus, my 
Hopes, Fears, Jays, Pains, all center in you; and thus 
Cicero, Catilina abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit. The Rea- 


ſon of which Pointing is obvious; for as many Subjects 


or finite Verbs as there are in a Sentence, ſo many Mem- 
bers does it really contain. Whenever, therefore, there 
occur more Nouns than Verbs, or contrariwiſe, they are 
to be conceived as equal; ſince, as every Subject requires 


its Verb, ſo every Verb requires its Subject, where- 


with it may agree; | excepting perhaps in ſome figura- 
tive Expreſſions. | P 
Indeed there are ſome other Kinds of Sentences, which 
may be ranked among the Conjun# Kind, particularly 
the abſolute Ablative, as it is called, thus Phyſicians, the 
Diſeaſe once diſcover'd, think the Cure half wrought. 


Where the Words, Diſeaſe once diſcover d, are equiva- 


lent to, when the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is diſcovered. So 


alſo in Nouns, added by Appolſition'; as, the Scots, a 


hardy People, endured it all; fo alſo in Vocative Caſes, 


and Interjections; as, his, my Friend, you muſt allow me; 
and, what, for Heaven Sake, would he be at? © 


The Cafe is much the ſame when ſeveral Adjuncts af. 
fect either the Subject of the Sentence, in the Verb, in 


the ſame Manner; or at leaſt ſomething whereby one of 
them is affected; as, a good, wiſe, learn' d Man, is an 
Ornament to the Commonwealth ; where the ſeveral Ad- 
jectives denoting ſo many Qualities of the Subject, are 


to be ſeparated from one another. Again, when I fay, 
your Voice, Countenance, Geſture terrified bim. The ſe- 
veral Nominative Caſes denote ſo many Modes of the 
Verb, which are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other. The Caſe is the ſame in Adverbs; as, he Be- 
havea himſelf modeſtly, prudently, virtuonfly. In the firſt 


Example, the Adjuncts immediately affect the Subject; 


in the third, the Verb; in the following one, an- 


neſs, Wounds. 


other Adjunct; as, I. ſaw a Man loaden with Age, Sick- 
Now as many ſuch Adjuncts as there are, ſo many ſe- 


veral Members does the Sentence contain, which are to 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other, as much as ſeve- 


ral Subjects, or finite Verbs; and that this is the Caſe in 
all Con undt Sentences, appears hence, that all thoſe Ad- 
juncts, whether they be Verbs or Nouns, c. will ad- 
mit of a Conjunction copulative, whereby they may be 
Joined together. But wherever there is a Copulative, 
or Room for it, there a new Member of a Sentence 


begins. . 
A PERIOD, according to De Colonia, is a ſhort, but 
perfect Sentence, conſiſting of certain Parts of Mem- 


bers, depending one on another, and connected toge- 


ther by ſome common Vinculum. 


The celebrated Diviſion of Ariſtotle is, a Period is a 


a Diſcourſe which has a Beginning, a Middle, and an End, 
all viſible at one View. - f! 
The Periods allow'd in Oratory are three; a Period 


of two Members, called by the Greeks,” Dicolos, and 
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the Latins, Bimembris; a Period of three Members, Tri- ſatisfies the Mind, i. e. Truth ſatisfes the Mind. 


colos, Trimembris; and a Period of four Members, Qua- 
drimembris, Tetracolos. | 


A ſtrict oratorial Period, does not allow of either more 


or fewer than theſe: It is poſſible indeed to introduce 
a Period of one Member, called by Ariſtotle, Monocolos, 
or ſimple Period; but it will be reputed a Flaw, and is 
4 Thing never practiſed by the Maſters, _ 7 
The Period may be likewiſe prolonged to five or ſix 
Members, but then it changes its Name, and inſtead 
of Period, commences what they call a Periodical 
Diſcourſe. . ha ec 
The Laws and Meaſures of Periods, are pretty ſtrictly 
regarded by Orators, at leaſt by the antient ones : In or- 
dinary Diſcourſe, and in the modern Tongues, Authors 
are much leſs ſevere. | 13 * 
In Oratory, the Members of Periods are to be equal, 


or nearly equal; that the Pauſes or Reſts of the Voice at 


the Cloſe of each Member, may be nearly equal: But in 


Writing, no Ways intended for Rehearſal, this is diſre- 


garded.' _ = don © ee [at | 
Common Diſcourſe allows of Periods, both longer and 


| ſhorter than Oratory; which admits of none leſs than two 
Members, nor greater than four. Short mutilated Periods 
break the Stream, and check the Courſe of the ſublime ; 


and long ones embaraſs, and keep the Mind too long in 
Suſpenſe; and even ſtrain the Voice, which is never to 
| top but at the Ends of Periods. | 


enods are ſaid to be either round or ſquare, accord- 


ing to their different Economy and Cadences. 


Square Period, is that conſiſting of three or four equal 


| Members, formally diſtinguiſhed from each other. 


Round Period, is that whoſe Members or Parts are ſo 5 
connected, and fitted into each other, as that the Junc- 


tures or Commiſſures are ſcarce ſeen; but the whole 
flides equally round, without any notable Stops or Ine- 
qualities. . | | | 


Period is alſo uſed for the Character (.) wherewith 


the Periods of Diſcourſe are terminated and expreſſed, 


| Popularly called a Full. ſtop or Point. 


F. Buffier obſerves two Difficulties in the Uſe of the _ 


Period, or Point, i. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the Colon, 
or double Point; and in determining juſtly the End of a 
Period, or perfect Sentence. 1 TR 


It is obſerved, that the ſupernumerary Members of a 
Period, ſeparated from the reſt by Colons and Semi-co- 


lons, uſually commence with a Conjunction. Yet it is 


certain, theſe ſame Conjunctions, ſometimes rather be- 
gin new Periods, than ſupernumerary Members of old 


ones. It is the Senſe of Things, and the Author's own 
Diſcretion, that muſt make the proper Diſtinction which 
of the two in Effect it is. No Rules will here be of any 


Service, unleſs this be. admitted as one, that when 
what follows the Conjunction, is of as much Extent 


as what precedes it, it is uſually a new Period, other- 
wiſe not. 5 


The ſecond Difficulty ariſes hence, that the Senſe ap- 


pears perfect in ſeveral ſhort detached Phrafes, wherein 
it does not ſeem there ſhould be Periods ; a Thing fre- 

quent in free Diſcourſe z as, We are all in Suſpenſe : 
Make your Propoſal immediately : You will be to blame for 
_ detaining us longer. Where it is evident, that ſimple 
Phraſes have perfect Senſes like Periods, and ought to 


be marked accordingly z but that the Shortneſs of the 


Diſcourſe making them eaſily comprehended, the Point- 

ing is neglected, 0 — e 
A PRRASE is a ſhort Sentence, or ſmall Set or Cir- 

cuit of Words conſtructed together. In this Senſe, 


F. Buffier divides, Phraſes into. compleat and in- 


compleat. 


PR AsRES are compleat, where there is a Noun and 


a Verb, each in its proper Function, i. e. where the 
Noun expreſſes a Subject, and the Verb the Thing af- 
„ ds in fr twat 5 
Incompleat Par ASES, are thoſe where the Noun, and 
the Verb together only do the Office of a Noun; 
conſiſting of ſeveral Words without affirming any Thing, 
and which might be expreſſed in a ſingle Word. Thus, 
that which is true, is an incompleat Phraſe, which might 


be expreſſed in one Word Truth; as, that which is trus 


} . 


Semicolon, and Comma. 


Note, That the Points uſed to divide a Diſcourſe into 
Periods, and Members of Periods (to expreſs the 


Pauſes to be made in the Reading thereof) are four, 
viz. the Period or Point, already mention'd, Colon, | 


A Colon is a Point or Character, form'd thus (:) 


ſerving to mark a Pauſe, and to divide the Members 


of a Period. Grammarians generally aſſign the Uſe 
of a Colon, to mark the Middle of a Period, or to 
conclude a Senſe leſs perfect than the Dot or Period. 
Others ſay a Colon is to be uſed when the Senſe is 
perfect, but the Sentence not concluded. F. Buffer 
attempts to fix the Uſe of the Colon; but does not much 
diſtinguiſh it from the Semicolon: He preſcribes the 
Uſe of either indifferently; and calls them by a com- 
mon Name, intermediate Pointings; as being Mediums 


between the Comma, and Full- point or Period. Their 


Uſe, according to this Author, is to diſtinguiſh the 


ſupernumerary Members of a Period: The moſt ob- 


vious and ſenſible Uſe of the Colon, he adds, is when 


the ſupernumerary Member is diſtinguiſned by ſome 


Conjunction. Some, indeed, uſe the Colon in the 
Middle of long Periods, without any Regard to ſu- 


pernumerary Members; which Cuſtom was probably 
introduced, to mark that the Breath is here to be 
taken almoſt as much as in a common Period, in the 


Place where the ſupernumerary Period commences. 


But this, at beſt is arbitrary, and the intermediate 
Pointings may be always omitted in a Period, if there 
be no ſupernumerary Member, i. e. if there be no 
ſubſequent Member, but what is expected from the 

Precedent. = „ 


A later Author, in an ingenious Diſcourſe,” De ra- 


tione Interpungendi, marks the Office of the Colon, and 

wherein it differs from the Semicolon, &c. more pre- 
ciſely: A Colon, on his Principles, ſerves to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe conjun& Members of a Sentence, which are ca- 


pable of being divided into other Members, whereof 
r 0k ens ne 22 0 
The Semicolon, is one of the Points or Stops uſed 


to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Members of Sentences from 


each other. The Mark or Character of the Semicolon. 


18 (;.) Ir has its Name, as having a ſomewhat leſs 
Effect than a Colon, or as demanding a ſhorter Pauſe. 
The Uſe of the Semicolon, the Grammarians generally 
ſay, is to mark a Senſe leſs compleat than the Colon, 
and more compleat than the Comma; but this only 


conveys. a very obſcure Idea. In Effe&, the preciſe 


Office of the Semicolon, or what Office it is diſtinguiſhes 
it from the Colon, is a Thing very little known in the 
World: Our beſt Authors ſeem to uſe them promiſe 
cuouſly. M. Ward, Profeſſor at Greſham, we believe 


is the firſt who ſettled the juſt Uſe of the Semicolon. 


His Poſition is, that the Semicolon is properly uſed to 


diſtinguiſh the conjunct Members of Sentences. Now 
by a conjunct Member of a Sentence, he means, ſuch a 


one as contains at leaſt two ſimple Members. Whenever 


then a Sentence can be divided into ſeveral Members of 


the ſame Degree, which are again diviſible into other ſim 
ple Members, the former are to be ſeparated by a Semi- 
colon. ee 555 1 


A Comma, is a Point or Character form'd thus (,) 
ſerving to mark a ſhort Stop or Pauſe; and to divide 


the Members of a Period. It is very difficult to fix 


the preciſe Uſe of the Comma, different Authors de- | 


fine, and uſe it differently: The ordinary Doctrine is, 
that the Comma ſerves to diſtinguiſh Nouns, Verbs, 


Adverbs, and the ſeveral Parts of a Period that are 


not neceſſarily join'd together. But this conveys no 


clear preciſe Idea; for what is it to diſtinguiſh the 
Parts of a Period not neceſſarily join'd together? 
F. Buffier has carried the Doctrine of a Comma far- 


ther: According to him, the Comma ſerves to diſtin« 
guiſh thoſe Members of a Period, in each whereof is a 
Verb, and the Nominative Caſe of the Verb. Be. 
ſides this, the Comma is uſed to diſtinguiſh in the ſame _ . 
Member of a Period, ſeveral Nouns Subſtantive, or 
| Nouns Adjective, or Verbs not united by a Conjunc- 


tion; for if they be united by a Conjunction, the 
| £ | Comma 
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Comma is omitted: It may alſo be omitted between 
two Phraſes that are very ſhort, eſpecially if they de- 

nd on the ſame Regimen, and are united by a Con- 
junction. | 


Note alſo, That beſides theſe above-mention'd, the 
Grammar admits of other. Punctuations, viz. the Pa- 
rentbeſis mark*d thus () and which includes ſome 
| Words, which, if left out, would not break, or alter 
the Senſe, or Smoothneſs of the Style. The Interro- 
gation mark'd thus (?) and which is made at aſk- 
ing a Queſtion. Note of Admiration or Exclamation 
thus (! ) Hyphen thus (-) which couples together 
two Words, as ell-Spring, and is uſed when a Word 
is parted into Syllables, at the End of a Line. The 
Section thus ( $ ) which divides a large Diſcourſe into 
ſeveral Parts; very little uſed at preſent. Aferiſm 
thus (* which refers to the Margin. Obeliſt thus 
( +) notes from the Matter to the Margin. Note of 
Citation thus (*) when Authors are cited Word for 
Word. Apoſtrophe thus () when a Letter is pur- 
poſely left out, as tis, for it is; as, for it was. 
Tndut#ion thus () is made to bring in ſomething 
omitted. Dzalyfis or Diaireleos thus () is uſed to 
Part a Diphthong, and is made over the Vowels 
Aer, Potta, that it may not be pronounced Ar, Pæ- 
ta. Grave Accent thus () uſed over a Vowel, when 
the Voice is depreſſed. Acute Accent . ) when 
the Voice is to be rais'd higher. Crafs thus () 


| uſed over Circumflex Syllables, long by Nature, as Men, who then flouriſhed; we call that good Latin, which 


Di for Dij, Amarunt for Amaverunt. 


| Note again, That Grammar admits of Figures, which 
occaſion Changes in the Form, Cc. of Words, 
thereof are Syncope, Apocope, Apoſtrophe, Diæręſis, 
Apberefis, Profthefis, Epentbeſis, Paragoge, Meta- 
_ thofis, &c. 8 LEY 67 


SvNcopE denotes an Eliſion or Retrenchment of one 


or more Letters, or Syllables from a Word: As when 


we ſay virum, for virorum, and manet alta repoſtum, for 


Arocorx, is a Figure wherein Part of the End of a 
Word is cut off; as in dic for dice, fac for face, nil for 
nibil, p or hyppo, for hyppochondriacal. . 
Aposr RO RHE, denotes a Note or Character, placed 
over a Letter, in lieu of a Vowel, to denote that the 
Vowel is cut off, and not to be pronounced: As ev'n 
for even; th' angelick Hoſt, for the angelick, &c. —The 
Affectation of frequent Apoſtrophes, ſo uſual among late 
Engliſh Writers, is a great Abuſe. * 
Ark REs!Is, is a Figure, whereby ſomething is ta- 
ken away from the Beginning of a Word. Thus (i- 
conia, by Apherefis, is wrote conia, contemnere, temnere, 
omittere, mittere, Sc. | © OE 
» PToSTHESI1S, is a Species of Metaplaſm ; being the 
prefixing of ſome Letter, or Syllable at the Beginning of 
a Word: — As, in gnavus, for navus. . 


EPENTHESIS, is the Addition, or Inſertion of a Let- 


ter, or Syllable, in the Middle of a Word.—As Relligio 
for Religio, Mavers for Mars. e 


Fax, is a Figure, whereby a Word is length- 


ened out, by adding a Syllable at the End thereof : As 


in dicier for did.” 


METAaTHrEs1s, is a Figure, whereby Letters or Syl- 


lables of a Word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted out of the 


natural Situation: As - Evandre for Evander, Ipre for 
Pre. | | 


learned the different Rules of Grammer, 
as well general as particular, I muſt treat next of the 

different Languages; ſince they all, more or lefs, de- 
pend of thoſe Rules: A Lancvace being a Set of 
Words which any People have agreed upon, whereby 
to communicate their Thoughts to each other. 

The firſt Principles of all Languages, Father Bufficr 
obſerves, may be reduced to Expreſſions, ſignifying firſt 
the Subject ſpoke of; ſecondly, the Thing affirmed of 
it; thirdly, the Circumſtances of the one and the other. 
But as each Language has its particular Way of denoting 
each of theſe, a Language is only to be look'd on, as an 

Aſſemblage of Expreſſions, which Chance or Caprice 
| 1 2 TS 
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has eſtabliſhed among a certain People; juſt as we look 
on the Mode of Drefling, '&c. It is Uſage and Cuſtom 
is the Uſe of a Language, and theſe hold their Empire 
independant of Reaſon, or any other Cauſe : Nor has 
Reaſon any Thing to do in Language, unleſs to ſtudy 
or teach it, ſuch as it is: Here then commences Gram- 
mar, a juſt Plan of which ſuppoſes a Language already 
introduced by Uſe; and without pretending to alter 
or amend a Tittle, only furniſhes Reflections, called 
Rules, to which the Manners of Speaking in that Lan- 
guage may be reduced; which Aſſemblage of Reflections, 
is what we call the Grammar of that Language. This 
Remark may obviate an Abuſe introduced among 
Grammarians, who are ever crying out, Uſage is, in 
this Point, oppoſite to Grammar; or the Language 
© here frees itſelt from the Rules of Grammar, &c.? | 
It is Chance, then, to which we owe Uſage, and 
Uſage that makes the Rules and Meaſures of a Language. 
Uſage, indeed, is ſomewhat dubious, and may be di- 
vided into good and bad: If it be aſked, wherein the 
Difference between theſe lies? it is in this; that the one 
is better eſtabliſhed, and authoriſed than the other: And 
if it be aſked, wherein the Difference of Authority con- 
ſiſts? it is anſwered, that in dead Languages, that which 
makes the good Uſage is the Writing of the beſt Au- 


thors in that Language: And if it be further queſtioned, 


which are the beſt ? thoſe are allowed ſuch, who wrote 
when that State was in its greateſt Glory. Thus the 
Age of Auguſtus, being the moſt diſtinguiſhed by great 


1s conformable to the Manner of Speaking uſed by Au- 


thors who wrote fifty Years before, and fifty Years after 


the Reign of that Emperor. —As to living Languages, 
the good Uſage, or Mode, is that which obtains among 
the moſt eminent Perſons, whether as to Quality and 
Authority, or as to Learning, and the Reputation of 


Writing well. | 


Wich this View M. Vaugelas defines Uſage of a Lan- 
guage, the Manner of Speaking uſed by the ſoundeft or 


| beſt Part of the Court, conformable to the Manner of 
Writing among the beſt Part of the Authors of the 


Times. But this Definition, how judicious ſoever, may 
occaſion infinite Doubt; for which is to be deemed the 
| beſt Part of the Court, and of the Writers? each Party 


| doubtleſs thinks itſelf the beſt. — Father Buffer, there- 


fore, inſtead of the beſt Part, ſubſtitutes the greateſt 
Part, which brings the Matter nearer to a Certainty ; the 
moſt numerous Part being ſomething fixed, and palpa- 
ble, whereas the moſt ſound Part may be inſenſible, or 
arbitrary: There is found a conſtant Reſemblance be- 
tween the Genius, or natural Complexion of each People, 
and the Language they ſpeak. —Thus the Greeks, a po- 
lite, but voluptuous Nation, had a Language perfectly 
ſuitable, full of Delicacy and Sweetneſs.— The Romans, 
who ſeem'd only born to command, had a Language 
noble, nervous, and auguſt ; and their Deſcendants, the 
ITalians, are deſcended into Softneſs and Effeminacy ; 
which ſome fay, is as viſible in their Language, as in 


their Manners. — The Language of the Spaniards, is full 


of that Gravity, and Haughtineſs of Air, which makes 
 thediſtinguiſhing Character of that People. The French, 
who have a World of Vivacity, have a Language that 
runs extremely briſk and lively. — And the Engliſh, who 
are naturally blunt, thoughtful, and of few Words, have 
a Language exceeding ſhort, conciſe, and ſententious. 


The Diverſity of Languages is generally allowed to 


have taken its Riſe from the Confuſion of Babel, both 
by Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans : But the Manner 
in which this Diverſity was effected, is ſtill in Diſpute 
among the Learned. The Queſtion is, if God only ex- 
punged the Remembrance of the Signification of Terms 
in thoſe who built the Tower ? or whether he imme- 

diately inſpired them with new Words? Scaliger holds, 


that they only forgot the Meaning of the Words, and 


named one Thing inſtead of another; though all indif- 
ferently ſpoke the Hebrew Tongue. Nor does Caſaubon 
allow, that they immediately ſpoke different Languages : 
the Confuſion of Tongues, he thinks, might be very 
well effected, without introducing a Multiplicity of Lan- 
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Ra 
As to the Point of Antiquity, and Priority among 
Languages, that too has been extremely controverted. 
Herodotus tells us, that in the Diſpute between the E- 
Optians and Phrygians, about the Antiquity of their 
Language, Pſammeticus King of Egypt, ordered two 
Children to be brought up, with expreſs Prohibition not 
to have one Word pronounced before them, but to 
leave Nature to ſpeak of herſelf; and the firſt Word 
they ſpoke happened to be Beccos, which in the Phry- 
gian Language ſignifies Bread : The Egyptians however 
were not convinced with this Proof. The Arabs diſpute 
the Point of Antiquity with the Hebrews : But the Jews, 
jealous even to Exceſs of the Honour of their Nation, 
poſitively inſiſt on it, that the Hebrew Tongue, ſuch as 
it is found in the Holy Scripture, is the primitive Lan- 
guage, and that ſpoken by the firſt Man. Foes} 

Others maintain, that the Language ſpoken by Adam 
is loſt, and that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabick, are 
only Dialects of that Original Tongue. So far are 


they from giving the Priority to the Hebrew, that they 
maintain Abraham ſpoke Chaldee before he paſſed the 


_ Euphrates; and that he firſt learned the Hebrew in the 


Land of Canaan; ſo that this was not a ſpecial raffen, | 


| conſecrated to the People of God, but was origina 
Language of the Canaanites. F 

M. Te Clerc is of Opinion, the Hebrew is far inferior 
to the Greet, both in Copiouſneſs, Elegancy, and Per- 
ſpicuity ; it is dry and deſtitute of Ornaments, inſomych 
A 4 wanting Expreſſions to vary the Phraſe, the ſame 
Periods are perpetually returning. The Rabbins ſay it 


ly the 


is ſo pure and chaſte, that it has no proper Names for 


the Parts of Generation ; nor for thoſe by which the Ex- Io theſe ten or twelve Vowels muſt be added ſome 


others, called Semi-Yowels, which are only ſlight Mo- 


crements are diſcharged. 


The Arabick is held the moſt copious of all Languages, | 


being ſaid to have 300 different Words to expreſs a Lion, 
and no leſs than 1200 for a Sword, 


' Lancvaces are divided into Original, or Mother 


Tongues, as the Hebrew and Arabick in the Eaſt, the 
Teutonic and Sclavonick in the Weſt. 
Hlecundary or Derivative LanGUAacEs, which are thoſe 
formed of a 
French, &c. 


Note, That Kircher will have the Cophtick a Mother 


Tongue, independant of all others. Du Jobn main- 
_ rains the Gothickh, a primitive Language, and the Mo- 
ther of all the Teutonick Tongues ; that is, of all thoſe 
ſpoke in the North. Some add the Baſque or Biſ- 


cayan, and Bas Briton, to the Number of Mother 


Tongues, imagining them to have been thoſe of the 
antient Celtæ or Gauls. ee 


Languages are alſo divided into Learned, or Dead 

Languages, and Living Languages. 15 
Learned, or Dead Languages, are thoſe which only 

ſubſiſt in Books, and which muſt be learned by the Rules 


ol Grammar, as the Hebrew, Arabick, Syriack, Chaldee, 


Greek, and Latin. 


_ HeBRew, is the Language ſpoke by the Hebrews, 
and wherein all the Books of the Old Teſtament are 
wrote. Whence it is alſo called | 
Language. | 


There is no Piece in all Antiquity wrote in pure He- 
brew, beſides the Books of the Old Teſtament ; and 


even ſome Parts of thoſe are in Chaldee. _ 
Ihe Hebrew then appears to be the moſt antient of 


all the Languages in the World, at leaſt it is ſo with Re- 


gad to us, who know no older. Some learned Men will 
have it the Language ſpoke by Adam in Paradiſe ; and 
that the Saints will ſpeak it in Heaven. 
Alberti, in his Hebrew Dictionary, endeavours to find 


in each Word, in its Root, in its Letters, and the Man- 


ner of pronouncing it, ſome natural Reaſon of the Sig- 
nification of that Word; but he has carried Matters too 

far, and it has been ſhewn in the Memoirs de J. revoux, 
that on his Principles, Words which ſignify quite diffe- 
rent Things, ſhould ſignify the ſame. by” 


Neuman and Loeſcher, have proſecuted Alberti's Scheme 


farther, and with more Addreſs than he has done : The 
firſt in his Cengſis linguæ ſantte, and Exodus lingue 


Janie; and the latter in his Treatiſe De Cauſis lingus 
Hebree, n e Cauſis linguæ 
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eaſier Tranſitions from one to another. 


Matter. 
Mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, 


they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the Sentences, and the Mem- 


the Holy and Sacred 


in it. 


Be this as it will, the Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in 
the Holy Scripture, is a very regular, analogical Lan- 
guage ; and particularly fo in its Conjugations. Properly 
ſpeaking, there is but one ſimple Conjugation, but this 
is varied in each Verb, ſeven or eight Ways, which has 


the Effect of ſo many different Conjugations, and af- 


fords a great Number of Expreflions, whereby to 
repreſent under one ſingle Word, all the different Mo- _ 
difications of a Verb; and ſeveral Ideas at once; which 
in the Modern, and moſt of the antient and learned . 
Languages, are to be expreſſed only by Phraſes. 

The original and primitive Words in this Language, 
which they call Radices, Roots, rarely conſiſt of more 


than three Letters, or two Syllables, which are expreſſed 


by two Sounds, or by the ſame Sound redoubled, which 
is indicated by a Point. | 


We have already obſerved that there are twenty-two 
Letters in the Hebrew Language, which Grammarians di- 
vide into Guttural, Palatal, Dental, Labial, and Lin- 


gual, This Diviſion is taken from the ſeveral Organs 
of Speech; ſome whereof contribute more than others, 


to the Pronunciation of certain Letters. 
Uſually they only reckon five Vowels in the Hebrew, 
which are the ſame with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but 


then each Vowel is divided into two, a, long, and 


a, breve, or ſhort : The Sound of the former is ſomewhat 
graver and longer ; and that of the latter ſhorter, and 
more acute. It muſt be added that the two laſt 
Vowels have quite different Sounds; different we 
mean in other Reſpects beſides Quantity and Degrees 


ons 


of Elevation. 


tions ſerving to connect the Conſonants, and make the 


The Number of Accents is prodigious in the Hebrew; 


there are near forty different ones; and of theſe there 


are ſeveral whoſe Uſe is not well aſcertained, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Inquiries of the Learned into that 


In the general, we know theſe three Things, 1. That. 


bers thereof, like the Points, and Comma's, Cc. in 
Engliſh. 2. To determine the Quantity of the Sylla- 
bles : And 3. To mark the Tone wherewith they are to 
be ſpoke or ſung. It is no Wonder then, there ſhould 
be more Accents in the Hebrew than in other Language; 
as they do the Office of three different Things, which in 
other Languages are called by different Names. 

As we have no Hebrew, but what is contain'd in the 
Scriptures, that Language wants a World of Words; 
not only, by Reaſon in thoſe primitive Times the Lan- 
guages were not ſo copious as at preſent, but alſo on this 


Account, that the inſpir' d Writers had no Occaſion to 5 


mention many of the Terms that might be in the Lan- 
0% omni: | : | | 


The Language uſed by the Rabbins in the Writings 


they have compoſed, is called Rabbinical, or Modern 
Hebrew. The Baſis or Body hereof is the Hebrem and 
Chaldee, with divers Alterations in the Words of thoſe 
two Languages ; the Meaning whereof they have con- 
ſiderably enlarged and extended. Abundance of Things 


they have borrowed from the Arabick. The reſt is com- 


poſed of Words and Expreſſions chiefly from the Greek, 
ſome from the Latin, and others from the other modern 
Tongues ; particularly that ſpoken in the Place where 
each Rabbin lived, or wrote. 5 | 
The Rabbinical Hebrew, muſt be allowed a very co- 
pious Language. M. Simon obſerves, that there is ſcarce 
any Art or Science, but the Rabbins have treated thereof 
They have tranſlated moſt of the antient Philo- 
ſophers, Mathematicians/ Aſtronomers, and Phyſicians ; 
and have wrote themſelves on moſt Subjects: They do 
not want even Orators and Poets. Add, that this Lan- 
guage, notwithſtanding it is ſo provided with foreign 
Words, has its Beauty viſible enough in the Works of 
thoſe who have wrote ,well. Th | 


M. Simon ſays, it is impoſlible to reduce it into an 


Art, or Syſtem of Rules ; though ſeveral learned Men 


are of another Sentiment, and it not only appears poſſi- 
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ble, but has actually been performed. 

The AR ABICER, is a Branch or Diale& of the Hebrew. 
Father Angelo de St. Joſeph, ſpeaks much of the Beauty 
and Copiouſneſs of the Arabick. | 5 

The Learned are of Opinion, that the Arabick Figures 
(which are the numeral Characters commonly made uſe 


of in Arithmetick Computations) were firſt taught us 


by the Saracens, who borrowed them from the Indians. 
Scaliger was ſo ſatisfied of their Novelty, that he imme- 
diately pronounced a Silver Medallion, he was conſulted 
about, modern; upon his being told of the numeral 
Figures 234, 235, being on it. The common Opinion 
is, that Planudes, who lived towards the Cloſe of the 
13th Century, was the firſt Chriſtian who made uſe of 
them. Father Mabillon even aſſures us, in his Work 
de re Diplanatica, that he has not found them any where 
earlier than the 14th Century; yet Dr. Wallis inſiſts on 
their being of a much older Standing; and concludes 


they muſt have been uſed in England, at leaſt as long ago 


as Hermanus Contractus, who lived about the Year 1050, 
if not in ordinary Affairs, yet at leaſt in mathematical 
Ones, and particularly aſtronomical Tables. 
M. Huet is even of Opinion, that theſe Characters 
were not borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks ; 
and that they were originally no other than the Greek 
Letters, which we all know, that People made uſe of, 
to expreſs their Numbers by. 3 
The SyRIAck, and CHAL DEE, are alſo Dialects of 
the Hebrew. — Chaldee Paraphraſe in the Rabinical Stile, 
n eo 
The GR EER, abſolutely ſo called, is the Language 
ſpoken by the antient Grecians, and ſtill preſerved in the 
Works of their Authors, as Plato, Ariſtotle, IJſocrates, 


Demoſttbenes, 7. bucydides, Xenophon, Homer, Heſjod, So- 


phocles, Euripides, xc. | 
Ihe Greek has been preſerved entire longer than any 
other Language known, maugre all the Revolutions that 
have happened in the Country where it was ſpoke. Vet 
from the Removal of the Seat of the Empire to Conſtanti- 
nople, in the fourth Century, it has been gradually alter- 
ing: The Alterations at firſt did not affect the Analogy 
of the Tongue, the Conſtructions, Inflections, Sc. 
'There were only new Words, new Riches acquired, by 
taking in the Names of new Dignities, and Offices, and 
the Terms of Art, it was before unacquainted with : But 
at length the Incurſions of the Barbarians, and eſpecially 
the Invaſion of the Turks, wrought much more conſider- 
able Alterations. : | 5 2. 
The Greek has a great Copia, or Stock of Words: 
Its Inflections are as remarkable for, their Variety as thoſe 
of moſt of the other European Tongues, for their Sim- 
ki 1 three Numbers, Singular, Dual, and Plural; 


and Abundance of Tenſes in its Verbs, which make a 
Variety, in Diſcourſe, prevents a certain Dryneſs which 
always accompanies a too great Uniformity, and renders 


the Language peculiarly fit for all Kinds of Verſe. 
The Uſe of the Participles of the Aoriſtus and Preterit, 


together with the compound Words, wherein it abounds, 


give it a peculiar Force and Brevity, without taking any 
Thing from its Perſpicuity. 
The proper Names in the Greek Language are ſigni- 
Hicative, as in the oriental, as well as in moſt of the 
modern Languages, where the Learned ſtill find ſome, 
though remote Character, of their Origin. 
The Greek was the Language of a polite People, who 
had a Taſte for Arts and Sciences, which they cultivated 
with Succeſs. In the living Tongues are ſtill preſerved 
a great Number of Greek Terms of Art; ſome deſcended 
to us from the Grecians, and others formed a-new. 
When a new Invention, Machine, Rite, Order, Inſtru- 
ment, Sc. has been diſcovered, Recourſe has commonly 
been had to the Greek for a Name; the Facility where- 


with Words are there compounded, readily affording us 


Names expreſſive of the Uſe, Effect, &c. of ſuch In- 
ſtruments. Aan ry £65 EY 4 

Modern, or Vulgar Greek, is the Language now ſpoke 
in Greece, There have been few Books writ in this 
1 anguage, from the taking of Conſtantinople by the 
Turks ; ſcarce any Thing but ſome Catechiſms, and the 
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Whether it be out of a Principle of Religion, or Poli- 


but there were ſeveral 


wards at Rome; and ſtill uſed in the Roman Church 


like Pieces compoſed, or tranſlated into the vulgar 
Greek, by the Latin Miſſionaries. The native Greeks. 
are contented to ſpeak the Language without cultivating 
it. The Miſery they are reduced to under the Dominion 
of the Turks, renders them ignorant of Neceſſity ; the 
Turkiſh Politicks not allowing any of the Subjects of 
their Eſtates to apply themſelves to the Arts and Sciences, 


ticks, or Babariſm, they have entirely deſtroyed all the 
Monuments of antient Rome, deſpiſing the Study of a 
Language which might have rendered them polite, their 
Empire happy, and flouriſhing, and have made the 
People forget their former Maſters, and their antient 
Liberty. In this widely differing from the- Romans, 
thoſe antient Conquerors of Greece, who, after they had 
ſubdued the Country, applied themſelves to learn the 
Language; in order to imbibe their Politeneſs, Delicacy, 
and Taſte for Arts and Sciences, . 

It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe Difference between 
the vulgar and the antient Greek. | 
minations of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, and other Parts 
of Speech, which make a Difference between thoſe twa 


Languages, much like that obſerved between ſome of the 


Diale&s of the 1talian, or Spaniſh: We inſtance thoſe 
Languages, as being the moſt known; but we might 
have ſaid the ſame of the Hebrew, Sclavonick, &c. Dia- 
lets. 


not in the antient; particularly ſeveral Particles which 


appear as Expletives, and which were introduced to 


characteriſe certain Tenſes of Verbs, and other Expreſ- 


fions, which would have had the ſame Meaning without 


ſuch Particles, had Cuſtom diſpenſed with them ; divers 
Names of Dignities and Offices, unknown to the antient 
Greeks, and Abundance of Words borrowed from vulgar 
Tongues of the neighbouring Nations. AER 

Accordingly one may diſtinguiſh three Ages of the 


Greek Tongue; the firft ended at the Time when Conſtan- 


tinople became the Capital of the Roman Empire; not 


oks, particularly of the Fathers 
of the Church, wrote with great Purity after that Time 5 


but as Religion, Law, and Policy, both civil and mi- 


litary, began then to introduce new Words into the 


Language, it ſeems neceſſary to begin the ſecond Age of 
the Greek Tongue from that Epocha; which laſted to 


the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, where the laſt 
Age commences 8 _ 1 | vo 
The LaTin was firſt ſpoken in Latium, and after- 


and amongſt Men of Letters. 


Some Authors rank the Latin, among the Number of 


original Languages, but by Miſtake ; it is formed prin- 


2 from the Greek, and particularly the Zolick Dialect 
0 


that Tongue; tho? it has a great Number of Words 
which it borrowed from the Languages of the Etruſci, 


Oſci, and other antient People of Itah, and foreign 
Commerce and Wars, in Courſe of Time added a great 


many more. | 


The Latin, is a ſtrong robuſt Language, perfectly 
ſuitable to the Character of the People who ſpoke it. 
We have ſtill Works of every Kind, and admirably well 
written in Latin, though there are an infinite Number 


loſt. The Latin is more figurative than the English, 
leſs-pliant than the French, leſs copious than the Greek, 
leſs pompous than the Spaniſh, leſs delicate than the 
Italian, but cloſer and more nervous than any of them. 


For a while the Latin Tongue was confin'd almoſt. 


wholly within the Walls of Rome, nor would the Romans 


allow the common Uſe of it to their Neighbours, or to 


the Nations they had ſubdued. Cicero obſerv'd, that 
even in his Time, Greek was uſed almoſt among every 


People, but the Latin only confin'd to à very narrow 


Compaſs. By Degrees, they were brought to grant the 
Uſe of it as a Favour; and in Time became ſenſible of 
the Neceſſity there was of its being generally underſtood, 


for the Conveniency of Commerce; and accordingly 
_ uſed their utmoſt Endeavours, that all the Nations ſub- 


ject to their Empire, ſhould be united by one com- 

mon Language; fo that at length they impoſed. that as a 

Law, which they had before granted as a Favour. _ 
After the Tranſlation of the Scat of the Empire Ther 


It conſiſts in the Ter- - 


Beſides, the modern Greek has divers new Words 


1 


1 
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ber of the Words are pure Greek. 
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| Conſtantinople, the Emperors of the Faſt being 
3 jr —ç the Title of Roman Empe- 
rors, appointed the Latin to be ſtill retain'd in Uſe, both 
in their Reſcripts and Edicts, as appears by the Conſtitu- 
tions of thoſe Emperors, collected in the Theodofian 
Code: But at length the Emperors neglecting the Em- 
pire of the Weſt, abandon'd all Care of the Latin 
Tongue, and allowed their Judges to paſs Sentence in 
Greek ; and accordingly we find the Emperor Juſtinian's 
Novels compoſed in Greek. 3 
Charlemagne coming to the Empire of the Weſt, ap- 
inted the Law Proceedings in ſovereign Courts to be 
in Latin, and the Notaries were to draw their Acts and 
Inſtruments in the ſame Tongue : This Practice conti- 


nued a long Time through a great Part of Europe, but 


at length it gave way, and the French took Place of the 
Latin, not only in France, but in ſome meaſure, in 


England too; and the Reaſon given for it was, that 


Abundance of Difficulties aroſe about underſtanding of 
Latin Terms. 15 | | 


The Latin however, wWas prodigiouſly degenerated | 
and corrupted ere it came to be laid aſide. The Incur- 
ſions of the Goths and Vandals into Ttaly, brought an 


Inundation of foreign Words and Phraſes into it, inſo- 


much that Valla and Naud call Boethius the laſt Latin 
Author. But that was not all; when it once got into 
the Courts of Juſtice, it was ſtill worſe handled, till at 
laſt being introduced among the Monks, and become 
the common Language of Miſſals and Breviaries, it was 
debauched to that degree, that it was almoſt become 
ſcandalous to uſe it; it Proteſtant Writers are to be cre- 
dited, and which the Roman Catholicks would call a 
malicious Reflection; ſince the Miſſals and Breviaries, 


are nothing elſe but a Compilation out of the Scripture, 


and antient Fathers of the Church ; therefore if the 
Latin is bad, the Monks cannot be reproached with it, 
| who have inſerted in thoſe Books nothing of their own, 
but the Tranſlators of the Scripture, and the antient 
Fathers; and I may venture to ſay, that few of thoſe 
| who pretend to criticiſe the Latin of the Breviaries and 
 Miſals, can imitate its Elegance and Beauty, 


| Note, That the Cop H TIC. 18 the antient Language | or 
the Egyptians, mixed with a great deal of Greek ; the 


Character it is written in being all Greek, — Father 
 Kirdher is the firſt who publiſhed a Grammar and Vo- 
cabulary of the Cophtic. There is not known any 


Book extant in the Cophtic, except Tranſlations of the 


holy Scriptures, or of eccleſiaſtick Offices, or others 
that have Relations thereto, as Dictionaries, c. 
The antient Copbtic is now no longer found. but in 
Books : The Language now uſed through the Country 
is Arabick. — The whole Copbtic, which Kircher main- 
tains to be a Mother-Tongue, and independent of all 


_ ethers, has been much altered by the Greeks : For 
_ * beſides that it has borrowed all its Characters from 


the Greek, with a very little Variation, a great Num- 
Viaſſius indeed, aſſerts, that there was no Copbtic 
Language till Egypt became ſubject to the Arabs. 


The Language, according to him, is a Mixture of bers. N35 „ 
Nor did the long Reign of Louis XIV. contribute a 


Greek and Arabict; the very Name thereof not being 
in the World till aſter the Arabs were Maſters of the 
Country. But this, M. Simon obſerves, proves no- 
thing; except that what was antiently call'd Egyptian, 


has ſince by the Arabs been call'd Copbtic; by a Cor- 
ruption of Speech there are it is true, Arabick Words 


in the Gophtic; yet this, by no Means, proves but 
that there was a Language before that Time, either 


Capbtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la Valla obſerves, that 


the Cophtics have entirely loſt their antient Tongue; 
that it is now no longer underſtood among them, that 
they have nothing extant therein but ſome ſacred 
Books; that they ſtill ſay Maſs in it: Solo hanno in 
eſſa alcuni libri ſacri, dicendo ancora la maſſa in quella 
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All their other Books have been tranſlated into 


Alrrabick, which is their vulgar Tongue; and this has 


occalioned the Originals to be loſt : It is added that 
[they rehearſe the Epiſtles and Goſpels in the Maſs 


Cid 
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twice ; once in Arabict, and once in, Cophtic. 


Indeed if we believe Father YVanſleb, the Copbts ſay 
the Maſs in 4rabick, all but the Epiſtles and Goſpels, 
which they rehearſe both in that and Cophtic : La Maſſa 


celebrano in lingua Arabica, eccetto P Evangelio, & al- 


cune altre coſe che ſogliano leggere nella lingua Copta, 


& Araba. 


Living Lancvaces, are thoſe ſtill ſpoke in ſome 
Country or other, and which may be learned by Conver- 
ſation. The moſt popular among theſe are the French, 
Italian, Spaniſh, Engliſh, German, &c. 3 

The Frencb, as it now ſtands, is no Original, or Mo- 
ther Language ; but a Medley of ſeveral : Scarce any 


Language, but it has borrowed Words, or perhaps Phraſes 


from. 


The Languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it 
were, the Baſis bea; are, 1. The Celtic; whether 
that were a particular Language itſelf, or whether it were 
only a Dialect of the Gothic, as ſpoke in the Weſt, and 
North. 2. The Latin, which the Romans carried 
with them into Gaul, when they made the Conqueſt 
thereof. And, 3. The Teutonic, or the Dialect of the 
Teutonic, ſpoke by the Franks, when they paſſed the 
Rhine, and eſtabliſhed themſelves with the Gauls. - 
Of theſe three Languages, in the Space of about 
1300 Years, was the French formed; ſuch as it is now 
found: Its Progreſs was very flow ; and both the Tra- 


lian, and Spaniſb, were regular Languages long before 


the French. | | D 

 Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that 
the French Tongue firſt began to be poliſhed ; and that 
in the Regiſters of the Chambers of Accounts of that 


Time, there is a Purity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the 


preſent Age. | | 5 „ 
However, the French was ſtill a very imperfect Lan- 


guage, till the Reign of Francis I. The Cuſtom of 


ſpeaking Latin at the Bar, and of Writing the publick 
Acts, and Inſtruments of the Courts of Juſtice in that 
Language, had made them overlook the French, their 
own Language, Add, that the preceding Ages had been 
remarkable for their Ignorance z owing in great Meaſure 
to the long and calamitous Wars, which France had 
been engaged in: Whence the French Nobility deem'd 


it a Kind of Merit not to know any Thing; and the 


Generals regarded little, whether or no they wrote, or 
talk*d politely, provided they could fight well. 
But Francis I. who was the Reſtorer of Learning, and 
the Father of the Learned, (a noble Title, very much 
deſpiſed or diſregarded by the Princes of this Age) 
changed the Face of Things; and after his Time Henry 
Stevens printed his Book, De la Precellence du Language 


Frangois. 


The Change was become very conſpicuous at the End. 
of the 16th Century; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coe 
Feteau, and Malberbe, contributed towards bringing it 


to Perfection: Which Cardinal Richelieu compleated, by 
the Eſtabliſhment of the French Academy; an Aſſem- 


bly wherein the moſt diſtinguiſhed Perſons of the 
Church, the Sword, and the Gown, have been Mem- 


little to the Improvement of the Language. The excel- 
lent perſonal Qualities of that truly great Prince, and 


his Taſte for the polite Arts, and that of the Princes of 


the Blood, rendered his Court the politeſt in Europe. 
Wit and Magnificence ſeem'd to vie; and his Miniſters 


might have diſputed with the Greeks, Romans, &c. the 


Glory of Writing well. From Court the Elegance and 
Purity of the Language ſpread itſelf into the Provinces ; 


and now there is no Body but writes and ſpeaks good 
French. | 


One of the Characters of the French Language is to 


be natural and eaſy. The Words are ranged in it much 
in the ſame Order, as the Ideas in our Minds; in which 
it differs exceedingly from the Greek and Latin, where 


the Inverſion of the natural Order of Words is reputed 
a Beauty.— Indeed the Hebrew ſurpaſſes even the French 


in this Point; but then it comes ſhort of it in Copiouſ- 
.nels and Variety. h 
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It muſt be added, however, that as to the Analogy 
of Grammar, and the Simplicity wherewith the Moods 


of Verbs are formed; the Engliſh has the Advantage, 


not only over the French, but over all the known Lan- 
guages of the World: But then the Turns, the Expreſ- 
ſions, and the Idioms of the Engliſh are ſometimes ſo 
quaint, and extraordinary, that it lofes a great deal 
of the Advantage, which its grammatical Simplicity gives 
it over the reſt. | | 5 

The French have but few compound Words, where- 
in it differs widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and En- 
gliſb. This the French Authors own a great Diſadvantage 
in their Language; the Greek and Dutch deriving a 
great Part of their Force and Energy, from the Com- 
poſition of Words; and frequently expreſſing that in one 
ſounding Word, which the French cannot expreſs but by a 
Periphraſis. And the Diminutives in the French are as 
few as the Compounds; the greateſt Part Tof thoſe re- 
maining in Uſe, having loſt their diminutive Significa- 


tion. But what diſtinguiſhes the French moſt, is its 


Juſtneſs, Purity, Accuracy, and Flexibility. 
French is the moſt univerſal and extenſive Lan- 


guage in Europe; the Policy of States and Courts, has 


render*d it neceſſary for the Miniſters of Princes and 
their Officers, &c. and the Taſte of Arts and Sciences 
has had the ſame Effect with Regard to the Learned. 

In Germany, and elſewhere, the Princes, Princeſſes, 


and Perſons of Diſpinttion, value themſelves on under- 
| ſtanding French; and almoſt in all the Courts of Europe, 


French is as much known as the Language of the Coun- 
try: Tho? the Court of Vienna has been a long while 
an Exception from this Rule. French is there very little 
us'd: The Emperor Leopold could not bear to hear it 
ſpoke in his Court; for fear, perhaps, the Sound of the 


French Language, had had the ſame Effect on him, as 


the French Cannon; being, perhaps, as much afraid of 


the one as he was of the other; he having a far bet- 


ter Taſte for a Fiddle from Cremona. 


The Extenſiveneſs from the French Language, is no 


modern Advantage: William the Conqueror gave Laws 


to England in the French Language; and the antient Cu- 
ſtoms of moſt of the Provinces of the Netherlands are 


- wrote in the ſame. 1 55 5 

Laſtly, the French is the ſame Language every where, 
not only in all the Provinces of France, but in all the 
Places where it is ſpoke out of France, . 
The ſeveral Nations who ſpeak Sclavonick, do not fo 
much ſpeak the ſame Language, as different Dialects of 
the ſame Language. In ſeveral Parts or Europe, there 
are as many different Languages as there are States; and 


in aby there are reckon'd no fewer than ten or twelve 


Dialects, ſome of which differ as much from the com- 
mon Jtalian, as from the French or Spaniſh. In Holland, 
the Seamen of Rotterdam, and the Banks of the Meuſe, 
do not underſtand thoſe of Amſterdam, and the Coaſts of 
the Zuyder Zee. They who underſtand Caſtilian, don't 
underſtand the Language of Catalonia and Cerdane. The 


High Dutch is not the ſame in Sweden, as in Futland : 


In the Low Countries as at Lubeck. Bohemia, Hungary, 
Croatia, &c. are Countries belonging to the Emperor, 
yet ſpeak a Language different from that ſpoke at 
Vienna. The King of Sweden, when he ſpeaks the 
Language of his Country, is not underſtoood by his 
Subjects in Pomerania, Lapland, 8c. and the like may 
be obſerved of the King of Denmark, with Regard to his 
Subjects of Norway and Iceland; whereas at Quebec, the 
Louiſinia, Martinico, St. Domingo, Pondicheri, &c. they 
ſpeak the ſame Language as at Paris, and throughout 
the reſt of France. eee e, e 
The Talian is derived principally from the Latin, 
and of all the Languages form'd from the Latin, there is 
none which carries with it more viſible Marks of its Ori- 
ginal, than the Halian. It is accounted one of the moſt 
perfect among the modern Tongues, . containing Words, 
and Phraſes to repreſent all Ideas, to 
ments, to deliver one's ſelf on all Subjects, to name all 
the Inſtruments and Parts of Arts, Sc. It is complain'd, 
indeed, that it has too many Diminutives, and Super- 
latives, or rather Augmentatives, but without any great 
Reaſon : For if thoſe Words convey nathing further to 
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reſs all Senti- 


the Mind, than the juſt Ideas of Things, they are ne 
more faulty than our Pleonaſms and Hyperboles. | 

The Characte rof the Ealian Tongue, it muſt be own- 
ed, is very different from that of the Engliſh, which is 
the Reaſon, perhaps, why they are ſo ready to find Fault 
with it; for though the Halian be proper for all Kinds of 
Writing, for all Styles, and for- all Subjects; yet there 
are many of their celebrated Authors, that do not ſuc- 
ceed when tranſlated into Engliſh, and which an Engliſb- 
man cannot read with Pleaſure, eyen in their Original. 
The Language correſponds to the Genius of the People; 
they are flow, and thoughtful, and accordingly their 


Language runs heavily, though ſmoothly, and many of 


their Words are lengthen'd out to a great Degree. 
They have a good Taſte of Muſick ; and to gratify their 
Paſſion this Way, have alter'd Abundance of their primi- 
tive Words : Leaving out Conſonants, taking in Vowels, 
ſoftening, and lengthening out their Terminations, for 
the Sake of the Cadence. | 


Hence the Language is rendered extremely muſical, 


and ſucceeds better than any other in Opera's, and ſome 
Parts of Poetry; but it fails in Strength and Nerves : 


Hence, alſo, a great Part of its Words, borrow'd from 
the Latin, become fo far diſguiſed, that they are not ea- 
ſily known again. YRS 


The Multitude of foreign States, into which Ttaly is 


divided, has given Occaſion to a great Number of diffe- 
rent Dialects in that Language; which however are 
all good in the Place where they are uſed. The Tuſcan is 
uſually preferred to the other Dialects, and the Roman 
Pronunciation to that of the other. Cities ; whence the 
Italian Proverb, Lingua Toſcana, in Bocca Romana. 

The Italian is generally pretty well underſtood through- 
out all Europe; and is frequently ſpoken in Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary. At Conſtantinople, in Greece, 


and in the Ports of the Levant, the Italian is uſed as com- 


monly as the Language of the Country; and in thoſe 
Places, it is not ſpoke ſo pure as in Tuſcany, but is cor- 
rupted with many of the proper Words and Idioms of 
the Place, whence it takes a new Name, and is called 
Frank Italian. N N 2 


The Spaniards ſeem to place the Nobleneſs and Gra- 
vity of their Language, in the Number of Syllables, and 
the Swelling of Words, and ſpeak leſs to be underſtood 
than to be admir'd. Their Terms are big and ſonorous, 
their Expreſſions haughty and boiſterous, and Pomp and 
Oſtentation run through all they ſay : Their Language 
cannot paint a Thought to the Life; it always magni- 
fies it, frequently diſtorts it, and does nothing if it do 
not exceed Nature. e TT 
The Engliſh, or Engliſh Tongue, is of Gothick or 


Teutonick Extraction: This was the Root or Stock upon 
which ſeveral other Dialects have been ſince grafted. 


The Language antiently ſpoke in this Iſland, was the 
Britiſh, or Welch, which is pretended was common to 
the Britons and Gauls; and which till ſubſiſts in more or 


leſs Purity in the Principality of Vales, the County of 


Cornwal, the Iſlands, and Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Province of Bretagne in France. „„ 


As the Roman Empire, extending itſelf towards th 
weſtern Parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul and Bri- 


tain, the Roman Tongue became propagated therewith; 
all the Edicts, c. relating to publick Affairs, being 
deſignedly wrote in that Language. 


Ihe Latin, however, it is certain, never got ſo much 


Ground, or prevail'd fo far in England, as in Lombardy, 
Spain, and the Gauls; partly, on Account of its great 


Diſtance from Rome, and the ſmall Reſort of Romans hi- 
ther; and partly for that the entire Reduction of the 
Kingdom was not effected till fo late as the Emperor 
Claudius, when the Empire was on the declining 


and, 
and the new Province was forced to be ſoon deſerted by 


its Conquerors, called to defend their Territories nearer 


Home. Britain thus left naked, became an eaſy Prey 


to the Angli, or Anglo-Saxons, a ſtrolling Nation 


from Jutland and Norway, who took an eaſy Poſſeſſion 


thereof; much about the Time that the Franks, another 


German Nation, enter*'d Gaul. The Gauls and Franks, 
it ſeems, at length came to Terms, and found Means to 
unite it into one Nation: Thus the antient Gauliſb, with 
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its Mixture of Latin, continued the prevailing Tongue, 
only further intermix' d with the Francic, or Lingua 
Franca, of their new Inmates : But the Britons were 
more conſtant, and determin'd abſolutely to refuſe any 


ſuch Coalition; they had embraced Chriſtianity, and 


their Competitors were Heathens; rather than admit of 
ſuch an Union, therefore, they choſe to be ſhut up, 
with their Language, in the mountainous Parts of Cam- 
bria, or Wales. N 

The Engliſh Saxons thus left abſolute Lords, changed 
every Thing; their own Language was now fully eſta- 
bliſhed, and the very Name of the Country was hence- 
forth to be Anglo-Saxon. | : 

The new Language remained in good meaſure, pure 
and unmixed till the Norman Invaſion : The Attempts 
of the Danes, and the Neighbourhood of the Britons, 
indeed wrought ſome leſſer Innovations therein; but, 
in the main, it preſerved itſelf : For as to the Danes 
their Language was not much different therefrom. Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor however, who had lived long in 


France, might poſſibly bring in a little Mixture of the 
Dialect of that Country: But William I. and his Normans, 
having got Poſſeſſion of England, an Alteration was ſoon 

_ attempted : The Conqueſt was not compleat, unleſs the 


Conqueror's Language, the French or Franco-Gallic, were 
introduced; and accordingly all his Acts, Diploma's, 
Edicts, Pleadings, and other judicial Matters were writ- 
ten, &c. in that Tongue. But his Attempts proved 
unſucceſsful; the Number of Normans he brought over 
being very ſmall in Compariſon of the Engliſh, with 
whom they were incorporated, they loſt, or forgot their 
own Language ſooner than they could make any Change 
in the Engliſb. This however, did not hinder, but by 


the Endeavours of the Conqueror, Abundance of French 


Words, though many of them of Latin Original, crept 
into the Engliſh; and many Engliſh Words by degrees 
grew out of Uſe. * BO 

Hence, as to the Origin and Etymology of many 
Words, Dr. Wallis lays it down, that ſuch Words of 
Roman Original, as the Engliſh have in common with 
the French, are to be reckoned as their own, rather than 


borrowed from them; and that the old Gauliſh Words 


common to them and the Welch, have been likewiſe taken 


from the Welch rather than the French. Hence alſo, 
the ſame Author accounts, why the Names of di- 
vers Sorts of Cattle are Saxon, as Ox, Cow, Calf, Sheep, - 


Hog, Boar, Deer, &c. and yet that their Fleſh, when 


prepared for Food is French, as Beef, Veal, Mutton, 


Pork, Brawn, Veniſon, Sc. The Norman Soldiers, 


not concerning themſelves with Paſtures, Parks, and 
the like Places, where ſuch Creatures are fed and kept; 


ſo much as with Markets, Kitchens, Feaſts, and Enter- 
tainments, where the Food was eithe 
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Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made 
a ſtill greater Progreſs, by reaſon: of the large Territo- 
ries he poſſeſſed on that Continent, both from his Father 


and his Wife, which occaſioned frequent Journeys thi- 
ther, with numerous Retinues, Sc. and for ſome Cen- 


turies after there was a frequent Intercourſe between 


France and England, by the Dominions the Engliſh poſ- 
ſeſſed there, ſo that the Language two or three hundred 
Years ago, ſeems to have had more French than at 


_ preſent. 28 | Ys | 
Beſides this Alteration from the Conquerors, the Lan- 
guage in Proceſs of Time, underwent divers others; and 
came to have numerous Words and Phraſes of foreign 
Dialects, ingrafted into it, in lieu whereof the antient 
Saxon ones gave Way; particularly by Means of Nego- 
tiations, and Commerce with other Nations; by the 
Marriages of Royal Families; by the Affectation of many 
Writers in moſt Ages, who are fond of coining new 
Words, and altering the uſual Forms of Speech, for 
the greater Delicacy ; and by the Neceſſity of framing 
or borrowing new Words, according as new Things and 
Inventions turn up. And by ſuch Means was the old 
Anglo-Saxon converted into the preſent Engliſh Tongue. 
_ Having traced the Riſe and Progreſs of the Engliſh 
Language, hiſtorically, we think it may be no incurious 


Amuſement to repreſent, by actual Examples, the ſeve- 


prepared, fold, or 
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ral ſucceſſive Changes and Stages it has paſſed thraugh, 
to arrive at its preſent Perfection: In order to which, 
we'll make Uſe of the Collections of the ingenious 
Mr. Greenwood. . IO" 
From the Saxon Invaſion, in 440; we have no Memo- 
nal extant of the Language, for 250 Tears: The oldeſt 
Saxon Writing in Being, is a Gloſs on the Evangeliſts; 
written in the Year 700, by Eadfrid, Biſhop of Hoh 
Hand; in which the three firſt Articles of the Lord's 
Prayer run thus, g YM 


© Uven Fader thic arth in Heofnas, ſic gehalgud = 
Our Father who art in Heaven, be hallowed © 
thin Noma, ſo cymeth thin ric, ſic thin Willa 
thy Name, come thy Kingdom, by thy Will © 
© ſue is Heofnas, and in Eortho, c. | 
1 as in Heaven, and in Eartb, &c. 


Two hundred Vears after, in the Year goo* the ſame. 
was render'd thus, „ | 


© Thu ure Fader the eart on Heofenum, ſi thin Nama | 
_ © gehalgod ; cume thin Rice, ſi thin Willa on 
_ © Earthan ſwa, ſwa on Heofenum. 


In the following Age it was turn'd thus in the Saxen 

Homilies, faid to be tranſlated by King Alfred, 

Fader ure thu the Earth on Heofenum, fi thin, 
© Nama gehalgod, to be cume thin Rice, gew urthe 
* in Willa on Earthan ſwa ſwa on Heofenum, Cc. 


About the Year 1160, under Henry II. it was thus 


_ render'd by Pope Adrian, an Engliſhman, in Rhyme. 


« Ure Fadyr in Heaven rich, 
thy Name be halyed ever liche 
t thou bring us thy michell bleſſe: 
© alls hit in Heaven y-doe 3 
evar in Yearth beene it alſo, Sc. 
About 100 Years after, in the Time of Henry III. it 
was turn'd thus 55 
5 < Fadir that art in Heaven bliſſe 
< thin helge Nam in warth the bliſs 
© cumen et mot thy Kingdom 7 
„thin holy Will be it all don 2 
| in Heaven and in Erdh alſo, c. 
Two hundred Years after, under Henry IV. it was 
rendered, TL CONT ES e 
Our Fadir that art in Hevenes halewid be thi Name 
* thy Kingdom come to thee, by thi Will don in 
Earthe, as in Hevene, — . 


An extraordinary Specimen of the Engliſh, as ſpoke 
the Year 1385, Dr. Hicks furniſhes us withal, in his 
Theſaur. Liter. Sypten. which we ſhall the rather enter- 


_ tain the Reader withal, as it is on this very Subject the 


Engliſh Tongue, and contains not only the Hiſtory, but 
the Reaſons of the Changes and Differences therein. 
As it is knowe how meny maner Peple beeth in 
„this Lond, there beeth alſo ſo meny dyvers Lon- 
© pages and Tonges. Notheleſs Jalſchemen and Scots 
© that beeth nought medled with other Nations, hold 
vel nyh hir firſte Longage and Specha; but yif the 
© Scottes that were ſometime confederat and woned 
© with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir Speche ; 
© but the Flemynges that woneth in the Weſte Vide of 


* Wales, haveth left hir ſtrange Speche, and ſpekth Sex- 
© onliche now, Ec. | 


How the Engliſh ſtood about the Year 1400, may be 
ſeen in Chaucer, who refined and improved it very 


conſiderably; though he is charged with the Affectation 
of mixing too many French and Latin Words with the 


Engliſh, and by that Means altering and corrupting the 
primitive Language. | 


In the Year 1537; the Lord's Prayer was printed ac- 
cording to the following Verſion: ; | 


O dure Father which arte in Heven, halowed be 
thy Name: Let thy Kingdome come, thy Will be 
« fulfiled as well in Erth as it is in Heven, &c. 

Y Where 
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Where the Reader will obſerve the Diction almoſt 
brought to the preſent Standard ; the Variations being 
principally in the Orthography. _ LS 

Spencer, who lived in the fame Age, contributed not 
a little to the Improvement and refining of the Tongue: 


He threw aſide Abundance of, foreign Ornaments, 
and wrote a purer Engliſh, yet with more Elegance and 


Variety than had been known before. He was fuc- 
_ ceeded in Order by Shakeſpear, Ben Johnſon, Lord Bacon, 
Milton, Cowley, Waller, Tillotſon, and Dryden, whoſe 
Works are in every Body's Hands; by whom the Lan- 
guage has been tranſmitted to us under all its preſent 
_ Advantages. 

The Perfections aſcribed to the Engliſh, and that in a 


Degree ſuperior to any of the other modern Tongues, 


are, — 1. That it is ſtrong and ſignificant ; to which the 


finely compounded Words, formed on the Model of the 


Greeks, do not a little contribute. 8 
2. Copious; of which Mr. Greenwood gives us In- 


ſtances in the Word ſtriking : Which the Exgliſb have 
about 30 ſynonymous Expreſſions for; as to ſmite, bang, 


beat, baſte, buffet, cuff, hit, thump, thwack, ſlap, rap, 
tap, kick, ſpurn, box, yerke, pummel, punch, &c. and 
the Word Anger, for which he enumerates above 40. 
3. Muſical and harmonious; in which Reſpect Mr. 
Dennis makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperior even to the 
French. This, which is ſtrange indeed, he proves hence 
that the Engliſh have blank Verſe, which is harmonious 
by mere Force of Numbers and Quantity ; whereas the 
French have long ago deſiſted from all Pretenſions to all 
poetical Numbers, without the Afiſtance of Rhime. 
It may be added on this laſt Head, from Mr. Welſted, 


that the Engliſi has many Meaſures, the Iambick and 
Trochee for inſtance, in common with the Greek and 


Latin; an Advantage ariſing from the Variation of the 
Accent ; and that Rhime is peculiarly natural to it, varying 
itſelf to the Ear with exceſſive Sweetneſs, not to mention 
the Cæſuras, Pauſes, Tranſpoſitions, and numberleſs 
other Graces, which the Engliſh Verſification is capable 
of, beyond any other living Language. 
Some object to the Engliſh, that it conſiſts too much 
of Monoſyllables, which others make a Piece of Merit, 
as it argues the greater Antiquity. But the Engliſh pre- 
tend to have a further Advantage from their Monoſylla- 


bles, viz. Conciſeneſs ; they being thereby enabled to 


expreſs more Matter in the ſame Compaſs of Letters, 
than any other. modern Tongue. The only Thing they 
ſuffer by it, ſay they, is ſomething in point of Softneſs 
and Numbers; and yet they have Verſes compoſed 


wholly of Monoſyllables, that do not want Harmony; 


as that of Cet?! 
Nor could the World have borne ſo fierce a Flame, 
Others object to the Engliſh Language, that it does 
not come up to the Softneſs, the Dehcacy of the more 
Southern Languages, France, Spain, and Jtaly, It 
ſeems it retains ſomewhat of Gothick Roughneſs of the 
People who framed and introduced it; the Soil and the 
Climate it was planted in, not tending much to mellow 
and refine it. bs . RE 1 5 
To this Purpoſe does Dr. Swift ſpeak, who accounts 
for the Effect hence, that the Latin Tongue was never 


in its Purity in the Iſland ; and beſides, ſuch as it was, 


it was called away ere it could have Time to incorporate 

with the Language of the Country, and ſubdue and 
ſoften it; as it did in the other Provinces of France, 
Spain, &c. 3 0 | 
The ſame Author ventures further, and affirms, that 
the Engliſh Language is very imperfect, and in many 
Inſtances offends againſt every Part of Grammar, which 
diſpleaſes very much ſeveral Engliſh Authors. 


M. Welſted is of Opinion, that the Engliſh Language 


is not capable of a much greater Perfection than it has 
already attained : The Engliſh, he obſerves, have traffick- 
ed with every Country for the enriching it : The Antients 
and Moderns have both contributed to the giving it 
Splendor and Magnificence; the faireſt Cyons that could 
be had from the Gardens of France and Jtaly have been 
grafted on their old Stocks, to refine the Savageneſs of 
the Breed; they have laid aſide moſt of their harſh an- 
tique Words, and retained but few of thoſe of good 
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Sound and Energy: The moſt beautiful Poliſh is at length 
given the Engliſh Tongue, that it will bear, without de- 
ſtroying and altering the very Baſis and Ground-work of 
it; its Teutonick Ruſt is worn away, and little or nothing 
is wanting either of Copiouſneſs or Harmony. — He 
goes on to argue the Maturity and Perfection of the 
Engliſh from another extrenſick Principle, viz. by com- 
paring the Time, and Circumſtances of the Improve- 
ments, made ſince the firſt Refiners of it, with thoſe of 
the Greek, Latin, French, and other Tongues that con- 
feſſedly have riſen to their Height. | 5 

Every civilized Nation, the Author thinks, has its 
claſſical Age; and he ſuggeſts that the Exgliſb are not 
far from it: So that what remains to be done for the 


Engliſp Tongue ſhould not be to advance, but to fix 


it where it is, and prevent its declining. There is in effect, 
a Point of Perfection, which when a Language has once 


arrived at, it cannot exceed, though it may degenerate 


from it; and thus it happened to the two fineſt Lan- 
guages the World has known. | 


It may feem odd to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a Thing 


as Language: The Greek Liturgies of St. Baſil, and 


St. Chry/oftom, till uſed in that Church, the one for ſo- 
lemn, and the other for common Days, have been a 
long Time uniftelligible to the People : So much is the 


vulgar Greet degenerated from its original Purity! Poly- 
bius teſtifies, that the Articles of Truce between the 
Romans and Carthaginians, could ſcarce be underſtood 


by the moſt learned Antiquaries, 350 Years after the 


Time of their making. In effect, from the Days of Ro- 
mulus, to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, the Latin was perpe- 


tually changing; and what was wrote 300 Years before 
Tully, was as unintelhgible in his Time, as the Engliſh 
and French of the ſame Period are now: And theſe two 
have changed as much from William the Conqueror in 
about 700 Years, as the Latin appears to have done in 


the like Time. 


Whether the Engliſh Language will decline as faſt as 


the Roman did, may admit of ſome Doubt; there bein; 


5 
many Circumſtances in the Affairs of the Nation which 


contributed to that Corruption that may not, in all Pro- 
bality, find Place among us. | 

The Teutonic Language is the antient Language of 
Germany, which is ranked among the Mother-Tongues. 


The Teutonic, now called the German or High: Dutch, 


15 diftinguiſhed into Upper and Lower. 


. 


Languages ſpoke in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ice- 


land. 2. The Saxon, to which belong the ſeveral Lan- 
guages of the Engliſh, Scots, Frifian, and thoſe on the 


North of the Elbe. | 


To the Lower belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. 


ſpoke through the Netherlands, &c. 


The ScLAavonic, is the Language of the Sclavi, an | 


antient People of Scythia Europea; who about the Year 
518, 


eſtabliſhed the Kingdom of Poland and Moravia, and at 
laſt ſettled in Ihyria; which thence took the Name of 
Sram. . | 5 


The Sclævonic, is held after. the Arabick, the moſt 
extenſive Language in the World: It is ſpoke from the 


Aadriatick to the North Sea, and from the Caſpian to 
Saxony, by a great Variety of People, all the Deſcen- 


dants of the antient Sclavi, viz. the Poles, Muſcovites, 


Bulgarians, Carinthians, Bohemians, Hungarians, Pruſ- 
aus, Suabians, &c. each of whom however, have their 
particular Dialect; only the Sclavonic is the common 


Mother of their ſeveral Languages, viz. the Poliſh, 


Ruſhan, Hungarian, &c. : 5 
By a Latin Chronicle of the Sclavi, compoſed by Hel- 


mold, a Prieſt of Boſow, and Arnold, Abbot of Lubec, 


and corrected by Leibnitz, it appears, that the Sclavi 
antiently inhabited the Coaſt of the Baltick Sea, and 
were divided into Eaſtern and Weſtern; in the latter 


whereof were the Ruſſians, Poles, Bobemians, &c. and 


in the former the Vandals. e 

Dan. Maur. Orbini Rauſer, Abbot of the Order of 
Malta, in an Italian Hiſtory of the Sclavi, intitled, 1! 
regno de gli Slavi, printed in 160 1. will have them 8 


The Upper has two notable Dialects, viz. 1. the Set- 0 
lidian, Danifh, or perhaps Gothic ; to which belong the 


quitting their native Country, ravaged Greece, and 
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be originally of Finland in Scandinavia. Laur. Pribevo, 


a Dalmatian, in an m__ Diſcourſe of the Origin of 


the Sclavi, maintains them to be originally of Thrace, 
and the ſame with the Thracians, the Poſterity of Thiras 
ſeventh Son of Japhet. Theod. Polycarpowitz, in a Greek, 
Latin, and Sclavonick Dictionary, printed at Moſcow 
in 1704, obſerves that the Word Sclave, whence Scla- 
vonick is formed, ſignifies in their Language Glory. 

The Bas-BrxtToON, which is the Language of Part of 


the Province where I was born, is called by the Natives 


a Mother-Tongue, becauſe, perhaps, it is ſpoke by no 
other Nation in the World, and has no Affinity with 
any other Languages but the Yelſb, of which it has re- 
tain'd few Words, and fewer it has borrowed from the 
French, by their Neighbourhood with the other Parts 
of the Province, whoſe Inhabitants ſpeak nothing but 
French, and do not underſtand one Word of Bns- 


Breton, though ſo near Neighbours ; ſo that one born 
in the Dioceſe of St. Malo, does not underſtand one 


born in that of Vannes, when he ſpeaks Bas-Breton, no 


more than he would underſtand a Japaueſe, who ſhould 
ſpeak his native Language : For Example, I would aſk, 
with what Language this Phraſe has any Affinity, Trou- 


gare autrou, which ſignifies, I thank you Sir? or this 


other, Ario atabo, i. e. ſtrike immediately ? | 


The JAPANESE Language is very curious, wherein 
they have ſeveral Words to expreſs one Thing, ſome in 
Deriſion, others in Honour; ſome for the Prince, others 
for the People; as alſo for the Quality, Age, and Sex 


of the Speaker, and 1 to. 


The ET RHIOPIAM, or 


inian Tongue, ſeems to have 
fome Affinity with the Hebrew, and Chaldee; and is thus 
ſingular, that the Abyſſmes reckon our firſt Letter A, 


their thirteenth. = Ot, 

The Languages of other Countries in Africa, and A. 
merica are but mere Jargons, wholly rude, and harſh to 
_ themſelves, and unknown, as well as unintelligible to us. 


The Difference and Affinity of ſeveral Languages, 


may be ſeen from that famous Sentence of Habbakuk, 


Ul. 4. But the Juſt ſhall live by his Faith, expreſſed in 


_ thirty-three Languages, or ſeveral Tongues, which I have 


ſet down in our common Printing Letters. 


| Hebrew] Ve-tzaddig, Be emunatho jichjch. 


Chaldee] Vetzaddikaia al kuſhethon jith kaigemun. 


 Syriack ] Decana min Himenuta Nacha. 
Arabick]! Vaadili Minalaj Many Jaccay. 
Greek 


Ho de Dikaios ec ſteoos mec Zeſetaij. 
Latin | Juſtus autem ex fide ſua vivet. | 
Spaniſh] El Juſto en ſu ſe bivira. 


Italian] Il Giuſto vivera per la ſua fede. 
Portugal] Oa Juſta em ſua fei vivara. 
French) Mais le Juſt vivera de fa foy. 
Armenian] Shedeck Mart cer ſerdoven kapree. 
Raſt Adem eis fiſk hodmigzeratt. 


ollough cubbool. 


Eaſt-Indian, Surat] Neek Zaur Oda ema un cod- 


awtah haut. | 


Weft-Indian, Neu- England] Sampivenſſeanuta piſh po- 


mantum kiſke wunnamptamoouke. 
Azigar Ember pedig hit altellel. 
Tranſilvanian] Aſſigas Emberpedig itt altel el. 


Moldavian! Wom Kudireptate kulege alui trayeſti. 
Tartarian, Coſſactian] Ho Dikaios Athropos metin biſte 


too Zee. 


Higb-German] Dun der Gerechte bebet ſines Glaubens. 


| Bohemian | Geſt ſprawedliwy Ziw Budzwiſry. 


Sclavonian]! Pravedne cot vearea Zeove Bouder. 


Muſcovian, Ruſhan) Prawidliwy Zejut prze wiare. 
' Turkiſh ] Sadick Adam onung ich tikat eila decillet. 


Lattoiſh] Taiſus per wicra ſawo Girens. 
Poliſh} = ah pores Z. wiary ſwey bendzie zil. 
Daniſh) Den Retferdige ſcal leff ve aff fin tro. 


Swediſh] Then Retferdiga ſeall leff va aff ſine tro. 


Netherlandiſh] De Rechtverd ige fal uyt den Geloove 


leven. | 


Iriſh) Dee-yow een feerian flawhaunus le creddiff. 


Web) Y Cytiawn a fydd byw trwy fydd. 
Eg1/5] But the Juſt ſhall live by his Faith, 


3 


many Arts, call'd alſo Polyhiſtores. 


$3 


Note, That the People of Biſcay in Spain uſe a Lan- 
uage different from the reſt of Spain, and are re- 
— to have continued without great Alteration 
ſince the Confuſion of Babel: In like Manner, the 


Arabic continues uncorrupted in the hilly Parts of 
| Granada, | | 


Note, alſo, That thoſe who are well verſed in Grammar, 


or who teach Grammar, are called Grammarians. — 
The Grammarian is conceived as a Perſon wholly at- 
tentive to the Minutiæ of Language; induſtriouſly em- 
ployed about Words and Phraſes ; incapable of per- 
ceiving the Beauties, Delicacy, Extent, &c. of a Senti- 
ment. Scaliger, however, conſidered Grammarians in 
another Light; utinam eſſen, ſays he, bonus Gramma- 
ticus: ſufficit enim ei, qui omnes authores vult intelligere, 
eſſe Grammaticum. —The Title Grammarian, it is cer- 
tain, was antiently a Title of Honour; being given, not 
only to ſuch as applied themſelves to Grammar, or 
_ excelled in Philology; but to all who were reputed 
learned in any Art, or Faculty whatever; as is ſhewn 
by Ger. Veſſius, in his Book of Grammar. The Word 
was properly a Title of Literature and Erudition, and 
frequently given to Perſons who excelled in all, or 
Thus Philoponus, 
a famous Philoſopher in Juſtinjan's Time, remarkable 
for the Extent and Variety of his Knowledge, was 
ſurnamed Grammaticus. So Saxo, the Daniſh Hiſto- 
rian, in the 13th Century, got the Appellation Gram- 
maticus: And as late as the Year 1580, Thomas 
d Averſa, the famous Neapolitan Lawyer, was ſur- 
named the Grammarian.— The Title Grammarian was 
antiently beſtow'd on thoſe we now call Critics, Men 
of Learning, Erudition, Letters, Sc. and particularly 
ſuch as wrote well, and politely in every Kind. It is 
in this Senſe that Suetonius entitles his Book, which 


he wrote on the beſt Latin Authors, Of the 1 


Crammarians; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the C 
mentators on the Orators, and Poets, Grammarians: 
And laſtly, it is in this Senſe the Appellation is attri- 
buted, by the Antients to Apion, Philopemus, and So- 
linus.— The moſt celebrated Grammarians of the ſe- 
cond Century, were Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, 
Atheneus, Julius Pollux, Macrobius, and Aulus Gel- 


* fins: The Works of theſe laſt Authors are an Aſſem- 


blage .of Abundance of very different Things and 
Subjects, relating to the Criticiſms of the antient Wri- 
ters, and polite Literature. —If the Name have loſt 
its antient Honour, it is through the Fault of thoſe 
who have aſſumed it; by treating of Grammar in a 
low, pedantick, and dogmatick Manner ; reducing it 
to Words and Syllables; and dwelling altogether on 
trifling, puerile Remarks and Cenſures: Whereas its 
antient Office was to make an accurate, and thorough 
Examen of an Author; to enter into all his Views, to 
point out the Beauties and the Defects thereof; to 
_ diſtinguiſh the true Beauties from the falſe ; and the 
genuine Productions of an Author from the ſuppoſi- 
tions: That is, a Grammarian was then, what we call 

a Critick now, —Thoſe who only taught to read, un- 
derſtand, and explain Aurhors, were call'd Gramma- 
ticks, Grammatiſte ; in Contradiſtinction from Gram- 
matici: Though, in Courſe of Time, the Grammatiſte 
have roſe into the Place of Grammatici; who are pre- 


ferr'd to that of Critici, | 


Diogenes Laertius relates; after one Hermippus, that 


Epicurus was the firſt who gave the Rules of Grammar 


for the Greek Tongue; but that Plato was the firſt who 
had taken the Thing into Conſideration, and even made 
ſome Diſcoveries on that Subject. — At Rome, Crates, 
ſurnamed Mallotes, contemporary with Ariſtarchus, gave 


the firſt Lectures thereon to the Romans, during the 
Time of his being Embaſſador for King Altalus, to the 


Common-wealth, between the ſecond and third Punick 
Wars, ſoon after Ennius's Death. Before him it was 


not known at Rome what Grammar meant. 


Note, That Grammar is alſo uſed for a Book containing 


the Rules of Grammar which obtain in any Language. 
The beſt of the modern Grammars are, 1. For the 
Hebrew, that of Pagninus, the Edition of Henry Ste- 
e bog phens, 
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wens, or le Preux, at Geneva, in 1592; that of Pe- 
trus Martinius, at Rochel 1592; that of Buxtorff ; 


that of Ludovicus Deus, in three Languages; that of 


Sixtinus Amama, which is a Collection from Martini- 
ts and Buxtorſf; that of Bellormine, with the Notes 
of Muis ; that of Father Sylanter is uſeful for Begin- 
ners. For Chaldee, the beſt are thoſe of Martinius, 
Buxtorff, and Lud. Deus, in three Languages. — 


3. For the Syriack, thoſe of Amira, Myriceus, Wa- 


ſerus, and Beveridge; with the Chaldee and Syriack 
ones of Buxtorff, of Lud. Deus, in three Languages, 
and that of Lembden.— 4. For the Coptic, the Podro- 
mus Coptus, and Lingua Agyptiaca Reſtituta of 
Kircher s.— 5, The Arabick, that of Erpenius, and 
that of Golius, which is only Erpenius's a little aug- 


mented, — 6. For the Zhiopick, that of J. Ludolphus. 
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—7. For the Per/ian; that of Ludovius Deus. — 8. For 
the Armenian, thoſe of Shroder and Calanus.— 9. Por 
the Greek, thoſe of Mart. Rulandus, Sylburgus, F. 
Mocquet, Vaſſius, Port Royal, and Buſby. — 10. For 
the Latin, thoſe of Deſpauter, the Minerva of Sanc- 
tius, thoſe of Vaſſius and Sprat, that of Port Royal! 
which is only a Collection from the reſt, and that of 
Lowe, the moſt exact of all. 11. For the 7:aliay 
thoſe of Berger, Lanfredini, Port Royal, and Veneroni. 
—12. For the Spaniſh, thoſe of Salazar, Port Royal, 
the Abbot de Veirac, &c.—13. For the Portugueſe, 
that of Pereira. — 14. For the French, thoſe of the 
Abbot Kegnier, and F. Buſſier.— 15. For the High 
Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Heriſburgenſis, Schottelins * 
Boedicber, and Steinbach. —16, For the Engliſh, that 
of Wallis, Brightland, and Greenwood. LEP 


— 


CU” UNNERY, is the Art of charging, directing, 


and exploding Fire-Arms, as Cannons, Mortars, 


_ Muſkets, Sc. to the beſt Advantage. Pp 

Io the Art of Gunnery belongs the Knowledge of the 
Force and Effect of Gunpowder, the Dimenſions of 
Pieces, and the Proportion of the Powder and Ball they 
carry, with the Method of Managing, Charging, Point- 


ing, Spunging, &c. and notwithſtanding that I mention 
here Gunpowder firſt, I'll begin this Treatiſe by the Di- 


menſions of the different Pieces of Cannon and Mortars, 


both antient and modern; their different Caliber; the 
' beſt Method to find that Caliber; their different Car- 


riages, &c. Then proceed to the Preparation of Gun- 


powder, inſtructing my Pupil Gunner how to chuſe the 
beſt, Sc. From thence I'Il paſs to the Proportions of 


the Powder and Ball each different Piece carries, mak- 
ing ſome Obſervations on the different Sorts of Bullets, 


Bombs, Sc. And laſtly, give the Method of Managing, 


Charging, Pointing, Spunging them, &c. with a pre- 
vious Deſcription of all the different Utenſils uſed in 
_ thoſe Operations. Concluding the Treatiſe with ſome 
particular Rules of the Military Art, which I have omit- 
ted in my Treatiſe of Fortification. | | 


To begin with the different Dimenſions of the Pieces 


of Artillery, we muſt obſerve, 1. That of thoſe Pieces, 
ſome are of antient, and others of modern Invention ; 
meaning only in this Place, Cannons and Mortars. 


Note, That a Cannon is a Military Engine, or Fire-Arm, 

for throwing Iron, Lead, or Stone-Bullets, by Force 
of Gunpowder, to a Place exactly oppoſite to the 

Axis of the Cylender whereof it conſiſts. . 


Cannons are made cylindrical, that the Motion of the 


Ball might not be retarded in its Paſſage; and that the 
Powder, when on Fire, might not ſlip between the Ball 

and the Surface of the Cannon, which would hinder its 
Effect. Molſius would have the Cannon always decreaſe 


towards the Mouth or Orifice: In Regard the Force of 
the Powder always decreaſes, in Proportion to the 


Space through which it is expanded. 


The Names of the Braſs Cannons, antiently caſt, their 


Weight, Length, and the Weight of the Ball, or their. 
Caliber, were as follows: 5 0 


Caliber, or We. We. of the Length. 


NAuEsSV. 
| of the Iron Ball, Cannon. 
| *. = lb. Feet. 

The Baſilick, JJ 

The Dragon, 40 7000 162 
The Fhing Dragon, 32 8 

The Serpenting, | 24 2500 "47 © 

The Culverine, | 20 7000 I6 

The Half. Culverine, 10 1 

The Hater, 3 2850 13 

The Sacret, 4 2500 122 

The Falcon, 3 2300 8 
The Falconet, 2 1350 102 
The KRibadequin, 1 750 8 

Ihe Emerilion, 4 
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_ Chaſe. 5 
400 405 


Mete, That Cannons were made formerly much longer 
than at preſent; till ſome made by Chince, 24 Foot 


ſhorter, taught us that the Ball moves with a greater 


Impetuoſity through a leſs Space than a larger. This 


Guſtavus the great King of Sweden proved by Expe- 


rience, in 1624, when an Iron Ball, 48 Pounds 
_ Weight, was found to go farther from a new ſhort 
Cannon, than another Ball of 96 Pounds, out of an 


old longer Piece; whereas in other Reſpects, it is 


certain, the larger the Bore and Ball, the greater the 
Range. % ITS YR 


The Names of the ſeveral Cannons, their Length, 


Weight, and that of their Balls, as they obtain in Eng- 


land, are as follows : 1 


Names of Cannon. 
Sk : Ton Ball. Cannon. the Cannon 
Ib. OZ. 5. Feet. 


Cannon Royal, | 48 8000 12 
Demi-Cannon large, 3 | 6000 12 
Demi-Cannon ordinary, 32 5600 12 
Demi-Cannon leaſt, 30 5400 11 
Culverine largeſt, 20 4800 12 
Culverine ordinary, W 
Culverine leaf, JJ ALT 
Demi-Culverine ordinary, 10 11 2700 11 
Demi-Culverine least, 9 2000 10 
Safer ordinary, 108 
Saker leaft, 46 12 3400-8 
Minion largeſt, JV 
Minion ordinary, „ * 
Falcon, J) 8 
Falconet, © . © Ss ev 
Rabinet, _ VVV 
Baſe, © © 0.5... 200 -: 46 arr 


All theſe are called in Enghſh, Pieces of Ordnance, 


and each of them is compoſed of ſeveral Parts, which 
have all different Names, the principal thereof are 


as follows : 


the Body; the Hollowneſs, or Concavity, the Bore; fo 


much of her Hollowneſs as contains the Powder and 


Shot, the Chamber ; the Remainder, her vacant Cylin- 


der; the Spindels or Ears, the Trunnions ; the Pummel 
at her Coyle, the Caſſacabel Deck ; the little Hole, the 


Touch-Hole; all the Part behind the Touch-Hole, her 


 Breech, or Coyle; the greateſt Ring at her Touch-Hole, 


her Baſe Ring; the next Ring above the Touch-Hole, 
her reinforced Ring; the next, her Trunnion Ring; the 
Ring next her Mouth, the Muzzle Ring; the Ring 


between the Trunnion Ring and Muzzle Ring, her 


Corniſh Ring, all the Rings, and Circles above the 
Muzzle, the Frieze; and the whole Length, the 


Note, That a Founder of Lyons, called Emery, invented 
5 4 | in 


Weight of an W.. of the | Length | of 


The Outſide, round about the Piece, is called the 
Superficies of her Metal; the Subſtance, or whole Maſs, 
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 CUNNERYT 


in the laſt Century, a Piece of-Ordinance, called Ju- 
melle, or double Cannon, the Figure whereof is in our 
Plate. The two Camons carry a Ball or Bullet 4 
Pounds Weight: They are caſt together, with a ſingle 
Touch- Hole for both, and they are charged with two 
Iron Bars tied together, of 12 Foot Extent, and 65 

Pounds Weight. Lg 


Each Sort of Ordinance is more or leſs fortified, which 
Fortification is reckon*d by the Thickneſs of the Metal 
at the Touch-Hole, at the Trunnions, and at the Muz- 
zle, in Proportion to the Diameter of the Bore. Tr 

There are three Degrees uſed in fortifying each Sort of 

Ordinance, both Cannons and. Culverines. Firſt, ſuch as 
are ordinarily fortified, which are called legitimate Pieces. 
Secondly, ſuch whoſe Fortifications are lefſen'd, which 
are called Baſtards Pieces: Thirdly 5 double fortified 
Pieces, or extraordinary Pieces, U TI TIT 

The Cannons double fortified, have full one Diameter 
of their Bore in Thickneſs of Metal, at their Touch- 

Hole, and ++ at their Trunnions, and + at their Muz- 
zle. The leſſened Cannons, have at their Touch-Hole, 

but 4 or 44 of the Diameter of their Bore in Thickneſs 
of Metal, and g at their Trunnions, and 
Muzzle. 


zle. All the double fortified Culverines, and all leſſer 
Pieces of that Kind, have one Diameter and + at the 


Touch-Hole, ++ at the Trunnions, and e at the Muz- 


zle. And all the ordinary fortified Culverines, are forti- 


fied every Way as the double fortified Cannons ; and the 


leſſen d Culverines, as the ordinary Cannons in all Points. 
Having thus given an exact Deſcription of the diffe- 
rent Sorts of Pieces of Cannons, T muſt next provide 
myſelf with the Powder neceſſary to charge them with; 
which is properly the Soul of Gunnery, ſince without it, 
all Pieces of Ordinance would prove uſeleſe. 
 *Gun-Powder, is a Compoſition, of Salt-petre, Sulphur, 
and Charcoal mix'd together, and uſually granulated, 
- which eaſily takes Fire, and rarifies or expands with great 
Vehemence, by Means of its elaſtick Force. 


, 


There are divers Compoſitions of Gun-Powder, with 


Reſpect to the Proportion of the three Ingredients, to 
be met withal in Pyrotechnical Writers: But the Effect 
-» much the mein all, TT CE: 


The Sulphur and Saltpetre being purified, and re- 
duced to Powder, are put with the Charcoal-Duſt in a 
Mortar, moiſten'd with Water or Spirit of Wine, or 


the like, and pounded 24 Hours together; taking Care In Cafe the Powder be in a Manner quite ſpoil'd, the 


to wet the Maſs from Time to Time, to prevent its 
taking Fire : Laſtly, ſqueezing it through a Sieve, it is 


formed into little Grains or Globules ; which being dried 


the Powder is compleat. „ 
There are three Kinds of Powder, viz. Cannon-Pow- 
der, Muſtet-Powder, and Piſtol- Poder; of each of theſe 
again, there are two Sorts, a ſtronger and a weaker, all 
which Differences ariſe only from” the different Pro- 
portions. : „ © 

The Proportions are thus; in the ſtronger Cannon 
Powder, to every hundred Pounds of Salt-petre, twenty- 
five Pounds of Sulphur, are generally allowed, with the 


* 


Powder, to every hundred Pounds of Salt- peter, twenty 
Pounds of Sulphur, and twenty- four of Charcoal. 


witz, for Mortars, dire&s an hundred Pounds of Salt- 
for great Guns an hundred Pounds of Salt-petre, fifteen 
of Sulphur, and eighteen of Charcoal. 


a Quarter of Sulphur. He adds, that the uſual Practice 
of making the Gun-Powgdey weaker for Mortars than Can- 


For, whereas,” to load a large Mortar twenty-four 
ly to load it ten Times, two hundred and forty Pounds; 


he ſhews, by Calculation, that the ſame Effect would 
„ Vol. II. 0 5 


* 


1 IF. at taeir 
The ordinary fortified Cannons, "have '4 at the 
Touch-Hole, 4 at the Trunnions, and + at the Muz- 


Paper not touch'd, the Powder is good. 


der, add an Ounce, 
Ounces (according as it is decay d) of melted Salt-petre ; 

afterwards, theſe Ingredients are to be moiſten'd and 
mixed well, ſo that nothing can be diſcern'd in the 


loaded. A Bullet ſhould 
and without Vacuities. 


fame Quantity of Charcoal; and in the weaker Cannon ing it. 


Other Authors preſcribe other Proportions ; Semieno- 


petre, twenty-five of Sulphur, and as many of Charcoal; 


| Miethus extols the Proportion of one Pound of Salt- 
petre to three Ounces of Charcoal; and two, or two and 


Grate. 


nons, as in the Example above, is without any Founda- 
tion, and renders the Expence needleſly much greater: 


Pounds of common Powder is requir'd ; and conſequent- 


4 1 I 


= 


be had by one hundred and eighty Pounds of the ſtrong 
Powder. ee e,, 
Note, That to make a great Quantity of Gun-Powder, 

Mills are uſually provided, by Means of which, more 


Work may be perform'd in one Day, than a Man can 
do in an hundred. 55 


There are three Ways to prove the Goodneſs of Gun - 
Powder. 1. By Sight; for if it be too black, it is too 
moiſt, or has too much Charcoal in it; ſo alſo if rubbed 


upon white Paper, it blackens it more than good Po.]. 


der does: But if it be a Kind of azure Colour, ſomewhat 
inclining to red, it is a Sign of good Powder. 2. By 
touching; for if in cruſhing it with your Fingers Ends, 
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the Grains break eaſily and turn into Duſt, without feel- 


ing hard, it has too much Coal in it; or if, in preſſing 
under your Fingers upon a ſmooth, hard Board, ſome 
Grains feel harder than the reſt, or, as it were, dent 


your Fingers Ends, the Sulphur is not well mix'd with 


Nitre, and the Powder is naught. 3. By Burning; 


wherein Heaps of Powder are laid upon white Paper, 


three Inches or more aſunder, and one of them fired; 
which, if it only fires all away, and that ſuddenly, and 


almoſt imperceptibly, without firing the reſt, and make 


a ſmall thundering Noiſe, and a white Smoak riſes in the 


Air, almoſt like a Circle, the Powder is good; if it 


burnt : If it leaves a Greaſineſs, the Sulphur or Nitre is 


behind but a white ſmoaky Colour in the Place, and the 


To recover damag'd Powder, the Method 


ther, dry it in the Sun, and barrrel it 
dry and proper Place. 


Orders again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſten- 


ing it with Vinegar, Water, Urine, or Brandy; then 


of the 
 Powder-Merchants is, to put Part of the Powder on a 
Sail-Cloth, to which they add an equal Weight of what 
is really good; and with a Shovel mingle it well toge- 


up, keeping it in a 


leaves black Marks, it has too much Coal, or is not well 


not well cleanſed or order d. Again, if two or three 
Corns are laid on Paper an Inch diſtant, and Fire be put 
to one of them, and they all fire at once, leaving no Sign 


they beat it fine, fierce it, and to every Pound of Pow- 


an Ounce and a half, or two 


Compoſition ;\ which may be known by cutting the Maſs, 
and then they grannulate as aforeſaid. 


only Way is to extract the Salr-petre with Water, accord- 
ing to the uſual Manner, by boiling, filtrating, evapo- 


rating, and cryſtallizing ; and then with freſh Sulphur 
and Charcoal, to make it up a-new again. 
The Powder, without Balls or Bullets, would do no 


Execution ; therefore we muſt next 
with a ſufficient Quantity of them. 


' þ 


provide ourſelves 


Very round and well ſhaved, that they make 
their Way ſtreight into the Piece without ſcratch- 


A Bullet, is an Iron Ball, wherewith Cannons are 
be very round, well ſhaved, 


Without Vacuities, that they may not turn round in 


the Air, nor take in Wind. - 
They are not to be of a brittle 


Iron, otherwiſe they 
break eaſily when moved. 


tended to ſet fire to Places, where combuſtible Matters 


are found. The Bullet is made red-hot, by digging a a 


Place in the Earth, and lighting in it a great Quantity of 
Charcoal, or Sea-Coal ; and placing over it a ſtrong Iron 


placed on the Grate, where, in a very ſhort Time, they 


row red-hot ; then they are taken out with Tongs, or 
ron Ladles for the Purpoſe, and carried into the Piece, 


which muſt not be very far diſtant from the Place where 
they have been heated ; having before put ſome 8 0 


if poſſible, over the Powder the Cannon is loaded with, 
leſt it ſnould be ſet on Fire by the red Bullet. 2 the 
| 2 | N l | lece 


- 


There are Bullets of various Kind, viz, .red Bullets, in- ; 


When the Fire is well lighted, the Bullets are 
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Piece is fired; and whereyer the Bullet paſſes, 


and meets with combuſtible Matters, it ſets them 
on Fire. | 


Note, That when a Trench is before the Battery of red 
Bullets, Hay is rammed over the Powder, becauſe if 
it was Clay, the Pieces of it could wound, and kill the 
Workmen, 


Note alſo, That Red-Bullets are never fir'd but with 

eight or four Pounders. For if they were of a 
ſtronger Caliber, the Bullets could not be ſerv'd 
eaſily. | 


Hollow Bullets, which are Shells made cylindrical, with 
an Aperture and Fuſee at one End, which giving Fire to 
the Inſide, when in the Ground, it burſts, and has the 


ſame Effect with a Mine. 


Chain Bullets, conſiſt of two Balls joined by a Chain, 
three or four Foot apart. | I 


Branch Bullets, which are two Balls joined by a Bar of 


Iron, five or fix Inches a-part, | | 
Two-headed-Bullets, called alſo Angels, being two 
Halves of a Bullet, joined by a Bar or Chain : Theſe 
are chiefly ùſed at Sea, for cutting of Cords,” Cables, 
Sails, Sc. . | 5 e 
But as Bullets, as well as the Pieces of Ordinance, are 
of different Caliber, which Caliber, in a Piece of Ordi- 
nance, is the Diameter of the Mouth thereof; and in a 
Bullet, its Circumference; there are Means found to 


Proportion theſe two Calibers to one another, viz. with 
an Inſtrument called Caliber-Rule, wherein a right Line 
is ſo divided, as that the firſt Part being equal to the Dia- 


meter of an Iron or Leaden Ball, of one Pound Weight, 
the other Parts are to the firſt, as the Diameters of Balls 
of two, three, four, &c. Pounds, are to the Diameter of 
one Ball of one Pound. | | 


The Caliber conſiſts of two thin Pieces of Braſs, ſix 


Inches long, join'd by a Rivet, ſo as to move quite round 
each other: The Head, or one End of the Piece, is cut 
circular, and one Half of its Circumference divided into 


every ſecond Degree. On the other Half are Diviſions 
from one to ten; each again ſubdivided into four: The 
_ Uſe of which Diviſions and Subdiviſions, is when the 
Diameter of a Bullet, &c. not exceeding ten Inches, is 

taken, the Diameter of the Semi-circle will, among the 
- Diviſions, give the Length of the Diameter, taken be- 

_ tween the Points of the Calibers, in Inches, and fourth 
5 EIS | 4 „„ 

The Degrees on the Head, ſerve to take the Quan- 


| tity of an Angle, the Method of which is obvious. If 


the Angle be inward, apply the outward Edges to the 


Planes that form the Angle; the Degree cut by the Dia- 


meter of the Semi- circle, ſhews the Quantity of the Angle 
| ſought. For an outward Angle, open the Branches till 
the Points be outward, and applying the ſtreight Edges 


to the Planes that form the Angle, the Degrees cut 


by the Diameter of the Semi-circle, ſhew the Angle 
requir'd; reckoning from 180, towards the right 
Hand. JV 5 
On one Branch of the Calbiers, on the ſame Side, 
are, firſt ſix Inches; and each of theſe ſubdivided into 
ten Parts. Secondly, a Scale of unequal Diviſions, be- 
ginning at two, and ending at ten, each ſubdivided into 
four Parts. Thirdly, two other Scales of Lines, ſnew- 
ing when the Diameter of the Bore of a Piece, is taken 


with the Points of the Calibers outwards, the Name of 


the Piece, whether of the Iron or Braſs, i. e. the Weight 


of the Bullet it carries, or that it is ſuch or ſuch a Poun- 


der, from one to forty-two Pounds. 


On the other Branch of the Calibers, on the ſame 


Side, is a Line of Cords to about three Inches Radius; 
and a Line of Lines on both Branches, as on the Sector; 
with a Table of the Names of the ſeveral Pieces of Ordi- 


nance. On the ſame Face is a Hand graved, and a right 
Line drawn from the Finger towards the Center of the 


Rivet, ſhewing by its cutting certain Diviſions made on 


the Circle, the Weight of an Iron Shot, when the Dia- 
meter is taken by the Points of the Calibers. Laſtly, 


0 on the Circle or Head, on the ſame Side, are graved ſe- 


veral geometrical Figures, inſcribed in each other, with 


Numbers; as a Cube, whoſe Side is Tuppoſed one Foot: 
a Pyramid on the ſame Baſe or Altitude, and the Pro. 
portions of their Weight, Sc. a Sphere inſcribed 
in a Cube; a Cylinder, Cone, Circle, Square, Ge. 

The Outſide of the Caliber, ſerves to take the Dia- 
meter of the Mouth of the Piece; and the Inſide, called 
the Heel, that of the Bullet. | 

There 1s another Method of taking the Caliber of 
the Pieces, which is to have a Rule very well divided 
on which are graved the Calibers, both of the Pieces and 
Bullets. That Rule muſt be applied on the Mouth of 
the Piece, and the Caliber is preſently found. 
But to be more particular on this important Subject, 
here follows the different Calibers. of the Pieces of 
Ordinance, | 1 

A Piece which receives a Bullet an Ounce Weight 
(twelve ſuch Ounces to the Pound) has of Aperture at 
its Mouth, 9 Lines and r of a Line. | 

That which recerves a Bullet two Ounces Weight, has 
of Aperture at its Mouth, 11 Lines and 4 of a Line. III 
continue according to the ſame Order. 5 


* 


Weight of the Bullet. Aperture of the Caliber. 
Ounces, ncbes. Lines. Frattion. 

FFT * 
(2: © —— II x 
S . * 
„ ——.. 2 4 
N ft MEI, - - 
FV 5 1 T 
i p_—_— 6 * 
12ä . 1 9 2 
14 | — — 8 | IO 12 


The Peice that receives the Bullet one Pound Weight, 


which makes ſixteen Ounces, has of Aperture at its 


Mouth, 1 Inch, 11 Lines, and > of a Line. 


Weigbt of the Bullet. Aperture of the Caliber. 
Pounds. Inches. Lines, Frafions, 

. 5 
E 9 2 
E S-: TS 
F 4 = 7 
5 3 0: I. 
2 3 
8 ——— 3 1 

9 — 4 0 * 

10 ———ů— 4 2 14 

I2 —— 4 5 2 
12! ö 7 * 
14 — 8 * 
1858 —— 4 9 2 

1 . 1 IS 

17. -- envi: 6 0 TS 

1 18 5 1 * 
. - TE 

21 —— 5 4 2 

22 — 5 8. 12 
3238 „ 
. 7 2 
— -__ - 8 T 

27 —y-— 10 7 

28 — 5 11 . 

29 =—— 6 0 7 

30 ¹— 6 — 

311 —— 6 be Th 

32 —— 6 2 4. | 
JJJ—TVTVF0WF0b CATERER. + 

35. —— 6 4 ka 

36 . 6 5 TT 

37 —— 6 88 

| - Pounds. 
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Inches. Lines. Frattions. 
2H — 6 6 TY - 
10 — 6 . 12 
ah 9 : 

5 9 5 
3 10 I, 
„ 6 10 ** 
ge It TT 
. 0 5 
. O .* 
8 ; 72 
T I IT 

50 — — 7 2 118 
. 5 2 
680 — 7 7 IE. 

64. . 7 10 


Note, That I have omitted ſome Numbers, becauſe 
there are but few or none of thoſe broken Caliber 
found. 5 LEO | 


Note alſo, That if you are in a Place where there is nei- 
ther a Rule nor a Compaſs, you muſt ſee if there are 
Bullets for the Pieces, the Caliber whereof you will 
know ; and preſent thoſe Bullets at the Mouth of the 
Piece; if they enter the Piece as it ſhould be, thoſe 
Bullets are to be weighed, and their Weight will make 
the Caliber of the Piece, or thereabout ; for the Bul- 
let is always a little leſs ſtrong, becauſe ir muſt have 
Wind to run commodiouſly into the Piece, and to 
come out without ſcratching it. | | 


| Sometimes, in lieu of Bullets, the Pieces are charged 


with Cartouches, which are Caſes loaden with Muſket 


— 


Balls, Nails, Chains, and Pieces of old Iron; ſometimes, 


alſo, with ſmall Cannon Balls. 


There are Cartouches made in Form of Grapes, which 


are Muſket Balls join'd together with Pitch, and diſpoſed End of the Match twiſted round it, to fire the Cannon. 


| pyramidal Form, round a 
wooden Stick, which ariſes from the Middle of the 


on a ſmall Board, in a 


Board. | 
The Cartouches made 
they carry further. INIT 5 

There are alſo Cartouches made in Form of Pine- 
Apples, whoſe Figure is pyramidal. Their Baſe is equal 


of Tin are che beſt, becauſe 


to the Caliber of a Bullet, propos'd for the Piece they 


are to be fired with; their Height is of a Caliber and a 
half; they are dipped in Tar, and afterwards rolled on 


Muſket Balls, and when well covered with thoſe Balls, - 


dipped again in the ſame Tar, after which they may be 
w 12 thruſting the biggeſt foremoſt into the Piece. 


Theſe Pine-Apples are very good at Sea, becauſe, be- 
ſides that the Muſket Balls flying about wound a great 
Number of People, the Bullet which is at the Bottom 
of the Cartouch, does alſo much Execution. 
The next we'll do, is to mount our Piece on its Car- 
riage, ſince, otherwiſe, it is almoſt impoſſible to uſe 
it to any Purpoſe; or with much Advantage, i. e. to 
1 or direct it for ſhooting, and convey it from Place 
to Place. | 3 | 


| There are ſeveral Sorts of Carriages, viz. thoſe of 


Places, called Baſtard Carriages, with low Wheels; and 


the ſame with high Wheels. Sea Carriages, made in 
Imitation of thoſe for Ship Guns: And Carriages for 
Field Pieces, of which there are two Kinds; the one 


in the antient Manner, and the other of a new In- 
vention, 


The Carriage of a Field Piece, conſiſts of two Wheels, 


Which. carry long and ſtrong wooden Beams or Checks, 
between which, the Cannon is as it were framed, moving 

on its Trunnions, as on a Center: When it is required 
to move them, they add a Vantrain, compoſed of two 
ſmaller Wheels. * 


The Carriages for Pieces of Places, have but two 
Wheels, and no Vantraan. 


: 3 of Ship Guns, conſiſt of two Wheels, without 
pokes. | | 
The Carriages muſt 
5 oo on the 
t 


be proportion'd to the Pieces 
© m. — The ordinary Proportion is, for 
e Carriage to have 12 of the Length of the Gun; the 


the Piece. 


Plummet. 


Wheels to be half the Length of che Piece in eight; 
four Times the Diameter or Caliber, gives the Depth 


of the Planks at the fore End, in the Middle 34. 


The Piece thus mounted on its Carriage, we'll pro- 
ceed to charge it; in which Operation, ſeveral Inſtru- 
ments are employed, ſome to prepare the Piece to be 
loaded, ſome to load it, others to point it, and others 
to cleanſe it, Sc. Thoſe Inſtruments have each their 
proper Name, which are as follows: | 2 4 

The Lantern or Ladle, which ſerves to carry the 
Powder into the Piece, and which conſiſts of two 
Parts, viz. of a wooden Box, appropriated to the Ca- 
liber of the Piece for which it is intended, and of a Cali- 
ber and a half in Length with its Vent; and of a Piece 


of Copper nailed to the Box, at the Height of a half 


Caliber. | 


This Lantern muſt have three Calibers and a half in 
Length, and two Calibers in Breadth, being rounded at 
the End to load the ordinary Pieces. DE ANY Vf 


The Rammer, which is a round Piece of Wood, com- 


monly called a Box, faſtened to a Stick twelve Foot 


long, for the Pieces from twelve to thirty-three Poun- 
ders; and ten for the eight and four Pounders; 
which ſerve to drive Home the Powder and Ball to 


the Breech. 5 


The Spunge, which is a long Staff or Rammer, with 
a Piece of Sheep or Lamb-Skin wound about its End, to 


ſerve for ſcouring the Cannon when diſcharg'd, before it 


be charged with freſh Powder; to prevent any Spark : 
of Fire from remaining in her, which would endanger 


the Life of him who ſhould load her again. 


Wad-Skrew, which are two Points of Iron turn'd ſer- 
pent-wiſe, to extract the Wad out of the Pieces, when 


one wants to unload them, or the Dirt which had chanced 
to enter into it. 2 | | 


The Boutefeux, which are Sticks two or three Foot 
long, and an Inch thick, ſplit at one End, to hold an 


The Priming-Iron, which is a pointed Iron Rod, to 


clear the Touch-Hole of the Pieces of Powder or Dirt; 
and alſo to pierce the Cartridge that it may ſooner 


take Fire, 


The Primer, which muſt contain a Pound of Powder | 


at leaſt, to prime the Pieces. | 5 5 
The Quoin of Mire, which are Pieces of Wood with a 


Notch on the Side to put the Fingers on, to draw them 
back or puſh them forward, when the Gunner points his 


Piece. They are placed on the Sole of the Carriage. 


Leaden Plates, which are uſed to cover the Touch- 
Hole, when the Piece is charged, leſt ſome Dirt ſhould 


enter it and ſtop it. 


Being thus provided with all the Implements belonging 
to a Piece of Ordinance; we'll proceed to charge or load 


The firſt Thing we'll do, is to ſpunge it well, to 
clean it of all Filth and Dirt within Side; then-we'll take 
the Weight of Gunpowder, in a ſubduple Proportion to 
that of the Bullet it carries, or the two Thirds of the 
Weight of the Bullet for Pieces caſt in the antient Man- 
ner; and one Third, or a Half, for the Pieces of new 
Invention, which Powder we'll drive in and ram down; 
taking Care, however, that the Powder be not bruiſed 
in ramming, which weakens its Effect, running over 
it a little Quantity of Paper, Hay, or the like, and laſt- 
ly, introducing the Ball. 15 | * 

As a Piece thus charged is deſign'd for Execution, 
it muſt be pointed, i. e. levelled or directed, fo as to play 
againſt any certain Point, which is done by Means of a 
Quadrant with a Plummet; which Quadrant conſiſts of 
two Branches made of Braſs or Wood; one about a Foot 
long, eight Lines broad, and one Line in Thickneſs; 


the other four Inches long, and the ſame Thickneſs and 
Breadth as the former. Between theſe Branches -is a 


Quadrant, divided into go Degrees, beginning from 
the ſhorter Branch, and furniſhed with Thread and 


To point, or level our Cannon, we'll place the 
longeſt Branch of this Inſtrument in its Mouth, and ele- 
vate or lower it till the Thread cuts the Degree neceſſary 
to hit the propoſed Object. Which done we'll prime 

— e our 


our Cannon (if we have not done it before) and then ſet 
Fire to it. 5 | 188 
But it is impoſſible to point our Cannon well, ſo as to do 


the Execution propoſed, if we do not know the Path of 


a Bullet, or the Line it deſcribes, from the Mouth of the 


Peice to the Point where it lodges, which Path is com- 


monly called Range. | 
If the Piece be laid in a Line parallel to the Horizon, 
it is called the right or level Range; and if it be mount- 
ed to 45 Degrees, the Ball is ſaid to have the utmoſt 
Range, and fo proportionably; all others between 
do Degrees and 45, being called intermediate Ranges. 
A Shot made when the Muzzle of a Cannon 1s 
raiſed above the horizontal Line, and is not deſign'd 


to ſhoot directly or Point-blank, is called Random- 
Shot. a 


The utmoſt Random of any piece is about ten Times 


as far as the Bullet will go Point- blank; and the Bullet 
will go furtheſt when the Piece is mounted to about 45 


Degrees above the level Range. T 


According to old Memoirs, it is found that antiently 
the Pieces carried, vi. 


The Piece. Common Paces Common Paces to the 
2 Point blank. Utmoſt Random. 
Of Thirty-three, 600 6000 
Of Twenty-four, 800 6000 
5  - Sixteen, Culverine, 800 8000 
Of Twelve, © 430 3000 
Of Four, 300 3000 
Of Two, 150 150 


NI. Du Metz, Lieutenant General of the King of 


France's Armies, and alſo Lieutenant of Artillery in 


Flanders, cauſed to be recorded in his Time a Proof of 
the Randoms of the Pieces, by which he found that the 
French Pieces, charged with Powder two Thirds of 
the Weight of the Bullet, and thoſe of new Invention, 
charged with a Third, and all pointed at 45 Degrees 
of Elevation, carried their Bullets to the ſame Di- 

ſtance, vix. 5 7 | N | 


The Piece of T: wenly-four, to 22 50 


of Sixteen, to 2020 | 3 
— of Twelve, to 1870 F Fatboms. 
— - of Eight, to 1660 1 
— of Four, to 1520 J 
Mr. Norton obſerves, that 
| Pacss. Paces. 
5 Level Uno Random. 
A Baſe ſhoots — 60 600 
A Rabinet, — 70 od - 
A Falconet, — 90 900 
A Falcon, — 130 1300 
Minion ordinary, — 120 1200 
Minion largeſt, —— 125 1250 
| Saker leaſk,  — 150 1500 
Sater ordinary, — 160 1600 
Saker old Sort. — 163 1630 
Demi-Culverine leaſt, 174 1740 
Demi-Culverine ordinary, 175 1750 
Demi- Culverine old Sort, 178 1780 
Culverine leaſt, — 180 1800 
Culverine ordinary, 181 1810 
Culverine largeſt, 183 1 
Demi-Cannon leaſt, 156 1560 
Demi-Cannon ordinary, 162 15620 
Demi- Cannon large, 180 1800 
Cannon Royal, — 185 1850 


A 24 Pounder: may very well fire 90 or 100 Shots, 
every Day in Summer; and 60 or 75 in Winter. In 
Caſe of Neceſſity it may fire more. And ſome French 
Officers of Artillery aſſured, that they have cauſed ſuch 
a Piece to fire every Day 150 Shots in a Siege. 

A 16 and a 12 Pounder fire a little more, becauſe they 
are eaſter ſerv'd. There have even been ſome Occaſions, 
where 200 Shots have been fired from thoſe Pieces, in 
the Space of nine Hours, and 138 in the Space of five, 


7 


munication to go to it under Shelter, 


gazines, with a 
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If we want to range our Pieces in a Battery, we muſt 
take Care to reconnoitre well the Ground where it is to be 
placed, and the Road to convey to it, in the Night- 
time, the Cannon and the Munitions. 455 Hints 
The beſt is to begin to make the Faſcines and Piquets, 
in Day-time, The Faſcines muſt be from 8 to 9 Foot 
long, tied in three Places, and from 8 to 9 Inches Dia- 
meter. The Length of the Picquets muſt be from 3 to 
5 Foot; and the Head of each, from 2 Inches to 
Three Picquets are wanted for each Faſcine. It is allo 
very proper to cauſe Faſcines to be made 12 Foot long, 
tied in four Places, which muſt be join'd to the others 
above-mentioned for the Embraſures, and faſtened each 
with four ſtrong Picquets. 

The Thickneſs or Breadth of the Battery to be Can- 
non-Proof, muſt be from 18 to 22 Foot, according to the 
Ground, and the Pieces they are oppoſed to. The 


Height of the Embraſures from 24 Feet to 3; and the 


Height of the Merlons over it will be determined ac- 
cording to the Ground where the Battery is ſituated. 

If the Battery be found level with the Place, it is 
erected againſt, or if the Place has but a ſmall Com- 
mand over it, the Merlons muſt be from 5 to 6 Foot 
above the Knee. 1 


If the Command be much ſuperior on the Side of 


the Enemy, they muſt be raiſed, ſo that the Soldiers who 
ſerve the Pieces, may not be diſcover'd behind the Re- 
coyle of thoſe Pieces. „ | 


The Embraſures ought to be open in the Inſide of the 
Battery, of 2 Foot, and on the Outſide of 7 or 9 Foot. 


The Battery muſt always be parallel, as much as poſſible, 


to the Works they are erected againſt. The Diſtance of 


the Middle of an Embraſure to the other, muſt be no 
leſs than 8 Foot, nor more than 20. PRE | 


The Sides of the Battery or Epaulment, muſt have 10 
„ d , Eiinp 
The Madriers for the Platforms muſt be 2 or 34 Inches 


thick, and a Foot or more broad. The Length of thoſe 
behind ought to be from 12 to 15 Foot, reduced to 8 


or 9 bete. TE ri” 
All the Platforms muſt have from 15 to 18 Foot in 
length ; and 4 or 6 Inches of Declivity before, that the 


Pieces may eaſily return into Battery after they have been 


charged. „C 9 EO 15 
A Space of Ground of 12 or 15 Foot is left behind the 


Platforms for the Recoyle of the Pieces. On the hind 


Part of the Battery, ſmall Magazines are dug in the 
Earth, 2 or 3 Foot deep, 15 or 20 Paces diſtant from 
the Platforms, cover'd with Boards or Faſcines, with 
Earth over it, for fear of Fire; and a Boyack of Com- 


but a Tun or two of Powder at once in thoſe Ma- 
Centry placed over it to prevent 
Accidents. | | | 1 68 


Ihe grand Magazine, which is to ſupply the Battery 5 


in Day- time, muſt be twenty Paces diſtant from the 


| ſmall ones. There muſt be a Cart Load of Straw 
for the Wad of fix 
of Match. | 


or ſeven Pieces, and two Bundles 


The Pieces muſt be arm'd, each with two Lanterns | 


or Ladles, a Rammer, a Spunge, and two Priming- 
Irons. The Battery muſt alſo be provided with Car- 


riages, and other Implements, neceſſary to remount 
the Pieces which the Enemy ſhould chance to diſ- 
mount. | MIL 

| To ſerve expeditiouſly and ſafely a Piece in Battery, it 


is neceſſary to have to each a Sack. of Leather, large 


enough to contain about 20 Pounds of Powder to 
charge the Lanterns or Ladles, without carrying them 
to the Magazine; and to avoid thereby making thoſe 
Trains of Powder in bringing back the Lantern from 
the Magazine, and the Accidents which frequently hap- 
pen thereby. | | | 
It is neceſſary to hinder, as much as poſſible, the 
Soldiers from making a Paſſage of the Battery, becauſe 
that's troubleſome to thoſe who ſerve the Pieces, and 
draw the Fire 'of the Enemy on that Side. | 
When one is obliged to make a Battery on a marſhy 


Ground, he muſt make Uſe of Gabions, made of ſtrong 


2 | Branches 


There muſt be : 


Lantern or 


Merlon. There muſt be ſeven of them, viz. three of 
ſix Foot of Diameter, before; two of ſeven Foot of 
Diameter, in the Middle ; and rwo of five Foot on the 
Outſide of the Batter. 

A Battery of 3 Pieces, mul have 30 Gabions, becauſe 
fix are employ'd on each of the two Sides or Epaul. 
ments, which make twelve, and nine for each of the 
two Merlons. - 

The Gabions being placed, they maſt be filled with 
Earth, or with Horſe-Dung mix'd with Sand. 

There ought to be two Gunners, and fix Soldiers to 
each Piece, and four Officers of Artillery. 

The Gunner poſted on the Right of the Piece, muſt 
take Care to have always a Pouch full of Powder, and two 
Priming-Irons 3 his Office is to prime the Piece, and 
load it with Powder. That on the left, fetches the Pow- 
der from the little Magazine, and fills the Lantern or 
Ladle which his Comrade holds; after which he minds 
that the Match be very well lighted, and ready to ſet 
Fire to the Piece at the firſt Command of the Officer. 

There muſt be three Soldiers on the Right, and three 


on the Left of the Piece. The two firſt to take Care to 


ram, and ſpunge the Piece, each on his Side. 


The 
Rammer and Spunge muſt 


be placed ofſthe Left, and the 


le on the Right. After having rammed 
well the Wad put over the Powder, and that put over 


the Bullet, they then take each a Handſpike, , which they 
paſs between the foremoſt Spokes of the Wheel, the 
Ends whereof will paſs under the Head of the Car- 
riage, to make the Wheel turn round, leaning on the 
other End of the Handſpike, towards the Embraſure. 
It is the Office of the ſecond Soldier on the Right, to 


provide Wad, and to put it into the Piece, as well over 


the Powder as over the Bullet; and that of his Com- 
rade on the Left, to provide gro Bullets, and every Time 
the Piece is to be charged, to fetch one of them, and 
7 ut it into the Piece, after the Poder has been rammed. 
hen they both take each an Handſpike, which they paſs 
under the hind Fart of the W heel, to yur it in 
Battery. 1 1 
The Gunners aud Soldiers having each cheir Orders and 
their Poſt,” the Officer of Artillery” muſt” take Care to 
have the Piece diligently ſerved. 
In the Night he muſt employ the Galen and; Sol 
diers who ſhall relieve thoſe who have ſerved 24 aun. 
to repair the Embraſures. 
If chere be no Water near the Battery, Care muſt 
be taken to have a Caſk filled with it, to dip the 
Spunges in it, and cool the Pieces, Yor” ten or 
twelve Rounds. 
Prom the Cannon Tl! paſs to the Maran ! is 
a ſhort Piece of Ordinance, thick and wide, proper 
for throwing. Bombs, Carcaſſes, Shells, Stones, Sc. 
There are chiefly two Kinds of Mortars: The one 
hung or mounted on a Carriage with low Wheels, after 
the Manner of Guns, called Pendent or Hanging Mortars, 
the other fix d on an immoveable Baſe, called Stand- 
ing Mortar. 
At the Head of the Bore,” or Chaſe of * Mortar, is 
the Chamber for the Charge of Powder. This is uſually 
made cylindrical, all but the Baſe which they make he- 


miſpherical: Though ſome of the later Engineers prefer 


| hemiſpherical Chambers; as the Surface of thoſe being 

leſs, under equal pry make leſs Reſiſtance to the 
Gun-powder. 1 

The Thickneſs of the Mortar ous the chender, is 
to be much greater than about the Chaſe, by Reaſon the 
Gun-powder makes a much greater Effort about the 
Chamber than elſewhere. The Diameter of the Cham- 
ber to be much leſs than that of the Bore, by Reaſon 
Bombs, Shells, c. are much lighter than the Bul- 


ters of equal Diamerers, and ane le Powder 
ſuffices. 


Ihe firſt Mortar-Pizce well uſe, ſhall be that foe 


wing Stones, which weigh icommonly 1000 lb. and 
whoſe utmoſt Random is 1 50 Fathoms, loaded with two 
Pounds of Powder, it has 15 Inches of PRs at its 
Mouth, and 2 Foot Inches in Height. © 


4 
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Branc f Oak hich ſhould. have fix or ſeven Fc 


Inches of Diameter ; the Chamber, in Form of © 
is 13 Inches long, and 7; 
_ greateſt Breadth; 


meter, and is 18 Inches long. 


Inches. 


16 Lines Inſide and Outſide. 


thick. 


— 


The Depth of its Bore or Chaſe i is 1 Foot 5; -fiches; 
and the Depth of its Chamber, without including the 
Entrance where the Tampion is placed, 8 Inches. The 
Tourillons have 5 Inches of Diameter. | 


„The Chamber muſt enter an Inch! into the of gutillons, | 


£34 bi 


2.6 Carriage is a Piece « of Wood 6 FU [EY is 
or 20 Inches broad, and 12 or 14 Inches thick. > 
' Mortars, for throwing Bombs, are of ſeveral Kinds. N 

There are ſome in the antient Manner, of 6, 7, 8, 9, 

10, 11, 12, and 18 Inches Diameter at ther Mourk, 
and which contain in their Chambers, 7, 4s, 5,6 And 1 2 
Pounds of Powder. - | 
The Chamber where the Powder i is put, is nde, 
z. e. of the ſame Breadth cyery” whete, and a little round- 
ed at Bottom. 
Thoſe of new mae haye a 568800 Chant 
And of theſe there ate ſome Which have 12 Inches and 4 
at the Mouth, and contain in their Chambers 18 Pounds 
of Powder; others 12, and others 8, 

The Proportions of Mortars are as follow.” Flie Mor- 
tar which throws a Bomb of 17 Inches 10 Lines of 
Diameter, has the Bore 274 Inches long, and 18 Inches 
4 Lines of Diameter: It has in Thickneſs between the 
Bourrellet, and its ſmall reinforced Ring, 3: 2 ' Inches; 3 
Its ſmall reinforced Ring, is 34 Inches thick; its great 
one, 4 Inches; the Entrance of its Chamber, has; 97 
a Pear, | 
Inches of Diameter at its 


and alſo 7⁴ thick, as contains 12 
Pounds of Powder. 5 


The Tourillons of the Mortar, have 32 Inches. 1 in 

1 from one End to the other, and 9 of Diame- 
The Mortar has in Height 4 Foot 4 Inches. 

The Bomb has 17 Inches, to Lines of Diameter, is 

2 „ Tnckes” thick every where, except the Bottom, which 

has 2 Inches 10 Lines. The Aperture of the Fenn 


| Hale is of 20 Lines within and without. 


The Bomb contains 48 45. of. n eng and wrighs 
499. 1b... and*a little more. 

The Bore. of the — . Fr vr aa Chamber 
contains. 18 Pounds of Powder, has 124 Inches of Dia- 
It has in Thickneſs, 
between the Bourrelet, and its reinforced Ring, 3; 
Inches; and its reinforced Ring is 44 Inches thick. Its 
Chamber has 9 Inches 7 Lines of Diameter at its greateſt 
Width: The higher Part thereof has 6 Inches of Dia- 
meter, and 4 Inches in Height; and its lower Part 22 

The Thickneſs of the Metal round the Cham- 
ber is of 26 Inches 9 Lines. The Tourillons have from 
one End to the other 8 Inches of Diameter. The Mortar 
has in Height 3 Foot 5 Inches 4 Lines. It throws a 
Bomb of 11 Inches 8 Lines Diameter, which is 1 Inch 4 
Lines thick every where, except at its Cullot, which has 
1 Inch 8 Lines. The Aperture of its Touch-Hole is 
The Bomb contains 
15 Pounds of Powder, and weighs 130 Pounds, or 
thereabout. 

The Bore or Chaſe of the Concave Mortar, hoſe 
Chamber contains 12 Pounds of Powder, has 12 Inches 
6 Lines of Diameter, and 17 Inches 6 Lines in Length. 
Its Thickneſs between the Bourrelet and its reinforced 
Ring, is of 24 Inches. Its reinforced Ring is 3 Inches 

Its Chamber has of Diameter at its greateſt 
Width, 9 Inches 6 Lines. The Portion of that Cham- 
ber a- top has 5 Inches 4 Lines of Diameter, and 2 Inches 


at Bottom. The Thickneſs of the Metal round the 


Chamber is 6 Inches. The Tourillons are from one 
End to the other, 30 Inches long, and 7 Inches of 
Diameter; and the Mortar 1 is in all 3 Foot 2 Inches 


high. 


It throws a Bomb, 11 Inches $ Lines of Diameter, 
which is 1 Inch 4 Lines thick every where, except at its 
Cullot, which has 1 Inch 8 Lines. 


The Aperture of 1 its Touch- Hole, Outſide and Inſide, 
is 16 Lines. 


The Bomb contains 1 5 16. of acer. and weighs 170. 
A a The 


of 6 Inches, is of 6 4 I | 
long; its Thickneſs at the Chaſe 1 Inch; its reinforced 
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he Mortar, which has a Concave Chamber contain- 
ing 8 Pounds of Powder, muſt throw a Bomb of 11 
Inches 8 Lines. —Its Diameter is of 12 4 Inches; its 
Bore 18 Inches long; its Thickneſs at the Chaſe 2 4 
Inches; its reinforced Ring 6 Inches long, and 3 Inches 


thick; its Concave Chamber 8 Inches 8 Lines long, and 


7 Inches in Diameter; the Thickneſs of the Metal round 
it 5 Inches; its Tourillons 3 Inches long from one End 
to the other, and 7 Inches in Diameter. — The Concave 
Chamber contains 8 Pounds of Powder, and throws a 
Bomb as above. EE I 

The Ordinary Mortar, which throws a Bomb of 11 
Inches 8 Lines, has a Bore of 12 Inches Diameter, and 
18 long ; its Thickneſs at the Neck 2 Inches; at its 
reinforced Ring 2 + Inches, its Chamber 9 Inches in 
Length, its Diameter of 5 + Inches, the Thickneſs of 
the Metal round the Chamber 7 Inches, which Chamber 
contains 6 Pounds of Powder; the Tourillons have in 
Length from one End to the other 28 Inches, and 8 
Inches of Diameter. 1 145 
The Mortar, which throws a Bomb of 8 Inches, has the 


Bore 12 Inches long, and 8 Inches 4 Lines in Diameter; 
its Thickneſs 1 Inch 4 Lines at the Chaſe ; its reinforc'd 
Ring 4 Inches 8 Lines long, and 1 Inch 8 Lines thick ; 


its Chamber 6 Inches long, and 2 Inches 8 Lines of 


Diameter; its Tourillons 18 Inches 8 Lines in Length, 


and 4 Inches 8 Lines of Diameter. —The Bomb of 8 
Inches of Diameter is 10 Lines thick every where, except 
at the Culot, which is 13, and its Touch- Hole 1 Inch 
of Diameter inſide and outſide. . The Chamber contains 
4 Pounds of Powder, and the Bomb weighs 40lb. 
The Bore of the Mortar, which is to throw. a Bomb 

+ Inches of Niameter, and 9 Inches 


Ring 1 4 Inch thick, and 3 4 Inches long; its Chamber 
4 Inches long, and 2 Inches of Diameter; the Thick- 
neſs of the Metal 2 Inches, and from the Bottom of the 


= Chambers behind the Recoyl of the Mortar 4 Inches 
Note, That common Mortars are very good for the 


Bombardment of a Place, when they can be carried 
near the Place; throwing the Bomb to 45 Degrees of 


Elevation, and to 700 Fathoms Diſtance : The Cham 
ber charged with 5 or 6 Pounds of Powder, which is 


the greateſt Charge, and carries further: The nearer 
a Place a Mortar is mounted, the leſs Powder is wanted 
for its Charge. The Mortars with a Concave Cham- 
ber of the ſame Diameter, i. e. of 12 and 12 + Inches 
pointed at 45 Degrees, are proper to bombard Places 


afar off; they carry their Bombs from 1200 to 1800 
Fathoms. Thoſe whoſe Chamber contains 8 Pounds 


of Powder throw' the Bomb to 1200 Fathoms, and 


weigh 2000 . Thoſe of 12 Pounds of Powder will 


carry their .Bombs to 1400 Fathoms, and weigh 
2500 1. | Thoſe of 18 Pounds of Powder will carry 
to 1800 Fathoms, and weigh 5000/h,Þ 


But as Mortars can be of no Uſe, unleſs they be 
mounted on their Carriage; and as the Carriage muſt be 
proportion'd to the Mor/ar to be mounted upon it, we 
muſt carefully examine the Difference of thoſe Carriages. 


The Carriage for a Mortar of 12 Inches of Diameter, 
muſt be 6 Foot long, the Flaſks 12 Inches long, and 
10 thick. The Trunnions are placed in the Middle of 
I Ire é ant To 

The Carriage of 18 muſt be 4 Foot long; and the 
Flaſks 11 Inches high, and 6 thick. _ ieee 

To mount the Mortars of new Invention, they uſe 
Carriages of caſt Iron, . 2 
In Germany, to mount Mortars from 8 to 9 Inches, and 
carry them into the Field, and execute them horizontally 


as a Piece of Cannon, they make uſe of a Piece of Wood 


8 Foot 2 Inches long, with a Hole in the Middle to 
lodge the Body of the Mortar and its Trunnions as far 
as their half Diameter, and mounted on two Wheels 


four Foot high, to which they join a Vantrain propor- 


tioned to it, and made like thoſe which ſerye to the Car- 
riages of Cannons. WE Yer | 


The Marquis de Ja Frezelicre, a French Officer of the 
Artillery, made Proof of this Carriage with · Wheels, on 


which was mounted a Mortar of 8 Inches 3 Lines Dia- 
meter, and found that this Mortar, charged with 4 
Pound of Powder, and pointed at 45 Degrees, carried 
the firſt Bomb of 8 Inches to 400 Fathoms : The ſecong 
the Mortar being charged with half a Pound of Powder. 
ointed as above to 200 Fathoms:— The third, the 
ortar pointed at 70 Degrees, and charged with a Pound 
of Powder, to 300, i. e. 200 of Random and 100 Rol. 
ling: —The fourth, the Mortar pointed as above and 
charged with half a Pound of Powder to 10 Fathoms, 
viz. 100 of Random, and g0 Rolling: —The fifth, the 
Mortar charged with a Pound of Powder, and pointed 
at go Degrees, level with the Horizon to goo Fathoms, 
of which 250 Rolling, and 50.of firſt Random: — The 
ſixth, the Mortar pointed as above, and charged with 
half a Pound of Powder, has rolled its Bomb 150 Fa- 
thoms, and carried it of Random but 15 Fathoms. 


Note, That this Mortar mounted on its Carriage only, 
has not quite two Foot of Recoyl ; and on its Carriag 
and Vantrain together has four, though it makes no 
ſenſible Effort. „ 8 
Note, alſo, That the Impetuoſity with which thoſe 
- Bombs roll, does not hinder them from producing 
their Effect, when the Fuſee is at an End. 


Having mounted our Mortar on its Carriage the | 


next Thing we do we'll calliber our Bomb, by means of 


a great Caliper, the two Branches whereof embrace the 
whole Circumference of the Bomb: Theſe two Branches 


are brought on a Rule where the different Calibers are 


* 


marked, among which that of the Bomb is found. 


Nete, That a Bomb is a hollow Iron Ball, or Shell filled 
With Gunpowder, and furniſhed with a Vent for a 


„F een weed Dube Glled with comlaſtible:daner = 


to be thrown: out from a Mortar. The Method of 
preparing a Bomb is as follows: A bollow Iron Globe 
is caſt pretty thick, having a round Aperture by which 
it may be filled and lighted ; and circular Anfee for 
the commodious putting it in into the Mortar. To 


proye whether it be ſtaunch, after heating it red-hot 


on the Coals, it is expoſed to the Air, ſo as it may cool 

gently; for ſince Fire dilates Iron, if there be any 
hidden Chinks or Perforations, they will thus be 
opened and enlarged; and the rather becauſe of the 

Spring of the included Air continually acting from 
within. This done, the Cavity of the Globe is filled 
with hot Water, and the Aperture well topped, 
and the outer Surface waſhed with cold Water and 
Soap; fo that if there be the ſmalleſt Leak, the Air, 
' rarified by the Heat, will now perſpire and form Bub- 
blies on the Surface, ks . 


If no Defe be found in the Bomb, its Cavity is 
filled, by means of a Funnel, with whole Gunpowder; 
a little Space or Liberty is left, that when a Fuſee or 


wooden Tube, of the Figure of a truncated Cone, is 
driven through the Aperture (with a wooden Mallet 


not an iron one, for Fear of Accident) and faſtened with 


a Cement made of quick Lime, Aſhes, Brick-Duſt, and 


Steel-Filings worked together in a glutinous Water, or of 
four Parts of Pitch, two of Colophony, ane of Turpen- 
tine, and one of Wax; the Powder may not be bruiſed. 
This Tube is filled with a combuſtible Matter, made of 
two Ounces of Nitre, one of Sulphur, and three of 
Gunpowder-Duſt well rammed. . 
This Fuſee ſet on fire, burns ſlowly till it reaches the 
Gunpowder, which goes off at once, burſting the Shell 
to Pieces with incredible Violence. Special Care how- 
ever muſt, be taken, that the Fuſee be fo proportioned, 
as that the Gunpowder do not take Fire ere the Shell ar- 
rives at the deſtined Place; to prevent which, the Fuſee 
is frequently wound round with a wet clammy Thread. 
Our Mortar mounted ou its Carriage, and the Bomb 
ready, we'll place our Piece in Battery, which Battery 
mult; .canſift ;— 1. Of an Epaulment to ſhelter the 
Mortars from the Fire of the Enemy. 2. Of Platforms 
on which the Mortars are placed. 3. Of ſmall Maga- 
zines of Powder. . 4, Of a Boyau which leads to the 
great Magazine. 5, Of Ways which lead from the 
3 5 Battery 


Battery to the Magazine of Bombs. 6. Of a great 
Ditch before the Epaulment. 7. Of a Berm or Retraite. 


Note, That the Platforms for Mortars of 12 Inches muſt 
have 9 Foot in Length, and 6 in Breadth. —The 
Lambourds for common Mortars muſt be 4 Inches 
thick; thoſe of a Concave Chamber of 8 1b. of Pow- 
der, 5 Inches; thoſe of 1244. 6 Inches; thoſe of 
18 15. 7 Inches, or thereabouts. Their Length is at 


Diſcretion, provided there be enough to make the 


Platforms 9 Foot long. —The fore-part of the Plat- 
form will be ſituated at two Foot Diſtance of the Epaul- 
ment of the Battery. — The Bombardiers, to ſhelter 

themſelves in their Battery, and not be ſeen from the 

Town beſieged, raiſe an Epaulment of 7 Foot or more 
high, which Epaulment has no Embraſures. 


Io ferve expeditiouſly a Mortar in Battery are required, 
Five ſtrong Handſpikes, a Dame or Rammer, of the 
Caliber of the Conick Chamber, to ram the Wadd and 
the Earth, a wooden Knife a Foot long to place the 
- Earth round the Bomb, an iron Scraper two Foot long, 
one End whereof muſt be 4 Inches broad and roundwiſe, 
to clean the Bore, and the Chamber of a Mortar, and 
the other End made in Form of a Spoon to clean the little 
Chamber, a kind of Brancard to carry the Bomb, a 
Shovel, and ie, , no too 
The Officer who is to mind the Service of the Mortar 
muſt have a Quadrant to give the Degrees of Elevation. 


1 


Five Bombardiers, or others are employed in that Ser- 


vice; the firſt muſt take Care to fetch the Powder to 


Charge the Chamber of the Mortar, putting tns Priming- 


Iron in the Touch-Hok before he charges the Chamber; 
and never going to fetch 'the Powder before he has 
aſked his Officer at what Quantity of Powder he deſigns 
to charge, becauſe more or leſs Powder is wanted ac- 
- cording to the Diſtance where it is fired; the ame will 
take Cate to ram the Wadd and Earth which another 
Soldier ſhall put in the Chamber. „ 
That on the Right we?ll put again two Shovels full of 


| Earth in the Bottom of the Bore, which ſhould be like- of 3240 Foot. 


n this Foundation they have made the following | 


wiſe very well rammed down. 
This done, the Rammer or Dame ſhall be returned 
into its Place againſt the Epaulment on the Right of the 
Mortar: He'll take an Handſpike in the fame Place to 
poſt himſelf behind the Carriage of the Mortar, in order 
to help to puſh it into Battery ; having laid down his 
Fandſpike, he'll take out his Priming-Iron, and prime 
the Touch-Hole with fine Powder. Gans DE Oe 
The ſecond Soldiers, on the Right and Left, will 


have by that Time brought the Bomb ready loaded, to 


be placed in the Mortar, which muſt be received in the 


Mortar by the firſt Soldier, and placed very ſtrait in the 


Bore or Chaſe of the Mortar. 


" Thefirſt, on the Right, ſhall furniſh him with Earth 
to put round the Bomb, which he muſt take Care to 
ram cloſe with the Knife given him by the ſecond on the 


Left. 


This done, each ſhall take a Handſpike, which the 

all put under the 
„and the two behind, 
under thoſe of the hind-part ; and they together ſhall 


two firft, on the Right and Left, ſh 
Peggs of Retreat of the fore- 


puſh the Mortar in Battery. 40 20 
Afterwards the Officer ſhall point the Mortar. 
During that Time the firſt Soldier ſhall take Care to 
prime the Touch-Hole of the Mortar, without ramming 
the Powder; and the laſt on the Right, ſhall have the 
Match ready to ſet Fire to the Fuſee of the Bomb on the 


Right, while the firſt ſhall be ready with his on the Left,, 


to ſet Fire to the Touch-Hole of the Mortar; which he 
ought not to do till he ſees the Fuſee well lighted. . 


The foremoſt Soldiers will have their Handſpikes 


ready to raiſe the Mortar upright as ſoon. as it has fired; 
while the hindmoſt on the Left ſhall clean with the 
Scraper, the Bore and Chamber of the Mortar. 
The 13 7 7 of Powder for the Service of the Bat- 
tery, ſhall be ſituated 15 or 20 Paces behind, and co- 
vered with Boards, and Earth over it. The loaded 
bs are on the Side of the ſaid Magazine, at g or 6 
Paces Diſtance, 7 e 
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The Officer who commands the Service of the Mor- 
tar, muſt take Care to diſoover, as much as poſſible 
with the Eye, the Diſtance of the Place where he in- 
tends to throw his Bomb, giving the Mortar che De- 
8 of Elevation, according to the Judgment he has 
ormed of the Diſtance. He'll throw his firſt Bomb, 


and according to the Place where it ſhall chanee to fall, 


he'll diminiſh or increaſe the Degrees of Elevation. 


Moſt Bombardiers have no other Rules to throw 
Bombs than thoſe above-mentioned notwithſtanding 
which, ſeveral make uſe of Tables to diſcover the dit- 


ferent Diſtances according to the Differences of the Ele- 


vations of the Mortar, eſpecially the Degrees of the 
ne oo hn ianth: ;<n0 
This Method, though founded on an Infinity of Ex- 
periments which have proved very ſerviceable to thoſe 
who have practiſed, has notwithſtanding been expoſed 
to Cenſure. M. Blondel has wrote a large Treatiſe on 


that Subject, where he pretends to give a Demonſtration 


to throw Bombs with a greater Exactneſs, than had 


% 


£1 WO '% 


—— 


done thoſe who had practiſed it without the Aſſiſtance of 


ſuch a Demonſtration. 


> » 


To teach my Pupils this Method of M. Blonde), 1 


have copied here Word by Word what I have found in 


his Treatiſe relating to that Subject. 


They ſay then (ſays M. Blondel, ſpeaking of Bom- 
bardiers) that the Mortar Chaſe more or lefs, accordin 
as it is more or lefs charged 


Ixtent under the Elevation of 45 Degrees, 2160 Foot. 
The fame Mortar will give every Degree 50 Foot 


Difference, if it be charged with 2 + of the ſame Good- 


neſs, and 2700 Foot for the greateſt Random. 
_ Laſtly, it will give 72 Foot Difference every Degree, 
if the Charge be of 3 lb. of the fame Powder, and at 


the Elevation of 45 Degrees, which, they ſay, is the 
greateſt Rand 


Tables. 


e e af 2x de v-cainug:" 


Firſt Table at 2 Pounds of Powder. 


Degrees 4 Random 


Random Degrees 

5 — 240 Feet. 28 — 1344 Feet. 
10 n 480 l 29 — 1392 
%% 30 — 144 

12, e 90 — 1400" 

13 c——p 4 32 — 1536 
A n 
. | 25. —- i600 
17 — 816 36 — 1728 
„1% mmm. . $64: n 

19 — 912 38 — 1824 . 
20 4aöũů 960 39 — 1872 
D, r 1ROK „ Oe 
22 — 1055 41 — 1966 
23, — 1104 42 — 2016 

24 — 1152 43 — 2064 

T5. -—_—_— 44 — 4142 

26, — 1248 45 — 2160 
27 — 1296 


' Note, That the Difference is of 48 Feet every Degree. 


' Second Table at Two Pounds and half of Proder. 


Degrees Degrees 


Random: ERandom⸗ 
36 —— 2160 Feet. 41 —— 2z60 Feet. 
37, — 2200 42 — 2620 
38 — 22800 | 43 — 2580 
39 — 2340 | 44 — 2640 
Note, That the Difference is of 60, DB”. 
| 0511 „%%% bird 


with Powder ; arid that a 
Mortar, for Example, of 12 Inches Calliber, charged in 
its Chamber with 2 10. of Powder, gives every Degree 
43 Eo Difference in the Random, and for the greateſt 


m, it will throw the Bomb at the Diſtance 


92 


follow there one 


Third Table at Three Pounds of Powder. 
Degrees Randoms | Degrees KRandoms 
37 — 2664 Feet. 42 — 3024 Feet. 

38 —— 2736 | 43 —— 3096 

39 2808 44 — 3168 

40 2880 F 3240 

41 2952 | = 
The Difference is of 72. 


The firſt ſuppoſes that the Chamber of the Mortar is 


charged with 2 6. of Powder, and is from 5 Degrees 


to 45. The Numbers of Feet of the Randoms are 


found, by adding every Degree 48 Feet to the prece- 


ding One; thus adding 48 to 480, anſwering to 10 De- 
grees, you'll have 528 for 11 Degrees, and 576 for 12, 
adding 48 to 328; and 624 for 13 Degrees, adding 
48 to 576, and thus of all the reſt. 5 

The ſecond at 2+ 1b. Charge, begins but at 36 De- 
grees to 45 Degrees, becauſe the Mortar with that Charge 


gives as much chaſe to the Bomb at 36 Degrees, as at 
45, when there is but 2 16. of Powder; for the Extent 


of the Random is in both of 2160 Feet, the Numbers 


of Feet of the Randoms ſurpaſſing one another of 60 
Feet each Degree; therefore 2220 of the 37th Degree 


come from 216 of the 36, and of 60 added together; 


and 2280 of the 38th, adding 2220 with 60, and thus 


of the reſt. 


Ihe third at 3 1b. of Powder don't begin, for the 
ume Reaſon, but at 37 Degrees to 45, becauſe with that 
Charge it chaſes almoſt as far under the Angle of 37 


Degrees, as under that of 45 with 2 16. of Powder, 


the Number of Feet of each Random, follow one ano- 


ther every Degree, by 72 Feet; therefore adding 72 to 


2664 of the 37th Degree, you'll have 2736 for the 38; 
and adding 72 to 2736, one has 2808 for the 39th; 


and 2880 for the 40, adding 72 to 2808, and thus of 
ogra. oo 433 

They ſay that a Mortar of 8 Inches Caliber, charged 
with Half a Pound of Powder, gives for each Degree of 
Elevation 42 Feet of Difference of Random; and for its 


greateſt Random, under 45 Degrees, gives 1890 Feet. 
The ſame charged with three Quarters of a Pound of 
Powder, gives at each Degree of Elevation, 62 Feet of 
Difference of Random, and for the greateſt, which is at 


45 Degrees, 2790. | Ge 
And laſtly, — a Pound of Powder, it gives at each 
Degree of Elevation, 82 Feet of Difference of Random; 


and 3690 Feet for its greateſt Extent, under the Angle 
of 45 Degrees. K:, os 


Theſe are the other Tables. PR, 
The firſt at Half a Pound of Powder, begins at 5 


\ The firſt at! 5 FD. 
Degrees to 45, and theNumbers of Randoms follow mo Ditches, or Foſſees, called ſometimes Bombs, whoſe Ca- 


another, increaſing of 42 Feet every Degree. 


The ſecond at-three Quarters of a Pound of Powder, 

does not begin till 31 Degrees; becauſe at that Eleva- 
tion, with that Charge, the Random is greater than that 
at 45 Degrees with Half a Pound of Powder: The 
Numbers of Randoms follow there one another, increa- 


ſing of 62 Feet each Degree. 


The third at a Pound of Powder, as at 35 Degrees, 
| where the Random is greater than at 45 Degrees with 


three Quarters of a Pound; the Number of Randoms 


Degree. 8 
TABLES for Mortars of Eight Inches Caliber. 
Firſt Table at Half Pound of Powder 


Degrees Randoms | Degrees n 
58 — 210 Feet, 19g — 298 
10 <mo_—_— 30 | 20 [4ů⁴gq ã 840 | 

J 8 
SSS 722 . 3924 
144 588 1 5 24 — = 1008 
LS ppm 090 +5 - [| 25 "on Ts 
BS 11A: Ne inn 
r 756 | 28 — 1176 
| : 


Degrees Randoms | Degrees 
29 —— 1218 Feet, | 38 —— 1596 Feet. 
30 ———— 1260 [39 ——— 1638 
31 ——— , 1302 | 40 —— 1680 
32 — 1346-14 43 IT E728 
33 —ͤ ( 1386 — 14 42 —— 1764 | 
34 —— 1428 43 — 1806 
33 —— 14/0 fl 1848 
36 — 1512 45 — 1890 
r 1554 | 


Nate, That the Difference is of 42 Feet every Degree. 


Degrees Randoms | Degrees |  Randoms 
31 ——— 1922 Feet, 39 — 2418 Feet. 
32 — 1984 40 — 2480 
33 — 2046 [41 —— 2542 

34 —— 2108 [42 —— 2604 
35 —— 2170 43 — 2666 
36. —— 22322 4 •Jl— 2728 

r 45 „ 

38 —— 2336 Nr 


another, increaſing of 82 Feet every 


mers are uſed to charge the Granadocs. 


Vanden 


Second Table at Three Quarters of a Pound of Powder. 


9 0 The Difference is of 62. | | 


_ Third | Table at One Pound of Powder. | 


Degrees Random Degrees Nandoms 
35 —— 2% hn. 4 3362 Feet. 
36 — 29532 42 — 3444 - 
3 30 4 43 — 3526 
38 —ͤ 3116 | 44 — 3608 
39 — 3198 1 45 — — 3690 


Note, That at the Battle of Nervinde, where the King of 
France's Army, commanded by the Duke of Luxem- 
Bourg, defeated entirely that of the Allies; beſides the 
77 Pieces of Braſs Cannon, which they left behind 
them in their Flight, there were 8 Mortars, called 
Obus or Obits, which were ſerv'd in the ſame Man- 


ner as the Cannon. The Enghſþ have the Caliber 


ſmaller, have more Metal than the others by very near 

600 1b. and weigh 1500 lb. the Dutch ones weighing 
-- kut:goo'or ene 2 995 
Note alſo, That as the Gr es are charged like the 

Bombs, and are very much like them, except that they 
have no Arſe, we'll ſpeak next of them. * 


A Gzinvo: is 4 hollow. Ball, or: Stell of lon, 


Braſs, or even Glaſs, or Potters Earth, filled with Gun- 
Powder, and fitted with a Fuſee to give it Fire. | 


Of theſe there are ſeveral Kinds, the one large for 


liber is the ſame with that of the Bullets of 33 . and 
which weigh 16 1, of 24, and which weigh 12 1b. of 
16, which weigh 8 15. % dn ood 
Thoſe Granadees are rolled from the Ramparts, or 


other Works into the Ditch, or on a Breach, and do 
much Execution. 5 


The other are Hand- Granadoes, of the Bigneſs or Cali- 
ber of a Bullet of 4 . and weigh only 2 12 containing 
4 or 5 Ounces of Powder, or thereabout. Wt 
Theſe ſerve to throw with the Hand into the 
Trenches, or Retrenchments, in the Middle of a Troop 
or Company, and they infallibly lame or kill. 
Care is taken, as much, as poſſible, that they be well 
emptied, ſhaved, and of a brittle Iron. Their Aperture 


or Orifice, muſt have fix Lines, or thereabout. 


Small Lanterns or Ladles of Copper, and ſmall Ram- 
« As to the Proportions of Granadoes, thoſe of the Ca- 
liber of a Buller of 33, have 6 Inches of Diameter, 
and ſomething more, they are 8 Lines thick, and 
"IP e e eee „ pj 
hoſe of the Caliber of 24, have 5 Inches 5 Lines 
Diameter; are 6 Lines thick, and weigh 12 46. 


: . 


Thoſe of the Caliber of 16, have 4 Inches 9 Lines of 
Diameter, are g Lines thick, and weigh 8 16. 
Thoſe which weigh 6 16. have 3 Inches 5 Lines Dia- 
meter, and 5 Lines in Thickneſs. Wy 

Perak 8 Thoſe 
bh | 
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| de Lines in Thickneſs, | 
. Tr dee which weigh 3 1b. have 2 Inches 8 Lines Dia- 
d are 4+ Lines thick. | 3 
"T oſs: of 2 46. Weight, have 2 Inches 4 Lines Dia- 
meter, and 4 Lines in Thickneſs. | ; | 
Thoſe of 1 B. Weight, have 1 Inch 10 Lines Dia- 
meter, and are 3 Lines thick. _ ; 
Thoſe of 2, have 1 Inch 8 Lines Diameter, and are 
Lines thick. 5 om 
, Tate of 2, have 1 Inch 6 Lines Diameter, and are 
ines thick. 
, Thoſe of a 2, have 1 Inch 2 Lines Diameter, and are 
22 Lines thick. . . | 
All theſe Granadoes muſt be thicker at Bottom than 
here elſe. 
"Theſe different Sorts of Granadoes have alſo different 
| Sorts of Fuſees. | ; 


E.. a 16-1984; 
are, at the biggeſt End, of 12 lin. 11 102 10 92 8: 


The Diameter of the OE oy. 
| W 8 Sh 4 "2. 3:3 3.72: 
The Fuſees are in : 3 


And as the large Granadoes which are made to throw 
into the Foſſees, or Ditches, or with ſmall Mortars, they 
muſt have Fuſees of different Lengths, theſe are for ſmall 
Mortars; thoſe for Ditches muſt be ſhorter, ih 


The Germans coeff, or cover over the Fuſee with Paper 


or Parchment, tied with a Thread round the Fuſee. 
In France, they uſe a Compoſition of black Pitch, mix- 
ed with a little Tallow, with which they rub over the Fu- 
| ſee, when fixed to the Granado. | . 


the Time of the Motion of the Bomb or Granado, from 
the Mouth of the Mortar, Cc. to the Place where it 
8 to fall, which Time is about 27 Seconds; ſo that 


the Fuſee muſt be contrived, either from the Nature of 
the Compoſition, or the Length of the Pipe which con- 


tains it, to burn juſt that Time. | 


At Paris, they charge the Fuſees for the Bombs and 


Granadoes, with a Compoſition made with Powder-Duſt 
and Charcoal, very well pounded, and ſifted very fine, 
putting two Ounces of Charcoal on each Pound of Pow- 
der, and make ſeveral Proofs, to know if the Compoſi- 


tion be not too quick. 


There are ſeveral other Compoſitions to charge the Fu- 


ſees for Bombs or Granadoes. : 


The firſt is of 4 16. of Powder, 2 Ib. of Salt-petre, 


and 1 15. of Sulphur. . e 
The ſecond is of 5 46. of Powder, 2 1b. of Salt- petre, 
and 1 15. of Sulphur. | | | . 


, | 11... That a ſeveral of my Subſcribers have complained 


2 1b. of Salt-petre, and 1 15. of Sulphur. _ : 
Ihe fourth is of 3 15. of Powder, 2 1b. of Salt-petre, 
and 2 Jb. of Sulphur. og 8 

The Fuſees muſt be charged even, i. e. they muſt 
burn without ſpitting. | 


The Fuſee of the Hand-Granado, which is of the Ca- 
liber of 4, muſt be 2 Inches 2 Lines long, 9 Lines of 
Diameter, and 6 Lines at the ſmall End: The Orifice : 


of the Fuſee 24 Lines. 


As ſoon as the Fuſee is placed to the Granado, the 


Head thereof muſt be ſauced in melted Pitch, and after- 
_ wards dipped in Water, which hinders the Compoſition 
from ſpoiling, and the Wood from rotting. 

The PzTARD, is the next Piece of Artillery which de- 
ſerves our Attention, and is a Kind of Engine of Metal, 
ſomewhat in Shape of a high-crown'd Hat, ſerving to 
break down Gates, Barricades, Draw-bridges, or the 

like Works which are intended to be ſurprized. It is very 

ſhort, narrow at the Breech, and wide at the Muzzle, 
me Copper mix'd with a little Braſs, or of Lead 
with Tin, 


The Petards are not always of the ſame Height and 
Bigneſs : 

Diameter a-top, and 10 Inches at Bottom. They 
weigh commonly 40, 45, and 50 Pounds. 
The Madrier on which the Petard is placed, and where 
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Thoſe of 5 B. Weight, have 3 Inches 24 Lines Dia- 


Fo Machine compoſed of ſeveral Arquebuſs, or Muſquet- 


They are commonly 10 Inches high, 7 Inches 


* 
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it is tied with Iron Circles. is of two Feet for its greateſt 
Width, and of 18 Inches on the Sides, and no thicker 
than a common Madrier. Under the Madrier are two 


Iron Bars paſſed croſs-wiſe, with a Hook which ſerves 


to fix the Petard. (See our Tables). 5 | 
There is no other Secret to fix the Petard, than at 

the Beginning of the Night, to approach the Place with 

a Detachment as near as poſſible, to go down into the 


Ditch when dry, or to find ſome other Expedient which 


Occaſion offers, when full of Water (which is not with- 
out very great Difficulty) when the Officer is come as far 
as under the Draw-Bridge, he cauſes himſelf to be hoiſt- 
ed up to the Height over-againſt the Draw-Bridge, and 
there with the Aſſiſtance of a Sergeant, or Soldier, he 
fixes a Nail in one of the Boards of the Bridge, or of the 


Gate, and at the fame Time fets Fire to the Fuſee, 
which muſt be of a flow Compoſition, that they may 


have Time to withdraw, and the Fire communicating to 
the Petard, burſts the Board on which it is placed, and 


by that Means gives Entrance to thoſe who are appointed 


for the Expedition intended. | 


We muſt confeſs however, that few Officers return 
from thoſe Expeditions, and that there are none more 


_ Expoſed ; for either from the Works which are over the 


Gate, or from thoſe on the Right and Left, if the Be- 


ſiegers perceive them at Work, they chuſe the Petarder 


and ſeldom miſs him. So that an Officer muſt be indued 


with great Intrepidity to 2 of ſuch Commiſſion. 


To charge a Petard 15 Inches high, and 6 or 7 Inches 

of Caliber or Diameter at the Bore, it muſt be farſt very 

| cleaned inſide, and heated, ſo that the Hand may 
bear the Heat; then take the beſt Powder that may be 


found, throw over it ſome Spirit of Wine, and expoſe 


So | it to the Sun, or put it in a Frying-Pan, and when it is 
The Fuſee muſt burn ſo long, and no longer, as is well dried, 5 or 645. of this Powder is put into the Pe- 


tard, which reaches within three Fingers of the Mouth : 
The Vacancy is filled with Tow, and ſtopped with a 
wooden Tampion; the Mouth being ſtrongly bound up 

with Cloth tied very tight with Ropes ; then it is fixed 
on the Madrier, that has a Cavity cut in it to receive 


the Mouth of the Petard, and faſtened down with 
Ropes. gs a 


Some, inſtead of Gunpowder for the Charge, uſe one 
of the following Compoſitions, viz. Gunpowder ſeven 
Pounds, Mercury Sublimate one Ounce, Camphor eight 
Ounces ; or Gunpowder ſix Pounds, Mercury Sublimate 
three Ounces, and Sulphur three; or Gunpowder fix, 
beaten Glaſs + an Ounce, and Camphot 4. 7 
From the Petard, Pll paſs to the Ox ukSs, which is 
Barrels bound together; by means whereof ſeveral Ex- 


ploſions are made at the) ſame Time, uſed to defend 
Breaches and other Places attacked. | 


that I have not enlarged enough, on ſeveral Subjects 

in my Treatiſe of Fortification, particularly on thoſe 

which have a Report to Sieges, &c. which Subjects 
belong properly to this of Gunnery; I take this favour- 
able Opportunity of gratifying their Curioſity ; and 
begin by an ample Deſcription of a Park of Artillery. 


A Park of ARTILLERY, is a Poſt in a Camp out of 
Cannon-Shot, where are kept all the Ordinance, Muni- 
tions, Sc. which are to ſerve in a Siege. There are ſe- 
veral Kinds of theſe Parks ; and their Diſpoſition depends 
entirely on the Will of the Maſter of the Ordinance. 

The Rangement, or Order of the Pieces and Muni- 
tions in a Park. before a beſieged Town, is different in 
ſomething from that formed in a Field. 

The Park is commonly formed in the Center of the 
Line, three under Paces diſtant for the Forces which 
form that Line, and foremoſt, e 
When the Equipage is large, the Park is always ſquare. 

On the Line which faces the Enemy are placed the 
Pieces of Cannon, the biggeſt always on the Right, the 
Mortars, Carriages, the compoſed Cart, and the Crane. 

On one of the Lines of the Sides of the Square, are 
placed the Lead, Matches, Sacks of Earth, Ropes, 
Granado's, and the Fuſees in Caſks, Sc. — On the other 


B b 


the Bombs and Bullets; and on that which cloſes the 


Square, 


— 
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Square, the Tools to move the Earth with, and the 


hind- part ef It is this laſt Line which muſt be 
300 Paces di 
trains, Waggons, and Carts muſt be within the Square, 
equally diſtant from one another, and the Axle trees 
over-againſt one another. | | 
In the Square near the laſt Line is placed the Powder, 
in as narrow a Space as poſſible. 4 
About 20 Paces before the firſt Line, in the Middle, 
muſt be placed four ſmall Pieces charged, attended by 
two Commiſſaries, and four Gunners of Guard, 
There muſt be an advanced Corps de Guard com- 
manded by a Captain, out of which are drawn the Cen- 
tries for the Powder, for the Cannon, and for all the 
Entrances of the Park. | | . 
The Commiſſaries, and the Keeper of the Park, muſt 
encamp within the Park, as alſo thoſe who unload the 
age. 5 „ 
The other Officers, the Captain of the Workmen, 


and his People, muſt encamp on the Sides of the Park.— | 
The Captains of the Carriages, their Equipages, on the 


Wings, and along the neareſt Hedges. | 


The Pontoons muſt be on the Left, ſquare or round- 
wiſe, according to their Quantity. SE | 


Some Carts are allowed to each Brigade, to carry the 


Officers Baggage. 

Next we'll have a View of the March of an Equipage 

of Any. 1: „„ 
There muſt march at the Head of a whole Equipage 


of Artillery, a Cart compoſed of Tools, as Shovels, 


Pick-axes, Hatchets, Sc. with four Pioneers, and a 


Wage -maſter to lead the Way, and render the Roads 
practicable. — After this Cart follow four ſmall four 


Pounders, mounted on their Carriages, and loaded with 
Bullets, attended by Gunners with a lighted Match in 


their Hands; and after them a compoſed Cart of Ar- 
tillery, loaded with a Barrel of Powder, one of Lead, a 


Bundle of Matches of 5016, fifty Bullets of the Caliber of 


the Pieces, Oc. es 


The Treaſure, and the King's Baggage, when there 


is but one Column, march moſt commonly after this 


ſmall Equipage. The Pontoons and their Appurtenances 


muſt march afterwards ; then follow the large Pieces on 


their Carts ; next the Pieces mounted on their Carriages, 


every one according to its Caliber; and next the Car- 
riages of the large Pieces, followed by the Mortars. 
After this muſt march the Boxes or Trunks of the 

Keeper of the Park, the ſtrong Boxes of the Treaſure, 
and of the Captain of the Workmen, where are contain- 


ed all the Tools for them, and the Miners, and likewiſe 


the Forges. Then follow the Baggage of the General of 
the Artillery, and of all the other Officers of the Equi- 


page, each according to his Rank, thoſe of the Fuzileers, 


Bombardiers, and all the Suttlers of the Equipage. 


In their Turn march the Powder, Match, Sacks of 
Earth, Ropes, Fuſees for Bombs and Granado's, Lead, 


Granado's, Carriages for Mortars, Bombs, Bullets, each 


according to its Caliber, the Tools for Pioneers, and the 


„e 


To hinder the Interruption of this March, the General 


of Artillery divides his Officers in five Brigades, who 
divide between them the whole Equipage, and each 
brings to the Park the Part committed to his Care, taking 


by Turns the Head and the Tail. 5 

Note, That we ſhould inform a Commiſſary of what he 
ſhould do, if he was ordered to form a ſmall Equipage 
for ſome Detachments of which this 1s a Project. 


For Ten Pieces. 


Horſes. Pieces. Carriages, Vantrains, and Arms. 
24 on 4 Pieces of 8 mounted on their Carriages, 
with their Vantrains, and other Utenſils. 
24 Gn 6 Pieces of 4 mounted on their Carriages, 
5 with their Vantrains, Cc. 1 
24 on 2 Supernumeraries Carriages, with two 
Pair of Utenſils on the faid Carriages. 
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ſtant from that of the Army. All the Van- 


Horſes. Carts, 


- 


Horſes. Carts, bs ng 1 
8 — 2 Loaded with 500 Bullets, of which 200 
of 8 and 300 of 4, to fire 30 Shot with 
each Piece. 

32 — 8 Loaded each with 125016. of Powder 
the whole amounting to 10,000 78. i. e. 
as many thouſand Pounds of Powder as 
there are Pieces, as well for the Pieces 

f as for the Forces of the Detachment. 
28 — 7 Loaded each with 114016. of Lead 
the whole amounting to 8000 15. : 
32 — 8 Loaded each with 12381, of Match. 
the whole amounting to 9900 15. 
8 — 2 Loaded with 1000 Granado's charged 
1 and 1200 Fuſees alſo charged, thoſe 

Carts carrying each 1150 1 Pf. 
500 Pick-axes, 470 i e 
500 Shovels, 8 n each 
13 Hatchets, art, each Tool 

| ce weighing 5 15. 


4 — 1 Loaded with a compleat Forge. 
4 — I Loaded with Carpenters and Cartwrights 
| - Looks, „ 
4 — 1 Loaded with a Tun of Ropes. 
4 — 1 Loaded witha compleat Crane, 

212 — 39 


The Officers A Lieutenant, two Provincials, two Or- 
8 4 N two Officers Pointers, a 
ptain of the Carriages, a Conductor, a 2 
Cart-wright, and a Smith, N 9 : 1 hmarns 
But as this Sketch is not capable to ſatisfy the Reader, 
here followeth a more ample Project of the Formation 
and March of the Equipage. DT ONE + 


Me ſuppoſe that an Equipage of Artillery is wanted 


for an Army of 50,000 Men, who are to march into 

Flanders, TR „ 
a For 50 Pieces. 

Horſes. Pieces. Carriages. Vantrains, and Arms. = 
32 4 Pieces of 24 of the new Invention 
a mounted, SGS. e = 

4 © 1 Carriage, and one Pair of Utenſils, 

36 ; 6 Pieces of 12 of new Invention mounted. 

4 Carriage, and a Pair of Utenſils. 

| Pieces of 8, mounted and armed. 

8 o 2 Carriages, and 2 Pair of Utenſils. 

80 20 Pieces mounted and armed, 


292 50 5 | 


Horfes. Carts. | 3 . 
32 8 4oo Bullets of 24, at 50 per Cart, and 
5 aeg 1200, 1 

24 6 600 Bullets of 12, at 100 per Cart, and 

1 , - "GT 
52 13 2000 Bullets of 8, at 154 per Cart, and 
N „„ oo ” 
28 7 2000 Bullets of 4, at 286 per Cart, and 
/ ²˙ AAA 


| $0 Cars loaded pack © = - 
| 44500 bb. of Powder, making 89000 | 
320 | 400 0b. of Lead, 
| 300 4. of Match, 
F is Carts charged each of 
1 


60000 of Poudet 
800 lb. of Lead, and & making . 
300%, of Match, ing oY 35200 of Lead 

| 25200 of Match | 


112 428 Carts charged each of 


 Tooohb. of Powder, —making 28000 8 
| | | 7 120400 
24 Carts charged each of) . 
2850 Tools, mak- ( | J 6000 Tools for 
94 Goop, and LY 38 Pioneers. 
; ing about — 3. 3 
TW, ID 


Eve 
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Horſes, Carts, II aggens, Caiſſons, Pontoons. 
15 — 3 Carts to carry 1000 Hatchets. 
16 — 4 Carts for 2000 Serpes. | 
20 — 5 Carts for 2000 Granado's charged. 
5 — 1 Waggon to carry ſeveral. Utenſils. 
83 — 1 Waggon for 200 Tools for Miners. 
15 — 3 Waggons for Ropes of all Sorts. | 
5 — 1 Waggon to carry 3000 Sacks of Earth. 
12 — 3 Carts for 3 compleat Forges. 
4 — 


1 Cart loaded with Coal. 
285 thoſe Caiſſons are for the 
Captain of the Workmen, 


16 — 4 Caiffons. | the Major of the Artillery, 


= \ the Artificers, 
113 the Surgeon Major, 
ä 


(and the Almoner. 
Horſes, Carts, &c. l * 5 
1 — 20 Copper Boats mounted on their Ha- 
| 777 10 quets. 1 


12 — 2 Haquets of Rechange. 8 

8 — 2 Caiffons full of Ropes and Tools to 

5 to build Bridges. 8 
„„ 


. 3 * 29. 
136 136 K 2 
544 4 1 7 
1 3 6 
. 
1225 183 


Lieutenant commanding the Artillery muſt wait on 
the General of the Army, to concert Meaſures with 
him for the Tranſport of the Munitions, as Powder, 
Lead, Match, and Tools, which are diſtributed a- 
mong them, that each Soldier may have wherewithal 


to fire ten or twelve Shot, before they 3 to- 


wards the Enemy. After this Diſtribution the 


orſes 
and Carts muſt return to join the Equipage of the 


Artillery, that they may all march in good Order to 


the Army. The Lieutenant reviews all the Horſes of 
his Equipage of Artillery; and ſends to Court, and 
to the grand Maſter, a Detale of thoſe he has taken 
into the Service, and of thoſe he has rejeted, 


All the Munition being charged, they are commanded 
to march for the Army by Brigades, in the following 
JJ ⁵⁵ Co LE oh 


Firſt BR IOADR.— A Provincial Commiſſary, two 


ordinary Commiſſaries, two extraordinary, an Officer 
Pointer, a Captain of the Carriages, a Guide, three 
Workmen, 20 Carts. „„ 130 
Munitions, — A Cart, loaded with all the Tools ne- 
ceſſary for the Workmen of that Brigade; 10 Pieces 
mounted; a Carriage of Rechange; 6 Carts loaded 


with Bullets of 8, each Cart loaded with 150 of them; 


3 Carts of Powder, each with 1000 /b. Weight; 6 Carts, 

each with 400 Jb. of Powder, 400 Jb. of Lead, 300 1b. 
of Match; 3 Carts loaded with Tools, carrying 
each 250. 3 , 3 

There will be three other Brigades compoſed in the 
ſame Manner excepting the Difference of their Pieces. 


That of the Park which is the ſtrongeſt, is compoſed of 


4 Pieces of 24, and of 6 of 12. It has alſo the Muni- 


tions left by the other Brigades, with the Forges, 20 


Pontoons, Haquets, and Caiſſons. This Brigade marches 
always in the Center, having two Brigades before and 


behind, that's to ſay, the firſt with the third, and the 
ſecond with the fourth, 


The Captains and Guides are divided between the 


Brigades, to go and reconnoitre the Paſſes, and the 


moſt eaſy Places; they are to ſtand at the Defiles, and 


moſt dangerous Paſſages, with one of the Officers of the 
Brigade, till it be entirely paſſed; whereby the Carters 
are more on their Guard, and ſuccoured if wanted. 

The Commander is to march at the Head of that 
Egquipage, or allow ten Workmen to each Brigade, be- 


Horſes. Carts. Waggons. Caiſſons. Haquets. Boats mounted. 
| 5 


which could happen. 


Note, That as ſoon as the Forces begin to aſſemble, the 


ſides the twenty who march with him, to make the 
Road practicable. _ + 5: e 
The Commiſſary, upon Duty, may march firſt with, 


. 


his Brigade, and only the Pace of the Horſes, ſtopping 


from Time to Time, that the other Brigades may eaſily 
follow him. 0 | 
When the Head is obliged to halt, it muſt double in 
the moſt commodious and neareſt Ground they can find, 
After a conſiderable Detachment of Fuziliers has been 
left to march at the Head of the Equipage, and another 
for the Rear; ſmall Detachments beſides are allowed 
for each Brigade, that Platoons may be left in the Places 
where it may be cut by the Baggages left in the ſame 
Place, till the following Brigade be arrived, where then 


the Detachment ſhe has along with her takes the ſame 


Poſt, which contributes entirely to the good Order of the 
March of that great Body. es PAR hop: 

The Major of the Artillery muſt go before with two 
Officers, and a Guide appointed by the Commander, 
that they may meet together at the Encampment of the 


Army, to ſee the Place marked by the General Officers. 


One of thoſe Officers of Artillery having ſeen the Place of 
the Park, returns back to meet the Equipage, with the 
Guide, who minds the beſt Road which conducts thi- 
ther; taking Care always that it ſhould not traverſe the 
Lines, becauſe of the Embarras, and Inconveniency 
The Horſes of the Artillery muſt always be 300 
Paces diſtant from the Park, where they are incamped 
in ſeveral Lines on the Right and Left. Avoiding to 


place them before the Batallions, becauſe of the Parties 


of the Enemies. 


Joo form a Park of Artillery where the Pieces of Or- 


dinance are at the Head; all the Diſtances and Incamp- 
ments having been modelized on that of the Army, one 
of the Commiſſaries of the Park, cauſes the Cart, loaded 

with Tools, which is at the Head, to advance, which 
he places firſt on the Alinement of the Cannon, which 


muſt be marked with a Chord or Picquet; then he has 


all the Pieces of that Brigade turned towards the Enemy, 


leaving an Interval of two large Paces between the Cart 


and the firſt Piece, and thus of all the others which fol- 


low, which muſt [po four Paces, the Body of the Cart, 


the Diſtances, and the Carriage included; therefore for 
the 10 Pieces of the Brigade, with the Carriage, and the 


Cart of Tools which marches at the Head, there muſt | 
be 48 Paces ; increaſing 5 Paces more to leave a reaſon- 
able Diſtance between each Brigade, which would make 


for the five Brigades 260 Paces of Front. | 
While an Officer of the Park makes all theſe Diſpoſi- 


tions, others place the firſt Line of the Munitions of that 


firſt Brigade 40 Paces behind that of the Cannon, and 
by means of the Intervals they muſt give between each 


Cart, and of the Diſtance they muſt leave between theſe | 


two firſt Brigades, they muſt occupy as much Front as 
the whole Cannon; and though the Number of the 


Carts be not equal to that of the Pieces, that Line not- 


withſtanding, ought to be equal to that of the Cannon. 
The Brigade of the Park which follows, having alined 
her Pieces with the others, a ſecond Line is formed of 
all the Munitions, diſtant 30 Paces only, of the two 
other Brigades which form the firſt Line of Munitions; 
and as that Brigade is very large, and has a great Num- 


ber of Carts, Care is taken that it ſhould notwithſtanding 


make but one Line, by giving a little leſs Interval be- 
tween the Carts : It is even more proper to make of it 


two Brigades of the Park, by placing the four Pieces of 


24 for the firſt Brigade, and ſix of 12 for the other Bri- 
gades of the Park, and diſtributing among them the 
Munitions left in the Equipage, i. e. thoſe that are not 


in the light Brigades. 
The Forges which march immediately after that Bri- 


gade, leave her near the Park, and go commonly to 
incamp on the Right between the Pieces and the Ba- 
tallions, where the Captain-General of the Workmen 
forms his Yard, for mending the Pieces, and other ne- 
ceſſary Things. r 
The two other Brigades conduct likewiſe their Cannon 
to the ſame Alinement of the other Pieces, and make a 


third Line of Munitions of the ſame Front of the others 


2 behind 
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This done, the Cothmiſſary of the Park orders that 
Centries ſhould be poſted, to hinder any Body from ap- 


proaching the Munitions ; three are placed at the firſt, _ 


Line of the Pieces, one at each End, and two in the 
Center; ſix others to the ſix Extremities of the Lines of 
Munitions ; and three at the laſt Line, poſted as at the 
firſt. 

A ſmall Body of Fuſiliers is poſted 50 Paces diſtant 
from the Cannon before the Center, for Fear of any 
Surpriſe. 


The two Pieces of Allarm are advanced at 10 Paces 


diſtant from the Cannon, near which there is a Centry, 
and a Gunner with a lighted Match. 5 

As ſoon as the Commiſſary has thus diſpoſed his Park, 
he ſends Word to the Captain-General of the Carriages 
to ſend him 2, 3, 4 Teams of Horſes for the Picquet, 
which are placed in the Rear of the Park, that a whole 
Brigade may always be ready to march at the firſt No- 
tice given. OY „ 
From theſe Diſpoſitions to form a Park of Artillery, 
PU paſs to thoſe which are to be made of the ſaid Ar- 
tillery, on the Day of a Battle. 5 
As ſoon as the Enemy begins to form itſelf in Order 


7 


of Battle, the Artillery takes her Poſts at the Head of the 


Infantry. The firſt Brigade taking the Right, and the 


bother the Left; and if there be a third Brigade, it muſt 


be poſted in the Center of the ſaid Infantry. 
The Artillery muſt fire as ſoon as the Cannon is at a 
proper Diſtance, and Orders have been given for it; 
and that without Diſcontinuation till the Battle begins, 
for then the Artillery muſt join the Squadrons of Cavalry 
and Dragoons, to march in the Intervals or Diſtances, 
to the Enemy, approaching as near as poſſible the two 
Wings of the Squadrons; ſo that the Officers of the Ar- 
tillery on Horſeback, marching at the Head, may make 


the ſame Front of the Squadron to cover the Pieces; 


and all the Gunners on Foot, to ſerve thoſe Pieces, till 
they come near the Enemy, whence they may be or- 


dered to fire ſome Shot, if the Squadrons makes a Halt, 
keeping always the greateſt Quantity of Cannon ready to 


fire, if the Enemy come to thęir Encounter. | 
But if the Enemy remain in their Poſts, the Artillery 
ſhall go to them, keeping the Pieces ready charged with 


Bullets and Cartouches, without diſcovering them till 


they are half Muſket-Shot from the Enemy, where they*ll 


appear ready pointed to fire as ſoon as the Cavalry ſhall 


depart to charge them. | 
Afterwards both Armies being mixed together, and 
come to handy Blows, it is the Buſineſs of the Cavalry to 


end the reſt, and that of the Artillery to return to her 


former Poſts at the Head of the Infantry, and to march 


in good Order to the entire Defeat of the Enemy, and 


in caſe of a bad Event to favour a Retreat, or give Time 
to the Troops to rally behind the 
Enemy from purſuing them. NE 
The ſame Motions muſt be made at the Head of the 
ſecond Line, if the firſt has been beaten ; taking Care 
to return always to the former Poſts at the Head of the 
Infantry; ſince thoſe two Bodies muſt be inſeparable, 
being almolt invincible when well united. | 


Two Matches lighted at both Ends ſuffice for each 


Piece, and there muſt be 12 Soldiers commanded to 
ſerve each Piece, though there be but four of them em- 
ploy'd in the ordinary Actions, and for cannonading. 
To ſucceed on thoſe Occaſions, it ſuffices to make a 
continual Fire on the Forces, and on the Batteries, which 


are on the Right and Left of the Poſts which one oc- 
cupy, directing ſome Shot to the oppoſite ones, to keep 
them in Reſpect ; and the Bullet does more Execution 


when it enters a Squadron or Batallion, through the 


Wings, or takes the Battery in Rouage, than when he 


takes them in Front, N 
But when the Artillery is to advance to occupy ſome 
Poſts which incommode the Enemy, to take them in 


the Wadd on the Powder and Bullet, and 


Army, and hinder the 
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behind thoſe of the Park, and of the Diſtance of 30 
Paces, and making two Brigades of the Park inſtead of 
the third Line, they'll make the fourth. : 

The Pontoons, which follow in the-March the Brigade 
of the Park, form a fourth and laſt Line, and ſhut up 
the Park on the Side F the Army. 


Flank, or to favour the Forces which march to them, 
eight Men muſt be employ'd to conduct each Piece, 
without any Embaraſs of Horſes or Vantrain, and four 
others are to carry the Utenſils belonging to it, as Pow. 
der, Cartridges, Bullets, &c. that the Gunners may 
thereby be in a Condition to redouble the Shot when 
they draw near the Enemy. | 55 
On all theſe Occaſions the Commiſſaries of Artillery 
muſt uſe the Gunners to fire juſt, and without Embaraſs. 
the Means to ſucceed therein, is to aſſign to each his 
Functions. The Gunner muſt keep himſelf ready, as 
ſoon as the Piece has fired, to ſpunge it, which done, 
the ſecond Gunner ſhall load the Piece, the next to put 
the other to 


ram both the Powder and Bullet. | 

The fourth Gunner ſhall hold the Match lighted, 
while others ſhall, with their Handſpikes, puſh it in 
Battery. | 12 982 — 

The Commiſſary who is at the Head of the Brigade 
muſt take Care to have a Quantity of Munition neceſſary 
to maintain a great Fire on the Enemy, and to have 
Horſes and Men ready to go to them if Occaſion 
offers: He muſt alſo have other Horſes to carry off the 
Cannon, and Nails of Steel to nail it, if it cannot be 
carried off. 5 5 IVES | 
But we want perhaps to furniſh with Artillery a forti- 
fied Place, which we imagine will be befieged ; for 
which there are but few particular Rules, ſince the Ra- 
vitallement depends on the Extent of the Place, on 
its Situation, on the Manner it is fortified, and on its 
Garriſon; but however, as there are ſome general ones 
to be obſerved in ſuch an Enterprize, as well with Re- 
gard to the Number of Men, as of Pieces of Ordinance 
required for the Defence and Security of a Place; here 


follow a few of them. 


Fr a Place of conferable Strength in Caſe of a Siege, 


Infantry — — 4000 Men 
Caval7 —᷑ —— 600 Forſe 
Officers of Artillerx— go 

| Miners — | — 20 
Carpenters and Wheel-righhts 30 

For Fire- Works — 2 Men 
Engineers 3 55 

Pieces of Cannon. 

Twenty-four Pounders — 10 
Sixteen Pounders — 10 

Twelve Pounders —ͤ— 10 

Eight Pounders — 18 
Four Pounders — . 

Mortars — — 12 

Mortars to throw Stones, Sc. 12 
Carriages for each Piece —— 84 
_ Muſkets of Reſer xe —— 6000 

Fuſils — — 1000 
Muſquetoons — 400 
Girl'd Piſtoss — 400 
Pikes —1 2000 

Halberts  —— — 200 
Swords of Reſerve —— 609 

Broad Swords 600 
Bombs for Mortars I 500 


Bombs for Ditches thrown with the Hand 600 
_ Hand-Granado's | 3890 %% 
Pitch, Tar, Sulphur, Saltpetre, Cc. in Proportion. 


55 Powder. 
Note, That to know the Quantiey of Powder which 
t 


may be conſumed during the Siege of a conſiderable 
Place, the Eſtimate of the Duration of that Siege muſt 
be made, ſuppoſing the Place weakly attacked on its 
ſtrongeſt Side, the Garriſon ſtrong and brave, well 
provided with all Things neceſſary for a vigorous De- 
fence, and the Governor, and other commanding 
Officers brave likewiſe, and well verſed in the Art of 
defending Places; and without entring into the Detale 
of all the Attacks, which would be tedious ; we ſuppoſe 
that the Place may hold out two Months, viz, 10 Days 


3 of 


_<1-veſtiture, and 50 Of open Trench s which preſuppo- 
: cy reckon for the 10 Days of Inveſtiture 1 0000 15. | 
For the Remainder we'll reckon as follows, 5 N 
Of the 4000 Men, of Infantry, the Garriſon is — 
compoſed of, we muſt retrench for the Sick and 300, 
Wounded _ | Pu Mare ns 


For the common Work . 300 

| For the Service of the Cannon — 200 

For to carry the Munitions to the Poſts, Tools, [ * 
Materials, and o | 


vF' 


Ji * Wo 
For the Mines 1 127% 80 


Which makes up 


Therefore we muſt have but 3000 Men left, Which 
) ö;—⁊6—⁵ —T rrngns 


x | 1 4-3 4 4 44g | 
A ; | 4:70 JO OS INC. 
For the ordinary Guard . — 1808 

For the Biovae— — 1000 


For to take their Reſt en eee "3 OG 
Out of the 1000 Men appointed for the ordinary Guard, 
we'll take a third Part for the Guard of the Poſts which 


T2 
—— — — 


are not attacked, amounting td 333, diſtributing to 


each of them daily a Quarter of a Pound of . 
For the 1000 Men of the Biovac 4 each, which 2 „ 5 
makes daily eee ee eee 5 
Io the 600 Horſe + each, every Day 150 
To the 667 Men oppoſed to the Attacks at 1665˙4 
115. A each daily FCC 


23222222 


Total per Diem 2901 

And for the 50 Dayͤs — 14305016. 
For the extraordinary Actions — 20000 
To charge and fire the 1500 Bombs at 
16 1b. each x 8 | Fo F 9 

_ © For the 50,000 Granado's at 3 oz. 4 each ). „ 

becauſe 898 Powder is waſted x ny 7718780. 
For the Mines and Fougaſſes — 1250. 
Fire- Works — — 1263 
Remain at the Reddition of the Place * 10000 


Total 2400005 ll. 


To Which adding the 10000 15. con? 


* — 


ſumed in the Inveſtiture, the whole a-þ 250000 1B. 1 


mounts to 


Note, That ſome are of Opinion that the Engineer, 
who makes this Detail, aſks for too many Pieces of 8 
and 4, and obmits thoſe of 2 and 1 16. which notwith- 
ſtanding are very uſeful; that he aſks ten Commiſ- 
ſaries of Artillery, and 30 Gunners, and will not have 
more than 150 Cannon- Shot fired daily, which is too 


little for an obſtinate Reſiſtance; ſince 30 Pieces of 


2 at leaſt, muſt be continually oppoſed to the 
Fire of the Enemy; and that each of them fire at 
| leaſt 10 Shot every Day, which make up 300 Shot 
| Inſtead of 150, ſuppoſing that there are 10 Cavaliers 
in the Place. — He only allows 5 I. of Powder for 
each Shot, which wants 6. at leaſt, ſince among the 


ten of 16, and ten of 12.—He aſks but 1500 Bombs, 


be 3000 Bombs, which is but 60 every Day. — He 

allows but 16 1b. of Powder to charge, and throw the 
Bombs, which contain 18 1b. each, and the Mortar 5 Ib. 
making up 23 1%. for each Bomb. — He has omitted 
the Powder for the Hand- Bombs, called alſo Bombs of 


1263 1b. of Powder is too little for the Fire-Works' in 
_ a conſiderable Place, for which no leſs than 2 5001b, 
can be allowed. —The Glacis of the Place being mined, 
125005. of Powder are not ſufficient, - and no [leſs 
than 20,000 will do. Therefore the following Quan- 
tity of Powder is wanted. e ery og. „ 20 
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1000 
111 


. 80 Pieces of Ordinance, there are 10 Pieces of 24, 


which is too little for 12 Mortars ; and there ſhould 


_ Rampart, each of them containing 10:6. of Powder. 


rn 
: p 
8 
| C0500 42 R i OI 1 
For the Cannon during 50 Days of Siege ooh 
For the Bombs and Mortas 69000 
For the Hand- Bombs — 68000 
1650 
{ | — is — +5) "3. AT 
_-- For the Mortars to throw Stones 2400 
To charge go, oo Granado's 171874 
For the Fire-Works —— 2500 
For the Mines and Fougaſſes — 20000 
For the ten Days of Inveſtiture 10000 
e Actions ; |, — 2000060 
For the Poſts which are not attacked. 4175 
For the Biovac — 12500 
For the Cavalry — 2 A600... 
For the Attacks — 83373 
For Waſte —— — 10000 
For the Reddition — 10000 
| es; 0 19 DIES. 
_ Total MY 363365 


ü ˙b— iT oo dna 6 


e 


ee are wanted for the Cavalry and 5 137550 Þ. 
For the Cartridges — 7 ˖ 


Perhaps alſo, there is a Siege to be formed; on which 


we want ſeveral Inſtructions with Regard to the Or- 


nne... eee 2d 1 
It is impoſſible to fix the Plan for the Formation of 


the Siege of a Place; for though it happens ſometimes, 


that the Place to be beſieged is of little Extent, and has 
but few Baſtions, its Situation notwithſtanding may oc- 
caſion a greater Slaughter of Men, than one which is 8 
more crowded with Works; and therefore more Artil- 
lery, more Munitions, and more Time will be employ'd 
in the Siege; which is the Reaſon why thoſe Sorts of 


Projects depend on a great Experience, and on the Pru- 


dence of the General; but however, if we cannot give 


juſtly the Number of Munitions neceſſary for the Siege of 


a Place, we can give the Detail of what had been pro- 
jected for a very conſiderable Siege, under the late King 


of France Louis XIV. where the Reader will find what has 


been done, and what may be done on ſuch Occaſions. 


Munitions aſſembled to form the Siege of — 

5 Bread of Munitiun. 
_ Suppoſing that there” are 32,000 Foot, and I 8,000 

orſe, two Regiments of Bombardiers, Fuziliers, Ge- 
neral Officers,” Miners, Gunners, Hoſpitals, and 10, ooo 
Peaſants ; there is no leſs wanted for the ten firſt Days, 
than 90000 Rations of Bread every Day; and for the 30 
Days of the Siege, 80,000 every Day till the Departure 
T0000 y on” +. 


* Forage. © 


At the Rate of 18,000 Rations per Diem, ſuppo- - 


ſing the Cavalry without the Camp, and the Lines, 
the Ration valued at. 20 16. of Hay, 675. of | Straw, 
and 3 Meaſures of Oats; the whole making for the 
40 Days 5 420000 Rations. 


Pede. 3 
To fire 40000 Shots of Cannon, of 2416. ? 


each Shot eſtimated at 12 15. of Powder $480000. | 


To fire 16000 Cannon Shot of 16, 12, 
8, 41%. each Shot, eſtimated at 6 5. one 


96000. 
with another 1 

To throw 9000 Bombs during the Siege,) 
which is 300 every Day, and for 30 Days it 
laſts, perhaps at 1615. each, including the 
Charge of the Mortar, and of the Bomb 


144000 


For 40000 Granadoes, at the Rate of 


2000 of Conſumption daily, during twen- 
ty Guards of open Trench, the Charge of 
each eſtimated at 44 Ounces 27 


Cc 


11250 


For 


98 


For the Muſketry, eſtimated at 30000 


b A . 


Madriers and Wood, he thinks he ſhall want, that on 


| | ; „ the firſt Order he be n a Condition to ſend themoſtuſe- 
Days, and each Found of Powder as 24 \ 97590: fol Things to begin to form the Park, and the Yard of 
Shots, making for the whole the Workmen, N 
Extraordinary Diſtribution before the O- & Alter he has paſſed in Review, the Horſes ſent him 
1 pening of the Trench 12000 for the Carriage of the Pieces and Munitions, he com- 
* Waſte 3 12000 mands Officers, according to the Direction he has re- 
8 Y . ctcived from the Grand Maſter of the Artillery, to go and 
TU --* — _ 7927501, ſe the Munitions loaded, which are marked on a Memo- 
CE Fg 2 8 . randum given to the Officer who is to command that 
Artillery. Derachment, where is marked the Number of Horſes he 


s to have under his Command, and even the Day and 

$ 30 Pieces. Place where they are to meet, that all Things may ar- 

5 - rive in Time. | . 
25 


10 


| | Large Cannons of 33; and 24, with their 
| Carriages, Vantrains, and Utenſils 8 


Carriages of Rechange 


As it is almoſt impoſſible to make fo conſiderable, and 
Cannons of ſixteen, F | 


; FP 2 7 ſo quick a Tranſport, without foreign Succours, the. 
of twelve, with their Carriages, J 10 Lieutenant of the Artillery informs the Intendant of the 


| — of eight, ( Vantrains, Sc. }20 Number of Carts he may want, and of the Place and 
ll — of four, 55 20 Day they are to meet. . Dao Bi 
F Again, Carriages of Rechange of ſixteen 6 x The Lieutenant-Commander of the Artillery, after he 
l ——— of twelve — 6 has put all in Motion, goes before to adviſe with the 
— of eig it — 4 General of the Army, Who has cauſed the Place to be 
— of four — 6 inveſted; and goes with him to reconnoitre the Ground 
1 Mortars — _— 40 where the Park of Artillery is to be formed. The Lieute- 
ll 1275 5 nant ſhews the Place to the Officer he has appointed Com- 
a ns Co . miſſary-General of the Park, who takes all the neceſſary 
| | | Of thirty-three. - — 480000 Precatitions to diſpoſe it in a Manner, that the Muni- | 
* Of twenty⸗ four — 109000 tions, as ſoon as they arrive, may be unloaded in proper 
| | rs La ood Places, according to their Kinds. Part of the Horſes 
ill i Oman DOR 7 DEE are immediately ſent back to fetch the Cannon, Mortars, 
8 According to the Quantity of Powder de) and Carriages, while the other Part remains in the 
| ſigned for the Mufketry, eſtimated at the 55000 Park, to help towards placing the Munitions in Order, | 
| | | Rate of 24 Balls in the Pound, the Waſte 24unꝗd to tranſport thoſe which are to be diſtributed to the 


- 


— * — 5 
— 3 vat —_—_ 


included Army. 


During theſe Motions, the Captain of the Workmen of 
the Artillery, ſends one of his chief Workmen with ſome 
Travellers, to pull down the Wood he judges: neceſſary 
for his Yard; and the Commiſſary-General of the 
Park, orders a Number of Carts ſufficient to bring it 
do the Park. Palos ary fs | 


EE Match. 3 
The Conſumption of the Match, eſti- COL 
mated at the Rate of 12000 Yards conti- >72000 . 
nually lighted, during 30 Days of Siege I 


„ ENTER 
— . — — 


| F Ok nA, The General of the Army gives Orders to bring to 
| | | Sixty Platforms, each carrying 7000 Foot of Giſtes. the Trench the Faſcines ad, Ph wanted for the 
1 50000 Boards of Oak. 1 | Batteries, that the Officers of the Artillery be only em- 
* 100000 Foot of Deal-Boards. - ploy'd in cauſing the Cannon and Munitions to advance 
\ 400000 Foot of Giftes in Pieces, aft as poſſible. _ -_ — „ | 
Tools, The Commander of the Artillery diſpoſes his Park in 
Es 0 8 „ fuch a Manner, that it may not be ſeen from either Place 
JJ e—_ :; — 8000 of the Town beſieged, not even from the Steeples, unleſs 
Pick-axes, Sc. e 4000 tit be very far from them, becauſe of the Accidents which 
Wheel-barrows e © $00 could happen from the Bullets, and Bombs of the 
) - | — Place, which could ſet the Magazines of Powder on 
| Rancaſles | —— A 85 Fire. If, notwithſtanding, the Situation of the Place 
Fiſhermen's Boots, Pairs — 9 - ſhould diſcover all the Places round it; on that Occaſion, 
Hampers, Baſkets, Sc. EE 40000 the Park muſt be placed far from the Fire of the Place, 
JJ —_— 5 40 and high and thick Epaulments made to ſhelter the 
Large wooden Rammers | — 44 Wonen fromthe Cant 
Forges VCC 4 The Commiſſary of the Park forms it, by marking 
Fulle. i 50 the Ground for the Battalions, appointed for the Guard 
Tuns of Nails — FT. and Service of the Artillery. If there be four Battalions, 
Dark Lanthorns 1 - he muſt place two of them on the Right, 100 Paces di- 
Sheets of Tin 1 55 800 ſtant from the Alinement of the Pieces and Munitions; 
Sledges 3 5 12 and the two others on the Left, at the fame Diſtance. 
Small Sledges — — 12 


He begins by marking the Ground wanted for the Yard 
of the Smiths, Cartwrights, and C ters. The Ca 
tain-General of the Workmen, ſettles himſelf firſt, 
and cauſes all his Workmen to encamp near him, 
on the ſame Line, that he may call them when he 
wants them. 0 : 
He alſo marks with the Captain-General of the Car- 
riages, the Places where the Horſes are to encamp, which 
mult be, if poſſible, 100 Paces' behind the Munitions, | 


Maortmen carried to a Siege. 
100 Carpenters. | | 
12 Sawyers. 
12 Smiths. 2 
Boats. 5 
Boats are not uſeful but when the Town beſieged is 
on a River. 


As for the Order to be obſerved in the Artillery, for 


the Siege of a conſiderable Place; before any Thing of 


the Deſign can be diſcovered, the neceſſary Munitions 


for that Enterprize muſt be lodged in Places the neareſt 


to that which is to be beſieged. The Lieutenant of the 
Artillery who commands in that Diſtrict, receives Orders 
to prepare Carriages for the Pieces of Ordinance, Pon- 
toons, Haquets, Carts, Waggons, and aſſembles the 


or on the Side, according to the Situation of the 
Ground, where the Captain-General of the Carriages is 
to encamp, with the Guides of that Equipage under 

his Command. 5 DOTS 
The Pieces of Cannon with their Carriages, are placed 
as near as poſlible the Road which leads to the Attacks, 
as well as the Mortars and their Carriages; taking the 
dryeſt, and moſt ſpacious Ground round it to * = 
” | | We AE „ UNE 


LY 
54; 


four 
= enough, to contain 60 or 80,000 Pounds of Powder. 
That which is neareſt the ſmall Park, muſt have a going 

: in, and coming out, becauſe all the Powder neceſfary 
for the Batteries, and the Army, is drawn from it. 
The other Magazines ſerving only for Store-Houſes, to 


for the firſt Time, where the Commiſfary 


5 judges proper. He cauſes a ſmall Cor s de Guard to be 
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Bullets and Bombs, which are ſeparated and _ & ac- 
cording to their different Caliber; on the Side are un- 
loaded the Tuns of Match, and the Caſks of Lead; and 
near it the Shovels, Pickaxes, Hatchets, Fc. which are 
diſpoſed in Order according to their Kinds. Round 
about are placed the Waggons, Rap, Sacks of 
Earth, c. The Commiſſary of the Park, and the 
Officers who are along with him, encamp in this Place, 
that he may be ready at Hand to communicate to 
them the Orders he receives from the Commander of 
the Artillery, or in his Abſence from the General of the 
Army, for the Diſtribution of the Munitions, and the 
Reception of others. 4 | 

The Commiſſary of the Park, chuſes a Place a little 
diſtant from this little Park, to fix his Laboratory; and 
the urcharg'd Granadoes may be placed 46 Paces diſtant 
from it, to be charged when they are wanted. 

All the Commiſſaries and Officers of the Artillery, en- 
camp on the moſt commodious Ground, and the neareſt 


the Park, ſo that they may be notwithſtanding 100 Paces Ba 
diiſtant from the Munitions, The Pontoons, with their 


Haquets, are placed on a Line, to ſhut up one of the 
Sides of the Park. The Pieces of 24, 16, 12, 8, and 


4, of the new Invention, with all others of 8 and 4, and 


their Carriages, ſhut. up the other Side of the Park, 


which Line covers the hind-part of all the Munitions. 
As it is of the utmeſt Conſequence to place well the 
= Powder, the Commiſſary of the Park, with the Com- 
mander of the Artillery, examine the Place where it 
map be put ſafe. Which to effect, he cauſes to be 


made, if the Ground allows it, five Magazines, viz. 


four 300 Paces diſtant, ſquare-wiſe, from one another; 
but draw 


ing near the Park. All theſe 


he Park thus diſpoſed in Order, a Corps de Guard 
is placed before, whence Centries are drawn: to be poſted 
of the Park 


placed towards the five Magazines of Powder, and places 


A 1 at the Entrance of each Magazine for greater 


= FThe Commander of- the Artillery, endeavours to find 
at the Tail of the Trench, the moſt commodions Place 
for a ſmall Park of Munitions, for the Conveniency of 
the Troops. If there were two Attacks diſtant from 


one another, Munitions muſt alſo be carried thither, 


and a Park made. 
Every Thing being in 


Carriages. 90 „ 
As ſoon as the Commander of the Artillery, and the 


General of the Army, have took a View of the Ground, 
where the firſt Batteries are to be erected, he muſt name 


for one of 20 Pieces, a Provincial Commiſſary, four 
Ordinary, and foe Extraordinary; if there be no 


Subalterns; committing but two Pieces to the Care of 


one Officer. 


The Provincial Commiſſary, after he has examined the 


Place where he is to erect his Battery, and the Work 
he is to beat, with the Help of his Officers, he places 
there before Night, the Piequets of his Alinement, taking 
ſeren large Paces in length for each Piece; and com- 


mands ſoon after the Fravellers he has took to advance: 


After Sun- ſet, he divides them along the Ground he has 


fixed upon, and makes hem open the Earth at the 


Alinement of his Picquets. The Officers who are di- 
þ on the Right, Left; - and in the Center of that 
York, cauſe the Earth to be thrown at an equal Height, 


behind che Ditch, inſide; leſt it ſhould fink in the Place 


Where the Batteries are erected. I know that the Soldier 


ie Order above-mention'd, the 
Ciaptain-General of the Workmen, eauſes the Platforms 
to be prepar'd, for the Batteries of Cannon and Bombs; 
and ſends Workmen to mount the large Pieces on their 


the Cannon. 


is uneafy while he works, without Shelter; bit 1 know,” 
likewife, that a Battery work'd in that Manner is much 
more ſolid, and fewer Men are loft during tlie Siege, 
r 8 is thrown forward; and 
where one is indiſpenſably obliged to 1 3 deny and fetch 
Earth behind the Butter to Wap t b lech has 
been taken out, in order to raiſe the Ground of the Plat- 
forms, which is found too deep to place the Pieces, and 
gives Way for Want of Solidity in the Ground which 
is under them, which obliges the Officers to have them 
often repair d. 3 1 | | 
The Earth of this firſt Battery being thrown” out all 
Night, and raid equally Inſide the Ditch; the Officers 
cauſe all the Travellers to retire within the Battery at 
Break of Day, who are then ſhelter d from the Fire of 
the Place. Afterwards they raiſe the Inſidè of the Battery 
8, 9 Foot high, according to the Situation and 


ot 


2 . 
| Places whence one can be beat. The Faſcinage is made 


a little ſloping. on the Outſide, that the Earth of the 
ttery may be well ſupported, and which muſt be 18 of 
20 Foot thick, as far as the Ditch, according to the 
Quality of the Earth, which may be more or leſs ſandy; 
A Berm of 2 Foot is left along the Ditch to ſüppòrt the 
Earth, leſt the Wind of the Piece, or the Cannon of the 
Enemy, ſhould make it fall into the Ditch. In that Man- 
ner one ſees what he can do, and one works quickly and 
4 propos, ſince the Plarforms can be placed in that Bat- 
tery in Day- time, where the Captain-Generab of the 
Workmen ſends a Detachment of them with Madriers, 
and other neceflary Implements. The Embraſures o 
this Battery are open'd, and put in a Condition: t6 reſiſt 


the Fire of the Enemies in the Night, 
ines muſt | 
have good Ditches, very deep outſide, with rais d 
| N inſide. There is but one Entrance for the 
rthermoſt. Each Magazine muſt be ſpacious 


Note, That it is impoſſible to give 18 or 20 Foot of 
Thickneſs to a Battery, to raiſe it to about 9 Foot, to 
render the Platforms level, open the Embrãſures, put 


* 


the Pieces in Battery, and finiſh all the other Works 


. the put it in a Condition of firing, in a leſſer 
Time than one Day and one Night. . 8 


The Pieces of a Battery being made ready 46 fre, ſix 


Soldiers, aceuſtom'd to thar Occupation, ate command- 
ed for the Service of each Piece. 


Before one begins to 
fire, he muſt obſerve if the Piece beats the Place deſign'd. 
There is always a Soldier on each Side the Piece, with an 
Handſpike to ſtop the Piece at its Recoyle. When the 

Pieces are a little heated, the Powder they are charg d 


with, muſt be only half the Weight of the Bullet, 


and ought not to be augmented while the Piece con- 

tinues hot. „ ha 3 
One may alſo raiſe Cavaliers and Batteries, to diſco- 

ver the Inſide of the Place and of the Work; which 


are made with Faſcines and Earth, by the Favour 


of the Cannon, and of the Fire from the Trenches on 


that Side. 


The Batteries for Bombs, or Fire-Balk, have no 
Embraſures, and have the ſame Thickneſs of thoſe of 


If the General of the Army commands to fire with 
red Bullets, and the Battery be compos'd of 20 Pieces of 
8, a Furnace muſt be made 10 Paces diſtant from the 
Piece on the Right; and another 10 Paces diſtant from 


the firſt Piece on the Left, in which the Grates are 


laced, and the Bullets upon them. The Earth of each 
urnace is thrown on the Side of the Place, to ſerve for 
Epaulment for thoſe who heat the Bullets, and carry 


them with Ladles or Tongs, to the Mouth of the 
Pieces. When they 


are red, the Officers take Care that 
the Pieces be but little charg*d, becauſe they are much 
heated by the Heat of the Bullet; and that one fires only, 


that the Bullet falling on the Roof of the Houſes, may 


lodge there, and ſet them on fire. The Piece is always 
pointed at full Randoms, therefore it ſuffices that the | 
Mouth of the Piece be rais'd in ſuch a Manner, that the 


Bullet in going out, may not touch the Epaulment of the 


Battery, which is eaſily done, by placing the Platform a 
Foot diſtant from the Epaulment. | 
Very often, the General of the Army orders at the 
Beginning of the Siege, Batteries to deſtroy the Defences 
and Cavaliers of the Place, which incommode moſt the 
Beſiegers, and by that Means the Trench is leſs expoſed, 
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Fs Detail of the Pieces and 
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the Work are more l and the Beſieged are very 


much embaraſſed. 


The 33 Pounders ſerve to deſtroy in a ſhort Time, 
the Face of a Baſtion, and to beat in a Breach: But the 


Difficulty of tranſporting them, obliges often the Com- 


manders of the Artillery, to bring but a ſmall Number 
of them before a Place; when as that of the 24 is greater, 
becauſe there is leſs Difficulty to move them from one 
Battery to another, and do much Execution when they 
are but a hundred Fathoms diſtant from the Place they 


beat in Breach. 


I ſuppoſe that we beat in Breach the Face of a Baſtion, 


or Courtin, with 10 or 12 Pieces of 24; firing every 


Day. 100 Shots from each Piece; the Breach will not be 
practicable in leſs than 15 Days; when as if that Battery 
was increaſed to 24 Pieces, the Face of the Work would 
be ruinated in g or 6 Days. 

| To beat in Breach, three or four Batteries are made 
in different Places, which notwithſtanding are all pointed 
towards the ſame Face of the Work, with this Diffe- 
rence, that one of them beats it in a right Line, and the 
two others obliquely, which cauſes that each Shot fired 
in that Manner, deſtroys and demolithes ſooner the whole 


M./naſs ofthe Work. 


The Pieces of 16 and 12, are necelſury to fire at 
the cover'd Way, Cavaliers, and other Works, where 


it is wanted to deſtroy the Defences and Epaulments of 
their Batteries, and diſmount their Pieces. 


| Mortars are of great Service, ſince they throw Bombs 
into the Places of the Town een, which the Cannon 
can't reach. | 


Ihe Sacks of Earth are very uſeful to ſhelter the Sol- 
diers who are on the Banquettees along the Trench; 
they place them a-top of the Parapet of the Trench, and 
put their Muſkets between two Sacks of Earth, whenc 5 
they diſcover the Works or cover'd Ways of the < Encwh 

and thoſe who are there for their Defence, that ſhelters the 
Soldier againſt a Muſket-ſhot, and renders him more fe- 
cure to fire his. 


+ Here follows a Detail of the Artillery which was em- 


ploy'd in a very men Siege; ; and. of the Munitions 


conſumed 1 in it. 


Muni toms conſumed in 


Munitions carried is that Siege. 
the Siege of - | 
: Sree Place. :- 
Of 33 7] 
— 24 33 
— 8 
* 4 12 
6⁰ 
Carriages with their Pantrains, F Vantrains 5 
W273... 7.42 Carriages | 4 
— 24 46 . 8 "2 
— 8 8 | ef | 
„ | I 4 Ts 
Pairs of Arms DE Fadles: - - 16 
Ladles of Rechange 20} Sammer — 8 
Carts to carry the Cannon py Spunges 20 
Other Carts: 1286 10 
Ballets. | 
rose 6792 
— 24 335274 30100 
— 8 3800 | 2 
TEE 5000 618 
Mortars. | 
55 Carriages of caſt Iron for 18 
M,-ortars | | | 
Carts to carry the Car- 1 15 - 
; Tiages of Mortars | 
- Bombs | 7092 5501 
. Fuſees for Bombs Ws 5600 


Note, That Pl ks this T EPs by fore neceC. 


ject, which has been the Foundation of the whole mili- 


forming the Mold, and mixing the Metals. 
Art of caſting Cannons, Mortars, Sc. gives the follow - 


Pieces of 12 1950 for Pieces of 8; 1 300 for Fieces 
Of 4 


Bottom of the Bore to behind the Baſe Ring, one Cale 


Detail of the Pieces and ' M˖Munition 
- -  Munitions, 7 « 4 con ſum d, &c 


| amen to throw Stones pe "S nh 
mounted 7 : tres 
Granadoes — 40304 20660 
Fuſees for Granadoes 37000 40 
Powder 953000 835300 is 
Lead r 88 
Match 1336000 67900 
Sacks of Earth 199049 10901 9 
Muſkets — 2400 WAR | | By 
Fuſils — — 100 „ 3 
Halberts — 200 | \ v0 
Salt: petre — 534 1 BBA 
Sulphur — — 3 0 e ne 
A Tun of yellow Pitch „ 
A Tun of black Pitch 
Two Tuns of Tar | | 
| - Mortars with their Peſtles 2 
"on Kenney ¾ ĩ SL” Hog £0 ths eh 
Tools for Pioneers 38809 2 NS 18795 
- Hatchets „„ 1076 
Hottes 3 SRE 
Wheelbarrows e SIO 
Miners Tools 35 . 


Carpenters nd Wheel. 


wrights Tools 210 
Three compleat F orges | 
-- Cranes =: * 
Three hundred Tuns of Rope | „ 
Madriers 8 VCC 
Sheets of TfTin— 340 340 
Axle- Trees — 22 22 
Sheep-Skin?s—— 113 1 
Nail?2?s— 6430 6430 
5 . — 16 Ga. ; Is 
- Iron-Bars — 5 9 n 
 Iron-Axle Trees 30 4 6:5 
Lanthorns to light vial 4 
Boxes for Lanthorns YT. 24 4 
Caiſſons PHE + ot 
| Carts to carry. Kettle Drums. 3 


ſary Rules and Inſtructions for the Fabrick of Fire- 


Arms, beginning by the nod of . Cannons, 
Mortars, c. | 


To proceed Sith ſome Ocder 3 in | this] portant Sub- 


tary Art, ever ſince the Invention of our modern Artil- 
lery, we muſt ſpeak firſt of the different Proportions given 
to Pieces of Ordinance; and next to the Manner of 


An experienc'd Officer, who has very well ſtudied the 
ing Proporygns to Pieces of Cannon. 


The Weight of the Pieces, "SO, to the follow- : 
ing Proportions, muſt be of about 6200 for Pieces of 33; 
510d for Pieces of 24; 4100 for Pieces of 16; 3400 for 


I he Length of the Pieces trom behind the Baſe Ring 
to the Mouth, 10 Feet for Pieces of 33; 10 Feet for 
Pieces of 24; 10 Feet for Pieces of 16; 10 Feet for 
12 3 8 Feet for Pieces of 8; 8 Feet for Pieces of 4. 
The Length of the Bore, from the Mouth to the 
Breech, mult be of 9 Feet 5 Inches + for Pieces of 33 
9 Feet 6 Inches 3 for Pieces of 24; 9 Feet 7 Inches 
1 Line for Pieces of 16 ; 9 Feet 7 Inches + for Pieces 
of 12; 7 Feet 8 Inches 1 Line for Pieces of 8; 7 Feet 
8 Inches 11 Lines + for Pieces of 4. 
The Breech muſt have in Length from behind the 


ber of the Piece. 
The hind-part of the Breech 14 Caliber to the Cala 
cabel Deck. 


T he Diameter of the Pieces at the Breech, without in- 
22 cluding 


„ ĩ· . ASE. AA. id 2 


Ihe Trunnions muſt be placed on the Sides of the 
: reinforc'd Ring, near the Baſe Ring; underneath the 
Trunnions is equal to the Belly of the Piece, and their 


Length and Diameter muſt be of the Caliber of the The following are the Proportions which M. Keller | 


coding the Mouldings, muſt be of 19 Inches for Pieces 
of 33 3 17 Inches for Pieces of 243 15 Inches for Pieces 
of 16; 14 Inches for Pieces of 12; 12 Inches for Pieces 
of 8; 10 Inches for Pieces of 4. 

The Mouldings from behind the Baſe Ring, muſt have 
a Caliber in Length, and another Caliber from before 


the Moulding to before the Aſtragal of the double rein- 


forc'd Ring. | 
the large Pieces, and ſomething leſs for the ſmall ones : 


The Thickneſs the ſame. 


The Moulding of the Breech muſt very near end on 
the reinforc'd Ring. MEN: 

The Diameter of the Baſe Ring muſt be of 22 Inches 
for Pieces of 33; 20 Inches for Pieces of 24; 18 Inches 
for Pieces of 16; 16 Inches for Pieces of 12; 14 Inches 
for Pieces of 8; 12 Inches for Pieces of 4. 

The Length of the firſt reinforc'd Ring, from behin 
the Baſe Ring of the Breech, to - before the foremoſt 


Moulding before the reinforc'd Ring muſt be of 3 Feet 


2 Inches for Pieces of 33; 3 Feet 2 Inches for Pieces 
of 24; 3 Feet 2 Inches for Pieces of 16 ; 3 Feet 2 Inches 


for Pieces of 12; 2 Feet 6 Inches for Pieces of 8; 2 Feet 
6 Inches tor Pieces f . uy 


The Diameter of the fore-part of the reinforc'd Ring, 


near the Baſe Ring, muſt be of 18 Inches for the Pieces 

of 33; 16 Inches for the Pieces of 24; 14 Inches for 
the Pieces of 16; 13 Inches for the Pieces of 12; 
11 Inches for the Pieces of 8; 9 Inches for the Pieces 


of 4. no Fg 2 Te n 
The Length of the ſecond reinforc'd Ring, from the 


| Moulding of the firſt reinforc'd Ring, to before that 


of the ſecond, is of 20 Inches for Pieces of 333 20 


Inches for Pieces of 24; 20 Inches for Pieces of 16; 20 
Inches for Pieces of 12; 14 Inches for Pieces of 8; 2 


14 Inches for Pieces of 4. 


The Diameter of the hindmoſt reinforc'd Ring, is of 
18 Inches for Pieces of 33; 15 Inches for Pieces of 24 ; 
13 Inches for Pieces of 16; 12 Inches for Pieces of 12; 

10 Inches for Pieces of 8; 8 for Pieces of 4, 
The Diameter of the foremoſt reinforc*d Ring, is of 
16; Inches for Pieces of 33; 145 Inches for Pieces of 24; _ 

124 Inches for Pieces of 16; 114 Inches for Pieces of 12; 


9+ Inches for Pieces of 8; 8 Inches for Pieces of 4. 


Baſe Ring, to before the Aſtragal of the ſecond Renfort. 
The foremoſt Moulding of the ſecond reinforc'd Ring, 


is equal to the firſt. 


The Anſe muſt be placed on the ſecond reinforc'd 


Piece. 


The Length of the Chaſe of the Pieces, from before 
the Moulding of the ſecond reinforc'd Ring to the 
Mouth, muſt be of 5 Feet 2 Inches for Pieces of 333 
5 Feet 2 Inches for Pieces of 24; 5 Feet 2 Inches for 
Pieces of 16; 5 Feet 2 Inches for Pieces of 12; 4 Feet 


Fx for Pieces of 8; 4 Feet 4 Inches for Pieces 


„The Diameter of the Chaſe, near the fore· part of the 
Moulding of the ſecond reinforc'd Ring, muſt be in 


that Place of 154 Inches for Pieces of 333 132 Inches 


for Pieces of 24; 12 Inches for Pieces of 16; 11 Inches 


for Pieces of 123 9 Inches for Pieces of 8 3 74 Inches 


for Pigces'of 4. 44. 5 | h 
The Diameter of the Corniſh Ring, near the Aftra- 


gal of the fore: part of the Chaſe, 11+ Inches for Pieces 
of 33; 10 Inches 4 Lines for Pieces of 243 9 Inches for 


ieces of 16; 8 Inches for Pieces of 12; 6+ Inches for 
Pieces of 8; 5 Inches 8 Lines for Pieces of 4 
The Frieze 15 Inches for Pieces of 333 13 Inches for 
jeces of 24; 12 Inches for Pieces of 16; 11 Inches for 
Pieces of 123 9 Inches for Pieces of 8z 7: Inches for 
Pieces of 4. „C hot Cats os; +4 
We muſt remember to make ſmall Chambers at the 
Bottom of the Bore of the Pieces of 33, 24, and 16, 


| the Chaſe. 


are made of. . | * | 
Note, That there are Mines of Braſs called Rozettd, 


f overagainſt the Touch-Hole, theſe Chambers have in 
Length and Diameter I of the Caliber of the Piece. The 


Pieces of 12, 8z 4, Sc. have none. 


„e 8 e that theſe ſmall Chambers are made to 


render the Touch- Hole thicker, and to hinder the too great 
Violence of the Powder from making it wider. Some 
of our antient and moſt experienc'd Officers, eſteem thoſe 


. Touch- Holes beſt that are pierc'd obliquely, and which 
The Aſtragal muſt be more than an Inch long for 


anſwer to the Place where the Bore of the Piece joins the 
little Chamber, than thoſe pierc'd perpendicularly thro?, 
anſwering likewiſe to the ſame Chamber; giving this for 
Reaſon, that when the Pieces are charg'd with Cartridges, 
the Priming-Iron introduced into the Touch-Hole, muſt 
pierce the Cartridge behind, that the Fire of the Prime 
may be communicated to it; and when the Touch-Hole 


falls perpendicularly into the little Chamber, the Priming- 


Iron does not touch the Cartridge ; and that it would be 
even uncertain if it would touch it, was the Touch-Hole 
to meet at the Junction of the little Chamber with the 


Bore. 


But to be certain of the true Proportions which muſt 
be given to Pieces of Ordinance, we muſt have Recourſe 
to the following ones of M. Baltbhaxard Keller, 


L.engib of the Piece. 3 
The Length of the Piece, which is of 10 Foot, ſhall 


be divided into 7 Parts; giving two of them to the 


Baſe Ring; one to the reinforc'd Ring; and four to 


* Is Bigneſs. | 
The Caliber of the Piece muſt be divided into 12 equal 
Parts; the Breech will have 12 Parts; the Baſe Ring 11 
Parts; the reinforc'd Ring 16 Parts; the Trunnion Ring 
Parts; the Muzzle Ring 8 Parts. = OE 
From the Proportions of the Pieces of Ordinance, I'll 
paſs. to the Compoſition or Mixture of the Metal they 


found in Hungary, Sweden, Norway, Italy, and Lor- 
rain: Thoſe of Hungary and Sweden are the beſt; 

thoſe of 7taly and Lorrain the worſt; and thoſe of 
Norway between both; but the beſt for the Artillery, 


- becauſe the hardeſt, 
The Moulding of the fore-part of the firſt reinforc'd 
Ring, muſt have a Caliber in Length from behind the 


To make the Mixture for Pieces of Ordinance ; there 
muſt be Tin, Rozetta, and Braſs. The beſt Tin is 


that from England, as being the ſofteſt; 6, 7, or 8 1b, 
of this beſt Tin, are requir'd for 100 16. of Rozetta, ac- 


cording to its Quality; for that from Norway, Lorrain, 
and [aly, requires a greater Quantity of Tin,  _ 

Some Founders mix the Metal thus; 100 B. of Ro- 
zetta; 10 16. and even as far as 20 16. of Tin; and 
20 Ib. of Braſs. dach Eo wh 5 


us'd to obſerve in the Mixture of the Metal, + 
Of Rozetta, 10000 16. e 
— Tin, 900 15. | EI: 
he Tin is added to make the Metal more denſe and 
compact; ſo that the better or heavier the Rozetta is, 
the leſs Tin is required, OW, EE 3: 
When a Founder is oblig*d to uſe old Pieces of Braſs 
Metal; he muſt add 25 16. of good Copper, and 5 16. 
of Tin, to 100 6. of old Metal; and that Quantity 
forms together 130 10. Wt "=" NOM 
Another Compoſition for the Pieces of Artillery is as 
follows : PEN, ; | | 


One Part of Braſs 12 of Rozetta ; + of old Metal; 


r of Tin. A 5 

In each Caſting, 10 1b. of old Greaſe are added to 
5000 Ib. of Metal. LY Tn ny SY i, 

The Metal muſt be purified with the following Pow- 

der: Take an Ounce of Cinnabar, 4 Ounces of black 
Pitch, 14 Ounce of Raddiſhes dried, 16 Ounces of An- 
timony, 4 Ounces of Mercury ſublimate, 20 Ounces of 
Salt-petre, and 6 Ounces of Armenian Glue. Which 
Drugs muſt all be pounded ſeparately, then mixed to- 
gether, throwing upon the Mixture 2 10. of Aqua- 


Ta 


| ortis. 


102 


To mix this Powder with the Metal, 97 45. of Ro- 
retta muſt be melted, and 66 15. of old Metal in La- 
minæ, thrown into it, ſtirring the Mixture, and leaving 
it afterwards in Fuſion to inco te; then the ſame 
Thing is done with 615. of the beſt Tin; and when 


the whole is in Fuſion, the Metal muſt be ſtirred with a 


Stick lined with Iron at the End, and Rags dipped in 
old Greaſe, tied at that End; leaving it afterwards in 
Fuſion at a large Fire, for a Quarter of an Hour. 
Then to the melted Matter of 109 1b. muſt be added 

2 Ounces of the Powder, encloſed in a Box, nail'd with 
two Nails at an Iron Rod, to thruſt it in the Metal to 
the Bottom; ſtirring it till no more white Smoak ariſes, 
then it muſt be left in Fuſion for half an Hour, and 
thrown afterwards into the Mould. | 
The Powder purifies the inferior Metals, and particu- 
larly Copper, which it renders pure and ſoft like Gold: 
And the Pieces made of that Metal, are as tenſe and 
compact, as if they had been hea! | | 


The Metals thus. mix'd and prepar'd, we muſt next 


form the Mould ; the Proceſs whereof is as follows: 
They take a Deal Board very ſtrait and even, and 
longer than the Piece is to be, that's to ſay, of 12 Foot 
and more; this Deal Board is called in French Trouſſeau. 
This Board is laid all along, and the Ends thereof ſup- 
Ported by two wooden Stools : The Trouſſeau is greaſed 
all over with old Greaſe, and a Mar of the ſame Length 
rolled over it to a certain Thickneſs, and nailed all 

along. | N . 1 29 

: On this Mat are applied ſeveral Couches, or Lays of a 
fat Clay, mixed with Brick Duſt, then they begin to form 
the Model of a Cannon. - 3 
Afterwards they lay another Bed of an Earth well 
beaten and mixed with Burre and Horſe- Dung, with 
which the Model is garniſh'd, till it be of the Thickneſs 

the Piece is defign'd to be 5 
In applying theſe Strata of Earth, a Fire of Wood is all 
the while kept under the Board, or Trouſſeuu, that the 
Earth may dry ſooner. = 8 
Alfterwards all the Parts of the Piece muſt be made, 


viz. the Frieze, Cotniſh, Rings, Mouldings, Sc. 
which is done in a very fimple Manner, though very in- 
genlous; for while the Earth which is applied laſt is yet 


ſoft, a Board 12 Foot long, called the Sample, and where 
all the different Mouldings are cut, is approached near 
that rough Mould, and being made faſt on the two 
wooden Stools or Truffels, the Mould is turn'd round it, 
by Means of two Wheels fixed at its Extremities; and 
that Mould rubbing againſt the Mouldings of the Board, 
takes the Impreſſion thereof, and reſembles entirely a 
Piece of Cannon finiſh'd in all its Parts. | 
On this Mould are placed the Coats of Arms, Anſæ, 
Motto's, Name, Ornament of the Chaſe, Sc. which is 
done with Wax and Turpentine mix'd, and which have 
been melted in Moulds of Plaiſter, where thoſe Orna- 
ments have been mou lde. 5 155 
The Trunnions are made afterwards; they are two 
Pieces of Wood of the Form or Figure the Trunnions 
muſt have, faſten'd in the Mould with two Nails. 
The Fire being taken from under the Mould, it is rub- 


bed all over with Tallow,. to prevent the Shell, which 
muſt be work' d over it, to cover it, from ſticking to it; 


and then the Mould is paſſed thro* the Sample or Echan- 
tillon, to cauſe that the Tallow may be ſpread equally 
every where, e | 

The Shell is begun by a Layer, or Skirt of fat Clay, 
but very fine, called Potaſſe; this Potaſſe is an Earth 

ſifted, with Horſe-dung, Clay, and Burre. 1 1 

This firſt Stratum, is left to dry without Fire. — 

When dry, another fatter Earth, and mixed likewiſe 
with Burre and Horſe-Dung, is laid over it. 

When the Shell is four Inches thick, and has been 
well dried at the Fire, the Nails which faſtened the Anſæ 
and Trunnions are drawn, and the Cavities filled with 
Earth; then the Mould, thus well covered with Earth, is 
. made tight, and faſtened with Iron Bandages, or aN 
placed lengthwiſe, and croſſwiſe, and very well faſtened; 
and over theſe Bandages more Earth is laid. 0 

The Shell of the big Mould is commonly five or fix 
Inches thick. | 
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The Mould well dried, the Matt is unnailed; and 
ſtriking twice or thrice the Extremities of the Board or 
Trofſeau on which it was nailed, which is narrower at 
one End than at the other (which is called undreſſing) 
it quits inſenſibly the Middle of the Mould, which he 
traverſed from one End to the other, and 
it, the Matt comes along with it. | 

The Mould thus emptied inſide, is carried imme- 
diately into the Hole dug near the Furnace where the 
Cannon is to be melted. * 

Several large Pieces of lighted Wood are thrown into 
that Mould, till it be perfectly dry. —The Violence of 
the Fire produces two Effects; for it melts the Tallow 
which parts the Shell from the Mould, and at the fame 
Time dries the Earth of the Mould, fo that it may be 
eaſily broke with Hammers, that the Shell may remain 
alone, which has took the Impreſſion inſide, of the Or- 
naments made on the Mould. In the Place of that 


in drawing 


Mould which is deſtroyed, is put a long Piece of Iron 


called the Core, and which 1s placed juſt in the Middle 
of the Shell, 'that the Metal may ſpread equally on all 
Sides. | x | 5 5 | 
This Piece of Iron, or Core, is covered with a Paſte 
of Aſhes, very well baked like the Mould, and faſtened 
round three Times over, with Iron-Wire, Bed over Bed, 


to the Bigneſs of the Caliber the Bore of the Piece is to 


be; ſo that it remains a void Space between the Kernel 
and the Hollownels of the Shell, which muſt be filled 
of Metal, which makes the Thickneſs of the Piece. 
And this Precaution of covering the Core, is taken 
leſt the Metal ſhould ſtick ; and that it may be eaſier 


drawn out of the Middle of the Piece, as in Fact it is, 


after the Piece is caſt. To keep this Core ſteady, 
and very ſtreight, it is ſupported on the Side of the 
Breech with Bars of Steel placed croſſwiſe, which is what 


is called the Chapelet; and on the Side of the Mouth 


with a Compoſition of Plaiſter and Bricks, made in the 
Shape of a Millſtone. 7 1 8 1 * 
Afterwards, and eſpecially when the Piece is to be 


caſt, the Chaſe downwards, is placed the Breech, (made 


apart of the fame Compoſition, and in the fame Manner 


of the Mould of the Body of the Piece) at the End of 
the Iron, and faſtened with an Iron Wire, to the Knees 


of the Maſſelote, and Hooks of the Shell; but when the 
Piece is run the Breech downwards, and the Chaſe 
upwards, the Breech is all of a Piece with the Mould ; 


and in this Caſe, the Caſſacabel Deck is always adorned 


with Figures; and when it is without Ornaments, it 

muſt be conjectured, that the Piece has been caſt the 

Chaſe downwards. xo es . 
Suppoſing that one would caſt ſeveral Pieces at once, 


a- top of the Mould are diſpoſed ſeveral Tubes of Earth, 
anſwering to the Inſide of the Body of the Mould thro' 
which the Metal muſt run ; and other Tubes, beſides, 


are left for Vents. When all is well prepared, the 


Hole is fixed with dried Earth, beaten, with Care, Strata 


upon Strata, as far as the Top. The Tubes and Vents 


ſurpaſs by ſome Inches the Superficies above the Hole; 
- and round it-are formed, with Clay 


very well dried, 
{mall Canals-to convey the Metal to it. 


When the Metal is in perfect Fuſion, which happens = 
commonly in 24 or 30 Hours, or thereabouts, all the 


Jets are ſtopped with a Kind of Plug, which are. kept 
cloſe, that upon opening the Furnace, the Braſs, which 
guſhes out like a Torrent of Fire, may fall equally on all 
the Jets, and be equally hot in running into all the 
Parts of the Mould. The Hole of the Furnace is opened, 
with a long Piece of Iron fixed at the End of each Pole, 
2 Be Mould is filled in an inſtant, and the Piece is 
formed. | 


| Then the Piece is taken out of the Hole where it has 
been caft, and the Clay of the Mould which ſticks round 


the Piece broke- with a. Hammer, which diſcovers the 
Piece, but rough in fome Places, therefore very ſharp 
8 are uſed to cut the Superfluities and Jets of the 
Meta. W | . N 
When the Piece is a little furbiſhed, that the Bore is 
alleared, cleanſed, and brought to its Caliber; which is 
done by ſuſpending it in a wooden Frame for the Pur- 
poſe, by means of Pullies, the Mouth downwards; = 


% 


PD Wadd, which muſt have 


well ramme 


this Condition a Box of Braſs. armed with a very ſharp 
Knife, is 1 in a e that while a Horſe turns a 
Wheel placed horiz under that Machine, this 
Knife cuts, and l 1 the Inſide of the Piece, 
to a Proportion Xu 
Work. 10 7 different Boxes are wanted for one 
Piece, jece 18 two Hours coming down. 
Fi MEE thus finiſhed is tried or proved. To make 
à Proof of We jece, a proper Place is choſen, which is to 
be terminated by a Mount of Earth very thick to receive 
the Bullets fire oy againſt it, that none of them may run 
through it. he Piece is laid on the Ground, ſupported 
only in the Mig by a Block of Wood. It is fired 
three Times: The firlt with Powder of che Weight of 
the Bullet, and the two others with 4 of the Weight 
after which a little more Powder is put in to ſinge the 


Piece 3 and after. this Water, which is impreſſed with a 


Spunge, bes the Finger on the Touch-Hole, to diſ- 
cover if there 15 wy Cracks; which done they are 
examined with th 
three Graſps, diſpoſed, in the Form of a Triapgle, and 
f the Caliber of the | vp ; then it is viſited with a 
Wax Candle but it is of very little Service in the ſmall 
Pieces, becauſe. if they be a little long, the Smoak ex- 


tinguiſhes it immediately. 


there are Carriages of caſt Iron, the Mortar is placed on 

one of thoſe Carriages. Under that Carriage is made a 
Plazharra 0 of Madriers 5 or 6 Inches thick, the Mortar is 

charge 

as its Chamber can contain, obſerving to leave no Va- 

cuity at the Neck of the Mortar, but what. is ' neceſſary 
to put a little Wadd over the Powdet, and which is 


| rammed with the End of an Handſpike, to keep the 


Powder together as much as. poſſible. . A large green 
Tarf, with Earth two. Fin 85 deep is 
idth Sach to fill up the 


Bottom of This Turf and Earth are very 


Uh Mortar. 


upright as poſſible, leaving a ſmall Space round it, which 
is to be filled with Clay as tight as poſſible, preſſing it 
between the Mortar and the Bomb with a pointed Stick ; 

and as it is be neceiſary to ſpend much Powder in cheſe 


ſort of Proofs, the Bomb muſt be filled with as much 
Earth as it would contain Powder, _ 


For want of Carriages of caſt Iron, Hades are dug 


in the Earth, where the Mortars are buried as far as the 
Touch- Hole; 3. and i in order that the Mortars thus buried 


my find more Reſiſtance, and make a greater Effort, 


urge FROG of Wood in form of Joiſts are put under 
ortar, 
wks the Recoyle of-the Mortar. 


If the Ability of the Founder be ſuſpected, a a Bula 


for Granado's is put on the Touch-Hole of each Mortar, 
that the Gunner, may have Timę to retire, in caſe the 
Mortar was to burſt in the Proof; 3 Which is alſo 8 


in the Proof of the Pieces. 


This Proof is made three Times, wihout increaſing. 


or diminiſhing any. Thin 
After each A Mo 
if there be any of them defectuaus, or out of Service, 
they may not be charged anew, not to burn Powder. idly. 


After the laſt Salve, cha Mortars are taken ovit” "* 
the Earth, the Touch-Hole ſtopt, and the ey are all. filled 


with Water, without wetting. The Qutſide; for if there 


N * would. 7 mem. 
en there appear no Faults this Way, th 
well waſhed, and afterwards vi th 
Note, That after we have ſeen all that is de E 1 
- Founderies, for Brafs Pieces of Lp Irs, e noe 
Kamine next the Fröpoftion given to the Jpn Fees: 


Proportions for an Tron Piece of 36, for Land $: ict. 


muſt be 


Ke is of 30 Feet. 


From pe Border of dhe Baſe Ring. to the End of the 
xabel, Deck, 13 Inches in Length. - 
e Diameter of the Caſſacabel Deck, 8 Inches 
». I | 


CUNNERT 


ae oY him who governs the 


4 Lines. 


e Cat, which is a Piece of Iron with 


Ring 9 Foot in LD 


12 Inches 8 Lines. 
The Proof of Mortars is made in this Manner ee ; 


with the beſt Powder, and with as much of it 


put over the 


own, then the Bomb is placed oyer it aa 


the Mottars 5 ate vid er | 


4 Lines. 
were ſome Vents or Apertures n the Mortar, ne Water 


ited with:the: 2 . 51 


The Length from the Bade Ring to the Mouth of | 
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The Diameter of the Baſe Ring, 25 inches. 125 55 

From the Bottom of the Bore to the End of the Baſe 
Rings the Metal is 8 Inches thick. 

The Diameter at the Touch Hole, 23 Inches. 

From the Border of the Baſe Ring to the reinforced 
Ring, 2 Feet 11 Inches, 94 Lines in Length. 

The Diameter of the reinforced Ring, 21 Tnches 


From the Baſe Ring to the Tidinions 4 Feet 5 Inches. 
4 Lines in Length : The Trunnions mult be placed in 
4 Feet g Inches 4 Line.. 

The — of the big End of the Trunnon; 6 
Inches 5 Lines 3 T2 which 1 is the Diameter of the Caliber 
of: the Piece. | 

The Diameter of ha final: End of the 'Prunkion, 
6 Inches 3 Lines, which is the Diameter of the Bullet. 
The Length of the Trunnion 6 Inches 5 Lines 5 Ty : 
which is the Caliber of the Piece. | 
_ From the Baſe Ring to the ſecond reinforctd Ring, 4 
Feet 7 Inches, 9 Lines in Length. 

The Diameter of the ſecond reinfore'd Ring, or 


Trunnion Ring, 18 Inches 4 Lines. 


From the Baſe Ring to the Aſtragal, or Corniſh 5 


the Diameter of the Aftragal, 4 


From the Aſtra val to the Muzzle Ring, 12 Inches 
in Length. The Diameter of the Piece, 6 Incl 5 
Lines 3. | 

The P Piece Ta in Length, from: the Muzzle to the 
End of the Caſſacabel Deck, 11 Feet 3 Inches, which is 
the Length of a Braſs Piece of the ſame Caliber. 


E Proportions for an Iron Piece of 24, for Land Service; 
which is to weigh 5700 lh. or thereabout, 


The Lengt from the Border of the Baſe Ring to the 
Mouth of 'the Piece, 10 Feet. | | 
From the Border of the Baſe Ring to the End of the 

Caſſacabel Deck, 12 Inches in Length. 
The Diameter of the Caſlacable Deck, 15 Inches 
6 Lines. 
The Diameter of the Baſe Ring, 19 Mete 8 Lines : 
From the Bottom of the Bore of the Piece to the End 


of the Baſe Ring, Ys Thickneſs of the Weck is 7 Inches 


6 Lines. 

The Diameter at the Touch-Hole, 1 8 Inches 11 * 
Lee | 
From the Border of the Baſe Ring to the reinfored 
Ring, 2 Feet, 17 Inches 9 4 Lines in Length. e e 
The Diameter of the wiafore d Ring, 17 Inches 34 


Lines. 
chuſing always the hardeſt n to reſiſt £ 


From che 1 Baſe Ring to the Trunnion, 4 Feet 5 


Inches * ines in Length, the Trunnions placed | in the 4 
he , ” - 


Feet g Inches 4 Lines. ; 
The Diameter of the big End of the A * 
Inches 7 Lines * of a Line, which is the Diameter of 


the Piece. 


The Diametes of: the mal End of the Möhren, 1 


Inches 6 Lines 3 of CLINE which i is the Diameter of the 


Bullet. 
of the Tasten 3 95 7 7 Lines x 


The TIS 
which is the Diameter of the Piece. 


x * - . 


From ths Border * this Baſe ; Ring to he Com 
Ring, 9 Feet in Length;'' © | 
The Diameter of the Corniſh Ring, II * | 
From the Corniſh Ring to the Mouth of the "i 
x2 Inches in Length, the Dum of the Piece, 24 Inches 
7 Lines 3 To g | 
The Piece has in Length Row ths Mouth to the End 


of the Caſſacable Deck 11 Feet, which i is the 225 of 
a braſs Piece of the ſame Caliber. 


. Proportions for an Iron Piece of 18, for Land Service ; 
which muſt weigh 4700 1. or Heftabo. 


The Length from the Border, or Edge of the Baſe 
Ring to the Mouth of the Piece, fo Feer. 

From — Edge of the Baſe Ring to the End te 

c 
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the Caſſacabel Deck 113 Inches in Length. 
The Diameter of the Caſſacable Deck 7 Inches. 
The Diameter of the Baſe Ring 17 Inches 11 Lines. 
From the Bottom of the Bore to the Border or Edge 
of the Baſe Ring, the Thickneſs of the Metal is 7 Inches. 
The Diameter at the Touch-Hole 17 Inches 3 Lines. 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the reinforc' d 
Ring, 2 Feet 11 Inches, 9 + Lines in Length. 


The Diameter of the reinforc'd Ring, 16 Inches 2 


Lines. 

From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Trunnions, 
4 Feet 5 Inches, 4 Lines in Length. The Trunnions 
muſt be placed within the 4 Feet g Inches and 4 Lines. 


The Diameter of the big End of the Trunnion, 15 8 


Inches 1+ Line which is the Diameter of the Piece. 
The Diameter of the ſmall End of the Trunnion, 4 
Inches 11 Lines and 3, which is the Caliber of the Bul- 
let of the Piece. 
The Length of the Trunnion, 5 Inches 1 + Line, 
which is the Caliber of the Piece. 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Trunnion 
| King, 4 Feet 7 Inches, 9 Lines in Length. 
Ihe Diameter of the Trunnion Ring, 14 Inches 9 2 
Lines. 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Corniſh 
Ring, 9 Feet in Length. | 
The Diameter of the Corniſh Ring, 10 ches 


From the Corniſh Ring to the Mouth, 12 Inches 1 in 


Leng th. 

T de Diameter of the Piece, 4 Inches 5 Lines 2. 
The Piece has from the Mouth to the End of the Caſ- 
facabel Deck, 10 Feet 10 Inches 6 Lines in Length, 
which is the Length of a Braſs Piece of the ſame Caliber. 


Proportions for an tron Piece of 8 for Land Service, 
© evhich muf weigh 2700 lb. or thereabouts. 


The Length from the * Ring to the Mouth of the 
Piece, 9 Feet. 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the End of the 
Caſſacabel Deck, 10 Inches in Length. 
Abe Diameter of the Caſſacabel Deck, 5 Inches 5 
Lanes. 
© - (RE Diameter of the Baſe Ring, 14 Inches 3 Lines. 
From the Bottom of the Bore to the Baſe Ring, the 
Thickneſs of the Metal is-five Inches 6 Lines, 
The Diameter at the Touch Hole, 13 Inches 3⁴ 
Lines. | 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the reinfore d 
Ring, 2 Feet 9 Inches in Length. 
Ihe Diameter of the reinforc'd Ring, 12 Inches 
9 Lines. | 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Trunnions, 
4 Feet in Length, the Trunnions muſt be PRE in the 
e 
The Diameter of the large End of the Trunnion, 
3 Inches 11 Lines, which is the Diameter of the Piece. 


3 Inches 24 Lines, which is the Caliber of the Bullet. 
The Length of the Trunnion, 3 Inches 11 Lanes, 
which is the Diameter of the Piece. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to che Trunnion | 


Ring, 4 Feet 3 Inches in Length. 


The Diameter of the Trunnion Ring, 11 laches 
10 Lines. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Corniſh Ring, | 


8 Feet 1 Inch 6 Lines in Length. 
8 Diameter of the Corniſh Ring, 9 Inches 10 
Lines. | 
From the Corniſh Ring to the Mouth, 10 Inches 
6 6 Lines in Length. 
The Diameter of the Piece, 3 Inches 11 Lines. 
Prom the Mouth of the Piece to the End of the Caſſa- 
kite: Deck, has in Length g Feet 10 Inches, which is 
the Length of a Braſs Piece of the ſame Caliber, 


Tram 412 or an Iron Piece of 8, for Land Service, 
m 


uſt weigh 2000 lb. or thereabout. 


The we from che Edge of the Baſe Ring to the 
Mouth of the Ker i is 8 Feet. 


From the Edge of the Baſe | to the End of the 
Caſſacabel Deck, 6 Lines in Len 
The Diameter of the Cafſacabel Deck, 5 Inches. 
The Diameter of the Baſe Ring, 12 Inches 11 Lines. 
From the Bottom of the Bore to the End of the Baſe 


Ring, the Thickneſs of the Metal is 5 Inches. 


1 The Diameter at the Touch Hole, 11 Inches 11 
ines. 

From the Edge of che Baſe Ring to the reinforc d 
Ring, 2 Feet 5 Inches in Length. 

The Diameter of the reinforc'd Ring, 11 Inches 
4 Lines. 

From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Trunnions, 
3 Feet 6 Inches 8 Lines in Length; the Trunnions are 
placed in the 3 Feet 6 Inches 8 Lines. 

The Diameter of the large End of the Trunnion, 
3 Inches 6+ Lines which is the Caliber of the Piece. 

The Diameter of the ſmall End of the Trunnion, 
5 Inches 53 Lines, which is the Caliber of the Bullet, 
The Length of the Trunnion, 3 Inches 65 Lines, 


which is the Diameter of the Piece. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Trunnion 
Ring, 3 Feet 8 Inches long. 


The Diameter of the Trunnion Ring, 10 Inches 


9 Lines. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the CorniſhRing, 


7 Feet 2 Inches 6 Lines in Length. 


The Diameter of the Corniſh Ring, 7 Inches 2 Lines, 
From the Corniſh Ring to the Mouth, 9 Inches 6 


Unes in Length. 


The Diameter of the Piece, 3 Inches 6% Lines. 

From the Mouth to the End of the Caſſacabel Deck, 
the Piece has in Length 8 Feet 9 Inches 6 Lines; which 
1s the Length of a Braſs Piece of the ſame Caliber. | 


Proportions of an Iron Piece of 4, for Land Service, 
which muſt weigh 1500 Ib. or thereabout-. 


The Length from che Baſe Ning to the Mouth of the 


Views, 7 Feet. 


From the Baſe Ring to the End of che Caſſacabel 
Deck, 9 Inches in Length. 
The Diameter of the Caſſacabel Deck, 4 Inches. 
The Diameter of the Baſe Ring 11 Inches 2 Lines. 
From the Bottom of the Bore to the End of the 
Baſe Ring, the Thickneſs of the Metal, . Inches 
6 Lines. ; 
The Diameter at the Touch Hole, 10 Inches 5 Lines, 
From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the reinforc d 


Ring, 2 Feet 1 Inch 6 Lines in Length. 


The Diameter. of the reinforc'd Ring, 9 Inches 9 
Lines. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Trungions, | 


3 Feet 1 Inch 4 Lines in Length; the Trunnions placed 


in the 3 Feet 1 Inch 4 Lines. | 
The Diameter of the large End of the Trunnion, 


3 Inches 1 Line 3, which is the Caliber of the Piece. 
The Diameter of the ſmall End of the Trunnion, 


The Diameter of the ſmall End of the Trunnion, : 


3 Inches, which is the Caliber of the Bullet. 


The Length of the Trunnion, 3. Inches I Line: 73 


| which 1 is the Caliber of the Piece. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Tmin 


Ring, 3 Feet 3 Inches long. 


The Diameter of the Trunnion Ring, 9 Inches 2 


Lines. 


From the Edge of the Baſe Ring to the Corniſh Ring, 
6 Feet 4 Inches in Length. , 

The Diameter of the Corniſh Ring, 6 Inches 2 Lanes. 

From the Corniſh Ring to the Mouth of the Piece, 8 
Inches in Length. 

From the Mouth to the End of the Caſſacabel Deck, | 
the Piece has in Length 7 Feet 9 Inches, which is the 
Length of a Braſs Piece of the ſame Caliber. 

The Diameter of the Caliber of the Piece, 3 Inches 
1 Line 3. 

The Furnace to caſt theſe above · mention d Iron | 
Pieces, muſt be 24 Feet high, more or leſs, and its Sides 
muſt be equal with two arch'd Roofs, one on one Side 
for the Bellows, and the other to work at the F _— | 
on which Side is built the Work, in the Middle ar 

14 | 


of Places. 


long. | 1 9k e 
* 75 Furnace there is an Augmentation of Ma- 


ſonry, 4 Feet or thereabout high, and 25 or 30 Inches 


of Diameter inſide, called the Guider. er 
5 ren the Metal in this Furnace, they begin to fill 


it with Charcoal, over which they throw a certain Quan- 


rity of Iron Mine; and when the Coal has lowered 5 or 

6 Feet, they throw in more Coal, and over it more 
Mine, always increaſing the Quantity of the Mine, till 
the Workmen find that the Fire of the Furnace can 
bear no more. | 


A fingle Furnace can't contain more Iron in the 
Work, than what is neceſſary to caſt a Piece of 8. 


Two Furnaces to caſt a Piece of 12, 16, or 18. 


I hree Furnaces to caſt a Piece of 24. 


Four Furnaces to caſt a Piece of 36, or of 48. _ 
Beſides the large Pieces mention'd throughout this 


Treatiſe, invented for the Deſtruction of Mankind, 


there are others called ſmall Guns, viz. Muſtets of 


'Remport, Common Muſtets, Ful, Carabines, Muſte 


toons, and Piſtols, s. 


A Muſtet, or Muſquer, is a Fire-Arm borne. on he 
Shoulder, and uſed in War, formerly fir d by the Ap- 
plication of a lighted Match, but at preſent with a Flint 


The Common Muſtets are of the Caliber of 20 Leaden 


Balls to the Pound, and receive Balls from 22 to 24: Its 
Length is fix d to 3 Feet 8 Inches from the'Muzzle to the _ 


Pouch- Pan. 


Muſtets were antiently borne in the Field by the In- 


fence 


9 * 


fantry ; at preſent they are little uſed fave in the 
A Fufil, or Fire- lock, has the ſame Length and Cali- 


ber; and ſerves at · preſent inſtead of a Muſket, _ 
A Carabime, is a ſmall Sort of Fire-Arm, ſhorter than 
a'Fufil, and carrying a Ball of 24 in the Pound; borne 
by the Light-Horſe, hanging at a Belt over the left 

J!... 

The Carabine is a Kind of Medium between the Piſtol 
and the Muſket; and bears a near Afﬀinity to the Arque- 
buſs, only that its Bore is ſmaller. It was formerly 


made with a Match Lock, bnt of late only with a Flint 


The Barrel is two Foot and a half long, and is ſome- 
times furrow'd ſpirally within, which is faid to add to 


the Range of the Piece. — rt 
The Muſquetoon is of the ſame Length of the Cara- 
bine, the Barrel poliſhed and clean within. 


% 


very fine damaſkeen'd with Gold, Ec. 
The Muſquetoon carries five Ounces of Iron, or 


| ſeven and a half of Lead, with an equal Quantity of 


Powder. + bred „„ 

The Barrel of a Piſtol is of 14 Inches long. 
Note, That Larry makes Braſs Cannon the Invention of 
F. Owen, and fays, the firſt known in England were in 


1533. Cannons, however, he owns were known be- 


fore; and obſerves, that at the Battle of Creff in 1346, 
there were five Pieces of Cannon in the Engliſh Army, 


Which were the firſt that had been ſeen in France: 


MMexeray adds, that King Edward ſtruck Terror in the 
French Army, by five or ſix Pieces of Cannon; it be- 
ing the firſt Time they had ſeen ſuch thundering Ma- 
chines. 3 


Note, alſo, That the Invention of Gunpowder, is aſcribed 


by Polidore Virgil to a Chymiſt, who having acciden- 
_ tally put ſome of this Compoſition in a Mortar, and 
covered it with a Stone, it happened to take Fire and 


- blew up the Stone. Thevet ſays, the Perſon here ſpoke: 


of, was a Monk of Fribourg, named Conſtantine 

Anelzui, but Bellforet and other Authors, with more 

Probability hold it to be Bartboldus Shwariz, or the 
Black: At leaft it is affirmed he firſt taught the Uſe 

of it to the Yenetians in the Year 1380, during the 
| War with pers a z and that it was firſt employ'd 
in a Place called Fofſa Clodia, now Chioggia, againſt 
| * 1 Medicis; and that all 7aly made Com- 
| VOI. . x x 
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of the Furnate, 18 or 20 Inches broad, and 36 or 40 | 


_ tapulte, &c. © 


plain, the others artificial and compoude. 

The firſt ſeems to have been no more. than a great 

Beam, which the Soldiers bore in their Arms, and with 
an End of it, by main Force aſſailed the Walls. This 


Thoſe of the Life-Guards of the King of Frince, are 


„ 4% — 
IE. 13 


17 75 againſt it, as a manifeſt Contravention of a fair 


arfare. But what contradicts this Account; and 


 ſhews Gunpowder of an older Era is, that Peter 


Mexia in his Harious Readings, mentions, that the 
Moors being beſieged in 1343, by Aphonſus XI. King 
of Cattille, diſcharged a fort of Iron Mortars upon them, 


Which made a Noiſe like Thunder; which is ſeconded 


by what Don Pedro Biſhop of Leon, relates in his 
Chronicle of King Apbonſus, who reduced Toledo, 
vix. that in a Sea Combat between the Kinglof Tunis 

and a Mooriſh King of Seville, above 400 Years ago, 


thoſe of Tunis had certain Iron Tuns or Barrels where- 


with they threw/ Thunderbolts of Fire. Du Cunge 
adds, that there is mention made of Gunpowder in the 


Regiſters of the Chamber of Accounts in France, as 


| early as the Lear 1338. cd At 1 
wh ot on. Bull e, ee e 
The antient Inſtruments of War were the: Aries, Cu- 
. AKrixs, or Batterin Ram, was an Engine with an 
Iron Head, much in Uſe among the Antients to batter 


and beat down the Walls of Places beſiegedꝓ. 


Of this chere were three Kinds; the firſt, rude and 


oy - 


n a great Force to work it, yet produced but 4 
-.4 imall EffeQ i ie e Abb 6 


The ſecond, /or Compound Ram, is deſcribed by Jo- 


ſepbus (de excid, Hieroſol. 3.) thus; The Ram is a vaſt 


long Beam like the Maſt of a Ship, ſtrengthned at one 


End with a Head of Iron, ſomething reſembling that 
of a Ram, whence it took its Name. This is hung 
by the Middle with Ropes to another Beam, which 
lies acroſs a couple of Poſts 3 and hanging thus equally _ 
ballanced, is by a great Number of Men: violently 


« thruſt forwards, and recoiled backwards, and ſo ſhake 


. © the Wall with its Iron Head, nor is there any Tower 


or Wall ſo thick or ſtrong, as to reſiſt the repeated 


Aͤſſaults of this forcible Machine. | 


The third only differed from the former in that it was 
covered with a yexwmn, or Skreen to guard the Soldiers, 


wihence it is alſo called Teſtudo Arietaria. 


Nl. Fellibien deſcribes a fourth Sort of Battering Ram; 
which runs on Wheels, and was the moſt perfect and 
effectual of them all. — Vitruvius affirms, that the Bat- 


tering Ram was firſt invented by the Carthaginians, 
While they laid Siege to Cadiz; there was the ſimple 
Kind above-mentioned, Pephaſmenos a Tyrian, contrived 
to ſuſpend it with Ropes ; and Pohdus the Theſſalianz 


to mount it on Wheels at the Siege of Byzantium, under 
Philip of Macedon. Yet Pliny aſſures us the Ram was in- 
vented at the Siege of Troy ; and ig was this gave Occa- 

ſion to the Fable of a wooden Horſe. ©. ,_ 5 


— * 


Ide Engine oppoſed to the Ram was called Lapis, 


the Wolf. Plutarch tells us, that Mark Antony,” in the 
Parthian War, uſed a Ram of 80 Feet long; and Vi- 
truvius aſſures us they were ſometimes made 106, and 
ſometimes 120 Feet long, to which perhaps, the Force 
of the Engine was in a great meaſure wing. 


The Ram was managed at once by a whole Century | 


of Soldiers, ſo that it played continually, and without 
intermiſſion 3: being uſually covered with a Vinea to pro- 
tect it from the Attempts of the Enemy. 
The Vinea was a kind of Mantelet, or moyeable Pa- 
rapet, built lighter, and yet larger than ours, being eight 
or nine Feet high, as many broad, and ſixteen; long: 
They were defended by a double Covering, the one of 
Boards, the other of Faggots, with the Ribs of Oſiers, 


and caſed without with Skins ſteeped in Water, to pre- 


vent Fire; for in Proceſs of Time a certain Compoſition 
of Combuſtibles was invented, called Greek Fire, or Feu 
Gregois, becauſe firſt uſed by the Greeks, to burn thoſe 
Machines. = | 


«© ” 
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The Compoſition was made of Auer, Naphtha, 
Pitch, Gum, and Bitumen; and was only extinguiſhable 
by Vinegar mixed with Sand and Urine; or with raw 
Hides. 4 A} | | 


. 4 * 4 »% a i hat . , AS 
Its Motion-of Tendency is ſaid to be contrary to that 


Ee „ 


of natural Fire, and always follows the Direction in which 

it is thrown; whether it be downwards, ſideways, or 
The Jeſuit Patavins aſcribes the Invention of it to an 
Engineer of Heliopolis in Syria, named Callinicus,- who 

firſt applied it in the Sea Fight, commanded by Conſtan- 

tine Pogonates againſt the Saracens, near Cyzicus in the 


a big Head into the Cavity of the Beam; this done, two 
Men bend the Engine by drawing ſome Wheels: When 
the Top of the Head is drawn to the utmoſt End of the 
| Cords, the Shaft is driven out of the Balliſta, &c. 
The Scoryion was alſo a military Machine of the 
Antients, uſed chiefly in the Defence of Walls, c. 


* 


Helleſpont; and with ſuch Effect, that he burnt the Beams bound together by Ropes: From the Middle of 


whole Fleet therewith, wherein were 30,000 Men. 


But others will have it of a much older Date, and 
Opinion is 


ſapported by feveral Paſſages, both in the Greet and 


hold Marcus Gracchus the Inventor; which 


Roman Writers, which ſhew it to have been antiently 

uſed by both thofe Nations in the Wars. 

Conſtantine's Succeſſors uſed it on divers Occaſions, 
with equal Advantage as himſelf ; and what is remarkable 

is, that they were ſo happy as to keep the Secret of the 

Compoſigion to themſely 


es, ſo that no other Nation 


Marcellinus deſcribes the Scorpion, as conſiſting of two 


the two roſe a third Beam, ſo diſpoſed as to be pulled up 
and let down at Pleaſure ; and on the Top of this were 
faſtened Iron Hooks, where was hung a Sling, either of 
Iron or Hemp. Under the third Beam lay a Piece of 
Hair-Cloth full of Chaff tied with Cords. 1 
To uſe the Engine, a round Stone was put into the 
Sling, and four Perſons: on each Side, looſening the 
Beams bound by the Ropes, drew back the ere& Beam 
to the Hook; when the Engineer ſtanding on an Emi- 
nence, giving a Stroke with a Hammer, on the Cord 


knew it in the Year 966. | 

Hugh King of Burgundy, demanding Ships of the Em- 

peror Leo for the Siege of Freſne, deſired likewiſe the 
W | e 
F. Daniel gives us a good Deſcription of the Greek | 
Fire, in his Account of the Siege of Diametta under St. 
Louis. Every Body, fays that Author, was aſtoniſhed 

- with the Greek Fire, which the Turks then prepared; 


to which the Beam was faſtened with its Hook, ſet it at 
Liberty; fo that hitting again the ſoft Hair - Cloth, it 
ſtruck out the Stone with a great Force. 5 


2 
x i 


It has its Name Scorpion, becauſe when the long Beam 
or Tillar was erected, it had a ſharp Top in manner of a 
Sting — More modern Times have given it the Name of 
Onager, wild Aſs, becauſe that Animal when hunted 


and the Secret whereof is now loſt : They threw it out 


of a kind of Mortar ; and ſometimes ſhot it with an odd 


ſort of Croſs-Bow, which was ſtrongly bent by means of 


a Handle or Winch, of much greater Force than the 
bare Arms. That thrown with the Mortar, ſomettmes 
appeared in the Air of the Size of a Tun, with a long 
Tail, and a Noiſe like that of Thunder. The French by 


degrees got the Secret of extinguiſhing it, in which they 


| ſucceeded ſeveral Times 0. 
The CarAPuLTA, was a Machine us'd for throwing 
huge Stones, and ſometimes large Darts, and Javelins 
12 or 15 Feet long on the Enemy. e 
The Catapulta is ſaid to be the Invention of the Syrians. 
2 jon Authors make it the ſame with the Balliſta, others 
different. ta Yo” 


Marcellinus deſcribes the Ba LLISTA thus: A round 
Iron Cylinder is faſtened between two Planks, from which 


reaches a hollow ſquare Beam placed croſs- ways, faſtened 
this ſtands the Engineer, who puts a wooden Shaft with 


— — tt. Dl 3 : as — ad. * 


ploy d to move them. 


flings back Stones. 


| The Trsrvpo, Tortoiſe, was a kind of Cover, or 


Skreen, which the Soldiers, e. gr. a whole Company made 
themſelves of their Bucklers, by holding them up over 
their Heads, and ſtanding cloſe to each other, this Ex- 
pedient ſerved to ſhelter them from Darts, Stones, Oc. 
thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from above, 
when they went to the Aſſault. ; 
Teſtudo was alſo a kind of large wooden Tower which 
moved on ſeveral Wheels, and was covered with Bul- 
locks Hides flead, ſerving to ſhelter the Soldiers when 
they approached the Walls to mine them, or to batter 
them with Rams. It was called Tefudo from the Strength 
of its Roof, which covered the Workmen as the Shell 
doe he Torn. EEE TE 
There were alſo movable Towers of Mood mounted on 


| Wheels, to ſet the Beſiegers on a level with the Walls, 


and drive the Beſieged from under the ſame. Theſe 


_ Towers were ſometimes 20 Stories, and 30 Fathom high; 
with Cords, to which are added Screws; at one End of | 


they were'covered with raw Skins, and 100 Men em- 


__— 


| ing, and working together, either Wool, or 
Hair of divers Animals, particularly the Caſtor, Hare, 
Coney, Camel, Sc. in order to make of it a Covering 
and Ornament for the Head. „ | 


| Note, That before we can proceed in this Undertak- 


ing, we muſt fit our Shop with all the Tools, &c. 


Proper for the Buſineſs, viz. with #wo Sorts of Knives, 


rge ones in the Shape of a Shoemaker's Knife, to 


cut the long Hairs; and ſmaller, not unlike a Vine- 
| knife, to ſhave or ſhape off the ſhorter Hair. —Cards, 


| like thoſe uſed in the Woollen Manufactury, only 


finer, to card the Hair withal. — A Hurdle, which 
is a ſquare Table parallel to the Horizon, having 
"2 longitudinal Chinks cut through it. —A Bow, re- 


ſembling that of a Violin, but larger; whoſe String 


is worked with a little Bow-ſtick, or a Sieve, or Searce 
of Hair, which ſome Hatters make uſe of in lieu of a 
Bom, and through which they paſs the Stuff.— A 
hardening Skin. — A Baſon, which is a ſort of Bench, 
with an Iron Pan fitted therein. — Moulds of different 
Sizes. A Receiver or Trough, reſembling a Mill- 
hopper, going ſloping or narr6wing down' from the 
Edge or Rim to the Bottom, which is a Copper Kettle 
filled with Water, and Grounds kept hot; a wooden 
Roller. A Commander, which is a Piece of Packthread 


HAMANN 


TL. JAT-MAKING, i the Art of preparing, mix- 


to tie the Crown of the Hat round the wooden Block, 
A Stamper, which is a Piece of Iron or Copper, 
bent. Pumice, — Seal-Skin. — An Oven or Stove, 
where the Hats are dried. — A Steaming-Baſon, which 


s a little Hearth or Fire- place, raiſed three Feet high, 


with an Iron Plate laid over it, exactly covering the 
Earth. — A Stall- Board. — Irons like thoſe uſed in 
ironing Linnen.— Bruſbes, Sciſſars, &c.—Beſides theſe 

a Hatter muſt have a good Proviſion of Wool and 
Caſtor, Hare, Coney, Camels, c. Hair; old 
eig NOSES | | | | 


Provided with all theſe Implements, we'll go to work 


to make Hats; and as the Proceſs is much the fame in 


all, we ſhall content ourſelves, for Inſtance, with making 
Caſtors, as the fineſt. Obſerving previouſly to it, that 
the Skin of this Animal is ſet with two Kinds of Hair, 
the one long, ſtiff, gloſſy, and pretty. ſcarce, and the 
Ls ſhort, thick, and ſoft, which alone is uſed in 
Hals. | | 

We'll begin by ſetting the Women we employ to 
work, with the Knives above-mentioned, uſing the 
largeſt to tear the long Hair off the Skin; and the 
ſmaller to ſhave and ſcrape off the ſhorter Sort, 
The Hair being off we'll mix the Stuff, to one Third 
of dry Caſtor, putting two Thirds of old Coat, i. e. 
Hair which have been wore ſome Time by the Sa- 
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vages; and cauſe the whole to be well carded. 

This done, we'll weigh it, and take more or leſs, ac- 
cording to t - He 
The Stuff is now laid on the Hurdle, where it is flayed and 
mixed together with the Bow, the Duſt and Filth, at the 
ſame Time paſſing through the Chinks. This is reckoned 
by Hatters, one of the moſt difficult Operations of the 
' whole; by Reaſon of the Juſtneſs requir d in the Hand, 


to make the Stuff fall preciſely together, and that it may 


be every where of the ſame Thickneſs. 
After this Manner we'll form Gores, or two Capades, 
of an oval Form, ending in an acute Angle a-top; and 
with what Stuff remains, we'll ſupply and ſtrengthen 
them in Places where they happen to be ſlenderer than 
ordinary. Though we muſt remember, that they are to 
be made thicker in the Brim, near the Crown, than to- 
wards the Circumference, or in the Crown itfelf, 
The Capades thus finiſhed, we go on to harden them 
into cloſer, more conſiſtent Flakes, by preſſing down 


our hardening Skin, or Leather thereon. This done, 


we'll carry them to the Baſon, upon which we'll lay one 

of the harden'd Capades, ſprinkling it over with Water, 
and applying a Mould thereon. The Heat of the Fire 
with the Water and preſſing, unbody the Stuff into a 


ſlight hairy Sort of Stuff or Felt: After which, turning 
up the Edges all around over the Mould, we'll lay it by, 


and thus proceed to the other. | 3 
This finiſhed, we'll next join the two together, To as to 


meet in an Angle a- top, and only form one conical Cap, a Hat lin d with red Velvet, and ſurmounted with a 


Plume, or Tuft of Feathers. 


after the Manner of a Manica Hypucrate. 
The Hat thus baſon'd; we'll remove it to our Re- 
ceiver or Trough, laying it on the Deſcent or ſloping 
Side of the Trough, called the Plank, having firſt dip- 
ped it in it. And here we'll proceed to work it, by rol- 


ling and unrolling it again and again, one Part after an- 


other, firſt with the Hand, and then with a little 


wooden Roller; taking Care to dip it from Time to 


Time; till at length by thus fulling and thickening it, 
Four or five Hours, it is reduced to the Extent or Dimen- 
ſions of the Hat intended. To ſecure the Hands from be- 
ing injured by this frequent rolling, c. we'll guard 
them with a Sort of thick Glove. 
The Hat thus wrought, we'll proceed to give it the 
proper Form, by laying the conical Cap on a wooden 
Block of the intended Size of the Crown of the Hat ; 
and thus tie it round with the Commander, which we'll 


beat and gradually drive down all around with the Stam- 


other than a Kind of Caps; and it was from hence aroſe 
per, till it has reached the Bottom of the Block; and a 


thus will the Crown be formed, what remains at the 
Bottom, below the String, being the Brim.  _ 


it, by holding it over a Flair of Straw, or the like ; then 
pounce or rub it over with Pumice, to take off the 
_ coarſer Nap ; then rub it over afreſh with Seal-Skin, to 
lay the Nap ſtill finer ; and laſtly, card it with a fine Card, 


| to raiſe the fine Cotton, with which the Hat is afterwards | 


to appear. 5 
Things thus far advanced, the Hat will be ſent upon 
its Block, and tied about with Packthread, as before, to 

be dyed. e e 
The Dyer's Copper is uſually very large, holding 10 
or 12 Dozen Hats. The Dye or Tincture is made of 
Logwood, Verdigreaſe, Copperas, and Alder-Bark, to 


which ſome add Galls and Sumack. Here the Hat is 


kept boiling for about three Quarters of an Hour; then 
taken out and ſet to cool, and then return'd to the Dye, 


— — 
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the Size or Thickneſs of the Hat intended. 


When ſteamed ſufficiently and dried, we'll put i 


at which Time they became of Uſe for Country- wear, 
Riding, Sc. F. Daniel relates, that when Charles II. 


and this for 10 or 12 Times ſucceſſively. 

The Dye being . Hat will be return'd to 
us Hatters ; and then we'll proceed to dry it, by hang- 
ing it in the Top or Roof oY our Stove. or Oven; at the 

Bottom of which is a Charcoal Fire. 

When dry, we'll ſtiffen it with melted Glue, or Gum 
Seneca, which we'll apply thereon by ſmearing it, and 
beating it over witha Bruſh, and then rubbing it with the 
Hand. Next we'll fteam it, on the ſteaming Baſon, 


by firſt ſpreading Cloths upon it, ſprinkled over with Wa- 


ter to keep the Hat from burning, then placing the Hat 
Brim downwards thereon. 


When moderately hot, we'll ſtrike it gently on the 


Brim with the Flat of our Hand to make the Jointings 
Incorporate and bind; turning it from Time to Time, 


this Way and that Way, and at laſt overturning and ſet- 


ting it on the Crown. . 
| | t again 

off the Block, bruſh it, and iron it on our Stall board; 

rubbing each Part of the Hat over and over with the 

Iron, which with the Aſſiſtance of the Bruſh, ſmoothens 


and gives it a Gloſs, and which is the laſt Operation; 
nothing now remaining but to clip the Edges. even with 


Sciſſars, and ſew a Lining into the Crown. 


Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about theYear 1400; 


made his publick Entry into Rowen, in 1449, he had on 


He adds, that it is from 
this Entry, at leaſt under this Reign, that the Uſe of 


Hats and Caps is to be dated, which henceforward began 
to take Place of the Chaperoons and Hoods, that had 
been wore before. 1261 


In Proceſs of Time, from the Laity, the Clergy like. 


wiſe took the Habit. But it was look'd upon as a cry- 
ing Abuſe, and ſeveral Regulations were publiſhed, for- 


bidding any Prieft, or religious Perſon, to appear abroad 


with a Hat, without Cornets; and enjoining them to 
keep to the Uſe of Chaperoons, made of black Cloth, 


with decent Cornets: If they were poor, they were at 
leaſt to have Cornets faſten'd to their Hats, and this up- 
on Penalty of Suſpenſion and Excommunication. Indeed 


the Uſe of Hats is ſaid to have been of a longer Stand- 


ing among the Eccleſiaſticks of Britanny, by 200 Years, 


and eſpecially among the Canons; but theſe were no 


the ſquare Caps wore in Colleges, Sc. TE 
Lobineau obſerves, that a Biſhop of Del, in the 


| twelfth Century, zealous for good Order, allowed the 
The Hat being now ſet to dry, well proceed to ſinge 


Canons alone to wear ſuch Hats, enjoining, that if any 
other Perſon ſhould come with them to Church, divine 
Service ſhould immediately ſtand ſtill _ 


| Formerly, none but the French knew very well how 
to make Hats, and it is but of late Years. that the 


Engliſh come near to them in that Manufacture; for 
within theſe few Years they were rather a Burden to the 


Head than a Covering; and had not that Softneſs, fine 
Gloſs they have at preſent; there was as much Stuff in 
one as could have made two, and were too much loaded 


with Stiffning; which when the Hat had been wore a lit- 


tle while, appear'd on the Hat as if it had been dipped 


in Tar; at preſent they have none of thoſe Faults, for 


they are light, flexible, gloſſy, and have à very ſmooth | 


and fine Nap. 2 


—— 


HERA 


ERALDRY, is the Art of Armoury and Bla- 


ly Zoning; or the Knowledge of what relates to 
the bearin 
thereof, 


g of Arms, and the Laws and Regulations 


Arms or Armories, are Marks of Dignity and Honour, 
regularly compoſed of certain Figures and Colours, given 
or authorized by Sovereigns, and bore in Banners, 


LDRY 


Coat Armour, &c. becauſe antiently embroider 


Shields, Coats, &c. for the Diſtinction of Perſons, 
Families, and States, and paſſing by Deſcent to Po- 
ſterity. | 

They are called Arms, in Regard they are bore princi- 
pally on the Buckler, Cuiraſſe, Banners, and other Ap- 
paratus of War; and by the Engliſh Coats if Arms, © 


Cloak 


Wy . -- 


On a * 


blazon'd White. | 


5 HERALDRY. 


Cloak or Habit, worn by the antient Knights over their 
Arms, both in War and at Tournaments; and ſtill borne 
the Heralds at Arms. a 
It was a Kind of Surcoat, reaching only as low as the 
Navel, open at the Sides, with ſhort Sleeves; ſome- 
times furred with Ermins and Vair, wherein were ap- 
plied the Armories of the Knight, embroidered with 
Gold and Silver, and enamelled with beaten Tin, co- 
lour'd black, green, red, and blue; whence the Rule 
never to apply Colour on Colour, nor Metal on Metal. 
The Coats of Arms were frequently open, and diverſi- 
fied with Bands and Fillets of ſeveral Colours, alternately 
placed, as we ſtill ſee Cloths ſcarleted, watered, &c. 


Hence they were alſo called Divices or Diviſes, and be- 


ing divided, or compoſed of ſeveral Pieces, ſewed toge- 


gether, whence the Words Feſſe, Pale, Chevron, Bend, 


Croſs, Salter, Lozenge, &c. which have ſince become 
honourable Pieces, or Ordinaries of the Shield. | 

The Surcoat being embroider'd with Gold and Silver, 
was the Occaſion that thoſe two Metals have been ſince 
placed in the Coats of Arms, under their French Name 
of Or and Argent; and there being colour'd lack, green, 
red, and blue; that thoſe different Colours have alſo been 


introduced in them: Therefore, 


There are two Metals in Heraldry, viz. Or and Ar- 


gent; and ſeven Colours, which are Gules, Azure, Sable, 
Vert, Purpure, Tenne, and Sanguine. 1 er 
OR, in the Coats of Arms is painted Yellow, and re- 


preſented in Engraving by ſmall Points or Dots, all over 
the Field, or Bearing, as in our Table of Heraldry. _ 


In the Coats of Nobles it is called Topaz ; and in thoſe 
of ſovereign Princes So]; but this Diſtinction is only 


made by the Engliſh Heralds; for the French, who are 


accounted the beſt ſkilled in this Art, give it no other 
Name, than its own proper one, viz. Or. 8 95 


Without this, or Argent, there can be no good Ar- 
mory; and it is accounted the Symbol of Wiſdom, 
Temperance, Faith, Force, Conſtancy, Sc. 
ARGENT, a French Word, likewiſe, from the Latin 
Argentum, Silver; is painted White in the Eſcutcheons, 


The French when they blazon an Eſcutcheon, give it 


no other Name; but the Exglih obſerve the ſame Di- 
ſtinction in this, as in Or, and call for Barons and all 
Nobles, the white Colour Pearl; and for ſovereign 
"Princes; Loans... 7 7 3 2608 
In the Doubling of Mantles, where the White is ſup- 


poſed to repreſent a Fur, and not a Metal, it may be 


GuLEs (which among Colours I place the firſt, as the 


moſt honourable) 1s painted Red; and in Engraving ex- 


preſſed by perpendicular Strokes, drawn from the Top 


of the Eſcutcheon to the Bottom. 


Note, That the Word is alſo in French Gueule, which 
F. Monft derives from the Hebrew Gulud, and Gulu- many antient Bearings, by which ſome of the Modems | 


would evince the Regularity and Legitimacy of this Co- 


dit, a reddiſh Pellicle or Skin appearing on a Wound 
when it begins to heal; but F. Meneſtrier reproaches 
him, that there are no ſuch Words in the Hebrew 


Tongue. This however is not ſtrictly true: All the 


Eaſtern Languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriack, 
and Arabs ſay wa, for Cutis, Pellis; whence the Ara- 


bick Gulud. And in the general, the Word Gules 


| ſignifies Red among moſt of the oriental Nations: 
The Arabs and Perſians give the Name to the Roſe. 
Others, with Nicod, derive the Name Gules from 
Sula, the Throats of Animals being gerferally Red; 
or from the Latin Cuſculicem, which is the xox«@» of 
the Greeks. | | 5 


Gules is reputed a Symbol of Charity, Valour, Hardi- 
neſs, Generolity, and repreſents Blood Colour, Cinna- 
bar, and true Scarlet. Antiently it was prohibited any 
Perſon: to wear Gules in his Coat Armour, unleſs he was 
a Prince, or had Permiſſion from the Prince. _ 

Spelman, in his Apologia, ſays this Colour was particu- 
larly honoured by the Romans, as it had been before by 


the Trojans, and that they painted the Bodies of their 


Gods, and of their Generals that triumphed, with Ver- 


and expreſſed in Engraving, by the Parts being left 
plain, without any Strokes from the Grayer, as in our 
Table. | 4 EE oo 3 


million. Under the Conſuls, | the Roman Soldiers Wore 
Red, whence they were denominated Ruſſati. Joan. d. 


Bado Aureo adds, that the red Dye, which the Greet, 
called Phænician, and we Scarlet, was firſt uſed by the 


Romans, to prevent the Blood being ſeen to iſſue from 
Wounds in Fight. Berth | 
In Effect, Gules has always been eſteeni'd an imperial 
Colour; the Emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had 
their Apartments furniſhed with Red: Their Edicts 
Diſpatches, Signatures, and Seals, were of red Inl- 


and red Wax; whence the Name Rubricks, The Englij 


ſpeak thus in Praiſe of Gules, it being the Field of the 
Arms of England. [$44 


- 


Au, the ſecond Colour, is painted Blue; and in 
Engraving is repreſented by Strokes or Hatches drawn 
horizontally, as in our Table. [91:1 RT 
The French prefer this Colour to all others, by Reaſon 
the Field of the Arms of their Kings is Azure z though! 


cannot imagine why there ſhould be any Diſputes on that 


Subject; ſince it is the illuſtrious Blood of the Perſon 
which renders his Arms noble, and not the Arms which 


add any Thing to the Quality of the Perſon; ſince the 


Art of Blazoning had no other Rules at firſt, but the Ima- 
gination or Fancy of its Inventors. iro 
SABLE, the third Colour, is painted black; and ex- 
E in Engraving by perpendicular and horizontal 
atches drawn a croſs each other, as repreſented in our 
Table. | Peta | 


Vzzr, the fourth Colour, is painted green; and in 


_ Engraving is expreſſed by Diagonals, or Lines drawn 
It, 


athwart from Right to Left, from the dexter chief Cor- 
ner to the ſiniſter Baſe ; as in our Table. * 


In lieu of Vert the French Heralds uſe Sinople or Syno- 


ple; which is expreſſed in the ſame Manner, both in 


Painting and Engraving as the Engliſh Vert, which Vert 


is alſo a French Word ſignifying Green. 108: 


Note, That Vert or Synople, is ſuppoſed to ſignify Love, 


Youth, Beauty, Rejoycing and Liberty ; whence it is 
that Letters of Grace, Abolition, Legitimation, Cc. 
are uſed to be ſealed with green Wax. 5 


Puk run, or PURPLE, the fifth Colour, is a Com- 
pound of Gules and Azure, bordering on Violet, it is 
painted in its natural Colour, and repreſented in En- 
graving by diagonal Lines drawn from the ſiniſter Chief 
to the dexter baſe Point, as in our Table. | 
Purple, is ſuppoſed a Symbol of Temperance, Libe 


rality, Dignity, Authority, Faith, and Piety.—Moſt 


Authors in Heraldry, as Faven, Geliot, Monet, and Me- 
neſtrier, do not allow Purple for a Colour, in regard it is 


not ſimple, but compoſed of an equal Mixture of four 
other Colours. — They rather eſteem it a kind of inter- 
mediate Tincture, ſometimes Metal, and ſometimes Co- 


lour : Hence the Spaniards call it una miſtion ; ſo that 
one cannot lay it on Metal and Colour without falſifying 
the Arms. e e e 

Add, that many take the Purple, as it is accounted on 


lour in Armory, to be no other than Silver tarniſhed. _ 
Spelman however, in his Aſpilogia, allows Purple the 


Preference before all other Colours, as having been an En- 


ſign of Royalty for many Ages; yet he allows it to have 
been excluded by the antient Heralds as only an imper- 
fect Colour. Sn 


TENNE, Tenny, or Tawny, is a bright Colour 


made of red and yellow mixed, ſometimes alſo called 


Bruſk, and expreſſed in r by thwart or diagonal 
Strokes or Hatches, beginning from the ſiniſter Chief, 
like Purpure. _ . 
This Colour is not known in the French Blazon; net 
ther can it be properly ranked among the genuine Co- 

D 5 8 
SANGUINE, is the Colour uſually called Murry ; 

being made of red Lake, tinged with a little Spaniſh 

Brown. | + | * | 
It is repreſented in Engraving by tranſverſe Hatches 


« 


like Purpure, and is moſtly uſed in the Coats of Knights 


of the Bath. : | 17 55 
This Colour is not better known in the French ths 
| 5 | than 


HERA LDR Z. 
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than the Tenne; and. che French Heralds reject them both 


as no Colour at all. 
Having thus given 


Eſcutcheon for the Ff ield of. a Coat of Arms. 


But what do I call an Escurch ON? An Eſcutebeon 


is a Shield or Coat, wherein the Bearing or Arms of any 
Perſon is repreſented, and is of a ſquare Figure, except - 


ing the bottom Part, which is uſually a lictle rounded, 


ending in a Point in the Middle. 
Note, That the Word Eſcuttheon is formed of the Fr ench 
Ecuſſon, and that from the Latin ſcutum,' Shield; 
hich was the Place, Arms were originally bore on, 
before ever they came in Banners; and till wherever 
they are placed, it is on ſomething repreſenting the 

Form of a Shield. — The Latin ſcutum, no doubt, 


came originally from the Greek Gig Leather, 


where with the Shields were uſually covered. 
Till within a few hundred Years the Eſcuiebeons of 
the French and Engliſh. were triangular: Thoſe of the 
Spanidrds are ſtill quite round at Bottom without any 
Point : Thoſe of che Lallians are oval; and thoſe of 
the Germans in Form of Cartoozes. 


The antient Eſcutcheons were generally couched or in- 


clin'd ; and they only began to place them upright, 

| when Crowns, Sc. were put over them by Way of 
; Creſt. ot Ie rl rept gi dmg 4: IA vos; * 
In France, Ecuſſon, Eſcutcheon, was formerly reſtrained 

de a Shield, or Coat pointed at Bottom; by which it was 
diſtinguiſhed from the Ecu, which was quite ſquare, and 


==_ only allowed to be bore by the Counts and Viſcounts. 


Thoſe of inferior Quality were confin'd to the Eſcuſſion, 
or pointed Eſcu. 33 


The ſeveral Parts or Points of the E ſculcheon have 


their ſeveral Names, viz. the Dexter Chief Point; the 
middle Chief; and the Siniſter Chief Point; the Honour 


Point; the Feſſe Point; the Nombril Point; the Dexter 


Baſe; the Middle, and the Sinifter Baſe Point. 
The Eſcutcbeon is diverſſy denominated, according to 


its Diviſions, It is called Dextered, when the perpendi- 


| cular Line that divides it, is to the Right of a third Part 
of the Eſcutebeon; Siniftered, when on the Left; tierced 


in pale, when this Line is double, and divides the Eſcut- 


_ cheon into three equal Parts; Paled, when increaſed to 


the Number of fix, eight, or ten. A horizontal Line 


makes the Chief, when at a third Part from the Top; the 
Plein, when at a third Part from the Bottom; and when 


double, in the Middle, at an equal Diſtance from both 
Extremes, it makes the Feſs, and the Tierced in/Feſs , 


when it is multiplied, it denominates it feſſed 5 when 
there are 8 or 10 equal Spaces, Burelle; a Diagonal from 
the dexter Point of the Chief, to the ſiniſter of the Baſe, 
makes it Tranché; the contrary, double. If it be double 
at equal Diſtances, the firſt makes Bands, and the Tierce 
in bende, and the other Barre, or Tierce in Bar; in- 
_ creaſing the Number of the firſt makes Band and 

Cotticé; and increaſing that of the ſecond, Barre and 
Traverſe.” © | Ts . 5 


There is alſo Eſcutcheon of Pretence, which is an In- 


 eſcutcheon, or little Eſculcheon, which a Man who has 


married an Heireſs, and has Iſſue by her, may bear 
over his own Coat of Arms; and in it the Arms of his 

Wife; and the ſurviving Iſſue will bear both Coats 
quarterly, _ OO RE | 


Ihe Surface, or Face of the Eſcutcheon, is called the 


FizLD, becauſe it contains the Atchievements antiently 
acquir'd in the Ficld of Battle, e. gr. the Field in the 
Coat of Arms of England, is Cules; in tuat of 


France, Azure, &c. which Field is always named in 


_ Blazoning, before any other Part of the Eſcutcheon, viz. 
in Blazoning the Kings of France Coat of Arms, we ſay 
Azure with three Flower de luces, or two in Chief 


and one in Point: The moſt modern Heralds, two 
and one. x #5, pag 


The Field being laid, we'll charge it with ſome 
Pieces, obſerving that all common Charges, or Bearings, 


are born in, upon, within, or between, Chief, Pale, Sel- 


tier, Chevron, Croſs 1 Canton F. 4 G. ron Pile 2 cut- 
chem Borders, ar ON ee Te 


10 Vol. II. 


8 
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1.2 true Deſcription of the Metals. 
and Colours uſed in Heraldry, I'll put ſome of them in an 


Sc. is indented or waved. 


cette Argent. 


paſſing it all around. The Bordure muſt be 


 Ermins. If the Bordure be char 


full Extent, may poſſeſs one Third of the Field. 


109 
Der of Colour or Metal, is when à Fleld 
is divided by a lingle Line, and the Charge exchapges 
Colour as it goes over both. a | | Soy 
There are different Lines in the Eſcutebeon, ns-77g bt; 
crooked, engrailed, invecked,' waived, crenelled, or embat- 
ted, nebulee, or cloudy, indented, and dancetee: ! nn gs 
A right Line. is carried equally throughout tlie Eſcut. 
cheon without rifing or falling. rn t 
A crooked Line is either bunched or corner d, which 
crooked Line is the Origin of all the following ones, viz. 

.; EncRaileD, or IN ORAILED (from the French 
Greſie, Hail) is when a Thing is repreſented with its 
dges ragged, or notched; circularly, as if broke by 
ſomething falling on it. - Sores cnt 
It differs from indented, in that the Breaches there are 
all in ſtrait Lines, but here ſemi- circular; and from in- 
vetted, in that the Points of the little Arches are turn d 
inwards towards the Middle of the Field; which is in- 
vected are turn'd, outwards. Spelman expreſſes it in Latin, 
by Imbricatus, others by Ingrediatus, and others by 
Ixvx ED, denotes a Thing flatted or furrowed, and 
is the juſt Reyerſe of Engrailed, becauſe the Points of 

invetted are turn'd/inward to the ordinary. + 


* 


Wavrp, is when a Bordure, or any ordinary Charge, 
177 its outer Lines indented, in Manner of the riſing or 
alli 


ng of Waves. This is alſo called andy, unde, 


 CntntLlLED, or EMBATTLED, is when any honour - 
able Ordinary is dented, after the Manner of Battle- 
ments of a Wall; the Origin hereof is, doubtleſs from 
the Figures of ſuch Walls being given to Warriors, ei- 
ther for having been the firſt at mounting, or the Chief 
in defending them. TW 1 5 ith 


Note, The French Word Crenell# comes from Cran, a 
.- Notch, or Interval; the Engliſb from its being a Place 
of Fighting or Battle. Upton, in Latin, calls this Im- 
 batallatum, a Word forged from the Engliſ; but 
moſt others term it Pinnatum, from Pinna, a Bat- 


NE BULED, is when a Coat is charged with ſeveral 


little Figures in Form of Clouds, running within one 


another, or, when the Ou 


0 1 
* 


ine of a Bordure, Ordinary, 


INDENTED, IN PEN TEE, is when the Outline of a 
Bordure, Ordinary, Cc. is notched in Form of the 


Teeth of a Saw. op HE PE: 1 
DaNCETTE, is when the Outline of any Bordure, or 
Ordinary, is indented very largely; the Largeneſs of the 
Indentures being the only Thing that diſtinguiſnes it 
from the indented. CCC Gd op on” 
There is alſo a Bearing of a Bend, called double 
Dancette , thus he beareth Azure, a bend double Dan- 
We may conclude, hence, that of theſe different 
Lines are compoſed all Bordures, and honourable Ordi- 
nanes, an Eſcutcheon is charged with. _ "HE 
A BorDuRE, is a Kind of Addition on the Limb of 
an Eſcutcheon, in Form of a Hem, or Girdle, encom- © 
X about one 
{ixth Part of the Breadth of the Shield, | 
Simple Bordure, is that which is of the ſame Colour or 
Metal throughout; and is the firſt Addition of younger 
Broth. 7 i 0 "Fl 
There are others 


componed, countered, ingrailed, in- 


dented, and charged with other Pieces; which make 


different Additions for younger. Brothers, in ſeveral - 

T the Line which conſtitutes the Bordure be ſtreight, 
and the Bordure plain, the Colour of the Bordure alone 
is named: As he bearzth Gules, a Bordure Or. If a Bor- 


dure be charged with any Parts of Plants or Flowers; 
they ſay, Yerdey of Trefoils. If it conſiſt of Ermins, 


Vairy, or any of the Furs, the Term is, Perflew of 

1 | rged with Marilets, 
the Word is, charged with an Enaluron of Martlets, &c. 
The Honour ABLE, or honourable Ordinarics, are the 
principal Ordinaries or Bearings, Which, when in their 


Theſe 
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Theſe are ten in Number, viz. the Croſs, Chief, 


Pale, Bend, Feſſe, Bar, Saltier, Chevron, Bordure, and 
*Orle. 


The Cnoss is defined by Guillim, an Ordinary com- 


poſed of four-fold Lines; whereof two are perpendicu- - 


ar, and the other two tranſverſe; for ſo we muſt con- 
*ceive of them, though. they be not drawn throughout, 
but meet by Couples, in four right Angles, tear the 


| Feſs-point in the Eſcutcheon. 
The Content of a Croſs is not always the ſame : For 


when it is not charged, canton'd, nor accompanied, it 

has only the fifth Part of the Field; but if it be charged 

it muſt contain the third Part thereof. | 
This Bearing was firſt beſtow'd on ſuch as had per- 


form' d, or at leaſt undertaken, ſome Servite for Chrif, 
and the Chriſtian Profeſſion ; and is held by divers the 


moſt honourable Charge in Heraldry. What brought 
it into fuch frequent Uſe, was the antient Expeditions in- 
to the Holy Land; and the Holy War Pilgrims, after 
their Pilgrimage, taking the Cro/s for their Cognizance, 


and the Enſign of that War being the Croſs; whence 
its Name Croiſade. Ms 


In thoſe Wars, ſays Mackenzy, the Scots carried St. 


Andrew's Croſs; the French a Croſs Argent; the Engliſh 


a Croſs Or; the German, Sable; the Italians, Azure ; 
the Spaniards, Gules, Thus the illuſtrious Family. of 
Montmorancy in France, carry the Croſs, becauſe they are 
the firſt Chriſtian Barons; and the Dukes of Savoy, be- 
cauſe they aſſiſted Rhodes againſt the Turks. 0 
St. George's Croſs, or the Red Croſs, in a Field Ar- 


gent, is now the Standard of England; that Saint being 


the reputed Patron of the Engliſb Nation. 


_  Guillim enumerates thirty-nine different Sorts of Croſſes 


uſed in Heraldry, viz. a Croſs voided, a Croſs wavy- 


| voided, a Croſs patee fimbriated, a Croſs patee fitched 


on the Foot, a Croſs patee on three Parts, and fitched on 
the fourth, a Croſs engrail'd, a Croſs potance, a Croſs 
flory, a Croſs potance voided, a Croſs avelane, a Croſs 
patee lambeaux, a Croſs furchee, a Croſs croſlet, a Croſs 


croſlet fitchee at the Point, a Croſs bottonee, a Croſs 


pommee, a Croſs urdee, a Croſs degraded fitchee, a 


| Croſs potent, a Croſs potent fitched, a Croſs calvary, a 
Croſs croſlet ſet in degrees, a Croſs patriarchal, a Croſs 


anchored, a Croſs molinee, a Croſs clechee, a Croſs flory 


or fleurdeliſee, a Croſs double fitchee, a Croſs a ſeeze 
Points, a Croſs miltinee, a Croſs raguled, a Croſs 
Pointed voided, a Croſs pall, a Tau, or S. Anthony's 
Croſs, a Croſs wided and couped, a Croſs couped 
pierced, a Croſs molinee pierced lozange-woup, a Croſs 
molinee quarter- pierced, a Saltier or St. Andrew's 
.. Croſs, Ge. : Tao 3 


A Cxoss voided, differs from the Croſs frimbriated, 


in that this latter does not ſhew the Field through it, 
as the other does. And the ſame obtains in other 


Ordinaries. | Er 
A Cross wavy-vorded, is a Croſs which has its 
Outlines indented, in Manner of the rifing and falling of 


Won 


A Cxoss patee is a Croſs ſmall in the Centre, and 
widening towards the Extremes; this is called in Latin, 
Crux patula ad Scopos, ſeu Crux patens. 51 5 

A Cross patee fitched on the Foot, is a Croſs whoſe 
Foot is made ſharp, that it may be more apt to be 


faſten'd any where. Mackenzy fays, it is called ftched, 


from the French Word fichte, and that Writing it 


 fitchee, with a t, is an Error. The ſame Author is of 


Opinion, that the Reaſon of Croſſes fitchte, being borne 
in Arms was, that the primitive Chriſtians did always 
carry Croſſes with them as Marks of Devotion, and when 
they ſettled themſelves in their Journey at any Place 


for Devotion, they fixed their portable Croſſes in the 
Ground, 


A Cnross patee on three Parts, and fitched on the 
fourth, 13 a Cr ofs winch has the whole fourth Part 


Igetive. 
A Cxoss engrailed, is a Croſs which has the Edges 
ragged, or notched circularly. $8 19h 
A Cxoss patonee, is a Croſs formed of bunched 
Lines; extending and ftretching to a certain patee 


the latter is regular and the former not. 


Form. Colomb calls it Croix enhendee, and not patoner. 
 Cross fleury, is a Croſs, which turns down its Exrre. 

mities like a Fleur de ys. Tn Latin this is termed Cy, 

Florida. © Mae Fr bp tn, A an 4A 

A. Cross velane, in Latin, Crux Avelana, is a Croſs 
whoſe Quarters reſemble. the 'Filberd Nuts. 

A Cxoss creſſelet, is a Croſs which terminates in Cry: 
ſets, r ET Hoe OL 2t =) 

A Cross botone, is a Croſs ' which the French Heralds 
call Trefflee, from Treffle, a Trefoil, or three-leaved Graſß. 
which the Ends of this Croſs. imitate. 7, | 7 

A Cross pomel, is a Crofs whoſe Extremities are in 
the Form of round Balls, like the End of the Guard 
and Graſp of a Sword, whence it borrows the Name 
Pomel, that End of the Guard of a Sword being called 
in French Le Pomeau, Pomel. . | 


1 


otherwiſe q ‚‚ e q lh Sd 
A Cross degraded fichte, is a Croſs, with Degrees or 
Sart er at each Extranet TIT 
A Cross potent, by the French called Potencie, in 
Latin, Crux patibularia, is a Croſs which has its Ex- 
treams in the Form of a Crutch, uſed for the Support of 
/ HHH: 

A Cross calvary, is 


A Cxross urde, ſeems to be the ſame with what we 


| a Croſs long in the Pale, and 
ſhort in the Arms, reſembling the Groſs of our Redemp- 
tion fixed on Mount Calbaꝝ nm. | 
Patriarchal Cross, is that where the Shaft is twice 
croſſed, the lower Arms or Traverſe being longer, 
and the upper ſhorter; it is alſo called a Croſs of 
So vo £6 ab Wo Re 5 
An anchored CRoss, is a Croſs whoſe Points thereof 


are made ſharp like thoſe of an Anchor. 


A CRoss moline, is that which turns round both 


Ways at all its Extremities, though not ſo wide or 


ſharp as that ſaid to be anchored. In Upton the Points 
are all cut off, which makes it very different from the 
Croſs anchored. This is called by the French Heralds, 
Fer de Moulin, q. d. Iron of, the Mill, ſuppoſed to re- 

preſent the Iron Ink, or Ink of a Mill, which ſuſtains 


the moving Mill Stone. 


| Cross clechee, is a Croſs open to the Light, or 8 

through with another inner one of the ſame Figure, 

e. gr. when a Croſs appears as if charged with another 

Croſs of the ſame Colour with the Field, or as if the 

Field appear*d through the Apertures thereof. 

Note, That the Word is French, ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed of Clef Key; the Ends of the Croſs being thought 


to bear ſome Reſemblance to the Bowls of the an- 
tient Keys. CE ay 8825 


But Colombiere, and ſome other Writers, will have 


this piercing to be only a Circumſtance of the Croſs 


Cleche, and call it by the Name Vuide, voided, The 
Thing that determines its Cleche, is its ſpreading from 


the Centre towards the Extremities, which are very wide, 


and ending in an Angle in the Middle. 3 
. Cmross flory, or Fleur de liſee, is a Croſs, the Extremi- 


ties whereof are in the Form of Flowers, Lillies, Flower 


de luces. | gs | 5 | © 
A Cross double fiche, or double fichy, is a Croſs whoſe 
Extremities are pointed at each Angle; that is, each 
Extremity has two Points: In Contradiſtinction to 
che, where the Extremity is ſharpened away to one 
Foint.. - - | | 5 
Leigh calls it double pilcby, which ſeems to be a Mi- 
ſtake. Gibbon expreſſes it by an octagonal Croſs, the 
two Points whereof at each Extremity are parted in- 
ward by a ſmall Space of a Line; by which it is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the Croſs of Malta; the two Points 
whereof proceed from a third Point, or acute Angle 
between them. — —ͤ— — 5 
Cnxoss 4 ſeize Pointes, is a Croſs, each Extremity 
whereof has four Points. 8 
| Cross milrine, is a Croſs, the Extremities whereof are 
hooked. pot: gg ; | 
A raguled Coss, is a Croſs whoſe Outlines are jagged 
or knotted. — Raguled differs from indented, in that 


A Cxkoss 


HERALDRY 


© 


Pallium, or archiepiſcopal Ornament ſent from Rome to 
Metro litans. : EO 3 
A Tav, or Cross of F. Anthony, is a Croſs in the 
Form of a T. — Morgan ſays, that in antient Times it 
was the Hieroglyphick of Security. 5 
A Cnross pierced, is a Croſs perforated, or ſtruc 
through, ſhewing as it were a Hole in it. } 
This Piercing is to be expreſſed in Blazon, as to its 
Shape : Thus if a Croſs has a ſquare Hole or Perfora- 
tion in the Center, it is blazon'd ſquare pierced, which 
18 ; proper than quarter Pierced, as Leigh ex- 
preſſes it, and accordingly the French Heralds call it 
percte en quarre. When the Hole or Perforation is round, 
it muſt be expreſſed round pierced, which Gibbon, in Latin, 
calls perforata, becauſe all Holes made with Piercers 
or Augers are round. If the Hole in the Center be in 
the Shape of a Lozenge, it 1s expreſſed pierced Lo- 


e ways. © | ee | 
All Piercings muſt be of the Colour of the Field, be- 


cauſe Facing implies the ſhewing of what is under the 


Ordinary or Bearing. Though when ſuch Figures ap- 
| 92 = the 8 a Gf, &c. of another Colour, 
the Croſs is not to be ſuppoſed pierced, but that the 
Figure on it is a Charge, and muſt be accordingly 
blazoned. * bode ab Po EO Eg Fog ek”, 
The SAL T1ER, is a Kind of St. Andrew's Croſs, an- 
tiently called the Croſs of Burgundy. —The Saltier may 
be faid to be compoſed of a bended Dexter and Siniſter, 

croſſing each other in the Center of the Eſcutcheon. 

Its ordinary Breadth when alone is one Third of the 
Eſcutcheon. It is ſometimes bore alaize, and ſometimes 
in Number, placed in different Parts of the Field: 
Sometimes charged, countercharged with the Field, ac- 
companied, raguled, engrailed, indented, quarterly- 


quartered, Qc. 


The Saltier was antiently a Piece of the Knight's Har- 


neſs, being faſtened to the Saddle, and ſerving him for a 
Stirrup to mount on; and it was hence it had its Name 
Saltier, by the French Sautoir, from ſauter, to leap. — 
It was made of Silk Cord, or ſome other Kind of Cord 
covered with rich Stuff. . 

Others will have it that the 8 Saltier was a Kind 
of Palliſade, ſerving to fence Parks, Woods, Sc. where 
wild Beaſts were incloſed. Though Spelman ſays it was 
an Inſtrument for the taking them, thus called, quod ſit 
in uſu in ſaltu. Laſtly, others aſſure us, that Saltier was 


antiently the Figure of an Engine, which being full of 


Pins was uſed in the ſcaling of the Walls of a beſieged” 


Place; whence its Origin from ſauter, as it helped the 

Soldiers to leap over the Wall. pe 7 
Colombiere adds thirty-three more/ Sorts of Croſſes to 
thoſe above-mention'd, via. A Croix remplie, which 
is only one Croſs charged with another; a Croſs party, 
that Is, one half of one Colour, and the other of ano- 
ther; a Croſs quartered, that is, the oppoſite Quarters of 
| ſeveral Colours; a Croſs of five Pieces, that is, of fo 
many Colours; a Croſs mouſſue and abaiſſee; a Croſs 


barbie; a Croſs croiſſantee, or creſcented, that is, having a 


Creſcent at each End ; a Croſs forked of three Points; a 
Croſs panetee of three Pieces; a Croſs reſſercelte ;, a Croſs 


_ pointed, a Croſs ankered, and ſur-ankered; a Croſs ankered 


with Snakes Heads; a Croſs orled ; a high Croſs , a Croſs 
rayonnante, or caſting out Rays of Glory; a Croſs o 
Malta; a Croſs of the Holy Ghoſt; a Croſs forked like the 
antient Reſts for Muſkets; a Croſs with eight Points; a 
Croſs bourdonnte ,, a Croſs cramponee and tournte ; a Croſs 
cablte ;, a Croſs inclining ; a Croſs Pater noſtree, that is 
made of Beads, though we moſt properly call it une croix 
en chapellet, a Croſs trefite ; a Croſs fleuronte ; a Croſs 
vaidee, clechie, and Pommette; a Croſs crenellie and 
Battilee;, a Croſs with four Steps to every Arm; a 
Croſs rounded; a Croſs and an half; a Croſs eſtoillle or 


ſet together ; a double Croſs ſolit in pale ; a long Croſs 
Cut in Pieces and diſmembered ; a Croſs couped, or cut 


Field; a Chevron ſurmounted by an half - Croſs ; four 
Tails of Ermins in a Croſs, the Tops of the Ermins op- 
polite to each other in. the Middle; four Pieces of Wire 


Bottom of a different Colour. 


Starways; a Croſs corded; a Croſs doubled of ſix Pieces 


1II 


placed croſs· ways, and counterpointing in the Center; 


the Croſs or Sword of St. James; Croſs potence tramponte 
on the dexter upper Arm, and a Potence about the Mid- 
de of the S.. J afl ese 

Theſe are the various Croſſes we find in the aforeſaid 
Authors, which ſome may think too many, as not being 


all uſed in England; but Heraldry, like all other Arts 


and Sciences, extends to all Countries, and all Terms uſed 
require to be explained, e. | | 
Nor is it only in Croſſes that the Variety is ſo great, 
the like is found in many' other Bearings, and particu- 
larly in Lions, and the Parts of them; whereas the ſame 
Colombiere gives us no leſs than ninety-ſix Varieties.” Leigb 
mentions but forty-ſix ſeveral Croſſes, Sylvanus Morgan 
twenty-ſix, Upton thirty, Johannes de Bado Aureo twelve, 
and others, whom it is needleſs to mention. — Upton 
owns, he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the various 
Croſſes uſed in Arms, for that they are ar preſent almoſt 
innumerable ; and therefore he only takes Notice of ſuch 
as had been uſed in his own Time. 
The CHize, is the ſecond honourable Ordinary, and 
is placed athwart the Top of the Coat, containing one 
muy Part of ies Height. +00 tn PIOra ey, 
When the Eſcutcheon is cut in Stone, or in Relievo, 


the Chief ſtands prominent beyond the reſt, and is ſup- 
Poſed to repreſent the Diadem of the antient Kings and 


relates, or the Caſks of the Knights. : | 
It is frequently without any Ornament; ſometimes it 
is charged with other Bearings; ſometimes it is of a 
Colour or Metal different from that of the Coat. 
The Line that binds it at Bottom is ſometimes * 5 
I 


ſometimes indented, engrailed, embatteled, lozenged, c. 
Thus, ſay they, the Field is Gules, a chief Argent, c. 


Again he bears Gules, a chief Crenele, or embatteled | 


Argent. | 


Sometimes one Chief is borne on another, expreſſed by 
a Line drawn along the upper Part of the Chief; when 
the Line is along the under Part it is called a Filler. 


The firſt is an Addition of Honour, the ſecond a Di- 


minution.: 


The Chief is ſaid to be abaiſed, when it is detached 


from the upper Edge of the Coat, by the Colour of the 
Field which is over it; and which retrenches from it 


one Third of its Height. —They alſo ſay, a Chief is 


chevroned, paled, or bended, when it has a Chevron, Pale, 
or Bend contiguous to it, and of the fame Colour with 
itſelf. — A Chief is ſaid to be ſupported, when the two 
Thirds a-top are of the Colour of the Field, and that at 
Par, the third honourable Honorary in my Cata- 
logue, is the Repreſentation of a Pale or Stake placed 


upright ; and comprehending the whole Height of the 


Coat, from the Top of the Chief to the Point. When 
the Pale is ſingle, it is to contain one Third of the 
Breadth of the Shield ; when there are ſeveral more 


properly called Pallets,” they are proportioned ſo, as 


that two take up two Fifths of the Shield, and three take 
up three Sevenths: And in thoſe Caſes the Number of 
Pieces is ſpecified as well as that of thoſe they are charged 
withal, Sc. e e e 
Pales are bore various Ways, as wavy, crenelle, faillis, 
indented, ingrailed, &c. There are alſo cometed and flaming 
Pales, which are pointed, ſometimes waved, cc. 
The French, ſays Mackenzy, obſerve that Soldiers in 
antient Times, carried Pales of Wood for their Encamp- 


ment, which they fixed in the Earth: And, according 


to Varenne, they are beſtowed on him who impaled a 
City for its Defence. 1 „ 
APalIET, in the Engliſh Heraldry, is the Moiety 
or one Halt of the Pale, and therefore receives its Name 
of Diminution, as being a demy or little Pale: And an 


Endorſe is the fourth Part of the Pallet. 


The French have no ſuch Diminutive of a Pale, tho 
they have ſuch a Bearing, which they only call Pale. 
The BED, our next honourable Ordinary, is formed 


by two Lines, drawn diagonally or athwart, from the 
through in Feſſe, of the two contrary Colours to the 


upper Part of the Shield on the Right, to the lower Part 


on the Left; being ſuppoſed to repreſent a Shoulder-Belt, 


or Scarf worn over the Shoulder: It contains a third | 
Part of the Field when charged, and a fifth when 1 
| ——_ t 


It is ſometimes indented, ingrailed, Sc. 


. Heralds ſpeak of a Bend dexter, and a Bend. ſiniſter.— 
A Bend dexter is that properly and abſolutely called a 
Bend; which Word dexter is uſually annexed to prevent 
Miſtakes, and diſtinguiſh it from the Bend finifter, which 
is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called after the French 
Heralds, a Bar, barre. | LO 155 

The Bend ſiniſter is ſubdivided into the Scarf or Scarp, 
and the Battoon ; which latter is the fourth Part of the 
Bend, and the moſt uſual Mark of Illegitimacy z but 
then it never extends itſelf quite athwart the Shield, but 
is cut off a little at each End. | 

When two ſtraight Lines drawn within the Bend, run 


nearly parallel to the outward Edges of it, this is called 


voiding ; and he that bears it, is ſaid to bear a Bend 


_ voided, 


A Bend is ſub. divided into a Benlet or Bandelet, which 
is the ſixth Part of the Shield; a Garter, which is the 
Moiety of a Bend; a Coſt, which is the fourth Part of a 

Bend; and a Ribband, which is the Moiety of a Coft or 


Coti e. 


cheon, divides it horizontally in the Middle, and ſepa- 


Pssz, the next honourable Ordinary of the Eſcut- 


rates the Chief from the Point. It is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent a broad Girdle, or Belt of Honour, which Knights 


at Arms were antiently girded withal. The Feſſe poſ- 
ſeſſes the Center of the Eſcutcheon, and contains in Breadth 


one third Part thereof. When it takes up leſs than its 


Proper Breadth it is called a Bar. 


The Feſſe has no Diminutives in the Engliſh Heraldry, 


which Mackenzy wonders at, ſeeing the Engliſh Heralds 


aſſign ſo many to other Ordinaries : While the French 


call little Faces, Trzangles, if they be equal in Number; 
and Burells if they be unequal, as five or ſeven. 


CHtvRoON, or CHEVERON, which is the next Ordi- 


nary, repreſents two Rafters of a Houſe joined together 
without any Diviſian : It deſcends from the Chief to- 


wards the Extremities of the Coat, in Form of a Pair of 


Compaſſes half open. * 


The Chevron is the Symbol of Protection, ſay ſome, 


or of Conſtancy according to others: Some ſay it repre- 


the Coat: When it is accompanied with any other Bear- 


ſents the Knight's Spurs; others, the Head-Attire of 
Prieſteſſes; others a Piece of the Liſt, or the Barrier, or 
Font at .. np fnmenue ns, : 

When it is alone it ſhould take up the third Part of 


ings, its Breadth muſt be adjuſted thereby. 


It is bore divers Ways, ſometimes in Chief, ſometimes | 


in Baſe, ſometimes marched, ſometimes reverſed, c. 


The Chevron is ſometimes charged with anorher Chev- 
ron, one Third of its own Height. 

Two Chevrons are allowed in the ſame Field, but not 
more; when they exceed that Number they are called 


 Chevronwiſe or Chevronels, There are Chevrons of ſeveral 
„8 . 


not approach the Head of the Chief, nor reach further 


A Chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its Point does 


than the Middle of the Coat; mutzlated when it does not 


Branches are of ſeveral Metals, or when Metal is oppoſed 


touch the Extremes of the Coat; cloven, wi. n the upper 
Point is taken off, ſo that the Pieces only touch at one 
of the Angles; broken, when one Branch is ſeparated 


into two Pieces ; couched, when the Point 1s turned to- 
wards one Side of the Eſcutcheon; divided, when the 


to Colour ; inverted, when the Point 1s towards the 
Point of the Coat, and its Branches towards the Chief. 


A Coat is faid to be chevroned, when it is filled with 


an equal Number of Chevrons, of Colour and Metal. 
Counterchevroned, is when it is ſo divided, as that Co- 

lour is oppoſite to Metal, and vice verſa. | 
The next in Order to the Chevron is the BAR, Bars, 


or BAR RE, nearly reſembling the Feſle ; from which it 
only differs by its Narrownels, and by this, that the Bar 


may be placed in any Part of the Field, whereas the Feſs 
is confined to a ſingle Place, BER, X 
The French have no ſuch Ordinary as this ; for what 


the Engliſh call a Bend ſiniſter, they call it a Barre; and 


when they ſay he bears Barres or Barre, they mean a 


5 Bearing like their Scarpes or bended Siniſter; and ſo on 


the contrary, when we blazon what they call Barrs 


Other. 


LDRY. 


or barry, they ſay Faces or fac. 
Slo, the next in Order, is an Ordinary conſiſtin 


of two ſtraight Lines drawn from divers Parts of the 


Eitutcheon, and meeting in an acute Angle in the feſs 
Point of the ſame. 2 | Do oil 
The Word is French, and literally ſignifies the Gre- 
mium or Lap. In Latin they are called pinnulæ oone, 
and Merli octango-laxi by the Italians, bo | 
Ik the Girons be eight in Number, fays Mackenzy, 
they need not be expreſſed, but if there be fewer, or 
more, it muſt. 2834s 728 | 
_ Girons are bore diverſely, viz. ſingle, by Couples of 
ſix, of cight, of ten, and of twelve. 5 
When a Coat has ſix, eight, or ten of theſe Girong 
meeting or centring in the Middle of the Coat, it is ſaid 
to be gironne or girrony. | n 
Some, inſtead of gironne, ſay parti, couppe, tranche, 
and zaille, by reaſon the Girons are formed by ſuch Di- 
viſions of the Field. Four Girons form a Saltier, and 
eight a Crols, Jo | 


. 
. 


Note, That the Heralds give ſeveral Reaſons for the 
| heretofore mention'd Ordinaries being called honoura- 
le. 1. Their great Antiquity, as having been uſed 
_ ever ſince Armoury was ſet on Foot. And, 2. For 


that they denote the Ornaments moſt neceſſary for no- 
ble and generous Men: Thus the Chief repreſents the 


Helmet, Wreath, or Crown, covering the Head : 


The Pale repreſents his Lance or Spear : The Bend 
and Bar, his Belt: The Feſſe, his Scarf: The Croſs 
and Saltier, his Sword: The Chevron, his Boots and 


Spurs: And the Bordure and Orle, his Coat of Mail. 
As to the allotting or diſtributing of theſe Ordina- 
_ ries, ſome Authors write, that when a Gentleman 


having behaved himfelf gallantly in Fight, was pre- 
ſented to the Prince, or General, and a fuitable Coat 


Armour order'd him; if he were wounded. in the 
Head, they gave him a Chief; if in the Legs he had 
a Chevron; and if his Sword and Armour were 


diſcolour'd with the Blood of Enemies, a Croſs or 


Bordure. 


Some Heralds have attempted to increaſe the Num- 


ber of honourable Ordinaries to twenty; adding to 
_ thoſe abovemention'd, the plain Quarter, the Eſcut- 
cheon, Cappe dexter and ſiniſter, Emmanch dexter and 


ſiniſter, Chauſſe dexter and ſiniſter, and the Point; 


but theſe are not yet authorized. 


Beſides the above-mention'd honourable Ordinaries, 
there are other Ordinaries, compoſed of the like 


Lines, vis. _ | 


The CaxTox, which is a {quare Portion of the Eſ- 
cutcheon, parted from the reſt. It has not any fixed 


Proportion; tho' regularly it ſhould be leſs than a Quar- 
ter: It is often only a ninth Part, and uſed as an Addi- 


tion or Difference, frequently to expreſs Baſtardy. 

The Canton is ſometimes placed at the right Corner, 
and ſometimes at the left, in which latter Caſe, it is cal- 
led a Canton ſiniſter. | EY 


The Canton is form'd of two ſtrait Lines, the one 


drawn perpendicularly from the Chief, and the other 
tranſverſe from the Side of the Eſcutcheon, and meet- 


ing therewith in a right Angle, near to the Corner of 


the Eſcutcheon. OOO 
Mackenzy and Guillim ſay, that it is called Canton 
from the French Word Canton, which ſignifies a Corner; 


and it repreſents the Banner which has been given to the 


Bearer, as a Reward of his Service; or at leaſt is equiva- 
lent, as if a Banner had been given him. _ 

The QUARTER, an Ordinary of the like Compoli- 
tion with the Canton, and occupies the ſame Places, and 
bears a great Reſemblance to it ; inſomuch that the ſame 
Rules that ſerve tor the one, may be attributed to the 
The ſole Difference between them is, that the 
Canton keeps only a Cantle or ſmall Portion of the 
Eſcutcheon; and the Quarter comprehends the full 
fourth Part of the Eſcutcheon. | 


The PII E, which is an Ordinary conſiſting of two- 


fold Lines, formed in the Manner of a Wedge; that's 
to ſay broad at the upper End, and diminiſhing by De- 
grees throughout with a comely Narrowneſs, and taper 


Growth, 
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Growth, meeting together at the lower End in an acute 


le. | Jak | 

Wk, ſays Mackenzy, repreſents that Engine where- 
by Soldiers and others ſecured the Foundations of their 
Buildings; and have ſince been given to ſuch as were 
very uſeful in founding Commonwealths, Colonies, or 
Families: But he obſerves, that three Piles are often 
miſtaken for the Paſſion-Nails, which were common 
Symbols aſſumed by ſuch as went to the Holy Land. 

Others are of Opinion, that the Pile is probably form- 
ed in Imitation of the Roman Pilum, which was a taper- 
ing Dart about 5 Feet long, and ſharpen'd at the Point 
with Steel. | 

The Pile is borne inverted, ingrailed, &:. like other 
Ordinaries, and iſſues indifferently from any Point of the 
| Verge of the Eſcutcheon. He bears a Pile Gules by the 

Name of Chandois. | N 8 
The Fl Ask, or FLancn, which is an Ordinary 
formed by an arched Line, which begins at the Corner of 
the Chief, and ends in the Baſe of the Eſcutcheon. 
Flanches are always borne by Pairs. 

Leigh makes Flanch and Flaſk two diſtinct Bearings, 
whereof the former is more bent in than the latter; but 
Gibbon judiciouſly makes them but one, which he calls 

The VorpzR, an Ordinary, whoſe Figure is much 
like that of the Haſt or Flauch; only that it does not 
bend ſo much. | 2 

This Armoury, they ſay, is properly the Reward of a 
| Gentlewoman that has well ſerve 
ways borne by Pairs. „ | 

Beſides the above-mention'd Charges of the Eſcut- 
cheon, which are called proper, there are others called 
common Charges, viz. celeſtial Intelligences, as Angels, 
Cherubims, &c. Planets, as the Sun, Moon, Stars, &c. 
Foſſils, as all Sorts of precious and other Stones; Vege- 
tables, as Fruits, Trees, Flowers, &c. Animals, as Lions, 
Leopards, Wolves, Horſes, . Griffins, Bears, Eagles, 
Cocks, &c. Fiſpes of all Sorts. SFM 


I'll begin by the Deſcription of Angels and Cheru- 


bims, which are either volant, ſtanding, or kneeling, with 


their Wings either extended, diſplayed, or croſſed; and 


theſe are often of different Metals or Colours. The 


Angels almoſt always at full Length; and the Cherubims 


with only their Head and Wings, Io 
Of the Heavenly Bodies, the. STAR is the firſt in Dig- 

nity, and being frequently borne on the Shield, and ho- 

nourable Ordinaries, I'Il ſpeak of it firſt, by obſerving, 


that it differs from the Mullet or Spur-Rawel, in that it 


is not pierced as this laſt is. I . 
Ihe SraAR, in Heraldry, uſually conſiſts of five Rays 
or Sparks. When it has ſix or eight, as among the Ger- 
mans and Halians, particular Mention muſt be made 
8 thereof in Blazoning. | 1.80: 19 


The Svx, is blazoned according to his different 
Phaſes, and is either ca 
when in its greateſt Radjancy z. as eclipſed, or in a 
Cloud, and ſometimes none but his Rays appesring. 


and is either Creſcent, when with ber Horns up to the 
Chief of the Eſcutcheon, or Increſcent, when ſhe enters 
into her firſt Quarter, and has her Horns towards the 
dexter Part of the Eſcutcheon ; and when in her Eclipſe, 
it is called Detriment. 5 t 


A CoMET has alſo its Place in Heraldry, and is called 
| Streaming. | x FN 4 PEEL Ny, 
Next to the Planets I'll place the Elements, ſince ſome- 
Umes they are found-in an Eſcutcheon. | 

The FIRE, which is conſider'd as the moſt noble of 
them, and is either Flamant or Scintillant, and ſome- 
times both, Er . | 

The Sz a, which we'll take for Water in general, is 
blazon'd waved, in French . = ie 

The Earth, is ſeldom or never repreſented: but in 
Part, in the Blazon, -which admits only of Mountains, 
Rocks, and Iſlands, which are differenced by their 
Metal or Colour. . | W ns 
Of all precious Stones, the Esc AR RUN LE is the moſt 
in Uſe in Heraldry ; and is a Charge or Bearing conſiſt- 
ing of _ or Spokes; four whereof make 
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| her Prince. It is al- 
| Conſideration; and 


called in its Glory, or rayoning, 


Jowlopped. 
The Moon, is alſo blazon'd according to its Phaſes; 


113 
a common Croſs, and tlie other four a Saltief t: 
Some call theſe Radii Battons, or Staves, bteauſe 
round and enriched with Buttons, or pearP'd like Pilgrims 
Staves ; and frequently tipped or terminated with Flower 
de Luces. Others blazon them royal Scepters, placed in 
Saltier pale and feſſe. "EN | | = 
From the Foſſils I'll paſs to the Vegetables; and among 
them place TRR xs firſt in Order; which are blazoned 
in a different Manner, according to their different Pro- 
ducts, Shapes, .&c. for Example, according to their 
Products, an Oak is blazoned. acorned, a Pine Apple 
Tree, Pear Tree, Sc. fructed; if repreſented with Fruits 
on them. ; e 8 
According to their Shapes, they are either Trunks of 
Trees, and are blazon'd eradicated, or mooted up by the 
Noot; or Limbs of Trees, and are blazon'd trankated, 
or raguled, or both; or Stocks or Stumps of Trees, and 
are blazon'd couped, or eradicated, or both; or Branches 
of Trees, which are blazon'd either ſtarved or ſlipped, or 
both : Or Slips or Leaves, which are blazon'd either 
pendant, bendways, barways, ſlipped, proper, in ſaltier, 


or exeffed, © 


The Fruits of Trees have alſo their Place in Heraldry, 
and are either ſlipped, pendant, erected, proper, or have 
their Stalks trunked. N | | 


Note, That Trees, their Trunks, Limbs, "Wop TOY 
Slips, Fruits, Sc. are all of the different Metals and 
Colours adapted to Heraldi g. 5 


Fro xs are the next Charges which fall under our 
are blazon'd either bearded, ſerded, 
rn... V 
From Flowers I'll paſs to HER RBS of all Sorts; and 
articularly to Coxx, which is blazon'd either couped, 
Jaded, eared, or in Stalks, or in Garbe or Sheaf, which 
Sheaf is ſubject to different Changes, according to the 
different Metals and Colours of Heraldry. e 
We muſt not forget here the Fleur de lys, which is the 
Bearing of the Kings of France; and which are blazon'd 
either Or, Argent, &c. according to the different Sorts 
of Metals, and Colours of Heraldry. e 
TRETOIL, which is blazon'd either erazed in the 
Stalk, or flipped ; as well as the Cinquefoils. TT 
AniMaALs are the next in Order. 
Lyons, Griffins, Wolves, and Bears, if exactly in 


Pale, are ſaid to be rampani; but if ſet more bend- ways, 


Lyons, Wolves, and Bears, are ſaliant; Griffins, ſegrant. 
Lyons are alſo langued (i. e. tongued) and armed, i. e. 
have their Nails of ſome different Colour from that 


of the Body. Griffins are armed, i. e, their Talons 


are of a different Colour from the reſt of their Body. 
Eagles and Swans membered, i. e. when their Feet are of 
a different Colour from the reſt of their Body. Hawks 
are jeſſed and balled ; jeſſed, when they ſeem to ſpring or 
ſhoot out of ſome other Charge. Cocks are armed, creſt- 
ed, and velloped. Creſted when their Creſt is different 
from the reſt of the Body. Capons are armed, creſted, and 

Lyons are moſt commonly borne whole, and then 
they are either rampant,” guardant, or rampant-regardant. 
When they are ſet more bend-ways, they are term'd ſa- 


liant. Alſo they are borne paſſant, paſſant-regardant; 


ſejant (or fitting) couchant (or 
Jeſſant, iſſuant, and naifſant, 

| Lyons, or any other Creature that proceeds from the 
Bottom of any Ordinary, is term'd iſſuant; when over 
two Colours, jeſſant; when from the Middle, naiſſant, 


lying) dormant (or ſleeping ) 


or ſwimming ; yet theſe are ſometimes called Demi-Lyons. 


A Lyon, or other Thing, faid to be unbraled, is when 
the Shape is only tricked out with a Pencil, and the Field 
appears through it. Lyons are ſometunes borne barry, 

viwy;: nebuier; Gre, one a oa 
 STacs are blazon'd either ripping, ſtanding at gaze, 
lodged (when reſting on a Mount) ſpringing forward, and 
currant (when running). Bucks, when their Hotns are 
2 of, are ſaid to be attired. All Creatures that are 
t one paſſing contrary to the other, are ſaid to be coun- 
ter paſſant; it two ſtand Face to Face upright, they are 

term*d combatant ; if Back to Back, endorſed. £ 
Creatures partly borne, as the Head,, Leg, &c. are 
6 g either 


with Flower de Luces, Sc. in their 
ſaid ſwallowing or devouring. 

All Fowis are borne going, ſitting, ſtanding, or vo- 
lant, i. e. flying. The Beeks and Feet of Cocks, c. 
are termed armed. But Eagles Feet are called Talons, 

they are often borne with two Heads, and now 
and then cloſed, which is when their Wings are not 
ſpread, | 

FisHEs are either term'd naiant, or hauriant. Naiant 

or natant, when drawn in an horizontal Poſture, feſſe- 
wiſe, or traverſly a-croſs the Eſcutcheon ; that being 

their ſwimming Poſture. Hauriant when erected up- 
right. When three or four are borne intermixing with 
each other, it is term'd fretted. n 

Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, or any other Thing, when 
but three in the Field, and not ſaid to be in pale, in bend, 
or in feſſe, they always ſtand two above, and one be- 

low; and when there are ſix, three, two, and one. If 
there be any Ordinary in the Field, where are three 
Things, it alters not their Poſition ; but if there be ſix, 
they are commonly ſet otherwiſe. | 5 
Beaſts, Birds, Flowers, Fc. when of the Colour na- 
tural to them, in Blazoning, are term'd proper. 


Mouth, it may be 


Note, That Mortlets are Birds always painted without 
Legs, becauſe they never uſe them, although they 


have them; and Alerions are Birds wanting Beaks, 


Legs, and Feet. Furs have alſo a Place in Heraldry, 


particularly Ermin, or Ermine, which is a white Fur, Fur in its natural Blazon, ſhould always be Argent and 


| pPowder'd or interſperſed with black Spots. 


It is ſuppoſed to repreſent the Skin of an Animal of 
the ſame Penomination ; which ſome will have a Water- 
Rat, others a Sort of Weazel, and others an Armenian 
Mouſe, In Effect, there is no Animal whoſe Skin na- 
turally correſponds to the Herald's Ermin. | 
The Animal is Milk white, and ſo far it is from Spots, 


that Tradition has it, he will rather die, or be taken, 


than ſully its Whiteneſs. Whence its ſymbolical Uſe. 
But white Skins having for many Ages been uſed for 
the Linings of the Robes of Magiſtrates, and great Men ; 
the Furriers at length, to add to their Beauty, uſed to 
ſew Bits of the black Tails of thoſe Creatures upon the 
white Skins, to render them the more conſpicuous ; 
which Alteration was introduc'd into Armoury. 


Ihe fable Spots in Ermin, are not of any determinate 
Number, but may be more or leſs at the Pleaſure of the 
Painter or Furrier. : 


We call Ermine, v. g. a Croſs Ermine, a Croſs an. 


poſed of four Ermin Spots. It mult be obſerv'd, that the 
Colours in ſuch Arms are not to be expreſſed, by Rea- 
| ſon neither the Croſs nor the Arms can be of any Colour 
but white e ð 88 | 

Colombiere blazons it, quatre queues d' Ermine en Croix. 


The Editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus, a Croſs of fonr 
Ermines; or more properly of four Ermine Spots in the 


Croſs; it is the Coat of Hurſton in Cheſhire, 

The Coat of the antient Dukes of Bretagne, 
_ preſent of the Province, is Ermines ſans numbre; or a 
Field Ermine, without any Charge or Addition; and 
that of the Houſe of Coetlogon, is by Conceſſion of thoſe 
Dukes, as a Reward for the great Attachment of my 
Anceſtors to their natural Sovereigns, and their ſignal 
Services both in the Field, and in the Cabinet, a Field 
Gules, charged with three Eſcutcheons Ermine, two in 
Chief and one in Point; or according to our modern 
Manner of Blazoning, wo and one. 

ERrmMins are uſed by ſome Engliſh Writers for the Re- 
verſe of Ermins, i. e. for white Spots on a black Field: 
But on what Foundation no Body can tell, for the French, 
from whom the Engliſh (as they themſelves confeſs) have 
their Heraldry, have no ſuch Term, but call this black 


powder'd with white, Contre-Ermine ; as denoting the 


Counter, or Reverſe of 
with black. 
What the French blazon ſeme d' Ermines 


Ermine, which is white'powder'd 


de ſable, ſome 


a white Field powder'd with black 


and at 


HERALDRY. ; 
either eraſed (or torn off) couped (cut off) The Paw of 
a Lyon being called a Gams. 


When Lyons, Eagles, and other fierce Creatures are 
eating, they are term'd mvening z; but when they appear 


Engliſh Authors call it Zrminites, which ſhould feety 3 
Diminutive of Ermine, and naturally to ſignify little E- 
mines; but they are miſtaken, ſince Erminites expreſſes 


z only every Spot has 
a little red Hair therein. en 


Valk, is alſo a Kind of Fur or Doubling, conſiſting 
of divers little Pieces, Argent and Azure, reſembling x 


Dutch U, or a Bell-Glaſs. 


Vdirs have their Point Azure, oppoſite to their Point 
Argent, and the Baſe Argent to the Azure. 

When there are only two or three Yairs, the antienr 
Heralds call it great Yair, and when they are more 
ſmall Vair. | dt | 

Vair is intended to repreſent a Kind of Skin, uſed an- 
tiently by the Kings of France in lieu of Fur, and where. 
with the Gowns of the Prefidents a Mortier, the Coun- 
ſellors of the Court, the Heralds Coats, Sc. were lin'd 
till the fifteenth Century, _ ks 

It was properly the Skin of a Kind of Squirrel, called 
alſo in French Yair, and in Latin Scriveus; which was 
white underneath, and Dove-Colour a-top. It is de- 
ſcribed by Aldrovandus, under the Name of Scrives 
varia, and is the fame, according to Geſner, with the 
mus ponticus of Ariſtotle and Pliny ; which the Latins call 


_ varus or varius, from the Variety of its Colours. It's two 


Skins join'd together, make the Figure of the Vairs in 


Armories; being naturally White and Azure. 


Vair, Colombiere obſerves, is the ſecond Sort of Fur, 
antiently uſed as a Lining of the Garments of great Men; 
conſiſting of little Pieces, ſewed by the Furriers on white 
Skins; and becauſe theſe Pieces were uſually blue, thoſe 
who firſt ſettled the Rules of Heraldry, decreed, that this 


Azure. So if it be abſolutely faid, ſuch a Family bears 
Yair, it is ſuppoſed to be Argent and Azure, 
Regularly there muſt be but four Rows, or Ranks of 
Yair in the Shield; if there be either more or leſs, the 
Number muſt be ſpecified. The ſmalleſt Number being 
three Rows, is called befroy de pair; and the moſt be- 
ing five or ſix, is called menu or ſmall vair. c bh 
The Beffroy is alſo known by the firſt Figure on the 
dexter Side of the Eſcutcheon, being always of Metal, 
and in Form of a Belt; whereas that of mere vair, is in 
Shape of a Glaſs. RT Sond ey „ | 
| When a Coat is charged, 
blazon'd Vairy, or YVaire. = 
When the Colours are Argent and Azure, or White 
and Blue, it is very proper; if it be otherwiſe, the Colours 
are to be expreſly named, viz. Yairy of ſuch a Colour or 
Metal. He bears YVairy, Or, and Vert. This is particu. 
larly called Yair compoſed. — F 
The Bearings are likewiſe ſaid to be Vairy, when they 
are charged with Vairs. When Chiefs, Croſſes, Pales, 
Feſſes, Sc. happen to be Vain, the Number of Ranks 
are to be ſpecifiet. e CE | 
Fairy Gowns are obſerved by Julius Pollux, to have 
been the Habit of the antient Gauls, as Ermins were of 
the Armenians. „„ © 
Artificial Things have alſo been borrowed by the In- 


or chequer*d with 7air, it is 


ventors of the Art of Heraldry, to make of them Charges | 


for their Eſcutcheons, as Crowns, Scepters, Swords, 
Rings, Battering-Rams, Cannons, Bows, Arrows, Stir- 
rups, Horſe-Shoes, Rowels of Stirrups, Lozenges, Fu- 
file, Sc. All which Charges have the ſame different 


Poſitions in a Shield, with the honourable Ordinaries z 


for they are either placed in Chief, in Pale, or in Point, 
or ſaltier-wiſe, bend-wiſe, or bar-wiſe, Sc. h 


Note, That there are ſeveral Charges, fingular in their 
Kind, and which are found no where but in Heralary, 
and have ſcarce any Meaning, viz. Fret, Compony, 

and Gobony, — — | 
FRET, is a Bearing conſiſting of ſix Bars, croſſed, 
and interlaſſed fret-wiſe. Guillim derives the Word 
from the French Rets, Net: But the Reader will ea- 
ſily furniſh himſelf with a better Etymology, from 
the Word Fret in Architecture. Some call this the 


True Lover's Knot ; others Harrington's Knot, becauſe 


it is their Arms, and nodo firmo the Motto. Gibbon 


\ 


:« for calling it Heraldorum nodus amatorius. 
' When it conſiſts of more than ſix Pieces, the Num- 
ber mult be ſpecified. TN | 

Comeony. — A Bordure compone, is that form'd 
or compos'd of a Row of angular Parts, or Chequers 
of two Colours. „ 

Compound or compoſed, is alſo uſed in the general, 
for a Bordure, a Pale, or a Feſſe, compoſed of two 
different Colours or Metals diſpoſed alternately, ſepa- 
rated, and divided by Fillets, excepting at the Cor- 


ners; where the Junctures are made in the Form of a 


Goat's Foot. 
Gopowy, is the ſame as Compony 
Cuztcky, is where the Shield, or a Part thereof, 
as a Bordure, is checquer'd, or divided into Chequers, 
or Squares. 


Where there is but one Row of Squares, it is not 


properly called Checky, but Countercomponed, 
* Checky, according to Colombiere, is one of the moſt 
noble, and antient Figures in all Armoury; and 
_ ought never to be given but to Perſons who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in War: For it repreſents a 
Cheſs-Board, which itſelf is a Repreſentation of a 
Field of Battle. The Pawns and Men, placed on both 
Sides, repreſents the Soldiers of the two Armies; 
which move, advance, attack, or retire, according to 
the Will of the two Gameſters, who are the Generals. 
But had Colombiere been acquainted with England, he 
had known that ſo noble a Piece of Armoury is render- 
ed ſo deſpicable here, as to be made the diſtinguiſhable 
Sign of an Ale-Houſe ; becauſe, perhaps, it is often 
made a Field of Battle, when the Knights of Malt 
find themſelves inſpired with a warlike Humour. 
Checky is always compoſed of Metal and Colour. 
Some Authors would have it 
Sorts of Furs, 19 5 | | 
When the whole Eſcutcheon is chequer'd, it ſhould 
ordinarily contain fix Ranges: There is no Need of 
Blazoning to expreſs them ; only it muſt be obſerved 
to begin to blazon by the firſt Square in Chief on the 
dexter Side; ſo that, if that be Or, and the next 
_ Gules, the Houſe or Family is ſaid to bear Checky, Or, 
) NT 0 oY 
When the whole Shield is not checquer'd, but only 
the Chief, a Bend, Croſs, or the like, the Number of 
Ranges ſhould be expreſſed. . 


| Heralds have alſo invented Pieces, wherewith they 
charge their Eſcutchton to diſtinguiſh Families, and 


make a Difference between Brothers, as alſo to diſtin- 


guiſh legitimate from natural Iſſues, or Children. 
Thoſe Pieces are, a LABEL of three Points for the 
eldeſt Son. 5 0 e WEN. 


Note, That a Label, in French a Lambel, is eſtcemed 


the moſt honourable of all Differences, and is form'd L 
by a Fillet uſually placed in the Middle, and along 


the Chief of the Coat, without touching its Extremi- 
ties. Its Breadth ought to be a ninth Part of the 
Chief, It is adorn'd with Pendants, ſomething like 
the Drops under the Triglyphs in the Dorick Frieze. 


When there are above three Pendants, the Number 
muſt be {| 


pecified in Blazoning. There are ſome- 
times fix, e. jo | 
A Creſcent for the ſecond Son. 
A Mullet for the third Son. 
A Martlet for the fourth Son. 
An Annulet for the fifth Son. 
A Flower de luce for the ſixth Son. 
And they have appointed for the eldeſt Son of the 
ſecond Houſe, a Label upon a Creſcent ; the ſecond a 
Creſcent upon a Creſcent , the third a Mullet upon a Creſ- 
cent; and ſo on. | : bg | 


And for the eldeſt Son of a third Houſe, a Label upon 


a Mullet, the ſecond a Creſcent upo 
; pena Mullet, &c. but 
Daughters all bear their Father's Coat without any 


ifference. | e 

A Baſtard's Arms ſhould be croſſed with a Bar, Fil- 

ch or traverſe from the Left to the Right. They were 

not formerly allowed to carry the Arms of their Father, 
o | | 2 X | 
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ranked among the 


IF 
and therefore they invented Arms for themſelves. The 
Difference for the King of France's legitimated Children, 
is a Batton Pery en Barre. 5 5 Ione ig 
Having given an exact Deſcription of all the diffe- 
rent Charges of any Kind whatſoever, an Eſcutcheon can 
be charged with, and of the Pieces, which mark the 


Diſtinction of Families, and the Difference between 


Brothers, I muſt paſs to thoſe which Heralds have placed 
over the Eſcutcheon, to mark the Difference of Nobility; 
beginning by the HELMET. | , | 
The HeLmeT was antiently an Armour of Defence, 
wore by the Cavaliers, both in War and in Tournaments, 
as a Cover and Defence of the Head; and {till uſed by 
Way of Creſt or Ornament over the Shield, or Coat of 
Arms. fe | 
The Helmet is known by divers other Names, as the 
Caſk, Head-piece, Steel Cap, &c. | oh 
The Helmet cover'd the Head and Face, only leaving 
an Aperture about the Eyes, ſecured by Bars, which 
% ks "pd 
The Helmet is bore in Armoury as a Mark of Nobi- 
lity; and by the different Circumſtance of the Bearing 
of the Helmet, are the different Degrees of Nobility in- 
dicated. In France, whence all the Engliſh Heraldry ori- 


ginally came, the following Rules obtain. - 


A Perſon newly enobled, or made a Gentleman; bears 
over his Eſcutcheon a Helmet of bright Iron or Steel, in 
profile, or ſtanding ſideways ; the Vifor quite cloſe. 

A Gentleman of three Deſcents bears it a little open, 
but {till in profile; ſhewing three Bars of the Viſor. 

Antient Knights, Sc. have it in profile, but ſhewing 
five Bars; the Edges of Silver, „ 


A Baron's Helmet is of Silver, the Edges Gold; with 


ſeven Bars, neither quite in profile, nor yet in front; 
with a Coronet over it, adorned with Pearls. . 
Viſcounts, and Earls, formerly bore a ſilver Helmet, 
with gold Edges, its Poſition like the former; but now 
they bear it quite fronting, with a Coronet over it. 
Marquiſſes bear a ſilver Helmet, damaſked, fronting; 
with eleven Bars, and their Coronettss. 
Dukes, and Princes, have their Helmet damaſked, 
fronting ; the Viſor almoſt open, and without Bars; 


with their Coronets over t nen. 
Laſtly, the Helmets of Kings and Princes are all of 


Gold, damaſked, full fronting, and the Viſor quite open, 
and without Bars. 8 1 „ 
The Helmets of Baſtards are turn'd to the Left, to de- 
note their Baſtardy. 3 "A „ 

Among the Engliſb Heralds, theſe Laws are of late 
ſomewhat varied. —Leigh will have the Helmet in pro- 
file, and cloſe; to belong to Knights : But all other 


* 


Authors give it to Eſquires and Gentlemen. 


Io a Knight they aſſign the Helmet ſtanding right L 
forward, and the Bearer a little open. ä 


The Helmet in profile, or poſited ſideways, and open, 
with Bars, belongs to a Nobleman under the Condition 
%/%ͤ ³my wm; 8 

The Helmet right forward; and open, with many Bars, 


is aſſigned to Dukes, Princes, and Kings. 

Over the Helmet is placed a Crown, or Coronet, diffe- 
rent, according to the different Degree of Nobility, from 
a Baron to an Emperor. is 


: 


Over the Helmet of a Baron, the Engliſh Heralds put 


a Coronet, which has but ſix Pearls, four of them in 


Sight: The French Heralds a gold Circle, adorned with 
Pearls turned round it, in form of Necklaces. _ 
Over that of a Viſcount, a Coronet ſet full of Pearls 


_ Cloſe to the Circle. And the French, one which has but 


ſix Pearls, three of them in Sight. | 


| Over that of an Earl, a Coronet of Pearls, and Straw- 


berry Leaves.—And the French, one ſet full of Pearls, 
cloſe to the Circle or Ring. eee | 


Over that of a Marquis, a Coronet of Strawberry 


Leaves, and Pearls. — And the French the ſame. 


. Over that of a Duke, a Coronet, all Strawberry Leaves. 
—— The French the ſame, | | 1 


Over that of a Prince, a Coronet compoſed of Croſſes 
and Flower-de-Luces.— The French all Flower- de-Lucts 
for the Princes of the Blood. 


The Electoral Crown, or Coronet, is a ſcarlet Cap, 
SEEN, turned 
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turned up with Ermine, cloſed with a Semi-circle of 
Gold, all covered with Pearls: On the Top is a Globe 


with a Croſs thereon. 


The Spaniſh CRown, is adorned with large indented 
Leaves, covered with Diadems, bordering on a Globe, 
furmounted with a Croſs. * | 

The Engliſh Crown, is adorned with four Croſſes, in 
the Manner of thoſe of Malta; between which are 
Flower-de-Luces : It is covered with four Diadems, 
which meet at a little Globe ſupporting a Croſs. 

The French Crown, is a Circle of Flower-de-Luces, 
encompaſſed with ſix Diadems bearing a-top a double 
Flower-de-Luce, which is the Creſt of France. 

The Imperial CRowNn, is a Bonnet, or Tiara, with a 
Semi-circle of Gold, ſupporting a Globe, with a Croſs 
a- top. | | 


Note, That in the remoteſt Antiquity, the Crown was 
only given to Gods: Pliny fays, that Bacchus was the 
firſt who uſed it: Pherecydes, cited by Tertullian de 
Corona, ſays Saturn: Diodorus aſcribes it to Jupiter, 
after his Victory over the Titans: Q Fabius Pictor 


attributes the Invention to Janus; adding, that it was 


an Ornament he uſed in ſacrificing: Leo the Egyptian 
ſays, it was Js who firſt wore a Crown, and that it 
conſiſted of Ears of Corn; the Uſe whereof ſhe firſt 
taught Men. 5 . 5 
In this moſt Authors agree, that the Crown origi- 
nally was rather a religious than a civil Ornament; ra- 


ther one of the Pontificalia than the Regalia: That it 

only became common to Kings, as the antient Kings 
were Prieſts as well as Princes (hence regale Sacerdo- 

tium) and that the modern Princes are entitled to 
it in their eccleſiaſtical Capacity, as well as their 


temporal. : 


The firſt Crowns were no more than a Bandelet 


or Head-band, drawn round the Head, and tied be- 
hind ; as we ſtill ſee it repreſented on Medals, around 
the Head of Jupiter, the Ptolemies, and the Kings of 
_ Syria. Afterwards they conſiſted of two Bandelets ; 
by Degrees they took Branches of Trees of divers 
Kinds: At length they added Flowers; inſomuch 


that Tertullian de Corond aſſures us (from Claudius Sa- 


River Gods, of Bulruſhes ; that of Apollo, ſometimes 
of Laurel, ſometimes of Ruſnes; that of Saturn, new 
Figs ; that of Hercules, Poplar; that of Pan, Pine, 


turninus who had wrote expreſly on the Subject) there the publick Games. 53 3 
was not any Plant whereof Crowns had not been made. Father Daniel ſays, that S. Louis King of France I 
Woods and Groves were ſearched to find different ranſom'd the Crown of Thorns of our Saviour, which I 
| Crowns for the ſeveral Deities. Thus on Medals, we had been pawn'd by Baldwin, Emperor of Conſtantino- I 
find Jupiter's Crown of Flowers, more frequently of ple, tor an immenſe Sum of Money; and tranſported Y 
Laurel; Juno of the Vine; that of Bacchus the Vine it with great Ceremony to France, where it is ſtill kept 
with Grapes, Vine-Leaves, and Branches of Ivy, with in the Holy Chapel. The Author of the Hiſtory of I 
Flowers and Berries; thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and the S. Louis, adds, that the Thorns were ſtill green in his J 


or Alder; that of Lucina, Dittany; that of the Hore, 


the Fruits proper to each Seaſon; that of the Graces, 
Olive-Branches, as well as that of Minerva; that of 


Venus, Roſes; of Ceres, Ears of Corn, as well as that 


of Jie; that of the Lares, Myrtle, or Roſemary. 


Crowns were not only uſed on the Statues and 


Images of the Gods, by the Prieſts in ſacrificing, and 
by Kings and Emperors, but alſo on Altars, Temples, 
Doors of Houſes, ſacred Veſſels, Victims, Ships, &c. 


The Argonothete crowned thoſe who were Victors 


in the ſolemn Games, Warriors, &c. 


From ſome Paſſages in Euſebius Cæſarienſis, ſome . 
Authors conclude, that Biſhops had likewiſe antiently 


their Crowns. 


Among the Romans there were various Kinds of 
Crowns, diſtributed as Rewards of military Atchiey- 
ments. The oval Crown was the firſt made of Myr. 


tle; and was beſtow'd on Generals who had been vic. 
torious over Slaves or Enemies unworthy of the Roma 


Valour, and who were entitled to the Honour of the 
leſſer Triumph, called Ovation. | 
The ſecond was the naval, or roſtral Crown, con. 


| ſiſting of a Circle of Gold, raiſed with Prows ang. 
Poops of Ships; given to the Captain who firſt 


grappled, or the Soldiers who firſt jumped a- board 
an Enemy's Ship. : | 

The third called Vallaris or Caſtrenfis, was alſo x 
Circle of Gold, raiſed with Piles or Palliſades, given 
him who firſt leaped into the Enemy's Camp, or 
forc'd the Palliſades. | | | 

The fourth called mural Crown, was a Circle of 
Gold, indented or imbattled ; given him who firſt 
mounted the Wall of a Place beſieged, and there 
lodged a Standard. This Crown we allo find given 


on Medals, to the particular Genii and Guardians of 


Provinces and Places. 


| The fifth the civick Crown, made of a Branch of 
green Oak; given him who had ſaved the Life of a 


Citizen in a Battle or an Affaulr. 
The ſixth was the triumphal Crown, made of 


Branches of Laurel, given to a General who had gain- 


ed a Battle, or conquer'd a Province. This was after- 
wards made of Gold. F 
The ſeventh, the Corona obſidionalis, or Graminea, 


made of Graſs or Herbs found on the Ground; given 
to a General who had delivered a Roman Army be- 
ſieged by the Enemy, and obliged them to decamp. 
The eighth was alſo a Crown of Laurel, given by 
the Greeks to their Athlete ; and by the Romans to 
thoſe who had negotiated or confirm'd a Peace with 
an Enemy; this was the leaſt eſteemed. Beſides 


theſe in Antiquity we meet with radial Crowns, given 
to Princes at their Tranſlation among the Gods, whe- 


ther before or after their Death. Caſaubon ſays, this 
Sort of Crowns was peculiar to Deities, yet it is cer- 


tain Nero took it in his Life-Time. 


_ Athletick Crowns were deſtin'd to crown Victors at = 


Days. Some Writers, from Clemens Alexandrinus, 
hold that it was made of Bramble, ex rubo; others 
of black Thorn, ex rammo; others of white Thorn, 
Thoſe who ſee it in the Chapel, take it to be the Jun- 


cus marinus. _ 1 | 
_ Galiot derives the Word Corona, whence Crown, 


from the Latin Cornu, Horn; becauſe the antient 
Crowns were pointed in Manner of Horns; which 
were antiently, both by Fews and Gentiles, eſteemed 
as Marks of Power, Strength, Authority, and Em- - 
pire. Hence, in the holy Scripture, Horns are 


us'd for the regal Dignity : And accordingly Horn 
ß . e in the Hebrew, are expreſſed by the lame 
Ords. | | | 


Biſhops and Abbots, inſtead of a Helmet, place a 


Mitre over their Eſcutcheon; the Biſhops theirs in Front, 
The Roman Emperors had four Kinds of Crowns, and that of an Abbot in Profile. Though Biſhops in 
- ſtill ſeen on Medals, viz. a Crown of Laurel, a ra- France, cauſe to be placed over their Eſcutcheon, the 
diating Crown, a Crown adorn'd with Pearls and Coronet borne by their Houſe or Family, together with 
precious Stones, the fourth a Kind of Bonnet, or Cap, the Mitre, placed front-wiſe, on the Right of the Coro- 
| ſomething like the Mortier wore by the Preſidents of net, and the Croſier on the Left. An Archbiſhop, be- 
— the Parliaments of France. et ſides the Mitre and Croſier, places a double Croſs in 
The firſt was that ordinarily uſed from the Time of pale behind his Eſcutcheon, the double Arms of the 
Julius Ceſar : The Right of bearing it was granted Croſs, ſurmounting the Coronet, and placed in Front. 
him by the Senate; ſome ſay on Account of his Bald- The Biſhops of the Church of England content them 
neſs, and afterwards continued to his Succeſſors. ſelves with impaling their Arms with thoſe of their 
Juſtinian was the firſt who took that of the Bonnet- Dioceſe, over which is placed a Mitre in Front. i 
- 2 : 


If the Biſhop be a Cardinal, the Cardinal's Hat with 
Gxteen Loops is placed over all, moo 
The Pope has over his Eſcutcheon a Crown campoſed 
of a Cap or Tiara, and a triple Crown incompaſſing it, 
having two Pendants like the Biſhop's Mitres: Thoſe 
three Crowns are ſuppoſed to repreſent the triple Capacity 
attributed to him by the Catholicks, viz. as high Prieſt, 
ſupreme Judge, and ſole Legiſlator of the Chriſtians. . 
The Helmet, Crown, Coronet, Sc. are alſo often 
ſurmounted with what is called Cres ; which is always 
one of the Pieces of Heraldry, oftner an Animal, or Part 
thereof, than any Thing elſe. _ "= . 
Guillim ſays, that next to the Mantle, the Creſt or 
Cognizance claims the higheſt Place, bein ſeated on 
the moſt eminent Part of the Helmet; yet ſo as to ad- 


mit an Interpoſition of ſome, Eſcrol, Wreath, Chapeau 


or Hat, Crown, &c. _ ” it 
The Cres of the Arms of France, is a Flower de Lys, 
and that of the Arms of England, a Lion paſſant gardent, 


©" % 


_ crowned with an Imperial Crown. 


Note, That in the antient Tournaments the Cavaliers 


had Plumes of Feathers, eſpecially thoſe of Oſtriches 
and Herons, for their Creſts.3: theſe: Tufts they called 
Plumarts, and were placed in Tubes on the Top of 


high Caps or Bonnets. — Some had their Creſts of 


Leather, others of Parchment, Paſte-board, Oc. 
painted or varniſhed to keep out the Weather; others 
of Steel, Wood, Sc. on which were ſometimes repre- 
ſented a Member, r * rare ig the Coat, as an 

Eagle, Flower de Lys, Sc. but never any of thoſe 
called honourable Ordinaries, as Pale, Feſſe, &c.— 
The Creſts were changeable at Pleaſure, being reputed 
no other than as an arbitrary Deviſe or Ornament. 

Herodotus attributes the Riſe of Cres to the Carians, 
who firſt bore Feathers on their Caſks, and painted 
Figures on their Bucklers; whence the Perſians called 


| them Cocks. —The oldeſt of the heathen Gods are ſaid 


to have wore Creſts, even before Arms were made of 
Iron and Steel. — Jupiter Ammon bore a Ram's Head 
for his Creſt; Mars that of a Lion, or a Tyger caſt- 
ing out Fire at his Mouth and Noſtrils. Alexander the 


Great wore for his Creſt a Ram's Head, to inculcate 


that he was the Son of Jupiter Ammon; Julius Ceſar 
ſometimes. bore a Star to denote that he was deſcended 


from Venus; and ſometimes the Head of a Bull, or an 


Elephant with his Trunk; and ſometimes the Wolf 
that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. rye 
The Chriſtians in their firſt religious Wars were 
wont to wear a Croſs darting forth Rays for their 
Creſts, as well as on their Shields and Banners, as 
 Prugentins inſonm ũĩ—; hn trend 


Clypeorum infignia Chritus —_ 
Scripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita Criſtis. 


The antient Warriors bore Creſts to ſtrike Terror in 
their Enemies, at the Sight of the Spoils of Animals 


they had killed; or to give them the more formidable 


Mien, by making them appear taller, Sc. — Plutarch 
obſerves, that the Creſt of Pyrrbus was a Bunch of 
Feathers with a Stag's Horn; and Diodorus Siculus 
that of the Kings of Egypt, Lions Heads, Bulls, or 
Dragons. = SE, 


The Creſts have given Riſe to ſeveral Fables: The 
Antients, e. gr. give Serapis the Head of a Sparrow- 
Hawk, this being the Creſt of that Cavalier. Geryon, 
they made a Monſter with three Heads, becauſe he bore 
a triple Creſt ; they feigned that Proteus changed his 
Form every Moment, - becauſe, being King of Egypt, 
he frequently changed his Creſt; ſometimes bearing 
that of a Lion, ſometimes of a Dragon, So. 


The Creſt is eſteemed a greater Mark of Nobility than 


te Armoury, as being bore at Tournaments; to which 


none were admitted till they had given Proof of their 
Nobility. Sometimes it ſerves to diſtinguilh the ſeveral 


Branches of a Family: It has ſerved on Occaſions, as the 


diſtinguiſning Badge of Factions. 


Sometimes the Creſt is taken from the Device, but 
moſt uſually is formed of ſome Piece of the Arms: Thus 


HE RAL DRZ. 


Mermaid. 


Ducum. 


the Emperor's Cref is an Eagle, that of Caſtille a Caſtle, 
Sc. — Families that exchange Arms, as have done the 
Houſes of Brunſwick and Cologne, do not change their 


27 


— 


Creſts, the firſt ſtill retain the Horſe, and the latter the 


Having thus adorned the Fop of the Eſcutcheon 
with all its different Pieces or Ornaments, I'll adorn the 
Bottom thereof with a Motto, where it is moſt com- 
monly placed; though ſometimes a-top, and ſometimes 
round the M Y Ye ↄæ T. ty 
The Mor ro, is a ſhort Sentence or Phraſe. carried in 
a Scroll, generally under the Arms, alluding to the 
Name of the Bearer, ſometimes to the Bearing, and 
ſometimes to neither. hy" re OB Rees 

The Motto, or Word, ſays Guillim, is an external 
Ornament annexed to Coat- Armour; being the Inven- 
tion or Conceit of the Bearer, ſuccinctly and ſignifi- 
cantly expreſſed, uſually in three or four Words, Which 


are ſet on ſome Scroll or Compartiment, placed at the 
Foot of the Eſcutcheotn . i | 85 


As the Motto holds the | 
the laſt Blazoning. In Strictneſs it ſhould expreſs ſome- 
thing in the Archievement ; 
"whatſoever is the Fancy of the Deviſer. 


Note, That the Uſe of Motto's is very antient; Hiſtory 


both antient and prophane furniſhing - "Inſtances 


thereof, Our Anceſtors made choice of Motto*s to 


expreſs their predominant Paſſions, as of Piety, 


Love, War, Sc. or, ſome extraordinary Adventure 
befallen them; moſt of which from ſuch Originals, 
have become hereditary in divers Families. 


The Motto of the Royal Houſe of Bourbon is Efterance, 


Hope; and that of the late King Louis XIV. and of his 


Succeſſor, the preſent: King Louis XV. Nec pluribus 


impar. —The Motto of the Royal Family of England is, 
Dieu & mon Droit, God and my Right; and of the 
Order of the Garter, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, Shame be 
to him that evil thinks; of the Duke of Norfolk, Sola 


virtus invitia; of the Duke of Bedford, Che: ſara ſara 
of the Duke of Devonſbire, Cavendo tutus, alluding to 


the Family's Name Cavendiſh; of the Duke of Kingſton, 
Pit repone te, alluding to the Name Pierpoint; of the 
Earl of Radnor, Que ſupra, alluding to the three Stars 
in his Arms; of the Earl of Abingdon,” Virtus aricte 


fortior, alluding to three Battering Rams bore in the 


Arms; of Forteſcue Lord Clinton, Forte ſcutum ſalus 


Note, That if the Perſon be a Knight Companion of 
the Garter, his Eſcutcheon is environed with the Gar- 


ter buckled, and adorned with the Motto, Honi ſoit 


qui mal y penſe.— In France the Knights of St. Michael, 


- and of the Holy Ghoſt, have their Eſcutcheons en- 
vironed with the Collars of thoſe two Orders; and in 


blazoning ſuch an Eſcutcheon, it is ſaid to be envi- 


roned with the Collars of the King's Orders, 


an Atchievement, placed by the Side of the Shield, and 


ſeeming to hold or ſupport it. 


Supporters are chiefly Figures of Beaſts ; Figures WM 
human Creatures uſed for the like Purpoſes, are more 


properly called Tenants. _ 


Some make another Difference between Tenant and 


Supporter; when the Shield is bore by a ſingle Animal 


it is called Tenant, when by two they are called Sup- | 


parters. pay 35 
The Figures of Things inanimated ſometimes placed 


aſide the Eſcutcheons, but not touching, or ſeeming to 


bear them; though ſometimes called Supporters, are 
more properly called Cotiſes. 


The Supporters of the French Arms are Angels; 


which are ſaid to have been firſt introduced by Philip VI. 
his Device being an Angel overthrowing a Dragon; the 
Dragon being at that Time the Device of the King of 
England, | he 


, 


The Supporters of the Engliſh Arms are a Lion and 
an Unicorn; ſome of the former Kings had a 8 
R . and 


loweſt Place in Arms, ſo it is 


but Cuſtom has now received 


Next we'll put Sur o ERS to our Eſcutcheon, thus 
charged and adorned; which Supporters are Figures in 


_ 9 — 
—— æ—ͤ CY 


——— — eat te 


rons Gules. 
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and an Unicorn, others Griffins, and others Eagles. _ 

Thoſe of the Prince of Monaco are Auguſtine Monks; 
thoſe of the Family of the Ur/ini, Bears, in Alluſion to 
their Name. 888 | | 

In England none below the Degree of a Banneret are 
allowed Supporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called 
the High Nobility. —The Germans permit none but 
Princes and Noblemen of Rank to bear them. Among 
the French the Uſe is more promiſcuous, 

Supporters are always the laſt blazoned. 

The Eſcutcheon of Kings, Princes, and Dukes, 
with all its Ornaments and Supporters, is wrapped in a 
ManTLE, which has the Appearance of foulding of 
Cloth, Flouriſhing, or Drapery, that is in any Atchieve- 
ment drawn about the Coat of Arms. 8 

It is ſuppoſed originally to have been the Repreſenta- 
tion of a Mantle, or military Habit worn by antient Ca- 
valiers over their Armour to preſerve it from Ruſt: Or 


as others hold, a ſhort Covering only worn over the 
Helmet; which in After times was lengthened, and 


made to hang from the Helmet below the whole Shield. 


The Mantle is always faid in Blazon to be doubled, 
that is, lined throughout with one of the Furs, as Ermin, 
Pean, Vairy, &c. POR | 


The Mantle is ſeldom mentioned in blazoning a Coat 


of Arms, and it is not at all neceſſary to do it. 


Note, That having thus compleated our Eſcutcheon, we 


muſt proceed to the blazoning it ; which is decipher- 
ing it, and naming all the Parts thereof in their pro- 
per and particular Terms ; and which cannot be done 
without having Regard to the following Rules. 

1. The Metal, or Colour of the Field muſt be 
named firſt : — As Or, Argent, or Gules, &c. 2. The 
Manner of the Diviſion: of the Eſcutcheon by Line, 
whether downright or bendwiſe, and alſo the Dit- 
ference of the Line, whether it be indented, ingrailed, 


Sc. 3. The Charge which is on the Field. 4. Hav- 
ing thus expreſſed the Field, the Diviſion, and the 


Charge, if there be more Parts of the Field occupied 


by the Charge than one, you are to name the princi- 


pal Part of the Field firſt; 5. If there be more than 
one Kind of Charge in a Field, that in the chief Part 
is to be named firſt, 6. No Iteratior or Repetition 


of any of theſe four Words, of, or, and, with. 7. That 
there are but two Forms of Blazon, viz. Metals and 
Colours. 8. That Metal upon Metal, and Colour 
upon Colour is falſe Heraldry ; which admits of no 
Exception but in the Arms of Feruſalem, which are, 
Argent, a Croſs potent between four Croſlets, Or. 


Theſe previouſly conſidered, we'll begin by Blazoning 


the moſt ſimple Eſcutcheon, which is always accounted 


the nobleſt ; for the great Quantity of different Pieces an 
Eſcutcheon is charged with, is not a greater Mark of 
the Nobility of the Family who bears it. . 

The Arms of the Kings of France, for Inſtance, are 


of the Houſe of Auſtria, that there were Princes of the 
Houſe of Bourbon, when there were no Gentlemen yet 
of that of Auſtria, _ i 5 
The Arms of FRANCE are blazoned, Azure, Three 
Fleurs de Lys Or, two in Chief and one in Point. 
The Arms of the antient Dukes of Bretagne, which 
are thoſe of the Province, are alſo very ſimple, and are 
blazoned Ermines ſans nombre, Ermines without Number. 
The Arms of the Houſe of Noailles in France, are 


i but Gules, a Bend Or. FE, 


Thoſe of the Dukes of La ferii ſenneterre, Azure, 
' three Fuſiles ranged in Feſſe. | 


Thoſe of the Dukes of Rohan, Cules, nine Macles Or. 


Thoſe of the Houſe of Richelieu, Argent three Chev- 


Thoſe of the Dukes of Briſſac, Sable three Feſſes 


- dantee, Or. 


Thoſe of the Dukes of Sicily, Argent a Feſſe Gules. 
Thoſe of the Marquiſs de Coel logon, Gules, three 


Eſcutcheons Ermine, two in Chict, and one in Point. 
The Arms of the Kir.gs of England, as Kings gf 
England only, are alſo very ſimple, and are blazoneg 
Gules three Lions paſſant gardant in Pale, Or. FF 
The Arms of Ireland are but, Añurè a Harp Or, Strunz 
Argent. Teens | l 
Ihe Arms of the Duke of Ormond are, Or, a chief in- 
dented AZure. | oy | ; 
Thoſe of the Duke of Hamilion, Gules three Cinque. 
foils Ermine. Y | | 15 
Thoſe of the Duke of Ancaſter, Argent three Batter. 
ing Rams, Bai-wiſe, Azure, headed and hooped, Or, 
From theſe ſimple Eſcutcheons, I'll paſs to thoſe 
which are charged with more Pieccs. e 
The Marſhal of Montmorency in France, Duke of 
Luxembourg, bears Or, a Croſs Gules, cantoned with Ax- 


teen Alerons Azure, four and four charged enceur with an 


Eſcutcheon Argent, a Lion Gules, 7 
The Duke of Villeroy bears Azure, a Chevron Or, ac- 
companied with three anchored Croſſes of the ſame. 
The Duke de” Aumont bears Argent, a Chevron Gules 
accompanied with ſeven Merlets of the ſame, four in 
Chief, and three in Point. 1255 


Note, That in blazoning in the French Manner, the 
Term accompanied is never uſed, but with regard to 
Pieces of an equal Dignity. _ WY 6 


The Arms of the Duke of Norfolk, firſt Duke, and 
Hereditary Earl Marſhal of England (though contrary to 
the pernicious Maxims of a modern Politick, he prefers 
the Glory of profeſſing his Religion, ſuch as he has re- 
ceived it from his illuſtrious Anceſtors, to the great Pri- 
leges he ſhould enjoy in thoſe two Qualities) are blazoned 
thus in Engliſh. — Gules a Band between ſix Croſs-Croſlets, 
fiſhee Argent, with an Augmentation, viz. in the Middle of 
the Bend an Ineſcutcheon, Or, charged with a demi Lion 
rampant, pierced through the Mouth with an Arrow, with- 
in a double Treſſure contre-fleury Gules.— Which Manner 
of blazoning this antient Coat of Arms, is in my Opi- 
nion very defective, in ſeveral Particulars; for, 1. It is 
too prolix. 2. The Band is named without mentioning 
if it be Argent, or any other Metal or Colour. 3. The 


Band is left to mention the Croſs-Croſlets, without men- 


of Words:is to be uſed in blazonin g a Coat, eipecially tioning what that Band is charged with; and after the 


Croſs-Croſlets have been mentioned, they returned to 
the Croſs-Croſlets, contrary to the ſtricteſt Rules of 
Blazoning, which require that when a Piece is blazoned, 
the other Piece it is charged with muſt be blazoned next, 
before one paſſes to the blazoning of other Pieces. 
4. The Arrow, mentioned as a Piece, is not blazoned as 


a Piece: Therefore I would blazon this antient Eſcutcheon 


thus; Gules a Band Argent, charged encæur with a Lion 
rampant, arrowed in the Mouth, within a Treſſure contre- 
fleury Gules, the Band accompanied with ſix Croſ5-Croſkts 
Argent, three and three, 1 ; 
Thoſe of the Earl of Derby are blazoned in Engl 


. thus; Argent, on a Bend Azure, three Stags Heads ca- 
very ſimple, though the Arms of the moſt auguſt Houſe 
of the whole World; for I have heard ſay, that the late 
King Louis XIV. told an Embaſſador of the Emperor, 
who boaſted in his Preſence of the Antiquity and Nobility 


boſhed Or, with a Creſcent for Difference ; which 1 
would blazon, Argent a Bend Azure, charged with three 
Stags Heads caboſhed Or, the Difference a Creſcent, | 
| Thoſe of the Earl of Rivers, are blazoned in Engliſb 
Argent five Lions rampant 3, 2, 1, Sable : Which bla- 
Zoning is alſo lame, becauſe the Colour of the Lions 
ſhould be named before their Number, ſince the Colour 
is ſo inſeparable from the Piece, that it would not be a 
Piece without it; therefore I blazon it thus: — Argent, 
five Lions rampant Sable, 3, 2, 1. Os 
Thoſe of the Earl of Peterborough, are blazoned in 
Engliſh, Argent a Chevron between three Stars fable. 
This is alſo defective, becauſe the Colour of the Chev- 
ron is not named ; therefore I blazon it, Argent a Chev- 
ron Gules, three Stars Sable, two in Chief, and one in 
Point; which laſt Circumſtance, though eſſential in Bla- 
Zoning, where the Poſition of the Pieces is always to 
be mentioned, is alſo omitted in the Engliſp Manner of 


blazoning this Eſcutcheon. | 


Thoſe of the Earl of Nottingham, are blazoned in the 


© Engliſb Manner, Argent, a Chevron between three Griffins 


paſſant Sable, where the Colour of the honourable Ordi- 
nary, which ſhould always be mentioned, is omitted, as 
| 4. 


| we 
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well as the Poſition of the Griffins. Befides it is falſe, | 


chat the Chevron is between the Griffins; for to be thus, 
he Griffins ſhould be even in Number, viz. four or ix, 
25 Therefore I blazon it thus: Argent a Chevron ſable, 
accompanied with three Griffins paſſant of the ſame, 
two in Chief and one in Point. 4 
Thoſe of the Earl of Cheſterfield are blazon'd in the 
Eꝛugliſo Manner, Party per Croſs Ermine, and Gules. 
Which Blazoning is contrary to the ſtricteſt Rules of 
Heraldry, which cannot admit of the Term Party, but 
where there is but two Diviſions, for what is called here 
Party per Croſs, is properly quartered ; and if in other 
Occaſions it is called ſo by the Engliſh Heralds, why 
not in this? Therefore I'll blazon it in a more proper, 
and ſhorter Manner, Quarter d Ermine and Guies of four 
Pieces. | „ 


Note, That as the different Alliances contracted between 
noble Houſes, ſeldom fails making ſome Additions 
to their Eſcutcheons, and engage a Family to quar- 

ter their Arms with thoſe of another, or ſeveral 
Houſes, according as they judge thoſe-Quarters more 
capable to Honour their own, we muſt give here ſome 
Inſtructions or Rules relating to. quartering Eſcut- 

_ cheons. | | | 


 Quartering, in the French Manner, is to divide the 
Eſcutcheon into four equal Parts, by drawing firlt a 
Line perpendicularly from Top to Bottom, which di- 
\ vides it exactly into two equal Parts, and another a-croſs 
which divides it into two other equal Parts, which toge- 
ther make four equal Parts or Quarters, which is told 
thus, 1, 2, 3, 4. The Quarter on the Left, a-top, 
being the firſt Quarter; the next to it the ſecond; the 

Quarter on the Left at Bottom, the third; and the 
next to it the fourth, or laſ. "wk IS 
If the firſt and the laſt Quarter are the ſame Coat, 
they are blazon'd together firſt; and the ſecond and 


third together, if they be likewiſe the ſame Coat; which 


always happens if there be but two Coats in the fourth 
Quarter. 


and that of Navarre the ſecond and. third; therefore 
we blazon it, quarter*d.in the firſt and laſt of France; 
and in the ſecond and third of Navarre; - naming, if 
we pleaſe, the different Colours and Pieces of the Eſcut- 


cheon ; though there is much more Skill to blazon an 


Eſcutcheon, which contains ſeveral Quarters, in naming 
the Family to which the Quarter belongs, than in Blazon- 
ing the Pieces. For Example, I ſuppoſe that the Arms 
of the Duke of Norfolk were quarter'd with thoſe of 
that excellent Nobleman the Viſcount Montacute Brown, 
I would ſay, quarter'd in the firſt and laſt of Norfolk, 
and in the ſecond and third of Montacute. 8 


But perhaps the Eſcutcheon thus quarter'd, contains 


four different Coats of Arms; that of the Duke of 


Norfolk, of the Duke of Montague, of the Earl of 


Harrington, and of the Viſcount Montacute ; I'Il ſay, 
quarter'd in the firſt of Norfolk, in the ſecond of Mon- 
lague, in the third of Harrington, and in the laſt of 


%%%%ͤ 8 5 
To divide the Eſcutcheon into ſix Quarters, we draw 


two perpendicular Lines, which divide it into three 


equal Parts, then draw another a-croſs, which divides 


_ thoſe three Parts into ſix, which Parts are told (begin- 


ning at the firſt on the Left a-top, proceeding to the 
next to it, from thence to the next to that, which: is 
that on the Right a- top, then to the firſt on the Left at 
Bottom, from it to the next, ending at that. on the 
Right at Bottom) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. This the French 
Heralds do not call quarter'd, but Coupe of three Pieces; 
for Example, the Duke of Lediguieres, in France, 
bears Coupe of three Pieces in Chief ſupported with three 

in Point. In the firſt, Or a crequier Gules, which is of 
Cregui, In the ſecond, Or two Lions leoparded Gules, 
which is of Blanche. fort. In the third, Or a Wolf haw 
rlant Azure, armed Gules, which is of Sault-agoult. In 
the fourth (which is the firſt of the Point) Azure three 
Towers Or, which is of Mentauban. In the fifth Azure 
three Pales Or, a Chief of the lame, which is of Vee, 


For Example, in the French Eſcutcheon, 
where the Arms of France are only quarter'd with thoſe 
of Navarre, the French Eſcutcheon is the firſt and laſt ; 


Sicily, &c. in the Year 14335, who 
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In the ſixth, and laſt, Or, two Leopards Azure, which 


is of Montlaur. And over all of Bonne, which is Gules 
a Lyon Or, the chief Couſu Azure, charged with three 
Rofes Argent. | FOrOWol : mnorgy; 
Note, That the French have but this Kind of Parti, which 
is the ſame as the Engliſh Parti per pale; the Exgliſb 
_ Heralds applying the Word to all the Sorts. of Parti- 
. tioning, and never uſe it without ſome Addition to 
ſpecify the particular one intended. Thus they have 
Parti, or parted per croſs, per chief, per pale, per feſs, 
per bend dexter, per bend ſiniſter, per chevron, Re. 
Parti per pale, is when the Chief is divided perpen- 
dicularly into two Halves, by a Cut in the Middle 
from Top to Bottom. This, and this only, the 
French call Parti. 9 a, 
Parti per feſs, is when the Cut is a-crofs the Middle, 
from Side to Side; which the French call S 
Parti per bend dexter, is when the Cut comes from 
the upper Corner of the Shield on the Right Hand. 
and deſcends a-thwart to the oppoſite lower Corner; 
called by the french, Nut. 
Parti per bend ſiniſter, is when the Cut coming 
from the upper left Corner, deſcends a-croſs to the 
| 775 lower Corner one, called by the French, 
—_— | JJ 
When the Shield is Parti and Coupé, it is ſaid to be 
quarter'd, or Ecartele. = Ban le 
It is ſaid to be Part: one from the other, when the 
whole Shield is charged with ſome honourable Bearing, 
divided by the fame Line that parts the Shield. Here 
it is a Rule, the one Side be of Metal, and the other 
of Colour. . e „ 1 . 
The Humour of our Anceſtors, Colombiere obs 
ſerves, turning much upon Exploits of Arms and 
- Chivalry ; they uſed to preſerve their batter'd and 
| hacked Armour as honourable Symbols of their hardy 
Deeds; and thoſe who had been in the hotteſt Ser- 
vice, were diſtinguiſhed by the moſt Cuts and Bruiſes 
that appear*d on their Shields. To perpetuate the Me- 
mory thereof, ſays the ſame Author, they cauſed them 
to be painted on their Shields, and thus handed down 
to Poſterity. And hen Heraldry grew into an Art, 
and Officers were appointed to direct the Manner of 
Bearing and Blazoning ; they gave Names to thoſe 
Cuts, anſwerable to the Nature thereof; appointing 
the four above-mention'd, from which all the others 


When the Quarters are quarter*d over again, ſubdlvi- 
ded each into four, this is called by the French, Contre- 


Ecartele, and by the Engliſh, counter. quarter die 


There are counter - quarter'd Coats which have twenty 
or twenty-five Quarters. | = 


Colombiere obſerves, that thirty-two is the gredteſt 


Number us'd in France, but that the Engliſh and Germans = 


ſometimes extend to forty ; as a Teſtimony of the Truth 


whereof, he ſays, he ſaw the Eſcutcheon of the Earl of 
Leiceſter, Embaſſadur Extraordinary in France, in the 


Tear 1639, divided into forty Quarters ; and ſome, he 
affirms, go on to ſixty-four ſeveral Coats. 5 


But a Multitude of Quarters makes a Confuſion; and 


accordingly all the Writers of Blazon cry out againſt it 


$.an Abe, . 
The firſt Inſtance of Quartering, whereof we have any 
Account, is ſaid to be in the Arms of Renatus, King of 
quarter'd the Arms 


- 


of Sicily, Arragon, Jeruſalem, &c. 
William Wickley obſerves, that ſuch Quarterings are 


much more proper. for a Pedigree to be locked up in a 


Cheſt, and occaſionally produced as an Evidence for 
the clearing and aſcertaining of Alliances of Famihies, 
or Titles to Lands, than to be borne as a Cognizance. _ 
When the Quartering is by a Saltier (which is ſome- 
times uſed in the Exgliſb Heraldry) the Chief and Point 


are the firſt. and ſecond Quarters, the right Side the third, 
the left the fourth. | ty ee 


Note, That in the Middle of a Quarter Shield, is al- 
moſt always placed the proper Coat of the Family, 
who quarters it with others, which is blazon'd over 


all 
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all in Engliſh, and /ur le tout in French, becauſe it | 
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covers the two lowermoſt inward Corners of the two 
uppermoſt Quarters, and the two uppermoſt inward 
Corners of the lowermoſt Quarters. 


Note alſo, That to render all the Rules of Heraldry gi- 


ven in this Treatiſe ſtill clearer, and more practicable, 
I'll digeſt. here, in an alphabetical Manner, all the 
technical Terms re to it, and heretofore mention- 


ed, with their 


ExGL15n. 
A. 


Abatement. 

Is underſtood to be ſome 
accidental Figure, an- 
nexed to the principal 
Bearing of any Family, 


whereby it is abated as 
to its Dignity. | 


Aaumbration. 


Alerions, 
Are Birds the ſame with 
Martlets. 


| Anchor'd. 

A particular Kind of Croſs, 
whoſe Extremities re- 
ſemble the Flukes of an 
Anchor. | 


* 


A ſmall Ring. 


5 -" Aunt 
A French Term, uſed when 
the Eyes of a rapacious 


Creature, are borne of a 


different Colour from the 
8 itſelf. 


Armed. 


. Uſed when the 3 
Beak, or Talons of any | 


Beaſt, or Bird of Prey, 


are borne of a different 


Colour from thoſe of 


| their Bodies. 


Armorie, or Armory. 


: The ſame with Coats bd 


Arms. 


 Arrachs. 
A French Word to expreſs 
any Member forcibly torn 


off from the reft of the 
Body. Alſo called era/ea. 


Attired, 


_ Uſed to expreſs the Horns 
of Stags, Bucks, c. when 


of a different Colour 
from their Bodies | or 
Heads, 


Avelane. 


A Term peculiar to the 
Form of a Croſs, whoſe _ 


' Quarters reſemble the 
N Nut. 


Axure. 


| The Colour blue. 


. 


Uſed when the Comb and 
Gills of a Cock are of a 


different Colour from the 
Body. 


Bar. | 
An honourable Ordinary 
in form of, but leſs than 
the Feſs, drawn tran(- 


verſe-wiſe, from the right 


Corner of the Eſcutcheon 


a-top, down to the Left 


Corner, 


FreNnCn. 
A. 


Abatement, 


The French have no ſuch 
Thing. 


| | Alerions. 
The ſame Significat: on 
in French. 


Ancre. 
The ſame Signification as 
in the IF 72 


"be. 
"The ſame Signification, 


_ un. 
The ſame Signification, 


only our modern Heralds 


have changed the Term 
Anime into — | 


| 1 
The fam * in 
the — 


Armoiries. 


Ecuſſont. 


. Sd | 
The ſame Signification. 


Acorne. 
The lame Signification. 


No ſuch Thing. | 


4 


The ſame Colour. 
B. 


Barbe & Creſti. 
The ſame Signification as 


in 1 


$a 


Placed in the ſame Man · 


ner in the French Blazon. 


ame and ITO, in Engliſh, 
N French, and Latin. 


LArix. 
A. 


Diminutiones 
Armorum. 


Adumbratus. 


None in the 
Latin, 


 Anchoratus. 
Alſothe ſame 


Significa- 


tion. 


| Annulus wet | 


annellus. 


The ſame. | 


Animatus. 

The ſame 
Significa- 
tion. 


Arnatus. 
Alſo the ſame 
Significa- 
tion. 


Enis. 


Extirpatus. 


No eh 


Term. 


Alureus. 


The ſame. 


B. 


Barbula of 


_ Crifta, 


Vectis. 


lours, 


ENGLISH. 


| Bar Gemel. 
A double Bar. 


Barrelet, or Barrulet. 
The Diminuitive of the 
Bar, conſiſting of a quar- 
ter Part, or one half of 
the Cloſet. | 


Baba. 
A Field divided Bar-wiſe, 
in many equal Parts. 


Ba 


A Shield divided tranſ- 


verſe into 4, 6, or more 


| equal Parts, and conſiſt- 


ing of two or more Co- 
interchangeably 
diſpoſed. | 


Barry-Piq. 
Piles in Feſſe counter- 
placed; ot ers call it, 
Party per Pale, dancettô. 


Baton, or Battoon. 


Signifying a Staff, or Cud- 
Baſtardy. 
Becgub. 


|  Signif fying el when 


the Beak and Legs of any 
different Colour from the 


beaked and membered 7 


uch . 


Bend. 


1 One of the heat 


Ordinaries, containing a a 
third Part of the Field 
when charged, and a fifth 


AI Bend ſniſter. 

It differs from a Bend ovly 
in its Location, being 
drawn from the right 


Corner a-top, down to 
the left. 


1 Bendhe. EY 
The half of a Bend. 


In Bend. 


] Signify a Piece bee 


DBendwiſd. 
Per Bend, or A per Bend. 


| | Signifying a Line drawn 


from the upper left Cor- 
ner of the Eſcutcheon 


Corner, to divide it into 
two equal Parts. 


Bexants or Beſants. 


By this are underſtood cer- 
1 tain round and flat Pieces 


of Bullion, without Im- 
preſſion, ſuppoſed to be 


they borrow that 7 nr 
With the Engl they 
are always ſaid to be of 
Gold; but the French 
and other Nations have 


them alſo of Silver. 


a Billets. 
Signifying Bricks; for 

ackenzy tells us, that 
many Eg Families, 
ſettled in France, bear 
them to denote their Ex- 
traction from England, 
where ſo much Brick is 


- 


Bird of Prey are of a 


FRENCH. - 


5." F emelh.- + 
The ſame Thing as in the 
Englp. 
Barelle. 
The ſame Signification. 


Barelll. 
The fame . 
Fes 


The ſame Signification, 
with this ſingle Diffe- 


gel generally uſed in 


Body they are blazoned, 


when plain; drawn from 
the left Corner of the 
Eſcutcheon a-top, down 
do the right Corner. 


* . 


rence, that in the Engl 
Barry, the Pieces are al- 

ways even, and in the 

French Heraldry, e 

is ſometimes of 7, 9, or 

3, or 4 Pieces. 


Parti- Emanchs. | 

Basen Emaxchi d argent 

& ade gules, of by many 
Pieces, 


Baton. 
The ſame * 


Decal, | 
The ſame Signification. 


B. 


Tbe ſame EY as in the 


2 . 


Barre. 
It differs from Bande only 


in its Location, being 


8 Larin. 
7 
20 


bare. 


| Tranſverſe 
ny 


Faſciatum. 


Runcinatus. 


Bacillus. 


? Reftratus. 


Tenia. 


Vina. 


drawn like the Eng 


Bend ſiniſter. 


Basa brit. 
The ſame 6 


Fa Bands. 
The ſame Signification. 


Tranche. 
The ſame Sipnification as 
the ag per Bend. 


down to the lower left 


- Relive | 
The ſame Signiſication, as 
in the Engliſb. 


the Money of Byzantium, 
now Conſtantinople, whence 


Billettes. 


Signifying, in my Opi- 
nion, the ſame as in the 


Egli. 


Bandulk. 


ue dex- 


O5 
trortũs poſitus. 


ob ique dex- 


trorsus Bi- 
par titum. 


Bizantius 
nummui. 


| Laterculi. | 


Billith. 
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ExGLISH. 


Ny. 1 
-mnifies ſomething ſtrew'- 
1.1 wy it were all over ww 


Billets. 


| Berdare: 
A French Word ſignifying 
a Border, 


| Briſe, | 
A French Word ſignifying 
any Thing broken, as a 
Chevron, or other Ordi- 
nary 3 but then the Form 


HERALDRY. 


FRENC. 
Billette. 


The ſame Signification as 
in the Englißb. 


| Bordure. | 
The ſame Signification. 


Breteſſe. 


The French thus term what | 


the Exgliſ call imbattled, 
counter-imbattled, that 
is, imbattled on both 
Sides. 


Briſe. 
The ſame Signiſication. 


in which ſuch Ordinary 


is broken, ought to be 


expreſſed. 
| Br ifur . 5 


ö " 


| Cabahed, or Cabeſſed. 
From Caboſbe, an obſolete 
French Word, ſignifying 


Brifere, 
By this Word the French 


expreſs Family Differen- 


ces borne in Coats of 


Arms, becauſe they ſeem 


to break the principal 
Figure with * they 


are carried. 


. 
Cabaſt. 


a Head, and uſed when 


_ Beaſts Heads are borne, 


without any Part of the 


Neck, full-faced. 


5 Cami 
A Kind of Machine uſed 
in War, to throw into 


the Roads through which 


the Cavalry is to paſs, to 

all the Feet of their 
Horſes ; having always a 
Point upright, in whate- 
ver Manner they are 
flung. 


Canton. 


Is a French Word, ſignify- 
ing a Quarter, or rather 


Cabri. 
| Signifying erect. 


Chewal Cabri, 


This the Engliſh . 
call Saliant. | 3 


| 0 baut. rapper. 


3 Canton. 
The ſame Signification. 


a Corner, placed a top 


of the Eſcutcheon, on the 


Left Side. 


Canem. 5 


| Is alſo a French Word aſd 
by them, to expreſs the 


Poſition of ſuch Things 


as are borne with a Cro . 


when placed in the 
Angles, 5 


Chaperonne. 


| Chaperonne, 
Hooded. * | 


Char ge. 


- 


| By the Charge of a Field 


is underſtood the Im preſ- 
ſions or Fi igures v4.0 


contain'd. 
Vol. II. 


Cane 


They blazon the Arms of 


Montmorency, d'Or à la 


Croix de Gule, cantonee de 


ſeize Alerions 4 Axure. 


Chapeau. 


The common French Word : 


for a Hat. 
Chapron, 


| An old French Word, fig- 


nifying a Hood, whence 


it is become the Name 
of thoſe little Shields 
containing Death Heads, 


and other Funeral Devi- 
ces, placed upon the 
Foreheads of the Horſes 


LaTin. 


Laterculatus. 


Fratus. 


Alfiitia eddi. 


C. 


tia. 


E rectus. 


Murices or 


Puibuli. 


Duadrans An- 
| * 


$ tipatus. 


that draw Hearſes at F u- 


neral Pomps. 


Chaprone. 
The ſame Signification. 


Charge. 


Cahptratus, 


eg Figura, 


Ora obverten- 


EnGLi$%H, 


Charged. 


| Chechy. 
To expreſs an Eſcutcheon 
or a Piece chequer'd with 
a Metal and a Colour ; 
for if it was chequer'd 
with two Colours or two 


Blazon. 


Chevron. 
Repreſenting the Raftors 
.of a Houſe, 


| Per Chevron, or Party per 


"LABS 
Which Term is very little 
or not at all uſed i in He- 


| raldry. | 


Ch 


tions chevron-wile. 


Chief. 


| Signifies the Head of a 
Shield; 'tis one of the 


Ordinaries, and occupies 


In Chief. 


| Any Thing . borne in the 
chief Part, or Top of an 
Eſcutcheon. 


Clecbe. 
throughout; that is, 
when any Figure is ſo 


chief Subſtance is loſt, 


| Che. | 
A Term borrow'd from 


which ſignifies any Thing 
uſed to expreſs the Bear- 


8. ing of ſuch Birds Wings, 


as are generally addicted 
to Flight, 


F alcon, SR, Ge. 
Chet. 


The Diminutive - the 


Bar. 


þ 


| Combatant.. 


| | Uſed when any two Fi- 


ures are repreſented 
| ng, 


ompony. 
Signifies the Shield being 
compoſed of ſeven or 


| eight Pieces, 


Counter Compony. 
Is when the Figure is com- 
poſed of two wy 


Counter-changed. 


Charge divided or parted 
by any Line or Lines of 
Partition, confiſting all 
interchangeably of the 
ſame Colours. 


Is when a Shield is charg- | 
ed with any Figere. 


Metals, it would be falſe | 


Signifie a Shield d: vided 
into ſeveral by Parti- 


| a third Part of the Field. 


lar of Bells Azure. 


Is a Freneb Term to ſigni- 
fy any Ordinary pierced 


perforated, as that the 


the French Word Chs, 


cloſed or incloſed, and 


as an Eagle, 


Signifies a Field and 


Fasxcn. 
| barge. 
The ſame Signification. 


| Bc ne. 
The ſame Signification, 


with this Difference, that 


the French mention of 
how many Panes their 
chequer Work conſiſts, 
and ſometimes they only 
mention the feweſt Num- 


- 


ber that appears, ac- 
counting as it were the 


reſt a Field. 
Chevron. 
Repreſents the fame ; as in 
00s Engliſh. 


Mantel. 


„ 
The ſame © 


| Ob. 
The ſame Thing as in 
the Engl 6. 


J c 
The ſame Signification. 


Cimier. 


A Tem uſed for the Creſt, 


LArIx. 


Ferens, 


Duadris con- 
textus. 


Manteliatum. 


" Cantberigtes 


but never uſed in Ergh | 


Clarine, 


A aL by which French 


HFeralds expreſs a Collar 


of Bells, round the Neck 


Summum. | 


J l | 


of any Beaſt, &c. Vache 


| 2 larinte d Arure. 


Dye Engliſh would fay, 3 
a Cow gorged with a Col-, | || 


Cleche 


The ſame Signification, | 


and nothing viſible but 
1 the very Edges, | 


Ferme. 


Uſed for the Bearing of a 


Helmet with the Viſor 


"_ 8 


Not uſed in he French 
3 | 


59: ; 


Foralu.. 


Clauſum. 


4 ne. 
The ſame Signification. 


3 
The ſame Signification. 


No ſuch W in this 
Language. 


Compoſitus, | 


Tran/mutat Us, 


Contres 


— -r 
* 
* 


—— 2 — - 


tween them. 


I22 


EucLisu. 


Counter- guarter d. 
When any one of the 
grand Quarters conſiſts 

uarterly of two or more 
ts. | 


HERALDRY. 


FRENCH. 


| Contrebande. 
Entirely a French Term, 
uſed by us to expreſs what 


LaTIN. 


the Engl; call bendy of 


fix per bend finiſter 
counter-changed. 


Contrebarre. | 
The ſame with the En- 
gliſs bend ſiniſter per bend 
counter changed. 


| Cont Eſcartell. 
The ſame Signification. 


Contrechevrone, 
Signifies a Shield Chevron 
and parted by ſome Line. 
This is very ſeldom 
fonnd in Heraldry. 


Contrefage. 


Is by the French underſtood 


to ſignify what the En. 
glißb call barry per pale 


ſpecifying the Number 
ck Panes into which the 


Eſcutcheon is divided. 


Contreball. | 
The ſame as the Engliþ 


Contravit- 
tatus. 


Contraguadri- 
ti pa riitus. 


Contracanthe- 
riatus. 


Contra faſ⸗ 


ciatus. 


counter-changed; always 


Contrapalitus. 


paly per feſſe counter- 


change. 


C ontrepotence. DS 


(The ſame with the En- 


gliſ potent counter-po- 
tent) is uſed to expreſs 


what ſome antiently cal - 


led Parry couppe. 


Contrevaire. 


his Fur is never found in 
Engliſh Writers, tho' the 


Cotice, or Cotiſe, 


The fourth Part” of the 


Bend, never borne by 


| the Engl but in Cou- 


ples, with a Bend be- 


French uſe it. | 


The ſame Signification. 


enn 
The Manner of expreſſing 


Patibulutum. 


Tæniola. 


any Eſcutcheon divided 


bend-ways into many 


equal Parts; as in the 


Coat of Anois, blazon'd 
by Baron Cotice, 4 Ar- 
gent & d Azure de dix 
Pieces; but when it is di- 


vided into ſix, they only 


ſay, bande de fix. 


Cotoye. 


This is the French Manner 


of expreſſing what the 


accinctus. 


_ Engliþ underſtand by 


Couc bant. 


This is underſtood of a 


Beaſt laying. 


cottiſed. For Cotoye ſig · 
nifying properly any 


Thing accoſted or ſided, 


does very well here for 


Coucbant. 


The ſame Signification. 


* 


Coups 


By this is meant one of the 


honourable Lines of Par- 
tition among the French, 


viz. the ſame as the 


Engl party per feſle, 
and repreſents a Cut a- 
thwart the Shield, receiv- 
ed in Battle. 


Facens, | 


Se Hum. 


| 


ö 


Urrague latere | 


ENGLISH. 


Couped. 


ol Is as much as to ſay cut, 
and is uſed to expreſs 


when the Head or any 


| other Limb of an Animal 


is cut off from the 
Trunk, and not forcibly 


denote ſuch Croſſes, Bars, 
Bends, Chevrons, e. as 
do not touch the Sides of 
the Shield ; but ſeem, as 
it were, to be cut there- 
from. 


Counterpaſſant. 
Whereby are underſtood 
two Beaſts, paſſing the 
contrary Way to each 
other. | | 


Counterſaliant. 


| When two are leapin 


different Ways from each 
other. 8 
Countert? ipping. 
As Counter»: ilant, ap- 


plied only to Deer, 
which are iaid to trip, 


A Couple cloſe. 


| Thus called from encloſing. 


by Couple the Chevron. 


dran. | 
A French Word ſignifying 


wards, in which Senſe it 
is uſed in Eng. Hera/ary. 


Couſu. 


Sewed: A Term taken 


c. which is of the 


with the reſt of the 
Field. Becauſe as it is 
a Rule that Metal can- 
not be carried upon Me- 


lour, thoſe Pieces are un- 

derſtood to be ſewed to, 
not carried upon the 
Field. 1 | 


4 Creſcent. 


I That Sort of Half Moon 


that has its Horns turn'd 
upwards, . 


Creſt. 


| Expreſſing thoſe Devices 
with which antient Sol- 


diers uſed to adorn the 


| Tops of their Helmets. 


„„ Creb.: Ton 
This is eaſily underſtood 


all the three Languages. 


.: Graft. 
Signifies a little Croſs. 


Croſiuays. 


Signiſies the Poſition of 
ſuch 1 whoſe Lo- 


cation ſeems to repreſent 
the Form of a Croſs. 


„ 


D. 


Dancette. 


A large Sort of Indenting. 


running or poſting for- 


I from the French, to ex- 
preſs a Chief, Bordure, 


tal, nor Colour upon Co- 


by every Body; and has 
the ſame Signification in 


FRENCH, 


eraſed or torn therefrom. 
Couped is uſed alſo to 


Courant. 


= Signifying crowned. 


Couſu. 
The ſame Signification. 


ſame Metal or Colour 


| Crenele. 
The French Term for em- 
battled, alſo frequently 
_ uſed by the Engljþ. | 


Croiſſant montant. 


Crete. 


Croix. 


Croiſette. 


= The ſame Signification. 


Es Croix. 


D. 


g Danche. 
The ſame Signification, 


The ſame Signification. | 


LaTtx, 


A latere letyy 


diijunctum. 


C antheria 


Coronatus. 


FSauatus. 


Luna Cornuta 


Crila. 


Crux. 


Crucicula. 

In modum cru- 
cis collocata. 
D. 
Denticulatus 


Debruiſed. 
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ExGL1s n. 


Debr uiſed. 
A Term peculiar to the 
Englilb ; by which they 
would intimate the grie- 


jous Reſtraint of any 
Animal „ debarred its 


natural Freedom by any 
of the Ordinaries being 


laid over it. 


Demi, or De. 
A French Word, which 
ſignifies half. And thus 
the Englißb uſe it as Demi 
or Half-Lyon. 


Diapred. | 
A certain dividing of the 
Field in Panes, like Fret- 
work, and filling the 
ſame with Variety of Fi- 
gures. | 


| Differences. 
Certain Additions to a 


| Coat of Arms, whereby 


ſomething is added or al- 
ter'd to ſhew Juniority, 
or a Removal from the 
principal Houſe, 


D 
Signifies a Bird with its 
Wings expanded. | 
Dormann. | 
A French Word, borrowed 

by the Englilʒ Heralds to 


ing. | 
_ _  Doubbngs. 


ſignifyany Creature ſleep- | 


To expreſs the Linings of 


Robes, or Mantles of 


E Eſtate. 


Jari, 


Faencn, 


Demi. | 
The ſame Signification, 


Diaprè. 8 
The ſame Siguifcation. 


Brifures, 


The ſame Signification. 
Eploye. 


The ſame Signification, 


No ſuch Bearing in the vw 


French Heraldry. 
The ſame Signification. 


3 
A Term uſed in French 
Heraldry for bigenerous 


Dimidiatus. 


Duriatus. | 


Serpents, to expreſs ſuch 


whoſe hinder Part par- 
takes of the Dragon, and 


eſpecially when of a dif- 


ferent Colour from the 


reſt of the Body. 


Endorſed, the Corruption 
of Iadorſed. | 


Erroneouſly uſed for Ad- 


dorſed, which ſignifies 


ſomething borne Back to 
Back. N 


Engrailed. 


Which ſignifies ſomething . 


made ragged at the 
Edges, by being ſtruck 


with Hail. 


. Elatys, 


E. 
1 Ecußbu. | 
The ſame as the Eng 
Eſcutcheon, _ 1. 15 
OG 
A Term uſed by the 
_ French Heralds to ſignify 
any Thang ſcared, or put 


in a Paſhon, particularly 


attributed to Animals, as 
an Unicorn, a Horſe, &c. 


ae 


E᷑egraill. 
The ſame Signification. 


7 Bats. - 
Signifies ſomething grafted 
or ingrafted. | 


Emvirone. > 


A Term uſed by the 


French, when a Lyon, or 


| Striatus, 


other Figure is environ'd | 


or. encompaſſed 


round 


with other Things: They 
. (ay environ'd with ſo ma- 
ny Beſants, c. in Orle, 


or whatſoever other Form 


their Poſnion may re- 
 Geinbls; | 


— 


3 


Euclisk. 


| Ezajſed or Eraced. | 
| Signifies any Thing pluck- 
ed off from the Part to 
which Nature fix'd it. As 
Lyon's, 
Head. 


F. 


Signify the ſame Thing, 
viz. the Iron of a Mill. 


One of the honourable Or- 
dinaries, containing al- 
ways a third Part of the 
Field. D 


JS --:: 

An Ordinary which, ac- 

| cording to Guillim, con- 
tains the fourth Part of a 


| Shield. 


1 Fimbriated. 

An Ordinary having a 
Bordure or Hem of an- 
other Colour. 


1 


| Fleury. hs 
Which ſignifies flowered. 


1 „„ 

| 1s of fix, eight, or more 

Pieces. e 

f 1 
Signifies a Spindle. 


1 By this Word is under- 
itood any Thing entirely 
full of Fuſils. 28 
i 8 
Se. : | 
By which is expreſſed a 
Sheaf of any Kind of 
Grain, e 


„ ——_——}__{l 


_ Gardant. 5 
Is a French Word ſignifying 
guarding, preſerving, &c. 
In Heraldry 'tis under- 
ſtood to repreſent any 
Thing full-fac'd, becauſe 
the Action ſeems to im- 
ply a Watchfulneſs. 


| 5 Regardant. 
By this is underſtood any 
Thing looking behind 


him. 
Is the red Colour in He- 
| | raldry. MY CEP RL 


I: lo 6:o 

Signifies any Thing full of 

Drops. OO | 
H. 


Hlauriant. | 
A Term uſed to expreſs 
any Fiſh erected upright, 


Wolf's, &c. 


A Fer de Moline, Inkmoline. 


The fame 


123 


LATIN. 


Fkk ven. 


Arache 


Extirpatus. 
The ſame Signification. ry 


F, F. 
r 4 2 
Is the French Word for the 
Engliþ Feſſe. 
e 1 
Is the ſame as the Exglid 
Barry. | 
Fer de Moulin, Ferrum molin- 
La Piece de fer qui ſoutient dinarium. 
la meule tournante dun _ | 
moulin. | | 
Face, Fake 
3 
Signifying the Engi 
Fuchy. | 1 
DDs. Finzriarat. 
The ſame Signification. 3 
| | Flangut. | ts 5 
By this the French expreſs pt ” iu | 
the Engb Party per fal- 
tiere. de | 
The ſame Signification as Cos 
in the Eng. | 
Het.  Cahratuw. 
The ſame as in the E. 
liſh. | | 
8 Fahu, 


Fuſte. 
The ſame Signification. 


The ſame Signification, Tn 12 
G. ' ba | G. 
Gerbe. Faſcis e — 
; The ſame Signification, "Ke 55 
The ſame Signiffcatio. 
| Regardant. | Retroſpi cient, 


Guenlr, 2 5 ; | Ruber; 


in the French 
Heraldry, 
en. © Guttisreſpers 
The ſame Signification, fun. 
H. 15 
Hauriant. 2 Haur ient. 
The ſame Signiñcation. PAY IR 
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Excr isn. $ 


I. 


Tint. 


Is a Term which ſome He- 


ralds uſe to expreſs a 
Lyon, or any other Fi- 
gure borne Jacent, or as 
it were over all, having a 


- Chief or other Ordinary, 


under ſome Part of it. 


Imbatteled. 
Signifies a Notch. 


Impaling. 


Is properly the halving or 


dimidiating any Thing by 
ndicular Line; in 


a 
Hera y it is uſed to ex- 


preſs the Manner of Mar- 
ſhalling the Arms of Man 
and Wife, which an- 


HERALDRY. 
| 


FrtnCH. 


J. 


Crenelle. 
The ſame Signification. 


tiently was done in that 


Manner; that is, the 


dexter half of the Man's 


Coat was join'd with the 
ſiniſter half of the Wo- 


man's; but of later 


Years, the two Coats 
compleat are join'd to- 
gether, yet retain the 


ſame Term, and are ſaid 


to be impaled, 


' tndorſed.. 


By this is underſtood any 


Thing borne Back to 
Back. | ED 


| Tneſcutcheon. 


Is a ſmall Eſcutcheon 
borne within the Field, 


and one of the Ordina- 
ries, according to Guil- 


Ons Ingrailid. By 


; Any Thing ſtruck, and 
notched by the Hail. 


Invecled. 


Signifies ſomething fur- 
_ rowed. oe ig 


Juant. 


Signifies iſſuing or coming 
forth, which alſo is the 
direct Signification of 


the Word Naiſſant. Yet 
diſpute their 
Significations when uſed 
as Terms in Heraldry: 


„„ 
The ſame Signification. 


Engraill. 


The ſame Signification. 


| Canell. 
The ſame Signification. 


Some being of Opinion, 
that when a Lyon is 


term'd /ſuant, he ſhews 


but his Head, the Top of 


his Tail, and the End of 


his Fore -Legs ; whereas 
Naiſſant is generally un- 


deritood to be the upper 


half of the Lyon; there- 


fore to avoid confounding 


theſe Terms, we ſhould 
expreſs what Part of the 


Lyon appears. 


L. i 
A Label. 


Authors differ concerning 


what this really is; there- 
fore we need not wonder 
it has met with various 
Names. 


Lambreguin. 


The Point of a Label, or 
Label of a File. 


Langued. 


A Term uſed when an | 
Animal has its Tongue 
of a different Colour 


from the reſt of his 


Body. 


L. 
Lambel. 


 Lambraquins. 
The ſame Signification. 


Lanpaſt. 


Latin. 


L 


Pinnatus. 


Ad invicem 
ter gum r- 
_ rentes. 


St riat Us, - 
Hrvefus, 


Naſcen. 


1 


Exolis k- 


Loxenpe. 


more upon the Square. 


Loxeng y. 


NED! 8 
Signifies a Shield full of 


Lozenges. 
M. 
Mantle. 


The Cloak or Mantle 


Coats of Arms are adorn- 
ed with. 


Martlets. 


It is a little ſwift Bird, that 


uſed to build in Caſtles 
and high Turrets; and 
is painted without Feet. 


Maſcle. 


Are ſaid to repreſent Spots 
in certain Flints; and o- 


thers believe the Maſcle 
to be the Maſh of a Net. 


Maſſened 


Signifies the ſetting or 
joining of Stones in a 


Building. 
Menbred. 


! Uſed when the Legs of an 


Animal are of a different- 


Colour from the Body. 
Mooted. = 


By this is underftood any 
Tree that is eradicated, 
or torn up by the Roots, 


A Mounde. © 


Ils the Sign of imperial 


Authority, being a Ball 


| or Globe, encircled, and 


Penne. 


| Signifies Cloudy. 


having a Croſs on the 
| Top, frequently to be 
met with in the Pictures 
| of Princes. | 


| Mullet. 


N. 
Nebuhs. 


Faxen. 


Loxange. 


* . 
Is much like the Fuſil in The ſame Signification as 
Shape, except that it is | 


in Erg. 


Lozange. 
The ſame Signification. 


M. 


: Manteau. 
The ſame Signification, 


Mac le. 


| Ma ſſonb. 
The ſame Signification. 


Membre. 


The ſame Signification. 


| Montant. 


' Expreſling in the French 


Pallium. 


Merula. 


Macula. 


Glutinatus, 


Tibiatus. 


E radicatus, 


Refapinus 


Heraldry any Animal 


laying upon its Back, 


with its Belly upwards 


careleſly. 


Morak. tg. 


A Word for any Thing 
lame or imperfect. 


| Monde, . 


Molette. 


All French Authors take 


this for the Rowel of a 


Spur, and affirm it muſt 
be always pierced, which 
differences it from a Star, 
which is never ſo. The 


Eng liſb are ſome of them 


for having it a Meteor, 


or falling Star, 
N. 


NMebule. ä 
The ſame Signification. 


Nouri. 


A Term uſed in the French 


Heraldry, when the Stalk 


of a Flower, Ec. is of a 


different Colour from the 
reſt. : 
| O. 


Ombre. 


Signifies ſhadowed. 


Onde. 


Is waved, or wavy. 


le. 


When the Claws or Ta- 


lons of any rapacious 
Creature, are of diff rent 
gan from their Bo- 
ies. | 


 Mutilatws, 


Rotula Cal: 


caris. 


N. 
Nebulatum. 


NMutritus. 


0. 
Inumbratus. 


Ungulatus. 
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A ſmall Pale, containing 


: By this 


ENGLISH. 


Is the Term by which 
Heralds expreſs the Me- 
tal Gold. 


Orle. 8 TE TE 
In vulgar French, ſignifies 


a Selvage or Welt ; and | 


which is alſo its Signiſi- 


HERALDRY. 


FRE NCR. 


> 


2 FOR; 
The ſame Significatian, 


cation in Heralary. Thais: ..:- 


Trace going round the 
Shield, in the inner Side, 


in the Form of a Selvage. .. 


* O.. 
That is, ſeveral Things 


* 


borne orle ways, or in the -- + 


Form of an Orle. 


Over all. 1 
Thus Heralds term any 


Figure which is borne 
over another, obſcuring 
part thereof, together 
with Part of the Field. 


P. 
Pale. 


An honourable Ordinary, x 


containing a third Part 
of the Field. 745 


alt. 
but one half thereof. 
I. Pale. ; 5 13 
To ſignify Things borne 


one above another in 
Form of a Pale. 


Paß. | 
Is when the Shield is di- 
vided into four, or more 


. 


=. Sur be tout. 
The ſame Signification, 


0 962 P. | 
e Wall 


The ſame in the French 


Heralary. . 


if En Pal. 


The ſame Signification. 


e 
The ſame Signification. 


equal Parts by perpen- 


dicular Lines. 


Pay Bendy. 
Is when the Eſcutcheon is 
divided by Lines perpen- 
dicular 


Pannes. 


and diagonal, 
from the dexter chief 


No ſuch Term. 


The Term by which the 


French underſtand F urs. 


Paſſant. 5 


ture, paſſing along in a 
gradual Pace. \ 


is underſtood a 0 


Lion, or any other Crea- 


Papillione, | 
When the Charge is made 


in the Form of the Wings 


of Butterflies. 


Parti. K 
The French Method of 


expreſſing Party per Pale. 


Paſſant. | 


The ſame Signification. 


Fas Paſſe en Sautoir, 


By this we expreſs any 


Thing borne in Saltire. 


Pheon, 
Is a Kind of Inftrument 
1 5 with a barbed 


ead 
"I 
Is an Ordinary, and taken 
for tt oſe Piles on which 


£9 Eidges, Se. are built. yp 


Pig Bendy, or Bendy Pi | 
1 x Ty ith. >, 
Conſiſts of piles placed 


Bend. ways, and extend- 


ing from one Side of 


tie Eſcutcheon to the 
other. | 


„„ 
Something appearing to 


LArix. | 


Aurum. . 


Limbas. 


1 


Ad oram poſi- 


ius. 


Toti ſuperin- 


| 4 88975 I When any Animal, Vege- 


us. 


| No Latin for 
xx Ws 


Pelles. 


Papillionatus. | | 


Decuſſat us. 


3 19-46” poſi- 


tus. 


be ſunk in the Middle of 


the Field. There is 
Peri en Bare, Peri en 
Bande. | 


Fer de Dard. 


Pizn. 


\ 
Y 


No ſoch Piece in the Palesminutus.. 


. 
* 


Pali: re. 


In Palum col. 
_ beatus. 


| ; Exc List. 
A Paint. 


like to a Pile, and riſing 
out of the Baſe. 


In Pointe. 


When Swords, Piles, Sc. 


are ſo borne, as that their 
Points reſemble the End 
or Point of a Pile. 


Powdering. | 

Is the ſtrewing or filling 

up a Field irregularly 

with any ſmall Figures, 
as Ermine Spots, &c. 


Proper. 


table, &c. is of its na- 
tural Hue or Colour, it 


per, that is, of a proper 


-| Colour, 


| Purflew. 88 
Is a Term by which ſome 


dure, or other Furr. 
f P . | k 
Is the Fant urple. 


> 
4A Quarter, 


nary reſembling a Ban- 


1 Auar tering. 
I | Signifying the Marſalling 


divers Coats, in ſeparate 


| Area's, or Quarters in 
one Shield, WV On ws 
+ | . 
5 | Rebu s. 
| By this, in Heraldry, is 


its Figure alludes to the 


ton ; a Bear for Bernard; 


 Regardant. 
Is a French Participle, 
which ſignifies looking 
towards the Tail. 


| Reverſed. 
Is any Thing borne the 
upper Side, or End down- 


K k 


, 
4 r # 
s "68 
j$-, 


is ſaid to be borne pro- 


fancy to expreſs a Bor- 


Is a quadrangular Ordi. | 


ner, and taking up a 
fourth Part of the Field, 


Rampant. 
Is the Participle of Ram- 
per, which in French ſig- 


meant ſuch a Coat, as by 


Name of the Bearer ; as 
three Caſtles for Caſile - 


three Salmons, for Sal- 
i | mon, &c. | 


 Faexcu. 


Pointe. 


Is an Ordinary, ſomething The ſame Thing in the 


French Heraldry, where 
it is reckoned among the 


twelve honourable Or- 


dinaries. 


En Pointe. 


Repletus, 


en 
The ame Thing as in 
the Engliß. 


Q 


: Quartier. ; ; Quade ans. 
The ſame Signification. 
Ecartelir. Cumulationes 


cen 


3 
Signifies a Tail, and is 


uſed to expreſs a Lion 
with two Tails ; as queie 
fourchee nouee, &c. 5; 


. 


RNacourci. | 
A French Term, which 


|  lignifies ſhortened, 


' Nifies to creep; uſed in 
Heraldry, both by the 


French and Engliſb, to ex. 
pPteſs an Animal erect. 


Rand. - 


| Ray 
A French Term, by which 


we underſtand ranged or 


placed, as ſo many Mart- 
lets, &c. ranged in Sal- 
tire, Bend, or the like. 


Armes parlantes. 
The ſame Signification as 
in the Eg. £ 


„ * 


| | Recroiſe, | | 
Signifies croſſed, as a Cro- 
= croſſed, or as they 
lay in the Egli a 
Croſs- Croſlet. F 


* 


It ſignifies looking behind. 


e 
The ſame Signification. 


Cale natura -· 
lis. : 


Purpureus Co- 


A: 


* 


Acciſus. 


« Infiliens. | 


Ordinatus. 


Crucibus its- 


ratus, 


Ret id o pic tens. 


126 


ENGLISH. 


Roundle. 
Is a round Figure borne in 
Arms. The Engl; have 
a Whim to diſtinguiſh all 
Roundles, by Name, ac- 
cording to their Colour ; 
but the French call all 
Torteaux of this or that 


45 Faencn. | 


* Signifes broken from 


rumpo, to break; it is 
uſed to expreſs broken 
Chevrons, Bends, 
the like. 


Tourteau. 


Colour, _ they be 


of Metal, and then they 
term them Bezants. 

| Sable. + 
By this is underſtood the 
by Colour black. 


| Salient. 
Signifies Leaping. 


| Satire. 
Uuton ſays, it was an In- 


8. 


Sable. 
The French uſe the ſame, 


Lr. 
Fratus. 


and 


and the Eng/jhþ have it 


from them; but whence 


they took it is the Que- 


ſtion. Guillim thinks it 
might be from Sabulum, 
becauſe of its groſs, and 


heavy Aſpect. But Mac- 


kenzy thinks it was, be- 
cauſe the beſt ſable Furr 
are black. ES 


__  Gaillant. 
The ſame Signification, 


Sautoir. 


ſtrument to catch wild 
Beaſts; whence it muſt 


come from Sa/tus, a Fo- 
reſt: Others ſay, it was 
an Inſtrument to ſcale 


Walls, by which it muſt 


come @ /altando in muros, 
from leaping uponWalls. 
But molt Authors agree 


it is borne in Imitation 


of St. Andrew's Croſs. 


 Searp. oY 

A Scarf, Guillim holds it 
a Diminutive of the Bend 
ſiniſter, ſomething broa- 
der than a Baton. 


| Eſt 
A Sea Shell-fi * 


Is the proper Term for a 


Griffin diſplaying his 


Wings, as ready to fly. 


Shipped, | 
As in Trefoils, or an 
Branch ſlipped from the 


. 


No ſuch Term. : 


| Coguile, 
The French underſtand by 

this Term, all Sorts of 

Shells. 5 


5 Segrant. 
The ſame Signification. 


| Sejant, 
Signifies only ſitting. 


| Sem. | 
Denotes an irregular 
Strewing without Num- 
ber, all over the Field. 
Sem de fleurs de Lys d Or. 


a Sinople, 

Is the French Term for 
Green, and borrowed 

from the Name of a 
Place in the Levant, 

where the beſt Materials 


Saleen, 


| Ereatus. 


Sedens. . 


Sparſus. 


for dying Green are 


found. 


T. 


rn 
Is the French Term, by 
which is expreſſed the 
Party per Bend ſiniſter of 
the Engliſb. ws 


Conchylium. 


8 2 rit 
As a Buck 


Any Thing formed of a 


ö 


* 


HERALDRY. 


Exot 18. 


Tripping. 
or | 
ſing in its proper Gait, 


| Tr ipping, th | 
nie 


| Is when the Trunk of 2 
| Tree js borne, lopped of 


its Branches, and cut 


from the Root. 


be. - 
- Had 
Fur, 
: Undy. 
waved Line. | 


e 


| by this is underſtood an 
| Ordinary ſo evacuated, as 


that nothing but the bare 


ſhew its Form. | 


lower an Adder or Snake. 
This owes its Being to 


boaſt of no other Crea- 
tion. | 


| 


In Heraldry is a Kind of 


|  panded, 


Volant. N 
That is, flying; and thus 
any Bird is termed borne 
in that Action. 
W. 
8 Wyoerm 
A Kind of flying Serpent; 
the upper Part reſem- 
bling a Dragon, and the 


FRENCH. 


Tierct, 

A French Term, by which 
is underſtood a Shield 
tierced, or divided into 3 
equalArea's, the Manner 


of which we expreſs by 
TDierci en Pal, en face, &c. 


-  Timbre. 
Having an Helmet, 


Torce. 

A French Word, whereby 
ſome expreſs a Wreath, 
or Pieces of Silk wreath- 
ed or twiſted, on which 


| Creſts are frequently pla- 
ced. = 


Torteaux. 
Are certain Rundles, by 
ſome taken for Cakes ; 
by others for Bowls ; and 


by others for Wounds. 


Tranche. 


Is the French Term to ex- 


preſs Party per Bend. 


( 
Signiſies letticed. This 


Bearing is very like to 
Frette ; except that theſe 


Pieces do not alternately 


paſs over, and under each 


other, but are carried 
e N and always 


nailed in the Joints. 


Doe, pa- 


which is with a Sort of 


Trungue. 


; nqu | , 
The ſame Signification. 


V.. 
Pair, 


| Unde. | 
The ſame Signification. 


: Vuidi. 


Edge thereof remains to 


. 
Signifying 


_ 1 Demi ole. 
Signifles but one Wing. 


Volant. 


the Heralds, and can 


TT 


two Wings ex · 


V. 


Pariegatum. 


 Undulatus. 


| Fracuatus, 


Note, That I'll conclude this Treatiſe of Heraldry, by 
blazoning the Arms of all the Sovereigns of the whole 
World ; beginning with thoſe of the Pope. 


The 


HERALDRY 


The Papal Eſcutcheon is Gules, conſſſting of a long 
Cap or Head piece Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs Argent, 
| and garniſhed with three Royal Crowns, and two Keys of 
St. Peter, placed in Saltier. Theſe Arms are put for- 
Creſt, to thoſe of the Houſe of the reigning Pope. 


Note, That Boniface VIII. was the firſt that wore the 
Tiara with a double Crown. And Urban V. made it 
in Form of a L adorned with a triple Circle of 
Gold for ſome Myſtery contained therein. It is called 
the Regnum, becauſe it denotes the Dignity and Power 
of Prieſt and Emperor. Some Popes had for their 
Deviſe, Innocens manibus, & mundo corde.— The Pope 
ſtiles himſelf Servus Servorum Dei, the Servant of the 
Servants of God. 1 
The Arms of the preſent EMpzror, are two Eſcut- 
cheons joined together, 1. Argent, 4 Lion, Gules, the 
Tail nowed and paſſed in Saltier, crowned, armed, and 
langued Or, for Bohemia. 2. Sable a Lion crowned Or, 
for the Palatinate. 3. Fuſil in Bend Argent and Azure of 
21 Pieces, The Shield placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle 
diſplayed Sable in a Field Or, diademed, membred, 
and beaked Gules, holding a naked. Sword in 'the right 
Talon, and a Scepter in the left (the two Heads ſignify 
the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empire) the Shield creſted 
with an Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in the Shape 
of a Mitre, having betwixt. the two Points a Diadem 
ſurmounted with a Globe, and Croſs Or. For a Deviſe; 
Pax & ſalus Europe. ? IE ie 
The Arms of the King of Francs, are Azure, Three 
Flowers de Lys Or; and the Arms of Navarre, which 
he alſo bears, the Shield environed with the Collars of 
the Order of St. Michael, and the Holy Ghoſt. For 


Creſt a Helmet entirely open, whereon a Crown with 8 
inarched Rays, topt with a double Flower de Luce. 


The Supporters, two Angels habited as Levites ; the 
whole under a Pavillion Royal, Semi of France, lined 
Ermine, with theſe Words: Ex omnibus floribus Elegi 


mibi lilium. Lilia neque laborant neque nent. 


Note, That Sir George Mackenzy ſpeaks thus of the Pre- 
cedency which the Kings of France have obtained, a- 


mong Chriſtian Kings: Next to the Imperial Mi- 


< niſters the French take Place, as being the largeſt 
© Realm in Chriſtendom, and moſt noble, fince 
© Charlemagne, their King, obtained the Imperial Dia- 
dem; and he ſhould have added, that his next 


Deſcendants ſucceeded him in that Dignity, and were 


both Emperors and Kings of France. 


The Arms of the King of ENGLAND, which I place 
next, becauſe he is alſo King of the moſt antient Mo- 


narchy next to France, viz. Scotland, are quarterly, in 


the firſt grand Quarter, England, viz. Gules, three Lions 
paſſant guardant Or; impaling Scotland, viz. Or, a Lion 


rampant within a double Treſſure contre-fleury Gules : The 


ſecond grand Quarter France, viz. Azure three Fleurs de 
Lys, Or: The third Ireland, viz. Azure, an Harp Or, 
ſtrung Argent: And in the fourth Brunſwick, that is 
Gules, two Lions paſſant guardant Or, impaled. with 
 Lunebourg, viz. Or, ſemi of Hearts Gules, a Lion ram- 
Pant Azure, having antient Saxony, that is Gules, a Horſe 
_ ſaliant Argent, ents en point, with an Eſcutcheon ſurtaut 


Gules, charged with the Imperial Crown of Charlemagne; 


being the proper Badge of the hereditary Treaſurer of 
the ſacred Roman Empire, all within a Garter, the Enſign 
of the moſt noble Order of that Name: Above the 
lame an Helmet, anſwerable to his ſovereign Juriſdiction, 
and thereon a Mantle of Cloth of Gold, double Ermine, 
_ adorned with an Imperial Crown, ſurmounted on the 


Top, for his Majeſty's Creſt by a Lion paſſant guar- 


dant Or, crowned with a like Crown proper; ſuſtained, 


as the proper Supporter of the Engliſh Enſign; and on 
the Left by an Unicorn Argent, gorged with a princely 
Crown ; from which is a Chain turn'd over his Back, 
and between his Legs Gold, of which Metal he is alfo 
hoof*d, mained, and tufted, both ſtanding upon a Com- 


inſcribed (in a Scroll within) with his Majeſty's Deviſe, 
Dien & mon droit. 9 FS 5 


| x; 


For Deviſe, Uno avulſo, non deficit alter. 


on the dexter Side, with a Lion Imperially crowned Or, 


partment, adorned with a Roſe and Thiſtle proper, and 


. 127 
The Arms of the King of Sean, are quarterly, The 
firſt Quarter countrequartered, in the firſt and fourth 


Gules, a Caſtle triple towered Or, bordered Azure, purfled 
Sable, for Caſtile, In the ſecond and third, Argent a Lion 


paſſant Gules crowned, langued, and armed Or, for Leon. 
In the ſecond great Quarter, Or, four Pallets Gules, for 


Arragon. Party Or 4 Pallets, alſo Gules, betwixt two 
Flanches Argent, charged with as many Eagles Sable mem- 
bred, beaked, and crowned Azure, for Sicily, Theſe two 
great Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate vert, 


talked and leafed of the ſame open, and ſeeded Gules, for 


Granada. On the whole the Arms of Portugal: In the third 
great Quarter, Bendy of 6 Pieces Or, and Azure bordered 
Gules, for antient Burgundy. In the fourth Quarter, 


Azure Semi of Flowers de Lys Or, with a Bordure Compone 


Argent, and Gules, for modern Burgundy, And over all 
Azure three Flowers de Lys Or, for France. — For Creſt 
a Crown trefoiled Or, raiſed with 8 Diadems terminating 
in a Mound Or. The Shield encompaſſed with the Col- 
lars of the Holy Ghoſt, and of the Golden Fleece; and 
on the Sides ſtand two Pillars of Hercules, viz. one on 
each Side, with this Deviſe, Nec plus ultra. 75 
The Arms of the King of PoxTucaL are, Argent, 
rue Eſcutcheons Azure, charged with as many Beſants 
placed in Saltier, for Portugal. The Shield bordered Gules, 
charged with ſeven Towers Or, for Algarve. The Creſt 
a Crown Or, under the two Flanches ; and at the Baſe 
of the Shield appear the Ends of two Croſſes, the one 


pattee Gules, for the Order of Christ; the other Flower 


de luced Vert, for the Order of Avis. The Deviſe change- 
able; but frequently is, Pro rege & grege. | 


Note, That the five Eſcutcheons were borne in Memory 3 


of five Kings, whom Alphonſe I. ſlew at the Battle of 
Obrique, Anno 1139. The Border and Towers were 
added by Apbosſ"1lI on his Inveſtiture into the 
| Kingdom of Algarve by Alphonſo X. of Caſtile, Anno 
1257. whoſe Daughter Beatrix he then married. 


The Arms of the Queen of Huncaxy, are quarterly : 
Barwiſe Argent and Gules of eight Pieces, for Hungary : 

2. Argent, a Lion Gules, the Tail nowed and paſſed in 

Saltier, crowned, langued, - and armed Or, for Bohemia : 
3. Gules a Feſſe Argent, for Auſtria : Party, and bendwiſe 

Argent and Azure, a Border Gules, for antient Burgundy : 

4. Quarterly, in the firſt and fourth Gules a caſtle triple 
towered Or, purfled Sable, for Caſtile: In the ſecond and 
third Argent, a Lion Purple, for Leon: The Shield en- 
vironed with the Collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece : 
The Arms of the King of DENMARE, are Party of 
three, and Coupe of two, which make 12 Quarters : In 
the firſt, Or Semi of Hearts, Gules ' three Lions paſſant 
guardant in pale Azure, for Denmark: Second, a Lion 
rampant crowned and armed Or, holding a Batile-Ax Argent 
bilted of the ſecond, for Norway : Thirdly, Gules a Lion 
paſſant gardant Or, on nine Hearts of the ſame, in Feſſe, 


for Gotbland: Fourthly, Shonen, viz. Gules a Pragon 
crowned Or: Fifthly, Azure three Crowns Or, for Sweden. 


Sixthly, Gules a Paſchal Lamb Argent, ſupporting a Flag 


of the ſame Mark with a Croſs Gules, for Fulland : Se- 


venthly, Or, two Lions paſſant gardant Azure, for Slef- 
wick: Fighthly, a Fiſh crowned Argent, for Zeland. 
Over theſe eight Quarters, a great Croſs Argent (which 
is the antient Deviſe of the Kingdom) on the Center of 
which is placed the Arms of Ditbmarſb, viz. Gules a Ca- 
valier armed Argent: 9. Gules a Nettle Leaf open and 

charged in the Middle with a little Eſcutchgon, the whole 
Argent for Holſtein: 10. Gules a Cygnet Argent, gorged 


with a Crown Or, for Stormaſh: 11. Gules, two Feſſes 


Or, for Delmenhorſt: 12. Gules a Croſs patee fitchy Ar- 
gent, for Oldemburgh. The Shield ſurrounded with the 
Collar of the Order of the Elephant : The Creſt is a 
Crown flowered raiſed with eight Diadems terminating 
in a Mound of the ſame. The. Deviſe on the Reverſe of 
his Medals, Pietas & juſtitia coronant, to which might 
be added for the preſent King, Sapientia. 5 8 
The Arms of the King of SWEDEN, are quarterly : 
In the firſt and fourth, Azure, three Crowns, for Sweden: 
In the ſecond and third Barry Argent and Azure, a Lion 
Or crowned Gules, for Finland. On the whole, me 
| | teriy 


. 
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thrly, in the firſt and fourth Sable a Lion Or, crowned, 
langued, and armed Gules, for the Palatinate of the Rhine: 
The ſecond and third Fufil in Bend, Argent and Azure of 
21 Pieces, for Bavaria. The Creſt a Royal Crown 
garniſhed with eight ſmall Flowers, and cloſed by as 
many Demi- circles, terminating in a Mound Or, which 


is the Creſt of Sweden : The Supporters are two Lions 


Or, crowned with the fame ; and the We or Motto, 
Dominus protector meus. 

The Arms of the King of Pol Axp, are re quarterly : 
In the firſt and fourth Gules an Eagle Argent, crowned 
and armed Or, for Poland: In the ſecond and third Gules 
a Cavalier armed cap-a-pie, Argent, in the Dexter a naked 
Sword of the ſame, in the Siniſter, a Shield Azure charged 


with a double Croſs Or, mounted on a Courſer of the ſecond, 


barbed of the third, and nailed of the fourth, for Lithuania. 


On the whole the Arms of Saxony (the late King of Po- 


land, and the preſent, being Elector of Saxony) viz. 
Barry of fix, Or and Sable, a Bend vert. For Creſt, a 
Crown raifed with eight ſmall Flowers, and cloſed with 


eight Semi- circles, terminating in a Mound Or: The 
Shield is environed with the Order of n and 275 
Motto Habent ſua ſidera reges. | 


Note, That the Bend in the Coat of the 88 of 
Saxony, was added by Frederick Barbaroſſa, when he 
inveſted Bernard of Anhalt in that Dukedom; who 
deſiring ſome Difference to be added to his Arms, to 
diſtinguiſh it from his former Dukes, the Emperor took 


a Chaplet of Rue (he wore on his Head) and threw it 


athwart his Buckler, wuch was preſently painted 
thereon. (Witneſs Heylin). 


The Arms of the King oY Paussla, are Argent an 
Eagle vert, membred and crowned Or, langued Gules, for 


Pruſſia. As Marquis of Brandebourg, he bears divers 


Quarterings, containing ſeveral Alliances and Principali- 
ties; over all, Azure a Scepter in pale Or, which belongs 


to the Electorſnip, a triple Helmet, and a triple Creſt. 
Ihe Arms of the Great Duke of TusSCANY, are quar- 
 terly:; In the firſt and fourth of Tuſcany, which is Or five 
Jourteaux, 2, 2, 1, and one roundle in Chief Azure, charged 


vith three Flower de Lys Or: In the ſecond and third 


of Lorrain, which is Bend Gules, _ with three Ale- 


rions Argent. 


The Arms of the Duke of Sivor, are Cults a Feruſa- . 
lem Croſs Argent; and as King of Cyprus, he bears the 


Arms of that Kingdom, viz. quarterly ; I. Azure a Croſs 
potent between four Croſiets Or: 2. Barwiſe of eight Pieces 
Argent and Azure, ſupporting a Lion paſſant crowned Or : 
3. Or, a Lion Gules : 4. Argent, a Lion Gules. 


Note, That the Feruſalem Croſs was given to Amadeus 


Magnus by the Knights of Rhodes (at preſent Knights 
of Malta) Anno 1315. with. theſe Letters in lieu of a 
Motto, F. E. K. J. i. e. Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, 


in Engliſh, His Courage has ſaved Rhodes. The Oc. 
caſion was, Amadeus V. ſurnamed Magnus, forced 
Mabomet II. Emperor of the Turks, to raiſe the Siege 


he had laid to Rhodes in 1315. before that the Duke 
of Savoy's Arms were Or, an Eagle diſplayed with two 
Heads Sable armed Gules, ſupporting in Feſſe an Eſcut- 


 cheon of Saxony, a Coat belonging to the Emperors of 


the Houſe of Saxony, from whom the rſt Earls of 
Savoy were deſcended. 


The Arms of the Duke of ManTUa, a are Argent a 


Croſs patee Gules between four Eagles Sable, under an 


Zſeurcheon in Feſſe, charged quarterly with Gules, a 


| Lyon rampant Or, and Or three Bars Sable. 


The Arms of the Duke of Mopexa, are Palewiſe of 
three Pieces; 1. Party per Feſſe in Chief Or, an Eagle 
diſplayed Sable, membered, beaked, and crowned Gules, 


and in Baſe, France, l a Bardune indented Or and 


Cules: 2. Gules two Keys in Saltier, one Or, the other 


Argent charged in Feſſe, with an Eſcutcheon of Pretence 
. Azure, operons an Eagle of the third, membered and 


crowned of the ſecond : Over all, in the Chief, a Fopal 
Crown Or. 3. As the firſt, counterplaced. 


The Arms of the Duke of Parma and PLACENTIA, 


are Or, Six hue * Lys Azure, 


The Arms of 918 Eleftrt and 542516 of Mevr. Tz, 
1s Gules a Cart Wheel Or, and over Iwan Electoral Cap. 


Note, That the Wheel is porn in Remembrance of the 
firſt Elector ol this Church, WO being the Son of a 
Carman, kept always through Humility, a W. heel in 
his Chamber to remind him of his Extraction. 


The Arms of the Eleftor and. Archbiſhop of Tarn 

The Arms of the Archbiſhoprick of Latges⸗ is @ Ore 
Sable in a Field Argent. 

The Arms of the Ele&or of Ree WT A are choſe we 
have blazoned for. the preſent Emperor. 


Note, That the Bavarian Arms, Paly Bendy Argent and 
Azure, were antiently borne by the Dukes of Bavaria, 
for that it reſembled the Party coloured Caffocks * 
the antient Boi; who were thoſe Gauls that en 
the Surprize of the Capitol. 


The Arms of the Elector of Saxony, have been bla- 
zoned for the King of Poland. 

The Arms of the Eleftor of BADER Bon, 17 the 
King of Pruſſia. . 

The Arms of the Eleftor ParA4Ting, are quarterly : 
In the firſt and fourth, Sable a Lion Or, crowned, lan- 
gued, and armed Gules, for the Palatinate In the Ktond | 
and third, Fuſil in Bend, Argent and Azure of 21 Pieces 
with a Mound Or, which belongs to the Electorate. 


Note, That the Arms of the Empreſs of Russ14 are, 
Or an Eagle diſplayed with two Heads Sable, bearing on 
its Breaſt a Shield; the Field being Gules charged with © 
St. George killing the Dragon Argent; betwixt the 
Heads of the Eagle are three Crowns placed one above 


another, which are ſaid to ſignify Muſcovy, and the 


two Kingdoms of Caſſan and Aſtracan, They ſay it 
was the Tyrant [wan Bafilewitz, who firſt made uſe 
ol theſe Arms, to raiſe a Belief he was deſcended from 
the antient Roman Emperors. Others make the Arms 
of Muſcouy to be Sable a Portal open of two Leaves 

and as many Steps Or. | 

That the Arms of the Emperor of To RK, are 
Vert a Creſeent Argent, creſted with a Turbant, charged 


with three black Plumes of Heron's Quile, with this f 


Motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. 


The Arms of the Republick of Vexice, are . 8 
Lion winged Sejaut Or, holding under one of its Paws a 
Book covered Argent, uppoſed , to be the Goſpel of St. 
Mark. 5 
The Arms of the Republic of Gxxoa, are Argent a 
Croſs Gules with a Crown cloſed, by reaſon of the Ille of 


Corſica belonging to it, which has the Title of Kingdom, 
The Supporters are /wo Griffins Or. 


The Arms of the Republick of Racusa, 1s the Image | 
of the Virgin Mary. 


The Arms of the Republick of "ORGY are Here 4 
Bend, on which is written Lis ERTAS, betwixt 6100 Cot- 


 tiſes. 


The Arms of the States of W are Or @ Lion 
Gules, holding with one Paw a Cutlaſs, and with the other 
4 Bundle of ſeven Arrows cloſely bound together (alluding to 
the ſeven confederated Provinces) with this Motto, Cen. 
cordid res parvæ creſcunt. 

The Arms of the Republick of GENEVA, are Party | 
per Pale Or and Gules, in the firſt a Demi-eagle diſplayed 


Sable, the ſecond a Key Argent ; vith this Deviſe, Poſt 


tenebras lux, 


Note, That every Canton of Kater ag has its peculiar | 


Coat of Arms, and blazoned in French 1 in the 3 
ing Manner. 


ZURICH, Porte oo Gels Taille Are Theſe Arms 
are ſupported by a Lion ſtanding upright, holding a 
Bowl or Roundure of the World, with his left Paw for- 
ward, and with the other a Sword. 5 

Bz RN, Porte de Gueule a la bande d'Or, 3 un 
ours rempant de Sable. The Supporter a Bear ſtanding up 


right having on its Thigh a Sword girded. 


LucERn, Porte d' Argent party di Azure: The Sup- 
porter a naked Switzer, his Head and natural Parts w 
| vere 


5 


Hand-a Bough of the fame. A e 7a 

Uni, Porte POr @ une Tefte de bufle de Sable, acornt 
£ bufls ou embucele de Gueule: The Supporter a Switzer 
amed with a Sword and a Poniard. . v0 

SWITZ, Porte de Gueule a la croiſette d Argent: The 
Sup rter a Switzer armed, bearing a plain Croſs upon 
the Breaſt-Plate, and a Banner of the ſame. | 

UnDpzRVAL, Porte de Gueule coupt d Argent: The 
8 8 a la Face d' Azure: The Sup- 
your an armed Switzer, bearing a Lance in his Left 
1 


Y 


1 * 6. \ * * 
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GLARYS, Porte de Gueule un Saint Jaques d Argent 2 


ſon bourdon Or: The Supporter an Angel. 


* BasiL, D' Argent a Peftuy de Croſſe & Evique 


de Sable : 
The Supporter a Dragon winged, with two Feet of 
* de ſable coupe d Argent. The Supporter 
à Servant Switzer, without any other Arm than a 
8 d Argent coupe de Gueule. The Supporter 
| a Switzer armed, bearing a Banner of the Canton. 


SCHAFFHOUSEN, D'Or @ un Belier ſautant de ſable a- 


d Argent; the Supporter a Ram. PIG RED 
res 3 POurs debout de ſable; the 
Supporter a Bear ſtanding upright, with the Throat 
fuming or ſmoaking out. prog BREE Mono fy 
The GREAT CHAM of Tartary, in Europe (called 

Crim Tartary) bears Or three Griffins ſable armed Gules. 
The GREAT Cnam of Tartary, in Alia, who is alſo 
Emperor of China, bears Or an Owl ſable. © 
The Eur EROR of China bears Argent Three Blackmoors 

Heads placed in the. Front, their Buſts veſted Gules. Some 
ſay the Arms are Two Dragons. 

The Arms of the GREAT Modul. 


gent Semi of Beſants. ep 


Note, That as for particular Coats of Arms belonging to 
particular Houſes or Families, there are none in the 
Indies, neither Eſtate nor Honour being hereditary, 
within the Mogul's Dominions. 5 


are ſaid to be Ar- 


The Arms of the Sor nv of Perſia are various. Senn 


ſay he bears be Sun in bis Glory in a Field Azure: Others 
| tay @ Creſcent, like the Grand Seignior; others would 
have it Or a Dragon Gules; others again, Or, a Buffalos 
Head ſable; but the laſt and moſt received is, the riſing 
Sun on the Back of a Lyon with a Creſcent. |, |, 
The Arms of the Empzror of Japan, are Or, fix 
Stars Argent in an oval Shield, and bordered with little 
Beaſants, or Points of Gold. Some 
Sable three Trefoils ky wo A 107 ASSO T2860, 
The Arms of the EmyzRoR of Fez and Morocco, are 
 ThreeWheels Argent in a Field Vert, 
Ihe Arms of the Emeznor of Abyſſinia, or Ethiopia, 
are a Lyon ſupporting a Croſs, with this Motto, Vicit Leo 


| Note, That all theſe Coats of Arms of the Sovereigns 


VO 


% 


have'them to have had their Original under the Empire 
of Auguſtus ; others during the. Inundations! of the 
Gothe; and others under the Empire of Charlemaigne. 


: . 1 


93 


Cborier obſerves, that among the antient Gauls, each 
Man bore a Mark on his Buckler, by the Sight whereof 
he might be known to his Felfows ; and hence he re- 
fers the Original of the Arms of noble Families. Camden 
has obſerved ſomething like this of the antient Pitts and 
Britons, who going naked to the Wars, painted their Bo- 
dies with Blazons, and Figures of divers Colours, which 

he ſuppoſes to have been different in different Families, as 

they fought divided by Kindreds. Yet Spelman ſays, that 
the Saxons, Danes, and Normans firſt brought Arms from 


the North into England, and thence into France.” . 
_ * Upon the whole, it is certain, that from Time imme- 


morial, there have been ſymbolical Marks in Uſe among 
Men, to diſtinguiſh them in Armies, and to ſerve as 
Ornaments of Shields and Enfigns 5 but theſe Marks 
were uſed arbitrarily as Devices, Emblems, Hierogly- 
phicks, Sc. and were not regular Armories like ours, 
which ſhould be hereditary Marks of the Nobility of a 
Houſe, regulated according to the Rules of Heraldry, 
and authorized by Princes. 5 J 

Before Marius, even the Eagle was not the conſtant 
Enſign of the Roman Army, but they bore in their 
Standards a Wolf, Leopard, or Eagle indifferently, ac- 


cording to the Fancy of the Generals. 


The ſame Diverſity has been obſerved with Regard to 
the French and Engliſh; on which Account Authors are 
divided, when they ſpeak of the antient Arms of thoſe 
Countries. In Effect, it appear from all the beſt Au- 
thors, that the Armories of Houſes, as well as the double 
Names of Families, were' not known before the Year 


1000; and ſeveral have even endeavoured to prove, 


that the Uſe of Arms did not begin, till the Time of the 


firſt Croiſades of the Chriſtians, for the Conqueſt of the 


The Truth is, it appears to have been the antient 
Tournaments, that occaſioned the fixing of Armories. 


Henry the Fowler, who regulated the Tournaments in 


Germany, was the firſt who introduced theſe Marks of 
Honour, which appears to be of an older Standing in 


_ Germany, than any other Part of Europe. It was then 


ſay that his Arms are 


that Coats of Arms were firſt inſtituted; which were a 
Kind of Livery, compoſed of ſeveral Bars, Fillets, and 
Colours; whence cane the Feſſe, Pale, Bend, and Lo- 
zenge, which were ſome of the firſt Elements of Armo- 
"Ties. Thoſe who had never been concerned in an 
ae had no Arms, though they were Gen- 
tlemen. | ae TE FS | 


Buch of the Nobility and Gentry as croſſed the Sea, 


in the Expeditions to the Holy Land, alſo aſſumed theſe 


Tokens of Honour to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
Before theſe Times, we find nothing upon antient- 


. Tombs but Croſſes, with Gothick Inſcriptions and Repre- 
ſentations of the Perſon deceaſed. The Tomb of Pope 


Clement IV. who died in 1268, is the firſt whereon we 
find any Arms; nor do they appear on any Coins ftruck 


of Ala and Africa (thoſe of the Grand Seignior ex- 
cepted) are nothing but Imaginations of our Euro- 
pean Heralds, who have been pleaſed (through that 
Exceſs of Liberality which engages them to beſtow 
Arms on every Body who is pleaſed to purchaſe them, 
let him be ever ſo meanly deſcended) to preſent thoſe 
Princes with each their Eſcutcheon long before they 


before the Tear 1336. We meet with Figures, it is true, 
much more antient, both in Standards and on Medals; 
hut neither Princes nor Cities ever had Arms in Form; 
nor does any Author make Mention of Blazoning before 
Originally none but the Nobility had Right of beari 
J Arms; but Charles 5 King of Tg, having enobled 
5 8 the Parifians by his Charter, in 137 1, he permitted them 
knew any Thing of We | d̃o bear Arms: From whoſe Example, Ag moſt eminent 
| There has been a great Diſpute among the Learned, *Citizeps of other Places did the IIe. 
about the Origin of Arms. Favyn will have them to haye Camden refers the Original of hereditary Arms in 
been from the Beginning of the World; Segorn from the Exgland, to the Time of the firſt Norman Kings. He 
Time of Noah; others from that of Oris, which is ſup- ſays their Uſe was not eſtabliſhed till the Reign of King 
ported by ſome Paſſages in Diodorus Siculus; others from Henny III. and inſtances in ſeveral of the moſt conſider- 
the Time of the Hebrews, in regard Arms were given to able Families in England, wherein, till that Time, the 
Moſes, Joſbua, the twelye Tribes, David, c. © Son bore always different Arms from the Father. About 
will have them to have taken their | 


ie in 


| fol the ſame Time it became the Cuſtom here in. England, 
keroical Age, and under the Empires of the Afyrians, for private Gentlemen to bear Arms ;/. borrowing them 
Medes, and Perfians ,, building upon Philoſtratus, Xeno- _ 

phon, and Quintus Curtius.” © | 


from the Lords of whom they held in Fee, or to whom 
they were the moſt devoted. . e 


Some pretend that the Uſe of Arms, and the Rules 
of * regulated by Alexander. Others will 
e h e eee eee 


0 0 
4 


+ Arms, at preſent, follow. the Nature of Titles, which | 
being * 3 theſe are alſo become ſo ; being 


| ö * * * I r 
the ſeveral Marks for diſtinguiſhing of Families and Kin- antiently was an Officer of Arm of great Repute, and 
dred, as Names are of Perſons and Individuals. | oſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable Functions, Rights, and ; 
Note, That ſeveral Abuſes have been introduced from rivileges. | n een og le 


Time to Time in Heraldry, either by Heralds or the Antiently their principal Employment was. to make 
Princes themſelves; Heralds by a Motive of Avarice, Ge Coats of Arms for thoſe who truly deſerved” them, 
having blazon'd Arms for Cowards and Scoundrels ; 8 3 and Titles of Nobility. © They were the 
and Princes by others as criminal as that, and perhaps RE ha Or SE 4 75 xploits, and the Conſervs- 
the ſame, having had the ſcandalous Complaiſance of ls ® ha 1 109 of War. They had a Right to take 
authorizing them; but however, I cannot imagine of 33 : 4 rms of ſuch as for Cowardice, Treaſon, 6c, 
what Service a Title and a Coat of Arms can be to ſuch, eſerved to be degraded. They had a Commiſſion to 
Men, unleſs it be to render their ſpurious Birth and N Er- correct the Vices and Diſorders of the 
Want of Merit more conſpicuous ; for though it be in 75 ＋ 1. h to exclude them from Juſts, Tour naments, 
the Power of a Prince to give a Title to an unworthy O. 3 belonged the correcting of all 1. of 
Subject, he cannot give him either Birth or Merit; es 8 es relating to Crowns, Coronets, Caſks, 
and though qualified a Nobleman, he remains ftill a Ster Supporters, Oe. they took' Cognizanee of all 
Scoundrel in Reality, to whom an honeſt and in- 50 erences among the Novbles, with Reſpect to their 
duſtrious Peaſant or Artiſan is far preferable ; though g the Antiquity'of their Families, Precedencies, 
he has no other Bearing but the honourable, though 0 They 45. into the Countries to ſearch into the 
very heavy one, of toiling for the Good of the Com- OI and Pretenſions of the Nobility ;- and had a 
| monwealth. Coats of Arms have been ſo much pro- Night to open all Libraries, and to command all the an- 
digalized in the laſt Century, and in this, that they tient Charters and Inſtruments in the Archives -to be 
are almoſt become deſpicable, and rather the Marks of ſbewn them. They had Admiſſion into all foreign 
Unworthineſs than of a real Merit, or true Nobility ; Courts, where they were commiſſion'd to proclaim War 
and what ſurprizes me moſt is, that the true Nobility and Peace; and their Perſons were held ſacred as thoſe 
are not aſham'd to quarter their Eſcutcheon (given to of Ambaſſadors. To them it belonged to make Publi- 
their illuſtrious Anceſtors, as a Reward for their fig- N of Juſts and Tournaments, to call the People to 
nal Services, and to perpetuate in their Deſcendants l Pu to ſignify the Cartels, to mark the Ground, Lift, 
the Memory of their noble Exploits) with the ſpurious O OE of Duel, to ſee fair Play obſerved, and to di- 
one of a 80 Scoundrel ; who, puffed up with an inſo- 5 yo Sun between the two Parties. In the Army 
lent Pride, is not always contented with that he has 3 vertiſed the Cavaliers and Captains of the Day of 
bought, but ſearches ſome Paraſite Genealogiſts, who to f. tle, and A* therein before the Standard 3 retiring 
fatter his extravagant and ridiculous Vanity, diſguiſe ten the firſt Onſet, to ſome Place of Eminence, there 
his ſpurious Orign, make him deſcended, or related to obſerve who behaved beſt, and to give a faithful Re- 
to the moſt antient and moſt illuſtrious Houſes of a PO thereof to the King. They numbered the Dead, 
Country, carrying ſometimes their ſcandalous Com- ? elieved the Enſigns, redemanded Priſoners, ſummond 
plaiſance ſo far as to quarter his Arms with thoſe of Places to ſurrender, and in Capitulations, walk'd before 
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„ the Prince himſelf. We have had an Inſtance of this the Governor of the Place, to ſecure and warrant his | 
1 Kind in France, under the late King Louis XIV. An 1 AN ey were the principal Arbitrators of the Di- 
* Extravagant, whoſe Grandfather had retail'd Vinegar -* Ns the Spoils of the Vanquiſhed, and of mil- 
| in the Streets of Rouen in Normandy, and through ky tewards. They publiſhed Victories, and gave No- 
1 ſome other Means, unknown to every Body but him- CR to foreign Courts,” They convened the 
Ul ſelf, had amaſſed immenſe Sums ; found a poor Ge- 75 1 the Kingdom, aſſiſted at royal Mar rages, and 
8 nealogiſt, who wanting a Dinner, and perceiving that gg HOT IE T8 \ IE eee eee ſolemn 
4} the Vanity of our rich Scoundrel was ſo exceſſive, as T 2 a „ 
if to have almoſt entirely diſorder'd his Brain, perſuaded 14 N 1 'n leralds, 7. e. thoſe we properly call He. 
1 him, that his Anceſtors were very near related to the fy 5 pet O good deal of the | inction and Of | 
il Crown of France, and conſequently. had a Right to e © the antient ones. What relates to the making 
11 uarter his Arms with Three Flower de Lys. The out Arms; the rectify ing of Abuſes committed therein, 
Fool, elevated at ſuch Diſcovery, rewarded profuſely Sc. is Chiefy committed te the King ar Arms, whoſe 
7, ; 


him who had made it, and ſoon. gave Orders, that Buſineſs beſides is to direct the Heralds, preſide at their 
his Plate, Coaches, &c. ſhould appear with the new Chapter, &c. . ee e, eee 
| Shield the Genealogiſt had, blazon'd for him. But | There are three Kings at Arms in England, viz. Garter, 
by Misfortune, Complaints having been made to the larencieux, and Norroy. 3 e eee 
King of that extravagant Preſumption, and the 
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, GanTzR is the principal King at Arms. — As pin 
Princes of the Blood in no Manner approving of cipal King at Arms > he has the Offices above. mention d. 
| their new Kinſman, he was fined by. TE Court-of And as Garter he is to attend the Service of the Order 
Heralds, 50,000 Crowns, and Officers, ſent to break of the Garter ; for which he is allowed a Mantle and 
all his Plate, Coaches, Fc. where his Coat of Arms Bad ge, a Houſe, in Wingfor Caſtle; and Penſions both 
could be found quartered with that of France; but this, from the Sovereign and Knights, . laſtly Fees. He alſo | 
' inſtead of rendering him wiſer, ſerved only to increaſe e the Rod and Scepter at every Feaſt of St, George, 
his Folly ; for, as he at firſt contented himſelf with the when the Sovereign is preſent z - notifies the Election of 
Honour of being related to the Crown, his Genealo- ſuch as are new choſen ; attends the Solemnity of their 
_ giſt perſuaded. him, that he had fince found, in ſome Inſtallations, and takes Care of placing their Arms over 
old Records, that he was lineally deſcended from the their Seats;, carries the Garter to foreign Kings and | 
| Kings of France, of the ſecond Race, and that what Princes; for which Service it has been uſual to join him 
had been done againſt him by the then reigning Fa- f. — with ſome Peer, or other Perſon of Di- 
mily, was by a Motive of Jealouſy, becauſe he was of ftibction. , TT.... 
a more antient and more auguſt Houſe WW . © * Garter*s Oath relates only to Services to be performed 
which the Fool believed, likewiſe, and began from Vithin the Order; and is taken in CET before the 
that Time to take the Title of Highneſs, ordering his Sovereign and Knights. — His Oath as King at Arms, is 
Servants, Cc. to treat him hence rwards as a Prince, Lon ls b = Earl Marſhal. — This Office was inſt | 
and which Folly accompanied him to the Grave, tuted by emy vd 
wo r Il n d * STe eee, CLARKENCIEUx is the ſecond King at Arms, thus cal- 
- "0 England, there is a College of Heralds, where (if I led from the Duke of Clarence, to whom it. firſt be- 
be rightly informed) any Body that has no Ceat of Arms longed. — His Office is to difpoſe and marſhal the Fv- 
may be furniſhed with one at a very moderate Price; nerals of all the inferior Nobility, as Baronets, Knights, 
though that College was eſtabliſſied with far more noble Eſquires, "and Gentlemen, on the South Side of the 
Views; and the Occupations of the Perſons who com- Trent. | "2.4 i en 
poſe it, were deſign'd to be of a quite different Na- Nox Roy, che laſt King at Arms, is to do the fame on 
ture, and agreeable to the Quality of a Herald; who, the North Side of the River Trent. | a 
| 8 i | | 1 Theſe 
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ian. None who could be perſuaded to prefer the De- 


condemned their Errors, they threw off the 


' 
. 5 ; 1 
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Theſe two laſt are alſo called Provincial Heralds; in 
regard they divide the Kingdom between them into two 
inces. TW | Arens | MF ** 
Phe by Charter have Power to viſit Noblemen's Fa- 
milies, to ſet down their Pedigrees, diſtinguiſh their 
Arms, &c. | 4.5 8 I_oba 0 
Antiently the King at Arms was created, and ſolemnly 
crowned by the Kings of England themſelves, but of 
later Days the Earl Marſhal has a ſpecial Commiſſion at 
every Creation, to perſonate the King. 53 
Jo theſe may be added Lyon King at Arms, for Scot- 
land, who is the ſecond Ring at Arms for Great Britain; 
he is inveſted and crown'd with great Solemnity. To 
him belongs the publiſhing the King's Proclamations, 
marſhalling Funerals, reverſing Arms, Cc. 
In England they have ſix Heralds, viz, Richmond, 
Lancaſter, Cheſter, Windſor, Somerſet, and York ; to 
which may be added a ſeventh, or Brunſwick Herald, 
inſtituted by King George I. K 


Antiently none could arrive at the Dignity of Herald, 
without having been ſeven Years Purſuivant, who is a 


hte 5 2 s 
2 : * 


3 
Gentleman whoſe. Buſineſs is to attend. with the Heralds 
in marſhalling and Teng publick Solemnities. 
Of rhe great Number of Purfuiyants antiently.on Foot, 
; pk are now only four remaining, -viz.. Blue: Mantle, 
Nouge- Croix, Rouge Dragon, and Portcullice. Who are 
the loweſt Order of Officers belonging to the College 
of Arms. | e ee | . 
The Heralds, with the Kings at Arms, and the four 
Purſuivants are a College or Corporation erected into 
ſuch by a Charter of Richard III. who granted them di- 
vers Privileges; as to be free from Subſidies, Tolls, and 
all troubleſome Offices. E 


Note, That the Origin of Heralds is very antient. Stentor 
is repreſented by Homer a Herald of the Greeks, who 
had a Voice louder than fifty Men together. — The 
Romans had a College of Hera appointed to decide 
whether a War were juſt or unjuſt; and to prevent its 
coming to open Hoſtilities, till all the 5 had 
been attempted to decide the Difference in a pacifck 
Manner. _ MPI F 
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LITERESsIEs are Errors in effential Points of the 
Chriftian Faith, maintained with Obſtinacy, ei- 
| thoſe who broached them firft, for which they 


reſies; or by their Diſciples or Followers, called for that 
Reaſon, Hereticks. | 75 


I fay, that Herefies are Errors in eſſential Points of the 


_. Chriſtian Faith; to diſtinguiſh Hereſy from Schiſm, which 
in the ftri& Senſe it ſhould be underſtood, is only an Er- 

ror in the Diſcipline of the Church, and from Opinion, 

which either does not attack the effential Points of the 


Chriſtian Faith, or, if it does, is not maintain'd with 
Obſtinacy; for it is properly Obſtinacy that conſtitutes 


= the Character of Hereſy, not the Error; and a real He- 
retick is pro 


perly he who maintains a falſe Opinion out 


of a Spirit of Obſtinacy, Faction, or Hypocriſy; for 
when a Man is humble and ingenuous, ready and deſi- 
rous to receive further Light and Inſtruction, gives every 


Thing urged againſt him its due Weight, he is. not 


reticus ee nolo; i, e. I can err, but I will not be a 
Heretick. 1 1 


In fact, Obſtinacy is as much the true Characteriſtick 
of Hereſy and of Hereticks, as Pride and Ambition are 
dhe Principles thereof; for we ſhall ſee throughout this 
Treatiſe, that among that almoſt infinite Multitude of 
Hereſiarchs, who have diſturbed the Peace of the Chri- 
ian Church from its very Infancy, and have lacerated 
the ſeamleſs Gown of Chr:i#, there have been none, who 
have not been entirely govern'd by thoſe two Paſſions, ſo 
© contrary to that Humili 
| py for the Corner Stone of his Church, and which the 


which our divine Saviour had 
Pagans themſelves had admired in the primitive Chri- 


: * 


ciſions of the univerſal Church to their own private Sen- 


timents, much leſs to ſubmit themſelves to them. It is 


true, that to blind the ignorant and too credulous, they 


appeared ready to ſubmit themſelves, ſometimes to the 


Deciſions of him who was eſteemed the Chief of the 


Church, or to thoſe of the Church itſelf, but that pre- 
tended Humility and Submiſſion, never went farther th: 


cantign*d the Society of the Faithful againſt. it; for 

when the Judges, to whom themſelyes had appeal'd, . 
e a 

end at laſt ſuch as they were in Reality; the diſo- 


* 


_ dedient Children of a tender Mother, who after ſhe had 


employed all human Means to recall them to their 


— 
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Duty, was forc'd at laſt to ſpurn them from her Boſom, 


as obſtinate and rebelhous. 


; | Pell trace Herefies, Hereſiarchs, and Hereticks, through- 
are called Herefiarchs, i. e. Founders or Inventors of- He- 


out the different Ages of Chriſtianity, from its very In- 


fancy to this preſent Time; marking all their different 
Epocha's, Progreſſes, Sc. and Nerger by that of | 


Simon Magus, who was the firſt Herefiarch, 3 
_  Stmon Macs, was born at Samaria, and as he 
could not, or dat d not contradict the Deacon Philip, 
ſent thither to preach the . . he ſuffered himſelf to 
be baptized with his Fellow Citizens, in the Year of 
Chrift 35, of the Emperor Tiberius 20. * 


The News of the Converſion of the Samaritgns being 
brought to the Church of Jeruſalem, Peter and Jan 
were ſent thither by the Apoſtles, to impoſe their Hands 


on the new Converts, and to give them the Holy Ghoſt; 
which Philip, being but a Deacon, could not do. This 
Impofition of the Hands, was nothing elſe but what we 


call at preſent Confirmation ;' which Bi ops only, as Suc- 
| guilty of Herefy ; Errare poſſum, ſays St. Auguſtin, He- 


ceſſors of the Apoſtles in the Epiſcopacy, can adminiſter 
to the Faithful, to render them perfect Chtiftians, in the 
Language of the antient Fathers. OO» 
Simon ſeeing that by the Impoſition of the Hands of 
the Apoſtles the Holy Ghoſt ed on the Faithful; 
and that immediately after the true Believers ſpoke ſeve- 
ral Languages they had never learned, offered Money 
to the Apoſtles to purchaſe the ſame Power; and being 


reproved by St. Peter for his facrilegious Preſumption, 
and exhorted to repent, and pray for Forgiveneſs, pray 
your ſelves for me, ſaid he, that none of the Misfortunes 
you have threaten d me with, ſhould happen to me. 
But far from being really penitent, and in a Condi- 
tion to receive the Fruits of their Prayers; he, on the 
contrary, continued ſoon after his Departure to ſow his 
Errors among the Samaritans, perſuading them that he 
was the great Virtue of God. He alſo attem 
| | ceive the Jes, whom he ſaw prejudiced againſt the Faith- 
have affected at firſt an Abnegation of themſelves, and ful; telling them that be wes ibe San of God for them, 
and the Holy Ghiſt for the Gentiles. Rn 
Simon went to Kot 
the Emperor Claudius 3; where by the Secrets of Ma- 


875 r gick he was Maſter of, be operated ſo many ſurprizing 
publick Proteſtations; which they judged indiſpenſabl7 


neceſfary, to ſilence thoſe zealous Aſſertors of the Chri- 
Tian Faith, who firſt diſcover'd the hidden Poiſon, and 


to de- 


in the Year of Chris 45, and of 


Things, which bad the Appearance of Miracles, that the 


_ Romans newly converted, erefted him a Statue, as to a 
God, with the Title of Saint; which-Zuſtinus the Martyr, 

and Fertullian, in their Apologeticks, reproach them with, 

as a ridiculous. Impiety. It is true, that ſeveral learned 


Men accuſe them of having been miſtaken, as well 


as St. Irenæus, and Euſebius, on the ſame Subject, in 
taking the Name of Sem Sangus, or Sancus, which was 
a Divinity adoxed among the Romans, and which Titus 


Livius, 


1 
res 


132 
Livius, and Denis Halicarnaſſeus mention, for that of 
Simon Sanus, the Change of the Letters being not ſo 
at. But however, let it be how it will of the magical 
Deeds of Simon Magus, it happened afterwards, that 
Truth was eaſily confounded with Falſhood, and that all 
the Miracles which the Chriſtians operated by the Invo- 
cation of the Name of Chriſt, were miſtaken for the Ef- 
fects of Magick, becauſe ſomething much like it had 
been ſeen done by a Man known for a Magician. 
The principal Errors of Simon Magus were, That all 
Sorts of Impurities were lawful, even thoſe condemned by 
Nature itſelf , that Women might be in common, that there 
would be no Reſurreftion of the Bodies; and that God had 
wot created the World, but that the Powers and Principa- 
| lities had created it with many Imperfections: That an evil 
Spirit, and not God, had given the Law of Moſes ; and 
that no Body could receive the Old Teftament without in- 
curring Death. 90 
His Impudence went fo far that he intended to make 
Helena, his Concubine, paſs for the Holy Ghoſt: He 
uſed to ſay, that for her Sake he deſcended from Heaven, 
and had created the Angels; that ſhe was that ſame 
Helena who had cauſed the War of Troy ; and what Ho- 
mer had ſung of a great Diviſion among Princes on her 
Account, was but a poetical Fiction, to diſguiſe the 
Truth of another War kindled by her Beauty among 
the Angels who had created the World, and who had 
killed one another without doing her any Harm. He 
gave heralſo the Names of Notion and Minerva, and of 
that loſt Sheep which the good Shepherd was come to 
ſeek after. 
gels, whom he placed in new celeſtial Globes. The 
only Means, according to him, of being ſaved, was to 


practiſe his ſecret Myſteries, which he had mixed with 


ſo many Obſcenities, that I beg to be excuſed from men- 
tioning them in this Place. —From this corrupted Source 
flowed all the infamous and brutiſh Volupties of the 
Gnofticks, which will render them odious to the lateſt 
Simon 
demned likewiſe Free-Will, Good Works, and admitted 
the eee of Souls from one Body into 
a—_— Shs 7 


MenanDer, Saturninus, Bafilides, and Carpocras, 


Diſciples of Simon Magus, were the next Herefiarchs, 
who appeared in the Year of Chriſt 68. of St. Peter 24. 


and of the Emperor Nero 12. and invented monſtrous 


Abominationns. | | OT 
The NicoLaiTEs appeared next, alſo in the Year of 


Chriſt 68. They denied the Divinity of Feſus Chriſt by the 
kypaſtatical Union, and ſaid that God had only dwelt within 
him. They maintained that the moſs laſcivious Volupties 
crificed to Idols, | 

Note, That it is queſtioned whether Nicholas, one of 


the ſeven Deacons, was the Author of this infamous 
Sect. Some of the Fathers, as St. Irenæus, lib. 1. c. 27. 


St. Epipbanius, Hereſ. 25. affirm it, and ſay, that 


having been blamed by the Apoſtles of having took and who, though they differed among themſelves as to 


_ Circumſtances, yet all agreed in ſome common Princi- | 


in again his Wife, from whom he had ſeparated him- 
ſelf to live in Continency, he invented a brutiſh Error 


to defend his Conduct on that Occaſion, teaching that 


it was neceſſary to Salvation, to plunge oneſelf every 
Day in the moſt laſcivious Pleaſures. Others, as 
St. Jerom, epiſt. 1. & 48. ſay, that the bo OT hav- 
ing reproached him with being jealous o 


taught by that Action, to abandon oneſelf to carnal 
Pleaſures, ſome had formed an Here 

gave his Name, though very unjuſtly, ſince he had 

never any other Wife but his firſt : That his Daugh- 
ters died Virgins, and his only Son preſerved his Pu- 
rity to his Death. They add, that Nicholas himſelf 

was made Biſhop of Samaria. 6 


The Cz RINTHIAxSs followed the Nicolaites, and took 
their Name from Cerinthus, who, together with his Di- 
ſciple Ebion, began to dogmatiſe in the Year of Chriſt gg. 
of Pope Clement 7. of Nerva 1. he was a zealous De- 


He invented barbarous Names for the An- 


Tears after the Reſurrection. Their 


according to St. Ireneus, lib. 1. c. 20.) con- 


| his Wife, 
he brought her in the Aſſembly, and permitted her 
to marry whom ſhe pleaſed ; and that, as if he had - 


to which they 


HERESIES 


fender of the Circumciſion. St. Epiphanius ſays, that he 
was the Head of a Faction, which roſe at Jeruſalen 
againſt St. Peter, on account of ſome uncircumciſed 
Perſons with whom that Apoſtle had eat. 
Cerintbus believed tha Fj Chrif was a mere Man 
born of Foſeph and Mary but that in his Baptiſm a ce. 
leſtial Virtue deſcended on him in Form of a Dove; 
means whereof he was conſecrated by the holy Spirit 
and made Chriſt. It was by means of this celeſtial Virtue 
therefore that he operated ſo many Miracles, which, as 
he had received it from Heaven, quitted him after his Paſ. 
ion, and returned to the Place whence it came; fo that 
Jeſus, 5 75 he 8 a pure Man, really died and roſe 
in; but that Chriſt who was diſtinguiſhed from Jef 
dia not ſuffer at all. * | os 
Some Authors aſcribe the Book of the Apocalypſe to 
Cerinthus ; adding, that he publiſhed it under the Name of 


St. Jobn, the better to authorize his Reveries touching 


Chriſt's Reign in the Fleſh: And it is even certajn he 
publiſhed ſome Works of this Kind, under the Title of 
Apocalypſe. | Hoo 2 hom 8 
St. Epiphanius obſerves, that when a Cerintbian died 
rg Baptiſm, another Perſon was baptized in his 
tead. | 

The Cerintbians received the Goſpel of St. Matthew 
to countenance their Doctrine of Circumciſion, from 
Chriſt's being circumciſed, but they omitted the Genea- 
logy. They diſcarded the Epiſtles of St. Paul, becauſe 
that Apoſtle held the Circumciſion aboliſhed. Which 
Practice of making free with the Scripture, retaining 
ſome Books, and rejecting others as apocryphal, when 


they condemned their Errors, is yet retain'd by Here- 


ticks; and it is ſurpriſing that ſenſible Men would be 
ſuch voluntary Blinds, as not to diſcover the Deceit. 
The CAT TAsr Es were Hereticks, who pretended that 
the Saints were to reign with Chriſt upon Earth, 1000 

| þ hief was Papias, 
who had been Diſciple of St. John the Evangeliſt, and 


who in all Appearance, had founded that Revery on ſome 


of the Paſſages of his Maſter's Apocalypſe. 
mentions theſe Hereticks, 
ſiaſtick Hiſtor x. ES 2 

The GnosT1cxs appeared in the Year 99. of Pope 
Clement 7. of Nerva 1. They had for their Chief 


Euſebius 
c. 39. lib. 3. of his Eccle- 


the Hereſiarch Carpocras, who had been Cerintbus's 


Maſter. Ok | | | 
The Name Gngſtick, was adopted by thoſe of this Sect, 


as if they had been the only Perſons who had the true 


Knowledge of Chriſtianity ; accordingly they looked on 


all other Chriſtians as ſimple, ignorant, and barbarous 
Perſons who explained and interpreted the ſacred Wri- 
_ tings 
were good and holy; and that one could eat of the Fleſo ſa- 


ings in a too low, literal, and unedifying Signification. 
Ar firſt the Gnofticks were only the Philoſophers and 
Wits of thoſe Times, who formed themſelves a peculiar | 
Syſtem of Theology, agreeable to the Philoſophy of 
Pythagoras and Plato; to which they accommodated all 
the Interpretations of Scripture. But Gnaſticts afterwards 
became a general Name, comprehending divers Sects 
and Parties of Hereticks, who roſe in the firſt Centuries; 


ples; ſuch were the Valentinians, Simonians, Carpocra-· 
tians, Nicolaites, &c. 5 | 5 
Gnaſtick was ſometimes alſo more particularly attri- 
buted to the Sueceſſors of the firſt Nicolaztes and Carpo- 
cratians, in the ſecond Century, upon laying aſide the 
Names of the firſt Authors. RE 

St. Ireneus relates their Sentiments at large, and con- 
futes them at the ſame Time; ſhewing the general Prin- 
ciples whereon their miſtaken Opinions were founded, 
and the Method they followed in explaining the Scripture. 
He accuſes them with introducing into Religion certain 
vain and ridiculous Genealogies, i. e. a Kind of divine 
Proceſſions or Emanations, which had no other Founda- 


tion but in their own Imagination. 
In Effect, the Gneſticks confeſſed that theſe ons or 


Emanations, were no where expreſly delivered in the ſa- 
cred Writings ; but inſiſted, at the ſame Time, that 
Feſus Chrift has intimated them in Parables, to ſuch as 
could underſtand him. RO WL 

| They 


3 


built their Theology, not only on the Goſpel 
* oiſtie of St. Pau). but alſo on the Law of 
Moſes and the Prophets. Theſe laſt Laws were particu- 
larl ſerviceable. to them, on Account of the Allegories 
and Alluſions they abound withal ; which are capable of 

j terpretationnss. 3 
per 7 1 Value on the Beginning of the Goſpel 
of St. Jobn, where they fancied they ſaw a great deal of 
their Eons or Emanations under the Words the Life, 
dee A all Nature into three Kinds of Beings, 
viz. Hylic or material; pſychic or animal; and pneumatic 

T1tFual. 8 wh 88 8 

i? wk "a Principle, they alſo diſtinguiſhed three 
Sorts of Men, material, animal, and ſpiritual. The firſt, 
who were material and incapable of Knowledge, inevita- 
bly periſhed both Soul and Body: The third, ſuch as 
the Gnoſticks themſelves pretended to be, were all certainly 
ſaved : The phebic or animal, who were the Middle be- 
tween the other two, were capable either of being ſaved 
or dafrined, according to their good or evil Actions, 


Note, That the Appellation Gngſtict, ſometimes alſo oc- 
curs in a good Senſe in the eccleſiaſtical Writers, and 
: particularly Clemens Alexandrinus, who, in the Perſon 
of his Gnoſtick; deſcribes the Characters and Qualities 
of a perfect Chriſtian. This Point he labours in his 
ſeventh Book of his Stromata, where he ſhews that 
none but the Gnaſtict, or learned Perſon, has any true 
Religion. He affirms, that were it poſſible for the 
Knowledge of God to be: ſeparated from eternal Sal- 
vation, the Gnoſtick would make no Scruple to chuſe 
the Knowledge; and that if God ſhould promiſe him 
Impunity in doing of any Thing he has once ſpoken 
_ againſt, or offer him Heaven on thoſe Terms, he 
would never alter a Whit of his Meaſures. 
In this Senſe, that Father uſes Gnoſticts in Oppoſi- 
tion to the Hereticks of the ſame Name; affirmin 
hat the true Gnoſtick is grown old in the Study of the 
Holy Scripture; and that he preſerves the orthodox 
Doctrine of the Apoſtles and the Church; whereas 
the falſe Gnoftick abandons all the apoſtolical Tradi- 
tions, as imagining himſelf wiſer than the Apoſtles. 


At length the Name Gnoftick, which originally was the 
moſt glorious, became infamous by the idle Opinions and 
diſſolute Lives of the Perſons who bore it. 


CRATIANS, Diſciples of Carpocras, whom S. [reneus ſays, 


 Gnoſticks;, and who taught that the Son of God was but 

a pure Man, whoſe Soul had nothing above all other 
Souls, only that it had received more Virtue and more 
Strength from the God they imagined when it was with 
him, and before it was infuſed into his Body. And that 
ſuperabundant Communication had been made to him, 


over under Silence, 
on weak Minds. 
Ihe E ITOWIT ES 
of Pope Linus 5, of the Emperor Veſpaſian 3; thus de- 
nominated from their Chief 
rintbus's Diſciple. ks et | 
S8. Epiphanius gives a long and exact Account of the 
Origin of the Ebionites, making them to have riſen after 
the Deſtruction of Feruſalem, when the firſt Chriſtians, 
called Nazarenes, went out of the ſame to live at Pella. 
The Ebionites then are little elſe than a Branch of the 
| Nazarites; only that they alter d and corrupted in many 
Things, the Purity of the Faith held among thoſe firſt 
Adherents to Chriſtianity. For this Reaſon Origen di- 
ſtinguiſhes two Sorts of Ebionites, in his Anſwer to Cel- 
— the one believed that Jeſus Chriſt was born of a 
irgin; and the other that he was born after the Manner 
of other Men. n 3 | 
The firft were Orthodox in every Thing, except that 
to the Chriſtian Doctrine, they joined the Ceremonies of 
the Fewiſh Law, with the Jews, Samaritans, and Naza- 
ties; they differ d from the Nazarites however in ſeve- 
tal Things, chiefly as to 4 la the Authority of 
Wk + OL, II. 


leſt they ſhould make any Impreſſion 
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The moſt infamous of the Gnoſticts were the Ca ro- 


was the Inventor of the Errors and Reveries of all the 


to conquer and expel the evil Spirits which had created 
the World. He added other Impieties, which I paſs 


Ebion, who had been Ce- 


W 9 Cara 
22 4 * 
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the facred Writings: For the Nazarites recelved all for 
Scripture, contain d in the Jetviſb Canon; whereas the 
Ebionites rejected all the Prophets, and had the very 
in Abhorrence. C 
They received nothing of the Old Teſtament but the 
Pentateuch, which ſhould intimate them to have deſcend - 
ed rather from the Samaritans than thę Jets. They a- 
reed with the Nazarites in uſing the Hebrew Goſpel of 
St. Matthew, otherwiſe. called the Goſpel of the twelve 
Apoſtles; but had corrupted their Copy in Abundance 
of Places; and particularly had left out the Genealogy of 
our Saviour, which was preſerved entire in that of the 
Nazarites, and even in thoſe uſed, by the Cerintbians. 
Theſe laſt, whoſe Sentiments as to the Birth of our Sa- 
viour, were the ſame with thoſe of the Ebionites, built 
their Error on this very Genealog g. 
Beſides the Hebrew Goſpel of St. Matthew, they adopt- 
ed ſeveral other Books, .under the Names of St. James, 


* 


John, and the other Apoſtles. 


. «- 


— *.# * 


Ebion their Chief, condemned the State of Virginity, 


employed but Water in the Sacrament of the Euchariſt; 
abſtain d from the Uſe of Fleſh, as believing it bad, and 


obſerved almoſt, all the Ceremonies of the Old Teſta- 


ment. He would have every Body marry, leaving the 
Number of Wives every one may have, to the Intem- 
perancy of his Diſciples. He wrote falſe Acts of the 
Apoſtles, and alter'd. ſo: the Travels of St. Peter, ſup- 
poſed | to have been written by St. Cement, that there 
was ſcarce any Thing of Truth left in the. 
The Hereſiarch Valentin, appear'd in the Beginning 
of the ſecond Century, i. e. in the Year. of Chri#. 142; 
of Pope Teleſphorus 1; of the Emperor Antoninus 3. He 
was a very learn'd and very eloquent Man, but full of 
Ambition, and as he could not bear that another ſhould 


be preferred to him in the Epiſcopacy, he abandon'd the 


Faith of Jeſus Chriſt, and found in the Writings of the 
Poet Hęſiad, his thirty Gods whom he called ons; he 
made of them fifteen Males and fifteen Females; and 
from their Con junction ſaid that the Saviour was born, 
like another Pandora. He confeſſed that Feſus Cbriſt 
had paſſed through the Virgin Mary with a Body he had 
brought from Heaven; and that all Men ſhould not riſe 
from the Dead; he publiſhed a Goſpel and Pſalms under 
his Name. Tertullian relates ſeveral other Dreams of 
Valentin, which he ſays refute themſelves. 9613 
Adout the ſame Time appear'd another ridiculous 
Sect, called of the Or HIT ES, one Euphrates having 
been, according to Origen, lib. 6. contr. Celſ. Tertullian, 
de Præſcript. c. 47. Theodoret, Hæreſ. Fab. lib. 10. the 
„ „ i bane ones ennet rid Tanrbnnl 
_ TheOenires were thus called becauſe they honour'd 
a Serpent, ſome of them pretending that the Serpent 
who tempted Eve was Jeſus Chrif himſelf, and the 
others that he changed, himſelf into that Animal, When 
their Prieſts celebrated the Myſteries, they uſed to make 
one of thoſe Animals come out of a Hole, and after he 
had rolled himſelf on the Elements, they believed that 


e, | Fa Jieſus Chriſt had ſanctified them, and therefore preſented = 
appear'd in the Year of Chrif 79; 1 . 


them to the People to be ador'd. Jet 3 
The CaixirEs appear'd likewiſe about the ſame 
Time, called Cainites from Cain, who they ſaid had 
been form'd by a celeſtial and omnipotent Virtue, 
whereas Abel had been form'd by a very weak one. 
They maintain'd, that to be ſaved, one ſhould try all 
Things, and commit all Kinds of Debaucheries to gratify 
one's Luxury, They imagined a great Number of 
Angels to whom they gave barbarous Names, attributing 
to each of them a particular Sin; ſo that when they 
wanted to commit a Sin, they invoked that Angel whom 
they had made to preſide to that Sin. They had com- 
poſed a Book 5s oh the Title of the Aſcenſion of 
St. Paul into Heaven, which was full of Blaſphemies and 
execrable Obſcenities ; as if they had been the ſecret 
Words which the Apoſtle had heard in his Raviſhment. 
They honoured with a peculiar Worſhip, Cain, Corab, 
the Sodomites, and particularly Judas the Traitor, be- 
cauſe by his Treaſon he had occaſioned the Death of 
Jeſus Chriſt; and made uſe of a Goſpel written under 


* 


- 


his Name.” _ 
x M m 


134 
In Oppoſition to the Cainites, another Sect of Here 
ticks was form'd, called by the Name of SE TH. They 
uſed to teach that two Angels having created one Cain 
and the other Mel, and this having been killed, the great 
Virtue which was above all the other Virtues, had deter- 
mined that Seth ſhould be conceiv'd as a pure Seed, in 
order that thoſe two firſt Angels ſhould be depriy'd of 
their Power. That the Angels having copulated toge- 
ther, the great Virtue had ſent the Deluge to deſtroy the 
wicked Generation, produced by ſuch a Mixture; not- 
withſtanding which, Part thereof had found Means to 
creep into the Ark, whence the Depravity of Manners 
had provignated afterwards into the World. | ' 
- Theſe Hereticks compoſed ſeveral Books under the 
Names of Seth, Abraham, Moſes, and of the other Pa- 
triarchs. As for Jeſus Chriſt, they ſaid he was Seth, or 
occupied Seth's Place. e 7 W 
CE R von would alſo have a Place in this infamous Ca- 


talogue. He admitted two Gods, one good and the 


other bad. He rejected the Law, the Prophets, the 
Goſpels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and of St. John, and 
Part of that of St. Luke; the Acts of the Apoſtles, the 
Apocalypſe, and ſeveral of the,Epiſtles of St. Paul. As 
for Jeſus Chrif, he ſaid that he was come with the Ap- 
| pearance, and not the Truth of a human Body, and ad 
mitted the Reſurrection but for the Soul. 
Cerdon was a Syrian, who came to Rome in the Time 
of Pope Hyginus ; and there abjured his Errors; but in 
Appearance only, for he was afterwards convicted of. 


perliſting in them, and accordingly caſt out of the - 


Church again. — His Followers were called Cerdonians. 
Maxrcion, Diſciple of Cerdon, was the Son of a holy 
Biſhop. In his firſt Years he preſerved his Purity, but 


having been convicted of a Sacrilege with a Virgin, his 


Father expelled him from the Church. Being come to 
Rome, and having been refuſed the eccleſiaſtical Commu- 


wy nion, at the Defire of his own Father, Spite engag'd 


him in the Hereſy of Cerdon, which he followed for 
ſome time, and afterwards invented a new one. | 

Like his Maſter Cerdon, he laid down two Principles, 
the one good, the other bad ; he denied the real Birth, 
| Incarnation and Paſſion of Jeſus Chrif, and held them 


to be all apparent only: He taught two Chriſts, one 
who had been ſent by an unknown God for the Salva- 
tion of all the World; another whom the Creator would 


one Day ſend to re-eſtabliſh the Fews. He denied the 
Reſurrection of the Body, and allowed none to be bap- 
tized, but thoſe who preſerved their Continence; but 
theſe he granted might be baptized three Times. 
He rejected the Law and the Prophets; pretended the 
Goſpel had been corrupted by falſe Prophets, and allowed 
none of the Evangeliſts but St. Luke, whom he altered 
in many Places, as well as the Epiſtles of St. Paul, a 
great many Things in which he threw out. In his 
own Copy of St. Luke, he threw out the two firſt Chap- 
ters entire. f ob er nn gy 
Marcion meeting once, in the Streets of Rome, S. Po- 
tycarp, Diſciple of St. John, he aſk*'d him if he knew him, 
to which Polycarp anſwer'd, Yes, I know thee for the firt- 
Born of the Devil. | pode ets 


 Marcion began to dogmatize in the Year 146. of 


Pope Teleſphorus 5; of the Emperor Antoninus 7. His 
Diſciples were called Marcionites. 3 
APELLEs, who was one of his principal ray cir 


having been expelled from his Communion for ſome 


carnal Action, invented another Hereſy, or rather 
learn'd it, from a young Woman, called Philumenes, 
who was poſſeſſed by the Devil, and whom he pretend- 
ed was inſpir'd by the Holy Ghoſt. He admitted but 
one Principle, whom he compoſed of an infinite Num- 
ber of Parts; he rejected the Ew and the Prophets, and 
gave Chriſt but an æthereal Body, leaving in his Aſcen- 
ſion into Heaven, to each Element what he had bor- 
rowed from it, and therefore denied the Reſurrection of 
the Bodies. 5 | 
The SEVvERIANS, were a Branch of that bad Trunk, 
and beſides Apelles's Errors, which they profeſſed, reject- 
ed the Uſe of Wine, which they ſaid proceeds from the 
Conjunction of the Serpent with the Earth; and con- 


HERE CIES 


demn'd Women as having been form'd by * evil 
„ N „ 
MoxTanvs broached another Hereſy, in the Year of 


Chris? 173, of Pope Anicet 7; of the Emperor Marcus 


Aurelius 11; the more dangerous becauſe diſguiſed under 
a very great Appearance of Piety; for he was ſuppo- 
ſed A with 125 0 3 
to have an Uniformity of Sentiment with the Catholick 
Dogma's. The Pope Pius, had been deceived by thoſe 
Appearances, and had given Montanus pacifick Letters, 
which ſhewed that he admitted him to his Communion. 
But Praxeas coming into A/a, informed the Pope of the 
Errors of Montanus, ſo that he revoked his Letters. Hi; 
Pride render'd him Hereſiarch after his Baptiſm, and in. 
ſtead of making good Uſe of the Grace of Regeneration 
which is a Grace of Humility, he conceived ſo extrava. 
gant an Opinion of himſelf, that he thought the greateſt 


Dignities of the Church far beneath his Merit; and pre. 


ferred running to the Precipice, through an extraordinat 
Road, to walking with Security through that followed 
by every Body elſe. The Devil feiz'd him, and he be- 


gan to give himſelf for a bee ee S047 „ 
He firſt gained by his Impoſtures two Women of 


great Quality, viz. wh cilla and Maximilla, who, from 


his Pupils, became ſoon Miſtreſſes in his Hereſies. 
Their large Eſtates contributed much to corrupt thoſe 


who preferred a temporal Eaſe to the Integrity of 


the Faith, which is but too common among Chriſtians. 


Their Errors could not be ſo ſecretly ſowed, but they 


were ſoon diſcovered by the Biſhops of A/ia. The moſt 
learned among thoſe Biſhops wrote againſt them, eſpe- 


cially Apollinaris, Biſhop of Hieropolis, Miltiades, Apol- 


lonius, and Serapio. The Biſhops aſſembled ſeveral Sy- 


nods, where they were condemn'd; and at laſt Montanus 


and Maxamilla being agitated by the evil Spirit, died 


both of Fudas's Death, and ſtrangled themſelves. Thes- 
dotus, one of their chief Diſciples, being carried by the 
Devil into the Air, was precipitated to the Earth, where 


he expired. However, Apollinaris, who relates theſe 


Deaths, does not give them for certain as to the 


Manner. c | 


Mentanus called himſelf the Comforter, promis'd by 
the Son of God to his Apoſtles; not that, in my Opr 


nion, he would be accounted the third Perſon of the 
Bleſſed Trinity ; but he wanted that People ſhould be- 


| heve that no Body had ever ſo great a Plenitude of the 
Holy Spirit as he had, to communicate it to the Faithful, 
without excepting even thoſe on whom it deſcended on 


the Day of Pentecoft ; ſo that according to his Dreams, 


he had a higher or more ſublime Knowledge than the 
Founders of the Chriſtian Church, and taught greater 


Truths, and a more perfect Life. 


Beſides theſe Impieties, Montanus condemned a ſecond 
Marriage as an Adultery, and permitted the Diſſolution 


of Marriages, taking from their lawful Huſbands the 
Women who follow'd him. He order'd the extraordinary 
Faſt of three Lents, and wanted to oblige the whole 
Church to it by his own private Authority. He would 
not that any ſhould fly Martyrdom, under any Pretence 


whatſoever, contrary to the expreſs Words of our Lord, 


who commands to fly from one City to another if one be 
perſecuted ; and againſt the Example of the Apoſtles, 


who on ſeveral Occaſions, had withdrawn from the 


Places where they were afraid of being put to Death. 
The Montaniſts ſaid, beſides, that God the Father 
wanted to ſave the World by the Law and the Prophets, 


but as he could not ſucceed therein, he had been incar- | 
nated in the Boſom of the Virgin Mary, had preached 


in Jeſus Christ, and ſuffered Death under his Figure. 
Bur this proving not yet ſufficient for the Salvation of 
the World, he dwelt by the Holy Ghoſt in Montanus 
and their Cenones, They placed Biſhops the third in Or- 
der, i. e. after their Patriarchs and Cenones. They were 
beſides ſo rigid, that for the ſmalleſt Faults they expelled 
their Followers from their Church. From their very 
beginning they divided themſelves into three Families, 
of Cataphrigians, Proclians, and Achinians. Theſe uſed 
to teach particularly that Jeſus Chriſt was the Son and the 
Father in the Trinity, . | 1 
N 8 4 


Gift of Prophecy and Miracles; and 
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the Quintillians, Priſcillians, Artothyrites, who made the 
Euchariſt with Bread and Cheefe, and the Pepuzians. 
Theſe took their Name from a Borough of Phrygia, cal- 
led Pepuzium, which they called Jeruſalem, where they 
wanted every Body ſhould reſort from all Parts. Wamen 
were Biſhops and Priefts among them. Theſe Plagues 
infected Phrygia, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia, till 
the Time of St. Epiphanins. q J 

As if it had not been enough for theſe to diſturb the 


Peace of the Church, Tatian, born in Syria, revolted 


againſt it in the Year 174, of Pope Anicet 8; of Marcus 
Aurelius 12; and made himſelf Chief of the Set of the 
ExncRATISTES, i. e. Continents. 3 | 
Triax had appear'd for a conſiderable Time as a 
Man of an eminent Piety, and of an extraordinary Learn- 
ing. He had wrote ſeveral excellent Books, among 
which Origen quotes a marvellous Treatiſe in Defence 


of the Chriſtians againſt the Greets; where he ſhews the 


Impertinence of the Belief of the Gentiles, on the Na- 
ture and the Crimes their Prieſts render their Gods 


guilty, and the Diverſity of Opinions of their Philoſo- 
phers; which ſhews that it is not in their Books that 


Truth is to be found. There are ſeveral Things in it 


either falſe or ſuſpicious, which he mixes with Truths; as, deceiv*d than Men; and he took a 8 Care to ga 
0 


that the Soul, which is mortal of its Nature, becomes 


the Platonicians, and of the Word of God, as if he was 
not co-eternal with his Father. This Work is placed in 
the fourth Tome of the Bibliotheca of the Fathers be- 


hind the Works of Juſtinus the Martyr, who had been 


Tatian's Maſter. 1 | 
While Juſtinus lived, Tatian remain'd within the 


d nothing but Water in the Celebration of the Eu- 


chariſt, and forbad his Diſciples the Uſe of Wine and 
Fleſh, He compoſed a Kind of Harmony of the four 
Evangeliſts, which was but a mere Confuſion, having 


omitted all that could prove the Truth of the Body of 


the Son of God, which he denied. Beſides this Work, 
he publiſhed another, entitled, Of ibe Perfection according 


to the Lord, which, in his erroneous Opinion, conſiſted in 


abſtaining from Matrimony, and from ſeveral other 


Things permitted in the Goſpel, _ 


SEVERUs his Diſciple, adding new Blaſphemies to 
thoſe of his wicked Maſter, form*d a Sect of his Name, 
who rejected the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and the Acts of the 
Apoſtles, He taught that the Woman was the Work of 
the Devil, and conſequently all thoſe who married did 
his Work. He divided Man into two Pieces, attributing 
the Parts from the Head to the Navel, to God, and the 
reſt to the evil Power. Muſanus and Apollinaris, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus and Origen, have wrote againſt the 


Errors of Tatian. Y 
Euſebius, lib. 5. c. 14. mentions another of his Pu- 


pils, called Rhodo, whom he had educated while yet or- 
.  thodox; and who compoſed ſeveral excellent Books a- 


gainſt the Errors of Marcian and Apelles, which are loſt, 
with a vaſt Number of others. e 

In the Year 175. of Pope Soterius 1; of Marcus Au- 
relius 13. BARDFESA NES, born aSyrian, and Diſciple of 
Valentin, after he had wrote ſeveral Treatiſes againſt him, 


lame Force tne Marcionites and other Sects of his Time, 
loſt all at once the Light of the Truth, and fell into the 
Errors he had refuted. S. Epipbanius, Her. 56. compares 
him in his End to a Ship loaded with rich Merchandizes, 
which, after it has made a long and good Voyage, comes 
to be wrecked at the Port. St. Jerom, lib. de Script. eccleſ. 
admires his Treatiſe of Fate. Apollonius of Chalcedon, 
the beſt Philoſopher of his Time among the Stoicks, and 
who was Marcus Aurelins's Maſter in Philoſo hy, did 
— he could to engage Bardeſanes to deny the Chri- 
tian Religion. Not only he reſiſted his Sollicitations, 


he generated the other Gods. 5 
_ HeracL ZO would alfo have the Glory of publiſhing 


immortal: He ſpeaks of the Devils, in the Manner of 


Mediator but for Men only. 


The Monarcnicks, who confeſſed but one ſingle 
[Perſon in the Trinity, and faid, that the Father had 


full of Learning and Eloquence, and attacked with the 


they were entirely extinct. 


Theſe gave Birth to ſeveral other Monſters, viz. to 


but he likewiſe compoſed Treatiſes to defend, the Dac- 
trine he was ſollicited to abandon. But his End did pot 
anſwer theſe glorious Beginnings. OG 

Bardeſanes, beſides the Errors of Valentin, denied the 
Reſurrection of the Dead. He left ſome Followers, Who 
were called Bardeſanians, and who invented new Dreams: 
He had a Son called Harmonius, a very learned Man; 


and who publiſhed ſeveral Books, which were very learn- 


edly refuted by S. Ephrem of Edeſſa. 


Prol RME, who had likewiſe ſtudied in Yalertin's 
School, made alſo about the fame Time a Sect a- part. 
St. Ireneus ſays, lib. 1. c. 5. that he gave 7810 Wi 
to God, viz. Intelligence and Will, from whom he ſaid, 


* 


new Follies, which differed no otherwiſe from thoſe of 
Valentin, but in the Manner of telling them. 
Mack, was the worſt of Valentin's Scholars. By 
magical Illuſions he us'd to make Blood appear in the eu- 


chariſtical Chalice, whence we may learn that the Belief 
of the Church of his Time was, that in the; Euchariſt 


there yas ſomething beſides Wine. He operated other 


falfe Miracles, which ſeduced the Simple, and eſtabliſh- | 


ed the Impiety of his Dogma's. Women were eaſier 
thoſe who were either rich or handſome ; for under Pre- 


that great-and celeftial Grace, the Source whereof he 


pretended was in him, he uſed a © r = 
d make the handiome 


Sums of thoſe who were rich, 
ones believe, that in conſenting td his Deſires, - they did 


an Act of Piety which filled them with the Holy 


Bounds of the true Doctrine; but after his Death he left 
Nome, and return'd into the Eaſt, where Pride and 
Learning ſwelling up his Mind, made him fall into the 
Errors of the Valentinians and Marcionites. He ſaid that 
Adam was damn'd. He condemn*d Matrimony as a de- 
| teſtable Conjunction, under Pretence of teaching his Diſ- 

_ an angelical Life, by keeping their Virginity. He 
ule 


Ghoſt. 


Colo ARsfus, another Diſciple of Valentin, rivalled 


all his Companions by Dogma's till more deteſtable. 


perfect Redemption in a chimerical Knowledge, and de- 
nied the Reſurrection of the Dead. They ſaid beſides, 


that the Sabbaoth God uſed to exerciſe a cruel Tyranny 
in the ſeventh Heaven, and that he had generated the 
Devil, from whom Abel and Cain were born by Eve. - 
ITnxxoporus, in the Year 196, of Pope Victor 3; of 
the Emperor Severus 2; a Currier by Trade, after he 
had denied Jeſus Cbriſt in the firft Perſecution, added a 
new Crime to his Apoſtacy, teaching that our Lord had 
been conceived by the Operation of the Holy Ghoſt, but 

that he was but a pure Man, who only. excelled all 


others in Juſtice and Holineſs. He came to Rome to 


teach his Hereſy, and remained hid for a conſiderable 


Time; but he was diſcover'd at laſt, and Pope Victor 


excommunicated him. | „„ 
ART MON ſoon after follow'd him in the ſame Blaſ- 


phemy, and gave to the Son of God but ſome ſmall Ad- 


vantages over the Prophets. Another Theodotus, on the 
contrary, made him inferior to Melchiſedech, who was, 
ſaid they, eternal, without Father or Mother, and the 
Advocate of the Angels; whereas Jeſus Chriſt, it is true, 


was born of the Holy Ghoſt and of the Virgin Mary, 
but was only a Man, and had excercis'd the Office of 


been crucified, appear'd likewiſe under this Pontificate, 


* 


and were Off- ſprin $8 of Praxeas, Montanus's Diſciple, 
whom he abandon'd, 


againſt this Praxeas with much Vehemency. 4 
In the Year 1216. of Pope Zephirinus 143; of the 


Emperor Antoninus 4. TERTULLIAN, who had been 
ſo ſtrenuous an Aſſerter of the true Faith, abandon'd it: 


Illis natural Auſterity, and his Pride 8 from his 


rofound Learning, could not bear that Pope Zephirinus 
ſhould uſe ſo much Mcekneſs, as to receive Adulterers to 
publick Penance; and this was the firſt Occaſion of his 
Fall. It is not very well knowr what Tertullian did, or 
what became of him afterwards, He left ſeveral Diſciples 
behind him, who called themſelves Tertullianiſts. St. Au- 
guſtin, in his Book of the Hereſies ſays, that in his Time 


- 


2 One 


tence of making them Propheteſfes, and Partakers of 


The Archonticks rejected all the Sacraments ;. placed; the = 


and even diſcover'd to Pope Pius, 
who was not yet very well perſuaded of the Impieties of 
that Hereſiarch. Tertullian being turn'd Montaniſt, wrote 


-y 


136 HE REIJIE V 


One of their principal Errors was relating to the Na- 
ture of the Soul, which they pretended came from Pa- 
rents; and of the Converſion of thoſe of the Wicked in- 
to Devils. The Church had admir'd his Writings againſt 


the Marcionites, the Valentinians, the Jes, and other 


like Hereticks. Vincent of Lerins, ſpeaking of his 
Works, ſays, that they contain as many Sentences as 
Words, and that the Senſe of every one of them is a Vic- 
tory. Never Beginning gave ſo great Hopes, and had 
an End ſo different; ſo that the Errors of his laſt Books 
invalidated the Authority of the firſt; and he was, to 
uſe St. Hilary's Expreſſion, a great Temptation in God's 
Church. Notwithſtanding which St. Cyprian uſed to read 
them aſſiduouſly, and when he aſked for them, us'd to 
ſay, Give me the Maſter. St. Jerom, who loved to read 
them, anſwer'd to thoſe who found it ſtrange, that he 
admir'd the Genius of the Author, but condemned 
his Hereſies. 7555 | by 

As Tertullian had a natural Severity, he found that 


Proclus, Diſciple of Montanus, taught a Manner of Liſe 


more modeſt and leſs unreaſonable, which was conform- 


able to his Humour, For on one Side he ſaid nothing 
againſt the Trinity and the Incarnation ; and on the 
other, he exhorted his Followers to frequent Faſts, to a 
rigorous Continence, and to a great Deſire of Martyr- 
dom, which he maintain'd it was not permitted to fly. 


| Theſe outward Appearances of Piety, deceived Tertul- 


lian, and increaſed the Diſtaſte he had taken for the 
Church; either becauſe his Countryman Victor had been 
raiſed to the Pontificate to his Prejudice; or becauſe he 


had been refuſed the Biſhoprick of Carthage; or for the 


Perſecution the Prieſts of Rome made him ſuffer. He 
| loſt by Degrees the Light of the Faith, and at laſt re- 
volted openly againſt that Church he had ſo well de- 
fended. He abandon'd himſelf to believe ridiculous Re- 
velations, and the falſe Prophecies of a new Paraclet, 
and of certain Women, as if he had been a Child. But 
the more a Mind is exalted, the greater is its Fall, as 
| ſoon as God's Grace, which it has deſpiſed, forſakes it, 
and leaves it to his own Conduct. | 1 


The Sect of the HELCÆSAIT ES, appear'd in the 


Vear 2 50. of Pope Fabian 13; of the Emperor Philip 5; 


they rejected all the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and were of 


Opinion, that one might renounce the Faith by Mouth, 


provided he kept it in his Heart. S. Epiphanius, Hereſ. 


16 C 13. calls them Sampſæans; and fays, that in his 
Time, there were two Women of the Race of the Au- 
thors of that Hereſy, whom their Followers ador'd. 


In the Year 254. of Pope Cornelius 1; of the Em- 


peror Decius 2; began the Schiſm and Hereſy of the 
Novatians. hey | | 3 | 


himſelf with Novatus, who was Biſhop of a Church in 
Africa; the Name thereof is unknown. Though he 
| ſhewed himſelf entirely unworthy of that Quality, and 
St. Cyprian, who never ſpeaks ill of any Body, ſpeaks of 
him as of a Man who loved Novelties, of a ſordid Ava- 
rice, haughty to Exceſs, perfidious without Shame, and 
Adulator without Diſcretion. As a fatal Torch, carried 


Fire every where, His Diſcourſes excited nothing but 


Tempeſts. He was a pacifick Enemy of the Peace. The 
Pupils committed to his Care, uſed to find in him an 
unpitiable Thief; Widows an Enemy of their Pudicity ; 
and the Poor a facrilegious Deſpiſer of their Miſery. He 
had left his Father to die of Hunger, and after his Death 

took no Care of his Burial. 5 0 ne 

Novatian, with the Aſſiſtance of his Collegue Novatus, 
cauſed himſelf to be elected Biſhop of Rome, to ſupplant 

Pope Cornelius, already canonically elected, under Pre- 

tence that Cornelius's Meekneſs in receiving too eaſily 

Sinners to Repentance, render'd him unworthy of the 
Pontificate. For Novatian refuſed abſolutely to receive 

Sinners to Repentance. To this Error his Followers 
added others, viz. that the Church had no Power to remit 
Sins committed after Baptiſm ; and that the ſecond Nup- 

tials were unlawful, „ ane 1 

SaBELLIus appear'd in the Year 263. of Po 

Denis 3; of the Emperor Galienus 9. He was Diſci- 
ple of Nous, who confounding the Nature and the 
Perſons of the Trinity, taught that there was no Di- 
3 E 7 


\ 


mis' d. He taught two Principles, one good and the 


attributed the Motions of the carnal Concupiſcence to 


TOW Uuandlady, by that Means, being left Heireſs of his 
NovaTIaAn, their Chief, was a Prieſt who aſſociated - S 5 eireſs of his 


| 


ſtinction between them, but that they were one, like 
divine Eſſence, and the ſame as the Body, the f 
the Mind make but one Man; whence it followed th 
the Father and the Holy Ghoſt had ſuffered Dea 
Tertullian attributes this Error to Praxeas, and St. Ipnotiy, 
of Antioch writes that this Blaſphemy had'been advanced | 
in his Time. St. Epiphanius ſays, that Sabellius had 
took his Error in ſome apocryphal Books, and particu. 
larly in that called the Goſpel of the Egyptians Sh 
our Lord was introduced teaching his Apoſtles, as a Fang 
Myſtery, that the Father and the Son were but 0; 0 
Perſon. 1 2 | - 
A Biſhop of Egypt, called Nepos, maintain'd wi 
much Obſtinacy, and defended —— ſo much rooms 
the Error of the Millenarians, in the Year 264. of Pope 
Denis 4; of the Emperor Galienus 10; that ſeveral em. 
braced it; becauſe it flatter d much the carnal Senſualiry. 
for it perſuaded them that after the univerſal Jum, 
the Predeſtinates were to remain on Earth to enjoy 5 
Sorts of Pleaſures, thoſe of the Body, as well as thoſe of 
the Mind. Nepos founded this Dream on a Paſſage of 
the Apocalypſe miſunderſtood. He was famous for his 
Learning, and for ſeveral Hymns he had compoſed "il 
the Church. But Denis of Alexandria, who mentions this. 
adds, that though he honoured his Merit, and loved 
5 Perſon, he notwithſtanding loved the Truth ſtill 
Etter. 3 | | 
Antioch had a much more dangerous Enemy in Pay} 
of Samoſate its Biſhop, who OE with Sabollius, — 
Diſtinction of the divine Perſons, and taught with A 
temon, that the Word was deſcended into Chri#, had 
| alone operated by him, and afterwards was returned to 
his Father. He eſtabliſhed likewiſe two diſtin& Perſons 
in Chri#, viz. the Word Son of God, and Christ, who, 
he maintained had not been before Mary, but had re.. 
ceived the Name of the Son of God as a Reward for 
his Good Works. From theſe impious Principles he 
concluded, that in the Euchariſt the Blood of our Lord 
was corruptible. „ TH 
The Manicuzaxs appear'd in the Year 275. of 
Pope Eutichian 1; of the Emperor Aurelian 5; their 
Sect began. as h, ono 
A Man called Tærebintbus, Diſciple of Scy/b:au; 
who was both a great Philoſopher and a Magician, found 
in Perſia, where he had been obliged to fly from Ps. 
leſtina, the Prieſts and the Learned of the Country ſo 
extremely averſe to his Errors, that he was forc'd to take 
Sanctuary in the Houſe of a Widow to ſave his Life; but 
being purſued thither, he began to invoke the Devil, 
who could not hinder him from being killed. The 
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Books and of his Money, having no Relations, bought a 
Slave called Curbicus, whom ſhe adopted afterwards, 
and had him inſtructed in the Sciences at that Time ſtu- 
died in Perſia, Thus he became a Kind of Philoſopher, 
and after the Deceaſe of his Benefactreſs, he quitted the 
Name of Curbicus, leſt ſome Time or other he ſhould 
be reproach'd with his former Condition, and took that 
of Manes, which in the Perſian Tongue ſignifies a Diſ- 
puter. He not only qualified himſelf Apoſtle of Chris, 
but likewiſe called himſelf the Holy Ghoſt he had pro- 


other bad ; that from the firſt proceeded the good Soul, 
and from the latter the bad Soul and the Body, and all 
corporeal Creatures. By a neceſſary Conſequence of this 
Dream, he denied the Reſurrection, and condemn'd Ma- 
trimony; but as neither himſelf nor his Diſciples were 
very chaſte, he permitted them to plunge themſelves in- 
to all Sorts of carnal Pleaſures, and renewed ail the Im- 
* of the Gnofticks, under Pretence to ſhame the 
Fleſh, and to injure it. He would not allow that the 
Poor who were not of his Sect ſhould be relieved. He 


the bad Soul. In his Opinion the Corruption was not 
cured by Grace, but the bad Subſtance was ſeparated 
from the Good, and ſubfiſted eternally in the Globe of 
Darkneſs, whereinto it returned, and where it was de- 
tained as in an eternal Priſon, He admitted the Tranſ- 
migration of Py;bagoras, and made the Souls of thoſe of 
his Sect to paſs through the Elements, we oy 
Pe | , | cend- 


ended into the Globe of the Moon, and from thence 
| _ of the Sun, where they are purified, and laſtly 
arrive to God, to whom they are re- united. As for 
thoſe of other Men, he placed them in Hell, from 
whence they were releaſed after they had been tormented 
by the Devil, to return into other Bodies; and if they 
did not grow better, they were ſent back into a great 
Fire, He denied the Free Will by the fatal Neceſſity he 
introduced, which, according to his Principle, torc'd 
the Will in Spite of itſelf, to love or hate, without 
being able to reſiſt, no more than that of the Brutes does 
to their natural Inſtinct. He maintain'd that Jeſus Chriſt 
had no real Body, that he was neither dead, nor riſen 
from the Dead, that he had no Unity of Eſſence with 
his Father, but a Part only. He ſaid beſides, that he 
was the Serpent which tempted Eve, and gave her the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil. He.placed him in the 
Sun, as he did the Holy Ghoſt in the Air; the Wiſdom 
in the Moon, and the Father in an Abyſs of Light: 
Therefore he ador'd theſe two Planets, and believed 
them made of the pure Subſtance of God. He rejected 
the Prophets, and the Old Law as bad, and eſtabliſhed 
by one of the Princes of Darkneſs; and retain'd of the 
ſacred Scriptures but what pleaſed him moſt. He gave 
a Soul to Plants and Herbs, and abhorred thoſe | who 
pluck'd them out to cultivate the Ground ; he believed 

that there were Portions of the Divinity united to them, 
and that when eaten by his Followers, thoſe Portions were 
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the contrary, when the Catholicks uſed them, theſe Por- 
tions remain'd Priſoners, which they conſider'd as a great 
Crime. They condemn'd the Uſe of Eggs, of Milk, 
aud of Cheeſe, and that of Wine, as Creatures of the 


teaching Diſobedience to legitimate Sovereigns and Ma- 
giſtrates; condemned the moſt juſt Wars, and Agricul- 
ture. But however, as for this he uſed to ſay that God 


ſiſtance of the Elect. He baptized, but with a Form 
different from that of the Church. _ | 


Claſſes, viz. of Auditors and of Elects, to imitate the 


twelve were called Maſters, ſuppoſed to repreſent the 
twelve Apoſtles. There was a third, who was like 
their Pope; thoſe created their Biſhops, who were ſe- 
venty-two in Number, and the Biſhops made Prieſts, 
and had Deacons. | | | 


ipeaking, ſays, that the Devil who reigns in all the He- 
reſies, has built as a Fortreſs, and as it were eſtabliſhed 
his Throne in that of the Manicheans, where he reigned, 
not by a ſingle Species of Error, but by all the 3 
and all the Follies the human Mind is capable of. For 
all that the Pagans have the moſt profane; the Jews the 
moſt blind and carnal; the Secrets of Magick the 
moſt forbidden; and the Hereſies the moſt facrilegious, 
has ran into that Sect as into a Common Sewer. 
HxiRAx, born in Egypt, who was Maſter of all the 
Sciences of the Greeks, and very well verſed in Aſtrology, 
began the Sect of the AssTinenTs, in the Year of 
Cris 287, of Pope Cajus 4; of Dioclefan and Maxi- 
minian, Emperors, 4. He had been a Chriſtian, but he 
did not remain long faithful, and his Pride proceeding 
from his rare Genius, proved his Fall. For inſtead of 
reading the Scripture with a Chriſtian Humility, and of 
following the Interpretations received in the Church, he 
walked through new Roads which led him into the Pre- 
_ Gipice, He denied the Reſurrection of the Bodies, but 
not of the Souls; and ſaid, that none but thoſe who lived 
in Celibacy ſhould be ſaved; that Children dead before 
the Age of Diſcretion, ſhould not ſee God : That Para- 
diſe was not ſenſible, and that Melchiſedeck was the Holy 
holt: He diſtinguiſhed the Subſtance of the Word 
irom that of the Father, and compared it to a Lamp 
with two lighted Cottons, as if there had been a Nature 
common between both, from which the one and the o- 
ther borrow'd their Light, gs 
They 75 ed Abſtinents, becauſe they abſtained 
OL, II. | | | 


HERE 


ſet at Liberty, and return'd to their Whole; whereas, on 


bad Principle. He abhorr'd a political Government, 


would forgive it, becauſe it contributed towards the Sub- 


The Sect of the Manicheans was divided into two 
Church divided into Clerks and Laicks. Of theſe EleFs, 
Alus, Prieſt of 


It is almoſt impoſſible to relate all the Dreams and Im- . 
pieties of this Hereſiarch; of whom the Pope St. Leo 


STJES 135 
from Wine, and ſeveral Sorts of Foods, in which they 
ſymbolized with the Manichtans. | |: 
Their Maſter compoſed a Treatiſe of the Work of the 
ſix Days, which he filled with puerile Fables, and faſtuous 
Allegories. He was the more proper to ſeduce the Sim- 
ple, becauſe he profeſſed in Appearance A very great 
iety, receiving to his Communion but continent Perſons 
and Solſtaries. | Wea „„ | 
The Sect of the Do Aris rs, began in the Year 311, 
thus denominated from their Leader Donatus; when in 
the Room of Menſurius, who died in the preceding 
Year in his Return to Rome, Cæcilian was elected Biſhop 
of Carthage ; whom the People refuſed to acknowledge, 
and to whom they oppoſed Majorinus, who accordingly 
was ordained by Donatus, Biſhop of Caſe Nigre. They 
were condemned in a Council held at Rome, two Years 
after their Separation from the Catholick Church; and 
afterwards in another at Arles the Year following. 
The Errors of the Donatiſts, beſides their Schiſm, 
were, that Baptiſm conferred out of the Church, that is; 
out of their Sect, was null. That there was no Church 
but in Africa: All the reſt of the Churches they held as 
proſtitute and fallen, which has always been the Lan- 
guage of the Hereticks in all Ages. 3 
Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the Doc- 
trine of the Arians, with whom he was cloſely allied; 
and accordingly St. Epiphanius, Theodoret, and ſome other 
accuſe the Donatiſts of Arianiſin. But St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 
185. to Count Boniface, affirms, that the Donatiſts, in 
this Point, kept clear of the Errors of their Leader, 
In the Year 344, under the Empire of Theodofius 
the Great, there aroſe a Schiſm among the Donatiſts 
themſelves, by which they were divided into two Parties. 
For Parminian their Biſhop being dead, ſome elected Pri- 
mian, and were called Primianiſts ; and others Maximian, 
called Maximianiſts. The Donatiſts had likewiſe other 
Appellations, as Circamcelliones, Montenſes, or Moun- 
tainers, Capites, Rupites, ce. 5 
They held three Councils or Counciliabules; that of 
Cirta in Numidia, and two at Carthage. Conſtantine de- 
creed Exile and even Death againſt the Donatiſts. Con- 
ſtantius and Honorius made Laws for their Baniſhment ; 
and Theodęſius and Honorius condemn'd them to grievous 
J 8 . 
Alexandria, publiſhed his Errors in 
the Beginning of the fourth Century; which Errors I 
have deſcribed at large in my Treatiſe of Arieni/m, under 
the Letter J. | . 
About the ſame Time AE oius, called the Atheiſt, in- 
vented a new Hereſy at Antioch, where he was born, and 
where he had been ordain'd Deacon by Leontius; truſt- 
ing to a ſuperficial and imperfect Knowledge he had of 
the Catagories of Arxiſtotle, be made uſe of it to draw very 
bad Conſequences therefrom ; and ignorant of the End 
Ariſtotle had propoſed to himſelf from them, they only 


ſerved to deceive Aecius. For Ariſtotle had wrote that 


Book only to exerciſe young Men, and to learn them 
to propoſe captious Arguments to the Sophiſts, who de- 
ſpiſed Philoſophy. The Academicians who have explain d 
the Books of Plato and Photinus, have found Fault with 
the Subtilties of Ariſtotle, | = 42 

As Aecius had not an Academician for his Maſter, he 
minded more thoſe vain Subtilties, and could not con- 
ceive an eternal Generation, nor how he who has been 
generated, can be co- eternal to him by whom he is gene- 
rated. Beſides, he had but an indifferent Capacity, no 
Knowledge of the ſacred Scripture, and had only exer- 
cis*d himſelf in the Art of Diſputation. He had never 
read the eccleſiaſtical Authors, and deſpiſed Clemens A. 
fricanus, Origen, and all the others, who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves by their profound Eruditior; He wrote 
Letters to the Emperor Conſtantius, and to others, full 
of captious Arguments, which procur'd him the ſcanda- 
lous Name of Atheiſt. Though he profeſſed the Belief of 
the Arians, they notwithſtanding conſider'd him as an 
Heretick, becauſe they could not underſtand him. When 
they had ſeparated him from their Communion, he pre- 
tended to have renounced it firſt. He had ſome Fol- 
lowers called Azcians. | 5 

In the ſame Century, Eusr Ar tus, Biſhop of Sebaſte, 
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in Armenia, broached a new Hereſy, teaching that it was 
not lawful to marry, nor to uſe certain Food. He had 
ſeparated ſeveral married Perſons from his Communion, 
and adviſed thoſe who appeared to have ſome Reluctancy 
againſt coming to Church, to take the Euchariſt in their 
own Houſes. He uſed to debauch, under Pretence of 
Piety, Servants from the Service of their Maſters : He 
vent cloathed in the Manner of the Philoſophers : He 
adviſed his Female Proſelytes to cut their Hair, and 
excuſed them from obſerving the Feafts appointed by 
the Church ; but he would have them faſt on Sunday. 
Laſtly, he had forbid praying in the Houſes of married 
People, and maintained that the Benediction of a Prieft 
who had been lawfully married, was to be avoided as a 
. Prophanation and a Sacrilege. He was depoſed by the 
Council of Gangres in Paphlagonia, and his Errors con- 
demned. | | | 
Maczponivs Biſhop of Conſtantinople, confeſſed that 
the Son was not Conſubſtantial with the Father, but only 
ſemblable to him in all Things. He excluded the Holy 
Ghoſt from the bleſſed Trinity, pretending that he was 
but a Creature. „ r 
The ApoLLINARISTS, were thus called from Apolli- 
naris of Laodicæa, their Leader, who inveſted Chriſt 
With I know not what fanciful Kind of Fleſh, which he 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted with the Son from all Eternity. 
He alfo diſtinguiſhed between the Soul of Chriſt, and 
what the Greeks call ws, Mind or Underſtanding ; and 
from this Diſtinction took Occaſion to aſſert, that Chriſt 
aſſumed a Soul without its Underſtanding, and that this 
Defect was ſupplied by the Word; though ſome of his 
Followers held that Chriſt had no human Soul at all. 
Apollinaris taught farther, that the Souls of Men were 


_ propagated by other Souls, as well as their Bodies. 


Theodoret charges him with confounding the Perſons of 
the Godhead, and with giving into the Errors of Sabel- 
lius: And Bafil accuſes him of abandoning the literal 


| Senſe of the Scripture, and taking up wholly with the 


allegorical Senſe. | 


was ſubdivided into ſeveral different Herefies, the Chief 
whereof were the Dimæritees. N 
Aupæus, born in Syria, not underſtanding well theſe 
Words of the Scripture, faciamus hominem ad inaginem; 
& ſmilitudinem noſtram, concluded hence, that God had 
a human Form, and a Body compoſed of Parts. His 
Followers were called Audzans,  _ . 
The MxssALIAxs appeared about the ſame Time, 
ſays Theodoret, Eccleſ. Hiſt. c. 1. and had for Chiefs 


Dadoes, Sabas, Adelphus, Hermas, Simeon, and others. 


They were alſo called Antouſiaſts, becauſe agitated by the 
Devil; which Agitations they pretended to be an Effect 


of the Preſence of the Holy Ghoſt. Thoſe who were 


entirely infected with this Error, uſed to fly all Sorts of 


Handicraft as a Vice, and to abandon - themſelves to _ 

Sleeping, taking their Dreams for Prophecies : They 
believed that Baptiſm was of no Service to thoſe who 
received it, and that nothing but an aſſiduous Prayer ex- 


pels the Devil which inhabits within us; becauſe, ſaid 


they, all thoſe that come into the World are born Slaves 


of the Devil, as well as Children of Adam: When the 
Devil is expelled from us, by the Aſſiduity of Prayer, 


the Holy Ghoſt comes in his Place, who gives ſenſible 


Proofs of his Preſence, by delivering the Body from its 
Paſſions, and the Soul from its violent Inclinations to 
Evil; ſo that afterwards the one has no need of Faſts to 
moderate its Motions, nor the other of Inſtructions for 
its Conduct: Whoſoever has received him, is delivered 
from the Revolt of his Paſſions, knows Futurity, and 
| ſees the bleſſed Trinity with his Eyes. _ 
The ANTHROPOMORPHITES, appeared in 393. and 
had for Chief one Vadius, who taught, that God had a 
human Form. _ _ 
In the Year 398, HeLvipivs publiſhed, that the 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary, after the Birth of our Saviour, had 
other Children by Joſeph. 
In the Year 406. of Pope Innocent 5; of the Empe- 
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ror Arcadius, and Honorius 12 appeared Viet anTivy, 


Honour, were to be conſidered as Idolaters : That the 


Catholicks call ſo; pitying the Unhappineſs of the Gauls, 


Ht : Century. | 
This Hereſy was very ſubtile, and overſpread moſt of 

the Churches of the Eaſt; it was condemned in a Synod 
of Alexandria, under St. Athanaſius, in the Year 362. It 
dius, under whom Priſcillian was educated. 


_ Chriſtian Religion, had not been formed in an humble 


ranked by the Catholicks among the Hereſtarchs of thoſe 
Times. 5 | 5 

Vigilantius was born in Spain, and had governed a 
Church in Catalonia. S. Paulin who had ordained him 
Prieſt, and believed him an honeſt Man, kept him ſick 
in his own Houſe; and as he wanted to go to viſit the 
holy Places at Feruſalem, Paulin wrote in his Favour to 
St. Ferom, who had retired thither, and recommended 
him as a Maa of an eminent Piety, who was his Friend, 

Vigilantius publiſhed, that no Reſpect ought to be 
ſhewn to the Relicts of the holy Martyrs; and called 
Rake-Aſhes and Idolaters thoſe who reſpected them: 
That all the Miracles, which were reported to be operated 
at their Tombs, were Illuſions of the Devil : That the 
Catholicks who frequented the Baſiliſks dedicated in their 


Prayers for the Dead were of no Service ta them ; and 
that it was a Folly to light Lamps and Tapers in 
Churches in the Day-time : He condemned all the Vi. 
gils celebrated there according to antient Cuſtom : He 
renewed all the Errors of Jovinian againſt Celibacy ang 
Virginity : He added another Opinion to theſe, called 
by the Catholicks Impiety, and which was, that the 
Mountain mentioned by Daniel, from which a Stone had 
unlooſened itſelf, without any Help, was the Devil, and 
the ese M on inte 3 
Kiparius and Deſiderius, two Prieſts of Gaul, informed 
St. Jerom of theſe — Opinions of Vigilantius. The holy 
Doctor compoſed, in one Night, a Writing againſt him, 
where he refutes what St. Jerom believed Errors, and the 


who till then having fed no Monſters, had at laſt pro- 
duced this againſt the Church. This Work refuted ſo 
well the Opinions of that new Sect, that it was ſoon 
extinct. ; . > 
The PRIScILLIANIS Ts aroſe in Spain, or rather were 
driven thither from Egypt, towards the End of the fourth 


The Origin of this Hereſy is not well known 3 but it 
appears to have been brought into Spain by one Marcus 
of Memphis, who had for his Diſciple the Rhetor Helpi- 


What their particular Tenets were, is not eaſy to dif- | 
cover; but they were charged with indulging all Kinds 
of ſecret Filthineſs, and nocturnal Mixtures, under a re- 
ligious Notion.—Among their Dogmata, this is ſaid to 
have been one: Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. 

They held that Souls are of the ſame Nature and Sub- 

ſtance with God: They admitted all the Books of Scri- 
pture, but allegorized them into their own Senſe. 

Priſcillian, their Leader, was a Man of great Birth, 
Fortune, Parts, and Learning: He was condemned with 
ſome Biſhops his Adherents, in a Council at Saragoſſa, 
and in another at Bourdeaux; but he appealed to the 
Emperor Maximus, and had a Hearing at Treves; where 
being convicted of broaching Novelties, he was con- 
demned to Death, with ſeveral of his Followers. | 
The PzLac1ans, began to appear in the Year 412. 
of Pope Innocent 11; of Honorius, 18; of Theodofius, 5. 
At firſt it was but a Spark of Fire, which ſoon ſpread 
ine d ͤ 8888 
Pelagius, their Chief, was born in Scotland or Ireland; 
and St. Proſper calls him, Carmine de ingrato, the Britiſh 
Serpent. While yet young, he entered into a Mona- 
ſtery, where he lived very piouſly, and religiouſly, for 
ſome Years, if we believe St. Auguſtin, who ſpeaks very 
advantageouſly of his Piety, in ſeveral Places of his Books. 
St. Chryſaſtom ſpeaks of him in the ſame Manner in 2 
Letter he wrote to the Widow Olympia, On the con- 
trary, Jadorus of Peluſe taxes him of Glutrony, ,and ac- 
cuſes him, that to gratify his Appetite, he changed often 
Monaſtery, | 5 

Certainly if Hereſy is the Chaſtiſement of an extrava- 
gant Pride, and of other ſecret Sins, there is a ver) 
great Appearance that the Invention of a capital one like 
the Pelagian, which mines the very Foundation of the 
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Mind, nor in a pure Heart: But as this is only known 


0 
* 


of God, it is better to adore his Judgments, by a reli- 
ious Silence, than to account for it by Reaſoning, 
which might be preſumptuous. © 


Pelagius's Genius was quick, ſubtile, ftrong, and vio- 
lent, ſays St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. ad Paulin. Lib. 2. ad Bonif. 
c. 3. he preached with ſo much Vehemency and Zeal, 
that he perſuaded all his Auditors; and the Elegance of 
the Style in his Writings, joined to the Spirit they are 
| adorned with, cauſed that they were read with Pleaſure. 
It is true that St. Ferom appears to be of a quite contrary 
Sentiment, and that he treats him of Barbariſm in his Elo- 
cution, of being an ignorant Calumniator, and a bad Logi- 
cian; But, without offending that great Doctor, it ſeems 
to me, that in this Contrariety, one mult have Regard to 
the Writings themſelves in Queſtion. We have a whole 
Epiſtle of him, written to the Virgin Demetriade, which is 
ſo eloquent for the Time, that during ſeveral Centuries 
it was attributed to St. Ambroſe, St. Auguſtin, and to St. 
Jerom himſelf, among whoſe Works it is ſtill printed. 
The Difference of the Sentiments has diſcovered the 
Suppoſition, but the Reſemblance of the Stile muſt have 
given room to it; which is not an Argument of Barba- 
rity. We have yet ſome Fragments of his Books of the 
PFree-Will, which St. Auguſtin quotes, and which ſhew 
that he was eloquent, and ſubtle to diſguiſe his Senti- 
ments, and to puzzle thoſe who had ſame Learning. 
The Writings of Origen were the Source of his Hereſy; 
and whoever reads the Book of Principles of the one, 
will find the Seeds of the Opinions of the other, on Im- 
peccality, Grace, and Free-Will: Therefore St. Jerom 
calls Origen the Minion of the Pelagian; their Doctrine 
one of its Branches; and the Author of the Book of Prin- 


The laſt maintained, that thoſe who had been truly bap- 
tized, cannot fall again into Sin; an Error which had 
been condemned by Pope Siricius. However, the Philo- 
ſophy of Ariſtotle, and of Zeno, contributed in a parti- 
cular Manner to this Hereſy: And if Tertullian has 


may be ſaid that the Pelagians were deſcended from them 
in a direct Line. For the firſt Error of Pelagius, was on 
the Impeccability, to which, he pretended, that Men 
could arrive in this Life, and ſeveral had in fact arrived 
It is the ſame Thing as the Apathy, or Exemption of 
Paſſions which the Stoicks attributed to Men of Wiſ⸗ 
dom. Ariſtotle, and the new Academicians maintained on 
the contrary, that Wiſdom was ſuſceptible of Paſſions, 
and that Virtue conſiſted in keeping them in Subje&ion : 
But the one and the other agreed in this pernicious 
Maxim, that Virtue proceeded from Man himſelf, and 
not from God. The Reaſon they give for it is, that 
Men boaſt, and were commended for their Acts of Vir- 
tue, which could not be if they received that Virtue 
from a divine Munificence. Who has ever returned 


for his being an honeſt Man? We thank Jupiter for the 
Riches we receive from him, for the Honour and Health 
he is pleaſed to give us, not for his making us juſt, wiſe, 
and temperate. Seneca in fewer Words teaches the ſame 


Cauſe and Support of a happy Life, wiz. to confide in one- 
elf. This is the Abridgment of Pelagius's Doctrine, 
for the Power of human Will, whereby he maintained 

that a Man could govern his natural Motions ; let them 
be ever fo irregular and violent. As Vanity is the 
Character of human Philoſophy, it has been that of the 
Pelagianiſin; and it is its ſpecifick Difference from the 
other Herefies : For, if one examines all his Propoſitions, 
he'll find in them the Spirit of Pride at the moſt inſolent 
Degree it can riſe in Men, ever ſince their firſt Father 
loſt his original Juſtice, for wanting to be ſemblable to 
God. Therefore it may be ſaid that this Hereſy is the 
Hereſy of Nature, and that we have the Principles there- 
of in our Underſtanding and Will, which though they 

be in Ignorance and weak, perſuade themſelves notwith- 
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neceſſary to govern themſelves, and act well. 
5 Pelagius came to Rome to corrupt, if he could, the 
Truth, as far as in its proper Source. There he diſco- 
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ciples, their Maſter. He joins, beſides, Ruin, Evagrius 
of Pontus, and Fovinian, in this. unhappy Production. 


called the Philoſophers Patriarchs of the Hereticks, it 


Thanks to the Gods, ſays Cicero, lib. de natur. deor. 


Impiety. There is but one Good, ſays he, which is tbe 


ſtanding, that they have all the Force, and all the Light 


139 
vered himſelf, without any premeditated Deſign : For 
finding himſelf in a Company where a Biſhop; Friend of 
St. Auguſtin, related theſe beautiful Words found in his 
Confeſfions, Lord, thou commandeſt me Io love thee; give 
me what thou commandeſt me, and command me what thou 
wilt; he exclaimed againſt them as if he had heard a 


Blaſphemy, and diſputed with him againſt the Senſe 


they contained, though it be not cnly very orthodox, 
but likewiſe very pious, and as the Abridgment of the 
Doctrine of Grace. While he ſtaid at Rome he contract- 
ed a ſtrict Familiarity with Rain, who gave him the 
principal Foundation of his Here, winch is to deny the 
original Sin. He alfo inſpired him with a Hatred againſt 
St. Jerom, who for that Reaſon calls Ruin Pelagius's 
Precurſor. He favoured the laſt as much as he could 
and after his Death, Pelagius and his Diſciples continued 
to calumniate in the moſt ſcandalous manner, that great 
Anachoret, who expoſes their Perſecutions in ſeveral of 
1 W 3 
The Goths having plundered Rome, Pelagius quitted it 
with his Diſciple Celetius and came into Africa. He 
landed at Hippone, where St. Auguſtin was not at that 
Time, He remained concealed while he ſtaid there; 
which was but a very ſhort Time. But paſſing into 
Paleſtina he began ſoon to make himſelf known for a 
dangerous Enemy of the Church. St. Jerom was the 
firſt who wrote againſt that Sect, without however dif- 
covering yet its Author. The Occaſion was on the 


Queſtion which Ctefphon ſent him, on the Apathy, or 


Impeccability taught by thoſe new Doctors, and whereby 
they began an open War againſt the Truth. They 
were diftinguiſhed from the reſt of the Faithful by the 
Name of their Maſter, and called Pelagians. 
Celeftius remained in Carthage, where he diſperſed his 
Sentiments publickly. He was Pelagius's Countryman, 
and like him had a quick and ſubtle Genius. St. Auguſtin 


in the Book intitled of the Perfection of Juſtice, relates his 


Arguments againft the Catholick Doctrine, and anſwers 
them with Accuracy. He addreſſes this Work to two 
Biſhops, called Eutropius and Paul, who had ſent him 


a ſmall Book with this Title, Definitions attributed to 


Celeſtius. They were in fact of him, and very much 
conform to what he had wrote in a Book himſelf ac- _ 
knowledged to be. his own, and which the Biſhop of 

Hippone ſaid he had read. One of the principal Que- 

ſtions treated in it is that of the Impeccability maintained 
by. the Pelagians : He teaches that * it is the voluntary 
Sin of the firſt Man, which rendred him criminal by 

the bad Uſe of his Free-Will : But that at preſent a 
Malice and a penal Corruption having ſucceeded to 
* that firſt Offence, has made of the Liberty a Neceffity. 
That it is what obliged David to ſay to God, Deliver 
me from my Neceſſities, under which being reduced, or 
* we cannot underſtand what we want; or wanting to 
do what we underſtand, we cannot ſucceed therein: 
For Liberty is promiſed to Believers through the Li- 
© berator, who ſays in St. John, If the Son delivers you, 
« you will be delivered: Therefore as thoſe who enjoy a 
perfect Health want no Phyſician, but the Sick; like- 
* wiſe thoſe who are free do not want a Liberator, but 
© thoſe who are Slaves, that the Gratitude of the Liber- 
ty may tell him Thou haſt ſaved my Soul from its Neceſ-. 
* ſities. But this Health is nothing elſe but the Liberty 
* which had not periſhed, if the Will had remained 
* ſound: But becauſe the Will has ſinned freely, a 
hard Neceſlity of having the Sin, has followed the 


Sinner, till the human Infirmity be entirely cured, and 


one receives too great a Liberty, that as it will con- 
« ftantly accompany a conſtant Will of living righteouſly, 
* there will be likewiſe a voluntary and a happy Neceſ- 
« ſity of living well, and of never committing Sin. 
I have quoted this Paſſage at length, and without Or- 
nament, to clear up one of the principal Errors of the 
Pelagians, which gave to the human Will the fame 
Strength after its Corruption by Adam's Sin, it had in 
the State of his Innocence. It muſt only be obſerved, 
that when St. Auguſtin ſays in this Paſſage, and in ſeve- 
ral others, that the Liberty has periſhed, he does not 
_ underſtand that Loſs, but with Regard to the firit Li- 
berty Adam had received, and to the good Wotks, which 


140 
ſhe is as much incapable to operate without Grace, as ſhe 
can alone commit Sin, towards which ſhe will incline al- 
ways freely. Neither are we to take the Word Neceſſity, 
ad literam, for Conſtraint, and an antecedent Violence, 
which deprives Man of his Liberty. | 

As Prieſthood could have very much authorized the 
Hereſy of Celeſtius, he defir'd to be promoted to it. A 
Deacon, called Paulin, who had been ſent into Africa 
by Venerius, Succeſſor of Simplician, in the See of Milan, 
to ſupply the Want of eccleſiaſtical Miniſters in that Pro- 
vince, perſuaded how dangerous it would be for the 
Church, if that Wolf was placed among his Paſtors, ac- 
cuſed him before Aurelius, Biſhop of Carthage, of pub- 
| Eſhing Hereſies. To examine this Accuſation, Aurelius, 
held a Synod, with ſome of the Prelates who were then 
at Carthage. It was objected to him, that he taught, 
that the Original Sin had wounded no Body but the firſt 
Man. He anſwer'd, that he had queſtion'd the Tranſ- 
miſſion of that Sin, but in tuch a Manner, that he was 


of the Opinion of thoſe to whom God had given more 


Knowledge, and that he had on that Subject, found dif- 
| ferent Opinions among the holy Prieſts. Paulinus aſk- 
ed him their Names, he ſaid, that it was the holy Prieſt 
 Rufn, who lived with the holy Prieſt Pammachius, at 


ſion of the Onginal Sin. FE 

The Synod paſſed to the ſecond Propoſition, in 
which he maintain'd, hat Infants newly born were in the 
ſame Condition Adam was before his Sin. He explained 


himſelf in very ambiguous Terms, which diſcover'd that 


he was really of that Opinion, though he confeſſed that 
Children wanted Baptiſm ; not, in his Sentiment, to be 
purified of any Original Spot, but to obtain the King- 
dom of Heaven. Theſe are the Words he uſed, to de- 
ceive, if it had been poſſible, the Biſhops in the Profeſ- 
fion of Faith he preſented to them. 
him, beſides, that he dogmatiz d, that Adam had died, 
whether he had ſinned or not finned; that the Law gave 
Entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven, as well as the Goſ- 
pel ; that the whole human Race does not die by Adam's 


Sin, and therefore do not riſe from the Dead, by Chriſt's 


Reſurrection; that before his Incarnation Men have been 
without Sin. | | 


The Reſult of the epiſcopal Judgment, where thoſe 


Propoſitions were examined, was the Condemnation of 
Celeſtius, againſt whom the Sentence of a juſt Excom- 


It was objected to 
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probates. The modern Schools could not ſuffer this 
Doctrine, which they accuſe of too much Severity 
Moſt Doctors place them in a third Place, where they 
not only do not feel any Pain in the Body, but where 
they enjoy a natural Felicity, though they be geprived of 
the Viſion of God. Cardinal Bellarmin calls this Seng. 
ment falſe and heretical, though he does not believe that 
they ſuffer the Pain of the Fire. Father Petau, a Jeſuip 
is entirely of the Sentiment of St. Auguſtin, and quotes 
ſome of his Paſſages, which he confirms by the Decree 
of the Council of Florence, which ſeems to him formal 
on that Point, | 

The Pelagians aſſigned to thoſe Children a Place out 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, where they dared not to 
introduce them againſt the Authority of the Words of 
the Goſpel, which exclude from that Kingdom, him who 
has not been regenerated of the Water and of the Holy 
Ghoſt : But when St. Auguſtin preſſed them to ſhew in 
what Place of the Scripture they found the eternal Life, 
they granted to Children dead without Baptiſm ; they 
could not give him a pertinent Anſwer. - For him, as he 
knew that God had fixed in the Myſteries of his Election, 
particular Limits to the human Curioſity ; when he waz 


at aſked, why of two Children of Chriſtian Parents, equally 
Rome ; and who told him that there was no Tranſmiſ- 


ſpotted with the Original Sin, one dying without Bap- 


tiſm, was damned; and the other receiving it, was fg 


ved; he anſwer d nothing elſe, but ſaid with the Apoſtle, 
O the Depth of God's Wiſdom, how incomprehenſible are 
Dis Judgments [© . OM -. | 

In the ſecond Book he treats of the Queſtion in'Diſ- 
pute between the Catholicks and the Pelagians, on the 
Innocence of Men. For theſe ſaid, that not only one 
could pals his Life without Sin, but that ſeveral Perſons 
in the written Law, and in the State of the Goſ- 
pel, had never committed any Offence, not even a ve- 
nial Sin. They alledged for Examples, Abel, Abrabam, 
Zacharias, Elizabeth, and ſome others, whoſe Innocence 
1s witneſſed by the Scripture itſelf. St. Auguſtin attacks 
powerfully this Error, and ſhews that Feſus Chriſt ex. 
cepted (in another Place he excepts the Bleſſed Virgin) 
no Body has lived in this World without being guilty of 
Sin. He eſtabliſhes this Doctrine on the general In- 
fection of the Concupiſcence. For it is one of his Prin- 

ciples that whoſoever has contracted the Original Sin, is 
ſubject to the actual Sin. In his Sentiment all Men have 


contracted the firſt, therefore they are guilty of the other. 
But as the Pelagians rejected this Principle, he lays a great 
Streſs on the Lord's Prayer, which he ſays was given in 
the Apoſtles who were the Chiefs of the Flock, to all 
Chriſtians to ſerve them as a Formula of a general Prayer. 
But in the Demands of that Prayer, Mention is made of 
the Remiſſion of Sins, of Temptation, of the Deliverance 
from Evil, which is the Concupiſcence and Sin: There- | 
tore all Men commit Sins which they deſire to be for- 
given them; and may fall into a Precipice, ſince they 


munication was pronounced; though he had digeſted his 

Errors in ſuch a Manner, that he ſeem'd rather to pro- 
poſe Queſtions than to teach any Thing affirmatively, 
the better to diſown them if he ever was queſtion'd about 
them. e „„ 3 
This Thunder- bolt frighten'd him out of Carthage, but 
inſtead of engaging him to acknowledge his Fault, it on- 
ly ſerved to harden him in it. So that in Sicihy, where 
he took Sanctuary, he continued to dogmatize with more 
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his Opinion on five 


Obſtinacy than ever. The Church enjoy'd then a pro- 


found Peace in that Iſland, and all on a Sudden this 


Wretch changed it into an horrible Confuſion. Hilary, 
who was there at that Time, wrote to St. Auguſtin for 


excellent Epiſtle. A little before, Marcellinus finding 
himſelf puzzled by ſeveral Difficulties propoſed to him 
by the Pelagians on the Baptiſm of Children, and on the 
Original Sin, had had Recourſe to him, to anſwer thoſe 
tedious Sophiſts. This obliged him to compoſe his three 
Books, entitled, Of the Remiſſion of Sins. 
This firſt Work againſt the Hereticks, was received by 
the Orthodox with the Applauſes it really deſerv'd for 
the profound Doctrine it contains. He treats there of the 
Childrens Baptiſm; which he maintains to be neceſſary 
for them, to blot out the Original Sin, the Propagation 
whereof was not admitted by the Pelagians from Adam to 
his Poſterity, but only the Imitation. This he deſtroys 
by invincible Proofs, drawn from the Compariſon the 
 Apoltle makes of two Men, Adam and Jeſus Chriſt, as 
Chiets of two different Generations, one of Corruption 
and Death, and the other of Holineſs and Life. 
ſays poſitively in the firſt Chapter of the firſt Book, and 
in ſeveral other Places, that Children that die without 
Baptiſm, are in Damnation, the mildeſt of all the Re- 


Queſtions, which he anſwer'd by an 


He 


wiſh to be preſerv'd from that Fall. But however, he 
allows that through God's Grace, ſtrengthening the 
Weakneſs of the human Will, a Man can live without 
Sin, but he denies formally ſuch Innocence having ever 
been found; becauſe the Voice of St. John is that of all 
the Saints, F we ſay that we have no Sin, we deceive our- 
ſelves, and the Truth is not in us, 1 Epiſt. Chap. 1. It 
was objected to him the Renovation of Man, made in 
Baptiſm; and he anſwer'd excellently, that that Renova- 
tion is only begun in Baptiſm, and that the perfect Adop 
tion of the Children of God, will not happen till after 
the Reſurrection of the Bodies. That at preſent we 
have the Premices of the Spirit, according to which we 
are Children of God, but that the reſt of our Bleſſings 
are ſtill in Hope. That we advance daily in the ſpiri- 
ritual Innovation; and that according to what is within 
us of the new Creature, we do not fin, nor can fin; 
but that according to what remains within us of the old 
Adam, we ſin continually in ſeveral Manners: That we 
are God's Children, and that what we are to be, does not 
appear yet; being ſemblable to God by the Premuces of 
= Spirit, and diſſemblable by the Remains of old 
ge. EE | 
In the third Book, he ſpeaks of Pelagius as of a Man 
whom common Report made a Saint ; and who had 95 
5 1 1 made 


z 4 ſmall Progref. in the Chriſtian Virtues: But in 
E __ his Perſon with Honour, he does not fpare his bad 
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Mn as the Oper 
had denied in his Commentaries on the fifth Chapter 
d ola to the Romans, where the Apoſtle affirms, 
that by Man, Sin had entered the World, and. by Sin, 
Death, He relates faithfully the Argaments of his Ad- 
verſaties, and refutes them without Reply. Towards 
the End he employs the Authority of the eccleſiaſtical 
Authors, who had preceded him, and names St. Ghryſo- 
Bom with much Praife, as a Man who had the Reputa- 
tion to. excel all others in the Interpretation of the 

ſacred Scrip ture. rl e 
a 3 of Celeftius could not filence the 
Diſciples he had left at Carthage,” They continued al- 
ways to attack the Grace of the Son of God, and they 
deceived the Ignorant who could not diſcover their Im- 
piety hid under Wards full of Equivocations. : St. A 
3 gaftin coming to Carthage, Aurelius, according to the 
- Canons, and the Cuſtom inviolably obſerved among Bi- 
I ſhops, which was, that the Dioceſan deſir d him who 
came to viſit him, to ſpeak to the People, and ta admi- 
niſter the Euchariſt z intreated him to diſplay on this Oc- 
caſion all the Force of his Genius, againſt that Error 
newly broached, and which difturb'd him much. He 
did it with a marvellous Eloquence, and confirm'd his 
Diſcourſe by a Paſſage of St. Oprian, wha had been 
| Biſhop of the ſame City, where that glorious Martyr 
lays, that nothing is ours, and that we have no Reaſon 
to glary of any Thing. This Sermon is the fourteenth 
of thoſe he compoſed on the Words of the Apoſtle. 


tween the eternal Life, and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
giving that to Children dead without Baptiſm, and grant- 
ing this to thofe who had been baptized. © You con- 
© demn, ſays he, thoſe you exclude from the Kingdom 
of Heaven; you condemn them, not in tarmenting 
© them, but in ſending them into Exile. For the exiled 


Country. If they love their Country it is a great Tor- 


Heart, ſupplies 
then a mal Evil in Man's Heart, not to ſeek the So- 
ciety of the Saints, or not deſire the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven? If he don't deſire it, that bad Diſpoſition is in 
* him a great Pain; if he deſires it, his Charity, which 
finds itſelf fruſtrated of the Good it wiſhes for, cauſes 
| © him another Evil much more conſiderable. But let 
that Pain be ſmall if you will, it is always very great 
© with Regard to him who having committed no Sin, 


The Pelagtans could not have a more 
my than St. Auguſtin. Therefore Pelagius uſed all his 
beſt Endeavours to gain him on his Side; and as Flat- 
tery was one of the Secrets of his Hereſy, he employ'd 
it entirely in a Letter he wrote to him, ta try if he could 
deceive him, and gain his Favour, He anſwer'd him, 


to him for his Civility, and the Marks of his Affection; 


through his Grace, ſuch as be repreſented him ; rather thau 
continue to repreſent him other than he was. 
The Hereſiarch would not yet declare himſelf openly, 


not Knowledge enough to diſcover his Equivocations, 
and his Manner of propoſing his Errors by Queſtions. 
Thus in his Commentaries on the Epiſtles of St, Paul, he 


tion of the Original Sin. For he ſeemed to ſpeak rather 
in the Perſon . than in his own z and St. Auguſtin 
taking Notice of it, ſays, Lib, 1. de peccat. Merit, 69 
Remiſſ. c. 3. That kuowing very well. that bis Explica- 
tron was 4 Novelty, be was both aſbam'd and afraid of 
confeſſing it; and for this Reaſon calls him a circum- 
Fon * But the divine Providence revealed the 
ery of Iniquity, canvaſſed in the Dark, by a very 
remarkable 88 r 4 Fin 0 
Demetriade, of the illuſtrious Houſe of the Avicians, 
having retired into Africa to avoid the Fury of the Gotbs, 


who had moe ltaly, was ſo efficacioully moved at 
OL. A. | 
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He attacks in it the Hereticks on their Diſtinction be- 


* ſuffer no other Pain, but that they are not in their 


© ment, and if they do not love it, that Depravation of 
the Place of that Torment. Is it 


may be ſubject to a Pain, even ſmall.” uo” 
formidable Ene- 


with his uſual Humility, declaring that he was oblig'd 
defiring him # pray 10 God for him, that be might become, 
and he was accounted Orthodox among, thoſe who had 


. had attacked the Belief of the Church on the Propaga- 


141 


what ſhe had heard St. Auguſtin ſay in Carthage, of the 
State of Virginity, that ſhe reſolved to embrace it, and 
te quit the Spouſe to whom ſhe had been promiſed. 
St. Jerom writes very well this Hiſtory, and ſhews what 
Value he had for an Action which he repreſents with all 
the Ornaments of Eloquence. He ſent her a long Epiſtle 
much elaborated. . Pope Innocent, and the moſt eminent 
Perſonages of that Time, wrote on the ſame Subject. 
Pelagius's Piety had acquired him a great Reputation; 
which was the Cauſe that Juliana, Demetriade's Mother, 
defired him to write to her Daughter, to ſtrengthen her 
in her Reſolution, at leaſt himſelf ſpeaks of it in that 
Manner. He did it with a great deal of Art; but 
among the Flowers of his Elocution, he mixed the Ve- 
nom of his Hereſy, to endeavour to debauch by Flatte- 
ries full of Impieties the Mind of a Perſon whom he 
pretended to exhort to Virtue, For in it he gives ſo 
much Power to the human Will: He ſpeaks fo little of 
its Corruption, and of the Neceſſity of the Grace of Chriſt, 
to keep the Continence, which is a ſpecial Gift from 
God, that Errors which were fo viſible could not be 
excuſed : But as it was by this Epiſtle the Hereſiarch 
difegvered himſelf, I Judge it neceſſary to relate here 
ſome Echantillons thereof, that the Readers may the 
better ſee the Genius of the Author, and what Method 
he uſed to gain Perſons of the firſt Rank, and debauch 
their Principles. F- 4 e | : 
At the Beginning of his Letter he confeſſes, That 
< if he was Maſter of as much Wit, as of Science to 


+ write well, he ſhould notwithſtanding fear much, hav- 


ing to inſtruct Demetriade, a noble Virgin, a rich 
Maid, and what's more than all that, a Virgin, whoſe 
great Zeal for her Faith had made her deſpiſe the No- 
© bility of her Birth, and the Riches of her Family. He 
proteſts, that he is actuated in this Enterprize neither 
by Temerity nor Ambition; but only by the Deſire of 
' obeying the irreſiſtible Commands of her Mother 
Juliana, and by whoſe Prayers he expected to be afſiſt- 
ed, as well as by the Merit of the Virgin, for whom 
he calculated this Inſtruction.— After this flattering Ex- 
ordium, he enters into the Matter in the following Man- 
ner. As often as I have to treat of the Inſtruction of 
* Manners, and of the Eſtabliſhment of a holy Life, I 
always begin by ſhewing the Strength and Condition 
of human Nature, and what it can do, the better to 
excite thereby my Hearer to the Practice of good 
Works, of which I ſpeak to him, leſt it be needleſs 
to excite him to the Practice of Things he imagines 
impoſſible. In effect, we cannot enter the Road of 
Virtues, unleſs we have Hope for a Companion; becauſe 
all our Efforts for their Poſſeſion periſh, when we 
deſpair of being ever capable to enter it. I have al- 
ready follow'd this fame Method in my other Works, 
but I believe it fo much more neceſſary on this Occa- 
fon, that I am obliged to extoll more the Advantages + 
of Nature, when it is a Queſtion to form a more per- 
fect Life, leſt the Mind ſhould be flower, and leſs 
courageous in the Practice of Virtue, if it was to be 
believed that it can do leſs than it can, in fact, and 
not imagining to have what notwithſtanding, is in 
him, becauſe he is ignorant of what he poſſeſſes. 
The Things of which we deſign to make uſe, are al. 
ways to be put in Evidence, and all the Good Nature 
can do, ought always to be explained, when all the 
Good which is proved to be in its Power, is to be ac- 
compliſhed : Therefore let's lay down for Foundations 
of a holy and ſpiritual Life, that the Virgin muſt know 
perfectly the Forces ſhe can make uſe of, after ſhe has 
diſcovered that ſhe is poſſeſſed of them. For the beſt 
Manner to incite the Mind of a Perſon to do a Thing 
is, to ſhew him that he can do what he deſires. In 
War the moſt perſuaſive Exhortations for Soldiers is 
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to ſpeak to them of their Strength and Courage. 

This proud, prophane, and entirely impious Propo- 
poſition was ſufficient to ſhew Pelagius's Hatred againſt 
the Grace of Chriſt, by the Name whereof St. Paul be- 
ginning and ending all his Epiſtles teaches us a Method 
very oppoſite to that of the Hereſiarch, who makes 
mention of it, neither in his Exordium, nor in the Body 
of oy” wed After he has ſaid that God is the * 6 
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142 
of that Good of Nature he has mentioned, which is no- 
thing elſe but the Righteouſneſs in which he has created 
Man, giving a Reaſon to diſcover the Truth, and an 
omnipotent Will to incline him to Virtue ; and a Free- 
Will perfectly indifferent, either to embrace it, or to 
He confounds this firſt State 
of Adam with that of his Children; and repreſents Man 
after his Sin indued with the ſame Strength and the ſame 
Liberty he had before. He adds, that the Power of 
doing Evil is a Good, becauſe it renders the Part of 
Good better; that's to ſay, that it renders the Will Mi- 


Attreſs of itſelf, and free by its Judgment, and not tied by 


any Neceſſity. He afterwards taxes the Catholicks, in- 
directly accuſing them to believe that God has created 


Man in the State of Corruption, and reproaching them, 
that inſtead of thinking to correct their Vices, they chuſe 
rather to correct Nature. How many, ſays he, have 


* we ſeen of Philoſophers, who were (chaſte, patient, 


© modeſt, liberal, abſtinent, meek, deſpiſing the Ho- 


nours and Pleaſures of this World, and no leſs paſ- 
ſionate Lovers of Juſtice than of Science? Whence 
came, I aſk you, that thoſe Things which are pleaſing 
to God were found in Men ſeparated from him? 
Whence came thoſe Goods but from the natural Good? 
Therefore the Things I have mentioned, meeting 
either altogether in a Man, or ſome of them in parti- 
cular, in ſome particular Perſons ; the Nature of all 
being ſemblable, they ſhew by their Example, that all 
can be found in all, or in particular Perſons : That 
„if Men without God, ſhew that they have been 
formed by the Hands of God, what can Chriſtians 
do, whoſe Nature has received a better Inſtruction 
through Feſus Chris, and who are beſides aſſiſted by 
* Gra@# 1 15 | [39s hy 

This Word ſeems contrary to what I have faid, that 
Pelagius had not mentioned Grace in his Letter to De- 


metriade. But though he uſed the Name of Grace, he 


was very far from meaning the Grace in Queſtion; for he 
admitted at that Time but the Grace of Illumination. 


And to ſhew it, he does not ſay, that human Nature has 


been repaired by Jeſus Chriſt, which was the Language 
of the Church, but that it has been inſtructed better, 


which goes no further than to an Illumination of the 


Underſtanding, and not to a Reformation of the Will. 
But here follows a clearer Explication of his Sentiment: 
< There is as it were, a natural Holineſs in our Minds, 
< which preſiding there in the moſt ſublime Manner, 
* exerciſes a Judgment on the Good and on the Evil; 


© and as it favours the good Actions, likewiſe it con- 


< demns the bad, and judges on the Teſtimony of the 


© Conſcience, the adverſe Parties by a domeſtick Law. 


All thoſe from Adam to Moſes, who have led a holy 
Life, and been agreeable to God, have made uſe of 


© this Law. Abel having been the firſt to follow this 
Guide, gained ſo well the Lord's Favour, that the ſen- 


< ſible Mark he gave, that he took Pleaſure in his Sacri- 


ice, excited the Jealouſy of his Brother.“ After Abel, 


Pelagius ſpeaks of Enoch, Melchiſedech, Neah, Joſeph, 


and dwells particularly on 70%, whom he calls, apoſto- 


< lical Man, before the Precepts of the Apoſtles; and 
© evangelical, before the Goſpel.” He ſays of him, that 


© having diſcovered the Riches hidden to Nature, and 
_ © rendring them 
© we were all capable of; and taught how great is. that 


ublick, he ſhewed by himſelf, what 


<* Treaſure of the Soul we poſſeſs without uſing it, which 
© we will not diſplay publickly, and which we will not 
© believe to have in our Poſſeſſion,” | : 

This Manner of ſpeaking ſhews clearly that Pelagius 


did not admit the Neceſſity of an inferior Grace in the 
human Will for the moſt difficult Actions, as were thoſe 


he relates of the Patriarchs ; and that he underſtood no- 


thing by the Word Grace, but the Light of the Under- 


ſtanding, and the Free-Will, God hath given to Man 
gratuitly, or to uſe his own Terms, the human Nature 
which alone ſufficed to exerciſe Juſtice to thoſe that lived 


before the Law. He calls this a File, with which God uſed 
to take off the Ruſt, which Nature had contracted by a 


long Uſage of Sin, and by an old Cuſtom of doing Evil, 
which was becoine as a Kind of Nature in Men. But he 


ſays nothing at all of the Corruption of the human Race, 
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not of the Nomination of Concupiſcenee in our Hearts; 
of which, on the contrary; he uſes all his beſt Endeavours 


to exalt the Force and Integrity, with all the Eloquente 


he is Maſter of; wanting to make Demetriade believe, 
that her Nobility, Riches, and other temporal Advan- 
tages, are not her own, but that for the ſpiritual Riches 


ſhe herſelf gave them to herſelf; and that ſhe is wholl; 


indebted for them to her own Induſtry and Labour. 
The Letter, I mention, except the ſuſpect Paſlages; 
is very fine, and contains very holy and judicious In- 
ſtructions for the Virgins of Jeſus Cbriſt, that they may 
live in a Manner agreeable to the Dignity of their Name. 
St. Auguſtin having read that Piece, and penetrating the 
Deſign thereof, judged judiciouſly, that it ought to be 
anſwered, leſt the Poiſon hidden in it, under a florid and 
pompous Language, ſhould corrupt the Mind of Dee. 
triade, and of the other Perſons who ſhould chance to 
read it: Therefore he wrote to Juliana, her Mother. 
It is true, that his Letter is not ſo florid as was that of the 
Hereſiarch, but it is irradiated quite throughout with a 
divine Light, and full of a ſalutary Antidote againſt the 
Venom of the falſe Praiſes given to Nature, which were 
ſo artfully diſplay d in that of Pelagius. The Virgin 
* of Feſus Christ, ſays he, ought not to liſten to that 
Doctor who writes to her, when he ſays, that no Body 
but yourſelf can enrich you with ſpiritual Treaſures, 
and that they are in you by you. Let her hear him 
that-ſays, that we carry our Treaſure in Earthen Veſ. 
ſels, to ſhew thereby that all our Strength is from 
God, and not from us. All Good, and all perfect 
Gifts come from above, ſays the Apoſtle St. James, 
and deſcend from the Father of Light: Therefore 
from that Source flows that Virginity, whereby your 
Daughter ſurpaſſes you, but in a Manner that pleaſes 
you, in that ſhe who is behind you in Order of Birth, 
precedes you by ſo excellent an Action: That ſhe who 
draws her Origin from you, ſurpaſſes you in Honour; 
and ſhe, in a Word, in whom an Excellence has began 
to be yours, which could not be found in you. Theſe 
are God's Gifts, and are hkewiſe yours, but they do 
not proceed from you; and be not ſurprized if I ſay, 
that they are yours, but are not from you : For we 
fay in the Lord's Prayer, our daily Bread, but we add, 
give it us, in ſpeaking to God, leſt we ſhould imagine 
that it comes ae us. Certainly we have ſo good an 
Opinion of the Chriſtian Humility of Demetriade, that 
we do not queſtion but when ſhe has read the Letter 
ſent to her, where ſhe is told that the ſpiritual Riches 
her Soul is enriched with, were in her by herſelf, ſhe 
has ſighed, ſtroked her Breaſt, and pray'd to God, 
that as thoſe are not his Words, it may never be her 
* Faith to believe that ſhe has ſome Virtues, of which 
© ſhe might glory within herſelf, and not in the Lord. 
Thus St. Auguſtin pulled off the Maſk of the Hereſiarch, 
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and undeceived the World, which Pelagius abuſed in 


uſing the Word Grace, which he reduced to the ſole 
Doctrine, to the Examples of Jeſus Chriſt and of the 
Saints, and to the Remiſſion of Sins; whereas it appear- 
ed to thoſe who could not diſcover his Malice, that he 
admitted an inferior Grace, and the Infuſion of the Cha- 
rity in our Hearts by the Holy Ghoſt, which was the 
Sentiment of the Church. RF VAT = 
_. Notwithſtanding this Diſcovery, Pelagius continued to 
write Books in Defence of his Errors. He ſurprized 
the too great Credulity of two young Men, one called 
James, and the other Timaſcus, who, at his Perſuaſion, 
quitted the World, and embraced the monaſtick Life. 
But ſoon after they were ſo powerfully moved by the 
Diſcourſes of St. Auguſtin, in ſome Conferences they had 
with him, and conceived ſuch an Horror for the Op: 
nions they had been infatuated with, that they gave him 
a Book Pelagius had compoſed, where, under Pretence 
of defending Nature as the Work of God, he ruinated 
the Grace of Jeſus Chri# whereby the Impious 1 
juſtified. 8 | 
Though all thoſe who have advanced ſome Erro!s 
againſt the orthodox Faith; have always endeavoured to 
diſſemble their Impiety, with Terms which ſeemed o- 
thodox ; Pelagius has excelled them all in that unfortu. 
nate Dexterity ; and unleſs one reads it with a great — 


I Misfortune. He proves that Children, though born of would, It was added, that Writing to a Widow he had 


F Attention, weighs his Words, and miſtryſts him, 
9 ir en that there is leſs Reaſon to ſuſpect 
his Integrity, he II be infallibly furprized, and will take 
| for a falutary Herb, what is a very black and dangerous 

Poiſon. But in the Book T mention, through, all the 
Veils he endeavour'd to ſteal from the moſt piercing Eye, 
his Blaſphemies againſt the Grace of Jeſus Chri#,. the 
quick ones of St. Auguſtin diſcovered them, and judged 
chat it was abſolutely neceſſary to anſwer them, There- 
fore he wrote a Book entitled, Of the Nature and of the 
Grace, which he addreſſed to the two young Men above- 
mentioned. He treats in it of the Corruption of human 
Nature by the Sin of the firſt Man, which is the Cauſe 
of its wanting a medicinal Grace to cure it; becauſe if 
it had a perfect Health, as Pelagius maintained, and 
could by its own Strength accompliſh the Law of God, 
it would follow hence, that Jeſs Chrif died in vain, 


that the Grace is gratuite, as the Name implies it, and 
not given to any Body for his Merits, all Men being 
wrapt in a Maſs of Condemnation, and none have any 
Reaſon to complain, if he ſhould, leave them in that 


Catholick Parents, want notwithſtanding the Baptiſm, 
to be waſh*d of the original Sin. He fays, that © thoſe 
« who pretend to maintain the Cauſe of God, in endea- 
« youring to prove that human Nature is without Cor- 
© ruption, reje& the Mercy of its Phyſician, who is no 


= bother than its Creator himſelf, and that the Author 


« ought not to be praiſed in a Manner, whence it ſhould 
© follow, that the Neceſſity of a Saviour is excluded, 
< Laſtly, that it is very juſt to be grateful to a God who 
© has created us; but that we muſt not be ungrateful to 
© the ſame God who has cured us. Towards the End 


mentioned, viz. if under the three Laws any Body can 


the Negative, excepting the bleſſed Virgin, of whom 
he ſays, that for the Honour of our Lord, he will 
© not have it diſputed, when it is Queſtion of Sins. 
Though Pelagius did not deſerve to be ſpared ; St. 
Auguſtin notwithſtanding would not name him in the 
Book I mention, for Fear of offending him, and of ren- 


Laws of their antient 1 by expoſing his Per- 
ſon, though he attacked his Doctrine. The Event 
made him repent of his too great Complaiſance for him; 
which ſerved only to increaſe Pelagius's Vanity, who 
imagined, that what St. Auguſtin did 
Charity, was an Effect of his Fear. He found all his Er- 


anſwering, he ſaid, that of the Books in which he was ac- 
cuſed to advance heretical Maxims, the one were not his, 
and the other had been taken from him before he had cor- 
rected them, But it was very eaſy to ſee by thoſe frivo- 


and could not defend. 5 
= While St. Auguſtin attacked Pelagius in the Weſt, 
S t. Jerom in the Faſt, who was ſollicited by all Sorts of 


Dialogues, in which, under the Names of Atticus and 
Critobulus, he refutes his Impieties with an Energy 
becoming his Genius and Erudition. Pelagius was ſo 
ſenſibly offended at it, though his Name was concealed, 
that he publiſhed every where, that Jealouſy and Envy 
had engaged that great Man to write againſt him. | 


Accuſation of Heros and Lazarus, Biſhops of Arles and 
Air, Pelagius was deferred to the Prelates of the Paleſtina 
Cæſarienſis, who aſſembled at Dioſpolis to the Number of 


Number ; their Abſence contributed much towards the 
Abſolution of Pelagins ; beſides, that the Fathers of that 
Synod could not underſtand very well the Propoſitions ex- 
[tracted from his Books, becauſe they were ignorant of 
the Latin Tongue in which they were written. The 
bad Succeſs of the Synod was the Cauſe of its being called 
by St. Ferom, an unfortunate Aſſembly, in the Epiſtle he 
wrote on that Subject to St. Auguſtin, wherein he deſires 
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which is a great Blaſphemy. He teaches afterwards, 


of his Book he treats again, the Queſtion I have already 


be found who has lived without Sin, and concludes in 


10 his Death free from Sin, but that a 


dering his Diſtemper incurable, if he had violated the from his Snares, could, by his own Induſtry, and by the 


by a Principle of 
rors ſo well refuted, that, reduced to the Impoſſibility of 


lous Anſwers, that he believed what he did not dare, 


Perſons, to oppoſe himſelf to his Errors, publiſhed three 


Things did not remain in that Condition, for on the 


fourteen, Thoſe who deferred Fim were not of that 


him to anſwer to one Ananius, which was the fictitious portant, 


Name of ſome of Pelagius's Upholders, if it was not 555 
of Pegis hill, e ay be, An be ee 
dra my own Works, which are attacked In it. 
t. Proſper, in diz Poem of the Ungrateful, fays,. that 
Scntuments, he was, nooyithſtanding, obliged to le. 
ther bis own Germ, and | to_ condemn with his own 
Mouth the bad Race he had produced by the fame 


HJouth. iin 75 ett nn 473 een 
Pꝛelagius was introduced in the Synod, and the firſt 
bad Propoſition he was accuſed to have publiſhed, was 
this, That be who bad phe Knowledge of . the Law, could 
be without Sin. He anſwered, that he did not under- 
ſtand, that he who had Knowledge of the Law could not 
fin, but that the Knowledge of, the Law helps him to- 
wards keeping his Innocence, + oc 
The ſecond Propoſition was, that all were govern'd | 
by their own proper Will. He anſwer'd, that he had 

poke thus becauſe of the Free Will, which by God's 


* 


Aſſiſtance, chuſes Good, Man being culpable when he 
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The fixth was, that Man could be without Sin if be 
uſed this Language; Let Piety find within you an 
© Habitation, it can find no where elſe: Let Juſtice, 
« which is a Stranger every where, find in you a Place 
of Reſt: Let Truth, which no Body knows at preſent, 
become familiar to you, and your Friend: And let the 
Law of God, which is deſpiſed by almoſt all Men, be 
< honour'd by you alone.“ He was reproached, that in 
another Book, 8 the ſame Perſon in the Man- 
ner of praying to God, he had given her this impious 
Formula of Prayer. Thou knoweſt, O Lord, how 
much the Hands I raiſe up to thee are holy, innocent, 
« and free from Malice, Iniquity, and Rapine: How + 
« juſt, pure, and free from all Falſhoods are the Lips I 

«< uſe to offer to thee my Prayer, whereby I aſk that 
thou may'ſt have Compaſſion of me.“ Pelagius explain- 
ing this, ſaid, That Man, if be would, could be without 
Sin, and keep God's Commandments, becauſe be had given him 
that Poſſibility ; that he was not of Opinion, that a Man 
had ever been found, who had kept wg 1 4 from bis Birth 

an being converted 


Grace of God, be without Sin, and not thereby become im- 
peccable. As for what he had wrote to the Widow, he 
denied it formally, and anathematiz d it, by the Biſhop's 
Commands. i I. - - os 
The Propoſitions of his Diſciple Celeftius, condemned 
in the Council of Carthage, were alſo alledged to him; 


to which were added theſe. 1. That the Grace of God, 


and his Aſſiſtance are not given to us for every Attion ;, that 
Grace conſiſts only in the Law, and in the Doctrine: 
2. That Grace is given us according to our Merits, becauſe 


| if God was to give it to Sinners he would be unjuſt. Whence 


he concluded; therefore Grace depends of my Will, wwhe- 


ther I render myſelf worthy or unworthy of it. For if 


« we act by Grace, , when Sin conquers us, it is not we 
© who are vanquiſhed, but it is Grace itſelf, which want- 
ed to aſſiſt us, but could not. If it is by it we fur- 


mount Sin, it is then its Fault, when we are vanquiſh- 
| © ed, either becauſe it would not entirely preſerve us, or 
could not. | as | | 


Pelagius anſwer'd, that it was Celgſtius's Affair to de- 
fend himſelf on theſe Propoſitions, which he had never 
maintain'd, and which he condemn'd as impious. He 
made. the ſame Declaration againſt the other Errors of 
his Diſciple. 1. That if Men are not entirely without 
Sin, they cannot be called God's Children. 2. That the 
Faults committed through Forgetfulneſs and Ignorance, can- 
not be Sins; becauſe they do not happen voluntarily, but 
neceſſarily. 3. That there 1s no Free-Will, if it wants 
God's Aſſiſtance, becauſe every one has in his Will the Power 
of acting or not acting. 4. That the Victory proceeds from 
our Free-Waill, and not from God's Aſfiſtance. 5. That 
Grace 1s not given to Penitents according to the Meaſure 
of their Satifafions. Some other Propeſitions of leſs 

onſequence were objected to him, which I do not re- 
late, thinking that it ſuffices to touch the moſt im- 
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144 
The Biſhops hearing Pelagius's Anſwers, whereby he 
appear'd to have orthodox Sentiments ; and feeiag that 
he proteſted that he would follow the Doctrine of the 
Church in alf Things, abfolv'd him; without perceiving, 
that by the Subtilty and Equivocations of his Anſwers, 
he deceived them, and made a Jeft of God's Judgments, 
in eluding that of his Miniſters, in a Cauſe ſo important 
to his Glory, and to the Catholick Truth. He 
triumphed of their Simplicity among his Followers, and 
had the Impudence to write immediately to a Prieſt of 
his Friend, that his Opinion, that Man could live 
without Sin, and keep eafily God's Commandments, if be 
would, had been approv'd by fourteen Biſhops. He dif- 
iſed what had happen'd with an infupportable Vanity; 
for he had not ſpoke to the rs of that Facility of ob- 
ſerving the Precepts, and had confeſſed the Aſſiſtance of 
Grace, which he diffembled in that Letter. He had 
boaſted to the Synod, of that which St. Auguſtin had 
wrote to him, as à Proof of the Sincerity of his Senti- 


ments on the Points in Queftion. That Biſhop eng 


that he abuſed his Charity in this Encounter, explain 

himſelf, and faid, that in fact he had admoniſh'd him, 
in his Letter, to follow the orthodox Opinions, on the 
Matter of the Grace of God, in Terms free from Heat, 


believing them more proper to recall him from his, Er- 


rors ; but that he had avoided, likewiſe, praifing him ; 


that he had ſtiled him a Gentleman, according to the 


common Manner of Writing, even to thoſe who are not 


Chriſtians. That he had call'd him deareft, and held 


him yet in that Quality; becauſe he would injure him- 


© fe]f much, if he was not to preferve for him a perfect 


Charity, was he even to put himfelf in a Paſſion, and 


A - 
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of in the Synod advifed him, he had made no Difficulty 
to appear before the Biſhops he had abuſed.” 1 
Pelagius, not contented with endeavouring to deceive 
the bal, attempted likewiſe, to perſuade the weſtern 
Churches of his Innocence, and ſent to St. Auguſtin him- 
ſelf, by a Deacon of his Confidents, he had at Hippone, 
a ſmall Book, written in his Defence againſt the Accuſa- 
tions of the Biſhops of Gauls, which was an Abridgment 
of the Synod of Dioſpolis. The ſame Spirit of Fineſſe he 


had employed to diſguiſe his Errors to the Biſhops, was 


ſeen in the Diſcourſe I mention, with which he expected 


to blind a Perſon whom he conſidered as his moſt formi- 


dable Enemy; for in the Manner he conceived the Pro- 
poſitions he was accuſed to maintain, he inſinuated, that 
tit had not been Mg, that they were his, and it 

did not appear that they had been condemned; there 
were, belides, other Articles, of which he reſerved the 


Defence to himſelf, as in the Synod, he had only pro- 
miſed to profeſs, not what the Church had already de- 


cided, but what it ſhould decide for the future. This 
was alſo anſwer'd by St. Auguſtin. 


Seeing himſelf reſtor'd to the Communion of the 


Orthodox, by an epiſcopal Sentence, he began to 
think of diſperſing his Errors, with more Zeal than 
he had done before, fince he could do it with more Se- 
curity. He publiſhed to that Effet, four Books of the 
Free Will, where, on one Side he endeavour'd to per- 
| fuade, that he had orthodox Sentuments on the Point of 
Grace, though he reduced it to the Law, and to the 
Doctrine; and on the other, he denied openly the Ori- 
ginal Sin, though he boaſted of the Synod, where he had 
_ confeſſed it. His Inſolence went even to that Extremity, 
that the following Year, writing to Pope Innocent, he 
dared to boaſt of that Work as of an Apology of the 
Purity of his Belief on Grace and Free Will. He at- 
tempted, likewiſe, to be revenged on thoſe who had wrote 
againſt him. St. Jerom, as the firſt who had diſcover'd 
his Errors in his Epiſtle to Cięſiphon, and in his Dialogues, 
was the principal Object of his Hatred. Several devout 
Ladies, who lived under his Conduct, received a cruel 
Death by the Hands of lawleſs Ruffians, of Pelagius's 
Party. A Deacon fell a Victim to their Rage, and 
St. Jerom was ſaved by a Miracle; ſo that Pelagius, ani- 


| mated by the Spirit of Hereſy, which is always very 


cruel, forgot nothing to gratify his Vengeance. Jobn, 


Biſhop of Jeruſalem, who loved him as much as he hated 
FER 2 2 


ready ſuffer'd,” 


hate him. Laſtly, he concludes, that if he had been 
willing to do what the Letter he had ſo much boaſted 


ber of ſixty- eight, Oreſius, 


HERESIES 


St. Jerom; and it was certainly through his Diſſimulation 

and under the Hopes of his Favour, that theſe Cruelties 
were committed. For ever ſince the Synod of Dioſpolis 
he had ſhewed openly, that he favoured him againſt 
his Accuſers, as 4 . 
Pope Innocent, to whom Paula and her Daughter Eu. 
fochia complam'd, and ſent a Relation of what had hap. 
pen'd, wrote to that Biſhop in a Manner which ſhewed 
well 7 that he ſuſpected him of having connived 
to thoſe Cruelties. 1s not your Piety, fays he to him, 
moved at the bloody Effets of Power, which the 
Devil has exercis'd againſt you, and yours? Againſt 
you, fays I, becauſe it is a Condemnation and an In- 
jury offer'd to your ſacerdotal Dignity, that ſuch 
Wickedneſs ſhould be committed in the Church of 
God. Where was your Foreſight to hinder it? Where 
© are your Conſolation and Succours, after the Diſorder 
has happened? conſidering, particularly, that the Per- 
ſons who have inform'd me of that Exceſs, ſay, that 
© they fear till greater Evils than thoſe they have al. 
St. Auguſtin, on his Side, wrote to the fame Biſhop, 
to inform him that Pelagius was an Impoſtor, who enter- 
tained very bad Sentiments of the Grace of Jeſus Chris, 
whereby we are made Chriſtians. He ſent him the Book 
of the Hereſiarch, entitled, Of the Nature, and the An- 
ſwer he had made to it. The Acts of the Synod of 
Dioſpalis, which were not yet in Africa, he deſired him 
in the Name of his Brother Biſhops, to ſend them to him, 
to know certainly how Things had paſſed. He received 
them ſometime afterwards, and compoſed a Book of it, 


entitled, The Ads of the Synod of Paleſtina, and not the 


Acts of Pelagius. It is from that Book I have extracted 
the Things above related. ce. 
The Biſhops of Africa W. at Carthage, to the Num- 
who was returned lately from 
Pal:ftina, preſented them with the Letters of Heros and 
Lazarus, whereby they diſcover'd that Pelagius, and Ce- 
leſtius his Diſciple, were Authors of a damnable Hereſy, 


which ought to be condemned. Therefore having cauſed 


to be read what had happened in the ſame Place ſome 


Tears before; they reſolved, that if he and his Maſter 


refuſed to anathematize the Errors they had invented, 
they ſhould be retrenched from the Church by Excommu- 
nication, in order to cure them. . 
The Biſhops of Numidia on their Side, to oppoſe that 
growing Evil which threatened the univerſal Church, 
aſſembled at Milævium, to the Number of ſixty- one, 
and condemned the two principal Propoſitions of Pela- 
ius and Celgſtius relating to Grace, the Neceſſity where- 
of 3 denied, and to the Baptiſm of Children, Which 
they did not conſider as neceſſary to waſh them of the 
original Sin, The Authors of theſe Impieties deſerved 
to be excommunicated ; and notwithſtanding the Fathers 
defer doing it, yet chuſing rather to attempt their Cure 
by Lenitives, than retrench them from the Church, 


till forced to it by an unavoidable Neceſſity, they left 


the Diſpoſition thereof to Pope Innocent; to whom St. 


_ Auguſtin in their Names, wrote two ſynodal Epiſtles, 


to inform him of what had happened, that (theſe are 


his Terms) the Authority of the apoſtolical See, being 


joined to the Deciſions of our Mediocrity, may ſerve to 
c wet the Faith in ſeveral, and even to correct the 
* Depravation of ſome.” Beſides theſe two Epiſtles, he 
wrote another for the ſame Pope, ſigned by Aurelius, 
Alipius, and Paſſidonius, where he treats divinely the 
Matter of Grace againſt the Hereſiarch, whoſe Fineſſe 
he diſcovered. But as his Zeal was always governed by 
his Charity and Prudence, he propoſes Means to bring 
Pelagius back to the Church, without having Recourſe 
to Excommunication, which was either to diſown his 
Book Of the Nature, or to ſay that Things had been 
inſerted in it which were not his; or to give a good 
Senſe to the * ext Hy explained by his Diſciples in 
one contrary to the orthodox Doctrine. | 
A Biſhop called Julius, carried all theſe Epiſtles to 
the Pope, who the Year following anſwered them; in 
that he addreſſes to the Prelates of the Synod of Car- 
thage, he commends them for having obſerved the 
Tradition and Diſcipline of the Church, in referring 


< udement of the Apoſtolick See, the Reſolution 
« — — in their Aſſembly ; that Cuſtom hav- 
© ing been always obſerved, thiat when it is a Queſtion to 
make general Deciſions far the Dogmata of Faith, 
« which are to be put in Force in diſtant Provinces, the 
Intervention of the Authority of the Roman Chair is 
neceſſary; that the other Churches may draw from it, 
« as. from a Source, the Doctrine they are to follow; 
and that under a very pure Chief, the Members may 
« remain uncorruptible . i 
The Fathers of the Council of Numidia deſired, like- 
wiſe, Innocent to uſe his Paſtoral Diligence, to remedy 
the Dangers the Members of Jeſus Cbriſt did run, of 
being loſt by the-new Hereſy. He commends them, as 
| he had done thoſe of the Council of Carthage, for hav- 
ing conſulted him, and ſays, that in that they had ob- 
« ſerved the Canons, that at all Times the Biſhops (whom 
© he calls Brothers and Co-Biſhops) in the Difficulties of 
«< Podtrine, had; always Recourſe to St. Peter, the Author 
of the Name of Biſhop, and of the epiſcopal Dignity.* 
He declares, towards the End, Pelagius and Celęſtius ex- 
communicate, by the apoſtolical Rigour, or Vigour (fot 
theſe two different Lections are found in the Manuſcripts) 
The Pope adds, that this Separation from the Church is, 
till they come out of the Snares of the Devil, by a Re- 
cantation, and without pretending to hinder the Biſhops 
from treating them as Penitents, if they were to repent. 
St. Auguſtin was appointed by theſe two Synods to 
write againſt the Pelagians, in Defence of the Church, 
and the Event proved, that that Choice had been made 
by the Conduct of the Holy Ghoſt 5 who communicated 
his Grace in ſuch a Plenitude, to this Defender of Grace, 
that as he was a Miracle of it by his Converſion, he 
ſhould be likewiſe its invincible Advocate againſt its 
Enemies. e * . 5 82 50 
Pelagius and Celeftivs finding themſelves thus ſo ſo- 
lemnly condemned, did not become more humble; on 
the contrary, they grew more furious; and reſolved to 
employ all Sorts of Artifices to blot out that Infamy, and 
to reverſe it on their Judges. To ſucceed in it, Celgſtius, 
who by Surprize had been made a Prieſt in Afia, came 
to Rome, where Zozimus had ſucceeded Pope Innocent. 
He appealed from the Condemnation fulminated againſt 


particular, that in the ſecond, Things had been tran- 
f acted without the leaſt Formality of Juſtice; that he 
© had been excommunicated on the Letters of Lazarus 
and Heros, Biſhops in Gaul, brought by Oreſius; that 
thoſe Queſtions had never been agitated between them; 
that he had not even ſeen them before they wrote 


© yered that he had been miſinformed.* Therefore aſk- 
ed that his Accuſers ſhould be confronted to him. 


to this, which was of a very great Importance. He af- 
ſembled a Synod in the Baſilick of St. Clement, where he 
cauſed the Book of Celeftius, where he denied the Origi- 


= gal Sin, to be read. But as from the Beginning he had 
= fheltered himſelf by a Submiſſion to the Pope, in Caſe he 


ſhould advance ſome Error, Zozimus intreated him in an 
5 amicable Manner, to condemn the Propoſitions objected 
= to him by the Deacon Paulinus, in the firſt Council of 
= — Carthage, and to ſubſcribe to the Epiſtles of Innocent his 
Predeceſſor. He refuſed to comply with the' firſt Re- 
queſt, but he did not dare to do fo to the ſecond, fo 
that he promiſed to condemn all that ſhould be con- 
demned by the Apoſtolick See. This Promiſe en- 
gaged Zozimus to receive his Book as Catholick, and 
him as Orthodox; notwithſtanding which, he did 
not judge proper to abſolve him of the Excommuni- 
cation, till he had received News from Africa, where 
his Affair had been treated, and where it was perfectly 

own, He wrote to Aurelius, and to the other 

Biſhops to inform them of what had happen*d, * and 
. blamed them ſor having been too eaſily impoſed upon 
: by the Letters of Lazarus and Heros, two wicked Bi- 
ops, formerly retrenched from the” eccleſiaſtical 

. -ommunion+ for their Crimes. He added, that Ce- 
„ Fins challenged his Accuſers to appear; and there- 
lore ordered —_ thoſe who had ſomething to object 
13 OL. II. | 


»- 


him in the firſt Synod of Carthage, and-complain'd in 


* againſt him; and that Heros, in particular, had diſco- 


Zozimus left all other Affairs to apply himſelf _ 


EA a4 


« againſt him, Niould come Within-two Months, to thain- 
<. rain” their Accuſations in his" Prefence; in Default 
< whereof, their Holineſſes muſt know that there was no 
longer any Doubt in that Affair.“ In Conſequence of 
this Epiſtle, che Desen Palins was cited to Roni by 
The Biſhops' of Hfrica were very much furptiz d at the 
Terms of Zozimus's Letter; ſeeing that the Heretick had 
ſurpriz*d him with ſo much Dexterity, they immediately 
aſſembled a Council in Carthage; which was the ſecond 
in the Affair of the Pelagians, and wrote to the Pope to 
defitt him to leave the Affair ih” $'atu quo, till they had 
inform'd him better of the Character and Fineffes of 
the Perſon he imagined fo good a-Catholick. They did 
it ſoon after by very attiple EN they ſent to him by the 
Deacon Marcellinus, and told him, © that it was not ſuf- 
ficient that Celeſtius had ſubſerib'd to thoſe of Pox 
Vimocent, but tltat he ſhould abjure the Doctrine of his 
Book, left the Tgnorant and Simple ſhould” believe, 
that the bad Doctrine it contain'd, had been approv'd 
© by the Apoſtolick See.” Zozimus finding this Advice 
very reaſonable, order'd Celeſtius to appear, the better to 
diſcover his Artifices, or his real Amendment, and to 
take off all Subject of Suſpicion; but as he knew himſelf 
guilty, he hid himſelf; and by his Flight gave Room to 
his juſt Condemnation, and to that of Pelagius, of whom 
„„ 0205 HH ID 


The Cenſure of his Errors, made in the Ard Art 


Synods of CartBage, and in that of Milevium, had not 
been leſs ſenfible' to him than to Celeſtius, and he en- 
deavour'd with the fame Artifice to blot out that Spot; 
therefore he ſent to Pope Innocent, whom he taught yet 
living a Profeſſion of Faith, which was put in the Hands 
of Zozimus his Succeſſor. It was conceived in Terms ſo 
equivocal, that unleſs one knew the Artifices, and Eva- 
ſions of the Hereſiarch, it had been judg d orthodox. It 
is printed among the Works of St. Jerom, in the Edition 
of Marianus, under the Title of Explication of the Symbol 
of Damaſcus. Since Charlemagne's Time, ſeveral have 
attributed it to him, without conſidering the invincible 


| Reaſons which oppoſe that Opinion. Others have given 


it to St. Auguſtin himſelf, and in fact is found among his 
Sermons to the Number of the 191. The Impoſtor has 
only made a Head and a Tail to it, that it may have a 
greater Appearance. of an Homily ; and inſtead of theſe 
Words, Mot Bleſſed Pope, Pelagius had put, are read 
theſe, Beloved Brothers. The End of this Profeſſion of 
Faith, ſhelter'd the Authd? from all Accuſations, and all 
Cenfures. For he ſpeaks thus to the Pope; this is, 
* moſt bleſſed Father, the Faith we have learn'd in the 
Church, and which we profeſs. If in that Writing we 
© have faid ſomething with leſs Sufficiency, gr Circum- 
ſpection than needs be, we defire that it may be cor- 
© rected by you, who keeps the Faith and the See of 
St. Peter. But if our Confeſſion is approved by your 
© Apoſtolate, whoever attempts to blacken me, will 
* ſhew that he is ignorant or wicked, or even a bad Ca- 
Gone ro Labs Leg 
Thus Hereſy had the Impudence to ſearch a Re- 
fuge in the very Place where it ſhould have found its 
Condemnation; and to take its Judge for its Protector. 
Zozimus having received Pelagius's Letters and Profeſ- 
ſion of Faith, and not penetrating the bad Senſe thereof, 
a Thing very difficult, ſent a Copy of both to the Bi- 
ſhops of Africa, telling them, among other Things, 
that he wiſhed ſome of them had been at the Reading 
© of thoſe two Pieces, to be Witneſſes of the Joy it had 
© cauſed to thoſe who had heard it; and that every one 
of them had faid, Is it poſſible that a Man of a Faith 
* ſo entire, could be blacken'd ? Is there a Place where he 


does not mention God's Aſſiſtance, and his Grace? To- 


* wards the End of his Letter, he accuſes again Heros 
and Lazarus, and reproach them that while they run 
over Sea and Land to procure the Depoſition of Bricius, 
* Biſhop of Tours, they remain till, and were afraid to 
© come to Rome, to maintain againſt Pelagius and Celeſtrus, 
„the Errors they had falſly accuſed them of; and, not- 
© withſtanding diſturbed the Peace of the Church of 
Africa, and of the whole Chriſtian World.“ It was ac- 
cuſing tacitly the African Biſhops of having been impoſed 
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pon by their Letters, But his Miſtake muſt be excuſed 
in a Matter of Fact; and it mult be conſider'd that. his 
Zeal for the Peace of the Church, prompted him to re- 
ceive a Man who ſubmitted himſelf to his Judgment, 
with ſo great an Appearance of Candour and Integrity. 
He ſhewed his Prudence in deferring to receive Pelagius 
to the eccleſiaſtical Communion, till he had received an 

Anſwer from Africa. Some ſuſpect theſe Epiſtles of 
Zozimus, which Cardinal Baronius has found in the Bib- 

liotheca of the Vatican, of Falſhood ; but the Objections 

made againſt them, are not, in my Opinion, very cen- 

fiderable. For it is certain, that Zozimus had 2 a 
great deal of Clemency towards Pelagius, even ſo much, 
hat his Diſciples boaſted that the Roman Clergy had ap- 
prov'd their Doctrine, and had recanted afterwards without 
Reaſon. Beſides, it is very certain, that the Deacon 
Paulinus was cited to Rome; ſince he ſays it himſelf in 

an Epiſtle of Congratulation he ſent to Zoximus after the 
Condemnation of the Pelagians. We ought not to be 

ſurpriz d to ſee Zozimus treat fo ill Heros and Laarus, 

ſince he ſpeaks of the laſt in the ſame Manner, in ano- 
ther Letter, ſent to the Biſhops of Africa, of the Gauls, 
and of Spain. For he obſerves to them, that he had 
been condemn'd as 2 Calumniator of Bricius, Biſhop of 
Tours, and that Proculus of Arles, one of his Judges, 
had, notwithſtanding that Sentence, made him a 
Biſhop; * and that, ſenſible of his own Unworthi- 
© neſs, he had voluntarily depoſed himſelf.” By the 
Term of two Months prefixed to the Citation of thoſe 


er 09 


who would accuſe Celeſtius, he is juſtified by St. Auguſtin. 


He ſays, beſides, that Pelagius could not deceive the 
Roman Church to the End, though he had endeavoured 
to do it. Zozimus's Letter ſhews, that in Effect he had 
been deceived. 3 Es a 
The Biſhops being aſſembled at Carthage, to the Num- 
ber of 214, in the Veſtry of the Baſilick of Fauſtus, wrote 


to Pope Zozimus, informing him that they had ordered 


that the Sentence pronounced by Innocent his Predeceſſor, 


againſt Pelagius and Celeſtius, ſhould remain in Force, 
had both confeſſed clearly, and without Equi- 


vocation, that the Faithful are aſſiſted in every Action, 
by the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, not only for the 


Knowledge of Juſtice, but, likewiſe, to do the Acts of 


Juſtice. They inform'd him, beſides, of the Equivoca- 

tions the Hereticks uſed to diſguiſe their Errors with. 
The Pope having examined the Judgment of the Afri- 
cans, and being not capable to make Celeſtius appear, 
condemned him ſolemnly, and Pelagius with him; in- 


forming all the Biſhops of the Chriſtian Church of it, 


by a circulatory Letter he wrote to them, Thoſe of 
Africa, who were not perhaps ſeparated yet, received 


that Condemnation confirmative of that they had already 


made, and cauſed it to be publiſhed every where. Thus 
Hereſy was anathematiz'd with an unanimous Conſent z 
and Truth triumphed over Blaſphemies and Impoſtures. 

The Pelagians had endeavour'd to make Sixtus, Prieft 
of the Roman Church, paſs for a Patron of their Impiety, 


and this Falſhood was very advantageous to them, to de- 


ceive the Simple and Ignorant, by the Reputation of the 
Doctrine of Sixtus. But he undeceived the World by the 
Anathema he pronounced ſolemnly againſt the Hereticks, 
who had been condemned by the Pope, and the whole 


Church. Not contented with this publick Declaration, 
to preſerve his Reputation, he wrote to Aurelius, Biſhop 


of Carthage, a Letter, which tho' very ſhort, is not- 
withſtanding full of Vigour, and ſhews clearly his Zeal 
for the orthodox Truth againſt Pelagianiſm. It was re- 
ceived with a great deal of Joy by Aurelius, and by the 
other Biſhops of Africa, who cauſed Copies thereof to be 
diſperſed every where, to undeceive the Catholicks, and 
ſtrengthen their Faith by the Authority of ſo eminent a 
Man, that after Pope Cele/tinus's Death he was choſen 
for his Succeflor, St. Auguſtin wrote two Letters to him, 
one very ſhort, which he ſent by Albinus Acolyte, wherein 
he informs him, that. the Biſhops of Africa had read 
his Letter with a Satisfaction he could not expreſs.” 
Towards the latter End he deſires him © to take Care 


© that thoſe who defended ſtill the Errors condemned 


by the Apoſtolick Sce, ſhould not only be chaſtiſed 


* with a ſalutary Severity, but likewile to be cautious of 


HERESIES 


* Phyſician, becauſe” hidden.“ This Epiſtle is the To4, 


had fo publickly declared himſelf their Enemy. He 
ſays, that thoſe firſt Clouds of Sorrow which had darken- 


Pretation, why don't you appear then and maintain 
_ © publickly to the ſecular Powers, that you are thoſe whoſe 
Faith is approv'd by the Chriſtian Emperor? Certainly | 


ing to your Fancy, the Law of God, you do the fame 


, 


© thoſe, who not daring, thro' Fear, to maintain their 
* Impiety, retain it, notwithſtanding, in their Heart. He 
* ſays, that one is not to believe that they have truly ab. 
* jured their bad Opinions, if they do not defend the 
* Catholick Truth, with as much Zeal as they hive 
© ſhewn in Defence of their Hereſy. He adds, that they 
are not to be frightened, ſince their Silence ſhews that 
© they are daunted enough already: But that they are 
not to be treated neither as if they were entirely healthy 
* their Wounds wanting the more the Diligence of 4 


among thoſe of St. Auguſtin , in the 105 he expreſſes to 
Sixtus the Diſpleaſure the Biſhops of the Province had 
felt, when it was reported by the Pelagians, that he had 
contracted a ſtrict Union with them, and their Joy 
when they ſaw, that far from being their Defender, he 


ed the Serenity of their Hearts, ſeemed to have riſen but 
to render their Satisfaction greater. He afterwards treats 
the Matter of Grace, and anſwers to all the Arguments 
of the Pelagians with ſo much Energy, that this ſingle 
Epiſtle could ſuffice to deſtroy their Error. The 106, 
written to St. Paulinus, Biſhop of Nole, who loved and 
eſteemed Pelagius for his great Virtue, deſerves very well 
to be read; he teaches clearly in it, that the Predeſti. 
nation and Reprobation of Men, ſuppoſes the Corrup. 
tion of the whole human Race by Adam's Sin. If that 
Maſs, ſays he, from which God can draw Vaſes of 
Honour, or of Ignominy, was in an indifferent State, 
and not more inclinable to Evil than to Good, it 
would not be objected in vain, that there is ſome In- 
Juſtice in God forming Vaſes of a different Condition; 
but the Sin of the firſt Man makes that Difference, by 
the bad Uſe of his Free Will, having rendered the 
whole Maſs ſubject to Condemnation: And if he 
makes of it Vaſes of Honour, it muſt not be attributed 
to any Merit, which could not have preceded that 
Grace, but only to God's Mercy; as when he make; 
of it Vaſes of Ignominy, God muſt not be accuſed of 
Injuſtice, which cannot be in him, but we muſt ſub- 
mit ourſelves to his Judgment. | 
The Emperor Honorius lent the Strength of his Arm 
to the Church, to ſupport the Condemnation of the Pe- 
lagians, by the Councils of Africa. It is a ſolemn Edi& 
given at Ravenna, the ſecond of May, and addreſſed to 
Palladius, Prefect of the Pretory. He baniſhes Pelagius 
and Celeſtius from Rome, ordering all Sorts of Perſons 
to inform againſt their Followers, who being convicted, 
he commanded they ſhould be ſent into Exile. The Pela- 
gians were ſo inſolent, and ſo blind, as to turn this Ordi- 
nance to their Advantage, as if by ſome Words inſerted 
therein the Emperordeſign'd to favour their Hereſy. But as 
St. Auguſtin ſaid to Julian, who had publiſhed that Inter- 
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one ought not to be ſurpriſed, if interpreting, accord- 


of the Law of the Emperor.“ | 1 8 8 
After theſe ſolemn Edicts, every Body roſe againſt 
thoſe publick Plagues. They were expelled from Epbeſus 
and Sicily; but at Rome, Conſtantine, who was Vicar 
there for the Emperor, ſuffered ſo much from their 
Faction, that St. Proſper ranks him among the Confeſ- 
ſors. Poſſidius obſerves, likewiſe, that ſeveral fearing the 
Rigour of the Pains inflicted by the Edict of the Empe- 
ror, return'd to the Church. Celeſtius was forced to 
leave Rome; and believing that he could eaſier ſow his 
pernicious Doctrine in Conſtantinople, he found there, on 
the contrary, his Condemnation, thro* the Cares and 
Courage of Atticus, Biſhop of that See. — 
Pelagius complained, that he had been condemn'd 
abſent, he who had been cleared by the Biſhops of Pa- 
leſtina, in the Synod of Dioſpolis. He always endea- 
voured to continue his Deceit, and to paſs for Orthodox. 
He even began to declare, that Grace was neceſſary, not 
only at all Times, but likewiſe for every Action. But he 
underſtood a Grace very different from that St. Auguſtin 
wanted he ſhould confeſs, To diſcover his en. 


3 | tne 


"7 Doctor publiſhed two Treatiſes, one Of the 
2 Chrik, and the other, Of the Original Sin; 
and addreſſed them both to thoſe who had inform'd him 
of the captious Declaration of the Hereſiarch. For Pe- 
lagius did not underſtand by the Word Grace, that which 
entering into the Will, cures it of its Corruption and Weak- 
neſs, applies it to the Action, and makes it do it, which 
is the true Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, proper for Man's Con- 
dition after the Original Sin; but he underſtood either 
the Remiſſion of Sins, or the Inſtruction by Means of 
the Doctrine of the Goſpel, and by the Examples of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and his Saints. In effect, he diſtinguiſhed 
clearly the Power, the Will, and the Operation; and 
ſaid, that Man had received the Power from God, but 
that the Will, and the Operation, were in his Free Will. 
It is what St. Auguſtin refutes in his Book of the Grace of 
Jeſus Chriſt, where he teaches, that it does not conſiſt in 
« 2 ſimple Poſſibility of doing Good, under the Command 
of the Will; but in the Infuſion of a new Love which 
« cures that Will, and of a marvellous Sweetneſs which 
makes it do, what it made it will; and which is neceſ- 
« ſary not only to act with a great Facility, but with- 
out which it is impoſſible it ſhould act ar all; giving it 
Action without depriving it of its Liberty.“ Pelagius 
had confeſſed in the Synod of Dioſpolis, that Adam's Sin 
had affected his Poſterity, as well as him; and the Synod 
had imagined, that he confeſſed that the Original Sin 
paſſed from the Father to his Children, which was the 
Sentiment of the Catholick Church. But in the Books 


; ginal Sin, having been informed that the Hereticks had 
_ addreſſed ſome Writing to Count Valerius, in which they 


brought along with them into the World the Original 


< guiſh thoſe two Things, and that the Original Sin does 
* not proceed from Marriage, which is good, but from 


© of Man's Sin, and not as his Nature, which could not 
© ſuffer ſo great a Diſorder, and ſo injurious to the Good- 
© neſs of the Creator.” Fulian, one of the principal De- 
fenders of Pelagianiſm, having read this Book, wrote four 
to refute it. CE: 1 
This Julian was the Son of a Biſhop, called Memorius, 


z | an intimate Friend of St. Auguſtin, as it appears by a 


Letter he writes to him, in ſending him his ſixth Book 
of Muſick for his Son, of whom he ſpeaks at the End 
of his Letter in theſe Terms: I dare not ſay that I love 
© him better than I love you, becauſe it would not be 
© ſpeaking ſincerely ; but I may venture to ſay that I de- 


: 4 fire more to ſee him, than to ſee you; and he muſt find 


it ſurpriſing, that I deſire with more Paſſion to ſee a 
_ © Perſon whom II do not love moſt. But this proceeds 
from that I entertain more Hope to ſee him, than to 
* ſee you.“ Julian had been married, and we read the 
Epithalamium of his Marriage, among the Poems of 
St. Paulin, His Wife being dead, he was ordain'd Dea- 
con, and afterwards promoted to the Biſhoprick of Celz- 
na, a ſmall City in Campania di Roma. He had been 
educated with Care, in what we call the liberal Arts, had 
= 2 quick and agreeable Genius, and a great Strength of 
= Reaſoning. The Fragments of his Works we have left a- 
= mong thoſe of St. Auguſtin, witneſs an Eloquence which 
was not common in that Age, where' the Latin Tongue 
had ſuffered a ſtrange Alteration. Si Ls 

This young Man, ſtill more preſumptuous than learned, 


chat if he could conquer St. Auguſtin, the War was end- 
ed, and Victory ſecure on his Side. He uſed to call him 


Head, to make the Good Cauſe triumph over the Arti- 
fices and Blaſphemies of the Manicheans, as he uſed to 
call the Catholicks. St. Auguſtin anſwered with his uſual 
Modeſty, that he was very far from attributing to himſelf, 
among the Orthodox, the Glory he boaſted of among 
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he publiſhed afterwards, he explain'd that Term of at- 
fecting, of the Example given by Adam to all Men, and 
not of a true Tranſmiſſion, which he denied abſolutely. 
Sometime after the Publication of his Book of the Ori- 


accuſed the Catholicks of teaching, that Marriage was 
bad, becauſe they ſaid that Children born from it, 
Sin; he compoſed the firſt Book, Of Marriage, and of 


Concupiſcence, wherein he ſhews, that we muſt diſtin- 


< Concupiſcence, which is bad; as a fatal Conſequence 


thought he was capable alone to raiſe Pelagianiſm, and 


Goliab, and himſelf David, who was, in cutting off his 
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the Pelagians, of being capable to terminate a Difference 
of that Conſequence by his Victory, or his Defeat; and 
that he was only one among ſeveral Combatants, who 
refuted their profane Novelties. Julian's Conduct was 
different from this, for it ſeemed as if he had di ped his 
Pen in Gall, and in Venom, fo fiery and ſo injurious 
was his Style; not only againſt St. Auguſtin, whoſe 
Book he attacked, but againſt the whole Church, which 
he accuſed of Precipitation, Error, and Injuſtice, in the 
Condemnation of the Chiefs of his Sect, and of their 
Dogmata. He complained, that they had been cenſur'd 
without aſſembling an univerſal Council. The Vanity 
of the Hereticks wiſhed to have that ſolemn Satii- 
faction, that the whole Church ſhould ſtir for them 3 
and as they could not debauch the Chriſtian World, 
they would diſturb it by the Convocation of all the 
Biſhops, whoſe Abſence could favour the Introduction 


* 


of their bad Doctrine. 88 Gebe 
Julian, who grew every Day more inveterate againſt 
the Church, wrote, at the ſame Time, two Epiſtles; 
one he ſent to Rome, to endeavour to ſtrengthen his 
Followers in his Doctrine, or to make new ones; the 
other, which he addreſſed to the Biſhop of Theſalonica, 
with the Subſcription of eighteen Biſhops of his Party; 
to endeavour to gain that Prelate, who was very much 
reſpected in the Eaſt. They bore the Character of the 
Genius of the Author, viz. of Impudence in his Calum- 
nies, and of Impiety in his 5 5 itions againſt the Ca- 


tholick Church. For he accuſed it of teaching, that 


© God was not the Author of Marriage: That the Gene- 


ration of Children came from the Devil : That the Pa- 
triachs and the Fathers of the Old Teſtament had never 


been purified of their Sins: That the Apoſtles had 


* been guilty of ſeveral Crimes: That the Son of God 
© had not been entirely free from Sin : That Baptiſm did 
not give the Remiſſion of Sins committed before: 
And that there was no Free Will, but that it was un- 
der the Command of an unavoidable Fatality. — 
St. Auguſtin anſwered the Epiſtles Julian had ſent to 
Rome, by four Books, entitled, Againſt the Two Epiſtles 


, the Pelagians. In the Beginning of the firſt Book he 


refutes the Calumnies of Fulian, who reproached the Ca- 
tholicks with denying the Free Will, with the Mani. 
cheans. He ſays, that it is true that the Liberty has 
been loſt by the Sin of the firſt Man, but that Liberty 

was that he enjoyed in the terreſtrial Paradiſe, whereby 
*. he could, if he would, have an entire and perfect 


© Juſtice, with Immortality; and that it is for that, hu- 


man Nature wants the divine Grace, our Lord ſavi A 


* John vin. If the Son ſhall make you free, then ye ſhall be 


* free indeed, i. e. free to live righteouſly. For far from the 


Free Will being periſhed in the Sinner, that it is by it, 
that thoſe fin, who fin by the Motion of the Pleaſure 
they find in ſinning; the Love of Sin, making in them, 
that what they will pleaſe them; ſo that the 


* low but by their Free Will, as they cannot be free with bY 
* Regard to Sin, not to commit it, but by the Grace of 
God.“ Afterwards he anſwers to the other Calumnies 


of Julian, who accuſed the Catholicks with condemning 


Marriage. He blamed, in particular, St. Auguſtin, for 
having faid that Jeſus Chriſt himſelf had ſinned thro' the 
Neceſſity of a corrupted Nature; but that Impoſture 
was fo black and fo ridiculous, that the Doctor does not 
amuſe himſelf to anſwer, or refute it; its Abſurdity re- 
futing enough itſelf. He explains, likewiſe, divinely 
well the Origin and Nature of the Concupiſcence, ſepa- 
rating in Man, what is of God, and what is of Adam's 
Diſobedience, and eſpecially in the Motions of the F leſh, 


againſt the Will of the Spirit; which he maintains could 


not, and had never been in the Body of the firſt Man 
after his 'Offence. | | | 
In the ſecond Book he examines the Epiſtle ſent to 
the Biſhop of Theſſalonica, and he compares the Pelagians 
with the Manicheans, ſhewing what the Church con- 
demned in the one and in the other; and concluding 
that they attacked the Truth with a Will which ſeems 
different, but through a ſemblable Vanity; and that if 
they were ſeparated in their Opinions, they were intimate- 
ly united by the Malignity of their Intentions f. 
's 


Te 0 are not 
free with Regard to Juſtice; the Law whereo they fol- 
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Chriſt's Spouſe, One of the principal Objections of Ju- 
lian againſt him, was, that he introduced a, Fatality which 
deſtroyed Man's Freedom, under the Name of Grace, 
corrupting his Words, and the Senſe thereof, as if God 
had violated by it the human Will, ſo that he had im- 
poſed on him an abſolute Neceſſity, like that Judiciary 
Aſtrologers attributed to the Planets, and like that the 
Manicheans had once taught him. 5 
St. Auguſtin refutes this Calumny, and ſhews by Ju- 
lian's Objection, that he thought that Grace was given 
according to Man's Merit; which Pelagius had diſ- 
owned in the Synod of Dioſpolis; and what himſelf pre- 
tended likewiſe to condemn. He founds, particularly, 
the Proof of a gratuite Grace on what, happens every 
Day to the Children of Chriſtians, one of whom 1s bap- 
tized, and the other is not; though it cannot be ſaid 
that there is any Merit in that, which is not in this. He 
adds, that the Apoſtle, Rom. ix. has untied the Knot of 
that great Difflculty, in not untying it, when he has 
ſent Men to the Will of Gog, who has more Right to do 
what he pleaſes with the Maſs of corrupted Nature, than 
the Potter to form of his Clay what Veſſels he thinks 
proper; to whom, notwithſtanding, thoſe Veſſels can- 
not ſay, by Manner of Coinplaint, Why haſt thou made 
me thus? * _ | 


In the third Book, St. Auguſtin continues to anſwer to 


the other Objections of the Hereticks; and begins by 
that relating to the Old Law, which they pretend, the 

Orthodox condemn'd as bad. He proteſts with the 
whole Church, That it is holy, though it does not give 
Juſtice, which belongs to the Goſpel alone. In few 
Words, explaining the whole Queſtion, he ſays; That 
by Faith one learns what God wants to be done, and 
that by Grace one obeys the Law; that that makes 
< Hearers of Juſtice, and this Obſervers: That what is 
© impoſſible to the Law, becauſe of its carnal Infirmity, 


© is render'd eaſy by the Grace of him, who has took | 


* Fleſh, appearing in the Similitude of Sin, to deſtroy 
© Sin by himſelf; that the Juſtice of the Law may be 
© accompliſhed in thoſe who do not walk according to 


the Fleſh, but according to the Spirit; i. e. in thoſe 
© who do not flatter themſelves with a vain Preſumption 


© of their Strength, as if they could accompliſh the Pre- 
« cepts of the Law by their Free-Will, without the Af- 
« ſiſtance of Grace. „ 


Laſtly, in the fourth Book, St. Auguſtin diſcovers all 


the Fineſſes, and Subterfuges, the Pelagians uſed to pal- 

late their Impieties, and reduces them to five Heads: 
1. To the Commendation of the Creature. 2. Of Mar- 
riages. 3. Of the Law. 4. Of Free- Will. 5. Of Saints. 
For as all thoſe Things are good in themſelves, under 


Pretence of defending the Goodneſs thereof, they denied 


the Corruption which has happen'd by Sin, and conſe- 
quently the Neceſſity of Grace to cure it. He quotes 
all the Paſſages he uſes to ſupport their bad Opinions, 
and anſwers them with as much Candour as Solidity : 
Towards the End, he eſtabliſhes the Belief of the 
Church, by Paſſages extracted from the Books of the 
Fathers who had wrote before the Birth of Pelagianiſm; 
of St. Cyprian, of St. Ambroſe, whom Pelagius himſelf 
mentioned with Honour.  _ 


About the fame Time Alipius came to Ravenna, to 


implore the Protection of the Emperor Honorius againſt 
the Pelagians, who continued to excite Troubles in A. 
frica: We learn that this was the Occaſion of his Jour- 
ney, by the Reſcript dated the gth of June, under the 
Conſulate of Monakius and Plinta. The firſt Condemna- 
tion is confirmed in it, and the ſame Puniſhments de- 
creed againſt the Hereticks, and againſt the Biſhops who 
ſhould favour them, or refuſe to ſubſcribe to their Con- 
demnation. The Emperor order'd that Aurelius, Biſhop 
of Carthage, ſhould inform them, that if they continued 
to dogmatiſe, they would be depoſed, baniſhed from 
their Cities, and deprived of the eccleſiaſtical Commu- 
nion. Aurelius received this Ordinance, and cauſed it to 


be publiſhed throughout all Africa; it proved very a- 


greeable to the orthodox Prelates, who had aſked for it; 
but the Pelagians drew from it a lame Proof of the bad 
Cauſe of the Church, which had Recourſe, ſay they, to 
the Secular Power, inſtead of employing Reaſon to con- 


8_ 1 # 


Celeſtius from Rome, 


the Grace of Feſus 
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vince them, Alipius, who had been the Sollicitor of it, 
ſent to St. Auguſtin Extracts of the four Books of Julian, 
againſt that he had publiſhed under the Title of Dez 
Nuptiis & Concupiſcentid, which Count Valerius had ad- 
dreſſed to him. He anſwered. them by a ſecond Book, 
under the ſame Title of the firſt ; but having found the 
whole Work of Julian, which he judged very pernj- 
cious in its Form and Matter, he publiſhed ſoon ſix 
Books, which refute his Errors with ſuch Efficacy, that 
it is eaſily perceived that the Grace of Jeſus Cbriſt in- 
yard the Mind, and conducted the Pen of its De. 
ender. OS | | $ 

In the two firſt Books, he ſhews hy the Authority of 
the. antient Fathers, that the Church cannot be con- 
demned for teaching the Propagation of the Original 
Sin, of being Manichean, without condemning its great- 
eſt Doctors of having been guilty of the ſame Error, 
and without accuſing it, conſequently, . of having not 
been from its Infancy Jeſus Chriſt's Spouſe, and the Co- 
lumn of Truth, but an Adultereſs, and a Synagogue of 
impious Men. In the four other Books he anſwers to 
the four of Julian; and as he had received them from 
the Biſhop Claudius, he addreſſes to him bis Anſwer, which 
himſelf calls a great and elaborated Work; and ſubmits 
himfelf to his Judgment, In the Epiſtle Dedicatory, he 
acknowledges that he who had ſerit to Count Valerius 
the Extracts of the Books of Julian, to which he op- 
poſed the ſecond Book De Nuptiis & Concupiſcentid, had 
not been faithful; and that he had faithfully anſwered 
thoſe alterated Objections. So that thoſe who were to 
read his Anſwer, ſhould conſider, that it was made ra- 
ther to the Author of the Extracts, than to Julian, whoſe 


Work he had not ſeen. This Declaration proved his 


Candour, and ſhould have fhut the Mouth of the Here. 
tick, who loaded him with Injuries and Invectives, calling 
him a bold Numidian, whoſe Impudence was ſcarce to be 
parallelled; who had falſified his Writings, and had en- 
gaged in a Fight againſt him blindfolded, and in the 
Manner of the Andabatians. This was the beautiful Stile 
of the eight Books he publiſhed againſt the ſecond 
De Nuptiis & Concupiſcentid, of St. Auguſtin. Alipius, 
who was then at Rome, ſent five of theſe Books to his 
Friend Auguſtin, with a Promiſe to ſend him ſoon the 


three others; intreating him, at the ſame Time, with 


Zeal to anſwer them immediately, for the Honour of 
the Truth, attacked by Julian with ſo much Impudence 
and Calumny. St. Auguſtin complied: with his Requeſt, 
and formed the Deſign to refute Book by Book, the 
eight of his Adverſary. But Death interrupted the Courſe 
of this great Work, when he was already advanced as far 
as to the ſixth Book. | {obs 
The firſt Edict of Honorius, had baniſhed Pelagius and 
But this laſt ſhewed as little Obe- 
dience to his Sovereign, as he had done to the Church. 
He return'd ſoon into the City, where by the Favour of 
his Friends, and of thoſe of his Sect, he kept himſelf 
concealed, and continued to ſow his Hereſy. At laſt he 
was diſcover'd and expelled a- new, by the Edict of Con- 
ftantius, who had been declar'd Auguſtus by the Empe- 


ror, This new Baniſhment, proved to be a great Sub- 


ject of Humiliation for the Pelagians, and, notwithſtand- 


ing, it could not ſtop the Courſe of their Calumnies a- 


gainſt St. Auguſtin, whom they accuſed of denying the 
Free Will, becauſe in the Books he had wrote againſt 
them, he proved in very ſtrong Terms, the Neceſſity of 


Chriſt, and the Weakneſs of the 
human Will. EE | | 


The SxMuI-PELACILANISsM, ſucceeded the Pelagianiſi, 


in the Year of Chrif 428 or 429; of Pope Celeſtinus ö; 


of the Emperor Theodoſius 22; of Valentinian 5; or ra- 

ther raiſed from its Aſhes, if we may be allowed to ſpeak | 

thus of an Herely, as a bad Egg from a bad Raven; 

which in the Bottom was no leſs injurious to. the Grace 

of God, than Pelagianiſm, tho? it ſpoke with more Mo- 

deration; " 
0 


Caſſian, a Scyibian born, had paſſed the firſt Years 


his Youth in the Monaſteries of Egypt and Paleſtina, 
where he made very great Progreſſes in all the Chriſtian 
Virtues, As he had viſited them all, and in that Jour- 
ney converſed with the moſt excellent Solitaries * in 
2 them, 
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* he [took Occaſion hence, to compoſe à Book, 


 <hirh he entitled, Of the Collations, or Conferences, in 
. 3 he relates what he had learned from them. He 
vas made Deacon of St. Chry/ofom, who loved him for 


his Virtue; ſeeing that eminent Prelate baniſhed by the 
Faction of his Adverſaries, he return'd into the Mona- 
ſteries where he had been educated; and where having 
exerciſed himſelf a- new in the Practice of Virtue, he 


| came to Marſeille, where he was ordained Prieſt, and 


where he built two Monaſteries, one for Women, and 
the other for Men, which is that called at preſent St. Vic- 
tor. He gave there all the Examples of Piety, which 
could be expected from a Man, who had ſpent almoſt 
his whole Life in the Exerciſes of Penitence. But his 


Reputation is remained blackened by his bad Doctrine, 


which appeared chiefly in his thirteenth Collation, where 
under the Name of the Abbot Cheremon, he ſpeaks like 
a Semi-Pelagian, though he had began like a Catholick. 
This obliged St. Proſper to write againſt him, the Books 
entitled, Again the Author of the Collations, or Confe- 
rences ; and made Pope Gela/ius condemn his Works as 
apocryphal. ; ca 
Heretick, becauſe he did not defend his bad Opinions 
with Obſtinacy, and the Church had not yet diſtinctly 
condemned them. | 


His Errors on the Doctrine of Grace, do not deprive 
that Part of his Works where they are not contained, 


of the Praiſes it deſerves. Much leſs do I pretend to leſ- 


ſen the Reputation of his Piety, which is acknowledged 


by Proſperꝛhimſelf, though he attacks his Errors, The 


Books of St. Auguſtin againſt the Pelagians, being fallen 
into his Hands, and he not underſtanding them very 


well, he began, among his Diſciples, to condemn Grace 
and the abſolute Predeſtination of a certain Number of 
Perſons, taken from the. Maſs of Corruption. Seve- 


ral Prieſts, and ſome Biſhops of an eminent Piety, fol- 
lowed his Sentiment, and, to avoid imaginary Errors, 


which they pretended to have found in that Doctrine, 


they fell into real Errors, which ſometime afterwards 
formed the Hereſy, called Semi- Pelagianiſm. 


7 


Proſper, who was a great Admirer of St. Auguſtin's 
Books, maintain*d them againſt the Semi-Pelagians, with 


all his Might; but at laſt he was obliged to write him an 


Epiſtle, in which he relates all the Objections, and all 
the Calumnies of his Adverſaries. © © 4-2 


. 2 


© Several Servants of Jeſus Christ, ſays he, who 1e in | 


© the City of Marſeille, think, that what you teach of the 


© Vocation of the Elect, according to the abſalute De- 
cree of God's Will, in the Books compoſed by your 


c 


Holineſs againſt the Pelagians, is contrary to the Senti- 
ments of the antient Fathers, and to that of the 
Church, for ſometimes they have rather choſe to ac- 


they could not underſtand; and ſeveral wanted to aſk 


which kept their Mind in Suſpenſe. In the Interim, 
ſome Doubts having been ſtarted in Africa, you have 
publiſhed - the Book Of Correction and of Grace. A 
tavourable Occaſion having, procured us that Book, 
we thought that all the Complaints of thoſe who op- 
poſed your Doctrine would be ſmothered,” becauſe in 
that Work your Holineſs anſwers ſo plainly to all 
the Difficulties! on which we deſign'd to confult you, 
that it ſeemed you had taken Care to appeaſe the 
Differences excited between us. But the Publication 
of that Book of your Beatitude, has produced Effects 
contrary to our Hopes. For, as thoſe who followed 
the Holineſs and apoſtolical Authority of your 
Doctrine, were better inſtructed by that Reading: 
Likewiſe, thoſe whoſe Mind was darkened by their 
own Pre- occupation, conceived a greater Hatred againſt 
your Sentiments. This Diviſion-is dangerous; firſt for 
the Authors; and it would be a deplorable Thing if 
the Venom of the Pelagianiſm was, by: Surprize, ta cor- 
© Tupt thoſe Men, fo eminent in all Sorts of Virtues. 
: There is Room to fear, beſides, that the Simple, who 
„ ave conceived a great Reſpect for them, on the 
. Neputation of their Probity, ſhould receive for a ſound 

and pn. nog, the Sentiments of thoſe whoſe 
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He, notwithſtanding, cannot be called 
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cuſe their own Stupidity, than to find Fault with what 


your Beatitude, a clearer Explanation of the Things 


HERESATES ta 


Authority they follow, by a blind Deference, and not 


"8 by Judgment, 6% | 


© They believe that all Men have ſinned in Adam, and 
that none is ſaved by his Works; but only by the 
Grace of God in the Regeneration. That; notwith- 
ſtanding, the Propitiation which is in the Sacrament of 
the Blood of Feſits Chrif?, is, without Exception, pro- 
poſed to all Men, in order that all thoſe who will pro- 
teſs the Faith, and be baptized; may be ſaved. That 
thoſe who are to believe and perſevere in the Faith, 
which afterwards muſt be afliſted by Grace, have been 
foreſeen of God, before the Creation of the World, and 
he has predeftinated to his Kingdom, thoſe who being 
gratuitly called, he has forefeen to be worthy of his 
Election, and were to end their Life in Holineſs, 
Therefore all Men are admoniſhed, by the divine In- 
ſtructions, to believe and operate, that no Body may 
© loſe this Hope of an eternal Life, ſeeing the Reward 
* prepar'd to a voluntary Devotion. As to that Decree 
of the Vocation of God, whereby you ſay, that before 
the Beginning of the World, or in the Creation of the * 
human Race (its furure Corruption ſuppoſed) accord- 
ing to the Creator's Will, the one are created to be 
Vaſes of Honour, and the other to be Vaſes of Igno- 
miny or Contempt; they maintain that this Separation, 
takes from all thoſe that fall, the Care of rifing again, 
and renders the Juſt luke- warm; becauſe on either 
Side, Works are ſuperfluous, if the Ele& cannot fall 
through his Negligence, and if he who is rejected can- 
not enter, let his Induſtry be ever ſo great. For let 
him do what ever he can, and will, nothing can 
happen but what God has decreed. The Courſe can- 
not be conſtant under an uncertain Hope, and in 
van a Man uſes all his beſt Endeavours, if the 
Election of God, which predeſtinates him, be other 
than his Intention. Therefore all his Induſtry is 
taken off, and all Practices of Virtue aboliſhed, if the 
Ordinance of God prevents the human Will; it is 
- introducing a fatal Neceſſity under the Name of Prede- 
ſtination, and give Cauſe to make one believe, that God 
is the Author of divers Natures, if no Body can be no 
other than he has been made. But to inform you in a 
clearer, and more conciſe Manner of their Sentiments ; 
all that your Holineſs objects to himſelf, in the Book 
* Of Correction and of Grace; all that you have 
fo powerſully refuted in the Treatiſes againſt Julian, 
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© compoſed on this Ne is publiſhed, and embraced 


«with Zeal by theſe holy Perſonages. And when we al- 
« ledge againſt them the Writings of your Beatitude, 


_ «ſtrengthened with a vaſt Number of Paſſages of the 2 
< Scripture, and we take from your Diſcourſes and Books, 


© ſome Arguments to convince them, they have Re- 
< courſe. to Antiquity to defend their Obſtinacy, and af- 
© firm, that the Paſſages of St. Paul, in the Epiſtle to the 
© "Romans, quoted to prove that the divine Grace pre- 


vents the Merits of the Elect, have never been under- 
_ © ſtood by any eccleſiaſtical Author, as they are explain- 
ed at preſent. 


When we deſire them to explain thoſe 
< Paſſages, according to the Sentiment of whom they 
«- pleaſe ; they anſwer that they have found nothing that 


_ +. -pleaſes them; and that they will not ſpeak of thoſe 


Things, the Depth whereof no Body has ever been ca- 
© pable to penetrate. Their Obſtinacy goes as far as 
© to ſay, that our Belief is contrary to the Edification of 
the Hearers, and that if it was ever fo true, it ſhould 
not be declared, ſince there is no Danger to be ſi- 
ent on Things which one cannot make to be un- 
derſtood, and there is a great deal to publiſh Things 
© which cannot be well received. Theſe are the Senti- 
ments of ſeveral, e OD + 
But there are others who deviate ſo very little from 
© the Roads of Pelagius, that being obliged to confeſs 
the Grace of Feſus Chriss, which precedes all human 
< Merits ; leſt if it was given to Merits, it would be 
called Grace in vain ; they refer that to the Creation 


of every Man, in that the Grace of the Creator makes 


him reaſonable, and gives him a Free-Will without his 
« deferving it. They ſay, that Man is put in that Con- 
dition, that by making a juſt Difference between Gold 
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and Evil, he may carry his Will to the Knowledge of ſpends his whole Life in a Spirit entirely diſtant from 


God, and to the Obedience of his Commandments, 
and acquire by a natural Power, that Grace which 
regenerates us in Chriſt, praying, ſearching, and knock- 
ing at the Door by a natural Power; ſo that he may 
receive, find, and enter, becauſe, by making a good 
Uſe of the Goods of Nature, he has merited that Grace 
which ſaves us, and which they pretend to be at the 
Bottom of Nature, by the Creation. As for the De- 
cree of the Will of God, they place in it that God has 
decreed to receive no Body in his Kingdom, but thro' 
the Sacrament of Regeneration ; and to that Gift of 
Salvation, all Men, without Diſtinction, ſay they, are 


called, either by the natural or written Law, or by 
the Predication of the Goſpel ; that thoſe who will, 


may be made Children of God, and that thoſe who 


will not be of the Number of the Faithful, may 


have no Excuſe. God's Juſtice requires, ſay they, 
that thoſe. who will not believe, ſhould periſh ; and 
his Goodneſs appears in that he repulſes no Body 
from the Road of Salvation; but on the contrary, 
deſires that all indifferently may be ſaved, and come 
to the Knowledge of Truth. It is on this they alledge 
the Paſſages of the holy Scripture, which exhort Men 


to obey God, leaving to their Free-Will to do or not 


do what is commanded to them. Whence they con- 
clude, that the ſame Reaſon which makes us ſay of the 


Sinner, that he has not obey'd God, becauſe he would 


not, muſt alſo, by a neceſſary Conſequence, make us 
ſay of the Faithful, that he has been devout and obe- 
dient, becauſe he would be ſo. Therefore, in their 
Opinion, every Body has as much Power to do Good 
as to do Evil; and the Mind inclines itſelf to Virtues 
and to Vices, with an equal Indifference ; ſo that not- 


withſtanding, the Grace of God aſſiſts him when he in- 
clines to Good, whereas he 1s very juſtly puniſhed 
when he abandons himſelf to Evil. 


When we object 
to them that innumerable Multitude of Children, who 


(excepting the Original Sin, the Condemnation where- 
of includes all Men) have yet neither Will nor Action 


proper to them ; notwithſtanding which, a Choice is 


ſeen among them by God's Judgment, which does 


9 


that by the Diſcernment of Good or Evil, the one 
going out of this World after they have received 


Baptiſm, are received among thoſe who have inherited 


the Kingdom of Heaven; and the other dying with- 
out Baptiſm, are ſent among thoſe who are engaged in 


eternal Death. When, ſays I, this is objected to 


them, they anſwer, that thoſe are ſaved or loſt, ac- 
cording to what the divine Preſcience has known of 


their Manner of living, if they had arrived at the Age 


of Action, without conſidering that they ſubmit the 


Grace of God to thoſe Wills, and make God's Elec- 


tion ſo entirely depend on the imaginary Merits of 
Man, that finding none real, they eſtabliſh future 
ones, which are never to be: So that in their Opinion, 


by a new Abſurdity, Actions which will never be are 
foreſeen, and Actions foreſeen will never be done. Cer- 


tainly they imagine much more reaſonably to eſtabliſh 


God's Preſcience, with Regard to human Merits, ac- 


cording to which the Grace of him who calls v 
when we conſider the Nations, which in paſt Ages 
have been left in their Ways, or which even at preſent 
perith in the Impiety of their old Ignorance, and 
which no Light, either of the Faith or of the Goſpel, 
has lightened ; and though by Predications the Gate 
of the Goſpel has been opened, and the Road of 
Truth made practicable, the Gentiles who were in 
Darkneſs have ſeen the Light, and that People who 
was not antiently the People, be at preſent the People 
of God; it notwithſtanding is true and unvariable, 
that God wills that all Men ſhould be ſaved, and come 
to the Knowledge of Truth, ſeeing that they are in- 
excuſable, becauſe they could have been inſtructed in 
the Belief and Worſhip of the true God, by the natu- 


ral Intelligence; and that they have heard nothing of 
the Goſpel, becauſe they were not to receive it. They 


maintain afterwards, that our Lord Feſus Chriſt is dead 
for the whole human Race, and that no Body is ex- 


empted from the Redemption of his Blood, though he 
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him, becauſe the Sacrament of the divine Mercy be. 
longs to all, and that if ſeveral are not renewed 
him, it is becauſe God has foreſeen that they would 
not be renewed: So that on God's Side, and as to 
what concerns him, the eternal Life is prepared for 
all; and as to Free-Will Salvation is required of thoſe 
who have believed of a Good Will, and have received 
the Succours of Grace by the Merit of their Belief. 
Therefore thoſe who have theſe Opinions, and con. 
tradict us, have embraced theſe Sentiments of Grace 
having had better before, for a principal Reaſon, which, 
is, that if they were to grant, that all Merits are pre. 
ceded by Grace, which gives them, and makes them 
to be, they would be likewiſe, obliged to grant ne. 
ceſſarily, that God according to his Will, by an oc- 
cult Judgment, and by a manifeſt Operation, among 
ſeveral Vaſes, forms the one to beVaſes of Honour, and 
the others Vaſes of Ignominy ; no Body being juſtified 
but by Grace, and every Body being born in Preyari. 
cation. But they cannot grant this, nor attribute the 


| Merits of the Saints to the divine Liberality, nor con- 


feſs that the Number of Predeſtinates can neither he 


increaſed nor diminiſhed for fewer Exhortations ſhould 


become needleſs for Infidels, and for idle Chriſtians, 


and that it would be ſuperfluous to recommend La. 


bour and Induſtry, which cannot produce the Fruits 


expected from them, if the Election be not found 


Joined to it; for every Body may be uſefully invited to 
Correction, and to the Progreſs of Virtue, as they 
imagine, if he knows that by his Diligence he may be 
good, and that his Liberty will be helped by God's 
Succours, if he chuſes what God commands. Therefore 
two Things being found in thoſe who have Time, and 
the Uſe of their Will free to operate their Salvation, 
viz, God's Grace, and Man's Obedience; they wil 
that ſuch Obedience ſhould precede Grace; that one 
ſhould believe that the Beginning comes from him who 
is ſaved, and that human Will gives to itſelf the Suc- 
cours of the divine Grace, and not that the Grace ſub- 


mits the human Will to itſelf, 
As we know, through God's Mercy, and by the In. 
ſtructions of your Beatitude, that thoſe Things are very 


falſe, and very pernicious z we can, it is true, be con- 
ſtant not to believe them, but we cannot reſiſt the 
Authority of thoſe who advance them, becauſe they 
ſurpaſs us in Piety ; and ſome of them having been 
lately riſen to the ſovereign Honour of the ſacerdotal 
Office, are much above us. IR | 
Thus Proſper informed St. Auguſtin of the Opinions of 


his Adverſaries ; cerrainly no Body knew them bettet 
than he did; ſo that his Authority cannot be ſuſpected. 
Towards the End of his Letter, he aſks him the Ex- 
plication of the Queſtions propoſed by thoſe, who, re- 
nouncing in Appearance Pelagius's Impieties, preſerved 
ſome dangerous Remains thereof, that thereby he may 
be capable to undeceive them. He concludes, that the 


Hopes of every one for the Defence of Truth, and of 


the Grace of Jeſus Chrif, repoſed entirely on the Vi- 
gour of his Doctrine and Charity. 25 


When St. Auguſtin received this Letter he was em- 


ploy'd in reviſing his Works, and anſwering the eight 
Books of Julian, heretofore mentioned. But he inter- 
rupted theſe Occupations to prevent, if poſſible, the 
Diſorders St. Proſper had informed him, were likely to 
happen among the Gauls; and in a very ſhortTime he com- 
poſed two very excellent Treatiſes, one of the Predefi- 
nation of the Saints, and the other of the Gift of Perſeve- 
rance. In the third Chapter of the firſt Treatiſe, he 
confeſſes, that in the Works he had compoſed before his 
Epiſcopacy, and the Birth of Pelagianiſm, he had be- 
heved like the Prieſts of Gaul, that Faith was not pre- 
ceded by Grace, to give Men the Means of aſking in 
vain, and that its Prevention conſiſted in the Predication 
of the 82 which the Hearer could believe by the 


Strength o 


his Free- Will; but that ever ſince Pelagius's 


Hereſy, he had made ſome Progreſs in the Knowledge 
of the Truth of Grace, and that God had made him 
know that Faith, either perfect or pokes: is a Giff 


of God; and that it is certain that G 


gives it to ſome, 
and 


Sj 


* not to hers In the reſt of the Work he eſta- 
Mliſhes on the Authority of the Scripture, and particu- 
hrly on divers Paſſages of St. Pau}, the Predeſtination 


of the Elect, before the Præviſion of their good Works, 


\ccording to God's Will; but in my Opinion one 
1 Arguments he employs, is the Predeſti- 
nation of Jeſus Chriſt, Chief of all the Predeſtinates, 
which he ſhews clearly to have preceded all Sorts of 


- Merits, and to be entirely gratuite; which is an un- 


weſtionable Proof that the Predeſtination of the Mem- 
"xa cannot be made in another Manner. : 

In the Book of the Gift of Perſeverance, which he had 
joined to this above-mentioned, he proves, and by the 
Authority of the Scripture, and by that of St. Cyprian, 
in his Treatiſe of the Lord's Prayer, that Perſeverance 


comes from God, and not from Man. He concludes 


1 r our Lord has given to the Faithful, ſuf- 
— pre frove the Neceſitry of the efficacious Grace 
to begin the Good, to make Progreſs in it, and for the 
Perſeverance. Afterwards he fays plainly, that this 
actual Grace is not given to all Men, becauſe God is 
juſt, and that all being equally unworthy of it, he can- 


not be accuſed of Injuſtice if he refuſes it to ſome, and 


ſhews what all have deſerved. 

z * ſame Year, 429. Neſtorius began to teach his 
deteſtable and impious Doctrine: But before he would 
maintain it openly himſelf, he cauſed to be preached by 


the Prieſt Anaſtaſius, he had brought from Antioch, and 


who was his Confident, that he bleſſed Virgin was not to 
be called Mother of God, becauſe God could not be born of 
a Woman ; but Mother of Jeſus Chriſt only, who after bis 
Birth had merited, for his Good Works, to be united to the 
Word, not of an hypoſtatical Union, but of an Union of 


Habitation of the Word in Humanity, as in a Temple, by 


Communication, by Relation, and by a moral Society. 


This Explanation leaves two Perſons in Jeſus Chrif, 


one divine and the other human, and deſtroys the My- 


ſtery of the Incarnation of the Son of God, which con- 


ſiſts in the Union of the two Natures, divine and human 
in the Perſon of the Word, whence reſults a Man-God, 


called Feſus Chrif, whoſe Actions by this Means are 


theandrical, i. e. divinely human, and humanly divine, 


and conſequently of an infinite Merit, ſuch as they ought 
WE to be, to ſatisfy the infinite Juſtice of God, and to ope- 
== rate the Redemption of the human Race. . 


The People of Conſtantinople were ſeized with Horror 
when they heard this new Impiety; but Neftorius, who 


as Biſhop was obliged to condemn it; far from taking 


the Part of thoſe who were ſcandalized at it, he on the 


- contrary, maintained that bad Doctrine, and refuſed ab- 


ſolutely to the Virgin Mary the Title of Mother of God. 
Socrates ſays, that his Manner of ſpeaking made ſeveral 
believe that he wanted to renew the 4 of Paul of 
Samoſates, and of Photinus, who had publiſhed that Je- 
ſus Chrif was a pure Man; but as for him, who had no 


Antipathy againſt his Perſon, having read his Books 
with Attention, he had found him very far from that 


Error; and if he had refuſed to the Virgin Mary the 
Title of Mother of God, that proceeded from his Ig- 


= norance in explaining himſelf ; that in fact he was very 
ignorant in the Science of the holy Writs : That he had 


never read the Writings of the Fathers who had preceded 
him, and that he was poſſeſſed of an inſupportable Pride. 
But all the eccleſiaſtical Writers who have ſpoke of him, 
among whom Pope Celgſtinus, and St. Cyril of Alexan- 
aria, are the moſt remarkable, have been of another 
Sentiment; and the laſt ſhews, that in fifteen Articles 
Neſtorius agrees with Paul of Samoſates. The Difference 
between them conſiſts in that Paul took off the Diſtinc- 
tion of the divine Perſons in the Trinity, and conſe- 
quently the Subſiſtance of the Word; denied that Feſus 


 Chrift had ever been the Son of God; and that Neforius 


deprived him of that Quality, but while he had been in 
the Womb of the bleſſed Virgin ; but though he gave 
it him afterwards, it was in fach a Manner, that in fact, 
and by a neceſſary Conſequence, he. took it from him. 
He differs beſides from Paul, in that he confeſſed the 
Conſubſtantiality of the Word eſtabliſhed in the Council of 
Nice. Caſſian writes, lib. 1. de incarn. verb. that he had 
learned his Hereſy in the Writings of Ebion; and that 


 HERESIES 


been one of Neſtorius's Maſters, i 


ISI 
muddy Brook having paſſed through the Canals of thoſe 
who denied the Divinity of Jeſus Chrif?, was fallen into 
the Common-Sewer of the Pelagians, and after that 
Courſe had appeared by itſelf. 

In fact Neſtorius had always favoured the Pelagians, 
and ſeveral Biſhops who maintained that Hereſy follow- 
ed him to the Council of Epheſus. If one will even 
conſider the Bottom of the Doctrine of Pelagius, who, 
in denying Man's Corruption by the Original Sin, took 
off conſequently the Neceſſity of a Redemptor God and 
Man together ; the Report which is between the Pela- 
gianiſm and the Neftorianiſm, will be eaſily diſcover'd. 
It is certain that Neftorius had been Diſciple of Theodore of 
Mopſuęſte, and that he learned from him the Hereſy 
known under his Name, It is what we learn from the 
fifth cecumenical Council, from St. Gregory the Great, 
and from the Abridgment of Liberatus. This Theodore 
had led an infamous Life while' he was Deacon, and Car- 
dinal Baronius believes that it is to him St. Chriſoſtom 


addreſſed that fine Remonſtrance found among his 


Works, intitled, To Theodore fallen. It is true, that Theo- 


doret ſpeaks of him in a quite different Manner, and | 


repreſents him as a holy Biſhop, Enemy of Hereticks, 
and Defender of St. Chryſaſtom's Innocence. But to re- 
concile theſe two different Relations, Cardinal Baronius 
ſays, that his Errors were diſcovered in his Writings 


after his Death, and that he had always diſſembled 


while he lived. Diodorus, 1 of Tharſis, had alſo 

we believe St. Cyril, 
who accuſes him in the Epiſtle to Succeſſus, of having 
diſtinguiſned the Word born of God, from the Son of 


Mary, and who calls Aim in that he wrote to John of 


Antioch, and to Acacius of Militene, Enemy of the Glory 
of Chriſt. TI | | OD 


 Neſtorius, not contented with having his Hereſy pub- 


liſhed by Anaſtaſius employ'd in it, one Dorotheus, a 


depoſed Biſhop of Marcianopolis, who, preaching in the 
Church of Conſtantinople in his Preſence, was ſo inſolent, 
as to pronounceAnathema againſt thoſe who ſhould call the 
Virgin Mary Mother of God. All the People abhorred 
that Blaſphemy ; but Neforius, when he had ended his 
Sermon, communicated with him in the holy Myſteries. 
He publiſhed the Books he had wrote in Defence of his 


Impiety, and was careful to have them diſperſed, parti- 
cularly in the Monaſteries of Egypt, in order to debauch 


thoſe good Solitaries. St. Gil of Alexandria being in- 
formed of it, compoſed a Writing to ſerve for Antidote 
againſt that Venom, and which he ſent them. He 
wrote beſides two other Treatiſes, which he addreſſed to 
Theodoſius, to Eudoxia, and to Pulcheria, to preſerve 
their Faith from that new Poiſon, where he does not 


name yet Neęſtorius. He wrote likewiſe to Neſtorius, 


but this firſt Letter proved needleſs, as well as the ſe- 
cond he ſent him in the Month of February of the fol- 


lowing Year. He anſwered him. with the Pride of an 


obſtinate Hereſiarch, and conceived an implacable Ha- 
tred againſt him who endeavoured ro cure him, calum- 
niating him every where, and ſearching all Occaſions of 
being revenged on him. At-laſt his impious Writings 
having been ſent to Pope Celgſtinus, at firſt he could not 
believe that they were of Neftorius, of whoſe Piety he 
had received ſo lately ſeveral very favourable Teſtimo- 
nies. To be ſure of it, and do dothing indiſcreetly, he 
wrote to Gyril, and defired him to inform himſelf with 
Care, if Meſtorius was Author of the Books publiſhed 
under his Name. This wicked Man hoping to deceive 
the Pope, ſent him a very reſpectful Letter, where at 
firſt he ſpeaks to him of the Pelagian Biſhops he had 
received at Conſtantinople, and who complained, that 
though they were Orthodox, they had been condemned 
as Hereticks, He deſires him, that he may be informed 
how the Thing had happened. Afterwards he declares 
his Hereſy, and calls the Virgin. Mary Mother of Chriſt, 
inſtead of Mother of God. Paſſidonius, ſent by Cyril to 
Celęſtinus, arrived at Rome at the ſame Time the Pope 
received Neſtorius's Letter, and he learned the Truth 
wanted to know by that of Cyril which Poſſidonius 
_ Cyril informs Celeſtin, that he had been ready to, 
« write to Neſtorius to tell him that he had ſeparated 
8 "+ kill 
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himſelf from his Communion, but that having conſi- 
* dered that we are obliged to lend a helping Hand to 
our Brothers when they fall, to raiſe them up; he had 
ſuſpended that Declaration, and had contented himſelf 
to adviſe him as his Friend, that he would deſiſt from 
teaching his Errors; but that theſe private Remon- 
ſtrances had produced no Effect; that, on the contrary, 
far from renouncing his Dreams, which do not deſerve 
being called Dogmata, he had conceived a mortal Ha- 
tred againſt him, and ſearched all Occaſions of offend- 


People, and of the Monks of Conſtantinople, abſented 
themſelves from the Sinaxes, for fear of hearing him 
preach his Impieties. He adds, that all the Biſhops of the 
Faſt, and particularly thoſe of Macedon, were very 
much offended at his Doctrine; but that he deſpiſed 
every Body, believing himſelf the only one capable of 
underſtanding the ſacred Scripture, and of penetrating 
into the Myſtery of the Incarnation. But, however, 
that that Plague ought to be remedied ſoon, and that 
he informs his Holineſs of it, obliged to it by the 
long Cuſtom of the Church. That the People of Con- 
© ſantinople is debauched daily; that it is not a Queſtion 
of ſmall Importance, but of a capital Point, ſince the 
_ © Honour of Feſus Christ is attacked, and that in ſuch 
© an Occaſion, Silence is criminal” D“ 

Celeſtinus having received thoſe Letters of Neſtorius, 
and of Cyril, aſſembled a Synod at Rome, where the Im- 
pieties of Neftorius were condemned, and himſelf depoſed, 
if in ten Days after the Signification of that Judgment, he 
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would not abjure his Errors. The 2 who wiſhed paſ- 


ſionately to bring him back the true Faith from 
which he had departed, ſent him an Anſwer, where he 
tells him firſt, that the Pelagianiſin, defended by thoſe 
of whom he would be informed, had been pierced 
through by the Darts of the juſt Cenſures of the Eaſt- 
ern and Weſtern Church ; that Atticus, worthy Suc- 
ceſſor in that of the great Chryſaſtom, and Maſter of 
the Catholick Faith, had juſtly perſecuted Pelagius and 
Celeſtius, and that under his Pontificate, they had not 
not dared to ſtop at Conſtantinople. That for thoſe he 
wanted to be informed of, as if he knew nothing 'of 
what had happen'd in their Affair, they had been con- 
demn'd and depoſed by juſt Sentences : That he was 
not at all ſurpriz'd they had found a Refuge in a Place 
where a new Error began to pullulate, in Compariſon 


of which, they could efteem themſelves innocent: 


That he knew, that as for him, he believed, as he 


what could thoſe do with him, who had been con- 


ties unite themſelves, they give him a juſt Suſpicion of 
a pernicious Intelligence: That if thoſe he protected, 
taught Maxims diſpleaſing to him, he ſhould expel 


them from his City; that he had no Need to enquire at 
Rome, what had paſſed between them; that it was 


from the Place where he reſided, that Atticus had ſent 
him the Acts of their Condemnation by his Church: 
That Si/rnins of bleſſed Memory, had not deſir'd ſuch 
Information, becauſe he knew very well they had 
Beſides, that 


been condemned under his Predeceſſor. 


he ſhould rather think of defending his own Cauſe by 


a quick and catholick Reſolution, than of maintaining 

the Party of others. Laitly, that he would let him 

know, that after he had not minded the two Letters 

Cyril had written to him, was to- treat his in the 

ſame Manner, and refuſed to difown his Impieties, and 
to believe of Jeſus Chriſt what the Roman Church, that 
of Alenandria, and laſtly, the whole Catholick Church, 
believed of him, he was ſeparated from the Body of 
Biſhops, and from the Society of Chriſtians.” 

The Pope ſent this Letter to Cyril, by the Deacon 
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 Poſſidonius, and wrote him one where he inform'd him 


of the Judgment of the Synod of Rome, and charged 
him to cauſe it to be ſignified to Neftorins,' giving him 
the Authority of his See, and putting him in his Place 
for that Effect. He marks, beſides, that he has wrote 
on that Subject to John of Antioch, to Rufinus of Theſſa- 
lanica, to Innocent of Jeruſalem, and to Flavian of Phi- 
lippes kis Brothers. He wrote another long Letter to the 
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ing him: That the greateſt Part of the Senate, of the 


ought, the Corruption of Nature by«the Original Sin; 


Clergy, and to the People of Conſtantinople, where lie 
* ſays, that they being his Bowels, he fears, with Rex. 
* ſon, leſt their Faith, which is famous throughout the 
* whole World, be corrupted by the bad Doctrine Neſto. 

rius teaches them; that though he be at a great Di. 
ſtance from them, when he hears that his Members are 
tore by a perverſe Inſtruction, he burns with a paterna] 
Zeal; and that there is no Diſtance between the 


of Jeſus Chrift, that new Diſcourſes, ſuch as thoſe of 
Neſtorius, proceed from a Vain-glory, which can make 
Impreſſion on no Body, unleſs he denies, at the ſame 
Time, his being the Diſciple of him who ſays, that he 
is not of this World : That having the Enemy within 
their Walls who makes no Truce with them, they 
muſt be always on their Guard, leſt they ſhould be ſur. 
prized by his bad Doctrine. Towards the End, he 
exhorts the Clerks and Prieſts, with Words full of 
* Zeal, to fight courageouſly for the Truth, to 
< ſtrengthen the Laicks by their Example; and to cure 
* thoſe whom their bad Biſhop could corrupt.” He pro- 
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poſes to them the Example of St. Stephen, and of St. A. 
| thanaſius, whoſe Suffrances muſt be their Conſolation, 


and their Courage in their Perſecutions ; and his glorious 
Return into his Dioceſe, the Subject of the Hopes of all 


' thoſe who ſuffer. _ 


Cyril ſent thoſe Letters of 


© Condemnation againſt orius, that Sentence muſt 
© beobey'd, unleſs one would ſeparate himſelf from the 
© Communion of the whole weſtern Church: That for 
© his Part he is determin'd to follow the Determination 
of thoſe great Men, who have not conceived an Indig. 


nation for a Thing of a little Importance; but for the 
© Defence of the Faith, for the Conſervation of the 


Churches of the whole Earth, and for the common 
« Edification of the People.” V A otooy 
The Biſhop of Antioch having received this Letter, 
and that of Celeftinus, ſent them to Neftorius, adviſin 


Churches of God, which all make but one nuptial Beg 


„ 


the Pope, to the Biſhops 

to whom they were addreſſed; and himſelf wrote others 

to John of Antioch, where he ſays to him, * that the ho- 

ly Synod of Rome 3 . a Sentence of 
e 


him, at the ſame Time, to give Peace to the Church, 


by retracting the Doctrine he had taught. He tells him, 
That he ought not to believe that Affair inſignificant, 


c 


and as ſuch, entirely deſpicable ; that the Devil renders 
the Evils, which had been neglected at firſt, ſo great, 


for his Retraction, was very ſhort, the Affair was of 
ſuch a Nature, that it could be terminated,in one Day; 


is very proper to expreſs the Birth Feſzzs Chris 
has received from her : That as that was neither trou- 
bleſome, nor dangerous, his Holineſs could not refuſe 
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diction found in his Words, nor at uſing a Term which 
* was to expreſs the Piety of his Sentiment, if, as himſelf 
© believed, it was conformable to that of the antient Fa- 
© thers : That if one refuſed to believe what the Name of 
the Mother of God ſignified, he would either fall into 
very dangerous Errors on the Point of the unexplicable 
© Laſtly, he intreats him as a Brother, and by the Ad- 
vice of the Biſhops Archelaus, Apringius, Theogoret, 
* Compoſition of his Letter, to reſolve himſelf to follow 
© their Advice, and to let them know, very ſoon, what 
hie den to.do.;.:- | 5 

Sril, at the Return of Paſſidonius, aſſembled his Sy- 
nod in Alexandria, where he cauſed the Letters, and the 
Judgment of Celetinus to be read. Four Deputies were 


choſen, viz. Theopente of Cabaſis, Daniel of Darmes, 


Potamon, and Macarins Clercs, to be ſent to ſignify that 


Condemnation to Neftorius, at Conſtantinople. They were 


likewiſe intruſted with a ſynodal Epiſtle for him, where 


the 


ſince nothing elſe was requir'd of him, but that he 
ſhould only, ſpeaking of the Virgin Mary, uſe the 
ſame Name the holy Fathers have uſed, and which 


and fo dangerous, that at laſt they become incurable, 
That he ſhould read the Letters he had ſent him with 
a pacifick Mind, and take the Advice of ſome wile 
Perſons, giving them leave to ſpeak to him freely. 
That tho* the Term of ten Days, fixed by Celeſtizns, 


it: That he ſhould not be diſturb'd at the Contra- 


CEconomy, i. e. the Incarnation of the Son of God. 


Heliadus, Meletius, and Macarius, who had Part in the 


MY 


he Biſhops ſay, that Preaching and Believing the Death 
2 1 1h Cary and Aſcenſion of the only Son of 
God, that's to ſay, of Jeſus Chriff, they render to 
God, in the Church, an unbloody Worſhip, they ce- 
© Jebrate the myſtical Benedictions, and by that Means 
© are ſanctified, being made Partakers of the ſacred 
© Fleſh, and precious Blood of Chriſt our Lord; that 
« far from their Thoughts, that they ſhould receive that 
© Fleſh as a common Fleſh, or as the Fleſh of ſome 
fſanctified Man, and aſſociated to the Word in Equality 
« of Dignity 3 or having acquir'd the divine Habitation; 
but that they take it as the true vivifying and proper 
« Fleſh of the Word.* Afterwards the Fathers of the 
Synod of Alexandria, join'd twelve Anathema's or Ar- 
ticles, to which they will that Neftorius ſhould ſubſcribe 
ſincerely. Which Anathema's are inſerted in my Trea- 
1 Councils, | 
* the Epiſtle which contain'd theſe Anathema's, 
the Synod of Alexandria wrote to the Clergy, and to the 


People of Conſtantinople, to inform them of the Con- 
demnation of their Biſhop, if he was not to retract 


his impious Doctrine, which, till then, he had de- 
fended. | | | 2 
The Biſhops being arrived at Conſtantinople, deliver'd 
to Neſtorius, on a Sunday, in the Cathedral Church, the 
Letters they had been intruſted with, in Preſence of the 
Clergy, and of all the People, and of ſeveral Perſons of 
Condition. He made no other Anſwer to it, but that 
they ſhould come to him the next Day, which they did ; 
but he cauſed his Door to be ſhut againſt them, and 


minded ſo little the Letters they had delivered to him, 
that he continued always to preach his Hereſy, Having 


read the Anathema's of Cyril, he ſent a Copy thereof to 
| Fobn of Antioch, who was ſcandalized at it, as if they had 
renewed the Errors of Apollinaris. Cyril being informed 
of that bad Interpretation, explained clearly the Doctrine 
of his twelve Articles. Theodoret, Biſhop of Cyr, who 


was entirely in the Intereſts of John, publiſhed twelve 


others, entirely contrary to the orthodox Doctrine, and 
where he gives to ſome of Cyril's Expreſſions, a very ma- 


| licious Explication, as if he had confounded the divine 
and human Nature, and had wanted that the Honour 


due only to the Perſon of God, ſhould be done to the 
ſingle Humanity of Feſus Cbriſt. Neſtorius, not con- 
tented with deſpiſing the Letter and Condemnation of 
Cyril, perſecuted him unjuſtly, and accuſed him near 
Theodoſtus, ſo that that Prince being deceived by the He- 
reſiarch, wrote him a very bitter Letter, where he ac- 


cuſes him of exciting Scandals, and of calumniating his 


Brothers. Therefore the Condemnation of Pope Cele- 


ftinus, which had been ſignified by the Biſhops of Aexan- 


dria, remained without Effect; Cyril being accuſed him- 


3 elf of having advanced Hereſies. 


There was then no other Means left to terminate that 
great Controverſy, but the Convocation of an univerſal 
Council. The Deacon Baſil, the Reader Thalaſſius, the Ar- 


BY Cchimanarites, and the other Catholick Monks, preſented 
3 a Requeſt to Theodo/ins, in which, expoſing to him Ne- 


ſtorius's Impieties, the bad Treatments, the Impriſon- 
ment, and the Torments he had made the Laicks, and 
particularly the Monks who oppoſed them, ſuffer, they 
untreated his Majeſty to convoke an œcumenical Council, 
to hinder the Venom of that Hereſy ſpreading farther , 


and if he refuſes to comply with their Requeſt, they 


_ Proteſt of their Innocence, and cite him before the im- 
mortal King of Kings, who has deſcended from Heaven 
tor our Salvation, who has converſed among Men, and 


Who is to come to judge the Quick and the Dead. 


_ Theodoſius, judging in Effect that the Queſtion which 
diſturbed the Church, could not be defin'd but by a ge- 
neral Council, convoked one in Epheſus, for the follow- 
ing Year, on the Day of PentecoF. In that Council the 
Herely of Neforius was anathematized, as we have ſeen 
in my Treatiſe of Councils, himſelf depoſed, and baniſh- 

ed by the Emperor's Orders. Ft 
None ot the eccleſiaſtical Authors ſpeak of the Baniſh- 
ment of Nęſtorius, nor of what became of him afterwards, 
nor of his Death, of the Manner his Impiety was puniſh- 


ed, except Evagrins, who, c. 7. Eccleſ. Hift, ſays, that 
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he had found a Book; where himſelf makes a Recital of 
his Calamities. 5 „ 8 
Neftorius, ſays he, that Author of a Doctrine full of 
Impieties and Blaſphemies; who, inſtead of building on 
a Foundation himſelf had laid, built on the Sand, and 
raiſed an Edifice, which; according to the Parable of our 
Saviour, is ſoon fallen into Ruin, wanting to anſwer to 
thoſe who accuſed him of having introduced Novelties; 
and of having aſked imprudently the Convocation of 
the Council of Epheſus, ſays, that he had been reduced to 
the indiſpenſible Neceſſity to take the Party he had took; 
becauſe the Church being divided, and the one maintain- 
ing on one Side, that Mary ought to be called Mother of 
a Man, and the others, that ſhe ſhould be called Mother 
of God, he invented the Term of Mother of Chriſt; not 
to unite the mortal to the immortal, and not to. offend 
either Party. He adds, that the Empetor Theodo/ius diſ- 
approv'd at firſt his Depoſition, becauſe of the Affection 
he had for him; but that after the Biſhops of both Par- 
ties had been deputed from Epheſus, to that Prince, and 
himſelf had aſked to return to his Monaſtery near An- 
tioch, it was granted him. He does not tell the Name 
of that Monaſtery ; but ſome ſay, that it is called at 
preſent the Monaſtery of Euprepræ; and I know, that it 
is in fact two Stadia diſtant from Antioch. Neſtorius ſays; 
that he ſtaid there four Years, during which he received all 
Sorts of Honours and Reſpects; and that afterwards he 
was baniſhed to Daſis, by Order of the Emperor Thebdofius: 
But he diſſembles what is the more important, which is; 
that having continued in that Monaſtery to teach his Er- 
rors ; and John, Biſhop of Antioch, having informed the 
1 qu of it, he was baniſhed. He addreſſed another 
Book to an Egyptian, compoſed in Form of Dialogues on 
his Exile, where he ſpeaks of it in an ample Manner. 
The Letter he wrote to the Governor of Thebaides, is 
a manifeſt Proof of the Chaſtiſements the divine Juſtice | 
employ d to puniſh his Impiety, in permitting, that he 
thould be led into Captivity, which is one of the moſt 
deplorable of all Miſeries. But becauſe he deſerved to 
be puniſhed with a ſtill greater Severity, he was ſet at Li- 
berty by the Blemmyans, and becoming thereby a Va- 
grant, he fell from his Horſe, in ſome Parts of the Coaſt 
of Thebaides, and being extremely bruiſed by that Fall 
he died, as miſerably as he deſerved. Others pretend, 
that he had his Tongue devour'd by Worms, and that 
he paſſed from a temporal Torment into an eternal one. 
In the Year of Cbriſt 4483 of Pope Leog; of the 
the Emperor Theodg/ius 41 ; of Valentinian 34 ; Eutyches 
invented his Hereſy, which I have. deſcribed at large in 
my Treatiſe of Eujychians, under the Letter Z. 
In the Year 483, PETER the Fowler, Biſhop of Au- 
tioch, invented a new Hereſy, in adding to the Hymn, 
called Tri/agion, theſe Words, Who bas been crucified for 


us, which attributed the Paſſion to the three Perſons of 


the Trinity, and diſcovered him Valentinian, Eutychian, 
Apollinarian, and Sabellian. The Eaſtern Biſhops having 
learn'd the Introduction of this Blaſphemy in the Office 
of the Church, made loud Complaints of it, and wrote 
to him to perſuade him to retract himſelf. Acacius, 
tho' his Friend, and had much contributed to his Re- 


eſtabliſhment, aſſembled a Synod at Conſtantinople; where 


that Error was condemned with the unanimous Confent 


of all the Biſhops. of that Synod. He even fent him a 


very ſharp Letter, to bring him back to the Truth he 


had abandon'd. The News of his Impiety were carried 
to Rome, and Pope Felix, in a Council of the Biſhops of 


Laß, he had aſſembled at the Requeſt of the Biſhop of 
Alexandria, expelled: from his See by Peter Mongus, de- 


oſed him from the Epiſcopacy. The firlt ſynodal 
'piſtle, which carried the Monition, was full of Com- 


paſſion for his Perſon, of Horror for his Hereſy, and 


of Exhortations to Repentance. Peter little minded it, 


no more than a ſecond Writing on the ſame Subject; ſo 
that Felix addreſſed him in a third, which centained his 


Condemnation. He inform'd the Emperor Zeno of it; 
and adviſed him to ſeparate himfelf from the Commu- 


nion of Peter the Fowler, whom he calls the firft-born of 


the Devil. But the Heretick made a [eſt of the Sen- 


- tence, remained in his See, and continued under the 


R r Prince's 
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Prince's Protection, his Perſecution againſt the Ca- 


tholicks. | | 


Not ſatisfied with corrupting thoſe of his Province, he 
attempted to extend his Juriſdiftion in Cyprus, .to _ 
his Errors, under Pretence that in the Church's Infancy, 
the Apoſtles coming out of Antioch, had carried the 
Light of the Goſpel into that Iſland. He had ſo well 
pre occupied the Mind of the Emperor by thoſe who 
approached him, and whom he had engaged by Preſents 
to eſpouſe his Intereſts, that the Biſhop of Salamina, 
called Anthemius, was called to Conſtantinople, to an- 
ſwer to his Pretenſions before Acacius. As he had more 
Piety than Doctrine or Eloquence, he was in Pain what 
he ſhould do, and if he ſhould obey the Order he had 
received: But at laſt he took the Reſolution to depart 
for Conſtantinople, where he was conducted to the Houſe 
of the Patriarch. Zeno being informed of his Arrival, 


commanded the Patriarch to afſemble his Synod, in 


order to terminate all the Differences ſubſiſting between 
the Biſhops. In that. Aſſembly Peter the Fowler main- 


tained that his See was apoſtolical, as having been found- 


ed by St. Peter, patriarchal, and confequently that the 
Province of Cyprus ought to be under its Juriſdiction. 


 Anthemius anſwered, that his Church had alſo been 
founded by an Apoſtle, viz. St. Barnabas, whoſe Body 
had been diſcovered uncorrupted, a few Days before his 
Departure for Conſtantinople. At which the Antiochians 


remained ſo confounded that they replied nothing. 


Peter the Fowler remained always in his Hereſy, and 
to have it diſperſed among the People, he created one 


of his Tools, called Xenaias, Biſhop of Hiærapolis, who 


Was every way unworthy of it: For beſides that he was 
born a Slave, he had never been baptized. When Peter 
was reproached with this Irregularity, he anſwered, that 

the Epiſcopal Conſecration ſupplied the Want of the 

Sacrament of Chriſtian Regeneration. Nicephorus ſays, 

lib.-16. c. 17. that it was this Aenaias who firſt pretend- 

ed that the Images of Chriſt and of the Saints were not 

to be honoured : But at laſt the unhappy Peter the Fowler, 

who had excited ſo. much Trouble in the Church, went 
to receive the juſt Judgment of his Violences and Blaſ- 
phemies, at the Tribunal of him whoſe Incarnation he 

had attacked with fo much Fux. . 

In the Year 333, Julius of Halicarnaſſe publiſhed, 
that Chriſt's Body had been impaſſible from the very 


Inſtant of his Conception, and had never ſuffered any 
Changement in his Proprieties, either natural or volun- 
tary, not even after his Reſurrection, . 

The AcnoiTEs appeared in the Year 560, and had 


for Chief Temiſtius Deacon of Timothy,” Biſhop of Alexan- 


dria, and who added to the Errors of Eutyches, that 


Jeſus Chriſt was ignorant of the Day of Judgment, 
founded on the Paſſage of the Scripture, where it is ſaid 
that the Son of Man does not know the Day of Fudgment; 
which muſt be underſtood that he does not know it as 
W e 

In the Year 590, James the Syrian, pretended that the 
Forehead of thoſe who were baptized ſhould be burnt 
wich echt en:: oY, ORF 
The TRITHEIT EVS appeared in theYear 606, and had 
for their Chief Philopanus, who introduced three Gods, 
whence his Diſciples were called Tritheites. He compoſed 


beſides a Treatiſe againſt the Reſurrection of the Dead, 


which he turned into Ridicule, and againſt the Council 
of Chalcedon. Not that he pretended that the Souls at 


the Day of Judgment, were not to re- aſſume Bodies; 
but he would not confeſs, that they were to be the ſame 


they had informed before; and ſaid that God created 
new ones to which he joined them. As for ours, he 


maintained that they were corrupted, according to the 


Matter and Form, This Error which came from 
Origen did ſpread, and had among its Followers Eu- 
tychius Patriarch of Conſtantinople. Leoncius Monk, 


Epbrem Biſhop of Theopolis, and George Piſides wrote 


excellent Treatiſes againſt him. 


, 


The MonoTHELITEs, appeared for the firſt Time in 


the Year of Chriſt 630, of Pope Honorius g. of the 
Emperor Heraclius 25. they had for Chief Athanaſius 


Patriarch of the Jactbites. He was a Man of a great 
Genius, and had a great deal of Subtilty and Dexterity. 
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and promiſed himſelf that being Patriarch of the Eaſt, 


Patriarch. Therefore this Emperor, formerly ſo very 


we rather chuſe to refer the Origin of it tg the 
one Paul, Biſnop of the Party of the Severians. This 
the Conference of Heraclius with Athanaſius, and believes 
ſingle Will in Feſus Chriſt. 


Church; for Cyrus who had been elected Patriarch of 
Alexaudria, aſſembled a Synod of the Biſhops his Suf- 


the Things remain. He wrote afterwards to the Pa- 


- tremely his Deciſion, and concludes for a ſingle Will, 


he made a more open Profeſſion of the Hereſy of Euy- 


The e Heraclius promiſed him, that if he would 
receive the Council of Chalcedon, he would make him 
Patriarch of Antioch. Atbanaſius, ſeeing a Door open to 
him to ſo great a Dignity, to which he could never had 
aſpired otherwiſe, made no Difficulty of receiving the 
Council of Chalcedon, and of affecting to be Catholick for 
ſome Time, in order to gain the Emperor's Favour , 


it would be more eaſy for him to ſow the new Here: 
he was infected withal ; viz. That in Feſus Chriſt there 
was but one Operation, and one Will, Afterwards Atha- 
naſius ſpeaking one Day with Heraclius, aſked him, 
what was to be ſaid of the Operations of Feſus Chris, 
and if they were ſimple or double. The Emperor, ſur- 
prized at that Queſtion, ſays Cardinal Baronius, con- 
ſulted, by his Advice, Sergius Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
in whom he had a very great Confidence, and Cyrus 
Biſhop of Phaſes, and found them both in the ſame Sen- 
timent, viz. That there was but one Operation and one 
Will in Jeſus Chrif. Pill then Sergius had always ap- 
peared Catholick; but he had diſſembled, and hid his 
Hereſy, till he could find ſo favourable an Opportunity 
as this to diſcover it. He was born in Syria, and of Ja- 
cobite Parents, who had educated him in that Error, 
Heraclius finding theſe two Biſhops of the Sentiment 
that there was but one ſingle Will in Feſus Chriſt, em- 
braced it, founded on the great Eſteem he had for their 
Piety and Doctrine, particularly for that of Sergius his 


religious, abandoned the Faith of the Church; and this 
was the Beginning of the Hereſy of the Monothelites, 
which cauſed ſo much Diſorders in the Church. Unleſs 


Conference the Emperor had ſome Years before with 


confounded the Natures in Chriſt, and conſequently the 
Operation and Will. Father Cambyſis, who has wrote on 
the Hereſy of the Monozhelites, queſtions the Truth of 


that it is the fame he had had with Paul of the Sect of 
Severus, in which he had already ſhewed his Hereſy of a 


This Hereſy made ſoon very great Progreſs in the 


fragants, immediately after his Election, in which, un- 
der Pretence of uniting the Theodofians to the Catholick 
Church, he publiſhed that there was but one Will and 
one Operation in Feſus Chrif, becauſe it ſuffices, ſaid he, 
to confeſs one Will and one Operation Deivirilis, to 
ſhew that one confeſſes two Natures in Jeſus Chrif, and 
that it is no Matter if the Name is ſuppreſſed, provided 


triarch Sergius, what had been concluded in his Synod; 
to which this ſent an Anſwer, in which he praiſes ex- 


and a ſingle Operation in Jeſus Chrif, making no Men- 
tion, either of the Authority of St. Denis, or of the 
Word Deivirilis, Cyrus himſelf had employ'd, in which 


ches than Cyrus had done. By 
Sophronius, who was not yet Biſhop of Feruſalem, but 
a ſimple Monk, having been inform'd of the Decrees of 
Cyrus's Synod, which Cyrus himſelf communicated to 
him; and finding that the Hereſy was ſtrongly eſtabliſh- 
ed in it, declared himſelf againſt it, ſhed an Abundance 
of Tears, and throwing himſelf at Cyrus's Feet, intrea 
him not to publiſh in the Church, Deciſions ſo contrary 
to the true Faith; but it was not in his Power to gain 
any Thing on his Mind. Which perceiving, he had 
Recourſe to Sergius, as to a Biſhop of a greater Autho- 
rity, hoping to ſtop by that Means this growing Evil. 
| To ſucceed in it he wrote him a long Letter, and ex- 
horted him to procure the Suppreſſion of the laſt Chap- 
ter publiſhed by Cyrus ; for he did not know that he was 
infected with the ſame Error, and wanted even to perſuade 
him, that two Wills and two Operations ſhould be di. 
ſtinctly confeſſed in the Church. But not contented 
with writing, he came himſelf to Conſtantinople, to pur 


on the Patriarch to do what he aſked hlm by his 1 
e | the 


4 


A 


firſt thereof a loſt, and we have but thoſe he ad- 


the after he was created Biſhop 


dreſſed to the ſame Sergius, 

alem. | 
2 of . having received Sophronius's firſt Letter, wrote 
one to Pope Honor ius, where he gave him an Account 
of all that had been done till then on that Queſtion, as 
well by the Emperor, as by the Prelates. He added, 
likewiſe, that it ſeemed proper, in order to bring back 
the Eutychians to the Bolom of the Church, to abſtain 
from thoſe Words of the two Operations, and two Wills 
in Jeſus Chriſt; they being two Manners of Speaking. 
Honorius received this Letter, and made an Anſwer to 
ir, which was afterwards condemned as heretical in the 
Gxth Council. For he approved, for the Good of the 
Peace, ſaid he, that Mention ſhould not be made, nei- 
ther of one, nor of two Operations in Feſus Chrif, But 
he did not diſcover Sergius's Malice, who ſpeaking in 
Appearance like a Catholick, diſguiſed his Hereſy un- 
der ambiguous Terms, It could alſo be inferred from 
Honorius's Words, that he believed but one Operation, 
and one Wil in ] ę m 
Cyrus did not remain within the Limits of the Sup- 
preſſion of the Manners of Speaking, preſcribed by the 
Pope; but he maintain'd publickly, that there was but 
one Will in Feſus Chriſt. He even wrote to Pope Hono- 
rius, by the Biſhop Stephen, which the Pope anſwering, 
he ſilenced him. It is true, that we have not thoſe Let- 
ters, but they are mention'd in others he wrote to Ser- 
gius, and which were read in the third Seſſion of the 
{ixth Council. Thoſe who want to excuſe him ſay, that 
he underſtood that in Jeſus Chriſt there was not two 
Wills oppoſed to one another, that of the Fleſh to that 

of the Spirit, as they are within us, ever ſince Adam's Sin; 
but that, in ſome Manner, there was but one, becauſe 
the Fleſh deſired nothing againſt the Spirit; and there- 
fore, two Operations ſhould not be mention'd, but only 
one operating; nor two Wills, but one willing, in two 
Natures 
Confuſion, 


; LS ut 


with his Authority, cauſed an Edict to be publiſhed un- 
der his Name (but compoſed by his Patriarch Sergius) 
which he called the Ecthe/is, i. e. Explication, and which 
contained manifeſtly that Hereſy. That Edict was ſent 
to the Exarch Iſaac, that it ſhould be ſigned by the 
Pope: But Severinus, who had ſucceeded Honorius in 
the Pontificate, but not in his Sentiments, condemned 
it. The Patriarch Sergius, on the contrary, confirm'd 
it, in a Conſiliabulum of Biſhops, he aſſembled at Conſtan- 
BY Ztinople, and depoſed all the Biſhops, Prieſts, and Dea- 
= cons, who ſhould teach, that there are two Operations, 
D and two Wills in Feſus Chriſt; and deprived of his Com- 
munion, all the Monks and Laicks who ſhould: be of that 
Sentiment, The Abbot Maximus, in his Diſpute with 
Pyrrhus, ſpeaking of that Synod, ſays, that he is ſur- 
priz'd how he dares give the Name of Synod to an Aſ- 


ter had been ſent; to which neither Day nor Place had 
been aſſigned; where no Accuſer, nor Defender had ap- 
pear'd ; where thoſe who had been aſſembled had brought 
no Letters of Recommendation, i. e. nor the Biſhops 
from their Metropolitans, nor the Metropolitans from 
their Patriarchs: And where theſe had ſent no Deputies 
according to the antient Cuſtom of the Church. 
Syrus, Biſhop of Alexandria, wrote a Letter to Sergius 
full of Flatteries; whereby he aſſures him that he has 


tion. That he is pleaſed to ſee in it the true Faith interpreted 
in a Manner as clear the Sun; that he thanks God for 
giving to the World an Emperor, who takes ſo much 
Care to preſerve the Peace of the Church. | 


ſeyeral Marks of his Impiety. 
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join; d indiviſibly, inconvertibly, and without 


The Emperor Heraclius to ſupport the Monotheliſm 


ſembly held againſt all the uſual Formalities of the 
Church; for the Convocation thereof no circulatory Let- 


read his Ecthefis ſeveral Times with Pleaſure and Atten- 


Sergius, who ſwallowed thoſe Flatteries with Pleaſure, | 
was in Hopes that his Hereſy would triumph at laſt over 
the Truth; but God, whoſe Judgments are hidden, and 
Who permits the Diſorders of Men for his Glory, called 
him out of the World, after he had held the See of Con- 

fantinople more than thirty Tears. Heraclius gave him 
for Succeſſor the Monk Pyrrbus, who had already given 


I55 


The Pope Severinus died likewiſe, and was ſucceeded 


by Jobn, the fourth of that Name, born in Dalmatia, 


and Son of the Scholaſtick Yenantius. Soon after his 
Election, he aſſembled a Synod of Biſhops; where the 
Ectheſis of Heraclius was ſolemnly condemned. The 
Acts of that Synod are loſt, therefore I can fay nothing 
of it in particular. This Pope, not-contented with what 
he had done at Rome, exhorted ſo powerfully the Biſhops 
of Africa, that ſeveral of them aſſembled Synods, like- 
wiſe, where the Hereſy of the Monothelites was treated in 
the ſame Manner it had been in that held at Rome. 

Heraclius was ſenſibly offended at theſe Cenſures 
but not ſeeing how he could reſiſt their Authority, and 
ſupporting with Pain the Infamy they loaded him with, 
he publiſhed a Declaration, where he declares, that the 
Edt heſis, publiſhed under his Name, was not his, but 
had been compoſed by the Patriarch Sergius, who had 
made Uſe of his Name, to give it more Authority, 

As one Heretick had ſucceeded another in the Pa- 
triarchal See of Conſtantinople, the ſame happen'd in the 


See of Alexandria. For Cyrus being dead, one Peter was 


put in his Place. Heraclius procured his Promotion, to 
Ln in that great City a Protector of the Hereſy he pro- 
feſſed; but at laſt God deliver'd his Church 2 that 
bad Emperor, who died after thirty-one Years Reign, 
loaded with Sorrow and Infirmities. That Prince had 


certainly ſeveral very excellent Qualities, and had been 


comparable to the greateſt . who have reign'd, 
as well for his Courage, as for his laſt military Exploits, 
if he had not diſhonoured his Reign by the Hereſy in- 


to which he fell; and of which he was the chief Pro- 


tector. But perhaps he could be excuſed on that he 
was deceived by the Patriarch Sergius, a very learned 
Man, in whom he had Confidence, and by the other 


Biſhops, who abuſed his Ignorance, and of the Zeal he 


had to exterminate the Hereſy of the Eutychians, and 
to mrocureFeace ta. the Church: one dh. 
Conſtantine his Son ſucceeded him; but he reign'd but 
four Months, and was ſucceeded by Cleonas, who held the 
Empire fix Months. The Senate placed Conſtantius, 
Heraclius's Grandſon on the Throne, who was an Here- 
tick, like his Father, and who by an unconceivable De- 
fire of extending Monotbeliſm throughout the whole 
World, promoted to Biſhopricks, and ſent into the Pro- 
vinces for Prefects, none but Perſons he knew infected 
with that Hereſy. Therefore we ought not to be ſurpriz d 
if almoſt all the Eaſt was infected therewith. The Pa- 
triarchs and Prelates being corrupted, debauched their 
Flocks, or ſuffered them to be debauched; and the 
Church had infallibly made a Naufrage in thoſe unhappy 
Days, if the Rage of the Devil, the Violence of Princes, 
and the Artifices of Hereticks, were capable to make her 
periſn. Some Biſhops, who had remain'd Catholicks, 
uncapable to reſiſt the Violences of the Hereticks, and 
ſeeing the Error. predominant in their Dioceſes, fléd to 
Rome, as to a Port ſecure againſt the Tempeſts which 


- agitated the Eaſt. Others, unwilling to deſert their 


Flocks, wrote to Pope Theodorus, to inform him of their 
Perſeverance in the true Faith, and to condole with him 
„on he Calamines of che Church. gt. 
Thoſe of the Iſland of Cyprus aſſembled a Synod, 
and ſent to the Pope a ſynodal Epiſtle, which was read 
in the Council aſſembled by Pope Martin. It was only 
ſubſcribed by the Patriarch Sergius, and carried this In- 
ſcription, To the moſt holy, and moſt bleſſed, our honoured 
Lord, Father of Fathers, Archbiſhop, and univerſal Pope, 
my Lord Theodorus, the humble Sergius, greeting in the 
Lord. Then continued thus, Jeſus Chri# our God, 
has eſtabliſhed your apoſtolical See, as a firm, and un- 
moveable Foundation, and as the moſt radiant Form 


Jof the Faith. For you are Peter (as the divine Word 


has pronounced it) and on that Foundation, the Co- 
lumns of the Church are founded. He has intruſted 
you with the Keys of the Heavens, and with the 

ower of binding and unbinding what is in Heaven, 
and on Earth. Tou are the ee of profane He- 


reſies, as the Prince and Doctor of the orthodox and 
immaculate Faith. Therefore, O Father, do not neg- 
lect the Care of the Faith of your antient Fathers, which 
is at preſent agitated by the Tempeſt, and * 


_ 
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ed by heretical Winds. Be pleaſed to diſſipate, O moſt 
holy, by the Light of your Science, the Clouds of He- 
reſy ; and to ſilence the Blaſphemies of ſome new He- 
retick Doctors, who have lately appeared.“ 1 
Before Pyrrbus, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, departed 
for Rome, he had a Diſpute in the Month of Juh, of the 
Year of Chri# 645; of Pope Theodorus 4; of the Em- 
peror Conſtantius 4, with the Abbot Maximus, The 
Acts of that Diſpute have been preſerved entire, and 
Cardinal Baronius has inſerted them in his eighth Tome. 
There wanted no lefs learned, and leſs zealous Defender 
of the Catholick Faith, to confound ſo ſubtil, and fo 
obſtinate an Hereſiarch as was Pyrrhus. This Maximus 
was a Perſon of an illuſtrious Extraction; and had ren- 


„ 


dered himſelf a great Fry e and as great a Theo- 


logian, which engaged the Emperor Heraclius to make 
him his Secretary of State. He accepted that Employ- 
ment to oblige him, and exerciſed it ſo worthily, that he 
was an Example of Piety and Juſtice to the whole Court. 
But when the Hereſy of the Monotbelites began to gain 


Ground there, the Fear of being ſeduced by it, and the 


Care of his Salvation, made him quit the Court; ſo that 


he retired into the Monaſtery of Chryſople on the other 


Side of the Streight of Conſtantinople ; and having paſſed 
ſome Time there, in the Exerciſes of the monaſtick Lite, 
he was judged worthy of being made Abbot; but his 
Zeal for the Catholick Faith, obliged him to quit his 


| Monaſtery to defend it. Perceiving then, that the He- 
reſy had infected almoſt all the Eaſt, he came firſt into 


Africa, where he had ſeveral Conferences with the Bi- 


- ſhops of that Province; and as he knew perfectly well 


all the Subtilties and Artifices of Hereticks, he taught 
others how they ſhould eaſily anſwer them. From thence 
he paſſed into the Iſles, then came to Rome, and acting 
every where with the ſame Zeal, he ſo well animated 
Pope Fohn to maintain the Purity of the Faith, that he 
engaged him to aſſemble a Council of ſeveral Biſhops, in 


which, as we have already obſerved, the new Hereſy 


was condemned. After all this, Meeting, in Africa, with 


Pyrrbus, who had retreated thither ; the Patriarch Gre- 
gory deſiring to procure Peace to the Church, made Uſe 


of this Encounter, and reſolved that there ſhould be at 


| Carthage a publick Conference, between theſe two fa- 


mous Men. Pyrrhus was in it fo abſolutely convicted of 
his Error, that he recanted publickly, of his own Ac- 
cord; though the Monothelites (according to Cuſtom) 
publiſhed that he had been forced to it. Afterwards he 
came to Rome with Maximus, where having preſented to 


Pope Theodorus, a Profeſſion of Faith entirely Catholick, 
he was admitted into the Church by the fame Pope, with 
the Title of Patriarch, cauſing all the Honours to be 


ſhewn to him, due to that eminent Dignity. This Con- 
verſion proved very glorious to Maximus, and the Bi- 


ſhops conſulted him from all Parts as an Oracle. But 
this Glory, as it moſt commonly happens, created him 


ſeveral Enemies, who accuſed him with having praiſed 
Pyrrhus while he was yet in his Hereſy, and of being 
fallen himſelf into Error, having taught, in an Epiſtle to 


the Prieſt Marinus, that there were three Wills in Jeſus 
Christ. He diſown'd that Epiſtle in the Apology he wrote 


for his Defence. He has left other Writings, addreſſed 


to the Prieſt Marinus, which juſtify clearly that he ated 


as a very learned Man, and very zealous for the Defence 
of the Faith. F e 
The Converſion of Pyrrbus cauſed a very great Con- 
ſternation among the Hereticks, and a very great Joy 
among the Biſhops of Africa. It revived their Zeal, 


and all the Primates of that Part of the World aſſembled 


the Synods of their Provinces to condemn the new He- 


reſy; being the more prompted to it, when they heard 


that Writings had been affixed at the Doors of the 
Church of Conſtantinople, to engage every Body to em- 
brace the Monotheliſm : Therefore Stephen, Primate of 
the Province Bizacene, aſſembled 42 Biſhops : Colombus, 
Primate of Numidia, aſſembled likewiſe his Suffragants z 
and Reporatus, Primate of Mauritania, convoked his. 


Thoſe of the conſulary Province of Carthage, met like- 


wiſe to the Number of 68. Some Fragments of that 
Council were recited in that of Lateran aſſembled by 


| Pope Martin ſome Time afterwards. The Primates of 


T 


the Bizacene, of Numidia, and of Mauritania wrote tg 
Pope Theodorus an Epiſtle, to deſire him to forward a 
Letter they had wrote to Paul Biſhop of Conſtantinopls 
the greateſt Protector, and the greateſt Defender the 
en had at that Time, to intreat him to quit his 

rror. | 

In all thoſe Synods of Africa, there is no Mention 
made of the Biſhops of Carthage, becauſe Fortunus, or 
Fortunatius who held that See during thoſe Synods, was 
joined in Communion with Pau} Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 
and by that Means could not appear in thoſe Aſſemblies 
which were made againſt. the Monothelites. After his 
Depoſition, or after his Death, another Biſhop, called 
Victor, was elected in his Place, who, as ſoon he was 
created, deputed the Biſhop Meloſſus, the Deacon Re. 


demptus, and Creſciturus Notary of his Church, to inform 


him of his Election, and ſent him his Confeſſion of Faith, 
to ſhew him that he was entirely orthodox. 
Theodorus ſeeing the univerſal Conſent of the Biſhops o 
Africa againſt Paul of Conſtantinople, ſent him Nuncio 
who carried their Letters to that Patriarch. He joined 
likewiſe to them his own Letter, which was more bitter 
than the former he had already written to him, without 
having gained any Thing on his Mind : For towards the 
End of this he pronounces Anathema againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould depart from the Sentiments of the Catholick 
Church. Father Sirmond has publiſhed that Letter in 
his Additions to Athana/ius the Library-Keeper. 
Paul made an Anſwer to the Pope, in which he en- 
deavours to diſſemble his Hereſy, as if by confeſſing but 
one Will in Jeſus Chriſt, he underſtood only that there 
1s no Contrariety of Will in him ; but that there is but 
one ſingle Operating, and one ſingle Willing. He 
advances beſides that the antient Fathers, St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen, St. Athanaſius, and St. Cyril, are of his Opi- 
nion, and have ſpoken in the fame Manner. But not- 


_ withſtanding thoſe Artifices, the Pope, and the Biſhops 


who were near him, diſcovered the Hereſy contained in 
this Letter, and at laſt Theodorus condemned it. 
This Condemnation had no Effect with Reſpe& to 
Paul, nor brought him back to the Church : On the 
"contrary, he perſevered always in his Hereſy, and even 


wrote an Edict, which was publiſhed under the Name 


of the Emperor Conſtantius to give it more Authority, 


as the Ectbęſis had been under that of Heraclius, It 


had for Title the Type or Formular, and under Pretence 
of uniting all the Churches in the ſame Faith, it impoſed 
Silence as well to thoſe who ſaid that there were two Wills 
in Jeſus Chriſt, as to thoſe who taught there was but one. 
The Patriarch on this Occaſion deceived eaſily the Em- 
peror, making him believe that this Edict procured 
Peace to the Church; and that on the other Side he 
would draw from it, this Advantage for his Hereſy of 
preventing the Catholick Truth, contrary to it, from 
being publickly taught. The Emperor expected like- 
wiſe by that Means to gain the Biſhops of Africa, and 
hinder them from joining with the Prefect Gregory, who 
had revolted againſt him. Towards the End of that 
Edict the Emperor decreed Penalties againſt all thoſe 
who henceforwards ſhould ſpeak of the Queſtion of one 


or two Wills in Feſus Chris, wy mn the Biſhops and 


Prieſts, expelling the Monks from their Monaſteries, 
degrading the Magiſtrates and Soldiers, confiſcating the 
Eſtates of the Nobility, and laſtly, commanding that all 
other Perſons ſhould be chaſtiſed and ſent into Exile. 
In the Council aſſembled ſome Time afterwards by 
Pope Martin, the Biſhops ſpeak of the Type in this 
Manner: In reading the Type it appears to have been 
* written with a good Intention; but it contains Things 
* contrary to that Intention which ſeems righteous, juſt, 
and reaſonable. For it is really a very good Thing, 
and deſirable to all thoſe who fear God, to hinder 
* Difſentions and Diſputes in the Matters of Faith: 
© But it is neither good nor uſeful to deſtroy Good in 
« deſtroying Evil, that's to ſay, to deſtroy with the 
Hereſies the Words and Dogmata's of the orthodox 
Fathers; for this is not the Means to appeaſe Contro- 
« yerſies, fince no Body, truly Chriſtian, can ſuffer wit 
Patience, that the Uſe of the venerable Expreſſion ol 
Faith ſhould be forbidden together with an heretical 
© Impiety. The: 


. © preſent Time, Sc. 
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Theod, ; aſſembled a Synod at Rome, where the 
Type —_ been giv wrote. rejected and condemned. 
The Patriarch Paul was likewiſe fulminated in it and 
depoſed. That Patriarch having heard it, was pro- 

Fed to Exceſs, and to be revenged of it, he cauſed the 
22 d Oratory which were in the Palace where the 
Pope's Nuncio's lodged in the City of Conſtantinople, to 


be pulled down; perſecuted them in their Perſons, and 


all the Orthodox who adhered to them, impriſoning 
the one, and ſending the others into Exile, or having 
chem cruelly whipped with Rods. Pyrrbus, who return- 
ed to his Hereſy after he had abjured it, as aboye-men- 
tioned, was likewiſe excommunicated. This is the De- 
: his Hiſto Ari inn ft 18 7 
1 learned that he had diſowned 
his Errors, and given a Declaration of it to the Pope, 
ordered the Exarch Oꝶympius, he was ſending to Ra- 
venna, to uſe all his beſt Endeavours to engage him 


| anew in his old Hereſy. Ohmpius employ'd ſo many 


Artifices to ſeduce this Wretch, and to corrupt him, 


that at laſt he ſucceeded therein, and engaged him to 
| repent publickly of his Repentance, and to deteſt the 


Abjuration he had made in Africa and at Rome. The 
Pope having been informed of that Apoſtacy, aſſembled 


2 Synod, in which he excommunicated him. Fyrrbus 


afterwards returned to Conſtantinople, where he was gra- 
ciouſly received by the Emperor, who reſtored him to 


| his See. 


Pope Theodorus, after he had courageouſly defended 
and maintained the orthodox Faith for the Space of ſeven 
Years, five Months, and twenty Days, went to receive 


in Heaven the Reward of his noble Toils, and died the 


Eve of the Ides of May. Martin, born at Todi, a City 
of Tuſcany, was elected in his Place. Soon after his 


Elevation, he convoked a Council at Rome to condemn 


ſolemdly the Type we have mentioned. He believed 


himſelf obliged to renew that Condemnation, though 


already made by his Predeceſſor, to let the Emperoſ 


know, that he was very far from receiving it, as he had 


intreated him to do by expreſs Letters, imagining that 
he ſhould obtain that Conſent from him, in Gratitude 


for that he had given for his Election to the Pontificate. 
But he had too much Piety and too much Zeal for the 
Church, for acknowledging by an Impiety the Favour 
the Emperor thought he had done him. 55 


That Council was very famous, and the Pope himſelf 


calls it a General Council, in his Letter to the Biſnop 
Amandus; it was compoſed of 105 Biſhops: The Ab- 
bot Maximus, who had ſo earneſtly ſolicited its Convo- 


cation, was alſo there preſent. It was aſſembled in the 
Palace of Lateran. Ie | Ng! 


In the firſt Seſſion Theophilete, the firſt of the Notaries 
harangued, and addrefling himſelf to Pope Martin who 
| preſided, ſaid, That, imitating Feſus Chri# who had 


< penetrated the Heavens by Words and Deeds, he had 
© aſſembled the Prieſts of the true God, on the Occaſion 
* of a Novelty, which had been introduced into the 
Church: That he deſired him to let the Aſſembly of 
the Biſhops know all that had happened in the Affair 
of that Hereſy; and in what Condition it was at that 


| Afterwards Pope Martin made a pretty long Diſcourſe 
to the Fathers of the Council, in which he exhorts them 
firſt to watch carefully over their Flocks by the Example 
of the Shepherds, to whom the Angels announced the 
Birth of our Saviour, leſt the Plague of the new Here- 
ticks ſhould corrupt them. Afterwards he ſpoke of 
Cyrus, Biſhop of Alexandria, of Sergius of Conſtantinople, 


and of Hyrrbus and Paul his Succeſſors, who, ſaid he, 


publickly taught the Error of one Will, and of one 
lingle Operation in Feſus Chrif. He refuted, in few 
Words, the new Hereſy, by the Authority of St. Ba/il, 
writing againſt his Enemies, of St. Cyril, in his Book of 
the Treaſure, of the Epiſtle of Pope Leo to the Emperor 


of the ſame Name, and of Flavian of Conſtantinople. He 


ſpoke, likewiſe, of the Penitence of Pyrrhus, who had 

preſented to the apoſtolical See a 'Recantation of tis 

Erroneous Opinions, but had ſoon recanted again, re- 

turning like a Dog to his Vomit, which had obliged 

him to puniſh him with Depoſition. riot 
| I4 Vol. II. 


not be ſuffer'd in Churches. 
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He ſays, afterwdrds, © that Paul, Succeffor of Sergius 
© ma Letter he had wrote to him, had been fo impu- 
« dent as to maintain his Herefy; and that for that Sub- 
< Jet he had alfo been depoſed by the holy apoſtolical 
See;: That afterwards, to diſguiic His Error, he had 
erſuaded the moſt clement Emperor to pubkſh the 
"Type, in which eluding the Authorities of the holy Fa- 
< thers, that Prince had order'd that henceforwards no 
Mention ſhould be made, neither of one, nor of two. 
Wills in Jeſus Chriſt. But to fay, that Jeſus Christ is 
without Will, and without Operation, is to fay, that 
© he is without Subſtance, and withbut Nature, and 
therefore to deſtroy him. Dennis of bleſſed Memory, | 


6 
c 


teaching, that all that has no Opetation is not, is no- 


© thing, and has no Stability, becauſe Nature is no 
otherwiſe diſcover'd to exiſt, than by the natural and 
ſubſtantial Virtue of operating, which is inſeparable 
from it. He complains of the Violence Paul had 
© exerciſed againſt the apoſtolick Nuncio's, &c. 

All that was done, beſides, in this Council, where 
the Type was condemn'd, may be ſeen at large in my 
Z „ % M er is 
In the Year 650; of Pope Martin 2; of the Empe- 
ror Conſtantius q; the Hereſy of the Monothelites was 
condemn'd in a Council held at Orleans in France; and 
afterwards that Hereſy could never make any Progreſs 
mA... 3 


* 


The Monotheliſm was condemned for the laſt Time 8 


in the ſixth general Council, called in Trullo, aſſembled iri 
the Year 680; of Pope Agatho 3; of the Emperor Con- 


| Bantine Pogonatus 13; as it may be ſeen in my Treatiſe 


of the Councils. Jr a ONE 
The IconocLasTEs, or chonoinachi, i.e, thoſe who 
deſtroyed the Images, appeared in the Year of Chrif 7375 
of Pope Gregory II. 2; of the Eniperor Leo Iſauricus, 1 
to which the Emperor himſelf gave Occaſion ; for hav- 
ing been excited by ſome Magician Jews, he declar'd 
War againſt the Images; and-cauſed them to be pulled 
down in all the Places, where they could be found; pub- 
liſhing an Edict whereby he ordered that they ſhould 
The Iconoclaſtes were condemned as Hereticks in the 
ſecond Council of Nice, aſſembled in the Year of Chriſt 
786 z of Pope Adrian 16; of Conſtantine and Irene $ 
the Hiſtory whereof may be ſeen in my Treatiſe of the 
VVV . . 
In the Year 791; Felix, Biſhop of Urgel, in Spain, 
and Elipandus, Archbiſhop of Toledo, publiſhed that 
Chriſt was God's Son but by Adoption, They were 
condemned in the Council of Natiſlon, held in 792, un- 
der Pope Adrian; and alſo in that of Francfort on the 
Main, aſſembled by the Emperor Charlemagne's Orders 
and where he aſſiſted in Perſon ; together with the Biz 
ſhops of the Provinces of his Kingdom, of that of 
England, and with the Pope's Legates  _ 
The Roman Catholicks rank among the Hereticks; 
Claudius, Biſhop of Turin, who pretended, that no Reſ- 
pect ſhould be ſhown to the Croſs, nor to the Sepul- 
chres of the holy Apoſtles, nor to the Relicks of 
Saints; that Pilgrimages were needleſs, Sc. He began 
to: dogmatize in the Year g ns ae 
In the Year 823; of Pope Paſchal 7; Michael III. 
called the Stoterer, Emperor of the Eaſt, ſhewed him- 
ſelf an Heretick, He began by perſecuting the Orthodox, 
and profeſſing Judaiſm, He turned into Ridicule, and 
denied the Exiſtance of Devils, and the Reſurrection of 


the Dead. He was of ae that Fornication was 


not a Sin, and ranked Judas among the Saints. 

In the Year 1049, Photius, Patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple, began the Schiſm of the Greets; and to publiſh his 
Error of the Holy Gholt proceeding from the Father only. 
In the Year 1058, Berengarius, Archdeacon of Au- 
giers (whom the Roman Catholicks rank among the He- 

reticks) began to teach, that the real Body and the real 
Blood of Chris? were not in the Euchariſt; and afterwards 
having revoked that Sentiment, which the whole Chri- 

ſtian World called then an Error; he pretended, that 
the Subſtance of the Bread remained with the Body of 
Christ: He added, that none but Adults ought to be 
baptized; tho” he recanted at laſt, and died in the Catho- 
, "B 6.” The 
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The BocAxILESs appear'd in the Year 1087, under 
Pope Urban II. and had for Author, Baſil, who was 
burnt by Order of Alexis Comnene, Emperor. They de- 
nied the Trinity of God, pretending that God had a hu- 
man Form, and the World had been created by the 

Devil, Sc. 

Peter and Henry de Bruis, dogmatized in the Year 
1119 ; under Pope Calliſtus II. that Children ought not 
to be baptized, c. 5 

Peter Abellard appear'd in the Year 1144; he admit- 
ted an Inequality of Degrees in the divine Perſons, and 
no Faith without Reaſon, and ſeveral other Things of 
the ſame Nature. <P 

The Car RHARIL, or PaTAR1, publiſhed in the Year 
1153, under Pope Anaſtaſius IV. that the World had been 
made by the Devil; that the Sacraments were of no 
Service, c. | me 9 | 

Waldo, whence his Diſciples were called W aLDENSES, 


or the Poors of Lyons, began to teach in 1170, under 


Pope Alexander II. that the Power of remitting Sins, and 
of adminiſtrating the Euchariſt, was alſo granted to 
Laicks; that the Feaſts and Faſts ordered by the Church 


were not to be obſerved, &c. 


Peter of John publiſhed, in the Year 1 195, under 


Pope Celeſtinus III. that Chriſt's Side had been perfo- 
rated, while he was yet living: That the rational Soul 


was not the Form of the Body : That the univerſal 


Church was the Babylon of the Apocalypſe, and the Pope 


the Antichriſt. | | 5 . 
Almarick, Doctor of Paris, taught in the Year 1209, 
under Pope Otho IV, that the Law of God the Father 


had laſted till the Birth of Chri# ; the Law of Chri# till 
Anarict; and the Law of the Holy Ghoſt would laſt 
to the End of the World, Sc. | 


The Al BIOENSES appeared in the Year 1241, under 


| Pope Innocent III. who oppreſſed the Church, not only 


by their Sermons, but alſo by their Arms. They admit- 


ted two co-eternal Principles, one Good and the other 
Bad, &c. ed * | 


William of St. Amour, Doctor of Paris (whom the Ca- 


tholicks rank among the Hereticks) publiſhed in the 
Year 1254, under Pope Alexander IV. that it was not 
permitted to eſtabliſh, or enter religious Orders, which 


had not Poſſeſſions, at leaſt in common. 


The FRaATRICELL1 appeared in the Year 1276, un- 
der Pope Adrian V. and had for Authors a certain Her- 
mit, and Dulcitius of Navarre. Their principal Errors 
were, among many others, that their Se& was the true 


Church : That they were as perfect as the Apoſtles were; 
that they were obliged to obey no Body ; that the Popes 
had all been Prevaricators from the Time of St. Sylveſter, 
The BecarDs and BEOHIN ES (the one Monks and 
the other Nuns) appeared in 1299, under Pope Boni- 
face VIII. they had for Author one Bogonatus. They 


pretended that a Man could become impeccable in this 
Life; and therefore was no longer obliged to faſt and 


pray; neither could he increaſe in Grace, c. 
Walter Lolard, who appeared in the Year 1309, under 


Pope Clement V. was of Opinion, that God had unjuſtly 


condemn'd Lucifer. 


I find in the Index, John Wickliff, an Engliſhman, 
who appeared in the Year 1372, ranked among the 
Herericks. I alſo find him condemn'd as ſuch in the 
eighth Seſſion of the Council of Conſtance. 


John Hus, a Bohemian, is alſo found in the Index a- 


mong the Hereticks ; and his Sentiments are condemn'd 
as heretical in the fifteenth Seſſion of the Council of 
Conſtance, held in 1412. ON 

The Hvuss1TEs divided themſelves into ſeveral diffe- 
rent Sects; for ſome of them were called Orebites; 
others Thaborites ; others Orphans ; others Adamites, or 
Pichards, becauſe they had for Chief a certain French- 
man, called Pichard, who pretended that he was the 


HERESIES 


firſt Claſs; and is condemned as ſuch in the Council 


Pope Clement VII. they denied the Validity of Infant- 
| Baptiſm, and pretended that if they had been baptized, 


Prophet, even greater than Jeſus Christ the Son of God. 


liſhed in 1564, under Pope Pius IV. that the human 
Nature of Chriſt had been changed after his Aſcenſion, 


demned by the Confeſſioniſts themſelves, taught in 1566, 


i | Po⸗ope Gregory XIII. that the Humanity of Chris, from 

The FLacELLAanTs appear'd in 13523 under 

Pope Innocent V. and uſed to ſay, that none but thoſe 
who were baptized in their own Blood, by whipping 

themſelves with knotted Cords, would be ſaved. They 

| beſides deſpiſed the Sacraments, and other good 


under Pope Gregory XIII. that the Original Sin was 
Works, Se. | | 


Son of God, and called himſelf Adam. 
Bernard of Luxembourg, places in his Catalogue of 
Hereticks, Herman Rufwich, a Dutchman born, who in 
the Year. 1492, under Pope Alexander VI. publiſhed that 
the Soul dies with the | Pp that there is no Hell; that 
Chriſt was a Fool; that our Faith was fabulous, and the 
Goſpel falſe. 5 | 
Martin Luther, is alſo placed in the Index as a Here. 
tick, and condemned as ſuch by the Council of Trent: 
but as he is conſidered by the Reformed as one of their 
Apoſtles, and I write in a Proteſtant Country, I leave 
to the two oppoſite Parties, to diſpute which of them is 
in the Right; though I deſign to give under the Let. 
ter L, an entire Treatiſe of the Origin, Progreſs, Q. 
of Lutheraniſm. by. 

Andrew Carloſtad, Luther's firſt Diſciple, accompanies 
likewiſe his Maſter in the Index, as an Heretick of the 


of Trent. A | 
Balthaſar Pacimontanus, and Bernard Rothman, inſti. 
tuted the Sect of Anabaptiſts, in the Year 1527, under 


they ſhould be rebaptized when they arrived at the Age 
of Diſcretion. | TY, E 
I alſo find Philip Melan#hbon in the Index. He com- 
poſed the Confeſſion of Auſbourg, in 1336; whence 
thoſe who followed it were called Confeſſioniſts. 
I have given a whole Treatiſe of Calviniſm, which 
had for Author John Calvin, who has likewiſe a particu- 
lar Place in the Index; and was fulminated in the Coun- 
cil of Trent. e ods 206-4 : e 
Michael Servetus, born in Spain, appeared in the 
Year 1550, under Pope Julius III. while he was yet but 
25 Years of Age, he boaſted of being a very great Pro- 
phet. He wrote ſeven Books, Of the Errors of the 
Trinity, in which he pretended, that there was no real 
Generation in God, nor a perſonal Diſtinction: That 
Men were not to be baptized till they were 3o Years of 
Age. At laſt he was burnt alive at Geneva, by Calvins 
J.. Oe Og] r 
David George, born at Delpbt in Holland, preached 
in 1558, under Pope Paul IV. that he was a very great 


That he would riſe three Years after his Death, and 
then reſtore the Kingdom of Iſrael. But he has been 
dead almoſt two hundred Years, and is not riſen yet, 
and in all Appearance will not till the laſt Day, when 
he will be condemned to. eternal Puniſhments, with all 


the other Impoſtors like him. 
| Gaſpard Swenkfeld, one of the Confeſſioniſts, pub- 


into the divine, Sc. 
Andrew Ofiander, one of the Confeſſioniſts, but con- 


that the Charity, Juſtice, and Wiſdom of Man, are the 
proper Eſſence of God; and that juſtifies Men, accord- 
ing to the divine Nature only. VV 
J. Brentius, a Confeſſioniſt, taught in 1572, under 


his Incarnation, has always been every where; whence 
the LVBiqueſtis. e 5 

Matthias Flaccius, the principal Author of the Cen- 
turies of Magdeburgb, publiſhed in the Year 1577, 


a Subſtance. | 
Quintin Piccard, Chief of the Sect of the Libertines; 
publiſhed in 1585, under Pope Sixtus V. that it was 
lawful to diſſemble one's Faith and Religion, and to 
communicate with every Body: That there was but 
one Spirit immortal: That the Angels, and Souls of 
Men were not immortal: That Chri# did not really 
die on the Croſs, but in Appearance only, Sc. 
Valentin Gentilis, renewing Arianiſin, began to teach 
in 1558, that the three divine Perſons were three eter- 
nal Spirits, different in an eſſential Number; but that 
the Father was greater than the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, _ | 6; : 
Francis David, taught in 1605, under Pope Pa! * 
i 1 at 
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but the Father was a true God; the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt being only the Virtues of God, not at all di- 
tin from the Perſon of the F ather, either by Relation 
or Efſence. That Chriſt was a pure Man, and was cal- 
led the Word of God, only becauſe he preached the 
Word of God. 


5 SOCINIANS, are a modern Sect of Antitrinitarians, 
| eh 'heſe Ages have revived ſome of the Errors of 


us Samoſatenus, Photinus, and Arius; whence they 
7 arp called Arians, Photinians, &c. tho 
in many Reſpects different from them all. 

Fauſtus Socinus, a Gentleman of Sienna, whence they 
take their Name, was not the firſt Author of the Sect; 
he himſelf affirms, in his Letter to Martin Jodau, wrote 
in 1548, that he advances no Dogma but what had 


been publiſhed by others before him, even in Poland, 


he came to ſettle there. The Truth is, he may, be 
3 ſaid to have refined by his Subtilties, on the No- 
velties that already prevailed there in his Time, than to 


have invented a new Hereſy. 


In his Life, wrote by a Poliſh Knight, we read, that 


= he had not applied himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy 


divine Wo | 

The Hereſy of the Socinians ſpread exceedingly in Po- 

land, Lithuania, Tranſilvania, and the neighbouring 
Places. Raco was their chief School; and there all their 


and Divinity, nor had ſtudied any Thing but Logick, 
till 35 Vears of Age: But had {uns the greateſt Part of 
his Life at the Court of the Great Duke of Tuſcany. 


Upon his retiring thence, he began to think of Religion; 
| and poſſeſſed as he was with the Writings of his Uncle 
Lelius Socinus, he formed a Syſtem thereon. 


Lelius had 
explain*d the firſt Words in the Goſpel of St. Jobn, In 
the Beginning was the Word; by theſe, In the Beginning 


das the Evangelical Word; as if the Beginning there 


ſpoke of, was only the Beginning of the Goſpel. | 
2 his eee never heard of in all Antiquity, 
is followed by Fauſtus, on his Comment on the fourteen 
firſt Verſes of that Goſpel. He adds, that he who is 
called Word, had not been from all Eternity, nor even 
before the Creation of the World; but that by Word 


muſt be meant the Man Jeſus Chriſt, God born of the 


Virgin, under the Emperor Auguſtus. But this is a Para- 


F | dox, which all his Followers do not equally come into. 


However, they all deny, not only the Divinity of Jeſus 


Chriſt, but the Exiſtence of the Holy Ghoſt, the My- 


ſtery of the Incarnation, Original Sin, and Grace. 
Their Sentiments are 


que Filium unigenitum, una cum Santto Spiritu, ex ſacri 
Scripturd confitentium, i. e. the Catechiſm of the Poliſp 


Churches, confeſſing from the Scripture, one only 
God the Father, and his only Son, together with 
the Holy Spirit. WE Fg 
he Socinians are divided on ſeveral Articles; ſome 


of them leave Socinus, as to what regards the Worſhip 
offer'd to Jeſus Chriſt, not being able to conceive how 
ip ſhould be given a mere Man. 


firſt Books were publiſhed. But they were exterminated 
out of Poland in 1635; ſince which Time they have 


chiefly ſhelter*d in Holland; where, however, their pub- 


lick Meetings have been prohibited : But they find Means 


to conceal themſelves under the Names of Arminians and 


Anabaptiſts. | | 


The ARMin1ans are accounted Hereticks, even by the 


Calvinifts themſelves, from whom they ſeparated. _ 
The Arminians appeared firſt in Holland, and are 
ſometimes alſo called Remonſtrants, by Reaſon of a Re- 
monſtrance which they preferred to the States General, 


in 1611, wherein the chief Articles of their Faith were 
laid down. | | | 


The later Arminians carried Things further than Armi- 


nus himſelf, and even came very near the Socinianiſm, 
eſpecially under Simon Epiſcepius. — When the Calviniſts 
upbraided them for renewing an antient Hereſy, already 
condemned in the Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians; they 
replied, that the mere Authority of Men could not be al- 


expreſſed at large in their Cate- 
chiſm, printed ſeveral Times, under the Title of Cate- 
 chefis Ecclęſiarum Polonicarum, unum Deum Pairem illius 
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lowed a legitimate Proof any where but in the Church of 
Rome; that it was not enough to ſhew any Opinion ha 
been condemned, without ſhewing it had been con- 
demn'd juſtly. 5 

On this Principle, the Arminians retrench Abundance 
of thoſe called fundamental Articles of Religion. Not 
finding them all clearly expreſſed in the Scripture, they 
laugh at all the Catechiſms and Formula's of Faith, 
which the former would reſtrain them to ; and were con- 
demn'd at the famous Synod of Dort, held in 1618, 
whereat Divines from moſt of the reformed Churches 
were preſent. 5 

Many among them have quitted the Doctrine of their 
Maſter, relating to the Point of eternal Election and 
Predeſtination. . _ 

Arminius gt that God elected the Faithful out of 
his Foreknowledge of their Faith: But Epiſcopius, and 
others, thinks he elects no Perſon from all Eternity, 
and only elects them at the Time when they actually be- 
lieve. They ſpeak very ambiguouſly of the Preſcience 
of God, which was the principal ſtrong Hold of Armi- 
nius. They look on the Doctrine of the Trinity, as a 
Point not neceſſary to Salvation; and many of them 
held there is no Precept in Scripture, by which we are 
enjoin'd to adore the Holy Ghoſt ; and that Feſies Chriſt 
is not equal to God the Father. In which they approach 
very near Arianiſm. And they generally avoid the Words, 
Satisfaction of Jeſus Chriff, which ſome Charge with So- 
cinianiſm. Though Epiſcopius declares, that Jeſus Chriſt 


has made Satisfaction to God, ſo far as to render him A 
propitious to Mankind. | | 


They preſs with a great deal of Earneſtneſs, a gene- 
ral Toleration of all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion; maintaining that all Chriftians are agreed in the 
eſſential Points; and that as it has never been decided 
by any infallible Authority, which of the many Ways is 
the true one, and the moſt agreeable to the Word of 


God, they ought all to combine on the ſame Footing, 
to compoſe one Church, without ovliging any to quit 
their own Sentiments, or embrace thoſe of others. La 


_ Their principal Writers are Arminius, Epieopits, and 
ich may be added Curcelleus, who has 
collected a Syſtem of Theology, out of the large diffu- 


five Writings of Epiſcopius, with the Addition of many 


Things of his own. Though Curcelleus, it muſt be 
owned, is ranked by the Socinians among their 
Writers. !; - - £6 x mona 
Note, That as I have often mention'd the Word Index, 
at the End of this Treatiſe, I'll conclude it with in- 
forming the Readers what the Index is. 5 
The Ix pP Ex, or Iv DICE, is the Denomination of a 
Congregation at Rome, whoſe Buſineſs is to examine 
Books, and to put ſuch as they think fit to prohibit 
the Reading and Selling of, into an Index. "op 
| Inpicxs, or Expurgatory Indices, is the Name by 
which the Catalogue of prohibited Books are called; 
among which, however, there is this Difference, that 
ſome are condemn'd purely and abſolutely, and 
others only Donec corrigantur, till they be corre&ted. 
Philip II. of Spain, was the firſt who procured an 
Index to be publiſhed of the Books condemned by 
the Inquiſition of Spain. Pope Paul IV. took the 
Hint, and in 1559; ordered the Congregation of the 
holy Office at Rome to print a. ſecond. Pius V. 
recommended the Matter to the Council of Trent, 
who made another. After this the Duke of Alva pro- 
cured another to be printed at Antwerp, in 1575. 
Clement VIII. in 1596, publiſhed a very copious one, 
called by the Name of the Roman Index. — There were 
two others publiſhed in 1583, and 1612, by the 
Cardinals Guiroci and Sandoval; and ſeveral others 
by the Inquiſitors and Maſters of the ſacred Palace. 


The moſt conſiderable of all the Indices, is that of 


Sottomayor, which was made for all the States ſubject 
to the King of Spain, and comprehends all the 


others, coming down as low as the Year 1667. 


HIER O-· 


HIEROGE 


H IEROGLYPHICK, JO Ks Greet is . 

ſacer, holy, and yauPew, ' ſeulpere, to engrave, is 
a Symbol or myſtick Figure, uſed among the antient 
Egyptians, to cover, or conceal the Secrets of their 

Theology. 

Hieroghpbicts are diſtinguiſhed from Symbols, in that 
Hieroglyphicks are properly Emblems, or Signs of divine,” 
ſacred, or ſupernatural Things; and Sede are a 
of ſenſible, and natural Things. 

As the Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, were moſt of 
them Figures of the Planets, of the different Parts of the 
human Body, and of Animals in different Shapes and 
Attitudes, each different Shape or Attitude, though of 
the ſame Animal, ſignifying a different Thing; IH ex- 
plain, in this Treatiſe. ſeveral of them, eſpecially the 
moſt remarkable, and the Explication thereof is moſt 
intereſting, and moſt capable to flatter agreeably our Cu- 
rioſity, beginning by the Planets; raking only Notice of 
the Sun and Moon. 

The Sun tg. I.) was a \ Hiiroglyphick which had ſeve⸗ 
ral Significations; for it has been often uſed both by the 
Pagans and Cbriſtians, to ſignify a ſupreme Being, and 
ſome of the Pagans have even adored him as ſuch; eſ- 
Pecially the Perſians. Pythagoras and Hefiod, wanted 
that he ſhould be reſpected © as ſomething above a hu- 
man Apprehenſion. © 

Among the Chriſtians, St. Gregory the Theologian 
teaches, that God is among the intellectual Creatures, 
what the Sun is among the ſenſible ones. St. John, St. 
Paul, and St. Denis the Areopagite, make often a Com- 
pariſon berween God and the Sun. 

The Sun was alſo the Hieroglyphick of T ruth, be- 
cauſe of its Sim 
have all an Affinity with Truth. 

He is employed by 
Chri#, whom they call the Sun of Righteouſneſs. 


Nothing more proper. than the Sun to ſignify Light, 7 | 


ſince himfelf is the Source of Light. 
He was a Hieroghypbick among the Romans of the 
ſovereign Majeſty of the Empire. 
| Archemides, lib. 1. c. 36. ſays that he was s the Hierogly- 
* of the human Life: That to ſhew the Tranquility of 
that Life, he was repreſented in his full Glory ; darken'd 
and cloudy, to ſignify Troubles and Inquietude. 
The Sun was alſo a Hieroghyphick of the Revolution of 
the whole Year, as regulating the Seaſons by his Courſe. 


When the Egyptians wanted to ſignify a Woman with 


Child, or lying in, they repreſented the Sun divided in 
two, with 2 Star in the Middle of the Diviſion, for a 
Hieroglypbick of the Child in the Womb of its Mother; 

not only becauſe they compared the Belly ſituated in the 


Middle of the Body to the Sun; but, likewiſe, becauſe 


they were of Opinion that he vivifies all Sorts of Con- 


ceptions ; imagining beſides, that a Star borrows its 


Light from the Sun, 'as a Child receives its Aliments 
from its Mother. 

The Moon, (2) was a | Hieroghpbick of human Life, 
becauſe its Face changes every Day, like that of the 

human Life. 

The Chriſtian Church makes it the Hieroghyphick of 
the Aſſembly of the Faithful, which is enlightened by 
the divine Light of the Sun of Righteouſneſs Feſus Chris, 
like the Moon is enlightened by that of the Sun. 


The Moon was among the Pagans, a Hieroglyphick 
likewiſe of Eternity, becauſe it ſeems to have a perpetual 


Rotation, 
On ſome of Fauſtina's Medals is repreſented a Figure, 


holding a Gown with the Left-Hand, and with the 


right a ſmall Bird, with the Moon placed a-top, with 
this Legend, rERNII As, Eternity. , 
On fore of thoſe of the Emperor Severus is another 


Figure, lifting up the Moon with his Right-Hand, and 


this Legend, P ERPETUITATI AucusT. to the Enie 
of Avguſtus, 


painted the Moon her Horns downwarc 


the Feet of the Figure backwards, ar three 


plicity, Viſibility, and Nakedneſs, which 5 
the Chriſtians to ſignify Jeſus 


ET. EE. 
YE 1 . * 
* 0, 
7 * 9 
* WY: * 


PPHIGKS 


'F or a Hicroghpbick of 18 as, * 


e | 
On the Medals of. Anloninus Pius, 15 vepreſented a2 
human Figure wanting to lay hold of the Moon with his 
two Hands, the Moon with her Horns oWnwards, 
and in her Diſk, threę ſmall Protuberances. . 194 

ars of 

Corn; forwards, a Crocodile having her Head erect ; | 
towards the Figure. The Legend ALEXANDRIA, "a 
in all Appearance, repreſented Egypt. 

The Egyptians made a Star one of the Hieroghypbicta 
to ſignif/ God; becauſe they imagined that the fixed 
Stars gave the Motion to the inferior Heavens, as God 
does to all created Beings, It is perhaps for that Rea- 
ſon, that we ſee on the Coin of Pertinax an Image with * - 
the Hands lifted up to Heaven, towards a large Star, 
with this Legend, Prov. Dzos. cos. Il. by zhe Prov. 
dence of the Gods twice Conſul. _ 

From the Planets and Stars, I'll, paſs to the Parts of 
the human Body, beginning at the Head. 

The principal. Hieroglyphick of the Head has always 
been to ſignify the Beginning of ſomething. _ 

A Head with a Diadem is the Hieroglyphick of Sove- 
reignty: It is likewiſe the Hieroghypbicł of Riches, Sect: 
rity, Proſperity, and Providence. OS 


Note That Pierius ſays, that he has ben a Deen of 

one of the Standards of the Emperor Theodofius, which 
. repreſented a Table loaded with Books ranged in Or- 
der, ſome marked with certain Characters, ſhewing, 
as he ſuppoſes, the Contents thereof, and others which 
had no, Characters. In that Table was a little Emt- 
nence, in the Middle whereof were two Genies ſup- 
porting a large Round, with a Head like that of a 
Man, and this Inſcription, Divins PROVIDENCE, 
At each Corner of the Table was a Head like this; 
that on the Right a-topwith this Inſcription, VI R ur; 


hs GLO 1 


1 3 7 e r 
4 


that on the Left with this, Scixncs; that on the 
Right at Bottom with this Inſcription, AuTHrorITyY; 
that on the Left with this, FeLiciry. The ſame 
Author imagined, that theſe Hieroglyphicks concerted 
under the Chriſtian Emperors, ſignified, that the Be. 
ginning of our Actions comes firſt from God, and 
that we muſt next aſk for his Aſſiſtance to help us 
in perſevering, without which it is a facrilegious Te- 
merity to flatter ourſelves with ny: mou of acting 
with Succeſs. 


The Corintbians uſed to tepreſear Fear with the Head 
of Meduſa, which the Emperor Domitian uſed to carry 
before his Breaſt, with a Deſign of rendering himſelf 
formidable to the whole World. | | 

We find on ſeveral Coins, that the City of Rome was 
repreſented by the Head of a Woman, with a Helmet. 
The Egyptians ſignified watching, by two Heads, one 

of a Man looking inwards, and the other of a Woman 
looking outwards, whereby they pretended that the Devi 
had no Power to offend them. 

You'll find often on antient Monuments two Heads, 
with theſe Letters D M, whereby is underſtood that the 
Thing is conſecrated to the infernal Gods; i. e. to thoſe 
who are Tutelaries or Protectors of the Dead. 

Pollux mentions the Coin of Tenedos, whereon, on 
one Side, were repreſented two Heads, and on the other 
a Hatchet, to ſignify the rigorous Puniſhment inflicted by 
a King of Tenedos on his own Son convicted of Adultery, 
according to a Law himſelf had made againſt Adulterers. 

By the double Head of Janus, ſo famous among the 
Romans, ſome imagine that Prudence and Popularity 
were repreſented. 

On a certain Roman Medal was repreſented a * 
with two Heads; on the Reverſe a Chariot drawn by 
four Horſes, carrying Jupiter armed with his Thunder, 
and this Legend, Rom A, which was che Seal © of the Ko- 
man Republic. On 
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and a Scepter garniſhed at the 


a Whip, 
Trophy with a N. which puts a ci- 


End with a Serpent, and Rome near it, 


; the Trophy. 
1 that = — found in ſeveral Places, 
with two Heads, without Hands or Feet, mounted on 
2 quadrangular Column, (5) large a-top, and always go- 
ing in diminiſhing to the Bottom, is the Hieroglyphick 

ncy. 

1 of Heſod are of Opinion, that the 

Gerion with three Heads, ſignify the Moon: Others the 
Month divided into Nones, Ides, and Calends. 9 

The Figure with ſeven Heads, (6) is the Hieroglyphick 
of a Man verſed in all Sorts of Sciences. | 
The Head of an Aſs on a human Body, was the Hie- 
roglypbick of Ignorance. 1 | | 
* Back, ws. a Hieropglyphick of Flight. {8 
The Egyptians made the Eye the Hieroglyphick of 
Juſtice. © Chry/ppus gives bright and quick Eyes to Ju- 
ſtice, which never wink. | 0 
The He was alſo th 
tions. 8 
An ye engraved on the Sole of a Shoe, was an Hie- 
roglyphick for an Atheiſt, 2 
yes without Eye-laſhes, was the Hieroghypbick of a 
laſcivious Perſon, becauſe the Egyptians were of Opinion, 
that in Debaucheries of that Kind, the Hair uſed to fall. 


Hieroglyphick of our Concep- | 


Life, and the Eye ſhut, a FHieroghyphick to repreſent 
_ Death. 115 . a W 
The He- bros, were a Hieroglyphick of Severity. 
The Lacedemonians gave four Ears and four Hands to 
Hieroglyphick. 1 30 D 
An Ear open was a Hieroglyphick of Obedience; and 
an Ear ſtopt, one of Obſtina xy. 5 
A Tongue, guided by a Hand, found repreſented on 
ſome Obeliſks, was a Heroglyphick of Eloquence. 
A Tongue on an Altar repreſented Sleep. 
Homer ſays, Jliad 3. that Tongues cut, 
SR. 5. VVV 
= The Egyptians, to give to underſtand that a Thing 
= had been lightly taſted, propoſed the Fine of 
= a Tongue; the Tip whereof paſſed between the fore Teeth; 
and repreſented an entire Taſte by the Entrance of the 
Throat adhering to the Root of the Tongue. - 
Ariſtander, lib. 1. c. 33. ſays, that the Mouth is a 
Hieroglyphick of a Houſe, the Teeth repreſenting the 
Inhabitants there. 5 
A Heart hanging on the Neck, was a Hieroglyphick of 
Sincerity. | 5 PF 
The Egyptians, to ſignify the Inundation of the Nile, 
repreſented a Heart, with a Tongue fixed to it. 
Fo! was often repreſented by a Heart placed on an 
The Egyptians, according .to St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
5 ny Rage or Indignation by a Heart placed on a 
ridiron, 


Ggnified , 


to Luxury, becauſe they imagined that the Seed falls 
from the Brain through the Vertebræ into the Teſticles. 
Buy the Penig, repreſented on ſo many Pyramids or 
Obeliſks, they gave to underſtand, the Valour or Cou- 
rage of the Perſons buried under, or near thoſe, huge 
Maſſes of Stones. | 3 
The Matrice, was a Hieroglyphick to ſignify a Perſon 
who had been vanquiſhed thro Cowardice, 
The Antients repreſented Continency, by a Man hold- 
ing his Teſticles in his Hand, | © 5 
The Figure of Priapus, holding in his Left Hand his 
Penis erected, and in the Right a Caducee, was a Hie- 
roghypbick of the Sun. FR 
The Navel was, on ſome Medals; a Hieroglyphick of 
Jupiter, as is ſeen. on one mention'd by Pierus, with 
this Legend, EEAEYKEQN IIEIEPIAS ZEYE. Jupiter, 
God of the City of Pieria in Seleucia. | | | 
Among the Egyptians, the Hand was an Hierogly- 
phick of Architecture. | Pg 
| You, Il. 


The Right-Eye open, was a Hieroglyphick to ſignify 


By the Back-bone they Gignified a ſtrong Inclination 


ade wy 


 HIEROGLTPHIC 
Rafe ene 


* 6 
I * 
7 "0 


N 10 
The Vaſbing of Hands (fig. 8.) was an Hieroghphick 
of Innocence. „ 
The Hand extended, ſignified Authority and Power. 
Both Hands in one's Boſom, was an Hieroglyphick of 
Idleneſs, 75 i 
On ſome Medals of the Emperor Claudius, is ſeen a 
ſmall Figure, holding in his right Hand a Cap, and the 


Left open, with this Legend, Liberty of Auguſtus. 


On the Coins of the Emperor Antoninus, Piety, 
repreſented thereon, has her Right Hand open and 
extended, and with the Left putting the Offering on 
the Altar. 105 | 
The Hands tied behind the Back, was a Hieroglyphick 
((( | | 
Vittory, ſeen on the Medals of M. Cato, Pro-pretor, 
ſitting with a Hand open and extended, is a Hieroghy- 
Pbick of Peace, procured by good Councils. 
On the Coin of Gratian, is ſeen a Hand extended to 
a Woman, kneeling on one Knee, with this Legend, 
REPARATIO REI UB. Reparation of the Republick. 
Two Right Hands joined together, were a Hierogly- 
phick of Felicity. eee e | 5 
On the Coin of Adrian, that Goddeſs carries a Ca- 
ducee in one Hand, and with the other lays hold of the 


% 


Emperor, with this Legend, FzLriciT. AvcusTi. The 


Felicity of Auguſtus, But where the ſame Emperor 
ſeems to raiſe up Somebody kneeling, the following Le- 
gend ſhews what the two Hands join'd ſignify, RES i- 
TuTORI GALLIX, To the Reſtorer of the Gauls, 

A Statue without Hands, was the Hieroglyphick of a 


Judge, therefore at Thebes, the Statues of Judges were 
all without Hands, to ſignify that Legiſlators, or 
Judges, ſhould have none for Bribery or Corruption. 

Apollo, to ſignify Wiſdom, of which that God was the 


The Feet walking upon the Water, were among the 


_ Egyptians, a Hieroghyphick of the Impoſlibility of a Pro- 


ject being executed. e RY 
Butt, on the contrary, the Feet ſet firm on the Ground, 
are an Hieroghyphick of a ſtrong Foundation. 


The Egyptian Prieſts repreſented the Winter Solſtice, 


by two Feet in Fetters, to ſhew that then the Sun walks 
ſlower. * ON eo 5 1 5 
Lane, or diftorted Feet, were a Hieroglyphick of 
Iniquity; px. 3 | 555 
The Right Foot extended, and wrapt up, was an Hie- 
roglyphick of Retreat, or Return; as it is ſeen mark'd on 
a Roman Coin, with this Legend, FoxTunz RE DVI, 
To the Fortune returned, NID 5 
When we ſee an antient Statue with a Hand on his 
Head, and as if he was playing with his Fingers, it is a 
Hieroglyphick of Laſciviouſneſs and Effeminacy. © 
The Thumb extended downwards, was, among the 
Romans, an Hieroglyphick of Peace. Extended upwards, - 
an ieroglyphick of Fa vou. e 
A Hand without a Thumb, was an Hieroglyphick of a 
Man unfit for the Army. 4 7: "L 
The Index on the Mouth, was a Hieroglyphick of 
Silence; there is a Statue of Titus Livius on the Gate 
of the Town-Houſe of Padua, ſeen in that Poſture ; 
and in all the Temples of Vis and Serapis, there was an 
Image holding his Finger on his Mouth. ie 
The Egyptian Prieſts repreſented the Stomach by the 
Middle Finger; becauſe perhaps, thoſe who have gorged 
themſelves with Victuals, are ſometimes forced to thruſt 
their Finger into their Throat, as far as they can, to eaſe 
their Stomach. | | 7 | 
The Middle Finger extended was 
of Infamy. 2 et e = 
The Annularis was a Hieroglyphick of the Heart, and 
for that Reaſon the Egyptian Prieſts uſed to adorn it with 
a Ring, and perfume it. It is alſo the Heroglyphick of 
Marriage, of Slavery, and Impetration when put to 
Golan | — ee. = 
Having examined all the Parts of the human Body, - 
which the Egyptians, and other Nations, have bor- 
rowed for Hieroglyphicks, I'll paſs to the Animals 
which have ſerved them for the ſame Uſe, begin» 
ning by the Lyon, e 


alſo a Flieroglyphick 


Te The 


162 
AK The Lion, Hieroglyphick. 


Admet, King, of Theſſalia, cauſed a Lion to be joined 
with a wild Boar, to ſhew the Strength of the Imagina- 
tion by the Lion, and of the Body by the wild Boar. 
The Lion alone was alſo among the Egyptians, a Hie- 
roglyphick of the Strength of the Body.—By the Head of 
a Lion they underſtood Vigilancy and Watchfuineſs. —To 
ſignity an exceſſive Rage, they repreſented a Lion tear- 
ing his own Progeny into Pieces. | 

As the Lion is very fearful of Fire, the Egyptian 
Prieſts, to ſignify a Man poſſeſſed with the ſame Fear, 
repreſented a Lion, carrying in his Mouth a ſmall lighted 
Torch. Pierius ſays, that he ſaw at Rome that Hierogly- 
phick engraved on a Piece of Marble. 
The Lioneſs was moſt commonly the Hieroglyphick of 
a Proſtitute.— In fact, there was at Corinth, joining a 
Temple dedicated to Venus, the Tomb of Lais, on 
which was ſeen the Figure of a Lioneſs holding a Ram 
between her Paws, to denote Laſciviouſneſs. 
A Lion's Skin, was the Hieroglyphick of Virtue. 

On Antiochus's Coin, was ſeen a Lion almoſt couchant, 
with an Owl flying upon him; which was an Hierogly- 


phick ſignifying, that Strength repreſented by the Lion, 


gives Way to Prudence, repreſented by the Owl. 
The Hieroglyphick repreſented on a certain antient 


Coin, with this Legend MIAHTQN, of the Meletians, 


has the ſame Signification, where the Lion leans his Fore- 
fide againſt the Ground, and upon it a Caducee ſtanding 
upright. | | 


The Lions ſet to the Chariot of Obel, Mother of the 


Gods, was an Hieroglyphick to ſignity the Obedience due 
from Children to their Parents. On a Medal of Fauſtina 
is ſeen Cybel crowned with ſeveral Towers, ſetting with 
aà Globe between her Hand and her Knees, and drawn 
by Lions, with this Legend, Matri Magna. _ 
A Lion Rampant (fig. 9.) is the Hieraglyphick of Mag- 
nanimity, — Regardant (fig. 10.) of Circumſpection and 


Caution.—Saliant (fig. 11.) of Expedition, or Celerity. 
Sejant (fig. 12.) of Council. —Paſſant (fig. 13.) of Pru- 


dence. —Gardant (hg. 14.) of Defence. 


The Sphinx (which was ſeen at the Entrance of ſeveral 


Temples of the Antients) with the Head of a Woman, 
and the reſt of the Body of a Lion, was a Hieroglyphick 
that ſignified, that human Nature ſurpaſſes in Excellency 
all other Animals. 2 85 ED ND: 


The ELETHANT, Hieroglyphick. 


: haps when thoſe Animals travel in Droves, the eldeſt 


marches always at the Head. On a Medal of C. Ceſar Dog, a Theologian or Divine. 


is ſeen an Elephant with its Trunk erect, and a Serpent 
ready to engage him. And on another, a Serpent 
which an Elephant treads under his Feet, with this Le- 


gend, Cxsar.—T here is another beautiful Piece of Sil- 


ver Coin, with the Figure of Scipio Africanus, with his 
Helmet reſembling the Head of an Elephant, underneath 
a Plough, with an Ear of Corn in the Fore-part thereof; 
which Hieroglyphick fignifics the Triumph of Africa, and 
the large Quantity of Corn and Proviſions brought from 
thence to Rome. The Legend is, Q. MeTzLLUs 

On the Enſigns of the fifth Legion there were Ele- 
phanis painted, becauſe, during the Civil War between 
C. Cejar and L. Scipio, that Legion aſked to fight the 
Elephants, which they did with much Glory. 

It was decreed by the Senate and the Roman People, 
that on the Coin of Auguſtus, ſhould be engraved a Cha- 
riot drawn by four Elephants, to ſignify his Victories in 
Afia, Tiberius having obtained the Empire, did the 
_ fame Honour to his Father, as it appears by this Legend; 

TIB. Czsar Divi Aucusr. F. Avevsrt. P. M. Tx. 
Pop. XXIIX. Divo Ausr. S. P. Q. R. 


' We fee on a Medal of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 


an Elephant erecting his Trunk in Form of a Roof, 
or making a Semicircle, the End whereof inward, 
with this Legend, MuxirIcEN TIA AvevusTr, the Mus 
nificence of Auguſtus ; whence it appears that the Elephant 
in that Poſture, is a /Teroglyphick to ſignify Munificence. 


HIEROGCGLYPHICKS. 


The Egyptians repreſented in Hieroghyphick Terms, 
an Elephant and a Goat, to ſignify that 'a prudent Man 
avoids with Care, all that has the leaſt Appearance of 
Folly. They painted an Elephant and a Hog, to in. 


ſinuate that one muſt fly the Company of Tatlers, a4 


the Elephant flies the Grunting of a Hog, — To ſignily 

a King who paſſes his Life in Luxury and Indolence' 

they painted an Elephant hunting Rats; an 1. 5 

pation very little becoming a Body fo large and & 

heavy. | | 
The Rninoctros Hieroglyphick. 


Thoſe that ſee the Coin of Domitian, marked with ; 
Rhinoceros, imagine, that it was to applaud and pleaſe 
that Prince, who was the firſt that cauſed thoſe Animal 
to be ſhewn at publick Feaſts. = 


The BuLL Hieroglypbick. 


The Egyptian Prieſts repreſented a Bull crowned 
with the Leaves of a Fig-Tree, for a Hieroglyphick of 
Modeſty. . 5 
| The Horsz Heeroglyphick. 

The firſt of all the Hreroghyphicks of a Horſe, is that 
it ſignifies Var. 8 


Pegaſus, is the Hieroglyphick of the Sun; for there 
is a Pegaſus on the Coin of the Emperor Galienus, with 
this Legend, Sol 1 Cons, Aud. i. e. Auguſtus conſe. 


crates it to the Sun. Tho' on ſome other Coins, as on 

thoſe of Adrian, of L. Papyrius Curſor, the Pegaſus is 

thought to be the Hieroglyphick of Fame. RD 
Some imagine, that the Horſes ſtampt on ſome 


Coins of Itah, are an Hieroghpbick ſignifying that 


: Country. |: 


For on ſome of thoſe Coins, either of Silver or Cop- 


per, is the Head of a Horſe bridled, behind it a Scepter, 


at the End thereof is likewiſe the Head of a Horſe, with 


this Legend, Roma. Unleſs we rather chuſe to believe, 
that by the Horſe is underſtood the Province of Manri- 
tania, taken by Compoſition ; ſince we ſee on the Coin 
of Adrian, a Horſe led by a Man on Foot, with this Le- 


gend, MAURITANIA, 

The Cephalians repreſented, | 
their Coin. The Athenians had reprefented a Horſe on 
one of their Coins, with this Legend, I'EPANOE, which 


was a Hieroglyphick to ſignify the Valour and Experience 


of a Hero, in the Command of the Cavalry. 


By the Repreſentation of a Horſe, the Egyptian Pricfts 
3 | fignified à profane Ma. 8 
The Figure of an Elephant (fig. 15.) was among the 1 | 

Egyptians a Hieroglyphick to ſignify a King; becauſe per- 


The Doo Hieroghpbict. 


Macrobius, Saturn. c. 20. ſays, chat the Figure of a 


Dog, was a Hieroghyphick to ſignify the Remembrance 


of Things paſt 


There is a Medal of C. Manilius, on which is repre- 
ſented a Dog barking at him, which is ſuppoſed to ſignify 
Confidence; becauſe he was ſent | 
meaſure the Frontiers of the Republick. — A Dog is like. 


the Senate, to 


wiſe the Hieroglyphick of Fidelity. 


* 


The Egyptians © ER under the Figure of a 
Dog, their God Anubis. e eee ee 


* 


They likewiſe underſtood by the Hieroglyphick of a 


Dog, with a Diadem or Coronet, a Prince or Legiſlator. 


A Dog with a Leading-Lafh, was the Hieroglyphick of a 


Soldier; the Laſb ſignifying the Oath of a < oldier, and 


The Egyptian Prieſts, wh nting to ſignify the Obedience 
due by a Servant to his Maſter, uſed to repreſent 2 a 


Dag turning his Head backward. ' ; 
On a Medal of C. Poſthumus, is ſeen a Dog running 
with his Tail erect, which is an Hieroghyphick of a Victory 
to come. -— 3 | | 
The Figure of a Man with the Head of a P% 
(fig. 16.) is a Hieroghyphick of Impudence. | 
| : The Monxtv Hieroglyphick. 


The Egyptians wanting to fignify a Man who dil 
ſembled his Vices, repreſented a Monkey piſſing, 4 


likewiſe, a Horſe on 


The Egyptians ſignified by the Repreſentation of 2 


1 


; 
y 
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cauſe when he has gone, he covers his Urine with Earth, 


or ſomething elſe. By the Monkey they likewiſe ſignified | 


a Lover of himſelf. 
The HarT Heieroglyphick, 


tians, by the Figure of a Hart, repreſented 
a Man 2 by Adulation, or Flattery. By the 
Hart, and the Viper, a panick Fear. By a Hart run- 
ning, but looking back, a Man who takes ſome Reſpite 
from his Labours. A Man addicted to Fornication, by 
a Hart, his Genitals tied. By a Hart without Horns, a 
Man deprived of his Employments. | 
A Hart chewing the Cud (fig. 17.) is a Hieroglyphick 
of a Man perfectly accompliſhed. 


The AnT Hieroglyphick. 


The Aut was the Hieroglyphick of Care and Induſtry ; 
of Foreſight ; of Conſtancy in Toils and Labours; of 
mutual Compaſſion ; of different Offices and Manners ; 
of Opulence ; of Vain-Glory. | | 

By the Aut, and a ſmall Bundle of Origan, the Egyp- 


tian Prieſts ſignified Devaſtation. 


The Hoc Hieroglyphick. 
The Egyptian Prieſts underſtood by the Figure of a 


Hog, a dangerous and brutiſh Man ; by a Hog and an 
Elephant, Head to Tail, a Tatler; by a Hog, the So- 


phiſts; by a Hog wallowing in the Mud, an uncivil 
and ill-bred Man; by the fame Animal, Luxury and 


Gluttony. In the Temple of Thebes, there was a 


Column on which were written ſeveral Imprecations a- 
gainſt Menis King of Egypt, who had debauched his 


Subjects from Parcimony to Luxury, from Modeſty to 
Intemperance, and from Virtue to Effeminacy. x. 
A Hog feeding, was the Fieroghyphick of an Epicure. 


The Goar Hieroglyphick. 


By the Figure of a Goat, the Egyptian Prieſts under- 
ſtood a Perſon quick of Hearing. 


The Figure of Pan, was an Hieroghyphick of t e whole 


Mlachine of the World. 


The Sur Hieroglyphick. © 


The Egyptians by the Figure of a Sheep, underſtood 


Folly. 


The Figure of a Sheep, is likewiſe the Hieroghphick of 
Innocence, of Good-Nature, and Meekneſs. | 


Ihe Wort Hieroghphick. 
The Figure of a , with the End of his Tail bald, 


was the E of a Man fallen into the Hands of 


his Enemies. That of a Wolf, with his Tail between 


his Legs, that of Security. That of a Wolf, which a 


Mare kicked with her hind Feet, was the Hiereglyphick 


of Abortion. On the contrary, by the Figure of a Wolf 
biting the Buttock of a Horſe, the Egyptians underſtood 
a Perſon raifed from his Misfortunes. To ſignify a 


Man an Enemy of Sobriety, they repreſented a Wolf 


with his Mouth open. By a young Wolf, they under- 
ſtood Precipitation. By a Man holding a Wolf by the 


The Hy zna Heieroglyphick. 
Ihe principal Hieroghyphick of the Hyæna, was to 
fignify Contention. PP 
To ſignify a victorious Enemy, the Hyena was repre- 
ſented fighting, his Huntſman on the Left Side. The 
Hens was likewiſe the Hieroghypbic of Inconſtancy. 


To ſignify a Calumniator of Perſons dead, the Lalins 


repreſented the Hyæna digging a Grave. 

| The Pax TER Hieroghphick. 

The Egyptian Prieſts ſignified Diſſimulation by the 

Figure of a Panther; becauſe it was imagined the other 

Beaſts take Pleafure to flatter her. 1 85 | 
es The Tyvorx Hieroglyphick. 

Some, to ſignify Revenge, have painted a Tyger teari 

, to ſig) , ha 'yger teari 

2 Horſe in Pieces. Others by a Tyger and a Tre, 


= y a Goat held by 
= the Hair under her Chin, a Riot (fig. 9.) 09 
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would repreſent a Man Enemy of Learning, or of Mu- 
ſick. The Egyptians had not ranked the Yger among 
their Hieroghpbicts. ere AL OED 
The Lynx Hieroghphick. © 

The Lynx, is the Hieroghphick of a quick Sight. : 

7 The Ass Hieroghphick. = 
The Egyptian Prieſts ſignified by the Figure of a Man, 
with the Head of an A, Ignorance of all Things: 


Therefore Jacob who had lived in Egypt, and conſe- 


quently was very well verſed in the Science of Hieropty- 
phicks, after he had compared his Son Tſachar to an Aſs, 
ſays, that he'll die within his Limits, becauſe an Aſs is not 
much uſed to travel. The Aſs was alſo a Hieroglyphick 
of Stupidity, and of Uncleanneſs. Fe tad 

A Running Aſs, was a Hieroglyphick of a fine Enter- 
prize began, but ſoon neglected ; | becauſe the Gallop- 
ing of an Aſs is but ſhort. WL ty 
The Egyptians repreſented an 4s bridled, to ſignify 
the Want of a Capacity in a Man, | 

An Aß lying among Flowers and Perfumes, was a 


 Hieroglypbick of Flattery. 


By an 4 with a Whip behind her, ſignified a Wo- 


man who forſakes the Conjugal Bed for Fear of being 


got with nd,, | 1 | 
The Egyptians, to ſignify a careful Father, and pro- 

digal Children, repreſented an Aſs twiſting a Cord, and 

behind her, Children untwiſting it as faſt as ſhe twiſted it. 


And to ſignify an induſtrious Huſband and a prodigal 


Wife, a Man making a Cord of Hay, and an Als eating 


it as faſt as it was twiſted. They alſo ſignified their 


King Ocbus, a Prince of a ſordid Avarice, by the Fi- 
gure of an Aſs. Es „ RE ad 


The Murr Hieroghyphick. 


The moſt common Signification of this Hieroghphick ; 
is Baſtardy, becauſe the Mule is not begotten of its own 


"wp. | | "BE N 
_ The Egyptians repreſented the Mule to ſignify Steri- 


Prodigies were alſo ſignified by a Mule foaling. 


By the Camel led by a Child, was ſignified a tractable | 
Humour; and: alfo Abſtinence and Frugality ; becauſe 


lity ; becauſe ſuppoſed to be incapable of Generation, 


no Animal, of his Bigneſs, eats ſo little, and can be fo 
long without Eating or Drinking. : 


Ihe Harz Hieroghphick. 
The Egyptian Priefts underſtood by the Figure of the 


Hare, Vigilancy; and likewiſe the Quickneſs of Hear- 


ing; becauſe the Hare has the Ears longer than any 
Animal, in Proportion to the reſt of his Body. | 
The Hare was, beſides, a Hieroglyphick of Fecundity ; 
and of Solitude. 1 e | 
The Egyptian Prieſts ſignified, by a dead Hare with 
a Dog near it, People diſputing for Precedency, or E- 
mulation ; becauſe, 1 Plutarch, a Dog which has killed 
a Hare, tears him with Pleaſure, and delights in his Blood. 


Ko, The Fox Hierogiypbicł. 5 
By the Fox was fignified a deceitful, cunning, trea- 


cherous, and malicious Man. Though the Egyptians 


have not ranked it among their Hieroglyphicks. 

The Antients uſed to ſew a Fox Skin, with that of a 
Lyon, to ſignify a ſtrong Effort done with Art and Cun- 
ning. | a 5 

The Cas roR Hieroglyphick, 


By the Figure of this Animal, the Egyptians ſignified 
a Man who had inſulted a Woman; becauſe this Animal, 
ſeeing himſelf cloſely purſued, cuts his Genitals, and 
throws them far from him, knowing very well that they 
are the principal Occaſion of his being purſued. - 
2 The Mor r Hieroglyphick. 
The Mole is the common Hierog ypbick of Blindneſs 
of a quick Hearing, and of Futurity. | 
| WS 3 : - The: - 


Ln 


> 
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The Rat Hieroghphict. 


The Rat was an Hieroglypbick of Ruin and Deſtruc- 
tion; becauſe they are always gnawing ſomething 
Night and Day. 5 

The Egyptian Prieſts repreſented the Rat, to ſignify 
Choice and Option, becauſe of ſeveral Eatables, he al- 
ways chuſes the beſt. — By a dead Rat, they underſtood 
Imbecility; becauſe he faints away for the leaſt Indiſpo- 
ſition. By the Figure of a white Rat, the Pleaſures of 
Love. 

Some of the Coins of Argos, were ſtamped with the 
Figure of a Raz, | 


The Car Heeroglypbick. 
The Figure of a Mouſe, taken or catched by a Cat, 


ſignified a Man fallen in the Hands of his Enemies, and 


aſking for Succour. . 
The Egyptians, by the Figure of a Cat, underſtood 

the Moon; by that of a She Cat, Lubricity. 

A Cat of Synople, running, his Head turn'd backward, 


in a Field Argent, encompaſſed Gold, was the Enſign 


of the Roman Troop, called Auguſta. 
The SERPENT Hieroglyphick. 


The Egyptian Prieſts, to ſignify the World, repre- 
| ſented a Spotted Serpent biting its Tail; pretending there- 
by to ſhew the Immortality of Things created, whoſe 


Beginning tends towards its End, and the End returns 


to the Beginning. | | 
By a Serpent which had caſt off his Skin, was ſignified 
an old Man, reſtored to his priſtine Juvenility. — By 
one the Tail under his Throat, was underſtood Time; 
comparing the Revolution of the Seaſons, to the Cir- 
cumvolutions of the Serpent. * 
The Figure of a Serpent, with the Head of a Saker, 
within a Braſs Hoop, almoſt in the Form of the Greek 
Letter , ſignified the Maſs of the World. | 


The BasiLis& Hieroglyphick. 


By the Figure of the Baſcliſt, the Egyptian Prieſts 
underſtood a Century and Eternity; becauſe among all 


the Species of Serpents, this cannot be killed by Force, 
his very Sight being mortal to Men. 


The Bafliſt is ſeen on ſome Obeliſks, placed on a 


Column, and his Breaſt erect, FH | 
The Figure of the Baſiliſt ſignified likewiſe a Calum- 


niator, 


Spirit, which they imagined filled up the whole World. 
By the Figure of a Snake, was underſtood the Force 


or Energy of the Diſcourſe, becauſe the whole Strength 


of that Animal, was ſuppoſed to conſiſt in his 
Mouth. — It alſo ſignified Contumao x. 
The Viper Hieroglyphick. 


By the Figure of the Viper, was underſtood a Wife who 
loves her Huſband no otherwiſe than for the Sake of 


gratifying her Senſuality; for the Female Viper (ſays 
Horus) in her Copulation with the Male, thruſts her 
Head into his Throat, and overcome by the extreme 
Pleaſure ſhe feels, cuts his Neck with her Teeth, and 


kills him. | | 3 5 

The Egyptian Prieſts repreſented the Viper to ſignify 
Children who conſpire againſt their Parents. 
The Egyptian Prieſts, to ſignify that a Prince ſhould 
reſide in the Heart of his Dominions, and among his 
Subjects, placed a Viper round-wiſe, and in the Middle 
thereof, the Repreſentation of a Palace. 

On a Medal of the Empreſs Julia Mammæa, is ſeen 
the Figure of a Woman, leaning with the Lefr-Hand on 
« Launce, and extending the Right to a Serpent, with 
this Legend, Juno ConsERvaTRIx, which I ſuppoſe 
is a Hieroglyphick of Dominion and Power. | 

When the Egyptians wanted to ſignify a Prince, 
whoſe Dominion extended no further than over a 
Province only, they repreſented a Serpent cut in Pieces. 

To ſignify a Prince inclinable to Clemency, they 
repreſented a Serpent in his Circumyolutions, and biting 
his Tail. And to ſignify one whq had taken a particu- 
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to ſignify Africa. 


They alſo repreſented it to ſignify that univerſal 


bol of L 


cular Care of his People, they repreſented a Serpex: 
with his Eyes open, his Neck erect, and raiſing up his 
Breaſt. | | 

Epaminondas having been killed at the Battle of May. 
tinea, a Column was erected to his Memory, on the 
Field, with a Buckler, bearing the Figure of a Dragon 
for a Hieroglyphick of his extraordinary Valour. "oh 

Ala was figurated by Three Serpents; which is con- 
firm'd by ſeveral Coins of Silver, with this Legend on 
one Side, Cæ SAR Imy. VII. and on the Reverſe, Ibre- 
Serpents, between them Victory leaning on a Cuſhion, 
the Legend, As1a RecePTa, Aſia Recover d. | 


The Capvuces Hieroglyphick. 


This Hieroglyphick is entirely Egyptian. — By the Ca. 
ducee, which is a Rod, garniſhed with two Serpents 
Male and Female, they underſtand the Birth of Man 
pretending that four Gods preſided at it, viz. Genius 
Fortune, Love, and Fate. Others pretend, that þ 
the Caducee, where the Serpents are placed in a Poſture 
as if they wanted to kiſs one another, the Egyptians un- 
derſtood by it Concord and Amity. ' . 

The Cornu Copia joined to the Caducee, ſignify Feli. 


city, as is plainly ſeen on a Coin of Adrian, whereon 


the Caducee is repreſented with a Cornu Copia, with this 
Legend, FELICIT AS Aud. the Felicity of Auguſtus. 
And on another of the Emperor Severus Macrinns, 
whereon there is a Figure with a Launce in the Left. 
Hand, and a Caducee in the Right, with this Legend, 


FeLiciTas TemeoRUM, S. C. Happy Time, for the 


Order of the Senate. — On one of the Emperor. Veſpa- 
fan, is repreſented a Caducee, with this Legend, P. M. 


TR. P. Cos. VIII. i. e. Military Pretor, Tribune of the 


People, and eight Times Conſul, All theſe Medals were 


 Hieroglyphicks of Peace. 


The northern Wind was repreſented by the Figure 
of a Man with Tails of Vipers inſtead of Feet. 


5 The Scorpion Hieroglyphick. | 
The Egyptian Prieſts painted the Scorpion and the C. 
codile, to ſignify two Enemies fighting with equal Ad- 
vantage. — The Scorpion was alſo a Hieroglyphici: of 


Treachery. — A Scorpion in the Water, ſignified a Ma- 


lice which could do no- Harm. | 


The Scorpions, on ſome Coins of Adrian, is ſuppoſed 


The SALAMANDER Hieroghypbict. 


y the Figure of the Salamander, the Egyptian Prieſts 


underſtood a Perſon environ'd on all Sides with Fire, but 
without being hurt thereby. 
St. Gregory Nazianzene, 


takes the Salamander for | the 


 Hieroglyphick of Conſtancy ; for ſhes is ſuppoſed, not 


only to live in the Middle of Fire, but likewiſe to 

conquer it by extinguiſhing it. — She is alſo the Sym- 

ove. 25 „ 

From theſe Quadrupeds and Reptils, U11 paſs to the 

feather'd Kind, and chuſe among them, ſome of thoſe 

which were made uſe of for Hieroglyphicks, beginning 
by the Vulture. 2 . 


| The VuLTure Hieroglyphick. | 

The Figure of the Vulture was made Uſe of by the 
Egyptian Prieſts, to ſignify the Year ; becauſe when the 
Seaſon is come for her Copulation, ſhe abſtains 5 Days 
from eating or drinking, remains 120 Days with Young 
after Impregnation, employs the ſame Space of Time in 
feeding her Young, and remains the other 120 Days 
without any other Care but of herſelf. By the Figure 
of a dead Vulture, they ſignified a Century, becauſe 
that Bird is ſuppoſed to live ſo long. By the Vulture 
cocking up her Tail, and turning it Northwards, they 
underſtood Nature, becauſe they ſuppoſed, that the 
Vultures being Females, and no Males, they con- 
ceived by the Wind. By the Vulture tearing her Thighs 


to feed her Young withal, they repreſented Pity and 
Commileration. | 


Plunder is alſo 

Vulture, 
The Egyptian Prieſts wanting ta ſignify ſomething 
very 


repreſented by the Figure of the 


bk. AS. 


= 
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; c. repreſented a Vulture with a Beetle; under- 
n two Figures, Pallas and Vulcan. The 
pau Figure repreſen ted likewiſe the two Hemiſpheres ; 


| d Genius. e 
ee The EAGLE Hieroglyphick. 


The principal Signification of the Eagle bas: 


a ny" of the Eagle is alſo employ'd to ſignify 
an Apotheoſe, — On a Medal, the Legend thereof is, 
Divi Audusr I PATRIS, Of the divine Auguſtus, Father, 
is ſeen an Eagle with Fire under her, which is interpreted 
of Auguſtus's Funerals. On another Piece of Money, 
the Legend whereof is, Divus PERT., Prus PaTER, is 
repreſented an Eagle on a Globe, as wanting to ſhew, 
that Auguſtus had been carried into Heaven; for the Le- 
gend on the Reverſe is, ConSECRATIO, The ſame Fi- 
gure is found, in different Manners, on the Coins of 
Antoninus Pius, ſometimes with the Thunder; ſome- 
times alſo, carrying that Prince on her Wings; and 
ſometimes his Field-Bed into Heaven, with this Legend, 
Coxsk RAT 10. On a Coin of Veſpaſſan, is ſeen an Ea- 
gle carrying a Globe, and on her Wings a Tent 
crowned a-top with Flowers. On ſome of Adrian, he 
appears to receive his Scepter from an Eagle; as he 
had received his Crown from Jupiter, as it appears by 
this Legend, PRovipEnTia DEORUMu, By the Provi- 
dence of the Gods. A Medal of the Empreſs Sabina, 


ſhews an Eagle with the Thunder, and this Legend, 


ConSECRATIO. | *; 
By the Pen-Feathers of the Eagle, the Egyptians under- 


ſtood a dangerous Power ; becauſe they pretended, that 


thoſe Feathers, when mixed with thoſe of other Animals, 


bruiſe, and, in a Manner, deſtroy them. They alſo ſig-. 


nified by the Eagle, the Prince who conſults nothing 
elſe but his own Intereſt, having no Regard to thoſe 
of his Subjects; becauſe that Bird is ſuppoſed to deſtroy 
every Thing he thinks proper, to build his Aire or Neſt. 


; E: They beſides repreſented by the Eagle, a Perſon who 
dies of Hunger. 6 n LE, 
== Pindarus deſigns by the Eagle, a quick Wit, be- 


cauſe no other Bird is ſo nimble in catching its Prey. 
The Egyptian Prieſts had another Hieroglyphick, un- 
derſtanding by an Eagle which carried a Stone, a 
Perſon who had fixed his Habitation in a Place, 
An Eagle carrying off a Dragon, was the Coat of 


Arms of the Republick of Lacedemon. 


The Pfœrix Hieroghyphick. OO 

By the Figure of the Phenix, the Egyptian Prieſts 
underſtood a Reſtoration ; becauſe the Phenix was ſup- 
poſed to revive from his own Aſhes ; and likewiſe a long 
Abe. nn.” TONS. e 
The PII AN Hieroghyphick. 35 
The Egyptian Prieſts ſignified by the Figure of the 


Pelican, an extreme Folly; becauſe, when as that Bird 
could build his Neſt on the higher Places, he builds it 
on the lower, where his Young can be ſtolen away. 


Likewiſe paternal Love, becauſe he is ſuppoſed to open 
his Breaſt, and feed his Young with his own Blood. 
The Chriſtians, imitating in this the Egyptians, place 


= the Pelican a-top the Croſs of Jeſus Chrif, to ſignify 
= Compaſſion, _ : Op ch 


The Ow. FHieroglyphick. 


By the Figure of an Ow! placed on an Altar, was un- 


derſtood Minerva; and conſequently Wiſdom. 
The Egyptian Prieſts, by the Figure of an Owl, ſig 


nified Death. To ſignify two Enemies hating one an- 


other to Death, they repreſented the Oui ſucking an 


repreſenting the Owl and. the Sparrow together. — By 
the Owl was likewiſe repreſented Tyranny. | 


The Crow Hieroglyphick. 


. 


By the Figure of Two Crows, the Feyptians under- 


food Marriage; becauſe they are ſaid to follow in their 


Copulation, the Manner of the human Creatures. B 
the Figure of a dead Crow, they fignified a Man who 
had happily ended his Days, and lived long. By the 
Figure of a young Crow, Inquietude; and by that of 
an old one, Winter. ; 


The Se arrow Hieroplyphick, 
Vol. II, 


ment of the Air. 


divine Love, otherwiſe called Charity. 


Bird when ſick, cures himſelf by a Bay-leaf. 


| Place, 


By the Figure of a Sparrow the Egyptian Prieſts un- rits his own Children, becauſe it's ſaid, that he throws his 


derſtood the Term of a Year, or a ſhort Life; becauſe 
it has been diſcovered that the Male Sparrow lives no 
longer than a Year, though this Rule is- not without 
Exception. Wanting to ſignify a prolifick Man, they 


painted a wild Sparrow. 


The LAN NER Hieroghpbicł. . 
By the Figure of the Lanner, the Egyptian Prieſts un- 
derſtood the Sun. Zoroaſter ſays; that Gal has the 
Head of a Lanner (fig. 20. 3 
By the Figure of a Lanner flying, the Egyptians under- 
ſtood the Sublimity of Thoughts, and ſikewiſe Wit. 
To ſignify Parents who neglected or abandoned their 
Children, they repreſented a Lanner ſetting on her Eggs; 


becauſe the Lanner lays three Eggs, ſets on one of them, 


and breaks the two others. In Mn, 

A Lanner flying, is alſo a Hieroghyphick of Celerity and 
Quickneſs. | 1 1 | 

The ſeven Lanners purſuing a Vulture, were painted as 
a Hieroghypbick of the Victory gained by ſeven Per/iart 
Lords againſt Smerdis, an Uſurper of the Throne of 
JF. F 3 
The Lanner with his Wings extended, ſignifies the Ele- 


5 The Dove Hieroglyphitk, _T | 
By painting a black Dove, the Egyptian Prieſts und er- 
ſtood a Widow perſevering in the State of Viduity. And 

by the Figure of two Doves billing one another, they 
ſignified the Inticements of Love. | 
The Chriſtians by the Figure of a D 


ove underſtpod 


The Egyptian Prieſts ſignified likewiſe by the Figure 
of a Dove, the Impious and Ungrateful; becauſe the 
Male being grown ſtrong, beats his Father and expells 


him from his Neſt. They painted a Dove with his Tail 
erect, to ſignify a Man meek of his Nature, who can't be 


provoked at repeated Injuries ; becauſe the antient Au- 
thors had imagined that a Dove had no Gall. By a Dove 
carrying in his Beak a ſmall Branch of Bays, they under- 


ſtood a Perſon recovered from Sickneſs, becauſe that 


The SwALLOWw Hieroglyphick. 


— 


By the Figure of a Swallow feeding her Young, the 


Egyptians underſtood Impartiality, or a Man who divides 


his Eſtate equally between his Children; becauſe the 


Swallow feeds her Young with a marvellous Equality, 
Horus writes, that the Egyptians underſtood by a Neſt 

of Swallows, the Bulk of an Eſtate left to Children, becauſe 
that Bird builds her Neft with ſo much Art and Labour, 


that it may ſerve for her Poſterity, 


The Swallow was alſo the Hieroglyphick of ungrateful 
and inconſtant Friends, becauſe ſhe leaves ſoon her native 


The Swan Hieroglyphick. 
The Egyptian Prieſts underſtood by the Figure of the 


Swan, an old Man who delights in Muſick, becauſe 


the Swan is ſuppoſed to ſing better the nearer he ap- 
proaches his End. Ty rg wn ll 


Ihe Figure of a Swan ſignified likewiſe, a Man who 
_ oppreſſed his Countrymen and Fellow Citizens (fig. 21.) 


For the Swans have this peculiar to themſelves, that they 
fight and eat one another. „ 

There is in the Cabinet of Curioſities of the Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, an Apollo on Marble, who plays on the 


Violin, which he holds in his Left-Hand, and reſting 


it on the Back of a Swan, which ſeems to touch gently 
the Chords with his Beak, as it were to heighten the Har- 


6 mony. This was made for a Hieroglyphick of Muſick, 
gg. They underſtood Succours implored in vain, by | | 


(fig. 22.) | 
The Nich TIN OALE Hieroghyphick © 
By the Figure of the Nightingale, ſometimes is ſigni- 
fied the Spring, and ſometimes Watchfulneſs, becauſe 
he never appears but im the Spring, and is ſuppoſed to 


ſing Part of that Seaſon all Night. 


| The PARROT Hieroglyphick. . 

By the Figure of the Parrot is underſtood Eloquence, 
becauſe no other Animal imitates ſo well the human Voice 
as he does, (fig. 24). : | 

| The Raven Hieroglyphick. 

The Raven is the Hieroglyphick of a Man, who diſinhe- 
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Young out of the Neſt as ſoon as they are capable to 


 fly:—lt is alſo the Hieroghpbick of a Coward. 


The Px acock [Hieroglyphick. | 

The Figure of the Peacock ſignified Juno, becauſe 
that Bird was conſecrated to her. The Ridicule and 
Vanity of Riches was alſo figured by the Feet of the 
Penrock, which are deſpicable when compared with the 
reſt of his Fan. By the Tail of the Peacock, was ſig- 
nified the Viciſſitude of Fortune, becauſe its fine Feathers 
fall every Year at the Fall of the Leaves, and they be- 


gin to ſprout anew in the Spring following. To repre- 


ſent Night, they painted a Peacock making the Wheel 
with his Tail. To ſignify the Day, they painted the 
ſame Tail down. | 


Prodigality was alſo repreſented by the Figure of a 


Peacock; for though he makes Parade of fine Feathers, 
they are of no Uſe to him either to walk or ff. 

The Medals of the Empreſs Domitia bear on one 
Side the Figure of a Peacock, with this Legend, Con- 


con IA Audus r. | | : 
There was a Silver Coin of Fauſtina marked with a 

Peacock, and this Legend CoxsE RAT 10. Another 
under the Name of Diva Paulina, bears the Head of a 


Woman already advanced in Years and vailed behind; 
and on the Reverſe a Peacock, ſupporting the ſame Fi- 
gure ſetting on his Wings, with the Legend Coxsz- 
CREATION hs | e 
IT) he Hen Hreroghyphick. Th: 
The Figure of a Hren or Mermaid, with the Feet of 


2 Hen, ſignified Misfortunes, (fig. 25.) 


The Figure of a Hen ſignified Fecundity, Health, 
and Sec.. 5 
I)!he Cock Hieroglyphick. 


By the Figure of a Cock is underſtood the French Na- 
tion. By the ſame Figure, the Antients underſtood the 
Purity of the Mind, Courage, and Victory, becauſe that 
Bird is ſilent when he is beaten, and ſings when he has 


The Cock is alſo the Hieroglypbick of Impiety, becauſe 


he treads his Mother and beats his Father. 


= The Goosz Hieroghyphick. . 
By the Figure of a Gooſe holding a Pebble in her Bill, 


the Egyptians underſtood Silence kept a- propos, and 


allo a falle Accuſert.. 

Ihe OsTricn Hieroghyphick. af 
The Feathers of an Oftrich being very even between 

them, contrary to the Feathers of all other Birds, have 


been borrowed for a Hieroglyphick of Juſtice and Equa- 
lity; as 1t appears by a Medal with this Legend, T1. 
Czsar. Divi. Ave. F. Ave. P. M. TR. Pop. XXIV. 
 whercin is repreſented a Bunch of the Feathers of an 
Oſtrich, on the Forehead of a Figure, with this Word 


underneath, Juſtitia. 


The Bar HMieregbnbict. . 
The Egyptian Prieſts ſignified by the Figure of th 


Bat, a Man who without Birth, Wit, or Fortune, has 


been raiſed to ſome eminent Poſt, And repreſented like- 


wie by the Figure of three Bats tied together, (fig. 26.) 
mutual Love. e 3 PER 
To repreſent a Miſantrope, or a Man who hated the 
Civil Society, they painted an Ant, and the Wing of a 


Bat; for they imagined that there was ſo great an An- 
tipathy between the Bat and the Ant, that if only a 
Wing of that Animal was placed near a Neſt of Ants, 


none of them dare to come out. 


Ihe BRE Heeroghyphick. — 
The Egyptian Prieſts wanting to repreſent good and 


| loyal Subjects who loved their Prince, painted a Bee, 
repreſenting likewiſe -a King by the Bee, as well as the 


Gift of Eloquence. | | 
The Bees painted feeding, ſignified a Man who thirſts 
after the Pleaſures of this Life. 9 8 
A long Health, without being interrupted by any 


Diſeaſe, was ſignified by Bees placed on a Branch of 


an Olive Tree loaded with Fruit. | 
Heſychius of Feruſalem ſays, c. 5. that by the Hierogly. 
phick of the Honey and Bees, is underſtood a foreign 


In the ſacred Scripture Irreſolution is ſignified by the 
Oſtrich. | | 8 = 


Doctrine, which has a great many fine Words and ng 
Effect. By the Bee is alſo underſtood Chaſtity, 
The FLY Hieroglyphick, #3 
By the Figure of a Fly, the Egyptian Prieſts under. 
ſtood Importunity and Impudence, and likewiſe Ob. 
ſtinacy. | | 
The Fly is likewiſe a Hieroglyphick of Indocility; for 
Plutarch ſays, that there are but two domeſtick Anima); 
which never ſympathiſe with Man, viz. the Fly. and the 
Swallow. | | 2 
The SpipER Hieroghyphick. 5 2230 
By the Figure of a Spider 1s fignified a needleſs Work 
From the Air I'll deſcend into the Sea, and ſeleg 
from among the Fiſhes, thoſe which were employ'd for 
EY beginning by the Dolphin as the mot 
noble. | Ke. 
The DoLeain Hieroglyphick. 7 
By the Figure of the Dolphin was ſignified Agility 
and likewiſe a quick Navigation. 5 
The Figure of a Dolphin tied to an Anchor, ſigniffed 
a mature Deliberation. _ "FL 8 
The CAuæ LEON Theroglyphick. 
By the Figure of a Cameleon is underſtood Cunning 
e Wh 
| The TorToist Hieroghphick. ; 
By the Figure of a Man ſaved from a Naufrage on the 
Back of a Tortoiſe, with à Ray of the Sun which helps 
him, is underſtood a Perſon who deſpiſes the Inconſtancy 
of Fortune. The Head of a Tortoiſe cut, is a Hierogh. 
phick of a Man wounded with ſeveral mortal Wound, 
yet dying with great Difficulty. The Figure of a Ty. 
toiſe walking, is the Hieroglyphick of a lazy and indolen; 
Man. The Figure of the Head of a Tortaiſe ſhewing hi 
Teeth, is the Hreroglyphick of Medicine. 
The Coin of the Pelopone/ians, at preſent Morea, wa 
ſtamped with the Figure of a Torloiſe. TN 
The Crawrisn Heeroglyphick. | 
The Republick of Chis had the Crateſiſb repreſented 
on their Coin, with this Legend a-top KNIQN, and at 
Bottom AEYKINNAE. The Crawf/b laid hold by 
Hand ſignified fruſtrated Hope; becauſe as one endes. 
yours to catch it, it flies back. By the Crawfi/b walking 
ſometimes forwards and ſometimes backwards, was ſig- 
nified Inconſtancy. | 10 
The OvsrER Hieroglhyphick. | 
The Figure of the Oyſter ſignified the human Race, 
becauſe it repreſents the Soul incarcerated in the human 
Body. SET.” | 
1 The CRocop ILE Hieroglyphick. 
To ſignify the Eaſt, the Eg yptians painted two Eyes 
of Crocodiles, as coming out of the Head. And the 


Welt was ſignified by the Figure of a Crocodile laying at 


its full Length upon the Earth. By the Tail of the Cya. 
codile they underſtood either Death or Funerals, becauſe 
ſo ſoon as the Crocodile has catched ſome Animal, he 
makes uſe of his Tail to kill him, The Figure of the 
Crocodile was likewiſe among them the Hieroglyphick of 
Luxury and Perdition. By the Figure of the Crocodil: 
beating himſelf they underſtood Fury ; becauſe when 


that Animal has loſt his Prey he puniſhes himſelf for it. 


The Figure of the Crocodile with his Mouth open, ſig: 
nified an Epicure, There is ſeen on ſeveral Copper 
Coins, a Crocodile tied to a Palm-Tree, with this Legend 


Col. 6. Egyptian Colony; and on the Reverſe two 


human Heads, one looking Eaſtward, and wearing a 
naval Crown with theſe Letters a-top, IMP. i. e. Em- 


peror; whereby the Crocodile is ſignified Egypt, and 


its being tied to a Palm Tree ſignifies the Victory of 
Auguſtus, which he cauſed to be engraved on an Obeliſk. 
As to the two Heads, I believe one is of Auguſtus and 
the other of Agrippa. | 
Another Piece of Silver of Auguſtus is ſtamped witl 
the Figure of a Crocodile, with this Legend a-top, 
Acvpro, at Bottom CayTa, and on the Reverſe the 
Head of Auguſtus, with this Legend round it, CAR 
Divi F. Cos. VI. there is alſo a Coin of L. EL. AUREL 
Commop. where the Emperor Commodus under the Ft 
gure of Hercules, tramples on a Crocodile with his Right- 
Foot, holding in his Left-Hand a Club, and giving _ 
GS: 4: =" *qþ 


ment, or Perfection. 
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4c Right, Ears of Corn to Egypt, which preſents him 


with a Syſtus, the Legend IN pULOEN TIE Avus, 


20 the Indulgence of e | 


The Sza-Horss Hieroglyphick. 


5 10 Egyptian Prieſts to ſignify Impiety, Ingratitude, 


and Injuſtice, painted a See-Horſe, and ſigniſied that 


0 was preferable to Impiety, by the Head of a Caſſo- 
_ Dd nth Foot of a Sea-Hor/e, (fig. 27.) : 


The LamPREY Hieroglyphick. 

By the Figure of the Lamprey, the Egyptians ſignified 
thoſe who loved Foreigners; becauſe the Lamprey comes 
out of the Water to fray with the Serpent. 

N The FRO em. FOLK 
| tians to ſignify a Perſon without Shame 
RE 1 7 becauſe it is ſuppoſed that ſhe has Blood 


no where elſe but in the Eyes; and alſo underſtood 


thereby a needleſs or criminal Curioſity. ; 


There was ſeen at Sazs, on the Portal of a Temple 


icated to Minerva, a Child, an old Man, a Falcon, 
A d a Sea-Horſe, (fig. 28.) which ſignified the 


Condition and Fragility of human Life: Which from its 
| Infancy tends towards old Age, and returned again to 


Infancy. By the Falcon was underſtood our intellectual 


Faculty, which is a Participation of the Divinity ; Death 


by the Fiſh, by reaſon of the Sea, which the Egyptians 


called Ruin and Deſtruction; and Violence by the Sea- 


Horſe, becauſe he does not even ſpare his own Father 
which he kills to enjoy his Mother. 3 


Note, That beſides the natural Productions heretofore 


mentioned, the Egyptians and other People of Anti- 
quity, uſed to have Recourſe to Art likewife to bor- 


row from it ſeveral of their Hieroglyphicks ; therefore 
as I have explained a great Number of the natural 


Productions applied by them to that Uſe, I mult en- 
deavour to do the ſame of the artificial ones, begin- 
ning by the Circle. ao 


„ The CIRcLE Hieroglyphick,  _ 
The Egyptian Prieſts, with regard to that Beginning 


and End, which is inviſible, underſtood God by the Fi- 


gure of the Circle. The ſame Figure ſignified likewiſe 


Perfection, among ſome Nations, who after the Sacri- 
| fice uſed to make a Circle on the Altar with the Blood 


of the Victim, which Ceremony they called Accompliſh- 
By the Figure of a Circle was underſtood the Courſe 


of a Year, in Conſideration of the Gold Circle which 
Cambyſes carried off from the Sepulchre of Simand, and 


which had in Circumference 365 Cubits, and a Cubit in 


| Breadth, each Day of the Year being engraved on each 
| Cubit, according to the diurnal Courſe of the Planets. 


The winged Sphere wreathed about with Serpents, was 


the Hieroglyphick of the Spirit and Soul of the Univerſe, 


(fig. 29.) | N 3 | | PIY s 
| The SQuaRE Hieroglypbick. 
The Egyptian Prieſts, by a quadrangular Figure, un- 


derſtood Wiſdom ; becauſe they ſuppoſed that Form 
* the molt ſecure Foundation, DE | 


The Pyramaip or OBzL13K Hieroglyphick. 


By the Figure of a triangular Pyramid or Obeliſt, the 
Antients underſtood the Divinity z as conſidering the 


Number Three the molt perfect Number. py 
The Figure of an e Triangle was the Hiero- 

glyphick of Humanity. & 

EN The Cay Hiereglyphick. hs 
By the Figure of the Cap was underſtood Liberty; 

therefore we ſee often on antient Coins the Repreſenta- 

tion of a Cap, with this Legend, LIBER as, Liberty: 

As on the Coin of J. Claudius, whexeon is ſeen a Figure, 


holding a (Cap in his Right Hand, with his Left open, and 


this Legend, LIBER TAS AvcusT1, the Liberty of Au- 
guitus, Likewiſe on the Coin of Antoninus, the Cap is in 
the Left Hand, and in the Right a Battle-Ax, with this 
Legend, LI BERT As Cos. III. tbe Liberty of the Conſul 
for the fourth Time: But on the Coin of Caracalla, 
that Liberty, beſides the Rod and the Cap, has a Star 


before it. | 
On ſome of the Medals of Brutus are ſeen two Pionards 


with a Cap, which Dion imagined to ſignify that Caſius 


and Brutus were the Liberators of their Country ; be- 


cauſe the Pionard ſignified Murder, and the Cop Liberty. 


On the Coin of Galba is repreſented a Figure with a 
Javeline and a Cap, with this Legend, Linzz tas Pur- 
LICA, the publick Liberty : The ſame is ſeen on ſome 
of the Coins of Nerva. | 
The Romans have always conſidered the Cap as a 
Hlteroglyphick of Prieſthood ; becauſe the Prieſts Flamines, 
eſtabhihed by Numa, were thus denominated from Pilens + 
a Cap, as if one would ſay Pileamints. N 

| The Gown Hieroglypbicł. 1 

By the Figure of a Gown was underſtood a Man em- 
ploy'd in the Management of publick Affairs, or in the 
Legiſlature; the ſame Figure ſignified likewiſe Peace or 
Tranquility. : LE „ 

| The HELMET Hieroglyphick. 


The Figure of a Helmet ſignified War. 


4 1 The VEIIL Hieroghyphick. : 
By Figures we ſee repreſented veiled, on Medals with 
this Legend, PunrerTi®, is underſtood Chaſtity. On 
one the Legend thereof is Sa BIXA AvevsTa Hapri- 
AN1 Aud. SasINR AvcusTa, of Hadrian Auguſtus, is 


ſeen on one Side a Goddeſs fitting and veiled, and car- 
Tying the Index in her Boſom with this Legend, Pu pi- 


oil, Pudicity. On another of Horennia is the Figure 


of a Woman fitting, with a Staff under her Left-Arm, 


and with the Right-Hand covering her Face with a a 
Veil, with this Legend Pupicitia Aud. n 
125 The Gix pr, or BzLT Hieroglyphick, 


i9 By the Figure of a Girdle, the Greeks, Latins, and 


Hebrews underſtood Virginity : —It alſo Ggnified 
Strength and Virtue, By the Figure of a Girdle looſened 


or untied, was underſtood a Woman who had been de- 


livered of her firſt Child, —_ It 
Wir The RING Heerophyphick, 5 
"The Figure of a Ring was a Hieroglypbick of Faith 


and Honour, and among the Romans of Nobility. 


The DrApDbEM Heieroglyphick. 


The Diadem ſignified Royal Power or Authority, as 
WHITMORE HH TE IT Gn LO ONS 
The Crown Heieroghpbick.) e 

The Figure of a Crown was a Hieroglyphick of the 
Laws eſtabliſhed for the good Order of a State, becaufe 


_ thoſe Laws keeping the Subjects in Subjection, are ſig- 


nified by the different Circles a Crown is formed of. A 
Crown of Roſes or rather Flowers, was a Hieroglyphick 


of Mirth. 


The ScrprI Hieroglypbick. 

The Scepter ſignified a Kingdom. 5 

| The NECEKLACR Hieroglyphick. . 
A Necklace or Gold Chain, ſignified a ſolid Virtue, 


Note, That as the precious Stones have alſo been ranked 
among the Hieroglyphicks, it is but juſt, in order to 
render this Treatiſe more perfect, to mention them 
here, beginning by the Diamond. | 5 


| The Diamond Hieroglyphick. 5 
The Figure of the Diamond ſignified Strength and Con- 
ſtancy, becauſe it can neither be broken nor conſumed in 
the Fire. It was alſo a Sign of Impetration among the 
CN. | e | 
4 On, The SapPHIRE Hieroglyphick. "3 
The Sapphire ſignified the Sovereign Sacrificature, be- 
cauſe that Stone was ſuppoſed to draw a certain Virtue 


from Jupiter and Saturn. It alſo ſignified the Empyreum. 


| The EMERALD Hieroglyphick, 
By the Emerald was underftood Virginity, becauſe 
it was ſuppoſed that this Stone breaks of itſelf in the 


Abt of Venery, | 


The AuzTaHYsST Hieroglyphick. 
The Amethyf ſignified Sobriety, 


Note, That all the different Sorts of Arms, were alſo 
uſed by the Antients for Hieroglyphicks, v. g. - 


To ſignify an heroical Virtue, they commonly painted 
their Gods and Goddeſſes arm'd Cap-a-pie 
The Greeks by painting theirs armed, underſtood that 


all are ſubject to the Fate of Arms. 


The Lacedæmonians painted Venus armed, to ſignify 
an heroical Virtue in a Woman. 

In ſeveral Places, and on ſeveral Medals, the Figure 
of Mars the Avenger is ſeen, with the Launce and the. 
Buckler; which is an Hzeroghyphick of War. 


The 
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The Bow and the Axrows FHieroglyphicks, 
When the Egyptian Prieſts wanted to ſignify ſome 


Tumult, or the Beginning of a War, they repreſented 


a Figure ſhooting with a Bow; but in the Figures of 
Apollo and Diana, by the Bows and Arrows are under- 


ſtood the Rays of the Sun. On the Coin of Galienus, 


is the Figure of an Archer, much like the Sagittarius of 


the Zodiack, with this Legend, AroLLini Cos. Aud. 


The Quivzr Hieroglyphick, 
By the Repreſentation of the Quiver, was underſtood 
Heart and Counſel. | be: 


Note, That ſome Meteors were alſo ranked among the 
Hieroglyphicks, particularly Thunder. 


When the Egyptians wanted to ſignify or expreſs 


Fame, they painted a Thunder-Bolt, By the Figure of 


a Thunder-Bolt, was alſo underſtood Celerity ; as it appears 
by the antient Coins, eſpecially by that with this Le- 
gend, Q. PniLipPus, whereon is ſeen a Horſe on a 
full Gallop, with his Tail erect, the Thunder following 
it, and a Picque upright; which ſignified his-Expedition 
in the Management of publick Affairs. Eos Ly: 
On ſome of the Coins of Antoninus Pius, and of Nerva, 


is repreſented a Thunderbolt laying on a Bed, which is 


underſtood to ſignify Clemency. | 
I!be Sni Hieroglhyphick. W 
By the Figure of a Ship was underſtood Felicity, as 1s 


plainly ſeen by ſome antient Coins, particularly that of 
Adrian, whereon is repreſented with this Legend, Fx L1- 


ciTaTi Aud. To the Felicity of Auguſtus. And under- 


neath the Ship, S. C. Cos. III. P. P. i. e. By Ordinance 
of the Senate, three Times Conſul, On ſome of the Coins 


of Auguſtus is ſeen a Galley with Oars, with the ſame 


Legend, FELICHT ATI Ave. EY Obs | 
Among the Athenians, the Figure of a Ship was an 
 Hieroglyphick of Preſervation. 5 
On the Coin of the Tyrians, was repreſented a Ship 


with this Legend, BAZIAEQE AHMHTPIOT TYPINN. 


Of Demetrius King of the Tyrians; giving thereby to 
underſtand, that they were the Inventors of Naviga- 
tion, There is, beſides, another Coin, with a Galley or 


Ship, and on the other Side a Head, wearing a Crown 


compoſed of Bays, with this Legend, BAZIAEQE AN- 


TIOXOY EIAQNIQN. Of Antiochus King of the Si- 
The Ship repreſented on the Coin of Agrippa, with a 
Trident at the Poop, is a Hieroglyphick of the naval Vic- 
Ihe Ax choR [eroglyphick. if 
An Anchor, environ'd with a Dolphin, ſignifies Haſte, 
By the Figure of a Ship at Anchor, the Egyptian 


Prieſts underſtood a profound Security. The Figure of 


the Anchor ſignified, likewiſe, according to Pindarus, 


Bridle or Reſtraint. 


On the Coin of Seleucus, is repreſented an Anchor, be- 


cauſe from his Birth he was marked on the Thigh with + 
the ſame Figure. 5 FC I 
The Rvpper Hieroghpbick. 


By the Figure of the Rudder of a Ship, was under- 


ſtood the Government of a State; therefore the Antients 


painted the Goddeſs Fortune, holding with her Right- 


Hand the Helm of a Ship, and in the Left a Cornu 
Copia. — But as that Goddeſs was very prone to Incon- 


ſtancy, ſhe was ſometimes repreſented ſitting on a Ball, 
in which Poſture ſhe is feen on the Coin of Nerva, with 
this Legend, Fox r. RED. S. C. i. e. The Fortune re- 
turn'd by Arrest of the Senate, On another Sort of Coin, 


of the ſame Emperor, Fortune is repreſented ſitting, 


guiding an Helm or Rudder with her Hand, and which 


the lifts up with her Feet, and this Legend, Fox T uNÆ 


REDVci, To Fortune return'd. 


On ſome of the Coins of Adrian, Fortune is repreſented 
with a Helm placed on a Ball. 


The Coin of Septimus Geta, has the Figure of For- 


tune ſitting, a Rudder and a Cornu Copia, with this Le- 


gend, For. Ren. To Fortune return'd. 

On the Coin of Domitian 1s the ſame Figure, the ſame 
Rudger, the lame Cornu Copia; but the Legend is quite 
different ; for it is this FoxTuna AvucvusTi, The 


| Fortune of Auguſtus, as if Fortune had never changed 


L 


with Reſpect to him. < | 
The Fisyu1nc-Hook Hieroghpbick. 
The Figure of the Fiſbing-Hooł ſignified Deceit and 
Falſhood. | by | 
The TzxipenT Hieroglyphick. 5 
By the Figure of the Trident, was underſtood Open 
Force. | | 
The Tyrzt Juccs Hieroglyphick, 
By the Figure of Three Juggs, the Egyptians under. 
derſtood the River Nile. 
| The Lame Hieroglyphick. 
The firſt Signification of the Lamp, is to repreſent the 
human Life ; becauſe the Oil which ſerves to feed ang 
maintain the Light, repreſents the radical Humour of 


our Bodies, which entertains the natural Warmth, which 


failing, our Life muſt be at an End. Light was alſo an 
Hieroglyphick of Nobility and Fame. | 
Ihe Toxcn or FLamBeav Hieroglyphick, 
=” the Torch or Flambeau, the Egyptians underſtood 
_OVe, | 
By Two Flambeaux tied together, a Separation between, 
was ſignified a mutual Love. But if they were painted 
the Light downwards, they ſignified the Funerals of 


Lovers. 


Note, That Mufick ſupplied, likewiſe, the Egyptian 
Prieſts, and other antient People, with ſeveral of her 
Inſtruments for their Hieroglypbicks, viz. 


The LyRE Hieroglyphick. 


DE principal Signification of the Figure of a Lyre, 


was a ſound Judgment. | | 
By the Figure of the Tyre, or Violin, in the Hand 
of Mercury, was underſtood the Union of ſeveral diffe- 


rent Subjects. 


By the Tyre repreſented on the Coin of Nero, is un- 


derſtood his Paſſion for Muſick. wy” 


The FLuTz Hieroglyphick. 

The Egyptian Prieſts, wanting to repreſent a Perſon 
who had for a conſiderable Time loſt his Senſes, but re- 
covered them at laſt, painted a Flute, becauſe it di- 
verts us, and makes us forget all our Troubles and 
% T5: | | hg 
The Flute painted together with a Hart, is an Hiers- 
glyphick of Adulation  , | 
Ihe TRuur ET Heeroghyphick. 

The moſt common Signification of the Figure of 2 
Trumpet, is Fame. Therefore the Romans placed a-toßp 


of the Temple of Saturn, two Tritons ſounding the 
Trumpet with their Tail hidden, to ſignify that the Hi- 


ſtory of what had paſſed ever ſince Saturn to their Time, 
was clear and apparent. Re | | 


Note, That the Antients had even borrowed from the 
Workſhop of a Smith, ſome of their Hierogh- 
Pbichs; as | | CER 5 


The AxvIL Hieroghypbhicck. 
By the Figure of the Anvil, was underſtood Patience 
in the greateſt Adverſity. — By the Figure of Juno, with 
two Gold Anvils, tied at her Feet, was ſignified the 
Earth and the Water. 8 „ 
. The Hammer Hieroglyphick, | 
The Signification of the Figure of the Hammer, was 


Inſtigation to Evil. | 


The Crains and FETT ERS Hieroglyphicks. 
The moſt common Signification of the Figure of 
Chains or Fetters, was Love. | 1 
The Lacedemonians uſed to paint Love, under the 


Name of Morphos, with Fetters on her Feet, which Pau- 


ſanias interprets of a conjugal Chaſtity. 
The Arcadians uſed to repreſent Minerva with her 
Thighs chain'd, to ſignify the Wound ſhe received 
from ſeuthis, Chief of the Arcadians, while ſhe was 
endeavouring to perſuade him, to continue in the 


Alliance of the Greeks. 


Chains, Cuffs, and Fetters, ſignify moſt properly the 
State of Marriage, (fig. 30.) | 


Note, That the Egyptians, and other\Nations, have alſo 
ranſacked the Vegetable World for Hieroglyphicks 3 
as it will appear by the ſeveral Plants, &c. I an 

going 


a2 Crown. 
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going to reprefent and explain as ſuch, beginning 
by the Palr re. „ „„ 
The PALIM-TREER Hieroglypbick. 55 
Among the ſeveral Hieroghypbick Significations of the 
palm Tree; the following are the four rincipal which 
are, that it ſignifies Year, Month, uſtice or Impar- 
r 5 hat 27. | 
_— the Gaered Hieroglyphicks, by the Figure of 
x Palm-Tree is underſtood Innocency and a good Life. 
The LavREL Hieroghphick. 
Apbiboneus ſays, that the Laure! is an Hieroghphick 
of Prophecy. Proclus informs us, that it is the Hie- 
roghpbick of Health, or of | Preſervation. The Laurel 
is alſo an Hieroglyphick of Victory. e 
The MyxrIE-TREE Hieroghpbict. 
The Crown of Myrtle, the Roman Soldiers were 
crown'd with, ſignified a War, conducted without Ef- 
fuſion of Blood. The Branch of Myrtle, which the 
Antients preſented one another with in their Rejoicings 
and Feaſts, was a Sign of Mirth. 5. 
N The Oax Hieroghyphick. 
By the Figure of an Oak, was ſignified ſometimes 
the Strength of Body, and ſometimes Length of Time. 
On a certain Coin which has the Dorick Legend, 
ENEIPQTAN, is ſeen an Eagle treading under her Feet 
a Thunder-Bolt and two Branches of Oak in the Form of 


On the Coin of Caligula there is a Civick Crown made 
of Acorns, with this Legend, S. P. Q. R. PP. Os 
Cives Srxvaros, The Senate and the Roman People, for 
having preſerved the Citizens. Which proves that the 


Oak was likewiſe the Hierog lyphick of Preſervation and 


Security. 5 Tal 
9 89 0 The Ivy Hieroghyphick. 


By the Toy was underſtood Antiquity, becauſe it al- 


EL ways grows round the Trees, or old Buildings, Sc. 
33 By the Poets being ſometimes crowned with Iuy, was 
underſtood, that they were ſubject to be delirious, or 


that if they were ſo very jealous of a Rhime, they were 
not ſo of their Reaſon, with which they made but too 
often a Divorce. 1 T9 6 Of. 33 
| The CyPxess Hieroglyphick. HEE 


The Egyptian Priefts have not ranked the Cypreſs 


among their Hieroglyphicks, and none but the Greets 


and Latins have Significations for it; and particularly 


BS this, that the Figure of a Cypreſs ſignifies a Place pol- 
== Jluted by the Death of Somebody. DOT ps 
= Somc Authors ſay, that the Cypreſs is the Figure of 


the Death, or Sepulchres of Perſons diſtinguiſhed by 
their noble Birth; and Thucydides informs us, that the 
Coffins of thoſe killed in the Defence of their Country, 
were made of Cypreſs, VVV 
By Branches of Cypreſs engraved on Sepulchres, was 
underſtood, that the Deceaſed were recommended to the 
infernal Gods. | | | 
The Figure of a Cypreſs, ſignified, likewife, Words 
wit bout Deeds; becauſe the Cypreſs, tho* a beautiful Tree, 


| = produces no Fruit. 


The Ot1ve-Taze Hieroglyphick. 


We fee on ſeveral antient Coins and Medals, that 


the Olive-Tree, 


with a Caducee, is an Hieroglyphick of 
Felicity. | ET 120 7 Loa, 


is underſtood Alms. 


Manſuetude and Clemency, are alſo underſtood by 
the Figure of the Olive-Tree. | 


In the Scripture, Abundance or Plenty, is often figu- 


red by the Olive-Tree ; and likewiſe Hope, becauſe 
always green. — The Olive-Branch is an Hieroglyphick 
of Peace. e | . | 
8 The VIxE Hieroglyphick. 
By the Figure of the Vine, the Egyptians, and other 
Nations, underſtood Joy and Mirth ; and likewiſe Liberty. 
The Wine offered in the Sacrifices, was a Sign of 
Blood therefore the Egyptian Prieſts abſtained from it. 
The Fic-TREEt Hieroglyphick. ey 
Crates, by a Fig-Tree planted on a ſteep Rock, un- 
derſtood a Perſon loving Adulation or Flattery ; the 
Fruit whereof is only devoured by Birds of Prey, as 
the Fortune of ſuch a Perſon is diſſipated by Adulators. 


The Religion of the Cyrenians, was figured by ſeveral | 


es, crowned with Fig-Leaves. 


13 Vol. II. 


| The Egyptians, by the Figure of the Radiſb, 


ſupporting with his Head a golden Globe. He had 
7" 8 „ OO f 


| The PrAch-TREE Hirroghypbick. 
Among ſeveral Figures uſed by the Egyptians to ſignify 
Silence, the Peach-Tree was one of them. POTS: 
By the Figure of a Peach, with but one Leaf, Truth 
was ſignified. And by the Stone of a Peach, a barba- 
rous Action, or Murder. A Peach in a Scale, was the 
Hieroglyphick of the Flower of the Ape. | 
The PouRORANAT E Hieroglyphick. : 
The principal Signification of the Pomegranate, is the 
Aſſemblage of ſeveral Nations into one. | 
From Trees PIl paſs to the Flowers, which have alſo 
been uſed for Hieroglyphicks. | naw. chang 
5 The Ros E Hieroglyphick. | 
The principal Signification of the Roſe, is the Fragi- 


ty of human Life, which paſſes in an Inſtant like the 


Beauty of a Roſe, 

The Wir LitLy Hieroghypbict. | 
Buy the Figure of the White Lilly, was underſtood 
Hope; in fact, on a Coin of the Emperor Alexander 
Pius Aug. 1s repreſented a Goddeſs holding a White Lilly 
in her Right Hand, with this Legend, SPES PunLica, 
the Publick Hope. On the Coin of Tib. Claudius, is the 
ſame Figure, with this Legend, Syzs Aucusr A, Au- 
guſt Hope. The fame is ſeen on the Coin of Adrian, 
with this Legend, Spzs P. R. the Hope of the Roman 


R 


In the facred Writ, the bite Lilly is ſometimes an 
Hieroglyphick to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, and ſometimes to 
ſignify the Angels. DE 8 

The Antients ſearched alſo their Hieroghyphichs in their 
Kitchen- Garden, among the Pulſes, or Legums, viz. 
it The Onion Heeroglyphick. | 


Buy the Onion, the Egyptian Prieſts underſtood the 
Moon, and even ador'd her under that Figure; becauſe 


they imagined, that the Onion, either whole or cut in 
Pieces, repreſented all the Phaſes of the Moon. 

. The Ravpisn Heieroglyphick. 5 
ſigni- 


fied the Sun, becauſe they imagined that the Radiſb 


repreſented the Sun, as the Onion does the Moon. 


Note, Having thus ran thro* the Animal, Mineral, and 
Vegetable World, in Queſt of the Hieroghyphicks of 
the Egyptians, and other Nations, and even ranſacked, 
for the ſame Purpoſe, the Workſhops of ſeveral Me. 
chanicks, I'll conclude this Treatiſe, by the Explica- 

tion of the different Figures of the heathen Gods, 
which were all ſo many Hieroglyphicks. 


The God Enzepn Heeroglyphick © 

The Egyptians, by their God Eneph, underſtood, hie- 
roglyphically, the Creator of the Univerſe, whom they 
repreſented under a human Figure, his Cloaths Sky- 


blue, with a Feather on his Head, a Girdle, and a 


Scepter in his Hand. The Feather ſignified the Creator, 


wiho is difficult to be found, who cannot be ſeen, is 


incomprehenſible, or above human Underſtanding. 
The human Form denoted that he was Author of Life, 


and that he is ſuſceptible of a Motion which can be con- 


ceived. The Scepter ſignified his Power over all created 


Beings. And by the Zone or Girdle, was underſtood 5 


the Origin and End of natural Things. They beſides 


. | : \ repreſented the ſame God with an Egg coming out | 
In ſeveral Places of the Scripture, by the Olive-Tree 


of his Mouth; which ſignified the World created by 
the Word of God. 5 . 
N | The God Pan Hieroglyphick. NE 

The Antients repreſented Pan in the Form of a Goat, 
the Face red, the 3 hairy, the Feet of a Goat, and 


covered with the Skin of a Panther, holding in one Hand 


a Flute, and in the other a Crook. They pretended 


that this monſtrous Figure was that of the Univerſe; for 
by the red Face, they underſtood the Air; by the two 
Horns, the Sun and Moon; by the Skin of the Panther, 
the Variety of the Stars; the lower End of his Body was 
hairy, to ſignify the Woods, Foreſts, and the Brutes. 


By his Feet like thoſe of a Goat, was underſtood 
the Solidity of the Earth; the Harmony of the Hea- 


vens by the Flute; and the Revolution of the Year by 
the Crook. 5 


The Figure of the Won Lp Hitroghyphick. 
The Egyptians repreſented the World under a human 
Form, his Legs bent, his Gown of ſeveral Colours, and 


his 
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his Legs bent to ſignify the Weight of the Earth; a long 


.Gown of ſeveral Colours, to denote the Diverſity of 
Elements, and the great Quantity of Things they pro- 


duce z and the golden Globe ſignified the Heavens, and 
their circular Rotation, 7 I 
The Figure of the Sun Hieroglyphick. 
They painted the Sun with a young and round Face, 


and placed him in a Ship, carried by a Crocodile; ſigni- 


fying by the Ship, his Influence on the Air, and the In- 
telligences. For ſeveral of them imagined, that even 


the elementary Region, where they placed the Fire, was 


humid. | 

In the City of Elephanthopolis, in Egypt, they adored 
2 Figure of Oris, which had a human Body of a blue 
Colour, and the Head of a Sheep, which Euſabius ſays, 


ſignified the Conjunction of the Sun with the Moon. 


The #igure of the Moon. Hieroghyphick. 
In the City. of Heliopolis, the Moon was repreſented 


under a human Form, the Head excepted, which was 
that of a Hawk; killing Thyphon with a Launce, which 
 Thyphon was repreſented under the Form of a Sea-Hotle ; 


and the whole Figure was white, to ſignify that the 


Moon borrows its Light from another, viz. the Sun, 
| ſignified by the Hawk, as conſecrated to the Sun. 


The Figure of PLuTo Hieroglyphick. 
The Antients, to let us know that we ſhould keep a 


Secret, painted Pluto with a Helmet, and carrying away 


Proſerpine ; becauſe the Helmet covering the Head, ſig- 
nify that our Secrets, which reſide in the Head, ſhould 


be hidden; and becauſe Plato is imagined. God of the 


ſubterraneous Regions, which are hidden from vs. 
By the ſame Figure of Pluto, with a Scepter in his 
Hand, they ſignified an inferior Power, for though Plute 


is the God of Hell, his Power is nevertheleſs ſubordinated! 


vs that, of OED I: hat 
Ihe Figure of Si1.envs Hieroglyphick. 


The Antients pretended, that Silenus whom they re- 
preſented old and fleeping, was the Hieraglyphick of the 


ation of the Mind; becauſe the animal Spirits are 


5 often ofuſcated, and their Motion retarded, by the 
Vapours which riſe from the other Parts to the Brain. 


The Figure of Vu.can Hieroghypbitk. 


To repreſent the Strength of Fire, they painted the 


real Region, where the Fire was thought to reſide ; and 


the Figure lame, to give to underſtand, that Fire cannot 
ſubſiſt of itſelf, without Food. 5 Rd 


The Fiure of HxRCUIES Hieroglyphick. 
The Figure of Hercules ſuffocating Aurbæus, is ſeen on 
ſeveral antient Coins, which ſignified the Revolt of the 


ſenſual Appetite againſt our Reaſon. For Hercules is 


the Hieroglyphick of the rational Soul and Mind; An- 
tbeus of the Body; the Heart of Hercules is the Seat of 


Wiſdom and Prudence, which are always at Variance 


with our ſenſual Appetite ; which it is impoſſible our 
Reaſon ſhould conquer, unleſs it be elevated, and carried 


fo far from the Sight of the terreſtrial Things, that the 

Feet, i. e. our Affections, ſhould have no Commerce 

with the Earth. This is the greateſt of all Victories, 
therefore this Verſe was written on the Tomb of Scipio, 
, 9 


MAXIMA CUNCTARUM VIcTokIA, vier A VOLUPTAS. 
i. e. The greateſt Victory, is the Pleaſure vanquiſhed. 


Boetius exalting this Action of Hercules, ſays, 


 SverrarTa Terlivs, SipERA DON Ar. 
Having conquer d the Earth, be procures Heaven. 


By repreſenting Hercules ſhooting Arrows with three 
Points, the Egyptians and Greeks underſtood: Logick, 
Phyſick, and Metaphyſick. 


The Figure of PRoMETHEvuS Hiaroglyphick. 
The Figure of Prometheus, holding a lighted Torch 


in his Hand, which denotes his having ſtolen the Fire 
from Heaven, ſignified the Invention of Arts; becauſe 
by the lighted Torch is underſtood, that Vigour and 
Strength of Imagination is neceſſary for ſo excellent a 


Diſcovery. | | | 
The Figure of a Man ſtanding againſt a ſteep Rock, 
an Iron-Ring on his Finger, with a ſmall Stone, looſen'd 
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created. 


from the Rock, by a Chain which had been fixed to ir, 
ſignified Gratitude, for a Fault forgiven, Becauſe it wa, 
pretended, that Prometheus having been chain'd by Ju- 
piter to Mount Caucaſus, as a Puniſhment for his Theft: 
and afterwards releaſed by the ſame Jupiter; in Grati. 
tude for his Deliverance, he put on his a Finger a Rin 
of that Chain, with a ſmall Stone of the Rock to which 
he had been tied, whence the Manner of putting Stones 
in Rings. 5 | 
The Figure, of MERCURY Hieroghyphick, 
The Figure of Mercary, repreſented with Wings at his 
Head and Feet, ſignified Words and Eloquence; he. 
cauſe the Words fly, and vaniſh in an Inſtant. 
The ſame Figure of Mercury, with a Purſe in hi, 
Hand, and a Cock at his Feet, ſignified Commerce, by 
the Purſe was underſtood Money, which is the Sinews gf 
Commerce, and by the Cock, Vigilancy, fo neceſſary | 
to a Merchant. | . | 
The Figures of Honour and VIR Tu, Hieroglyphick, 
There are certain Medals of Vitellius, on which are re. 
range very fine Figures of Honour and of Virtue 
irtue is repreſented with a Helmet in her Left-Hang 
and in the Right, a Scepter, treading under her Right. 
Foot a Tortoiſe, and turn'd towards Honour, The 
Helmet ſignifies that Virtue muſt have Strength to op- 
poſe the Dangers ſhe is expoſed to; it is likewiſe for 
the ſame Reaſon ſhe holds a Pike. The Scepter ſhey 
her Authority or Power to conquer Vices; and the Tor. 
toiſe, that Virtue marches always with Caution and Pry. 


dence. Honour is cloathed like a Woman, to ſigni 


that Women, in particular, ought 'always to be very 
jealous of their Honour; that Woman carries a Corn 
Copia, to denote that Honour 1s the Source of all Sort 
of Good ; and treads a Helmet under her Feet, where 

is underſtood, that a Perſon rais'd to Dignities and Ho- 


nours for his Merit, is reſpected by every Body. 


Ihe Figure of Europa Hieroghyphick, | 
The Figure of Europa, carried on the Sea by a Bull 
turning her Head backwards, and looking afar off the 


Shore ſhe has left, ſignified the human Soul, carried 
by the Body on the Sea of this World, looking not 
_ withſtanding towards the Shore ſhe has left, 7, e. her 
WEE 1. an 7. 1 5 
Figure of Vulcan with a blue Cap, ſignifying the æthe- 


The Figure of Diana Hieroghphick. 


Diana, whom Mercury preſented with a Suit of 


Cloaths, ſignified the Mutation or Viciſſitude of Things 


The Figure of Dax AR Hieroglyphick. 
The Figure of Danae, with the Gold Rain falling in 
her Lap, fignified the Beauty of the Mind. 20s 
The Figure of Pax DORA Hieroglyphick. 
The Figure of Pandora, repreſented with a Box in her 
Hands, fignifted Misfortune, Obſcurity of Birth, Pover- 
ty, Shame, Vain-Hopes, in a Word, all Sorts of Cal. 


mities and Miſeries. 


Ihe Figure of Eux VD ICE Hieroglyphick. 
The Figure of Eurydice, her Heel bitten by the Ser- 
pent, ſignified human Aﬀectionss © Q | 


Note, That the Hieroghphicks were invented by Prief 
called for that Reaſon, Hierogrammatici; who alſo uſed 


to write Hieroghyphical Books, and occaſionally explain 
them, with other Matters relating to the Doctrine of 
Religion. Suidas ſays, that they were alſo Prophets; 
at leaſt he relates, that an Hierogrammaticus foretold to 
an antient King of Egypt, that there would be an [| 
raelite of great Wiſdom, Virtue, and Reputation, 
who ſhould humble Egypt, 
The Hierogrammatici were always near the King, to 
aſſiſt him with their Informations and Counſels. The 
better to fit them for this, they made Uſe of the Skill 
and Knowledge they had acquired of the Stars, and 
the Motions of the heavenly Lights ; and even of 
the Writings of their Predeceſſors, wherein thell 
Functions and Duties were delivered. They were 
exempted from all civil Employments; were reputed 
the firſt Perſons in Dignity next the King; and bore 
a Kind of Scepter, in Form of a Ploughſhare. After 
Egypt became a Province of the Roman Empire, the 
 Flierogrammatici tell into Neglect. 
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- 4 ORSEMANSHIP, in the Senſe 1 take it 
H here, is the Art of breeding, propagating, &c. 
orſes 


they are proper for. | {528 
er -manſhip 5 this Senſe, includes what relates to 
the Make, Colour, Age, Temper, and Qualities of 
Horſes, and their reſpective Countries and Climates, 
Likewiſe the hey ps. of the Defects and Diſeaſes of 


Horſes, and the Remedies proper for the ſame z with 


the ſeveral Operations relating thereunto, as Docking, 
Gelding, Shoeing, &c. 7 e 
Note, That before I can pretend to proceed further, on 
this important Subject, I muſt give my Readers ſome 
general, and very neceſſary Notions of a Horſe, 
A Horſe is a domeſtick Quadruped, of great Uſe in 


Agriculture, Cotnmerce, War, Sporting, Oc. and is 


the Subject of the Art of Hor/emanſhip. — 
| Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers Kinds, and dif- 


ferently denominated ; either with Regard to their Strain, 


or Country, or to their Colour; or to the Uſes, or Offices 
ny are reſerved for. oy we. ot 
They are diſtinguiſhed with Regard to their Strain, 
or Country ; as the Neapolitan, known by his Hawk 
Noſe; the Spaniſh Fenner, known by his ſmall Limbs; 
the Barbe, by his fine Head 


# - 


'Durch, by the Roughneſs of his Legs; the Eagif, 
by his ſtrong knicri | 8 


6 g together, Sc. SITY 
With Regard to their Colours; as a Boy, which ad- 


=_ mits of divers Shades or Caſts, viz. a black Bay, brown 


Bay, dapple Bay, all which have conſtantly black Manes 


and Tails. Dun, and Moxje-Dan, having frequently a 


black Liſt along the Back, which denominates them Ne- 
backed. Flea-bitten, which is white ſpotted with red. 
Grey, dappled Grey, ſilver Grey, fad of r'd Grey, 


black Grey, ſandy Grey, and Iron Grey. Griſſel or Rount, 
à light Fleſh Colour intermixed with white. Peach-Co- 
Tour, or Bloſſom-Colour, Pye-bald, which conſiſts of two 
Colours, one of them white. Roan, a Bay, Black, or 


Sorrel, intermixed with white Hairs. Rubican, Black, 


or Sortel, wich white Hairs featrer d about his Body 


Sorrel, common Sorrel, red or Cow-colour'd Sorrel, 
bright or light-colour*d Sorrel, burnt Sorrel, all chiefly 


* Ggittinguiſhed by che Colour of their Manes. S:arling- 


Colbur, reſembling a browniſh, or blackiſh grey, only 
more freckled, or intermixed with white. Tyger-Colour, 
much the ſame with the branded grey, only the 
Spots ſmaller. — Wolf Colour. — Deer- Colour. — Black. 


White, &c. 


The Colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of 
the Nature, Qualities, &c. of the Beaſts z and accord- 
ingly their Value is much influenced thereby. The dap- 
ple Grey, is priz'd for Beauty; the brown Bay, for Ser- 
vice; the Black, with Silver Hnirs, for Courage; the 


| Roan, for Countenance ; the Sorrel, black with white, and 


Iron-grey, are reputed hot and fiery z the bright Grey, 
Flea-bitten, and b | 
the White, Dun, and Pye-bald, phlegmatick and heavy; 


the Moufe-Dun, red Bay, and blue Grey, are dull: The 


Peach-Colour rarely proves obedient to the Spur; the or- 


rel ſeldom fails of being good, eſpecially if their Legs, 
Tals, and Manes are black; and the ſame may be ſaid 
of the Flea- bitten, at leaſt thoſe fo mark'd in the Fore- 


parts, or over the whole Body; for when only behind, it 


| Indeed it is hard laying down any univerſal Rules, 
The White, which promiles the leaſt, proves good, when 
black about the Eyes and Neftrils; and there are ex- 


cellem Iron-greys, though they are not reputed a good 


Colour. 

With Regard to the Uſes or Offices they are re- 
ſerved for, Horſes are * into Conch-Horſe 
War-Horſe , Hunting-Horſe , Running-Horſe , Pack- 
Horſe „ &c. | 127751 ; 
| The two former Diſtinctions contribute much to- 
wards the Knowledge of a Horſe; but one of the moſt 


eſſential Points of that Knowledge, conſiſts in the Age; 
the Horſe being an Animal, that remarkably ſhews the 


and of 3 8 and accommodating them to 


deep Hoof; che 
ſhew longer, yellower, and fouler than before; and the 
Tuſhes become bluntiſh : At fen Years, no Holes are 


lack with white Spots, are ſauguint; 


Progreſs of his Years, by correſpondent Aitetitions in 


his Body. _ | e | 
We have Characteriſticks from his Teeth; Hoofs; 
The firſt Year he has his Foal's Teeth; which are only 


Grinders and Gatherers : The ſecond, the four foremoſt 


change, and appear browner and bigger than the reſt : 
The third, he changes the Teeth next to theſe ; leaving 
no apparent Foal's Teeth, but two on each Side above; 
and two below: The fourth, the Teeth next to theſe 
are changed, and no Foal's Teeth are left, but one on 


each Side, above and below: At five Years, his foremoſt 


Teeth are all changed, and the Tuſhes on each Side are 
| leat : Thoſe which come in the Places of the laft 
.Feal's Teeth, being hollow, and having a little black: 
8 in the Midſt; which is called, the Mark in a 

or/e's Mouth, and continues till eight Years of Age: 
At /ix Years, he puts up new Tuſhes; near which ap- 
pears a little Circle of young Fleſh, at the Bottom of the 


Tuſh; the Tuſhes withal being white, ſmall, ſhort; and 
ſharp: At free Years, the Teeth are all in their 
| Growth, and th 


e Mark in the Mouth appears very plain: 
At eight Years, all his Teeth are full, fmooth, and 
plain, and the Mark ſcarce diſcernable; the Tuſhes 
— yellowiſh : At nine Years, the foremoſt Teeth 
felt on the Inſide of the upper Tuſhes; which till then 
are very ſenſible: Add that the Temples begin to be 


crooked and hollow: At eleven Years, his Teeth are 


very long, yellow, black, and foul; but he will cut 
even, and his Teeth ſtand directly oppoſite to one ano- 


ther: At 1welve Years, the upper Teeth hang over the 


lower: At thirteen, the Tuſhes are worn cloſe to his 
Chaps, if he has been much rode; otherwiſe they will 
be black, foul, and long. uu ions 
As to the Hoof, if it be ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and 
well-ſounding, it is a Sign of Youth : On the contrary, 
if rugged, and as it were ſeamed, one Seam over ano- 
ther, and withal dry, foul, and ruſty, it is a Mark of 


old Age. 


For che Tail; taking him by the Stern thereof, cloſe 
at the ſetting va to the Buttock, and griping it between 

the Finger and Thumb; if a Joint be fl to ſtick out 
more than the reſt, the Bigneſs of a Nut, the Horfe is 
under ten; but if the Joints be all plain he may be 


The Eyes being round, full, and ſtaring; the Pits 


, that are over them filled, fmooth, and even with his 


"Temples ; and no Wrinkles to be ſeen, either under or 


above, is à Mark of Youth. 5 oy 5 . 
Ihe Skin being plucked up in any Part betwixt the 
Finger and Thumb, and let go again; if it returns ſud- 


denly to its Place, and remains without Wrinkles, he may 
hene r ⅛%¾— ww oo EEE io 

A dark- colour d Horſe, growing grizzly above the 
Eye-brows, or under the Mane; or a whitiſh Horſe, 
growing mackled, either white or black, all over, maß 
be infallibly concluded extremely aged. — 

Laſtly, a Horſe being young, the Bars of his Mouth 


are {oft and ſhallow ; otherwiſe they are deep and feel 


hard, and rough. = | en. 
The Maſters in this Art lay it down, that a Horſe to 


be good and well made, mult have three Parts like thoſe 


of a Woman, viz. the Breaſt, which is to be broad, 
the Hips round, and the Mane long: Three of a Lyon, 
viz, Countenance, Intrepidity, and Fire: Three of a 


Bullock, viz. the Eye, Noſtril, and Joint: Three of a 
A Gentleneſs, and Patience: Three 


Sheep, viz. the N | 
of a Mule, Strength, Conſtancy, and Foot: Three of 
a Deer, Head, Leg, and Hair ſhort: Three of a Wolf, 
Throat, Neck, and Hearing: Three of a Fox, Ear, 


Tail, and Trot: Three of a Serpent, Memory, Sight, 


and Turning: Three of a Hare or Cat, Running, 
The Parts of a Horſe's Body furniſh a great Variety 

of Terms, ſome of which I have already — 
| | but 


* 
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but which I have not explain'd, therefore I'll do it in 
this Place. The Skin and Coat, are called the Hair: 
The long Hair on the Neck, the Mane: The Fore top, 
the Topping or Tuke : The Hair behind, on the Feet, the 
Fet-lock or Fetter: That growing over the Top of the 
Hoof, the Coronet or Cronet: That on the Eye-lids, 
the Brlls. | . 1 ä 
The Ridge whereon the Mane grows, is called the 
Creſt or Cri : The Fore- part, from the Neck to the 
fore-Legs, the Briſket or Cheſt: The Mark frequently 
running down his Face, the Rath; and that in the Fore- 
head, the Star. e 
The Top of the Shoulder, at the ſetting on of the 
Neck, is called the Wilbers: The Place where the Sad- 
dle is ſet, the Dock; and a Bruiſe or Hurt thereon, a Na- 


* 


vel Gall: The Middle of the Back, from the Mane to 


the Hips, the Reins : The Extremity of the Reins above 
the Hips, the Croup: The Tail, the Dock or Runt: 

The Hollow or Sinking of the Back-bone, the Sway': 
the hind Part of the Belly, next the Genital, the Mank: 
That nearer the Thighs, the Groin : The looſe Skin 
| wherein the Yard is, the Sheath ; and the fore Part of 
the Shoulders, next the Breaſt, the Fillets. Sale 
The uppermoſt Part of the hind Leg, next the But- 
tock, is called the Site or Stiffle Joint: The after-Joint 
or Bending of the hind Leg, the Chambrel or Elbow: 
The inner, the Ham, or Hough: The Joint at the Fet- 


lock, the Paſtern, Ancle, or Fet-lock Joint: The Foot, 


above the Hoof of the Ancle Joint, the Coronet. 
The Part from the Withers to the Top Joint of the 
Thigh, is called the Shoulder : The middle Joint of the 
fore Leg, the Knee: The right Leg before, the farther 
Ley y-and the Lefr the yearer.. 0500S 
The Hoof is called the Horn: The Hollow of the 
Hoof, the Coin: The tender Part of the Hoof, next 
the Heel, the Fru/þ : The Ball of the Foot, the Frog: 
The Part to be pared, or cut off the Hoof, when o- 
ver-grown, the Rift: The fore Part of the Hoof, the 
Toes: The hind Part, where there is a Riſing in the 
Middle of the Sole, the Heel; and the Inſide, meeting 
on the Heel, the Quarters, | TIN: 
From theſe firſt Rudiments of Horſemanſhip, I'll paſs 
to the Manner of breeding Horſes, EY 3 


The principal Article of the Art of breeding Horſes, 


conſiſts in the Choice of the Stallion and Mare; ſince on 
this depends chiefly the Goodneſs of the Breed. 


It is the common Opinion, that the beſt Stallion is 


either an Arabian Horſe, a Spaniſh, a Turk, or a Barbary, 
that is well ſhaped, and of a good Colour; though 
Mr. Blandeville, and Frederigo Griſſone, are of Opinion, 
that theſe Circumſtances are not abſolutely neceſſary. 
To begin with the Arabian Horſe, Merchants and 
other Gentlemen that have travelled in thoſe Parts, re- 


port, that the right Arabians, are valued at an incredible, 


as well as an exorbitant Rate; being prized at five hun- 


dred, others ſay at one, two, and three thouſand Pounds 


a Horſe; that the Arads are as careful of keeping the 
Genealogy of their Horſes, as Princes in keeping their 
Pedigrecs; that they keep them with Medals ; and that 
each Son's Portion is uſually two Suits of Arms, two 
Scimiters, and one of theſe Horſes. They boaſt that 
one of them will ride fourſcore Miles a Day, without 


drawing Bit; which is not ſo abſolutely peculiar to the 


Arabian Horſes, ſince the fame has been performed by 


| ſeveral Engliſh ones, and even much more; a High- 


wayman having taken a Booty, rode his Horſe, on the 
ſame Day, from London to York, which is one hundred 
and fifty long Miles. Notwithſtanding this great Value, 
and the Difficulty of bringing them over from Scande- 
roon to England, by Sea; yet by the Care, and at the 


Charge of tome Breeders in the North of England, the 


Arabian Horſe is no Stranger to thoſe Parts. | 
The Spaniſh Horſe (according to the Duke of New- 
caſtle) is the nobleſt Horſe in the World, and the moſt 
beautiful that can be; no Horſe is ſo curiouſly ſhaped 
all over from Head to Croup, and he is abſolutely the beſt 
Stallion in the World, whether you deſign your Breed 
for the Manage, the War, the Pad, Hunting, or running 
Horſe. But as he is excellent, ſo it wants not for Price, 
three or four hundred Piſtoles being a common Rate for 
a Spaniſh Horſe, Several have been ſold for ſeven hun- 
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dred, and a thouſand Piſtoles a-piece. And one naw: 
cular Horſe, called el. Bravo, I 
Arch-duke Leopold, was held worth as much as 

Manor of a thouſand Crowns a Year. The beſt Spanil 
Horſes are bred in Andaluſia, and particularly at 1 


N oe Cord 
where the King has many Studds of Mares, ah ys 


| have ſeveral,of the Spaniſb Nobility and Gentry. Now 


beſides the great Price at firſt, the Charges of the 12 0 
ney from Spain to England, will be very conſiderable. 
for firſt he muſt travel from Andaluſia to Bilboa, or St. He. 
baſtian, the neareſt Port to England, and is at leaſt 1 
hundred Miles; and in that hot Country, you cannot with 
Safety travel your Horſe above twenty Miles a Day. 
then there is the Expence of your Groom and Fant 
beſides the Caſualty of Lameneſs, Sickneſs, and Death 
So that if he does prove an extraordinary good Horſe 
by that Time he arrives at your own Home, he wil 
likewiſe be an extraordinary dear one. 


The Turkiſh is very little inferior to the Spaniſh Hork 


in Beauty, but ſomewhat odd- ſhaped, his Head being 


ſomewhat like that of a Camel : He has excellent Eye 
a thin Neck, beautifully rais'd, and ſomewhat large of 
Body: His Courage is like that of a Mule; his Leg; 
not ſo underlimbed as that of the Barbary, but very 
ſinewy, good Paſterns and good Hoofs : They never am. 
ble, but trot very well; and are accounted at preſent the 
beſt Stallions for Gallopers. ; PTE 
Some Merchants affirm, that there cannot be a more 
noble and diverting Sight to a Lover of Horſes, than to 
walk in the Paſtures near Conſtantinople, about Sailing. 
Time, where he may ſee many hundred gallant' Horſez 


grazing; and every Horſe has his Attendant or 


Keeper, with his little Tent placed near him to lie in, 


that he may look to him, and take Care to ſhift him to 


freſh Graſs, as Occaſion requires. JN 
The Price of a Turkiſh Horſe is commonly one hun- 


dred, or one hundred and fifty Pounds a Horſe, and 


when bought it is difficult to get a Paſs; the Grand 
Seignior being ſo very ſtrict, that he ſeldom permits any 
of his Horſes to be exported his Dominion. But it, 


when obtained, you travel by Land, without a Turk or 


two for your Eſcort, you will be ſure to have them ſeiz'd 
JJ ͤͤÜW.ß I TSS 

| Some People chuſe to buy Horſes at Smyrna in 2 
tolia, and from thence, and like wiſe from Conftantinople, 


tranſport them into England by Sea, which, if the Wind 


proves fair, arrive in England in a Month. 


The Barb is little inferior to any of the former in 
Beauty, only he is accounted by our modern Breeders 


too ſlender and Lady-like to breed on; and therefore in 
the North, at this Time, they prefer the Spaniſb and 
Turkiſh Horſe before him. He is ſo lazy and negligent 
in his Walk, that he'll ſtumble on Carpet-Ground. His 
Trot is like that of a Cow, his Gallop low, and with 
much Eaſe to himſelf. But he is for the moſt Part ſinewy 


and nervous, excellently winded, and good for a Courſe, 
if he be not over-weighted, 5 of 


The Mountain-Barbs are accounted the beſt, be- 


cauſe they are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt. They belong 


to the Allarbs, who value them as much themſelves, as 


they are prized by any other Nations, and therefore 
will not part with them to any Body, except to the 


Prince of the Band to which they belong; who can, at 


any Time, command them for his Uſe. But for the 
more ordinary Sort, they may be bought in Languedoc 


or Provence, in France, tor forty or fifty Piſtoles a Horle. 


Or if you will ſend into Barbary, you may have one for 
thirty Pounds, or thereabout. But here too the Charges 


and Journey will be great; for though from Tunis to 


Marſeilles in France, the Paſſage is but ſhort ; they muſt 
travel from Marſeilles to Calais, by Land, which is a 


very long Journey; from thence they are ſhipt for 


England. 


The fitteſt Mare to breed out of (according to the 


Duke of Newcaſtle) is one that has been bred of an 
Engliſh Mare, and a Stallion of the above-mention'd 
Races; but if ſuch a Mare is not to be got, Choice mult 
be made of a right bred Engliſh Mare, by Sire and Dam, 
that is well fore-handed, well underlaid, and ſtrong put 
together in general; and in particular, ſee that ſhe has a 


lean Head, wide Noftrils, open Chaul, a big Weaſand, 


and 


that was ſent to the 
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rind- Pipe ſtrait and looſe ; and chuſe her about 
fre p D W 


i too old. 5 | N 

* 8 7 hing we ought to conſider is, how the 
Stallion is to be 33 8 make him ſtronger, and more ca- 
D. er the Mares. | 
PO Stallion muſt be kept as high as poſſible, for four 
or five Months, fore the Time of Covering, with old 
lean Oats, and ſplit Beans, well hulled ; to which you 
2 add, if you pleaſe, Bread; and now and then, for 
Change of Diet, you may give him a Handful of Wheat 
or Oats waſhed in ſtrong Ale; I have ordered myſelf, 
once or twice a Week, Pieces of Bread ſoaked in Red 
Wine to be given them. Mr. Morgan, in his Perfection 
of Horſemanſhip, adviſes to mix Bay-Salt and Anniſeed 
with his Provender; which others think needleſs, while 
the Horſe is in Health ; but he muſt have Plenty of good 
old ſweet Hay, well cleanſed from Duſt ; and good 
Wheat Straw to lie on; watering him twice every Day, 
at ſome fair running Spring, or elſe a clear ſtanding 
Pond-Water, near ſome Meadow or level Piece of 
Ground, where you may gallop him after he has 
drank. When you have brought him to the Water, do 
not ſuffer him to drink his Fill at firſt, but after his firſt 
Draught, 


let him drink as much as he pleaſes, after which gallop 
him as before, never leaving the Water till you will find 
he will drink no more. 
are prevented, which the Coldneſs of the Water would 
0 55 to the Detriment of the Stomach, if he had 


: been permitted to drink his Fill at firſt ; whereas, in al- 


lowing him his Fill at laſt, thus by Degrees, his Body is 
kept from drying too faſt. And this, Maſters in the Art 
of Horſemanſhip, take to be much better for the Horſe, 
than to encourage his Water with White Wine, to qua- 
lify the cold Quality thereof; for they are of Opinion, 
that Nature itſelf is the beſt Directfeſs for the Expulſion 
of her Enemies, eſpecially in Brutes, where uſually ſhe 
can command the Appetite ; and therefore prefer the 
Horſe's own natural Heat, for warming his Water, to 
that which proceeds from any other. Neither are they 
of Mr. Morgan's Opinion in another Article, which is of 


ſweating him every Day early in the Morning, which, 


he ſays, will not only perfect the Digeſtion, and exhauſt 
the Moiſture from his Seed, but alſo ſtrengthen and 
_ cleanſe his Blood and Body from all raw Humours; for 


they think, on the contrary, that it will both dry up 


the radical Moiſture too faſt, and likewiſe, inſtead of 
heightening his Pride and Luſt, weaken him too much ; 
which, in my Opinion, is a very reaſonable Suppoſition ; 
ſince there is ik 
made in thoſe extraordinary Evacuations. 5 
When the Stallion is in his Luſt, and the Time for 
Covering is come, which is beſt in May, that the 
| Foals may fall in April following (otherwiſe they will 
have little or no Graſs, if they ſhould be put together, 
according to Martbam's Opinion, in March, though he 


5 holds that a Foal falling in March, is worth two falling 
in May, becauſe, ſays he, he poſſeſſes, as it were, two 


Winters in a Tear, and is thereby ſo harden'd, that 

nothing afterwards can almoſt impair him.“) The 
Time, ſays I, being come to put your Stallion and 
Mares together, you muſt pull off his hind Shoes, and 
lead him to the Place where the Studd of the Mares is, 
which you intend for Covering, which Place ought to 


be cloſe, well fenced, and in it a little Hut for a Man 


to lye in, and a large Shed with a Manger to feed your 


Stallion with Bread and Corn, during his Abode with the 


Mares, and to ſhelter him in the Heat of the Day, and 
in rainy Weather; and this Cloſe ought to be of a ſuffi- 
cient Extent to keep your Mares for two Months. 
| "Before you pull off his Bridle, let him cover a Mare 
or two in Hand, then turn him looſe among them, and 
put all your Mares to him, as well thoſe which are with 
Foal, as thoſe which are not, for there is no Danger in 


it; and by that Means they will all be ferved in their 


Height of Luſt, and according to the Intention of Na- 
ture, When your Stallion has covered them once, he 
tries them all oyer again, and thoſe which will admit him 
he ſerves 3 and when the Buſineſs is finiſhed, he beats the 
Pale, and attem 3 to be at Liberty; which when your 


Vol. 


| gallop and ſkip him up and down a little, to 
EE warm him; and then bring him to the Water again, and 


By this Means, new Crudities 


the Embrio they go with. 


ways a very great Diſſipation of Spirits 
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Man finds (who muſt watch them Night and Day, and 
take Care that no other Mares are put to your Horſe, and 
give you an Account which takes the Horſe, and which 


not, c.) let him be taken up, and be well kept as be- 


fore ; unleſs you give him at firſt a good Maſh or two, 
to help to reſtore Nature, for you'll find him nothing but 
Skin and Bones, and his Mane and Tail will rot off. 
You ought not to give him above ten or twelve Mares 
in a Seaſon, to the Utmoſt ; otherwiſe you will ſcarce 
recover him againſt the next Year Covering-Time. _ 
When your Stallion is paſt this Uſe, then buy another; 
never making Uſe of a Horſe of your own Breed, other- 
wiſe the beſt Kind would in Time degenerate; but you 
cannot do better, ſays the Duke of Newcaſtle, than to. 
let your own Mares be cover'd by their Sire, for there 
is no Inceſt in Horſes ; and by this Means they are nearer, 
one Degree, to the Purity and Head of the Fountain, 
from which they are derived, ſince a fine Horſe got 
them, and the ſame fine Horſe covers them again. 
Some are of Opinion, that this Method of the Duke 
of Newcaſtle for covering Mares, does not correſpond 
with the Intereſt of ſome private Gentlemen, who turn 
Breeders for Profit as well as Pleaſure ; for a good Sal- 
lion, ſay they, bearing ſuch an extraordinary Rate, and 
they, having but one, have Reaſon to be cautious, to a- 
void as much as can be, all hazardous Experiments, 
which this, in ſome Caſes, may prove. For firſt, there 
have been Horſes of * Spirit, that have killed them- 
ſelves through Exceſs of Luſt, being left to range at 
their Liberty; and thoſe that have been confin'd to an 
Incloſure, and a ſelect Number of Mares, have yet in 
one Week ſo weaken'd Nature, that not above half the 
Mares have held. Secondly, ſome Mares are of ſo hot 
a Conſtitution, and their Luſt ſo violent, that if they are 
permitted to run long with the Horſe, after they have con- 
ceived, will (if they be high in Fleſh and luſty) defire 
the Horſe again, which generally hazards the Loſs of 


- 


To prevent therefore theſe Inconveniencies, they lay 


down another Method, which is called covering in Hand, 
and which is this : — When th 


ey have brought both 
their Horſe and Mare by Art and good Feeding, to a 
proper Condition for Breed, they ſet ſome ordinary 
ſtoned Nag by her, for a Day or two to woo her, and 


by that ſhe will be ſo proned to luſt, that ſhe will readily 
receive their Stallion; which they preſent to her, either 


early in the Morning, or late in an Evening, for a Day 
or two together, and let him cover in Hand once or 
twice, if they think proper, at each Time, obſerving al- 
ways to give the Horſe the Advantage of Ground, hav- 
ing Somebody ready with a Bucket of cold Water, to 
throw on the Mare's Shape, immediately on the diſ- 


mounting of the Horſe, which will make her retain 


better the Seed received; for which Purpoſe, they get 
on her Back and trot her for about a Quarter of an Hour, 


avoiding, at the fame Time, from heating or ſtraining 


her; and taking Care, after every Act, to let them 
faſt * Hours, and then giving each of them a warm 
As to the Manner of keeping the Mares, during the 
Time of their being with Foal, and at their Foaling, 
you muſt take Care to houſe them all the Winter, 
and to keep them well, their Colts will prove the 


better. When they are foaled, let them run with their 


Dams till Martinmaſs, then wean them, and keep them 
in a convenient Houſe, with a low Rack, and Manger 


on Purpoſe; litter them well, and feed them with good 


Hay, and Oats and Wheat-Bran mixed, which will 
make them drink and belly well. The firſt Year, 


you may put them all together, but afterwards' they 
mult be ſe 


| e ſeparated, the Stone-Colts' from the Fillies ; 
and if you have Choice of Horſes, you may put Yearings 
together, two Years old, for their better Satisfaction and 


In a warm fair Day, you may grant them Liberty to 
run and ſkip, in ſome incloſed Court or Back-Side, 
akng Care to put them up again carefully, that 
they be not hurt. When Summer is come, and there 
is Plenty of Graſs, put them out in ſome dry Ground, 
that has convenient Watering, and ſo let them run till 
Martinmaſs again: Then houſe them as before, and 


order them in all Points as older Horſes, till they are 
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full five Years old; then take them up for good, and 
let your Groom back them, if he has Skill, or elle 


ſome ſkilful Rider. You may, if you pleaſe, break your 


Fillies, at two Years and a half old, and let them be co- 
ver'd at three; and by that Means they will be ſo tame 


and gentle, as not to injure themſelves, or their Foals. 


But in Caſe of Sickneſs, or any other Accident, as 
Lameneſs, &c. you muſt then commit them to the 
Farrier's Care. | OE ea” 

The Reaſon why it is propoſed to houſe them every 
Winter, with dry Feeding and Lodging, is, that they 
may be the more like their Sire in Beauty and Shape. 
For the primary Cauſe of the Fineneſs of the Shape 
and Beauty in Horſes, is Heat, and dry Feeding. And this 
is proved from the ſeveral Races already mention'd, viz. 
the Spaniſh, Barb, and Turkiſh Horſe, all which Coun- 


tries are under a hot Climate, and by Conſequence afford 


little Graſs : Therefore in our more moderate and cold 
Countries, we are to aſſiſt Nature by Art, and to ſupply 

the Want of Heat by warm Houſing, and dry Feeding. 
This is eaſily made evident by Examples. For, take two 
Colts begot by the ſame Sire, on Mares of equal Beauty, 
and houſe the one every Winter, and feed him as di- 
rected, and expoſe the other till they are four Years 
old, and fit to be backed ; you ſhall find the former like 


his Sire, in all Reſpects, and the other fitter for the Cart 
than for any Thing elſe, as being a dull, heavy, flabby, 


ſcarce animated Clod ; all which proceeds from the Hu- 


midity of the Air and Earth. From hence you may in- 


fer, that it is not only Generation, but, as I may term it, 


Education, that makes a compleat Horſe ; and ſuch 


yours will be, if you order them according to the former 
Directions; for you may with Eaſe break the Colt, that 
is by ſuch good Management made gentle, and half 

backed to your Hand, 


| Note, That as a Stone-Horſe is ſeldom kept entire, but 
to ſerve for a Stallion, he is moſt commonly gelt, 
when deſign'd for any other Uſe. 
In Gelding of Horſes, Regard muſt be had to 
their Age, the Seaſon of the Year, and the State of 
the Moon. — For the firſt, if it be a Colt, the Opera- 
tion may be performed at nine or fifteen Days old, if 
the Teſticle be come down; in Regard the ſooner he 

is gelt, the better it will be for his Growth, Shape, 
and Courage; though the Horſe may be gelt at any 
Age, if Care be taken in the Cure. As for the ſe- 
cond, the beſt Time is about April or May; or elſe 
about the latter End of September. For the third, 


the Wane of the Moon is preferred as the fitteſt 


Time. | 
The Manner of Gelding is thus: The Beaſt being 
caſt on ſome ſoft Place, the Operator takes the Teſti- 
cles between his fore and great Finger, ſlits the Cod, 
and preſſes out the Stones; then with a Pair of Nip- 
pers, made very ſmooth, either of Steel, Box, or 
Braſil, claps the String of the Stones between them, 
very near to where the Stones are ſet on; and preſſes 
them ſo hard, that there may be no Flux of the Blood; 
then ſears away the Stone with a thin, drawing caute- 
rizing Iron, made red-hot, © OY bo | 
This done, he takes a hard Plaiſter, made of Wax, 


3 Roſin, and waſh Turpentine melted together, and 


melts it on the Head of the Strings with the hot Iron ; 


- the Strings. . e 
This being done to one Stone, the Nippers are 
looſen'd, and the like is done to the other; and the 
two Slits of the Cod filled with white Salt; and the 

Oiutſide of the Cod anointed with Hog's Greaſe ; and 

thus they let him riſe, and keep him in a warm Stable, 
without tying him up. . 
If he ſwells much in his Cod, or Sheath, they chafe 
him up and down, and make him trot an Hour'in a 
Day, and he ſoon recovers. 


As our Colts are not kept to be look'd at only, 
we'll chuſe one among them l for a Hunter, which, as 
near as can be, muſt have a lean, large, and long Head; 
a thin and open Chawl; ſmall and pricked Ears, or if 
they be ſomewhat long, provided they ſtand upright, 
like thoſe of a Fox, it is uſually a Sign of Mettle and 


the Salve, till there is a good Thickneſs of it laid on 


of his Eye, the contrary being thought by ſome to 
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Toughneſs : A long and broad Forehead, not flat, and 
as we term it, Mare-face, but riſing in the Midſt like 
that of a Hare, the Feather being placed above the Top 
Token of Blindneſs. His Eyes ought to be full, "oo 
and bright; his Noſtrils wide and red within, for an open 
Noſtril betokens a good Wind; his Mouth large, deep 
in the Wykes and hairy; his Thropple, Weaſand, or 
Wind-Pipe big, looſe, and ſtrait, when he is rein'd in by 
the Bridle ; for if when he bridles, it bends in like a Bow 
(which is called Cock-throppled) it very much hinders 
the Paſſage of his Wind, His Head muſt be ſet on to 
his Neck, that there may be a Space felt between his 
Neck and his Chaul; for to be Bull-necked is uncomely 
to Sight, and prejudicial to the Horſe's Wind, His Creft 
ſhould be firm, thin, and well rais'd ; his Neck long, 
and ſtrait, yet not looſe and pliant, which the northem 
Men term withy-cragged ; his Breaſt ſtrong and broad, 
his Cheſt deep, his Chine ſhort, his Body large, ang 
cloſe ſhut up to the Huckle-Bone ; his Ribs round like a 
Barrel, his Belly being hid within them; his Fillets large, 
his Buttocks rather oval than broad, being well let down 
to the Gaſcoins ; his Chambrels upright, and not bend. 
ing, which is called by ſome, feckle-houghed, tho? ſome 
hold it a Sign of Toughneſs and Speed. His Legs clean, 
flat, and trait ; his Joints ſhort, well knit and upright, 
eſpecially betwixt the Paſterns and the Hoofs, having 


but little Hairs on his Fetlocks; his Hoofs black, ſtrong, 


and hollow, and rather long and narrow, than big and 


flat. And laſtly, his Mane and Tail ſhould be long and 


thin, rather than thick, which is counted by ſome a Mark 
of Dulneſs. | „ e | 

As to the Colour and Marks, ſome are rather inclined 
to believe them grateful to the Eye, than an infallible 


Sign of. Goodneſs ; and that the Goodneſs or Badneſs of 
a Horſe, proceeds from his inward Diſpoſitions; inſo- 


much, that Mr. Morgan is of Opinion, that Colour and 


Marks are no more Aſſurance of a good Horſe, than the 


having a Feather in a Man's Hat, does prove him a 
a good Man or a bad; inferring, that inherent Colours 
are of no greater Eminency or Value, than thoſe external 
ones are, which may be taken or laid aſide at a Man's 
own Will and Pleaſure. | þ 1 


Others are of a different Sentiment, pretending, chat 
although Marks and Colour are not infallible Marks of 


the Goodneſs of a Horſe, yet they, as well as his Shape, 
intimate, in ſome Part, his Diſpoſition and Qualities, 
For Nature, ſay they, not being defective, forms every 
Part of the ſame Matter which compoſes the whole; 
and therefore the Fœtus being formed of a Mixture of 
the Seed of the Sire and Dam, derives from them as well 
the accidental, as the more eſſential Qualities of its Tem- 


perament and Compoſition. And for this Reaſon, Hair 


itſelf, may often receive the Variation of its Colour from 
the different Temperature of the Subject, out of which 


it is produced. To confirm this, they ſay, that where- 


ever one ſhall meet with a Horſe that has no White about 
him, eſpecially in his Forehead, though he be otherwiſe 


of the beſt reputed Colours, as Bay, Black, Sorrel, G.. 
that Horſe they affirm to be of a dogged and ſullen 


Diſpoſition, eſpecially if he has a ſmall pink Eye, and 
a narrow Face, with a Noſe bending like a Hawk's Bill. 
But yet they ſeem to be poſitive, that Horſes, even 


and afterwards ſears. the Strings, and melts more of of the moſt celebrated Colours, and Marks anſwerable 


prove always the beſt; becauſe we have ſeen, ſaj 
they, thoſe Horſes worſted by others, whoſe Marks 


and Colour have been eſteemed the worſt; as bright 


Sorrel, and Mouſe, Black with bald Faces, and all the 


Legs white above the Knee. Though they rather attri- 


bute the Cauſe thereof to the Ignorance of the Rider, 
that had the training of thoſe beſt marked Horſes, than 
to any Defect in Nature. And therefore, as they would 
not have us put too great Confidence in Marks and Co- 
lours ; ſo they would not have them eſteemed of a little 
Signification, as Mr, Morgan will have it; pretending 
that it is a conſtant and inſeparable Quality for Horſes to 
produce Hair, which is given them by Nature, as a Tegu- 
ment and Defence againſt Cold ; and if it be ſhaved off, 
galled, or any Ways elſe removed, or taken away, yet ic 
will grow again ; but a Feather may be put to, or taken 


from a Man's Hat at his Pleaſure, | 


Therefore, ſince Colour ſeems to ſet forth the Bey 
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one may for Omament Sake, and to pleaſe 
ig Hoy Ni 2 Choice of a Horſe that is cha a 
busen Bay, dapple Bay, black, Sad-Cheſnut, with 
faxen Mane and 1 ail, ſo that they have either a white 
Star, Blaze, or Snip with a white Foot ; dapple Grey, 
dr bite Lyard with black Muzzle, Eye and Far. Any 
of theſe are reputed by moſt Men, to give a Grace 
to Shape, tho' in themſelves they are no perfect Signs 


preferable to all the external ones. Thoſe internal 
Qualities are, his being of a gentle Diſpoſition to his 
Keeper, tractable and docile, free from thoſe ill Quali- 
ties of biting, ſtriking, reſtiffneſs, lying down in the 
Water, ſtarting, running away with his Rider, plunging, 
leaping, &c. Not but that moſt, if not all theſe ill Ha- 
bits may be rectified by Art; for Experience has ſhewn 
us, that Horſes which have not been of ſuch a perfect 
natural Compoſition as might be deſired, have yet 


been tempered by Art, and have not only been 


reclaimed from their vicious Habits, but have been 
likewiſe brought to great Performance in Heat, as well 
as Hunting. „ | 


muſt ſearch into the Cauſes of it, which Art will help _ 
to recover and remove ; and then the Cauſe being taken 


away, the Effect will ceaſe. So that probably, contrary 


to moſt People's Opinions, a vicious Horſe, by good 


a Horſe that has a better Reputation. | 


It is proper your Horſe ſhould be five Years old, and 
well weighed before you begin to hunt him; for though 


it be a general Cuſtom, even among the moſt noted 
Horſemen, to train their Horſes up to Hunting at four 
Years old, and ſome ſooner; yet at that Age, his Joints 
not being full knit, nor he arrived at his full Strength 
and Courage, he is diſabled from performing any Matter 
of Speed and Toughneſs ; and indeed being put to ſore 
Labour and Toll ſo young, he runs a very great Hazard 
of Strains, and the putting out of Splents, Spavins, 


will grow melancholy, ſtiff, and rheumatick, and have 
all the Diſtempers of old Age, when ir might be expect- 
ed he ſhould be in his Prime. | Rs: | 

Your Horſe then being full five, you may, if you 
pleaſe, put him to Graſs, from the Middle of May. to 


_ Bartholomew-Tide, or at leaſt from the Middle of Sum- 


mer to that Time ; for then the Seaſon being very hot, 


it will not be convenient to work him ; where whilſt he 


is ſporting at Liberty in his Paſture, we'll take Care to 
provide a good Stable for his Reception, at his taking 


4 up; and a good Groom to look after him; both which 


are more eſſentially neceſſary to the Hunter, than to 
other Horſes, which require not ſo great Care in 
Keeping. i e 


The Stable muſt be ſituated,” if poſſible, in a very 


good Air, and upon hard, dry, and firm Ground, that, 
in Winter, the Horſe may go out, and come in clean. 


It ſhould alſo be ſeated on an Aſcent, that the Urine, 


foul Water, or any Wet, may run through Trenches, or 
Sinks cut for that Purpoſe. No Hen. Houſes, Hog- 
Sties, Houſes of Eaſe, or any other filthy Smell, 1s to 


be ſuffer'd near it; for Hen-Dung or Feathers ſwallowed, 


often prove mortal, and the bad Air of a Jakes is as 
often the Cauſe of Blindneſs. Likewiſe the very Smell 
of Swine will frequently breed the Farcy ; and no Animal 
delights more in Cleanlineſs, or is more offended at un- 
wholſome Savours, than the Horſe, The Stable muſt be 
built of Bricks rather than Stones, ſince the latter is ſubject 
to ſweating in wet Weather, which Dampneſs and Moi- 
ſture is the Original of Rheums and Catarrhea's. The Wall 
ought to be about 18 or 20 Inches thick, both for Safety 
and Warmth in Winter, and to keep the Sun from an- 
noying him in Summer, which would hinder Con- 
coction. You may, if you pleaſe, make Windows both 
on the Eaſt and the North Sides, that you may have 
the Benefit of the Air, from the North in Summer, and 
of th Morning Sun from the Eaſt in Winter, the Win- 
dows ſhould be glazed and made with Saſhes, to let in 
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Therefore ſince Art was invented to perfect Na- 
ture, if, notwithſtanding your Care, you have a Horſe 
ſubject to any of theſe bad Qualities aforeſaid, you 


Management and Government, may be brought to excel 


= Curbs, and Windgalls, beſids the Daunting of his Spirit, 
== and abating his natural Courage; in ſo much that he 


the Air at Pleaſure, and to keep out Poultry, Thoſe 
Windows ſhould have likewiſe cloſe wooden Shutters, 
that by darkening the Stable in the Middle of the Day, 
your Horſe may take his Reſt as well, and as convenient- 
ly at that Time as in the Night. The Floor (meaning 
that Part on which the Horſe is to ſtand or lie down) is 
to be made of oaken Planks not pitched, being eaſier 
and warmer for him to lie on Boards than on Stones; 


laying thoſe Planks level, for if they were laid higher © 


before than behind, his hind Legs would ſwell, and he 
could never lie at Eaſe, his hind Parts ftill flipping down, . 
The Planks are alſo to be laid Croſs-ways, and, not at 
length, and underneath them a Trench is to be ſunk, 


which receiving the Urine through the Holes bored on 


purpoſe in the Planks, may convey it into ſome (com- 
mon Receptacle. 'The Ground behind him ought to 
be raiſed even with the Planks, that he may continually 
ſtand on a level; the Floor behind him well paved with 
Pebble, and that Part of the Stable where the Rack 
ſtands well wainſcotted. | e 
It would be very proper to place two Rings at each 
Side of the Horſe's Stall, for his Halter to run through, 
which muſt have a light wooden Log at the Bottom of 
it to poiſe it perpendicularly, but not fo heavy as to tire 
the Horſe, or to hinder him from eating. Inſtead of a 
fix d Manger, a Laker or Drawer made in the Wainſcot 
Partition, for him to eat his Corn out of, is far more 
convenient, becauſe it may be taken in or out at Pleaſure 
to be cleaned. Though it is uſual to make Racks in 
Stables to hold the Hay; ſome prefer to it the giving 
the Hay to their Horſe on the Ground upon the Litter, 
as the Italiaus do, or elſe nail ſome Boards in the Form 
of a Trough, in which they put his Hay, to prevent him 


from trampling and ſpoiling it. To which it may be 


objected, that this Manner of feeding him may ſpoil his 

Creſt, and that the blowing upon his Hay will ſoon ſur- 
feit him, and make it nauſeous to his Palate. To this 
they anſwer, that this Manner of feeding him, inſtead 
of ſpoiling his Creſt rather ſtrengthens it, and makes it 
firm, whereas on the contrary, to lift up his Head to 


the Rack, will make him withey-cragged ; but that in 


the afore- mentioned Manner he will feed as he lies, 
which is more for his Eaſe and Satisfaction. That as 
to the Quantity of his Hay, it muſt be given to him in 
ſuch ſmall Proportions (though the oftner) that it may 
be eaten before his Breath can in the leaſt have tainted 


it. This Manner beſides, of giving it him upon the 


Ground, contributing much towards purging his Head 
from any Rheum or Doſe, which he might have gotten 


by Negligence, or through Exceſs of Exerciſe; and in- 
due him by ſneezing, to throw out all manner of watry 
Humours that may annoy his Head. 5 


If the Stable is to contain ſeveral Horſes, it muſt be 
divided into as many Stands or Stalls as it will contain 


Horſes, raiſing each Partition, which is to be of Boards | 


to that Height towards the Manger, that one Horſe 
may not moleſt the other, and leaving to each Horſe 
Room enough to turn about in, and lie down at Plea- 
ſure, One of the Stalls may be made cloſe, which will 
ſerve for the Groom to lie in, in caſe of a Match, Sick- 


neſs, Cc. and where he may burn Candle without the 1985 


Horſe's diſcerning it. en 
The Stable ſhould likewiſe have Preſſes with Pegs in 


them to hang up Saddles, Bridles, Houſing-Cloaths, &c. | 


and alſo Shelves to place Curry-Combs, Bruſhes, -Duſt- 
ing-Cloths, Ointments, Waters, or any other Ne- 
ceſſaries. . . 
To not incumber the Stable with Oat- bins, the beſt 
Way is to make uſe of the Invention of M. Farmer of 
Oxfordſpire, which is to let the Oats down from a Loft 
above, out of a Veſſel like the Hopper of a Mill, whence 
they fall into a ſquare Pipe let into the Wall of about 
four Inches diagonal, which comes down into a Cup- 
board alſo ſet into the Wall, but with its Ends ſo near 
the Bottom, that there ſhall never be above a Gallon, 
or other neceſſary Quantity in the Cupboard at a Time, 
which being taken away and given to the Horſes, anv- 
ther Gallon preſently ſucceeds; ſo that in the lower 
Part of the Stable, where the Horſes ſtand, there is not 
one Inch of Room taken up for the whole Proviſion of 
Oats ; which Contrivance has alſo this further Conve- 


 nience, that by this Motion the Oats are kept conſtantly 


ſweet, 


ſweet, which laid up any otherwiſe in great Quantities 
grow frequently muſty. The Stable muſt have a Ceiling 
that no Duſt from above fall upon your Horſes: It muſt 
likewiſe be fitted with a Dung-Yard, Pump, and a Con- 
duit, and have if poſſible, a Pond, or running River 
near at hand. Never leaving the Front of the Stable 
without Litter, that by frequent Practice the Horſes 


may learn to empty their Bladder when they come from 


airmg. 95 | | 

Having fitted out our Stable with all that's neceſſary, 
except a Groom, which is one of the principal Utenſils 
thereof, we mult ſeek for one who ſhould have the fol- 


* lowing good Qualities. Firſt, he muſt love his Horſes, 


and endeavour by good Uſage to make himſelf loved 
and obeyed by them. He muſt beſides be patient, for 
nothing is more tractable than a Horſe if uſed kindly. 
Keeping his Stable clean and in Order, and alſo his Sad- 
dles, Houſing-Cloaths, Stirrups, Leathers, and Girths, 


but above all, his Horſes by dreſſing and rubbing them 


often. Diligence is abſolutely requiſite in the Diſcharge 
of his Duty, and he muſt obſerve even the ſmalleſt Al- 
teration, either in his Horſe's Countenance, as Symptoms 
of Sickneſs, or in his Limbs and Gate, as Lameneſs, or 


in his Appetite, as forſaking his Meat, and immediately 


upon any ſuch Diſcovery to ſeek out for Remedy. Thus 


far for the Duties of a Groom. | 8 
Having thus provided ourſelves with a Stable and a 


Groom, we'll take up our Horſe from the Graſs about 
Bartholomew-tide, while his Coat lies ſmooth and ſleek, 
becauſe the Froſt and cold Dews of that Seaſon which 
weaken much the Strength of the Graſs, turns it into 


raw Crudities, and the Coldneſs of the Night abates as 


much Fleſh as he getteth in the Day- time. For the firſt 


Night we'll order the Groom to ſecure him in a ſpacious 


Houſe, where he may evacuate his Body, and ſo be 
brought by degrees to warmer Keeping, in order to ſta- 


ble him the next Day. Some do not cloath or dreſs their 
Horſes till two or three Days after their Stabling ; and 


others do it as ſoon as they are ſtabled; in which every 


Body may follow his own Fancy, ſince neither of thoſe 
two Methods proves prejudicial or advantageous to the 
Horſe. But as to giving him Wheat-Straw to take up his 
Belly (a Cuſtom generally uſed by Grooms at the Horſe's 
_ firſt houſing) ſome appear utterly averſe to it. For the 
Nature of a Horſe, ſay they, being hot and dry, it he 
ſhould feed on Straw, which is alſo a very hot and dry 
Food, it would ſtraiten his Guts, and cauſe an. Inflam- 

mation of the Liver, and by that Means diſtemper the 


Blood, making beſides, his Body fo coſtive, as to cauſe 


2 Retention of Nature, and make him dung with great 


Difficulty ; whereas full Feeding will expell the Excre- 
ments according to the true Intention and Propenſity of 


Nature. Therefore, conclude they, moderate Airing, 
warm Cloathing, good old Hay, and old Corn, muſt 
_ ſupply the Place of Wheat-Straw. | 


The firſt Buſineſs of the Groom, after the Horſe is 


ſtabled, is in the Morning to water him, and then rub 
cover his Body with a hard Whiſp a little moiſtened, and 
_ afterwards with a woollen Cloth; then to clean his Sheath 
with his wet Hand from all the Duſt it had contracted 
during his running, and to waſh his Yard either with 
White-Wine or Water, then he may trim him according 
to the Manner other Horſes are trimmed, except the 


Inſide of his Ears, which ought not to be meddled with, 
for Fear of making him catch Cold. . 

This done, he muſt ſend for the Farrier, who is to 
get him a Set of Shoes fitted to the Shape of his Feet, 


without paring, leaving it well open between the Quarter 
and theThruſh, to prevent Hoof. binding, taking Care that 
the opening by ſtrait and not Side-ways, for by that 


Means in two or three Shoeings his Heels, in which 
conſiſts the Strength of his Feet, will be cut quite away. 
His Foot muſt be pared as hollow as poſſible, to hinder 
the Shoe from preſſing upon it. The Shoes muſt come 
near the Heel, yet not be ſet ſo cloſe as to bruiſe it, nor 
yet ſo open as to catch in his Shoe, if at any Time he 
happens to over-reach, and ſo hazard the pulling them 
off, the breaking of the Hoof, or the bruiſing of the 
Heel. The Webs of his Shoes muſt be neither too 


broad nor too narrow, but of a middle Size, about the 


Breadth of an Inch, with ſloped Spunges, and even with 
his Foot ; for though it would be for the Advantage of 
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the travelling Horſe's Heel, to have the Shoe a little 
wider than the Hoof on both Sides, that the Shoe might 
bear his Weight, and not his Foot touch the Gr 


yet the Hunter being often forced to gallop on 2 


ſpungy Earth, to have them large would hazard lam; 
and pulling off his Shoes. | W 


The Farrier muſt take a particular Care that he pricks 
not the Horſe, but leave a Space at the Heel of the fore. 
feet, and a Space between the Nails at the Toe. When 


the Shoe is ſet according to this Direction, you'll find a _ 


great deal of his Hoof left to be cut off at his Toe. 


When that is cut off, and his Feet ſmoothen'd with 4 


File, he will ſtand ſo firm, and his Feet will be ſo ſtron 
that he*ll tread as boldly on Stones as on Carpet- Ground 


Note, That there are ſeveral Sorts of Horſeſhoes, as the 
planch Shoe, or Pancelet, which is ſaid to make a good 
Foot and a bad Leg; as cauſing the Foot to grow be. 
yond the Meaſure of the Leg. It is choſe for a weak 
Heel, and will laſt longer. than any other Shoe, being 
borrowed from the Moil, which has weak Heels, and 
Fruſhes to keep the Feet from Stones and Gravel. 
Shoes with Calkins, which, though intended to ſe. 
cure the Horſe from ſliding, yet are reputed by many 
to do him more Harm than Good, in that he cannot 
tread evenly upon the Ground, whereby many Times 
he wrenches his Foot, or ſtrains ſome Sinew, eſpe. 
cially upon ſtony Ways, where Stones will not ſuffer 
the Calkins to enter. Double Calkins are leſs hurtful, 
as he treads evener with them than on the ſingle Ca]. 


kins; but then they muſt not be over-long or ſharp. 


pointed, but rather ſhort and flat. . 
Shoes with Rings, firſt invented to make the Horſe 
lift his Feet up high; though ſuch Shoes are more 
painful than helpful, beſides the Unhandſomeneſs of 
the Sight. This Defect is moſt incident to Horſe; 
that have not ſound Hoofs ; for tender Feet fear to 
touch the Ground that is hard : But what is intended 
for Remedy proves a Prejudice to the Horſe, by 
adding high Calkins or Rings to his Shoes, as by that 
| Means his Heels are made weaker than before, 
Shoes with fwelling Welts, or Borders round about 
them, are uſed. in Germany, &c. which being higher 
than the Heads of the Nails, fave them from wearing, 
| — Theſe are the beſt Sort of laſting Shoes, if made of 
well-temper'd Stuff, as they were equally in all Parts, 
and the Horſe treads evenly upon them.—Others who 
uſe to paſs Mountains, and Places where Smiths ar: 
not ſo eaſily met with, carry Shoes about them, with 
Vices, whereby they faſten them to the Horſe's Hoots, 
without the Help of the Hammer or Nail ; yet this is 
more for Shew than Service; for though ſuch Shoe 
may ſave a Horſe's Feet from Stones, yet it ſo pinches 
his Hoof, that he goes with Pain, and perhaps in- 
jures it more than the Stones do. — On ſuch emergent 
Occaſions, therefore, it were better to make uſe of the 
Foint Shoe, which is made of two Pieces, with a flat 
rivet Nail joining them together in the Toe, ſo that 
it may be taken both wide, or narrow, to ſerve any 
Foot. | | £ | | 
Panton, or Pantadle.Shoe, which opens the Heels, 
and helps Hoof-binding.—To which may be added 
the half panton Shoe, 1 
Patten Shoe, is uſed for a Horſe that is burnt in the 
Hip, Stiffle, or Shoulder, as it cauſes him to bear 
upon that Leg the Grief is on, and conſequently 
makes him uſe it the better. 5 


By that Time the Horſe is ſhod, I preſume *rwill be 


Time to water him, therefore he muſt be taken to the 
River, and ſuffered, after he has drank, to ſtand ſome 
Time in the Water, which, in the Opinion of ſome 
Horſemen, will cloſe up the Holes made by the Naik. 


From whence he is gently brought to his Stable, where 


having tied him to the Rack, he muſt be rubbed all 
over, Body and Legs, with dry Straw ; after which his 
Feet are to be ſtopped with Cow-Dung, and giving him 
a Quarter of a Peck of old Oats, well ſifted ; then lit. 
tering him, and leaving him a ſufficient Quantity of old 
Hay, to ſerve him all Night © on 
When the Horſe has evacuated all his Graſs, and his 


Shoes are ſo well ſettled to his Feet, that he may be fit 


to be rid abroad without Danger of ſurbating, you = 
N | 
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ar him early in the Morning, that is to ſay, by five a 
viſit ere and Six in Winter; "ts "4 
n his Litter under his Stall, and cleanſed the Stable, 
4 next Thing to be done is to feel his Ribs, his Chaul, 


and his 


r Part of bis ſhort Ribs, near the Flank, you feel 
| oy 75 Fours exceeding ſoft and. tender, and to eld, as 
ir were, under your Hand, vou may be ſure that it is 
not ſound, and that, the leaſt violent Labour or Travel 
will diffolve it; and when diſſolved, before it be har- 
Jencd by good Diet, if it be not then removed by ſcour- 
> the Fat or Greaſe belonging to the outward Parts 
of the Body will fall down into his Heels, and ſo cauſe 
Goutineſs and Swelling ; which Diltempers are both to 
ed and cured. For, if by feeling his Ribs you 


be prevent 


dare found bis Fat ſoft, you mult likewiſe, feel his 


and if you find any fleſhy, Subſtance, or big 
round Kernels, or Knots, you may he ſure n 
outen Fatisngt ſound, fo inwardly he is full of Glut, and 

purſiye,. occaſion d by groſs and tough Humours cleay- 
ing to the Concavities of the Lungs, and ſtopping his 
Wind- pipe in ſuch a Manner, that his Wind cannot find 
a free Paſſage, nor his Body, be capable of much Labour. 


Chaul, 


Theſe Diſtempers are remedied by feeding him with 
phaſe Food to harden his Fat, by moderate Exer- 
ciſe, warm Cloathung, and gentle Phyſick, to cleanſe 
away bis inward Glut, that his Wind and other Parts 
being freed from SY ; Humours, his Courage, and 
Activity may, be thereby, heightened. 
Til your Horſe be thoroughly purged, his Flank will 


likewiſe feel fuck t your Gripe z, otherwiſe it feels bur 


like two thin Le TONE ON YAM option onto) 

. Theſe: Remarks made, the Groom: muſt ſift his Horſe 
Handful or two of good old Oats for a Preſervatiye 
againſt the cold Humours, which. otherwiſe would per. 
haps ſeize his Stomach, if he was to drink faſting, and 


: 


which will likewiſe make him. dri k the better. When 
he has eaten them, he muſt p Il off his Collar, and rub 
his Head, Face, Ears, and Nape of the Neck with a 
clean rubbing Cloth, which helps towards diſperſing all 
the Humours which, 7 ather in thoſe Partz: Then 
vent ſlipping it over his Head. Then taking in his 


G 


Right Hand a Curry-comb, ſuitable, to the Skin; of his 


Horſe ; (i. e. if the Coat of his Horſe be ſnort and 


ſmooth, the Curry-comb mult be blunt; but Jong and 


rough, then its Tecth muſt be long and ſharp) he ſtands 


with his Face arg to. the Horſe's Face, and hold- 


ing the left Cheek of his Head-ſtall in his Left-Hand, 
| curries him hard, from the Root of his Ears, all along 
his Neck to his Shoulders: Then goes over all his Body 
with a more moderate Hand, currying his Buttocks down 
to the lower Cambrel, with a hard Hand again: Then 
changing Hand, and laying his right Arm over his Back, 
he joins his right Side to the Left of the Horſe, and 
curries him gently from the Top of his Withers to the 
lower Part of his Shoulder, every now and then fetching 
his Stroke over the left Side of his Breaſt, and ſo currying 
him down to the Knee, but no further; then he curries 
— by under Wy Belly near his 8 z and, in a 
ord, very well over, except his Legs under the Knees, 
and his Cambrels, | _ 277 9 "A RY STO TU 
Note, That if your Horſe, while you are currying him, 
keeps riggling up and down, biting the Rack-Staffs, 
and now and then offering to ſnap at you, or lifting 
up his Leg to ſtrike you, it is a Sign that he is not 
pleaſed, either by reaſon of the Sharpneſs of the Comb, 
the Teeth whereof muſt on that Occaſion be blunted, 
or through Wantonneſs, and the Pleaſure he takes in 
the Friction; then he muſt be gently corrected with 
; the Whip. IG 3975 RE nn FT 
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As this currying is only to raiſe the Duſt, when it is 


over, the Groom muſt take either a Horſe's Tail, or a 
Clean Duſting-Cloth, and with it ſtrike off the loote 
Duſt raiſed by his Comb': Then dreſs him all over with 
the French Bruſh, both Head, Body, and Legs, to the 
very Fetlocks, obſerving always to clean the Bruſh from 
the Filth it gathers from the Bottom of the Hair, b 


rubbing it. on the Curry-Comb z/ and duſting the Horſe 


Flank, whereby, the good or bad State of his 
Body is diſcernible; If r your Hands on the 
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a ſecond Time. Which done, he dips his Hand in 
Water, and with it rubs his Horſe's Body all over, 
leaving if poſſible no looſe Hair behind him; and with 
the ſame wet Hand picking and cleaning his Eyes, Ears, 
Noſtrils, Sheath, Cods, and Tuel; rubbing thus till he 
be as dry as he was at firſt, then he rubs his Body all 


over with a Hair-patch, but eſpecially his fore-bowels 
under his Belly, his Flank, and between his hind Thighs; 
9 wiping him over witch à fine white Linnen 


© When he has thus drefſed him, he takes a large Sad- 


dle-Cloth, that may reach down to the ſpurring Plate, 
and laps it about his Body, then claps on his Saddle, 
and throws a Cloth over him for Fear of his catching 
Cold. Which done, he rubs and chafes his Legs from 
the Knees and Cambrels downwards to the Ground, 
with two Ropes of Straw twiſted hard together, picking 
his Fetlock- Joints from Duſt, Filtk, and Scabs; rub- 
e dreſſing his Legs afterwards with another Hair- 
RUN] PUN Or 0 42. OM moe 017 0 yan 
This done, his Feet muſt be picked clean with an 
Iron Picker, to hinder them from taking up Stones, and 
his Mane and Tail combed down with a wet Mane-Comb' 
and having ſpirted ſome Beer or Wine into his Mouth, 
and brought him out of the Stable, the Groom ſhould 


mount him, in order to take or walk him to ſome run- 


ning River, or freſh clear Spring, a Mile or two diſtant 
from the Stable, Where he is ſuffered to drink half 
his Draught at firſt, bringing him afterwards calm- 
1 our of the Water, and riding him gently for awhile'z 
for thruſting him then into a ſwift Gallop, not only 
hazards the breaking of his Wind, but endangers the 


uncording or burſting him, begets in him an ill Habit of 


running away as ſoon as he has done drinking; and the 


Foreſight he has of ſuch violent Exerciſe, makes him 


often fefuſe to quench his Thirſt. When he has walked 
gently a little Way, he may be put into a gentle Gallop, 
for five or fix Score, then take Wind. And after ie 


has been raked a 8 the Rider ſnews him the 


Water again, and lets Him drink as much as he pleaſes, 
and chen gallops bun agdin; proceeding thas till he will 
drink no more, avoiding above all Things, to gallop 
him ſo much as either to chafe or ſweat hin. 


Note, That in gallopping your Horſe, after Water, it is 


not improper to give him ſometimes a watering Courſe 
ſharply, or twelve or twenty Score, for then it will 
- quicken, his Spirits, cauſe him to gallop more ple - 
ſantly, teach him to manage his Limbs, and ſtretck 
forth his Body more large. Ky, 


When your Horſe has done drinking, then take him 
to the Top of the next Hill, if there be any near the 
watering Place, or elſe to ſome ſuch Place where he may 
gain more Benefit both from the Sun and Air, and there 
air him a Foot- pace an Hour, or ſo long as you'll think 
ſufficient for the State of his Body, and afterwards ride 


him home. 


Note, That Airing brings ſeveral Advantages to the 
Horſe ; firſt, it purifies the Blood, purges the Body 
from many 71 and ſuffocating Humours, and ſo 
hardens and enſeams the Horſe's Fat, that it is not ſo 
liable to be diſſolved by ordinary Exerciſe. Secondly, 
it teaches him how to let his Wind rake equally, and 
keep Time with the other Actions, or Motions of his 
Body. Thirdly, it ſharpens the Appetite, and pro- 
vokes the Stomach ; which is of great Advantage 
both to Hunters and Galloppers, which are apt to 
loſe their Stomach through Exceſs or Want of Exer- 
ciſe: For the Sharpneſs of the Air will drive the 
Hotſe's natural Heat, from the exterior to the interior 
Parts, which Heat, by helping the Digeſtion creates 
an Appetite. Laſtly, it encreaſes Luſt and Courage 
in him, provided he be not too early aired; though 
M. Martbam's Directions are different on this Article; 
for he will have a Horſe aired before Sun-riſing, and 
after Sun - ſetting; and the Gentleman's Jockey ſays, 
that nothing is wholſomer than early and late Airing, 
but Experience proves the contrary; for in this Art 
all Things that any ways weaken Nature, or hinder 
it from growing ſtrong and courageous, are to be 
avoid ed; ſuch as Cold, which is always greater early 
N | T 
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in the Morning, and in the Evening, than it is in the 
other Parts of the Day; which is evidently apparent 
in Horſes that run abroad all the Winter, which 
however hardly bred, and kept with the beſt Care 
and Food, yet cannot by any Means be advanced to 
Jo good Caſe in Winter, as an indifferent Paſture 
will raiſe them to in Summer. And this holding true 
of the nocturnal Cold, muſt needs be verified in ſome 
Meaſure of the Morning and Evening Dew. Be- 
ſides, that the Dews, and moiſt Rimes, do as much 
Injury to a Horſe, as the ſharpeſt Colds or Froſts; 
ſince a Horſe any Ways inclinable to Catarrhea's, 
Rheums, or any other cold Diſtempers, i apt to have 
the Humours augmented, and the Diſeaſe muſt ſenſi- 
bly increaſe by the early and late Airings. But if he 
be not brought forth to Air, till the Sun be riſen, his 
Spirits will be cheared up and comforted. Horſes, 
| beſides, naturally defiring to enjoy the Sun's Warmth, 
as well as almoſt all other Creatures. Beſides the Be- 
nefit of the Sun, the Air is ſo mild and temperate, 
that it rather invigorates than preys upon his Spi- 
rits; and rather increaſes his Strength, than im- 
pairs it. y | | 


Note alſo, That during the Time of your Horſe's Air- 
ing, you will eaſily perceive ſeveral Marks of his Sa- 

tisfackion, and the Pleaſure he takes in this Exerciſe: 
For he will gape, yawn, and as it were, ſhrug his 
Body. If he offers to ſtand ſtill to dung or ſtartle, 
which his Airing will provoke, you muſt give him 

Leave, as likewiſe to ſtare about, neigh, or liſten 
to any Noiſe, I . | 


_ al 


When the Groom is return'd from Airing, and dit- 
mounted, he muſt lead his Horſe on the Straw, which 


| ſhould always lie before the Stable-Door ; and there, by 


- whiſtling, and ſtirring up the Litter under his Belly, 


will provoke him to ſtale, which a little Practice will 


bring him to, and is advantageous for the Horſe's 
Health, and the keeping the Stable clean; then lead- 
ing him into his Stall (which ſhould likewiſe be well 
littered) and having tied up his Head to the empty 
Rack, he takes off his Saddle, rubs his Body all over 
with the French Bruſh, then with the Hair-patch, and 
laſtly with the woollen Cloth. This done, he cloaths 
him with a Linen Cloth next to his Body, and over that 
a Canvas Cloth, both made fo fit as to cover his Breaſt, 


and to come pretty low down to his Legs; which is 


the Turkiſh Way of Cloathing. Over theſe he muſt put a 
Body Cloth, of fix or eight Straps, which is better 
than a Sircingle, and Pad ſtuffed with Wiſps, to keep 
his Belly in Shape. | „ 
This Sort of Clothing is ſufficient at his firſt Stabling, 
becauſe being inured to the cold Air, he will not be 
| ſo apt to catch Cold; but when the ſharp Weather 
approaches, and his Hair is perceived to riſe about his 
outward Parts that are uncloathed, as Neck, Gaſ- 


coins, Sc. a woollen Cloth muſt be added to thoſe 


above-mention'd; and for any Horſe bred under the 
Climate of England, and kept only for ordinary Hunt- 
ing, this is Cloathing ſufficient, 1 


Note, That both the Temperature of the Climate, and 
the State of the Body, are to be conſidered in the 
Cloathing of a Horſe ; and that all Horſes are not to 
be cloathed alike; for the Barb, Turkiſh, Spaniſh, 
&c. require more Cloathing than the Engliſh com- 
mon Horſes, that are bred in a colder Climate, and 
have naturally thicker Skins and a longer Coat. But 
however, take this for a general Rule, that a rough 
Coat ſhews Want of Cloaths, and a ſmooth one 
. Cloathing ſufficient ; obſerving, that if by the Coun- 
tenance of your Horſe, his Dung, and other outward 
Marks, he is known to be in Health, notwithſtand- 
ing which his Coat ſtares ſtill, you muſt add ſtill more 
till it lies flat; as on the other Hand, if it will lie with 
- the Aſſiſtance of a ſingle Linen Cloth, he wants no 
other. But if after your Horſe has been in Keeping 
ſome Time, you find him apt to ſweat in the Night, 
it is a Sign that he is over fed, and wants Exerciſe : 
And if he ſweats at his firſt coming from Graſs, the 
Cloathing allotted at his firſt Houſing, muſt rather be 

- increaſed than E 3 for that Sweating proceeds 


with the Hair-patch, and woollen Cloth, 
as before, leaving him afterwards till the Time of lis 
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from the foul Humours which oppreſs Nature . and 
when by Exerciſe they are eyacuated, Nature will ceafs 
working, and he will continue in a temperate State of 
Body all the Year after, Ae n 
The Horſe cloathed, his Feet muſt be picked with the 
Iron Picker, and his Hofs waſhed clean, with a Spung: 
dipped in fair Water, and then dried with Straw: or 
Linen Cloth, waſhing, likewiſe, his Legs, if dirty, pro. 
vided they be rubbed dry afterwards. Then the Hort 
is left on his Snaffle for an Hour or more, to ſharpen 
his Appetite. The Hour expired, the Groom returns 
to the Stable, and taking a handful of Hay, let his 
Horſe taſte it out of his Hand, till he has eaten it; the 
he pulls off his Bridle, and having rubbed his Head and 
Neck clean with a Cloth, as before, he pulls his! 
and ſtops his Noſtrils, to make him ſnore, which wil 
help to bring away the moiſt Humours which oppreg 
his Brain; and then put on his Collar, and give him q 
Quartern of Oats well ſifted. While he is eating his 
Corn, his Cloaths muſt be turn'd up, his Fillets, By. 
tocks, and Gaſcoins rubbed over with the Hair. patch 
and after that with a woollen Cloth: Then a clean Flan. 
nel Fillet-Cloth is ſpread over his Fillets and Buttock, 
to make his Coat lie ſmooth, and his Houſing- Cloth 
turn'd down upon it; anointing his Hoofs round, from 
the Cronet to the Toe, with an Ointment made for the 
Purpoſe; picking his Feet with an Iron Picker, and co. 
vering them with Cow-Dung; by which Time (if he be 
not a very ſlow Feeder) he will have eaten his Oa 
which if he does with a good Appetite, he muſt have an- 
other Quart; feeding him thus by little and little, whlſt 
he eats with an Appetite z but if he fumbles with his 
Corn, he muſt — no more. al F 
This done, a ſufficient Quantity of Hay, well duſtec 
muſt be thrown down to him on his. Air and = 
ſhutting up the Windows and Stable- Door, he is lef 


till One o Clock in the Afternoon, at which Time the 
Groom returns to him, and having rubbed over hs 


Head, Neck, Fillets, Buttocks, and 1e 8 before, 
hel feed him 


Evening Watering, which ſhould be about three in the 
Winter, and four in the Summer; when he'll comet 
him, dreſs and ſaddle him as before, and having mount. 
ed him, ſhall rake him to 'the Water, and after drink- 
ing and galloping, ſhall air him along by the River Side, 
till he thinks it Time to go home; then order him in all 
Points, as to rubbing, feeding, ſtopping his Feet, &.. 


as he did in the Morning; and ants. fed him at fix, 
1 


he muſt feed him again about nine; littering him then 
well, and throwing him Hay enough to ſerve him all 
Night, and leaving him till the next Morning, This 
Exerciſe of a Groom muſt be repeated every Day, and 
in the very ſame Manner: Though as to that of feeding 
him, he muſt ſharpen his Stomach by Change of Meat; 
giving him one Meal clean Oats, another Oats and ſplit 
Beans; and when he has brought him to eat Bread, he 
may give him another Meal of Bread, always obſerv- 
ing to give him oftneſt what he likes beſt. Some Horſes 


are of fo hot a Conſtitution, thatwithout they may drink 
at every Bit, they cannot eat, and thoſe Horſes uſually 


carry no Belly ; in this Caſe, a Pale of Water muſt ſtand 
continually 'before them, or at leaſt, Water muſt be of- 
fer'd them at Noon, beſides what they fetch abroad at 
their ordinary Time. The Habit of the Body of a Horſe, 
is alſo diſcover'd by his Digeſtion ; whether he retains 
his Food long, which is the Sign of a bad Digeſtion ; or 
whether Nature expells the Dung oftner, which if it does, 
and his Dung be looſe and bright, it is a Sign of a good 
Habit of Body; but if he dungs hard and ſeldom, it 15, 
on the contrary, a Sign of a dry Body ; and therefore, 
to remedy this, a handful or two of Oats, well waſhed in 
Ale, ought to be given him once a Day, whereby his 
Body will be looſen'd and kept moiſt, ſerving likewiſe to 
expel Winds. eee ogg 


Note, That during this Fortnight's Keeping, you are t0 
make ſeveral Obſervations, as to the Nature and Diſ- 
- Poſitions of your Horſe, Temper of his Body, G. 
and order him accordingly. 
Diſpoſition, you muſt reclaim him by Severity; if of 
a loving Temper, win him by Kindneſs. 


1 
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© muſt obſerve whether he be à foul Feeder, or of a 
nice Stomach z, if he be quick at his Meat, and retain a 
ood Stomach, then four Times of full Feeding in the 
Soc of a Day and Night, is ſuffcient; but if he be 

a Hender Feeder and flow at his Meat, then you muſt 

vive but little at once, and often, as about every two 

Fours for freſh Meat will draw on his Appetite ; 
leavi always a little Meat in his Locker, for him to 
eat at his own Leiſure, and when you find any left, 

ou muſt ſweep it away, give him freſh, and expoſe: 
| d to the Sun and Air, which will prevent its grow- 
ing muſty, and reſtore it to its former Sweetneſs. 

By that Time the firſt Fortnight is expir'd, the Hun- 
2 be in a pretty good State of Body, and fir for a 
moderate Hunting-Match ; but how to proceed in this 
Exerciſe, meets with ſome Difficulties; for ſome would 
have a Horſe which is deſigned either for a Buck-hunter 
or Fox-hunter, uſed from the Beginning to the Chaſe: 
they are deſigned for. Others think thoſe Chaſes too 
violent for a young Horſe, and therefore chuſe to train 
him for Harriers ; which laſt Opinion, ſeems to be 
founded on Experience; and which may be confirmed. 
by taking a ſlight View of the ſeveral Chaſes the moſt 
in Vogue here in England, viz. the Stag, Buck, Hind, 
Fox, Otter, and Hare. | ods Sretniþtc. 
tion'd Chaſes, and the Inconveniencies of each of them, 
are, in a Manner, the ſame; for they are all, either in 
Covert, or at Force. Now if Deer be hunted in A 
Park, they uſually chuſe the moſt woody Part of it, 
as 2 Refuge from the Purſuit of their Enemies, which is 


both unpleaſant to the Rider, and troubleſome to the 


Horſe to follow the Dogs through the thick Buſnes; and 
beſides, the Ground in Parks is uſually full of Mole- 
Banks, Trenches, Sc. which is dangerous for a young 
Horſe to gallop. on, till he has attained to ſome Per- 
fection in his Stroke. But if they be turned out of 
the Park, and be hunted at Force, you'll find that as 
ſoon as you have unharboured, or rouzed them, they 
will immediately make out endways, before the Hounds, 
five or ſix, nay ſometimes ten Miles, they following in 
full Cry ſo ſwiftly, that a Horſe muſt be compelled to run 
up and down Hill without any Intermiſſion z leaping 
Hedge, Ditch, and Dale, nay often croſſing Rivers, to 
the great Danger of the Rider, as well as of the Horſe. 
So that it is altogether improper to put a young Horſe to 
ſuch violent Labour at firſt, till by Practice and Degrees 
he has been made acquainted with hard Service. Be- 
ſides the Swiftneſs and Violence of this Chaſe, the Dan- 
ger of cracking his Wind, and burſting his Belly, of 
{training his Limbs, and of creating in a young Horſe a 
Loathſomeneſs to his Labour; the Seaſon for theſe 


Chaſes beginning about Midſummer, and ending about 


Holy-Rood-Tide, during which the Heat of the Sun is ex- 


cellive, and fo ſcorches the Earth, a violent Chaſe would 


hazard the melting his Greaſe; and the Weight of the 

Rider, by Reaſon of the Hardneſs of the Ground, would 

occaſion Foundering, 2 and Wind-Galls, inſomuch 
t 


that in a ſhort Time, the Horſe would prove altogether 
uſeleſs, 8 =o SET | 


However, there is not the ſame Danger for all Sorts of 
Horſes, without Diſtinction; but none ſhould be em- 
ployed in this Chaſe but thoſe of ſtayed Years, and 
which by long Practice and Experience, have been train- 
ed to Hunting. Young Horſes (as the Duke of News 
cofile obſerves) being as ſubject to Diſeaſes, as young 
Children, and therefore he adviſes any Man who would 
buy a Horſe for his Uſe, either for a Journey, Hawking, 
and Hunting, never to buy him, till the Mark be out 
of his Mouth; for, if he be Sound of Wind, Limb, 
and Sight, he will laft eight or nine Years with good 
| Keeping, and never fails his Rider. An old Nag, in 

Grace's Opinion, of ſome Huntſman, or Falconer, 
that is ſound, is the beſt for he gallops on all Grounds, 
leaps over Hedges and Ditches, and never fails his Ri- 
der in a Journey, nor any where ene, + ts 

Fox-Hunting (which is a Chaſe much admired by the 
Pteſ nt Mareſchal de Villeroy, and at which I have had 
the Honour to accompany him often) is not at all proper 
or the training of a young Horſe, ſince it is ſwift with - 
out Reſpite, and of long Continuance, both which are 


Horſe; for he that will truly A N 
orſe; 


There is very little Difference. in the three fore- men- 


ters Speed will be leſs 


whiltling provoke him to empty his Bladder. 


diſtaſteful to him; but the greateſt Inconveniency that 
happens to a Horſe in this Chaſe; is this; that when a 
Fox is unkennelled; he ſeldom or never betakes himſelf 
to a champaign Country, but remains in the ſtron 


Coverts, and in the thickeſt Woods; ſo that 1148 


can but ſeldom enjoy the Pleaſure. of accompanying the 
Hounds, without hazarding being ſtubbed, or other Ac- 
cidents equally dangerous. The fitteſt Horſes for this 
Chaſe, are Horſes of Strength and Hability; ſince is 
begins at Chriſtmaſs, which is the worſt Time for Riding: 


and ends at Lach- Day, when the Ground is fitteſt for it: 


Neither is the Chaſe of the Otters convenient for a 


this amphibious 
Sport, muſt often ſwim his which cannot be 
done without running ſome Danger 
The Chaſe of the Hare is not ſo contrary to the trair- 
ing of young Horſes; becauſe Hares, commonly run- 
ning the champaign Country, and their Scent being not 
ſo hot as that of the Foxes, the Dogs are oftner at De- 
fault, the Horſe has by that Means many Sobbs; Wwhere- 
by he recovers Wind, and regains new Strength: 


The beſt Dogs to bring your Horſe to Ferfoction of 


Wind and Speed, are the fleet northern Hounds; for 
they, by Means of their hard running, will dtaw him 
up to that extraordinary Speed, that he will not have 
Time to loiter; and by continual Practice will be ſo 
inured, and uſed to the Violence of their Speed: that; 
in a ſhort Time, he will be able to ride on all Sorts of 
Ground, and be of ſuch Command upon the Hand; that 
he will ſtrike at what Rate you pleaſe, and three Quar- 
troubleſome to him, than à Can- 
e igri the ni hu cl go a at 
The Day being fixed for your Horſe's firſt going 
abroad after the Dogs; the preceding Day he muſt be 
ordered after this Manner, In the Morning proceed iri 
your uſual Manner, as to dreſſing, feeding; wateringy 
Sc. only abſtaining that Day from giving him Beans; 
becauſe they are hard of Digeſtion, inſtead of which you'll 
give him moſt Bread, if he can eat it, becauſe more nou- 
riſhing than Oats; and after the Evening watering; which 
ought to be ſomewhat earlier than at other Times; give 
him only a little Hay out of your Hand, and ho more 
till the next Day, at his Return from Hunting; and to 
prevent his eating his Litter, or any Thing elſe, but 
what you give him, you muſty inſtead of a Muzzle; put 
on a Cavezone, join'd to a Head - ſtall of a Bridle; being 
lined with double Leather for fear of hurting him, and 
tying it ſo ſtraight as to hinder his eating; and this will 
prevent Sickneſs in your Horſe, incident to ſome 
Horſes, when their Muzzle is ſet on, notwithſtanding 
the Invention of the Lattice Window, at preſent ſo much 
in Uſe; but this Way your Horſe's Noſtrils are at full 
Liberty, and he will never prove ſick. But as to his 
Corn, give him his Meals, both after his Watering, and 
at nine o Clock; at which Time it ought to be litter d 
very well, that he may the better take his Reſt, and 
leave him for that Time. 
About four o Clock the next Morning, he muſt have 
a Quarter of a Peck of clean Oats, mixed with a Quart 
of ſtrong Ale, and while he is eating it, his Litter and 
Dung muſt be put back, and the Stable cleanſed. When 
he has done eating, he muſt be bridled and dreſſed; 
when dteſſed, ſaddle him, throwing afterwards his 


Cloaths over him, and letting him ſtand till the Hounds 


be ready to go forth, forbearing the drawing the Saddle 
Girt ſtrait, till you are ready to mount, leſt otherwiſe 
he ſhould grow ſick. But generally old Horſes. are ſo 
crafty, that when an ignorant Groom goes to gird 
them up hard; they will ſtretch out their Body to fuch a 
Bigneſs, by holding up their Wind (on Purpoſe to gain 


Eaſe after they are girt) that it will appear difficult to 


girt them; but afterwards they let go their Wind, and 
their Body falls again. „ 
When the Hounds are unkennelled (which ought not 
to be till Sun· riſing) you muſt go up and down the Field 
along with them, and rake your Horſe up and down 


gently till a Hare be ſtarted, always obſerving to let him 


ſmell at other Horſes Dung (if he wants to do it) which 
will provoke him to empty himſelf, and let him ſtand 
ſtill while he does it. And if you meet with any dead 
Frog, Ruſhes, or the like, ride him upon them, and by 


When 
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When the Hare is ſtarted, you are to follow the 
Hounds as the other Hunters do, only - obſerving that 
this being the firſt Time of your Horſe's hunting, he is 
not ſo well acquainted with the different Sorts of Ground, 
as to know how to gallop ſmoothly and with Eafe on 


them: Therefore you are not to put him as yet to above 


half his Speed, that he may learn to carry a ſtaid Body, 


and to manage his Legs both as to Fallow, and Greenſ- 


worth; | neither are you to gallop him often, nor any 
long Time together, for Fear of diſcouraging him, and 


breeding in him a Diſlike to the Sport; but obſerving 


to croſs the Field ſtill to your beſt Advantage, you ſhall 
make into the Hounds at every Default, and ſtill keep 
your Horſe as much as poſſible within the Cry of the 
Dogs, that he may be- uſed to it, and you'll find that in 
a very ſhort Time he'll take ſuch Delight and Pleaſure 
in it as to be eager to follow them. If at any Time the 
Chaſe be led over a Carpet-Ground, or ſandy Highway, 
on which your Horſe may lay out his Body ſmoothly, 


you may there gallop him for a Quarter or half a Mile, 


to teach him to lay out his Body and to gather up his 
Legs, to enlarge and ſhorten his Stroke, according to 


the different Earths he gallops on, as if on a Green, 
Swarth, Meadow, Moor, Heath, Sc. then to ſtoop: 


and run more on the Shoulders: If among Mole-Hills, 


or over high Ridges and Furrows, then to gallop more 


roundly, and in leſs Compaſs, or according to the vulgar 
Phraſe, two up and two down, that thereby he may 


ſtrike his Furrow clear, and avoid ſetting his fore Feet in 


the Bottom of it, and by that Means fall over ; but by 
this Way of gallopping, though he ſhould happen to- 
ſet his Feet in a Furrow, yet carrying his Body ſo round, 


and reſting on the Hand in his Gallop, would prevent his 


falling; and nothing but Uſe and ſuch moderate Exer- 


ciſe can bring him to his Perfection. 


About three o' Clock in the Afternoon you muſt have 
your Horſe home in a Foot - pace, as you came out in the 
Morning, but he ſhould be cool before he comes out of 
the Field, and if he has not ſweated a little you muſt 


gallop him gently on ſome ſkelping Earth, till he ſweats 
at the Root of his Ears, à little on his Neck, and in his 
Flank, which muſt be done of his own voluntary Mo- 


tion, without the Compulſion of Whip and Spur; and 


then when he is cool, have him home and ſtable him, 
avoiding walking him in hand to cool him, leſt he 


ſhould cool too faſt. 


When ſet in his Stall, which ſhould be well littered 


againſt his coming home, his Head muſt be tied up to the 
Ring, with the Bridle, rubbing him well afterwards with 


dry Straw, both Head, Neck, Fore-bowels, Belly, Flank, 


Buttocks, and Legs, and then his Body over with a 
dry Cloth, till there be not a wet Hair left about him. 
This done, his Saddle is taken off, and the Place where 
the Saddle ſtood rubbed dry, cloathing him immediately 


after with his ordinary Cloaths leſt he ſhould catch Cold, 
unleſs he be too hot, for then a ſpare Cloth muſt be 


thrown over him for Fear he ſhould cool too faſt ; and 
leaving him afterwards to ſtand on his Snaffle two Hours 
or more, ſtirring him now and then, with the Whip, 


in his Stall, to keep his Legs and Joints from grow- 


ing ſtiff. 055 e 

When thoroughly cold he muſt be unbridled, have 
his Head rubbed, and his Feet picked from Dirt and 
Gravel, which he may have gathered abroad; and then 
his Collar is put on, and a Quart or three Pints of Oats 
mixed with a Handful of clean duſted Hempſeed given 


him: After which the ſpare Cloth is removed for Fear 


of keeping him hot too long; and when he has eaten 
his Corn, he muſt be left to reſt two or three Hours, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of clean Hay before him. 

— Whilſt you are abſent from him, you ſhall prepare 
him a good Maſh, made of half a Peck of Malt well 
ground, and boiling-hot Water, obſerving to put no 


more Water than your Malt will ſweeten, and your 


Horſe will drink, and having ſtirred them together with 
a Stick, you'll cover it over with a Cloth, till the Water 
has extracted the Strength of the Malt. Then when it is 
cold, that you can ſcarce perceive it to ſmoak, offer it 
to your Horſe, and when he has drank the Water, let 
him, if he will, eat the Malt alſo ; but if he refuſes to 


drink, yet you muſt give him no other Water that 


Night, but by placing it in one Corner at the Head of 


and thrown him Hay enough for all Night, ſhut u 


the Stall, in ſuch a Manner that he may not throw; 
down, let him ſtand by it all Night that he may qr. 
at his Pear 8 
When he has eaten his Maſh, ſtrip him of his Cloaths, 
and run him over with your C y Arie French Bruſh 
Hair-patch, and Woollen Cloth, and cloath him u. 
again, cleaning his Legs as well as his Body of all 
and Filth; then remove him into another Stall 
bathe his Legs all over from the Knees with a Quart 8 


Dirt 


warm Urine, in which four Ounces of Salt-petre ia 
dry, ſet 


been diſſolved; then having rubbed his Legs d 
him into his Stall, and give him a good Home. feedin 

of Oats, or Bread, or both, and having ſhock a _ 
deal of Litter under him that he may reſt the better, 
Stable cloſe, and leave him to his Reſt till Mornng, 
at which Time you muſt come to him betwixt fix and 
ſeven o'Clock. If he be laid, diſturb him not, but ſtay 
till he riſes of his own Accord; but if he be riſen then 98⁰ 
to him, and begin by putting back his Dung from his 
Litter, then proceed to order him as in his Days of Reſt, 


1. e. to give him a Handful or two of Oats before Water, 


then to dreſs, water, air, feed, cc. 
The next Day after he has reſted you ſhall hunt him 
again; hunting him thus three Times a Week, for 3 
Fortnight together, obſeving to give him his full Feed. 
ing, and no other Scowring but Maſhes and Hempſeed 
which is equal in Virtue to any other, and only carries 
off ſuperfluous Humou s © © | 
Buy this Time your Horſe will be drawn ſo clean, his 
Fleſh will be ſo unſeamed, and his Wind fo improved, 
that he will be able to ride a Chace of three or four 
Miles without much Blowing or Sweating, and you'll 


find by his Chaul and Flank, as well as by his Ribs, 


that he is in an indifferent State of Body; and therefore 
the next Fortnight following you muſt increaſe his La- 
bour, by which Means you will come to a true Knoy- 
ledge of what he is able to do; and whether or no he 


will ever be fit for Plates, or a Match. © 


When your Horſe is ſet over Night, and fed early in 
the Morning, then go'into the Field with him, and 


when he is empty, as he will be by that Time you havg 


ſtarted your Game, you ſhall follow the Dogs at a good 
round Rate, as at half Speed, and fo continue till you 


have killed or loſt your firſt Hare. This will fo rack 


your Horſe's Mind, and by this Time he will have ſo 
emptied himſelf, that he will be fit to be rid the next 
Chace briſkly : Which as ſoon as begun, you ſhall folloy 
the Dogs, at three Quarters Speed, as near to them as 


is conſiſtent with the Diſcretion of a good Horſeman, and 


a true Huntſman, who will always take Care not to 
ſtrain him. 9.3 1 
During this Day's Riding you' Il obſerve your Horſe's 
Sweat under his Saddle and fore-Bowels ; if it appear 
white like Froth or Soap-Suds, it is a Sign of inward 
Glut and Foulneſs, and that your Day's Sport was fully 
ſufficient, and therefore you muſt have him home, and 
order him as before directed. But if your Sport has 
been ſo indifferent as not to ſweat your Horſe thorough- 
ly, then make a Train-Scent of four Miles long, or 
thereabouts, and lay on your fleeteſt Dogs, ride it briſk- 
ly, and then, having firſt cooled him in the Field, ride 
him home, and uſe him as aforeſaid. _ 


When you unbridle your Horſe, give him inſtead of 


Hemp-ſeed and Oats, a handſome Quantity of Rye- 
bread, which being cold and moiſt, will aſſiſt in cooling 
his Body after his Labour, and prevent Coſtiveneſs, to 
which you'll find him addicted; then give him Hay, 


and afterwards a Maſh, and afterwards order him in all 


Points as formely. 5 


Note, That a Train-Scent is the trailing or dragging of 
a dead Cat or Fox, three or four Miles, and then lay- 

ing the Dogs on the Scent; for which Purpoſe two 
or three Couple of the fleeteſt Hounds muſt be kept, 
not employing Harriers in it; for it would teach them 


to lie off the Line, and fling ſo wide, that they will 


never be worth any Thing. | 
| The Day following you may hunt your Horſe again, 


but not ſo ſeverely as you did the Day before, till the 


Afternoon, but then ride him after the Hounds briſkly, 
and if that does not make him ſweat thoroughly, make 
Oo * | another 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 1 
1 Pra „and follow the Dogs three Quar- That the Beans muſt alſo be hulled, and that he muſt 
mad N heartily. When who nd have none but the Crumb. of the Bread, becauſe the Cruſt. 

_ Pen ied him, have him home, and upon his firſt is hard of Digeſtion; and apt to dry and heat his Body. 
s v into the Stable, give him two or three Balls as This Bread muſt be made of an equal Quantity of Beans 
alas of the following Scowring. and Wheat, kneaded with new Ale-Barm, and the 
bis * Butter four Ounces, Lenitive Electuary two Whites of new. laid Eggs. Thus our Horſe is to be fed 
{lan Granwel Broom and Parſley-Seeds, of each one till we have made him wanton and gameſome. | 
ove Jul an Ounce ; put the Seeds into Powder, and But if on the contrary our Horſe be briſk and lively, 
2 into a Paſte, with the Electuary and the Butter, we muſt abſtain from giving him any Sort of Scowring 
5 dit well, and keep it cloſe in a Pot for Uſe. whatſoever; for there being no foul Humours, or any 
=P fon as you have given your Horſe theſe Balls rub other ſuperfluous Matter left in his Body for the Phyſick 
: 3 then dreſs him, and cloath him up warm, and to work upon, it will prey upon the Strength of his Body, 
_ "ſtand two or three Hours on the Snaffle; then and by that Means weaken it. $498 
let him two or three Handfuls of Rye-Bread, and or- Beſides the above-mentioned Directions, as to feeding 
der him as you did before, as to Hay, Provender, Maſh, our Horſe, we muſt ſweat him twice this firſt Week, 
- and fo leave him till the Morning. Then come to not by hunting him after the Hare, as heretofore done, 
1 and firſt obſerve his Dung, whether it keeps the but by Train-Scents (i. e. if he be engaged in a hunting | 
wy Colour, or whether it appears dark or black, or Match) ſince the former may prove deceitful on this 
- and high Colour; next, hether it be looſe and Occaſion ; for though the Hounds be very ſwift, yet 
"hin or hard and dry. If it be of the right Colour, I the Scent being cold, the Dogs will often be at fault, 
nean of pale Yellow, it is a Sign of Health, Strength, and by that Means the Horſe will have many Sobs, ſo 
and Cleanneſs; if it be dark or black, then it is a Sign that when he comes to run Train-Scents in Earneſt, our 
there is Greaſe and other ill Humours ſtirred up, which Horſe will look for Eaſe, his Wind being not fo perfect 
are not yet evacuated ; if it be red and high-coloured, as it ought to be. Therefore we muſt lead our Train- 
then it is a Token that his Blood is feveriſh and diſtem- Scents with a dead Cat, over ſuch Grounds as we are 
ered through inward Heat; if it be looſe and thin it is likely to run upon, and beſt agree with our Horſe's Hu- 
: aw of Weakneſs, but if hard and dry, it ſhews the mour, making Choice for that Purpoſe of the fleeteſt 
Horſe to be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is a foul Feeder; Hounds we can get; for then our Horſe will be kept up 
but if his Dung carries a Medium betwixt hard and ſoft, to the height of his Speed. Order the Number of Train- 
and ſmell ſtrong, it is a Sign of Health and Vigour. Scents we are to ride at a Time, according to the Strength 
| Theſe Obſervations made with regard to his Dung, and Ability of our Horſe in performing his Heats ; for 
he muſt be fed, dreſſed, watered, Sc. as in his former if we labour him beyond his Strength it will take him off 
Days of Reſt; obſerving always to give Variety, and his Speed, weaken his Limbs, and daunt his Spirits. 
his Belly full of Corn and Bread. Next, have him Likewiſe if we give him too little Exerciſe it will breed 
abroad in the Fields again, but by no Means put him to Purſiveneſs and ill Humours, as Glut, Sc. which will 
any Labour further than to take him from Hill to Hill render him fo lazy, that when he comes to be put to 
after the Dogs, to keep him within Sound of their Labour, above his uſual Rate, he will grow reſtive and 
Cry; for the Deſign of this Day's Exerciſe is only to ſettle like a Jade: Therefore if we are to run eight 
| keep him in Breath and get him an Appetite. Obſerve as Train-Scents and a ſtraight Courſe more or leſs, we 
you ride that you let him ſtand ſtill to dung. When muſt put him to ſuch ſevere Labour not above twice in 
the Day is near ſpent, bring him home without the leaſt our Month's whole Keeping; and that ſhould be in the 
Sweat, and order him as at other Times, abſtaining firſt Fortnight, for then he will have another Fortnight 
only from giving him Scowrings, or Rye-Bread. You to recover his Strength again; though he ought not to 
may, if you will, water your Horſe this Day, both at remain idle during that laſt Fortnight, but his Labour 
your going into the Field, and at your coming home, muſt be proportionable to his Strength and Wind, i. e. 
obſerving to gallop after it, to warm the Water in his he ſhould only perform then but half, or three Parts of 
Belly.— The next is a Day of Reſt. his Taſk: Taking Care however, that his laſt Trial in 


_ 321 „ „, the firſt Fortnight be a Train-Scent more than our 
Note, That in the ſame Manner in every Reſpect you Match, for we ſhall find thereby what he is able to do. 
have ſpent this Week, you muſt ſpend the next Ihe. ff we intend our Horſe for a Plate, he ſhould be 
wile without Alter SON. em BNF Point, and by that | kept near the Place where he is to run, that he may be 
Time your Horſe will be drawn clean enough for acquainted with the Ground ; regulating the Number of 
| any ordinary Hunting; fo that obſerving afterwards Heats according to the Articles ſtipulated for the Match, 
to hunt him moderately twice or thrice a Week, i obo Sharpneſs of them according to the Temper of 
cording to your own Pleaſure, and the Conſtitution his Strength, and the Purity of his Wind ; providing 
of his Body, you may be ſure to have him on 4 _ when we heat him, ſome Horſes upon the Courſe to run 
mv of Health, without Danger of his Wind, er at him, which will quicken his Spirits, and encourage 
_ Tight, Feet, or Body, | aim, when he finds he can command them at his Plea- 
But perhaps we deſign to order our Horſe for a Match ſure, abſtaining always from giving our Horſe a bloody 
or a Plate, and then there are ſeveral other neceſſary Heat for ten Days or a Fortnight before the Day the 
Rules to be obſerved. _ EH td Plate is to be run for; giving him his laſt Heat before 
The firſt Thing to be done in this Caſe, is to keep the Day of Trial in all his Cloaths, only ſkelping it over, 
him for a whole Month carefully, and without any vio- which will make him run the next Time much more 
lent Exerciſe, in order to draw his Body perfectly clean, vigorouſly, when he ſhall be ſtript naked, and feel the 


and to refine his Wind to that Degree of Perfection it cold Air pierce him. 
can attain to; 


which to accompliſh, we muſt obſerve During this Month, both 'on his reſting Days, and 
whether our Horſe be low or high in Fleſh, or whether after his Sweats on heating Days, we are to obſerve the 
he be dull and heavy when abroad, and this occaſioned ſame Rules taught in the firſt Week of our third Fort- 
tirough too much hard Riding, or through ſome Greaſe night's Keeping, omitting only all Scowrings but Rye- 
that has been diſſolved by hunting, and has not been Bread and Maſhes, ſince our Horſe be in fo perfect a 
removed for Want of a Scowring. If he appears ſlug- State of Body as not to need any; only if we think there 
ih and melancholly from either of theſe Cauſes, we may be any Occaſion, and our Horſe proves thirſty, 
muſt give him half an Ounce of Diapente in a Pint of we may give him about eight or nine o' Clock at Night, 
good old Malaga Sack, which will both cleanſe his Body to cool him, and quench his Thirſt, two Quarts of Bar- 
and revive his Spirits; and then feed him for the firſt ley- Water, mixed with three Ounces of Syrup of Violets, 
Week continually with Bread, Oats, and ſplit Beans, and two Ounces of Syrup of Lemons. If he refuſes this 
Sung him ſometimes one and ſometimes the other, Mixture, it muſt be left to ſtand by him all Night. 
according as he likes, always leaving ſome in his Locker, During the laſt Fortnight, his Oats muſt not only be 
0 eat at his own Leiſure ; obſerving at the ſame Time, dried and hulled, but likewiſe half a Strike of it ſhould 
ne the Oats muſt have been well dried in the Sun, and be waſhed in the Whites of a Dozen or twenty Eggs, 


hulled, before they are given our Horſe: which muſt be left to ſoak ſpreading them in the S 
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the next Morning, till they be as dry as they were at 
firſt, and then be given to the Horſe to ſtrengthen 
his Wind. I | | 
If he will eat his Oats without Beans, there is no Ne- 
ceſſity to give him any; and this Fortnight his Bread 
ought to be three Parts Wheat to one of Beans, If he 
be inclined to be coſtive, we muſt relieve Nature, by 
giving him Oats waſhed in two or three Whites of Eggs, 
and all beat together. | | 
During the laſt Week, inſtead of a Maſh, he ſhould 
have the Barley-Water heretofore deſcribed ; giving him 
Hay, as much as he will eat, till a Day before he 1s to 
Tide his Match, when we muſt be pretty ſparing of it, 
that he may have Time to digeſt that he has eaten, muz- 
⁊ling him then with our Cavezone ; and feeding him that 


Day, till the next Morning he is led out, as much as 


poſſible. That Morning, an Hour before we are to 
lead out, we'll give him a Toaſt or two of white 
Bread ſteeped in Sack, and fo lead him in the Field. 
But if we are to run for a Plate, which uſually is not 
till three o' Clock in the Afternoon, our Horſe muſt be 
had out early in the Morning to Air, that he may empty 
his Body; and at his Return from Airing, we'll feed 


him with Toaſts in Sack. When he has eaten what we 


think fit to give him, we put on his Cavezone; then 
chafe his Legs ſoundly with Train-Oil and Brandy warm- 
ed together, ſhake up his Litter, ſhut up our Stable cloſe, 
and leave him to his Reſt, till the Hour of his going into 
the Field, „ 
While our Horſe is thus taking his Reſt, Pll give 


ſome Inſtructions to the Perſon who is to ride him, 


who ſhould always be the ſame that has trained him. 


fulneſs in his Truſt, is to have a good cloſe Seat, keep- 
ing his Knees firm to his Saddle Skirts, his Toes turn'd 
inward, and his Spurs outward from the Horſe's Sides; 
his Left-Hand governing his Mouth, and his Right com- 
manding his Whip, taking Care throughout the whole 
Trial, to fit firm on his Saddle, without waving, or 
ſtanding up in his Stirrups, which very much incom- 
modes the Horſe. When he ſpurs his Horſe, he muſt 
not ſtrike him hard with the Calf of his Legs, as if he 
would beat the Wind out of his Body, but juſt turn his 
Toes outwards, and bring the Spurs quick to his Sides ; 


and ſuch a ſharp Stroke will be more ſerviceable to the 
Quickening of his Horſe, and ſooner draw Blood, 


never ſpurring his Horſe but when there is occaſion, 

and avoiding ſpurring him under the Fore-Bowels, be- 
tween his Shoulders and his Girths, near the Heart, till 
the laſt Extremity. When he whips his Horſe, it muſt 


be over the Shoulder on the near Side, except upon hard 


running; and when he is at all, then he muſt be ſtruck 
in the Flank with a ſtrong Jirk, for there the Skin is ten- 


dereſt, and moſt ſenſible of the Laſh. Taking Care 


when he whips, or ſpurs his Horſe, and he is certain 
that he is at the Top of his Speed, if then he claps 
his Ears on his Pole, or whiſks his Tail, to bear him 
hard, and to give him as much Comfort as ever he can, 


by ſhaking his Snaffle to and fro in his Mouth, and by 
that Means forcing him to open his Mouth, which will 


comfort him, and give him Wind. ; 

Tf while he rides, there be any high Wind ſtirring, 
and that Wind be in his Face, he muſt ſuffer his Ad- 
verſary to lead, and hold hard behind him, till he ſees 
his Opportunity of giving a Looſe ; taking Care, notwith- 
ſtanding, to ride ſo cloſe to him, that his Horſe may 
break the Wind from his own ; and that he, by ſtoop- 
ing low in his Seat, may ſhelter himſelf under him, which 
will aſſiſt the Strength of his Horſe. But if the Wind 
be in his Back, he muſt ride exactly behind his Adverſary, 
that his Horſe may alone enjoy the Benefit of the Wind, 


by being as it were blown forward. 


He muſt obſerve next, what Ground his Horſe de- 


lights to rua belt on, bearing him, as much as his Ad- 
verſary will give him Leave, on level Carpet-Ground ; 
becauſe his Horſe naturally will be defirous to ſpend him- 


ſelf more freely thereon. But on deep Earth, Sc. he 


muſt give him more Liberty, becauſe he will naturally 
favour himſelf thereupon. In running up a Hill, he 
ought to favour his Horſe, and bear him for fear of run- 
ning him out of Wind ; but down Hill (if his Horſe's 
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Feet and Shoulders will endure it, and he dares . 
ture his own Neck) he muſt always give apy por 
Taking this for a general Rule, that if he fin. 
his Horſe to have the Heels of the other, he be War 
to preſerve his Speed till the laſt Train-Scent, if he ; 
not to run a ſtrait Courſe; but if he is, then till . 
Courſe, and ſo huſband it then too, that he may be able 
to make a Puſh for it at the laſt Poſt, | 
He muſt next obſerve his Oppoſite's Horſe, and if h 
be fiery, run juſt behind, or juſt Side by Side, and win 
his Whip make as much Noiſe as he can, to force him 
on faſter than his Rider would have him, and thereb 
ſpend him the ſooner. Or elſe keep juſt before him u 
on ſuch a ſlow Gallop, that he may either over- reach or 
by treading on his Horſe's Heels, endanger falling Over 
He ſhould likewiſe take Notice on what Ground the 
contrary Horſe runs worſt, and on that Ground give his 


a Looſe, that the Adverſary's being forc'd to follow, 


may hazard Stumbling, or clapping on the Back Si. 
news. Minding, beſides, in his Riding, the Correction 
of the Hand, the Whip and the Spur of the oppoſite 
Rider, and when, and how often he makes Uſe of them: 
and when he perceives that his Horſe begins to be blown. 
by any of the aforemention'd Symptoms, as whiſking bis 
Tail, clapping down his Ears, holding out his Noſe like 
a Pig, &c. he muſt take it for granted that he is at the 
Top of what he can do; therefore he ought to obſerve 
in this Caſe, how his own rides, and if he runs chearfully 
and ſtrongly without ſpurring, he ſhould keep his Ad- 


verſary to the ſame Speed, without giving him Eaſe, 

and by that Means will ſoon bring him to give Out, or 
_ diſtance him. . Fs 
The firſt Thing requiſite in a Rider, next to the Faith- 


At the End of every Train.Scent, Notice ſhould be 


taken of the Condition the other Horſe is in, and hoy 


he holds in his Labour; which may be eaſily diſcovered 
by his Looks, the Working of his Flank, and the Slack- 
neſs of his Girths. For if he looks dull, it'is a Sign his 


Spirits fail him, as well as his Wind, if his Flanks beat 
much, and conſequently his Strength. If his Wind fail 


him, his Body will grow thin, and appear tucked up, 
which will make his Girths appear ſlack to the Eye; 
which is the greateſt Sign of a Horſe's Weakneſs ; and 


the ſureſt that he'll loſe the Wager. 


When each Train-Scent is ended, or after every Heat 
for a Plate; the Groom muſt, with an old Piece of z 
Sword-Blade (called by the Duke of Newcaſtle, a Knit 
of Heat) ſcrape off all the Sweat from the Horſe's Neck, 
Body, Sc. rubbing him afterwards all over, firſt with 
Straw, and then with dry Cloaths, both Linen and 
Woollen (which have been ſteeped in Urine and Salt 
petre a Day or two, and then dried in the Sun) while 
others are employ'd about his Legs; which after they 
have been rubbed dry, muſt be chafed with wet Cloaths, 
ſteeped likewiſe in Urine and Salt-petre, never giving 
over till the Horſes are called by the Judges to ſtin 
again. 1 e | 
The next Thing to be conſidered, is the Office of the 
Judges or Triers, which is to ſee that all Things are or- 
der'd according to the Articles, which to that End, ate 
to be publickly read before the Horſes ſtart 
Therefore each Trier, on whoſe Side the Train 1s to 
be led, according to the Articles gives Direction for is 
Leading, according to the Advice of the Rider, or his 
Knowledge of the Nature and Diſpoſition of that Hork 
on whaſe Side he is choſe. — Each Trier ought to be ſo 
advantageouſly mounted, as to ride up behind the 
Horſes all Day; and to obſerve that the oppoſite Horl 
rides his true Ground, and keeps to the Articles in eve!) 
Point, or elſe not permit him to proceed. — After each 
Train-Scent is ended, each Trier is to look to that 
Horſe, againſt whom he is choſen, and take Care that 
he be no Ways relieved but with rubbing, except Lr 
berty on both Sides be given to the contrary. 3 
ſoon as the Time allowed for rubbing is expired, which 
is generally half an Hour, they ſhall command the R- 
ders to mount, and if either Rider refuſes, it may be 
lawful for the other to ſtart without him, and han- 
ing beat him the Diſtance agreed on, the Wager is to be 
adjudged on his Side. | | 
The Triers muſt keep off all other Horſes from 


croſſing the Riders, or leading them; only they 2 
e ö | 


elves may be allowed to inſtruct the Riders by Word, of 


| tages he perceives may be gain'd by his Di- 
a Mg if there be any Weight agreed on, they ſhall 
1 ing their true Weight to the ſtart- 
ſee that both Horſes bring their true Weight to the ſtart. 
ino Place, and carry it to the End of the Train, on Pe- 
= of loſing the Wager. — The ſame Rules are to be 


5 obſerved, eſpecially this laſt, by thoſe who are choſen to 


at a Race for a Plate; only they uſually ſtay 
ns E l that they may che better ſee which Horſe 
wu for running for a Plate, there are not ſo many 
Obſervations to be made, nor more Directions requir'd 
than what have been already mention'd ; only this, that 
if you know your Horſe to be tough at Bottom, and 


chat he will flick at Mark, to ride him each Heat, ac- 


cording to the beſt of his Performance, and avoid as 


much as poſſible either riding at any particular Horſe, or 


ſtaying for any, but to ride each Heat throughout with 
the beſt S you can. But if you have a fiery Horſe 
to manage, or one that is hard-mouth'd, and difficult to 


pa held, then tart behind the reſt of the Horſes, with all 


1 
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do it, which muſt be made lukewarm, adding to it af- 
= terwards, three-penny worth of Saffron, and three 
= Spoonfuls of Sallad Oil; which Mixture ought to be 


the Coolneſs and Gentleneſs imaginable ; and when you 


find your Horſe to begin to ride at ſome Command, 


then put up to the other Horſes, and if you find they 


ride at their Eaſe, and are hard held, then endeayour to 


draw them on faſter ; but if you find their Wind be- 
gins to rake hot, and that they want a Sob, if your own 
Horſe be in Wind, and you have a Looſe in your 
Hand, keep them up to their Speed, till you come 


within three Quarters of a Mile of the End of the Heat; 
and then give a Looſe and a Puſh for it, and leave to 


Fortune, and your Horſe's Goodneſs, the Event of 
your Succeſs, Avoiding all foul Play, as crofling, 


| hanging on the Poſts, leaning on the other Horſeman, 
| yoking, Sc. which are to be abhorred by all honeſt 


Horſemen. „ 


When either your Hunting-Match, or your Trial for 
the Plate is ended, as ſoon as you have rubbed your 

Horſe dry, you muſt cloath him up, and ride him 
Home, where you muſt give him firſt, a Pint and a 


half of fweet Milk, with three Volks of Eggs beaten in- 


given him in a Horn. 


and Salt, anointing them afterwards with Turpentine, 


he has ſtood for two Hours, he muſt be fed with Rye- 
bread, after that with a very good Maſh ; then giving 
him his Belly full of Hay, and what Corn and Bread hel! 


cat. And laſtly, bathing his Legs well with Urine and 


Salt-petre, leaving Corn in his Locker, without diſturb- 


ung him any more till next Morning. 


Horſes employ'd in other Services, as in the Army, 


Coach-Horſes, Pack-Horſes, Cc. need not ſo much 


Care and Attendance; and every Groom knows how to 


State of Body; and render them thereby capable of do- 


ing the Service they are deſign'd for. Though a Maſter 
Knowledge and Probity of his Groom, but ſhould viſit 


very well fed, according to his Intention ; for it happens 

ut too often, that Grooms pocket Corn, and make 
Hay their only Diet ; or if they give them Oats, it 1s, 
to make Uſe of the French Expreſſion, avec une fourche, 
with a Fork, i. e. ſo ſparingly, that it only ſerves to 
ſharpen their Appetite for more. This Abuſe is very 
common in Livery-Stables, and in thoſe of Inns, where 
Gentlemen, Travellers, or others, pay but too often for 


fore it is not beneath any Gentleman, even of the firſt 
ank, to repair to the Stable at that Time Corn is to be 
den to his Horſes, and wait there till they have eat it 
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Mouth how to ride, whether flow or faſt, according to 


This done, dreſs him ſlightly over with your Cur- 
- ry-Comb, Bruſh, and woollen Cloath; and then bathe 
the Place where the Saddle ſtood with warm Sack to pre- 

vent Warbles, and waſh the ſpurring Places with Piſs 


and Powder of Jet mixed together, littering well the 
Stable, and then cloathing him up quickly. And after 


ſhould not entirely repoſe himſelf of their Care, on the 
his Horſes as often as his other Affairs will permit, and 


even ſometimes make that Viſit one of his principal Oc- | 
cupations, taking a particular Care that they ſhould be 


orn which has never been given to their Horſes, There- 
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quite; otherwiſe, if he content himſelf with ſeeing it 
given to his Horſes, he has no ſooner his Back turned, 


but the Corn is taken from before his Horſes; which 1 


know by Experience. I have alſo ſeen here in England, 
Straw cut very ſmall, and mixed with perhaps a quarter 
of the Quantity of Qats, and given to a Horſe; and 
Travellers tying a Horſe they have hired: at the Door of 
a Tavern, or other Publick-Houſe, for half a Day or 
more, and leaving him there to feed on the Air hke a 
Cameleon, which is both unjuſt. and barbarous. For 
my Part, I am of Opinion, that a Traveller ought to 
take as much Care of his Horſe, as of himſelf, and that 
if one muſt be neglected, the Traveller ſhould, and 
not his Horſe, ſince if his Horſe fails him through 
Want, he cannot proceed on his Journey ; for which he 
can blame no Body but himſelf, - _ 
Horſes are ſubject to an infinite Number of Diſeaſes, 
or Infirmities, for which there are as many different Re- 
medies, ſome good, ſome bad, ſome efficacious, or Spe- 
cificks, and ſome of no Effect, ſince Empiriſm reigns 
as much among Horſe Doctors (as we are pleaſed 
to call them) as it does among thoſe who have a far more 
noble Subject for Object of their Science. . 

As it would be endleſs to enumerate here all the Di- 
ſeaſes a Horſe is Subject to, Pll confine myſelf to the 
moſt dangerous; beginning by the Farcy. 

The Farcy, Farcin, or FasHions, is a Diſeaſe in 

Horſes, ſomething of the Nature of Scabs or Mange. 
The Farcy is infectious, and ſpreads a true Plague. 


Vegetius calls it morbus farciminoſus. It conſiſts in a 


Corruption of the Blood, which ſhews itſelf in E. 
ruptions of hard Puſtules, Knots or Strings along the 
Veins, and in Ulcers which are not cured without 
/ y 
The Farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by over Heats and 
Colds, ſometimes by Spur-galling with ruſty Spurs, 
dnaffle-Bit, or the like; or by the Bite of another 
Horſe infected with it; or if in the Leg, by cutting 
or interfering. V 


This Diſeaſe is commonly divided into theſe Kinds, 


viz. Button, or knotted Farcy, the running Farcy, the | 


Water Farcy, and the Pockey arcy; which are all the 6 


ſame, only differing in Degrees of Malignity. 


As we have obſerved, that this Diſcaſe proceeds from 
the Corruption of the Blood, the beſt Method of curing 


it is, by correcting and carrying off the Humours thę 


Blood is vitiated with, in order to reſtore it to its priſtine 
State, and this muſt be done ſoon; otherwiſe, if the Farcy 
be too far gone, and has ſeized the Horſe's Lungs, or 
ſome other noble Parts, it is not to be attempted with 
any great Hope of Succeſs. 5 
The firſt IF to be adminiſtered, in this Caſe, is 
a purging Maſh, to mitigate the Venom, and carry 'off 
a — deal of thoſe Thunouſs from the veal and 
noble Parts ; repeating the ſame Remedy twice, thrice, 
or four Times, at due Intervals, 7. e. as ſoon as his 
Strength will permit. — The following is an excellent 
Purge for this Purpoſe. 5 . 


Take four Ounces of Aloes Sucotrina, reduced into Pow- 


der, and pour upon it half a Pint of Spring-Water, 
wherein has been diſſolved, over a gentle Fire, an 
Ounce of Spaniſh Liquorice Juice; put them in an 
Earthen Pan, over a gentle Fire, ſtirring it continual- 
ly, that the Aloes may not burn at the Bottom, and till 
about half the Water be evaporated. Which done, 
there muſt be added to it Julap, Colocynthus, Tartar, 
Agarick, all in Powder, of each half an Ounce; 
ee Dulcis half an Ounce; and Oil of Anni- 
ſeed one Drachm and a half, mixing well all together 
in a Mortar, to be formed into Balls. Of which one 
Ounce, or ten Drachms, is a Doſe ſufficient to purge 
any Horſe, or at moſt one Ounce and a halt. 


After your Horſe has done taking this Purge, you 
muſt give him at a Time, mixed in his Oats and 


Beans, three or four Ounces of the following digeſtive 
Powder. 


Take one Pound of Antimony in Powder, half a Pound 
of Lignum Vitæ in Powder, three Ounces of Cinnaber 
of Antimony; Powder of Liquorice four Ounces; 
Powder of Elecampane four Ounces; Anniſeed 


three 
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three Ounces; all which muſt be mixed together, 
and kept in a Bottle well cork d for Uſe. 


While your Horſe is under Cure, he muſt drink no 
Water without a Quart, three Pints, or more, of the fol- 
lowing Diet-Drink, put in his Pail, adding to it as much 
cold Water as you think he will drink at a Time, and 

if he refuſes at firſt, let him be without Water till he 
drinks it. 


Take one Pound of Antimony in Powder, one Pound 


of Quickſilver, grind them well together in an Iron he ripened as ſoon as poſſible, and the following Poultice 


Mottar for about three or four Hours, then boil them 
in a new Iron Pot, being firſt tied up in a Piece of Cloth, 
with theſe following Ingredients tied up in a Rag 
likewiſe, viz. Raſpings of Guajacum, three Pounds; 
the Bark of Guajacum bruiſed, two Pounds; Raiſins 
lit, one Pound and a half; Figs lit, one Pound; 
Carraway- Seeds half a Pound; Fennel-Seeds, half a 
Pound; Liquoriſh cut and ſlit, half a Pound; boil 
all theſe in eight or ten Gallons of running Water, till 
it be reduced to half; to which add three Quarts of 
Lime-Water. 5 


Laſtly, if you perceive that any of the Knots or Swel- 
lings are ripened, you muſt open them with a Lancet to 
let out the Corruption, and then waſh them with the 
following green Water. „ | 
Take one Ounce of Verdigreaſe, one Ounce and a half 
of Roch Allum, two Ounces of Copperas, one Ounce 
and a half of Roman Vitriol, all in Powder; put 
them into a Quart Bottle, upon which pour one Quart 
of the beſt and ſtrongeſt White-Wine Vinegar ; put 
this Bottle into a Kettle full of Water, on a Row] of 
Hay, to hinder it from touching the Bottom of the 
Kettle, and make it ſtand upright, ſo that two or 
three Inches of its Neck may remain above the Wa- 
ter: The Bottle being corked, with a Cork with two 
or three Notches for Vents leſt the Bottle ſhould break, 
put the Kettle over a Fire, or let it boil till the Vine- 
gar has diſſolved the Powders, helping to do it, by 
often ſhaking the Bottle. When diſſolved, take the 
Liquor from the Fire, and keep it in a Bottle well 
corked, — Half a Pint or more of this Vinegar is 
mixed with a Quart of old Chamber-Lye, when one 
wants to ule it. N | | | 


Note, That beſides the knotted Farcy, which this green 
Water cures effectually, it cures likewiſe, at once or 
twice dreſſing the Mellander, the Rat Tails, Scratches, 
gourd or ſwell'd Legs and Heels; it prevents and 
cures the Greaſe fallen into the Legs and Heels, 
cleanſes and heals all Ulcers and Wounds, prevents 
the breeding of Worms and proud Fleſb, expelling be- 
ſides or driving away any Flux of Humours from any 
Part; alſo Clifts and Cracks in the Heels, Pains, Qc. 
preventing of Wind-Gales, Sc. the green Water alone, 


without the Chamber-Lye, is the beſt Remedy to 


cure all Fiſtula's, Cankers, and galled Backs. 
Forſes are alſo ſubject to Colds, Coughs, &c. which to 


cure, eſpecially New Cold, Cough, or Graſs Cold, the 


following pectoral Drench is excellent. 


155 Take one Pound of Raiſins of the Sun, two Ounces of 


ſlic'd Liquorice, two Ounces of Sugar-candy, one 
Pound of Treacle, three Ounces of Sallad Oil, three 


Ounces of Horſe Spice, two or three Heads of Garlick 


| pounded with Raiſins, two Spoonfuls of Honey, and 
three Quarts of Ale; boil it till it be reduced to two 


Quarts, and give about a Pint of it in the Morning, 


faſting one or two Hours after it ; and repeating it 
every Morning as Occaſion requires. Twice is enough 
for a Cold, and the whole will do in moſt of the other 
Caſes.— It is good for a Surfeit, ſhort winded, Head- 
bound, and to make a lean Horſe thrive. 


As Horles are very ſubject to Swellings, the following 
Poultice 1s very good to diſſolve them. | 


| Take of our Garden green Orris Roots, and white Lilly- 
| Roots, of each an Ounce, Marſh Mallows, Pellitory, 


Pennyroyal, Origan, Calamint, Rue, of each a Hand- 


ful, Camomile, Melilot, and Elder Flowers, of each 
half a Handful, green Anniſeeds, common Fennel 


till the whole Maſh becomes perfectly tender and ſoft; 


Horſe will drink, having firſt ſtrained it, and conti- 


to perform with Hopes of Succeſs, all the bitten Parts 


and Cuminſeeds, of each half an Ounce ;_ boil them 
to a Maſh in Water and White-Wine Vinegar, then 
bruiſe them into an even ſmooth Maſh in a Stone- 
Mortar, adding to them of the Meal of Lupins and of 
Beans, of each one Ounce and a half, an Ounce ang 
a half of Oil of Camomile, one Ounce and a half of 
Oil of Orris; mix them well in the Mortar, heatin 

them again afterwards, and applying more or leſs of 
this Poultice hot on the Part affected. 


But if the Swelling cannot be diſſolved, they ought to 


is very proper for that Purpoſe. 


Take white Lilly, and Marſh-Mallow Roots, of each 
four Ounces ; the Leaves of common Mallows, Marſh. 
Mallows, Groundſel, Violet Plants, Brank Urſin, of 

every one a Handful; the Meal of Linſeed and Fenu- 
greck-Seeds, Gooſe Fat and Oil of Lillies, of each 
three Ounces, The Roots when waſhed and ſliced, 
are to be boiled in Water, and the Leaves being 
added ſome Time after, the Boiling is to be continued 


when having ſtrained the Decoction, you'l beat the 
remaining groſs Subſtance in a Stone Mortar with a 
wooden Peſtle to a Pulp; then let the Decoction and © 
Pulp be put into a Skillet, and having mixed the 
Meals of Lint-Seeds and Fenugreck Seeds, Gooſe Far 
and Oil of Lillies, let them boil together over a gentle 
Fire, ſtirring the Ingredients from Time to Time, 
till they all be ſufficiently thickned for a Poultice, 
Horſes being alſo very ſubject to Worms, the follow- 
ing Remedy is accounted very good to kill them. 
Take half a Pound of the beſt Antimony in Powder, 
and two Ounces of Quickſilver, boil them in four 


Pales of Water till they be reduced to three; of 
which mix half a Pailful with as much Water as your 


nue thus till it is all gone. 


It ſometimes happens that a Horſe is bitten by a mal 
Dog, which if not immediately remedied, may be at- 
tended with very dangerous Conſequences; and which 


muſt be ſeared as ſoon as poſſible with a hot Iron; with 
this Caution, that you ſear not, nor let the hot Iron 
touch either Nerve or Tendon, the Eyes, or any Mem- 
ber whereby the Horſe may receive any Damage from 
the Operation; applying afterwards a ſtrong bliſtering 
Plaiſter, as well to every Part touched with the hot Iron, 
as to thoſe which you could not attempt to ſear, though 
bitten likewiſe. — That bliſtering Plaiſter muſt be com- 
poſed in the following Manner. 5 8 
Take an Ounce of Burgundy Pitch, Ship Pitch, and 
common Roſin, of each half an Ounce; of the com- 
mon Lapis Infernalis, or Cauſtic Stone, one Drachm, 
Cantharides or Spaniſh Flies in Powder, ſix Drachms, 
or one Ounce. Putting firſt the Burgundy Pitch, Ship 
Pitch, and Roſin in a Pipkin, to melt over a flow 
Fire, ſtirring them to make them incorporated; when 
melted, put in the Lapis Infernalis in Powder, ſtirring 
it all the while that it may equally mix: Laſtly, put 
in by degrees the Ounce of Cantharides in Ponder, | 
ſtirring them likewiſe as you have done the Lapis In-. 
fernalis, and for the fame End; but if you perceive 
that the Powders make it too thick, you may at your 
Diſcretion, add a little of the rankeſt Oil you can get, 
taking Care that it ſhould not boil after the Spaniſh 
Flies are in, nor remain long on the Fire, otherwiſe 
it would loſe its Virtue : Therefore about a Minute or 
two after the Powder of the Spaniſh Flies is all ſtirred 
in, take it off the Fire and keep it for your Uſe ; and 
when you uſe it ſpread it pretty thick upon Leather, 
and apply it to the Part, where it muſt remain ten 0! 
twelve Hours; then when you dreſs it, cut all the 
Bliſters that are not broken, and wipe them clean, 
applying to the Parts the following Plaiſter. 


Take four Heads of Garlick, one Ounce of Venice 
Treacle, half an Ounce of Venice-Turpentine, half an 
Ounce of the Filings of Pewter, and one Drachm of 
the Powder of Spaniſh Flies, half an Ounce of Honey, 
and two Drachms of Verdigreaſe in Powder, pound- 

| I ang 
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EO =" together in a Mortar when you ule it 
N _ . — and apply it, binding it on, by 
"ſan that it is not very apt to ſtick: But when 
the Bite is on a Part the Plaiſter cannot be convenient- 
ty bound on, then the Leather muſt be cut ſomething 
= han 
N the Margin may be ſpread with Burgundy- 
Picch; then put the Plaiſter in the Middle of the 
Leather and the Burgundy Pitch on the Margin will 
make it ſtick without binding. This Plaiſter muſt lie 
| on twenty-four Hours, and then taken off, and the 


long as poſſible with this Plaiſter, in or- 
212 Venom that it get not into the Blood, 
which would kill the Horſe. X 


| s theſe outward Applications for putting a Stop 
8 wo ee inward Remedies are alſo uſed to ſub- 


= ive it out, in caſe it ſhould have ſeized the 
. 123 ect and alſo to prevent its getting there. 


The following Diet Drink is of great Efficacy in thoſe 
G | "3 | | 
Take of the Leaves of Box, the Leaves of Rue, the 
| Leaves and Roots of Primroſe, the Leaves of Sage, 
of each two Handfuls ; three Quarters of a Pound of 
freſh Roots of the Male Piony, three Ounces of the 
powder of Crabs Claws, two Ounces of round Birth- 
wort Roots in Powder, three Ounces of Venice Trea- 
cle: Bruiſe all theſe Things together in a Mortar, 


for Want of it, of the beſt Cyder, or ſtrong Beer, 
then ſtop the Glaſs or Pot ſlightly, putting it to infuſe 
in a Kettle of hot Water for the Space of twelve or 
fourteen Hours, then keep it for Uſe. When you 
uſe it, you muſt ſtrain off about a Pint, into which 
you muſt put about a Drachm of Balſam of Sulphur, 
and give it your Horſe in a drenching Horn in the 
Morning, letting the Horſe faſt two Hours after, and 


= repeating it thrice. | | 


The Eyes of Horſes are alſo ſubje& to a Number of 
ſhot, ſore and running Eyes, ſalt, hot, and ſharp Rheums, 


Ulcers, Fiſtula's, Bruiſes, Stripes, &c. for all which the 
following Eye-Water is a ſovereign Remedy. 


or three Quarts, put into it of the Stone called Lapis 
| Calaminaris in Powder, of the beſt Bole Armonick, 
alſo in Powder, and of the beſt white Vitriol, of each 
till it be reduced to a Quart, then let it ſettle, and 


three Drachms of Sugar of Saturn, three Drachms of 
Salt of Vitriol, half an Ounce of Camphire diſſolved 


three Drachms of Tincture of Opium, one Quart of 
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what is neceſſary for the Plaiſter, in 


Part cleanſed, and the Plaiſter renewed ; keeping the 


then put it in a Glaſs or Earthen Pot, and pour upon 
the Ingredients four Quarts of white Liſbon Wine, or 


different Diſeaſes, as Pin and Web, Pearls, Clouds, Blood 
f Take a new Earthen Pipkin which will hold five Pints 


an Ounce and a half; boil them over a gentle Fire 


pour the clear from the Fæces, adding to the Water 


in Spirit of Wine, an Ounce of Tincture of Aloes, 


Roſe- Water, and half an Ounce of prepared Tutty; 


mix all together and keep it in a Bottle for Uſe, 


If your Horſe be troubled with any Doſe in his Head, 
give him Muſtard-Seed among his Provender, but if it 
be a worſe Cold, which you will perceive by his Rattling, 
then give him the following Electuary. 7 


Take Honey and Treacle, a Pound of each, having 
mixed theſe together, add to them Cumin- Seeds in 
Powder, Liquorice, Bay-Berries, Anniſeeds, of each 
an Ounce; theſe likewiſe muſt be mixed together, 
and afterwards with the Honey and Treacle, which 
will make it of a thick Conſiſtence. If 15708 Horſe. 


has a Cold, inſtead of his Oats before Water, give 


him the ru of a Walnut of this Lambitive, at 
the End o 


| a Stick or in a Spoon, and let him lick it 
off; doing the ſame after Airing, when firſt you 
come in, and your Horſe will ſoon be cured, 


The Lameneſs of a Horſe is alſo worthy our Notice, 
which if it proceeds from old Strains you muſt make uſe 
of the following Ointment, with hope of Succeſs. _ 


Take freſh Butter, Oil of Bays, Dialthea and Turpen- 
tine, of each two Ounces, mix, and boil them toge- 
ther on a gentle Fire; and when they are well incor- 
porated anoint the Horſe twice a Day with it as hot 
as he can bear it, and give him Exerciſe, by airin 
him abroad Morning and Evening a Foot: pace; nd 
you'll find it a ſoverign Remedy for any Strain in the 
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Shoulder, Clap on the Back Sinews, or any Grief 


whatſoever that proceeds from Strains. 


But if you only fear Lameneſs from old Strains, then 
you mult take Care that your Exerciſe be moderate, and 
always when you return from Water, and his Legs are 
rubbed dry, anoint them with ſuch Ointments as are 
accounted good for the Limbs, as Linſeed, Train, Sheep's- 


foot, Neat's-foot, Nerve Oil, and the like; all which 


may be uſed on his Days of Reſt, but on his heating 
Days, Urine and Saltpetre. Some Horſemen uſe Brandy 


and Sallad Oil mixed, and bathe his Legs, and afterwards 
heat it in with a hot Iron, and commend it as the beſt 
Thing for the Limbs of an old ſtiff Horſe. | 


But if your Horſe through Negligence or any Ca- 


ſualty, happens to have the Greaſe fall into his Heels, 


you muſt endeayour to remove it by a good ſound Hear, 
and a Scowring after it, applying to his Legs this 
Poulcels.. ©. „„ „ 


Take a Pound of Honey, Turpentine, common Gum, 
Meal of Linſeed and of Fenugreck, of each four 
Ounces, Bay-Berries in Powder, three Ounces : Mix 
and boil all theſe together, then take it off and add to 


it a Pint of White-Wine, boiling it over again till it 


be very thick; and with this as hot as the Horſe can 

bear it, lap his Legs about, renewing it only once 
in three Days, if your Horſe's Feet be bad, either ſur- 

| bated or founder'd, then inſtead of Cow-Dung, you 
may ſtop them with blue Clay and Vinegar tempered 
together, 8 2 N 


i 


I UNTING, is the Art or Act of purſuing 
L Beaſts of Game. | | 
In ts general Senſe, Hunting includes the Purſuit both 
of hairy and feathered Game; but in its more proper 
and reſtrained Signification, it is only applicable to Beaſts 
of Venery and Chaſe. | 


werent Apparatus, according to the different Nature, 
Genius, and Addreſs, of the particular Beaſt which is the 


Hare, Boar, Wolf, Buck, Dae, Fox, Marten, and Roe; 
the five firſt whereof are denominated Beaſts of the Fo- 
reſt, or Venery, Silvgſtres; and the five latter Beaſts of 
the Field, or of Chaſe, Campeſtres. 7 5 


Note, That as this Diverſion or Sport has a Set of Terms 
_ Peculiar to itſelf, 


Vol. II, 


Hunting is practiſed in a different Manner, and with a 


Object thereof. Theſe Beaſts are, the Hart, Hind, 


which may be called the Hunting | 
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HUNTING. 


Language; every Gentleman who wants to render 
himſelf perfect in this noble Exerciſe, muſt previouſly 

to it ſtudy thoſe Terms or Language, and learn their 
true Signification ; otherwiſe, if he had all the other 

Qualifications becoming the Art of Hunting without 
this, he would appear as diſconcerted in a Foreſt, or in 
a Field among Huntſmen, as thoſe who built the 
Tower of Babel, ſome of whom, as I ſuppoſe, in- 
vented this Hunting Language; which Nimrod, whom 
they followed in his Chaſes, appropriated to the new 
Profeſſion he had embraced, becoming from a pre- 
2. aa Architect a mighty Hunter before the 
Lord. | | Hs 


Note, alſo, . That theſe Terms are either appropriated to 
the Beaſts which are ues or 9. em ons in 
hunting them. We'll begin by learning thoſe pe- 
„ dle 
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culiar to the different Kinds of Beaſts hunted ; Note, That the Beaſts of Chace reſide all the Da 


which are either to expreſs their Names, Seaſons, 
Degrees, and Ages of Foreſt, or Venery, Chace, War- 
ren, &c. or to ſignify their different Societies, their 
Lodging, Diſlodging, their Noiſe at Rutting-Cime, their 
Copulation, their Footing and Treading, the different 
Parts of their Bodies, the flying, ſtripping, and caſing 
them, Sc. But to proceed in this with ſome Order, 
(referring the Terms proper for the Dogs of diffe- 
rent Kinds to their proper Place) as almoſt every Kind 
of Beaſts have Terms peculiar to themſelves, and dit- 
ferent from the others, Il! diſtinguiſh every Kind of 
Beaſt ; and mention under every Kind the Terms pe- 
culiar to that Kind ; beginning with the Terms uſed 
to expreſs the Age of the Hart, as the moſt noble, 
worthy, and ſtately Beaſt of all. 


The HarT is called the firſt Year a Hind-Calf, or 


Calf; the ſecond Year, a Knobber; the third Year, a 


Brock; the fourth Year, a Staggar; the fifth Year, a 
Stag; the ſixth Year a Hart, R 

Note, That if a Hart be hunted by the King or Queen, 
it is called Hart Royal; if he eſcapes, and Proclama- 


tion be made for his ſafe Return, without Lett, or 


Detriment, he is then called Hart Royal proclaimed. 


Note alfo, That M. Guillim is of Opinion, that it is a 


vulgar Error to think, that a Stag, of what Age ſo- 
ever he be, ſhall not be called a Hart till he be 
| hunted by the King or Queen, and thence ſhall derive 
his Title. M. Tuberville ſays poſitively, that he ſhall 
not obtain that Name, till he be hunted or killed by 
a Prince. But the late Huntſmen agree, that he may 


be called a Hart, at, and after the Age of ſix Years 
old. — If the King or Queen happen to chaſe him, 


and he eſcapes with his Life, he ſhall ever after be 


called a Hart Royal: But if he flies ſo far from the 
Foreſt or Chace, that it is unlikely he will ever re- 


turn of his own Accord to his former Place, and that 
Proclamation be made in all Towns and Villages 
thereabouts, that none ſhall kill or offend him, and 
that he may ſafely return if he liſt; he is then called 
à Hart Royal proclaimed. „„ 


The Hare is called, the firſt Year, a Leveret ; th 


' ſecond Year, a Hare; the third Year, a great Hare. 


The wiLD Boar is called, the firſt Year, a Pig of 
the Sounder; the ſecond Year, a Hog; the third Year, a 


Hog's Steer; the fourth Year, a Boar z at which Age, if 
not before, he leaves the Sounder, and then he is called 
a Singler, or Sanglier. e | 


Note, That as there are no Walves in England, the Eng- 
liſb Huntſmen have thought it needleſs to keep a Re- 


giſter of their Age. — In France, where there is A- 
bundance of them, eſpecially in the Province of Bri- 


fanny, we call a very young Wolf, Louveteau; and 
an old one, Loup, Lupus. „ 55 

Note alſo, That the above-mention'd Beaſts are what we 
have called already Beaſts of Foreſt, or Venery; and 


that they make their Abode all the Day-time, in the 
great Coverts and ſecret Places in the Woods; and at 


Night repair to their Lawns, Meadows, Paſtures, and 
pleaſant feeding Places. | | 


of Beaſts, called Beaſts of Chaſe ; likewiſe, according to 


their Ages; beginning by the Buck. 


The Bvck is called the firſt Year a Fawn, the ſecond 
Year a Pricket; the third Year a Sorrel; the fourth 
Year a Sore ; the fifth Year a Buck of the firſt Head; the 
ſixth Year a great Buck. 1 8 n Ti 

The Don is called the firſt Year a Fawn ; the ſecond 
Year a Tegg; the third Year a Doe. 


The Fox is called the firſt Year a Cub; the ſecond 


Year a Fox, and afterwards an old Fox. 


The MARTEN is called the firſt Year a Cub; RIES ON] 
cond Year a Marten, | ; Mu 


The Rox is called the firſt Year a Kid; the ſecond 
Year a Girl; the third Year a Hemuſe; the fourth Year 


a Roe-Buck of the firſt Head; the fifth Lear a fair Roe- 


Buck, I 


they may ſee round them afar off, to prevent Dan 


| | * 
in the Fields, or upon Hills and Mountains, 5 


ger; 


but when Night approaches, they feed, as the reg 
in Meadows 8+” #4, e reſt 


After the different Names for the Ages of Beaſts, 


I propoſe to mention their Seaſons. — Therefore I muſt 


obſerve, that, | | 

A HART, or Buck, begins 15 Days after Midſum- 
mer-Day, and laſts till Holy-Rood Day. — The Fox at 
Chriſtmas, and laſts till the Annunciation of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, — The Hind, or Doe, begins at Holy-Rood Day 
and laſts till Candlemas. — The Roe-Buck begins at 
Eafter, and laſts till Michaelmas. — The Hare begins at 


| Michaelmas, and laſts till the End of February. — The 


Seaſon of the Wolf, is ſaid to be from Chriſtmas till the 
Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin. — Laſtly, the Boar be- 
gins at Chriſtmas, and continues to the Purification af 
our Lacy. Ln TOES: 

The Terms uſed for Beaſts of Venery and Chaſe, as 
they are in Company, are theſe. — They fay a Herd of 
Harts, and of all Manner of Deer. — A Bevy of Rott. 


A Sounder of Swine. — A Rout of Wolves. — A Riche, 


of Martens. — A Brace or Leaſh of Bucks, Foxes, or 


Hares. — A Couple of Rabbits. — A Couple of Coneys, 
To expreſs their Lodging. — A Hart is ſaid to Harbour. 

A Buck lodges.— A Roe beddeth. — A Hare fits or 
formeth. — A Coney fitteth. — A Fox kennelleth, — A 


Marten zreeth. — An Otter watches. — A Badger earth- 
eth. — A Boar couches, : 


Terms for their Diſſodging. — They fay unharbour 
the Hart. — Rouſe the Buck. — Start the Hare. — Bol. 


the Coney. — Unkennel the Fox. — Tree the Marten, 


_ Vent the Otter. — Dig the Badger. — Rear the Boar. 


The Terms for their Noiſe at Rutting-Time, are as 


follow. — A Hart belleth. — A Buck growneth, or 
 troatch. — A Roe belloweth. — A Hare beateth or tap- 


peth. — An Otter whineth, — A Boar freameth. — A 


Fox breeketh. — A Badger ſpricketh,— A Wolf howleth, 


A Goat ratleth. 


Terms for their Copulation. — A Hart, or Buck, oor 
. do rut. — A Roe goes to furn. — A Boar goes to brin, 
The Hind is called, the firſt Year, a Calf; the ſe- 

cond Year, a Hearſe ,. the third Year, a Hind. . 


A Hare and Coney goes to buck. — A Fox goes to 
clickitting. — A Wolf goes to match or to make, — An 


Otter huſtles for his Kind. 


Terms for the Footing and Treading. — Of a Har 
we ſay the Slot. — Of a Buck, and all Fallow Deer, the 
View. — Of all Deer, if on the Graſs, and ſcarce viſible, 
the Fozling. — Of a Fox, the Print; and of other like 
Vermin, the Footing. — Of an Otter, the Marks. — Of 


a Boar, the Track. — The Hare, when in open Field, i 


ſaid to ſore ; when ſhe winds about to deceive the Hound 
ſhe doubles ; when ſhe beats on the hard Highway, and 
her Footing comes to be perceived, ſhe pricketh; in 


Snow, it is called the Trace of the Hare. „ 
Every Part of each Beaſt has always its different Name, 


expreſſed by a different Term, according to the different 
Kinds of Beaſts. VVVVVVVF 

Therefore the Tail of a Hart, Buck, or other Deer, 3 
called the Single; that of a Boar, the Wreath; of a Fox, 
the Bruſb or Drag, and the Tip at the End is called the 


Cbape; of a Wolf, the Stern; of a Hare and Cone), 
the Scut. . | 


The Terms for the Attire of Deer. — Thoſe of 2 


| IS Stag, if perfect, are the Bur, the Pearls, the little Knots 
From theſe I'll paſs to the Names of the other Sort 


on it, the Beam, the Gutter, the Antler, the Sur-antier, 
Royal, Sur-Royal, and all a-top, the Croches. 
Of a Buck, the Bur, the Beam, Brow-Antler, Black 
Antler, Advancer, Palm, and Spellers. g 
If the Croches grow in the Form of a Man's Hand, i 
is called a palm d Head. Head bearing not above thret 
or four, and the Croches placed aloft, all of one Height, 
are called crown'd Heads. Heads having double Coches, 
are called forked Heads, becauſe the Croches are planted 
on the Top of the Beam like Forks. | 
If you be aſked what a Stag bears, you are only to 
reckon the Croches he bears, never expreſſing an odd 
Number: As if he has four Croches on his near Hom 
and five on his far, you are to ſay he bears ten, 2 falle 
Right on his near Horn (for all that the Beam beats 


are called Rights.) If but four on the near Horn, * 


„ 0 ad es 


ff is 
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ſix on the far Horn, you mult ſay he heirs twelve, a 


double falſe Right on the near Horn. For you ought not 


only to make the Number even, but alſo the Horns even, 


t Diſtinction. 1580 
vie very Ordure of the Beaſts, is expreſſed by diffe- 
: for, 8 : fog | 
oy of a Hart, and all Deer, 1s called 
Fewmets, or Fewm bing. — Of a Hare, Crotiles, or Cro- 
ihn — Of a Boar, Leſſes.— Of a Fox, the Billeting; 
* other the like Vermin, the Fuants. — Of an Ot- 
je Spraints. | | | | 
os, Kind of Deers-Fat, is called Suet. — Of a Boar, 
Greaſe. — Of a Roe, Beavy-Greaſe. 


They ſay a Litter of Cubs, a Neſt of Rabbits, a 


quirrel's Dray. | | 
Abe + gf for flaying, ſtripping, and caſing all Man- 


ner of Chaſes, are as follow. — The Hart, and all 
Sort of Deer, are ſain. — The Hare ſtripped, or caſed ; 
and fo is the Boar. — The Fox, the Badger, and all 


Manner of Vermin, are caſed. 


Note, That Veniſon, or yenaiſon, is thus called from the 


Manner of taking the Beaſt by Hunting, called in the 


Latin, Venatio. — That no Beaſt of the Foreſt, that is 


Solivagum & nocivum, is Veniſon, as the Fox, the Wolf, 
the Marten, becauſe they are not Meat. The Bear is 
no Veniſon, becauſe he is not only Animal nocivum & 


ſolivagum, but likewiſe no Beaſt of the Foreſt, and | 


whatſoever is Veniſon muſt be a Beaſt of the Foreſt ; 


but every Beaſt of the Foreſt is not Veniſon, On the 


other Side, Animalia gregalia non ſunt nociva, as the 
wild Boar; for the firſt three Years, he is Animale 
gregale, i. e. he goes in Company; and after truſteth 
to his own Strength, and becomes ſolivagum; he is 
then called Sanglier, becauſe he is alone, but he is 


Veniſon, and very good too. The Hare is Veniſon, | 


which Martial prefers before all others: 


Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepus. 
So are the Red-Deer and Fallow-Deer Veniſon. From 
all this we muſt conclude, that whatſoever Beaſt of 
the Foreſt is for the Food of Man, is Veni ſon; and 
that any Beaſt that is not for the Food of Man, is not 
Veniſon, Therefore the Roe being not a Beaſt of the 
Foreſt, is no Veniſon, unleſs hunted, 3 


Being ſo far advanced in the Dialect of Hunting, we 
may venture to provide ourſelves with Dogs, more pro- 
perly called Hounds. $5 e CINE 

Hounds may be diſtinguiſhed with Regard to their 
Manner of Hunting, into ſuch as find out, and purſue 


the Game by Sight, and the Quickneſs and Swiftneſs of 


their Motion; of which Kind are the Gaze- hound, Grey- 
bound, the Terrier, &c. And thoſe which find and pur- 
ſue the Game by the Goodneſs of their Smell. 

| The Species of Hunting Dogs may be divided further 


into Hounds, fimply ſo called, and Blood-bounds, each 


whereof admit of ſome Diverſity. 


1. As to the Hounds, ſimply thus called, thoſe which 


are all of one Colour, as white, black, Sc. are more 


_ valued than thoſe ſpotted: with red. Thoſe! ſpotted 
with dun are little priz'd, as wanting Courage and Bold- 
neſs, Fallow Hounds are of good Scent and hardy, 


not fearing the Water. They keep the Chaſe well with- 
out Change; but not ſo ſwift. as the white. They love 
the Hart above any other Chaſe, having little Stomach 


for the Hare, c. whence they are not ſo fit for pri- 


vate Gentlemen, beſides that, they are apt to run at 
tame Beaſts. e | 


The Dun Hounds are of a more general. Uſe, being fit 


for all Chaſes. Their Sagacity and Fidelity in knowing 


and ſticking to their Maſter's Voice and Horn, and 


none elſe, are much admired : They alſo underſtand each 
other, and know which are Babblers, which Liars, Cc. 


They are of different Sizes and Qualities in ſeveral Coun- 
tries, Sc. Mountainous and Woodland Parts breed a tall 
heavy Sort, called Slow Hounds. Moderate Soils, where 


the Champaign and Covert ſhare equally, produce a 
middle Size Hound, of a more nimble Make. 


The Marks of a good and fair Hound, are to be of a 
middle Proportion, rather long than round; the Noſtrils 


wide; Back bowed ; Fillets great; Haunches large; 
the Thighs well truſſed; the Ham ſtrait; Tail big near 


* 


the Reins, and the reſt flender to the End; the Leg 
big; the Sole of the Foot dry, and form'd Hike a Fox; 
and large Claws. T2 211 eee + big 
Note, That to chuſe a Dog and a Bitch for godd Whips, 
you muſt take a Bitch that comes of a good Kind 
ſtrong, and well proportioned in all Parts, with large 
Ribs and Flanks. — The Dog that lines her muſt be 
of a good Breed, and likewiſe young, if you'll have 
light and hot Hounds ; for if the Dog be old, the 
Whelps will participate of his dull and heavy Na- 
ture. — If the Bitch does not grow naturally proud, 
ſo ſoon as you would have her, you may make her ſo 
by taking two Heads of Garlick, kalf a Caſtor's Stone, 
the Juice of Creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſh Flies, or 
Cantharides ; boiling theſe together in a Pipkin which 
holds a Pint, with ſome Mutton to make Broth of it; 
and of this give ro the Bitch twice or thrice; and 
will infalibly grow proud. The ſame Pottage 
given to the Dog, will make him deſirous of Copula- 
tion. — When the Bitch is lined, and with Puppy, 
ſhe muſt not hunt, otherwiſe ſhe would caſt her 
Whelps; but let her, without being confined, walk 
up and down the Houſe and Court, and never lock 
her up in her Kennel; for ſhe is then 1. th * 
Food; and therefore you muſt make her ſome hot 
Broth once a Day. — If you would ſpay your Bitch, it 
muſt not be done before ſhe ever had a Litter of 
Whelps; and in ſpaying her, take not away all the 
Roots or Strings of the Veins; for if you do, it will 
much Prejudice her Reins, and hinder her Swiftneſs 
ever after; but by leaving ſome behind, it will make 
her much the ſtronger and. more hardy, Whatever 
you do, ſpay her not when ſhe is proud; for that 
would endanger her Life; but you may do it 15 Days 
after, The beſt Time of all is when the Whelps are 
33 . 2 
Io enter a young Hound, after having taught him to 
know the Hallow, and the Sound of the Horn, at about 
eighteen Months old he may be taken into the Field. 
The beſt Method to initiate him is, to take a live Hare, 
and trail her upon the Ground, this Way, then that; 
and at length hide her at a proper Diſtance. Then ſet- 
ting the Hound near the Trail, he will take Wind, and 
run to and fro about the Fields, Woods, Paſtures, Path- 
ways, and Hedges, till he finds which Way the Hare is 
gone, but with a ſoft and gentle Pace, till coming near 
the Place where ſhe is lodged, he mends it, and at laſt 
leaps on his Prey, which he muſt be ſuffered to kill, and 
bringing it to his Maſter with Triumph, muſt be rewarded 
and encouraged. This done, he may be let run in a 
Pack of old Hounds to confirm and perfect him. Wd 
Note, That whatever young Hounds are firſt enter'd at, 
and rewarded with, they will ever after covet moſt ; 
ſo that if they be intended, v. gr. for the Hart, they 
muſt not be-enter'd at the Hind. And for the better 
hunting the Hart, young Hounds are not to be enter'd 
within a Tolle; for there a Hart does nothing but turn 
and caſt about, ſince he cannot run end-ways, and 
thus they are always in Sight of him. — Neither 


are the Hounds to be enter'd or taught in' the 
Morning; otherwiſe they will give over in the Heat 
of the Day. IRS. 


2. The Grey-bound might deſerve the firſt Place, by 


Reaſon of his Swiftneſs, Strength, and Sagacity in pur- _ 


ſuing his Game; ſuch being the Nature of this Dog, 
that he is well ſcented to find out, ſpeedy and quick of 
Foot to follow, fierce and ſtrong to overcome, yet 
ſilent, coming upon his Prey unawares. 1 

The Make and Proportions requir'd in a good 
Grey- bound are, that he have a lean and long Head, 
with a ſharp Noſe, ruſh grown from the Eye down- 
wards; a full clear Eye, with long Eye-lids; a ſharp 
Ear, ſhort and cloſe falling; a long Neck a little bend- 
ing, with a looſe hanging Weaſand; a broad Breaſt, ſtrait 
Forehead, hollow Side, ſtrait Ribs, a ſquare flat Back, 
ſhort and ſtrong Fillets, a broad Space between the Hips, 
a ſtrong Stern or Tail, a round Foot, and good large Cletts. 


Note, That for the Breeding of Grey-hounds, the beſt 
Dog upon an indifferent Bitch, will not get ſo good 
a Whelp, as an indifferent Pog upon the beſt Bitch, 
1 | 1 That 
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Game with as much Courage as at firſt. 


' 


That the Dogs and Bitches muſt be, as near as poſſi- 
ble, of an equal Age, not exceeding four Years 
old; however, the beſt Means which can be uſed to 
produce excellent Whelps, is to breed with a young 
Hog and an old Bitch, That the Dieting of Grey- 
hounds conſiſts in the Food, Exerciſe, Airing, and 
Kennelling. The common Food of 2 
ought to be Chippings, Cruſts of Bread, ſoft Bones, 
and Griftles. The Chippings to be ſcalded in Beef, 
Mutton, Veal, or Veniſon Broth ; and when it is in- 
differently cold, then make your Bread only float with 
good Milk, and give it your Grey-bounds Morning 
and Evening ; which will keep them in good State of 
Body. But if your Dog be poor, ſickly, and weak, 
then take Sheep's Heads, Wool and all, clean waſh- 
ed, and having broken them to Pieces, put them in- 
to a Pot, ſcumming it when it boils, putting in it a 
good Quantity of Oatmeal; and making it boil till 
the Fleſh be very tender, then with your Meat and 
Broth, feed your Dogs Morning and Evening; this 
will recover them. As to the Exerciſe of a Grey-hound, 
it conſiſts in two Things, viz. in Courſing and Air- 
ing. As to the firſt, he ought to be practis'd twice a 


Week, in ſuch a Manner that you uſually reward him 


with Blood, which will animate and encourage him 


to purſue his Game; taking Care to give the Hare 


all reaſonable Advantage, ſo that ſhe may ſtand long 
before the Grey-hound, that thereby he may ſhew his 
utmoſt Strength and Skill before he reaps the Be- 


nefit of his Labour. If he kills, do not ſuffer him 


to brake the Hare, but take her from him, and 
having cleanſed his Chaps of the Wool of the Hare, 
give him the Liver, Lights, and Heart, and ſo take 
him in your Leaſh, and having led him Home, waſh 
his Feet with ſome Butter and Beer, and then put 


him in his Kennel, and feed him half an Hour after- | 


A 


able Time on Foot, being apt, by Over- eagerneſs at the 
Prey, to rain his Limbss 5 

3. The Gaze- bound, or Beagle, is a Dog more be- 
holden to the Sharpneſs of Sight, than to his Noſe or 


Smelling, by Virtue whereof he makes excellent Sport 
with the Fox and Hare. He is alſo noted as Exquiſite 


in chuſing of one that is not lank or lean, but full, fat, 


and round, which, if it happens to return, and be 
mingled again with the Reſidue of the Herd, he will 


ſoon ſpy out, and leave the reſt untouched, never ceaſing 


after he has ſeparated it from its Company, till he has 
worried it to Death. 1 | | re 


Theſe Dogs are much uſed in the North of England, 
and on champain Ground, rather than buſhy and woody 
Places; and by Horſemen rather than Footmen. If at 


any Time he happens to take a wrong Way, upon the 
uſual Sign made by his Maſter, he immediately returns, 
takes the right and ready Courſe, beginning his Chaſe 


afreſh with a clear Voice and ſwift Foot, following the 


4. There is in Scotland a Kind of hunting Dogs called 


Sluth Hounds, moſt of them of a browniſh Colour, or 


ſandy-ſpotted. Their Senſe of Smelling is ſo quick, 
that they can follow the Foot-ſteps of Thieves, and pur- 
ſue them with Violence till they overtake them ; nay 


ſhould the Thief take the Water, they are ſo eager in 


their Purſuit that they will ſwim after them, and are 
reſtleſs till they find the Thing they ſeek after. 

5. The Blood-Hound, differs nothing in Quality from 
the Scotch Sluth-Hound, ſaving that it is longer ſized, 
and not always of the ſame Colour ; but ſometimes red, 
ſanded, black, white, ſpotted, &c, though moſt com- 
monly either red or brown. : 8 

Their Nature is, that being ſet on by the Voice and 
Words of their Leader, to caſt about for the ſetting of 
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the preſent Game, and having found it, they will nee 


ceaſe purſuing it with full Cry till it be tired, — 


changing for any other. 


{ " 


They ſeldom bark, except in their Chaſe 


very obedient and attentive to the Voice of their Leade 
Thoſe that are really good, when they have found the 
Hare, make Shew thereof to the Huntſman, by runni 
more ſpeedily, and with Geſture of Head, Eyes, E 'S 
and Tail, winding to the Form or Hare's Muſe, 1 
giving over Proſecution with a gallant Noiſe. 
They have good and hard Feet, and ſtately Stomach 
and are very properly denominated Sanguinary or Bloc 
Hounds, by reaſon of their extraordinary Scent; for 1 
their Game be only wounded, ſo that it eſcapes th 
Huntſman's Hands, or if it be killed and never ſo 4 
ly carried away, theſe Dogs by their exquiſite Smell vil 
diſcover it, and not be wanting either by Nimbleneſ 
or Greedineſs to come at it, provided there be any Staing 
of Blood. Nay, though by all the Cunning and F oreſight 
imaginable, a Beaſt be conveyed away without Spot gr 
Blood, yet through the rougheſt and moſt crooked Way 
and Meanders, will this Dog find out the Deer-ſteale 


never 


and even in the thickeſt Throng, will by his Smell ſe. 


parate and pick him out. | 
The Terrier or Harrier, only hunts the Fox or Badger, 


being thus called, becauſe after the Manner of Ferrets in 


ſearching for Conies, he leaps into the Ground and 


affrights and attacks the Beaſt, either tearing them in 


Pieces, or haling them out by Force, or at leaſt driving 
them out of their Harbours, to be taken in a Net or 


otherwiſe. 


The Huntſmen having commonly a couple of Terrier 
they may put in a freſh one, as Occaſion requires, to 
relieve the other. E 5 

The Time of entring the Terrier, is when he is near 2 
Twelvemonth old: If it be not done within that Time, 


they will hardly be brought to take the Earth; this en- 
: TR. 5 tering and fleſhing of them may be performed ſeveral 
The Huntſman is to lead theſe Hounds on his Left | 
Hand, if he be on Foot; and on the Right, if on 
Horſe-back. The beſt Time to try and train them to 
the Game, is at twelve Months old, though ſome be- 
gin ſooner, with the Males at ten, and the Females at 
eight Months old, which laſt are generally more ſwift 
than the Dogs: They ſhould be kept in a Slip while 
abroad, till they ſee their Courſe ; neither ſhould you 
| looſen a young Dog till the Game has been a conſider- 


Ways. Firſt, when the Foxes and Badgers have young 
Cubs, take an old Terrier, ſet him into the Ground, 
and when he begins to bay, hold the young one at the 
Hole or Mouth of the Earth, that he may liſten and 


hear the old one bay. | 1 


Tube old Fox or Badger being taken, fo that nothing 
remains within but the Cubs, couple up the old ones 
and put in the young ones in their room, encouraging 
them by crying, 10 him, to him. If they take any Cub 
within, let them do with him what they will ; not for- 
getting to give the old Terriers their Reward, which is 
Blood and Liver fried with Cheeſe and ſome of their 
Greaſe ; ſhewing them Head and Skin to encourage them. 

6. The Leviner or Lyemmer, is ſingular in his Smell, 
and in Swiftneſs incomparable. He is a middle Kind 


between the Terrier and the Grey-hound, as well for his 


Kind as for the Shape of his Body. The French uſe it in 
hunting the Wolf. e e 

Having thus provided ourſelves with all the different 
Kinds of hunting Dogs or Hounds, we muſt next learn 


the Terms uſed in reſpe& of them; therefore of Gr! 


bounds two make a Brace; of Hounds a: Couple. Of 
Grey-hounds three make a Leaſh; of Hounds à Couple 
and a Half. —They ſay, let flip a Grey-hound, and «af 


off a Hound. —The String wherein a Grey-hound is led, 


is called a Leaſh, and that of a Hound, a Lyom, The 
Grey-hound has its Collar, and the Hound his Couples. 
They ſay, a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of Beagles. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hit the Scent of their 
Chace contrary, as to hit it up the Wind when they 
ſhould hit it down, we ſay, they draw amiſs. _ 
When the Hounds or Beagles take freſh Scent, hunt- 
ing another Chaſe till they ſtick and hit it again, we ſay, 
they hunt change. | 1 55 
When the Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heels, 
we ſay, they hunt counter. | 

When the Chaſe goes off and comes on again, tra- 


verſing the ſame Ground to deceive the Hounds ot 


Beagles, we ſay, they hunt the Foil. 

When we ſet Hounds in Readineſs, where we expect 
the Deer will paſs, and then caſt them off, when the 
other Hounds are paſſed by, we account that @ Relay. 
When the Hounds or Beagles have finiſhed their Chace, 
by the Death of what they purſued, and then in Requital, 


> And are 


f rd. MAES 
cos 5 5 they go drawing in their Springs at 
Hart's Hunting, uſually make due Rounds, which we 
Robyn is hard hunted, and then betakes 
vimſelf ro ſwimming in any River, &c. we ſay, he takes 
4 When Deer caſt their Horns, we ſay, they mew. 
The firſt Head of a Fallow-Deer is called a Prick. 


W 
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4 then mind his Steps, to know whether 
hm ard long, they ſay then, that they know him 
by his Gate. a PW | 
When Deer rub, and puſh their Heads againſt Trees, 

cauſe the Peel of their new Horns to come off, we 
* they fra. — When after being hard run, they turn 
Head againſt the Hounds, we lay, they bay. * 
When Hounds or Beagles run along without opening, 
or making any Cry, We ſay, they run mute. | 


ds run at a whole Herd of Deer, we ſay, 
He When the Hounds touch the Scent, and 
: 6. w on till they rouze or put up the Chace, we ſay, 
they draw on the Slot. | ogy PE | 
When a Roe croſſes and doubles, it is called Tra- 
joining. 


ſeldom happens, we ſay, ſhe goes to the Vault. | 
it drawing. 


which ſticks to her Feet, we ſay, /be carrietb. be 
When Beagles bark and cry at their Prey, we ſay, 
they yearn. A red Male Hart of a Year odd, is called a 
Spitter. | | 


| Head fuller of Antlers. - NY . 

A Pricter, is a Huntſman on Horſeback. 

Engines to take Deer withal, are called Wiles. 
When we ſet Hounds or Beagles in Readineſs, ex- 


W before the reſt come in, we call it a Vauntlay. 
been, and made a Proffer to enter but returned, we ſay, 
there is a Blemiſh, | 


the Hounds. A Recheat, is likewiſe a Leſſon blown on 
the Horn.— The Mort or Death, is a Leſſon blown a 
the Death of any Deer. 


Note, That though we ſeem to be entirely accompliſhed, 


we muſt be ſuppoſed to be provided, beſides the Im- 
plements above-mentioned, with one or more of thoſe 


we take the Field, and that is, the knowing how to 


dangerous of which are Madneſs and the Mange. 


the hot burning Madneſs, running Madneſs, dumb 
Madneſs, falling Madneſs, lank Madneſs, ſleeping Mad- 
neſs, rheumatick or flavering Madneſs ; and the Mange. 

The two firſt of theſe a are incurable, viz. 
the burning and the running Madneſs. 

The Symptoms of the burning Madneſs are theſe : 
When the Dogs run, they raiſe their Tails bolt upright, 
and run upon any Thing that ſtand before them, 
having no Regard where, nor which Way they run ; 
alſo their Mouth will be very black, having no Foam 
in or about it. They will not continue thus above 
three Days, which expired, they die. All Dogs they 
have bitten and drew Blood from will be mad 


likewiſe. 


curable. The Dogs afflicted therewith run not on 


are, they will ſmell on other Dogs, and having ſmelt 
them will ſhake and bite them, yet ſhaking their 
* ud ſeeming to offer no Harm. * 
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are fed by the Hands of the Huntſman or others, we call 


When Huntſmen endeavour to find a Hart by the 


When Hounds or Beagles at firſt finding the Scent of | 
their Game, open and cry, we ſay, they challenge. — 


When a Hare takes the Ground like a Coney, which 
When we beat the Buſhes, Cc. after the Fox, we call 


When a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or in a Froſt, 


A Rein-Deer, is a Beaſt like a Hart, but has his 
Pails of Water ten Handfuls of Mugwor 
| * the Chace to come by, and then caſt them off 


When Hounds or Beagles find where the Chace has 


The Call, is a Leſſon blowed on the Horn to comfort 


- and fitted out for the noble Exerciſe of Hunting (for 
- hunting Horſes we have bred up in my Treatiſe of 
Horſemanſhip) yet there is ſomething wanted before 


* cure the different Maladies our Dogs are ſubject to, 
in caſe they ſhould be afflicted with any; the moſt 


A Dog is ſubject to ſeven Sorts of Madneſs, viz. 


The running Madneſs is leſs dangerous, though in- 
Men, but on Dogs, and other Beaſts. The Symptoms 


18 9 
The dumb Madneſs is curable, and is thus diſcover. 
ed; the Dog that is troubled with it will not feed, but 


continually hold his Mouth wide open, putting often 
his Feet to his Mouth, as if he had a Bone in his 
Throat. The Cure is this; put four Ounces of the 


| Juice of Spatula Putrida into a Pot, taking the like 
Quantity of the Juice of black Hellebore, and as much 
of the Juice of Rue, ſtraining them all well through a 


fine Cloth, and 8 them into a Glaſs; then take 
two Drachms of Scammony unprepared, and having 
mixed it with the Juices, put it into a Horn or Fun- 
nel, and convey it down his Throat, keeping his 
Head up ſtrait leſt he caſt it up again; then bleed 
him in the Mouth, cutting three or four Veins in his 
Gums, that he may bleed the better. Or you may 
only take eight Drachms of the Juice of an Herb 
called Hartſhorn or Dog's-Tooth, and you'll find it a 
molt excellent Receipt againſt any Madneſs whatever. 

The falling Madneſs lies in their Heads, which makes 
them reel as they go, and then fall. The Cure is this: 
Take four Ounces of the Juice of Piony, with the like 
Quantity of the Juice of Briony, the like of the Juice 
of Cruciata, and four Drachms of Staveſacre pulve- 


rized; mix theſe together, and give it your Dog or 
Hound as aforeſaid, then let him Blood in the Ears, 
or the two Veins which come down the Shoulders; 
- and if he be not cured at firſt, give him a ſecond or 


third Doſe. 5 : | | EY 
The lan Madneſs, thus called by reaſon of the 


 Leannefs of their Bodies, is occaſioned by Skummer- 


ing The Cure is thus performed: Firſt purge your : 


Dog with this Potion ; take an Ounce and a half of 
Caſſia Fiſtularis well cleanſed, two Drachms and a 


half of Staveſacre pulverized, and the like Quantity 


of Scammony prepared in white-wine Vinegar, and 
four Ounces of Oil of Olive, temper theſe and warm 


them over the Fire, and give it your Dog. In the 
Morning put him into this Bath faſting ; * into ſix 


of Roſe- 
mary, of red Sage, the Roots or Leaves of Marſh- 


Mallows, the Roots or Leaves of Wall-wort, the 
Roots or Stalks of Fennel, the Roots or Leaves of 
 Elecampane, Balm and Rue, Sorrel, Buglos, and 
 Melilot; let theſe boil together in two Thirds of 

Water, and the other. of Wine, .to the Conſumption 
of one Third; the Bath being no hotter than your 
Dog can endure it, bathe him in it for the Space of 
an Hour, then taking him out, put him in ſome 


warm Place for Fear of catching Cold; which ſhould 
be repeated four or five Times to perfect the Cure. 
The fleeping Madneſs, is cauſed by ſome little 
Worms breeding in the Entrance of the Stomach from 
corrupt Humours, the Vapours and Fumes whereof 
aſcending into the Head make the Dog ſleep con- 
tinually, ſometimes till he dies ſleeping. For the 


Cure, you muſt take five Ounces of the Juice of 


Wormwood, with two Ounces of burnt Hartſhorn 


| in P owder, and two Drachms of Agarick 3. mix them 


together, and if they be too thick add White-Wine, 
and give it your Dog to drink, 5 
The rheumatick or flavering Madneſs, is thus called, 


| becauſe when a Dog is afflited with it, his Head 

ſwelleth, his Eyes are very yellow, and he commonly 
| flavereth at the Mouth. The Cure is performed thus; 
| Take fix Ounces of the Juice of Fennel-Roots, and 


the like Quantity of the Juice of Miſſeltoe, four 
Ounces of the Juice of Ivy, four Ounces of the Roots 
of Polipody in Powder ; boil theſe in White- Wine, 
and give it your Dog to drink as hot as he can 
ſuffer it. | 5 5 0 : | 
The Mange frequently proceeds from Want of freſh 
Water to drink, when a Dog defires it, and fome- _ 
times by foul Kennelling, ſometimes likewiſe by foun- 
dering and melting his Greaſe. To cure this Diſtem- 
per, take two Handfuls of wild Creſſes, two Handfuls 
of Elecampane, as much of the Leaves and Roots of 
Rhubarb and Sorrel, and two Pounds of the Roots of 
Frodels, which muſt be all well boiled in Lye and 


\ Vinegar: Having ſtrained the Decoction, put in it 


two Pounds of grey Soap, and when it is melted, rub 


- your Dog with it four or five Days together, and it 


will cure him. | 
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There are ſome other Terms and Deſcriptions, par- 
ticularly thoſe relating to Foreſt and Foreſt Laws, which 
we mult alſo learn, before we can reckon ourſelves per- 
fectly well verſed in the Art of Hunting. NIE 

Therefore we muſt be inform'd, that a Foreſt is a cer- 
tain Territory of woody Grounds, and fruitful Paſtures, 


privileged for wild Beaſts, and Fowls of Foreſts, Chace, 


and Warren, to reſt and abide in the fame Protection of 
the King, for his princely Delight ; bounded with unre- 
moveable Marks and Meers, either known by Matter of 
Record or Preſcription ; repleniſhed with wild Beaſts of 
Venery and Chaſe, and with great Coverts of Vert, for 
Succour of the ſaid Beaſts; for Preſervation and Conti- 
nuance whereof, with the Vert and Veniſon, there are 
certain peculiar Laws, Privileges, and Officers. 
All the Ground adjoining to Foreſts, is called a Pur- 
lieu, and a Purlieu-Man is he that hath Ground within 
the Purlieu, and 40s. a Year Freehold, which entitles 
him to hunt, though with ſome Caution, within 
his own Purlieu. ON 
The Officers of a Foreſt are, a Foreſter, Regarder, 
Ranger, Verderer, Agiſtor, &c. DP i 


A Foreſter is a ſworn Officer of the Foreſt, appoint- 


ed by the King's Letters Patent, to walk the Foreſt, 
and watch the Vert and Veniſon; as alſo to attach and 
preſent all Treſpaſſes againſt both, within his Balliwick, 
or Walk, to the Foreſt Courts, to be puniſhed accord- 
ing to their Offences, . 


A Regarder is an Officer ſworn to take Care of the 


Vert and Veniſon, and to enquire into all Offences, 
committed within the Foreſt; and whether all the other 
Officers execute their Office or not. 
| In ſome Fereſts there are twelve Rangers, whoſe Of- 
| fice are to look after the Purlieu, and drive back the 
wild Beaſts into the Foreſt again; to enquire of Offen- 
ders and to preſent them. _ CT Re, 
A Verderer is an Officer of the King's Foreſt, choſen 
by the Freeholders of the Country where the Foreſt is, 
by the King's Writ directed to the Sheriff for that Pur- 
poſe. Their Office is chiefly to look after the Wood 
and Graſs in the Foreſt. 15 5 
An Agiſtor is an Officer of the Foreſt, that takes in 


to feed the Cattle of Strangers, and receives for the 


King's Uſe, all ſuch Tack-Money as becomes due from 
thoſe Strangers. „ 1 
Beaſts of the Foreſts; in this it differs from a Foreſt, 
that it may be in the Hands of a Subject, and a Foreſt, 


properly ſpeaking cannot; and from a Park, in that it 
is not incloſed like it, and has a larger Compaſs, a 
Game, and more Keepers, and 


greater Store of 
Ouverſeers. | 


At preſent for the Terms peculiar to Foreſts, Chaſes, 


Parks, &c. — A Woodgeld is the gathering or cutting 


of Wood in the Foreſt, or the Money paid for it to the 
Uſe of the Foreſters, or an Immunity for it by the 


King's Grant. | 


Expeditate, is the cutting off (according to Mr. Man- 
000d) the three fore-Claws of the Foot of a great Dog, 


by the Skin; and that the Owner of every ſuch Dog, 
unexpeditated in the Foreſt, ſhall forfeit 3s. 44 _ 


Fence-Month, hath 31 Days, begins 15 Days before | 
Midſummer and ends 15 Days after; in which Time it is 


unlaw ful to hunt in the Foreſt, or to go among the Deer 
to diſquiet them; becauſe it is the Time of Fawning. 
Frank Chaſe, is a Liberty of free Chaſe in a Circuit an- 
nexed to a Foreſt, whereby all thoſe that have Ground 
within the Circuit, are forbidden to cut down Wood, or 


diſcover, &c, within the View of the Foreſter, though 
it his own Demeſne. 


Green Hue, or Vert, ſignify both one Thing, it being 


every Thing that grows, and bears green Leaves within 
the Foreſt, that may cover and hide the Deer. 
Vert, is all Manner of high Wood. Nether Vert, is 
all Sorts of Under-Wood, — Bruſh-Wood is called 
Cabuſh. - © 


Horngeld, is a Tax within the Foreſt for all Manner 
of horned Beaſts. — Foolgeld, is an Amercement on ſuch _ 
as live within the Foreſt, for not expeditating their Dogs. 


And to be quit of Footgeld, is a Privilege to keep their 
Dogs unlawed, without any Penalty. 


Pawnage, is Money taken by the Agiſtors, for the 
1 | 


third 15 Days before St. Fohn Baptiſt. 


Over 
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feeding of Hogs, with the Maſt of the Kin 
but (according to Mr. Compton) it is moſt 
Maſt, Woods, Lands, or hedged Rows, 
for it to the Owners of the ſame. 

A. Scotale is, where any Officer of the Foreſt keeps ay 
Alehouſe in the Foreſt, under Colour of his Ofc. 
canſing Men to come to his Houſe, and to ſpend thei: 
Money, for fear of being maltreated by him. 

Perambulation, is the Admeaſurement and ſe 
down Bounds and Limits to the Foreſts. 

Drift of the Foreſt, is an exact View taken at certain 
Times, as Occaſion ſerves, of the Beaſts that are in the 
Foreſt; that none ſhould be there but ſuch as have Right 
leſt the Foreſt ſhould be overcharged with the Beaſts 0 
Foreigners. 5 | | | 

An Aſart is a great Offence committed in the Foreſt 
by grubbing up the Wood, Coverts, and Thicketz 
and making them as plain as arable Lands, or the like. 

Minoverie, is a Treſpaſs or Offence committed by ſome 
Engine ſet up in the Foreſt to catch Deer, or the like. 

Tritis, 1s a Freedom that one hath from holding a 


g's Foreſt, 
Properly the 
or Money due 


tting 


Grey- hound in his Hand, when the Lord of the Foreſtiz 


hunting there, or to be amerced for his Default. 
 Stable-ſtand, is when one is found ſtanding in the Fo. 
reſt, with his Bow ready bent to ſhoot at any Deer; or 
with his Grey -hound in a Leaſe ready to lip. | 
Swainmore, or Swanimore, is a Court appointed to be 
held thrice in a Year within a Foreſt; the firſt 15 Day 
before Michaelmas; the ſecond about Martinmas ; and the 


Chiminage 1s taken by Foreſters in Fee throughout 


their Balliwick for Buſhes, Timber, Sc. and fignific 


the ſame with Toll. 5 


With theſe Inſtructions, moſt of them indiſpenſably ne. 


ceſſary, and provided with all the Implements of a profeſod 


Sportſman, we may venture to take the Field, mount- 


ed on one of thoſe Hunters I have mention'd in my Tre 
tiſe of Horſemanſhip ; but as we cannot hunt all Sorts of 


Beaſts at once, we'll begin by hunting the Hart, as the 
moſt noble Animal of our Foreſts, Chaſes, c. the 
Seaſon proper for that Sport, being from the End of 
Fence Month, which is a Fortnight after Midſummer, 
till Holy-Rood-Day, as we have already obſerv'd, _ 


| TEL %%% Ag, © That before we make any Attempt on the 
A CHASE is a Place appointed to receive Deer and 


Hart, we muſt make the following Obſervations, 
1. That a Hart is naturally an excellent Swimmer; 
there being Inſtances, when ſore hunred, of his plung- 
ing into the Sea, and being killed by Fiſhermen 12 
MWiles from Land. When in going to rut, they have 
Occaſion to croſs a great River, or Arm of the 
Sea, it is ſaid they aſſemble in great Herds ; the 
ſtrongeſt goes in firſt, and the next of Strength fol. 
lows, and ſo one after the other, relieving them- 
ſelves by ſtaying their Heads on the Buttock of each 
other. EE og = e 
2. That the Hind commonly carries her Calf 
eight or nine Months, which uſually falls in Ma, 


although ſome alter: Some have two at once; 


and they eat up the Skin wherein the Calf laid. As 
the Young grows up ſhe teaches it to run, leap, and 
how to defend himlelf from the Hounds. 
3. That the Hart is amaz'd at hearing any Call or 
Whiſtle in his Fiſt ; if you cry ware, ware, or tai? 
heed, you will ſee him inſtantly turn Back, and make 
ſome little Stand. His Senſe of Hearing is very pet- 
fect when his Ears and Head are erected ; but ver) 
imperfect when he holds them down; hence when he 
pricks up his Ears, he is known to be apprehenſive 
of Danger. When he is on Foot, and not afraid, 
he wanders, and takes Pleaſure to gaze at every Thing 
he ſees, | hy 
4. That the Hart is very long liv'd, commonly 
reaching to an hundred Years and upwards. The 
principal Marks of his Age, are taken from his Head, 
yet this is ſomewhat precarious, ſome having more 
Croches thereon, at the ſame Age, than others. 
Thoſe are accounted to excel in Beauty of Horns, 
which bear them high The Horns do got 
grow to the Bone or Scalp, but only to the Ski, 
| branching into many Spears, and falling off, once * 
Year, in the Spring; though ſolid Wee, 
ton 
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es: vet if they remain à while in the Air, they 
| 8 _ fight auc friable, diſcovering themſelves to 
be no other than an earthy Subſtance, concrete and 
harden'd with a ſtrong Heat into the Form of Bones. 
5. That the Horns being fallen, they retire and hide 
themſelves in the Shade, to avoid the Annoyance of 
Flies; and only come out to feed in the Night. Their 
new Horns appear at firſt like Bunches, very ſoft and 
tender; but by the Increaſe of the Sun's Heat, at 
length grow harder, and are covered with a rough 
Skin, called a Velvet Head, As that Skin dries, they 
daily try the Strength of their new Heads upon 
Trees, which not only burniſhes, and ſcrapes off the 
Roughneſs, but by the Pain they feel thereby, admo- 
niſhes them how long to forbear the Company of their 


| their former Condition. | 

6 That the taking of this Beaſt requires a deal of 
Art and Attention. The deceitful and ſubtle Hart, 
« fays Geſner, by Windings and Turnings deceives his 
Hunters, no Jeſs than the Harts of Mzandros, fly- 
ing from the terrible Cries of Diana's Hounds. The 
_ © prudent Hunter, therefore, muſt frame his Dogs, as 
© Pythagoras did his Scholars, with Words of Art, 
to ſet them on, and take them off at Pleaſure.” * 


According to this laſt Inſtruftion of Geſner, the firſt 


Layer, and thus unharbour her in the View of the 
Dogs, that ſo they may never loſe their Slot or Footing; 
avoiding from ſetting off upon every one, either of the 
Herd, or thoſe that wander ſolitary : The young, the 


partly by their Footing, Fumets and Layers judging 


Head in the whole Herd. 1 PO 
Note, That there are divers Means for knowing an'old 
Hart, viz. by the Slot, the Entries, the Abatures and 


Head and Branches, 3 | $ 
1. As to the Slot. — The Treadings of the Hart's 


ings of two, the one long, and the other round, yet 
both of one Bigneſs, the longeſt Slot declares the 
largeſt Hart: Add, that the old Hart's hind Foot, 
never over- reaches the fore Foot, as that of the young 
one does. VVV 
2. When you have found out the Slot of a Hart, 
mark what Manner of Footing it is, whether worn or 
ſharp, and accordingly obſerve the Country, to judge 
thereby, whether either proceeds from thence: For 
Hlarts bred in Mountains and ſtony Countries, have 
their Toes and the Sides of their Feet worn, by Rea- 
ſon of their continual climbing, and reſting them- 
ſelves thereon, and not on the Heel; whereas, in 
other Places, they ſtay themſelves more on the Heel, 
than the Toes; for in ſoft, or ſandy Ground, they 


thus by their frequent ſtaying themſelves thereon, it 

makes the Heel grow broader and greater. 
3. The Fewmet is chiefly to be judged of in April 
or May; if it be large and thick, it ſignifies the Hart 
to be old. In the Midſt of June and Fuly, they make 
their Fewmets in great Croteys very ſoft; and from 
that Time to the End- of Auguſt, they make them 
arge, long, knotty, anointed and gilded, letting them 
fall but few and ſcatter'd. In September and October 
there is no longer judging, by Reaſon of the Rui. 

4. To know the Height and Thickneſs of the 
Hart, obſerve his Entries and Galleries into the 
Thickets, and what Boughs he has over-ſtridden ; 
marking from thence the Height of his Belly from 

the Ground; for a young Deer uſually creeps low, 
as he paſſes to his Harbour, and goes through 
Places, which the old one being ſtiff and ſtately, 
will not ſtoop to. 8 To, 

5. By his Gate, it may be known whether the Hart 
be large, and whether he will ſtand long before the 

ounds ; if he has a long Step, he will ſtand long; 
being ſwift, light, and long breathed ; but if he leaves. 
. Agreat Slot, which is the Sign of an old Deer, he 
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Fellows; for when the Horn grows inſenſible, they 


Thing we'll do, when come to the Foreſt or Chaſe, &c. 
we'll encompaſs the Beaſt (en ſon gifte) in her own 


ſmall, Sc. are to be paſſed over; and partly by Sight, 


of our Game, ſingling out, for that Purpoſe, the largeſt 


Foils, the Fewmets, Gate and Walks, Fraying-Stocks, 


flip upon the Heel, becauſe of their Weight; and 


* 
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will never ſtand long when he is chaſed. 

6. As to his Fraymg-Poſt. We muſt obſerve; that 
the older the Hart 1s, the ſooner he goes to fray; and 
the greater is the Tree he chiiſes to fray upon; and 
fuch as he cannot bend with his Head. For all Stags, 
as they are burniſhed, beat their Head dry againſt ſome 
Tree or other, which is called their aying-Poſt. The 
younger Deer againſt weaker, leſſer, and lower 
Trees; the elder againſt bigger, ſtronger, and higher, 
ſo that, accordingly, we confidently judge of theif 

Age, and of the Proximity of their Harbour 
ſince they uſe this laſt Ceremony before they 
enter It. ks | 
Note alſo, That to ſeek or find out 4 Hart in his 
Haunt or Feeding-Place, it is to be obſerved, that 
he changes his Manner of Feeding every Month. 
From the Concluſion of the Rutting-Time, which is 
in November, they feed in Heaths and broomy Places; 
In December, they herd together, and withdraw 
into the Strength of the Foreſt; to ſhelter themſelves 
from cold Winds; Snows, and Froſts, and to feed 
on Elm-Trees, Elder-Trees, Brambles, Fc. and if it 
ſnows they will ſkin the Tree like a Goat. 
three following Months, they leave off herding, but 
keep four or five in a Company, and in the Cor- 
ners of the Foreſt will feed on the Winter-Paſture, 
making ſometimes their Incurſions into the neighbour- 
ing Cornfields, if they can perceive the Blades of 
Wheat, Rye, or the like, appear above Ground. In 
April and May, they reſt in their Thickets, and 
other ſhady Places, ſtirring very little till Rutting- 
Time, unleſs diſturbed. There are ſome Harts ſo 
Cunning, that they will have two ſeveral Layers to 
harbour in, a good Diſtance one from the other; and 
will frequently change for their greater Security, from 
the one to the other, taking ſtill the Benefit of the 
Wind. The three ſucceeding Months they are in 
their Pride of Greaſe, and reſort to Spring Copſes, 
and Corn Fields. In September and October, yl LE, 
leave the Thickets, and go to rut; during which 


they have no certain Place either for Food or Harbour. 
Foot are to be carefully noted. If you find the Tread- 


Having found out the Game we muſt diſcouple and 
caſt off the Dogs; and ſome on Horſeback, others on 
Foot, are to follow the Cry with the utmoſt Art, Ob- 
ſeryation, and Speed, remembring and preventing the 
ſubtil Turnings and Leadings of the Hart; ſtanding 
with Dexterity to leap Hedge, Pale, Ditch, Sc. and 
uſing our utmoſt Addreſs and Circumſpection to keep 
to the Beaſt firſt attempted, and prevent the Dogs from 
purſuing any other; which makes one of the principal 
Difficulties and Glories of the Chace, the Beaft having a 


hundred Devices to put off ſome other Head for his 


own : Sometimes he will ſend ſome other little Deer 


in his Stead into the Dogs Way, lying cloſe the while 


himſelf ; on which Occaſion our Huntſman is to found a 
Retreat and break off the Dogs, and rate in Leam, till 


the Game be recovered. 


Sometimes he will pyrpoſely ſeek out for another Deer 
at Layer, and rouze him, to make the Hounds hunt 
Change, himſelf lying down flat in ſome of their Layers 
upon his Belly, to make the Hounds overſhoot him 
and that they may neither ſcent nor vent him, he will 
gather up his fore Feet under his Belly, and blow or 
breathe on ſome moiſt Place of the Ground, fo that the 
Hounds ſhall paſs within a Yard without apprehending 
him. He will break into one Thicket after another to 
find Deer, rouling, gathering them together, and herd- 
ing with them, and even beating ſome of them into his 


Treads, that he may the more eaſily eſcape. Finding 


himſelf ſpent, he will break Herd and fall a doubling 
and croſſing in ſome hard-beaten Highway; always run- 
ning againſt the Wind, not only to cool himſelf, but the 
better to hear the Voice of his Purſuers. 39) 4 
The Soil is the laſt Refuge of a Hart ſorely hunted, 
keeping in the Middle for Fear, left by touching a Bough 
or the like, he may giveScent to the Hounds. He always 
ſwims againſt the Stream, whence the old Rule, He that 
will his Chaſe find, let him try up the River and down ihe 
Wind, In taking Soil he will ſometimes cover himſelf 
under Water, ſo as to ſhew nothing but his Noſe. 
Where Opportunity of Water fails, he will 15 
| Jerds 
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192 | HUNTING. 


Herds of Cattle, as Cows, Sheep, &c. and ſometimes 
leap on an Ox, Cow, or the like, laying the fore Part of 


his Body thereon, that ſo touching the Earth only with 
his hind Feet, he may leave a ſmall or no Scent behind. 


What is further ſtill, the chief Huntſman (in French 
grand veneur) to Louis XII. King of France, relates, 
that a Hart which they were in full Chaſe of, leaped 
into a great tall White-thorn, which grew in a ſhady 
Place, and there ſtood aloft, till he was thruſt through 
by a Huntſman, rather than he would ſtir. Yet their 
Manner is, when they ſee themſelves every where inter- 
cepted, to make Force at him with their Horns, who 
firſt comes to him, except prevented by Sword or Spear. 


ote, That the Hart is known to be ſpent by his run- 
ning tiff, high, and limpering, by his Mouth being 
black and dry, without Foam on it, and his Tongue 
hanging out; though he will ſometimes cloſe his 
Mouth to deceive the Spectators ; and by his Slot, for 
he will ſometimes cloſe his Claws together as if he 
went at Leiſure, and ſtrait again open them wide, 
making great Glidings, and hitting his Dew-legs 
upon the Ground, Se. Ts PD 


The Hart being killed, his Death is ſolemnized by 


the Huntſman, winding with his Horn the Fall of the 
Beaſt ; and then every one approaches, luring with 
Triumph for ſuch a Conqueſt ; the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 
whom who has not taken Say before, takes up the Knife 
and lays it croſs the Belly of the Deer (ſome of the 
 Affiſtants holding by the fore Legs, and at the fame _ 
Time the Huntſman drawing down the Pizzle) and thus 
draws the Knife along the Middle of the Belly, begin- 
ning near the Briſket, cutting deep enough to diſcover 
how fat he is. Then the moſt ſkilful Perſon breaks up 
the Deer, by firſt ſlitting the Skin, from the cutting of 
the Throat downwards, making the Arber that the 


Ordure may not break forth, and then paunching him, 


and rewarding the Hounds therewith. 
Laſtly, the Perſon that took the Say, being preſented | 
with a drawn Hanger, is to cut off the Head; which done, 
and the Hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding 


Ceremony, if a Buck is a Double, if a Stag a Treble 


Mort blown by one, and a Recheat, in Conſort, by all 
who have Horns, the whole concluding with a general 


Woo Hoop. | 5 | 
But notwithſtanding all the Precautions imaginable, a 


Huntſman is not always ſure of killing a Hart, and may 


fail doing it divers Ways; either by reaſon of great Heat, 
or of being overtaken by the Night, &c. and thus loſe 


his Prey. When this happens, the firſt Thing to be 
done is, that they who followed the Hounds muſt mark 
the Place where they left the Chaſe, and at Break of Day 


bring their Blood-Hounds to it, with their Kennel 


after him. If any Hound vents, which he knows to be 
a Lyer or Babler, he ſhall put his Hound to it, whoop- 
ing twice, or blowing two Notes with his Horn, to call 
all his Fellows about him; and if he finds that the Hart 
is got into ſome Covert or Grove, he muſt draw his 


Hounds about ir, and beat croſs to it, And if there he 
renews his Slot or View, let him firſt conſider whether 


it be the right or not; if it be the right, he ought to 


blow his Horn. But perhaps he*ll find five or ſix Layers, 


which muſt not appear ſtrange to him; for Harts hunt- 


ed and ſpent, frequently make many Layers together, 
becauſe they cannot ſtand but lie and feed. 


Harts which are hunted commonly run up the Wind 


(as we have already obſerved) and ſtrait forwards as far 


as they are able, and when they find any Water on the 


Soil, ſtay a long while therein, whereby their Joints are 
ſo benummed and ſtifned, that coming out they cannot 
go far, nor ſtand up long; and therefore are forced to 
take any Harbour they can find, which may be a preſent 
Covert to them. A ens 3 | 

If our Huntſman ſeeks his Hart in high Woods, he 
muſt have Regard to two Things, that is, the Thickets 
of the Foreſt, and the Seaſon. If it be in very hot 
Weather, Gnats, Horſe-Flies, and the like, drive the 
Deer out of the high Wood, and they diſperſe them- 
ſelves into ſmall Groves and Thickets near Places of 
good Feeding. According to the Thickets which are 
in the Foreſt, the Huntſman muſt make his Enquiry : 
For the Harts ſometimes lie in Tufts of White- 


* 


thorns, ſometimes under little Trees, ſometimes under 
great Trees in the high Woods, and ſometimes I 
the Skirts of the Foreſt, under the Shelter of little Groves 
and Copſes. Therefore the Huntſman ſhould make 2 
Ring-Walk great or ſmall, according to the Bigneſs of 
thoſe Harbours or Coverts. | 


Note, That though I have given ſome general Direction; 
as to the unharbouring the Hart, I ſhould notwith. 
ſtanding have entered into the following particular 


ones; which are, that when the Relays are well ſet 


and placed, the Huntſman muſt walk with his Pole 
before the Kennel of Hounds, taking Notice, when 
arrived to the Blemiſhes of the Slot, and ſuch other 
Marks as may be obſerved from the View of the Deer 
to the Intent he may know whether the Hounds tun 
Riot or not. Which done, he is to caſt abroad about 
the Covert, to diſcover the Hart when he is unhar- 
boured, the better to diſtinguiſh him by his Head or 
otherwiſe. The Hart unharboured, all the Hound; 
ſhall be caſt off, all the Company crying, 0 him, 4 
him, that's he, that's he, or other ſuch Words of En. 


couragement. If the Blood-Hound as he drawetb, 


chances to overſhoot, and draw wrong or counter, 
then the Huntſman muſt draw him back, and fy, 
back, back ;, ſoft, ſoft, until he has ſet him right again: 


And if he perceives that the Hound has mended his 


Fault, by his kneeling down and obſerving the $1: or 
Ports, he muſt then cheriſh him, by clapping him on 
the Back, and giving him ſome encouraging Words. 

Thus let him draw on with his Hound till the Deer be 
defcribed. 5 | 0 

If the Huntſman have the Hart in View, he muſt 
ſtill draw up the Slot, blowing and hollowing till the 

_ Hounds are come in. When he ſeeth they are in full 

Cry, and take it right, he may then mount, keeping 
under the Wind and Coaſt, to croſs the Hounds that 


are in Chaſe to help them at Default. | 


The Huntſman 1s never to come nearer the Hounds 
in Cry, than 30 or 60 Paces, eſpecially at the firſt 
_ Uncoupling, or at caſting off their Relays. For if a 
Hart makes Doublings, wheels about, or croſſes be- 
fore the Hounds, which happens but ſeldom ; if then 
he comes in too haſtily he'II ſpoil! the $127 or View, 
and fo the Hounds for Want of Scent, will be apt to 
overſhoot the Chaſe. But if after hunting an Hour, 
the Huntſman perceives that the Hart makes out End. 
ways before the Hounds, and they follow in full Cry, 
taking in right, then he may come in nearer, and 
blow in a Recheat to the Hounds to encourage them. 
If it happens that the Hounds are at a Default, and 
hunt in ſeveral Companies, it may be judged thereby, 
that the Hart has broken Herd from the freſh Deer, 
and that the freſh Deer have ſeparated themſelves 
alſo: Then the Huntſman muſt obſerve how the old 
Staunch-Hounds make, and the Slot; and where he 
| ſees any of the old Hounds challenge he muſt cheriſh 
and encourage him, halting the reſt to him, by crying 
hark to ſuch a Hound, calling him by his Name. 
Taking Notice, that they cannot make it ſo good in 
the hard High-ways as in other Places, becauſe they 
cannot have there ſo perfect a Scent, either by reaſon 
of the Tracts or Footing of divers Sorts of Beaſts, or 
by the Sun drying up the Moiſture, ſo that the Duſt 
covers the Slot: Now in ſuch Places the Hart will 
make many Croſſes and Doublings, holding them 
long together, to make the Hounds give over the 
Chace. In this Caſe the firſt Care of the Huntſman 
is, to make good the Head, and then draw round 
apace ; firſt down the Wind, though uſually Deer go 
up the Wind; and if the Way be too hard to fot, he 
muſt try far enough back, which expert Hounds wil 
frequently do of themſelves. SH 
But if a Hart breaks out into the Champaigne 
Country in the Heat of the Day, then if the Huntſman 
perceives his Hounds out of Breath, he muſt not force 
them much but comfort them ; and though they co 
not call upon the Slot or View, yet it is ſufficient | 
they do but wag their Tails ; for, being almoſt ſpent, 
it is painful for them to call, 1 


Our next Chaſe will be to hunt a Buck, or Fallou- 


Deer, which is a Beaſt as corpulent as a Hart, "wok 
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moſt l aunty: Ix ſandy 

k, having a black Liſt all along on the Ridge 
2 and Sides ſpotted with White. . 
The Buck is common in moſt Countries. The Male 
has Horns not much differing from a Hart, except in 
Largeneſs, and they grow out of the Head like Fingers 
out of the Hand; whence it is called Cervus palmatus : 
As for the other Parts, he much reſembles a Roe-Buck. 
The Female has no Horns. i 
Leſs Art and Skill are required in lodging a Buck, 
than in harbouring a Hart, and leſs drawing after; but 
only we are to judge by the View, and mark what 
Grove or Cover he enters, for he does not wander and 
rove ſo often as a Hart, nor ſo frequently change his 
li makes his Fewmets in divers Manners and Forms, . 
as the Hart does, according to the Diverſity of Food, 
and Time of the Day, Morning and Evening; but moſt 
commonly they are round. 


which is various, but 


__ 
= 


or Covert he is acquainted with; not flying far before 


of the Subtilties the Hart is accuſtomed to. 
The Buck will beat a Brook, but ſeldom 
ver, as the Hart; nor can he keep ſo long at Stay; 
only he leaps lighter at Rut than the Hart; and groan- 
eth, or throateth, as the Hart belloweth, but with a 
lower Voice, rattling in his Throat. 5 


and lies in the drieſt Places: But if he be at large, un- 
confined within the limitary Precinct of a Park, he will 


trouble him: He takes great Delight. in 
but much more to feed in Dales. © np 
I be greateſt Subtlety a Huntſman need uſe in hunting 


hilly Places, 


becauſe of the Plenty of Fallow Deer, which us'd to 

come more directly upon the Hound than the red Deer 

do, Upon the breaking up.of a Buck, the Hounds Re- 

ward is the ſame with that of the Hart. 

| Our next Chaſe ſhould be the Roe-Buck, if there were 
ay in England; but though there are none, and there- 


ſome Directions towards hunting them. 


Note, That the Roe-Buck the firſt Year is called a Hind; 
the ſecond a Gyrle ; the third a Hemuſe ; the fourth a 


The Herd of Roe-Bucks is called a Bevy. 


Days, and never parts from the Doe till fawning Time. 


ledge as ſhe can; for could he find the Fawn he would 


feed, ſhe then returns to the Buck again very lovingly ; 
the Cauſe whereof is, that the Roes fawning Twins, 
which are commonly Buck and Doe, they are fo accu- 


Company ever after. IVE 550 
Soon after Rutting the Roe-Buck caſts his Horns; 
which are ſet with ſix or ſeven Branches, not palmed 


but branchy, yet ſhorter than Fallow-Deer. The Doe 
no Horns. | 


does not only appear upon the Earth, but alſo in the 
And therefore love Lakes and ſtrong Streams, breaking 


on ſweet Ruſhes and Bull-Ruſhes. 


| It is ſuppoſed by the Learned, that the Roe was called 
in Greek Dorcas, by reaſon of the Quickneſs of her 


in the Day; never winking, not even when they ſleep. 
They make good Chace, ſtand long, and fly End- 

ways. When hunted they turn much and often, and 

come back upon the Dogs directly; when they can no 

* A "ry ; then take Soil, as the Hart does, 
| oL, II. | 


moſt 'Things reſembles more a Roe, except in Colour; 


When hard hunted, he takes to ſome ſtrong Hole 
| the Hounds, nor croſſing nor doubling, nor uſing any 


2 great Ri- 


The Bucks don't love one another; nor will they come 
near each other's Layer. He herds more than the Hart, 


the Buck is, to beware in hunting Counter or Change, 


fore we cannot hunt them, I'Il notwithſtanding give 


Roe- Buck of the firſs Head; the fifth a Fair Roe- Buck. 5 . 


The Roe-Buck is very eaſy to hunt, and goes to Rut, | 
or moſt properly, to Tourn in October, which laſts fifteen 


The Doe finding herſelf near her Time ſecretly departs 
from the Buck, fawneth as far from him and his Know- 


kill it. When the Fawn grows big, and can run and 


ſtomed together in their Youth, that they love to keep 


The Roe Bucks keep commonly in the Mountains 
among the Rocks, being very ſwift, which Swiftneſs 


ater, which they cut when they ſwim, as with Oars: 


the Floods to come at freſh Paſtures, feeding deliciouſly 


| Sight; and that ſhe can ſee as perfectly in the Night as 


rearing on her hind Legs, 


will ſtir. 


There is 


* 1 . 


greateſt Holds; which is the beſt and ſpeedieſt Way, 


| Note, That from this L l paſs to the moſt common, 
herd but little, from May to Auguſt, becauſe the Flies 


leſs dangerous either for the Huntſmen or Dogs, and 
moſt diverting Sport of this Kind, which is hunting 
the Haze, call'd in Hebrew Arnebet, in the Feminine 
Gender, which makes ſeveral imagine that Hares are 
all Females; by the Greeks Azyus, for its immoderate 
_ Luſt, and een, for his Fear; and by the Latins, 
Lepus, quaſi: levi: pes, to denote her Swiftneſs. 
There are four Sorts of Hates; ſome live in the 
Mountains, ſome in the Fields, ſome in Marſhes, 
ſome every here without any certain Place of Abode. 
Thoſe of the Mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe 
of the Marſhes the floweſt: The wandering Hares 
are the moſt difficult and dangerous to follow ; for by 
exerciſing themſelves often through Vallies and Plains, 
they grow ſoon acquainted with the -neareſt Way to 
their Forms; which is the Reaſon why they put the 
Dogs ſo often to default, _ PPT 
Each Part and Member of the Hare is formed for 
Celerity ; for the Head is round and ſhort, of a con- 
venient Length, the Ears long and lofty, to hear the 
Enemy at a Diſtance, and fave itſelf in Time; the 
Lips continually move ſleeping and waking, and the 
Eye is too big and round for the Lid to cover it, 
even when afleep, ſo. that the Creature ſleeps as it 
were on the Watch. The Breaſt is capacious, and fit 
do take more Breath than any other Beaſt, ' 
They feed abroad to conceal their Forms, and ne- 
ver drink, but content themſelves with the Dew: 
Her Fars lead the Way in her Chace ; for with one 
of them ſhe hearkeneth to the Cry of the Dogs, the 
other being ſtretched forth like a Sail to promote her 
Courſe. „ a art ry. 
Hares which frequent Buſhes and Brakes are not able 
to endure Labour, nor very ſwift, as being tender- 
footed and growing fat, through Diſcontinuance of 
Exerciſe. 'The Hare of the Fields or Mountains, 
moſt commonly regulates her Pace by that of the 
Dogs which purſue her ; for if ſhe finds that the Dogs 
are flow and ſluggiſnh, ſhe only walks gently before 
them, and yet ſafely from their Clutches, reſerving 
her greateſt Strength againſt ſhe wants it moſt ; know- 
ing very well that ſhe can out- run the Dogs at Plea- 
ſure, and therefore will not fatigue herſelf more than 
Need requires. But if one Dog follows her more 
ſwiftly than the reſt, then ſhe ſets forth with all the 
Celerity ſne : can; and when ſhe has left the Dogs far 
behind, ſhe goes to ſome Hill or riſing Ground, where 


ſhe obſerves. at what Di- 
ſtance her Purſuers are. 9 


Dad 


The 


other Hares; but moſt commonly hold on End- wars 
before the Hounds, ſquat and ſtart again ſometimes 


194 


The younger Hares having their Members weaker, 
+ tread always heavier than the elder, and therefore leave 
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a greater Scent behind them. At a Year old they 
run very ſwift, and the Scent is ſtronger in the Woods 
than in the plain Fields ; and if they lie down upon 
the Earth in red Fallow-Ground, they are eaſily de- 
ſcried. In Winter Mornings the Scent does not lie 
till the Froſt be a little thawed : And it may be added, 
that a Hare always leaves more Scent when ſhe goes 
to relieve, than when ſhe goes to Form. J 
ler Footſteps are more ſeen in Winter than Sum- 
mer, becauſe as the Nights are longer they travel fur- 
ther: Their Prints are very uncertain at the Full 
Moon ; at which Time they leap and play together. 
A Buck or Male Hare, is known by his beating the 
hard High-ways, feeding further out in the Plains, 
and making his Doublings of a greater Compaſs than 
the Female, who keeps cloſe by ſome Covert-ſide, 
turning, winding, and croffing in the Buſhes like a 
Coney, and rarely running out an End; whereas the 
Buck having made a Turn or two about his Form 
then farewel Hounds, for he will frequently lead them 
five or fix Miles without once turning his Head: Add, 
that the Buck is known at his riſing out of Form, 


by his hind Parts, which are more white, or his 


Shoulders redder than the Doe. OED 
The Hare regulates her Conduct according to the 


Weather. In a moiſt Day ſhe holds the Highways 
more than at any other Time, by reaſon the Scent, is 


then moſt apt to lie; and if ſhe comes at the Side of 


any young Grove or Spring ſhe forbears to enter, but 


| ſquats down on the Side thereof till the Hounds have 
cverſhot her; upon which ſhe returns the ſame Way 
as ſhe came, without turning into any Covert, for 
Fear of the Wet and Dew hanging on the Boughs. 


The Hare obſerves likewiſe, ſome Order and Craft 


with Regard to her Manner of ſetting : For if ſhe 
forms either upon the North or South Wind, ſhe 
will not willingly run into the Wind, but aſide or 
down the Wind : On the contrary, if ſhe form in the 
Water, it is a Sign ſhe is foul and meazled, and in the 
Courſe will make all her Doublings and Croflings about 
 Brook-ſides and near Plaſhes; for her Scent under 
this Condition being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a Place 
that will. take but little. Sometimes when hunted 
down ſhe will ſtart a freſh Hare and ſquat in the ſame 


Form: Other times ſhe will creep under the Door of 


a Sheep-coat and hide among the Sheep, or run 
among a Flock of Sheep; and cannot by any means 
be gotten from among them till the Hounds are 
coupled up, and the Sheep driven into their Pens. 
Some will take the Ground like a Coney, which is 
called going to vaut. Some will go up one Side of 
the Hedge and come down the other, the Thickneſs 
of the Hedge being the only Diſtance between the 


Courſes; and a Hare ſorely hunted has been known to 


get upon a quick-ſet Hedge, and run a good Way 
upon it, and then leaped off upon the Ground. They 
will likewiſe frequently betake themſelves to Fuz- 
' Buſhes, and hag? 
Hounds are frequently in a Default. | 
A Hare does not live above ſeven Years at moſt, 
eſpecially the Buck; and if he and the Doe keep one 
Quarter, they will not ſuffer any ſtrange Hare to fit 
by them; hence the old Proverb, The more you hunt, 
the more Hares you ſhall have, becauſe when you have 
killed one Hare another will come and poſſeſs his 
Form. Wel ES 
A Hare has great Scent, and is more eagerly hunt- 


very 


rom one to the other, whereby the 


which much encourage the Hounds, and enters them 
better, than if the Hare flies End-ways. 


The Females are more crafty and politick than the 


Bucks, for they double and turn ſhorter, which gif 
_ compoſes the Hounds ; for it is troubleſome for them 
to turn often, delighting more in an End-way Chaſe. 
and in running with all their Force. E 


Thus perfectly inſtructed in all the Particulars relating 
to the Hare, we'll take the Field for that Chaſe, accon. 
panied by our Huntſman, who is to make his Houngs 
well acquainted with him and his Voice ; let him 
then underſtand the Horn, which is done by never. 
blowing it, and never hollowing but when there is good 


Cauſe for it; taking Care beſides to encourage well hi; 
Hounds. „ 3 


Note, That if we deſign to enter a young Kennel of 
Hounds, Regard muſt be had to the Country and to 
the Quarry; for according to the Place where they 

are entered, and the Game firſt given them, they wil 

prove ever after. Thus if they be firſt entered in the 
Plains, they will henceforwards delight more to hunt 
there than in any other Place, &c. notwithſtandin 
what ſome Huntſmen ſay to the contrary, that al 
ſtrange Countries that differ from that to which the 

Hounds are accuſtomed, cauſe them to be at a Lok 
at firſt ; ſince good Hounds will ſoon be Maſters of 
any Country ; and therefore to have the beſt Hound: 

they muſt be uſed to all Kinds of Hunting, and it 8 
eaſy to bring Hounds to have a Scent, from a black 

down to a freſh Paſture; which is the Reaſon why 

ſome Huntſmen chuſe to enter in the worſt Countries, 
But however, the beſt Way to enter young Hounds, is 
by the Help of old ſtaunch Hounds ; ſince they will 
the better learn to caſt for it, at a Doubling cr 
Default. 8 | 5 


The beſt Seaſon for Hare- Hunting, is to begin about 


the Middle of September, and ends towards the latter 


End of February, for fear of deſtroying the young 
Brood of Leverets. This Seaſon is much the pro 


for this Sport, as the Moiſtneſs and Coolnets of the 
Earth is more agreeable 


to the Nature of the Hounds, 
than extream Heats _ Oy | 

If there be any Hound which has found the Trail of 2 
Hare, where ſhe hath relieved that Night, the Huntſ- 
man ſhould not be then over-haſty, but leave the Hounds 


to make it of themſelves: And when he perceives that 
they begin to draw in together, and to call on anew, he 
muſt encourage them. Taking Notice that a Hare 


leaves better Scent when ſhe goes to relieve, than when 


ſhe goes towards her Form; for when ſhe relieves 
in the Field, ſhe coucheth her Body low upon the 


Ground, paſſing often upon a Piece of Ground, to 
find where lieth the beſt Food ; and thus leaves the 
ew 
_ Having found where a Hare has relieved in ſome Px 
ſture or Corn-Field; to find her Form, the Seaſon of 


the Year, and the State of the Weather, are to be con- 


ſidered. In the Spring or Summer, a Hare will not ſt 
in the Buſhes, becauſe frequently offended with Piſmires, 


Snakes, and Adders, but will fit in Corn-Fields, and 


open Places. In Winter they chuſe to fit near Towns 
and Villages, in Tufts of Thorns and Brambles, eſpe- 
cially when the Wind is northerly, or ſoutherly. _ 

According to the Seaſon and Nature of the Piace 
where the Hare is accuſtom'd to ſit, there beat with 


rs a> aw. afloronas co . oo. . 
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ed by the Hounds, when ſhe feeds and relieveth upon your Hounds and ſtart her; which is better Sport than 5 
green Corn, than at any other Time in the Year: trailing of her from her Relief to her Form. Having ; 
And yet there are ſome Hares which naturally give ſtarted her, ſtep in, and hallow in the Hounds till they ** 
greater Scent than other; as the great Wood-Hares, have undertaken it, crying that, that, or - there, there, 7 
and ſuch as are foul and meazled, and keep near to and go on with full Cry; then recheat them, and fol 65 
the Waters: But the little red Hare, which is not low at a Diſtance, taking Care not to forward them ri. 
much bigger than a Coney, is neither of ſo ſtrong a too much at firſt, as being apt, in the firſt Heat, © — 
Scent, nor ſo cagerly hunted. Such as feed upon the overſhoot the Game. Above all Things mipd the Ol 
{mall Branches of wild Thyme or the like, are com- firſt doubling the Hare makes, which is to be a Key ot o 
monly very ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the Direction for the whole Day; all the other Dou®- | 
Hounds. There are beſides, ſome Hares which have lings ſhe afterwards makes, being like the firſt. AC- Pl 


cording to the Policies you ſee her uſe, and the Place 


- where you hunt make your Compaſs, to help * ir 


not been hunted, are fooliſh, and have neither Strength 
nor Cunning to uſe the Subtilties and Crafts of the 
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r l long or ſhort; always ſeeking the 
1 Pere Places for the Hoùnds to 
ſcent in. 3 . I 
oft diverting Chaſes, is that of the Fox ; 
2 a very — hot Scent, he makes an 
pan" > Cry; and that Scent being hotter at Hand, it 
ties ſooner than that of a Hare. W ads BY | th 
The Nature of a Fox, in many Reſpects, is like that 
4 2 — with this Difference, that the Fox litters 
4 G ded Ground, which the Wolf does not. 
* Bitch Fox is hard to take when bragged and with 
Cubs ; for then ſhe lies near her Burrow, into which ſhe 
upon hearing the leaſt Noiſe : Indeed it is not very 
* ow take her at any Time, ſhe being a Beaſt of exceed- 
2 July When ſhe goes a clicketting, and ſeeks 
= Do me cries with a hollow Voice, not unlike the 
3 of a mad Dog, and the like Noiſe ſhe makes 
when ſhe miſſes any of her Cubs ; but never cries at all 


when ſhe is killing, 
3 as 2 preys upon any Thing he can overcome, and 
Feeds upon all Sorts of Carrion; but the Food they pre- 
fer to all other, is Poultry ; for which Reaſon, they are 
accounted very deſtructive in the Country, eſpecially in 
thoſe Places where there are Warrens, and near Vil 
1 chuſes to earth in Ground hard to dig, 
as in Clay, and ſtony Grounds, or among the Roots of 
Trees; and his Earth has commonly but one Hole, 
which goes ſtrait along in, before it comes at their 
Couch. He ſometimes by Craft, poſſeſſes himſelf of 
aBadger's old Burrow, which has Variety of Chambers, 
Holes, and Angles. Geſner relates, that he frequently 
cheats the Badger of his Habitation, by laying his Ex- 


 crement at the Hole of the other's Burrow : Add, that 


the Wolf being an Enemy to the Fox, this latter ſecures 
his Earth, by laying an Herb, called Sea-Onion, on the 
Mouth thereof, which the Wolf has a natural Averſion 
to, ſo that it never comes near the Place where it either 
lies or grows. | „ 
The Fox is taken with Hounds, Greyhounds, Ter- 
riers, Nets, and Gins.— When courſed in a Plain by 


; | Grey-hounds, his laſt Refuge is to piſs on his Tail, and 


WW flap it in their Faces as they come near him; ſometimes 
WW qquirting his thinner Excrements upon them, to make 
them give over the Courſe or Purſuit, 

There are two Sorts of Terriers for Fox-hunting ; the 
one is crook*d-legg*'d, and commonly ſhort-hair'd ; 
which will take the Earth well, and lie very long at Fox 


or Badger. The other Sort is ſhagged and ſtrait-legg d; 


which will not only hunt above Ground as others, but alſo 
enter the Earth with much more Fury than the former ; 
but cannot ſtay in ſo long, by Reaſon of their great 
Eagerneſs. 5 | 
Theſe Terriers muſt be enter*d when they are near 12 
Months old, otherwiſe they'll never be brought to take 
the Earth. A young Terrier ſhould be encouraged by put- 
ting an old one before him, that can betterendure the Fury 
of the-Fox or Badger ; taking Care that neither of them 


be old, when you engage your young Terrier with him. 
This Entring may be done ſeveral Ways, either by en- 


tring the old Terriers into the Ground, when Foxes 
and Badgers have young Cubs ; and when they begin 


to bay, holding every one of the Terriers at each Hole 


or Mouth of the Earth, that they may liſten and hear 
the old ones bay. The old Fox. or Badger being taken, 
and nothing remaining within but the young Cubs, then 
all the old Terriers muſt be coupled, and the young ones 
put in their Stead, encouraging them by crying 10 
bim, to him. And if they take any young Cub 


within the Ground, they muſt be ſufferd to do what made in light Ground, and have more Varie 


they pleaſe with him; not forgetting to give the old 


Terriers their Reward, -which is the Blood and Liver, 
fried with Cheeſe, and ſome of their own Greaſe, ſhew- 
ing them the Head and Skin to encourage them; be- 
fore you reward them, they muſt be waſhed with Soap 
and warm Water, to clear their Skin from Earth and 


Clay that is clodded to the Hair, otherwiſe they are ver 


apt to be mangy. Or the Terriers. may be enter'd, by 
taking an old Fox or Badger, breaking all his Teeth, to 
prevent him from biting the Terriers ; then digging an 


And both bring the ſame Number of Cubsꝰ 


but defends herſelf in Silence to the 


they would be e 


Belly; thus taking his hind Feet in their Mouth, 


\ 
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Earth, in ſome convenient Place, large enough for two 

Terriers to enter, and turn therein; which Hole muſt be 
covered with Boards and Turf; and then thruſting the 
Fox or Badger into it, firſt, and afterwards the old and 
young Terriers, which are to be encouraged with Words 
appropriated to the Art. When they have bayed ſuffi- 


Ciently, the Fox muſt be taken out through another 


Hole, dug for the Purpoſe, and kill'd before the Terriers 
to reward them with it. , E 
When a good Terrier does once find the Fox, he 
then yearns, and defends himſelf very 7well, but not 
ſo vigorouſly as the Badger, nor is his biting half ſo 

dangerous, = £60 EY 


Note, That there is not much Sport in Hunting a Fox 
under Ground ; for as ſoon as he perceives the Ter- 
riers, if they bay hard, and lie near unto him, he 
will bolt out immediately, unleſs it be when the Birch 
has young Cubs, for then ſhe will ſooner die 
than far, 1 oregs A TOTES 
Fox-Hunting above Ground, is far more diverting ; 

and thoſe who deſign to take that Diverſion, begin 

by ſtopping the Night befqre the Earths of the Fox, by 
laying two white Sticks a-qroſs before them, which will 
make him believe it is ſome Gin or Trap laid for him; 
or elfe they may be ſtopped cloſe with Black-thorn and 

Earth together. This muſt be done about Midnight, for 

then the Fox goes out to ſeek his Prey. he 52. 
The beſt Seaſon for Hunting the Fox above Ground, is 

in January, February, and March, becauſe his Earthings 

are found then with leſs Difficulty, and the Huntſman 
have a better Sight of their Hounds ; which hunt beſt 
in cold Weather, the Fox leaving then a very ſtrong 

— behind him; though at that Time it chills the 
The Finders muſt be caſt off firſt, and as the Drag 


mends, and thoſe ſhould be old ſtaunch Hounds which 


are ſure, never caſting off too many at once, becauſe 
Woods and Coverts being full of ſeveral different Chaſes, 
ed in too many at once. If you 
hear ſuch a Hound call on merrily, you may caſt off ſome 
other to him, and when they run it on the full Cry, caſt 
off the reſt. JF 

The Hounds muſt be ſuffer'd to kill the Fox, and 

worry and hare them as much as they pleaſe. When 


he is dead, hang him at the End of a Pike-Staff, and 


hallow in your Hounds to bay him: But reward them 
not with any Thing belonging to the Fox; for it is not 
good, neither will they eat it. N 


Note, That ſince we have mention'd the Badger, under 
the Article of Fox-Hunting, we'll hunt it next. of 


Note alſo, That the Badger is called by ſeveral Names, 


viz, a Grey-brock, Boreſon or Bauſon, in France, Tauſ- 
ſon. The Male is a Badger or Boar-Pig, and the 
Female a Sow. The Badgers are very common in 
Naples, Sicily, the Alpine and Helvetian Coaſts, and 
not uncommon in France and England. There are two 
Kinds, the one reſembling a Dog in his Feet, and the 
other a Hog by his cloven Hoof ; they differ too in 
their Snout and Colour, the one reſembling that of a 
Dog, the other of a Swine : The firſt has a greyer or 
whiter Coat than the other, and goes further out to 


ſeek his Prey. They differ alſo in their Meat, the 


one eating Fleſh and Carrion like a Dog, the other 
Roots and Fruits like a Hog. „„ 
Mr. Tuberville mentions, likewiſe, two Sorts. of 
Badgers, but in a different Manner; the one, accord- 
ing to him, caſting his Fiaunts long like a Fox, hav- 
ing his Reſidence in Rocks, and making his Burrow 
very deep; whereas the Burrows of the other oo 
0 
Cells and Chambers: The one is called the Badger- 
Pig, and the other the Badger-Whelp : The firſt has 
his Noſe, Throat, and Ears yellowiſh, and is much 
blacker, and higher Legs than the other. Both live 
on Fleſh, hunting greedily after Carrion, and are per- 
nicious to Warrens, eſpecially when big with young. 
When the Badgers earth, after they have dug a good 
Depth, for to carry off the Earth, one of them lies 
- down on his Back, and the reſt lay the Earth on his . 
they 
draw 
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draw the belly- laden Badger out of the Hole or Cave, 
and having diſburthen'd him, he re- enters, and re- 
peats the Labour till the Work be compleated. It is 

very pleaſant to ſee them when they gather Materials 
for their Couch, as Straw, Leaves, Moſs, and the 
like; for with their Feet and Head they will wrap as 
much together, as a Man can well carry under his 
Arm, and will make ſhift to get it into their Cells and 
Couches. | 


The Badger is a very ſleepy Beaſt, eſpecially in the 


Day-time, ſeldom ftirring abroad but in the Night, 
whence the Denomination Lucifuga, q. d. Avoider 
of the Light. He is a deep biting Beaſt, having very 
| ſharp Teeth; to guard againſt the Effects whereof, it 
is uſual to put great broad Collars about the Dogs 
Necks. His Back is broad, and his Legs longer on 
the right Side than the left; whence he runs beſt on 
the Side of a Hill, or Cart-Road-Way. He fights 
on his Back, and by this Means is at Liberty to uſe 
both his Teeth and Nails : He has a Faculty of blow- 
ing up his Skin after a ſtrange Manner, by which he 
defends himſelf againſt any Blow or Bite of the Dogs; 


ſo that you may thraſh your Heart out on his Back; 
but a ſmall Stroke an the Noſe diſpatches him preſently. 


In Italy and Germany they eat the Fleſh of Badgers, 
boiling it with Pears ; but in England it is not liked, 

being of a ſweet rankiſh Taſte ; it is beſt in Septem- 
ber; and of the two Kinds, the Swiniſb Badger is the 
| beſt Meat. | 2 


The Badgers love Hog's Fleſh above any other; 
for if you take but a Piece of Pork, and train it over 


a Badger's Burrow, if he be within, it will entice him 
out immediately. They are very cold of their Nature; 


and when it ſnows they will not come out of their 


Holes for three or four Days together. They live 

long, and generally grow blind by mere Age; from 
which Time they never ſtir out of their Holes, but 
are fed by the reſt. | 8 


The Badgers have this Subtilty, that when they 


| perceive the Terriers begin to yearn them, they will 


ſtop the Hole between the Terriers and them: If 
the Terriers continue baying, they will remove their 


Baggage with them into another Apartment or Cham- 
ber of the Burrow (their Houfes having half a Dozen of 


Rooms at leaſt) and thus will remove from one to the 


other, till they can go no further, barricading the Way 
a they mo. „ 15 


To hunt the Badger, you muſt ſeek the Earth and 
Burrows where he lies, and in a clear Moon-ſhine Night, 
go and ſtop all the Holes, except one or two, placing 


Sacks therein, faſtened with drawing Springs, which 
may ſhut him in as ſoon as he ſtrains the Bag. The 
Bags thus ſet, caſt off your Hounds, and beat all the 


Groves, Hedges, or Tufts, within a Mile or two. 
What Badgers are abroad, being alarmed by the Dogs, 


will ſtrait repair to their Earths, and ſo be taken. He 


that ſtays to watch the Sacks, muſt ſtand cloſe, and up- 


on a clear Wind; elſe the Badger will find him, and fly 
ſome other Way for Safety. If the Hounds either en- 
counter him, or undertake the Chaſe, before he can get 
into his Earth, he will ſtand at bay like a Boar, and make 


excellent Sport. 


Note, That our next Chaſe will be that of the Otter, 


which 1s an amphibious Creature, living both in the 
Water and on Land; and which ſome have imagined 
to be of the Caſtor or Beaver-Kind; its outward 
Form bearing a Similitude of that Beaſt, except the 
Tail, differing beſides in Habitation ; the Beaver fre- 
quenting both falt and freſh Water, and the Otter only 
the freſh. | : = 
Though the Otter lives much in the Water, he 
does not breathe like Fiſhes, but after the Manner of 


Quadrupeds; yet will remain a long while under Wa- 


ter without Reſpiration. If he wants Prey in the Wa- 
ter, he quits it for the Land; and if by much hunting 
a Shoar, he cannot have a full Refection, he will feed 
on Herbs, Snails, or Frogs; taking the ſame Pains in 
the Water to ſatisfy Hunger, and ſwimming two 


Miles together againſt the Stream, that he may, when 


his Belly is full, be carried by the Current down to 
his intended Lodging, which is near the Water, arti- 


him; taking always much more than he can diſpenſe 


. ; 
: Ns” 
* 


ficially built with Boughs, Sprigs, and Sticks. laid . 
gether in a marvellous 88 1 he rs maj a 
himſelf from the Wet. He is web- footed like the Wa 
- ter-Fow], and has an admirable Smell, whereby he 
will directly wind a Fiſh in the Water a Mile or we 
off; therefore he is a moſt pernicious Beaſt 1, , 
Fiſh-Pond, his Dexterity. at Diving and Hunting un. 
der Water, being ſuch, that ſcarce any Fiſh can eſra, 
withal. | "or 
The Fleſh of this Beaſt is cold and fiſhy, becauſe 
he feeds on ſtinking Fiſn; for which Reaſon. it is not 
| eaten among the Engliſh 3 though among the Ce. 
mans it is a pretty common Food; and the Cartbuſſa 
Monks, who are forbidden to eat all Manner of led. 
are allowed this. N | 


The Otter is to be hunted with particular Dogs, cal. 
Otter-Hounds, and alſo with ſpecial Inftruments, called 
Otter. Spears. To find them out, ſome are to go on 
one Side of the River, and ſome on the other, beatin 
all the Way on the Banks, with the Dogs following 
Thus it is ſoon found, if there be an Otter in that 
Quarter; for the Otter cannot endure long in the Water 
but muſt come forth to make his Spraints, and in the 
Night ſometimes to feed on Graſs and 6ther Herbs, I 
the Hounds find an Ozter, look in the ſoft and moif 
Places to learn by the Prints, which Way he bent his 
Head. If the Prints make no Diſcovery, you may 
part perceive it by the Spraints, and ſo follow the 

ounds, and lodge him as a Hart or Deer. If you find 
not the Otter quickly, you may imagine then he is gone 
to couch ſomewhere farther off from the River ; for ſome. 
times he will ſeek his Food a Mile from his Place of Ref, 
chuſing rather to go up the River than down, becauſe 


_ upwards he meets with better Scent of Fiſh ; and bear. 


ing his Noſe into the Wind, he will the ſooner find any 
Fault that is above him. 5 

The Otter always endeavours to keep to He Water 
where he is Maſter, — In hunting him, therefore, you 
are to be ready with your Spears, to watch his Vents, for 


that is the chief Advantage; and if you perceive where 


the Otter ſwims under Water, then ſtrive to get toa Stad 
before him, where you expect he will vent, and there 
endeayour to ſtrike him with the Spear: If you mik, 
purſue him with the Hounds; which, if they be good, 
and well entered, will come chaunting and trailing along 


by the River Side, and beat every Tree, Root, every 


Oſier Bed, and Tuft of Bulruſhes ; nay ſometimes they 
will take the Water, and beat it like a Spaniel, by 
which Means the Ozter can hardly eſcape. _ 

If the Beaſt fir ds himſelf wounded with a Spear, he 
makes to Land, where he will maintain a furious Bat- 
tle with the Dogs; and unleſs they be firſt wounded, they 
will not forſake the Water; for they are not ignorant 
how ſafe a Refuge the Waters are for them, and how un- 
equal the Combat muſt be which they maintain on Land, 
with Men and Dogs; yet, becauſe the cold Water ar 
noys their green Wounds, they ſpin out their Lives to 
the Length of the Thread, chuſing rather to die in 


Torments among Dogs, than to die in the Water. 


An Otter and Ferret grow ſalt much about the ſame 


Time, and bring forth their Young much after the ſame 
Manner, neither having their conſtant Number. _ 


Note, That beſides the aforemention'd Chaſes, which are 


the only ones practis'd here in England, there at 
others practis'd in other Countries, where there att 
ſeveral Sorts of Game, not to be met with in England, 
as the Wolf, wild Goat, wild Boar, Bear, Beaver, and 
Elk ; and as my Work bears the Character of Univer. 
ſality, and as ſuch, is calculated for the Inſtruction 0 
the whole World; I muſt here take Notice of the 
Method of Hunting thoſe different Sorts of Beaſts, be 
ginning by the Wolf. _ _—_ 
The Wolves go a clicketting in February, and col- 
tinue in that Manner ten or twelve Days. Where 
there are many Wolves, many will follow one Bitch; 
but the Bitch will be only lined by one; for after 
ſhe has carried the Males after her, ſometimes eight ot 
ten Days, without Meat, Drink, or Reſt ; when the 
are tired that they can go no farther, ſhe firſt lies dow", 
the reſt following her Example ; when ſhe porn 
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that they are all aſleep, and ſnoring through Weari- 
nels, f C ; ; | 
moſt, entices him with her, far from the 
e him to line her. The reſt awaking, 
and finding how cunningly ſhe has deluded them, fall 
inſtantly on her Companion, which has been before- 
hand with them, and revenge themſelves upon him, by 
depriving him of his Life, whence the Proverb, Never 
Wolf yet ever ſaw his Sire. | a 
Their Whelps are able to ingender at twelve Months 
old, and then part with their Dam, that is, when 
thoſe Teeth are grown, which they caſt the firſt half 
Year ; and being grown, they never ſhed them again. 
And here ſee their Gratitude (for Tuberville will not 
believe the aforeſaid Story) after they have preyed for 
themſelves, if they chance to meet their Dam or Sire, 
(though bloody cruel Creatures) they will fawn upon 
them, and lick them, rejoicing at the Sight of them. 
The Dog will never bring any of his Prey to his 
Whelps, till he has filled his own -Belly, whereas the 
Bitch will not eat a Bit, till ſhe has ſerved them firſt. 
They go nine Weeks with Whelps, ſometimes a lit- 
tle longer, and grow ſalt but once a Year, They 
prey upon all Kinds of Things, and feed on Car- 
rion, Vermin, &c. They will kill a Cow, or a 
Bullock, and as for a Sheep, Goat, Fc. they carry 
| him off in their Mouths, without touching the Ground 
with it; and run ſo faſt away, notwithſtanding the 
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ſhe riſes, and awakes that Wolf ſhe obſerv'd to 
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When the Wolf comes to the Grey-hounds, they who | 
hold them ſhould fuffer him to 7 by the firſt Rank till 


he comes further, when the laſt Rank muſt let ſlip their 


Grey-hounds full in his Face, all the other Ranks letting 


lip, alſo 3. ſo that the firſt Rank ſtaying him but ever 16 
little, he may be aſſaulted on all Sides at once; and 
thereby he'll be more eaſily taken. | 

A Wolf will ſtand a whole Day before a good Ken- 
nel of Hounds, unleſs Grey-hounds, or Wolf Dogs 
courſe him. If he ſtands at bay, have a Care of 


being bit by him; for as he is then mad, the Wound 


is deſperate, and hard to be cured. 

The Province of Britanny in France, where I was 
born, being a woody Country, full of large Foreſts, has 
Abundance of Wolves, which eauſe often great Ravages 
among the Flocks of all Sort of Cattle, they even at- 
tack Horſes, when not on their Guard, ſeizing them 


by the Throat, which they do rather by Craft than open 


Force, otherwiſe a Horſe would be too ſtrong for a 


Wolf. The Gentlemen who have Eſtates on the Borders 
of Foreſts, aſſemble their Tenants, eſpecially on a Sux- 


day, to beat Part thereof, with a great Noiſe, to force 


| Load, that they are hardly to be ſtopp'd but by Ma- 


ſtiffs or Horſe-Men. — No Beaſt runs faſter than the 


Wolf, and holds very long. When he is hunted with 
HFounds, he flies not far before them; and unlefs he 


be courſed with Grey-hounds and Maſtiffs, he keeps 
the Coverts like the Bear or Boar, and eſpecially the 
beaten Ways. Night is the uſual Time of his prey- 
ing, though Hunger will force him to prey by Day. 
They are more ſubtle and cra 
other Beaſt: When hunted they take all the Ad- 
vantage they can; at any other Time, they never 


run much, but keep themſelves in Breath and 


Strength. F . 

When a Wolf falls into a Flock of Sheep, he would, 

if he could, kill them all before he feeds on any. 
They bark and howl like Dogs; and if there be but 


out the Wolves, while others ſtand on the Croſs-ways, to 
ſhoot them as they paſs by, whereby a great Number of 

Wolves are deſtroy'd. Beſides the Money allowed to 
every one who at any other Time ſhall kill a Wolf, the 
Reward increaſing according to the Number of Wetves 
they kill. We commonly hunt them with Leam-Hounds y 


but this Chaſe is very fatiguing, and I have ſeen 


Wolves jumping over the Wall of a Park 20 Foot high, 


which the Dogs which followed them could not do, 
and therefore was left in Default. The Grandfather of 


the preſent King of France, was a great Admirer of 


 Walf-Hunting, and preferred it to any other Chaſe 


whatever. 


Ke hd the FA or any Note, That it is beſt to enter the Hounds at young 


Wofves, which are not above half a Year or a 


Fear old; for a Hound is more willing to hunt 


this than an old one; or you may take Wolves alive 
in Engines, and breaking their Teeth, enter your 
Hounds at the. e e e | 


Note alſo, That you may know a Dog Wolf from 5 


two together, they make ſuch a terrible hideous 


Noiſe, that one would think there could be no 


leſs than twenty in a Body. 
To hunt a Wolf, the Huntſman muſt firſt look out 


ſome convenient Place, a Mile or more diſtant from 
ſome great Wood or Foreſt, where there is ſome Cloſe 


ſtanding, to place a Brace of good Grey-hounds, near a 


and draw it at his Horſe's Tail, all along the Paths and 


Ways in the Woods, till they come back to the Place 
where the Carcaſs of the Beaſt lies, where they muſt lay 
down their Trains. Now when the Wolves go out in 
the Night to prey, they'll follow the Scent, of the 


Train till they come to the Carcaſs. Then the Sportſ- 


Pond of Water, if poſſible ; there he muſt kill a Horſe 

that is worth nothing, and take the four Legs thereof, 
and carry them into the Woods, and Foreſt adjoining ; 
then four Men ſhould take each one Leg of the Beaſt, 


Bitch, by the Tracks of his Feet; for a Bog has a 
greater Heel, a greater Toe, greater Nails, and a 
rounder Foot. Beſides, the Bitch commonly caſts 
her Fiaunts in the Middle of the Highway, whereas 
the Dog caſts them either on the one Side or the other 
of the Path. = . 


Another dangerous Chaſe, both for Men and Dogs, 
but particularly the Dogs, is that of the wild Boar. 
Note, That the Boar is always pigged with as many 

_ Teeth at firſt, as he ſhall have ever after, which only 

- Increaſe in Bigneſs, not in Number. Among the reſt, 
they have four which are called 7h or 7. uſks, 


_ whereof the two biggeſt do not hurt when he 


men muſt come early and privately near the Place; and 
if the Wolves be diſcernible, while they are feeding, hav- 
ing firſt conſidered which Way will be the faireſt Courſe 


for the Grey-hounds, they*ll place them accordingly, 


foreſtalling, as near as they can, with their Grey-hounds, 


the ſame Way the Wolves did, or are flying, either at 


that Time or the Night before. But if the Wolves be in 
the Coverts, near the Carrion, Hewers muſt be ſet 
round thoſe Coverts, to make a Noiſe on every Side, 


except on that where the Grey-hounds ſtand, keeping 


cloſe together, and making what Noiſe they can to 
force them to the Grey-hounds. Then the Huntſman 


goes with his Leam-Hounds, and draws from the Car- 
non to the Thickets Sides, where the Wolves have gone 


in, caſting there the third Part of his beſt Hounds ; for 
the Wolf will hold a Covert a long Time before he 
| comes out. He muſt hold near the Hounds, blowing 


hard, and encouraging them with his Voice: For ſeve- 


are ſtrong and fit for all other Chaſes. 
Vol. II. ; 


ral Hounds will ſtrain Courteſie at this Chaſe, tho“ they 


ſtrikes, but ſerve only to wet the two loweſt, with 
which they frequently kill. They feed upon all Kind 
of Corn and Fruits they can come at; and alſo 
on Roots. In 


ſweet Buds they can find, eſpecially on the Buds of 
Broom and Juniper, and are never meaſled, as the 
tame Swine are. Near the Sea-Coaſt, they feed on 
all Manner of Shell-Fiſh. If it happens, that there 
is a Sounder of them together, if any of them break 
Sounder, the reſt will run that Way; and if a Boar be 
hunted from a thick and ſtrong Covert, he'll go back 
the ſame Way he came thither : And when he is rear- 
ed he never ſtays, but flies continually, till he comes 
to the Place where he was farrowed and brought up. 
This Mr, Tuberville obſerv'd, while he was in France, 
and ſays, that he ſaw a Boar hunted from a Thicket, 
which returned the ſame Way he came, to the Place 
of his farrowing, which was ſeven French Leagues 
diſtant : And this was performed by the Track of 
his Feet. | N e 8 | 
If the wild Boar be hunted in aForcft or Hole where 
he was bred, he is hardly to be forced out of it. 
Sometimes he takes Head, ſeems to go out, and 
draws to the Outſides of the Wood, but it is only 
E e e | 7 RA te 


In April and May, they feed on the Buds 
of Plumb-Trees, and Cheſnut-Trees, and all other 


to hearken to every Side; and if he hears the Noiſe 
of the Hounds, he then returns, and will not be com- 
pelled to go that Way till Night, but when he has 
Bet out of a Foreſt, and took Head end-ways, he 
is not to be put out of his Way, either by Men, Dogs, 
Voice, or any other Stratagems. A Boar, eſpecially 
a great one, will not cry when kill'd; though the 
Sows and young Swine will ſometimes. 


Note alſo, That there. are Terms peculiar to this Chaſe, | 


vix. a Boar of three Years old, is called a young Boar, 


which has lately left the Sounder. An old Boar is called 


a Singular, or Sanglier. To ſay that the Boar fed 
the Night before, it is ſaid, he fed in the Corn. If he 
feeds in the Fields or Meadows, it is called routing; 
and worming, when he feeds on Roots; and grazing, 
when he feeds on any Thing elle. 


A wild Boar ſhould never be hunted with Hounds 


and Force, before he be in his fourth Lear; for if he be 


hunted when he is but three Years old, he will ſtand up 


as long, if not longer, than any young Deer, whic 
bears but three in the Top. _ 


As this Chaſe is very dangerous, the, Huntſmen muſt | 


never take the Field without being very well armed 
with Boar-Spears, and accompanied with a good Store of 
very ſtrong and bold Hounds, and not to be diſcouraged 
by the Slaughter of their Comrades ; for I have ſeen ſe- 
veral wild Bears, making Head againſt both Men and 
Dogs, and ſlaughter ſeveral Dogs, tofling ſome of them 


into the Air, and renting the Bellies of others with their 


Tuſks, before they could be killed themſelves. 


In the Rearing of the Boar, you need not be afraid 


to come near him, for he values you not, and will lie 


ſtill, and not be rear'd by you alone. — If he intends to 
abide in his Den, Couch, or Fort, he*ll make ſome Croſ- 
ſings or Doublings at the Entry thereof, upon the High- 
way, or beaten Path; whereby a Huntſman being early 
in the Wood, may judge of the Subtilty of the Boar, 
and make Preparations accordingly. e 
If he be a great Boar, and one that hath lain long to 
reſt, he muſt be hunted with a good Store of Hounds, 
and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe to him; the Huntſman being 
on Horſe-back among them, to charge the Boar and 
diſcourage him; for ſuch a Boar will not mind a Dozen 
Couple of Dogs; and when they have chaſed him, will 
take Courage, and keep them at bay, running at any 
Thing he ſeeth before him; but if he be charged home, 


and hard laid unto with the Hounds, he will turn Head 
and fly. „„ 
This Beaſt ſhould be raiſed early in the Morning, be- 


fore he has diſcharged his Bladder, for the Burning of 


it makes him ſoon weary. When firſt raiſed out of 


the Wood, he ſnuffles in the Wind, lifting up his Noſe 
to ſmell what is with him, and what againſt him; and 


rarely ſtrikes a Man before he be firſt wounded himſelf. 
The Hunting-Spear muſt be very ſharp and broad, 
branching forth into certain Forks, ſo that the Boar 


may not break through them upon the Huntſman. 
The beſt Places to wound the wild Boar in, are the 
Middle of his Forehead betwixt his Eye-lids, or elſe 
upon the Shoulder; either of thoſe Wounds is mortal. 
For if he be not mortally wounded, he will run fiercely 


upon his Purſuers, and make Head againſt them; on 


whichOccaſion, the Huntſman muſt not fly, but rather 


meet him with his Spear, holding one Hand on the 


Middle of it, and the other at the End, ſtanding one 


Foot before the other, and obſerving carefully which 
Way the Beaſt turns his Head; for the Boar is ſo da- 


ring, that, if he finds an Opportunity, he*ll ſnatch the 
Spear out of the Hand of the Huntſman, or elſe re- 
coil the Force back again upon him, whereby he is in 


great Danger of his Life : Whenever this happens, the 


ſole Remedy is, that another Huntſman muſt charge the 
Boar with his Spear, and then to pretend to wound him, 


though he muſt not do it, for fear, in caſting of his 
Part, he ſhould hurt the Huntſman who firſt engaged 


the Boar, which ſeeing this, forſakes the firſt Man, and 


ruſhes upon the ſecond, who muſt be upon his Guard, 


and ready to defend himſelf with all the Dexterity . 
he is Maſter of. In the mean Time, he that was over- 
thrown muſt riſe again, and run with his Spear to his . 


_ Friend's Aſſiſtance, 
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When a wild Boar feels himſelf mortally wounded 
were it hot for the Forks of the Boar-Spear, he would 
preſs on the Huntſman, who has wounded him, to re. 
venge his Death; for ſuch is the Fury of this Beaſt, that 
he, will endeavour to wound and kill, though he feel; 
upon himfelf the Pangs of Death; and what Place ſo. 
ever he bites, whether Men or Dogs, the Heat of his 
Teeth cauſes an Inflammation in the Wound, — As for 
the other Devices, Diligence, Labour, Proſecution, ang 
Obſervations uſed in Hunting the wild Boar, they 
are the ſame with thoſe preſcribed for the Chaſe: gf 
the Hart. | 2 


Note, That as there is a great Number of wild Goats in 
Wales, though none in England, it will not be im. 
proper to give Place here to ſome Obſervations on 
the wild Goat, and to ſome Rules for that Chaſe. 

The wild Goat is as big as a Hart, but not 
quite ſo long in the Body, nor in the Legs, their 
Age is known by the Wreaths and Wrinkles they 
have on their Horns; for their Age is numbered 
according to the Quantity of thoſe Wreaths, Which 
he mews, but not his Beam, which, if an old Goat, 
may be as big as a Man's Leg, They have a long 
Beard, are of a browniſh-grey Colour, very ſhaggy, 
with a long black Lift down the Ridge of the Back; 
and their Track is bigger than the Slot of a Hart. 
They fawn in May, and have but one Fawn, which 
they ſuckle and bring up, as a tame Goat does her 

Kid. They feed like Deer, only they will eat be. 

ſides, Ivy, Moſs, and the like. In the Spring they 
make their Fewmets round, and afterwards broad and 
flat, as the Hart when he comes to feed well. They 

go to rut about Alhallowtide, and continue therein 2 
Month or five Weeks. That Seaſon over, they de. 
ſcend from the Mountains and Rocks, their Abode 
for the Summer Seaſon, and herd themſelves; not 
only to avoid the Snow, but becauſe the Mountains 
and Rocks afford them Food no longer; and yet they 
come not very low, but keep at the Foot of the 
Mountains, feeding there till Eaſter; then they re- 
turn again, every one chuſing ſome ſtrong Hole in 
the Rocks. About Fawning-Time; the Females ſe- 
parate from the Males till Rutting- Time: In this Inter- 
val, they will run at Man or Beaſt, and fight as Hart 
do, one againſt another. When he goes to rut, his 
Throat and Neck is much bigger than uſual ; he i 
very ſtrong back'd, and (which is ſurprizing) tho 
he ſhould fall down from a high Place, he will re- 
ceive no Harm; walking as ſecure on the ſharp Tops 
of Rocks, as a Horſeman does in a high Road. 


The propereſt Seaſon for Hunting the wild Goat, is 
Alhallowtide, obſerving well, before you hunt, the Ad- 


vantages of the Coaſts, and the Rocks, and other Places, 


where the Goats lie. This previouſly done, you mult 
ſet Nets and Toils towards the Rivers and Bottoms; 
ſince it is impoſſible the Hounds ſhould follow a Gozt 
down every Place of the Mountains. Tho? it is neceſ- 
fary that ſome of the Huntſmen ſhould ſtand on the Top 


of the Rocks, and throw down Stones as they fee oc. 


caſion. Where the Goat goes down to the fmal! 


Brooks or Waters in the Bottom, there place your Re- 
_ lays, and let them never tarry till the Hounds come in, 


which were caſt off. And this is the beſt Help, for 
a Man can neither follow on Foot, nor on Horſeback. 


Note, That Bear- Hunting is as dangerous as that of the 


wild Boar ; but it is ſeldom practiſed for Diverſion, 
in the northern Climates of Europe; and in the Helve- 
tian Alps, where they are ſo ſtrong and courageous, 
that they can tear in Pieces, Oxen, Horſes, Cc. for 
which Reaſon, they are often hunted by the Inhabi- 
tants of thoſe Countries. | | / 
The Bear is of an exceſſive luſtful Diſpoſition ; for 
Night and Day, the Females provoke the Males to 
Copulation, at which Time they are more fierce and 
angry than at any other. They go to Mate in the 
Beginning of Winter, ſome ſooner, ſome later, ac 
cording to their Reſt and Feeding. And their Heat 
laſts-no longer than fifteen Days. They follow in 
their Copulation the Manner of Man, and continue 1 
long in the. Act, that if they were fat ar Abe 


an. It is reported in Hiſtory, that in the 
3 of Savoy a Bear carried a young Maid into 
his Den, where he had a carnal Uſe of her Body ; 
and while he kept her went forth daily, and brought 
her the beſt Fruits he could get for her Food; but 
taking Care always when he went to Forage to row! 
a large Stone to the Mouth of his Den, left the young 


Woman ſhould eſcape from him ; who was found at 


arents, and delivered from her Captivity. 
_ _ are naturally very cruel, and very ſtrong 
on all the Parts of their _—_ except their Head, 

Blow proves mortal, | | 

— perceives herſelf with Whelps, 
ſhe withdraws into ſome Cave or hollow Rock, where 
ſhe remains till ſhe brings forth her Whelps, which 
grow fat, eſpecially the Males, by only ſucking their 
fore Feet. They enter their Den backwards, to 


heir Foot-ſteps from the Sight of the Huntſman, | 
p 1 "ears are ee ſo chilly, that they hide 
: themſelves in Winter, chuſing rather to ſtarve than 


ed to the Rigour of the Seaſon; lying com- 
| pn 2 three or — Months together, without ſo 
much as ſeeing the Light. When they come forth, 
they are ſo dazled by the Light, that they ſtagger 
and reel inſtead of walking; and to relax their 


Guts, ſtraightned by their long Abſtinence, they eat 
an Herb called Arum, in Engliſh Wake-robin, or 


Calf -FToot. | ET | 
They are whelped moſt commonly in March, ſome 
times two, and not above five in Number; moſt part 


of them are dead one whole Day after they are whelp- 
ed; but the Bear licking them, warming them with 
her Breath, and hugging them in her Boſom, revives 


them again. They are littered blind, without Hair, 


the hind Legs not perfect, the fore Feet folded up 


- like a Fiſt, and the other Members deformed, by 
reaſon of the immoderate Moiſture in them. As ſoon 


as the Dam perceives her Cubs to grow ſtrong, ſhe. 


ſuckles them no longer. Afterwards ſhe preys abroad 
upon any Thing ſhe can meet with, and which ſhe 
. caſts up again to her young ones, and ſo feeds them 
| till they can prey for themſev es.. 
. The Bears tumble and wallow in Water and Mire 
= as Swines, and feed like a Dog. Some ſay, their 
= Flchh is very good Food, I have eat none, but in an 
_ extream Want of Proviſions at Sea, I have eat Biſket 
tried in Bear-Greaſe, which I found delicious then, 
| becauſe had nothing elſe on board, our Voyage hav- 
ing been much longer than could have been reaſon- 
- ably expected. _ 77 9168-5 © 


The Bear may be hunted with Hounds, Maſtiffs, put up their Head for Breath; which being ſeen by thoſe - 


and Grey-Hounds, and they are chaſed, and killed with 
Bows, Boar-Spears, Darts, and Sworls. 

The beſt Method to find a Bear, is with a Leam 
Hound; or with the ſame Sort of Trail we uſe after a 
Buck or Roe. The moſt expeditious Way to hunt 
him, is to mingle Maſtiffs among Hounds ;' for they 
will pinch the Bear, and ſo provoke her to Anger, till 
at laſt they bring her to the Bay; or elſe ſhe may be 


driven from'the Plain into a Covert, where ſhe is not to | 


be left at Reſt till ſhe fights in her own Defence. 

They naturally abide in Mountains; but when it 
inows, or in hard Weather, they deſcend into Valleys 
and Foreſts for Proviſion. They caſt their Leſſes ſome- 
times in round Croteys, and ſometimes flat like a Bul- 


lock, according to their Feeding. When they come 


rom Feeding they commonly beat the High- ways and 


beaten Paths; and when they have quitted the High- 


Ways, you may be ſure they are gone to their Dens; 


for they uſe no Doublings nor Subtilties. They go ſome- - 
umes a Gallop, and ſometimes an Amble; but walk 


eaſter when they wallow. They have an excellent Scent, 
and ſmell further than any other Beaſt, except the Boar. 
When hunted, they are ſo heavy that they make no 
Speed, and- ſo are always in Sight of the Dogs. They 
1 not at Bay as a Boar, but fly wallowing; but if the 


3 ſometimes they ſtand upright on their hind 
eek, 


Coy 
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belt Entrance; they disjoin not themſelves again till 


D 
"Teeth, till her Building be raiſed and ſhe laid open to 


- Purpoſe... 
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four. While hunted they'll follow a Man, but not run 
upon him, unleſs they are wounded. They are fo ſtrong 
in their Paws, that they will hug a Man or Dog till they 
have broke his Back, or ſqueeze his Intrails out of his 
Belly : With a ſingle Paw they will pull a luſty Dog to 
their Mouth. They bite fo ſeverely that they will bite 
a Man's Head to the Brains, and cruſh an Arm or Leg 
as a Dog does a ſmall Bone. | 
The Bears may be taken in Snares, Caves, Pits, Oc. 


Note, That the Chaſe of the Beavers is not practiſed in 
Europe, though there be ſome. bred in Spain, few in 
France, Germany, Poland, Lithuania, Sclavonia, Ruſ- 
fia, and Pruſſia, But there is Abundance of them in 

North America; their Skins being one of the principal 
Commodities of thoſe Countries. eB +. 
The Beaver differs from the Otter but in the Tail ;. 
his Colour is ſomewhat yellow and white, aſperſed 
with Aſh- colour, which ſtands out between the | hows 
Hairs, double their Length, and neat and foft like 

an Otter's. FOTO e eee es, 

_ Theſe Beaſts are amphibious, living both on Land, 
and in freſh and ſalt Water, keeping the ſalt Water 
in Day-time, and the freſh in the Night; without 

Water they cannat live, for they participate much of 

the Nature of Fiſh. They are about the Bigneſs of a 

Country Cur, their Head ſhort, their Ears ſmall and 
round, their Teeth very long, their under Teeth 

ſtanding out beyond their Lips three Fingers Breadth, 

and the upper about half a Finger, being very broad, 
crooked, ſtrong, and ſharp, ſtanding very deep in 
their Mouths, wherewith they defend themſelves. 

| againſt Beaſts, take Fiſhes, as it were upon Hooks, 
and will gnaw aſunder Trees as big as a Man's Thigh. 

Their fore Feet are like thoſe of a Dog, and their 

hind like thoſe of a Gooſe, made on purpoſe to go 
on Land, and ſwim in the Water. Their Tail is 

without Hair, and covered over with a Skin like that 
of a Soal, and fix Fingers broad, and half a Foot long. 

They are. accounted a delicate Diſh, and eat like 
Barbelss ie ee . APTN, 


The Beavers are hunted in ſeveral different Manners. 
Firſt, when their Caves are found (in which are ſeveral 
Chambers built over one another by the Water-ſide, to 
aſcend, or deſcend, according as the Water riſes or falls) 
they make a Breach therein, wherein is thruſt a little 


Dog, which the Beaver perceiving, ſhe flies inſtantly to 
e End of her Cave, and there defends herſelf with her 


her Enemies, who kills her with Inſtruments for that 


Ihe Beavers cannot live long under Water, but muſt 

who are hunting them, they kill them with Gun-ſhor, 
or Otter-Spears. His Nature is, if he hears any Noiſe, 
to put up his Head above Water, whereby he is diſco- 
vered, and ſo loſes his Life. — Thoſe Skins are beſt 
which are blackeſt. n 


Mete, That the Chaſe of the Ek, which is the laſt Ill 


take Notice of, is alſo very rare. This Beaſt is twice 
as big as a Hart; and has his upper Lip fo large, that 
it hangs over the nether ſo far, as to hinder him from 

eating going forwards ; fo that as he eats he is obliged 


to go backwards. His Mane is different both on the 


Top of his Neck, and underneath his Throat, which 
| bunches like a Beard or curled Lock of Hair, his 


Neck is ſo ſhort, that it is not at all proportionable to 


the reſt of his Body. Both Males and Females have 
two large Horns bending backwards in a plain Edge, 
the Spires ſtanding forwards: Thoſe Horns are ſolid 
at the Root, and round, but afterwards branched, 
broader than a Hart's Horns, and very heavy, being 
not above two Foot long; they mew them every 
Year. The Colour of the Elk is much like that of a 


Hart; he has cloven Feet, but without Joints in his 


fore Legs, and therefore ſleeps leaning on Poſts or 


Trees, and fights: not with his Horns, but with his 
ounds ſtick in, they will fight valiantly in their own - 


fore Feet. It is a very timorous Creature, which 


does not care to ſtir much, unleſs provoked to it by 
which muſt be taken as a Sign of Fear and 


ardice z for they fight ſtouteſt and ſtrongeſt on all 
5 


Hunting; whieh may be done without Danger, pro- 
vided the Huntſman avoids coming right before him; 


for 


A HUNTING. 
for if this Beaſt faſten his fore Feet upon him, he can- 


not eſcape alive; but if the Ek receives any ſmall 
Wound it inſtantly dies. 


and more eaſy Means of Subſiſtence, from the Lands 
and Poſſeſſions of thoſe they had vanquiſhed; their 
Chiefs and Leaders began to appropriate the Right of 
Hunting, and inſtead of a natural Right, to make it a 
royal one. Thus it continues to this Day; the Right 
of Hunting among us belonging only to the King, 


The Elks are taken by Nets and Toils,, or in the 
fame Manner the Elephants are taken ; for when thoſe 
who hunt them have found the Trees whereunto the and thoſe who derive it from him. | 
_ Elk leans, they cut or ſaw them in ſuch a Manner, that In France, none but the Nobility has a Right of 
when the Elk comes to lean againſt it, the Tree falls Hunting, and among them none but thoſe who are 
and the Elk with it, and being not able to riſe is thus Lords of Fiefs, who can only hunt as far as the Ex 


taken alive. When they are chaſed eagerly, and can tent of thoſe Fiefs, and no further; the Tranſgreſſion 
find no Place to reſt themſelves, and lie ſecret, they 


whereof, has often been, and is ſtill the Occaſion of 
run to the Water where they ſtand, taking up ſome of long and vexatious Law-Suits. The Lord of a Fief 
it into their Mouths, where in a ſhort Time it grows fo is not ſo much as permitted to bring his Pack of 
hot, that ſquirting it upon the Dogs, it ſcalds them in 


Hounds to croſs over his next Neighbour's Fief, nor 
ſuch a Manner, that they do not dare approach the E/k when they are caſt off on his own, to ſuffer him to 
any more. 3 
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Note, That the Hunting uſed by the Antients, was much 


like that now practiſed for the Rein-Deer, which is 


' ſeldom hunted at Force or with Hounds, but only 
drawn with a Blood-Hound, and forſtalled with Nets 
and Engines. Thus did they with all the Beaſts; 
| whence a Dog is never commended by them for open- 


ing, before he has diſcovered where the Beaſt lies; 


hence they were not in any Manner curious as to the 
Muſick of their Hounds, or the Compoſition of their 


Kennel of Pack, either for Deepneſs, Loudneſs, or 
Sweetneſs of Cry, which is the principal Point in the 
Hunting of our Days. Their Huntſmen indeed were 


accuſtomed to ſhout and make a great Noiſe, as Vir - 
gil obſerves in the third of his Georges 3 — Ingentem 
 Clamore premes ad retia cervum. But that Confuſion 
was only to bring the Deer'to the Nets laid for him. 


The Sicilian Manner of Hunting had. ſomething in it 


very extraordinary. The Nobles or Gentry being in- 
formed which Way a Herd of Deer paſſed, gave No- 


tice to one another, and appointed a Meeting ; every 


one bringing with him a Croſs-Bow or Long-Bow, 
and a Bundle of Staves ſhod with Iron, the Heads 


bored with a Cord paſſing through them all: Thus 


provided, they came to the Herd, and caſting them- 


ſelves about in a large Ring, ſurrounded the Deer. 
Then each taking his Stand, unbound his Faggot, 


ſet up his Stake, and tied the End of the Cord to that 


of his next Neighbour, at the Diſtance of ten Foot 
from one another: Then taking Feathers died in 
Crimſon, and faſtened on a Thread, they tied them 
to the Cord ; ſo that with the leaſt Breath of Wind 
they would whirl round. This done, the Perſons 


who kept the Stands, withdraw, and hide themſelves _ 


in the next Covert. Then the chief Ranger entring 


within the Line with Hounds to draw after the Herd, 


rouſed the Game with their Cry ; which flying to- 
wards the Line were turned off, and ſtill gazing on 
the ſhaking and ſhining Feathers, wandered about as 


if kept in with a real Wall or Pale. The Ranger 


{ill purſued, and calling every Perſon by Name as he 


paſſed by their Stands, commanded him to ſhoot the 
firſt, third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed, and if any of them 
miſſed, or ſingled out another than that aſſigned him, 
it was accounted a great. Diſgrace. By ſuch Means, 


as they paſſed by the ſeveral Stations, the whole Herd 
was killed by the ſeveral Hands. . 


Note, alſo, That from thoſe Words of God to Adam, 
Gen. i. 26, 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 2, 3. Hunting 
was conſidered as a Right devolved, or made over to 

Man; and the following Ages appear to have been of 

the ſame Sentiment. Accordingly we find that among 


the more civilized Nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, 
and Romans, it made one of their genteeler Diverſions ; 
and as to the wilder and more barbarous, it ſerved 
them with Food and Neceſſaries. The Roman Juri. 
prudence, which was formed on the Manners of the 


firſt Ages, made a Law of it, and eſtabliſhed it 


as a Maxim, that as the natural Right of Things 
which have no Maſter, belongs to the firſt Poſſeſſor; 
wild Beaſts, Birds, and Fiſhes, are the Property of 
whoever can take them firſt, But the northern Na- 


tions of Barbarians who over-run the Roman Empire, 


bringing with them a ſtronger Taſte for the Diver- 


ſion ; and the People being now poſſeſſed of other 
n 


_ Partridge, 33 Eliz. 


enter thar Fief without expoſing them to the Danger 
of being ſhot ; therefore when the Hounds approach 
the Borders of another's Fief they muſt be called back, 
though in a full Cry after a Beaſt, which has been 


raiſed on their own Fief. It is true, that all Noble. 


men are not ſo very litigious to take always Advan. 


tage of thoſe Irruptions of his Neighbour's Hounds, 
but they have a Right to do it, and ſome of them do 


it; therefore a diſcreet Nobleman chuſes rather to 
confine himſelf within the Limits of his Fief, than to 
be expoſed to the Inconveniencies which commonly at 


tend thoſe Irruptions ; or if they be made unawares, 


ſome Excuſes made in a polite Manner to the Lord of 
the Fief, on which they have been made, is a compe- 
tent Satisfaction, provided that happens but ſeldom, 


In the whole Kingdom of France none are more jes. 
lous of the Right of Hunting than my Countrymen 


the Brittons , Diſputes occaſioned thereby have often 


been decided by the Sword; and ſuch a Diſpute wa 
the fatal Origin of all my Misfortunes. 


The Engliſb have alſo Laws and Charters of the 


Foreſt, and Laws and Regulations for the Preſerya- 


tion of the Game, c. | Sh 
Buy a Statute in 33 Henry VIII. it is enacted, that 
no Perſon ſhoot with, or keep in his Houſe any Croſs 


Bow, or Stone-Bow, Hand-Gun or Hagbut, under 
the Length of one Yard; unleſs he have Lands of 


the yearly Value of 1007. on Pain of a Forfeiture of 
10 J. for every Offence ; nor ſhall any Perſon travel 


with a Croſs-Bow bent, or Gun charged; or ſhoot 
within a Quarter of a Mile of a City or Town, e- | 


cept at a dead Mark, or in Defence of his Houſe, 
under the like Forfeiture, to be divided between the 
King and the Proſecutor. None under the Degree 
of a Baron ſhall ſhoot with a Hand-Gun within 3 


City or Town; or ſhoot at any Fowl whatever with 
HFail-Shot; on the ſame Forfeiture. Id. Stat. 
Any Perſon ſhooting in the Night- time, or diſ- 

guiſed, ſhall be deemed a Felon, if he deny; if be 


confeſs, he is fineable at the next general Seflion, 
1 Hen, VII. | 5 | 


None ſhall kill or take Pheaſants or Partridges, 
with any Net or Engine in the Night-time, on For- 


feiture of 20 f. for every Pheaſant, and 10s. for every 


None ſhall hunt or hawk with Spaniels in ſtanding 


Corn, or before it be ſhocked, unleſs on his own 


Ground; on the Penalty of 40s. Half to the King, 
and the other Half to the Proprietor of the Ground. 
. He that is convicted of killing or taking a Pheaſant, 
Partridge, Duck, Heron, Hare, or other Game; or 
of taking or deſtroying the Eggs of Swans, Pheaſants, 
or Partridges, ſhall pay 205. for every ſuch Fow|, 
Hare, &c. to the Uſe of the Poor, 1 Fac. I. 
Every Perſon convicted to have kept a Grey-hound 
Dog, or Net, to kill, or take Deer, Hare, Pheaſant, 
or Patridge, unleſs he have Inheritance of 10 l. per 
Annum, a Leaſe for Life of 311. per Aunum, or be 
worth 200 J. in Goods, or be the Son of a Knight, 
or Heir apparent of an Eſquire, ſhall pay 40 s. for the 
Uſe aforeſaid. Nor ſhall any ſell, or buy to {el 
again, any Deer, Hare, Pheaſant, or Partridge, on 
Pain of 40 5. Jdem. Stat. 7g | 
The Lord of a Manor, or one having Inheritance 
of 40 J. per Aun. Freehold of 10 J. or Goods worth 
400 J. or their Servants licenſed by them, may tak 
Pheaſan 
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Pheaſants or Partridges, within their own Lands, or 
Precincts, in D 


Layman, who bas no Lands of 40 5. per Au. 


nor Clerk, who has not 101. Revenue, ſhall 
252 * i "av | and, Hound, Ferret, Net, or En- 
N 4 to deſtroy Deer, Hare, Conies, or other Gen- 
; Gans Game; on Pain of a Year's Impriſonment, 


19,755” that kill and take away Red, or Fallow Deer, 


7 Conſent of the Owner, ſhall forfeit 20 l. to 
3 by Diſtreſs 3 one half to the Owner, and the 


Other to the Informer; or for Want of ſuch Diſtreſs, 


fſuffer a Year's Impriſonment, 13 Car. II. 


ond of Manors, or other Royalties, not under the 


of Eſquire, may Commiſſion one or more 
Game- Keepers, who may ſeize all Dogs, Guns, Bows, 


N by >. of Perſons not having Eſtates of 100 J. per Au- 
8 _ Frethold, or 150 J. Leafchold, or are not Sons 


2 irs of Eſquires; and deſtroy, or convert fuch 
* 2 to the Uſe of the Lord, 22 Car. II. 


; and L chaſe or kill 


Conies, he: ſhalt forfeit teble Da- 
mages, and be impriſoned three Months: And they 


of : Warrens, or Grounds uſed for keeping» Conies, 


ſhall be amerced at the Diſcretion of the Juſtice of 


Peace, in any Sum, not exceeding 10 5: Id. Stat. 
Ile who unlawfully hunts, takes in Toils, kills, or 
takes away any Deer, in any Foreſt, Chaſe, Park, 


Purlieu ot other incloſed Ground, or ſhall be aiding 
or aſſiſting therein, ſhall forfeit 30 l. for every Deer 


Filled, taken, or even wounded ; and 20 J. tho none 


ſhall be wounded or taken, to be levied by Diſtreſs, 


| ſhall forfeit 30 1. 5 Geo. 1. 


um Caſe any Hare, - Partridge, Pheaſant; Fiſh, 


\ Fowl, or other Game, ſhall be found in any Offender's 


more than 20, to be levied by Diſtreſs ; or in Want 
thereof, be committed to the Houſe of Correction, 


leſs than ten Days. And not qualified by Law, ſhall 
keep, or uſe any Bows, Grey-hounds, Setting-Dogs, 


_- Ferrets, Tumblers, Snares, Ec. he ſhall be ſubject to 


e, e ere i 15 FO TH. I k | LANE 
If any Higler, Chapman, Carrier, Inn-keeper,. or 
Victualler, ſhall have in his Keeping, any Hare, 


Pheaſant, Partridge, Heath Game, or Growſe, not 
Put in his Hands 
aal forfeit 57. for every ſuch Hare, Sc. half to 


by Perſons qualified by Law, he 
_ the Informer, and half to the Poor, levied by Diſtreſs; 


* 


L , 4 4 4 = R 4. 1 4 ta Bo 
. 2 "IC. # $ " 


Chriſtmas, 7 Fac. 1. | * 


I any enter a Coney - Warren, though not incloſed, 


z Will. and Mary. And if the Keeper of the Foreſt, 
Sc. be an Offender herein, or be aiding thereto, he 


Houſe, he ſhall forfeit a Sum not leſs than g 4. nor 


for a Space of Time not greater than a Month, nor 
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or for Want thereof; be ſent to the Hows. of Corret⸗ 


tion for three Months, 5 Anne. . 
Perſons not qualified for keeping Grey-houhds, 
Lurchers, Setting- Dogs, or Engines to deſtroy Game; 

or Game- Keepers, who under Colbur of their Office; 

kill, and ſell Game; without their Maſter's Know- 
ledge, are liable to the like Penalty, 1d. Stat. 


No Lord of à Manor to appoint more than ons. 


Game- Keeper, and his Name to be enter'd with the 


Clerk of the Peace, who is to give a Certificate "+ 
thereof; | otherwiſe he is liable to the Penalties a+ 


i nn en 
.. If any Hare; Pheaſant, Er. be foutid in the Poſ- 


: 13 ics not qualified; «unleſs he be enti- 


d 6 it by ſome Perſon that is qualified ; che ſame 
ball be adjudged an expoſing it to Sale, — Perſons 


deſtroying a Hare in the Night, -ſhall incur the For- 


No Lord of a Manor ſhall appoint a Game-Keepery 


With Power to kill or deſtroy Game, unleſs he be 


truly à Servant of ſuch Lord, of be immediately ems 
ployed to kill Game for the ſole Uſe of ſuch Lord 


Nor ſhall any Lord authorize a Perſon not qualified; 
to keep or uſe Guns, Grey-hounds, Sc. and ſuch 


Ferſons as ſhall be found offending in either of theſe 
Points, ſhall for every. Offence, fine 5 1. 3 Geb. II. 
Laſtly, if any. Perſon enter a Park, Paddock; or 


other incloſed. Ground; where Deer are uſually kept, 


and wilfully wound or kill any Red or Fallo Deer; 
he ſhall be tranſported to the Plantations for- ſeven 
Tears, 5 Geo. . nt | e 


11 0 The Laws of the 1 f -ma Kihgs of England; were 


ſtill more ſevere than all the aforemention'd.: For 


William the Conqueror. decreed, the Eyes of any Pers 


ſon to be pulled out, who took either a Buck or Boar; 


William Rufus makes the ſtealing of a Doe a hangs 
ing Matter: The taking of a Hare was fined at 265 

and a Coney at 105, Eadmer adds, that fifty Perſons 

of Fortune being apprehended by that laſt Prince, for - 
killing his Bucks, were forced. to purge themſelves by 


the Fire of Ordeal, & 28 8 
Henry I, made no Diſtinction between him who 


8 killed a Man, and a Buck; and puniſhed thoſe who 


deſtroyed the Game, tho' not in the Foreſt, either 


1 by Forfeiture of their Goods, or Loſs of Limbs 5 | 
though Henry II. remitted it for a temporal Im- 


priſonment. 125 5 I 20% 
_.  Kichard1. revived the old Diſcipline of Geldingy 
and pulling out the Eyes of thoſe convicted of 


Hunting in the Foreſt : But he afterwards relaxed a 


little, and was contented to make ſuch Convicts ab- 


jure the Realm, or be committed, or pay a Fine. 
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E I YDRAULICKS (from the Greet, dau-; 
con d 


ſounding Water) is that Part of Staticks, which 
onliders the Motion of Fluids, and particularly Water; 
with the Application thereof in artificial Water- works. To 
thareulicks belong not only the conducting and raiſing of 
Water, with the conſtructing of Engines for thoſe Pur- 
poſes ; but alſo the Laws of Mation of fluid Bodies. 

HyprosTaTiIOxs explain the n of Fhuids, 
or the Gravitation of- Fluids at reſt; upon removing 
that Equili ium, Motion enſues; and here Hydraulicks 


o mmen ee V 
. tharaulitks, therefore, ſuppoſe Hhydroſtaticts; which 
Induces me to begin this Treatiſe by Hyuraſtatichs; and 
thdrofaticks; by proving againſt the vulgar Opinion of 
the Schools, that all the ſenſible. Elements, viz. the 
are ponderous in their roper P laces, i. e. the Wa- 
ter of the Sea, in its Bed; and a Stone, or any other 


'orce, or Gravity. And ſuch are called proper ot natu- 
ral Places of 2 Bodies, which have been af Gru 
* re, according to their Manner of Gra- 
+ Vol. e 135 


heavy Body, placed on the Earth, have a gravitating 


1 * A. . r 
— T 25 * CE | - « 9 


#, 
- 


the lowing ο‚˖ O 
Thoſe Bodies have a gravitating Force in theit proper 


Places, which being compreſſed by the ſubtile Matter, 
can ſcarce be removed from that Place, in which the 
Ratio of Gravity ſeems to be placed. But the ſenſi- 


ble Elements, and all heavy Bodies, compreſſed. by the 


ſubtile Matter, can ſcarce be removed from their Place; 
as it appears in Water, Earth, Cc. which cannot be 
raiſed upward without Difficulty : -- Therefore the ſen- 

ſible Elements, and all other heavy Bodies, have a 


gravitating Force in their proper Place, For the Water 


of the Sea, by its Gravity, does no leſs compreſs its Bed, 


than Water contained in a Veſſel, compreſſes by its Gra- 
vity, the Bottom of that Veſſel; but it is confirmed by 
repeated Experiments, that Water contained in a Veſſel, 


gravitates on its Bottom; and that the Water which oc- 


cupies that Bottom, is. preſſed by the other Water over 
it. Whence if the Side of a Veſſel fall of Water be per- 


forated near its Baſe, the greater is the Quantity of the 


Water contained in that Vaſe, the further will it 
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vity.in that clementary Region; which Aral, Lib. 4. 
de Cælo, c. 4. ſeems to inſinuate; and which I prove in 
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flow through: that Hole; therefore, Sc. . 
To this it will be objected, firſt, that a heavy Body, 
as Lead, has leſs Weight in Water than in the Air; ſince 


Water diminiſhes very near a twelfth Part of the 


Weight of the Lead; and takes off, likewiſe, very near 


a a ninth Part of the Weight of Topper; ſo that if the 


Weight of the Body, and that of the Water, be equal ; 
that Body will be found to have no Gravity in the Wa- 
ter: And therefore Water has no Gravity in its proper 


Place. 


I anſwer, that what has deceived moſt Philoſophers, 
on this Point, is, that they made no Diſtinction between 
an abſolute and relative Gravity, 


We call abſolute : Gravity, that whereby a Body is 
heavy in itſelf, or tends downwards: And a relative 


one, that whereby a Body is heavy with Reſpect to 
our Senſes; therefore, Lead loſes a twelfth Part of its re- 
lative Gravity in the Water, becauſe we feel it lighter of a 
twelfth Part; but it loſes nothing of its abſolute Gravity. 
If I be aſked why Lead loſes almoſt a twelfth Part 
of its Gravity in the Water? Pl anſwer, that the 


Reaſon of this Phoenomenon is very eaſy, viz. that a 
Maſs of Lead is almoſt twelve Times heavier than a 


Maſs of Water of the ſame Volume, or Magnitude ; 


whence that the Water may be in an Equilibrium 
with the Lead, its Volume - muſt be twelve Times 
greater than that of the Lead. — Hence if a wooden 


Beam be as ponderous as an equal Volume of Water, in 


whatever Place it ſhall be put in the Water, there it will 


remain, without riſing higher, or deſcending lower; and 


will have the Effect of a Volume of Water, which are 


in an Equilibrium, with Parts equal and ſemblable to it. 
But if that Wood be much lighter than the Wa- 


ter, v. gr. twice, thrice, four Times, five Times, ſix. 
Times, Sc. lighter than the Water, it will take up 
half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, or a ſixth Part of its Weight 


of the Water. The ſame as a Boat only full of Air, ſcarce 
penetrates a ſixth Part of its Weight of Water; but if it be 
loaded with Sand, Stones, or Men, together with the Air, 


ſo that the whole Maſs of the Boat, Men, Air, and Sand, 
approaches the Gravity of an equal Volume of Water, 
the Boat will be depreſſed lower; but if, at laſt, it be 
too much loaded, and grows heavier than an equal Maſs 
of Water, it will be ready to ſink. 55 Me 

The fame may be ſaid of a Glaſs Bottle full of Air, 
which repreſents. ſometimes a human Figure (fig. 12.) 


for that Bottle being put in a Tube or Pipe of Glaſs, full 
of Water, as it is ſomewhat lighter than a ſemblable Vo- 
lume of Water, ſome Part thereof is ſeen above the 
Water. But its having a very ſmall Hole on the 
Side; if while it is in the Water, ſome of the Air be 


pumped out, to make Room for as much Water ; 
then, by the ſingle Compreſſion of the Finger on the 


Orifice of the Pipe, it will happen that more Water 


ſhall enter the Bottle through the Hole on the Side, 
and depreſs it more down towards the Bottom of the 
Tube: But if the Finger be removed, the Air left in 


the Figure, will, by its elaſtick Virtue, thruſt out the 


little Quantity of Water, which had enter'd through 
the Hole, and the Figure being again render'd thereby 


lighter than an equal Volume of Water, will return 


upwards, But if ſo much Air be pumped from it, 


as to make Room for a greater Quantity of Water, 


then it will deſcend of its own proper Weight to the 


Bottom of the Tube, and not aſcend to, the Top but by 
pumping. » | 

There are alſo other Glaſs Bottles, from which a 
greater or leſs Quantity of Air has been taken out, 
whicn being likewiſe incloſed in a Tube full of Water, 
where the Water grows thicker, by Cold, aſcend and 
deſcend, if the Water, thro* Heat, be rarified ; whereby 
the Degree of Heat may be known at any Time. But 
Pl ſpeak of the Thermometer, or Inſtrument proper to 
meaſure the Degrees of Heat, in another Place. There- 
tore, ſo often as a Body is much more heavy, as often 
it is precipitated downwards ; but it only loſes as much 


of its relative Gravity, as the like Volume of Water 


is ſuſpended over it, v. g. Copper, which is nine 
Times heavier than Water, loſes a ninth Part of its 
Weight, as Gold loſes 'a nineteenth Part. Therefore, 
if you ſuſpend Gold in open Air, and afterwards put 
it into Water, while it remains of the ſame Weight 
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ſuſpended in the Air, you may. obſerve, f 
Part of the Equality of Weight, muſt — 
to make of it an Equilibrium with the Water. 5 
In this Manner you'll eaſily diſcover, 
Sorts of Bodies are heavier «than Water. For Gold i 
nineteen Times heavier than the ſame Volume of Pin 
Water of the River Seine at Paris, Quickſilver al 
fourteen Times; Lead almoſt twelve; Silver ten Times 
and a thirtieth; Copper nine Times; Tin almoſt fe. 
ven Times and a half; white Marble almoſt three 
Times; common Stone almoſt twice; but Wine a fif. 
teenth Part; Wax a twentieth z and laſtly, Oil a twelfch 
Part leſs ponderous than Water, - 


how much all 


were of equal Weight, while in the Air, loſe their Equi- 
librium when weighed in Water. For if Lead and Co 

per, while ſuſpended in the Air, are equal in Weight; 
as the Volume of the Lead muſt be leſs than that af 
the Copper, ſince Lead is heavier than Copper, if they 
be put into Water, the Lead ſhall occupy a leſſer 
Space than Copper of the ſame Weight; whence it 
will be ballanced by , a lefler Maſs of Water, and 


thereby be heavier than Copper; tho' while in the 


Air it was in an Equilibrium with it, 

It may be objected, that a Diver does not feel the 
Weight of the ſuperincumbent Water; and that a Pai 
full of Water, can be eaſily moved here and there, while 


it remains in the Well; tho” out of it, it feels very heavy; | 


and therefore, that Water does not gravitate in its 


proper Place, 


I anſwer this Objection, by obſerving, that a Diver 
does not feel the Weight of the ſuperincumbent Water, 
becauſe all the Parts of the Water, ſuſtain mutually 
one another in an Equilibrium, not only according 


to their perpendicular Lines, but likewiſe according to 
their oblique ones. For, 1. Who would deny, that 
they are in an Equilibrium, according; to their perpendi. - 


cular Lines? Since it is the Nature of Liquids, that 
if they be divided by our Imagination into ſeveral equal 
Columns, all thoſe Columns, by Reaſon of the Fluidity 
of their. Parts, will mutually counterpoiſe one another; 
for if one of them deſcends, the neighbouring, and 
adjacent ones muſt aſcend; as when a Weight put in 
one Side of a Ballance deſcends, that in the other Side 


of the ſame Ballance muſt aſcend ; for there is no greater 


Reaſon that a.Column ſhould conquer another, than of 
its being conquer'd by it. 2. By Reaſon of the fame 
Fluidity of the Water, thoſe Parts which are ſuperincum- 


bent on the Head of the Diver, are counterpoiſed, ac- 


cording to the oblique Lines, by thoſe which are on his 
Sides: Likewiſe thoſe which environ his Body, are fup- 
ported by others placed round them. Whence it hap- 
pens, that their Weight is felt neither on the Head of 
the Diver, nor on his Sides. : 

For the ſame Reaſon, a Pail full of Water is eaſily 
rais'd from the Bottom of a Well, as far as the Super- 
ficies of the Water of the Well, becauſe it is fup- 
ported by an equal Volume of Water, as by a Cour- 
terpoiſe placed in another equal Column; and not be- 


cauſe Water has no Gravity, otherwiſe it would not be 


ponderous in a Veſſel, becauſe when a Hand is plunged 
into it, it feels no Gravity, which, notwithſtanding, 4 
daily Experience proves to be falle. _ N 
But what is more ſurprizing in this Place, and which 
no Body would believe, if it was not demonſtrated by cer: 
rain and evident Experiments, and is, notwithſtand- 
ing, the whole Foundation of Hydroſtaticts, is, that 
Fluids preſs upon ſubje& Bodies, according to thelr per 
pendicular Altitude, and according to their Latitude or 
Breadth; having, notwithſtanding Regard to the Baſe; 
which I prove in the Manner following. 
The Gravity of Fluids, is to be eſtimated e 
to their Altitude, Regard being had to their Baſe, 1 
they preſs more or leſs the Bottom of the Veſſel in 
which they are contain'd, according to their greater o 
lefſer perpendicular Altitude, whatever. the Figure : 
the Veſſel be; which is the Caſe of Fluids: For it le. 
veral Veſſels or Tubes of the ſame Altitude (fig. 13. 
14; 15, ,16.) be filled with Water, and in the Bottom 


of every one of them ſhould be made an equal Aper- 


ture, and every Aperture ſtopp'd in the fame Manne!“ 


all the Corks which ſtop thoſe Apertures muſt be _— 


From all theſe it appears, why thoſe Bodies, which | 


. ee. e. = - £ =o ww. 
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ſtrong, whether the Tubes be _ in a * N 


13.) or inclined (as c 4, fig. 14.) or 

__ — 2 Ferm of a Column or Cylinder, as 
equa A 4d; or broader at one End like a Cone or 
on — (as , f. fig. 15. or g b. fig. 16.) So that if there 
— an hundred Pound Weight to ſupport the 
= contained in the greater Tubes, 14, or 15, or 
che ſame Force or Weight muſt be fixed at the 

16, fa Ballance, to ſupport with anIron-wire or ſmall 
2 2 Cork of the narrower Tube a 5, fig. 13. 
Cor H Cork ſerves as 2 Baſe, which is preſſed; by the 
_ . _— Therefore Fluids are ponderous according to 
we 1 confirmed by this Experiment: Let the 
FT 4 AB CD, fig. 17. be wider at Bottom, and nar- 
E atop, I ſay, that the Bottom C D is no leſs 
woe by the Water contained in that Tube, than if 
1 Veſſel was equally wide every where, as 8 T D C, 
A f the ſame Figure. Which to demonſtrate, the Sides 
A þBg muſt be carried-into E and F; and afterwards, 
the Part of the Baſe E C is to be divided into the equal 
Parts E m, u P 9 C. but in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Latitude or Breadth of every one ſnould not exceed half 


the Altitude of the Tube BA, or EF. Which done, 


if Ep be taken equal to the firſt Part Em, it may be 
ſhewn that the Column E i preſſes equally the Bottom 
of the Veſſel, as the Column p A; for if you conceive 
the Line Ii, as a Ballance of equal Members, being 
the Fulcrum thereof in the right Line AE; and at one 
of its Extreineties, /, be ſuſpended the Weight v, kept 
in Equilibrium by the Point z of the Side of the Veſlel, 
which is the other Extremity of the Ballance, certainly 
the Fulcrum will ſuſtain both the Weight v, and the 
Reſiſtance of the Point i equal to the Weight v, and 
conſequently will carry twice the Weight of vv. 

Then let it be imagined that the Water of the Column 
A p, has the ſame Effect on the Bottom p E, the 
Weight 7 has on the Arm 41; therefore, as the Point 
j of the Side of the Vaſe hinders the Weight er from de- 
ſcending, likewiſe the Part h 7 hinders the Water of the 


Column E i, and therefore that Column E i will by its 
Reſiſtance preſs as much the Bottom, as the Column Ap 
| preſſes p E in gravitating. | . 


much preſſed by the Column i , as the Part E m by 
the Column E i, i. e. as much as the Part p E is preſſed 
by the Column pA: And thus the whole Baſe is as 


whole Veſſel ST D C, which was to be demonſtrated. 


Note, That the Fluidity of the Water, is the Cauſe 
that the Column Ap exerciſes its Strength on the 
Column E i; for if the Water ſhould be frozen, thoſe 
Columns ſhould have no Power over. one another ; 


to Ice. 5 | 


provide a metallick Veſſel, ſo contrived as that the Bot- 
tom may be moveable, and to that End fitted in the 
Cavity of the Veſſel with a Rim of wet Leather, to ſlide 
without letting any Water paſs : Then through a Hole 
in the Top apply ſucceſſively ſeveral Tubes of equal Al- 
titudes, but different Diameters. 


End. by a little Ring to the moveable Bottom; put 
Weights in the other Scale, till they be ſufficient to raiſe 
the Bottom: Then will you not only find that the ſame 
Weight is required, what Diameter or Magnitude ſoever 
| the Tube be of; but even that the Weight which will 
raſe the Bottom, when preſſed by the ſmalleſt Tube, 
will raiſe it when preſſed by the whole Cylinder. 
The moſt ſolid and ponderous Body, which near the 
Surface of the Water would fink with great Velocity, 
yet if placed at a greater Depth than twenty Times its 


own Thickneſs will not fink, unleſs aſſiſted by the Weight 
of the incumbent Water. . | 


: 
- 


Thus immerge the lower End of a ſlender Glaſs Tube, 
n a Veſſel of Mercury ; then ſtopping the upper End 
y your Finger, you will by that Means keep about 


* W 


Column Ap, from forcing. upwards the Water of the 


In the ſame Manner the Part of the Baſe „ is as | 
Point e. 


much preſſed by the Water contained in the Vaſe DB 
AC, as it ſhould be preſſed by the Water filling up the 


therefore what we ſay of the Water cannot be applied 


| Laſtly, faſtening a a 
String to the Beam of a Ballance, and fixing the other 
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half an Inch of that ponderous Fluid ſuſpended in the 
Tube. Laſtly, keeping the Finger thus, immerge the 
Tube in a long Glaſs of Water, till the little Column of 
Mercury be more than thirteen or fourteen Times its 
Length under Water; then removing the Finger, you 
will find that the Mercury will be kept ſuſpended in the 
Tube by the Preſſure of the Water upwards : But if you 
raiſe the Tube very little above the former Station, the 
Mercury will immediately run out; whereof, if before 
you had removed the Finger from the Top, you had 
ſunk the h, = ſo low, as that the Mercury were twelve 
or fourteen Inches, Sc. below the Surface of the Water, 
the Mercury would be violently forced up, and make 
ſeveral Aſcents and Deſcents in the Tube, till it had 
gained its former Station, according to the Laws of ſpe- 
cifick Gravity. 3 . 

We may alſo make uſe in this Place, of the Experi- 
ment of a Siphon ; for if Water be put in a Siphon or 
inflexed Tube (a bh ed c. fig. 18.) though one Limb, vis. 
a b, be an hundred Times larger than the other, viz. c d. 
the Water will notwithſtanding remain ſuſpended in both 
Limbs at the fame Altitude 5 which could not happen 
unleſs Water was ponderous according to its Altitude, 
or ſhould preſs the Point e. For as there is a greater 
Volume of. Water in the larger Limb, it ſhould force 
upwards that contained in the ſlenderer Limb, which is 
contrary to Experience. Therefore Water and other 
Liquors gravitate in the ratio of their Altitude, 

Now what has been obſerved in the Equilibrium of 
Solids, the ſame is found in Fluids. For then the Water 
muſt be in an Equilibrium, ſince on one Part its Volume, 


and on the other the Ratio of its Velocity is reciprocal ; 5 


which is the Caſe of the aforeſaid Experiment of the Si- 
phon, where the Volume of the Water contained in both 
Limbs, and the Ratio of its Velocity are reciprocal: 
For when you'll have poured a hundred Times more 
Water into the Tube 4 6, than into c d, when that 
will be depreſſed towards e to the Height of an Ounce 


or Inch, then that which is in the ſlenderer Tube, or 
the Limb c d, will riſe to the Altitude of an hundred 


Ounces: So that the greater is the Volume of Water in 


the larger Tube, the greater is its Velocity in the leſſer, 


by reaſon of the Amplitude of each Tube. Therefore 
it is neceſſary that the Water ſhould be in an Equili- 
brium in both, and gravitate equally every Way on the 


Tjhis is ſo very true, that if there be Water in a large 
Veſſel (fig. 19.) and the two Tubes à and ô be adapted 
to it, of which & be an hundred Times thicker than a 


Water put in the Tube à of a Pound, will be equivalent 
to the Weight of an hundred Pounds put in the Tube 3. 


For the Force or Power is no leſs in the Weight of one 
Pound, for it to raiſe the other Weight of a hundred 
Pounds of Water in the Space of one Ounce, as it ſhould 

happen here, than it is in the hundred Pounds, to raiſe 
one Pound in the Space of one Ounce. PE II 
Hence, if a ſmall Tube or Pipe be adapted to the 


DOrifice of a Hog's Bladder (fig. 20.) which is an hundred 
To confirm and illuſtrate this Doctrine of the Preſſure 


Times narrower than the Circumference of the Bladder, 
of the Fluids, in the ratio of the Baſe and Altitude, 


as the Wind blows through that ſmall Tube into the 

Bladder, has an hundred Times a greater Velocity of Mo- 
tion, in the ſmall Tube than in the Bladder, for though 
the Wind or Breath conſidered in itſelf, has only the 

Force of one Pound, it is notwithſtanding a Weight equi- 
valent to a Weight of a hundred Pounds; and if the 
Bladder be preſſed by a ninety-nine Pounds Weight, that 
Weight will bs lifted up by the ſingle Breath of the Mouth 
introduced through that Pipe into the Bladder. Not- 
withſtanding that ſeveral imagine, that the Water con- 
tained in the Tube a, fig. 19, and which has the Force 
of one Pound, is only ponderous on the Part which is 
immediately under it. For the Propriety of Liquids in- 
cloſed in Veſſels is ſuch, that if they be compreſſed in 
any Place, the Force of the Compreſſion inclines on 
every Part of the Veſſel wherein they are contained 
whence if any of thoſe Parts cannot bear that Force 
either upwards or downwards, or on the Sides, it will 
preſently break. Hence it is, what we have already men- 
tioned, that Liquids are not only ponderous according 
to their perpendicular Lines only, but likewiſe according 
to their oblique ones, by reaſon of the Fluidity of their 
Parts. Therefore the Water of the Tube à is faid to act, 


1 not 
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not only on the Part c of the Vaſe ſubject to it, but 
likewiſe on the Orifice of the Tube 4; the ſame as the 
Water of the leſſer Tube in the Siphon 49 ed c, fig. 18. 
ſupports in an Equilibrium, the other Water contained 
in the larger Limbs. | . 85 

It may be objected to this, that in the Siphon, one 
Limb whereof is very narrow, and the other very wide, 
the Water in the narrower Limb is ſuſtained higher than 
that contained in the broader; and therefore Fluids do 
not always gravitate according to their Altitude. 

F anſwer, that the Water being raiſed higher in the 
narrower Tube than in the broader, is firſt to be attri- 
buted to the Texture of the Parts, whereby the ſmall 
Fibres of the Water being inſerted into the Meats of the 
Glaſs of the narrower Tube, adhere to its Parieties or 
Sides, and are raiſed higher. Beſides, there is no doubt 
that the Air ſuper-incumbent on the Orifice of the nar- 
rower Tube, preſſes with a far leſs Force the Water 
 incloſed in it, than that contained in the larger Limb, 
having a much more free Acceſs into the larger Tube 
than into the narrower, Tock „%% eg 

So far I have explained the Laws of Hydroftaticks, at 
preſent I'll paſs to thoſe of Hydraulicks ; proceeding at- 
terwards to the Application thereof to Practice, as to 
conducting and raiſing of Water, with the conſtructing of 
Engines for that Purpoſe. in 
I) he firſt of the Hydraulick Laws of Fluids, is, that the 

Velocity of a Fluid, as Water moved by the Preſſure of 
a ſuperincumbent Fluid, as Air, is equal at equal Depths, 
and unequal at unequal Depths. For the Preſſure being 
equal at equal Depths, the Velocity ariſing thence muſt 
be fo too, and vice verſa ; yet the Velocity does not 
follow the fame Proportion as the Depth ; notwithſtand- 
ing, that the Prefſure whence the Velocity ariſes, does 
Increaſe in the Proportion of the Depth. But here the 
Quantity of the Matter is concerned; and the Quantity 
of Motion which is compounded of the Ratio of the 

Quantity and Velocity of the Matter increaſed in equal 
Times as the Squares of the Velocities. I 
The ſecond Law is, that the Velocity of a Fluid, 
_ ariſing from the Preſſure of a ſuper-incumbent Fluid, at 


any Depth, is the ſame as that which a Body would 


acquire in falling from a Height equal to the Depth. 
The third Law is, that if two Tubes of equal Diame- 
ters full of any Fluid, be placed any how, either erect or 
inclined, provided they be of the ſame Altitude, they 
will diſcharge equal Quantities of the Fluid in equal 
Times. That Tubes every Way equal, ſhould under 
the ſame Circumſtances empty themſelves equally is 
evident; and that the Bottom of a perpendicular Tube 
is preſſed with the ſame Force as that of an inclined one, 
when their Altitudes are equal, has already been ſnewn; 
whence it eaſily follows, that they muſt yield equal 
Quantities of Water, &c. TT 535 
Ihe fourth is, that if two Tubes of equal Altitudes, 
but unequal Apertures, be kept full of Water; the 
Quantities of Water they yield in the ſame Time vill be 
as the Diameters; and this whether they be erect or any 
how inclined. Hence if the Apertures be circular, the 
Quantity of Water emptied in the ſame Time, are in a 
duplicate Ratio of the Diameters. 25 WS 
This Law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perſectly agree- 
able to Experiment. If one Diameter be double the 
other, the Water flowing out of the leaſt, is found more 
than a Fourth of what flows out of the greateſt. But 
this muſt be owing to ſome accidental Irregularities in 
making the Experiments. Wolſius aſeribes it principally 
10 this, that the Column of Water directly over the 
Aperture, is ſhorter than that next the Sides or Parieties 
of the Veſlel ; for the Water in its Efflux, forms a Kind 
of Cavity over the Aperture, that Part immediately over 
it being evacuated firſt, and the other Water not run- 
ning faſt enough from the Sides to ſupply it. Now this 
Cavity or Diminution of Altitude, being greater in the 
greater Tube than the leſs ; hence the Preſſure endeavour- 
ing to paſs out, becomes proportionably leſs in the greater 
Tube than in the leſs, 

The fifth Law is, that if the Apertures of two Tubes 
be equal, the Quantity of-Water diſcharged in the ſame 
Time will be as the Velocities, 

The ſixth is, that if two Tubes have equal Apertures, 
and unequal Altitudes, the Quantity of Water diſcharged 


as the Quantities of Water are as the 


6 8. he. 
* 

4 

he 
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from the greater Tube, will be to that diſc t 
the leſſer in the ſame Time in a ——— 
their Altitudes. Hence, 1. The Altitudes of Water a. 
charged through equal Apertures, will be in a duplica f 
Ratio of the Waters diſcharged in the ſame Time : And 
tu ao reno Wh the Velocities; the 
Velocities are likewiſe in a ſubduplicate Ratio of thei 
Altitudes. Hence, 2. The Ratio of the Waters di. 
charged by two Tubes, together with the Altitude f 
one of them being given; we have a Method of findin. 
the Altitude of the other, viz. by finding a fourth Ps 
portional to the three given Quantities z which Pro 
tional, multiplied by itſelf, gives the Altitude requzes 
Hence alſo, 3. The Ratio of the Altitude of two Tubes 
of equal Apertures being given, as alſo the Quantity of 
Water diſcharged by one of them; we have a. Method 


of determinating the ee, the other ſhall diſcharge 


in the ſame Time, us to the given Altitudes, and 
the Squares of the Quantity of Water diſcharged at one 
Aperture, find a fourth Proportional. The ſquare Root 
of this will be the Quantity of Water required. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the Height of the Tubes 
and the Quantity of Water diſcharged at one of this 
three Inches; that diſcharged by the other will be = 4/ 
(9. 25:9) = 35 g. ES, 
The ſeventh Law is, that if the Altitudes of two 
Tubes be unequal, and the Apertures likewiſe unequal, 
the Quantities of Water diſcharged in the ſame Time 
will be a Ratio compounded of the ſimple Ratio of the 


Apertures, and the Subduplicate one of the Altitude, 


And hence if the Quantities of Water diſcharged in the 
fame Time by two Tubes, whoſe Apertures and Altitude; 
are unequal, be equal; the Apertures are reciprocally a 


the Roots of the Altitudes, and the Altitudes in a feci- 


procal Ratio of the Squares of the Apertures. 


The eighth is, that if the Altitudes of two Tubes he 
equal, the Water will flow out with equal Velocity, how- 
ever unequal the Apertures be. — 

The ninth, if the Altitudes of two Tubes, and alſo 


their Apertures be unequal, the Velocity of the Waters 


diſcharged are in a fubduplicate Ratio of their Altitudes, 
And hence, 1. As the Velocities of Waters flowing out 
at equal Apertures, when. the Altitudes are unequal, are 
alſo in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Altitudes, and, a 
this Ratio is equal, if the Altitudes be equal; it appean 
in the general, that the Velocities of Water flowing out 
of Tubes, are in a ſubduplicate Ratio of the Altitudes, 
Hence alſo, 2. The Squares of the Velocities are as the 
Altitudes. : | 

Mariotte found from repeated Experiments, that if a 


Veſſel has a Tube fitted to it, there will be more Water 


evacuated through the Tube, than there could have 
been in the ſame Time, through the Aperture of the 


Veſſel without the Tube: And that the Motion of the 


Fluid is accelerated ſo much the more, as the Tube is 
the longer, e. gr. the. Altitude of a Veſſel being one 


Foot, that of the Tube three Feet, and the Diameter 


of the Aperture three Lines; 64 Septiers of Water 
were diſcharged in the Space 6f one Minute, whereof, 
upon taking off the Tube, only four Septiers were dif- 
charged. Again, when the Length of the Tube was 


fix Feet, and the Diameter of the Aperture an Inch, 


the whole Quantity of Water run out in thirty-ſeven 
Seconds; but cutting off half the Tube, the Veſſel was 
not evacuated in leſs than forty-five Seconds; and taking 
it quite away, in leſs than ninety-five Seconds. 
The tenth Law is, that the Altitudes and Apertures 
of two Cylinders full of Water being the ſame ; one of 
them will diſcharge double the Quantity of Water dif 
charged in the ſame Time by the other; if the firſt be 
kept continually full, while the other runs itſelf empty. 
For the Velocity of the full Veſſel will be equable, and 
that of the other continually retarded. Now it is de- 
monſtrated, that if two Bodies be impelled by the ſame 
Force, and the one proceeds equably, and the ſecond 5 
equably retarded ; by that Time they have loſt all thell 
Motion, the one has moved double the Space of the 
other. | 
The eleventh, if two Tubes have the ſame Altitude 
and equal Apertures, the Time wherein they will emp 
themſelves will be in the Ratio of their Caſes. 
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Altitudes: 


themſelves by this Law, that the Quantities of Water 


diſcharged in equal Times, decreaſe according to the un- 


„t, J 5, 7 9s Oe. taken backwards. 

_ 3 of 4 leloendiog Loved is continually 

_ lang in the ſub- duplicate Ratio of the decreaſing 

decreanng But the Velocity of a heavy Body deſcend- 

ing, increaſes in the ſub-duplicate Ratio of the in- 
creaſing Altirades. . if Water deſcending through 

The thirteenth is, that if Water deſcendingt rough a 


Tube, ſpouts up on an Aperture, whoſe Direction is 


„ will riſe to the ſame Altitude, at which the 
_ cre in the Veſſel does ſtand ; for ſince 
be Direction of the Aperture is vertical, the Direction 
kr Water ſpouting through it will be ſo too; conſe- 
ancatly the Water muſt riſe- to. the Height of the Le- 
= of the Water in the Veſſel, * Os 
The fourteenth Law 1s, that Water deſcending 
through an inclin d Tube, or a Tube bent in any 
Manner, will ſpout up through a perpendicular Aper- 
ture to the Height at which the Level of the Water in 
ſtands. Do Wn Is A | | 
TG Law is, that the Length or Diſtances, 


to which Water will ſpout, either through an inclined, 
or a horizontal Aperture, are in a ſub- duplicate Ratio 


of the Altitudes in the Veſſel or Tube. For ſince 
Water ſpouted out through the Aperture, endeavours to 
proceed in an horizontal Line; and at the ſame Time 
by the Power of Gravity, tends downwards in Lines 

ndicular to the ſame ; nor can the one Power 
hinder the other, inaſmuch as the Directions are not 


- contrary: It follows, that the Water will arrive at the 
Line propoſed, in the ſame Time wherein it would 


haye arrived at it, had there been no horizontal 
Impulſe at all. Hence, as every Body projected, ei- 
ther horizontally, or obliquely, in an unreſiſting Me- 
dium, deſcribes a Parabola ; Water projected either 
through a vertical or inclin'd Spout, will deſcribe a 
Parabola. Hence we have a Way of making a de- 
lghtful Kind of Water Arbours or Arches, viz. by 
placing ſeveral inclined Tubes in the fame right Lines. 


On theſe Principles, we'll form ſeveral Hydraulick 


Engines, for the Raiſing, Sc. of Fluids, as Pumps, 
Siphous, Fountains, or Jets d eau, &c. beginning by 


A Pune, Antlia, is a Machine formed on the Model 
of a Syringe, for the Raiſing of Water. | 

Pumps are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Kinds, with Re- 
gard to the feveral Manners of their acting, as the Com- 
mon, or Sucking Pump, Forcing Pump, Cteſebes's Pump, 
Chain Pump, Bare Pump, Bur Pump, &. 

The Common or Sucking Pump, (fig. 23.) is that 
which acts by the Preſſure of the Air, and whereby Wa- 
ter is raiſed out of a lower into a higher Place, not ex- 
ceeding 32 Feet. This Pump is made of a hollow Cy- 
linder, or Barrel, provided of any ſolid Matter, uſually 
Wood, and erected perpendicularly in a Spring, or other 
Source of Water; the lower Part of the Cylinder being 
firſt fitted with a Valve d, which opens upwards. — A 
Piſton, or Embolus 5, called the Sucker, furniſh'd with 
a Valve c, which likewiſe opens upwards, is let down 
the Cylinder; and for the more eaſy working upwards 
and downwards, furniſhed with a Lever or Handle 4. 
Now the Embolus being drawn up, will leave a Space 
void of Air, at leaſt in a great Meaſure ſo : The Preſ- 
lure, therefore, of the Air on the Surface of the ſtagnant 
HS prevailing, will, by the Laws of Hydroſtaticks, 


up the Valve d, firſt mention'd, and raiſe it to fill 


Cavity ſuppoſed void of Air. — If then the Embo- 


us be again let down, the lower Valve being now faſt 
| Cloſed with the Weight of the incumbent Water, up- 


> Preſſing the Piſton, the Water muſt open the upper 


ae c, and get into the Embolus, by which it is raiſed 


ub and diſcharged out of the Spout. — Thus is the Em- 

bolus alternately raiſed and depreſſed. | 
This Aſcent of the Water, the Antients, who ſuppoſed 

3 attributed to Nature, abhorrent of a Vacuum; 


the Moderns, more reaſonably, as well as more in- 
| telligibly, 


attribute it to the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere, 
mn the Surface of the Fluid. For, by drawing up the 
mbolus, the Air left in the Cavity of the Cylinder, 
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 Counter-ballance to the Air incumbent on the Surface 
of the Fluid; that prevails and forces the Water thro! 
the little Tube, into the Body of the Pump. 
Note, That a Valve in Hydraulicks, is a Kind of Lid, or 

Cover, of a Tube or Veſſel, ſo contrived, as to open 
one Way; but which, the more forcibly it is preſ- 
ſed the other Way, the cloſer it ſhuts the Aperture, 
So that it either admits the Entrance of a Fluid into 
the Tube, or Veſſel, and prevents its Return; or 
admits it to eſcape, and prevents its Re-entrance, In 
Hyaraulick Engines, they are frequently of Leather 
their Figure round ; and are fitted to the Bottom, or 
other Parts of the Barrel, Sc. to ſhut the Apertures. 
Sometimes they are made of two round Pieces of Lea- 
ther, incloſed between two others of Braſs, having di- 
vers Perforations, which are covered with another 
Piece of Braſs, moveable .upwards and d&wnwards, 
on a Kind of Axis, which goes thro* the Middle of 
them all. — Sometimes they are made of Braſs, co- 
vered with Leather, and furniſhed with a fine Spring, 
which gives Way upon a Force applied againſt it: 
But upon the ceaſing of that, returns the Valve over 
the Aperture. $ „ | | 
The Piſton or Embolus, is a ſhort Cylinder of Me- 
tal, fitted exactly to the Cavity of the Barrel or Body 
of the Pump; and which being worked up and down 
alternately therein, raiſes the Water ; and when raiſed, 
_ preſſes it again, fo as to make it force up the Valve 
Wpherewith it is furniſhed, and ſo eſcape through the 
| Noſe of the Pump. . _ 
The Forcing Pump (fig. 24.) acts by mere Impulſe 
or Protruſion, and raiſes Water to any Height at Ple - 
ſure. This Pump is made in this Manner: A Cylin- 


der is divided by a Diaphragm, or tranſverſe Piece, 


fitted with a Valve, opening upwards d, and thus im- 
merged in Water: An Embolus 5, furniſhed with a 
Valve, is fo fitted to an Iron Rod f, moveable on a 
Hinge at each End, as that it may be conveniently _ 
raiſed, and depreſſed by the Hand. Now, upon pref 
ſing the Embolus, the Water will open the Valve, and 
thus aſcend into the Cavity of the Cylinder. But upon 
raiſing it again, the Valve is ſhut, ſo that there is no 
Paſſage for it that Way; the other Valve therefore be- 
comes open'd, and the Water mounts through it; and 
by repeating the Agitation of the Embolus, is at length 
driven out thro? the Spout. „% OS 
The great Difficulty of rectifying this Pump, when 
out of Order, on Account of the chief Seat of Action 
being under Water, makes People decline the Uſe of 
it when they can do well without it, notwithſtand- 
ing its Advantage of raiſing the Water to any given 
Height. F)) dT Wl ET 
Cieſebes's Pump (fig. 25.) is the firſt and fineſt of all 
the Kinds, and acts both by Friction and Pulſion. 
Its Structure and Action is as follows. A Braſs Cylin- 
der furniſhed with a Valve c, is placed in the Water. 
In this is fitted the Embolus 5, made of green Wood, 
which will not ſwell in the Water, and adjuſted to 


the Aperture of the Cylinder, with a Covering of 


Leather; but without any Valve. Another Tube e, is 
fitted on with a Valve that opens upwards. Now the 
Embolus being raiſed, the Water opens the firſt Valve c, 
and riſes into the Cavity of the Cylinder : And when the 
ſame Embolus is again depreſſed, the laſt Valve is open- 
ed c, and the Water driven out thro' the Tube. 
This 1s the Pump uſed among the Antients, and that 
from which both the others are deduced. Sir S. Mor- 
land has endeavoured to increaſe its Force, by leſſen- 
ing the Friction, which he has done to good Effect, in- 
ſomuch as to make it work without almoſt any Friction 
at all. —— . — „ 


Note, That the other Pumps I have mention'd, are only 
uſed in Ships; and thereſore Ill give the Deſcription 


thereof in my Treatiſe of Naval Architecture, under 
the Letter N. , 


Galileus was the firſt who Stored that this Aſcent 


of Water into the Pump was not to be attributed ro Na- 
ture's Abhorrence of a Vacuum. 
"ut de exceedingly rarified z ſo that being no longer a 


In the Year 1643, Torrellius made an Experimen 
| G g g which 
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which ſupported Gallilens's Syſtem, That the Aſcent of of Force, therefore, it will raiſe new Water into the 
the Water was to be attributed to the ſuperincumbent Air. ſhorter Leg; which new Water cannot make its Wa 
He cauſed-to be made, for that Purpoſe, a Glaſs-Tube, but by protruding the firſt before it. By this Means . 
four Feet long, and open only at one End, which he Water is continually driven out at the longer Leg 
filled with Quick: ſiver, and ſtopping the Aperture with as it is continually raiſed by the ſhorter, 
his Finget, he inverted the Tube into a Vaſe where But Molſius, and ſome other Authors aſſert, that the 
there was Quick- ſilver likewiſe; and then the Quick-ſil- Water continues to flow through the Sipbon, even 
ver remain'd ſuſpended in the Tube, to the Alritude of when placed under a Receiver, and the Air exhauſteq 
27 Ounces or Inches, and more. | from it. The Reaſon of this, if it be true, is very dif. 
This ſame Experiment was often repeated in the Year ficult to account for. Some will have 'it, that there is 
1644, by F. Marinus Marſene, a Cordelier of the Con- ſtill Air enough left in the evacuated Receiver, to raiſe 
vent of Paris, And it was afterwards agreed by all Phi- the. Water to an Inch or two; but as both Mercury and 
loſophers, that ſuch Phoenomenon was to be attributed to Water, are found to fall entirely out of the T; orricellian 
the Weight of the ſuper-incumbent Air. Tube, in vacuo ; the Preſſure of the thin remaining Air 
But we are more indebted for this curious Diſcovery, can never be the Cauſe of the Aſcent, both of Mercury 
to the Induſtry and Labours of Mr. Paſchal, than to any and Water, in the leſs Leg of the Siphon. 
Body elſes, For this excellent Man ſpent the whole Year Hence as the Height of the Siphon is limited to 37 
1646, in reviſing and perfecting this Experiment of Foot; for this only Reaſon, that Air cannot raiſe Water 
Torrellius. And having been informed in 1647, that higher; it does not appear, whether or no we are 
the ſame Torrellius ſuſpected that the Air was ponderous, in the Right in rejecting Hero's Method of carrying 
he preſently thought that he was very well founded in Water, by Means of a Siphon, over the Tops of Moun. 
his Suſpicion, which he endeavour'd to confirm by a very tains into an oppoſite Valley. For Hero only orders the 
- curious Experiment. Therefore, towards the End of Aperture of the Siphon to be ſtopped, and Water to be 
the ſame Year, he wrote to Francis Perier, on that im- poured through. a Funnel into the Angle, or Meeting of 
portant Subject; and the Year following, 1648, made the Legs, till the Sipbon be full; when ſhutting the 
that famous Experiment, known at preſent throughout Aperture in the Angle, and opening the other two, the 
the whole learned World, on the higheſt Mountain of Au- Water will continue to flow. Now if only there needs 
vergne, called Le Puy de domme. | Air, for the firſt Riſe of the Water into the leſs Leg, not 
He took two Glaſs-Tubes of the ſame Bigneſs, and for the Continuance of the Motion; it were poſſible to 
about four Foot long, which having filled with Quick- raiſe the Water much higher than the Height of the 
ſilver, and inverted into a Veſſel, where there was Atmoſphere would carry it. ER Nerf 
likewiſe Quick-filver ; he obſerved that the Quick-filver The real Cauſe, therefore, of this extraordinary, 
at the Foot of the Mountain, remain'd ſuſpended at the though very well known Phœnomenon, needs ſome fur- 
Altitude of 26 Ounces or Inches, and 3 Lines, in one of ther Diſquiſition. This is certain, that a Siphon once 
| thoſe Tubes; and that in the other, which was placed ſet a running, will perſiſt in its Motion, tho* removed 
at the Top of the faid Mountain, the Quick-ſilver re- into the moſt perfect Vacuum our Air-Pumps will make; 
mained ſuſpended at the Altitude of 23 Ounces 2 Lines; or if the lower Orifice of a full Siphon be ſhut, and the 
whereby he diſcovered that the Air was leſs ponderous whole be thus placed in a Receiver, with a Contrivance | 
on the Top, than at the Foot of the Mountain. Whence for opening the Orifice when the Air is exhauſted ; the 
it is concluded, that the Air gravitates; and that by his Water will be all emptied out of the Veſſel, as if it had 
Gravitation, may be explained the Phœnomena of the been in open Ai, © 
1 Pumps heretofore mentioned. II.h)his too is remarkable enough, that the Figure of the 
1 From the Pump I'll paſs to the Sip HN; which is a Siphon may be varied at Pleaſure, provided only the 
[| | crooked Tube, one Branch or Leg whereof is longer lower Orifice be below the Level of the Water to be 
h than the other; uſed in the raiſing of Fluids, emptying drawn up; but ſtill, the further it is diſtant from it, the 
faſter the Fluid will be carried off. And if, in the 
Courſe of the Flux, the higher Orifice be drawn 


of Veſſels, and in various hydroftatical Experiments. 


| Note, That the Word in the Original Greek vi, ſig- 


nifies ſimply Tube; whence ſome apply it to com- 
mon Tubes or Pipes. Woſfius particularly deſcribes 
two Veſſels, under the Name of Siphons; the one cy- 


out of the Fluid; all the Liquor in the Siphon vil 
go out at the lower Orifice; that in the longer 


Leg, dragging, as it were, that in the ſhorter Leg 


lindrical in the Middle, and conical at the two Ex- * 8 filled Sipbon be ſo diſpoſed, as that both Ori- 
tremes; the other globular in the Middle, with fices be in the fame horizontal Line, the Fluid vil 
| two narrow Tubes fitted to it, axis-wiſe ; both. remain pendant in each Leg, how unequal ſoever the 
f ſerving to take up a Quantity of Water, Se. and Length of the Legs may be. Fluids, therefore, in 
to retain it —  Siphons, ſeem, as it were to form one continued Bo- 
There is not a more uſeful and celebrated Sipbon than dy; ſo that the heavier Part deſcending like a Chain, 
this. A crooked Tube is provided of ſuch a Length, pulls the lighter after it. Obſerving, beſides, that the 
and with ſuch an Angle, that as when the Orifice is placed Water will flow out, even thro* a Sipbon that is inter- | 
on an horizontal Plane, the Height may not exceed 30 rupted, by having the Legs join'd together, by a much | 
ſuffices. If now the leſſer Arm be immerged in Water, The moſt extraordinary Machine of this Kind, is the 
or any other Liquid, and the Air be ſucked out of ir by Machine of Virtemberg, becauſe it performs divers 


an Aperture made for that Purpoſe, till the Liquor fol- Kinds which the common Siphon will not reach; e. G. f 
low); the Liquor will continue to flow out of the Veſ- in this, tho* the Legs be in the ſame Level, yet the | 
ſel, through the Tube, as long as the Aperture is under Water riſes up in the one, and deſcends through the | 
the Surface of the Liquor. Inſtead of ſucking out the other: The Water riſes, even tho? the Aperture of ; 
Air, the Event will be the ſame, if the Siphon be at firſt fi- leſs Leg be only half immerged : The Siphon has its E, ; 
led with the Fluid, and the upper Aperture ſtopped with fect after continuing dry a long Time: Either of the + 

the Finger, till the lower be immerged. | Apertures being open'd, the other remaining ſhut for a 
The Truth of the Phœnomenon is known by Abun- whole Day, and then open'd, the Water flows out ® 

dance of Experiments; nor is the Reaſon of Part of it uſually. Laſtly, the Water riſes and falls indifferently, 
far to ſeek. In ſucking, the Air in the Tube is rarified, thro' either Leg. — — 
and the Equilibrium deſtroy'd, conſequently the Water The Project of this Siphon, was laid by * 
muſt be raiſed into the leſſer Leg, by the perponderating Pelletier, and executed at the Expence of Prince Fre / 
I 


| 
| 
| Foot. For common Uſes, a Foot, or half a Foot high bigger Tube full of Air. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Preſſure of the Atmoſphere. | | rick Charles, Adminiſtrator of Virtemberg, by his wo 

The Sipbon being thus filled, the Atmoſphere preſſes thematician Shabackar, who made each Branch 20 Jew 

equally on each Extremity thereof; ſo as to ſuſtain an 100g; and 18 Foot apart: The Diſtinction thereof " 
| equal Quantity of Water in each Leg: But the Air not deſcribed by Reiſelius, the Duke's Phyſician. Top 
| | being able to ſuſtain all the Water in the longer Leg, Occaſion to M. Papin to invent another, that di ud 
unleſs it exceeds 32 Foot in Height; it will be more than ſame Things, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tran f 

able to ſuſtain that in the ſhorter Leg: With the Exceſs tions; and which Rei/elius, in another Paper 5 - 
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Note, 


 HYDROSTATICKS. 


Cranſactions, ingenuouſly owns to be the very ſame with 
chat of Wirtemberg. | 3 
The moſt conſiderable Machine of Hyarauticks ; the 
moſt agreeable to the Sight, and moſt diverting, is the 
© 8 r 
eee a FoUNT An, is a Machine, or Contri- 


vance, whereby Water is ſpouted or darted up, called 
alſo Jet d eau. 


Note, That M. Mariotte ſwews, that a Jet d can will 
7 


iſe Water ſo high as its Reſervoir, but always 
fall N it by a Space, which is a ſubduplicate 
Ratio of that Height. He ſhews, likewiſe, that if a 
greater Jet branch out into many ſmaller ones, or be 


* Jiftributed thro! ſeveral Jets, the Square of the Dia- 


ain Pipe, muſt be proportion'd to the 

Sun do. Fe p of its Racks, and that if 

the Reſervoir be 52 Foot high, and the Adjutage half 

an Inch in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be three 

Inches in Diameter. | | | 


There are divers Kinds of artificial Fountains, ſome 


1 ded on the Spring, or Elaſticity of the Air; and o- 
= on the Preſſure or Weight of the Water, &c. the 


Structure of each hereof, being entertaining and curious, 
and affording a good Illuſtration of the Doctrine of Hy- 
draulicks, ſhall be here explained ; beginning by the 
Conſtruction of an artificial Fountain, playing by the 
Spring or Elaſticity of the Air. * | 


For the Conſtruction of that Kind of artificial Foun- 


din, a Veſſel proper for a Reſervoir as A B, of Metal, 
Glaſs, or the like, is provided; ending in a ſmall Neck c 
a-top. Through this Neck a Tube is put c a, traverſing 
the Neck of the Veſſel, till its lower Orifice 4, nearly, 


but not abſolutely, reach the Bottom of the Veſſel; the 


Veſſel being firſt half filled with Water. The Neck 
is ſo contrived, as that a Syringe, or condenſing Pipe may 
be ſcrewed upon the Tube; by Means whereot a large 
Quantity of Air may be intruded through the Tube into 
the Water; out of which it will diſengage itſelf, and 
emerge into the vacant Part of the Veſſel, and lie over 


the Surface of the Water CD. „ 
Now the Water here contain'd, being thus preſſed by 


the Air, which is, e. gr. twice as denſe as the external 
Air; and the elaftick Force of Air being equal to its 
gravitating Force, the Effect will be the ſame as if 
the Weight of the Column of Air over the Surface of 
the Water, were double that of the Column preſſing in 
the Tube; ſo that the Water muſt of Neceſſity ſpout 
up through the Tube, with a Force equal to the Ex- 
ceſs of Preſſure of the included, above that of the 
external Air. 77 IF, | 
But if our artificial Fountain is to play by the Preſſure 
of the Water, we muſt ſearch a Reſervoir of Water in 


a Place conſiderably higher than that where the Foun- 


tain is to be (whether that Reſervoir have been oops 
there by Nature; or whether it have been raiſed for the 
Purpoſe by a proper Engine, as a Pump, Siphon, ſpiral 
Screw, or the like) having found ſuch Reſervoir, we'll 
lay vertical Tubes for the Water to deſcend through 
and to theſe vertical Tubes, fit other horizontal ones 
under Ground, to carry the Water to the Place where the 


Fountain is to play. Laſtly, from theſe horizontal 


Tubes, we'll erect other vertical ones, by Way of Ad- 
jutages, Jets, or Spouts; their Altitude being much leſs 

that of the Tubes whereby the Water was carried 
to the horizontal ones. Then will the Water, by the 
Preſſure of the ſuperincumbent Column, be ſpouted up 


at theſe Jets; and that to the Height or Level of the Wa- 


tr in the Reſervoir; and thus howſoever any of the 
Tubes be bent or incurvated. 

Thus may Water be ſpouted to any given Height at 
Pleaſure: The Tubes may be ſo proportioned, as to 
Neld any given Quantity of Water, in a given Time; 
or ſeveral Tubes of the ſame Fountain, may be made to 
yeld Water in any given Ratio; or laſtly, different 
Tubes may project the Water to different Altitudes. 


That theſe aerial or aquatick Fountains, may be 
applied in various Manners ; ſo as to exhibit various 

PPearances; and from theſe alone ariſes the greateſt 
Part of our artificial Water-works, which ſo agreeably 
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ſtnke the Sight, that the Deſcription of ſome of them, 
muſt be very entertaining; therefore, : | 
I'll begin by the Deſcription of an artificial Fountain, 
which ſpouts the Water in various Directions; ſuppoſing, 
firſt, the vertical Tube or Spout in which the Water 
raiſes, to be I L (fig. 31.) into this are to be fitted ſeve- 
ral other Tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique ; ſome 
inclining, others reclining, as MN, OP, QR, e. 
Then all the Water will retain the Direction of the Aper- 
ture through which, it is ſpouted, that iſſuing through I, 
will riſe perpendicularly ; and that through MN, OP, 
QR, will deſcribe Arches of different Magnitudes, and 
tending different Ways. : $45 
Or thus; ſuppoſe the vertical Tube MN (fig. 32.) 
through which the Water riſes, to be ſtopped a-top, as 
in M; and inſtead of Pipes or Jets, let it be only perfo- 
rated with little Holes all round, or only half its Surface, 
then will the Water ſpin forth in all Directions, through 
the little Apertures, and to a Diſtance proportional to the 
Height of the Fall of the Water : And hence if the Tube 
MN, be ſuppoſed the Height of a Man, and be furniſhed 
with an Epiſtonium, or Cock, at P; upon opening the 
Cock, the Spectators dreaming of no ſuch Matter, will be 


covered with a Shower, obſerving, however, that the 


Diameter of the Apertures, through which the Water is 


emitted, muſt be conſiderably leſs than thoſe Tubes in 


which the Water is brought; leſt the Reſiſtance of the 
Air, and other Impediments, break the Force of the 
Water, | FC | 

We'll exhibit next, a Fountain playing by the Draught 
of the Breath; in ſuppoſing R S (fig. 32.) to be a Glaſs, 
or metalline Sphere, wherein is fitted a Tube TV, hav- 
ing a little Orifice in T, and reaching almoſt to V, the 
Bottom of the Sphere ; if now the Air be ſucked out of 


the Tube T V, and the Orifice T be immediately im- 


merged under cold Water, the Water will aſcend thro? 
the Tube into the Sphere. Thus procceeding by re- 
peated Exſuctions, till the Veſſel be above half full 


of Water, and then applying the Mouth to T, and 


blowing Air into the Tube ; upon removing the Mouth, 
the Water will ſpout forth. Or, if the Sphere be put 
into Water, the Air being thereby rarified, will make 
the Water ſpout as before. This Fountain is called 
Pila Heronis, or Hero's Ball, from the Name of its In- 

N W 95 | BY 


To make a Fountain, the Stream : whereof riſes, and 
plays thro" @ Braſs Ball; we muſt provide a hollow Braſs 


Ball B (fig. 33.) made of thin Plate, that its Weight 
may not be too great for the Force of the Water; 
and make the Tube DE, through which the Water 
riſes, exactly perpendicular to the Horizon, Then the 


Ball being laid in the Bottom of the Cup or Baſon F, 
will be taken up in the Stream, and ſuſtain'd at a con- 
ſiderable Height, as B; alternately vibrating, or playing 


up and down, Hence as the Figure of the Ball contri- 
butes nothing to its reciprocal Riſe and Fall; any other 
Body, not too heavy, may be ſubſtituted in lieu thereof, 
e. gr. a Bird with its Wings ſtretched forth 
Note, That it is neceſſary the Ball, when on the 
Deſcent, ſhould keep the ſame preciſe - Perpendi- 


_ cular, wherein it roſe (ſince otherwiſe it would 


miſs the Stream, and fall downright) and that ſuch 


a Fountain ſhould only be played in a Place free from 
Wind. | | 


For the Conſtruction of a Fountain, which ſpouts Wa- 
ter in Form'of a Shower ; to the Tube wherein the Wa- 
ter is to riſe, we muſt fit a ſpherical, or lenticular 
Head 1, 2, (fig. 34.) made of a Plate of Metal, and 
perforated a-top with a great Number of little Holes: 
The Water riſing with Vehemence towards 1, 2, will 
be there divided into innumerable little Threads, and af- 
terwards break, and diſperſe into the fineſt Drops. 
| To make a Fountain, which ſpreads the Water in Form 
of a Table Cloth; we muſt folder to the Tube HI, 
(fig. 35.) two ſpherical Segments K L, almoſt touching 
each other ; with a Screw M, to contract or amplify the 
Interſtice or Chink at Pleaſure. Others chuſe to make 
a ſmooth, even Cleft, in a ſpherical or lenticular 
Head fitted upon the Tube, The Water ſpouting 
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through the Chink, or Cleft, will expand itſelf in Note alſo, That the modern Phile 


Manner of a Cloth. Fo. 

Since Water may be derived or conveyed by Tubes in 
any Situation, and always retains the Direction of the 
Apertures, artificial Fountains may be made wherein the 
Water ſpouts out of the Figures of Men and other Animals; 
by incloſing Tubes within the Figures of Men or other 


Animals, having their Orifices in thoſe Parts, whence 


the Waters are to ſpout forth. From the Principles hi- 
therto laid down, it will be very eaſy to deduce what- 
ever relates to the Furniture of Fountains ; and the va- 
rious Forms Water may be 2 by their Means; all 
depending on the Magnitude, Figure, and Direction of 
the Adjutages or Apertures. 

To make a Fountain, which when it has done ſpouting, 
may be turned like an Hour Glaſs ; we muſt provide two 


Veſſels, PQ and RS (fig. 36.) which ſhould be ſo 


much the bigger, as the Fountain is to play the longer 
and placed at ſo much the greater Diſtance from each 
other T V, as the Water is deſired to ſpout the higher. 


Then XV Z, which is a crooked Tube, muſt be furniſhed 


with a Cock in Z; and ABC, another bent Tube, fur- 
niſhed with a Cock in B. In F G, are to be other leſſer 
Tubes, open at both Ends, and reaching near the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel R S, and PQ, to which the Tubes 


TV and Qs, are likewiſe to reach. If now the Veſ- 
ſel PQ be filled with Water, it will deſcend through the 
Tube IX, and upon opening the Cock Z, will ſpout up 


near to the Height of G: And after its fall again, will 


ſink through the little T ube F, into the Veſſel RS, and 


expel the Air through the Tube E D. At length, when 


all the Water is emptied out of the Veſſel PQ; by 
turning the Machine upſide down, the Veſſel RD will 


be the Reſervoir, and make the Water ſpout up thro' 


the Cock Z. Hence if the Veſſel PQ and RS, con- 


tain juſt as much Water as will be ſpouted up in an 
Hour's Time ; we ſhall have a ſpouting Clepſydra, or 


Water Clock, which may be divided or graduated into 


Quarters, Minutes, Cc. 0 e 
An artificial Fountain may alſo be conſtructed, which 
begins to play upon the lighting of Candles, and ceaſes as 


| they go out; by providing two cylindrical Veſſels x 2, 
3 4, (fig. 37.) and connecting them by Tubes, open 
at both Ends 5 6, 2 7, Sc. ſo that the Air may de- 
ſcend out of the higher into the lower. To. the 


Tubes ſoldering Candleſticks 8, &c. and to the hollow 
Cover of the lower Veſſel 3 4, fitting a little Tube or 


let 9 10, furniſhed with a Cock, and reaching almoſt 
to the Bottom of the Veſſels. In 11 we'll make an 
Aperture, furniſhed with a Screw, whereby Water may 


be pour'd into. 3 4. Then upon lighting the Candles 


8, Sc. the Air in the contiguous Tubes becoming 


rarified thereby ; the Water will begin to ſpout thro' 


9 IO, 


Buy the fame Contrivance, a.Statue can be made to 
ſhed Tears upon the Preſence of the Sun, or the light- 
ing of a Candle, Sc. All here requir'd being to lay 


Tubes, from the Cavity wherein the Air is rarified, 


to ſome other Cavities near the Eyes, and full of 
J 3 


Note, That an Hydraulick Machine has been invented 


to ſpout Water plentifully, on Purpoſe to extinguiſh 
Fire, and Conflagrations of Houſes; which Machine 


is called Hydronaſterium. We have ſeveral Contri- 
vances to this Effect. The firſt, and which is, 


as it were, the Baſis of the reſt, is a Pump incloſed 
in a Ciſtula, or wooden Vehicle filled with Water, 
and mounted on Wheels; the Pump being wrought 
with long Levers, which come out of the Ciſtula; 
and the Water it raiſes, directed to the Place, by 
| Means of a jointed Tube. The Dutch, and others, 
uſe a long flexible Tube of Leather, Sail Cloth, or 
the like, which they carry or conduct in the Hand, 
from one Room to another, as Occaſion requires; 
ſo that the Engine may be applied where the Danger 


is only within Side, and does not burſt out, to ex- 


poſe it to its external Action. To improve on 
this original Fire-Engine, they have ſince con- 
trived to make it yield a continual Stream; by 
ſubſtituting a forcing or preſſing Pump, in lieu of 
a ſucking Pump. 
1 


ofophers - | 

the Laws of the Motion of Fluids, by 1 

Gravity, along open Channels, as Rivers, og 
Part of Hydraulicks and Hydrotaticks ; and according 
conſider a River as a Stream of Water runni g by 7 

own Gravity, in a Channel open above ; e 
ing to bring the Motion and Flux of thoſe Streams * 


preciſe Laws; the Italian Authors having diſtinguiſh. 


ed themſelves therein; particularly S. Guglielmini wh. 
in his Treatiſe, Della natura de fumi, = #24 8 u 
following Obſervations. e e 


That Author ſays, that Rivers uſually have their 
Source in Mountains or Elevations of Ground; and 
that it is in their Deſcent from theſe, that they acquire 


the Velocity or Acceleration which maintains their 


future Current. That in Proportion as they advance fur. 
ther, this Velocity diminiſhes, by Reaſon of the conti. 


nual Friction of the Water againſt the Bottom and 


Sides of the Channel, of the various Obſtacles they meet 


withal in their Progreſs, and of their arriving at length 
in Plains, where the Deſcent is leſs, and their Inclination 
to the Horizon, of Conſequence, greater. Thus the 
Reno, a River of Italy, which gave Occaſion, in ſome 
Meaſure, to theſe Speculations, is found near its Mouth 

to have ſcarce a Deſcent of 52 Seconds. Ly 
It the acquir'd Velocity be quite ſpent through the 
many Obſtacles; ſo that the Current becomes hori- 
zontal; there will then nothing remain to Propagate the 
Motion, and continue the Stream, but the Depth, or 
the perpendicular Preſſure of the Water, which is al. 
ways proportional to the Depth. And happily for us, 
this Reſource increaſes, as the Occaſion for it increaſes: 
For in Proportion as the Water loſes of the Velocity ac- 
quired by the Deſcent, it riſes and. augments in Depth, 


The upper Parts of the Water of a River, and thoſe | 
at a Diſtance from the Banks, may continue to flow 
from the ſingle Cauſe or Principle of Declivity, how 


ſmall ſoever it be ; for not being detained by any Obſta- 


cle, the minuteſt Difference of Level, will have its Ef. 
fect : But the lower Parts, which roll along the Bottom, 


will ſcarce be ſenſible of ſo ſmall a Declivity, and only 


have what Motion they receive from the Preſſion of the 


ſuperincumbent Waters. | LS 0 
The natural Viſcidity and Coheſion of the Particles 
of Water, and that Implication, as it were, which they 
ſeem to have with one another, makes the lower, 
which are moved by Means of the Depth, carry along 
with them the upper, which in an horizontal Channel, 


would have no Motion at all; or in a Channel very lit. 


tle inclin'd, next to none. So that the lower, in this 
Caſe, communicate to the upper, a Part of the Motion 


they have received from the Preſſure of it. Hence 


by the Preſſure of it, frequently happens that the greateſt 
Velocity of a River is about the Middle of its Depth; 
ſuch middle Parts having the Advantage of being 
preſſed with half the Depth of the River, and of be- 
ing free, at the ſame Time, from the Friction of the 


Bottom. | 


To find whether the Water of a River, almoſt hori- 
zontal, flows by Means of the Velocity acquired in its 
Deſcent, or by the Preſſure of its Depth; ſet up at 
Obſtacle perpendicular thereto : If the Water riſes and 


ſwells immediately againſt ſuch Obſtacle, it runs in 


Virtue of its Fall; or if it ſtops a little while, in Virtue of 
its Preſſion. | DE Ts 
Rivers, according to this Author, moſt commonly 
make their own Beds. If the Bottom have originally 
been a large Declivity; the Water, in Conſequence 
hereof, falling with a great deal of Force, will have 
ſwept away the moſt elevated Parts of the Soil, and 
carrying them lower down, will gradually render the 


Bottom horizontal ; where the Stream 1s ſwifteſt, there 


will the Earth be moſt dug up, and conſequently there 


the greateſt Cavity will be made. 


The Water having made its Bed horizontal, becomes 
ſo itſelf, and conſequently rakes with the leſs Force a- 
gainſt the Bottom, till at length that Force becomes 
only equal to the Reſiſtance of the Bottom. The 
Bottom is now arrived at the State ot Perma ency, at 


leaſt for a conſiderable Time; and the longer, _ 


O 
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ing to the Quality of the Soil,” Clay and Chalk reſiſting 


* other Hand, the Water is continually gnawing 
„Heing off the Brims of its Channel; and this with 
and — Force, as by the Direction of its Stream, it im- 
une more particularly againſt them. By this Means 
f n wt A continual Tendency to render them parallel to 
3 Courſe; and when it has arrived as near that as 
bee Coe it ceaſes to have any Effect that Way. At 
5 3 Time that it has thus rectified its Edges, it has 


enlarged its own Bed; that is, has loſt of its Depth, 


and conſequently of its Force and Preſſure : This it con- 


crinues to do, till there is an Equilibrium between the 


zorce of the Water, 8 
3 which they will remain without further Mutation, 


And it is evident from Experience, that theſe Equili- 
| briums are all real, inaſmuch as we find the Rivers on- 
dug and widen'd to a certain Pitch. | 
Ihe very Reverſe of all theſe Things happens alſo on 
ſome Occalions. Rivers, whoſe Waters are thick and 
muddy, . raiſe their Bed by letting Part of the heteroge- 
neous Matters, contained in them, fall to the Bottom. 
They alſo contract their Banks by a continual Oppoſition 
of the ſame Matter, in bruſhing over them. This Matter 
being thrown aſide, far from the Stream of Water, 
might even ſer ve, by Reaſon of the Obſcureneſs of the 
Motion, to form new Banks. 
Now theſe oppoſite Effects ſeem almoſt always to 
concur,” and are differently combined, according to the 
Circumſtances 3 whence it is very difficult judging of 
the Reſult, Yet muſt this Combination be known very 
accurately, before any Meaſures can be taken about Ri- 
vers, eſpecially as to the diverting their Courſes. The 
Lamona, which empried itſelf into the Po, being turn'd 
another Way to make it diſcharge itſelf into the Adria- 
tick, was ſo alter d, and its Force fo far diminiſhed, that 
its Waters were left to themſelves, that it raiſed its Bed 
a great Height, by continual Depoſitions of Mud; till 
it became much higher than the Po, in its utmoſt Ac- 
eretions, and needed very high Banks or Dykes, to keep 
it from overflowing. | GORE . 

A little River may be received into a large one, 
without either augmenting its Width or Depth. This 
ſeeming Paradox ariſes hence, that the Addition of the 
little River, may only go towards moving the Waters, 
before at reſt, near the Banks of the large one, and thus 
augmenting the Velocity of the Stream, in the ſame Pro- 
portion as it does that of the Quantity of Water. Thus 
the Venetian Branch of the Po, ſwallowed up the Ferrareſe 
Branch, and that of the Panaro, without any Enlarge- 
ment of its own Dimenſions. The ſame may be con- 
cluded proportionably of all other Acceſſions to Ri- 
vers; and in the general of all new Augmentations of 

Water. A | RED 
A River offering to enter into another, either per- 
pendicularly, or in an oppoſite Direction, will be di- 


verted by Degrees from that Direction, and obliged to 


make itſelf a new and 
Mouth, 5 | | | 
The Union of two Rivers into one, makes it flow 
the ſwifter; by Reaſon in lieu of the Friction of four 
Shoars, they have only two to ſurmount, and that the 
Stream being farther diſtant from the Banks, goes on 
with the leſs Interruption; beſides, that a great Quan- 


more ealy Bed towards the 


mo 
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and the Reſiſtance upon its Banks, 


tom, is called the Section 


continually diminiſhed, _ 
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tity of Water, moving with a greater Velocity, digs 
deeper in the Bed, and of Courſe retrenches of its for- 
mer Width. Hence, alſo, it is, that Rivers, by being 
united, take up leſs Space on the Surface of the Earth, 
and are more advantageous to low Grounds, which 
diſcharge their ſuperfluous Moiſture into them, and 
have likewiſe leſs Occaſion for Dykes, to prevent their 
over flowing. 7 5 SON. 
Theſe Advantages are ſo conſiderable, that S. Gugliel- 
mini thinks them worthy of Nature having had a View 
to them, in her contriving to make the Confluence o 
Rivers ſo frequent as we find them. | 


To determine more preciſely the general Laws of the 
Motion of Rivers, it may be obſerved, that a River is 
faid to remain in the ſame State, or to be in a-permanent 
State, when it flows uniformly, ſo as to be always at the 


_ fame Height in the fame Place: And that a Plane, 


which cutting a River is Mop many to the Bot- 

a River. Hence when 2 
River 1s terminated by flat Sides, parallel to each other, 
and perpendicular to the Horizon, and the Bottom alſo 
is a Plane, either horizontal or inclin'd, the Section of 
the River, with theſe three Planes, makes right Angles, 
and is a Parellelogram. | de 


Now in every River that is in a permanent State, the 
ſame Quantity of Water flows in the ſame Time, 


thro* every Section; for unleſs there be in every Place as 
great a Supply of Water, as what runs from it, the Ri- 
ver will not remain in the ſame State. This will hold 
good whatever be the Irregularity of the Bed or Channel, 
from which in other Reſpects ſeveral Changes in the Mo- 
tion of the River may ariſe : For Example, a greater 
Friction in Proportion to the Inequality of the Channel. 

The Irregularities in the Motion of a River, may be 
infinitely varied, nor can any Rules be given to ſettle 
them. To aſcertain their general Courſe, all I ari- 
ties muſt be ſet aſide; only the general Tenor or Flux 
be conſidered. —_—_— then the Water to run in a re- 


_ gular Channel, without any ſenſible Friction, and that 


Channel is terminated with Plane Sides, parallel to-one 
another, and vertical; and alſo that the Bottom is a Plane, 
and inclined to the Horizon; the ſame Quantity of Wa- 


ter flowing through every Section, the Open of the 
Water, as you recede from the Head of the River, is 


To determine the Veloci of the Water in different 


Places; ſuppoſe the Aperture of the Channel to be ſhut 


up with a Plane; if there be a Hole made in the Plane, 


the Water will ſpout the faſter through the Hole, as the 


Hole is more diſtant from the Surface of the Water; and 
the Water will have the ſame Celerity that a Body falling 
from the Surface of the Water, to the Depth of the Hole 
below it, would acquire: All which ariſes from the Preſ- 


ſure of the ſuperincumbent Water. There is the ſame 


Preſſure, i. e. the ſame moving Force, when the Obſta- 
cle is taken away, upon which every Particle of Water 
enters into the Channel with the Celerity a Body would 
acquire in falling ſrom the Surface of the Water to the 
Depth of the Particle. This Particle is moved along in 
an inclined Plane in the Channel, with an accelerated 


Motion; and that in the ſame Manner, as if falling ver- 


tically, it had continued its Motion to the ſame Depth, 
below the Surface of the Water in the Head of the 
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IANSENISM, is the Doctrine of Cornelius Jan- 
ſenius, Biſhop of Zyres in Flanders, with Relation to 
Grace and Free-Will. | . | 
This Doctrine made no great Noiſe in the World, till 
after the Death of its Author, in 1638; when Framond 
and Calenus his Executors, publiſhed his Book, entitled 
Auguſtinus, in three Volumes, Folio, printed at Louvain, 
m 1640; the firſt Tome whereof contains a Diſcourſe 
aganſt Pelagianiſin; and the ſecond divers Treatiſes of 
Reaſon ; the Uſe of Authority in theological ' Mat- 
ders; the State of Innocence; fall of Nature by Sinz; 
Grace, Sc. Vol. II. | 


E NI A. 


From theſe ſeveral Treatiſes, were formed, by the Bi- 
ſhops of France, the five famous following Propoſitions. 
I. Some Commands of God are impoſſible to 
righteous Men, even though they endeavour with all 
their Powers to accompliſh them : The Grace being 
wanting, by which they ſhould be enabled to perform 
them. | e | 

II. In the State of corrupted Nature, a Man never re- 
fiſts inward Grace, | h OM 
III. To Merit or Demerit in the preſent State of cor- 
rupt Nature, it is not requifite a Man ſhould have that 
H h h Liberty. 
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Liberty which excludes Neceſlity : That which excludes 


Conſtraint, is ſufficient. . 


IV. The Semipelagians admitted the Neceſſity of in- 
ward Preventing Grace to each Act in particular, and 
even to the Beginning of Faith; but they were Hereticks, 
in regard they aſſerted, that this Grace was ſuch, as 
that the Will of Man might either reſiſt or obey it. 

V. It is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Christ 
died or ſhed his Blood for all Men in general. 

Theſe five Propoſitions were condemned by the 
Popes Urban VIII. Innocent X. Alexander VII. and Cle- 
ment IX. 

Thoſe who followed this Doctrine, and maintained it 
with Obſtinacy were called Janſeniſts; whether they 
aſſerted that the five Propoſitions were ſound and ortho- 
dox, as they did before they were ſo often, and fo ſo- 


| lemnly condemned: or that they were evil and heretical, 


in the Senſe wherein the Church has condemned them; 
but that this Senſe is not that of Janſenius, whence that 
famous Diſtinction between the Right and the Fact, 
which occaſioned ſo long and fo warm Diſputes, eſpe- 
cially in the Gallican Church. | 1 055 
As to the aſſerting and maintaining that the five Pro- 
poſitions were ſound and orthodox, the Anti- Janſeniſts 
pretended, that it was deſtroying entirely the Free- Will, 
and admitting no other Grace, but the efficacious by it- 


ſelf; that it was approving the Doctrine of Luther and 


Calvin, fulminated againſt in the Council of Trent; accuſing 


God of Injuſtice, to command us Things, which he 


knew are not in our Power to accompliſh without his di- 


vine Aſſiſtance, and refuſing us that Aſſiſtance : Of a 


cruel Partiality, in having created ſome of us to eternal 

Damnation, ſince Chriſt's Death could have ſaved us all, 

and yet he was not dead for all. We 
But to underſtand well the State of this Affair, and 


the Difference between the Sentiment of the Janſeniſts, 
and that of the Roman Catholick Church, on the Doc- 


trine of Grace, T'll give here a Treatiſe of Grace, be- 
ginning by its Definition. 5 | 


_ GRACE, is a Gift given gratis by the Creator, with- 


out any Merit, on the Part of the Creature, otherwiſe 


Grace were not Grace, ſays St. Paul, Rom. xi. Whence 
we read in St. Auguſtin, lib. de nat. & grat. c. 4. That 
Grace, without which neither Infants nor Adults can be 


ſaved, is not given to Merits, but gratis, therefore it is 
called Grace. FFC | 85 
There are divers Acceptations of Grace taken in gene- 


ral, in the Scripture, and in the Doctrine of the Fathers. 


1. It is taken for Dilection, or that Love beſtowed by 
Somebody, without any Regard to Merit. 2. For all 
Gifts which are the Effects of that Love. 3. For Gra- 
titude, or Compenſation of a Gift thus given. 
Grace, conſidered in the aforeſaid ſecond Manner, 
can be taken beſides in three other different ones. — 
1. For any Gift, even a natural one given gratis. — 
2. For any ſupernatural gratuite Gift, abſtracted from 


the Merits of Chriſt. —3. For any ſupernatural gratuite 


Gift, given in View of the Merits of Chriſt. | 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. that Grace is taken for Di- 
leftion, or that Love beſtowed gratis. From its being 


taken in that Manner Geneſ. vi. where Noah is ſaid to 


have found Grace in the Eyes of the Lord; that's to ſay, 
found the Benevolence and Love of God, which is an 
inexhauſtible Source of all the Bleſſings and Gifts which 
God beſtows gratuitely. For the Apoſtle writes to the 
Philippians, that his Mercy and good Will work in us 


both to do and to will, of his good Pleaſure, To which 
may be added, that that Quality whereby a Perſon gains 
the Love of another, is often called Grace. Whence 


the bleſſed Virgin is called full of Grace, Luke i. i. e. 


- gracious and amiable, | | 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that Grace is taken 


ſometimes, for hat Benefit or Gift given gratuitely by a 
Motive of Love; becauſe it is thus taken, 7ohn i. where 
it is ſaid, ht of his Fulneſs we have all received, and 
Grace for Grace; and commonly that Perſon is ſaid to 
do a Favour, who does not exact what he could exact, 
from him who receives that Favour, 
I prove the third Part, viz. that Grace is ſometimes 
taken for Gratitude or Compenſation of a Benefit, or Gift 
given gratuitely; becauſe it is taken thus, 2 Sam, ii. where 


David ſpeaks thus to the Men of Jabeſb- Gilead 
alſo will requite you this Kindneſs, becauſe © 
this Thing. . 1 | t 
I prove the fourth Part, viz. that Grace js, 
for any gratuite Benefit, even a natural one; — 22 
thus taken by St. Auguſt. Epiſt. gg. It is not ai 
Reaſon, ſays he, that it is ſaid that we are created 5 
Grace of God. And Serm. 1 1. he calls the Creation itſelf 
a Grace, and ſays, that he who was not a Man, has 
merited to be one. „ . 
I prove the fifth Part, viz, that Grace is alſo taken for 
a gratuite ſupernatural Gift, 1. e. for a Gift ſurpaſſing the 
Exigency of any Nature created, either abſtracted from the 
Merits of Chriſt, or not; becauſe it is taken in that 
Manner by the ſame St. Auguſtin, lib. de predeſt. ſang 
c. 31, where he ſays, that the Gifts firſt diſtributed to 
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the Angels, and to our firſt Parents were Graces , as he 
calls Graces thoſe Gifts given to the Man Chriſt, 55 | 


that Grace, ſays he, a Man is made from ibe Beginning of 

his Faith a Chriſtian, whereby is made from his Beginnin 

the Man Chri#. : e 
I prove the ſixth Part, viz. that Grace is alſo taten for 


any ſupernatural Gift, granted in View of the Merits of 
Chrift ; becauſe it is thus taken by the Apoſtle, Rom. in. 


Being juſtified gratuitely by his Grace, through the Redemp- 
_ tion that is in Feſus Chrift, This Acceptation of Grace is 
the ſtricteſt of all, and is agreeable to all Graces founded 


on the Merits, either habitual or actual. 


Note, That it is of Grace taken in this laſt Senſe, ti 
tend to ſpeak throughout the whole Courſe of this 
Treatiſe, i. e. as it is a gratuite ſupernatural Gift 


founded on the Merits of Chriſt : That this Gift i: 
created, and conſequently diſtinct from the increated 


Grace, which is God himſelf, who, by his Incarnation 


pre-obſerved. 
Grace may be defined, 4 created ſupernatural Gift, 


given gratuitely to intellectual Creatures, and appropriated 


to eternal Salvation. | | 5 

1. It is called a Gift, to expreſs the Genus in which 
the ſupernatural Grace agrees with the natural, heretofore 
mentionec. 5 | | 


2. Ir is called divine, becauſe it is from God, fir 


every good Gift, and every perfect Gift is from above, ſays 
St. Fames, c. I. and comes down from the Father of Lights, 
3. Ir is called ſupernatural, becauſe it is above all na- 


_ tural Faculty; whence it is neceſſarily required to be in- 


fuſed from God, according to this of P/alm Ixxxiv. The 
Lord will give Grace and Glory. 7 . 

4. It is ſaid, given to intellectual Creatures, becauſe it 
is only given to Angels and Wen. 


5. It is ſaid, given gratuitely, becauſe Grace is given, 
without a Debt from the Part of him who gives it, and 


without Merit, ſtrictly taken, from the Part of him who 
receives it. For Grace is given either to him who is not 
worthy or unworthy of it, as it was given to Angels, 


and to our firſt Parents in their Creation; or it is given 


to him who is poſitively unworthy of it, as it was given 
JJͤ . wo AS LTIDOS | 

6. It is ſaid, appropriated to Salvation, becauſe it Is 
given to help the intellectual Creature to operate her 


Salvation. = 


Mete, That I may be aſked, 1. Whether Grace, which 
have defined a gratuite Effect of the divine Will, be 

' ſomething permanent in the Soul, and inherent 10 it? 
I anſwer in the Affirmative, if it be meant of the 
habitual Grace, which is inſinuated by the Scripture, 
John xiv. where Jeſus Cbriſt ſays, that he with hö 
Father will dwell, viz. by Grace, in the Soul of him 
who keeps his Commandments. And we will come 
unto him, ſays he, and make our Mode with him. And 
likewiſe 1 John iii, where Grace is called Seed te- 
maining in him who is born of God. But in the Ne- 
gative, if it be a Queſtion of the a7ual Grace, whereby 
a Man is aſſiſted from God, when he is excited 10 
know, will, or do ſomething ; for Grace thus conſider- 
ed, is not a Quality but a Motion of the Soul, ſince 
according to the Maxims of Philoſophy, the Act of 
him that moves, is the Motion in him who is l 

3 ; 


has given himſelf to our Humanity; as Fll ſhew more 
at large in my Treatiſe of the Incarnation, Theſe | 


ay be aſked, F that Grace which is ſomething 
3 a Quality abe firft Species, Viz. an Ha- 
51? To which I anſwer, I. in the Affirmative either 
becauſe it has the Ratio of Quality, or becauſe it can- 
be recalled to any other Predicament. For, 1. it 

5 hot a Subſtance, it being neither Nature, nor Part of 


& is not a Quantity, ſince a Quantity only 
| 3 * 1 Tang and places the Part of a 
Body beyond the Parts, which Grace does not. g. It is 
= 1 Relation, either becauſe there is no Motion to- 
= "Js a Relation, and there is a Motion towards 
Gr ce. which in Juſtification is produced by itſelf ; 
"ends Relation gives not Operation, or is not 
or ds operating, as Grace is. 4. It is neither Action 
nor Paſſion becauſe thoſe two Accidents are ſomething 
ae er, 5 but the Grace meant here is ſomething 


1 2. That this Grace is referred to the firſt 


: ality, viz. Habit; though it be not an 
2 — — Fe hed. I prove the firtt Part, VIZ, 
That it is referred to the firſt Species of Quality, viz. 
| 70 Habit. For ſuppoſe that thoſe four Species of 
Quality be combined, VIZ, Diſpoſition and Habit, 
Power and Imbecility, patible Quality and Paſſion, 


thoſe combined Species, except to the firſt, and that 
to Habit; for, 1. It cannot be referred to Power, or 
to natural Imbecility; becauſe thoſe Qualities flow 
| from eſſential Principles, or from Nature's Boſom | 
where they are : But the Grace underſtood in this 


from God. 2. It can be referred neither to Paſſion 
or paſſible Quality, nor to Form or Figure; becauſe 
thoſe Qualities are Affections of the Body, not of the 
Soul; therefore ſuppoſe that the Grace meant here be 
Quality, it muſt rather be referred to the firſt Species 
of Quality, than to any of the others. I prove the 
ſecond Part, viz. that it has not the Ratio of an Habit 
properly ſo called, becauſe it is not immediately ap- 


tit produces in the Soul; and thus is a Diſpoſition to 
Glory, which is Grace conſummated : Which notwith- 
ſtanding, does not hinder it from being the active 


Grace which is in the Eſſence of the Soul, Virtues 


Action, in the ſame Manner thoſe ſame Powers flow 
from the Eſſence of the Soul, to be the Principles 
of Actions. N | 


Grace to Man, ſince it is certain that an actual Grace 
is ſufficient for a ſupernatural Act? To which I anſwer, 


ſupernatural A& ; bur that the habitual Grace is only 
given to an intellectual Creature, that ſhe may act con- 
naturally; which acts connaturally when ſhe acts by 


Grace given? I'll anſwer, that there are two different 
Opinions on that Subject. For ſome deny it, under 


fined by any Council, notwithſtanding the Council of 
Trent, where it is ſaid, that Grace and Charity is in- 


define whether it be inherent in the Manner of an Act, 


it, and with a greater Appearance of Reaſon; 


Grace. | | 
4. It is aſked, whether the ſanctifying Grace be 
and Hope? I anſwer in the Affirmative ; becauſe, 
1. As to the moral Virtues, there is not the leaſt room 


d immediately, as Grace does. 2. As to the theo- 
al Virtues of Faith and Hope, the Thing is clear, 
ule Grace being loſt, thoſe two Virtues cannot 

remain in the Sinner. A 

4 5. It is aſked, if the habitual Grace and Charity be 

be ſame Thing, or whether it is diſtinguiſhed from it, 
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Charity are expreſſed by different Terms. 


Form and Figure; it can be referred to neither off 


Place, is ſomething ſupernatural produced and infuſed 


ropriated to the Action, but to ſome ſpiritual Being 


Principle of a ſupernatural Operation, if not an im- 
mediate, at leaſt a remote one. Inaſmuch as from 


flow into its Powers, whereby it moves them to 


It may be aſked, 3. hy Cod gives an habitual 


That it is true, that an a#ual Grace is ſufficient for a 


a Form inherent to her. But if I be aſked, F it is an 
Article of Faith, that there is a certain permanent 


a Pretence that nothing of this has been expreſly de- 


ed, and inherent in the Heart; becauſe it does not 
or in the Manner of ſomething permanent. Others 
cauſe they imagine, that the Council of Trent, 
SA. 6. c. 11. is to be underſtood of the permanent 


Ciſtinguiſhed from the moral Virtues, and from Faith 


0 call it in queſtion : For thoſe Virtues do not regard 


: 21 1 f 
and in what Manner ? I anſwer, that it ſeems more 
probable, that the ſanctiſying habitual Grace is really. 


diſtinguiſhed from Charity. Which Anſwer I prove, 
1. From the Manner of ſpeaking of the Scripture 


which ſeems to diſtinguiſh between Grace and Cha- 


. rity, as between a Cauſe and its Effect, Rom. viii. The 


Charity of God is diffuſed in your Hearts by the holy 
Spirit who is given to you, And to the Galat. v. But 
the Fruit of the Spirit is Joy and Charity, &c. By the 
Name of -Spirit is underſtood there Grace, which has 
Charity for its Effect. 2. I prove it by the Manner 
of ſpeaking of the Councils, particularly thioſe of 
Vienna and Trent, Seſſ. 6. c. 11. where Grace and 
3. I prove 
it by the Manner of ſpeaking of the antient Fathers, 


particularly St. Denis, lib. de eccleſ. bierarch. c. 2. 


where he teaches, that as in natural Things it is firſt 
to be, then to operate; likewiſe we muſt be eſtabliſhed 


by Grace in a certain ſupernatural Being, before we 


can be capable to operate. He calls that ſupernatural 
Being a divine State, given to us by a ſpiritual Birth. 
Likewiſe St. Auguſtin, lib. de grat. chriſt. c. 30. where 


he makes Charity the Effect of Grace: I have never 
found, ſays he, in the Writings of Pelagius and Ce- 


leſtius, that they confeſſed as it ſhould be confeſſed, that 
Grace whereby we are juſtified, i. e. whereby the Chari- 


ty of God is diffuſed in our Hearts, be the holy Spirit 
Li ven to us. 4. I prove it by Reaſon, becauſe a Man 
ſhould be perfect in a ſpiritual Being, before he be 
diſpoſed by Virtue to operate ſupernaturally; as 


one muſt be perfect in a natural Being, before he 
receives a natural Virtue, ſince, according to the 
Maxims of Philoſophy, Virtue is the Diſpoſition of 


the Perfect, i. e. of a Thing perfect in its Being; and 


Charity being a Virtue, a Man muſt be perfect in a 


ſpiritual Being by Grace, before he receives Charity. 


d it is evident, that by Grace Man is eſtabliſned in 


ſome ſpiritual and natural Being, becauſe by Grace 


Man's Underſtanding is made Partaker of the divine 
Nature, as by Faith in this tranſitory World, and by 


a clear Viſion in Heaven, he is made Partaker of the 


divine Knowledge; and as the Will of Man is made 


Partaker by the Virtue of Charity, of the divine Love. 


Whence it is not ſurpriſing if we read in the Scripture, 
viz, 2 Pet. i. He has made you large and precious 
Promiſes, that by them you may become Partakers, of 
the divine Nature. Notwithſtanding that the Effects 
attributed to Grace, are alſo attributed to Charity. 


In the Scriptures, v. gr. 1. That it expells Sin, 


Luke i. A great Number of Sins are remitted to her be- 
' cauſe ſhe has loved much. 2. That it makes us beloved 
of God; Jobn iv. If any love me he will be loved by my 
Father. 3. That it makes us Sons of God; 1 John iii. 
Behold what manner of Love the Father has beftowed 
upon us, that we ſhould be called the Sous of God. 
4. That it be the Root of all good Works, 1 Cor. xiii. 
Charity ſuffers long, and is kind, &c. 5. That it is the 
Seed of eternal Life, James i. He hall receive the © 
Crown of Life, which the Lord has promiſed to them 
that love him. Notwithſtanding all this, ſay I, be- 
cauſe though the ſame Effect attributed to Grace be 
likewiſe attributed to Charity; it ſuffices that they are 
not attributed to both in the ſame Manner. For to 
run through all the Paſſages objected to me, it may 
be ſaid to the firſt, that the Remiſſion of Sins is at- 
tributed to Grace as to a Form, and to Charity as to a 
Diſpoſition: To the ſecond, that the Dilection of 
him who loves God, is not ſo much the Reaſon Why 
God loves, as vice verſa: To the third, that by the 
Charity which God has given us, muſt be underſtood 
an uncreated Charity, the Effect whereof is the Grace, 


whereby we are called the Sons of God: To the 


fourth, that Charity is ſaid to be the Root of all good 
Works, becauſe it is their neareſt and elicitive Princi- 

ple, and Grace the remote one, from which Chari 
flows, as Power from Eſſence: To the fifth and laſt, 
it may be ſaid, that Charity is not ſo properly called 
the Seed, as the Merit of eternal Life, ſince the Re- 
ward muſt anſwer the Merit. Grace ſhould rather be 
called the Seed; for Charity, ſays St. Thomas, could not 
be ſufficient to merit an eternal Good, if Grace was not 
preſuppoſed. Notwithſtanding, 2. What we ſee in the 
| 5 e Council 
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Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon. 5 
By the Scripture, making mention of the Promiſe, 


212 


Council of Trent, Seſſ. 6. c. 7. where the formal Ef- 
fect of Juſtification, which it attributes ſometimes to 
Grace, is alſo attributed to Charity; for after the Fa- 
thers of that Council have ſaid that we are juſtified | 
by the Juſtice of God; not by the Juſtice whereby him- 
ſelſ is juſt, but by that whereby he makes us juſt ; 
they add preſently, that this happens, when thro' the 
Merit of the Paſſion of Chriſt, God's Charity is diffu- 
| ſed by the Holy Ghoſt, in the Hearts of thoſe 
who are juſtified, and is inherent to them. Be- 
cauſe only the formal Effect of Juſtification, is at- 
tributed to Charity ; as to an inſeparable Companion 
of that Effect, or as to a Diſpoſition to it; but it is 
attributed to Grace, as to its formal Cauſe. Notwith- 
ſtanding, 3. what we read in St. Auguſtin, lib. de nat. 
& ral. c. ult. That Charity began, is a began Tuftice, 

' that Charity advanced, is an advanced Fuſtice ; and that 
à perfect Charity, is a perfect Juſtice. And conc. 26. 
in Pſalm 119. where he calls Juſtice or ſanctifying 
Grace, by the Name of Virtue. Becauſe Juſtice, in 


that Place, is not fo preciſely taken for the ſpecial Vir- 


tue of Charity, but rather for an Aſſemblage of all 


' Virtues; and the Senſe is, that he who has that 


Aſſemblage of all Virtues, is agreeable and accept- 
able to God. „ N 5 


At preſent PII treat of the Exiſtence and Subjef? of 


race; and aſk firſt, if there be ſuch a Grace as that 
above-mention'd, vz. A ſupernatural Gift, given gra- 


tuiteh to an intellectual Creature, and appropriated to 
eternal Salvation? Which Queſtion I anſwer in the At- 
firmative ; and which I prove by the Scripture, the 


and Gift of Grace, Pſalm xxvi. For the Lord will. give 


Grace and Glory. Zech. ii. Pl] pour upon the Houſe of 


David, and upon the Inhabitants of Jeruſalem, a Spirit 
of Grace, Of 2 Cor. ix. And God is able to make all 


Grace abound towards you. And Eph. ii. For by Grace 


are ye ſaved through Faith; and it is the Gift of God. 
By the Councils, not only by that of Palęſtina, and 


the four Africans, where the Pelagianiſm was con- 


demned; but likewiſe by that of Epheſis, and thoſe of 
„„ FVV 
By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Auguſtin, whoſe Wri- 
tings mention almoſt nothing elſe but the Exiſtence, Ef- 
fects, and Neceſſity of Grace. 5 . 
Buy Reaſon, becauſe as it is certain, that there is a ſu- 


pernatural End, viz. eternal Life; it muſt be equally 
certain, that there is a Means, which is ſuppoſed neceſ- 


ſary to obtain that End; which Means is Grace, with- 


cout which, no Body can obtain eternal Life; whence, as 
I have already obſerved, the eternal Life is called by the 


Fathers a conſummate Grace : All which is evident from 
the Scripture, Eph. i. where it is ſaid, that God has pre- 
deſtinated us unto the Adoption of Children, by Feſus Chrif# 
to himſelf, according lo the good Pleaſure of his Will. To 


the Praiſe of the Glory of Grace, wherein he has made us 


accepted in the Beloved: In whom we have Redemption, 
through his Blood, the Forgiveneſs of Sins, according to 


the Riches of his Grace. $ Vu 
The ſecond Queſtion is, F it be more probable that 


the Grace, eſpecially the ſanttifying, is in the Soul, as 


in a Subject, than in the Powers of the Soul? Which I 
anſwer, likewiſe, in the Affirmative; becauſe by that 


Grace we are regenerated into Children ; and as the Ge- 
neration is ſooner terminated to the Eſſence, than to 
the Powers; the Grace muſt be ſooner in the Eſſence of 
the Soul than in the Powers of the Soul. Whence it fo- 
lows, that Grace, viz. the habitual and juſtifying, re- 
ſides in the Soul as in a Subje& ; though thoſe 
who do not diſtinguiſh Grace from Virtue, think 
otherwiſe, GAPS 

It may be objected, 1. That Grace, according to St. 


Auguſtin, Hypognaſt. lib. 3. c. 11. is compared to Free- 


Will, as a Horſeman is compared to his Horſe; and as 
a Horſeman fits on his Horte, in the ſame Manner is 
Grace on the Free- Will. | W Re 

To this I anſwer, 1. That this Place can be under- 
ſtood of the actual Grace, which is as the directing to 
the directed. 2. That though this Place was even ſup- 
poſed to be underſtood of the habitual Grace, it would 


Note, That it may be aſked here, whether our Defi- 
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be of no Signification ; becauſe, although that / 
ſaid to reſide in the Eſſence of the Soul, prog 5 25 
je&, it may likewiſe be ſaid to reſide” on the Pia. 
Will, as the Soul is ſaid to reſide in the Faculti : 
1 . 3 £ 5 
It may be objected, 2. That in the Opini 
Anſelmus, lib. de concep. Virgin. c. 3. Sin nd uber hg 
15 Soul, 3 2 the Will; and therefore 
the Grace, which is called by the Name of Tuſtic. 3 
the Will as in a Subject. A 1 0 n 
I anſwer to this, that Sin, conſider'd as a bad Adio 
in the ſame Manner as Juſtice is conſidered as a 2 
one, reſides in the Will as in a Subje& ; but not, if on] 
conſider'd as depriving us of Grace: The Reaſon i 
that Privation and Form are in the fame Subject; there. 
fore as Grace is in the Eſſence of the Soul, likewiſe the 
1 of the ſame Grace is in the Eſſence of the 
oul. | 


Note, That the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians, have abſo. 
lutely denied the Exiſtence of Grace; and as J have 
enter'd into a particular Detail of their Errors, on this 

Subject, in my Treatiſe of Hergſies, it would be need. 
leſs to repeat here their Sentiments, ſince the Reader 
can have Recourſe to that Treatiſe. Therefore Þ | 
paſs to the next Diviſion of the ſupernatural Grace 
into that called in the Schools, gratum faciens, and 
gratis data, with their reſpective Subdiviſions. L 


The Grace, gratum faciens, is commmonly defined 
an internal, and ſupernatural Gift, given gratuitely to gy 
On Creature, to render him holy and agrecbl; 
to God. | | | . 

It is faid, 1. A Grace, or internal and ſupernatural 
Gift, as well to expreſs the Genus, which is common 
between it, and the Grace, gratis data; as to inſinuate, 
that our former Definition of Grace, can very well be 


applied to it. 

t is ſaid, 2. To render the Creature holy and agreeall: 
to God; to expreſs the Difference between the Grace, 
gratum faciens, and the Grace, gratis data. For by the 
next Propoſition it will appear, that the Grace, gratis 
data, is not ſo much given to render the Perſon who 
has it holy, as to procure the Salvation of others. 


tion of the Grace, gratum faciens, be agreeable both 
to the habitual and actual Grace? To which I anſwe, 
that it can be applied to both, though not in the 
ſame Manner; for it is the Property of both, to ren 
der the Soul holy, though with this Difference, that 

the habitual Grace renders an intelligent Creature hol 
formally, and the actual, efficiently only; in ſome oi 
_ theſe three Manners, viz, either diſpoſitively, in di 
poſing to Sanctity; or conſervatively, in preſerving 
the Holineſs; or directivey, in directing towards 
Deeds of Sanctity. | 


The Grace, gratis data, is commonly defined a ſup! 
natural Gift, given gratuitely to Man, and diretly appr. 
priated to the Salvation of another. „„ 
It is ſaid, 1. A ſupernatural Gift, as well to expreß 
the Genus which it has in common with the Grace, g's 
tum faciens; as to inſinuate, that the Definition of the 
ſupernatural Grace taken in general, can be applied to i. 
This Gift is ſo extremely ſupernatural, that it is above 
the Faculty of Nature, and the Merit of the Perſon. 

It is ſaid, 2. Directiy appropriated to the Salvation ' 
another, to ſhew the Difference between the Grace, Hd. 
tis data, and the Grace, gratum faciens. For it app 
from what has been ſaid, that the Grace, gratum facit 
firſt; and by itſelf, ordained for the Salvation of tc 
Perſon to whom it is given; and that the Grace, Hui 
data, is by itſelf, firſt, and dire&ly appropriated to the 
Salvation of another. As it is eaſily underſtood from 
the following Paſſages of the Scripture. 1 Epi 
Cor. 12. But the Manifeſtation of the Spirit is Side, 7 
every Man to profit withal, i. e. to our Neighbour. ar 
1 Epiſt. of Peter c. 4. As every Man has received * : 
Gift, even ſo miniſter the ſame one to another. W 0 
notwithſtanding, does not hinder, but that the G7" - 

ratis data, can, ſecondarily, be uſeful to the Perſon -— 
; it, eſpecially if he uſes it well, according to the 
poſitions required. ; | of 
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ſtion is, F the Grace, gratum faciens, 

on neue utes 455 ed into habitual and actual 

85 1 , And in what Manner both Graces are further ſub- 

W n 

ly deſign to mark, in this Place, the Di- 

Note, Dau of theſe two Sorts of Grace; 

3 the Explication of every Member to another 
Place; theſe pre- obſerv d, | 


That the Grace, gratum faciens, is very 
1238 Fae habitual 3 Becauſe that 
well ” 1 is into oppoſite Members, which are adequate 
1 hole divided, and have as great a Latitude as 
K. r ratum faciens itſelf; ſince there is no Grace, 
che p which could not be referred to one of 
atum th dividing Members ; for either the Grace, gra- 
theſe o. Vie formally fanRtifying, and this is habitual ; 
tum f mw effciently ſanctifying, and this is aFual., But 
| 9 AX 3 appear clearer, it is neceſſary to give here 
— Definition of both. * 
The habitual Grace, which is in the Manner of an 
Habit, or of a permanent Thing is commonly defined, 
natural Gift given gratuitely to an intelligent Crea- 
0 ſup e her permanently Companion of the divine 
_ formally holy agreeable to God, and proper for 
This Sort of Grace, is __ IG 
| read John xiv. If a Man loves me be will keep 
| 3 _—_ 8 love him, and We will 
* unto him, and make our Abode with bim. 
te afual Grace, which confiſts in Action and Mo- 
. and is commonly called a gratuite divine Motion, 
rene e on the Free Will, and reducing it from Power 
= f ural Att, and PET — with it, as ſome 
i inciple, or ſupernatural Influence. 
cf bac Benin, we may gather, that the Power 
is raig'd or elevated by the habitual Grace, and other in- 
uſed ſupernatural Habits z that it may be capable, 
aft primo, of ſupernatural Operations: But to operate 
actually, and to paſs from the Power to the ſecond Act, 
it wants ſpecial Succours, which ſhould move it to act. 
Fox as it cannot paſs to any natural Act, without the 


to Action, and operating the ſame Act with it 
wile it cannot paſs to a ſupernatural Act, without the 
| ſupernatural and actual Succours of Grace, whereby God 


pliſh a ſupernatural Good, 
Th . ; 

and — Becauſe the dividing Members have the 

fame Latitude as the whole divided. For there is no ha- 


Litual Grace, which is not referr d to one of theſe two 


which does not preſuppoſe any habitual Grace in the 
Subje&, but * — the intelligent Creature, 
from unjuſt, a juſt one, and thus is the firſt habi- 
tual Grace; or, is that which finds already in the Subject 
| an habitual Grace, and renders the intelligent Creature 
from formally juſt ſhe was already, ſtill more juſt, more 
_ agreeable to God, and more proper for eternal Life; 
and thus is the ſecond habitual Grace, or Increaſe of 
Gm... N e 
It may be , 
Merit, and how it retains the _— a 25 gratuitely 
given, ſuppoſed that it be acquir erit? ii 
$ To oy I anſwer, 2 this Grace can fall under 
Merit, and retain, notwithſtanding, the Name and Qua- 
lity of Grace, becauſe, though it falls under Merit, it is 
ſtill, notwithſtanding, to be accounted gratuitely given, 
either becauſe. it is ſuppoſed given without any rigorous 
Obligation on the Part of God, and without a perfect 
Merit on our Part; or becauſe our Merit is not perfectly 
from us to us, fince it is a Grace and ſomething gra- 
tutely given, as St. Auguſtin teaches it, Epiſt. 10g. 
where he ſays, that it is thus called for no other Reaſon, 
than becauſe it is given gratuitely; not becauſe it is not 
given to Merits, but becauſe thoſe Merits themſelves to 
which it is given, are given likewiſe. | es 
The actual Grace is ſubdivided into antecedent, con- 
comitant, and ſubſequent, and this Diviſion includes all 
actual Grace, TE: 
Our firſt 


Queſtion, relating to this Diviſion, is to 


know if there be in fact, an antecedent, and a ſubſe- 
Vol. IL 8 


dividing Members; for the habitual Grace is either that 
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quent Grace; what are thoſe two Sorts of Grace? © 
Jo the firſt Part of this Queſtion, I-anſwer in the Af. 
firmative, viz. that there are in falt an antecedent and ſub- 
ſequent Grace; becauſe the Scripture makes mention of 
thoſe two Graces, Pſalm lix. Becauſe his Mercy ſhall pre- 
vent me; and Pſalm xxiti. And thy Mercy ſhall follow me; 
and St. Auguſtin in Eucher. c. 32. God prevents him who 
is unwilling that be ſhould be willing, and follows the Wil- 
ling that he ſhould not be willing in vain. 7 
The antecedent or preventing Grace, is that which pre- 
cedes all good free Motion of the human Will, whether 
the Will does conſent or reſiſt to it; becauſe St. Auguſtin 
has always took it in that Senſe ; but more particularly, 
lib. 2. ad Bonif. c. 9. Without it, ſays he, we can neither 
do, nor begin, nor accompliſh any Thing ; becauſe that we 
may begin it is ſaid, bis Mercy will prevent me ; and that 
we may accompliſh, it is ſaid, his Mercy Hall follow me. 
If we aſk the Reaſon why St. Auguſtin has given that 
Name to Grace? The Anſwer is, becauſe he diſputed then 
againſt the Pelagians, ſome of whom, as Julian, did not 
deny the Grace, but pretended, gat it was prevented 
by Man's Merits, and thus imagine that Grace was 
granted to the Deſire of Good which was in Man, to 
aſſiſt the Will, and to perfect the Good began by the 
Strength of the Free- Will. | i 


T have faid, whether the Will conſents or reſiſts to it, 


| becauſe the antient Fathers were of the ſame Sentiment 3 
for in that of St. Auguſtin, the preventing or antecedent _ 


Grace is that which excites; but the exciting Grace does 
not include Man's Conſent, as the ſame Father inſinuates 
it Conc. 1. on theſe Words of the Pſalm lix. His Mercy 
ſhall prevent me : For, ſays he, I have not riſen to the 
fir, but thou art come to excite me. And St. Bernard 
teaches the fame in different Terms in his Book of Grace 


and Free-Will, towards the End, where, after he has ſaid 


general Concourſe of the firſt Cauſe reducing it from 


actuates the Free-Will, and makes it will and accom- Will, joins us to him by the Conſent, 


habitual Grace, is juſtly ſubdivided into firſt. 


[ 


that Grace excites the Free-Will when it ſerves the 
Thought, and cures when it changes the Affection, he 
preſently adds to it, and thus Grace operates with the 
Free-Will, that it may only prevent it at fir, and accom. 


pany it afterwards. In that Place the preventing or an- 


tecedent Grace is manifeſtly ſaid of the ſole Thought, 
or Inſpiration and Illumination, to which Will can either 
reſiſt or obey. Therefore it is not ſurprizing that he 

had faid a little higher, that God in ſending us a good 
Thought, prevents us; and by changing our depraved 


Grace can alſo be ſaid preventing, becauſe it precedes 
another Grace; ſince St. Auguſtin has took it in that 
Senſe, lib. de natur. & grat. c. 32. He prevents us, ſays he, 
by his Mercy; and prevents us that we may be cured, Be- 
cauſe that will follow whereby we may be cured; he pre- 
vents us that we may be called, and will follow us that we 


may be glorified : He prevents us that we may live piouſſy, 


and will follow us that we may always live with him, be- 
cauſe without him toe can do nothing. St. Fulgentius ſeems 


to have taken it in the ſame Senſe, lib. 1. ad manim. 


He gives, ſays he, his Grace gratuitely to an unworthy, 
that by the antecedent Mercy he may begin to will Good, 
and by the ſubſequent Mercy be capable to do the Good be 
wills, And a little afterwards, he prevents the Impious 


IRAN . that be may become just, and follows the Juſt leſt he ſhould 
aſked here, If that ſecond Grace falls under 


become impious: He prevents the Blind to give him the 
Light he has not found, he follows him that ſees that be 
may preſerve the Light he has given him: He prevents him 


that is fallen that he may rie; and follows him that is up 


left be ſhould fall. | 

- The ſubſequent Grace, is that which follows the pre- 
venting one, and aſſiſts the Will, that he may not will in 
vain. Becauſe it aſſiſts Man already conſenting, by the 
exciting or preventing Grace, to accompliſh the Good 
he has already propoſed. According to St. Gregory, 
lib. 22. moral. c. 10. Holy Men, ſays he, become indebted 


10 God for the preſent received, who has given them by 


preventing them to will the Good they would not, and in 
following them has granted them to be capable of the Good 
they will, | 2 
| Pic what we have ſaid it may be underftood, that 
the preventing Grace is that which excites the Will by the 
Illuſtration of the Underſtanding, and the internal In- 
ſpirations of the Will; and the ſalſeguent that whereby  - 
the Will conſents to the exciting Grace, and conſe- 


quently proceeds to Action. 2. That not only that 
I11 Grace 
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Grace is called preventing, which precedes the firſt good 
Motion of the Will, but likewiſe that which excites to 
the other Acts of Piety. | 

But the moſt remarkable Diſtinction of the actual 
Grace, is into ſufficient and efficacious: ; which Diſtinction 
was the Occaſion of thoſe long Diſputes between the 
Moliniſts and Tomiſts, and much more ſtill of thoſe be- 
tween the Janſeniſts and Ante: janſeniſts, as it will appear 
in the Sequel of this Treatiſe. | : 

To proceed with ſome Order, and likewiſe with Cau- 
tion, in theſe thorny and intricate Queſtions, we mult in- 
form ourſelves of what is underſtood by the efficient 
Grace as oppoſed to the efficacious. whip 


Note, That it is not Queſtion here of the ſufficient Grace 
taken in general, for that which gives the Power of 
acting ſupernaturally, in any Manner whatever, either 
declinably or indeclinably ; becauſe thus taken it is 
not oppoſed to the efficacious, ſince in that Senſe the 
efficacious Grace can likewiſe be ſaid ſufficient, accord- 
ing to this of the Apoſtle, 2 Epiſt. Corint. xii. My 
Grace is ſufficient for thee. But it is only Queſtion of 
the ſufficient Grace taken in particular, and as oppoſed 
to the efficacious. Theſe pre-obſerved, 1 
1 fay, that the ſufficient Grace is commonly defined, 
an actual preventing Grace, which ſays from the Part of the 
Power what ſuffices it to operate, or to obtain what is ne- 
ceſſary to operate, and which notwithſtanding can be 
reſiſted. 3 | _ ol 
I. It is faid an actual preventing Grate, to expreſs the 
Gender which it has in common with the efficacious 
Grace: And to give to underſtand that the habitual 
Grace is not that Grace ſufficient meant here; for the 
ſufficient Grace is that whereby Men are called to Juſtice, 
or whereby the Juſt are excited to Acts of Piety, or 
Which is to be reſiſted; all which cannot be ſaid of the 
habitual Grace. Add, that in the Sentiment of thoſe 
who admit this ſufficient Grace, it is given to thoſe who 
are actually guilty of a mortal Sin, in whom there can 
be no habitual Grace; therefore, &c. 
2. It is ſaid, which ſays from the Part of the Power 
that which is ſufficient , otherwiſe how could it be rightly 
called ſufficient ? For who can fay, that what begins the 
Action, and not accompliſh it, 1s ſufficient ? Whereby it 
appears, that the Sfpcient Grace is neither the external 
Vocation, nor a {imple Illuſtration of the Underſtanding 
excluding the Motion of the Will. The firſt is evident, 
ſince the external Vocation is no more ſufficient by itſelf 
than the Sound of a Trumpet is ſufficient to an Army to 
fight. The laſt 1s likewiſe certain, becauſe the ſimple 
Grace conſiſting wholly in that Illuſtration of the Un- 
derſtanding, and leaving the Will in its Infirmity, can- 
not be ſaid ſufficient to operate, as the Command of 
walking is not ſufficient to a lame Man remaining infirm, 
if he receives no Strength in the motrice Faculty. 


to operate: To give to underſtand, that the Ratio of the 
ſufficient Grace does not abſolutely require that one ſhould 
operate by that Grace he has, but that it is enough if 
by that Grace he has already, he can obtain a ſufficient 
Succour to operate; which can be made clear by an 
Example. Is not a Man faid to be ſufficiently capable, 


when he can obtain of a Friend all that he deſires of him, 


tho his own Circumſtances be but mean? 

4. It is ſaid, which can be reſiſted ; which is inſinuated 
by the Scripture in ſeveral Places, particularly in the 
following ones. Proverb i. I have called, and ye refuſed : 
—They would none of my Council, they deſpiſed all my Re. 
proof. Iſalah v. What could have been done more to my 
Vineyard, that I have not done in it? Wherefore when J 
looxed that it ſnould bring forth Grapes, brought it forth 
wild Grapes ? And chap. Ixv. I have ſpread out all the 
Day unto a rebellions People, which walks in a Way that 


is not good, after their ,own Thoughts, Matth. xxiii. How 


often would 1 have gatbered thy Children together, even as 
a Hen gathereth her Chickens under her Wings, and ye 
would not? And chap. xi. Then began be to upbraid the 
Cities wherein moſt of his mighty Works were done, becauſe 
they repented not : Woe unto thee Chorazin, Woe unto thee 
Bethſaida: For if the mighty Works which were done in 
you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would have re- 
pented long ago, &c. By theſe Teſtimonies extracted out 
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of the Scripture, the Aſſerters bf the 


of Opinion, that it is very well proy 
ſufficient Grace which remains without Effect: An 


| Words, God cures Man, not only by blotting out our Sins, 
3. It is ſaid, 7 operate, or to obtain what is neceſſary 


_ £uſtin, and ſeveral others both antient and modern, For, 


ſufficient Grace are 
ed, that there 18 4 
d from 


them is deduced the Difference between a ſufficient and 


an efficacious Grace. 15 
If we aſk if there be really any ſuch Thing as à f 
cient Grace, the Moliniſts x T omiſts will 1 
Affirmative; and the Calviniſts, Lutherans, and 7a 
niſts in the Negative. | age 
Thoſe who are for the Affirmative, prove their Af. 
ſertion by the Paſſages lately quoted, and by the fol. 
lowing ones, which, ſay they, not only indicate and 
ſuppoſe an external, but likewiſe an internal Grac 
whereby a true Repentance is perform'd. Act. vii. 1 
if nected, and uncircumciſed in Hearts and Ears ye dh 
always refi# the Holy Gboſt. Rom. ii. Or deſpiſeſ tun 
the Riches of his Goodneſs and Forbearance, and long Suf- 
ferings, not knowing that the Goodneſs of God leaded thy 
to Repentance ? But after thy Hardneſs and impenitent 
Heart treaſure$ up unto thyſelf Wrath again the Day of 
Wrath. A | 

They prove it likewiſe by the Councils, by the Fa- 
thers, and by Reaſon. - | | 
By the Councils, particularly the ſecond of Orange 
can. 25. where it is defined, that all thoſe who are bap- 
tized, can and ought, if they will apply themſelves to it, 
fulfill all that belongs to Salvation, viz. with Chriſt's 
Aſſiſtance and Co-operation, That of Valence in France, 
c. 2. and 5. That of Sens under Clement VII. p. 1. decret. 
15. That of Trent, Seſſ. 6. c. 1 1. where it is ſaid, that 
God commands no Impoſſibilities, but in commanding he ad. 
moniſhes, and that you may do what you can, and aſk for 
what you cannot do, and he aſſiſts you that you mg, 
Which Paſſage is almoſt entirely taken out of St, Au. 
guſtin, lib. de nat. & grat. c. 43. and a little lower in 
the ſame Chapter of the Council it is ſaid, that God never 
forſakes thoſe he has once juſtified by his Grace, unleſs he be 
firt forſaken by them. Notwithſtanding what is faid, that 
the Council is to be underſtood in this Place of the ha- 
bitual, not of the actual Grace, when he ſays, that none 
is forſaken by God unleſs he be firſt forſaken by them, 
Becauſe, as the Council uſes in this Place St. Auguſtin's 
Words, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Council haz 
taken them in the Senſe of St. Auguſtin. But St. Auguſtiy 
in the Paſſage quoted by the Council treats of the actual 
Grace, without which he is of Opinion that a juſt Man 
cannot live juſtly and piouſly, and he illuſtrates that Sen- 
timent by the Example of a ſound Eye, which notwith- 
ſtanding. cannot ſee without Light: For, ſays he, 46 
the Eye of the Fleſh entirely ſound, cannot ſee without the 
Aſſiſtance of Light ;, likewiſe Man, though perfectiy juſi- 
fied, cannot live righteouſly, without being divinely ted 
by the eternal Light of Fuſtice, He confirms that Senti- 
ment towards the End of the ſame Chapter by theſe 
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but likewiſe by doing that we ſhould fin no more. But 
whereby can he do that we ſhould fin no more but by 
the actual Grace? Therefore when the Council of Tre 
fays, that God forſakes no Body unleſs he be firſt for 
ſaken, it muſt be underſtood of the actual Grace. 

By the Fathers, but not by all thoſe, ſay they, whoſe 
Doctrine prove their Propoſition ; for that would be au 
immenſe and ſuperfluous Labour; but only by St. At 


St. Ambroſe, lib. 6. in Luk. c. . at theſe Words, gibt 
ye them to eat, inſinuates clearly enough that there ar 
Graces granted from Chriſt which can be reliſted. Theſe 
are his Words, The Lord has Mercy that none ſhould fai 
in the Way ; and if any Body fails, it is not through ib 
Lord Feſus, but be fails of himſelf. 01 

St. Ferom, Epiſi. ad Cypri. Man, ſays he, males 4 
from the Beginning of God's Succours, and as it 15 throug 
his Grace that he has been created, and through bis Mer 
that he ſubſiſts and lives, he can do no good Ali <vithoul 
him who has granted him a Free-Will in ſuch a * n 
as to not deny his Grace for every Act, to which notwith- 
landing ſeveral reſis. | | 

St. Auguſtin in feveral Places, and particularly, 1. If 
thoſe where he ſhews that a Sinner has no Excule, 
when he will not avoid Sin, when he could do it, 9. 8" 
conc. 2. in Pſaſm xxii. likewiſe /ib. de Paſt. c. 14. in thele 
Words, What are you to anſever your Fudge, fer refi ung 


own Paſtor ? You'll have nothing to anſwer. J 


ts be your I did not ſee, J did not bear; what is that 


did not know, 


d will not, or receive God's Grace in 
on paper de nat. & grat. c. 67. It is not imputed 
| -& to ſearch what thou art ignorant of; nor 
* = 2 my Care of thy wounded Members, but that 
tha deſpiſe him who wants to cure them. 3. In thoſe 
oye here he fays, that God exhorts to Repentance, 
4 inſinuates that he is ready to hear our Prayers, 
_ Serm. g. de verb. Dom. He exhorts you, ſays he, to 
be” will be deny what you aſe ? Our Lord Feſus Chrift is 
1 among us, and a Giver with bis Father, neither 
pat he ex bort us ſo much to aſk, if he had 10 Deſign to 
ve, Let the human Indolence bluſh ; he will give more 
5 wwe will receive; be has more Mercy than we want to 
ze delivered by that Mercy, &c. 4. Laſtly, in thoſe Places 
where he ſhews that the Things commanded are eaſy and 
Able, v. g. Jab. de nat. & grat. c. 69. For by the ſame 
| x lotive "we are induced to believe certainly, that a good and 
„% God could not have commanded Impoſſibilities, wwe are 
admoniſhed what 10 do in the eaſy, and what to aft in the 
difficult. From all theſe Paſſages and ſeveral others, we 
may eaſily draw this Inference, that the Grace ſufficient 
to operate, or to obtain what is ſufficient to operate, 
does not ſo fail us, as we fail to the Grace of God. 

St. Proſper in ſeveral Places, but more particularly, 
lib. de voc at. gent. c. 28. ſpeaks thus; Who himſelf gives 
the Mill of obeying him, without taking off from thoſe who 
perſevere, that Mutability which can be unwilling, otherwiſe 
none of the Faithful had ever deviated from the Faith, no 
Body had ever been conquered by the Concupiſcence, and no 
Body would neglef? the Grace; but as all theſe can happen, 
and the Deſcent towards the Conſent to thoſe Temptations is 
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internal one, is neglected, ſince it is that which he grants 
to thoſe who perſevere, which, as it has its Effect in 
them, it likewiſe can be rejected by thoſe who deviate 
from the Faith. e . 
St. Fulgentius, lib. de remiſ]. peccat. c. 19. F any Body, 
lays he, reject the Grace of the Time preſent whereby God 
is come, not to judge, but to ſave Sinners, and believes that he 
ought to remain in his Iniquities, hell find no Mercy at the 
future Judgment. | ES 
They prove it likewiſe by Reaſon, either becauſe 
Chriſt would that all ſhould be ſaved, and notwithſtanding 


reſiſt to the ſufficient Grace which is given to all, or be- 
cauſe Chriſt is dead for all, and for every one of us; 
which notwithſtanding all do not receive the Benefit of 
his Death, and whence that? unleſs it be from that all 
do not acquieſce to the exciting Grace: Therefore, &c. 
or becauſe ſeveral oppoſe the Grace which God gives 
them to fulfil his Commandments. Which to underſtand 
better, we muſt obſerve, that God never commanded 
Impoſſibilities, as it appears from Deut. i. and from the 
Council of Trent, Sefſ. 6. c. 11. But ſeveral Precepts 


ſupernatural Order, and thoſe of a natural Order, which 
are attended with great Difficulties ; therefore it muſt be 
confeſſed that when God impoſes thoſe Precepts, he gives 


ö Grace to render them poſſible; or at leaſt he gives a 


Grace which renders us capable to accompliſh them. 

notwithſtanding all this, all thoſe to whom thoſe 
Precepts are given do not accompliſh them; or aſk for 
the Strength neceſſary to accompliſh them : Therefore it 
follows hence, that ſome reſiſt to the Grace z Which Grace 
1s that called ſufficient, therefore, Ec. | 


1 Notwithſtanding what is alledged againſt their laſt 


eaſonin 


oth 


aſſage muſt be underſtood of the Apoſtle, in not doing 
| the Good he would perfectly ; but not of the Apoſtle 
ria doing the Good he would, in any Manner. Good is 
one perfectly, in St. Auguſtin's Opinion, lib. 1. retract. 
* 15. when done without any Reluctancy on the Part 
the Concupiſcence, The Perfection of Good, ſays he, 
1%, that there ſhould be no Concupiſcence of Sin in Man. 
crefore when the Apoſtle obey'd the Law of God, ac- 
ending to the inward Man, and the Law of Sin according 


you aid not know ? 2. In thoſe Places, where he teaches . 


70 thee as Sin, that thou art ignorant in ſpite of thee, but 


eaſy, &c. There he ſuppoſes, that the Grace and even an 


all are not ſaved : Whence that? unleſs it be that ſeveral 


without Grace are impoſſible, viz. thoſe which are of a 


Therefore it follows, that there is no 


g, Rom. vii. I do not do the Good I would, but I 
5 e Evil I would not; becauſe the firſt Part of this 
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to the Fleſh, he could not then operate a perfect Good; 
though he operated good in ſome Manner; becauſe, as the 
ſame Father obſerves, lib. 1. oper. imperfect. He hat 
cannot thus perfectly vperatt Good, has ſome other Manner 
left of operating it, viz. in not conſenting, to Vice, 
as the Apoſtle did not conſent. _For he adds, in the 
fame Chapter; therefore I obey the Law of God by the 
Spirit, and obey that of Sin by the. Fleſh: The ſecond 
Part of the Paſſage, muſt be underſtood of Evil, impro- 
perly ſo called, and done without Sin; but not of Evil, 
e ſo called, and imputable to Sin. Which to un- 
derſtand in a more clear and eaſy Manner, 

We muſt obſerve, 1. that it appears ſufficiently ehough 
from the Circumſtances related by the Apoſtle in the 
above-quoted Chapter, that the Sin he did againſt his 
Will, was not properly a Sin, ſince himſelf declares; 
that it was done without the free Conſent of his Will. 

We muſt obſerve, 2. from the Doctrine of St. Aus 
guſtin, lib. de duab, anima. c. 11. that there can be no 
Sin without Will. Therefore, ib. de ver. relig. c. 14. 
Sin, ſays he, as far as it is voluntary, is evil, ſinte there 
is no Sin unleſs it be voluntary, 3 

Notwithſtanding what is objected againſt this laſt Rea- 
ſoning, and taken from the ſame St. Auguſtin, lib. de 
nat. & grat. c. 16. whence ſome not underſtanding ve 
well the Senſe of the Author, have inferr'd the Neceſ- 
ſixy of Sin, from the Impoſſibility of accompliſhing the 
Precepts. St. Auguſtin ſpeaks thus, There is a certain 
Neceſſity of Sinning, which Man ſhould know proceeds from 
the Vires of Nature, and not from the Condition of Nature, 
and that ſuch a Neceſſity may ceaſe, let bim learn to ſay to 
Cod, deliver me For this is only true, 


from my Neceſſities, 
when the Grace falls, as the ſame Doctor inſinuates * 
in the preceding Chapter, viz. 65, in theſe Words; 
Therefore there's no Tie of Neceſſity, becauſe there's a Li- 
berty of Charity. — But you'll ſay, does not the Grace 
fail, when the Precept is impoſſible? They anſwer, that 
the efficacious Grace fails; but not the ſufficient; and 


conſequently deny that ſome of the Precepts are ſimply 


Note, That there is an infinite Number of Objeftions 
made againſt this Sentiment of a /ifficient Grate ; but 
as it would be endleſs to relate them all here; I'll ſe- 
lect from among them, thoſe which ſeem to me to 
have moſt Strength; and anſwer them all in the 
fame Manner they are anſwer'd by the Aſſertors 
and Defenders of that ſufficient Grace; therefore, 


It is objected, 1. That there is in the Scripture a very 
good Foundation for aſſerting, that there is no other 
Grace but the efficacious, whereby we come at Chrif ; 
for it is ſaid, John vi. that Every Man that hath heard ; 
and learn'd of the Father, cometh to me, Whence St, Au- 
guſtin, lib. de grat. Christ. c. 14, and lib. de prædeſt. 
ſanct. c. 18. infers, that he who does not come, has 
neither learn'd nor heard from the Father, and conſe- 
quently has had no Grace; therefore there is no other 
Grace but the efficacious. by, 4 | 


To this they anſwer, that nothing can be inferred 
from the Text, but that he has not had the efficacious 
Grace; but that it cannot be inferred, that he had 
not the fufficient. 10 e 

It is objected, 2. That if there was a ſufficient Grace, 
a Man could diſtinguiſh himſelf from others, in Things 
which relate to Salvation; for he could conſent to the 
divine Grace, or not conſent ; but a Man cannot diſtin- 
guiſh, according to theſe Words: of the Apoſtle, 
1 Cor, iv. For who makes thee to differ from another ? 

0 ſufficient 
Grace. | | 85 | W 
It is anſwered to this, that there is a great Diſparity 
between Man's Aſſent and Oppoſition ; becauſe his Op- 
poſition to Grace, proceeds from the Liberty, or rather 
Pravity of his free Will alone ; but when he gives his 
Conſent to Grace, it is not done by the ſole Strength of 
his Free-Will alone; but rather by Grace's Aſſiſtance, 
whereby he is helped and excited to conſent ;- whence 
he does not diſtinguiſh himſelf, but is diſcerned or 
diſtinguiſhed by the Grace, whereby he is excited and 
helped to conſent to the divine Inſpiration. | There- 
fore he muſt confeis himſelf indebted: ro Grace, for 
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all the Good he does, and o_ not in any Manner 
boaſt, as if by that Conſent he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
from others. | | 7 
From this Anſwer, ſay they, it may be inferred, 
that though the human Will concurs with Grace, to form 
a Conſent ; the Parts of Grace are notwithſtanding much 
more powerful than thoſe of the human Will, eſpecially 
for this Reaſon, that by Sin the Free-Will has been 
alienated from God, and more inclinable fince to Evil 
than to Good; and therefore does not embrace Good un- 
leſs it be aſſiſted by Grace: Whence it happens, that 


the Choice is rather attributed to Grace, than to the 


Free- Will. 

But that the Will concurs with Grace, may be 
proved by an infinite Number of Texts of Scripture, 
particularly Zzek. xviii. Make you @ new Heart, and a 


' new Spiri. And Jer. iv. Waſh thine Heart from Wicked- 


neſs, that thou mayſt be ſaved. Acts iii. Repent ye there- 
fore and be converted, that your Sins may be blotted out. 
And 2 Tim. ii. If a Man therefore purges himſelf from 


theſe, be ſhall be a Veſſel unto Honour, and ſanctiſied for 


the Maſter's Uſe. It appears from theſe Texts, that 
the Sinner ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes himſelf from other 


Sinners, and from the Impious, by quitting the Road of 
Iniquity: But he does not this without the Aſſiſtance of 
Grace, the Parts thereof are far more powerful than 
_ thoſe of the Free-Will. And that the faid Effect is ra- 
ther to be attributed to Grace, than to Free-Will, is 


evident from all the Texts of Scripture, where the prin- 


_ cipal Part of our Salvation is attributed to God. Whence, 
when he ſays, Be converted to me, we have Reaſon to 


ſay, Convert us O God our Salvation. 
But, ſay you, St. Auguſtin, lib. de prædeſt. ſanct. c. 5. 
ſays, that Grace diſtinguiſhes the Good from the Bad, 


'viz. that Grace which is not common to both: But the 


ſufficient Grace is common to the Good and to the 
Bad; therefore a Man is not diſtinguiſhed from another 


by the ſufficient Grace. 


They anſwer to this, that St. Auguſtin underſtands 


there, by the Grace common to the Good and to the 
Bad, a natural Grace, and not a ſupernatural one, as it 


appears from the following Words. For, ſays he, who 


diſtinguiſnes you? what have you that you have not re- 


ceived? and if you have received it, why ſhould you glory, 
as if you had not received it? In that mo$t evident Inten- 


tion of the Apoſtle, whereby he ſpeaks againſt the human 


Pride, leſt any Body ſhould glory in Man, not in God. It 
is, in my Opinion, a too great Abſurdity, to ſuſpect the 


natural Gift of God, or Nature itſelf entire and perfect, 


as it was given in the firſt Condition of Man, or any of 
the Relicks of a vitiated Nature; for are they not, by thoſe 
Gifts which are common to all Men, diſtinguiſhed from 
Men? And a little lower, For what have you that you 
have not received? Is any Thing elſe defign'd here, but that 
whoever glory ſhould glory in the Lord? And nothing is 
ſo contrary to this Senſe, but for one to glory of his own 


Merits, as if he was indebted to himſelf for them, and 
not to the Grace of God, i. e. to that Grace which di- 


ſtinguiſnes the Good from the Bad, and not to the 
Grace which is common to both. _ 5 Perrier 


It may be objected, 3. That it can be inferr'd from 


the ſecond Council of Orange, c. 4. that any Grace de- 
termines our Will, ſince God does not expect, that we 


ſhould purge our Will of Sin. For that Council ſpeaks 
thus: If any Body pretends that God expeits that our Will 


ſhould purge us of Sin, and that ſuch Thing, 1. e. that wwe 


mill be purged, is not done by the Infuſion and Inſpiration 
of the Holy Ghoft, be reſiſts to the Holy Ghoſt, who ſays, 
by Solomon, that the Lord prepares the Will. And to the 


. Apoſtle, teaching, that God operates within us, the Will, 
and the Perfection. | 


They deny this Inference; and fay, that it can be only 
| inferred from the ſaid Council, that God does not expect 
our Will ſhould be previous to Grace, as the Semi-Pela- 


gians pretended; but expects that our Will ſhould fol- 
low and be ſubſequent; as is evident from the ſixth Chap- 


ter of the ſame Council. 


It is objected, 4. That St. Auguſtin, lib. de correp. & 
grat. c. 14. ſpeaks thus, None of Man's Free Will re- 
fiſts, God willing to cure, from which it is inferr'd, that 
no Sort of Grace is reſiſted, and conſequently there 


of the ſame Council, admitted a certain external 


the Church would pray to obtain it, which it does 


is no ſufficient Grace, ſince God is willin | 
by any Grace. MR ib 49 i? %; 8 _ Men 
They anſwer, that this Place of St. Auguſtin is to h 
underſtood of the efficacious Grace, and not of the fa. 
ficient, whereby God prepares us for the Grace of Sal. 
vation. For lib. de nat. & grat. c. 65. he confeſſ;s, 
that Man deſpiſing him who will cure him, is imputed 
to him as a Fault: Whence it appears that there is 
Sort of Grace which is reliſted ; therefore there is a f f 
ficient Grace. | a 
It is objected, 4. That the ſufficient Grace as admit 
ted by them, is entirely the ſame with that Grace of 
Poſlibility admitted by the Pelagians, and which is f. 
futed by St. Auguſtin, throughout his whole Book of the 
Grace of Chriſt, and in ſeveral other Places, and there 
fore is not to be admitted. | 


They deny the Antecedent, becauſe the Pelagians' : 


ſay they, admitted two Sorts of Grace, and none of 


them is their ſufficient Grace: For they ſaid, 1. That if 
Grace was given the Liberty would be deltroy'd ; which 
was condemned by the Council of Dioſpolis, though 
afterwards Pelagius being forced to it by the Authority 


Grace, 


not an internal one, which he placed in the Doctrine of 


the Goſpel and the Example of Jeſus Chrif. They uſed 


to ſay beſides, that without the Aſſiſtance of any Grace 
a Man could lead a good Life, and avoid all Sorts cf 
Sins; which Poſſibility the Pelagians attributed to Na- 
ture, and they attribute it to the ſufficient Grace, which 
is quite different. v3 DIY 

It is objected, 6. That if there was a ſufficient Grace, 
therefore it is a Sign there is no ſuch Grace. 180 
They anſwer to this, that the Church prays therefore 
to obtain all Sorts of Grace without Dikinction, 9. 7, 
when it prays thus; We pray thee O Lord, to infuſe i) 
Grace into our Minds, &c. | 

It is objected, 7. There is no ſupernatural Grace where 
it is reſiſted, but the Grace which is ſuppoſed ſufficient 
is reſiſted ; therefore there is no ſuch a Grace; as St. Au. 
guſtin inſinuates, lib. de grat, Chrift: c. 25. where he 
ſpeaks thus, He that knows whats to be done and does it 
not, has not yet learned from God according to Grace, bit 
only according to the Law ; not according to the Spiri, 
but according to the Letter, | 

They anſwer, that he who has the Grace and reſiſt 
to it, is not ſaid to know according to the Law, becauſ: 


| he has nothing elſe but the Law for Principle; but be- 


cauſe the Grace has no other Effect than if he had only 
the Law: For the Property of the Law is only to give 
Knowledge, but Grace gives not only the Knowledge, 
but even the Action itſelf, | 


Note, That thoſe who admit that Grace ſufficient, which 
_ excites human Will, and gives it the Power to att; 
which can be reſiſted, and is in fact reſiſted, imagine 

that without it it is abſolutely impoſlible, to excuſe 
God from that too great Severity, Partiality, &. 
attributed to him, by thoſe who admit no other Grace 
than the efficacious by itſelf, rejecting the ſufficient 3 
| a Velleity or a Shadow of Grace, which has no other 
| Exiſtence but in the Mind of its Aſſerters; though! 
muſt confeſs, that without it, it is very difficult to 
reconcile the frequent Exhortations of God in the holj 
Scriptures, his Reproaches, Threatnings, &c. with 
his Juſtice, Mercy, Compaſſion, &c. which are ſome 
of his moſt eſſential Attributes: For if we can do 
nothing relating to our eternal Salvation, but with 
the Aſſiſtance of his Grace, why don't he give us tht 
Grace? and if that Grace produces always its Effect, 
it is a Sign that we have not that Grace when e 
negle& to obſerve God's Precepts, avoid Sin, repent 
from thoſe we have committed, &c. and why ſho 
God reproach us with our Neglect, ſince he knows that 
we have not the Grace neceſſary for thoſe ſupernatural 
Acts; and that as ſoon as he'll be pleaſed to give" 
us there will be no more room for Exhortation, R. 
proaches, Threatnings, &c. ſince that Grace 15 © 
operate within us all that he commands, without '" 
being in our Power to oppoſe or reſiſt it. For ® 
mitting that there is no other Grace than the FP 


1 hen he reproaches us, that he wanted 
* He ofenbleth ber Chickens under her 
Wings, and we would not, or the like; he knows 


cious by | 
to 4 emble us as d 


e could agree that he ſhould do it? 

. 5 that 89 but from our na- 
but Strength? But to admit ſuch a Power within 
m—_— an Error which has been condemn'd in Pelggias, 
2 trary to the Notion we muſt have of the fallen 
as CON And if we cannot do it of our own natural 
| DEN it would be a Sort of Injuſtice to upbraid us 
ys doing it, ſince ad impoſſibile nemo tenetur : No; 
ra e can do it with the Aſſiſtance of his Grace? 
25 — — we have that Grace, we always do what he 
il have us do, or rather, that Grace doth it within us, 
ki ce it is efficacious by itſelf, and we are nothing but 
aa Machines, which it moves at Pleaſure; and 
which it is impoſſible we could oppoſe in its Motions, 
conſidering our 

0 \ 

| wor BY | amt another Sort of Grace, which God 
ves us, or offers us always, and which by the De- 

| Sion of our Nature, we refuſe or reſiſt when we 
pleaſe, and thereby give Room for God to reproach 
us. with having neglected his Exhortations, Inſpira- 
| Sons, Se. and that very juſtly, ſince he has neglected 
nothing on his Side; and on ours, we have render d 
his Endeavours vain and fruitleſs, as himſelf com · 
plain'd of. Calvin and Janſenius, or the Janſeniſts, 
having found the ſame Inconveniency in reconciling 
theſe Exhortations, Reprimands, &c. with the effi- 
cacious Grace, they admitted or admit, rejecting all 
other Sorts as ſmelling too much of Semi- Pelagianiſin, 
are fallen into another Exceſs far more injurious to 
God, as arraigning his Mercy and Juſtice; for the 
firſt, viz. Calvin, has had the Temerity to advance, 
and to maintain afterwards with Obſtinacy, that ſome 
of God's Commandments are abſolutely impoſſible ; 
for even in a civil Life, to command any Thing im- 
poſſible, is the moſt notorious Oppreſſion, or Tyranny 
 aMancanbe guilty of, and how can we have the ſacri- 


viz, Janſenius, or his Diſciples, pretend, with Calvin, 
that ſome of God's Commandments are impoſſible, 
with this Difference, that they do not reckon them 


wanting, which is but a flight Modification, ſince 
both Opinions tend to the ſame End, viz. to accuſe 


be a greater, than to command us Things, which he 
knows, to ſpeak the Language of Calvin, are abſolute- 
ly impoſſible, whatever Grace he could aſſiſt us with 
to accompliſh them ? with what Deſign could he com- 
mand us thoſe Things, which he knew impoſlible, even 
with the Aſſiſtance of his Grace? was it to render us 
more criminal, and from thence have a greater Oc- 
caſion to puniſh us eternally? or was it to ſhew us 
+ that his Power was limited? (for I conſult in this Caſe 
my Reaſon, only according to the Notion it can form 
to itſelf of a Divinity) If it was to render us more cri- 
minal, why would he humble himſelf fo low, as to 
take our Nature, to be expos'd to all its Infirmities, 
and to expire at laſt amidſt the moſt cruel Torments; 


been all involved in by Adam's Fall, it had anſwer'd 
the ſame End, without he could have been reproach'd 
vith having committed Injuſtice ? And in promiſing 
us, that he who ſhall keep his Commandments, ſhall be 
ved, would it not be deceiving us, if he knew that 
there are ſome of them ſo abſolutely impoſſible, that they 
are not to be kept, not even with his moſt powerful 

ſtance, according to Calvin's Opinion, who there- 
by limitates his Power, and conſequently deprives him 
of his Divinity. — As for the Janſeniſts mitigating this 
pious Opinion of Calvin, by ſaying, that if ſome of 
God's Commandments be impoſſible, it is only becauſe 
the Grace whereby they could be render'd poſſible is 
Wanted, if they do not limitate God's Power as Cal- 


vin does, they equally offend his Juſtice, ſince he 
could aſſiſt and will not. 2 


8. Vor. I. 


© 30-4 + * 
? 2 I 


Imbecility; therefore, there 
Need of Exhortation, Intreaties, Cc. 


legiousInjuſtice to accuſe God himſelf of it? The other, 
_ abſolutely impoſſible, as Calvin does, but ſay, that the 


Grace, whereby they could be render'd poſſible, is 


God tacitly of Cruelty and Injuſtice. For where can 


ſince by leaving us in the Maſs of Perdition, we have 


an 
- 
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Nete alſo, That thoſe who 4 dmit the foffeient Grete; 
- ſupport and ſtrengthen their Opinion by the follow- 
ing very eſſential Queſtions. e TI 


The firſt Queſtion is, If God is willing that all Meri 
ſhould be ſaved; and in what Senſe he is willing of 
Note, 1. That it is not without Reaſon we aſk here, if, 
and in what Senſe, God is willing all Men ſhould be 
_ ſaved? And that we are toaſk in the ſecond Queſtion, 
if Chriſt be dead for all Men? before we enquire in 
the third Queſtion, if the ſufficient Grace be given to 
all Men in general; becauſe for the ſufficient Grace to 
be given to all Men, theſe two Things are abſolutely 
- neceſſary. 1. That God be willing that all Men 
| ſhould be ſaved. 2. That Chriſt, by his Death, 
. ſhould have procured them the Means to be ſaved. 
2. That the Theologians conſider two Sorts of Will 
in God, with Regard to our Salvation, vis. an ante- 
© cedent one, whereby God wills as much as it is in 
himſelf, the Salvation of all Men, before he has 
foreſeen their Obedience or Diſobedience, or which is 
the ſame, their Merits or Demetits ; and the other 
_ conſequent, whereby God determines Men's Salvation 
after he has foreſcen their Perſeverance in Righteouſ- 
neſs. Which two Sorts of Wills in God, I have treat- 
ell at large in my Treatiſe of God's Attributes, in the 
Article of Predeſtination. MITE 
3. That the conſequent Will 
but the antecedent 


3s always efficacious ; 
is only conditional. Theſe pre- 


They anſwer, that God wills of an antecedent and 
conditional Will, and as much as it is in himſelf 
that all Men ſhould be ſaved. This Anſwer is againſt 
Lucidus a certain Prieſt of great Reputation, as Baro- 
nius relates, ad Ann, 490. It is alſo againſt Godeſcalchus 
a Monk, whoſe peſtiferous Genius Hincmarus deſcribes 
in his Epiſtle to Pope Nicolas, related by Flodoardus, 
lib. 3. c. 14. where it is ſaid, that Godeſcalchus had no- 
thing of a Monk but the Habit; for he was of a wild 
and turbulent Spirit, loving Novelties, ambitious, Cr. 
and called by Rabanus a vagrant Monk, in the ſynodical 
Epiſtle of the Council of Mayence. This Anſwer is alſo 
againſt Caluin, lib. 3. inſt. c. 24. numer. 15 & 16. and 
alſo againſt Janſeniſm. e . 
They prove their Anſwer by the Scripture, the Coun- 
cils, and by the Fathers. ORE 
By the Scripture, Wiſdom xi. You have Mercy of all, 
becauſe you are omnipotent, for you love all Things, and 
you hate none of thoſe Things you have made. And you 
forgive all, becauſe all Things are yours, O Lord, who 
loves the Souls. Ezekiel xvii. Have I any Pleaſure at 
all that the Wicked ſhould die, and not that be ſhould re- 
turn from his Ways and live? And chap. xxxiii, V 
ſhould thou die O Houſe of Iſrael ?. I have no Pleaſure in 
the Death of the Wicked, but that the Wicked turn from 
bis Way and live; turn ye, turn ye from your evil Ways. 
On which Words Tertullian, lib. de pænit. c. 4. fays 
that he ſwears that he ſhould be believed. Therefore happy 
are we, for whoſe Sake God ſwears, O unfortunate if we 
do not believe God when he ſwears. Matt. xi. Come unto 
me all ye that labour, aud are beavy laden, and I will give 
you Eaſe. This Invitation would be needleſs, if he had 
no Deſign that all Men ſhould be ſaved. Matt. xviii. For 
the Son of Man is come to ſave that which was loft, 
1 Epiſt. Tim. ii. I exbort therefore that firſt of all Sup- 
plications, Prayers, Interceſſions, and giving of Thanks be 
made for all Men: For this is good and acceptable in the 
Sight of God our Saviour, who will have all Men to be 
ſaved, and to come unto the Knowledge of the Truth : For 
there is one God and one Mediator between God and Man 
the Man Chriſt Jeſus; who gave himſelf a Ranſom for all, 
2 Pet. iii. But bis long Suffering towards us, not willing 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould come to Repentance. 
It may be aſked here, if the Texts of the Scripture 
above quoted, are to be underſtood of every one of the 
Genders, or of the Genders of every one? 8 
I anſwer, that they are to be underſtood of every one 
of the Genders, i. e. of all Men without Exception, be- 
cauſe theſe Particles all Men, for all, and the like; but 
extend themſelves as wide as thoſe are, for whom the 
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Apoſtle ſays we ought to pray; but the Apoſtle there 
wills, that Prayers ſhould be made for every one of the 
Genders, that's to ſay, for all Men in general; as St. 
Auguſtin underſtands it, particularly, lib. de corrept. & 
grat. c. 15. 5 8 E 

They prove it by the Councils, particularly that of 
Mayence, celebrated in the Year 848, at 
of Godeſcalcbus; which were, 1. That as God had pre- 
deſtinated ſome to Life, he had alſo predeſtinated ſome 
to eternal Death. 2. That God wills not that all Men 
ſhould be ſaved, but only thoſe who are ſaved. 3. That 
Jeſus Chriſt had not been crucified, and was not dead 
for the Redemption of all the World, but only for thoſe 
who are faved. 4. That thoſe who periſh were only 
ſaved in Appearance: For maintaining which Errors 
Godeſcalchus was condemn'd as a Heretick, in a pro- 
| vincial Synod aſſembled at Rheims by Hincmarus Arch- 

biſhop of that Se. 9.3 4 25, 50 
It is proved by the Fathers, particularly St. Ambroſe, 
often. octavo. on this of the Pſalm cxviti. The Earth is 


full of thy Mercy, O Lord, where he ſpeaks thus ; There- 


fore the Earth is full of the Lord's Mercy: Therefore the 


Remiſſion of Sin is given to all: The Sun is commanded to 


riſe for all, and this Sun riſes for all: For this myſtical Sun 
of, Juſtice is riſen for all, is come to all, has ſuffered for 
all, and has roſe from the Dead for all: But if any Body 


does not believe in Chriſt, he defrauds himſelf of the general 


Benefit, like one who excludes the Rays of the Sun by ſhutting 
_ bisWindows. Fol ent A FBS on ol 

St. Chryſoſtom, hom. 7. in Joan. confirms this Sentiment 
in theſe Words; If he illuminates all Men that come mto 
this Morld, how comes it to paſs that ſo many Men remain 
without Light ? Certainly he illuminates them as far as in 
Him lies; but if ſome of their own Accord, and by the Con- 
nivance of the Eyes of their Mind, will not turn themſelves 


towards that Light, they do not remain in Darkneſs, 


by the Nature of that Light, but by their pure Malice. 


St. Auguſtin, lib. de Spirit. & litera. c. 32. ſpeaks 


thus, For God wills that all Men ſhould be ſaved, and 
ſhould come to the Knowledge of the Truth, but not as to de- 
prive them of their Free Will, of which making a good or 


| bad Uſe, they will be juſtly judged; for the Infidels att a- 
gain God's Will, when they do not believe in- bis Goſpel ; 
not that they conquer then his Will, but they defraud them- 


ſelves of a great and ſovereign Good, being to feel in the 
eternal Torments, ihe Power of him whoſe Mercy they have 
, 

St. Proſper, ſubſcribes to his Tutor St. Auguſtin, in ſe- 


veral Places, but more particularly in his Anſwer to the 


Objections of Vincent, and ſtill more pathetically to the 
ſecond Objection, where he ſpeaks thus, We ſhould be- 
lieve, and confeſs ſincerely, ſays he, that God wills all 
Men ſhould be ſaved, ſince the Apoſile from whom we have 
this Sentiment, commands ſtrenuouſly, that it ſhould be prouſly 
_ obſerved in all Churches, to pray God for all, of whom if 


ſeveral periſh, it is their own Fault ; and if ſeveral are 
ſaved, it is a Gift of the Saviour. He ſpeaks in the ſame 


Manner, Sent. 7. ad cap. Gall. Whoever ſays, that God 
 evills not that all ſhould be ſaved, but only à certain 
Number of Predeſtinates, ſpeaks with a greater Severity 


than he ſhould of the unſearchable Depth of the Grace 


of God, who is willing that all Men ſhould be 
and come to the Knowledge of the Truth. ro 
They prove it, likewiſe, by Reaſon, if not by a po- 
ſitive one, ſince there is no poſitive one, all depending 
on the Mercy and divine Will of God, at leaſt by a 
negative one, which conſiſts in the Solution of the Ob- 
jections: Therefore, | | 


ſaved, 


It may be objected, 1. That it is Pelagianiſm to ſay, 


that God is willing that all Men ſhould be ſaved if they 
will; therefore, that it is not to be admitted. 
They anſwer, that it is ſo when taken in the erroneous 
_ Senſe of the Pelagians; but not when taken according to 
the Senſe and Explication of the Catholick Church. For 
the Pelagians erred in two Manners, in their Explication 
of this Sentence of the Apoſtle, God wills that all ſhould 


be ſaved. For they erred, 1, in extending it to all Men, 


without Exception, even Infants, whom, they ſay, God 
was willing to ſave, if they would, not of an actual Will, 
but only of a future, underſtood in that Senſe, viz. if 
they were to arrive at the Age of Diſcretion. St. Proſper 
relates this Sentiment in an Epiltte to St, Auguſtin, and 
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848; againſt the Errors 


ſaved, in the Manner pretended by Julian, but not ab. 


wills in that Manner is always accompliſhed 3 accord- 


ſhould be ſaved, of that Will which is antecedent 
and pure conditional, ſince ſuch conditional Will is 


that Condition which we add for the Adults, does not 


- Queſtion, depends in Part from God, and in Part from 
Man; for tho* Man cannot will to be ſaved, unleſs God 


he defires ſtill Man's Conſent, As St. Auguſtin inſinuate 


fore, Ce. 


St. Auguſtin refutes it, lib. g. ad Bonif. c. 8, toward n 
End. 2. They erred in faying, I God 9 
all Men ſhould be ſaved, if they would themſelve, His 
natural Will, and preceding the Grace. As St. As — 
witneſſes it, lib. 1. retract. c. 10, But the Doctrine * 
Catholick Church is, that God wills that all Men ſho.” 
be ſaved, as well Infants as Adults, though in a diffete 
Manner, viz. the Infants independently of their Wil 
ſuppoſed, notwithſtanding, that there were neither M. 
niſters nor natural Cauſes wanted; and the Adults. . 
they were willing themſelves, but of a Will pre . 
by the Grace of God, Whence it appears, how - h 
the Sentiment of the Catholicks differs from that of t 
bh ©) Sh 0tÞ 5 oy N 
It is objected, 2. That St. Auguſtin writes 
that God is not willing that all 55 ſhould be finer 
and proves that by the Example of the Infants who die 
before Baptiſm ; and this he proves in ſeveral Pla: 
but particularly, lib. 4. cont, Julian, c. 8. re 
fore] . FF: BEN nu INE We. 
The Anſwer of the Catholicks to this is, that St. z,. 
guſtin denies that God is willing that all Men ſhould b. 


ſolutely. For Jalian pretended, that God neither de. 
fired the Salvation of Men, nor granted them his Grace 
unleſs they had firſt ſearched it by their Free- Will; and 
never denied his Grace, but when they would not 
ſearch. Which Doctrine is as falſe in Infants, as it j; 
evident by itſelf, and by theſe Words of St. Aupyfin 
But thoſe Infants, by their Imbecility, contradif your 
Sentiment, for they neither ſearch nor aſk, but on the con. 
trary, when they are baptized, refuſe and ſtruggle aging 
it, and notwithſtanding receive and find, and it is opemd i 
them, and they enter into the Kingdom, where there i; 
an eternal Salvation, and the Knowledge of the Truth, &c. 
It is objected, 3. That God wills not of an abſolute 
Will, that all Men ſhould be faved, otherwiſe all Men 
actually and in fact would be ſaved; becauſe what he 


ing to this of the Pſalmiſt, He has done whatſoever be 
pleaſes: Therefore he neither wills that all Men 


equivalent to the abſolute, ſince that Condition depends 
on him that is willing. For when it is faid, that God 
wills that all Men ſhould be ſaved, if they will themſelves, 


leſs depend on the Will of God than the Salvation itſelf, 
ſince it cannot be done by the human Will, 5. e. unle 
God gives them the Will for tliem to accept Grace, and 
wi} l 

The Anſwer to this Objection is, that it is true, that 
the conditional Will is equivalent to the abſolute, when 
the Condition depends in ſuch a Manner of the Willing, 
that it is entirely to be accompliſnh'd by him alone; but 
that it is falſe, if it is to be accompliſhed part by him, 
and part by another; but the conditional Will now in 


be willing, likewiſe, and prepares Man's Will, he not. 
withſtanding does not ſo prepare it in all Things, but that 


it plainly, lib. de Spirit. & lit. c. 33. | 

It is objected, 4. That it would be needleſs to pra 
to God for the Salvation of all, if he was willing, 3 
far as in him lies, that all Men ſhould be faved ; thett- 


The Anſwer to this Objection is a Negative; be- 
cauſe there is almoſt an infinite Multitude of Men w. 
deſerve to be abandon'd by God for their actual Sins; 
and becauſe he may be prayed to give more abundant 
and efficacious Succours. | | 

But, If God be willing of an antecedent Mill that al 
Men ſhould be ſaved; be is not willing of @ conſequs 
one. Which is proved both by the Scripture, and the 
Fathers. 5 2 | 325 

By the Scripture, John xvii. I do not pray fir i, 
World, viz. efficaciouſly, and of a conſequent Will. 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Chry/ofom, Hom. 1- it 
Epi. Eph. where he ſpeaks thus: The firſt Will 0 
that none of thoſe who have ſinned ſhould periſh ; ibe 185 
mill is, that thoſe who are grown bad ſhould periſh. Li ; 


WIle 
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6 06 Adult? anding in three Manners' this Paſ 
wiſe - 45 file, God 51 that all Men ſhould be 
ſage o whoſe triple Expoſition is to be referred to the 
ares! and att eg Will: The firſt Interpretation is 
2 none is ſayed, but Him whom God will fave. 
ths, his Senſe; St. Augufti® is to be underſtood, when 
_ that God will fave thoſe who are faved ; which 
4 rotation is taken from his 107 Epiſtle to Vitalis; 
—_— Fnchiridion, c. 22. &c. The ſecond Expoſition 
m_ foreſaid Paſſage of the Apoſtle is, that God wills 
of 9 7 ſhould: be ſaved, and come to the Know- 
— of the Truth, becauſe he will ſave ſome of all Na- 


4 Ser. Condition, Sc. as it is ſaid, that all 
2 As Noab's Ark, i. e. Animals of every 
— This ſecond Interpretation is in the Enchiri- 
2 | 6. 10 3. whereby it appears, that St. Auguſtin has 
ook that Sentence of the Apoſtle uncompleatly, viz. 
for che Genders of Particulars. The third Expoſition of 
che ſaid Sentende is, that God wills that all Men ſhould 
be ſaved, becauſe he makes us will we ſhould be ſaved. 
In this Senſe, the Holy Ghoſt is faid, Rom. viii. To in- 
tercede for us with Groans unutterable ; not that in fact 
he groans himſelf, but becauſe he makes us groan; as 
we fee, lib. de correp. & grat. c. 1xͤvꝛ. 

The ſecbnd Queſtion is, F God is dead for all Men, 


and for every one of them in particular? . 
Nate, That it is not aſked here, of what Value and Me- 


rit was Chriſt's Paſſion, ſince every Body knows that 


itt was of an infinite Value; and conſequently very 
* ſufficient for the Redemption of all Mankind, as III 
ſhew more at large in my Treatiſe of the Incarnation. 

2. Neither do we aſk whether it is profitable to 


all thoſe to whom it is applied, ſince it is am unque- 
ſtionable Truth that it is. St. Proſper ſpeaks in- 
- comparably. well on this Subject, in his Anſwer to 
the Objections of Vincent, expreſſing himſelf in 
his Anſwer to the firſt Objection; The Cup of Immor- 
- tality, compoſed of our Infirmity, and of the divine Vir- 
Tue, has in itſelf, what*s requifite to be profitable to all; 
but if it be not drank, it cannot cure. 
3. That it is aſked here chiefly, if Chriſt dying has 
had the Intention, to give himſelf as Mediator or 
Redeemer for all Men in general. -Theſe pre-ob- 
J. ek) | Ba” LOT 


Men in general, and has had the Intention of dying, as 
cording to the Sentiment of St. Thomas, in the Com- 


Timothy ; againſt ſome who aſſerted falſly, that St. Au- 
2uſtin has never confeſſed in his Writings, that Chriſt 
has given himſelf in Redemption for all without nf 
tion, or was crucified: and dead for all, but only for 
thoſe to whom his Death has proved profitable; whence 
they ſay, that he has given himſelf in Redemption 
for his univerſal Church, and conſequently for all Gen- 
ders of Men. 55 F. n | 
They prove their Anſwer by the Scripture, the Coun- 
cls, and the F 

By the Scripture, 2 Cor. v. F one died for all, then 


Were all dead; and that he died for all, that they which 


live, ſhould not henceforth live unto themſelves, but unto 
lim which died for them, and roſe again. For does it not 
as clearly appear, in this Place, that Chriſt died for all, 


how could the Apoſtle conclude that all are dead by 
Man's Sin; but Death, by Sin, is extended to all 
Men in general, therefore, 1 John ii. And he is the Pro- 
Peliation for our Sins; and not for our Sins only, but 
4% for the Sins of the whole World. By the whole 


wiſe the Re 


n Seſs. 6. c. 3. For though Chri be dead for all, 
„ that Council, all, "notwithſtanding; do not receive 
the Benefit of bis Death, but only thoſe to whom the 
Merit of his Paffion is communicated. | 3 


+ £. 4. Which is above- quoted. There is no 


FANSENTISM. 


The Catholicks anſwer, That Chriſt is dead for all 
far as it was in himſelf, for all Men in general. Ac- 


mentary on the ſecond Chapter of the firſt Epiſtle to 


as the Death of all by Sin clearly appears? Otherwiſe, 


World, in this Place, not only the Elec, but like- 
probates are underſtood by the Council of 


hey prove it by the Councils, particularly that of 
Mayence, where Godeſcalchus was condemned for affert- ' 
990 2 contrary. And likewiſe by that of Trent, 


Room for evading the Faſfuge of the Council of Trent, 


3 : 4 Pl 


Subterfuge, ſay they, becauſe it cannot be conceived 
how, v. gr. he who either poſſeſſes or accumulates a Sum 
ſufficient to pay the Debts of another, can be ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs or accumulate that Sum for him unleſs he 
has Intention to offer that Sum for the Payment of ſuch 
%%%ͤ RO RED WRT a9 | 

They prove it by the Fathers, as well by thoſe who 
have preceded St. Auguſtin, as by thoſe who have fol- 
lowed him; and particularly by St. Athanaftus,. lib. 3. de 
mcarn. verb. St. Chryſoſtom, Hom in. c. 2. Epiſt. 1 Tim. 
St. Jerom, Epiſt. ad Ocean. in theſe Words; St. John 
Baptiſt is an Impoſtor, ſhewing Chrift with his Finger, 
and with his Voice ſaying, this is the Lamb of God, 
this is be who takes off | the Sins of the World, if 
there are yet ſome in the World, whoſe Sins Cbriſt bas 
o © IN 
St. Auguſtin, as well in thoſe Places where he in- 
ſinuates that Chriſt is dead for others as well as for the 
Ele&t, v. gr. lib. 2. de Symb. ad Catech. c. 5. where he 
ſpeaks thus of Herod, ſearching after Chriſt to put him 
to Death, O World unclean, he is come to redeem thee, 
and thou art troubled, and thou wanteſt to kill bim, when 
be prepares himſelf to deliver thee. As in thoſe others; 
where he gives to underſtand, that Chriſt is dead for 
all, v. gr. lib. r. de peccat. mer. c. 18, 23, 27, like 
wiſe lib. 6. con. Jul. c. 2. where he proves againſt the 
Pelagians, that all Men, and in particular all Infants are 


dead in Adam, becauſe Chriſt is dead for all. For hav-. 


ing propoſed the above-quoted Paſſage of the Apoſtle 
2 Cor. c. 5. One is dead for all; then all are dead. He 
adds immediately, From that he has proved that all are 
dead, becauſe one is dead for all, I imprint and inculcate 
it on him who refutes it. Likewiſe St. Proſper, lib. 2. de 
vocat. gent. c. 6. and Ft. Leo, Serm. 1. de nativit Chris. 
Our Lord, ſays he, the Deſtroyer of Sin and Death,” as 
be has excuſed no Body from Sin, likewiſe he is come to de- 


liver all. And St. Bernard, Serm. 2. in Pſalm. qui ba- 


Bitat. All Men can ſay thou art my Redeemer, but he only 
can ſay truly thou art my Receiver, who" inhabits in the 


Succours of the Almighty, 


It may be objected, 1. That it is Semi-Pelagianiſm to 


ſay, that Chrift is dead, or has ſpilt his Blood (this is the 


fifth Propoſition of Janſenius) for all Men in general; 
Genie Se. 6 . 

The Catholicks deny it to be Semi-Pelagianiſm; and 
that no Body ought to believe, that what St. Auguſtin, 
St. Proſper, and all the orthodox Theologians have 
endeavoured to perſuade the whole Chriſtian World, 
is one of the Errors of the Semi-Pelagians, There- 
fore it is not ſurprizing, if Innocent X. and Alexan- 
der VII. have fulminated this Propoſition in Janſenius 
and his Diſciples, as impious, blaſphematory, injurious 
to the divine Piety, and heretical. j 8 


Note, That the Janſeniſts, by maintaining this Propoſi- 
tion, that it is an Error condemned in the Semi-Pela- 
gians, 0 ſay that Feſus Chrift is dead, and has ſpilt 
bis Blood for all Men in general; pretended, that to 
ſay that Jeſus Chriſt was dead for all, and that not- 
_ withſtanding ſeveral were excluded from the Benefit 
thereof, it was admitting a certain Inefficacy in Chriſt's 
Death, and a certain Mutability in God's Judgments, 
which was highly injurious to his Omnipotency. 
Thar his Intention was either to make all Men in ge- 
neral Partakers of the Benefit of his Death, or only 
Part of them: That if he deſigned that all ſhould 
be Partakers of that Death, as all have not been 
Partakers of the Benefit of that Death, ſince all are 
not ſaved, his Intention has been then fruſtrated, 
whereby his Decrees have been ſubject to Mutation, 
Which it is an Impiety even to ſuppoſe : But that In- 
tention was perhaps but a Velleity, with Regard to 
thoſe who are not ſaved? But would a Velleity be 
compatible with the Idea we are obliged to have of 
the Divinity, whoſe Intentions are all ſo many De- 
crees, which are ſubje& to no Changes or Viciſſitudes, 
and can meet with no Oppoſition. Therefore they 
. 8 | conclude, 
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conclude, that as the ſole Elect have received the Bene- 

fit of that Death, it was deſign'd for them only. - 

It is objected, 2. That the Scripture inſinuates in ſe- 
veral Places, that Chriſt is dead for the ſole Predeſtinates, 
Pſalm cxi. He ſent Redemption unto his People. Jobn x. I 
give my Life for my Sheep. John xvii. 1 do not pray for 
the World. Likewiſe St. Auguſtin in ſeveral Places, and 
particularly lib. 22. de civit. c. 24. Epif. 48. and 102. 
And alſo St. Proſper, in his Anſwer to the firſt Objection 
of Vincent, where he ſpeaks thus, The Property of the 
Redemption, belongs without doubt to thoſe from whom the 
Prince of the World has been expelled, and who are not 
Veſſels of the Devil, but Members of Cbriſt. There- 
fore, Cc. | | 
To this it is anſwer'd, that thoſe Places of the Scrip- 
ture, and of the Fathers, inſinuate, that Chriſt is dead 
efficaciouſly for the ſole Predeſtinates; but do not 
deny that he is alſo dead, at leaſt ſufficiently, for all 
other Men. 


It is objected, 3. That Chriſt has prayed for none 


dut the Predeſtinates (this is alſo the Sentiment of the 
Janſeniſts) John xvii, I pray not for the World, but for 
them which thou haſt given me. Therefore he is dead 
for no others than for the Predeſtinates ; for he 1s only 
dead for them he prayed for. "BK | 
This is anſwer'd, 1. By a Diſtinction of the ante- 
cedent, viz, that he is dead for the ſole Predeſtinates ef- 
ficaciouſly, and for the other ſufficiently. 2. By deny- 
ing the Conſequence, becauſe it was not receſſary that 
his Prayer ſhould be of fo great an Extent as, was his 
Death. CO ee, | 1 1 
The third Queſtion is, F the ſufficient Grace be given 


: to all the Infants, even to thoſe who die in the Womb of 


their Mother? | : 


Note, That the Grace called ſufficient, can be taken in 
two Manners, 1. Properly for an Illumination of 
the Underſtanding, and a pious Motion of the Will. 
2. In a wider Senſe, for all Succours and Means ſuf- 
ficient to obtain our Salvation, which God had pro- 
vided and would be applied. _ | 
2. That when it is aſked, if the Grace ſufficient is 
given to Infants who have not yet the Uſe of their 


Reaſon ; by the ſufficient Grace it is not to be under- 


ſtood that which conſiſts in the Illumination of the 
Underſtanding, and in the pious Motion of the Will; 
but that which can be taken in a wider Senſe, for any 
Succours ſufficient to obtain Salvation, which God is 
willing they ſhould be provided with. The Reaſon is, 


becauſe Infants are not yet capable of the ſaid Il- 


lumination and pious Motion. Theſe pre-obſerv*d, 


The Catholicks ſay, - that God provides ſufficiently for 
Infants, not only for thoſe who are baptized, but like- 
wiſe for thoſe who die before they have been baptized, even 
for thoſe who die in the Womb of their Mother. | 
" "THEY 


| tized. Becauſe the Benefit of the Redemption is applied 
to them by Baptiſm, . 

prove the ſecond Part, viz. that God provides 
ſufficiently for Children who die without Baptiſm, through 
the Neglect of their Parents, which is the Cauſe that they 
were not baptized : Becauſe it is evident of itſelf, that 
God was not any Hindrance to their receiving the bap- 
tiſmal Grace, Whence the whole Fault ſeems to be laid 
on their Parents: As St. Proſper, lib. 2. de vocat. gent. 
c. 23. confeſſes, when he ſays, that thoſe Meu of few 
Days belong to that Part of the Grace, which is al- 
ways diſtributed to all Nations, of which if Parents 
would make a good Uſe, they would alſo be aſſiſted 
_ by them. . . oh 
They prove the third Part, viz. that God provides, 


tk ewiſe, ſufficiently for thoſe Children, who, without 


their Parents Fault and Neglect, die without Baptiſm ; 
even for thoſe who die in the Womb of the Mother, Be- 
cauſe, ſuppoſe that God wills as much as it is in him- 
ſelf, that all Men in general ſhould be ſaved, and ſup- 
poſed that Chriſt is dead for all Men in general, it fol- 
lows, that he has not only provided a ſufficient Remedy 


for thoſe Infants ; but has likewiſe ſincerely provided 
for the Application of that Remedy to them; for he 


that defires the Salvation of another, if he acts with 


prove the firſt Part of their Aſſertion, viz. that 
God provides ſufficiently for the Infants who live to be bap- 
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Prudence, prepares him- the ſufficient 

takes Care 9 85 they ſhould be applied 15 —— * 
leaſt as much as it is in him; otherwiſe thoſe Mean 1 
been prepar'd in vain 3, and that he has Prepared 6 
them a ſufficient Remedy, and provided ſincere] 105 
the Application thereof to them, is evident "a ny 
he has inſticuted Baptiſm, and Miniſters to admit 
it, as well for them as for others; and has command 4 
Parents and. others to take Care to have their Childrs, 
baptized; therefore, 6c. — Notwithſtanding that Bar. 
tiſm is not adminiſter'd to thoſe Infants, actually and ; 
fact. Becauſe it does not happen by any poſitive Da 
cree of God, whereby he wills not poſitively, that Bas 
tiſm ſhould be adminiſter'd to thoſe Infants, but onl b : 
a negative or permiſſive one; or if it proceeds fo 
ſome poſitive Diſpoſition, as ſome imagine, it muſt be 
faid, that ſuch is that poſitive Diſpoſition of God, as ©, 
to exclude on the Part of God, the Preparation of © 
Means, and the ſincere Will of applying the Means 1 
par'd ; but only to exclude the neareſt Means or 9 a 
and therefore ſome ſingular Benefit of God, which * 
poſed a Means could be applied, and would be applied 
in fact, for Want whereof it is commonly ſaid, that the 
Thing cannot be done; as St. Auguſtin inſinuates it, J 
de nat. & grat. c. 8. in theſe Words, But 1 ſay tha 
an Infant born in a Place where he could not be ſuc- 
coured by the Baptiſm of Chriſt, becauſe prevented by 
Death; has been without Regeneration, becauſe be coull 


not be otherwiſe, » 


From what they have ſaid, it may be inferr'd, tha 
God does not mind the Salvation of certain Infant 
by a ſpecial Providence and Mercy, whereby all Im. 
pediments are taken off; but only by a certain more 
general Providence. We ought not to enquire fur- 
ther, why he will not provide for all in a particular 
Manner, by taking off all Impediments? ſince nothing 
can be anſwered to it, but that ſuch a Thing happens, 
according to the occult Direction of his divine Pro- 
vidence, the Judgments whereof are unſearchable, and 


the Ways unpracticable. 


It may be objected, that a Guide or Tutor, who can 


ſave from an imminent Danger the Perſon he has under 


his Care, and neglects or will not do it, does not ſeem 
to provide ſufficiently for his Security; but God is a 


Guide with Regard to all, and conſequently with Re- 


gard to Infants, and can remove all the Impediments 
whereby Infants are hindered from coming into the 
World, and from receiving Baptiſm, and does not re- 
move them ; therefore he does not ſeem to provide 
ſufficiently for them. 8 5 

The Anſwer to this is, that the Reaſoning would be 
juſt, if it was a Queſtion of a particular Guide, but not 
when applied to a general one; that God being a gene. 
ral Guide, is not obliged, as ſuch, to mind particular 
Things, ſo as to neglect the Care of all others, and 
cauſe them ſome Prejudice. Therefore, as a genetil 
Provider, he cannot prevent thoſe Cauſes which pro- 
cure the Death of the Infant, in the Womb of the 
Mother, without proving prejudicial to thoſe natural 
Cauſes ; for he is no leſs the Author of Nature than of 
Grace. Therefore, as general Provider, he ought not 
to cauſe any Prejudice to the natural Order of Thing, 
to favour the Order of Grace; which notwithſtanding 
does not hinder him, as ſpecial Provider, to do ſome- 
thing in Favour of the State of Grace and Glory, to the 
Prejudice of the natural Order of Things. 


Note, That before I leave this important Subject, whifh 
has been the Stumbling Block of ſome of the mol 
profound Theologians, in all the Ages of the Chr 
ſtian Church, whoſe thorny Difficulties have puzzled 
| thoſe who ſeemed to have learn'd the Doctrine of 
Grace, in the School of the divine Author of Grace, 
and quenched their Thirſt of that Knowledge in that 
very Torrent of Grace, which flowed from his {act 
Side on the Croſs; I muſt, without pretending t0 
fathom the bottomleſs Depth of God's Judgment 
to which they have had Recourſe, when too cloſelf 
purſued by their Enemies, make ſome Reflections 0 
my own upon it. — Far from my weak Mind, a 
narrow Underſtanding, all Notions of Injuſtice 3 


Partiality, when I reflect on God's comprend 


duct 
5 on 


1 


T TT 


of H 


2 


r 


conduct in the Diſtribution of his Grace; for Ike 


_ ing elſe; that being the abſolute Maſter 
_ 7 it would be a facrilegious Te- 
e 0 controul; and being indebted in nothing to 
_—_— he can beſtow his Favours when he 


ROI whom he pleaſes, without even the 
Peſt Shadow of Injuſtice; ow nothing that can be 


ur, even among us Men, can be reckon'd 

ng atk it would not be a Favour. But God 
i to have created us with no other View, than to 

— us the continual Objects of his Favours, ſince, 
rding to our Manner of conceiving Things, he 
Mod decreed we ſhould be ſo, before he had decreed 
2 ſhould be at all; Let us make Man in our own 
2 ſays he, in the ſublime Council of the ſupreme 


Wiſdom, which is a ſignal Favour; then he created 


othing, which is another Favour; he places 

fear. 8 akes him the Sovereign and ab- 
ſter of all | 
— upon Favours, Grace upon Grace ; which 
bang done from the very firſt Inſtant of Man's Crea- 


ther Creatures, which is heap- 


tion, muſt have render*d God's Favours and Grace ſo 


natural to him, that if he conſults his Reaſon alone, 


| which of itſelf. is a divine Favour, he'll imagine, that 
| he has a certain Right to God's Grace: It is true, 
that by the Original Sin Man ſeems to have renounced 

or forfeited that Right; but then, as if ſome of the 


divine Attributes of the ſupreme Being, had alſo ſuf- 


fered by that Alienation, the Eternal Word was 


ſent, to renew that Right, or rather that former Claim 
to God's Grace; and as our Diſinheritance proceeds 
wholly from Adam's Fall, and we were all equally 
guilty in him, without any of us could pretend to a 
lefſer Degree of Guilt, we muſt then have been all (ac- 
cording to the Laws of diſtributive Juſtice, which is 
one of God's chief Attributes) reſtored to that Right 
or Claim, without Diſtinction or Exception; and if 
any Thing has been capable ſince to leſſen that Claim 
in ſome of us, or to introduce a Difference among us, 


than to another, it muſt be the actual Sin. But In- 
fants in the Womb of their Mother, or newly born, 


or even before they can make Uſe of their Reaſon, 
are all in the fame State of Unworthineſs, without the 


leaſt Difference, we were before the Grace of our Re- 


demption had been applied to us by Baptiſm ; why 


then are ſome of them called to that Benefit, by being 


ſiffer'd to be regenerated by Water and the Holy 
- Ghoſt, and others, in the ſame State with them, en- 
tirely deprived of it? It cannot be ſaid, that the one 


were more worthy of it than the other; becauſe, beſides 


that it is an Error to ſay that we can render ourſelves 


worthy of a ſupernatural Grace, without the Aſſiſtance 
of another ſupernatural Succour, which is not to be 
found but in the Source thereof, Baptiſm ; they are 
both equally reduced to an abſolute Impoſſibility of 
acquring the leaſt Degree of Merit, either natural or 
ſupernatural, neither being capable to operate in any 
Manner whatever, and Merit, either natural or ſuper- 
natural, not to be acquir'd but by Operation. It is 


true, that it is in the Power of God to make of one a 
Veſſel of Ignominy, and of the other a Vaſe of Ho- 


nour; but is that Diſtinction very agreeable to his 
infinite Bounty, in two Infants, neither of whom has 
contributed in the leaſt to that Diſtinction? and if we 
were permitted to ſpeak according to the Dictates of 
our Reaſon, of theſe incomprehenſible Myſteries, 
where would be the Juſtice to form one with a direct 
Intention to make of him a Vaſe of Ignominy, and 
the other with the direct one of making him a Vaſe 

onour, when neither of them deſerves that Fate, 
luppoſing always that no Body can be ſaved without 
Baptiſm? But if I was permitted to expoſtulate 
with the A'm'ghty, who is a Source of Goodneſs 
and Mercy, and an inexhauſtible Treaſure of Grace 
(without having Recourſe to thoſe ſcholaſtical Di- 


ſtinctions of Grace, and to that ſufficient Grace, which 


I cannot imagine to be ſufficient with Regard to them) 
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monſtrous Texture of Diſorders, and attrocious 
Vices, can ſtill flatter himſelf with Hopes of Mercy ? 
If we cannot fathom God's Judgment, why ſhould 
we attempt to do it at all? And it we do, why ſhould 
we be ſo barbarous, to ſet aſide all his other Attri- 
butes, on Purpoſe to find only a ſevere Juſtice, di- 
veſted of all Appearance of Mercy and Compaſſion ? 
I ſubmit my Judgment on this, as on all other My- 
ſteries of our Faith, to the Deciſions of the Church, 
as to Oracles dictated by the Holy Ghoſt ; but as ſhe 
has not yet pronounced dogmatically, on the Deſti- 
nation of Children dead without Baptiſm, and ſome of 
her Doctors have different Sentiments on that impor- 
tant Subject, the greateſt among them having Re- 
_ courſe to God's unſearchable Judgments ; I hope 
from his infinite Mercy, for thoſe dear Infants, that 
he has ſome Means to fave them, which our too great 
Curiolity in attempting to diſcover, has engag'd him 
to keep hid from us. Though I would not run any 
- Riſque, on that Uncertainty, but on the -contrary, 
have always Recourſe to thoſe infallible Means the 
Church is poſſeſſed of, whereby their Salvation is 
ſurely accompliſhed, meaning Baptiſm ; for my Sup- 
poſition proceeds only from the Impoſſibility, ſome- 
times, of uſing thoſe Means. | LT: 


The fourth Queſtion is, If the ſufficient Grace be 
given to all the Faithful and Fuſt? Which the Catholicks 
anſwer in the Affirmative, againſt Luther, Calvin, the 
Janſeniſts, and others; proving their Aſſertion by the 


. Scripture, Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 


ſo as to give a greater Right to one to God's Grace 


By the Scripture, 1 Cor. x. But God is Faithful, who 
will not ſuffer you to be tempted above that you are 
able; but will a'ſo make that you may be able to bear the _ 
Temptation. „ . 
By the Councils, particularly the ſecond of Orange, 
can. 25, in theſe Words, We believe, according to the 
Catholick Faith, that by the Grace received in Baptiſm, all 
thoſe who are baptized, Chriſt co-operating and aſſiſting, 
can and ought to accompliſh, if they will work faithfully, 
all that belongs to Salvation. Likewiſe by that of Trent, 


Sell. 6. Can. 11. where we read theſe Words, No Body, | 


though he be juſtified, ought to imagine himſelf free from 
obſerving the Commandments. No Body ought to uſe that te- 
merarious Expreſſion, fulminated with Anathema by the 
Holy Fathers, that it is impoſſible for a Man juſtified, to 
keep God's Commandments. For God commands nothing 
impoſſible ; for be admoniſhes in commanding, and to do 
what you can, and to aſk for what you can't do, and alſo 
aſſiſts you that you can, &c. Whence, Can. 18. of the 


ſame Seſſion, we have theſe Words, IF any Body ſays, 


that the Obſervance of God's Precepts is impoſſible, even 


for a Man juſtified, and in a State of Grace, let him be 


anathema, _ | e Mgt. TY 
They prove it likewiſe by the Authority of the Popes, 
particularly Pope Celeſtinus in his Epiſtle to the Biſhops 
of Gaul, c. 10. and Innocent X. who condemned in his 
Conſtitution, the firſt of the five Propoſitions, which his 25 
Succeſſor declared to be gf Janſenius, and which Propo- 


ſitions we have inſerted at large at the Beginning of this 


Treatiſe. L ES 8 gh „ 
They prove it by the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, 
lib. de nat. & grat. c. 22. in theſe Terms, When God, 
thro* the Mediator between God and Men, Jeſus Chrift 
Man, performs the ſpiritual Cure of the Sick, or vivifies 
the Dead, be never abandons, only he be abandon'd fir#. 
Illuſtrating this Point, c. 26. of the ſame Book, by the 
Difference he makes between a Phyſician who cures a 
ſick Perſon, and God who juſtifies the Impious. In that 
the Phyſician leaves his Patient when he is cured, but 


God does not abandon the Impious he has cured of his 


has he no other Bleſſing left for thoſe unhappy Crea- 


tures, who have no Sin of their own ? And muſt 


they be puniſhcd ſo ſeve ely for that of another; when 


the greateſt Criminal, whoſe Life is nothing but a Juſtice properly called, which is between God and Man, 
| Vor. II. | ns | | . | 


Iniquities, and recover'd to the perfect Health of Juſtice, 
till he be firſt abandon'd by him. He argues in this 
Place againſt the Pelagiaus, who admitted the Neceſſity 
of Grace, when we fin, and denied it to be neceſſary 
that we ſhould not Sin. 

They prove it by Reaſon,” becauſe there is more Oc- 
caſion for the Faithful and Juſt to be aſſiſted by God's 
Grace, than for the Sinners; which to underſtand in a 
clear and more accurate Manner, we muſt obſerve, that 
by the Name of Juſtice, is not underſtood here, that 


bus 
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but only Faithfulneſs. Notwithſtanding that Peter fell 
becauſe abandoned by Chriſt; becauſe Peter had at leaſt 
a remote ſufficient Grace whereby he could obtain a 


greater Abundance of Grace; for he could pray to ob- 
tain it. 


The fifth Queſtion is, If a ſufficient Grace be given to 


all the Adults in actual Sin, and likewiſe to the Obdurates 
and Inſidels? 

The Catholicks anſwer to the firſt Part of the Que- 
ſtion, (viz. If the ſufficient Grace be given to all the 
Adults in actual Sin, and to the Obdurates) in the Affir- 
mative : And prove it by the Scripture, the Councils, 
the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 

By the Scripture, where God invites Sinners to return 
to him, Matt. xi. Come unto me all ye that labour, and 
are heavy laden, and I will eaſe you. Would not that In- 
vitation be vain, if a ſufficient Grace was not prepared 
for all? John i. He is the true Light, which lights every 
Man that comes into the World. St. Auguſtin, lib. 1. de 
gen. cont. Manich. c. 3. makes Uſe of this Text of Scrip- 
ture to prove that Men can if they will, keep God's 
| Commandments : For their Will is prepared by the 
Lord, if not of all efficaciouſly, at leaſt ſufficiently, 
otherwiſe the Diſcourſe of St. Auguſtin would be ri- 
diculous. . | 

By the Councils, particularly the Third of Valence, who 
defines, that the Bad do not periſh becauſe they could 
not help it, but becauſe they would not. And likewiſe 
by that of Sens, decr. 15 Re 
They prove it likewiſe by the Fathers, particularly 
St. Auguſtin in ſeveral Places, but more particularly ib. 
de liber. arb. c. 19, 20. in theſe Words, Man has re- 


ceived wherewith to ſearch piouſly and diligently if he 


would. And in all thoſe Places where he ſays that God 
commands nothing impoſſible ; and St. Proſper, lib. de 
vocet, gent. c. 4. 10. 16. & 17. where he ſays, that the 


Saviour s Grace has not yet appeared to ſome Nations; 


_ notwithſtanding which the Meaſure Fl a general Succour 
always offered to all Men is not denied. REL S's 

By Reaſon ; becauſe God calls ſufficiently Sinners to 
Repentance ; whence the Fathers take Occaſion to ſay, 


that the Grace ſuppoſed which he gives to all, it is in 
On which 


their Power to return to God if they will. 
St. Auguſtin explains himſelf in a fine Manner, lib. 1. 


retract. c. 22. where he ſpeaks thus, Unleſs every one 


changes his Mill, he cannot operate Good, which the Lord 
| fays in another Place, to be in our Power; where he ſays, 
or make a good Tree, and its Fruit good, or make a bad 
Tree and its Fruit bad; which is not again the Grace we 


_ preach, for it is in Man's Power to change his Will into a 


better; but that Power is null unleſs it be given from God. 
And what he has on Pſalm lxiv. Have you no Room and 


no Time to reform your Conduct, and change your bad Life 


into a good ons? Cannot that be done To- day if you will? 
Can't it be done now if you will? This is confirmed 
from that the Apoſtle praiſes on this, the Patience and 
Benignity of God. Rom. ii. where he ſpeaks thus, Or 
deſpiſe thou the Riches of his Goodneſs and Forbearance, 
and long Sufferings, not knowing that the Goodneſs of God 


leads thee to Repentance ? But (ſays St. Auguſtin in 
Pſalm ciii.) why ſo indulgent, why ſo merciful ? He fins 


and lives; the Sins increaſe, the Life 1s lengthned: He is 
blaſphemed every Day, and he makes his Sun ſhine on the 
Good and Bad: He calls from all Sides to an Amendment, 


He calls to Repentance, he calls to the Benefits of the Crea- 


ture, he calls by giving Time to live, he calls by Inſtruc- 
tion, by inward Thoughts, by the Rod of Correction, by the 
Mercy of Conſolation. = een On 

I have ſaid even to Obdurates, becauſe the Authorities 


of the Fathers already quoted ſeem to inſinuate it: 
Whence St. Proſper, in reſp. 15. ad object. vincent. ſays, 


' that God deprives no Body of the Way of Correction, nor 


diveſts any Body of the Poſſibility of doing Good. It ſome © 


Objections are made, they can be eaſily reſolved by ſay- 
ing, that they only ſhew that the more efficacious Power 
or Grace is wanted, but not a remote Power, nor a 
ſufficient Grace. It may be objected againſt what we 
have juſt now faid of the Obdurate, that Obduration 
imports the Subſtraction of either Grace; and therefore 
no ſufficient Grace 1s given to the Obdurates. 

The Catholicks anſwer, that an abſolute Obduration, 
if there is ſuch a Thing, ſuppoſes the Subſtraction of alt 


s - - 
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Sorts of Grace, but not an imperfect Obdurati 
can be rendered evident by the Example of 
Sky; for it is either abſolutely darkned, as in a ve. 
dark Night, when it is neither lighted by the Sun 
by any other luminous Body, or is only darkned in N 
They anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion. « F 
a ſufficient Grace is given to all Infidels, as well tg 4 
who are Infidels of a negative Infidelity, viz. who 5 N 
never heard the Predication of the Goſpel, or have not 8 
fuſed to hear it; as to thoſe who are Inſidels of a Pofitin, 
Infidelity, viz. who have already heard the Predication 
the Goſpel, or will not hear it. | f 
The Catholicks prove this particularly as to 
are Infidels of a ee Infidelity, by the F — 
of that Sentiment, particularly St. Auguſtin in Pſal % 
where he ſpeaks thus, And there's none hid from his 5 
For as the Word is made Fleſb, and has dwelt within ug g . 
king our Mortality he has not permitted that any one * 
excuſe himſelf on the Darkneſs of Death, fance bis Heat } 
penetrated it. Likewiſe St. Proſper, lib. 2. de vocat ay 
c. 31. ſays, That not only in the earlieſt Times, but ot 0 
the ſucceeding Ages, the Grace of God has always * 
offered to all Men in general, through an equal Providence 
and general Goodneſs, but in ſeveral ren, Mannerg. 
and in a different Meaſure. Whence St. Thomas conclude; 
thus, queſt. 1 4. de verit. art. 11. If any Body, brought up ix 
Foreſts or among Brutes, was of ont the Diftates of his 
Reaſon, in operating Good and avoiding Evil, we myg 
certainly believe that God, either by an inward Inſpiration 
would let him know what be ought to believe, or wu! 


on. Which 
a darkened 


the Centurion, Acts x. > | 
It will be aſked in this Place, if what we have faid of 
the Infidels may be applied to the Fews ? Which I an. 


ſwer in the Affirmative, for the Reaſons above alledged 


with Regard to the Infidels. 
| | 6 


Note, That this Queſtion of the Infidels ſeems to me 


to be attended with ſome very great Difficulties, 
which would appear incomprehenſible to a Chriſtian, 


- 


ſend ſome Body to inſtruct bim, as he ſent Peter to Cornel 


who knowing no more of his Religion but what is 


abſolutely neceſſary to lead him into the Road to 
Heaven; and having been inſtructed, that that Road 
is not to be found but through Jeſus Cbriſt; that it 
is impoſſible to know any Thing of Feſus Chrif 
but by means of the Predication of the Goſpel, could 


ſcarce be perſuaded, even by a St. Auguſtin or a 


St. Thomas, that the Americans for Example, ſome of 
whom have never heard yet any Thing of the Myſte- 
ries of the Chriſtian Religion, and thoſe who are dead 

before the Diſcovery of that Part of the World, who 

thereby were reduced to an almoſt phyſical Impoſſibi- 
lity of knowing any Thing of Feſus Chris, or of his 
_ Goſpel, had a ſufficient Grace; for if they had had that 
ſufficient Grace, it is not even probable, that for ſo 
many Ages, and amidſt fo great a Multitude of Men, 
there could not have been found ſome who followed 
the Dictates of their Reaſon, as to doing Good and 

_ avoiding Evil; and if we believe St. Thomas, a Man 

living thus had learned by Inſpiration the Principles 

of Chriſtianity, or God had ſent ſome apoſtolical 

Man to inſtruct him, though we hear of none before 
the Diſcovery of that Country by the Spaniards ; for 

Hiſtory has took Care to inform us of the Deſtination 
of every one of the Apoſtles when they were ſent to 
preach the Goſpel; and we do not learn from it, 

that either of them, nor even any of their Diſciples, 
were ſent into that, then unknown World ; he that 

went furtheſt was St. Thomas, and he terminated his 
Miſſion in what we call the Eaſt- Indies. As for their 
having learned the Principles of Chriſtianity by 2 
divine Inſpiration, the firſt Miſſionaries who were {ent 
thither inform us in their Relations, that the 4meri- 
cans were ſo far from having even the leaſt Tincture 
of it, that they were not tractable on that Subject, 
and that it was even impoſſible to make them believe 
the leaſt of the Chriſtian Truths; even now that by 
their long Commerce with the Europeans they have 
been better civilized, it is the moſt difficult Thing in 
the World to make a Proſelite among them. 
cannot be attributed to their neglecting to follow the 
Dictates of their Reaſon, as to doing Good and avoide 


ng 


— )). , , 8 
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RE r the Generality, their Morals are as 
ng ns fe 2 a expected among Chriſtians ; not- 
r ſtanding which th don't come to the Know- 
wich f the Truth, without which no Salvation is to 
ay fince according to the Apoſtle, there is 
be ex a Chriſt, one Faith, and one Baptiſm ; and ac- 
but nc to Chriſt himſelf, He who beieves ſhall. be 
ſaved * be who does not believe ſhall be condeimed. 
— theſe Words are ſo poſitive that they admit of 
gi retation : Therefore, with Submiſſion to the 
2 4 of the Church, we ſhould alſo in my Opi- 
an. have Recourſe in this Caſe to the Incomprehen- 
ns of God's Judgments, without amuſing our- 
= * ſearch what is not to be found, and to prove 
ah not to be proved by a human Underſtanding : 
F r to pretend on the other Side, that God finds 
thes Means. to fave thoſe Nations than by the Faith 
f Chriſt, on this trite and miſunderſtood Text, 
that there is a Remnant of all to be ſaved, is a 
formal Contradiction of the Scripture. 


5 That from the Queſtions on the ſufficient 
N G 1 paſs to the chief Point of this Treatiſe, 
| which has cauſed ſo much Controverſy in the Church, 

from Pelagius's Time to ours, which has never been 
quite decided, and perhaps never will; I mean the 
efficacious Grace: Therefore, | 


The firſt Queſtion on this important Subject is, If 


| there is an efficacious Grace diſtin? from the ſufficient ; 


and «what it is, conſidered either in actu primo, or in actu 


| ſccundo? 1 
| Note, That it is a Queſtion here of the efficacious Grac 


properly taken, viz. as diſtinct from that Grace ſimply 
ſufficient, we have heretofore treated of. 


or in au ſecundo. | £3» os 

3. That it is a Queſtion here, chiefly of the effica- 
cious Grace conſidered in attu,primo, and not of the 
efficacious Grace conſidered in au ſecundo: Which, 
every Body agree, includes the Conſent of the Will. 


Theſe pre-obſerved. | 


] anſwer, that the efficacious Grace conſidered in actu 
primo, can be defined a ſupernatural Motion, which has a 


| cerlain particular Faculty of inducing the Will to conſent to 
| God, By the two firſt Particles the Genus of this De- 
| finition is expreſſed, and the Difference by the others. 


It is faid, 1. A ſupernatural Motion, either becauſe it 


conſent to God; becauſe it has the Faculty of inducing 


| the Will to that Conſent always, certainly, infallibly, 
inſuperably, indeclinably, to uſe the Words of St. Au- 
| guſtin, And in this it is ſufficiently ſhewed that this 


efficacious Grace in actu primo, differs from the Grace 


| imply ſufficient, which, though it has the Faculty to 


excite the Will to conſent to God, meets notwithſtand- 


ing with Oppoſition from the Part of the Will. 


It is faid, 3. Of inducing the Will; to give to under- 
ſtand that ſuch a Grace does not force or neceſſitate the 
Will to conſent, but entices it, puſhes it, ſo that not- 


withſtanding the Will conſents always, though abſo- 


lutely ſpeaking he could refuſe to conſent. Whence 
St. Auguſtin, lib. de grat. & lib. arbit. c. 5. calls it 4 
Grace of C ongruity. | | 
l anſwer, 2. That the efficacious Grace, conſidered in 
acty ſecundo, can be defined 4 ſupernatural Motion where- 
Man conſents in falt and is converted, and is joined with 
bis Conſent,” | | my 
This Definition wants no further Explication ; ſince 
t can be eaſily enough underſtood from the Definition 
Sven of the efficacious Grace in adtu primo. The ſole 
erence between both Definitions is, that the former 
explains the Nature of the efficacious Grace, as it is 
omething antecedent to the Action; and the latter ex- 
Plains the ſame Grace as ſomething joined in fact with 
ts Effect, viz. with the Conſent of the Will. 
1 anſwer, 3. That there is an efficacious Grace ſimply 
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4. That the efficacious Grace thus taken, may be 
conſidered in two Manners, viz, either in adtu primo, 


is a certain Species of the exciting and preventing Grace; 
or to inſinuate, that in this it agrees as in a common 
Genus with the ſufficient, from which notwithſtanding 
it differs widely, as we'll ſee in its proper Place. 8 
It is ſaid, 2. Which has a Faculty to induce the Will to 


3 


diſtinũ from the ſufficient ; which I prove by tlie Scrip- 
ture, the F Pans by Reaſon. FT og 
Buy the Scripture, Ezek. xxxvi. A new Heart alſo will 
1 give you, and a new Spirit will I put within you, and I 
will take away the flony Heart out of your Fleſh, and I 
will give you a Heart of Fleſh, and I will put my Spirit 
Within you, and cauſe you to walk in my Statutes, John x, 
Neither ſhall any pluck them (my Sheep) out of my Hand. 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, in ſeveral 
Places againſt the Pelagians, but particularly lib. de pre- 
deft. ſant?. c. 8. This Grace, ſays he, which through the 
divine Liberality, is ſecretly granted to human Hearts, is 
refuſed or rejetted by none; and it is given to take away 
fir the Haraneſs of the Heart. Likewiſe, 1b. de correp. 


S rat. c. 12. in theſe Terms, It is ſupplied to the human 


Infirmity, that it ſhould be moved indeclinably, and inſu- 
perably by the divine Grace, that though it is infirm, it 


notwithſtanding ſhould not faint away, or be conquered by 
ſome Adverſity. | | 


By Reaſon, becauſe 2 Grace is given which has ſome 
ſpecial Faculty of reducing the Will, certainly, always, 
irreſiſtably, Sc. to give its Conſent to God exciting and 


moving; therefore there is an efficacious Grace in ais 


oo 3 

This is confirmed by the Prayers of the Church aſking 
of God, that be be pleaſed to compel propitiouſy the Wills, 
and to grant that what we aſt fincerely, we may obtain it 
efficaciouſly. 5 £ „ 

Our ſecond grand Queſtion is, whence Grace borrows 
its Efficacy; whether, v. gr. from that it determines phy- 
fically the Will, according to the Sentiments of the Thomiſts, 
or from the Wills Conſent, as the Moliniſts will have it, 
or from any other Chief, and which ? EY, 


Note, That before we anſwer this important Queſtion, 
I muſt give in this Place ſome general Ideas of the 
phyſical Premotion of the Thomiſts, on which the Fan- 
ſeniſts build their whole Syſtem of the Grace efficacious 
W 5 BEE a 
6 8 byfical Premotion, with Regard to a created Will, 
is that Act of God whereby the created Will is applied 
to ſome particular Good, and conſequently drawn 
from Evil; or to explain it in a clearer Manner, it is 
the Act whereby God produces in a created Will the 
Love of ſome determinated Good, together with a 
Hatred for the Evil oppoſed to it. For, ſay the 
Thomiſts, God moves no otherwiſe a created Will, 
but by operating in it the Love of God, whence fol- 
lows the Hatred of Evil. Whence it appears, that 
that ſpecial Premotion of God relates only to Acts of 
_ a ſupernatural Order; and that it differs in no Manner 
from the victorious Grace and efficacious by itſelf : For 
in this, ſay they, conſiſts the Grace efficacious by itſelf, 
from St. Auguſtin, lib. de ſpirit. & litt. c. 29. That 
God, through the infinite Suavity of the Grace by the 
Holy Ghoft, makes that what he commands is more de- 
leftable than what he forbids. Or which is the ſame, 
produces by his Grace phyſically and inwardly in our 
Mind, a certain agreeable Delection, and together 
moves in a particular and ſupernatural Manner, our 
Will towards loving what he commands, and hating 
what he forbids. Theſe pre-obſerved, 15 


I anſwer to the Queſtion, That the efficacious Grace 
does not determine phyſically the Will to give its Conſent to 
God exciting it, and conſequently ought not to be ſaid effica- 
cious, becauſe it determinates phyſically our Will. Which I 
prove by the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 
By the Councils, particularly that of Trent, Sefſ. 6. c. 5. 
where it is ſaid, that Man can reject the Inſpiration of 
the Holy Ghoſt, whereby he touches the Heart. And 
c. 4. thoſe are fulminated who affirm, that the Free-Will, 


moved and excited by the Grace of God, co- operates in 


nothing but conſenting to God exciting or calling, and 


that he cannot diſſent if he would. Whence J argue thus; 


Our efficacious Grace is not the phyſical Premotion of the 
Thomifts, nor takes its Efficacy from it, if Man can 
reſiſt to the ſaid efficacious Grace if he would, and cannot 


reſiſt if he would to the Ve Premotion of th# a- 


miſts; but Man can reſiſt if he will to that efficacious 
Grace, and cannot reſiſt if he would to the phyſical Pre- 
motion of the Thomiſts, as it will apppear by the Sequel : 
Therefore it is a Sign that our efficacious Grace is not the 


phyſical 
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hyſical Premotion of the Tomiſts, nor borrows its 
Efficacy from it. n ; 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, who is very 
far from admitting that phyſical Premotion, ſince he 


places the efficacious Grace in a certain moral, or {weet 


Perſuaſion and Induction, and congruous Vocation, eſ- 
pecially lib. de ſpirit. & liter. c. 22. where he ſpeaks thus, 
What have you that you have not received ? Therefore, 
likewiſe, the Will whereby we believe, 15 conſidered as a 
Gift of God, becauſe it exiſts in the Free Will, which we 
have received in our Creation: And let him conſider and 
ſee that that Will is not entirely to be attributed to God's 
Gift, becauſe proceeding from the Free-Will, which has 
been created with us; but likewiſe, that God does by good 
Perſuaſions, that we will and believe; either outwaraly 


y evangelical Exhortations; where the Precept of the 
| Laws operate ſomething, if ſtill they admoniſh Man of 


bis Infirmity, to induce him, by believing, to have Recourſe 


to the juſtifying Grace: Or inwardly, where no Body has it 


in his Power, that it ſhould come into his Soul, but it be- 
longs to the Will to give conſent or not. 5 f 

By Reaſon, becauſe that exciting and preventing 
Grace, which is efficacious, in au primo, does not ne- 


ceſſitate the Will to conſent to God calling and exciting; 


but it is very difficult to explain how the phyſical Pre- 


motion does not neceſſitate the Will. Since that is 


ſuppoſed to neceſſitate, which admitted, the Will cannot 


act; but the phyſical Premotion admitted the Will can- 
not act, as the beatifick Viſion admitted, it is impoſſi- 
ble the Will ſhould not love God thus intuitively ſeen: 


Therefore the phyſical Premotion admitted, it is almoſt 


impoſſible to explain how the Will is not neceſſitated 
to act, as the beatifick Viſion admitted it is neceſſitated 


to love God. For is not that phyſical Premotion ſome- 
rhing antecedent, and taking off the Undetermination 


of the Will, as the beatifick Viſion is ſomething antece- 


dent? Notwithſtanding what the Thomiſts ſay to the con- 
trary, viz. that their phyſical Premotion, takes off only 
in ſenſu compoſito, the Indifference and Undetermination 


of the Will; for though the clear Viſion of God, takes 
off only in ſenſu compoſito, and not in ſenſu diviſo, the 
Indifference and Undetermination of the Will, it notwith- 
ſtanding, does not ceaſe from being ſaid to be neceſ- 


ſitated to lo v“ QM. 


This is confirm'd from that the phyſical Premotion, 
which theThomiſts call virtuous Motion, and in which they 


place the Reaſon of the Efficacy of Grace, is only re- 
_ ceived paſſively in the Will, as they expreſs themſelves, 


but the efficacious Grace is a vital Act, viz, a certain Co- 
gitation of the Underſtanding, and a pious Affection of 


the Will, in which the Underſtanding as well as the 
Will, concurs in the Genus of a phyſical Cauſe; as it 


appears from St. Auguſtin, explaining in ſeveral Places the 


elffcacious Grace, by the vital Acts of the Underſtanding 

and Will, and more particularly, /ib. 2. de peccat. merit. 
& remiſ. c. 17. where he ſpeaks thus, Men will not do 
what is juſt, either becauſe it does not appear if it be juſt, 


or becauſe it does not pleaſe ; for every one will deſire it 
with a greater Vehemency, or Ardour, the more we are 
certain that it is good, and we take a greater Pleaſure in it. 
Therefore Ignorance and Infirmity are Vices which hinder 


tze Will from being moved to do Good, or to abſtain from 


Evil. But that what was hidden may be known, and what 
pleaſed may be ſaved, it is à Grace of God, which aſſiſts 
tbe Will of Men. 


It may be added, that the Grace phyſically predeter- 


minating, is defended by the Thomiſts as neceſſary in all 
States, ſince they defend it neceſſary as well in the State 
of Innocency, as in that of Nature fallen. But to ſhew 


this, they take its Neceſſity, not ſo much from the Part 


of the Infirmity of Nature, as from the Part of the Fa- 
culty of the firſt Cauſe, to which it pertains, fay 
they, to premove the ſecond Cauſes, and from the 
Part of the Indifference of the Will, which muſt be 
derermined by the firſt Cauſe. But how much this 1s 
foreign to the Sentiment and Doctrine of St. Auguſtin, 
is evident from that St. Auguſtin is of Opinion, that the 
efficacious Grace was neceſſary neither to Man in the 
State of Innocence, nor to the Angels themſelves, to 
make their Will paſs from the firſt to the ſecond. It 
removes from them the Succours quo, or wherewith, and 
attributes only to them the Succours ine quo, or Without 


him that draws. Whence it is ſaid, Rom. ix. 


the Conſequence is, that our Will is eſpecially from God 


ration and Conſent of Man, Man would have ſomething 
to diſtinguiſh him from another, viz. from him wi 


Therefore, Sc. 


ſeveral Places of his Works, where he teaches, that this 


jected by any Heart let it be ever fo hardened, Ib. 4 
correp. & .grat. c. 12. and 14. and lib. de preted, 


to the Scripture and to the Fathers, therefore that 


from which it ſeems, could be inferred, that God &- 
pects our Conſent to render Grace efficacious. As for 


to open the Door when God knocks, and thus render his 


that in the Affair of our Converſion and Juſtification, the 


which, i. e. a ſufficient Succour, For he believes 4 
Man before his Fall, had the ſame Succours the I 
Angels had; though the firſt Man fell with i. Se 
the good Angels perſevered ; as it appears from = 
de correp. & grat. c. 10, 5 

I anſwer, 2. That he efficacious Grace, in actu prin 
does not borrow its Efficacy from the Conſent of the 770 
or, which is the ſame Thing, the Grace is not efficacj 5 
in actu primo, from that the Will gives its Conſent 1 
Ged calling and exciting, according to the pin to 
Which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers e 
Reaſon. eg 

By the Scripture, inſinuating that Grace j 
from itſelf, and not from the Conſent of the Wi! 
John vi. Every Man therefore that has beard, ay F My 
learn'd from the Father, comes unto me. Whence it ” 
pears, it any Body, who is called, conſent to it, chars | 
ther to be attributed to the Vocation than to the Wir 
No Man can come unto me (ſays Chriſt, in the "oy 
Place) except the Father which has ſent me, dra ” 


To be drawn to Chriſt, muſt be taken from the hag 


It is wt 


S efficaciog, 


of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of Gu 
which ſheweth Mercy. And Phil. ii. For it is Cod which 


works in you, both to will and to do of his good P 


| ] 
But if he works in us both the Will and the MN” 


ets. als... 


by ſome Grace diſtinct from that which gives Only the 
Power. Likewiſe, 1 Cor. iv. For who makes thee to j; 77 
from another ? and what haſt thou that thou didſt ny 7. 
ceive? now if thou didſt receive it, why doſt thoy gl 

as if thou hadſt not received it? From this Text! argue 
thus. — If Grace's Efficacy proceeded from the Co-ope. 
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having a ſemblable Grace, would not conſent to it. 23 
we may infer from St. Auguſtin, lib. 2. de peccat. merit. «18, 
And lib. 2. ad Bonif. c. 1. but he has no ſuch Thing, 


I prove it by the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, in 


proceeds from the Grace of God, and not from the Free 
Will, that a Heart is ſoftened ; which Grace is never re- 


A 44 | 0 N 
By Reaſon, becauſe if the Efficacy of Grace proceeded 
from us, and the ſole Sufficiency from God, it would fol. 
low hence, that what is the moſt eſſential in a Conver- 
ſion, and holy Affection, ſhould be attributed to us, and 
to Grace what 1s the leaſt eſſential ; but this is contrary 


whence it follows is not to be admitted. 
Notwithſtanding, 1. Several Places of the Scripture, 


Example, Rev. iii. Behold, I ſtand at the Door and knitk, 
if any Man will open the Door, &c. And Zach, i. Turt 
you unto me, and I will turn unto you. Here he ſeems to 
wait for Man's Conſent, as if it was the Property of Man 


Grace efficacious, as it is the Property of God to pre- 
vent us by knocking, and exciting by his preventing 
Grace: Notwithſtanding, ſay I, theſe and other Places 
of the Scripture, for it can only be inferred from them, 


— — g—_— ö e ee ah 1 i. 


Conſent of our Will is requiſite, but not that it is requ- 
fite to render the Grace efficacious, in au primo. Fot 
Example, Is not a Remedy efficacious, in actu prino, 
and capable of reſtoring the Sick to his former Health, 
previouſly to his taking it, tho? it does not actually fe. 
cover him, unleſs he actually takes it? 
- Notwithſtanding, 2. Certain other Paſſages of the 
Scripture, in which the Lord upbraids his People be- 
cauſe they would not be converted by a true Repar 
tance, Iſa. v. What could have been done more id i 
Vineyard, that I have not done in it? wherefore wht 
looked that it ſhould bring forth Grapes, it brough 
forth wild Grapes. And Matt. xxiii, O Jeruſalem, Fla 
ruſalem, thou that killeſt the Prophets, and ſtone 12 
which are ſent unto thee, how often would 1 have d. 
thered thy Children together, even as a Hen * þ 
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1 ber Ning, and ye would not: Notwith- 
ber . 8 like Paſſages of the Scrip- 
ſtan 7 they do not ſhew. that God had given them 
5 8 Graces, the Efficacy whereof depended on 
Will but only ſufficient Graces, with the Aſſiſtance 
their 7 they could have canyerted themſelves to God, 
vey = -eater Graces than thoſe he had given to ſeve- 
— And becauſe they made no uſe of it as they 
ra : 


* 
1 


neſs of their Heart, and their Negligence. 


Notwithſtanding, 3. That the Will 
i ce an 

dans Gra t, . 6 g, e Ince 
daandt be inferred hence that it rejects it, its being ſuch 
a n Nature, as to engage certainly and infallibly the 
N — Will to conſent, or it can be inferred to the ut- 
1 that the Will can render efficacious in amu ſecundo, 
"Grace which is ſuppoſed efficacious, but not render it 
my _ een 3. That. the preventing Grace is efficacious in 
ain primo, 45 it being ſuch formally, from ſome ſpecial 
Congruency, Aptation, Contemperation of his, "with the 
Will of him who is called and excited ; becauſe from that 
Congruency and Aptation the calling and exciting Grace 
borrows its Power to incline the Will infuperably and 
indeclinably, to confent freely to God thus calling and 
exciting, and this Can be evident from Scripture, and 
| hers, $1 53 — * | 

IND the Scripture, Hes. xiii, The God of Peace make 
you perfeft in every good Work to do his Will. 8 
From 


he, in that Manner it was proper 19 call thoſe who have 
followed their Vacation, And lib. de dons. perſev. c. 14. 
where he ſpeaks thus; Mphence it appears that ſome have 


moved to Faith, if they apply that 1 
| the Mord, or to ſee the Signs. 
It is proved alſo by Reaſon, becauſe the efficacious 
Grace given to'Man, is as a Medium ordained towards 
this End, vis. to induce ſurely, infallibly, indeclinably 


find, either to bear 


and therefore muſt conſiſt in that Conſent ;, ſince gene- 
rally ſpeaking that which is a Medium appropriated to- 
| wards obtaining ſomething infallibly, if it be conſidered 
formally as ſuch Medium or Means, it muſt be conſi- 
dered in ſome Appropriation of it, to the Object to 
which it is given, and to that End it is ordained for. 

If I be aſked, which is that, inward Virtus whereby 
| Grace is rendered formally efficacious by itſelf in actu primo? 
Il anſwer, that it is nothing elſe but a certain Suavity, 
or victorious Declaration which is in the undeliberate 
| Act of the Underſtanding and Will, and which cauſes 
| that the efficacious Grace, the Entity whereof conſiſts 


* particularly in its Acts, has the Power to produce ſurely 
1 and infallibly a free Conſent of the Will. This Anſwer 
$i | is founded on the Manner of ſpeaking of the Scripture, 
$ to | viz, Pſalm xv. The Lord ſhall give that which is good, and 
an our Land ſhall yield ber Increaſe. Pſalm xxi. For thou pre- 
- bis | vente? him with the Bleſſings of Goodneſs. St. Auguſtin, 
pre 10. 2, de peccat. mer. c. 17. By that which is geed under- 
ting ſtands Grace, and ſays in the ſame Place, that Grace is given 
aces to cure the Vices of our Natures, viz. to cure our Igno- 


rance and Infirmity, and that it cures thoſe two Vices, 
by illuminating with Suavity our Underſtanding, and 
pleaſing our Will. And 1b. 2. ad Bonif. c. 9. he under- 
ſtands by the Blefling of Sweetneſs, the Grace of Chriſt. 


rim, 5 may be aſked beſides, why God moves thus our 
41th re by that Suavity and Delectation, to give Conſent 
ly re . is Calling? To which I anſwer, that nothing is 


I 8 convenient than the Will to be moved and excited 

vod, in the ſame Manner it is moved to Evil: But 

f % is moved to Evil and excited to Sin by a tereſtrial 

22 me Delectation; therefore nothing is more con- 
an he ſhould 


Wavity and Delectation. 


Mete, That from what we 
inferred the Conciliation 
Vol. II. 


have already ſaid, may be 


1 


* 
7 
7 * 


mould have done, God reproaches em with che kad. 


can reſiſt the 
reject it, according to the Doctrine 


the Fathers, particularly St. Baſl, homil. 3. in 
| hexam. towards the End, where he ſays, That God gives 
us all a W appropriated to ihe Knowledge of bis 
Truth, And from St. Auguſtin in ſeveral Places, but 
more particularly 2 lib. ad Simpl. 7.2. Wee e are called, ſays | 


naturally in their Mind a divine Gift, whereby they are 


Man's Will, to give Conſent to the Vocation of God, 


he moyed to Good by a celeſtial 


of the efficacious Grace with 


225. 


the Free-Will ; . becayfe the aforeſaid. moral Premotion 
which renders Grace formally ; efficacious, does not 
take off the Indifferency of the Will, nor hinders the 
Will from determining itſelf to act; but induces with 
Suavity the created Will to give freely its Conſent to 
God calling and exciting; therefore, &c. notwith- 
ſtanding what St. Aug uſtin ſays, lib. 1. de grat. Chriſt, 
c. 47. that Conciliation is very difficult to explain, be- 
- cauſe that Difficulty is not an Obſtacle to the Agree- 
ment which is between the Grace and the Free-Will, 
even in St. Auguſtin's Opinion, as it may be inferred 
from the Paſſages of his Works already quoted. 
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From this I'll-paſs to the Neceſſity of Grace in every 
State Man has been, is, or could be in; but before 1 
ſpeak of this Neceſſity, I muſt ſay ſomething of thoſe 

ifferent States, as well of thoſe which are ſuppoſed to 
exiſt or to have exiſted, as of thoſe which have never 
been, and of which it is aſked, if they can exiſt,” or 
could have exiſted: . Inquiring firſt what is underſtood 
by the Name, State, and how many Sorts of States 


there are. 8 Was | 44” 
Note, Firſt, that State may be confidered in three Man- 
ners, 1. As it is conſidered in the Civil Law, and 
thus it is a certain Condition of Man according to 
which he is either entirely independent, or free, or 
2 Slave. 2. As it is conſidered in the Canon Law, and 
as ſuch ſignifies a certain Manner of living, to which 
aà Man is tied with an indiſſoluble Knot, ſuch is the 
eccleſiaſtical State, or the monaſtick Life among the 
_ Carholicks, or that of Matrimony. 3. As conſidered 
by the Theologians, and thus is a certain Condition of 
human Nature with Regard to the laſt End. = 
2. That it is only a Queſtion here of the State as 
taken by the Theologians, how many Sorts there are 
of thoſe States,, and how they are divided. Theſe 
proeegrved. free non WE e 


1 ſay, 1. That there are generally two Sorts of States, 
4 State is taten by the Theologians, viz. the State of the 
Way, and the State of ibe Term; becauſe the Conduct of 
human Nature is different in this Life with Regard to 
the laſt End, from that after Neath. n. 
I fay, 2. That there are three States of the Way, and 
two of the Term, according to thoſe who differ from 


C 
* 


There are three States of the Way, viz. 1. The Sate 
of the original Fuſtice, in which our firſt Parents were 
created. 2. The State of Nature fallen, but repaired by 
Chriſt, which is our preſent State. 3. The State of thoſe 
confirmed in Grace, which was that of the Apoſtles, after 
they had received the Holy Ghoſt. Th 
There are two States of the Term, viz. 1. The State 
of an eternal Felicity ; 2. The State of eternal Damnation; 
and a Third, according to the Raman Carholicks, which 
they call, the State of thoſe who are in Purgator. 
1 may be aſked, if beſides the above-mentioned States 
of the Way, and of the Term which exiſt actually, or 
have exiſted, there are not others which are poſſible ? 
PL anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe, beſides thoſe. 
States, there are three others poſſible, viz. 1. The State 
of pure Nature, which is that in which Man would have 
Perfections and Imperfections which follow, Nature, 
without any ſupernatural Gift, or Direction towards a 
ſupernatural End; or which is the ſame, the State of 
pure Nature, is the Condition of human Nature confi- 
dered without Grace and without Sin. 2. The State of | 
ſound Nature, which is that in which the ſuperior Part 
would be ſubject to God, and the inferior Part ſubject to 
Reaſon, through Succours of a natural Order, but not 
due. to Nature ;, for. thus they would follow the State of 
pure Nature, but, gratuite; though pertaining - to the 
Integrity of Nature, ſince with them ſhe would operate 
according to Reaſon. 3. And the State of fallen Nature, 
but not repaired; - which had been that of Man after 
Adam's Sin, if God had not prayided a Remedy for it. 
lt may be aſked, 1, If, and how the State of pure 
Nature differs from the State of Nature fallen? To 
Which I anſwer, that thoſe two States differ among 
themſelves, as Negation and Privation differ among 
themſelves. For all that the State of fallen Nature fup- 

e poſes 


the Church of Rome, and three according to that 5 
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226 JF ANSENISM. 
poſes, it ſuppoſes it by manner of Privation, which is State? And Pll anſwer, that there remains in 


commonly defined by Philoſophers, the Abſence or only the Concupiſcence, but likewiſe the Malag;... 
Want of Form, in a Subject capable of it: But what all the other Infrmiies of the Body. . Ns adi and 


the State of Nature fallen ſuppoſes, it ſuppoſes it by 
manner of Negation, which is commonly defined the 
Abſence or Want of Form in a Subject inept, and to 
which the Form, which is ſuppoſed abſent, is not due. 
Both may be eaſily made evident > For the State of Na- 
ture fallen ſuppoſes the Want of original Juſtice, by 
manner of a Pain depriving, becauſe, the Sin abſtracted, 
it was due to it. That Want is followed by Ignorance, 
Concupiſcence, Maladies, and an infinite Number of 
other Miſeries, and by Death itſelf. But in the State 4 
pure Nature, though all theſe Things would be found, 


they would not be in it by manner of a Pain depriving 


it of ſomething due to that State, ſince neither Juſtice, 
nor being free from all thoſe Incommodities would be 


due to it, and would not be loſt by the Sin of Man, nor 
the Want of original Juſtice would be a Sin. 5 


It is aſked, 2. If the State of pure Nature be poſſible, 
or which is the ſame, if Man could have been, or could 
be created wanting, original Juſtice, and having Igno- 
rance, Concupiſcence, Maladies, and the other Miſeries, 


and even be obliged to die, though he had not contract- 
ed the original Sin ? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, 


according to St. Thomas, Scotus, Cantanus, and ſeveral 


others; becauſe that Integrity and Righteouſneſs, in 
which the firſt Man was formed, was not due to his Na- 
ture, whence it is not ſurprizing if we ſay that God 
could have formed him without it. TY 


This is confirmed by the Authority of the Popes, who 
have condemned ſeveral Propoſitions contrary to my 


Anſwer, and particularly this fifty fifth of Michael Bains, 
conceived in theſe Terms; God could not create from ibe 
Beginning, Man, ſuch as be is at preſent; which Sentiment 
of Baius was alſo that of the Manicheans refuted by 
St. Auguſtin: Who ſuppoſes, that a Soul could have 


been created before the Sin, ſuch as it is made after it. 
The Manicheans maintained 


the contrary, that if a Soul thus created would refuſe to 


acquire, by Study and Circumſpection, Wiſdom and 


Repoſe, it would juſtly be accounted culpable of Sin, 


in that it had not made a good Uſe of the Faculty it had 
received. The Manichæans maintained beſides, that it 


would be unjuſt in God to create a Creature with Igno- 


rance, and all the other Miſeries heretofore mentioned, 


without any previous Sin on the Part of the Creature: 
But St. Auguſtin ſays, that far from ſuch a Creature 


| ſhould have room to complain of God's Injuſtice, ſhe, on 


the contrary, would have Cauſe to return Thanks to 


| God for having received from him a very conſiderable 


With Regard to the State of Nature fallen, and repaired, 
it is aſked, 1. bat is that State of Nature fallen, and 
for which Reaſon it is to be pitied ? „ 

I anſwer, 1. That by the State of Nature fallen, is to 


be underſtood that State of Adam after his Sin, and 
likewiſe that of all his Deſcendants as ſoon as they are 
conceived, except Chriſt, and his bleſſed Mother the 


Virgin Mary. . 5 

I anſwer, 2. That that State is to be deplored for 
ſeveral Reaſons, 1. Becauſe Man's Nature has been cor- 
rupted by. Adam's Sin. 2. Becauſe the Underſtanding 


has been darkned, as St. Auguſtin declares, lib. 3. de lib. 


arbit. c. 19. 3. Becauſe the Will has been alienated 
from God, as the ſame Doctor inſinuates, lib. 2. de peccat. 


mer. c. 22. 4. Becauſe the inferior Appetite revolts a- 


gainſt · the ſuperior. 5. Becauſe in that State Man is 
ſubject to a great many Miſeries, and to Death. 
It is aſked, 2. What is the State of Nature repaired ? 


To which I anſwer, that by the State of Nature repaired, 


is underſtood that State in which, through the Merits of 
Chriſt, Man is regenerated, is delivered from the ori- 
ginal Sin, but not from all Infirmities, and receives 
ſeveral Benefits from God ; which Benefits are, 1. The 
ſanctifying Grace, whereby Infants are delivered from 
the original Sin. 2. The efficacious Grace, given not 


only to receive a ſalutary Goodneſs, but likewiſe to per- 


ſevere in it. 3. A ſufficient Succour granted to all. 
I may be aſked if, and what Infirmity remains in that 


fallen and repaired, the actual Grace be fo ah 
ſary to know the Truth, as to be impoſſib 4 0 1 neceſ 


particularly, that if a pure 
Nature was created, all its Sins would be attributed to 
God as to the Author thereof; but St. Auguſtin ſays on 


Grace s Aſſiſtance, know ſome ſpeculative natural Truths, 


and Godhead; ſo that they are without Excuſe, becauſe 


it not 


Our next grand Queſtion is, If in the State of Natur, 


out that Grace? 8 
Note, 1. That there may be conſidered two 80 
Truths, one natural , and the other 4 1 
The natural, is that which without any particular fl. 
velation of God, may be known by a human Vie, 
ſtanding, by means of his Senſes, becauſe it has 
Proportion and Commenſuration with the na 
Faculty of the Underſtanding. But the n 
is that, the Knowledge whereof human Underhnd 
ing cannot acquire by the ſole Strength of his Nanu 
as the Truth of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, . 


Note, 2. That both the aforeſaid Truths can be conſider. 
ed in two Manners, viz. as ſpeculative or as pati 
That that is commonly called ſpeculative, which ſo 
itſelf in the Knowledge of its Object, and Pt 

Proceed to Action: Such is the Knowledge of 1 

Myſtery of the Trinity. But the practical ig o 
which does not remain in the ſole Cognition, by 
proceeds to Action. | n 


Note, 3. That Truths, either natural or ſuperna 
may be conſidered together, or ſeparately: They ar 
known together when they are conſider'd n 
diſtributively when every one of them is known apart 


Note, 4. That the cognoſcitive Power may be conſidered 
either as phyſical or moral. That is called phyſical, 
which ſuppoſes an Adequation and Commenſuration 
of the cognoſcitive Faculty, with the Object to be 
known. And that is called moral, which preſuppoſes 

the 1 whereby the Perception of: the Object 
is hindered or taken off. For Example, the actiye 

74 Power with Reſpect to reading all the Pages, 
Lines, and Words of ſome Book which it can read. 
Theſe pre- obſerved, 53 : 

I anſwer firſt to our grand Queſtion, tbat in. the Stat: 
of Nature fallen Man can, without an actual Grat, 
know ſome natural Truths as well practical as ſpeculative; 
but not all, or together, or diſtributively taken, 

_ I prove the firſt Part, viz. that Man can, without 


by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 

By the Scripture, Rom. i. For the inviſible Things of 
bim from the Creation of the World are clearly ſeen, being in- 
derſtood by the Things that are made, even his eternal Power 


when they knew God, they glorified him not as God. 
By the Fathers, ſaying that this Paſſage of St. Pau! to 
the Romans, is to be underſtood of a natural Knowledge; 
which is the Sentiment of Tertullian, Apolog. c. 7. Thi 
is the Height of the Guilt of thoſe who will not know whit 
they cannot be ignorant of 5 
By Reaſon, becauſe it is known by Experience, tht 
Philoſophers by their ſole natural Strength, knew ſeveral 
ſpeculative natural Truths, according to Tertullian, ll. 
de anim. c. 2. Add, that for ſome Object to be natural 
known by the Underſtanding, it ſuffices that ſuch a 
Object ſhould naturally imprint on our Senſes a Specis 
repreſentative of itſelf, 2. That our underſtanding a: 
ing could produce an intelligible Species repreſentate 
of that Object. 3. That our Underſtanding could have 
the natural Faculty of producing a Cognition through 
Means of the imprinted Species. But theſe are all ni 
turally poſſible co Man, in whatever State he may be 
conſidered, either of Innocence or of fallen Nature; 
therefore, cc. . 
Notwithſtanding this of the Apoſtls, 
2 Corimt. iii. Not that we are ſufficient of ourſelves, & 
think any Thing as of ovrſelues, &c. Becauſe this Tert f 
only to be underſtood of that which belongs to Salvati® 
but not of any natural Truth whatſoever. _ oo 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that Man by his nai 
Parts, without any particular Succour of God, can _ 
ſome natural praftical Truth; by the Scripture, the Fe 
thers, and by Reaſon. e Br 


2 = — obſerve here, that St. Auguſtin diſtinguiſhes 


Love of God, viz. a ſupernatural one, 
2 from Grace, and which he inſinuates in 
cee W ords, Thou haſt ſtricten my Heart with the Word 

ty Virtue, and I have loved thee. Another natural, to 
21100 the Heaven and Earth, and all Things which are 
**hem invite, They tell me every where, ſays he, that 1 
at love thee. Notwithſtanding which he gives us 
rn underſtand, that this laſt Sort of Love, cannot ſerve 
7 our Salvation, unleſs he provides to it in a ſuperior 
Manner. 


J prove it b Reaſon, becauſe the Underſtanding 
can no more judge naturally that a good Action is to 
be done, than the Will can naturally do an act ſuperna- 
turally good 3 which it cannot do; therefore, Ec. | 
' Notwithſtanding this Paſſage, Gen. vi. Aud the Lord 
ſaw that ever) Imagination of the Thoughts of the Heart 
f Man, was only evil continually. For theſe Words are 
not to be underſtood that it was always fo, but only 
ſometimes. = Tb - 
J prove the third Part, viz. That Man cannot by bis 
natural Parts, without a particular Succour from God, at 
leaft of a moral Power, know entirely all the practical and 
eculative Truths, taken either together or diftributtively. 
Becauſe the practical natural Truths, cannot be known 
without being applied to the Senſes ; bur the natural 
© Truths are in ſo great a Number, and ſome of them fo 
difficult, that on Account of the too great Shortneſs of 
our Days, they cannot be all applied to the Senſes, and 
there has not been a Mortal yet, who has been entire 
entire Maſter of all Science. 
But if I be aſked if ſuch a Knowledge can be acquir'd 
by the Succours of Grace? PII anſwer in the Affirmative; 
and III prove it, from that there is no Repugnance a- 
 gainſt God infuſing into a human Underſtanding, the 
| Species of all the natural Things, as St. Thomas imagined 
they were infuſed into Adam. N 5 
If I am aſked, beſides, If that Succours be of a ſuper- 
natural Order? I'll anſwer that it is of a ſupernatural 
Order, if it be conſidered by Accident, and with Re- 
| gard to the Manner; for thus it cannot be acquired by a 
natural Strength: But not if it be conſider'd by itſelf, 
and with Regard to the Object. OSS. 
My ſecond Anſwer to the grand Queſtion is, that a 
Man cannot without Grace, and ſupernatural Succours, 


ns A. Mk. Rac Eh 
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and by Reaſon, 


and that not 4 ourſelves, it is the Gift of God. 

I prove it y 
Orange, can. 5, and 7. and that of Trent, Seſſ. 6. c. 3 
if any Body 


be Anathema. 
ee all his Book of the Predeſtination of th 
By Reaſon, becauſe nothing can act beyond its 


ſome Form, 
deen heated 
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acquire the Knowledge of any ſupernatural Truth, Which 
1 prove by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, 


By the Scripture, Matt. xi. And no Man knoweth the 
Son but the Father; neither knows any Man the Fa- 
Ibex, ſave the San; and be to whomſoever the Son will re- 
veal bim. And Chap. vi. where, when Chriſt had aſked 
dis Diſciples what they ſaid he was, and Simon Peter had 
anſwered that he was Chriſt, the Son of the living God ; 
preſently Chriſt ſays, to him, Bleſſed art thou Simon Bar- 
Jona; for Fleſh and Blood has not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in Heaven, The ſecond Epiſtle 
| to the Corinthians, Chap. iii. Not that we are ſufficient 
of ourſelves, to think any Thing as of ourſelves, but our 
Sufficiency is of God. Eph. ii. For by Grace are ye ſaved, 


the Councils, particularly the ſecond of 


ſays » that Man can believe as he ought, with- 
out the Inſpiration and Succours of the Holy Ghoſt, let him 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, almoſt 
e 


v. gr. can any Thing be hot unleſs it has and conſequently can db Wome & 
by the Fire ; therefore the human Under- tural Order. The Reaſon is, becauſg the Corruption, 
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ſtanding cannot know ſupernatural Objects, unlefs it be 
aſſiſted by a ftro 7 Light; but that ſtronger Light 
is Grace, or the Gift of Prophecy ; therefore, HCSc. 
Our next Queſtion is, I without the habitual Grace, a 
Man can will and do ſome ſupernatural Good, and if be 
can likewiſe do it without the actual Grace? 
To the firſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, that with. 
out the habitual Grace a Man can will and do a ſuperna- 
tural good Action. Becauſe ſeveral have done good Ac- 
tions without ſuch a Grace, as it appears from the Scrip- 
ture, and the Fathers, For we read, 4s x. that Cor- 
nelius had prayed and given Alms, which were agreeable to 
God, without an habitual Grace, as St. Auguſtin inſinuates 
it, Epiff. 57. guest. 2. whence it is not ſurpriſing, if 
God, in the Scripture, often invites Sinners to Repen- 
tance, for who will deny, that the very Act of Repen- 
tance, which God recommends, and commends, is a 
good At? | 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that without the actual 
Grace, in the State of Nature fallen, no Man can will or 
do any ſupernatural At; which I prove by the Scripture, 
the Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon. TO 
By the Scripture, John vi. No Man cometh to me, ex- 
cept the Father which bas ſent me draw bim. John xv. 
Without me ye can do nothing. Where it is to be 
obſerved, that it is not ſaid, without me you cannot eaſi- 
ly operate, but without me you can do nothing. Like- 
wiſe, 1 Cor. iv. For who makes thee to differ from ano- 
ther? And what haſt thou that thou didſt not receive? And 
Chap. xv. For by the Grace of God I am what I am. 
Phil. i. Being confident of this very Thing, that be which 
has begun a good Work in you, will perfeft it. And 
Chap. ii. For it is God which worketh in you, both to 
will and to do of his good Pleaſure.  _ 
hat of Dioſþo- 


I prove it by the Councils, particularly t 

lis, aſſembled againſt Pelagius, as we have ſeen in my 
Treatiſe of Herefies. The ſecond of Orange, can. 7. and 

that of Trent, Seſſ. 6. can. 3. If any Body ſay, that 

without the preventing Inſpiration of the Holy Gboſt, and 
his Succours, a Man can believe, Bope, love, and repent, 
as be ought,” ſo that the Grace of Fuſtification may be con- 
ferred on bim, let bim be Anathema. „„ 

By the Fathers, particul 


arly St. Auguſtin, in feveral | 


Places of his Works, but in à more particular Manner, 


in all the Books he wrote 
of which Pll the 'two following Paſſages. The 
firſt, out of his firſt Book, De nupt. & concupiſ. c. 3. 1f 
any Body, ſays ie, pretend that Men can ſerve God by bis 
Free- Will, without God's Aſſiſtance, be feems to be a Ce- 
leſtian and a Pelagian. — The ſecond is taken out of his 
Book, De natur. & grat. c. 4. where he ſpeaks thus, 
of a natural Poſſibility by the Free Will is ſufficient, to 
know bow to live rigbicouſy, then the Benefit of the Croſs 
is vaniſhed. And from St. Proſper, ad cap. Gall. c. 8. 
And let's confeſs, ſays he, that Faith is a Gift of God, 
_ "without which no Body runs to Grace. He ' purſues the 
ſame Subject in thefe Terms, Let us ſoy, that the Grace 
of God through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, does affiff us, 
through every Aftion, not only to know, but Wikewiſe to 
| =— Fuſtice, ſo that Without it, we can have no true 
Pie, &. ) ͤ YT 
I prove it by Reaſon, becauſe to will and to do a 
fupernatural good Action, exceeds the Proportion of a 
human Property or Faculty, ſince an Act tending to- 
wards the eternal Life, which is a Motion towards a 
ſupernatural End, exceeds that Proportion: Whence i- 
follows, that no Action tending towards the eternal 
Life, and no Work pertaining to Salvation, and conſe- 
3 ſupernatural, can be done by Man without a 
orm ſuper- added to him; but that Form is Grace; 
therefore, Cc. Fw . 
Well aſk next, F 4 Men in the State of Nature fal- 
len, can do any Affion morally goed, of a natural Order 
* without the Grace, either habitual or atiual, and what we 
ought to think of the Actions of the Ifidels? © 
The Catholicks antwer to the firſt Part of the Que- 
* ' tion, that in the State of Nature fallen, a Man can do 


ainſt the Pelagians, out 


* 


| I Pro- fome acts morally good of a natural Order, without the ha- 
nety, that is to ſay, beyond its natural Faculty, un- bitual Grace. Becauſe it has been proved wready that 
less it be affiſted outwardly by the Super- addition of he can do, without that 


me good ones of a na- 


which 
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which is only of Principle, does not affect the Action, ſcarce. find any which deſerves the Praiſes due 


unleſs ſuch Principle has ſome ſpecial Obligation, view 
his Condition, to have the ſanctifying Grace when he 
acquits himſelf of his Functions, v. gr. ſuch as the Mi- 
niſters of the Altar have; for Purity of Heart is recom- 
mended to them when they diſcharge their Functions: 
Iſaiah lii. Be ye clean that bear the Veſſels of the Lord. 

| Notwithſtanding, 1. This Place of the Scripture, 
Jaiab i. where God defeats the Sacrifices and Prayers of 
Sinners, Bring no more vain Oblations, Incenſe is an Abo- 
mination unto me. And a little lower, When ye make 
many Prayers I will not hear; becauſe theſe Places are 
only to be underſtood of Prayers and Sacrifices made a- 

ainſt the Precepts of the Law, as is plainly ſeen by the 
Flowing Words; For your Hands, ſays God, are full 
of Blood. Waſh ye, make ye clean, &c. or it is to be un- 
derſtood of Sinners offering, in a ſervile Manner, 1. e. 
for Fear of Puniſhment, and with the Intention of per- 


fiſting ir their Crimes; for it is not to be underſtood of 


all Sinners in general, and without Diſtinction. 
Notwithſtanding, 2. This other Place of the Scripture, 
Matt. vii. The Tree cannot bear good Fruits; for this 
Place is only to be underſtood of a Sinner, who acts 
With a bad Will, or bad Intention. As we learn from 


St. Auguſtin, lib. 4. cont. Jul. c. 3. The Tree is uot bad, 


becauſe he is a Man, which is the Work of God, but be- 
cauſe the Will is bad. Therefore it is not to be under- 
ſtood ſimply of every Sinner without Diſtinction, and 
particularly of him who acts with ſome Deteſtation of his 
Sin; as the Example of the Publican, who, fays the 
Scripture, obtained his Juſtification. 1 

They anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that 
in the State of fallen Nature, a Man can do ſome morally 


good Action of a natural Order, without the actual Grace : 
Which they prove by the Scripture, the Authorny of 


the Popes, and the Fathers. GE Es; 
By the Scripture, Rom. ii. For when the Nations which 

| have not the Law, do by Nature the Things contained in 

the Law, theſe having not the Law, are a Law unto 


themſelves. This Place is underſtood. variouſly, by divers 


Fathers; St. Auguſtin, St. Proſper, and St. Fulgentius, 
interpret this Paſſage of the Apoſtle, of thoſe who, had 
renounced Paganiſm, and embraced the Chriſtian Faith: 


I do not diſapprove this Interpretation, on the contrary 
I reſpect it; but it ſuffices that other Fathers interpret 


_ this Place, of Nations who having nothing but Nature 


for Guide, accompliſh ſome Precepts of the natural Law. 


Thus it is interpreted by Tertullian, lib. de coron. milit. 
c. 6. by St. Chryſaſtom, and ſeveral others. 
It is proved by the Authority of the Popes, particu- 
larly of Pius V. in that Bull, where this 28th Propoſi- 
tion of Baius is condemned, The Free-Will, ſays he, 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Grace of God, ſerves to no- 
| thing but to Sin. 3 
They prove it by the Fathers, n St. Chryſo- 
ſtem, homil. 73. ad popul. in theſe Words + None is ſo ab- 
ſolutely bad, but he has ſomething good, whereby he can 
merit ſome temporal Good, For as St. Ferom expreſles 


himſelf on Gal. i. Every one has within himſelf 


the Seeds of Tuſtice and of the other Virtues. Whence 


it happens, that ſeveral without Faith and Chriſt's Goſ- 


_ pel, do ſeveral good Actions. And likewiſe St. Auguſtin 
in ſeveral Places, but more particularly ib. de ſpirit. & 


liler. c. 27. For if thoſe, ſays he, do naturally what is of 


the Law, they are not to be ranked yet among them whom 
' the Grace of Christ juſtifies, but rather among them, who 
though they do not worſhip the true God, have done ſome 


Actions, which in Juſtice we not only cannot deſpiſe, but 


are obliged to commend and praiſe. 


But, ſay you, thoſe good Actions, mentioned by 


St. Auguſtin, either in the Places above-quoted, or in 
others, mult be underſtood good from the Part of the 
Object, and not from that of the Circumſtances, and 
more particularly from that of the End : Therefore, 
without the actual Grace, a Man in the State of fallen 


Nature, cannot do an Act morally good of the natural 


Order. FD 

The Catholicks anſwer this Objection by a Negative, 
and ſay, that it can ſufficiently appear from the 2775 
Chap. lib. de ſpirit. & liter. That St. Auguſtin inſinuates 
it; for when he adds to the Words above quoted, theſe, 
though if it be ſearched to what End they are made, tuell 
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read in the ſame Chapter, where St. Auguſtin ſays, That 
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This Particle, ſcarce, uſed by St. An, 3 


enough that the Works of the Law are ſometimèes 

for a good End, though they are ſeldom 1 
you aſk the Reaſon, that may be alledged, ſuggeſted b 
the ſame St. Auguſtin, and in the ſame Place, when 4 
ſays, that God's Image is not ſo entirely defaced in 58 
human Soul, by terreſtrial Affections, but there demi 
in it yet ſome Lineaments of that divine Image: When 
it can juſtly be ſaid, that even in the Impicty of vn 
Life, they can do ſomething agreeable to the = 
And all this is confirmed by the following Words We 


as ſome venial Sins, it is impoſſible to be without- in þ1; 
Life, do not debar a juſt Man from his eternal Salvation, 
likewiſe ſome good Atts, without which it is difficult to ful 
the Life of the greateſt Reprobate, are not profitable 40 git 
eternal Salvatian. | 5 i 
One of the moſt important Queſtions of this Treatiſe 

is, if @ Man already juſtified wants the Syccours o Pr 
actual Grace to perſeyere in his Juſtification, and whether 
that actual Grace muſt be a ſpecial one? 

5 {1 5 


Note, 3. That the Name of Perſeverance is commonly 
taken in to Manners, 1. As it is the ſame with never 
falling off from the Juſtice once received, and dyin 
in it. St. Auguſtin ſpeaks of the Perſeverance taken 
in that Senſe, lib. de don. perſever. c. 1. when he de. 
fines it, @ Gift whereby one perſeveres in Christ to the 
End. Underſtanding that End which terminates our 
Life, 2. As the ſame with perſevering for ſome 
Time ia Chriſt, but not to the End; but, v. gr. for 
Part of one's Life. None but the Perſeverance taken 
in the former Manner is abſolutely to be called Per- 
"{everance.”. ©. 77 | Ps 
Note, 2. That the Perfeveranee in Grace to the End, 
can be conſidered in two Manners, viz. 1. When 
ſome Body dies after he has received the juſtifying 
Grace, and before he can perform any free Act, as 
v. gr. when an Infant dies after he has received Bap- 
tiſm, and before he has the Uſe of his Reaſon, and 
an Adult ſoon after he has received the juſtifying Grace. 
2. When a Man lives ſome Time after he has received 
the juſtifying Grace, and perſiſts in the Faith and in 
the Love of God, by accompliſhing his Law, and 
reſiſting the Temptations to the End. ES 


Note, 3. That it is not a Queſtion here of the Infants 
who die after they have received Baptiſm, and before 
they have the Uſe of their Reaſon ; nor of the Adults 
who die immediately after their Converſion and Refi 
piſcence, and before they could have Time to perform 

a good Action, or to reſiſt the Temptations z ſince it 
appears clearly that they do not want any inward Sue. 
cours to perſevere, It is ſaid inward Succours, ſince 
it is certain that ſeveral external Favours are granted, 
eſpecially to Infants, if it was but this, that they ar 
carried off before they have been expoſed to any 
Danger. Therefore it is only a Queſtion here of thoſe 
who live ſome Time after they have received the uſt 
fying Grace, ard have to fight againſt the Devil, the 
World, and the Fleſh, And of theſe we muſt en- 
quire whether by their natural Strength, and without 
the Succours of Grace, they can perſevere to the End. 


Note, 4. That that Succour of Grace a Man may want 
perſevere in, is taken in two Manners ; 1. In general. 
for any Benefit, either internal, ſuch as a good Infpr 
ration, c. or external, ſuch as the ſpecial Protection 
of God. 2. In a ſtricter Manner, for the inward Sc 


cours. Theſe pre-obſerved. p 


I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, hat no Bad) 
can perſevere to the End, without a particular Succour fron 
Cod; which I prove by the Scripture, the Councils, the 
Fathers, and by Reaſon. e | 

By the Scripture, Pſalm cxxvii. Except the Lord by 
the City the Watchmen wakes but in vain. Philip. l. e 
which has begun a good Work in you will perform il uni. 
the Day of Jeſus Chriſt. 5 e Je 

By the Councils, particularly that of Africa, in x 
Epiſtle to Pope Innocent, and likewiſe the ſecond 0 


Orange, can. 10. in theſe Terms, God's Succours 2 
| I | uin 


„hat they may perſevere io the End. And that 
17 8 1.600 © 8 Body ſays, that without a 
of Trent, de. e f God, Man can perſevere in Juſtice, or 


cial Succour Ne 
Pu it cannot, let bim be Anathema. 


articularly St. Auguſtin, in ſeveral 
-» oY A particular Manner throughout his 
aces, 


w_O_ pow ſays, that it is incomprehenſible, how 
f rwo juſt, one ſhould perſevere and the other not. 
of t 


| im the Gift of Perſeverance, v. gr. 
7 pr Bo Joſt been my Help, leave me not. For 
1 that Perſeverance be aſked of God (fays St. Au- 
as 1:h. de don. perſev. c. 2.) if God was not 10 


ive it? 


By Reaſon, becauſe the Man in Queſtion here, 


cannot perſevere, unleſs he receives ſome efficacious 
= * anfeered to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that 
the Grace whereby one perſeveres to the End, in Chrift, is 
agua! and particular Grace. Becauſe a juſt Man, 
with the ſole juſtifying Grace, and the Virtues and Gifts 
1 accompanied with, and the ordinary Succours, has 
t where withal to perſevere to the End, by Reaſon of 
. Inconſtancy of his Will: Whence it follows, that he 
wants a ſpecial Grace towards that End, i. e. to have 
the Happineſs to die in Chriſt. | | 


I t from this I'll paſs to the Conſideration of 
* 5 Effects of Des: and though ſeveral 
Doctors conſider Grace, particularly the habitual, as 
the medicinal Grace of Nature, the juſtifying Grace, 
the Grace which remits Sin, and confers upon us a 
Right to the eternal Life; I will, notwithitanding, 
reduce all thoſe Effects to two principal, viz. the 
Juſtification and Merit, ſince thoſe two cannot very 
well be explain'd, without, at the ſame Time, ex- 
plaining all the others; beginning by Tuſtification , 
and aſking firſt what Juſtification is, as well the firſt 
as the ſecond, whether it be conſider'd as active, 
or as paſſiv e??? e 
The ff active Fuftification, is commonly defined, An 
dad God Lo 2 intellectual Creature juſt, from 
unjuſt be was before. 


Iris fd, 1, 4 AF, to diſtinguiſh it from the paſive 


Juſtification, which is nothing elſe but the Reception of 
Juſtice. | 5 57 
It is faid, 2. Vhereby God, to indicate the firſt Au- 
| re ne. ES, 1 © = 
It is faid, 3. An intellectual Creature; to ſhew the Sub- 
ject of the Juſtification. 3 8 | 
It is faid, 4. From uni : 
ſtand, that the firſt active Juſtification, is the Infuſion of 


| Grace in a Subject who has it not, either by a mere Pri- 


vation, or by a mere Negatio o... 
The firf# paſſhve Juſtification, is the Reception of 

Juſtice, in a Subject which is either unjust, or not juſt. 
If I be aſked, how is that paſſroe Futification made? 


read in the Council of Trent, Seſſ. 6. c. 7. that Juſtiſica- 
ion is made by a Renovation of the interior Man, and by 
voluntarily receiving the Grace and Gifts. The for- 


mal Cauſe of Juſtification, being God's Juſtice, not that 


ki ng he is juſt himſelf, - but whereby he makes 
ws juſt | FFF 
The ſecond active Fuſtification, is the Af whereby God 
| makes a juſt intellectual Creature, ſtill more juſt than be 
was, Becauſe it is the Act whereby God increaſes the 
Grace which is ſuppoſed to be already in the intellectual 
Creature, which Increaſe of Grace God mult infuſe, as 
he has already infuſed the firſt habitual Grace, © + 
The ſecond paſſive Juſtification,” is nothing elſe but a 
Extenſion of the 'infuſed habitual Grace, Becauſe it is 
nothing elſe but the Reception of the Increaſe of the ha- 
tal Grace, already exiſting in the intellectual Crea- 
are, But if it be aſked, why that Increaſe is called Ju- 
Nification? TIH anſwer, that it is called Juſtification, be- 
caule the Forms which admit Degrees of Intention, 
Wye homogeneous Increaſedy” ©7.70 01399 WILT 207 
F rom this Definition of the ſecond paſſive Juſtiſication, 
| © 18 inferred, that the PJwuſtification of the Impious, 


ve 
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| 1 be imp 7 4 for thoſe who have been regenerated, and. 
ways 


De don. perſer. and in his Book, De correp. 


| Notwithſtanding, 1. That the 


uſt, or not juſt, to give to under- 


does not pertain to the ſecond, but to the firſt 


Juſtification, ſince it is the Tranſlation of Man from 
the State of Sin, either original or actual, to a State of 
Grace. . 8 8 


A very important Queſtion on the Subject of Juſt;fi- 


rativn is, If. the Juſtification of the Impious be made by a 


true Remiſſion of Sin, which cannot be done without the Ina 
fuſion of Grace, or if a Non-imputation of Sin, and a ſim- 
ple Imputation of Fuſtice ſuffices ? 


. | | ſe . aſl 2 . ſti 
4. likewiſe, by the Prayers made to God . That ſeveral Things are aſked in this Queſtion, 


1. If dy Juſtification a Man is truly and properly 
made juſt, or is only reputed ſuch ? 2. If the Juſtifi- 
cation of the Impious is made by a true Remiſſion 
of the Fault? 3. If the Infuſion of Grace is re- 


- quired to that Remiſſion of the Fault? Theſe pre | 


_ obſerv'd, 


I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, that Man is 
not made juſt by Juſtification, as to be only reputed ſuch , 
but is really made ſuch by it; which I prove by the Scrip* 
ture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. | 


By the Scripture, Rom. v. For as by one Man's Diſo« 


bedience many were made Sinners; ſo by the Obedience of 
one, ſhall many be made righteous, It is not ſaid in this 


Place, that Men are reputed juſt, but that they are eſta- 


bliſhed ſuch, Which Expreſſions are to be obſerv'd as 
well as thoſe which follow. 1 Cor. vi. But ye are waſh- 


_ ed, but ye are ſan#ified, but ye are juſtified in the Name of. 


the Lord Jeſus. 


By the Councils, particularly that of 7 rent, Seſſ. 6. 
c. 7. where it is ſaid Fuſtification is not the ſole Remif- 


ſion of Sin, but is the Sanctification and Renovation of 


the inward Man, by the Suſception of Grace and Gifts, 


whence the Injuſtice of Man is changed into Juſtice, that 
he may be made an Heir according to the Hope of 


eternal Life. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. de ſpirit. 


& liter. c. 26. What is it to be juſtified, ſays he, but 10 be 
made just? but by whom elſe, but by him who juſtifies the 
Impious, that he may become just, from unjuſt be was be- 

fore ? Likewiſe, lib. de liber. arbit. c. 6. The Impious is 


Juſtified by the Grace of God. Though Calvin, lib. 3. 


inſtit. c. 11. exclaims againſt it, pretending that St. Au. 
guſtin is, in this, contrary to himſelf, e 


By Reaſon, becauſe in the Fuſtification, Grace, and 
even an inherent one is infuſed: But that Grace not 


only waſhes off the Spot of Sin, but waſhes off entirely 
the Sin itſelf; therefore, fc. £ 
Scripture, cover'd, and ſimply not imputed, Pſa. xxxii. 
Bleſſed is he whoſe Sins are covered. — Bleſſed is the Man 
unto whom the Lord imputeth not Iniquity, &c. Becauſe 
the Royal Pſalmiſt underſtands his Sins to be ſo covered, 
as to be likewiſe blotted out, ſo as to appear and be im- 


puted no more; which appears from that he prays for 
the blorting out of his Sins. For he prays thus, Pſa. li, 
Blot out all mine Iniguities. And Ver. 9. Hide thy Face 
from my Sins; and blot out all mine Iniquities. Ver. 10. 
| Create in me a clean Heart O God, and renew a right Spirit 
PI! anſwer, that it is made by an inward Form; for we | 5 „ 


Within me. 


Notwithſtanding, 2. What we read, Pſalm cxliti. For | 
in thy Sight ſhall no Man living be juſtified. Becauſe we 


are not to infer from theſe Words, that Man is juſtified 
by Imputation, and not truly; but it muſt only be in- 
ferred from them, that Man, even with God's Grace, 


when compar'd with God's Juſtice, is but imperfectly, 
and not perfectly juſtified. And that Man can boaſt of 


having received within him a Grace from God, © amor 
from theſe Words of P/alm viii. Judge me O Lord, 
cording to my Juſtice. f e 


Notwithſtanding, 3. That the Name of Fuſtification, 
is taken by profane Authors for a ſingle Declaration of 


Innocence; ſince it ſuffices that among facred Au- 


'thors, to juſtify is the ſame, as to make of an Im- 
-pious a juſt Man. 8 925 5 
We'll aſk next, V bat Diſpoſition is required in Adults, 
towards their firſt Juſtiſicatiun? We 


Note, That it is not a Queſtion here of the poſitive Diſ- 
poſition of Infants, fince it is certain, that they are 


not capable of any; and therefore it ſuffices, that the 
Remedy inſtituted by Chriſt, viz. Baptiſm, be ap- 
Nun | pled 


Sins are ſaid in the . 
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lied to them. But it is a Queſtion of the Diſpoſition Chriſt. But the Publican is juſti 1 hi | 
of the Adults, and is aſked, 1. Whether ſome poſi- he be diffident of himſelf, _ 2 2 they a 
tive Diſpoſition · be requir'd in them? And, 2. What his Eyes to Heaven. Therefore it is not ſur rig t up 
muſt that Diſpoſition be ? Theſe pre-obſerv'd, the Apoſtle adviſes us, Epb. iv. To opera - = 0 05 If 
| | 115 805 | | tion with Fear and Trembling, ' eee 
The Catholicks anſwer, 1. t ſome Preparation or They anſwer, 2. That the Faith required far ti g. 
Diſpoſition is requir'd from the Part of an Adult, who. Juſtification of an Adult, is not the Fai. * 4 
mut co-operate in ſome Manner to his Fuſtification. Which i. e. that Faith which is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in ho Po 
they prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by of doing Miracles, and Which the Apoſtle teach, a 
Reaſon. 1 Cor. Xiu. where he ſpeaks thus; And though I re 


| 


By the Scripture, where this is infinuated in ſeveral Faith, ſo that I could remove Mountains, &c. o pro 
Places, but more particularly, 1 Sam. vii. Prepare your this Anſwer, they fay that without ſuch a F aith "mnt 
Hearts unto the Lord, and ſerve him only. Zech. i. Turn have been, and are daily juſtified ; therefore, 25 


you unto me, and I will turn to you. James iv. Draw nigh They anſwer, 3. Thar the Faith requir'd for: 
to God, and he will draw nigh to you. | 1 for the Jy 


ſtification of an Adult, is an hiſtorical, or « 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Serm. 15. de Faith, conſiſting in a firm Aſſent to 11 1 


verb. Apoſt. The Juſtice of God, ſays he, can be without which God has revealed; as it may be inferred from ri 


ä„wsç⁵J—U— — 
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have conſented, fince you was not ? Therefore he who has 


made you without you, will not juſtify you without you. He 


bas made him who knew nothing of it, and he juſtifies him 
who 1s willing. 8 KS 
By Reaſon, becauſe God diſpoſes all Things with 
Suavity, according to a Manner becoming every one; 
but it is becoming human Nature, that he ſhould confer 
no Benefit on an Adult, whereby he can obtain his Ju- 
ſtification, unleſs that Adult conſent, and be willing, ei- 
ther explicitly or tacitly, to accept ſuch a Benefit, and 
to prepare himſelf to co-operate to it; therefore, Cc. 


fk I be aſked, which muſt be that Conſent ſuppoſed 
_ requiſite, that a Man may be conſider'd co-operating ſut- 
 fictently to his Juſtification ? 5 


PI anſwer, that it muſt be a ſupernatural one, pro- 


ceeding both from the Grace and the Free Will, as St. 
Bernard explains it, lib. de grat. & lib. arb. where he 


ſpeaks thus, the Grace excites the Free-will, &c. and 
this operates thus with the Free-will that it only prevents 
it at firſt, and always accompanies it afterwards, but by 
preventing it ſo, that it may co-operate to it afterwards, 
therefore the Beginning is from the Grace alone, likewiſe 


the Accompliſhment is from both, &c. 


From this Anſwer it may be inferred, 1. That a Man 


does not diſpoſe himſelf to his Juſtification, by his 
- fole natural Strength: But rather is always prevented 


by Grace, viz. ſome Inſpiration, as is evident from ſe- 


veral Places of the Scripture. Pſalm lix. The God of my 


Mercy ſhall prevent me. Ixvi. I am found by thoſe who 


were in ſearch of me, I have appeared to thoſe who 


did aſt no Queſtion. 2. That though a Man be prevent- 
ed by the divine Grace, he, notwithſtanding, does 


not deſiſt from co- operating by his Free-Will 


The Catholicks anſwer to the ſecond Part of the 


Queſtion, that it is requir'd for a Man to prepare him- 
ſelf to the firſt Juſtification, that he ſhould have 
Faith, an Abhorrence for Sin, together with a Reſolu- 
tion to fin no more, in Hope of Forgiveneſs. : 
They prove the firſt Part of their Anſwer, viz. 

that Faith is requir'd, by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 


by Reaſon. _ | 


By the Scripture, Heb. xi. Where it is ſaid, that be 
bat comes to God muſt believe, &c. „ 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, who ſays, 
that Faith is the Foundation of our Juſtification. 5 
Buy Reaſon, becauſe Juſtification is the Converſion of 
Man to God, inaſmuch as he is the Object of a ſu- 
pernatural Beatitude ; and the Cauſe of- Juſtification : 
But ſuch Converſion cannot be made without Faith ; 


therefore, &c. | 


If they be aſked, what Sort of Faith is re * 15 
They'll anſwer, 1. That the Faith requir d for the 


| firſt Jultification of an Adult, is not that Faith, or ra- 
ther Confidence, whereby we believe to ourſelves in + 
particular, that our Sins are remitted, that God is to be, 
and is in Reality propitious to us, through the Merits of 


the Paſſion and Death of Feſus Chriſt. | | 

They prove this Anſwer by the Parable of the 
Phariſce and the Publican, Luke xviii. for there the 
Phariſee, who was faithful, though he conſiders him- 
ſelf as a juſt Man, he notwithſtanding is. condemned by 


your Will, but it cannot be within you but by your Will, Manner of ſpeaking of the Scripture, John xxi. 
God has made you without you, for you have not given ne, Jen xxi. ſpeak 
your Conſent that he ſhould make you; for how could you 


thus, Theſe are written that you may believe that To 
Cbriſt is the Son of God, and that by believing i 7 4 efus 
have eternal Life. Oe | 175 

They prove the ſecond Part of their Anſwer, vi 
that the Abhoreence of Sin, with a Reſolution of fn v4 
no more, in Hope of Forgiveneſs, is requir'd in an A. 
dult to prepare himſelf to his firſt Juſtification ; be. 


_ cauſe unleſs the former Life diſpleaſes, we cannot begin 


a new one; unleſs we diveſt ourſelves of the old Man, 
we cannot be inveſted with the new ; unleſs we renounce 
Satan, his Pomps, and his Works, we cannot ſerve 
Chrift in Holineſs and Juſtice of Truth. OS 
| They prove the third Part, viz. that a Reſolution 
of finning no more is requir d; becauſe without ſuch a Re- 
ſolution, the aforeſaid Abhorrence is not ſufficient, ſinge 


that Abhorrence pertains either to a perfect Contrition, 


or to a ſupernatural Attrition; but a perfect Contrition, 


as well as a ſupernatural Attrition, requires that Reſo- 


lution, if not always explicit, at leaſt implicit. 
They prove the fourth Part, viz. that the Hope of 
Forgiventſs is requir d; becauſe the Council of Trent 


teaches it expreſſy, Seſſ. 6. 


We'll aſk next, If a Man can bave ſome Certainty of 
his being juſt, or of his having the juſtifying Grace? 


Note, 1. That by the Name of Certitude, is commonly 
underſtood the Infallibility of the Aſſent; inaſmuch as 
it has a Conformity with the Thing underſtood. 
2. That there are two Sarts of Certitudes, viz, one 
abſolute and phyſical, and /the other moral. The 
infallible is that Infallibility of Aſſent, with Regard 
to an Object of an unqueſtionable Truth, viz. when 
the Underſtanding aſſents abſolutely to an Object 
This Certainty is defined by St. Thomas, a firm Ad- 
heſion of the cognoſcitive Faculty, to its cogniſcible 
But the moral Certainty, is commonly defined the 
Infallibiliry of the Aſſent, eſtcemed probable, If i 
be aſked, on what that Probability is founded? It is a- 
ſwer'd, that it is founded on ſome probable Auth 

_ rity, or Reaſon, Theſe pre-obſerv d, 


They anſwer, to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, ibs 
no Body, without a divine Revelation, can be certain ibu 
he is in Grace, of an abſolute and phyſical Certaiu); 
which they prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. 4G . | 

By the Scripture, Prov. xvii. Vbo can ſay my Hed 

is clean, I am free from Sin? Not even an Infant who 
is but a Day old, Eccleſ. ix. Man does not know, if be 
be worthy. of Hatred or of Love. Acts viii. Repent tb. 
fore of this. thy Wickedneſs, and pray God, if perbaps Uh 
Thought of thine Heart be forgiven thee. | 2 430 
Buy the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. de pe. 
fed. juſt. towards the Middle, where he ſpeaks thus; 
Whatever may be a Man's Juſtice, he muſt fear, kh 
ſomething ſhould. be found in him, which is a Guilt. 

By Reaſon, becauſe though they are of Opinion 1 
the Sacraments produce Grace of themſelves, as they © 
not produce that Grace but in thoſe who are right) 

repar'd to receive them, where is the Perſon that c 
ave the Temerity to be perſuaded of an abſolv* 
Certainty, that he is rightly prepared? Though Calo 
and Luther were of the Opinion, that a Man in 


Life could not only be certain, of an abſolute un, 


1 
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he being in 4 State of Grace, and of his Sal- #ion, and of the Perſon who has done it. 
of ‚ 


* 


zu "but was even obliged to believe it as an Ar- 


writes, "4 , 
e 
* 5 55 ue had only the 
re 5 3 Or if this . to be under- 
oo f every Faithful in particular, as ſome Doctors 

. it. it muſt be underſtood conditionally. 
Whey anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, bar 
4 {oma in this Life, can, without a divine Revelation, 


1 ſome moral Certainty of bis being in a State of Grace. 


Becauſe he can be certain, at leaſt of a probable and con- 

| ny guns: Certainty does not exclude all 
— of Fear; for it ſuffices, that it takes off the 
Anxiety of the Mind, and can procure Peace to a 
Conſcience. | 


If it be aſked, what Marks a juſt Man can have of his 


being in a State of Grace? they anſwer, that though 
ſeveral of thoſe Signs could be found in the Writings 
of almoſt all the antient Fathers, they'll content them- 
ſelves with thoſe propoſed by St. Leo and St. Bernard. 
The firſt, viz. St. Leo, ſays, Serm. de Epiph. that the 
Humility of Heart, Patience in Adverſities, the Love of 
God, and of our Neighbour, are ſome probable Signs of 
chat State. And St. Bernard, Serm. 69. on the Canticks, 
reckons among thoſe Signs, 4 Reſolution to pleaſe God in 
all Things, an extream Sorrow for Sins pat, and a Cau- 
tion to avoid them, the Frequentation of the Sacraments, 
with the Diſpoſitions requir d, and a great Deſire to bear 
the Word of God. = | | © 


| I maybe aſked in this Place, If Juſtice once received, 


can be lat? The Calviniſts anſwer this in the Negative; 
and the Catholicks in the Affirmative ; but without pre- 
tending to enter into any Controverſy on that Subject, 
TI form my Judgment on the Example I find in the 
lacred Scripture, and in the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, of 
Perſons who had been juſtified, and have loſt that Ju- 
ſtice, I will have no other out of the Scripture, but 
that of St. Peter, who ſoon after he had received his 
Juſtification in the Sacrament of the Body and of the 
Blood of his divine Maſter, denied him, and conſequent- 
ly loſt the Grace he had received. Origen had all the 
Marks of his Juſtification, as well as Tertullian; not- 
withſtanding which, one has left us in the Uncertainty, 


if he Joſt that Juſtification, and we have better As to the ſecond Condition, viz. that 4 meritorious 


than a moral Certainty, that the other loſt it entirely. 


Il conclude this Treatiſe of the Grace, by Merit, 
Merit is, and bow many Sorts of 


aſking, 1. What 
Merits? 


Note, 1. That Merit may be taken in a good and 
in a bad Part. It is taken in a good Part, when 


taken for that which is worthy of Recompence : 
And in a bad Part, when taken for that which de- 

ſerves Puniſhment. We'll conſider Merit, in this 
Thee, as taken in a good Part. 2. That Theologians 


diſtinguiſn three Sorts of Merit, viz. 1. A rigorous 


Merit de condigno. 2. A Merit de condigno, common- 


ly fo called, 3. A Merit de congruo; thele pre- 
obſerv'd, 7775 e 


The Catholicks anſwer, 1. That the -rigerous Merit 
de condigno, is a good Action, to which a Recompenſe is 
due, in all the Rigour of Juſtice. Which Sort of Merit 
u that of Feſus Chrif alone; for ſuppoſe that ſuch a 
Merit has an Equality to the Reward, abſolutely from 
the Dignity of the Work, and of the Workman, with- 
aut any Favour done to him who merits; that could 
become no Body but Chriſt ; notwithſtanding that the 
Favour was done to Chriſt's Humanity; becauſe it fuf- 
lices that it was done to a deſerving Suppoſitum, which 
was divine, and whoſe Actions they were. 5 

hey anſwer to the ſecond. Part of the 
the Merit de condiguo, commonly ſo called, is defined a 
dend Work, to which is due, in Juſtice, though not a'rigo- 
045 one, a Reward, according to the Dignity of the Ac- 


Queſtion, that 


that he is in ſuch a State; notwith- 


without Liberty: Therefore, &c. 


231 
It is ſaid a good Action, becauſe as St. Auguſtin ob- 
ſerves, lib. de grat. & lib. arbit. c. 6. God does not 
crown Evil. hence it is not ſurprizing if we read, 
Jobn v. And ſball come forth, they that bave done good, 
unto the Refurreftion of Life; and they that have done 
evil, unto the Reſurrettion of Damnation. . 

It is ſaid, 2. To tobich is due in Fuſtice a Reward ac- 


cording to the Dignity of the Work, and of the Workman; 
as well to expreſs ſome Difference between the Merit de 


condigno, and the Merit de congruo, to which no Recom- 
pence is due in Juſtice ; but is given from a Motive of 
pure Liberality ; as to give to underſtand, that to the 
Merit de condigno of the eternal Life, is required a Con- 
vention of giving the Recompence on the Delivery of 
the Work, that the Workman may have a Right to the 
Reward, and the Remunerator lie under an Obligation 
of giving the Reward. „ 
It is faid, ut not a rigorous one, viz. Juſtice, to ex- 
preſs . ſome Difference between the common Merit de 
condigno, .and that Merit de condigno, which is called 
rigorous. „ 5 
From what has been ſaid, it is inferr'd, that to Merit, 
or to a meritorious Action de condigno, commonly ſo cal- 
led, five Conditions are requir'd, vix. 1. That it be a 
good Action, 2. That it be voluntary and free, 3. That 
it be done by a Man yet on his Journey through this 
tranſitory World. 4. That it may be done by a Man 
juſt, and in a State of Grace. 5. That from the Part 
of God, the Promiſe of the Reward way have pre- 
ceded. We muſt prove every one of theſe Conditions 
in particular, ny.” 


I. As to the firſt Condition, viz. that the meritorious 
Act de condigno, muſt be a good Action, is proved, be- 


cauſe, as we have already obſerved from St. Auguſtin, 
God does not crown what is vicious. But if it be aſked, 
whether to render an Aft meritorious, it muſt be done, if 
not with an actual, at leaſt with a virtual Intention, and 
a Motive of Charity; it will be anſwered in the Affirma- 
tive; either becauſe the Scripture inſinuates it, 1 Cor. x. 


Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatſoever you do, 


do all to the Glory of God. Or becauſe the Council of 
Trent ſays, Sefſ. 6. c. 16. and can. 26. that Merit is at- 
tributed to thoſe Actions of the Juſt, which are made 
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I it be aſked, beſides, If for an Action to be meri- 
torious de condigno, it is neceſſary it ſhould be good on the 
Part of the Objet#? It is anſwered in the Negative; for 
it ſuffices that it ſhould be good, on 2 Part of 
the End, when it is indifferent on the Part of the 


Ad de condigno, muſt be voluntary and free, is proved, 
becauſe the Fathers teach it often, and clearly enough. 
Firft St. Ferom, lib. 2. cont. Fovin, who ſays, that where 
there is Neceſſity, there is neither Damnation nor Crown. 
Which is approved by St. Auguſtin, lib. de natur. & grat. 
c. 65. And St. Bernard, Serm. $1. in cant. Where there 
is no Liberty, there is no Merit. And the Reaſon is, 


becauſe that Merit which is faid to be ours, muſt be ſuch 5 


that we have ſome Authority over; and it cannot be ſuch 


As to the third Condition, viz. that the meritorious 


A de condigno, muſt be tbe An of a Man who is yet 


upon Earib, is proved, either becauſe the Scripture inſi- 
nuates it, Eccleſ. ix. Whatſoever thy Hands find to do, 
do it with thy Might ;, for there is no Work, nor Device, 
nor Knowledge, nor Wiſdom in the Grave whither thou 
goeſt. John ix. The Night comes when no Man can work. 
Gal. vi. While we have Opportunity, let us do good; or 

becauſe the antient Fathers have taught it; particularly 


St. Ferom, in cap. 6. Epiſt. 1. Corint. The Time of So-wj. 


ing, ſays he, is the preſent Life, which we run through , 
4 Life once paſt, the Time of working will be taten 


As to the fourth Condition, viz. that the meritorious 
Al de condigno, muſt be the Act of a juſt Man, and in the 


State of the juſtifying Grace; is proved, becauſe the eter- 


nal Life is promiſed to none but to the Sons, as it ap- 
pears, Rom. vi. hence it follows, 1. That Man by his 

natural Talents or Faculties, cannot merit de condigno, 
becauſe the Act is not order'd towards ſomething ex- 


ceeding 


* 


A 
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ceeding the Proportion of Virtue; and eternal Life ex- 
ceeds the Proportion of a created Nature; therefore, &c. 
2. It follows, that Life is not due to the Sinner, but 
Death; according to this, Rom. vi. The Reward of Sin 
is Death. 1 a} 
As to the fifth Condition, viz. that on God's Part, 
the Promiſe of the Reward muſt have preceded, is proved 
by the Scripture, and the Fathers. — By the Scripture, 
James i. Bleſſed is the Man that endures Temptations, for 
when he is tried, he ſhall receive the Crown of Life, which 
the Lord has promiſed to them that love him. By the Fa- 
thers, particularly St. Auguſtin, in Pſalm lxxxvi. God has 
given Mercy, and hell give the Crown ; he is the Giver of 
Mercy, and the Debtor of the Crown ;, but whence is he 
Debtor ? Has he received ſomething ? to «whom does God 
owe any Thing? Let's ſee who calls him a Debtor ;, Paul 
has received Mercy, and he exatts, the Lord will return 


me, ſays he, in that Day. What ſhall he return thee, 


but what he owes thee? He makes God a Debtor, not in 
receiving, but in promiſing : It is not ſaid to him, return 
what thou haſt received, but return what thou haſt 
promiſed. | | 


They anſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion, that 


Merit de congruo, is commonly defined, a Good worthy 

of a divine Retribution, by a pure Motive of Liberaltty, 

and not of Juſtice. N „ 
From this Definition it is inferred, that to the Merit 


de congruo, theſe Conditions are required, 1. That it 


muſt be a good and honeſt Act. 2. That it muſt be 


the Act of a Man yet upon Earth, though it be not ne- 
ceſſary that he ſhould be in the State of Grace; which 


St. Auguſtin inſinuates, Epiſt. 103. when he ſays, hat 
by ſome Merit the Remiſſion is obtained, which in a merit- 
ing Subject, does not ſuppoſe the juſtifying Grace. 3. It 
mult be a free Act, becauſe generally Liberty is wanted 
to Merit, and St. Auguſtin, lib. de ſpirit. & lit. c. 32. 


requires it in the Faith which obtains., 4. It muſt be a 


ſupernatural Act, becauſe by the ſole natural Strength, 

r.0 Act can be done belonging to Salvation. 
Our next Queſtion is, F a Man can merit eternal 

"Life u f Ys ROW 
The Catholicks anſwer in the Affirmative, and 


prove it by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, 
-." ang by. Realon,”: i -- 1 | 


Buy the Scripture, Matt. v. Rejoice and be exceeding. 


glad; for great is your Reward in Heaven, 2 Tim. iv. 1 


have fought a good Fight, I have finiſh'd my Courſe, I 


Have kept the Faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a 


Crown of Righteouſneſs, which the Lord the righteous Judge 
ſhall give me at that Day. | 


By the Councils, particularly that of T; rent, Sell. 6; 
can. 26, where they define that Man who is juſtified, 


can merit eternal Life by his good Works. | 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 105. 
where he ſays. that as Death is given for a Reward to 
the Merit of Sin, likewiſe eternal Life is given as a Re- 
ward to the Merit of Juſtice. 4 POE 
By Reaſon, becauſe the Conditions of the Merit de 
condigno, with Regard to eternal Life, are agreeable to 


the Actions of a juſt Man, as it * I r f 
moral; and his 


ſince ſuch a Man is ſuppoſed juſt an 
Act ſuppoſed voluntary, free and honeſt, and often pro- 
cecding from and commanded by Charity; and founded 


on the Covenant, and Promiſe of God in the Scripture, 


to give eternal Life to thoſe who live righteouſly and 
keep his Commandments. 8 FIG 


Notwithſtanding, ſay they, 1. That the eternal Life 
is called Grace in the Scripture; for it is not called 


Grace to exclude all Sort of Merit, but to ſnew that our 
Merits don't make God a Debtor of a ſtrict and ri- 
gorous Juſtice for he is only Debtor in that Senſe, that 
he would, promiſed, and did by his Benignity, that 
hat are his Gifts ſhould be our Merits. | 


Notwithſtanding, 2. That Infants who have not the 


Uſe of their Reaſon, cannot properly merit the ever- 
laſting Glory, becauſe in that Age they are not ca- 
pable of Merit; becauſe it ſuffices that in that Age 
they obtain the Glory, by Manner of Inheritance, and 
through the Merits of Chriſt, with whom they are 
Cohcirs of the everlaſting Glory according to the A- 
poſtle, Rom. vii. | 2275 

Note, That 1 judge proper to give this Treatiſe of 


for us to commit, had he been pleaſed to give us 


out of his Power to obey them? God's Judgments, 


ud 
8 


— 
1 


a 


Grace, under this Title Janſeniſn: e! 
the Diſputes between tie e CO 
role chiefly on the Doctrine of Grace; as becauſe Mo 
omitted giving it under the Letter G. Bur in omit wy 
it entirely, I had render'd my Theology ve - 
perfect, by the Omiſſion of one of the principal ny 
jects thereof, and which is till a very great on i f 
Controverſy among the Chriſtian Setts, Janſeni | 
renewed in his Auguſtizus, the new Doctrine of Lathe 
Calvin, Sec. on the Grace, though with ſome My 
tigation; and all have endeavour'd to defend th 5 
Sentiment by that of St. Auguſtin, who is juſtly nia 
the DocTor or GRACE, for having wrote copiouſ 
on that Subject againſt the Pelagians and Semi- Pelg. 
gians; but in endeavouring to prove the Neceſſ 
and Efficacy of Grace, againſt thoſe who jdt 
both ; he has, in my Opinion, uſed ſeveral very e. 
vere Expreſſions, which he had certainly omitted 
could he have foreſeen, that in future Ages, th 
had been made uſe of, to aſcertain the entire Lok 
of Man's Liberty, and deprive him abſolutely of his 
Free Will, leaving him nothing, after his Redem 
tion by Chrift, but that fatal Penchant to Evil, which 
had been neceſſarily inſeparable from him, if he had 
not been redeemed ; and thereby reflecting injuriouſ 
though tacitly on God's Juſtice, for leaving us 10 
other Liberty, but that of deſplealing him, and py. 
niſhing us for it, though he has not left it in Our 
Power to act otherwiſe ; ſince according to the Cal. 
viniſts and Janſeniſts, the immenſe Treaſure of his 
| Graces, is filled with nothing but victorious ones 
which operate within us, with ſuch Efficacy, that 
they not only are never reſiſted, but even can ne- 
ver be reliſted ; fo that if God condemns us for the 
Sin we committed, and which it had been impoſſible 


Ran wa. 459, > % & 


ö 
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that victorious Grace; he condemns us becauſe he will 
have us guilty ; and not becauſe we will be ſo our- 
ſelves; for where is the Maſter, unleſs he be a very 
unjuſt one indeed, who will puniſh his Servant for 
not obeying his Orders, when he has put it entirely 


on that Point, are unſearchable, ſay the new Diſci- 
ples of St, Auguſtin, but unſearchable as they are, 
our Reaſon can notwithſtanding ſee through them, at 
leaſt in the Manner they are repreſented by the 
new Dogmatiſts, a great deal of Cruelty, which is 
abſolutely incompatible with the divine Juſtice. _ 
The Fanſeniſts, after they had a long while defend- 
ed with Obſtinacy the Doctrine of a victorious Grace, 
which neither could, nor ever was reſiſted, relented a 
little; but that conſiſted in nothing elſe but ſome 
more moderate Expreſſions, for their real Sentiment of 
a victorious Grace, has always been and is ſtill the 
ſame. They likewiſe maintain'd and defended the 
Doctrine of the five Propoſitions ; but when they 
ſaw that it had been fulminated ſeveral Times by the 

_ Gallican Church, and by ſeveral Popes, to whom they 
had appealed from the Deciſions of the Clergy of 
France; they denied that thoſe Propoſitions could be 
found in the Auguſtinus of Fanſenius, or have been 
extracted from it; which made that Diſtinction be- 
tween the Right and the Fal; of which I muſt ſpeak 
3 9 85 


Janſenius's Partiſans pretended, hat the End tber Al. 
ver ſaries had propoſed to themſelves, in attacking and pro- 
curing the Condemnation of their Sentimeuts; was 10 refit 
ſent as Hereticks, Theologians of Reputation, obo had 
oppoſed with a laudable Zeal, the new Doctrine of the 
School of the Feſuits, on the Grace. To accuſe open!) thoje 
Theologians of maintaining Errors which had akvays been 
condemned, and to procure the Condemnation of ſome Truths 
they maintain, as if they were Errors. To have made 
uſe for that Deſign of the five famous Propoſitions, by com 
poſing them in equivocal and ambiguous Terms, tobich 10 
dered them at the ſame Time ſuſceptible of the heretical Sa 
of Luther and Calvin, and of the Catholick one of tit 
Grace efpcacious by itſelf. | | 

To this Accuſation the Anti-janſenifts anſwer, that wy 
Body has fabricated the five famous Propoſitions, 3 


the Doctors of the Faculty, of Theology of Paris * 
: l 


there are none 
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ſuch as they are found in Janſenius's 
only extrabted them the leaſt Varknion, as thoſe who 
Aal ſelves the Trouble to read that Book, can 
will ge ve. That the Janſeniſts and their Adver- 
cally pe them at firſt the ſame Senſe ; and that all 
ſarles 8 to deſtroy that Truth ſerve only to confirm 
their Effo it was a Queſtion then, neither of Molina, 
it. _— e efficacious Grace, ſuch as it is taught in the 
nor e That it is true that in attacking the 
_— tions it was diſcovered preſently that they 
e 22 undation the efficacious Grace, in the Manner 
had for canto to eſtabliſh it ; which they pretended, 
T ed once by the Janſeniſts themſelves. 
was Con his they repreſent two Things ; the firſt that 
oat and his Diſciples maintained, that the Dif- 
Jon the Graces of the State of Innocence and of 
reap tt of fallen Nature, which is our preſent State, 
2 chat in the State of Innocence, there were no 
0 
other but but efficacious. The ſecond, that it is 
ounted as ſuch by all the Catholick Theo- 
ky Hogg 155 no other Grace in our preſent State o 
U fall but the efficacious. 


The Janſeniſts ſay, in their Turn, ſpeaking of thoſe 


:+od by the Faculty of Theology of Paris to ex- 
yon foe Propoſitions, that if one would read the 
15 of thoſe Propoſitions ſubmitted to their Examina- 
ron, he'll eaſily find that their Deſign was to tread un- 


der their Feet the Authority of St. Auguſtin, ſince there 


is no Maxim better eſtabliſhed in all his Works, and 
more agreeable to the Principle of his Doctrine than 
that ; which they could not be ignorant of, ſince they 
| have extracted it almoſt Word for Word, from the 
Bock of the Biſhop of pres, where it is juſtified by a 
great Number of Paſſages, very clear and evident, ex- 
tracted from the Book of St. Auguſtin. IS” 

In this the Janſeniſts contradict themſelves ; ſince in- 
ſtead of thoſe Propoſitions which they pretended their 


Adverſaries had canvaſſed in equivocal and ambiguous 


Terms, they maintain here the Doctrine of thoſe Pro- 


poſitions, and pretend that Janſenius himſelf had ex- 


| rraſted it almoſt Word for Word from the Writings of 
St. Auſtin, Though afterwards they equivocated 
| again, and entrenched themſelves againſt their Adverſa- 


ſafficient Graces, and that in our preſent State 


* 
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nies, behind that famous Diſtinction of the Rigbr and 


of the Fact, pretending to ſupport that Diſtin&tion by 


the Bull of Clement IX. who condemned the five Propo- 
fitions, in the Senſe they were condemned by the Church 
pretending, that thereby the Pope had no Deſign to 


condemn them in the Senſe of Janſenius; as if his Ho- 


lineſs had queſtioned, if thoſe Propoſitions were really in 
Janſenius's Auguſtinus. Though the Anti. janſeniſts un- 


derſtood the Right and the Fat? of this Affair in a dif- 


ferent Manner. For under the Name of Rigbt, they 
underſtood the Queſtion of the Senſe of the Book of 
Janſenius ;, and by the Faf, they underſtood only, if 


Janſenius had in his Mind the heretical Senſe of the five 


Propoſitions, and if thoſe Propoſitions were in his Book 


in proper or equivalent Terms. As to Clement IX. not 


condemning in expreſs Terms the five Propoſitions in 
the Senſe of Fanſenius ; the Anti. janſeniſis ſay, that it is 


no Objection at all, ſince by condemning them in the 


Senſe they were condemned by the Church, he con- 
demned them in the Senſe his Predeceſſor Alexander VII. 
had condemned them, who mark'd the heretical Senſe 
condemned in the five Propoſitions by the Terms of the 
Senſe of Fanſenius ; and therefore conſidered that Que- 
ſtion as decided by the Conſtitutions of his Predeceſſors 
and condemned the five Propoſitions in the Senſe of 
Janſenius. | 5 5 

The Janſeniſts objected to this, that the Term, Senſe, 
cannot be taken but for determinate Senſes, explained and 
applied to certain known Terms, which include Errors, 
and conſequently cannot include the unlimited Senſe of Jan- 
ſenius, «which has never been explained, and which remains 
as ſuſpended in the Air, without being applied to any Word 


of that Author; and that when it is ſaid in the Senſe con- 


demned by the Church, the Senſe of Janſenius is not in- 
. N = OT 


To this the Anti janſeniſts replied, that it is notoriouſly 
falſe, that in condemning the five Propoſitions in the 


Senſe they were condemned by the Church, the Senſe 
of Janſenius was not included, ſince ſome of thoſe Pro- 
politions having been extracted Word for Word from 
the Book of Janſenius, and having been condemned af- 


terwards, the Senſe of Janſenius muſt have been included 
in that Condemnation. | f 2 | 
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FAPANNIN G. 


1 APANNING, is the Art of varniſhing and draw- 


ing Figures on Wood, Sc. after the Manner of 
thoſe Works brought to us from Japan, from which 
Iſland this Art borrows its ame. 1 2 
There are two Things neceſſary for japanning, viz. 
the Colours and the Varniſh. 8 


The Colours are, for a fair Red, the Spaniſb Ver- 


milion, with a fourth Part of Venice Lacquer ; though, 
if it could be afforded, Carmin is far preferable to it. 
For Blue, Ultramarine, and only twice as much Varniſh 


2s Colours; the Pruſſian Blue has the ſame Effect, and 


is not ſo chargeable. The Black is made of Ivory cal- 


cined between two Crucibles. Green is ſeldom uſed in 


/ apanuing, becauſe it is difficult to make it fair and 
ely, OT ON ES 


Wine, well deflegmated, and four Ounces of Gum 
Lacca, which after it has been broke from the Sticks 
and Rubbiſh, and roughly bruiſed in a Mortar, muſt be 
ed up in a Bag of — Linnen, together with a little 

Mile Soap, and put to ſteep in Spring Water for the 
Space of twelve Hours. This done, all the Tincture 


The Varniſh is made by taking a Pint of Spirit of 


muſt be rubbed out, adding to it a little Allum, and 
reſerving it apart: Then muſt be added as much Maſtic 


and white Amber, diſtilled in a Matraſs, with Spirit of 
Wine, by a two Days Digeſtion, frequently ſtirring it 


that it do not ſtick to the Glaſs; then ſtraining and | 


preſſing it out into another Veſſel, 


This done, the Wood to be japanned muſt be covered 
with a Layer of this Varniſh, till it be ſufficiently 
drenched with it; then taking ſome of the Colours the 


Figures are to be of, it muſt be incorporated with ſeven 


Times as much of the Varniſh, and applied with a Pencil, 
going over each Part three ſeveral Times, each a Quar- 
ter of an Hour after the other: Two Hours after this it 


muſt be poliſhed with a Peſtle or Dutch Reeds. 


What they call Night-Japanning, is performed by 


applying three or four Layers, with the Colours firſt, 
then two of pure Varniſh uncoloured. Before it is dry, 
ſome Venturine or Gold Wire reduced to Powder, muſt 
be ſifted over it, then covering it over with as many 
Layers of pure Varniſh to render it like poliſhed Glaſs ; 


and laſtly, rubbing it over with Tripoli, Oil of Olive, 


or Haters Felt. 
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FEWELLER. 


EWELLER, is an Artiſt, whoſe Art conſiſts in 

ſetting Diamonds, Rubies, Emeralds, and other 

precious om] in Gold, Silver, or other Metals, 
You, £ | 


- 


The whole Secret of this Art conſiſts in ſetting 


the Stones to the beſt Advantage, that they may | 
appear with a full Luſtre ; and hiding their Defects, 
if 
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if they have any, as much as poſſible. 

To heighten the Luſtre of a Stone, they put com- 
monly under it a Leaf of the ſame Colour of the Stone, 
but livelier, which they call fehl. 
| To proceed in this Operation, they begin by putting 
the Ring, or other Piece which is to be ſet with Jewels, 
into Cement; then they put the Foyl, and over it the 
Stone, which they faſten in the Callet by approaching 
the Metal near it, with their ſetting Tool as cloſe as 
poſſible, without breaking or ſcratching the Stone; this 
done, they file and poliſh the Metal. | 

This Art muſt be very antient, and ought to be con- 
ſidered as having been invented in Heaven, ſince God, 
Exodus.xxviii. gives theſe Directions for the Breaſt-plate, 
ver. 17. And thou ſhall ſet in it Setting gf Stones. 

The moſt common Jewel, and one of the molt an- 
tient, is the Ring: Though the Ring has not been 
always ſet with Jewels. Pliny obſerves, lib. 37. c. 1. 
that we are in the Dark as to the Perſon who firſt in- 
vented or wore the Ring; for that what is ſaid of Pro- 
metheus, as alſo of Midas's Ring are Fables. The firſt, 
among whom we find the Ring in Uſe, are the Hebrews, 
Geneſ. xxxviii. where Judah, Jacob's Son, gives Tamar 


his Ring, or Signet, as a Pledge of his Promiſe : But the 


Ring appears to have been in Uſe at the ſame Time 
among the Egyptians, from Geneſ. xli. where Pharoah 
puts his Ring upon Joſeph's Hand as a Mark of the 


Power he gave him, and in the ficſt Book of Kings, 


chap. xxi, Fezebel ſeals the Warrant ſhe ſent for the 
killing of Naboth with the King's Ring. 


The antient Caldeans, Babylonians, Perſians, and 


Greeks, had likewiſe the Uſe of the Ring, as appears 


from ſeveral Paſſages in Scripture, and from Quintus 
Curtius, who tells us, that Alexander ſealed the Letters 


he wrote into Europe, with his own Seal; and thoſe into 
Afia with Darius's Ring. 


The Perfians will have Guiamſchild, the fourth King 
of their firſt Race, to have firſt introduced the Ring, to 
ical his Letters, and other Acts withal. The Greeks, 


Pliny thinks, knew nothing of the Ring in the Time of 
the Trojan War: The Reaſon he gives is, that we find 
no mention thereof in Homer, but that when Letters, &c. 
were to be ſent away, they were tied up, and the Strings 


knotted, bo a . 8 
The Sabines had Rings in Romulus's Time, and it is 


to them probably, the Practice firſt came from the 
Greeks, and from them paſſed to the Romans, though it 
was ſome Time before it got Footing there. Pliny can- 


not learn which of the Kings of Rome firſt adopted it; 
but there are no Signs of it in any of their Statues, be- 


fore thoſe of Numa, and Servius Tullus. He adds, that 
it was in Uſe among the antient Gauls and Britons. 


As for the Matter of Rings, there were ſome of one 
ſingle Metal, and others of a Mixture, or of two, For 
the Iron and Silver were frequently gilt, or at leaſt the 
Gold was encloſed within the Iron, as appears from Ar- 
temidorus, lib. 2. c. 5. The Romans were contented 
with Iron Rings a long Time; and Plim aſſures us, 
that Marius firſt wore a Gold one in his third Conſulate, 
which was in the Year of Rome 650. Sometimes the 
Ring was Iron and the Seal Gold; ſometimes it was 
hollow, and ſometimes ſolid; ſometimes the Stone was 
engraven, and ſometimes plain; and the Graving ſome- 
times in Relievo, and ſometimes in Creux: The laſt 
were called Gemmæ efype ; the former Gemmæ ſculpturd 
prominente. CCC 8 
The Antients had three different Kinds of Rings: 
The firſt ſerved to diſtinguiſh Conditions or Qualities. 
Pliny aſſures us, that the Senators at firſt were not al- 
lowed to wear the Gold Ring, unleſs they had been Am- 
baſſadors at ſome foreign Court; nor was it even al- 


| lowed them to wear the Gold Ring which was given 


them, in publick, except on publick Occaſions. At other 
Times they wore an Iron one. And thoſe who had 
had a Triumph obſerved the ſame Rules. 

At length the Senators and Knights were allowed the 
common Uſe of the Gold Ring; but Acron on Horace, 
lib. 2. Sat. 7. obſerves, they could not do it unleſs it 
was given them by the Prætor. | 

In after Days, the Ring became the Badge of the 


Knights, the People wearing Silver Rings, and the Slaves 


Iron ones. Though the Gold Ring was ſometimes alſo 


L LER. 
allowed the People; and Severus granted it hc 
Soldiers. Auguſtus allowed it 2 55 "or any 
and though Nero made a Regulation to the co men, 
yet it was ſoon ſet aſide. 8 . 
A ſecond Kind of Rings were the Aunuli Ny 
Wedding-Rings. Some carry the Origin of di Gate 
as far back as the Hebrews, on the Authority of des 
in Exodus xxxv. 22. Leo of Modena, however. 1... 
tains, that the antient Hebrews did not uſe any Rang 
Rings. Selden, in his Uxor Hebraica, lib. 11. ; _ 
owns, that.they gave a Ring in the Marriage, ba 
it was only in Lieu of a Piece of Money of the f 1 
Value, which had uſed to have been given before. T.. 
Greeks and Romans did the ſame ; and from them 10 
Chriſtians took it up very early, as appears from 7 0 i 
lian, and in ſome antient Liturgies, where we find ra 
Form of bleſſing the nuptial Ring. 
The third Kind of Rings, were thoſe uſed as Seals 
called Cerographs, or Cirographi. 9 ; 
Richard Biſhop of Saliſbury, in his Conſtitutions 
Anno 1217, forbids the putting of Ruſh-Rings, or un, 
the like Matter on Women's Fingers, in order to 5 
debauching them more readily : And he inſinuates 5 
Reaſon of his Prohibition, that there were ſome Peo le 
weak enough to believe, that what was thus done in fe 
was a real Marriage. | 
De Brevil, in his Antiquities of Paris, ſays, it was an 
antient Cuſtom to uſe a Ruſh Ring in the Marriage of 
ſuch as had had an Affair together, before Marriage. 
The Biſhop's Ring makes a Part of the pontifical Ap- 


paratus ; and is eſteemed a Pledge of the ſpiritual Mar. 


riage, between the Biſhop and his Church: It is of 2 


very antient Standing. — The fourth Council of Toleds, 


held in 633, appoints, that a Biſhop condemned by one 
Council, and found afterwards innocent by a e 


| ſhall be reſtored, by giving him the Ring, Staff, Ge. 


—F rom Biſhops the Cuſtom of the Ring has paſſed to 
Cardinals, who are to pay I know not what Sum, pro 
Jure Annuli Cardinalitii, Ef 
The Manner of wearing the Ring has been various : 
From Jeremy xxil. it appears, that the Hebrews wore it 
on the right Hand. Among the Romans, before they 
came to be adorned with Stones, and while the Graving 
was yet on the Metal itſelf, every Body wore them at 


Pleaſure, on what Hand and Finger he liſted. When 


Stones came to be added, they wore them altogether on 
the left Hand; and it would have been held anexceed- 
ing Foppery to have put them on the Right. 


Pliny ſays, they were at firſt wore on the fourth Fin- | 


ger, then on the ſecond, or Index ; then on the little 
Finger, and at laft, on all the Fingers, except the mid- 
dle one. The Greeks wore them altogether on the fourth 
Finger of the left Hand, as we are informed by Au. 
Gellius, lib. 10. and the Reaſon he gives for it is, that 
having found from Anatomy, that this Finger had a 
little Nerve that went ſtreight to the Heart, they eſteem- 


ed it the moſt honourable, by Reaſon of this Commun 


cation with that noble Part, Pliny ſays, the Gaul and 
antient Britons wore it on the middle Finger. 8 5 

At firſt they only wore a ſingle Ring; then one on 
each Finger; and at length ſeveral on each Finger. 


Martial, lib. 11. epig. 60. at laſt one on each Joint of 


each Finger. Ariſtopb. in nub. &c. — Their Delicacy at 
length went to that Pitch, that they had their weekly 
| Rings. Juvenal, Sat, 7. ſpeaks of Annuli Semeſtres , 3 
alſo of Winter and Summer Rings. But of all others, 
Lampridius, cap. 32. obſerves, Heliogabalus carried the 
Point fartheſt, who never wore the ſame Ring or the 
ſame Shoe twice. | | 35 
Kings have been alſo wore in the Noſe, as Pendants in 
the Ears. Bartholin has an expreſs Treatiſe, De Aunulis 
Narium, of Rings of the Noſtrils. St. Auguſtin aſſures 
us, it was the Faſhion of the Moors, and Pietro Della 
Valle obſerves, the ſame of the modern Oriental. 
In effect, there is no Part of the Body where they have 
not been wore. Several Eaſt-India Travellers affirm, 
that the Natives commonly wore them on their Nole, 


Lips, Cheeks, and Chin. Ramuſio tells us, that 
Ladies of Narſingua, in the Levant; and Diodorus S1cu | 
lib. 3. that thoſe of Ethiopia uſed to adorn their Lp 
with Iron 2 | 


rs, the Cuſtom till obtains of wearlng 
Ring? 


As to the 
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Rings therein, 


firſt Audience © 
cover'd WI 
both on { 
Toes. 


Stones ON every Loe. 


ommon Jewels, of Rings and Ear- 

L others leſs common, ſuch as Diamond- 

Rings. and Girdle-Buckles for Ladies, Shoe-Buckles 
e 


ſor Ladies and Gentlemen, Solitairs for Ladies, c. 
0 


ith Diamonds, and other precious Stones, 
aw ee c. but though the Figure of thoſe 
— 1 different, the Operation is the ſame, as to 
ung the Stones, and the fame Rules above- mention'd 


to be obſerved. 


Every Crown-Head has a certain Number of Jewels, 


more or leſs, which are called des Foyaux de la Courone, 


f the Crown, which are never parted with 
= 2 yoke urging Neceſſity. The Crown of France 
is reckon'd the richeſt in Jewels of any in Europe. 


When Mehbemet Riſabeck, the late Ambaſſador from Per- 
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both by Men and Women all over the 


World. jcularly the Guzerattes, have wore 
The 1 9 when Peter Alvarez had his 
ines ON the f the King of Calicut, he found him all 

ich Stones ſet in Rings; Bracelets and Rings 

he Hands and Fingers, and even the Feet and 

Louis Bartome repreſents a King of Pegu, as 

Qill more extravagant, having Rings ſet with precious 


LED 


fa, at that Court, had his firſt publick Audience, of 
the late King Louis XIV. that Prince had a Suit of 
Cloaths, the Buttons thereof were all brilliant Diamond, 
valued at oo, ooo Pounds Sterling; and this preſent 
King, then Dauphin, and an Infant, was all covered 
over with Diamonds, and other Jewels, of an immenſe 
Value; of which I was an Eye-witneſs. 1 
In England there is an Office or Houſe called the 
Jewel Office, which takes Care of faſhioning and weigh- 
ing the King's Plate; delivering out by Warrants from 
the Lord Chamberlain, When his Majeſty makes any 
Preſent of Plate, &c. they have the Charge of pro- 
viding it, with ſome other Things leſs material. 
The principal Officers are : The Maſter of the Jewel 
Office, whoſe Salary is 4507: per Ann. a Yeoman; a 
Groom, and a Clerk; all in the King's Gift. 
There are alſo in this Office, in the Gift of the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Poet-Laureat at 100 J. per Ann: Sa- 
lary; the King's Hiſtoriographer, at 200 J. per Ann. 
the Hiſtory Painter, and principal Painter, at 200 I. 


per Ann. the Painter in Enamel, and Keeper of the 


Pictures, at 200 J. per Ann. each. | La 
The Goldſmith and Jeweller are employ'd by the 
Maſter, and are uſually in his Gift. 5 0 
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INCARNATION. 


; NCARNATION, fignifies the Myſtery, by 
which Jeſus Chrif, the Eternal Word, was made 


vation. 


Note, That this auguſt Myſtery being the whole Foun- ture, in the Unity of the Suppoſitum 


dation of the Chriſtian Religion, and which has been 
the principal Point of Controverſy, between the 
Chrifians and Jews; the one denying with Obſtinacy 
its having been accompliſhed yet, and the other giv- 
ing infallible and convincing Proofs, taken from the 
very fame ſacred Writs, whereon the Adverſaries 
found their Incredulity ; I muſt treat of it with that 


| | profound Reſpect becoming a Chriſtian Theologian ; 


and in a Manner capable to confound the incredulous 


| Jews, and to confirm the true Chriſtians in their ſacred. 


Belief, | 


| The antient Fathers have called this auguſt Myſtery 


of the Incarnation by ſeveral different Names. Tertul- 
lian, lib. cont. prax. c. 23. and St. Epiphanius, Her. 30. 


call it Economy; becauſe God, in this Myſtery, has 


ſecured us, by his divine Providence, as a tender and 
careful Father provides for his Family. It is called 4/- 
ſumption by St. Gregory of Nice, againſt Apollinaris; and 
by St. Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. 42. becauſe the divine 
Word in taking our Humanity, has not abandoned his 
Divinity, St. Baſil, in Pſalm xxix.. calls it Incorporation; 


becauſe the whole Plenitude of the Divinity dwells in 


Chriſt corporally, according to St. Paul, Col. ii. St. Epipha- 


mus, Hæreſ. 30. calls it Inbumanation, becauſe the divine 


Word has taken the human Nature. But the moſt com- 


mon Name is that of Incarnation; becauſe that Name ex- 
preſſes above all others the ineffable Love of God for us 


en, in not thinking it beneath him, to aſſume our vile 


- abject Nature, and to have in common with us, what 
ve have in common with the moſt deſpicable Animals. 

e Incarnation may be conſidered in two Manners, 
in fieri, i. e. as it was to happen; or in facto eſſe, 
c. as it has happened. 75 

he Incarnation, conſidered in fieri, is commonly de- 
wen An 48 whereby human Nature is united to the di- 
hee... n Union of Suppaſitum. It is ſaid, 1. An Aer, 


aule the Incarnation thus conſider'd, is a certain Ope- 
ration ad extra 


whole Trinity; 
tranſitory, 
nion. 


whence it appears, that it is ſomething 
and ſhould rather be called Unition, than 


Ward, Ku I hereby buman Nature is joined to the divine 


ſhew i vs ; 
enen a what conſiſts the Myſtery of the In 


more expreſly t 


the Union of the Suppoſitum; to ſignify 
hat the divine Word has taken human 


Man, in order to accompliſh the Work of our Sal- 


and conſequently common to the 


— 


Nature, preciſely confidered, without Perſonality ; Where - 


by it happened, that there are two Natures ſubſiſting iti 


the divine Word, by a ſingle Perſonality: 5 
The Incarnation conſidered in fao eſſe, is commonly 


defined the Union of the divine Word with the human Na- 


It is faid Union, becauſe it is a Conjunction of ſevefal 
Things, whence reſults ah Unity. Of the divine Word, 
i. e. of the ſecond Perſon of the bleſſed Trinity, which 
perfects and terminates entirely the human Nature, viz. 
as to acting what ſhe would act, if there was a Perſona- 


lity. Of the human Nature, to give to underſtand, that 


human Nature was taken alone, without its Perſonality, 


Note, That we can infer from what has been above-nieii- 
tion'd, that the Myſtery of the Incarnation conſiſts 
entirely in the divine Word having taken the hu- 

man Nature alone, and not the Perſonality tho* we 

muſt not imagine, that when it is ſaid that the Word 
has been made Fleſh, he has took the Fleſh only, 
and not the Soul; fince it is certain, that he has 
taken the entire human Nature, viz. the Fleſh and 
the Soul. EN a „ 


Note alſo, That before! proceed farther, I muſt explain 


ſome Terms or Expreſſions, without which it is ith- 
poſſible to underſtand all that I am to ſay through- 
out the Courſe of this Treatiſe ; v. gr. I underſtand 
by Suppaſitum, an individual, compleat, and uncom- 
municable Subſtance ; called Suppaſitum, either becauſe 
ſuppoſed join'd to Eſſence, which cannot fubfiſt by its 
_ felf, nor without it; or becauſe ſuppoſed as well uni- 
ted with Accidents, whereof it is the principal Subject 
of Inheſion, as to univerſal Subſtances, whereof it is 
the principal Subject of Predicate; as it appears in the 
Example of Peter. Becauſe there are in Peter, ſu- 
perior and ſubſtantial Degrees; and the ſame Degrees 
are predicated of Peter; ſince Peter is a Man, an 
Animal, living, a Body and a Subſtance, By being 
in concreto, an individual, compleat, and incommuni- 
cable Subſtance of an intellectual Nature. By theſe 
it is eaſily inferr'd, 1. That five Things are requiſite 
to conſtitute a Perſon, -viz. that it be a Subſtance; . 
an intellectual Subſtance, individual, compleat, and 
| ſeparately ſubſiſting. 2. That all Accidents are ex- 
cluded from the Ratio of Perſon, all Suppoſites, which 
are not intellectual, all univerſal Subſtances, the Parts 
of a Subſtance, either metaphyſical, as the Genus and 
Difference; or phyſical, as the Matter and Form; 
from it is alſo excluded all ſubſtantial Nature, which 
does not ſubfiſt by irſelf, but in its Suppoſitum z 1 4 
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monſtrated impoſſible. 


ſuch it is not incommunicable to another as to its Sup- 
poſite. 3. What is Perſonality, which is commonly 
called the laſt Complement of an intellectual Sub- 
ſtance. 4. What is Hypoſtaſis and Subſiſtence, 
which is nothing elſe than the Term of a ſubſtantial 
Nature, which perfects it entirely, and renders it in- 
communicable to another. 5. That Subſiſtence, Hy- 
poſtaſis, Perſonality, is not the Exiſtence of the Sub- 
ſtance ; becauſe it's Exiſtence is not like inherent Ac- 

_ cidents, but is diſtinguiſhed from them. Thus the Sub- 
ſiſtence is diſtinguiſhed from the Exiſtence of the 

- Subſtance, as it appears in the Example of the Hu- 
manity of Chriſt, which has its proper and created 
Exiſtence, though it wants its proper Subſiſtence, and 
ſubſiſts by another. 6. That Subliſtence, Hypoſtaſis, 
Perſonality, is not an Accident ſuper- added to a par- 
ticular Subſtance; becauſe of a ſubſtantial Nature and 
Subſiſtence, is formed a Subſtance by itſelf, which 
can be placed in the Category of Subſtance; but of a 
Subſtance and an Accident is not formed one by it- 


ſelf, but only one by Accident; therefore it is clear, 
that Subſiſtence, or Hypoſtaſis, or Perſonality, is not 
an Accident, nor an Aſſemblage of Accidents. 


Theſe previouſly known, 


Tll paſs to the firſt Queſtion, which I propoſe to 
myſelf on this important Subject, which is, If the My- 


ſtery of the Incarnation can be proved and demonſtrated, ei- 


ther impoſſible or poſſible ? 


I anſwer the firſt Part of this Queſtion, viz. I it can 


be proved impoſſible, in the Negative ; ſince Demon- 
tration muſt be of Things which are true; but as 
there can be no true Principle from which the Im- 


poſſibiliry of the Incarnation can be deduced ; where- 


as, on the contrary, the Catholick Faith teaches, that it 
is poſſible; therefore that auguſt Myſtery cannot be de- 


If it be objected, that the Myſtery of the Incarnation 


can be demonſtrated impoſlible, ſince it can be demon- 
ſtrated, that no Nature can be ſeparated from its Hypo- 
ſtaſis and ſubſiſt ; it being demonſtrable, that a Nature is 


in as much Need of its Subſiſtence, for its Preſervation, 


as of its Exiſtence. _ 


I'll anſwer, that far from its being demonſtable, that 
the contrary is plainly proved, ſince it was in the Power 
of God to hinder the Production of the human Sub- 


ſtance, and ſubſtitute the Divine in its Stead. There 


is, beſides, a very great Diſparity between Exiſtence 


and Subſiſtence; ſince Exiſtence is the firſt and intrin- 
ſick Modus of Nature, which makes it to be formally 
and actu, extra cauſam; but the Subſiſtence does not 
make the Nature formally actu, but renders it only in- 
commutable, that it may be ſeparately, and by itſelf, and 
not in another. Hence it appears, that the Nature can be 
very well underſtood to exiſt, though it has no Hypo- 


ſtaſis, whereby it is render'd incommutable to another. 


To the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, I anſwer, that 


_ the Myſtery of the Incarnation cannot be proved and de- 
monſtrated poſſible, by any natural and poſitive Reaſon , 
| becauſe the Scripture teaches us in ſeveral Places, that 

this Myſtery is hidden and inenarrable. /a. lui. Who can 


recount his Generation Which Paſſage muſt not be un- 
derſtood of the fole eternal Generation of the Word, 
becauſe the antient Fathers underſtood it likewiſe of the 
temporal one, by his taking the human Nature ; and 


particularly St. Chry/oſtom, in the Homily on the Feaſt 


of St. John Baptiff, and St. Leo, Serm. 3. de nativ. 
Chriſt. | 4 | 
I prove my Anſwer by the Scripture, the Councils, 
the Fathers, and by Reaſon, 275 
By the Scripture, Matt. xvi. Fleſh and Blood have not 
revealed it to thee, but my Father, &c. 
By the Councils, particfilarly the Eleventh of Toledo, 


. I. 4e confeſſ. fidei. The Pregnancy of the Virgin (lays 


he) cannct be diſcovered by our Reaſon, nor proved by Ex- 
ample ; for if it could be diſcovered by Reaſon, it could 


no be marvellous; and if by Example, it could not be 


ſingular. | 
By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Auguſtin, in his Epiſtle 


to Voluſian, where he ſpeaks thus; If we ſearch here with 


our Reaſon, it is not a marvellous Myſtery, if we aſk, for 


an Example, it is not ſingular, let's give ſomething 


purely natural, which ſeems to have natural] 


according to theix different Sentiments, 
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to God which is above our Apprebenſion 


Things the Reaſon of the Operation is the — e 
that operates. | | of bin 
By Reaſon, becauſe if it could be natural! 
and poſitively proved, it would proceed either be 

it could be known immediately in itſelf, or in an wy 
which is impoſſible, Not the firſt, becauſe the Oy, 
ture inſinuates the contrary, when it lays, 0 4 
Myſtery is hidden and inenarrable; not the ſecond * 
cauſe if it could be known in another, it ſhould be 
known in him either as in the Cauſe or in the Effect: hf 


. o WW 2 
cannot be done in either of thoſe two Manners, and lie 


M known i 


: : I Conſe. 
quently it can be neither proved politively, nor n 
ſtrated. Not in the firſt Manner, ſince there is rr 


in Nature which is the natural Cauſe of that Myſte 
or which requires naturally its Diſpenſation and 0 i 
ſummation. Nor in the laſt, becauſe there is no Efe 


Y any ne. 


ceſſary Connexion, with the Myſtery of the Incarnaticy 


to ſhew poſitively that it is neceſſarily poſſible, 

But notwithſtanding, the Myſtery of the Incarnati; 
can be proved poſſible againſt the Jews, Hereticks Ke 
Infidels, or Pagans. And this in a different Manner 


To prove it poſitively againſt the Jeg, who are the 


moſt obſtinate of them all, though they live {till in Ex- 


pectation of the Accomplithment of this Myſtery, py 
make uſe of their own Arms againſt them; and ſearch 
in the Old Teſtament, which is their Oracle and their 
Guide in religious Matters, my ſtrongeſt Proofs, _ 

PII take the firſt Proof from Geneſ. xlix. where Jace) 
giving his Bleſſing to every one of his Children in parti. 
cular, ſpeaks in theſe Terms, The Scepter ſhall not depart 
from Fudah, nor a Law-giver from between bis Feet 
until Shiloh come. Whence it is eaſy to ſhew that the 


Maſſiab is come, if I can prove that that Prophecy has 


been entirely accompliſhed, for the Jets have never pre- 


_ tended that it was a falſe one; but it is certain, that 
this Prophecy of Jacob has been accompliſhed, ſince it 
is certain, that for theſe thouſand ſeven hundred and 


forty-three Years paſt, none of the Hebrews has governed 
their Republick either as a King, a Chief, or legitimate 


Governor ; whereas on the contrary, they have always 


been either captive or vagrant throughout the whole 


World. For don't we read in Joſepbus, lib. 14. ail. 


Jud. Olympad. 114. that Herod who was a Foreigner, 


had been made King of the Jews by the Roman Senate, 


ſome Time before the Birth of our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt? 
But as Herod being an Idumean born may be contradicted 


with ſome Appearance of Reaſon, ſince the Scripture 


ſays nothing of it, I am rather of Opinion, that in this 
Place we muſt take the Prediction of Jacob for the whole 
Judaick Nation, which had been preſerved in that Tribe 


ever ſince the Tranſmigration of Babylon, the other 


Tribes having been deſtroyed and diſperſed. Therefore 
the true Senſe of this Prophecy would be that the eu- 
ſhould continue to be a particular People to have King, 
Dukes, and Pontiffs to govern them according to their ec· 
cleſiaſtical and political Laws till the Birth of the Maſab. 
Some pretend that this Prophecy of Jacob ought to be 
interpreted of Nebichadonoſor, who was deprived of the 
Kingdom of Judab, and not of the Meſiab. But ths 
cannot be for ſeveral Reaſuns ; becauſe, 1. Several of 
thoſe Things ſaid in that Place, of him who was to be 


ſent, can by no Means be applied to Nebuchodonoſor, v. . 


Jacob praiſes him who was to be ſent, and calls him the 
Expectation of Nations. But who could believe that 
Jacob intended to praiſe the Deſtroyer and Tyrant of 
his People, who was beſides mortally hated by all other 
Nations? Likewiſe, in the ſame Place Mention is made 
of an Aſs, and of the Colt of an Aſs, of Wine to waſh 
Cloaths with, and of the Blood of the Grape to waſh 
the Pallium. But theſe cannot be underſtood of Net 


chodonoſor, nor of any other Duke or Prophet but Chriſt; 


who, according to the Scripture, entered Feruſalem, 3 
ternately mounted on an Aſs, and on its Colt, and who 
waſhed his Cloaths in Blood, when he died for the Re- 
demption of Men, &c. 2. Becauſe the Power of governing 
and judging the People of 1/rael, was not entirely taken 
from the Tribe of Judab by Nebuchodonoſor , but le. 
mained in it even during the Time of the Captivity 0 


abylon: For as then a ſupreme Council cal 
Babylon: For +" * denn Fe Sanbedrin, 
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Prophet by the 


all 
even by the Rabins, and other Doctors of the Fews. 
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by” im, which had both the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
2 wor Rabins themſelves are obliged to confeſs. 
cent, as be objected to this, that we have no greater 
Ir mw "ay, that Chriſt is come, after the Scepter 
Reaſon fene 1 from the Tribe of Judah to Herod; than 
was trans Maccabees were in Poſſeſfion of that Scepter, 


— neither Herod nor the Maccabees were of the 
becauſe 1 | | 


Tribe of Judah, Herod being a Foreigner, as already 


eg, and the Maccabees of the Tribe of Levi; and 
obſervers, eerrain that the Meſiab did not come when 
2 peer uur in the Hands of the Maccabees, we are 
mates tir, chat he came when Herod received the King- 
600 of the Jews from the r 

I anſwer, that there is à great Difference between 
Herod (who was neither of the Tribe of Fudah, nor of 


F the Children of I//ae}) and the Maccabees, 
f or on br the Tribe of Levi, between which and the 


Tribe of Judab there was a great Affinity, and which 


bad beſides this fingular Privilege, that thoſe of that 


op d marry in that of Judab, which was forbid- 
el the other Tribes, as may be ſeen in the laſt 
E 

The fecond Paſſage of the Old Teſtament, which 1 
porrow to prove that the Mæſiab expected by the Fews 


Z is come, is taken from the ninth Chapter of the Prophet 


Daniel, for there the Angel Gabriel foretels the Coming 
of the Meſſzb, after ſeventy Weeks, which, in whatever 
Manner they be explained, muſt be elapſed ; whence it 
follows, that the Chrift, promifed in that Place to the 
Angel, is come. The Words of the 
Prophet Daniel are theſe, Seventy Weeks are determined 
pon thy Prople and upon thy Holy City, to finifh the Tranſ- 


preſſion, and to make an End of Sins, and to make Recon- 


ciation for Tuiquity, and to bring in everlaſting Righteouſ- 
neſs, and to ſeal up the Viſion and Prophecy, and to anoint 
the mo} Holy : — Know therefore and underſtand, that 
from the ging forth of the Commandment to reſtore and to 


Lulu Jeruſalem, unto the Meſfiab the Prince, ſhall be ſeven © 
Malti; and threeſcore and two Weeks the Street fhall be 


Built again, and the Walls, even in troubleſome Times. 
And after threeſcore and two Weeks the Meſſiah ſhall be cut 


4 not for bimſelf; and the People of the Prince that 


come, ſhall deſtroy the City and the Sanctuary, and 


the End thereof ſhall be with a Flood, and unto the End of 


theWars Deſolations are determined. And he ſball confirm 
the Covenant with many for one Week; and in the mid? of 
the Week, he ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the Oblation to 
ceaſe. heres 1 e | 

We learn from this Text of the Scripture, that He, 
mentioned in it by the Angel, is the Myftah expected 


by the Jes; which can be proved in two Manners, 


viz, 1, Negatively, ſhewing, that all the Things men- 
tioned in the Text can be attributed to no Body elſe 
but the Meſiab: For if they could be attributed to any 
Body elſe, it would be either to Cyrus King of Per/ia, 
or to Hyrcanus the Maccabee, or to Zerobabel, as ſome 
Jews have falſly imagined. But to none of thoſe three 
can be applied theſe Things contained in that Text : Not 
to Cyrus, becauſe he permitted the Temple to be rebuilt, 


2 Feralip. c. alt. Therefore it cannot be ſaid, that by 


him the Abomination of Deſolation mentioned in the 
Text, had been introduced in the Temple, and conti- 
nued in it to the End; nor to Hyrcanns, becauſe under 
him there was no Abomination of Deſolation, and the 


Number of the ſeventy Weeks was not accompliſhed ; 


"x laſtly, to Zerobabel, for the ſame Reaſons above- 
mentioned, | e RN ES BY 


2. It can be proved poſitively, viz. by ſhewing, that 
this Text is underſtood, ad literam, of the Maſſiab, 


It may be objected, that the End of the Weeks 


bxed by the Angel in the Prophet Daniel, for the com- 
15 of the Maſſiab, could not fall on that Time. We 
* nat the Chriſt promiſed to the Fews, and expected 


them, came; and that therefore it can be proved 


by that Text, that the Meſiab promiſed” anc 
wy nd expected 
by the 7 es, is come. N e 


Lanſwer, that ſuppoſe that by thoſe Weeks are un- 


_ 2 Weeks of Years, 5. e. ſcven Years' for each 
fg as they really are to be | underſtood (fince we 


ud no other Weeks in the Scripture but Weeks of 
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d puniſh the Guilty and abſolve the Inno- 
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Years, and Weeks of Days; and the Jes themſelves 
confeſs eaſily, that we are not to underſtand in this Place 
Weeks of Days, otherwiſe they would be obliged to 
confeſs likewiſe, that the Maſſab is already come) it is 
eaſy to conclude that the laſt of thoſe Weeks of the 
Angel, fell on that Time Chriſt was crucified ;* for thoſe 
ſeventy Weeks make up the Number of 490 Years, and 
began the twenty-ſecond Year of the Reign of Ar. 
taxerxes Longimanus, ſixth Emperor of Per/ia : In which 
was given that publick and folemn Edict obtained by 
Nehemiah, for the Reparation of the Walls of Teruſalem, 
and for which Nehemiah is ſaid to have rebuilt the Walls 
of the City; but from the twenty-ſecond Year of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, to the Time of the Paſſion of Chriſt, 
whom we believe the Miah promiſed to the Jes, 
and expected by them; there were about 490 Years 
elapſed : Therefore it is evident, that the ſeventy Weeks 
fixed by the Angel in Daniel, were accompliſhed j and 
conſequently that the Chriſt that we believe had been 
— 912 to the Jews, and, we fay, was killed in the 
Middle of the laſt of thoſe Weeks, and to whom we 
apply all that was foretold by the Angel to Daniel, is 
come. „ | | 
If I be aſked, why by thoſe Weeks are not rather 
underſtood Weeks of Olympiads, or of Fubilees, or of 
"Centuries ? I'll anſwer, that I have fatisfied that Que- 
ftion, when J have ſaid, that neither the Scripture nor the 
Jews uſed thoſe Sorts of Weeks; and had no Knowledge 
but of Weeks, either of Days, Levit. xii. Num. xxili. 
Deut. xvi. or of Years, where the Celebration of the 
holy Year of the Jubilee is mentioned: You'll reckon 
(fays God) ſeven Weeks of Years, i. e. ſeven Times ſeven 
Years, which together make up forty-nine Years, and 
youll keep the ½ TT EETIENSS 


. 


But why (ſay you) are thoſe Weeks ſaid to have be- 


gan rather at Artaxerxes than at Cyrus, who, as it ap- 
pears Paralip. c. ult. and Eſdr. lib. 1. c. 1. had permit- 
ted before Artaxerxes, the Inſtauration of the Temple? 
I anſwer, that it is not without Reaſon I have faid, 
that thoſe Weeks began in Artauerxes and not in Cyrus, 
or even Darius s Time; ſince the Angel in the above- 
quoted Place of Daniel inſinuates, that they'll begin 
when there will be an Edict for rebuilding the Walls of 
Jeruſalem, and not when there would be an Edict for 


repairing the Temple; which Edict for repairing the 
City of A een and rebuilding its Walls, was given by 
Artaxerxes Lo 
that the Temple ſhould be rebuilt ; which is eaſily con- 
' firmed by theſe Words of the Angel in the Paſſage above 
quoted, The Street fhall be built again, and the Walls, 
even in troubleſome Times; for whether thoſe trouble- 
ſome Times be underſtood of the great Affliction of the 
People, or of the Shortneſs of Time, they very well 
become the Time of Nehemiah, who obtained from 
Artaxerxes the Liberty to rebuild Feruſalem ; for while 
he was rebuilding the Walls, the Incurſions of the Ene- 
mies were fo frequent, that the Workmen were obliged 
to work with one Hand, and have their Sword in the 
other; as it appears Eſd. lib. 2. c. 6. where we read 
likewiſe, that the Walls were perfected in a very ſhort 
Time, viz. in the Space of about fifty Days. 1 


ngimanus, not by Cyrus, who only permitted 


All this Ihave faid of the ſeventy Weeks of Daniel, wit. 


that they began at the twenty-ſecond Year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, and ended at the Paſſion of Chriſt, is con- 
firmed by the Number of Olymprads being conformable to 
my Supputation : For between the twentieth Year of 
Artaxerxes and the Paſſion of Chriſt there are a hundred 
and twenty-two Olympiads, which are equivalent to 
ſeventy Weeks of Years ; therefore the twenty-ſecond 
Year of Artaxerxes Longimanus falls on the eighty-firlt 
Olympiad, and the Paſſion of Chriſt on the two hundred 
and third Olympiad, Obſerving however that the twen-_ 
tieth Year ought not to be reckon'd from the Time 
Artaxerxes began to reign alone, at his Father's Death; 
but from the Time he was proclaimed King while his Fa- 
ther was yet living. i en 

If it be objected that before Artaxerxes a great Num- 
ber of Fews had returned into their Countrry, and built 
ſome Houſes ; which is a Sign that the Edict mentioned 
in the Prophet Daniel is not of Artaxcrxes: IH anſwer, 
that it is very true, that before Artaxerxzes ſome Jetos had 
returned into their own Country, and even built ſome 


. 


Pp p LT . Houſes, 
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ſome Houles, but thoſe Houſes were but a Heap of 
Stones laid upon one another in Haſte, and without any 


Order, fo that they could not properly be ſaid to have re- 


built the City, ſince they had not re-edified the Walls 


their Enemies; as Nehemiah did by the Authority of 
Artaxerxes. | 
The third Place of the Scripture, whereby it can be 
proved that the Meſſiah expected by the Jews is come, 
is taken from the tecond Chapter of the Prophet Haggai, 
Yet once it is a little while (ſays the Lord) and I will ſhake 
the Heavens and the Farth, and the Sea and the dry Land, 


And I <vill ſhake all Nations, and the Deſire of all Na- 


tions ſha!l come, and I will fill this Houſe with more Glory 
than the fir yas. There is no doubt cf this Place be- 
ing underſtood of the coming of the Meſſiah ;, and as 


there the Mb is ſaid to come after a little Time, it 


follows hence, that he is really come a long while ago 
ſince there are more than two hundred Years elapſed 


from the Time of Haggai to ours: For from that Paſſage 


it eaſily appears that he was to come, and is really come 
after a little Time; that he was to come while the 
Temple was yet ſtanding, otherwiſe what is ſaid in that 
Paſſage could not be true, viz. that the Glory of the 
ſecond Temple would be greater than that of the firſt. 
But it is certain, that that ſecond Temple which was 
built after the Captivity of Babylon, was deſtroy'd ſeveral 
Centuries afterwards; therefore, S. 
The fourth Paſſage of the Scripture, whereby it can 
be proved that the Myiab promiſed to the eros, and 
expected by them is come, is taken from the third 


Chapter of Malachi, where we read theſe Words, Be- 


hold I will ſend my Meſſenger, and he ſball prepare the 
Tay before me; and the Lord whom you ſeek, ſhail ſuddenly 
come to his Temple, even the Meſſenger of the Covenant 
whom you delight in. I prove that this Place relates to 
the Coming of the Meſſiab, either becauſe mention is 
made in it of his Precurſor, who is call'd Meſſenger, be- 


cCauſe he was really the Meſſenger of Chriſt, as it ap- 


pears from the firſt of St. John, Chapter ſecond ; or 


| becauſe Jeſus Chrif came to the Temple of FJeruſalem for 


the firſt Time, the fortieth Day after his Nativity; and 


the ſecond when he was twelve Years of Age, viz. when 


he was found by his Parents diſputing with the Scribes 
and: Doors of the . | 
This Coming is confirmed by all theſe Paſſages and 
Oracles of the Prophets, which have been accompliſhed 
in Chriſt, whom we believe to be the Meſſiah promiſed 


to the Jews and expected by them. For, | 


1. His Origin and Birth from the Race of David, 


and from the Root of Feſſe, was foretold I/. xi. and we 


read Pſalm cxxxii. that ſuch Prophecy has been accom- 
pliſhed. F . 1 
2. His Nativity was foretold Ja. vi. and we read it 
was accompliſhed from the Virgin Mary, Matt. i. 
3. The Adoration of the Magi or Kings, conducted 


by a Star, was foretold Iſa. x. and is found accompliſh- 


ed, Matt. ii. „ 
J. The Name of Nazarene, which had been foretold, 
is found accompliſhed, Matt. ii. | | 


5. The Coming of the Precurſor foretold, La. xl. is 


ſeen accompliſhed, Matt. iii. | „„ 
6. The Miniſtry of the Angels foretold, P/alm xci. is 
read accompliſhed, Matt. ix. N 
7. His Converſation in Galilee foretold, Ja. ix. is read 


accompliſhed, Matt. iv. goats 
8. The Vocation of his Diſciples foretold, I/. viii. is 


ſcen accompliſhed, Matt. x. 


9. The Operation of his Miracles foretold, Ia. xxxv. 
is found accompliſhed, Matt. xi. and elſewhere, | 
10. His meek and modeſt Conduct foretold, 1/a. xlii. 
is ſeen accompliſhed, Matt. xii. 
11. His parabolical Learning, or Manner of teachiny 
in Parabies foretold, Pſalm Ixxviii. is read accompliſhed, 
METRE”: e | | 
12. His great Beneficence in feeding the People, 
forctold Ezek. xxxiv. is read accompliſhed, Matt. xiv. 
13. His Detcſtation of Hypocriſy and bad Doctrine, 
foretold, Iſa. xi. is read accompliſhed, Matt. xv. 
14. The Inſtitution of the Auguſt Sacrament of his 
precious Body and Blood, foretold, P/aim cx. in theſe 
Words, Thou art a Pries for ever after the Order of 


UM 


Matt. xxvii. 
and Towers to ſhelter themſelves againſt the Inſults of 


Melchifedech, who, according to Gene / x | 
and Wine, is read eee e , e ee Bread 
His Paſſion foretold, I/ a | 


1% His ane Pens Reſurrection, foretold 77, 
and xi. is found accompliſhed, b. XXviii 
Luke xxiv. Jobn xx. 8 Its XY. "Me 
17. His glorious and triumphant Af 
Pſalm Ixviil. is found accomplithed, e foretol 
18, There is an infinite Number of Prophecies in 
Teſtament of the promiſed Meſſiah, which w 
compliſhed in the New, in the Perſon of Chriſt whor 
we believe to be that Maſiab promiſed to the om 
Even 7oſephus himſelf mentions thoſe Things which Ye 
ſaid of Jeſus Chris, lib. 18. antig. jud. c. 5. Wher 1 
recounts ſeveral of the Miracles of Jeſus e he 
we * 2 3 20 Divinity, and which the Jeu; 
could not Prodigi 
of gate e 8 v. gr. the Reſurrection 
It may be objected that the Meſſiah promiſe 
Jetos, was to deliver them from er aryl 


FR xvi. 


© read ac. 


not happened yet; and therefore is a Mar 
Meſſiah is not yet come. 4 Mark that the | 


I anſwer this by a Diſtinction, viz. that h 96 
liver them from the Servitude of Sin, of A 


eternal Damnation ; but not from the Servitude of 
Princes. | | | 


Another Objection is, that the Coming of the Masa 
was to be magnificent and glorious, according to the Pro. 


phecies; whereas that of Jeſus Chriſt was v | 
being born in a Stable, MM want of all 7 _ 
therefore he is not the Meſiab promiſed to the Fews 

TI anſwer, that the ſecond Coming of Jeſus Chrig 
mentioned Matt. xxv. is to be magnificent, but not the 
firſt ; ſince he is come rather to be judged and fuffer 
than to judge. 5 „ 


Note, That we are to prove next the Exiſtence of the 


Myſtery of the Incarnation againſt the Hereticks, in 
which we'll make uſe of both the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, ſince they admit both; and there are in both 
a great Number of Paſſages which prove the Truth of 
the Incarnation, as its having been actually accom- 
pliſned; but as I have already employ'd againſt the 
Jews all the Proofs the Old Teſtament could furniſh 


me with; to avoid a Repetition I'll content myſelf | 


with making uſe in this Place of thoſe taken from the 
New Teſtament. e 8 


We read expreſly in the firſt Chapter of the Goh! 2 


of St. Jobn, that the Word has been made Fleſh; and 
lower in the ſame Chapter, The only begotten Son, who is 
in the Boſom of the Father, be hath declared him. And 


it is ſcandalous and ridiculous to fay, either that Chriſt is 


not a true God, or not a true Man; ſince nothing is more 


expreſs and clear in the Scripture, than both his Divinity | 


and Humanity. . 
That Chriſt is a true God appears from the Beginning 

of the firſt Chapter of the Goſpel of St. Jobn already 

quoted; In the Beginning was the Word, and the Ward 

was with God, and the Word was God. 

Jobn viii, But now you ſeek to kill me, a Man that bus 

told you the Truth. And chap. x. For @ good Work ue 


| fone thee not, but for Blaſphemy, and becauſe that thou being 
4 Man makes thyſelf God. And to the Philippians, 
chap. ii. Who being in the Form of God thought it 10 
Robbery to be equal with God; but made himſelf of no Repi- 
tation, and took upon him the Form of a Servant, and ds 
made in the Likeneſs of Men; and being found in Fabius 
as a Man, he humbled himſelf, and became obedient unt 
Death, &c. If he was not a Man and had no Fleſh, he 


could not have died. 


Laſtly, that he is the Son of God, is evident from 
Matt. xvi. Thou art Cbriſt the Son of the living God. 
Luke i. Therefore alſo, that holy Thing which ſhall be ler: 
of thee ſhall be called the Son of God. John xx. But theſ 
are written that you might believe that Feſus Cbriſt is l 


Son of God. 


This is confirmed, 1. By the Authority of the anten 
Biſhops of Rome, particularly by Pope Vigilius, lib. 2. 
cont. Eutych. where explaining theſe Words of the apy 
ſtle to the Philippians, already quoted, Vo being 1 — 


a. xliii. and read accompliſhed, | 


ſea vi. 


the Olg 


Chrif 5 Which | 


His being a true Man appears likewiſe from theſe Text, 


11 
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+ no Robbery to be equal with Cod; like Argument. That muſt be eſtecmed poſſible, by 
um ß God, — —— of 0 &c. ſpeaks natural Reaſon, and in the Judgment of Nase Per- 
but took upon Ang that ſome are afraid to ſay that there ſons, which cannot be refuted by any oppoſite Reaſon ; 
thus, I. js furpr 1 Ohriſt when St. Paul ſays that there or which is neither abſurd, nor impoſſible; but the In- 
are two Natures ang St. 7 eo, Epi. 97. to Leo Auguſtus, carnation of the divine Word is fo ; therefore it muſt be 
5 be Fe in theſe Words, Therefore let Neſtorius eſteemed poſſible. | 
cx athematized, who believes that the bleſſed Virgin Note, That of ſeveral Arguments which may be uſed to 
berg tnly the Mother of a Man, and not of God ; prove the Myſtery of the Incarnation to the Pagans, the 
nes BY by one Perſon of the Humanity, and another following are the moſt common | 
making there And likewiſe St. Gregory, lib. 8. moral. | | 


bject, in this ſublime Manner. The firſt Argument is taken from the Miracles of 
delivers de On Cin ; e other from the Father, and Chriſt, related only in the Goſpel, in which the Pa- 
How could i n Mother? He is not other from the Father, gans have no Faith ; but likewiſe in their own Hiſtories ; 
other from 126 the Mother; but is eternal from the Father, ſince Plutarch, and ſeveral other Pagan Hiſtorians, take 
nor other ry on the Mother ; he who has made, and he Notice, that Chriſt at his coming into the World, had 
and ret al f . le: He himſelf the Author of the Work, ſilenc'd the Oracles of their Gods. Phlegon, the Chro- 
«pho has > he Mork of the Author; remaining one from nologer, and Freedman of the Emperor Adrian, lib. 13. 
and N f both Natures, without being confuſed by the de temp. mentions that extraordinary Eclipſe, which 
both an of 40 Natures, or made two by their Di- happen'd at Chriſt's Death upon the Croſs ; and which 
Union of le Tertullian fays in his Apologetick, was alſo inſerted in 
nee fame Sentiment is confirm'd, likewiſe, by the the Roman Archives. 2 ER. Pe, 
x: ils. particularly that general one of Chalcedon, af- The ſecond Argument is taken from the Manner 
(_ „Ein ſt Eutyches. In the firſt Action thereof, whereby the whole World was converted to Chriſtianity; 
e hema is fulminated againſt thoſe who ſhould ſay, which 1s alſo a Miracle; ſince it was not done by Force 
e e is but one Nature in Chriſt, reſulting from the of Arms, nor by the wiſeſt and moſt powerful; but only 
rds and the human. Whence the Fathers of the by twelve Men of no Reputation, moſt of them Fiſher- 
Comal profeſs, that they believe, that the ſame Lord men; and that not by Careſſes, Flattery, or Promiſes 
eie Cin, is as perfect in his Humanity, as he is in of Honour, Preferments, &c. but rather by perſuading 
bis Divinity, that he is truly God and truly Man, c. to abandon Friends, Parents, Relations, to deſpiſe Plea- 
By that of Epheſus, where Neſtorius was condemned, ſure, Riches and Honours ; to profeſs Poverty, Cha- 
— likewiſe by the ſecond of Conſtantinopie, can. 3. ſtity, Humility, to ſuffer the greateſt 1 with Pa- 
I Whoſoever, ſay the Fathers of the Council, endeavours tience and Reſignation, to do ood to our Enemies, to a - 
in introduce in the Myſtery of Chrift, two Subſiſtences, or void all Sorts of Sins; as P my, Who was a Pagan Au- 
© two Perſons, let him be Anathema. tor, witneſſes it, Lib. 10. Epiſt. 9y. to the Emperor 


TD en Trajan; which being all above the human Strength, it muſt 
| Note, That though the Poſſibility of the Myſtery of the be inferred, that i belonged to God alone, uſe thoſe 
Incarnation, can be proved politively, by the Scrip- difficult and extraordinary Means for the Converſion, 
| ture, againſt the Jews and Hereticks, becauſe the not of a City or of a Nation only, but of the whole 
Jeus and Hereticks admit the Scripture 3 it cannot Univerſe. ffs 7 TER" 
be proved thus againſt the Pagans, who reject both the The third Argument is taken from what has been 
Old and New Teſtament as fabulous; therefore it foretold of Chriſt, and which we know to have been in 
cannot be proved againſt them but negatively, viz. Part accompliſhed : But all thoſe Things could neither 
by reſolving the Arguments, whereby they endea- be foreſeen nor foretold but by God himſelf, viz. the 
your to ſhew the Impoſlibility of that Myſtery; Pevaſtation of Jeruſalem, the entire Ruin of the Tem- 
therefore there is another Manner to attack them; ple, the frequent Captivities, and innumerable Calami- 
which is as follows: % ONT. ties of the Jews, the Predication of the Goſpel through- 
| 1, Several Abſurdities, Impieties, and the Ridicule out the whole World, &c. therefore, S. 
of their falſe Religion, and falſe Worſhip, muſt be _ The fourth Argument is taken from the infinite 
ſhewmn them, to excite within them ſome Scru- Number of Martyrs, of all Ages, Sexes, and Condi- . 
ples, and Doubts about that Religion. The better to tion; who with a marvellous Conſtancy, have confeſſed = 
lucceed therein, it muſt be expoſed to them, that an Idol Chriſt amidſt the moſt EXCruclating Torments. 5 
is nothing but a Piece of Wood, of Stone, or the like, The fifth Argument is taken from the Predictions of | 
without Life ; and, though made with Eyes, and Ears, the Sybils. _ 5 Do 
can neither ſee nor hear. But what if they were to anſwer, Having thus proved the Poſſibility of the Incarnation 
that they do not reſpect that Stone or Wood, but only of the divine Word, both poſitively and negatively, 
the Perſons repreſented thereby, viz. Jupiter, Mars, V2. poſitively againſt the Fews and Hereticks, and ne- | 
&c? Then they - muſt be anſwered, that thoſe Per- gatively againſt the Infidels ; I'Il paſs to the Neceſſity of 
ſons are unworthy of that Worſhip, which is only that Myſtery, aſking firſt, if the Creation of the World, 
due to the true God; ſince they were once but mere being ſuppoſed, the Incarnation of the ſecond Perſon of the 
Men, who had no Divinity at all: But on the contrary, bleſſed Trinity had been abſolutely neceſſary, though Adam 
ſeveral of them had abandoned themſelves to an infi- had not ſinned. Which Queſtion is to be anſwered in the 
nite Number of Diſorders, and Crimes, v. g. to Theft, Negative; againſt Lullius, who maintain'd that after 
Ebriety, Adultery, and the like; and what is worſe the Creation of the World, the Incarnation had been 
ſtill, ſeveral of them had approved, and give a Sanc- abſolutely neceſſary, tho' Adam had never ſinned. 3 
tion to thoſe Crimes; as is plainly ſeen in all the Pagan I prove my Negative, by obſerving, that there is no 
Hiſtories, Acting thus with them, they may be ren- neceſſary Connection between the Creation of the World, 
dered more docile, and more ſollicitous of their Sal- and the Incarnation, ſince both depend of the divine 
„ | Wiill, and we do not find in any Place of the Scrip- 
2. When the Pagans begin to doubt of their Reli- ture, that the World had not been decreed and crea- 
don, then they begin, likewiſe, to be capable to hear ted, unleſs the Word had been incarnated. When as it 
the Myſteries of ours, and the Dogma's which are pro- may be faid, on the contrary, that though the Myſtery 
poſed to them, having previouſly infinuated and ſhew- of the Incarnation had never been accompliſhed, the 
ed them that Chriſtianity is free from Idolatry and Error. World, notwithſtanding, had been perfect naturally, 
| out Myſteries and Dogma's are not to be propoſed i. e. had had all the Perfections both eſſential and acci - 
to them at once; but only the moſt eſſential ones, and dental due to it. | | 
afterwards thoſe which are leſs eſſential, v. g. firſt, the The next Queſtion is, the Sin of Man being ſup- 
Myſtery of the Trinity; ſecondly, that of the Incarna- poſed, if the Incarnation was neceſſary to reconcile him 
un; and this by Degrees, according to their Capacity, with God ? | | 
and good Diſpoſition, = \ 12 | SEK | 
3. When a Myſtery is to be propoſed to them, v. g. Note, Previouſly to my Anſwer, that ſomething may be 
that of the Incarnation, it muſt be propoſed to them, ſaid neceſſary to another, in two Manners, 1. Simply, 
is probable, or agreeable to Truth, by this or the like and abſolutely. 2, Secundum quid, which Diſtinction 


I I have 


1 
| 
| 
4 
1 
[ 
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I have explain'd in my Treatifa of God's Attributes. 
Theſe pre- obſerv'd, 


I ſay, that the Sin or Fall of Man being ſuppoſed, the 
Tacarnation of the Word, or any other hypoſtatical Union, 
was not abſolutely neceſſary, to reconcile Man with God, 
and repair that Fault. Becauſe God could either refuſe to 
ſuccour Man fallen, or if he was willing to aſſiſt him, he 
could have procured a Reconciliation, otherwiſe than by 
Means of the hypoſtatical Union, v. g. by an Act of a 
perfect Contrition, or Love of God above all Things. 
The firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. that God could, if 
he would, have refuſed his Aſſiſtance to Man fallen, is 
confirmed by St. Auguſtin, lib. de nat. & grat. c. 5. 


4 


We whole Maſs, ſays he, deſerves Puniſhment, and if all 


were condemned to eternal Damnation, they could not be un- 
juſtly condemned. The ſecond Part is alfo ſupported with 
the Authority of St. Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. g. in theſe 
Terms, But the Saviour bas done this, that's to ſay, has 
took the Form of a Servant, though, as God, he could ſave 
by his ſole Will; as he has formed all Things by his ſole 


Command. Whence it is not ſurpriſing, if the Manner 


of operating the Reparation of the human Race, is not 
attributed in the Scripture to Neceſſity, at leaſt an ab- 
ſolute one, but to Charity and Mercy, according to this, 
Tit. ii. He has ſaved us according to his Mercy. And 
John ili. He has thus loved the World as to give his only. 


Son. A Benefit, thus granted, ſuppoſes in him who 


grants it, a Liberty of granting it. 

or a till ſtronger Confirmation of this Sentiment, 
1 fay, that if the Iacarnation, or any other hypoſtatical 
Union, had been. abſolutely neceſſary; it had been to 
the utmoſt neceſſary, in order to fatisfy to God, to the 
greateſt Rigour of Juſtice ; which exact Satisfaction was 
not abſolutely neceſſary for the Reconciliation of Man 
with God, ſince God, who is abſolute Maſter, and ſo- 


vereign Judge of all the Creatures, could forgive the 
vrhole Fault gratuitely, and relinquiſh his Right of Pu- 


niſhment ; eſpecially if ſome Repentance be ſuppoſed 
on Man's Side. Notwithſtanding what ſome of the Fa- 
thers ſay, that Man could not have been otherwiſe deli- 
vered than by the Incarnation; for they only underſtand 


it in that Senſe, and to that End, that there ſhould be a 


rigorous and perfect Satisfaction; and not all Sorts of 
Reparation whatſoever. Add, that others of the holy 
Fathers fay plainly, that God could have operated the 
Reparation of Man otherwiſe than by the Incarnation ; 
particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. de agon. Chriſt. c. 1. where 
he ſpeaks thus; . Thoſe are Fools that ſay, that the divine 
Word would not have ſaved us, otherwiſe than by taking 
the human Nature, and being born of a Woman, and for 
us Men; to whom we ſay, that he could certainly do it: 


But if he had acted otherwiſe, that had likewiſe been diſ- 
pleaſing to your Folly, And St. Gregory, lib. 20. moral. 
c. 26. Though God could ſuccour us without ing, 2 


would, notwithſtanding, ſuccour us in dying. 


But, however, though the Incarnation was not abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, it was notwithſtanding neceſſary, ſecun- 


dum quid, i. e. very convenient; which I prove by the 


Fathers and by Reaſon. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 3. de 


trinity c. 10. where he ſpeaks thus; Let us ſhew that 


God, to whoſe Power all Things are equally ſubjeft, had 
other poſſible Means to ſave us; but there was no other 


more proper to cure our Infirmity. 


By Reaſon, becauſe the Incarnation has render'd us 
the Road to Salvation, and to the eternal Beatitude very 
eaſy ; which Road we ſhould follow by the Practice of 


all Virtues, and by avoiding Evil and doing Good, in 
__ which we are marvellouſly aſſiſted by the hypoſtatical 


Union; as it will appear by the Induction. For, 

1. Nothing is clearer, as to the Practice of Faith; be- 
cauſe a Man may be eaſily perſuaded to believe, that 
he can become the Son of God, when he knows, that 
the Son of God has been made, by the Incarnation, 
the Son of Man; as St. Auguſtin inſinuates it, lib. 11. 
de Trinit. c 2. in theſe Terms, That Man may walk with 
a greater Confidence in the Road of Truth, the Son of God 


by taking the Humanity has founded and eſtabliſhed the Faith 


of that Truth. 
2. As to the Practice of Hope, it is apparent enough; 
fince by the Benefit of the Incarnation, we have a Me- 


1b. II. de civit. c. 2. he expreſſes himſelf in the 


that of Jeſus Christ; therefore, &c. 


diator between us and God; whom we kno 5 
be the Object of our Beatitude ; as Ne th t 
it, lib. 13. de Trinit. c. 10, where he ſpeaks thus a 
thing was more neceſſary to ſtrengthen our Hope, 3 No. 
ſhew us how much God has loved us; and what e 
Proof can any Body defire of it s than that the Con gc, 


has not thought it beneath him to take our, e. 2 


; If 
If there be a middle Way between him that aſpires, = 


Thing he aſpires at, there is Hope of prevailing, þ -_ 
there be none, and one is :gnorant which Way to walk qe . 
needleſs to know where he is to go. | be 
3. 4s to the Practice of Charity, the Thing is 
very apparent : For nothing is more capable 
Men to the Love of God; than to know, Bar 0 
thus loved the World, as to give his only Son. Whe " 
St. Auguſtin, lib. de catechiſ. rudibus, c. 4. There i; — 
he, uo greater Invitation to love, than to be Nb 
Love; and a Friend is too hard- hearted, abo refuſes | 
return Love for Love, therefore if he repented to love þ; f 
he ought not to refuſe loving bim again, after /o "Gong 
Myſtery of Love. To this may be added, what St The 
mas lays, that Love conſiſts in a certain Equali : 
and therefore, thoſe between whom ſeems to be a 4 
great Inequality, are not fit to be united in Lowe: 
Whence it follows, that to eſtabliſh Love between 
God and Men; it was neceſſary that God ſhould be 
united ro Man. | | 
4. As to the Practice of Good, it appears clearly; for in 
order that Man ſhould operate and promote Good, he muſt 
be free from the Conſciouſneſs of a paſt Offence; bur 
he cannot be freed from it, with a greater Cerraint 
than by God made Man; ſince himſelf had faid, and con. 
firm'd it by Miracle, that he had the Power to remit 
Sins, Matt. ix. and ſince God made Man, has excited 
us by his Example to operate and promote Good, But 
nothing 1s more poweriul than the Example of Chriſt, 
| becauſe the greater is the Goodneſs of a Perſon, the 
more efficaciouſly are we induced to Virtue by his Ex- 
ample ; but no Goodneſs could be ever ſo great as is 


likewiſe 


The Incarnation, is alſo of a great Efficacy, to engage 
us to avoid Evil, ſince by the Myſtery of the Incorne- 
tion of the Word, Man knows ſo well the Excellenge 
and Dignity of human Nature, as to be afraid of doing 
any Thing to diſgrace it, according to St. Ayguſtin, lib. 
de verd relig. c. 16. and lib. 13. de trinit. c. 7. 
Our next Queſtion relating to the ſame Subject is, 
F, at least, the hypoſtatical Union was abſolutely neceſſary, 
for the Reparation of the human Race by a rigorous Satis- 
faction; or whether a pure Man, at least a juſt on, 
ſufficed for it? „ . : 


Note, That before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt 
obſerve, 1. That Satisfaction may be conſidered in 
two Manners, viz. either in a wide or ftrift Senſe. 
2. That there are two Sorts of Satisfactions, one in- 
perfect, and the other perfect. 3. That our Queſtion 
will be eaſily reſolved, it we give the Definition of 
every one of the above-mentioned Satisfactions. There. 
fore Satisfaction taken in a wide Senſe is a voluntary 
Reddition or Return of an Equivalent, made to a Cred- 
tor by a Deblor, of his own proper Goods, which other- | 
wiſe are not due. It is ſaid a Reddition or Return, 
either to give to underſtand that it is an Act of Juſtice, 
and that to another; or to inſinuate that it is ſome 
| body's Due properly taken, and has a Relation to 
ſomething palt, for which a Compenſation muſt be 
made; or to diſtinguiſh it from a ſimple Donation, 
whereby ſomething is given gratuitly. It is ſaid vo- 
luntary, either becauſe an Act of Virtue ought to be 
voluntary and free; or to diſtinguiſh it from a Satis: 
faction, whereby a Criminal ſatisfies for his Crime, in 
undergoing the Puniſhment inflicted by the Judge. 
It is ſaid of an Equivalent ; for that Reddition, 4 
we have already obſerved, is an Act of Juſtice, to 
which it belongs to return to every one his own, ane 
as much as has been taken. It is ſaid, made to a Creditor 
by a Debtor, to ſhew that all Sorts of voluntary Redd: 
tions without Diſtinction, are not a Satisfaction; a 
that to be ſuch it muſt be made to a Creditor by? 


Debtor. It is fad of Goods, to inſinuate N 
| : | 


that the Reddition of an Equivalent in Evils, is not 
Satisfaion, but a Revenge. It is ſaid proper Goods, 
5 of Goods entirely in the Propriety of the Debtor, 
i. 1 which he has an unqueſtionable Right. It is 
fad otherwiſe not due; for if they were already due 

do another, at leaſt by a Title of Juſtice,* it would be 

ther a new Injury than a Satisfaction. 

8 Satisfaction, taken in a ſtrict Senſe, is commonly de- 
fined 4 voluntary Reddition of Honour and Reſpet?, for 
gde Compenſation of an Injury done to another. This 
Definition is eaſily underſtood by what we have 
faid of Satisfaction taken in a wide Senſe, from 
which it differs only, Pons"; & : 
Senſe is of Things; and this Satisfaction, of Actions. 
II be aſked, whether this Satisfaction in a ſtrict Senſe, 
Jliffers from Reſtitution and Merit, I'll anſwer in the 
Affirmative, that it differs from Reſtitution, for the 
Reaſons already mentioned; and from Merit, becauſe 
Merit does not regard formally the Compenſation of 
nan Offence, but is ordered towards a Recompenſe, 
5 wy whom he deſerves; making him from whom 

he deſerves Debtor of Merit, according to the Value 
and Condition of the meritorious Act; which not- 
withſtanding does not hinder an Action from being 


under different Conſiderations, both meritorious and 


ſatisfactory. 

A perfelt 
© Conditions of a Satisfaction taken in a ſtrict Senſe. And 
an imperfe? Satisfaction, is that which wants one or 
more of thoſe Conditions: Theſe pre-obſerv'd, the firſt 
Part of my Anſwer to the Queſtion is 


That a pure Man, whether be be conſidered as atting by 


| the ſole Strength of Nature, or acting or ſuffering, by the 


Succours of a ſupernatural Grace, can ſatisfy neither for his 


Sins, nor for thoſe of others, at leaſt of a perfect Satisfac- 


tion, Becauſe a pure Man, let him be ever fo effica- 
ciouſly aſſiſted by a ſupernatural Grace, can offer nothing 
to God in Satisfaction, which could adequate the Offence 
offered to him ; the Reaſon is, becauſe a mortal Sin (for 
ve mean no other in this Place) is in ſome Manner, an 


Mur Tet the Succours of a ſupernatural Grace be ever fo 

great, remains always finite, and thus cannot be equiva- 

| lent or ſufficient to repair an infinite Offence; there- 
ne ame are e Wha | 

I may be aſked why that Satisfaction made by a pure 

Man be always finite, and of a finite Value? To which 


I anſwer, that the Reaſon is, becauſe the Value of the 


Satisfaction reſults always from the Perſon who makes 
it: And as the Perſon of a pure Man is always finite, 
hence it is that the Value of his Satisfaction be always 
finite. Whence it is not ſurpriſing if ſome of the antient 
Fathers were of Opinion, that the hypoſtatical Union was 
abſolutely neceſſary for a perfect Satisfaction for our 


Sins; which is declared by St. Auguſtin, 1n Enchir. 108. 


No Body ought to glory in his Humanity, ſays he, for we 
could never have been 
if be had not been God. 


Note, That I have faid in my Anſwer, 1. At leaf? of a 
Perfect Satisfaction, to inſinuate thereby that a pure 


Man, affiſted by a ſupernatural Grace, can ſatisfy im- 
perfectly for his Sins. 121 5 9 N 


Union was ſimply neceſſary for the Redemption of the human 
ce, by a condign Satisfaction. Which is ſufficiently 
Sen by what I have ſaid already on that ſame 


The next Queſtion is, If Chriſt has perfectl atisfied 
0 pe Sins of Men, as well of thoſe who — 2 or pre- 
= Time, as of thoſe who have been, and are to be? 
ky In Queſtion I anſwer in the Affirmative. Becauſe 
q wtisfaction had all the Conditions of a perfect Sa- 

action: For, 1. He has return'd an Equivalent. 


5 24 return'd it to another. 3. He has return'd 


W h . | . 
hich otherwiſe were not due. Pl examine theſe four 
The fi evay one in particular. 

e rſt Condition, viz, that he has return' d an Equi- 
> 18 evident; ſince he has return'd much more 


21 Vox. II. * 
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in that the Satisfaction in a wide 


tends towards ſome Good of him that deſerves, 


Satisfaction, is that which has all the 


_ Infipits, Offence ; but what can be offered by a pure 


delivered by our Mediator Chrift, 


is own Goods, 4. He has return'd of Goods, 


das wb 
7 7 7 
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than was ſufficient: to ſatisfy for the Sins of all Men in ge: 
neral, i. e. as well of thoſe who exiſt at preſent, as of thoſe 
who have been; who are to be, and even of thoſe who 
are poſſible. And this appears. 3 

1. From the Scripture, Rom. v. 15. But not as the 
Offence, ſo alſo is the free Gift. For if through the 
Offence of one, many be dead; much more the Grace of 
Cod, and the Gift by Grace, which is by one Man, Feſus 
brit, hath abounded unto many. Ver. 18. 7 berefore as 
by . the Offence of one, Judgment came upon all Men to 
Condemnation , even ſo by the Rightecuſneſs of one, the 
free Gift came upon all Men unto Juſtification of Life. 
We can alſo quote thoſe Paſſages of the Scripture, where 
the Satisfaction of Chriſt is called Emption and Redemp- 
lion; becauſe in Emption an Equality of the commutative 
Juſtice is obſerved, which is, to pay as much as is due. 
Tit. ii. Who gave himſelf for us, that be might redeem us 
from all Iniquity. Heb. ix. But Chriſt being come an high 
Prieſt of good Things to come, by his own Blood he entered 
once into the holy Place, having obtained eternal Redemp- 
tion for us. 4 vi. „ 

It I be aſked, why that Name of Emption and Re- 
demption ſignifies Satisfaction? I'll anſwer, that Man is 
as fold by his Sin, and put under the Power of the Devil 
as a Servant and Captive ; and Chriſt offering his Satis= 
faction has bought and redeemed him. According to 
this of the firſt to the Corinthians, chap. vi. For you 
are bought with a great Price. And to this other of the 
firſt of St. Peter, chap. i. Foraſmuch as you know that you 
were not redeemed with corruptible Things, as Silver and 
Gold, but with the precious Blood of Chriſt. That this 


may appear in a clearer Light, we muſt ,take Notice of 
what St. Ferom obſerves on the third Chapter to the 


Galat. where he ſays, that he may be very well called 
Redeemer, who has acquired with a new Price what he 
had loft by ſome Accident; and he be called a Buyer, 
who acquires for the firſt Time a Property of ſome- 
thing: Therefore Chriſt is ſaid to have redeemed us to 
himſelf as God, becauſe, before the Prevarication of 
Adam we were in his Power, and by that Prevarication 
have revolted againſt, and been delivered into the Power 


of the Devil; and he is ſaid to have bought us to himſelf 
as Man, becauſe by the ſame Satisfaction offered for us, 


he has acquired a certain Right and Power over us; which 
he had not before as Man. F OLED 
From the Councils, particularly that of Trent, Se. 6. 
c. 1. where the Fathers declare the Captivity. of the hu- 
man Race; and c. 2. their having been redeemed by 
. EEE a 
From the antient Fathers, particularly St, Chryſoſtom, 
Hom. in Epi. ad Rom. where by a Compariſon, he ex- 
plains which, and what had been Chriſt's Satisfaction, in 
theſe Terms; The Paſſion of Chriſt, when compared with 
Sin, is with reſpect to it, what the Ocean is with reſpect 


to a Drop of Water ; or what an Immenſity of Talents of 


Gold, are with reſpect to Ten Crowns, And St. Auguſtin, 
in Enchir. c. 49. Chrift, ſays he, has ſurpaſſed the 
Devil, not by an Exceſs of Power, but by the Truth of 
. r 
This I confirm by Reaſon; becauſe every Action of 


Chriſt was of an infinite Value; which infinite Value pro- 
ceeded from the Dignity of the Perſon of the Word, 
| hypoſtatically united to human Nature; which the bet- 


ter to underſtand, we muſt obſerve, that human Nature 


| 353 3 „was the Principle Quo of the Actions of Chriſt; and the 
The ſecond Part of my Anſwer is, that the hypoſtatica* 


divine Word the Principle 240d, gave the Denomina- 
tion, and entire Value to thoſe Actions. And as the 
Perſon of the Word is infinite, and identified really 
with the divine Nature, it is not ſurpriſing, if every 
Action of Chriſt was of an infinite Value. It is true, 
that Chriſt's Actions were finite, according to their phy- 

ſical Entity; and as they were vital Actions, and imma- 


nent to human Nature; but it ſufficed, that they had a 


certain moral Infinity, as proceeding from human Na- 
ture, not conſider'd preciſely as ſuch, or as ſanctiſied by 
the habitual Grace, but as deified by its hypoſtatical, 
immediate, and ſubſtantial Union with the Word. 

It may be aſked here, If Chriſt's Satisfaftion was ſuffi 
cient, not only to ſatisfy for the Sins of all Men in general, 
but likewiſe for the Puniſhment due to thoſe Sins ? Which I. 
anſwer in the Affirmative, and which Anſwer may be 
proved by the ſame Arguments I have uſed to ſhew, 

Qqq | that 
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that it was ſufficient to ſatisfy for the Sins of all Men in 
general. Though we ought not to believe, that more 
than a ſufficient Price, is applied in fact to every Man in 
particular. 1 

The ſecond Condition, viz. that Chrif has return' d to 
another is alſo evident; becauſe to make Satisfaction to an- 
other, even according to the ſtricteſt Rules of Juſtice, 
there is nothing elſe abſolutely required, but that he Who 
makes the Satisfaction ſhould have a diſtinct Right and 
Power, and a Nature freely operating, diſtin& from the 
Right, Authority, and Nature of him to whom the Sa- 
tisfaction is made. But Chriſt conſidered as ſatisfying to 
God for us, has a diſtin& Right and Authority, and a 
Natnre freely operating diſtin& from the Right, Autho- 
rity, and Nature of God to whom Satisfaction is made. 
For he has a ſpecial Power and Property to himſelf on 
his free theandrical Action, on Accounts of their hypo- 
ſtatical Termination, or their Support, which is from the 


Word alone. For though there be two Natures in 


Chriſt, viz. the divine and human Nature; he notwith- 
ſtanding fatisfies only by the free Acts of his Huma- 
nity, which is there as a formal Principle, or Principle 
Quo; therefore Chriſt's Satisfaction was ſufficiently to 


another; even according to the ſtricteſt Rules of 


Juſtice. 
To this it may be objected, that no Body makes a Sa- 


tisfaction to another, who makes it to himſelf; ſince 


there can be no perfect Juſtice of oneſelf to oneſelf, ac- 


cording to Ariſtotle, lib, 5. Ethic. but Chriſt in his Sa- 


tisfaction, has ſatisfied to himſelf, ſince he has ſatisfied 


to God, and himſelf is one God with the Father and the 


Holy Ghoſt; therefore he cannot be ſaid, to have ſuffi- 
 ciently. ede et. 

I anſwer, that it is true that Chriſt has ſatisfied to him- 
ſelf, but conſidered according to different free Natures, 


and diſtin& Right and Power; and not conſidered ac- 
cording to the ſame Nature, the ſame Right, and the 
Hence he may be ſaid to have ſatisfied to 


fame Power. 
another, not to himſelf; and even in all the Rigour of 


| Juſtice. Which the better to underſtand, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that when one and the ſame Suppoſitum has two 
entire and free Natures ; then though he be but one in 


Reality, he is notwithſtanding accounted double virtual- 
ly, and the Diſtinction of Rights and Powers is ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh a Title of Juſtice properly ſaid. And 
it is certain from what we have ſaid, that one and 


the ſame numerical Suppoſitum of the divine Word, 


terminates two different entire and free Natures ; that the 
ſame Suppoſitum is virtually double, and that thoſe 
| Natures have diſtinct Powers and Rights, which they 


can diſpoſe of at their Pleaſure, fo as to contract a mu- 


tual Obligation. Therefore it follows, that if Chriſt 


has fatisfied to himſelf as God; he can alſo be ſaid 


to have ſatisfied to another; for he has ſatisfied to him- 
ſelf as God, by the human Nature perfected by a di- 

vine Hypoſtaſis ; whence it happened, that Chriſt was 
| together accepting, and together offering, though in 
different Reſpects; for he accepted as God, and of- 
fered by his Humanity, whereby he was inferior to him- 
ſelf with Reſpect to the divine Suppoſitum, and to the 
divine Nature. | | JC Reg os AT, 


It may be objected, beſides, from Ariſtotle's g Ethic. 6, 


that there is no Juſtice properly ſaid of the Son to the 


Father, becauſe a Son 1s not different from his Father, 
but rather a Part ſeperated from his Father ; but Chriſt is 
the true Son by Nature of the eternal Father; therefore 
between Chriſt and the divine Father, there can be no 
Juſtice taken in a ſtrict Senſe; ſince he is no other 
than the Father himſelf, | — 

] anſwer, that though this may be true in a civil So- 
ciety, eſpecially while a Son is an Infant, and not yet 
emancipated; it is falſe, when we ſpeak of Chriſt the 
Son of God, for the Reaſons heretofore mentioned. 
Whence it is not ſurprizing if Chriſt be faid to have 
ſatisfied to him! !F and tw the two other Perſons of 
the blefſed Irm, and to have reconciled the human 
Race with God, according to this of the ſecond to 
the Corinthians, Chap. v. That God was in Chrift recon- 
ciling the World to himſelf. eee 
We are certain of the third Condition, viz. that 
Chris Satisfaction was of his proper Goods; that's to ſay, 


of Goods which were not under the Command of God, 


Incarnation, was the bleſſed Virgin alone. 
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if they be conſidered as offered by Chriſt; beat. on 
has fatisfied by ſatisfactory Acts 7 ho took 
much as thoſe Acts were ſupported by the Peron: 
the Word ; but thoſe theandrical Acts, thus conſid Ay 
were ſo far the Property of the divine Word conſider? 
as 5 3 they were not all under wy 
mand of any of the two other Perſons. . 
ſtanding that thoſe Actions, with Regard iy | W woug 
are under the Authority of the three Perſons 5 
ſuffices, that under another particular Title, they be 
per to Chriſt, and that by Reaſon of that Title Chi 
offers them in Satisfaction for the Sins of all Me 8 
general; for if it was otherwiſe, there would de « 
greater Reaſon to ſay that the Son of God is born "a 
ſuffer'd, and is dead; than to ſay it of the two oe 
Perſons. And as it is certain from the Scripture * 
the Son alone was incarnated, has ſuffer'd alone and i 
dead alone; it is likewiſe certain, that thoſe Actions a 
not only of the Humanity, which is the formal Princi 


ple thereof, but alſo of the Suppoſitum, accompliſhing 


and perfecting that Nature, and which is their Prince 
Quod; and there being Actions of two Suppoſitims : 
follows that they are proper to Jeſus Christ. ws 


Note, That from this I'll paſs to the Cauſes, ETD ex. 


ternal or internal of the Incarnation; inning | 
the external Cauſes, which are two in Nane. 
the efficient and the final. rol 
guiſhed into two, viz. phyſical and moral ; 
I am to ſpeak firſt, b n 00G 


Our firſt Queſtion, on this Subject is, what could b. 
the phyſical efficient Cauſe, cher particular, 1 
mental, of the Myſtery of the Incarnation? | 
Note, It is not aſked, in this Place, if the divine Word 

has a Cauſe, ſince it is certain that he has none; for 

though he acknowledges the Father for his productive 

Principle, he notwithſtanding does not acknowledge 

him as a Cauſe. Neither do we want to know, if 
human Nature of Chriſt, has an effectual Cauſe, fince 

it is certain, that it has ſuch a Cauſe, ſince Chriſt does 
not differ in that from other Men but by certain Pri- 
viliges and Gifts; but it is aſked if, and which is the 
effectual Cauſe of that Union, which is between the 
divine Word and human Nature, in the Myſtery of 
the Incarnation ; if it be God alone, or if the Creature 
has likewiſe ſome Part in it, and in what Manner? 
Theſe pre-obſerv'd, 5 


I anſwer, that God alone, and no Creature, can be thi 
principal effeftual Cauſe of the Incarnation. Becauſe the 
Work of the Incarnation is as much above a natural 
Strength, as the Work of the Creation ; whence it is 
not ſurprizing, if it be attributed to God, in a moſt 
particular Manner; by the Scripture, particularly this of 
Fer. xxxi. For the Lord has created à new Thing in tht 
Earth; a Woman ſhall compaſs a Man. And Lutte i. Tht 
Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon thee, and the Power of the 
Higheſt ſhall overſhadow thee. Theſe are the Words of 
the Angel Gabriel, anſwering to the Queſtion of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, who aſked him, how that could 


happen, that ſhe ſhould conceive, and be the Mother 


of the Son of Gd. 3 | . 
It may be aſked, I the whole Bleſſed Trinity is tht. 
principal efficient Cauſe of the Incarnation? Which | 
anſwer in the Affirmative, and which the Words of the 
Angel Gabriel ſeem to indicate, according to the Obſer- 


vation of St. Bernard, who ſays, that thereby the three 


Perſons of the Trinity are deſign'd. The Father, by 
theſe Words, And the Power of the Highe& ſpall over 
ſhadow thee. The Son, by theſe, Therefore alſo that holy 
Thing which ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called the Sat 
of Cod. And the Holy Gboct, by theſe, And the Hoy 
Ghost ſhall come upon thee. - 5 
This Sentiment is alſo confirm'd by the Councils 
particularly that of Lateran, under Innocent III. cap. A. 
miter. And likewiſe by the Fathers, particularly St. Au- 


guſtin, in Encbir. c. 38. therefore, Cc. 


The phyſical and inſtrumental efficient Cauſe of the 
Becauſe {ht 
alone has contributed to that auguſt Myſtery, as the 
phyſical Inſtrument of the efficient Cauſe thereof. 
Well alk next, If there was a moral and meritorivus 


the Com. 


For it 


The efficient being diſtin. | 


. 


=; 40. ps 


to the final, aſking firſt, N 5 
 tncarnation, either general or particular? 


Note, That we muſt obſerve previouſly to an Anſwer 


Conſequences of the Original Sin. 


'bſerve, 1. That the Incarnation may be 
bop _ _ two Manners ; firſt, with Regard to 
928 pſtance or Entity which conſiſts in the hypoſta- 
the s pnon of the human Nature, with the Perſon of 
nord. Secondly, with Regard to ſome of its 

the ſtances, v. g. of the Place, or of Time, or of 
e from whom the Fleſh of Chriſt proceeded. 


2. That it is not aſked here, if the Incarnation, 


as well conſider d with Regard to its Subſtance, as 


© its Circumſtances, can fall under Merit. Theſe pre- 


obſerv'd, ON | 
] anſwer, that neither Chrif, nor any pure Creature, 


Tar Ft er [o holy, has merited, in any Manner, the 
5 N. ee] with Regard lo its Subſtance and 
Entity. Chriſt could not deſetye it, ſince the Principle 
of Merit, does not fall under Merit. A Creature could 
not deſerve it, ſince the Value of the Incarnation is infi- 
nite, and of an Order ſuperior to all the created Goods, 
the Value thereof is always finite, 


From the efficient Cauſe of the Tucarnation, we'll paſs 
it, Which is the final Cauſe of the 


to this Queſtion, that the End of the Incarnation can 
be conſidered in two Manners, viz. either as general, 
or common to itſelf, and to ſeveral other good Works, 


or as particular. Theſe pre- obſerv d, 

I anſwer, 1. That the general End of the Myſtery of the. 
Incarnation, is the Glory of God, and the Manifeſtation of 
bis Goodneſs : Which ſeems to be inſinuated by the Scrip- 
ture; for it is ſaid, Prov. xvi. That God has operated all 
Things for himſelf. | | 


a marvellous Manner; in that he has thereby delivered 
the human Race, from the Miſeries which were the fatal 

The particular End of the Myſtery of the Incarna- 
tion, was Man's Deliverance from Sin and Miſery. 
Which I | 
the Chunciks | by We" 1 87 

By the Scripture, ' John iii. God has ſent his Son into the 
Werld, that the World may be ſaved by him. And Gal. iv. 
ben the Plenitude of Time came, God ſent his Son made 


of a Woman, made under the Law, to ſave thoſe who were 


under the Law, Whereby it appears, that Man's Re- 
demption was the final Cauſe of the Myſtery of the 
Incarnation, 5 | 5 
By the Councils, particularly that of Nice, where it is 
faid, that the Son of God deſcended from Heaven for 
our Salvation. 3 | 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Bernard, Epif. 190. 


againſt Aialardus. If it is true to ſay that Christ did 
not come to ſave the human Race, but only to reform Man- 


ners, and to recommend Love and Charity (which is Abai- 


lard's Opinion) in that Manner he joins with Pelagius, 


Eff 


But one of the greateſt and moſt important Que- 
ſtions on this Subject is, If the Incarnation had been 


accompliſhed, if Adam had not ſinned ? es | YA 
Nete, That to underſtand this Queſtion well, we muſt 


now, 1, That it is not aſked here, if God could if 


he would, have been incarnated, though Adam had 
not ſinned ; fince no Body queſtions it. For, could 
he not apply the Work of the Incarnation to ſome 


| ar particular End, than is the Remedy of Sin? 


o can ſay, that in that Caſe, the Incarnation had 
— needleſs? 2. That it is only aſked here, if in 
Chriſt had come, if Man had never ſinned ? Our 
Queſtion being of the F act, not of the Poſſibility. 
Theſe pre-obſerv'd, =” e 


al aver, that the particular, entire, and principal 


& der Incarnation, was the Remedy of Sin and 
8 

cripture and the Fathers. 

J the Scripture, Matt. ix. I am not come to call the 


INCARNATION 


. nt Cauſe of the Incarnation, either conſidered with 
R 39) % its Subſtance or 10 its Circumſtances ? 


Vote, That previouſly to the anſwering this Queſtion, 


5 5 the whole human Society. 
By this Myſtery God's Goodneſs is alſo manifeſted in 


rove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 


to render the Price of the Blood of Jeſus Chrif, of no 


edemption, Which I prove both by the 


. PS 
"4 1 
: - * „ ad 
R 7 
0 . 


Kaghteous, but Sinners to Repentance. John in: God bes 
not ſent his Son to judge the World, but that tbe World may 
be ſaved by him. | 4% v 
By the Fathers, eſpecially. St. Ireneus, lib. g. adverſ. 
Hæ reſ. c. 14. F the Fleſh had not been to be ſaved; 
the Word of God had not been made Fleſh. St. Athana- 
ſius, Orat. 3. cont. Arian. It had never happen d that 


the . ord had | been made Fleſb, 7 Man's Necęſſity had nof | 
requir'd it. And St. Auguſtin, in ſeveral Places, par- 


ticularly in his Sermon on Pſalm xxxvii. where explain- 
ing theſe Words of the Pſalmiſt, The Steps of à good 
Man are order'd by the Lord, ſpeaks thus, If thou Man 
would not diſmiſs God, God would not become a Man 
for. thee. | | 


Our next Queſtion is, If God is come rather for the 
Reparation of the original, than of the actual Sin? Y 


Note, That it is not aſked in this Place, if Chriſt is come 


only to take off the original Sin, and not the actual; 
ſince it is very certain that he came to take off both. 


For we read, Tit. ii. That he has given himſelf for 
us to redeem us from all Iniquiiy; but if he is come 
Y for the original, than for the 


more particular! 
actual Sin? 


I anſwer, that Chri is come more particularly for the 
original Sin, than for the actual; though he came, as we 


have already obſerved, to deliver Man from all Sin, as 
well actual as original, Becauſe he is come chiefly to 
repair that which was the greater, if not intenſively, at 
leaſt extenſively ; but as the original Sin is greater than 
the actual, ſince by ſuch a Sin, Adam has rendered all 
his Deſcedants Enemies of God, Sons of Wrath, and 


unworthy of eternal Life; therefore it was much more 
convenient that Chriſt ſhould come to blot out the 
original Sin which was common to the whole human 


Race, than for the actual Sin, which is not common to 


Notwithſtanding that there is but one original Sin, 


and the actual Sins of Men, are without Number, 


| Becauſe as Sin, in our Hypotheſis, is more extenſively 
| conſidered ; we are not to have Regard to the Number 


of Sins; but to the Number of Subjects affected by 


Sin; but there is a greater Number of Subjects affected 
by the original, than by the actual Sin; therefore the 
original Sin is to be conſidered greater extenſively, 


If I be aſked, Whether Chriſt had come, if Adam had 
not ſinned, but ouly his Pofterity ? I'll anſwer, that there 


are various Sentiments on this Subject; for ſome 
Doctors imagine, that it is very probable Chriſt had 
Adam had not ſinned, to blot out the 
actual mortal Sins, if they had been committed by the 
Majority of Men; becauſe it is very agreeable to his 


came, thou 


infinite Goodneſs, that he ſhould not leave in the 
Maſs of Corruption, thoſe he had created for an eternal 


Felicity. Others more probably are of Opinion, that 
without the original Sin, Chriſt had not come for the 
actual Sins only, eſpecially if we conſider the Force of 
the preſent Decree; becauſe there had not been fo many 

Men infected with the actual Sin, as there have been 
infected with the original; and confirm their Opinion by 
the Example of the Angels, and fay that Chriſt is not 


come for them, becauſe they had not all finned, | 
We'll aſk next, F there be two Nutures in Christ, 
viz. the divine and the human; and if they be in him, 


without Confuſion ? | | 


I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, that there 


are two Natures in Chriſt, viz, the divine and the hu- 
man, for which Reaſon, Chriſt is @ true God and 4 


irue- Mas. 85 
This I prove by the Scripture, and the Councils. 
By the Scripture, which gives to Chriſt thoſe two Na- 
tures, and the Properties of both. Mention is made 
of the divine in ſeveral Places, but moſt particularly 
where Jeſus Chriſt himſelf ſays, I and the Father are one, 


and conſequently equal with the Father; which cannot 


be underſtood of the Humanity, ſince John xiv. he 


ſays, that by Reaſon of his Humanity he is inferior to 


the Father: The Father, ſays he, is greater than me: 
Therefore this muſt be underſtood, by Reaſon of the Di- 
vinity which belongs to him properly and not metapho- 


rically. Likewiſe John xx. where we read, that Thomas 


having ſeen and felt Chriſt, ſaid, My Lord, and my God, 
| Fae which 
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which Confeſſion was not reproved by Chriſt; but ra- 
ther Chriſt anſwered him, Becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, 
Thomas, thou haſt believed, And Phil. ii. Who being in 
the Form of God, thought it no Robbery to be equal with 
God. It is plain, likewiſe, of the human Nature, from all 
thoſe Places where Chriſt is ſaid tobe born, that he has ſuf- 
fer'd, and is dead: And is called the Son of Man, and 


the Son of David, according to the Fleſh ; and from 


thoſe, where the Parts and Properties of human Na- 
ture are attributed to Chriſt. As is in'thoſe Places where he 
is ſaid to have @ ſorrowful Soul, Mark xiv. to have 
Fleſh and Blood, Heb. i. to be hungry, thirſty, to be 
fatigued. | 

| prove it by the Councils, particularly that of Chalce- 


don, aſſembled againſt Eutyches, Act. 5. where they de- 


fine, and confeſs Chriſt to be the ſame Perfect in the 
Divinity, and the ſame Perfe& in the Humanity, truly 


God, and truly Man, the fame of a rational Soul and 


Body, conſubſtantial to his Father according to his 
Divinity, and conſubſtantial to us according to his 
Humanity. | | 


1 prove it likewiſe by the Symbols, particularly that 


of St. Athanaſius ; Therefore it is the right Faith, ſays he, 


that we ſhould believe and confeſs that our Lord Feſus 
Chri& is the Son of God, a perfect Man, ſubſiſting of a ra- 
tional Soul and f f ˖xY ²rtt r onoonnet 

Notwithſtanding, 1. Theſe Words we read Phil. ii. 


where it is ſaid, That Cbriſt was made in the Reſem- 


Blance of Men, and found in Faſhion as a Man; becauſe 


| thoſe Words do not import, that Chriſt was not a Man 
ſimply, but that he was not a Man Sinner, though he 


had took upon him the Form and Similitude of a 
Sinner. e 5 


Notwithſtanding, 2. That Chriſt is ſaid to be a celeſtial 


Man from Heaven ; for he is not called thus, becauſe 
he had took his Body from Heaven, or a Body different 
from ours; but either becauſe he is begotten from all 
Eternity by his divine Father without a Mother ; or be- 
cauſe in Time he is begotten from a Mother without Fa- 


ther, by the Overſhadowing of the Holy Ghoſt. 


I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that the 


two aforeſaid Natures, that I ſay to be ſubſtantially in 


Chriſt, are entire, perfect, and without Confuſion. Be- 
cauſe this important Truth has been defined by the 


Council of Chalcedon, and by the following Councils who 
have ſubſcribed to it. | | 


From this Anſwer it follows, that there is not one 
only Nature in Chriſt, into which the other has been 


converted, or which reſults from the Compoſition of 


both Natures; notwithſtanding that the Word is ſaid 
to be made Fleſh, John i. becauſe he was made Fleſh, 


not by changing what he was, but by taking what he 
was not (to ſpeak the Language of St. Gregory) for 


the Word has not been made Fleſh, by a Converſion 


of himſelf into Fleſh, but by the Union of himſelf with 
the Fleſh. For the Term <vas made, is not taken in the 
ſame Manner here, as it is to be taken, Chap. 11. 
where it is ſaid, that Water was made Wine, for ſuch 


Expreſſion ſignifies ſometimes a Mutation made, and 


ſometimes only a Suſception ; as Gal. iii. where Chriſt 
is ſaid, made a Malediction for us, becauſe he has taken 


upon him a Malediction for our Sake. 
Our next Queſtion is, Whether there be but one Per- 


ſon in which the hypoſtatical Union was made, and whe- 


ther that Perſon is the Perſon of the Word ? 

I anſwer to the firſt Part of this Queſtion, that there 
is but one Perſon in Chriſt, in which the hypoſtatical U- 
nion cas made; which I prove by the Scripture, the 
Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon, 


By the Scripture, where it is ſaid, That Chriſt is God, 


and the Son of God; and likewiſe Man, and the Son 
of Man; whence it is inferred that there is but one 
Perſon. 


By the Councils, particularly thoſe of Epheſus, Chalce- 


don, and the fifth of Conſtantinople, can. 4. and like- 


wiſe by all the Symbols, but more particularly by that 
of the Apoſtles, where the only Son of God is ſaid 
to be born of the Virgin Mary; and by that of St. A. 
thanaſius, where it is ſaid, that though Chrift be God 
and Man, notwithſlanding there are not two, but only one 
Cbriſt; one, not by Confuſion of Subſtance, but by the 
Unity of Perſon, _ | | 


INCARNATION 


third is likewiſe certain, becauſe there is n 


| Places, or at leaſt inſinuates it, v. g. John xv. 
Chriſt is called The only Son of God. But if I be alked 


the divine Nature ſhould be terminated by the 


and Humanity, there is no other ſubjtantial Entity, difiu3 


ſonality of the Word, and the Humanity, are united to 


Perſon of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy 


I prove it by the Fathers, particularly St 
maſcenus, lib. 3. c. 3, 4, 5. in our Lord 188 8 De. 
lays he, we acknowledge two Natures, and but oh 
p oſta 5. 7 6 one Hy. 

I prove it by Reaſon, becauſe in Chriſt the Nc... 
and Humanity conſtitute one whole, wo aces Ira 
notwithſtanding. Joined by a real Identity, whe an 
one is converted into the other, or by the Union of 4 


Compart with its Compart; or by an accidental Union 


The firſt is proved by what I have already fa; 
ſecond is alſo 47 50 becauſe the gf » 
have the Ratio of a Part, properly ſo called. Th 
Rep 
Union between the divine Nature and oh Ie 
Therefore it remains, that the Divinity, or the . 
Nature, and the human, are united ſubſtantially 1 
ſonally, i. e. in one and the ſame Perſon. Add 5 
the other aforeſaid Unions, are not proper or partic ; 
lar to Chrift, ſince they are common to all the Jut 
Bur the Union of the Word with the Hurnanity, muſt 
be ſo proper, as to be convenient to no Body elle 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion 1 
that only Perſon which is in Chriſt, is the Perſon of th 
divine Word. Becauſe the Scripture teaches it in e 


Where 


Why that only Perſon which is in Chri& be not the hum, 


Perſon? III anſwer that the Reaſon is, that if it was ſo, 


human; 


which cannot be; therefore it muſt be no other Perſon, 
9 


than the Perſon of the divine Word. 

We'll aſk next, I beſides the divine and human Va. 
ture, and the Perſonality of the Word which are in Grit, 
there is ſome other Thing in bim, diſtintt from them: be. 
ther, v. gr. there is an Union, and that Union be 6 modal 
Entity. — Here I'll explain ſome of the Things relating 
to an hypoſtatical Union. | | 

To this I anſwer, that in Christ, beſides the Divinity 


from the Perſonality of the Word join'd together, which 
could be a formal Term of the unitive Aftion of the 
Humanity with ihe Word, nor any modal Entity, Becauſe 
in the ſixth general Council, At. 18. it is ſaid, that 
Chriſt is no otaer Thing than the Divinity and the Hu- 
manity ; therefore beſides the Perſon of the Word, and 
the Humanity, Chriſt does not include ſubſtantially other 
Entities; whence conſequently that modal Entity, ad- 
mitted by ſome, unitive of the Humanity with the Word, 
and diſtinct from both, ſeems fictitious ; for it would 
be multiplying Beings without Neceſſity; ſince the Per- 


one another immediately, to conſtitute Chriſt ; as the 
Soul and the Body are united together to conſtitute 
a Man. | | „ 

It may be objected to this, 1. That what is paſſively 
indifferent to Union, or is indifferent towards being 
united to this or that, muſt be determined by fome- 
thing ſuper-added, in order to its being united, and to 
be united with this rather than with the other ; but 
the human Nature of Chriſt was indifferent, as to its 
being united; or as to its being united either with the 


Ghoſt ; therefore it muſt have been determined by ſomc- 
thing ſuper-added ; but nothing can be imagined ſupet- 
added, beſides the aforeſaid ſubſtantial Manner, there- 
fore, Sc. 2 8 
I anſwer, that theſe Extreams uniting themſelves to 
one another, have no Need of ſuch ſuper- added. Be- 
ſides, if for the Reaſon alledged in the Objection, the 
Humanity of Chriſt was determined by ſomething ſupet- 
added, in order for its Union ; it ſhould be faid, Ike- 
wiſe, that the divine Word was determined by ſome ſu- 
per-added Entity, becauſe he was no leſs indifferent of. 
himſelf to his Union with the Humanity, or to his C- 
nion with this or that, than the Humanity was indiffe- 
rent to the Union, or to be united with the Perſon 0 
the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy Ghoſt. But ! 
cannot be ſaid, that the divine Word was determined by 
ſome ſuper-added Entity to his Union with the human 
Nature: Therefore, Sc. 
It is objected, 2. That every Act has a Term; 2 
the Union being an Act, it muſt have a Term; but tu 
: 9 a Term 


. e arnation is not the Word, nor the Br- 

a Term * 1 il therefore it is ſomething di- 
dy or the Then which can be nothing elſe but the a- 
ſtinct 3 dal Entity: P 
fore ſal chat an Action muſt have ſomething either 

It is gs en or compoſed ; but not always ſomething 
roducer 4 new; and that muſt be underſtood of a pro- 
produce A An not of a terminative. 55 
ductive t Queſtion is, 5 Chriſt reſulting from the Per- 
re . and the Humanity united together, can be 
ſon of the 2d of a Compoſition, properly ſo called, and 
3 Perſon of the Mord and the Humanity have in 
2 Ratio of Parts properly ſaid? And what we 
= think of the Perſon of Chrif, whether it is com- 
mM bt yt 
poſed * 


it is not ſo much a Queſtion here of 

No LL, of the Perſon of Cui, Which may be 
conſidered in three Manners. 1. In abftratto, VIZ. in- 
aſmuch as it is taken for the ſole Perſonality of the 

| Werd. 2. In concreto, but notwithſtanding only as 
it terminates the divine Nature. 3. In concreto, as it 


affects the divine and the human. — II. By the 


Name of Compoſition is underſtood the Union of 


: Things diſtinct. But we commonly diſtinguiſh 
. 1 the firſt is that which has 
Parts properly ſaid, i. e. ordain'd of themſelves to- 
wards conſtituting ſome fotum, and having a mutual 

Dependance on one another. The laſt is, that which 
has no Parts properly faid ; whence it is in the 


Manner of a Number, which is a Collection of ſeveral | 


Units. Theſe pre-obſerved, _ 


My firſt Anſwer to the Queſtion is, that Chrift is truly 
compoſed. Which I prove by the Councils, the Fathers, 
and byReaſon,” 1 2 85 

By the Councils, particularly the ſecond of Conſtanti 
nople, Collat. 8. can. 4. likewiſe can. 7. Chriſt, ſay they, 
has two Natures, of which he is compoſed. This Canon 
was approved in the third of Conſtantinople, AF. 4. 
hy the Fathers, particularly St. Dennis, de divin. nom. 
c. 1. where he ſpeaks thus of God. In one of their 
Perſons, be has took entirely and truly our Infirmities, 
calling and uniting to himſelf our Humanity, whereof the 


fimple Jeſus is ineffably compoſed, and the Eternal has un- not abſolute in itſelf z becauſe it does not import Parts 


dergone temporal Motions. 3 
By Reaſon, becauſe in Chriſt are found thoſe Things 


which are requir'd, and ſuffice for a Compoſition. 1. A 


real Diſtinction between the Things compounding ; for 
are not the Nature and the divine Perſon, diſtinguiſhed 
really from the Humanity? 2. A ſecond real Union 
to be, and not only acccording to ſome local Preſence, 


or Place; for who can be ignorant, that the Things 


eompounding in Chriſt, are united according to the per- 
ſonal Being? 3. That one of the Compoundings be as the 
Act, and the other as the Power: And are not the 


Things compounding, in that Manner, in Chriſt? For is 


not the Perſon of the Word, in Chriſt, in the Manner 
of an Act, not informing, but terminating and per- 
fecting the Nature taken? And is not the Humanity, 
in the Manner of a Power, terminable by the Perſon of 
— * » in the Ratio of the Perſon? There- 
ore, Oc. 5 | ys | 1 


It is objected, 1. That if Chriſt was truly compoſed, 
u Conpoundings would be truly Parts; but the Na- 
Ire or 


vine Perſon ought not, nor can have the Ra- 
tio of a Part, ſi 


Therefore Chriſt is 
Lanſwer, | 
ceſſary, 


nce a Part includes Imperfections: 
not truly compoſed. _ Sg 
that for a true Compoſition, it is not ne- 
that the Compoundings ſhould have the Ratio 
ot arts, but it ſuffices, that they ſhould have the 
three Conditions above-mentioned, viz. that they be 
really diſtinguiſhed from one another, that they be 
United, and that they have the Ratio of Act and Power. 
It » certain, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 3. cont. 
Tn c. 16. That God cannot have the Ratio of 


1; awvithſtanding what ſome Fathers ſay, that the 
10 and Humanity are Parts in Chriſt; for th 


| only underſtood of Parts im 
they have ſaid It 


againſt Eutyches, 


properly faid ; for 
only in that Senſe, and to' ſignify 
that both Natures have remain'd immu- 


Vor. II. 
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that of Toledo, in his Confeſſion of Faith. 


I qanſwer to the firſt Part of the laſt Que 


dle, and without Confuſion in Chriſt. And that one 
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7 » 


has not been changed into the other, nor bath. into 
4 third, For all Parts retäin their | Nature in the 
whole, and is not corrupted by the Society and U- 
non of the' others;! 5 nod 127 i Sh TS 
It is objected, 2. That if Chriſt was compoſed; it 
would follow, that he would be more perfect in the Ra- 
tio of the Compoſite, than either of the Compoutad- 
ings GY taken; but that cannot be ſaid : Other- 
wiſe the Perſon of the Word would not be infinitely 
perfect; ſince it would be ſuppoſed to have ſomething 
more, perfect, viz. Chriſt himſelf in the Ratio of the 
Compoſite : Therefore, Sc. . 
I anſwer, that he would be more perfect extenſively, 
but not intenſively. That he would be more perfect 
extenſively, appears from that he would have ſeveral 
Perfections: That he would not be more perfect in- 
tenſively, is evident, from that the Perfection of the 


Creature, would be contained in God, either formally 
or eminently. | 


My ſecond Anſwer is, that the Perſon of Chri& taken 
in abſtracto, for the ſole Perſonality of the Word, can in 
no Manner be ſaid compoſite. Becauſe the divine Perſon, 


thus conſider'd, is very ſimple ; as I have ſhewed in my 


Treatiſe of God's Attributes. 1 5 
My third Anſwer is, that the Perſon of Chriſt, conſi- 
der'd only as it terminates the divine Nature, is in no 
Manner compoſed : Becauſe there is no Compoſition in 
God from the Nature and the Perſonality ; becauſe the 
Perſonality is identified to the divine Nature. 
My fourth Anſwer is, that the Perſon of Cbriſt conſi- 
dered as it terminates the human Nature, or as it termi- 


nates the divine and human together, can be ſaid compoſed, 


but not of an abſolute Compoſition in itſelf, but, as they 


ſpeak, of a Compoſition from thoſe, and of a relative Compo- | 
 fition and with thoſe. 8 * 


prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that the Perſon 
of Cbriſt conſider d as terminating human Nature, or as 
terminating the divine and human together, can be ſaid 


compoſed. Becauſe Chriſt is ſaid truly compoſed ; for 


what is Chriſt but the Perſon of the Word, terminating 
the human Nature, or the Word made Fleſh? There- 


fore, Sc. 


I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that that Compoſition is 
„„ c We ns re ERR 

I prove the third Part, viz. that that Compoſition is 
only relative; becauſe it is not by Reaſon of the Parts, 
but by Reaſon of the Number. e 
Note, That from this ll paſs to the hypoſtatical Union, 
F 43 nds nh og HEE Ry ror 
F one divine Perſon can take a created Nature, by- 
poſtatically, without the other Perſons taking it likewiſe ® 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative ; and which 
Truth is confirmed by the Scripture, where the Word 


alone is ſaid to have been made Fleſh, John i. and 


likewiſe by the Symbols, and the Councils, acting againſt | 
the Patripatians, who pretended, that the Father had 


been made Man, and had ſuffer'd for us; particularly 


Wie muſt aſk next, What the Word has took in the In- 
carnation? And, 1. 1 he bas loc in fact the buman © 
Nature, and not the Nature either ſuperior or 95 2 

| ion, that 
the Word has took in fact the human Nature, becauſe we 


read, Fobn i. The Word is made Fleſh. an: 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that the Word has nei- 


ther took the ſuperior nor the inferior Nature heegule 
by the ſuperior Nature is underſtood. the angelical, and 
by the inferior, the ſenſitive, vegetative, or unanimated. 
But he has took neither of them, ſince the Apoſtle 


in the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Chap. ii. ſays expreſly, 


that he has taken the Seed of Mrabam, not the (B64 * 
If it be aſked here, I bel her the Humanity taken by the 
Word, was of the Race of Adam, our first Parent? 11 


anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe the Scripture, inſi- 


nuates it, Luke iii. carrying Chriſt's Generation from 


ey that fame firſt Parent, through a lo 


A, long Series of Gene- 
a Man who had not de- 


« 


rations. God could create then 
ſcended from Ad 


* 


am, but would. not, as St. Auguſtin 

teaches it, lib. 13. de Trinit. LE has ook 

If it be afked next, If by le king - that human Nature 
Rrr | . 


| from 


— — — 
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the natural Faculties of that Soul. 


and a continual Illuſion and Deceit.. 
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from Adam's Race, he has ook it vitiated with Sin? PI, 


anſwer_iti' the Negative, becauſe he has not taken it 


thro* the ſeminal Way. 7 c 
Note, That the Word, by taking the human Nature, has 
immediately taken a Soul, and with it Underſtanding 
and Will: He has immediately taken, likewiſe, a true 
Body, and not a phantaſtical one; and all, and every 
one of its Parts, eſpecially the principal. WL 


* 1 


I ptove. the firſt Part of this Propoſition, viz. that he 
has immediately took a Soul; becauſe the Word in taking 
the Humanity, has immediately took that, without 
which there can be no true Man; for there can be no 
true Man without a rational Soul; therefore he imme- 
diately took a Soul. Which is ſufficiently confirmed 
by theſe Words of Chriſt, Matt. xxvi. My Soul is ex- 
ceeding ſorrowful, even ĩo Death. Notwithſtanding what 
is ſaid, John i. The Word is mage Fleſh, without making 
any Mention of the Soul, ſince by the Name Flefp, 
Man is often underſtood in the Scripture, according to 
St. Auguſtin, lib. 33. que. 9, 80, and St. Fulgentius, 
Hb. k., a Trafis. e. 3 


I have ſaid, and with the Soul Underſtanding and 
Will. Becauſe the Word has taken. a Soul like ours; 


therefore he has took Underſtanding and Will, which are 


I prove the ſecond Part of my Propoſition, viz. that 


the Word has immediately taken a true human Body, Be- 


cauſe we read, John i. That the Word was made Fleſh. 
And Luke, the laſt Chapter, Chriſt ſpeaks thus of his 


Body. Handle me, and ſee, for a Spirit has not Fleſh and 


Bones, as you ſee me haue. And becauſe the Councils, 


and the Fathers inſinuate the ſame, when they ſay, that 
Chriſt is a true Man, born of the Virgin Mary, and 
conſubſtantial to us. By this it is plainly ſeen, how 


groſly ſome Hereticks erred, who pretended to believe, 
that the Body of Chriſt was phantaſtical, or celeſtial; 
againſt whom St. Auguſtin, lib. 8 3. queſt, 9, 14. ſpeaks 
thus, if the Body of Chriſt was phantaſtical, then Cri 


has deceived us; and if be has deceived us, there is na 
Truth : But Chriſt is Truth; therefore the Body of Chriſt 


is not a Phantom; otherwiſe it ſhould be ſaid, that his 
Nativity of the Virgin, his Paſſion, Death, and Reſur- 


rection, had been ſomething phantaſtical and imaginary ; 
but who can ſay ſuch a Thing without Hereſy and Impiety ? 


For if Chriſt is not truly riſen from the Dead, but his 


Reſurrection, as well as his Death is imaginary ;, there- 
fore his Predication and our Faith will be vain (lays 


the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv.) and Chriſt's a perpetual Fittion, 
I prove the third Part, viz. that the Mord has taken 
immediately, all, and every one of the Parts of the  bu- 
man Body, as well the eſſential, as thoſe which are called 
integrant. Becauſe Chriſt in the Scripture, and in the 


Councils, and likewiſe ' by the Fathers, particularly by 


St. Athanaſius, in his Symbol, is called a perfect Man; 
which could not be, if he had not took all the afore- 


ſald Parts: Therefore, Sc. | 


I may be aſked here, If Chriſt had taken ſome of the 


Defects of the human Body? To which J anſwer, that he 
had took thoſe Defects, which are common to all Men, 


ſiuch as Thirſt, Hunger, Pain, Wearineſs, Death, &c. 
but not thoſe which proceed from ſome particular 
| Cauſes, and are only in ſome Men, as the Leproſy, 


Fever, &c. 2 „ Ps. 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. that he had taken | ſome 
Defects common to all Men, and inſeparable from human 


Nature; (and this 77 the Severians, who denied 


the Paffibility of Chriſt's Body) by: the Scripture, the 
Councils, and the Fathers. Ken 


By the Scripture, Iſaiah liii. Surely he has borne our 
* Griefs, and carried our Sorrows ; he was wounded for our 
' Tranſereſſions.” Luke xxii. For it was neceſſary that 


Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and thus enter into bis Glory, 


By the Councils, particularly that of Epheſus, Ana. 12. 
that of Chalcedon, Act. 5. that of Lateran, under Mar- 
C | | | 


1 
0 * 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Ori! of FJeruſa- 
lem, Catech. 13. in theſe Words; Jeſus has truly ſuf- 


fer*d for Men: For the Croſs, is not an Appearance, nor 


"the Redemption. an Opinion; his Death is not imaginary, 
nor aur Salvation, fabulous; he was ſurely crucified z and 


often change the Deliberation of our Reaſon. 


we are not confounded nor dem it; Bus we 


bim. The other Fathers are of 7 ſame Sent 1 


Gs 4: St. Auguſtin, 


particularly St. Ambroſe, lib. 2. de fid 

Epiſt. 46. and St. 2. Epiſt. 10. mm 1 5 
1 prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, 
has not taken all the Imperfetions which proceed 


particular Cauſes, ſuch as ſome Deformitie Sof i 2 fy 
TE was ny 


Maladies, the Root whereof is Sin. Becauſe the 
Sit in ::: eAx  t- - 
It may be aſked, If Chrif took ſome Defe®; of 


Soul, ſuch as Sin, {guorance, and the Paſſions of the 4 1 


rior Appetite ? | 
I anſwer, that Christ was never infected, 
infected either with the original or 0 N 
was never infected with Sin, I prove by the Scri tur 
Gy rs and the Fathers. | — 
y the Scripture, 1 Pet. ii. where it is faid of Chg. 
That he did no Sin, neither was Guile found in Fr Fan 
Heb. iv. That be was in all Points tempted as we are Vet 
without Sin. And Chap. vii. he is called 5h harm 
undefiled, ſeparate from Sinners, &c. © 15 " 
By the Councils, particularly that of Epheſus, c. 10 
and that of Lateran, under Martin I. conſul. ;. en . 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Cyril. of Alexand;:; 
in his Book againſt the Antropomorphites, c. 2 3. calls thoſe 
Fools, who affirmed that Chriſt could ſin; if he could 
not fin, therefore he has not ſinned. 1 
Notwithſtanding thefe Words, attributed 


God, why hast thou forſaken me? Why art thou fo far 
from helping me, and from the Words of my Sins? For 


two Reaſons, 1. Becauſe Chrilt does not uſe theſe Words 


in his Perſon, but in that of his Members, viz. Men, 
2. Becauſe in that Place he calls our Sins his, becauſe he 
had rendered himſelf Sponſor for them, and as ſuch was 
to ſatisfy the divine Juſtice, to the utmoſt Rigour, as 
St. Ambroſe, lib. de Iucarnat. Damin. Sacrament. c. 5, 
St. Jerom, in Pſalm Xxu, and St. Auguſtin, on the ſame 


Pſalm, teach it. 


And that Chriſt could not be affected with Sin, 
but was rather impeccable, appears from the Fathers, 
particularly St. Athanaſius, lib. de Incarnat. where he 
ſpeaks thus, The Incarnation of the Word being deificd, 
could not be ſuſceptible of our Sins, And this Impecca- 


bility of Chnit, proceeded from three Cauſes, and was 


founded, 1: On the Union of the Humanity with the 
divine Perſon, whoſe Holineſs is infinite; whence it 5 
not, ſurpriſing, if Chriſt's Will, which was entirely 
deified, was not contrary to God. 2. That Impeccabt 
lity was founded, and exiſted from the beatifick Viſiog 
of Chriſt, Which is incompatible with Sin. 3. From 
that conſummate Grace, the Soul of Chriſt had, and 


which was far greater, than that the Angels and the 


Bleſſed have. de . 
1 anſwer, 2. That the Leaven of Sin was not ta. 
ken by Chriſt ; becauſe that Leaven proceeds from the 


Original Sin, which was not, and could not be in him. 


I anſwer, 3. That Chriſt did not take Ignorance, 
becauſe Chriſt knew all Things, according to St. Pe 
ter, who ſays, Jobn xxi. Lord thou knoweft all Things. 
Which is not ſurpriſing, ſince we read, John i. That be 
was full of Grace and Truth. And Col. ii. In him were 
all the Treaſures of the Wiſdom aud Science of Col. 
Therefore in the ſixth general Council, was approV 
the Letter of Sopbronius, in which was condemned. the 
Hereſy of the Agnoites, who pretended that Chriſt knev 
nothing of the Day of Judgment. 11 

Notwithſtanding theſe Words, Luſe ii. where it d 
ſaid, that Chriſt increaſed. in Age and Wiſdom ; becauſe 
we can only conclude from theſe Words, that he diſca 
vered by degrees more, and more his Wiſdom to Men, 
or that he increaſed in Experience, or experimen 
Knowledge, but not that his Wiſdom rggeived mL 
creaſe, ſince he was full of it from the brit Inſtant ot u 
I anſwer, 4. That the Soul of Chriſt has been wy 
paſſible, in this Senſe, that it could be moved by thoir 
Affections which are called Paſſions in us; but howe?” 
with theſe three Differences; the firſt whereof is 1 
from the Part of the Principle, from that thoſe Alec: 


tions in Chriſt were governed by Reaſon, and l 


the 
: | 


iz. that }, 


Pfalmiſt to Chriſt's Suffering, Pſalm xxii. My Gu - 
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„che Object, from that Chriſt's Affections had 
the Part - 65 83 i to right Reaſon; and our 
always a have often an Obj ugnant to Reaſon. 
Taſſions he Part of the Effect, becauſe Chriſt's Reaſon 
f From t been obſtructed by Paſſions; and ours, is 
as * -uted by Paſſions, or entirely ſilenced. 

eiher o. . Odeſtion is, if che hypoftatical Union of the 
F hrs with the divine Word, be accidental or ſub- 


ſidered that Union as accidental only) that it is ſubſtantial, 


rear e another, icate, in concreto, of 
diſtinct om Nr muſt be Mods a ſubſtantial Union 
one N ofite ; but in Chriſt there are two Natures 
in t : Ph & from one another, which predicate of 
forma Ther in concreto, for Chriſt is God and Man, 
— 05 ord is made Fleſh, John i. Therefore the 
— : is ſubſtantial, and cannot produce an accidental 
Union ſuch as the Union of Amity between two Per- 
Uns let the Amity be ever ſo great, ſince by it Peter 
on ot be faid to be Paul, and Viciſſim; but it is eaſily 
ved that by the hypoſtatical Union made in the 
Perſon of the Word, God is Man, and Man God. 


e Councils, particularly that of Epheſus, in the ſecond 
2 lde Twelve publiſhed by St. Cyril and 
approved by the Council, expreſſed in theſe Terms; f 
any Body does not confeſs that the Word of God the Father, 
united to the Fleſh by Hypoſtafis, is one Chrift with a Pro- 

Fleſh, and the ſame is together God and Man, let him 
J. hnathens. And by the Council of Chalcedon, in the 
Confeſſion of Faith, AZ. 5. and the ſecond of Conſtanti- 
nople, Collat. 8. We 5 

It is confirmed. 2. By the Manner of ſpeaking of the 
antient Fathers, fome of whom call this Union fubſtan- 
tial, as St. Gregory Nazianzen, Epiſt. ad Cleden. and 


Union according to the Hypoſtaſis, as St. Cyril, epi. 2. 
ad Nefer. which was approved by the Council of 
Epheſus. 5 . ns 
lt may be objected, that between a principal Cauſe 


and that Chriſt's Fleſh being only the Inſtrument of the 


t. 15. feems to infinuate; therefore, Cc. 5 

To which J anfwer, that it is true that the Union is 
only accidental, if the Inſtrument be ſeparate, but not if 
it be joined; the Reafon of this Diſtinction is evident 
from the Union of the Soul with the Body; for that 
Union is fubftantial as it appears by itſelf, though the 
Soul makes uſe of the Body as of an Inſtrument or Or- 
gan for his operating. It is true, that Chriſt's Fleſh-is 
as an Inſtrument, but not as a ſeparate one; there- 
tore, Oc. Jö»; OT Gb Wy 4 SLES 

We'll ak next, if the hypoſtatical Union be ſomething 


| created? | 


Note, That from what we have ſaid, the hypoſtatical 
Union may be conſidered and taken in three Manners. 
r. For the unitive Action, or the Union itſelf. 2. For 
the formal Conjunction of the divine Word with the 
Tlumanity. 3. From ſome Relation proceeding from 
the Conjunction of the divine Word with the Huma- 
. Mity. Theſe pre-obſerved, L394. 


* Tanſwer, 1. That the by oftatical Union, taken for the 
dition whereby the Aung was united with" the {> ira 
ord, is ſomething created; becauſe it is a certain real 
and tranſient Action of God, which is ad extra, and 
received into the Soul and Body of Chriſt ; therefore it 
is lomething created. will 2 PEI 
. tanſwer, 2, That the Union, formally taken for the Con- 
Jandl ion of the divine Ward with the Humanity, is ſome- 
ber. partly created. and partly uncreated ; becauſe that 
bine Conhunctlon is nothing elſe but the divine Word 
8 * „ and the Humanity, as they agree indiviſibly, 
in the lame perſonal Being of Chriſt; and one of thoſe 
wer being uncreated, viz. the Perſon of the Word, 
10 * created, viz. the Humanity; it is therefore 
mething partly created and partly uncreated, 
Piggy 3. That the bypoſtatical Union, taken for a Re- 


mutual ReſpefF 5 Tus; 25 ; ; 
JuRion of both; eſpe, proceeding from the mutual Con 
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"ial? To which 1 anſwer (againſt Neftorias who con- 
4 l 


nd not accidental; becauſe where two Natures formally 
an | 


This is confirmed, 1. By the Manner of ſpeaking of 


| becauſe likewi 


St. Damaſcenus, lib. 3. de fd. c. 3. But others call this 


mortal, and Chrift is paſſible. 
and its Inſtrument there is only an accidental Union; 


Word or Divinity, as St. John Damaſcenus, lib. 3. de fd. 


» is ſomething partly uncreated, partly 


ertated. For if according to the Sentiment of ſome Phi: 
loſophers, a Relation is ſomething ſuper-added to the 
Subject, or be the Subject itſelf as referred to the Term, 
ſo that the Term be extrinſick to the Relation; it fol- 
lows, that the hypoſtatical Union, taken for ſuch a Rela- 
tion, is partly ſomething created; and partly ſomething 
uncreated ; for if ſuch a Relation be conſidered. in Chriſt's 
human Nature, it will be ſomething created; but if it be 
conſidered on the Part of the divine Word it will be 
ſomething uncreated. | | | 


Note, That from this I'll paſs to the Comn uniokition of 


the Mioms; explaining, 1. What is underſtood by the 


Communication of Idioms, and whether they are to be 
admitted in Chriſt by the hypoſtatical Union: 2. PF ll 
make ſome Remarks on that Subject, and, 3. Propoſe 
ſome Rules; therefore, | 


Ill aſk, 1. What is underſtood by the Communication of 


Idioms, and tobether they are to be admitted in Chriſt £ © 
To which I anſwer, that the Communication of Idioms 
can be defined the Predication in concreto, of the divine and 


human Nature of the Properties of both; and of their 


Se. 1 . 
It is faid, 1. 4 Predication in concreto, becauſe 4 Pre: 


dication in aba would be falfe and impoſſihle, for 


the Divinity is not Humanity; and in 4btrafto, ſignifies 
_ ſome Nature exiſting as ſeparated from the Sup- 

ofite. | 1 | E 
It is ſaid, 2. Of the divine and human Nature reſpefive: 
ly of one anolber, becauſe thoſe two Natures in Chiriſt cati 


very well predicate of one another in concreto; for we 


can very well ſay God is Man, and Man is God. 3 
It is ſaid, f And of the Properties of both Natures: 
cal e the Properties of both can be predicated 

in * thus Man can be faid eternal, and God 

mortal. | | 3 | 


as well as their Properties. Thus this Predication is juſt; 
Chrift is God; likewiſe Chriſt is a Man, Chtiſt is im- 


I'll aſk, 2. If the Communication of Idioms is to be ad. 
mitted in Chriſt ? which ll anſwer in the Affirmiative. 


Which is an Article of Faith, and which J prove by the 


Scripture, attributing to God thoſe Things which are 
ptoper either to the divine or to the human Nature: 
As when it is ſaid John iii. And no Man has aſcended up 
to Heaven but he that came down from Heaven, euen the 
Son of Man which is in Heaven. And Luke i. Therefore 
7 that holy Thing that ſhall be born of thee, ſhall be called 
„„ %% ee on ne 

I prove it, 2. By the Councils, particularly that of 


Epheſus, in the Anathema's publifhed by Cyril, and ap- 
proved by the Council, whereby the Neforians, denying 
the Communication of Idioms, were condemned. And 
there is declared that Chriſt can be faid, and is ſurely a 


# 


true God and a true Man. 


I prove it, 3. By the Fathers, particularly St; Leo, 


Epiſt. 8 3. ad paleſtin. where he ſpeaks thus, I is no 
Malter from that Subſtance be be named, ſincè inſeparably 

the Truth of the Perſon remaining, he is the ſame'; and the 
Son of Man for the Fleſb, and the Son of God for his ſame 
Divinity with the Father. owns ods Cote? 40065”; 

Il prove it, 4. Becauſe in Chriſt is a mutual Predica- 


tion, in concreto, of thoſe Natures, viz. of the divine 
and of the human, likewiſe of the Properties of both, 


and of their Suppoſitum, as St. John Damaſcenus inſi- 


nuates, 1ib. 3. de fide Chrift. c. 3. 


i if 1 0 


From what I have ſaid, it is eaſily underſtood in what 
| Senſe muſt be taken thoſe Things which Chriſt ſome- 
times ſays of himſelf, and in which appears ſome Con- 


tradiction; v. gr. as when he ſays, John xiii, The Father 


is greater than me: And he ſays, Jobn x. The Father * 


and Me are one. In theſe: Words there is no Contra- 


diction, if in the firſt Place, Chriſt be underſtood to 
have ſpoke of himſelf, according to the human Nature; 
and in the laſt, to have ſpoke according to the Divine. 


Note, 1. That though ſome Propoſitions, pertaining to 


the i of the Hucarnation, can be admitted, in a 
f 


logiſtical Rigour; it is, notwithſtanding, ſafer to ab- 


ſtain from them: Becauſe when we ſpeak of N 
oF Pens oy, 
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It is faid, 4. Aud of the Suppoſte of thoſe Natires, be- 
cauſe both Natures can very well be predicated of Chriſt 
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ſtery, we are by no Means to favour the Hereticks; 
who often take Occaſion from our Manner of Speak- 
ing, to maintain their Errors with more Obſtinacy. 
Therefore we muſt avoid, as much as poſſible, hav- 
ing any Expreſſions common with the Hereticks: 
Whence though the following Expreſſions are true in 
ſome Senſe, and uſed by ſome of the Fathers, viz. 
Chrif is a Creature; Chriſt has begun to be; Christ 
is God's Servant; and the like; becauſe the Arians 
ufed the ſame Expreſſions to attack the Divinity of 
the Son; it is better to abſtain from them, or not 
uſe them, but with ſome Reduplication of human Na- 
ture; ſaying, v. gr. Christ as Man is a Creature; as 
Man has begun to be; as Man is God's Servant. 


Note, 2. That ſome Propoſitions of the Fathers are not 
ſo much to be taken according to the Signification of 
the Words, as according to the Senſe thereof, which 
was true and orthodox; as it appears by the Example 
of thoſe, who ſaid that the Son of God had aſſumed 
Man; for they did take the Term Man in concreto, 
tor Humanity in abſtraFo. 


As to the Rules relating to the Communication of 
Idioms, it may be aſked, hich are thoſe Rules of the 
Fathers, whereby we can be directed in the Communication 
of Idioms? | | 

To which I anſwer, that thoſe Rules are the following 
ones, becauſe ſome of them are propoſed by the Fa- 

thers, and others are commonly received by the Theo- 
logians. The firſt whereof is this, that of all the Names 
propoſed for the Perſon of Chriſt, or of the Divine Word, 
all thoſe can be predicated in concreto, which ſignify either 
the divine or human Nature, or their Attributes and Pro- 
perties. Becauſe ſuppoſed that the Names in concreto 
ſignify that which has a Form ſignified by ſuch Names; 
and ſuppoſed that Chriſt includes in himſelf the divine 

and human Nature, with their Properties, it is not ſur- 

priſing if both Natures and their Properties, by whatever 
Term they be expreſſed, can be predicated of Chriſt, 
in concreto. Thus it can be ſaid of Chriſt, what Peter 
has faid of him, As i, This is the Lord of all. And 
what the ſame Apoſtle ſaid, He has ſuffered for us, and 
carried our Sins in his Body upon the Croſs. 


The ſecond Rule is, that 20 Property of the human 
Nature, even in concreto, can be predicated of the Perſon 
of the Divine Word, with a Reduplication of the Divi- 


nity z nor any Property of the divine Nature, can be pre- 
dicated of the human Nature, even in concreto, with 
a Reduplication of the Humanity ; whence it cannot 
be faid, that Chriſt, as God, has ſuffered and is dead; 
nor ought we to ſay of Chriſt, that as Man he is omni- 
potent, eternal, c. becauſe it would follow hence, that 


the Natures, or their Properties, are confuſed in Chriſt. 


The third Rule is, that 20 Predicate including formally 
the human Perſon, or excluding the divine, is to be attri- 
buted to Christ; v. gr. it muſt not be ſaid that Chriſt is 

a a pure Man, or that he be different from God : Becauſe 
thoſe, or the like Propoſitions, would ſignify either that 
the Perſon of Chriſt is not divine, or that there are 


two Perſons in him, which is contrary to Truth; there- 


fore, Se. e i 
Note, That from this I'll paſs to another very eſſential 
Point, which is concerning the Will, and Liberty of 
.  Chrif#, aſking firſt, | e Ta: 
Tf, and how many Wills, there was in Chrift ? To which 
I anſwer, that there were two Wills, properly ſaid, in 
Chrif, viz. the divine and the human Will; which I 
prove by the Scripture, the Councils, Fathers, and by 
Reaſon. ky 


By the Scripture, Luke xxii. Father, if thou be willing, 


remove this Cup from me; nevertheleſs not my Will, but 
thine be done. John v. I ſeek not mine own Will, but the 
Mill of the Father which has ſent me. It appears clearly 
from theſe Words, that there were two Wills in Chriſt, 
viz. one which he ſaid to be his, and was diſtinct from 
that of the Father; and the other which he ſaid to be 
his Father, and which was common between the Father 
and him; ſince all thoſe Things which are eſſential in 
the Father, are common to all the Perſons. Whence it 
is not ſurprizing if Chriſt fays to his Father, Luke xv. 
Father, all that I have is thine, &c. | 


* a 
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fid. profeſſ. in theſe Words; 


ing examined on his Profeſſion of Faith, anſwered thus 


to it, obſerving however that ſuch, a Will is called by 
was only one human and rational Will, exiſting in him, 
Perly ſaid, even with Reſpect 
the Father ? 


Note, 1. That there are three Sorts of Wilks, viz. of 


By the Councils, particularly the lixth Gene 


ral, 42 
We ſay that th 42, 12 


| i £ 
natural Wills in Chrift, and two natural Dig "re tw 
viſibly, inconvertibly, and without Con Ns, indi. 


C er 
by the Council of Lateran under Tn enn 
| | Jean. 11. 


where it was defined againſt the | ' 
were two Wills in Chrif. IFRS, tha there 
By the Fathers, particularly St. 4 
Luk. where he ſpeaks thus When r NA 
but thine be done; he referred his to Man and ur 1 
Father to Divinity. FFF 
By Reaſon, becauſe Chriſt was perfe& | 
fect Man, and conſequently had nk Na ber 
intellectual Nature has its proper Will. ee 
From what I have ſaid it may be inferred 
erred with Regard to this Duality of Wills. 
who imagined that Chriſt was but a pure 
as ſuch attributed to him no other but the h 
Will. 2. Thoſe who pretended that Chriſt was = 
phantaſtical Man, and thus diveſting him of the hu 
Nature, deprived him at the ſame Time of the 3 
Will. 3. The Monothelites, who had for a La 


that thoſe 
I, Thoſ 
Man, ky 


IH Wes wy e &. by 


% 


Aſſerter of their Errors Macharius of Antioch, who be 


in the ſixth general Council, Act. 8. Was I 
into Pieces and thrown into the Sea, I wonld noe f * 
there are two Wills, or two natural Operations in th Di 
Penſation of the Incarnation of our Lord Jeſus Chrig, K 
It may be aſked: here, F in Chriſt, beſides the jane 
Will, there was that Will which is imperfect, and is can. 
monly called the Will of Senſuality, or the ſenſitive Ami 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative; becauſe Chriſt 
had the human Nature; and conſequently what belon 


Participation: Whence it follows, that in Chriſt there 


together with the divine Will. | | 
We'll aſk next, I Chrift's Will was a Free Will, pre 
to the Works commanded by 


Nature, of Grace, and of Glory. By the firſt we are 
free not only from Coaction, but likewiſe from Ne. 
ceſſity, according to this, 1 Cor. ii. Not having Ne- 
ceſſity, but having the Power of bis Will. By the ſe- 
_ cond, we are free from the Servitude of Sin, according 
to this, Rom. vi. Delivered from the Slavery of Sin, 
Dou are made the Servant of Fuſtice. By the third, we 
are delivered from the Miſeries of this Life, according 
to this, Rom. viii. The Creature itſelf will be delivered 
from the Servitude of Corruption, and admitted to the 
Freedom of the Children of God. 


Note, 2. That it is Queſtion here of the Liberty of Na 
ture, whereby he that is free is delivered from Neceſ. 
ſity, and is a Faculty agreeable to the intellefual 
Nature, which is ſubject neither to an outward Vio- 
lence, nor to an inward Inclination ; but by it every 

Thing required to act, preſuppoſed, will, can act or 

not act, or act the Thing oppoſite, at Pleaſure. 


Note, 3. That the Neceſſity oppoſite to Liberty, ma 
be conſidered double, viz. one of Coaction, and the 
other of Inclination. The Neceſſity of Coadtion, 1s 
an outward Induction of ſome Violence; but ſuch à 
Neceſſity cannot find Place in the Willing, becauſe 

Motion of the Will, is a certain Inclination of the 

Will towards ſomething. But all Violence is again 
the Inclination of the Thing, ſince that is called vio- 
lent, the Principle whereof is outward, without an) 
Concurrence, but rather a Reluctancy from the Part 
of him to whom Violence is offered. But the NeceF 
ſity of Inclination, is a certain inward Induction, de 

terinining the Will to ſome certain Thing; fo that k 
is neceſſary to ſuppoſe the Thing, toward which the 
Will is thus inclined. —This Neceſſity of Inclination 
can alſo be conſidered double, viz. one natural, an 
the other adventitious.— The natural, is the Appetite 
itſelf of a convenient Good, which is in the W ill in 
the fame Manner as the natural Inclination toward 
the Beatitude. But the adventitious A, 

ite happeni f al Nature It 
Appetite happening to th intellectual Ion 


„ 


JJ Head hte, & At: o rr is ren 


property ſo 


| from Me, 
it down, 


Note, 2. That the rational Will 


ity, becauſe ſeen intuitively, for a 
God clearly cannot hate him, or de- 
ed who i Theſe pre- obſerved. 


4 


1 anſwer, *c to ſay, as well of a Freedom from Co- 

; eden fron Neceſſuy ; becauſe that Will 
action, 45 Freedom properly: ſaid, which is capable of 
is free of a Election is a proper Act of an undeter- 
ce ill; but ſuch was Chriſt's Will, as we may 
_— the Paſſages of the Scripture, and of the Fa- 
learn qo ing to quote; therefore, Fc. ee ee 
oo a de Paſſages of the Scripture, Ia. vii. Butter 
Wo be eat, that he may know to refuſe the Evil 


and Honey , 3 John x. No Man takes my Life 


and chuſe - lay it down of myſelf : I have Power to lay 
and I have Power f mn it ao. 18 15. 
hat was ſet before him, endured the Croſs, 
* en Jo It 205 15 eaſily inferred from theſe 
* jg that there was in Chrift that Liberty free from 
ko by ſince ſomething is ſaid to be in our Power 
You « have ſuch a Liberty towards it, as of two 
Thin s propoſed, to reject one and accept the other. 
| e the Paſſages of the Fathers, particularly St. Je- 


= on theſe Words of Iſa. lui. He has been offered, be- 


3 5 would; for, ſays he, be has not ſuffered the Croſs 


„ bor offtated to it, but of his own Free-Will. From 
42 x de paſſ. 5 2. where he ſpeaks thus ; 
Al the Outrages, Ignominies, Pains, and Vexations, which 
the Fury of the Impious has offered to our Lord, he has 
ſuffered them, 101 through Neceſſity but of his own Will. 


ES Tlewife from St. Gregory, lib. 24. moral. c. 2. in theſe 
3 710 He bas willingly, and without the leaſt Neceſſity, | 


ſubmitted himſelf to our Death. 


This is confirmed from that Chriſt was capable of Me- | 
nit and Obedience; ſince it appears from the Scripture 
| that he merited in fact, and became obedient to Death; 


therefore it follows, that he had a Will free from Ne- 
ceſſity, ſince without ſuch a Will he could not have me- 


 rited, nor be properly obedient. 


It may be objected, that Chriſt was impeccable, and 
Impeccability was inconfiſtent with that Liberty pro- 
perly ſaid, which is free from Neceffity ; therefore that 
Chriſt's Will was not free of that Liberty which is from 
Ne EE | „ 

5 l that Chriſt's Impeccability could be very 
well reconciled with his Liberty; becauſe, though Chriſt, 
by reaſon of Impeccability, was not free towards ob- 
ſerving or not obſerving in general the Precepts impoſed 
on him by the Father, v. gr. the affirmative Precept, 
whereby he was obliged to redeem the human Race by 
his Death; he was notwithſtanding free to obſerve it, 


or not obſerve it in the Species or in the Individual, 


v. gr. he was free to accept the Death commanded by 
the Father, at ſuch an Hour, ſooner or later, with an 
Exceſs of Charity greater or fmaller, by a Motive of 
ſuch or ſuch Virtue, viz. either by a Motive of Religion, 


or of Patience, or of Fortitude, or of Obedience, or the 


like. Thus it appears that the Liberty from Neceſſity 


in Chriſt was not abſolutely incompatible with his Im- 


peccability. 


Our next Queſtion is, I the human Will of Chris was 
entirely conformed to the divine Will in the Thing willed ? 


Mate, 1. That Chriſt's human Will may be conſidered 
in two Manners. 1. As imperfe& and ſenſitive, and 
thus it is nothing elſe but the ſenſitive Appetite itſelf, 


dme Property whereof is to deſire the ſenſible Good, 


and avoid and. fly from the ſenſible Evil. 2. As ra- 
tonal, and thus is nothing but that natural Faculty 
of the Soul which flows from it, the Property whereof 
is to proſecute Good and avoid Evil. | 
may be conſidered in 
wo Manners, 1. As Nature; 2. As Reaſon. It is 
conſidered as Nature, when conſidered as an appeti- 


_ tive Faculty proſecuting Good, neceſſarily by itſelf, 


and not freel : | 4 8 
elſe which y, and flying from Evil, or any Thing 


is not agreeable ; or is an appetitive Fa- 
culty proſecuting the Good, agreeable to Nature itſelf 
and to the Senſes, and flying through an Inſtin& of 


1. That Cbriſt's Will was free of a Freedom 


+ Death ; for theſe Goods are agreeable to Nature, and 
theſe Evils are diſagreeable to it. But Will is conſi- 
dered as Reaſon, when conſidered as an appetitive Fa- 
culty, chuſing a Means freely with Regard to the 
End, or when conſidered as an appetitive Faculty, 

Proſecuting honeſt Good, according to the Judgment 
of the Underſtanding, 5 


Note, 3. That all human Will may be conſidered as 
conformable to the divine in three Manners : 
I, Only in the material Object, viz. by willing the 

ſame Thing God wills, but not by the ſame Motive; 
thus the Jews were willing that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, 
as God was willing he ſhould ; but God was willing 
by a Motive of Charity, and the Jes by one of 

Hatred. 2, In the formal Obje& only, and not in the 
material, viz, by willing ſome other Thing than God 

wills, though by the ſame Motive. Thus a Father 
is willing that his Son ſhould live to be ſaved, whom 

' God would have him die for the ſame Reaſon, leſt Ma- 

| lice ſhould deprave his Underſtanding, 3. In the 
material and formal Object together, viz. by willing 
the ſame Thing God wills, and by the ſame Motive; 

thus God was willing that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer for the 

Redemption of the human Race, and Chriſt was 
willing to ſuffer for the ſame Reaſon. 


Note, 4. That the Conformity of the human Will with 
the divine, can be explained in another Manner, by 
: faying, that the created Will can be conformable to the 
divine in three Manners, 1. Effectively, viz. when he 
wills the ſame Thing, the divine Will is willing it 
ſhould will. 2. Materially, viz. when it wills the 
_ fame Object God wills. 3. Formally, viz. when it 
wills by the ſame Motive the divine Will is willing. 
Note, 5. That Chriſt's human Will may be conſidered 
either as efficacious or inefficacious. Theſe pre- 
„ aro ce rlnd 
1 anſwer, 1. That Chriſ's human Will conſidered as © 


| Reaſon, and as efficacious, has always been conformed ſub- 


Jettively, materially, and formally, to the divine Will. 
Which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by 
Reaſon, 1 8 

By the Scripture, which inſinuates it, Pſalm xl. in 
theſe Words, In the Volume of the Book it is written of ne; 
that I delight to do thy Will, O my God. John iv. My 
Meat is to do the Will of him that ſent me. And chap. vi. 
For T came down from Heaven not to do my own Will, but 
the Will of him that ſent me. „ | 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Track. 19. 
in Joan. c. g. towards the End; I do not ſearch my Will, 
not mine, ſays he, not my proper Will, not of the Son of 
Man, not my Will which ſhould refit to God, © 

By Reaſon, becauſe if all, and every one. ought to 


conform his Will to the divine Will, and ſhould pray 


every Day, that God's Will be done on Earth as it is in 
Heaven, and cannot be excuſed from that Conformity 


but through Ignorance ; how much more ought Chrift, 


who is the Holy of Holies, and to whom God's Will 
was known, be conform to it, even under Pain of Pre- 
varication, of which he was not capable, ſince he was 


3 


_ impeccable. _ | " 
"Tu confirm and explain in particular, how Chrift's 


efficacious human Will was effectively, materially, and 
formally, conform to the divine. It was effectively con- 
form to the divine, becauſe the human Will of Chriſt 
would all that God was willing ſhe ſhould will. It was 
conform materially, or in the material Object, becauſe it 
would the very ſame Thing God would. And laſtly, 


it was conform formally, becauſe by the ſame Motive 


the divine Will would ſomething, the efficacious human 
Will of Chriſt, would have it, 5 

Il anſwer, 2. That the inefficacious human Will of Chrif, 
or - the Will of Senſuality, and likewiſe the rational Will 


conſidered as Nature, or as natural, was always effetttvely 


conform to the divine Will, but not always conform ma- 
terially. e l 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. that ſuch a Will was al- 
ways conformable effetually to the divine; becauſe hy. - 
88 5 i | | +. 1+ 


the Wiſdom of God, of whom it is ſaid, Wiſ. vii. He 
incurs nothing ſpotted, therefore it does not appear, that 
he was conceived, or that it was even decent he ſhould 
be conceived of a Woman. 1 0 
I anſwer, that Chriſt had been unclean perhaps, if he 
had been conceived in the ſenſual Pleaſures, or by the 
I 


Body? To which I anſwer in the Negative; 
ſhe onl 
but before the Conception, viz. in preparing the 
for it. 
\ Our next Queſtion is, At what Time, and in bat 


adminiſtred the Matter, and operated nothing 
Matter 


Manner and Order, Chriſt's Conception was made? * 


250 INCARNATION 
Will in Chriſt, would what the divine Will wanted it uſual Copulation of a Man with a Woman, b 
ſhould will. If it be objected, that ſuch a Will wanted he was conceived by the © eration of the u not es 
to avoid Death, though the divine Will was willling that The Reaſon of this is c led in Sf Se e Ghog 
. 3 ontained in what we read 2 
Chriſt ſhould ſuffer and die. I'll anfwer, that that No- What God has created, muſt not be called comes; 
| lition of the human Will, was effectually conformable unclean; but the Conception of Chriſt is the i. e. [ 
to the divine, from that God who is Author of Nature, God, therefore it is not unclean. Whence St oo of i 
permitted ſuch a Nolition z which St. John Damaſce- lib. cont. quing. here. c. 5. introduces him ſ eaki Lui, 0 
nus inſinuates, lib. 2. ortodox. fid. c. 18. by ſaying, What can offend thee, in my Nativity? J 2 not Ng thus; J 
that human Nature was moved in Chriſt by its proper by a ſenſual Cupidity ? ¶ bad made the Mother fron hes ; 
Motions. © 5 am born. If the Sun by his Rays can dry the kilth of * 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the inefficacious, ca's, and is not defiled by it, how much more the 2 l 
ſemſitive, and natural Will, or the rational conſider d as of the Eternal Light, can purify wherever it appea ang { 
Nature, was not always conformable to the divine; be- not be defiled. FS, and { 
cauſe it would ſomething different from what the divine TI anſwer to the third Part, that Chrift's Fleſy ; : 
Will would; as it appears from that the divine Will rived from Adam; becauſe the Son of God ary b 
would that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer and die, to redeem the Apoſtle teaches it, Heb. ii, Has taken the Seed oo 9 
human Race; and the ſenſitive and natural Will of 4am, which Seed deſcended from Adam: Therefor, 4 
Chriſt wanted to avoid it, as diſagreↄable to Nature, and Notwithſtanding, 1. This, 1 Cor. xv. The 75 Ge. ˖ 
to the Senſes; as is evident from Matt. xxvi. Let this from the Earth, terreſtrial, and the ſecond from H * 0 
Cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs not as I will, but as thou celeſtial. Becauſe this Place does not import * f 
evilt. And Luke xxii. Nevertheleſs not my Will, but Chriſt is to be ſaid from Heaven,“ as 5 1 
thine be done. Whence St. Auguſtin ſpeaks thus, lib. 3. ter of his Body; but either as to his formative Vi i ö 
cont. Maxim. c. 19. In what Chrif ſays, not what I will, or as to his Divinity. | 3 Ws. e 
ut what you will, he ſhews, that he would ſomething dif- Notwithſtanding, 2. That thoſe who deſcend f ( 
ferent from what his Father would. 05 Adam have ſinned in him, Rom. v. or ſhould have ſi bor : 
. I prove the third Part, viz. that the inefficacious, in him ; becauſe this is only true of thoſe, who Joſe wy : 
ſenſitive, and natural Will of Chrift, could not be from Adam thro* the ſeminal Way, whereby Chriſt 1 ; 
conformable to the divine Will; becauſe it could will a deſcended from Adam. 8 _ 
Motive different from the Motive whereby the divine I anſwer to the fourth Part, that Chriſt's Fleſh deſcend 
Will could will ſomething. ed from Abraham and David; becauſe the hath. 1 1 
But, ſay you, if ſuch a Thing was, there had been a nuates it, when it ſays, that it was promiſed to both 
Contrariety of Wills in Chriſt ; which cannot be ſaid: that the Meſiab ſhould deſcend from them. Whence it 
Therebore,: . ö | is not ſurprizing, if Chriſt, Matt. i. is called The Son i 
I deny it, ſince a Contrariety properly ſaid, cannot David, the Son of Ara bam. „ f 
be but between two efficacious Willis. . We'll aſk next, Which was the active Principle of | 
Note, That from this I'll paſs to the Conſideration of 2 7 _— "tg 4 % was the Holy Ghoſt, and him d. | 
thoſe Things which the Son of God incarnated, 7; J 7 7 a the ſame Holy Ghoſt can be called the | 
has carried in the Nature united to him, and of To f - i b f thi 1 335 ˖ 
what happened to him at his Coming into the World, 3 155 . wi wn this Queſtion, I anſwer, that the 
and while he lived in it, and at his going out of it, Ce 15 * A. ras active Principle of the Formation of 
and after he had quitted it, beginning by his Con- % Boch; which, notwithſtanding, by ſome Appro- 
ception: Therefore, . priation, 15 attributed to the Holy Ghoſt. 8 a 
5 „ . I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that the | 
Pl aſk, 1. If Chrif can be ſaid conceived ;, of what Formation of the Body of Chriſt is atiributed 10 the 
Matter his Body was formed; and whether his Fleſh whole Trinity; becaule that Formation is a Work ad ex- 1 
can be ſaid to deſcend from Adam, Abraham, and tra, which is common to the whole Trinity, as St. Au. 
Dave 7: = 5 . 21ſtin teaches it, lib. 1. de Trinit. c. 4. and 5. 1 85 6 
I anſwer to the firſt Part of this Queſtion, that I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the Formation of 
Chriſt can be truly ſaid conceived; becauſe we read it the Body of Cbriſt, is notwithſtanding attributed by ſont 
in formal Terms, in the Symbol of the Apoſtles, viz. Appropriation to the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe, according to £4 
that he was conceived of the Holy Ghoſt 3, or, which is St. Thomas, that Work which is of Love and Mercy is c 
the ſame Thing, his Body was formed by the Ope- attributed to the Holy Ghoſt, as the Works of Power 1 
ration of the Holy Ghoſt. . are attributed to the Father, and thoſe of Wiſdom to WM 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that Chriſt's Body was the Son; though they be Works common to the whole f 
formed of the pureſt Blood of the bleſſed Virgin? Be- Trinity; but Chriſt's Conception, or, which is the ſame, t 
cauſe this is affirmed by St. John Damaſcenus, lib. 3. the Formation of his Body, is an Act of Love, as 1s y 
c. 2. when he ſays, that the Son of God had formed to evident from John iii. where it is ſaid that God ſo loved 
himſelf, of the pureſt Blood of the Virgin, a Fleſh ani- the World that be gave his only begotten Son: Therefore 1 
mated by a rational Soul. This Sentiment being confirm- it is not ſurpriſing if it be attributed to the Holy Ghoſt. 
ed by this Paſſage, Luke i. The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that I 
upon thee, and the Power of the Higheſt ſhall overſha- though Cbriſt, in that Senſe above-mentioned, be conceived 0 
dow thee, By this Gal. iv. God ha; ſent his Son made of the Holy Gho# , he, notwithſtanding, cannot be ſaid 1 
of a Woman: Therefore, Sc. Becauſe, as St. Thomas the Son of the Holy Ghoſt ; nor the Holy Ghoft be called 1 
obſerves, p. 3. J. 31. art. 4. and 5. Chriſt is ſaid to be tbe Father of Chriſt : Becauſe, in this Place, he is pro- 00 
made of a Woman, to accompliſh thereby the Diver- perly ſaid a Son, who proceeds perfectly ſemblable in 
ſiey of human Generation: For the firſt Man was made Nature to his productive Principle; but Chriſt does not t 
of Earth, without Man and Woman: Eve was produced proceed perfectly ſemblable in Nature to the Hoh W 
from Man without a Woman : All others are produced Ghoſt, as it appears by itſelf: Fherefore, &c. Not- th 
of Man and Woman: But this fourth Manner of withſtanding that he is rightly called the Son of Mz?) ſo 
Conception was left for Chriſt, that he ſhould be becauſe he proceeds from her as adminiſtring the Mat- of 
formed of a Woman without a Man. | ter, in the Similitude of the Species; but Chriſt does not D 
It may be objected, that if Chriſt had been con- proceed from the Holy Ghoſt, as adminiſtring ſomething ke 
| ceived of a Woman, he had been unclean, according to his Subſtance in the Similitude of the Nature; there. n 
to Job xv. Can a Man be juſtified when compared to God, tore he cannot be ſaid his Son. : 
or appear clean, when born of a Woman? But in Chriſt It may be asked here, If the bleſſed Virgin, contri * 
nothing is or can be unclean, ſince he is himſelf buted in ſomething aftively to the Conception of 8 5 7 
0 K 


2 "Brant of the Conception, the Body of Chriſt 
e's the fot lene 2 and 2 taken by the Word? 
was f gm 1. That Chriſt's Body was formed in an 
[ oo according to St. Gregory, lib. 18. moral. c. 36. 
In heſe Words, The Angel announcing, the Holy Gho#t 
1 the Word was preſently in the Womb, and the 
nn preſently made Fleſh in the Womb. Either be- 
4. the active Principle of that Conception, viz. the 
—_ Ghoſt, or the whole Trinity, has an infinite 
Is 4 whereby the Matter could be immediately diſpo- 
rig a duc Form ; or becauſe the Word in the firſt In- 
ſtant of the Conception, took the Body, already form- 
ed; therefore it follows, that ſuch a Body was formed 
in the firſt Inſtant of the Conception. 

It is objected, that the Conception could not be made 
without a local Motion, whereby the pureſt Blood of the 
bleſſed Virgin, was to flow to the Place proper for the 
Generation ; therefore it was not made in an Inſtant, 
fince a local Motion imports a Succeſſion, 
I anſwer, that ſuch a local Motion was the Preamble 
of the Conception, but not the Conception itſelf ; which 
to underſtand better, we muſt obſerve, 1. That in the 
Conception, or Formation of Chriſt's Body, three 
Things may be conſider'd, 1. The local Motion of the 
Blood to the Place of the Generation. 2. The Forma- 
tion of the Body from ſuch a Matter. 3. The In- 
creaſe, whereby it is carried to ſome perfect Quantity; 
according to this, Luke ii. He increaſed in Age and Wiſ- 
aum; and conſequently, we muſt obſerve, 2. That the 
firſt and third, could not be done in an Inſtant, ſince 
they have a Succeſſion ; but that it is falſe, that the ſe- 
cond could not be done in an Inſtant. Des: 
1 anſwer, 2. That the Body of Chriſt was animated in 
the firſt Inſtant of the Conception; either becauſe St. John 
Damaſcenus, lib. 3. c. 2. inſinuates it, when he fays, 
That the Fleſh was made at once, the Fleſh of the Word of 
Cod at once, and the Fleſh animated with a rational and 
intelleFual Soul, at once. Or for the Reaſons heretofore 
alledged ; for there is no Compariſon between the Body 
of Chriſt and other Bodies. i 


of the Conception, was aſſumed by the Word. Which I 
| prove by the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 5 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. de fid. ad 


Mm not formed in the bleſſed Virgin, before he was taken by 
the Word, | F | 8 
By Reaſon, becauſe, if the Fleſh of Chriſt had been 
| conceived before it was taken by the Word, it had had 
lome Hypoſtaſis, beſides the Hypoſtaſis of the Word 
of God, which is againſt the Truth of the Incarnation : 


crelore, I = 2 
It is objected, 1. That the Body muſt have been 
formed before it was taken, for what is not, cannot be 


was formed. | | 5 

[ deny the Antecedent of this Antimema, for the Rea- 
ns above-mentioned. | | . 1 
It is objected, 2. That in all Things generated, the 
perfect precedes in Time the perfect; but the Body 
of C lt is ſomething generated, therefore it did not 
arlve in the firſt Inſtant to the laſt Perfection, which 
| Vas its Union with the Word of God]; but it was firſt 
conceived, and then taken. 

[ anſwer, that in all Things generated diſtinct from 
the Body of Chriſt, the imperfect is before the perfect, 
be Reſpect to Time; but not abſolutely. Becauſe in 
* Myſtery of the Incarnation, there is no Aſcent of 
ra. pre-exiſting Proficient, towards the Dignity 

* hy poſtatical Union, as Photinus pretended ; but a 

cent, inaſmuch as the perfect Word of God has ta- 
"a o himſelf the Imperfection of our Nature; accord- 

$10 this, Jobn vi. 1 am deſcended from Heaven. 


Well atk next, I/ Chriſt's Conception, oupht to be ſaid 
natural, or en ? 1 e 5 TY 2 


e 1. From St. Ambrofe, lib. de Incarnat. e. G. that 


mw Things are found in the Myſtery of the Incar- 
es %, according to Nature, and beyond Nature; 

o underſtand better, which was in him according 
Uure, and above Nature 
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1 anſwer, 3. That the Body of Chriſt, in the firſt Inflant 


feirum, c. 18, Believe for certain, that the Fleſh of Chriſt 


taken; therefore it was not taken in the ſame Inſtant it 
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Note, 2. That Chriſt's Conception can be conſidered 
in two Manners, 1. From the Part of the Mattef. 


2. From the Part of the Form, and from that 


of the Agent, i. e. God operating. Theſe pre- 
obſerv'd, 3 . 


I anſwer, that Cbriſt's Conception from the Part of the 
Matter, was natural: but from the Part of God operating, 
was abſolutely ſupernatural and miraculous. 

I prove the firſt Part, viz. that it was natural from 
the Part of the Matter; becauſe the Matter adminiſter- 
ed by the bleſſed Virgin was her own Blood. | 

I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that 
Chriſt's Conception from the Part of God's acting was ab- 
ſolutely miraculous, and ſupernatural ; becauſe we judge of 
every Thing more according to the Form, than accord- 
ing to the Matter; and more according to the Agent, 
than according to the Patient; therefore God who 
is the Agent in this Myſtery, acting ſupernaturally, gives 
Occaſion to the Conception of Chriſt, being called ſu- 
pernatural abſolutely, and natural ſecundum quid. 

It is objected, 1. That Chriſt, by his Conception, is 
called the Son of Man, but he cannot be truly called thus, 


unleſs his Conception be natural; therefore Chriſt's Con- 


ception is ſimply natural. 


To which I anſwer, that he cannot be called the Son 


of Man, unleſs his Conception be natural, fram the 


Part of the Matter adminiſtered by the bleſſed Virgin; 
but not from the Part of the Agent, "= 
With Regard to Chriſt's Conception, it may be aſked, 


I. If that Body, taken by the Word, was paſſible and mor- 
tal, and why be took ſuch a Body? 8 


I anſwer, that it ſeems that Chriſt's Body ſhould not 


have been paſſible and mortal, 1. Becauſe Chriſt had 
not ſinned in our firſt Parent, and was not ſubject to 
any Sin. 2. Becauſe he enjoy'd the beatifick Viſion 
though he would that his Body ſhould be paſſible and 
mortal, to recommend thereby his extream Charity, 
and give an illuſtrious Example of it. IG LL 


It may be aſked, 2. Why from the Beginning, and 


the Inſtant of his Incarnation, the Word took the Body 
of an Infant, and not that of a Man perfect; and why 
he would be ſhut up in the Womb of his Mother, during 
nine Months? „ 5 | 

I anſwer, that it was for the Reaſon alledged by 
St. Paul, Heb. ii. to become ſemblable in all Things to 
his Brethren, and to give them an Example of Mortifi- 
cation and Patience, - 5 


Note, That from Chriſt's Conception, Pll paſs to his 
Nativity, and examine all the Circumſtances which 


have attended it. 


I'll aſk firſt, How many Nativities are to be attributed 


to Chriſt ? To which I'Il anſwer, that two Nativities are 


to be attributed to him, one eternal, whereby he proceeds 
eternally from his Father , and the other temporal, where- 


by be is born, in a certain Period of Time, of his Mother. 


Which I prove by the Scripture, the Councils, Fathers, 


and by Reaſon. ER wn kh 

By the Scripture, which mentions both Nativities; 
for it is ſpoke of the Eternal, Pſalm cx. in theſe Words, 
Before the Morning 1 have begotten thee from the Womb, 
And of the Temporal, Matt. i. The Generation of Chriſt, 
was thus, &c. And Matt. ii. Feſus being born in Beth- 
lebem, &c, _ „ . 

By the Councils, particularly that of Chalcedon, in the 
firſt Action, where it is ſaid, that though the Son of 
God wanted no ſecond Nativity, he notwithſtanding 
was born in the Fleſh, for us and for our Salva- 
tion, uniting to himſelf the Humanity, according to 

„ on — 

By the Fathers, particularly St. John Damaſcenus, 
lib. 1. c. 7. where he expreſſes himſelf thus, We confeſs 
two Nativities of Chriſt, one eternal, which is from the 
Father; and one from the Mother, in the latter Times, 

r us. Sa e 
4 By Reaſon, becauſe there are two Natures in 
Chriſt, one whereof he has received from his eternal 
Father, and the other from his Mother in a Period 

| * 
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Son, and ſhall call his Name Emanuel. 
By the Councils, particularly that of Chalcedon, which 
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It is objected, that in Chriſt there is only one Perſon, 
and therefore one Nativity ; becauſe the Nativity belongs 
to the Perſon, not to the Nature. * 

I anſwer, that the Nativity is of the Perſon as of a 
Subject, and of the Nature as of a Term: For as the 
Motion is diverſified according to the Diverſity of Terms, 
and in the double Nativity of Chriſt, a double Motion 
is conſidered, if not a Motion properly ſaid, at leaſt a 
Motion according to our Manner of conceiving, in the 
eternal Nativity of Chriſt ; hence it is that a double Na- 
tivity is eſtabliſhed in Chriſt. 

It may be aſked here, If, as we admit a double Na- 
tivity in Chriſt, we admit likewiſe a double Filiation? 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, from the Part of the 
Cauſe; and in the Negative from the Part of the Subject. 


The firſt Part of my Anſwer is evident, becauſe there is 
a double Cauſe, viz. a double Nativity and conſequently 


a double Filiation; and likewiſe the ſecond Part, be- 
cauſe there is but one Subject, viz. the Perſon, which is 
the Subject of the two Nativities. | 
We'll aſk next, If Chris in his temporal Nativity, had 
the bleſſed Virgin for his Mother, and whether ſhe muſt be 
called Mother of God? e | | 
To the firſt Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, That Chriſt 
in his temporal Nativity, had the bleſſed Virgin for his 
Mother. I prove it by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. Wag att | PS 1 
By the Scripture, Matt. i. When his Mother Mary was 
eſpouſed to Foſeph, & c. | | | 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Gregory Nazianzen, 


Oral. de Chriſt. nativit. in theſe Words, F any Body does 
not believe that Mary is the Mother of Goa, he is beſides 


the Divinity, | 


By Reaſon, becauſe Chriſt did not bring along with 
him a Body from Heaven, but took it from the Virgin 
his Mother. | 1 | | 

It is objected, that the bleſſed Virgin did not concur 


actively to the Generation of Chriſt, but only by ad- 


miniſtring the Matter; for which ſhe cannot be called 
the Mother of Chriſt, otherwiſe the Wood ſhould be 


called the Mother of a Bed, or of a Door; therefore, &c. 


I anſwer, that there is a great Diſparity between the 


bleſſed Virgin, and Things inanimated, becauſe Pater- 
nity, Maternity, and Filiation, do not belong to any 


other Generation but to that of Things living. 

It is objected, 2. That Chriſt was born by a Miracle, 
of the Virgin Mary, but a miraculous Generation does 
not ſuffice to eſtabliſh a Maternity or Filiation, for we 


do not fay that Eve was the Daughter of Adam; there- 


fore, &c. | | R 5 

I anſwer, that it was miraculous from the Part of the 
Operation of the Holy Ghoſt, but not from the Part of 
the bleſſed Virgin, becauſe Chriſt is born a Man of a Wo- 
man, and in the due Time of a Conception, as St. John 
Damaſcenus teaches it, lib. 3. c. 7. in theſe Words, The 


temporal Nativity, whereby Cbriſt is born for our Salva- 


tion is in ſome meaſure like ours, becauſe he is born a Man 


of a Woman, and in the due Time of a Conception; but 

above ours, becauſe not of Seed, but of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
of the Virgin Mary, above the Law of Conception, There- 

fore that Nativity was natural from the Part of the Mo- 

ther, but miraculous from the Part of the Operation of 


the Holy Ghoſt ; whence the bleſſed Virgin is the true 
and natural Mother of Chrift. | 5 

I anſwer to the ſecond Part, That the bleſſed Virgin can 
be truly called the Mother of God: Which I prove by the 
Scripture, the Councils, and the Fathers. 

By the Scripture, Luke i. That holy Thing which ſhall 
be born of thee ſhall be called the Son of God. Whence 
her Couſin Elizabeth ſaluted her as Mother of God, in 
the ſame Place lately quoted, Whence is this to me, ſaid 
ſhe, that the Mother of my Lord ſhould come to me? Which 


is alſo witneſſed by the Apoſtle, Gal. iv. when he ſays, 


That God ſent his Son made of a Woman, made under the 
Law For by theſe Words it appears, that he who is 
the Son of the bleſſed Virgin, as conceived and born of 
her, is likewife the Son of God, and is conſequently 
God. This had been already foretold by I/. vii. in 
theſe Terms, Behold a Virgin fhall conceive and bear a 


3 


by the Prophet Micab, chap. v. in theſe W 
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exprefles itſelf in theſe Terms, Chr; 
holy Mary be written Mother of God hy 
think ſo is a Heretick; turn the Neſtoria 
Likewiſe in the ſixth and ſeventh 
in you 2 Lateran under Martin J. 
y the Fathers, particularly St. Gresg 
Orat. de Chriſt. nativit. St. 2 Chryſelopus Serm | 
Buy Reaſon, becauſe ſhe who has truly generated Go, 
is to be called Mother of God; but the bleſſed Vi , 
Mary has truly generated God, ſince ſhe has Ps. 
Chriſt, who is a true God and a true Man : theref m5 
is to be called Mother of God. : ape 


Note, That I'll examine in this Place ſome Cir 
# ſtan 
which accompanied Chriſt's Nativity, vj: "RR, 
Time, Manner, Oe. * lace, 


75 God, let the 
© who does not 
N3 Out of Doors 
general Council, and 


1 | 
N, ati anzen, 


Taſk firſt, - I Chrif was born in Bethlehem 
convenient Place? Which I anſwer in the Aſt 
I prove that he was born in Bethlehem or about Beth. 
lehem, becauſe the Scripture witneſſes it expreſly, N 4 
in theſe Words, 7eſus being born in Bethlebem of Gude 
in the Days of Herod the King; which had been nes 
thou Bethlehem Ephrata, thou art little in the T 3 5 
Judah, from thee will come forth to me, be who is 14 ) 1 
Ruler in Iſrael, But that he was not born in a 
City, but only in its Neighbourhood, is underſtoot 
from what we read, Luke ii. Becauſe there was ng R 
for them in the Place. Ng ONE 
I prove that he was born there as in a convenient 


ative. 


Place, 1. Becauſe he was made of the Seed of Dari 
according to the Fleſh, as we read, Rom. i. whence he 


ſhould be born in Bezhlebem, that from the Place of his 
Nativity ſhould be proved the Promiſe made to David, 
Pjalm cxxx1i. Of the Fruit of thy Body will T ſet upon thy 
Throne. 2. As St. Gregory obſerves, Homil. 8. in Evangel 
Bethlehem is interpreted the Houſe of Bread; but Chrift 
ſays himſelf, Jobn vi. I am the living Bread who have 


deſcended from Heaven. 


I aſk ſecondly, If Chrif was born in a convenient 


Time ? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe God 


himſelf had appointed that Time. FE 
I aſk thirdly, I Cbriſt was born without bis Mother ſuf- 


Fering the leaft Pain in the Delivery? Which I anſwer 


likewiſe in the Affirmative, becauſe St. Auguſtin is of 
that Sentiment, Serm. 14. de nativit. where he ſpeaks 
thus to the bleſſed Virgin, Mother of God; Thou buf 
not been found in the Conception without bluſhing, nor found 
in the Delivery with Pain. > 

From this I'll paſs to the Circumciſion of Chrif, and 
aſk, If Chriſt was really circumciſed, and ought to have been 
circumciſed? ED g | 

I anſwer the firſt Part of the Queſtion in the Affirms 


tive, and prove it by the Scripture, Luke ii. And when 


eight Days were accompliſhed for the Circumciſion of the 
Child, &c. 5 | J | 4 
I anſwer, 2. That it was very convenient that Chrif 


: ſhould be circumciſed, for the following Reaſons. 1. To 


ſhew thereby the Truth of his human Fleſh againſt the 
Manicheans, who denied the Reality of his Body, and 
againſt the Apollinariſts, who pretended that Chriſt's 
Body was conſubſtantial to the Divinity, and alſo again 
the Valentinians, who affirmed that he had brought lis 


Body from Heaven. 2. To approve the Inſtitution of 


the Circumciſion, to recommend by his Example the 
Virtue of Obedience, for which, to conform to the Fre. 
cept, he was circumciſed the eighth Day. 3. To Pro 
that he was of the Race of Abraham, to whom the Cu. 
cumciſion had been commanded, in Sign of the Faith of 
the Coming of the Mefiab. 4. Leſt if he had not been 
circumciſed, the Jeu had refuſed to receive him. 5. To 
not reject the Remedy whereby the Fleſh of Sin " 
purified ; fince himſelf was come in the Similitude 0 
the Fleſh of Sin. 6. That by loading himſelf with the 
Burthen of the Law, he ſhould deliver others from that 
Burthen. | - GPA 
The next Queſtion which offers to me, ls, If Cri 
Nativity ought to have been manifeſted, and whether it 90 
convenient it ſhould be manifeſted to thoſe to whom # Wa 
manifeſted? | 8 
To which I anſwer, 1. That Chriſt's Nativaty 5 
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out a ö | 
ſome deſigned An of my Anſwer, viz. That Chriſt's 
becauſe God revealed it by the 
Nativity ® and by the Star to the Magi. 
Angels © "he ſecond Part, viz. that it ought to have been 
:folted ; bo, Chriſt had been born in vain ; but 
„0 have proved profitable unleſs it had been 
og leaſt to ſome 3 therefore, &'. 
re third Part, Viz. That it ought not to have 
rove t 7 at leaſt at fir, to all without Distinction, 
0 if it had been manifeſted to all from the 
either bein Redemption had not been accompliſh- 


That if the) if Chriſt's Nativity had been mani- 
0 wich 17 the Merit of Faith 
eſted to 
e Fang, wt is the Argument of Things which do 
bern Hebr. xi. 


me divine Wiſdom requires, that God's Gifts and his 
0 


Secrets ſhould ng 
but immediately 


: 2. . - 
8 thoſe to whom it Was man. feſted at the Begin- 


2. to the Shepherds and to the Magi; becauſe all 
that 15 cone by God's Order is conveniently done; and 
becauſe by the Manifeſtation made to the aforeſaid Per- 
ſons, Chrilt was maniieſted to Perſons of every Condi- 
zan becauſe he was come to ſave Men of all Ranks 
e Conditions, according to the Apoſtle, Coloſſ. iii. 


to ſome, and by them derive to others. 


ning, VI 


There there is neither Greek nor Jew (viz. in Chriſt) 


meien nor Uncircumciſion, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
3 Chriſt is all and in all. 


[f it be aſked, what was that Star which appeared io 


the Magi? PIl anſwer, that it was not one of thoſe Stars 


| d from the Beginning, but that it was newly created 5 
| 28 Raga Which I prove by the Fathers, and 


by ſeveral Reaſons, 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 2. cont. 


Fail. c. g. where he ſpeaks thus; It was not one of thoſe 
Stars created at the Beginning, which obſerve their Courſe 
according to the Order preſcribed by the Creator; hut at 


the Novelty of a Virgin being delivered of a Child, a new | 
Star appeared. And by St. Leo, Serm. 1. de Epiphan. 


The Light of a new Star, ſays he, appeared to three Magi 
of the Eaft, which being brighter than all the other Stars, 
attraied the Eyes and the Minds of all the Bebolders, to 
give to underſtand that ſuch an unuſual Thing did not ap- 
| pear without Cauſe. . | 1 
I prove it by the following Reaſons; 1. Becauſe it 
moved in a new Manner, for it was carried from North 
to South, 2. It appeared after a new and unuſual Manner, 


ſince it appeared not only in the Night but likewiſe 1 ; 
3. It 


Day-time, which is not common to other Stars. | 
did not appear always, but was ſometimes hidden ; 


lince when the Magi came to Jeruſalem it hid itſelf, and 
ſhewed itſelf again after they had left Herod. 4. Becauſe 


it had not a continual Motion, but conformed itſelf to 
that of the Magi, as to their Time of March, or of Reſt. 


| Note, That from this I'll paſs to the Purification of the 


bleſſed Virgin, and to the Preſentation of Chriſt in 
the Temple. | | 


PII aſk, x. 1f the Virgin Mother of God, accompliſhed 
the Law of the Purification ? To which I anſwer in the 
Affirmative, and prove ic by the Scripture, Luke ii. And 
when the Days of her Purification according to the Laws of 
Meſes were accompliſhed, ce. | | EW 


Mie, That though the bleſſed Virgin was not obliged to 
accompliſh the Law of the Purification, ſhe would 
notwithſtanding come to the Temple to accompliſh 
ib, and that conveniently, She was not obliged, Gc. 

uſe ſhe had not conceived from the Seed of Man. 
© was notwithſtanding convenient for her to accom- 

Pliſh the Law of the Purification, becauſe as the Ple- 


nitude of the Grace of the Son was deſcended to the 
Vol, I. | 22 | 5 


t be known to all equally and together; 


That Chriſt's Nativity was conveniently 


tized ? 


venient he ſhould. 


| r 
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Mother, it was proper that the Mother ſhould con- 
form herſelf to the Hurnility of the' Son, who would 

ſubmit himſelf to the Ceremonies of the Law, though 
he was not ſubject to it. 3 1 


„Ill aſk next, I Chris was preſented to the Temple; if 
that Preſentation was convenient, and which were the prin- 
cipal Circumſtances of it? I 8 

I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, That Chriſt 
was preſented to the Temple, and that it was convenient he 
ſhould ; which 1 prove by the Scripture, particularly 
that he was preſented in the Temple, Luke ii. They 
brought bim to Jeruſalem to preſent him to the Lord, as it 
is Written in the Law of the Lord, every Male that open- 
_ the + ages ny" be called holy to the Lord. And to Her 
a vacrifice according to that, which is ſaid in th of 
the Lord, &c. , om ener Go 
1 prove, that it was convenient that Chrif ſhould be 
Preſented in the Temple; becauſe ſuppoſe that Chriſt of 
his own Accord, and without any Obligation, would 
ſubmit himſelf to the Law of the Circumciſion, it was 


\. Convenient he ſhould ſubmit himſelf to that of the Pre- 
not appeat "7 th Part, wiz. That the Nativity of Chriſt e e 

AN e to ſome; becauſe the Order 
oug! 


ſentation. calcd | 5 

Note, That of ſeveral Circumſtances which could be 

obſerved in Chriſt's Preſentation, I'Il only take Notice 
here but of two, the firſt whereof is taken from the 
Perſon of Simeon, and the other from that of Anne, 


As to the firſt Circumſtance taken from the Perſon of 
Simeon, it is ſaid of him, that Chriſt born was manifeſted _ 
to him, according to the Promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 
that he ſhould not die before he had ſeen the Meſſiab, 


expected for the Conſolation of Ifael; and in fact, 
among ſeveral Children who had been brought to the 
Temple, Simeon enlightened by a celeſtial Light, diſcover- 


ed Jeſus, took him in his Arms, bleſſed him; and foretold 
that he would be the Ruin and Reſurrection of ſeveral, 
and a Sign of Contradiction. TY ET Ns. 2008 
If I be aſked, who was that Simeon, and if a Prieſt or 
a Laick? P'll anſwer, that in all Probability he was a 
Laick ; for if he had been a Prieſt, the Scripture had 
mentioned it. 3 FOR Oy WOE val 
As to the ſecond Circumſtance, taken from the Perſon 
of Anne, it is ſaid of her, that at the very Hour Chriſt 


was brought into the Temple to ſtand before the Lord, 
ſhe alſo came into it, and knowing him by a divine In- 


ſpiration, ſhe ſpoke ſeveral marvellous Things of him. 
Note, That our next Reflections will be on the Baptiſm | 
of Chriſt. „„ 
Our firſt Queſtion on this Subject is, If Chris was 
baptized of the Baptiſm of John, and whether it was con- 
venient, in what Place, and at what Time he was bap- 


To the firſt Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, That Chriſt 
was baptized of the Baptiſm of John, and that it was con- 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that he was 
baptized, . becauſe that's expreſly mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, Matt. iii. Then came Jeſus from Galilee to Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of bim. 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that it was convenient that 
Chrift ſhould be baptized, for three Reaſons. The firſt. 


is taken from that he would not be purified himſelf, 
but would purify the Waters; that by the Contact 


of Chriſt's Fleſh, which was not infected with Sin, 
they ſhould have the Virtue of Baptiſm, and ſhould ſerve _ 
afterwards for thoſe who were to be baptized, as St. An- 

broſe obſerves, lib. 2. c. ult. in Luk, The ſecond Reaſon 
is touched by St. Chry/oſtom, who ſays on the fourth 


Chapter of St. Matthew, in his perfect Work, That the? 


himſelf was not a Sinner, he notwithſtanding took the Si- 
militude of the Fleſh of Sin ? for though himſelf wanted no 
Baptiſm, nevertheleſs the carnal Nature wanted it in others. 
The third Reaſon was, to give an Example of Virtue to 
others, | | 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, That 
Chriſt was baptized in the thirtieth Year of his Age ; and 
that it was a convenient Time for it. e 
I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. That he was 
baptized in the thirtieth Year of bis Age, by the Scripture, 
Luke iii. And Jeſus himſelf began to be about thirty Years 
of Age. | ws | | 
I prove 


— - 
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to the Perſon, not to the Nature. 


called Mother of God? 


It is objected, that in Chriſt there is only one Perſon, 
and therefore one Nativity; becauſe the Nativity belongs 

I anſwer, that the Nativity is of the Perſon as of a 
Subject, and of the Nature as of a Term: For as the 
Motion is diverſified according to the Diverſity of Terms, 
and in the double Nativity of Chriſt, a double Motion 


is conſidered, if not a Motion properly ſaid, at leaſt a 


Motion according to our Manner of concerving, in the 
eternal Nativity of Chriſt; hence it is that a double Na- 


tivity is eſtabliſhed in Chriſt. 


It may be aſked here, I, as we admit a double Na- 
tivity in Chriſt, we admit likewiſe a double Filiation? 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, from the Part of the 
Cauſe; and in the Negative from the Part of the Subject. 


The firſt Part of my Anſwer is evident, becauſe there is 


a double Cauſe, viz. a double Nativity and conſequently 


a double Filiation; and likewiſe the ſecond Part, be- 
cauſe there is but one Subject, viz. the Perſon, which 1s 


the Subject of the two Nativities. | 
We'll aſk next, If Christ in his temporal Nativity, had 
the bleſſed Virgin for his Mother, and whether ſhe muſt be 


To the firſt Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, That Chriſt 
in his temporal Nativity, had the bleſſed Virgin for his 
Mother. I prove it by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 
Mn. 5 „ 

By the Scripture, Matt. i. V ben his Mother Mary was 
eſpouſed to Foſeph, &c. | Wy 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Gregory Nazianzen, 


Oral. de Cbriſt. nativit. in theſe Words, If any Body does 


not believe that Mary is the Mother of God, he is beſides 
the Divinity. VVV 

By Reaſon, becauſe Chriſt did not bring along with 
him a Body from Heaven, but took it from the Virgin 


his Mother. e | 
It is objected, that the bleſſed Virgin did not concur 
actively to the Generation of Chriſt, but only by ad- 
miniſtring the Matter; for which ſhe cannot be called 
the Mother of Chriſt, otherwiſe the Wood ſhould be 
called the Mother of a Bed, or of a Door; therefore, Sc. 


I anſwer, that there is a great Diſparity between the 


- bleſſed Virgin, and Things inanimated, becauſe Pater- 
nity, Mater nity, and Filiation, do not belong * 


other Generation but to that of Things living. 
It is objected, 2. That Chriſt was born by a Miracle, 


of the Virgin Mary, but a miraculous Generation does 
not ſuffice to eſtabliſh a Maternity or Filiation, for we 


do not ſay that Eve was the Daughter of Adam ; there- 


fore, SS. 


I anſwer, that it was miraculous from the Part of the 


Operation of the Holy Ghoſt, but not from the Part of 


the bleſſed Virgin, becauſe Chriſt is born a Man of a Wo- 


man, and in the due Time of a Conception, as St. Joby 
Damaſcenus teaches it, lib. 3. c. 7. in theſe Words, The 


temporal Nativity, whereby Chriſt is born for our Salva- 
tion is in ſome meaſure like ours, becauſe he is born a Man 


of a Woman, and in the due Time of a Conception; but 
above ours, becauſe not of Seed, but of the Holy Ghoſt, and 


of the Virgin Mary, above the Law of Conception, There- 


fore that Nativity was natural from the Part of the Mo- 
ther, but miraculous from the Part of the Operation of 


the Holy Ghoſt; whence the bleſſed Virgin is the true 
and natural Mother of Chriſft. 4 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, That the bleſſed Virgin can 
be truly called the Mother of God: Which I prove by the 
Scriprure, the Councils, and the Fathers. 
By the Scripture, Luke i. That holy Thing which ſhall 
be born of thee ſhall be called the Son of God. Whence 
her Coufin Elizabeth ſaluted her as Mother of God, in 
the fame Place lately quoted, Whence is this to me, ſaid 
ſhe, that the Mother of my Lord ſhould come to me? Which 


is alſo witneſſed by the Apoſtle, Gal. iv. when he ſays, 
_ That God ſent his Son made of a Woman, made under the 


Law. For by theſe Words it appears, that he who is 
the Son of the bleſſed Virgin, as conceived and born of 
her, is likewiſe the Son of God, and is conſequently 
God. This had been already foretold by 1/a. vii. in 


theſe Terms, Behold a Virgin ſhall conceive and bear a 
Son, and ſhall call his Name Emanuel. 


By the Councils, particularly that of Chalcedon, which 
3 


by the Prophet Micah, chap. v. in theſe W 
_ thou Bethlehem Ephrata, thou art little in the Thouſands 6 


| Ruler in Iſrael. But that he was not born 
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expreſſes itſelf in theſe Terms, Chrit 
holy Mary be written Mother of God ” 
think ſo is a Heretick ; turn the Neſtoria 
Likewiſe in the ſixth and ſeventh 
in a c Lateran under Martin J. 

y the Fathers, particularly St. Grego = "iy 
Orat. de Chriſt. nativit. St. Peter Chryſulogus Sem er 
; By Reaſon, becauſe ſhe who has truly generated ©. 
is to be called Mother of God; but the bleſſed Vi =; 
Mary has truly generated God, ſince ſhe has ns. 
Chriſt, who is a true God and a true Man; therefo 75 
is to be called Mother of God. 2 


Note, That I'll examine in this Place ſome Cj 
which accompanied Chriſt's Nativity, os de 


15 Cod, let the 
E who does not 
u Out of Doors 
general Council, and 


Time, Manner, Sc. | 


I aſk firſt, I Chriſt was born in Bethlehem as in q 
convenient Place? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative 


I prove that he was born in Bethlehem or about Beth. 


lebem, becauſe the Scripture witneſſes it expreſly, Mat. i 


in theſe Words, Jeſus being born in Bethlebem of 
in the Days of Herod the King; which had hoes ee 


ords, 4,1 


Judab, from thee will come forth to me, be obo is 40 be jj, 
City, but only in its Neighbourhood, is ine e 
from what we read, Luke ii. Becauſe there was ng Ry 
for them in the Place, _ MRI 5 
I prove that he was born there as in a convenient 
Place, 1. Becauſe he was made of the Seed of Thane 
according to the Fleſh, as we read, Rom. i. whence he 
ſhould be born in Bethlehem, that from the Place of his 
Nativity ſhould be proved the Promiſe made to David, 
Pſalm cxxxii. Of the Fruit of thy Body will I ſet upon thy 
Throne. 2. As St. Gregory obſerves, Homil. 8. in Evangel 
Bethlehem is interpreted the Houſe of Bread; but Chrif 
ſays himſelf, John vi. I am the living Bread who have 
agenda fro Hans.. 
I aſk ſecondly, If Chriſt was born in a convenient 
Time? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe God 
himſelf had appointed that Time. | 


I aſk thirdly, If Chriſt was born without his Mother fuf- 


fering the leaſt Pain in the Delivery? Which I anſwer 
likewiſe in the Affirmative, becauſe St. Auguſtin is of 
that Sentiment, Serm. 14. de nativit. where he ſpeaks 
thus to the bleſſed Virgin, Mother of God; Thou bof 
not been found in the Conception without bluſhing, nor found 
in the Delivery with Pain. 8 | 
From this V1] paſs to the Circumciſion of Chrif, and 


aſk, If Cbriſt was really circumciſed, and ought to have been 


circumciſed? _ . | 
I anſwer the firſt Part of the Queſtion in the Affirms 
tive, and prove it by the Scripture, Luke ii. And when 
a uf _ were accompliſhed for the Circumciſion of tht 

1d, &c. 


Body from Heaven. 2. To approve the Inſtitution of 
the Circumciſion, to recommen 
Virtue of Obedience, for which, to conform to the Pre- 
cept, he was circumciſed the eighth Day. 3. To Pro 
that he was of the Race of Abraham, to whom the Ci. 
cumcifion had been commanded, in Sign of the Faith of 
the Coming of the Meſiab. 4. Leſt if he had not been 
circumciſed, the Jes had refuſed to receive him. 5. To 
not reject the Remedy whereby the Fleſh of Sin = 
purified ; fince himſelf was come in the Similitude 9 
the Fleſh of Sin. 6. That by loading himſelf with ti 
Burthen of the Law, he ſhould deliver others from that 
Burthen. nx - . 

The next Queſtion which offers to me, 1s, If Cbrif ; 

' Nativity ought to have been manifeſted, and whether i ds 

convenient it ſhould be manifeſted to thoſe to whom ii wb 
manifeſted? 1 

To which I anſwer, 1. That Chriſt's Nativity = 


ky mo DS r 
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been manifeſted, but not to all with- 
and ougit ' by, Fe leaſt at the Beginning, but only to 


our Diſtin10 | 22140 
ſome deſigned 3 of my Anſwer, viz. 7. hat Chriſt”s 
1 prove manifeſted, becauſe God revealed it by the 
Nativity * Shepherds, and by the Star to the Magi. 
Angels to ch ſecond Part, viz. that it ought to have been 
] prove 8 2 it was neceſſary that it ſhould prove 
manifeſted cherwiſe Chriſt had been born in vain ; but 
profitable, e have proved profitable unleſs it had been 


at leaſt to ſome 3 therefore, &c. 


been mee att 
either Decal |, edemption had-not been accompliſh- 
Begining, Mar a the Croſs ; for we read, 1 Cor. ii. 
ed by the 

That if 169 ei 
1 all from the 


juſti a 
r 1 the Argument of Things which do 
becau TEK | 5 


Hebr. xi. 


not appear, e uth Part, viz. That the Nativity of Chriſt 
| | pe Of 2 5 to ſome; becauſe the Order 
ought to ſdom requires, that God's Gifts and his 


f the divine Wi 
Sanden ſhould no 
but immediately 
I anſwer, 2 i feſted at the Begin- 
| to whom it was manifeſted at the Begin 
mand " mt Shepherds and to the Magi; becauſe all 
1 by God's Order is conveniently done; and 
0 : ” by the Manifeſtation made to the aforeſaid Per- 
7 Chiiſt was manileſted to Perſons of every Condi- 
” becauſe he was come to ſave 75 of - W m. 
)  3't:-ns. according to the Apoſtle, Cozy}. iii. 
and. Condit, Ann nor Je. (viz.. in Chriſt) 


t be known to all equally and together 


Where there is neither Greek 


Circumcifon nor Uncircumcifion, Barvarian, Scythian, bond 


Chriſt is all and in all. - 2 
a what was that Star which appeared to 
the Magi? T'll anſwer, that it was not one of thoſe Stars 
created from the Beginning, but that it was newly created 
for that Purpoſe : Which I prove by the Fathers, and 
by ſeveral Reaſons. Fe | ao ils Fs 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 2. cont. 


Fault. c. 5. where he ſpeaks thus; It was not one of thoſe 
— — * at the ae which obſerve their Courſe 
according to the Order preſcribed by the Creator; þut at 
the Novelty of a Virgin being delivered of a Child, a new 
Star appeared. And by St. Leo, Serm. 1. de Epiphan. 
The Light of a new Star, ſays he, appeared to three Magi 
of the Eaft, which being brighter than all the other Stars, 
attrated the Eyes and the Minds of all the Bebolders, to 


| give to underſtand that ſuch an unuſual Thing did not ap- 


pear without Cauſe. e. WE 
I prove it by the following Reaſons ; 1. Becauſe it 
moved in a new Manner, for it was carried from North 
to South, 2. It appeared after a new and unuſual Manner, 
ſince it appeared not only in the Night but likewiſe in 
Day. time, which is not common to other Stars. 
did not appear always, but was ſometimes hidden; 
ſince when the Magi came to Jeruſalem it hid itſelf, and 
| ſhewed itſelf again after they had left Herod. 4. Becauſe 
it had not a continual Motion, but conformed itſelf to 
that of the Magi, as to their Time of March, or of Reſt. 


bleſſed Virgin, and 
the Temple. 


PI aſk, 1. Tf the Virgin Mother of God, accompliſhed 

the Law of the Purification ? To which I anſwer in the 

ative, and prove it by the Scripture, Luke ii. And 

when the Days of her Purification according to the Laws of 
Moſes were accompliſhed, &c. THe | 


Note, That though the bleſſed Virgin was not obliged to 
accompliſh the Law of the Purification, ſhe would 
notwithſtanding come to the Temple to accompliſh 
ib, and that conveniently. She was not obliged, c. 
becauſe ſhe had not conceived from the Seed of Man. 
It was notwithſtanding convenient for her to accom- 

plſh the Law of the Purification, becauſe as the Ple- 


nitude of the Grace of the Son was deſcended to the 
Vor, II. 22 r 


to the Preſentation of Chriſt in 


to ſome, and by them derive to others. | 
That Chriſt's Nativity was conveniently | 


"| © 


; 


>. * 
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Mother, it was proper that the Mother ſhould co$- 

form herſelf to the Humility of the Son, who would 

ſubmit himſelf to the Ceremonies of the Law, though 
he was not ſubject to it. r 92; GY ROTES 


Ill aſk next, I Chrif was preſented to the Temple; if 
that Preſentation was , yy which rin 2 
cipal Circumſtances of it? 5 1 
I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, That Chrif? - 
was preſented to the Temple, and that it was convenient be 
ſhould ; which I prove by the Scripture, particularly 
that he was preſented in the Temple, Luke ii. 7. hey 
brought bim to Jeruſalem to preſent him to the Lord, as it 
is written in the Law of the Lord, every Male that open- 
= the 3 Pat be called holy to the Lord. And to offer. 
a Sacriſice according to that, which is ſaid in of 
the Lord, &c. n ney ae TOY 7 
I prove, that it was convenient that Cbriſt ſhould be 
Preſented in the Temple; becauſe ſuppoſe that Chriſt of 
his own Accord, and without any Obligation, would 
ſubmit himſelf to the Law of the Circumciſion, it was 


. Convenient he ſhould ſubmit himſelf to that of the Pre- 


ſentation” _ 6X. LE 
Note, That of ſeveral Circumſtances which could be 
obſerved in Chriſt's Preſentation, I'Il only take Notice 
here but of two, the firſt whereof is taken from the 
Perſon of Simeon, and the other from that of Anne. 


As to the firſt Circumſtance taken from the Perſon of 


Simeon, it is faid of him, that Chriſt born was manifeſted 


to him, according to the Promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 
that he ſhould not die before he had ſeen the Meſſiab, 


expected for the Conſolation of Iſrael, and in fact, 


among ſeveral Children who had been brought to the 
Temple, Simeon enlightened by a celeſtial Light, diſcover- 
ed Jeſus, took him in his Arms, bleſſed him; and foretold 
that he would be the Ruin and Reſurrection of ſeveral, 

and a Sign of Contradiction. l 
If be aſked, who was that Simeon, and if a Prieſt or 


a Laick? III anſwer, that in all Probability he was a 


Laick; for if he had been a Prieſt, the Scripture had 
„ VVV ooobae tory 
As to the ſecond Circumſtance, taken from the Perſon 


of Anne, it is ſaid of her, that at the very Hour Chriſt 
was brought into the Temple to ſtand before the Lord, 
ſhe alfo came into it, and knowing him by a divine In- 


ſpiration, ſhe ſpoke ſeveral marvellous Things of him. 
Note, That our next Reflections will be on the Baptiſm 


e,, 


Our firſt Queſtion on this Subject is, If Chris Was 
baptized of the Baptiſm of Jobn, and whether it was con- 
venient, in what Place, and at what Time he was bap- 


tized ? 


To the firſt Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, That Chriſt 
was baptized of the Baptiſm of Jobn, and that it was con- 
venient he ſhould. n „ 
I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that he was 
baptized, - becauſe that's expreſly mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, Matt. iii. Then came Jeſus from Galilee to Jordan 
unto John, to be baptized of bim. Io 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that it was convenient that 
Christ ſhould be baptized, for three Reaſons. The firſt 
is taken from that he would not be purified himſelf, 
but would purify the Waters; that by the Contact 


| e of Chriſt's Fleſh, which was not infected with Sin, 
Nate, That from this I'll paſs to the Purification of the 


they ſhould have the Virtue of Baptiſm, and ſhould ſerve 
afterwards for thoſe who were to be baptized, as St. An. 
broſe obſerves, lib. 2. c. ult. in Luk, The ſecond Reaſon 
is touched by St. Cbryſoſtom, who ſays on the fourth 
Chapter of St. Matthew, in his perfect Work, That tho* 
himſelf was not a Sinner, he notwithſtanding took the Si- | 
militude of the Fleſh of Sin? for though himſelf wanted no 
Baptiſm, nevertheleſs the carnal Nature wanted it in others. 
The third Reaſon was, to give an Example of Virtue to 
others, | | | 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, That 

Chriſt was baptized in the thirtieth Year of bis Age ; and 
that it was a convenient Time for it, 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. That be was 
baptized in the thirtieth Year of bis Age, by the Scripture, 
Luke iii. And Feſus himſelf began to be about thirty Years 


_ of Age. 


I prove 


1 prove the ſecond Part, viz. that it was @ convenient 
Time for it; becauſe Chriſt was baptized as being to be- 
gin from that Time to preach and teach, for which a 
er Age is required; and the Age of thirty is con- 


idered as a perfect Age. For at thirty Jaſeph took the 


Government of Egypt, Gen. xli. at thirty David began 


to reign, 2 Sam. vu, at thirty Ezekiel began to prophe- 
tize, Ezek. i, Sc. 

I anſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion, that Chriſt 
was baptized in the River Jordan, and that it was conve- 
nient he ſhould. | 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that 
| Chriſt was baptized in the River Jordan, by the Scrip- 
ture, Mark i. Chriſt was baptized by Fohn in the River 
Jordan. 7 | Da 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that it was convenient he 
ſhould be baptized in the River Jordan; becauſe by the 
Baptiſm received in that River, is ſignified the Entrance 
into the Kingdom of God, by Chriſt's Baptiſm ; for thro' 
the Jordan the Children of Iſrael enter d the Land of 
Promiſe, whereby the Kingdom of Heaven is ſignified, 
into which Chriſt's Baptiſm introduces Men. Whence 
it is ſaid, John iii. Except a Man be born of Water and of 
| the Spirit, be cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. 


| Note, That we'll examine next the Manner of Chriſt's 
living. 1 
Our firſt Queſtion on this Subject is, I Chri# lived 
according to the Law of Moſes, and if it was convenient 
He ſhould? © 8 oo 5 5 . 
I anſwer to the firſt Part of this Queſtion, bat Chrift 
lived according to the Law of Moſes ; which I prove by 
the Scripture, Matt. v. I am not come to deſtroy the Law, 
| but to fulfil it. Which St. Chryſaſtom explaining, Hom. 16. 
in Matt. ſpeaks thus, He has fulfilled the Law, firſt 
by tranſgreſing none of the Precepts of the Law, and ſe- 
 condly, by juſtifying by Faith, what the Law could not by 
_ the Letter. V ws 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that it was convenient 
Cbriſt ſhould accompliſh the Law of Moſes, and live ac- 


cording to that Law. Becauſe by obſerving it, he ap- 


pear*d to approve it, and that it had a Report to him; 
and becauſe he left thereby no Occaſion to the Jews of 
calumniating him; and becauſe he thus teſtified, that he 
was come to deliver Men from the Servitude of the Law, 
according to this, Gal. iv. God ſent forth his Son made of a 
Woman, made under the Law, to redeem them that were 
under the Law. 7 | SO I 


Note, That from this I'll paſs to the Dofrine of Chriſt. 
Pl] aſk firſt, I it was convenient that Chriſt, as well 
by himſelf, as by his Apoſtles, ſhould preach firſt, the Sal- 

vation to the Jews? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, 

and which I prove by the Scripture, Matt. xv. I am not 


ſent but unto the loſt Sheep of the Houſe of Iſrael z and by 


the following Reaſons. $34 | | 
1. Becauſe Chriſt would ſhew thereby, that the Pro- 


miſes made to the Jews, and not to the Gentiles, were 


accompliſhed z according to this, Rom. xv. I ſay that 
Jeſus Chrift has been the Miniſter of the Circumciſion, i. e. 

the Apoſtle of the Jews, for God's Truth, to confirm the 
Promiſes of the Fathers, : 

2. Becauſe it was agreeable to a juſt Order and ¶co- 
nomy, that Chriſt's Doctrine ſhould be propoſed to the 
Jews firſt, as already the neareſt to God, by their Faith 

and Worſhip, and afterwards tranſmitted to other Na- 
tions; for that Reaſon St. Ferom on St. Matthew, 
Chap. xv. I am not ſent but unto the loſt Sheep of the 


Houſe of Iſrael, ſpeaks thus; he does not ſay that he is not 
ſent to the Gentiles, but that he is ſent firſt to Iſrael. 


Whence we read in the laſt Chapter of Iſaiah; and I will 
ſend of thoſe that are ſaved, viz. of the Fews, to the 
Nations, and they ſhall announce my Glory to the Nations. 
3. Becauſe Chriſt would, thereby, take off all Occa- 
ſion for the Fews to calumniate him. 4 | 
4. Becauſe by his Paſſion, and the Victory of his Croſs, 
he has gained a Power and Empire over the Gentiles, ac- 
cording to this of the Apocalypſe, Chap. ii. He that o- 
vercometh, to him will I give Power over the Nations. 
Therefore it is not ſuprizing if, before his Paſſion, he 
would not have his Doctrine preached to the Gentiles, 
but only faid to his Diſciples after his Paſſion, Go ye, 
2 3 7 


Reaſon, but want to be proved by a 


to this, that Chriſt operated Miracles to confirm his 


gan, was it not heard, that any Man opened the Eyes if 


operated ſo many Miracles. | 
Note, That from this I'll paſs to Chriſt's Tran 


= 


and teach all. Nations, &c . 
Note, That from Chriſt's Doctr 


Miracles. 


4 a 47 - 7 


My firſt Queſtion on this pen is, IF | 


Virtue Christ has operated his J and by win 


. N tracles of "2h DUTTA 

it was convenient he ſhould operate them en, and j | 
2 . 
LI 


he 15 ir his Divinity? 0 A tes 
To the firſt Part of the Queſtion 1 , bat Okina 
has operated a great Num 8 e rg gr 785 
do wwe? for this Man does many Miracles, © What | 
L anſwer to the ſecond Part, that it was UE FOR 
Chriſt ſhould operate Miracles; to ſhew that the Dom. uf 
he preached was of God, and that himſelf was 6 . 
whence himſelf ſays, John x. Though ye believe oo 
believe the Works. And Chap, v. For the Wark. agg 
the Father has given me to finiſh, bear witneſs of me * . 
general Reaſon of this is, that Things of Faith ex Y 
the human Reaſon, and cannot be proved by ki 
; divine Virtue, 

I anſwer to the third Part, that all the Miracles Chyi 
operated, were operated by a divine Virtue. Becaufe in M. : 
cles is found a certain Mutation of the Order of Na © 
which cannot be changed but by a divine Virtue: der. 4 
Chriſt himſelf ſays, John xiv. But the Father that Joel 
leth in me, be does the Works. And St. Le, F 1 
c. 4. ſays, that as there are two Natures in Chil Sn 
divine, which ſhines with Miracles, and the other his 
which is oppreſſed by Injuries ; one of them nd 
ſtanding, acts with the Communication of he oth ; 
viz. inaſmuch as the human Nature is the Inftry if 
of the divine Act, and the human Act itſelf ere 
Virtue from the divine Nature. e 

I anſwer to the fourth Part, that Chri# Began 3 

his Predication to operate Miracles. Becauſe tis ec nf 
racle was operated at Cana of Galilee, which was done 


but after he had began to preach ; therefore, Gt. ad 


Doctrine, and to ſhew that there was a divine Virtu 
within him. V 

I anſwer to the fifth Part, that Chrif®s Miracles prov 
ſufficiently his Doctrine. As it appears from e dar 


ture, Jobn v. where Chriſt ſpeaks thus; For the Wink + 


which the Father has given me to finiſh, bear Vin 

of me. The Reaſon is, that the Miracle he fr. 
urpaſſed all human Virtue, whence the Blind, to whom 
he reſtored his Sight, ſaid, John ix. Since the World l. 


one that was born blind. 
could do nothing. 
If it be objected, that this Reaſon is not ſufficient to 
prove that Jeſus Chriſt was God, becauſe others, be- 
ſides him, had done ſeveral Things which ſurpaſſed : 
human Virtue; I can add, that the Miracles which 
Chriſt operated, were done in a particular Manner, vi. 
by his proper Virtue, and not by praying as others did. 
Whence ir is ſaid, For there went Virtue out of hin, 
that healed them all. Therefore it is not ſurprizing if it 


If this Man were not of God, l. 


guration. 


I aſk, If Chriſt was really transfigurated, and whetht 
it was convenient he ſhould be trangigurated? 


Note, That by the Name of Transfiguration, is underſtood 
that State, in which by a Redundancy of the divine 
Light of the Soul of Chriſt, over his Body, his Far 
appear'd radiant as the Sun, and his Cloaths white & 
Snow; theſe pre-obſerv'd, — 


I anſwer to the firſt Part of my Queſtion, that Crit 
was truly. transfigurated. Becauſe expreſly witneſſed bf 
the Scripture, Matt. xvii. where it is ſaid, that Cri 
4s transfigurated before them, viz. before his Apoſtles, 
Peter, James, and John. | | 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that it was conven 
that Chriſt ſhould be transfigurated before them ; becauſe! 
was convenient that thoſe to whom he had foretold f. 
future Paſſion, ſhould be encouraged to it, by a Prol 
of the End, to which that Paſſion was the Way; ® 
he would, by his Example, inſtruct us to mind dt 
Reward promis d to thoſe who ſuffer with Patience 
and Reſignation. . Nat 


W SyFg 

ine Pl. | 

ne Pil paſs./toct his 
; 5 * ', Scher. 


here are often ſome little Queſtions made om 
M Fr bega, which it is neceſfary to. reſolve 


PRs” art, If it dus. (convenient fu have Witneſſes 
1 | Transfiguration, and who they were? 
of - which 1 anſwer, That Moſes, Elias, with Peter, 


gre it, 
neſſes o 


Nen 838 deſigned by the Apoſtles above-named, 


put likewiſe thoſe who pertained to the Old, deſigned 

Moſes an f ee, x 

his Paſſion, the Multitude which pre- 

2 e bn, ce to. him, Mere, . 
n as deſiring their Salvation from him, whom 
Hoſaxns, 4 as the Saviour of all. | | | 
2 2. Fit was convenient that the Voice of th 
— ſhould be heard in the Transfiguration ? | 


ture witneſſes that it was heard, and to deſign the Adop- 
che Image with the Prototype; which Conformity is 


; im. and is imperfect, at leaſt reſpectively, and 
— ener Glory, wy is perfect, according to this of 
„ Jaln iii. Now are we the Sons of God, and it does not 
* appear what we ſpall be ;, but we know that when he 


be is, In the Baptiſm we acquire Grace, and in the 


» Wes, ff | 5 : BN 
_ r 3. F the Apoſtles were ſo frightened when 
they beard the Voice of the Father, that they fell on their 
M that this happened to give to underſtand, 
that the Excellency of the Glory 
exceeded all mortal Senſe and Faculty, according to this 


cams bear the Sight of a greater Glo yx. 


My firſt Queſtion on this important Subject is, If 26 


been more convenient to operate that Salvation than by 
Chrif's Paſſion 2 rites” NY TT 

To the firſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, That it 
was not abſolutely neceſſary Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, even for 
Man's Salvation; either becauſe Chriſt could have come 
in an impaſſible Fleſh, or God could have ſaved Men 
in another Manner, than by Chriſt's Paſſion, as St. Au- 


Words, That Manner whereby God would deliver us by 
be Mediator of God and Mei, Jeſus Chriſt, wwe aſſert to 


would, fince bis Power is no way limited. This Senti- 
ment is confirmed, Iſa. xxxiii. Chriſt bas been offered, be- 


whom it was decreed that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer. 
| Tanſwer to the ſecond Part, That though as] have ſaid 
in the preceding Anſwer, it was not abſolutely neceſſary 
that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, even for Man's Salvation; it 
notwithſtanding can be ſaid, that it was neceſſary of a Ne- 
Cefſuty of Conveniency, the End ſuppaſed, which may be con- 
ed either from our Part, or from the Part of Cbritt, 
100 oo that >. God. This I prove by three Reaſons 
nded an the Sor: 
ward Scripture, and anſwering Ow aforeſaid 
For, 1. It is certain, that by the Paſſion of Chriſt we 
have been delivered according to this of Jobn iii. Even fo 
mui? the Son of Man be lifted up, that who ſoever believes 
in bim ſhould not periſh, but bave eternal Life. 2. Be- 
; cauſe Chriſt by the Humility: of his Paſſion, has merit- 
ed the Glory of his Exaltation 3 whence it is written in 


” 


ton of the Children of God, by ſome Conformity of 
conſidered as double. The firſt is made by Grace in 


ſhall appear, ue ſhall be like bim; for <ve ſhall ſee him as 


Transfiguration we have a Sight of the future Glory; | 


ſhewn in that Caſe, 
of Fxod. xiii, No body ſhall ſee me, and live; whence 
8 Joon fays, ad Matt. xvii. That the buman Fragility 
| Not, That from this I'll paſs to the Paſſion of Chriſt, | 


was neceſſary that Chrif ſhould ſuffer, at least for the 
Salvation of Men; and whether another Manner bad not 


guſtin ſhows it clearly, lib. 13. de Trinit. c. 10. in theſe 


be good and agreeable to the divine Dignity ; but let's ſhew | 
likewiſe, that God had ſome other Manner of doing it if be 


cauſe bimſelf would, Whence it appears, that he was 
not forced to ſuffer from the Part of his Father, by 
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Lule, the laſt Chapter, Vas in not noteſſuvy Wat Chris 
ſhould: ſuffer and thus" enter into his Glory ? 4. Becauſe by 
Chriſt's Pachon has been accompliſhed what God k 


decreed with Regard to him, and what was figurated 


in the Old Teſtament, Luke xxii. The Son of Man goes 
according to what has been decreed. And in the laſt 
Chapter, Theſe are the Words which I ſpake "unto you, 
while I was yet with you, that all Things must be fulfilled 


which were written in the Law of Moſes, and in the Pro- 


phers, and in ibe Pſalms concerning ne. 


I anſwer to the third Part, that it was not only conve- 


nient to Mercy | but even to Fuſtice, that Man fhould be de- 
lead by Chovt's e 
J prove, 1. That it was convenient to God's Mercy that 


Man ſhould be delivered by Chriſt's Paſſion ; becauſe as 
Man could not by himſelf ſatisfy for the Sins of the 


whole human Race, God gave him his Son to fatisfy for 


him, according to this of Rom. iii. Being juſtified" freely 


by his Grace, through the Redemption that is in Feſus 
Chriſt, whom God has ſet forth to be a Propitiation through 


Faith in his Blood. It cannot be added that this was ſtill 

a⁊ greater Effect of God's Mercy, than if he had forgiven 

p- Sins without a Satisfaction, according to this of Epheſ. i. 
But God who is rich in Mercy, for his great Love where- 


with he loved us, even when we were dead in Sins, 
has quickned us in Chriſt. 5 men; 


I prove, 2. That it was convenient or agreceable to 
God's Juſtice, that Man ſhould be delivered by Chriſt's 
Paſſion ; becauſe thereby an entire Satisfaction has been 


made for the Sins of the human Race, and conſequently 
Man has been delivered by the Juſtice of Chriſt, 


It may be aſked in this Place, If there was a more con- 
venient Manner of procuring Man's Deliverance, than by 


Chris Paſſion? 


Which 1 anſwer in the Negative, according to the 
Sentiment of St. Auguſtin, lib. 13. de Trinit. c. 10. becauſe 
the more a Manner is convenient to obtain an End, 
the more Expedients thereby concur towards obtaining 
that End; and Man being delivered from Sin by the 


Paſſion of Chriſt, beſides that End, viz. the Deliverance 


from Sin, there are ſeveral Things pertaining to our 
Salvation, which concur to it; as appears by the fol- 
Towing Enumeration of them. | . 


1. By that Manner of delivering Man from Sin, he 


has known how much God loved him, and is excited to 
love him in his Turn; which Love is explained by the 
Apoſtle, Rom. v. But God commends bis Love toward; us, 


in that while we were yet Sinners Chriſt died for us. 


2. Becauſe by that Manner of delivering Man, he 


has given us an Example of great Humility, Obedience, 
and of all other Virtues which Chriſt practiſed in his 


Paſſion; as it appears from the firſt of St. Peter ii. Be- 
cauſe Chri alſo ſuffered for us, leaving us an Example, 


that ye ſhould follow his Steps. 
3. By that Manner of delivering Man, he has not 


only delivered him from Sin, but has likewiſe merited 


for him the juſtifying Grace and everlaſting Glory. 
4. That Manner of delivering Man has rendered- his 


Dignity greater, from that as Man had been conquered 
and deceived by the Devil, Man ſhould alſo in his Turn 


conquer the Devil; and as Man had deſerved Death, 
Man in dying ſhould conquer Death ; according to the 


firſt to the Corinthians xv. But Thanks be to God, which : 


gives us the Victory through our Lord Jeſus Chrift, 

5. By this Manner of delivering Man, a Man has a 
greater Obligation to keep himſelf free from Sin, eſpe- 
cially when he muſt reflect, that he has been redeemed 
by the Blood of Chriſt; according to this of the firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, chap. vi. For you are bought at 
a great Price, therefore glorify God in your Body, &c. 

Our ſecond Queſtion on this Subject is, If Chrift ſuf- 
fered in a convenient Place, and at a convenient Time? 

I anſwered to the firſt Part of this Queſtion, that Chriſt 
ſuffered in a convenient Place, ſince he ſuffered in Feru- 
ſalem, which was the moſt convenient Place for his Paſ- 


fion ; not only becauſe the Scripture ſays it, Luke xix. It 
is not convenient that a Prophet ſhould periſh out of Feru- 


ſalem. Not only for the Teſtimony of St. Auguſtin, lib. 


wet. & nov. leſtam. queſt. 55. but likewiſe for ſeveral other 


Reaſons, and particularly, = . 
1. Becauſe nt ee was the Place choſen of God for 


to offer the Sacrifices which were the Types of the great 


Sacri- 
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long as I am in the World I am the Light of the World. 
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Sacrifice of Chriſt's Paſſion :: Whence the venerable Bede 
in an Homily on Palm-Sunday, towards the Beginning 
ſays, That the Hour of the Paſſion approaching, the Lord 
would approach the Place of the Paſſion, viz. Jeruſalem, 
where be arrived fix Days before the Paſſover, 1. e. the tenth 
Moon, according to the Precept of the Law, the Paſchal 
Lamb was carried to be ſacrificed. = 

2. Becauſe the Virtue of the Paſſion was to be diffuſed 
throughout the whole World, and therefore it was con- 
venient he ſhould fuffer in the Middle of the Earth, 
which is ſuppoſed the Situation of Feruſalem, that City 
being called the Umbilic of the Earth ; according to 
Pſalm lxxiv. For God is my King of old, working Salvation 
in the midſt of the Earth. 

3. Becauſe Jeruſalem was a very convenient Place for 


his Humility ; for as he had choſen the moſt ſhameful 


Kind of Death, he could alſo die with more Confuſion 


in Feruſalem, which was a very famous and populous 


Place than any where elſe : Whence St. Leo, Serm..1. de 
Epiph. ſays, that he who had took the Form of a Servant, 


bad choſen Bethlehem for his Nativity, and Feruſalem for 


his Paſhon. 


I may be aſked in this Place, if it had not been more 


convenient that Chriſt ſhould have ſuffered in the Tem- 


ple where the Sacrifices were offered, or at leaſt within 
the City, than without the City on Mount Calvary ? 
Which I anſwer in the Negative for the three following 

Reaſons, | | 


I. That the Truth ſhould anfwwer to the Figure ; for 


the Bullock and the Goat, for the Sin-Offering, Levit. xvi. 


were burnt without the Camp: Therefore the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks thus, Hebr. xiii. For the Bodies of thoſe Beaſts whoſe 
Blood is brought into the Sanctuary by the High-Prigſt for 
Sin, were burnt without the Camp. Wherefore Jeſus alſo, 


that he might ſanfify the People with his own Blood, ſuf- 
fered without the Gate, | Es 


I I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, ht God 


ſuffered in a convenient Time: Which I prove by the 
_ Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 
By the Scripture, which inſinuates that he ſuffered 


when his Hour was come, John xii. When Jeſus knew 
that his Hour was come, that he ſhould depart out of this 
World unto the Father. © 1 e e | 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Tract. 8. in 
Joan. where he ſpeaks thus, His Hour came, not of Ne. 
 cefſity, but of Will. And lib. queſt. vet. & nov. teſtam. 
The Saviour did all Things in their proper Places and 
EI | | 


By Reaſon, becauſe the Paſſion of Chriſt was ſubject 


to his Will, and his Will was governed by the Wiſdom 
of God, who diſpoſes all Things with Conveniency and . 


Suavity, Wiſdom 8. 


ſince thereby he had had more Time to enlighten the 
World with his Light; according to this of John ix. As 


J anſwer in the Negative, and this for two Reaſons, 


1. To make us value more his Dilection for giving up 


his Life for us, while he was in the Flower of his Age; 
2. To give us to underſtand, that we were all to riſe from 
the Dead in the ſame perfect State, himſelf the Premiſes 
of a future Reſurrection, did riſe, according to this of 


Epbeſ. iv. Till we all come in the Unity of the Faith, and 
of the Knowledge of the Son of God in a perfect Man, and 


in the Meaſure of the Fulneſs of Chriſt's Age. 


Note, That from this I'Il paſs to the Effect of the Paſ- 


ſion of Chriſt, and to the Manner that Effect was 
operated, — 


Pll aſk, What was the Effect of Chriſt's Paſſion? if it 
Was, 1. Our Deliverance from Sin, from the Power of 
the Devil, and from Puniſhment. 2, Our Reconciliation 
with God, and the Opening of the Gates of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; and 3. Chriſt's Exaltation ? | 
l anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, that by the 
Paſſion of Chris we are delivered from Sin, the Power of 
the Devil, and from the Guilt of the Pain; becauſe the 


Scripture affirms it expreſly, Rev. i. Unto him that loved 
1s, and waſhed us from our Sins in his own Blood, If it 


be aſked how that happened? I'll anſwer, that the 
Paſſion of Chriſt is in three different Manners the proper 


It may be aſked, if it had not been more convenint 
for him to die in an old Age, than to ſuffer ſo young; 
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Cauſe of the Remiſſion of Sins, viz.-1; 


. ex itir Y | 
Charity, whereby we obtain the Remiſſion of our hs 


according to this of Lake vii. Her 
cauſe ſhe has loved much, And that 
excites us to Dilection may be learne 
Rom. v. For God commends his Love 
we were yet Sinners he died for us. 2. By Manner of b 
demption. 3. By Manner of n 
the Fleſh which has ſuffered was the Inſtrument of fu 
a on: to baniſh Sin from the World. 
| 1 anſwer to the ſecond Part, that Man, by Chrise, 
Paſſion, was delivered from the Power of the - Bro * 
cauſe Chriſt himſelf inſinuates it ſufficiently in the Seri ; 
Fre, Jobn x11. Now ſhall the Prince of this World be P 
Ou n = ' 1 F 10 
Ianſwer to the third Part, that Man was by Cbriſs 
freed from the Pain of Sin. 1. Directly, wht. 82 
Paſſion was not only a ſufficient, but even a ſuperabun 
2 ee Jeg for the Sins of all the human Race. 
2. Indirectly, becauſe Chriſt's Paſſion b . 
Remiſſion be A . 1 F 2 
Chriſt's Paſſion was alſo the Cauſe of our Reconciliz 
tion with God, according to the Scripture, Rom. vi. V, 
are reconciled to God by the Death of © his Son. If] be 
aſked how that happens? I'll anſwer, that it happens 
from that it removes Sin whereby Men are made Ene. 


Sins are remitted, be. 
the Paſſion of Chriſt 
d from. theſe Words 
in us," in that whil, 


7 


mies of God, and are hated by him; according to this 


of Wiſdom xiv. The Impious and his Impiety are both hats 
of God, And Pſalm vii. You have hated all thoſe who 
operated Iniquity. Becauſe if it be true that the Effect of 
a Sacrifice is to appeaſe God, certainly Chriſt's Paſſion 
mult have appeaſed him, ſince it was a Sacrifice very 
acceptable to Gd. ee SO Fe pad | 
It is objected, that what is rather capable to excite 
God's Indignation againſt him, cannot be the Cauſe of 


their Reconciliation z that ſuch was the Paſſion of 


Chriſt, whereby Men killed the only Son of God ; there- 
SL Os | N e 
I anſwer, that Chriſt's Charity was greater than the 
Iniquity of thoſe who killed him; and conſequently his 
Paſſion was more capable to appeaſe God, than to pro- 
voke him to Wro tn. e Olga 
Chriſt” s Paſſion has opened to us the Gates of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, which I prove by the Scripture and by 
Reaſon. or rn oe a 


By the Scripture, Her. iv. Cbriſt affiting as the Pn. 


tiff of future Hapgyreſs, has entered Heaven by his proper 
Blood, the eternal Redemption being found. And chap. x. 
We have Faith in the Entrance of the Saints through the 
Blood of Chris. 8 N ann 

By Reaſon ; becauſe he has delivered us as well from 


our proper, as from the common Sin, whereby the 


Gates of Heaven were ſhut againſt us; according to this 


of Iſa. xxxv. And it ſhall be called the Way of Holineſs, 


the Unclean ſhall not paſs over it. Which is figurated to 
us by what we read, Geneſ. iii. that God after the Sin of 


Adam had placed a Cherubim holding a flaming Sword at 


the Gate of the Garden of Eden. 1 
Chriſt by his Paſſion merited alſo to be exalted, according 
to this of Philip. ii. He humbled himſelf, and became ole. 
dient unto Death, even the Death of the Croſs ; wherefatt 
God alſo hath highly exalted, &c. 55 
We'll aſk next, how Cbriſts Paſſion operated our Salva. 
tion; whether by Manner of Merit, Satisfaction, Sacri. 
fice, and Redemption; and likewiſe by Manner of Efficiency * 
To which I anſwer, that Chriſt's Paſſion operated of 
Salvation, in thoſe fue Manners mentioned in the Queſtion. 
1. He operated it by Manner of Merit; becauſe he 
merited Grace to himſelf and to us: For he not only 
merited it to himſelf as a private Perſon, but likewiſe 
as the Chief of the Church; that it ſhould be diffuſed 
throughout all the Members. 2 
Notwithſtanding, 1. That the Principle of the Palin © 
Chriſt was ab intrinſeco, and the Principle of Merit — 
be ab extrinſeco, becauſe it ſuffices that he has ſuffer 
it voluntarily, for its Principle to be ſaid ab extrinſeco. : 
Notwithſtanding, 2. That Chriſt, in the firſt Inſtan 
of his Conception, merited Salvation to himſelf and to 
us; becauſe that did not hinder his Paſſion from hav- 
ing ſome Effects, the preceding Merits had not. 1 
2. Chriſt's Paſion has cauſed our Salvation by Maw f 
of Satisfaction, and even a ſuperabundant one; * 


ent of the 


nt ry, go od — 


a ' a Motive of Charity and Obe- 
Chriſt ee * more than the Compenſation of 
dience, war air'd, conſidering the Exceſs of his Cha- 
the h b . of the Life he laid down in Satis- 
ty. pt” T. Violence of the Torments he ſuffer'd. 


—_— chſtanding that Chriſt had committed no Sin, 
0 


t to be inferred hence, that he 
E big I Men whoſe Chiet he was, and 


1 mpoſed a Kind of myſtical Perſon. 
with whom Fefe ks cauſed our Salvation by Manner 
Ones becauſe Chriſt's Paſſion, as we have already 
of ret a true Sacrifice, very agreeable to God, and 
obſerv d, ay capable to appeaſe his Wrath. The an- 
cherefore ices of the Saints, St. Auguſtin obſerves, lib. 10. 
ſien Sac 6. were various Signs of this Sacrifice, which 
ge reſented by ſeveral, as one Thing is announced by 
was 5 | | 
”; 
ſever a Fer Chrif operated our Salvation, by Man- 
The Paſtos bums it was a ſuper-abundant Satis- 
and for the Guilt of the human 


„e Redemption 
| — for our Sins, 


Rac 


jency; if not as a principal, at leaſt as an 
* mer of SPE" thereof, Brodie, 3 to the 
_ 1 Cor. i. For the Preaching of the Croſs is made 
* theſe who are ſaved, the Power of God; but the 
ne f God operates ſufficiently our Salvation; there- 
2 paſſion of Chriſt has operated ſufficiently our 
ny i. e. as an efficient Cauſe, but not as a 
| en one, fince God alone is the principal 
Cauſe of our Salvation. But as the inſtrumental Cauſe, 
me Humanity of Chriſt being the conjoined Inſtrument 
of che Divinity; whence it follows, that Chriſt's Action, 


our Salvation, by the Power of the Divinity. 
Nute, That from Chriſt's Paſſion I'll paſs to his Death. 


convenient be ſhould die, and whether his Death operated 

omething towards our Salvation. EG - 
* To thefirſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, that Chrift 
really died, and that it was convenient he ſhould die. | 


Chriſt really died; by the Scripture, Matt. xxvii. where 
it is ſaid, that he yielded up the Ghost, i. e. he yielded 
| up voluntarily, preventing thereby the Office of the 
Executioner; as we learn it from St. Ambroſe on St. 
Luke ; What is yielded, ſays he, is voluntary; and what 
is liſt is of Neceſſity. 1 | | 


ſhould die for the People, left a whole Nation ſhould periſh. 


vangeliſts, and that for ſeveral Reaſons.  _ 


faction for the human Race, which had been condemned 
to die for Adam's Sin, according to this, Gen. ii. For in 


St. Peter ſpeaks thus of that Satisfaction, in his firſt 
Epiſtle, Chap. ini. Chriſt died once for our Sins. 
2. Leſt if he had avoided Death, he had been 


vaniſhed after he had been ſeen for ſome Time upon 
Earth. x 

was alſo Partaker of Fleſh and 
might deſtroy him, that had the 


the Devil. 
of Death, were all their Life-time 


rj 
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4 Paſſon of Chrift has operated our Salvation, by | 


and all his Sutferings, have operated only inſtrumentally 


Pl aſk firſt, I Chrif? died in Reality, whether it was 
Union of the 


I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that 


| prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, likewiſe, by 
the Scripture, John xvii. I, is expedient that a Man 


Which Caiaphas ſaid propherically, according to che E- 
1. That Chriſt by his Death, ſhould make Satis- 


the Day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die. 


thought to have had a phantaſtical Body, and to have 


And deliver them, 


was truly 


to prove the Truth of his Death; for 


NATION. 2 


I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. that the Death 
of Cbriſt conſidered in fieri, operated ſomething towards 
our Salvation; by what we have heretofore ſaid, that the 
Paſſion of Chriſt was the Cauſe of our Salvation. 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that Chriſt's Death con- 
ſidered in facto eſſe, contributed, ' likewiſe, ſomething to- 
wards our Salvation, if not by Manner of Merit, at leaf 


. by Manner of Efficiency; becauſe by Chriſt's Death, the 


Death of the Soul, cauſed by Sin, has been deſtroyed 
within us; and likewife that of the Body. That the 
Death of the Soul has been deſtroy'd by Chriſt's Death, 
appears from this, Rom. iv. Who was delivered for our 
Offences. And that the Death of our Body was likewiſe 
deſtroy'd by Chriſt's Death, is evident from this other 
of the ſame Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. Death is ſwallowed up 
in Victory. | . | 
Our next Queſtion is, F after Chriſt's Death, a Sepa- 
ration was made of his Divinity from his Soul and Body; 
and whether Chris}, during the three Days of his Death, was 


4 true Man, and his Body the ſame in Number alive and 


dead? * 2 | | | n 
To the firſt Part of this Queſtion, I anſwer, that the 
Divinity of Chrift has been ſeparated neither from bis Soul, 
nor from his Body, during the three Days of his Death. + 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that the 
Divinity of Cbriſt was not ſeparated from his Body during 
the three Days of his Death; by the Fathers and by 
Reaſon. 5 | 


Buy the Fathers, particularly St. Fob» Damaſcenus, 
lib. 3. c. 27, who expreſſes himſelf in theſe Terms, on 


that Subject. Though Chrif is dead as a Man, and bis 
bleſſed Soul ſeparated from his undefiled Body; his Divi- 
nity, notwithſtanding, remain d inſeparable from both. _ 
By Reaſon, becauſe what's granted by God's Grace, 
is never revoked without a Fault, ſince we read, Rom. xi. 
That the Gifts and the Vacation of God, are without Re- 
pentance ; but the Union of the Divinity with the hu- 
man Nature in Chrift, was granted by Grace; but as it 
is certain, that there never was any Sin in Chriſt, the 
Divinity with his Fleſh, could never be 
diſſolved. : | 


I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that | 
the Divinity was not ſeparated from the Soul of Chrif, 


during the three Days of his Death. Becauſe if it was 
not ſeparated from his Body, much leſs from his Soul, 
which, in ſome Meaſure, can be ſaid more intimately 
united to the Divinity than the ode. 
Io the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, I anſwer, bat 
Christ was not a true Man during the three Days of his 
Death. Becauſe there is no true Man where the Soul is 
not united to the Body, ſince the Humanity is a certain 
Compoſite of Soul and Body ; but during the three 
Days of Chriſt's Death, the Soul was not united to the 
Body, but was rather ſeparated from it: Therefore, Sc. 


I anſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion, that 


Chriſt's Body was the ſame in Number alive and dead, 
though not the ſame entirely. ee Bl 
I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. that it was 
the ſame numerically ; becauſe the Body of Chriſt was the 
ſame divine Suppoſitum living and dead: Therefore the 
Body of Chriſt was the ſame numerically alive and dead. 
I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that the 
dead Body of Chriſt was not the ſame entirely with his liv- 
ing Body; becauſe his dead Body had not all that is 
eſſential to a living Body; ſince it had no Life, which 
is the Eſſence of a living Body. VVV 
Note, That from this I'll paſs to Chriſt's Burial. 
I'll aſk on this Subject, If Chriſt was buried after 
his Death, and if it was convenient be ſhould be buried? 
I anſwer to the firſt Part of this Queſtion, that Chriſt 
buried z becauſe the Scripture expreſly witneſſes 
it, Matt. xxvi. where it is faid, that Chriſt's Body was 
wrapped in a clean Linen Cloth, And Matt. xxvi. where 
we read, that Chriſt himſelf had inſinuated that ſuch a 
Thing would happen, by this he ſays of Mary Magdalen, 
For in that ſhe has poured this Ointment on my Body, ſhe 
did it for my Burial. And in the Symbol of the Apo- 
ſtles, Chriſt is expreſly ſaid to be Buried. 
I I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that it was convenient 
Chriſt ſhould be buried; becauſe Chriſt wanted thereby 
no Body is bu- 
Ot ried, 
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tied, unleſs his Death be evident; whence it is not 
ſurpriſing, if Pilate, before he granted that Chriſt 
ſhould be buried, wanted to know if Chriſt was really 
dead. 2. To give, by his Example, to thoſe who are 
buried, Hope of their Reſurrection; according to this 


of John v. When the Dead ſhall bear the Voice of the Son 
of God; and they that hear ſhall live. | 


Our next Queſtion is, If Christ deſcended into Hell; 


t 


into what Hell, and how long he remain'd there? 


I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, that really 


Chrif deſcended into Hell; which I prove by the Scrip- 
ture, and the Symbol of the Apoſtles. 
By the Scripture, Eph. iv. Now that he aſcended, what 


is it bat be alſo deſcended firſt into the lower Parts of the 


Earth? By the Symbol of the Apoſtles, he deſcended 
into Hell. | | 

It may be aſked here, Nhich was that Hell into which 
Chriſt deſcended ? | | 

To which I anſwer, that it is very probable, that it 
was not the Hell of the damned Souls, but only that of 
the Juſt ; and that he remain'd there till the Day of his 
Reſurrection. _ 3 : 0 

I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that it is 
very probable Chriſt did not deſcend into the Hell of the 


Damned, becauſe it is very probable that he who was 


the true Light, the Light of the World, would not de- 
ſcend into a Place, which is called, Job x. A Land of 
' Darkneſs, and of the Shadow of Death, without any Order, 
and where the Light is as Darkneſs. Beſides, his ſole Pre- 
ſence had been capable to change entirely the Nature of 


the Place; by making of it a Place of Light and Fe- 
licity, from one of Darkneſs and Torments it is appoint- 


ed to be. N | 9 5 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that it is probable he 


deſcended into the Hell of the Juſt, and there remain d 


till the Day of his Reſurrection, becauſe it was conve- 
nient his Soul ſhould be there, as long as his Body was 
in the Sepulchre. | „ e 

I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the firſt Queſtion, on 
this Subject, that it was convenient Chrif# ſhould deſcend 

into Hell; for three Reaſons. _ | uy | 

1. Becauſe Chriſt was come to bear our Pain, and to 
deliver us from our Pains, according to this of 1/azah Ini. 
Surely be has borne our Griefs, and carried onr Sorrows. 
And as Man had not only incurred the Death of the 
Body, but likewiſe his Deſcent into Hell ; therefore as 


it was convenient that Chriſt ſhould die, and thereby de- 


| liver us from Death; it was likewiſe convenient he 
ſhould deſcend into Hell, and thereby deliver the Juſt 


detain'd there, and us likewiſe from deſcending into it; 


' whence it is ſaid in Hoſea, O Death I will be thy Plague; 
O Hell I will be thy Deſtruction. *** e 
2. Becauſe it was convenient that the Devil being van- 


 quiſhed, Chriſt ſhould deliver thoſe he had vanquiſhed 
from Hell, where they were detained. According to 
this, Zech. ix. As for thee alſo, , by the Blood of thy Cove- 


nant, ] have ſent forth thy Priſoners out of the Pit. 

3. That as he had ſhewed his Power on Life and 
Death, while upon Earth, he ſhould, likewiſe, ſhew it 
in Hell, by viſiting and enlightening that Place, and 
commanding the Gates thereof to be open'd. According 
to this, Pſalm xxiv. Lift up your Heads, O ye Gates, and 
be ye lift up ye everlaſting Doors, and the King of Glory 
fhall come in. Which Words are thus explain'd by the 
Gloſſa, Princes of Hell reſign your Power, whereby, till 
now, you have detain'd Men Priſoners, &c. Re 

We'll aſk next, W/by Chrif deſcended into Hell, if it 
was to deliver the Saints from thence, if to deliver thoſe 
vb were damn'd, and likewiſe the Children who had de- 
parted this Life with the Original Sin? 

To the firſt Part of the Queſtion, I anſwer, that Chriſt 
deſcended into Hell, to deliver the Ju ſtill detained there, 
though they had made Satisfaction for their Sin. Be- 
cauſe the Scripture witneſſes it, in the Paſſage of Ze- 
chariab above-quoted. And St. Auguſtin ſays, Serm. 2. 
de reſurrect. That Chri#t deſcended into Hell, and did break 
its Gates and Bolts, to ſet at Liberty all the Fuſt, detain'd 
there by the Original Sin. 5 

It may be objected that St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 59. ſays, 
rbat be could not find of what Advantage the Deſcent of 
Cbriſt into Hell had been to the Fuſt exiſting in Abraham's 


Boſom, and that it had been of any Service to bim, if 


are to be viſited at the Day of Judgment, 
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he had delivered them from Pains; "WEE, 
Sign, that Chriſt did nor n 
2 + vi did not deſcend into Hell to dete 
I anſwer that St. Auguſtin in thi 8 
ſome who believed, 125 the 8 1 ank 
Juſt, before the Arrival of Chriſt into Hell 7 * 
Pains; to whom he anſwers thus, in refuting 3 ed 
ment; I do not ſee in what Manner Abraham 1 
into which Lazarus was received, can be underſtood oo 42m, 
tible of Pains, Therefore when he adds de 
he could not find of what Advantage the Def, 5 Bat 
Chriſt into Hell could be to the antient Juſt, ir . 
underſtood as to delivering them from Torme mah 
cauſe there were none in Abraham's Boſom 1 — 
notwithſtanding, did not hinder Chrift's * 
em with Reoard 


Hell, from being of ſome Service to the 
to the Acquiſition of Glory, | | 
To the ſecond Part of the Queſtion 1 


that Chriſt by bis Deſcent into Hell, did IS 
ver thoſe who were damned; becauſe by that Deſe, 


he only delivered thoſe he found united 

: . 
Faith perfected by Charity, which Path 2 
Sin; which was not the Caſe of thoſe who we 6 


therefore, &c. or to the utmoſt it can be ſaid, that th 


and then 


rather to be more ſolemnly condemned, than deli- 


ver'd: According to this of Zephaniah i. I will ſearch | 


Jeruſalem with Candles, and puniſh the Me 
led on their Lees. ts T OY ON 2 


I anſwer to the third Part (which Anſwer I ſubmit to 


the Judgment of the Church) hat Chris deſcending into 


Hell, delivered the Children who were departed i 
Life, defiled with the Original Sin, A i / —— 


allowed to ſpeak according to the advanta : 
have of the infinite Charity of Chr OG 


entirely actuated during the whole Courſe of hi 
Life, I imagine that his Deſcent into Hell had the: 2 


Effect, with Regard to thoſe innocent Creatures, who 


had no Guilt of their own, the ſaluta | 

Baptiſm have had ſince, and the mou args pr 
was the Type thereof, had before the Preaching of the 
Goſpel ; for what could have been more contrary to his 
infinite Mercy, than to deprive of the Benefit of his li- 


carnation, thoſe who were neceſſarily guilty of another's 


Guilt, while he extended that Benefit to thoſe who 
themſelves had fo often, and fo attrociouſly offended? 


Note, That after I have treated of the Things which 


pertain to Chriſt's Humiliation, viz. of his Paſſion, 
Death, Burial, and the like; I muſt treat next of 
thoſe which pertain to his Exaltation, viz, of his 
Reſurrection, Aſcenſion, &c. beginning by his Re- 
ſurrection. 1 | | 


III aſk firſt, If, and by what Virtue Chriſt roſe fron 
the Dead, und whether his Reſurrection was neceſſary? 
To the firſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, that tray 


Cyriſt roſe from the Dead, becauſe the Scripture witneſſes 
it expreſly, Matt. xxviii. He is riſen, as he ſaid. Mark xi. 


He is riſen, be is not here. Luke xxiv. The Lord is riſe 
indeed, And Jobn xxi. When be roſe from the Dead. 
1 Cor. xv. But now is Chrif riſen from the Dead, aud 
become the fir# Fruits of them that flept. That Reſut. 
rection was foretold by Chriſt himſelf. Matt. x. J. hey'll 
deliver him to the Gentiles to be mocked, and ſcourg'd, an 
crucified, and he'll riſe the third Day. 

I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, bat 
Chrift roſe from the Dead not by a human, but by bis c 


proper divine Virtue ; according to the Scripture, 


2 Cor. xiii. For though be was crucified through Weatmnefh, 
yet he lives by the Power of God. And Chriſt himſelf in- 
ſinuates it, John x. No Man takes my J. ife from me, bu 
I lay it down of myſelf ; ] have Poxver to lay it down, and 
1 have Power to take it up again. | 


Note, That by theſe Words proper Virtue, I do not pie 


tend to exclude the Operation of the other Perlons, 
ſince the Reſurrection of Chriſt from the Dead is an 
Act ad extra, which is common to the whole Trinity 5 
therefore it is ſaid, Ads ii. That God raiſed up Chris. 
And Rom, viii. Who has raiſed Jeſus from the Dead, 1 
vivified him, &c. But will only give to underſtan 
that Chriſt's Reſurrection is not from him as 2 1 


re damned, 


it; whereby he way 


. 
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rtue; but is from him as God, or 
Fu 55 2 55 which is in him, ſince he is both 
72 | | 


God e, 4 
That from what I have faid in this Propoſi- 
Nate, alſo, ay be inferred that Chriſt was the Cauſe of 
bungen, by his divine Virtue. | 
| third Part of the Queſtion, hat it was 
lee cr ſhould riſe from the Dead; according 


re, Luke xxiv. The Son of Man muſt be deli- 


. che divine Juſtice may be made apparent, 


; to exalt thoſe who humble them- 
for to 0 wich Se of God ; according to this of 
ſelves 10T Whoſoever bumbles himſelf ſhall be exalted. 

Luke oh confirm our Faith of Chriſt's Reſurrection; 

2. , 2 having ſaid that he would riſe after three Days, 
for C had not riſen he had been conſidered as an Im- 
if - * Whence the Apoſtle ſpeaks thus, 1 Cor. xv. If 
ow] is not riſen from the Dead, our Preaching is vain, 


| ond our Faith is vain. 


ichten our Hope; for don't we hope to riſe 
13 To when = ſee Chriſt our Chief riſing 
from the Dead? According to this of the Apoſtle, 
1 Cor. xv. Now if Chriſt preached that he roſe from the 
Dead, how ſay ſome among you, that there is no Reſur- 
| "eftien of the Dead ? Which is confirmed by this 70 xix. 
For 1 know that my Redeemer liveth, and therefore I ſhall 
riſe from the Earth at the latter Day, and this my Hope 
reſteth in my Boſom, &@ PE N 

4. For the Regulation of our Conduct. 

5. For the Compliment of our Salvation. 


eobether be was the firſ and ſole Mortal who roſe from the 


roſe from the Dead the third Day, and that it was con- 
venient be ſhould ; becauſe the Scriprure witneſſes ex- 


third Day, As to its being convenient he ſhould have 


Truth of his Divinity required that his Reſurrection 
ſhould not be deferred to the End ; and the Truth of his 
Humanity and Death required alſo, that there ſhould be 
an Interval between his Death and his Reſurrection, leſt 
if he had roſe immediately after his Death, the Truth of 
that Death had been queſtioned, and conſequently that 
of his Reſurrection. * Te 


all Mortals, at leaſt of a perfect Reſurrection, viz. of that 
which excludes the Neceſſity and Palſibility of dying; either 
becauſe the Scripture witneſſes it, 1 Cor. xv. or becauſe 
he was the firſt that roſe to an immortal Life, in which 
conſiſts a perfect Reſurrection; according to this of 
Rom. vi. For Ciriſt riſing from the Dead dies no more. 
have faid, at leaſt of a per felt Reſurrection, to give 
to underſtand, that if it be a Queſtion of the Imperfect, 
ſeveral have aroſe before Chriſt, viz. the Son of the Wi- 
dow of Naim, the Daughter of the Ruler Jairus, and La- 


appears from the Scripture. a REY 

next Queſtion is, In what Manner Chrif roſe, 
whether with a true, entire, and glorious Body, reſerving, 
ntwithtanding, the apparent Cicatrices ? 


with the ſame Body he had before his Death, and not with 
- fantaſtical one. Becauſe if he had not roſe thus, his 
Neſunection had not been a true one; ſince a true Re- 
urrection is nothing elſe but the Reunion of the ſame 
7 with the ſame Soul: For if the Body had been 
— the Reſurrection had only been . and 
n And Chriſt, to ſhow that he had roſe in his 
- laid to his Diſciples, Luke xxiv. Handle me, 
wo 455 for a Spirit bas not Fleſh and Bones, as ye ſee 
| anſwer to the ſecond Part, that Chriſt's B | 
Part, that s Body roſe en- 
ny his Reſurrection was 3 e 
0 E ao wre Glory, for it ſuffices that it was 


anſyer to the third Part, that the Body of Chrift roſe 
* 2 ü 8 i 
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Chriſt roſe glorious, 828 
2. Becauſe his Body had been humbled in his Paſſion, 


Well alk next, Vben Chriſt roſe from the Dead, and 
Dead? | : ; 3 
To the firſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, that Chrift 


preſly in the Paſſages above-quoted, that he roſe the 
eiſen the third Day, there can be no Doubt of it, ſince the 


Lanſwer to the ſecond Part, that Chriſt roſe the firſt of 


24745, whom Chriſt himſelf roſe before his Death, as it 


lorious; becauſe the Scripture witneſfes it expr fy, 


Pr 


following Reaſons, 5 | 

1. Becauſe the Reſurrection of Chrift is the Cauſe and 
Exemplary of our Refurrection, 1 Cor. xv. Therefore 
if the Saints are to riſe in a glorious Body, the Body of 


in his Death, and in his Sepulchre ; therefore it was con- 
venient it ſhould be exalred in his Reſurrectioon. 
3. Becauſe it was convenient that the Glory of the 


Soul of Chriſt, which, to accompliſh the Myſtery of our 
Redemption, had been eclipſed by his Paſſion and Death, 


ſhould after his Reſurrection appear with ſome Luſtre 
on his Body. $ „ 4 

It may be objected, that a glorified Body is incorrup- 
tible ; and that Chriſt's Body could not be incorruprible, 
ſince it was palpable. For what is palpable, ſays St. 


Gregory, Homil. 26. in Evang. muſt be corruptible , there- 


fore Chriſt's Body did not riſe glorious. Ws 
I anſwer, that though his Body was palpable, it had 


notwithſtanding ſomething above the common Condi- 
tion of a human Body, whereby it was render'd incor- 


ruptible, viz. a Redundancy of Glory on his Body, ac- 


cording to the Sentiment of St. Auguſtin, who fays, 
Epiſt. 56. that God has made the Soul of ſo potent a Na- 
ture, that from the Plenitude of its Bealitude, reflects on 
the Body a Plenitude of Health, 1. e. of Incorruption ; 


whence St. Gregory ſays, that the Body of Chriſt, after 


his Reſurrection, was of the ſame Nature, but of another 


Glory, 


I anſwer to the fourth Part, that tbe Body of Chrif, 
though it roſe glorious, roſe, notwithſtanding, wiih the 
Cicatrices of the Wounds; and that it was convenient it 
ſhould riſe in that Manner. p 
That be roſe with the Cicatrices of the Wounds be re- 


ceived in his Paſſions, appears from the Scripture, John xx. 
where Chriſt ſays to St. Thomas, reach hither thy Finger, 


and behold my Hands; and reach hither thy Hand, and : 


thruſt it into my Side. 


That it was convenient Chriſt ſhould riſe with the afore- 
ſaid Cicatrices, is evident from five Reaſons, 1. That 


Chriſt ſhould be hence glorified : For the venerable Bede 


ſays, on the laſt Chapter of St. Luke, that Chriſt did 
not preſerve his Cicatrices out of an Impoſlibility of 


curing them, but wore them in perpetual Remembrance 


of the Victory he had gained. 2. To firengthen the 


Heart of his Diſciples in the Faith of his Reſurrection. 


3. To be heard always of his Father, when he ſhould 
plead for us, by ſhewing what Kind of Death he had 


ſuffered for us. 4. That by his Death he ſhould inſi- 


nuate to thoſe he had redeemed, what he had done to 


accompliſh their Redemption, to excite them thereby to 


ſuffer ſomething patiently in their Turn. 5. To con- 


vince his Enemies that they are juſtly condemned. 
Notwithſtanding what is ſaid, 1 Cor. xv. that the Dead 


ſhall riſe incorruptible; becauſe thoſe Cicatrices do not 
import any Imperfection, or Defect ; but are rather an 


Increaſe of Glory; ſince they are the Marks of Power. 


We'll aſk next, If Chrift's Reſurrection be the Cauſe of 


ours, and of our Salvation? | 


I 0o the firſt Part of this Queſtion, I anſwer, that 
Cpriſt's Reſurrection is the Cauſe and Exemplary of the Re- 


ſurrection of Bodies; becauſe it has an effective inſtru- 


mental Power, and acts by the Power of the Divinity; 
To the firſt Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, that Chris roſe 


and becauſe what is firſt in any Gender is a Rule for the 
others; but Chriſt's Reſurrection is the firſt in the Gen- 


der of a perfect Reſurrection; according to this of the 


Apoſtle, 1 Cor. xv. But now is Chriſt riſen from the Dead, 
and become the firſt Fruits of them that ſlept. For ſince by 
Man came Death, by Man came alſo the Reſurrection of 
the Dead; becauſe the Word of God is the Principle of 
the human Vivification; according to what himſelf ſays, 
John v. For as the Father raiſes up the Dead and quickeneth 
them, even ſo the Son quickneth whom he will, 


To this it may be objected, that if Chriſt's Reſurrec- 


tion was the Cauſe of ours, it would be either a meritorious 
or an efficient, or an exemplary Cauſe ; but it is neither, 
1. Becauſe Chrift was no longer in the Way, and there- 


fore could not merit, ſince none but thoſe who are on 


their Journey through this World can merit. 2. Becauſe 
DR | _ Chriſt's 
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hilip. iii. Who ſhall change our vile Body, that it may be 
faſhioned like unto his glorious Body. And for the three 
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Chriſt's Reſurrection had neither a corporal nor ſpiritual 
Contact to the Dead: Not a corporal one, becauſe of 
the Diſtance of the Place, and Time; nor a ſpiritual 
Contact by Faith and Charity, ſince the Pagans will riſe 
from the Dead; whence it can in no Manner be ſaid the 
efficient Cauſe of our Reſurrection. 3. Becauſe God does 
not want to raiſe the Dead, to look on an Exemplary 
placed ad extra; therefore the Reſurrection of Chriſt was 
not the exemplary Cauſe of our Reſurrection; and there- 
fore, Oc. | -” | 

1 anſwer, that Chriſt's Reſurrection is not, properly 
ſpeaking, the meritorious Cauſe of ours; but that it is. 
notwithſtanding its efficient and exemplary Cauſe. 

1. It is its efficient Cauſe, .becauſe Chriſt's Humanity, 
according to which he roſe from the Dead, is the Inſtru 
ment of the Divinity, and operates with his Power ; for 
to that Virtue belongs the Quickning of the Dead. 

But how can it be underſtood, ſay you, that that ſame 
Virtue extends itſelf as well towards the Reſurrection of the 
Bad, as towards that of the Good? 

To which I anſwer, that it can be eaſily underſtood, 
if we conſider that the primary Cauſe of the human Re- 


ſurrection is the divine Juſtice ; from which Chriſt, as 
the Son of Man, has the Power to adminiſter Judgment; 


fince all Men, good and bad, without Diſtinction, are 
ſubmitted to Chriſt's Judgment. 


2. The Reſurrection of Chriſt is the exemplary Cauſe 


of ours ; becauſe what is moſt perfect, is the Original of 
what is leſs perfect in its Manner; but Chriſt's Reſur- 
rection is moſt perfect; therefore it is the Original of 


our Reſurrection, not that God wants an Original, but 


becauſe it is neceſſary that on our Part we ſhould be con- 
form to Chriſt's Reſurrection; according to this of Phil. iii. 


M do ſhall change our vile Body that it may be faſhioned like 


unto his glorious Body. | 


Note, That I muſt reſolve in this Place ſome ſmall Que- | 
ſtions relating to the Manifeſtation of Chriſt's Re- 


. + | . 
It is aſked, 1. If Chriſt's Reſurrection was preſently 


manifeſted, or muſt have been manifeſted to all, or only 


to ſome particular Perſons ?%>9£o 


I anſwer, that it was not preſently manifeſted to 
all without Diſtinction, but only to ſome certain Per- 
- ſons ſelected for that Purpoſe ; that by them it ſhould 


be manifeſted to others; according to this of As x. 
Him God raiſed up the third Day, and ſhewed him openly, 


not to all the People, but unto Witneſſes choſen before 
of God. . | | | | 


I anſwer, 2. That it was convenient that Chriſt's 


Reſurrection ſhould be manifeſted at firſt, but to 


thoſe only choſen of God, and by them to others, 
becauſe this Manner of acting in the Manifeſtation of 
ſupernatural Things is common to God, in the Senti- 
ment of St. Devts, lib. de celeſt. hierarch. c. 1. This is, 
ſays he, the Law divinely inſtituted, that they ſhould be 
immediately revealed to Superiors, and by their Means 

\ communicated to Inferiors ; as it appears in the CEcono- 
my eſtabliſhed among the celeſtial Intelligences. | 


It may be aſked, 2. F Chrif roſe in the Abſence of 


his Diſciples, and whether it was convenient he ſhould 
riſe in the Abſence of all his Diſciples ? | 
I anſwer, 1. That Chriſt aroſe from the Dead in the 
Abſence of all his Diſciples, becauſe we read in the 
laſt Chapter of St. Mark, that Mary Magdalen came 
firſt to the Sepulchre, and learned from the Angel 
that he was riſen from the Dead. | | 
I anſwer, 2. That it was convenient Chrif ſhould riſe 
in the Abſence of his Diſciples , becauſe, in that he ob- 
ſerved the Order which God had eſtabliſhed, which is, 
that what was above Man's Apprehenſion, ſhould be 
revealed to them by Angels; according to St. Denis, 
de celeſt. Hierarch. c. 4. and it is certain that Chriſt 
riſing from the Dead, did not return to a Life com- 
monly known to Men, but to an immortal Life, and 
conform to God; according to this of Rom. vi. 
For that he lives to Cod; therefore Chriſt's Reſurrec- 
tion ſhould not have been immediately ſeen by Men. 


It may be objected to this, that it was convenient 2 
thoſe ſhould ſee Chriſt's Reſurrection who were to 


witneſs it; according to this of As iv. And with great 


| Poxyer gave the Apoſtles witneſs of the Reſurrettion of. 
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into Heaven. 


the Lord Jeſus; therefore i 
"Y Xe the Reſurrection. 
anſwer, that the Apoſtles could teſtif ns 
Reſurrection as Eye- witneſſes, becauſe 90 1817 
— him Om they knew to be dead. e 
t may be aſked, 3. If Chris 2 „ N. 
ples in another Form ; 4 : ee Diſei- 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmativ 
Scripture witneſſes it expreſly, Mark =o. = 
He appeared in another Form to two of then; bl a 
walked, &c. Though rotwithitanding we mu 2 
ay that Chriit's Apparition was fiir; | 
Chriſt does not Fre e becauſe 
It may be aſked, 4. If, and how lone Chri | 
with his Diſciples, and must have — 5 e 
3 I aniwer, 1. That Chriſt converſed ſometimes wi 
his Diſciples after his Reſurrection; which we * 
from the firſt Chapter of the A#s of the Apoſtles mw 
I anſwer, 2. That his Converſation with them 
not continual z becauſe it is faid, John xx. thar an 
Days afterwards he appeared to his Diſciples. i 
I anſwer, 3. That Cariſt ought not to have converſe | 
continually with his Diſciples, left he ſhould appeart 
have returned to the ſame Life he had before, whene 
he fays to them, Luke xxiv. Theſe are the Words which 
1 ſpake unto you while J was yet with you, i, e 5 
the venerable Bede obſerves, while I was in the fan 


t Was convenient they 


mortal Fleſb you are in. 


Note, alſo, That from this ll paſs to Clif" Aterfur 


My firſt Queſtion, on this Subject, is, I/, and 
ing to what Nature Chriſt aſcended into boy N 
ther it was convenient he ſhould aſcend into Heaven * © 
To the firſt Part of this Queſtion, . I anſwer, that 


| Chris .aſcended truly into Heaven. Becauſe Chriſt him- 
ſelf witneſſes it, John xx. in theſe Words: 7 aſcend uni 
my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God. 


And we read Mark xvi. So then after the Lord bad ſpoken 
unto them, he was received up into Heaven, aud ſat on 
the right Hand of God. 1 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that Chriſt aſcended in 
Heaven according to his hnman Nature, and not according 


to the divine, though he aſcended into it by a divine Virtu, 
Becauſe he aſcended according to that Nature, to which 


it belongs to aſcend ; but it only belongs to the human 
Nature to aſcend, not to the divine; becauſe the divine 


Nature, as well in itſelf as from itſelf, is exalted in ſuch 
a Manner that it cannot be raiſed higher; and becauſe 
the Aſcenſion into Heaven imports a local Motion, 


which is not at all agreeable to the divine Nature. 

I have ſaid, though he aſcended by a divine Virtue, 
becauſe Chriſt did not aſcend into Heaven by the Virtue 
of his Humanity. Whence St. Auguſtin, Serm. de aſcenſ. 
Dom. which is the 176 in Order, ſays, that what he was 
crucified in was from us, and from him that he aſcended 
In this Senſe St. Thomas ſays, that it can 
be ſaid that Chriſt aſcended into Heaven according to 
his divine Nature. TE | 


To the third Part of the Queſtion, I anſwer, that it 


was convenient Chriſt ſhould aſcend into Heaven. Becauſe 
it was convenient that he ſhould be in a Place propor- 


| tioned to the Condition, and to the immortal and in- 
corruptible Life he began after his Reſurrection : There- 
fore it was convenient he ſhould aſcend into Heaven, 


ſince the Place inhabited by us Mortals is not propor- 
tioned, its being a Place of Generation and Corruption. 
This Sentiment is confirmed, from that Chriſt aſcend- 


ing into Heaven has not entirely abandoned us, ſince 
he is always preſent to us by his Divinity, according to 


this of the laſt Chapter of St. Matthew, 1 am with you 
always, even unto the End of the World. For, notwith- 
ſtanding by his Aſcenſion the Faithful have been de- 
prived of his corporal Preſence, it ſuffices that we can 
ſay that he has not entirely abandoned us. —_ 
Our next Queſtion is, F and in what Senſe Chriſt cal 
be ſaid to have aſcended into Heaven by his proper Virtue? 


Note, 1. That we can conſider two Virtues in Chriſt, 
anſwering to his two Natures, viz. one divine, an 
the other human. | 


Note, 2. That the human Virtue can be conſidered el 


— 


ing from na 
ther as purely natural, and proceeding r 
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pincpes of 4s 3 Virtue of Glory ditäer in Chin 
c 
+ it is aſked here, if Chriſt not only aſcend- 


* b 1 — by his proper Virtue, in that Senſe 


\ded by his human Virtue, if not natural, 
1 . en which is faid of Glory? 


| anſwer; 1. That in that Senſe Chrif? can be ſaid to 


into Heaven by his proper Virtue, becauſe he 
have aftendes divine Virtue. This Anſwer: wants no 


aſcended tion, ſince i from what we h 
tion, ſince it appears from what we have 
_— this Subject, 4 the divine Virtue per- 


rained no leſs to Chriſt, than the human Virtue, ſince he 
vas both God and Man. - \ 7 | | 

| 1 anſwer, 2. That Christ can be ſaid to have aſcended 
10 Heaven, by bis proper human Virtue, not the natural, 
but that of Glory. Not by a natural Virtue, becauſe 
ſuch an Aſcenſion ſurpaſſes that Virtue. But by hat of 
Glory, becauſe that Virtue was agreeable to it, derived 
from nis blefſed Soul to his Body, by which Virtue, the 
Body was inſtantly where the Soul wanted it to be. 


ended in two Manners into Heaven by his proper 
—_ 1 By a divine Virtue, and, 2. By the Virtue of 
a bleſſed and glorified Soul, moving the Body at 


Pleaſure. 


Hoh Ghoſt. | TB 


© Pllaſk, I chris promiſed his Diſciples to ſend them the 
Holy Ghoſt, and whether be accompliſhed his Promiſe, when, 
and how, and with what Circumſtances ? TT 


two Sorts of Miſſion in divine Things, one active, 


the Production of the divine Perſon we ſuppoſe ſent, 
with ſome Habitude of the ſame Perſon to ſome cer- 
tain Term, in which he begins to be in ſome new 
Manner, ſuch as he was not before. N 

2. That the Miſſion, eſpecially the paſſive, can be 
conſidered either as viſible or as inviſible; I'll explain 


ß belonging to it; theſe pre- obſerv'd, 
Lanſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, that Chrift 


vitnefſed in ſeveral Places of the Scripture, Jobn xiv. 
and ] will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you an- 
other Comforter; even the Spirit of Truth. Chap. xvi. If 
{go Pl ſend bim to you. ks 3 
1 anſwer to the ſecond Part, that Chriſt, fifty Days 
after bis Reſurreftion, and ten after his Aſcenſion, ſent 
the Holy Ghoſt e had promiſed, who came on the Diſciples 
while they were aſſembled together, and deſcended on them 
in the Manner of @ Wind, and under the Form of fiery 
Tongues, Becauſe we read that it happen'd thus, As ii. 
in theſe Words, And when the Day of Pentecoſt was fully 
come, they were all with one Accord in one Place, and ſud- 
uy there came a Sound from Heaven, as of a ruſhing 
mighty Wind, and it filled all the Houſe where they were 
= "g. nd there appeared unto them cloven Tongues, 
ite as of Fire, and it ſate upon each of them: And they 
were all flled with the Holy Ghoſt, and began to ſpeak ſe- 


wy Languages, as the Spirit gave them Utterance. 


er of the Holy Ghoſt, Ny be deſcended on the 

F nd Pentecoſt, in which a Feaſt was celebrated among 

” in Memory of the Promulgation of the Law on 
12 Aeg Days after that of Ahe Paſſover ? 

8 Wer that this happened to inlinuate, that Chriſt was 

of Gl Print his Lay on the Mind of Men, i. e. the Law 

g, ace he had preached, the old Law being but the 


Sure thereof; whence it happen'd, that the ſame Day 


an e old one was gi "IS 
2 55 given, the new was promulgated, tho 

y Wer wg: Manner ; for the old Law was ad, 
tt, of Bear under and Lightenings, becauſe it was a Law 

and ho, threatning Death; was promulgated on Mount 


Tm * Styen on two Tables of Stone, becauſe given 
ut; n ee whoſe Hearts were harder than Stones; 
, COn r of ® o - 
Sweetneſ, ry» the new Law. was imprinted with 


on the carnal Hearts of Men. 
Vor. II. | 
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chat he aſcended by his divine Virtue ; but likewiſe 


From what I have ſaid it may be inferr'd, that Chriſt : 


Note here, in few Words, that there can be. conſidered - 


and the other paſſive. The active is nothing elſe but 


both Miſſions in my Treatiſe of the Trinity, as proper- 


© May be aſked with Regard to the Manner and Cir- 
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It is aſked, 2. Why the Holy Ghoſt cdim fo fudlenb. 


I T ariſwer, that he deſcended in that Manner, to give 


us to underſtand, that the 685 Ghoſt viſits. us when he 
leafes, and not when we pleaſe, and therefore we ſhould 
e always pfepar'd to receive him. The Reaſon.why he 
bloweth when he pleaſes, John iii. becauſe he blowweth 
of 4 pure Mercy. A 70 | . 1 
It is aſked, 3. Why be tame in Manner of Wind, and 
even of 4 violent dne, and with Noiſe? © 
I anſwer, t. That the Holy Ghoſt came in the Manner 
of Wind, to give to underſtand, that as Wind cools: and 
ſeparates the Corn from the Straw ; likewiſe the Holy 
Ghoſt temperates the Heat of our Concupiſcence, and 
purifies our Soul of the leaſt Sin and Imperfection. 
I anſwer, 2. That that Wind was vehement; becauſe 
the Holy Ghoſt wanted to fignify thereby, with what 
Zeal we ſhould apply ourſelves to the Practice of all 
the Chriſtian Virtues; to which he does not force nor 
neceſſitate our Will, but only attracts it with Sweetneſs, 
that it may conſent freely. For a Man excited by di- 


vine Inſpiration, is like a Ship on the Sea, which runs 


full fail towards the Place of its Deſtination. _ 

I anſwer, 3. That that Wind was with Noiſe, to give 
to 3 that the Holy Ghoſt operates great Mira- 
cles in the Ele&t, and by the Ele, which are heard 
throughout the whole World. 8 


It is aſked, 4. Why it is ſaid, that that Wind filled the 


' Note, That from this I'll paſs to the Miſſion of the : Houſe where the Diſciples were aſſembled 


I anſwer, that it is faid for ſeveral Reaſons, 1. To 
give to underſtand, that the Holy Ghoſt gives the Gtace 
with a far greater Plenitude in the new Law, than he 
uſed to give it in the old one. 2. That the Holy Ghoſt 
deſcending into our Soul, fills all its Faculties. 
It is aſked, 5. Why the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in Form of 
Tr TC RET 5 
I anſwer, that he deſcended in that Form to ſignify, 
that as the Tongue makes a Difference between Sweet- 
neſs and Bitterneſs, likewiſe by him we make a Difference 
between Good and Evil. 8 
It is aſked, 6. Why thoſe Tongues were fiety? 
I anſwer, that this happen'd for ſeveral Reaſons, but 
more particularly to give to underſtand, that as Fire has 
the Faculty to purify, to light, to heat, to aſcend up- 
wards, to unite itſelf, and to transform into itſelf, all it 
is united with; likewiſe the Holy Ghoſt produces all 


| | thoſe Effects in our Soul. For 1. It purifies it, by con- 
promiſed bis Diſciples to ſend them the Holy Gbaſt; becauſe 


ſuming all its Imperfections. 2. He illuminates our Un- 
derſtanding, that it may be more certain of the Truth, 
than if we were to ſee it with our Eyes. 3. He inflames 
our Heart with the Fire of Charity towards God and 


our Neighbours. 4. He raiſes our Heart from the Earth, 


that our Converſation may be in Heaven. 5. He unites 
himſelf ſo intimately with our Soul, and unites it ſo 
intimately with him, that it is but one ſame Spirit 
A 15 „ ED 
We'll aſk next, Which were the Motives, and the Ed 
of the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt ? ce oe „ 

I anſwer, 1. That there were three principal Motives 
of the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. 55 


Ih he firſt Motive is taken from the infinite Charity of 
the Father, which as it had excited him to ſend his only 


Son to be our Redeemer, Jobn ii. it likewiſe excited 
him to ſend the Holy Ghoſt to ſanctify our Souls. 
The ſecond is taken from the Merits of Chriſt, who 
by his Paſſian and Death obtained us that Gift. 
The third is taken from our Miſeries and Wants, 
which moved the Father to ſend us the Holy Ghoſt. _ 
I anſwer, 2. That the Holy Ghoſt was ſent by the 
Father and the Son, particularly for theſe Ends, 1. To 
be our Protector, Advocate, and Comforter, after Chriſt, 
2. To be our Matter and Doctor after Chriſt, 3. To 
let the Apoſtles know, inwardly, what Chriſt was, that 
they ſhould afterwards witneſs it to the whole World. 


4. To reprimand the World for their Sins. 


1. That he was ſent to be our Protector, Advocate, 
Sc. after Chriſt, Chriſt himſelf witneſſes it by his Pro- 
miſe, Jobn xiv. PII pray the Father, and he'll ſend you 
another Comforter, i. e. another Protector, who will be 
always ready to aſſiſt you in your Neceſſities. A Con- 
ſolator, who will relieve you in your Afffictions; and an 
Advocate who will intercede for you. 

2. That he was ſent to be our Maſter 


and Doctor, 
XXX 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt hinaſelf witneſſes it likewiſe, when he ſays, 
Jobn xiv. and xvi. When that Spirit ſhall come whom my 
Father will ſend in my. Name, bell teach you all Truth; at 
leaſt all that's neceſſary for your Perfection and Salvation. 

3. That he was ſent fo witneſs inwardly to the Apoſtles 
what Chrif was, that they ſhould afterwards witneſs it 10 
the whole World, is evident from that the Holy Gheſt 
was ſent to teach, and to bear the ſame Teſtimony 
which Chriſt had bore of himſelf, while he converſed 
with them, and they ſhould be ſo well convinced of the 
Truth as to be ready to ſuffer all Sorts of Torments, 
and even die in its Defence. | We 

4. That he came to reprimand the Warld of their Sins, 
is witneſſed by the Scripture, John xvi. And when he is 
come he will reprove the World of Sin, and of Juſtice, and 
of Fudgment, i. e. He will cauſe.that the Apoſtles, and all 
thoſe on whom he ſhall deſcend, ſhall reprove the World, 
1. Of Sin, or of that they do not receive his Faith, nor 
obſerve his Law. 2. They'll reprove of Juſtice, i. e. 
bearing Teſtimony of the Life and Doctrine of Chriſt, 
and of the Holineſs of his Law, 3. Laſtly, of Judg- 
ment, ſhewing Man what Sentence Chriſt pronounces 
againſt Sin, and againſt the Devil. | 


Note, That I'll conclude this Treatiſe by ſome Obſer⸗ 


vations on the general Reſurrection of the Body, and 
on the Univerſal Judgment. RF ab 


PII aſk, firſt, If there is to be a general Reſurrection of 
the Bodies before the univerſal Fudgment, how, and when 


it will bappen? 


Jo the firſt Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, that there N 


is to be a general Reſurrection of the Bodies before the uni- 
verſal Judgment, i. e. of all Men, as well of the Elects as 
of the Reprobates, _ gr M 
I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz. that there is 10 
be a general Reſurrection of the Bodies, &c. By the Scrip- 
ture and by Reaſon, | Pee ls 7 

By the Scripture, Job xix. For I know that my Redeemer 


 liveth, and that I am io riſe from the Earth, and to be 


environed with my in. 
to their Chief; but Chriſt who is our Chief, roſe from 
the Dead and lived, therefore we muſt riſe from the 

Id and ive... EE. „„ 
I prove the ſecond Part of the Anſwer, viz. that the 
Reſurrection will be of all Men, good and bad, without 
Diſtinction. By the Scripture, John v. All that are dead 
ſhall bear the Voice of the Son of God, and ſhall come forth; 
they that have done Good unto the Reſurrettion of Life ; 
and they that have done Evil unto the Reſurrection of 
Damnation. 1 5 

To the ſecond Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, that he 
general Reſurrection is to be ſupernatural, becauſe it is 


not to be made according to Nature, a Regreſs from the 


Privation to the Habit; but Death is the Privation of 
Life: Therefore the Reſurrection, which conſiſts in the 
Return from Death to Life, is not natural, but abſolutely 
ſupernatural and miraculouns. Sn 
From what I have ſaid it may be inferred, that the ge- 
neral Reſurrection is to be attributed to God, accordin 
to this of 1 Theſſ. iv. For the Lord himſelf ſhall deſcend 
with a Shout, with the Voice of the Archangel, and with the 


| Trumpet of God. By that Trumpet St. Thomas under- 


ſtood the Voice of the Son of God, mentioned John v. 
which notwithſtanding does not hinder, as the ſame 
Doctor obſerves, but he may uſe the Miniſtry of Angels, 


in thoſe Things which are to be as Preparations to the 


Reſurrection. Hence it appears, that as the Soul was 
immediately created of God, it will be likewiſe imme- 
diately re-united to the Body by him. | 

It may be inferred, 2. That the Reſurrection preciſely 
conſidered, as the Union of the Soul with the Body, is 


to be made in an Inſtant; which is inſinuated, 1 Cor. xv. 
We ſhall all riſe, in a Moment, in the twinkling of an 
Eye, at the laſt Trumpet, &c. and the Reaſon is, that 


God is to make uſe then of his infinite Virtue ; but ſuc- 
ceſſively it is to be made, as to what belongs to the Mi- 
niſtry of the Angels, ſo quickly, that the Time will be 
:mperceptible : Ezekiel inſinuates that Succeſſion, Chap. 
xxxvii. And the Bones, ſays he, came together, Bone by 
Bone. And when I beheld, lo, the Sinews and the Fleſh 

ame up upon them, and the Skin covered them above, and 


"mM "we 10 Breath in hm. 
anſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion. 
certain that the general Nara r ox th 
of the World; but that it is not certain whey tha; 2 
of oor eee enn oo COPY. re 
That the general Reſurreftion is to be at 
the World, is inferred from theſe Words of Job, c. xiy 


So Man lies down, and riſes not, till the' Heavens be no 


more, they ſball nos awake i nor be raiſed . 
Sleep. Here we muſt obſerve two Tings r mtv 
that Sleep, muſt be underſtood the Sleep of Dead, 
2. That the Heavens are not to be. de wh 


ſtroyed in 
Manner Fob ; | : the 
er ; Fo | underſtands it, but at the End of the 


that 17 1 


That it is not certain when that End of the ri 15 ty 


be: We learn it from the Scripture, Matt, xxiv 
1 is es mat it en from the Angels, and hears 
poſtles, tho” t new more of their divine 5 
Secrets than any Body elſe. e 
Our next Queſtion on this Subject is, If the Bodies, 
the Good and of the Bad are to riſe entire, . with 414 
was of the Truth of human Nature; likewiſe at what Ave 
and in what Sex they are to riſe? | 
I anſwer to the firſt Part of this Queſtion, th; the 
Bodies are to riſe entire, and with all their Members. 


either. becauſe they are perfect Works of God, or be. 


cauſe the other Members are much more of the Truth of 
human Nature than the Hair; but the Hair is to be re. 
ſtored in the Reſurrection, according to St. Luke xi, Ny 
one Hair of your Head ſhall periſh; therefore, 69. | 
I anſwer to the ſecond Part, that we'll all riſe Jung; 
according to the Apoſtle, Epbeſ. iv. Till we all chne in 
a perfect Man, and in the Meaſure of the Plenitude of 
Chriſt's Age; but Chriſt roſe in a youthful Age, a 
St. Auguſtin teaches it, lib. 22. de civit. c. 15. therefore 
we'll riſe in that Age. Which Sentiment I confirm by 
this Obſervation, that as Man was created without any 
Defect of Nature, likewiſe the human Nature will rife 
without any Defect; becauſe God's Works are perfect as 


| | 1 well in the Reſurrection as in the Creation. 
By Reaſon, becauſe the Members muſt be conform 


It may be aſked perhaps, If it would not be more con- 
venient Man fhould riſe in an old Age, which is far mar: 
venerable and more worthy of Reſpecs s 

Which I anſwer in the Negative, becauſe that Age 
does not borrow its Venerability from the Condition of 
the Body, which is then attended with ſeveral Defects, 
but from the Wiſdom of the Soul, which is ſuppoſed 
acquired by a long Experience, But the Elects will 
claim the Reſpect due to old Age, by the Plenitude of 
the divine Wiſdom their Soul will be inebriated with, 

I anſwer to the third Part of this Queſtion, that every one 
ſhall riſe according to their Sex ; becauſe God will repair 
in Man in the Reſurrection, what he made him in the 
Creation; but in the Creation he made him Male and 
Female; therefore he'll repair both Sexes in the Reſur 
rection, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 22. de civit. c. 17, 
Thoſe think better, who believe that both Sexes will riſe. 

We'll aſk next, If in the riſen Bodies of the Eledt wi 


ze thoſe Perfettions, viz. Impaſibility, Subtilly, gilt 
g and Light, and which? 8 Oe | 


Note, 1. That the Name of Perfection can be conſidere! 
in two Manners, 1. In general, for any Perfectio, 
either of the Soul or of the Body; as well natural 

ſupernatural ; in that Manner the Quickneſs of the 
Genius, the Vivacity of Memory, Beauty, Science, 
Grace, and all the Virtues either infuſed or acquires, 

are called Perfections. 2. In a more ſtrict Senſe, 19! 

the Perfections acquired by Art, as Fencing, R 
. Ty — 
2. It is eafilyinferred from what I have faid, ti 
it is Queſtion here of the Perfections of a glorio 
Body, flowing from the Soul; and that is aſked 
a glorious Body has thoſe four Perfections, vi. Impaþ* 

bility, Agility, Qictneſs, and Light ; which pgs 
Il anſwer by explaining thoſe four Perfections in tt: 
following Orc. 


I anſwer, 1. That the Bodies of the Elelt will be inp 
Able; becauſe there will be in them a certain uüßemmn, 
Quality, flowing from the bleſſed Soul, inherent * 
lorious Body, and excluding from it all corrupt n 
By Whence it is not without Reaſon that the Apo 0 


the End of 


py. yg — — — — . 1 i.! ]ð?1] > ah l Lat * 


7 


| 8. 1 Cor. xv. that the Body ſown in er 
" ſhall riſe in Incorruption; and that ſown in Weak- 


neſs ſhall riſe in SO. 


ith Regard to the Impaſſibility of 
It may ” . PA is to be tal in all | 
the wy 1 anſwer, that it 18 to be equal in all, if it 
| e ad in itſelf; for thus conſider*d, it imports 
be CO Privation, or Negation, which will be equal in 
on| 5 : conſider'd according to the Cauſe, it is not to 
all: "al. the Reaſon. of this is, becauſe its Courſe is 
be eg 'horiry of the Soul over the Body, which proceeds 
the 7 the Soul itſelf enjoys God without Mutation, 
5 chat Fruition wa be greater in one than in the 
fore, WC. | 

ow 25 W 2. Whether the Impaſſibility excludes 
Senſation in actu, from the glorious Bodies? | 


To which I anſwer in the Negative; becauſe, ac- 


f ifotle, lib. 1. de anim. text, 19. the Ani- 
cording a dn, | by the Senſation = Motion, 
om, the Inanimated; but there is a Motion in au in 
4 Bleſſed: T herefore there will be in them a Senſation 
15 an, whence it is ſaid, Rev. 1. All Eyes ſhall ſee bim 

From this Anſwer it is inferred, that it is very pro- 
bable, that after the Reſurrection, there will be, in the 
Bleſſed, all the Senſes in altu; becauſe the Power join- 
ed with the Action is more perfect, than when it is not 


coined ; therefore as human Nature is to be in the 
reateſt Perfection, in the Bleſſed, it follows hence, that 


all the Senſes will be in actu in them. | 
Ianſwer, 2. That here will be likewiſe, in a glorious 
Body, after the Reſurreftion, that Perfection called Subtil- 


ty; becauſe, in a glorious Body, there will be a ſuper- 
mund Qual flowing from the bleſſed Soul on the 
Body, and rendering it penetrative of another Body, 
and co-exiſting with it in the ſame Place; therefore 


there will be in it a Subtilty which conſiſts in that afore- 
faid Quality, All which is inſinuated by the Apoſtle, 
1 Cor, xv. where he ſays, that that Body which is ſown 
animal ſhall riſe ſpiritual; not that in fact it will be 
changed into ſomething ſpiritual, but into ſomething, 
in ſome meaſure ſemblable to a Spirit, becauſe it will 


| ſurpaſs all kind of corporeal Subtilty, _ 


Prom this Anſwer, may be learned the Reaſon why 
Chriſt entered into the Room where the Diſciples were 
aſſembled, though the Doors were ſhut, Sc. 5 

It may be aſked, If that Subtiliy renders a glorious 


Body impalpable? Which I anſwer in the Negative; 


becauſe after his Reſurrection Chriſt's Body was ſtill 
palpable, as Chriſt himſelf inſinuates it in the laſt Chap- 
ter of St. Luke, Feel and ſee, for @ Spirit hath neither 
Heß nor Bones, Whence St. Gregory, lib. 14. moral. 


c. 19. ſays, that Eutyches had erred, in that he pretended 
that our Body after the Reſurrection ſhould be im- 


palpable, . | 
It may be aſked, 2. If 4 Bleſſed has in his Power to 

Pinder a glorious Body from being felt by another glorious 

Boch? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative ; becauſe that 


belongs to it from a divine Virtue. 
Lanſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion, that there 
will be in the glorious Bodies that Perfection called Agility; 
becauſe in them there will be a ſupernatural Quality 
flowing from the blefſed Soul on the Body, and render- 
ng it mobile with Celerity in all the Difference of Poſi- 
uons z according to this of Ja. xl. They'll take the Wings 
of Eagles and will fy. But though a glorious Body is to 
move with that Celerity, we muſt not imagine. that its 
lotion is to be made in an Inſtant, otherwiſe the Body 
moved would be at t 
nich, and in the Term to which, and in all the inter- 
mediate Places, which cannot be ſaid, ſince Motion im- 
ports a Succeſſion ; therefore, Sc. 5 
| 1 7 ue, with Regard to the aforeſaid Agi- 
: mT uf TY Bodies would be moved thereby without 
kture inſinuates it, Ia. xl. They ſhall run and not be 
as and they ſhall walk and not faint. St. Gregory, 
bey 84. lays, that they ſhall run within God, wherever 
Ide ſent. Whence conſequently, thoſe who are to run 


vill not be deprived of the beatifick Viſion, 


anſwer to the fourth Part of th 
e Queſtion, that in 
the riſen Bodies there w es | 


fre will be 


ill be a Radiancy ; becauſe in them 
a ſupernatural Quality flowing from the 


the Organs. Hae | * 
I anſwer, 2. That the Bodies of the Damned are to be 
uncorruptible; becauſe the Scripture inſinuates it, Rev. ix. 


he ſame Inſtant, in the Term from 


nſwer in the Affirmative ; becauſe the 


Soul on the Body, which wilt render it luminous dnd 
diaphan, like a fine Glaſs, whereby will be ſeems the 
marvellous Harmony ſubſiſting between the inward Parts 
of the Body. It is by reaſon of this Perfection, the 
Seripture ſays, that the Juſt ſhall ſhine lite the dun in the 


| Kingdom of their Falber. 


It can be infented, 1. From what 1 have ſaid of this 
Perfection, that where there will be à greater Glory of 
the Soul, there will be a greater Radiancy of the Body; 
and thus the Glory of the Soul will be known iti the 
glorious Body; as the Colour of a Body contained in a 
Glaſs Veſſel is eaſily ſeen through it. on. Jr 

2. That the Glory of a Body will not deprive it of its 
Nature, but rather perfect it: Whence the Colour due 
to a Body according to the Nature of its Parts ſhall re- 
main in it, though with the Addition of the Radiancy 
of the Soul. e ee ad ee ee 

Our next Queſtion. is, 1f the Bodies of the Reprobates 
ſhall riſe with their Defefts, and with Paſſibility and Cor- 

To the firſt Part of this Queſtion I anſwer, that ſome 
Defetts ſhall remain in the riſen Bodies of the Reprobates, 
but not all. Yo OE 

Some of their Defelis ſhall remain, at leaſt thoſe De- 
fects which proceed naturally in a human Body from 
natural Principles; ſuch as Ponderoſity, Paſſibility and 
the like. Notwithſtanding this, 1 Cor. xv. That the 


Dead ſhall riſe uncorruptible ; for it muſt be only under- 5 
ſtood that they'll riſe without any Diminution of their 


Members, leſt there ſhould be ſomething in the Repro- 
bates which could hinder in them the Senſe of the Tor- 
ments, or at leaſt hinder the Pain from being univerſal 
in the Body, in which it would not be univerſal if a 
Member was wanted. ab r 
All the Defe&s will not remain in ibem; becauſe thoſe 


will not remain in them which proceeded only from Cor- 
ruption, and Debility of Nature, or of the natural Prin- 


ciples, ſuch as all Sorts of Diſeaſes, Sc. For if there was 
in them ſome Diſeaſe, it would hinder, or at leaſt diminiſh 
the Senſe of the Pain, inaſmuch as it would debilitate 


And in thoſe Days ſhall Men ſeek Death and ſhall not find 


it; and ſhall deſire to die, and Death ſhall flee from them. 


I prove this by Reaſon, becauſe Corruption is a cer- 


tain Specie of Mutation; but after the Reſurrection there 


will be no more Mutation, ſince the Principle of Motion 
will be wanted, viz, the Motion of the Heavens, which 
Philoſophers conſider as the firſt, Alterrative : Whence 
it is not ſurprizing if the Motion of the Heavens failing, 
the Corruption is alſo to ceaſe in the Bodies of the Dam- 
ned, though compoſed of Contraries. The Pagan Phi- 


loſophers have not known this Ceſſation of the Motion 


of the Heavens; whence it is not ſurprizing if they 
imagined that all Bodies compoſed of Contrary tends 
naturally towards Corruption. This ſerves to the divine 
Juſtice, that the Damned living perpetually, may be 
perpetually puniſhed. © ets big, 

I anſwer, 3. That the Bodies of the Damned will remain 
eternally paſſible, though they are never to be conſumed by 
the Fire; becaule it is ſo decreed by God, that the Body 

which has co-operated with the Soul towards committing 
Sin, thould be perpetually puniſhed with her, and conſe - 


quently remain paſſible. 


Note, That as the univerſal Judgment is to follow im- 
mediately the general Reſurrection; it is proper I 
ſhould give my Pupil Theologian fome Inſtructions 
with Regard to it, that he may be capable to confute 
thoſe who have the Impiety to deny both the Reſur- 
C , ²˙ 20 1 TEM HED 


My firſt Queſtion on this dreadful Subject is, I, and 
at what Time, and in what Place the univerſal Fudgment 
is to be; and whether in it, it will be argued by vocal Lo- 
cutton ? WE | bo 17157 
I anſwer to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, hat there 
will be an ae Tudgment, Becaufe the Scripture 
inſinuates it, by theſe Words of Chriſt, Mall. xii. The 
Men of Nineveb ſhall riſe in Judgment with this Genera- 
tion and ſhall condemn it. Likewile, John v. And ſpall 

come forth, they that have done Good, unto the Reſurrection 


of 


Ram 
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of Life; and they that have done Evil unto the Reſurrec- 
, Df STOR, nth - out ont LR 
L anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, that the 
Time of the univerſal Judgment is unknown. and uncertain.' 
Becaule the Scripture witneſſes it expreſly, Matt. xiii. in 
theſe Words, No Body knows of the Day or Hour, neither 
the Angels, nor the Son, except the Father,  — 

I 1 be aſked, In what Senſe the Son is ſaid not to 
know it ? I'll anſwer, that the Son is ſaid not to know it 
as Man, but not as God. | YIGLLL 8 

IJ ͤanſwer to the third Part of the Queſtion, that tho? 
we are not certain of the Place of the univerſal Judgment, it 
is notwithſtanding probable that it will be in the Valley of Je- 
hoſaphat. According to this, Joel iii. | Iwill alſo gather all 
Nations, and will bring them down into the Valley of Jebo- 
ſaphat, and will treat with them there. And becauſe it is 

robable, that in his ſecond Coming he'll deſcend into a 

lace near the Mount of Olives, whence he aſcended in- 
to Heaven, as it is inferred from this, A i. This ſame 

Feſus which is taken up from you into Heaven, ſhall ſo 
come, in like Manner as ye have ſeen him go into Heaven; 
but the Valley of 7ehoſaphat is very near the Mount of 
Olives : Therefore, Sc. = | 
lt may be objected, that the Valley of Jehoſaphat, is 


not ſufficient to contain fo innumerable a Multitude of 


Mien; therefore that it is not probable that the univer- 
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ſal Judgment is to be in that Valle rr, 
L anſwer, that it is very true, that the Valle 


wiſe than by a Miracle; Which Chrift ca 
that Occaſion. ee 
I anſwer to the fourth Part of the Oueſtion 1 
is very probable the univerſal Fudgment e 15 it 
tally, and not by a vocal Lotation. Becauſe if a vocal 1, 
cation was requir'd in the univerſal Judgment; «1; 
with Regard to the Diſcuſſion, or the Ac * 
Bad, and the Commendation of the Good, or with R 
gard to the different Sentences which are to be K 
nounced, it would take much more Time than is con 
nient, according to the Sentiment of St. Au 1 95 
lib. 20. de civit. c. 4. Therefore, &c, hn, 
This Sentiment of mine is confirm'd, 


Accuſation, Defence, Ec. is to be ma 7 Ut the 


de mentafty . 


therefore the Sentence which is to be agreeable to the 


Accuſation, Defence, Sc. is to be pronounced 

tally ; which I infer from this Paſſage, Rom. i The 
Conſcience alſo bearing witneſs, and their Thought; 11, 
mean <while accuſing, or elſe excuſing one another, In i 


Day when God ſhall judge the Secrets of M. 
Chriſt. ler obo ts of Men by Jiu 


I have faid very probable, to inſinuate thereby, that 


it is not certain of a phyſical Certitude, 


— 
— . 


the Obſervance of the religious Rites and Cere- 
mones, which the Fews had received immediately from 
Heaven. 35 $3809 | 


Note, That the compleat Syſtem of Judaiſm being con- 
tained in the Books of Moſes, which are in every 
Body's Hands; PFll content myſelf with giving here a 


Deſcription of the different Sets the antient Jews 


were divided into; and of their different Prin- 
ciples; and likewiſe of the different Sects of the 
modern Jews. 33 ] ĩðƷJ„ LL OPIRY LE TN 


Jiuddaiſin was antiently divided into ſeveral Sects; the 
principal whereof were the Phariſees, Sadducees, and 
Eſſenians. e | | 


The Sect of the PuaRISEESU (fo called, ſay ſome, be- 


_ cauſe ſeparated from the reſt by the Auſterity of their 


Life, by their profeſſing a greater Degreee of Holi- 
neſs, and more religious Obſervation of the Law) was 
formed in Judea, long before the Birth of Zeſus Chriſt; 
and had for Authors Sammai and Hillel, according to 
St. Jerom, in c. 8. Iſaiah, who ſpeaks of it on the 
Report of the Nazareans, without having examined it. 
The Auſterities of the Phariſees are almoſt incredible. 
They faſted the ſecond and fifth Day of the Week, 
and abſtain'd from the Uſe of Wine, and of all that 
had Life. They uſed to put Thorns at the Bottom of 
their Gowns, that in walking they ſhould prick their 
Legs. They laid on Boards two or three Feet broad, 
on which they put ſmall Stones to hinder them from 


| ſleeping long. They wore very hard Belts or Girdles; 


and mutilated themſelves to keep Continence. 

It is true, that all theſe Mortifications were not practi- 
ſed, either by all, or always. They not only paid the 
Tenth, they were obliged to by the Law of God; but 
paid beſides the Thirtieth, and Fiftieth of all their Fruits. 

They acquitted themſelves exactly of all the Sacri- 
fices commanded by the Law; and added to them 
ſeveral voluntary ones. Their Aſſiduity to Prayers 
was alſo marvellous; but their exceſſive Pride and 
Supineneſs, corrupted all thoſe good Actions, for they 
had no other View than to gain thereby the Reputa- 


tation of Saints, and render themſelves Maſters of the 


Minds of the People, who are always eaſier excited to 
Admiration and Reſpect, by an outward Appearance 
of Piety and Mortification, than by a ſolid Virtue, | 
In fact, they had acquir'd ſuch an Authority, ſays 
Joſepbus, lib. 17. de antiquit. c. 3. that the | laſt Kings 
of Judea were afraid to diſoblige them, and were often 
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up AIs M, is the Profeſſion of the Doctrine, and 


fees to maintain themſelves. They always requir'd the 
firſt Place in the publick Feaſts and Aſſemblies. It 
was offending them mortally, to refuſe to hear them 


as infallible Maſters. They had nothing elſe in their 


Mouths but the Law ob God, which they had en- 
tirely corrupted by their Traditions; and made uſe 
of its Authority only to diſguiſe their Ambition and A- 
varice, which were like the two Poles on which turn'd 
round all the Actions of their Life. 

For their Doctrine, at leaſt in the latter Days, it was 


mixed with ſtrange Errors; they attributed all Thing to 
Deſtiny, though they endeavour'd to reconcile it withte 


Freedom of the Actions of the human Will. They be 
lieved, with Pythagoras, the Tranſmigration of Souls; 
though they admitted it only for thoſe of a religion 
Life. — In the judiciary Aſtrology they followed al 
the Dreams of the Gentiles. St. Epiphanius obſerves, 
that they had changed all Greek Terms of that Art into 
Hebrew. ad 

The Sappucets boaſted of being deſcended from 
Sadoc; but St. Epiphanius will have them to have taken 
their Riſe from one Doſitheus, a Samaritan Seftary; 
and Tertullian is of the fame Opinion. St. Jerm, 
and other Authors add, that the Sadducees came nei 
the Samaritans in many Things ; particularly in th, 
that they allowed no Bouks of Scripture, but the fit 
Books of Moſes. Father Serrarius, a Jeſuit, has lb 
embraced this Opinion, as ſeeming to be ſupportel 
by the Authority of Joſephus. . But Joſephus ſays orf 
this, that they admitted all that was written, i. e. al 
the Books of Scripture ; intimating hereby, that tie) 
diſowned the unwritten Traditions of the Phariſes. 
In effect, St. Epiphanius is forced to own, that the dad 
ducees were Jews, not Samaritans; inaſmuch as they a 
ſiſted at the Worſhip and Sacrifices of the Temple & 
Feruſalem ; whereas the Samaritans ſacrificed on Mount 
Gerizim. _' | | 

The Sadducees denied the Exiſtence of ſpiritual SW 
ſtances, the Immortality of the Soul, and the Reſur- 


rection of the Bodies. They obſerved the Precep® } 


of the Law to enjoy the temporal Advantages " 
promiſed; and to avoid the Puniſhments 1t orde 

againſt the Tranſgreſſors. They rejected Fatality 0 
Fate, granting to Free-Will an abſolute Power to 8 
Good. Their Number was but ſmall; but theit (2 
lity made amends for it: For Joſephus ſays, tt the 
Perſons the moſt remarkable, either for their Wit ig 
their Rank, profeſſed that Doctrine. There Was 


y of Feboſe. 
Race, other. 
n operate on 
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cuſation of the 
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_ to make Uſe of the Miniſtry of the Phan. 


yen 
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exreen them and 
x4 the Phariſees 3 


nor ſo hemſelves ſo cruel Enemies of Jeſus Cbriſt. 


q ement, and avoided all Converſation 
licude "og ge devote themſelves more entirely to 
n Life. P liny, in his natural Hiſtory, 
the f ther, that living in a perfect Continence, and 
rg rw but of thoſe whom the Calamities of this 


Wee them into two Branches or Sects; 


ſeems likewiſe to have taken Notice 
de 5 dow of Eſſenians; and alſo Serrarius, 
ho has wrote very 1 5 on the Subject. The firſt 
a thoſe whom he calls Practici, and who lived in Com- 
N The ſecond thoſe called Theoretici, who lived 
4 Solitude, and led a Life of pure Contemplation.” He 
ad that Joſephus only makes mention of the firſt; 
ing untouched over the contemplative Kind, whom 
2 calls Therapente, and who were principally found 
"Mm 2 will have the Eſſenians the ſame with the an- 
tient Hafidim or Haſidei, thus called, according to Phils, 
from their ſingular Piety, Humility, and Devotion. 
Among theſe, Gale obſerves, it was that the Hebrew 
Philoſophy chiefly flouriſhed. «WS 376 
-  Porphiry.is very prolix in his Praiſes of the Eſſenians. 
He repreſents them as Deſpiſers of Pleaſure, Riches, 
Glory, and Delicacy, and ſtrenuous Retainers to Con- 
tinency, Auſterity, Study, &c. He adds, they decline 
Marriage, and adapt and educate other People's Chil- 
dren in Religion, and Philoſophy : They are all on a 
Level, hold every Thing in common, neither buy nor 
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of Patience, that Porphiry aſſures us, Flames, and Tor- 
; tures had not the leaſt Effect on them. They ſcorned 


would ſmile under. their Agonies, &c. As to their 
Learning, Philo, in his Treatiſe, that every good Man is 


acquiring of Virtue: . Phyſick they left to the Sophiſts 
and Diſputers, as judging it to tranſcend the human Fa- 

| culties ;-and applied themſelves wholly to Morality. 
| Euſebius holds, that the Eſſeni called Therapeutz, were 
| Chriſtians, -or. Jews converted by St. Mark. In ef- 
8 fc, St. Jerom ſays, that in the Time of that Apoſtle, 
the Faithful lived, as the Monks ſince have endeavour'd 
| to live, in a perfe Community. of Goods, which was 
the Cauſe that. among them no Body could call himſelf 
ĩ— ] AAA „ FOE 
But let it be how it will of theſe different Sentiments 
on the Zſenions, what ſurprizes me moſt is, that before 
Play, the Authors who have ſpoke of thoſe who 
profeſſed excellent Morals, have ſaid nothing at all of 
ole Eſenians, who ſhould have been as much known 
then as the Brachmans and the Gymnoſophiſtes, whom they 


10 3 Jeoſepbus ſpeaks. of them but in the Reign of 
dal. | G 2 0d; and Cardinal Baronius is ſurprized that in the 
y al Apel they are not mentioned with the Phariſees, Sad- 


ducees, and Herodians I am of Opinion, that it ma 
be eaſily anſwer'd, that this Sect bf the L 


ount Bb Eſſenians, ac- 

W to the Teſtimony of St. Epipbanius, was one of 
ab wn, our which had Courſe among the Samaritans, with 
esu riſer? the Ferps had no Commerce; ſo that as no Pha- 
cron ere found in Samaria, it is not ſurprizing if there 
© , Was ng Eſſenians in Jeruſalem.” . 3 


Belides theſe three 


Jered principal Sects, there were others 
: gf 1 Ju of leſs Note ; particularly that of the Sama- 
ro do ſtill Ty was an antient Sect among the Fes, 
(us Nan 1 g in ſome Part of the Levant under the ſame 
th: WH ©. © Origin was in the Time of Reboboam; un- 


der whoſe Reign a Diviſion was made of the People of 
2 23 | | Vol. > II, | 
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i in their Dogma's the Sadducees were more impious 


Life obliged to embrace their Sect, formed an eternal 


the one who. married, and the other who lived in Celi- 


ſell, Sc. By long Habit they arrived at ſuch a Degree 
to intreat their Torturers ; nor ever ſhed a Tear; but 


free, tells us, that they deſpiſed Logick, as uſeleſs to the 
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Iſrael, into two diſtin& Kingtloins ; one of theſe King- 


- doms, called Fudea, conſiſted of fuch as adhered to 


Rehoboam, and the Houſe of David; the other retain'd 
the antient Name of 1/4elites, under the Command of 


Jeroboam. — The Capital of the State of thoſe latter, was 


Samaria; and hence it was they were denotninated Sa- 
TSS, 546 | 


Salmaniaſſar, King of Aria, having conquet'd Sa- 


maria, led the whole People Captive into the remoteſt 
Parts of his Empire; and filled their Place with Colonies 


of Babylonians, Citheans, and other Idolaters. Theſe 
finding themſelves daily deſtroy'd by wild Beaſts, de- 
fir'd an Iraelitiſb Prieſt to inſtruct them in the antient 


Laws and Cuſtoms of the Land they inhabited. This 
was granted them; and they thenceforth ceaſed to be in- 


commoded by any Beaſts; However, with the Law 


of Moſes they ſtill retain'd ſomewhat of their antient Ido- 


latry. The Rabbins ſay, they adored the Figure of a 

Dove on Mount Gerizim. | 5 . 
The Samaritans did not fatrifice in the Temple of 
Jeruſalem, and had no Communication with the Fews for 

the Ceremonies of the Law. They denied the Reſur- 
rection of the Dead, and of all the canonical Scriptures, 
received but the five Books of Moſes. — They were di- 
vided into four Branches, Eſſenians, Sabeans, Cortbi- 
nians, and Dofitheans ; and had all ſomething different, 
either for the Solemnity of their Feaſts, or the Uſe of 
Meats. The laſt abſtain'd from the Uſe of all Things | 


animated for their Food; and obſerved ſo ſuperſti- 


tiouſly the Sabbath, that they remained in the ſame _ 


Place and the ſame Poſture where that Day ſurprized 
them, without moving till the next 08 They never 


married but once, and ſeveral kept Celibacy during their 


whole Life. Deſtbeus their Founder, having been re:. 
| fuſed among tlie Jews the Rank he pretended 2 to, 


ſided with the Samaritans, conſider'd by them as He- 
reticks. But being unwilling yet to embrace their 
Sect, he invented a new one. To give it more Autho- 

rity, he retited into a Cave, where, by an Abſtinence too 
long continued, he kill'd himſelf in a Manner equally fi- 


diculous and impious. 


The Sabeans had changed the Time order d by the 
Law of God, for the Celebration of the principal So- 
lemnities of the Paſſover, of the Pentecoſt, and of the 
Tabernacles ; for they celebrated the firſt at the Begin- 
ning of Autumn, the ſecond towards the latter End 
of the ſame Seaſon, and the laſt in the Month of 
As for the modern Samaritaus, ſome among the moſt 
learned of the Few Doctors own; that they obſerve the 
Law of Moſes, more rigidly than the Jews themſelves. 
They have a Hebrew on of the Pentateuch, differing 
in ſome Reſpects from that of the Jews, and wrote in 
different Characters, commonly called Samaritan Cha- 
rafters; which Origen, St. Ferom, and other Fathers and 
Criticks, antient and modern, take to be the primitive 


Character of the antient Hebrews ; tho? others maintain 


the contrary. The Point of Preference, as to Purity, 
Antiquity, Sc. of the two Pentateuchs, is alſo diſ- 
puted by the modern Criticks © © 

The Samaritans are now few in Number; tho* it is 
not very long, ſince they pretended to have Prieſts; de- 
ſcended directly from Abraham. They were chiefly | 
found at Gaza, Neapolis (the antient Sichem) Damidſcus, 

Cairo, &c. They had a Temple or Chapel on Mount 
Gerixim, where they performed their Sacrifice 
Joſepb Scaliger being curious to know their Uſage, 
wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the High 
Prieſt of the whole Sect, who reſided at Neapolis. 
They returned two Anſwers to Scaliger, dated in the 
Year 998, of the Hegira of Mabomet. Theſe Anſwers 
never came to the Hands of Scaliger. They are now 
in the King of France's Library, and have been tran- 
ſlated into Latin by Father Morin; Prieſt of the Oratory; 
and printed in the Collection of Letters of that Fa- 


ther in England, 1682, under the Title of Antiquitates 


Eccleſiæ Ortentalis, © | | 

In the firſt of theſe Anſwers, wrote in the Name of 
the Aſſembly of Irael in Egypt, they declare that they 
celebrate the Paſſover every Year, on the fourteenth Day 
of the firſt Month, on Mount Geriaim; and that he who 
Ee a. i, then 
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then did the Office of High Prieſt, was called Elea- 
zar, a Deſcendant of Phineas, Son of Aaron. — At 
preſent they have no High Prieſt. 

In the ſecond Anſwer, which is in the Name of the 
High Prieſt Eleazar, and the Synagogue of Sichem, they 
declare that they keep the Sabbath in all the Rrgour 
wherewith it 1s e in the Book of Exodus; none of 
them ſtirring out of Doors, but to the Synagogue. They 
add, that on that Night they do not lie with their 
Wives; that they begin the Feaſt of the Paſſover with 
the Sacrifice appointed for that Purpoſe in Exodus; 


that they ſacrifice no where elſe but on Mount Gerizim; 


that they obſerve the Feaſts of Harveſt, the Expiation, 
the Tabernacles, Fc. They add further, that they never 
defer Circumciſion beyond the eighth Day; never marry 
their Nieces, as the Jews do; have but one Wife; and 


in fine do nothing but what is commanded in the Law: 


Whereas the Jews frequently abandon the Law to follow 
the Inventions of their Rabbins. | | 

At the Time when they wrote to Scaliger, they 
reckon'd 122 High Prieſts; affirm'd that the Jews had 
no High Prieſts of the Race of Phineas; and that the 
Fews belied them in calling them Cutheans, whereof 
they are deſcended from the Tribe of Joſeph by 
Ephraim. | 


The Truth is, the Jews impoſe Abundance of Things 
on the Samaritans, They frequently confound them 
with the Sadducees, as if they were infected with their 
Errors. Rabbi Benjamin, who lived in the 12th Cen- 
tury, confirms the beſt Part of what we have ſaid of the 
Samaritans: He obſerves, they had Prieſts of the Tribe 


of Aaron, and who never married with any but thoſe of 


the ſame Tribe: That they ſacrificed on Mount Gerizim, 
where they had an Altar of Stones, raiſed by the I/ 
raelites after paſſing over Jordan. He adds, that they 
are of the Tribe of Ephraim; that they change their 
Habit to go to the Synagogue, and waſh e'er they put 
It on. ES | 


The NazarEans made alſo a Sect a-part, and were 


different from the other Jes either for the Sacrifices, or 


for the canonical Books, or for the Uſe of Meats, abſtain- 


ing from all Animals, as reputing them unclean. 
The Herodians bore that Name, becauſe, according to 
ſome, they ſaid that the old Herod was the Meſſiah pro- 


miſed by the Prophets, becauſe the Scepter had failed in 


the Houſe of Judab, when he came to the Crown. For 
my Part, I am rather of Opinion, that they were Perſons 
entirely in Herod's Intereſt, and his Partiſans, who with 
him defended the Tributes, impoſed upon the Fews by 
the Romans, againſt the Galileans, who maintained that 
it was not agreeable to the Law of Moſes to pay them. 


The HEeMERoOBAPTISTS were Few Sectaries, who 


baptized themſelves every Day, and at all Seaſons of 
the Year ; making Holineſs conſiſt in daily Ablutions. 


They followed the Opinions of the Phariſees, except 


that with the Sadducees they denied the Reſurrection of 


the Dead. Mention is made of them in the Goſpel of 


St. Mark, though they axe not named. It is they who 
reproach our Lord, that his Diſciples did not waſh their 
Hands, before they took their Refectigan. Which 
was the Cauſe that he reproached them that they 


were religious Obſervers of that Sort of Superſtition, and 


neglected God's Commandments. 
At preſent there are but two Sects among the Jes, 
vi. the Caraites and the Rabbiniſts. | 
The CarairTEs, is a Set among the Jews, who 
admit of no Rules of Religion, but the Law written 
by Moſes, excluſive of all Allegories, Traditions, and 
_—— — ; | = 

Leo of Modena, a Rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that of 
all the Hereſies among that People, before the De- 
ſtruction of the Temple, there is now none left but 
that of Carraim, a Name derived from Micra, which 
ſignifies the pure Text of the Bible; becauſe of their 
keeping to the Pentateuch, obſerving it to the Letter, 

and rejecting all Interpretations, Paraphraſes, and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Rabbins. | 

Aben Ezra, and ſome other Rabbins, treat the Ca- 
raites as Saddmeees, but Leo de Juda calls them more ac- 


curately Sadducees Reform'd; in Regard they believe the 


Immortality of the Soul, Paradiſe, Hell, Reſurrection, 


their groundleſs Traditions, they had the 


mong the Sabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muſſulny 


Doctors, under Alexander Jannæus their King, ab 


ed himſelf; among 
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which the antient Sadducees denied. 


® ſhe: le adds, howevyer 
that they were doubtleſs originally real Sadducees, ana 


ſprung from among them. and 
M. Simon, with more Probability, ſuppoſ 

have riſen hence, that the more 1 1 

Jews oppoſing the Dreams and Reveries of "by 

bins, and uſing the pure Text of the SCripture to refure 


1 Name 
grven them; which ſignifies as much as the rnb 
Latin Scrigtuarii, i. e. People attached to the 8 
the Scripture. The other Jes give them the od; a 
Name Sadducees, from their Agreement with thoſe 9. 
taries on the Head of Traditions. : 

Scaliger, Vaſſius, and Spanbeim, rank the Caraites 3 
but by Miſtake: Wolfgang, Fabricius, 
Sadducees and Eſſeni were called Caraites, in Oppoſitio 
to the Phariſees : Others take them for the Doctor f 
the Law, ſo often mention'd in the Goſpel; but theſe * 
all Conjectures. Joſephus and Philo make no Mention 
of them ; which ſhews them to be more modern than 
any of thoſe Authors. In all Probability this Sect wy 


&c. lay, the 


not form'd, till after the Collection of the ſecond Part of 


the Talmud, or the Gemara; perhaps not till the com. 
piling the Miſchna in the third Century, — The Caraize 
themſelves pretend to be the Remainder of the tw 
Tribes led Captive by Salmanaſſar. 8 
Molſius, from the Memoirs of Mardocheus, a Carail, 
refers their Origin to a Maſſacre ainong the Jewi 
one hundred Years before Chrift : For Simeon, Lager 
Schetach, and the Queen's Brother, making his Eſcape 
into Egypt, there forged his pretended Traditions; and 
at his Return to Feruſalem, publiſhed his Viſions , 
interpolating the Law after his own Fancy, and ſup. 


. porting his Novelties on the Notices which God he faid 


had communicated by the Mouth of Moſes, whoſe Depo- 
ſitary he was: He gained many Followers; and was o 
poſed by others, who maintain'd, that all which God had 
reveaPd to Moſes was written. Hence the Jews became 
divided into two Sects, the Caraites and the Traditiona: 
ries: Among the firſt, Juda, Son of Tabbai, diſtinguiſh- 
the latter, Hillel. Wolfius rec- 
kons not only the Sadducees, bur alſo the Scribes, in the 
Number of Caraites. But the Addreſs of the Phariſees 
prevailed againſt them all; and the Number of Caraite; 
decreaſed : Anan indeed, in the eighth Century, re- 
trieved their Credit a little, and Rabbi Schalmor in the 
ninth. Matters went pretty well with them till the four- 
teenth, but ſince thar Time they have been on the 
declining Hanc. 5 
The Caraites are but little known; their Works 


coming only into very few Hands, even among the 


greateſt Hebraiſts. Buxtorf never ſaw more than one; 


Selden two; Mr. Trigland ſays, he has recovered enough 


to ſpeak of them with Aſſurance; he aſſerts, that ſoon 
after the Prophets had ceaſed, the Jes became divided 
on the Subject of Works and Superrerogation ; fon: 
maintaining their Neceſſity from Tradition; whilſt o 
thers keeping cloſe to the written Law, ſet them 
aſide; and it was from theſe laſt, that Caraitiſin coli. 
menced. He adds, that after the Return from the lo 
byleniſh Captivity, the Obſervation of the Law being 
be re-eſtabliſhed, there were ſeveral} Practices found 


proper for that End ; and theſe once introduced, welt 
looked upon as effential, and appointed by Moſes, 


which was the Origin of Phariſaiſm ; as a contrary Par- 
ty, continuing to keep cloſe to the Letter, founded 
Caraitiſm. | eee 

The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obſerves, hatt 
their Synagogues and Ceremonies z pretending to te 
ſole proper Jews, or Obſervers of the Law of Moſes ; 
calling the reſt by the Term Rabbanim, or Followers 0 
Rabbins. Theſe hate the Caraites mortally, refuſing 10 
ally, or even converſe with them, and treating 2 
as Mamzerim or Baſtards; becauſe of their rejecting 
the Conſtitutions of the Rabbins, relating to Marg 
Repudiations, Purifications of Women, &c. a = 
Averſion is ſo great, that if a Caraze woul 8 
come a Rabbiniſt, he ſhould never be received by | 
other es. | 0 
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ies however do not abſolutely reject all 
> be hs, but only ſuch as do not appear well 
Kind 0 2 Selden, who is very expreſs on this Point, in 
round Hebraica, obſerves, that beſides the mere Text, 
bis OI certain Interpretations which they call Hered:- 
they m_ which are proper Traditions. Their Theology 

92 ms to differ from that of the other Jews, in that 
only * er and clearer of Superſtition: They give no 
it 8 Pur the Explications of the Cabbaliſts, chimerical 
Credit 2 nor to any Conſtitutions of the Talmud, but 
Age "conformable to the Sctipture, and may be 
2 ga it by juſt and neceſſary Conſequences: 
=. ſe we ſhall give three notable Inſtances. 
oy” 6r{t relating to the Mezouzot, or Parchments, 
Ach the Jews tie at all the Gates thro* which they uſe 


to pals. The ſecond regarding the Thephillin, or Phi- 


ntion'd in the New Teſtamentz and the 
een Prohibition of cating Milk, with Fleſh. The 
two firit the Jews pretend are formally ordain'd in 
Deuteronomy, where it is ſaid, Thou Halt bind them as a 
Sign on thy Hands, and they ſhall ſerve thee as Prontlets 
(Head-ſtalls) between thy Eyes ;, thou ſhalt write them on 
the Poſts of thy Houſe. The Caraite Aaron, in his Com- 
ment on theſe Words, maintains, that they are not to 
be taken literally, as the Rabbins do, but figuratively ; 


as intimating, that the Jews, whether entring or going 


out, ſhould be always mindful of them. For the 
Thepbillin, the Caraites rally the Rabbiniſts on their 
praying with their Phulacteries, or Tongues of Leather 
faſten d to their Forehead, comparing them to bridled 
Aſſes. This Paſſage the Carazzes interpret figuratively 


and in their Interpretation agree with St. Ferom, who. 


takes Notice of the Deluſion of the Pariſees, In writing 
the Decalogue on Parchment, rolling it up, and tying it to 
their Forehead with Thongs, to have it always before their 
es. For the third Point, the Rabbins ſay it is com- 


manded in that Text, Thou ſhalt not ſeethe a Kid in his 
' Mother's Milk, but the Caraites get clear of it 


by EX- 
plaining this Paſſage by another, Thon ſhalt not kill the 
Mother when with Young ; which is natural. Nor have 
the Jews any Thing to object againſt this Interpreta- 
tion, but its being that of their Doctors. Thus the Ca- 
raites exempt themſelves from an infinite Number of Ce- 
remonies and Superſtitions, which the Rabbins have eſta- 
bliſhed among the Jews. 8 


Let in many Things they retain all the Superſtitions 


ol the Rabbins. Shupart, in his Treatiſe De Sefta Car- 


reorum, treating of their Dogma's, obſerves, that they 
are in all Reſpects as preciſe and ceremonious as the 
moſt rigid Traditionary, in what relates to the Obſerva- 
tion of the Sabbath, Paſſover, Feaſt of Attonement, of 
Tabernacles, Sc. That they obſerve Prayers and Faſt- 


| 3; and wear the Zitzit, or Pieces of Fringe, on the 
| Corners of their Garments. They hold that all Sin is 


effaced by Repentance; in which they differ from the 
Rabbins, who hold that ſome are only effaced by Death. 

s for Circumciſions, they do not believe it neceffary, 
with the Traditionaries, that there be Blood ſhed ; add 
that when a Child dies before he be eight Days old, the 
Rabbiniſts circumciſe him after he is 4244 that he 


may not appear uncircumciſed at the Reſurrection; 
2 the Caraites, when they perceive the Child in 


- nger, chuſe rather to circumciſe him ere the eighth 
= In Matter of Divorce the Caraites agree with the 


other Jews and obſerve the ſame Rules and Reftric- 
| BY the killing and dreſſing of Beaſts; but dif- 


"om them in the Kind of legal Impurities and 
Pollution, IN 5 5 

1 Peringer obſerves of the Caraites in Lithuania; that 
. ae very different, both in Aſpect, Language, and 
OO from the Rabbiniſts, wherewith their Country 
vounds, Their Mother Tongue is the Turkiſh, and 
this they uſe in th 


they reſemble the Mabometan Tartars. Their Syna- 


6 ny Placed North and South ; and the Reaſon 
. e 10r it is, | ; | 
Northward. 80 1 on Salmanaſſar brought them 


n ing, Jeruſulem, 
they mult turn to the South. k. Ns ee 


He adds, that they ad- 

6 e * on Old Teſtament z contrary to the 
| ny of t | 

0 & al bur . who hold, that they 

h, a Caraite, reduces all the Differences between 


+ 


received the Tra 
Talmud. 


two Gemara's or Talmuds; 
of Babylon; though in Strictneſs, the Gemara, as we 


eir Schools and Synagogues. In Viſage 
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them and tlie Rabbiniſts to three Points. 1. In that 
they deny the oral Law to come from Moſes, and reject 
the Cabbala. 2. In that they abhor the Talmud. 3. In 
that they obſerve the Feaſts, as the Sabbaths, &c, much 
more rigorouſly than the Rabbins do. To this may be 
added, that they extend the Degrees of Affinity, where- 
in Marriage is prohibited, almoſt to Infinity. 


There are {till ſome Caraites ſubſiſting in Poland, 


Rufſia, Conſtantinople, and other Places of the Levant. 


The Rabbiniſts, who beſide the Text of the Scripture; 
ditions 'of the Antients and follow the 


Note, That the Talnud is a Compilation of Expoſi- 


tions of the Duties impoſed on the Jets, either in 
Scripture or by Tradition, or by Authority of their 
Doctors, or by Cuſtom, or even by Superfrition; to 


ſpeak more plainly ſtill, it is the Courſe of Cafes of 


Conſcience, or of moral Theology; wherein the Du- 
ties are explained, and the Doubts cleared, not by 
Reaſoning, but generally by Authority, by the Cuſtom 
of the Nation, and by the Deciſions of the moſt 
wy of the ancient Derr 
he Talmud conſiſts of two general Parts: The one 


called Miſchna, and the other Cenara. — The Miſchna 


contains the Text; and the Gemara contains the Com- 
mentaries; fo that the Gemara is, as it Were, a Gloſ- 

lary on the Miſebna; which Miſchua conlifts of various 
Traditions of the Jews, and of Explanations of ſe- 
veral Paſſages of Scripture. The Jews maintain, 
that it was compleated, and reduced into a Body, by 


Rabbi Juda, in the ſecond Century, to prevent 


the Memory of their Traditions from periſhing. 


But the Generality of the Learned, ſcarce allow 3 
it of ſuch Antiquity; and bring it ſeveral Centuries 
lower. 


The Gemara (of the Chaldee n Gemar, or Ghamar, 


to finiſh, perfect, or cortipleat any Thing) is uſually 


called ſimply Talmud. In this Senſe we ſay there are 
that of Feruſalem, and that 
have already obſerved, is only an Explication of the 
Miſchna, given by the Fewiſh Doctors in their Schools ; 


much as the Commentarles of dur School Divines on 


St. Thomas, or the Maſtet of the Sentences, are an Ex- 
plication of the Writings of thoſe Authors, = 
A Commentary, M. 7 illetnont obſerves, was wrote 


on the Miſcbna, by one Fochayan, whom the Jews = 
place about the End of tlie ſecotid Century: But Fa- 


ther Morin proves from the Work itſelf, wherein 
Mention is made of the Turks, that it was not wrote 
till the Time of Heraclius, about the Year 620: And 


tis is what is called the Gemara, or Talmud of Feruſa- | 
lem, which the Jews do fiot tiſe or eſteem much, by 


Reafon of its Obſcurity. They fet a much greater 


Value on the Gemars or Tabnud of Babylon, began by 


one 4: diſcontinued for 73 Years; on Ockalion of 
the Wars with the Saracens and Perſſans, and omg 
by one Foſ#, about the Cloſe of the ſeventh Century. 

Though the Name Talmud, in its Latitade, includes 


both the Miſchna and the two Gtmara's ; yet is it pro- 


perly that of 4ſa and Feoſa alone, which is meant un- 


der that Name, — This the Jes prize above all their 


other Writings, and even ſer it on a Level with Scrip- 
ture itſelf, In effect they conceive it as the Word of 
God, derived by Tradition from Moſes and preſerved 
without Interruption to their Time. — Rabbi Jehuda, 
and afterwards R. Jocbanan, R. Aſa, and R. Joſa, 
fearing the Traditions ſhould be loſt in the Diſper- 


ſion of the Jews, collected them into the Miſchna 


and Gemara, We find the Gemerd ſtuffed with 
Dreams and Chimera's ; a deal of Ignorance, and a 
World of impertinent Queſtions and Diſputations; the 


Style very coarſe. 


Rabbi Moſes, Son of Maiemin, has rhade an 


Abridgment of the Talmud, which Scaliger prefers to 


the Talmud itſelf ; as being purged of many of the Fa- 


bles wherewith the other is full. It is a Syſtem of the 


Laws and Cuſtoms of the Jews, both their civil and 

the common Law, and the belt of their Traditions. 
About the Year 1236, a Jew of Rochel in France, 

well verſed in the Hebrew, becoming a. Chriſtian, 


made 
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made a Journey to Pope Gregory IX. and diſcovered 
to him a Number of Errors in the Talmud: Theſe the 
Pope ſends in 39 Articles to the Archbiſhops of 
France, with a Letter appointing them to ſeize the 
Books of the Jes; and to burn all ſuch as ſhould 
contain thoſe Errors, in Conſequence of which Order, 
about twenty Cart-loads of thoſe Hebrew Books were 
burnt. He wrote to the fame Effect to the Kings of 
France, England, Arragon, Caſtile, &c. His Suc- 
ceſſor Innocent IV. giving Commiſſion to his Legate 
Zudes de Chateauroux to examine the Talmud, and 
other Jewiſh Books more carefully, and to tolerate 
ſuch Errors as were not contrary to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion ; the Legate wrote to the Pope, that to tolerate 
them was to approve them; and the 15th of May, 
1248, he condemned them juridically to the Flames. 


The Rabbiniſts are divided into two other Sects, viz. 
pure Rabbiniſts, who explain the Scripture in its natural 
Senſe by Grammar, Hiſtory, and Tradition ; and Cab- 
baliſts, who to diſcover hidden myſtical Senſes, which 
they ſuppoſe God to have couched therein, make uſe of 
the Cabbala. 


Note, That the Cabbala, Cabala, Kabbala, Kabala, 


Cabaliſtica, &c. (in Hebrew dag Kabbalach, from the 


Verb hap Kibel, to receive by Tradition, or from Fa- 
ther to Son) is a myſterious Kind of Science, deliver- 
ed by Revelation to the ancient Jes, and tranſmitted 

by oral Tradition to our Times; ſerving for Inter- 
pretation of the Books both of Nature and Scripture, 
Cabbala then primarily denotes any Sentiment, 
Opinion, Uſage, or Explication of the Scripture 

| tranſmitted from Father to Son; in which Senſe the 

Word Cabbala is not only applied to the whole Art, 
but alſo to each Operation performed according to 
the Rules of that Art. Thus it is, Rabbin Fac. Ben 
Aſcher, ſirnamed Baal Hatturim, is ſaid to have com- 
piled moſt of the Cabbala's invented on the Books of 

Moſes before his Time. PI | 

As to the Origin of the Cabbala, the Jews believe, 
that God gave to Moſes on Mount Sinai, not only the 
Law, but alſo the Explication of that Law; and that 


Moſes after his coming down, retiring to his Tent, 


rehearſed to Aaron both the one and the other. When 
he had done, Aaron ſtanding on the Right-Hand, 


his Sons Eleazer and Ithamar, were introduced to a 


ſecond Rehearſal: This over, the 70 Elders that 
compoſed the Sanhedrim were admitted ; and laſtly, 
the People, as many as pleaſed : To all which Moſes 


again repeated both the Law and Explication, as he 

received them from God. So that Aaron heard it 
four Times, his Sons thrice, the Elders twice, and 

the People once. Now of the two Things which 
Moſes taught them, the Law and the Explanation, 


only the firſt was committed to Writing, which 1s 
what we have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers; as 
to the ſecond, or the Explication of thoſe Laws, they 
' were contented to impreſs it well in their Memory to 
teach it their Children, they to theirs, &c. Hence the 
firſt Part they call ſimply the Law, or the written 
Law); the ſecond, the oral Law or Cabbala, 


Some Rabbins however, pretend their Fathers re- 


ceived the Cabbala from the Prophets, who received 
it from the Angels. Rabbi Abr. Ben Dior ſays ex- 


preſly, that the Angel Raziel was Adam's Maſter, 


and taught him the Cabbala, that Japbiel was Shem's 
Maſter; T/edekiel, Abraham's ; Raphael, Iſaac's ; Pe- 


lial, Jacobs; Gabriel, Joſeph's; Meratron, Moſes's; 


Malathiel, Elias's, &c. 
Among theſe Explications of the Law, which in 
Reality are little elſe but the ſeveral Interpretations 


and Deciſions of the Rabbins on the Law of Moſes: 


Some are myſtical, conſiſting of odd abſtruſe Signih- 

| cations given to a Word, or even to the Letters 
whereof it is compoſed : Whence by different Com- 
binations, they draw Meanings from Scripture very 
different from thoſe it ſeems naturally to import. 
The Art of interpreting Scripture after this Manner, 
is called more particularly Cabbala; and *tis in this 
laſt Senſe the Word is more ordinarily uſed among us. 
This Cabbala, called alſo artificial Cabbala (to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the firſt Kind, or ſimple Tradition) 


And as to the latter, 2, ſignifies 2 


5, 200; and &, I: which ſummed 


ear; and accordingly the received Opi 


but thoſe in the Ark. 


is divided into three Sorts, viz. 3 
and Themurab. e eee Veterian, 
GEMATRIA, is a geometrical or art i 
thod of explaining Words, whereof A Me. 
Kinds: The firſt bearing a more immediate Rel 5 
to Arithmerick ; and the latter to Geomet 8285 
The firſt conſiſts in taking the numerical v | 
each Letter in a Word or Phraſe ; and iin alue of 
Senſe of ſome other Word, whoſe numerical i a 
taken in the ſame Manner, make the Foe : 
5 - _ to be apts hop that neither the Haut 
reeks have any other numerical Figures 
Letters of the Alphabet u Figures, beſide the 
Thus a Cabbaliſt taking the two fi 
Geneſis, m Dπ] Zꝙnfiu, bes by Addition * K 
Sum total of all the Numbers, ſignified b 8 
Letters, find that theſe two Words Ggnify 1 
as thoſe other three, : 8722 nan for as t 25 
firſt; 2, 23 7, 200; N, 1; UW, 300; , 10; — o the 
2, 23 „ 200; and x, 1; which together make Reg 


lters, 


| 3 % 200; x, 1. 
D, 300; 1,55 2, 503 W, 300; , 53 J, 50 A 2. 
23 


ſame Number 1116. d up, yield the 
Whence the Cabbaliſts conclude, „n Ian, 7 


the Beginning he created : ſignifies the ſame Thing x 


WRT R122 aw, it was created at the Beginning of the 


 Cabbaliſts, is, that the World was created at the R 


ginning of the Month Thifri, which was antiently 


the firſt Month in the Year; and anſwers to our fir 


Month in Autumn, viz. September. 
So again in the Prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlx. 10. 


the Words mw x2 are underſtood of the Meſfab. 


by Reaſon they make the ſame Number 
which ſignifies the Meſſiah. 

The ſecond Kind of Gematria is much more + 
ſcure and difficult, and accordingly leſs uſed ; it i; 
employed in ſeeking for abſtruſe and hidden ſnterpre- 


with mn, 


| rations in the Dimenſions and Parts of the Buildings 
mentioned in Scripture, by dividing, multiplying, 2 


thoſe Meaſures by each other. Of this we ſhall give 


an Example from ſome Chriſtian Cabbaliſts. 


The Scripture ſays, that Noah's Ark was 300 Cu- 


bits long, 50 wide, and 30 high: Now the Cabhalif 


takes the Length for the Baſis of his Operations; 300 
in the Hebrew is expreſſed by the Letter w; which 
Length divided by the Height 3o, gives the Quo- 
tient 10, the Hebrew Character whereof is -, to be 
placed on the right Side of w. He then divides the 


ſame Length by the Width 50; the Quotient whereof | 


6, is expreſſed by an; which being placed on the 
left Side of w makes, rogether with the other two 


Letters, the Name Jzsvs u‘ Thus by the Ruls 


of the Cabbala it appears that there is no Salvation, but 
in Jeſus Chriſt; as at the Deluge no Perſon was faved 
After the ſame Manner is the ſame Name Te», in tit 
Dimenſions of Solomon's Temple. But it is rather a 
Injury than an Advantage to the Chriſtian Religion, 
to ſupport it by ſuch frivolous Evidences. 


NorTarIcon, according to Rabbi Nathan, in his 
great Aruch, is when a ſingle Letter is taken for Sg 


of a Thing, i. e. for a whole Name. He adds, tht 


the Word comes from the Latin Notarius, a Perſon 


who writes in Notes, or Short-hand. And R. Elia 


Levita gives the ſame Account in his Theſbites, except 
that in lieu of one Letter for a Word, he mention» 
two or three. 5 | | 


But after all neither the one nor the other ſeems 
alone ſufficient; for as a ſingle Letter frequent! 
makes a Word, ſo in the Notaricon, a whole Wor 
ſometimes ſtands for a ſingle Letter. | 
There are therefore two principal Kinds of Nets” 
con; the firſt is, when by Aphareſis or Apocope, tae 
frſt or laſt Letters of ſeveral Words are joined to 
make a ſingle Word or Phraſe ; which therefore l ol 
two Kinds, the one initial, the other final; and eac 
is done ſeveral Ways, viz. either by taking the Lettt® 
the common Way, or backwards; though there 
alſo a third Kind made, as the Rabbins call it, by 


Leaps, i. e. by ſkipping over tome Letters. To 


mon of the 


ee = > 7. 7, oy Fa My or? my ms aw. . tas. - ans on. 


fil 


2 


tings. All the Words, Terms, 
Numbers, Letters, Charms, &c. uſed in the Fewiſh 


zed under this Species of Cabbala. 


the Reſemblance this 


me Jewiſh Cabbala; for the Fews never uſe the Word 


abbala in any ſuch Senſe, but ever with the utmoſt Re- 
bpeect and Veneration, © = 


8 ere are Viſionaries among the Jes, who believe, 


— 


as lh 4m 
1 ' 
7 
VJSY b - * 
* * 
15 


of theſe Kinds, which the Rabbins call Raſche 


antient; and is ſuppoſed by 
_ —— i the Hebrew, to have taken its 
me, 


Origin from the Pſalms, and other Places of the Scrip- 
| y 


habetically, i. e. the firſt Verſe 
ture, 2 3 firſt Liter of the Alphabet; 
beginoine with 2, the ſecond Letter, Sele. 
* ſecond Kind is alſo very common, and called 
„Ae both, i. e. the End of Words. For Inſtance, 
: 12 che laſt Letters of the Words, o r MD, 
by te 1 am nomen ef, quodnam ? they find the Name 
17 44 Jehovab. This becomes ſtill more puerile, 
YN they take the Letters backwards. .' 
” * third Kind is more modern, more groſs, and 
" = Here a Letter gives a whole Word, 1n- 
Neal of a Word only giving a Letter; fo that a Word 
| all farniſh a whole Phraſe. IT hus for an Exam- 
ſhall the firſt Word of Genefis, ] y, © Bereſchit, 
ped, he created the Heaven and the Earth, the 


tters of a Word; which is done various Ways. 
1 ſeparating them, and thus, v. g. from Bere- 
| ſchit, i. e. in principio, they make ] ⅛MHn, i. e. poſuit 


tranſpoſing the Letters, and ranging them in a 
| 4 + contig thus from the fame Word Bere- 


* + 


ſebit, they make a-betiſery, the firſt of Tizri; and be- 


8 cauſe this is taken from the firſt Word in the Hiſtory 


of the Creation of the World, they thence conclude, 
the World was created on the firſt Day of the Month 
Jiri. 3. By taking one Letter for another, with 


| Reſpe&t to the different Relations they acquire in con- 


ſidering the Alphabet different Ways: Thus dividing 
the Hebrew Alphabet of twenty-two Letters into two 


for the firſt of the other, the ſecond for the ſe- 
cond, &c, By this Means of Tabeal, an unknown 


Name of a King of IJael. Another Manner of 
changing the Letters is, by taking the Alphabet 
two Ways, firſt in the common Way, then back- 


the Chaldeans ; and thence conclude, that thoſe God 
here ſpeaks of are Chaldeans. Theſe two laſt Kinds 
aue alſo called njpy, Aſſociation, Combination. 


TheCabbals, hitherto ſpoke of, may be called ſpeculative 
Cabbala, in Oppoſition to the following, which may becal- 


| Kdyraftical Cabbala; and which is applied to the Uſe, or 


rather Abuſe, which Viſionaries and Enthuſiaſts make of 
the Text of the Scripture, for diſcovering Futurity, by 
the Study and Conſideration of the Combination of cer- 
tan Words, Letters, and Numbers in the ſacred Wri- 


magick Figures, 


agick, as alſo in the hermetical Science, are compri- 
But *tis only the 
that call it by this Name, on Account of 
Art bears to the Explications of 


Chriſtians 


t Feſus Chri wrought his Miracles by Virtue of the 


LO 


IH rth Kind of Cabbala, called THEMURAH, | 
q 1 in changing, and tranſpoſing 


fundamentun 3 juſt as in playing with Words, we 
ſometimes ſeparate ſum- mus, ler minus, ſus-tinea- mus. 


Parts, and taking the firſt of either of theſe Moieties 


Name mention'd in Jſaiab, they form Remla, the 
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Myſteries of the Cabbala. Some learned Men are of 
Opinion, that Pythagoras and Plato learn'd the Cabbaliſti- 
cal Art of the eus in Egypt; and fancy they ſee evi- 
dent Foot-ſteps thereof in their Philoſophy: Others, 'on 
the contrary, ſay it was the Philoſophy of Pythagoras 
and Plato, that firſt furniſhed the Fews with the Cabbala. 


Be this as it will, it is certain, that in the firſt Ages 


of the Church, moſt of the Hereticks gave into the 
vain Notions of the Cabbala; particularly the Gnaſt iche, 
Valentinians, and Baſilidians. Hence aroſe the ABPAZ- 
AEAZ, and the Multitude of Taliſmans wherewith the 
Cabinets of the Virtuoſi's are ſtock' d. | | 
It has been obſerved that Judaiſin, of all other Reli- 
gions, is that which is the moſt rarely abjured. In the 
18th of Edward I. the Parliament granted a fifteenth for 
the Expulſion of Judaiſm. F 
In England, formerly, the 7ems and all their Goods 
belonged to the chief Lord where they lived, and he had 
ſuch abſolute Property over them, that he might ſell them; 
for they had not Liberty to remove to another Lord 
without Leave. Matt. Paris tells us, that Henry III. ſold 
the Jews to Earl Richard his Brother, for a Term of 
Years, that Quos Rex excoriaverat comes eviſceraret, i. e. 
that thoſe the King had only excoriated or fleeced, 
ſhould be unbowelled by the E all. 
They were diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both 
living and dying, for they had proper Judges and 
Courts wherein their Cauſes were tried, and they wore a 
Badge on their Breaſt over their Cloaths, in Shape of 
a Table, and were fined if they ſtirr'd abroad without 


: 


it. They were never buried in the Country, but 


brought up to London, and interr'd without the Walls, 
At preſent the Fews in England have no other Badges 
to diſtinguiſh them from the Chriſtians than their im- 
menſe Riches. 'They enjoy all the Privileges of a 
Chriſtian Subject, few excepted, only for Form Sake, 
and which are of little or no Signification. It is true, 
that they behave with a great deal of Decency, Cir- 
cumſpection, and are very good Subjects; encouraging 


Commerce, in which moſt of them are well vers  _ 


They have two Synagogues in London, one for the 
Portugueſe, Italians, &c. and the other for the Dutch 


Feros. That of the Portugueſe is the fineſt ; ad their N 


Ceremonies perform'd with a greater Decency. 
wards; and changing mutually the two firſt Letters, 


| then the two ſecond, Fc. By this Means of pb, be 
Hearts of thoſe who riſe againſt me, they make Ju, 


There are but very few Fews in France, conſider- 


. Ing the vaſt Extent of the Kingdom. They have no 
_Synagogue at Paris, and no where elſe in France but 


at Metz. . | | Ie 
They enjoy ſeveral very great Privileges in the States 


of the Great Duke of Tuſcany ; and have a very rich Sy- 
nagogue at Leghorn, where, in my Opinion, their di- 
vine Service and Ceremonies are performed with more 
Decency, and a greater Appearance of Piety, than in 


any other Synagogue I have ſeen. They told me, that it 
had been honoured with the Preſence of one of the late 
Kings of Denmark, and ſhewed me a Bible he had kiſſed 
through Reſpect. They have no other Marks of Di- 
ſtinction throughout zaly, but a Piece of yellow Tape, 
which they wear at their Button-Hole, except in the 
Pope's Dominions, where they wear a yellow Hat. At 
Avignon, where I was 1727, they entertained us once 
after the Service was over, with a Kind of Mottet, or 
Anthem in Muſick, which was prettily executed. For 
my Part, all thoſe IJ have converſed with on my Tra- 
vels, have always behaved with a great deal of good 
Manners, and Complaiſance ; and have dealt with me, 
with all the Honeſty and Juſtice, I could have ex- 
pected from a Man of the greateſt Probity among us 
Chniſtians. | oY | 25 e 


* — 


Ks R (for 522; caphar, which in the Chaldee, 
> Syriack, and Arab 


ck, figni th 
me of a Se& among he CORY 


; he Perſians, who for the Ge- 
Mida w rich Merchants. Though they inhabit the 


© Of Perſia, and are found in great Number in the 
* 1 1 yet it is not known whether or no 


they are originally Perſians, as having nothing in com- 
mon with the other Perſians, but the Language. They 
are diſtinguiſhed by their Beard, which they wear very 
long, and by their Dreſs, which is quite different from 
the reſt. i | | e = 
They are, in effect, Heathens, but are in great Repu- 
222 tation 
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tation for the Regularity of their Lives. Some Authors 
ſay they adore Fire, in Imitation of the antient Perſians; 
but this is contradicted by others: They believe the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and have ſomething like what the 
Antients taught of Hell, and the Elyſian Fields. 

When any of them die, they let looſe a Cock in his 
Houſe, and drive it out into a Field; if a Fox ſeizes it 
and bears it off, they make no doubt but the Soul of 
the Defunct is ſaved. If this firſt Experiment does not 
ſatisfy them, they have Recourſe to a ſecond which is 
concluſive ; they carry the Carcaſe into the Burying- 
Ground and prop it againſt the Wall with a Fork : If 

the Birds peck out the right Eye, they look on him as 
one of the Predeſtinated, and bury him with a great 
deal of Ceremony, letting him down gently into the 
Grave ; but if the Birds begin with the left Eye, they 
conclude him a Reprobate, and throw him headlong into 
a Ditch. | | | 


There 1s another religious Sect in Perſia, called the 


Gebres, different from the Keber, who appeared to have 
been Perſians converted to Chriſtianity, and who being 
afterwards left to themſelves, mingled their antient Su- 


perſtitions with the Truths and Practices of Chriſtianity; 


and fo formed themſelves a Religion apart. 1 
The Gebres or Gabres, pretend they derive their Re- 
ligion from one Azer, a Frank by Nation, and by Pro- 
feſſion a Sculptor : This Man coming to Babylon, where 
he then dwelt, married a Maid of the Country, called 
Dogdon; who, after a Viſit which ſhe received from the 
Angel, was filled with a divine Light, and ſoon after- 
wards found herſelf with Child. The Aſtrologers at 
the fame Time perceiving that the Child would be a 


great Prophet, and the Founder of a new Religion; 
Neabrout the Prince then reigning, was adviſed hereof ; 


who gave immediate Orders for all the Women with 
Child to be put to Death, throughout the Empire. The 
Order was executed immediately ; but the Mother of 


the future Prophet ſhewing no Token of Pregnancy, 


eſcaped; and was at length happily delivered of a Son 
called Ebrahim Zer Ataubt, _ = 


After his Birth new Dangers aroſe ; the King being 


informed thereof, had him brought before him, and 


ä D 


through his Means, ſeven Books; which 


The Annunciation, the Magi, the Maſſacre of the In 
our Saviour's Miracles, &c. This Se& is diſperſed 


drawing his Sabre would have fain'kim w 
Hand, but his Arm grew motionlel up " 
Upon this a huge Fire was lighted, and 
into the ſame; but he. reſted there; 


Ee die Sk 
the Chile Gn 
| . n as NN 
Roſes. He was afterwards delivered 8 valet 


of Death by a Sort of Flies which infeſted cr Kin, 
one whereof entring the King's Ear, ast 18 
tick, and at length killed him. e 
Cha- Glochtes his Succeſſor, made the like Atte. 
the Child, but was ſo ſtruck with tlie Miindeles wee 0 
ſaw him work, that he began to adore: him as 10 ts 
reſt of the People already did. e +; oe 
At length, after a great Number of Mi 3 
Prophet diſappeared. Some held he was ee the 
Heaven, Body and Soul: Others, that he found an = 
Coffin near Bagdat, where ſhutting himſelf up, h On 
carried away by the Angels. 1 „ OF ERA 
After he was in Poſſeſſion of Paradiſe, God ſent them 
the Matters of Religion ; and afterwards-feven ” 
the Explanation of Dreams and laſtly, ſeven of #4 


cine. Alexander the Great burnt the firſt ſeven, b rea. 


ſon no Body underſtood the Langua 
other fourteen for his own Uſe. ON 
After his Death, ſome of the Prieſts and B 
among the Gabres retrieved as much as their — 
would allow them of the loſt Books; and compoſed 
large Volume till extant among the modern Cabyn: 
tho* they underſtand nothing either of the Words or the 
„„ noon, % Woe Td, 
Throughout the whole, we may diſcern the Mart 

and Traces of Chriſtianity, though grievouſly defies: 


fants, 


throughout the whole Empire of Perfia. 


Note, That the Turks call the Chriſtians Caren g. d. 


Infidels or Heathens, or Gentiles : The Word Gar: 

among the 'Turks having the ſame Signification as 
Pagan or Infidel among the Chriſtians; and denoting 

any Thing not Mahometan.. eic e 
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I APID ART, is an Artificer, who cuts precious 
Stones. | | 5 
There are various Machines uſed in the cutting of 
precious Stones, according to the Quality of the Matter 
to be cut. . | : | 
To cutand form a Diamond, which is extreamly hard, 
and for that Reaſon eſteemed the moſt valuable of all 
precious Stones, the Lapidaries uſe a Wheel of ſoft 
Steel, turned by a Kind of Mill, with Diamond Duſt, 
tempered in Oil of Olives ; which ſerves likewiſe to po- 
1 . 88 4 855 
From the different Manner of cutting them, Diamonds 
borrow their different Appellations of Roſes, Brilliants, 
Table, &c. | | 


| To give to a Diamond the Form of a Roſa, it muſt be 
made quite flat underneath, and its upper Part cut into 
divers little Faces, uſually Triangles, the uppermoſt 


whereof muſt terminate in a Point. 
A Brilliant Diamond is formed by cutting it in Faces 
both a-top and bottom, making its Table, or principal 
Face a-top, flat. | | 
The Table Diamond is that which has a large ſquare 
Face a-top. „ | W— 
The Diamond being a very hard Stone, the Proceſs in 


cutting it is longer than that of any other re Stone. 
the Nature, Kinds, Sc. of FRO Stones; or à 


The whole Secret of the Art conſiſts in obſerving a juſt 
Symmetry in the Formation of the Faces, whereby the 


L Luſtre of the Stone is more or leſs heightened; for if 


they are too large, that Luſtre is dull or languiſhing, and 

if too ſmall, it is too confuſe, and the Stone does not 

play, by ſo agrecable a Variety of Colours. It conſiſts 

likewiſe in the Poliſhing, that there ſhould be neither 

Clouds, Flaws, nor Scratches on the Stone. The Artiſt 
| 1 5 


LAPIDARY 


is not abſolutely obliged to wait aſſiduouſly on his Work 
eſpecially in the cutting of the Stone; for when he has 
fixed it he may leave it if he pleaſes, to turn on the 
Wheel, if his Affairs calls him ſomewhere elſe, provided 


he be there at a due Time to change Sides, and to ſup- 


ply the Wheel with new Diamond-Duſt. | 
Oriental Rubies, Saphires, and Topazes are cut, and 
formed on a Copper Wheel with Oil of Olive, ud 
Diamond-Duſt : They are poliſhed on another Copper 
Wheel with Tripoly and Water. 85 
Emeralds, Hyacinths, Amethyſts, Garnets, Agats, and 


other Stones leſs hard, are cut on a leaden Wheel wi 


Smalt and Water, and poliſhed on a Tin Wheel wit 
Tripoly. 95 E237 eee 
Theſe Wheels are fixed on a Table, with a Handle 
to them, by means whereof the Artiſt turns the Wheel 
round with his Left-Hand, holding with the Right the 
Stone upon it, having before beſmeared it over with bis 
Compoſition. The Stone is fixed with Cement, at the 
End of a Sort of Scewer, that the Artiſt may eaſier b 
hold of it. | | 5 
Turquois, of the old and new Rock, Lapis, Gir al, 
and Opal, are cut and poliſhed on a wooden Wheel wich 
Tripol7. 5 1 3 
LAPI DAR, is alſo uſed for a Virtuoſo {killed — 


e 
chant who deals in them; which Art or Skill being — 
of a very great Advantage to thoſe who buy ] ewels, t 
they may not be impoſed upon by Knaves and Cu 
who but too often deal in thoſe Commodities, debe 
being taken Notice of in this Place; therefore Pl * 
by Diamonds, and go through all the other precio 
Stones according to their Excellency,, Value, G. 


— 


S o e we. 


e muſt be choſen uniform of a good 
A rough Diamond, and free of Flaws 


h as are not frt | 
d 134 in a ſteel Mortar for that Purpoſe; 


and when Bren are occaſioned in Diamonds by this, 

' Miners to get them more eaſily out-of the Vein, 
that the 1 between two Rocks, break the Rock with 
which win Laden which ſhakes and fills the Stones 
i 
nts had two miſtaken Notions with Regard 


The Antien W n 
; the firſt, that it became ſoft, by ſteep- 
to the Diamond; s Blood: And the ſecond, that it is 


3 oat * 
ng . * bears the Hammer. Experience ſhews 
m 5 


In Europe the Lapidaries examine the Goodneſs of 


1 22 h 
7 15 in the Indies they do it by Night; in order 
to aich, 4 Hole is made in the Wall a Foot ſquare, 
and therein a Lamp placed with a thick Wick, by the 
Lokt whereof they judge of the Stone, holding it in 
their Fingers. 
As to their diſtingu * | Trom 
Stones, Dr. Vall in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſeems 
to have found an infallible Method. A Diamond with 
an eaßy flight Friction in the Dark, with any ſoft animal 
Subſtance, as the Fimger, Woollen, Silk, &c. appears 
luminous in its whole Body: Nay if you keep rubbing 
for ſome Time, and then 1 7* it to the Eye, it will 
remain ſo for ſome Time. If the Sun be 18 Degrees 
below the Horizon, holding up à Piece of Bays, or 
Flannel ſtretched tight between both Hands, at ſome 
Diſtance from the Eye; and another rubbing the other 
Side of the Bays or Flannel pretty briſkly with a Dia- 
mond, the Light is much more vivid and pleaſant than 
any other Way. But what Dr. Vall judges moſt ſur- 
prizing is, that a Diamond being expoſed to the open 
Air in View of the Sky, gives almoſt the fame Light of 
itſelf, without rubbing, as if rubbed in a dark Room: 
But, if in the open Air you put the Hand, or any 
Thing a little over it, to prevent its immediate Com- 
munication with the Sky ; it gives no Light, which is a 
diſtinguiſhing Criterion of a Diamond. 132 55 


only in the Kingdom of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengal, and 
the Iſland of Borneo. bs pain 1 92 | 


Rivers, whence Diamonds are drawn. The Mines are, 


five Days Journey from Golconda, and eight from Viſa- 
Pour : It has been diſcovered about 200 Years. 2. That 
of Cani or Coulour, ſeven Days Journey from Golconda 
Eaſtwardly. It was diſcovered 120 Years ago by a 
Peafant, who digging in the Ground found a natural 


own in the Kingdom of Bengal, near the Diamond 
Mine, This is the moſt antient of them all; it ſhould 
rather be called that of Goual, which is the Name of the 
ver, in the Sand whereof theſe Stones are found. Laſt- 
Vs the fourth Mine, or rather the ſecond River, is that 
of daccudan in the Iſland of Borneo. 2 05 

In the Neighbourhood of the Diamond. Mine of Raol- 
es the Earth is ſandy, and full of Rocks and Cope. 
2 eſe Rocks are found ſeveral little Veins of half, and 
N a whole Inch broad, out of which the Miners 
— 4 Kind of hooked Irons, draw the Sand or Earth, 
rem the Diamonds are, breaking the Rocks when 
0 en terminates, that the Track may be found again, 
d continued. When a ſufficiemt Quantity of Farth or 


LADY 


rverized they ſerve to ſau, cut, and poliſh 


Diamonds, their Water, Points, Sc. by | 


iſhing of Diamonds from other 


find the Diamonds. 


Diamonds are only found in the Eaft-Indres, add that 


There are four Mines, or rather two Mines and two 


1, That of Raolconda, in the Province of Carnatica, 


Sragment of 25 Carats. 3. That of Scumelpour, a large 


V/A 
Sand is driven forth, they walt it two ot three Ties 
to ſeparate the Stones therefrom. The Minets work 
quite naked, except for 4 thin Linnen Cock before them; 
and beſides this Precatition, have Rkewiſe Inſpectors te 
prevent their concealing of Stones: Which however 
2 * this Care, they 2 find Means to- do; 

y watching Opportunities when they are not obſeryedz 
—— cm down. Z „ bac DBA 20 

In the Diamond Mine of Gani or Contour, ate found d 
great Number of Stones from 10 to 40 Carats; #hd 
even more; and it was here that famous Dizhond of 
Aureng-Zeb the Great Mogul, which, before it wus cuts 
weighed 793 Cafats, was found. The Stones ef this 
Mine are not very clear ; their Water is ufually ved 
with the Quality of the Soil, being black where! it is 


To kai + | 5 


g. marſhy, red where it partakes of red, ſorhetitfies green 


and yellow, if the Ground happens to be of "theſe Co- 


lours. Another Defe& of ſome Conſequence is a Kind + 
of Greaſineſs appearing on the Diamond when cut, which 


takes off part of its Luſtre. There are uſually no leſs 
than .60,000 Perſons, Men, Women and Children at 
work in this Mine. : 2 
When the Miners have found a Place where they 
intend to dig, they level another ſomewhat bigger in the 
Neighbourhood thereof, and incloſe it with Walls about 
two Foot high, only leaving Apertures from Space to 


Space, to give Paſſage to the Water. After a few ſu- 
perſtitious Ceremontes, and a kind of Feaſt, which the 


them, every one goes to his Buſineſs, the Men digging 
the Earth in the Place firſt diſcovered, and the Women 
and Children carrying it off into the other walled 
Ground, They dig 12 or 14 Feet deep, and till ſuch 

Time as they find Water: Then they ceaſe digging, 
and the Water thus found ſerves to waſh the Earth two 
or three Times, after which it is let out at an Aperture 
reſerved for that End. This Earth being well waſhed 
and well dried, they fift it in a Kind of open Sieve or Rid- 
dle, much as we do Corn in Europe, then thraſh it and 
ſift afreſh ; and laſtly, ſearch it well with the Hands to 
hey work naked as in the Mine of 
Raolconda, and are watched after the fame Manner by 


Maſter of the Mine makes the Workmen to encourage 


Inſpectors. 


From the Diamond-Mine of Soumalpour, or the ſiver ; 
Goual, are brought our fine Diamond Points or Sparks, 
called natural Sparks. They never begin to ſeck for 


Diamonds in this River till after the great Rains are ver, 
that is, after the Month of December, and they uſually 
even wait till the Water is grown clear, which is not 


before January. The Seaſon at hand 8 or 10,000 Per- 
ſons of all Ages and Sexes, come out of Soumelponr, and 
the neighbouring Villages. The moſt experienced among 
them ſearch and examine the Sand of the River, going 
up it from Soumelpour to the very Mountain whence it 


| 1 A great Sign that there are Diamonds in it is, 
t 


e finding of thoſe Stones which we Europeans call 
Thunder-Stones. When all the Sand of the River, 
which at that I ime is very low, has been well examined, 
they proceed to take up that wherein 1750 judge Diamonds 
likely to be found; which is done after the following 
Manner: They damthe Place round with Stones, Earth; 
and Faſcines, and lading out the Water, dig about 
two Feet deep: The Sand thus got is carried into a Place 
walled round on the Bank of the River. The reſt is 
performed after the ſame Manner as at Coulour, and the 
Workmen watched with equal Striftnefs 

We are but little acqueinted with the Diamornd-Mine 
of the Iſland of Borneo, or River of Succudan; the Queen 
who reigns in that Part of the Iſland, not allowing 
Strangers to have any Commerce in theſe Stones; tho 
there are very fine ones to be bought at Batavia, brought 
thither by Stealth, They were antiently imagined to be 
ſofter than thoſe of the other Mines, but Experience 
ſhews they are in no Reſpect inferior to them. 


Beſides theſe four Diamond- Mines, there have been two 


others diſcover'd; one of them between Coulour and 


Raolconda, and the other in the Province of Carnatica; 
but they were both cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as they were 
diſcovered : That of Carnatica, by Reaſon the Water of 
the Diamonds was always either black or yellow ; and the 
other on Account of their cracking and flying in Pieces 
when-cat and gromy. oe 2 IO, 
The 
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272 LAPIDART 


The fineſt Diamonds now in the World are that of the 


Great Mogul, weighing 279 Carats ; and that of the 


Great Duke of Tuſcany, weighing 139 Carats; and that 
known in France, under the Name of Grand Sancy, 
which is one of the Crown Jewels, weighing 106 Ca- 
rats, whence its Name Sancy, which is a Corruption of 
Cent Six, that is 106. — Tavernier, by a Rule which 
he had made for eſtimating the Value of Diamonds, com- 
putes that of the Great Mogul at 11723278 French 
Livres, equivalent to 779244 Pounds Sterling, and that 
of the e of Tuſcany, at 2608335 Livres, or 195374 
Pounds Sterling. | 

The following is a Rate, or Manner of eſtimating the 
Value of Diamonds, drawn up by a Perſon well verſed in 
fuch Matters, and which for its Curioſity, as well as the 
Uſe it may be of to Perſons who deal in Diamonds, we 
judge will not be unacceptable. 


Table of DIAMONDS. 
Duren Cur. 
A Diamond weighing One Grain is worth from, 


Grains. lib, Oy. lib, Sb. Ster. 
EY —_ O 9 mr CES 
15 — 16 to I 17 

2 18 1 . 1 
24 — 3 12 F 
3 —_ 8 to 5. 0 
3 8 10 185 13 
. 0 o 285 O 
„0 0 to 34 0 
8 — 42 0 to 45 0 
9 — 50 0 | 
E e 

12 — 112 0 to 120 O 
. 0 $0: 220 
19 110 to 380 0 
24 — 450 0 3 83 EE, 
30 — 700 E . o 
40 — 1500 7 0 2000 . 
30 — 350 © to 4500 0 

60 — 4500 0 to 5620 O 


2 muſt be obſerved, however, that Defects in the 
Water, or Shape, red, or black Spots, Shivers, and 


other Failings, frequently found in theſe Stones, reduce 


the Price by one Third, and ſometimes more. 
As to brilliant Diamonds of very ſmall Cut, the Price 


is always leſs by one Third, than that of Diamonds of a 


larger Cut, though the Weight is the ſame : The Rea- 


ſon is, that the latter ſhew themſelves a great deal more, 


when ſet in their Collets, than the former. . 
Attempts have been made to produce artificial 


Diamonds, but to no Purpoſe ; though a Lapidary told 
me, a long while ago, that he had changed by the Fire, 
other Stones, ſuch as Sapphires, into Diamonds; which 
Fire takes off the Colour of the Stone, and renders it 


harder; provided the Artiſt knows how to manage the 
Degree of Hear, for if it be too great it breaks the 


Stone. . | 3 . 
The fictitious Diamonds made in France, called Temple 


Diamonds, on Account of the Place at Paris, where 
they are fabricated; fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones 


for Hardneſs ; but I have ſeen ſome of them, the Luſtre 


whereof eclipſed that of the genuine Diamonds. Myſelf 
had one once which was valued for its Beauty at 1000 


French Crowns, and excelled in Luſtre a real one of 60 
Cars: -: | 
Lapidaries uſually diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Rus1es, 


the Raky, Balaſs, and Spinell; ſome add a fourth Kind, 


viz. the Rabecelle. It is the different Degree of Co- 
lour which makes their different Value and Beauty. 


The Balaſs Ruby is of a crimſon Colour with a Caſt 
of Purple: The Spinell Ruby is of a bright roſy red. 


It is faid the Inhabitants of Pegu have the Art of 
Heightening the Redneſs and Brilliant of Rubies, by 
laying them in the Fire, and giving. them a proper 
Degree of Heat. 

The Ruby is formed in a ſtony Subſtance, or Mar- 
caſite of a Roſe Colour, called Mothe of Ruby; it has 
not all its Colour and Luſtre at once; but comes to 


3 
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nerce, from a good Hand. 


Texture. 


it by Degrees. At firſt it grows whitiſh E 

proaches to Maturity, becomes red, ' hay 8 ip 
white Rubies, others half white, half red, and * bar 
and red, called Sapphire Rubies. erw blue 
When a Ruby exceeds 20 Carats, it ma 
Carbuncle, the Name of an imaginary St 
the Antients and Moderns have given 
Deſcriptions. 


They have ſeveral Manners of counterfei 


Y be called a 
one, whereof 
0 many 


; ting PR. 
bBies; and have carried this Imitation to that 7. Nu. 


on the moſt able Lapidaries are ſometim 
een. wer. e e . 3 
Furetiere aſſures us, that there have bee "0 
France of 240 Carats. Tavernier tells us, ay op i 
the Indies of 50 Carats, which he had a Mind to 1 a 
bought. He adds, that the King of France ' has "30k 
and larger Rubies than any in the Poſſeſſion of th 
Great Mogul. AT, ; we 
There are but two Places in the Eaſt where th 
Ruby is found; the Kingdom of Pegu, and the Ille f 
Ceylon. — The Mine in Pegu, where it is found f 
greateſt Plenty is in the Mountain Capelan, 12 Das 
Journey from Siren, the Reſidence of the Kin ; 
that Country. The fineſt Rubies brought hence, do * 
exceed three or four Carats; the King reſerving & 
the larger to himſelf. 1 1 1 ets k 
In Ceylon, the Rubies are found in a River, which de. 
ſcends from the Mountains towards the Middle of the 
Iſland :: Some few are alſo found in the Ground. The 
Rubies of Ceylon are uſually brighter and more beau. 
ful than thoſe of Pegu; but they are rare; the Kin 


es Over. 


of Ceylon prohibiting his People to gather them 9 


traffick with them. | 
There are Rubies alſo found in Europe, particularly 


in Bohemia and Hungary; eſpecially the former, wherein i; 


a Mine of Flints of divers Sizes, which upon breaking, 
are ſometimes found to contain Rubies as fine and hard 
as any of the eaſtern ones. ER 


The Value of Rubies, from one Carat, - four Grains, 


to ten Carats, is thus given us in the Diionaire de Com- 


VVV „ 
A Raby of one Carat, is worth ONE 7 IH 
— Of two Carats, — 9 doo 0 
— o Of three Carats, — 22 10 o 
—— Of four Carats, —— 92-18 0 
— Of five Carats, — 45 0 © 
— Of ſix Carats, — 67 10 0 
— Of ſeven Carats, — 84 00 o 
Of eight Carats, — 106 . 00 0 

Of nine Carats, — 130 O0 o 
— Of ten Carats, — 216 99 


The SarrhIRE is tranſparent, yet exceeding]y hard, 


ſo as ſcarce to bear being engraven. 


Different Colours bears different Kinds thereof; the 
deepeſt Blues being eſteemed Males, and the whitelt Fe. 
males. The Sapphires of Pegu are the moſt eſtceme:. 
They are found in the ſame Mines with the Rubi. 
There are ſome alſo brought from the Kingdoms of Calecat, 
Cananor and Ceylon; from which laſt Place we ſhould 
be furniſhed with Abundance, if the King of the Iland 
did not prohibit all Commerce thereof with Foreigners. 
The ſoft Water-Sapphires of Bohemia and Silgſa, are of 
ſome Account, tho? far inferior to the oriental ones, both 
in the Brightneſs of their Blue, and the Firmnels of ther 

Many People value the Sapphire beyond the Ruby, 
and give it the ſecond Place among precious Stones 
viz. that next the Diamond; others give that Flace 
to the Ruby. | 5 

Some rank the Cat's Eye, Oculus Cati, in the Num: 
ber of Sapphires. This is a Gem remarkable for 2 fine 


_ Diverſity of Colours, as well as for its Hardneſs, wh 


bears a Poliſh equal with that of a true Sapphire. * 
The Tor àz is tranſparent, irs Colour a beau 
Yellow, or Gold Colour: It is very hard, and takes! 


fine Poliſh. It is the true Chryſolite of the Antients, 


is found in ſeveral Parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia, Art: 
bia, Peru, and Bohemia. 5 

The oriental Topazes are moſt eſteemed; their 8 
borders on the Orange : Thoſe of Peru are aan oi 


their Colour Bae blackiſh ; they are the ſofteſt of all, 


oarſeſt, Thoſe mn — were 
now held good for little. 4:54 

in much mw Topaz in To Poſſeſſion of the 
4, weighing 157 Carats, which coſt 20300 J. 

Great Meg 1 Betius de Boot, in his Treatiſe of precious 
rms to have ſeen in the Cabinet of the Em- 
Jolpbus, whole Phyſician he was, a Topaz above 
* and ſix Inches broad. Probably it may 
5 4 little tranſparent, of a Topaz Colour. 
The fineſt Topaz I have ſeen, is at the Abbey of St. 


tious ones, * 


he ſame Name, where it was firſt found by 
- ay 1 but it was known to the 
* $ bake, as it appears from the 118th Palm, 
Ae Euex2aLD is a very green and tranſparent Stone, 
and as to Hardneſs, next to the Ruby. 8 | 
Pliny ] ; 
m the Provinces or Kingdoms, where he ſup- 
2 to be found; as Scythian, Bactrian, Egyp- 
| &c. 
on, Pr: know of two Kinds, viz. Oriental and 
N And if we may credit Tavernier, in his 
Treatiſe of colour'd Stones, found in the Indies, in- 
ſorted in the ſecond Volume of his Voyages, thoſe two 
ſhould be further reduced to one, viz. the Peruvian. 
In effect, he maintains that there is not, nor ever was 


merce, carried on by the Peruvians, before the Diſco- 


t) the antient Diviſion. | SIRI 
The Oriental Emerald is harder, more brilliant, and 
tranſparent than the Peruvian; which has generally 
Clouds found in it, and ſparkles leſs. Beſides that there 
are ſuch Quantitics brought from Peru, by the Way of 
Carthagena, that they are. much ſunk in Value and 
Reputation. They talk likewiſe of Emeralds found in 
Gprus, and even in England; but they are very inconſi- 
derable; if indeed there be any true ones at all. 
Iron Mines; and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which 
the Iron Ore was ſtill ſticking. To which all we have 
to lay is, that it could not be a Peruvian, by Reaſon 
there is no Iron Mine in the Country. 8 | 
The Emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more 
perfect in the Mine like the Ruby; and to arrive at 
ts Grcenneſs by flow Degrees, as the Fruit comes to 
Maturity by Degrees. It is a common Opinion that 
the Emerald grows in the Jaſper ; and it is certain there 
| are ſome Jaſpers ſo perfectly green, that many have ta- 
ken them for Emeralds. „ Te IN A 
But the proper Matrix, or Marcaſite of this Stone, 
is the Preme, which is held among the coarſer precious 
Stones; being hard, tranſparent, half Opake, and uſually 
intermix d with yellow, green, white, blue, Sc. 1 8. 
We read in Authors of ſeveral Emeralds of incredible 


Magnitude : Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the 
varacens took that Town, 
of the Plunder, | 


Piece, which he maintains to be an Emerald. After 
tis, the Reader will not wonder at that pretended to 


| lave been ſeen by 7 beopbraſtus, in a Temple in Egypt, 
four Cubits long, 


5 * forty Foot high; Si credere fas ef. 
R | 


lu the D:Zionaire de Commerce, we have à very cu- 
"0uS and accurate Eſtimate of the Value of the diffe- 
ent Kinds of Peruvian Emeralds ; which the Reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to find tranſcrib'd here. 1 5 
2 e firit and coarſeſt Sort of rough Emeralds, called 
Na grinding, are worth 27 Shillings Sterling, 
"iſ Ak, Or 8 Ounces. The Demi-Morillons, 81. Ster- 
t 4. Mark. Good Morillons, which are only little 
wad ut of fine Colour, from 13 J. to 18 J. per Mark. 
ads, a _ Mor:llons, and called of the 
OL, | | 


LAPIDART. 


= 5 ſame: The Yellow of thoſe of 


Omer. 5 
| s eaſily counterfeited ; and there are ficti- 
Th Teh to the Eye do not come behind the na- 


Some ſay it une its Name Topaz from an Iſland in 


reckons twelve Sorts of Emeralds; and denomi- 


but the modern Naturaliſts and 


intermixed with a ſlight red. 
any Mine of Emeralds in the Eaſt-Indies; and that all 


hat are there found, were brought from Peru by the 
Way of the Sduth-Sea; which was a Method of Com- 


very of America by the Spaniards. But as the Point of 


ſuch Commerce is not ſutficiently proved, we mult keep 
bie | | uſed for Seals, Sc. but that 


Some Authors hold Emeralds to be taken out of 


| King Tarik had for his Share 
a Table 365 Foot long, and all of a 


„% LY. 
third Colour, or Sort, are valued at from 50 J. to 60 J. 


per Mark. Emeralds, called of the ſecond Sort, which are 
in larger and finer Pieces than the preceding, are worth, 


from 65 J. to 75 l. per Mark. — Laſtly, thoſe of the 


firſt Colour, otherwiſe called Negres Cartes, are worth 
from 110 J. to 1151, ; | 

Emeralds ready cut, or poliſhed and not cut, being 
of good Stone, and a fine Colour, are worth, 3 


5 A 
Thoſe weighing one Carat, or four 35 
Grains, Fo” 7 wg 
Of two Carats, I 7 
Of three Carats, 2 5 
Of four Carats, „ 
Of five Carats, 4 


— Of ſix Carats, 
— Of ſeven Carats, 


— 
2 
000000000 o => 


| 185 80 
Of eight Carats, 19 Oo 
Of nine Carats, 23 0 

— Of ten Carats, 33 oo 


HvAcixr is thus called from its Reſemblance of 


the purple Flower, named Hyacinth, or the Violet. 


Though. this, it muſt be obſerved, holds of the antient, 
rather than the modern Hyacinth, which is uſually of a 
deep reddiſh yellow, approaching a Flame Colour, or 
the deepeſt Amber. The antient ſeems to have been a 
different Stone, of a purple Colour, tending to blue. 
There are four Sorts of Hyacinths ; thoſe intermixed 
with a Vermilion Colour; thoſe of a Saffron Colour; 
thoſe of an Amber Colour; and laſtly thoſe of a white, 
 Hyacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into Oriental and 
Occidental. The Oriental comes from Calicut, and 
Cambaya, and are equal in Hardneſs to the Oriental A. 
methyſt. The Occidental are found in Bohemia and Por. 


tugal, which are a Degree ſofter. 52 


The Stone graves or cuts fine, and would be more 
the Graving frequently 


coſts more than the Stone. 75 5 
AMETHYST is a precious Stone of a Violet Colour, 
bordering on Purple. | fe ITE LORE -t 
There are divers Sorts of Ametlyſts; the Oriental 


which is the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, 
is of a Dove Colour; the German which is of a Violet 
Colour; and the Spaniſh which has the Colour of a 


Faun, „ 
There are ſome Oriental, alſo, of a purple Colour, 
and others white, and like the Diamond. There are 


alſo beautiful ones in the Pyreneans, and in the Moun- | 


tains of Auvergne. 


Amelbyſts are dug in a Hill named St. Sigminont, two 


Leagues from Yi#, in Catalonia. They find the Stones 
by following a Vein of reddiſh or black Earth, or a 
Vein in the Rock, fo colour'd : They are all hexangu- 
lar, and pointed like cryſtal. _ | | 


There are three Sorts ; the beſt are the deepeſt Violet, 


others are almoſt quite White; and ſome few tinctured of 
yellow. Sometimes there is a great Number ſticking toge- 
ther, like the Briſtol Stones; but theſe are never good: 
The beſt are found looſe in the Chinks of the Rock, 
in a fat, reddiſh or yellowiſh Earth. They rake 
out this Earth with long narrow Knives which enter 
the Chinks, and then crumble it with their Fingers to feel 
for the Stones. | | 3 

The Amethyſt is not extremely hard, but may be cut 
with a leaden Wheel, ſmeared with Emery moiſtened in 

Water. It is poliſhed on a Pewter Wheel with Tri- 


poly; it is. eaſily engraven on, either in Creux or 


Relievo. | 
and three broad; nor even at an Obe- _ 


The Beryl, is a tranſparent Stone or Gem, brought 
from India of a light or pale green Colour, inſomuch 
that ſome have repreſented it as of two Colours, the one 


green, the other pale. 


The Beryl of the Antients is the ſame with what in 


latter Times, has been denominated Aqua Marina, by 


reaſon of its Azure or Sea-green Colour, | 
The Beryl differs from the Chryſoberil, which is ſome- 
what paler, and partakes more of the yellow, and from the 
Chryſopruſus, which partakes more of the Green. 
Some Authors take the Beryl for the Diamond of the 
Antients ; this is certain, the ableſt modern Jewellers 


4 A have 


274 
ſometimes miſtaken the one for the other. 
Ihe Beryl is ſometimes found in Pieces large enough 
to form fine Vaſes. It is ſaid there are many of them in 
Cambaya, Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

The CoxNELIAN, is a precious Stone ordinarily red, 
bordering on Orange, called alſo Sardius, or the Sardian 
Stone. It is but little tranſparent, cuts eaſily ; and we 
find moſt of the fine Gravings of Antiquity, whether in 
Relievo or indented, are on this Stone. It bears the 
Fire admirably, 

The fineſt Cornelians are thoſe brought from near 
Babylon, the next are thoſe of Sardinia, the laſt thoſe of 
the Rhine, Bohemia, and Sileſia, To give theſe Stones 
the greater Luſtre, in ſetting them they lay a Piece of 
Silver Leaf underneath. 

The principal Uſe made of Cornelians is in Seals, by 
reaſon they grave well, and take a fine Poliſh. 

GRANATE, popularly called Garnate, is a precious 
Stone of a high red Colour, thus called from the Re- 
ſemblance it bears of the Kernel of a Pomegranate. 

Granates are either oriental or occidental ; the firſt are 


brought from divers Parts of the Zaft-Indies, the ſecond | 


from Spain, Sileſia, and Bohemia. 


Thoſe from the Ea are diſtinguiſhed by their Colour 


into three Kinds; the firſt of a deep browniſh Red, 
like black clotted Blood; of which Kind there are ſome 


Colour of a a Hyacinth, with which it were eaſy to con- 


found them, but for their ſuperior Redneſs. The laſt, 


having a Mixture of a Violet with their Red, are called 
by the Italians, Rubini della rocba. 8 5 

The occidental Granates are of divers Reds, according 
to the Places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate 

the Colour of the Kernels of a Pomegranate: Thoſe of 


Bohemia have a golden Caſt with their Red, glittering 


like a live Coal: Thoſe of Silgſa are the darkeſt of all, 
and ſeldom thoroughly tranſparent. | | 


Of the occidental Granates thoſe of Bohemia are the 


moſt valued : Some even give them the Preference to 


the oriental Kind, They are found near Prague; not in 


any particular Mines, but are picked up by the Peaſants 


in the Fields from among the Sands and Pebbles. 
The Acar, is a precious Stone, partly tranſparent, 


and partly opake, uſually diverſified with a Variety of 


Colours, Veins, Spots, Cc. ſometimes exhibiting 
gures, or Appearances of natural Objects. : 
There are various Kinds of Agats; which according 
to their different Colours, Degrees of Tranſparency, c. 
have different Names. The Principal may be reduced 
to theſe four, viz. the Onyx, Calcedony, the Black, and 
the German Agats, = 
The Agat has ordinarily a reddiſh Teint, but is finely 


Fi- 


variegated with Spots and Stains, many of which ſeem 


very naturally to repreſent Woods, Rivers, Trees, Ani- 


mals, Fruits, Flowers, &c. De Boot mentions one of 
wherein a Biſhop with his Mitre was 


the Size of a Nail, 
very well repreſented : Turning it a little, a Man and a 
Woman's Head were ſeen in his Place. One Gautier a 


Benedictine Monk of the Congregation of St. Vanne in 


France, whom Stimulus Carnis ſpurred on to change 
here his Religion for a Petticoat, tells me, that they have 
an Agat at their Abby of Montier-Ramey, on which 

Mary Magdalen in the Poſture of a Penitent, with a 

Death's Head in her Hand, is extremely well re- 

JJ 3-34; Oe 
The Sardians, and Sardonyx Agats are very valuable; 

the latter is of a Sanguine Colour, and is divided into 

Zones, which ſeem to have been painted by Art. Pliny, 

e and Cicero ſay, that Polynate's Ring was a 
ar don x. | 


Onyx and Sardonyx Agats, Sc. The Antients mention a 
red Agat, ſpotted with Points of Gold, found in Cazdia, 
and called Sacred, as being a Preſervative againſt the 
Poiſon of Vipers, Scorpions, and Spiders. Pliny has a 
whole Chapter of the Virtues of Apats. _ 
Meats have always been eſteemed for Seals, as being a 
Stone that no Wax will ſtick to. 1 | 

M. du Fay a Frenchman, has given the Art of ſtaining 
Aeats with divers beautiful Colours. The Figures and 
Ramifications of Agats, whether natural or artificial, may 
be diſcharged with Aqua fortis. 5 


LAPI DAR Z. 


Species of opake Aat. 


tranſparent. 


| + ſeveral conſiderable Mines of Turcoiſes; 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman Agats, Egyptian Agats, 


The Onyx, is a Kind of precious Stone, "ERGY 
'S Ol : It is of a dark horny 0 " 
in which is a Plate of a bluiſh White, and Gr... 


Red ; the ſeveral Colours a ine times of 
on by Art. Q NET OR ru as if laid 
There are ſome brought from Arab 
browniſh Hue ; which after taking off 
ſhews another underneath of a differen 
they take the Name Memphitis, or Ca 
ther Stone, 
White Zones or Girdles, are eſſential 
The Sardonyx, is a Kind of precious ke £ 08 | 
partly of the Sardian, and partly of the Ons Partaking 
It is ſemi-tranſparent, and reddiſh borderin 
White, ſomewhat like the Nail of the H * 


pee d: 
the Red inclines to a Yellow. It is broaghe hs 


Was anciently 


ia, mixed with 
one Lay or "Forty 
t Colour, Whence 


mebuia, q. d. ano. 


East Indies, Arabia, and Bobemia; it 
much uſed for fine Veſſels. 
The Turcois, or Turquors, 


| is a preci 
a blue Colour, ordinarily opake, but ſometime," 


but ſometimes 3 little 


There are T; urcoiſes both oriental and 
the new Rock and the old. The oriental 
of the blue Tincture than the Green, 


more of the Green than the Blue. 


occidental, of 
partakes more 
and the occidenti 
Thoſe of the od 


Rock are a deep Blue, and thoſe of the 
as big as an Hen's Egg. The ſecond are nearly of the new Rock more 


—_— and - not keep their Colour. 
e oriental Ones come from Perſia, the Indi 
ſome Parts of Turty; and ſome 4 Hed pres 1 
hence they derive their modern Name Turcois. The 
Occidental are found in various Parts of Europe parti 
Germany, Bohemia, Silefia, Spain, and France, © 
Turcoiſes all grow of a round or oval Figure; they 
cut eaſily, and beſides Seals, which are frequently en- 
graved on them, ſome are formed into Crucifixes, or 
other Figures near two Inches high; though de Boat 
miſtakenly affirms, that none have been known to ex- 
ceed the Bigneſs of a Walnuait. 
The Turcois is eaſily counterfeited, and that ſo per- 
fectly that it is impoſſible to diſcover the Deceit, with- 
out taking it out of the Collette. | 
The Turcois, M. Reanmur obſerves, is one of the 
ſofteſt of precious Stones, its Hardneſs ſcarce exceeding 
that of a Chryſtal, or a tranſparent Pebble; though 
ſome are much harder than others; and till the harder, 
ceteris paribus, the more valuable, by reaſon of the 
Vivacity of the Poliſh, which is always proportionable 
to the Hardneſs, ee, 

_ Rojnel a Jeweller, and the Author of a ſcarce Treatiſe, 
called Mercure Indian, eſtimating the ſeveral precious 
Stones, ſets a hard Turcois, whoſe Blue is neither hard 
nor deep, on the Foot of the moſt perfect Emerald, that 
is on a level with a Diamond. Thoſe with any Defect 
he only values a French Crown the Carat. | 

Tavernier aſſures us, that there are but two Mines of 
Turcois known in all the Earth, and they are both in 
Perſia; the one called the Old Rock, near a Town called 

Necabourg, three Days Journey to the North-Eaſt of 
Meched; the other called the New Rock, is five Das 
Journey. The latter, he adds, are but little valued; 
and the King of Perſia has for many Years prohibited 
the digging in the former for any but himſelf. M. Kea 
mur takes the old Rock to be now exhauſted ; in effect, 
the common Diviſion of Turcoiſes into the old Rock or 
oriental, and new Rock or occidental, is very aroltta 
and precarious. All the beſt and moſt perfect, £19 
where they will, in India or Europe, are reckoned among 
the former, and the reſt among the latter. 5 
Near Simere, in the lower Languedoc in France, ate 
but fine blue 
Colour admired in the Twrcois is not natural to theſe | 
Rocks; the prevailing Colour being ſometimes Wits 
and ſometimes much like that of Tripoly of Tech 
Other precious Stones are dug out of the Mine with a 
their Colour, to the Force hereof nothing can be addec, 
though it may frequently be diminiſhed, as we ſee Fire 
bring down the too deep Colour of the Saphite, = 
quite take away that of a deep Saphire. Theſe Turco 
on the contrary, are naturally whitiſh or yellowiſh, 0 
Colour as common as that of a Free-Stone ; and by d. 
poling them for ſome Time to the Action of the Fit, 
they aſſume a blue Colour. | To 
2 g | 
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. 
| ally in a Furnace made 
Tf they be heated too haſtily, 


the Lamince of the Stone, want- 


oh icy 
ing Time co 
Flaws. Some © 


of Heat, to bins 


of Care is to be taken in 
for the Fire, which gives them their 
if they be expoſed beyond a certain 


in. | 
of all Turcoiſes is, that in Time 
lour, and become green, and then 
alue. | 
precious Stone of various Colours, 
the different Poſition of the 


red of the Ruby, the Purple of the 
n of the Emerald; beſides yellow, 
Amethyſt, me Be black and white. When the Stone 
ers ry moſt of theſe Colours diſappear ; which ſhews 
2 chey ariſe by Reflection from one or two princi- 


pal 


the heating them 3 
blue by be 


The 
changeable 


| In it are ſeen the 


» Colour white. Its Diverſity of Colours makes it 


_ ual Value with a Sapphire or Ruby. 
end, ſays, that there are Mines of Opal in Turky. 


4 6 + 1) FEE? » 


LAM 


10 Form * always either round, or oval; its nil 


Other Authors, antient and modern, ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, 


F- n „ * * TS.” " 8 q * 
N ! ins A „ 
wn * 
* , 1 


I i ; 
wwe * 
2 78 


fears, Pee es aliens ic 
n 7 


Egypt, Bohemia and Hangur 
diſtinguiſhed into two Ki 
they poliſh it with Tripoly. Pliny and Salinus trientioft 
a Species of Opal, called 'Exacontalfthys, which had ſtæty 
Colours. i e ga Fay ps 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, M. Colepreſſe gives 
us an Account of the Manner of counterfeiting 'Opat, 
as practiſed at Haerlem. Ile fays the Counterfeit is very 
lively, and thinks it only performed by the Degrees of 
Heat, which produce the Colours. When the Cothpoli- 
tion is melted, they take out ſome. on the Point of an 
Iron Rod, which being cooled, either in the Air or 
Water, is colourleſs or pellucid; but being put into the 
Mouth of the Furnace on the fame. Rod, and there 
turned by the Hand for a ſmall Space, has its little Bo- 


dies ſo gy Bet in divers Parts of the fame 
Piece; that the Lig | 


ght falling on them, being variouſſy 
modified n the ſeveral Colours ſeen in the 
natural Opal. He adds, the Colours may be deſtroyed 
and reſtored, according to the various Motions of its 
Particles; by Heat. | 


Orental and Occidental; 


Note, That the Art of cutting precious Stones is very 
antient; but, like other Arts, its Original was very 
imperfect: The French have ſucceeded in it the beſt; 
and the Lapidaries of Paris, who have been a Cor- 

| poration ſince the Year 1290, have carried it, eſpe- 
cially cutting Diamonds called Brilliants, to its utmoſt 
Perfection. „ 


9 


4 * 
* 4 


_— 2 


1 AW, conſidered with reſpe&t to itſelf, is com- 
; monly defined the Rule, or Regulation of the 
Acts, whereby we are directed to do what is 


to the | 
commanding, and forbidding, according to Tully, lib. 1. 
de legib. or a rational Rule, commanding what's honeſt, 
and forbidding the contrary. . For the Precepts of the 
and are called Poſtive or Affirmative, as Thou. ſhalt love 
as Thou ſbalt not kill. . 3 
Note, That the Etymology of Law is either from Le- 
gendo, Reading; or from Eligendo, Chooſing ; or 
* from Ligando, Tying, Obligating. —It may be de- 
duced from Legendo, Reading; for though it is not 
| eſſential to the Lat that it ſhould be written, accord- 
_ Ing to Juftiniar's Inſtitutions, c. 25. 9. 2. and to Ari- 
Falle, ib. 10. Eth. c. 
in theſe Words; Velber the Laws be written, or not 


= 


42.08 ing, is moſt commonly written, that 

eren Body may read in it what he is to do, or to 

Wooid.— N be detived from Eligendo, Chu- 
ling; becauſe La 


is like a certain choſen Rule, or 


« 1570 Living. This Etymology: is that of Truly, 
1 on leg. Laſtly, it may be derived from Ligands, 
-| Tying 


Note, alſo, That Law, in 
95 ferent Names, viz. 
Cofitution, Rb | 

. It is called Right, becauſe it eſtabliſhes Juſtice 
; * Equality in Things; according to St. Auguſtin, 
er de arbis. c. g. That does not ſeem 10 me to be 
9:15 Ee is nat juſt. mp 
4 2. Xs called Precept, becauſe it expreſſes the Au- 
- thority of the ee 15 55 

23. A Command, becauſe it ought 


15 


to command the 


N * Satute, becauſe it muſt be cbnſtant and firm. 
Ho meet to- 


- 


| Confitution, becauſe often ſeveral 
. Ether to make and eſtabliſh the LA w. 


22 | 


right, and omit what is wrong: Which with reſpect 
Legiſlator, can alſo be defined à right Reaſon of 


| Jaw are of two Sorts; the one which commands Good, 
God; and the other forbidding Evil, called Negative, 


9. where he expreſſes himſelf 


wien it thes not ſetm to matter much: The Lam, 


or Obliging; becauſe it obliges the Subjects to 


Right, Precept, Command, Statute, 


* 


All Law is either natural, or poſitive. The natural 
is immutable; and the poſitive ſubject to Alterations 
„„ TE Es „ 
The natural Law is conſidered either in God or in us. 
In God it is called zfernal Low of eternal Order. In us 
it is either called right Reaſon or natural Light ; or re- 
tains ſimply the Name of natural Law or Order. 
The poſitive Law, is that eſtabliſhed by the Free-Will 
of a Legiſlator; and the different Alterations or Changes 
thereof, are called by different Names by the Roman 
Juriſconſultes. For among them the Law is defined, 
Tex rogatur, when it is made, becauſe there was no Law 
made unleſs aſked by the People. It is abrogated, abro- 
gatur, when entirely aboliſhed ; derogated, derogatur, 
when Part thereof was taken off; /ubrogated, ſubrogatur, 
when Additions were made thereunto; and abrogated, 
abrogatur, when fone Changes were made in it. 
Ihe poſitive Law is either divine or human; the firſt 
is from God, and the latter from Mn. 
The divine Law is contained in the Old and New 
Teſtament ; whence it is either antient or new, 
The old or antient Law, is that given to the Hebrews, 
by, the Miniſtry of Moſes, of as the Apoſtle expreſſes 
himfelf, Gal. iii. 19. I was ordained by Angels in the Hand 
of a Mediator. " . 10 £14] 15 f | 
The new Law is called the Law of the Goſpel, or of 
the New Teſtament, is that brought to all Men by Chriſt, 
Author of the New'Teftament rn. 
The human Law, is that made and eſtabliſhed by 
Men; and this is either eccl/z/aftical or civil. 
The eccleſiaſtical Law, before the Reformation by 
Luther and Calvin, conſiſted, and conſiſts ſtill among 
the Catholicks, in the Canons of the genetal Councils, 
the Sentiments of the Fathers, and the Conſtitution of 
the Popes, called decretal. CO TR We 
The Civil Law conſiſts in the Conſtitutions of a Re- 
publick, or in the Edicts of Emperors, and Kings, in 
the Deciſions of a Senate, or of the Canons, in the 
Anſwers of prudent Men, and in a long Cuſtom, ap- 
proved by the unanimous Conſent of the People. This 
ſeems to be the general Diviſion of all Laws. 
As to the Matter ſubje& to Lam, it is the Right it- 
ſelf, or what is juſt, or what is acted or omitted juſtly; 


Though Jus, or Right, is alſo taken for the Art itſelf, 


or 


276 L 2A W. 


* 


or Science of the Law. And in that Senſe is defined by 
Celſus, lib. 1. f. rit. 1. leg. 1. The Art of the Good 
and Juſt. 

Therefore Right taken for the Matter ſubject to Law, 
is divided in the ſame Manner as the Law itſelf, viz. 
different is the natural Right, which Nature has taught 
us, and which is immutable ; different is the Right of 


Nations, which is religiouſly obſerved, at leaſt among 


the beſt civilized Nations; different is the poſitive Right, 
and this is either divine or human, which is, beſides, 
either Ecclefiaſtical or Civil. 3 

It may be aſked in this Place, if Promulgation, or 
publick Notice, be eſſential to a Law ? | 

Which I anſwer in the Negative, with Regard to the 
natural Law, and in the Affirmative, with Regard to the 
poſitive Law. | 2 

That the natural Law wants no Promulgation, is evi- 
dent from its very Name, for it is called natural, for 
no other Reaſon, than it is naturally known to us, 
God having imprinted it on the Mind of all Men, with 


out Exception. 9 


But the poſitive Law wants Promulgation, ſince it can- 


not be otherwiſe known to us, but by a publick Notice, 


whereby the Will of the Legiſlator is made known to 


thoſe who are to obſerve that Law ; for the Precept of 
the Law is nothing elſe but the Intimation, or publick 
Notice given by a Superior to an Inferior, that he may 


act accordingly. 


Having thus ſpoke of Law in general, 1 muſt enter 


Into a more particular Detail of the different Diviſions 


and Sub-Diviſions thereof, beginning by the Eternal 


Every Body agrees, that the Eternal Law is the Source 


of all others, and the firſt Rule of all our Actions. For 
it is nothing elſe but an Eternal Order, or the immutable 
Decree of the ſupreme Wiſdom, wherein is contain'd all 


that's to be done or avoided ; For the Eternal Law, ſays 
St. Auguſtin, lib. 22. cont. Fauſt. c. 27. 1s the divine Rea- 
fon, or God's Will commanding to preſerve the natural Or- 


der, and forbidding to diſturb it. That natural Order, 


mentioned in this Place by St. Auguſtin, is that, ſays ge 
- himſelf, lib. 2. de ordin. c. 10. whereby all Things are 
done, which God has eſtabliſhed. Therefore the Eternal 


Law is an immutable Reaſon, to which all that is done 
rightly and juſtly is agreeable, and all that is done wrong 
diſagreeable. V 

If it be aſked here, if the Eternal Law be different from 


Providence? Pl anſwer in the Affirmative. 1. Becauſe 


Providence relates only to particular Things in an Indi- 
vidual, ſince other is the Providence with Regard to 
Peter, and other that with Regard to Paul. But Lau 
regards a Commonality; for there is no Law made for 
every particular Individual. 2. Becauſe Law includes a 


Will of obliging, and Providence, not. 


The natural Law, which is alſo called right Reaſon, 


natural Light, and natural Order, is the Eternal Law it- 


ſelf, or a certain Participation of the Eternal Law, in a 


rational Being, whereby he is made capable to diſtinguiſh 
between Good and Evil. ON ; 


Note, That the natura! Law is not taken by the Juris- 
_ conſults in the ſame Manner the Theologians take it. 
For the Juris-conſults, or Lawyers, call natural Law, 


that which Nature has taught all Kinds of Animals 
without Diſtinction, ſuch as their Conſewation, Pro- 


creation, the Education of Children, &c. But the 


Theologians call natural Law, that which God has 


imprinted on Man's Mind. 


That this natural Law is imprinted in our Minds, is 
evident from that every Body underſtands what is good, 


and what 1s bad, | 


This was the Sentiment of the moſt eminent Fathers 


of the Church, and of the greateſt Philoſophers. | 
Among the Fathers, St. Auguſtin, lib. 2. confeſſ. c. 4. 
ſpeaks thus, Thy Law, O Lord, is written in the Hearts 
of Men, which Iniquity has not, and never will blot out. 
The primary Precepts of the natural Law, or rather 
the whole Foundation thereof, is to love God above all 
Things, and our Neighbours for his Sake; becauſe the E- 
ternal Order has preſcribed, firſt, that we ſhould love God 
above all Things, and our Neighbours for. his Sake ; the 


Truth whereof will ſoon be di 
that we have all been created . 
and therefore Order eee 1 os omnipotent bod, 


expreſs continually our Gratitude 
we receive daily from him. 


quires it; we muſt, likewiſe, lo 
ſame Origin with us, have been formed b 


Creator and for the fame End, and 
the ſame natural Gifts. 


deduced with a great Difficulty, and by an unevident 


with Regard to thoſe Precepts, believing, v. g. that U- 


own Life, or that of ſome Body elle; therefore much 
more other Men, who have not their Knowledge. 


Note, That it is aſked here, if the natural Law can be 


it is not to be return'd, v. g. if the Proprietor —_ 


iſcover'd, if we will reflec, 


1. That we ſhould love God above all Things 


for the many Fay and 


Vurs 


2. If we love God as we ought, becauſe Order n. 


ve Men, who have the 


* the ſame 


enriched by him with 


It may be aſked in this Place, If the natural Low 


equally known, and approved by all as right and jug 2 be 
Note, That before I anſwer this 


ſerve, 1. That by the Name 7 We muſt oh. 


Principle 

Is 

ſtood that whereby ſomething is one or py 

whence it appears, that there are two Principles 1 
) via, 


one of the Thing, and another of Cogniti 

2. That there is a firſt Principle of Cognition be 
cauſe as in the Motion, there is the firſt imm. bil 
Mover; likewiſe with Regard to Reaſon (which 
certain Motion) it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh a Princirk 
known by itſelf, by Reaſon whereof all Thin 15 
known. * | ME 

3. That the firſt Principle, known by its; 
— ſpeculative Reaſon, is this, 05 it is 1 3 
| rs to be and are be, together, and at the ſame Tine 
And in a practical, this, Good is to be emiy | 
Evil e 1 e 
4. That from the firſt and general practical Prin 
ple, are derived all the other L of re _ 
: Lahn 85 that we muſt love God, injure no 
5. That ſome of the Precepts of the natural Law 
are more univerſal and known than others, the more 
they come near the firſt Principle, and are leſs known 
the more they recede from it; as it appears from the 
Scheme of the Precepts deduced from the firſt, and 
are drawn from one another as Concluſions, as in the 
following Series of the Scheme. 1 


Evil mu$ be avoided. 
Injury is to be offer d to no Body). 
No Thieving. e 
No giving to Uſury. 
6. That there are two Sorts of Ignorance, one vin- 
cible, and the other invincible. Theſe pre-obſerv'd, 


I anſwer, 1. That the firſt Principle, and other uni- 
verſal Precepts, known by themſelves of the natural 
Law, cannot be unknown of an invincible Ignorance. 
I anſwer, 2. That the Precepts of the natural Law, 


Conſequence, from the Precepts of the Decalogue, can 
be ſometimes unknown to ſeveral, of an invincible Ig- 
norance. Becauſe ſeveral Philoſophers, who have ap 
plied themſelves ſeriouſly to diſcover Truth, have erret 


ſury was lawful, as well as an officious Lie, to ſave one's 


It may be aſked, if the natural Law can be changed? 


changed in the three following Manners. 1. So thit 
in fact it may be changed according to itſelf. 2. 9 
that it may be entirely blotted out, by a certain Abto, 
gation, from Man's Memory. 3. By the Addition of 
ſome new Precept. 4. By the Subſtraction of font 
Theſe pre-obſerv'd, is OTE 


I anſwer, 1. That the natural Law, with Reſpect o 


the firſt Principles, is immutable ; but can be changed, 
ſometimes, with Reſpect to the Concluſions drawn from 
the firſt practical Principles. Becauſe in the Practice, the 
Concluſions do not always depend from certain practi 


Principles, but from the various Circumſtances of Places, 


Times, and Perſons. In this Senſe, Lawyers ſay, that 
in the Law the Definitions are very dangerous. Fol 
Example; though we are obliged to return every o- 
his own, a Caſe, notwithſtanding, may occur, in whic 


leſign 


3 


ses Sr Fr 


So 82 2 


— 


| cept, G a 
| — when he 1s co 


| lows that a Man 
Law of God who is his Superior. 


i make Uſe of it to the Detrĩment of the 


Republick- the natural Law cannot be blotted 
Tanſwer 5 * — Mind, with Regard to the firſt 
out from pat can ſometimes with Regard to the Con- 
Principles, Juced-. from the firſt Principles: Becauſe, 
eluſions dec human Underſtanding is ſo blinded, either 
etimes inions, or by his Paſſions, or by a continual 
* that he miſtakes often Evil for Good, 
i | | 


| Fühl. | 
and F ; 2g 1 hat the natural Law can be changed by 
4 Jo” ion of ſome other Precept; becauſe the Pre- 
the Ad ; natural Law are common, and cannot be ſo 
cepts of led to particular Circumſtances ; whence it is 
Joon app to add ſome particular Laws adapted to certain 
neceſſary Places; and Times, and thereby determine the 
Perſons, precepts. For Example, that common Pre- 
om i to be worſhipped or ſerved, does not deter- 
: be worſhipped, but is determined 
of the poſitive divine Law, in both 
b ——— by the l Precepts of the Sa- 
= ces, Prayers, Sacraments, Se. 
. anſwer, 4. That the natural Law cannot be changed, 
by manner of Subſtraction, at leaſt with Regard to the 


We! Precepts in that Senſe, that ſomething which was 


before according to the natural Law, be no longer ſo. 
| inciples, as we have already obſerved, it not- 
22 . be changed with Regard to the Con- 
Cluſions, if not in all, at leaſt in ſeveral; for ſome par- 
ticuſt Cauſes hindering the Obſervance of ſuch Precepts. 
From what I have ſaid it may be inferred, that the 
natural Law can neither be abrogated, nor one derogate to 


| Becauſe, though it be entirely immutable with Regard to 


it; becauſe the Obligation of the natural Law proceeds 


from the Nature of Things itſelf, which cannot be 


1 changed; notwithſtanding that by the Law of Nations, 
Servitude, and the Diviſion of Goods have been intro- 


: duced ; becauſe neither Liberty nor the Community of 


Goods are of a natural preceptive Right, but only of a 


permiſſive one; and therefore the Law of Nature leaves 
it indifferent, whether Goods be proper or common. 


Our next Queſtion is, I Diſpenſation has 7 lere in ile Regard to the Letter of the Law, follows what is 


natural. Law ? 


Note, 1. That it is not Queſtion here of the firſt and 


moſt univerſal] Precepts of the natural Law ; ſince 


every body knows that they are indiſpenſable ; but 


that it is Queſtion of thoſe, which, with Reſpect to 


the molt univerſal and firſt Principles, are as Conclu- 


ions deduced evidently from them; ſuch are the Pre- 
ceepts of the Decalogue. | 1 pb 
2. That of the Precepts of the natural Law, ſome 


are Affirmative, and command the Action always, 


but not for all Times, ſuch is this Precept, God is to be 


. . ſerved; and others Negative, which forbid the Action 


always, and for all Times; ſo that there is not one Mo- 


ment where the forbidden Action is allowed; ſuch is 


the Precept which forbids Blaſphemy and Perjury. 
3. That the negative Precepts of the natural Law 
either oblige ſimply always, and in all Circumſtances, 


ſioch are thoſe which forbid Falſhood, Perjury, Blaſ- 
Phemy, Idolatry, Sc. or not oblige always and for 


all Times, but only in certain Circumſtances, ſo that 

they do not oblige, if thole Circumſtances be changed; 
lach is the fifth Precept of the Decalogue, Thou ſhalt 
wt kill; for it only obliges under theſe Circumſtances, 


viz, that it is not lawful to kill a Man with one's. 


own private Authority, unleſs forced to do it in one's 
own Defence; but it does not oblige not to kill a 

an by a publick Authority, or in one's own De- 
tence, and if one's Life cannot be ſafe otherwiſe. 


Theſe pre-obſerved, 


l anſwer, 1. That a Man cannot diſpenſe in the natural 


| = according to Lafantius, lib. 1. de divin. inſtit. c. 8. 
1% that Law, ſays he, it is not permitted to prerogate, 


or lawful to derogate Something from it; neither can it be 
or by the People 


of Law in c. 6. Ay > 20 
much leſz an inf. Equal has no Authority over bis Equal, 


who is Inferior; cannot diſpenſe with the 
*4-;-- "FOIL : 


, * w 9 4 " 
* 2 „ ** * 
. 


„ 
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I anſwer, 2. That God bimſelf cannot diſpenſe with the na- 
tural Law; becauſe ſuppoſe, as it is true, that the na- 
tural Law be nothing elſe. but a Copy of the eternal 
Law, that Copy cannot'be blotted out in a ſound human 
Underſtanding ; unleſs the Abolition and Mutation be 
firſt in the divine Underſtanding, which it is an Impiety 

and an Abſurdity to imagine. And. becauſe God cannot 
grant to a private Perſon to diſpenſe with a Law re- 
maining in Force with Regard to himſelf. 


It may be objected to this, that God diſpenſed firſt 
with Hoſea, that he might commit Fornication, Hoſea i. 


.Secondly with the 1/raclites, that they might rob the 


Egyptians. Exod. xili. Thirdly, with the Patriarchs in 
the Polygamy : Therefore God can diſpenſe in the natu- 
ral Law. $6.5 4 #= | | 7 TS 5 
J anſwer to the firſt Part of this Objection, that God 
did not allow Hoſea to commit Fornication, but only to 
take for his Wife a Woman which had been a Fornica- 
trice, which was not againſt the Law of Nature; there- 
fore he did not diſpenſe, ſince that is lawful to every 


Body 


8 $ to the ſecond Part, God did not permit the Iſrael- 


ites to carry away what belonged to others, but only 


what was their own Property, by the Donation God had 
made of it to them ; becauſe, as ſovereign Lord of all, 
he had transferred the Property of the Goods of the 
Egyptians to the Hebrews. © TED on os 

Io the fourth I anſwer, that Polygamy is not againſt the 
Law of Nature, ſince it anſwers the End of the Creation, 


which is the Multiplication of the human Race. 


We'll aſk next, If the natural Law admits of Inter- 


. pretation ? | 
Note, 1: That there are two Sorts of Interpretations, 


ore called ſimple, and the other by Epicky or Equity. 
The Law wants the firſt Sort of Interpretation, that 
the Senſe thereof 'may be underſtood. But the Law 
is ſaid to want the ſecond,” when it wants to be 
amended and corrected, in a Caſe where it would be 
againſt Juſtice and the Intention of the Legiſlator to 
obſerve it. If I be aſked, what is properly Epicky ? I'll 

_ anſwer, that it is the Virtue whereby a Man, without 


moſt agreeable to Juſtice, common Utility, and the 
„ Thallkene, 70 RNG: - 

2. That the natural Law may be conſidered in two 
Manners; 1. According to itſelf; 2. As it is carried 
by ſome poſitive Law. Theſe pre-obſerved, . 
I anſwer, 1. That a ſimple Interpretation can have 


Place in the natural Law, whether conſidered according 
. to. itſelf, or likewiſe as included in, ſame poſitive Law; 
becauſe the Precepts of the natural Law being not all 
_ equally clear, nor all equally eaſy to be underſtood; it 


happens hence, that ſome of them want Interpretation, 
whereby their true Senſe may be known. ; 


2103.40 9 
I anſwer, 2. That the natural Law conſidered in 
itſelf, admits of no Interpretation by Epicky ; becauſe 
that Law which wants no Amendment, admits of no 


ſuch. Interpretation; but the natural Law conſidered in 
itſelf wants no Amendment; becauſe as it is founded on 


right Reaſon it cannot fail, or if it fails, it muſt; be con- 


feſſed that it is not right Reaſon, nor conſequently | 


A Caw; | 
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From the natural Law I'll paſs to the Law of Nations, 
andaſk firſt, what is the Law of Nations, and\whetber it 
pertains to the natural Law ? | Pan 
I anſwer, 1. That the Law of Nations is that which 


natural Reaſon has eſtabliſhed among Men, and which is | 


obſerved almoſt by all Men. ” voto ogy fo 

I. It is called Lau, becauſe it has the Property, of a 
Law, which is that it ſhould be entirely juſt, + 
2. Which the natural Reaſon or Light bas eſtabliſhed _ 
among Men, becauſe through the Exigency of their 


Affairs, Men of almoſt all Nations have eſtabliſhed it. 


2. And which is obſerved by almoſt all Men; becauſe 


, | almoſt all Nations obſerve that Law to which they have 
—— 2 ogated, or we diſpenſed from it, either by the Senate | 


: Becaule, if according to that Maxim 


almoſt all given a Sanction. . 
If I be aſked, which are thoſe Precepts which have 


F been made, and are kept by almoſt all Nations? I'll an- 
terior over his Superior ; whence it fol- - 


ſwer, that the principal of them are Manumiſſions, Mar, 


the Difference made between Nations, the Condition of 
Kingdoms, the Difference of Government, the Partitions o 


Lands 
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cutions, Conductions, &c. | 1 

I anſwer, 2. That the Law of Nations pertains rather 
to the poſitive than to the natural Law ; becauſe eſtabliſhed 
and calculated by Men for the Security of the Civil So- 
ciety ; for it differs from the natural Law, in that the 


nſtitution of the natural Law does not depend of Men, 


and is not ſaid to be in Force among almoſt all Men, 
but among all without Reſtrictioͤn. | 
From what I have faid it may be inferred, that the 
Law of Nations differs from the natural Law in four 
Manners : 1. Becauſe the Object of the Law of Nature 
is a neceſſary Good or a neceſſary Evil: When as the 
Object of the Law of Nations depends entirely of Men's 
Will, v. g. it depends of Men's Will, that there ſhould be 
or not, a Partition or Property of Goods and Power. 2. Be- 
cauſe the natural Law properly ſaid cannot be changed; 
when as the Law of Nations is not only mutable, but has 
been changed in fact, v. g. with Regard to Servitude or 
Slavery, which is not ſuffered among Chriſtians. 3. Be- 
| cauſe the Law of Nature is abſolutely common to all 
Nations, notwithſtanding, that in ſome Places perhaps it 
is not obſerved, through Ignorance : But the Law of 
Nations, though very common, can notwithſtanding be 
confined within narrower Limits, at the Nation's Plea- 
ſure. | | a | 


Note, That from the natural Law, I'll paſs to the 
divine. vs | 55 N 


Note, alſo, That God had created Man to his Image 
and Reſemblance, had given him a Mind adorned 
with Reaſon, inclinable of its Nature to Good, and to 

be entirely directed by his Free-Will. He had re- 
ceived from his Creator but one Law, the Obſervance 

whereof was ſo eaſy, that nothing was forbidden there- 
by but the Fruit of the Tree of Good and Evil; but 


conquered by the external Suggeſtion of the Woman, 


not by the internal one of the Concupiſcence, which 


was not yet within him; he violated God's firſt Com- 


mandment, by taſting of the forbidden Fruit. Hence 


the corrupted Source of all our Evils. Hence the 


. e e began to revolt againſt Reaſon, and to 
exerciſe its tyrannical Empire on all Men born from 
thoſe firſt Prevaricators; a glaring Example where- 

.of we have in their firſt Children. Cam inflamed 
with Jealouſy, as if the whole Univerſe was too narrow 
to contain them both, killed his Brother Abel. Their 

Poſterity carried Impiety to a ſupreme Degree; ſo 
that in Noab's Time all Fleſh had corrupted its Way, 
nor could the raging Flames of Man's Concupiſcence 

be extinguiſhed, but by opening the Cataracts of 
Heaven, and lacerating the very Boſom of the Deep, 

to blot out by anuniverſal Deluge, to the minureſt Line- 
aments of the Face of the Earth, fo much disfigured 
by Men's Iniquities. But the human Race was ſcarce 
repaired by Noah's Children, but they returned to 
their Vomiting, and having neglected the Worſhip of 


the true God, they had the ſacrilegious Ingratitude to 


offer their Vows, and lift up their Eyes and Hands to 


The Number of Men being prodigiouſly increaſed, 


they began to think of dividing the Earth between 
them ; but before their Separation, the Tower of 
Babel, or of Confuſion, began by their ſacrilegious Pre- 
ſumption, was interrupted by a more potent Autho- 


_ rity. There began the Confuſion of Languages, and 


the Diviſion of the common Tongue into ſeveral : So 
that they being thereby deprived of that Commerce 
which united them together, ſome of them departed 
- to inhabit ſome other Parts of the Earth; but though 
| ſeparated from one another, as well by the Diſtance of 
the Places, as by the Diverſity of Language; they 
notwithſtanding agreed in the Perpetration ot all Kinds 
of Enormities. - But God, 0 is rich in Mercy, ſe- 

lected to himſelf from among them ſome Perſons, 
and among the reſt Abraham, who was choſen by him 

in a ſpecial Manner to be Father- of the Faithful ; 


from whom deſcended the Hebrews, whom Moſes de- 


| livered from the Captivity of Egypt; but this ftaff- 
neck'd People, as they are called in the Scripture, very 
little grateful for the continual Favours they had re- 
ceived {from God's munificent Hand, and following 


— 


BN Man ſmites his Servant or his Maid, ſo that he 
or ſhe die of the Blow, he ſhall be ſurely puniſhed. 


Law Talionis, paſſed into that of the twelve Tables, a 
it appears from the Inſtitutions of Juſtinian, lib. 4. 


ed in doing it, and dies afterwards of his Wound, there 
ſhall no Blood be ſhed for him. But if the Sun be riſen 


Thief in the Attempt, ſhall not lay umder an Aion of I 
juries, theſe Words are added, provided be canno! avail 


L AV. 


Lands, Buildings, Commerct, Emptions, Venditions, Lo- 


rather the effrenate Motions of . 
Adam's Sin, than the Dictates ot den Vit by 
ferred the Creatures-to the Creator, an dreht * re- 
againſt their Conductor. Then, by the E ed often 
the Gentiles, committed all Sorts of Cri xample of 
the Law of Nature, where, to revive that Lin ZaUnſt 
entirely extinct among the Jews as amon — | 
and to ſtrengthen Reaſon againſt the natal e 1d1 
the Law of Nature was to be renewed by a upidity, 
one, contained in the ten Commandments Pe 
Moſes on Mount Sinai; in which ten - e to 


was included all that was neceſſ. dme 
Conduct and reform their Mane 30 Yon "Br 


calogue 1s nothing elſe but 
Writing, 4 the natural Lay put ü 
But as the People was frightened at Gag! 
they defir*d Moſes, that as their Eabaledon ; 2 2 
return to God, where he received the judicial ping 
in which are contained all that related to the + 
miniſtration of Juſtice among the Jews ; but as it = 
be needleſs to tranſcribe here all thoſe Laws * 
they can be found in Exod. xxi. xxii. xxiii. Pll c ma 
myſelf to mention here the Principal. : 8 


An Hebrew Slave bought with Money, ſhall ie jy 


Years, and afterwards be free ; but if on his own A 

he remains in Servitude, he ſhall have hi a 

and ſerve for ever. te WG 
He that kills a Man deſignedly ſhall be 


. 3 ut to D 
and be ſent into Exile if he does it by A Death 


He that ſmites his Father ſhall ſurely be put to Death, 


It a Man hurts a Woman with Child, fo that her 
Fruit departs from her, and yet no Miſchief follows, he 
ſhall be ſurely puniſhed according as the Woman's Hus 
band will lay upon him ; and he ſhall pay as the Judges 
determine. And if any Miſchief follow, then he ſhall 
give Life for Life, Eye for Eye, Tooth for Tooth, Hand 
for Hand, Foot for Foot, Sc. In this Place is eſtabliſned 
the general Law Talionis, whereby it was decreed, that the 
Puniſhment ſhould be the ſame with the Offence. Which 


Tit. 4. 5 5 5 N 
If a Thief, breaking a Houſe in the Night, be wound- 


upon him, there ſhall be Blood ſhed for him; for as ct. 
Auguſtin ſays, queſt. 84. in Exod. It is eafy to ſee that be 
came to rob, not to be killed. Therefore the divine Law 
decreed in this Place, that every Man ſhould be the 
Executor of Juſtice againſt a nocturnal Thief. Which 
divine Law was likewiſe tranſmitted into that of the 
twelve Tables; for by that Law it was lawful to 7 
Force by Force; as related by Tully in an Oration for Mil. 
And Florentinus , leg. 3. de Inſtit. & Jure, ſays, thit 
ſuch a Law makes Part of the Law of Nations. But he 
who infers hence, that at preſent one can defend his Fo- 
perty, by the Death of thoſe who attempt to rob him 
of it, is miſtaken, for that is entirely forbidden. And i 
the very ſame Inſtitutions of the Roman Law, lib. 4. lil. 
paragraph 2. when it is ſaid, That he who ſhall kill 8 


the Danger otherwiſe, Even by the Law of Chrilt it & 
not allowed to have a premeditated Deſign to kill our 
Enemy in our own Defence.—At preſent let's return t 
the Narrative of the Laws of the Jews. | 

If a Man debauch a Maid, that is not betrothed, he 
ſhall ſurely endow her to be his Wife. If her Fatt! 
refuſes to give her unto him, the Raviſher ſhall pay he 
Dowry. 5 E 

W hoſoever lies with a Beaſt ſhall ſurely be put ® 


Death. He that facrifices to Idols ſhall periſh. Not t0 


afflict any Widow or fatherleſs Child. Not to ſue 3 
Debtor who is poor, nor oppreſs him by Ulury. Not 
to receive the Raiment of the Poor for a Pledge. 

Not curſe the Prince of the People. | 

Offer all the Firft-born to God. ee 

Bring back the Flock of one's Enemy, if met going 
aſtray; and help his Aſs if fallen 1 her Burthen, 


ee es | 


ot 


CECT ST 


in the Innocent and Juſt, nor take Gifts, for 


C. 28 £ | | | 
and judicial Precepts of the old 
3 3 which were all entirely 
„there * ether with the Law, itſelf at Chriſt's Death, 
N Law, or the Law of the Goſpel was put in 
when | | 


to this new Law we'll aſk, wht it is, 

ts it has? | | 
and _ Tb the new Law, or the Law of the 
i 2 gefined a divine poſitive Law, given to all Men 
Gps Legiſ{ator Chris, SY Oe I" a 
by tee, ted La, becauſe the Definition of Law is 


pope 3 © a poſitive, to diſtinguiſh it from the eternal 

Law. 6 

and naten , % all Men, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Ie is fad E neh Abraham and his Poſterity. 

Chrif, becauſe Chriſt himſelf calls his 

Precepts in ſeyeral Places of the Scripture, the Precepts 


| of the new Law. 


' That there are three Sorts of Pretepis of the 

| my — Precepts, the Nel of Fob and 
"he Precept of the Sacraments; which can be proved by 
the Scripture. For Matt. v. vi. Chriſt explains the 
moral Precepts of the Decalogue. And Matt. ix. for- 


1d Di and the Libel of Repudiation, and decrees 
bids con dg Knot ſhould be indiſſolube. 

As to the Precepts of the Sacraments, it is ſaid, John iii. 
Except a Man be born of Water and of the Spirit he cannot 
ter into the Kingdom of God. And Jobn vi. Except you 
wat the Fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink his Blood, you 

Life in of. ee e e 2 

pet” 0 Frecep of Faith it is ſaid Mark xvi. But he 
that believes not ſhall be damned. | 5 | 
Note, That there is this Difference between theſe three 
Kinds of Precepts; that the moral Ones being of the 
natural Law, were not inſtituted by Chriſt, but only 
explained, and vindicated from the Errors they had 
deen involved in by Men's Malice. But that the ſa- 
cramental were inſtituted by Chriſt, to. ſupply the 
Place of the old Ones abrogated by him. That the 


3 


from implicit were made more clear; ſo that we are 

obliged at preſent to believe ſome Precepts explicitly, 
which, in the old Law they believed only implicitly; 
ſuch as the Nativity, Paſſion, and Death of Chriſt, 
and all the other Myſteries, which are only believed 

obſcurely by the Fews, and are at preſent believed ex- 
preſly by the Chriſtians, i 
Note, alſo, That the human Law, next to the divine, 
t. co fall under our Conſider atio. 
| Note, again, That if we had always been govern'd b 
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epe our Reaſon, and it had never been diſturbed by our 
lil. Paſſions, we ſnould not have wanted human Laws to 
that _ inflict Puniſhments againſt Delinquents, and the Re- 
t he fraftories to divine and natural Law; all Attentives to 
Pro- Our reſpectiye Duties, adhering to Good, and averſe to 
him Evil, obſerving a certain Equity towards ourſelves, 
din anda Benevolency towards others, we ſhould be ac- 
105 | tuated by no other Motive than that of Love of 
10  Virwe and good Order. But Men's Minds, agitated 
f : by various Affections, and darkned by Errors, deviate 
Re from the right Way of Reaſon and Simplicity, to fol- 
1 low the moſt intricate and obliquous Paſſes. Extra- 


Yagantly infatuated with their own pretended Merit, 


rn to ww behave themſelves towards others with Haughti- 
5 — and Injuſtice, envying their Fortune, jealous or” 
our _ Merit, and great and noble Actions, rejoicing at 
a ws near Adverſities, perfidious, Calumniators, Plunder- 
J ers, falſe, always ready to offend them, and almoſt 
2 _ to do them good. Therefore human Laws were 
n SF ay, which eſtabliſhing ' Puniſhments ſhould | 
* mamtain the natural and divine Law, correct the De- 

Not quents, keep Rebels in-Awe, and contain all in their 
5 uties; for if there was no Fear of Puniſhment, the moſt 

| 7 9 Laus are neglected by the Indo- 

4 4 1 de Wicked, and peed by the 
At ic omnia fatis . | 

Not us ruere, ac retro ſublapſa referri. _ 


— 


Precepts of Faith were not inſtituted anew, but only 


the Popes; Latin and Greek Authors have 


ö 

Non alizer, quam qui adverſo uix Humiue Icibum 
Remigiis ſubigit, ii brachia fort? remiſit, | 

Aus illum in preceps pronv rapit alveus anne. 


Therefore the human Laws are. eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
who have Powet to do it, to give a greater Authority 
to the natural Law, that no Body ſhould: either omit it, 
or violate unpuniſhed. SET ee LOIN 

There are two Sotts of human Laws, viz. the eccles. 
ſiaſtical and the civil. Lf rl een yo 

The eccle/fiaſtical Law, is that eſtabliſhed by eccleſiaſti- 
cal Legiſlators. The Power of making Laws has been 
granted to the Church, viz: to the ſacred Councils; and 
to the Biſhops who are the Succeſſors of the Apoſtles; 
whom every Faithful is obliged to obey, according to 
Chriſt's Command, who ſpeaks thus to the Apoſtles, 
Luke x. 16. He that hears you hears me, and be that de- 
ſpiſes jon deſpiſes me, Therefore the Apoſtle St. Paul 
being at Miletum, aſſembled all the Prelates of the Church 
of Epheſus, to whom he ſpoke thus, As xx. 28. Take 


| Heed therefore unto yourſelves, and to all the Flock, over 


which the Holy Ghoſt hath made you Overſeers, to feed the- 
Church of God, which he has purchaſed with his own Blood, 
But this Authority would be vain, if what can contribute 
towards the Edification of the Church, and has been 
eſtabliſhed with the Conſent, and received by the Ge- 


nerality of the Faithful, was tranſgreſſed by ſome with- 


out Fear of Puniſhment. Hence the fame Apoſtle St. 
Paul ſays, 1 Cor. iv. 21. What will ye? ſhall I come unto 
you with a Rod, or in Love, and in the Spirit of Meekneſs ? 
And he confirmed it in the Name of Chriſt, by the Ex- 

communication of the inceſtuous Corinthian, in the fol- 
lowing Chapter, ver. 3. For I verily as abſent in Body; 
but preſent in Spirit, have judged already, as though I were 
preſent, concerning him that has done this Deed; in the 
Name of our Lord Jeſus Chrift, when ye are gathered lo- 
gether, and my Spirit with the Power of our Lord. Feſus 
Chrif, to deliver ſuch an one unto Satan, for the Deſtruc- 


tion of the Fleſh, that the Spirit may be ſaved in the Day 


of the Lord Feſus. He afterwards forgave the ſame Man 
repenting of his Sin, 2 Cor. ii. 10. in theſe Words; To 


_ whom ye forgive any Thing, I forgive alſo ; fer if I for- 


gave any Thing, to whom I forgave it, for your Sake, I 
forgave it in the Perſon of Chrif, i. e. in the Name, 
and the Authority of Chriſt, whoſe Perſon I repreſent, 
and who ſaid to his Apoſtles, Matt. xviii. 18, Yerily I 
ſay unto you, whatſoever you ſhall bind on Earth, ſhall be 
bound in Heaven; and whatſoever ye ſhall loſe on Earth, 
Pall be looſed in Heaven, I confeſs, that the Puniſhment 
was inflicted by the Apoſtle on the Inceſtuous, for his 
having ſinned againſt the divine, not the human Law ; 
but it 1s certain that ſeveral Things are decreed by the 


Apoſtles, which were contained neither in the natural, 
y nor the divine Law. For in the firſt Council, viz. that 


of Feruſalem, As xv. a Law was made, that the Gentiles 
converted to the Chriſtian Faith, ſhould abſtain from 
Blood, and from Fleſh ſuffocated, which was not com- 
manded by the divine Law. And that Law remained 
in Force in the Church, as long as the Reaſons which 
had engaged the Apoſtles to make it, ſubſiſted, accord- 
ing to St. Auguſtin, lib, 32. cont. Fauſt. c. 13. Likewiſe St. 
Paul, 1 Tim. iii. 2. forbids that the Bigames ſhould be 
promoted to Epiſcopacy ; which notwithſtanding is not 
found written in the divine Law. And by their Example 
ſeveral Things have been eſtabliſhed in the Church, by 
what we call the Canons of the Apoſtles, by the Coun- 
cils, and by the Conſtitutions of the Popes, which are 
not at all mentioned in the divine Lac. 

But however we muſt make a very great Differenc 


between the Things which have been defined relating to 


Faith, and thoſe which regard the Diſcipline only. For 
the Sanctions of the firſt Kind, whereby. no new Articles 
of Faith are made, but only thoſe which God has revealed 
as pertaining to Faith, are declared, are not ſubject to 
Changement or Mutation, or are irreformable, as Ter- 
tullian ſpeaks, lib. de virgin. veland. c. 1. But the Decrecs 
of the laſt Kind, the firſt Cauſes thereot failing, and new 


ones happening, are ſubject to Reformation. 


As tlie eccleſraſtical Laws. are taken, Part from the 


Scripture, Part from the Councils, Part from the Wri- 


tings of the Fathers, and Part from the Conftitutions of 
| given at 
different 
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different Times, ſeveral different Collections of them, 
before the Compilation of the canonical Laws, in French 
called Droit canon, and in Latin canonicum jus; ſuch as 
it is received in the Roman Church, contained in three 
Volumes, and in ſix Collections. 1 5 i 
The firſt Volume contains a Collection of the antient 
Canons, and conſequently the old eccleſiaſtical Law, 
Fus antiquum, which was in Force in the Church for the 
Space of eleven Centuries. This Collection was called 
by Gratian, the Author thereof, Concordantia Diſcordan- 
tium Canonum, having applied himſelf, not only to col- 
lect the ſacred Canons, but likewiſe by means of a ſcho- 
laſtical Learning, in which he was very well verſed, to 
reconcile thoſe between which there was a ſeeming 
Contradiction. This Collection is, notwithſtanding its 
firſt Appellation, commonly called Decretum Grattan, 
the Decree of Gratian, i. e. a Compilation of the Church's 
Decrees made by Gratian towards the Year 1151, under 
Pope Eugenius III. Gratian was a Genoeſe, and by Pro- 
feſſion a Benedictine Monk. 

This Decree of Gratian is divided into three Parts. 
The firſt Part contains a hundred and one Diſtinctions, 
and each Diſtinction has its particular Canons. In the 
firſt twenty Diſtinctions it is treated of the Law itſelf, 
and of the different Sorts of Law, and of the natural 
and poſitive Law, of the divine and human Law, of the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical Law, of the Parts whence the 
_ eccleſiaſtical Law ariſes, viz. the Canons of the Councils, 


the Sentiments of the Fathers, and the Decrees of the 


Popes. In the following Diſtinctions is explained all that 
regards the Eccleſiaſticks ; where it is treated of thoſe who 
are admitted into the Clergy, into the Orders, and into 


the Dignities of the Church; of the Primacy of the 


Church of Rome, and of the reſpective Rank of all the 
other patriarchal Churches; of the Ordinations of Clerks, 


and of the Impediments of Ordinations, of the Virtues 


proper to the Clergy, of the Vices they are to abhor, and 
laſtly of the univerſal Hierarchy, and of the different 
Degrees of the eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, . x | 
The ſecond Part of the Decree contains thirty-ſix 
Cauſes; thus called becauſe they are propoſed as fo 
many Suits of Law to be pleaded and judged. Each 
_ Cauſe is divided into Queſtions and Canons. In the 
thirtieth Cauſe, queſt. 3. is concluded a Treatiſe of Peni- 
' tence, contained in ſeven Diſtinctions. Therefore all 
this ſecond Part of the Decree 1s of the eccleſiaſtical 
Judges, who ſhould be all very well verſed in the Science 
of Morality, ſince they are obliged by their Office to 
reſolve all the moſt intricate Doubts, and difficult Que- 
| ſtions propoſed to them on that Subject. | 
The firſt Cauſe containing ſeven Queſtions, treats of 
Simony, the greateſt of all the Crimes an Eccleſiaſtick 
can be guilty of, whereby, by the Example of Simon 
Magus, Acts viii. 18. ſomething ſpiritual, or annexed to 
the ſpiritual, is bought or ſold. The following Cauſes, 
as far as the ſixteenth, treats of criminal Judgments, viz. 


Biſhops, of the Juriſdiction of Biſhops over their Clerks, 
of the Defects of Ordination, of the Clerks Goods and 
Eſtates, of the Tithes, of Funerals, of Uſury, Sc. 
Afterwards Gratian paſſes to the Monks, from the 


the Right of Patronage, of the State of the Monks and 
Monaſteries, Sc. The twenty-firſt Cauſe is of the Life 
and Honeſty of Clerks ; the reſt of the Cauſes treats of 


the Crimes which are common between Eccleſiaſticks 
and Laicks. Therefore the twenty-ſecond Cauſe is of 
the Crime of Falſhood and Perjury ; the twenty-third of 
Homicide and War; the twenty-tourth of Hereſy ; the 


twenty fifth of not violating the Privileges of the Church; 


the twenty-fixth of Sacrilege. Laſtly, from the twenty- | 


ſeventh Cauſe to the End, he treats of Judgments, of 
Matrimony, inſerting, as we have obſerved already, 
in the thirty-third Cauſe, gueſt. 3. a Treatiſe of Peni- 
tence divided into ſeven Diſtinctions. 


The third Part of the Decree is called of the Conſecra- | 


tion, and has ſeven Diſtinctions, the firſt whereof is of 
the Conſccration of Churches, and of the Celebration of 
Maſſes; the ſecond of the Euchariſt ; the third of the 
Feaſts celebrated throughout the whole Lear; the fourth 
of Baptiſm ; the fifth of the Confirmation and Faſt.  - 
The ſecond Volume of the Canon Law, contains five 


PC 


the antient Decretals; the firſt fo 
Antony Auguſtin, and the fifth of Innocent 
theſe five Collections, and ſome Epiſtles of 
was formed the Gregorian Compilation ; i 
Compiler Raymond has not related the anti 
at length, but has curtailed ſeveral of them 


tions of the canonical Law, written by John Paul La 
celot ; which are of no publick Authority, no more thin 
al ne ... nods! „ 


Note, That all theſe Collections, or Compilations of the 


than they are agreeable to the Liberties and Cuſio 
of the Gallican Church. Kina 


they are introduced by the King's Edict, exam” 


LAW. 


Books of Decretals of Pope 


Gregory. IX; or a Colledion 


of Epiſtles whereby ſomething ig 
of thoſe written Row the - I * 5 Particulary 
Addition of the Decrees of the Councils, x 30, With a 
the ſecond and, third General of Lateran 
of ſome Sentiments of the Fathers omitted b 
This Collection was digeſted by Raymond de 
the Order of the Dominican, Chaplain | 
to Pope Gregory IX. | : 


eran ; and like 
8 7 Gratiay, 
t ennafort, 
and Pente 
of Decretals, call 
ur Whereof Were of 
(Aron. 0s 
Gregory IX. 
n Which + 
ent Decreral 


There was then five ColleQions 


The Order obſerved in the Decretals of Gr 


is this: The. firſt Book containing 43 Titles 8 N 


5 having 


began by the Doctrine of the Trinit , and | 
tion of ſeveral Sorts of Laws, he 5 of ey . 
Prelates of the Church, of the Eccleſiaſticks 
their Ordination. 
treats of pleading all Cauſes in general, and 

dicial Order to be obſerved in Civil Matters, The Thi 

compoſed of 50 Titles, is of the eccleſiaſtical Ag, 
The Fourth, containing 21 Titles, treats of vr 
and in it are included the eccleſiaſtical Ca 
| Laicks, which are to be pleaded at a Biſhop's Cour 
Laſtly, the Fifth, containing 41 Titles, conſiſts in the 
criminal Judgments, in the eccleſiaſtical Cenſure; 69; 
which is all expreſſed in the following Verſe: _ 


udges, or 
» and of 
ng 30 Title, 
of the ju 


The Second, containi 


Matrimon . 
uſes of the 


Judex, judicium, clerus, ſponſalia, crimen, 


The third Volume of the eccle/iaftical Lam, includes 
the four remaining Collections, viz. the fixth Bock 
of Decretals, the Clementines, the Extravagantes of 
John XXII. and the common Extravagantes, 


The ſixth Book of Decretals, which had been hs 


Piled, particularly by William Archbiſhop of Embruy, 
and by ſeveral other learned Men, was publiſhed by Bo- 
niface VIII. in the Year 1298. it is called the ſixth, be- 
cauſe added. to the five of Gregory IX. It contains the 
Epiſtles written by Gregory IX. after his Compilation, 
of the following Popes, and of Boniface himſelf ; be- 
ſides the Decrees of the two general Councils of Lyons, 
This Book is divided into five ſmaller, in the fame Or- 
der, and with the ſame Titles, obſerved in the Greys 
tian Collection | 4 BR 

Clement V. a Frenchman, born in Aquitaine, compoſed 
the fourth Collection, of his own Epiſtles, and of the 
Decrees of the Council of Vienne, celebrated in the 
Year 1311; which, notwithſtanding, not himſelf, but 
John XXII. alſo born in Aquitaine, publiſhed under the 
Title of Clementines. vi ban TU | 
The fifth Collection, contains the Extravagantes of 

the ſame John XXII. to the Number of twenty. 
of Accuſations, Witneſſes, of the Manner of judging - 


The ſixth and laſt Collection, includes the commu 


 Extravagantes of other Popes : Thoſe decretal Epiſtlsot 
John XXII. and of other Popes, are called Extravegant, | 
; becauſe they are not included in the Body of the ca 
C70 . 07 WE 8.2 
ſixteenth Cauſe to the twenty-firſt, where he treats. of 


To all theſe may be added the four Books of Inftit 


. = 5 ea 
canonical Law, are of no Force in France, no furth 


Likewiſe new Briefs, Bulls, Sc. of the 2 
See, can be of no Force in the Kingdom, but V 


and approved by the Parliament of Paris, 1 ſc 


ceived by the Clergy of France. 
The Gallican Church has alſo eccleſiaſtical Laws P- D 


per to herſelf, compoſed of the antient Inſtitutes of br to 
univerſal Church; of the Pragmatick Sani719n, prom ju R 
gated by the Moſt Chriſtian King Charles VII. in ſe 
Year 1438; and of the Concordats, between Leo We 
Francis I. King of France, in the Year 1515. an 


The Germans have, likewiſe, their Concordats, 4, aft 
„ | 2" 


Statute LAW 


L A W 


4 between Nicholas V. Pope, and the Emperor 
725 ick III. in the Year 1447). 15 
Fre and, ſince the Reformation, the canon Lau 

In Eng uch abridged and reſtrained; only ſo much 
as been s as is conſiſtent with the Common and 
of it obtain _ the Realm, and the Doctrine of the 
elblihed dee Las or canonical Conſtitutions, which 

e all the written Canon Law of the Roman 
oe 4 there occur in particular Churches ſome parti- 
28 ſtoms, not written; which being not deroga- 
cular 0 natural Laws, nor contrary to the Maxims of 
tory to Kan Life, are to be obſerved, not only by the 
1 ** - of theſe Places, but likewife by Foreigners. 
los Cuſtom is to be obſerved as a Law, as far as 


it is not Contrary to Truth and Equity. 
Note, That from the canon Law I'll paſs to the Civil. 


| Law, is that made by a civil Legiſlator, 
Ka Dy or a Republick, and which all the 
809 18 of that Prince or Republick are obliged. to obey. 
9 894 Order cannot ſuffer that the Inferiors ſhould 
T9 cy their Superiors in Things calculated for the 
blick Good. | 


Therefore thoſe who command others, have a Right of Dioclefian, one by Gregory, and the other by Her- 


n Account thoſe who deſpiſe their Laws 
wry 5 3 by the Apoſtle, Rom. xiii. 1. Let 


every one be obedient to the ſuperior Power ; for there is no 


Power but from God: Therefore he who reſiſts Power, 


reſiſts God's Ordinance. And to ſhew the Enormity of 


the Crime of thoſe who reſiſt a legitimate Authority, in 
Things which are not contrary to Reaſon, the publick 
Good, Sc. He adds, and t»oſe who refit acquire their 
Damnation. 5 

From which Expreſſions it is eaſy to underſtand, that 


the Civil Law is political, and temporal with Regard to 


the Object and the Things commanded ; but that the 
Obligation ariſing from it, is internal and ſpiritual ; and 


at leaſt a tranſitory and temporary one of the Society of 
ſubmit himſelf to the Laws, Cuſtoms, and Uſages of 
divine Law. Whence this Proverb, elf 


Dum fueris Rome, Romano vivito more. 


For there has been no Nation nor People ever ſo oreat 
Barbarians, which had not their own particular Laws. 


e molt antient People, and particularly among the 


Others, which all low from the natural Law ; and per- 


Romans have excelled in that all other Nations. For 
they have not only encouraged and cultivated the Art of 
conquering other Nations, but likewiſe of governing 


nutes, 1h, 6, Æneid. in theſe elegant Verſes. 


Excudent alii ſdirantia mollius era : | 
Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento. 
Ther efore beſides the Laws of Romulus, and of the 


— Kings, which were in Force while the Royal Au- 
onty laſt 


2 ed; they took Care, after the Expulſion of 
. dus, to make Laws agreeable to the republican Go- 
ernment they had eſtabliſned among them, to keep the 
* under a juſt and reaſonable Subjection, to com- 
me their Differences, &c. To that ffect, they ſent 
ut the Year 300 of the Foundation of Rome, three 
1 3 to Athens, and to the other Cities of Greece, 
collect the Laus of thoſe People, and bring them to 
Fae; a eſe being return'd three Years afterwards, 
wel other Men, eminent for their extraordinary Merit, 
keg 2 to them, to make a Choice of thoſe Laws, 
i wa digeſted them into ten Tables, to which ſoon 
n W Ter that ſome of thoſe Laws were de fective, 


two more Tables: So that thoſe twelve Ta- 
Vol. II 


that the Obſervance thereof cannot be deſpiſed with a 
ſafe Conſcience z but every one, either Clerk, Foreigner, 
or Stranger, is under the Direction of thoſe Laws: Like - 

wiſe a Traveller, while he ſtays in a Place, makes Part, 
thoſe among whom he lives; and conſequently muſt 


the Place, as far as it is not repugnant to the natural or 


Greeks, have digeſted and reduced into Writings their 
| Civil Laws, ſuch were thoſe of Solon, Licurgus, and 


em by juſt and wholeſome Laws, which Virgil inſi- 


281 
bles became afterwards the Source of all the private and 
publick Laws. Thoſe Compilers were called Decemviri; 
whence the Laws of the twelve Tables were alſo called 
decemviral Laws, 1 

It is great Pity this Syſtem of Laws ſhould have pe- 
riſhed, through the Injuries of Time; we have now no- 
thing of it but a few Fragments diſperſed in divers Au- 
thors. J. Gothofred has collected them together, and we 
have them in Rofinus, and ſome other Authors. The 
Latin 1s very old and barbarous, and remarkably obſcure. 

Next to theſe Tables were what was properly called 
Laws, which were Ordinances of the whole Body poli- 
tick : The Plebiſcita, made by the Plebeians; the Sena- 
tuſconſulta, by the Senate. Then next were the Edi&s 
of the Pretors, whence proceeded a Right called the 
honorary Right. Theſe Edicts having been collected into 
one Body, that Body was called the perpetual Edit. 


The Face of the Republick being changed, and the 


Empire deferred to one Perſon only; there enſued ſe- 
veral Conſtitutions of the Emperors, which during very 


near 500 Years, i. e. from Auguſtus to Juſtinian, increaſed 


in a ſurprizing Manner. | 
Of theſe Conſtitutions of the Emperors, from Adrian 
to Conſtantine, were compoſed two Codex's, in the Time 


mogenes, both private Perſons. The Emperor Theodoſius 
the Younger, gave the third Codex, digeſted by eight 
prudent Perſons, in which he included the Conftitutions 
of the Emperors, from Conſtantine to himſelf, _ 

At laſt the Emperor Juſtinian perfected quite the Ro- 
man Juriſprudence, For in the Year of Chriſt 528, he 
appointed ſome illuſtrious Perſons to free the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodofian Codex's of their too tedious 
Prolixity, and to compoſe of them another under the 
Name of Juſtinian. Agreeable to the Emperor's Ex-. 


pectations they perfected the Juſtinian Codex, which he 


approved and confirmed by an imperial Conſtitution, 
given in the Lear 329. Mea | n 
Afterwards, he cauſed to be compriſed into a ſingle 
Work, all the antient Laws divided into fifty Books, 
which Work was called the Digeſt, or Pandetts. 
Then he publiſhed an Epitome of the Civil Law, di- 
ſtributed into four Books, for the Uſe of young Students 
in the Law, and which he called, The Epitome of the In 
ſtitutions of the Civil Law. 85 333 
But as he found that ſeveral Things were omitted in 
the Codex, or not treated with that Accuracy he deſir'd, 
he cauſed it to be corrected in ſeveral Places, and would 
afterwards give a ſecond Edition thereof more corre&t 
than the firſt, and this is, Repetite prelectionis coder; 


which we read in the Body of the Civil Law. 
Firſt, we have ſeen the civil Precepts which God 


hiraſelf had dictated to the Fews, Then we know that 


The Novellæ were ſoon added to it, or 168 new Con- 
ſtitutions. So that the whole Body of the Civil Lax 
conſiſts of four Collections, viz, the four Books of Inſti- 
tutions, fifty Books of Digeſts ur Pandetts, twelve Books 
of the Codex, and 186 Novels. From which Novels 


| were extracted ſhort Sentences, which in the Diviſion of 
aps are taken in part from the Law of Moſes. But the 


the Codex, were inſerted in ſeveral Places thereof, and 
are called Authentice, becauſe confirmed by the Autho- 
rity of the Emperor, e 

But as the fifty Books of Digeſts or Pandects, with the 
Gloſſa, could not be contained in one Volume, Book- 
ſellers have divided them into three, calling the firſt 


Volume the antient Digest; becauſe it was publiſhed firſt, 


the ſecond Infortiate, becauſe it gives a clearer, and 


more ample Knowledge of the Law; and the third the 


new Digef, becauſe publiſhed laſt, 
Each Book of the Pandects and Codex is divided into 
Titles, and the Titles into Laws, and the Laws into 
Paragraphs. Therefore when ſome Law of the Digeſts 
or Pandects is quoted, the Name of the Digeſt is ſignified 


by the majuſcule Letter D. And of the Pandects, by a 


Greek x with a Circumilex, in Place whereof the Printers 
ſubſtitute a double F. For Example, if any Body wants 
to quote the third Paragraph of the firſt Law of the firſt 
Title of the Digeſts or Pandects, which has for Title 
de Juſtitid & Jure, he'll fay, the natural Right is what 
Nature has taught all Animals, from lib. 1. paragra. 3 


D. or F. de Fuſtitia & Jure, i. e. the firſt Law, third 
Paragraph of the Digeſt or Pandect, Title de Juſtitid & 
8 W N 
And in the Codex, L. nemo 2. cod. de Sacroſanct. Ec. 
40 | 


1. E. 


282. 
i. e. the Law which begins at this Word nemo, which is 
the ſecond Law in the Codex, Title de Sacraſanctis ec- 


clefiis. This Title is the ſecond of the firſt Book. If the 


Authentica is quoted, it muſt be ſaid, Authen. caſſa, cod. 
de Sacroſanttis Ecclefiis, &c. The Novels are quoted by 
their proper Names, and the Chapters thereof are in- 
dicated. The Inſtitutions of the Civil Law are commonly 
quoted by Paragraphs and Titles. = 
Though the Roman Civil Law was compoſed with ſo 
much Art and Care by Juſtinian's Order, as well of the 
Anſwers and Obſervations of the moſt learned Lawyers, 
as of the Conſtitutions of the Emperors, it notwithſtand- 
ing was not preſently approved by the ſucceeding Em- 
perors, nor pleaded at the Bar. But its Authority in- 
creaſed by Degrees, as it began to be more known _—_— 
Mankind. And at laſt began to be obſerved by almo 
all Nations, either in the whole or in Part. At preſent 
It is of a great Authority in almoſt all Europe, where it 
is ſimply called Law. 5 
For though there be ſcarce any Kingdom or Province 


in Europe which has not its particular Uſe and Cuſtoms; 


in them notwithſtanding the written Law, 1. e. the Ro- 
man Law, is a Rule whenever the cuſtomary, or com- 
mon Law is deficient. Which is rightly obſerved by 
Obertus de Orto, a Lawyer of Milan, lib. 2. de Feudis. 
Tit. 1. in theſe Words, An experienced Lawyer, if a Caſe 
ariſes, which is not contained in the common Law, can 
very well have Recourſe to the written Law. | 
In France, there are ſome Provinces where the written 
Law is in Force, as in Lionnois, Provence, &c. and 
others follow their antient Cuſtoms, as Britanny, Nor- 
mandy, &c. which, notwithſtanding by the Conſtitutions 
of Charles VII. Anno. 1454. muſt be put in Writing, 


and approved by the ſuperior Courts; to take off all 
Occaſion of Variation, which aroſe from the Diverſity 
of Opinions; and the Judges ſhould be more certain of 
what they were to follow in their Judgments. Almoſt | 


every where, notwithſtanding, the Roman Law, is conſi- 
dered as a certain common Rule; for it contains the true 
and genuine Principles of natural Equity and Juſtice; 
and we cannot find any where elſe better Precepts and 
Definitions of the Juriſprudence : Therefore it will not 


be improper to give here a Kind of Abridgment of the In- 


ſtitutions of Juſtinian, ſince thoſe Inſtitutions are like the 


Elements of the Roman Juriſprudence, which our Pupil, 


Juriſconſulte or Lawyer, ſhould learn firſt, if he deſigns 
to become a learned one; and not be contented with 


rendering himſelf perfect, only in the Querks of the Law, 


which but too often renders odious and very oppreſſive, 
one of the moſt honourable Profeſſions of the Civil 
Society. 7 | wi 


The Inſtitutions of Juſtinian are divided into four Books, 


each whereof contains various Titles, each Title being 
| beſides divided into Beginning and Paragraphs. 


From the FigsT Book. 


The Firs Book, having given the Definition of Juſtice | 


and Juriſprudence, and expoſed the different Kinds of 
Laws, treats of Perſons, of which it reckons ſeveral 
Diviſions. _ Ds | „ | 
TITLE I. Of Juſtice and Law. 
Juſtice, is a conſtant and perpetual Will of giving every 
one his own. 8 | 
It is ſaid, @ conſtant and perpetual Will, to indicate 
thereby the Habit of the Will, for a conſtant and perpe- 
tual Will is not without Habit. It is added, to give 
every Body his own, becauſe the Object of Juſtice is to 
give every Body his Wm. 5 
Juriſprudence is the Art or Science of the Law; in 
which Senſe it is defined the Art of Good and ut. 
Law, is either publick or particular. That Law is 
called publick, which relates to the State of a Republick 
or Kingdom; as the ſacred Law, the Law of War and 
Peace. Among the French the Salic Law, which ex- 
cludes the Females from the Throne. Likewiſe in Ger- 


many thoſe Laws which relate to the Election of an Em- 


peror, are publick Laws, &c. | 

' Thoſe are called particular Laws, which have for 
Object the Utility of every Individual; and of theſe 
only 7uſtinian treats, and which he ſays he has collected 


this is either primary or ſecondary. 


in France and England. 


E 4 W. 


from the natural and Civ 


N 3 | 
Nations. ; Laws, and from the Laws of 


TIr TI II. Of the Natural and Civil 
Maations. 


| Natural Law is defined in this T. 
Nature has taught all Animals: 8 ' e wry 
Men and Beaſts ; though Beaſts are juſtly cont N 
prived both of Reaſon and of Law 3 but when * ws 
by a natural Inſtinct what Men do by Reaſon th hi 
laid to do it by the natural Law. In Proof . 4 
we bring the Copulation of the Male and Fend = 
we” up _ Progeny, &c. 7 > 
e Law of Nations, is that uſed an Cr, 
according to Ulpianus, leg. 1. Fl de 3 2 
That is called primary, which natural New | 
bliſhed among Men; to which belongs Rp * 
Love for our Country, and Parents, Sc. And this } 0 
is in fact the natural Law, becauſe it properly bel 
to no other but rational Creatures: And it is thus cl 
by the Emperor Juſtinian, lib. 2. inſtit. titul. 1. para = 
The ſecondary, is that which has been eſeabliſhed 45 i 
cording to the Exigency of buman Affairs; and wher b 
almoſt all Contracts have been introduced in the cu 
Society, as Emption, Vendition, Location, Conductig 
Society, Depaſitum, Mutuum, and an almoſt infinite Num. 
ber of others. Sane Re, ENS. 
The Civil Law, is that which a free Pe 
eſtabliſhed for themſelves. 


Laws, of that of 


ople have 
And this is either written or 


not written, or cuſtomary; though the cuſtomary Lay 


is at preſent written in moſt Parts of Europe, particularly 


Tiurrx III. Of the Right of Perſons. 


Juſtinian begins in this Title, to treat of Perſons; and 
ſays the firſt Diviſion of Perſons to be this, that all Men 


are either free or Slaves. 


_ Liberty, taken for the State or Condition of Man, as 
it is taken here, is the natural Faculty every one has to dy 
what he pleaſes, unleſs he be hindered from it either by 
Violence, or by Law, from J. 4. F. de Stat. homin, 

It is ſaid, a natural Faculty, becauſe all Men are born 


free; but Servitude has been introduced by the Lay of 


Nations ; for after War was introduced among them, 
Captivity or Servitude followed ſoon, which was coun- 
tenanced by the Civil Law, and thereby it happened, 
that ſome were brought under the Sovereignty of others, 
who obtained a Power of Life and Death over them, 
againſt Nature, and the primary natural Law. 

It is ſaid, whereby one does what he pleaſes ; for the Effect 
of Liberty is to do what one will. Hence this Sort of 
Liberty is defined by Cicero, pared. g. The Power of liv- 
ing as one wills, The ſame Tully, lib. 1. de off. lays 
that he Property of Liberty is to live as you will, 

It is added, wnleſs hindered from it by Violence and Lau. 
For a Man free can be hindered by theſe two Things, 
Violence and Law, from doing what he pleaſes ; though 
thereby he is not made a Slave, but ftill remains ire: 
Which Servius inſinuates againſt the 28th Verſe, of the 


' firſt Eclogue of Virgil, in theſe Words, Otherwiſe a Slate 


ſays, I defire my Liberty, and otherwiſe an Ingenuus (ite. 
he who is free as ſoon as he is born,) for the fir deſires 
to be delivered from his Servitude, and the la$i will bust 


His Liberty to act as he pleaſes. 
Therefore a Man free is ſometimes hindered from 


doing what he pleaſes though he remains free, As 4 
Man tied Neck and Heels by Thieves, does not become 
a Slave, though he cannot do what he pleaſes. Much 
leſs do we loſe our natural Liberty, when forbidden by 
the Law to do certain Things. For as Cicero fays, Oral. 
pro cluent. We are thereby made Slaves of the Law thal 
we may become free. „ r 
Servitude is defined, Ieg. 4. Iib. 4. F. de Stat. hom. A Cot 
ſtitution of the Law of Nations, whereby one is 0104s 
under a foreign Power againſt Nature. It is ſaid, 4 on 
ftitution of the Law of Nations, and likewiſe of the Cv 
Law; becauſe Slaves, among the Romans, were eite 
born ſo or made ſuch. They were born of Servants ; Ou 
were made by the Law of Nations, viz. by Capuvity 5 
or by the Civil Law, when a Man above 
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| whence 


taken by 
There was n 


2 U ane nie followed the Condition of his 
tha , 
Mother. as a Slave ſet free by Manumiſſion; which 
22 an Act whereby a Slave was ſet at Li- 
Aan of Bondage; which was effected in ſeveral 
I berty, 2, ſome more ſolemn than the others. 
I 8 ſolemn Manners were three, viz. the Vindia, 
q Ihe and Teſtament. — The Vinditta was when the 
Cale, vie before the Pretor, and that Magiſtrate laid 
[ N n called Vindicta, on his Head; thus called 
. W from one Vindicius a Slave, who having diſco- 
i ee a Conjuration of ſome young Noblemen againſt 
J te Re ublick, was made free, and a Raman Citizen. 
1 The Caper was when, with his Maſter's Conſent, a 
| 7 ve had his Name entered in the Cenſus, or publick 
Hgegiſter of the Citizens; to which ſucceeded the Manu- 
b milden made, in the Church, on Chriſtian Slaves, before 
me Aſſembly of the F aithful ; till Slavery was entirely 
| abrogated among Chriſtians, — Laſtly, the Manumiſſion 
| by Teſtament, was when the Maſter gave the Slave his 
Freedom by his Teſtament. = N 
| 1; was not neceſſary, that the Pretor ſhould be on 
| his Tribunal to perform the Ceremony of Manumiſton: 
He did it any where indifferently, in his Houſe, in the 
| Street, going to bathe, Sc. he laid the Rod on the 
| Slave's Head, pronouncing theſe Words, Dico eum Li- 
berum eſſe more Quiritum: 1 declare him a Freeman af- 
ter the Manner of the Romans. This done, he gave the 
Rod to the Lictor, who ſtruck the Slave with it on the 
Head; and afterwards with his Fiſt on his Face and 


of his Manumiffion. = | 
The leſs ſolemn Manners of Manumiſſion were alſo 
m three; viz. among Friends, when a Maſter manumitted 
of | his Slave in the Preſence of his Friends. —By the Table, 
m, | fer Menſam, when a Maſter admitted his Slave to his 
an- | Table, — By Epiſtle, per Epiſtolam, where a Maſter 
ed, granted by Letters to his Slave, that he ſhould live free. 
Ns, | There were three different Conditions of Liberti, or 
m, Manumitted. For ſome of them were made Roman Ci- 
a tizens, and enjoyed all the Rights and Privileges of the 
ect City of Rome; as the Right of Marriage, the Right of 
of | making a Teftament, and the Right Patriæ Poteſtatis, Sc. 
lit Others were called Latini Juniani, becauſe of the Law 
ays, Junia Norbura, made by M. Julius Silanus, and L. Nor- 
| | Sanus Cf, they enjoyed the ſame Right the Latins en- 
au. | Joyed: before the War of Tah, to whom the Jus Latii 
ng) ad been granted, whereby they traded with the Romans, 
ugh but did 


not enjoy the Rights or Privileges of the City, 


free, but were conſidered as Strangers. Others were Deditii, 
f the whoſe Condition was worſe, as being ſemblable to thoſe 
Slave People, 


who having promiſed Fidelity to the Republick, 


(1.0, | revolted afterwards from it, and returned to it again, to 
2 | oy an imaginary Liberty. Juſtinian aboliſhed en- 
how trely thoſe different Claſſes of Libertini as is evident 

| from Tit. 5. of this Book. | | | 
from Tirix v | | | 
As 4 LE VIII. Of thoſe who are of their own, or of 


_ another's Right. 


: Be ſecond Diviſion of Perſons is into thoſe, who are 
their own Right, and are called Patres-Familias, whe- 


tier arrived at the Age of f fs 
thoſe who are of 3 ge of Puberty or not; and into 


er the Authority 
T under the pate 


Titty 


of a Maſter, as Slaves abovemention'd, 
rnal Juriſdiction, as Children. 


IX. Of the paternal Power or Furiſdiftion. 


co e beer, is a Right, which, by the Roman 
Bags bt Ma er has on his Children, whether born of a 


Body k ariage, or legitimated, or adopted. Every 


15 Ka 7 ther Foot Children, born of a lawful Marriage, 
0¹ | | 


born of a Concubinage, they are called 


EL Xt W. 


Back: And the Notary, or Scribe, entered the Name 
of the new Freedman in the Regiſter, with the Reaſons 


nother's Right ; whether they be un- 
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natural, not legitimate, becauſe not acknowledged by 
the Laws; but they can be legitimated by a ſubſequent 
Matrimony: And thoſe who were called adoptive, a- 
mong the Romans,” who were not Children by Nature, 
but only by Adoption. —There are two Sorts of Adop- 


tion; one was called Adrogation, whereby a Perſon who 


was his own Maſter, was taken by another into the Re- 
lation of a Son: The other, whereby a Son who was 
not his own Maſter, paſſed under the Juriſdiction of an 
adoptive Father : This Adoption was made before the 
Pretor, and the firſt at an Aſſembly of the People, in 
the Times of the Common-wealth, and afterwards by a 
Reſcript of the Emperor. 
Great was the Authority of the Father over his Chil- 
dren, by the Law of the twelve Tables: Therefore u- 
ftinian ſays, in this Place, that none have ſo great an Au- 
thority over their Children, as the Roman Citizens had. 
For the Law of the twelve Tables is this: Let the Au- 
thority of Fathers over their Children be a ſupreme one: 
let them have the Liberty to ſell or kill them. If a Father 


 fells thrice his Son, let the Son be free from his Father. 


Hence it happened, that, in the old Roman Law, the 
Emancipation of Children, was made by three imaginary 
Venditions, and as many Manumiſſions ; which was not 
done without ſome Formalities : For the Father, ac- 
companied by a Friend, called Fiduciarius Pater, Father 
in Truſt, brought his Son before the Pretor ; whom he 
ſold to the Pater Fiduciarius, being confident that his 
Son would recover his former Liberty: Therefore the 


Father in Truft, in the Preſence of five Witneſſes, _ 


bought the Son from his natural Father, giving him for 
Form-fake, one or two Crowns, and thus the ſame 
came under his Juriſdiction, who preſently manumitted 


him. Being manumitted, and falling again in the Power 


of his natural Father, he was fold a ſecond Time, and 
manumitted again by the Fiduciarius; which Ceremony 
was repeated for the third Time; ſo that after the third 
Mancipation, and Manumiſſion, the Son became. entirely 
his own Maſter, _ VV | 
But theſe Formalities were afterwards aboliſhed ; to 


which ſucceeded, 1. The Anaſtafian Emancipation, made 


by a Reſcript from the Prince, as ordered by the Em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, leg. 5. cod. de Emancip. and afterwards 
the Juſtinian Emancipation, made before a Magiſtrate, 


as decreed by Fuſtinian, leg. 6. cod. eadem Tit. 


From this it is underſtood, that Emancipation, in the 
Roman Law, was an Act, whereby a Father gave up 
the Power and Authority he had over his Son, though 


yet under the Age of Puberty, and wanting a Tutor. 
Among the French, Emancipation is an Act whereby 


a Minor, who has loſt either his Father or Mother, or 
both, with the Advice of his near Relations, and by the 
Prince's Authority known to the Judges, is freed from 
the Juriſdiction of a Tutor, and enjoy the Uſufruit 
of his Revenues, under the Authority of a Curator, till 


being full 25 Years of Age, he becomes entire Maſter 


of all his Poſſeſſions. „ N 
There were other Manners, beſides the Emancipation, 


whereby in the Roman Law a Son was freed from the 


Authority of his Father, viz. the great Preferments of 
the Son; the civil Death of the Father or of the Son; 
or the greateft and middle Diminution of the Chief, not 


_. the len. | 


The Diminution of the Chief, is called the Mutation 
of a former State; of which there are three Sorts, viz, 
the greateſt, middle, and leſs, The /ef5 Diminution of the 
Chief, was only a Change of Family, without Loſs of 
Liberty and of Right of Burgoifp, as it happen'd to adop- 


tive Sons, who paſſed into another Family. The mid. 


dle Diminution of the Chief was the Loſs of the Right of 
a Citizen, and conſequently of a Family, but not of 
Liberty, as it happen'd to thoſe who were tranſported _ 
for Malverſation.” | | 
The greateſt Diminution of the Chief, was the Iofs of 
Liberty, and conſequently of the Right of a Citizen, and 
of one's Family, as it happen'd to thoſe who being above 


20 Years of Age, ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſold, to 
have Part of the Price; or who became Servi-pene, i. e. 


who were condemned to the Mines, or expoſed to the 
Beaſts, for their Crime. | | 


But however, the paternal Juriſdiction, was rather ſuſ- 
pended than taken away by Captivity, becauſe of the 
4 9 5 Right 
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Right of Peſtliminy. For when a Father return'd to the Pęſtli- 
miny, he was imagined to have been always in the City; thoſe 
who were taken by the Enemies, and being afterwards 


ſet at Liberty, returned into the City, were ſaid to have 
return'd to the Paſtliminy. 


Note, That Poſiliminium, Poſtliminy, among the Romans 
was the Return of one who had gone to ſojourn 
elſewhere, or had been baniſhed, or been ta- 
ken by the Enemy, to his own Country and State. 
It was thus called, according to Aul. Gellius, from 
Post, after, and Limen, Threſhold, g. d. a Return to 
the ſame Bounds or Threſhold : Though others, after 

Amm. Marcellinus, will have it ſo denominated, be- 
cauſe Perſons were reſtor'd into the Houſe through a 
Hole in the Wall, Poſt Limen, not by going over the 

_ Threſhold, which was eſteemed ominous. Poſtlimi- 

nium was alſo a Law or Action, whereby one recover- 
ed an Inheritance, or other Matter that had been loſt, 
from a Stranger or Enemy. 


Note alſo, That there was this Difference between Tranſ- 
portation and Relagation, that thoſe who were tranſ- 
ported, loſt their Right of Citizens, and became 
Strangers, retaining, notwithſtanding, theſe Privileges, 
which are of the Law of Nations; therefore they 
could ſell, buy, and make all the other Contracts 
which are of the Laws of Nations, as well as the Ro- 
man Citizens. But they had not the Right of making 
a Teſtament, of marrying, nor of a paternal Juriſ- 
diction, Sc. but the Baniſhed remained ſtill Roman 
Citizens, and enjoyed all the Privileges of the City. 
Hence Ovid ſpeaks of the Sentence of Auguſtus, 
whereby he was baniſhed, in the following Terms, 
Trift.. lib. 2. Elgg. 1. „ On Ng 
Adde quod editum, quamvis immite minaxque : 
 Alttamen in pænæ nomine lene fuit, 
Quippe relegatus, non exul dicor in illo : 
Parcaque fortune ſunt tibi verba mee, 


TI IE X. Of Nuptials. 


Nuptials, or Marriage, is the Conjunction of Man and 
Woman, importing an inſeparable Cuſtom of Life. That 
Conjunttion is rather of the Minds than of the Bodies, 


for the Conſent, not the Cohabitation, makes the Mar- 


rige. 5 

in the Roman Civil Lau, four Things are required 
for a legitimate Marriage. | TA | 
I. That the contracting Parties ſhould be Roman Ci- 
| tizens; for antiently neither Strangers, ſuch were thoſe 


who had only the Right Latii, nor Servants, could con- 


tract among them, a legitimate Marriage. But by the 
Canon Law, all Men, either Citizens, or Strangers, either 
Free, or Slaves, contract a legitimate Marriage, becauſe 
God makes no Difference between the Free and the 
Slave, according to St. Paul, Gal. iii. 28. - 
2. It is required that the Men ſhould be in the Age of 
Puberty, and the Women capable to bear a Man; or that 
the Men ſhould be 14 Years of Age accompliſhed, and 
the Women 12 accompliſn etc. 1 
3. They muſt have the Conſent of 
whoſe Power they are; for civil and natural Reaſon, per- 
ſuades that ſuch a Thing is required. In this the Edicts 
of the Kings of France confirm the Roman civil Law. 
But the Canon Law does not require that Conſent of 
Parents; as may be ſeen, Lancelot, lib. 2. inſtit. Juris. 
can. Titul. XI. Paragrap. 1. : Ne | 
4. It is required that the contracting Parties ſhould 
abſtain from forbidden and nefarious Nuptials, ſuch as 


thoſe contracted between thoſe join'd by Afinity or 


Conſanguinity. | | 
Conſanguinity is the Relation or Kin-ſhip, between 
Perſons of the ſame Blood, or ſprung. from the ſame 
Root, 
Affinity is a Relation contracted berween one of two 
Parties married, and the Kindred of the other Party. 
There are two Lines of Conſanguinity, viz, one Right 
and the other collateral. | | 
The right Line is that, in which one has begot ano- 
ther; and which is either of the aſcending, in which, 
reckoning from' the Son, we aſcend to the Father, 
Grandfather, Sc. or of the deſcending, in which we 
ORE 


L # MF. 


vius and Sempronius, who are Brothers 


| Siſters, according to the Canon Law, are in the firſt De. 


Part, viz. from the Son of Mzvivs to Titius the 
common Stock, or a Deſcent from Titius to the Son 


the Parents, in 


deſcend from the Father to the 8c : « 

the great Grandſon, &c, e Son, to the Grandſon, to 
The collateral Line, is of thoſ- 5 
In the right Line, v. g. i 7 e 


inſinitum, between the Father and SY Prohibited, in 


th 
daughter, &c. It is prohibited, tler, es Grd: 
er- 


ſons, ſome of whom take the Pl 
Reſpect to others; as no Body is rote 9 8 c 
Wife, his Mother in Law, Grandmother in La for hi 
becauſe they take the Place of Mothers. " 0 
2 In _ ing 7 are in the collatera! Line, th 
egree or Diſtance of one Perſc LO 
diſtinguiſhed, Ton from the other, nut 
In the civil Law, theſe Degre 
puted, from what they are ki the 8 oY . 
In the civil Law there are as many Degrees _ G 
tions; reckoning by the Number of Perſons iſhed 6. 
the ſame Stock, each Perſon ſprung therefrom 5 
one Degree; aſcending from the Perſon generated 
common Stock, and deſcending from the commo 4 
to the other Perſon generated. For Example if 7 vo 
has begot Mævius and Sempronius, theſe two, vie ” 
the ſecond Degree; for Mævius is NE 
the common Father of both, there's one D a 
Titius has begot Sempronius, there's another 7 - > 
and for that Reaſon the Son of Mzvins and the D 
ter of Sempronius, are in the fourth Degree; for de So 
of Mevius is begotten by Mævius, there's one Depres: 
Mavius by Titius, their common Father, there's 4 1 
we _ Titius has begot Sempronius, there's " 
third; and Sempronius has begot his 
the fourth. E 8 gal | e 
In the Canon Law the Generations are only re 
from one Part, deſcending from the es: Fab 
the Perſon begotten, or aſcending from the Perſon he. 
gotten to the common Stock. Whence Brothers and 


gree ; the Children of Brothers and Siſters, in the ſecond 
Sc. therefore in the aforeſaid Example, Titius begot 
 Mevius and Sempronius ; then Mævius had a Son, and 
Sempronius a Daughter. If an Aſcent be made from one 


of Mævius; or from the other Part to the Daughter of 
Sempronius, there will occur only two Generations, and 
conſequently two Degrees. 
Therefore, by the civil Law, the Couſin-Germans, i.. 
the Children of Brothers or Siſters, being in the fourth 
Degree, cannot contract Marriage. 1 
But in the Canon Law, not only Couſin-Germans can- 
not contract Marriage, but not even Nephews and Nicces; 
becauſe the Nephews and Neices of Couſin- Germans, 
are only in the fourth Degree, according to the Can 
Law, by which Law Marriage is forbidden in the collateral 
Line, as far as to the fourth Degree incluſively, i.. 
including the Degree within the Prohibition. 
What I have faid of Conſanguinity, may be faid like 
wiſe of Afinity; for Example, if Titius marry Arabell, 
he cannot, after her Death, marry her Couſin, within 
the fourth Degree incluſively. Where it muſt be ob. 
ſerv'd, that though by the civil Law, Affinity be di 
ſolv'd, by the Death of one of the Parties contrafted, 
as it appears from Parag. Sacrum. 7, Inſtitut. de nupt. l, 
notwithſtanding, remains by the Canon Law. 
Children born of Fornication, are called natural, dr 
ſpurious, and not legitimate, becauſe the Laws do not 
acknowledge them, as already obſerved ; but they ar 
legitimated by a ſubſequent Marriage. 
There are other Perſons forbidden to marry by the 
civil Law, as a Tutor cannot marry his Pupil, whit 
he is her Tutor. i | 


Note, That in England, and in ſeveral other Parts 
the Woman, with all her moveable Goods, imme 
diately upon Marriage, paſſes wholly in poteſtaten 

viri, into the Power and Diſpoſal of the Huſband: 
In Germany, they have a Kind of Marriage cal . 
Morganatick, wherein a Man of Quality contract 
with a Woman of inferior Rank, he gives her . 

Left Hand in lieu of the Right, and ſtipulates in the 


Contract, that the Wife ſhall continue in her —_ 


Parts, 
mme 
ſtatem 
band. 


lation. 3. Dative, 


ition, and that the Children born of 

bt 8 che ſame, Jo that they become Ba- 
rem to Matters of Inheritance, though legitimate 
* bes they cannot bear the Name or Arms of the 
in 4 | D . 

Family: inces, and, great Lords of Germany, 
WE Ani Kind of 7 — The Univerſities 
rs 3 and Jena, have declared againſt the Vali- 
4 4. ſuch Contracts; maintaining, that they can- 
: zudice the Children, eſpecially when the Em- 
onſent intervenes in the Marriage. 
The Turks have three Kinds of Marriages, and three 
legitimate, Wives in Kebin, and 
the firſt, hire the ſecond, and 
the third. 


erms ; Matre jam ſecundis nup- 
c. de fecund. nuptiis. By theſe 


Note alſo, That 3 


that ol Maids, and Widows about ſixty, who hel 
| Fees in Body, or were charged with any perſonal or 


render thoſe Services to-the Lord by their Huſbands ; 
or to indemnify the Lord, for what they could not 
do in Perſon, And this was called Duty, or Service of 


Tits XIII. Of Tutorage or Gyardianſhip. 
Juris, which are neither under a paternal Juriſdiction, nor 
ſubject to a Maſter, And theſe are either under Tutorage, 

or under Curatorſhip, or free from either of the three 

„„ TOE IYER ob ecncrad yon 

* Tutorage,'' Tutla, is defined an Office or Power, 

given or granted by the Law, to take Care of a Perſon, 

— too young to take Care of himſelf: It is called an 
Mace ot Power in a free Chief, and could be ſaid, 

licewiſe, on 4 free Chief, i. e. the Power in a 


ſon, who trough the Imbeciliry of his Age cannot 
defend himſelf. And in this Tutorage differs from 
Curatorſhip, that a Tutor is firſt given tothe Perſon, 
then to his Effects; but a Curator is only given to the 
Effects, not to the Perſn. n 
It is added, given and allowed by the civil Law, becauſe 
by — Roman Law there are three Kinds of Tutorage. 
1. Teftam 


his Children, {till Minors, a Tutor, by his Teſtament. 
2. Legal, which is given by the Law to the neareſt Re- 


* * l 


Therefore the Legal Tutorage is given or deferred 
by the Law of the” twelve L les; the Teſtamentary is 
pImittred ;" and the Dative deſcends from the Attilian 

w, and others, © | 


"Morapes are dative an | eleffive ; and though the F ather 
Pupil? Te tament nominated the next Relation to his 
We not that Nomination of any Force, unleſs 
te Choies be onfirmed by that of the Magiftrare, &, 
dne Roman Law, Tutorage expires at 14 Years. 

Age; bit in F , i + ML0T Age EXPITES at 14 Lear of 


: ance, not tall 25 Years. A Minor quits 


1 4s yo EPR 3 * 4 0 . 
Cie, e, and becomes free by Marriage; in which 
5 8 Oven, him... . yy F ke K I 7 | 
tue Custom of Normandy, the Father is the natura 
: = 5 4 ON C 18 K natur 


1 1 dr en. A Perſon nominated Tutor, either 
N The e of the Minor, may de 
e 


The Bunch Law ſpeaks n 


military Services, were antiently obliged to marry, to 


entary, when, for Example, a Father gives 


which is appointed by the Magiſtrate. 


4 Den Ort JO SENT HE 
: But in b ſtomary, Fro finces as France, &c. all 


LAW 


Sometimes, as well by 


of particular Perſons ; or out of Patrimony. 15 


free Chief to fake Care and protect another free Per- 
| ö whereof belongs to an Univerſity or Col 


College, as Theatres, Gardens, Baths, Ce. 
The Things which are of no Body, are the Things of 
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cline that Office if he has fave Children alive; if he has 
any other conſiderable Tutorage; if he be under 25 
fears of Age; if he be a Prieſt or a Regent in an Uni- 
verſity z or if he has any Law-Suit with the Minor, and 
if he be poor or infirm. | 
The Marriage of a Pupil, without the Conſent of his 
Tutor, 1s invalid, Tutors may do any Thing for their 
Pupils, but nothing againſt them; and the ſame Laws 
which put them under a Neceſſity of preſerving the 


Intereſt of the Minors, put them under an Incapacity 


of hurting them. 


Tritt: XXII. Of Curators, 


A Tutor being given to a Perſon by Reaſon of the 
Imbecility of his Age, is never given but to thoſe under 
the Age of Puberty ; therefore when they are arrived 
at the Age of Puberty, the Tutorage ends, by the Roman 
Law; then thoſe who before were called Pupils, and 
under Tutorage, are called Minors; and Curators are 
given them to take Care of their Affairs and Intereſts : 
till they be 25 Years of Age accompliſhed; at which 
Time they are declared Majors, and become entire 
Maſters of all that belongs to them. e 
In France, Tutorage laſts, till a Minor be 23 Fears of 
Age, unleſs he obtains, when about eighteen, Letters 
from the Prince, whereby he is freed from the Authority 
of a Tutor, or emancipated, and enjoys, under the Au- 
thority of a Curator, the Uſufruit of his Eſtate. 

e Roman as the French Law, 
Curators are given by Reaſon of the Imbecility of the 


Body, or of the Mind, to Prodigals, and to all others 


who are uncapable of managing their own Affairs. 
| - p6: From the Sxcov p Book... 


_ Note, That bihetio: 1 have treated of Perſons, tiow I 


muſt treat of Things. 5 
TirLz I. Of the Diviſn of Things, and of acquiring 
All Things are either in the Patrimony, or in the Power 


+ Thoſe out of the Patrimony of particular Perſons, or 
on which particular Perſons have no particular Claim or 


: Right, are all the Things which are in common, all ” 
Perſons are ſaid to be their own Maſters, or ſui 


publick Things, the Things of an Univerſity, Things 
belonging to no Bd x7. eee 
Common Things, the Property whereof belongs to no 
Body, but by the natural Law, and the Law of Nations, 
can be uſed by every Body; as the Air, running Water, 
the Sea, the Sea-ſhore, wild Beaſts, Fiſhes, G. 
. Thoſe Things are called publick, the Property where- 
of belongs to ſome particular Nation, but the Uſe of 
them is by the Law of Nations, common to every Body, 
as a River, a Scea-port, Sc. N 5 
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The Things of an Univerſity, are th 


ofe the Property | 
57 and the 


Uſe of them to all thoſe who are of that I niverſity or 


divine Right; which regularly can be made the Property 
of no Body; and theſe are either ſacred, religious, or holy. 
Thoſe Things are called ſacred, which are conſecrated 
to God by Biſhops, as Churches, Altars, and Veſſels 
dedicated to the divine Service, Sc. which, by the 
Canon Law cannot be | alienated, but in Caſe of an 
extreme Neceſſity, or for the Uſe of the Church, viz. 
to redeem the Captives, to feed the Poor, c. 6 
Among the Romans, by the civil Law, a teligious | 
Thing was a Place where ſome Body had brought a 
dead Corpſe, either of his proper Will, if it was his 
own Place, or with the Conſent of the Lord of the 
Place, if it was not his own Property. By the Canon 
Law a Place is not accounted religious, unleſs it has 
been conſecrated by a Biſhop, or by a Prieſt appointed 
by him; of this Kind are the Places, where the Dead 
are hufied. zh TIT 

_ Holy Things are theſe, which, by ſome Sanction, are 
protected againſt the Injuries of Men; as the Walls, 
Gates, and Laws of a City; _ | 
In the Parrimony of Particulars, there are Things, 
the Right whereof is acquired to Particulars. | 


on 


Kight 3 of diſpoſing of a Thing, unleſs 
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the Law, or a Convention hinders it. 

There are ſix Manners of acquiring a Right, by the 
Law of Nations, viz. Occupation, Acceſſion, Specifi- 
cation, Confuſion, the Perception of Fruits from a fo- 
reign Thing. | 

Occupation, is whereby a Thing becomes the Property 
of the Perſon who takes Poſſeſſion of it firſt. 

To Occupation belongs the Acquiſition of wild, but 


not of domeſtick Beaſts ; the Acquiſition of Things gain- 


ed in War; Things found, and Things conſidered as 
abandoned, or forſaken. ' | | 
Therefore wild Beaſts, Birds and Fiſhes, as ſoon as by 
Hunting, Fowling, and F iſhing, they are fallen into the 
Hands of any Body, they begin to be his; but if any 
of them eſcape you, after you have taken them, they are 
no more yours, but return into the Poſſeſſion of their 
former Maſter: It is aſked, if a wild Beaſt, being 
wounded as to be eaſily taken, becomes yours from that 
Time? To which it is Anſwer, that it is no more yours 
than when it eſcapes after it has been taken. | 
Bees are alſo wild of their Nature : Therefore Bees 
which ſit in your Trees, are no more yours than the 


Birds which build their Neſt in it: Therefore a Swarm 


of Bees, which flies from your Hive, is underſtood to 
be yours no longer than it keeps in your Sight, and it is 
eaſy to follow it ; otherwiſe it becomes the Property of 
him who is in Poſſeſſion of it. IT | 


Peacocks, Pigeons, and Harts, are alſo wild of their 


Nature; and after they are gone, they are ſo far under- 
ſtood to be yours, till they have a Mind to return, . e. 
till they have not forgot their Cuſtom of returning. 
But Hens and Geeſe are not wild of their Nature ; there- 
fore though theſe Animals are ſometimes frighten'd out 
of your Sight, *they are, notwithſtanding, underſtood to 
be yours; and he who detains them is accounted guilty 
of Theft. 1 5 e ee 
By the Law of Nations, we acquire in War not only 
the Things belonging to the Enemies, but likewiſe the 
Enemies themſelves ; who, becauſe taken by the Hands, 
are called captive.” 1 e 
Buy Invention are acquired, by the natural Right, the 
Things which have never been the Property of any Body, 
as are precious and other Stones found on the Sea- ſhore. 
And if a Treaſure be found in a Place, which is the 


Patrimony of the Perſon who has found it, the whole 


Treaſure belongs to him. It is the ſame if it be found 


by Accident, in a ſacred or religious Place. But if it be 


found on the Ground of another, or in a publick or fiſcal 
Place, and that by Accident, without any premeditated 
Deſign, Half thereof belongs to the Finder, and the 
other Half to the Lord of the Place, or to the City, or 
to the Fiſc, or to the Prince, according to the Civil 
Roman Law, in this Title, parag. 39. . 


- Note, That Treaſure is defined by the Juriſconſulte Paul, | 


Leg. nunquam. 31. F. de acquirend. rerum. Domin. Some 


' © old Depoſition of Money, ſo entirely forgotten, that no 
Body has a Right to it. Then he adds, for thus it be- 


comes the Property of him who has found it, becauſe it 
has no other Maſter: Otherwiſe if any Body through 
' Avarice, or Fear, to keep it ſafer, has hid ſomething 


under Ground, it is not a Treaſure; and he who carries N 1 e W: 
e 5 Agreement or by Accident, being mixed together, be. 


ii away commits a Theft; 


The Acquiſitions of Things given up for loſt, is when 
the Proprietor thereof has ſo entirely forgot them, that 


he does not rank them among his Goods; whence they | 


belong to him who finds them. 


The ſecond Manner of acquiring Things by the natu- 


ral Law, or the Law of Nations, is called Acceſſion, 
whereby the Maſter of the Principal becomes likewiſe 
Maſter of the Acceſſory, © 7 


There are two Kinds of Acceſſions, viz. one natural, 
which happens without the Concurrence of Man ; and 
the other artiſicial, which ariſes from Man's Induſtry. 
To the natural Acceſſion, are referred Procreation, 
Alluvion, an Iland borne on a River, and the Mutation 
of the Bed of a River. Therefore what's born of Ani- 
mals which are your Property, is acquired to you by the 
natural Law. | fs Sk IRIS "2780S 
Likewiſe, what's added to your Field by Alluvion, 
is alſo yours by the ſame Law; which Alluvion is a 
gradual Addition or Accreation made along the Sea- 
I — 


L A In. 


Cloaths, becomes yours by Acceſſion. 


ſhore, or Banks of large Rivers. 
The Civil Law places Alluvion ee 
Means of Acquiſition, and defines u io be the Auf 
perceptible Accreation. When any confittery 
of Ground 1s torn away at once by an 
1 to * . Eſtate, this is not Ewe 
y Law of Alluvion; but may be claim „ "Al 
former. cee aan by the 
An Ifland borne in the Middle of th 3. 2 
belong to the firſt who takes Poſſeſſion de on to 
borne in the Middle of a River it is divided a it be 
thoſe which have Eſtates bordering on both Side n 
River. But if the Eſtate of one of the Parties ; {Nth 
—— Iſland belongs to him. nenten 
a River changes Beds, the old Bed is ac 
thoſe who have Eſtate it, accord: *cquired ty 
of the Eſtate, bao. eo. Exten 


To the artificial Acceſſion are referred Tnedification Ii 
texture, Implantation, Sation, Writings, Pictures. 
As to what relates to Edification, all that js , 


latent im. 


ble Porti 
Inupdation, = 


built on à Ground falls to that Ground, i. e. tha fed 


at the Lord 
uilt on that 
on his Own. 
an Action js 


of the Ground is Lord of the Edifices b 
Ground. If any Body, knowing it, builds 
Ground with Materials belonging to another, 
given againſt him, which is called de 7igno junds, ng 
to have the Materials returned, becauſe the Law of he 
twelve T ables forbids the taking of the T ignum which 
any Body has joined to its Property, to not deſtroy the 
Edifices, but to oblige the Guilty to pay a the 


Value; but if he has done it, thinking thoſe Material 


his own, and not knowing that they belonged to another 
he'll only be condemned to pay the juſt: Value. By 
Tignum in the Law of the twelve Tables, are underſtoc 
all the Materials of a Building, . 5 
By Intexture, the Purple of another wov 


4 A in your 
Implantation, the Plant which ſhoots forth r ? 
your Ground, becomes yours; the ſame muſt be fad of 
Seed ſowed in a Field, and of Letters written on Paper, 


which though they be Gold, become notwithſtanding | 


the Property of him to whom the Paper belongs; bur 


not of the Cloth on which a Picture is painted, becauſe 
the Value of the Picture exceeds chat of the Cloth. 


The third Manner of acquiring ſomething by the na- 
rural Law is called Specification , whereby f — Body, 


through Ignorance and Inadvertency, has made ſome- 


thing of the Materials of another, or Part of it of his 
own Materials, and the other Part of the Material of 
another, becomes the Maſter of that Thing, provided 
the Materials cannot be returned to their former State. 


As if any Body, without knowing it, has made Wine of 


the Grapes of another, or Part of his, and Part of thoſe of 
another, which cannot be returned to their former State 
of Grapes, he becomes Maſter of that Wine, by paying 
the Value of the Grapes to the Maſter thereof: Buri 
the Thing can be returned to its former State, viz. a 
Veſſel of Gold, which can be returned to its former 
State, the Maſter of the Matter is Maſter of the Veſſel. 


The fourth Manner of acquiring ſomething by the 


natural Law, is Confighon and Mixture z whereby tht 
Materials of two Proprietors, either by their mutual 


come common to both; Confuſion is ſaid of liquid 


Things, viz. Wine, and Mixture of dry Things, as Corn. 


The fifth Manner is, the Perception of Fruits, from 
ſomething belonging to another; as when ſome Body 
buys an Eſtate for a Perſon whom he thought Maſter 
thereof, though he is not; the Fruits he gathered while 
he remained in Poſſeſſion are his by the natural Law, for 
his Trouble of cultivating the Ground, But the ſame 
cannot be ſaid of him who knows that he is in Poſſeſſion 
of an Eſtate, which belongs to another, for he is obliged 
to return the Fruits as well as the Ground; whether thoic 
Fruits be natural, viz. that grow without being culty 


vated, or any other human Ifiduſtry, as Apples, Peats, 


Sc. or Fruits of Induſtry, Which will not grow without 
being cultivated,” as Corn, Grapes, Sc. whether they 
be hanging yet on the Root or the Tree, or they be 
gathered and extant, or gathered and con timed; for he 
to whom pertains the Uſ/ufruit of an Eſtate, is no other 
wiſe rendered Maſter of thoſe Fruits than as he gathers 
them himſelf-; and therefore though he die, . 
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q lent you ſome 
© he does 


| Warchouſe to the Purchaſer. | 


for in an Uſufr 
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| i vered'9i, dhe Froity do not 
BY but not gathered yet, che F 0 
Fruits are nes irs, but ate acquired to the Ground- 
belong · to | edc M13-YO.- RUG: 


Landlord. | arch Manner of acquiring ſomething b 
Laſtly, the 22 2 for a 18 ray a 
uity, than to ratify or confirm the 
gen oe ig 0 %ofires to transfer his Property 
Will of a Tradition is properly of a moveable Thing, 
to another. k, of a Horſe, &c. to which qua/-tradition 
viz. of 1 t, which is of a Thing immoveable, as of a 
- are” a ſes, r. 2uaſi-tradition can alſo have Place in 
oun 


. 


* 


derade, which. gag raditinn is made by Figl of | 
. 0 I | | | 
or. Hand, or by & 


mbol. =_ 
Fition of Port Hand, is when an Act which ſhould 


thing, ſells it afterwards to you; though 
not receive it from you, to return it to you 
for as ſoon 28 it ſuffers it ſnould be yours, you 


= again 3 prietor thereof; as well as if he had re- 
Y | Proprietor thereof; as. 
N . 120 elivered it to you afterwards. 


Quaßß tradition is made by a Symbol, when a Perſon 


TIrII II. Of {hings- corporal and incorporal. "0 
There is another Diviſion of Things, in Things cor- 
A enn which can be handled; whether they be move- 
able, as a Horſe, Gold, &c. or immoveable, as a Houſe, 


1 c. and in Things incorporal, which cannot be 
| _ and conſiſt in the Law, as Inheritance, Uſu- 


1, Obligations in whatever Manner contracted. A- 


mong theſe may be ranked the Rights of urbane and 
| ruſtick Houſes, which are alſo called Services: For be- 


ſides the Servitude heretofore mentioned, whereby a Per- 


there is another Sort of Servitude, which is called a 
Right, whereby the Property of another is ſubſervient 
to us or to our Property. Whence it is either real, 


| when ſubſervient to our Property, or per ſou ö when 108 


ſervient to uus. 
ruſtict. Nn e 5 TINS: > Bla ae 1 

The Urbane is that due from a Building or a Houſe, 
in whatever Place ſituated, either City or Country, to 


mn urbane Building. The Rufick is that due from a 


Building either ruſtick or urbane, to a ruſtick one. 
An urbane Building, is that built for the Dwelling of 


A2 Man, either in Town or Country 
A rufiick, is that deſigned for a ruſtick Service, whe- 
{| ther built in Town or Countr . 4 i e 


Ruſtick Services, are a Paſſage through which one has 
a Right to paſs and repaſs through another's Ground 
alone, and without either Horſe, or Vehicle, as Cart, 

Ec. Mion, whereby a Man has a Right to paſs 


| through another's Ground, with a' Horſe, or Vehicle. 


A Road, which is a Right of paſſing through another's 
Ground, with Horſe, or Vehicle, and carrying Arms, 


| Tr 2 Staff. Aquedutzs, or a Right of conveying Water 


through another's Ground, Sc. Patti. 
Urbane Services, are the Right of fixing à Prop in 


| 2 Neighbour's Wall; the Right of Spout, whereby a 


Neighbour is obliged to ſuffer that the Rain of his 


= Arn of my Houſe ſhould em ty itſelf through his; 


f ght of nat carrying higher, whereby my Neighbour 
a orbidden carrying his Houſe or Building higher, leſt 


© ſhould offuſcate mꝝ Proſpect, &c. 


Trirrx IV. Of Upufruit. | 
- *r/onal Services are Uſufruit, Uſe, and Habitation. 


Ten /rait, is the Uſe or Enjoyment» of any Lands or 


ements; the RI 5 JT : , 
Profits of an ee eee Evgeny 


Ws an Inheritance, or any other Thing, without a 
er of alienating,” or changing the Property thereof. 


i {t is called the Uſe or Exjoyment,: to diſtinguiſh Li- 


3 bare Uſe: For we make Uſe of Things be- 
3 to others for our Neceſſity only; but we enjoy 
ay,” x our Commodity, and Pleaſure; though with- 

© tower of alienating or diminiſhing the Found; 
utuaty is not the Proprietor of the Thing, 


ve been done is hidden; as when a Perſon, who has 


| . >= 1d Goads depoſited in a Warehouſe, transfers 
g - 7 Ard 3 by delivering the Key of the 


ſon is obliged to obey all the Commands of another, 


The rea! or pr ædial Servitude, | is either urbane or 


. Preſcription.” | 1 etlnt 1553 


the whole Time: Whence a 
capable of Uſucap tian. 


Neighbour's Houſe ſhould fall on his; the REP of 
an, whereby my Neighbour is obliged to ſuffer that 


2870 


it muſt take Care chat ix ſhould not be ãmpatred . 


When the Uſuſru@uery dies, the :Uſuſvuit returns tb 
the Proprietor. The Dowry or Joinrure of 4 Widow, 


is only an 1ſufructuary Due; that is, ſhe only enjoys 
the Uſufruit thereof, and cannot diſpoſe of the Principal. 

All mutual Preſents between Man and Wife, only 
import the Uſufruit of the Goods of the firſt that dies, 
to the Profit of the Survivor. The Incumbents of Bu- 
nefices are only Uſufru#uary, —An Uſufructuary has full 
Right over the Coppice; but cannot tell Timber-Trees. 

Tir IE V. Of Uſe, and Habitation. _ . 

Uſe, is a Right of uſing another's Property, but not 

to enjoy it, whereby Uſe is leſs than Lſafruit. 


* - 1 


Uſe imports a Truſt and Confidence repoſed in a 


Man for the holding of Land; that he to whoſe Uſe 


or Benefit the Truſt is intended, ſhall r&ap the Benefits 
„ oben ft yin $0: 1 511% 
A Deed conſiſts of two principal Parts: The Pre- 


miſes, which include all that come before the Habendum, 


or Limitation of the Eſtate; and the Conſeguent, which 


is the Habendum itſelf; wherein are two Limitations, 
the one of the Eſtate, or Property, the Party ſhall re- 


ceive. by the Deed; the other of the Uſe, expreſſing to 
or for what Uſe and Benefit he ſhall have the ſame- 


- Uſes, fay ſome, were invented in England, upon the 
Statute of Weſtminſter, quia emptores terrarum; before 


which Time no ſuch Uſes were known: And becauſe, 


in Courſe of Time, many Deceits got footing, by ſet- 


tling the Poſſeſſion in one Man, and the Uſe invand- 


ther: It was enacted, Anno 27 Henry VIII. that the 


Uſe and Poſſeſſion of Lands ſhould: ſtand united, or that 
the Poſſeſſion ſhould be given to him who had the Uſe. 
Habitabion, is a Right of inhabiting Houſes belong- 
ing to others, which Right is not transferablee. 
All theſe perſonal Services are ended in ſeveral Man- 


ners, but ' particularly by the natural or civil Death 'of 
31111. | CL DFAS £ 


the Perſon. | 


Er TY * 
iin 
4 * 


63 ＋ 180 1182 425 al 8 [13 bo "oy NE 27455 ITT rh, „T 
Tirrx VI. Of Uſucaptions,. and long Preſcriptions,” 
We have ſeen already the Manners of ac viring by | 
the natural Law zo how we muſt learn the Manner df 
doing it by the civil Law. mw 5 


* * p 


Of theſe Manners one is univerſal, as Inheritance; 


b . WW fs; he 
14 18 20 15π⏑.]ꝗ s $43 : — 


and other Particulars, as Ufucaption, Donation, Le- 


| gacy, Se. 7 


Uſſacaption, it an Acquiſition of the Property of a 


wa 


certam Term of Years preſcribed by Law. 
Some make a Difference between Preſcription nd 
Uſucaption, maintaini 


Thing, by a Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment thereof fof a 


* 1 011 
Five Things are required to an Uſucaption or long | 

| A 5T TO #t 7; De =_— 
1. Honey, which the Civil Law requires only at the 
Beginning of the Uſucaption ; and the Canon Law for 


- 


diſhoneſt Poſſeſor is not 
$4 71 ii Grin 1280 


2. A juſt Title, as Emption, Donation, Legacy, Gt. 
3. That the Thing be not vicious, ſuch as are Things 
ſtollen, or poſſeſſed 8 T 

4. That the Poſſeſſion be continual, 1. e. not inter- 
rupted by litigious Diſputes or other Manner. 

5. A due Time, or that preſcribed by the Laws, vis. 
three Years: for Moveables; ten Years for Perſofis 92 
ſent, or on the Spot, and twenty for the Abſent” Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Goods ſuffer Preſcription, no ſooner than forty 
E Red A 

Tourrill calls Preſcription a Penalty impoſed by, the 
Law upon Negligence? and adds, that Poſſeffors who 
have no other Title! to: plead but Pyeſtription, ate only 
legal Uſu ers. el IEA LETS REN IT, ab WIS 7 12120 ji 
In Effect, howevet, the Law of Preſcription dyes not 
puniſh the Indolence of Proprietors, ut only interprets 
their Silence for their Conſent; preſumming that à Mah 
who neglects to aſſert, his Right for pa long Series of 


Years, gives it up. 


There ate ſome of the Lawyers who doubt, 17 7 
Time and unjuſt Preſcriptions be any legitimate Mean 
Fe ml 


g that the latter is only uſ&d' with 
Regard to Moveables, and the former with Regard to 
Immoveables. But there is no effential Difference" be- 
tween them; and accordingly Preſcription and rap. 
tion, are generally held Synonima 's. 1 ee 
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of acquiring? Others, more fuvourable, calblit the YA 

troneſs of Mankind; ds being a general Preſumptian, un- 

der which the Law will have Men live in Peace. 

ln common Law, Preſcription is uſually underſtood 
of a Poſſeſſion from Time immemorial, or beyond the 

Memory of Men; as when my Anceſtors, or his from 


whom 1 have an Eſtate, have enjoyed and uſed it all 


the Time whereof any Memory remains. 
But in the civil Law, and even in the Engliih com- 
mon Law, there are Preſcriptions of a much ſhorter 
Date. Preſcriptions of forty Years, exclude all Actions 
whatever. | | 8 

The Cuſtom of Paris, as I have already obſerved of 
the fifth Thing required to Uſucaption; allows of a Pre- 
ſcription of ten Years, if the Parties be preſent, and 
twenty if abſent, in favour of peaceable Poſſeſſors of an 
Inheritance, if they have any Title, however contro- 
verted; and of thirty Years in favour of thoſe who 
poſſeſs without any Title at all. G 7 


* 


In Normandy, a Preſcription of thirty Years peaceable | 


Poſſeſſion, is equivalent to a Title, to Immoveables; 
and for Moveables and perſonal Actions, a Preſcription 
of thirty Years ſuffices.  _- „ are nc) 
In France, a Preſcription of twenty Years is admitted 
againſt all Crimes except Duelling, which was excluded 
by a Declaration of the Year 1679. in Matters of Adul- 
tery, five Years ſuffice, i. e. provided there have been a 
Diſcontinuance of Proſecution all that Time. 
By the Statutes of England, a Judge or Clerk convict- 
ed of falſe entering Pleas, Sc. may be fixed within two 


Years ; but thoſe elapſed, he preſcribes againſt the Pu- 


niſhment of the Statute. [So coef bn 9H, 
The Crime of a Maintenance or Embracery, whereby 
Perjury is committed by a Jufy, muſt be proſecuted 
within ſix Days, otherwiſe the Parties preſcribe. 
There is no preſcribing, againſt a Man's Lord ;. no 
Preſcription avails to take off any Servitude or Tenure:: 
A Title is always required there. ONT. 
The Author of the Hiſtory of the Inquiſition obſerves, 
that no Time of Preſcription avails in Matters of He- 


re * z Even Death itſelf | does not ſecure the Suſpected | 


from the Reſearches of that tremendous Court. 
Tir VII. Of Denis. 
Donation, is a mere Liberality, whüch, without the 
leaſt Obligation, is exerciſed towards another; and this 
is either occaſioned by Death, or is made between Per- 
ſans living. one Doz-goitnoE is 4): and tt 
Donation occaſioned by Death, proceeds from the Ap- 
Techenſion of Death, and is like a Legacy; whence, 
e Danger of Death being over, or the Donor repent- 
ing of what he has done, or ee die 
| before he Donor, ab Donation is vic. 


5 . 
z 


N nal ion between che Living, is made .michoat any 
5 Thought of Death 5. which, accot ding to the Cuſtom of 


.Paris, if it exceeds fift Pence, mult be inſinuated, i. e. 
kregiſter'd. It is not revoked, unleſs the Donor. happens 


.ta have Chldrep-afterwarils, or the. Donee becomes: ex- 


ene Dre ; amn $53 1 am ee 
A Donation to be valid and compleat, ſuppoſes a Ca- 


4 


pacity both in the Donor and the Donee; and requires 


Conſent, Acceptance, and Dehvery; .- | 


= 


ww = % 


Portion. 


"Trriz VIII. Of thoſe who ate permitted to alienate, or 
are not permitted. 5 


þ Ile that has a juſt and yngontroverted Riga to a 
Thing, can alienate, it, i. e. ean transfer his Right to 
another; though a Huſband who is Maſter of his Wife's 
Jpinture, cannot alienate it without Conſent. Like- 
wiſe. Minors, though Maſters of their own Eſtates, can- 
not alienate them withour the Conſent of their Tutors. | 


© PreLEe IX. OF thoſe whereby Hequiſitions are made. b 


We acquire a Right to a Thing, not only by ourſelves, 
but likewiſe by our Children, and. Servants, who ate 


. 24 V. 


quired. in the Army; quaſi-eafrenſe, whi 


Eſtate, Effects, &c. 


ed them, and all Tefaments were ordered to be put in 
Writing; before ſeven Witneſſes all Roman Citizens, add 
of Age of Diſcretion, who ſhould affix theit Sign and 
mentis, i. e. Teſtaments, wrote wholly with the Teſtator's 


more ſevere, did not admit Tæfaments without furthe 


a Will or Teſtament. 


| the Deceaſed has gut of the Dioceſe wherein 


unden Our Juriſdiction, and Zeven; | v3 
Peculium, by the Roman Law, i. e. a ſinall Seek. a 
they mah acquire, by Shir own Induſtry, wit," 
Advance or Aſſiſtance from their Father or M Th 101 
merely by their Permiſſion. er, by 
Servants are allowed but one Kind of Pei 
that of Children is of four Kinds, — but 
which they acquire from the Effect, or on — 
the Father ; adventitious, that acquired by Donati on of 
the Succeſſion of the Mother ; Caſtrenſe, which b . 
either at the Bar, or in ſome publick --— e 
A Father has the Property and Uſufrait of the 
fectitious Peculium, the Uſe only of the adventit 
and nothing in the Caſtrenſe, and quafi-caſtrenſe. " 
e Trrrr X. Of ordering Teftaments. 
__ Inheritance, is the Means of acquiring an univ, 
Right ; for it is a Succeſſion to the weird Right 
Deceaſed was poſſeſſed of; and this is either by Teſts 
ment, or by a Perſon dying inteſtate, 
A Teſtament is a ſolemn and authentick Act, wherehy 
a Perſon declares his Will, as to the: Diſpoſal of his 


A TiRlament has no Effect till after Death, and 6 1 
ways revocable till then: As Teftaments are Ads, of zl 
others, the moſt ſubject to Deceits, Surprize, (Fe, it wx 


neceſſary to uſe all Kinds of Precautions to prevent the | 


Wills of the Deceaſed from being eluded, and the Waxk. 
neſs of dying Perſons from being abuſed. | 
Ihe moſt antient Tzfaments among the Romans, wer 
made vivã voce, the Teſtator declaring his Will in the 
Preſence of ſeven Witneſles : Theſe they called nunc- 
petive Tiftaments ; but the Danger of truſting the Wil 
of the Dead to the Memory of the living, ſoon aboliſh 


Seal to them. 7 a HY Co F214: I DOD] MN TIET A 
The French Legiſlators thought Holograpbical Jai. 


Hand, an abundant Security; but the Roman Lay 


e 145019 eget 19a 

Ihe eaſieſt and moſt favourable, is the 21ſt Law n 
the Code de Teftamentis, which permits ſuch as are un- 
willing to truſt the Secret of their Teſtaments © 
others, to write it with their own Hand, and to cloſe it 
in the. Preſence of ſeven Witneſſes, declaring to them 


that it is their Teſtament, after which it is to be 


ſigned by the ſeven Witneſſe. 

Yet) the military Teſtaments were. not ſulje& to & 
many Formallties: The Soldier was ſuppoſed too mut 
employed in defending the Laws, to be ſubjert to ut 
Trouble of knowing them 


' Add, chat Teſtaments wWuäerein Fathers diſpoſed af 


* 


their Eſtates among their Children, had particular Pit 


o 


Formalitie. 543 ino 2 196190 | 
In England, a Teſtament can't be put in Force, be 


vileges, and were diſpenſed: from moſt of the ordinary 


fore it has been proved before: the ecclefiaſtical Judge, 
delegated by the Biſhop, who is Ordinary of the Place 


where the Party dies; Which is called the Probate d 
The Ordinary is known | by che. Quantity of gy 


parted; for if all his Goods be in the fame Diocct, 


then the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, or the Archdeacon, © 


cording as their Compoſition leads, has the Projatt : 
the Teſtament.” If the 'Goods be diſperſed in ſeve | 
Dioceſes, ſo that there he any Sum of Note, Bona * 
Bilia, as five Pounds, out of the Dioceſe, where 5 : 
Party lived; then is the Archbiſhop! of Canterbun, 
Ordinary, by Prerogative. % /nf%h rst 
b This Probate thayda made two Ways, either ow 
mon Form, or per Teftes, The Proof, 15 eee a 
is only by the Oath of the Executor, or. Party extbt 


: i Will 
the Will, who ſwears. upon his Belief, that the 
echibited by him, is the laſt Will and Foun 


of the Deceaſed. 


10 5 Ef 2008 15 5 "I * ul 
The Proof, _—_ by Witneſſes, is when c 


: e alſo produces Witneſſes, or 
beſides his N that it is the laſt Will of 
makes ore; * chis in the Preſence of ſuch as may 

che Decealc * Intereſt in the Goods of the Deceaſed ; 
| pretend * their Abſence, after they have been 
or of ſummon'd to fee ſuch a Will proved, if 
law 


ink fit. | | ; 
they think is commonly taken when there is 
ws N about the Deceaſed's Goods; 
Fear 0 : 


for {ome hold, 


15 diſpoſes of Lands and Tenements 
f Freehold it is now frequently proved by Witneſſes 
0 7 0 

in Chancery. | 
2 XII. Of thoſe who are not allowed to make a 
OT Teſtament. 7 


ho are not forbid, can make a Teftament 3 
AS under the Juriſdiction of their Father, 
| Lunaticks, Gt. are forbid. | 


TirIE XIII. Of Diſinberitance of Children. 
parents can diſinherit their Children for juſt Cauſes, 


| «ich are fourteen in Number, contain'd in the follow- 

| ing Verſes: | 3 

Bis ſeptem cauſis exheres filius eſto. 

Si patrem feriat; 2 maledicat ei. 5 
Carcere concluſum fi negligat, aut furioſum, 
Criminis accuſet ; vel paret inſidias. 5 
$i dederit damnum grave : fi nec ab boſte redemit; 

 Teftarive vetet: ſe ſocietve malis. bh | 
$i mimos ſequitur; vitietque cubile paternum. 
Non Orthodoxus : filia fi meretrix. 


— 


„ > © -- 


| he ſtrikes his Father; if he curſes him; if he neglects 
him while in Priſon, or when he is furious. If he accuſes 
him of a Crime ; if he ſets Ambuſcades for him; if he 
has done him ſome great Injury ; if he keeps bad Com- 
pany ; if he is a Gameſter; if he defiles the paternal 
Bed; if he is not orthodox; if a Daughter is a Pro- 


42. 8” Re TFT H.wv 


a „ EIA ON et 
„ru XIV. Of the Infitution of Heirs. 

her The Infitution of an Heir, is to appoint a Succeſſor 
n to the whole Right which the Deceaſed was poſſeſſed of, 
in Leg. 24. F. de verb. fignif. by the Roman Laus, either 


br ſeveral, If ſeveral, the Inheritance is to be divided 
between them, Therefore, in an Inheritance, as in a 
Pound, there are twelve Parts, called Ounces. Whence 
be be who is Heir to the whole, is called Heir ex aſſe; he 
| that is only entitled to an half, Heir ex ſemiſſe, &c. 


0 0 therefore an Ounce is the twelfth Part of an Inheritance; 
wh ſextans, or the ſixth Part of an Inheritance, contains 
Ji two Ounces; quadrans, or the fourth Part, contains three 
9 Ounces ; mien, or the third Part, contains four Ounces; 
d of qumcunx, five; ſemis, ſix ; ſeptunx, ſeven; bes (as bis, 
Pte re. two Thirds) has eight Ounces ; dodrans (to which 
nary a fourth is wanted) nine Ounces ; dextans (which wants 
a a Xth) ten Ounces ; deunx (to which it wants an Ounce) 
be. eleven; as, contains twelve Ounces. 5 
ages two are inſtituted Heirs; one of a half, and the 
yo 2 of a fourth, the fourth Part remaining, ſhould 
WP liſtributed between both at the Rate of every one's 
F oruon, becauſe the Law does not ſuffer, that he who 
Goods s Heir to a Part be diſinherited of a Part, lib. 7. F. de 
e de regul. Juris. on the con 


8 trary, if four Heirs were inſtitu- 
a, 2 5 — or a half, and three for three Portions of the 
ate df ar i. as there are more Heirs inſtituted, than there 
ſerenl kenfio re = the Inheritance; ſomething ſhould be ta- 
t ** N Wer Portion, in Proportion to the Portion. 
e dh he Cut ere is no Inſtitution of Heirs; for in 


„ ü: far the 155 of Paris, art. 318. He that's Dead provides 


& ving, i e. delivers all his Goods to his neareſt 
Ti Who by his Death becomes Poſſeſſor thereof. 


ere are two prince: , : | 
Fo Preſunprive, 0 principal Kinds of Heirs, apparent and 
Wi * * is he on whom the Succeſſion is ſo 
tame » at he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering 
* met Succeſſion. 3 
er aud 


| 25 "8 Vor. II. 
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that a Will proved in common Form 
y be called in Queſtion any Time within 


e. A Son can be diſinherited for fourteen Cauſes; if 


Free- Men or Slaves can be inſtituted Heirs ; either one 
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Heir preſumptive is the next Relation, or Heir at Law 
to a Perſon, who is to inherit of him ab inteftato; and 
who, it is preſumed, will be Heir: Nothing but a con- 
trary Diſpoſition of the Teſtator being able to pre- 
vent him. N 1 

Heir, in common Law; is he who ſucceeds by Right 
of Blood, to any Man's Land or Tenements in Fee. 
For nothing paſſes in common Law (in England) jure 
Hereditatis, by Right of Inheritance, but Fee. | 

By common Law, therefore, a Man cannot be Heir 


to Goods or Chattels ; for heres dicitur ab bereditate, it 


is the Inheritance denominates the Heir. | 
Every Heir having Lands by Deſcent, is bound by 
the Acts of his Anceſtors, if he be named; it being a 
Maxim, that qui ſentit commodum, ſentire debet & onus. 
Moveables or Chattels immoveable, are given by Te- 
ſtament to whom the Teſtator thinketh fit ; otherwiſe 
they lie at the Diſpoſition of the Ordinary ; to be di- 
{tributed as he in Conſcience likes beſt. | 
The laſt Heir is he to whom Lands come by Ecbeat, 
for Want of lawful Heirs; which, in many Cales, is the 


Lord whereof they are held, but in others the King. 


TirTLz XV. Of Subſtitutions. 
_ Subſtitution is a Diſpoſition of a Teſtator, whereby 


he ſubſtitutes one Heir to another, who has only the 
_ Uſufruit, and not the Property of the Thing left him. 


Subſtitution is a Kind of fiduciary Inheritance, in Re- 


gard the immediate Inheritor has only the Uſe or Pro- 
duce of the Thing; the Body thereof being ſubſtituted 


and appropriated to certain Perſons, who are likewiſe to 
have the Uſufruit in their Turns, but never the Property. 


_ Subſiztution is either common or pupillary. Com- 
mon Subſtitution is of any Teſtator to any Heir inſti- 


tuted ſuch, vix. in this Manner; Let Titius be the Heir; 
or if Titius be not the Heir, Mævius must. ; 
Pupillary Subſtitution, is. of a Father alone to his 
Children under the Age of Puberty, who either are not 
the Heirs, or if they be the Heirs, die within the 
Years of Puberty : As when a Father ſays, Titius my 
Son ſhall be my Heir ; but if my Son is not to be my 


Heir, or is to be my Heir, but dies before he is 
Maſter of the Eſtate; then Seius muſt be my Heir. 


There is another Sort of Subſtitution, called exemplary, 


made by Parents of both Sexes, to Children, as well 


thoſe who are athived at the Age of Puberty, as thoſe 
who are under it, and likewiſe to thoſe who are emanci- 
pated, or diforder'd in their Senſes, Cc. a 
In France, Subſtitutions are made not only by Teſta- 
ment, but likewiſe by Contract of Marriage; whereby 
ſome Goods paſs to the Deſcendants of a certain Fa- 
mily, viz. to the Heirs Male, ſo that they have only 
the Uſufruit, while the Subſtitution laſts, - but cannot 


| alienate the Property, which Subſtitution only holds to 


the fourth Generation, acgording to the Conſtitution of 
Orleans, art. 59. ONT . 1 * 
Among the Romans there was Abundance of the fidu- 
ciary Heirs; who enjoyed Inheritances, till they return'd 
them into the Hands of the right Heir: And the Reaſon 
why they did not likewiſe reſtore the Fruits, or that the 
Fruits were not deemed to make a Part of the Inheri- 
tance, but only of the Thing, was, that the Fiduciary 
or Truſtee was obliged to run the Riſque, and to ſtand 
the Charge of the Culture of the Land. But this was 
rather fide: Commiſſio, than a Subſtitution. 
Subſtitution anſwers to Remainder in the Engliſh 
common Law : For Remainder is an Eſtate limited in 
Lands, Tenements, or Rents, given to a Perſon at ſe- 


. cond Hand, to be enjoyed after the Deceaſe of another, 


to whom the ſame is given immediately; or at firſt 

Hand. 

A Man grants Lands to one for Term of Life, the 

Remainder to another for the Term of his Life, which 

Remainder may be either for a certain Time, or in Fee 

ſimple, or Fee Tall. Fa e 
Spelman makes the Difference between a Remainder 


and Reverſion to conſiſt in this; that by a Reverſion 


after the appointed Term, the Eſtate returns to the 
Donor or his Heirs, as the proper Fountain; where- 
of by Remainder, it goes to ſome third Perſon, or 
Stranger. | . | 


' Glanville obſeryes, that Biſhops and Abbots, in Re- 
wo 4 E. e | | gard 
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gard their Baronies are the King's Alms, cannot 
Part thereof by Way of Remainder. 


TrrrE XVII. In how many Manners a Teſtament can 
be invalidated. | 


A Teſtament is invalidated in three Manners, viz. by 

a poſterior one, made according to Law, and without 

any Defects; or for Want of Heirs, or per querelam inoffi- 
cioft Teſtamenti. | | | 


TirrE XVIII. Of an inofficious 7. eftament, 


A Teſtament is called inofficious, whereby Parents, 
againſt all Sentiments of Humanity, diſinherit their 
Children without a juſt Cauſe ; in which Caſe, querela 
inofficiofi Teſtamenti, is given to Children, in France, or 
an Aion in rem, againſt the Heir appointed by the 
Teſtament, to have it concealed. „ 
This Querela ceaſes, if a legitimate Portion be left 
to the diſinherited. That legitimate Portion, is, by the 
antient Roman Law, a fourth Part of the Portion he had 

had of an Inteſtate. But by the new Law it is a third, 
if there be four Children or leſs; and a half if there be 
more. Authent. noviſſim. Cod. this Title, DT 


Quatuor aut infra damnatis Jura trientem : 
Semiſſem vero dant natis quinque vel ultra, 


TirIE XIX. Of the Quality and Difference of Heirs. 


By the Roman Law an Heir is called neceſſary, who 
is obliged to accept the Inheritance, whether he wills 
or not. Such were the Slaves ; for they were inſtituted 
Heirs by their Maſters, who were unſolveable, that ra- 
ther in their Name, than in that of the Deceaſed, the 
Inheritance ſhould be ſequeſtrated from the Creditors, 
leſt the Reputation of the Deceaſed ſhould ſuffer. | 
A voluntary Heir is he who can renounce the Inheri- 

tance, and this is either his, or a Stranger. 
The Heir called his, is he who is in the Power of 
the Teſtator, and is the neareſt in Blood, as a Son or a 
Daughter; and likewiſe a Grandſon and a Grandaughter, 
if they be in the Power of their Ayeul. — All others are 
Strangers. nn | | 


Voluntary Heirs, in France, are entitled to two ſingu- 


lar Privileges or Benefits, viz. the Right of Deliberating, 
and the Benefit of Inventory, Benefice d Inventaire. 
That's called Right of Deliberation, whereby a certain 
Time is granted to the Heir, to deliberate if it be ex- 
pedient for him to accept the Inheritance, or rather to 
- renounce it; but in the Interim, he muſt not meddle 
with any of the Effects of the Succeſſion. 
An Inventory is a Catalogue of all the 
Succeſſion, by the Benefit whereof, the Heir is not ob- 
| liged to pay any Debt, but as far as there are Aſites or 
Effects in the Succeſſion to pay thoſe Debts. _ . 


TIrIE XX. Of Legacies. 


oy Legacy is a certain Donation left by the De- 


ceaſed, which the Heir is obliged to pay. 


The Falcidian Law, made by Falcidius, Tribune of 


the People, forbids that any Body ſhould bequeath in 


| Legacies, more than three Parts of the Inheritance; 
that one Fourth whereof at leaſt may remain to the Heir 


or Heirs. N 5 | 
In the Cuſtom of Paris, and of the other Provinces 
of France, where a Difference is made between proper 


Goods, or Goods acquir'd before Marriage, and thoſe 


acquir'd in Marriage, by the Huſband and Wife jointly ; 


one can bequeath in Legacies, only the fifth Part of his 


own proper Goods or Eſtate ; ſo that it is neceſſary that 
the four other Parts remain to the Heir, art. 295. con- 
fult. Paris. | 


TiTLE XXI. Of Fidei-Commiſſionary Inheritances. 


Fidei-Commiſſum, in the Roman Law, is the appointing 
an Heir, or bequeathing a Legacy to a Perſon on this 
Condition, that he ſurrender the Inheritance or Legacy 


to another Perſon, for whom the ſame is originally 


meant: Or it 1s an Inheritance left in Truſt with any 
one, for the Uſe of another, | 
Fidei-Commiſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In 
the French Law the Thing is become odious ; as being 
ordinarily no other than an Expedient in Favour of Per- 
I 


L 4 W. 


give any 


made legal Heir, under a tacit 


to accept it out of the Conſideration of 


But Fuſtinian aboliſhed thoſe Diſtinctions between 


ner Children of the firſt Degree ſucceed, viz. Sons and 3 
Daughters, without any Exception of Sex. 


Effects of the 


ſons to whom the Law forbids an n | 
In order to this, ſome truſty Fang a hg Given, 
the Inheritance to the P 5 ERC: bo te 

: erſon incapacitated by 5 © 
But of latter Times the ſame Expedient ha Y Lay, 
Uſe in England, with Regard to Perſons capabl come in 
heriting; to whom the Teſtator, for particular 1 in. 
does not care to leave the Inheritance directly *aſong 

As it happen'd that the Fidei-Commiſfioners did 

ways faithfully reſtore what was truſted to them 2 1 
took proper Meaſures to oblige them thereto: To wy v0 
a Pretor was erected, whoſe Buſineſs was reſtrain a 
ſingle 8 of Fidei-Commiſſions. en 
As a Teſtament was null without the Iaſtiti 
an Heir, and it frequently happening ar . of 
Commiſſioner refuſed to accept the Truſt, ie, 


the Teſtament fell to the Ground; to engage fond 


Adv 
Pegaſian Senatus-Conſultum decreed, that the Fig” the 


miſſioner ſhould be at Liberty to retain a f. | 
Fidei-Commiſſion. 7 ourth of the 


SLED the Turn Book, 
TrIrIE I. Of Inheritance left by an Intetate, 


Inteſtate is a Perſon who dies without making a W. 
or has not made it according to Law, or that he had 
made is concealed, or null, or is made without the In 
ſtitution of an Heir. „ 1 
By the Law of the twelve Tables, the Inheritances o 
Inteſtates, pertains in the firſt Place to their Heirs ik 
as a Son, a Daughter, Sc. in the ſecond Place, to Cou- 
ſins in the Maſculine-Line: In the third Place, the 
Pretor calls near Coulins, thoſe in the Feminine. Line 


„ + as 


5 
_ 


Couſins, Sc. Novel. 118. c. 4. 

Therefore according to the Law of Novels, the De. 
ſcendants from an Inteſtate ſucceed, Novel. 118. c. 1 
and that Succeſſion is either in capita, or in ſlirpes, 

The Succeſſion, in capita, is when an Inheritance fall 
according to the Number of the Perſons. In this Mar 


Succeſſion, in ſtirpes, is made by Right of Repreſen 
tation; as if a Father dying leaves a Son alive, and Chi. 
dren of another Son deceaſed ; the Children ſhall repre 
ſent their deceaſed Father, and divide the Inheri- ME 
tance equally with their Uncle ; becauſe the neareſt in AH 
the deſcending Line, never exclude thoſe more diſtant n 


the other deſcending Line. | 3 
If there are no Deſcendants, the Succeſſion belongs u 
the Aſcendants; ſo that the neareſt Relation always a Wi 
cludes the more diſtant, ead. Novel. c. 2. Y | 
| For Want of Deſcendants, the collateral are admitted : 
to the Succeſſion; and firſt German-Brothers, in capita; AE 
with theſe are called the Children of German-Brothes, N e 
in ſtirpes; who, if they be alone, divide likewiſe the . t 
heritance, in capita, ead. novel. c. 3. Tab EB F 
After German-Brothers, and their Children, com: WE 8 
Brothers related on one Side only; and likewiſe the n 
Children of thoſe Brothers deceaſed. If there be neitbt n 
Brothers, nor Brothers Children, come the next Rel» Wh at 
tions; and of theſe, thoſe equal in Degree, are equally WE 
admitted; ſo that the neareſt related, excludes a mote Be » 
diſtant Relation. Mid. BF 0 
Theſe failing, likewiſe, the Wife ſucceeds her Hur d 
band, Leg. 1. cod. unde. Vir & Uxor. For Want there- Wn 
of the vacant Inheritance falls to the Fiſc. : N 
The Cuſtoms are different in ſome of the Provinces 7. 
of France, with Regard to Succeſſions, 40 inteſtatt. 1 
In the Engliſb Law there are two Kinds of Inteftates: U 
The one de facto, which are thoſe who make no Will a WE 
all; the others de jure, called alſo, quaſi inteſtali, which 


are thoſe who make a Will, but it is null and void, 
either from the Executors refuſing to act, or from ſome 
other Cauſe; in which Caſe they are judged to die & 
Intęſtate, quaſi inteſtati. | 

The Executor of a Teſtament is a Perſon nominate 
by the Teſtator, to take Care to ſee his Will and Te, 
ſtament executed or performed; and his Effects qiſpos 
of according to the Tenor of the Will. 

An Executor is either univerſal, as having the Charge 


and Diſpoſal of the whole; or only particular, ene 


: nch thereof. | 
with 2 ef Executor ſhould be poſſeſs'd of 
3 of the Deceaſed, during one Year , at 
all the d whereof he is to account for them. To the 
- = of a Teſtament, it is not neceſſary there be an 
nes. nominated therein. FTI 
tor de ſon tort, or of his own Wrong, is he who 
* him the Office of an Executor, by Intruſion, 
_—_ conſtituted thereto by the Teſtator, or De- 
= : _ authorized by the Ordinary to adminiſter, 
* 7 


TirrE XIV. Of Obligations. 


is an Act, whereby a Perſon engages or 
binds himſelf, or is bound by another to do ſomething ; 
is to pay aSum of Money. %, 5 
There are three Kinds of Obligations, natural, civil, 
and . 5 
plioations are found on the mere Bond of 
Was a Eu, without any civil Neceſſity, and without 
. cial any Action of Conſtraint, For Example, I 
3 2 obliged by a natural Obligation, to ſerve the Perſon 


Obligation 


res him no Action againſt me, whereby he can 
— - it, — Such are the Obligations a Minor 


: Coil Obligation is that ſupported on civil Authority 
E lone, and which induces a Conſtraint, without any 
„ Principle or Foundation on natural Equity. Such is the 
= Obligation on a Man condemned unjuſtly. _ 

Mir Obligation, or an Obligation, both natural and 
civil, is that which being founded on natural Equity, is 
further confirmed and enforced by civil Authority. 

All Obligations ariſe from Contracts, or Quaſi-Con- 
tracts; and from Crimes, or Quaſi-Crimes. | 

Contract is a Kind of Convention; and Convention is 
2 mutual Conſent of two, or more Parties, who pro- 


W rather chuſe to ſay, that Pact or Covenant is that which 
BS reſults from Paction or Convention. e 
Ik1hꝓerefore Convention or Pad, is like the Genus, which 
W 15 attributed to the Species. For Convention, if it has 
not a particular Name from the civil Law, nor a Cauſe, 


b WE produces only a natural Obligation, i. e. which has its 
e Drain from the Faith given, and natural Equity; which 
"WE though it does not produce an Action of Conſtraint ; it 
WE notvithſtanding is of no leſſer Force with a Man of Pro- 
0 WE bity, than a civil Obligation. But if the Convention has 
- either the Name or the Cauſe, it is called a Contract, and 
510 WE produces an Obligation efficacious to act. 5 
I Therefore a Contract is a Convention which has either 
; the Name or the Cauſe. Whence one is nominate, and 
es . mL other innominate. ” 3 ND 
oo An innominate Contract is that which has only the 
. Cauſe, and not a- ſpecial Name. The Cauſe is a Dona- 
A uon ora Deed, As if two have agreed between them- 
"on {elves of ſomething, and the Convention has took its Be- 
. the * from the Donation or Deed of one of them, 
eite 1 © WnITAA is innominate, whence enſues an Action on 
—_ bim _ has neither given nor done, what had been 
vals Wi 28 give or to do. Such a Contrali is reduced to 
moe rap ies; viz, do ut des, I give that you ſhould give; 
Z * facias, I give that you ſhould do; facto ut des, I 
a le I* rx a may give; facio ut facias, I do that you 
nere . That Conrad is called nominate, which has a proper 


; by from the civil Law; ſuch are theſe, Leg. XII. 
. Mutuum, Commodatum, Reward, Emption-Vendition, 


f ew; q Cette Candegion, Society, and Mandatum. For as the 

vill a e of theſe Sorts of Contracts is ſo very frequent, that 
Which WS: : avil Society, it ſeems, cannot ſubſiſt without them, 
void, ˖ avil Law has given them a proper Name and Force, 
ſom? . 10 produce Obligation and Action. | | 
die con mult ſpeak firſt of Obligations ariſing from a 

of dae and treat afterwards of thoſe which ariſe 

nated n en act; and likewiſe from Crimes and 
d Te- 0 | ES, | : 

peel 12 ay acts are made in four Manners, either re, or by 

nn or by . ritings, or by Conſent. | 
Charge . 0 
truſted 


L A V. 


who has ſerved me when I wanted his Aſſiſtance; but 


miſe and oblige themſelves voluntarily to do ſomething. 
It is alſo called Paction, Pact, or Covenant; unleſs you 


it retains the general Name of Convention or Pact; and 
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 Tirlz XV. In what Manner an Obligation is 
contracted, re. 

Contracts are performed re, in which the Invention of 
a Thing is neceſſary; and are Mutuum, Commodatum, 
Depofitum, Reward. 

Mutuum is a Contract whereby we transfer our Right 
to ſomething to another; upon Condition that he ſhall 
return another Thing of the ſame Quantity, Nature, and 
Value, on Demand. For Example, I have given you, 
by a Mutuum, a Meaſure of Corn, or of Oil, not upon 
Condition, that you ſhould return it in Number, but only 
in Specie ; whence Mutuum is properly of thoſe Things 
which conſiſt in Weight, Number, and Meaſure, or the 
Uſe thereof is the Conſumption of the Things; and of 
which the one ſupplies the Place of the other. Of that 
Kind are Corn, Wine, Oil, &c. Money is not con- 
ſumed directly by itſelf, but only indirectly, in as much 
as it is given for the Price of the Things which are 
conſumed. | | | | | 

Therefore the Mutuum muſt be gratuite, i. e. with- 
out Reward or Intereſt ; nothing being Return but the 


Thing itſelf which was given, or the Value thereof; 


which is called the Capital or Principal. For Mutuum 
ſuppoſes always a Kind of Indigence, in the Perſon to 
whom the Thing is lent or deliver d; and proceeds from 
a Motive of Charity, or Humanity. For, v. g. we do 
not give, by a Matuum, Wine, or Corn, or Money, to 
thoſe who want none of thoſe Things, but only to thoſe 


who want them. Therefore they who exact ſomething 


for the Mutuum, offend againſt the natural Law, be- 


_ cauſe they take Advantage of one's Indigency.. This 


was the Sentiment of the Pagans themſelves, who 
were not at all ignorant of this Principle of the 
natural Law. kts. 


Quod tibi non fieri cupias, ne feceris ulli. 
Hence it is that Ariſtotle, lib. 1. Politic. c. 10. teaches 
us, that this Way of getting Money is abhorred by Na- 


ture itſelf, And Cato, apud Cicer. lib. 2. de officiis, at 
the End, is of Opinion, that Uſury is no leſs againſt 


Nature, than Murder. Plutarch exclaims much againſt 


this Sort of Commerce, in his little Commentary, de 
ETre alieno. 8 | | 25 


Wat the Pagans had declared to be againſt the Law 


of Nature; appears to be likewiſe fulminated by the di- 


vine Law, from ſeveral Paſſages of the Scripture, 
Exod. xxii. 25. If thou lend Money to any of my People 
that is poor by thee, thou ſhalt not be to him as an Uſurer, 


_ neither ſhalt thou lay upon him Uſury. Levit. xxv. 36. Take 


thou no Uſury of him or Increaſe. Pſalm xv. among the 
Perfections of a Man of Probity, theſe are reckoned, 


Ver. 5. He that putteth not his Money to Uſury. 


Pſalm Iv. 11. this is attributed to the unjuſt Man, 


Uſury and Guile depart not from his Streets. Ezek. xviii. 17. 
God ſays, that it is neceſſary the Juſt ſhould not receive 
Uſury nor Increaſe. And xxii. 12, he reproves the City 
of Jeruſalem in theſe Terms, Thou haſt taken Uſury and 
Increaſe, and thou baſt greedily gained of thy Neighbours 
by Extortioon. | l 1 | 
But in a more particular Manner, Chriſt gives this 
Precept to the Chriſtians who are obliged to conſider 
all Men as their Brethren, Luke vi. 35. And do 
good, and lend, hoping for nothing again, and your Reward 
ſhall be great. | | 

A Cuſtom, notwithſtanding, had prevailed among 
the Romans, to ſay nothing of other Nations, not to 
give their Money ſo much by a Mutuum, but to put it 
at a certain Rate, in the Hands of the Rich, from whom, 
beſides the principal, they received an Intereſt, as we 
learn from Horace, Ep. 1. lib. 2. ee Nees 


Cautos nominibus certis expendere nummos. 


Which Cuſtom prevail'd likewiſe, under the Chriſtian 
Emperors, to Juſtinian's Time, As it appears from 
the Titles of the Digeſts, and of the Code of Juſtinian, 
De Uſuris. | Or OFT» 1 

For though Money be ſterile, and cannot produce of 
itſelf other Money, it notwithſtanding can become fe- 
cund in the Hands of a ſkilful Merchant; and as it 
can be conſumed, at leaſt indirectly, viz. in buying either 
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Food or Raiment; it can likewiſe produce other Money 
in the Commerce. | 


But the moſt common of thoſe Uſuries, was thus eſta- 


bliſhed by the Roman civil Law, that one ſhould receive 
One per Cent. in every Month, for the Intereſt of his 
Money; for the Romans called in every Month the 
Principal and Intereſt ; and then placed it again for the 
next following Month, according to the ſame Horace, 
Epod. 2. towards the End. | | | 


Hec ubi loguutus feneratur Alphius, 
Jamjam futurus ruſticus, 
Omnem relegit idibus pecuniam, 
Duzrit Calendis ponere. 


This Sort of Intereſt, which was exacted every Month, 
produced every Year Twelve per Cent. Therefore it is 
reduced in our Manner of Reckoning, to almoſt an 
Eighth : Since eight Times twelve is 96, all the 
other Intereſts were regulated according to that of one 
per Cent. | Rf hn Dog EO. 

But after the Emperor Juſtinian's Time, all Kinds of 


Uſuries were forbidden, by the canonical Law, among 


Chriſtians, as it appears 2 Part. decret. grat. cauſa 14. 
_ que. 3. and in the whole Title of the Decretale of 
Gregory IX. De Uſuris; and elſewhere. This ſame Law 
has been received and put in Force throughout all the 
Dominions of the Moſt Chriſtian Kings; as it appears 
evidently from the Conſtitutions of our Kings, viz. 
St. Louis, Philip IV. Louis XII. Charles IX. and 
Henry III. and by an Arreſt or Decree of the Parliament 
of Paris made the twenty-ſixth of Juby, 1565. 

But if I buy of you a Penſion for a certain Sum of 
Money, according to the Taxation of the Prince, fo as 
to be deprived of the Liberty of calling back that 
Sum, while, on the contrary, you have that of return- 
ing it to me when you pleaſe, and thereby free your- 
| ſelves of the Trouble of paying me my Penſion, ſuch as 
are the Contracts, whereby Sums of Money are placed 
in the Town-Houſe of Paris, and elſewhere ; whereby 
the Perſon who places thus his Money, acquires an An- 
nuity, reſigning, at the ſame Time, his Claim to the 


Capital; then there is no Uſury committed; fince it is or not; which is extremely juſt, ſince that Jpecious 


rather an Emption, than a Mutuum, as declared by 
Martin V. Extravagant. commun. lib. 3. Tituli. 5. de 
empt. & vendit. c. Regimini 1. and this Juriſprudence is 
followed by the Chriſtian Prince. . 
But though it is not licit to take Intereſt from a Mu- 
tuum, as it is a Mutuum, it is notwithſtanding licit to 
do it, either when there is no Uſury, or by Reaſon of 
ſome Damage reſulting from irrt. 
For 1. If any Body ſuffers ſome Damage by the Mu- 
tuum given, v. g. if he cannot repair his Houſe which is 
ready to fall, or which is fell: If he cannot pay a Debt, 
and has been condemned by the Judge not only to pay 
the Principal, but likewiſe the Charges of the Suit; he 
is permitted to receive ſomething above the Principal, to 
repair the Damages he has ſuffer'd. | | 
2. If one has a favourable Occaſion to place his Money 


to Advantage, viz. in a lawful Commerce, or to buy 


an Eſtate, or any Thing elſe of that Nature ; as there 
is then no Uſury, he can, with a juſt Cauſe, deſire 
ſomething above the Principal from his Mutuum; pro- 
vided there be no Deceit in it; for if they deceive Men, 
they cannot deceive the ſovereign Judge. 5 
Beſides the Mutuum there is a Promutuum, viz. when 
ſomething is paid which was not que ; and this therefore 
is to be return'd as if it was a Mutuum. e 
Commodatum, or Commodate, is a Contract whereby 
ſomething is given for a certain Time; for a certain 
End, Sc. on Condition, that the Time expired, and 
the End over, of reſtoring again the ſame Individual. 
The Commoaate is a Kind of Loan: There is this Dif- 
ference, however, between a Loan and a Commodate, 
that the latter is gratis, and does not transfer the Pro- 
perty; the Thing mult be return'd in Eſſence, and 
without Impairment; ſo that Things which conſume 
by Uſe or Time, cannot be Objects of a Commodate, but 
of a Loan, in Regard they may be return'd in Kind, 
though not in Identity. re 
Precarium has an Affinity with the Commodate, which 
can be recalled whenever one pleaſes, without any Re- 
gard to Time. | 


1 


neceſſary. Voluntary Sequeſtration, is th 


Note, That in the civil Law, Sequeſtration is + 


his Heirs, Sc. 


Depoſitum, Depoſite, 1 a T 
another to be kept gratis. 
The Civilians divide D : | | 
Fe | e Depoſitum into fimple and > 
Judiciary Depoſite, is that whoſ; gp 
between ſeveral Perſons, and 9 oY Hantel 
a third Perſon, by Decree of a Judge; and this lands of 
Sequeſtration; which Sequeſtration is either Wien n 
or 


; hich ; 
by Conſent of both Parties Neceſſa at w is done 
+ . Se ueſt GE 
that which the Judge doth by hi r ee 
Parties will or 3 8 Authority, whether the 


hing put in the H an ds be 


he Ack of 


the Ordinary, diſpoling of the Goods and Chattels of 


one Deceaſed, whoſe Eſtate no Man will 
A Widow is alſo ſaid to ſequeſter, when due Je vt 
having any Thing to do with the Eſtate of h aims 
ceaſed Huſband. Among the C * 
e. 


a atholicks, 
ſtions of Marriage, where the Wife con of ] 

188 in the 3 ſhe is to be ſequeſter q Ink 

2 Convent, or the Hands of Matrons. ti 

be determined. 8 
Sequeſtration is alſo uſed for the Act of , 

the Fruits of a Benefit void, to the Uſe "i * * 

Incumbent. In the Time of the civil War, g.” 


ftration was uſed for a ſeizing of the Eft qu 
linquents, for the Uſe of the Conmgrweateh, of De 


Simple Depoſite, is either voluntary or "neceſſary. V, 
ceſſary 1s that done in Caſe of Hoſtility, Shüpne * 
Sc. Innholders are reſponſible for the Baggage bk 
to them, as being a neceſſary Depoſite. * 

Depoſitory, in the French Law, is a Perſon entruſted 
as Keeper, or Guardian of any Thing. 
Ordinary Depoſitaries, are not to warrant the Thin 
left with them, in Caſe it be loſt or ſtolen, They K 
only to anſwer for a Fraud, or Breach of Faith: not 
for Negligence. But a neceſſary Depeſitary, as an Inn- 
keeper, is accountable for a Theft or Robbery, if ther: 
have been any Negligence in the Caſe; and even by 
the Engliſh Law, whether there were any Neglige: 


nce 


Pretext of Negligence, would uphold ſeveral flagrant 


 Robberies. 


Pignus, Gage, or Pledge, is a Contract, whereby 
Thing is given to a Creditor for Security of his Debt, 


upon Condition that the Debt paid, he ſhall retum 
the Pledge. go = 

_ Titre XVI. Of Verbal Obligations, 

Antiently Contracts were made by Words of Mouth, 
which were called Stipulations, from fipulare, to ſtipu- 
late, to confirm; as Juſtinian obſerves, in this Title, at 
the Beginning. 5 3 

Therefore Stipulation is a ſolemn Diſcourſe, where 
one being aſked if he will give, or do the Things te 
is aſked, anſwers: For to ſtipulate is nothing elle but 
to aſk one to promiſe us ſomething. The Stipulations 
were made in this Manner: You anſwer for it? Iu 
ſwer; you promiſe? I promiſe, you'll do it? Pll do i 
In our Time, thoſe Sorts of Stipulations are not only 


contracted by Words of Mouth, but are alſo conſigned 


in Writing, in the Hands of a publick Notary; a 
we can ſtipulate, not only by ourſelves, but likewiſe by 


our Attormes. 


The Stipulation can be made in any Language, pio, 
vided the Queſtions and Anſwers be underſtood ; and 
muſt be of our own, not of another's Property. 


TirLE XXI. Of Fide-Juſſores. 


Fide-Fuſſor, is a Surety ; or one that obliges himſcl, 
in the ſame Contract, for the greater Security of tt 
Creditor, or Stipulator. Therefore a Fide-Juſſion, 1s 
verbal Obligation; whereby, he that takes the Obligs 


tion of another upon him, remains Obligee as the pr 


cipal Debtor. | IS 

The Fide-Juſſor not only obliges himſelf, but Iikewi 
All thoſe who can oblige themſelves 
can be Fide-Juſſores. The Senatus-conſultum Velleicnii 
forbids Wives taking upon them the Obligation of 200 
ther. If there be ſeveral Fide-Fuſſores, as many 35 there 


are, are obliged to diſcharge the Obligation ; here 


; im the Debt from whom he pleaſes : 
the Credit, _ — — Adrian, the Creditor 
But by the * hen he has begun a Suit for the Reco- 
| oy Br to ſue each of them for his Quota ; 
by wr” the Benefit of Diviſion. Beſides, from 
which e . 1. the Fide-Juſſores have the Benefit 
or Excuſion, whereby the Creditor muſt call 
t the principal Debtor, ar 
he can come upon him. en 

Tiris XXIV. Of Emption and Vendition. 

: red of the Contracts made either Re, or 
e to treat of thoſe made by Con- 
_ -cement alone, viz. to the Subſtance whereof 

w_ —— neither Words, nor Writing, nor the De- 
2 * the Thing; and theſe. are Emption-Vendition, 
my : „ Uundullim, Society, and Mandatumn. 
1 ion Vendition, is a Contract made by Conſent 
| F whereby the Buyer may have a certain Thing 
wg © Seller for ſuch a Price; which Price muſt be 
. and conſiſt of Money: For when a Thing is 
ew for another, it is not Emption-Vendition, but only 
d 80 of Contracts, there ſhould be no Craft 
uled io induce the Buyer to buy what otherwiſe he had 
A Emption-Vendition is contracted, i. e. when 
the Seller and Buyer have agreed on the Price, whether 
it be put in Writing or not, the Buyer is obliged to bear 
the Rilques of the Merchandize, though it be not yet de- 
hrered to him, unleſs there be ſome Fraud on the Part 
of the Seller; or he has engaged himſelf to keep the 
Merchandize fafe, till the Delivery thereof. Whence, 
if by the Overflowing of a River, an Eſtate, or Part 
thereof is ſwallowed up, the Buyer is obliged to bear the 
Lok, though not yet in Poſſeſſion ; likewiſe, if by the 
Decreaſe of the Water, or otherwiſe, an Increaſe hap- 
pens to the Eſtate, it is to the Advantage of the Buyer; 
ſince he that runs the Riſque, muſt alſo enjoy the 
Sacred, or religious Places, were not ſuffer'd to be 
bought, among the Romans, 1. e. if thoſe who bought 
them knew them to be ſuch ; for then the Contract was 
void; but it is a heinous Crime among Chriſtians, to 


Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, Ordination, or Benefices, which 
15 Simony, or the Crime of Simon Magus. 


Juſtice and Equity in Emption and Vendition; for 


damaged; or who ſell at a Price far exceeding the juſt 
Value of the Thing. Some taking Advantage of the 
Neceſſity of the Seller, under-value his Goods, tho' they 
{ell them afterwards themſelves at a vaſt Price. 

= There is another Sort of Emption-Vendition, which is 
very criminal, and which took its Origin in Spain, where 
It 1s called Mobatra ; and is this: A Perſon wanting 
Money, takes in Truſt of a Merchant, Merchandizes at 
an exceſſive Price, which he ſells at a vile Price, but for 
ready Money, to the fame Merchant. This Method of 
Emption-Vengition, was condemned by a Decree of 1n- 
went XI. given the ſecond of March, 1671,  _ 


Tr XXV. O Location- Conduct ion. 


| hing is let out, on Rent. Location and Conduction are 
i tive Terms, and are uſed as well for the Action of 


2 lets, as for that of him who takes on that 
g. f a 28 * 3 / 


R Tacit-Location, is when the Perſon who takes, con- 
_ on the Premiſes beyond the Term of his Leaſe 
ich by the civil Law he is allowed to do, at leaſt for 
2 r of a Year, on the fame Terms. 
2 b eis, has an Affinity with Location-Conduction, 
K LOR letting out of poor barren Lands for ever, or 
* zor a long Term of Years on Condition of the 
1 ant's cultivating, meliorating, or mending them; 
hn à certain yearly Conſideration. ö 
e are a Kind of Alienations, differing from 
vs in that they only tranfer the Dominium utile, the 
Wh W * not the Property, or Fee ſimple. 


and examine his Facul- 


buy ſpiritual Things, or - annexed to ſpiritual, as the 


| there are ſome who ſell Merchandizes either ſpoiled or 


Ty. cation-Conduttion „is a Contract by which any 
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Among the Romans, they were at firſt temporary; after: 
wards perpetual. e e uf 

The 20th Canon of the Council bf Carthage, prohibits 
the Biſhops ſeizing the Church "Emphytenſes out of the 
Hands of private Perſons, unleſs they have been three 


Years without paying Rent. 
TiTLE XXVII. Oy Society. 


| Society is a Contract or Agreement between two of 
more Perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together 


for a certain Time, and agree to ſhare equally in the 
Profits or Loſſes which ſhall accrue in the Affairs for 
which the Society or Copartner-ſhip is contrafted, 

The Engliſb have ſeveral very conſiderable Societies 
of this Kind; as the Merchant Adventurers, the Turkey, 
Eaft-India, Muſcovy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh, Afri- . 
can, South-Sea, and Hudſon s- Bay Company. . © 7 


- 
.-» 


© By the Roman Law the ſocial Contract needs no other 
Solemnity, but the ſole Conſent of Parties, without any- 
Writing at all: But among us, Articles of Copartner- 


ſhip are required. There is no Contract wherein Pro- 


bity is more required than in Society; in as much as the 
Laws pronounce thoſe null, that are made contrary to 
Equity, and with Deſign to deceive. © 
The French diſtinguiſn three Kinds of mercantile' 
Societies; ordinary Society, called alſo collective and gene- 
ral; Society in commendam, or Commandity; and_anony-' 
mous Society, called alſo momentary and inconnůje. 
The firſt is, where ſeveral Merchants a& alike in the 
Affairs of the Society, and do all under their collective 
Names, which are publick and known to every Body. 

Society in commendam, &c. is that between two Per- 


ſons, one of whom only puts his Money into the Stock, 


without doing any other Office of a Copartner; the 
other, who is called the Complementary of the Society, diſ- 
patching all the Buſineſs under his own Name. This 
Society is very uſeful to the State; in as much as all 
Kinds of Perſons, even Nobles, and Men of the Robe, 
may contract it; and thus make their Money of Service 
to the Publick: And thoſe who have no Fortune of their 
own to trade withal, hereby find Means of eſtabliſhing 
themſelves in the World, and of making their Induſtry 
and Addreſs ſerviceable. _ e 
Anonymous Society, is that where all the Members are 
employed, each particularly in the common Intereſt, 
and each accountable for Profits, c. to the reſt; but 


without the Publick being inform'd thereof; ſo that the 
There are ſeveral other Manners of acting againſt 


Seller has only an Action againſt the particular Buyer, 
no other Name appearing. It 1s alſo called momentary, 
becauſe frequently made on particular Occaſions, and 
ceaſing with them; as in the making a Purchaſe, the 
ſelling any Commodity, &c. | * 
Of this we diſtinguiſh three Kinds: Society by Parti- 
cipation, which is uſually formed by Letters from one 
City to another, where Merchandize is to be bought or 
ſold. The ſecond is when two or three Perſons agree to 
buy up the whole of ſome Commodity, in any Country; 
to ſell it again at their own Price; and the third is, when 
three or four Perſons make a Journey together, to buy 
and ſell the ſame Commodity. Beſides Merchants, Peo- 
ple of Quality, Sc. are admitted into theſe anonymous 
Societies. | F N 
The Profit and Loſs muſt be fo equally divided in a So- 
ciety, that every Member ſhould receive, or bear his Share 
of both, in Proportion to the Intereſt he has in it. For a 
Society cannot be formed, where one has all the Profit 
or Gain, and the other bears all the Loſs ; which Kind 
of Society, is called Leonian, Leg. 29. F. pro Sotio, in 
Alluſion to the Fable of #/op, where the Lion divided 
the Prey with the Fox, in ſuch a Manner that he retain'd 
almoſt the whole for himſelf. 8 
A Society contracted with a View of monopolizing, 
one or ſeveral Commodities, is unlawful. For Mono- 
zoly is an unlawful Kind of Traffick, when one or more 
Perſons make themſelves ſole Maſters of any Commodity; 
Trade, Manufacture, or the like, with Deſign to en- 
hance its Price; thoſe who have Occaſion for it, being 


obliged to purchaſe it at their Hands, and on their own 


Terms. 


Theſe are by the Law 6. J. de extraord. 


nimin. entirely excluded from the Benefit of Com- 
merce, and are beſides baniſhed or condemned 
3s 4 F | | 


to the 
publick 
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publick Works: And Lex unica jubemus cod. de monep. 
ſpeaks thus againſt them, And if any Body has the Pre- 
ſumption to exerciſe Monopoly, he ſhall forfeit his Aſtate, 
and be condemned to perpetual Baniſhment. 


Trix XXVII. Of the Mandate. 


Mandatum, Mandate, is a Contract whereby a Perſon 
undertakes to manage the Affairs of another gratis; and 
this is either on account of the Perſon who commands 
alone, or on his Account and on that of another ; or on 
his Account, and on that who receives the Mandate ; 
but in whatever Manner it may be done, he that accepts 
the Mandate, muſt carefully anſwer the Ends propoſed 


by him who gives it; for he was free to accept the 


Mandate, but when he has once accepted it, he muſt 


execute it, provided it be not againſt good Manners. 


' Theſe are all the Kinds of Contracts contained in 


Juſtinian's Inſtitutes ; ſome whereof are of the Law of 


Nations, or introduced by the Law of Nations, viz. 
the Mutuum, Commodate, Depofite, Pledge, Emption- 


vendition, Location, Conduction, Society, Mandate, and 


others of the Civil Law, as all Sorts of Stipulations. 
Beſides, there are ſome which are only obligatory on 
one Side, as the Mutuum; and others on both Sides, as 


the Commodate, Depaſite, &c. when they are obligatory 
on one Side only, but one of the contracting Parties 


has a Right of Action againſt the other, v. g. in the 
Mutuum, an Action is granted only to him, who has 
given the Mutuum againſt him who has received it, to 


oblige him to return it. The Action ceaſes, if any Body 
gives Money to a Child under Age: For by the Macedonian 


Senatus Conſultum, mentioned inſtit. lib. 4. tit. 7. par. 7. 
it is forbidden to give a Mutuum of Money to a Minor; 


and if it be given, an Action is not granted againſt him, 
even after his Father's Deceaſe. To let thoſe know, 


who by a dangerous Example, feed the Luxury of young 
Perſons, that they are to expect no Redreſs from the 


If the Contract obliges both Parties, an Action is 


granted to both, a direct one to one of them, and a 


contrary to the other, v. g. a dire# Action is granted to 
him that has given the Commodate, to force him who 
has received it, to return it; and a contrary Action is 
granted to him who has received it, againſt him who 
has given it, for his Indemnification: The ſame is to 
be ſaid of the Depaſite, Mandate, &c. . 


Tir IE XXVIII. Of Ozligations ariſing from a Quaſi- 


contract. 


An Obligation ariſes not only from a Contract, but 


| likewiſe from a Quaſi- contract, v. g. if I tranſact the 


Affairs of a Perſon abſent, without his Knowledge or 


his Order, I ſeem as if I had contracted with him; 
whence follows an Action of Affairs tranſacted, dire# 


and contrary; a direct one given to the Maſter whoſe 
Affairs I have tranſacted to bring me to an Account; 


and a contrary one to me who have tranſacted the Af- 

fairs againſt him whoſe Affairs I have tranſacted, for the 
Expences, and other neceſſary Charges that I have been 
at for him during my Adminiſtration. - Likewiſe a Tu- 
tor is underſtood to have contracted with his Pupil, 
whoſe Tutorage he has adminiſtred. Whence a direct 


Action is given to the Pupil on his Tutor; and a con- 
trary one to the Tutor on his Pupil. Likewiſe if a 
Thing be common to ſeveral without a previous Society, 
viz. if a Thing be given to them, or bequeathed by 
Teſtament, they ſeem as having contracted between 


themſelves. Hence ariſes an Action, called the communi 


dividendo, whereby one aſks againſt the other that the 
Thing ſhould be divided: The ſame may be ſaid of a 
common Inheritance, which is to be divided between 


ſeveral Perſons ; for to every one of the Heirs is granted 
L to Juſtice and Equity, that is, any Wrong ot Damage 


an Action againſt the Co-heirs, familiæ eriſcendæ, for 
the Partition of the Inheritance; and the Heir is obliged 


to the Legatees by a Quaſi- contract. | 


An Action is taken off in ſeveral Manners, but parti- 


_ cularly by paying the Debt, or by Novation, i. e. by the 


Transfuſion or Tranſlation, of the former Debt into 


another Obligation, either natural or civil, 


+ 


From the Fu RHE Book. 
III E I. Of Obligations arifing from Crime; 


Obligations are ſaid to ariſe from Cx; . 
either from Theft, or Rapine, or Spa e ariſe 
Theft, is unlawfully and felonioufly latin aug 
View of Gain, either the Thing itſelf, or the 25 * 2 tn 
ſeſſion thereof, contrary to the natural Law. P 
When it is ſaid the taking away, it is underſt 
moveable and perſonal Goods, it muſt be — 
lonious taking away, becauſe without a Defi * fe. 
juſtly taking away another Man's Goods * by 
Owner's Will, it is no Theft. And this reg * 
not only with Reſpect to the Proprietor, or Mal. _ 
the Things, but likewiſe with Reſpect to him = 0 
only the Uſe thereof: Therefore a Depoſi ia 
makes uſe of the Depoſite, a Creditor who maker . 
his Pledge, &c. otherwiſe than it agrees, &c. c ok 
a Theft contrary to the natural Law. OY 
Theft is divided in England into Theft or grand Lar 
ceny, properly fo called, and petty Theft, or petty 0 
ceny; the former whereof is of Goods above the Vado 
of 12 d. and is deemed Felony; the other, which f 
* wy * Value, is not Felony. 133 
Open Theft, from the Perſon, or in Preſ 
Owner, is properly called Robbery. at 


TirIE II. Of Goods taken by Force. 


Is the violent taking away by Fraud moveah| Goods 
againſt which an Action is given, called vi . r 
torum ; which, within the Year, is of the Quadruple and 
after the Year, of the Simple. — © © * * 


Tir III. Of the Aquilion Law. 


The Aguilian Law was made by Aquilius Gallus 
Tribune of the People; according to Ulpianus, les. i. f 
ad leg. Aguil. Whence it is more properly called Plats 
tum: This Law contained three Chiefs. 

The firſt Chief was this ; If any Body killed a Man 
maliciouſly, or a Beaſt of the Flock, he was condemned 
to make Satisfaction to the Maſter thereof, to the utmoſt 
ſuch a Thing could produce in one Year, | 5 

That Perſon is underſtood to kill maliciouſly, who has 
no Right to do it; therefore he who killed a Thief, who 
way-lay d him, was not liable to an Action of Injury, 
v. g. if he could not otherwiſe avoid the Danger. 

Neither is he who by Accident kill a Man or Bea, 


ſubject to this Law, provided it is not his own Fault, 


viz, if any Body exerciſing himſelf in Shooting, kil 
your Servant; if he be a Soldier who kills him, in a 
Field where Forces uſe to exerciſe, he is not guilty: But 
if it be another Perſon, he is guilty. RR 
| Ignorance renders likewiſe a Man guilty, v. g. if 
Quack kill a Man by his Ignorance in the Profeſſion he 
pretends to, and by adminiſtring other Remedies than 
thoſe which are proper for his Malady, he is guilty of 
Murder ; by the Name of Phyſician are underſtood here 
Apothecaries and Surgeons; for antiently Phyſicians, 
not only preſcribed, but likewiſe compoſed their Reme- 


dies, cured Wounds, cupped, Sc. leg. qua attione. |: 


parag. ultim. F. ad leg. Aquil. leg. 4. ad leg. Cornel. d. 
Sicariis. „ Ne. | 
The ſecond Chief of the Aquilian Lat being already 
obſolete in Juſtinian's Time, was not publiſhed by him. 
The third Chief relates to all other Kinds of Damage 
whatever; as if one wounded the Servant, or Beaſt f 
another, or ſpoiled his Wine, or otherwiſe ray? 
ſomething elſe belonging to him, he who did ar eu 
mage was obliged to reſtore to the Maſter the full Value 
of the Thing damaged, within thirty-two Days reckoning 
backwards. 


TITLE IV, Of Injuries. 
Injury, in a general Senſe, ſignifies any Thing contrary 


done to a Man's Perſon, Reputation, or Goods. 
Injury is done either by Deeds, or Words, or W 
It is done by Deeds, when one puſhes another, 2 G 
him, or tears his Cloaths, or enters his Houſe by Folcé, 
or attacks the Virtue of a married Woman, or 8 
Maid, Cc. It is done by Words when one inſults ä 


ther, 


Court of Judicature what is any Man's Due. 


Title to Land, 


N ates him to take away his Reputation, 
© g, Mreing, when any Body publiſhes an infa 
2 Libel e ee ikewi 
mous ſuffers Injury not only in himſelf, but hkewiſe 
A Wit Children, Servants, and in all thoſe related 
in 11s $57: 


0 Roman Law Action for an Injury was an- 

1 the Action for an Injury was an- 
val — s no Reparation could - be required after the 
nua!, 9 | 


jration of a 


_— 55 demand Talionem, that is, that he might 
e 


| imb of the Criminal. | 
reak GI one of a Bone, there were conſiderable 
For t Puniſhments aſſigned : For other Injuries, 
4 Aﬀes were decreed, which the Poverty of 
only Tim es thought a ſufficient Penalty : But the Pre- 
thoſe * rds finding that too ſlender a Satisfaction, in 
tors e 29 inted the injured Perſon to ſet a Rate 
hou 7 wy which they afterwards increafed or leſſened 
on . - % oght good; which Practice is followed in our 
as the) regulating the Satisfaction on the Cauſe, Perſon, 
— Quantity, Quality, and Event. Sometimes the 
Offender is only condemned to retract himſelf, and to 
beg Pardon on his Knees, of God, of the Judge, and of 
the Perſons injured. 


Tiruz V. Of Obligations ariſing from Quaſi-crimes. 

Quaſ-crime, is the Aktion of a Perſon who does Da- 
mage, or Evil involuntarily ; but is committed either 
through Ignorance, W and ſometimes for the 
Fat of another : Of which there are four Examples in 
this Title, 5 1 1 

The firſt is when a Judge, through Imprudence, pro- 


nounces à wrong Sentence, making thereby the Cauſe 


and defend it againſt the adyerſe Party. 
The ſecond is, de dejectis & effufis, viz. when ſome- 
thing is thrown from one's Houſe which hurts the Paſ- 


The third, when ſomething is put or hanged up in 


a thoroughfare, which can be offenſive. 


The found, when a Theft is committed, or ſome other 


Damage is done in a Ship or Stable, by thoſe employed 
either in the Ship or the Stable. © 
Iiixxx VI. Of Aclions. 
As Law relates to Perſons, Things, and Actions, 


{| there remains to me to explain the third Object of the 


Law which conſiſts in Actions. | 4 
Aion, is a Right of demanding and purſuing in a 


«1 


It is called Right, i. e. a Remedy of the Law: Then 


of purſuing in a Court of Judicature, i. e. in the Diſquiſi- | 


tion of a juſt Cauſe, from the Part of the Actor and of the 
Foy before a Judge, in order to put an End to Law- 


uit, N 


_ Adions are divided, by Juſtinian, into two general 

Finds; real, or thoſe againſt the Thing; and perſonal, 2 
or thoſe againſt. the Perſon. — For whoever brings an 

againſt one obnoxious to him, in 


Action, either does it 
reſpect either of Contract, or Offence ; in which Caſe 
mg againſt the Perſon, which require the Party 
k or give ſomething ; or he does it againſt one not 
- 20X10Us, yet with whom a Controverſy is riſen touch- 


ng lome Matter; as if Caius holds a F leld, which Fu- 


is clims as his Property, and brings his Aion for the 


In common 


brrſonal Actions, ariſes a third, called a mixed Action, 


a Lb ray both the Perſon and Thing. 
eat Ation, is that whereby the Defendant claims 


ce- e Ta: | 5 precr art mumons, 1 | 


ee Fee is an Eſtate, or Lands and Tenements 
= Vt hold in perpetual Right, on Condition of 
cKnowledgment of Superiority in a higher Lord. 


| ee-&i : . 
Our f 8 mple, is that whereof we are ſeized to us: and 
T Hers for ever. | . 


Law, from the two Claſſes of rea! and 


| ee ] 1 | . . . . 
tat ail, is that whereof we are ſeized, with Limi- 
ion to us, a 

1s of tw 


nd the Heirs of our Body. Free- Tail 
3, general and ſpecial. — Fee. Jail gene- 


0 Kind 
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ry was the breaking of a Limb, the injured 


ral, is where Land is given to a Man, and the Heirs 
of his Body: So that if a Man ſeized of ſuch Land 
by ſuch Gift, marry one or more Wives, and have 
no Iſſue by them, and at length marry another, by 
whom he hath Iſſue, this Iſſue ſhall inherit the Land: 
Fee-Jail fpecjal, is where a Man and his Wife are 
ſeized of Lands to them, and to the Heirs of their 
two Bodies; where in Caſe the Wife dye without 
Iſſue, and he marcy another 1 he has Iſſue, 
this Iſſue cannot inherit the d. —This Fee-Tail 
- Special has its Origin from the Sat. of Weſtm. 2. c. 1. 
Before that Statute, all Land given to a Man, and 
is Heirs, either general or ſpecial, was reputed. in 
the Nature of a Fee; and therefore ſo firmly held to 
him, that any Limitation notwithſtanding, 05 might 
alienate it at Pleaſure. For Redreſs of which Incon- 
venience, the Statute provides, that if a Man gives 
Land in Fee, limiting the Heirs to whom it ſhall de-. 
ſeend, with a Reverſion to himſelf, and his Heirs, for 
the Nefault of ſuch-former Heirs ; that the Form and 
Meaning of ſuch Gift ſhall be obſerved. "Od. 


But real Actions, formerly ſo numerous and conſider- 
able, as Writs of Right, of Entry, &c. with their Ap- 
pendages, as grand Cape, petit Cape, Receipt, View, 
Aid-Prayer, Voucher, Counter-Plea of Voucher, Counter- 
Plea of Warranty, and Recovery of Value; are now much 
out of Uſe ; by reaſon of the uſual Admixture of per- 
fonal Matters therewith, which change them into mix'd 
Attions. 1 9 5 e Ty LY F 
- Perſonal Action, is that which one Man has again 
another, on Account of a Contra& for Money, or Goods $ 
or of an Offence done by him, or ſome other Perſon for 
whoſe Fact he is anfwerable. e 


ver, not 1 the Land, but the Damages alſo.— And 


the like in 


have a Right to Is, as common Heirs, and one 


Arms; and + Force, when ſeyeral Perſons 
in " 
ps out the others; that Perſon is 


oft Diſſeiſin Wrongful Force, makes no Deſcent in 
Ee lies, Me cad White e which. 


termed little Writs of Diſſeiſm, as being vicontial, 


| 
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ſhall purſue the Law againſt the Offender, and bring 
him to condign Puniſhment. 8 | 
Aion, is alſo diſtinguiſhed, as it lies for the Reco- 
very either of the ſimple Value of the Thing challenged, 
or of the double, triple, quadruple, Sc. Thus a Decies 
tantum lies againſt Embracers; and againſt Jurors that 
take Money for their Verdict, of either or both Parties. 


Note, That a Decies tantum, is a Writ ſo called from its 


Effet, which is to recover ten Times as much as the 
Juror, or Embracer took. | 

Embracer is he, who when a Matter is in Trial 
between Party and Party, comes to the Bar with one 
of the Parties, (having received ſome Reward ſo to 
do) and ſpeaks in the Cauſe, or privately labours the 
Jury, or ſtands there to overlook, awe, or put them 
in Fear. The Penalty hereof is '20/. and Impriſon- 
ment at the Juſtices Diſcretion. _ 3 


To this Claſs alſo belong all Actious on a Statute that 
puniſhes an Offence by Reſtitution, or Fine, proportion- 
able to the Tranſgreſſion. 5 | 

Action, again, is divided into prejudicial, called alſo 
preparatory and principal. 


a Man ſues his younger Brother for Land deſcended from 
his Father; and it be objected he is a Baſtard : This 
Point of Baſtardy muſt be tried, before the Cauſe can 
proceed: Whence the Action is termed, Præjudicialis, 
quia prius judicanda. = 


Action, again, is either anceſtrel, or poſſeſſory.—Av- 
ceſtrel Action, is that which we have by ſome Right de- 


ſcending from our Anceſtors. —Poſſeſſory, ſometimes alſo 


called perſonal Action, is that which hath its Beginning 


in, and from ourſelves. . 4 f als in | 
Aclion upon the Caſe, is a general Action given for the 
Redreſs of a Wrong done any Man without Force, and 


not eſpecially provided for by the Law: This, of all 
others, is now moſt in Uſe. Where there ariſes an Oc- 
caſion of Suit, that has neither a fit Name, nor certain 


Form already preſcribed ; the Clerks of the Chancery, 
antiently, conceived a proper Form of Action, for the 


Thing in Queſtion, which was called an Adtion upon the 
Caſe; by the Civilians, Actio in faftum. = 


Action upon the Statute is a Mrit, or Action brought 
againſt a Man, upon an Offence againſt a Statute, where- 
by an Action is given that did not lie before. Thus, 
where one commits Perjury to the Prejudice of another, 


he who is damaged ſhall have a Writ upon the Statute, 
and a Cauſe accordingly. _ | 


Action popular, only differs from an Action upon the 
Statute, in that where the Statute gives the Suitor 


Action to the Party grieved, or otherwiſe to one ſingle 


Perſon certain, it is called Action upon the Statute ; and 

where the Authority is given by the Statute to every one 

that will fo ſue, it is an Action popular. e 
Perpetual Action, is that whoſe Force is not determin- 


ed by any Period or Term of Time. — Of this Kind 


were all Civil Actions among the antient Romans, viz. 


ſuch as aroſe from Laws, Decrees of the Senate, and 


Conſtitutions of the Emperors; whereas Actions granted 


by the Pretor died within the Lear. 
We have have alſo perpetual and temporary Actions in 
England, all being perpetual which are not expreſly li- 


mited. ny | 
Divers Statutes give Actions, on Condition they be 
purſued within the Time preſcribed. — Thus the Statute 


of 1 Edward VI. gives Actions for three Years after the 


Offence committed, and no longer. And the Statute of 
7 Henry VIII. c. 3. does the like four Years; and that 


31 Eliz. r. 5. for one Year and no more. 


But as by the Civil Law no Actions were ſo perpetual, 


but that by Time, they might be preſcribed againſt, 


ſo in the Engliſh Law, though Actions be called perpetual, 
in Compariſon of thoſe that are expreſly limitted by 
Statute z yet is there a Means to preſcribe againſt real 
Actions, after five Years, by a Fine levied, or a Reco- 


very ſuffered, | 


Alion of a Mrit, is when a Perſon pleads ſome Matter, 
whereby he ſhews that the Plaintiff had no juſt Cauſe to 
have the Hrit be brought, though it be poſſible he 
might have another Writ or Action for the ſame Matter. 

I 


L A V. 


Plaintiff's Judgment is reverſed for Errors 
paſſes for him, and it is given againſt him 


. 1 
Prejudicial Action, is that which ariſes from ſome 
Queſtion, or doubtful Point in the principal one. As if 


Such Plea is called a P/eq to the Mien of ths , 
her Pr ee 

aule ot any Action for the Thin. Ap ng 
a Plea to the Action. 5 ing demanded 


and not after. | 
But the Right of Action in thoſe Caſes is ſaved to In 


fants, Feme-coverts, Perſons non compos mentis 
ſuch as are under Impriſonment or beyond Sea 5 
they commence their Suits within the Time limited W 
ter their Impediments are removed, Sc. and where a 
the 
„or a Verdi 


in 
Judgment, &c. in ſuch Caſe the Plaintiff may —. 
a new Action within a Year after ſuch Judgment 2 


verſed, or given againſt the Plaintiff, c. Stat. 21 


j | Lat | 
The Statute of Limitations is not pleaded to an 4c 
count current, but only to an Account ſtated : And the 
Exception in the Statute as to Account concerning Me: 
chandiſe, extends to Accounts current only between 
Merchants; for when an Account is ſtated and bal. 


lanced, Debt lies, and the Action muſt be b | 
within fix Years. 1 Mod. 70. 268. rought 


If the Conſideration of a Promiſe is executory, or 
Money is to be paid on the Requeſt of the Plaintiff, Gr. 
it is not material when the Promiſe was made, but when 


the Cauſe of Action did ariſe, which may be pleaded 
by the Defendant. And where Words ſpoken are 


actionable only in Reſpect of the ſpecial Damage, which 
happens after the Speaking; in ſuch Caſe, if the Da- 
mage 1s ſeven Years afterwards, it is no Bar: But where 
Damage ariſes on the firſt ſpeaking of the Words, the 
Action is to be brought within two Years, as required by 
the Statute, otherwiſe the Party will be barred, Sid. 


„„ 2 n 
A freſh Promiſe will revive an Action, barrable by | 


the Statute of Limitations ; and ſo it is of an Acknoy- 
ledgment, becauſe that is Evidence of a Promiſe, — 
And a Writ of Latitat taken out, entered, and filed, 


and continued, is an Avoidance of the Statute ; for it is 
a Demand, and a good bringing of an Action, within 


the Time limited by the Statute, 5 
If a Plantiff is beyond Sea, when the Cauſe of Acton 
doth accrue, he may bring his Action at his Retun; 


but if the Defendant be gone beyond Sea, and the Plan- 


tiff here, he muſt file an Original againſt the Defendant, 
and continue it till he returns; and if he do not file an 


Original, or outlaw the Defendant, the Statute of Lim. 


tations will bar him, 2 Salk. 420. But the Law is nov 
altered, by Statute 4 & 5 Ann. c. 7 RE 
Actions may be brought againſt all Perſons, whether 


attainted of Treaſon or Felony, convict Reculan, 


outlawed, and excommunicate Perſons, &c. —But 3 
Man attainted of Treaſon or Felony, a recuſant Con. 
vict, an Outlaw, excommunicated Perſon, Convict of 
Premunire, an Alien, Enemy, Sc. cannot bring an Ain, 
till Pardon, Reverſal, Abſolution, Sc. though Executos 


or Adminiſtrators being outlawed may ſue in the Right 


of the Teſtator or Inteſtate, not their own Right; an 

it has been held that an Alien born, has Capacity to ft 

perſonal Actions, but not real Actions. 
But to enter into a more particular Detail of Action 

I'll begin by Action of Debt. 

| Adin of Debt, lieth where a Man oweth to anotner 


a certain Sum of Money, upon Bond, Bill, or other 


Action or Contract, or on a Leaſe reſerving Rent, 1 
and the Debtor will not pay the Debt at the Day o . 
then the Creditor, or Landlord of ſuch Perſon, {hall nay 
Action of Debt againſt him for the ſame. 


Note, That Debt is a Thing due to another, whats. : 
conſiſt of Money, Goods, or Services. We m : 
different Kinds of Debts: Afﬀive Debis, We or 
whereof a Perſon is Creditor : Paſſive Debts, tho 


575, fer. 
whereof he is Debtor. —There are alſo real wok 
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In 


* od Debts. Chirbgraphical Debt, in 
| | Debts, anc _ due by Virtue of a Note, or 
: _ under one's Hand, and not proved in Ju- 

nting 

. udgment. Prædiatory Debt, is 
ſome _— 2 Afjenation of Lands, c. the 
chat zun f pas not been paid. Privileg'd Debt, 
* which muſt be fatisfied before all others ; as the 
js tha - "Tax Ge. By the Engliſh Law, Debts due to 
King's . o be farisfied in the firſt Place in all 
the King Ri etorſhip, and Adminiſtratorſhip ; and 
co King's Debt be fatisfied, he may protect the 
Bo from the the Arreſt of any Creditor. 


.» of Debt, is ſometimes grounded upon an 
8 e, Judgment, Statute, c. ſometimes 
Act Writing as an Obligation, Covenant, or other 
m7? accounts ſtated, c. and ſometimes without 
Vece 2 upon verbal Contra. Receipts, Eſcapes 
A Amerciaments in a Court-Leet, or Court- 
2 Ge. and if Money be due upon a Speciality, 
Barns of Delt only kes; for no other Action may 
* * of Debt muſt be brought by, and in the 
Lame of the Party to whom the Debt is due, if he be 
ting ; and "fer Ns Death, of his Fxecutors or Admi- 
* &c, and it is to be brought againſt the Party 
der originally ow'> che Debe, or after his Death, a- 
gunſt his Executor who has taken upon him the Execu- 
| torſhip, or if there be no Executor, againſt the Admini- 
|  #mor ol the Deceaſed, E&c, bur it lies not againſt Exe- 
cutors upon 4 fimple Contract made by the Teſtator. 
E the Debt be above 40 5. the Action will lie in the 
Bench, or Common-Pleas, or other ſuperior Courts 


roper Courts are the County Court, Court Baron. 
her fa gn the Huſband for Goods ſold, and 
delivered to the Wife. — If a Woman ſole be indebted, 
and then takes Huſband, it becomes the Debt of the 
fFuſhand and Wife, and both are to be ſued for it in 
Action of Debt. . 3 
A Wife cannot in Strictneſs bind her Huſband by 
Contract for Neceffaries, to charge him without his Af- 
ent; but uſually if fe buys Goods for herſelf, as Ap- 
parel; Er. or for her Family, the Contracts are allowed; 
and the Huſband is bound to maintain his Wife in Ne- 


Mam is not bound by his Wife's Contract, without No- 
tie and Aſſent; ſo he is not bound by her Receipt for 
his Money: And Neceſſaries for the Wife, for which the 
Huſband is chargeable in Alion of Debt, muſt be ac- 
cording to his Degree and Eſtate. 5 
In Actions of Huſband and Wife, Damage is to be 
lad only to her Huſband: And in Actions againſt them, 


may be indicted without her Hufband' for her own Of- 
in Court-Chriſtian without him. 


Nez, That Court-Chriſtian is the Eccleſiaſtical. or Bi- 
mhop's Court, in Contra; diſtinction to civil Courts, 
: which are called King's Courts, Curia Regis: 


If a Man has a Servant known to be ſuch, and he 
ſends him to Market to-buy or ſell, his Maſter ſhall be 


tract. in his Maſter's Name, the Contract will not be 
binding, unleſs it were by the Commandment or Aſſent 
of the Maſter, And where a Servant borrows Money 
n his Maſter's Name without Order; or if he buys 
_ in his * Name, the Maſter ſhall BY 

Sed, except the Thing bought comes to his Uſe 
and he have Notice of it. a ; 


5 has been adjudged, that where a Servant uſually 
es up Things in his Maſter's Name, but for his 
dg Uſe, the Matter is liable in an Aion of Debt ; but 
e ſo, where the Maſter uſually gives him ready 
bee” And if a Maſter gives' a Servant Money to 
4 _ for him, and he. converts the Money to his 
$050 Ae and buys the Goods on Truſt, yet the Maſter 

Wvecable, as the Goods come to his Uſe, otherwiſe 
8 not. ym 1 Note under the Hand of a Servant or 

OL, 


Hypothecary Dedt, is that due in Virtue of 


eefſaries, except it be in Caſe of an Elopement. As a 


Execution muſt be awarded againſt him. A Wife 
| fence, and be fined, Ce. as ſhe may ſue, and be ſued 


charged in Debt: But if the Servant makes a Con- 


br Goods for his Maſter, 17 Truſt or Credit, and 


L 4 u. „„ 


Apprentice, ſhall bind his Maſter, whete he is allowed 
to deliver out Notes, though the Money is never ap- 
plied to the Maſter's Uſe : But if he is not allowed or 
accuſtomed to deliver out Notes, his Note ſhall not bind 
the Maſter, if the Money be not applied to the Uſe of 
the Maſter, | 3 
An Infant is liable to pay for his Meat, Drink, 
Cloaths, Phyſick, Teaching, and other Neceſſaries; 
but if he enters into a Bond for it, or comes to an Ac- 
count, an Action of Debt ſhall not lie againſt him upon 
the Account ſtated, and he may avoid the Bond by 
pleading infra Ælatem, 18 Ed, IV. | 
Infants are not obliged to pay for Cloaths, but where 
it is averred for their own Wearing, and that they were 
convenient and neceſſary for them to wear according to 
their Eſtate and Degree. An Infant may buy, bur can- 
not borrow Money to buy Neceſſaries; fr the Law will 
not truſt him with Money, but at the Peril of the Lender, 
who mult lay it out for Neceſſaries, or ſee it thus laid out. 
A Demand muſt be made, before an Action be brought, 
in all Debts, except it be by Bond; yet where there is 


a Debt or Duty, which the Law makes payable on De- 
mand, no Demand need be made; but when there is no 


Duty till Demand, a Demand muſt be had to make the 
Debt. The bringing an Action of Debt for Money 
due on a Bond, is a Demand, in Law, of the Debt. 
The Obligor, or his Servant, Cc. may tender the 
Money due on a Bond to fave a Forfeiture; and it ſhall 
be adjudged a good Performance, if made to the Perſon 


of the Obligee, though refuſed by him. But if the Ob- 


ligor be afterwards ſued for the Debt, he muſt plead that 
he is ſtill ready to pay it, and tender the Money in 
Court. It is otherwiſe if a collateral Thing is- to be 


done, as where one is to deliver a Horſe, Sc. for if the 
cu have Juriſdiction: And if the Debt be under that O 


bligor offers to do it, and the Obligee refuſeth it, the 
Obligation will be diſcharged for ever. 3 
In Debt on ſingle Bill, the Defendant may plead Pay- 
ment (before the Action brought) in Bar; and pend- 
ing an Action on Bond, &c. the Defendant may bring 
in Principal, Intereſt, and Coſts, and the Court ſhall 
give Judgment to diſcharge the Defendant. 1 
T ſeveral Perſons are bound ſeverally in a Bond; the 


Obligee may bring Action of a Debt againſt all the Ob- 


ligors together, or all of them apart (but not again 
ſome jointly, and not the reſt) and have ſeveral Judg- 
ments and Executions; but he ſhall have Satisfaction but 
once; and if it be of one onlyg the reſt are diſcharged, 
Dyer 9. — In a joint Obligation, in Caſe ont be ſued, he is 
not obliged to anſwer, except tbe rest are alſo ſued. Tbid. 3 10. 
Aclion of Account, is a Writ or Action, which hes a- 
gainſt a Bailiff, or Receiver, Fc. who by Reaſon of 


their Offices and Buſineſſes, are to render Account but 


refuſe to do it. 5 „ 
A Perſon may have a Writ of Account againſt a Man 
as Bailiff or Receiver, as if one receives Money for my 
Uſe, I ſhall have Account againſt him as Receiver, Sc. 
So if a Man enters into Land for my Uſe, and receives 


the Profits thereof, I ſhall have an Account againſt him 


as Bailiff. 5 8 
If a Perſon receives Money due to me upon an Obli- 
gation, or for Rents owing unto me, I may either have 
Action of Account againſt him, as my Receiver; or 
Action of Debt, or on the Caſe, as owing me ſo much 
Meney that he has receive... 
Ihe Statute of Limitation does not bar a Merchant from 
bringing Atons of Account for Merchandize at any Time; 
tho? all other Actions of Account are within the ſame, And 
by the 13 Stat. Ed. I. c. 11. in Actions of Account, Au- 
ditors are to be aſſigned, and if the Accomptant be found 
in Arrear, the Auditors may commit him to Priſon, there 
to remain till he makes Agreement with the Party; but if 
he be charged with more Receipts than he ought, or be 
hot allowed reaſonable Expences, he may ſuè out of the 
Chancery, a Writ ex parte talis, directed to the Sheriff, 
to take four Mainpernors to bring in his Body: before 
the Barons of the Exchequer, at a certain Day, and to 
warn the Lords to appear at the fame. Time, Se. 
The Auditors are Judges of Record, though what may 
be pleaded in Bar to the Action, ſhall not be permitted 
to be pleaded before the Auditors; the Plaintiff or De- 
fendant may join Iſſue, &c. before Auditors, which 
ſhall be certified to the Court, and therg tried : And 
„ 4 | : the 
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the Auditors may grant a further Day to the Defendant 
to account; but if the Defendant is remiſs, they muſt 
certify the Court that he will not account. 

The uſual Pleas in theſe Actions are quod nunquam fuit 
Receptor, plene computavit, &c. And the Judgment 1s, 
quod computet; on which the Defendant is taken by Ca- 
pias ad computandum; if two Perſons are adjudged 
Jointly to account, and one diſcharges himſelf upon the 
Account, it ſhall be a Diſcharge to the other. It is no 
Plea in an Accomptant that he was robbed; but he may 
plead it was without his Default or Negligence, and it 
will be good. | 

Aion of Detinue, is an Action for Recovery of Goods 
or Chattels, lent and deliver'd to another to keep, or to 
deliver over to a third Perſon, who refuſeth to re-deliver 
them, | | 

Aion of Detinue, lieth for any Thing certain and va- 
luable, wherein one may have a Property or Right; as 


for a Horſe, Cow, Sheep, Cloath, Houſhold-ſtuff, 


Jewels, Plate, Bags of Money ſeal'd, Cheſts of Money 
lock'd, Sacks of Corn, Loads of Wood, &c. and 
for Boxes of Charters or Writings, Sc. But it muſt be 
laid fo certain, as the Thing detain'd may be known 
and recover'd; and therefore for Money out of a Bag, 
or Corn out of a Sack, Ec. it heth not, becauſe the Mo- 
| ney or Corn cannot in this Caſe be diſtinguiſhed from 
another Man's Corn or Money; ſo that the Party muſt 
have an Action on the Caſe, Sc. Yet Detinue may be 


brought for a Piece of Gold of the Price of 255. though 


not for 255. in Money; for here is a Demand of a cer- 
/ £2 - Ao Se 
If Goods are taken out of the Poſſeſſion of a Feme 
Sole, and ſhe marries and dies, the Huſband ſhall not 
have Detinue, except he be made Executor to the Wife; 
but where there is a Divorce between a Man and his 
Wife, after the Divorce ſhe may bring Detinue for the 
Goods given with her in Marriage; ſo ſhe ſhall have it 


for a rationable Part. Boner. where the Cuſtom gives 


. | | ZH 5 | 
If a Man bargain and ſell Goods, upon Condition to 
be void if he pays the Bargainee a certain Sum of Money 
at a Day; now if he pays the Money, he may have 
Detinue for the Goods, tho? they come not to the Bar- 
gainee's Hands by Bailment, but by the Bargain and Sale. 


In Actions of Detinue, he that brings the Action ought 


to have a Right to, or a Property in the Thing de- 
manded, or he muſt be chargeable over to ſome other 
for the fame ; the Thing 1s to be once in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Defendant, which is not to be alter'd by Act of 
Law, as Seizure in Execution, &c. and the Nature of 
«the Thing muſt continue without Alteration, to entitle 
this Action; ſo that if Leather be made into Shoes, c. 
the Writ of Detinue will not lie. To bring Alion of 
Detinue, the Plaintiff muſt ſet forth the Thing deliver'd, 
and Time when, to what Uſe it was deliver'd, and the 
Time appointed for Re- delivery, with its Value, &c. 


Writings, concerning the Inheritance of Lands, nor of 
an Indenture of Leaſe for Years ; but in Detinue upon 


Bailment, per auter mains, he may wage his Law, be- 
| cauſe the (Debt, c.) Deſtin#, is the Ground of the 
| Alſo the Defendant may wage his Law in. 


Action. | WW i 
Detinue, in almoſt all Caſes, touching Goods and Chat- 


tels; to prevent which, the Practice now is to bring 


Trover for ſuch Goods, Sc. where the Converſion 
changes the Detinue to Action of the Caſe, and the De- 
fendant cannot wage his Law, S. | 
Trover and Converſion is a ſpecial Action of the Caſe, 
Which a Man may have againſt one, who having found 
any of his Goods, refuſeth to deliver them upon De- 
mand ; or if another has in his Poſſeſſion my Goods, by 
Delivery to him, or otherwiſe, and he ſells or maketh 
Uſe of them without my Conſent, this is a Conver- 
fron for which Trover lies. : | | 
If a Defendant comes to the Poſſeſſion of Goods 
by finding, Denial is a Converſion; but if he had them by 
Delivery, it is only Evidence of Converſion; and in both 
Caſes the Defendant has a lawful Converſion, either by 
finding or Delivery, and where the Poſſeſſion is lawful, 
there muſt be a Demand and Refuſal, to make a Conver- 
fon ; though if the Poſſeſſion was tertious, as if the De- 
tendant takes away the Plaintiff's Hat, Sc. the very 


Plea in Juſtification. 


| any particular Damage. 
The Defendant cannot wage Law upon a Detinue ofß 


E A; W, 


Thing is a ſufficient Proof of ti 7 
Thing further. Without any 


After Demand and Refuſal, if the 
the Goods, and the Plaintiff refuſes I 
that will go only in Mitigation of Damages * them, 
Plaintiff may have Trover ſtill; for Trover eo Wh the 
lies for Goods, though they come into the R ; 
3 the Plaintiff before the Action brought, —n 
oes not purge the Wron isfa&; 
Detainer, | * ee the 


1e Converſion 


A Plaintiff may chuſe to have his A; : 
firſt Finder of the Goods, Sc. or any ee OB | the 
them afterwards; and an Executor may bring this Ss 
for the Goods of the Teſtator. ; Action 


A Man puts out Cattle to Paſture, and t | 
the Buyer may have Trover againſt the ig U 4 
refuſes to let them go till paid for; and his Remed, > 
be by Action for the Money due to him for depa AS 
8 LI or may not detain them for a Debt 25 

ale of an Inn-keeper or Taylor, Cc. for Things 18 . 
cue P 17 for Things in thei 

In Action of Trover, the Plaintiff ſurmiſes 
ſuch and ſuch Goods, and that the Defendant 
them, and converted them to his own Uſe at ſuch 
Place; but the loſing is but a mere Suggeſtion and x 
material; but if the Plaintiff deliver'd the Goods to the 
Defendant, or if they were taken in the Plain 
Preſence, &c. this Action lies if there be a Comerſm, 
which is the Point of the Action, and therefore it malt 
be particularly alledged. | ; 

The Defendant may plead not guilty in Trover and 
Converſion, and gives in Evidence, that he reſtraineg 
the Goods, and detained them till he was paid; but he 
cannot plead, eſpecially that he took the Goods, or that 
he detain'd them, Sc. for he ought to plead Not 


hath found 


guilty, to the Wrong ſuppoſed, and give the Matter n | 


Evidence. It is ſaid to be allowable in. two Caſes, to 
plead ſpecially, where you may plead the general Iſſue, 
viz. when the Defendant in his Plea, does admit ſome 
Colour of Action to be in the Plaintiff, but ſhews ſome 
ſpecial Matter to avoid it : Or where he pleads Matter 
of Law, which admits the Fa&, but is not proper for a 
Jury, though it amounts to Not guilty ; as a Releaſe 
pleaded is a Bar in Law, yet may be given in Evi- 
dence, &c. and in other Caſes, there may be a good 
In this Action the Things, their Nature and Value are 

to be ſhewn, and the Time and Place, when and where 
the Plaintiff was poſſeſſed of them, and how they came 

to the Defendant with the Conver/ion. 85 | 
Action of Slander, is an Action brought for defaming 

a Perſon in his Reputation, and lies for Words ſpoken 

which affect a Man's Life, Liberty, Office, Trade, or 


that which tends to Loſs of Preferment in Marriage, 


Service, Oc. or to his Diſinheritance, or which occaſion 


There are many Branches or Diviſions of this Ain, 


which is no more than an Action on the Caſe for 


Words, Sc. and where any Words are maliciouſly ſpoken 
of another, for which, if true, they would touch his 
Life, or he might be puniſhed ; as to call one Trait, 
| Robber, Felon, &c. Action lies. — To ſay of another 
Perſon he has committed or ſpoke Treaſon, hath forged 
the Great Seal, or that he is a Coiner of falſe Money, 


Sc. are actionable: But not for calling a Man Rebel, 
| becauſe it may be in a Commiſſion of Rebellion. — Fot 


ſaying of another that he has killed or concealed the 
Murder of ſuch a Man, Action lies; but the Defendant 
may ſhew that the Party is or was alive at the ſpeaking 
of the Words, and then no Action lies thereon. 
To charge a Man with Sacrilege or Church: robbing, 
or with having committed Robbery on the Highwaj; 
ſo to call one Houſe-robber, Horſe-ſtealer, &c. and to 
charge him with having ſtolen Goods, Sc. as well con. 
cerning petit Larceny, where the Value of the Goods 5 
under 12 d. As for grand Larceny, when they exce 
that Value, Action lies: But Words muſt import a ft 
tain Charge of Felony, and not be of cutting and faking 
away ſtanding Corn, Apples from Trees, Wood, Oc. 
This Aion will generally lie for calling a Man Thief; 
unleſs ſomething of Qualification be coupled to probe 


the Thing to be no Felony; and for charging 9 
ien * 1 : "I — 


that he loſt 


HT OT a—c . 2 i 


| a 


9 


3 Receiver of ſtolen Goods, &c. 

a Maintainer of mac a Perſon fall and maliciouſly 
80 for Confp other Offence on his Acquital, Cc. though 
of Felony) al it appears that there was probable Cauſe 
if upon 2 ament, no Action lies. — Lo ſay one is a 
for the Ene of Pirates, is actionable ; and ſo it is 
pirate or chat he 40 burn a dwelling Houſe, or a Barn 
to ſay of one &c.— Calling a Perſon generally Rogue, 
with ivy aa ſay he will prove him to be a Rogue, 


E i be in ſuch an Affair, Fc. it will bear no 
excep | | 


Action. ; with a Rape, or that he did raviſh, 
2 755 E. B. or ſay he ſhould have 
or 


deen hanged for a Rape, &c.— And charging a Perſon 
n 8 


th Sodomy, or Buggery, &c. being very penal by the 
WI 5 


ionable. If one ſays to another thou art a 

Law, are 7 no” I could hang thee ; or if a Man 

be w myſelf and I know you, I have never 

of tie Sodomy, Action lies. 1 | a a Fig 

ſay 2 Man has forged a eaſe, Releaſe, Obliga- 

1 or that he is a Forger of falſe Deeds, this Ac- 

_s ll lie _And to fay of a Perſon he has perjured 
; 

in the Court of Chancery, King's Bench, 

yy 1 But not to call a Perſon forſworn 


binflf that be would prove bim perjured; or that he 


ve another Money for forſwearing himſelf, or 
lays, . Action lies: A this Action 
2 he bunch where ne Words charge the Party with 
ren erjury, Sc. 5 | 
| Lr e 5 a Perſon with Bribery, Extor- 
lion, Maintenance, &c. all which are puniſhable by the 
common and Statute Laws, and affects a Man s Liberty 
and Eftate, is actionable. 


To ſay an Alebouſe-keeper keeps a Bawdy-houſe, Action 
Rogues, Gc. it is not actionable, for his Houſe is com- 


R 
hy Ve, muſt be actionable ; ſince it deters others 
from reſorting thither. | | 


no Action lies; for theſe are merely ſpiritual Slanders : 
But calling a Woman Whore in London, is actionable 


tain Woman, Sc. or that he is a drunken Fellow, and 
worth nothing, Cc. by which he loſes his Marriage, this 
Action lies —AIlfo to ſay that a Woman has a Baſtard, 
or is with Child; that ſhe lay with A. B. or that a cer- 
tain Perſon has the Uſe of her Body, &c. whereby ſhe 
loleth her Marriage, is actionable; though not without 
ſpecial temporal Damage, an Action at common Law. 
Defamation by Libel, as by ſcandalous Writing, Signs, 
Sc. is actionable: And Printing or Writing may be 
libelous, though the Scandal is not charged in direct 
Terms, but ironically ; or though there be only the firſt 
| and laſt Letter of the Name, if the Jury will find it to 
Point out a particular Perſon. — Sending an abuſive Let- 
der to one, without publiſhing it, is no Libel; but if it 


containing ſcandalous Matter againſt another, and ſend 
it to a third Perſon, this may be a Libel.— If one reads 
a Libe] it is no Publication; but if he repeats the ſame 
in e Hearing of othere, it is; though if it be read or 
repeated in Mirth, without any malicious Purpoſe of 
Defamation, it is no Offence : So if one takes a Copy of 
the Libel, and doth not deliver it to others, Sc. — The 
Contriver, Procurer, and Publiſher of a Libel, knowing 
| It to be ſuch, are puniſhable ; as are alſo Bookſellers 
who ſell Libels, although they know not the Contents. 
. Libeller ſhall be puniſhed, although the Party of 
om the Words be ſpoken be dead; and though the 
t * 1 the Libel is true; for it is not material whe- 


true or falſ „if th ſecut! 7 it. 
ment or ones wg it the Proſecution be by Ip dict 


9 But in Action of the Caſe, one 
may juſtify that it is Wr | «6 Fre 


Note, That a Libel is a 


eproaches, or Accuſa 
2 of any Perſon, particularly of a Superior 


ernor. Platina is of Opinion, that a Writing, 


Writing, containing Injuries, 


L 4 1. 


Man, unleſs it be ſaid in a Court of Record. If a Man 


lies; but to fay of an Inn-keeper, that he harbours 


For calling a Man If hort. mater, or a Woman Whore, 


by the Cuſtom of the City, And to ſay of a Man that 
he is a common Whore-maſter, that he lay with a cer- 


| be any Ways 1 0 ; or if a Man writes a Letter, 
0 


tions againſt the Honour and 


mages, and the Defendant is to be otherwiſe puniſhed. 
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how injurious ſocyer it is, cannot be called a Libel, 
it the Author's Name be to it, —Libellers among the 
- antient Romans were puniſhed with Death, but in 
after Times they were only whipped. Auguſtus ranked 
famoſos libellos, defamatory Libels, among the Crimes 
Leſe Majeſtatis, of High- Treaſon. — F. Baldwin has 
publiſhed a Comment on the imperial Laws againſt 
Libels. —Scandalous Pictures are - reckoned among 
Libels. WL „„ | 
A Libel, the Lawyers ſay, may be either in ſcriptis, 
or fine ſcriptis : In ſcriptis, when a Writing is com- 
pales or publiſhed to another's Diſgrace, which may 
e done either verbis or cantilenis; as where this 18 
maliciouſly repeated or ſung in the Preſence of others ; 
or elſe traditione, when the Libel or any Copy of it 
is delivered out to ſcandalize the Party. —A Libel fine 
ſcriptis may be twofold. 1. Pifturis, as to paint the 
Party in a ſhameful or ignominious Manner: Or, 2. Sig- 
nis, as to fix a Gallows or other ignominious Signs, at 
the Door of the Party, or elſewhere. —The Puniſh- 
ment of Libels in England, is putting the Criminal in 
the Pillory, Whipping, Fining, Sc. 


As to the Slander of Perſons by Words, though ſcan- 
dalous Words be ſpoken before a Man's Face or behind 
his Back, by Way of Affirmation or Report, of Opinion 
or Dream, in Earneſt or Jeſt, when ſober or drunk, &c. 
they are actionable : It is the ſame if the Words are 
ſpoke directly or indirectly, or obliquely ; and although 
they are uttered in any Language, if underſtood by the 
Hearers ; and Words may be actionable in one County 


that are not ſo in another, by different Acceptation, &c. 


But where Words may receive a double Interpretation, 


they ſhall be taken in mitiori ſenſu, fo as no Action ſhall 


lie: And if the Defendant can make Proof of the Words, 
he may plead ſpecial Juſtification ; though if the Plea 


be not made good, Damages will be aggravated. 
mon to all Gueſts : But to ſay, that he harbours none 


„Thieves, &c. and keeps his Houſe for no 


In Aclion of Slander, the Nature of the Words muff 
be obſerved, the Manner of ſpeaking them, the Time 
and Place, when and where ſpoken, and before whom, 
and the Damage thereby to the Plaintiff; what his Cre- 


dit was, and how impaired, with the aggravating Cir- 


cumſtances.— It matters not whether the Plaintiff doth 
in his Declaration ſet forth all the circumſtantial Words 
as they are ſpoken, ſo as he ſhew the very Words as 

they are actionable; wherein he muſt be very careful, 

for a little Variance may vitiate all; and ſuch as doubt 
the Words, do ſometimes charge the Defendant with 
ſpeaking them variouſly at ſeveral Times, and ſeveral 


Ways, that in one of the Charges they may hit upon | 


the very Words, or the Subſtance of them : But then 
the Jury are to aſſeſs Damages only for the Words that 
are found to be ſpoken. 33 
When the Words are utterly uncertain in themſelves, 
no Innuendo, or Averment, can make them good; but 
otherwiſe it is, if it may be known what Perſon the 
Speaker did intend: And if the Declaration be laid, 


that the Defendant dixit the Words, and ſay not of the 


Plaintiff, it is nought. —If a Slander concerns Life or 
Member, an Office, Truſt, Calling, Sc. the Plaintiff 
need not aver any particular Damage ; in other Caſes he 
muſt aver it ſpecially. n . 
To theſe Actions the Defendant may plead tlie general 

Iſſue, not guilty; or if the Plaintiff declares on ſome 
of the Words only, when altogether are not actionable, 


he may ſet them forth at large as he ſpoke them, and 
traverſe or Juſtify the whole, or plead not 
S 


guilty to the 
Words Salle | 


ed, as the Caſe ſhall require, 


* 


Note, That Traverſe denotes the Denial of ſome Mat- 
ter of fact, alledged to be done in a Declaration or 
Pleading; upon which the other Side coming and 
maintaining that it was done, Iſſue is joined for the 

Cauſe to proceed to Trial. 


Ackion of Scandalum Magnatum, is of a ſuperior Nature | 
to the ordinary Action of Scandal on the Caſe, for Slan- 
der of a Nobleman, Sc. ard it is laid, tam pro Domino 


| Rope, quam pro ſeipſo, the Thing being ſuppoſed to con- 


cern the Credit of great Men, who act by his Authority; 
and as the Plaintiff may bring this Action in the Name 
of the King, and in his own Name, he ſhall recover Da- 


Note, 


| 
£ 
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Note, That Scandalum Mapnatum denotes a Scandal or 
Wrong done to any high Perſonage of the Land, as 
Peers, Prelates, Judges, or other great Officers, by 
falſe or ſlanderous News or Tales, whereby any De- 


bate or Diſcord between them and the Commons, or 


any Scandal to their Perſon might ariſe, 


The Aion of Scandalum Magnatum, is founded on 


- Statute of Meſtminſter, 1. c. 33. 2 K. II. c. 5. and 12 


R. II. c. 11.— Some are of Opinion, that the Words 
in the Caſe of Scandalum Magnatum, ſhall be taken in 
the worſt Senſe, to preſerve the Honour of great Per- 
ſons; but moſt of thoſe who are really great Men, are 
ſo far above the ſcandalous Words ſpoken againſt them 
by ſcurrilous Fellows, who ſeldom do it with any other 
View than that of diverting the Rabble, that they think 


it infinitely beneath them to take the leaſt Notice of it: 


Therefore we ſeldom ſee any Action of Scandalum Mag- 
natum brought. Judge Atkins held, that an Action 
would not lie for Words of a trivial Nature; the Sta- 


tute mentioning only great Scandals, whereby Diſcord 


might ariſe, &c. 1 , Eo, op CE 
Action of Treſpaſs, lies for any Wrong or Damage, 
which is done with Force and Arms by one Perſon to 


andther; ſometimes againſt the Perſon of a Man, and 


ſometimes againſt his Goods and Lands, Sc. and herein 
the Plaintiff ſhall recover Damages according to the 


Wrong done him; and the Defendant, in Strictneſs of 
Law, is to pay a Fine to the King, for the Writ al- 


ways ſuppoſes the Wrong to be done Yi & Armis, & 
contra Pacem, c. | OS 
_ Treſpaſſes againſt a Man's Perſon, are of ſeveral Kinds 


viz, by Menacing or Threatening to hurt another; 4 


faulting or Setting upon one, to beat him. —Battery, 


where any Perſon does unlawfully beat another. —Maim- 
ing of a Man, whereby he loſes the Uſe of his Limbs 


or Members.—And by Impriſonment, where a Perſon is 
reſtrained of his ordinary and lawful Liberty.  _ 

If one threatens to beat or kill me, or lies in wait to 
do it, ſo I dare not follow my Buſineſs as at other 


Times, and I have any Loſs thereby, I may have Action 
of Treſpaſs; but not when he threatens only to ſue or 
arreſt me, Sc. —If the Threatening be, that he will do 


me ſome bodily Miſchief, this is an Aſſault. 


If a Perſon in Anger lifts up or ſtretches forth his 


Arm, and offers to ſtrike another; or holds up any Staff 


or Weapon to ſtrike at him, being within his Reach ; 
or thruſts or puſhes a Man, caſts Stones at him, though 


he be not hit; throws Wine in his Face, or on his 


Cloaths, c. theſe are Treſpaſſes and Aſſaults in Law, 
for which Action lies: Though if one ſtrikes at another, 


at a great Diſtance; or if it be at a Perſon near; or if 
he throws Stones at him, Sc. merrily or accidentally ; 


and not purpoſely, no Action will lie. 


To hold a Man by the Arm, is an Aſſault if not 
a Battery; for the leaſt touching of another in Anger is 
a Battery; and though Battery may not be committed 


by offering to ſtrike, or attempting to beat, but generally 
a Stroke may be actually given, yet if one comes to the 
Aid of another who is beating a third Perſon, though 


he does not touch him, he is guilty of Battery; and 


throwing Drink, Sc. in a Man's Face is a Battery, if it 


be not done by Accident. 5 
If a Perſon be beaten by another, he may return it in 


his Defence, and plead that the other's Battery was oc- - 
caſion'd by his own Aſſault; and a Man may juſtify an 
Aſſault in Defence of his Perſon, or Goods; or of his 
Wife, Father, Mother, Maſter, &c. for the Maintenance 


of Juſtice. 1 6 

In Caſes of Aſſault; for the Afault of the Wife, 
Child, or Servant, the Huſband, Father, and Maſter, 
may have Action of Treſpaſs : And where any one is aſ- 
ſaulted or beaten, and he hath no Witneſles to prove the 


ſame, the Party way bring an Information in the Crown 


Office, &c. A Man and his Wife may have this Action 


together, for any the leaſt Beating of the Wife: Bur if 
it be ſuch a Beating, as thereby he loſes her Company, or 


Service, he himſelf may have it. | 

A Huſband may bring Action of Treſpaſs, for Aſ- 
ſault and debauching or laying with his Wife; and de 
uxore rapid & abdudtd cum bonis viri, where the Wife is 
taken away by an Adulterer with the Huſband's Goods, 


an actual Force. 


Sc. though Treſpaſs, quod cepit 62 e 
the Father for taking 4 crying Fas s for 
dren, except it be a Son or Daughter who is Heir Clu). 
taking away or beating a Man's Setyant, Treſpaſ Be 
3 3 but "un Plaintiff muſt declare per quod , 
vitium amiſit, with ich it is n. N 
Maſter. Without which it is no Damage to the 
As to Maibem, if it deprives the Perf, . 

of any of the Members of bis Body, a tis Leg YE 
Finger, Eye, Fore-Teeth, Sc. he may hay „ 5240, 


7 
or an Appeal of Maibem, and recover 9 nim, 


cording to the Hurt or Injury; but if ray, org 


ſmall, the Action of Treſpaſs, Aſfault 5; be 

the only Remedy. ee e Battery, 
He that commands or procures a Battery to be a. 

is a Principal; and not only he that ranks * 5 


but he who is acceſſary to it before or after the” The 
done, may be charged as Principal by this Action. 8 


Alion of Treſpaſs for falſe Impriſonment, lieth wi 


.a Man is impriſoned, and there is no juſt Cauſe for his 


Impriſonment ; or where he that impriſons him þ- 
good Authority to do it; or if havinp 9 5 1 
does not purſue it; if he arreſts at a forbidden 115 
or Place. = And yet where any Man is duly iptifong 
by ſome legal Warrant, tho* in a falſe of feigned Shut, 
and no Money be due, Sc. he ſhall have Aion of The: 
paſs and falſe Impriſonment. | 
Entry into a Houſe, againſt the Will of the Owns 
is Treſpaſs.— Action of reſpaſs lies, Where a Perfon 
makes an Entry on the Land of another, and doe Da 


mage. —And Treſpaſs, Ji & Atmis, does lie for him 


that hath the Poſſeſſion of Goods, or of a Houſe 6 
Lands, if he be diſturbed in his Poſſeſſion. 


In general, Treſpaſs may be brought for breaking 
Man's Cloſe or 8 8 reaking 2 


r Ground; for driving a Cart and 
Horſes over the Ground of another Perſon, where there 


is no Way for it; for chaſing Cattle, whereby they di, 
or are injured ; for taking away Pails, and breaking of | 


Fences of Land, or breaking the Doors, Windows, &.. 


of a Houſe ; for fiſhing in another Man's Pond, and for 
breaking the Pond; for eating the Corn of another with 


Cattle; for digging in any Man's Coal Mines, and car- 
rying away the Coal; for plucking up Garden-Roots and 

Jerbs ; for tearing, a Bond, Sc. All Perſons, Male or 
Female, Infants, &c. that do any ſuch Wrong, may be 


ſued in this Action. | 3 


In all Treſpaſſes there ought to be a voluntary Act d 
a Damage. If the Defendant in a Treſpaſs, Qware dev 
ſum fregit, diſclaims any Title to the Land, and the 


| Treſpaſs is unvoluntary or by Negligence, he may be 


admitted to plead a Diſclaimer and Tender of Amends 
before the Action brought, Sc. and i it be found for 
the Defendant, the Plaintiff ſhall be barred, Where 
a Defendant juſtifies for a Treſpaſs, he muſt confeß 
it; and a Defendant ſhall never be excuſed in Trelpab, 


unleſs it be upon an inevitable Neceſfiry. If there de 


only a Force in Law, the Party muſt be required top | 
out of the Land, Sc. before Hands may be laid on 
him as a Treſpaſſer ; but it is otherwiſe where there 5 


If the Defendant makes the Place where the Tri. 
paſs was done material by his Plea, he 1auft ſhew ! 


with great Certainty. 


A Man may have an Action of Treſpaſs for dt 
Treſpaſſes, and one Action of T; 1204. may be brouglr 
for a Treſpaſs committed in ſeveral Towns or Pariſhes, 
if they are in one and the ſame County, for elſe tt 
cannot receive one Trial, as they are local Cauſes ci 
Action, triable in the County where they are done.— 
divers Actions of Treſpaſ are brought for the ſame Caub 
the Defendant may get them joined into one, if Drove" 
to vex him; but the Treſpaſſes mult not be of leve 
Natures, which may not be tried in one Action. 0 | 
paſſes continued may be laid with a Continuando divetſ 
diebus, & vicibus ; but Things muſt lie in Continuan® 
and where Treſpaſſes are alledged with a Continuane 
which cannot be continued, the Evidence ought to bs 
to the firſt Act only, And the beſt Way to 2 4 
ſuch Treſpaſſes which lie in Continuance, 15 for dend | 
tiff to ſet forth that the Defendant between ſuch 2 9 
and ſuch a Day cut ſeveral Trees, Cc. and not te 11 
continuando Tranſęreſſunis from ſuch a Day to ſuch a 10 


3 claration the Plaintiff may give in Evi- 
and _—_ 2 any Day within thoſe Days. 
dence 2 maliciouſly maiming, wounding, or hurting 
rn deſtroying any Plantation of Trees, or 
2 down Incloſures, . 
throwing of 75 eſpaſs. But in Treſpaſs, if the Jury give 
in Aion Pamages, the Plaintiff ſhall have no more 
not. 49% Damages, except the Title comes in queſtion, 
Colts than of the Plaintiff's be carried away, or the Bat- 
ſomething Poroved.— The Plaintiff, where the Treſpaſs 
ery and malicious ſhall recover Damages and full 
1s 
Col; Pf oe itted, they ſhall 
t the Defendants are acquitted, they ſh 
wh ane the Judge certifies Cauſe for making 
V | f 


them Defendants- 


vi & armis, —Treſpaſs quare vi & arms 
Plea of Trp be the Damages what they will: But in 


Writs of Treſpaſes upon the Caſe, the Words vi & 


| | 3 R. 21 Gs 

Cn of Covenant lies, where one is bound by a 
pg 

3 - not do ſome Act or Thing agreed betwixt 


*monly the Party damnified ſhall only recover Damages 
for the Breach, except in real Actions. it 


| by Law, as by the Words Demiſe or Grant of a 
1 f Law doth. imply that the Leſſee or Cove- 
'nantee ſhall quietly enjoy, cc. 

* Covenants are real concerning the paſſing of Lands; 
or . where a Man covenants with another to build 


conditional; if a Servant covenants. to ſerve me a Year, 
and I covenant to pay him a Sum of Money for it, he 
may have Aion of Covenant though he don't ſerve me; 
but then I may compel him to ſerve the Time agreed. 
[t is otherwiſe if I covenant to pay him a Sum of Money 
i he ſerves me a Year, which is a conditional Covenant. 


venonts in Law. or expreſs Covenants ; and where there is 
an expreſs Covenant in a Deed for quiet Enjoyment, the 
implied Covenant 1s gone. 
which are general ſhall be reſtrained and expounded by 
the former which are ſpecial and particular; and a latter 
Covenant cannot be pleaded in bar to a former. 

Covenants between Perſons muſt be to do what is law- 
ful, or they will not be binding; but if ſome Covenants 
in a Deed are good and lawful, and others not; thoſe 
againſt Law are void, and the others ſtand good. — If 
the 2 to be done be impoſlible, the Covenant is 
void, | 1 
No Duty nor Cauſe of Aion ariſes upon a Covenant 
till it is broken; if Covenants perpetual are once broke, 
and an Action is brought, and Recovery thereupon, 
upon 2 new Breach a Scire Facias ſhall be had on that 
J 7. . and the Plaintiff need not bring a new Writ 

El. 


In Covenants the Plaintiff muſt have Recourſe to the 


&, &c. and obſerve what particular Covenant it is 
to inſiſt on, to lay the Breach right ; alſo the De- 


| Claration muſt ſet forth how the Plaintiff comes to be en- 
titled to what is demanded. 4 5 | | 
n 


41 BY a Penalty is inſerted ; and other Times, 


for th uently Bonds are given and entered into 
from ry N Mags a ſufficient Penalty ſeparated 

ced; WI 7 | 
fine the Penalty; — r 


wg t on Covenants Damages only. 
>, 45 are generally taken more ſtrongly againſt 
the Covenantor, , ——— 


and for the Covenantee, Sc. 


1 on of Rjeftment, is an Action where one makes a 
e to another for 


= the Leſſee, then fuch Leſſee ſhall have this Action 
ut the Perſon that ouſted him, and recover his 
erm and Damages. 


5 
Nete, That oufted in the 
ung removed or put 


The out of Poſſeſſion. ö 
= Wien of Ejeftment partakes of the Nature both 
Vol. II. | 


with * 
N * 8 
N A | 

G. * | : bd 


Damages are recoyered thereon.” 
The Plaintiff in Ejetliment is a mete nominal Perſon, 


ſhall forfeit treble Damages 


certain; as if it be of a 
Pertinentiis in, &e. 
by the 8th and gth of H. III. c. 11. And 


A Court, which is not a Court of Record, cannot hold But the Time of Entry of tf ti 


ed, entered into by two or more Per- 


them, when he has broke the ſame ; and herein com- 


4 Covenant is either expreſſed in the Deed or im- 
the Place o 


2 Houſe, or to ſerve him, Cc. And a Covenant may be 


Writ; as, 
All Covenants between a Leſſor and a Leſſee, are Co- 


In a Covenant the loſt Words 


2 or Writings, and the Circumſtances of Time, 


s of Covenant ſometimes a Clauſe for Per- 


Terms of a Year; and a Third 


antient Engliſh Law-Books is 


301 


of a real and perſonal Action; for both the Lands And 


" _ 


and a Truſtee for the Leſſor, and if he releaſes the Ac- 
tion he may be committed for the Contempt: And 
where Attornies have made Perſons Leſſees in Ejectment, 


who were not in Being, or known to the Defendants, 
they have been adjudged to pay Coſts, Er. 


© Ejeftment ought to be brought for a Thing that is 
lanor, Maneriam de A. cum 


Ca 174 Lak: - 


* 


In Ejecgment, if it appears that the Plaintiff ws ejected 


Day is not material, bei 


the Declaration, that it may appear he was not a Diſ- 


ſciſor, by entring on the Land beſore the Commence- 
ment ot his Term, Ge. 


12 1.316 vV £13.03] Ni. 1 
No Arteſt is to be made in this ion, as colnfrionly 


proſecuted; only. a Declaration feigning à Eęaſe for 
Lears to him that would try the Title, and caſt Efe 


tor or Defendant is delivered to the Ejector, 9 exves 


1 


a Copy thereof on the Tenant in ge 1 4 | 


* 
Notice at the Bottom for him to appear and defefd his 
Title, or that the feigned Defendant will ſuffer Judginent 
by Default, &c. To this Declaration the Tenant Appears 
by 3 and conſents to a Rule to be Defendant in 
the caſual Ejector, Sc. and if he does not 
appear in due Time, and enters into ſuch Rule, on Affi- 
davit of Service of the Declaration, the Court orders 
Judgment to be pronounc'd againſt the caſual Ejector, 
and thereby the Tenant is ouſted of his Poſſeſſion, Fc. 
Ass IZE, is a Writ or Action, directed to the Sheriff 
for the Recovery of Poſſeſſion of Things immovable, 
whereof a Man's ſelf or Anceſtors have been difſeized.  _ 
Littleton and others ſuppoſe theſe Writs of Aſtæe to 
have given the Denomination to the ſizes, or Courts 
ſo called, and aſſign ſeveral Reaſons of the Name of the 


Firſt, becauſe ſuch Writs ſettle the Poſſeſſion, arid 


right him that obtains by them. Secondly, becauſe ori- 


ginally they were executed at a certain Time and Place 
appointed; for by the Norman Law, the Time arid 
Place muſt be known forty Days before the Judges ſit ; 
and by the Engliſp Laws there muſt be fifteen Days Pre- 
paration, except they be tried in the ſtanding Courts at 
Weſtminſter. —But it is more natural to ſuppoſe the Writs 
denominated from the Courts; and that they were called 


Aſizes, becauſe antiently tried at ſpecial Courts of Mies, 


ſet and appointed for that . ge Though of later 
Days, they are diſpatched at the general Ares along 


with the Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, ; cc. 
This Writ is as well of Things corporeal or incorporeal 
Rights, being of four Sorts, viz. 3 EE 
Aſſie of novel Diſſeiſm, which lies where a Tenant in 
Fee-ſimple, Fee-tail, or for Life, is lately diſſeized of 


his Lands or Tenements, Rent-ſervice, Rent- ſeek, or 


Rent-charge, Common of Paſture, common Way, c. 

An Aſize muſt be of an actual Freehold, not a Free- 
hold in Law; and if Leſſee for Years or Tenant at Will 
be ouſted, the Leſſor or he in Remainder may have 


Aſſize, becauſe the Freehold was in him at the Time of 


the Diſſeiſin. ere 
The Court of Common-Pleas or King's-Bench, may 
hold Plea of Aſſizes of Land in the County of Middleſex, 


by Writ out of Chancery; in other Counties ſuch Pleas 


muſt be tried at the Court of Aſſizes; arid in theſe Ac- 
tions the Land, Damages, and Coſts are tecovered, 
In Aſſize when the Party putchaſes the Writ, he 


ought to find Sureties in the Chancery ; and the Plaintiff 
muſt prove his Title, then his Seiſin, and Diſſeifin, — 
The Plaintiff need not be fo certain in Aſſize as in other 


Writs, for the Judgment is to recover per viſum recogni- 
torum ; and if the Recognitors may put the Demandant 
in Poſſeſſion, it is well enough: An Aſize ſhall never 
abate for Want of Form ; and it is not needful to make 
ſo exact a Title againſt Pernors of Profits, as againſt a 
Tenant. | | | | 

The Demandant in Aſize may abridge his Plaint after 
the Jury are charged, before Verdict; and if the Tenant 
pleads an ill Bar, the Plaintiff is not bound to anſwer it, 

4 H | but 
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firſt the Plaintiff*s Counſel prays the Court, that the De- 


At the Day given by the Court the Defendant is again 


— — —— — — 
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but may make a Title at large, and pray the Aſixe, &c. 
An Aſſize was formerly to be arraigned in French; and 


fendant may be called, Whereupan hes ealled accord- 


ingly; and on his appearing, his Council demand Oyer 


of the Writ of Aſize, and the Return, of it, which is 
granted; and then he prays Leave to imparl to a ſhort 
Time after, and the Jury are adjourned to that Day: 


called, and upon his Appearance he pleads to the Aſſize, 
and on this an Iſſue is joined between the Parties, and 
the Jury are ſworn to try the Iſſue, the Council proceed- 
ing to give them their Evidence. After the 'T rial the 
Court gives Judgment, and the Plaintiff is to have a 
Writ of Seiſin, &c. £ 
In this Action the Defendant ſhall not eſſoin nor caſt 
a Protection, or pray in Aid of any but the King, vouch 
any Stranger or Party to the Writ, unleſs he enters pre- 
{ently into the Warrant, (9c. And where the Aſſize con- 
cerns the King and his Prerogative, the, Judges may be 
prohibited to proceed therein by Writ, De non ulterius pro- 
| ſequendo Rege inconſulto. = 
Aſſize of Mort d' Anceſtor, lies where my Father, Mo- 
ther, Brother, Uncle, &c. dies ſeized of Lands, Tene- 
ments, Rents, Sc. held in Fee-ſimple; and after their 
Death a Stranger abates. —lt is good as well ;againſt the 


Abettor as any other in Poſſeſſion : But lieth not againſt 


Brothers or Siſters, where there is Privity of Blood be- 
_ tween the Perſon proſecuting and them; and it muſt be 
brought within the Time limited by the Statute of Li- 
mitations, or the Right may be loſt by Negligence. — 
This Writ of Aſſize is brought and proſecuted in like 


Manner, as Aſſize of Novel Diſſeiſin. 


Aſize of Darrein Preſentment, lies where I, or my 
Anceſtor have preſented a Clerk to a Church, and after 
the Church becomes vacant by Death, or otherwile, a 
Stranger preſents his Clerk to the ſame Church, in my 
Diſturbance. 7 CE oped ale Frmgty Lb Cobain TR, 
This Afize doth not lie for one Copartner againſt the 
other; for if they cannot agree, the Ordinary ought to 
admit the-Preſentee of the cldeft. 
Theſe three Aſizes were inſtituted by Henry II. in the 
Place of Duels ; which till then had obtained on theſe 
Occaſions. 3 N 
Quare impedit, is a Writ which lies for him who has 
purchaſed an Advowlſon, againſt him that diſturbs him 
in the Right thereof, by preſenting a Clerk thereto when 
the Church is void. . | TOE 
It differs from the Aſſize of Darrein Preſentment, in 
that it lies for him who is the Purchaſer himſelf. Where 
a Man may have the Aſſize, he may have this Writ, 
The Writ Quare impedit is to be brought a Month 


after the Avoidance, and by it a Patron may be relieved, 
not only in his Preſentation to a Church, but to a Cha- 


pel, Prebend, Vicarage, Sc. And this Writ lies for a 
Donative, Deanary, &c. but not for any mere Office 
4 1 4 B 
In Quare impedit, the Writ muſt be brought in that 


County where the Church is; the Patron and Incumbent 
are to be named in it, the one as he may be diſpoſſeſs d 


of his Patronage, and the other of his Preſentation, and 


it is uſual likewiſe to make the Biſhop a Defendant, to 


prevent Lapſe where the Church is void pendente lite. — 
The ſpecial Matter muſt be ſet forth in the Declaration, 
and it is not ſufficient for the Plaintiff to ſay, that he, 
or ſuch Perſons from whom he claims, were ſeized of 
the Advowſon of the Church; but he muſt alledge a 


Preſentation made by one of them; for if he does not, 


the Defendant may demur to the Declaration; and the 

Defendant is to make his Right appear, by joining the 
laſt Preſentation to his own Title. 1 

Formedon, is a Writ which lies for him who has Right 


to Lands or Tenements by virtue of any Entail, ariſing 


from the Statute of Heſtminſter, c. 1. 


There are three Kinds of Formedon, viz. a Formedon 


in the Deſcender, Formedon in the Reverter, and Forme- 
don in the Remainder. | : 
Formedon in the Remainder, lies for the Recovery of 
Lands, &c. given to one and the Heirs of his Body ; 
or to a Man and his Wife, and the Heirs of their two 
Bodies; or to a Man and his Wife being Coulins to the 


Donor in frank Matrjai „and aft Aids alen 
their Donee, After Parents bis iar hope tel by 
"Writ againſt the Tenant or Alienee, © 1 We this 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, &c. makes 
Formedons in the Deſcender; the "firſt i 
Preſſed: The ſecond for the Heir of à Co 3 
aliens and dies: The third he calls inſimul tenuit: ove 
lies for 'a Coparcener, or Heir in Gavel-kind. Fc 
Partition againſt him to whom the other Copa 
Heir has alienated, and is dead. F 


Land in tail, the Remainder to ano 
terwards the former Tenant in tail 


and à Stranger abates; then he in Rema: 5 
this Writ. eee all hs 


(whoſe Lands is entailed to certain Pe 
Iſſue, with Condition for Want of ſuch 
to the Donor and his Heirs) againſt hi 


| Donee alienates, after the Iſſue extinct, to which it 
entailed. 8 T 


therein, and it is not material whether they were ſezed | 
or not, -altho* they are named Heirs. 


cannot be avoided. 


where there are two at leaſt ; and Partition may be made 
by joint Tenants, and Tenants in common, &c, 
Partition is alſo made four other Ways, whereof three | 


divide the Land equally themſelves into ſo many Patts x 


to make the Diviſion for them. 3 
The third is by drawing Lots thus; having firſt di- 
vided the Land into ſo many Parts as there are Perſons, |} 


Superiority; and ſo the Land is ſeparately allotted. 
when one or more of the Heirs, by reaſon of the Refuſal 


they call their Partition ſhifting. 
Noe, That Gavel-kind is a Tenure or Cuſtom, uber! 


- 


three Sorts of 
8 that now 


Parcener that 
befor 
dener or 
ther in tail; Fo 
dies withour Ie 


Formedon in the Remainder, lies w 


Formedon in Reverter, lies for the'Donor or his Her 


rſons, and ther 
h Iſſue to reyen 
m to whom the 


In a Writ of Formedon the Demandant muſt make his 
Deſcent by all who did hold the Eſtate, otherwiſe " 
Writ will abate, and the Demandant ſhould alwa TY 
made Son and Heir, or-Couſin and Heir, to Weighs 
was laſt ferzed of the Tail; but the ſureſt Way is to 
make every Man named in the Writ Son and Her 


The Writ of Formedon is now almoſt obſolete, he 
rarely brought, except in ſome ſpecial Caſes where | 


Writ of Partition, lies for dividing” of Lands deſcended 
by the common Law, among Parceners or Citirits 


are by Agreement, the fourth by Compulfion, 
The firſt Partition by Agreement is, when the Parceners 


there are Coheirs. Fa) 
The ſecond is, when each chuſes ſome of their Friends 


they write every Part ſeparately in a diſtinct Scroll, and 
wrapping it up throw each into a Hat, or fuch like 
Thing, out of which each one draws according to his 


The fourth Partition which is by Compullſion, s 


of ſome other, ſues out a Writ of partitione faciendd 
by Force thereof they ſhall be compelled to divide. 
In Kent, where their Land is of Gavel-kind Nature, 


the Lands of the Father are equally divided at b 
Death, among all his Sons; or the Land of the Bo 
ther among all his Brethren, if he have no Iſſue of his 
own. This Cuſtom which antiently obtained througt 
out England, is ſtill of Force in the greateſt Part of 
Kent, Urchenfield in Herefordſhire, and elſewhere, 
though with ſome Difference: But by the Statutes 34 
and 35 Henry VIII. all Gavel-kind Lands in Wales at 
made deſcendible to the Heir, according to the 
Courſe of common Law. In an antient Book of Reco 
in Chrift-Church, Canterbury, in the Time of H. VII. 
the Saxons are ſaid to have held all their Lands, eithet 
by Writing or without: The firſt was called Bockland, 
whoſe Owners were Men whom we now call Fre 
holders ; the ſecond was called Folkland, the Own 
whereof were of ſervile Condition, and ad value 
Damini. Now the Inheritance or Freehold did ne 
thoſe Days deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but to all al » 
which in Saxon was called Landeſcyften, and 5 * 
to ſhift Lands: Whence came the Cuſtom Give 
and the Reaſon why it was retained in Kent more mf 
in other Places was, that the People of Kent wp 
the Norman Invaſion, could not be reduced to 2 
der to the Conqueror, but on theſs Conde 1 


| ſhews a double Fealiy; one General to be | 
by every Subject to his Prince; the other Special re- 


of her Huſh RE 
among the 2 Eſtate; among the Lombards a Fourth, 


Rate which A: ae 
= ogy obtains in England, and amongſt moſt 


ey any Infringement or Diminution, and eſpe- 
Gall that called Gavel-kind. 1 APY 6 

Lands held under this Denomination efcent 
| 5 and are divided Share and Share alike, among 
1.6 11 Children, and in Defect of theſe among the 
the ger They are of Age, or qualified to take the 
_ q n them at the Age of fifteen; and may 
_ ban or alienite the ſame to any Perſon, 
then 8% "Conſent of the Lord: And Children hete 
* 6 their Father's Lands, though convicted of 
inherit un gurder, 5c. — The Tenants in Gavel -kind 
Felony, ah, and to be in the Tuition of che next 
' kin, who is next Heir after them, till fifteen Years 
of Ave, w pay Acknowledgment to the Lord for the 


Land, Cc. 


Note, alſo, that Fealty is an Oath taken, at the Admit- 


y Tenant to be true to the Lord, of whom 
race fs Land. — Fealty is uſually mentioned as 


 Fnonimous with Homage ; but it differs from it, as 


onſiſts in taking an Oath, when the Tenant 
| veg ty Land, and is done but onces being an 
' Obligation which is permanent, and bink for ever, 
' which Fealry does not. —They differ alſo in the Man- 


ner of the Solemnity; for the Oath of Homage is 


taken by the Tenant kneeling ; but that of Fealh is 
taken ſtanding, and includes fix Things, which are 
included in the Words, ixcolume, tutum, utile, bo- 
neftum, facile, EP 
Hcolume, that he do no bodily Injury to the Lord: 
Tutum, that he do him no ſecret Injury in any Thing, 
which is for Defence, as in his Houſe or Cattle: 
Honeſtum, that he do him no Injury in his Reputation: 
Ul, that he do not damage him in his Poſſeſſions: 
Facile and Poſſbile, that he make it eaſy and not dif- 
ficult for the Lord to do any Good, which otherwiſe 


he might do. 1 e 
Ae that holds Lands by this only Oath of Fealy, 


bolds it in the freeſt Manner; for all, even thoſe that 


| have Fee, hold per fidem & fiduciam, that is, by 


Fealty at the leaſt, | 3 
This Fealty is alſo uſed in other Nations, as in 
Lombardy and Burgundy. — Indeed as the very firſt 


Creation of this Tenure grew from the Lord for his 


Followers, ſo did it bind the Tenant to Fidelity; as 
appears by the whole Courſe of the Feuds, and the 
Breach thereof is Loſs of the Fee. | 

Hottoman, in his Commentary de verbis feudalibus, 


quired only of ſuch, as in . r of their Fee, are 
tied by this Oath to their Lords, —We read of both 
in the Grand Cuſtomary of Normandy, cc. 


Fealty ſpecial, is performed in England, either by 


Freemen or Villains: The Form of both, ſee Anno 


Edward Il. in theſe Words: When a Freeman ſhall 
do Fralh to his Lord, he ſhall hold his Right-Hand 


upon 2 Book, and ſhall fay thus; Hear you my 
* Lotd R. that J. P. ſhall be to you both faithful and 
true, and ſhall hold my Fealty to you, for the 


Land that I hold of you, on the Terms aſſigned; ſo 


* help me God and all his Saints. When a Villain 


{hall do Fealty to his Lord, he ſhall hold his Right-Hand 


over the Book and fay thus ; * Hear you my Lord A. 
that J. P. from 4 8 : 


; this Day forth, unto you ſhall be 
true and faithful, and ſhall owe you Fealty, for the 
Land that I hold 

* God and all his Saints,” 


* is that Portion of Lands or Tenements which 


a Widow e 


Rilo moys for Term of Life from her Huſband, 
hee furvives him, and which at her Death deſcends 


ren, 


Among the Goths the Dower was only the tenth Part 


ans and Sicilians a Third: Which is the 


The E 
wer, y 
r Viz. Dower per legem communem ; per conſuetudi- 


Part of the Huſband's Lands. 
Marriage it is called a Fointure, 


Seiſin, and the Death of the Huſband. 


performed 


out; and then there goes a Writ to the Sheriff 


* — of you in Villainage, and ſhall be 
„ Iitifed by you in Body and Goods, ſo help me 


gli Law-Books diſtinguiſh five Kinds of 


255 er aſſenſu Patris; ad oftium Ectlefie ; and de l 

plus Belle. e 1 

Dower by the common Law, is a third Part of ſuch 
Lands, as the Huſband was ſole ſeized of in Fee duting 
the Marriage; which the Wife is to enjoy during her 
Life; and for which there lies a Writ of Dower, .. 
- Dower by Cuſtom, gives the Wife in ſome Places half 


her Huſband's Lands, fo long as the lives ſingley as in Ga- 


vel-kind ; and as Cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge 
Dower, and reſtrain it to a fourth Part. 1 
In Dower ex aſſenſu Patris, and ad oftium Eccleſiæk, 
the Wife may have ſo much Dower as ſhall be aſſigned 
and agreed upon; but it ought not to exceed the third 
If this be done before 


"Dower de la plus belle, by this ſhe is endowed with the 
faireſt and beſt Part of her Huſband's Eſtate, _ 
There are three Things to entitle Dower, viz. Marriage, 
| | It is much fa- 
voured in Law, being for the Benefit of Widows ; 
wherefore the Wife of one non compos mentis, of an Ideot, 


Outlaw, or one attainted of Felony, may be endowed ; 


but not of a Perſon attainted of Treaſon, nor the Wife 
of an Alien, Jew, &c. and a Wife may be endowed of 
the principal Meſſuage (not being a Caſtle) Lands, Sc. 


and of a third Part of a Reverfion, expectant on a Term 


of Years, and the Rent reſerved thereon : — Alſo the 
ſhall be endowed of a Seiſin in Law, as well as a Seiſin 
in Deed ; as where Lands deſcended to the Huſband 
before Entry the Wife ſhall have her Dower therein, 


though it be not reduced to an actual Poſſeſſion. * 


At common Law the Dower is aſſigned by the She- 
riff, by the King's Writ, or by the Heir, Sc. — And by 
the antient Law of England, by Magna Charta, a Wo- 


man was to continue a whole Year in her Huſband's 


Houſe for the Aſſignment of her Dower ; but by that 
Statute a Widow ſhall immediately after her Huſband's 
Death, have her Marriage Inheritance, and remain in 
his chief Houfe 40 Days, within which Time a Dower 


is to be aſſigned her of the third Part of all his Land. 


In Action of Dower, the firſt Proceſs. is Summons to 


appear; and if the Tenant do not appear, nor caſt an 


Eſſoign, a grand Cape lies, to ſeize the Land, &c.— But 
on the Return of the Summons, the Attorney for the 

Tenant or Defendant may enter with the Filazer, that 
the Tenant enters and prays View, Sc. Then a Writ 
of View goes out, whereby the Sheriff is to ſhew the 
Tenant the Land in Queſtion ; upon the Return of 
which Writ, the Tenant's Attorney takes a Declaration, 
and puts in a Plea, which is generally ne unques ſeiſi, Ec. 
that the Huſband was never ſeiſed of any Eſtate where- 
of the Wife can be endowed; and when Iſſue is joined, 


vou muſt proceed to Trial as in other Actions. Upon 
Trial, the Jury are to give Damages for the meſne Pro- 


fits from the Death of the Huſband, if it be found that 
he died ſeiſed, Sc. for which Execution ſhall be made 
a to give 
Poſſeſſion of a third Part of the Land, _ 
A Writ of Replevin, or replegiari facias, lieth where 
one doth diſtrain another's Cattle or Goods, for Rent, 
Service, Damage Feaſant, &c. having firſt given Secu- 
rity to the Sheriff, that on the Delivery of the Thing 
diſtrained, he will proſecute the Action againſt the Per- 
ſon who made the Diſtreſs. | | | 
In the Statute 24 Henry VIII. we read of Canes reple- 
giari, Hounds replevied, in a Caſe between the Abbot 
of St. Albans and Geoffrey Childwic. EEE ITE | 
Goods may be replevied two Ways; viz. By Writ, 


which is that uſed by the Common Law; and by Plaint, 


which is that by the Statute Law, for the more ſpeedy 
having again the Cattle and Goods; and is brought in 
the Sheriff*s Court. 5 

Diſtreſſes are to be reaſonable, and not taken on the 
Highway, or driven out of the Country, Sc. And if 
any Perſon ſhall diſtreſs another, on Purpoſe to injure 
him, he ſhall pay treble Damages. —By Statute, when a 
Diſtreſs is taken in the Day-time, for Rent due, if on 
Notice thereof, with the Cauſe of Taking, &c. the 
Owner do not replevy the ſame in five Days, the Perſon 
diſtreſſing may, with the Sheriff, Conſtable, Sc. cauſe 


the Diſtreſs to be appraiſed by rwo {worn Appraiſers, ' | 


_whem 


304 5 N 
whom ſuch Sheriff, &c. ſhall ſwear to appraiſe the Goods by which their People were govern'd; ana h 
truly, Sc. and may afterwards ſell the ſame to ſatisfy afterwards deſtroy'd, Edward the Confeſſor „ey bein 
the Rent and Charges, leaving the Overplus with the former Laws, compoſed that, now ca 2 of the 
Sheriff, Sc. (if any) for the Owner's Uſe. Law; for which Reaſon he is called by Ez li f * 
If Notice be not given in Writing of the Things di- rians, Anghcarum Legum Reęſtitutor. 6% Hiſt. 
ſtrained, and for what you diſtrain them, they may not Theſe Laws were only general Cuſtoms bſ 
be ſold by the Statute z but the Diſtreſs is to be retained thro' the Nation, and for that Reaſon wk * 
rill Replexin or Satisfaction. And where a Man, whoſe common; and perhaps alſo, Leges b * © called 
Goods are diſtrained, thinks himſelf wronged, and rTedaidit : To be obſerved by all, with ſuch 1 
would have the Goods or Cattle reſtored, he may obtain as were afterwards to be made. Ents 
them by Replevin; but if he be only deſirous of a reaſon- William the Conqueror did not exact many new Ia 
able Satisfaction for them, he may have an Action of but confirmed the old, viz. St. Edward's Laws: * 
Treſpaſs, or Trover, &c. * abrogated none that any Ways concern'd Compoſig,” 
A Replevin ought to be certain, in ſetting forth the or Mulcts of Delinquents: But unfortunately bx wy 
Number, and Kinds of Cattle diſtrained, or it will not be along with him from Normandy, the litigious $ 1 
good ; becauſe if it be uncertain, the Sheriff will not know that Nation; which has been fince Cultivated An 
how to make Deliverance of the Cattle, if a Writ be di- much improved in this Land, to the Oppreſſion of . : 
rected to him to do it. And in a Declaration in Reple- Inhabitants. eb nd | bod 
vin, for taking of Cattle, if the Time and Place, when The Common Law is alſo called Lex non ſcripta 
and where taken, be not named, the Declaration 1s but molt of them are wrote in the old Norman Dita) n 
nought for Uncertainty. „ | becaule it cannot be made by Charter, 
The Plaintiff, on laying his Replevin in the Detinet, for thoſe are always Matters of Record, whereas Cufton 
has his Goods again, and Damages for the taking; but are only Matters of Fact, and are no where but Wie 
ir it is laid in the Detinuit, he ſhall only recover for the Memory of the People, and of all Laws, are the beſt 
wrongful taking; for that Word being in the Preter- for the Eugliſb; for the written Laws, made by Kin 
perfect Tenſe, implies, that the Sheriff had his Goods and Parliament, are impoſed upon the Subjects be 
Indi. „%%% bo any Probation or Trial, whether they are beneficial to the 
Action of Waſte, lies where any Deſtruction is made in Nation, or agreeable to the Nature of the People, &. 
| Houſes, Lands, Woods, &c. by Tenants for Life, or cept where they are hrit made temporary, and for thei 
Years, to the Damage of the Heir, or him in Reverſion experienced Uletulnels afterwards, made perpetual; but 
or Remainder; and the Action is brought for Recovery Cuſtoms' bind not till they have been try'd and ap- 
of the Thing waſted and Damages. DI 1 72 PPP 
N | 8 ides the Common Law of England, in gene | 
| Trrrx XIII. Of Exceptions. . are in ſeveral Parts of it, hers 78 
Exception is a Stop or Stay to an Action; which Term Uſages, which have the Force of Common Law among 
is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common Law; thoſe People, to whoſe Property they belong; as Bo. 
| and in each, Exceptions are divided into Dilatory and Pe- rayn Engliſh, a Cuſtom ſo called, as not being in Uſe 
I J V out of England; where the youngeſt Son, or for Want of 
| A peremptory Exception, is that which is abſolute, Sons, the youngeſt Brother is to inherit; the eldeſt 
final, and determinate; not to be alter'd, renewed, or being ſuppoſed to have learned the Father's Trade, 
E reſtrained. 8 e „ and the youngeſt the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf. 
. Exception, in a general Senſe, includes all the Kinds of Where the Common Law is ſilent, there are Statut: 
| Defence, or Vindication, which a Perſon againſt whom Laws, made by the ſeveral Kings of England, with 
| 3 a Proceſs is brought, makes Uſe of to prevent, or re- the Advice and Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament. 
| tard its Effect. 5 Poor the Adminiſtration of theſe Laws, there are 
| The Civilians reckon three Kinds of Exception, viz, ſeveral Courts of Judicature, viz. the Chancery, Ex- 
1 5 SIO, 8 De 8 * 1 or chequer, King's Bench, and the Court of Common Pleas, 
: . Court is diſallowed; dilatory, intended to defer or pre- | | 5 | 
| vent the Thing coming to an Iflue; and {rence a: | | CHANCERY. 5 
which are proper and pertinent Allegations, founded on The CHANERY is the grand Court of Equity and 
ſome Preſcriptions that ſtand for the Defendant; as want Conſcience, inſtituted to moderate the Rigour of the 
of Age, or other Quality in the Party; or other Matter other Courts, that are tied to the ſtrict Letter of the 
that may be decided, without entering into a full Diſ- Law; for as far as I can underſtand, and know by Ex- 
cuſſion of the Merits of the Cauſe. _ perience, Law is not always founded on Juſtice, Equity, 
ET 5 | and Conſcience ; and what's Law, is often very unul. 
| 1 Tire t w The Judge of this Court is the Lord High ee 
Replication, is that which the Plaintiff replies to the who is the firſt Perſon of the Realm, next after the Ring 
Defendant's Anſwer in Chancery, and which is either and Princes of the Blood, in all civil Affairs. He is the 
general or ſpecial. The ſpecial is grounded upon Matter chief Adminiſtrator of Juſtice next the Sovereign. 
ariſing out of the Defendant's Anſwer, Sc. The general All other Juſtices are tied to the ſtrict Law, but 
is ſo called from the general Words therein uſed, the Chancellor has an abſolute Power. to modem 


" 48 1 . the Rigour of the written Law, to govern his Judg: 
eh Commer Loos ovhich is the melt alen: ment by the Law of Nature and Conſcience, and 
and general Law of the Realm. 2 Statutes, or Acts order all Things Secundum æquum & bonum. Accord- 
«--of r 3. Particular Cuſtoms OT Ns ingly, Staumford ſays, the Chancellor has two Powers, 


1 | the one abſolute, the other ordinary; meaning, that 
The Common Law of England, is derived from the though by his ordinary Power he muſt obſerve the 


Engliſh, Saxons, and Danes, and was antiently divided fame Form of Procedure as other Judges, yet in his ab 
into three Parts, viz. the Mercian Law, the Jef-Saxon ſolute Power he is not limited by any written Law, bu 
Law, and the Daniſh Law. SIPs by Conſcience and Equity. RE; 
| Thoſe called Mercian Laws, are commonly ſaid to The Offices of Lord Chancellor and Lord Keeper, . 
have been compoſed by Martia, Queen of the Britons, by the Statute 5 Eliz. made the ſame Thing; till that 
from whom there was a Province called Provincia Mer- Time they were different, and frequently ſubſiſted 8 
ciorum. Many Laws were alſo publiſhed by Ethelred, the fame Time in different Perſons: Sometimes as 
| King of Kent, by King Ina, and Offa ; but Alfred, who Lord Chancellor had a Vice-Chancellor , who W* 
ſubdued the whole Kingdom, having reviſed all the Keeper of the Seal. _ 1 
Laws of his Predeceſſors, retained thoſe which he thought The Keeper was created Per traditionem maght fn 
proper, and aboliſhed the reſt; whence he is called but the Lord Chancellor by Patent ; though now 12 
Anglicarum Legum Conditor ; and theſe Laws were called he has the Keeper's Office, he 1s created in like __ 
Wejt-Saxene-laga, _ Shy by giving him the Seal. The Chancellor 1s hkew! 
But the Kingdom being aſterwards ſubdued by the Speaker of the Houſe of Lords. we 
Danes, they introduced another Law, called Dane-laga, Though the Lord Chancellor be the ſole ju-ig* bo 
I | n . 


— — 


or Parliament; 


—ͤ—ä4—4t ͥ «„ „ 


upon ſuch In 


* 


nc et in Matters of much Diffi- 
the Coo 2 the other Judges; ſo that 
culty 50 e may be diſcharged by one who is not a pro- 
this © P er, as antiently it commonly was. He 
these Aſſiſtants or Coadjutors, antiently called 


Clerich, hereof is the Maſter of the Rolls. 
Geduld Rolls, is a Patent Officer for Life; 


d is called 
as judge in the Court of Chancery, an 
ale Coke, his Aſſiſtant. ; 
It ther Times he hears Cauſes in the Rolls Cha- 
* makes Orders and Decrees. He likewiſe has 
2M Aſſiſtance of the other Maſters in Chancery ; but all 


Hearings before him are appealable to the Lord 


oon N his Writ of Summons to Parliament, and 


ſits next to „ 
ck. He has the Keeping of the Parlia- 
2 3 and the Rolls Houſe 1 his Habitation ; 


| Lats the Cuſtody of all Charters, Patents, Commiſ- 


eds, Recognizances, which being made of 
101 3 5 Riſe to the Name. Antiently 
he was called Clerk of the Rolls. n 
In his Gift are the fix Clerks in Chancery, the Exa- 
miners, three. Clerks of the Petty-Bag; and the ſix 
Clerks of the Rolls Chapel, where the Rolls are kept. 
The Maſters of Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the 
Barriſters of the common Law, and fit in Chancery, or at 


ſter of the Rolls, 1 . 

To them is alſo committed interlocutory Reports, 
ſtating of Accompts, taxing Coſts, &c. and ſometimes 
by Way of Reference, they are empower'd to make a 
final Determination of Cauſes. | 1 


They have, Time out of Mind, had tne Honour to 


ſit in the Houſe of Lords, tho' they have neither Writs 
nor Patents to empower them, but as Aſſiſtants to the 


Lord Chancellor, and Maſter of the Rolls. They had 


 antiently the Care of inſpecting all Writs of Summons, 
which is now perform'd by the Clerk of the Petty-Bag. 


When any Meſſage is ſent from the Lords to the Com- 
mons, it is carried by the Maſters of Chancery. Before 


them Affidavits are made, and Deeds and Recognizances 
acknowledged, | N | 


Beſides theſe, who may be called Maſters of Chancery 


ordinary (being twelve in Number, whereof the Maſter 
of the Rolls is reputed the Chief) there are alſo Maſters 
of Chancery extraordinary, appointed to act in the ſeve- 
ral Counties of England, beyond ten Miles Diſtance 
from London, by taking Affidavits, Recognizances, &&c. 
for the Eaſe of the Suitors of the Court. W's 
For the Equity Part of the Court of Chancery are 
ſix Clerks, 
in the Nature of Attorneys of the Court; two chief 
-xamiers, for examining Witneſſes, who have each five 
or lix Clerks a- piece; one principal Regiſter, who has 
four or five Deputies ; Clerk of the Crown, who makes 
out Writs, Commiſſions, Sc. Warden of the Fleet; Ser- 
ant at Arms, who bears the Mace before the Chan- 
cellor, and the Uſher and Crier of the Court. ; 
„ The Six Clerks are Officers of great Account, next 
1 Degree below the 12 Maſters, whoſe Buſineſs is to en- 
roll Commiſſions, Pardons, Patents, Warrants, Ge. 
Which pals the great Seal. They were antiently Clerici, 
and forfeited their Places if they married: They are alſo 
ro for Parties in Suits depending in the Court of 
ery, 3 1 

b Oo them were formerly ſixty Clerks, who with the 
"cer-Clerks did the Buſineſs of the Office; which 
"Mor was afterwards increaſed to ninety. At preient 
f 2 is indefinite; an Order having been made, 
. 2 them to their antient Number of ſixty ; by 
e the Vacancies that may happen by Death, 

: Wl they are fallen to that Standard. =» | 


© Examiners are two Officers, whoſe Buſineſs. is to 
gane on Oath, the Witneſſes produced on both Sides, 
. terrogatories, as the Parties to the Suit do 
dit for the Puro. „„ 

Clerk of the Crown, is an Officer, who by him- 
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as being in Holy Orders, now Maſters in 


the Lord Chief Juſtice of England, on the 


who have each under him about fifteen more, 


* N 


„ 
ſelf, or Deputy, is continually to attend the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord Keeper, for ſpecial Matters of State, by 
Commiſſion, or the like, either immediateh from his 
Majeſty, or by Order of his Council, as well ordmary as 
extraordinary. All general Pardons, upon Grant of 
them at the King's Coronation, or in Parliament; the 


Writs of Parliament, with the Names of the Knights, 


Citizens, and Burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his Office; 
beſides which he has the making of ſpecial Pardons, and 
3 5 of Executions upon Bonds of Statute-ſtaple for- 
To the Com mon Law Part, in Chancery, belongs the 
twenty-four Curſitors, and their Clerks, who make out 
original Writs; Clerks of the Petty-Bag ; Clerks of the 
Hanaper; Comptroller of the Hanaper ; Clerk of Ap- 
peals; Clerk of the Faculties; Sealer; Chafe- Wax; 
Clerks of the Patents, of Preſentations, Diſmiſſions, 
Licenſes to alienate, Enrollments, Protections; Sub- 


pæna's, Affidavits, Cc. 


The Curftors, alſo called Clerks of the Courſe, are 


twenty-four in Number; making a Corporation of them- 


ſelves. To each of them are allotted ſeveral Shires; in 
which Shires they make out ſuch original Writs, as are 
by the Subject requir d. Son Tops Pd INS 

_ Clerk of the Hanaper, is an Officer, whoſe Buſineſs is 
to receive all Money due to the King for the Seals of 
Charters, Patents, Commiſſions, and Writs : As alſo 
Fees due to the Officers for enrolling and examining the 
ſame. He is obliged to attend on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Keeper, daily in Term-Time, and at all 


Times of Sealing. | 
the Rolls, as Aſſiſtants to the Lord Chancellor, and Ma- 


Comptroller of the Hanaper, is an Officer attending the 
Lord Chancellor daily in Term and Seal Time. He is 
to take all Things ſealed from the Clerk of the Hanaper, 
incloſed in Bags of Leather, and to note the juſt Num- 


ber and Effect thereof; to enter them in a Book, with 


all the Duties belonging to the King and other Officers 
for the ſame, and ſo charge the Clerk of the Hanaper 


with them. | 


The Proceedings of the Court of Chancery, are either 
Ordinary, like the other Courts, according to the Laws, 
Statutes, and Cuſtoms of the Nation, by granting our 
Writs, remedial or mandatory, Writs of Grace, Sc. 
or Extraordinary, according to Equity and Conſcience, 
by Bills, Anſwers, and Decrees, to examine ' Frauds, 
Combinations, Truths, ſecret Uſes, Sc. to ſoften the 
Severity of the common Law, and reſcue Men from 
Oppreſſion; to relieve them againſt Cheats, unforty- 


nate Accidents, Breaches of Truſt, Sc. 


Bill in Chancery, is a Declaration in Writing, | expreſ- 


ſing a Wrong or Grievance which the Complainant 


has ſuffered by the Party complained of; or elſe ſome _ 


Offence committed by him againſt ſome Law or Statute 


of the Realm. This Bill is addreſſed to the Lord 
Chancellor; and contains the Fact complain'd of, the 
Damages ſuſtained, and the Petition of Proceſs againſt 
the Detendant for Redreſs. 1 

The Defendant puts an Anſwer to this Bill, wherein 


he muſt endeavour to refute Article by Article, all the 


Points of Accuſations, exhibited againſt him by the 


- Plaintiff in his Bill. 


Decrees in Chancery, are the Determinations or Sen- 

tences of the Lord Chancellor, upon full hearing and 

weighing. the Merit of the Cauſe. 27 
Acts of the Court of Chancery, are iſſued Writs or 


Summons's for Parliaments, and Convocation, Edicts, 


Proclamations, Charters, Protections, Patents, ſafe Con- 
ducts, Writs of Moderata Miſericordia. 55 
Here alſo, are ſealed and enrolled Letters Patent, 
Treaties, and Leagues, Deeds, Writs, Commiſſions, Cc. 
A Proclamation, is an Inſtrument diſpatched by the 


King, with the Advice of his Privy-Council, whereby 


the People are advertiſed of ſomething which his Ma- 


jeſty thinks fit for them to know; and whereby they are 


ſometimes required to do certain Things. 


_ Proclamations nave the Force of Laws, but then they 
are ſuppoſed to be. conſiſtent with the Laws already in 


being ; otherwiſe they are ſuperſeded. 0 Sha 
A Charter in Chancery, is an Inſtrument or written 
Evidence, under the Great Seal of England. whereby the 
King makes a Grant to à Perſon or Community, 
One of the moſþ celebrated Charters in the World. 
| I . "+ 


tard its Effect. 
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whom ſuch Sheriff, &c. ſhall ſwear to appraiſe the Goods 
truly, Sc. and may afterwards ſell the fame to ſatisfy 
the Rent and Charges, leaving the Overplus with the 


Sheriff, Sc. (if any) for the Owner's Uſe. 


If Notice be not given in Writing of the Things di- 
ſtrained, and for what you diſtrain them, they may not 
be ſold by che Statute; but the Diſtreſs is to be retained 
till Repleyin or Satisfaction. And where a Man, whoſe 
Goods are diſtrained, thinks himſelf wronged, and 
would have the Goods or Cattle reſtored, he may obtain 
them by Replevin; but if he be only deſirous of a reaſon- 
able Satisfaction for them, he may have an Action of 
Treſpaſs, or Trover, &c. 

A Replevin ought to be certain, in ſetting forth the 
Number, and Kinds of Cattle diſtrained, or it will not be 
good ; becauſe if it be uncertain, the Sheriff will not know 
how to make Deliverance of the Cattle, if a Writ be di- 
rected to him to do it. And in a Declaration in Reple- 


vin, for taking of Cattle, if the Time and Place, when 


and where taken, be not named, the Declaration 1s 
nought for Uncertainty... „ | 1 
The Plaintiff, on laying his Replevin in the Detinet, 
has his Goods again, and Damages for the taking ; but 
if it is laid in the Detinuit, he ſhall only recover for the 


wrongful taking; for that Word being in the Preter- 


perfect Tenſe, implies, that the Sheriff had his Goods 
again. F 8 
Action of Waſte, lies where any Deſtruction is made in 
Houſes, Lands, Woods, Cc. by Tenants for Life, or 
Years, to the Damage of the Heir, or him in Reverſion 
or Remainder; and the Action is brought for Recovery 
of the Thing waſted and Damages. 1 


Tirrr XIII. Of Exceptions. 3 
Erxception is a Stop or Stay to an Action; which Term 


is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common Law; 
and in each, Exceptions are divided into Dilatory and Pe- 


remptor r. . 3 
A peremptory Exception, is that which is abſolute, 


final, and determinate; not to be alter'd, renewed, or 


reſtrained. | | 


Exception, in a general Senſe, includes all the Kinds of 
Defence, or Vindication, which a Perſon againſt whom 


a Proceſs is brought, makes Uſe of to prevent, or re- 


The Civilians reckon three Kinds of Exception, viz. 


declinatory, whereby the Authority of the Judge or 


Court is diſallowed; dilatory, intended to defer or pre- 


vent the Thing coming to an Iſſue; and peremptory, 
which are proper and pertinent Allegations, founded on 


ſome Preſcriptions that ſtand for the Defendant ; as want 


of Age, or other Quality in the Party; or other Matter 
that may be decided, without entering into a full Diſ- 


cuſſion of the Merits of the Cauſe. 
_ TirLE XIV. Of Replications. 


Replication, is that which the Plaintiff replies to the 


Defendant's Anſwer in Chancery, and which is either 
general or ſpecial. The ſpecial is grounded upon Matter 
ariſing out of the Defendant's Anſwer, Sc. The general 
is ſo called from the general Words therein uſed, _ 


Note, That the Law of England conſiſts of three Parts: 

1. The Common Law, which is the moſt antient 

and general Law of the Realm. 2. Statutes, or Acts 
of Parliament. 3. Particular Cuſtoms. £ 


The Common Law of England, is derived from the 
Engliſh, Saxons, and Danes, and was antiently divided 
into three Parts, viz. the Mercian Law, the Weſt-Saxon 
Law, and the Daniſh Law. | | 

Thoſe called Mercian Laws, are commonly faid to 
have been compoſed by Martia, Queen of the Britons, 
from whom there was a Province called Provincia Mer- 
ciorum. Many Laws were alſo publiſhed by Ezhetred, 
King of Kent, by King Ina, and Offa ; but Alfred, who 
ſubdued the whole Kingdom, havirg reviſed all the 


Laws of his Predeceſſors, retained thoſe which he thought 


proper, and aboliſhed the reſt; whence he 1s called 
Anglicarum Legum Conditor; and theſe Laws were called 
Meſt-Saxene-laga. 88 
But the Kingdom being aſterwards ſubdued by the 
Danes, they introduced another Law, called Dane-laga, 
YN | 


by which their People were govern'd: an. 
afterwards Se I (yah, fag para ; 2 bein 
former Laws, compoſed that, now called the 8"; F the 
Law; for which Reaſon he is called by En * 
| 5 2 Legum Reſtitutor. e 
ele Laws were only veneral C 
thro' the Nation, and for gn Ne, ed 
common; and perhaps alſo, Leges omnibus in 1 called 
reddidit : To be obſerved by all, with ſuch An 
as were afterwards to be made. | ments 
William the Conqueror did not exact m | 
but confirmed the old, viz. St. De Ls 77 wh: 
abrogated none that any Ways concern'd Compoſiti and 
or Mulcts of Delinquents: But untortunately bro Th 
along with him from Normandy, the litigious 8 1 5 
that Vn Fang has been ſince cultivate! * 
much improved in this Land, to t yas 
Inka: | he Oppreſſion of 1 
The Common Law is alſo called Lex non (4; 
but moſt of them are wrote in the old Verne, Dig) 
becaule it cannot be made by Charter, or Putney ; 
tor thoſe are always Matters of Record, whereas Cuftens- 
are only Matters of Fact, and are no where but in by 
Memory of the People, and of all Laws, are the bel 
for the Engliſh; for the written Laws, made by Kin 
and Parliament, are impoſed upon the Subjects before 
any Probation or Trial, whether they are bene&cial tg the 
Nation, or agreeable to the Nature of the People ex. 
cept where they are firſt made temporary, and for thei 
experienced Uſefulneſs afterwards, made perpetual; but 
Cuſtoms bind not till they have been try d and ap 
proved Time out of Mine. ? 
Beſides the Common Law of England, in general, there 
are in ſeveral Parts of it, certain Cuſtoms and common 
Uſages, which have the Force of Common Law among 
thoſe People, to whoſe Property they belong; as By- 
rayn Engliſh, a Cuſtom fo called, as not being in Uſe 


. 


out of England; where the youngeſt Son, or for Want of 


Sons, the youngeſt Brother is to inherit; the eldeſt 
being ſuppoſed to have learned the Father's Trade, 
and the youngeſt the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf. 
Where the Common Law is ſilent, there are Statute 
Laws, made by the ſeveral Kings of England, with 
the Advice and Conſent of both Houſes of Parliament. 
For the Adminiſtration of theſe Laws, there are 
ſeveral Courts of Judicature, viz. the Chancery, Ex. 
chequer, King's Bench, and the Court of Common Plecs. 
+; A WMANCERT. 
The CHaNncERy is the grand Court of Equity and 
_ Conſcience, inſtituted to moderate the Rigour of the 
other Courts, that are tied to the ſtrict Letter of the 
Law; for as far as J can underſtand, and know by Ex 
perience, Law is not always founded on Juſtice, Equity, 
and Conſcience ; and what's Law, is often very unjuſt. 
The Judge of this Court is the Lord High Chancellor, 
who is the firſt Perſon of the Realm, next after the King 
and Princes of the Blood, in all civil Affairs. He is ti: 
chief Adminiſtrator of Juſtice next the Sovereign. 
All other Juſtices are tied to the ſtrict Law, bit 
the Chancellor has an abſolute Power. to modem 
the Rigour of the written Law, to govern his Juig 


ment by the Law of Nature and Conſcience, and to 


order all Things Secundum equum & bonum. Accord- 
ingly, Staumford ſays, the Chancellor has two Power, 
the one abſolute, the other ordinary; meaning, thi 
though by his ordinary Power he muſt obſerve the 
' ſame Form of Procedure as other Judges, yet in his ab- 
folute Power he is not limited by any written Law, bit 
by Conſcience and Equity. | 88 
The Offices of Lord Chancellor and Lord Keeper, dt 
by the Statute 5 Eliz. made the ſame Thing; till tha! 
Time they were different, and frequently ſubſiſted 
the ſame Time in different Perſons: Sometimes ute 
Lord Chancellor had a Vice-Chancellor, who e 
Keeper of the Seal. | Ce” 
The Keeper was created Per traditionem magni for 
but the Lord Chancellor by Patent; though now * - 
he has the Keeper's Office, he is created in like Manne 


by giving him the Seal. The Chancellor is likewil- 
Speaker of the Houſe of Lords. 2 
Though the Lord Chancellor be the ſole Jug? the 


4% 


liſh Hiſt. | 


* 


et in Matters of much Diff. 
the Cour of me Se the other Judges; ſo that 
* may be diſcharged by one who is not a pro- 
this Lawyer, as antiently it commonly was. He 
feſſed Aſlitgans, or Coadjutors, antiently called 
has (We 5 being in Holy Orders, now Maſters in 
2 che firſt whereof is the Maſter of the Rolls. 
Gerbe Maſter of the Rolls, is a Patent Officer for Life ; 


1 and of the Records of the Chancery. 
als _ 9 the Lord Chancellor or Keeper, he 
gong Judge in the Court of Chancery, and is called 
25 Edward Coke, his Aſſiſtant. 
VI, other Times he hears Cauſes in the Rolls Cha- 
At 1 makes Orders and Decrees. He likewiſe has 
2 Aſſiſtance of the other Maſters in Chancery; but all 


He has alſo his Writ of Summons to Parliament, and 
fits next to { 
ck. He has the Keeping of the Parlia- 

2 . the Rolls Houſe . his Habitation; 
1945 the Cuſtody of all Charters, Patents, Commiſ- 
ln Deeds, Recognizances, which being made of 


Clerk of the Rolls. 5 5 

* NN are ey ſix Clerks in Chancery, the Exa- 
miners, three Clerks of the Petty-Bag, and the fix 
Clerks of the Rolls Chapel, where the Rolls are kept. 

The Maſters of Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the 
Barriſters of the common Law, and fit in Chancery, or at 
the Rolls, as Aſſiſtants to the Lord Chancellor, and Ma- 
ſter of the Rolls. HOW al 7s 
To them is alſo committed interlocutory Reports, 
ſtating of Accompts, taxing Coſts, &c. and ſometimes 
y Way of Reference, they are empower'd to make a 
final Determination of Cauſes. | 


fit in the Houſe of Lords, tho' they have neither Writs 


nor Patents to empower them, but as Aſſiſtants to the 


Lord Chancellor, and Maſter of the Rolls. They had 
antiently the Care of inſpecting all Writs of Summons, 
which 1s now perform*d by the Clerk of the Petty-Bag. 
When any Meſſage is ſent from the Lords to the Com- 
mons, it is carried by the Maſters of Chancery. Before 


acknowledged, | | 


Beſides theſe, who may be called Maſters of Chancery 
ordinary (being twelve in Number, whereof the Maſter 


of Chancery extraordinary, appointed to act in the ſeve- 


from London, by taking Affidavits, Recognizances, c. 
for the Eaſe of the Suitors of the Court. £0 FEES: 
For the Equity Part of the Court of Chancery are 
ſix Clerks, who have each under him about fifteen more, 


in the Nature of Attorneys of the Court; two chief 
Examiners, for examining Witneſſes, who have each five 

or {ix Clerks a- piece; one principal Regiſter, who has 
four or five Deputies; Clerk of the Crown, who makes 


out Writs, Commiſſions, c. Warden of the Fleet; Ser- 
ant at Arms, who bears the Mace before the Chan- 
cellor, and the Uſher and Crier of the Court. | 
he Six Clerks are Officers of great Account, next 
in Degree below the 12 Maſters, whoſe Buſineſs is to en- 
roll Commiſſions, Pardons, Patents, Warrants, Oc. 
Which pals the great Seal. They were antiently Cleric, 
nd forfeited their Places if they married : They are alſo 
Cop for Parties in Suits depending in the Court of 
ery, | 
7 Under them were formerly ſixty Clerks, who with the 
nder-Clerks did the Buſineſs of the Office ; which 
DO was afterwards increaſed to ninety. At preient 
00 _— is indefinite; an Order having been made, 
I Ong them to their antient Number of ſixty ; by 
9 8 P the Vacancies that may happen by Death, 
5 Ul they are fallen to that Standard. „ 
* i Examiners are two Officers, whoſe Buſineſs is to 
"ne on Oath, the Witneſſes produced on both Sides, 


"pon. ſuch Interrogatories, as the Parties to the Suit do 
dit for the Purpoſe. | 
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ho has the Cuſtody of the Rolls and Patents, which 
0 


Hearings before him are appealable to the Lord 


the Lord Chief Juſtice of England, on the 


by the Subject requir d. 
Rolls of Parchment, gave Riſe to the Name. Antiently 


Times of Sealing. 


They have, Time out of Mind, had the Honour to 


them Affidavits are made, and Deeds and Recognizances 


of the Rolls is reputed the Chief) there are alſo Maſters 
ral Counties of England, beyond ten Miles Diſtance 


Clerk of the Crown, is an Officer, who by him- 


* 


— 
ſelf, or Deputy, is continually to attend the Lord Chan- 
cellor or Lord Keeper, for ſpecial Matters of State, by 
Commiſſion, or the like, either immediately from his 
Majeſty, or by Order of his Council, as well ordinary as 
extraordinary. All general Pardons, upon Grant of 
them at the King's Coronation, or in Parliament; the 


_ Writs of Parliament, with the Names of the Knights, 


Citizens, and Burgeſſes, are alſo returned into his Office; 
beſides which he has the making of ſpecial Pardons, and 
mn of Executions upon Bonds of Statute-ſtaple for- 
cited, Hey | | „ 
To the Common Law Part, in Chancery, belongs the 
twenty- four Curſitors, and their Clerks, who make out 
original Writs; Clerks of the Petty- Bag; Clerks of the 
Hanaper; Comptroller of the Hanaper; Clerk of Ap- 
peals; Clerk of the Faculties; Sealer; Chafe- Wax; 
Clerks of the Patents, of Preſentations, Diſmiſſions, 
Licenſes to alienate, Enrollments, Protections; Sub- 
pæna's, Affidavits, Cc. | | . 
The Curfitors, alſo called Clerks of the Courſe, are 
twenty-four in Number ; making a Corporation of them- 
ſelves. To each of them are allotted ſeveral Shires; in 
which Shires they make out ſuch original Writs, as are 
Clerk of the Hanaper, is an Officer, whoſe Buſineſs is 
to receive all Money due to the King for the Seals of 
Charters, Patents, Commiſſions, and Writs : As alſo 
Fees due to the Officers for enrolling and examining the 
ſame. He is obliged to attend on the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Keeper, daily in Term-Time, and at all 
Comptroller of the Hanaper, is an Officer attending the 
Lord Chancellor daily in Term and Seal Time. He is 
to take all Things ſealed from the Clerk of the Hanaper, 


incloſed in Bags of Leather, and to note the juſt Num- 
ber and Effect thereof; to enter them in a Book, with 


all the Duties belonging to the King and other Officers 
for the fame, and ſo charge the Clerk of the Hanaper 
with them. ö „„ 
The Proceedings of the Court of Chancery, are either 
Ordinary, like the other Courts, according to the Laws, 


Statutes, and Cuſtoms of the Nation, by granting out 


Writs, remedial or mandatory, Writs of Grace, Ge. 


or Extraordinary, according to Equity and Conſcience, 


by Bills, Anſwers, and Decrees, to examine Frauds, 
Combinations, Truths, ſecret Uſes, Sc. to ſoften the 


Severity of the common Law, and reſcue Men from 


Oppreſſion; to relieve them againſt Cheats, unforty- 
nate Accidents, Breaches of Truſt, &c. | 

Bill in Chancery, is a Declaration in Writing, expreſ- 
ſing a Wrong or Grievance which the Complainant 
has ſuffered by the Party complained of; or elſe ſome 
Offence committed by him againſt ſome Law or Statute 
of the Realm. This Bill is addreſſed to the Lord 
Chancellor; and contains the Fact complain'd of, the 
Damages ſuſtained, and the Petition of Proceſs againſt 
the Defendant for Redreſs. 5 e 
The Defendant puts an Anſwer to this Bill, wherein 
he muſt endeavour to refute Article by Article, all the 
Points of Accuſations, exhibited againſt him by the 
Plaintiff in his Bill. , FE SO, 

Decrees in Chancery, are the Determinations or Sen- 
tences of the Lord Chancellor, upon full hearing and 
weighing the Merit of the Cauſe. | 
Acts of the Court of Chancery, are iſſued Writs or 
Summons's for Parliaments, and Convocation, Edicts, 
Proclamations, Charters, Protections, Patents, ſafe Con- 
ducts, Writs of Moderata Miſericordia. 2 

Here alſo, are ſealed and enrolled Letters Patent, 
Treaties, and Leagues, Deeds, Writs, Commiſſions, &c. 

A Proclamation, is an Inſtrument diſpatched by the 
King, with the Advice of his Privy-Council, whereby 
the People are advertiſed of ſomething which his Ma- 
jeſty thinks fit for them to know; and whereby they are 
ſometimes required to do certain Things. | 

Proclamations nave the Force of Laws, but then they 
are ſuppoſed to be conſiſtent with the Laws already in 
being ; otherwiſe they are ſuperſeded, e 

A Charter in Chancery, is an Inſtrument or written 
Evidence, under the Great Seal of England, whereby the 
King makes a Grant to a Perſon or Community. 
One of the moſt celebrated Charters in the World, 
* e | | and 
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and the greateſt in Eigland, of which the Engliſh Nation 
has always been very jealous, ever ſince it was firſt 
granted to them, is that called Magna Charta. 

Maca CnarrTa, is the Great Charter of Liberties, 
granted in the ninth Year of Henry III. and confirmed 
by Edward I. F: 1 

Magna Charta, may be ſaid to derive its Origin from 
Edward the Confeſſor, who granted divers Liberties and 
Privileges both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical by Charter ; the 

| fame with ſome others were alſo granted and confirmed 
by King Henry I. by a celebrated great Charter now loſt. 
And his Succeſſors King Stephen, King Henry II. and 


King Jobn confirmed, or re- enacted the fame ; but that 


laſt Prince violating his Charter, the Barons took up 
Arms, and his Reign ended in Blood. Henry III. who 
ſucceeded him, after having procured an Inquiſition to 
be made by twelve Men in each County what the Li- 
berties of England were in the Time of King Henry I. 
granted a new Charter, being the preſent Magna Charta , 
which he ſeveral Times confirmed, and as often broke 
again: Till in the 37th Year of his Reign, he came to 
Ieſtminſter-Hall, where in the Preſence of the Nobility 


and Biſhops, with lighted Candles in their Hands, 


Magna Charta was read, the King all the while laying 
his Hand on his Breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly ſwearing 
faithfully and inviolably to obſerve all Things therein 


contained, as he was a Man, a Chriſtian, a Soldier, and 


2 King. Then the Biſhops extinguiſhed their Candles, 
_ throwing them on the Ground, crying, Thus let him be 
. extinguiſhed and ſtink in Hell who violates this Charter. 
Magna Charta, is the Baſis of the Engliſh Laws and 
| Liberties: It was thought to be ſo beneficial to the 
Subject, and a Law of ſo great Equity in Compariſon of 
thoſe which were formerly in uſe, that King Henry for 
the granting it had the fifteenth Penny of all the move- 
able Goods both temporal and fpiritual. Sir Edward 


| Coke obſerves, Magna Charta has been above thirty 


Times confirmed. N 


Note, That the Reaſon of its being termed magna or 
Great, is either becauſe of the Excellency of the Laws 
and Liberties therein contained, or becauſe there was 


another Charter, called Charta de foreſta, eſtabliſhed 


with it, which was the leſſer of the two; or becauſe it 
contained more than any other Charters, or in regard 


of the Wars and Troubles in the obtaining of it; or 
of the great and remarkable Solemnity in the de- 
nouncing Excommunications againſt the Infringers 
of it. 7 DE Rs | 
Patents, or Letters Patent, are the King's Letters, 
ſealed with the Great Seal ; ſerving to convey the Title 
or Property of ſome Grant, Favour, Privilege of a 
new Eſtabliſhment, or the like. They have their Name 


becauſe delivered open, ut pateant omnibus, by way of 


Contradiſtinction 


from Letters de Cachet, which are 
ſealed. ; wp 


Court of EXCHEQUER. 


tried all Cauſes relating to the King's Treaſury or Re- 
venue; as touching Accounts, Diſburſements, Cuſtoms, 
Fines, &c. 5 $ e 

It conſiſts of ſeven Judges, viz. the Lord Treaſurer, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief Baron, 
and three other Barons of the Exchequer, with one Curſi- 
tor Baron. ropes | TD 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, is an Officer ſup- 
poſed by ſome to have been created for qualifying Ex- 


tremities in the Exchequer, He ſometimes ſets in that 


Court and the Exchequer-Chamber, and with the reſt 
of the Court orders Things to the King's beſt Benefit. 
He is always in Commiſſion with the Lord Treaſurer, 
for letting Lands accruing to the Crown by Diſſolution 
of Abbies, and otherwiſe : He has Power with others to 
compound for Forfeitures on penal Statutes, Bonds, and 
Recognizances entered into by the King. He has a 
great Authority in managing the Royal Revenue, and in 
Matters of Firſt-Fruts, SE 7 
The Barons of the Exchequer are Judges, to whom 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice is committed in Cauſes be- 
tween the King and his Subjects, touching Matters be- 
longing to the Exchequer, and the King's Revenue. 


and Barons. 


other Judges, who, though no Peers of the 


The King's Remembrancer enters 


They are called Barons, becauſe Barons «« 
R employ' d in that Office. of the Realm 

heir Office is alfo to look to the A | 
King ; to which End they have Aude mile 0 
as well as to decide Cauſes relating to the en 


brought by any Means into the Exchequer. So that of 


ns learned in 


late they have been conſtantly Perſo 


Law ; whereas formerly they were Majores & 4; the 
in regno, five de clero efſent five de fey? 15 : log 


Chief Baron is the principal Judge of the C 
The Court of Exchequer is divided into why the 
of Law, the other of Equity. „ 
All judicial Proceedings, according to Law, are ſti 
coram Baronibus only; but the Court of Equity held p 
the Exchequer-Chamber, is coram Theſaurario, C4 : 
lario & Baronibus, before the Treaſu rer, — 

5 


. For a long Time after the Conqueſt, ther 
Excbequer both ſpiritual and a 3 of = 
Realm, but of later Times there have ſate in their Place 
retain the original Denomination. | Wag 25 
The common Opinion of Eugliſb Hiſtorians js that 
this Court was erected by William the Conqueror, ſoon 
after his having obtained the Kingdom; and that it took 
its Form from the Eſchequier or Scaccarium, eftabliſhel 


in Normandy long before that Time. In effect, the tuo 


Exchequers have this in common, that the Normgy Wat 


the ſupreme Court of that Dutchy, or a general Afize 


whereat all the great Lords attended, to judge finally of 
all Concerns of the greateſt Importance, and was amby. 
latory : And that the Engliſb Exchequer was a Court of 
the higheſt Juriſdiction, that the Acts thereof were nor 

to be examined by any of the ordinary Courts; that it 
was the Repoſitory of the Records of all the other Cour, 
and that it was to be held in the King's Court, and he. 


fore him; and that it was concerned in the Prerogative 


as well as the Revenue of the Crown. | 
The immediate Profits of the Crown, as of Franchiſes, 
Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, Debts, Duties, Ac- 
counts, Goods, Chattels, all Difburſements, Seizures, 
and Fines impoſed on the Subjects, &c. are within the 
Juriſdiction of the Exchequer. And the King's Attor- 
ney may exhibit Bills for any Matter concerning the 
King in Inheritance or Profits; ſo alfo may any Perſon 
who finds himſelf aggrieved in any Cauſe proſecuted 
againſt him, on behalf of the King, or any Patent by 
Grant of the King, exhibit his Bill againſt the King's 
Attorney, to be relieved by Equity in this Court. 
To this Court belong two Officers, the King's R. 
membrancer Office, and that of the Lord Treaſurer's 


 Remembrancer , whoſe Buſineſs is to put the Lord Tres 


ſurer and Juſtices of the Court in Remembrance of ſuch 


Things as are to be called upon, and dealt in for the 
King's Benefit. PE | 


into his Office, al 
Recognizances taken before the Barons, for any of tht 


3 . r King's Debts, for Appearance, or for obſerving Orden, 
The Court of ExcHEGUuER, 1s a Court wherein are 


and makes out Proceſſes againſt the Collectors of Cu. 
ſtoms, Subſidies, and Fifteenths, for their Accounts. 
All Informations upon penal Statutes, are entered n 
this Office, and there all Matters upon Engliſh Bills, u 
the Exchequer- Chamber remain. — He makes the Bils 


of Compoſition upon penal Laws, takes the Statement 


of Debts, has delivered into his Office all manner of In- 
dentures, Fines, and other Evidences whatſoever, that 
concern the aſſuring of any Lands to the Crown: He 
every Year, in craſtino animarum, reads in oper Cour 


the Statute for Election of Sheriffs, and gives them their 


Oath; and reads the Oath of all the Officers of the 
Exchequer when they are admitted. 

The Lord Treaſurer's Remembrancer, is charged to 
make Proceſſes againſt all Sheriffs, Echeators, Receivers 
and Bailiffs, for their Accounts: Proceſs of Feri ſacis, 
&c. Extent for any Debts due to the King, either in the 
Pipe or with the Auditors, and Proceſs for all ſuch Re- 
venues as are due to the King, by reaſon of his Tenurs. 
He alſo makes Record, whereby it appears Whether 


Sheriffs, or other Accomptants, pay their Proffers due dt 


Eaſter and Michaelmas, He makes another 9 f 
whether Sheriffs or other Accomptants keep their ay 


of Prefixion : All Eſtates or Fines, Iſſues, and —_— 


ts. ſet in any of the Courts of Weſtminſter, or at the 

en 

Alles or Seſſions, 
him delivered to 


m_ . pl 3 Remembrancer,- called of the Firf- 


| all Compoſitions and Bonds for Firſt- 
Fr F 1 and ms Proceſs againſt ſuch as 
do not pay the ame. | led alſo the Receipt of the 
Lower Exchequer, called alſo the Receipt of th 
The er, is the Place wherein the King's Revenue is 
LM and diſburſed. The principal Officers whereof 
m— Lord Treaſurer, a Secretary of the Treaſury, a 
2 "Nor of the Exchequer, two Chamberlains of the 
Go” , an Auditor of the Receipts of the Exchequer, 
Helen, a Clerk of the Pells, an Uſher of the Re- 
ork aT cutter, Sc. : 
The | ; 
| . t Officer of the Crown; under whoſe 
25 w__ Government is all the King's Revenue kept 
oy Exchequer. He receives the Office by Delivery 
of white Staff to him from the King, and holds it du- 
je he King's Pleaſure z antiently he received it by De- 
ivery of the Golden Keys of the Treaſury, He has the 
Check of all the Officers, any way employed in col- 
lecting Impolts, 
a es and Searchers of Places in all the Ports of 
2 and the Nomination of the Eſcheators in every 
9 or others in Commiſſion with him, letteth 
Leaſes of all the Crown Lands, gives Warrants to certain 
Perſons of Quality to have their Wine Cuſtom- free, &c. 
The antient Sale N 
been $0001. The Office of Lord Treaſurer is now in 
Commiſſion. „„ | | 
The two Chamberlains keep. a Controulment of the 
Pells, of the Precepts and Exitus, and have certain Keys 
of the Treaſury and Records ; they alſo keep the Keys 
of that Treaſury, where the Leagues of the King's Prede- 


the Clerk of the Eſtreats, to write 


ceſſors and divers antient Books, as Domeſday- Book, and 


the Black Book of the Exchequer remain. | 


Nets, That Domeſday or Domeſ-day-Book, Liber judicia- 


riis vel ſenſualis Angliæ, che judicial Book, or Book 


made in the Time of Villiam the Conqueror, upon a 
Survey or Inquiſition of ſeveral Counties, Hundreds, 
Tithings, Cc. Its Name is formed from the Saxon 
Dom, Doom, Judgment, Sentence, and Day, which 
has the ſame Force; ſo that Domeſday is no more than 
| a Reduplicative, importing Judgment. The Drift or 
Deſign of the Book 1s to ſerve as a Regiſter, by which 
Sentence may be given in the Tenures of Eſtates; 
and from which that noted Queſtion, whether Lands 
by antient Demeſne or not, is ſtill decided; its Con- 
Tents are ſummed up in the following Verſes : 


Quid deberet fiſco, que quanta tributa, 
 Nomine quid cenſus, que vefigalia quantum 
Quiſque tenetur feodali ſolvere jure, 
ui ſunt exempti, vel quos angaria damnat, 
Qui ſunt vel glebæ ſervi, vel conditionis, 
Luove manumiſſus patrono jure ligatur. 


egible, conſiſting of two Volumes, a greater and a 
©; the greater comprehending all the Counties of 
England, except Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſt- 


dere never ſurveyed ; and except Eſſex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, which are een; in 15 leſſer Volume, 
Which concludes with theſe 
onogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatio 
Regis Wilbelmi, 
tres comitatus, 


ne Domini, vigeſimo vero 
Jalta eſt deſcriptio non ſolum per hos 
Ys ſed etiam alios. It is called Liber 
of Pie by reaſon a juſt and accurate Deſcription 
F e whole Kingdom is contained therein ; with the 
ue of the ſeveral Inheritances, &c. It was begun 


ve Juſtices aſſigned for that Purpoſe in each 


ounty, in the Year 1081, and finiſhed in 1086. 
calls it G 
k 


lan 's Tar. Bo) ulielmi n Cenſualium, King Wil 
Antiently there were many Dome-Books in England, 


LAW, 


are certified into his Office, and are 


Lord Treaſurer, called alſo High-Treaſurer, is 


Cuſtoms, Tributes, or other Revenues 
He has the Gift of all the Cuſtomers, 


Salary was 383 J. but of late is faid to have 


of the Survey of England, is a moſt antient Record 


This Book is ſtill remaining in the Exchequer fair and 


moreland, Durham, and Part of Lancaſhire ; which 


Words: Anno milleſſmo 


We are told by Ingulpbus, that King Alfred made a 
like Regiſter with that of William the Conqueror, It 
| was begun upon that Prinze's dividing his Kingdom 
into Counties, Hundreds, Tithings, Sc. when an In- 
quiſition being taken of the ſeveral Diſtricts, it was di- 
geſted into a Regiſter, called Domboc, d. the 
Judgment-Book, and repoſited in the Church of Win- 
_ cheſter , whence it is alſo called the Winchefter Book, 
and Rotulus Winton. And upon the Model of this 
Domboc it is, that the Doom-Day of the Conqueror 
was formed. + | . 
That of King Alfred referred to the Time of King 
Ethelred. And that of the Congueror to the Time of 
Edward the Confeſſor: The Entries being thus made, 
C. Tenet Rex Gulielmus in Dominico, & valet ibi duca- 
| te, &c. T. R. E. valebat, q. d. it was worth fo 
much Tempore Regis Edwardj, in the Time of King 
Edward. oh | 1 f | 
There is a third Domboc, or Dooms-Day Bagk, in 
Quarto, differing from the other in Folio, father 
in Form, than Matter. It was made by Order of 
the ſame Conqueror; and ſeems to be the moſt an- 


tient of the W | | 
A fourth Book there is in the Exchequer, called 
| Dooms-Day Book; which tho' a very large Volume, is 
only an Abridgment of the other two. It has Abun- 
dance of Pictures, and Gilt-Letters at the Beginning, 

which refer to the Time of Edward the Confeſſor. 
The Black Book of the Exchequer, is ſaid to have 
been compoſed in 1175, by Gervais of Tilbury, Ne- 
phew of King Henry II. and divided into ſeveral Chap- 
ters. Herein is contained a Deſcription of the Courts 
of England, as it then ſtood, its Officers, their Ranks, 
Privileges, Wages, Perquiſites, Power, and Juriſ- 
diction : The Revenues of the Crown, both in Money, 
Grain, and Cattle, — Here we find that for one Shil- 
ling, as much Bread might be bought, as would ſerve 
a hundred Men a whole Day; that the Price of a fat 
Bullock was only twelve Shillings, and a Sheep four. 


Auditors of the Exchequer, are Officers who take the 
Accounts of thoſe who collect the Revenue, Taxes, c. 
raiſed by Parliament; as alſo of the Sheriffs, Echeators, 
Collectors, Tenants, and Cuſtomers, and ſet them 
down and perfect them. "A „„ LN 

Auditors of Preſt, or Impreſt, are Officers in the Ex- 
chequer, who take and make up the great Accounts of 
Ireland, Berwick, the Mint, Cuſtoms, Wardrobe, firſt 
Fruits, naval and military Expences, and of all Moneys 
impreſſed to any Man for the King's Service. 

Auditor of the Receipts, is an Officer of the Exchequer, 
who files the Tellers Bills, and makes an Entry of them, 
and gives the Lord Treaſurer a Certificate of the Money 
received the Week before, who preſents the Eſtimate or 
Ballance to the King. He makes Debentures to every 


Teller, before they receive any Money, and takes their 


Accounts. He keeps the Black Book of Receipts, and 


the Treaſurer's Key of the Treaſury ; and ſees every 


Teller's Money locked up in the new Treaſury, _ 
There are four Tellers of the Exchequer, whoſe Buſi- 


neſs is to receive all Montes due to the Crown, and 
thereupon to throw down a Bill through a Pipe in the 


Tally-Court, where it is received by the Auditor's 
Clerks, who attend there to write tke Words of the 
ſaid Bill upon a Tally, and then deliver it to be enter'd 
by the Clerk of the Pells, or his Clerk. The Tally is 
then ſplit or - cleft by the two Deputy Chamberlains, 
who have their Seals, and whilſt the Senior Deputy reads 
the one Part, the Junior examines the other Part with 
the other two Clerks. S 


Note, That Authors are divided as to the Origin of this 
Court of Exchequer ; Du Cange is-of Opinion, it came 
from a chequer-wrought Carpet, covering the great 
Table in that Court; or from the Pavement of the 

Court, which was chequer-wiſe: Others from the 
Accomptants in this Office uſing Chequers or Cheſs- 
Boards in their Computations. Nicod, from the 
Court being compoſed of Perſons of different Quali- 
ties, as the Pieces or Partitions in a Cheſs-Board: 
Others, by Reaſon People pleaded here, ranged as it 
were in Battle array, as they do at Cheſs. Menage, 

after Pithoy, &c. derives the Word from the Ger- 


man 
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man Schicken, to ſend; by Reaſon this Court ſucceed- 
ed thoſe Commiſſioners, called in antient Titles, 
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Miſi Dominici. Skinner, &c. derive it from Schatz, 
which ſignifies Treaſure; whence Pohdore Virgil alſo 
writes it Scattarium, inſtead of Scaccarium. Laſtly, 
Somner derives it from Schakcen, to raviſh ; which, 

according to him, is the Character of the Treaſury. 


Courr or KING's BENCH. 


Kixd's Brxcn, Bancus Regius, is a Court or Judg- 
ment-Seat, ſo called, in Regard the King is ſuppoſed 


to fit in Perſon as Judge of the Court, and may do ſo 


whenever he pleaſes; for which Reaſon, all Writs and 
other Proceſſes in this Court, are made returnable coram 
nobis, i. e. before the King himſelf; and not coram 


juſticiariis noſtris, as in the Form in the Common Pleas. 


The Judges of this Court, are the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
and three other puiſne Juſtices. _ 1 55 

The Chief Juſtice is conſtituted by Writ, and is to 
hold quamdiu ſe bene geſſerit, and ſo cannot be diſplaced 


without ſome great Miſdemeanor; though formerly the 


Chief Juſtice, and other inferior Judges, were made only 
durante bene placito, and accordingly were turn'd out at 
the King's Pleaſure. . N 


The Salary of the Lord Chief Juſtice, uſed to be but 
1500 J. per Annum. but it is now 5001. per Term. He 


preſides under his Majeſty in this Court, but when the 
Court divides, in giving Judgment upon any ſpecial Ar- 


gument, he hath but one Voice; fo that if the Opinion 


of the Court ſhould be equally divided, the Matter muſt 


reſt till one of the Judges ſhall ſee juſt Reaſon to alter 
his Opinion. He is to attend the Lords in Parhament, 


though he has no Vote, unleſs he be a Peer himſelf, 
but is to give his Opinion and Advice to the Houſe by 
Virtue of a Writ of Aſſiſtance ; and is frequently, there- 

fore, conſulted by them, both in making and repealing. 
Laws, and in altering or explaining them. He makes a 


Return of all Writs of Error in Parliament, directed 


to this Court, and with his own Hand delivers the Writ 


of Error, and a Tranſcript of the Proceedings in the 
Cauſe into the Houſe of Lords. 
The three puiſne or inferior Judges of this Court, 
go the Circuits, and are in Commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer at the Old- Bailey. Their Salary is 375 J. per 
Term, to which they, as well as the Chief Juſtice, are 
entitled, though they happen not to ſit one Day in Court 
in the Term, unleſs they give their Aſſent fo ſlightly, as 


on a ſcire facias, to be charged with Negligence : Theſe 


alſo hold by guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. 


There are ſeveral Officers belonging to this Court, as 


two chief Clerks or Prothonotaries, who are ſuppoſed to 
enter all the Pleadings and Judgments between Party 
and Party ; although this is done by an Entring-Clerk 
under them; and all Writs of Latitat, Non Omittas, 
Bills of Middleſex, Habeas Corpus, &c. are ſubſcribed 
with the Names of theſe chiet Clerks. 


The Sccondary acts as Maſter of the Office on the 
Pleas Side, and is the chief Clerk's Deputy; his Buſi- 


nels is to examine any Perſon, who is to be ſworn an 
entring Clerk, or Attorney at large, whether he be duly 


qualified, and to preſent him to the Chief Juſtice. 
He alſo ſigns all Judgments, and gives Coſts upon 


them; and the Court upon any Motion, in Relation 
to the irregular Practice of any Clerk or Attorney, ge- 


nerally refers the Examination thereof to him. He alfo 


takes all Affidavits in Court (unleſs on the Crown- 
ſide) and the Acknowledgment of all Deeds in Court. 


The chief Clerk, or Prothonotary, has alſo a De- 


puty, who keeps the Stamp for ſigning all Writs and 


Proceſſes of this Court; and with him are kept the Re- 
membrances of all Records, whereby any Record may be 
ealily found, if the Term wherein it was enter'd be known, 


Sc. Likewiſe all common Writs return'd, Poſteas and 


Writs of Error, and common or ſpecial Bails, after they 
are accepted, are filed in his Office. | | 

The Office of the Cuſtos Brevium, is to file all ori- 

ginal and other Writs, whereon you proceed to Out- 


lawry : He examines and ſeals all Records of iſi prius, 
for Trials at the Aſſizes in ſeveral Counties, and hath ſe- 


veral Clerks under him for making up Records through- 
out England; but many Times the Plaintiff's Attorney, 


Sc. diſpatches this Bulinels, paying a Fee of 65, 64. 


of the Treaſury, 


for every Preſs of ſixty-ſix Lines. This OF 


all Warrants of Attorney, is Clerk of the Eoin 2 


The two Clerks of the Papers receive all f. 


Demurs, and other Pleadings, and make u pecial Plea 


Books thereof; which the Attorney for the by the Paper. 


commonly ſpeaks for, and afterwards gi 
Side of the Book for the Defendsne's Anon 
them again, to be entered within four Da 
ment to go by Default : They read in Cou 
J and Proceedings. | 
The Clerk. of the Declarations, is an 
Court, who files all Declarations after . — 
ſed in Parchment, and continues them on the Back - 
the Term you declare, till Iſſue is joined, Qs. To 
The Signer and Sealer of Bills, keeps a Book of En. 
try of the Names of the Plaintiffs and Defendants in 


Rule on the 
ney to brin 


rt Affidavits, 


all Bills of Middleſex, &c. and the Defendants therein 


enter their Appearance with him, in whoſe 
may be made for any Writ or 8 Search 
The Clerk of the Rules takes Notes of all Rules and 
Orders made in Court on the Plea-ſide, and afterwards 
draws them up, and enters them in a Book at large. f 
which he has 8 d. Fee, and for the Copy of 2 Ru 
4d. if in Term, and double out of Term; and he : 
the Clerk of the Papers, files all Affidavitz uſed 1 
Court, and makes Copies of them at 4 d. per Sheet 1 
ſo with him are given all Rules of Courſe, as on a Cp 
Corpus, Habeas Corpus, for Procedendo's, Poſtey! 
Writs of Inquiry, &c. 4 1 75 by 
The Clerk of the Bails and Poſtea's, files the Bal. 


Pieces, and marks the Poſtea's, &c. and he, or his De. 


puty attends in the King's Bench Office for that Pur. 
poſe. With this Officer you file all Affidavits of Service 
of Proceſs for common Bail, when the Defendant does 
not appear. | | 8 5 5 

The Clerk of the Errors allows all Writs of Error. and 
makes e whereupon and into what County 
you pleaſe. He likewiſe makes Tranſcripts of Re- 


cords, to be carried into the Exchequer-Chamber or the 
Houſe of Lords. N e 


The Clerk of the Docquets enters the Judgments, 
Iſſues, and Proceedings, and keeps Docquets of them, 
ſo that with him you may find if any Judgment be en- 
ter'd, &c. and he keeps a Book for entering Com- 
mitments and Surrenders, and another for general Iſues, 
The Filazers in this Court, which ought to be one 
for each County, make the Meſne Proceſs after the Ori- 
ginal, in ſuing to the Outlawry, and have the Bene- 
fit of all Copies thereof, and Entries made thereupon, 
There has of late been but one Perſon chiefly con- 
cern'd in this Office, who is Filazer and Exigenter for 
London and Middleſex ; and when you ſue by Original, 
Affidavit of your Debt is to be filed with him, and 


here you enter the Appearance, give Bail, Cc. 


The Marſhal of the King's Bench, has the Cuſtody of 
all Priſoners, who are ſued in Banco Regis, and by lim 
ſelf or Deputy, ought always to attend in Court tort 
ceive ſuch Priſoners as are committed. And every Pet 
ſon ſued here, is ſuppoſed by the Declaration to be 
his Cuſtody ; for till the Stat. 4. and 5. V. and M. i 
one were arreſted in the Country, and remain'd in Priſon 


there for Want of Bail, he was firſt to be removed i 


Habeas Corpus to the Cuſtody of the Marſhal, befor 
the Plaintiff could declare againſt him. | 
The Cryer of the Court, makes Proclamations af 
ſummoning and adjourning the Court, calls Nonſuis 
and ſwears Jurymen, Witneſſes, &c. | fe 
For managing, conducting, and pleading Cauſes i 
the Court of King's Bench, are appointed Solliciton5 
Attorneys, and Counſellors at Law. | 
An Attorney is a Perſon appointed by another to do 
ſomething in his Stead, particularly to ſollicit and carl] 
on a Law-Suit. NE | 8 
Attorneys in common Law, are much the fame vin 
Procurators, Proctors, or Syndicks in the civil Lau. 
Attorneys are properly thoſe who ſue out Writs © 
Proceſſes, or commence, carry on, and defend Atv 
or other Proceedings, in the Name of other Perions 
in any of the Courts of common Law. They are wo 
guiſhed from Sollicitors, who do the like Bufines ! 


Courts of Equity ; as the Chancery, Edi cg 


aintiff moſt 
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* nber- Court of the Dutchy, Oc. 
Exchequer, 32228 to act, either as the one or 
without having ſerved a Clerkſhip of five 
rovided in that Caſe, and 


heing "nrolled. Judges of the ſaid Courts of Law to 
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1 1. en of Equity the Capacity of the Sollicitors. 
0 
2 Geo. 1 loſe of Authority in Court, had it in their 
mn whether or no to ſuffer Men to appear, or ſue 
N than themſelves; as appears from Fitz. de 
by 9 v. in the Writ Dedimus poteſtatem de Atturnato 
nat. 85 here it appears that Men who were driven to 
| . the King's Writs, or Letters Patent, were obli- 


gol b „Parlament, that it ſhall be lawful to appoint 

3 without ſuch Circuition; as appears by ſeve- 
2 Statutes, 20 H. III. c. 10. —6 Ed. I. c. 8. &c. 

There is a great Diverſity of Writs in the Table of the 
Regiſter, wherein the King commands the Judges to ad- 
mit of Attorneys 3 whereby there aroſe ſo many unſkilful 
Alttorneys, and ſo many Miſchiefs thereby, that for re- 
raining them it was enacted, 4 Hen. IV. c. 18. that 
the Judges ſhould examine them, and diſplace the Igno- 
rant; and again 33 Hen. VI. c. 7. that there ſhould be 
4 certain Number of Attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk, 

Attorney is either General or Special, . _ ED 

| Attorney General is he who is appointed to manage the 
Affairs or Suit of a Community; or rather, who is ap- 


Community, or a particular Perſon. TOE | 
s Such is be Borne General of the King, who is the 


c. He is at the Head of managing all Law-Affairs of 
the Crown, cither in criminal Proſecutions, or otherwiſe; 
eſpecially in Matters of Treaſon, Sedition, Cc. In all 
Courts he pleads within the Bar; but when a Privy- 
Counſellor, he cannot plead in any Court, but on the 
King's Affairs, without obtaining a Privy Seal for fo 
doing, Se 15 DE ea 

* Attorney Special, is he who is employ'd in one or more 
Cauſes particularly ſpecified. 1 | N 


wiltul and corrupt Perjury, or common Barretry, ſhall 
| prattiſe as an Attorney, Sollicitor, or Agent,, in any 
{ Suit or Action brought in any Court of Law, upon 

Complaint before the Judge, where ſuch Suit ſhall be 


n, | tion in open Court, that ſuch Perſon has offended con- 
1- trary to this Act, the Judge may cauſe the Offender to 
or be tranſported to the Plantations for ſeven Years, by 
a, | Ways, and under ſuch Penalties as Felons. Stat. 12. 
ind Geo. I. c. 29, . | 


No 4ttorng, or Solicitor, ſhall maintain any Action 

W for Fees, at Law or in Equity, till one Month or more 
| after he ſhall have delivered to the Party charged there- 
vith, or left for him at his Dwelling Houſe, &c. a Bill 

of ſuch Fees, in a common legible Hand, and in the 
Englib Language (except Law Terms and Names of 
Writs) and in Words at length, the Times and Sums 
cXcepted, ſubſcribed with the proper Hands of ſuch 
Attorney or Sollicitor ; and on Application of the Party 
Chargeable by ſuch Bill to the Lord Chancellor, or to a 
de of any of the Courts, in which the Buſineſs, or the 
Srateſt Part, ſhall have been tranſacted, and Submiſſion 
re Pay the Sum, that on Taxation ſhall appear to be 


e a are to refer the Bill to the proper 
3 for it, and though no Action be commenced, 
c. And if 


—— the Attorney having due Notice, ſhall not 


* 1 the Officer may proceed to tax the 
be brought) 


and 
ſhall forthwith 


on Settlement of the Bill, the Party 


10 be a ful 
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| Diſcharge; and in Default, ſhall 
ment, or ſuch other Proceſs, as he 
Rall appear that the Attorney has been paid 

* a bo Bull, he ſhall forthwith refund the Over- 
: he Fd likewiſe liable to an Attachment : And the 
© ny 7 to award the Coſts of Taxation, 


int Attorneys for them. But it is ſince provi- 


pointed to conduct all the Suits in general, whether of 


fame as Procurator Cæſaris in the Roman Empire. To 
him come Warrants for making out Patents, Pardons, 


If any Ferſon who has been convicted of Forgery, or 


depending, if it appears to the ſaid Judge on Examina- 


without any Money being brought 


(pending which Reference no Action ſhall 
on, which al the whole Sum found juſtly due there- 


.- =o 
to be paid according to the Event thereof, viz. if the 
Bill taxed be leſs by a ſixth Part than the Bill delivered, 
the Attorney is to pay the Coſts of the Taxation; but 
if it ſhall not be leſs, the Court, Cc. ſhall charge the 


Attorney or Chent, in regard to the Reaſonableneſs or 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch Bills. 


Note, That Attorneys are ſometimes guilty of Barrairy 
and Champarty. A Barrator in Law is a common 
Mover, or Maintainer of Suits, Quarrels, or Parties, 
either in Court or elſewhere. —Barrators are puniſhed 
by -Fine and Impriſonment, bound to their good Be- 
haviour, Sc. and being of the Profeſſion of the Law, 
ſhall be diſabled to practiſe, 34 Edw. III. — An At- 
torney is in Danger of being convicted of Barratry, 
for maintaining another in a groundleſs Action, to 
the commencing whereof he was no way privy, &c. 
and a common Sollicitor who ſollicites Suits, is a com- 
mon Barrator, and may be indicted, By Statute no 

Perſon ſhall take upon him any Buſineſs in Suit, to 
have Part of the Land or Thing ſued for, which is 
called Champarty ; nor ſhall any one upon any Cove- 
nant give up his Right to another in ſuch Caſe, on 
pain that the Taken ſhall forfeit to the King ſo 
much of his Lands and Goods as amounts to the Va- 
lue of the Part of the purchaſed, Sc. for ſuch Main- 
tenance, Stat. 28. Edw. I. c. 11.— And Attorneys 
convicted of Champarty, ſhall ſuffer three Years Im- 
pPriſonment, and be fined at the King's Pleaſure, by 
33 Edi. I. If any Attorney undertakes or follows a 

_ Cauſe to be paid in groſs; when the Thing in Suit is 

_ recovered, if he prevail therein, this has been held 
Champarty. — Perſons as move Pleas and Suits as their 
own are Champarters, 


Counſellor at Law, in French called Avocat, is a Perſon 


learned in the Law, retained by the Client to plead his 


Cauſe in a Court of Judicature. This is a very noble 
Profeſſion ſeldom followed, but by Perſons of Birth and 
Merit. In France, all the chief Magiſtrates, as the 


Lord Chancellor, Pręſidents a mortier, &c. muſt have 


been received Avocats in ſome of the Parliaments of the 
Kingdom, and even pleaded at the Bar, before they 
can be promoted to any of thoſe eminent Poſts. _ 
Counſellors at Law, may alledge any Thing which is 
informed them by their Clients, if pertinent to the Mat- 
ter; and need not examine whether it be true or falſe ; 
for it is at the Peril of him who informs them : But after 
the Court hath delivered their Opinion of the Matter 
depending before them, the Council at the Bar ought not 
to urge any Thing further in that Cauſe. In France a 
Judge ſeldom ſuffers a Counſellor to plead uncovered ; 
but orders him, ſoon after he has begun to plead, to 
put on his Cap... I pain Lt 
The Fee of a Counſellor is honorarium quiddam, not 
mercenarium, as that of an Attorney or Sollicitor ; and 
it hath been therefore queſtioned, whether an Action of 
Debt does lie for his Fee, unleſs it be upon a ſpecial 
Retainer z though in my Opinion, and according to 
Reaſon and Juſtice, he ſhould be paid, according to the 
Ability of the Client who employs him; ſince on his 
Learning and Eloquence, depends almoſt the whole 


| Succeſs of the Cauſe. 


No Counſellor ſhall ſet his Hand to a frivolous Plea, 
&c. And as Counſellors have a ſpecial Privilege to 
practiſe the Law, they are puniſhable for Miſbehaviour 
by Attachment. ; ? 

The firſt Proceſs in the Court of King*s-Bench, and in 
almoſt all the other Courts of Judicature, is the Arreſt, 
which is a Reſtraint of a Man's Perſon, obliging him to 
be obedient to the Law, by Command of ſome Court 
or Office of Juſtice z therefore none ſhall be arreſted for 
Debt, Treſpaſs, c. in any civil Action, but by virtue 
of a Precept or Commandment, out of the Courts of 
Weſtminſter, or other Courts. * 

By Magna Charta no Perſon ſhall be arreſted or re- 
ſtrained of his Liberty, but either by Order of a Court 
of Record, by lawful Warrant, or the King's Writ. — 
And Writs expreſs Arreſt, by the Word Capias, to take 
hold of a Man; for an Officer muſt actually lay hold of 


a Perſon, beſides ſaying, He arreſts him, or it will be no 


lawful Arreſt. pg 
If a Bailiff arreſts a wrong Perſon, as one Man for 
4 K | AF another, 
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man Schicken, to ſend; by Reaſon this Court ſucceed- 
ed thoſe Commiſſioners, called in antient Titles, 
Miſi Dominici. Skinner, &c. derive it from Schatz, 
which ſignifies Treaſure; whence Polydore Virgil allo 
writes it Scattarium, inſtead of Scaccarium. Laſtly, 
Somner derives it from Schakcen, to raviſh ; which, 
according to him, is the Character of the Treaſury. 


Cou Rr or KING's BENCH. 


Kine's BE NCH, Bancus Regius, is a Court or Judg- 
ment-Seat, ſo called, in Regard the King is ſuppoſed 
to ſit in Perſon as Judge of the Court, and may do ſo 
whenever he pleaſes; for which Reaſon, all Writs and 
other Proceſſes in this Court, are made returnable coram 
nobis, i. e. before the King himſelf; and not coram 
juſticiariis noſtris, as in the Form in the Common Pleas. 
The Judges of this Court, are the Lord Chief Juſtice, 
and three other puiſne Juſtices. _ 525 

The Chief Juſtice is conſtituted by Writ, and is to 
hold quamdiu ſe bene geſſerit, and ſo cannot be diſplaced 
without ſome great Miſdemeanor; though formerly the 
Chief Juſtice, and other inferior Judges, were made only 
durante bene placito, and accordingly were turn'd out at 
the King's Pleaſure. _ | 35 
I he Salary of the Lord Chief Juſtice, uſed to be but 
1500 J. per Annum. but it is now 5007. per Term. He 
preſides under his Majeſty in this Court, but when the 
Court divides, in giving Judgment upon any ſpecial Ar- 
gument, he hath but one Voice ; fo that if the Opinion 
of the Court ſhould be equally divided, the Matter muſt 
| reſt till one of the Judges ſhall ſee juſt Reaſon to alter 
his Opinion. He is to attend the Lords in Parhament, 
though he has no Vote, unleſs he be a Peer himſelf, 


but is to give his Opinion and Advice to the Houſe by 
Virtue of a Writ of Aſſiſtance ; and is frequently, there- 


fore, conſulted by them, both in making aad repealing 
Laws, and in altering or explaining them. He makes a 
Return of all Writs of Error in Parliament, directed 
to this Court, and with his own Hand delivers the Writ 
of Error, and a Tranſcript of the Proceedings in the 
Cauſe into the Houſe of Lords. Ng pg 

The three puiſne or inferior Judges of this Court, 
go the Circuits, and are in Commiſſion of Oyer and 
Terminer at the Old-Bailey, Their Salary is 375 J. per 
Term, to which they, as well as the Chief Jultice, are 


entitled, though they happen not to ſit one Day in Court 


in the Term, unleſs they give their Aſſent ſo ſlightly, as 
on a ſcire facias, to be charged with Negligence : Theſe 
alſo hold by quamdiu ſe bene geſſerint. F 
There are ſeveral Officers belonging to this Court, as 
two chief Clerks or Prothonotaries, who are ſuppoſed to 
enter all the Pleadings and Judgments between Party 
and Party; although this is done by an Entring- Clerk 
under them; and all Writs of Latitat, Non Omittas, 


Bills of Middleſex, Habeas Corpus, &c. are ſubſcribed 


with the Names of theſe chief Clerks. 


The Sccondary acts as Maſter of the Office on the 
Pleas Side, and is the chief Clerk's Deputy; his Buſi- 
neſs is to examine any Perſon, who is to be ſworn an 


entring Clerk, or Attorney at large, whether he be duly 
qualified, and to preſent him to the Chief Juſtice. 
He alſo ſigns all Judgments, and gives Coſts upon 


them; and the Court upon any Motion, in Relation 


to the irregular Practice of any Clerk or Attorney, ge- 
nerally refers the Examination thereof to him. He alfo 
takes all Affidavits in Court (unleſs on the Crown- 
fide) and the Acknowledgment of all Deeds in Court. 
The chief Clerk, or Prothonotary, has alſo a De- 


puty, who keeps the Stamp for ſigning all Writs and 


Proceſſes of this Court; and with him are kept the Re- 


membrances of all Records, whereby any Record may be 


eaſily found, if the Term wherein it was enter'd be known, 
Sc. Likewiſe all common Writs return'd, Poſteas and 
Writs of Error, and common or ſpecial Bails, after they 
are accepted, are filed in his Office. e 


The Office of the Cuſtos Brevium, is to file all ori- 
ginal and other Writs, whereon you proceed to Out- 


lawry: He examines and ſeals all Records of nift prius, 
for Trials at the Aſſizes in ſeveral Counties, and hath ſe- 
veral Clerks under him for making up Records through- 
out England; but many Times the Plaintiff's Attorney, 
Sc. diſpatches this Buſineſs, paying a Fee of 65, 64. 
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| ſon ſued here, is ſuppoſed by the Declaration to be i 
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1 and Proceedings. 
| e Clerk. of the Declarations, is an | 
Court, who files all Declarations after 9 * 
ſed in Parchment, and continues them on the Back we 
the Term you declare, till Iſſue is joined, Gr. 
The Signer and Sealer of Bills, keeps a Book of En. 
try of the Names of the Plaintiffs and Defendants. ; 
all Bills of Middleſex, 8c. and the Defendants the,” 
enter their Appearance with him, in whoſe Office Sean 
may be made for any Writ or Appearance. 6 Is 
The Clerk of the Rules takes Notes of all Rules ang 
Orders made in Court on the Plea-ſide, and afterwards 
draws them up, and enters them in a Book at large, f 
which he has 8 d. Fee, and for the Copy of each Rule 
4d. if in Term, and double out of Term; and he 3 
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Court, and makes Copies of them at 4 d. per bn 
ſo with him are Sees all Rules of Cours, 7 
Corpus, Habeas Corpus, for Procedendo's, Poſtea 
Writs of Inquiry, Ge. 05 » 
The Clerk of the Bails and Poſtea's, files the Bull 
Pieces, and marks the Poſtea's, Sc. and he, or his De. 
puty attends in the King's Bench Office for that Pur- 
poſe. With this Officer you file all Affidavits of Service 


not appear. | | 5 
The Clerk of the Errors allows all Writs of Error, and 
makes . rage whereupon and into what Coun 
you pleaſe. He likewiſe makes Tranſcripts of Re- 
cords, to be carried into the Exchequer-Chamber or the 


The Clerk of the Docquets enters the Judgments, 
Iſſues, and Proceedings, and keeps Docquets of them, 
ſo that with him you may find if any Judgment be er- 
ter'd, Sc. and he keeps a Book for entering Com. 
mitments and Surrenders, and another for general Iſſues, 

The Filazers in this Court, which ought to be one 
for each County, make the Meſne Proceſs after the Ori 


fir of all Copies thereof, and Entries made thereupon. 
There has of late been but one Perſon chiefly con- 
cern'd in this Office, who is Filazer and Exigenter for 
London and Middleſex ; and when you ſue by Original, 
Affidavit of your Debt is to be filed with him, and 
here you enter the Appearance, give Bail, &c. 
The Marſhal of the King's Bench, has the Cuſtody of 
all Priſoners, who are ſued in Banco Regis, and by lin- 


ceive ſuch Priſoners as are committed. And every Pet 


his Cuſtody ; for till the Stat. 4. and 5. V. and M. i 
one were arreſted in the Country, and remain'd in Priſo 


Habeas Corpus to the Cuſtody of the Marſhal, befor 
the Plaintiff could declare againſt him. 

The Cryer of the Court, makes Proclamations 
ſummoning and adjourning the Court, calls Nonfultz 
and ſwears Jurymen, Witneſſes, Ec. 5 

For managing, conducting, and pleading Cauſes n 
the Court of King's Bench, are appointed Sollicitor 
Attorneys, and Counſellors at Law. | 

An Attorney is a Perſon appointed by another to do 
ſomething in his Stead, particularly to ſollicit and car 
on a Law-Suit. | | : 

Attorneys in common Law, are much the ſame wilt 
Procurators, Proctors, or Syndicks in the civil Lau. 
Attorneys are properly thoſe who ſue out Writ © 
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or other Proceedings, in the Name of other wm 
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nat. %; where it appears that Men who were driven to 
m_ he King's Writs, or Letters Patent, were obli- 
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pol py Ef ctament, that it ſhall be lawful to appoint 
n At cbs without ſuch Circuition ; as appears by ſeve- 
"1 Statutes, 20 H. III. c. 10.—6 Ed. I. k. 8. &c. 
There is a great Diverſity of Writs in the Table of the 
Regiſter, wherein the King commands the Judges to ad- 


mit of Atorngs 3 whereby there aroſe ſo many unſkiltul 


| and ſo many Miſchiefs thereby, thac for re- 
* it was 2 4 Hen. IV. c. 18. that 
the Judges ſhould examine them, and diſplace the Igno- 
rant ; and again 33 Hen. VI. c. 7. that there ſhould be 
2 certain Number of Attorneys in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Attorney is either General or Special. : | 

* Attorney General is he who is appointed to manage the 
Affairs or Suit of a Community; or rather, who is ap- 


pointed to conduct all the Suits in general, whether of 


Community, or a particular Perſon. „ 
; doch is a General of the King, who is the 


| fame as Procurator Cæſaris in the Roman Empire. To 


him come Warrants for making out Patents, Pardons, 
St. He is at the Head of managing all Law-Affairs of 
the Crown, either in criminal Proſecutions, or otherwiſe 
eſpecially in Matters of Treaſon, Sedition, &c. In all 
Courts he pleads within the Bar; but when a Privy- 
Counſellor, he cannot plead in any Court, but on the 


King's Affairs, without obtaining a Privy Seal for ſo 


Aung Special, is he who is employ'd in one or more 
Cauſes particularly ſpecified. 


We ; any Perſon who has been convicted of Forgery, or 
| viltul and corrupt Perjury, or common Barretry, ſhall 
practiſe as an Attorney, Sollicitor, or Agent, , in any 


Suit or Action brought in any Court of Law, upon 


| Complaint before the Judge, where ſuch Suit ſhall be 
depending, if it appears to the ſaid Judge on Examina- 
| tion in open Court, that ſuch Perſon has offended con- 

trary to this At, the Judge may cauſe the Offender to 


be tranſported to the Plantations for ſeven Years, b 
. and under ſuch Penalties as Felons. Stat. 12. 
60. I. c. 29. | | 2 85 
No 4torng, or Sollicitor, ſhall maintain any Action 
for Fees, at Law or in Equity, till one Month or more 


| after he ſhall have delivered to the Party charged there- 


vith, or left for him at his Dwelling Houſe, Fc. a Bill 
in a common legible Hand, and in the 


W. Language (except Law Terms and Names of 


nts) and in Words at length, the Times and Sums 


2 ſubſcribed with the proper Hands of ſuch 


ng or Sollicitor; and on Application of the Party 
Chargeable by ſuch Bill to the Lord Chancellor, or to a 
Judge of any of the Courts, in which the Buſineſs, or the 
greateſt Part, ſhall have been tranſacted, and Submiſſion 
150 the Sum, that on Taxation ſhall appear to be 
os the Judges, Sc. are to refer the Bill to the proper 
der to be taxed, without any Money being brought 


G. And if the d though no Action be commenced, 


Att ice, 1h 
mend the Taxart, orney having due Notice, . ſhall not 


A e gn n, the Officer may proceed to tax the 


di . | . 
| be brought) {pen ing which Reference no Action ſhall 


fall forth 8 Settlement of the Bill, the Party 


We a full Diſcharge; and in Default, ſhall 
n to an Attachment, or ſuch other Proceſs, as he 
Wy unto, Sc. 5 | 
if it ſhall appear that the Attorney has b i 

TY ey has been paid 

— 19 he ſhall forthwith refund the Over- 


teſpeftive wile liable to an Attachment: And the 


s are t ; 
Ver o award ONE of Taxation, 


L AV. 


the whole Sum found juſtly due there- 


„Vb dk 
to be paid according to the Event thereof, viz. if the 
Bill taxed be leſs by a ſixth Part than the Bill delivered, 
the Attorney is to pay the Coſts of the Taxation; but 
if it ſhall not be leſs, the Court, Cc. ſhall charge the 


Attorney or Client, in regard to the Reaſonableneſs or 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch Bills. 


Note, That Attorneys are ſometimes guilty of Barratry 
and Champarty. A Barrator in Law is a common 
Mover, or Maintainer of Suits, Quarrels, or Parties, 
either in Court or elſewhere. —Barrators are puniſhed 
by -Fine and Impriſonment, bound to their good Be- 
haviour, Sc. and being of the Profeſſion of the Law, 
ſhall be diſabled to practiſe, 34 Edw. III. An At- 
torney is in Danger of being convicted of Barratry, 
for maintaining another in a groundleſs Action, to 
the commencing whereof he was no way privy, &c. 
and a common Sollicitor who ſollicites Suits, is a com- 
mon Barrator, and may be indicted. By Statute no 
| Perſon ſhall take upon him any Buſineſs in Suit, to 
have Part of the Land or Thing ſued for, which is 
called Champarty ; nor ſhall any one upon any Cove- 
nant give up his Right to another in ſuch Caſe, on 
pain that the Taken ſhall forfeit to the King fo 
much of his Lands and Goods as amounts to the Va- 
lue of the Part of the purchaſed, c. for ſuch Main- 
tenance, Stat. 28. Edw.1. c. 11.— And Attorneys - 
convicted of Champarty, ſhall ſuffer three Years Im- 
priſonment, and be fined at the King's Pleaſure, by 
33 Edw. I. If any Attorney undertakes or follows a 

_ Cauſe to be paid in groſs; when the Thing in Suit is 
. recovered, if he prevail therein, this has been held 
 Champarty. — Perſons as move Pleas and Suits as their 

own are Champarters. WE. 7 


Counſellor at Law, in French called Avocat, is a Perſon 
learned in the Law, retained by the Client to plead his 
Cauſe in a Court of Judicature, This is a very noble 
Profeſſion ſeldom followed, but by Perſons of Birth and 
Merit. In France, all the chief Magiſtrates, as the 
Lord Chancellor, Pręſidents a mortier, &c. muſt have 
been received Avocats in ſome of the Parliaments of the 
Kingdom, and even pleaded at the Bar, before they 


can be promoted to any of thoſe eminent Poſts. 


_ Counſellors at Law, may alledge any Thing which is 
informed them by their Clients, if pertinent to the Mat- 
ter; and need not examine whether it be true or falſe ; 
for it is at the Peril of him who informs them : But after 


the Court hath delivered their Opinion of the Matter 


depending before them, the Council at the Bar ought not 
to urge any Thing further in that Cauſe. In France a 
Judge ſeldom ſuffers a Counſellor to plead uncovered 


Y but orders him, ſoon after he has begun to plead, to 


put on his Cap. 


The Fee of a Counſellor is honorarium quiddam, not 
mercenarium, as that of an Attorney or Sollicitor ; and 


it hath been therefore queſtioned, whether an Action of 


Debt does lie for his Fee, unleſs it be upon a ſpecial 
Retainer z though in my Opinion, and according to | 
Reaſon and Juſtice, he ſhould be paid, according to the 
Ability of the Client who employs him; ſince on his 
Learning and Eloquence, depends almoſt the whole 
Succeſs of the Cauſe. 5 PN 
No Counſellor ſhall ſet his Hand to a frivolous Plea, 
Sc. And as Counſellors have a ſpecial Privilege to 
practiſe the Law, they are puniſhable for Miſbehaviour 
by Attachment. „ 

The firſt Proceſs in the Court of King*s-Bench, and in 
almoſt all the other Courts of Judicature, is the Arreſt, 
which is a Reſtraint of a Man's Perſon, obliging him to 
be obedient to the Law, by Command of ſome Court 
or Office of Juſtice ; therefore none ſhall be arreſted for 
Debt, Treſpaſs, &c. in any civil Action, but by virtue 
of a Precept or Commandment, out of the Courts of 
Weſtminſter, or other Courts. ya 6 | 
By Magna Charta no Perſon ſhall be arreſted or re- 
ſtrained of his Liberty, but either by Order of a Court 
of Record, by lawful Warrant, or the King's Writ. — 
And Writs expreſs Arreſt, by the Word Capias, to take 
hold of a Man; for an Officer muſt actually lay hold of 


a Perſon, beſides ſaying, He arreſts him, or it will be no 


lawful Arreſt, 
If a Bailiff arreſts a wrong Perſon, as one Man for 
, | F another, 


3. 
14 
4 

14 
4 
"= 
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another, where there are ſeveral of che Name, Gc. it 
will be falſe Impriſonment; for which Damages ſhall 
be recovered: And ſo it is if he arreſts a Man without 
Warrant, or after the Return of the Writ be paſt. _ 
If Bailiffs demand more than their juſt Fees, when 
offered them, and detain a Perſon thereupon, it is falſe 
Impriſonment : Alſo when they take Fees not warrant- 


ed by Law, it is Extortion z which by the common 
Law is puniſhed by Fine, and Impriſonment, on Indict- 


ment and by Statute they ſhall render treble Value and 
Damages.—And by this laſt Statute, the Bailiff's Fee 


for an Arreſt is no more than 44. the Sheriff's 20 d. 


and the Gaoler is to take for a Commitment but 4 4. 


And Bailiffs can't legally take any Thing but what is al- 


low'd by the Statute, 23 Hen. VI. and ſubſequent Acts. 
Attorneys, &c. maliciouſly cauſing any Perſon to be 
arreſted, where there is no Cauſe of Suit, the Proſecutors 
ſhall ſuffer ſix Months Impriſonment, and before diſ- 
charged pay treble Damages: 8 Eliz. c. 2. — No At- 
torney ſhall procure blank Warrants from Sheriffs for 
Arreſt ; and a Defendant lawfully delivered from an Ar- 
reſt, ſhall not be arreſted again at the ſame Time, at the 
Suit of the ſame Plaintiff: Attorneys offending therein 
ſhall be expunged out of the Roll, and otherwiſe pu- 
niſhed. Ord. cur. Mich. 15 Car. Il, | 
No Bailiff, or other Officer, ſhall carry any Perſon 
under Arreſt to any Tavern, Ale-houſe, &c. or private 


_ Houſe, without his Conſent, ſo as to charge him with 


any Wine, Beer, Ale, or other Liquor, but what he 
ſhall freely call for. 5 | | 


By the Statute 12 Geo. I. c. 29. for Prevention of 


vexatious Arreſts, if the Debt or Cauſe of Action be un- 
der 101. on any Writ or Proceſs iſſuing out of a ſupe- 
' rior Court, or do not amount to 405. on Proceſs out of 


an inferior Court, the Defendant ſhall not be arreſted, 


but be ſerved perſonally with a Copy of the Proceſs ; 
and if he does not appear at the Return thereof, or 
within four Days after, the Plaintiff, on Affidavit made 
of ſuch Service, which is to be filed in the proper Court 


gratis, may enter a common Appearance for the De- 
fendant, or file common Bail, and proceed as if the De- 
fendant had entered it.— And where the Bailiff's Cauſe 
of Action is 107. or upwards, or 40 5. in an inferior 
Court, Affidavit is to be made and filed of ſuch Cauſe 
of Action, before ſome Judge or Commiſſioner of the 


Court, out of which the Writ iſſues, or before the Of- 
ficer iſſuing it, for which 15. only beſides Stamps ſhall 


be paid; and the Sum mentioned in the Afﬀidavit ſhall 


be indorſed on the Back of the Proceſs, for which the 
| Sheriff or Officer ſhall take Bail, and no more: And if 
ſach Affidavit and Indorſement be made, the Plaintiff 
TV „ 

| Warrants to make Arreſts, ſhall not be delivered out 


| ſhall not arreſt the Defendant's Body, but is to proceed 


by Sheriffs, Sc. till they actually have the Writ, under 
the Penalty of 107. Stat. 6 Geo. I. c. 21,—And Sheriffs 
and Under-Sheriffs being ſerved with a Rule perempto- 

rily to return any Writ iſſuing out of this Court, or to 


bring in the Body of the Defendant within ſix Days; if 


the ſame be not done in the ſaid Time, the Court of 
King's Bench will iſſue an Attachment againſt them, with 


out a further Rule. 


© The firſt Thing a Defendant is obliged to do, when 


he is arreſted on any Proceſs, out of the Courts at Weſt- 
minſter, is to enter an Appearance, i. e. to engage him- 


ſelf to anſwer the Action entered againſt him; which 


is done, if in the King's Bench, by filing either of com- 
mon or ſpecial Bail, if the Action be by Bill.— If it be 
by Original, the Appearance muſt be with the Filazer 


of the County where the Arreſt was. 


Note, That Bail, in Law, is the ſetting at Liberty one 
arreſted, or impriſoned upon an Action, either Civil 
or Criminal, under Sureties taken for his Appearance 


at a Day and Place aſſigned. — It is called Bail, be- 


cauſe hereby the Party confined is Baille, delivered 
into the Hands of thoſe who bind themſelves for his 
forthcoming. — Manwoed diſtinguiſhes between Bail, 
and Mainpriſe, thus: That he who is mainpriſed, is ſaid to 
be at large, and to go about at his Liberty, without 
Ward, till the Time of Appearance; whereas he 
who is let to Bail to two or more Men, is always ac- 


keep him in Priſon, 


at the Complaint of che Party who ente 


LE 


eounted by Law, to be in thei | 
for the Time; and they may, Ef ther oled Cuſt 
Common Bail, is that given in Action 
judice, or flight Proof; in which Caſes 2 
Sureties are taken, as Jobn Doe and Richard Ne 1 
being no other than a Form of Appearance 8 
Special Bail, is given in Caſes of greater M 
where it is required that the Sureties be Sublidy-M, 
at the leaſt, and according to the Value of the _ 
in Queſtion. —It was enacted ſome Years a _— 
Compaſſion to the Poor (as pretended) that ak 5 
ſons ſhould be held to ſpecial Bail, in any A ug 
brought for leſs than 10/7. —This is obſerves . 
Writs iſſued out of the Courts of 22 
But the Marſhalſea Court continues to arreſt wil k 1 
to bail for Actions exceeding 400. What ber — 
the Poor of this Metropolis for this Proviſion vf 
has indeed taken them out of bad Hands 3 ” 
them to be graſped to Death by worſe . 
be any Exception in the Act in Favour of * 
Court, it was doubtleſs more owing to the De ay 
_ Favour in which the ſuperior Officers of fk c n 
ſtood with certain great Perſons in Parliament, — 
to any real Reaſon there could be for it. Seaſon 0 
Obſervat. on the Declenſ. of Trade, p. 76. _ 


Appearance, in the Common Pleas, muſt be enter 


with the Filazer there; but if it be by Bill, w. 
Prothonotary. = bacon 
In Actions of Battery, Treſpaſs, Slander, Oc. th 
the Plaintiff is like to recover large Dang 22 
Bail is not to be had, unleſs in ſpecial Caſes b 


"oj f 0 
of the Court: Nor is it required in Actions of bee 


except it be to pay Money, becauſe the Damages are 


uncertain till Declaration, &c. or in Action of Account. 
till Judgment quod computet; nor on Bonds with colly 
tera] Conditions; or againſt Heirs, Exccutors, or Ad- 
miniſtrators, if they have not waſted the Teſtator's 
Goods. „ 4s 4 

Where a Cauſe is removed by Habeas Corpus, if the 


Bail below offer themfelves to be. Bail above, they ſhall 
be taken, not being excepted againſt below; unleſs the 


Cauſe comes out of London. 
When a Cauſe is removed out of an inferior Court, 
the Plaintiff or his Attorney are to enter-a Caveat with 
the Juſtices for good Bail; and the Attorney for the 
Defendant muſt give Notice to the Plaintiff of the Tine 
when the Bail ſhall be put in, and of the Names of the 
ſaid Bail, and where they live, Sc. that the Plaiatif's 
Attorney may except againſt the Bail if he thinks fi. 
\ Special Bail, taken before a Judge, or by Commil- 


ſioners in the Country, when accepted, is to be filed: 
And Bail is not properly ſuch until it is filed, when i 


is of Record; but it ſhall be accounted good till que. 

ſtioned, and difallowed. Common Bail-preces ate filed 

in the Office with the Clerk of the common Bails. 
There are divers Sorts of Bail pieces: 1. A common 


Bail. piece, where the Defendant is ſerved with a Co 
of the Proceſs; this is uſed merely to bring the De. 


fendant into Court. 2. A ſpecial Hail piece, on à fe. 
Corpus, or Arreſt returned, when the Defendant 1s accu. 
ally arreſted, ind the Sheriff has taken a Ball- Bond 
3. A Bail piece on a Habeas Corpus, when the De 
fendant lives at a Diſtance, and the Cauſe is removed out 
of an inferior Court: This Bail is put in on the Re- 
turn of the Writ, and not before. 4. Bail pieces takin 
before Commiſſioner s. | 
| Theſe Bail-pieces are written on a ſmall ſquare Piect 
of Parchmeht, but cut ſloping at the Bottom, in a 85 
cretary- Hand: And if it be common Bail, it muſt hae 
a double Six-penny Stamp; and if ſpecial, it 15 to 
ſtamp'd with double Twelve-penny Stamps. » 

A Perſon in Execution is not bailable, unleſs there 
an Audita Querela brought. 


Note, That Audita Querela, is a Writ which lies gun, 

him, who having taken a Statute Merchant, o. 
Recognizance in the Nature of a Statute Sure 4 
Judgment, or a Recognizance of another; an — 
ing, or having obtained Execution of the ſame 


die ; entered 
the Mayor and Bailiffs, before whom it _ . - 
u 


if they pleaſe, a&tually 


Pre. 


r 


| mitted. In 


| : come juſt Cauſe; why Execution 

9 Seton of 3 a Releaſe, — other Ex- 

ſhould "This Writ is granted by the Lord Chancel- 

| 1 view of the Exception ſuggeſted, to the 

Wl of either Bench, willing them to grant Sum- 

9 1 the Sheriff of the County where the Creditor 
95 hls Appearance at à certain Day before them. 


ne Defendant putting in Bail to the Action, 
my ** R of | the Plaintiff z which is the 
2 ſhewing in Writing the Grief and Complaint of 
Act 8 andant or Plaintiff againſt the Defendant, where 
the 9 oſed to have received ſome Wrong, which 1s 
jy oe Erwards made out and proved. — 
7 The Plaintiff's Declaration ought to be plain and cer- 
0 zs it compels the Defendant to make Anſwer to it, 
3 iſe the Jury would be at a Loſs in giving their 
_— and the Judges uncertain to their Judgment, 
Ver 7 they al depend on the Certainty and Sufficiency 
Fr he Declaration It muſt ſet forth the Plaintiffs and 


aun pale is an Expoſition of the Writ, with 


ters 0 a 
they are to be tried by Jur. 

ration will be ill; for the Jury ſhould come from the 
fit, the Plaintiff is to declare upon the whole Promiſe 
made, and not on Part of it, or upon the Trial he will 


be nonſuited, — In Covenant there needs no more of the 


far as in the Covenant where the Breach is to be aſſigned. 


And in Slander, no more Inducement is required than is 
neceſſary, But for Words, the Declaration muſt lay 
them expreſly and poſitively, not zo the Effect following, 
&c. and it is ſafeſt that they be laid falſo & malitioſe, &c. 


though when malitioſe has been omitted it has been held 


Defendant has committed ſuch an Act, againſt the Form of 


It is good to lay ſufficient Damages in all Declarations. 


In Debt it has been uſual to double the Debt or Damages. 
In Caſe, to lay double the Amount of the Injury re- 
| Ceived, For Slander, to double if not more, the Da- 
mage ariſing from the Words, as they affect a Man's 
| Life or Reputation, 6c. Fot Battery, very large Da- 
este commonly laid, though not always recovered. 


And for Treſpaſs, in Proportion to the Treſpaſs com- 


the Court are to treble. 


ue of the Thing demanded in the Action, and 


ors ma 


ay be given than the Damages laid, unleſs the 

Jury find under 40 s. in Actions of Treſpaſs on the Caſe, 
r an Action upon the Caſe, the Jury may find 
amages than the Plaintiff lays in his Declaration, 
Enes mey cannot bring in more; if they do, it will be 
5 or; yet the Coſts may be encreaſed beyond the Sum 
tioned in the Declaration for Damages; and the 

ntiff may releaſe Part of the Damages. 

by 18 2 two Counts in the Declaration for Things 
W © Kind, and they are not averred to be dif- 
and 1 not good. Where a Declaration is bad, 
it right | 5 endant demurs thereto, the Plaintiff may ſet 
ub by 1 Fad Action; but if the Defendant pleads 
tilf ee 0 not take Advantage of it, and the Plain- 


© vue, if the Right is found for the De- 


L A u. 


Names; the Cauſe or Matter of the Com- 
eng ny Manner the Action did ariſe, the Time 
ind Place the Injury was done, and the Damage thereby 


the Addition of Time, Circumſtances, &c. and muſt be | 

true and clear, for the Court is not to take Things in it 

by Implication 3 but it is not neceſſary to ſet forth Mat- 
p Fact therein, as in a Bill in Chancery, c. becauſe 


In an Action of Debt upon a Bond, the Plaintiff muſt 
edge a Place where the Bond was made, or his Decla- 


place. If Action of the Caſe be brought on an Aſſump- 


Deed to be mentioned in the Declaration, than only ſo 


ood, if the Words themſelves were malicious and ſlan- 
8 Actions upon general Statutes that the 


the Hlatile in ſuch Caſe made and provided, is enough 
without reciting the whole Act; but particular Statutes 


muſt be treated at large; and an atteſted Copy produced 
| a the Trial, 3 1 


Waſte, &c. where treble Damages are in- 
1 5 80 by Statutes, the Damages are to be laid ſingly, 
ic 1 | | 


a LF ar you mult lay the Damages according to 
the Heinouſneſs of the Offence, Damages Sell nat be 


| th for that which is not contained in the Declaration; 
Fo a for what is materially alledged : But greater 


fendant, the Plaintiff is efopped by the Verdict from 
bringing a new Action; and ſo it is if he had demurred 
to the Plea in Bar: 85 2 | 


Note, That Eftoppel, from the French Eftouper oppilare; 


to ſtop, is an Impediment or Bar of Action, growing 
from a Man's own Act or Deed, againſt which a 
Man is forbidden by Law to ſpeak, though it be to 
lay the Truth. Goddard defines an Efoppel to be any 
Bar or Hindrance to one to plead the Truth ; and ex- 
_ tends it not only to the Impediment given by his own 
Act, but by another's alſo. There are three Kinds 
of Efoppels, viz. by Matter of Rerord, by Matter in 
Writing, and by Matter in puis. My 


If a Declaration be defective in Matter of Form only, 
and the Defendant takes no Exception againſt it, but 
pleads to Iſſue thereon, and there a Verdict is had for 
the Plaintiff, the Defendant cannot afterwards take Ad- 
vantage of this Defect, which is help'd by the Verdict. 
— Though if the Declaration is inſufficient in Matter of 
Subſtance, the Verdict will not help it. . 
A defective Declaration, is ſometimes aided by the 
Statutes of Feofails, &c. but Uncertainty in a Declara- 
tion in Matter of Subſtance, is not helped by Statutes, 
after Verdict; as in Caſe of Treſpaſs for taking Fiſh; 
where their Number or Nature are not ſet forth. — By 


Statute it is ordained; that a Count or Declaration ſhall. 
be good, if it hath Matter of Subſtance, though the 


Terms are not properly apt and proper. 


Note, That Jeofaile, br Feofayle, a Compound of two 
French Words, F ai failli, I have failed; is uſed in a 
legal Senſe. When the Parties to any Suit have, in 

Pleading, proceeded ſo far that they have joined 

Iſſue, which ſhall be tried, or is tried by a Jury; and 
this Pleading, or Iſſue, is badly joined, ſo that it 
will be Error if they proceed. — In this Caſe, one of 
the Parties might, by their Council, ſhew it to the 
Court, as well after Verdict given, as before the Jury 
Was charged: But this occaſioning great Delays in 
Suits; for the Redreſs thereof ſeveral Statutes were 
made, Viz, 32 Hen. III. c. 30. by which it was enacted, 
That if the Jury have once paſſed upon the Iſſue, 
though afterwards there be found a Feofaile in the 
_ © Pleading, yet ſhall Judgment be given according to 


© the Verdict of the Jury. Other Statutes have alſo | 


been made relating to the ſame Thing, in the Time 
of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. and yet the 
JJ meg” TT | 
The Plaintiff's Attorney may amend. his Declaration 
in Matter of Form, after a general Iſſue pleaded, . be- 
fore Entry thereof; without paying Coſts, or giving 
any Imparlance; but if he amends in Subſtance, he 
muſt, pay Coſts or give Inparlance; and after a ſpecial 
Plea pleaded, though he would give an Inparlance, he is 
to pay Coſts. 7175 , ee Bp 4: 


Note, That Emparlance, or Imparlance, is 4 Deſire, or 


Petition in Court, of a Day to conſider, or adviſe 
what Anſwer the Defendant ſhall make to the Action 
of the Plaintiff.— The Civilians call it Petitiò inducia- 

rum. —Kitchin mentions Imparlauce general, and ſpe- 
- cial: The firft ſeems to be only that made in one 
Word, or in general Terms: Imparlance ſpecial, is 
where the Party requires a Day to deliberate. — Briton, 
* alſo, uſes Imparlante for the Conference of a Jury 
upon a Cauſe committed to them. | 


. Declarations grounded on original Writs, if they are 
faulty cannot be mended. But a Declaration grounded 
upon a Bill (as moſt Declarations in this Court are) is 
amendable, if the Bill be not actually filed; which is 
rarely done: Though where any Declaration is delivered 
to the Defendant's Attorney, if the Plaintiff does after- 
wards amend his Declaration, and tender another Copy 
with the Amendments, the Defendant is not obliged to 
receive it, except the Maſter of the Office, a Judge, or 
the Court orders him to do it. 1 

A Phaintiff has two Terms to exhibit his Declara- 
tion againſt the Defendant, that Term being reckoned 
one wherein the Writ was returnable ; and if no Declaras 
tion comes in before the Riſing of the Court, the laſt 
Day of the ſecond Term, on a Rule of Court given, 
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rion, the Party an Alien, out of Protection, and profeſſed in 
Religion, but the laſt is now no Plea, The Plea to the 


the Plaintiff ſhall be nonſuited, and the Defendant ſign 


a Non Pros. whereupon he ſhall have Colts, 


The Defendant anſwers to the Plaintiff*s Declaration, 


by a Plea. 


All Pleadings are either General or Special. 

A General Plea, is commonly made on a little 
Piece of two-penny ſtamp'd Paper, without Council's 
Hand, having only the Defendant's Attorney's Name to 


it, —As in Debt on Contract, he owes nothing. — In 


Debt by Bond, is not his Deed, or he paid it at the Day. 
In Action of the Caſe, upon a Promiſe, he has not pro- 
miſed, — In Treſpaſs, Not guilty. — And in Covenant, 
Performance of Covenants, &c. WONT 
A Special Plea is drawn up in Form, ſetting forth the 
Matter pleaded at large, with an apt Concluſion to the 
Declaration or Action; and muſt be ſigned by Council, 
or it will not be received. The Defendant's Attorney is 


to pay the Plaintiff's Attorney, for entering the Plea ; 
and a foreign Plea is to be engroſſed on Parchment, and 


fign'd by Council, and be put upon the Oath of the De- 
fendant that it is true. | | | 
| Special Pleas, in Anſwer to the Plaintiff's Declaration, 


are divided into two Kinds; Pleas in Abatement, and in 
Bar; and every Plea muſt be pleaded either in Bar to 


the Action brought, or in Matement of the Writ upon 


which the Action is framed; or it is but a Diſcourſe, 


and not a Plea. 5 8 
A Plea in Abatement, is temporary, and very often 
merely dilatory; for it does not deſtroy the Action, but 


ſtops the Cauſe for a while, till the Defect is removed; 
as when there is ſome Fault in the Writ or Declaration, 


for Miſdemeanor of the Defendant, where the Plaintiff is 
excommunicate, &c. VV 

A Plea in Bar, is an Objection to the Plaintiff's 
Action, ſhewing Cauie why he ought not to have the 
ſame: It is either peremptory and perpetual; or it is 
temporary, and bears only for a Time. If the Defen- 
dant pleads a general Releaſe, Ic. in Bar, it will deſtroy 


the Plaintiff's Action for ever. | 


In good Order of Pleading, a Perſon muſt plead, 
1. To the Juriſdiction of the Court. 2. Ta the Perſon, 
firſt of the Plaintiff, then of the Defendant. 3. To the 
Writ. 4. To the Action of the Writ, 5. To the 
Account or Declaration. 6. To the Action itſelf, in Bar 


thereof. A Plea to the Juriſdiction, is called a foreign 


Plea, becauſe it alledges, that the Matter ought to be 
tried in another Court, c. Pleas to the Perſon have 
been formerly fix, Villenage, Outlawry, Excommunica- 


Writ, &c. is for Variance between the Writ and Record, 


Death of Parties, Miſnomer, Jointenancy, &c. and may 
be to the Writ and Bill, or Count together. — Pleas to 
the Count or Declaration, are Variance between the Writ _ 
and the Count, Speciality of Record, Uncertainty, Cc. 
and all thoſe are properly Pleas in Abatement. Plea to 
the Action of the Writ, is where one P. ſuch Mat- 


ter which ſhews that the Plaintiff had no Cauſe to have 

the Writ brought. — And the Plea in Bar to the Action 
itſelf, is when the Defendant pleadeth a Plea, which is 

ſufficient to overthrow the Action of the Plaintiff. 


All Pleas are to be ſuccinct, without unneceſſary Re- | 


petitions, and be direct and pertinent to the Caſe, not by 
Way of Argument or Rehearſal : And the Plea of every 
Man ſhall be taken moſt ſtrongly againſt himſelf, A 
Plea muſt directly anſwer the Charge in the Declaration 
and if it doth not anſwer all the Matter therein, the 
Plaintiff ſhall have Judgment as for Want of a Plea. 


Every Plea ought to be ſingle and certain, and not be 


double, or contain a Multitude of diſtin& Matter to one 
and the ſame Thing, whereto ſeveral Anſwers are re- 
quired, which will not be allowed; nor where the De- 
fendant pleads two Matters, each being a ſufficient Bar 


to the Action, unleſs one depends upon the other, &c, 


A Plea is not good, where there is double Matter, be- 
cauſe no certain Iſſue can be taken: Though a Plea is not 
double which contains divers Matters, if it would not 


have anſwer'd the whole Declaration of the Plaintiff, 


without alledging all theſe Matters in it, and which ire 
neceflary in the Defendant's Defence. 1 8 
A Defendant pleading the general Iſſue, ought to 

plead ſo, that the whole Matter in Queſtion may be tried: 


L 4 W. 


And where Pleadiug amounts to no 
neral Iſſue, that ev ſhall be 200 4 "Fa. the oe. 
is not obliged to plead a ſpecial Plea, he ma fenden 
general Iſſue proper to the Action, and re of ead the 
Matter in Evidence: And in many Caſes een 
ings are allowed, to avoid Tediouſneſs and Mute lead 
and the Particulars ſhall come on the other Sid, Plicity, 
neceſſary Circumſtances implied, need not be 2 — All 
in the Plea; but when any ſpecial or ſubſtantial by. 
is ſet forth, it muſt be ſpecially anſwered, der 

The Law requires in every Plea two Thin 
Matter ſufficient, and that it may be expreſſed accord 
ng 


to the Forms of Law. Bonds and Deeds are to he 


pleaded with a Profert hic in curid, & 


in pleading a Tender, at the putting in of the 1 


the Money is to be brought into Court, or the bY 


will not be accepted; but the Plaintiff th 
ment, A Man cannot plead any Thing aten hu 
which he might have pleaded at firſt; but Su wn 
ſhall neyer make the Plea vicious, except wh ulag 
contrary to the Matter before, | 2 
Averment in pleading, uſually ſignifies an Offer of the 


Defendant to make good, or juſtify an Exception plea. 


ed in Abatement, or Bar of the Plaintiff's ant 
The Word alſo ſometimes ſignifies the Ac a 5 
the Offer of juſtifying the Exception, | 
Averment 1s two-fold, General and Particular 
| General Averment, is the Concluſion of every Plat 
the Writ, or in Bar of Replications or other Pleadin n 
(for Counts, or Avowries in Nature of Counts, need not 
be averred) containing Matter affirmative, and Ought to 
be with theſe Words, Hoc paratus ef verificare, © 
Particular Averment, is when the Life of a Tenant 
for Life, or Tenant in Tail, is averred, &c. An toer- 
ment contains as well the Matter as the Form thereof. 
Demurrer, is a Kind of Pauſe or Stop, put to the 
Proceeding of any Action, upon ſome difficult Point, 
the Court, before any fur- 


AS well az 


which muſt be determined by 
ther Progreſs can be had therein, | 

In every Action, the Controverſy is either as to Fact 
or to Law; the firſt decided by the Jury, the ſecond 
by the Judge. Now if any Thing turn up in the Cauſe 
ſo rare and difficult, that the Judge cannot pronounce 
upon it, a Demurrer or Stop is made, and a Time taken, 
either for the Court to conſider and agree of it among 
themſelves ; or otherwiſe for the Judges to meet in the 


Exchequer Chamber, there, after hearing Council on 


both Sides, to determine what is Law. —This Demurrer 


is expreſſed in the Engliſh Records, by moratur in le. 


In Common Law, the Defendant ſometimes denur- 
reth to the Plantiff*s Declaration; and ſometimes the 
Plaintiff demurreth to the Defendant's Plea, by auering 
that it is not a ſufficient Plea in Law. 5 

In Chancery, the Defendant demurreth to the Plaintifs 
Bill, averring it to be defective in ſuch and fuch 4 
Point; and demands the Judgment of the Court ther. 
upon, whether he ſhall be compelled to make any fu 
ther Anſwer thereunto, „ 
Buy the Statute 4 C 5 Ann. c. 16. upon a Denurn 


joined in any Court of Record, the Judges ſhall give 


Judgment as the Right and Matter in Law ſhall appen, 
without regarding any Imperfection or Defect in a 
Writ, Pleading, or Proceſs z except thoſe which the 
Party demurring ſhall ſet down as Cauſes of his D. 
murrer, &c. ſo as ſufficient Matter appears, whereupon 
the Court may proceed to Judgment; and no Except 


ſhall be taken for Default of entring Pledges upon? 


Bill or Declaration, or not alledging the bringing id 
Court of any Deed mentioned in the Pleadings, Letter 
teſtamentary, or of Adminiſtration ; nor for Omiſſion o 
Force and Arms, and againſt the Peace; or this le 
ready to aver, or as by Record, &c. but the Court 
give Judgment, unleſs they are ſued for Cauſe. 
A Replication is an Exception or Anſwer made, bf 
the Plaintiff to the Defendant's Plea; it is to cont 
Certainty, and not vary from the Declaration, but un. 
purſue and maintain the Cauſe of the Plaintiff's Action; 
otherwiſe it will be a Departure in Pleading, and 89 
to another Matter. When the Replication doth not cc. 
feſs and avoid, nor traverſe the Matter of the Bar, 41 
not good, and the Defendant may demur to it: And 


the Bar is nought and the Replication likewile, che F * 


r . moo ol i 


= 


*F ſhall never have 
0 and ill in Part, 


- thr BOO for oh ill Replication. — Sometimes a 
w 1112 in Bar is made good by Replication ; and 
rn aa the Replication is made good by a Rygoinder ; 
ber kit yants Subſtance, tis not helped. 


lication is particularly that which the 

Note, Tout — the Defendant's Anſwer in Chan- 
= and which is either general or ſpecial. The ſpe- 
cen, "rounded upon Matter ariſing out of the Defen- 
2 Anſwer, Sc. The general is ſo called, from 
4 general Words therein uſed. 


dant's Anſwer to the Plaintiff's Replication, 
i _ ade and it ought to be a ſufficient An- 
. beten and follow and enforce the Matter of the 
A W hate, — The Defendant is not to join upon ſuch 


P,1minder is not good, becauſe this is uncertain, 
| = a unſay, ach the Law doth not allow. 
age gs and this be is ready to aver; that the 
I Plaintiff may have Liberty to come in with a Surre- 

Joinder, and anſwer to it. N | | 

Therefore the Surręjoinder is a ſecond Defence of 
che Plaintiff's Declaration, and anſwers the Rejoinder of 
| dant. 8 4 | 
| oy W lo makes an Anſwer to the Plaintiff's 
| Surrgoinder, that is called a Rebutter ; and the Plaintiff*s 
W anfrer thereto is called a Surrebutter, but the Parties ſel- 
| dom go fo far in Pleading; and after all theſe there may 
be a Demurrer. | „ Ne 


Nete, That the Order in the Court of Chancery is thus: 
Firſt the Defendant puts in an Anſwer to the Plaintiff*s 

Hill, which is ſometimes alſo called an Exception: 
The Plaintiff's Anſwer to this, is called a Replication; 

and the Defendant's Anſwer to that, a Rejoinder; an- 
ſwering to what the Civilians call Duplicatio. | 


| before three Weeks of Eaſter, or one Month of St. Michael, 
&c. if the Defendant appears and puts in Bail, and the 
Plaintiff declares before the Eſſoin-Days of thoſe Terms, 
| then the Defendant is to plead the ſame Term : But if 
| the Declaration be not deliver'd till after the Eſſoin- 


| before the Eſſoin-Day of the next Term, ſo as to enter. 


Action in three Terms after the Defendant's Appearance, 
the Plaintiff may be nonſuited: Though the Defendant 


P; | 15 not obliged to plead till the third Term, where a 
C | Copy of the Declaration is not received before the 
e Efſoin-Day of the ſecond Term. „„ 
fur- | When the Defendant has pleaded, if it be a general 
| ſue, the Iſſue is made up, and the Plaintiff's Attorney 
ret my give Notice of Trial. | 5 
ove | An [ſie in Law is the Point of Matter depending 
peat in Suit, whereupon the Parties join, and put their Cauſe 
anſ to the Trial of 5 | „ 


nal of the Jury. 0, 
Jie is either general or ſpecial. —_ — 
General Iſue ſeems to be 


to the Jury, to bring in their Verdict, whether or no 
the Defen 


dant has done any ſuch Thing as the Plain- 
Ulf lays down to his Charge. For Example, if it be 
ck againſt any Statute, and the Defendant pleads 

7 guilty; this being put to the Jury, is called the 
$*1eral Iſue. So if a Man complains of a private Wrong, 


— 22 denies, and pleads no Wrong, nor 
0 3 an — * . 7 
band Is is he refers to the Jury, it is likewiſe the 


ge rags Mae, is that wherein ſpecial Matters being al- 


y the Defendant in his Defence, both Parties 


full Bar Point, and fo go to a Demurrer, if it be 
r or b IS I 
Ni land; 2. 2, Tal by the Jury, if it de 


as in Aſſault and Battery, where the De- 
fendant pleads that the Plaintiff "re firſt, 


There muſt be in every Iſue, an Affirmative and Ne- 


ive; and the Negative ſhould be as broad and full as 
e N 


dement. A Replication being 
AY Fi in the whole; and where a 
Title doth not appear till ſet forth in the Replication, 


there Judgment ſhall be had 


not contain'd in the Replication or Plea; 
je ae Defendant departs from his Plea pleaded in 


Defendant in his Rejoinder pleads new Matter, 


Where a Perſon is arreſted upon any Writ returnable | 


| Days, the Defendant has Time to plead, till two Days 


| And it is obſerved, when the Plaintiff has declared, if 
| his Clerk does not call for an Anſwer, nor enters the 


that whereby it is referred 
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the Affirmative, to make the Iſue. beg 
If there are ſeveral Things in a Declaration, upon 
which an {ſue may be join'd, and if it is joined in any 
of them, it will be good; and an Affirmative, and im- 
plied Negative, may make an Iſue. | 
All Iſues are to be certain and ſingle, and joined up- 
on the moſt material Thing in the Cauſe, that all the 
Matter in Queſtion may be tried. 127 | 
An Iſſue muſt be joined in ſuch a Court that has 
Power to try it, otherwiſe it is not well join'd : And 
where Jſſue is not join'd, there cannot be a good Trial, 
nor ought Judgment to be given. And in an Action for 
Damages, according to the Loſs which the Plaintiff has 
ſuſtained, every Part ought to be put in Iſue.— In 
Action upon the Caſe for Service done for a Time 
certain, the Defendant is to put in Iſſue all the Time 
alledged in the Declaration. The Place ſhould not be 
made Part of the Iſſue, in a tranſitory Action; as it muſt 
in real and mixed Actions: But where it is material and 
a Part of the Iſſue, there the Jury cannot find the Fact 
in another's Place: Though upon the general Iſue 
Pleaded, the Jury may find all local Things in another 
In real Actions, Cauſes grown to Iſſue, are tried by 
a Jury of twelve Men of the County where the Cauſe of 
Action ariſes; and in criminal Caſes, 1ſues cught to be 
tried in the County where the Offence was committed; 
but this hath had ſome Alteration by Statute, 
As one of the greateſt Privileges of an Engliſhman, is 
to have his Cauſe tried by Juries, i. e. by twenty-four, 
or twelve Men, ſworn to enquire of a Matter of Fact, 
and declare the Truth upon ſuch Evidence as ſhall be 
delivered them, touching the Matter in Queſtion : 
"Thoſe Juries are to be Freemen, indifferent, and not 


out- lawed or infamous. Aliens, Men attainted of any 


Crime, ought not to ſerve on Juries ; and Infants, Per- 
ſons 70 Years old, Clergymen, Apothecaries, Ec. are 
by Law exempted from ſerving upon Juries. 
Jurors impannelled ſhall be next Neighbours, moſt 
ſufficient, and leſs ſuſpicious ; or the Officer that returns 
them ſhall forfeit double Damages: And if a Juror 
takes any Thing of either Party to give his Verdict, he 
ſhall forfeit ten Times as much as taken, or ſuffer a 
Year's Impriſonment. — Alſo Iflues are to be levied on 
Jurymen * Non- Appearance; but on a reaſonable Ex- 
cuſe, proved by the Oaths of two Witneſſes, the Iſſues 
for Default may be diſcharged. 75 pen el 
By Statute, the Qualification of Jurors is declared 
to be 10/1, per Annum Freehold, and of Taleſman 
51. a Year, Beats n= - 
The late Statute, For better regulating Furies, exacts 
that Liſts of Jurors qualified, according to former Laws, 
are to be made from Rates of Pariſhes, and yearly fixed 
on Doors of Churches, Sc. twenty Days before Michael- 
mas, that ſo Notice may be given of Perſons omitted, 


or inſerted by Miſtake ; and returning Officers wilfully 


omitting Freeholders 
forfeit 205. | | 335 | 

The Sheriffs on the Return of Writs of ſcire facias, 
are to annex a Pannel of Names and Additions of a 


qualified, or inſerting others, ſhall 


competent Number of Jurors named in the Liſts, not leſs 


than forty-eight, or more than ſeventy-two (without Di- 


rection of the Judges) who ſhall be ſummon'd to ſerve at 
the Aſſizes, Sc. | | 


In criminal Caſes, the Juries are to be choſen (not 


packed up) out of the ſame Claſs or Rank, with the Ac- 


cuſed ; and if he be a Foreigner, he may demand a Jury 
half Foreigners, and half Engliſhmen.” 

There are ordinarily thirty-ſix impannelled, whereas, 
in criminal Caſes, the Perſon accuſed, has the Liberty 
to challenge, or ſet aſide twenty-four, and to pick out 
twelve at his Pleaſure. — Theſe twelve are preſent at the 
Trial, after which they withdraw into a Chamber by 
themſelves, where they are to be ſhut up without Fire or 
Candle, Victuals or Drink, till ſuch Time as they agree 
in their Verdict, and declare unanimouſly, that the De- 
fendant is either guilty of the Charge laid gainſt him, 
or Not guilty. Upon which the Judge "alles the Sen- 
tence preſcribed by the Law, 


In England there are three Sorts of Trials, Viz. one by 


Parliament, another by Battle, and a third by Afize, or 
Ss Fi . 


Jury. "TR 
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The Trial by Aſixe (let the Action be civil or cri- 
minal, publick or private, perſonal or real) is referred 
for the Fact to a Jury, and as they find it, ſo paſſes the 
Judgment. | | 

This Jury is not only. uſed in Circuits of Juſtices Er- 
rant, but alſo in other Courts and Matters of Office; but 
though it appertains to moſt Courts of the common Law, 
yet it is moſt remarkable in the half Year Courts of the 
Juſtices Errant, commonly called the great Affzes, and 
in the Quarter-Seſſiors: And in them it is moſt ordina- 
rily called a Jury ; in other Courts it is uſually called an 
Ingueſt; and in the Court-Baron a Fury of the Homage. 

In the general Aſſize, there are uſually many Jurics, 
becauſe there are a great many Cauſes, both civil and 


criminal, cominonly to be tried; whereof one is called 


the Grand Fury, and the reſt the Petit-Furies ; of which 
it ſeems there ſhould be one in every Hundred. 

Grand Fury conſiſts of twenty-four good and ſub- 
ſtantial Gentlemen, or ſome of the better Sort of Yeo- 
men, choſen indifferently by the Sheriff of the whole 
Shire, to conſider of all Bills of Indictment, preferred 
to the Court; which they do either approve, by wri- 
ting upon them Billa vera; or difallow by endorſing 


Ignoramus. 


Such as they do approve, if they touch Life and 


Death, are further referred to another Jury, to be conſi- 
dered of, becauſe the Caſe is of much Importance; but 


others of lighter Moment, are upon their Allowance, 


without more ado, fined by the Bench; except the Par- 
ty traverſes the Indictment, or challenge it for Inſuffi- 


ciency ; or remove the Cauſe to a higher Court by Cer- 
tiorari; in which two former Caſes, it is referred to ano- 


ther Jury, and in the latter, tranſmitted to a higher, 


Bar. And preſently upon the Allowance of this Bill, 
by the grand Inqueſt, a Man is faid to be indicted. 
Such as they diſallow, are delivered to the Bench, by 
whom they are forthwith cancelled or torn. _ | 


Petit Fury conſiſts of twelve Men at leaſt, and are 


impannelled as well upon criminal, as upon civil 
| Cauſes: Thoſe that paſs upon Offences of Life and 


Death, bring in their Verdict, either Guilty or Not 


guilty z whereupon the Priſoner, if he be found guilty, 


is ſaid to be convicted, and receives Judgment or Con- 
demnation, or otherwiſe is acquitted and ſet free. 

Thoſe that paſs upon civil Cauſes real, are all, or ſo- 
many as can conveniently be had, of the ſame Hundred 


where the Land or Tenement doth lie, being four at 
leaſt ; and they, upon due Examination, bring in their 


Verdict, either for the Demandant or Tenanr. 
The Anſwer of the Jury given to the Court, con- 


cerning the Matter of Fact in any Cauſe, committed by 


the Court to their Trial and Examination, is called Ver- 


dict, from vere dictum, q. d. dictum veritalis, the Dictate 
e | | 


A Verdict is either general or ſpecial. -; 


\ General Verdict, is that which is brought into the 


Court in like general Terms, as the general Iſſue: As 
in Action of Diſſciſin, the Defendant pleads no Wrong, 
no Diſſeciſin.— Then the Iſſue is general, whether the 
Fact be wrong or not; which being committed to the 


Jury, they, upon Conſideration of the Evidence, come 
in and ſay, either for the Plaintiff, that it is a wrong 
Diſſeiſin; or for the Defendant, that it is no Wrong, no 


_ Diſſeiſin. | | | 
_ Special Verdict, is when they ſay at large, that ſuch 


and ſuch a Thing they found to be done by the 
Defendant ; declaring the Courſe of the Fact, as in their 
Opinion it is proved; and as to the Law, upon the 
Fact proving the Judgment of the Court. wen 

This Special Verdict, if it contains any ample Decla- 
ration of the Cauſe from the Beginning to the End, is 
called a Verdict at large. | | 
The Yerdift muſt anſwer the Iſſue in all Things, or 
it will not be good; but if the Jury find the Iſſue and 
more, it is good for the Iſſue, and void for the reſt; 
and where they find a Point in Iſſue, and a ſuperfiuous 
Matter over, that ſhall not vitiate the Verdict. 

If a Juryman withdraws from his Fellows, or keeps 


them from giving their Verdict, without aſſigning any 


Reaſon, he thall be fined ; but not if he differs from them 
in Judgment: And if Jurors eat or drink at the Coft of 
him for whom they give their Verdict, before they are a- 


Return of Verdids, in all civil Caſes, given 


ed the Jury; if the Record differs from the Dee 
pleaded; or for ſome material Defect in Pleading, &. 


A Neonſuit is where a Man brings an Achon, and 


I che Execution be not iſſued within a Year and! 
Day after the Judgment has been ſigned, when there z. 


og = or _ Lots whether the 
aintiff, or Defendant; or if they | 
after gone from the Bar, and he 1 5 oo ky ness 
again; and where a Verdict is given contrary to ce 
dence, and againſt the Directions of the Se 
in all thoſe Caſes the Verdict may be ſet aſide AD 
When a Verdid is found for the Plaintiff, and he w. 
not enter it, the Defendant on Motion may com Fr 
to do it, or he may enter it himſelf; and aft a tim 


, X : f | er an 
dict is returned in Court, it cannot be amen ded V Ver. 


ſizes, to the Courts above, the Jud — the Af. 
ment for the Party*for whom it 1 n Ne 
The Judgment is the End of the Law; it is the D. 
termination or Sentence of the Court upon the "44 
Alſo Judgment may be given on Default, Confei 
4 9g and upon Trial of the Iſſue, * 
: udgment given contrary to the Verdict found 
in the Cauſe, is not good ; for it i > W 
the Verdict. hy een 


Judgments are not only to be ſigned by a Judge, be” 


enter'd on Record, before which they are no 
and the Plaintiff*s Attorney, after x Poe in n 
into Court, if the Rule for that Purpoſe is out, mas 
ter Judgment for his Client, by the Courſe of the wE 
Though if Judgment be enter'd for more than the Plan 
tiff's Demands in his Declaration, or of any Thing 18 
tion'd therein, it is erroneous. | | | 
Four Days are allowed in the King's Bench to move in 
Arreſt of Judgment, and the Defendant hath all ths 
Term wherein a Verdict was given, to ſpeak any Thi 
to arreſt it, if the Plaintiff has net given a four Days 
Rule, and ſigned his Judgment ; afterwards it is too late, 
and he is put to his Writ of Error. 
Judgment may be ſtayed or arreſted for Want of No. 
tice of Trial; where the Plaintiff before the Trial treat. 


But no Council ought to move in Arreſt of Judgment, 
except the Roll wherein the Judgment is enter'd be in 
Court: And here all Matters of Fact muſt be made out 
by Affidavit. | 5 
doth not appear and proſecute it with Effect, or upon 
Trial refuſeth to ſtand a Verdict; then he becomes non- 
ſuited, which being recorded, the Defendant recovers 
his Coſts againſt him: And the Effect of a Nonſut is 
to ſet the Matter at large; whereon the Plaintiff may 
commence his Action again, and proceed upon a new 
Declaration. 5 „ 
When a Judgment is ſigned, an Execution may be ta- 
ken immediately upon it; which Execution is the ob- 
raining Poſſeſſion of the Things recovered by tha 
Judgment, | | 


no Fault in the Defendant, as Injunction, Writ of Er! 
Sc. there muſt be a Scire facias to revive the Judgment: 
but where the Plaintiff ſueth out any Writs of Exec#uwi 
within the Year, he may continue them afterwards 
It a Perſon arreſted in the Court of King's Bench, pus 
in Bail, and the Plaintiff recovers, if the Defendant 
doth not ſurrender himſelf, Execution may be taken ou 
againſt the Principal, or Bail; though if the Plaintf 
takes the Bail, he ſhall never after take the Privc'Þ 
in Execution: If two Perſons be Bail, although 7 
in Execution, the Plaintiff may take the other; but | 
the Principal be in Execution, he cannot meddle = 
the Bail. And Writ of Scire facias iſſues againlt K 
Bail, after Proceſs againſt the Principal is returned, 49 
ef inventus. 17528 0 5 
There are two Sorts of Executions; ons final, ano 
with a quouſque, as only tending to an End. , 
| nt final, 1s — which maketh Money 9 
Defendant's Goods, or extendeth his Lands, and d Go. 
them to the Plaintiff; for this the Party accepts in dn 
faction; and this is the End of the Suit, and all that 
King's Writ commands to be done, 1 eq; 1 
Execution with a quouſque, is that which only tene 


: 5 . | endun, 
an End; as in the Caſe of a Capias ad Satisfacient 


K. This is not final, but the Body of the Farty 8 9 


taken, to the Intent and Purpoſe to fatisty the * | 


Y ſhall find for the 


1 riſont is not abſolute, but till he doth 
2 0 . — 8 is but a Pledge for the Debt. 
ſatisfy; rag 


th is ad Satisfaciendum, is a judicial 

Note, Tn 182 out of the Record of a judgment, 
= there is a Recovery in the Courts at Weſtminſter 
8 Debt Damages, &c. to take the Body of the 
K in Exerution, till Satisfaction be made. It is 
gs b take out this Writ when the Defendant has no 
1 qs nor Goods, whereof the Debt recovered may be 
1 and where the Body is taken upon a Capias 
1 Satisfaciendum, and the Writ returned and filed, it 
; an abſolute and perfect Execution againſt the De- 
1 Jant ; and no other Execution can be againſt his 
— of Gobds : Though this is unleſs the Defendant 
eſcapes, or dies in Execution, Sc. for where a Perſon 


dies in | : . 
. udgment; and a new Execution may iſſue. 
uch the ] 15 be ſtayed, or ſet aſide, as irregu- 


| cution 
a ese by Superſedea's, Sc. | 


To redreſy a falſe Judgment, given in any Court of 
havin old 
arb or Treſpaſs above 405. a Writ of Error 
les; which is returnable in the Kings Bench. And if 
upon the Tranſcript of the Record ſent into that Court, 
it appears to the Court that there is Error in the Record 
or Proceſs, or in giving of Judgment, then the Judg- 
ment is reverſed ; but if there appear to be none, then 
is the Judgment affirmed with double Coſts. 


» 


ments given in the King's Bench, when the Suit is by Bill 
| (unles the King is Party thereto) returnable in the Ex- 
| chequer Chamber before the Judges of the Common Pleas, 
| and Barons of the Exchequer, Sc. who may examine the 
© Errors, and reverſe or affirm the Judgment. 


. the Errors are examined, and Judgment affirmed or re- 
. | verſed; the Record is ſent back to the King's Bench, to 
( W proceed and award Execution. But if the Suit is by Ori- 
„is, or on 4 qui tam, &c. where the King is Party, 
5 Wit of Error lies only to the Parliament. 

in A judgment given in the Common Pleas is to be re- 
ut 


| verſed by aWrit of Error, made returnable in the King's 
Bench; and Error ſhall not be brought in Parliament : 
Though where a Writ of Error is brought in B. R: 
upon a Judgment given in C. B. and the Judgment 
s reverſed or affitm'd, the Party griev'd may have a 


en Writ of Error, returnable in Parliament. ES 
's Erronzous Judgment, in the Court of Exchequer, is to 
nay be examined by the Lord Chancellor, &c. with ſome 
ev 


| of the Juſtices, and ſach other grave Perfons as they 

think fit; and if any Error be found, they ſhall correct 

| the Rolls, and ſend them into the Exchequer, there to 
e Execution, c. | "OH, | 


The Writ of Error, may not be brought in the Ex- 


cbequer-Chamber, upon a Judgment in B. R. but in 
Actions of Debt, Detinue, Treſpaſs on the Caſe, Cove- 
nant, or Ejedtment, which are the Actions mention'd in 
de, 27. Kix c. 8. and that Statute is only to relieve 
an the Merit of the Cauſe, as it ſtood on the firſt Judg- 
ments and there can be no new Weit of Error, after 
M t Judgment is affirmed or reverſed ; fo that if the 
: ats of the firſt Judgment be examined before a 
| ON 82 1s brought, the Exchequer-Ghamber having 
2 1 their Authority, can do nothing in it. And 
1. Cider of rp” a: Chamber have not any Power 
to reverſe or affirm the Judgment, Sc. for they 
„ - et erg 
I Reverſal in the Exchequer- Chamber, is res ju- 
Mie Writ of Error lies on ſuch Judgment, ex- 
Mr e tamen. and it is to be by ſix Judges at leaſt, 
Aged, been reſolved, that Errors in Fact cannot be 
ry 45 the Excbeguer-Chamben; yet by ſome Autho- 
N e aſſigned as Errors in Law: And ac- 
5 1 1 — Reſolutions, the Court of Exchequer may 
in fac of this Statute, reverſe Judgments for Errors 
Writ - 
which 18 


F Error cannot be brought on any Record 
not a Judgment: It lies not on an interlocu- 


adi, 8 it muſt be a final Judgment after 


Writ of Error way not be had to was a Judg- 
| 5 


* * 1 
f L A. . 


Execution, his Lands and Goods are liable to 


Power by Charter of Preſcription to hold 


A iPrit of Error lies out of Chancery upon all Judg- | 


And after 


1 
R 
ment by Default, before a Writ of Enquiry of Damages 
iſſues, and is executed, that the Verdict of the Jury, 
and interlocutory Judgment, may be made a perfect 
final Judgment, upon which alone the Writ of Error is 
to be brought. But on judgment by Default in 
Ejectment, it lies before a Writ of Inquiry of Damages, 
and Judgment thereupon ; becauſe in this Caſe the Judg- 
ment already is perfect to recover the Term. Where a 
Judgment is pleaded in Bar of another Action, Sc. and 
Judgment given on the Plea, Writ of Error may be 
had to reverſe the ſecond Judgment. | 


Note, That the Puniſhment of him, who being called 
into Law, and lawfully fought, does (after an ori- 
ginal Writ, and three Writs of Capias, Alias, and 
Pluries, returned by the Sheriff, with a non ef in- 


ventus, and an Exigent with a Proclamation, award- 
ed thereupon) contem þ 


ptuouſly refuſes to appear, is 
an Outlawry. e 4 | 
He muſt alſo be called at five County Court-Days, 
a Month between each one; and if he appears not in 
that Time, pro ex lege tenebitur, cum Principi, non o- 
bediat, nec legi, & ex tunc ex legabitur, i. e. he ſhall be 
Pronounced to be out of the King's Protection, and 
deprived of the Benefit of the Law. The Effect of 
which is, if he be outlawed at the Suit of another, in 
a civil Cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his Goods and Chat- 
tels. And then according to Bracton, he may periſh 
without Law. — A Minor, or a Woman cannot be 
. outlawed. — All ſuing to Outlawry, in civil Actions, 
is practiſed only when a Defendant is not eaſy to be 
taken, or hath not ſufficient Eſtate in the Country to 
be ſummoned ; if where the Party is well known, is 
_ ſufficient, and may be arreſted, the Plaintiff outlaw 
him, he ſhall be order'd to reverſe it at his own. 
Charge, on Motion, and Affidavit made of the Matter, 
| Couxr or COMMON PLEAS. | 
Sir Edward Coke is of Opinion, that the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was conſtituted before the Conqueſt, and was 
not created by Magna Charta, at which Time there were 
Juſticiarii de Banco, cc. VEE i 
There are four Judges of this Court, created by 
Letters Patent, of whom the Chief is a Lord by his Of- 
fice z and is called Dominus Juſticiarius Communium Placi- 
torum, vel Dominus Fuſticiarius de Banco. And the Seal 
of the Court is committed to the Cuſtody of the Chief 
Juſtice. | | pe Dn | 
The Lord Chief Juſtice, with his Aſſiſtants, hear and 
determine all common Pleas in civil Cauſes, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the King's Pleas : And the Juriſdiction of 


this Court is general, like that of B. R. and extends it- 


ſelf throughout England. It holds Pleas of civil Actions 
at common Law, between Subject and Subject, as well 
Actions real, as perſonal and mixed; and it ſeems to 
have been the only Court for all real Cauſes: But this 
Court cannot regularly hold Plea in any Action real or 
perſonal, Sc. but by Writ out of Chancery, returnable 


here; except it be by Bill, for or againſt an Officer, 


or other privileged Perſon of the Court. 
All Actions belonging to this Court, come thither, 
either by Original, or Arreſt, and Outlawries; or b 
Privilege or Attachment, for or againſt privileg*d Per- 
ſons; or out of inferior Courts, not of Record, by Pone, 
Recordare, Accedas ad Curium, Writ of falſe Judgment, 
Sc. And Actions popular, Decies tantum, of Champarty, 
Maintenance, c. are alſo cogniſcible by this Court; 
as ate Actions, penal of Debts, Sc. upon any Statute. 
And beſides Juriſdiction for Puniſhment of its Officers 
and Miniſters; the Court oſ Common Pleas, may grant 
Prohibitions to temporal and eccleſiaſtical Courts, &c. 
The Officers of this Court are, the Cuſtos Brevium, 
Prothanotaries, Secundaries, Clerk of the Warrants, Clerk. 
of the Eſſoins, Filazers, Clerk of the Seal, Exigenters, 
Jerk of the Outlawries, Clerk of the Furies, Clerk of the. 
Treaſury, Clerk of the Errors, Chirographer, Clerk of the 
King's Silver, Clerk of the Iurolments, a Proclamator, 
Her, Tipſtaves, and the Warden of the Fleet Priſon. 
The Cuſtos Brevium, is the chief Clerk in this Court, 
whoſe Office is in the King's Gift: He receives and 
keeps all Writs, and puts them upon Files; every Re- 
| | turn 


— 
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turn by itſelf; and at the End of each Term receives of 
the Prothonotaries all the Records of the Nift Prius, 
called the Pgſteas. | 1 

The Writs are firſt brought in by the Clerks of the 
Aſſize of every County to the Prothonotary who entered 


the Iſſue in that Matter, to enter Judgment. Four 
Days after the Return the Prothonotary enters the Ver- 
dict and Judgment thereupon, into the Rolls of the 
Court, and then delivers them over to the Cuſtos 
Brevium. | PO 
The Cuſtos Brevium alſo makes Entry of Writs of 
Covenant, and Concords on Fines ; and makes Copies 
and Exemplifications of all Writs and Records in his 
Office, and of all Fines levied; the Fines, when en- 
groſſed, are divided between the Cuſtos Brevium and 
Chirographer, the former keeping the Writ of Co- 
venant and the Note, the latter the Concord and Foot 
of the Fine. res 5 
The Prothonotaries enter and inroll all Declarations, 
Pleadings, Aſſizes, Judgments, and Actions; they 
alſo make out all judicial Writs, as the Venire facias 
after Iſſue joined; Habeas Corpus for bringing in of the 
Jury; Diſtringas Jurator, Writs of Execution and 
Seiſin, of Superſedeas, of Privilege, &c. They inroll all 
| Recognizances acknowledged in that Court, all common 
Recoveries ; make Exemplifications of Record, & c. 
The Secondaries are aſſiſtant to the Prothonotaries in 
the Execution of their Offices ; and they take Minutes, 
and draw up all Orders and Rules of Court. Here are 
three Clerks of the Judgments, one under each Protho- 
= 80 . „ 
The Clerk of the Warrants, enters all Warrants of 
Attorney for the Plaintiffs and Defendants in Suits ; and 
inrols all Deeds of Indenture of Bargain and Sale, which 
are acknowledged in Court, or before any Judge out of 
the Court: And it is his Office to eſtreat into the Ex- 
chequer all Iſſues, Fines, and Amercement, which grow 
due to the King in this Court, for which he has a ſtand- 
ing Fee, or Allowance from the Crown. N 
The Clerk of the Eins, keeps the Eſſoin-Roll, or 
enters Eſſoins: He alſo provides Parchment, cuts it into 
Rolls, marks the Number on them, delivers out all the 
Rolls to every Officer, and receives them again when 
written. f | | „ 
The Filazers, are Officers in the Court of Common- 
Pleas, ſo called becauſe they file the Writs, whereon 
they make out Proceſs. OD ˙ͤ Wrhg! 
There are fourteen Filazers in the ſeveral Diviſions, 
and Counties of England. They make out all Writs 
and Proceſs upon original Writs, iſſuing out of the 
Chancery, as well real, as perſonal and mixed, return- 
able in that Court, | | 


In Actions merely perſonal, where the Defendants are 


returned ſummoned, they make out Pones or Attach- | 


ments; which being returned and executed, if the De- 
fendant appears not, they make out a Diſtringas, and ſo 
ad infinitum, or till he does appear. | 


If he be returned nihil, then Proceſs of capias inne 4 


if the Plaintiff will ; after the third Capias, the Plaintiff 
may proceed to Outlawry, in the County where his 
Original is grounded, and have an Exigent with Procla- 
mation. 5 5 5 
The Filazers likewiſe make out all Writs of View in 
real Actions, where the View is prayed, and upon Re- 
plevin's and Recordart's Writs of retorn habendo, ſecond 
Deliverance, and Writs of Withernam. —In real Ac- 


tions, Writs of grand and Petit cape before Appearance. 


They enter. all Appearances and ſpecial Bail, upon 
any Proceſs made by them: They make the firſt Scire 
facias upon ſpecial Bails, Writs of Habeas Corpus, 
Diſtringas nuper vicecomitem vel Balivum, and Duces 

tecum; and all Superſedeas's upon ſpecial Bail or Ap- 


pearance, Sc. Writs of Habeas Corpus cum cauſa, upon 


the Sheriff's Rerurn that the Defendant is detained with 
other Actions; Writs of Adjournment of a Term, in 
caſe of Peſtilence, War, or publick Diſturbance. 


The Clerk of the Seal, 1s an Officer that ſeals all Writs, 


judicial and minifterial, and alſo of meſne Proceſs made 
by the Filazers ; likewiſe Writs of Outlawry and Super- 
ſedeas, and all Patents and Exemplifications, and takes 
certain Fees for the ſame, for which he is accountable to 


L 4 W. 
the Maſter of this Office, 
the Court. 

The Exigenters, are four Offi 
Exigents and Proclamations, in all Adtio 
Proceſs of Outlawry lies, and have for eve 
Exigent 15. and for every ordinary Procl 1 
but if longer than ordinary, they take 
their Length. # 

The Clerk of the Outlawries, is Servant to t 
ney General, for making out the Cap 
return of the Exigent a 
= Attorney-General is to be to ev 

rits; and 1 d. only is paid for ſealing this W. 
cauſe it is ſuppoſed to 8 at the Ning Fe * of 
7 4. is paid for the Seal of every other Writ, 


the Writs called Habeas Corpus, and Dif 
Appearance of Juries, either in Court or at the Ag 
after the Pannel is returned upon the Venire facias NY 
The Clerk of the Treaſury, has the Charge of kee 
the Records of the Court, and makes u 9 
1 2 * : He makes all 
of Records lodged in the Treaſury, and Copi 
Imparlances and Judgments, 1 of all Inf bee 
Recognizances on Record there; and he h 
due for all Searches. He is Servant to the Chief Jy 
ſtice, and 1s ſaid to be removeable at Pleaſure, bur al 
other Officers of this Court are for Life : And there is 
an Under Clerk of the Treaſury for Aſſiſtance 
hath ſome Fees and Allowances ; alſo an Under-kee 
| | per 
that keeps the Keys of the Treaſury-Door, Sc. 
The Clerk of the Errors, tranſcribes and certifies into 
the King's-Bench the Tenor of the Records of the 
Cauſe or Action, upon which the Writ of Error, made 
by the Curſitor, is brought there to be determined. | 
The Chirographer, is an Officer who engroſſes Fines 
acknowledged in that Court, into a perpetual Record | 
(after they have been examined, and paſſed by othe 
Officers) and writes and delivers the Indentures theregf 
to the Party. He makes. two Indentures, one for the 
Buyer, the other for the Seller; and a third indented 
Piece, containing the Effect of the Fine, and called 7h; 
Foot of the Fine; and delivers it to the Cyfos Breviun, 
The fame Officer alſo, or his Deputy, proclaims al 
Fines in Court every Term, and endorſes the Proclams 
tions on the Back-ſide of the Foot; keeping withal the 
Writ of Covenant, and the Note of the Fine, 


every Fine is brought, after it has been with the Cuſt 
Brevium, and by whom the Effect of the Writ of Co 
venant is entered in a Paper-Book; and according to 
that Note all the Fines of that Term are alſo recorded 
in the Rolls of the Court. Dy 5 
The Clerk of the Enrolments, is an Officer under tit 
three elder Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, an 
removable at their Pleaſure. 5 5 
In proſecuting Suits in the Common Pleas, firſt it 
ſtructions are drawn for common or ſpecial Writs, ad 
delivered to the Filazer of the County ; and here tit 
Præcipe and Pone ſerves both for the Original and tit 
Capias ; and if you ſet down the Return of your Capi, 
the Filazer of Courſe takes Care for the Original. 


Note, That a Precipe or Præcipe quod reddat, is a Ni 


as when it iſſues out of Chancery patent, or open? 


* 
— 
1 * 


and the Lord Chief Juſtice op 


cers who make out 
ns where the 


roclamation 67 
in Proportion to 


ias ut | ne Attor. 
| araty 
ter Outlawry, and the 83 


cry one of theſe 


5 Whereaz 


The Clerk of the Furies, is an Officer who makes out 


gas, for the 


Y <= Bo = Oc © wy. = 


and Kal 4 
xemplifications 


ormations and 
as the Fees 
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The Clerk of the King's Silver, is an Officer to whom 


of great Diverſity both as to Form and Uſe, extent 
ing as well to Writs of Right, as to other Writs 0 
Entry and Poſſeſſion. It is ſometimes called 4 15 
of Right cloſe, as when it iſſues out of the Court 0 
Chancery cloſe ; ſometimes a Mrit of Right patch 


any Lord's Court, for any of his Tenants defo 
_ againſt his Deforceor. 2 
Pone, is a Writ whereby a Cauſe depending in 
County or other inferior Court, 1s removed to tir 
Common Pleas, or ſometimes the King's-Bench. = 
Pone, per vadium, is a Writ commanding de 
riff to take Surety of one for his Appearance at 2 ſ 
aſſigned, rn es 


If it be an Action of Debt, the Precipe for 3 ſpeci 
Writ runs thus : 3 * 
Somerſet. Command C. D. late of B. in your a 


J 


dhat he rende 
ae 1nd unjuſtly e Arg 
a Returnable in fifteen Days from the Feaſt 


of Zaler. T. Vaughan. 


as Bond, Ec. or if it be upon an 


On any Speciality, with the Alias 


you 


5 Debt, and requires 
to take out an 
always 2 bare 
ment thereon, 
ſuch Judgment. 8285 EC 
if the Capias be ſpecial, by Precipe quod reddat, &c. 
* ſhould be any Miſtake, either in the Name 
„ Difus, or Sum, it may be pleaded in Abatement; 
pry ew Original will not cure it, but you are obliged 
3 your Action, paying Coſts, and to begin 
= Al Precipe's that he renders, Sc. are fineable ; and 
o are the ſpecial Capias's 3 and to avoid the Fine, you 
may draw a Pone for a Capias, only in Debt, | 
If the Defendant lives in the Country, as for Inſtance 
| in Somerſeþire, and the Cauſe of Action ariſes in London, 
d therefore you would try the Cauſe there; in this 
Cake you muſt make out a Teftatum into the County 
where the Party lives, by which it is ſuggeſted, that a 
; had before been taken out in London, and that a 
| Sheriff there made a Return thereto, that the Defendant 
was not to be found in their Baliwick, Sc. and when 
the Defendant is taken, he is to put in Bail with the Fi- 
lazer of London, to anſwer to the Plaintiff upon the Writ 
| made out there. | Es © 


Note, That a Teftatum is a Writ in perſonal Actions, 
where, if the Defendant cannot be arreſted on a Ca- 


| pias in the County where the Action is laid, but is 
returned non eff inventus by the Sheriff, this Writ ſhall 
. be ſent into another County, where ſuch Perſon is 
l thought to be, or to have wherewithal to ſatisfy the 
a Demand, It is called Teftatum, becauſe the Sheriff 
ne has before teſtified, that the Defendant was not to be 


found in his Balliwick. 


If a Defendant be within a Liberty, which the Sheriff 
cannot enter upon a Capias, you may get the Filazer of 


* ſuch Liberty where the Defendant reſides, without hav- 
vg a Capias firſt from him; and the Method for Expe- 

© dition's Sake now is to make the non omittas at once, 

br | lupprſting the Matter as if it had been done; fo the 
Capias and Writ of non omittas are made out at the ſame 

Te | Time, and you return the Capias yourſelf. 

and 


| Note, That a Non omittas is a Writ, which lies where the 


Sheriff having delivered a Writ or Proceſs to a Bailiff 
of a Franchiſe, 


dwells, and th 


{erve it, upon the Sheriff returning that he delivered 
it to the 


Bailiff, this ſecond Writ ſhall be directed to 
the Sheriff, charging him to enter the Franchiſe, and 


\ "Ppearances upon Writs in the Common-Pleas, muſt 
ered with the Filazer, .or the Defendant ſhall for- 
Ut 5. but on Writs of Privilege, both common Ap- 


Feances and ſpecial Bail, are entered upon the Protho- 
notary s Remembrance. | | 


lf the Cauſe of Action be under 1 


A ol. (on Writs out 
to tie N ou or any other — — Court) and the Plaintiff 

f 1 by way of Proceſs againſt the Defendant, 
1 Defendant does not appear at the Return of the 
a 


0cels, or in four Days after, it ſhall be lawful for the 


it being made and filed in the 
Page of the perſonal Service of ſuch Proceſs, 
Fang 2 Appearance for the Defendant, and 
Ki ereon, Sc. And there is to be a Notice on 

the Defendant to appear at the Re- 


tiff, upon Affidav 


to A B. twenty Pounds, which he 
detains from him. | 


the County to make out a Writ non omittas, directed to 


in which the Party it is to be ſerved on 
e Bailiff having refuſed or neglected to 


eXccute the King's Command either by himſelf or 
Officer, NNE 266 


1 not appearing then, or with- 


1 
in eight Days after it, Affidavit of the Service of the 
Proceſs to be made before any Judge or Commiſſioner 
of the Court, or the Officer for entring Appearances z 
Stat. 12 Geo. I. and 5 Geo. II. „ 

The Plaintiff muſt make Oath of his Debt, or Cauſe 
of Action, when 10 J. or above, before the iſſuing of 
the Writ, and the Sum ſworn muſt be endorſed thereon z 
for which Sum, and no more, Bail is to be taken. 
In Actions of Debt, Sc. it has been obſerved, that 
the Reaſon of Bail is upon a Suppoſition of the Law, 
that the Defendant flies to the Judgment of the Law ; 
which is grounded upon his not appearing at firſt, &c. 
and when a Man is taken on à Capias, he ſhall not be 
diſcharged till he gives Bond to appear; except the 
Plaintiff or his Attorney conſent to an Appearance with- 


out Bail. 


On a Habeas Corpus or Cepi Corpus, where ſpecial 
Bail is required, the Bail is not to be taken without Con- 
ſent of the Plaintiff; and upon Writs of Habeas Corpus 
directed to the Courts of London and Weſtminſter, which 
are returnable immediate, the Defendant may be bailed, 


giving Notice of the Names of the Bails, and before 


what Judge he intends to put it in; but it muſt be in 


eight Days, and Exception is to be taken within twenty 
Days. 1 = 


If ſpecial Bail put in by the Defendant in any Suit, 


be excepted to, the Defendant ſhall perfect his Bail with- 


in four Days after Exception taken; in default whereof 


the Plaintiff may proceed upon the Bail-Bond : And in 
all Caſes where Bail ſhall be filed on Writs of Error, fuch 


Bail ſhall likewiſe be perfected within the like Times, 


or in default thereof the Clerk of the Errors of this Court 


ſhall - non. pros ſuch Writ of Error. In Caſes wherein 
Bail-Bonds ſhall be taken by the Sheriffs, if the ſame 


Bail be put in above, the Plaintiff may except againſt ' 
ſuch Bail, and it ſhall not ſtand good and abſolute. | 
Where Bail-Bonds are taken in London and Middleſex, 
they ſhall not be put in Suit till four Days after the Ap- 
Pearance-Day of Returns of Writs; nor in any other 


Country till after eight Days. 


If the Defendant puts not in Bail when required, 1 


Plaintiff is to get the Sheriff to aſſign over his Bail-Bond, 


and take out his Capias upon it, (directed to the Coroner 
if the ſame Sheriff be an Officer) but that Writ, tis ſaid, 


requires only an Appearance: And if the Plaintiff be 


nonſuited, and then commences a new Action for the 
ſame Cauſe, he ſhall not have ſpecial Bail in the new 


Firſt. 

The Method to put in Bail in the Common Pleas in 
London or Middleſex, is not by filing a Bail- piece, but 
it is done by an Entry 
the Filazers vary a little in the Manner thereof. 


Action, though he might have inſiſted upon it in the 


in the Filazer's Book; though 


In London you call upon the Filazer and give him i 


Notice when the Bail are ready, and then he will attend 


with you at the Judge's Chamber, and there the Bail 
enter into a Recognizance. _ | 


In taking Bail to Actions, depending in the Court of 
Common Pleas, before Commiſſioners in the Country); 
firſt a Copy of the Writ on Parchment is to be brought 


to the Commiſſioner taking it, on which the Recogni- 
zance or Bail-piece muſt be drawn and engroſſed, and 
then the Bail is taken before ſuch Commiſſioners : And 


the Affidavit of the due taking of every ſuch Bail, ſhall 


be made, either before ſome Judge of C. P. to whom 
the Bail ſhall be tranſmitted, or before ſome Perſon who 


ſhall have Power to take Affidavits in Matters and Cauſes 


depending in this Court, | e 
All Bails taken by any Commiſſioner within the Di— 


ſtance of 40 Miles from the Cities of London and Weſt- 


minſter, are to be tranſmitted to the Lord Chief Juſtice 


of the Common Pleas, or to one of the Juſtices of the 


ſaid Court, within ten Days after the Taking thereof: 
And all Bails taken by any Commiſſioner above the 
Diſtance of 40 Miles from London and Weſtminſter, ſhall 
be tranſmitted within 20 Days after the Taking, unleſs 
all the ſaid Juſtices ſhall be in their Circuits, and then as 
ſoon as any of them ſhall be returned to London out of 
his Circuit. | | 
The Plaintiff in any Action before the End of the next 
Term, after the Return of the Proceſs, ought to declare 
againſt the Defendant ; but it is now uſual for the Plain- 
4 M 192 
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tiff, after the Return of the Writ, to have two Terms to 


make out his Declaration; and if the Plaintiff doth not 
declare within that Time, the Defendant upon a Rule 
given, may ſign a Non. pros, and have Coſts, uſually, 
1 J. 65. 8 d. for Recovery whereof Execution may be 
taken out, or Action brought. 

If the Defendant appears the firſt Term, and give no 
Rule to declare, his Attorney the ſecond Term may be 
compelled to accept of a Declaration with Imparlance; 
but if the Plaintiff declares not the ſecond Term, tho' 
the Nefendant gives no Rule, the Plaintiff may be non- 
ſuited at the End of the ſecond Term, upon a Conti- 
nuance entered by Dies Datus. If the Day to appear, 
be upon the firſt Return of any Hilary, or Trinity Term, 
no Imparlance will be granted, without Conſent or Rule 
of Court : And after Rules to declare are out, no Non- 


ſuit ſhall be had for Want of a Declaration, unleſs the 


Plaintiff's Attorney be firſt called on for his De- 
claration. 5 

Declarations to be delivered, with Notice to plead in 
four Days in London or Middleſex ; and in other Coun- 
ties, above 20 Miles off, within eight Days, &c. 

If any Plaintiff ſhall declare againſt any Perſon in 
Cuſtody of the Warden of the Fleet, or of any Sheriff, 
Sc. and does not further proceed to 3 within 
three Terms after the Declaration delivered, incluſive of 
the Term wherein delivered; or if a Plaintiff having 
obtained Judgment in this Court againſt any Priſoner, 
| ſhall not charge him in Execution thereupon, within 
two Terms next after the Judgment had, including the 
Term in which the faid Judgment ſhall be ſigned, the 
Defendant in Priſon may be diſcharged out of Cuſtody, 
by Superſedeas allowed by one of the Juſtices gf this 
Court, if Cauſe be not ſhewn by the Plaintiff why he 
had not proceeded, upon Notice given by the Defen- 

dant's Attorney, and Gath made thereof, he. SE IO 
The Plaintiff having declared, and given Rules for 
Anſwer, the Defendant is to deliver his Plea to the 
Plaintiff*s Attorney; and if he be not to be found, or 
refuſeth it, tis to be left in the Office to fave a Judg- 
1 
In every Plea, except to a Scire facias, it is neceſſary 
that the Defendant ſtiould come and defend the Force 
and Injury laid to his Charge, to make him a Party to 
the Matter in Variance; that is to ſuch a Charge, which 
the Plaintiff has given Pledges that he will maintain 
againſt him: But in a Scire facias, the Defendant is not 
in Law a Party to the Suit till he appears, nor is there 
any Wrong or Injury againſt him; and when he appears, 
he may plead by venit and dicit only. 


Note, That Scire facias is a judicial Writ, moſt com- 
monly uſed to call a Man to ſhew Cauſe to the Court 


whence it iſſues, why Execution of a Judgment paſſed, 


ſhould not be made out ? —This Writ is not granted 
till a Year and a Day be elapſed after a Judgment 
wen. — Scire facias upon a Fine, lies only after a 
Year and a Day after the Fine levied : Otherwiſe it 
is the ſame with the Writ of Habere facias ſeiſinam, 
which is a judicial Writ, which lies where a Man has 
recovered Lands in the King's Court, directed to the 
Sheriff, commanding him to give him the Seiſin 
thereof. This Writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out of the 
Records of a Fine, directed to the Sheriff of the 


County, where the Lands lie; commanding him to 


give to the Cognizee, or his Heirs Seiſin of the Land, 
whereof the Fine is levied. The Writ hes within the 
Year after the Fine or Judgment, upon the Scire 
facias; and may be made in divers Forms. 


If in any Action the Defendant pleads a general Plea 
or Iſſue, as is moſt uſual, there is no more requiſite, but 
that the Attorney for the Defendant do put his Hand to 
the Plaintiff's Attorney's Docket Book; and that being 
done, the Plaintiff*s Attorney is to draw up the Plea, 
and make a Copy of the Iſſue, and deliver it to the De- 
fendant's Attorney, who muſt receive it, and pay for 
entring his Plea; and then they uſually give Warning 
for Trial. But if the Defendant pleads ſpecially, the 
Plea is to be under a Serjeant's Hand, and given to the 
Plaintiff's Attorney; alſo if the Plaintiff replies ſpe- 
cially, or the Defendant demurs to a Declaration, it is 
the ſame. | N | e 


Term, or the firſt or ſecond Return in 


be entered by Default, Sc. And by 0 


The Rules to plead muſt be 8 | 
tary's Office, that the Pings dee Prog, 
by the Secondary there, for which he 5 clares in, 
And if the Defendant on Rule to anſwer. A 16 d. 
before the Rule is expired, the Attorney for che Pt plead 
may afterwards enter up Judgment by Nil dic; anti 
the Defendant on pleading any general If 1 3 and 
Rule given) nonſuit the Plaintiff, if be = jon. (after 
his Idue; and thereupon he may get Coſts 3 
the Prothonotary, and enter up Judgment, 4, d 
reſpondeas ouſter, on Demurrer and Judgment rr. f 
given, the Defendant is to plead forthwith, or the . 
thonotary will fign Judgment: In other C a. r0- 
been adjudged a ſanding Rule, that the rocky, 
muſt receive a Plea left in the Office at any Time oy 


Judgment ſigned, tho? the Rule to * 
By Order Mich. 1 Geo. N 


IT. where ſpecial Wiz 
made returnable, the firſt Return in Hilary * Tun 
Faſter and N.. 
pleads in {our - 
Judgment wil 


,, e 


„ . A «= 


hs 


chaelmas Term, unleſs the Defendant 
Days after the Appearance of the Return, 


| de 
3 Geo. II. upon all Proceſs ſued out of this 83 


turnable the firſt or ſecond Return of any Term, ; 

Plaintiff declares in London or Middleſex, and — box 
dant lives within twenty Miles of London, the De- 
tendant ſhall plead within four Days after ſuch 


© «a -—o ee 1. 


a ©« ww ou. Qu ww - 


b plead at fuch 
Times accordingly. REC 8 
Oftentimes where the Plaintiff's Action is juſt and 
right, the Defendant's Attorney, without 287 pleading, 
will yield to a Judgment, either by non ſum informatu, 
or Confeſſion, ſo that the Plaintiff will ſtay Execution, 
till a Time agreed upon : This may be done on the De- 


* 


claration, — which Judgment you may get Coſts 
taxed by the Prothonotary, and the Defendant wil y 
be thereby ſaved in his Perſon and Charges, t 
But if the Attorney for the Defendant pleads to the tl 
Action, then you may join Iſſue, and go to Trial by 
Nui Prius, at the next Aſſizes for the County. Ca 
Note, That Nis Prius is a Writ judicial, which lies in y 
Caſes where the Jury being impannelled and returned, 
before the Juſtices of the Bank, one of the Partes | of 
requeſts to have ſuch Writ, for the Eaſe of the Cou- an 
try, whereby to will the. Sheriff to cauſe the Inqueſt 
to come before the Juſtices in the ſame Country at af 
their coming thither. It is called a Writ of M D 
Prius; and its Effect is, that the Sheriff is hereby | 
commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the Men impur- du 
nelled at a certain Day, before the Juſtices, N. pris | | 
Juſtic. Domini Regis ad aſſiſas capiendas venerint, tit | anc 
is, unleſs the Juſtices go before that Day into {uct | 
County to take Aſſizes. _ Nu 
Note, alſo, That before I conclude this Treatiſe, I mul a 
give a ſhort Deſcription of all the different Mis. & 
Bills, Proceſs, Sc. made uſe of, to arreſt the Body of t 
the Defendant, viz. of a Capias, alias Capias, Pluris E 
facias, Latitat, Special latitat, Bill of Middleſex, Na eg 
omittas, &c. 5 Day 
A Capias, is a Writ or Proceſs, which is of two Som, ang 
who 2 Judgment, called Capias ad reſpondendn': * 
granted in an Action perſonal, when the Sheriff upon fle 
the firſt Writ of Diſtreſs, returns Nihil habet in Balis ; 2 
naſtro.— The other is a Wit of Execution after 5 % 
ment, which is alſo of various Kinds; as Capias ad ſails 25 
faciendum, Capias pro fine, Capias ut lagatum, &c. * 75 
Capias ad ſatisfaciendum, is a Writ of Execution — Fs 
Judgment, lying where a Man recovers in an A Dan 
erſonal, as for Debt, Damage, Cc. in which Caſes a 3g 
Wit iſſues to the Sheriff, commanding him to i 77 
the Body of him againſt whom the Debt is record 
who. is to be kept in Priſon till he makes Satisfaci0' > I de b 


and if not in a Condition to do it, and lies at the 


b 


barbarous Plaintiff, as there are 
11 England, till he dies of Want 


A. an 
of gn. implacable nen in 


but to ogy _ 
and MueTy- oficiſcendum, is an original Writ, 
* ou re againſt any Soldier who 
which —_ ed to ſerve the King in War, and appear 
Co and Place appointed. It is directed to 
not at ” King's Serjeants at Arms, to arreſt and take 
roo of = he may be found ; and to .bring him 
him whe iu noſiro, with a Clauſe or Aſſiſtance. 
coran cone © Middleſex, is a Writ which is to have a 
A Bill 0 any Stamp, and to be ſigned by the Keeper 
ebe ig lee Nadllger Office in New Inn; for which 
of the 9! Gix-pence in Term-Time, and Ten-pence in 
V tion; and on the Back of the Writ muſt be in- 
the ** Attorney's Name that ſues it out, and the 
ww, the Month and Year when done; alſo a Note 
** made in Paper for the Office. 
A Latitat, is à . 3 
called originally to the King's Bench. — It has 
Aren, a ſing = 88 lurks, lies hid, 
= . be found in the County of Middleſex, to be 
and * Bill; but he is gone to ſome other County, to 
de bel whereof this Writ is directed, 
* Habeas Corpus, is a Writ, which a Man indicted and 
.-ri\aned for any Crime, or Treſpaſs, before the Ju- 
wp of the Peace, or in a Court of Franchiſe ; having 
offered ſufficient Bail, which is refuſed, tho* the Cauſe 
be bailable, may have out of the King's Bench, thereby 
to remove himſelf thither, on his own Coſts, to anſwer 
the Cauſe at the Bar thereof. 3 : 
The Order in this Caſe is, firſt to procure a Certiorari 
out of Chancery, directed to the ſaid Juſtices, for re- 
moving the Indictment into the King's Bench; and upon 
that to procure this Writ to the Sheriff, for cauſing his 
Body to be brought at a certain Day. 0 


Note, That I have mentioned ſeveral of theſe Writs, or 
Proceß, in different Places throughout this Treatiſe, 
P'll conclude it by taking Notice of the 
Terms, and Returns of Writs, | 


wherein the Tribunals, or Courts of Judicature are open 
to all who think fit to complain of Wrong, or to ſeek 
their own by due Courſe of Law, or Action. e 
In Contra-diſtintion to theſe, the reſt of the Year is 
called Vacation. JJV nt ab 
Of theſe Terms there are four in every Year ; during 
which Time, Matters of Juſtice are diſpatched, viz. 
Hilary Term, which, at London, begins the 23d Day 
of January ; or if it be on Sunday, the next Day after, 
and ends the 12th of February following. . 55 
Later Term, which begins the Wedneſday Fortnight 
— Eater, and ends the Monday next after Aſcenſion 
Trinity Term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity 
Sunday, and ending the Wedneſday Fortnight after. 
Michaelmas Term, which begins the 23d of Oktober, 
| and ends the 28th of November following. 
of theſe Terms have alſo their Returns. 


Mut, That Returns, Return-Days, or Days in Bank, 
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it are certain Days in each Term, particularly ſet apart 
6 | bor the ſeveral Kinds of Proceedings, in any Cauſe 
of to be determined. An in 
i % Term has four Returns ; viz. Oftabis Hillarii, 
tht Days after Hillary Day: Quindena Hillarii, fifteen 
Days: Crafting Purificationis, the Day after the Purifi- 
rts = And OBabis Purificationis, eight Days after, in- 
pon C fer Term has five Returns; viz. Quindena Paſche, 
rev oi Days after Faſter : Tres Paſche, three Weeks 
10g % * Menſe Paſche, the Day-Month after Eaſter : 
2 ue Paſche, the Day five Weeks from Eaſter: And 


1 Aſcenſionis Domini, the Day after Aſcenſion Day. 
ni Term has four 


i c Returns; viz. Craſtino Trinita- 

ne next Day after Trinity: Ofabis Trinitatis, eight 
5 76s | incluſive : Quindena Trinitatis, fifteen Days 

PFs tres Trinitatis, three Weeks after. 
Pur ws Term, has ſix Returns; viz. Tres Mi- 
tree Weeks after Michaelmas : Menſe Michaelis, 
Month after Michaclmas : Craſtino Animarum, 


Writ whereby all Men in perſonal 


Eſſoin- Days, 


© Terms, we the ſeveral Times or Seaſons of the Vear, 
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the Day after All-Souls : Craſtino Martini, eight Days 
after, incluſive : And Quindena Martini, fifteen Days. 
The firſt Zfoin Day (which is the fourth Day inclu- 
five before what is commonly called the firſt Day) is 
accounted the firſt of every Term; and on that Day 
one of the Judges always fits to take Eſoins, &c. and 
the four Days in Term are firſt, the Day of Eſbin; 
ſecond, of Exceptions ; third, Return of Writs; fourth, 
the Day of Appearance, called the quario die poſt, (or 
fourth Day after) whereon the Court fits. 
Note, That Effvin, or Eſſoign, is an Excuſe for him, 
who being ſummoned to appear and anfwer to an 
Action real, or to perform Suit to a Court Baron, c. 
cannot attend by Reafon of ſome legitimate Hindrance. 
The Cauſes which ferve to eſſoin, are divers; yet may 
be reduced to five Heads: The firft is Em de ul- 
tra mare, when the Party is beyond Sea: The ſecond 
is De terra ſancta, when on an Expedition in the Holy 
Land: The third, De malo veniendi, when he is in- 
' firm of Body and cannot come ; which is alſo called 
the common Eſſoin : The fourth, Eſoin de malo lecti, 
when the Defendant is ſick a-bed: The fifth De ſer- 
vitio Regis, when he is in the King's Service. Horn 
mentions ſeveral other Efſoins touching the Service of 
the King celeſtial, Sc. F 


Every Term begins on the fourth Day after the firſt 
Return thereof, and ends the quarto die po, of the laſt 
Return; unleſs either of them fall on a Sunday, in which 
Caſe the Term begins or ends on the Monday after; ex- 
cept only Trinity Term, the Efſoin Day of the firſt Return 
whereof, being on a Monday, the fourth Day regularly 
is the Thurſday following ; but that being Corpus Crit 
Day, and no juridical Day, the quarto die is held on the 
Friday. Although the &ſſoin Day falls on a Sunday, yet 
the fourth Day after is computed from that Day, as from 
any other, and is to be the Wedneſday following; and 
when the Eſſoin Day, Return, Brevium, or Exception 
Days, happen on a Sunday, the ſame are to be kept on 
the Monday next following; and in ſuch Caſe the Ex- 
ception and Return Days are included in one, viz. the 
In the ſeveral Terms, the firſt Eoin Day of Michael- 
mas Term, is always on the 20th of Oclober. Of Hilary 
Term, on the 20th of January. Of Eaſter Term, on 
the Sunday-Fortnight after Eaſter. And of Trinity Term, 
on the Monday or Morrow of Trinity Sunday. And in 
each Return throughout the reſpective Terms, are the ſe- 
veral Days before mention'd, viz. the Eſſoin Day (being 


the Day mentioned in Writs) the Exception Day, the 


Return Day, and the Day of Appearance, which is the 
laſt of the Return, &c. 5 | 
It is obſervable, that on whatever Day of the Week: 
any Term begins, it is a good Day to make all Proceſſes 
by Bill returnable upon prox poſt, every other Return of 
ſuch Term, except the laſt Return: Bur &,. John Baptiſ's 
Day, when it falls in Trinity Term, and all Von juridical 
Days, muſt be avoided, becauſe they are no Days in 


Court, viz. every Sunday in any Term; the Feaſt of 


All Saints and All Souls, in Michaelmas Term; the Puri- 
fication, in Hilary; and the Aſcenſion, in Eaſter Term, &c. 
All Proceſſes in the King's Bench upon Bill of Mid. 
dleſex, Latitat, Alias, Pluries, &c. beſt before and af- 
ter Judgment, muſt be returnable at Days certain, 
and may be ſo made upon any Day in Term (which 
is a juridical Day) next after any of the before mentioned 
returns. OO oy 
The Proceſs returnable in B. R. is returvable at a Day 
certain, naming the Day of the Week, Sc. in this Man- 


ner: Before us at Weſtminſter, on Thurſday next, after 


the Morrow of the Purification of the Bleſſed Mary, Sc. 
But if the Proceſs be by Original, then *tis before us on 


the Morrow of the Purification, &c. (not naming the 


Place or Day of the Week) whereſoever we ſhall be in 
England: And all Writs returnable whereſoever in this 
Court, are grounded upon Originals out of Chancery; or 
on Writs of Error -out of the Common Pleas, and infe- 


rior Courts, 


In C. B. the Writs being by Original, are not return- 
able on a Day certain; but only before our Juſtices at 
Weſtminſter, from the Day of St. Michael in three 
Weeks, &c, Let where the Action here is not by Ori- 


ginal, 
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* 


7ote, That an Attachment, in the Senſe we take it here, 
is an Apprehenſion of a Man by his Body, to bring 
him to anſwer the Action of the Plaintiff. — Lombard 
makes this Difference between an A reſt and an At- 
tachment; that an Arreſt proceeds out of an inferior 
Court, by Precept only, and an Attachment out of a 
higher Court, either by Precept or Writ; and that a 
Precept to arreſt, has theſe formal Words, Duci fa- 
cias, &c. and a Writ of Attachment theſe, Præcipimus 
ibi quod attachies talem, & habeas eum coram nobis. — 


8 2 ”_ She . 8 4 * 7 - | 2 LE) . 


on monſtrous Dedalus of Laws, of 
anners of Proceedings in the Courts 
many different Terms, which even thoſe = 
ee _ can ſcarcely underſtan 
nown, and nothing but the Depravity of 
our Ambition, Avarice, e. ons cdpable wie 
theſe hideous Offsprings, hatched up for the 
of Man's Fortune, and to rob him of his Libe 
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ginal, but ſome other Writ; as Attachment of Privilege, 
by Bill againſt privileg'd Perſon, Prohibitions, &c. ſuch 
Writs all Proceſſes thereupon, are returnable, and have 
Continuance to Days certain: As on Tueſday next after 
three Weeks of St, Michael. | OR 


The Word is formed of the 
tye. ns 
Original Writs, are thoſe ſent out 5 
of Chancery, to ſummon the Def nigh Court 
or Tenant in a real Action, either before th l 
gins, or begin the Suit thereby, e 


French Attacher to faſten: 
. 4 +$Y7 | : I 


In the fortunate Days of Man's Primitive Innocen 


ſo many different 


e, of ſo 
| have in- 
d, was entirely un. 


ners. 


8 forth 
Devaſtation 


— 


"  OGIC, is the Art of guiding well one's Rea- 
J ſon in the Knowledge of Things, as well for one's 
Inſtruction, as for that of others. „ 
This Art conſiſts in the Reflections Men have made 
on the four principal Operations of the Mind, viz. Per- 
ception, Judgment, Ratiocination, and Method. 

We call Perception, or Apprebenſion, the ſimple View 
wie have of Things which offer themſelves to our Mind, 
or whereby we only conceive a Thing, without Affir- 
mation or Negation ; as when we conceive the Sun, the 
Earth, a Tree, a Round or Square, the Thought, a 
Being, without forming any expreſs Judgment thereof. 
We call Judgment the Act of our Mind, whereby 

the Ideas which agree together are joined by an Affirma- 
tion; and thoſe which diſagree are ſeparated by a Nega- 

tion, or whereby one is affirmed, or denied of the other; 
as when I have the Idea of God, the Idea of Good, 
and the Idea of Lyar, I can join the Idea of Goodneſs 
with the Idea of God, and remove from him the Idea 
of a Lyar; in judging that Good is good, and that 
-God-h nota Lyar.t oo 8 55 

We call Ratiocination the Act of our Mind, whereby 

a Judgment is formed of ſeveral preceeding ones; as 


having judged that true Virtue muſt be referred to God, 


and that the Virtue of the Pagans was not referred to 
God, we conclude that the Virtue of the Pagans was not 
A true Virtue. 5 . 

We call Method the Action of our Mind, whereby 
having on the ſame Subject, viz. the human Body, va- 


rious Ideas, various Judgments, and various Reaſonings, 


it diſpoſes them in the moſt proper Manner, to diſcover 
- that abet. „ N 

All this is done naturally, and ſometimes better by 

thoſe who have never learned any of the Rules of Logic, 
than by thoſe who have learned them. . 

Therefore this Art does not conſiſt in learning how 
to make theſe Operations, ſince Nature itſelf teaches it, 
in giving us our Reaſon ; but how to reflect on our na- 
tural Actions, which ſerves us to three Things. 

The firſt is, of being ſure that we make a good Uſe 
of our Reaſon, becauſe the Conſideration of the Rul 
engages us to make a new Attention to it. | 
The ſecond is, to diſcover with leſs Difficulty, the 
Errors or Imperfections which may be found in the 
Operations of our Mind, becauſe it often happens that 
one diſcovers by the natural Light alone, that a Reaſon- 
ing is falſe, and one does not difcover notwithſtanding 
the Reaſon why it is falſe ; as thoſe who do underſtand 
Painting, can be choked at ſome Imperfections in a 
Picture, though they cannot explain that Imperfection 
that offends them. . 

The third is, to give us a more perfect Knowledge 
of the Nature of our Mind, by the Reflections we make 
on its Actions; which is more excellent in itſelf, were 
we to conſider but the ſingle Speculation thereof, than 
the Knowledge of all corporal Things, which are infi- 
nitely bencath the ſpiritual. Ai 

If none but ourſelves had ever been concerned in the 
Reflections we make on our Thoughts, it had ſufficed 
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to conſider them in themſelves, without inveſting them 
with Words or any other Signs ; but as we cannot com. 
municate our Thoughts to one another, without ac 


companying them with external Signs; and tha 
this Habit is ſtrong; when we think by 5 


Things never offer themſelves to our Mind but with the 
ſame Words we cloath them when we ſpeak to other 
It is neceſſary to conſider in the Logic the Things joined 
with Words, and the Words joined with the Things 
From all we have ſaid on this Subject, it follows tht 


Logic can be very well divided into four Parts, accord: | 


ing to the divers Reflections made on theſe four Oper- 


tions of the Mind; therefore I'll divide it into four P 
The firſt ſhall contain the Reflections on Ideas, or on th 


fir Act of the Mind called Conception. The ſecond 1he 
Reflections which Men have made on their Fudements. 
The third, Ratiocinatiun. The fourth, Method, 
Tux FIRST Part, 
. r 
Note, That as we cannot have any Knowledge which 
are from us, but by means of the Ideas which are 


within us, the Reflections which can be made on our 


Ideas are perhaps the moſt important Subject in the 
Logic, becauſe it is the Foundation of all the reſt. 
Thoſe Reflections can be reduced to five Chiefs or 
Heads, according to the five Manners of conſidering 

the Ideas. The firſt, according to their Nature and 


Origin. The ſecond, according to the principal Di- 


| ference of the Objects they repreſent. The hi, 
according to their Simplicity or Compoſition, wber 
Pl treat of the Abſtractions and Preciſions of the Mind. 
The fourth, according to their Extent or Reſtrictio, 


i. e. their Univerſality, Particularity, Singulanty. | 
The #fth, according to their Clearneſs and Obſcunty, 


or their Diſtinction and Confuſion. | 
1. Of Ideas according to their Nature and Orig". 


The Word Idea is of the Number of thoſe which are ſ 


clear that they cannot be explained by others, 


there are none clearer and more ſimple. 


But all that can be done to hinder one from bens 
deceived with Regard to it, is to mark the falſe Sig 
fication which could be given to that Word, in con 
fining it to that ſingle Manner of conceiving Thing 
made by the Application of our Mind to the Imag 
painted in our Brain, called Imagination. For as 


Auguſtin obſerves, Man, ever ſince Adam's Prevarication, 


has ſo accuſtomed himſelf to conſider none but cope 
Things, the Images whereof enter through our 


there was within us but that Manner of thinking ® 
conceiving; whenas one can't reflect on what p 
our Mind, without diſcovering that we conceive 4 
Number of Things without any of thoſe Images? 
without perceiving the Difference between 


2 bn, 


Senſes 


into our Brain, that moſt of them believe the) — 
conceive a Thing, which they cannot imagine, 2 - 
repreſent it to themſelves under a corporal Image, ö 


aſſes i 
and 
Imagination 
and pure Intellection. For when, for Example, * 


ww ©» 0e . tn 0a oo wo 
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14 „ Triangle, I pot. only conſider it as a 

ne to 5 —4 * right 8 conſider be- 
Figure „e chree Lines, as preſented by the Strength 
ſides tho d Application of my Mind; and this is pro- 
and inne called Imagination, that if I want to think 
perly what 5 a thouſand Angles, it is true that I con- 
of a FS: ure compoſed of a thouſand Sides, as eaſily 
we Rt — that a Triangle is a Figure compoſed of 
g 1 cn” . but I cannot imagine. the thouſand 


6 Th * nor, in ſome meaſure, conſider 
des O 


it with the Eyes of my Mind. 

them 2. D wary that the Cuſtom we have 
Ro uſe of our Imagination, when we think of 
of any, ut is often the Cauſe that in concerving a 
2 a thouſand Angles, we repreſent to ourſelves 
ned) ſome Figure; but it is evident that the Ei- 
confuk l ented then by the Imagination, is not a Fi- 
— ef thouſand Angles z ſince it differs in no Man- 
ner from W. . 
| re of ten thouſand Angles, and is of no 
think ud I the Properties which make no Diffe- 


rence of 2 Figure of a thouſand Angles from all other 
Polygons. 


1.« fince the Image I ſhould paint of it in my Ima- 
2 — repreſent to me all other Figures of a 
— Number of Angles, as ſoon as that of a thouſand 
Nen and notwithſtanding, I can conceive it clearly 
and diſtinctiy; fince I can demonſtrate all the Pro- 
perties thereof, as that all its Angles together are equal 


-Fence between Imagination and Conception. | 
oP {till clearer by the Confideraticn of ſeveral 
| Things we conceive clearly, though they be in no man- 
ner of the Number of thaſe which can be imagined. For 
what can we conceive more clearly than our Thought 
when we think? And notwithſtanding it is impoſſible 
to imagine our Thought, or to paint any Image thereof 
in our Brain: Neither can the Tes and the No have 
any in it. He that judges that the Earth is round, he 
that judgeth that it is not round, have both the ſame 
Thing painted in their Brain, viz. the Earth and Round- 
nek, but one adds Affirmation to it, which is an Act of 
| his Mind, which he conceives without any corporal 
Image ; and the other a contrary. Action, which is Ne- 
gation, which is ſtill leſs capable of an Image. 

When then we ſpeak of Idea, we do not call by that 
Name the Images painted in our Fantaſy, but all that is 
in our Mind, when we can ſay truly that we conceive a 
Thing in whatever Manner we conceive it. Whence it 
jollows, that we can expreſs nothing by our Words, when 
We underſtand what we ſay, but that it is certain from 


Thug ſignified by our Word, though that Idea be 
ſometimes. clearer and more diſtin, and ſometimes 
more obſcure and confuſe. . For there would be a Con- 
tragiction in ſaying that I know what I ſay in pro- 
| douncing a Word, and that notwithſtanding I conceive 
| T9thing elſe-in pronouncing it but the Sound «of the 
Word. And this ſhews the Falſhood of two very dan- 
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Hh firſt is. that we have 10 Idea of Ged ; for if we 
bone, in pronouncing the Name God, we ſhould con- 
wg nothing elſe of him but theſe three Letters, G, o, d, 


ing Mong liſom-21 would have nothing more in his Mind, 
nl ny the Name of God pronounced, than if entring 
00s 


rang and entirely ignorant of the Hebrew, he 
hear pronounced in Hebrew Adonaii, or Elabab. 
1 Men have aſſumed the Name of God, as Ca- 
4s and Domitian, they had committed no Impiety, 
ary is nothing in thoſe Letters or two Syllables 
"ag Herr can be attributed to a Man, if no Idea 
00 — Fa it. Whence it follows that a Dutchman 
os 85 ed of Impiety for calling himſelf Louis Dieu, 
Sia In what then conſiſted the Impiety of ;hoſe 

of EN in leaving to that Word Deus, Part at 


tarlg appropriated to themſelves that Name with 


2 oa had no Idea of God, on what could be found- 
Vor ie? of him? As that there is but one that 


hat I ſhould repreſent to myſelf, if I was to 


" Therefore 1 cannot imagine a Figure of a thouſand | 


_ erganical Body. 1 
It is to be ſuppoſed, that this is only an Objection 


to 1996 right Angles; and therefore there is a great 


that very Thing, that we have within us the Idea of the 


\ dea, as is that of an excellent and adorable 
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he is eternal, omnipotent, infinitely. good, infinitely wiſe * 
fince nothing of all. this is included in that Sound Cod, 
but only in the Idea we have of God, and which we 
have joined to that Sound. And it is for no other Rea- 
ſon we refuſe the Name of God to the falſe Divinities 
of the Pagans; not becauſe that Word cannot be attri- 
buted to them, if it was taken materially, ſince the Pa- 


gans have attributed it to them; but becauſe the Idea 


which, is within us of a ſupreme Being, and which Uſe 
has joined to that Word of God, belongs to the true 
God alone. 

The ſecond of theſe falſe Opinions is what Mr. Locke 
has ſaid, That Reaſoning can be nothing elſe but an Aſ- 
ſemblage and Concatenation of Words by this Word is; 
whence it ſhould follow, that by Reaſon we conclude no- 
thing at all with Regard to the Nature of Things, but only 
with Regard to their Appellations , that's to ſay, that we 
fee, femply, if wwe aſſemble Right or Wrong the Names of 
Things, according to the Combinations we have been pleaſed 
to make with Regard to their Significations. To which 
the ame Author adds, If that be, as it can be, the Rea- 
ſaning ſhall depend of Words, the Words of our Imagina- 


tion, and Imagination ſhall depend perhaps, as I believe, of 
the Mation of the corporeal Organs, and therefore our 


Soul will be nothing elſe but a Motion in ſome Parts of an 


contrary to the Sentiment of the Author who propoſes it ; 
but as if it was taken in the Affirmative, it would tend 
towards deſtroying entirely the Immortality of the Soul, 


it is neceſſary to ſhew the Falſity thereof, which is not 


very difficult: For the Combinations this Philoſopher 
ſpeaks of, can be nothing elſe but an Agreement Men 
have enter'd into, to take Sounds for Signs of the Ideas 


we have in our Mind. So that if beſides the Names, 
we had not within us the Ideas of Things, that Combi- 


nation had been impoſſible ; as it is impoſſible by any 


Combination whatever, to make one born blind under- 


ſtand the Signification of the Word red, green, blue, 


Sc. becauſe as he has not thoſe Ideas, he cannot join 
them to any Sound, | | 4 


Beſides, the different Nations having given different 


Names, even to the cleareſt and moſt ſimple Things, as 
to thoſe which are the Objects of Geometry, they could 


not have the ſame Reaſonings with Regard to the ſame 


Truths, if Reaſoning was nothing but an Aſſemblage 


of Words by the Word Eff. And as it appears by 
thoſe different Words, that the Arabs, for Example, 


have not agreed with the French in giving the ſame 


Significations to Sounds, neither could they agree in 
their Judgments and Reaſonings, if their Reaſonings de- 
pended on that Combination. | 


Laſtly, there is a great Equivocation in that Word 
Arbitrary, when it is ſaid that the Signification of the 
Words is arbitrary. For it is true, that it is a Thing 
arbitrary to join ſuch an Idea to ſuch a Sound, rather 


than to another; but Ideas are not Things arbitrary, 
and which depend of our Fancy, at leaſt thoſe which 


are clear and diſtinct. And to ſhew it evidently, is, 


that it would be ridiculous to imagine, that real Effects 
could depend of Things partly arbitrary. For when a 


Man has concluded by his Reaſoning, that the Iron Axis 


which runs through two Mill - Stones, could turn, with- 
out making the under Stone turn, if being round, it 
ſhould run through a round Hole; but that it could 
not turn without making the upper Stone turn likewiſe, 


if being ſquare it was faſtened in a ſquare Hole of that 


upper Stone, an Effect which he pretended follows in- 
fallibly; and therefore his Reaſoning has not been an 


Aſſemblage of Names, according to a Combination, de- 


pending entirely of Man's Fancy, but a folid and ef- 


ſideration of the Ideas he has in his Mind of thoſe 


Things; which Men have been pleaſed to mark by cer- 


tain Names. Thereſore we ſee well enough what we 


underſtand by the Word Idea; at preſent I muſt ſpeak 


of their Origin. | 
The Origin of Ideas has been a long Time diſputed 


among Philoſophers: The Peripateticks maintain, that 


external Objects emit Species which reſemble them all 
around; and that theſe Species ſtriking on our Senſes, 
are by them tranſmitted to our Underſtanding ; that 


4N l being 
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fectual Judgment of the Nature of Things, by the Con- 
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being material and ſenſible, they are rendered intelligi- 
ble by the active Intellect; and are at length received 
by the paſſive. | | 

Others are of Opinion, that our Souls have of them- 
ſelves the Power of producing Ideas of Things we 
| would think upon; and that they are excited to produce 
them by Impreſſions which Objects make on the Body; 
though theſe Impreſſions are not Images in any Reſpect 
like the Objects that occaſioned them. And in this it 
is that Man is made after the Image of God, and that 
he partakes of his Power; for as God made all Things 
out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing when 
he pleaſes, ſo Man can create as many Ideas as he 
pleaſes, and annihilate them when he has done. 
"  Mallebranche and his Partiſans aſſert, that God has in 
himſelf the Ideas of all the Beings he has created; that 
thus he ſees all Things, in conſidering his own Per- 
fections to which they correſpond ; and that as he is 
intimately united'to our Soul by his Preſence, our Mind 
ſees and perceives Things in him, which repreſent 


created Beings; and that it is thus we come by all our 


Ideas He adds, that though we ſee all ſenſible and 
material Things in God, yet that we have not our Sen- 
fations in him. When we perceive any ſenſible Object, 
in our Perception is included both a Senſation and a 
pure*Idea. The Senſation is a Modification of the Soul, 
and it is God who cauſes it in us; but for the Idea 
joined with the Senſation it is in Gd. | 
Ihe Cartefians diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Ideas: The 
firſt innate z ſuch is that we have of God as of a Being 
_ infinitely perfect. The ſecond adventitions which the 


Mind receives in Proportion as bodily Objects preſent 


themſelves to our Senſes; ſuch is the Idea of Body, 
Sound, Figure, Light, Sc. The third are factitious; 
which are thoſe which the Mind forms, by uniting and 
aſſembling the Ideas which it already had, and theſe are 
called complex. | 
- Mr. Locke is of Opinion, that all our Ideas are owing 
to our Senſes; and that all innate, created, and facti- 
tious Ideas, are mere Chimera's. Our Mind, he ſhews, 
has not abſolutely any Ideas beſides thoſe preſented to 
it by the Senſes, and thoſe which it forms by its own 
Operations, on thoſe others which the Senſes furniſh : 
So that a Man deſtitute of one of his Senſes would never 
have any Idea belonging to that Senſe ; and ſuppoſing 
him deſtitute of all the Senſes, he would never have any 
Idea at all; external Objects having no other Way of 
producing Ideas in him, but by Means of Senſation ; he 
would have no Idea, not even of Reflection, becauſe in 
wanting all Senſation, he wants that which ſhould excite 
in him the Operation of his Mind, which is the Object 
of his Reflection. 5 CEN | 
| Therefore, that Authors pretend, that is, is plain, that 
there is no innate Idea; no general Truth, or firſt Prin- 
ciple inherent in the Soul, and created with it; no im- 
mediate Object of the Mind before it had perceived ex- 
ternal Objects by Means of the Senſes, ** 
that Perception. Thoſe Ideas only ſeem to be innate, 
becauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we come to the 
Uſe of Reaſon; but are, in Effect, what we formed 
from the Ideas wherewith the Mind was inſenſibly fill'd 
by the Senſes. Thus when the Mind is employ'd about 
ſenſible Objects, it comes by the Ideas of bitter, ſweet, 
yellow, hard, &c. which we call Senſation ; and when 
employed about its own Operations, perceiving and re- 
flecting on them as employed about the Ideas before got 
by Senſation, we get the Ideas of Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Willing, Sc. which we called inward Senſa- 
tion, or Reflection; and theſe two, viz, external material 
Things as the Objects of Senſation, and the Operations 


of our own Mind as the Objects of Reflection, are the 


only Originals, whence all our Ideas have their Riſe. 
That when we have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral 
Modes and Combinations, we ſhall find they contain our 
whole Stock of Ideas; inſomuch, that rhe Underſtand- 
ing does not ſeem to have the leaſt Glimmering of any 
Idcas, that it did not receive from one of thoſe Sources. 

And thus far the Mind appears merely paſſive, as not 
having it in its Power to chuſe whether it will have 
theſe firſt Beginnings or Materials of Knowledge, or not: 
For the Objects of Senſe will obtrude their Ideas upon 
the Mind, and the Operations of the Mind will not 
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Thinking have been formed, and how 
formed of thoſe other ſenſible Images, 


| Senſes, unleſs occaſionally, in that the Motions made in 


is otherwiſe called Subſtance. | 
reflected on 


be of a certain Manner, and makes it to be called fd) | 
I call @ Thing modified, 
dered as determined by a certain Mode. 


let us be without ſome (however crc 

them. wwe (however obſcure) Notion of 
Though this Sentiment of 
ſeveral other modern — 
very abſurd, and equally contrary to Religic 

true Philoſophy : For to ſay nothing bur — and to 
we conceive nothing more diſtinctly than cler, 
Thought, and there is no Propoſition clearer Þ own 
1 think, then I exiſt ; but we could not have any Candi, 
of this Propoſition, if we did not 99 N 
what it is 2 be, and what it is to. thinþ and w ſtingy 
to be aſked to explain thoſe Terms, fince the we 
the Number of thoſe which are ſo well underſ N 
every Body, that it would be rendering them > by 
to attempt to explain them. Therefore if it be 
niable that we have within us the Ideas of Being x 
they have entered: 


Are they luminous or coloured, to have entered through 


be common it 
With 


| . . 5 es, 
told likewiſe which are thoſe other Kelle lug 


whereof it is pretended that the Ideas of Being and 


they have been 


f th if by C | 
or Ampliation, or Diminution, or Neem if ya 


thing reaſonable can be anſwered to all this. it muſt he 
concluded, that the Ideas of Being and Thinking draw 
by no Means, their Origin from the Senſes ; but tha 
our Soul has of itſelf the Faculty to form them th 
it happens often that it is excited to do it by ent 
that ſtrikes the Senſes: As a Painter can be excited t 
paint a Picture, by the Money promiſed to him, though 
it cannot be ſaid that the Picture draws its Origin fron 
the Money. - Gn pr 7 
Therefore it is falſe that our Ideas proceed from our 
Senſes, but it cannot be ſaid on the contrary, that none of 
the Ideas which are in our Mind, draws its Origin from the 


our Mind, which is all our Senſes can do, gives Occaſion 
to the Soul to form ſeveral Ideas, which it would not 
form without, though almoſt always thoſe Ideas haye 
nothing ſemblable to what paſſes in the Senſes and Braih, | 
and there is beſides a very great Number of Ideas, which 
borrowing nothing from a corporal Image, cannot with 
out a viſible Abſurdity be reported to our Senſes, 

2. As to Ideas confidered according to their Objects. Al 
that we conceive is repreſented to our Mind, either a 
Thing, or as the Manner of a Thing, or as a Thing 
modified, Sis CH To ob 
1 call Thing, what is conceived as ſubſiſting by ite, 
and as the Subject of all that's conceived in it: It is wit 


I call Manner of Things, or Mode, or Atiribut, « 
Quality, what being conceived in the Thing, and 8 
being not capable to ſubſiſt without it, determines it 
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when the Subſtance is ccf 
This will & 
better underſtood by the following Examples. | 
When I conſider a Body, the Idea I have formed df b 
it, repreſents to me a Thing or a Subſtance, becauſe 
conſider it as a Thing which ſubſiſts by itſelf, and ww 
no other Subject to exiſt. But when I conſider that ths 
Body is round, the Idea J have of the Roundnels wt 
ſents to me but a Manner of Being or a Mode, . 
conceive cannot ſubſiſt naturally without the bot 
whoſe Roundneſ it is. And laſtly, when Joining 
Mode with the Thing, I conſider it a round Body, du 
Idea repreſents to me a Thing modified. b 
The Names which ſerve to expreſs the Things 7 
called ſubſtantive and abſolute, as Earth, Sun, © 
God. Thoſe likewiſe which firſt and diretly ſignif 
Modes, becauſe in that they have ſome Report "_ 2 
Subſtances, are likewiſe called ſubſtantive and abſolute, 
as Hardneſs, Heat, Fuſtice, Prudence. "dif 
The Names which ſignify the Things as m „ 
marking firſt and directly the Thing, though more” 


fuſedly ; and indirectly the Mode, though mo ly, 
; | | 


n 22 them but by the Accidents or 
e 


. : ke our Senſes, it often divides the 
1 _ its Eſſence, into two Ideas, one 
| Fir conſiders as Subject, and the other as Mode. 
_— though what is in God be God himſelf, he is 
Th ending, conceived as an infinite Being, and 
1 ka] conſidered as an Attribute of God, and the 
the ** Subject of that Attribute. 
Ben aſidered as the Subject of the Humanity, habens 
wn eee and conſequently as a Thing modified. 


irell, is taken for the Mode, becauſe conceived as in a 


ſtances, as Humanity, Corporeity, Reaſon. 


2 of the Roe Cauſes of our Errors, is to 


| e Modes with the Subſtances, and the Sub- 
— the Modes. Therefore it is of the Nature 
of a true Mode, that the Subſtance whereof it is the 
Mode, can be clearly and diſtin&tly conceived without 
it; ind that notwithſtanding that Mode cannot be con- 
ell without conceiving at the ſame Time the Re- 

*t it has to the Subſtance, and without which it can- 
not naturally exiſt. Not that a Mode cannot be con- 


to its Subject; but what ſhews that the Report to the 


had of each. . . 
For Example, I can very well deny Prudence, with- 
out having a diſtinct Attention to a prudent Man, but 


| 
I cannot conceive Prudence, in denying the Report it 
e has to a Man, or other intelligent Nature who has that 
h On the contrary, when I have conſidered all that 
i belongs to an extended Subſtance, called Body, as the 
Ve Extenſion, Figure, Mobility, Diviſibility ; and that 
W. on another Part I conſider all this is agreeable to the 
<> Mind, and to a thinking Subſtance, as Thinking, 
the | Doubting, Remembring, Willing, Reaſoning ; I can 
deny of the extended Subſtance all that I conceive of 
All | the thinking Subſtance, without ceaſing to conceive 
$4 very diſtintly the extended Subſtance, and all the other 
ing Attributes joined to it; and I can reciprocally deny of 
the thinking Subſtance, all that I have conceived of the 
el, extended Subſtance, without ceaſing to conceive very 
plat diſtinctiy all that I conceive in the thinking Subſtance, 
This ſhews that the Thought is not a Mode of the ex- 
, 0. tended Subſtance, becaute the Extent, and all the 
0 8 Properties which follow it, can be denied of the Thought, 
i 0 without cealing from conceiving well the Thought. 
ſuc It may be obſerved on the Subject of the Modes, that 
* there are ſome which may. be called interior, becauſe 


| TY are Conceived in the Subſtance as round, ſquare, c. 
aud ers exterior, becauſe taken from ſomething which 
4 7 in the Subſtance, as loved, ſeen, deſired, which 
Sk m taken from the Actions of others; and it is 
X if thoſe Words are drawn in whatever Manner 
are taken, they are called ſecond Intentions ; 
therefore to be Su 


tentions, becauſe th | 7 
ci R a Things x are Manners under which are con 
= . 


"ph . joined together two Ideas, in affirming one of 
— obſerved, beſides, that there are Modes 


bs called ſubſtantial, becauſe they repreſent 


** = Subſtances applied to- other Subſtances, as 


that Kd. » Cloathed, Armed, are Modes of 


There are others which may be called ſimply real; 


and theſe are the t d 
rue Modes which ar 
it Manner of the 3 ich are not Subſtances, 


}, there are ſome which may be called Nega- 


LOGIC 
y are called Adjective or Connotative, as c round, herd, | 


jo, n won be obſerved, that our Mind being accu- 


moſt of the Things as modified, be- 


Thus Man is 


And then che eſſential Attribute, which is the Thing 
Subject It is properly what we call Abſtract of Sub- 


ceived without having a diſtinct and expreſs Attention 


Subſtance is included in the Mode, at leaſt confuſedly, 
is that that Report of the Mode cannot be denied without 

deſtroying the Idea one had of it: Whereas when we 
conceive two Things and two Subſtances, we cannot 
deny one of the other, without deſtroying the Ideas we 


bject, to be Attribute, are ſecond In- 
aken from the Action of the Mind, 
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tive, becauſe they repreſent the Subſtance with ſome 
Negative of ſome Mode, real or ſubſtantial. 

If the Objects repreſented by thoſe Ideas, whether of 
Subſtances or of Modes, are in Fact ſuch as they are 
repreſented to us, they are called true; but if they are 
not ſuch, they are falſe in the Manner they can be falſe; 
and it is what we call in the Schools, Entia rationis, 
which conſiſt commonly in the Aſſemblage the Mind 
makes of two Ideas real in themſelves, but which are 
not joined in Truth, to form of them one ſame Idea; 
as that which can be formed of a golden Mountain, is 
an Ens rationis, becauſe formed of the two Ideas of a 
Mountain and of Gold, which they repreſent as united, 
though they be not truly ſo. | 
To this Conſideration of the Ideas, according to their 
Objects, may be referred the ten Categories of Ariſtotle ; = 
ſince they are but diverſe Claſſes to which that Philo- 
ſopher wanted to reduce all the Objects of our Thoughts, 
by including all the Subſtances under the firſt, and all 


the Accidents under the nine others. Theſe ten Catego- 
ries are as follow : | l 


I. The SuBsTANCE, which is either ſpiritual or cor- 
poreal, Ic. | j 


II. The QuanTiTy, called diſcrete, when the Parts 


thereof are not joined, as Number; — continued, when 


they are joined; and then it is either ſucceſſive, as Time 


and Motion; — or permanent, which is what is other- 


wiſe called Space, or the Extent in Length, Width and 
Depth; the Length alone making the Lines, the Length 
and Breadth the Surfaces, and all three together the 
Solids. 55 CES) =, 
III. The QuALIT Y, of which Ariſtotle makes four 
Kinds: The frft, contains the Habits, i. e. the Diſpo- 
ſitions of the Mind or of the Body, acquired by re- 
peated Acts, as Sciences, Virtues, Vices, Dexterity in 
Painting, Writing, Dancing, &c. The ſecond, the na- 
tural Powers; ſuch as the Faculties of the Soul and of 
the Body, as Underſtanding, Will, Memory, the five 
Senſes, the Power of Walking. The third, the ſenſible 
Qualities; as Hardneſs, Softneſs, Weight, Cold, Heat, 


Colours, Sounds, Smells, and the various Taſtes. The 
fourth, the Form and the Figure, which is the external 


Determination of the Quantity; as to be round, ſquare, 
ſpherical, cubick, X | 12 


IV. The ReLaTion, or Report of one Thing to an- 
other; as of Father, Son, Maſter, Servant, King, Sub- 


jet; of the Power to its Object, of the Sight to what 


is viHble ; and all that marks Compariſon ; as ſemblable, 
equal, greater, ſmaller. 1 5 | | 
V. AcT10N, either in itſelf, as to dance, to walk, to 
know, to love; or without itſelf, as to beat, to cut, to 
break, to light, to heat. IN is 2 
VI. Pass iox, as 10 be beaten, to be broken, to be ligbt- 
ed, to be heated, © TR OG 
VII. WER, i. e. what is anſwered to the Queſtions 
which regard the Place; as to be at London, Paris, in 
one's Cloſet, in one's Bed, in one's Chair. te 
VIII. Wren, i. e. what is anſwered to Queſtions 


which regard the Time; as, When did he live? A 


hundred Years ago: When was that done? Laſt An. 


IX. The S1TvarT10N, 0 be fitting, ſtanding, lying, 


before, behind, on the right, on the left, 
X. To Havs, i. e. to have ſomething for Veſtment, 


| Ornament, Armour; as to be cloathed, crowned, armed. 
called in the Schools external Denominations. 


Theſe are the ten Categories of Ariſtotle, which are 
repreſented as ſo many Myſteries ; though, to ſay Truth, 
it be a Thing of a very little Utility, and which not 
only ſerves but very little towards forming the Judg- 
ment, which is the End propoſed by the true Logic, 
but which often proves very prejudicial to it, for two 
Reaſons it is neceſſary to obſerve. _ . | a2 


The firſt is, that the Categories are conſidered 2 LOR 
Thing founded on Reaſon and Truth, when as it is a 


Thing entirely arbitrary, and which has no other Foun- 
dation but the Imagination of a Man, which had no 
Authority to preſcribe a Law to others, who have as 
much Right as he had to order in another Manner the 
Objects of their Thoughts, each according to his own 
Manner of Philoſophiſing. And in Effect, ſome have 


included in the following Diſtich, all that is conſidered 


all the Things of this 


by a modern Philoſophy, in 
K : | World „ 


— 
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World, and which are called the modern Categories, via. 


Mens, menſura, quies, motus, poſitura, figura, 
Sunt cum materid cuntftarum exordia rerum. 


That's to ſay, that thoſe modern Philoſophers perſuade 
themſelves, that one can account for the whole Nature, 
in conſidering in it only theſe ſeven Things or Moges. 
1. Mens, the Mind or thinking Subſtance. — 2. Materia, 
the Body, or extended Subſtance. — 3. Menſura, the 
Meaſure, or the Bigneſs or Smallineſs of each Part of the 
Matter. — 4. Poſitura, the Situation with Reſpect to one 
another. — 5. Figura, their Figure. — 6, \Motus their 
Motion. — 7. Quies, their Repoſe, or leſs Motion. 

The ſecond Reaſon which renders the Study of the 
Categories dangerous, is, that it accuſtoms Men to con- 
tent themſelves with Words, and to imagine that they 
know all Things, when they know nothing but certain 
arbitrary Words, which form in the Mind no clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of the Things. | 

A modern Author has very judiciouſly obſerved, that 
the Rules of the Logic of Ariſtotle, ſerved only to prove 
to another what he knew already, but that the Art of 
Lullus, whoſe Attributes are the moſt ridiculous Things 

which could ever be imagined, ſerved only to make one 

diſcourſe without Judgment of Things which he knows 
nothing of. Ignorance is far preferable to that falſe 
Science, which makes one miſtake his Ignorance for a 

profound Knowledge. a 
As to the Ideas 


of 7 bingo, and Ideas of Signs.— 


When an Object is conſidered in itſelf and in its proper 


Being, without carrying the Sight of the Mind to what 


it can repreſent, the Idea one has of it is an Idea of a 


Thing, as the Idea of the Earth, of the Sun. But when 
a certain Object is conſidered but as repreſenting another, 
the Idea one has of it, is an Idea of Sign, and that firſt 
Object is called Sign, thus Maps and Pictures are con- 
fidered. Therefore the Sign includes two Ideas, one 


the Things repreſenting, and the other of the Thing 


repreſented ; and its Nature 


conſiſts in exciting the ſe- 
cond by the firſt. | OS ones | 


Several Diviſions of Signs can be made, but we'll 


content ourſelves with three of the moſt uſeful. 5 
. Firſt there are Sigus which are certain, called in Greek 
TRquspic., as Reſpiration is a Sign of the animal Life: 


And there are Signs which are only probable, called in 


Greek onpeia, as Paleneſs is but a probable Sign that a 
Woman is with Child. 07 | 

Moſt of the temerary Judgments, proceed from that 
one to confound thoſe two Sorts of Signs; and that one 
Effect is attributed to a certain Caizſe, though it can 
proceed from other Cauſes, and therefore is but a pro- 
bable Sign of that Cauſe. | & 


| Secondly, there are Signs joined with the Things, as 


the Air of the Face, which is a Sign of the Motions of 
the Soul, is joined with thoſe Motions which it ſignifies ; 
the Symptoms, Signs of Maladies, are joined to thoſe 
Maladies ; and to make uſe of more noble Examples, 
the colomb Figure of the Holy Ghoſt is joined with the 
Holy Ghoſt, and the Ablution in Baptiſm, Figure of a 
ſpiritual Regeneration, is joined to that Regeneration. 
There are alſo Signs ſeparated from the Things, as 
the Sacrifices of the old Law, Signs of Jeſus Chris ſacri- 
ficed, were ſeparated from what they repreſented. . 
This Diviſion of Signs gives Room to eſtabliſh the 
following Examples. 1 


I. That one can never conclude preciſely, neither from 


the Preſence of the Sign to the Thing ſignified thereby, 
ſince there are Signs of Things abſent ; nor from the 
- Preſence of the Sign, to the Abſence of the Thing ſig- 
nified, ſince there are Signs of Things preſent; tis 
therefore the particular Nature of the Siga which muſt 
direct our Judgment. e H 

2. Thar though a Thing in one State cannot be the 
Sign of itſelf in that ſame State, ſince all Sign wants a 
- Diltin&tion between the Thing repreſenting and the 
Thing repreſented ; it is notwithſtanding very poſſible 
that a Thing in a certain State repreſents itſelf in another 
State, as it is very poſſible that a Man in his Chamber 
repreſents himſelf preaching ; and therefore the ſole Di- 
ſtinction of State ſuſfices between the Thing figurating 
and the Thing figurated ; that's ro ſay, that the ſame 


LOGIC: 


The Narrowneſs of our Mind hinders us from con- 


but in conſidering them by Parts, and by the diffe- 
rent Faces they can receive, it is what can be ge- 


| ſible how great ſoever could be the 
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Thing can be in a certain State. che Th: 
and in the other the Thing — 1885 
- 3- That it is very poſſible that the fame 
and diſcovers. another Thing at the ſame 
therefore thoſe who have ſaid that noth; 
what hides it, have advanced a Maxim which h 9 
litle Solidity ; for as the ſame Thing can be at tj. gr 
Time and the Thing and the Sign, it can hide as ame 
what it diſcovers, as a Sign; thus hor an >, ings 
To _ F _ and, as a Sign, diſcover it: he 
orms borrow Angels c vamgy 

and 1 . 8 = „ Munz, 

4. It may be concluded, that it bei | 
the Sign to excite in the Senſes by the * _ of 
ßgurating, that of the Thing figurated, as lot 
Effect ſubſiſts, i. e. as long as that double 10 d 
the Sign ſubſiſts, was even that Thing deſtroyed n n. 
proper Nature; thus it is no Matter whether the Colon 
of the Rainbow, which God has taken for Signs that h 
would deftroy no more the human Race ; 
- _ _—_ provided our Senſes have 
ame reſſion, and they make uſe of | 
to 2 God's Promite. r 

The third Divi/ion of Signs, is, that there are 
ones, which in no Ao depend on Marz oy 
an Image, which appears in a Glaſs as a natura! Siem of 
him it repreſents; and others which are of Inflitutios 
only, whether they have a diſtant Report within the 
Thing figurated, or none at all. Thus Words ar 
Signs of Inſtitution of the Thoughts, and CharaRers of 
the Words. I'Il explain in treating of the Propoſitions, 
an important Truth on this Sort of Signs, which i 
that, on ſome Occaſions, the Things ſignified can be 
oo dE 8 

As to Ideas confidered according to their Compoſtin 


B Gigurating, 


Tune ; 


a 
always E 


paſſant, that we can conſider a Mode, without Reflecta 
on the Subſtance of which it is a Mode, gives us 0c- 
caſion to explain what is Abſtraction of the Mind. 


ceiving perfectly Things which are a little compoſed, 


nerally called to know by Abſtraction. But as Things 
are variouſly compoſed, and ſome of them are com- 
poſed , of Parts really diſtinct, called integrant Parts, 
as the human Body, and the divers Parts of a Number; 
it is very eaſy then to conceive, that our Mind can ap- 
ply itſelf to the Conſideration of a Part, without conli- 
dering the other, becauſe thoſe Parts are really d- 
ſtin&, and it is not even what is called Abfirattion, 
Or it is ſo uſeful to conſider in thoſe very Thing 
rather the Parts ſeparately than the whole, that with 
out it, it is almoſt impoſſible to have a diſtinct Kno. 
ledge. For Example, how can the human Body ke 
known, without dividing it into its fimilar and dil 
milar Parts, and giving them all different Names? Tie 
whole Arithmetick is alſo founded on this; for there's 
no Art wanted to reckon the ſmall Numbers, beute 
the Mind can conceive them whole, and therefor ti 
whole Art conſiſts in reckoning by Parts, which ar 
not be reckon'd by the whole, as it would be mp" 
Extent of ol 
Mind, to multiply two Numbers of 8 or 9 Carats 
in taking them whole. 8 1 
The ſecond Knowledge by Parts is, when one 
ders a Mode without the leaſt Attention do the 
ſtance, or two Modes joined together in one ſame 
ſtance, in conſidering each of them a- part. It * 
the Geometers do, who have taken for Object of 
Science, the Body extended in Length, en 
th. For to acquire a more perfect Knowledg 


thereof, they have firſt applied themſelves to conſider 


according to one ſingle Dimenſion, which is the 1 
to which they have given the Name of Line. 1 
have conſider'd it afterwards according to tWw˖/ 10 
ſions, the Length and the Breadth, and have _ . 
Surface. And then conſidering all the * — nf 
ſions together, viz. the Length, Breadth, an- p 
they have called it Solid or Boa. * 
We ſee thereby how ridiculous is the Argum um 


Thing bides 


or Simplicity. — What we have already obſerved, a 


T a © 


- 


| uſe it ſuppoſes Lines and Sur- 
taint} of ona? © . 157 Geometers do not 
chere are Lines without Breadth, or Sur- 


anch 


a when one meaſures the Di- 
City to another, he meaſures but 


one 


Bos ore we can ſeparate Things into 
KE 4 8. Mot the Mind becomes capable to 
r them well. And thus we ſee, that as long as the 
know © tion towards ſome Place, and even of divers 
oy the ſame Determination, has not been diſtin- 
dag in the Motion, we have never been capable 
guiſhed t clearly for the Reflection, and Refraction 3 
| os eil done by that Diſtinction. 55 
The third Manner of conceiving Things by Abſtraction, 
when the fame Thing having various Attributes, we 
3 of one without thinking of the other, though 
be between them but a Diſtinction of Reaſon, and 
this is done thus. If L reflect, for Example, that I think, 
and that conſequently I am the Perſon that think, J can 
myſelf to the Conſideration of a thinking Thing, 
ANI any Attention that T am'the Perſon that thinks, 
though in me, I, and the thinking Perſon is but the 


fame Thing: And therefore the Idea T ſhall conceive of 
4 Perſon who thinks, will repreſent not only myſelf, but 


| Jkewiſe all the other Perſons that think. Likewiſe hav- 
ing drawn on a Paper an equilateral Triangle, if I apply 
to conſider it in the Place wherein it is, with all 
the Accidents whereby it is determined, I ſhall have 
the Idea but of a ſingle Triangle; but if I withdraw my 


cumftances, and apply it only to think that it is a Fi- 

terminated 5 he, the Idea III form 
of it to myſelf, ſhall on one Part repreſent more clearly 
that Equality of Lines, and on the other will be capable 
| to repreſent to me all the equilateral Triangles : That if 
| 1 proceed further, and without fixing myſelf to that 
| Equality of Lines, I conſider only that it is a Figure 
terminated by three right Lines, I form an Idea to my- 


FTA.» FM 


wards, without any Regard to the Number of Lines, 1 


5, | conſider only that it is a flat Surface, terminated by 
3 right Lines, the Idea I'll form of it will be capable to 

1 | repreſent all the rectiline Figures; and thus I can aſcend 
l by degrees to Extenſion, In theſe Abſtractions it is al- 

. 


| ways ſeen, chat the inferior Degree contains the ſuperior, 
with ſome partictilar Determination; but that the ſu- 


e Ideas which repreſent but one Thing, are called 
1 individual, and what they repreſent Indivi- 
alled and thoſe which repreſent ſeveral Things, are 
boots os, common, general. 8. £14807 | 
1 8 which ſerve to denote the firſt Kind of 
10 hoſe which 9 wh; as Socrates, Rome, Bucephalus, 
© 8 Man, City, Hor e; ard both the univerſal 
— and the common A may be called nol 


| But it muſt be obſ 
neg > me Called univocal, which is when they are 
2 Seneral Ideas; fo that the ſame Word is 
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who would have us queſtion the Cer- 
- Sound is join'd by us to different Meat; thus the W 


—_ Auth of the Road, without any Regard to the 


| three Angles, to two Rights, Fe. 
Mind from the Confiderätion of all thoſe particular Cir- 


| ſelf which can repreſent all Sorts of Triangles. If after- 


Schools. 


p pu Degree being leſs determined can repreſent more 

w- | | Lallly, it is clear that by thoſe Sorts of AbftraFions, 

* the ſingular Ideas become common, and the Commons 

1 more common; which procures me the Occaſion of 
he [peaking of Ideas conſidered: according to their Univer a- 

JJ 

uſe As to Ideas conſidered according to their Generality, 

the Portieularit, and Singularity. —Though all the Things 

au. Aich have an Exiſtence be ſingular, notwithſtanding, 
ol means of the Abſtractions above-mentioned, we have 

2. A ſome of which repreſent to us but one 

each, b gle Thing, as the Idea every one has of himſelf ; and 

* ze others can equally repreſent ſeveral, as when any 

wn Th) conceives a Triangle, without conſidering any 

— 4 5 elſe in it, but that it is a Figure with three Lines 

_ ree Angles, the Idea he has formed of it, can 

7 de him to conceive all the other Triangles. 5 


mark the laſt, common and appel- 


rved that Words are general in two - 
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a rreeable to feveral/*as well accofding to the Sound, as 
according to the fame Idea, ſuch are the Words 4bove- 
mentioned 'of Man, City, and Horſe. 8 


The other called Equivocal, Which is when the ſame 
ord 


Cannon ſignifies a warlike Inſtrument, and Canon a Decres 


of a Council; though it ſignifies them but according to 
.. ll ang BCE 
This | Equivocal Univerſality, is, notwithſtanding, of 


two Kinds. For the different Ideas joined to the fame 


Sound, either have no natural Report between them- 
ſelves, as in the Word Canon, or have ſome Report, as 
when a Word being particularly joined to an Idea, is 
joined to another, but becauſe it has à Report of Cauſe, 
or of Effect, or of Sign, or of Similitude to the firſt; 
and then thoſe Sort of Equivotal Words, are called Ana- 
logous; as when the Word wholeſome is attributed to an 
Animal, to the Air, and to Food; for the Idea join d 
to that Word, is principally Health, which only is 
agreeable to Animals, but another Iden is joined to it; 
very little different from that, which is to be the 
Cauſe of Health, which makes us ſay the Air is whole- 
ſome, the Meat is wholeſome, becauſe they ſerve to pre- 
c VV 
But when we ſpeak here of general Words, we under- 
ſtand the Equivocal joined to univerſal and general 
Ideas: And in thoſe univerſal Ideas, two Things are to 


be conſidered, viz. Comprehenſion and Extenſion. 


I call Comprehenſion of the Idea, the Attributes con- 


_ tained in that Idea, and which cannot be taken from 


it, without deſtroying it entirely; as the Comprebenſion of 
the Idea of the Triangle, includes Extenſion, Figure, 
three Lines, three Angles, and the Equality of | thoſe | 


I call Extenſion of the Idea, the Subjects to which that 


Idea is agreeable, called alſo, Inferiors of a general 


Term, which to their Regard is called Superior, as 
the Idea of a Triangle in general, extends itſelf to all 
the different Sorts of Triangles. | 7 =, 
But though the general Idea extends itſelf, without 
DiſtinEtion to all the Subjects agreeable to it, i. e. 
to all its Inferiors, and the common Name ſignifies 
them all, there is, notwithſtanding, this Difference be- 
tween the Attributes it contains, and the Subjects to 
which it extends itſelf, that none of its Attributes 
can be taken from it without deſtroying it, as we have 
already obſerved, when as it can be confined, as to its 
Extenſion, by applying it only to ſome of the Subjects 
to which it is agreeable, without any Detriment hap- 
„„ oe ARE fcc 
This Reftrifion of the general Idea, as to its Ex- 
tenſion, can be made in two Manners. The firſt 
is by another diſtinct and determinate Idea joined to 
it; as when to the general Idea of the Triangle I join 
that of its having a right Angle, which confines that 
Idea to a may Kind of Triangle, 


t which is the Triangle 
rectangle. 


he other in joining to it only an indi- 


ſtinct and indeterminate Idea, as when I fay, ſone 


Triangle; and it is ſaid then, that the common Term 
becomes particular, becauſe it extends no farther than 
to a Part of the Subjects, it extended before; without 
having determined, notwithſtanding, which is the Part 
to which it is confined. 85 1 05 | an 
As to the five Kinds of univerſal Ideas, Genders, Spe- 
cies, Differences, Propers, and Accidents, What I have 
ſaid already of Ideas, helps me towards explaining, in 
few Words, the five Univerſals, commonly treated in the 


| | En . 

Note, That the Invention of theſe five Univerſals, is at- 
tributed to Porphyrius, by Birth a Few, born at Hre, 
and an Apoſtate of the Chriſtian Religion, by Profeſ- 
ſion a Philoſopher, of the Sect of the Plalonicians, 
Phbotinus's Diſciple, Con- Piſciple of Origen, and Fre- 
ceptor of Iamblicus. He wrote his Jagoge, which 
contain the fve Univerſals, for the Inſtruction of a 
Roman Youth, called Chry/aorgius, and a Pagan, 
about Droclefian's Time. However he is to be 
eſteemed for having freed the Logic, of the vain 
and uſeleſs Queftions of the antient Sophiſts, viz. 
Whether the Genders and Species conſiſt in the Nature of 
Things, or if they be placed only in the mere Imagmation. 
40 | Pop- 
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World, and which are called the modern Categories, viz. 


Mens, menſura, quies, motus, poſitura, figura, 
Sunt cum materid cunftarum exordia rerum. 


That's to ſay, that thoſe modern Philoſophers perſuade 
themſelves, that one can account for the whole Nature, 
in conſidering in it only theſe ſeven Things or Modes. 
1. Mens, the Mind or thinking Subſtance. — 2. Materia, 
the Body, or extended Subſtance. —- 3. Menſura, the 
Meaſure, or the Bigneſs or Smallneſs of each Part of the 
Martter. — 4. Poſitura, the Situation with Reſpect to one 
another. 5. Figura, their Figure. — 6, \Motus their 
Motion. — 7. Quies, their Repoſe, or leſs Motion. 

The ſecond Reaſon which renders the Study of the 
Categories dangerous, is, that it accuſtoms Men to con- 
tent themſelves with Words, and to imagine that they 
know all Things, when they know nothing but certain 
arbitrary Words, which form in the Mind no clear and 
diſtinct Ideas of the Things. Ws 
A modern Author has very judiciouſly obſerved, that 
the Rules of the Logic of Ariſtotle, ſerved only to prove 
to another what he knew already, but that the Art of 
Lullus, whoſe Attributes are the moſt ridiculous Things 


which could ever be imagined, ſerved only to make one 


_ diſcourſe without Judgment of Things which he knows 
nothing of. Ignorance is far preferable to that falſe 
Science, which makes one miſtake his Ignorance for a 
profound Knowledge. 


As to the Ideas of Things, and Ideas of Signs. — 


When an Object is conſidered in itſelf and in its proper 
Being, without carrying the Sight of the Mind to what 


it can repreſent, the Idea one has of it is an Idea of a 


Thing, as the Idea of the Earth, of the Sun. But when 
a certain Object is conſidered but as repreſenting another, 


the Idea one has of it, is an Idea of Sign, and that firſt 
Object is called Sign, thus Maps and Pictures are con- 


ſidered. Therefore the Sign includes two Ideas, one 
the Things repreſenting, and the other of the Thing 
reſented; and its Nature conſiſts in exciting the ſe- 
cond by the firſt. | CNEL. | 
Several Diviſions of Signs can be made, but we'll 
content ourſelves with three of the moſt uſeful. | 


= Pirſt there are Signs which are certain, called in Greek 


_ T6x«sp1a, as Reſpiration is a Sign of the animal Life: 


And there are Signs which are only probable, called in 


Greek onwein, as Paleneſs is but a probable Sign that a 
Woman is with Child. | rs dg 
Moſt of the temerary Judgments, proceed from that 


one to confound thoſe two Sorts of Signs; and that one 
Effect is attributed to a certain Cauſe, though it can 


proceed from other Cauſes, and therefore is but a pro- 
bable Sign of that Cauſe. | 2 | eV 
- Secondly, there are Signs joined with the Things, as 
the Air of the Face, which is a Sign of the Motions of 


the Soul, is joined with thoſe Motions which it ſignifies ; 


the Symptoms, Signs of Maladies, are joined to thoſe 
Maladies; and to make uſe of more noble Examples, 
the colomb Figure of the Holy Ghoſt is joined with the 


Holy Ghoſt, and the Ablution in Baptiſm, Figure of a 
ſpiritual Regeneration, is joined to that Regeneration. 


There are alſo Signs ſeparated from the Things, as 


the Sacrifices of the old Law, Signs of Feſus Chrif facri- 


ficed, were ſeparated from what they repreſented. 8. 
This Diviſion of Signs gives Room to eſtabliſh the 
following Examples. Seri roger 
I. That one can never conclude preciſely, neither from 
the Preſence of the Sign to the Thing ſignified thereby, 
: ſince thete are Signs of Things abſent ; nor from the 
- Preſence of the Sign, to the Abſence of the Thing fig- 
nified, ſince there are $igns of Things preſent; tis 
therefore the particular Nature of the Sign which muſt 
direct our Judgment. "Ka. | 
2. Thar though a Thing in one State cannot be the 
Sign of itſelf in that ſame State, ſince all Sign wants a 
Diltinction between the Thing repreſenting and the 
Thing repreſented ; it is notwithſtanding very poſlible 
that a Thing in a certain State repreſents itſelf in another 
State, as it is very poſlible that a Man in his Chamber 


repreſents himſelf preaching ; and therefore the ſole Di- 


ſtinction of State ſuifices between the Thing figurating 
and the Thing figurated ; that's to ſay, that the fame 
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as the human Body, and the divers Parts of a Number; 


Thing can be in a certain Sta e Thi : 
and in 8 other the Thing — "ng fgurating, 
3. That it is ver Mble that rhe © 3 
and diſcovers another Thing at 5 * Ty hides 
therefore thoſe who have ſaid that noth; 3G 
what hides it, have advanced a Maxim tr Fg hay 5 by 
little Solidity ; for as the ſame Thing can be at the fl 
Time and the Thing and the Sign, it can hide as a © me 
what it diſcovers, as a Sign ; thus hot hing, 
Thing, hide Fire, and, as a Sign, diſcover it: Th w 
Forms borrowed by Angels covered them as Th the 
and diſcovered them as Signs. * 
4. It may be concluded, that it bein 
the Sign to excite in the Senſes by the > Ape _ of 
figurating, that of the Thing figurated, as long as 
Effect ſubſiſts i. e. as long as that double Idea is ex = 
the Sign ſubſiſts, was even that Thing deſtroyed 'Y ted 
proper Nature ; thus it is no Matter whether the Colour 
of the Rainbow, which God has taken for Signs that be 
would deſtroy no more the human Race by a De e 
be real and true, provided our Senſes have alya 12 — 
ſame Impreſſion, and they make uſe of that Im — 
to oo eg God's Promiſe. OE CO 
The third Diviſion of Signs, is, that there wal 
ones, which in no 5. depend on Man's Face m 
an Image, which appears in a Glaſs as a natura! Sign of 
him it repreſents; and others which are of Inſtitutia 
only, whether they have a diſtant Report within the 
Thing figurated, or none at all. Thus Words ar 
Signs of Inſtitution of the Thoughts, and Charactem of 
the Words. I'll explain in treating of the Propoſitions, 
an important Truth on this Sort of Signs, which i 
that, on ſome Occaſions, the Things ſignified can be 
affirmed of them. e | 
As to Ideas conſidered according to their Conpoſtin 
or Simplicity. — What we have already obſerved, a 
| paſſant, that we can conſider a Mode, without Reflection 
on the Subſtance of which it is a Mode, gives us Oc. 
caſion to explain what is Abſtraction of the Mind, 
The Narrowneſs of our Mind hinders us from con- 
ceiving perfectly Things which are a little compoſed, 
but in conſidering them by Parts, and by the diffe- 
rent Faces they can receive, it is what can be ge. 
nerally called to know by Abſtraftion. But as Thing 
are variouſly compoſed, and ſome of them are com- 
_ poſed of Parts really diſtinct, called integrant Parts, 


it is very eaſy then to conceive, that our Mind can ap- 
ply itſelf to the Conſideration of a Part, without conl:- 
dering the other, becauſe thoſe Parts are really d- 
ſtinct, and it is not even what is called Adſtraion, 
Or it is ſo uſeful to conſider in thoſe very Thing 
rather the Parts ſeparately than the whole, that wit 
out it, it is almoſt impoſſible to have a diſtintt Know 
ledge. For Example, how can the human Body k 
known, without dividing it into its fimilar and dil. 
milar Parts, and giving them all different Names? The 
whole Arithmetick is alſo founded on this; for there 
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no Art wanted to reckon the ſmall Numbers, br / 
the Mind can conceive them whole, and therefore the Pay 
whole Art conſiſts in reckoning by Parts, which at Whic 
not be reckon'd by the whole, as it would be impor by n 
fible how great ſoever could be the Extent of t al ſe 
Mind, to multiply two Numbers of 8 or 9 Carat angle 
in taking them whole. | Fe | n the 
The ſecond Knowledge by Parts is, when one © body 
ders a Mode without the leaſt Attention to the Thin 
ſtance, or two Modes joined together in one ſame * - t 
ſtance, in conſidering each of them a- part. It * ve 
the Geometers do, who have taken for Object of Th 
Science, the Body extended in Length, rn Pol 
Depth. For to acquire a more perfect Lo 4 a 15 
thereof, they have firſt applied themſelves to _— led 
according to one ſingle Dimenſion, which 15 the Leue Ky 
to which they have given the Name of Line. i N 
have conſider d it afterwards according to t I * the 
ſions, the Length and the Breadth, and have 3 * 3 
Surface. And then conſidering all the w_ | + as, 
ſions together, viz. the Length, Breadth, _ f — 
they have called it Solid or Body. 1 ti 
We ſee thereby how ridiculous is the Argum um r 

8 | 11 
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fome Scepticks, who 
rainty of We in Nature; for Geometers do not 
faces 23 are Lines without Breadth, or Sur- 
ſuppoſe, Depth; but they ſuppoſe only that one 
faces ves Length: without any Attention to Breadth, 
: Jubitable'3 as when one meaſures the Di- 
which ors one City to another, he meaſures but 


i Lengeb of the Road, without any Regard to the 


would have us queſtion the Cer- 
becauſe it ſuppoſes Lines and Sur- 


Breadth. ore we can ſeparate Things into 
THe . the Mind becomes capable to 
chem well. And thus we ſee, that as long as the 
e tion towards ſome Place, and even of divers 
E fame Determination, has not been diſtin- 
„ in che Motion, we have never been capable 
* clearly for the Reflection, and Refraction; 
115 is eaſily done by that Diſtinction. N 
The third Manner of conceiving Things by Ahſtraction, 


n e without thinking of the other, though 
| dk e them but a Diftin@ion of Reaſon, and 
| Jone thus. If I reflect, for Example, that I think, 
4 that conſequently T am the Perſon that think, I can 

ly myſelf to the Conſideration of a thinking Thing, 

cho any Attention that Jam the Perſon that thinks, 
boch in me; I, and the thinking Perſon is but the 
3 And therefore the Idea I ſhall conceive of 
i Perſon who thinks, will repreſent not only myſelf, but 
lkewiſe all the other Perſons that think. Like wiſe hav- 
ing drawn on a Faper an equilateral Triangle, if I apply 
myſelf to conſider it in the Place wherein it is, with all 
the Accidents whereby it is determined, I ſhall have 
the Idea but of a ſingle Triangle; but if I withdraw my 
Mind from the Conſideration of all thoſe particular Cir- 
| cumftances, and apply it only to think that it is a Fi- 

terminated by three equal Lines, the Idea PII form 
of it to myſelf, ſhall on one Part repreſent more clearly 
that Equality of Lines, and on the other will be capable 


proceed further,” and without fixing myſelf to that 


Equality of Lines, I conſider only that it is a Figure 
| terminated by three right Lines, I form an Idea to my- 


ö ſelf which can repreſent all Sorts of Triangles. If after- 
- | wards, without any Regard to the Number of Lines, I 
7 conſider only that it is a flat Surface, terminated by 


right Lines, the Idea I'll form of it will be capable to 
| repreſent all the rectiline Figures; and thus I can aſcend 
by degrees to Extenſion. In theſe 4bftraFions it is al- 
ways ſeen, that the inferior Degree contains the ſuperior, 
Vith ſome particular Determination; but that the ſu- 
= Degree being leſs determined can repreſent more 


Lalfly, it is clear that by thoſe Sorts of Mſtrattions, 
the ſingular Ideas become common, and the Commons 
more common; which procures me the Occafion of 

Ipeaking of Ideas conſidered according to their Univer ſa- 
ly or Partieularity. © p 

As to Ideas confidered- according to their Generality, 
Porticularity, and Singularity. —T hough all the Things 

h haye an Exiſtence be ſingular, notwithſtanding, 
means of the Abſtractions above-mentioned, we have 


ingle Thing, as the Idea every one has of himſelf; and 
© others can equally repreſent ſeveral, as when any 
1 concerves a Triangle, without conſidering any 
zung elſe in it, but that it is a Figure with three Lines 


ve him to conceive all the other Triangles, 
© [eas which repreſent but one Thing, are called 


jo 3 and thoſe which repreſent ſeveral Things, are 
unrverſal, common, general. + 

Ve 1 —— ee ſerve to denote the firſt Kind of 
md thoſe . eee, ee ee 
es, HO City, Horſe, ard: both the univerſal 
Toms ad the common Names may be called general 

* muſt be obſerved 4 
neg. one called univocal, which is when they are 
I ah general Ideas; fo that the ſame Word is 


Vol. II. 


when the fame Thing having various Attributes, we 


to repreſent to me all the equilateral Triangles : Thar if 
[ 


al ſeveral Ideas, ſome of which repreſent to us but one 


three Angles, the Idea he has formed of it, can 


or individual, and what they repreſent Indivi. 


rve to mark the laſt, common and appel-- 


that Words are general in two - 
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agreeable to ſeveral, as well accofding to the Sound, as 
according to the fame Idea, ſuch are the Words 4bove- 
mentioned of Man, City, and Horſe, e. 

The other called Equivocal, which is when the ſame 


Sound is join'd by us to different Ideas ; thus the Word 


Cannon ſignifies a warlike Inſtrument, and Canon a Decres 
of a Council; though it ſignifies them but according to 
different Ideas. | | 3 
This Eguivocal Univerſality, is, notwithſtanding, of 
two Kinds. For the different Ideas joined to the ſame 
Sound, either have no natural Report between them- 
ſelves, as in the Word Canon, or have ſome Report, as 


when a Word being particularly joined to an Idea, is 


Joined to another, but becauſe it has a Report of Cauſe, 
or of Effect, or of Sign, or of Similitude to the firſt ; 
and then thoſe Sort of Equivocal Words, are called Ana- 
logous ; as when the Word wholeſome is attributed to an 
Animal, to the Air, and to Food; for the Idea join'd 
to that Word, is principally Health, which only is 
agreeable to Animals, but another Iden is joined to it, 


very little different from that, which is to be the 


Cauſe of Health, which makes us ſay the Air is whole- 
ſome, the Meat is wholeſome, becauſe they ſerve to pre- 
ſerve Health. . 15 


But when we ſpeak here of general Words, we under- 


ſtand the Equivocal joined to univerſal and general 


Ideas: And in thoſe univerſal Ideas, two Things are to 


be conſidered, viz. Comprehenſion and Extenſion, 

I call Comprehenſion of the Idea, the Attributes con- 
tained in that Idea, and which cannot be taken from 

it, without deſtroying it entirely; as the Comprebenfion of 
the Idea of the Triangle, includes Extenſion, Figure, 
three Lines, three Angles, and the Equality of thoſe 
three Angles, to two Rights, Scr. 1 805 


I call Extenſion of the Idea, the Subjects to which that 


Idea is agreeable, called alſo, Inferiors of a general 
Term, which to their Regard is called Superior, as 
the Idea of a Triangle in general, extends itſelf to all 
the different Sorts of Triangles. 5 


Diſtinction to all the Subjects agreeable to it, i. e. 
to all its Inferiors, and the common Name ſignifies 
them all, there is, notwithſtanding, this Difference be- 
tween the Attributes it contains, and the Subjects to 
which it extends itſelf, that none of its Attributes 


can be taken from it without deſtroying it, as we have 
already obſerved, when as it can be confined, as to its 


Extenſion, by applying it only to ſome of the Subjects 


to Which it is agreeable, without any Detriment hap- 


pening to it. 3 . 

This Reftriffion of the general Idea, as to its Ex- 
tenſion, can be made in two Manners. The firſt 
is by another diſtinct and determinate Idea joined to 
it; as when to the general Idea of the Triangle I join 
that of its having a right Angle, which confines that 
Idea to a ſingle Kind of Triangle, which is the Triangle 
rectangle. The other in joining to it only an indi- 
ſtinct and indeterminate Idea, as when I ſay, ſome 


Triangle; and it is ſaid then, that the common Term 
becomes particular, becauſe it extends no farther than 
to a Part of the Subjects, it extended before; without 


having determined, notwithſtanding, which is the Part 
to which it is confined, | | 


As to the five Kinds of univerſal Ideas, Genders, Spe- 


cies, Differences, Propers, and Accidents, What I have 


ſaid already of Ideas, helps me towards explaining, in 
few Words, the five Univerſals, commonly treated in the 
Se „ 


| 178 0 
Note, That the Invention of theſe fue Univerſals, is at- 
tributed to Porpbyrius, by Birth a Few, born at Tyre, 
and an Apoſtate of the Chriſtian Religion, by Profeſ- 
ſion a Philoſopher, of the Sect of the Platonicians, 

_ Photinus's Diſciple, Con- Piſciple of Origen, and Pre- 
ceptor of Iamblicus. He wrote his Jſagoge, which 
contain the frve Univerſals, for the Inſtruction of a 
Roman | Youth, called Chry/aorgius, and a Pagan, 
about Dioclęſian's Time. However he is to be 
eſteemed for having freed the Logic, of the vain 
and uſeleſs Queſtions of the antient Sophiſts, viz. 
Whether the Genders and Species con/ift in the Nature of 
Things, or if they be placed only in the mere Imagmation. 
4 0 Porphy- 


But though the general Idea extends itſelf, without 
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When the general Ideas repreſent to us the Objects 
as Things, and they are denoted by Terms, called Sub- 
ſtantive, or abſolute, they are called Genders, or Species. 

They are called GENVD ERS, when they are ſo com- 
mon, that they extend themſelves to other Ideas, which 
are ſtill univerſal, as Animal is a Gender, with Reſpect 
to Men and Beaſt ; and the Quadilatere, with Reſpect 
to the Parallelogram and Trapazium: The Subſtance is 
a Gender, with Reſpe& to the extended Subſtance, cal- 
led Body, and to the thinking Subſtance, called Mind. 

To explain the Efſence or Nature of ſome Thing, not 


only that Part which it has in common with others is 


to be 'mention'd, but likewiſe, that particular Part where- 
by it differs from others. For Example, to explain 
Man's Nature, he muſt not only be called Animal, 
which he has in common with the Beaſts, but Rational is 
to be added to it, whereby he differs from them. Thus 
a Triangle is not only a Figure, but a Figure contained 


in three Lines. And this particular Part, which together 


with the Gender, eſtabliſhes the Specie, is called Difference, 


of which hereafter. | | 
The common Ideas, which are under one more com- 


mon and more general, are called Species, as the Paral - 
lelogram and Trapezium are Species of the Quadrila- 
tere; the Body and the Mind are Species of the Subſeance. 
And thus the ſame Idea may be Gender, when compared 
with the Ideas to which it extends; and Species when 


compared with another which is more general, as Body, 


which is a Gender with Reſpect to the animated and un- 
animated Body ; and a Species with Regard to the Sub- 
ſtance: And the Quadrilatere which is a Gender with Re- 


with Regard to the Figure.. 


But there is another Notion of the Word Species, which 
is appropriated only to the Ideas, which cannot be Gen- 


ders; and is when an Idea has none but Individuals and 


Singulars, under itſelf, as the Circle has under itſelf 
but ſingular Circles, which are all of the ſame Specie. 
It is what we call Species inſma. And there is a Gender 
Which is not a Species, viz. the Supreme of all Genders, 
whether that Gender be the Being or the Subſtance, 


which is not very important to know. 

I have ſaid, that the general Ideas, which repreſent to us 
their Objects as Things, are called Genders or Species; for 
it is not neceſſary that the Objects of thoſe Ideas be ef- 


fectually in the Things and Subſtances ; but it ſuffices, 


that we conſider them as Things, in that when even 
they are Modes, they are not reported to their Sub- 
ſtances, but to other leſs general, or more general Ideas 


of Modes, as the Figure which is but a M6de with 


Regard to the Body figurated, is a Gender, with Regard 
to the Curvi- line, Recti-line, &'c. Figures, | | 
On the contrary, the Ideas which repreſent to us 


their Objects as modified Things, or mark' d by ad- 
jective or connotative Terms, if they be compared with 


the Subſtances which thoſe connotative Terms ſignify 


confuſedly, though directly, whether, in Truth thoſe 


connotative Terms ſignify the eſſential Attributes, which 
are in fact but the Thing itſelf, or ſignify true Modes, 
they are called then, neither Genders nor Species, but ei- 


ther Differences, Propers, or Accidents. 


They are called Differences, when the Object of thoſe 
Ideas is an eſſential Attribute, which diſtinguiſhes a Spe- 
cies from another; as extended, heavy, reaſonable. 

They are called Propers, when their Object is an At- 


tribute, which belongs in fact to the Effence of the 


Thing; but which is not the firſt conſidered in that Eſ- 


| ſence, but only a Dependency of that firſt, as diviſible, 


immortal, docile. And, ED | 

They are called Common Accidents, when their Object 
is a true Mode which can be ſeparated, at leaſt by the 
Mind, from the Thing of which it is ſaid an Acci- 
dent; without the Idea of that Thing being deſtroyed 
in cur Mind, as round, hard, juft, prudent, —lIt is what 
I muſt explain in a more particular Manner. 


As to the Difference. — When a Gender has two Species, 


the Idea of each Species muſt neceſſarily contain ſome- 


thing which is not contained in the Idea of the Gender. 


LOGIC. 
Porphbyrius anſwering the firſt Part of that Queſtion 


in the Affirmative; and the laſt in the Negative : But 
to proceed: 


all Species can be expreſſed by one Name — * 


called Definition, as thinking Subſtance, extended 


all. that's Mind thinks. 


ſpect to the Parallelogram and Trapezium, and a Species certain Things no ſuch Attrribute is ſeen, as to 


Otherwiſe, if each ſhould conta;, : 
tained in the Gender, it A e wha Is co. 
Gender; as the Gender is agreeable to Kat, : but the 
Species would be agreeable to the a Ip Ui | 
firſt eſſential Attribute, which each Specter oy the 
than the Gender, is called its Difference, ang üs "me 
have of it, is an univerſal Idea, g 1 e Idea we 
ſame Idea can 1 . that Difference —— and be 
found, i. e. in all the Inferiors of the Species * —_—_ 
ample, the Body and the Mind are two differen or Ex. 
of the Subſtance ; there muſt be then ſomethi hae 
the Idea of the Body, than in that of the Sub maki 
the ſame in that of the Mind. But the firſt Th? and 
ſee more in the Body is the Extenſion, and ing we 
Thing we ſee more in the Mind is the Tho 1 
thus the Extenſion will be the Difference 1 ws 2 
and the Thought the Difference of the Mind: 8 
ſay, that the Body will be an extended Subſtan 8 0 
. a thinking Subſtance. _ e, } 
ence we can ſee, 1. That the Differen-, 
Reſpects, one to the Gender and the 2 * _ 
which it eſtabliſhes and forms, makin 8 Pectes, 
Part of what is included in the Idea of the 8 bg 
cording, to its Compreheſion. Whence it TH 


Body, &c. or 2 two Words, viz. by that of LOR | 
and by that of its Difference joined together, which i 


It can be ſeen in the. ſecond Place, that Fg 
Difference conſtitutes the Species, and diſtinguiſhes ; 
from other Species, it muſt have the fame Exten ; 
the Species, and therefore that they ſhould be faid mc 
procally of one another, as all that thinks is Mind, wy 


It notwithſtanding happens very often, that in foe 
to a Species alone, and excluſive of all other Species: 
and then ſeveral Attributes are joined — 1 
ſemblage thereof being found only itz yhat Species, qu. 
ſtitutes its Difference. Thus the Platonicions taking the 
Devils for reaſonable Animals, as well as Men, could 
not find that the Difference of. reaſonable was reciprocal | 
to Man, ſince it belongs to Beaſts likewiſe, but both to- 
gether belong to Man alone; and it is what we do n 
the Idea we form to ourſelves of moſt of the Animal, - 
_ Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that it is not always ne: 
ceſſary, that the two Differences which divide a Gende, 
be both poſitive; but one of them muſt be poſiting 
as two Men are diſtinguiſned from one another, if ce 
of them has an Employment which the other has not; 
though he who has no Employment has nothing but what 
the other hath, It is thus that Man is diſtinguiſhed 


| 
Z 
from Beaſts in general, in that Man is an Animal which } 
has a Mind, Animal mente præditum; and the Beit 4 1 
pure Animal, Animal merum; for the Idea of Beaſt i 
general, hath nothing poſitive, but what is in Man, bt 4 
the Negation of what is in Man, viz. the Mind, is ollf 
added to it. So that all the Difference between the lin ! 
of Animal. and that of Beaſt, is, that the Idea of Animal 
includes not Thought in its Comprehenſion, neither doth Cc 
it exclude it, but even includes it in its Extent, | w 
it belongs to a thinking Animal; when as the ldd 0 
Beaſt excludes it in its Comprehenſion, and | | b 
cannot belong to a thinking Animal. WW. 5 
As to Proper. — When we have found the Dif 4 
which conſtitutes a Species, viz. its principal elf 
Attribute whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other # nc 
cies, if conſidering more particularly its Nature, 8 
found in it beſides ſome Attribute neceſſarily joined if 
that firſt Attribute, and which conſequently belong lo 
that whole Specie, and to that Specie alone, e call if 
Property; and being ſignified by a connotative Tem oy 
we attribute it to the Species as its 1 and © in wh 
it is alſo agreeable to all the Inferiors of the Sec, | 
that the ſingle Idea we have once formed of it wy 4, 
preſent that Property whenever it is found; there 7 dug 
been made of it the fourth of the common and 9 1 
Terms. For Example, to have a right * FF 
eſſential. Difference of a Triangle Rectangle. Ar o h | 
cauſe it is a neceſſary Dependency of the right An # + 
that the Square of the Side which ſupports it, be * | 27 


to the Squares of the two Sides which contain, 
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as the Fapul 


| Often happens one can affirm or 
rated: 


edel, Squares is confidered as the Property 


5 2 Rectangle, which belong to all triangles 


—_ * and on Belong to them. l 


Which not | and four. Species have been 
f ded further, 8 | 
ſamerimes exten 7% 


ding, that Name Proper, has been 


made of it niich 1 have already explainad, 
2M EY 2 ſol & ſemper, as it is the Proper 
wy and of à Circle alone, and always, that. the 
WW dann from the Center to the Circumference be 


elt , Sued convenit omni, ſed non ſoli, as it is 
The * 1 the rats to be diviſible, 
fd tt tended Bodies can be divided, though Pu- 
ben , Se. can alſo. be divided. . , | z : 
rations third is, Quod convent oli, ſed non omni, as it 
The u lin to be a Phyſician or a Philoſopher, the 


are not fu 
The fourth, 
The fou hy 


# 


4 convenit omni & ſoli, ſed non ſemper, 


o_ not neceſſarily, joined with the Idea of a Thing, 


was 


q ell conceive a Map without conceiving him prudent ; 


ide a May, or mother intelligent. Nature, which ſhould 


uf (4 when a confuſe. and. indeterminate Idea of 
eabſtance b joined with a diſtinct Idea of ſome Mode, 
that Idea will be capable to repreſent all the Things 
where. that Mode can be, as the Idea of Prudence, all 
ent Men, the Idea of round, all round Bodies; and 

den that Idea expreſſed by a connotative Term, prudent, 


| round, is what makes the fifth Univerſal, called Accident, 


becauſe not eſſential to the Thing to which it is attri- 


Fu it muſt be obſerved here, as I have ſaid already, 


| that when one conſiders two Subſtances together, one of 


them may be conſidered. as the Mode of the other. 


| Thus a Man cloathed can be conſidered as a Whole com- 
| poſed of that Man and of his Cloaths; but to, be cloath- 


ed with Regard to that Man is only a Mode, or a 
Manner of Being, under which he is conſidered, though 
his Cloaths be Subſtances. Therefore to be cloathed is 
but a fifth Univerſal. 25 

This is more than ſufficient witi Regard to the five 


Univerſals treated ſo amply in the Schools. For it is of 
| very little Uſe to know ir there be Genders, Species, Dif- 
| ferences, Properties, and Accidents ; but the Importance 


is td know the true Genders of the Things, the true 
Species of each Gender, their true Differences, their true 
Properties, and the Accidents belonging to them, and it 
8 what Pll elucidate in a ftill clearer Manner, after I 

have aid fomething of the complex Terms. 
As to complex Terms, and their Univerſality or Parti- 
eularity.—Sometimes to a Term are joined ſeveral others 
which compoſe in our Mind a total Idea, of which it 
| deny, which could not 
be affirmed or denied of each of thoſe Terms, if ſepa- 
For Example, theſe are Terms complex, a pru- 

ent Man, a tranſparent Bach, Alexander Son of Philip. 
This Addition is ſometimes made by the relative Pro- 
"un, as if I ſay, 4 Body which is tranſparent, Alexander 
ed, Son of Philip, &c. And it can even be ſaid that 


i that Relative is not always expreſſed, it is always in Life is clear in one Senſe, though it be obſcure in ano-— 


ther, and very imperfect. It is clear, in that it ſuffices 


7 Manner underſtood, becauſe. it can be expreſſed, 
ale will, without changing the Propoſition. . For it 
8 the lame Thing to ſay a tranſparent Body, and a Body 
Which is tranſparent, * © 2 5 . 

* tis the moſt remarkable in theſe complex Terms, 
W that the Addition made to a Term is of two Sorts; 


one which 3 
ee 2 called Explication, and the other De- 


_ * n may be called only Explication, when 
227 5 olds either what is included in the Compre- 
aa the Idea of the firſt Term, or at leaſt what 
N it as one of its Accidents; provided it is 
g in general, and in all its Extent, as if I 


buted; for if it was, it would be either Difference. or 
on OE Oe 5 | di.iſtinct, and that their Obſcurity proceeds only from 
their Confuſion, as in Pain, the ſole Senſation. which. 
ſtrikes us is clear, and diſtin& likewiſe, but what is con- 
fuſe, which is, that that Senſation in our Hand is not 


Man who i an Animal indued with Reaſon, or Man 


ſay, 

4 defires naturally to be happy, or Man whois mortal. 
Theſe Additions are only Explications, becauſe they do 
not at all change the Idea of the Word Man, nor con- 


fines. it to ſignify. nothing but one Part of Men, but 
marks only what is convenient to all Men. 


All the Additions added to Names which mark di- 
ſtinctly an Individual, are of that Sort; as when one 
lays, George, one of the great Captains in the World, 
Frederick, the Titus of the Age, Harrington, a great Po- 
litician; for the individual Terms diſtinctly expreſſed, 
are always taken in their whole Extent, being determin- 
ed as much as they can-be. | 


The other Sort of Addition, which can be called De- 


termination, is when what has been added to a general 
Word, confines the Signification thereof; and does that 


it is no more taken for that general Word in. its whole 
Extent ; but only for a Part of that Extent, as if l ſay, 
the tranſparent Bodjes, the learned Men, a reaſonable Aui- 
mal. Thoſe Additions are not ſimple Explications but 
Determinations, - becauſe they confine. the Extent of the 


_ firſt Term, in doing that the Term, Body, ſignifies no. 
more but one Part of the Bodies, the Word Man, but 


one Part of Men, the Word Animal, but one Part of 
Animals. And theſe Additions are ſometimes ſuch that 
they render a general Word individual, when individval 
Conditions are added to it, as when I ſay the preſent King 


of France, that determines the general Word Ring to 
the ſingular Perſon of Louis XV. ek", AED 


As to the Clearneſs and Diſtintion of the Ideas, aud to 


their Abſurdity and Confuſion. There can be diſtinguiſhed 
in an Idea the Clearneſs from the Diſtinction, and Obſcu- 
rity from Confuſion. For an Idea can be. ſaid clear 


when it ſtrikes us to the Quick, though it be not diſtinct 
as the Idea of Pain ſtrikes us to the Quick, and accord- 
ingly can, be called. clear, though notwithſtanding it is 
very confuſe, ſince it repreſents: the Pain to us in the 


wounded Hand, whenas it is only in our Mind, 
Notwithſtanding it can be ſaid, that all clear Ideas are 


clear to us. | | 


_ Taking then for the ſame Thing the Clearneſs: and | 
Diſtinction of the Ideas, it is very important to examine, 
why ſome of them are clear, and the others obſcure ; 


which is better diſcovered by Example than by any 


other Means; and therefore Ill make an Enumeration 
here of the Principals of our Ideas which are clear and 
diſtin, and of the Principal of thoſe which are confuſe 


and obſcure. 


The Idea which every one has of himſelf, as of athink- _ 
ing Thing, is very clear; and likewiſe the Idea of all 
the Dependencies of our Thought, as to judge, to rea fon, © 


to doubt, to will, to defire, to feel, to imagine. 


4 


We have likewiſe very clear Ideas of the extended 


- Subſtances, and what is convenient to it, as Figure, 


Motion, Repoſe. 


from the Things ordered and numerated. 


All theſe Ideas are ſo clear, that often when we want 
to elucidate them more, and not ſatisfied with thoſe we 
form naturally, we darken them. 5 | 


We-can fay alſo, that the Idea we have. of God in this 


to let us know in God ſeveral Attributes which we are 
ſure are found no where but in God alone; but it is 
obſcure if compared with that the Bleſſed have of him ; 
and it is imperfect in that our Mind being finite, cannot 
conceive but very imperfectly an infinite Object: But 
to be perfect and to be clear are different Conditions in 


an Idea, For it is perfes when it repreſents all that is 


in its Object; and it is clear when it repreſents enough 

of it, to be clearly and diſtinctly conceiv en. 
Confuſe and obſcure Ideas are thoſe we have of the 

ſenſible Qualities, as of the. Colours, Sounds, Smells, 


Taſtes, Colds, Heats, &c. as likewiſe of our Appetites, 


3 Hunger, 


We conceive alſo very clearly the Being, . Exiſtence, 
Duration, Order, Number; provided we think only that 
the Duration of every Thing is a Mode; and likewiſe 
that the Order and the Number do not differ in fact 
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Hufger, Thirſt, Sc. and this is the Cauſe of the Con- But though all Prepgßtions includes ne e n 
fuſion of thoſe Ideas. three Things ; it notwithſtanding may h. Mly the. 
As we have been ſooner Infants than Men, and the Words, or even one. For Me wk, e bur 
external Things have worked upon us, in cauſing va- their Diſcourſes, have made an in 
rious Sentiments in our Soul, by the Impreſſions they Words, which ſignify together th 
made on our Bodies, the Soul perceiving that it was not that ſignified by the Verb ig, and th 
by the Will thoſe Sentiments were excited within her, Such are all Verbs, except t Hrmed. 
but were only occaſioned by ſome Bodies, as that ſhe God exiſts, i. e. is exiflant'; C of hve” wt. e 0 
felt Heat when ſhe approached the Fire, was not con- loving Man. And the Subſtantive when alone e. God is 
tented to judge that there were ſome external Thing I ſay, I think then I am, is no longer purely by | 
which cauſed thoſe Sentiments ; ſhe is even gone further, becauſe then the moſt general of Attributes tale, 
believing that what was in thoſe Objects was entirely the Being is added to it. For I am ſignifies } which is 
ſemblable to the Sentiments or Ideas they had occalioned ing, I am nine. hes 293/40 win Pig ME Be. 
within her; and has formed Ideas of thoſe Judgments Sometimes alſo the Subjes and the Afirma; | 
in tranſporting thoſe Sentiments of Heat, Colour, Cc. included in the fame Word, as in the firſt 2 are - 
into the external Things themſelves. And theſe are Perſons of the Verbs, eſpecially in Latin wh ond 
the confuſe and obſcure Ideas we have of the ſenſible ſum chriſtianus, for the Subject of that Prop Moi If 
Qualities, the Soul having added her erroneous Judg- which is included in ſum. 18 epy 


of 
e Attribute ns: | 


| Wahence it a | ty 
ments, to what Nature had diſcovered to her. that ſame Language a ſingle Word 8 Fo that n 
And as thoſe Ideas are not natural but only arbitrary, the firſt and ſecond Perſons of the Verbs, d x 
they have acted towards them in a very extravagant Man- Nature include already the Affirmation and the pod IT 
ner: For tho' Heat and Burn be but two Sentiments, one as vidi, vent, vici, are three Propoſitions : Wh wy ute, 
weaker and the other ſtronger, the Hear has been put is ſeen that all Propoſition is Affirmative c W.. it 


in the Fire, and it has been ſaid, that the Fire had Heat, and that's what is marked by the Verb An 
but the Burn has not been put in it, or the Pain felt in denied. 3 8 
approaching too near; for it is not ſaid that the Fire But there is another Difference in the Propoſtti 
has any Pain. 2 „ 50 which proceeds from their Subject, which is t E 
But if Men have ſeen that the Pain is not in the Fire verſal or particular; becauſe the Terms are either fn 
which burns the Hand, perhaps they have deceived . gular, or common and univerſal. And the univ 5 
themſelyes, in believing that it is in the Hand which Terms can be taken, either according to their ws 
the Fire burns, whenas it taking it right, it is but in the Extent, in joining them to the univerſal Signs expreſſed 
Mind, though occaſioned by what paſſes in the Hand; or underſtood, as omnis, all, for the Affirmative 2 
becauſe the Pain of the Body is nothing elſe but a Sen- none, for the Negation; all Men, Sus 
timent of Averſion which the Soul conceives of ſome ing to an undeterminate Part of their Extent, which; 
Motion contrary to the natural Conſtitution of his Body. when the Word ſome is added to 6 
In fact, what ſhews that the Pain called corporal is in the Men, or others according to the 
Soul and not in the Body, is that the ſame Things which Whence a great Difference happens in the 18 
cauſe us Pain, when we think of them, cauſe us none for when the Subject of the Propoſition is 2 common 
| when our Mind is employed elſewhere. LIeergm, taken in its whole Extent, the Propafitim is cal. 
The Idea of Gravity which appears ſo clear, is no leſs led univerſal ; whether it be Affirmative, as all impious 
obſcure than the others abovementioned ; for Children Men are mad, or Negative, as no vicious Man i 
| ſeeing Stones and other like Things fall downwards, And when the common Term is taken, but according t 
they have formed from thence the Idea of a Thing an indeterminate Part of its Extent, becauſe confined by 
which falls; which Idea is natural and true, and likewiſe the indeterminate Word ſome, the Propyftion is called 
of ſome Cauſe of that Fall, which is alſo true: But be- particular; whether it be Affirmative, as ſome Man is 
cauſe they ſee nothing but the Stone, and not what cruel, or Negative, as ſome Prince is not happy. But when 
puſhes it, they, by a precipitate Judgment, have con- the Subject of a Propoſition is ſingular, as when ! 
- cluded, that what they could not ſee was not, and that ſay, Don Philip has conquered Savoy, it is calk 
| therefore the Stone fell of itſelf by an inward Principle, ſingular. | | 7 UP Rds 
1 without any Thing puſhing it downwards; and it is to But though this Singular Propy/ition be different from 
| that confuſe Idea, and which proceeded from their Er- the univerſal, in that the Subject thereof is not common, 
' ror, they have fixed the Name of Gravity. i,, notwithſtanding, muſt rather be referred to l, than 
The ſole Remedy of this Inconvenience is to renounce to the particular; becauſe its Subject is taken according 
the Prejudices of our Infancy, and to believe nothing, 


: 0 to its whole Extent, ſince it cannot be taken wider than 
by what we have judged of it then, but by what we for one, which makes the Eſſence of an univerſal n. 
judge of it now. KEE. | 


Poſition, and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from the Putt 
„ | cular ; for it matters not for the Univerſality of a Nr. 
Tur Second PART. | poſition, Reg its Subject be great or little, provided, l 
3 . „„ , , e e, it. be what it will, it is taken entire; and therefore the 
Containing Reflections Men have made on their Judgments ; 1 | 2 3 70 
* Aland firſt of Propeſitions. : A ſupply the Place of univerſal, in ti 
After we have conceived Things by our Ideas, we Therefore all Propoſitions can be reduced to fo 
compare thoſe Ideas together; and finding that ſome Kinds, which have been marked by theſe four Vonts 

of them agree among themſelves, and others do not A, E, I, O, to eaſe the Memory. 


agree, we join them or diſunite them, which is called to A. The univerſal Affirmative, all Hypocrites it 
affirm or to deny, and generally 0 judge. MKnaves, COVE | 3 

This Judgment is alſo called Propaſition, and it is E. The univerſal Negative, no Knaves are reſpeBtl 
eaſy to fee that it muſt have two Terms ; one of which I, The particular Affirmative, as, ſome Hypoerites it 
is affirmed or denied, called Subject; and the other which rich. | ada 3 FEAR wy” 
is affirmed or denied, called Attribute or Predicate. For O. The particular Negative, as, ſome Hypocrites i 20 | 
Example, in this Propoſition the Earth is round, the not rich. | | 
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| mor 
Earth is the Subject, round is the Attribute, and both According to the following two Verſes: _ 1 
joined together are called Terms or Extreams of the "Aferit A, nent E, varies yeneraliter de. 
Propoſition ; for it is not ſufficient to conceive thoſe two 4 7 g : 5 oe 
Tam but our Mind muſt join them together or part Aſerit 1, negat O, ſed particulariter amb0. Men 


them, and this Action of our Mind is marked by the The Univerſality or Particularity of the Propofit:ath den 
Verb Subſtantive E#, either alone when we affirm, or are alſo commonly called Quantity; and the Aſirmati the 
joined with a negative Particle when we deny ; as in the or Negation, depending on the Verb, which 15 92 * 
Example, the Earth is round, which is an Affirmative, dered as the Form of the Propoſition, is called hy the ] 
the Verb is, is alone; and in this other, the Earth is not lity. — And thus A and E agree according to the A s tri 


N 
round, which is a Negative of the foriner, the Verb is, tity, and differ according to the Quality; and Ikenie a! 


is joined with the negative Particle or. I and O. But A and I agree according to the Yo" 
5 e go 


nne to the Ouantily ; and likewiſe E and O. 
and differ ere ory beſides according to the 

rpg and falſe; and it is clear that there 
Matter ud „ hich are neither true nor falſe; ſince all 
can be aeg arking the Judgment we make of Things, 


9 chat Judgment is conformable to Truth, and 
true | 


fry we 0 the Propoſitions which appear true, 


a 1 thoſe which appear certainly falſe; there are ſome 
*. but the ; 
which ſeem _ - no Room to ſuſpect it; or which 
: but of the Falſhood thereof we are not very 
Propoſitions are called probable ; the 
moſt probable, and the latter, the leſs 


be Oppoſition of Propoſitions, which have the 
a 2 = are four Sorts of Propoſitions, A. E. 
ready, t 1 aſked now, what Agreement or Diſagree- 
I. 0. 1 have together, when divers Sorts of Pro- 
| ment de made of the ſame Subject, and of the 
debe eur It is what we call Oppoſition of Pro- 
I that hat Oppoſition cannot be but of 
ſt ron one of 454 three is ſubdivided into 
3 ET For if they be oppoſed in Quantity 
and Quality together, as A. O. and E. I. they are 
alled Contradidory, as, all Men are Animal, ſome Men 
gre not Animal, no Man is impeccable, ſome Men are im- 


1125 differ in Quantity only, and agree in Quality, as 
A. I. and E. O. they are called ſubaltern, as all Men 


Men are not not impeccable. 
A if they differ in Quality 
tity, then they are called Contrary, or Sub-contrary ; Con- 
trary, when they are univerſal, as all Men are Animal, no 
Man is Animal, Sub-contrary, when they are particular, 
as, ſome Men are Animal, ſome Men are not Animal. 

Now in conſidering thoſe oppoſite Propoſitions, ac- 


| gether ; but if one of them is true, the other is falſe, or 
| if one is falſe, the other is true; for if it be true, that 
| all Men are Animal, it cannot be true, that ſome Men 
are not Animal; and if, on the contrary, it is true, that 
ſome Men are not Animal, it is not true, that all Men are 
Animal, | 8 | | | 

2, The Contraries can never be true together ; but 
they can be both falſe. They cannot be true, becauſe 
the Contradictories would be true; for if it be true, 
| that all Men are Animal, it is falſe, that ſome Men are 
not Animal; which is the Contradictory, and conſequently 
ſtill more falſe, that no Man is Animal, which is the 
| Contrary, 8 f 5 

But the Falſhood of one does not carry off the Truth 
of the other. For it may be falſe that all Men are just, 


. , COTE Ag. 4 hf 


be ju Men, though all Men are not jut. 25 

3. The $ub-Contraries, by a Rule quite oppoſite to that 
of the omraries, can be true together; as theſe two, 
me Men are juſt, ſome Men are not juſt, becauſe Juſtice 
an be agreeable to ſome Men, and not to others. 


= MOTT Tum T7, 


- 


lame Subject, fince ſome Men are taken for one Part of 
len, in one of the Propoſitions, and for the other Part 
the other, But they cannot be both falſe, ſince other- 
vie the Contradictories would be both falſe. For if it 
Vas falſe, that ſome Men are Juſt, it would be true, that 
10 Man is juft, which is the Contradiftory, and with much 
ga. Reaſon, that ſome Men are not juſt, which is the 

e | | 1 

For the Subaltern, it is not a true Propoſition, ſince 
a ; particular is à Sequel of the general. For if a! 
a are Animal, ſome Men are Animal, If no Man is a 
ny Jome Men are not Signs; therefore the Truth of 

0 Univerſals, carries off that of the Particulars ; but 


F 
92 te Truth of the Particulars does not carry off that of 
Ann merlals. For it does not follow, that becauſe it 
Leuk e, that ſome Men are Juſt, it is true, likewiſe, that 


Vor. II. | | 


LOGIC 


he ſame Attribute. — We have ſaid al- 


are Animal, ſome Men are Animal; no Man is impeccable, | 


and agree in Quan- 


cording to Truth or Falſhood, it is eaſy to judge, 
1. That the Contradifories are never true and falſe to- 


vithout being true, that no Man is just; for there can 


And thus Affirmation and Negation do not regard the 


ere juſt. On the contrary, the Falſity of the 
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Particulars carries off the Falſity of the Univerſals. For if 
it is falſe, that ſome Men are impeccable, it is ſtill more 
falſe, that all Men are impeccable. But the Falſity of 
the Univerſals, does not carry off the Falſity of the Par- 
ticulars; for though it be falſe, that «ll Men are juft, it 
doth not follow hence, that it is a Falſity to ſay, that 
ſome Men are juſt, Whence it follows, that there are 
ſome Occaſions where theſe ſubaltern Propoſitions are both 
true, and others, where they are both falſe. _ | 

I fay nothing of the Reduction of the Propoſitions, 
oppoſite in one and the ſame Senſe, becauſe that is 
entirely needleſs, and the Rules given relating to them, 
are moſt of them true, but in the Latin Tongue. 
As to ſimple and compoſite, &c. Propoſitions, — I have 
ſaid that all Propoſitions muſt have at leaſt a Subject and 
an Attribute; but it does not follow hence, that a Propoſi- 
tion cannot have more than one Subject, and more than one 
Attribute. Therefore thoſe which have but one Subject 


and one Attribute, are called imple; and thoſe which 


have more than one Subject, and more than one Attri- 
bute, are called compoſite, as when I ſay, Good and Evil, 
Life and Death, Poverty and Riches, come from the Lord, 
that Attribute, /o come from the Lord, is affirmed, not of 
a ſingle Subject, but of ſeveral, viz. of Good and Evil, &c. 


But before I explain thoſe compoſite Propoſitions, we 


mult obſerve, that ſome of them appear ſuch, which 


notwithſtanding are /mple ; for the Simplicity of a Pro- 
Poſition is taken from the Unity of the Subject and of 


the Attribute. But there are ſome Propoſitions which 
have properly but one Subject and one Attribute, but 
the Subject or Attribute thereof is a complex Term, 
which includes other Propoſitions which may be called 


incident, which makes but Part of the Subject or Attri- 


tribute, being joined to to it by the Relative Pronoun, 
who, whom, the Property thereof is to join together ſe- 
veral Propoſitions, ſo that they all compoſe but one ſingle 
Propoſition, Thus when JESsus CRISH ſays, He who 


does the Will of my Father who is in Heaven, ſhall enter 


into the Kingdom of Heaven; the Subject of that Propo- 


ſition contains two Propoſitions, ſince it contains two 
Verbs, but as they are joined by relative Pronouns, they 

make but one Part of the Subject; as when 1 ſay, 
Good and Evil come from the Lord, there are properly 


two Subjects, becauſe I affirm equally of the one and of 
the other, that they come from God. And the Reaſon 
of this 1s, that the Propoſitions joined to others by who's, 
either are but very imperfect Propoſitions, or are not ſo 
much conſidered as Propoſitions made then, as Propoſi- 
tions which have been made before, and which are then 
conceived only as if they were ſimple Ideas; whence it 
happens, that it is indifferent to enunce thoſe incident 
Propoſitions, by Adjective Nouns, or by Participles, 
without Verbs and without who's, or with Verbs and with 
who's, for it is the ſame Thing to ſay, an inviſible God 
has created the viſible World; or, God who is inviſible, 


Has created the World which is viſible; Alexander, the bra- 


veſt of all Kings, has vanquiſhed Darius, or Alexander, who 


was the braveſt of all Kings, has vanquiſhed Darius. 


And in one and the other, my principal End is, not to 
affirm that God is inviſible, or that Alexander is the bra- 
veſt of all Kings; but ſuppoſing the one and the other 
as affirmed before, I affirm of God conceived as inviſible, 
that he has created the viſible World ; and of Alexander, 
conceived as the braveſt of all Kings, that he has van- 
quiſhed Darius. „ | 

But if I was to fay, Alexander has been the braveſt of 
all Kings, and the Vangquiſher of Darius, it is viſible 
that I ſhould affirm equally of Alexander, and that he was 
the braveſt of all Kings, and that he had vanquiſhed 


Darius; and therefore it is with Reaſon that theſe laſt 


Sorts of Propoſitions, are called compoſite Propoſitions ; 
when as the others may be called complex Propoſitions, 
that's to ſay, on the Subject and on the Attribute, or on 
both; or on the Form only. © SERIE | 
1. The Complexion falls on the Subject when the Sub- 
ject is a complex Term, as in this Propoſition, every 
Man who fears nothing is @a King: Rex eſt qui me- 
tuit nihbil. | | | 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fancre.. | 
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when our Mind is employed elſewhere. 


judge of it now. 


Hunger, Thirſt, Sc. and this is the Cauſe of the Con- 
fuſion of theft t ne Ot e 
As we have been ſooner Infants than Men, and the 
external Things have worked upon us, in cauſing va- 
rious Sentiments in our Soul, by the Impreſſions they 


made on our Bodies, the Soul perceiving that it was not 
by the-Will thoſe Sentiments were excited within her, 


but were only occaſioned by ſome Bodies, as that ſhe 


felt Heat when ſhe approached the Fire, was not con- 


tented to judge that there were ſome external Thing 


| which cauſed thoſe Sentiments ; ſhe is even gone further, 


believing that what was in thoſe Objects was entirely 
ſemblable to the Sentiments or Ideas they had occaſioned 
within her; and has formed Ideas of thoſe Judgments 


in tranſporting thoſe Sentiments of Heat, Colour, Cc. 


into the external Things themſelves. And theſe are 


the confuſe and obſcure Ideas we have of the ſenſible 


Qualities, the Sou] having added her erroneous Judg- 
ments, to what Nature had diſcovered to her. 
And as thoſe Ideas are not natural but only arbitrary, 
they have acted towards them in a very extravagant Man- 
ner: For tho' Heat and Burn be but two Sentiments, one 
weaker and the other ſtronger, the Heat has been put 


— 


in the Fire, and it has been ſaid, that the Fire had Heat, 


but the Burn has not been put in it, or the Pain felt in 
approaching too near; for it is not aid that the Fire 


has any Pain. 


But if Men have ſeen that the Pain is not in the Fire 
which burns the Hand, perhaps they have deceived 
themſelves, in believing that it is in the Hand which 


the Fire burns, whenas it taking it right, it is but in the 


Mind, though occaſioned by what paſſes in the Hand; 
becauſe the Pain of the Body is nothing elſe but a Sen- 
timent of Averſion which the Soul conceives of ſome 


| Motion contrary to the natural Conſtitution of his Body. 


In fact, what ſhews that the Pain called corporal is in the 
Soul and not in the Body, is that the ſame Things which 
cauſe us Pain, when we think of them, cauſe us none 


The Idea of Gravity which appears fo clear, is no leſs 


obſcure than the others aboyementioned ; for Children 
| ſeeing Stones and other like Things fall downwards, 


they have formed from thence the Idea of a 3 
which falls; which Idea is natural and true, and likewiſe 
of ſome Cauſe of that Fall, which is alſo true: But be- 
cauſe they ſee nothing but the Stone, and not what 

uſhes it, they, by a precipitate Judgment, have con- 


© Cluded, that what they could not ſee was not, and that 


therefore the Stone fell of itſelf by an inward Principle, 
without any Thing puſhing it downwards ; and it is to 
that confuſe Idea, and which proceeded from their Er- 
ror, they have fixed the Name of Gravity. . 
The ſole Remedy of this Inconvenience is to renounce 


the Prejudices of our Infancy, and to believe nothing, 


by what we have judged of it then, but by what we 


| The Szcond PART. PI: 
Containing Reflections Men have made on their Judgments; 
e and firft of Propoſitions. _ 5 
After we have conceived Things by our Ideas, we 
compare thoſe Ideas together ; and finding that ſome 


of them agree among themſelves, and others do not 


agree, we join them or diſunite them, which is called to 
| affirm or 70 deny, and generally to judge. ? 6. HENS 


eaſy to ſee that it muſt have two Terms; one of which 
is affirmed or denied, called Subject; and the other which 


is affirmed or denied, called Attribute or Predicate. For 


Example, in this Propoſition the Earth is round, the 


 Farth is the Subject, round is the Attribute, and both 


joined together are called Terms or Extreams of the 


Propoſition ; for it is not ſufficient to conceive thoſe two 


Terms, but our Mind muſt join them together or part 
them, and this Action of our Mind is marked by the 
Verb Subſtantive Est, either alone when we affirm, or 
joined with a negative Particle when we deny; as in the 
Example, the Earth is round, which is an Affirmative, 
the Verb is, is alone; and in this other, the Earth is not 
round, which is a Negative of the foriner, the Verb is, 
is joined with the negative Particle uot, | 
| | 2 


LO SI 


Term, taken in its whole Extent, the Propoſition is cl. 


| | MN e, as all impious : 
Men are mad, or Negative, as »o vicious Man is bay. 


f NRuaves. 
This Judgment is alſo called Propaſition, and it is 
E 


But though all Propoftions includes e 
— 25 Things; it 2 7 dh — weckte 
Words, or even one. For 2 Fn 
their Diſcourſes, have mae Wine 8 
Words, which ſignify together the Aﬀer Number of 
that ſignified by the Verb ig, and the Attribute t Le, 
Such are all Verbs, except that called digs afirmeg” 
God exiſts, 1. E. is exiſtant; Cod $84. Me antive; 25 
loving Man. And the Subſtantive when alan | 
I fay, 1 think then 1 am, 18 no longer pureh yy When 
becauſe then the moſt general of Athriber u ſtantiye, 
the Being is added to it. For I am Mgr? Which z 
ing,” II e. 
Sometimes alſo the Subjen and the .. 
included in the ſame way as » or nalin, ae 
Perſons of the Verbs, eſpecially in Latin Gy . 
ſum chriſtianus, for the Subject of that Proof N 
which is included in ſum. Whence it 6: ion 8 opp, 
that ſame Language a ſingle Word makes 185 that n 
the firſt and ſecond Perſons of the Verbs which. in in 
Nature include already the Affirmation and by the 
as vidi, veni, vici, are three Propoſitions : 
is page that = P ropoſition 18 Affirmative or Negatiy 
and that's what is marked by t G 
denied. { 1 5 5 *. the Verb affirmeg G 


* 


Whereby ” 


But there is another Difference in 


which proceeds from their Subject, whe "raping, | 


is to be uni. 


verſat or particular; becauſe the Terms are either fin- 


gular, or common and univerſal. 
dere, can be taken, either Fre 
tent, in joining them to the univerſal Sj 
or underſtood, as omnis, all, for the joe ares 
none, for the Negation; all Men, no Man. Or ae 
ing to an undeterminate Part of their Extent b, 
when the Word ſome is added to it, as 5 Pa, 
Men, or others according to the Uſe of the Lan 
Whence a great Difference happens in the Propoſiti 

for when the Subject of the Proposition is a Aubin 


led univerſal , whether it be Affirmative, 


And when the common Term is taken, but according to 
an indeterminate Part of its Extent, becauſe confined 


the indeterminate Word ſome, the Propꝛſiian ; 

particular; whether it 4 Affirmative, ms 12 
cruel, or Negative, as ſome Prince is not happy. But when 
the Subject of a Propoſition is ſingular, as When! 
lay, Don Philip has conquered Savoy, it is called | 


But though this ſingular propbſition be different from 
the univerſal, in that the Subject thereof is not common, 
it, notwithſtan 


to its whole Extent, ſince it cannot be taken wider than 


for one, which makes the Eſſence of an univerſal In. 


Poſition, and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from the Path 


cular ; for it matters not for the Univerſality of a Pre | 


pofition, that its Subject be great or little, provided, kt 
it. be what it will, it is taken entire; and therefore the 


ſingular Propoſitions, ſupply the Place of univerſal, in the | 


Argumentation. 3 | | 

- Therefore all Propoſitions can be reduced to four 
Kinds, which have been marked by theſe four Von 
A, E, I, O, to caſe the Memory. 

A. The univerſal Affirmative, . all Hypocrites at 


E. The univerſal Negative, no Knaves are reſpefted, 
| 5 The particular Affirmative, as, ſome Hypocrites at 
rich. at 1 555 A | 


ich,. fo, 2 
According to the following two Verſes: 
 "Aſerit A, negat E, verùm generaliter ambo. 
A erit I, negat O, ſed particulariter ambo. 
The Univerſality or Particularity of the Propoftiot 
are alſo commonly called Quantity; and the Aimar 


or Negation, depending on the Verb, which is cc 


dered as the Form of the Propoſition, is called 
lity. — And thus A and E agree according to tn 


tity, and differ according to the Quali); and ſhe | 
I and O. But A and J agree according to the Qua I 


| N t IV 
DS. May have bit l 


the Attribute, | 


And the univerſal 
to their whole 


an. Or accord. 


ſome Man, r | 


tanding, muſt rather be referred to it, than | 
to the particular; becauſe its Subject is taken according | 


O. The. particular Negative, as, /ome Hypoerites at 


he Qua 


Propoſitions e and falſe 


vyhich are neither true | 

1 the Judgment we make of Things, 

re eben that Judgment is conformable to Truth, and 
true | 


ne 1 
falſe when not . want Light, to diſcover Truth 


ſeem falſe; but 0 


| fo 
probable. \ | 
| ate Sj and. the ſame Attribute. — We have ſaid al- 
| ready, tha 
I. O. it s 
ment they 
| pofitions ale 
5 Attribu 


10% to ſee that that Oppoſition cannot be but of 


though one of the three is ſubdivided into 
= — For if they be oppoſed in Quantity 
nd Quality together, as A. O. and E. I. they are 
called Contradiftory, - AS, all Men are Animal, ſome Men 


ge of the ſame Subject, and of the 


te? It is what we call Oppaſition of Pro- 


| Mer differ in Quantity only, and agree in Quality, as 
AL and E. O. they are called ſubaltern, as all Men 
at Animal, ſome Men are Animal 3 mo Man is impeccable, | 
Men are not not impeccable, era e 
pay if they differ in Quality and agree in Quan- 
tity, then they are called Contrary, or Sub-contrary; Con- 


1 5 . 
| Mas is Animal, - Sub-contrary, when they are particular, 


3 as, ſome Men are Animal, ſome Men are not Animal. 
5 | Now in conſidering thoſe oppoſite Propoſitions, ac- 
4 coding to Truth or Falſhood, it is eaſy to judge, 
0 1. That the ContradiFFories are never true and falſe to- 
y 1 | gether ; but if one of them is true, the other is falſe, or 
d } if one is falſe, the other is true; for if it be true, that 


| all Men are Animal, it cannot be true, that ſome Men 


n | art not Animal; and if, on the contrary, it is true, that 
[ ſome Men are not Animal, it is not true, that all Men are 
2, The Contraries can never be true together ; but 
m they can be both falſe. They cannot be true, becauſe 
n, the Contradictories would be true; for if it be true, 
an that all Men are Animal, it is falſe, that ſome Men are 
ng | aot Animal; which is the Contradictory, and conſequently 
an ſtill more falſe, that no Man is Animal, which is the 
. Contrary, | r 25 
. But the Falſhood of one does not carry off the Truth 
PT 1 of the other. For it may be falſe that all Men are just, 
' without being true, that no Man is just; for there can 


be jeg Men, though all Men are not jut. 

3. TheSub-Contraries, by a Rule quite oppoſite to that 
of the Cntraries, can be true together; as theſe two, 
ſme Men are juſt, ſome Men are not juſt, becauſe Juſtice 
en be agreeable to ſome Men, and not to others. 
And thus Affirmation and Negation do not regard the 


in the other. But they cannot be both falſe, ſince other- 
viſe the Contradifories would be both falſe. - For if it 
Was falf Men are juſt, it would be true, that 


e, that ſome 
10 Man is juft, which is the Contradictory, and with much 


more Reaſon, 
ub-con!ravy. 


1 Particular is à Sequel of the general. For if all 
dle Animal, ſome Men are Animal. If no Man is a 


wy 15 ſome Men are not Signs; therefore the Truth of 
r * 8 ſals, carries off that of the Particulars ; but 
1 as t er of the Particulars does not carry off that of 
95 y 3 For it does not follow, that becauſe it 
ert Fw that ſame Men are juſt, it is true, likewiſe, that 


Qualit | Men are Juſt. On the contrary, the Falſity of the 
1 Vol. II. | | 


LOGIC. 


are not Animal, uo Man is impeccable, ſome Men are im- 


when they are univerſal, as all Men are Animal, no 


lame Subject, ſince fome Men are taken for one Part of 
Men, in one of the Propoſitions, and for the other Part 


that ſome Men are not juſt, which is the 


For the Subaltern, it is not a true Propoſition, ſince 
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Particulars carries off the Falſity of the Univerſals. For if 
it is falſe, that /ome Men are impeccable, it is ſtill more 
falſe, that all Men are impeccable. But the Falſity of 
the Univerſals, does not carry off the Falſity of the Par- 
ticulars; for though it be falſe, that all Men are juſt, it 
doth not follow hence, that it is a Falſity to ſay, that 
ſome Men are juſt. Whence it follows, that there are 
ſome Occaſions where theſe ſubaltern Propoſitions are both 
true, and others, where they are both falſe. . 
I ſay nothing of the Reduction of the Propoſitions, 
oppoſite in one and the ſame Senſe, becauſe that is 
entirely needleſs, and the Rules given relating to them, 
are moſt of them true, but in the Latin Tongue. 
As to fimple and compoſite, &c. Propeſitions, —T have 
ſaid that all Propoſitions muſt have at leaſt a Subject and 
an Attribute ; but it does not follow hence, that a Propoſi- 
tion cannot have more than one Subject, and more than one 
Attribute. Therefore thoſe which have bur one Subject 
and one Attribute, are called /imple; and thoſe. which 
have more than one Subject, and more than one Attri- 
bute, are called compoſite, as when I fay, Good and Evil, 
Life and Death, Poverty and Riches, come from the Lord, 
that Attribute, 1% come from the Lord, is affirmed, not of 
a ſingle Subject, but of ſeveral, viz. of Good and Evil, &c. 
But before I explain thoſe compoſite Propoſitions, we 
mult obſerve, that ſome of them appear ſuch, which 
notwithſtanding are /imple ; for the Simplicity of a Pro- 
poſition is taken from the Unity of the Subject and of 
the Attribute. But there are ſome Propoſitions which 
have properly but one Subject and one Attribute, but 


the Subject or Attribute thereof is a complex Term, 
which includes other Propoſitions which may be called 


incident, which makes but Part of the Subject or Attri- 
tribute, being joined to to it by the Relative Pronoun, 


_ who, whom, the Property thereof is to join together ſe- 


veral Propoſitions, ſo that they all compoſe but one ſingle 
Propoſition, * Thus when'Jzsus CHRIS ſays, He c 
does the Will of my Father who is in Heaven, ſhall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven; the Subject of that Propo- 


ſition contains two Propoſitions, ſince it contains two 


Verbs, but as they are joined by relative Pronouns, they 
make but one Part of the Subject; as when I fay, 
Good and Evil come from the Lord, there are properly 

two Subjects, becauſe I affirm equally of the one and of 
the other, that they come from God. And the Reaſon 


of this is, that the Propoſitions joined to others by who's, 
either are but very imperfect Propoſitions, or are not ſo 


much conſidered as Propoſitions made then, as Propoſi- 
tions which have been made before, and which are then 
conceived only as if they were ſimple Ideas; whence it 
happens, that it is indifferent to enunce thoſe incident 
Propoſitions, by Adjective Nouns, or by Participles, 
without Verbs and without who's, or with Verbs and with 
who's, for it is the ſame Thing to ſay, an inviſible God 
has created the viſible World; or, God who is inviſible, 


Has created the World which is viſible ;, Alexander, the bra- 


veſt of all Kings, has vanquiſhed Darius, or Alexander, who 
was the braveſt of all Kings, has vanquiſhed Darius. 
And in one and the other, my principal End is, not to 
afirm that God is inviſible, or that Alexander is the bra- 
veſt of all Kings; but ſuppoſing the one and the other 
as affirmed before, I affirm of God conceived as inviſible, 
that he has created the viſible World; and of Alexander, 
coriceived as the braveſt of all Kings, that he has van- 
quiſhed Darius. Sl | 
But if I was to ſay, Alexander has been the braveſt. of 
all Kings, and the Vanquiſber of Darius, it is viſible 
that I ſhould affirm equally of Alexander, and that he was 
the braveſt of all Kings, and that he had vanquiſhed 
Darius; and therefore it is with Reaſon that theſe laſt 


| Sorts of Propoſitions, are called compe/ite Propoſitions ; 


when as the others may be called complex Propoſitions, 
that's to ſay, on the Subject and on the Attribute, or on 
both; or on the Form only. | 7 
1. The Complexion falls on the Subject when the Sub- 
ject is a complex Term, as in this Propoſition, every 
Man who fears nothing is a King: Rex eft qui me- 
tis ll. 50 | | 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fænore. Fo 
P . 


For 
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For the Verb eſt, is underſtood in this laſt Propoſition, 

and Beatus is the Attribute thereof, and all the reſt the 
2. The Complexion falls on the Attribute, when the 

Attribute is a complex Term, as, Piety is a Virtue, 

which renders Man happy in the greateſs Adverſities. 


Sum pius Aneas famd ſuper Aihera notus. N 


But it muſt be particularly obſerved here, that all Pro- 
poſitions compoſed of active Verbs, and of their Regi- 
men, can be called complex, and contain, in ſome Man- 
ner, two Propoſitions. As if I ſay, for Example, Brutas 
has killed ſome Body, and that he whom he has kill'd, 
was a Tyrant. Whence that Propoſition can be contra- 
dicted in two Manners, or by ſaying that Brutus has not 
kill'd any Body, or that he whom he has kill'd was not 
a Tyrant. Which it is very neceſſary to obſerve z be- 
cauſe when theſe Sorts of Propoſitions enter into an Argu- 
ment, ſometimes but one Part thereof is proved in ſup- 
poſing the other ; which obliges often to reduce thoſe 


Arguments into the moſt natural Form, to change the 


Active into the Paſſive, that the Part which is proved 
may be expreſſed directly. | NV 
3. Sometimes the Complexion falls on the Subject, and 
on the Attribute, the one and the other being a com- 
plex Term; as in this Propoſition, the Great who oppreſſed 
the Poor, will be puniſhed by God, who is Protector of 
the Oppreſſed. e 8 
Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avend 
Carmen, & egreſſus ſilvis vicina coegi 
Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono 
Gratum opus agricolis : at nunc horentia martis, 
Arma virumque cano Troje qui primus ab oris, 
 Jtaliam fato profugus Lavinaque venit 
e 436-2 fs | | 
The three firſt Verſes, and half of the fourth, com- 
| Poſe the Subject of this Propoſition, the reſt compoſes 
its Attribute, and the Affirmation 1s included in the 
Verb Cano. 5 . . 
Theſe are the three Manners, according to which Pro- 
poſitions can be complex as to their Matter, i. e. as to 
their Subjez and A Yonder 
As to the Nature of incident Propoſitions, which make 
Part of the Complex. — Before I ſpeak of the Propoſitions, 
the Complexion thereof falls on the Form, i. e. on the 
Affirmation or Negation, there are feveral important 
Remarks to be made on the Nature of incident Propo- 
tions, which make Part of the Subject or of the 
Attribute of thoſe which are complex according to the 
o LY 5 5 | 
1. We have ſeen already, that incident Propoſitions 
are thoſe whoſe Subject is the Relative who, as, Men 
awho are created to know and to love God, or, Mex who 
are pious, taking off the Term Men, the reſt is an inci- 
dent Propoſition. EOF vg 
But it muſt be obſerved, that the Additions of the 
complex Terms are of two Sorts, the one which may be 
called ſimple Explications, which is when the Addition 
changes nothing in the Idea of the Term, becauſe what 
is added to it, is generally agrecable to it, and in its 
| whole Extent; as in the firſt Example, Men who are 
created to know and to love God. 5 
The others which may be called Determinations, be- 
cauſe what is added to that Term is not agreeable to it 


in its whole Extent, confines and determines the Signifi- 


cation thereof, as in the ſecond Example, Men who are 
pious; according to this it may be ſaid that there is an 
who explicative, and an who determinative. | 
When the «ho is explicative, the Attribute of the 
incident Propoſition is affirmed of the Subject to which it 
relates, though it be but incidently with Regard to the 
total Propoſition, ſo that the Subject itſelf can be ſubſti- 
tuted to the who, as it can be ſeen in the firſt Example, 
Men who have been created to know and to love God, For 
it can be ſaid, Men have been created to know and to love 
God. 1 8 5 
But when the who is determinative, if the Attribute of 
the incident Propoſition is not properly affirmed of the 
Subject, to which the who relates, for after we have 
ſaid, Men who are pious are charitable, we ſhould ſub- 
Aityte the Word Men to who,. ſaying, Men are pious, 


I. O SU 


/ this Propoſitivh would be fl Gy 
affirm the Word pions of di” of Fan 


anſwered in the Negative; which Anſwer is true in ohe 


commonly does not hinder the Truth of the principi 


pal Propeſition, had Report to the incident Propoſition, 


Propoſition, would render the principal Propoſition file 


ould be 

as Men, . Ou berg 
Men who art pions, are Sy tr — Aer nein 5 
Men in general, nor of any Men in particular 3 of 
are pious; but the Mind joining together the ] x at they 
with that of Men, and makin of pjou; 


that the Attribute 1 __ judgez 
Idea. Thus the whole Judgment exprefieq ws total 
cident Propoſition, is only that whereby our Min the 2 
that the Idea of pious, is not incompatible with Judges 
Men, and therefore can conſider them as join.” 0 
ther, and examine afterwards what is agreea e . 
according to that Union, | | 5 


cannot be found but in the Prapoſſtions, and 9 rale 
none in the Ideas, and in the ſimple Tom 3 there i 


Note, That I ſpeak of the Falſity rather 
Truth, becauſe there is a Truck in 1 ape 
gard to God's Spirit, whether Men think 8 Re 
think of it; but there can be no Falſity be rhe 
Regard to Man's Mind, or ſome other Mind fi 
ject to Error, which judges falſly that a Thing is Er 

it 8 not. FCC | 
It is aſked, then, If that Falſity is found but in 5, 
pofitions and Judgments? which Queſtion 3 


n of the 


Senſe, though there is ſometimes a Falſity, not 
ſimple Ideas, but in the complex Tei 10 
Judgment or ſome Affirmation, expreſs or virtual, fx. 
fices for that. It is what we'll underſtand better, f we 
conſider the two Sorts of complex Terms; one, the l, 
whereof it is explicative, and of the other, determinaiye 
In the firſt Sort of complex Terms, it is fot fur 
fing if there can be a Falſity, becauſe the Attribute of 
the incident Propoſition is affirmed of the Subject to 
which the who relates; Alexander who 7s Philip's Senj! 
affirm, though incidently, of Alexander, that he is the 
Son of Philip, and conſequently there is a Fallity in that, 
Alenande# is not Philip's Son. 350 


But two or three important Things muſt be obſerva Þ 


1. That the Falſity of an incident Propoſition, mot 


Propofition ; for Example, Alexander who «as Philip"; } 
Son, vanquiſhed ihe Perſians. This Propoſition muſt pa 
for Truth, if even it could be ſaid, that Alexander wa 
not Philip's Son, becauſe the Affirmation of the prince 
pal Propoſition, falls on Mexander only, and what ha 
been incidently added to it, though falſe, does not 
hinder from its being true, that Alexander vanquiſhed 
the Perſaus. | | 


But if, notwithſtanding, the Attribute of the prind 


as if I was to fay, Alexander, Philip's Son, whv uu 
Atnitas's Grandſon, then the Falſity of the incident 


2. The Titles commonly given to certain Digits 
can be given to all thoſe who poſſeſs that Digit); 
though what is ſignified by that Title, is in no Mar 
ner agreeable to them. Thus we fee that St. Paul, n 
the Acts, gives the Title of moſt good, and moſt excel 
to Fiſtus, Governor of Judea, becauſe it was comm 
given to thofe Governors. _ + a 
3. It is not ſo when a Perſon is the Author of 4 Tit 
which he gives to another, and gives it him of lis ct 
Accord; not according to the Opinion of others, d 
popular Error; for then, the Falfiry of thoſe Propel 
tions may be juſtly imputed to him. Thus —_ 
Man ſays, Ariſtotle, who is the Prince of the PR. 4 
phers, believed that the Origin of the Nerves d ml 
Heart; no Body could accuſe him of Falſhood, * 
Ariſtotle is not the moſt excellent of all Philoſopnes 
for it ſuffices that he follows in that the comme 
Opinion, though falſe. But if one was to ſay, 1 
ſendi, cso is the moſt learned of all Philoſophers, 
that there is a Vacuum in Nature, there would by — 
to diſpute with that Perſon, the Quality he woul 5 * 
M. Caſendi, and to render him reſponſible for tm. | 
hood; which one could pretend to find in _ * 
Propoſition. Therefore one can be accuſed of fa 


ling o the lame Perſon 4 Title he does not de- 
c and got be 


— on called him mo# holy, could not be accu 
o - 


tho e Who had called him mi rhdjte, 
en ge, ad ben ver rea Lys cough the 


had only done it by incident Propoſitions, as if they 
4 Thing. 
Thus 


them N the Subject to which it relates. For. if one 
g Example, | 
- er. b4 eſteemed: He does not pretend to ſay 
hereby, that all Miniſters art arrived to that Perfection. 
5 9 different Sorts of compoſed Propoſitions. — 
We have ſaid already, that tompoſed Propoſitions 


ibute; of which there are tVwo Sorts; ore where the 
Compoſition is expteſly marked, and the other where it 
is more hidden, and for that Reaſon called by Lopjcians 
Exponidls which want to be ex pounded or explained. 
"Thoſe of the firſt. Sort can be reduced to fik Species, 
gia. { nga Digjunctivłs, Conditional and Canſals, 
Dlatioes and Diſcretives. 1 C75 Wg 
HT — — are thoſe which include either 
{-yeral Subjects or ſeveral Attributes, joined by an Af- 
krmatve, of negative Conjunction, 1. e. and or br, for 
zur in thoſe Propoſitions has the fame Effect of and, 
fince the nor ſignifies and with a Negative which falls on 
as if I fay, that Science an Riches do not make a Mun 
happy, 1 unite as much Science to Riches, in affirming 
of the one and of the other; that they don't render a 


, 06 - 
|  Therecan be diſtinguiſhed three Kinds of thoſe Pro- 


ML ens oi a bang 5 LO 
1. When they have ſeveral Subjects. — Mors & vita 


n in matibus lingue, Life and Death in the Power of the 


2. When they have ſeveral Attibutes. 
Aubin quiſquis inediocritalen 
Diligit; tatus carer obſoleti. 
_ Sordibus tet i, caret inbidenda 


i.e, He that loves Mediocrity; which is eſtimable in all 


inc | 

tion, Things, is neither lodged meanly nor magnificently. 
E 3. When they have ſeveral Subjects and ſeveral At- 
dent | tributes, V 


Agel Domini deduvtit corpore febres, 
Nom anino curas; 0 8 
\ e, Neither Houſes nor Lands, nor the greateſt Heaps 
of Gold and Silver can cure a Fever, nor free the Mind 
from Inquietude and Sorrow: OR) 
The Trith of theſe Propoſitions depends of the Trutli 
net eſſary to Salvation, that's true; becauſe the 
Te both neceſſary | 7 
2 Life and Riches are neceſſary to Salvation, the Pro- 


Wation, Riches are not. 1 arch ee 
The Fropoſttions conſidered as negative and contra- 
Ty with Regard to the Copulatives, and to all the 
;  "Mpolite, are not all thoſe, here Negations are 
— ut only thoſe where the Negation falls on the 
Junction, which is done in divers Manners; as in 
ax. the Non at the Head of the Propoſition, Nen 
10 2 deſeris, ſays St. Auguſtin, i. e. it cannot be 
174 chat you love the Perſon you abandon. 
8 alſo in that Manner that a Propoſition is rendered 


contraditory to the Co Q 1 . - 2 
r Copulative, in denying expreſly the 
Conunttion, as when one ſays, that-Love and Mo 


10620 


tre thoſe which have a double Subject or a double At- 


i not true that all Action is tither good or bad. 


| the Verb, and not the Union of the two Words it joihs, 


Man happy; a3 if I was to ſay; that Science and Riches 


Mn Dominus & fundas, un 2H acerous & aut, 


of the tuo Parts; therefore if 1 ſay, Faith and & good. 
Life are 
to Salvation; but if I was to fay, 


jaltion would be falſe, for if a good Life is neceffary t& 
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are of a great Uſe; and they 


db Hot agree geb. 
- Drijun#ive Propoſitions 
are thoſe whefe enters the disjunctive Conjunction, vel, 
or; for Example; Love either finds Friends tqual, of 
renders them equal. He that lives in an entire Solitude is 
4 Beaft ur an Angel, (ſays „ 

The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends of tlie ne- 
ceffary Oppoſition of the Parts, which admits of ns 
Medium! but as it is neceſſary they ſhould admit none 
at all to be neceſſarily true, it ſuffices that they com- 
monly admit Hohie to be confideted as morally trie : 
Therefore it is abſolutely true that an Action done with 
Judgment is either good or bad, the Theologians thew- 
ing, that there are none indifferent; but When it is ſaid 
that Men are äctuated by no other Motive than that 
of Intereſt or of Fear, that is not abſolucely true, ſince 
there are ſome Who are actuated by none of thoſe Paſ- 
ſions, but only by the Conſideration of their Duties; 
and {herefbre the Pruth which kan be in it, is, that thoſe 
two Paſſiotis are the Maſter-Iprings which move moſt 

Propoſitions contradigory to the DisjunRives ate thoſe 
where the Truth of the Disjunction is denied; Which is 
dotie in _Litim, as in all other compoſite Propvſitions; 
by placing the Negation at the Head: Non onmnis atio 
ef bona vel mala; and in French, II ne pas vray que 
toute attion foit bone, ou manvoiſe; and in Engliſh, I. 


Conditional Propoſitions, are thoſe which have two ů 
Parts joitied b 7 the Condition if, the firſt Part whieteof 


Which Is that where the Condition is, is called antecedent, 


and the other ronſeguent; for Example, if Yhe Soul be 
ſpiritual (this is the Antecedent) it ix immortal, that's 
JJ SS 
This Conſegubnce is ſometimes mediate, and ſometimes 
inmediute. It is mediate when there is nothing in the 
Terms of the dne or of the other Part, which Joins 
them together, as if I ſay; FA the Earth is immobile the 
Sun turns; If God is jut the Wicked «will be puniſhed. 
Theſe Conſequences are very good ; but they are not 
immediate, becauſe the two Parts having not the com- 


mon Term, they are not joined but by what one has in 
the Mind, and which is not expreſſed : That the Earth 


and the Sun being continually in different Situations one 
with Regard to the other, one muſt be neceſſarily im- 
mobile if the ther moves. | | | 


When the Conſequence is immediate, either the two 


Parts ſhotild have the ſame Subject, if Death be a Paſ. 


ſage to a bappier Life, it is defirablt ; if you have refuſed 
t6 feed the Pobr you bave killed them : — Or the Tame 


Attribute, if ul God's Trials ſhould be dear to us, Infirmities 


ſooutd. Or the Attribute of the firſt Part muſt be the 


Subject of the ſccönd; I Patience be a Virtue, there ars 


peniblt Virthes, Or laſtly, the Subject of the firſt Part 


| ſhould be the Attribute of the ſecond, which cannot be 


but when that ſecond Part is a Negative; IF 4ll true 
Chriftidis live decording to the Goſpel, there are but few 
true Chriſtians. OY „„ 
Cuuſal Propoſſtious, are thoſe which contain two Pro- 
fitions; by 4 Word of Caule, betanſe, Fee, &cz 
5 Example, They can do it, becauſe bo elieve they can: 
Suth a Prince is uhbappy, betauſe be is bated of his 
To thefe Propoſitions can alſo be reduced thoſe called 
reduplicative ; or Example, Man as Mau is reaſonable 
Kings us Nings depend from God alone. e.. 
Kelalive Propoſitions, are thoſe which include ſome 
Compariſon and ſome Report. For Example, Jbere 
the Treaſurè is, there lies the Heart. One is eſteemed in 
the World in Proportion to bis Riches. 858 
The Truth depends on the Juſtneſs of the Report, 
and Cori are controuled by 1275 the Report; for 
Example, I is not true that one is efteemed in the World 
e,, eur tr nn nn 
Disjunftive Propofitiots , are thoſe where different 
Judgments are made, in marking the Difference by the 
Particles; but, Hotwithſtanding, and the like, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood ; for Example, Fortune can rob us 
of our Eftate,” bat hot of our Heart, | ARE 
The Truth of this Sort of Propy/tion depends on the 
Truth of the two Parts, and of the Separation thereof; 
For though the two Parts were true, a Propoſition 1 
1 | this 
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this Sort would be ridiculous, if there was no Oppoſition. 
between them, as if I was to ſay, Judas was a Thief, 
and mtwithſtanding could not bear that Mary Magdalene 


ſhould pour ber Perfumes. on Jesus CHRIST. 


Note, That the moſt uſeful Propofitions in the Sciences, 
are the Div ſion and the Definition: Therefore, | 


Div1s10N is the Partition of the whole into the Parts 
it is compoſed of. But as there are two Sorts of whole, 
there are likewiſe two Sorts of Diviſions. 5 5 

There is a whole compoſed of ſeveral Parts really di- 
ſtinct, called in Latin, totum, the Parts whereof are cal- 
led integrant Parts. The Diviſion of that whole, is pro- 
perly called Partition. As when one divides a Houſe in- 
to its Apartments, a City into its Quarters, a Kingdom 
or State into Provinces, Man into Body and Soul; the 
Body into its Members. The ſole Rule of this Diviſion, 
is to make the Enumerations very exact. | 1x. 

The other «whole, is called in Latin, omne, and its 
Parts ſubje#ive or inferior Parts; becauſe this whole is 


a common Term, and its Parts are the Subjects com- 


priſed in its Extent, as the Word Animal is a whole of 
that Nature, the Inferiors whereof, as Man and Beaſt, 
compriſed in its Extent, are the ſuljective Parts. This 
Diviſion retains properly the Name of Diviſion, of which 
there are four Sorts, 


The firſt, is when the Gender is divided by its Species, . 


as this, all Subſtance is Body or Spirit; all Animal is Man 
or Beaſt. a 8 | | 


The ſecond is, when the Gender is divided by its. 


Differences, as this, all Animal is reaſonable, or deprived 
ef Reaſon; all Numbers are even or uneven ; all Propaſi- 
tions are true or falſe. 


the oppoſed Accidents, it is capable of, or by its various 


Ingnferiors, at various Time; as every Star is luminous by 


ilſelf, or only by Reflexion; all Bodies are in Motion or at 
reſt ; all Men are in Health or ſick. ery bord of: 
The fourth, of an Accident into its various Subjects; 


as the Diviſion of Goods into thoſe of the Mind and of 


the Body. 


Ihe Rules of the Diviſion are, 1. That it ſhould be 


entire, that's to ſay, that the Members of the Divi/ion 
contain all the Extent of the Term divided; as even and 


uneven includes all the Extent of the Term of the Num- 
ber, there being none which is not even or «uneven, 


falſe Judgments, as the Want of Attention to this 
Rule; and what deceives is, that there are often Terms 


which appear ſo oppoſed, that they ſeem to admit of no 


Medium, though they have ſome. Thus between Igno- 
rant and Learned, there is a certain Mediocrity of Suffi- 
ciency, which takes a Man from among the Ignorant, 
though it does not place him among the Learned. 


Between vicious and virtuous, there is a certain State, of 
which it can be ſaid, what Tacitus ſaid of Galba, magis 


extra vitia, quam cum virtutibus: For there are Men, 
who having no flagrant Vices, are not called vicious, 
and who doing no good, cannot be called virtuous; 


though before Gcd, it is a great Vice to have no Virtue, - 


Between being in Health and ſick, there is the State of a 


Man indiſpos'd, or convaleſcent. Between the Day and 


the Night, there is the Crepuſculum. Between the oppo- 


ſite Vices, there is the Medium of Virtue, as Piety be- 


tween Impiety and Superſtition. And ſometimes that 


Medium is double, as between Avarice and Prodigality, 
there is Liberality and a laudable Parcimony. Between 


Timidity which fears all, and Temerity which fears no- 
thing, there is Bravery and a reaſonable Precaution, which 
makes one avoid the Danger it is not expedient to expoſe 
oneſelf to. N 2 | | | 
The ſecond Rule, which is a Sequel of the firſt, 
ie, that the Members of the Diviſion be oppoſed as even 
and unzven, reaſonable and deprived of Reaſon. But it 
muſt be obſerved, what we have already ſaid in the firſt 
Part, that 1t 1s not neceſſary that the Differences, which 


make thoſe oppoſite Members, be poſitive z but that 


it ſuffices one of them ſhould be poſitive, and the other 
the Gender alone, with the Negation of the other Diffe- 
rence ; and thereby the Members are more certainly op- 
polite, Thus the Difference between Man and Beaſt, is 
but the Privation of Reaſon, which is nothing poſitive, 
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1 2 | £ cConſidered as Propoſitions, which often muſt be confirm. 
The third is, when a common Subject is divided by 


which retains the Name of Definition ; 
exact, called Deſcription. | 


thinking Subſtance ;, the Body an extended Sulplance ; God 


| | a perfect Being, What is put for Gender in a Defni- 
There is ſcarce any Thing which occaſtons ſo many 


plies the Place of the Gender, and the reſt that of the 


ſcribed by their Figure, Bigneſs, Colour, and other like 


ferent Wheels, the regular Motion whereof, is prop” 5 


Imparity is but the Negation of Divighre. 
ena Parts. The firſt Namber arr to tro 
the Compoſite” has; the one and the — what 
Unity for Meaſure, - the firſt being different fr having 
Compoſite but in that it has no other ; "ths 
The third Rule, which is the Sequel of the f. 
that one of the Members ſhould TS —— IS, 
in the other, that it may affirm of the other; 2 
ſometimes it can be confined in another Manner 7 
the Line is incloſed in the Surface, as the Term * 
Surface; and the Surface in the ſolid, as the Ter the 
the ſolid. But this does.not hinder the Extent from 1 
ing divided into Line, Surface, and Solid, becauſe i T 
not be ſaid that the Line is the Surface, nor the 0 fa 
the Solid. On the contrary, the Number cannot bed 
_— ag even, uneven, and ſquare,” becauſe 3 no 
8 9 251 ; 
Ps g e even or n it is en in the tw 
Neither are Opinions to be divided, into 
probable, becauſe all probable Opinions are in, {at 
But they can be divided farſt into true and falſe * c 
terwards the one and the other into certain a0 
probable. e e 6nd df 
As to the Definition, called the Definition of a Thing 
I have ſpoke in the firſt Part of this Treatiſe, of d 
finitions of the Name, and proved that they are not to 
be confounded with the Definitions of the Things; be. 
cauſe the Definitions of the Names are arbitrary , when 
as the Definitions of the Things do not depend on w 
but on what is contained in the true Idea of a Thing. 
and ought not to be taken for Principles, but are to d- 


ed by Reaſon, and which can be contradicted. It ; 
then but of this laſt Kind of Definition I am to ſpeak in 
ti 2440045 e Me et 
There are two Sorts of this Definition; one more exad, 
the other le 


The moſt exact is that which explains the Nature of 2 
Thing by its eſſential Attributes, thoſe of them which 
are common, being called Genders, and thoſe which are 
ẽ 8 

Thus Man is defined a rational Animal; the Soul a 


tion, muſt be, as much as poſſible, the neareſt Gender 
to the defined, and not only the diſtant Gender. 
We define alſo, ſometimes, by the integrant Parts, as 
when we ſay, that Man is a Thing compoſed of a Soul 
and Body; but even then there is ſomething which ſup: 


Difference. 1 | 3 | 
The leſs exact Definition, called Deſcription, is that 
which gives ſome Knowledge of a Thing by the Acct 
dents proper to it, and which determines it enough bd 
give of it ſome Idea, which diſtinguiſhes it from other 
It is in that Manner Plants, Fruits, Animals, are &- 


Accidents ; and Deſcriptions of Poets and Orators are 0 
, NE: 24 = 
There are, likewiſe, Definitions or Deſcriptions mate 
by the Cauſes, the Matter, the Form, the End, Gc. W 
if a Clock be defined an Iron Machine, compoſed of af- 


mark the Hours. 3 
Three Things are neceſſary to a good Definition, uu. 
that it be univerſal, proper, and clear. | 
1. A Definition muſt be univerſal, i. e. muſt moe 
all the defined. Therefore the common Definition 0 
Time, viz. that it is the Menſuration of the Motion, b 
perhaps, not good; becauſe there is a great Appearanch 
that Time meaſures as well Reſt, as it does _— 
ſince it is as well ſaid, that a Thing has been ſo lol 
at Reſt, as it is ſaid, that it has been ſo long in —_ 
So that it ſeems that Time is nothing elſe but the L 
ration of the Creature, in whatever is her State. by 
2. A Definition mult be proper, i. e. muſt agree — N 
with the defined. Therefore the common n 
of the Elements, a ſmple corruptible Body, does py * 
good. For the celeſtial Bodies being no leſs ſimple 1 
the Elements, there is no Reaſon to believe, that 2 


Meaſure but 


U ſquare 


— . and oa awe 


” 2 + 
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But the Soul of Man is a ſpiri TY 

ſpiritual Subſtance : 

7 Then the Soul of Man is immortal. | 

2 8 he Reaſon of this is, that where the Connection, or 

t ſeem * ee of the Attribute and Subject of ſome Queſtion 

* Dees by itſelf, a third Idea is wanted, whereby 

t ther ; ME I Separation can be diſcovered, - which 
are ; . . þ 4 | 


L o 


Alterations made ſemblable to thoſe made on 
e no 


ty TE n, which are formed there, and 

are rd "lie e our Clouds are, though 
2925 far bigger Bodies. | Ss: my R , 
they A Definition mult be clear, i, e. muſt ſerve us to 

learer and more diſtinct Idea of the Thing de- 

a — ake us as much as poſſible, conceive the 
— ſo that it may help us to account for its 
Pro ties. It is what muſt be chiefly conſi- 
and it is what's wanted in moſt 


"ered in the Definitions, 

of fot ons. ens aps 
Cre of the Motion, by this Definition, Aus entis 
n quatenus in potentil: The Act of a Being in 
in polen as it is in Power? Is not the natural Idea we 
m_—y it. clearer than that? And to whom could it 
wy 227 Uſe to explain any of the Properties of 
Min? 1 5800 Al 

„ Tat theſe Rules of the Diviſion and Definition 
** 2 of the ſecond Part of my Logic; 
therefore, | 28 


Taz TIR D PART. 
Of Ratiocination, or Reaſoning. 


= 5 
No Rules of Reaſoning, is eſteemed the moſt 
= tant of all the Logic; and is almoſt the only 
on: treated with Care, but we have ſome Reaſon to 
- cueſtion if it be as uſeful as imagined. Moſt of 
Men's Errors, as I have obſerved elſewhere, proceed 
much more from their reaſoning on falſe Principles, 
than from their reaſoning ill according to their Prin- 
ciples. It ſeldom happens that we are deceived by 


Reaſonings, which are no otherwiſe falſe, but becauſe 


ſhould not be capable to diſcover the Falſity thereof 
by the fole Light of their Reaſon, could not under- 
leſs apply them. Which notwithſtanding were thoſe 
Rules conſidered but as ſpeculative Truths, they 


Genius, are ſometimes deceived by falſe Appearances 
through Want of Attention, to which the Reflections 
they would make on thoſe Rules would be capable to 


monly faid of it, and ſomething 


more than what is 
ſud of it. But to proceed, "pt 85 | 


Judgment is deduced from other antecedent Judgments, 
ns Nature cannot be obſcure ; which notwithſtanding it 


certain Species of Judgment, or ſome Act diſtin& from 
Judgment; though, in my Opinion, it ſhould be called 


ind, affirming or denying ſomething, from other 
Things it had already affirmed or denied : For Exam- 


Subſtance, it concludes, that it is immortal, ſince all 
ſpiritual Subſtances are immortal; from that it has denied 
that Matter is incapable of Thinking, it denies its be- 
8 capable of the Beatitude, ſince Thinking is neceſſary 
to render one happy. 3 | TIS - 

Species of Judgment has this, in particular, that 
es not join an Idea with another, or ſeparates it 
"om another, before it has compared them both, by 
17 Judgments with a third: For Example, in 

wi following Reaſoning, the Idea of an immortal Sub- 
Ae, is not joined with that of Mind, before they have 
cen doth compared with the Idea of a ſpiritual Subſtance, 
in this Manner: | | | 


All ſpiritual Subſtance is immortal : 


It do 


& I C 


without ſpeaking of the Comets, Spots 


For who has better conceived - 


and not proved. 


Part I am going to treat of, and which 


the Conſequence thereof is ill drawn ; and thoſe who | 
Rand the Rules given with regard to them, and much 


would ferve at leaſt to exerciſe the Mind: And be- 
ſides it muſt be confeſſed, that they are of Uſe on ſome 
Occaſions to Men who being of a quick and penetrating 


remedy.” Let it be how it will, this is what is com- 


As to the Nature of Ratiocination, or Reaſoning. 8 
Ratiocination being an Act of the Mind, whereby a 


1s diſputed in the Schools, whether it ſhould be called a the Propoſition, till then called 


a certain Species of Fudgment, becauſe it is an Act of the 


e, from that it had affirmed that the Soul is a ſpiritual _ 


third Idea is commonly called Argummcst br Judgment. 

But if the Conjunction or Separation of the Terms of. 
a Propoſition be known by itſelf, then it wants no Ar- 
gument for the Demonſtration of the Truth or Falſity | 


| thereof: Such as are the Propoſitions known by them 


ſelves, called Axtoms, v. gr. the Whoſe is greater than 4 
Part thereof. 18 | 3 | 

Whence it can be underſtood, that in all Ratiocinat 
tion, there muſt be two previous Judgments, the firſt 
which ſhould contain, and the ſecond to ſhełw that the 
firſt contains the third Judgment deduced from them 
both, which third Judgment is called ſometimes Conclu- 
ien, or Complection; ſometimes Queſtion, or Propoſition. 
For Queſtion or Propoſition don't differ from Concluſion 
or Complection, but in that a Concluſion is confirmed 
by ſome Argument; and a Queſtion is only propoſed, 


I ſay, 1. That two Judgments, at leaſt, ate always 
previous to a Concluſion; Be nothing can be concluded 
from an Antecedent alone, unleſs ſome other Judgment 
can be underſtood joined with that Antecedent; v. gr. 
when I ſay, I think, then I am: I could not draw the 


Concluſion from the Antecedent, unleſs I had another 


_ conceived in my Mind, viz. all that thinks, is, or exiſts, 


but I think, then I exit, i 
I fay, 2. That a Concluſion is contained, is one of 
the Premiſſes, and declared in the other : For Example, 
this Concluſion, then the Soul of Man is immortal, is 
contained in this Judgment, al! ſpiritual Subſtance is im- 
mortal; and is declared by this ſecond Judgment, but 
Man's Soul is a ſpiritual Subſtance: For if the Soul be a 
ſpiritual Subſtance, it is certainly contained in that Pro- 
poſition, all ſpiritual Subſtance is immortal: Therefore it 
muſt be conſidered as immortal. WS 
Note, That though Ratiocination be moſt commonly pro- 
miſcuouſly taken for Argumentation, whence it is called 
Jong Ratiocination, ſhort Ratiocination; if notwithſtand- 
ing Ratiocination be underſtood in a ſtrict Senſe, viz. 
for an Act of the Mind, deducing a Judgment from 
two Premiſſes, it is certainly more ſimple than Argu- 
mentation. „ . 


ote, alſo, That a Ratiocination founded on a falſe Ar- 
gument, is called a Sophiſm; that founded on a pro- 
bable one, Opination; and that founded on à certain 
and evident Reaſon, Demonſtration. Of this, the So- 
phiſm produces Error; a probable Reaſon, Opinion; 
and Demonſtration, Science: The Authotity of God 
| revealing Myſteries, produces the divine Faith; and 
Man's Teſtimony, the human Faith, | | 


As to Argumentation and the different Species thereof — 
When the Terms of a Propoſition are not ſo well Joined 
together, as to render their Connection apparent, then 
there wants an Argument to render it manifalt and then 
Dueſtion, begins to be 

called Concluſion or Complection. | EE 
Argumentation, is defined 4 Diſcourſe whereby a Judę- 
ment deduced from Premiſes, is expreſſed by diſtint? Propo- 
poſitions. Therefore in Argumentation there is ſomething 
antecedent , ſomething conſequent, and a Connection 
beſides of the Conſequent with the Anjecedent, which Con- 
nection is commonly called Conſequence. = 

The Antecedent is that from which ſomething is inferred, 
and contains at leaſt two Judgments ; whether they be 
expreſſed by two Propoſitions, or one of them be tacit. 


The Conſeguent, is that which follows from the other, 


or a Propoſition collected from at leaſt two. antecedent 
Propoſitions, one whereof is ſometimes ſuppreſſed. = 
_ Laſtly, the Conſequence is commonly defined a Con- 
nection vf the Conſequent with the Antecedent ; which is 
ſometimes good, though the Conſequent be falſe ; v. g. 
if this falſe Antecedent be advanced, the Matter is a 
thinking Subſtance, this falſe Conſequent would be rightly 
inferred, then the Matter can be happy, becauſe all that 
thinks can be happy; and viciſſim, the Conſequent can 
be true, and the Conſequent falſe; as if it was ſaid, 4 
Circle is round, then it differs from a Sphere , for a Circle 
does not differ from a Sphere in that it is round, but be- 
cauſe it is a Plane and the Sphere is ſolid. | 
All Argumentation is contained in the Indufion and 
Syllogiſm, to the Induction is joined Example; and to 
4 Q Hul gn 


Syl/ogiſm are aſſociated the Sorites and Dilemma, which 
contain virtually a great Number of Hllogiſms: And 
likewiſe the Ant hymema, which is a truncated Syllogi/m, 
and the Epicherema: Whence we commonly reckon 
ſeven Species of Argumentation, viz. the Induct ion, 
Example, Sorites, Dilemma, Syllogiſm, Enthymema, and 
Epicherema. | | 

Induction, is an Argumentation, whereby in enumerating 
either the Genders, or the Species, or the Individuals, ſome- 
thing univerſal, and common to all them is concluded; 
v. g. if one was to ſay, Gold can be melted, Silver can 
be melted, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, can be liquified, 
he could rightly conclude, then all Metal can be liquified. 
This Sort of Argumentation is invincible, if the Enume- 
ration of the Things be entire and perfect; otherwiſe it 
is lame, and of no Force, 

Example, is an Argumentation whereby of ſomething 
fingular, is inferred another ſuch ſingular Thing z viz, if 
becauſe I have employ'd a whole Year in learning ſome- 
thing, I conclude, that as much Time is, required for 
another to learn the ſame Thing: Which Sort of Ar- 
gumentation muſt be uſed with Caution for in thoſe 
Things which ſeem ſemblable, there occurs often ſome 


Difference, which hinders a juſt Inference of the one 


from the other; for, v. gr. another does not want, 
perhaps, ſo much Time to learn ſomething as I do: 
Whence Men never err oftener, than when they take 
their Arguments from Examples. 5 

To Example belong the Parable and Apologus. — Pa- 
rable, in this Place, is a Similitude taken from a fictitious 
Thing, and employed to perſuade, what we deſign 
ſhould be known; ſuch was the Parable propoſed by 
Nathan to David, 2 Sam. xii. and ſuch are all the Para- 
des propoſed by Chriſt to his Diſciples. | 1 
Alßpologus, is a Fable, whereby Men and Beaſts, and 
even the Things inſenſible, are introduced ſpeaking, in 
our Manner, between themſelves; as the Cedar and 
Thiſtle, 2 Kings xiv. 9. and all Sorts of Beaſts in Æſop's 
n—_— OW SM 
Sorites, is an Argumentation, compoſed in ſuch. a 
Manner of ſeveral Propaſitions, that the Attribute of the 
* Precedent be the Subject of the Conſequent, till the Subject 
of the firſt Propoſition be compoſed with the Attribute of 
the la, As if I were to prove that the Avaricious are 
miſerable, I would proceed thus gradually: 
Dye Avaricious defire many Things, 


Thoſe who defire many Things, are in Want of many, 


Thoſe in Want of many Things, are miſerable ,, 

«hen the Avaricious are miſerable. 
The Dilemma, is à compoſed Argumentation, and very 
troubleſome, in which after the Diviſion of the Whole 
into its Parts, that is concluded of the Whole, what had 
| been concluded of every Part: As if I was to prove that 
all Men, in this Life, are miſerable, I would uſe the fol- 
 Jowing Dilemma: © 5 | 

Every one that lives in this World, either indulges his 

Paſſions, or refrains them, _ | 

I he indulges them, he is miſerable , fence it is impoſ- 
fable he Hould ever entirely 7 them : : 
| If he refrains them, he is miſerable 
De is forced to be at perpetual War with himſelf : 

Therefore every one that lives in this World is miſerable. 
I have concluded that he who indulges his Paſſions is 
miſerable, and likewiſe he who refrains them ; which 
two Propoſitions are like the Parts of a Diviſion ; and 
hence I conclude in general, that 4 Men are miſerable. 
Fpyllogiſin is defined by Ariſtotle, lib. 1. prior. Analytic. 
£.1, a certain Diſcourſe, in which a Propoſition, called 
Concluſion, is neceſſarily deduced from two other pre- 
vious ones, one whereof called major, and the other 
minor; from that thoſe two former Propoſitions, called 
Premiſes, are true, as when it is ſaid, ie 
| All that thinks exiſts ;, 

But 1 think: 8 
I Then I exif}. 2 DAE EIT 

By which Definition, two Queſtions uſed to be pro- 
propoſed by the Peripateticks can be anſwered. 

The firſt is, In what conſiſts the Nature of the Syllo- 
giſm? If in the three Propoſitions, or in the Concluſion 
only ? For ſince the Syllogiſm conſiſts of two Premiſes 
and of a Concluſion ; its Nature muſt certainly conſiſt 
in thoſe three Propoſitions. Ratiocination conſiſts in the 


\ 
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drawn in a Syllogiſm, where they are not obſerved, 
likewiſe ; becauſe 


the two Terms of the Concluſion, it is clear that it ate 
taken for two different Parts of the ſame Whole; and 


the Premiſes being true. 


For it follows hence very well, that if the Intermediate 
; Eons 


ſole Concluſion, or the [lation of one 


| ee eee from th 
becauſe Ratiocination is more ſ. 8 
tion, and conſiſts in the ſole A 1 0 | 


Argumentation 1s a Diſcourſe c ; 
The ſecond Queſtion is, if the Pr 8 Propoſitions, 


is obliged to conſent to the Gun _ tted, one 


alſo certain from the Definition: For: hich ſeems 
follows neceſſarily from the Nen Sancho 


aſſent to the Premiſes without acquieſei cannot 
| uteſcin 
cluſion. 9 S tO the Con. 


The Enthymema, is a truncated Syllo; FAY 
ſition whereof is reſerved in the Mind e T Prope. 
monly ſaid, that an Enthymema in the Mouth ; 18 — 
81 he 2 N v. 8. 1 think, then I crit. 4 

e Epicherema, is a Syllogiſm wh 7; | 
has "= Proof, in this Manner TY once; Be oPoſitieg 

Il that thinks exifts ; for it cannot þ | 

"ot e benld hind: eee 

But I think, for I perceive, I judge, I 4 | 
N &c. then I exiſt. e lo, 
ote, That the other Sorts of Argumentation. excent 
Syllogiſm, want no further Explication 1 
we mult only treat next of the Syllogiſm, and e 
der that there are two Sorts of Syllogiſms, 5, . 


Uogiſme „„, 
ſimple and the other conjunctive. eim viz, one 


The fimple Syllogiſms, are thoſe where the Medium ». * 
joined ſeparately with each of the Terms F Medium is 


ſion; therefore this Argument is ſimple. e 
Every good Prince is beloved of his Subjects: 
Every pious King is a good Prince: 1 
Then every pious King is beloved of bis Suljedl. 
— Becauſe the Medium is joined ſeparately with i 
King, which is the Subject of the Concluſion, and with 
beloved of his Subjects, which is the Attribute thereof. 
A ſimple Syllogiſm muſt have but three Terms, viz, the 
two Terms of the Concluſion, and only one interne. 
diate, each whereof being. repeated twice, make up 
three Propoſitions : The major, called alſo The, which 
conſiſts of the greater Extreme, and of the Intermediate: 
The minor, called alſo Aſſumption or Thefis, which con- 
ſiſts of the leſs Extreme and of the Intermediate: And 
laſtly, the Concluſion, compoſed. of the greater and leſſer 
Extreme : For the Intermediate never enters the Con- 
cluſion, as in this imple Syllogifmn. 
All that thinks is ſpiritual, 
All Mind thinks: | 
Then all Mind is ſpiritual. Ay 

Mind, in the leſſer Extreme, becauſe it is the Subject 
of the Concluſion : Spiritual, is the greater Extreme, 
becauſe it is the Attribute of the Concluſion : And 
laſtly, think is the intermediate Term, which is ſepa- 
rately joined with each Extreme, viz. with the greater 
Extreme in the major, and with the lefſer Extreme in the 
minor. | ; 

But becauſe all Sorts of Concluſions cannot be drawn 
from all Sorts of Premiſes ; there are eight genetal Ruls 
which ſhew that a Concluſion cannot be very vel 


The firſt of theſe Rules is, That the intermediate Jim 
cannot be taken twice particularly, but it muſt be take a 
leat once univerſally. For as it muſt unite and diſunit 


not do it, if it be taken for two different Parts of tis 
fame whole; becauſe it would not be perhaps the fant 
Part which ſhall be united or diſunited from thoſe tub 
Terms. But being taken twice particularly, it may ® 


conſequently it would be impoſſible to conclude a 
Thing from it, at leaſt neceffarily. Which ſuffices d 
render an Argument vicious, ſince no Syllogiſm is cal 
good, but that the Concluſion whereof cannot be falſe, 
Thus in this Argument 
Some Man is a Saint, ſome Man is a Thief, tht ſons 
Thief is @ Saint ; the Word Man being taken fur dives 
Parts of Men, cannot unite Thief with Saint, becaur 
it is not the ſame Man who is a Thief and a Saint. ; 
The fame cannot be faid of the Subject and of the 
Attribute of the Concluſion 3 becauſe though they Þ 
taken twice particularly, they can notwithſtanding 
united together, by uniting one of thoſe Terms we Jo 
Intermediate, in the whole Extent of the Intermedidle. 


be 


ted in ſome of its Parts to ſome Part of the other 


uni - have ſaid to be joined 
Tonk that firſt Term, . likewiſe 


| diate, will be found joined likey 
to ehe Tem herewith ſome Part of the Intermediate 
with t 


js joined. - be ſome Frenchmen in ſome Houſes 
17 3 2 Houſes where there is together an 
gan and a Frenchman. 
Engliſoman 7 rich Men are Fools, | 
nd that every rich Man is reſpected. 
There are Fools reſpected. | | * 
For thoſe Rich who are Fools are alſo reſpeCtec , 
0 11 rich Men are reſpected; and conſequently in 
_ Riches Fools reſpected, the Qualities of Fool and 
e joined together. 3 

Relpe pork The Ti — of the Concluſion cannot be taken 
” univerſally in the Concluſion than in the Premiſes : 
Bo fore when the one or the other is taken univerſally 
Dn Concluſion, the Reaſoning will be falſe, if it be 
* ticularly in the two firſt Propoſitions. The 
2 10 chis is, that nothing can be concluded from 
a Particular to the General z becauſe from that ſome 
ba black, it cannot be concluded that all Men are 
—Y 12 Nothing can be concluded | from mo 
ative Propoſitions : Becauſe two negative Propo itions 
A arate the Subject from the Intermediate, and the At- 
Toure from the ſame Intermediate, But from that 
thoſe two Things are ſeparated from the ſame Thing, it 
does not follow that they are, or are not the fame Thing. 
From that the Spaniards are not Turks, and that the 
Turks are not Chriſtians, it does not follow that the 
| Spaniards are not Chriſtians ; neither does it follow that 
| he Chineſe are Chriſtians, though they be no more Tarks 
| than the Spaniards. 1 
ofirmative Propoſitions: For from that the two 
all gra Concluſion are united with a Third, it 
cannot be proved that they are diſunited between them- 
| 15 Rule.—The Concluſion follows altways the weaker 
Part, i. e. that if one of the two Propoſitions be nega- 
| tive, the Concluſion muſt be negative; and if one of 
them be particular the Concluſion muſt be particular. 
The Proof of this is, that if there is a negative Propoſi- 
| tion the Intermediate is diſunited from one of the Parts 
of the Concluſion ; and conſequently incapable of uniting 
them, which is neceſſary to conclude affirmatively. And 
| If there be one particular Propoſition the Concluſion 
cannot be general, For if the Concluſion be general 
| Affirmative, the Subject being univerſal, it muſt be 
| likewiſe univerſal in the Minor; and conſequently muſt 
be the Subject thereof, the Attribute being never taken 


uy Intermediate joined to that Subject, will be particular in 
ules the Minor, and general in the Major, otherwiſe it would 
vel be twice particular, Then it will be the Subject of the 
| Myer, and conſequently that Major will be univerſal: 
rs And thus there can be no particular Propoſition in an 
1 6 afirmative Argument, the Concluſion whereof is ge- 
„ OE OTE nh 
ee This is ſtill clearer in the Concluſion of univerſal Ne- 
pe Saves: For it follows hence, that there muſt be three 
bo uwverſal Terms in the two Premiſes ; but as there muſt 
e 10 be men an affirmative Propoſition, according to the 
* ; wird Rule, the Attribute whereof is taken particularly, 


r dollons that all the other three Terms are taken uni- 
rerlally, and conſequently. the two Subjects of the two 
Propoſitions, which renders them univerſal, and which 
Was PE demonſtrat 5" "257 N 5 

Kule. Of two particular Propoſitions nothing is con- 
aer For if they be both e the e 
ate will be taken twice particularly, whether it be the 
5, or the Attribute. For by the firſt Rule, no- 


ung is concluded, the Medium whereof is twice taken 
Particularly. And 


Conchffe b., And If one of them was Negative, the 
| there wy being fo likewiſe (by the preceding Rule) 
mik be, at leaſt, two univerſal Terms in the Pre- 
"3; therefore there muſt be an univerſal a 


nt e two Premiſes 3 t bei . 1 
ty * , ing impoſſible to difpoſe ſo 
90 pom tak two Propoſitions, where there muſt be 


en univerſally, without making either two 


LOGIC 


4. Rule.— A negative Concluſion cannot be proved, by 


| gnerally in the affirmative Propoſitions : Therefore the + 


negative Attributes, which would be againſt the third 
Rule, or ſome of the Subjects univerſal, which renders 
the Propofition univerſal.  -. | = 


As to the Figures and Modes of Syllogiſms in general. 


If there are ſome Engliſomen in each Houſe of After we have eſtabliſhed the general Rules, which muſt 


be neceſſarily obſerved in all ſimple wa gas it re- 


mains to ſee how many Sorts there are of thoſe Syllo- 


giſms.—It muſt be faid, in general, that there are as 
many Sorts of them, as there are Manners to diſpoſe, 
in obſerving thoſe Rules, the three Propoſitions of a 
4 > copy and the three Terms whereof they are com- 


The Diſpoſition of the three Propoſitions according to 
their four Differences A. E. I. O. is called Mode.—And 
the Diſpoſition of the three Terms, i. e. of the inter- 


mediate with the two Terms of the Concluſion, is called 


Figure. 


One may reckon how many concluding Modes there 


are, without conſidering the different Figures, according 
to which the ſame Mode can make various Syllogiſms. 
For by the Doctrine of Combinations, four Terms, as 
A. E. I. O. being taken by three and three, cannot be 
differently diſpoſed but into 64 Manners. + But of thoſe 


64 different Manners, thoſe who will take the Pains to 
conſider every one of them apart, will find that 28 of 


them are excluded by the third and fixth Rule, that no- 
thing is concluded from two Negatives and two Partieu- 
lars. — 18 by the fifth Rule, that the Concluſion follows 
the weaker Part.—6 by the fourth, that from two Af- 
firmatives nothing can be concluded negatively. And 
2 others, which make up in all 37; and conſequently 
there remain only 10 concluding Modes. 3 


Ne E. A. E. 
＋4 A. . 4 E. E. 
3 . 6 Negat. ] E. A. O. 
+ ARREST © i e 
I. A. I. 10. A. G. 

1 


Which notwithſtanding there are more than ten Species 
of Syllogiſms, ſince only one of theſe Modes, aceord- 


ing to the other Manner, can make ſeveral Kinds thereof; 


whence the Diverſity of Syllogiſms is taken, which is the 


different Diſpoſition of the three Terms, called Figure. 


As for that Diſpoſition of the three Terms, it relates 


but to the two firſt Propoſitions, becauſe the Concluſion 


is ſuppoſed, before the Syllogiſm be made to prove it: 
And therefore as the Intermediate cannot be diſpoſed 
but in four different Manners with the two Terms of the 
Concluſion, there can be but four Figures poſſible. 


For either the Intermediate is ſulj ec in the Mejor, and 


Attribute in the Minor; which makes the firſt Figure. 


makes the ſecond Figure. 


Or, is Subject in the one and in the other ; which 
makes the third Figure. | Is ue 


Or, laſtly, is Attribute in the Major, and Subjeft in the 


that Manner, which ſuffices to make a true Syllogiſn. 
As to the Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the firſt 


Figure. We have obſerved already, that the e Figure 


is that where the Intermediate is Subject in the Major, 


and Attribute in the Minor. — This Figure has but two | | 


Rules, 


The firſt Rule is, that the Minor muſt be Affirmative ; 
for if it was Negative, the Major would be Affirmative, 
by the third general Rule, and the Concluſion Negative 
by the fifth: Therefore the greater Term would be 
taken univerſally in the Concluſion, becauſe it would be 
Negative, and particularly in the Major, becauſe it is 
the Attribute hereof in this Figure, and would be Affir- 
mative, which is againſt the ſecond Rule, which forbids 
to conclude from the Particular to- the General. This 


| Reaſon has Place likewiſe in the third Figure, where the 


greater Term is likewiſe the Attribute in the Major. 
The ſecond Rule is, that he Major ought to be uni- 
verſal; for the Minor being Affirmative by the preceding 
Rule, the Intermediate which is Attribute there is taken 
particularly ; therefore it- muſt be univerſal in the Major 


where it is Subject, which renders it univerſal : Other- 


wiſe it would be taken twice, particularly againſt the 
firſt general Rule. a 


Theſe 


Or, is Attribute in the Major and in the Minor; which 


Minor; which can make the fourth Figure: It being 
certain that one can ſometimes conclude neceſſarily in 


"' 
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Thefe two Rules of the firſt Figure are contained in 
the following Verſe : 1 


Sit Minor affirmans, Major verò generalis. 


Whence it can be inferted, that there are only four 
Modes of the firſt Figure; for of the ten Modes proper 
to conclude, are excluded A. E. E, and A. O. O, by 
the firſt Rule; then I. A. I, and O. A. O, by the ſe- 
cond. A. A. I. are likewiſe excluded; becauſe the leſs 
Term being ſubje& in the Minor, it cannot be univerſal, 
unleſs the Concluſion be -univerſal likewiſe ; and conſe- 
quently there remain but four Modes. 
1 A. AA. Nen E. A. E. 
3 14 LI NW Þ10. 
Theſe four Modes, that they may be eaſier retained, 
have been reduced to artificial Words, the three Sylla- 
bles whereof mark the three Propoſitions, and: the Vowel 
of each Syllable marks what muſt be that Propoſition ; 
ſo that thoſe Words have this very commodious in the 
Schools, that they mark clearly by a ſingle Word a 
Species of Syllogiſm, which without it could not be un- 
derſtood, without being prolix on the Subject, viz. 


BaR- Whoever leaves to periſh of Hunger thoſe be ſhould 


feed, is homicide. . 
A- All the Rich who refuſe to give Alms in publick 
VMeceſſities, leave thoſe to periſh of Hunger whom 
they ſhould fred; 1 

RA. Then they are homicide. 1 | 
CE- No impenitent Thief muſt expefF to be ſaved, 
La- Thoſe who die after they have enriched themſelves 


of the publick Spoils, without making Reſtitu- 


lion, are impenitent Thieves; | 
RENT. Therefore none of thoſe muſt expect to be ſaved. 
Da- All that contribute to Salvation, is advantageous. 
RI- There are Afflictions which contribute to Salvation; 
1. Then there are Afflictions which are advantageous. 
F- What is followed of a juſt Repentance, is never 
3 Ma ana. 3 


RI- There are Pleaſures which are followed of a juſt 


ERepentance; 


o. Then there are Pleaſures which are not to be dgſired. 


Note, That this Figure is founded on two Principles; 


one for the affirmative Modes, and the other for the 


Negative. The firſt of thoſe two Principles, is this: 
All that is ſaid of a Subject conſidered according to its 


whole Extenſion, is ſaid of all that is contained under 


that Subject: Or in ſhorter Terms, All that is ſaid of 


the ſuperior, is ſaid likewiſe of the inferior: If the 
great Extreme be ſaid of the Intermediate, it muſt 


alſo be faid of the leſs Extreme, which is contained as that does not hinder the Mind from conceivng 


under the Intermediate; for if Animal be affirmed 
of Man, it is alſo affirmed of Ariftotle, who is con- 
tained under that general Name Man. The ſecond 


Principle is this: What is repugnant to the Superior is 


repugnant likewiſe to the Inferior ; v. g. if it be re- 


pugnant to Animal to walk, it will lkewiſe be re- 


pugnant to Man, 


Note, alſo, That none of the F igures but the firſt is 
ral Order of the Terms is 


perfect, becauſe the nat 
obſerved in no other. 


As to the Rules, Modes, and Foundations of the ſecond © 


Figure. — The ſecond Figure, is that where the Interme- 


diate, is twice Attribute; and hence it follows, that for 


it to conclude neceſſarily, the two following Rules muſt 

be obſerved; boon mnt le ongt hong 
- The firſt is, that one of the Premiſes muſt be a Nega- 
tive; becauſe as the Intermediate is Attribute in both, 
if they were both Affirmative, it would be taken twice 
particularly againſt the firſt general Rule. 8 
The ſecond is, that the Major muſt be univerſal; for 
if it was particular, the greater Extreme, which is the 
Subject thereof, would be only taken particularly, when 
as notwithſtanding it is taken univerſally in the negative 
Concluſion, whereof it is the Attribute; which would 
be an Abſurdity, and againit the ſecond general Rule : 
Therefore of the Premſies in this Figure, | WOT 


Una negans efto, nec major ſit ſpecialis. | 


Hence it may be inferred, that there are only four 
Modes of the 2d Figure. For of the ten concluding 


f 
% * * k 4 


Rule, which is, that the Major mu 


Cx- No Lyer is to be believed; 
sa- All hone Men are to be believed; 


Note, That it would be eaſy to reduce the 


ſince inſtead of denying Lyer of credible, I have denied 


Modes, the four afßrmative are 
general Rule of that Figure, -whi 
Premiſes muſt be a Negative, 

A. A. I. — Then O. A. O, is e 


excluded by tlie 


ch is, that * 
Viz. A. A. og 1 7 
. by the fb 
laſtly, as the leſs Extreme can be ta 2 1 And 
Concluſion as in the Premiſes; the Mode 1 in the 
excluded as in the firſt Figure, becauſe the leſs A. O. i; 
alſo ſubject in the Minor; therefore there — Term js 
four Modes, viz. E. A. E, A. E. E, E.1 9 main only 
which four Modes have been comprized ll . C. O, 
tificial Words, r n theſe ar. 


7 


— J. e honest Man is a Lyer. 
Ca- All thoſe who belong to Chrif, crucih 7377 1 
MES- All thoſe who N voluptuous 2 "gb; 
_ their Fleſh: Pt erucify 
TRES, Then none of thoſe belong to Chris 
Fzs- No Virtue is contrary to the Love of Truth 
Ti- There is a Love of Peace which i; contra 
Love of Truth , | 888 
No. Then there is a Love of Peace which i 507 
Ba- All Virtue is accompanied with Diſcrelion 
RO- There are Zeals without Diſcretion, © 
o Then there are Zeals which are not a Virtue 


Virtue, 


ſe different 
ple; - Itis 
m to the ſame 
ſe the Depen- 
two Principles 


Sorts of Arguments to the ſame Princi 
more advantageous to reduce two of the 
Principle, and two to another; becau 
dency and Relation they have with thoſe 
are clearer and more immediate. 
The firſt of thoſe Principles is that which cn 
| likewiſe for a Foundation to the negative Parr N 
the firſt Figure, viz. that what ig . 


for it is clear that the Arguments in Ceſare 
are eſtabliſhed on 4 Principle. 1 kgs 
Example, that no honeſt Man is a Lyer; [ have 
affirmed credible of all honeſt Men, and denied Lyer 

of all credible Men, by faying that no Lyer is credible 
It is true, that this Manner of denying it is indire&, 


. credible of Lyer. But all the univerſal negative Pro- 
politions are converted ſimply; in denying the Attri- 
bute of an univerſal Subject, that univerſal Subject is 
denied of the Attribue. 
This ſhews notwithſtanding, that the Arguments 


in Ceſare, are in ſome Manner indirect; ſince in them | 


what muſt be denied is only denied indireftly. But 


_ eaſily and diſtinctly the Strength of the Argument, 
they can paſs for direct, underſtanding that Ter fot 


clear and natural Arguments. * 
In the two Modes Cameſtres and Baroco, the Inter 
_ mediate is affirmed of the Attribute of the Concluſion, 
and denied of the Subject; which ſhews that they 
are eſtabliſhed directly on this Principle: All that i 
comprixed in the Extenſion of an univerſal Idea, is w 
convenient to any of the Subje3s whereof it is dtith 
the Attribute of a negative Propoſition being taken a: 
cording to its whole Extenſion. True Chriſtian is com: 
prized in the Extenſion of charitable ; charitable 
denied of impitiable towards the Poor, which makey 
this Argument; Gott. 7 
All true Chriſtians are charitable; | 
No Man unpitiable towards the Por is charitable: 
hben no unpitiable Man towards the Poor is 4 irut Chris 
e LOT 


As to the Rules, Modes, and Foundations of tht 3 
Figure. This Figure has two Rules. 


Ihe firſt Rule is, that the Major mut be affirmativh 
as well as in the firſt Figure, and for the ſame Reaſon 
The ſecond, that the Concluſion be particular, becauſe 
the Minor being Affirmative, the leſs Extreme, which z 
its Attribute, is taken in it particularly; therefore tha 
it may likewiſe be taken particularly in the Conclulios, 
whereof it is the Subject, the Concluſion mult be part 
cular : Whence this Verſe; PEI 
Sit miner aoffirmans, conclufio parlicularis. 1 4 


As — 


he fir 


denied 7 n 
ſal Idea, is alſo denied of all the Subjefss Aber "4 


Hence it may be inferred, that there are but fix Me g 


SS» 0 © tm. 


Figure: For M W by the firſt Rule 
the Minor e _e 44 
A lud e ſe- 

| A. E. are exc y 
gitive. Sh Ad = 4 8 be ge- 
cond . ins then but theſe fix M 2 | 


| A 0. 
oo Sn. ö 
A. A | Regie. 


x A. I. I. 
1 | AL 
: been reduc 
* e in another Order 0 Gent : TA 
vo "The Drvifibility of the Matter, in infinitum, is in- 
mY comprebenfible. 1 
The Diviſibility of the Matter, in infinitum, 
1 very certain. 
; there are 
Fr W ee dy 
Pz. No Mun can forſake bimſelf. 
. All Men are Enemies 10 themſekves. _ 
—_ Then there are Enemies who cannot be forſaken. 
19 There are Wicked in the greateſt Fortunes. 
15 All the Wicked are miſerable. 700 
ws Then there are Miſerable in the greateſt 
No. All the Servants of God are Kings. « 
I. There are Servants of God who are Poor. 
gs Then there are Poor who are Kings. 
Bo- There are Cholericks who are not blameable. 
car- But Wrath is 4 Paſſon. by 
po. Then there are Paſſions which are not blameable. 
Fx- No Fall is eloquent. 
II. But there are Follies in Figure. 
ov. Then there are Figures which are not eloquent. 


O. A. O. 


Things very certain, which are in- 


Fortunes. 


ind Figure are founded. The firſt pertains 
| 42 yr Modes, viz. If two Attributes agree 


ſecond Principle relates to the negative Modes, viz. 

If of two Attributes, one agree to ſome * to which 

| the other does not agree, thoſe Attributes do not agee be- 
tween themſelves, ed VEIL: 


ö Rules in this Figure. | | | 
The firſt Rule is; that the Major muſt be affirmative, 
and the Minor univerſal. Becauſe the Intermediate, in 
this Figure, is taken particularly in the affirmative Major, 


it | whereof it is Attribute. Therefore by the fourth gene- 
mm ral Rule, it muſt be taken univerſally in the Minor, and 
ut render it univerſal, fince it is the Subject thereof. 

no The ſecond Rule; when the Minor is affirmative, the 
at, Conclyfon muſt be particular. For the leſs Extream, 
fot which is the Attribute of the Minor, is taken in it, par- 

ticularly ; therefore it muſt be taken, likewiſe, particular- 

Wy ly in the Concluſion, whereof it is Subject; and conſe- 
jon | quently renders it particular. "Ws 5 
theſ The third Rule; toben the Mode is negative, the Major 
1 U mui? be general, Becauſe the greater Term is taken uni- 
5m! rerlally in the negative Concluſion, whereof it is Attri- 
ned, bute, Therefore that it may be taken likewiſe univer- 
T's Kay in the Major, whereof it is Subject, it renders it 
com- unverlal, as in the ſecond Figure. $a 
ie 6 Major ubi affirmat, generalem ſume minorem. 

makes $i Minor affrmat, 2 79 4 5 

negans modus eſt, Major generalis habetur. 

THE: ur there can be but five Modes in the fourth 
. VAN for of the ten concluding Modes, A. I. I. and 


EA E. by 


| the { 8 ; : 5 og . 
Whence there ms OS: I gud 


remain only the five following. 


e Aferm, 3 1 = 3 3 Negat. ? 2 * O. 
e e “E. I. O. 


Walz five Modes can be incloded in the five artificial 
Ban- All the Miracles of Nature are common. © 
Ba- All that's common make no Impreſſion upon'ns. 
Rl. Then there are Things which make no Impreſſion 
en us, which are Miracles of Nature. 
„ 7 
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8. 


to che fix following artificial 


| Nut, That there are two Principles on which the Modes 


the ſame Subject, they likewiſe agree ſometimes Se- 
* — v. gr. If all Myſtery be obſcure and 
certain, ſomething certain is ſometimes obſcure. — The 


Asto the Modes of the fourth Figure. — There are three 


are excluded by the firſt Rule; A. A. A. and 


. 


* 


Ca- All the Evils of this Life are tranſitory Evils, © 
LEN- All tranſitory Evils are not to be fear et. 
ES Then none of the Evils which are to be feared, is 
2 Evil of this' Life. 5 

Di- Some Fools ſpeak true. | | 
BA- Whoever ſpeaks true deſerves to be followed, Be. 
718. Then there are ſome who deſerve to be followed, who 
notwithſtanding are Fools. f 
Fes- No Virtue is a natural Quality. | 
PA- All natural Qualities have God for Author. 
Mo- Then there are Qualities which have God for Au- 
_ thor, which are not Virtues, 
FRE - No unhappy Perſons are contented. 
SI- There are Perſons contented who are Poor. 
SAN. Then there are Poor who are not unhappy. 


Note, That thoſe five Modes are commonly expreſſed in 
this Manner; Baralipton, Calentes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, 
Friſeſomorum; which proceeds from Ariſtotle not hav- 
ing made a ſeparate Figure of theſe Modes, they 
have only been conſidered as indirect Modes of the 
firſt Figure; becauſe it was pretended, that the Con- 
cluſion thereof was renverſed, and the Attribute was 
its true Subject. Therefore thoſe who have follow- 
ed that Opinion, have placed for the firſt Propoſition, 
that where the Subject of the Concluſion enters; and 
for Minor, that where the Attribute enters. And thus 
have given nine Modes to the firſt Figure, four Di- 
rects, and five Indirects, which they have included in 


* 
* 
F 


the two following Verſes: _ 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio : Baralipton, 
Celantes, Dabitis, Fapeſmo, Friſeſomorum. | 
And for the two other Figures. 


| | Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco: Darapti, 
Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


But as the Concluſion, being always ſuppoſed, ſince 
it is That which is to be proved; it cannot be properly 
ſaid, that it is ever renverſed; we have thought it 
more advantageous to take always for Major the Pro- 
| Poſition where the Attribute of the Concluſion enters; 
which has obliged us, to place the Major firſt, to ren- 
verſe thoſe artificial Words. So that to retain them 
better, they may be included in the Verſs, 
Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Fiſpamo, Friſeſom. 
Note alſo, That from this I'll paſs to the Explication of 
the ComuntFive Syllogiſm, and of its Species. MED 
We have divided the Syllogiſm into /mple. and con- 
Juntive, Next to the ſimple Syllogiſm, is the complex, 
viz. that whereof the Concluſion is complex. In this 
Sort of Syllogiſm, only ſome Part of the Subject, or 
of the Predicate of the Concluſion, is' joined with the 
intermediate Term in one of the Premiſes; and the 
other Part with the ſame Intermediate, in the other 
Premiſe, v. g. 5 
Money is a Thing un animated; 
But ſeveral Men are Slaves to Money; 3 
Therefore ſeveral Men are Slaves to a Thing unanimated. 
Where it appears that the Attribute of the Concluſion, 
are Slaves to a Thing unanimated, is divided in the Pre- 
miſes in ſuch a Manner, that one Part thereof, viz. 4 


- 


Thing unanimated, is placed in the Major, and the other, 


viz. are Slaves, is found in the Minor. oy I 
The conjunctive Syllogiſm is that, the Major whereof 
is conjunctive or compoſed, and contains the whole Con- 
cluſion ; and this is either conditional, or copulative, or 
disjunctive. 5 | 15 
Conditional Syllogiſms are thoſe, where the Major is 
a conditional Propoſition, which contains the whole Con- 
cluſion, as, 8 17 41 | 
1 If there is a God, he muſt be beloved: 
But there is a God, | | 
Pen be muſt be beloved. a | 
The Major has two Parts; the firſt is called the An- 
tecedent, if there is a God; the ſecond the Conſequent, 
he muſt be beloved. 3 "3 —.— 
This Syllogiſm can be of two Sorts, becauſe of the 
ſame Major can be formed two Concluſions. | 
The firſt is, when having affirmed the Conſequent in 
4 R | | che 


the Major, the Antecedent is affirmed in the Minot, ac- 
cording to this Rule, in placing the Antecedent, the Con- 
ſequent is placed, v. gr. e 

If the Matter cannot, move itſelf, its firſt Motion muſt be 

from God, e 0 Hes 

But the Matter cannot move itſelf. 

Then its firſt Motion muſt be from God. 

The ſecond Sort is, when the Conſequent is taken off, 
to take off the Antecedent, according to this Rule, taking 
off the Conſequent, the Anteredent is took off, v. gr. 

If ſome of the Elef? periſh, God is deceived; 
But God is not deceived", | 
Then none of the Eledt periſh. : 

This is the Reaſoning of St. Auguſtin, horum i quiſ- 
quam perit, fallitur Deus; ſed nemo eorum perit, quia non 
fallitur Deus. mw. | 7518 

The conditional Arguments are vicious in two Man- 
ners. One is when the Major is an unreaſonable Condi- 
tional, and whoſe Conſequence is againſt the Rules; as 
if I was to conclude the general from the particular, ſay- 
ing, If we deceive ourſelves in ſomething, we deceive our- 
ſelves in all Things. e ö 

But that Falſity in the Major of thoſe Syllogiſms, re- 
gards rather the Matter thereof than the Form; there- 
fore are not conſidered as vicious according to the 
Form, but when a bad Concluſion is drawn from the 
Major true or falſe, reaſonable, or againſt Reaſon; which 
is done in two Manners: Gy 1 

The firſt, when the Antecedent is inferred from the 
Conſequent; as if it was ſaid, 5 | 

If the Chineſe are Mahometans, they are Infidels ; 

But they are Infidels ; | 

Then they are Mahometans. | HE 

The ſecond Sort of conditional Arguments, which are 


falſe, is when from the Negation of the Antecedent, the 


Negation of the Conſequent is inferred ; as in the ſame 
Example: . e 
1 the Chineſe are Mahometans hey are Inſidels; 
But they are not Mahometans rocks 
Then they are not Inſidels. FP | 
There are notwithſtanding ſome of theſe conditional Ar- 


guments, which though they ſeem to have the ſecond 


Imperfection, are very good; becauſe there is an Ex- 
dcluſion underſtood in the Major, though not expreſſed : 
For Example ;. Cicero having publiſhed a Law againſt 
thoſe who ſhould buy the Suffrages, and Murena having 
been accufed to have bought them; Cicero who pleaded 
for him, juſtifies himſelf by this Argument, of the Re- 
proach Cato made of him, of acting in that Defence 
againft his own Law: Etenim ſi largitionem factum eſſe 
confiterer, idque rette factum eſſe defenderem, facerem im- 
probe, etiam fi alius legem tuliſſet ;, cùm vero nibil com- 
miſſum contra legem eſſe defendam, quid eff quod meam 
defenſſonem latio legis impediat ? This Argument ſeems 
to be like to one of a Blaſphemer, who ſhould fay to 
excuſe himſelf ; If I was to deny the Exiſtence of a God, 1 
ſhould be a Reprobate indeed; but though I blaſpheme, I 


do not deny the Exiſtence of à God; then I am not Repro- 


Bale. This Argument would be nought, becauſe there 
are other Crimes beſides Atheiſm, which render a Man a 
| Reprobate : But the Reaſon why that of Cicero is good, 


though Ramus has propoſed it as an Example of a bad 


Reaſoning, 1s, that it contains in the Senſe an excluſive 
Particle; and it muſt be reduced to the following 
Terms. 5 e „„ 
It would be then only I could be reproached with Reaſon, 
of acting againſt my Law, if I was to confeſs that Murena 
had bought the Suffrages, and ſhould notwithſtanding juſtify 
bis Action: CEE, Cs + 
But I pretend that he has not bought the Suffrages: _ 
And conſequently I do nothing againſt my Law. 
We call disjunctive Syllogiſms, thoſe the firſt Propoſi- 
tion whereof is disjunctive, i. e. the Parts whereof are 
joined by vel, or, as this of Cicero. 
Thoſe who have killed Cæſar, are Paricides, or Defen- 
ders of their Liberty; 0 | 
But they are not Paricides;, © 
Then they are Defenders of their Liberty. | 
There are two Sorts of theſe Arguments, — The firſt, 
when one Part is taken off, to keep the other, as in this 
laſt of Cicero; or in the following one. 
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Syllogiſms; and then two of them are 


in that Disjunction, which has been obſerved 


is, when the Major is formed of a copulative Proc, 
tion, Part whereof is taken in the Minor, to ty 


ones, are commonly divided into demonſtratiye, wy; 
cal, and ſophiſtical; though this Diviſion regards rathe 


taken from 


it, as too clear, and too well known, and which can d 
Manner of expreſſing our Reaſonings, 


firſt Propoſitions, 


ready. — 2. The Dilemmas, 


Al the Wicked mus be pumiſbel u 5 

the other, anteil in this World) „ i 
be ner ir 
Then they'll be puniſh'd in the other. 
Sometimes there are three Members ; 


puniſhed in th 


n this Sort of 
keep one. | taken off to 
The ſecond Sort, but leſs natural, is, 
re , to take off the other, 
eſe disjunctive Syllogiſms are ſelde | 
the Falfity of the Major, in which the Dine bu by 
exact, there being found a Medium between the jen 
Fre rr as if I was to ay, co op. 
ne muſt obey Princes in what th 19.0; 
: Law of God, or revolt Hs tow. I * 1 
ut one muſt not obey them in what th , 
the Law of Ged, Sh Swans 
Then one muſt revolt again them. 
5 55 mus not revolt againf} them; 
en they are to be obeyed in what th 
the Law of God. Fe 88 
Both Reaſonings are falſe, becauſe there 


when one of the 


is 2 Medium 


oF the fir 
ther than to ac 
notwithſtanding, jo 


Chriſtians, which is to ſuffer any Thing rather 
againſt the Law of God, without, 
volting againſt Prince. 
Theſe falſe Disjunctions are one of th 
Sources of Man's falſe Reaſonings. 
There is but one Sort of copulative Syllogiſms, whis 


e moſt common 


the other in the Concluſion, &c, _ . 
A Man cannot ſerve at once God and Mammon; 
But an avaricious Man ſerves Mammon; 

-. Then be cant uv N G . 
All theſe Sorts of Syllogiſms, as well as the ſimyl 


Argumentation in general; than the Syllogiſm, 
A demonſtrative Syllogiſm is that which conſiſts of 
Premiſes neceſſarily true, 7. e. either evident of them- 
ſelves, or already proved by other Propoſitions, from 
which a true Concluſion is neceſſarily deduced, 

A topical or dialectical Syllogitm, is a Syllogiſn 
conſiſting of probable Propoſitions, and producing only 
an Opinion, It is called topical, . e. local, becauſe 

dialectical Places, of which I'll ſpeak 
„„ eg pole 5 

A ſophiſtical Syllogiſm is a Syllogiſm conſiſting of 
falſe Propoſitions, though apparently true, and pro- 
cm OTST Toon & 

As to Enthymema”s, and Enthemymatical Sentences. = | 
I have ſaid already, that the Enthymema is a Syllo- 
giſm perfect in the Mind, but imperfect in the Expre 
ſion; becauſe ſome of the Propoſitions are ſuppreſſed u 


eaſily ſupplied by the Mind of thoſe to whom we ſpa 
This Sort of Argument is ſo common in Diſcouris 
and Writings, that it is rare, on the contrary, that al 
the Propoſitions are expreſſed in them. 
Therefore the Enthymema's are the moſt comm 
| in ſuppreſing 
that Propoſition we judge can be eaſily ſupplied; ul 
that Propoſition is ſometimes the Major, formcumes ue 
Minor, and ſometimes the Concluſion ; though that 
not called then properly Enthymema, the whole A 
ment being contained in ſome Meaſure, in the 0 


that the two Propolitions 0 
ſingle Propoſit 
Enthymenai 


It happens, ſometimes, 
the Enthymema are included in one 
called for that Reaſon, by Axiſtolle, 
Sentence. . | LAN NT 
As to Syllogiſms compoſed of mare than three Prof F 
—T have ſaid already, that thoſe Syllogilms ate 
'Sorites. . 15 
There can be diſtinguiſhed three Sorts of 9 
1. The Gradations, ot which I have ſaid enoug 
of which II ſpeak N 
by. — 3. Thoſe which the Greeks call Epic 


: | U 
which contain the Proof either of one of the * 


— et wich — an 8 ne e 
1 liged to ſuppreſs in the Diſcourſe 
as ns 8 boo hay it is often ne- 
certain gre. we advance ſome which are dubious, to 
— Bok ſame TR. the Proofs ro them, to prevent 
the Jmpatience eg, when we endeavour to perſuade 
ſomet1Me® Reaſons which appear falſe or dubious. to 
them T though this Inconveniency be removed after- 
them 3 it is, notwithſtanding, dangerous ro produce, 
i 4 tort Time, a Diſtaſte in their Mind; and 
chen e it i far better that the Proofs ſhould follow 
mw rely thoſe dubious Propoſitions, than to be ſepa- 
we 155 them. That Separation produces, beſides, 
ca cowvenlency much more incommodious; which 
8 tone is obliged to repeat the Propoſition he wants 
* pe Therefore, though the Method of the Schools 
to prov "opoſe the whole Argument, and afterwards to 
. FE ropoſition which bears the Difficulty ; that 
pen ed in the common Diſcourſes, is to join to the du- 
” '« Propoſitions the Proofs whereby they are eſtabliſh- 
rs which makes a Sort of Argument of ſeveral Propo- 
| frons: For to the Major is Joined the Proof of the 
Maior, to the Minor the Proof of the Minor, and af 
rand the Concluſion, . ee 
The whole Oration for Milo, can be thus reduced 
to a compoſed Argument, the Major whereof is, that it 
is lawful to kill one . 
Proofs of that Major are taken from the natural Law, 
the Law of Nations, and Examples. The Minor is, 
that Cdius has ſet Ambuſcades to Milo, and the Proofs of 
the Minor are the Equipage of Clodius, his Retinue, Ge. 
the Concluſion is, that it was then lawful for Milo to kill 
* 
ar 40 Dilenma' s. — A Dilemma can be defined a com- 


wards, 


into its Parts, one concludes affirmatively or negatively 
of theWhole, what has been concluded of each Part. 

I ay, what has been concluded of each Part, and not 
| only what ſhould have been affirmed of it ; for what we 
properly call Dilemma, is only when what we fay of each 
| Part is ſupported by its particular Reaſon. D 
For Example, having to prove that none can be happy 
in this World, it may be done by this Dilemma. 5 
| None can live in this World, without abandoning bimſelf 

to bis Paſſions, or refraining them, = — _ 

If be abandons himſelf to his Paſſions, it is an unhappy 

Hate; . | 5 

Becauſe it is deſpicable, and one cannot be ſatisfied in it. 

If be refrains them, it is alſo an unhappy State; becauſe 

nothing is more troubleſome, but that interior War, one 

is obliged to wage again oneſelf, 2 

There can be then no true Happineſs in this Life. 

if one wants to prove, that the Biſhops who do not 
work to the Salvation of the Souls committed to their 
Paſtoral Sollicitude, are inexcuſable before God, it may 
be done by a Dilemma. bs fie ER 6 

They N rapable of their Employment, or they are 

im. e; eee | | 

If they are capable, 

themſelves in it ; | 5 | 

I they are incapable, they are inercuſable, for having 
| Aeepied ſo important an Employment, which they 
cannot diſcharge; ne nn . | 
And conſequently, let the Caſe be what it will, they are 

Mexcuſable before God, if they do not work 

vaten of the Souls committed to their Care. 
ut f | be made on theſe Sorts of 


they are inexcuſable for not employing 


Reaſon — Obſervations can 
, bis firſt is, that all the Propoſitions which enter into 
Ks always expreſſed. For Example, the Dilemma 
Words = now propoſed, is contained in theſe few 
1 5 . an Harangue of St. Charles, at the Entrance 
res of his provincial Synods : Si tanto numeri impa- 
» (7 tam ambitioſ : fi pares, cur tam negligentes? 
e _ are ſeveral Things underſtood in that ce- 
that on» 5 cos whereby an antient Philopher proved, 
publick "St not to meddle with the Affairs of the Re- 


For if we behave 


well in them, we fe Men; 
F ue behave ill, ee e eee 


we ſhall offend the God,; therefore 


o I 
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to whom we ſpeak, who are 


who fits in Ambuſcade for us. The 


poſed Reaſoning, where after a Whole has been divided 


to the Sal- 


wee are not to meddle with them. 1 
And likewiſe in that whereby another proved that one 
ought not to marry: For if the Wife one marries be hani ſome, 
He cauſes Fealoufy ; if ſhe is ugly, ſhe diſpleaſes; therefore 
one ought not to marry. | „„ 
For in both theſe Dilemmas, the Propoſition which 
ought to have contain'd the Partition, is underſtood ; and 
which is very common; becauſe it is eaſily underſtood, 
being ſufficiently mark*d: by the particular Propoſitions, 
where each Part is treated. | | Hes ects 
Beſides, in order to have the Concluſion included in the 
Premiſes, ſomething general muſt be underſtood every 
where, which may be agreeable to the whole, as iti the firſt, 
This Advice is very important to judge well of the 
Force of a Dilemma, for the Reaſon why, for Example, 
the firſt is not concluſive, is, that it is not forbidden to 
offend Men, when it cannot be avoided without offend- 
ing God. he % NS 
The ſecond Obſervation is, that a Dilemma can have 
two principal Imperfections; one whereof is when the 
Disjunctive on which it is founded is imperfect, becaufe 
it does comprize all the Members of the whole which is 
divided. | | IS bad FL | 
Thus the Dilemma not to marry, is not concluding ; be- 


cauſe there may be Wives not handſome enough to cauſe 


Jealouſy, nor ugly to diſpleaſe. | 3 
For the ſame Reaſon, the Dilemma uſed by the an- 
tient Philoſophers, to prove that Death was not to be 
feared, was a very bad one. Either our Soul, ſaid they, 
Periſpes with the Body, and thus being no longer ſenfible, we 
will be incapable of Pain; or if the Soul outlives the Body, 
it will be happier than it was while in the Body; therefore 
Death is not to be feared. For as Montagne has very well 
obſerved, it was a great Blindneſs not to ſee that a third 
State could be conceived between thoſe two, which is, 
that the Soul remaining after Death, would find itſelf in 
a State of Torment or Miſery ; which is a juſt Subject to 
fear Death. te ES IF 
The other Imperfection, which hinders the Dilemma?s 
from concluding is, when the particular Concluſions of 
each Part are not neceſſary. Therefore it is not neceſſary 
a handſome Woman ſhould caufe Jealouſy, fince ſhe 
can be ſo modeſt and virtuous, as to give no Occaſion _ 
for miſtruſting her Fidelity. Neither is it neceſſary that 


being ugly ſhe ſhould diſpleaſe her Huſband, becauſe 


ſhe can have a beautiful Mind capable to gain his Love; 
The third Obſervation is, that he who makes uſe of a 
Dilemma, muſt take Care it ſhould not be turn'd againft 
him. Thus Ariſtotle witneſſes, that the Dilemma uſed 
by the Philoſopher above-mentioned, to prove that one 
ought not to meddle with the Affairs of the Republick, 
was return'd againft him ; for it was faid to him: | 
one does not govern oneſelf according to the corrupted 
Rules of Men, they will be ſatisfied. BS. 
Tf one obſerves the Rules of true Juſtice, the Gods will 
He pleaſed, ny 15 1 
Therefore we ought to meddle with the Affairs of the 
Republicł. 285 VN 
Though this Return is not reaſonable, for it is not ad- 


vantageous to offend God in obliging Men. 
As to the finding out the Medium, or dialectial Places. 
What Logicians and Rhetoricians call Places, loci Argu- 


mentarum, are certain general Chiefs, to which may be 
referred all the Proofs uſed in the divers Matters treated 
of; and that Part of Logic, called Invention, is nothing 
elſe but what they teach of thoſe Places. | | 
Ramus quarrels on that Subject with Ariſtotle, and the 


other ſcholaſtick Philoſophers, becauſe they treat of Places, 


after they have given Rules of Argumentation, and pre- 
tends againſt them, that the Places mult be explained be- 
fore the Rules are given. | | 

The Reaſon of Ramus is, that the Matter muſt have 
been found before one thinks of diſpoſing it ; but the 
Explication of the Places teaches how to find that Matter, 
whenas the Rules of the Argument cannot teach but the 
Diſpoſition thereof. IPL LENS, | 

But this Reaſon of Ramus is very weak, becauſe tho“! 
it de neceſſary that the Matter ſhould be found to diſ- 
poſe it; it is not neceſſary notwithſtanding to learn how 
to find that Matter before one has learned to diſpoſe it: 


For to learn how to diſpoſe the Matter, it ſuffices to 


have certain general Matters to ſerve of Examples; but 
| th: 
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a frm and conſtant Will 10 return to every * 


the Mind and common Senſe furniſh always enough of 
it, without it being neceſſary to borrow it from any Art 


or Method: Therefore it is. true that one ſhould have 


a Matter to apply the Rules of the Arguments to it; 


but it is falſe that it is neceſſary to find that Matter by 
the Method of the Places. 


It could be faid on the contrary, that it is pretended 
to teach in the Places the Art of drawing Arguments 
and Syllogiſms, therefore it is neceſſary to know, previouſly 
to it, what is Argument and Syllogiſm : But it could be 
perhaps anſwered likewiſe, that Nature alone furniſhes 
a general Knowledge of Reaſoning, which ſuffices to 
underſtand what is ſaid of it in ſpeaking of the Places. 

Therefore it is almoſt needleſs to know in what Order 
one muſt treat of Places, ſince it would be perhaps more 
uſeful to examine, if one ſhould not rather not at all 
treat of them. We know that the Antients have made 
a great Myſtery of that Method ; and that Cicero pre- 


ferred it to the whole Dialefic, ſuch as it was taught by 


the Stoicians, becauſe they made no mention of the 


Places: Quintillian and all the other Rhetoricians, Ariſto- 


tle and all the Philoſophers, ſpeak of it in the ſame 
Manner ; fo that one would be of their Sentiment, if the 
general Experience was not as poſed to it. 


We can. call to witneſs it almoſt as many Perſons as 


there are who have paſſed through the ordinary Courſe 
of Philoſophy, and have learned of that artificial Method 
to find Proofs, what is learned of it in the Schools. For 
I really believe that none of them can truly ſay, that 


when he has been obliged to treat of ſome Subject, he 


| has reflected on thoſe Places, and ſearched among them 


the Reaſons he wanted. | Tk. 
But as ſeveral celebrated Perſons have ſpoke of thoſe 


Places, that thereby they have made it an almoſt indiſ- 


penſible Neceſſity to ſpeak of them, we muſt do it (to 


render our Logic entire and perfect) in as conciſe a Man- 
ner as poſſible: Therefore, 5 


The Dialectical Places are taken either from the Gram- 


nar, or Logic, or Metaphyſick. Whence ſome are gram- 
matical, ſome logical, and ſome metaphyſical. | 


Grammatical Places, are the Etymology and Places de- 


rived from the ſame Roots, called in Latin conjugata. 


The Argument by Ethymolog y, is when one ſays, for 


Example, he never diverts himſelf, properly ſpeaking, 
| becauſe to divert oneſelf, is to deſiſt from ſerious Oc- 
-- cupations. - 


The Words derived from the ſame Roots, ſerve likewiſe 
to find Thoughts. Who is more worthy of Compaſſion 


than an illuſtrious unhappy ? and who is more unworthy of 


Compaſſion than a proud Beggar ? „ 
The Places of Logic, are the univerſal Terms, Gender, 


Species, Difference, Proper, Accident, Definition, and 
Diviſion. But as all theſe Points have been already ex- 
plained, it is not neceſſary to treat any more of them. 


It is only to be obſerved, that commonly certain Maxims 


are joined to thoſe Terms, which it is not improper to 
know ; not becauſe they are very uſeful, but becauſe 
they are common : Thoſe Maxims are as follow. 


1. What is affirmed or denied of the Gender, is af- 


firmed or denied of the Species, viz. what is agreeable to 
Men is alſo agreeable to the Great; but they cannot pre- 
tend to Advantages above human Nature. This is the 
Foundation of the affirmative Argument of the firſt 
Figure. L 5 
2. In deſtroying the Gender the Species is deſtroyed 
likewiſe, v. g. He who does not judge at all, does not judge 
ill; he who does not ſpeak at all, does not ſpeak indiſcreetly.. 


3. In deſtroying all the Species the Gender is de- 


ſtroyed, v. g. The Forms called ſubſtantial (the rational 
Soul excepted) are neither Body nor Spirit; therefore they 


are not Subſtances. pe 
4. If the total Difference can be affirmed or denied 
of ſomething, the Species thereof can be affirmed or 


denied, v. g. Extenſion doth not belong to the Thought, 
therefore it is not a Matter. | : | 


5. If the Property of ſomething can be affirmed or 
denied, the Species thereof can be affirmed or denied, 


v. g. It being impoſſible to repreſent to oneſelf half of a 
— ſquare, it is impoſſible it l g 3 
Light, the Aperture of the Window is but one 


Thought, or a Thought rou 
ſhould be a Body. 


6. The defined is affirmed or denied, v. g. There are 


few Perſons juſt, becauſe there are few of them who have 


famous Sentence of a Judge of Rome, that one ought b 
examine before all Things, cui bono, i. e. what Inter 


the 4. - 


than all the Precepts. | 


_ Cauſe. 


conditio fine qud non. 
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to him. 


The metaphyſical. Places, are certai a 
agreeable to all Sorts of Beings, to — 9 of — Terms 
ments are referred, as the Cauſes, Effects, th Argy. 
_ hy and port Terms. The moſt ey bole, 
Know 1lome general Diviſions th | ul is to 
of the Cauſes” 5 _ and par ticularly 

The Definitions given in the School to Cane, 
neral, by ſaying that @ Cauſe is what por any 5 
or whereby a Thing is, are ſo obſcure, that they hag 
2 wel left 8 2 Things which are not wy 
the Idea we have of them bei ; 
finitions, | "he s Car a the De 

But the Diviſion of Cauſes into four Species, whi 
the final, efficient, material, and forma! 179 
mous, that we ſhould know it. / 5M Bb 

The End for which a Thing is, we call 3 | 

* uy principal Ends, which are thoſe wi 
chiefly conſidered ; and acceſſary Ends, whi 
conſidered by Addition. n nl 

What one pretends to do, or to obtain, is called zr. 
cujus gratia. Thus Health is the End of Medic. 
becauſe Medicine pretends to procure Health, The 
for which one works is called fixis cui, Man is the End 
of Phyſick in that Manner. Os 

Nothing is more. common than to draw Argument 
from the End, either to ſhew that a Thing is im 
as that a Diſcourſe is ill made, when it is not proper to 
perſuade; or to ſhew that it is very likely a Man ha 
done or will do an Action, becauſe it is conformable to 
the End he commonly propoſes to himſelf. Whence du 


what belong; 


a Man ſhould have had to do a Thing, becauſe Men 
act commonly according to their Intereſt ; or to ſhe 
on the contrary, that a Man ought not to be ſuſpeied 
of an Action, becauſe it had been contrary to the End 


There are beſides ſeveral other Manners of reaſoning 
by the End, which a good Senſe will ſooner diſcover 


The efficient Cauſe is that which produces another 
Thing; Arguments are drawn from it, by ſhewing that 
an Effect is not, becauſe there was no ſufficient Cauſe; 
or that it 1s or will be, in ſhewing that all its Cauſes are, 
If thoſe Cauſes are neceſſary, the Argument is neceſlary ; 
if they are free and contingent, it is only probable, 
There are divers Species of efficient Cauſe, which it s 
needleſs to mention. : 8 
God in creating Adam was his total Cauſe, becauſe no- 
thing concurred with him; but the Father and Mother 
are each but partial Cauſes of their Child, becauſe they 
want one another's A be Light 1 
The Sun is the proper Cauſe of the Light, but les 
only the accidental Cauſe of the Death of a Man, killed 
by his exceſſive Heat, becauſe he was ill diſpoſed. 

The Father is the nearer Cauſe of his Son. 

The Grandfather is but a diſtant Cauſe. 
The Mother is a productive Cauſe. _ 
The Nurſe is but a preſervative Cauſe. —  _. 

The Father is an wniver/al Cauſe with reſpect to bs 

Children, becauſe they are like him in Nature. F 
God is but an equivocal Cauſe with regard to 

Creatures, becauſe they are not of God's Nature. * 

A Workman is -the principal Cauſe of his Work, 
his Tools are but the inſtrumental Cauſe thereof. wr 

The a which mnie 2 Organs, is an univ 

Cauſe of the Harmony of the Organs. N 
The particular Diſpoſ tion of each Pipe, and *. 5 

ganiſt are the particular Cauſes thereof, w hich dete 8 

the univerſal. | 5 | 5 

The Sun is a natural Cauſe. Mat be 
Man is an intellectual Cauſe, with regard to * 

does with Judgment. 3 

The > 1 burns the Wood or Coals is 4 neceſi) 


A Man that walks is a free Cauſe. 1 
The Sun lighting a Room is the proper Cale ee 


be, 
Condition, without which that Effect could not 
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ning a Houſe is the phyſical Cauſe of that 

kfect and rg — who has ſet the Houſe on Fire 
: f. e . | 

is the n. al — —4 is referred the exemplary Cauſe, 

5 KN Model we propoſe to ourſelves in doing 


| Deſign of a Building whereby the 

we rnd nant e generally what is the Cauſe 

Arc It obj ective Being of our Idea. | 1488 ; 

of the A -rial Cauſe is that whereof Things are formed, 
1 * the Matter of a golden Veſſel. What is 


as Go or not agreeable to the Matter, is agreeable or 


—— to the * which are compoſed of it. 
| not 


is what renders a Thing ſuch as it is, and 
The e w_ others; whether it be a Being 
ditinguiNies from the Matter, or only the Diſpoſition 
yu e It is by the Knowledge of that Form the 
of the 0g thereof are to be explained. 
Lore are as many different Effects as there are Cauſes, 
E being reciprocal : The common Manner to 
the Wo ments from them, is to ſhew that if the Ef- 
draw __ Cauſe is, ſince nothing can be without a 
feſt be We alſo prove a Cauſe to be good or bad, 


Cauſe. . which i | 
ffects thereof are good or bad; w is not 
_ = in Cauſes by Accident. 


Sorts of oppoſite Terms, the relative, as 

* — faſter, 3 The contrary, as Cold, 
* Healthy, Sick: The privative, as Life; Death; 
Sie Blindneſs; Hearing, Deafneſs ; Knowledge, Ig- 
x ke The contradiftory, which conſiſt in a Term, 
wh in the ſimple Negation of that Term, 10 ſee, 10 not 
The Difference between theſe two laſt Sorts of 
ge is that the privative Terms include the Nega- 
tion of a Form in a Subject, which is ſuſceptible thereof; 


| Negatives do nor mark that Capacity : 

| 3 00 not ſay of a Stone, that it is blind or 
dead, becauſe it is capable neither of Sight nor of Life. 

| As thoſe Terms are oppoſite we make uſe of one to 

| deny the other, The contradiffory Terms have this Pro- 


that in taking off one the other is eſtabliſhed. 
There are ſeveral Sorts of Compariſons ; for we com- 
pare Things either equal or unequal, ſemblable or diſ- 


ſemdlable: We prove that what is agreeable or not agree- 
| able to a Thing equal or ſemblable; is convenient or not 
| convenient to another Thing to which it is equal or 
| ſemblable, Sc. | | | ; 


This is ſuccinctly what is ſaid of dialeBical Places. 
As to the Fallacy of Sophiſms. Though when one 
knows the Rules of good Reaſoning, it is not difficult 


Examples to be avoided make often a greater Impreſſion 


on our Mind than thoſe to be imitated, it will not be 


needleſs to repreſent the principal Sources of bad Rea- 
ſoning, called Sophiſms or Paralogiſms, becauſe that 
gives ſtill a greater Facility to avoid them. | 


P'I reduce them all to ſeven or eight, ſince ſome of 
| them are ſo ridiculouſly palpable, that they do not de- 


ſerve our Attention. 


The firſt is, zo prove another Thing than what is in 


Queſtion, This is very common in Men's Conteſtations : 


They diſpute with Heat, without often underſtanding 
one another, Paſſion, or Want of Probity, makes that one 


attributes to his Adverſary, what is often very far from 
Sentiment, to have Occaſion hence to fight him with 
more Advantage, or imputes to him the Conſequences 
he imagines he can draw from his Doctrine, though at 
the fame Time he denies them. All this can be referred 
to the firſt Species of Sophiſm, which a ſincere and honeſt 
Man muſt avoid above all Things. | 
The ſecond is, to ſuppoſe for true what is in Queſtion. 
his is what Ariſtotle calls Petition of Principle, and 
Which we ſee clearly enough, to be contrary to true Rea- 
on; becauſe in all Reaſoning, what ſerves for Proof 
mult be clearer and better known than what is to be 


15 with Juſtice, to have himſelf been guilty of that 
1 e when he wanted to prove by the follow- 
ny We * that the Earth is placed in the Center of 


9 7 Fog derous Thing s is to tend cemards 

| er j 7 7 4 * 1 8 

part from - a e OW and of light Things to de 
Vol. II. : 


But Experience ſhews us; that ponderous Things tend 19+ 
- Wards, the Center of the Earth, and light Thinss, des 
c ( any 1 
** the Center of the Earth is the Centcr of the 
World. | 5 | 5 
It is clear, that there is in the Major of this Argument 
a manifeſt Petition of Principle; — we ſee very well, 
that ponderous Things tend towards the Center of the 
Earth: But whence has Ariſtotle took, that they tend 
towards the Center of the World? unleſs he ſuppoſes 
that the Center of the Earth is the ſame with the Center 
of the World; which is the very Concluſion he wWill 
ne . eee 
The third is, 1 take for a Cauſe which is not @ Cauſe, 
This Sophiſm is very common among Men, and they 
fall into it in ſeveral Manners : One is by che ſimple Ig- 
norance of the true Cauſes of Things. Thus Philolo- 
phers have attributed a thouſand Effects to the Fear of 
the Vacuum, which has been proved demonſtratively by 


very ingenious Experiences to have for Cauſe but the 


Poggerality ok MEL: 
The other Cauſe which makes Man fall into this Sort 
of Sophiſm, is our extravagant Vanity, which hinders 


us from acknowledging our Ignorance, chuſing rather to 


forge imaginary Cauſes of the Things we are defired 
to account for, than to confeſs that we do not know. the 
Cauſe thereof, _ SW da © NN Lf 
The fourth is, an imperfett Enumeration. As if any 
Body was to ſay, Titius is condemned to die, or by his own 
Fault, or by the Partiality of the Judges; this Enumera- 
tion would be imperfect, for it could happen likewiſe, that 
Titius is condemned to die, or by want of Probity in the 
Witneſſes, or ſome Miſtakes in his Defence, or the like. 
The fifth is, zo judge of a Cauſe by what belongs to it 
but by Accident. As if ſome body would exclude Auti- 
mony from among Remedies, becauſe having been ſome- 


times unſkilfully adminiſtred, it has produced bad Ef- 


fects. Men fall often into this bad Sort of Reaſoning, 
when they take ſimple Occaſions for true Cauſes; as he 


who ſhould accuſe the Chriſtian Religion with having 


been the Cauſe of the Maſſacre, of an infinite Number 
of Perſons, who rather choſe to die than to renounce 


Jeſus Chriſt; whenas thoſe Murders are to be attributed 


neither to the Chriſtian Religion, nor the Conſtancy of 


. 


Martyrs, but to the ſole Injuſtice and Cruelty of the 


| Pagans. 


The ſixth is, zo paſs from a divided Senſe to a compoſite 


Senſe, and from a compuſite Senſe to a divided Senſe. 
to diſcoyer thoſe which are bad, notwithſtanding as the 


and the other fallacia diviſionis. 


One of theſe Sophiſms is called fallacia compoſitionis, 
It is what will be eaſier 
underſtood by Examples, 1 | hy 
Jieſus Chrif ſays in the Goſpel, ſpeaking of his Mira- 
cles, the Blind ſee, the Lame walk upright, Sc. This 
cannot be true, but in taking theſe Things ſeparately , 
and not jointly, i. e. in a divided, not in a compoſite 
Senſe : For the Blind could not fee in remaining blind, 
nor the Deaf hear by remaining deaf; but thoſe who 
had been blind before were no more blind, but could 
ſee; and likewiſe of the Deaf. A oi A 
It is likewiſe ſaid in the ſame Senſe in the Scripture, 
that God juſtifies the Impious ; for this cannot be ſaid 
that he accounts for LE thoſe who are impious ſtill, 


but that he renders juſt by his Grace thoſe who were 


impious befor, „ 
There are on the contrary Propoſitions which are not 
true, but in a Senſe oppoſite to that which is a divided 
Senſe: As when St. Paul ſays, that the Calumniators, 
Fornicators, Avaricious, ſhall not enter into the King- | 


dom of Heaven: For this does not ſignify that none of 


thoſe who have been guilty of thoſe Vices will be faved, 
but only that thoſe who will not renounce them by a 
ſincere Repentance, and their Converſion to God, ſhall 
have no Part in the Kingdom of Heaven. 2 

It is eaſy to fee that one cannot paſs without a So- 
phiſm from one of thoſe Senſes to the other. : 
Tube ſeventh is, to paſs from what is true in ſome Re- 


pelt, to what is ſimply true. This is called in the Schools, 


4 difto ſecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter; of which T'll 


give the following Examples. | 


The Epicureans, wanted to prove, that the Gods 
ſhould have a human Form, becauſe there was no hand- 


ſomer than that, and that all that's handſome muſt be in 


4 S | Goa z 


God; which was a very bad Reaſon. For the human 
Form is not abſolutely a Beauty, but only with regard 
to the Bodies; and therefore it being a Perfection, but 
in ſome reſpect and not ſimply, it does not follow hence 
that it muſt be in God, becauſe all Perfections are in 
God; none but thoſe which are ſimple Perfections, i. e. 
which include no Imperfections being neceſſarily in God. 

We ſee likewiſe in Cicero, lib. 3. de nat. Deor. a ridi- 
culous Argument of Cotta againſt God's Exiſtence, which 
can be reported to the ſame Imperfect ion. How can we 
conceive God, ſays he, fince no Virtue can be attributed 10 
him ? for ſhall wwe ſay that he has Prudence? But Prudence 
conſiſting in the Choice of Good and Evil; how can God 
want that Choice, fince he is capable of no Evil? Shall we 


ſay that he is intelligent and reaſonable ? But Reaſon and 


Intelligence ſerve us to diſcover what is unknown to us, by 
what is known to us; but nothing can be unknown to God: 
neither can Juſtice be in God, fince it only regards the bu- 
man Society; nor Temperance, becauſe he has no Volupties 
to moderate; nor Force, - becauſe he is ſuſceptible neither of 
Pain nor of Toil, and is expoſed to no Danger; how could 
then that be a God, who would have neither Intelligence 
nor Virtue ? ; 5 | 


Nothing is more impertinent than this Manner of 


Reaſoning; it is like the Thought of a Perſon, who 
having never ſeen but Houſes covered with Straw, and 
having heard ſaid that there was no Straw in the Cities, 
ſhould conclude that there are no Houſes in the Cities, 
and that the Inhabitants of thoſe Places are very unhappy, 
being expoſed to all the Injuries of the Air. | 
I be eighth is, 7% abuſe the Ambiguity of the Words. 
To this Sort of Sophiſm can be referred all the Syllo- 
giſms which are vicious for having four Terms; either 


_ "cauſe it is taken in one Senſe in the firſt Propoſition, and 
in another Senſe in the ſecond ; or, laſtly, becauſe. the 
Terms of the Concluſion are not taken in the ſame Senſe 
in the Premiſes, as in the Concluſion. For we do not 
reſtrain the Word Ambiguity to the fingle Words which 

are coarſely equivocal, which very ſeldom deceive, but 


conceive thereby all that can make a Word change - 


Senſe, eſpecially when all Men cannot eaſily perceive 
that Change, becauſe diverſe Things being ſignified by 


the ſame Sound, they take them for the ſame Thing, — 


Il produce here ſome Examples of that Ambiguity, 
b which often deceives very learned Men. Y - 
Such is that found in the Words which ſignify a bole, 


which can be taken collectively for all its Parts together, 


or diftributively for each of its Parts. It is whereby this 


Sophiſm of the Stoicians is to be reſolved, who concluded 


that the World was an Animal endued with Reaſon ; 
' becauſe what has the Uſe of Reaſon, is better than that 


which has not that Uſe, but nothing is better, ſaid they, 


than the World; therefore the World has the Uſe of Reaſon. 
The Minor of this Argument is falſe, becauſe they attri- 
buted to the World what only belongs to God; which 
is to be ſuch, that nothing can be conceived better and 
more perfect, But in confining ones ſelf in the Crea- 
tures, though it can be ſaid that nothing is better than 


the World, taken collectively for the Univerſality of all 


the Beings God has created, all that can be concluded 
from it is, that the World has the Uſe of Reaſon accord- 
ing to ſome of its Parts, ſuch as the Angels and Men, 
but not that altogether he is an Animal which has the 
Uſe of Reaſon. e Tu 
The ninth is, 4% draw @ general Concluſion from a de- 
fettuous Induftion. We call Induction when the Reſearch 
of ſeveral particular Things leads us to the Knowledge 
of a general Truth; thus when it has been tried on ſe- 
veral Seas that the Water thereof is ſalt, and on ſeveral 
Rivers that their Water is freſh, it is generally concluded 
that the Water of the Sea is ſalt, and that of the Rivers 
freſh. The different Experiments which have been 
made that Gold does not diminiſh in the Fire, has made 
us judge that that is true of all Sorts of Gold; and as no 
People have been found which do not ſpeak, we cer- 
tainly believe that all Men ſpeak, i. e. make uſe of 
Sounds which ſignify their Thoughts. . 
It is even whereby all our Knowledge begins; be- 
cauſe the Things ſingular offer themſelves to us, before 
the univerſal; though, afterwards the Univerſal ſerve 
to know the Singular. e 5 


becauſe the Medium is taken twice particularly, or be- 


thor wanted to ſay by obſcure and ambiguous Word, 


Ihe ſeconds, when the Effects are ſearched by the 


ter have a great Force to move Bodies, but the An- 


as it has been done ſince, by means of Mills, to a great 


ſearched by the Effects, make the whole Speculation af 

are ſearched by the Cauſes, makes the whole Pralle 

then $; 5 = 
The third Species of Queſtions is, when the whole 5 | 


the Sum is ſearched by Addition; or having two, the 


thereof, another Part is ſearched ; as when having! 


two laſt Sorts of Queſtions, and that they may comp 


Thing contains, its Modes, Extremes, Accidents, Pro 


_ ciſe Point of the Queſtion : For there muſt be aro 
what happens to ſeveral Perſons, who by a Precipian 


to them, before they have conſidered by the S) * 
Marks, whereby they could diſcover what the) 


7 f | 


A ing, tha "8 - 
alone, is never. a certain Means 8 che Induf i 


els do acquire 
Knowledge; the Conſideration of Thi — 
ing only of Occaſion to our Mind Things fingular ſery. 


ral Ideas, according to which it N its naty. 


Things in general; for it is true, for Truth of 
perhaps I had never thought of cali 2s that 
of a Triangle, if I had never ſeen one, which "oh Are 
me Occaſion to think of it. barry, = give 


Note, That it remains yet to explain the f. TY 
Part of Logic, which 18 roi 88 Ke left 
out doubt one of the moſt uſeful and moſt im ith 
Parts of this Treatiſe, ſince we cannot pete n 
Inveſtigation of Truth, without ſome Order dy 
we learn from the Method, therefore,. which 
TE FouxrH PART. 
| | Of the Method. 
Mr Bop, in general is, the Art of 4; 
* eee Thoughts, either to Ace erg 
while yet hidden, or to prove it tooth 
VVV 
Therefore there are two Sorts of Method; one 
diſcover the Truth, called Analyſis or Method if Re * 
tion, which can alſo be called Method of Invention — 
the other, to make it be underſtood by others when 
have found it, called Synthęſis, or Method of Compoſiin 
and which can alſo be called Method of Doftrin. 
The whole Body of a Science is not commonly treat. 
ed by Analy/is, which is uſed only to reſolve fn 
-Queſtion. e is y Ft 
All 9ueftions are either of Words, or of Things 
I call here Queſtions of Words, not thoſe where on 
ſearches Words, but. thoſe where by the Words the 
Things are ſearched, as thoſe where it is a Queſtion w 
find the Senſe of an Enigma, or to explain what an Ay 


Queſtions of Things can be reduced to four principal 
Kinds. TENT 1325 

The fr# is, when Cauſes are ſearched by the Effect: 
to know, for Example, the various Effects of the 
Magnet, ſearch the Cauſe thereof; to know the vs 
rious Effects commonly attributed to the Vacuum; 
ſearch if it be the true Cauſe thereof, and we haye 
found not. . 


Cauſes: We know, for Example, that Wind and W. 


tients having not carefully enough examined which could 
be the Effects of thoſe Cauſes, had not applied them, 


Number of Things very uſeful to human Society, and 
which was the Fruit of the true Phyſick : So that it cu 
be faid, that the firſt Sort of Queſtions, where Cauſes ar 


the Phyſick ; and that the ſecond Sort, where the Ec 


ſearched by the Parts; as when having ſeveral Numb 


Product is ſearched by Multiplication. 
The fourth is, when having the whole or ſome It 


Number, and what is to be taken from it, what ihal 
remain is ſearched.  _ e 0 
But it muſt be obſerved, that to extend further thek 


what could not be properly reported to the two formen 
the Word Part muſt be taken generally, for al that one 


perties, and generally all its Attributes. . 

But of what Nature may be the Queſtion propoſed " 
reſolved, the firſt Thing to be done, is to concelve clear 
and diſtinctly what is to be aſked, i. e. which is the pit 


of Mind, apply themſelves to reſolve what is prof, ur 


when they'll find it; as if a Servant to whom hi * 


6 d out one of his Friends, ſhould 
had commended i. Bru of him, before he has learned 
make . of his Maſter who is that Friend. 
ct Queſtions there is ſomething unknown, 
there would be nothing to ſearch ; it is not- 

"1 aanding neceſſary, that even that which is unknown 
withſtan 7g q deſigned by certain Conditions, which 
be cant to ſearch one Thing rather than another, and 
determine . judge when we have found it, that it is 
* _ and theſe Conditions muſt be con- 
wo fiſt taking Care to not add ſome which are not 
dhe in what is propoſed; and to not omit thoſe 
0 ve included in it; for one can err in both theſe 
1 | 
Manners: in the firſt Manner, if when, for Ex- 

* I. which is the Animal which in the 
ample, ks on all four, at Noon on two Feet, and 
ee on three, we were to think ourſelves 
1 2 take all theſe Words of Feet, of Morning, 
M of Evening, in their proper and natural Sig- 
nification ; for he who propoſes that Enigma has not put 
for a Condition, that they ſhould be taken in that Man- 

; but it ſuffices that theſe Words cannot by a Me- 
""} de reported to any Thing elſe, and thus that 
Queſtion is very well reſolved, when it is anſwered, that 
that Animal is 4 Man. 3 J 5 | 

Suppoſe beſides, we be aſked, by what Artifice the 

Figure of a Tantalus could have been made, who lying 
| on a Column in the Middle of a Veſſel, in the Poſture 
of a Man who leans to drink, could never do it, becauſe 
the Water could very well aſcend into the Veſſel as far 


Drop of it remained in the Veſſel, as ſoon as it had ar- 
ined as far as his 5 1 one would err in adding Con- 
ditions, which wo 


ſome marvellous Secret in that Figure of that Tantalus, 


touched his Lips, for that is not included in the Que- 
ſtion, which if it be very well underſtood, muſt be re- 
duced to theſe Terms, to make a Vaſe to contain the 
Water, which cannot be full but to a certain Height, 
and let it all run out, if it be filled more, which is very 


in the Column, with a ſmall Hole at the Bottom, thro' 
which the Water enters, and the longeſt Leg thereof 
muſt have its Aperture under the Foot of the Veſſel, till 
the Water which will be put in the Veſſel, being arrived at 
the Top of the Syphon, it will remain in the Veſſel, but 
when arrived to it, it will all run in the longeſt Leg of 
the Syphon, which is opened under the Foot of the Veſſel. 
The other Manner one errs in the Examen of the 
Conditions he ſearches, is when ſome are omitted which 
are eflential to the Queſtion propoſed. f 
When then all the Conditions which deſign and mark 
what is unknown in the Queſtion have been carefully 
examined; what is known muſt be examined likewiſe, 
uſe it is whereby one comes to the Knowledge of 
what is unknown. For we muſt not imagine that we 
are to find another Gender of Being, ſince our natural 


ſearch participates in ſuch and ſuch a Manner of the Na- 
ure of the Things we know : If a Man, for Example, 
un born blind, it would be in vain to ſearch Arguments 

and Proofs to make him have true Ideas of the Colours 
uch as we have them by our Senſes. Likewiſe if the 
Magnet or other Bodies, the Nature whereof. we ſearch 


fes much Curioſity, was a new Gender of Beings, 


N not expect of ever knowing it by our Reaſoning, 
t mould want for that Purpoſe another Mind : There- 


gt e muſt believe to have found all that can be found 
che human Mind, 


ture of the Bein 
u that it produces 
But it is of the 
in the Queſtion to be 
conſiſts, the whole A 
Scat many Truths c 
of what we ſearch. 


gs and Natures which are known to 
all the Effects we fee in the Magnet. 


rt being to draw from that Examen 


erved, 1. That in it, as well as in the Me- 


more general and ſimple Things, to 


az his Mouth, but did fly entirely, without the laſt 


that End by obſerving three Things in general. 
be of no Service to the Solution of 


that Queſtion, if one would amuſe himſelf. to ſearch. 
| which would make the Water fly as ſoon as it had 


| eaſy; for there wants nothing elſe but to hide a Syphon 


cluded in the five following 1 


t extends no further, than to diſcover that what we 


uch as our Mind had never conceived the like, we 
if we can conceive diſtinctly ſuck a 


apable to lead us to the Knowledge 


ſhould be 2 we call Aua ße or Reſolution, where it 
| often no other Object but the Ambiguity of the 


343 
thod called of Compoſition, we muſt always paſs from 
the better known to the leſs known, becauſe there is no 
true Method which can be exempted from this Rule. 
2. But that it differs from that of Compoſition, in that 
thoſe known Truths are taken in the particular Examen 
of the Thing we propoſe to know, and not in the more 
general Things, as it is done in the Method of Doctrine. 
3. The clear and evident Maxims are propoſed but 
as they are wanted, whenas in the other they are eſta- 
bliſne E e 1 | 
This is What can be ſaid in general of the Analyſis, 
which conſiſts more in the Judgment, and in the Dexte- 
rity of the Mind than in particular Rules. | 
The Method of Compoſition, 1s chiefly to begin by the 
aſs to the leſs 
general and more compoſed, whereby all Repetitions are 
avoided ; fince if the Species were treated before the 
Gender, as it is impoſſible to know very well a Species 
without knowing the Gender thereof, the Nature of the 
Gender ſhould be explained ſeveral Times in the Expli- 
cation of each Species. | 


Several Things beſides ate to be obſerved, to render 


this Method perfect, and entirely proper for the End 


propoſed by it; which is to acquire a clear and diſtinct 
Knowledge of the Truth; but becauſe general Pre- 
cepts are more difficult to be underſtood, when ſepa- 
Tated from ali Kind of Matter, we'll conſider the Me- 
thod followed by Geometers, as that which has been 
judged the moſt proper, to perſuade the Truth and con- 
vince the Mind; ſhewing particularly in what it is good, 
and in what it can be defectuous. ES 

It being the End of Geometers to advance nothing 
but what is convincing, they thought they could obtain 

The firſt is, 20 leave no Ambiguity in the Terms, to 
which they have provided by the Definitions of the 
Words. 25 4 


The ſecond, to eſtabliſb their Reaſonings but on twd 


clear and evident Principles, which could not be diſputed 
by any Perſon of Senſe : Therefore before all Things 
they place the Axioms they aſk to be granted to them, 


as being ſo clear, that they could not be proved without 
reading them obſcure. _- 8 : | 
The third, 1 prove demonſtratively 


” 3 


all the Coniclufions 


bey advance, by making uſe but of the Definitions they 


have given of the Principles which have been granted 


to them as very evident, or of the Propoſitions they 


have already extracted from them by Strength of Rea- 


ſoning, and which become afterwards as ſo many Prin- 
ciples to them. 5 


Therefore all that Geometers obſerve to convince the 
Mind, can be reduced to thoſe three Chiefs, and in- 


Neceſſary Rules for the Definitions. 1. To leave to 
Term, either obſcure or equivocal, without defining it. 


2. To employ no other Terms in the Definitions, but thoſe 


perfettly known and already explained. 
For the Axioms. 3. To aft nothing elſe in Axions but 
Things perfettly evident, ES 


For the Demonſtrations. 4. 7. 0 prove ll the Propoſ.- 


tions a little obſcure, employing only in their Proof, either 
' the Definitions which have preceded, or the Axioms which 


have been granted, or the Propoſitions which have already 


been demonſtrated, or the Conſtruction of the Thing itſelf in 


Queſtion, when there will be no Operation to be made. 
5. To never abuſe of the Equivocation of the Terms, in miſſing 


o ſubſtitute mentally the Definition which reſtrains and ex- 


plains them. ; | 

This is what Geometers have judged neceſſary to ren- 
der the Proofs convincing and invincible : And if it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the Attention to obſerve thoſe 
Rules is ſuikeient, to avoid making falſe Reafonings, 
in treating of Sciences, which without doubt is the Prin- 
cipal, ſince all the reſt can be faid uſeful rather than 


| . neceflary. 7). 
Attention made to what is known 


reſolved, that the Analyſis chiefly fr# of thoſe which regard the Definitions. 


As to a more particular Explication of thoſe Rules; and 


Though I 
have ſpoke already in the firſt Part of the Utility of the 


Definitions of the Terms; this is notwithſtanding ſo 


important, that one cannot have it too much in the Mind; 
ſince thereby are unfolded ſeveral Diſputes which have 
Terms, 

which 


which one takes in one Senſe, and the other in another, 
ſo that very great Conteſtations would ceaſe in an inſtant, 
if one or the other of the Diſputants, ſhould take Care 
to mark clearly and conciſely what he underſtood by 
the Terms, which are the Subject of the Diſpute. 

Cicero has obſerved that moſt of the Diſputes between 
the antient Philoſophers, and particularly between the 
Stoicians and Academicians, were founded only on that 
Ambiguity of Words, the Stoicians having took Pleaſure 
to raiſe themſelves, to take the Terms of the Moral in 
Sins, different from that of the other Philoſophers ; 
which made believe that their Moral was much more. 
ſevere and perfect, though in fact that pretended Per- 
fection conſiſted in Words only, and not in the Things. 

Therefore it is a very uſeful Advice to retrench from 
all Diſputes, all that is only founded on the Equivoca- 
tion of the Words, in defining them by other Terms ſo 
clear, that one cannot be miſtaken in them. To this 
the firſt of the Rules abovementioned is of a great 
Utility, viz. to leave no Term, let it be ever ſo little ob- 
ſecure or equivocal, without being defined. But to render 
thoſe Definitions as uſeful as can be, the ſecond Rule muſt 
be added to the firſt, viz. to employ no other Terms in the 
Definitions but thoſe perfectly known, or already explained, 


1, e. Terms only which deſign, as clearly as poſſible, 


the Idea to be ſignified by the Word defined. 


For when the Idea has not been clearly and diſtinctly | 


enough deſigned, it is almoſt impoſſible, that in the 
Sequel, one ſhould not paſs inſenſibly to another Idea 
than that deſigned, i. e. that inſtead of ſubſtituting men- 
tally each Time the Word, the ſame Idea one had de- 
ſigned, another is ſubſtituted which Nature furniſhes us 
with; which is eaſily diſcovered in ſubſtituting expreſly 
the Definition to the Defined: For that muſt change 
nothing in the Propoſition, if one has always remained 
in the ſame Idea; whenas a Change will happen if one 
has deviated from it. All this will be eaſier underſtood 
by ſome Examples. as ET 
Euclid defines the Angle Plane rectiline, he Meeting 
of two right Lines inclined on the ſame Plane. If we 
conſider this Definition as a ſimple Definition of the 
Word, fo as to conſider the Word ſingle as diveſted of 
all Signification, to have no other but the meeting of 
the two Lines, there's no Fault to be found in it, for 
Euclid was permitted to call of the Word Angle the 
Meeting of the two Lines: But he has been obliged to 
remember it, and to take no more the Word Angle but 
in that Senſe. But to judge if he has done it, there's no 
need but to ſubſtitute, every Time he ſpeaks of Angle, to 
the Word Angle, the Definition he has given to it; and 
if in ſubſtituting that Definition ſome Abſurdity is found 
in what he ſays of the Angle, it will follow hence that 
he has not remained in the ſame Idea he had deſigned, 
but that he has paſſed inſenſibly to another, which is 
that of Nature. He teaches, for Example, to divide 
an Angle in two: By ſubſtituting his Definition it is 
eaſily ſeen, that it is not the Meeting of the two Lines 
which is divided into two, that it is not the Meeting of 
two Lines which has Sides and a Baſe; but all that be- 
longs to the Space contained between the Lines, and not 
the Meeting of the Lines. F 
It is viſible that what has embaraſſed Euclid, and 
hindered him from deſigning the Angle by the Word of 
Space comprized between two Lines that meet, is, that 
he has ſeen that that Space could be greater or ſmaller, 
when the Sides of the Angle are longer or ſhorter ; but 
he ſhould not have concluded hence that the Angle recte- 
line was not a Space, but that it was only a Space com- 
_ prized in two right Lines which meet, indeterminate ac- 
cording to that of thoſe two Dimenſions which anſwers 
to the Length of thoſe Lines, and determinate according 


to the other by the proportional Part of a Circum- 


ference which has for Center the Point where thoſe Lines 
As to the Rules which regard the Axioms, i. e. the Pro- 
poſitions clear and evident by themſelves. Every body 
agrees that there are Propoſitions ſo clear and evident of 
_ themſelves, that they have no need of Demonſtration ; 
and that all thoſe which are not demonſtrated muſt be 
ſuch, to be Principles of a true Demonſtration. For if 
they are ever fo little uncertain, it is clear that they cannot 
be the Foundation of a Concluſion entirely certain. 
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have been Philoſophers who have profeſſed t Unce ther 


dence; ſince there is nothing but what ma 


lie perceives it, and to love it, even in the 

his Adverkry. forma, 
Secondly, The ſame Philoſophers who pretend that 

all our Ideas proceed from our Senſes, maintain likewiſe | 

that all the Certirude and Evidence of Propoſition, | 

come either immediately or mediately from our Senfs, 


whole Houſe greater than a Room, a whole Fore than a 


in the firſt Part, that all Ideas come from our Senſes ; for 


to entertain us in the Error, than to mind thoſe Prep 
dices of our Infancy ; but it depends wholly from then, 


What we have ſaid of that Axiom, may be faid of a 
the others; and therefore I believe that the Certitude | 


| Becauſe to have all its Diameters equal, is inclu 


a 
ledge of the Things, but of our Thoughts only * 


But ſeveral do not conceive enough in 


that Evidence of a Propoſition 

not imagine that a Propoſition is By Foc 0 mk 
but when it is contradicted by no Body; n 
muſk paſs for dubious, or at leaſt-one is obli 60 Bt 
it, when ſome Body denies it. Tie ans 


If fi | 
there would be nothing certain and 25th Ching was 


what confi, 


o doubt ge. 
ot by Me, 
bo or Ey;. 
eſpecially by Word : But we muſt take r Citteſted 


appears ſuch to all thoſe who will take for clear wha 


; the * 
conſider Things with Attention, and are CY 4 
what they think. Therefore Ariſtotle ſays, with 2 5 N 


deal of Senſe, that the Demonſtration reg | 

the interior Diſcourſe, and not the A Fen 
there is nothing fo well demonſtrated, but what 2805 
denied by an obſtinate Perſon, who will diſpute n . 
Things of which he is perſuaded inwardly, which I; 
very bad Diſpoſition, and very unworthy of a gen 5 
Mind; though this Humour is often either Aer 
or taken in the Schools of Philoſophy, by the Cot 
introduced in them of diſputing of every Thing, fo f. 
as to think one's Honour engaged in never ſurrenderin 

that being eſteemed the greater Genius who is 1 
in finding Evaſions; whenas the Character of an honeſt 
Man, is to ſurrender himſelf to the Truth, as fon a 


nerally of all Things. Therefore it is n 
Conteſtations that we are to judge of Certa 


For, ſay they, even this Axiom, which paſſes fir | 

cleareſt and meſo evident that can be defired 4 115 4 
is greater than its Part, has found no Belief in our Mind; 
but becauſe, from our Infancy, we have obſerved in par- 
ticular, that a whole Man is greater than bis Hed, 4 


Tree, and the Heavens than a Star. | 
This Imagination is as falſe as that we have refuted 


if we were no otherwiſe aſſured of that Truth, that 7h! 
Whole is greater than its Part, but by the various Obſer- 


vations we. have made of it, ever ſince our Infancy, | 


we would only be probably ſure of it; ſince Induction is 
not a certain Means to know a Thing, but when we 
are ſure that the Induction is entire ; it being nothing 
more common, than to diſcover the Falſity of what we 


had imagined true, by Inductions which appeared ſo ge- 


neral as to be without Exception. | 
Therefore it is not of the Obſervations we have made 

ever ſince our Infancy, that the Truth of that im de. 

pends ; ſince, on the contrary, nothing is more capable 


that the clear and diſtinct Idea we have of a Wbvle, ul 
of a Part, includes clearly, that the Whole is greater tha 
the Part, and the Part is ſmaller than the Whole. 


and Evidence of the human Knowledge in na 
Things depends on this Principle : — All that is cone 
in the clear and diſtin® Idea of @ Thing, can be d 
with Truth of that Thing. | | 

Thus becauſe to be an Animal is included in the Idea 
of Man, I can affirm of Man that he is an rare 
the Idea of a Circle, I can affirm of all Circles, that 
their Diameters are equal, &c. : 

This Principle — be conteſted without deſtroſils 
all the Evidence of the human Knowledge, aud. 
bliſhing a ridiculous Pyrrhoniſm. For we cn 25 
of Things but by the Ideas we have of them; A br 
have no other Means to conceive them, but by Ibs 
being in our Mind, and are in it but by 144 5 
But if the Judgments we form in conſidering tho 1 
were only to regard our Thoughts, and not the A. 
in themſelves, it is viſible that we would have no 


| | ich v 
confequently know 1 of the Things 9 ; 
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d b moſt certainly, but only know that 
| * do be ſuch; which would deſtroy, mani- 


ach, al the "cbſtanding that Principle alone is not 
juſicient to rr tes which are truly included in the 
For dere Fug, which notwithſtanding can, and 
mul na demonſtrated of them as the Equality of all the 
1 ichts. But Care muſt be taken, if 
Henne gi 0 Gilles the Idea of a Thing with 
oh on ferent Attention, to ſee clearly that ſuch an 
ys 2 is included in it, or if it be neceſſary beſides, 
Am ſome other Idea to it, to perceive that Junction. 
ied wo thing but the Conſideration of the Idea 1s 
my the Propoſition can be taken for Axiom, eſpe- 
; i chat Conſideration aſks but an indifferent 
2 of which all common Minds are capable. 


be wanted, it is a Propoſition, which muſt be demon- 


| Arated: Therefore the two following Rules may be 


the Axioms. | 5 

97% Bur: ben to ſee clearly that an Attribute 
. orceable to 6 Subject, as to ſee that it belongs to the 
* to be greater than its Part, all that's wanted is, 


| only to confider the revo Ideas of the Subject and of the 


bude with an indifferent Attention, ſo that it cannot 
12 perceiving that the Idea of the Attribute 


| is truly included in the Idea of the Subjeft ; then one can 


take that Propoſition for an Axiom, which wants no De- 
monſration, becauſe it has of itſelf all the Evidence it 
auld borrow from the Demonſtration, which could do no- 
thing elſe but #0 ew, that that Attribute is agreeable to 
the Suljeft, in making Uſe of a third Idea to ſbew that 
Relatim; which is ſeen already, without the Help of 4 
third Idea, IE: | 
But a ſimple Explication muſt not be confounded, if 


| even there was ſome Form of Argument, with a true 


Demonſtration : For there are Axioms which, to be bet- 


ter underſtood, want to be explained, though they want 


no Demonſtration ; the Explication being nothing elſe 


| but to ſay in other Terms, and more at length, what is 
| contained in the Axiom; whereas the Demonſtration aſks 


ſome other new Means, which is not contained clearly in 


| the Avions, | 


Second ul x. M ben the ſole Confideration of the Ideas 
of the Suljeft, and of the Attribute, is not ſufficient to ſee 
clearly that the Attribute is agreeable to the Subject, the 
Propoſition which affirms it ought not to be taken for Axiom; 


| but it muft be demonſtrated, in making Uſe of ſome other 


Ila, to ſhew that Jundtion; as we make Uſe of the Idea 
of parallel Lines, to ſhew that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle are equal to two Rights, | 

Theſe two Rules are more important than one ima- 
ines: For it is one of our moſt common Imperfections, 
not to conſult enough ourſelves in what we affirm or 
deny, to truſt to what we have heard ſaid, or to our 
former Thoughts, without any Regard to what we 
ſhould think, if we were- to conſider with more Atten- 
tion what paſſes in our Mind; to mind more the Sound 
of Words, than our true Ideas ; to affirm as clear and 
enident what we cannot conceive, and to deny as falſe, 
which it would be impoſſible for us not to believe true, 


da 1 would take the Trouble to think ſeriouſly up- 


3 Example, thoſe that ſay that in a Piece of Wood, 


ies its Parts and their Situation, their Figure, their 


2 otion, or their Reſt, and the Pores found between 


= Parts, there is a ſubſtantial Form diſtinguiſhed 


certain : Which notwithſtanding they ſay ſomething 


Which neither they nor a body of 
ud never will 1 y elſe has ever underſtood, 


on the contrary o ate. Ys | 
Efects ary one wants to explain to them the 


of | 
compoſed . ety eee 


2 by their different Situation, Magni- 
hee? igure, Motion, or Reſt, and by the Pores found 
en thoſe Parts, which give or obſtruct the Paſſage 
with Ch; atters, they think that one entertains them 
- Mera s, though one ſays nothing but what they 


conceive very eaſily : | | a 
| * mn and what is more pleaſant ſtill is, 


F 
judge of what is to be received for Ariom. 


e of a Triangle to two Rights, or all thoſe of an 
o 


But if ſome other Idea, beſides the Idea of the Thing 


chat, believe that they ſay nothing but what is 
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that when one ſpeaks to them of inſenſible Parts, they 


imagine themſelves very well founded to reject them, 
becauſe they can neither ſee nor feel them, and notwith - 
ſtanding they content themſelves with ſubſtantial Forms 
with Gravity, attractive Virtue, '&c, which they not 
only can neither ſee nor feel, but not even conceive. 
Note, That as to Axioms, every body agrees that it is 
important to have in the Mind ſeveral Axjoms and 
Principles, which being clear and indubitable can ſerve 
us of Foundation to know the moſt hidden Things. 
But thoſe commonly given are of ſo little Uſe, that it 
is almoſt needleſs to know them ; for what they call 
the firſt Principle of Knowledge, it is impoſſible that 
the ſame Thing ſhould be and not be, is very clear and 
very certain ; but I ſee no Occaſion where it can ever 
ſerve to give us any Knowledge; therefore I believe 
that the following ones will be more uſeful : I'll be- 
gin by that I have lately explained, 


1. Axiom. All that is contained in the clear and 
diftinft Idea of a Thing, can be affirmed of it with Truth. 
2. Ax lou. Exiſtence, at leaft poſſible, is contained 
in the Idea of all that we conceive clearly and diſtin#ly. 

For when a Thing is conceived clearly, we muſt conſider 
it as poſſible, ſince nothing but the Contradiction found 
between our Ideas can make us believe a Thing impoſſi- 

ble: But there can be no Contradiction in an Idea When 


it is clear and diſtinct. 


3. Ax10M.—Nothing cannot be the Cauſe of any Thing. 


From this Axiom ariſe others which can be called the 


Corollaries hereof, ſuch as are the following. 
4. Ax10M, or firft Corollary of the third. Neither 
a Thing nor any Perfection of that Thing actually exiſting, 
can have the Nothing, or a Thing not exiſting for the Cauſe 


of its Exiſtence. 


5. Axiom, or ſecond Corollary of the third. — All 
Reality or Perfection which is in a Thing, is found formally 
or eminently in its firft and total Cauſe. ere Re 

6. Ax10M, or third Corollary of the third. — A Body. 
cannot move itſelf, 1. e. give itſelf a Motion when it has 
none. This Principle is ſo naturally evident, that it is 


what has introduced the ſubſtantial Forms, For Philo- 


ſophers ſeeing on one Part that it was impoſſible that 


what ought to be moved ſhould move itſelf, and hav- 


ing falſely imagined on the other, that there was nothing 


without a Stone, which could puſh it downwards, when 


it fell, they have thought themſelves obliged to diſtin- 


guiſh two Things in a Stone, the Matter which receives 
the Motion, and the ſubſtantial Form, aſliſted with the 
Accident of the Gravity which gives the Motion, with- 
out conſidering that thereby they fell into the Inconve- 
nience they wanted to avoid, if that Form was itſelf 
material, i. e. a true Matter, or that if it was not a 
Matter, it ſhould be a Subſtance really diſtinct from it; 
which they could not conceive clearly, unleſs they ſhould 


conceive it as a Spirit, i. e. a thinking Subſtance, as is 


truly the Form of Man, and not that of all the other 
7. Ax10M, or fourth Corollary of the third. — A Body 
cannot move another unleſs it be moved itſelf. For if a 
Body being at Reſt cannot put itſelf in Motion, much 
leſs can it give Motion to another Body. 15 th 
8. AxioM. - One muſt not deny what is clear and evi- 


dient, becauſe one cannot conceive what is obſcure, 
9. Axion. is of the Nature of a finite Mind to not 


conceive the Infinite. | =” | 
10. Axiom. — The Teſtimony f a Perſon yinitely 
powerful, infinitely good, and infinitely true, muſt have 
more Strength to perſuade our Mind, than the moſt con- 
wincing Reaſons. For we muſt be more ſure that he who 
is infinitely intelligent is not deceived, and he who 1s 
infinitely good does nor deceive, than we are ſure that we 
do not deceive ourſelves in the moſt evident Things. 
Theſe three laſt Avxioms are the Foundations of Faith. 
11. Ax10M. — The Facts of which our Senſes can eaſily 
judge, being atteſted by a great Number of Perſons of 
different Ages, of different Nations, and of different Inte- 
reſts, who ſpeak of them as knowing them by themſelves, 
and wwho cannot be ſuſpected of having conſpired together to 
countenance a Falſhood, mu paſs for as conſtant and un- 
queſtionable, as if we had ten them with our own Eyes. 
3 | This 
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Fhis is the Foundation of moſt: of out Khowledge; chere 
being infinitely, more Things which we know that Way, 
than thoſe we know by ourſel ves. 
As to the Rules which: Regard the -Demonſtratinns, A. 
true: Demonſtration wants twp Things; one that in the 
Matter there be nothing but certain and indubitable ; 
the other that there ſnould be nothing vicious in the Form 
of Argumenting. We certainly ſhall have one and the 
other, if we obſerve the two Rules already propofed. 
For nothing is more certain and more true than the 
Matter, if all the Propoſitions which are to be advanced 
to ſerve of Proofs, are: = Or the Definitions of the 
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Words already explained, which being .. 

not be conteſted: — Or the Ae wings Gan, 
been granted, and which muſt not have bee l haye 
if they were not clear and evident of themſely UPpoſed, 
ing to the third Rule.:—Or the Propoſition, Ho wag 
monſtrared, 'and conſequently are become ther. de 
and evident: Or the Cunſtructich of the Thin J cker 
Queſtion, hen ſome Operation thereof is to ** tn 
which, mult be as unqueſtionable as the ref : made; 
Conſtrudtion-mauſt have been demonſtrated poſdble b. chat 
if there was ſome Doubt that it is not poſfible. fore 
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" UTHERANISM, is the Sentiments of Mar- 
tin Luther, and his Followers, with Regard to 
eligion. 4 | | | 

| Lutheraniſm had its Riſe in the ſixteenth Century. Its 
Author was born at Jſebex in Thuringia, in 1483, of 
Jobn Luder, and Marguerite Linderman. After his Studies 
at Magdebourg, Iſſenac, and Erford, where he took the 
Degree of Maſter of Arts; while yet but twenty Years 


of Age, he enter'd himſelf among the Auguſtin Monks 
at Erford, who received him with great Pleaſure, as 


a Perſon of Merit, and whom they expected would do 
Honour to their Order, 90 
In fact, Luther was of a quick and ſubtle Genius, 
naturally eloquent, diſert, polite in his Language, in- 
finitely laborious, and ſo aſſiduous to Study, that he uſed 
often to ſpend whole Days in it, without minding his 
Meals; whereby he acquired a great Knowledge of the 
Languages, and of the Fathers, and particularly of 
St. Auguſtin; but he had alſo a great Fund of Pride, 
Preſumption, and Ambition, which made him deſpiſe 
all thoſe who were not of his Sentiment; and treat with 
a brutiſh Inſolence, all thoſe who oppoſed his new Opi- 
nions, without Diſtinction, of Kings, Emperors, or any 
Thing of what is moſt reputable: upon Earth; paſ- 
ſionate, vindictive, imperious, wanting 


Maſter, and to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the Novelty of his 


Doctrine. | | 


This was the Man, whom (being then in the Strength of 
his Age, of 34 Years, and in a great Reputation at Wit- 
| zemberg) the Vicar-General' of the Auguſtines, let looſe 
againft the Dominicans, who in the Year 1517, preached 
the Indulgences of Pope Leo X. in Saxony. Luther, who 
loved Glory, pleaſed with fo favourable an Occaſion of 


making Parade of his Erudition and Eloquence, mounted 


the Pulpit, and preached with much Vehemency againſt 
the Mendicants, and Preachers of Indulgences, paſſing 
from the Abuſes of particular Perſans, to the Con- 
demnation of Indulgences in general; pretending that 
they were more detrimental than uſeful; that they were 
but for puſillanimous Chriſtians, who deſired to exempt 
themſelves from doing good, and from carrying the Croſs 
of Feſus Cbriſt, ſince they only remitted the Satisfactions 
which ſhould be impoſed on Sinners, i. e. Prayers, Mor- 
tifications of the Fleſh, and Alms- giving, which are the 
Fruits of the Penitence one is obliged to do, during one's 
whole Life, according to the Goſpel; afterwards he ex- 
| horted his Auditors to give rather for God's Sake to the 
Poor, he Money they were aſked for the Fabrick of the 
Church of St. Peter at Rome, on the falſe Security of 
Indulgences, which he ſaid were neither of Counſel nor 
of Precept, and of no Service for this World, nor 
for the other. 1 33 | ; 
At the ſame Time he wrote to the Archbiſhop of 
Mayence, and of Magdebourg, intreating them to reme- 
dy the great Diſorders cauſed by the Queſtors of In- 
dulgences, and to procure that the People ſhould be 
difabuſed, who, ſeduced. by their Predications, thought 
that in buying Letters of Indulgences, they were ſure of 
their Salvation. He took that Occaſion to ſend to 
that Archbiſhop 95 Propoſitions, which he cauſed to be 
affixed the ſame Day, being the Eve of All- Saints, at 
the Gates of the Church of Wittemberg, not, ſaid he, 
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a regular Diſpute, the better to diſcover the I 


always to be M | 5 : 
This becoming Conduct of Luther, gain'd him, fays 


vered, accuſed him unjuſtly of Hereſy, What render'd 


_ OE 
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ww in 
The Dominican, John Titzel, who found h N 
maltreated in thoſe Propoſitions of e 1 
them 106 others, which he propoſed at Francfort = 
the Oder. He even cauſed to be burnt, a Inquſine d 
the Faith, thoſe of Lutber, whoſe Diſciples to reven 
their Maſter, burnt likewiſe, publickly at laden 
thoſe of Tetzel. And this was as the Signal of thy 
War, which ever ſince was waged, without In prion, 
between the Catholicks and the Lutherans. Fart 
In fact, in the Year 1518, the famous Dr, Klia x 
very learned Man, and Profeſſor of Theology at 
fadt, on one Part, and on the other Sylveſter Pieraſhu, 
a Dominican, and Maſter of the ſacred Palace, reh 
againſt Lutber's Propoſitions, who anſwered them a fi, 
in a Manner ſmooth and civil enough. He even wits 
a pretty Jong Treatiſe containing the Proofs and Aulbo- 
rities of the Fathers, he uſed to ſuppart his Propaſ- 
tions, and ſent them to Ferow, Biſhop of Brandon, 
his Dioceſan, and to Pope Lee himſelf, with very ſubs 
miſſive Letters, proteſting that he was ready to ſuhmit 
himſelf to the Judgment of his Halineſs on that Doctrine, 
as to that of Jeſus Chrif himſelf, who ſpeaks through his 
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Cacblae, act. Lulb. the good Will and Approbatian of 
a great Number of Perſons, who imagined that he ated 
ſincerely, ſearching only the Truth; and that his Ad: 
verſaries, whoſe Impoſtures and Abuſes he had diſco- 


his Cauſe ſtill more plauſible, ſays the ſame Author, s 
that James Hoſtratin, a Dominican * Inquiſitor, witng 
againſt him, adviſed the Pepe to employ nothing els | 
but Fire and Sword againſt ſo wicked a Man, to nd the 
World of him as ſoon as poſſible. - | | 
In the mean Time, as the Accuſation formed again 
Luther, was purſued at Rome with Vigour, the Fopt 
cited him to appear within 60 Days at Rome, befott fn 
Judges, who were appointed by him. That Cite 
was made the 74b of Auguſt, 1518. even before tl 
Reception of the Letter which the Emperor Maxini'a 
wrote to the Diet of Auſbourg, and to Pope Lu, to de 
fire him to terminate that Affair as ſoon as pW 4 
aſſuring him that he would ſee his Sentence execs 
But at the Inſtances of the Duke of Saxony, and 0 
Univerſity of Wittemberg, who wrote in Luther F Fe 
the Pope conſented that the Cauſe ſhauld be examen f 
Germany, and appointed for Judge the Cardinal 2 
Thomas de Vioſon his Legate, who was then at 4 * 
Duke Frederick obliged Luther to appear before f 
great Man, whoſe Merit, {till more than bis * 
render'd reſpectable. He obey'd that Order, and oh 
receiv d a Safe-Condu&t from the Emperor, "= 5 
which, according to the Advice of his Fine, Of 
fuſed to appear, he came to Auſbourg, the 12th ot 
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ber, 1518. er ee 5 

The Cardinal received him with a great deal 0 7 5 
manity, and without entring into Diſputes, 700 lin a 
fact did not become his Quality of Judge, he 0. Na 


that the Pope commanded. he ſhauld revoke the _ 
contained in his Writings, and promiſe to mann” 


00 


| „ anfwered, that he thought himſelf 
90. a carat 20 0 that he ſhould be ſhewed 
J o ni Writings, The Legate marked him two, 
againſt the Conſtitution of Clemens VI. he de- 
on _ infinite Merits of Jeſus Chriſt be the Trea- 
| ed de Indulgence 3 and the other that to be juſti- 


8 | repent ſincerely, which is againſt the 
ou 20 reaches us, that Man can never bave an 
ps Certitude that he is in a State of Grace. Luther 

ent 1 read that Clementine, anſwered, that he was 
who "rived to defer to it, becauſe it only relates che 
pot uno St. Thomas. And, after a pretty long Con- 
| Opin" that firſt Point, without paſſing to che fe- 
nd, he f who had no Reaſon to be 
bel with his Anſwers, preſſed him always to retract 
himſelf he aſked Time to deliberate upon it till the 
un Day, as which Time he appeared with a Notary 

18 Witneſſes in the Preſence of four 

12 2 ſubmitted himſelf in all he had faid or 
be Julgment of the Rowan Church; that hav- 
ing propoſed nothing but by manner of Diſpute, to in- 
n bintel of the Truth, againſt which he could not 
imagine that he had wrote any Fhing, he could not, 
| nor would retrat himſelf, till he was ſhew'd that he 
erred, which was not impoſſible, fince being but a 
Man he was fubje& to Error; that he offers to render 
Reaſon, either in the Difpute or Writing, of all he had 


on that Subject, by the Univerſities of Baſil, Fribourg, and 
Larain, and particularly that of Paris, which is, ſaid 
he, the Mother of the Sciences, aud has aiwgys been the 


moſt fouriſbing in the Theology. 


But as after he had preſented in a long Writing 
kis Reaſons, and the Paſſages of the Scripture he had 
borrowed to ſupport them, the Legate without deterring 


nality of the eccleſiaſtical Cenſures; he cauſed his Ap- 

] to the Pape to be affixed in the Night, in publick 
| Places, and retreated with ſome Precipitation to Ht- 
| temberg, under Pretence, that he was afraid of being 
| arreſted, together with his Protector Sopitz. He wrote 
notwithſtanding. to the Legate very civil Letters, in 


15 praiſing the Clemency with which he had received him, 
of | and excuſing himſelf for having ſpoke to him in a Man- 
ed ner leſs reſpe&tful than he ſhould have done: But he 
& wrote to others, and even to the Pope himſelf in a quite 
py Cifferent Style, complaining of the ky aA Tyranny 
1 of that Cardinal, who wanted to oblige him to a Recan- 
8 gon, without ſne wing him that he had erred, and who 
1 would never accept what he had offered, viz. to ſpeak 
e de mate of thole Indulgences, provided his Adyerſaries 
| ould be commanded to he filent hkewiſe, 
10 | know that ſeyeral have blamed the Conduct of the 
on Legate, either becauſe he knew not how to manage the 
P Genius of that Doctor, who could have been reduced 


by 2 little more Complaiſgnce ; or for having been too 


avourable to his Brethren the Dominicans, who had 
- | Publiſhed the Inculgences in a Manner very little con- 
© 180 le tothe true Spirit of the Church, which had been 
nible the Occalions of thoſe dangerous Troubles. Others on 
ured, hav "nay excuſe him, and maintain that he ought to 
{ is ed ss he did, according to the expreſs Orders he 


wen do oblige Luther to retract himſelf, or to ſecure him: 
Cort be had certiply done, hag ix nor been for the fe 
Ane o the Emperor, which that crafty Monk inſift- 

Rios before he would appear before the IgE. 
9% I have no Character to judge of thoſe Differences, 
8 not yet very well decided, [11 ſay only, that I 
A "pinion, that that Affair coyld have been termi- 
* Kun ut Luther by his own Writing, and oblige 
brit. U che Proteſtation he had judiciouſly made of 
= elk to the Judgment of the Roman Church, 
bad g ae afterwards to the 8 the Reaſons he 


bf . deen an n Writing for the Defence of bis Propo- 
% (bas ache the fume Time impoling Silence to both 
3 hn WW rate = imſelf deſired it, till the Pope had. termi- 
Es WW Duke of gane eons by his Judgment. For as the 


tr, who had 1 944 yet the Pope's Authority, Lu- 


lately. proteſted that he acknowledged 
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it is only neceſſary to believe that our Sins are for- 


{aid, and was ready to fubſcribe ta what ſhould be decided 


to it, inſiſted always on his Retractation under the Pe- 


it likewiſe, had been oblig d to ſubmit himſelf to it; othet 
wiſe it is evident that he had been abandoned as 4 Lyer, 
and an Impoſtor: But becauſe. other Means were uſed, 
he became more bold and enterprizing, adding new 
Dogma's to thoſe he had firſt invented ; and waking a 
new Proteſtation, wherein, contrary to what he had ſaid 
in the firſt, he declares, that though he is ready to ſub- 
mit hiraſelf to the Judgment of the Pope well informed; 
notwithſtanding, as though Pope, he can err, as St. 
Peter erred when contradicted by St, Paul, he appealed 
to the general Council, which is above the Pope, of all 
that the Pope could do againſt him. | | 

| impoſſible. to ſtop 


Pope Leo perceiving that it was 
the great Progreſs Luther's Doctrine made in Germany, 
under the Protection of Duke Frederick of Saxony, other- 
wife than by the rigorous Means his Predecęſſors had 
uſed on ſuch Occaſions, made at laſt his Conſtitution of 
the 15th of June 1520, whereby he condemns 41 Pro- 
poſitions extracted out of Luther's Books, ſome of them 
as manifeſtly heretical, and the others as ſcandalous; - 
and ſchiſmatical, allowing him faxty Days to retract him- 
ſelf, and ſixty athers to Kad to Rome his Retractation in 
good Form, or to bring it himſelf, offering him a ſafe 


Conduct, and all other Security to that Effect; which 


Time expir'd, he declared him an Excommunicate, for- 
bidding every Body to protect him, under the Penalty of 
incurring the ſame Cenſure, and of being deprived of all 
his Employments and Dignities. 
_.. Ekins was declared Nuncio to carry that Bull into 
Germany, and particularly to the Duke of Saxony, and 
to the, Univerſity of Wittemberg, with Letters of his 
Holineſs, to exhort them to haye it publiſhed ; but this 
Bull inſtead of weakening Lyther's Intereſt, ſerved on 


the contrary to promote it more. For his Partiſans 


took Care to repreſent that Bull as an Effect of the 
Hatred and Animoſity of the Doctor Ekigs againſt him. 


Therefore the Bull remained at firſt as in Suſpence in 


Sexany, and the Elector, who protected always Lulber, 
though he diſſembled yet, acted in ſuch a Manner, that 
it was left for ſome Time, without either receiving or 


rejecting it. And in the ſame Time Luther, with | 


whom the Duke and che Univerſity acted in concert, 
appealed anew, f. e., the 17th of Noveirber, 1520. from 

3 to the Council, wrote againſt the Bull, and 
maintained all the new Dogma's condemned in it; and 
he does it in treating always of Antichriſt the Author of 
the Sth whom he Jpads with a Multitude of very atro- 
ciqus Injuries. And as he ſaw himſelf very ſure of the 
Favour of the People, of the Court, of Men of Letters, 

and of the pretended Wits, who all declared for him 
wath great Praiſes, he executed a very bold Enterprize 
to engage them all with him to declare an eternal War 
With the Pope, and to ſeparate themſelves for ever from 
the Roman Church: For having learned that his Books 
had been burnt at Rame, and in ſome Cities of Flanders 
and Germany, he cauſed, in his Turn, the Decrete of 


 Gratian, the Decretals of the Popes, the Clementines, 


the Extravagants, and above all. the Bull fulminated 
againſt him, to be burnt publickly, and in a ſolemn 
Manner, without the Walls of Wittemberg. e 

__ Charles V. had ſucceeded Maximilian, in the Empire; 
Luther, who expected through the Favour of the Elector 
of Saxony, to on Charles was entirely indebted for his 
Election, to gain him on his Side, wrote him a Letter 
full of Flattery and Submiſſion, to aſk his Protection, 
as St. Abangſfius did to the Emperor Conftanting in a 
Perſecution ſemblable to that he ſuffered, ſaid he, for 
the Truth of the Goſpel; and did ſpread ſeveral Libels, 
Where, after he had treated the Pope in the moſt ſcurri- 
lous Manager, fays Cochlæa, he wills that they ſhould all 
ſuhmix themſelves to the Emperor for the Reformation 
of the Church, whereof he is Protector. But Lu/her's 
Hopes were fruſtrated ; for Charles who was come to 
Aix la Chapelle to be crowned, e to the antient 
Cuſtom, commanded, at the Inſtances of the Pope's Nun- 
cio John Alexander, that Luther's Books ſhould be burnt, in 


his Dominions of the Low Countries; but he referred to 


the Dyet of the Empire, the granting the ſecond Re- 
queſt of the Nuncio, Which was to make an Imperial 
Edict to extirpate from the Empire Luther and his 
Doctrine; for the Lutbheran Party had render'd them. 
ſelves ſo formidable in Germany, that ſeveral of the Em- 

N ; peror's 


peror*s Council was of Opinion, that it would not be pru- 
dent to expoſe, at firſt, the Authority of the Prince, in 
obliging him to make an Edict, which in all _— 
ance, would not be obey'd. Not only the Duke of 
Saxony had declared openly for Luther, but likewiſe Lewis 
Count and Elector Palatine, who drew after him ſeveral 
other Princes of his Houſe. The Perſons of Quality, al- 
lured by the Hope of ſharing between them the Spoils 
of the rich Monaſteries and Benefices which Luther pre- 
tended to abandon to them, embraced with all their 
Heart a Reformation which was ſo favourable to them, 
and threatened already to defend it by Arms. They 
had at their Head ric de Hutten, a brave, and enter- 
priſing Man, agreeable, of a bright Genius, writing po- 
litely in Proſe and Verſe, in his natural Tongue, and in 
Latin. The People who heard nothing mentioned, but 
the Tyranny of the Roman Antichriſt, look*d upon Lu- 
zber as a great Prophet, whom God had ſent to deliver 
the Church from the Yoke of human Laws and Tradi- 
titions, wherewith the Chriſtians, whom Chriſt had ſet 
at Liberty, had been miſerably oppreſſed. The Eccle- 
ſiaſticks, who were moſt of them very great Debauchees, 
and the Monks, who were tired of their Profeſſion, 
heard with Pleaſure ſpeak of that Liberty, which flat- 
ter'd agreeably their Paſſions. _ | 5 
This was the Condition of Lutber's Party while the 
Dyet was aſſembled at Worms; which was the Cauſe 
that ſome of the Emperor's Miniſters were of Opinion, 
that it was not proper he ſhould make yet an Edict a- 
gainſt Luther, as ſollicited to it by the Pope's Nuncio. 
But that young Prince, who had a my juſt Diſcernment, 
diſcovered, eaſily, that the greateſt Obſtacle to that Af. 
fair, was the common Opinion, that all that was done 
at Rome againſt Luther, who had been lately excommu- 

nicated for the ſecond Time by a Bull of the 3d of Ja- 
nuary 1520, was only for the Intereſt of the Pope, and 
of. the Court of Rome, whereof that Doctor wanted that 
the Abuſes ſhould be corrected, and the Power mode- 


rated, to ſtop thoſe odious Exactions, which had been 


made already, more than once, in Germany. There- 
fore the Emperor gave the Pope's Nuncio to under- 
ſtand, that it was proper he ſhould ſhew clearly in the 
Dyet, that Luther attacked not only the Pope and the 
Court of Rome, but likewiſe the principal Points of the 
Chriſtian Religion, which he was undertaking to deſtroy 
by his Errors, and which the Pope had condemned. 
Palavicini ſays, Act. Wormatienſ. Arch. Vatican. that 
the Nuncio Alexander followed punctually this Advice 
of the Emperor, in the Audience his Imperial Majeſty 
procured him of the Dyet, where he gave to under- 
ſtand, in an Harangue which laſted three Hours, to that 
illuſtrious Aſſembly of the Princes and Deputies of the 
Empire, producing at the ſame Time Lutber's Books, 
that 7 was neceſſary to aboliſh the Seft of that Heretick 
(as he ſtyled him) fince it was equally pernicious to the 
| Church and State: That he wanted to deſtroy the ſpiritual 


Authority of the Chief of the Church, and even that of 


| the General Council; without which, there being uo longer 
4 Fudge to know the true Senſe of the Scripture in the Con- 
troverſies, there would be as many Religions as Heads : 
That he denied the human Liberty, and wanted that Good 


and Evil ſhould be the Effect of an unſurmountable Ne- 


ceſſity, which opened a large Gate to Libertiniſm, and au- 
ihoriſed all Sorts of Crimes, through a very reaſonable 
Excuſe, that one could not act otherwiſe : That he annihi- 
tated the entire Value of the Sacraments of the new Law, 
Vince he refuſed to allow that they produce Grace: That 
he gave to every Body, without Diſtinction, the Power to 
abſolve: That he freed all Chriſtians from all human 
Laws, under Pretence of a Chriſtian Liberty very ill un- 
derſtood: That be denied that the Vows made to God were 
obligatory : That, laſtly, he threw all the World into a 
frightful Confuſion of all Things, without Laws, Hierarchy, 
Subordination, without Obedience neither to the Church, 
nor to Princes, nor even to God himſelf ;, fince, according 


to that Heretick, he commands us Things which it is im- 


Palſible for us to execute, — He added, that after all that 
had been done for four Years paſt, by all Sorts of Expe- 
_ dients to deliver the Church and the Empire from ſo great 
en Evil, there was no other Remedy left but an Imperial 
Edict, which being reſpected and received, with a perfect 
Submiſſion, by all the Orders of the Empire, would make 
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heard, leſt it ſhould be ſaid that he had c 


to them: But for the ſecond, he faid, that as it was 2 


| be aſked him, he ſhould have been ready to anſwer im. 


"depart from Worms; and gave him other 21 Pays * 


- 


o deteſtable an Here & TEE 
rg Ds and the Attboy ther eof, be . 
That Harangue, though very lo | 5 
great deal of Kerention "and e With z 
advantageous to the Catholick Party; for afte vi oy 
had deliberated upon that Subject, they al r the Pyet 
Luther's Doctrine, called there Hereſy, ih rs that 
liſhed, ſince it tended to the entire Ruin of h o_ 
ſtian Religion. But the Duke of Saxony, oof, e Chu. 
with the reſt on the Right, ſtopt them on the 5 agreed 
ſaid, that ſince it was Queſtion, to proſcribe inn, and 
that Doctrine, but likewiſe the Doctor Luther. cgi 
ed as the Author thereof, it was neceſſary decent 
could proceed further, to hear him in that ſame An. 
bly, to know of him if it was true that he maine...» 
thoſe Propoſitions which were ſaid to be in his Book. 

The Emperor, who would not difoblige the Duk 


Saxony, told the Pope's Nuncio, 


that Luther foul k 


Man unheard, but that it would be only ray arg « 


him if he would retract the Errors contained in his 8 k 
On which he wrote to Luther the 6th of My 
and commanded him to come to Vorms within tweny * 
Days, and ſent to bring him a Herald at Arms Arg 
ſafe Conduct for his Coming and Return, not onl fro 
him, but likewiſe from the whole Dyet, on Condiin 
notwithſtanding that he ſhould not preach on the "ry 
He departed then from Wittemberg, in a magnifien 
Coach, attended by a hundred Gentlemen on Horſeback, 
who would accompany him to do him Honour, and to hey 
at the ſame Time, that they were ready to defend hi 
Vi & Armis, He entered Worms the 16th of April 151 
with only eight of his Horſemen, and the Day folly. 
ing was conducted, about four in the Afternoon, int 
the Hall of the Aſſembly, by Count Pappenbein, My. 
ſhal of the Empire, who did forbid him to ſpeak other. 
wiſe than to anſwer preciſely to what ſhould be aſkel 
him, by the Emperor's Order. 
Therefore the Official of Treves having told him, that 
the Emperor wanted to know two Things of him; the 
firſt, If he acknowledged all the Books which bote his 
Name? of which the Titles were read to him; and 
the ſecond, If he would retract what had been con- 
demned in them? — He anſwered to the firſt, that he 
acknowledged them for his, if nothing had been added 


Queſtion of the moſt important Thing in the World, 
viz. of the Faith, and of the Word of God, he deſired 
Time to think of it, leſt that by a too precipitate An. 
ſwer, he ſhould fay too little or too much, which had 
not been to confeſs Chriſt before Men, as he wanted to 
do. The Official, after it had been deliberated on that 
Anſwer, told him, that though as he knew what vas to 
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mediately, he particularly who was ſo famous a Dre 
tor, his Imperial Majeſty was notwithſtanding pleaſed v 
give him Time till the next Day. 
Therefore he had, that Day, another Audience of the 
Dyet, about Six in the Evening; and after he had pe 
ſiſted in his Anſwer to the firſt Chief, he anſwered w 
the ſecond, that he was determined never to It 
„5 N 1 
The Emperor, ſoon after the ſecond Audience 3 - 
ther, had cauſed to be read in the Aſſembly 0 
Princes, a Writing whereby he was reſolved to ©? 
all his Forces, and even his own Life, to min © 
Catholick Religion he had received from the gon 
and the Kings his Predeceſſors, and which a 1 
Apoſtate Monk had undertook to deſtroy: . 4 
he perceived that it was impoſſible to gain any 2" © 
Luther's Mind, he commanded him the 26th 0 me 
tire himſelf into a Place of Safety, with the Hera 
had brought him, and the 3 Scene de 
| | the Dyet. 
been given him to come we ED e 1 
publiſhed in the great Church, in Preſence of 


a the 
Princes, his imperial Edict, which puts Luther 4 te 


and to retain an 
executed as the Emperor expected. For 


l 


| that it would be publiſhed, 
Sarom, who kn _ . the Emperor, nor abandon 
was not nt ©. rt with him, had ſent back 
ho acting in conce . 
Luther, 13 from Fribourg, was arreſted in a Foreſt by Per- 
the Herald d. who conducted him to the Caſtle of Weſt- 
ſons malk ood on a Mountain near Alſtadt, where he was 
berg, ſicus than nine Months, and ſplendidly treated, 
confined M we known where he was. It is even laid, 
_ D uke of Saxony, who had only commanded in 
that 
general f it; that he could ſwear to the 
2 w_ 8 not where Luther was; notwith- 
; 238 his Partiſans gave out every where, that 
1 aſſaſſinated by the Papiſts, which cauſed a 
a Sedition at Worms, and put the Pope's Nuncio, 
13 hared by the Lutherans, in a very great Danger 
| of his Life. 5 21 N 
| e, which he called his Iſland of Pathmos, 
N _ Treatiſe againſt Auricular Confeſſion ; 
Lut <4 to Dr. Laomus, in which he maintains all what 
| his Ars of Lovain had condemned in his Writings, 
2 eſpecially that Propoſition, that God commands 
| = "which it is impoſſible for Men to execute; and 
18 * Grace operates within us, the Good which God 
4 as that the Will contributes nothing towards it 
but Erl and Sin, which it always does in- all Sorts of 
| Works, onne opus bonum eff peccatum, Lutb. Tom. 2. 
de alſo compoſed there his Treatiſe againſt private 
| Maſſes, where he maintains that the Maſs cannot be a 
Sacrifice, that it is of no Service to the Dead; that there 
's no Purgatory, nor Tranſubſtantiation, the Body and 
| Blood of Jeſus Chrif# being in the Sacrament under the 
Gubſtance of the Bread and Wine; that both Kinds of 
that Sacrament muſt be adminiſtered to the Laicks; that 
there is no Difference between. Clerks and Laicks; and 
every one in the Church has the fame Power to conſe- 
| crate, adminiſter the Sacraments, and to teach ; though 
to obſerve ſome Order and Bienſeance, the Exerciſe of 
that Power is attributed to the Elders, called Prieſts and 


M . 


at | Biſhops, both Names ' ſignifying the fame Thing; that 
he | nothing obliges us in Conſcience, but what is pre- 
Ns | ſcribed and commanded in the Goſpel, the Precepts and 
nd Advices whereof oblige equally. all Chriſtians ; that there 
on | are no other Vows obligatory, but thoſe of Baptiſm, 
i To prove which, he compoſed likewiſe in his Solitude; 
ded | his Treatiſe againſt the monaſtick Vows, and againſt 
S. | the Celibacy of the Eccleſiaſticks, which he pretends 
rl w be void, as directly contrary to the Liberty of God's 
rol Children; which having open'd a Gate to the Liberti- 
At | nage of thoſe who thirſted after their loſt Liberty, the 
had | Monaſteries of Men and Women were ſoon ſeen de- 
] to | ferted, and a vaſt Number of Monks and Prieſts married 
cha in ſeveral Places of Germany. SEE Tick | 
as (0 But what vexed Luther, amidſt his Conqueſts, was, to 
rt | hear that the Sorbonne, to whoſe Judgment he had ſub- 
Dor WIN mitted himſelf, had the 1575 of April, 1521, condemned 
ſed his Docttine in more than a hundred Propoſitions, ex- 
10 | tracted from his Books as execrable, heretical, impious, 
c and blaſphematory. He learned, likewiſe, that Henry VIII. 
455 King of England had ſent to Pope Leo, a Book himſelf 
— bad wrote in Defence of the ſeven Sacraments, againſt 


| that of Luther, Of the Captivity 


e Pope to 


of Babylon; which en- 
give his Britannick Majeſty, by an 


Fairy, which he retained, even after his Divorce from 
tac Reman Church, which he called then his Good Mother, 


ger lamen, ſays he, ne ingratitudine maculer, matrem 


en Chrifi ponſam; utinam tantd cum facultate, quantd 
* voluntate defendere. Which Title is ſtill retained by 
us guſt Succeſſors. ; EY 


n J _ be pretty difficult to expreſs the Impreſſion 


"nba es made on Luther's Mind; he had always 
3 as well by Word of Mouth, as by his Wri- 
* . before the Legate Cajetan, and at the 
che ilpute of Leipſe (between him, his Diſciple 
3 2 the famous Ekius, who remained victo- 
ed) wa orced the Maſter and his Diſciple to quit the 
ofthe t he conſidered the Doctors of Paris as Maſters 
on a Gala Theology ; but his Paſſion making him paſs all 
thoſe wh en to an Extremity of Rage and Fury, againſt 

om he had fo much praiſed before, he treated 


1 in che Anſwer he made to their Cenſure, and in 
; 30 | Vor. II. ho | tos 
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that he ſhould be put in a Place of Safety, 


expreſs Bull, the glorious Title of DzrznDzR or PHE 


his other Writings, ever ſince that Time, and in all other- 
Occaſions, not only as the firſt Corrupters of that divine 
Science, but likewiſe as the moſt ignorant, the moſt" 
ſtupid of all Men, without Wit, Light, Diſcernment, 
with an Infinity of other mean and low Invectives, be- 
neath a Man who has the leaſt Sentiment of Honour 
and Probity, and even againſt common Senſe. He even 
would that his Diſciple Melan#hon, a very diſert and 
eloquent Grammarian, ſhould write againſt them, but in 
a Stile, which, the Politeneſs and Purity excepted, is much 
more of the Maſter, than of the Diſciple. 

As for the King of England, he treated him in a ſtill 
more inſolent Manner than he had done the Sorbonne, of 
which this is a Specimen ; U neſcias an ipſa mania fic in- 


ſatire poſſit, aut ipſa ſtoliditas fatua fit, quam eft caput hoc 


Henrici noftri, — Damnabilis putredo iſta & vermis, Jus 
mihi erit Majeſtatem Anglicam, luto ſuo & ſtercore conſper- 
gere, &c. Luth. cont. Reg. Angliæ. tom. 2. IS. 
While Luther was ſhut up in that Caſtle, the Duke of 
Saxony would not ſuffer him to come out, to appear in 
publick, for fear of offending the Emperor; his Diſciple 
Carloftad thinking that he had as much Right as his 
Maſter to make himſelf Chief of a Party, went, accom- 
anied with a great Number of young Men as bold as 
e, into the fine Church of All Saints, where they broke 
the Crucifixes, all the Images, pulled down the Altars, 
and committed ſeveral other Outrages. At this News, 
Luther, who could not ſuffer that his Diſciple ſhould un- 
dertake to become Maſter, came out of his Solitude, not- 
withſtanding the Prohibition of the Elector, to whom he 
wrote to excuſe himſelf, that he was more obliged to obey 
God, than the greateſt Princes upon Earth. Afterwards 
he ran quickly to Wittemberg, where being followed by 
the People by whom he was adored, he aſcended the 


Pulpit and inveighed bitterly againſt Carloſtad, who hav- 


ing neither the Wit, nor the Eloquence of his Maſter, 
in whoſe Preſence he uſed to tremble, did not dare to ſay 
a Word in his own Defence.  - on 
lt is true, that Luther had wrote already againſt the 
Maſs ; but as he knew very well that the Duke of Saxony 
was not willing that any Thing ſhould be changed yet, 
as to the Exterior, and that himſelf wanted a Maſs in his 
Manner, very different from that of the Catholicks; he 
ſaid, that there were certain Things, which though good 
in themſelves, were not, notwithſtanding, to be done 
but with Order, to ſcandalize no Body. On which he 
publickly reprimanded Carloſtad, for having undertook to 
do it of his own private Authority; and as to what rela- 
ted to Images, he called him Heretick and Iconoclaſt, 
ſaying, that the Images, except that of the Divinity, are 
allowed, and that it is good to have them, eſpecially 
that of Jeſus Chrit, A 5 
The poor Carloftad was forced to ſuffer this publick 
Reprimand, in Spite of himſelf. But what provoked 


much more Luther, and obliged him to break entirely 


off with Carloſtad, was, that to make a new Party againſt 
his Maſter, he denied the Reality of the Body and Blood 
of Jeſus Chrif in the Euchariſt; which Luther could 
never ſuffer in the Sacramentarians, as the Lutherans can- 
not ſuffer it to this Day in the Calviniſts, whatever Ef- 
fort theſe laſt have made to unite themſelves with them. 
He even confeſſes, Sculſembur. de Cen. Dom. that to 


ſpite ſtill more the Pope, he had been glad he could deny 


in Conſcience the real Preſence, but that the Scripture 


Vas ſo clear, and fo formal on that Point, that he could 


by no Means oppoſe that Truth, without wanting to 
blind himſelf by à viſible Malice. Therefore he pared 


| Carloſtad ſo ſmartly, that that revolted Diſciple was 


forced to quit ittemberg, and retired to Orlamonde, a a 
City on the Sale, where he made a great Number of 
Proſelytes; and from thence to Zurich (having been ba- 
niſhed from Saxony by the Duke, and at the Sollicita- 
tation of Luther) where he aſſociated himſelf with 
Zuingle, who from a Lutheran was become a Sacra- 
mentarian. © | . i 
About this Time, i. e. in 1522. Luther publiſhed 
his Book againſt the eccleſiaſtical Order; Adverſus falſo 
nominatum ſtatum Ecclefiaſticorum, Luth. tom. 2. and eſpe- 
cially againſt the Biſhops, whom he wanted to extermi- 
nate. He even oppoſed to the Bull in Cænd Domini, 
where the Pope had excommunicated him by Name, 
another Bull of hig own making, entitled The Bulf 
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and Reformation of Doctor Lanher,- in which he ſays, 
that all thoſe who ſhall employ their Forces and For- 
tunes to raviſn the Biſhopricks, and aboliſh the Govern- 
ment of Biſhops, are God's Children; and on the con- 
trary, thoſe who defend them or obey them are the Mi- 
niſters of Satan. | : 
When Luther was reproached at the Beginning of his 
Reformation, that his new Doctrine had cauſed nothing 
but Trouble and Confuſion, he uſed to ſay, abuſing 


the Words of Jeſus Chriſt, Think not that I am come to 


ſend Peace: I am come not to ſend Peace, but a Sword, 
Matt. x. 34. This he verified in a Senſe quite different 
from that he underſtood, in a Manner which proved 
very fatal to all Germany, by the War of the revolted 
Peaſants, which began in the Year 1525, on the follow- 
ing Occaſion, —When Luther coming out of his Soli 
tude, did run to Wittemberg to ſtop the Inſolence of 
Carloſtad, he found that he had been engaged in his 
Enterprize, ſays Sleidan, J. 4. & g. by Nicolas Stark 
and Thomas Muncer, the two firft Chiefs of the Antouſiaſts 
or Anabaptiſts : For theſe two new Reformers had un- 
dertook to deſert Luther, and make a new Sect, under 
Pretence that his Doctrine was too looſe, ſaying, that 
one ought nat to guide himſelf but by the Revelations 


he received in Meditation; that there were neither Laws, 


nor acclefiaſtical or political Ordinances, which could 
oblige Men, who being all equally God's Children, and 
ſet ar Liberty by Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould be all equal, with- 


out any Body could pretend lawfully to command others. 


Luther, who ſaw the dangerous Conſequences which 
ſo dangerous a Doctrine might have, and could not ſuf- 
fer beſides, that any Body but him ſhould pretend to 
make himſelf Chief of a Party, expelled thoſe Fanaticks 
from Wittemberg, who did ſpread all over Germany; 
where they repeated ſo often, eſpecially to the Peaſants, 
the Doctrine of Luther on Man's natural Freedom, and 


that God had permitted them to have Recourſe to open 


Force to deliver themſelves from the Oppreſſion of their 
Maſters, or rather Tyrants either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, 
who loaded them with unſupportable Burthens, and 
that God had decreed that all ſhould be in common 
among his Children, as in the primitive Church; that 
there was at laft a general Revolt of thoſe Peaſants, who 
proclaimed every where a pretended evangelical Liberty, 
This Diſorder began in Suabia, where they appeared in 
Arms as well as in Wittemberg, Franconia, along the 
| Rhine, and in Alſace, plundering, murdering, burning 
the Caſtles and Houſes of Perſons. of Quality, whom 


they maſſacred without Pity, and without any Regard 


to their Quality, or to the Law of War. They were 
even ſo barbarous, that having took in Winſperg, Louis 
Count of Helfeſtein, they maſſacred all the Nobility they 
found with him in the Place to defend it, and made 
him himſelf run through the Pikes, though the Princeſs 
his Wife, natural Daughter of the late Emperor Maximi- 
lian, having thrown herſelf at their Feet, with the young 
Prince her Son ſhe held in her Arms, implored their 
Merey, and asked them with Tears mixed with the in- 
nocent Cries of that Infant, the Liſe of her Husband. 
Tutber, in this Year of Trouble and Confuſion, to 
which he had given Occaſion by his new Doctrine, cele- 
brated his Marriage. Two Years before, a Lutheran of 
Torgau had carried off, on Good Friday, nine Nuns at 
once, whom he conducted to Wittemberg, to be there 
in Safety under Lutber's Protection. This cauſed a very 
great Scandal, and every body was very much irritated 
againſt this impious Raviſher, called Leonard Koppen; 
but Luther undertook his Defence, which he publiſhed 
in the vulgar Tongue, where, after he has praiſed him 
for having done an Action very agreeable to God, he 
ſays, that he will take Part in his Glory, and that him- 
| ſelf adviſed him to it; and adds, That it is a Rape like 
#hat Chrift made the Day of his Paſſion, whey be delivered 
the captive Souls from the Tyranny of Satan. Felicem 


raptorem, ſicut & Chriſtus raptor erat in mundo, quando 


per mortem ſuam, & quidem opportuniſſimo tempore in 
paſeha, quo Chriſtus ſuorum quoque capti vam duxit captiyi- 
tatem, Luth. ap. Cochlæ. wi | 
Among theſe nine libertine Nuns,” all Perſons of Qua- 
Jity, there was one called Catherine de Bore, whom Lu- 
ther, who was yet in his Frock, found very handſome, 
and of whom he became paſſionately in Love. Not- 
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Reformation had cauſed already, 


of the ſame Year, where he was to aſſiſt in Perſon 


to propoſe freely in Writing all that they would {ay to 


Treaty of Bolegnza, the Pope, the Emperor, and King 


embraced, deliberated on what they were to do for their 


diſſuade him from that criminal Enterprize, ſafing, 
that it was not by open Force that the Cauſe of Ne 


took the Reſolution to truſt to the Emperor, and $00 


their Profeſſion of Faith into ſeventeen Articles, whid 


Preſence of a Man, whom he had proſcribed by fr 


withſtanding, though he had wro 3 
State of N favour 1 . again the 
teached publickly that thoſe who thought — chat be 
the Gift of Continence, which. he confeſſed Glad ne 
bad not himſelf, not only could, but ought "Cerely de 
though they had made Vow of Chaſtity ; and . 
on that Subject certain Sentiments, which he be had 
in a Manner, which the Reſpect I owe to * | 
hinders me from expreſſing, but which can 2 Reader 
his Sermon on Marriage, in the fifth Tan n 
Works: He notwithſtanding dared, not to unde, u 
marry her, becauſe the EleQor Frederick oh 9 
thoſe ſcandalous Changes, had never ſuffered h, 1 
that Prince had clos'd his Eyes, finding himſelf z. f 
Liberty to do what he pleaſed, no Conſideration - In 
hinder him from gratifying his Paſſion, theref "nee 
married publickly his Nun, and celebrated his "ws 
with all Sorts of Rejoycings, at the ſame Time Fans 
=: in you 14 the Loſs of their Elector. = it 
germany for the Diſorders cauſed by the W. 

Peaſants. | 5 81 TY of the 

The Emperor Charles V. who through 

his ſincere-Zeal for the Religion of erp 
and but too ſenſible of the great Ravagez Lader 
A , ee nag and was ſo likely to 
cauſe in the Empire, in hopes of procuring a Reconc, 
lation between the Catholicks and the Lutherans or to 
give a Check to the vaſt Progreſſes the new Sec made 
daily, convoked by his Letters Patent dated the 21& of 


Januury 1530, a Dyet at Auſbourg, for the 8th of 14 
promiſing all Parties, that they ſhould have the Liber 


maintain their Cauſe, and gave them all fafe Conduct or 
Mean while the Elector of Saxony, and: the other w. 
teſtant Princes, who had been informed, that by the 


Ferdinand his Brother, had entered into Engagemens 
very diſadvantageous to the new Religion they had 


Defence; and conſulted. among themſelves, to know if 
it was not more proper to prevent the Evil of which 
they were threatned, and to go with the Forces they had, 
to meet the Emperor, who was advancing towards Tir, 
to diſpute witk him the Paſſage of the At. A true Hi 
ſtorian mult render Juſtice to Merit wherever he finds it, 
without any Regard to the Quality of the Perſons, I 
ſay then, without the leaſt Fear, that the Poſterity who 
is to read this conciſe Relation, will ſuſpect me of being 
either Lutberan or Calviniſt, that Luther a&ed on thi 
Occaſion, as the moſt honeſt Man, and the belt Chr 
ſtian could have done : For he wrote to the Duke to 


was to be ſupported, but by good Reaſon, a Cie 
Patience, and above all by a great Confidence in Cl. 
The Duke of Saxony, who liſtened to Luther as t0 @ 
Oracle; and at his Example the Princes his Aſſocats 


the Dyet ; but before that the Duke aſſembled hs pit 
cipal Doctors with Luther, who digeſted by his On 
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ſerved as Matter to the famous Confeſſion of Abou 
This done he departed for Auſbourg, accompa u 
Lutber; but for Fear of irritating the Emperor, by 


Edict of Worms, he left him, ſays Sleidan, J. 5. c. I. att 
Bourg, one of his principal Fortreſſes on the or 
Franconia, and of the County of Henneberg, we 
Promiſe that nothing ſhould be done in the Dyet d 
conſulting him. Afterwards, thinking that the Empe 
would arrive ſooner than he did, he went firlt to . 
his Entry at Auſbourg the 2d of May 15 30 2 F 
with Prince Jobn Frederick his Son, Francis —— 
Lunebourg, Wolfang Prince of Anbalt, of the | 
bert of Mansfel}, of all the Nobility of . m 
160 Horſemen very well armed, and clone ** 
Caſſocks of Scarlet, embroider'd with Gold. 1 oh 
Princes eccleſiaſtick and ſecular, made —_— | 
publick Entry during the reſt of the oo” "Fob 
May, and the Beginning % June, each wit " ps 


: 


* 


„ 44... nie Ouality, and to his Rank in the Em · 
int ee they were waiting for the Em: 
pre. "who had ſtopped in Br vis: Riki eee hed 
1 o digeſt as he did, wich a great deal of Dexterity, 
5. Contellen of Faith, which was to be preſented to 
wee z, and Florimond de Raimond ſay, 
* Philip Metlanfhon rendered ſo famous among 
tht „ tante, was born. in a ſmall Borough of the 
Palatinate near the Rhine. He had received from 
we in a very low Birth, ſo great a Genius, and ſo 
2 the Sciences, that being yet but 21 Years of 
| prope he had acquired the Reputation of one of the 
Ae learned Men of Germamy; therefore the Duke Fre- 
wok Elector of Saxony, placed him in the Year 1518, 
un aiverfity of Wittemberg, where he contracted fo 
u Intimacy. with Luther, that he became ſoon 
; on Confident he had, However, one may ſay, 
| UF * was ſeen fo ſurprizing a Friendſhip between 
dhe Pact fo different in their Inclinations and Lu- 
| _ and who were afterwards. to hate fo implacably 
* g another : For Luther, as every body knows, was 
I bald, 'entetprizing,: imperious, proud, haughty, and 
A nate, uſing, neither Cireumſpection nor Decency, 
| cher in his Writing or his Words, when he was once 
Fo a Paſſion, deciſive, firm, intrepid, and obſtinate in 
his Sentanents, otherwiſe merry, agreeable, and of good 
Humour with his Friends. Philip on the contrary was 


q 
g meek, humble, moderate, complaiſant, modeſt, very 
ſerious, loving Peace, and always ready for a Re-union 
; | if he had been Maſter ; otherwiſe puſillanimous, with- 
7 out Firmneß, or Reſolution, doubting of every Thing; 
) | and ſo wavering in the Points of bis Belef, of which 
r he has wrote in different Manners, that the Zuingliant, 
1 (alvinits, and even the Arians, have pretended to have 
+ | | him on their Side: But this did not happen till after 
r Iather's Death, for whom. he had all the Submiſſion, all 
g the Deference, and all the Veneration a Diſciple can 
18 have for his Maſter, © Luther, on his Side, had for him 
al ſo much Tenderneſs, that he would receive no Advice 
er bu from lim, and no body elſe would undertake to ap- 
it | peaſe him when he was in a Paſſion .. 2 
ch | Such was Philip Melanftbon, who was ordered to di- 
ad, | gcſt the Confeſſion of Auſbourg ; which he did in twenty 
rol, one Articles, ſome of which, as thoſe concerning the 
Hr | divine Efſence, the Trinity of the Perſons, and the In- 
If | camation of the Word, the Catholicks confeſs to be or- 
yl thodox, To theſe twenty-cne Articles he added ſeven 
wo others, to reform, ſaid he, the Abuſes of the Roman 
lng Church, and which he entituled, Of the Communion under 
thy | both Kings ; of the Marriage of Prieſts; of the Maſs , 
dur of the monaftical Vows ; and of the ecclęſiaſtical Power. 
e (0 This Profeſſon of the Proteſtants, thus reduced into 
ng, tyenty-eight Articles by Melancthon, was immediately 
18100 camed to Luther by an Expreſs, the Duke of Saxony 
nit ſent him, to know of him if there was nothing to be 
\ Gol. changed in it? Lutber affured the Duke, in his Anfwer, 
10 8 HT that 7! Pleaſed him much, and that he could change no- 
* ing in it; and that if even be could, it would not be 
Lion Proper to do it, becauſe it would be impaſſible for him to 
s pry we ſe nuch Circumfpettion, and to expreſs himſelf in Terms 
Our þ jneath, and fo delicate. „ 
By this Time the Emperor was arrived from Freut to 
 Inprack, with King Ferdinand his Brother, the Queens 
of Hungary and Behemia, the Cardinal Campege the 


Pope's Legate, 


Calinara, Fre 


derick Count Palatin, the Marquis John 
: ert of Brandebourg, the Ambaſſadors of the Kings of 
Sin e, England, and Portugal, and ſeveral Grandees of 
* an. After he had ſtaid fifteen Days at Inſpruck, he 
N the 6th of June, paſſing through Munich, and 
bay 15th at Auſbourg, where towards the Even- 
2 a 2 his Entry with the greateſt Magnificence, 
Tong ad ever been ſeen yet in the Empire. The Em- 
7 woof, metry handſome Prince, at the Age of 

„ ca under a Canopy carried by the Sena- 
ns of Auſbourg, dreſſed in hes Spaniſh Faſhion, to do 


—— E his Nation, which was then at the greateſt 
th lee ee it had ever been; he was all ſhining 


| mounted on a beautiful Poliſh Horſe, en- 
Vironed No all the young Princes, . Electors, 
Counts, and Marquiſes of the Empire; having 


the Cardinals of Salizbourg, Trent, and 


TUT EE NAN TIA 


immediately before him &.c Electur of (Sakony preteded 
by ſeventeen Princes, and carrying the imperial Sword 
naked, between Joachim Elector of BrandebourF, und 
the Baron Valentin q Erbach, repreſenting the Count 
Louis Elector Palatin his Maſter, followed by that HO 
repreſented the Elector of Treves. On the Right walk'd 
the Elector of Mayence, with 200 Guards of the Em- 
peror cloathed in Caſſocks of his Livery of yellow and 
black Velvet; on the Left of the Archbiſhop: and Elec: 
tor of Cologn, at the Head of 100 other Guards armed 
cap-a-pie, Immediately after the Canopy. was ſeen 
King Ferdinand and the Pope's Legate, between 300 
Guards of that Prince, with their Caſſocks of red and 
white Velvet; after them three other Cardinals on their 
Mules, the Ambaſſadors of Kings, the Grand Maſter of 
the Teutonick Order, a long Retiaue of Archbiſhops 
and Biſhops, and of German, Italian, and Spaniſs Lords, 
and laſtly, the Militia of Auſbourg, to the Number of 3 
5 Men, richly cloathed, and with 12 Pieces of 
n 5 


| The Pomp ended by the Te Dewi ſung in the great 


Church: Charles having diſmiſſed the Princes, retained 
the Proteſtants. to tell them, that he pretended: that the 
next Day, which was that of Corpus Criſt they. ſhould 
aſſiſt at the Proceſſion of the Sacrament with the others; 
according to Cuſtom, which they refuſed, pretending 
that they could not do it in Conſcience,,  _ 

On Monday the goth of June, 1530, Charles wanting 
to open the Dyet, by the Maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, 
which was folemnly ſung in the Cathedral Church, he 
had told the Elector of Saxony, that he expected he ſhould 
diſcharge on that Qccafion his Office of Grand Marſhal 
of the Empire, who is to carry the Sword before the 
Emperor in all publick Ceremonies. His Doctors hav- 
ing been conſulted on that Subject anſwered, he might 
do it without ſcruple, by the Example of Naaman, whom 
the Prophet Eliſha permitted to ſerve the King of Syria 
his Maſter, who uſed to lean on him in the Temple 
where. he adored an Idol. Therefore the EleQor obey'd 
and went to Church, accompanied with the other Pro- 
teſtant Princes, who all affiſted at Maſs, and at the 
Latin Harangue of the Pope's Nuncio, who exhorted 
them all with a great deal of Zeal to a Re-union with 
clic bock. 37 5t 5 | 


Afrcr Maſs the Emperor, followed by King Reydinand, 


the Electors, Princes, and Deputies of the Towns, went 


to hold the firſt Seflion of the Dyer, in the great Hall 
of the Senate of Auſbourg, where after the Count Palatin 
Frederick had read to the Aſſembly a pretty long Writing, 
containing the Motives which had obliged. the Emperor 
to convoke that Dyet, and the Things which were to 
be treated in it, it was determined, that they ſhould be- 
gin by the Point of Religion, as the moſt important for 
the Peace and Tranquility of Germany : Therefore on 
St. John's Day, which was that of the ſecond Seffion, 
after the Aﬀembly\ had heard the Latin Harangue of 
the Pope's Nuncio, and that of the Deputies of Auftrig, 
who aſked an immediate Succour againſt the Turks; the 
Elector of Saxozy, accompanied by the Marquis George 


of Brandebourg, the Dukes Francis and Ernef of Lune- 


bourg and Rrunfwick, Philip Landgrave of Heſſe, and 
Wolphang Prince of Aubali, went to place himſelf over- 
againſt the Throne of the Emperor, where the Doctor 
George Pontanus his Chancellor made a Diſcourſe plauſi- 
ble enough, whereby thoſe Princes humbly intreated the 
Emperor to permit that their Confeſſion of Faith ſhould 
be read publickly before all the Orders of the Empire. 
At firſt the Emperor wanted that they ſhould only deli- 
ver it into his Hands, to have it examined at Leiſure, 
and to deliberate” afterwards upon it, with the Electors, 
the Princes, and thoſe of his Council; but to take off 
all Subject of Complaint, it was reſolved at laſt to grant 
them their Requeſt, for the next Day, in the Hall of 
his Palace where the Aſſembly ſhould meet to hear what 
they had to ſay. | 8 

Therefore the Saturday the 25th of June, the Elector 
of Saxony, with the Duke John Frederick his Son, the 
other five Proteſtant Princes, and the Deputies of Nu- 
remberg and Ruling, having preſented themſelves before 
the Emperor about three in the Afternoon, with their 
Confeſſion in German and Latin, containing the 28 Ar- 
ticles of their Belief and Diſcipline, with the gg" 
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which they had quoted to ſupport them, it was read 
ſlowly, and with a very loud Voice, by one of the Elec 
tor's Counſellors, with an incredible Rejoycing of the 


352 


of the Chriſtian Religion, it was confeceg : 1 
that by Baptiſm the original Sin is * of N ſee9n 
Concupiſcence, which is the Effect thereof j gb the 
the fourth, fifth, and ſixth, that it 1. not Faith. 
but Faith and the ſan#tifying Grace which fu 77 alone 
the ſeventh and eighth, hat the Church does D wee. 
the Eleft only, but the Sinners likewiſe, And in Contain 
venteenth, that we have our Free- 
do nothing for our Salvation without Grac 
natural Succours of God. S112) 5 5 
They could not agree but in Part, o F 
for on the Twelfth the Lutherans would N 
tisfaction as a Part of the Penitence, to prod © % 
Fruits thereof according to the Goſpel, but 8 the 
ceſſary for the Remiſſion of the Pain due Wr 
On the Twentieth they confeſſed the Neceſſity of 4 
Works, but not their Merit. And as to the twen oo 
they acknowledged that the Angels and Saints <a fo 
us, and would honour their Feafts and Mem e 


Lutherans, who conſidered that Action as the Triumph 
of their Do&rine. They wrote afterwards every where, 
that it was found conform to the pure Word of God, 
and that thoſe among the Papiſts who had moſt diſcre- 
dited it remained mute, and would not attempt hence- 
forward to attack it. a 9 51 
But it appeared ſoon after that they were deceived, 
for the Refutation which the Catholick Doctors had 
made of all the Dogma's contained in that Confeſſion 
having been examined and put in a good Form, the 
Emperor cauſed it to be read in the Aſſembly the 3d of 
Auguſt, then having aſked the Opinions, it was gene- 
rally approved by all the Catholicks, who far ſurpaſſed 
the Lutherans in Number. Afterwards the Emperor 
addreſſing himſelf to the Duke of Saxony, and to the 
other Princes his Aſſociates, told them that they muſt 
conform themſelves to the Sentiments of the Dyet, and 


approve the Writing they had heard read: They aſked 


a Copy thereof, which after ſome Difficulty was granted, 


being told at the ſame Time, that after they had read 
it every one in their Particular they ſhould return it to 
the Emperor, becauſe the Dyet having pronounced on 
the two Pieces which had been read in it, there was no 
room to diſpute, but only to ſubmit to the Sentiment of 
the Aſſembly. They rejected that Condition with a 
Sort of Scorn; and even the Lantgrave left the Dyet 
without taking Leave, which the Emperor took very 
ill: But as the Catholick Princes were in hope, that 
they could be brought back in treating with them in a 
particular Conference; they obtained from the Prince, 
that ſeventeen Deputies ſhould be choſen among the 
Electors, the Princes, the Biſhops, and the Deputies of 
the Towns, to confer with them in an amicable Manner, 
as they did the 7th of AugaF in the Chapterhouſe of the 
Cathedral Church, where Joachim I. Elector of Brande- 
 bourg, made to the fix Lutheran Princes a very ſtrong 

and pathetical Diſcourſe, to engage them to renounce 

their Confeſſion, of which they had heard ſo ſolid a Re- 
futation, by the Authorities of the Scripture, the Fa- 
- thers,. and ie ne ons cn ys age 
They anſwered to all that two Days afterwards by 
Words of Mouth and by Writing, that they had not had 
all the Audience promiſed them, in convoking that 
Dyet; that they had been refuſed the Copy of that Re- 
futation, which they could not approve in Conſcience, 


and that the Council which had been promiſed to them 


Was not likely to be convoked. To which the Elector 
Foachim replied, That though their Confeſſion had been 
read in full Dyet, containing all they had to ſay, according 
as themſelves had ſaid to the Emperor, that Conference was 
made to hear them as much and as long as they pleaſed ; 
that the Copy of the Writing of the Catholick Doctors had 
been offered them, on a Condition which every Body found 
reaſonable ; that their Conſcience ſhould oblige them not to 
| feparate themſelves from the Catholick Religion, but to 
renounce the Errors and Schiſm of an apoſtate Monk, who 
had ſeduced them; and that for the Council, beſides that 
they knew very well that the Wars bad always hindered its 


Convocation, Luther himſelf had declared at the Dyet of 


Worms, that he would not ſubmit himſelf to a Judgment 
againſt whoſe Authority he wrote ſtill daily, © © 
Though this Reply was not very pleaſing to the Lu- 
therans, notwithſtanding, to ſhew that they were not 
Enemies of Peace, they conſented, \ by Melan&hor's 
Advice, who wanted a Re-union, and to terminate that 
Affair as ſoon as poſſible, to a Conference between ſeven 


Deputies of each Side, who ſhould examine the Con- 


feſſion anew, which was done: In each Party, ſays Slei- 
dan, lib. 7. and Cochlæe, two Princes, two Juriſconſults, 
and three Theologians were choſen; who met the 16th 
of Auguſt, 1530. and Melanfhon, who was then Chief 
of the Party in Luther's Abſence, acted in ſuch a Man- 
ner by his uſual Mitigations, in explaining in a tolerable 
Manner what was moſt ſhocking to the Catholicks in the 
Confeſſion of Auſbourg, that the very next Day they all 
agreed on 15 Articles of the 21, which make the firſt 

Part of the Confeſſion relating to the Dogma's of Faith. 
For beſides thoſe in which the Lutherans have always 

agreed with the Catholicks, with regard to the Myſteries 


be made in general, without deſcending into a partiey- 
lar Detale of Sins, that the Ceremonies, Feaſts, a 


them almoſt the whole Extent of their Juriſdiction in 
made afterwards in full Dyet, according to a reciprocal 


Agreement between the Parties ; it was hoped, that a 


between few Perſons, they would ſooner and eaſe 
is more Contradiction, it was reſolved to reduce the 


two Canoniſts and to one Theologian, who was Etiur 


that they ſhould be contented with having already uſe 


they could no more reconcile Luther with the Pope, - 
| Feſus Chrif with Belial; and J really believe him, 


not invoke them. The three other Articles N 2 
eleventh, fourteenth, and fifteenth; which are of the 
facramental Confeſſion or Order, and of the Crredton 
and Cuſtoms of the Church, were referred to the Eur 
mination of the ſecond Part, which treats of the Abuſe 
which they attributed to the Roman Church! It was her 
they could not agree entirely on: either Article, whar 
ever Means of Accommodation was propoſed by either 
of the two Parties, becauſe the -Lutherans wanted al. 
ways, that the Communion under both Kinds ſhould he 
of divine Precept, that the Prieſts could marry, ut 
the Maſs was not a Sacrifice, that the Confeſſion ank 


other Commandments of the Church, ſhould not obige 
in Conſcience; and that the monaſtick Vows ſhould he 
aboliſhed,” But as to the ſeventh and laſt Article, which 
related to Biſnops, Melanhon who wanted to gain then 
and procure the Peace, relented much, by attributing ts | 


their Dioceſe, _ 


As the Report of the Reſult of that Conference wa 


ſo great Advances had been made already towards 
Re- union, a Peace could be ſoon procured, provided they 
continued to work on an Affair ſo happily began: And 
becauſe they thought, that if the Conference was made 


agree than. between a great Number, where there 
Number of the Deputies to three of each Side, viz. t0 


for the Catholicks, and Melan#hon for the Lutherans. 
Mean while Luther, to whom Couriers were ſent ever 
Day, to inform him of what paſſed in' the Dyet, and in 
thoſe Conferences, was continually writing, either to 
Duke of Saxony, or to the Doctors of his Party, tht 
they granted too much, that they were deccived, 


too much Condeſcenſion in their Confeſſion m1 
giving up new Things in thoſe Conferences ; that 
had undertook a Thing entirely impoſſible, and 


as Luther had no Religion, but as far as he made it 
ſervient to his Ambition and Libertinage, he knew pel⸗ 
fectly well, that if a Reconciliation had been made, : 
Reign, as Chief of a formidable Party, had ſoon been 
an End; and the greateſt Favour he could have 

then had been to have his Diſorders forgiven, - 
have the Liberty to retun to his Cloiſter, 22 
orher Puniſhment, which notwithſtanding had 
very great one for Luther. | 7 
le wrote likewiſe ſeveral Libels in the vulgar ongF+ 
againſt the Emperor and the Biſhops, to agg 
odious to the People and to the Nobility ; 40 rn 
ſcandalous Writings were diſtributed at Awbow? 47 
the Dyet, and in the other Towns, and calculat of 1 
poſely to excite a Sedition, and hinder the Peace 


was at the Point of being concluded between the 
licks and Proteſtants. 

In fact, in Conſequence of 
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| granted ſeveral Things which 
philip Melan# was forbidden 
e not 2 : 
grant any Thing 
— towards 


— * been of any Service to bring them to their 
7 


laſt, with the unanimous Conſent of 
g 5 —— his Decree, which was read the 
he 3 of the ſame Month, to the Duke of 
— the Princes his Aſſociates, and to the Depu · 
7 That Decree bears, that the Emperor gives them 
— 10 the Fifteenth of April, 10 declare if they will not 
1 2 in the Points of the Catholick Belief, 
lb Princes and other Members of the Empire, who, 


after they had beard the Refutation made of their Confeſ- 
; + ry which 


had been well examined, had generally reproved 
+. and if they are not ready to renounce the Articles on 
440 they diſputed till, after they bad abandoned the 
others in the Conferences which had been made on that 
Subjeft. That during that Time given them, they ſhall in- 
yovate nothing, nor permit any thing to be printed, againſt 
the Roman Catholick Church. That they ſhall 
Proſelytes, as they bave done till then; 
uur binder the Catholicks, even their Subjetts, from having 
antient Religion in their Dominions, 


the other Princes 8 

ian the Empire, OC. #2. 1 
1 1 Princes ſurpriſed with that Decree, which 
they did not expect, preſented the next Day to the 
Emperor an Apology, which Melanct hon had made of 


him to make another ſtill ſtronger; they took alſo the 
| Reſolution among themſelves, not to ſubmit to it; and 
| after they had ſaid, with a great deal of Reſpect to the 
Emperor, that ſeeing him ſo firm in his Reſolution, 
they were determined to importune him no more on 
| that Subject, and abandoned themſelves to God's Pro- 
| vidence, he gave them Leave to return into their Do- 
{ minions, leaving ſome of their Officers at Auſbourg, till 


during which they treated of other Affairs, and eſpecially 


the Lutherans 'would contribute nothing. At laſt the 
Emperor ſeeing that the Lutherans refuled always obſti- 
nately to receive the Decree he had made, he made a 
ſecond at the Concluſion of the Dyet, whereby he orders, 
| That the Catbolick Religion ſhould be praftiſed throughout 
the whole Empire, and that all the Things of which be 
makes a long Detale, ſhould be reſtored to their former 
| State; and forbids all Sorts of Perſons, under the Penalty of 
the Confiſcation of Bodies and Goods, to change any thing in 
| the DoBring, Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies of the Church, till 
i bad been ordered otherwiſe by the Council. 
Thus ended that famous Dyet of Auſbourg, and the 
peror accompanied by King Ferdinand his Brother, 
and ſeveral Princes went to Cologn ; where the Archbi- 
= of Mayence convoked by his Orders, the Electors, 
or the End of the fame Year, and for the Election of a 


K r concerted to oppreſs them, oppoſed 
E 22 _ 1 1 unite ron 
dall, as they did by the famous League o 

—.— is a ſmall Town of the County of Henne- 
ta, del f to the Lantgrave of Heſſe, which has 
Ver an Princes, to treat there of the Intereſts of 


be e, Cauſe of their Sect; there thoſe Princes 
of $a 22d of December, at the Inſtance of the Elector 


om, who went to meet them, inſtead of going 
nite Gee where he ſent Prince John Frederick bis Soa. 
15 W Aar in his Name the Election of a 


. 
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their Confeſſion; but as they ſaw that Charles would 
not ſo much as receive it, and that he had them told, | 
| Thatif they were not contented with that Decree, in which 
be was reſolved to change nothing, they would oblige 


the End of the Dyet, which laſted ſix Weeks longer; 
of the Succours aſked againſt the Turks, and to which 


had of the Romans: But the Lutherans, afraid that 


famous by the frequent Aſſemblies of 
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King of the Romans, He proteſted that it Was afl En- 
terprize manifeſtly againſt the Golden Bull, which orders 
to preſerve the Liberty of the Suffrages, that the Ele- 
tion ſhall be made after the Emperor's Demiſe, without 
attempting to give him a Succeſſor while he is yet liv- 


ing. The other Princes his Aſſociates joined with him for 


the ſame Effect, and wrote from Smalcalde to the Emperor, 
and to the Electors, to intreat them not to think of a i 
Thing of ſo bad an Example, and fo contraty to the 
German Liberty; but all their Remonſtrances proved 
vain, for Ferdinand King of Bohemia' and of Hungary, 
the Emperor's Brother, was the 5th of January elected 
King 7 the Romans, and crowned at Aix-la-chapelle the 
11th of the ſame Month. er 20 wk 
Therefore the Lutheran Princes concluded their League 
to defend mutually one another, againſt all thoſe who' 
would attempt to diſturb them in the Exerciſe of their 
Religion, or even to attack the Emperor, in caſe they 
ſhould think neceſſary to do it. This League concluded, 
the confederated Princes ſent to the Kings of Frante and 
of England, who they both knew hated Charles V. a 
long Manifeſto; to juſtify their Doctrine and their Con- 
duct, and to aſk them Succours againſt the Emperor. 
Flenry VIII. King of England, who had not yet made 
his Divorce with the Roman Church, would not promiſe 
them any Succours, but only to uſe all his Credit to 
procure the Convocation of a Council for the Reforma- 
tion of the Abuſes which had been introduced in the 
Church. Francis I. King of France, who had no great 
Reaſon to be very well ſatisfied with the Emperor, pro- 
miſed them the fame Thing the King of England had 
done, and engaged beſides, to affiſt them for the Con- 
ſervation of the Rights of the Empire; which they ſaid 
had been violated by the Election of a King of the 
Romans, provided their League ſhould be defenſive only, 
and to maintain their Liberty if they were attacked ori 
that Subject. Theſe Negociations of the Confederates with 
the King of France, made a greater Impreſſion on the 
Emperor's Mind, than all they had done before, for 
afraid that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhould gain any 
Advantage thereby, he ſent Albert Archbiſhop of May- 
ence, and Louis Elector Palatine to treat of a Peace 
with the Lutheran Princes, who were then aſſembled at 

Nuremberg, while himſelf was holding a Dyet at Spires, 


Which Peace was concluded the 23d of Fuly on theſe 


Conditions, That the Edits of Worms and Auſbourg 
ſhould remain ſuſpended for the Lutherans only, who ſhould 
be tolerated, and not diſturbed on the Point of Religion, of 
which they ſhould have the free Exerciſe, till the Deciſions 
of the Council, the Convocation whereof the Emperor ſhould 
procure in fix Months, and the Celebration in a Year af- 
terwards ; and if ſuch a J. bing could not be obtained of the 
Pope, then a general Dyet ſhould be aſſembled, where that 
Affair would be treated, to terminate it as it Would be 
Juaged more proper for the Good of the Empire. 
The Emperor accompliſhed religiouſly what he had 

promiſed in that Treaty, and engaged the Pope, Paul III. 
to convoke the Council ; but the Lutheran Princes, who 
had ſo long inſiſted on that Convocation, having aſ- 
ſembled at Smalcalde according to Cuſtom, whither the 

called Luther, who came accompanied with Melan&hon, 
Pometauus, Bucer, Ofiander, and ſeveral others of his 

moſt famous Diſciples, to examine the Bull of Convoca- 


tion, they had received from the Nuncio Yorfius, they 


declared by Luther's Advice, that they would never 
conſent, that the Council ſhould be aſſembled out of 
Germany, that the Pope ſhould appear there as a Judge, 
or that he even ſhould convoke it, which belonged to 
the Emperor, and to Kings. Then they cauſed a Ma- 
nifeſto to be diſperſed throughout all Europe, containing 
their Reaſons for refuſing that the Council ſhould be 
aſſembled at Mantua by the Pope: They addreſſed 
themſelves particularly to the King of France, who, they 
expected, becauſe of the War he had then with the 
Emperor, would grant them his Protection. 
Therefore the Vice-chancellor of the Emperor, who 
had been ſent by him to perſuade thoſe Princes to accept 
the Bull of Convocation, ſeeing that all his Remonſtrances 
were vain, engaged the Catholick Princes to aſſemble 
at Nuremberg, there to oppoſe the Lutherans 'who 
'wanted to aboliſh the Catholick Religion in their Domi- 
nions, by forcing their Subjects to become Lutherans, 
4% e 


they obliged themſelves to unite their Forces againſt all 
thoſe who ſhould undertake to diſturb the Catholicks 
in the Exerciſe of their Religion, and the Emperor and 
King Ferdinand were declared Chiefs of that League. 
Theſe two contrary Leagues made at Smalcalde and at 
Nuremberg, tending manifeſtly to a War, to which both 
Parties were preparing themſelves, and notwithſtanding, 
the Lutherans, who refuſed to join with the Emperor 
and the Catholicks for the Council they had ſo often 
aſked for to compoſe their Differences, proteſting till 
that they wiſhed for nothing elſe but Peace, aſking even 
for that Effect a Conference with the Catholicks, if the 
ror would conſent to it : That Prince wrote from 
Toledo the 19th of November 1538. that he permitted 
them to aſſemble at Fraxckfort, as they did the 12th of 
February of the Year following. It was there that after 
more than a Month of tedious Conteſtations, it was 
concluded at laſt, under the good Pleaſure of the Em- 
peror, that as the Liberty of Conſcience had been grant- 
ed to the Lutherans by the Pacification of Nuremberg, but 
*till the Convocation of the Council which the Emperor 
accepted, and they refuſed, they ſhould be granted a 
Truce of fifteen Months, during which Theologians on 
both Sides ſhould meet to treat in an amicable Manner 
of the Points conteſted in Preſence of Deputies appoint- 
d for that Purpoſe, and to enter into an Agreement 
according to the Judgment of thoſe Deputies, which 

| ſhould be accepted by both Parties: That during that 
Time neither the one nor the other ſhould receive any 


Body anew into their League, and that the Eccleſiaſticks 


ſhould enjoy peaceably the Eſtates they had yet in the 
Dominions of the Lutheran Princes, who alſo ſhould be 
included in that Treaty, to the Excluſion of the Ana- 
baptiſts and Sacramentarians. | 


The Emperor refuſed at firſt to ratify that Treaty, : 
and the Lutherans imagining that it was calculated to 


ſurprize them unawares, received anew, contrary to the 
Tenor thereof, all thoſe who aſked to be received into 
their League. This Violation of the Treaty had infalli- 
bly made the Emperor take other Meaſures, if the Lu- 
 theran League being almoſt all on a ſudden grown for- 


| midable, by the Acquiſition of the Subjects of Prince 
George of Saxony, who ſoon after the Death of that 


Prince (who had always remained a zealous Catholick, 
though the other Princes of his auguſt Houſe were all 
turn'd Lutherans) embraced the new Opinions, and 
Joachim II. Marquis of Brandebourg, whom his Subjects 


ways ſo ſtrenouſly defended, promiſing on that Con- 
dition to pay all his Debts: And made him alter the 
Reſolution he ſeemed to have taken, of ſatisfying the 
Pope on the Subject of the Treaty concluded at Franck- 
fort between the Catholicks and the Lutherans, in a 
Manner contrary to the Privileges and Rights of the 
Church, which he notwithſtanding approved and ratified, 
becauſe he expected that Francis I. King of France, to 
whom he had ſolemnly promiſed the Inveſtiture of the 
Milaneſe for the Duke of Orleans his ſecond Son, and 
denied afterwards that he had ever made ſuch a Promiſe, 
 fays Sleidan, 1. 22. and Jovinus, would ſoon reſent his 
Want of Faith. Therefore for Fear he ſhould have too 
many Enemies to encounter with at once, he ratified 
the Treaty of Francfort, which was very favourable to 
the Lutherans; and notwithſtanding all that the Pope's 
Legate and his Nephew could ſay to divert that Blow 
which proved fatal to the Catholicks, he permitted the 
Theologians of both Sides to agree between them as 


they ſhould think proper, on the Articles conteſted re- 


lating to the Faith, and to the Diſcipline of the Church. 
He even went farther ; for as the Theologians could not 
terminate that Agreement in the Conference of Haguenau, 
nor in that of Worms, becauſe they were interrupted by 
| Other very important Affairs which happened to King 


Ferdinand and to the Emperor, he would himſelf have 


it concluded in his Preſence in the general Dyet, he held 
for that Effect the next following Year at Ratiſbon; to 
which he deſired the Pope to ſend his Legate, with a 
full Power to act in his Name, to terminate the Dif- 
ferences ſubſiſting between the Catholicks and Luthe- 

rans. 

The Pope, afraid that ſomething ſhould be done in the 
Dyet againſt his Authority, ſent thither for his Legate, 


giving him the Power the Em 


was the moſt efficacious Means in th 


peror, in a Manner equally ſtrong and 
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the Cardinal Gaſpar Contarini,: a wit. VI 
tuous Man, who had —— pen earned, and vir 


a great deal of , 
ſeveral other very important Na © Glow, in 


far from 
contrary, did forbid him to 5 — Rd, he on 


in the Diſcipline and Uſes of the Chur se ang Thi 
tence of that Accommodation ing under Pre. 
tended to procure ; and to give or promiſe ar Tur bre. 
the Lutberan Theologians, ſince he would aer 34 
could be ſaid, that they had been corrupted n 
to bring them back by ſo low and deſpicable Winden, 
the Belief of the Church; which notwithit: cans, tg 
ſhew that this Manner of. Proceeding in — mt 

was not an Effect of Parcimony or Avatice : 4 Afar 
to contribute very conſiderable Sums to fir, ay 


Catholick League againſt that of the Lache * the 


a War ſhould be indiſpenſible. Therefore n , in cat 
ed his Legate to preſs firſt of all the — * 
a good Peace with the King of France, judging, der 
ture, to reduce the Lutherans. © Proſcar Conjunc. 
With theſe Inſtructions the Legate den, OY 
Rome, and arrived at Ratiſbon in — er hm. 
1541. to aſſiſt at the Dyet, where met with 2 
peror all the Electors, and almoſt all the other Print 

both Catholicks and Lztherans, and the Deputies of 5. 
Towns of both Parties. Before the Opening * 
Dyet, the Legate took his Time to ſpeak to the den 
| | erſuaſve, of 
making a good and ſolid Peace with-Francis L Fay 


ſureſt Means to bring back the Lutherans, without al 
thoſe needleſs Conferences : At which the Emperor bei 
very much ſurprized, having reſolved to keep the Mil 
neſe, anſwered, in interrypting him in a very 
Manner, contrary to his Cuſtom, that he could not wear 


with a Prince, who always ſpoke as a Maſter in im. 


poſing Laws upon him, and preſcribing to hi 

Conditions of Peace, without Turing him > 
what Objections he thought proper : Which was the 
Cauſe that the Legate ſpoke no more of that Peace, ty 
not prejudice his principal Deſign, which was that Ae- 


commodation which he expected to make between the 


Catholicks and Lutherans, againſt the Advice of ſome 
2 the moſt clear-ſighted, who imagined it impoſſ- 
|» EONS : 1 5 13 

Therefore, as the Emperor deſired it ſtill more than 


ra Contarini, for ſome Reaſons very different from his, he 
engaged to change a Religion which his Father had al- 


cauſed to be delivered to him in ſecret, by his prime 
Miniſter Nicolas Granvelle, a Writing containing twenty 
two Articles, which he ſaid had been digeſted by very 
learned Doctors, who believed in their Conſcience that 
they could be accepted by both Parties, without any 


Prejudice to the Catholick Faith; though Coblee fays 


poſitively, that Martin Bucer a Preacher at Straſboury, 
and Apoſtate of the Order of St. Dominick, had hads 
Hand in it, and had inſtilled craftily into them the Venom 
of his Errors. Therefore the Legate, who was a ver 


learned Man, ſays the ſame perceiving it, changed 


ſomething in twenty Articles to rectify them; but 
the other Part, as he would have the Glory of making 
that Accommodation, which was abſolutely impoſlibls 
he made uie in ſome of thoſe Articles, as in thoſe d 
the Juſtification, of the Merit of good Works, and d 
Faith, of certain ambiguous Expreſſions, of which ne 
ther Party appeared fatisfied, becauſe they did not & 
preſs all what every one pretended to be eſſential to l 
VC F * 
Therefore when that Expoſition of Cardinal Conta, 
was read in full Conſiſtory at Rome, it was not # 
proved; certain eſſential Words having been ſuppreſs 
in it, of which the Roman Church makes Ule to ep 
the Catholick Truths; and among the reſt that of Merl, 
with regard to good Works ; under Pretence that 4 
could be ſaid that the Lutherans agreed with the _ 
licks on the Thing ſignified by that Term, 12. 1 
what God gives us for our Works is not our Right, 4 
that wwe have it only in Virtue of the Promiſe o_ 10 
pleaſed to make gratuitely of giving it, for thoſe good 4 
we cannot do but by bis Grace. And the Thing n 
even ſo far, that for that very Thing and ſeveral © 6 
on which the Cardinal was thought to have we 1 


relented, eſpecially on that of uſtification, Cn 
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Pope, accuſed him of hay- 
(urafſes urs) ber Charch. But others under- 
I ence, who acted ſo well in his Favour, that 

laſt excuſed him, in that he had done no- 
the Pope p: Affair, but by the Advice of his Theo- 
i yy had approved that Expoſition in the Manner 
be had l thus amended, to the Empe- 
(aid, at the opening of the Dyet in the Month 

who * that after all he had done to cauſe the 

i, 154.19 General Council, where all Differences 
Subject of Religion ſhould be terminated. In 
le had not ſucceeded yet, he could find no bet- 
ne eff all thoſe Troubles, than te chuſe 
Theologians of both Parties, Men of Pro- 

ſome 1 | uy to agree among themſelves, 
ity, u to be believed on the Articles conteſted ; 
of what uus be communicated to all the Orders of the 
a to the Pope's Legate, in order to make 
Empire, uimom Conſent, a good and folid Accom- 
with an u Afterwards the whole Aſſembly having de- 
| per to make that Choice himſelf, he named three 
_—_ Side ; thoſe of the Catholicks were, the Doctors 
: ins Pblugius, John Gropperus, and Jobn Ekins ; and 
Jo the Lutherans were, Philip Malangthon, Martin 
Bucer, and Jobs Piſtorius: Frederick Count Palatine 
the Elector Brother, and the Lord Nicholas Granvell, 
ed at that Conference; at which aſſiſted hkewiſe 
voy or eight Perſons of Quality, moſt of them Mini- 
den of Prices, to be Witneſſes of what ſhould be 
They began by the Examen of the Profeſſion of Faith 
which had been preſented to Os SE and me 
| be accepted by arties : But 

_ 4 whole Month of . and Diſpute, thoſe 
Theologjans could never agree but on five or ſix Arti- 
cs, viz, concerning Juſtification, Man's Liberty, ori- 
ginal Sin, Baptiſm, good Works, and Epiſcopacy: But 
when they came to the others, and eſpecially to that of 
the Euchariſt, it was plainly ſeen 8 TIF 1 2 
becauſe it was not a Queſtion then of the Man- 

ner of expreſſing oneſelf, which can be eaſily granted, 


.. , 9 ii Odo 


therans ſhould confeſs that the Subſtance of the Bread 
| and Wine does not remain after Conſecration ; and that 
the Body of Jeſus Chriſt remains {till without the Uſe 
of the Sacrament, when the Hoſt is kept in the Pix, 
or carried through the Streets, and that he is to be 
adored; which the Lutherans would not confeſs, no 
more than the Sacrifice of the Maſs, the auricular Con- 
&kfion, the Infallibility of the Church repreſented by 
the Council, the Pope's Supremacy, and ſeveral other 
| Things of the fame Kind, where the Difference does 


18 not conſiſt only in the Expreſſion, but in the Thing it- 
om ſelf expreſſed by the Terms uſed. E IS | 
en - Therefore both having given their Advice in Wri- 
35 ling, the Emperor communicated them to the Dyet, 
00 where he mas much ſurprized to ſee that there was 
ing a fill greater Diſagreement, than in the Conference. 
| For as he was of Opinion, that both Parties ſhould 


ſand by the Articles agreed upon by the Theolo- 


ddl gans, till the Aſſembly of a General or National 
ner Council, or another Imperial Dyet: The Legate, ac- 
er Ording to his Inſtructions, faid, that the whole 
0 b would be referred either to the Pope, or to the Ge- 


dual Council, he would conyoke ſoon. The Electors 


rin, wanted, that the Articles which had been agreed upon 
t ap u the Conference ſhould be retained, but aſked, that 
eſſes 2 Council ſhould be held in Germany to confirm them, 
pre ©, aey were found conformable to the Doctrine of the 
Meri I g and to pronounce deciſively on the others. 
ny Bihops, and other Catholick Princes, on the con- 
"at 


my, rejected thoſe Articles, becauſl 
 Teject Articles, uſe they found them 
wocrwwed in certain ambiguous Terms, which they 


„ a it the Lurkerans might explain to the Advantage 
| us 3 new Doctrine: And theſe afraid likewiſe, on 
Was wa Jas; that the Senſe of the Catholicks ſhould be 
welt — ted to theſe Articles, ſaid that a clearer Expla- 
9 "2s ſhould be given on that Subject; that in ſhort 
* 7 Would not receive them, but as far as they might 
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but of the Thing itſelf, on which the Catholicks faid 
they could not relent. They inſiſted, that the Lu- 


'ound conformable to the Confeſſion of Auſbourg ; and 


= 
that for the Council, they perſiſted always in their 
former Reſolution, of conſenting to none out of Ger- 
many, and where the Pope could be their Judge, neither 
by himſelf, nor by his Creatures. 50. 

As it was very difficult to agree in ſo great a Diver- 
ſity of Sentiments, the Emperor, who following always 
his. former Schemes, wanted Peace in Germany, and. to 
Rat both Parties, for Fear Francis I. King of France 
ſhould make there a ſtrong Party / againſt him, termi- 
nated by his Authority all thoſe ee and the 
Dyet, the 28th of July 1541, by an Edict, in which 
he declares that it is his Pleaſure, that all that has been 
done in the Conference of the Doctors of both Parties, 
ſhould be referred to the General Council; or if he can- 
not obtain it, to a national one of all Germany; or elſe 
to the next Dyet, which was to be held in eighteen 
Months ; orders the Lutherans to ſtand by the Ar- 


ticles, which had been agreed upon, without Innova- 


tion; and the Biſhops, to reform their Churches, 
and the Conduct of the Clergy, according to the Points 
of Reformation the Legate has preſeribed to them: 
Forbidding beſides, very ſtrictly, to deſtroy the Mona- 
ſteries, to uſurp the Eſtate of the Church, and to ſol- 
licit any body to quit the antient Religion. os 

All this was certainly very advantageous to the Ca- 
tholicks; but at the ſame Time to be ſecure likewiſe 
of the Lutherans, who he knew had aſked, ſome Time 
before, the Protection of the King of France, he did, by 
an Artifice much beneath ſo great an Emperor, what 
was as good as an Edict, and entirely contrary. to what 
he had but juſt done, For he gave them, in private, 
Letters Patent, in a good Form, whereby he granted 
them the Liberty to believe, and profeſs openly, what 

they ſhould think proper with regard to the Articles 


propoſed z explaining to their Advantage all that ſeem- 


ed 


to have been forbidden them by his Edict; permit- 
ting them to receive to their Communion all thoſe who 


would embrace it; ſuſpending the laſt Edict of Auſbourg, 


and all the others he had made againſt them ; and, what 
they had not been capable to obtain till then, ordered 
the Imperial Chamber, to do them Juſtice as to others, 


without any Regard to the Religion they profeſſed. 


This pleaſed ſo much the Lutheran Princes, that they 
promiſed Charles V. all the Succours he expected from 
them againſt the Turks ; and, without the leaſt Regard 
to the Remonſtrances of the King of France's Ambaſſa- 
dors, they ordered unanimouſly with the others, that the 
Duke of Cleves his Ally, whom he protected, ſhould 


be put to the Ban of the Empire; and the Duke of Sa- 


voy his Enemy, whom he had diveſted of his Domi- 


nions, ſhould be reſtored ; and that no Subject of the 


Empire ſhould be permitted to ſerve in France. On 
which it ſeems to me, that if Francis I. was well puniſh- 
ed, for having a little too much depended on the La- 
therans, without any great Reaſon on his Side; Charles V. 


was as ſeverely handled, for having a&ed a double Part 


on this Occaſion z and appeared under two Faces, tho? 
it was his Cuſtom + For he loſt in that ſame Year, by a 
frightful and unfortunate Shipwreck, out of which he but 


narrowly eſcaped himſelf, that fine Fleet he had carried 


againſt the Algerines ; beſides the Army he had in 7aly, 
under the Command of the Marquis du Guaſt, which was 
entirely defeated by that of France, commanded by the 
Duke of Anguien, at the famous Battle of Ceriſoles. 

Mean while, the Pope took the Reſolution to convoke 
the Council (which had been already. twice convoked, 
once at Mantua, and the other Time at Vicenza) at 
Trent, believing that as that City was ſituated on the 
Frontier of Germany, and is of the Dependency of Tirol, 
and conſequently of the Empire, the Lutherans ſhould 
have no Pretext to refuſe it, as they did all thoſe of 
Jtaly. It is what he cauſed to be propoſed by the 
Nuncio Morneus Biſhop of Modena, to the Princes aſ- 
ſembled at Spire, to deliberate on the Means to oppoſe 
the Progreſs of the Turks. That Propoſition was re- 
ceived by King Ferdinand and the Catholicks with great 
Thanks : But the Lutherans proteſted that they would 
never ſuffer, not only that the Pope ſhould convoke the 
Council, but likewiſe that his Name ſhould appear in 
the Decree made for its Convocation. 
_. Notwithſtanding this Proteſt, the Pope publiſhed the 
Indiction of the Council, by his Bull of the 22d of May, 
| 1542. 


1542, though he could not have choſe a Conjuncture 


leſs favourable to aſſemble it. For the War between the 
Emperor and the King of France, which was not car- 


ried on as before, by a Motive of Glory, Intereſt, or 


Ambition, but by a Spirit of Hatred and Animoſity, 
which made them ſay and do Things not at all becoming 
thoſe two great Princes, had thrown all Europe into a 
frightful Diſorder. On the other Side the Turk taking 
Advantage of that War, waged a ſucceſsful one in Hun- 
gary, and ravaged at the fame Time all the Coaſts of 
Ttaly with a powerful Fleet, ſo that as there was no Se- 
curity to travel either by Land or by Sea; and the Bi- 
ſhops of France, Spain, and Germany, and even thoſe of 
ah, a little diſtant from Trent, dared not to venture 
themſelves on the Road; the Pope after his Legates 
had waited in vain more than fix Months, that there 
ſhould be a ſufficient Number of Fathers to open the 
Council, was obliged at laſt to defer it to a more proper 
Time. -- -. | | e 
Charles V. who while he wanted the Succours of the 
Lutherans againſt the King of France, had made them 
ſo many large and advantageous Conceſſions, with re- 
card to the publick Exerciſe and Propagation of their 
SeR, that in that favourable Interval they had rendered 
themſelves formidable, began in his Turn to be quite 
afraid of them; therefore after the Peace of Crepy, or of 
St. Jobn des Vignes, concluded between him and Francis I. 
his Rival in Glory, in 1554. he began to think of de- 
ſtroying the Edifice himſelf had erected. As the two Mo- 
narchs had agreed between themſelves that they ſhould 
act henceforward for the Good of the Religion, they 


wrote both for the Indiction of the Council to the Pope, 
who joy fully acquieſced to their Requeſt, by convoking 


by a new Bull of the 19th of November, 1544. the 
Council at Trent, for the 15th of March of the following 
Year, but the Difficulty was to make the Lutherans 
agree to it. | e . 

For that Purpoſe an Aſſembly of all the Orders of 
the Empire was held at Worms, in the Month of March, 
where King Ferdinand and the Cardinal of Auſbourg, 
who was there for the Emperor, propoſed in his Name 
the two important Affairs which were to be treated in 
it, viz. the War againſt the Turks, and the Re- union of 


the Minds on the Subject of Religion. For this laſt 


Point they repreſented, that the Emperor and the King 
of France having at laſt caus'd the cecumenical Council 
ſo often and ſo long aſked for to be convoked, there 
was nothing left but to propoſe in it on both Sides what 
was wanted to fay, and then abide by what ſhould be 
decreed in it: Therefore that nothing remained but to 
conſult on the War againſt Soliman, for which King 
Francis had had the Generoſity to promiſe the Empire 
a Succour worthy of ſo great a Prince. The Catholicks 
- conſented freely to all that, but the Lutherans on the 
contrary maintained always, that they were aſſembled, 
according to the Reſolution taken at the laſt Dyet of 
Spires, to eſtabliſh a ſolid Peace in Germany, in making 
with an unanimous Conſent, a Formula of Faith com- 
mon to both Parties, which ſhould be univerſally re- 
ceived, *till it could be ordered otherwiſe by a general 
or national Council of Germany; that as for that con- 
voked at Trent, and where the Pope was to preſide, they 
. would not, nor could acknowledge it for a legitimate 
Coo - 3 e oy 
Charles V. whom the Gout detained at Bruxelles, 
vexed at this Anſwer of the Lutherans, began from that 
Time to form within himſelf the Deſign he took after- 
wards of conquering by his Arms, that Party which 
_ tended manifeſtly to Rebellion, and to the entire Ruin 
of his Authority in the Empire; but as he knew per- 
fectly well the Art of great Princes, which is that of 
diſſembling well, to prevent and ſurprize their Enemies, 
he feigned to acquieſce to what they aſked : Therefore 
taking for Pretext, that there were but very few Electors 
and Princes in that Aſſembly, and that even the Depu- 
ties had not a Power ample enough, he tranferred it to 
Ratiſbon, where all the Princes ſhould be obliged to meet 
within the 6th of January of the following Year ; and 
ordered at the ſame Time, that according to the Project 
of Spires, ſome Theologians of both Parties ſhould digeſt 
2 Formula of Faith before that Dyet, ſo that after hav- 
ing been examined in it, and changed what could be 


all Sorts of Means, viz. that they ſhould ha 
Council held at Trent, which they would b 


found amiſs, it might be received by tan: 
Mean while the Council of 7,7 och Partie. * 
given a conciſe Relation in my Treas: 

under the Letter C, vas opened with the vs : | councils, 
ties, But as the Emperor was making To Solemni⸗ 
Time very great warlike Preparations the = ſame 
Princes began to fear, that the Emperor eren 


cert with the Pope, deſigned to force + Wing in con- 
OO to the Deciſions of the reyes to ſubmit 
picton, which was not ill founded! ther . 
Franckfort on the Maine, in the Month er Fami at 
that Aſſembly confirmed anew their eule sen and in 
prolonged the Term thereof; after which they * and 
oppoſe themſelves to the Council of Ten: — ved to 
openly the Archbiſhop of Cologn, who had 8 Protect 
theran, and whom the Emperor had cited to his * — 
to inſiſt that the Emperor ſhould accompliſh bis p. ung; 
to them, and which they were determined to obuin 
berty of practiſing their Religion independently of f. 
y no Meanz 


acknowledge ; and that the Imperial Chamber ſhould 


be, for the future, compoſed of Lutheran T; | 
as of Catholicks, 0 e OY 
Having took theſe violent Reſolutions in their A g.. 
bly, they thought it was in vain to Agde unn ir 
ger, and that they ſhould inform themſelves of the i 
Intentions of the Emperor, and to be on their Guard, 
leſt they ſhould be ſurpriſed, Therefore the Lands 
wrote, towards the End of January 1546, to Note 
Granvelle, Prime-Miniſter of the Emperor, that hoy; 
learned from Germany and Italy, and from the Colt 
themſelves who had already received their Commiſion, tha 
the Emperor made great Levies of Soldiers; that as h. Was 
at Peace with France, ' and the Truce which was neg. 
Hating with the Turks was on the Point of being em. 
cluded, they had Reaſon 10 fear, that the Calumnies of thei 
Enemies baving prevailed on their Innocence, in the Mini 
of the Prince, he was making that great Armament in 


Conjunction with the Pope their mortal Enemy, with whm 


it was rumoured every where, he defigned to make ſg 
againſt tbem; which tended manifeſtly to diſturb the Pear 
of Germany, which had been eſtabliſhed in the preceding 
Dyets. He added at the End, that à clear and preciſe 
Anſwer was expected on that Subjef?, © | 
To all that Granvelle, who was Maſter of the Secret 
of his Prince, and knew very well how to keep it, au- 
ſwered, that they were alarmed without Cauſe; that it 
was true that the Emperor had raiſed ſome Forces is 
Flanders, becauſe the Kings of France and England bis 
Neighbours being armed, it was neither ſafe, nor bung, 
he ſhould be diſarmed, and his Places without Garriſms, 
but as to what was ſaid of that pretended League with 
the Pope, and of that Army with which the Emperor hi 
Maſter prepared to go to the Dyet, were falſe Rumour, 
which ill minded Perſons ſpread without the leaſt Appear 
ance of Truth; of which themſelves would be ſoon ca 
vinced, in ſeeing the Emperor enter Germany, accompt- 
nied with bis Houſhold only, on bis Way to the Dye i 
Ratiſbon ; where to ſhew them that he had no other Jim 
than to eſtabliſh ſolidly the Peace he had granted lben, 
he had already ordered, that the Theologians of the wi 
Religions ſhould confer together, and make that Pra 
of Union, of Belief and Diſcipline, which ſhould be recent 
by both Parties, according to what had been reſolved at th 
Dyet of Worms. | RE 
In fact the Emperor, to ſhew that he had no othe 
Deſign than to execute the Decree of Vorms, in cauſing 
a Formula to be made which ſhould be approved if 
both Parties, had commanded thoſe Theologians © 
ſemble at Ratiſbon, in order to form their Project ol b. 
nion before his Arrival at the Dyet. Thoſe were, for 
Catholicks, the Doctors Peter Malvenda a Spaniard, Erar 
Billichius a Carmelite Friar, John Heffmeſter an Aug 
and the celebrated Fob Cochlze. On the fide of | 
Lutherans were choſen, Martin Bucer, Jobn Braves 
George Major, and Erard Kneppius, in the wo 
Melanfhon, who, according to his Cuſtom, ſhould 
been at the Head of the others, and who notwithſtane 
ing was not at this Conference, which ſucceeded 1 
to the Lutherans, For after the Spaniſs Doctor Ma 


had a long Time diſputed on the Matter of ut 
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a 2s Dat was forced, ſays Cochlze, by 
afainſt err 8 to confeſs ſeveral Things 
Body thought could not be maintained. As 
which ever) ts of the Conference, who were the Biſhops 
the en Count Frederick of Fruſtemberg, and Ju- 
of Elta, t 95 Aed Biſhop of Naumberg, wanted, ac- 
u ee the Emperor's Order, that what had paſſed 
cording © ferences, ſhould be kept ſecrer, till a Report 
in thoſe ww be made to the Dyet before his Imperial 
thereof me Lutherans would not conſent to it, pretending 
Majeſty; — Orders from their Maſters to inform them of 
that they g d in that Conference, but while they waited 
al that pa ror's Anſwer, to whom the Preſidents had 
* Subject, the Lutheran Doctors fled from 
dandoning ſhamefully the Conference, and 
iel of Battle to the Catholicks. = - 
the F ſudden Retreat was found very ſurprizing, parti. 
way the Emperor, who complained of it to all 
ala O) ind it cannot be perceived why they acted in 
here An unleſs it was, perhaps, that the Confede- 
_ not that it ſhould be proceeded further, after 
nah of their Prophet Martin Luther, which hap- 
, ne. 4 . 
ef 2 Catholick and Lutberan Writers, re- 
vatiouiy the Circumſtances of his Death. Theſe ſay, 
* he died ike a great Saint in their Manner, and 
that de bee up the Ghoſt in thanking God for hav- 
ee e know and love with all his Heart Jeſus 
bi his Son ; for having given him, by his Grace, the 
— the Goſpel. The others ſay, on the contrary, 
that he died as a Beaſt, without the leaſt Sentiment of 
God, after he had eat and drank well. As for me, 
who fears to give into thoſe Extremities, where Pre- occu- 
ion Carries us but too often, I'll ſay ſincerely, that 
on car 
Lang the one and the other, I find that the Truth 
is, that while he was at 7/7ttemberg, finiſhing his Com- 
mentaries on Geneſis, the Counts of Mansfeld, who after 
the Death of the old Count their Father, a very zealous 
Catholick, had turn'd Lutherans, defired him to take the 
Trouble to tranſport himſelf to hel, the Place of his 


the Strength 


Birth, to accomodate the Differences occaſionꝰd between 


them, about their Inheritance. At his Arrival there, in a 


Coach and fix, with his Wife and his three Children, ac- 


companied by a hundred and fifty Horſe, which thoſe 


Counts had ſent to meet him, he was received with all 


Sorts of Magnificence, and rather as a great Prince, than 
as a Reformer. „ „5 Dok 
The next Day he preached in the Church of St. An- 
drew, which he did three or four times more to a great 
Concourſe of People ; being every Day ſplendidly en- 
tertzin d, till the 175% of February, after he had ſupped 
very merrily, he complained of a great Pain in his 
Breaſt, and of a pretty violent Cholick. After ſome 
Remedies had been immediately adminiſtered to him, 
he ſlept about two Hours on a little green Bed, which 
was near at Hand, whence he was carried into his own 
hamber; but as after 12 O'Clock at Night the Di- 
mper increaſed, and he felt his Breaſt extreamly op- 


preſſed, Phyſicians were in Haſte ſent for, who came a 
| little too late, for 


or in attempting to ſuccour him, they 

found that he was dead, either of an Apoplexy, or of a 
Catarthea, Thus Luther died, with very little Ceremony, 
in the 63d Year of his Age. Ret ile a 
He was, without Doubt, a Man of Wit and Learn- 
ng, and very eloquent in his natural Tongue; but it 
mult be confeſſed, that he has had among a few good 
8 11 bo many Imperfections in his Humour, in his 
Wars his Manners, and in his Writings, where 
— 5 1s nothing perfect, and which he has filled with 
Number of Invectives, and with a thouſand Things 


extremely low and deſpicable, that if he had not diſturb- 


Oo r World as he has done, no Body in the 
= ever ſpoke of him. The Lutheran Princes, 

TE 1. by a ſtrange Affection, cauſed all the Honours 

— 8 to him, which the greateſt Man upon Earth 

— * peed after his Death. The Elector of 

gy * Body tranſported with a very magnificent 

wh P 1/7 Utemberg, where he cauſed a Monument of 
te Marble to 


be erected for him f : 
dutues of the tw | r him, environed with the 


elve Apoſtles, as if 3 
eenth, with regard 16 "oo SO bre = 
| Vor H., | 
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ſerve him in that War. 


The Emperor being arrived at Ratiſton, in the Month 
of May, 1546. with a ſmall Retinue, he was ſurprized 
that he could not find there, any of the Confederate 
Princes, whom he had fo earneſtly intreated to come 
thither in Perſon to work in Concert with him, to the 
Re-union of Germany, He wrote very ſevere Letters to 
them, on that Account, wherein he complains that their 
Theologians had abandoned the Conference began by his 
Orders, to agree on a Formula of Faith, according to 
which one could live in Peace, till the Aſſemby of a ge- 
neral or national Council; he even commands them to 
come to the Dyet, ſince their Chief and their Emperor 
was come there firſt, to procure with them the Good of 
the Empire; as he ſaw that neither Remonſtrances nor 
Commands were minded, and that they had held a parti- 
cular Aſſembly, to deliberate on the Means to ruinate 
entirely his good Deſigns, even by their Arms, he not- 
withſtanding held the Dyet in the Month of June, 1546. 
where after he had aſked the Aſſembly what Mean he 
could uſe to pacify Germany; ſo much diſturbed by the 
Differences on the Subject of Religion, all the Catho- 
licks, who were in a far greater Number than the others, 
concluded that there was no other than that of ſubmit- 
ting to the Council of Trent, and humbly intreated his 


Imperial Majeſty to oblige to it the Deputies of the Lu- 


tberans, who never would conſent to it. Then the Em- 
peror reſolved to diſſemble ro longer, and to undertake 
openly that War againſt the Rebels, which acquired him 


ſo much Glory. | 
and Strength to preach to his Country the 


As Charles had made already very great military Pre- 
parations, though he had no foreign Enemies to. en- 
counter with, ſince he had concluded a Truce with So- 
lyman, by the Mediation of Francis I. King of France, 
and conſequently was likewiſe at Peace with that great 
Prince, his Rival in Glory. Some Days after the Open-- 
ing of the Dyet, in the Month of June, 1546. the De- 
puties of the Lutherans, ſay Sleidan and Avila, had all 
together an Audience of the Emperor, where they de- 
fired him to tell them, if there was a War, and againſt 


whom he armed ſo powerfully, that their Principals may 
To which that Prince anſwer'd 


immediately, with a great deal of Reſolution and Majeſty, 


that it was to chaſtiſe ſome Rebels who were arming 


againſt him: That thoſe who would join with him in ſo 
juſt an Enterpriſe, would find in him a good Maſter, and 
an Emperor who knows to reward his faithful Subjects 
according to their Merit; as for all the others who 
ſhould refuſe to ſerve him, he deſigned to treat them 
as Rebels. All the Deputies, ſurprized at ſuch a Reſo- 


lution, abandoned the Dyet, and returned to their Maſters 


to inform them, that they ought to prepare themſelves 
for a War. Od „ 
As ſoon as the Emperor had made this Declara- 
tion to the Deputies, he ſent his Manifeſto to all the 
Imperial Cities, wherein he proteſted, that the War he 
was a going to undertake, was not a War of Religion, 
which appeared clearly by his ſuffering the Lutheran Princes 
and their Soldiers who ſerved faithfully in his Armies, to 
live freely in their Belief, that he had entered into a Confe- 
deracy with the Pope, but as with a Prince who was to 
give him Succours again thoſe who were Enemies of both ;, 
that his ſole Deſign was to attack Rebels, who were guilty 
of the Crime of Lizze-MajesTy, both divine and human, 
and who under the falſe Pretence of Religion, diſturbed the 
Tranquility of Germany, wanted to deſtroy entirely the 
whole State of the Empire, and had rejected all the Ways of 
Accommodation which had been propoſed to them, with an 
unanimous Conſent in the general Dyets, and violated daily 
the mot ſacred Rights of the Empire, as far as to dive 
Princes of their own' Dominions, witneſs the Landgrave, 
who after he had took all the Places of the Duke Henry of 
Brunfwick, detained him befides in a dreadful Priſon , and, 
laſtly, ſetting themſebves up as ſovereign Maſters of the 
People, or rather as their Tyrants, who could have ſoon 
oppreſſed the publick Liberty, if the Emperor, who had 
armed in its Defence, was not to ſtop by open Force the 
Violences and Diſorders of thoſe Rebels. Of all the Towns, 
none but that of Straſbourg undertook to make the Apo- 
logy of the Confederates, whoſe Chiefs were John Ve- 
derick Elector of Saxony, and Philip Landgrave of Heſſe , 
who on their Side anſwered to the Manifeſte of the Em- 
peror by another, where they pretended.to prove, that 
4 1 the 
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the War which was a going to be waged againſt them, 
was nothing elſe but a War of Religion, to tyrannize 
their Conſcience, and oblige them by open Force to ſub- 
mit themſelves to the Pope and to his Council of Trent. 
They ſent at the ſame Time to aſk for Succours to 
foreign Princes, eſpecially to the Kings of France and 
of England, who as they were at Peace with the Em- 
peror, refuſed to engage in that Quarrel. 

But notwithſtanding that Diſappointment, the Confe- 
derates found themſelves in a very ſhort Time much 
ſtronger than the Emperor, whoſe Forces were diſperſed 
in ſeveral Places ſo very diſtant from one another, that 
they could not join him Time enough at Ratiſbon, where 
he was then in but a very indifferent Condition to begin 
ſo great a War. In fact he had been capable yet to aſ- 
ſemble but ſeven hundred Horſe, two thouſand Foot of 
the Regiment of Madruce, and three thouſand of that 


of Renſpach, who a few Days afterwards were joined by 


two thouſand eight hundred Spaniards of the Terce of 
the famous Colonel Alvarez de Sonde, who had ſerved 
in Hungary, which together made not above a little more 
than eight thouſand Men, which were but few, I will 
not ſay to take the Field, but to defend oneſelf in a large 
City, without Fortifications, almoſt all Lutherans, and 
where there was neither Cannon nor Munitions, which 
the Emperor had order'd ſhould be ſent to him from 
Vienna, by the Danube. On the contrary, the Lutherans, 
who having always miſtruſted the Emperor, had rook 
their Precautions, raiſed with but little Trouble, ſoon 
after his Declaration, very numerous Forces, which they 


had ſoon formed into an Army. For the Imperial Cities, 


which were almoſt all of the League of Smalcalde, or at 
| leaſt Lutheran, contributed each profuſely and quickly, 
Money, Proviſions, Munitions, and Cannon, not at all 
_ doubting of the Victory, becauſe the Landgrave, who 
was extremely preſumptuous, and whom they thought 
a very great Captain, had promiſed them, that in three 
Months he ſhould either expel Charles from Germany, 
or make him Priſoner, and deliver him to them in 
Fetters. | 5 5 5 : 
On that fooliſh Confidence, the firſt who took the 
Field, ſays Sleidan, I. 17, were the Forces of the Duke 
Ulrick of Wittemberg, conſiſting of twenty-four Enſigns 


of Infantry, accompanied by almoſt all the Nobility 


of the Country. They went to join the Forces of 
Auſbourg, and of the other Cities of Suabia, diſpoſed un- 
der twenty-ſix Enſigns of Infantry, with a thouſand 
Horſe, making up in all, twenty-three or twenty-four 
' thouſand Men, with twenty-eight Pieces of Cannon. 
Theſe Forces of Suabia were commanded by Sebaſtian 
Sbortel, who after he had been a Sutler in the Army of 
the Duke of Bourbon, when he took Rome, had found 
Means to obtain a Place in the Emperor's Guards ; and 
that Prince finding him a brave and ingenious Man, took 
him into Favour, and advanced him ſo much, that he 
became at laſt the richeſt, and moſt conſiderable Perſon 
of the City of Auſbourg, who intruſted him with the 
Command of their Forces for his Experience, and cauſed 
him to be declared Colonel of the Infantry of the Con- 
federate Towns. This new Colonel having took fifteen 
or ſixteen thouſand Men of that Army of Wittemberg and 
Suabia, and declared, that he was not in Arms agat 
the Emperor, but only to oppoſe the Paſſage of the 
Italians, whom the Pope, a declared Enemy of the Ger- 
mans, was ſending into their Country to deſtroy it, un- 
dertook to render himſelf Maſter of the two Paſſages 
through which they could go to join the Emperor. 
For when one's arrived from Trent to Inſpruck, where 
that Army of the Pope was to rendezvouz, there are but 
two Ways to enter on that Side through Bavaria into 
Germany, one on the Right in deſcending along the River 
Jus, as far as to Cuffſtein, a very ſtrong Town, ſituated 
on the Frontier of Tyrol and of Bavaria; and the other 
on the Left, in croſſing the Alps through a Valley, the 
Entrance whereof is ſo narrow, and ſo well commanded 
by a Fortreſs, which the Halians call Chiuſa, and the 
Germans, Eremberg, that he who is Maſter of it, can 
ſtop a moſt formidable Army, without being poſſible for 
it to paſs. Shortel being then departed from Auſbourg 
with his 15,000 Men, and the beſt Part of his Cannon, 
advanced as far as the Chiuſa, and frighten'd ſo much 
by the Noiſe of his Cannon, him who. commanded in it 
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for King Ferdinand, 
lace. he 
After fo happy a Beginnin ö 
Pope's Army the other Falfage 9 cut to the 
Emperor had put a good Garriſon, marched where the 
Inſpruck, thinking to render himſelf Mat direly to 
eaſily as he had done of the Chiaſa, but on his T 
he lear'd that the Militia of Tyro had n , Way to 
cour of Inſpruck, to the Number at 
Men, all good Soldiers, well rye thouſang 
ed by the Count Caftelalte, a 7 'yroleſe 
antient and braveſt Colonels of Grim 
Time afterwards retook the Chiuſa. — 
having thus been diſappointed, returned back Sort 
bourg, whence he went to Join at Ulme the ve T > 1 
Confederate Army, which went the 241þ of Ju ken 
to Donawert, a Lutheran Town, to wait in 3 10 540 
vantageous Poſt for the Duke of Saxony, and 22 80 
grave, Thoſe two Princes having aſfembled he 
Forces, and traverſed without Oppoſition all Þr thei 
which was all for them, except the Biſhops, dee, 
Days afterwards to join thoſe Forces, makir w fey 
gether, one of the moſt numerous and moſt fo id 2 
Armies which had been ſeen yer in Germany , he k Ig 


that he cowardly ſurrendered « 


of 24,000 Foot, and 10,000 Horſe, with 100 Pieces of 


Cannon. | | 
It appear*d manifeſtly on that Occaſion, that the d. 
and the Landgrave were not fo great 8 3 
Pretended. For if after their Junction they had marched 
directly to Ratiſbon, as they could do it, leaving nothin 
behind them which could harraſs them ; it is certain * 
as there was no Appearance that the Emperor wo 
have ſuffered himſelf to be inveſted in that Place, the 
had forced him to come out, with an evident Danyer e 


being beaten on his Retreat, by an Army ten Tims 


ſtronger than his. But whether they were not informed 
of his Condition, or they believed they ſhould make 
their Forces reſt after ſo long a March, or wanted Reſo 


lution, in ſeeing that of Charles, who ſeemed to wit | 


for them; they ſpent ſeveral Days in Conſultations, and 
reſolved at laſt to croſs the Danube, to go and take the 
ſmall Town of Rain, where there was but one ſingle Eg. 
ſign to defend it, and then Neubourg, which the Duke 
Otto Henry of Bavaria, and Couſin of the Duke of 
Saxony, deliver d to them, Mean while the Emperor 
ſtrengthened himſelf daily by the Arrival of the Forces 
which were raiſed for him in Germany. 


He even diſcovered by his Spies, that they deſigned | 


to render themſelves Maſters of Landſbut, a City of Be- 
varia, between Ratiſbon and Curffſtein, on the Road 
which the Forces coming from Tay were to paſs thro', 
which was the beſt Party they could take to hinder their 
Junction; but at that Time they made another Miſtake, 
which was to ſuffer the Emperor, who was much the belt 
Captain, and much better verſed in the military Art, to 


be before-hand with them, For before they had put 


themſelves in a Condition to exeeute their Enterpriſe, be | 


came out of Ratiſbon, where he left 4000 Men under ii 
Command of Pyrrhus Colonna, Marquis of Matare, ad 
went to poſt himſelf advantageouſly with the reſt af 
his Forces near Landſbut, between the Enemy and thit 
City, which he covered to receive there the Succous 
he expected, and which were near; ſaying, with an I: 
credible Intrepidity, to thoſe who believed that he expo 
ſed himſelf too much, that this was the Conjuncture br 
was reſolved to remain alive or dead in Germany, an 
to receive well his Enemies if they dared to attack him i 
his Camp. | ho Rs” 

On this Occaſion likewiſe, the Judgments or He 
of the Confederates failed them, where they could figit 
with fo much Advantage the Emperor, who had but! 
Handful of Men, in Compariſon to their great AT}: 
Therefore inſtead of marching directly to him to _ 
him in his Retrenchments, which, had they been oo 
diers, they could eaſily have forced with leſs For 

than they had ; they contented themſelves with 

a very low Fanfaronade, and in a very ridiculous * 
ner: For having poſted themſelves between —— 45 
Ingolftadt, fix Leagues diſtant from the Emperor 5 5 
they ſent him a Trumpet with a Page, who accot 


to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, carried * uud be 


Cane, containing a Declaration of War AgU the 


Letter in 4 
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erates. They were both con- 
the Part of the Conley the Duke o Ava, Lieutenant- 

ef * I Em who knowing their Errand, 
Gene 


Anſwer they could reaſonably 
aue a * m_ on the pat, but that the 
Emp» 


mpaſſion on them, on Condition they 
Or Anſwer the Edict of the Proſcription 

i. Maſters, whereby they had been put to the Ban 
of their ire, ever ſince the 20th of the preceding 
of the 4 which they were ſent back with the Edict, 


_ «as delivered them. The Emperor would not C 
* 


not doubting but that, according to 


ir Letter 5 
* a Prince extremely 


2 Stile of the Landgrave, 


buche preſumptuous, and violent, it ought to be 


tired in Terms which affronted with Inſolence his 
conceived IN 


Imperial 


uſed to fi, 
Gaunt alone, 


ur met Reſoloion and Conduct of his Enemies, 


who while they remained idle with their prodigious 


leaſt 
and Jah. 


h any Thing to obſtruct their Paſſage. This 
rs al of 12,000 Foot, and 600 Horſe follow- 
ed by 200 others of the Duke of Florence, and of 100 
which the Duke of Ferrara: kept in the Service of the 


| O8avio Furniſe, the Emperor's Son-in-law. 

Theſe Forces were a few Days afterwards followed by 
the Addition of 3000 Spaniards from Lombardy, com- 
manded by Colonel Arze, and of that of Naples of 3000 
Spaniards more, all old Soldiers, with 200 light Horſe 
commanded by the Prince of Salmone. The 4000 Ger- 


bourhood of the Black Foreſt ; the German Horſe which 
the Marquis Joby and Albert of Brandebourg, and the 
Grand Maſter of Pruſſia had raiſed, arrived almoſt all 
the ſame Time, at the Emperot's Camp, who found 


For he had in Infantry more than 16,000 Germans, 
$ or 9000 native Spanzards of the old Bands, 12,000 
Tialians, and 5 or 6000 Horſe, which made in all 
above 40,000 Men, the beſt he had ever had, even in 
the Opinion of thoſe who had ſerved in the other Armies 
he had commanded in Perſon, in Auſtria againſt Solyman, 
or in France, or Africa. | 

With this fine Army he came out of his Camp, and 
having took the 4000 Men he had left at Ratiſbon, with 
35 Pieces of Cannon, he went to croſs the Danube at 
Neufadt, which the Enemy had already repaſſed at Neu- 
ng. From whence marching in Battle in three Co- 


lumns, accompanied by the Archduke Maximilian his 


tos always at his Side, he render'd himſelf Maſter 
alla, and went to encamp in the Night between 
Di,” th and 28th of Augu# beyond that City, at the 
ance of two Leagues from the Camp of the Ene- 
mes, having Ingojfadt behind him, which ſheltered him 
only, nſult on that Side, the Danube on the Left, 
. d the Right, and before him a very large 
rel through which the Confederates could eaſily go 
* ch in Battle array, to attack him in Front. There- 
much — 4 Alva, cauſed to be worked with fo 
break al T1 during the whole Night, that at Day- 
Dale as fi. Pace was incloſed with a Ditch, from the 
ay 7 ar as the h on the Right; but as it was 
rery 11 cep, and the Lines made in digging it were 
rice . chat could not have hinder d brave Men and 
which the fs as the Imperialiſts from attacking them, 


n Sor OR 


expected. 1 5 
t the Chiefs of the Con Edcrates, who did not agree 
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that they were only Meſſen- 


In fact, he would not ſuffer that the 


And in fact they were not miſtaken in their Conjec- 


who arrived the 13th of Auguf, without having 


Empetor, It was commanded by the Duke of Parma, 


himſelf, after this Junction, to have a very fine Army. 


into four large Squadrons to 


N hen, and by Prince Philbert Emanuel of Savoy, whom 


yin Order gle ee 
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very well among themſelves, ſpent three or four Days in 
Conteſtations on the Party they ſhould take; the one 
wanting to attack the Enemy before they could have 
Time to make ſtronger Retrenchments; the others, on 
the contrary, maintaining that they ſhould wait till they 
could find Means to diſlodge him, in order to fight him 
in open Field. But at laſt the Landgrave taking a 
Medium between thoſe two Opinions, had Authority 
8 among them to have his Advice executed in 
this Manner: The whole Army having advanced fo, 
near, as to be but a League diſtant from the Emperor's 

amp, went to poſt itſelf on Eminences which termi- 
natec the Plain on that Side, from whence they could 
90 without any Obſtacle to the Enemies; and after 
they had ſent ſome Parties to reconnoitre their Retrench- 
ments, they deſcended into the Plain one Day, at the 
Beginning of September, early in the Morning ; and af- 
ter they had croſſed unperceiv*d, becauſe of a Fog, a 
ſmall River which parted the two Camps, it was ranged 
in Order of Battle, upon two Lines in the Form of a 
large Half-Moon, the better to inveſt the greateſt Part 
of the Emperor's Camp. The Landgrave had placed 
in the firſt Line all the Cavalry, divided into nine or 


ten Squadrons, pretty far diſtant from one another, and 


| had in their Front more than a hundred Pieces of Can- 
non : The Infantry marched behind on the ſecond Line, 


much leſs extended than the firſt, 1 
In this Order marched the Army of the Confederates, 

having at the Head of the Squadrons the Landgrave 

of Ae, who would not attack the Imperialiſts in their 


Camp, as ſome wiſhed he would, nor wait till they 


had decamped, which others had adviſed him to; but 
according to his own Imagination expected, that having 
by the Help of more than 100 Pieces of Cannon, which 


he kept continually firing on the Imperialiſts, whoſe 
| Battalions and Squadrons were eaſily diſtinguiſhed be- 


yond the Lines which were very low, he could after- 
wards force eaſily their Retrenchments, which he ſup- 


| B to find deſerted by the Soldiers: But he found that 


e had to deal with thoſe who were not eaſily frighted 
at much Noiſe, and who by their Intrepidity diſconcerted 
all his Meaſures. | e 


When the Emperor ſaw the Rebels coming to him M 
mans, whom Colonel Chambourg had raiſed in the Neigh- 


ſo good Order, he began to think then that they really 
deſigned to attack him ; therefore he ranged all his 


Infantry along the Lines. The Spaniards had the Left 


on the Side of the Danube, where the right Point of the 
Enemies was more advanced than the other. They had 
on their Right the Regiments of Count George of Ren- 
Hach, and of the Marquis de Marignan, in a ſingle 
Body. The Taliaus followed, taking up the whole 
Front of the Lines on the Side of the Plain ; then the 
Regiments of Madruce and Chambourg, turning always 
to the Right as far as the Marſh ; the reſt, which was 
all open as far as [golftadt, was deſigned to be divided 
oppoſe thoſe who ſhould 

attempt to enter on that Side, "HS 

It was about 10 o'Clock, when the Landgrave finding 
himſelf but about 600 Paces from the Lines, cauſed a 


Diſcharge to be made of all the Cannon he had on his 


Right upon the Spaniards ; then drawing as near as he 
thought neceſſary, to have all the Effect he expected, 
the whole Army halted, they fir'd without Interruption 
from all the Batteries, one after another, with ſuch Vio- 
lence, that it ſeemed as if it rained Bullets in the Camp. 
It was on that Occaſion that the Preſence of Mind of 
Charles V. his Courage, Valour, and Intrepidity appear- 
ed in all their Luſtre, expoſing himſelf like the meaneſt 
of his Soldiers to the Fire of the Enemies, to encourage 
his Army to receive them well in caſe they ſhould at- 
tempt to enter the Retrenchments, which theygdid not; 
for the Landgrave having in vain cannonaded the Im- 
perialiſts during eight or nine Hours, was obliged at 
laſt, Night approaching, to retreat as far as the little 

River he had croſſed in the Morning, along which he 
encamped : He wanted notwithſtanding that the World 
ſhould believe that he had done much Execution ; there- 


fore that very Evening as he was at Supper with the 


rincipal Officers of the Army he took a Bumper of 


Wine, and addreſſing himſelf to Sbortel, Let's drink, 


ſaid he, 70 all thoſe. whom our Cannon has ſent this Day 
into the other World. To which Shertel, who bad, bert | 


. 1 
*. - 


. 


not expected he could make the Campaign in Perſon. pretty high, was beſides fortified with a Sort of Line 
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of Opinion that the Lines of the Enemies ſhould have who attempted to oppoſe his Paſſage, and fog 
, Orcin 


been attacked Sword in Hand, anſwered, I don't know, Places wherein the Saxons had {hut g all thofs 


| Hy . | | | Wr | hemſe! ö t 
my Lord, how many wwe have killed, but I have very well pute with him the Entran : themſelves, to Gif. 
obſerved that of all them left alive, not one has quitted his the 224 at two or thies ($5 2 e fut do Clam 1 
Poſt, or loſt un Inch of Ground. | There he learned from his Scouts \ WR To Meiſſen, t 
This was as the Forerunner of all the Misfortunes ing abandoned Meiſſen, had paſſed th Tg Sieftor hay. 1 
| which attended, afterwards, this Army of the Confede- Bridge, and poſted himſelf at Mull e, broke the p 
rates. For after they had made two or three other ſuch Leagues lower on the ſame River whicte® five or ſix ] 
frivolous Attempts; the Emperor, harraſſing them put between him and the Imperial Arm ; deſigned to ˖ 
continually by his Parties, and frequent Skirmiſhes, Reaſon, that if the Emperor was to 8 Judging With ; 
they were forced at laſt to quit the Field firſt, and to Meiſſen, to go afterwards to attack him fg © River at p 
retreat towards Donawert, whither the Emperor purſued would be very eaſy to hinder him, with hi Faber. it t 
them ; being continually at their Heels, till he forced, his twenty Pieces of Cannon he had Plated orces, and 
at laſt, the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Shoar, which on his Side was much higher a the 1 
Heſſe, who had never agreed very well together ever other. The Emperor therefore, who on - "wy an the | 
fince the Beginning of the War, to divide their Forces; underſtood very well the Deſign of the Electo * Advice t 
the Duke of Saxony did run with the few Men he had learn'd beſides that there was a Ford near Fang ta 
left to the Succour of his Electorate, which his Couſin ſo deep, that Part thereof was to be croſſed { e But t 
Duke Maurice had invaded at the Sollicitation of the took preſently the Reſolution, notwithſtanding al nl t 
Emperor, who promiſed to give it him; and the Land- was ſaid to diſſuade him from an Enterprize which { ;ny | 
grave retreated, or rather fled into his Country with ed impoſſible, to leave Meiſſen on the Right pi Lon ] 
5 or 600 Horſe, deplorable Remains of that formidable directly to the Enemy, who were but thice WP} ] 
Army, with which he had promiſed the Confederates diſtant from his Camp, and to croſs the River in 3 7 
be would either expel the Emperor from Germany, or Sight, by ſwimming, or on Pontoons, and to fight 3 1 
take him Priſoner. f either at Mulberg, if the Elector had Reſolution airs 0 5 
But Charles, who after this Diſaſter of the Confede- to wait for him, or on his Retreat, if he attempted a 
rates, thought of nothing elſe but of reſtoring Peace gain Wittemberg,  _ * 5 
and Tranquility in Germany, learned at Ulm the great To be capable to execute his Project, he gave his | : 
Progreſſes of the Elector of Saxony, who with the power- Forces all the following Day to reſt themſelves after the , 
ful Succours he had received from Lower Saxony, had Fatigues of ſo long a March, and towards the Evenin | 
not only retook all that King Ferdinand and Duke Mau- of the ſame Day, April 23, 1547, he ordered the De. ; 
rice had rendered themſelves Maſters of, but took like- parture of the Artillery and of the Carts which carried 4 
wiſe moſt of the Places of that Duke, and had even de- the Pontoons : About Twelve at Night the Spaniſb In- l 
feated in a great Combat the Marquis Albert of Bran- fantry began to march, the Gerinans followed, then the 1 
debourg, ſent by the Emperor to Maurice's Succour; Whole Cavalry, and the Emperor himſelf a litle before - 
then Charles without truſting any more to any Body Day-light ; who being arrived about Nine in the Morn- ' 
elſe, went himſelf to put an End to that War, which ing at Shemeſter over-againſt Mulberg, he diſcovered the ' 
it ſeemed could not be terminated but by him alone: Elbe, and the Enemy ranged along that famous River t ( 


Therefore he departed from Ulm at the Beginning of diſpute the Paſſage thereof; the Elector on his Side did 
March 1547. and notwithſtanding the Rigour of the all he could to oppoſe the Execution of an Eaterpas, 
Seaſon, which increaſed a Fit of the Gout he had had which if ſucceſsful might be very fatal to him. He left i 
at Ulm before his Departure, of which he was not very Mulberg as many Forces as he thought neceſſary to hinder 
well cured, which ſtopt him at Norlinguen, where the the Paſſage of the Imperialiſts on that Side: He ren. 
Phyſicians deſpaired ſo much of his Health, that it was forced thoſe who defended the Shore, which though 


But the Impatience and ardent Deſire he had to go and and a Ditch. He placed ſome others in Boats of which 
| finiſh that War by a Battle, made him quit his Bed in he had made a Bridge, which could be cut into Three, 
few Days, more ſupported by his Courage than by the to make it go down the River with leſs Diffcuq, 
Strength of Nature, being much weakened by this Re- and himſelf with the reſt of his Army went to range 
| lapſe, which notwithſtanding could not hinder him from in Order of Battle a little beyond his Men, to ſuſtain 
departing from Norlinguen, the 2 1ſt of the ſame Month them, or if they were diſlodged, to receive them, and 
of March, where the Duke d' Alva had aſſembled all make his Retreat before the Inperialiſts had done croſſing 
his Forces, which conſiſted then only of his three Spa- the River. oh | | 
niſb Terces, with the two Regiments of Madruce and On the other Side the Emperor found himſelf in: 
Marignan, about 600 Light-Horſe, and 1000 German great Embaraſs; he had before him a River large n 
| Horſe of the Grand Maſter of Pruſſia, and of the Mar- that Place of about goo Paces, and whoſe Current n 
quis John of Brandebourg, the Elector's Brother. that Extent was notwithſtanding pretty rapid: He fas 
With theſe Forces Charles went to join, towards the beyond it Forces in Order of Battle, with many Piece 
Month of April, at Egra, a Frontier City of Bobemia, the of Cannon diſpoſed on the oppoſite Shore riſen in the 
EKing of the Romans his Brother, and Duke Maurice of Shape of a Platform, and ready to thunder againſt lum, 
| Saxony, who were bringing to him about 3000 Horſe, if he ſhould attempt the Paſſage : He did not know pt 
they had gathered from the ſhatter*d Remains of their ciſely where the F ord was which they ſaid Was near M 
Forces, always beaten by the Elector of Saxom, who berg, and as there was a very great Plain between l 
after the Defeat of the Marquis Albert was Maſter of Camp and the River, he could not get to it, without 
the Country, and in a Condition to continue the War expoſing himſelf to the whole Fire of the Enemy : but 
with very conſiderable Forces; notwithſtanding which, however, he ſurmounted all thoſe Difficulties by tus . 
he did not judge it expedient for him to encounter with vincible Courage and Preſence of Mind; for ur. | 
the Emperor in a pitch'd Battle, who he knew was re- had ſent every where in the Neighbourhood in oy” q 
ſolved to march directly to him. Therefore he did put ſome Body who ſhould be acquainted with the Fry 
the greateſt Part of his Infantry in different Poſts in he pointed his Cannon between certain Trees, whi 3s 
Miſnia, to oppoſe the Paſſage of the Imperial Army; cut the Plain in that Place, though pretty er jr 
and threw himſelf into Meiſſen, where there is a Bridge the River, and placed behind thoſe Trees 1999 2. 
on the Eibe, having with him about 4000 Horſe and Arquebuſiers bold and intrepid, to whom F nf 
6000 Foot, of his beſt Troops, with twenty Pieces of manded to advance, at the Favour of the 1 
Cannon; believing, that if he was preſſed too much, he charge, to run to the River's Side, to enter it BY, 
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could always crofs the Elbe, and afterwards break the they could, and make a continual Fire to per a w . 
Bridge, and make a ſafe Retreat to Wittembeg. the Enemy, while the reſt of the Army follow 1 wibb — 
But the Courage and extreme Diligence of the Empe- brave Men did run to that dangerous Sm | — 
ror, render'd all his Precautions vain, and diſconcerted much bk irs and entered ſo far 070 Body 2nd Or * 
all his Meaſures. For departing from Egra the 13th of that mol} of them had it above half or ys obi 0 
April, 1557. he 5 1 the Waitland and Miſnia in fired with ſuch, Fury on thoſe who were . elves un cons 

ten Days of a continal March, running over all thoſe Shore, and on thoſe who had thrown t at 


3 


'-1. the Cannon, which was very well 

1 * on the Enemies, that 
to give Ground, and quit their Poſts. Then 

7. who at the Head of the Infantry had fol- 

the 1 Arquebuſiers as far as to the Side of the Elbe, 
. others to advance of the Terce of 
caſed 2 under the Command of Don Louis d Arza, 

"Colonel, Theſe by an Emulation of Glory, want- 
der CO the others, went ſo far into the River, 
ing 3 ſuch furious Diſcharges, ſeconded by thoſe of 
and of the Infantry, which followed them, that 
ws 1s uncapable to reſiſt that Tem ſt, began to 
the _— their Cannon 3 and thoſe who guarded the 

if their Bridge abandon'd them, after they had ſet 
Boats Of Phe, which burnt but Part of them. 

As the Emperor had not Pontoons enough to croſs 
Ebbe in that Place, he addreſſed himſelf to the reſt of 
21 irs, who were impatient to ſignalize them- 
hug well as their Comrades, and ſhewing them the 
Boats of the Enemy» carried off by the Current of the 
River: [tis 10 you, ſaid he, Soldiers, that the Glory is 
reſerved of putting us in a Condition to vanquiſh, by giving 
4s what we want 10 perfect our Bridge, in order to go im- 
mediately to the Enemy. Then ten of the old Spaniſh Sol- 
diers, who under Charles V. acquired a Glory to their 
Nation, which thoſe who are come after them, could 
not maintain under his Succeſſors, undreſſed themſelves 
quite naked, and throwing themſelves into the Water, 
holding their Swords between their Teeth, ſwam amidſt 
the Arquebuſades, fired againſt them from the Walls, 


the 


bony followed the Current of the River, got 
into it, killed all thoſe they found in the Boats, and 
brought them to the Emperor, amidſt the Applauſes and 


had wherewith to conſtruct and throw quickly a 

on the Elbe to paſs the Infantry and the 
While the Emperor was haſtening the Conſtruction 
of the Bridge, the Duke d' Ava brought him a young 


Ford, which he had croſſed over a hundred Times, 
he would guide him without the leaſt Danger to the 
other Side, Charles hearing him ſpeak thus, gave the 
neceſſary Orders for the Guard of the Camp, and for 


be finiſhed, and immediately cauſed himſelf to be con- 
dutted to the Place where the Ford was, where he ranged 
al the Cavalry in order of Battle. He gave the Avant- 
{ Guard to the Duke 4 Alva, where he placed in the firſt 
Rank the Huſſors to the Number of not above ſix hun- 
Cred, becauſe he had ſent the others towards Tergau to 

rd the Avenues thereof, and to hinder the Enemy 

retreating thither, Theſe were ſupported by four 


dune, and Don Antony of Toledo, followed by a hundred 
Sani uſiers on Horſeback, which terminated 
on the Le that firſt Body. In the ſecond, drawing 
2 the Right, was Duke Maurice, who commanded 
hundred Lances, and two hundred Arquebuſiers on 
— his own Troo 
upported him wi 

F with two 
Battle, which 
er two Bodies. The Emperor was at the Head 
Fr wa which was but of five hundred Lances, and 
" byte Oy German Arquebuſiers on Horſe-back; 
5 ya OE who would command them in Perſon, 
8 — enſible Mark of the great Confidence he had 
d © animate them to behave well. The King 
* 2 his Brother, accompanied with his two 
* of Archdukes Maximilian and Ferdinand, com- 
mae : ſecond, which was of fix hundred Lances, 
tis Cay undred Arquebuſiers, all Germans. So that 
Horſ — was in all but of about four thouſand 
exch of Fn ged on two Lines in ſeveral Squadrons, 
enteen Files, which gave them a very large 


. made the Arm | . x 
Rality, and kinder d 7 appear greater than it was in 


Or taken in Flank. rom being eaſily ſurrounded, 
W kg being thus diſpoſed, the Duke Alva, 

S to the Emperor's Order, made the Huſſars 
Ws os Vol. II. 


undred and twenty Men 
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and the Caſtle of Mulberg, approached two Thirds of 
the 


Accamations of the whole Army. Whereby the Em- 


the Paſſage of the Infantry, as ſoon as the Bridge would 


hundred Light Horſe, commanded by the Prince of Sal- 


- and the Duke of Ca- 


Neapolitan Cavalry, The Center of the 
followed at ſome Interval, was likewiſe ſe- 


croſs firſt, then the Light Horſe of the Prince of gn“. 
mone, and of Don Antony of Toledo, and the Spaniſh Ca- 
rabins, having each a Fantaſſin riding behind, After- 
wards he croſſed himſelf at the Head of the Neapolitan 
Gendarmery, and of the Getman Horſe who formed the 
ſecond Body of the Van-guard. The Bottom of the 
Ford was hard and ſmooth, but the Water fo high, that 
it reached above the Knees of the Men, and there were 
Places where the Horſes loſt Ground and were forced to 
ſwim over. | | 5 | 
In this Condition, Charles V. croſſed the Elbe, to 
go to fight, without Infantry and without Cannon, an 
Enemy who had both, and ſtronger than him by half, 
As foon as the Emperor learned that the Enemies had 
abandon'd Mulberg, which he had cauſed to be attacked 
by the few Fantaſſins the Cavalry had carried over, and 
that the Duke of Saxony was retreating in Haſte, though 
in order of Battle towards Wittemberg, he took the Re- 
ſolution to purſue him, and without waiting for his Can- 
non and Infantry, to fight him in open Field, for fear, 
in waiting longer, he ſhould have Time to reach Vittem- 
berg, where he would be in Safety. On that Reſolu- 
tion, Charles cauſed his Van-guard to advance, from 
which the Duke d. Alva detached the Huſſars, who run- 
ning Poſt, according to their Cuſtom, ſoon reached the 
Saxon Army, which retreated in Battle, in this Order, 
The Infantry of about 6000 Men marched firſt, divided. 
into two large Battalions, with 20 Pieces of Cannon be- 
tween ; and the Cavalry of about 3000 Horſes, was di- 
vided into nine Squadrons, which contrary to the Im- 
perial Squadrons had their Front very narrow, and their 
Flanks very large. Four of thoſe nine Squadrons cover- 
ed on the Right and Left the Flank of the Infantry, and 


the five others marched behind them, having the Elec- 


tor at their Head, who followed by a hundred Horſe, 
ran from Squadron to Squadron, to give the neceſſary 


Orders, and to cauſe them to make Volt- face in proper 


Time, againſt the Huſſars who harraſſed them continually 
to retard their March; whereby they gave Time to the 


Duke d'. Ava to join them, three Leagues from Mulberg, 
Peaſant, who promiſed, that knowing very well the 


with all the Gendarmery of the Van-guard. Then the 
Elector of Saxony, who thought he had to deal but with 
that Van-guard, made his Army to face about, which 
at the ſame Time made a Diſcharge of their whole 
Artillery. | PS . — 5 5 5 
The Noiſe obliged the Emperor, who was not far, 
to make more Haſte. The Saxons perceiving a new 
Body of Cavalry, which he thought ſtill very far, re- 
aſſumed his March to gain a Wood, which was pretty 


near, whereby he either could retire to Vittemberg in the 


Night, or at leaſt fight to Advantage, if forced to it. 
But his Hope was fruſtrated, for before he could reach 
that Wood, near enough to draw any Advantage from 
it, he had the Imperialiſts at his Heels, ſo that to avoid 
being cut to Pieces, if he continued his March, he was 
forced to face about a ſecond Time, and to fight. 
Therefore both Armies being in Preſence, and ranged ac- 
cording to the Order they had kept till then, both pre- 
pared themſelves to behave as well as they coule. 
The Emperor, who after he had extended himſelf on 
the Right, marched in Front on the ſame Line with the 
Vant-guard, having detached himſelf from his Squadron, 
ran throughout all the others, to inſpire them with his 
Courage, and having given them the Word, which was, 
St. George Empire, St. James Spain, he went to replace 
himſelf at the Head of his Squadron, and marched di 
rectly to the Enemy. The Elector did likewiſe all that 


could be expected of a very brave Man, as he really was, 


to encourage his Men to fight well. Afterwards having 


placed himſelf at the Head of his Guards, obſerving that 


the Emperor had cauſed his Van- guard to paſs firit a 
Marſh he found on his March, he took that Opportu- 
ity to fight that Van-guard alone; and at that very 


ni 
| Flr his Squadrons having retired on the Right and 


Left, at the Signal he gave, he made a whole Diſcharge 
of his Cannon and Muſquettry in very good Order, his 
Men remaining afterwards in their Place, to wait for the 


Enemies, as the Elector had commanded it, which was 


the Cauſe in Part of his Defeat. For the Duke # Alva, 
after that Salvo, which made more Noiſe than Execution, 
unwilling to give Time to the Enemies to make a ſecond, 
informed the Emperor that he was going to charge 

4 £ | | em, 
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them, which he did with the Neapolitan Gendarmery, 
who attacked the firſt Squadrons of the right Line of 
the Enemy with ſuch Fury; as did likewiſe Duke Mau- 
rice with his Curaſſiers, and German Carabins, thoſe on 
the Left, and who were ſoon broken as well as the for- 
mer. Almoſt at the ſame Time the Emperor who had 
croſſed the Marſh, and had already took his Place on 
the Right, which he had before, attacked with his Gen- 
darmery the Enemy, which King Ferdinand took in 
Flank, as the Huſſars and light Horſe of Prince Salmone 
did on their Side in attacking the Right; ſo that the 
Saxon Cavalry inveſted and attacked ſo furiouſly on all 
Sides, was firſt put into Diſorder, and in a Moment 
afterwards put to Flight, abandoning cowardly the In- 
fantry, who made but very little Reſiſtance, and were 
either cut to Pieces or made Priſoners ; ſo that of thoſe 
gooo Saxons, none eſcaped but 400, who retreated with 
great Difficulty to Wittemberg with the Prince of Saxony, 
wounded in the Head and the Right-Hand. - All 
was taken, Cannon, Munitions, all the Colours, and 
Standards, and among the reſt that of the Elector of 
Saxony; and what was worth all the reſt, the Duke him- 
ſelf, whom the Duke d' Alva delivered from the Hands 
of ſome Soldiers who had took him, and preſented to 
the Emperor. os 
This Duke extremely big and luſty, was armed with 
a black Curaſſe, under which he wore a large Coat of 
Maile which deſcended as far as under his Knees ; he 
was mounted on a very large Horſe from Frizland, and 
had his Face all covered with Blood from a Cut he had 
received acroſs his left Cheek: Though he was quite 
tired, he notwithſtanding attempted to alight from his 
Horſe, The Emperor having ſome Regard to his Bulk, 
and to the deplorable Condition he ſaw him in, would 
not ſuffer it, and contented himſelf with hearing him, 


when bowing as low as to his Saddle, he told him in a 


very ſubmiſſive Manner, Moſt potent and mot clement 


Emperor, fince it has pleaſed Fortune to deliver me into 


your Hands Very well, replied the Emperor inter- 
rupting him, you ſpeak at preſent in a quite different Man- 


ner than when you was pleaſed to call me Charles of 


Gaunt. A Thunderbolt had not more ſurprized the 


r Saxon, than he was at that juſt Reproach, to which 
: Ra nothing, except that he deſired the Emperor 


to treat him according to his Quality, and as a Prince; 


to which Charles anſwered, that be ſhould be treat- 
ed according to his Merit; and then ordered that he 
ſhould be well guarded, and returned to his Camp, where 
he arrived about One in the Morning, after a Fight 
which had laſted about eight Hours, ſince it had begun 
on the Borders of the Elbe between Ten and Eleven in 
the Morning, and ended about Seven at Night, by the 
moſt compleat and moſt celebrated Victory Charlss had 
gained, ever ſince he had commanded his Armies in 
Perſon, and which plunged the unhappy Duke of Saxony 
into an Abyſs of Calamities, though he never appeared 
greater than on this Occaſion ; ſince all that the moſt 
Aevere Philoſophy could inſpire of Strength, Conſtancy, 
and Reſolution to the moſt heroicai Souls appeared with 


the greateſt Luſtre in the Conduct of that illuſtrious | 


Unhappy after he was taken. He preſerved always the 
ſame Serenity in his Countenance he had while in the 
_ greateſt Proſperity, without giving the leaſt Sign of Sor- 
row or Melancholly : He did not ſpeak a ſingle Word 
which could give the leaſt Hint, I'll not ſay of Paſſion 
or Deſpair, but not even of Impatience or Uneaſineſs; 
always of an even Temper, good Humour, and having 
all the Manners of a Perſon of the greateſt Probity, as 
he certainly was, and comforting with ſuch Words, which 
an Epictetus or Seneca might have acknowledged for their 
own, the Duke Erneſt of Brunſwick, who having been 
taken Priſoner with him, had not the ſame philoſophi- 
cal Mind to ſupport his Adverſitiess | | 
This heroical Conſtancy and Reſolution 'of the Duke 
appeared in a greater Light ſtill, when the Sentence of 
Death which the Emperor had cauſed to be pronounced 
againſt him the 4th of May, was ſignified to him; for 


then he ſaid only with a great Tranquility, Provided the 
Emperor has not Wittemberg, qwhich be expects to have | . 
N 1 * 22 according to the Articles granted bim by the 


y this Sentence, which he pronounces anly to oblige tbe 
Dutcheſs my Wife, and my Children to deliver tbat Place, 
to redeem my Life at ſo high a Price, hell gain nothing, 


obliged to ſpen 
then he invited the Duke 
the ſame Tent, to a Game at Cheſ; 
he 2 Preſence of Mind 
eard a Sentence pronounced agai 
Perſon: Therefore A can be fad Of be * 
equal'd the greateſt Princes in all Sorts of m A ele 
which have render d them worthy þ 
he has ſurpaſſed ſeveral of the 
Conſtancy of Mind, which thou 
him triumph in thoſe Adverſities, which often 


and I only loſe ſome few miſerable Da 13 
{ amidF the 28 Po rg þ 


the greateſt Courages. 


Was 
8, Which 


of him, tha 
ral V; 
the Praiſes of Po ' 


The Emperor notwithſtanding had all he 


very hard on his Side, 


the Emperor ſhould give 
who was obliged to allow 
a Year, with ſome ſmall 


the Inveſtiture to Duke Ma 


the depoſed Eleftor 50,000 — 
Places which were lift bim is 


Thuringia; that the Marquis Albert of Brand 


whom be had taken Priſoner, 
Liberty; and that for himſelf be ſbould remain Priſaner at | 
be E They wanted to oblige him 
likewiſe, to promiſe that he would abide for the Re. 
ligion, by the Council which was aſſembled at Jen, but 


the Emperor's Pleaſure. 


bad ben 
Id 

Eng, who _ i 
> he play d 
indifferent 


far 
m in that memo * 
gh vanquiſhed, made 


conquer 
by that Sentence, i. e. Wittemberg, which he be 


already to beſiege, though perhaps he had 
The Treaty concluded to ſave 5 Prifoner's 


ot * it. 
ife 

the principal Arti hs 
were theſe, That Winembeia fob 3 ticles whereof 
vered to the Emperor with all the Cannon and Munitions, 


that the Duke ſhould be diveſted of bis Eleftorats, 


immediately deli. 
of which 


ſhould be immediately ſet at 


he proteſted always with ſo much Obſtinacy, that he 


would never do it; that the Emperor who conſidered 


him then as nothing, did not judge proper to inſiſt on 


that Point, contenting himſelf with obliging to it the 


other Lutheran Princes. For after his Victory he ſay 
himſelf entire Maſter of Germany ; all the other confede. 
rate Towns ſubmitted themſelves to him, and to wha: 
ever he pleaſed to order them. The Landgrave himſelf, 
notwith ng his Haughtineſs and Pride, till then not 


to be conquere 


„gave himſelf up at Diſcretion, _ 
It is true, that he did all he could not to be reduce 


to ſo ſhameful an Extremity, which he abhorred more 
than Death itſelf; but as he ſaw that the Emperor ws 


always inflexible with regard to him, and reſolved to 


ſee him at his Feet ready to do all he would, was already 
marching againſt him with his victorious Army: He 
took at laſt the Reſolution, by the Advice of the Duke 
Maurice his Son-in-law, and of the Elector of Brandi 
bourg, who promiſed him more than the Emperor de- 
ſigned to perform, though they promiſed him nothing 
but what they really thought he would perform, and 
had promiſed to perform, to go to Hall in Saxony to 
meet the Emperor, who received him fitting on by 
Throne in Publick, environed with all the greatel 


Princes of the Empire, and with all the Officers of bs | 


Army. There the Landgrave on his Knees, and bar 
headed, which he had a hundred Times proteſted hr 


would never do, his Chancellor declared in his Name, 


That be confeſſed his Crime, wherefore the Emperor, i 
whoſe Diſcretion he abandoned himſelf entirely, could ind 
him with all Sorts of Rigour : But that he bumb) it 


treated bim to forgive bim for God's Sake, 10 razt i | 
Ban of the Empire he had very juſtly publiſhed againſt bm, | 


to receive him and bis Subjects into bis Imperial Fav, 
promiſing for the future an inviolable Fidelity to bis I. 


rial Majeſty, and to execute punctualhy all that be 


quired of him, by the Articles he had accepted. | 
7 that the Emperor anſwered 1 


Sleidan ſays, lib. 19. 


German, by one of his Counc 
Though the Landgrave of Hleſſe, 
feſſion, deſerves all the Chaſtiſements imaginable 


bad tt | 


il, in theſe proper Tony 
er 
by bis own 71 1 


bellion, his Imperial Majeſty notwithſtanding , hav 


Regard to. the Submiſſion with which be 


is come to ll 


himſelf at bis Feet, and deliver bimſelf into bis Hands, 
to ori Intreaties of the Princes who have intercels 


for bim, has the Goodneſs to forbear having him heheadt 


as be bas deſerved,” or even puniſhing bim with the 
Confiſcation of bis Eftate and a perpetual Priſon; 


- Goodneſs f his Imperial 
in his Mind but what 


rdons bim, provided he acoompliſhes what be has f 


Majeſty. As the Landgra 
the Princes had prom 
I 


entire 


: 
0 


{ed bin, 


he 
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8 
tion 
Wicked 


e of the Word perpetual, and appeared 
| 4 by 22 oh that Anſwer ; but he was very 
"erty Well — when after he had ſupped at the Duke 
uch * the two Electors his Bails, he was arreſted 


Aud and committed to the Cuſtody of a Spaniſo 


6: e of Lombardy. The two Electors, 
Captalns on dy of that Action, as of a manifeſt 
who comp f the Treaty they had concluded with the Land- 
Violation! all they could to procure him his Liberty : 
graves il they could fay, the Emperor anſwered always, 
But be did not know what they had promiſed to the 
chat he . but that for his Part he knew very well, that 

Nicks he had granted him, and which were to, be 
in the the authentick Act made of them, he was 
ſeen u . noching but to not puniſh him with a perpe- 


«ceeded their Commiſſion. 
ell they on were fo irritated at the SUperFuery 
bly ie: vt the Emperor was guilty of, as well wit 

they * as to the Landgrave, and more ſtill at 
n Manner that Prince and the Duke of 
the were treated with, whom the Emperor dragged 

where after him as Captives; that though they 
2 to diſſemble for their own Intereſt, which 
"1d not allow them to declare themſelves at a Time 


ol 


hon the Emperor Was ſo formidable, they notwith- 


of him, as they did, under Pretence of de- 
mow 795 Liberty againſt him who wanted to op- 
re Fruit of this famous Victory of Charles V. was, 
that in the Dyet of Auſbourg, held in September and 
Oder 154). it was at laſt concluded, after a great 
many warm es, that all ſhould be obliged to con- 
form to the Deciſions of the Council which was then aſ 
ſembled at Trent; to which all the Lutheran Princes, 
the Duke of Saxony excepted, agreed, rather through 
Neceſſity than a Conſciouſneſs that till then they had 


Agreement, did it rather by a Motive of Intereſt than 


| by a Principle of Religion; which can be plainly ſeen 


throughout this hiſtorical Account of Lutheraniſin, where 


peſted of being inclinable to it himſelf, and ſometimes 
purſues it vi & armis, and ſeems entirely reſolved to 


LUTHERAMNISM 


ſtanding took the Reſolution from that very Time to 


been in the Wrong; and Charles who had procured that 


ſometimes he is ſo favourable to that Set as to be ſuſ- 


363 


exterminate it in the Empire, . though he never deſigned 
it; ſince he could have done it, if after the Defeat of 
the Duke of Saxony, he had purſued with his victorious 
Army the reſt of the Lutheran Princes without giving 
them Time to breathe z inſtead of going to hold his Dyet 
at Auſbourg, diſmiſſing his Army, and amuſing himſelf 
to diſpute with the Pope upon the Tranſlation of the 
Council to Bologna. It is true, that he was in continual 
Fears that the Lutherans, who had often implored the 
Protection of the King of France, ſhould join effectually 
with him if he was to reduce them quite to Deſpair ; for 
he was much more afraid of Francis I. than he was of 
the confederate Princes, and would perhaps have be- 
come one of the moſt zealous Diſciples of Luther, nay 


a Zuinglian, or any Thing elſe, on Condition of ſeein 


France at the low Ebb he had fo often attempted to 
reduce it to: For as ſoon as he was informed that 
the Lutherans had implored the King's Succour, then 
he granted them all Sorts of Liberties, and ſeemed to be 
a Lutheran , and when by thoſe Means he had obliged 
them to deſert perfidiouſly their Protector, and even 
declare againſt him, then he began to diſtreſs them anew, 
and appeared as zealous a Catholick as before; for Re- 
ligion was in thoſe Days as it has been ſince, only em- 
loy'd as a Cloak to cover the ambitious and intereſted 

Views of Princes, . e 
Though Charles V. gained ſeveral Advantages over 


Lutheraniſm, and was a very great Conqueror and a for- 
tunate Prince, 


Lutber notwithſtanding made a far 
greater Number, and much more conſiderable Conqueſts, 
and in fewer Years, than he did during his whole 
Reign; for, beſides the greateſt Part of Germany, he 
gained the Kingdoms of Sweden and Denmark, Part of 
Poland, Part of Hungary; and ſome Time afterwards 
introduced itſelf into thoſe of England and Scotland; 


though it had loſt a great deal of Ground, at the latter 
End of the laſt Century and in this, by the Return to 


the Roman Church of that great and moſt excellent 
Prince A II. late King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony, and by the Zeal of the preſent King of Poland, 
and Elector of Saxony, Auguſtus III. his Son, for the 
Catholick Religion: Likewiſe in England, where the 

Sentiments of Luther which ſeem incompatible with 
God's infinite Mercy, are rejected by the Engliſh Church 


as heterodox. 


WIr Diſcipline and Doctrine of the Magi, or 
Wiſe-men of Perſia. — And taken in a more modern 
Senſe, is a Science which teaches to perform wonder- 
ful and furprizing Effects. | 3 

| Aorijpa divides Magic into three Kinds, natural, ce- 
(Mal, and ceremonial or ſuperſtitious. 1 UE 

Natural Magic, is no more than the Application of 


meas whereof many ſurprizing, but yet natural Effects 
are produced; as producing Roſes, Figs, c. in March, 
ng Thunder, Lightning, Rains, Winds, Sc. 


The natural Magic of the Chaldeans was nothing but 
Te Knowledge of the Powers of Simples and Minerals. 
ie Magic which they called Theurgia, conſiſted wholly 
' the Knowledge of the Ceremonies, to be obſerved in 
By v orſhip of the Gods, in order to be acceptable. 
J Vue of thoſe. Ceremonies, they believed they could 
—_ with ſpiritual Beings, and cure Diſeaſes. 


=; it attributes to Spirits a Kind of Rule or Domi- 

= wo the 20 and to the Planets a Dominion 
. 3 an L inc! 8 f Y Idi 

„ ee e 

. or GoetickMacic, conſiſts in the Invoca- 

a the Devil; its Effects are uſually evil and 

995 though very ſtrange, and ſeemingly ſurpaſſing 


MAGIC 


W A TAGIC, taken in its antient Senſe, is the Science 


natural ative Cauſes to paſſive Cauſes or Subjects, by 


Baptiſta Porta has a Treatiſe of natural Magic, or of 
—— performing very extraordinary Things by na- 
es. | | 


fil Macic, borders nearly on judiciary Aſtro- 


-Girmation thereof. 


> - 


the Power of Nature, ſuppoſed to be produced by virtue 
of ſome Compact, either tacit or expreſs, with evil 

Spirits: But the Truth is, theſe have not all the Power 
that is uſually imagined, nor do they produce half thoſe 
Effects ordinarily aſcribed to them. Paracelſus tells us, 
that pronouncing the Words OH), Oha, will make 
Serpents ſtop their Motion, and he {till as if they were 
W1TCHCRAFT, is a Sort of natural Magic, for which 
there may be ſome Foundation, ſince we have infinite 
Inſtances and Hiſtories to this Purpoſe, which it were 
not fair to ſet aſide merely becauſe they are not re- 


concileable to our Philoſophy ; but as it happens, 


there ſeems to be ſomething in Philoſophy to counte- 
-nance them. Fs 0 A WPeST © 6 

All living Things, we know, emit Effluvia, both by 
the Breath and the Pores of the Skin: All Bodies there- 
fore within the Sphere of their perſpiratory, or expira- 
tory Effluvia, will be affected by them; and that in 
this or another Manner, according to the Quality of the 
Effluvia, and in this or that Degree, according to the 
Diſpoſition of the emittent, and recipient Parte. 
Thus far is inconteſtable, nor need we produce In- 


-ſtances of Animals exhaling ſweet or ſtinking Smells, or 
of infectious: Diſeaſes conveyed by Effluvia, Ec. in Con- 


* 


Now of all Parts of an animal Body, the Eye, we 


know, is the quickeſt ; it moves with the greateſt Ce- 


lerity, and in all the Variety of Directions. Again, its 
: Caats and Humours are permeable as any other Part * 
| the 


the Body (witneſs the Rays of Light it ſo copiouſly re- 
ceives.) The Eye therefore no doubt emits its Effluvia, 
like the other Parts. The fine Humours of the Eye 
muſt be continually exhaling. The Heat of the per- 
vading Rays will rarify and attenuate them; and that 
with the ſubtile Juice, or Spirit of the neighbouring 
optick Nerve, ſupplied in great Abundance, by the Vi- 
cinity of the Brain, muſt make a Fund of volatile Mat- 
ter to be diſpenſed, and as it were determined by the 
Eye. 
| "There then we have both the Dart and the Hand to 
fling it. The one furniſhed with all the Force and Ve- 
hemence, and the other with all the Sharpneſs and Ac- 
tivity. one would require: No Wonder their Effects be 
great 1 5 
* Do but conceive the Eye as a Sling, capable of the 
ſwifteſt and intenſeſt Motions and Vibrations; and again 
as communicating with a Source of ſuch Matter, as the 
nervous Juice elaborated in the Brain; a Matter ſo 


ſubtile and penetrating, that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtanta- 


neouſly through the ſolid Capillaments of the Nerves, 
and ſo active and forcible that it diſtends and convulſes 
the Muſcles, and diſtorts the Limbs, and alters the 
whole Habitude of the Body, giving Motion and Action 
to a Maſs of inert, inactive Matter. A Projectile of 
ſuch a Nature, flung by an Engine as the Eye, muſt 
have an Effect wherever it ſtrikes; and the Effect will 
be limited and modified by the Circumſtances of Di- 
ſtance, the Impetus of the Eye, the Quality, Subtilty, 
Acrimony, Cc. of the Juice; and the Delicacy, Coarſe- 
neſs, Sc. of the Object it falls on. 


| This Theory, in the Opinion of thoſe who have cal- | 
culated it, may account for ſome of the Phænomena's 
of Witchcraft, particularly of that Branch called Faſcina- 


tion, It is certain the Eye has always been eſteemed 
chief Seat, or rather Organ of Witchcraft ; though 


by moſt, without knowing why, or wherefore: The 


Effect was apparently owing, but how, was not dreamed 
of. Thus the Phraſe, to have an evil Eye, imports as 


much as to be a Witch. And hence Virgil, Neſcio quis 


teneros oculus mihi faſcinat ugnos. Again, old bilious 
Perſons are thoſe moſt frequently ſuppoſed to have the 
Faculties; the nervous Juice in them being depraved 
and irritated by a vicious Habitude of Body, and fo 
rendered more penetrating and malignant. And young 


Perſons, chiefly Boys and Girls, are moſt affected by it, 


by reaſon their Pores are patent, their Juices incoherent, 
and their Features delicate and ſuſceptible. Accordingly 
the Witchcraft mentioned by Virgil only reaches to the 


tender Lambs. Laſtly, the Faculty is only exerciſed 


when the Perſon is diſpleaſed, provoked, irritated, Sc. 
it requiring ſome extraordinary Streſs and Motion of 
Mind, to dart a proper Quantity of the Effluvia, with a 
ſufficient Impetus, to produce the Effect at a Diſtance; 
that the Eye has ſome very conſiderable Power is paſt 
| Diſpute. The antient Naturaliſts aſſure us that the 


Baſiliſk and Opoblepa, kill other Animals merely by 


ſtaring at them. If this fail of Credit, a late Author 


aſſures us, to have ſeen a Mouſe running round a large 


at its Mouth 
open; ſtill the Mouſe made leſs and leſs Circles about 


| Toad, which ſtood looking earneſtly 


it, crying all the while as if compelled thereto z and at 


, laſt, with a deal of ſeeming Reluctance, run into the 


gaping Mouth, and was ſtreight ſwallowed, 


Who has obſerved a Setting-Dog, and the Effect of 


his Eye on the Partridge ? The poor Bird, when once 
his Eyes meet thoſe of the Dog, ſtands as if con- 
founded, regardleſs of itſelf, and eaſily lets the Net be 
drawn over it. We remember to have read of Squirrels 


ſtupified, and overcome by a Dog's ſtaring hard at 
them, and thus made to drop out of their Trees into 


his Mouth. | 


That Man is not ſecure from the like Affections, is 


Matter of eaſy Obſervation : Few People but have 
again and again felt the Effects of an angry, a fierce, 
a commanding, a diſdainful, a laſcivious, an intreating 
Eye, Sc. Theſe Effects no doubt are owing to the 
different Ejaculations from the Eye, and are a Degree 
of Witchcraft. | 

This I muſt confeſs is not my Sentiment; for I con- 


ſider Witchcraft as a mere Invention of weak Minds, 
who are pleaſed to attribute to extraordinary Cauſes what 


MAGIC, 


is only the pure Effect of the ms 
tural Diſorders the human Bod oy Ae 

I know very well that all living Things s 
which form a Kind of Atmofi Ss emit Eff, 


a he 1 , 
or are environed with; but Pl hover ba 2 lum, 
Effluvia's emitted through the Eyes of an Kiba 

» an 


be projected into another Animal. ſ 
and ſuch a Part of the Body of that A __ ſuch 
another, vi. render him epileptick, or ſtu 10 er than 
Sc. in which Witchcraft is te baz Of lame 


8 retended nie, 
and which to perform thoſe EMuviat, 3 ee 0 
alſo be directed by the Will of the Animal whence - 


are emitted, and e 
, preſerve that Direction, thro? the 


ferent Circumvolutions they are obliged ug 
the Eyes, by which they are ene fro 


arrive at the Part it is deſigned they ſh al they 
is 7 vor troy Parades. | eee ahh 

e Example of Animals exhaling ſwe 11. 
Smells, to corroborate the pretended Tah of hn 


has not the leaſt Relation to it, finc ebe, 
are un voluntary, and affect neceſſarily the one . 


the Animal's Will, and Witchcraft is volun 


wiſe it is no Witchcraft. That of infection] Bath. 
being conveyed by Effluvia, c. is not Web 8 aſe 


poſe, ſince thoſe Effluvias ceaſe the Maſs of rhe ry 
commonly through Reſpiration, have no other Dre 
but what they receive from the Agitation of the A 
ſphere, 2 they 1 moſt commonly infected 28 
nor any Determination for any Part 

— 8 . Pate 

As to the Witchcraft Virgil complained of wk; 
calls Faſcination, it was — . a but 5 og 
tural Dimneſs in the Eyes of his Lambs, which a ſuper. 
ſtitious Pagan, as Virgil was, might very well Fe oi 
to ſome other extraordinary Cauſe, _ 

The Baſiliſk and Opoblepa killing other Animals by 
only ſtaring at them, if it be true, cannot be brought in 
Confirmation of Witcbcraft; fince thoſe Animals being 
extremely venemous, and their Venom very ſubtile, floy 


with Impetuoſity through their Eyes, finding no Pu. | 
fage fo free in all the other Parts of their Body, and 


thereby is communicated to the other Animals; ſeizes 
immediately the Maſs of the Blood, which it ſoon coagy 
lates, whence Death enſues. The Fear which ſeizes the 
Partridge, naturally a very timorous Bird, at the Sight 
of the Setting-Dog, cauſes its Confuſion, and not the 
Effluvia emitted from the Dog: Therefore neither can 
this be brought in Confirmation of Witchcraft. 

 Naude has publiſhed an Apology for all the great 
Men ſuſpected of Magic. —Agripps ſays, that the Words 
uſed by thoſe in Compact with the Devil, to invoke 
him, and to ſucceed in what they undertake, are Dies, 
Mies, Feſquet, Benedafet, Docevima, Enitemaus. There 
are an hundred other Formulas of Words, compoſed at 
Pleaſure, or gathered from different Languages, of 


patched in Imitation of it. 
Note, That the Origin of Magic, | according to our 


firſt Definition, is aſcribed to Zoroaſter: Salmafius de: 
rives the very Name from Zorcaſter, who, he fays, 


| was firnamed Mag, whence Magus. — Others, infeal 


of making him the Author of the Perſian Philoſoply, 
make him only the Reſtorer and Improver thereof; 
alledging that many of the Perſian Rites, in Uk 
among the Magi, were borrowed from the Fabii & 

mong the Chaldeans, who agreed in many Things vith 
the Magi of the Perfians; whence ſome make the 
Name Magus common both among the Chaldea 
and Perfians. Thus Plutarch mentions, that Zoroqia 
inſtituted Magi among the Cbaldeans, in Imitation 
whereof the Perſians had theirs too. 

The antient Magi, according to Arifotle and La- 


tius, were the Authors and Conſervators of the Parfum 


Philoſophy ;_ and the Philoſophy principally ul 
vated 6.57 them was Theology and Politicks; the) 
being always eſteemed as the Interpreters of all Laws 
both divine and human, on which Account t 


were wonderfully revered by the People. oy 
Cicero obſerves, that none were admitted to the ou 
of Perſia, but ſuch as were well inſtructed in * 0 
cipline of the Magi, who taught ra farius and 

| Princes how to govern. Plata 


3 


to offer Prayers, Supplications, and Sacrifices, as 
were 


uld 
if the Gon oh Lucian, 


| Accordin 5 Gods, about which the Magi were 
or Worſhip or me —— than the diabolical Art of 


oh. * that waſzua, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies 
; f 


Divination geſcribes the Magi to be diligent 
Le ee out of the Love they bear to 
_ and who ſetting themſelves a- part for thoſe 
Veen contemplate the divine Virtues the more clear- 
1 initiate others in the ſame Myſteries. 
9 heir Deſcendants, the modern Magi, or Fire- 
Worſhippers, are divided into three Claſſes ; whereof 
1 and moſt learned, neither eat nor kill Ani- 
2 but adhere to the old Inſtitution of abſtaining 
from living Creatures. — The Magi of the ſecond 
Claſs, - ar 
"1 Li] all indifferently ; it being the firm and di- 
3 Dogma of 55 all, that there is a Tranſ- 
mioration of Souls. To imitate the Similitude between 
Aula and Men, they uſe to call the latter by the 
Name of the former; thus their Fellow - Prieſts they 
called Lions, the Prieſteſſes, Lioneſles, the Servants, 
| 558 to our other Definition, is only 
"ſd to ſignify an unlawful and diabolical Kind of 
Science, particularly the ſuperſtitious and goetic Magic, 
depending on the Aſſiſtance of the Devil and depart- 


cover Men's Minds, Pliny gives the Reaſon of it: 
"Ts ſays he, becauſe it has poſſeſſed itſelf of three 
| Sciences of the moſt Eſteem among Men; taking 
from it all that is great and marvellous in it. No 


and that it inſinuated itſelf into the Minds of the Peo- 

ple, under Pretence of affording extraordinary Reme- 
dies, To theſe fine Premiſes, it added every Thing in 
Religion that is pompous and ſplendid, and that ap- 
pears calculated to blind and captivate Mankind, par- 
ticularly the Oracles, Men having always been very 
curious of Futurity ;. for, 8 5 


Onx4erx, was an Anſwer uſually couched in very dark 
and ambiguous Terms, ſuppoſed to be given by Dzmons, 
either by the Mouths of their Idols, or by thoſe of their 
Prieſts to the People, who conſulted them on Things 
to come, 5 
Ik is a pretty general Opinion among the more learned, 
| that Oracles were all meer Cheats and Impoſtures; either 
calculated to ſerve the avaricious Ends of the Heathen 
Prieſts, or the political Views of the Princes. : 
M. Bolt ys poſitively they were meer human Arti- 
fices, which the Devil had no Hand in. He is ſtrongly 
ked by Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have wrote 
| epreſly on the Subject. „ 
| There are two Points in Diſpute on the Subject of 
racles, VIZ, whether they. were human or diabolical 
k ines? and whether or no they ceaſed upon the Pub- 
«an or Preaching of the Goſpel? k 2 
4 2 has a Treatiſe on thegceaſing of ſome Oracles; 
an Dale, a Dutch Phyſician, has a Volume to 
N they did not ceaſe at the Coming of Chriſt ; but 
hel many of them ceaſed long before, and that others 


dofus 


Gute! Yan Dale's Syſtem, and improved u 
by Hiſtory of Oracles, and ſhewed : Weakneſs 
Ch ifs ents Cited by many Writers in Behalf of 
F. Balti e ceaſing of Oracles. 
Da! 4, a learned Jeſuit, has anſwered both Van 
He labours to prove that there 
and ſuch as can never be attributed 
artinces of vo Flats or Prieſteſies; and that 
or, II. 1 


"MAGIC 
Laertius, and others agree, that 


4 related principally to th 
15 principally to the 
the philfophy of whe he were the Perſons who 


refrain only from tame Animals; nor do the 


ed Souls, If any wonder how ſo vain and deceit | a 
Science ſhould gain ſo much Credit and Authority 


Body doubts but it had its firſt Origin in Medicine, 


365 


ſeveral of theſe became filent in the firſt Ages of the 
Church, either by the Coming of Jeſus Chri#,, or by the 
Prayers of the Saints, | e | 
This Doctrine is confirmed by a Letter of Father Boy-, 
chet, Miſſionary, to Father Balthus , wherein it is de- 
clared, that what Father Balthus ſays of the antient 
Oracles, is experimented every Day in the Indies. 
It ſeems, according to this Miſſionary, that the Devil 
{till gives Oracles in the Indies, and that not by Idols, 
which would be liable to Impoſture, but by the Mouths 
of the Prieſts, and ſometimes of the By-ſtanders. It is 
added, that theſe Oracles too ceaſe, and the Devil be- 
comes mute in Proportion as the Goſpel is preached 
among them, NT | 
It was Euſebius who firſt endeavour'd to perſuade the 
Chriſtians, that the Coming of Jeſus Chriſt had ſtruck 
the Oracles dumb ; though it appears from the Laws of 
Theodefius, Gratian, and Valentinian, that the Oracles 
were ſtill conſulted as low as the Year 385. Cicero 
lays, the Oracles became dumb in Proportion as Peo- 
ple growing leſs credulous, began to ſuſpect them for 
Cheats. | 1 wo, 
Plutarch alledges two Reaſons for the ceaſing of 
Oracles; the one was Apollo's Chagrin, who it ſeems took 
it in Diſdain to be interrogated about ſo many Trifles. 
The other was, that in Proportion as the Genii or Dæ- 
mons, who had the Management of the Oracles, died, 
and became extinct, the Oracles muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 
He adds a third and more natural Cauſe for the ons 
of Oracles, viz. the forlorn State of Greece, ruined an 


deſolated by Wars. For hence the Smallneſs of the 


Gains let the Prieſts ſink into a Poverty and Contempt 


too bare to cover the Fraud. 


Moſt of the Fathers of the Church took it to be the 
Devil that gave Oracles ; and looked on it as a Pleaſure 

he took to give dubious and equivocal Anſwers; in or- 
der to have a Handle to laugh at them. Yoffus allows, 
that it was the Devil who ſpoke in Oracles, but thinks 
that the Obſcurity of his Anſwer was owing to his Ig- 
norance, as to the preciſe Circumſtances of the Events. 
That artful and ſtudied Obſcurity, wherein the Anſwers 
were couched, ſhewed the Embarraſs the Devil was un- 


der; as thoſe double Meanings they uſually bore pro- 


vided for their Accompliſhment, Where the Thing 
foretold did not happen accordingly, the Oracle torſooth 
was miſunderſtood. —— fp pied 

AHuſebius has preſerved ſome Fragments of a Philoſo- 
pher, called Anomaus, who out of Reſentment for his 
having been ſo often fooled by the Oracles, wrote an 
ample Confutation of all their Impertinences.— When 
* we come to conſult thee, ſays he to Apollo, if thou 
ſeeſt what is in Futurity, why doſt thou uſe Expreſſions 


that will not be underſtood ? doſt thou not know that 


© they will not be underſtood ? if thou doſt, thou takeſt 


* Pleaſure in abuſing us; if thou doſt not, be informed 


* of us, and learn to ſpeak more clearly. I tell thee that 
if thou intendeſt an Equivoque, the Greek Word where- 
by thou affirmed that Cræſus ſhould overthrow a great 
* Empire, was ill choſen, and that it could ſignify no- 


thing but Creſus's conquering Cyrus. If Things muſt 


© neceſſarily come to paſs, why doſt thou amuſe us with 
thy Ambiguities ; what doſt thou, Wretch as thou art, 
at Delphos ; employed in muttering idle Prophecies ?* 
But nomaus is ſtill more out of Humour with the 
Oracle, for the Anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenians, 
when . Xerxes was about to attack Greece, with all the 
Force of Aſia. The Pythian declared, that Minerva, the 

Protectoreſs of Athens, had endeavoured in vain to ap- 


peaſe the Wrath of Jupiter; yet that Jupiter, in Com- 


plaiſance to his Daughter, was willing the Athenians 
ſhould fave themſelves within wooden Walls; and that 
Salamis ſhould behold the Loſs of a great many Chil- 
dren, dear to their Mother, either when Ceres was ſpread 
abroad, or gathered together. - nary 
Here Ænomaus loſes all Patience with the God of 
Delphos : This Conteſt, ſays he, between Father and 
« Daughter, is very becoming the Deities ! It is excellent 
that there ſhould be contrary Inclinations and Intereſts 
in Heaven. Pure Wizzard, thou art ignorant who 
© the Children are that Salamis ſhall fee periſh, whether 
* Greeks or Perſiaus: It is certain they muſt be either 
i e * one 
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one or the other; but thou needeſt not have told ſo 


© openly, that thou kneweſt not which. Thou concealeſt 
* the Time of the Battle under thoſe fine poetical Ex- 
© prefſions, either when Ceres is ſpread abroad, or ga- 
© thered together , and wouldſt thou cajole us with fuch 


pompous Language? who knows not that if there be a 
© Sea-hght, it muſt either be in Seed-time. or Harveſt ? 
© It is certain it cannot be in Winter. Let Things go 
© how they will, thou wilt ſecure thyſelf by this Jupiter, 


* whom Minerva is endeavouring to appeaſe. If the 
© Greeks loſe the Battle, Jupiter proved inexorable to the 
© laſt; if they gain it, why then Minerva at length pre- 
cvailed,- © | 3 | 

For my Part I am of M. Fentenelle's Opinion, that the 
Oracles were nothing but meer Cheats, Frauds, and Im- 
poſtures of the Pagan Clergy, to impoſe on the too great 
Credulity of Mankind, gain a certain Reſpect and Vene- 
ration from them, pick their Pockets, and render them- 


ſelves abſolutely neceſſary. For to believe that it was 


the Devil who uſed to ſpeak in the Idols, is to arraign 


the Veracity of the true God, who ſays poſitively, that 
be wills that all Men ſhould be ſaved. But to, entertain 


the Heathens in their Ignorance, Impiety, and Idolatry, 


by the Miniſtry of the Devil ſpeaking in the Idols, con- 
tradicts that poſitive Declaration of God, with Regard 
to the Salvation of all Men in general; therefore it is 
in my Opinion, blaſphematory to ſay that there were 
real Oracles. If it be objected to this, that God ſuffer d 
only the Devil to ſpeak in the Idols, and that he is 
not obliged to undeceive us, if we will deceive ourſelves; 
I'll anſwer, that the Devil ſpeaking in the Idols, and 


— 
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———— — 


giving Oracles, could not be a fin 
the Devil being a pure ſpiritual Intelligence. 
thereof is only to form Ideas, without bein 8 
inveſt them with Words, ſince they have 0 
articulate them; God muſt have operated 
every Time an Oracle was pronounced, and th s Mingcl 
ſitively contributed towards deceiving Mantand“ 
18 1 ooge? N Reprobation of an — * * 
indiſpenſible Neceſſity, which no | "Za 
ice | 1 which none can ſuppoſe Withour 
racle, is alſo uſed for the Dzmon | 
Anſwer, and the Place whete it wit Pe . 
The principal Orarles of Antiquity, were that of 
mentioned by Herodbtus; of Ampbiareus; of th 5 5 
chidæ at Didimus; of the Camps at Lacedemen : = 5* 
dona; of Jupiter Ammon; of Nabarca, in the © wa 
of Andriaca, near the Caſpian Sea ; of T rophoning Pra 
tioned by Herodotus ; of Chryſopolis ; of _ 


t Claros in Tomi 
of Mallos; of Patarea ; of Pela in Macedonia 1 


ſelides in Cilicia; of Sinope in Paphlagonia , 
Head, mentioned by Philoſtratts 1 his 11 Ly: 
lonius, &c. e RS C3 2 e e e 
But of all others, the Oracle of Apollo Pythint 
phos, was the moſt celebrated; this 228 88 
Dernier reſort, by moſt of the Princes of thoſe Apes, 4 
The Pythia, which was to be a pure Virgin, wis l 
ways in a Rage when ſhe gave Oracles; at firſt ſhe 
gave them in Verſe, and fell at length to Proſe, upon 
the People's beginning to laugh at the Poorneſs of her 
Verſification, „ 5 


gle Tolerance; fines 
the Natur 
Capable to 
Organg to 


—— 
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AG NET, Magnes, or Load. Stone, is a Sort of 
11 ferrugineous Stone, i. e. very near the Colour 
of Iron, but harder and more heavy, taken out of Iron- 
Mines; and ſometimes in very large Pieces, half Magnet, 


ET: ee 


Magnetum quia fit patriis in finibus ortus. 
But Nicanor, in Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, lib. 36. c. 16. 
ſays, that the Magnet borrows its Name from the Per- 


ſon who found it firſt, That a Shepherd, called 
Magnes, diſcovered it, while he was feeding his Flock 


on Mount Ida, by Means of his Crook, armed at 
the End with Iron, which reſting on the Ground, he 


found faſten'd to a Piece of Magnet. That ſurprized 
at this extraordinary, and till then unheard of Phe- 
nomenon, he communicated it to others. Becauſe it 


| adhered to Iron, it was called by ſame Siderites, i. e. 
Ferruginous; and by others Heracleos, or Hereulean, 
becauſe the Magnet conquered Iron, as Hercules did 

Monfters. — Therefore the attractive Virtue of the 


Magnet, was the firſt diſcover'd; and is taken Notice 


of, beſides, by Lucretius and Pliny, by Plato, Ariſtotle, 
lib. 1. de Anim, c. 2. and by Orpheus among the Greek 

Poets, and by Claudian among the Latins, in his Poem 
ol the Magnet, where he ſpeaks thus: 


Lapis eſt cognomine Magnes. 
Decolor, obſcurus, vilis, non ille repevuêm 
Læſariem Regum, nec candida virginis orat 
Colla; nec inſigni ſplendet per cingula morſu: 
Sed nova fi nigri videas miracula ſan i, 
Tum ſuperat pulchros cultus, & quicquid Eois 
Indus litoribus rubra ſcrutatur in Mga. 
Ex ferro vitam meruit, ferrique rigore 
Vieſcitur: has dulces epulas hæc pabula novit. 


1 8 "MA GNET. ; 


| different in Colour and Virtue; the Ethiopie, Ag. 


75 Wo F f ei. : au- 
it, moved and directed itſelf always in the ſame Mat 


| Note, alſo, That the beſt Magnets are thoſe brought from 

China and Bengal, which are of an irony or ſangine 

Colour; thoſe of Arabia are reddiſh, thofe of Macel- 

nia blackiſh, and thoſe of Hungary, Germany, Englmd, 
xc. the Colour of unwrought Iron; 

The Antients reckoned five Kinds of Mau, 


neſian, Bæotic, Alexandrian, and Natolian, They 
| alſo took it to be Male and Female; but the chief | 
Uſe they made of it was in Medicine, eſpecially for 
the Cure of Burns and Defluxions on the Eyes. The 
- Mariners, more happy, take it to conduct them in 
their Voyages. nine ve Ce E29 3 IRS $47: 0.530454 


The moſt diſtinguiſhing Properties of the Magnet are, 
as we have already obſerved,” that it attracts Iron, and 
was that whereby it was diſcovered,' and which ſurprizel 
the moſt learned Philoſophers. of thoſe Times; wiv 
after they had found that by placing a Piece of Iron : 
certain Diſtance from the Magnet, that Iren quitted is 
Place to go and unite itſelf - intimately with the Mag, 
and that it was not without ſome Reſiſtance, they were f. 
parated from their mutual Coheſion. To diſcover it ti 
Attraction was reciprocal; ſome of them imagined, 1 
order to render the Motion of the Stone: eaſier, t | 
put it in a ſmall light Boat, and leave the „ 
float on the Water, while one of them held Nm ; 
Iron at a Diſtance from the Boat, whereby they town 
that the Boar floated towards the Iron; andthe Magn 
J6ineUitfelf to the Iron. 3 i %ũ ᷑ ñ OE 115 * 
This firſt Experiment bocaſioned another 460 | Fe 
-prizing, viz. it was obſerved, that the bats 
full Liberty in the ons: a chuſe and direct itte 
wards the moſt commodiot 


Place, and more prop"? 


ner; whence it was coneluded that it affected 2 fa. a 
lar Poſition in the World; for it turned one er 
towards that Part of the Horizon called the Inn 
the oppoſite to it towafds the South; which _ 15 
Places of the Magnet, which have ; been ay 5 
Poles; and the right Line, which is ſuppoled 
from one Pole to the other, is called its Axis. © ie 
What cauſed a ſill "greater Surprize was, Wnt 


MAGNET and NAVIGATION. 
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„ x4-o12; had that Property to transfer its 
found that the — to the Iron it touches, or is 
ere. 4 certain Diſtance from it; ſo that a 
a by the Magnet, or placed very 
he fame Virtue of attracting ano- 
Pt 64 — "Kkewiſe of phony,” are 4 
ther Parts of the World the Poles 
urls 06 — For Example, a Knife rubbed upon 


alda Itowads the North and South, and de- 


Wa,” ities 
_ WES comaln Things on this Phænomenon 

* our Obſervation. The firſt is, that the Knife 
wy on the Magnet acquires a greater or leſſer attrac- 
bo Vurtue, according to the Part of the Magnet it is 
Ate on. It receives the ſtrongeſt Touch when it 
nn keel from the Handle towards the Point, 


attractive Power, be re- touched in a contrary Direction, 
diz. by drawing it from the Point towards the Handle, 
over the ſame Pole, it immediately loſes all its Virtue, 
© The other Phznomena of the Magnet are as follows: 
We have already obſerved, that in every Magnet there 
are two Poles, one whereof points northward and the 
other fouthward ; and if the Magnet be divided into 
ever ſo many different Pieces, the two Poles will be 
found in each Piece. Theſe Poles in different Parts of 
the Globe, are differently inclined towards a Point under 
the Hormon; and though contrary to one another, help 
mutually towards the Attraction and Suſpenſion of Iron. 
If two Mapnets be ſpherical,. one will turn or conform 
itſelf to the other, ſo as either of them would do to the 
Earth; and after they have ſo conformed or turned 
themſelves, they endeavour to approach or join each 
other; but if placed in a contrary Poſition, they avoid 
| eachother, If a Magnet be cut through the Axis, the 
Parts or Segments of the Stone which before were join- 
ed, will now avoid and fly each other. If the Magnet 
be cut by a. Section perpendicular to its Axis, the two 
Points, which before were conjoined, will become con- 
| tray Poles; one in one, the other in the other Segment. 


{ It, or barely from an Approach near ir, though it do 
not duch it; and the Iron receives this Virtue varioufly, 
according to the Part of the Stone it is made to touch, 
ot cen approach to; for if an Iron be any how applied 
to the Stone, it receives Virtue from it only as to its 
Length, » The Magnet loſes none of its own Virtue by 
communicating any to the Iron; and this Virtue it can 
communicate to the Iron very ſpeedily, though the 
| longer the Iron touches or - joins the Stone, the longer 
Jun is communicated Virtue hold, and a better Magnet 
boy comm 
od, but the Virtue thus acquired by touching wears 
. Ades, and at laſt Alke heres unlefs it be 
Sie] 1 from the Magnet better than r 
1 edle touched by a Magnet will turn its Ends 
” wa; Way towards the Poles of the World as the 
* elf does; though neither itſelf nor Needles 
Was it do conform their Poles exactly to thofe of 
6 Ps N but have uſually ſome Variation from them; 
Forts 1 anation is different in divers Places, and at 
. Bren in the ſame Place. A Loadſtone will take 
. N Iron when armed or capped than it can 
bene. And though an Iron Key or Ring be ſuſpended 
by the Laadſtone. 5 
kinder char Riu yet the magnetical Particles do not 
ether to th ug or Key from turning round any Way, 
nay be de, Right or Left, The Force of a Loadfone 
increaſed or leſſened by the various 


the leaſt Diſtanec r 
actuallo cannot. draw calt Diſtance from a leſſer or a 
wan, © fuch leſſer 

8 U, it can draw it from the other; but a weaker 


to it a Piece of Iron, adhering 


Iron receives Virtue from the Magnet by A pplication to 


unicate more of it, and ſooner than one not 


m Time to Time by touching it anew. Mr. Boyle (to whom we are indebted for the following 


 magnetical Phznomena) found he could preſently change 


ron, or another Loadſtone to it. A 


or weaker Stone; but if it comes 


Magnet, or evan a ſittie Piece of Iron cin draw away 
or ſeparate a Piece of Iron contiguous to a greater or 
ſtronger Loadſtone. 11 7 3 
In theſe northern Parts of the World, the South Pole 
of a Loadſtone will raiſe up more Iron than the North 
Pole. A Plate of Iron only, but no other Body inter- 
poſed, can impede the Operation of the Loadſtone, either 
as to its attractive or directive Quality. M. Boyle found 
it true in Glaſſes ſealed hermetically, and Glaſs is a 

Body as impervious as moſt are to any Effluvia. The 
Power or Virtue of a Loadſtone may be impaired by lay- 


ing long in a wrong Poſition, as alſo by Ruſt, Wet, Sc. 


and may be quite deſtroyed by Fire. 

A Piece of Iron Wire well touched, will, upon its 
being bent round in a Ring, or coyled round on a 
Stick, Sc. generally, quite loſe its directive Virtue, but 
always have it much diminiſned; and yet if the whole 
Length of the Wire were not entirely bent, ſo that the 


Ends of it, if only for the Length of one Tenth of 


an Inch, were left ſtrait, the Virtue will not be de- 
ſtroy*'d in thoſe Parts, though it will in all the reſt, 
This was firſt obſerved by Grimaldi and de la Hire; and 
is confirmed by the Experiments of Mr. Derbam, who 


adds further, that though coyling or bending the Wire 
as above, would always deftroy its Virtue by Day, yet 


it would not do it in the Evening. The Sphere of the 
Activity of Magnets is greater and leſſer at different 


Times, in particular that reſerved in the Repoſitory of 


the Royal Society, will keep a Key or other Body ſuſ- 
pended to another, ſometimes, at the Heighth of eight 
or ten Feet; and at others not above four Feet. To 
which we may add, that the Variation of the magneticel 


Needle from the Meridian, varies at various Times of 


the Day, as appears from ſome Experiments of Mr. Gra- 
ham: By twiſting a Piece of Wire touched with a Mag- 

net, its Virtue is exceedingly diminiſhed, and ſometimes 
ſo difordered and confuſed, that in ſome Parts it will 
attract and in others repel ; and even in ſome Places, 
one Side of the Wire ſeems to be attracted, and the 
other Side repelled by one and the ſame Pole of the 
Stohe. A Piece of Wire that has been touched being 
ſplit or cleft in two; the Poles are ſometimes changed, 
as in a cleft Magnet, the North becoming South, and 
the South North: And yet ſometimes one Half 'of the 
Wire will retain its former Poles, and the other Half 
have them changed. To which it may be added, that 
laying one or other Side of the Half uppermoſt, cauſes 
a great Alteration in its Tendency or Averſion to the 
Poles of the Magnet. A. Wire being touched from 
End to End with the ſame Pole of the Magnet, the End 
whereat you begin will always turn contrary to the Pole 

which touched it; if it be again touched the ſame Way 
with the other Pole of the Magnet, it will then be turn- 
ed the contrary Way. If a Piece of Wire be touched 
in the Middle with only one Pole of the Magnet, with- 


out moving it backwards and forwards; in that Place 


will be the Pole of the Wire, 
the other Pole. 5 1 

If a Magnet be heated red-hot, and again cooled, 
either with its South Pole towards the North in a hori- 
zontal Poſition, or with its South Pole downwards in a 
perpendicular Poſition, its Poles will be changed. 


and the two Ends will be 


the'-Poles of a ſmall Fragment of a Loadſtone, by ap- 
plying them to the oppoſite vigorous ones of a large 
Magnet. Hard Iron Tools well tempered, when heat- 


end to a briſk Attrition, as filing, turning; will, when 


warm, attract thin Filings or Chips of Iron, Steel, Oc. 
but not when cold; though there are not wanting ſome 
Inſtances of their retaining the Virtue when quite cold. 
The Iron Bars of Windows, which have a long Time 


ſtood in an erect Poſition, grow permanently magne- 


tical; the lower Ends of ſuch Bars being the Northern 
Pole, and the upper the Southern. A Bar of Iron that 
has not ſtood long in an erect Poſture, if it be only held 
petpendicularly, will become magnetical, and its lower 
Fd the North Pole, as appears from its attracting the 


South Pole of a Needle: But then this Virtue is tranſient, 


and by inverting the Bar the Poles will ſhift their Places. | 
In order therefore to render the Quality permanent in 
an Iron Bar, it muſt continue a long Time in a proper 


3 Poſition,” 


| 
B 
| 


_ eaſily reſolved. 


my Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. 
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Poſition : But the Fire will produce the Effect in a 
' ſhort Time: For as it will immediately deprive a Load- 
fone of its attractive Virtue, ſo it ſoon gives a Verticity 

to a Bar of Iron, if being heated red hot, it be cooled 


in an ere& Poſture, or directly North and South: Nay 


Tongs, and Fire-Forks, by being often heated, and ſet 
to cool again in a Poſture nearly erect, have gained this 
Magnetical Property. Mr. Boyle found, that by heating 


a Piece of Engiiſþ Oker red-hor, and placing it to cool 
in a proper Poſture, it manifeſtly __ a Magnetic 


Virtue. And an excellent Magnet of the ſame inge- 
nious Gentleman having lain near a Year in an incon- 
venient Poſture, had its Virtue ſurpriſingly impaired ; 
and as if it had been by Fire. 8 

A Needle well touched, it is known, will point North 
and South: If it have one contrary Touch of the ſame 
Stone, it will be deprived of its Faculty; and by another 


ſuch Touch will have its Poles quite changed. — If a Bar 
of Iron have gained a Verticity by being heated red hot 
and cooled again, North and South, and then hammer- 


ed at the two Ends, its Virtue will be deſtroyed by two 


or three ſmall Blows on the Middle. — Either a Magnet, 
or a Piece of Iron being laid on a Piece of Cork, ſo as 


to ſwim freely in Water, it will be found, that which 
ſoever of the two is held in the Hand, the other will 
be drawn to it: In this Experiment if the Magnet be 


| ſet afloat, it will direct its two Poles to the Poles of the 


World. 8 DOE 
To account for all the above-mentioned Phznomena 


of the Magnet, according to both its attractive and di- 


 reftive Faculty, ſeveral Hypotheſes have been invented at 
different Times, and by divers Philoſophers, tho* none 


of them has been found ſatisfaftory yet. | 
Cardan attributes the dire#ive Faculty of the Magnet 
to the Polar Star : The Univerſity of Conimbre, to ſome 


Part of the Heavens, not very diſtant from the Pole : 


The common Scholaſticks to an occult Quality, which 


S God wills fbould be the Subjef of our Surprize, but above 


our Apprebenſion. And the modern Philoſophers, have 


Recourſe to certain ſubſtantial Effluvia flowing from the 
Earth; which laſt Opinion is the moſt probable; tho 
in the particular Explication of their ſeveral Opinions, a 


at Number of Difficulties occur, which are not very 


Des Cartes, part. 4. Princip. from num. 123. to 183. 


explains the Magnetical Virtues by the ſtriated or chan- 


nelled Vatter, which he ſuppoſes circulating round the 


Earth; which, he believes, proceeds from its general Hy- 


potheſis, or Syſtem of the World, I have explained in 


Therefore, according to his Sentiment, when the 


Matter of the firſt Element paſſes through Lines parallel 
to its Axis, from the Pole of one Vortex to the Middle 


or Center, the triangular Spaces contained between the 
Globules of the ſecond Element, it is formed into ſmall 
Columns with three Channels; and turned round by 


the Motion of the whole Vortex, in the Manner of Neck- 


laces. Whence Des Cartes obſerves, that thoſe which 


iſſue out of the northern Pole are not twiſted in the ſame 


Manner as thoſe which flow from the ſouthern Pole : 


 Whence it happens, that thoſe which have iſſued from 
one of the Poles of the Earth, cannot re-enter through 


the fame Pole, but are forced by the Reſiſtance of the 
ambient Air, and the continual flowing of the ſtriated 
Matter near that Pole, to return by a certain Circum- 
volution to the oppoſite Pole. 1 F Forte 
Des Cartes imagines this Hypotheſis very eaſy, and 
very proper to explain the Phænomena of the Magnet. 
But ſeveral Philoſophers cannot believe that it is poſlible, 
that either the Necklace of the ſtriated Matter, or the 
Channels or ſmall Pipes in which they are moved, can 
always retain their ſtriated Figure, without the Promi- 
nences of the Channels being wore off at laſt. For how 
is it poſſible, ſay they, that a continual Friction ſhould 
not wear off the Channels: And how can the prominent 
Parts of the Beads be fo aptly received into the ſtriated 
Receptacles dug in the Channels, as never to ſtop in 
them, nor retard the Motion of the ſucceeding Holes; 
and be moved with no leſs Celerity, than if they were 
carried round their Axis with a direct Motion? h 
Theſe Objections, and ſeveral others of the ſame 
Kind, have been made by the celebrated M. Hugens, a 


moved with a greater Facilit y, through the 


its Paſſage, Therefore in his Sentiment there are two 


Pole to the other, and returns by a perpetual Circumvo- 


entirely the {mall Fibres in that Part through which it 
on the oppolite. 


the magnetical Matter from the Pole of Ingreſs to that + 
of Egreſs, ſince they are bowed on that Part; but 


Magnet loſe nothing of their Ponderoſity; therefore they 


Element. 


it does not very well appear which Pole of the Earth» 
to be called the Pole of Ingreſs, and which the Pole of 


of the Earth, through Lines parallel to its Axis, from 


Dutchman, to propoſe another H 1 
e d erk o ee of Dp a 
| Ter! 
niencies. e agus ſeveral Very great Sg 

Therefore he has admitted, th; * 

continually flow from the Earth n Which 
to its Axis, Penetrate one of the Poles of the * 
and running through Lines parallel to its Axis guet, 
out at the oppoſite Pole: And as thoſe Efluvirs © 
e 
the Magnet, than through thoſe of ac lem of 
a Vortex round the A 8 * a Ir; they form 


they only enter it through one Pole, and —_— 


it at the other oppoſite Pole; which h 
the ſmall Fibres or Threads, which wg 2 


Meatus of the Magnets, not unlike thoſ- 

depreſſed on one Part, by that Are ag 
netick Effluvia, and conſequently do not retard ug 
Motion on that Part ; but if by a contrary Motion dl 
magnetical Matter was to attempt to flow from 3 0 
poſite Pole of the Magnet, then the Fibres or Thr 4 
having reaſſumed their former Situation, would ob 


Poles in the Magnet, one he calls the 
and the other the Fol of Egreſs. tot of pn 
1 He calls the Pole of Ingreſs, that which the magne- 
tical Effluvia enter; and the Pole of Egreſs, that which 
they come out at. 1 AID | | 
For while the Magnet was formed in the Mine that 
Effluvium or magnetical Matter, which paſſes through 
the Earth, by Lines parallel to its Axis, from one 


lution, or vertical Motion from the Pole of Egreſe to 
that of Ingreſß; that Matter, ſays I, has diſpoſed the 
Meatus of the Magnet in ſuch a Manner, as to depreſs 


paſſes, as the Chaff in a Ear of Corn, is flattened in 
ſuch a Manner on one Side, that iy cannot be eaſily rien 


Therefore thoſe Fibres do not retard the Motion of 


only oppoſes the Egreſ of that Matter through the 
ſame Meats, ſince they cannot.he bowed on the oppo- 
ſite Part whatever Figure tho{: Particles of the mag- 
netical Matter may have contracted otherwiſe. And we 
are perſuaded, that thoſe Particles are greater than the 
ſubtile Matter which gives their Ponderoſity to the Bo- 
dies, from that the Bodies placed in the Vortex of the 


are to. be referred to the Matter of the third Element 
of des Cartes, and not to the Subſtance of the fir 


There is one Thing in this Hypotheſis, worthy ou 
Notice, which is, that the Pole of the Magnet, which 
was the Southern Pole, while that Stone was yet in the 
Mine, muſt turn towards the northern Pole of the Earth 
when dug out of the Mine. For though in this Syſten, 


Epreſs ; it matters not, ſince it always ſucceeds in tl 
fame Manner: If notwithſtanding for a greater Fact 
the Magnetical Effluvia be conceived to enter the n 

ern Pole of the Earth, they muſt likewiſe enter the 
northern Pole of the Magnet, turned towards that ſame 
Side of the Earth, while it is in the Mine; but 3 

EMuvia, which are ſuppoſed to be carried in the Centet 


—— — D 3 


South to North, return from North to South, in F 
Circumference of the Earth ; it is neceſſary that the 1 
net dug out of the Earth, be placed in a contrary 7 
tion, to receive thoſe Effluvia; and its ſouthern bs 
turned towards the northern Pole of the Earth, "oy 
they flow. The ſame will happen if the northern l 
be 9 as the Pole of Ingreſs, and the ſouthern 
the Pole of Egreſs. © 5 . 

This is the 8 of M. Hugens, which though! 
be eſteemed for its Simplicity, is notwithſtanding dg 
ed with a great many Difficulties. For I. It is 1 x 
in it which is the Pole of Ingreſi, and which the 5 7 
Egreſs, either in the Earth or in the Mag" be Tour 
which it is very difficult to eſtabliſh it on a NS 15. 

COM 


dation 


at | the ethereal Matter I 


2 to think 1t 


MAGNET 


, and to underſtand it well. 2. It is more pro- 
n 


: itinction; ſince it ſeems to flow 
r It is more difficult to 
Hypotheſis, Ha in that of Des Cartes, 

which turn their Poles of 5 
er, recede into oppoſite Parts, Cc. 
the directive 4 ig" of the Magnet, Mr. Whiſton 
the firs 12 and aſcribes it to Mag- 
| uvia, circulating continually round the Load- 

which Circulations he thinks there are evident 
Hort: en in Magnetick Experiments; as M. Boyle 
es are of the Magnetiſm, or Magneticł Efflu- 
thinks the . though thoſe Effluvia were never yet 
22 Cnfible, as electrice Effluvia begin to be. 


e Laws of Magnetiſm, from which 
9 8 the directive Power of the Magnet, 
8 : - . * 
15 1 fop ſes that the Load-ſtone has both an at- 
4 = and direfive Power united together; whereas 
= touched by it has only the former, i. e. the Mag- 
| not only attracts Needles or Filings of Steel, but 
Tres them to certain different Angles, with Reſpect 
' to its own Surface and Axis: Whereas Iron touched 
wich it, does little or nothing more than attract them; 
All ſuffering them to lie along or ſtand perpendicular 
to it Surface and Edges in all Places, without any ſuch 
„ . 
. That neither the ſtrongeſt nor the large Magnet, 
ove a better directive Touch to Needles, than thoſe 
of 2 lefſer Size or Virtue z to which it may be added, 
that whereas there are two Qualities in all Magnets, an 
attraftive and a directive one; neither of them de- 
pend on, or are any Argument of the Strength of 
the other. 
3. That the 
un, will greatly increaſe or diminiſh the Weight of 
Needles on the Ballance: Nay, will overcome that 


While the directive Power has much ſmaller Effect. 


That Gaſendi indeed, as well as Merſenus and Dr. Gil- 
Bert, maintain it has not at all, but by Miſtake; for 


Mr. /bjon found from repeated Trials on large Nee- 
dles, that after the Touch they weighed leſs than be- 


fore, One of 45843 Grains, loſt 23 Grains by the 


Touch; and another 
than 14 Grains, | 
4. That the Quantity and Direction of Magnetick 
Powers communicated to Needles, is not properly af- 


of 65726 Grains Weight, no leſs 


ter ſuch Communication, owing to the Magnet which 


due the Touch; but to the Goodneſs of the Steel 
Which receives it, and to the Strength and Poſition of 
the terreſtial Load-Stone, whoſe Influence alone thoſe 
Needles are afterwards ſubje& to, and directed by: 
So that all ſuch Needles, if good, move with the ſame 
Strength, and point to the ſame Angle; what Load- 
ſtone ſoever (provided it be good) they were excited 


by. Nor does the Touch ſeem to do much more in 


g121ical, than Attrition in electrical Caſes, i. e. it 


* 8 rub off ſome obſtructing Particles, that adhere 


Ii l _— the Steel, and open the Pores of the 
= ae of my Effluvia, as occaſions or aſſiſts the 
are ſpeakin |, | 
occaſion to 5 | e tr hag 


that the direfive Power of the 
855 1 2 ſeems to be mechanical; and to be de- 


a y mentioned, from Magnetick Effluvia, 
Uculating continually round it. 4 | 


Bur woke how it will of thoſe different Syſtems, with 


Hupens is, 7 vw Faculty of the Magnet, that of 


W V Opinion, preferable to all the reſt, 
Fl 1 endeavour to explain the directive Faculty of 


Plication 8 ther Properties; by which Ex- 


1 5 of Des Cartes will be explained 


nt * Faculty of the Magnet muſt be taken 
is or ffluvia entring, by a perpetual Cir- 
. ra of the Earth, and coming out at the 

© by thoſe ſubſtantial Effluvia, entring by a 


Culation, one Pole of the Earth and coming 


,, ir the magnetical Matter Enters, as it comes out, 
E 


third, &c. Laws of Magnetiſm, 


attraltive Power of Magnets, and of 


Weight, and ſuſtain other additional Weight too. of the Magnet, a, 6, fig. 


» and ſo make Way for the Entrance 


out at the other, the Pirection of. the Magnet towards 
the Poles of the Earth is rightly underſtood ; thoſe EHu. 
via being again moved through the ſame Meatus tacy 


had formed to themſelves in the Mine. And this is con- 
firmed not only by the Phænomena of the Magnet itſelf; 
but likewiſe by thoſe of the Iron, the Nature whereof is 
much like that of the Magnet. 1 

For, 1. Iron Rods which have been a long Time fixed 
on the Earth in a perpendicular Manner (as we have 
obſerved when we ſpoke of the Phænomena of the 
Magnet) acquire a Magnetick Virtue, whereby they di- 
rect themſelves towards the Poles of the World. When 
any Iron Bar ſtanding, for a conſiderable Time, perpen- 
dicularly in the Fire, has a Magnetick Power; and 
when applied to the Needle of a Sea-compaſs, attracts 
it to itſelf, on one Part, and repulſes it on the other, as 
it happens in the Magnet; which cannot be underſtood 
unleſs by the ſubſtantial Effluvia, which flowing from the 
Earth incline the ſmall Fibres of the Iron on that Part, 
towards which they are moved. For that Power is eaſier 
communicated to a hot Iron, and a little ſoftened, than 
when it is cold and hatd. 1 LT 

2. We can be perſuaded that the Magnet borrows 
its attractive Faculty from the Earth, by the Inclitation 
of the Needle of a Sea Compaſs. For if the Needle, which 
is placed in an Equilibrium in the Box of the Compaſs, 
be touched by the Magnet, preſently the Part thereof, 
directed towards the North, beyond the Equinoctial Cir- 


dle, in the northern Climates is depreſſed, and the oppo- 


ſite Part raiſed; becauſe the Rays of the Magnetic 
Matter flowing from the Earth, and penetrating the 
Needle at its northern Part or Pole, are bowed arch- 
wiſe, as they are ſeen towards the Poles a, b, fig. 3. 
whence they force that Part to deſcend a little, therefore 
the Mariners commonly affix Wax to the other Part, to 


keep the Needle on a Level. 


But if the ſame Mariners come under the Equator, 
where the Rays of the Magnetick Matter are carried in an 
almoſt direct Line, as it can be ſeen towards the Middle 
3. the Wax muſt be taken 
off, and both Parts of the Needle will mutually keep one 
another in an Equilibrium. Laſtly, if they paſs beyond 
the Equator, the ſouthern Part of the ſame Needle, which 
before tended upwards, will begin to incline downwards, 
or be depreſſed, and the Wax ſhall be affixed to the 
other Part; from which Experiment it is very well in- 
ferred, that the directive Power of the Magnet is to be 
attributed to the Effluvia flowing from the Earth. ; 

3. The Magnet not only adapts itſelf to the Situa- 
tion of the Earth, but muſt alſo be conceived as a cer- 


tain Terella, or ſmall Earth, having its Poles, Equator, 


and Meridians, according to Dr. Gilbert's Sentiment. 
For it has its Vortex or Atmoſphere, which the farther 
it goes the weaker it is; which Vortex appears 2 


in Iron-filings, ſtrewed round the Magnet; for thoſe 


Filings are ſoon ſeen to diſpoſe themſelves in the Form 
of an Orb, from one Pole to the other, viz. from the 
Pole a, ſouthern, to the Pole 5, northern, fig. 3. 


But as the Magnetic Subſtance enters through one 


Pole of the Magnet, and comes out at the other Pole; 
if the northern, or Pole of Ingreſs of one Magnet, be 
turn'd towards the ſouthern or Pole of Egreſs of ano- 
ther Magnet; the Matter which flows from the one, will 
eaſily enter the other; whence the Iron-filings between 
both will be directed in right Lines, v. gr. if the Pole a, 
or ſouthern of one Magnet, fig: 4. be turned towards 
the Pole b, northern of another Magnet, the Iron-filings 
thrown between both, will be ſoon directed in right 
Lines, and to form one and the ſame Vortex, around 
both Magnets. | | | 
But if the two Poles, which mutually regard one 
another, are both Poles of Ingreſs or Poles of Egreſs, or 
both northern or ſouthern, fig. 5, then the Magnetick 
Effluvia will form two Vortices, and remove one Mag- 
net from the other, 3 : 
Hence it happens, that the Magnet put in a Silver 
or other Veſſel, which is not Iron or Steel, and ſet a- 
floating on Water, if it inclines towards the northern 
Pole, and the ſouthern Pole of another Magnet be ap- 
lied to it, it preſently will draw near it. For as the 
Matter which flows from one, can then eaſily enter the 


other; it will fill up the Space between both, in ſuch a 


5 B Manner » 
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Manner, as to expel almoſt all the Air from it, either 
courſe or ſubtile. Whence that Air, taking the Magnet 
backward, will force the one on the other, like the Wa- 
ter contained in a Syringe, is forced upwards by the Com- 
preſſion of the Air. = + 
I fay that the Air, either coarſe or ſubtil, flowing be- 
| tween both Magnets, is expelled by the Magnetick Mat- 
ter, and ranges itſelf on the Backſide of the Magnet; for 
in the Pneumatick Machine, when the coarſe Air has 
been pumped out, Iron is again joined to the Magnet, 
which is not to be attributed to the coarſe Air alone, but 
hkewiſe to the ſubtile Matter. | 
If the Poles of the Magnet, which mutually turn to- 
wards one another, be both Poles of Ingreſs, or both 
Poles of Egreſs; or both northern Poles, or both ſou- 
thern Poles, then the magnetick Matter will remove 
one Magnet from the other; for it forms two Vortices. 
But if the Hypotheſis of Des, Cartes pleaſes beſt, it 
will be ſaid, that the magnetick Globules which flow 
from the northern Pole, either of the Earth, or of the 
Magnet, cannot return through the ſame Poles, for the 
Reaſon heretofore given, but muſt neceſſarily return 


through the ſouthern Pole; and vice verſd. For it hap- 


pens hence, that if the cognominal Poles be turned to- 
wards one another, viz, the Southern towards the Sou- 
thern, or the Northern towards the Northern, the Glo- 


bules which have flowed from the Pole of one Magnet, 


cannot paſs the Pole of the other Magnet, nor viciſſim. 
Therefore both Magnets will be repelled into oppoſite 
Parts, But if Poles of different Appellations regard one 
another, then the Globules, which have ſallied out of 
the northern Pole of the one, will enter the ſouthern 
Pole of the other; and viciſim. And thus will expel 
the Air contained between both Magnets; which, by a 
Sort of Circumvolution, gaining the back of one and 
the other Magnet, will join them both. PEEP 
From theſe and the like Experiments it is eaſily in- 
_ ferred, that the directive Power of the Magnet, whereby 
it turns itſelf towards the two Poles of the World, is to 
be deduced from the ſubſtantial Effluvia flowing con- 
tinually from the Earth, and not from an imaginary 
Quality, or from celeſtial Influences. | 


It may be objected, that if the Direction of the Mag- 


net ſhould proceed from certain ſubſtantial Effluvias, 
the Needle of a Sea-Compaſs, ſhould always be di- 
rected towards the Poles of the World; which it does 
not always, ſince in ſeveral Places it declines from it; 
therefore, Sc. 55 . 
To this I anſwer, that the Needle ſhould always be 
directed towards the Poles of the World, ſo as to not 
decline much from them ; but not ſo as to not at all 
decline from them. Therefore the Magnet is ſaid to be 
directed towards the Poles of the World, becauſe if it 
does not always indicate them preciſely, it notwith- 
ſtanding does not recede much from it, which Receſs 


from the Pole is called the Declenſion of the Magnet, 


and therefore the Magnet declines from the Pole, becauſe 


the Ducts or Pores of the interior Earth, through which 


the magnetical Matter flows, are not preciſely directed 
from North to South, but decline a little from the Poles 


therefore the Magnet follows the ſame Direction, and 


receives a little from the Pole. 

It is objected ſecondly, that if the magnetick Effluvia 
flowed from the Earth, the Declenſion of the Magnet 
ſhould not change, as it often changes in the ſame Place. 
For at Paris, towards the Middle of the ſeventeenth 
Century, the Needle of a Sea-Compaſs, declined five or 
ſix Degrees towards the Eaſt: And in the Year 1684, 


_ declined 4 Degrees 10 Minutes towards the Weſt, and 


was obſerved afterwards to decline only 3 Degrees to- 
wards the Weſt. | 
I anſwer, that ſeveral various Mutations may happen 
in the ſubterraneous Places, viz. new Mines of Iron may 
be generated, whereby the magnetick Effluvia within 
the Earth are pur out of their right Way, from the Pole 
of Ingreſs to the Pole of Egreſs, and conſequently in 
the Air from the Pole of Ingreſs to that of Egreſs; as 
Des Cartes obſerves, quart. part. princip. art. 168. For 
thoſe Effluvias are eaſier moved through Iron Veing 
than through the other Parts of the Earth. Hence the 
Needle of a Sea-Compaſs, by approaching, Iron or, the 
Magnet near it, declines towards t 


Iron or the Magnet : 


b * 
a, ae. 
: N * 0 
1 4 


Therefore it ſeems 


| tobe. a Ce 
whereby the Magn ©, Jertainty, that 


5. nr $2 ON that the P 
net is turned tow 

towards the Parts nearer them, don er rk 
near its Poles, Hence it 18, that the Sea - Co 2 Earth 
no Uſe in thoſe Places nearer the oles, ae u of 
magnetick Effluvia, which flow from the N 
Earth in an almoſt perpendicular Manner do © of the 
the nautical Needle, more towards one Par ark 
rizon than towards the other, 


I'II explain the other Power of the x 
attractive Power, whereby it attracts Ra a AO 
Iron in few Words. For we have thewn al = la 


Reaſon why it attracts another Magee, viz. whe, te 


Poles of a different Appellation are turned 


towards one another, and the magnetick A, oY 
from one Pole continues its Motion through the Pot 
the other, and occupies the Space between both Me 
nets ; the Air expelled from that Place ranges iff, 
wards, and puſhes the mobile Magnet towards the 1. 
mobile one. 3 N goons 
Very near the fame Thing happens to Iron. wih .. 
Difference, that a Magnet Aral at one 8 
et, and expells it at the other; but attracts Iron. f 
both Parts or Ends : Which Difference having nor ber 


obſerved by the Antients, they imagined that there were 


two Bodies, one whereof attracted Iron, which the 
called Magnet, and the other repelled it, which 
called Theamedes. But though a Magnet at one Side 
attracts another Magnet to itſelf, and expells it at the 
other, it notwithſtanding attracts Iron at both Ends. 
The Reaſon of this Difference ſeems to conſiſt, in 
that the ſmall Fibres of the Iron are ſofter than thoſe 
of the Magnet, and therefore the Poles of Ingref and 
Egreſs are eaſily changed in the Iron, but not in the 
Magnet, whoſe Fibres are harder, and where they are 
bowed in one Part, they cannot be eaſily brought over 
the other, unleſs the Magnet be weak or ſoftened by 
Therefore Iron runs to the Magnet, when the mag. 
netick Matter, viz. that emitted from the Magnet, runs 
through it, and forces the Air, both coarſe and ſubti, 
contained between the Iron and the Magnet, to the Sides, 
Then the Air environing the Iron and Magnet, forces 
either the Iron towards the Magnet, or the Magnet to- 
wards the Iron: Therefore neither the Mapnet attracts 
properly the Iron, nor the Iron the Magnet, but both are 
impelled mutually on one another. Therefore, 
Iron is leſs judiciouſly ſaid to be attracted by the 
Magnet, than impelled on it; ſince they are forced to- 
wards one another by the Impreſſion of the Air; viz, 
when the Air, either coarſe or ſubtil, which occupies 


the Space between the Iron and Magnet, is expelled by | 


the magnetick Subſtance, and by a certain Circumvolu- 
tion ranges itſelf at the Back of the Magnet and Iron, 


and forces them towards one another, as already ob- 


ſerved. . | 
Beſides, we have no clear and diftin& Idea of At- 
traction, unleſs it be joined with Impulſion: v. g. When 
a Horſe draws a Carr, it is compelled to it by the Hu. 
neſs which is on his Back. Likewiſe, when we are {aid 
to draw ſomething with our Arm, the animal Spinb 
which circulate thro? the Nerves, diſtending the Muſcles, 
moves the Arm by a true Impulſion. In a War 
there ſeems to be no Attraction in Nature, but accott 
ing to a common Opinion; therefore it is better to # 
plain the Conjunction of the Iron with the Magn, 9 
ſome Impulſion, than by Attraction. 5 
It may be objected, that it is not poſlible e 
Air expelled by the magnetick Subſtance, ſhould har 
Strength enough to join the Iron, or Magnet, to ano 
Aﬀarnat. ³ͤ nnn ns lt e Fo 
of that the Air expelled. from the Space which 
was between the Magnet and the Iron, or between 5 
Magnets, takes off the Equilibrium of the — he 
lume of Air: Whence the Compreſſion _ _ 
comes unequal towards the Iron or Magnet, an 


fore where the Preſſion is leſs, there the Magnet or tron 

a moved. om nl AK eds or nt 

: Ic 18 objected, ſecondly, that if the Iron l 

Magnet, becauſe moved by the Impulſion o y 

no Reaſon can be aſſigned why the Jg Me, ” 8 

both Poles with Steel, draus up 4 Weight te bigger 
| . 


les or, 


one Part of the Ho. 
net, called 


| . a" 2 
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e: for it cannot be faid, that thus arm- 
digger than 1 5 of Effluvia flows from it. 

ed, 4 fg. 35 in the Negative; for when the Magnet 
oj 1 both Poles with poliſhed Steel, as fig. 2. 
3 tick Effluvia flow with a greater Facility 
then the N 5 v. g. the northern A, through the 
towards A and a, than through the Air. Likewiſe 
tel betten en it is eaſier moved between B and 3, 
wehe Air; and therefore form a Vortex, whereby 
than in tue f. in a 5 are c 

n T jeu of Rings a Piece of Iron be appli 
WhenC's 7 1 of Steel, viz. à and b, that 
to the 18 ſuſtained by the Force of both Poles; 
hon . if it was not armed, it would only be ſuſtained 
| viz. either the Northern or Southern : Where- 
ene magnetick Virtue acquires a conſiderable In- 
fore " the Magnet being armed. But if the Steel 
ark oh the Magnet is armed be ruſty, ſo as to hinder 
when” 1 Matter moving thro” it with Eaſe, then 
- — Virtue acquires but little Increaſe. When 


MAGNET. 


„ 
a Piece of Paper is put between the Armature, and the 
Iron which is to be attracted, the Paper hinders the 
Magnet from having more Virtue than if it was not 
armed; becauſe it does not touch the Iron with more 
Parts than if it was not armed. i tr ty To 

| Hence it appears, why Iron ſuſpended in the Air be- 
tween two Magnets, one whereof is ſtronger than the 
other, adheres ſometimes more to the weaker than to 
the ſtronger; becauſe it happens then, that it touches the 
weaker with more Parts than the ſtronger. ders in 

The Magnet has a third Virtue, called communicative; 
whereby it indues the Steel or Iron it touches with its 
Virtue or Power: So that the Iron or Steel directs itſelf 
towards the Poles of the Earth, and attracts another 
Iron: Which Virtue is likewiſe to be deduced from the 


magnetick Effluvia. 


By Means of the ſame Effluvia, can be explained 
the 2 Virtues of the Ember or Succinum, Wax, 


8 
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n | AHOMET ANIS M. or MAHOoOMET ISM, is 
TVI the Syſtem of Religion broached by Mabomet, 
and {till adhered to by his Followers. 

| The Impoſtor Mabomet, Inventor of Mahometaniſm, and 
om whom it borrows its Name, was born in Arabia Felix, 
and his firſt Employment was that of Groom of a Sta- 
dle. He had neither Wit nor Knowledge, not fo much 
% to know how to read or write, He enter'd into the 
Service ofa Widow extremely rich, and had Craft enough 
to engage her to marry him, after he had debauched 
her, During this Marriage he was ſubject to epileptick 
Fits, that were very violent, which his Wife ſupported 
with mych Impatience. But to appeaſe her, he made 
her believe that the Angel Gabriel appeared often to 
him, and that his Preſence cauſed thoſe Convulſions. 
There was a deteſtable Monk called Sergius, who had 
been expel'd from his Monaſtery, becauſe he profeſſed 
friatiſm, This Woman communicated to him what 
Mabomet had told her, and the Wretch confirm'd her in 
the Belief of that Apparition z | aſſuring her, that Ma- 
bomet was. 2 Prophet. She told this to her Female 
Neighbours, who told it to their Huſbands ; and thus in 
a very ſhort Time it was rumoured abroad that Mabomet 
had Communication with the Angel Gabriel. Tais find- 
ing that his Impoſture had gained a Belief among the 


AE Ms i. ͤ 8. a. 


vealed to him by his Angel. oe boo: ©; 
Among other Things, he publiſhed a Book under his 
Name, which Sergius compoſed. full of Follies, which 
notwithſtanding he pretended he had received from 
Heaven; and which he diſperſed among the Inhabitants 
of the Country, who were Fools enough to add Faith 
| tot, The Jews ſeeing that he taught and practiſed 
Circumciſion, were the firſt that joined with him ; but 
having diſcover'd that he did eat Meats, reputed un- 
dean in their Laws, they were undeceived, and forſook 
3 notyithſtanding which, they continued to animate 
and encourage him againſt the Chriſtians. om 
A. laſt, to engage all Men, if he could, to embrace 
ls dect, he compoſed, or rather the Monk Sergius for 
im, bis new pretended Religion, from all other Reli- 
gons which had Courſe in the World ; and borrowed 
| that of the Jews, the Doctrine of one only God, 
»unence from Swines Fleſh, and Polygamy. To de- 
ane the Chriſtians, he ſpoke honourably of Je/#s Chriſt; 
ark that he was the Son of a Virgin, and a great 


Servant, in which he agreed with the Arians : 
That the Jews thought they had crucified him, but had 


Hands, and aſcended j : 

, RO. dd into Heaven; where God having 
dent him, if he had called himſelf his Son? he de- 
moi do him, that he had never pronounced ſuch an 


Pt nay much the Uſe of Prayer and Alms, —He 


| MAHOMETANISM. | 


Therefore the firſt Article 


Populace, invented new Dreams, which he ſaid were re- 


2nd his as alſo the Word of God, but inferior to God 


mahed his Shadow, that he had fled from their 


— —He ordered a Sort of Lent, and recom - ö : 
they eſteem convenient and prudential : That 


taught with the Pagans, the unavoidable Neceſſity of 
Fate, which ſerved to render his Partiſans intrepid in 
the greateſt Dangers; as being perſuaded, that if they 
were to be killed in a Battle, it was not in their Power to 
avoid Death; and if they were to eſcape, nothing was 
capable to kill them. — He promiſed to thoſe who 
ſhould embrace his Law, a Paradiſe entirely carnal, full 
of Women, perfectly handſome, and who were to be al- 
ways Virgins, and likewiſe of handſome Boys, to gratify 
their Brutality, and where they ſhould be. continually 
feaſted. — He mixed alſo with thoſe Dreams, and Im- 
pieties, a Kind of Worſhip for the Moon, to gain the 
Favour of the Gentiles. VVV 
of the Mabometan Creed, 
is, that there is no other God but God; which they 


have from the Alcoran, where theſe Words are incei- 
ſantly repeated: There is no other God but him. Your 
only God. I am God, and there is no other God © 


God is the b | 
but me.—This grand Axiom of their Theology, ſeems to 


have been taken from the Jews, who were conticually 


rehearſing thoſe Words in Deuteronomy, Hear, O Iſrael, 

the Lord our God is one. ; | . 
For this Reaſon the Mabometans account all ſuch as 
own any thing of Number in the Divinity, to be Infi- 
dels, or Idolaters: And accordingly one of the firſt 


Leſſons they teach their Children, is, that God is nei- 


ther Male nor Female, and conſequently can have no 
Children. | | | 

The ſecond Article, is, that Mabomet was ſent from God, 
by which they exclude all other Religions, under Pre- 


tence, that their Prophet was the Jaſt and greateſt of 


all the Prophets that God would ever ſend ; and that as 
the Jewiſo Religion ceaſed with the Coming of the 
Meſſiah, ſo likewiſe the Chriſtian Religion was to be 
abrogated with the Coming of Mabomet. Ta | 
' Theſe are the two Fundamentals of Mahometaniſm ; 
ſo that when any is to make Profeſſion of that Faith, 
they content themſelves with their rehearſing theſe 
Words, There is no other God but God, and Mahomet is 
his Envoy or Prophet. . 1 * 
Io theſe Articles the Mabometans have added that of 
Bathing or Purification, in Imitation of the Jews. And 
ſuch an Opinion have they of theſe Purifications, that it 
is purely on that Account they ſeem to have retained the 
Practice of Circumciſion. For they pretend with the 
Fews, that if the leaſt Part of the Body remained un- 
waſhed, the Bathing is of no Effect. Hence they find 
themſelves under a Neceſſity of being circumciſed ; that 
the Part covered by the Prepuce, may alſo have its 
Share in the Lotion. 8 | 

As to Prayer they perform it five Times a Day, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Jeus, who only do it 
thrice, Some of their Periods or Hours of Prayer they 
hold to be neceſſary, and of divine Obligation, others 
at nine 
o'Clock 
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o'Clock in the Morning they do not eſteem neceſſary 
but thoſe at Noon and in the Afternoon are held to be 
Jure Divind. They are obliged to obſetve an Infinity 
of Things in order to be heard. If they ſpeak or ſmile 
in praying, their Prayers are vain: And it is the ſame 
Thing if they weep, unleſs it be with the Thought of 
Paradiſe or Hell: In many Prayers they uſe Beads. 

The Mabometans believe with the Chriſtians and 
Jes, the Reſurrection of the Dead. They hold that 
ere that Time an Anti-Mabomet will come; and that 
Feſus Chrif will deſcend from Heaven to kill him, and 
eſtabliſh Mahometaniſm: To which they add a great 
many more Chimeras relating to Gog and Magog, and 
the Beaſt that is to come out of Mecca. The Moun- 
tains are to fly in the Air like Birds, and at laſt the 
Heavens will melt and drop down upon the Earth. 
They add however, that ſome Time after God will 
renew and re-eſtabliſh the Earth, that then the Dead 
will be raiſed. | | | 


As to their Faſting, they are ſo ſcrupulous on that 


Point, that they will not ſo much as take the Smell of 


any Perfume by the Noſe: They hold, that Odors 
_ themſelves break Faſt; if they bathe it is forbid to put 
the Head under Water for Fear of ſwallowing any of 
it; and as for Women they are forbid to bathe. at all 
on Faſt-Days, for a Reaſon peculiar to the Sex. Their 
great Faſt or Lent is called Ramazan or Ramadan, during 
which they faſt all Day and feaſt all Night. ST. 
The Turks are commonly very charitable, from the 
Prince to the meaneſt of the Subjects. The Grand 
| Seignior ſeldom undertakes any Project of Conſequence, 


before he has made his Corban, which is a Slaughter of 


a great Number of Sheep, which is afterwards diſtri- 
| buted to the Poor, hoping by thoſe Alms to render 


Heaven propitious to his Enterprize. The Grand 


 Vizier, and all the other Officers of the Empire, moſt 
commonly follow on ſuch Occaſions, in Proportion to 
their Abilities the Sultan's Example. 8 
All the Revelations, Doctrine, and Prophecies of the 
pretended Mahomet, are contained in the Book called 
Alcoran, in a very confuſe and undigeſted Manner. 
The Word Alcoran is Arabick, and literally denotes 
either Reading or Collection; but it is in the firſt of 
theſe Senſes that the Acoran of Mabomet ſeems beſt un- 


derſtood: Mabomet purpoſing to have his Book called 
Reading, by way of Eminence, in Imitation of the Fews 
and Chriſtians, who call the New and Old Teſtament 


Writing, Scripture, on the ſame Account. 


The Turks alſo call it Aforkan, from the Verb pry 


' Pharaka, to divide or diſtinguiſh ; either by reaſon it 
makes the Diſtinction between what is true and falſe, 


or between what is lawful to do and what not; or elſe 


on Account of its containing the Diviſion or Heads of 
the Law; in which again they imitate the Hebrews, 
who give divers Books the like Name pp Perakim, 
di. d. Capita, Capitula, Chapters, Heads. — Laſtly, the 


 Alcoran, is alſo denominated Aldhichr, Advertiſement or 


Remembrance, as ſerving to retain or retrieve the Know- 
ledge of the Lax. 62 {2 

Ihhave already obſerved, that it is the common Opi- 

nion among the Chriſtians, that the abominable Monk 


Sergius compoſed this infamous Book for Mahomet, but 


the Mahometans believe it as an Article of their Faith, 
that the Prophet, who, they ſay, was an illiterate Man, 
had no Hand in it, but that it was given him by God, 
who to that End made uſe of the Miniſtry of the An- 

el Gabriel; that however it was communicated to him 

y little and little, a Verſe at a Time, and in different 
Places, during the Courſe of 23 Years. And hence, 
« ſay they, proceeds that Diſorder and Confuſion viſible 
in the Work'. Which in Truth is ſo great, that all 
their Doctors (if illiterate Fellows can be called by that 
Name) have never been able to adjuſt it. For Mahomet, 


or rather his Copiſt, having put all theſe looſe Verſes 


promiſcuouſly in a Book together, it was impoſſible ever 
to retrieve the Order wherein they were delivered. 
Thoſe 23 Years which the Angel employed in con- 
veying the Alcoran to Mabomet, are of wonderful Ser- 
vice to his Followers, inaſmuch as they furniſh them 
with an Anſwer to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring 


_ Contradictions wherewith the Book is full: Thoſe Con- 


tiadictions they piouſly father upon God himſelf, al- 
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ledging, that in the Courle of {> tor 


demned by CEcumenical Councils, 


built on Reaſon. 
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and altered ſeveral Doctrines a dent e TePealed 
Prophet had before ax 5 of ret: FS, Vhich the 
M. # Herbelot thinks it probable, that whe 
reſies of the Neftorians, Eutychians, &c, had boy ng 
| ane con. 
Monks, Se. being driven into the 1 85 N . 
and Egypt, furniſhed the Impoſtor with Pag: ale 
crude 1l]-conceived Doctrines of the Scri GAY = 
was hence that the Acoran became ſo full of the 11 
— 4 of thoſe Hereticks. FI and 
ie fews allo, who were very nu b N . 
contributed their Quota to the þ Berra i ir 2 
ſome Reaſon that they boaſt, twelve of their chi. 
tors, to have been the Authors of this deteſtable ns 
The Alcoran, it is to be obſerved, while M = 
lived, was kept in looſe Sheets: His Succeſſor 1 
firſt collected them into a Volume, and 5 — 
Keeping thereof to Hapbſa, the Widow of Mabon, = 
order to be conſulted as an Original. And there 40 E 
a good deal of Diverſity between the ſeveral Coy; | 
ready diſperſed throughout the Provinces: dn 4 
Succeſſor of Abubeker, procured a great Number of C 
pies to be taken from that of Haphſa ; at the fame Ti 1 
ſuppreſſing all the others not conformable thereto n 
The chief Differences then, in the Copies of this Book, 
conſiſt in the Points; which were not in Uſe in the 


Time of Mabomet and his immediate Succeſſors, but 
were added ſince, to aſcertain the Reading; after the 


Example of the Maſſoretes, who put the like Poi 
the Hebrew Text of the — as 03 N 
The Work is divided into Suras or Chapters, and 
the Suras ſub-divided into little Verſes, which are all 


compoſed in - a broken interrupted Style, reſembling 


Proſe rather than Verſe. The Diviſion into Suras is 
— of late ſtanding: The uſual Number of them is 
ixty. eee OTE 

There are ſeven principal Editions of the Alcoray, 
two at Medina, one at Mecca, one at Coufa, one 1 
Baſſora, one in Syria, and the common Edition. The 
firſt contains 6000 Verſes, the others ſurpaſſing thi 
Number by 200, or 236 Verſes ; but the Number of 
Words and Letters is the fame in all, viz, 5,639 


Words, and 323015 Letters. | 
The Number of Commentaries on the Acoram is fo 


large, that only the bare Titles would make a lage 
Volume. — Ben Oſchair has wrote the Hiſtory thereof, 
intitled, Tarikth Ben Oſcbair: The 


principal among 
them are Reidbaori, Thaalebi, Zamelchſchari, and Bacai, 
Beſides the Alcoran, which is the Baſis of the Ma- 
bometan Faith, they have alſo a Book containing their 
Traditions, which they call Senna; which Word ſignifies, 


in Arabick, the ſame with Miſpna in the Hebrew; that 
is ſecond Law, or as the Fews call it Oral Law. 


The Adherents to the Sonna are called Somites; and 
as among the Fews there is a Sect of Caraites, who re- 
ject the Traditions as Fables invented by the Rabbm; 
there are alſo Sectaries among the Mahometans, called 
Shiites, who reject the Traditions of the Sonnies; 3 


being only founded on the Authority of an Apoctry 


phal Book, and not derived to them from their Le 
giſlator. N N 
There is the ſame Enmity between the Sous 
and Shiites, as between the Rabbiniſts, Jews, and the 
Caraites. The Shiites reproach the Sonnites, with 2 
truding the Dreams of their Doctors for the Wordo 
God; and the Sonnites in their Turn treat the Sb B 
Hereticks, who refuſe to admit the divine Precepts, have 
corrupted the Alcoran, &c. | Eons 
The Mabometans have a poſitive Theology, built 00 
the Acoran and Tradition, as well as a ſcholaſtical de 
They have likewiſe their Cab — 
and a Kind of Canon Law, wherein they diſtings 
between what is of divine, and what is of poſitive 055 
The ſovereign Interpreter of the Alcoran, and Ce 
or Patriarch of the Mabometan Religion, is called iow 
or Mufti; he decides all Queſtions of the a" 
Place of the Baſhaws, and his Authority 15 often y 
to the Grand Signior himſelf; whom he can call to 
Account by his Fetfa's or Bulls, and even depoſe 6 


own Authority. For as the Turks, as well as ſome oth 


the 


Nations, want ſometimes to cover their ebellion 
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fame. Principle 
— — ee o Regs, Good Lord deliver us. 
b 8 wh which N wers to the orenation + 
of The ns tand have alſo their Beneficiaries, Chap- 


Canons, who read a Chapter every 
bins, —_ 3 in the Moſques, and have Pre- 
Day out for ſo doing. The Hatil of the Moſque, is what 
_ "he Parſon of the Pariſh3''and the Sheves are ay 
N who take their Text'out of the Alcoran, © 


prin 


Ci ft 
hey whe 


one — » Their chief Mona- 
near Chigni in Natolia; where their General 
kes his Rebdences and where the Aſſemblies of the 
are held: The other Houſes being all depen- 


Se a Privilege granted to this Monattery 


affect a World of Modeſty,” Patience, 
Char! 
He, — ently burn themſelves with 
bot Ton, to inure themſelves to Patience. They always 
faſt on Wedneſdays, eating — 1 on thoſe Days till after 
Sur ſet. Tueſdays and Fridays they hold Meetings, at 
which the Superior of the Houſe — One of them 
plays al the: while on a Flute, and the reſt dance, 
turning their Bodies round with the greateſt Swiftneſs 
Long Cuſtom to this Exerciſe from their 
Youth, has brou * them to ſuch a Paſs, that it does 
not m 0 h ſe them at all. This Practice 
they obſerve with great Strictneſs, in Memory of Meve- 
Inca their Patriarch 's turning miraculouſly round, for the 
Space of four: Days, wirhout- any Food or Refreſhment; 


bs Companion Hamſa playin or up the while on the Flute: 


After which he 2 a an Extaſy, and therein received 


vonderful Revelations for the Eſtabliſſi nent of his Order. 
— believe the Flute an bar ro 3 — 


n, Poſtures, Se. to amuſe 
agick: But 


war — — 
— — and | by others, . with 
ty, the Prophet Elias 1 
a Derviſes are are great Ipavellers; ede pen 
. und propagating their Faith, are ee 
n lace to another; which Accoun 
they ha been frequently vſed as Spi 


8 of God. They lead a ver 
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= where they can 'Meet with 
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a and are in alen Contempt ürnong g Men 
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They always go bare-legged, - 


ac Obſervers 0 
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Bere are also 6 A 
94 na 2 Derbiſes in "Perſia, led Wks Coun- 


TY 
l Hhoid Monafteries, jo lug they paß the greateſt 


"oy 190 che * in running round, holding each other's. 


ing-inceffantly Hbz;, Living, one of the 
— of of God ; 


one of their? Number plays all the Time 
on a Flute, to animate them in this extravagant Dance. 


The Temples which the Mabomettns ſet apart for che 
Exercif of their 7 „Nes 


urkiſh. Aeſged or Meſc ly ſigzniſies 4 
Temple built of Wood“ 21 as . 9 arks. firſt uſed.) 


e Sword to the Grand 00 There are royal Maſques founded by the Emperor, as | 
the Sblimamia and Uclidzd, at Conſtantinople ; and private 


Mofzues founded by Muphties, Vizirs, Baſhaws, c. 
Moſques are built like large Halls, with Iles, Galle 


ries, and Domes, and are adorned: 6n the Infide wich 


8 artiments, and Pieces of Arabeſque Work: On 
ide is always found à Pool with ſeveral Cocks; and 


on . Top is placed a Creſcent. 
The Turts have converted moſt of the Chriſtian | 


Churches into Moſques, as the celebrated _Temple of 
St. Sophia, at Conſtantinople, &c. 


The Mabometans Aiſtingriſh thernſelyes by the Title 
of Muſſulmen, which in the Turkifh Language Hy | 


true Believers, or Orthodox. 
The 1e was firſt 

obſerved 

ſulmen, very averſe to each other, and whom we have 

already mentioned, viz. the Semnoniter and the Shiites. 

— —— follow the Interpretations of the Alcoran 


iven to the Har Abend, as 


n by Omer. The Shiites are the Followers of Al, 
The Subjects of the King of Perſia are Sbiltes, and thoſe 


4 the Grand Signior Sonnites. 
Some Authors will have it that the Word 'Muſſulma} 
ſignifies ſaved, that is, predeſinated; and that tlie Maho- 


metans give themſelves the Appellation, as believing 
they are all predeſtinated to Salvation. 


more particular to the Origin of che Name, which he 
derives from the Arabict ch, TO ſaved, ſnatched 
out of Danger: The Mabometant, he obſerves,” eſtabliſh 


ing their Religion by Fire and 2 maſfacred all thoſe 
Il that 


who would not embrace it, and 
did, calling them Muſſulnen, J. d. e « periculo, 
whence the Word in Courſe of Tim „became the a 
ſtinguiſhing Title of all thoſe of har Sect, who have 
affixed to it the Signification of true Believer. © 
\ Notwithſtanding this barbarous Zeal for propa 
ter — the Mabometans are moſt WE y very. 
charitable, x; thoſe who are right M4; amen, or 
the Alcoran, 'A Mark 


ted Life to 


e . | with - 

oi or any Mone Gia.” ie If 
The Caravanſerai; ate uſhally uz 

with a ſpacious Court in the e 

encompaſſed with Gallerity and 


— 


2 555 


. r the Gate there are frequentip a Sort of 
laß eee which. the Caravanſeraftienletsours at a 
| dear Rate, to ſuch as haye a Mind to-be:to\rhem- 
ves. 


there is this eſſential Difference 1 them” and. 


Inns, that che Traveller finds n nothin er. all in the Cara- 


vanbra, neither for himſelf nor 1 but muſt car- 
"_ 8 and Nag with Him. They are 
ey Par Ury, barten, deſatt Places; and afe gene 
ied Water from 2 great Diſtance, and ar 

a * 


7 being avanſers without its 
Well of pr A There ate everal of them in Cities, 


where the 
houſes, « d even Exch 


5 GT ſera's 


dro ug Moſques om me. ; by 


y Leunclavius, There are two Kinds of Me 2 
Martinius is 


ating 


Eaſt, up the 
edles * of che e and 85 cence 1 150 . 
Princes, Ge. "OW ſeveral Countries, ' | 30106 


= 
* —— 
hem, being falten'd at the "> — 


11 Though the Carbvanſern' ſerve ih lieu *f Ine, I | 


rwe nde only as'Inns, N 8 
There are few Cities in the Eaſt without hen Caravas- 
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o'Clock in the Morning they do not eſteem neceſſary ; 
but thoſe at Noon and in the Afternoon are held to be 
Jure Divind. They are obliged to obſerve an Infinity 
of Things in order to be heard. If they ſpeak or ſmile 
in praying, their Prayers are vain: And it is the ſame 
Thing if they weep, unleſs it be with the Thought of 
Paradiſe or Hell: In many Prayers they uſe Beads. 

The Mahometans believe with the Chriſtians and 
Fews, the Reſurrection of the Dead. They hold that 
ere that Time an Anti-Mahomet will come; and that 
Feſus Chriſt will deſcend from Heaven to kill him, and 
eſtabliſh Mahometaniſm: To which they add a great 
many more Chimeras relating to Gog and Magog, and 
the Beaſt that is to come out of Mecca. The Moun- 


| tains are to fly in the Air like Birds, and at laſt the 


Heavens will melt and drop down upon the Earth. 
They add however, that ſome Time after God will 
renew and re-eſtabliſh the Earth, that then the Dead 


will be raiſed. 5 


As to their Faſting, they are ſo ſcrupulous on that 
Point, that they will not ſo much as take the Smell of 


any Perfume by the Noſe: They hold, that Odors 
_ themſelves break Faſt; if they bathe it is forbid to put 


the Head under Water for Fear of ſwallowing any of 
it; and as for Women they are forbid to bathe at all 


on Faſt-Days, for a Reaſon peculiar to the Sex. Their 
great Faſt or Lent is called Ramazan or Ramadan, during 
which they faſt all Day and feaſt all Night. 


The Turks are commonly very charitable, from the 


Prince to the meaneſt of the Subjects. The Grand 


Seignior ſeldom undertakes any Proje& of Conſequence, 
before he has made his Corban, which is a Slaughter of 
a great Number of Sheep, which is afterwards diftri- 


buted to the Poor, hoping by thoſe Alms to render 
Heaven propitious to his Enterprize. The Grand 


Vizier, and all the other Officers of the Empire, moſt 


commonly follow on ſuch Occaſions, in Proportion to 
their Abilities the Sultan's Example. 8 
All the Revelations, Doctrine, and Prophecies of the 
pretended Mahomet, are contained in the Book called 
Allcoran, in a very confuſe and undigeſted Manner. 


The Word Alcoran is Arabick, and literally de notes 


either Reading or Collection; but it is in the firſt of 
theſe Senſes that the Alcoran of Mahomet ſeems beſt un- 


derſtood : Mabomet purpoſing to have his Book called 


Reading, by way of Eminence, in Imitation of the Fews 
and Chriſtians, who call the New and Old Teſtament 
Writing, Scripture, on the ſame Account. | 


The Turks alſo call it Aiforkan, from the Verb pr 


Pharaka, to divide or diſtinguiſh ; either by reaſon it 
makes the Diſtinction between what is true and falſe, 
or between what is lawful to do and what not; or elſe 

on Account of its containing the Diviſion or Heads of 
the Law; in which again they imitate the Hebrews, 
who give divers Books the like Name y Perakim, 
g. d. Capita, Capitula, Chapters, Heads. — Laſtly, the 


Alcoran, is alſo denominated Aldbichr, Advertiſement or 


Remembrance, as ſerving to retain or retrieve the Know- 
edge of the Law. e e 
have already obſerved, that it is the common Opi- 
nion among the Chriſtians, that the abominable Monk 
Sergius compoſed this infamous Book for Mabomet, but 
the Mabometans believe it as an Article of their Faith, 
that the Prophet, who, they ſay, was an illiterate Man, 
had no Hand in it, but that it was given him by God, 
who to that End made uſe of the Miniſtry of the An- 


el Gabriel; that however it was communicated to him 
5 little and little, a Verſe at a Time, and in different 


Places, during the Courſe of 23 Years. And hence, 


« ſay they, proceeds that Diſorder and Confuſion viſible 
in the Work*. Which in Truth is ſo great, that all 


their Doctors (if illiterate Fellows can be called by that 


Name) have never been able to adjuſt it. For Mahomet, 


or rather his Copiſt, having put all theſe looſe Verſes 
 promiſcuoully in a Book together, it was impoſſible ever 
to retrieve the Order wherein they were delivered. 


Thoſe 23 Years which the Angel employed in con- 
veying the Alcoran to Mabomet, are of wonderful Ser- 
vice to his Followers, inaſmuch as they furniſh them 
v/ith an Anſwer to ſuch as tax them with thoſe glaring 
Contradictions wherewith the Book is full: Thoſe Con- 


cia dictions they piouſly father upon God himſelf, al- 


% 
2 


erroneous Opinions of thoſe Hereticks. 


the Hebrew Text of the Scripture. 


the Suras ſub- divided into little Verſes, which are all 


Words, and 323015 Letters. 


Volume. —Bex Oſcbair has wrote the Hiſtory thereof, | 
intitled, Tarith Ben Oſchair : The principal among 
them are Reidhaori, Thaalebi, Zamalchſchari, and Batai. 


 hometan Faith, they have alſo a Book containing their 


The Adherents to the Sonna are called Sonnites; and 
ject the Traditions as Fables invented by the Rabbim; 


| Shiites, who reject the Traditions of the Sonnites; 3 
being only founded on the Authority of an Apoctry 
phal Book, and not derived to them from their L. 


and Shiites, as between the Rabbiniſts, Jews, and tie 


Hereticks, who refuſe to admit the divine Precepts, have 


between what is of divine, and what is of poſitive Right. 
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ledging, that in the Courte of! Pi K. 
and altered ſeveral Doctrines and FA * he repeal 
Prophet had before received of him. Pts, Which the 
M. 4 Herbelot thinks it probable, th 
reſies of the Neftorians, Eutychians, &c. had be 
demned by CEcumenical Councils, many Biſho P a 
Monks, &c. being driven into the Defarts 0 Irs 
and Egypt, furniſhed the Impoſtor with Paſſ. r 
crude ill- conceived Doctrines of the Scriprines © and 
was hence that the Alcoran became ſo full of heme ; 
an 


at when the He. 


The Jews alſo, who were very nu 
contributed their Quota to the . . 1 Arabia, 
ſome Reaſon that they boaſt, twelve of their chief yn 
tors, to have been the Authors of this deteſtable Wade 

: The Alcoran, it is to be obſerved, while M = 
lived, was kept in looſe Sheets: His Succeſſor rn 
firſt collected them into a Volume, and committed fl 
Keeping thereof to Haphſa, the Widow of Malen — 
order to be conſulted as an Original. And chere . 
a good deal of Diverſity between the ſeveral Cor; 
ready diſperſed throughout the Provinces: Ou 1 
Succeſſor of Abubeker, procured a great Number of Co! 
pies to be taken from that of Haphſa ; at the ſame Tj _ 
ſuppreſſing all the others not conformable thereto = 

The chief Differences then, in the Copies of this Book, 
conſiſt in the Points; which were not in Uſe in th 
Time of Mahomet and his immediate Succeſſors, "a 
were added ſince, to aſcertain the Reading; after the 
Example of the Maſſoretes, who put the like Points to 


The Work is divided into Suras or Chapters, and 
compoſed in a broken interrupted Style, reſemblins 
Proſe rather than Verſe. The Diviſion into yon - 
— of late ſtanding: The uſual Number of them is 
„„ 1 | 1 i e 
There are ſeven principal Editions of the Alcoray, 
two at Medina, one at Mecca, one at Coufa, one at 
Baſſora, one in Syria, and the common Edition. The 
firſt contains 6000 Verſes, the others ſurpaſſing this 
Number by 200, or 236 Verſes ; but the Number of 
Words and Letters is the ſame in all, viz, 17,639 
The Number of Commentaries on the Aura sf | 
large, that only the bare Titles would make a large 


Beſides the Alcoran, which is the Baſis of the Ma- 
Traditions, which they call Senna; which Word fignifies, 
in Arabick, the ſame with Mzſhna in the Hebrew; that 
is ſecond Law, or as the Fews call it Oral Law, 


as among the Jews there is a Sect of Caraites, who n- 


there are alſo Sectaries among the Mabometans, called 


- Fa Ak ma a -@a4c_ 4 


giſlator. | OE nn 1 5 
There is the ſame Enmity between the Sonnites 


© 3 © 9s : 


Caraites. The Shiites reproach the Sonnites, with 
truding the Dreams of their Doctors for the Word 
God; and the Sonnites in their Turn treat the Shuts B 


corrupted the Alcoran, &c. | La 
The Mabometans have a poſitive Theology, built 00 
the Acoran and Tradition, as well as a ſcholaſtical - 
built on Reaſon. They have likewiſe their Call 2 
and a Kind of Canon Law, wherein they diſting! 


S FES Rm» oe 


The ſovereign Interpreter of the Alcoran, and Chifl 


or Patriarch of the Mabometan Religion, is called * 
or Mufti; he decides all Queſtions of the Law, 5 
Place of the Baſhaws, and his Authority 15 often t —_ 
to the Grand Signior himſelf; whom he can " of th 
Account by his Fetfa's or Bulls, and even depole 5 J 
own Authority, For as the Turks, as well as ow 1 

Nations, want ſometimes to cover their Rebellio 


3 


r 


ee * 
Z „ 1 . 
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a 


2 eligion, the have Recourſe to the Muph- 
the Cloa o_— give a Sandton to it; who, according 
1's hol 2 Genius, ſeldem «refuſes to have a Hand 
to the LEV! \ Cavan.” The unhappy Ibrahim, was de- 
in 50 600P © = 44, by the Authority of the Mupbii, 

_ Principle of Religion, much about the Time, 


— Forts of Religions, Good Lord deliver us. 


gionior's Side, which Ceremony atiſwerꝭ to the Coronation 
; * 
of our Kings. onation 


| Canons, who read a Chapter every 

Jains, —_ noe in the Moſques, and have Pre- 
Day ot o eing. The Hail of the Moſque, is what 
_ | the Parſon of the Pariſh ; and the Sbeics are the 
— _ cs who take their Text out of the Alcoran. 
Th haye ſeveral Orders of Monks too, particularly 
o or Derviſhes, who lead a very auſtere Life, and 
as a Poverty; though allowed to marry. 
br rviſes are allo called Mevelaviſee, from their 
* Founder, one Mevelava. Their chief Mona- 
a near Coigni in Natolia ; where their General 


: The other Houſes being all depen- 
_— a Privilege granted to this Monaltery 
under Ottoman I, ey = 3 

The Deus affect a World of Modeſty, Patience, 
Humility, and Charity. They always go bare-legged, 
and open-breaſted, and frequently bum themſelves with 
hot {ron, to inure themſelves to Patience. They always 
fat on Wedneſdays, eating nothing on thoſe Days till after 
\ Sun-fet. Tueſdays and Fridays they hold Meetings, at 
which the Superior of the Houſe preſides. - One of them 
plays il the while on a Flute, and the reſt dance, 
turning their Bodies round with the greateſt Swiftneſs 


imaginable.” Long Cuſtom to this Exerciſe from their 
| Youth, has brou 1 them to ſuch a Paſs, that it does 
e not maze, or diſcompoſe them at all. This Practice 
5 | they obſerve with great Strictneſs, in Memory of Meve- 
f lova their Parriarch's turning miraculouſly round, for the 
9 | Space of four Days, without any Food or Refreſhment; 
hs Companion Hamſa playing all the while on the Flute: 
a After which he fell into an Extaſy, and therein received 
T wonderful Revelations for the Eftabliſt»nent of his Order. 
5 They believe the Flute an Inſtrument conſecrated by 
8 | Feceb, and the Shepherds of the Old Teſtament; by 
. Reaſon they ſang the Praiſes of God thereon. They pro- 
2 eb Poverty, Chaſtity, and Obedience; and really ob- 
cir ewe them while they remain Derviſes; but if they 
8, chule to go out and marry, they are always allowed. 
nat - The Generality of Derviſes are rank Chatletans ; ſome 
apply themſelves to Legerdemain, Poſtures, &c. to amuſe 
and the Ftople; others give into Sorcery and Magick: But 
Ly al of them, contrary to Mabomet's Precept, are ſaid to 
; drink Wine, Brandy, and other fuddling Liquors, to 
lled give them the Degree of Gaiety their Order requires. 
8 - Belides'theit great Saint Marvelava, there are ſome 
bry- F*1tculer Saints honoured in ſome particular Monafteries ; 
Le = rr, greatly revered! in the Monaſteries of Egypt, 


by ſome to be St. Geoyge, and = others, with 
more Probability,” the Prophet Elias. 


have been frequ : a Spies 
There's equently uſed as Spies. 


"avs aultere;;Life, and preach the Meoran' in the 
Andie, ce outer. and where they can” meet with 


dus called Cairites, whoſe 

5 | a great Philoſopher and Law- 

The ne they have their Name Cadrites: The M %% 
ich bonn common, and in a Kind o 
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and by ince, the unhappy Charles I. was mur- 
4 1 A the ſame Principle of Religion. 
-. the Muphti that girds on the Sword to the Grand 


The Mabometans have alſo their Beneficiaries, Chap - 


makes his Reſidence 3 and where the Aſſemblies of the 
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In their Monaſteries, each Friday they paſs the greateſt 


Part of che Night in running round, holding each other's 
Hand, and crying inceſſantiy Hbai, Living, one of the 
Names of God one of their Number plays all the Time 
on a Flute, to animate them in this extravagant Dance. 
The Temples which the Mabometens ſet apart for the 
Exerciſe of their Religion, are called Moſques (from the 
-Turkiſh. Meſged .or-Meſebit, which properly ſigniſies 4 
Temple built of Wood, ſuch as the Turks firſt uſed.) 
There are royal Maſques founded by the Emperor, as 
the Sp/imana and Uclided, at Conſtantin 
Moſques founded by Muphties, Vizirs, Baſhaws, Cc. 
Moſques are built like large Halls, with Iles, Gallks- 


ople ; and private 


ries, and Domes, and are adorned on the Inſide with 


Compartiments, and Pieces of Arabeſque Work: On 


one Side is always found à Pool with ſeveral Cocks; and 


on the Top is placed a Creſcent. 
The Twrks have converted moſt of the Chriſtian 
Churches into Moſques, as the celebrated Temple of 
St. Sophia, at Conſtantinople, &c. pane be D 
The Mabometans diſtinguiſh thernſelves by the Title 
of Muſſulmen, which in the Turkiſh Language ſignifies 
true Believers, or Orthodox, © . 
The Appellation was firſt given to the Saraceus, as is 
obſerved by Leunclavius, There are two Kinds of Au. 


ſulmen, very averſe to each other, and whom we have 


already mentioned, viz. the Sennonitet and the Shiites. 


The Sennonites follow the Interpretations of the Alcoran 


given by Omer: The Shiites are the Followers of Ai. 


The Subjects of the King of Perfia are Shiites, and thoſe 


of the Grand Signior Sonnites. 3 
Some Authors will have it that the Word 'Muſſulman 
ſignifies /aved, that is, predeftinated ; and that tlie Mabo- 
metans give themſelves the Appellation, as believing 
they are all predeſtinated to 5 


alvation. Martinius is 


more particular to the Origin of the Name, which he 


derives from the Arabick bon, ' Muſalam, ſaved, ſnatched 
out of Danger: The Mabometans, he obſerves, eſtabliſh- 


ing their Religion by Fire and Sword, maſfacred all thoſe 


who would not embrace it, and granted Life to all that 
did, calling them Muſſulmen, J. d. erepti e periculo, 


whence the Word in Courſe of Time, became the di- 


ſtinguiſhing Title of all thoſe of that Sect, who have 
affmed to it the Signification of true Believer. 

Notwithſtanding this barbarous Zeal for propagating 
their Religion, the Mabometans are moſt commonly very 
charitable, particularly thoſe who are right Muſſulmen, or 
religious Obſervers of the Alcoran. A Mark of their 
extenſive Charity and Hoſpitality, ' is their building Ca; 
ravanſera s, which are large publick Buildings, or Inns 
deftined to receive and lodge Travellers. 


x * 


Of theſe Caravanſera s, or, as Chardin calls them, Ca- 


Princes, Ec. of the ſeveral Countries. 


Thoſe of Sehiras and Calis in Perfia, are ſaid to have 


coſt 60, 00 Cyowns each. They are open to People © 


The Caravanſerui, are uſually Huge ſquare Buildings, , 


with a ſpacious Couft in the Middle thereof” Fe ©, g 


Though the Caravanſera's ſerve in lieu of Inns, yet 
there is this eſſential Difference between them and our 


Inns, that the Traveller finds nothing” at all in the Cara- 


vanſera, neither for himſelf nor his Cattle; but muſt car- 


ry all his Proviſions and Neceſſaries with him. They are 
7 in dry, barren, deſart Places; and are gene- 
a vaſt Expence; there being no Caravanſera without its 
Well of Water. There ate ſeveral of them in Cities, 


niſhed with Water from 7. K Diftance, and at 


where they ſerve not only as Inns, but as Shops, Ware- 


houſes, and even Exchanges. © 8 
There are few Cities in the Eaſt without their Caravan- 
5 C f ſera's 
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guiſhed for their 


uch are,. 
Mecbanicks, 1 WORE: Motion, or the 1 of 
: moving Bodies. — Hydroftaticks, which conſider the Laws 
ol Fluids, or of Bodies gravitating in Fluids. Pneuma- 


| of of ie, j. Pyrotechny; 


1 Note, That as I have already 


ſera's, eſpecially within the Dominions of Turky, Perſia, 
and the eat Mogul. Thoſe of Conſtantinople, Iſpaban, 
and Ara, = Capitals of the three Empires, are diſtin- 
Magnificence and Commodiouſneſs. 

In Turky, none but the Grand Signior's Mother and 
Wn, with the Viziers and * who ve been i in 


MATHEMATICK x. | 
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Beſides Caravan ſera 4, the 7 8 
for the Poor and ws and en have al Hoſpi 


or any other / ; e, 


MATHEMATICKS. 


Ma (from pataric, which 
n 


ſignifies Diſcipline or Science) is the Science of 
tity, or a Science that conſiders Magnitudes, either 
as computable or meaſurable, 
 Mathematicks are divided with Regard to their End, 


into ſpeculative and practical. 
Speculative Mathematicks, are thoſe which reſt in the 
bare Contemplation of the Properties of Things. 
Pratiical Mathematicks are thoſe which apply the Know- 
| ledge of thoſe Properties to ſome Uſes in Life 


With Regard to their Object, Mathematicks are divided 


into pure or abſtratt, and mix d. 


Pure Mathematicks, conſider. Quantities abſtratedly z 


without any Relation to Matter or Bodies. 


Mix d Mathematics, conſider Quantity as ſubſiſting 


in material Beings, e. gr. Length in a Road, Breadth in 


a River, Height in a Star, Gc. 
Pure Mathematicks, again, either conſider Quantity 


as diſcrete, - and ſo computable, as Aithmetick; or as 


oncrete, or Wa and lo meaſurable, as Geometry, 


and Triponometry. 
e d Mathematicks are very extenſive, and are diſtin- 


guiſhed by various Names, as the Subjects they conſider, 
and the Views wherein they take them vary; it being 


ſufficient to determine an I” to be a Branch of mir d 


Mathematicks, that pure Mathematicks are applicable 
thereto, i. e. that it may be explained and demonſtrated 
from the Principles of Arithmetick and en. 
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ticks, the Air, with Regard to the Laws of Menfuration 


. thereof, — Fhdraulicks, the Motion of Fluids, — 
direct Light or Viſion. — Catoptricts, reflected Viſion.— 


Dioptricks, refracted Viſion. Perſpelzive, the Images of 
Objects, in order to delineate or repreſent them, — 
Aſtronomy,” * Univerſe and the Phænomena of the 


_ Heavens:—Geography, the Earth, both as in itſelf, and 


in its Affections. Hhdegraphy, che Sea, principally as 
navigable. — Chronology, Time, with Regard to the 


meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing thereof. Gnomonicks or 


| Dialling, Shadows, in order for determining the Hour 
artificial Fires, with Regard 
both to Diverſion, and to the Uſes, of War. Military 


| ArebiteBure, the 2 of Places, with Regard to 


their Defence an Enemy = Civil - Architefture 
| (now become a. h of Math manichs) e 
lufick, Sounds, — their Effects on the Ear. 


ated ſeveral ar ce 
Branches of Matbematicks, each under its proper He 
and deſign to do the ſame of all the others,” to avoid 
© Confuſion caſe the Memory of the Reader, and pro- 
cure him a greater Facility to-karn each Branch, &c, 
- Pitcontent' myſelf to ſpeak in this Place of the S 
of Mathematicks, and of the Progreſs thereof. © 


For the Origin of the Mathematics, Jaſepbus ans i it 
before the Flood, and makes the Sons of Serb, Obſervers 


of the Courſe and Order of the heavenly. Bodies: He 


adds, that to perpetuate their Diſcoveries, and ſecure them 
1 the Injurics either of a Deluge, or a Conflagration, 

they had them engraven on two Pillars, the one of 

| 5 the other of Brick; the forme: of which, he ſays, 
was Handling in Syria in his Days. 

The I who cultivated Math 

were, the rians and Chaldeans ; 4 — whom the ſame 
Jeſepbu. "OW "re copied Srv" aha 
dt dl wot B 5 * 


firſt Principles of Muſick and Aſtron 


Out of his School came Eudemus and Theophrgfus ; the 


„ 


Ab z who — fich.n notable p. 
Ariſtotle makes no Scruple to fix the firſt 1 tha 
maticks among them. From Egypt, 584 Yes toe 
Chriſt, they paſſed into Greece through the Hands ar 
Wales, who having learnt: Geometry of the x of 
Prieſts, taught it in his own Country, After Tals d 
Pythagoras, who among other mathematical tical Arts, x6 
liar Regard to Arithmetick, fetching the A 
art of his Philoſophy from Numbers; He was r 
as Laertius tells us, who abſtracted G Geometry . 
ter, and to him we owe the Doctrine of incommenſurg 
ble Magnitude, and the five regular Bodies, beſides the 
oy, A 


ſucceeded by Anaxagoras, nopides, Briſe, 
2 Hippocrates of Scio; who all applied — ely rt, 


ticularly to the Quadrature of the Circle, the Du — 2 | 
of the Cube, &c. but the laſt with moſt Sueced, This 
laſt is alſo mention'd by Proclus, as the fiſt who com. 
piled Elements. of Matbematictis. 

Democritus excelled in Mathematicks as well as Phyſicks, 
though none of his Works in either Kind are extant; the 
Deſtruction of which ſome Authors lay at Ariſtotle's Door. 
The next in order is Plato, who. not only improved Geo 
metry, but introduced it into Phyſicks, and ſo laid the 
Foundation of a ſolid Philoſophy. Out of his School p 
ceeded a Crowd of Mathematicians; Proclu mentions 
thirteen of Note; amo —_— whom was Leodamut, who im. 
proved the Analyſis firſt invented by Plato; Theattty, 
who wrote Elements; and —— who has the Credit 
of being the firſt who applied: Mathematicks to uſe in Life 
[Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles and Theon, the laſt of 
whom contributed to the Elements. Eudoxus excel ad in 
Arithmetick and Geometry, and was the firſt Founder 
of a Syſtem of Aſtronomy. - Menechmus invented the 
conick Sections; and 7. beudrus and Hermitonus improved 
the Elements. 

As for Ariſtotle, his Works are, ſo ſtored with Math 

 maticks, that Blancanus compiled a. whole Book of them: 


firſt of whom wrote of Numbers, Geometry, and inviſi 
ble Lines ; the latter a, ical Hiſtory. To #+ 
Hens, Yidorus, and Hypfhdles we owe the Books of Solids 
which, with the other Books of Elements, were improved, 
collected, and hade by Encliq, who died 284 Ten 
before Chriſt. 

An hundred Years after Enelid, came Baulast 
Archimedes,. Contemporary with the latter was (ann, 4 
Geometrician and Aſtronomer. Soon after came 4pull- 
nius Pergeus y whoſe Conicks are ſtill extant, To him 
are iikewiſe aſcribed the fourteenth and fifteenth Book 
of Euclid, which are ſaid to have been contratted by 
Hypficles.  Hipparcbus and Menelaus, wrote on the Sub 
ſtenſes. in a Circle; the latter alſo on ſpherical Triangl 
Theodofius's three Books of Sp hericks are ftill extant ; and 
all theſe, Menelaus lived before Chriſt. 

In. the, Year 70, of Chrilt, Ptolemy of Aleraudis m. 
born, the Prince of Aſtranomers, and no mean (rome 
trician : He was ſucceeded by the Philoſopher Pieter 
of whom we have ſtill extant ſome- * 

After him came Eutocius, who comen 

Archimedes z and occaſionally mentions the _— 
Philo, Diacles, Ne en „ and! Heron, on * 
licature of the Cube. ee of _— 
vow N 7 ä lid 3 : 
Proclus to Zuc | | 

| R of Alexandria was a great Maſter of Naw 
bers, and the firſt Inventor of Algebra _—_— — 
0 the Antients, an ig celebrated” for ie m 
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Science, Which conſiders. Motion or. moving 


_— 


| Fries — which conkiders the Motion 

4 Bodies ariſing from Gravity, is by ſome called S/aticks; 
_ an from that Part which conſiders-the mecha- 
nicks, 80 that on this Footing Szaticks ſhould be the 
Dodtine or Theory of. ä and Mechanicks __ 


9 


che whole Doftine of Mechonif 
fole Point, Wes 7 , W. the Ge = 

f Bodies z therefore I'll begin this ag 
"2 2 2 what is Gravi with Reſpect to Me- 
chanickt; how Gravity is di ded ; me 9 of 


Cui, E. 


Nute, That 
. entirely on 2 


' DEFINITIONS. 


© Gravity in Mechanicks, denotes. the Conatus or r Ten- 
kene of Bodies towards the Center of the Earth. . 
 Graviyy, in this View, is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute 


lative. 
— Grevi is that whereby a Body defends freely | 
\thtough an unreſiſting Medium. Thus the abſolute Gra- 
vit of a Stone in the Air, is its Faculty of eſcending, 


when ir only touches the ætheteal Particles. 


alter it has ſpent Furt of its Weight in overcoming ſome 
| 'Refifance, Such is that Where with a Body deſcends along 
a chu r, where ſome Part is employ d in over- 
coming the Reſiſtance or Friction of the Planes - 


The Center, of Motion 


round hich one or more heavy Bodies, that ne. 
common Center of Gravity, revolve. 

| The Cate , Gravity, is a Point. within. a 
we 66mm 


vill de equal and 
move the other. 


the ee 


; by a Power. of 10 Pounds Weight, the an 
ich ſtops its Deſcent, whether it only ſuſpends 
or draus inne, towards: N. . 


koh of 30 Pounds. SHOPS 
1 can accelerate, or ſtop che Motion. of a 


i called Machine 


alen 4 
8 * N * — 4 — 3 7 * a 
1 * 


There are u Ab Mechinse, baulich all — 
CT Ballonce,. Lever, Wheel, 225 


May, dinge it is'terrain that the 
liſte 
bred... 


TY 
G iithetl 


— amt Mt capoſs? offer g 


together. : 8 fi {x 4 
. of \compound Machines is now. almoſt | 
mud yet the Antients ſeem to have our-dune: he 


N 
N 
ny 


e 


ir bank deltribell c 


A 
: 


© ECHANICKS, « are a mixed tte 
and Laws, with the Effects there- 


nical Powers and the Application properly called Mecha- 


de , Marnitade. af 4 Bey, is a Point as t. vt 
eqully diſtant as poſſible from the. two Extreams. ie 
of a Body, is the: fd Point 


i. e. 3 dener * Vallance, 


the The Principle on which exch is founded 


Tet ann Ser. of Machine, foe Jingle and 
comparing." : * 
two Weights: 


crew; to which may be added the inclin'd. 
moſt! heavy Bodies are 
us Means, "which otherwiſe: 1 be 


7 8. $ in - Reſpect. Their Machines of War, Ar- 


— 
ee of the ann eee 1 i Leer, f 


the Setion of — — is of Alexandris, who flouriſhed in the Year 2 
on . Ch 400, and is celerured for his Boks of mathema. 
hrs en LE ns-408 teal Colledions ll crane . | | 
A — We TAB — 5 — 2 — - mr — — 
MECHANICKS. ov 0 


is the Angle of the Line of Direfion of tha Powef of 
Weight, with the Lever. | 

The Diftance of Power or Weight, is che Spes from 
che Point of the Machine, to which the Power or Wal | 
is applied, to the Center of the Motion. 


| Note, That to obſerve the ſame Order i in this 100 . 
have obſerved in all my other Treatiſes of Mathema- 

. Warn Pl 2 PAR. C9ery, every one of * Machines or 

owers din to that each Explication, 

N Betti thereof : Ro th 9 F , 
The Balance ot Balance, is uſed 1 for 98 | 

mining the Quality or Difference of Weights in heavy 
_ mee their Maſſes or Quantities of 


* The alle i of tao Kinds vis. the antien and | 
* | 

The antient or Roman, called alſo Statera Runa, | 
. conſiſts of a Lever, a, fig. 2. or a Beam, moveable on 


a Center. , and/ ſuſpended near one of its Extremes „ 


on one Side the Center d, are applied the Bodies to be 


weighed, and their Weight is meaſured by the Diviſion 
. marked. on the Beam ; on the other Side is the Place 
where a — 2 moveable <& _— it n the Ballance 
in * AIST). 1 | 
The madrs Bans, fig. 3. now ordinarily. u Ute, 
of a Lever or Beam a, ſuſpended: exactly by the 


4 3, to Hon 1 gs are 1 _ or 
Relative Cavity is that wherewith a Body deſcends, . keys 


cic. 


Kale Balance; 
— nh the be Weghtss are i the Points 


. of. Saſpenfion or oo That ſiender Furt perpendi- 
cular to the Iugum, w » either the ibrium, or 
eee of Bodies is cated, is call then A. of 


"in ee ee, e the Wei eight; uſed | 
for a Counter-balldnce is the ſame, but be 5 Points of 
Application various. In the common Balance, the 
| 838 is various, and the Point of Artern 


3 8 2 $1 3 at 
is che fre, | 
N ri 9. which is the cineipal Dink of * 
the: is a Lever of the firſt Kind, which (inſtead | 
.of: reſting} on a Nulerum at 4, in Center of Motion) is 


Motion. ir | 
ee ieee Weighs i en de UH Sis 
the Diſtahce of the uriknown Weight from the Center of 
Moien, to the Diſtance of the kriown Weight, where the 
wallo eounter-poiſe'to | each other; conſe- - 
F. 045 wr9e known Weight tor rapes of ie un NS; 
302 ff $A 8&4 [77 5 
10 Ort; che Action of a Weight to ena, 
i hy o much greater, as the Point by the —— 

ia more diſtant from the Center Ethe Balance; and 
that Action follows the ee x 
faid Potat from the Center. 


As © the 7arieties in the: Aplication of the elan. 


75 1 


If che Brachia of A: Ballance be' divided 


8 at the fixth Diviſion ac as/ ſtrongly as due: 
3 e Hon I 


SORBET 


„ 3 Hence | 


1 


„ ee end 4. un dener of . 


3% MECHANIKEN 


Hence it follows, that the Action of a Power to move 


a Ballance, is in a Ratio compounded of the Power it- 


ſelf, and its Diſtance from the Center; for that Diſtance 
is as the Space gone through in the Motion of the Bal- 
E | | 
It may be here obſerved, that the Weight equally 
reſſes the Point of Suſpenſion at whatever Height it 
— from it, and in the ſame Manner as if it was fixt 
at that very Point; for the Weight at all Heights 
equally ſtretches the Cord by which it hangs. | 
A Ballance is ſaid to be in Mquilibrio, when the Ac- 
tions of the Weights upon the Brachia to move the 
Ballance are equal, ſo as mutually to deſtroy each other. 


When a Ballance is in Æguilibrio, the Weights on each 


Side are ſaid to equiponderate, but then the Diſtances 
from the Center muſt be reciprocally as the Weights ; 
in which Caſe, if each Weight be multiplied by its Di- 


ſtance, the Products will be equal; which is the Founda- 
tion of the Steel-Yard, 8 „ | | 


Thus in a Ballance, whoſe Brachia is very unequal, 


a Scale hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divided 


into equal Parts ; if ſuch a Weight being applied to it as 
at the firſt Diviſion, ſhall equiponderate with one Ounce 


in the Scale, and the above-mentioned Weight be mo- 
ved along the longeſt Brachium, till the Æquilibrium be 
found: The Number of Diviſions between the Body 


and the Center, ſhews the Number of Ounces that the 

Body weighs, and the Subdiviſions the Parts of an 

On the ſame Principle alſo is founded the deceitful 
Ballance, which cheats by the Inequality of the Brachia : 

For Inſtance z take two Scales of unequal Weights, in 


the Proportion of 9 to 10, and hang one of them at the 


tenth Diviſion of the Ballance above-deſcribed, and the 


bother at the ninth Diviſion, ſo that there may be an 


Aquilibrium; if then you take any Weights, which are 


to one another as 9 to 10, and put the firſt in the firſt 
Scale, and the ſecond in the other Scale, they will equi- Kind 


ponderate. MO 3557200 F-06323 RN 
It may happen, contrary to the Intention of the Scale- 


Maker, that a Ballance is deceitful z' which to diſcover, 
the Weights muſt be changed Scales; for then they will 


not be in an Equilibrium, though they were at firſt. 
We know, by Experience, that as a Merchant who 


makes Uſe of ſuch a Balance gets, and the Buyer loſes, 


if the Merchandize be put into the Scale of the longer 
Arm, Means have been deviſed whereby the 


bol both are compenſated: Which thoſe thought to have 


found, who weighed ſeveral Times the Things which 


could have been weighed once, ſo as to put the Weight 


alternately in the two Scales of the Balance, v. gr. if 


ſixty Pounds Weight of Merchandizes were to be weigh- | 


' ed in ſuch'/a Balance, they were divided into ſix equal 
Parts, the Furſt, Third, and Fifth whereof were weighe 
in the Scale of the ſhorter Arm, and the Second, Fourth 
and Sixth in that of the longer Arm, 
But it is impoſſible to find an accurate Weight by 
that Means, as is plainly ſeen by the Calculation, v. gr. 


let ſixty Pounds Weight of Merchandize be weighed. in 
A2 a Balance,' the Arms whereof are to one another as 15 


to 16: Let the Weight of to Pounds be put the three 


firſt Times in the Scale of the ſhorter Arm of the Ba- 


lance, and transferred for the three laſt Times into the 
Scale of the longer Arm: It is certain, that each of the 


Firſt Times the Merchant delivers 9.6 Pounds Weight 
of Merchandize, and each of the three laſt 104 Pounds; 


ſo that the Merchant delivers 60 rg Pounds Weight in- 
ſtead of ſixty, and therefore loſes two Ounces. 


Several Weights hanging at ſeyeral Diſtances on one 


Side, may equiponderate with a ſingle Weight on the 


other Side; to do this it is required, that the Product of 
that Weight, by its Diſtance from the Center, be equal 


to the Sum of the Products of all the other Weights, 
each being multiplied by its Diſtance from the Center. 
To demonſtrate which, hang three Weights, of an 
Ounce each, at the ſecond, third, and fifth Diviſions 
from the Center, and they will equiponderate with the 
Weight of one ſingle Ounce applied at the tenth Divi- 


ſion of the other Brachium; and the Weight of an 
Ounce at the ſixth Diviſion, and another of three Ounces 


at the fourth Diviſion, will equiponderate with a Weight 
| | . | 


-— 


will equiponderate : In this Caſe, if A pray 


at the ſecond and ſeventh; and on th 


thoſe three. 


from that Point on either Side chat the Bachler 


long as conveniently they may, that th X 
Friction as poſſible in the Motion 3 © lite 


Scales; and laſtly, that the Center of Gravit 0 — 


raiſing of Weights; being either void of Wei 


is placed between the Weight @ and the Power c, 

Weight c, is between the Fulcrum b, and the Power a: 
And ſometimes the Power acts between the Weight and 
the Fulcrum 6, fig. 7. which is, the Lever of the thi 
Diſtance 4 + ſurpaſſes the Diſtance c ö, as much the 


5, is ten Times longer than the Space cb, which is be- 
tween the Fulcrum 5 and the Weight c, and that 


rf N "WW. 
rh - " 
eq * 
— ** 
. 


of two Ounces on the other Side gt the we $0. 
Several” Weights unequal in NS Diviſion. 
multiplied: by its Diſtance from ti of them be 
of the Product on either Side will by — the Sums 
Sums be equal, there will be an Equllbium f that 

To prove which, hang a Wei C 


at the fifth Diviſion, and two #7 di Ounces 


3 each of one Ounce 


' e ot i ? 
two Weights, each alſo of one Ounce, x the 


tenth Diviſions ; and theſe two will equiponderate with 


To the Fuſtneſs of a Balance it i ed lh 
Points of Suſpenſion be exactly Aa n that th 


Center of the Balance ; that they be preciſely ne as the 


rachia be 


Beam be placed a little below the Center of i. ,o Ur 
A Lzeve R, is an inflexible right Line, * | 
ſingle Point, on a Fulcrum or Prop, and uſed for mi 


or at leaſt having ſuch a Weight as ma REA 
ay ® at poo * Os 4 . 32 ee 
n a Lever there are three Things conſidered. l. 
Weight to be raiſed or ſuſtained, the | Thos 1 0 
is raiſed or ſuſtained, and the Fulcrum or Prop, whe: 5 
on the Lever is ſuſtained, or rather on which it . 
round, the Fulcrum remaining fx l. 
Levers are of three Kinds ; ſometimes the Fulrrym 3 


this we call a Lever of the firft Kind, — 0 
which is called a Lever of the ſecond Kind, as in fig, 6 


In the firſt Kind of Levers, fig. 5. ſo much 8 the 


Power @ ſurpaſſes the Weight c. Therefore if the Space 
ab, which is between the Power a, and the Point fix'd 


Weight c be. conſidered as a hundred Pounds Weight, | 
provided the Power à be equivalent to ten Pounds and 
a little more, it will the Weight c and raiſe it, 
provided that when the Power à ſhall deſcend by ten 
Ounces or Inches, and a little more, the Point c be riſen 
of an Qunce or an Inch Breadth only, becauſe whatever 
increaſe the Power acquires, proceeds either from the 
greater Space or Velocity, or from the Length of Time. 


| 


The ſame muſt be faid of the ſecond: Kind of Leva, f 
becauſe as the more the Diſtance à b, fig. 6. ſurpalſe [ 
the Diſtance c 6, more efficaciouſly and eaſily the Pom { 
4, ſurpaſſes the Weight 6. 2 1% F 448 
The third Kind of Levers: do not render the Power 0 
a fig. 7. more efficacious; but rather increaſe the Weg V 
c, and adds Strength to it, becauſe the Diſtance of the P 
Power a from the Point fix'd ö, is lefſer than the Diſtanc t 

of the Weight c, from the ſame Point fix d ö; but n A 
that Caſe the Power muſt run through leſs Space un A 
It appears by the ſole Inſpection that the Romm tal 

Stratera is a Lever of the firſt Kind; for in the Fa 1 
ab c d, fig. 3. there ate two Levers of the fut Kind, | the 

which have but one Hypomachlion, vz. in the Point 6 heit 
round which each Arm of the Forceps is turned; ls] 
the leſſer is the Diſtance 2 l., than either ah or 4 6 '* WW _ 7 
better the Power applied in # and e, | counter-balance 8 
Body placed in llt. 6 % 
A A Knife placed by one of its Sides in the Point a ff, BW . 
ſo that it may incline towards, that Point, ſhews wo 
ſecond Kind of Lever; in which, if the Power - if or 
plied inc, and a Piece of Bread, or ſome other be op 
like it, be placed in ö, the more the Power wil 15 
ſtant from the Point furt a, the ſtronger the my 
Weh rot ante f ATT RY | 70 
4 OR 1o en od 1 4 5 7 1 5 | the dh oy 
Note, That from what L have ſaid relating 6 fel 7: 
ſerem Kinds of Levers, it may be cal f 'S 
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| that of the 

oben when we uſe a 

the Diſtance © 

iſtance 

1 m—_— Weight. | 1 

On the contrary, when we make uſe of a Lever 

4 third Kind, the Diſtance of the Weight is ne- 

_ eater than the Diſtance of the Power, as 
the — is neceſſarily greater than the Weight. 


Loder of the ſecond Kind, 


e +. aritochio, is a Machine or mechanical Inſtru- 
4 Rr ck the Cylinder 5 i, fig. g. called 
ment Floß ſuſtained at both Ends by the Fulcrum's & . 
the Aris, 15 i a 2 . 

eh che Circle in c, called the Peritochium, in the Cir- 
jt ere whereof are made _ to _ — fitted 

Radii, a n c, b md, to which the Force 

qu ie winds up 5 * 8 the Axis, where- 
icht, Sc. is to be raiſed. | 

by _ Jn" orgy | A Place - the 1 

„Machine. where a Circle may be conceived de- 
e Axis, concentrick to the Plane of a 
Cylinder, about which it is placed, as in Crane-Wheels, 
Vill Whech, Capſtons, Sc. | e 
Nothing more eaſy than to ſhew that the Axis in Pe- 
yitachio, as we repreſent it here, is to be referred to the 
Lever of the firlt aA ””_ the Point ar . in the 

f the Circle and Axis, viz. in the Point af. 
— the Cylinder is turned round, innumerable ri 
Points can be vonceived in it from the Extreme þ to i, 
or rather in lieu of Points fixt, is to be conceived a mid- 
dle fut and immoveable Line from 5 into i, round 
which the Cylinder is turned. The Power is in @ or in 
þ, Gt. and recedes from the Point fixt, or the middle 
:mmobile Line, not only the whole Semi-diameter of 
the Axis and the Circle, but beſides of the whole Length 
of the Spoke a m or b m, &c. the Weight placed in 
the Point of the Superficy e, and is removed of the 
fole Semi-diameter c f, from the Point fix'd f. Whence 
the more the Diſtance a m ſurpaſſes the Diſtance e /, the 
eaſier the Power applied in a ſurpaſſes the Weight, which 
is underſtood to be placed in e; and the greater the Ra- 
dius, the more Increaſe will the Power acquire. 

But if a Periphery be put round the Extremes ab c to 
make an entire Wheel, which ſeveral Men could turn 
round, it would be nothing more but continued. The 
ſame muſt be faid of thoſe large Wheels, which Men, 
ſhut up in them, turn round with their Feet, to draw up 
by means of a Cable, immenſe Weights, viz. : either 
Nones from Quarries, or Beams at the Top of Houſes, c. 
"Thy * i, 10, is a Machine conſiſting of a little 
Wheel or Rundle, having a Channel round it, and turn- 
ung on an Axis, ſerving by means of a Rope which 
{lides in its Channel, for — ne Weighs EEG 
I che Pully, be ſimple, i. e. if it has but one Wheel 

or Rundle (for ſome of them have ſeveral: Rundles) 
wich Rundle turns round an immobile Axis, ſuch a 

{ey does not increaſe the Power; for the Motion of 
Weight e is equal to that; of the Power a, and the 
Aſcent of e equal to the Deſcent of a, Whence all the 
mg ariſing from . ſuch, a Machine, conſiſts only 
Ir, pe does not wear off, and that it turns 
, round the Orb bd. 85 15 | | 21 
be ce a ingle Pulley, if the Lines of Direction of 
ower and the Weight be Tangents to the Periphery 


neither aſſiſts nor im | | 
abr nor impedes the Power, but only-changes 


The Uſe of the Pulley therefore is, when the vertical 
8 on of a Power is to be changed into an horizontal 
5 dr an aſcending Direction into a deſcending one, 
1 contrary. ee e ne 
he > found a good Proviſion for the Safety of the 
—— 1 Lupe in drawing with the Pulley. For, 
he b W. Weight required to be raiſed to a great 
y Workmen pulling a Rope; if now the Rope 
would be Seals, the Workmen's Heads under- 
of a Pu} in immediate Danger; but if by means 
Wes 1 the vertical Direction be changed into an 
gz. dere is no Danger from the Rope break- 
%. Yor, W528 T M0 $3608 255 T9W Ta0;o50: ? 
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more Force in one Direction than another, we are here 


This Change of Direction by means of a Pull 9, has 
this further Advantage, that if 'any Power l er 


able to employ it in its greateſt Force. 3 
Thus, e. gr. a Horſe cannot draw in a vertical Di- 
rection, but draws with all its Advantage in an hori- 
zontal one; by changing the vertical Draught therefore 
into an horizontal one, a Horſe becomes qualified to 
raiſe a Weight. i Rs . SI 
But the great Uſe of the Pulley is, where ſeveral of 
them are combined; thus forming what Vitruvius and 
others after him called Polyſpaſta ; the Advantages where- 
of are, that the Machine takes up but little Room, is 
eaſily removed, and raiſes a very great Weight. | 
As in my 10th Figure, where there are two Rundles, 
whoſe Axis is immobile, viz. a, and the other whoſe _ 
Axis is mobile, viz. b, of which a Weight, v. gr. of a 
hundred Pounds, depends; therefore if the Rope be tied 
at one End to the Nail c, and the other End be pulled 
by the Power, I fay, that the Force of fifty Pounds in 
the Power F, is equivalent to the Weight d of a hundred 
Pounds; or the Force of the Hand F is double that it 
ſhould have without the Aſſiſtance of the mobile Rundle ; 
for when the Ratio of the Velocity or Space, and of 
the Weight or Bulk is reciprocal between the Power and 
the Weight, they are in Zquilibrio, For if the 
Weight be of a hundred Pounds, and the Power F of 
fifty only, i. e. if the Weight be double the Power, the 
Power will move with double the Celerity of the Weight, 
becauſe while the Weight 4 is lifted up through that 
Interval which is between þ and a, the Power F will 
bring up two Segments of the Rope, viz. h g and i, 
which together are equal to double the Space 5 4; arid 


therefore will be moved twice faſter : Therefore its 


Force will be double, and if it be heavier than- fifty 
Pounds, it will liſt up the Rundle 5 with the Weight d. 

If there be two mobile Rundles, c and d, fig. 11. 
a Rope be tied to the immobile Axis of the Rundle &, 
which may be carried round as well by the two mobile 
Rundles c and d, as by the immobile a and b, and drawn 
by the Power oe; I fay, that the Force of the Power o 
is quadruplicate. For to raiſe up the Weight e from the 
Point © to the Point 5, the Power o muſt pull four Seg- 
ments of the Rope, viz. fg, hi, kl, and m n, equal to 
the Altitude c 5; therefore the Power muſt move four 


Times faſter than the Weight. 


But we muſt obſerve, that the immobile Rundles nei- 
ther increaſe nor diminiſh the Force of the Power, but 
all Increaſe of that Kind proceeds from the moveable 
Rundles, in the combined Pulleys; and that Force 
increaſes in Proportion as the Velocity of the Power ex- 
ceeds the Velocity of the Weight. i 
The WREEI, is a ſimple Machine conſiſting of a 
round Piece of Wood, Metal or other Matter, which 
revolves on an Axis. a ; * 
The Mbeel is one of the principal Powers of Mecha- 
nicks. It has Places in moſt Engines; in Effect, it is 
of an Aſſemblage of Vbeels, moſt of our chief Engines 
are compoſed, witneſs Clocks, Mills, Qc. 1 
Its Form is various according to the Motion it is to 
have, and the Uſe it is to anſwer. By this it is diſtin- 
guiſhed" into fmple and denteedeme. 
Simple Wheels are thoſe, whoſe Citcumference and 
Axis is uniform, and which are -uſed ſingly, and not 
combined. Such are the Vbeels of : Carriages, which 
are to have a double Motion; the one circular about 
their Axis, the other rectilinear; by which they advance 
along the Road, c. which two Motions they appear to 
have, though in effect they have but one, it being im- 
poſſible the ſame Thing ſhould move, or be agitated 
two different Ways at the ſame Timm. Oy 
This one is a ſpiral Motion, as is eaſily ſeen by fixing 
a Piece of Chalk on the Face of the Vbeel, ſo that it 


10 2 


may draw a Line on a Wall, as the beel moves. ” The 


Line it here traces is a juſt Spiral, and ſtill the more 
Curve as the; Chalk is fixed nearer” the Axis. A very 
nice Phenomenon of the Motion of this bezel is ſeen in 
Nota Ariſtotelica, which is the Name of a celebrated 
Problem in Mechanics; thus called, becauſe firſt, that 
we know of, taken Notice by Ariſtotl. 
The Difficulty is this; while a Circle makes a'Reyo- 
lution on its Center, advancing at the ſame Time in a 
"5D : | right 


9 


78 
right Line along a Plane; it deſcribes on that Plane a 
right Line equal to its Circumſerence. Now if this 
Circle, which we may call the Deferent, carry with it 
another ſmaller Circle concentrick with it, and which 
has no Motion but what it receives from the Deferent; 
which is the Caſe of the Nave of a Coach-Wheel carried 
along by the Veel; this little Circle or Nave, will de- 
ſeribe a Line in the Time of the Revolution equal, not 
to its own Circumference, but to that of the Veel; for 
that its Center advances in a right Line, as faſt as that 
of the #/heel does, as being in Reality the ſame there - 
with, | es 
The Matter of Fact is certain: But how it ſhould be 
done ſeems a Myſtery. It is obvious, that the V beel 
-advancing during the Revolution, muſt deſcribe a right 
Line equal to its Circumference ; but how ſhould the 
Nave, which revolves like the Vbeel, deſcribe a right 

Line much greater than its Circumference. 

The Solution Ariſtotle gives is no more than a good 
Explication of the Difficulry. Galileo, who next at- 
tempted it, has Recourſe to an Infinity of infinitely little 
Vacuities in the right Line deſcribed by the two Circles, 
and imagines that the little Circle never applies its Cir- 
cumference to thoſe Vacuitics ; but in Reality only ap- 
plies it to a Line equal to its own Circumference, tho it 
appears to have applied it to a much larger. 
Bur it is evident this is all gratis dictum. The Va- 
cuities are imaginary, and why does not the great Circle 
apply its Circumference to them ? Laſtly, the Magnitude 
of theſe Vacuities muſt be augmented or diminiſhed, 
according to the different Proportion of the two Circles. 
F. Tacquet will have it, that the little Circle making 


tits Rotation more ſlowly than the great one, does on 


that Account deſcribe a Line longer than its Circumfe- 
rence; yet without applying any Point of -its Circumfe- 
rence to more than one Point of its Baſe : But this is no 
more allowable than the former. 1 

The Attempts of ſo many great Men proving vain; 
M. Dortus de Meyran, a French Gentleman, had the 

good Fortune to hit on a Solution which he ſent to the 

Academy of Sciences, where being examined by Meſſ. 
de Louville and Salmon, appointed for that Purpoſe, they 


made their Report that it was ſatisfactory. The Solu- 


tion is to this Effect. e : 
The heel of a Coach is only acted on, or drawn 
in a right Line, inaſmuch as it defeats that Direction; 
of Conſequence the Cauſes of the two Motions, the one 
right, the other circular, are equal, and therefore their 
_ Effects, i. e. the Motions are equal. And hence, the 
IWheel deſcribes a right Line on the Ground equal to its 
Circumference. FE 4 CET ENG Pay 
For the Nave of the Veel, the Caſe is otherwiſe. It 


of 


is drawn in a right Line by the fame Force as the #Þzel, 


but it only turns round, becauſe the F/þeel turns, and 
can only turn with it, and at the ſame Time therewith. 
Hence it follows, that its circular Velocity is leſs than 

its rectilinear one. "I ks 


\ Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right Line equal to 
that of the Vbeel, it can only do it by fliding, or what 

they call the Motion of the Raſon. That is, a Part of 
the circular Nave cannot be applied to a Part of a right 

Line greater than itſelf, but by ſliding along that Part; 
and that more or lefs, as the Part of the Nave is leſs 
than that of the Circle. 8 | 


We hall ad, that in Igls Wheels the Height 


| ſhould always be proportioned to the Stature of the Ani- 


mal that draws or moves them. The Rule is, that the 
Load, and the Axis of the ¶beel be of the fame Height 
with the Power that moves them; otherwiſe the Axis 
being higher than the leaſt, Part of the Load will he on 
im, or if it be lower he pulls to Diſadvantage, and 
muſt exert a greater Force: Though Stevinus, Dr. Wal- 
lis, &c. ſhew, that to draw a Vehicle, &c. over waſte, 
uneven Places, it were beſt to fix the Traces to the 
Wheels lower than the Horſe's Breaſ. 
Tha Power of theſe Mbeels reſults from the Difference 
of the Radi or Spokes of the Axis and Circumference. The 
Canon is this: As the Radius of the Axis is to that of 
« the Circumference, ſo is any Power to the Weight it 
{ n 3 WA pf 


dnn ſuſtain hereby? 


This is alſo the Rule in che Aris is the Peritochio, 
and in effect, che II bea and the Axis in Feritochio are 
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by the latter Name, and in Praftics by the n def 
 Dented Wheels, are thole cither whole Cramer 
or Axis is Cut into J eeth, by which they 
8 
ned together. Uſe of theſe j em- 
Clockios.B Shakes Af © 8 Very enſpicuory in 


t The Power of the dented Wheel depends 3 
Principle s that of the Gimple one. Ir 3 
im is in Peritochio, w : 0 
: 1 a imple Lever. 5255 15 combined Leve 
ts rine is comprized in the follow 5 
© The Ratio of the Power to the Wag Canon 1 
for that to be equivalent to this, * Muſt be com _ 
* of the Ratio of the Diameter of the Axis © ed 
* Wheel to the Diameter of the firſt; and of the aſt 
aof the Number of Revolutions of the laſt Wh 
* thoſe of the firſt in the fame Time. Bur this, 
trine will deſerve a more particular Explication, 5 
| Suppoſe the Weight a, fig. 12. which by its F 
can raiſe one Pound, and is underſtood to move the Wha 
b, and the little Vbeel c joined to its Axis; if we { 
poſe that there are only ten Teeth in the little Wheel, 
and an hundred in the Wheel 3, very well adapted : 
the former and joined to them ; it will happen hen n 
that while the ſmall Vbeel c turns ten Times round by 
great Wheel d will turn but once. Likewiſe if the ſane 
Ratio be put between the ſmall Mbeel c, joined to the 
Wheel d, and between the Wheel f implicated to it, then 


while the ſmall Veel e, together with the Wizz! d um 
ten Times round, the Wheel f will be conceived to turn 


only once round: Therefore the firſt bz] b will turn 
round ten Times ſwifter than d, and the Wheel 4 ten 
Times ſwifter than f ; or which is the fame, the Wheel þ 
will turn round a hundred Times ſwifter than f. 


If a Power moves a bikes by means of diver ' 
by the Weight is to the 


Wheels, the Space paſſed over 
Space of the Power as the Power to the Weight, Hence 
the greater the Power, the faſter is the Weight moved, 
and vice verſs, . MFG 
| | The Spaces paſſed over by the Weight and the Power, 
are in a Ratio compounded of the Revolutions of the 


ſloweſt Veel, to the Revolutions of the ſwifteſt; and | 


of the Periphery of the Axis of that, to the Periphe- 
ry of this. Hence, the Space of the Weight and the 


Power are reciprocally as the ſuſtaining Power to the 


Weight, in a Ratio compounded: of the Revolutions of 
the ſloweſt Hhbeel, to thoſe of the ſwifteſt, and of the 
Periphery of the Axis of that to the Periphery of this, 


* The Periphery of the Axis of the loweſt Wire, 


« with the Periphery of the ſwiſteſt Wheel given; 8 | 


© alſo the Ratio of the Revolutions of the one to thoſe 
© of the other; to find the Space which the Power 5 0 
© paſs over, while the Weight goes any given Length. 


| Multiply the Periphery of the Axis of the lowel 


Mbeel into the antecedent Term of the Ratio, and tht 
Periphery of the ſwifteſt #/beel into the conſequat 
Term; and to thoſe two Preducts, and the given dat 
of the Weight find a fourth Proportional: This will be 
the Space of the Power; ſuppoſe, e. gr. the Ratio d 
the Revolutions of the ſloweſt W/Þeel to thoſe of ür 
ſwifteſt, to be as 2 to 7, and the Space of the W 
30 Feet; and let the Periphery of the Axis of the low 
J/hetl be vo that of the fwiftelt as 3 to 8, the Space % 
the Power will be found 280. I 
The Ratio of the Peripheries of the fwifteſt it 
* and of the Axis of the floweſt, together with the Rus 
+ of their Revolutions, and the Weight being gen; 
© to find the Power able to ſuſtain it. 
Multiply both the Antecedents, and the carne 
of the given Ratios into each other; and to the 7 
of the Anteeedents, the Products of the Conſequen 


and the given Weight, find a fourth Proportional; 


will be the Power required. Suppoſe, e. N. the x: 
of the Peripheries 8: 3. that of the Revolutions ):, 
and the Weight 2000, the Power will be found 2147 
After the ſame Manner may the W. eight be being 
the Power and the Ratio of the Peripherics, G. 
given. 1 YO p13 1 4 oh. | . - 
The Revolutions che ſwifteſt Wheel k do pt 
«. while the ſloweſt makes one Revolution, being nd 
© together with the Space the Weight is to be Taue. 4 
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of the loweſt / heel 3 to find the Time 

in 1 it.“ bh 5 Ns 735) | 3 
ede Perphery of the Axis of the ſloweſt 
„ Coace of the Weight given, ſo is the 
Wh dier of che Revolutions of the- fwifteſt free 
gre und Proportional 3 which will be the Number of 
to 4 100 performed while the Weight reaches the 
dau e Then, by Experiment determine the 
Been q "F Revolutions the ſwifteſt }/bee! performs in 
Number Of J by his divide che fourth Proportional 
au Eibe The Quotient will be the Time ſpent in 
— = (which 1 place here, becauſe it has a 
Relation 


« the Pe 
1 fay, 


of Hydraulicks. 


Plate oſe of an 


We make 
fall ok 
| of 3 without being taught. For when a 

Weight is to be carried to a high Place, they = 
on an inclined Plane, which Plane is ſometimes ſup- 
rated with Boards or Cylinders, far the Conveniency of 
*ranſporting it from one Place to another, 

* Lows of Deſcent of Bodies on inclined Planes are, 

If a Body be placed on an inclined Plane, its relative 
| Gravity will be to its abſolute Gravity, as the Length of 
| the Plane to its Height. Hence, 1. Since a Ball gra- 
vitates on the inclined Plane with its relative Gravity; 
the Weight applied in a Direction parallel to the Length 
* of the Plane, will retain or fuſpend it, provided the 
| Weight be to that of the Ball, as the Altitude of the 
Plane is to its Length. TH 9 

2. The abſolute Gravity of the Body is to its retrac- 
tive Gravity applied on the inclined Plane, as the whole 
| Sine to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 
3. Hence the reſpective Gravities of the ſame Bod 


inclined Plane to raiſe up, or let 
Bodies with a. greater Facility, whereby Part 
ight is taken away z as Workmen find by 


I, 


on different incline Planes, are to each other as the Sines 

of the Angle of Inclination. 
4. The greater therefore 
the greater is the Angle of Inclination. 

6. As therefore in a vertical Plaue, where the Incli- 

nation s greateſt, vix. perpendicular, the reſpective 


Plane, where there is no Inclination, the reſpective Gra- 

To find the Sine of the Angle of Inclination of 'a 
Plas, on which a given Power will be able to ſuſtain a 
gen Weight. Say, as the given Weight is to the 
gven Power, fo is the whole Sine to the Sine of the 
Angle of Inclination of the Plaue. Thus, ſuppoſe a 
Weight of 1000 be to be ſuſtained by the Power 
| —_— —— will be found 2032. 0 
| . U the Weight deſcends according to zendicu - 

lar Diredtion, and raiſes up the Weight in | DireQtion 
parallel to the inclined Plaus; the Height of the Aſcent 
vill be to that of the Deſcent, as the Sine of the Angle 
| The Powers that raiſe Weights through Altitudes re- 
qual. This Des 


Cre proportional 70 them, are e 
15 « aſſumes as a Principle whereby to demonſtrate the 
den of Machines; hence we ſee why a loaden Wag- 
90 k dm uh more Difficulty on an inclined than 
Weigh, unt Plane 3 as being preſſed with a Part of the 
5 Which is to the whole Weight in a Ratio of the 
- © of the Plane to its Length. 
Wan Bod deſcends on an inclined Plane, with a 
Haus n accelerated, . 
e ha The of Deſcent are in à duplicate 


derek, in Times, and likewiſs of the Velocitics 3 and 
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Numbers equal Times increaſe according to the un- 
i kee I, 35 5 75 _— 3 „ 
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the reſpective Gravity is, 


Gravity degenerates into abſolutez ſo in an horizontal 


of 50, 


to the Motions being flower in the latter than the 
; ky nm in — py tim, mag pane e e Oe 
2 e \ Ocity ot a heavy 3 on an inclined ' 
Plane, at the End of any given Timer to the 5 
city which it would acquire in falling perpendicularly, 
in the ſame Time, as the Height of the inclined Plane 
is to its Length, | | OL 69 
The Wzpox, fig. 16. is a triangular Priſm, whoſe 
Baſes are equilateral acute-angled Trianglees. 
Authors are divided about the Principles whence the 
Wedge derives its Power. Ariſtotle conſiders it as two 
Levers of the firſt Kind, inclined towards each other, 
and acting oppoſite Ways. Guido Ulbaldus, Merſennus, 
&c. will have them Levers of the ſecond Kind. But 


Fi. de Lanis ſhews, that the Wedge cannot be reduced to 


any Lever at all. Others refer the Vedpe to the inclined 
Plane; becauſe, ſay they, it conſiſts of two inclined 
Planes, whoſe two Sides terminate in a common ri 
Line. Others again, with De Stair, deny the Wedge to 
have ſcarce any Force at all; and aſcribe much the 
greateſt Part to the Mallet that drives it. But the lateſt 
Authors _ to refer the Effect of the Wedge to the 
Cochlea or Shell. | | | 
Its Doctrine is contained in this Propoſition : * If the 
© Power directly applied to the Head of the Wedge, be 
* to the Reſiſtance to be overcome by the Wedge, as the 
© Thickneſs of the Wedge is to its Height; then the 
© Power will be equivalent to its Reſiſtance; and if in- 
« creaſed, will overcome it. 2 
For the Firmneſs whereby the Parts of the Obſtacle 


ſuppoſe Wood, adhere to one another, is the Reſiſtance | 
to be overcome by the Wedge. - Ie 
Hence, if the Thickneſs of the Wedge (that is, the 
Way of the Impediment, and conſequently its Velocity) 
be to the Height of the Wedge (that is the Way, and 
conſequently the Velocity of the Power) as the Power of 


the Impediment, or Reſiſtance; then the Momentum 


y of the Power, and the Impediment, will be equal the 


one to the other; and conſequently the Power, being in- 
creaſed, - will overcome the Reſiſtance. | . 
Hence, 1. The Power equivalent to half the Reſiſt- 
ance, is to it as the whole Sine to the Co-tangent of 
half the Angle of the Jedge.—And, 2. As the Tangent 
of a leſs Angle is leſs than that of a greater, the Power 
muſt have a greater Proportion to half the Reſiſtance, 
if the Angle be greater than if leſs. Conſequently the 
acuter the Medge is, the more does it increaſe the Power. 
To the Wedge may be referred all Edge-tools, and 
Inftruments which have a ſharp Point, in order to cut, 
cleave, ſlit, chop, pierce, bore, or the like; as Knives, 
Hatchets, Swords, Bodkins, &c. | | 
The Screw, is a right Cylinder, furrowed ſpiral- 
wiſe, chiefly uſed in preſſing or ſqueezing Bodies cloſe, 
though ſometimes alſo in raiſing Weights. 
Ff the furrowed Surface be convex, the Screw is ſaid 
to be Male; if concave it is Female. „3 
Where Motion is to be generated, the Male and Fe- 
male Screws are always joined, that is, whenever the 
Screw is to be uſed as a ſingle Engine, or mechanical 
Power. When joined with an Axis in Peritochio there 
is no Occaſion for a Female; but in that Caſe it becomes 


Part of a compound Engine. | s 
The Dotrme of the Screw is, —1. As the Compaſs 
deſcribed by the Power in one Turn of the Screw, is to 
the Interval or Diſtance between any two immediate 
Threads or ſpiral Winding, fo is the Weight or Re- 
fiſtance to the Power; then the Power and the Reſiſt- 
ance will be equivalent one to the other; and conſe- 
quently, the Power being a little increaſed will overcome 
e Reine e 

Por it is evident, that in one Turn of the Screw, the 
Weight is ſo mueh lifted up, or the Reſiſtance ſo much 
\removed,. or the Thing to be pteſſed is ſqueezed ſo 
much cloſer together, as is the Diſtance between two 
immediate Spirals: And in the ſame Iime the Power to 
be moved is ſo much, as is the Compaſs deſcribed by 
the faid Power in one Turn of the Screw. Wherefore 
the Velocity of chè Weight (or whatever anſwers there- 
'to) will be to the Velocity of the Power, as is the ſaid 
[Diſtance between the Spirals to the Compaſs deſcnbed = 

by the Power; in one Revolution, or turning round - 


% 


being 4 of 120=40 Lines will be the Length of the 
Handle, if any be uſed; otherwiſe the Side of the Fe- 


. £ y 
\ v3 R 


the Screw; ſo that the gaining in Power is here recom- 
penſed by the Loſs in Time. 41 n 
2. As the Diſtance between two Threads is leſs, the 
Power required to overcome the ſaid Reſiſtance is leſs; 
therefore the finer the Thread the eaſier the Motion. 
3. If the Male Screw be turned in the Female at Reſt, 

a leſs Power will be required to overcome the Reſiſtance, 


4. The Diſtance of the Power from the Center of the 
Screw, the Diſtance of two Threads, and the Power to 


be applied being given, to determine the Reſiſtance it 


will overcome; or the Reſiſtance being given, to find 
the Power neceſſary. to overcome it, 2 Hay 
Find the Periphery of a Circle deſcribed by a Radius, 
then the Diſtance between the two Threads, the Peri- 

| Phery juſt found, and the given Power; or to the Peri- 
phery found, the Diſtance of the two Threads, and the 
given Reſiſtance, find a fourth Proportional. This in 


the former Caſe will be the Reſiſtance that will be o ver- 


come by the given Power; and in the latter the Power 
neceſſary to overcome the given Reſiſtance. | 
E. gr. ſuppoſe the Reſiſtance between the two Threads 
3, the Diſtance of the Power from the Center of the 


Screw 25, and the Power 30 Pounds, the Periphery of 


the Circle to be deſcribed by the Power, will be found 
157: Therefore, as 3, 157: 30, 1570, the Weight 
to which the Reſiſtance is equal, ' _ CANT 
5. The Reſiſtance to be overcome by a given Power 


being given; to determine the Diameter of the Screw, the 


Diſtance of two Threads, and the Length of the Scytala 


or Handle: The Diſtance of the Threads, and the 


Diameter of the Screw may be aſſumed at Pleaſure, if 
the Male be to be turned in the Female-by a Handle : 
Then as the given Power is to the Reſiſtance it is to 


overcome, ſo is the Diſtance of the Threads to a 


fourth Number, which will be the Periphery to be de- 
ſcribed by the Handle, in a Turn of the Screw. The 
Semi. diameter of this Periphery therefore being ſought, 


: we have the Length of the Handle ; but if the Female 


| Screw be to be turned about the Male without any 
Handle, then the Periphery and Semi-diameter found, 


will be very nearly thoſe of the Screw required. . 


E. gr. Suppoſe the Weight 6000, the Power 100, 


and the Diſtance of the Threads 2 Lines; for the Peri- 


Phery to be paſſed over by the Power, ſay, as 100, 
6000: 2, 120 the Semi- diameter of which Periphery 


male Screw muſt be 40 Lines. 


There are, beſides the above- mentioned Screus, the 


endleſs Screw, and Archimedes's Screw. 
The endleſs Screw, is a Screw fitted to turn a dented 
Wheel, called endleſs, or perpetual, in regard it may be 
turned for ever, without coming at an End. From the 
Scheme it is evident enough, that while the Screw turns 
Once uns. the Wheel only advances the Diſtance of 
a Tooth, ont of 2 8 


The Doftrine of the endleſs Sexe, is: — If the Power 


applied to the Lever, or Handle of an exdleſs Screw, 
be to the Weight, in a Ratio compounded of the Peri- 
Pphery of the Axis of the Wheel, to the Periphery de- 
ſcribed by the Power, in turning the Handle, and of 


the Revolutions of the Wheel, to the Revolutions of the 
Screw, the Power will be equivalent to the Weight. 
HFlence, 1. As the Motion of the Wheel is exceed- 


ingly flow, a ſmall Power may raiſe a vaſt Weight, by 


| Means of an endleſs Screw : For this Reaſon, the great 


U Uſe of the endleſs Screw,' is either where a great Weight 
is to be raiſed through a little Space; or Where a very 
low, gentle Motion is required: On which Account it 


* 


Is very uſeful in Clocks and Watches. 
2. The Number of Teeth, the Diſtance of the Power 
from the Centre of the Screw, the Radius of the Axis, 
an the Power being given, to find the Weight it will 
Multiply the Diſtance of. the Power from the Centre 
of the Screw into the Number of Teeth: The Product 
is the Space of the Power paſſed through, in the Time 
the Weight paſſes through a Space equal to the Peri- 
phery of the Axis. Find a fourth proportional to the 
jus of the Axis, the Space of the Power now found 
and the Power; this will be the Weight the Power is 
able to ſuſtain. ö | n 
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chine for the _ of Water, invented v4 a Ma. 


particular Mention, ſince they have all equally proved 


tenance all this Aſſiduity and Expectation: Among all 


there muſt be a Supply from ſome foreign Cauſe; which 


communicated to any Engine greater than that of 


Friction can be avoided, there being in Nature no ſua 
Manner of the Coheſion.of the Farts of Bodies, the 


; 
i GP o 
T WE <> als 


Archimedes Sen kw. or the Spiral Pang * 
5 
ſes Strufure is as follows V drchimetes 
a eaden Tube is wound round © eee 
ſame Manner as the ſpiral Thread 9 *— after the 
mon Screw above deſcribed. This Cylinds | n the com- 
to the Horizon in an Angle Lis inclined 


; : of abo 
the Orifice of he Tube immerged under Were — 
then the Screw be turned about by the Handle, ag | : 
Again 


the Water; the Water will raiſe ; 
diſcharged at the other. Orifice of the: br . 
This Machine (whoſe Figure is the Second in # 

Plate of Hydraulicks) with a very little Strength = 

to raiſe a great Quantity of Water: Whence it 1 
of good Uſe in emptying of Lakes, 6c, 
If the Water be to be raiſed to any conſiderable He; 
one Screw will not ſuffice 3 but the Water drawn 
one, is to be taken by another, and ſo ſucceſſively, * y 


Note, As the. Mechanicks are founded on Motion. 
tempts have been made, from Time to Time * 
out a perpetual Motion, i. e. a Motion which 6 5 
plied and renewed from itſelf, without the ta : 
tion of any external Cauſe; or in an dane 
Communication of the ſame Degree of Motion a 
one Part of Matter to another, in a Circle (or 1 
Curve returning it into itſelf) ſo as the fam 7 


tum ſtill returns undiminiſhed upon the frft 3 


Fe Mover. 
To find a perpetual Mor ox, or co 

gine, Cc. which ſhall have ſuch a ee nk 
Problem that has employed the Mathematicians for 2000 | 
Years; though none perhaps have proſecuted it with 
eng and Earneſtneſs equal to thoſe of the preſent 
„ AY AE 
Infinite are the Schemes, Deſigns, Plans, Engine 
Wheels, Sc. to which this eng for 3 
has given Birth: It were as endleſs as impertinent to 
give a Detail ef them all, nor does any of them deſerve 


abortive: It would rather be of the Nature of an Affront 
than a Compliment, to diſtinguiſh the Pretenders hereto; 
when the very Thing they are commemorated for, car- 
ries with it ſo diſagreeable an Idea. N 

In effect, there ſeems but little in Nature to coun- 


the Laws of Matter and Motion, we know of none yet, 
which ſeems to lay any Principle or Foundation for ſuch 
an Effect. Ic ß e 
Action and Re- action are allowed to be ever equal, 
and a Body which gives any Quantity of Motion to ano- 
ther, loſes juſt ſo much of its own; but under the pre- 
ſent State of Things, the Reſiſtance of the. Air, the 
Fraction of the Parts of Machines, Sc. do neceſſarily 
retard every Motion. OL EI a 
To keep the Motion on Foot, therefore, either it, 


in a perpetual Motion is excluded. 000 03 129658 
Parts of Matter, muſt be removed, which implies 1 
Change in the Nature of Things. 
For, by the ſecond; Law of Nature, the Changes 
made in the Motions of Bodies, are always proportional 
to the impteſſed moving Force, and are produced u 
the ſame Direction with it; no Motion then wy 


firſt Force.impreſſed. Oo 

But on our Earth all Motion is performed in 2 0 
ing Fluid, and muſt therefore of Neceſſity be retard l; 
conſequently a conſiderable Quantity of its Motion 
be ſpent on the Medium 
Nor is there any Engine o Machine, wherein al 


Thing as exact Smoothneſs, or perfect Congruity * 


g | be 
Proportion the ſolid Matter bears to the Vacuts be 
.tween them, and the Nature of thoſe conſtituent Part 
cles not admitting it. a 50 
This Friction therefore will alſo in Time ſenſibly 5 
.miniſh the impreſſed, or communicated Force 3 — 
"a-perpetual Motion can never follow, unle the con. 


nicated Force be ſo much greater than the genera 


Force, as to n the Piminution made 1 


7 


nes: But ui! dat qued non habet, the ge- 
1 ee os nme a greater Degree of 

Motion than it has itſelf. - : | 7 Moti 
| whole Buſineſs of finding a perpetua tion, 
The comes to this, viz. to make a Weight heavier 
therefor, or an elaſtick Force greater than irſelf, 
than it 5 and laſtly, there muſt be ſome Method of 
Or, za equivalent to what is loſt; by the artful 
82 1 and Combination of Mechanick Powers t 
Dipole laſt Point, then, all Endeavours are directed: 
To bun, of by what Means ſuch Force ſhould be gain 
_—_ ery! ee 
ed, - Abr of Powers or Forces, it is certain, 
5 navght 3 for what is gained in Power, is ſtill loſt 
i Time ſo that the Quantity of Motion ſtill remains 
I Mchanicks cannot really make a little Power e- 
or ſuperior to 2 larger; and wherever a leſs Power 
found in Equilibrio with a larger, v. gr. twenty-five 
p ads with a hundred, it is a Kind of Deception of 
"he Senſe The Equilibrium is not ſtrictly between one 
undred and twenty-five; but between one hundred 
pounds and twenty-five moving, or diſpoſed to move 

four Times 2s faſt as the one hundred. 

| To conſider, the Weights one hundred, and twenty- 
five, 25 
2 the ham Miracles of Mechanics, that has de- 
ceived Millions; but which is eaſily Aa by con- 
ich are to be 


five Pounds. . 1 
A Power of ten Pounds moved with ten Times the 
Velocity of the one hundred Pounds, would have equal- 
Jed them in the like Manner; and the ſame may be 
aid of all the poſſible Products equal to one hundred. 
But, in fine, there muſt . ſtill be one hundred Pounds of 
Power on each Side, what Way ſoever they be taken, 
whether in the Matter, or in the Velocity. 

This is an inviolable Law, of Nature; by which no- 
thing is left to Art, but the Choice of the ſeveral Com- 
binations that may produce the ſame Effet, 


APPENDIX. 


Nate, That though Motion does not make Part of the 
Mecbavicks, notwithſtanding as it is the Foundation 
thereof, it will not be improper to add to this Trea- 

. tie, by way of Appendix, what relates to a Local Mo- 
ton, its Affections, Cauſes, ' G. 


* 0 


o | 
3 | ge of Place, 
viz, tarough' a Space which is between the Term at 
which the Motion begins, and that at which the Mo- 
don ends; which Space is not, in fact, diſtinguiſhed 


[ *. continued and ſucceſſive Chan 


mathematically ; inaſmuch as the ſole. Extenſion 
raereof is conſidered, and not the other phyſical Quali- 
us; for no Motion is underſtood beyond Continuity 
and Succeſſion, - 


Preſerve at Rome . the 


vithour paſſing thro 
| ag be a Change of Piace, there would be no Muta- 
ak x there were not a Paſſage from one Place 


E biloſophers, borh gntient and modern, agree amor 
t and modern, | on 
themſelves, that the lecal Motion is a e e — 
— of the mobile Body, whereby it correſponds ſuc- 
9 to ſeveral different Places: But whether Ref be 
ng real and poſitive, is what is much contro- 


Trted. Arifotle 1; r 
Mittticians bn 2 7 5. Phyfic. c. 8. and all the Peri- 


TI V t Reft is nothing. but a Privation 
IE 175 And Des Curies is of Opinion, that Ref is 
Gade and ſitive than Motion itſelf, In which 
e 1 5 2 = the Medium: For Ref, as I take 

5 med ie remaining of @ Body in the ſame 
ace of War ee Therefore it 2 e a . 
7 2 Relation; and not a ſole Privation of 
onlidered, 2 fel imagined it; much leſs is it to be 


Vol. II tome poſuiye or real Faculty in 4 Body, 


o 


 MECHANICKS 


call it, or ſome active F ik 


re- 


Lee Morton, is a continued and ſucceſſive Change 


rom the phyſick Bodies themſelves, but mentally only, 


or if God, v. gr. was to produce, or 
lame Body which is in London, 
h intermediate Places, tho? there 


381. 
> * 
whereby it can act or reſiſt, as Des Curies will have it. 
It may be objected againſt my Sentiment, by the 
Peripateticians, that Reſt conſiſts in that which once 
admitted, its Nature is eaſily underſtood; as it ha pens 


by admitting only the Privation of Motion, as. Darkneſs 


is underſtood by admitting only the Privation of Light. 

Io which I anſwer, that neither Reſt is underſtood 
by the fole Privation of Motion, nor Motion underſtood; 
by the ſole Privation of Reſt, but either State is poſitive; 
one whereby a Body corrreſponds to the different Parts 


of the Place, and the other whereby it correſponds to 


the ſame Parts of a Place; one or the other of thoſe 
Manners being always in a Body, For if it ceaſes from 
moving it reſts, and if it ceaſes from reſting it is moved : 
Whence Motion and Reft alternately ſucceed each other 
in a Bod. | „ eee 
As to what is faid, that Darkneſs is a Privation of 
Light, it wants Explication. Darkneſs is a Privation of 
Light, if conſidered comparatiyely to our Senſes, but 
not as conſidered as it is in dark Bodies: For either State 
of Light or Darkneſs, is poſitive in ſome Bodies, v. gr: 
in the Air. In the firſt State the Parts of a Body are 
ved with Celerity; in the ſecond they either reſt, or 
are moved more ſlowly,  _ | 
The Cartefians will object, that when a Body which is 
at Reſt is impelled by ſome mobile Body and breaks 
the Motion thereof, it is ſaid to reſiſt it; which Faculty 
of reſiſting proceeds from the Parts being at Reſt ; and 
therefore that Reſt is a poſitive Faculty in a Body where: 


* 


by it reſiſts to Motion. | 


To which I anſwer, that a Body at Reſt is faid to re- 
fiſt to a mobile Body, inaſmuch as the Motion of the 


Reſt, produces in it an almoſt inſenſible ſhaking ; but 

not as if the Body at Reſt had ſome Re-a#ion, as they. 
for the Eliſion of the 
Motion of the mobile Body. I agree that there is na 
other Faculty in a Body at Reſt but the Reſt of the 
Parts; which Faculty is only a paſſive Power; but I 1 
deny that it is an active one: Therefore a Body at Reſt 
is ſaid to reſiſt a Body in Motion, becauſe the Motion of 
the mobile Body being diſtributed throughout all the 
Parts of the Body at Reſt, becomes ſometimes inſenſible ; 


as when a leaden Ball is fired againſt a Wall built with 


very hard Stones, let the Velocity of the Ball be ever 
fo great, it being notwithſtanding diſtributed through- 
out all the Parts of the Stone, ſcarce produces a ſen- 
ſible Quaking : But a Body at Reſt does not reſiſt a 
Body in Motion, as by ſome active Faculty whereby it 
into it. For to Reaction is required, a tonick 
Motion at leaſt, ſuch as that which happens in a Trees 
which if bowed in one Part, and ſome body endeavours 
to bow it on the oppoſite Part, it happens then a true 
and proper Re. action, becauſe the Tree reſiſts by its 
„ „% T on 
Note, That Tonick is a Term uſed in Medicine, and 
applied to A certain Motion of the Muſcles, wherein 
the Fibres being extended, continue their Extenſion 
in ſuch Manner, as that the Part ſeems immoveable, 
though in Reality it be in Motion. Such is the Caſe 
of a Man ſtanding, of Birds plating or ſwimming 
through the Air, &c. Galen ſays, that the Muſcles 
act even when at Reſt; for after having made ny : 
Contraction to fix themſelves in a certain State or Dif 
| poſition, the preſerving of that Contraction, is what 
we call the fonic Motion. ee 


It may be urged, with Des Cartes, ſecund. part. printip. 
num. 49. that a leſs Body, with whatever Velocity it 
may be carried againſt a greater at Reſt, it never can 
communicate its Motion to the greater Body at Reſt, 
and the more the Velocity of the leſſer Body is increaſed, 
the greater grows the Reſiſtance and Reſt of the larger 
Body; therefore that Ref is ſome active Faculty or 
Power in a Body at Reſt, as Motion is an active Faculty 


in a mobile Body. 


To this I anſwer, that the Objection is the fourth 
Rule of the Communication of Motion, eſtabliſhed by 
Des Cartes, which I will refute both by Reaſon and Ex- 
derience. By Reaſon, becauſe the Velocity of the leſſer 
Body can be ſuch, that being diſtributed throughout all 
the Parts of the larger Body at Reſt equal to itſelf, if 

; E . | es. 


Tied, 
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Experience, becauſe if a ſoft. Body, v. g. with three 
Degrees of Velocity, be throwed againſt another ſoft 
Body twice bigger than itſelf, it will communicate to 1t 
two Degrees of its Velocity, and both as if they were 
united into a Body triple the former, will be moved by 
one Degree of Velocity towards the ſame Part; for the 
Velocity decreaſes, in Proportion the Volume of the Body, 
in which it is diſtributed, increaſes. Therefore if a 
greater Body is ſaid to reſiſt more in Motion than a leſſer, 
it muſt be taken in almoſt the ſame Senſe, as a greater 
Heap of Earth, is more difficult to be drenched with 
Water than a Handful ; ſince the Effe& muſt correſpond 
to the Cauſe; fo that the greater is the Heap of Earth, 
the more Water is required to penetrate it, not that the 


Earth has any Faculty to hinder the Water from pene- 


trating; but the A the Heap is, the greater muſt 
be the Quantity of Water to penetrate it: Likewiſe the 
Motion muſt be diſtributed throughout all the Parts of a 
Body at Reſt, to be carried from one Place to another; 
and the greater is the Number of Parts to which the 
Motion is to be communicated, the greater muſt be the 
Quantity of Motion. „ RETLE "I 
To underſtand better the Nature of Motion and Ref, 
it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of Time and Place. 
As Motion is the Tranſlation of a Body from one 
Place to another, which wants Time to be accompliſh- 
ed; we ſhould, therefore, underſtand the Nature of 
Time and Place, © © CEE PEPE 8 I 
Tims, is e Duration of a Thing which has 

a Beginning, and which can have an End, It is called 4 
ſucceſſtve Duration, becauſe Time does not exiſt together. 
2. Which has a Beginning, and can have an End, be- 


| cauſe Time belongs to created Things, which God has 


formed of nothing, and can reduce to nothing. _ 
The Name of Place is ambiguous; for ſometimes it 
ſignifies the Superficies of a Body wherein another Body 
is contained, ſometimes a Space which can be occupied 
by all Sorts of Bodies; the firſt is called an internal 
Place, and the other exfernal, 4 
SGaſſendus, Sec. prim. Phyſ. lib. 2. c. 1. with Epicurus 
and all the Epicureans, pretend, that there is properly 


no other Place but the internal, becauſe all the Bodies 


are properly contained in an external Space, and pene- 


tarrated by it. But thoſe who reject the Vacuum, as ficti- 
tious, as do the Carieſians and Peripateticians, admit no 


: other than the external Place. 


Ariſtotle takes Notice only of the external Place, Phyſ. 


lib. 4. c. 6. where he defines Place, the firſt immobile 
Term of the ambient Body; i. e. the firſt and internal Su- 


perficy of a Body containing another Body; that inte- 


rior Superficy is called concave, and the other convex, 
Place is called immobile by Ariſtotle, becauſe it is not car- 
by the Motion, together with the Body, but is 
ke an immobile Veſſel; as, on the contrary, a Yeſſe! 
zs like a mobile Place. But how that Immobility of the 
external Place can remain with the Mobility of the Bo- 
dies, is very difficult to explaꝶnsns. 
The Thomiſts, to defend it, have Recourſe to certain 
immobile Parts of the Univerſe, viz. to the Poles of 
the World, around which the Heavens are ſaid to turn 
I d 
Others add to the two Poles, four Points; - viz. the 
Point of the Eaſt, the Point. of the Weſt, the vertical 
Point or Zenith, and the Point oppoſed to it, or Nadir; 


and ſay, that a Body is at Ref, when it keeps the ſame 


Diſtance to thoſe. Points; and is in 
changes that Diſtance, _ * 
Others, laſtly, eſtabliſh the divine Immenſity, diffuſed 
by its Parts, or virtual Points, as well within, as beyond 
this World, for Rule of the Immobility of a Place; and 
imagine that a Body is moved, when applied to diffe- 
rent Points of that Kind; and is at Reſt, when it is 
Joined to thoſe ſame Points, and is penetrated by them. 
However, all theſe Explications ſhew, how a located 
Body. can. ſometimes be ſaid. to be at Reſt, and ſometimes 
in Motion ; but do not attribute the Immobility to the 
p Superficy of the Body wherewith it is environed, which 

is property its Place; which notwithſtanding is the pre- 
ſent Difficulty : Therefore I believe that what I have 
ſaid before to explain Motion, can be uſed here, to ex- 


Motion, when it 


Plain he Nature of Place: Therefore, 


I conſider the Superficy of the A 


an extended Subſtance, or in the ſole Ext 


tically, not phyſically. 


 ſobng, -- ©; 


1 
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moves chem all, and conf; gently the whole Body. By | 


Manners, viz. Phyjcll, and. Mather Body : 
ſidered Phyſically, when-- conſidered in a 1 0 t con- 
endued with ſeveral ſenſible Qua Fry al Body, 


„ * : liti i if 
bility, Sc. and Mathematically, when config Me 
in 


in two 


enſion, ab. 
poſed. 5 Theſe preſup. 
I fay, that the external Place, or Place ra. | 
viz, the concave Superficy of an a n called, 
ing another Body, is in fact, and pbyſic all oy 
cauſe it is continently,moved, as it appears ch”, . 
Air we are environed with, and which is agitated mo 
us; or in running Water, which w | 
a Bridge. Es Fakes the Pile of 


But the external Place conſidered Mathematicalh. .... 
be conceived immobile, becauſe in it the ele Bt 
is conſidered, as abſtradted from the reft of the ply. 
Qualities, viz. Fluidity, Mobility, Oc. | 
— 5 £294  ConroLLaxry. 

When Motion is defined the Tranſlation of 2 
from a Place into another, Place is conſidered matbena. 


ſtracted mutually, from ſenſible Qualities: 


From this I'll paſs to the principal Affections of 
Motion. 1 
The principal Affections of Motion are 


© > 40 1498; its uantit. 
Determination, Reflection, and Refraction. its 9 ty, 


The Quantity of Mor ion, is the Anſwer to the Que 
ſtion, How great is the Motion, or that whereby any 


Motion 5. phe with another, is ſaid to be either 
greater or leſs than that it is compared with. And this 
is to be taken from two Chiefs, viz. from the Bulk or 
Weight of a mobile Body, and from the Velocity of the 
Mose. V 
Therefore if the two Bodies A and B, fig. 16. are equl 
in Bulk, and are moved with an equal Celerity, there will 
be as much Motion in one as there is in the other; but 
if one of them, viz. A, is moved with twice the Celerity 
of the other, it will have twice the Quantity of Motion 


B has. Likewiſe if both be carried with the ſame Ve- 
locity, and one be twice or thrice, or four Times the 


other, it will have twice, thrice, four Times, the Quan | 
tity of:Motion, '-- =- + ns ws ler fp e 
For if ſome Force is uſed to throw, v. gr. a Body of 
a Pound Weight at fifty Feet Diſtance, within the 


Time of the ſecond of an Hour, the ſame Force muſt 


neceſſarily be double, to throw it within the ſame Time, 
at a hundred Feet Diſtance; and then the Quantity of 


Motion in it will be double. 


For the ſame Reaſon, if a Body of a Pound Weight 
be carried with a certain Force, within a Minutes Time | 
to two hundred Paces, certainly a Body of two Pounds 
will be moved, and within the ſame Time, to a hundred 
Paces; notwithſtanding which there will be the fame 
Quantity of Motion in both, becauſe the Force of tie 
leſſer Weight is followed with a greater Velocity. There 
fore the Particles of the firſt Element of Des Cartes m 

be moved with a far, greater Celerity with the fame 
Quantity of Motion, than thoſe of the ſecond Element 


. . 


| becauſe the firſt Element is much ;rhinner than the 


Though you cannot ſay abſolutely therefore, whit 
Quantity of Motion there is in a Body, Jou 1 0 
withſtanding have this Rule, that you may be capable to 
define what Quantity of Motion there is in it 5 
tively to another Body. For if you multiph 150 125 


city of the Motion by the Bulk or Weight 9 


the Produs then will give the Quantity of the Meli 
v. gr. let it be a Body of two Pounds, Which . 
Degrees of Velocity: Likewiſe, let it be à Body fo 
Pounds, moved with three Degrees of Velocity. 
multiply the three Degrees of Velocity by * 1 
Pounds, you'll have fix Degrees of Velocity for re 70 
Body : Likewiſe if you carry the three 5 Ape Res 
lity into four Pounds, you'll have 12 Degrees o 


for the ſecond Body. _ _. 5845 LT. 
The r of Motion, is the Dre? 
thereof towards one Part, father than lone > | 
Whence Motion is taken from the impulſt * * 

which is ſometimes greater and ſometimes le 1 p 
the Determination is to be deduced from the © 


- - fon is made, v. gr. when a Ball is 
rey | _ a Wall, the Motion 
che Blow or Percuſſion; but the De. 

2 ds on the Manner of throwing it, 
che different Situation of the Bittler, which 
cauſes that the Fall deſeribes one Line rather 
, For nothing hinders a Motion which is 
than another- from being preſerved in a mobile Body, 
not in che Deines be changed v. g. when a 
— fal obliquely into W and returns back, the 


ereof is changed, though the ſame 
anon thereo 18 changed, ton 5 | 
Determina'"” " | | 


4 es, dt - 1454644 "Wa EET . 1 ieh 7 
Motion wege gh Motion wich regard to itſelf is to be 
obile deſcribes one Line only, ei- 
curve, . * - 
notwithſtanding conceive ſometimes two or 
_ 2 in it; and the Motion is ſaid to be 
more 


to move 


Neat carried by almoſt the ſame Rapidity of 


bg f whereby he is carried into D; then 
N the x ht Line A G, nor the right 
*D but the Line A K. _ 
bs own Strength to the Point B, he ſhould ave ar- 
24 at the Point E by the Strength of the River. 
Th fore to anſwer thoſe two Motions, i. e. to arrive at 
1 Tri D, through that Interval, which 1s between A 
' - B; and to the Point G, through that Interval, 
mhich is between A and E, it is certainly neceſſary, 
— he ſhould be at the firſt Inſtant in the Paint H, at 
the ſecond Inſtant in the Point I, and at the third in K. 
This compoſite Motion is of great Conſequence in the 
throwing; of Bodies; For, v. gr. when the Bullet of a 
Cannon is exploded, it is underſtood to be moved by a 
double Power, viz; of a horizontal Motion, by the 
lighted Gunpowder, and of a perpendicular Motion by 
its own Weight. Hence Hunters (excluding the Dit- 
ference which can be occaſioned either by: the Quality of 
the Gunpowder, or the Caliber of the Gun) muſt aim a 
linde higher, when they want to hit their Prey, at ſome 


right one; as I'll explain it in a clearer Manner, when 
PIl treat of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies, G ccC.. 
The Rr Ee Io of Motion in a mobile Body, is 
the Regreſs of the mobile Body from another: Body it cannot 
penetrate, As when a Ball be thrown againſt a Wall, 
& it cannot penetrate the Wall, and is endued with an 
claſtick Faculty, immediately returns back... 
But when a Body is thrown againſt another, it falls 


ly; if it falls perpendicularly, and is capable of Re- 
flection, it muſt meaſure quite the ſame Line, ſince 
there is no Reaſon why it ſnould incline to one Part ra- 
ther than another, v. gr. when a Bladder blown is thrown 
agunſt the Pavement, it is -obſerved to return back ac- 
«cording to the ſame rpendicular Lineee. 
hut if that Body falls obliquely againſt another, viz. 
: Ball be thrown according to the Line A B, fig. 19. 
%anlt the Line CB, in ſuch a Manner as to form with 
t the Angle ABC, leſs than a right one, then it will 
fledt on the other Part, and keep the ſame Inclination 
ovards the Superficy BE, or from another Angle equal 
Othe former: The former is an Angle of Incidence, and 
the latter an Angle of Reflection; and thoſe Angles, if 
tte Contact be made on a ſmooth and poliſhed Superficy, 
ad meet-with no Obſtruction, - muſt be equal, as is 
ein in che ſecond Diſſertation of Des Cartes's Diop- 
C tis! 21s oroaudt pon Cote 
rx it be the Ball A, fig. 20, which is carried through 
* A B, into the Point B; its Motion is under- 
dal, whereby it arrives at the Line C BE, and of a 
A Pr whereby it arrives at the Line GB H, or 
2 DEF: Whence it may be. imagined, 
e Ball is impelled by a double Power at once, viz. 
one Power, according to the perpendicular Line AC; 
Tücke r er, according to the horizontal Line A RD. 
Aci aultics or Powers be ſuppoſed equal, the Line 
il be equal to the Line AR, or CB; becauſe the 


„ . 
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Diſtance; for the leaden Bullet exploded from the Gun 
| deferides a Curve, and almoſt parabolick Line, not a 


againſt it, either perpendicularly and directly, or oblique- 


or in any Manner diſtor 


compoſed of two others, vix. of a Perpen- 


Ball advanees as much by ah horizontal Motion, às it is 
thrown by a perpendicular one; and therefore the Line 
AB will be the Diagonal of the perfect Square A C BR, 
but if the Faculties be ſuppoſed vnequal, or if the Mo- 
tion is ſaid to be made according to a more oblique 
Line, another Proportion will be obſerved between the 
Faculties or Powers, and thoſe Lines perpendicular and 
horizontal, and ſuch as the Power will be to the Power, 
ſuch will be the Line to che other Line. 
For when the Ball will have touched the Point B in 
the Superficy or Line CB E, which oppoſes the perpen- 
dicular Motion, not the horizontal, it will change its 
perpendicular Motion, not the horizontal: But though 
the Determination be changed, the Motion does not 
immediately ceaſe, for the Ball returns with almoſt the 
ſame. Foree it was thrown with: Hence it follows, that 
when it advances forward horizontally according to tha 
Length E D equal to itſelf C B, it will advance forward 
y a perpendicular Motion according to the Length ED 
equal to A C; ſo as for the Angle of Reflection DB E, 
to be equal to the Angle of Incidence AB . 
The ſame happens if C B E, fig. 21. be imagined to 
be a ſmall Cord, extended from the Point L to the Point 
M, againſt which is thrown the Ball A, according to 
the Line A B, for then the Cord will be bowed ac- 
cording to the perpendicular Line Bi K, to the Point i, 
or thereabouts, and not according to the oblique Line 
Bu to the Point n; becauſe the Motion or Inflection 
is eaſter and ſhorter, according to the perpendicular Line, 
than according to the obliquous: Therefore that Cord 
by its Elaſticity will reflect the Ball in G; but when 
otherwiſe, the Ball with the ſame. Force tends by a ho- 


rizontal Motion towards the Point E, it muſt come back 


through the diagonal Line B D, which is the middle 


Line between both; and thus will form an Angle of 
Reflection equal to the Angle of Incidence. | 


If the Angle of Incidence had been more acute, viz. 
if the Ball had been thrown from the Point P to the 
Point B, the Angle of Reflection had been very near 
ſemblable to it, and the Ball repercuted into the Point O. 
This can be ſeen in thoſe ſmall ſmooth Stones which 


Children throw obliquely into a River, for thoſe Stones 
reflect in the Superficy of the Water, with almoſt the 

ſame Inclination or Obliquity. Several ſay, that they 
have experienced the ſame Thing in playing Pieces of 
Braſs Cannon on the Shoar, and that ſeveral have been 


killed on the oppoſite Shoar, by the Bullets having re- 


flected in the Superficy of the Water: Which is a Proof 


that the Angle of Reflection of the Bullets was very near 


equal to the Angle of Incidence. 


Therefore the perfect Equality of the Angles of In-; 


.cidence and of Reflection, can only be defended, if the 


Reflection be made in a Superficy ſo ſmooth and ſo well 
poliſhed, that che Aſperity or Situation of the Parts be 
not an Obſtacle to that Equality; nor the Motion of 


the mobile Body be diminiſhed in the Contact or Per- 

cuſſion: For if the Superficy be ſcabrous and unequable, 
t will interrupt the Mo- 

tion, according to the various Situation and Aſperity of 


its Parts. Likewiſe the ſame mobile Body can by its 


Figure, or Texture, or the Loſs of its Motion, binder 


the Angle of Incidence, and the Angle of Reflection, 


from being entirely equal between themſelves. For if it 


loſes the leaſt Part of its perpendicular Motion, as it 


happens in the ſmall Pebbles which Children throw ob- 
liquely on the Superficy of a River, the Angle of Re- 
feftion mult certainly be leſs than that of Incidence ;. be- 
cauſe as much of their perpendicular Motion thoſe Peb- 
bles communicate to the Water they touch, ſo much 
they loſe of it in the Reflection. 

As to the RETN ACT IO of Motion — As often as a 


mobile Body paſſes from a liquid one, into another Li- 
quid of a different Kind, which it penetrates and di- 
vides, it is not reflected by it, but it ſometimes ſuffers 


andther Mutation, called Refra#ton ; . with regard to 
which the modern Mathematicians have made ſeveral 


curious Obſervations, relating particularly to Aſtronomy 


and Dioptrick; but which the antient Philoſophers ye 


not ſo much as taken the leaſt Notice ol. 


- . +REFRACTION, is the Iflektion of Motion, whareby 4 


mobile Body, according to the greater or {eſſer Reſiſtence of 


will advance towards 
and not a circular one. 
On the contrary, if the Radius pm,ůũm was to come 
- out of the Water, its Point » would reach the Air ſooner 
than the Point ; therefore while the Point 2, by a 


The Occa 


in 1 the Perpendicular e f. 
EY 


Which to underſtand, 


K L, in receding from the perpendicular. 


have been created, they cannot be moved. | 
Bodies beſides can be clearly and diſtinctly conceived 
without any Motion, even without any Penchant to 


are clearly and diſtinctly conceived 
active Principle of Motion. 93 dhe el : 
Bon of che Motion of the large and ſenſi- Principle: Which, 


384 


Line. Therefore 4 mobile Body falling perpendicularly 


on a Liquid of a different Kind, ſuffers no Refraction, 


viz. if the Ball A, fig. 22. falls perpendicularly from 
the Air into Water, and begins to penetrate it in the 
Point E, it will deſcend, by a right Way, into B; ſince 
no Reaſon occurs why it ſhould incline more on one Part 
than on the other. But if a mobile Body, viz. a Ball, 
enters the Water in an obliquous Manner, then it will 
recede from the right Way ; in which Receſs, Gravity 
and Levity can produce ſome Variation, 

But as the Doctrine of Refra#ion regards, particularly, 


Light, which we'll prove afterwards to be placed in a 


ſmall Body preſſed and moved, it ſeems more proper to 
explain it in the Rays of the Light, in which there is 
properly neither Gravity nor Levity. _ 

therefore the Ray of Light be a b, fig. 23. which 


paſſes obliquely from the Air into Water, as it muſt. 


on his Way tend towards c, it will be refracted in , 


it had come from d, and paſſed from the Water 


into the Air, as ſoon as it had arrived at ö, it had not 


proceeded forwards to g, but receding from the perpen- 
dicular Line e f, it had inclined towards the Point 4. 
you muſt conceive the ſolid 
Ray E T #1, which falls obliquely into the Water, where 
its Point i ſhall reach the Superficy of the Water, while 
the Point þ will be ſtill in the Air: And as the Reſiſtance 


of the Water is greater than that of the Air, while the 
Point i ſhall run through the Space i n, the Point 


ſhall run through the Space In, which is much greater 


than the Space i n, as the Reſiſtance of the Water is 

much greater than that of the Air: The one and the 
other Motion In and i n, is underſtood to be made cir- 
cular, and round the Center 7, in which the Line I i and 


au are formed. | 


But when the Line i will be arrived at mu, and the 
whole Ray ſhall touch the Water with its anterior Parts, 
it will find the ſame Reſiſtance every where; and thus 
the Part o d p, by a right Motion, 


n 


circular Motion were moved into i, the Point m ſhould 
likewiſe be moved into 7; and then both by the Force 
of the Water, and a direct Way ſhould tend towards 


From this I'll paſs to the true and proper Cauſe of 


Motion, either effefrice or conſervatrice. 


We call, 1. In Metaphyſicks, the true, and proper 
effectrice Cauſe} of Motion, that which truly and pro- 


perly produces Motion in Bodies, or which imprints a 
_ "Motion in them, or in a Word moves them, —2, To 


move the Bodies, is to carry them from one Place into 
another, by a continual FluEtuation. & . 2 


The Bodies which are carried from one Place into 


another wants God's continual Preſervation; whence 


for Bodies to be moved, it is neceſſary they ſhould be 
preſerved in different Places, or continually created in 
thoſe Places: But they cannot be continually created in 
thoſe Places, but by him who has firſt created them; 
ſince a continual Creation be but as an Extenſion of the 


firſt Creation: Therefore without him by whom they 


Motion, and without any Faculty or Power, or active 


and inward Principle to moves themſelves: For, v. gr. 
an immoveable 


tone, and deſtitute of all Penchant 
to Motion, cannot be underſtood to loſe the Nature of 
a Body: Therefore Motion, or a Penchant to Motion 


is not identical to a Body. 


CoROLLARY., _ | 


The Motion of Bodies does not properly proceed from 
themſelves, ſince they can neither | 
other Bodies from one Place into another; the Faculty 
of moving themſelves, or communicating a Motion to 


themſelves nor 


other Bodies is not contained in their Nature, and they 
without a Faculty or 


MECH ANICK'S. 


its Motion from the ſubtile M 


as when the ſubtile Matter 


| Power of reſtoring itſelf to its former State ; as when | 


none, ſuch as the Matter 
ſince it could neither be preſſed nor bowed, fo as to be 


An elafick Body muſt have at leaſt ſome Regidiy © 
- Hardneſs in its Parts, whereby to ſupport #5 m 


the elaſtick Faculty, 


A 


ble Bodies draws its inning fro PP 
Matter, which the _ pry Fn + ſubtle and fluid 
tual Motion; which can be demonſtrated ty 1 kerpe 
_ v. gr. in a Watch, the Motion of the 9 : 
_ Hours, proceeds from the Wheels, Which 
eels are put in Motion by the Spring ay the 
Barrel ; which Spring does not moye elf, but —— 
ceives its Motion from the firſt Maar. 178 % 


A Body can be the occaſional Cauſe of — : 


runs againſt 
or Somebody puſhes a Ball againſt anos ff Bodi, 
Incurſion, or Impulſion, is the Occaſion of the Thi 
of Nature transferring thoſe Bodies into * Author 
according to the Law he has preſcribed to 1 lace 
The natural Bodies can be very well called th 
cond Nature ; and neareſt Cauſes of Motions or * 
Effects; becauſe thoſe Cauſes are em loyed 2 
thor of Nature to produce thoſe Effects; 7 J th Ay. 
to _ Light and Heat. V. We Sun 
e and ſecond Cauſe of a continu 100 
a Body, is the ſame with the Cauſe of the by (935g 
ws "-  CORGEDARTY © tf hw, 
A Motion once imprinted into a Body, contin we ! 
ways in it, till it be ſtopt by an outward Cauſe i, 10 
the Bodies it meets in its Way; becauſe it N 
changed or deſtroyed by that Body into which it is . 
ceived ; ſince all Body be idle by itſelf. Whence i 
it _ 8 in the ee or rather in a Space in 
which there were no R its Motion 
"oy _ Corortary II. 
There is no definite Term, towards which the Mo- 
tion tends, unleſs what proceeds from the Bodies it me 
in its Way; for without thoſe Bodies the Motion would 
be perpetual, and never interrupted, as we have already 
obſerved, and is plainly ſeen in the Planets, the Revoly 
tion whereof is perpetual, |} | 
The next Thing which falls under our Conſideration 
is, the Cauſe of the reflefted Motion; wherein I'Il der 
of the Elaſticity of the Bodies, EACH 8 
There is ſuch an Affinity between phyſical Queſtions 
that one can ſcarce be explained or underſtood without 
ſeveral others. Thus the Cauſe of the refle8ed Mution, 
requires a Knowledge of Elqfticity ; and Elaſticity, an 
Explication of Hardneſs. But as all thoſe Things ca- 
not be treated together, I'll poſtpone the Explication of 
Hardneſs ; and ſpeak only, in this Place, of the Can 
of a refletFed Motion, and of the Elaſticity of Bodies. 
ErLasTicity, or the elaſtick Faculty of Bodies, is the 


the Branch of a Tree which was bowed. returns to it 
former State of Extenſion, Therefore a Body for to be 
called elaſtict, muſt be firſt preſſed or bowed, retaining 
all the while the Power to re- aſſume its former State, 
I there. was therefore a Body entirely hard and in- 
flexible, ſuch as the Atoms of the Epicureans are imagined 
to be, it would appear quite deſtitute of all elgſict Fr. 
culty, ſince it could neither be bowed nor preſſed. - ' Þ 
Likewiſe if there was a Body perfectly liquid, capt 
ble of taking eaſily all Sorts of Form, and of retaining 
| | of the firſt Element of De 
Cartes is repreſented to be, it would have no Elgftci, 


capable to re-afſume its former State. Firſt it could not 
be preſſed beyond Nature, ſince by its Nature it ret 
no Form. Secondly, being preſſed it could not * 
aſſume its former State, ſince it is capable of all Figur 
and retains naturally the laſt which has been given to i. 


ConxolLARx. 


poſſible its Form, otherwiſe it would never endeavour d 
recover its former Stattee. 3 
Which notwithſtanding the ſole Regidity of ; po 
- ought not to be conſidered as the proper Cau — 5 
Bicity, ſince Regidity is in ſome meature the {ame \ 
or at leaſt proceeds from 

when we conſider with .a great F 

I ” 


F J -c "6 dc 
N vx, Sg FS * 


* 


e Nanu of Bodies, it ſcems to be no- 
of Attention * ſubtile Matter, which runs 
hing ale enn of the larger Bodies; which Senti- 
wo ch d chat of Des Cartes; can be confirmed by 
ment, | | 
ſeveral Erben an Ivory Ball falls on the Pavement, 


I. 


the 3 Paſſages of the ſubtile Matter, cloſed. 


Pavement 3 t, v. gr. the Ball be ad b, fig. 25. 
do its er — 92: in ſuch a Manner, as for 
jnwhich of the ſubtile Matter from the Part c thro® 
the _ I and e to be retarded: Then certainly that 
deut the continual Impulſion whereby it endeavours 

| oy Pores of the Ball will reſtore to the Ball its 
1 3 But as the Ball received by the Batler, 
former bed nes more Plane in thoſe Parts which touch 
we}: but even bends the Net of the Batler, by the 
l thereof it is repercuted; hkewiſe an Ivory Ball 
fling on a Marble- Table, is reflected, as well by its own 
Elftcity, as by that of the Table. 

Second 


. _ :- loſe] in the Barrel of a Watch; for if the 
Nu Vette, the Pores in the convex Superficy, 
1 and cloſed in the Concave. Whence the 
= Particles of the ſubtile Matter, can enter the 
And therefore endeavour to reſtore by their Penchant, and 
Preſſion, the Body to its former State. Here it happens, 
| that the fubtile Matter which flows continually, length- 
| miſc, from one Extreme of the Spring to the other, af- 
fects as much as poſſible a right Line, and conſequently 
endeavours to extend the Spring. 1855 0 
| Next follow our Reflections on the Cauſe of a tranſlated 
' Motion, where PII treat of the Laws of Motions, obſerved 
ae Clin of Bodſes, 
As God is the Author of all Motions, he has, notwith- 
ſtanding, eſtabliſhed Cauſes, which are the Occaſion of 
his creating various Motions 3 which Cauſes are com- 
monly called ſecond or natural, and by modern Philoſo- 


on, phers, occofenal; and although thoſe Caufes, can ſome- 
a times be ſpiritual, viz. the Act of the Will with Re- 
a0. | gatd to the Motion of the Members in a human Body; 
n of | P!! fpeak in this Place but of the ſole Bodies, viz. as 
au by their running againſt other Bodies, they commonly 
5 excite them to Motion. Whence though Bodies conſi- 
the der d in themſelves, are only accounted paſſive, not 
hen ave; if notwithſtanding they be conſider'd with Re- 
It ſpect to the Bodies they touch or impel, they are ſaid to 
0 be act on them, CRT eee 42 
ning They exert their Strength, not only upon the Bodies 
„ which are neareſt and ip w b. bur operate, 
d ur lkeviſe,” by the Intervention of the contiguous on thoſe 
gine which arediſtant from them, viz. the Sun, by the inter- 
k L Fited Rays of the ſubtile Matter, warms us: Though 


Faculty of acting does not extend to all Kind of Bi- 


nate one, v. gy. the Fire-Heat extends no farther than 
deni determinate Diſtance, which is greater or ſmal- 
G according to the Violence of the Fire: And that 
ig. bench the Action of Bodies is terminated on 
— i called their Sphere of AFivity. 125 
ode, md kw Proportion one Body aperates on an. 
the Laws communicates to it its Motion, and which are 
eſtabliſhed by the Author of Nature, in the 


n, ul their natural Effects, and a long Ve- 
Des Cortes, who firſt of all ter 


ſecund. part Princi Howl 

Zn. Princip. num. 36. and following, that 
— Cauſe, as well of the Matter as of the Mo- 
vows he bas produced a certain Quantity of Matter 
ot Ice > Which always continues the fame, with- 
— or Diminution; for though fome Part of the 
kfler Quai one Time a greater, and at another a 
Wining, the ation; chere remains always, nor. 

nai, the me Meaſure of Motion in the whole 

| ol. | 


penetrate the Concave : 


nce, without Exception, but only to a certain deter 


Py nem of Bodies, is what ean be diſcover'd only by 


that Diſcovery, 
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corporeal Nature] and when one Patt theteof teteives 


ſome Inereaſe, as much Diminution is made'ifi another; 
To which Sentiments of Des Cartes I ſübſcribe, as he 

86 Fein rng SMT 
molt proper to explain the Natute Things. Gy 
From this Foundation he deduces three Laws Which, 
in his Sentiment, are always to be obſerved and never 
violated, 5 „ e een 1 een eee 


Tpbe firſt conſiſts in this, that all Bodies remabi in that 


State in which it was once placed, tilt that State be 
changed by the Encounter of other Bodies. Thus we 
ſee a Matter, which is ſquare, retaining always the fame 
Figure, till ſomething happens from another' Part; 
which makes it change that Noire For the ſame Rea- 
fon, when the Matter is at reſt, it can be excited to Mo: 
tion by another Cauſe, but not of itſelf: That when ir. is 
moved, it continues in Motion as long as it meets with 
nothing to ſtop its Motion. e ON edt? 2 


The ſecond Law of Nature is, that every Part of Mat- | 


ter which is moved, affects always a right Line, though 


by the Encounter of other Bodies, it often ſteps Hut of 


the right Road, and acquires a circular Motion, 4s it hap- 


pens in a River, the Water whereof running againſt 2 


le of a Bridge, returns back, and acquires a circular 


Motion, when it ſhould have, followed the ſtrait Way, 


if it had met with no Obſtruction to change its De- 


| . kermination. © 
jy, The fame Thing may be obſerved in the 


_ For this Law, which Des Cartes believes is founded on 


God's Immutability, as well as tlie firſt, we can account 


phyſically in the following Manner. So kd 
A Body which is moved, affects that Line to which 
it is neceſſarily determined as the moſt compendious 


and that Line is the right; as it appears in a Ball, which 


as it begins to be moved on a Plane, can be underſtood 


to be moved from one Point of the Space to the neareſt 


and contiguous Point ; which Points cannot be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed but in a right Line: Since two Points or Spaces, 
which are conſidered as indiyiſible, never form à curve 
Line: Therefore the Beginning of the Motion of a Body 
is always determined into a right 


a Body which is moved, affects always a right Line; un- 


lefs a circular Motion be communicated to it, by the En- 


counter of other Bodies. 


Hence it is that the Stone 4, fig. 26. turn'd round 


is thrown according to the right Line 4 g, which right 
Line is the Tangent of the Circle, delineated by the Sling, 
1. e. it touches it in the Point 4. Bats | 


Likewiſe, if Corn, or another minute Bodies, be put 


on a Mill. Stone, turning round, and are carried by the 
Motion of the Mill-Stone, they l come out of it aceord- 


ing to the Tangent- Lines. Whence it may be inferr d., 
8 — pal oſ a circular Motion, affects 
ble 


that all that's moved ſa cire | 
always a right Line, and recedes as much as 


from the Center of Motion; which is of a great Uſe in | 


Phyſick. 


Ihe third Law of Nature of Des Cartes, contains two | 


in Motion, meets with another, if it has a leſſer Force 


to go forward according to a right Line, than the other 
has to binder it; then it reflecta on the oppoſite Part; 


and retaining its Motion, changes only the Determina- - 


tion of Motion. ' | b 1 
This firft Part can be true in elaſtick Bodies; v. gr. ir 


an Tvory Ball thrown on a Marble-Table. But in ha! 


and inflexible Bodies, ſuch as are imagined by Des Carter, 
it can have no Place. | | 85 


Then Des Curtes has eſtabliſh'd Reſt, as 4 certain 


Force avd Power in a Body at Reſt, whereby that 
Body reſiſts to the Motion of another; which I have als 


The latter Part of the Law is thus: If a Body in Mo- 
tion, falls on a weaker Body, all the Motion it communi- 
cates to it, it loſes jt. So that if a hard Body encounters a- 
gainſt a ſoft Body, it transfers all its Motion io it, v. gr. if 
a Ball be thrown into a Heap of Duſt, the whole Impe- 
tuoſity of the Ball paſſes into the Heap of Duſt, or into 
the ambient Air, and is thereby entirely ſtopp d. I do 
not ſee thas this er Fart contains any Thing con- 

to F yy 
*" But God as jan'd each Part of tis Uniterſ betyeen 
themſelves, ſo as to communicate their Motions to 


5 F each 


- 


tLine. And conſequently = 


each other by à mutual Colliſion. Therefore Laws of 
that Communication were to be eſtabliſned, according to 
which a Body encountring againſt another, ſhould ac- 
| quire nothing, or loſe nothing of its Motion: Which 
to accompliſh, Des Cartes has imagin'd hard and en- 
tirely inflexible Bodies, ſuch as are not to be found in Na- 
ture; removing in his Mind, as well the ſenſible Qua- 
lities, as Flexibility, Softneſs, Fc. as the Impediments 
of other Bodies, whereby the Laws of Nature could be 
diſturbed. By that Means he imagin'd, that he could 
deduce, with a greater Facility, the Laws of Motions, 
from the Principles he had eſtabliſhed. 12 1 
The Percuſſion of two Bodies can be made in two Man- 
ners: For either both run mutually againſt one another 
from oppoſite Parts; or one runs againſt another, 
which is at Reſt: Or both are carried towards the ſame 
Part, ſo that the Body which is laſt, is moved with a 
greater Celerity, and overtakes that which is foremoſt. 
If they run againſt one another from oppoſite Parts: 
They are either equal in Bulk and Velocity, or are equal 
in Velocity, and unequal in Bulk or Weight; or laſtly, 
are equal in Weight, and unequal in Velocit. 
If one of them runs againſt another which is at Reſt, 
or that which is leſs runs againſt a bigger, or a big one 
falls on a leſſer; or an equal runs againſt another equal. 
Theſe three Rules are explain'd by the fourth, fifth, and 
_ ſixth Rule of Des Cares. et: Tedd | 


4 ” 


If both are moved towards the fame Part : Or 6 equal | 


Body overtakes another equal Body; or a leſſer Body. 
overtakes a bigger ; or laſtly, a greater, overtakes a leſs. 
Whence three Rules can likewiſe be eſtabliſhed, relating 


to this third Manner of Percuſſion: But Des Cartes has 
| eſtabliſhed but one Rule for it, viz. the ſeventh. For 


he has propoſed ſeven Rules of the Communication of 
Motions, in the ſecond Part of the Principles, Num. 46. 
and following. „ 
The firſt is thus: If two equal Bodies, as A and B, 
fig. 27. directed from oppoſite Parts with an equal Celerity, 
encounter one another, after the Colliſion, they will reflect 
with an equal Celerity towards the Place whence they de. 
parted. For there is no Cauſe why the Motion ſhould 
| periſh, but tlie Determinations muſt be changed. 
The firſt Rule is obſerved in elaſtick Bodies; for in 
thoſe which have no Elaſticity; whether they be in- 
flexible, as imagined by Des Cartes; or ſoft, it has no Place; 
becauſe the oppoſite Determinations in Bodies deſtitute of 
Elaſticity, deſtroy mutually one another; and thoſe Bodies 
ate only ſtopped by one another, but do not reflect. 
But to apply theſe, and the following Rules to Expe- 


riments; and to imprint a certain Quantity of Motion 


into a Body, comparatively to another; we commonly 
take two Points in a Wall, perpendicularly erected, viz. 
6 and 5, fig. 28. to which we affix two Nails, from 
which hung two Threads a g and & b, whereby are de- 

ſcribed the two Arches of a Circle þ / F and g i c, equal 


between themſelves, and diſtributed into equal Diviſions. 


For then if the two equal Balls g and 5h, ſuſpended 
by thoſe two Threads, be both thrown, down from the 
fame Height, they will run from oppoſite Parts againſt 
one another in the Point m, with an equal Velocity of 
einem d 


Therefore if they be both Elaſticks, viz, either Mar- 


ple, or Ivory, Sc. then after the Colliſion, they'll re- 
flect with the: ſame Celerity to almoſt the ſame Height 


from whence they were thrown. . For if an elaſtick Ball 


hits another elaſtick Ball with the ſame Force it was hit 


with by that other elaſtick Ball; and if there was not 


+ a little Obſtacle. as well from the Gravity of the Ball, as 
from the Reſiſtance of the Air, they would, mutually re- 
pel one another to the ſame Place from which they were 
Re eee FRY 
But if the Balls be deſtitute of Elaſticity, viz. if they 
be made of ſoft Clay, both, after the Colliſion, will re- 
main immoveable in the Point n. Though it muſt not 
be inferred hence, that their Motion is entirely pe- 


riſhed; for it is transferred either into the Parts of 


the Balls, which being ſoft, are compreſſed, or ſwell in 
the Form of a Belly, or into the incumbent Air, and 

wade . AVT | 
The ſecond Rule, — If the Bodies be unequal, and 
puſhed againſt one another with an equal Velocity; the 
leſſer Body ſhall refle# with the ſame Celerity, and both 
0 e 4 9 2 vo 23 * * — 8 * 
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than it eſtabliſhes ; for if the two ſoft Bodies g and , 


that both may be carried with the ſame Velocity towards 
the ſame Part. But if þ runs againſt g with four De. 


advance together towards the ſeme Part 
to me contrary to Experience, in B 

Elaſticity, from which Des N ae deft N 
if the two Bodies, g and , be loft, < 
big as b, and both thrown from the f. 


from i and 6, fig. 28) the Body þ . wit Foy 
it came down, for B | 
Motion of 


but not with 


from the 
to itſelf, and both moy 


Wc : e 
by the Body h was ſurpaſſed 2 * — 


Encounter. 


But if thoſe Bodies deſtitute of Elaſticiry 1. 
be inflexible or ſoft, are ſuppoſed whave dab te 
1 
the Body h, but, viciſſim, and moved ies 1 


t i, and the 
her, both res 
as 18 Plainly ſeen in 


. : - . 


but moved 
er: Hence 


equal, and fallen with an equal Veloci — * if they were 


What T have ſaid, that a leſs Body thrown down fro 
a Point twice more remote, has twice the V rom 
greater, Iwill not have it underſtood agreeable to 
accurate Reaſon; ſince the Velocities of heayy Bodies dl 
not increaſe as Spaces doo. 0 


If thoſe, unequal Bodies, Pulhed, notwithſtanding a- 


Elaſticity,- both their Bulk is to be conſidered a; * 
dies deſtitute of Elaſticity. Then We muſt examine what 


that elaſtick Power produces in both, according to the 


Doctrine above deliver d: Hence we'll diſcover wha | 


muſt happen in every Caſe. | | 
The third Rule. — If Bodies be equal in Bulk, but ar 
moved with an unequal Velocity, that only which is moved 
flower, will return back-after the Encounter, and both will 
be moved with an equal Celerity towards the ſame Part, 
v. gr. If the Body g approaches with fix Degrees of Ce- 
lerity; and the Body þ with four only, fig, 29. the ſole 
Body þ will return back after the Colliſion, and theBody 
g. beſides, will communicate to it one of its Degrees of 
Velocity, that both afterwards may ſeparately, with each 
five Degrees of Celerity, tend towards the ſame Part. 
But this Rule is falſe, in that it can be adapted only 
to Bodies deſtitute of Elaſticity ; and becauſe a leſſer 
Quantity of Motion remains in them after the Colliſion, 


be ſuppoſed equal in Bulk ;, and the Body g runs with 
ſix Degrees of Velocity againſt the Body 5 at reſt, it 
will communicate to it three Degrees of its Velocity, 


grees of Velocity, as ſuppoſed in Des Cartes's Hypothelis 
then it will borrow four Degrees of Velocity from g; 
and both, after the Colliſion, be moved towards the 
ſame Part; fo that the two Degrees of Velocity tema: 
ing in the Body g, will be equally diſtributed in them, 
But if thoſe equal Bodies are ſaid to be claſtick, ad 
the Body g be thrown from the Height c; and þ from 
the Height J only, ſo as the Velocity will be greater 
the Body g.than in the Body b, both after the Percul 
ſion will permute their Velocities, and the Body g reflec 
only into the Point i, and the Body 5 into the Point / 
The Reaſon whereof is, that the Body g which 1s moyel 
with more Celerity, ſtrikes ſtronger the Body 6 in the 
Colliſion, than is ſtriken by it; hence they muſt chan 
their Velocities between them. ART” 
The fourth Rule. I a Body be leſs than another ® - 
is at Ref, with whatever Celerity it may be piſbed agar 1 
it, it will never communicate 5 Motion to it, — 1 
reflected by it, into a contrary Part, v. gr. nev 
8 CC 2 Reſt, can be moved either by the 0 * 
the Body B, fig. 30. becauſe a Body at Reſt reſi - 
to a greater Celerity, than to a leſſer, and the great 1 
Celerity is in a leſſer Body, the more the R 
creaſes in a greate. z Jae, 
- But that Pale, which eſtabliſhes Reſt in 2 Bod. 


ſomething real andpoſitive, to reſiſt the Motion - -_ 


lower „ Vis, 


Bulk ang 


elocity of a 


Body; can be demonſtrated contrary, . 2 Reaſon 
to Experience. to Experience: For if ſome 
* firſt « 2 che Body þ runs with three Degrees 
** zoainſt the Body g, twice bigger and art 
of Vero communicate to it two Degrees of its Ve- 
Reſt; it V both united, will run with one Degree of 
_ zozinſt 4 Body three Times bigger than the 
e ws the Re Voc 
| i to run againſt the greater g and at 
mored, ds Body h vill of (according to Des Cartes) 
Rel, 2 all its Motion, but will communicate ſome- 
ney Fir to the greater Body g, having Regard to the 
1 of boch, and to the elaſtick Faculty. | 
Motion Rule of Des Cartes is alſo contrary to Reaſon 3 
_— lefſer Body may be capable to give Motion to 
hee i ſuffices that the Reſt of the greater be not 
do the Motion of the leſſer can be increaſed in 
jnbnite, io fer hence it will happen at laſt, that the 
ene e gener will be conquered by the Motion 
of the leſſer: But the Reſt of the greater Body is not in- 
inte, ſince it is only attributed to the Bulk, which is 
fnite; but the Motion of the leſſer Body can be in- 
kd in infinitum, ſince it takes its Quantity, not from 
'he fole Bulk, which is finite; but likewiſe from Velo- 
ciry, which can be increaſed mfinitum. PEE, 
Therefore a leſs Body can give Motion to a greater, 
and the fourth Rule of Des Cartes is not only contrary to 
nefience;, but lkewiſe to Reaſon. 
E 5 Gfth Rule. I the bigger Body C C hits the leſſer 
% 4 or B, which is at Reſt, fig. 31. it transfers 
to it as much of its Motion as is ſufficient to have them both 
moved with an equal Velocity. Let it be, for Example, the 
Body CC, which being double the Body A, and having 
three Degrees of Velocity, will grve one of them to it : 
For the Body A will be equally moved with one Degree, 
« te dy COMA Ine 7 Ho dt non pen 


This Rule is agreeable to Experience, ſince thoſe 


- 


obſerved in elaſtick Bodies : For when a greater Body 1s 
puſhed againſt another Body leſſer, and at Reſt, though 


notwithſtanding communicates a greater Celerity than 
that it has, though it does not give it a greater Quan- 
„% A IT" pe I 9, | 

The fixth Rule. If the Bodies A and B be equal, and 
the Body J be at Reſt, the Body A hitting with four De- 


ne of its Degrees of Celerity, and with the three Degrees 
| of Cilerity remaining, will reflect into a contrary Part. 
| This Rule, even according to Des Cartes's Doctrine, 
8 entirely falſe: For the Body A muſt give half its 
Motion to the Body B equal to it and at Reſt, that to- 
gether they may advance towards the ſame Parts, pro- 
vided they be ſoft, and deſtitute of Elaſticity ; becauſe 
then they make but one Body: 


2 whereby it is repelled by its Elaſticity,” thoſe 


* conſequently the Body A be neceſſarily ſtopped: 


Mer ho from the Body A, it therefore will be moved 
— Quantity of Motion which was in the Body A. 
* erefore if the Body A be puſhed againſt the ſeveral 
C DEE, for Example, if a Crown be thrown 


ng. © laſt; for if the Body A, in the Colliſion has 
ewe 7 Determinations, the Body B will have two 


Fe muſt be moved. 
— weir y Reaſon, if two Bodies be thrown againſt 
8888 only the three laſt would be moved. 

tricat Wr and laſt Rule is a little longer and more 

follows, 7 22 true: The Senſe of it is very near as 

Port, and 90 and CC, fig 32. be moved towards the ſame 
' Which is double the other, goes foremoſt, but 

bs 65.16 be i aden by-it, it ca 
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bodies be elaſtic; and the leſſer Body 4: 
id t 


Bodies, after Colliſion, are united into one; but is not 


the greater begins to move towards the ſame Part, it 


grees of Celerity againſt the Boch B, will communicate to it having transferred its whole Motion to the Body 5. 


But if they be Elaſticks the Body A will ſtop, and 

transfer its whole Motion to the Body B which was at 
teſt before. For as the Body A has two contrary De- 
terminations, one whereby it is carried into the Body B, 


unations will mutually deſtroy one another, 


NN Crowns equal to it, all thoſe Bodies will ſtop 


Freut 8 well as D and E; ſo that the Body f which 
o repelled by n — / Notwithſtanding which there is not perhaps 


„they will all ſtop except the two laſt. If 


* 
* 7 H 
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happen that B tither will transfer Part of its Velbeity to 
oN or fly 2 i e F 4 F lore 4 
For if the Exceſs of Celeriiy whereby B ſurpaſſes. CC, 
be greater than 2 Lace of bye 8 C 5 
ſurpaſſes B; then B will communitate” ts C C ſom of its 
Motion; that both may be moved with an equal Ciherity 
towards the ſame Part: But if the' Exceſs of *Celerity 
whereby B ſurpaſſes CC be leſs "than the' Exceſs of Magn. 
tude” whereby C C ſurpaſſes B, nothing of the Motion of 
the Body B will be transferred to C C; but the Body B will 
fly back with all its Motion iet Yu 
This Rule can be defended” neither by Experience, 
nor by Reaſon: Whence we muſt philoſophiſe in ano- 
ther Manner, of the Reaſon of that Percuſſion, . and di- 
ſtinguiſh three Caſes. . My K WOE A. 5 oy 4 
For if the Bodies in which the Experiment is made be 
deſtitute of Elaſticity, viz. g and h, fig 33. and are moved 
towards the ſame Part ſlowly at firſt, and afterwards 
with great Celerity ; either both are equal, or that 
which precedes, viz. h is greater, or laſtly, that which 
follows, viz; g is grenteeerrt. Un 
If they be equal, and the Body g is thrown down 
from the Point c, and the Body 5 from the Point ; ſo 
that there be four Degrees of Velocity in the Body g, 
and only two in the Body 5: After g ſhall have over- 
taken þ, it will communicate to it one of the Degrees 


of its Celerity, that both together ſhould proceed forward 
with three Degrees of Velocity; which Celerity is half 


Degrees is 6, and half that Sum is 3. N 


the Celerity of both Bodies taken together: For 4 and 2 
Whence it may be inferred, that if the Body rde 


greater than , all other Things ſuppoſed as before he 


is not to communicate a whole Degree of its Celerity to 


b; but if it be leſſer, he muſt communicate to it more 


than one Degree of its Celerity, becauſe it is diſtributed 
according to the Bulk. Therefore if when the Bodies 
are equal, and the common Velocity after the Encounter 
be half the ſame compoſed of the former Velocities; cer- 


tainly when the Body which is foremoſt will be leſſer. 


than the other, the common Velocity will be greater 
than half the Sum; and when that Body will be greater, 
the common Celerity is to be leſſer than half the um. 


Bur if the Bodies g and 5 be elaſtick and equal, after 


g will have overtook 5, they Il interchange their Velo- 
cities: For if the Body g was to run, with four Degrees 


of Velocity againſt the Body bh at Reſt, it would hit ir 


with all thoſe four Degrees, and be repulſed by ſo man 
Degrees afterwards - by the Elaſticity z and thus ſtop, 
Therefore if the Body 5 flies with two Degrees when hit 
by the Body g, the Percuſſion then will be of two De- 
grees only: Whence two Degrees will be added to the 
Body b, and two taken from the Body g; and thus they 

will interchange their Velocit ieee. 


If thoſe two''elaſtick Bodies be : unequal, and are 
guided toward the fame Parts y unequal Motions, Re- 
gard will be had as well to the Bulk of both Bodies, as 
to the Elaſticity, But there is a more curious Reſearch of 
thoſe Things, for him who will take the Trouble to make 
a whole Treatiſe of Percuſſion; which, though attended 


with great Difficulties, is of little or no Uſe; therefore 
Tl paſs to ſomething which is much more uſeful, viz.” 


to the Motion of heavy and light Bodies, where T'll treat 


of Levity and Gravity. 
but as the Body B has only one Determination, Which 


' Nothing is more common in the petipatetick Schools, 


than to affirm, that Gravity is a certain Faculty or Power, 


or a natural Cauſe, whereby a heavy Body is thrown down- 
wards; and Levity a Quality or Cauſe whereby it tends 
upwards. And to demonſtrate to us, that there is with- 
in us a Science or certain Knowledge of Things by their 
Cauſes, they commonly make uſe of theſe Examples, 
viz. that a Stone is carried downwards, becauſe it is 
heavy, and the Flame upwards, becauſe it is . 
out 
Phyſick a more difficult Queſtion than is that of the Gra- 
vity and Levity of Bodies. | eee + 
The Opinion, that there is a natural Gravity in Bo- 
dies is not a modern one: For Epicurus pretended, that 
all the Atoms being ſolid, heavy and ponderous, were 
carried by a natural Propenſity, and through à perpen- 
dicular Line, downwards: Therefore there is in his 


Opinion, a double Motion of the Atoms, one natural 


* 


1 
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whereby they are carried downwards; and: the 0+ 
ther violent, proceeding from the ſole Impulſion and 
Compreſſion of the others, whereby they are carried 

There can be added a Third, which is called 
of Inclination, viz. to avoid the Neceſſity of Fate, and 
to explain Man's Liberty; which Motion of Inclination 
can be alſo called natural. The violent Motion of the 
Atoms Lacretius illuſtrates by the Example of a Beam, 


which though very. heavy, cannot without a great Vio- 


| tence, be kept under Water, but on the contrary: is con- 


tinually forced upwards by the ſame Waters. He ſpeaks 


ds rerum natur. verſ. 169. EY 
Nome vides etiam quantd vi tigna trabeſgue 
Reſpuat humor aquz ? nam quam magni merſimus alt? 
Direfta, & magna vi multi preſſimus egre, 
Tam cupide ſurſum revomit magis, atque remittit. 
Plus at parte foras emergant, exilianique. 55 
Nec tamen, hoc, quantum eft in ſe, dubitamus opinor, 
Quin vacuum perienne deorſum cuncta ferantur. 
But as nothing is upwards or downwards, but compara- 
tively; and the Things we imagine to be e 
— are taught, by our Antipodes, to be placed 
downwards; and as all Body, with regard to itſelf, is 


very indifferent to Motion or Reſt; neither Reaſon, nor 


Experience, can perſuade that there is in Bodies that 


inward Principle, whether it be called Nature by the E- 
pPicureans, or Form, or Appetite, or Quality, by the com- 


mon Scholiaſts: For as Bodies are idle of themſelves, 
and cannot be moved, unleſs they 


muſt neceſſarily be puſhed by others. | 

The Cauſe and Reaſon of this Impulſion, 
eaſily underſtood, if we admit a certain liquid 
fuſed round the t 


will be 
eous Globe, and which conſiſts, 


in Part, of a coarſe Air, and in Part of an ætherial and 
ſubtile Subſtance, agitated round, by a vertical Motion, 
from Weſt to Eaſt : For it happens hence, that all and 
every Part of that fluid Body, incline to recede from 


the Center of the Vortex, which is the ſame as the 
Center of the Earth, and tend with all their Force to- 
wards the Superficy of that Vortex. 1 


T Therefore if that Vortex of the liquid Subſtance, 
conceived divided into ſeveral Columns, or rather Pyra- 


mids; though all the Particles of which thoſe Pyramids 
or Columns conſiſt, be brought to the ſupreme Super- 


ficy of the Vortex, 
together beyond 
back by the neighbouring Vortices; for one of thoſe. 
Columns cannot flip from the fame Vortex, rather than 
another, ſince they all recede from the Center with an 


Force. > 


cannot notwithſtanding fall all 


v. g. a Stone, which has not that Faculty to recede from 
the Center, which proceeds from the Subſtance of the 
firſt and ſecond Element, in which the Particles of ſolid 


Bodies ſwim; it is manifeſt that that Pyramid will be- | 
to them, But it is not likely that Gravity and Leviy 


come weaker than the nei ing Pyramids, of that 


| Part of Motion, which the ſolid Body wants, and con- 


| ſequently that the Particles of the Pyramids will occupy 
the upper Place, and precipitate the Stone — 
Center of the Vortex. | . 7 


wax reduced into Powder, and thrown into a Pan full 


of Water: For if the Water be agitated with a Stick or 
the Finger, the Particles of the Wax will preſently be 


carried to the Sides of the Pan, viz. while they have a 


greater Penchant than the Water to recede from the 


| Center of the Vortex. But as thoſe Particles are leſs 


ſolid, and rough in their Superfices, they ſooner loſe 
their Motion than the Particles of the Water, which are 


more ſolid, fluid, and lubrick : Whence as the vortical 


Motion continues in the Water, the Parts thereof recede 
Voith great Force from the Center of the Vortex, they 
precipitate the Wax, which is deſtitute of that Motion, 
to the Center. e e 2 


Note, 1. That the Gravity of Bodies is not a certain 


Entity, inherent in the Bodies, as the Scholaſticks 
imagine, whereby they are moved downwards; ſince 
ſuck an Entity is uncanceivable, and has been ima- 
gined far no Eu Reaſon than chat the true Cauſe of 
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be moved by others, 
whether they be carried upwards, or downwards, they 


Body dif- 


1 carry them to the Place appointed for them, viz, the 


— ng becauſe they are forced 


equal | | End}; verſe; but not without that Regard. For we do not in- 
But if ſome ſolid Body be placed within a Pyramid, 
thor of Nature, to render them capable to reach the Place 


affect one Part of this Univerſe more than the other. 
The Thing is illuſtrated by the Example of Sealing. 


2. That all Sorts of ſenſible 2 MO; 8 


light, but comparatively only, Gnc 
ject to the Preſſion of * * 08 - 


Oil 
than that of Water, the Oil is le bears dcr 
for as it has a greater Ne 
er paſs hrough thoſe Pore, und i hi . 
it more than it does _— | akg wag 
Likewiſe Wood is ſometimes lighter 


and Water lighter than a Stone. For a thay Water, 


Stone, as be. 
ing of a more compact Texture, is | 

by the ſubtile Subſtance, with a —— 
Water; and Water than W. than 


: - Becauſ, 
a Body is penetrated by that ſubtile * — 
ſtance, the greater Number of Strokes it avoids f 
that ſame Matter. Therefore in a Glaſs- Tube — 
are contained Petroleum, Spirit of Wine. Oi > 
Tartar, and Glaſs reduced into Powder, amm | 
called the four Elements; each of thoſe Bodies far 
its own Place, as it is more or leſs forced downwards 
by the ſubtile Subſtance. The Glaſs in Power occy- 
pics the lower Place, which is ſuppoſed that of the 
Earth; then the Oil of Tartar, which repreſents the 
Water; to which ſucceeds the Spirit of Wine, which. 
repreſents the Air; and at Top of all the Petroleum, 
_ repreſenting Fire. Therefore, let thoſe four Bodies 
be ever. ſo well mixed, if notwithſtanding they are 
altogether left to themſelves, they are ſeparated again; 
and each re- aſſume its own proper Place,  _ 


To this it may be objected, r. That certain Motion 
have been given to Bodies by . the Author of Nature, to 


light upwards, and the heavy downwards; and that 
therefore, the Motion of the heavy and light Bodies, 
is rather to be attributed to an innate Gravity and Levity, 
as to Qualities inherent in Bodies, than to the Impulſion 
of the ſubtile and fluid Matter. b ih 
L anſwer, that a certain Motion ſeems to have been 
given by the Author of Nature, to the Bodies, to be cat- 
ried to the Place of their Deſtination, having regard to 
the Connexion which is between the Parts of this Uni- 


fer, that Motions have been given to Bodies by the Au- 


of their Deſtination, from that there is ſuch a Diſunion 
between the Parts of this Univerſe, that they preſs one 
another, and thus are forced towards the Place appointed | 


are mere Qualities depending from the Union of other 
Bodies. For Bodies are idle of themſelves, and do not 


It is objected, 2. That Arifto/le, lib. 8. Phyſic. c. 4+ 
teaches, that the Motion of the light and heavy Bodies 
proceeds. from a generating Cauſe ; therefore it does nt 
proceed from the Impulſion of the ſubtile Matter, 

I anſwer, that it does not ſeem likely, that a Stone, 
v. gr. which falls from the Roof of a Houſe, 1 puſhed 
down by generating Cauſes, viz. by the Sun, which, 
according to the Peripateticians, is the univerſal effectual 
Cauſe of all ſublunary Things, or ſome other Cauſe, 
often very remote and diſtant z though, in ſome Mar 


= S. — 2. = & 2 


ner, it receives from them the Gravity taken from 8 
Diſpoſition of Parts, adapted to the Body being » 
downwards.  _ 2 . 

It is objected, 3. That it is more probable that — the 
Bodies are carried downwards by. the ſubſtantial ER tt 
Via, which flow continually from the Earth, 
to the Sentiment of Faſſendi, Seb. 1. Phyſic. lib. 5. — the 

1 anſwer, that this Sentiment of GCaſſendi, o_ _ En 
jected for ſeveral Reaſons, 1. For though ing — Me 
ſhould flow continually. from the Earth, and be m ab 


upwards, it would Gull remain jg explains / 1 


ud draw with ſo much Impetuoſity 

or Power they Hoy Bodies? What could deter- 

to the 2 return to the Place whence they were de- 
c 


27 it upwards ? 2. Why ſhould not thoſe 


1 _— one, as Lead? 3. While thoſe Efluvia 
ther t : 


ſolid Parts 0 


mu A it upwards. If the ſecond, they would 


eſlion upon it, but ſhould run in a direct 
mak 1 Pore — the other. 141 
Line n Red, 4. That if the Gravity of Bodies be ta- 
22 5 * + ſole vertical Motion of the liquid Subſtance, 
_ Motion is quicker under the middle Circle of the 


whole Vertex, which Circle is called the Equator; ſlower 


1d, beſides, 
99 50 tend towards the Center of the Earth, as 


the Equator, under which all heavy Bodies will be con- 
rained, v. 27. the Fall of a Body placed under one of 
che Polar Circles, ſhould be directed towards the Center 


{:lls down with a greater Celerity under the Equator, 
than under the Polar Circles; and ſtand ſtill under the 
Poles, But it is rather more probable that heavy Bodies 
placed round the Earth, are directed towards its Center, 


it is fill uncertain, whether the Gravity of Bodies is to 
be taken from the ſole Rotation of the liquid Subſtance. 


Celerity under the Polar Circles, and even under the 
Poles, than under the Equator, if while the fluid Matter, 
1s turn'd round the Axis by a vertical Motion, its whole 
Volume can't paſs through the Parts the moſt remote 


' from the Poles, viz. the Equator; but the greateſt Part 
| | thereof is forced to return back on the right and left, to- 
4 wards the Poles, Hence it happens, that not only according - 


| to thePlane of the Equator, but likewiſe according to 


conſequently recedes from the Center of the Earth; and 


forces down the heavy Bodies, not only under the Equa- 


= * likewiſe under the Polar Circles, and under the 
0 | 5 | 

ce ; £ ae | 3 "HS 
joy To give ſome Strength to the laſt Objection, the 
1 whole Volume of the ſubtile Matter of which our Vor- 
* er 18 compoſed, ſhould flow through the Equator, 
ity and a new Matter enter through the Poles, to ſupply 
Net the Place of the firſt ; which can't be done, ſince there 
not no empty Place in the neighbouring Vortices to receive 

| aha the contrary all thoſe Vortices oppoſe its flow- 
hes W far of the Motion of heavy Bodies: At preſent I 
s not mul lay ſomething of the Acceleration of the heavy Bodies 


in the Deſcent, 
auch have been happily diſcovered by our modern Ma- 
OO, 0 have been 
es, as well for the publick Utili „ as for the Increaſe. 
And the Bodies accelerate their Motion in deſcending : 
the uneven Fe very near follows the Progreſs of 


h eaſon or Cauſe w 
avy Bodies downwards, ſhould be diminiſh'd or de- 


bers, 1, 3» 5» 7, appears not only by the 
periments of Galileo, but likewiſe of other 6 
„who by thoſe they have made, parti- 


TVatory at Paris, have found, that a 
Vor. II. 


and there is no Motion at all un- 


the Center of Gravity; but towards a Center parallel to 


as the common Center of all heavy Bodies, than to the 
various Centers parallel to the Circles: That therefore 


| anſwer, 1. That heavy Bodies muſt not fall with leſs 


the Plane of the Meridian, it is turn'd upſide down, and 


For the Intelligence of thoſe Things, 
ubliſhed almoſt in our 


Body falling, runs within the ſecond of an Hour, or the 
Pulſation of an Artery, one fix Feet; in the ſecond In- 
ſtant, three; in the third, five; or rather, if within a 
ſecond, it was fallen from the Height of twelve Feet; ir 


. fell within two Seconds the Height of forty-eight Feet; 
and therefore; had run the ſecond Time, thirty-ſix Feet; 


i. e. three Times the Space it had run the firſt Time. 

They have obſerved this in Pendulums, For the Ball 
being ſuſpended at a Rod. three Feet, eight Lines and a 
halt lotig, it performs a ſingle Vibration within the Time 
of a ſecond. But if the Rod be four Times longer, biz. 


twelve Feet, two Inches, and ten Lines, it will perform 


a ſingle Vibration in twice the Time, viz. in two Se- 
conds. So that to the firſt Second are allowed three Feet, 
with eight Lines and a half; and to the laſt, three 
Times three Feet, or nine Feet, twenty five Lines and 
a half. If the Pendulum be nine Times longer, viz. 
twenty-ſeven Feet, ſix Inches, and four Lines and a 
half, it deſcribes its Arch within three Seconds. For 
thoſe Sums, viz. three Feet, with eight Lines and a 
half; nine Feet, with two Inches, and one Line and a 
half; fifteen Feet, with three Inches, and fix Lines and 


| a half, make up the Sum of twenty-ſeven F cet, fix 


Inches, and four Lines and a half. 
Therefore heavy Bodies follow very near, in their 
Deſcent, eſpecially in the leſſer Diſtances, the Progreſs 


of the uneven Numbers, 1, 3, 5, 7, Se. 11 
I fay very near, and in the leſſer Diſtances, becauſe 


that Progreſſion is obſerved neither accurately, nor at all 
Diſtances without Diſtinction | WNT 
chat Polar Circle, not towards the Center of the Earth. 
12 1 likely, that a Stone taken from the Earth, 


Notte, That there is no other Cauſe of Acceleration of 
the Motion of heavy Bodies in the Deſcent, than that 


which firſt puſhes it downwards, viz. the liquid Mat- 


ter whereby it is continually depreſſed. © _ 
2. That the Spaces run through by a heavy Body 


as Quarters of Times. For if a heavy Body in the firſt 
Time, or Pulſation of an Artery, runs fix Feet, in 


the ſecond, nine, in the third, fifteen, &c. it will fol- 
low hence, that at the End of the ſecond Time, it will 


have run twenty-four Feet, viz. ſix within the firſt 


Pulſation of an Artery, and nine within the ſecond. 


And if thoſe twenty-four Feet, are joined with twenty- 
eight, which it will run in the third Time, they will 
make up fifty-two Feet. And thus, at the End of 
the third Time, it will be found to Have run nine 


 Hexapedes ; and four and nine are quadrate Numbers. 


This is commonly expreſſed, fig. 30. in which the 
Triangle, A 11. repreſents the Space run through at 


the firſt Time; the three Triangles compriſed within 


11 and 22, the Space run through at the ſecohd Time, 
Sc. For 1 and 2 are 4, which is a quadrate Number, 


produced from a binary Number, carried into itſelf. 


The Ratio of all other Angles is the ſame. Therefore 

the Spaces run through by a heavy Body in the Hypo- 
© theſis of Galileo, which as the leſſer Diſtances ap- 
Proaches nearer the Truth, are between them as Quar- 
vers of 88 . | 


The ſame is ſeen in Pendulums for a Pendulum of 


three Feet, eight Lines and a half, accompliſhes its 


ſimple Vibration within the Space of a Second; as we 


have already obſerved ; a Pendulum of twelve Feet; 
two Inches and ten Lines, within two Seconds; and a 
Pendulum of twenty-ſeven Feet, ſix Inches and four 

Lines and a half, within three Seconds. 
For 3, 12, and 27, are between them . 
and ; for every where the firſt Number is contained 
four Times in the fecond; and nine Times in the third; 
4 and 9 beſides are Quarters of Times, iz. of two 
and three Seconds, Therefore the Spaces run thro? 
by a heavy Body; according to Galileo's Hypotheſis, 
are between them as Quarters of Times. | 
3. A heavy Body, puſhed by a horizontal Motion, 


| v. gr. a Leaden Bullet exploded from a Cannon, is 


carried by one Motion only, and defcribes bur one 
Line: But it is moved by two motrice Faculties or 
Powers, viz. by a horizontal Motion, from the lighted 
- Gun-Powder, and by a perpendicular one, from its in- 
nate Gravity, or rather the Preſſion of the ſubtile Sub- 
ſtance. Therefore of that double Motion, viz. hori- 
zontal and perpendicular, is formed 8 certain com- 
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in falling, are, in Galileo's Hypotheſis, between them, 


* 
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9 Motion, whereby is deſcribed a curve Line: 
hich Line, ſuch as it is, is made up in this Manner. 
The horizontal Motion, the Reſiſtance of the Air 
excluded, follows the natural Series of the Numbers, 
1, 2, 3, 43 and the perpendicular Motion advances 
forwards, according to the uneven Numbers, 1, 3, 3, 7, 
as we have already obſerved. Therefore the Line de- 
ſcribed by that double Motion, the Reſiſtance of the 


Air excluded, is a Parabola. | 


For a PaRaBOLA, is @ Line in which the Quarters 
of the Ordinates are between them, as Parts of a Dia- 
meter intercepted by thoſe Ordinates. But a Line deſcribed 
by a heavy Body, thrown by a horizontal Motion, 1s 
ſuch a Line. For in fig. 31. if the horizontal Lines 1 g, 

3b, 514, 7k. called ordinate, are between them as 
the Numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4; and the Parts 6 1, 1 3, 3 3, 
5 7, follow the Progreſſion of the uneven Numbers, 
hence it can be underſtood that a Quarter of the Line 
3 b, which is, v. gr. of two Inches, is to a Quarter of 

that Line 57, which is of 3 Inches, asa& 63 is to 65, 

For the Quarter of the Line 3 % of two Inches is 4, 
and the Quarter of the Line 5 i, which is of three 

Inches, is 9: Likewiſe 6 3, or 6, 1, 3, 184; for it 
contains 143. Likewiſe 6 5, or 6, 1, 3, 5, is 9: 

For it contains 1+3-+5. and thus the Line 5 f + i x, 
which deſcribes the Water flowing from the Foun- 

tain à through the Pipe 6, is parabolick. _ 

1 projeted Bodies, provided they be not thrown 
upwards by a perpendicular Motion (for then they 
re-meaſure the ſame Line) deſcribe in their Aſcent 

and Deſcent, an entire Parabola. 5 

Let it be, v. gr. a Bullet exploded from the Can- 
non p, fig. 32. and ſent according to the Line p m, as it 


ſhould be carried into the Point m, it will be carried 


by its own Weight into the Point a, then into g i Io; 
and that Line pagIiIe is parabolick. For as the 

Bullet by its horizontal Motion, the Reſiſtance of the 
Air ſuppoſed, follows the Series of the natural Num- 
bers, 1, 2, 3, 4, the Lines fg, hi, &1, no, will be 
as I, 2, 3, 43 but as it follows in the Deſcent the 
| Progreſs of the uneven Numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, the 

Parts of the Diameter à f, g b, bk, E u, will be as the 
ſame Numbers 1, 3, 5, 7: Therefore, as we have 


| obſerved already, the Quarters of the Ordinates will 


be between themſelves, as the Parts of the Diameter 
intercepted by thoſe Ordinates ; and conſequently the 


Bullet will very near deſcribe a Parabola. For heavy 


Bodies do not fall perhaps, exactly according to the 
Progreſs of the uneven Numbers; and the Air be- 
ſides oppoſing the horizontal Motion, hinders thoſe 
heavy Bodies from following the natural Series of the 
Numbers, by that horizontal Motion; but the Dif- 
ference is not ſenſible in ſmaller Diſtances. It does 


not ſeem foreign to our Purpoſe to obſerve here, that 
the heavy 


Bodies thrown to an Angle of 55 Degrees deſcribe a 
very great Parabola. 4 | 

For if a Bullet be thrown upwards, and according 
to a perpendicular Line, ſo as to form with the ho- 


rizontal Line a right Angle, or of go Degrees, it will 


fall through the ſame Line. ; 
hunt if it follows a Line nearer to the horizontal, 


and form with it a leſs acute A 
ſooner by its Weight. s acute, Angle 


„it will fal 
Therefore to ſend it very far, and that i, | 
a very great Parabola, a middle — bechalde 
tween the horizontal and perpendicular choſen be. 


ſhould form with the horizontal, a Semi- delt hich 


or of 45 Degrees. night Angle, 
For that Reaſon, the more or leſs the 
ng 5 which the Projection is made, will 
the Horizon, one will be capable tao nao. : | 
Place the Bullets exploded will fall . * _ 

beyond the forty-fifth Degree of Ele DIG 
equi-diſtant Arches, viz. 40 and 5 


always fall in the ſame Place of th 


. th 
the Motion of heavy Bodies, by uneven 75 ee 


anſwer, that as that Progreſs is not obſerved wir 
Accuracy, it is very difficult to aſſign the - yy rea 
of. Though that aſſigned by Galileo, and his Dit: 
ples, ſhew a great Strength of Imagination, Lev, 
ſuppoſe, ſay they, that a heavy Body deſcends & 
to accompliſh the firſt Time, or within a Second 5 
Hexaped : If when it began to be moved, it had ad 
that Velocity it acquired after the firſt Time, it 
had run double the Space, wiz. two Herzpedes 
Therefore in the ſecond Time, by the Force of that 
Impetus it has acquired, and which it retains, it wilt 
run two Hexapedes, and another, beſides, by its own 


Gravity; ſo that it will run three Hexapedes. Like. | 
wiſe the third Time it will run, by the Force it has 


acquired, not two Hexapedes only, but four; to 
which if one be added, which it acquires by its own 
Gravity, you'll have five Hexapedes, which it wil 
have to run in that Time. There is the fame 


Ratio of Increaſe in all the ſubſequent Times; 


whereby they pretend that the Motion of heavy Bo- 


dies is to be accelerated according to the Progres of | 


_ uneven Numbers. | | 
Theſe they commonly demonſtrate, fig. 33. in 


which the Line A B is ſaid to repreſent the Times, 


viz. A 1, 12, 23, 3 B: And the Lines 11, 22, 33, 
B C repreſent the, Velocities acquired to each Time. 
And the Space over- run in the ſecond Time, which 1s 
exhibited by the three Triangles contained between 11 
and 22, is triple that which is run the firſt Time, and 
which is repreſented by the ſingle Triangle A 11, 
Likewiſe the Space run through in the third Time, 
and expreſſed by the Triangles contained with 22 and 
33, is the 2 of the ſame firſt A 11, &c, if 


had that Velocity, which it acquired at the End, 1t 
ſhould have run double the Space: Which is exprelſel 
by the Triangle A B C D, whereof the Triangle 
ABC is but one Half, But all theſe Things 4 
only ſhadowed with Figures, but not demonſtrated. 


— 
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E. ETALS are hard and ſolid Bodies, fuſible by 
Fire, and ductile by the Hammer. | 
We commonly diſtinguiſh ſix or ſeven Sorts of Me- 
tals, viz. Geld, Silver, Copper, Tin, Tron, Lead, and 
Quick- Silver. Where we mult obſerve, that the Antients 
underſtood by the Name of Tin, a certain Mixture of 
Silver and Lead ; but what we call Tin, at preſent, was 
by them called white or candied Lead, 

I have ſaid, that we reckon ſix or ſeven Sorts of Me- 
tals; for Mercury or Quick-Silver, is pretended to be 
rather a metallick Matter, or the Seed and Principle of 

Metals, than a Metal, for it is neither diſſolvable by 
Fire, malleable, nor fix d: In effect, it ſeems to con- 
ſtitute a peculiar Claſs of Foſſils. OS 

3 


METALS. 


As to the Origin and Formation of Metals, various 
are the Sentiments of Philoſophers antient and _ 
M. Tournefort is of Opinion, that Metals as well wo 
other Minerals, have their Origin from Seeds, l 
Plants; that they have Veſſels with Juices circulating 
in them, Sc. | | 4 

Plato will have the Cauſe of Metals to be 3 ww 
Vapour incloſed in the Bowels of the Earth, which . 
variouſly intermixed with Parts of the Earth pr n 
various Metals. Plotin maintains Sulphur to * 
Father of Metals; and an oleaginous viſcous _ k 
the Mother. Lidgat endeavours to prove all a 
generated by a ſubterraneous Fire; urging among 


Reaſons, that many Metals when taken out of hen 


y at the Beginning of its Motion had 
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| ingly hot. Dx Hamel ſhews, that Metals do 


- Sg us Exhalation 
are exceeding ther from any vaporous ny 
not take ne fron Earth, but are generated of 


of and Salt. He adds, that Metals 
Mercur), or co and Weight from the Mercury, and 
take their and Form from Sulphur. $15 
their Tinu wn the firſt Rudiment of a Metal to 
tance fmimming in Water, which is by 
- He carried off. By how much. the terreſtrial 
more exquiſitely mixed with the aqueous or 
ras Wh. ſo much is the Metal more heavy and firm, 
* 3 and ſmaller Pores. Hence its Ductility 
4s bug being extremely ſmall, denſe, and com- 
1 2 12 * be drawn out into a very ſpacious Surface 
plead, md int it is that Gold exceeds all other Me- 
on hich in Weight and Ductility: Hence alſo its 
* parts being too cloſe and denſe to be ex- 
_ The Water defends the Earth from being burnt, 
led Farth the Warer from flying off; neither for- 
2 1 other, but each is bound in an undiſſolvable 
_ The Moiſture gives Ductility, the Earth Soli- 
_—_ where the Mixture is leſs perfect, whether the 
_ « the Water prevail, the Metal will. neither have 
1 Weight as having larger Pores, nor will it bear 
. ſo well: For if the Earth prevail, as in Iron, or 
the Water, a3 in Lead, Heat will ſet the one at Liberty 
from the other; the Moiſture evaporates, and the Earth 
is reduced into Scoria, & c. | | 
Dr. /oodword maintains, that all Metals now found 
in the Strata of the Earth, owe their preſent Condition 
to the Deluge, when he alſo imagines, the Strata of 
Sone, Earth, Marble, &c. were formed. The metal- 
lick und mineral Matter now found in the perpendicular 
Intervals or Fiſſures of the ſeveral Strata's whereof the 
Earth is compoſed, was, according to him, at the 
Time of the Deluge lodged in the Bodies of thoſe 
| Strata's, and brought thence, and tranſmitted into theſe 
Intervals fince that Time; the Intervals themſelves not 
exiſting, till the Strata's were formed and broke again, 


which he imagines is conſtantly aſcending from the. Abyſs. 


the Strata, detaches out of their Pores and Intervals. 
| ſuch metallic and mineral Corpuſcles, as it finds looſe 
| in its Way, carrying them along with it to the perpen- 
Gicular Intervals, where having a freer Paſſage than be- 
fore, it deſerts them, and leaves them in thoſe Intervals. 
And this he takes to be the Way in which all Metals, 
found in thoſe Places, were brought thither, and 
grow. 2 as | | 
| Thoſe in the Strata however, he obſerves, do not 
nor can grow; but on the contrary, are continually 
leſſened and diminiſhed, by ſo much as has been con- 
eyed into the perpendicular Intervals, and brought 
forth on the Surface of the Earth by Springs, and Ex- 
balations from the Abyſs, &&c. „ 
The fame Author complains of the great Uncertainty. 
and Inconſtancy in the mineral and metallict Kingdom; 
either Colour, F igure, nor Situation in the Earth, be- 
ng to be depended on, ſo as to make any poſitive 
Judgment fro 
ce, ſhall have the Colour and Brightneſs of Gold 
ver, and yet afford nothing but a little Vitriol 
[and Sulphur ; where a Pebble, in Appearance ſhall have: 
UMixture of a valuable Metal in it. It is common too 
og Forms, as well as to find different Kinds of 
'al of the lame Form. And as to their Place in the 
— there is the ſame Uncertainty, being ſometimes 
in the perpendicular Intervals or Fiſſures of the 
ad omeumes interſperſed in the Bodies of the Strata, 
metimes in both, The ſame Metals are alſo 


Pace indfferently in all Kind of terreſtrial Matter, or 
in dtrata of ye 


conn each other, ſo that it is a rare Thing to 
hall Ls them pure and ſimple ; but Copper and Iron 
* as hn ſame Maſs, Gold and Copper, Silver 
ter in the Pa 5 Lead; nay ſometimes all Six toge- 


The French Chymiſts have 
ures into the Nature and 


been very curious · in their 
M. Gofrg, from a 


Production of Metals. 
Mixture of Sulphur with a vi- 


MBE gs: 


to let the Water from the Earth. Now the Water, 
towards the Surface of the Earth, continually pervading 


m them, A Pyrites, or Marcaſite, for 


1 tne fame Metal ſhot into a great Number of 


ry different Natures. They are frequently. 
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triolick Salt, and an argillous Earth, brought an Iron; 
which he maintained to be a new Production, or a Com- 
poſition reſulting from the Aſſemblage of certain Prin- 
ciples, which exiſted ſeparately in the Ingredients that 
formed that Metal; in a Word, that it was an artificial 


Iron. And obſerving that there were Parcels of this 


Metal in the coloured Aſhes of Plants, and of moſt other 
inflammable Subſtances, he concluded that it might be 
formed there alſo. by the Union of the ſame three Prin- 


ciples. 


This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who 
maintained that the Iron contained in the Aſhes of Plants, 
was not formed there by Calcination, but was really 
exiſtent in the Plants themſelves, being raiſed in their 
Veſſels along with the Juices of the Earth; and further, 
that all the Ingredients whereof M. Geoffrey's artificial 
Iron was formed, do really contain Iron in themſelves, 
either in ſmaller or larger Quantities; not the Argilla 
only, where the Iron is eaſily diſcovered by an animated 
Knife ; nor the Oil of Vitriol, which is drawn from a 
Mineral, the Ground whereof is Iron; but alſo Linſeed 
Oil, whereof M. Geoffrey's Sulphur was made; and even 
that of Turpentine, ſweet Almonds, Sc. relating withal 
the Operations whereby each of thoſe Oils may be re- 
duced to an Earth, wherein there is Iron. „ 

To this it was anſwered, that in what Manner ſoever 
Iron be procured from the ſeveral Ingredients ſeparately, 
there will be ſtill found infinitely leſs in them, than when 
mixed; and that of Conſequence the Mixture produces 
Iron. That as for Oils, it is evident, they are not 
ſimple Subſtances, but are compoſed of an earthy, an 
acid, and a ſulphurous, or inflammable Part; which are 


the three preciſe Principles required for the Formation 


of Iron: So that, according to all Appearances, it is 
an Aſſemblage of thoſe Sulphurs, Salts, and Earth in 
the Oil, that the Iron is formed by Calcination; and 
therefore, that the Means uſed to the Iron in the In- 
gredients, are the very ſame with thoſe by which it is 
compoſed. e Wy 5 
Hence it appears, that vegetable Matters contain the 
Principles of Minerals. But M. Geoffrey goes further; 
and to ſupport his Doctrine of the Production of Metals, 


undertakes to prove, that the Principles of Vegetables, 


and thoſe of Minerals, are eſſentially the ſame; and 
that one may readily, and with Eaſe, decompound Mi- 
nerals, by ſeparating their Principles, and compound 
them again, by ſubſtituting Principles taken from Ve- 
getables, in lieu of thoſe taken away. : | 

To clear this Point, he examines and compares the 
Principles of mineral and vegetable Salts. The princi- 
pal in the mineral Claſs, are Nitre, Sea-Salt, and Vitriol : 
All which Salts we find in Plants. On the other Hand, 
the eſſential Salt of the Parietaria is wholly nitrous, and 
melts on the Coals like Saltpetre. The fix'd Salts of 
the Carduus benedictus, Abſinthium, Kaly, &c. contain 


a great deal of Sea-Salt, which cryſtallizes in Cubes, and 


precipitates on the Coals. Add, that the greateſt Part 
of the fix*d Salts of Plants calcined to a certain Degree, 
yield a ſtrong Smell of Sulphur, which can proceed from 
nothing but a vitriolick Salt, rarified and volatilized by 
the Oil of a Plant. By theſe Salts we may be able to 
judge of all the other Salts of Plants ; for the volatile 


Salts are nothing elſe but fixed Salts diſengaged from 


the greateſt Part of their Earth, and joined with Parts' 
of Oil. I 
Further, there is ſcarce any Reaſon to doubt, that the 
acid Juices drawn from Vegetables, are of the ſame Na- 
ture with the mineral Acids; with this only Difference, 
that the Acids of Plants have been extremely rarefied 
by Fermentation, and united fo clofely with Sulphurs, 
that it is not without a greal deal of Difficulty that they 
are ſeparated. ODE 
Thus diſtill'd Vinegar, which we make no Scruple 
of ranking among the vitriolick Acids, does only ditfer 
from Spirit of- Sulphur, Spirit of Vitriol, or even the 
cauſtick Oil of Vitriol, in that the Acids in the Vinegar 
are diffuſed among a great deal of Phlegm, and ſtrong- 


ly united to a great deal of Oil, which yet may be ſe- 


parated. By diſſolving Copper in the Acid of Vinegar, 
ſeparated as much as poſſible from its Oil, there are 
formed Chryſtals, like in Figure to thoſe of blue Vi- 
triol: From all which it appears, that the 2 of 
| | RR 
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Plants do not differ effentially from thoſe of Minerals, 
For Sulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphurous Principle 
is the ſame in Vegetables as in Minerals. And M. Geof- 
froy even ſhews, that the Principle of Inflammability in 
common' Sulphur, is the ſame with that which renders 
the Fat of Animals, the Oils and Reſins of Plants, and 
the Bitumens of the Earth, inflammable. To which he 
adds, that this ſame ſulphurous Principle is not only 
likewiſe found in metallick Subſtances, but that it is 
this which gives them their Fuſibility, Ductility, and 
metallick Forms. Thus Antimony, which is a Sub- 
ſtance approaching the neareſt of any to a Metal, 1s lit- 
| tle elſe but a burning Sulphur. By exhaling this it loſes 
its metallick Form, and turns to a Kind of grey Aſhes, 
which being melted, inſtead, of Metal, becomes Glaſs : 
by melting this over again, and adding to it ſome in- 
flammable Matter, as Tartar, it returns into a Regulus, 


I muſt confeſs, that the Sentiment of Dr. Woodward 


(Let it be ſaid with all the Reſpect I owe to ſo ingenious 
an Author) does not appear ſatisfactory; and ſome 
Authors, who have not the ſame Reſpect for that great 
Man, would perhaps turn it into Ridicule, as entirely 
contrary to Reaſon, and to Nature's Skill in its different 
Productions, by robbing her of ſome of the moſt mar- 
vellous among them, to transfer the Honour thereof to 
a pure Hazard; and ſearching the Cauſe or Principle of 
a Thing real and evident, in a Thing which has no other 
Foundation, than mere Suppoſitions, ſupported by the 
| ſpecious Reaſoning of modern Philoſophy. For if Me- 
tals owe their preſent Condition to the Deluge, the 
metallick and mineral Matter, now found in the pipes” 
dicular Intervals or Fiſſures of the ſeveral Strata of the 
Earth, being lodg'd at that Time of the Deluge in 


| thoſe ſeveral Strata, and brought thence, and tranſmitted ' 
into theſe Intervals ſince that Time, by the Water con- 


ſtantly aſcending from the Abyſs towards the Surface of 
the Earth ; the ſame Difficulty ſtill remains with regard 


to the Formation of that metallic and mineral Matter. 
For I would aſk Dr. Woodward, If there were then no 


perfect Metals before the Deluge, ſince it muſt be ne- 


ceſſarily inferred from his Sentiment, that the Waters of 
the Abyſs, which were let looſe at the Time of the De- 


luge, and not before, were neceſſary to uſher up the 
metallick and mineral Matter to the Surface of the Earth? 
Was that Matter, while it continued in the Bodies of 
thoſe Strata's a perfect Pyrites, or Marcaſite ? Or did 
it acquire its Perfection in its Separation from the Bo- 
dies of the Strata by the Water alone? If it was a perfect 
Metal before that Separation, and wanted no further 


Elaboration than that Separation, and uſhering up to the 
Surface of the Earth, by the Waters of the Abyſs, in 
order for its being eaſier diſcovered by avaricious Men, 


why is it not found in all Parts of the Earth; and why 


not in a greater Quantity, where there is a greater 
| Abundance of Water near the Sea-ſhore, for Example, 


or large Rivers? When Experience convinces us on the 
_ contrary, that it is more ſeldom found in ſuch Places, 
than in others far diſtant from them; and that if Gold 
or Silver be found ſometimes in Rivers, it's only in 
thoſe which have their Source, or waſh Places where there 


Why are Mines of thoſe precious Metals more frequent 
in hot Climates than in the temperate or cold? Why 
are they ſo different in Quality and Quantity? And why 
is the Marcaſite, as himſelf confeſſes, ſometimes left im- 
perfect? And why ſhould the Water determine itſelf 
to ſeparate that merallick and mineral Matter from the 
Strata, rather than others, the Bodies of thoſe Strata's are 


- compoſed of, which are eaſier uſher'd up? As to his 


pretending to confirm his Sentiment by the Example of 
a Pebble, which ſometimes contains a more perfect Me- 
tal than that found in the Mine, it is of no Signification, 
ſince a Pebble, like all other Bodies of that Kind, be- 
ing formed per Congeriem, it may very well happen, 
that in the Aſſemblage and Coadunation of the Parts it 
is compoſed, ſome mctalline Particles are joined with 


the reit, which by the Friction happening in the Union 


Degree of Perfection. | 
M. Tournefort's Opinion, that Metals have their Origin 
from Seeds like Plants, and have their Veſſels with Juices 
circulating thro' them, is not better founded than that 
I 


and Condenfation of thole Parts, may acquire a new 


METALS. 


their Activity, in the violent Effort m 


Lamp. 


into a Focus, is able to decompound them: But no 


tals, though not ſo eaſily ſeen. —In Gold, as well sn 
with Salts. | 


are Mines of thoſe Metals, as in Guinea, Brafil, &c. 


what exhales in Smoak, is apparently a Mixture 0 


Sulphur, vitriolick Salt, and vitrifiable 


of Mr. Woodward; unleſs he could have © 
evident Demonſtrations of — made to is, 4 


he has done of thoſe of Plants — zack Juices, a 
for then a Pyrites or Marcaſite "Sees > poſſible, 
could grow, and be propagated, as eaf ly — 3 Earth, 
Though I readily agree with him, and thi * 
Sentiment, that Metals have their Origin . my own 
if by Seeds he underſtands a certain glutin rom Seeds, 
or Juice, enveloped in the Bowels of the Fart Matter 
ro receive any Degree of Perfection, des. f . 
Heat of the Sun penetrating the Earth, or fr rom the 
the ſubterraneous Fires, or from both a&in, * 
That in the Exaltation of the moſt ſubril P. Concert, 
that Matter, from 'its coarſer and moſt tereſt ra 
and in the different Configuration of their "ng rows 
cannot be done, without a violent and contimal She 
or Agitation of the Body operated upon, there „ 
from it a certain Phlegm, which temperates N ariſes 
great Activity of the ſaline and ſulphureous Parti my 
their Exaltation and Sublimation, hinders them — b 


ing ſet on Fire by the powerful Agent, 
at laſt, after they hve been 6. 9 ne Nr 
mvp 

tation, to fall back on one another, the n 
ſheathing themſelves, or hooking in the fulphureous wa 
ſo as to form, at laſt, that compact Texture we yay 
Metals; which are more or leſs perfect, according as the | 
Matter operated upon was more or leſs diſpoſed to n 
ceive its laſt Degree of Perfection, and the Agents * 
more or leſs interrupted in their Operation. ] am een 
of Opinion, that the Sun operates then in the Bowels 
of the Earth, very near in the ſame Manner as he doe; 
in _ Marſhes on the Coaſt of Britany, where Salt i; 
made. 8 4 

As to the Species of Metals there are four, which the 
Chymiſts call imperfect, becauſe, fay they, their Princ 
ples are not bound ſo faſt together, but that the Fore 
of a common Fire deſtroys them; theſe are Iron, 
per, Lead and Tin: The others which are Proof 3. 
gainſt common Fire, are Gold and Silver, called I 
a.. 3 
In the four firſt it is eaſy to ſee the Principle of l. 
flammability ; they become all fuſible by the Addition 
of Salt-petre, either in a greater or leſs Degree. Iron 
is that wherein this is the moſt viſible; next, Tin; 
then Copper and Lead. —But the Principle is more con- } 
ſpicuous ſtill, in the Duſt or ſmall Filings of the M. 
tals, let fall in the Flame of a Candle, than in the 


For Gold and Silver, the ſulphureous Principle is not 
ſo obvious; no Heat, but that of the Sun colledtet 


Doubt they have the ſame Principles with the other Ae 


other Metals, is an Earth capable of Vitrification, 4 
appears by the Glaſs remaining after the Calcination of 
Gold in a Burning-Glaſs ; and there is Reaſon to be 
lieve, that the greateſt Part of what is exhaled in Smoik, 
during the Operation, is the ſulphurvus Principle mixed 


As to Silver, there is ſomething in it extremely a 
rious ; When purified with Antimony, it vitrifes 
a Burning-Glaſs ; but if purified with Lead, it leaves 
nothing behind but grey Aſhes. —The Baſis of this M. 
tal is doubtleſs an Earth, capable of Vitrification; an 
Sulphur, Salt, and a little Earth volatilized by de 
Fire. 3 

From all which, and many more Obſervations : 
fame Kind, M. Geoffrey draws the following Conclu * 
That the Subſtances whereof Metals are compo c * 
not differ eſſentially from thoſe which compoſe D ; 
bles. That the imperfect Metals are compol 4 
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this ſulphureous Principle is more or leſs 1 
with the other Principles; very ſtrongly in G0ʃd 84 
Silver, leſs in Antimony, and very little in 1 
phur. That the Principle of Inflammability — : 

parated from metallick Subſtances, either 2 "fin 
Fire, or by the Sun. That the Meral, thus on q 
Principle, is converted into Aſhes, and that thele #0 


purſued further with a violent Fire, vitrify 3 an ic 
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| "Ir. the Applicition of ſome in- 
fuch Aſhes ve Glaſs, Bf. the 3 Form they had 
junmable but z, by tus Uleans Linſeed-Oil turns Argilla 
loft, That That if we knew all the other metallict 
might likewiſe be immediately converted 

als, by the Projection of ſome inflammable 
into Mere it is the faline and earthy Parts, found 
Matter. {Vitriol, that farniſh the earthy vitrifiable Part, 
in Oi - hos che Baſis or Ground of Iron, and that it re- 
which rages lick Form from the ſulphurous Principle of 
cewes the That the Iron found in the Aſhes of Plants, 
the Oil. cd there in the ſame Manner: And, that it is 
emol of the vitrifiable Earth of the Plants, the 
a 


Plants, and their oily or inflammable 


rn hor, the better to aſcertain the conſti- 
We f l, made a great Number of Experi- 
w_ a them with his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
r 5 large Burning-Glaſs; the Reſult whereof falls 
< " and confirms the Doctrine laid down above. 
T m thoſe Experiments he gathers, that the four Metals 
= we call imperfect, viz. Iron, Copper, Tin, and 
| 12 are compoſed of a ſulphurous, or oily Subſtance, 
de of burning, and a metallick Earth capable of 
Vrfication That from this Sulphur proceeds the 
Opacity, Brightneſs, and Malleability of a Metal. — 
That this metallick Sulphur does not appear at all dif- 
ferent from the Oil or Sulphur of Vegetables, or even 
Animals ; and that it is the ſame in Mercury, as in the 
four imperfe& Metals. That theſe four Metals have 
for their Baſis an Earth 1 rrp of Vitrification ; 
that this Earth is different in each of the four Merals, in 
that it vitrifies differently in each; and that on this Dif- 
ference in vitrifying, depends the Difference of Metals. 
Brerhaave, after a Survey of the ſeveral Metals, their 
Characters, Properties, Preparations, Uſes, Sc. draws 
the following Corollaries concerning the general Nature 
of Metals, 1. That which diſtinguiſhes Metals from all 
other Bodies, as well as from each other, is their Weight: 
Though every Metal has its peculiar Weight, which no 
Art isable toimitate, and which depends, as Helmont and 
' theChymiſts expreſs it, on the omatick Homogenity of 


that all corporeal Magnitude has juſt ſo much Reality 
in it as Weight; and therefore if you have found the 
Weight of any Metal, you have at the ſame Time found 
bs Capacity. Sir Iſaac Newton, treating of Gravity, and 

Higens of the Pendulum, ſhew that Weight and Reality 
are correſpondent, 3 

2. The Metals appear to be ſimple, yet are really 
Compounds, Their component Principles, according to 
the Antients, are Sulphur and Mercury; to which ſome 


18 no conſtituent Part, or Ingredient of Metals, but ra- 


conliſt of two Parts or Principles; Mercury as the Baſis 
or Matter; and Sulphur as the Binder or Cement : The 
firſt the Subſtratum or metallick Matter; and the ſecond, 
that which renders it fixed and malleable. 
it 8 to be noted, is the ſame with our Quick-ſilver, only 
efecate and clear of any heterogenous Matter; where- 
a the common Quick-filver is always mixed. As to the 
ubhur, it is not the vulgar foſſil Sulphur, but a pecu- 


Mzal, concluded by ſome of our lateſt and beſt Chy- 
ng mixed with 


1 different Degrees of its Union, and Coheſion there- 
U N different Metals. | | 
= who eſpouſe this Sentiment of Boerbaave, pre- 
- ” i 1t is confirmed by an Experiment of Mr. Boyle, 
. having retain'd Mercury a long Time in a mo- 
1 took a Piece of Gold out of it, which it was 
My rue vas not in the Mercury, before it was expoſed 
— 8 That M. Homberg has an Experiment to the 
bp Fram "eh he ge ws Gold con- 
1gneous Part, and a heavy mercu- 
nal Part fixed thereby; and that upon taking 8 the 


ſ 
\Phurovs or fiery Part, the Gold is converted into fluid 
3. Al 1 


Metals muſt 6 | ere they 
Gala mult firſt be Mercury, ere they be 
; 3 wy TR ſuper· added to common Mercury 3 


METALS. 


their Parts, Now the later Philoſophers have proved, 


of the Moderns have added Salt: But it is certain Salt 


ther ſomething external adhering to them. All Metals 


The Mercury, 


| lar Sort of Matter, ſpecifically denominated Sulphur of 


miſts particularly M. Homberg, to be Fire; which be- 
the Mercury, fixes it, and according to 


ed. 
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whereby it is prevented from becoming Gold, is à ſharp 
volatile Body, which when heated, becomes corrofive, 
and emits Fumes; which are the Properties of the foflil 
Sulphur. e een es 
4. If any Metal, or other Body, could be found that 
only differ'd from Gold, in its wanting Weight, it were 
impoſſible ever to make Gold of it; and on the con- 
trary, if a Body could be had that is as heavy as Gold; 
all the other Properties, as Colour, Fixity, Ductihity, 
Sc. might eaſily be added. And hence the more know- 
ing among the Alchymiſts, hold the primary Matter of 
Gold to be Quick ſilver; which, ſay they, is Gold at 
Heart, as coming neareſt to Gold in Point of fpecifick 
Gravity. Only there is a corroſive Body, i. e. Sulphur; 
adhering to it, which, if it were ſeparated, you would 
have Gold; or if it were only inverted, Silver. = 
And accordingly, whoever would make Gold out of 
any other foreign Matter; muſt remember, that the more 
his Matter differs from Mercury in Weight, Sc. the leſs 
Gold it will make. ORE I 
5. Therefore Metals are tranſmutable into one ano- 
ther: For if Mercury be the common Matter of all Me- 
tals, and if all the Difference lie in the fixing Spirit of 
the Sulphur, which, as it is leſs or more ſubtile, or pure, 
conſtitutes this or that Metal; it is no Way improbable 
they ſhould be tranſmuted by a purer fixing Sulphur, 
taking Place of a corroſive one, and fixing the Matter 
into a more perfect Metal. 1 
6. The pureſt Metals reſult of the pureſt and moſt 
defæcate Mercury, and the ſmalleſt Quantity of the ſub- 
tileſt Sulphur. Hence Mercury of Gold is heavier than 
common Mercury, and has always ſome impure Part 
that is lighter than Gold; and could that be taken 
away, and the fixing Spirit be added, it would become 
heavier than Gold, 3 
7. The imperfe& Metals conſiſt of imperfect Mer- 


cury, and imperfect Sulphur, with ſome other variable 


heterogeneous Matter in it: This fuſed by the. Fire; 
emits a Fume, which whitens Copper, after which the 
Sulphur exhales yet further. The Evidence of ſuch a 
third Matter is evidenced hence, that all theſe baſer Me- 


tals are reſolvable not only into Mercury and Sulphur; 


but alſo into Scoria or Sordes, which are lighter and 
more earthy than either of the other, and accordingly 
ſwim therein. 3 * 

8. Upon the whole it appears, that in the three nobler 
Metals, Gold, Mercury, and Silver, it is principally the 
greater or leſs Proportion of the Sulphur to the Mercury, 
that determines them to be Gold, Mercury, or Silver: 
That it is by this Proportion thoſe ſeveral Metals are 
defined and denominated. And that from this Diffe- 
rence of Proportion, flow all the ſpecifick Differences of 
Colour, Weight, Fixity, Ductility, Volatility, Fuſibi- 


lity, Solubility, Salubrity, Sc. 


9. That in the other baſer Metals, beſides this diffe- 
rent Proportion of the two Principles, there intervenes 
another Cauſe of Diverſity, viz. a third Principle, or 
Matter of an earthy Kind, and very different from ei- 
ther of the reſt ; which adhering to the pure elemen- 
tal Sulphur, corrupts and adulterates, and variouſly mo- 
difies: And from the different Circumſtances of this 
third Principle, conſidered along with thoſe of the Sul- 

Phur itſelf, reſult the ſpecifick Differences of the more 
imperfe& Metals, as to Weight, Colour, Cc. 

I beg Leave to refute every one of thoſe Corollari 
deduced from Boerhave's Doctrine concerning the general 
Nature of Metals. | 12 | 

1. Though it be very true that Metals are really com- 
pound, it is notwithſtanding very falſe, that they con- 
ſift only of two Parts or Principles, viz. 'of Mercury as 
the Baſis or Matter, and of Sulphur as the Binder or 
Cement, fince to ſuppoſe Mercury the Baſis of the Me- 
tals, it muſt be ſuppoſed likewiſe ſuſceptible of Fixibi- 
lity, and capable to receive any Impreſſion from hetero- 

neous Bodies, fo as to loſe entirely its natural Fluidity, 
and form a ſolid and compact Compoſitum with them, 
and fo intimate in their Coheſion as to never be ſepa- 
rated afterwards, even by the greateſt Efforts Art has 
made to that Purpoſe, but all in vain ; which cannot be 
ſaid of Mercury, which, let it be ever fo much diſguiſed 
under any Form whatever, reaſſumes always its former 
natural Fluidity by Help of Fire; which Phœnomenon 
i 6 could 
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could never be ſeen yet in perfect Metals, ſuch as Gold 
and Silver; whatever Experiments have been made by 
Alchymiſts for that Purpoſe, and to make an Analyſis 
of Metals, in order to get a clear Inſight into their Com- 

oſition, which would be a very great Help towards 
imitating Nature afterwards in their Formation. Even 
in the Fixation of Mercury by Verdigreaſe, which is the 
ſtrongeſt that can be made by Art; the Mercury, by 
giving to it a violent Degree of Heat, either re- aſſumes 
its former Fluidity, or vaniſhes into Smoak, which 
Smoak is nothing elſe but the mercurial Particles them- 
ſelves, which are never loſt, but could be found yet in 
ſome Parts of the Place where the Operation is made 
and if this be the natural Quality of Mercury, as a daily 
Experience convinces us it is; how can it be ſuppoſed 
the Baſis of a perfect Metal, without confeſſing at the 
ſame Time, that the conſtituent Parts of ſuch a Meta! 
can eaſily be ſeparated, ſince the Baſis thereof ſhould be 
ſo ſuſceptible 4 the Impreſſions of Fire, which is con- 
trary to Experience, and conſequently M. Homberg's Sen- 
timent, that the Sulphur he admits for the other Conſti- 
tuent of Metals is Fire, which being mixed with Mercury 
fixes it, is falſe; ſince it is falſe that Fire alone has the 
Power to fix Mercury; but has on the contrary, that of 
expelling it, as we ſee in the different Operations where- 
in Mercury enters, as in gilding, Sc. For the igneous 
Particles, far from penetrating the globulous ones of 


Mereury, as M. Homberg pretends, they on the contrary 


flide on them, as a Needle or pointed Iron would do on 
a ſmooth Ivory Ball, and ſerve only to accelerate their 
Motion. As to the Experiment of Mr. Boyle to con- 
firm Meſſ. Boerbaave and Homberg's Opinion, if I had 
ved in Mr. Boyle's Time, and that ingenious Gen- 


tleman, for whom I have the greateſt Veneration, had 


aſſured me that he had taken out of his Crucible a Piece 
of Gold, formed of Mercury he had retained a long 
Time at a moderate Fire, I would not have contra- 
dicted him, though I muſt have filenced my Reaſon, 
to believe him; for if even a moderate Fire could have 

fixed Mercury ſo as to have changed it into Gold; and 


Mr. Boyle had diſcover'd that Degree of Fire, why have 


not the other Alchymiſts who have worked ſince to diſ- 
cover the ſame Secret, and, without Doubt with as much 
Aſſiduity, as ever Mr. Boyle did, been as happy as he 


was in that Diſcovery ? Beſides, by obſerving that a 


moderate Fire fixes Mercury, ſo as to make of it the 


moſt perfect of all Metals, it gives to underſtand, that 


a violent one is not capable to produce that Effect, 
under the Suppoſition perhaps that a too violent Agita- 
tion of the igneous Particles is communicated to the 
mercurial ones, naturally much inclined to Motion; there- 
fore, if even it could be ſuppoſed, that the Fire conſidered 
by Boer baave and Homberg, as a Conſtituent of Gold, was 
moderate enough, in the Mine, to fix the Mercury ſo as 
to make it Gold; that Fire acquiring a new and far 
greater Degree of Action in the Crucible, far exceeding 
that Moderation neceſſaty to fix the Mercury, muſt ex- 
cite that Agent to deſtroy its own Works by evapo- 
rating what it had fixed, whereby the Baſis being de- 
ſtroy d, the whole Edifice muſt fall to the Ground. 
2. The Weight of Metal, its Colour, Fixity, Ducti- 
lity, Sc. do not proceed from the greater or leſs Quan- 
tity of Mercury it contains, but from the more or leſs 
intimate Union of the Parts it is compoſed of, which 
renders it more or leſs heavy, viz. more, when the 
Union is very intimate; and leſs, when the Coheſion is 
not ſo great, or the Parts are looſer, from the different 
Configuration of its Pores; whence proceeds a different 
Reflection of the Light, its greater or leſſer Fixity, 
Duſtiliy, GSS. op . 
3. From the Coheſion of the Parts, and the different 
Configuration of the Pores, proceeds likewiſe the greater 
or leſſer Perfection of Metals; and not from the Per- 
fection, or Imperfection, of the Parts they are compoſed 
of. For it is but a mere Suppoſition to ſay, that the 
Difference in their Degrees of Perfection conſiſt in the 
Impurity of the Mercury, and the Imperfection of the 
Sulphur; no Alchymiſt having been capable yet to diſ- 
cover any Mercury in the frequent Analyſes they have 
attempted, of the different Sorts of Metals; of which 
I'll give here a more particular Deſcription, beginning 
with Gold, REO the moſt perfect of them all. 


METALS 


ductile, and ſhining, and 


Menſtruum in Nature, except Aqua Regia and Mer- 


ther as fluid or ſolid, in Subſtance or in Spirit. 
which diſſolved Gold with great Facility; and bent 


in ſublimate Mercury where with Butter of Antmony Þ 


Soxp, is a yellow Metal; 


the heavieſt. | | 
on thoſe | Fe wage — 


The Weight of Gold is to chat of Water 


valuable of all Metals. 


to 1000, — A cubick Inch of 2 B 19636 
Ounces, two Drachms, and © rk 15 weighs twelve 
cubick Inch of Silver, ſix Ounces, five Dn 
eight Grains. The Pound Weight, or tw © | 
Troy of Gold, is divided into twenty four 8 ap 
The Value of Gold is to that of Silver * 
indeed, this Proportion varies as Gold is — "4.0 1 
plentiful: For Suetonius relates, that Ceſar br Neffe 
a Quantity of Gold from Jtah, that the bomdef r 
was only worth ſeven Pounds and a half of Si Io 
Standard Gold is worth 441. 105. Sterlin the 3 
Weight: Standard Silver is worth 31. — P © Pound 
55. the Ounce. | ad, 
The firſt Characteriſtick, or Property of : 
it is the heavieſt of all Bodies; e Erle *. 
Union or Coheſion of its Parts, which is cloſe & 
more intimate than in any other Metal. ws 
Its ſecond Character is, that of all known Bodies it; 
the moſt ductile and malleable, proceeding "Uk 2 
Configuration of its Pores, which being diverſified 1 
not all in the ſame Order of Oppoſition, give 5 
eaſily to one another. Of all Bodies, its Parts have ' 
greateſt Degree of Attraction, i. e. cohere with te 
greateſt Force, as already obferved. _ " 
This Tenacity or coheſive Force of Gold depends al 
together on the ſulphurous Particles which enter into 10 
Compoſition, being free in their Sublimation in te 
Mine, from theſe earthly and heterogeneous Bodies which 
before rendered them ſpungy, and 1MProper for a cloſe 
CR EE TITTIES. NE 
The third Character of Gold is its Fixedneſs in the Fre 
in which it exceeds all other Bodies. This Property ſeems 
to reſult from the Equality of its Parts, which equally 
aid and ſupport each other, and have equal Pores and lun. 
terſtices through which the fiery Corpuſcles find an cafy 
Paſſage. The Prince of Mirandola, Mr. Bol, and 
other Chymiſts, furniſh divers Experiments to illuſtrate 
this wonderful Fixity. After laying a Quantity of Gold 
two Months in the intenſeſt Heat imaginable, it is taken 
out without any ſenſible Diminution of Weight. It mult 
be added however, that in the Foci of the large buming 
Glaſſes of T/chirnhauſen and Vilette, even Gold itſelf vo- 
latilizes and evaporates. After this Manner ve are told 
from the Royal Academy at Paris, a Quantity of pure 
Gold was vitrified (which contradicts the Sentiment of 
Meſſ. Boerhaave and Homberg, that no Salts enter the 
Compoſition of Gold) and that the Glaſs being fuled 
with a Quantity of Greaſe was reſtored into Gold ; 
which is a Confirmation of my Sentiment, that tiere 
muſt be ſome ſulphurous Particles in the Formation of 
Gold, wherein the moſt acute Points of the faline ones 
are ſheathed. _ | . | 
Its fourth Character is, not to be diſſoluble by any 
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cury, the Baſis of Aqua Regia being Sea-Salt, which s 
the only Salt we know of that has any Effe& on Gold; 
and it has its Effect in what Form ſoever applied, wit 


Mr. Boyle made a Menſtruum of Butter of Antimony 


concluded that Gold might be diſſolved without 84 
Salt; but by Miſtake, the effective Part even of this 
Menſtruum being ſtill Sea Salt, which is an Ingredient 


made. KILLS | 
The ſeventh Character is, that it readily and {pot- 
taneouſly, as by ſome magnetick Virtue, attracts an 
abſorbs Mercury, though what my Lord Bacon wie 
viz. that Gold in imbibing Mercury increaſes in ſp 
fick Gravity, we doubt, is but ill warranted. lt 1 
more than probable it muſt be increaſed in Bulk — 
than in Weight, and conſequently muſt be {pec| 
cally lighter. It may be added, that as oy - 
Mercury enters the Gold, the Metal becomes 2 [ jo 
Paſte ; though in my Opinon it does not at al 1 
the Gold, but being thrown into the Crucible, 5 = 
very Inſtant the Gold is on the Point of being « l , 
and conſequently while its Parts arc much loolened the 


d igneous particles 


1a] Agitation of its Particles, heightned by the 
W 1 Jifunites the whole Frame, ſo as to reduce it 
Fire, an Jer, with which uniting itſelf, loads itſelf 
into dart Burthen which ſtops its natural Fluidity, 
hey x to our Sight as a Sheath to the Gold ix 1 

0 , . 
\ anlgamated er is, that it withſtands the Vio- 


The eig d Antimony, i. e. being fuſed i 
d and Antimony, i. e. being fuſed in 
lence hh with either of thoſe Matters, it does 
3 8 — and fly off with them in Fume, but remains 
no 


ed. 

1 7 * M except Gold and Silver melted with 
* tin with it, and evaporate by Fire; and in 
Lead, pe all other Metals except Gold, even Silver 
An —_— the fame Fate. Thus if a Maſs conſiſting 
165 dier, Stones, Copper, &c. be fuſed together 
© Antimony, the ſeveral Matters become ſeparated, 

2 but the Gold riſe to the Surface in Form of a 
* ind is blown off with Bellows; but the Gold re- 
| e Eren much purified, as having loſt all its he- 
bene Parts along with the other Metals; and 
e Antimony is uſed as the Teſt of Gol. 

The ninth Character is, that of all Bodies it is the 
Cimpleſt (the primary Elements being here excepted) 
by kmple we here mean that minuteſt Part has all the 
0 fical Property of the whole Maſs. Thus if a Grain 
bf Gal be difſolved in Aqua Regia, and a ſingle Drop of 
the Diſſolution be taken, a Quantity of Gold may be 


ſeparated therefrom, which ſhall only be the millionth. 
Part of the Grain, and yet have all the Characters of. 
Cold, Or if you fuſe a Grain of Gold with a large Maſs 
of Silver, and mix the two together, ſo that the Gold 
become equally diffuſed through the whole Maſs ; you 
will have in every Particle of the Maſs a Particle of per- 
fe& Gold; accordingly diſſolve any Part of the Mixture 
in Aqua Fortis, and a Quantity of Gold will precipitate 
to the Bottom; bearing the ſame Proportion to the 
Grain that the Part diſſolved did to the whole Maſs, on 
which Principle depends the Art of aflaying. _ | 

All the known Parts of the Earth afford this precious 
Metal; though with a deal of Difference in Point of Pu- 
rity, and Abundance : Europe, ſo fertile in other Re- 


, ſpects, comes ſhort of all other Quarters in Gold. Ame- 
734 | rica furniſhes the moſt; and particularly the Mines of 
| Perry and Chili, That of Afia is eſteemed the fineſt, 
- particularly that of Meranicabo in the Eaſt Indies: Tho' 
jt the Spaniards aſſure us, that they get Gold out of ſome 
* of their Peruvian Mines, twenty-three Caracts fine, be- 
d fore it be purified, Add, that the Gold of Axima on 
E the Coaſt of rica, is found from twenty-two to twenty- 
re W 35 i EA th. ple i 
of Glauber, an eminent Chymiſt, holds, that there is not 
\es any Sand, or Stone, but Gold may be procured from, 
Limeſtone only excepted : The Misfortune is, that the 
5 Expence of ſeparating it, much ſurmounts the Profits. 
3 Se s chiefly found in Mines; though there is ſome, 
"i 0, found in the Sand, and Mud of Rivers, and Tor- 
he * particularly in Guinea: This laſt is in Form of a 
| "Sax. and for that Reaſon called Gold Duſt. — 
h f re tells us, that there is a third Sort of Gold, ſcarce 
ee. 1 any where but in the Drains of the Mountains of 
* cow which they ſeparate from the Earth by waſhing ; 
ths 2 Places where it is found, or ſeparated, are 
| 0's, Ta | N 
=" 2 Earth is uſually reddiſh, and very fine: At 
t fix Foot deep it is mixed with Grains of large 
G0 os from hence commences the Stratum, or Bed 


K een are Banks of ſoft bluiſh Stone, mix'd 
K ow Threads, which yet are not Gold, but only 
Ty or 8 of Cold. | 
*1 Ley have diſcovered any of thi Earth, the! 
end . a: 4 any O 18 7 t ey 
To to bring Rivulets to it (which in thoſe Moun- 
e very fre 


of the upper Earth 


ts they forward b 
w the golden "Bax 


and lay the golden Stratum bare. 
digging with Spades, c. as ſoon 
Water, and 4 is uncoyered, they turn off the 
loading it © W up the Soil by Force of Arm, and 
dort of Baſ: ules, carry it to the Lavadero's, i. e. a 
divers repeated of Water where the Earth undergoing 

Lotions in different Waters, the earthy 


it glides between the Interſtices 
f thoſe Parts chus looſened, ſhakes by means of the 
of tho 


with a 


quent) in order by Force thereof to tear 
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and impure Part'is all ſeparated and carried 6f by the 
Stream, and the Gold left at Bottom. . he 

This Method of getting Gold is immenſely gainful; 
the Expences being but trifling, compared with ' thoſe 
accruing in the common Way by Machines, Fire; and 
Quickſilyer : The richeſt of theſe Lavadero's is that 
del Eftanua del Rey, twelve Leagues from Conteption; 4 
Port of the South Sea, — Thuringia, and ſome other 
Places along the Rhine, are the only Places in Europe; 
where Gold is got in this Manner, 1 

The Gold of Mines is of two Kihds: The one. iti 
ſmall Pieces, or Grains of various Forms and Weights: 
Of this Sort, among the Specimens ſent by Columbus 
into Spain, to let them ſee the Richneſs of his Diſcovery; 
there were ſome of eighteen Ounces Weight ; and the 
Relations of thoſe Days aſſure us; that in 1502, there 
were others fourid of thirty-two Pounds Weight. 3 

The other Kind of Gold is dug up in ſtony Glebes; 
which is what they call the mineral or Ore of Gold: 
Theſe Glebes are of various Colours, and uſually one 
hundred and fifty, or one hundred and ſtxty Fathoms 
deep. Along with the Gold they uſually contain ſome 


other mineral Matter, as Antimony, Vitriol, Sulphur; 


Copper, or Silver, particularly the laſt 
Share of which it is ſcarce ever found, | 
To ſeparate the Gold, they firſt break the metalline” 
Matter with Iron Mallets pretty ſmall, then carry it to 
the Mills, where it is grounded into a very fine Powder; 
and laſtly, paſs it through ſeveral Braſs-wire Sieves one 
after another, the laſt as fine as any of our Silk Sieves. 
The Powder thus prepared is laid in woodenTroughs; 
roper Quantity of Mercury and Water, and 
there left to knead and ſaturate in the Sun and Air, 
for twice twenty-four Hours. After this the Water 
with the recrementitious Earth is drove out of the Tube, 
by means of other hot Waters poured thereon; - This 
done, there remains nothing but a Maſs of Mercury 
with all the Gold that was in the Ore; The Mercury 
they ſeparate from it by Diſtillation, in large Alembicks: 
The Gold in this State is called Virgin Gold, as well as 
that found in the Sand of Rivers, or that in Grains in 
the Mines, in regard none of them have paſſed the 
Fire, After this they uſually fuſe it in Crucibles, and 


without ſome 


_ caſt it into Plates or Ingots. | 


SILVER, is a white, rich Sort of Metal; being the 
fineſt, moſt ductile, and moſt precious of all Metals ex- 
cept Gold; becauſe there is not ſo intimate an Union 
between the conſtituent Parts of Silver, as there is be- 
tween thoſe of Gold; neither has it ſo great a Number 
of Pores, ranged in. a perpendicular Manner, all of them 


being very ſmall beſides, which is the Cauſe of its re- 
flecting Light with more Force than any other Metals, 


whence its Whiteneſs : It alſo receives in its Compoſts 
tion a greater Number of ſulphurous Particles than 
Gold, and leſs defecated, whence it is ſubje& to more 
Mutations , and is diffolved with a greater Facility. 
There are Silver Mines in all the four Quarters of 
the World. Europe has its Share; nor is England quite 
deſtitute thereof, though it has none of much Value. 


The Mines of Peru, and ſome other Parts of America, 
are much the richeſt and moſt abundant ; they appear 


almoſt inexhauſtible, particularly thoſe of Potaſ, which 
continue to be dug with equal Advantage as when firſt 
diſcovered, with this only Difference, that the Veins 
which were then almoſt in the Surface of that famous 
Mountain, are now funk to prodigious Depths, the 
Workmen going into them by a painful Deſcent of four 


or five hundred Steps. Many Millions of Indians have 


periſhed in them, and prodigious Numbers continue to 
be deſtroy d yearly, | | 
The Ores or mineral Stones they dig; are hot all of 
the ſame Quality, Conſiſtence, or Colour: Some are 
white or Aſh-colour ſpotted with red or blue; and 
called Plata blancha ; others are black, and called Promo 
ranco : Theſe laſt are the richeſt, and the eaſieſt wrought; 
no Mercury have been here needed, nor any Thing but 
to put them in the Fire, where the Lead evaporating, 
leaves the Silver pure. The Indians, who, till the Ar- 
rival of the Spaniards knew nothing of the Uſe of Mer- 
cury, melted none but of this Kind of Mineral. The 
Rofjiclee, is another black Mineral diſtinguiſhed by 
whetting and rubbing it againſt Iron, which turns > | 
| 388 * 
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red, It is very rich, and the Metal it yields of the beſt 
Sort. The Foroche burns like Talc, and looks as if 
filvered, though it does not yield much. The Paco, 


is a yellow Red, very ſoft, and found almoſt broke 
in Pieces; it is not rich. The Cobriſſo is green and half 


friable. Though the Silver of this be viſible, yet it is 


drawn from it with great Difficulty, by reaſon of the 
Copper wherewith it is intermixed. Laſtly, the Araunea, 
which is only found in Pole, and that only in the Mine 
of Cotamito, conſiſts of Threads of pure Silver, inter- 
wove like a Silver Galoon, that has been burnt to get 
out the Silk, | 
The Silver Veins, of what Quality ſoever, are uſually 
richer in the Middle, than towards the Extremes; but 
the richeſt Places are thoſe where the Veins interſect. It 
is reckoned a great Addition to the Richneſs of a Mine 
to be near a River, for the Advantage of Mills to grind 
Ore. At Lipes and Potofi, for Inſtance, the Caxon of 
Ore muſt yield ten Marks to defray Expences ; whereas 
at Tomava, there need not above five. | 
The moſt uſual Way of ſeparating the Silver from 
the Ore, is by what they call Pinea g. Sometimes, 
however, they uſe nothing but Fire frequently repeated; 
or Aqua fortis. : | | | 
The Manner of doing it by Pinea's, is to break firſt 
the Ore, or mineral Silver dug out of the Veins of the 
Mine; then grind it in Mills for the Purpoſe, driven 
by Water, with Iron Peſtles of two hundred Pound 
Weight. The Mineral thus pulverized, is next ſifted, 
then worked up with Water into a Paſte, which when 
half dry is cut into Pieces, called Cuerpo's, a Foot long; 
weighing each about two thouſand five hundred Pounds. 


Fach Cuerpo is again kneaded up with Sea Salt, which 


diffolving incorporates with it. They then add Mer- 
cury, from ten to twenty Pounds for each Cuerpo, 
kneading the Paſte afreſh until the Mercury be incor- 
porated therewith. This Office being exceedingly dan- 
gerous, by reaſon of the noxious Qualities of the Mer- 
cury, is the Lot of the poor Indians. 


This Amalgamation is continued for eight or nine 


Days: Some add Lime, Lead, or Tin Ore, Sc. to for- 


METALS. 


| theſe few Years, that exceed them much in ure 


of 


Pignes of Silver; for which fignal Se. 5. 
made him a Nobleman. And o_ __ the King 
to pay him the Intereſt of his M dus offered 
that the Honour of having 


ry careful, for 


aves, 
Pignes weigh more, make a Practice of rn, et th 


dle-with Sand or Iron. 

What renders the working of the Mine , 
dangerous, is the le aifing Pom (xceoding 
are even felt on the Outſide, and make an * ak 
on Animals grazing in the Neighbourhood: bub 
Inſide ſtupify the Miners, none of whom tin hs the 

iſonous an Air above a Day together, Som ng lo 
15 ſo fatal that it kills them on the Spot Ky any it 
them to ſtop up the Veins again whence i — 3 
The Mines of Poteſi are much the leaſt ſub; as 1 
and yet without the Herb Paraguay, the Infuſio o them, 
of is taken by the Miners, as we do that of rhe 
Mines —_ wu be abandoned. ea, thoſe 

Though the Mines of Potofi and Lipes ſtill u. 
their Reputation, yet are 9 ſeveral Gene i 

i neſs + 
Such are the Mines of Aruro, eight Lea * 
and thoſe gf Alachæ near Cuſco, 8 3 7 
remarkable that moſt of the Mines in ud u 6. 
in cold and barren Places. IM 0 ny 

The Method of ſeparating Silver from th 
Europe, is the ſame as that of Gold; that is 
Quickſilver ; with this Difference, that for Siler 
every fifty hundred Weight of Ore, is added one By 
dred Weight of Rock Salt, or ſome other natural Salt d 

To ſeparate the Silver from the Mercury Wherexil 
it is amalgamated, they have a Furnace open a. top; 
and the Aperture covered with a Kind of a on 
made of Earth, of a cylindrical Form; that may be 
clapped on or taken off at Pleaſure. The Mak gf 
Silver, and Mercury being laid in the Furnace, the Ca. 
pital applied, and the Fire lighted underneath; the 
Quickſilver raiſed by the Action of the Fire, in form of 


e Ore, in 
by Means 


ward it; and in ſome Mines they are obliged to uſe Fire. 
To try whether or no the Mixture or Amalgamation be 
| ſufficient, they waſh a Piece in Water, and if the Mer- 
cury be white, it has had its Effect; if black, it muſt 
be further worked. | mauſt be raiſed to it by refining, „ 
When enough it is ſent to the Lavatories, which are Cop ER, is a hard, dry, heavy, ductile Metal, found 
large Baſons, that empty ſucceſſively into one another. in Mines in ſeveral Parts of Europe. | 
The Paſte, Sc. being laid in the uppermoſt, the Earth Copper is of all Metals the moſt ductile, and mal. 
is then waſhed from it into the reſt by a Rivulet turned leable, after Gold and Silver; and abounds much in 
upon it; an Indian all the while ſtirring it up with his Vitriol, and an ill-digeſted Sulphur, 


Vapour, is caught in the Capital, and taken thence to 
be uſed in the ſecond Operation. | 
The Standard of fine Silver is 12 Penny. weights, 

each conſiſting of 24 Grains: When it is below this, it 


Feet, and two other Indians doing the like in two other 


Baſons. 

When the Water 
they find the Mercury and Silver at Bottom incorporated. 
This Matter they call Pella, and of this they form the 
Pinea's by expreſſing as much of Mercury as they can ; 
firſt by putting it in wooden Bags, and preſſing and 
beating it ſtrongly, then by ſtamping it in a Kind of 
wooden Mould of an octagonal Form, at the Bottom 


whereof is a Braſs Plate pierced full of little Holes. 
The Matter being taken out of the Mould is laid on 


a Trivet, under which is a large Veſſel full of Water, 
Fire is made around it. | | 
The Mercury ſtill remaining in the Maſs is thus re- 
duced into Fumes, and at length condenſing is precipi- 
tated into the Water, leaving behind it a Maſs of Silver 
Grains of different Figures, which only joining or touch- 
ing at the Extremes, render the Matter very porous. 
This then is the Pinea's or Pignes, which the Work- 
men endeavour to ſell ſecretly. to the Veſlels trading to 
the South Sea; and from which thoſe who have ventured 
to engage in ſo dangerous a Commerce, as the Mer- 
chants of St. Malo in Britanny did in the Beginning of 
this Century, have made ſuch vaſt Gains, particularly 


F 


P Eſpine d Alicant, who, from a Merchant of Butter, 


became by that Commerce to the South Sea, fo im- 

menſely rich in a few Years, that he was capable at laſt 

to lend the late King Louis XIV. during that long de- 

ſtructive War, he carried on againſt; all Europe leagued 

againſt him, ſix Millions of Livres, all in Pina's or 
I ; 


runs quite clear out of the Baſons, 


Copper, in Latin As peloſum. 
and the whole being covered with an earthen Head, a 


called Virgin Copper. 


itſelf; and it is hardened, by extinguiſhing it in Vt, 


Copper is found in Glebes or Stones of various Forms 
and Colours ; which are firſt beaten ſmall and waſhed, 
to ſeparate them from the earthy, &c. Parts wherewiti 
they are melted, and the melted Matter run into a Kind 
of Moulds, to form large Blocks, by ſome called Sulmon, 
and by others Cakes of Copper: This is the ordinary 
Copper. | | 3 | P et 
To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it 
again once or twice; ſome of its coarſe earthy Parts be 
ing left at each Fuſion, and a Quantity of Tin ad 
Antimony added in each: In this State it is called Ri? 


Copper is alſo, ſometimes, found native and pure l 
the Mines, either in Form of Threads, or in F lakes 
Plates, Grains, or other Makes and Lumps : Tis 5) 

Of a Mixture of Copper and Lapis Calaminari,, f 
formed Braſs ; which, in France, we call Curore jim 
yellow Copper, in Contradiſtinction to natural Cfd, 
which we call Cuivre rouge, red Copper. 

Inox, is a hard, fuſible and malleable Metal, of gu 
Uſe in the Affairs of Life: It conſiſts of an ＋ 
Salt, and Sulphur, but all impure, ill mixed, and 
geſted, which renders it extremely liable to Ruſt. 5 
Iron is the hardeſt, drieſt, and the molt difficult 
melt of all Metals. It may be ſoftened by heats 
often in the Fire, hammering it, and letting it. 

There is a great Number of Iron Works n moſt ws 
England, thoſe in the Foreſt of Dean in Cuche Ab 
in moſt Repute. The Ore is there found in ge Þ 
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3 in Colour, Weight, and Good- 
dance, aer nes Bruſh Ore, is of 'A bluiſh Colour, 
To us, and full of little ſhining Sperks, like 
very kor silver; this affords the greateſt Quantity of 
Grains 0 being melted alone produces Metal very mort 
Im, bur and therefore not ſo fit for common Uſe: 
e whereof the Workmen make uſe of 
For tne — of Material termed Cinder, which is nothing 
another Refuſe of the Ore, after the Metal has been ex- 


any brought rovided the . Ore, they firſt work it 
Aer wy 111 is done in Kilns, much after the 
- 4. our ordinary Lime: Kilns: This = fill up 
es with Coal and Ore, Stratum ſupe ſtratum, 
1 one Lay upon another; and ſo putting Fire at 
3 they let it burn till the Coal be waſted; and 
= new the Kilns with freſh- Ore and Coal, in the 
Manner as before. This is done without Fuſion 
* Metal, and ſerves to conſume the more droſſy 
K of the Ore, and to make it malleable, ſupplying 
pus and waſhing which are uſed in other Metals. 
From hence they carry it to their Furnaces," which 
ire built of Brick or Stone, about 24 Feet ſquare on the 


| Outſide, and near 30 Feet in Height within, not above 


$ or 10 Feet over where wideſt, which is about the 
Middle; the Top and Bottom having a narrow Com- 

6 much like the Shape of an Egg. Behind the 
Funate are fixed two large Pair'of Bellows, the Noſes 


| of which meet at a little Hole near the Bottom; theſe 


are compreſſed together by certain Buttons placed on 
the Axis of a very large Wheel, which is turned about 
by Water, in the Manner of an over-ſhot Mill. As 
ſon as theſe Buttons are ſlid off, the Bellows” are 
raiſed again by the Counterpoiſe of Weights,” whereby 


they are made to play alternately,” one giving its Blaſt 


while the other is raiſing. WEE HER eee eee 

At firſt they fill the Furnace with Ore and. Cinder, 
intermixed with Fuel, which in thoſe Works are always, 
Wood or Charcoal, laying them hollow at the Bottom, that 
they may more eaſily take Fire; but after they are once 
kindled, the Materials run together with a hard Cake 
or Lump, which is ſuſtained by. the Faſhion of the Fur- 
nace; and through this the Metal as it melts, trickles 
down into the Receivers ſet at the Bottom, where there 
i; a Paſſage open, by which the Men take away the 


dum and Drofs, and let out the Metal as they ſee Oc- 


don. Before the Mouth of the Furnace there lies a 
great Bed of Sand, wherein they make Furrows of the 
tape into which they would have their Iron caſt. As 
bon as the Receivers are full, they let in the Metal, 
which is made ſo very fluid by the Violence of the Fire, 


that it not only runs to a conſiderable Diſtance, but 


ſtands afterwards boiling for a good while. 
When the Furnaces are once at Work, they keep 
them conſtantly employ'd: for many Months together, 
never luffering the Fire to ſlacken Night or Day, but 
{ll lupplying the waſting of . the Fuel, and other Ma- 
terials, with freſh poured in at the Top: Charcoal is 
uled altogether in this Work, Sea-coal will ſcarcely do. 
From theſe Furnaces the Workmen bring their Sotws 
and Pigs of Iron, as they call them, to their Forges, 


mere It 18 wrought into Bars. ** 


Tix, is a whitiſh 3 hs NT v7 8 
Weg 1 Metal _ 3 Silver, | 8 
woche conſtiruent Parts of Jin, and thoſe of Silver, are 

weernile different from one another, but in their 
nee 00n, which is leſs perfect in Tin than in Silver, 


meim their Coheſion, which is leſs intimate in Nun than 


n Siver ; which Imperfect: ee 
| imperfection proceeds chiefly; as well 
— Imbecility of the Heat, occaſioned by the 
regency of the Climates, or the Interpoſition of he- 
by the s Bodics, between the Agent and the Patient, 
R rer Diſpoſition of the Matrice, where 
ue n 6. 5 formed. For though the Pore of Tin 
dable Raps come as thoſe. of Silver, and equally-unperva- 
Force on 15 L. Sht, whereby it reflects with" the ſamo 

Im as it 


An does om Silver; tie Texture of thoſe 

ag. or the greateſt Part compoſodl of an ill di 
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This is my own Sentiment on TI tt 
 Boerhaave ſays, that the principal Characters and Pro- 
perties of Nin are, that it is the lighteſt of all Metals, 


very little ductile or elaſtick; the moſt fuſible and vo- 


latile of them all, and ſcarce diſſoluble by Acids, unleſs 
the weaker Sort, and eaſily and intimately miſcible with 
other Metals, the Ductility whereof becomes diminiſhed' 
E ot. 3607 go onqet yd YVES 57: 
The ſame Author concludes with me, that Sulphur 
is the prevailing Ingredient in Tin, and deduces ſeveral 
of its particular Properties therefrom. He adds, that 
could the Metal be perfectly purged” of this heteroge- 
neous Sulphur, it is probable-it would be found no other 
than Sivver.. DING Op 0 2238 me 
+ Several Authors had before noted a great Conformi- 
o in divers Particulars, between the two Metals, as 
at both grow better when diſſolved by Acids; that 
when fuſed together there is ſcarce any ſeparating them 
again, not even by Lead. Add, that Mr. Boyle, and 
others give us ſeveral Inſtances of Silver being aftually 
produced in conſiderable Quantities from Tin Gre. 
Let ſome Naturaliſts judge the Analogy greater be 
tween Tin and Lead, and contend that Tin is only Lead, 
under a leſs Degree of Coction; but if there be ſome 
Marks of Agreement between them, there are as many 
of Diſagreement. The Cake of Lead, for Inftance, 
eaſtly fuſes and vitrifies, but that of Tin not without 
the utmoſt Difficulty: If Jin and Lead be mixed by a 
violent Fire, a vehement Colluctation enſues, and bôth 
run into a Calyx : Add, that Tin is eaſily revivified, but 
Lead Wich greater Labour. 
There are Mines of Tin as well as other Metals; the 
beſt ate in England, in the Counties of Cornwall and 
Devonſhire, from whence the greateſt Part of che 7: 
eonſumed in Europe is procurece. 
The Working of thoſe Mines is very hard and diffi- 
oult, not only by reaſon of the great Depth which the 
Veins deſcend to, even as low as 60 Fathoms; but alſo 


becauſe the Rocks, through which Paſſages are frequent- 


ly to be cut, are orten fo hard; that the Workmen can- 
not dig a Foot in a Week; nor is the ſoft ſhaking Earth 
found in the Tin Mines much leſs inconvenient to the 
Workmen, both by reaſon of the fœtid malignant Va- 
pours it exhales, and of the Currents of Water met 


withal therein: All theſe Diſadvantages render it im- 


practicable for the” Workmen to hold it above four 


Hours together. 


The mineral Stone or Ore being dug and drawn out 
of the Mine, is there broke into Pieces with large Iron 
Mallets, then brought to a ſtamping Mill, where it is 
ſtill pounded ſmaller with Stampers, much like thoſe of 
Paper-Mills ; and the Water paſſing through it, waſhes 


_ the earthy Parts, leaving the metallick ones be- 
hind 


The Lotion is repeated twice to make the better 
This done, they dry it in a Furnace on Iron Plates, 
and grind it very fine in a Craſing-Mill, then waſh it 
again and dry it: In this State the metallick Matter is 
nl ²˙ . : 
To convert it into Tin, i. e. into white Tin, they 
carry it to a Furnace or Blowing-houſe, where by means 
of a Charcoal Fire, kept up by huge Bellows worked 
with Water, it is melted; after it has paſſed all theſe 
Preparations and is become cold, they forget it, which 
is the laſt Thing done to it in the Works.» 
The Droſs or Scoria ſcummed off the Tin in Fuſion, 
being melted down with freſh Ore runs into Metal, and 
even the Cauſalty, i. e. the Matter waſhed and ſeparated 
from the Metal in the Mill, being thrown up in Heaps, 
after reſting ſix or ſeven Years they fetch it over again, 
and it yields as good Tin as any of that of Germany. 
The Workmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral Kinds of Tin, as 
moor Tin, which is the beſt Sort, a Foot whereof weighs 
80 Pounds; and Mine-TJin, which is the next, a Foot 
whereof weighing about 32 of 50 Pounds. The 27 
got from the ſoft gravelly Earth} they call Pryan-Jin, 
to diſtinguiſh it from that got from the Stones, which is 


better by almoſt” half. To Pounds of Bac Tin when 


melted yield about one of bit. 
There is a Curioſity in the Corniſh Mines, which the 
Lovers of natura! Hiſtoty will be pleaſed to hear, and it 


is this 2. That in digging at the Depth ef 40 or 30 


Fathoms, 
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Fathoms, they frequently meet with large Trees till 
entire. TS tan ir 
Childrey in his natural Hiſtory, goes back as far as the 

Deluge to place them there; but without having Re- 

courſe to ſo great Antiquity, they who believe that the 

Mines, when exhauſted of their Ore or mineral Matter, 

renew and fill again in Courſe of Time, will ſoon ſolve 

the Difficulty by ſuppoſing, that in the firſt working of 
theſe Mines thoſe. Trees had been let down to ſerve as 

Props and Pillars. rs 

But there are other People will think this Renewal of 

the Mines itſelf a Difficulty as great as the former: 

However, what the former Author adds, viz. that in 

ſome Places in the Mine they likewiſe find Pick-axes, c. 

with wooden Shafts, as alſo Braſs Nails, and even a 

Medal of Domitian ſeems to countenance the Opinion. 

For my Part I find not much Difficulty in the Re- 

newal of the Mines; ſuppoſing, as it ſeems very reaſon- 

able, that though the Mines have been exhauſted once 
of their Ore, there remains ſtill in them a ſufficient 

Quantity of the Seed of the ſame Ore, which being freed 

of the Obſtacle, which the vaſt Quantity of the Ore al- 

ready produced, oppoſed to its Vivification, are thereby 

at Liberty to receive immediately, or without any Inter- 
poſition, the Impreſſion of a powerful Agent, which 

_ unfolds by Degrees their minuteſt and moſt ſubtile Par- 

ticles, puts them into Motion, ſublimates them from the 

heterogeneous ones they were enveloped in, and di- 

rects them towards their Cryſtalization, whereby they are 

rendered ſuſceptible of thoſe Degrees of Perfections, 
which render them in Time a new and perfect Ore. _ 

To find whether Tin be ſoft and ductile, or harſh and 
ductile, there are two Kinds of Eſſays: The firſt is by 

putting the Tin in a Mould of 

melting it; if the Metal be harſh, it will be taken out 
heavier than before, otherwiſe it will be lighter. The 
ſecond is, by caſting the melted Tin into a little Mould 
made of the Thunder-ſtone. This Mould has a little 

Canal of moderate Length, which conducts the Matter 

into a Cavity capable of containing half a Billiard Ball; 

if the Tin be harſh it appears whitiſh towards the Entry 

of the Mould, otherwiſe it is tinged ſuperficially with a 
very faint bluiſh Brown. 75 1 | 


Leap, is a coarſe, heavy impure Metal, of all others 


the ſafeſt and moſt fuſible when purified. 
Thoſe who have made an Analyſis of Lead, find it 


to contain a little Mercury, ſome Sulphur, and a great 


deal of bituminous Earth. 1 0 8 12 | 
Lead is found in various Countries, but abounds par- 
ricularly in England; it is found too in ſeveral Kinds of 
Soils and Stones, ſome whereof beſides, contain Gold, 
ſome Silver, others Tin, &c. a Regs; 
It is melted in a Furnace provided for that Purpoſe, 
with a ſtrong Coal-Fire upon it; as it melts it runs thro? 
2 Canal on one Side, leaving the Earth, Stones and 
Scoria with the Aſhes of the Coals. It is purified by 
ſkimming it ere cold, and throwing Suet and other fat 
Bodies into it. „ „ ts 
Lead is found of a lighter or deeper Colour, accord- 
ing as it is more or leſs purified, though ſome make a 
Difference in the Colour of the Ore, always eſteeming 
that moſt which is the whiteſt, 7 | 
Some very able Naturaliſts obſerve, that the Weight 
of Lead increaſes either in the open Air, or under Ground, 
Mr. Boyle obſerves this particularly of the Lead of 
Churches, which, he ſays, frequently grows both in 
Bulk and Weight, ſo as to become too ponderous for 
the Timber that before ſuſtained it; which ſome account 
for from the Impurity, Heterogeneity, and looſe Tex- 
ture of its Parts, by means whereof the Particles of the 
Air getting Admiſſion within its Pores, are attracted, and 
eaſily aſſimulated to it. But others, who rely wholly on 
Experience, abſolutely deny the Fact, as alſo that it is 
roduced in Mines before exhauſted, by letting them lie 
| PRs open to the Air, which others aſſert. 2 
TLead is a Metal of much Uſe, it eaſily melts, and 
mixes with Gold, Silver, and Copper, and communicates 
its Humidity to them; but not being able to endure 
the Fire which they undergo, it retires -and- carries with 
it all that was heterogeneous in them, ſo as neither Gold 
nor Silver are refined without Lead. To which. may be 


added, that the coarſer Kind of precious Stones boiled in 
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Braſs, and there 


their Preparation. 


that Mercury well purged of all its Sulphur, would be 
| heavier than Gold itſelf. The ordinary Proportion b, 


it, which in my Opinion, is a very falſe Imagination; 


Lead are thereby rendered much wow la. 
M. Glanville obſerves, that — | 
Works at Mendy's in Somerſetſhire, is a of the Long. 


noyance, and ſubjects both the Wo Prodigious An. 
t graze about them, to a rr the Cattle 


. The Trees 
and their 


{ma 
and ſiſt it 5 


made 

Ground, au 8 
nuing it with young oaken Gads blown bevy Bet 
ire is ehre 
| Ore On the | 
nace, and then 
upon Sand cat 


regula Divi. 
Pen, they may 


a : Th 
metimes in a Vein, ſometimes is diſperſed oo Banks 


it lies many Times between Rocks, ſome of it is hard 
others milder; ſometimes they have branched Oi. 
the Spar, about the Ore is Spar and Caulk, and ad 
Subſtance which they call Crootes. EA 
Mzxcvry, is an *imperfe&t Metal, neither dugile 
nor malleable, but only a fluid Matter perfectly reſem- 
bling Silver in Fuſion, | | 
Mercury is known under a great Number of Denomi. 
nations; the common Name among the Andients was 
Hydrargirum, q. d. Water of Silver. The Moderns 
commonly call it Mercury, from ſome ſuppoſed Relation 
it bears to the Planets of that Name. The French cal 
it argent vif, and the Engliſh, Quictſilver, from its Ap- 
pearance. Many of the Chymiſts call it Proteus from | 
the Variety of Forms, Colours, c. it paſſes through in 


Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very improperly called a * 
Metal, inaſmuch as it has not all the Characters of fuch 
a Body, nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other 
Metals except Weight, and Similarity of Parts: Thus, 
for Example, it is neither diſſolvable by Fire, malle- 
able, nor fixed : Whence ſome conclude, that it con- 
ſtitutes a peculiar Claſs of Foſſils, and is. rather the Mo- 
ther or Baſis of all Metals, than a Metal itſelf, but 1 
am of a contrary Opinion, as is plainly ſeen at the Be. 
ginning of this Treatiſe. 5 | 

The Characters of Mercury are, firſt, that of all Bo- 
dies it is the heavieſt after Gold; and ſtill the purer it 
is the heavier; nay ſome of the Philoſophers even hold, 


that of fourteen to nineteen : If any Mercury be found 
to weigh more than according to this Ratio, ſome im 
gine, that it may be eaſily concluded to have Gold i 


for that Gold ſhould be in it, either potentially or aftuall; 
if they ſay that it is potentially in it, it cannot make a 
ſenſible Alteration. in the Weight, ſince it could be tim 
nothing elſe but the Mercury itſelf, which they conſider 
as the Seed or Baſis of Gold, and ſuſceptible of at 
Configuration of Parts, by means of their imagina 
Sulphur, which is the true Senſe of being ſometaing 
potentially : If on the contrary there was Gold aftually n 
the Mercury, it could be ealily diſcovered from arts 
the reſt by its being a fixed Body, without Fluaiy* 
Therefore ſome Mercury exceeding the common Nat 
of the Weight, can be attributed to nothing 2 * 
in my Opinion, but to its greater Degree of Pe * 
and to its being better purified of all heterogeneous 
ticles. | | 9 1 
The ſecond Character of Mercury, is to be 0 
dies the moſt fluid, that is its Parts ſeparate, af 
from each other by the ſmalleſt Force; 0s g 
have in it a plain Demonſtration of what I have bal 
my Treatiſe of Mechanicks, of the ſubtile Matter bel 


. - mercurt 
the primary Cauſe of Motion of which che ns 


th 


-_ =- a _ 8 


„ fon of their peffect Rotundity, are of 
Particles, of m__ OO Fe being placed on an 
ul Bod 4 Hooth Plane, they are immediately put into 
eren an «ithout the leaſt Reſiſtance on their Part; that 
Moran „nich receives the firſt Impulſion, communi- 
Particle much of it to the next, without any ſenſible 
eating 15 on its Side; that to the next, and thus ſuc- 
Loſs r 15 the laſt, till every one of them retaining 
cell 740 gon, as to move all with an equal Rapidity, 
=, meet with ſome heterogeneous Bodies to ſtop 
nll. Ga ce. Conſequently. of all Bodies Mercury is 
their hoſe Parts cohere the leaſt, or are the leaſt tena- 
oy and that therefore of all others the leaſt ductile 
e. The Parts of Water do not divide ſo 


readily 
much le 
of Spint all in the Parts of Mer - 
y Coheſion at all in . 
leg ve chuſe to ſay, that 1 ſenſible Particle thereof, 
a whole Compound of itſelf, whoſe Corpuſcles are ſo 
x © or intimately united together, that they are in- 
arne which intimate Union cauſes their perfect 
| Smoothneſs and Rotundit. .. 
The third Property of Mercury, which indeed depends 
on the ſecond, is, that of all Bodies it is diviſible into 
the minuteſt Parts, every Part, as obſerved above, be- 
ing an entire Body of itſelf. Thus being expoſed to 
the Fire, it reſolves into a Fume ſcarce perceiveable to 
the Eye; but in whatever Manner it be divided it ſtill 
retains its Nature, and is the fame ſpecifick Fluid. For 
the Vapours of diſtilled or volatilized Mercury received 
| in Water, or 2 moiſt Leather, or the like, become pure 
Mercury ; and if Mercury be mixed with .other Bodies 
in order to fix it, it is eaſily ſeparated from them again 
by Fire, and reducible into pure Mercury as before, 
The fourth Character is to be extremely volatile, be- 
| ing conyertible into Fume, even by a Sand-heat. In 
effect it does not ſuſtain Fire long enough either to boil 
or ignite; though it muſt be added, if the Fire be at 
firſt very gentle, and increaſe by eaſy Degrees, it _ 
be retained therein a pretty long Time, and be fixed fo 
at length to become ignited in the Crucible, as we learn 
from ſome very tedious Experiments made at Paris. 
The Gilders are but too well acquainted with the Va- 
pours of Mercury, which frequently render them epi- 
kptick and paralytick, and ſometimes falivate them; 
being of ſo penetrating a Nature as to take away any 
ſcirrhous Tumours, though very apt to reach and de- 
f ſtroy the nobler P V 
The fifth Property is, that it eaſily and intimately 
adheres to Gold, leſs eaſily to the other Metals, with 
Dificulty to Copper, and not at all to Iron. Indeed 
ve have heard much among the Adepts about making 
an Amalgama with Mercury and Iron; but the Experi- 
= would never ſucceed with that induſtripus Chymiſt 
7 . boerhaove, It is poſſible there may be ſome Way 
binding thoſe two Bodies together, and no doubt an 


| Vere added to the Iron: 


Ns But then if the Compound 


ho and the Gold remain. On this Account it is 
| (at ſuch as have Occaſion to handle Quickfebver, always 


| Make Choice of Iron 1 | 
bore known We 2 nſtruments for that Purpoſe. We 


gs grow white and 


25 rr ar I, to.lay Gold on any. other 
; it in dercury, whi | | 
a Is Solution 8 NY . we which done, they ap- 
2nd e it over the Coals the 
Laſtly 


» 1 
Wrer is gilt. 


. conſiderably hotter 
on the 


Mad Spiri This 
eat and Cold of all Bo- 


| 80 , 


Mercur; for the 
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terations which lead the 


Amalgama might be made, if a large Quantity of Gold 
ten into Duſt in Water, the Iron would waſh 


Jou try i 
lle, A your Finger Mercury in the Cold is much 


dies is ceteris paribus as their Weights; Now Mercury 
being fourteen Times heavier than Water, if both of 
them be expoſed in a Winter's Night to the ſame Cold, 
the Mercury muſt be ſo much colder than Water, as it 
is heavier : So alſo if they be both applied to the ſame 


Degree of Heat, while the Water becomes warm, the 


Mercury will be hot enough to burn the Hand. 
The ſeventh Property is, that it is diſſoluble by almoſt 
all Acids, and unites itſelſ with them, at leaft with all 
foſil Acids. Thus it is diſſolved in Oil of Vitriol, Spi- 
rit of Sulphur per Campinam, Spirit of Nitre and Aqua 


Only Vinegar does not diſſolve it, and hence we are 
furniſhed with a Method of detecting the Frauds of 
Druggiſts, &c. who make a Practice of ſophiſticating 
Quickſilver with Lead. Do but take a Mortar, and 
pound the Mercury, with Vinegar therein ; if the Vi- 
negar grow ſweetiſn, it is a Proof there is a Mixture of 
Lead: If us have been mixed with it, the Mercur) 
will turn blui 
the Mercury and Vinegar will both remain as before. 
The eighth Property is, that it is the moſt ſimple of 
all Bodies next after Gold; accordingly we find it the 
fame in all its Parts, ſo far as our Obſervation goes: 
If a ſingle Grain of Mercury be diffolved in Spirit of 
Nitre, a propottionable Part of the Grain will be di- 
ſtributed into every minute Particle of the Menſtruum 5 
and by diluting the whole with an Ounce of Aqua ſty- 
gia, the whole Grain of Mercury 
we the Mercury of the Philoſophers, called alſo vital 
Mercury, Mercury of Metals, &c. ſo much talked of ; 
it is aſſerted it would be ſtill ſimpler than Gold; for 
from Gold it is pretended, that ſometimes Mercury; 
ſometimes Sulphur can be ſeparated ; but from pure 


Mercury nothing beſides itſelf can be ſeparated: 


The ninth Property of Mercury is, not to be in any 
meaſure acrid, for it ſnews no Acrimony to the Taſte, 


nor does it corrode any Body; and if a Carcaſe were to 


or greeniſh, if there be no Adulteration; 


will be revived; Had | 


«6 g 
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be buried in Quickſilver, it might doubtleſs remain there 
without being any way hurt. ee 
The extraordinary Effects however it produees in the 


Body, have given People a Notion of its being acrid; 

but the Caſe is, that when received into the Blood it 

acts by its Weight and tht 6 whence it tears and 
th 


deſtroys the Veſſels, and occaſions thoſe great Al- 


ymiſts into their Miſtakes. 
In effect, all its medicinal Operations are to be account- 
ed for from the Properties already enumerated. Þ 

Mercury is found in Mines, 


Chief of which are 


thoſe of Hungary, Spain, Friuli, and Peru ; the greateſt 


Part of our Quictzilver is brought us from Friuli, where 


there are Abundance of Mines belonging to the Queen 


of Hungary, though mortgaged to the Dutch. It is 


found under three ſeveral Forms: 1. In ruddy Glebes 
or Clods, called Cinnabar. 2. In hard ſtony Glebes, or 


a mineral Subſtance of a Saffron, and ſometimes a black- 


iſh Colour. 3. It is alſo found pure; for upon opening 
Holes in the Beds of Stones, &c. there ſometimes 


guſhes a Vein or Stream of pure Mercury, called Virgin 


Valentime prefer it far to any other Sort, for chymical 


Operations. Dr. Brown aſſures us in his Travels, that 
enquiring of one of the Directors of the Nuicizſilver 


Mines, wherein the Difference between this and com- 
mon Mercury conſiſted; he was anſwered, that Virgin 
Mercury mixed and a ted with Gold, renders 


This laſt Sort is moſt valued; Paracelſus ind Ba 


the Sulphur of the Gold volatile; but this has been tried 


y. ſeveral Times without Succeſs. 


To procure or ſeparate Mercury from the Ore or 


Earth, they firſt grind the Glebe into Powdef ; this done 
Quantity of Water upon it, ſtirring 


th ra t 
a 8 briſkly about till the Water be⸗ 
come exceeding thick and turbid : This Water having 
ſtood till it be ſettled; they pour it off; and ſupply its 
Place with freſh, which they ſtir and work as before: 
This they repeat, and continue to do; till the Water at 
length comes away perfectly clear, then all remaining 
at the Bottom of the Veſſel is Mercury; and other me- 
ralline Matter. j e 8 
' To: this Mercury, &c: they add the Scoria of Irofi, 
putting them together in large earthen Recorts, and ſy 
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diſtilling it; by which Means all the heterogeneous, 
metallick and ſtony Part is ſeparated therefrom, and the 
Mercury left pure. | | 151871 
As to the Mercury in Cinnabar, they do not find it 
worth while to diſtil, and yet get it out; Cinnabar 
ſelling at ſo high a Price alone. 1 3.4709 [ 
The miſerable People condemned or. hired to work. 
in thoſe Mines, all die in a little Time; they are firſt 
affected with Tremors, and proceed to Salivation z then. 
their Teeth drop out, and they are ſeized with Pains all: 
over, eſpecially in their Bones, which the Mercury pene- 
_ trates, and thus die. vv 
In Spain the melting and exhaling of the Metal, is 
performed with more Care, and with an Engine con- 
trived for that Purpoſe. | #4 of wor] 
As to the earthly Matter wherewith the Mercury is) 
mixed, that of Spain is red, and ſpeckled with Black 
and White, and ſo hard that it is not to be broken up 
with Gunpowder, In Hungary it is frequently a hard 
Stone, but ordinarily. a reddiſh Earth. In Friuli there 
is a ſoft Earth where the Virgin Quickſilver is found; 
and a hard Stone which yields the common Mercury. 
The Mine of Idica, one of thoſe belonging to Friuli, 
is ſo rich, that it yields always half .Qyick/ilver, ſome- 
times two. Lords.) ot re 1 
The Mine of Juan Cabelaca in Peru, is ſtill more 
conſiderable, the Earth is of a whitiſh Red, like Bricks 
half burnt ; it is firſt broke, then expoſed to the Fire, 
by ſpreading it on a Layer of common Earth, where- 
with the Grate of an earthen Surface is covered, under 


EE EE 


which Smoak finding no Vent through the Capital of 
the Furnace, which is exactly luted, eſcapes through a 
Hole made for the Purpoſe, communicating with ſe- 
veral earthen Cucurbites fitted within one another. The 
Water at the Bottom of each Cucurbite condenſing it 
to Smoak, the Quickfilver precipitates, and. is taken up 
when the Operation is over. In this Proceſs. there are 
three Things remarkable; the firſt, that the further the 


Cucurbites are from the Furnace, the more they are 
filled with Quickſilver. The ſecond, that at laſt they 


all grow ſo hot, that they would break, were they not 
ſprinkled from Time to 


become paralytick, and die hetick. The Precaution they 


uſe is, to hold a Piece of Gold in their Mouth, to im- 
bibe the Effluvia, and interrupt their Paſſage into the 
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known Bodies they are the. heavieſt, B. 


the Weight of the Gold. 


"LEND => 


ime with Water. Thirdly, 
that the Workmen employed never hold it long, but 


Body. Dr. Pope tclls us of of he lag 1. f. 

Friuli, who in half a Year's Ale 2 0 the Mines of 
with the Metal, that putting: a Piece of Br Fe OBated 
Mouth, or even rubbing it in his F ingers, 1 warn 
as white a . OR ln 
The Method of purifying Mercury 18 1 
ſeveral Times in — — e beg a ing it 
been diſolyed ; or by paſſing and repaſſing it frag 
Over a ſhammy Skin. Am. Paræus tells Us, char d. iy 
Way is to make a Dog ſwallow a Pound at : eel 
and afterwards: to ſeparate it from the Excr 2 Time, 
Tl in 2 Hegars fed) 575 ement, and 
I'll conclude: this Treatiſe, - b 1 
common radical Character of Laa b. th of 2 


Experiments, the Weight of Gold to 4 5 as” 


determined to be as g to 1; and the We 7 3 
the lighteſt of all Metals to that of Gold, ©. SOAR 
which conſiderably furpaſſes-the' Weight vf af 5.0 
Marbles, Gums, and other the moſt ſolid Bodies, wy, 
pears from the Tubes of ſpecifick Gravity : Nor 105 
any Body in Nature but a Metal, that is one Third e 


n 
„ 4 


The Royal Society furniſhes. us with vari | 
ments of that Kind.“ The Weights of Marker 5 
tals and other Solids, they have examined Eydroftat, 
<aly, * a Ng * go" oe and in Water; and the 
Veights of the Flu [weighing an equ ; 
thiths By ſuch ws hay Gen 
ſame Weights of Water and Gold, the Bulk or Magni- 
tude of the former is to the latter as 19636 to 1000; 
conſequently that the Weight of Gold is to Water hem: 


The ſpecifick Weight of the ſeveral Metals by this 
Means determined ftands thus :\— 
1 19636 | Inon = 852 
_ Qv1ick1iLvER 14019 | Tin - 321 
| '= = 11345 | GRANATE - . 78 
"SILVER = = 10535 WarzER - - 1000 
* Coyyrn = - 8843] Ain - + 2 « 4 
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0 ETAPHYSICK, is a ſpeculative Science 
f which treats of the Ens in general, and of its 
Affections, mentally abſtracted. eſpecially of ſpiritual 

| Subſtances, as far as they can be known by a natural 


Reaſon. 


* 


Knowledge of a Thing neceſſary and immutable by its 
proper Cauſes or Ratio's. , For what is demonſtrated in 


the metaphyſical Eus in general, of God and of the 


human Soul is immutable, and ſupported with immu- 
table Reaſons, as we'll ſee clearly in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe. i ESE nes” ADs 
2. It is a certain ſpeculative Knowledge of very ge- 
neral, or moſt ſublime Things, by ſublime Principles or 
Arguments. 1 81910 e 
The Metaphyfick is divided into two Parts, viz. On- 
tology, and Pneumotology. — Ontology treats de ente, or 
Being, as a Being, and of its Affections abſtracted by the 
Mind. — Pneumotology treats of Spirits, viz. of God, of 


the human Soul, in a manner conform to our Reaſon. 


Ox rollo, which is the. firſt Part of Metaphyſich, 
according to my Diviſion, can be called very well a gene- 
ral. Science, ſince it | expoſes; the firſt, Notions; of the 
Mind with, xegarg to Eng, or Being in general, and its 


44648 


4 4 
* 
* 


1. It can be ſaid a Science, 4. e. a certain and evident 


Affections. But to proceed with ſome Order in tis 
firſt Part of my Metaphy/ick 5. I'll ſpeak, 1. Dr d, 
or of Being in general and of its Affections.—2. Of the 
Attributes common between the Being itſelf and it AF 
fections.— 3. Of the Attributes proper to the * 
alone. 4. Of the firſt Notions or Axioms formed 0 
the firſt Ideas of the Being in general, and of its Atty 
As to Being, and its Aﬀeftions in genera, —T 2 
Being is commonly taken in a double Senſe, . 
viz. whereby Eus is called a Participle of — ok 1 
Tenſe, whereby it ſignifies, ſay they, 3 Pr q 1 
actual Exiſtence, either of the Thing or 0 the * 
or is the ſame as exiſting: The other . 
only the Name, but not the Force of à Fu 
denotes a Thing which exiſts. or can exiſt; it ud. 15 
ſtanding taken by the Learned, rather in _ * 
in the laſt Senſe, among whom, Being, e 
Subſtance, have the ſame Signification. But "iſt 6 
whether ſome Subſtance exiſts actually or not hf 

a Violet, a Roſe, &c. This Propoſition 8 my” 
ing always true, a Yialet is 4 Bring, 4 Rel 

ing, or is a Thing or Subſtance, ſince Ens Ve} © 
performs the. Office of 1 Participle.: . 


Experiments they find, that taking the | 


” IJ aiS «@ — Weg — Ern _—. a_ 
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Alen Eur or Being taken for a Participle 
i Therefore dhe ue as exiſting, and can be adapted 
(ux. 28 a Subſtance as to Manner) be very well defined 
ell to „; Ens, notwithſtanding taken for a 
hat which mn to be defined in that Manner: For 
Name, ou ered; is the fame as Thing or Subſtance, 
| hich ſubſiſts by itſelf, as God, an Angel, 

of is that Stone. But the Manner is not a Being or 
« SO the Manner or Aﬀection of a Thing, 
Thing d inberent in another, as in à Subject, as 
and which = Remembrance in the Mind, the Figure 
ion, te Body. And thus Es is diſtinguiſhed 
e or Manner of Being, in that Ens is con- 
from oa ding without any Regard to the Subject 3 
cel oe or Appendix, or Manner of Being has 
1 » fume Report to the Subject in which it is inhe- 
wa 5 


| nivocal with refpett to the Subſtance and 
05 W . the ſole Subſtance is properly called 
oy Thing; the Accident or Manner cannot have 
he ſame Appellation; it can never happen, that Ens 
ould have the ſame Signification in bot. 
Much les will it be univocal with reſpect to Ens reale 
and Ens rations, eſpecially if Ens. rationis be taken for 

man Aſſemblage of two or ſeveral diſſenting Ideas, 
2 it is faid, that of the Idea of the Soul, and of 


4 Wood, a wooden Stone, &c. in which Senſe 
pe" is defined an Impoſſible known. © For ſuch 


an Aſſemblage is a non ens, in ſuch a Manner that it 
an neither be nor conceived, for a corporal Soul, a 


in the Schools, can neither be, nor be conceived : For a 
ſquare Circle is not a Circle, a wooden Stone is not a 
Stone, Cc. For that Reaſon therefore, thoſe Things 
which are underſtood repugnant to themſelves are judged 
impoſſible, Whence if this 
the Schools be aſked, from what Faculty, Ens rationis, 
thus defied, proceeds; whether from the Underſtanding 
or from the Will? It is eaſily anſwered, from none, 
ſince it can neither be, nor be conceived ;. and tho? the 
Stone and Wood be underſtood ſeparately, a Perception 
or Idea notwithſtanding cannot be compoſed of them. 
Neither is Ens ſynonimous between God and a created 
Subſtance ; for when we - conſider Ens ſimply, or the 


Cod; for God is the 
| are not the Being itſelf, but they have a Being, or par- 


n that they are Beings, than either the Image of a 
Man, or the Shadow of a Tree, differs from a Man or 


This is what the Schools teach when they ſay, that God 


by Parlicipatian,” And as he can be participated by the 
Creatures in infinite Maonets, hence it happens, that 


ing, which is general, and into the Idea of the various 
Maners, hereby, he can be participated by the Crea - 
res, which Manners are calle differentie entis, the Dif- 


either of a Being ſim 
| perteft, of an infinite Being, not limitated, we have 


n from all ſingular Beings: Thus that Idea of 
| "Sn general ſeems to be nothing elſe but the Idea 
| ol Uumſef wh tat: a51:!v 108 bar vic. 
. "cTeiore if we place God among the other Beings, 
dran him in the kame Caregory or Scheme, as we 
"the ne in the-Logic, and is commonly done in the 
"ee $ 1 declare that we have done it improperly, 
e ne Analogy, which ſeems to be between 
ang a Things created, and not. becauſe. Ens is 
* tween God and the Creatures. For we 
In well. that the Creatures, if compared to 
* ching elſe but the Shadows of Being; and 
whey © 4 moved by the Reaſon of a certain Analogy, 


; ad, that Ens | = N 2 
ping by Effence in general is common both to 


and uncreated, and to the Being 
tenen ien 


ö ? 
al n 
f - 


! *Cticipation and crea 
5 Yor, I.” 
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the Body, is imagined a ' corporal: Soul; of the Idea of 


| coder Stone, a ſquare Circle, a Stick without two' Ends, 
w_ like, which are commonly brought for Examples 


being itſelf, we properly, conceive nothing elſe but 
Being itſelf,” but created Subſtances 


tcipate of a Being; and are no leſs diſtant from God 


a Tree, in the Ratio either of a Man or of a Tree. 


is a Being by Eſſence, and the created Subſtances, Beings 


we divide the Idea of him, firſt into the Idea of Be- 


ferences of the Being: Wherefore, without ſome Idea of 
ple, or of a Being ſovereignly 


00 Idea of a general Being, which is ſaid to be ab- 
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Ens therefote, conſidered in general, is defined, that 
which ſubſits' by itſelf, and is divided into Spirit and 
Body. Spirit, is either God or an Angel, or the hu- 
man Soul; but in an analogical, not ſynonimous Man- 
ner. And Body is either without Life, as Heaven, 
the Earth, .&c. or has Life; and again, either has not 
the Faculty of walking, as a Plant ; or has that Faculty 
and is called Animal, which is either deſtitute of Rea- 
ſon as a Brute, or is endued with Reaſon as Man, 
Therefore there can be diſtinguiſhed three Kinds of 
Beings, or of Subſtances, or of Things. For ſome Be- 
ings are entirely ſpiritual, as God, and the Angels; 
ſome entirely corporal, as the Air, the Earth, Wood, Sc. 
Between theſe two Kinds there is a third, which partici- 
pates of the Nature of both, viz. Man, who conſiſts of 
Soul and Body. RIP 4. 
All theſe have their eſſential Attributes, without which 
they can neither exiſt, nor be underſtood; viz. Gender, 
Species, and Difference; v. gr. God is not only a Spirit, 
not only a Subſtance, or Being, which are his generical 
Attributes, but is alſo ſovereignly perfect, i. e. very juſt, 


very potent, &c, which are the Differences, without Which 


a Being cannot be entirely perfect. Likewiſe, an Angel 
is a Spirit, a Subſtance, or Being; as Wood is a Body, a 
Subſtance, a Thing, the generical Attributes of both; but 
they have beſides their peculiar Differences, pertaining 
to the particular Nature of each Subſtance ; for an Angel 
is ſpiritual, intelligent, &c. and Wood is corporal, ex- 
ten ed, Se 8 285 . | 
." Theſe eſſential Attributes are commonly called in the 
Schools, Gradus Metaphyſici, metaphyſical Degrees: Of 
thoſe Degrees, ſome are ſuperior, i, e. more general and 
common; and others inferior, and contained under the 
ſuperior. For there are more Beings than Bodies; ſince 
Body is contained under Being, as under Body are com- 
prehended Wood, Stone, Sc. under Stone, Marble, 
Flint, &c. So that by thoſe Degrees an Aſcent is made, 


from the loweſt Species to the ſupreme Gender; and a 
Queſtion, ſo: common in 


Deſcent from the ſupreme Gender to the loweſt Species. 
They are called Metaphyfical, becauſe they are ab- 
ſtrated by the Mind; for all is called Metaphyſical, 
which is either ſpiritual of its Nature, or which the Mind 

abſtracts from the Matte. a 
| It is aſked in the Schools, whether thoſe Degrees or 


Attributes in the ſame Individual, are in Fact diſtin- 


guiſhed between themſelves, and from that Individual? 
I anſwer, r. That the metaphyſical Degrees of Things 
purely ſpiritual, or purely corporal, are neither diſtin- 
guiſhed mutually between themſelves, nor from the In- 
dividuals. For in God, v. gr. the Divinity, Wiſdom, 
Omnipotence, and other eſſential Attributes, are nei- 
ther diſtinguiſhed between themſelves, nor from God: 
Likewiſe in Wood the Ligneity, (if I may uſe that 
Term) the Corporeity, and the Subſtance of Wood, are 


nothing elſe but the Wood itſelf, conſidered in a diffe- 


rent Manner, by the Mind. - — wk, 34 - e 
I anſwer, 2. That in Man, who is in Part ſpiritual, 
and in Part corporal, the corporal Degrees are, in fact, 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſpiritual. For the Corporeity, 
Extenſion, Solidity, and the reſt of the corporal Attri- 
butes, are entirely diſtin from Rationality, Spirituality, 
Liberty, Sc. though the whole Man is denominated 
corporal or extended, as well as ſpiritual, and free; be- 
cauſe the Denomination is of the whole ; but notwith- 
ſtanding his Body is not ſpiritual, nor his Mind corporal. - 
But if there be Attributes which include the Body and 
the Mind, they are not diſtinguiſhed from the whole; 
v. gr. the Humanity is nothing -elſe but the Body and 
the Soul, as they are joined together, and conſtitute a 


Whole; for the Body alone, or the Soul alone, cannot 


be called Humanity; but the Body and the Soul united 
together form a Meʒenn. 
Therefore, when God is called a perfect Being; or 
when the Spirit or the Mind is called a thinking Sub- 
ſtance; certainly, in thoſe Definitions, the Gender and 
the Differences are not diſtinguiſned between themſelves, 
but are one and the ſame Thing conſidered in a diffe- 
rent Manner. For God can be conſidered either as a 


Being, and in that Senſe he agrees, at leaſt analogically, 
with all the other Beings he has produced; or as a per- 
felt Being, whereby he differs from all others; therefore 
that Sort of Conppolition' of the Gender and Difference, 
1 ket | 


5K 


© 
* 


is metaphyſical only, and proceeds from the Narrowneſs 
of our Mind, inaſmuch as a finite Mind muſt conſider 
the different Faces, or Manners, or Relations, or Attri= 
butes of the ſame Thing, to know that Thing more 
diſtinctly, and with leſs Difficulty. Even a ſimple Being, 
cannot be without that Sort of Compoſition, if I dare 
call it thus: For he is a Being, which is his Gender; 
and he is /imple, which is his Difference. N 
But in Man who is compoſed of Parts of a different 
Order, the Gender and the Difference are ſeparated by 
a real Diſtinction; for as he is commonly defined a ra- 
tional Animal, his Gender, whereby he agrees with the 
Brutes, is the Animality; and the Difference whereby he 
differs from them, is the Rationality : Animality and Ra- 
tionality are really diſtinguiſhed, for they are the ſame 
Thing, and Parts really diſtinct, viz. the Body and 
Soul, Therefore the Animality, which is the Principle 
of the animal Functions, and which univocally is con- 
venient to Men and Brutes, is nothing elſe but the or- 
ganical Body, as by Means of the animal Spirits it can 
diſcharge the Functions common to Men and Beaſts: 
For if Animality ſhould include the Soul, it would not 
be common to Beaſts. — Rationality, is the Principle of 
Reaſoning, or the Soul itſelf, which perceives, judges, 
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reaſons, and diſpoſes; and which is independant from 


the Body in its Thought, that it often takes the Occaſion 
of Thinking from corporal Motions. 3 

From theſe we may infer what we are to 
that Diſpute ſubſiſting between the Thomiſts and Scotiſis, 
and which was invented by the antient Sophiſts, viz. 


whether there are univerſal Natures in Things, as the 


Scotiſts imagine; or in the Soul only, as the Thomifts: 
pretend. | 215 l 4G" 
It is certain, 1. That there is no univerſal Nature in 
Things, or which is one in ſeveral, and proper to be pre- 
dicated of them, as the Scotiſts define it. For the gene- 
rical Nature, as Animality, conſidered either in Peter or 
Paul, is not diſtinguiſned from the organical and ani- 
mated Body either of Peter or Paul; and therefore does 
not exiſt one and the ſame in both, or in other Men. 


Likewiſe the ſpecifick Nature or Humanity in Peter, 
is the Body and Soul of Peter; in Paul, the Body and 


Soul of Paul; but the Body and Soul of Peter are not 
the ſame Thing with the Body and Soul of Paul; and 
when Peter is ſaid to be a Man, and Paul a Man, the 
ſame Man is not enunced of both, but of one and of ano- 
ther. Therefore there is no univerſal Nature in Things. 
2. Neither are we to admit an univerſal Nature, per 


mentem, at leaſt in the Senſe it is admitted by the den 


Thomiſts. For they call univerſal Nature, that which is 
apt to be in ſeveral, and 10 be attributed to them; ſuch 
as there is none in the Mind. For that pretended Na- 

ture is nothing but an objective Idea; but an objective 
Idea is not apt to be in — or; to be predicated of 

them; but only to exhibit ſeveral Things, viz, ſeveral: 

Species, if it be a generical Idea; or ſeveral Individuals, 

if it be a ſpecifick Nature: Therefore an univerſal Na- 
ture in eſſendo & prædicando, as the Scholaſticks expreſs 
themſelves, conſiſts neither in the Things themſelves, 

no in out Mind: e ben e ee 

Therefore, when Peter and Paul are faid to be of the 
ſame Species, the Senſe is not that there is a common 

Nature in them; but a ſemblable Nature, which agree 

with the ſame Original, or with the divine Idea. This 

Similitude of Nature cannot be called Unity, unleſs 

perhaps the Name of Unity be taken improperly, as it 

often happens, for Similitude; and thoſe Things are 
ſaid to be of the ſame Nature, which are only ſem- 

Now we can eaſily judge of the Impropriety of ſuch 
an Union, from that, in that Senſe, an Angel and a 
Stone could be called one, not in the Specie, but in the 
Gender; becauſe they agree in the general Idea of Sub- 
ſtance, as in an Original; and have the ſame, i. e. a 

ſemblable generical Nature. 1 i e 

Some may aſk, perhaps, if nothing in Nature can be 

called univerſals;??⁰0k 16? 96 3-98 1 
To which I anſwer, that there are three Univerſals 
viz. God in operating, becauſe he operates all Things 
in all Things: The Idea in repreſenting, becauſe it re- 
r. a World of Things; and laſtly, the common 
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tian of 


Being, and of the Mode of the Being. 


ame in ſignifying, becauſe it ſignifies a World of 
Wi 0 $2” 
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fore, if the Gender, nk ge, the; and there. 
to agree with ſeveral ; that is only true *ITISUtes are fl 
tributes are repreſented by a general! r that thoſe At. 
veral, and expreſſed by a common N "ANON to ſe. 
an Idea be particular in our Mind, it a For thug 
ing repreſent ſeveral Things: v. gr 1 ges than. 
repreſents ſeveral Circles; the Idea of Ia cle 
e. Likewiſe it is manifeſt, chat (1 bla, Ul Men, 
butes are expreſſed. by a common Nas rverkal Ami 
What we have ſaid, already, of the "Pp 
tial to each Subſtance, or Being, viz. th 2 0 
cies, and Difference, is to de underſtood. N Spe- 
of Being, or of the Accident; for eve 3 Manner 
ſpiritual or corporal, is either of the fame 8 ts 
another Mode, as two Remembrances or 9 Vith 
ties; or of a different Species: And apa; o Round. 
ſame Gender, as Rotundity and N Ve ny * ol the 
in the ſame Gender, viz. in F igure; or = Cl Wee 
Gender, as Rotundity and Remembrance: 80 ern 
of whatever Mode or Accident can — A - there 
Gender, Species, and Difference : For "gs 5 
is firſt called Figure, then Mode; likewiſe g. f. b. 
brance is called Cogitation, afterwards Mode 2 
dation, or Remembrance, is called, beſides 8 evg 
3 Corporal; which are the Differ? 
of both lives tl! alt 
From this I'll paſs to the Attributes comme ; 
1b 4 „and to bs Mloge, © 5 =, wade 
ATTRIBUTES, Which are common both , 
Being itſelf, and to every one of its — en 
in the Schools, tranſcendent , as tranſcending all the 
Genders, or Categories, as well of the Being le. 
Subſtance, as of every Accidence or Mode; and are 5 
like the mental Attributes, contained in one Cat * 
rather than in another. For the Attribute el 
every Subſtance, viz. its Gender, Species, or Differen 
are not found rambling out of the Category of the 805 
ſtance. eee of any Mode, v. gr, of Mo- 
tion, or Figure, are always found j Cat 
that — ol | 1 ? W 
Eſſence notwithſtanding, taken in general, or the 
Name or Notion of Eſſence, is agreeable both to Sub- 
ſtance and Accident; for it is ſaid, the Eſence of a 
Thing or Subſtance ;, and the Eſſence of a Mode or 
Accident: Whence, as the Names of Gender, Specie; 
&c. can be called ranſcendent, likewiſe the Name of 
Eſſence, or Eſſence in general, can be called a Tranſeen- 


Term or Attribute. And Exiftence is faid of the 


ESSENCE, is the fame as the Nature of a Thing, and 
is defined, that which the Thing. is, or that which is frf 
conceived in Thing, or what is anſwered to the Queſtion, 
what the Thing is, v. g. if I be aſked what Man is? Pl 
anſwer, that he is a Subſtance conſiſting of Soul and 
Body, phyſically united,” 
 ExsTencs, is that whereby à Thing is actual), v. g. 
Man by his Exiſtence, is ſaid to be extent actually in 
Things. * vine) iy - tt 1 5 | Tt ; 1 
Both pertain to Entity, which Entity is the Reality d 
the Being, or, is the Subſtance of the Thing, or the 
Thing itſelf, eee 

Thoſe three Things, Entity, Eſſence, and Exifentt 
are one and the ſame Thing, but conſidered in a di 
ferent Manner, v. gr. the Entity or Subſtance, or Rer 
lity of a Man, is his Soul and Body: His Eſence b 0 
contained in his Body and Soul; and his Exiſtence 5 
nothing elſe but the ſame Man as exiſting: Or is the 
Body and Soul which, joined together, exiſt. But di. 
gularity, -whereby ſomething is underſtood ſing ular and ir 
dividual, is not to be diſtinguiſhed, in fact, from Eil. 
ence : For Singularity.'is nothing elle, but the Thing er 
Subſtance; or Entity, which, as exiſting, is that num 
rically, not another; as if it be Queſtion of the Mod 
of the Being, it is the Mode itſelf, which, as xls 
18 ſingular. 0 in "DUB e . + 5 2 my 

All thoſe: Things notwithſtanding are diſtingu b 
thus, that the Eſſence of a Thing, or of a 7 
that, | without which "the Mode or Thing cannot bes F 

conceivad, or ſome Species. Whence- while that Ar 
or Species remains, the Eſſence thereof is immun 0 
For as a Number, by the Addition Subſtraciion 
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al 


| him, who has 


| Power and the Act. 


ie ame; likewiſe Eſſence, if you add 
2 5 5 ſomething from it, does not 
ſomething ame. Therefore Ariſtotle, lib. 8. Metaphy/. 
remain the chat Eſſences are ſemblable to Numbers. 
4. 3. ſays en be changed, and notwithſtanding remain 
But Eu) for, v. gr. though F ruit be rotten, its whole 
the fame? . for it neither periſhes nor is annihilated, 
Entity ira rotten, and aſſume new Forms. b 
ar” Sr if Exiſtence be compared with' Effence or 
{ome Specle; f periſhes, viz. when that Species is 
the Exitene b if Erltenee be compared — 

cannot naturally periſh, the Exiſtence of the 
gs Eat = which is nothing elſe wir tr" —y 

* e. the Entity of Wood, whether it 

ſelf ai dee into Smoak and Aſhes, or be 
burnt 4 again into Earth, or perhaps into a Tree, it 
chang "T and cannot periſh, or return into its for- 
e Naling unleſs it be by the omnipotent Will of 


What we ſay, that the Eſſences of Things are im- 
mutable, muſt be underſtood of Eſſences or Species, 


| ined in a certain Gender, and a certain 
9 not of phyſical and ſenſible Species, 
which being formed of the Aſſemblage of Accidents, 
do not conſiſt in the Indiviſible, ſo as to not admit a 
light Mutation in the Accident, without being deſtroy'd 
themſelves: For a ſmall Quantity of Wine mixed with 


white Wine differs in the Texture of the Parts from red; 
though the Eſſence of Wine remains untouched in both 
Sorts of Wine. Whence the Loſs of ſome Parts, viz. 
of an Eye, of an Ear, does not -hinder our Body from 
remaining a human Body. | „ LE e 

Eſſence and Exiſtence are between themſelves as the 
We call Power, in this Place, not the Faculty of act- 
ing, but the Capacity of receiving ſomething., Whence 
whatever is perfected by another, either in Reality, or 
jer nenten, in our Manner of conceiving, that is faid in 
the Power with reſpect to it, as Eſſence is in the Power 
with reſpet to Exiſtence ; Entity with reſpect to Mode; 
Gender with reſpect to Difference; Matter with reſpect 
to Form; becauſe Eſſence is ſaid to be perfected by 


Therefore Ac is the Perfection or Accompliſhment of 
6 Thing ; as Exiſtence is the Perfection and Act of the 
Eſſence; Difference the Perfection of the Gender; Form 
of the Matter.— There are two Sorts of AA, viz. the 
me!aphyick 43, and the phyfick. © „ DD T0S! 


The metophyfek Aer, is that "which only: determines 


ihe Galen, but not affefts it phyſically ; ſuch is: Spiritu- 


ality, or Rationality with refpe& to the Soul; Humanity 


With reſpe& to Man: And this Act is not really diſtin- 


guiſhed from its Power or Subject, which it is under- 


e Phyfical AcT, affeds the Subject phyfically ; as the 
Thought affects the Mind, and Figure the Body. Whence 
2 phyſical Mode can be called a phyſical 4#, with reſpect 
hy Entity or Subject, of which it is a Mode. 


ed ff, viz; the Power of Acting, Suffering, or Re- 


ku & the Will and the Underſtanding; the other 


"d, vis. Aion, or Paſſion, or Modiſication, v. g. to 
0 to underſtand; or, as they ſpeak, Yolition, Ind Un- 
orling, But as all thoſe Acts are imperfect, and can 
0 ro one is a moſh per fett AF, which can receive 
ha 5 on of Perfection, via. God, wWho for that Rea- 


ing s 
. if * a Thought be rejected and re- aſſumed again, 


Noche af Hud. - Therefore there is ne other 


Fviduation, as they call it, or of Singu- 
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becauſe that Eſſence or Species can periſh, 


parated are diſtinct; but al 


metaphyſcally conſidered, viz. in that they muſt be ne- 


a great Quantity of Water do not loſe its Species. Thus 


Exiſtence, Entity by Mode, Gender by Difference, Mat- tually equivalent to another; v. gr. the fame Heat is 


firſt Part of his Principles, num. 42. 


larity, than the Exiſtence of the Thing, or of the Mode. 
For a Thing or a Mode cannot exiſt without being 
ſingular, | | hl YEE pri. FRAN 
But beſides the Eſence, Exiſtence, Entity, and Simeu: 
larity, there are other tranſcendent Attributes, or which 
are common both to the Subſtance and to the Accident; 
viz, Unity, Truth, Goodneſs, Duration, Order, Relation; 
or Habit, Proportion, Oppoſition, and the like: | 
Unity is a tranſcendent Attribute, whereby the Subs 
ſtance or the Accident is to be one, i. e. undivided in 
irſelf, and ſeparated from all others. Unity is defined 
in the Schools an Undivifon of the Thing in itſelf, and a 
Diviſion from all other Things. | 
Diſtindtion is contrary to Unity, by which Diſtinction 
Things are underſtood not to be one and the fame Thing: 
Whence Diſtinction is commonly defined; he Negation 
of Identity. "TAs. WV 24 
There is this Difference between Diſtinction and 
Diviſion, that all the box g which are divided or ſe- 
| the Things which are di- 
itin&, are not divided or ſeparated : For, v. g. the two 
Middles of a Globe are diftin#, though they be not di- 
vided. Some Things can likewiſe be divided, which 
are not different; as Peter and Paul are divided or ſe- 
parated, though they be not different, becauſe they 


have ſemblable, not different Natures. But Peter and 


Bucepbalus are together diſtinct, divided and different. 

Two Kinds of Diſtinction are admitted in the Schools; 
vix. a real Diſtinction, and a Diſtinction of Reaſon. 

The Diſtinction of Reaſon, is that which the Mind 
imagines, in Things which are not diſtinct in Fact. 
And this is likewiſe of two Sorts, viz. Diſtinction of 
Reaſon, Reaſoning, v. gr. which is imagined without any 
Foundation in the Thing, ſuch as that which is ſaid to 
be between Marcus Tullius and Cicero; and Diſtinction 


of Reaſon ratiocinated, which is with ſome Foundation 
ſuch is that between the Thing and its Attributes, or 


between the Attributes themſelves, v. g. between God's 
Juſtice: and Mercy, which for their various Effects are 
the Subjects of different Conceptions, and that with 


a juſt Foundation; or between Manner and Paternity, 
or Similitude, or Equality, or other Habit or Relation 


he has to another. 1 | 
The ſame Diſtinction is called, in the Schools, vir- 
tual; becauſe by it one Thing is conceived to be vir- 


equivalent to the Virtue of hardening and ſoftening, be- 
cauſe it hardens Clay, and ſoftens Wax. The ſame is 


to be underſtood of the Mercy and Juſtice, and God's 


other Attributes. Likewiſe of the Underſtanding and 
Will of our Soul. | | OE 
But becauſe the Attributes of a Thing, are ſome For- 

malities, or Perfections, or Acts: Scotus has called 


formal that Diſtinction, which is between the Attributes 


of a Thing; and differed from all other Philoſophers, 
in that he imagined that thoſe Formalities, viz. Juſtice; 
and Mercy in God, were actually diftinguiſhed between 
themſelves ; not as Things but as Formalities, i. e. as 
Attributes or Perfections; which however does not ſeem 


true, for God's Juſtice and Mercy are, in fact, God 


himſelf. Whence we admit, likewiſe, a formal Diſtinc- 


«ah tion between thoſe Attributes; not an actual one, but 
Ber. are, alſo, two Sorts of this phyſical bn 


virtual only, viz. with reſpect to their different Effects. 
Des Cartes, in his Anſwers to the firſt Objeckions, a- 


gainſt his 'metaphyfick Meditations, is of Opinion, that 


the formal Diſtin&ion ſhould be confounded with the 
modal; | but he feparates entirely the modal from the 
real. For formal, or virtual, or modal Diſtinction, ſeems 
to be the ſame, in his Sentiment, as the Diſtinction of 
Reaſon; which however he has a little reformed in the 
Real Diſtinction, is that whereby ſeveral Things are 
actually one and the ſame Thing; and is commonly 

ſubdivided into greater real Diſtinction, and into leſſer. 

The greater real Diſtinction, can be conſidered either 
in God, or in the Things created. In God, it is ſaid to 
be between thoſe Things which are mutually referred to 
themſelves, viz. between the Perſons of the Bleſſed Tri- 
nity. And in Things created, it occurs between Things 
which are either ſeparated, as between two Globes; or 
can be ſeparated, as between the two Middles of the 
ſame Globe. Some Things can be divided or N 
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by a certain Argument, when one of them can be con- 
ceived in ſuch à Manner, that the Idea of that one po- 
| fitively and compleatly excludes the Idea of another; as 
becauſe the Idea of the Soul removes from itſelf, poli- 
tively and compleatly, the Idea of a Body, and viciſſim; 
we ſay, that the Body can be ſeparated from the Soul, 
and viciſim. | . / 

I omit to ſpeak of the adequate Diſtinction, whereby 
two Wholes, as Peter and Paul; and of the inadequate 
Diſtinction, whereby a Whole and its Part, v. g. Peter, 
and Peter's Soul, are ſaid to be diſtinguiſhed ; for as 
thoſe Sorts of Diſtinctions are not of much Conſequence, 
they want no great Explication. | 
The leſer real Diſtinction, or Modal, is that which is 
between a Thing and its Mode or Accident, as between 
the Finger and its Inflexion. | 32 

The tranſcendent and metaphyſick Truth, of which we 
treat in this Place, is a tranſcendent Attribute, whereby 
a Thing, or the Mode of a Thing, is conform to its 
Prototype, or to the divine Idea; it differs from the 
Truth of Idea, or Judgment, or Sign. Therefore a 
Thing is called true, which is conform to its Original 
v. gr. Good is called true, where it is conform to the 
divine Idea; for then it has the true Nature of Good, 
viz. ſuch as is conceived by the divine Mind. 

All Being, or Accident of Being, is true; and none 
is falſe but with reſpect to us: v. gr. Bath-Metal is true 


Bath-Metal ; but with reſpe& to us it is called falſe 
Gold; inaſmuch as by its outward Appearance it ap- 


| pears Gold, and induces us to pronounce a falſe Judg- 
ment. 5 F ; 
Fyanſcendent and metaphyſical Goodneſs, is the Perfec- 
tion of the Thing or of the Accident ; or a tranſcendent 
Attribute, whereby any Thing is called perfect in its Kind. 
This Goodneſs differs from a moral Goodneſs, or from 


Probity which deſerves Praiſes, of which I have treated 
in Ethicks, Metaphyſical Goodneſs conſiſts in that all 
Being is either of God, who is eſſentially Good, i. e. ſo- 


vereignly perfect; or is come from God, and is only 
good by Participation. The Mode of a Being is good, 
likewiſe, when it is as perfect as it can be. $1 

Duration, is an Attribute, whereby a Being, or the 
Manner of a Being, is ſaid to perſevere in its Being; 
and that if it has neither Beginning nor End, and exiſts 


all together, belongs only to God, and is called Eternity, 


of which hereafter: If it has a Beginning, but 1s to 
have no End, it pertains to Angels, and perhaps to the 
Univerſality of this AO World : Laſtly, if it has 
a Beginning and an End, it is to be attributed to cor- 
poral, compoſed, and coruptible Things, and is called 
TC 5 18 Med 
Order, is an Attribute common both to the Subſtance 
and to the Accident, whereby ſome Things are con- 
ceived prior, others poſterior; ſome antecedent, others 
ſubſequent, others placed together : Some Things, how- 
ever, if we believe the Schools, can be prior and-poſte- 
rior, or placed all together in five different Maaners. - 
1. Something is placed before another, of a Priority 
of Time or Duration, as Adam was Prior to Abel, David 


do Solomon. — 2. Something is ſaid to be before another 


of a Priority of Nature, when it can be inferred from 
it: In which Senſe, the Gender is before the Species; 
for if ſomething, v. gr. be a Circle, it can be very well 
inferred, then it is a Figure; but not viciſim. — 3. A 
Thing is ſaid prior to another, in Order or Poſition: As 
in a Diſcourſe, the Exordium is before the Narration. 
— 4. In Honour: In which Senſe a Maſter is before 
a Servant, a King before a Soldier, Sc. — 5. The e, 
fellive Cauſe, by that Name is prior to its Effect, not 
only in Time; but likewiſe in Nature, Honour, and 
Order: Becauſe there is nothing in the Effect, which 
does not proceed from the Cauſe. All which is ex- 
preſſed in the following Verſes: ts 


Tempore, naturd, prius ordine, dic & honore : 
Cauſaque cauſato dicitur eſſe prior. 


Relation, likewiſe, is a tranſcendent Attribute, or 


common to all Beings and Modes : And is commonly 

defined Order, or Reſpect, or the Habit of one to the 

_ other, i. e. or of a Thing to a Thing, or to an Acci- 

dent: Or of an Accident to an Accident, or to a Thing; 

one is eſſential, the other accidental. 
| g 
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Accident regards the Subject: Whence ons the 


is greater than its Part; the containing than the Thing 


For I don't treat 


in this Place of the divine Relatane . . 
ſiſtent, and not diſtinguiſhed — Ban are ſub. 
I call eſſential Relation, that without whi "tons, 
or an Accident can neither exiſt nor be wing ing 
the Relation of a created Subſtance to * v. f. 
eſſential, becauſe a created Subſtance is þ 1 5 
men pee Being, a Being by Participatich N a 
rom the ſupreme Being. Likewiſe the Relat oceeding 
Accident to its Subject, is eſſential to that 3 of an 
For an Accident, whether it be ſpiritual as Sw 
or corporal as Motion, Reſt, & : Though, 


c. 
ſtood without ſome Report to its a be under. 


called Connotation. 18 all 


There are even ſome Accidents, whi 

an eſſential Relation to the Subject, —— abt au 
thing outward; as Science has not only a Re 8 25 
Subject in which it is, but likewiſe to the Obſe v — 
can be learned. And if we want Terms to ar — 
Reciprocation of Relation, we muſt invent a ha 
cording to Ariſtotle's Advice, c. de relat. in cat 1 . mh 
he ſays, that Head is not of an Anima] for 
Wing, not of a Bird, but of a winged, &c. b te, 

Accidental Relation, is that which happens eith 

the Being or to the Accident, becauſe of ſomerh; * 
cidental, and without which that Being or Acciden ma 
be abſolutely underſtood. Therefore, in thoſe Go I 
Relations, three Things are commonly diſtinguiſhes i 
the Schools, viz. the Subject, which is referred to x . 
ther, the Term to which the Relation is made: wy 
the Foundation or Reaſon for which the Subject is 
lated to the Term, v. gr. Socrates is related to Plats by 
reaſon of the Philoſophy, which is common to both 


and viciſim. A Father is related to his Son, whom | 


G e 
Thoſe Things which are referred to themſelves ar 
called related, or rather cor-related ; becauſe a Relation 
1s always mutual and reciprocal. Whence the Related 


he has begotten, though it was in his Power not to be. 


are commonly ſaid to be both by Nature and Copnition; 


becauſe one is collected from the other, and vicifin : 
v. gr. If there be a Father, there muſt neceſſarily be a 
Son; it there be a Maſter, there muſt be a Servant, &.. 
and. theſe have either the ſame Name; as ſemblable, is 
ſaid ſemblable to a Dr equal, equal to an equal, 
&c. or have a different Denomination ; as a Father is 
ſaid the Father of a Son, the Maſter of a Servant; the 
„6% 77 fn pn fon” 
The Foundations of Relations are taken from all the 
Categories; 1. e. from the Subſtance and all the Modes, 
as well ſpiritual as corporal. _ e 


Therefore the Relations of Conveniency 1 founded in MM 


the Subſtance; thoſe of Difference in the Nature; v. g. 
two Cherubims, two Arch-Angels, two Men, two 
Lyons, have between them a Conveniency, or Simil- 
tude in the Subſtance ; a Cherubim and an Arch- Ange, 
a Man and a Lyon, have a Diſſimilitude in Nature, | 

Relations of Equality and Inequality, are founded n 


Quantity; for an Equal is equal to another Equal; ad | 
an Inequal is either greater or leſs than the other. 


| To this pertains the Relation of a Whole to its Part, 
of the containing to the Thing contained, of the Place 
to the Thing located, and viciſim: Becauſe the Whole 


contained; the Place than the Thing located or placed. 
The accidental Relation of Similitude and Diſim- 
litude, is founded in the Quality, becauſe the Nane d 
Quality includes all the Modes or Accidents. Thu 

Plato is related to Ariſtotle by reaſon of the Philoſophy, 
which is a ſpiritual Quality; an Athiopian to an £19 
pian, for the Blackneſs, which is common to both, 
which is a corporal Quali 


—_—_— 1 
Other Relations are founded in the Relation itſelf: | 


v. gr. Paternity, which is the Relation of the Father id 
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the Premiſes with Reſpect to the 


the Thing ſignified e 
Condulen, f Plac e, are found the Relations of Vicinity, 
In Ut, | ' 


Dj ** or Time, the Relations of Age, viz. of 
n 


have their Foundation. | 
Tow 2: and: all Adjacents, poſſeſſed, re- 
6. are founded the different Relations of Men 


From 
Thing to another, 


a n, 
lity 0 Mes of Geometry. | ; 
treate n is the Diſſonance of two Beings or Acci- 


dents, whereby they are particularly contrary to one 
another. 


the Correlatives, which are mutually re- 

Te, g — The ſecond, the Contraries, 
_ \ placed under the ſame Gender of Quality, are very 
Ha from one another. I ſay, under the ſame Kind of 
Nl for the Subſtance, if we believe Ariſtotle, has 
= = hut boly by Reaſon of the Qualities it is af- 
on 1 though not for all, for Quality ſeems to 
contain in itſelf all the Modes or Accidents ; but only by 
Reaſon of ſome, which, according to the Doctrine of 
che Schools, muſt be poſitive on every Part, as Yirtue 
and Vice, Though Contrarieiy taken in a wider Senſe, 
fonifies the ſame as Oppgſition: And thoſe Things cal- 


tro, in Topic, — The third, the Privatives, which are 


ken in a wide Senſe, can be called Contraries, according 
to the ſame Cicero, 
and Night, &c. 


defined, the Abſence of the Form or Habit in a Subject, 
apt ta be informed by ſuch an Habit or Form: In which it 


the Form in a Subjef? inapt to receive that Form, For Ex- 


tion, in a Stone, Negation; becauſe a Man is born apt 
to ſee; but not a Stone. Likewiſe, the Abſence of a 
| Knowledge which one ſhould have acquired, is called 
ſeuorance of Privation : But if we are not obliged to have 
| that Knowledge, it is called Ignorance of mere Negation. 
| Therefore the Verb to be deprived, is taken in almoſt 
the ſame Manner in the Schools, as to want by. Cicero, 
kb. 1. Tuſcul, que}, | 


K 


2. That what is taken in the Schools as an Axiom, is 


1 dot generally true, viz. that from the Privation to the 
. | Habit there is no Regreſs. For Example, though there 
1 be no egreſs from Blindneſs to Sight, in him whoſe 
n Eyes have been pulled out, or is afflicted with a Glau- 


coma, which is produced in the Criſtalline of the Eye; 
there can, notwithſtanding, be a Regreſs, if the Blindneſs 


proceeds from a Cataract. 


% 2 Being, and no Being, v. g. a Man, no Man. 


hadictorieſ, For Contradiffories are neither ſemblable 
-g qual: Neither do they agree in the Subject, as the 
r and Privation, which are ſucceſſively received in 
wick e Subject; nor in the Gender, as the Contraries, 
: are placed under the fame Gender of Quality. 
tek a the Contradictories differ among themſelves in 
i that if one be, the other cannot poſ- 
£ ; lince there is no Medium between them. 
* a ce are ſome Extremes, between which there is 
OS either by Participation, or by Excluſion of the 
b Par. V. 8r. the Flower of the Age, is a Medium 
105 ation between Youth and old Age; becauſe it 
Pates of the Strength of the one, and of the Pru- 
wee, _ — Man is a Medium by Participation, 
be particis ings ſpiritual, and the corporal; becauſe 
Views * AY the one and the other Nature. But 
Vie , ry 25 be a certain Medium between two 
l. 19 = - ow of both, according to Horace, 
Virus et medium vitiorum eg utrimque reductum. 
n es 


diſtinguiſh, in the Schools, four Kinds of Oppoſites. 


by Reaſon of itſelf, nor by Reaſon of 


led Oppyfite in the Schools, are called Contraries by Ci- 
the Form or Habit, and its Privation. And which, ta- 
Such are Sight and Blindneſs, Day 


We muſt obſerve, 1. That Privation is commonly 


differs from Negation, which is defined the Abſence of 


ally, thoſe are called ContradiFories, which differ, | 
Of all Kinds of Oppoſitions, the greateſt are the Con- 


$1 = . 

But between 7o Ze, and not be, there is no Medium, 
neither by Participation, nor by Excluſion ; though be- 
tween a Being and Nothing, there is ſome M 


edium; vix. 
the Mode of the Being, which is. neither a Being nor 
Nothing. | 3 . 
Therefore a Being and Nothing, are not, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, Contradifories, Becauſe Contradiction, is the amt 
Thing affirming or denying the ſanie Thing, according to all 
the ſame Things. But Nothing is not a Negation of the 
Being alone ; but likewiſe of the Mode of the Being. And 
thus @ Being, and no Being; or the Mode of the Being, 
and not the Mode of the Being, is the ſame Thing affirm- 
ing, and denying the ſame Thing, according to all the 
ſame Things; but Being and Nothing are not fo; becauſe 
Nothing denies more, than Being affirms z ſince Nothing 
does not only deny a Being, but likewiſe the Mode 
o WER 3 
The next Things which falls under our Conſideration 
are: The Attributes proper to the ſole Being or Subſtance. 
SUBSTANCE, is called @ Being ſubſiſting of itſelf, or 
only Being, For all that does not ſubſiſt of itſelf, is 
oa properly a Being, but only the Mode, or Appendix of 
0ST. | | 8 
_ Subſtance, is either a Part of another, as the Head, the 
Arms, and all the other Members, are Parts of the hu- 
man Body; and the Body itſelf is Part of the Man; or 
a certain and compleat whole Again, it is that Com- 
plement, either in the Ratio of Nature, or in that of 
Eſſence only; or has it in the Ratio of a Suppo/itum, or 
of a Perſon, which Complement is called by the Theo- 
logians, Subſtance, or Hypaſtaſis. All which muſt be ex- 
plained in a clear Manner; ſince on that Explanation de- 
pends that of the principal Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion, viz, of that of the Trinity, and of the In- 
carnation, | 5 


Therefore Hyposr as1s, according to Bowtius, lib. de 
_ perſon, & natur. c. 3. ſignifies nothing elſe among the 


antient profane Writers, but a ſingular Subſtance, which 
they would not diſtinguiſh either really, or per mentem, 
from Nature itſelf ; but the eccleſiaſtical Writers, to de- 


fend the ſound Doctrine received by the Fathers, rela- 
ample, the Abſence of Light in a Man, is called Priva- 


ting to the Myſteries of the Trinity, and of the Incarna- 


tion, have diſtinguiſhed the Nature and Subſtance, from 


Hypoſtafis, and have called Hypoſtaſis by the Name of 


 Subſiſtence, or Suppoſitum, 


Therefore, Sub/ſtence, according to the Energy 


of the Expreſſion, ſeems to ſignify nothing elſe than 


the Manner, whereby every Subſtance, either compleat, 
as a Man, or incompleat as the Head, exiſts. Whence 
Subfiſtence is defined,” the laſt Complement of a Subſtance, 
Which renders it of its own Right , or incommunicable td 
another, as to a Suppoſitum. FE . 
Svepos1TUM, is a ſingular Subſtance, entirely compleat, 
and of its own Right. That is called a Subſtance entirely 
compleat, of its own Right, and incommunicable to an- 
other, as to a Suppoſite, which is the entire Principle of 


its Affections, or Operations, if it has any. As Socrates 


is a Suppoſitum, and not his Soul alone, or his Body a- 
lone: Becauſe Socrates is the whole: and entire Princi- 
ple of his Operations. A Suppaſitum, if it be indued with 
Reaſon, will be called a Perſon, gs LS OO: 

A Perſon, according to Boꝶtius, lib. de perſon. & natur. 
c. 3. is the individual Subſtance of a rational Nature. 


For, fays he, we ſay the Perſon of a Man, of God, of 


an Angel; not of a Tree, nor of a Horſe; becauſe 
God, an Angel, and a Man are rational, or thinking 
Natures. Therefore Perſon and Suppoſitum differ in 
that all Perſon can be called Suppoſitum, not victim. 
We call a hole, that which is of its own Right; and 
this is either ſimple and has no Parts, as God, and an 
Angel; or has Parts, as Man, and all Things corpo- 
real. That which has Parts, is called in the Schools, 
either an afual and ſingular whole, or univerſal and 
potential. Ne N 
We call actual M pole, that which has Parts in itſelf? 
which Parts are either eſſential, viz. when without them, 
a Whole can never be, nor conceived, ſuch are the 
Soul and the Body with Regard to Man; or are integral, 
integrant, or entitative, ſuch are the Head, the Neck, &c. 
with Reſpect to Man. C 
We call potential or univerſal Whole, that which has 
Parts under itſelf. As the Gender has Species under 
„ e irſelf; 


Dieſtination of the Creator. 


Vith the formal Object. 


406 
itſelf; and the Species has Individuals; which Parts are 
called ſubjeftive, or inferior. 


A ſingular Subſtance, whether it be a Whole, or a 


Part, does not only ſubſiſt by itſelf; but is likewiſe the 
Subject of all the Accidents or Modes, | 

There are different Sorts of Subjects. The firſt is 
called a Subject of Inbęſion, in which the Accident is 
inherent ; which firſt Subject is either remote, or which, 
or neareſt, or whereby. The Suppoſitum which, is that 
which receives the Accident, by Means of another; as 
Man receives the Philoſophy by Means of his Under- 
ſtanding. And the Subje& whereby, is that whereby 
the Accident is received immediately; as the Under- 
ſtanding with Reſpect to Philoſophy. | 

The ſecond is the Subject of Denomination, viz. which 
is denominated from ſome Form or Perfection, Defect, 
Action, or Affection: As Man is denominated a Phi- 
loſopher from Philoſophy ; blind from Blindneſs; acting 
from Action: For the Denominations are of Suppoſites; 
though the Form, Perfection, or Defect, from which 
proceeds the Denomination, be only in ſome Part of 
the Suppoſite; as Philoſophy is in the Mind; Blindneſs 
in the Eye, and not in the whole Man: As likewiſe 
Locution, which is a certain Action, pertains only to 
ſome, and not to all the Parts of the Body. Some- 
times that Denomination is called extrinfick, when ta- 
ken from ſomething extrinſick, v. gr. a Wall is 
called Sight, from Man's Viſion, which is extrinſick 


to a Wall. . 


The third is called Subject of Information, viz. into 
which is received ſome ſubſtantial or eſſential Form, 
whereby it is informed to conſtitute ſome phyſical 


Whole; v. gr. the human Body is commonly called 
Subject of Information, with Reſpe& to a rational Soul, 
whereby it is perfected to form Man of both Sub- 


ſtances, as of a double eſſential Part. Therefore the 
rational Soul is called the informing Form of the hu- 
man Body, becauſe united to it eſſentially, and by the 
The fourth Kind of Subject, is called Subject of At- 
tribution, viz. a Matter ſubjef# to ſome Diſcipline, to 
which are attributed all the Things treated in that Diſci- 
pline. Otherwiſe it is called in the Schools, material 
bjeft, or the whole Object, or total, viz. if it bejoin'd 
Of Subſtances, beſides, ſome are called Cauſes, and 

other Efetts. | 


Causk is commonly defined in our Schools, a Prin- 


eiple influencing a Being into another, 1. e. into another 


Nature. Among us all Cauſe is a Principle, but all Prin- 


ciples are not Cauſes. It is added, influencing 4 Being 
into another, i. e. into another Nature diſtinct from it, 
at leaſt in Number; as the Father, in Men, is called a 
Cauſe of his Son, becauſe the Eſſence and Humanity of 
the Father, is not the Eſſence and Humanity of the Son, 
viz. they have another Body and another Soul. | 
We commonly reckon four Cauſes, which have diffe- 
rent Cauſalities, viz. the final Cauſe, which cauſes, as 


that for which z, the efficient Cauſe, which cauſes, as that 


of which, the Effect is made; and both are called exter- 
nal; the material Cauſe, which cauſes, as that from wich; 


and the formal, as that whereby the Effect is made; and 


theſe are called intrinſick, becauſe they remain within the 
Thing produced. Some add a fifth Cauſe, viz. the ex- 
emplary, which cauſes, as that fo which, or in whoſe Si- 
militude the Effect is made. . 9 8 
The whole Thing can be made clearer by an Example. 
An Architect is called the efficient Cauſe of a Houſe 
for he builds the Houſe, whereby he is engaged by the 
Hope of ſome Reward, which is his End or final Cauſe, 
without which he had not determined himſelf to work: 
And this called the End of the Workman : A commodious 
Habitation is called the End of the Work. The Stones 
and Wood the Houſe is compoſed of, is called the Matter 
thereof; and the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Parts, and of 
the whole Houſe, which agree with the Idea of the Ar- 
chitect, is called he Form of the Houſe. If the Architect 
has ſeen another Houſe, or the Model of another Houſe, 
on which he has built this, that firſt Houſe, or the Mo- 


del thereof, is the exemplary Cauſe of this laſt. Whence 


we can rekon four or five Cauſes, But among thoſe, 
if we want to ſpeak properly, the ſole efficient Cauſe de- 
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them. Tho' they be not the phyſical Cay 


Homicide, though he does not kill the Man himſelf. Hs 
| who ſets Fire to a Houſe, is the Cauſe of the Conflagn- 


| Occaſional Cauſes, are thoſe which give Occabon to 


is the occaſional Cauſe of the Motion of the Arm, or 


ſerves the Name or Title of 25 N., 

alone influences a Being ot phy feel Cay bern 
Cauſe ſeldom exiſts any where elf: but in 4 
is only to be called her Cauſe, . 
or determine the effectrice Cauſe, but as it ove 
of the Mind, v. gr. Health does nor 158 the Object 
Medicine, but as our Mind confiders it i to take 
good. The material and formal Cauſe LY h 
and Form, are rather Parts of the Thi 7 Rn 
compoſing Principles, than Cauſes, A Made vc or 
does not act in the Thing itſelf, but only ie . Sr Type 
the effectrice Cauſe to be imitateq LES "OPoſed to 
effectricę Cauſes, 


X here 27 alſo ſeveral Kinds of 
e Kind is of the logical or m. 
That is called a logical or metaphyſical C Cauſe, 
though it be not a true Cauſe, it is notwithſta 5 Which, 
with Regard to our Knowledge, v. gr. the by ing ſuch 
is conſider'd as the Cauſe of the Underſtang:? owe 
Will, though it be not diſtinguiſhed from © ng and 
Thing from a Thing. Thus, likewiſe, the Dif, be . 
of Parts is called the Cauſe of Opacity, or Perf tion 
or other phyſical Aﬀections ; though Opacity o * y 
cuity, or other Affections of that Kind cuts rerſpi 
Situation of the Parts. n enen 
Jo this Kind of Cauſes, can be re ; 
ſes with Reſpect to the Concluſion ; fx the = t 
led the logical or metaphyſical Cauſes thereof, inaf oy 
as this is deduced from thoſe, and is r 
The ſecond Kind of effectrice Cauſes, e ! 
Cauſes ; which do not influence, phyſically, the E 2 
but are, notwithſtanding, with nt Qt to it, and in Me , 
Opinion, as if they had a true Influence in it; 9 ke 
that commands an Homicide, is called the Cauſe of the 


uſe tha 
the fn! 


Min 
ſince it does arne 


fomerking 


tion which enſues, tho it be the Fire, and not the Man 
himſelf, which burns the Houſe, ; 
The third Kind includes the phyſical Cauſes; which 
again are either occaſional only, or are in fact, El. 
fectrices. . | | Shes 
ſome Effect, according to the Law eſtabliſhed by the 
Author of Nature; v. gr. an Act of the human Wil, 


of all other voluntary Motion in a human Body: Ay 
viciſſim, the Motion of the animal Spirits is the Occa- 
ſion of the ſeveral Thoughts we have in our Mind. 
The moſt modern Philoſophers are of Opinion, that 
the Bodies are no otherwiſe moved by the Spirits, vi, 
Angels, than by a certain Law which God has _ 
ed between the Acts of their Will, and the Motion 0 
the Bodies; and fay the ſame Thing of the Motions of 
the Bodies, proceeding from the Colliſion of other B. 
dies: And that that Colliſion of Bodies is not to be taken 
for a Cauſe, properly ſaid, but only for the Occaſion of 
the Motion, ſince God alone is properly and ſtric ths 
Author of all Things and Motions. _ 
Therefore, according to Des Cartes, and the ode 
modern Philoſophers, there is but one effectnce 
properly ſo called, viz. God himſelf : For no creat 
Things, except the Will, properly operate: Event 
created Will which determinates itſelf to act, and realf 
acts, acts nothing phyſically beſides itſelf, but oc 
ally only. jet 1 

But though all theſe Things be true, when we cle 
mine Things with more Accuracy, We muſt , 
notwithſtanding, that according to the Opinion 0 
Vulgar, ſeveral Cauſes, beſides God, can be align 
which are called ſecond, and which operate - 1 
Manner, though they depend, for their Operat 
from the firſt Cauſe, v. gr. a Man begets another 
an Eagle another Eagle. | Lode 

Therefore the effectrice Cauſe is commonly 11 
into firſt and ſecond, That is called Fust, which 8 
on no other to act, and to which all the othe's rp 
jet, and this firſt Cauſe 1s God alone. ; at 
which depends on the firſt in its Operations 
all the Creatures. 5 cributs 

Either the ſecond Cauſe is general, which he's dm 
towards ſeveral and different Effects; 3 Geber 
which contributes towards ſeveral and different = 


3 


= B S Sr OU S. 2. , oo” —— . . a 


; a hich is reſtrained only to ſome 
1 Er Wer the general Cauſe is called 
Kind of 1 2 roducing Effects of a different Kind 
quioocah, 5. de particular Cauſe is oftner uni vocal, 
from _— Ratio with the Effect it produces. 
or of the l beſides, a principal Cauſe, which is faid to 

T aps 985 Power; and another Inſtrumental, ap- 


f ther. | 
Aftion by 87D either a Cauſe by itſelf, or a 


tO 


he principal Cauſe 7 is 


Cauſe I elf, is that which by its Nature is ap- 
ApS 4 "rs Effect, as an Eagle to produce 
hat can alſo be called a Cauſe by itſelf, 


pointed to 
an ſomething with Judgment and Deli- 


Eagle. 
which operates 
bertion. , Leeident, is that which produces ſome 

is oy 125 Intention, as he who endeavouring 
Effect, Ta Wound to a certain Jaſon, broke a 
E * all the Phyſicians could never cure; 
3 he cured, by Accident, a Man of a dangerous 
eng in attempting to kill him. There are two 
— J this Cauſe by Accident, according to Ariſtotle, 

15. 2. Pit. c. 4+ viz. Fortune and Accident; that is at- 
_ ed to proſperous Events, and this to unhappy or 
even indifferent Events, v. g. when ſome body digging 
the Earth finds a Treaſure contrary to his Expectation, 
that's Fortunez and when paſſing along a Houſe a 
File falling from the Roof, wounds him, that's an 
yon PIl paſs to the firft Axioms, which generally 


of the Attributes of both. 
Till now we have dwelt on the Conſideration of the Be- 
ing, and of the Accident of the Being, and have made a 
Recapitulation of the Attributes, either common or pro- 
to both; but as that which belongs to the firſt Notions 
or Propoſitions, or Axioms, formed of the firſt Ideas as 
| well of the Being itſelf as of the Modes in general, and 


cS 1 1 E — 


{| that the Principles derived from them, and diſperſed 
throughout the other Diſciplines, may appear contained 
nn this firſt Philoſophy, as Brooks are contained in Foun- 
tains, For the firſt Philoſophy, or general Seience, is 
2s the common Parent of all the others, from which 
they all derive their Origin, and to which they refer all 
they haye of Evidence or Certitude. 8 

An Axiom is a common Sentence, known to every 
| one who will have the leaſt Attention to it; as this of 
Arifutle, Metapbyſic. lib. 4. c. 3. Impoſſibile eft ut idem 
ft nul, & non fit: For the Evidence of that Propoſi- 


the Subject fo clear and diſtinct, that no Body, let him 
be erer ſo ſtupid, provided he will be attentive to it, can 
be ignorant of the Truth thereof. ut, | 
Therefore as this is common to all Axioms, that their 
Truth is in forme Manner clear and evident by- itſelf, 
there ſeems to be no other firſt Rule of Truth and Cer- 


thet Svols ſpeak, no other firſt Principle of a certain Know- 
uſe, ledge, than the Evidence and Diſtinction of the Ideas. So 
add that all that is contained in the diſtin& Idea of a Subject 
ith or Matter, that certainly can be affirmed of it, But this 
ea Truth, according to the common Method of the Schools, 


mult be eſtabliſhed and proved here : Therefore, 
bs Fir Axion. —The firſt Ariom, the firſt Criterion of 
Inth, the firſt Rule of Certitude, or, as the Schools 


* 

aleb, 2 themſelves, the firſt Principle of Knowledge, 
f the ** to be this: All that is comprebended is the clear 
oned, aint Idea of ſome 7. bing which certainly can be af- 


in #4 it. Becauſe it is fo clear by itſelf, that ir can- 


atioh be proved by another, and that by it all others can 
Mu, 1 ml is clear by itſelf,” ſince it [conſiſts 

18 vidence and Diſtincxion of the Ideas. — It can- 
liel ba proved by another Prineiple, ſince no other can 
Td — Fan prior to it —And, laſtly, all others can be 
re fu of 05 by it, as it will appear from che Induction 
ſecth * one. For why ſhould the Metaphyſicians af- 
cb & bene 55h, © much Confidence, that it is impoſſible the 
* in the cl jd ove 88 and not be; unleſs becauſe 
4” vg, is ebd. net Idea of a Thing actually exiſt- 


«a an Impoſſibility of not exiſting at that 
| ame Time? Why ſhould the Mathematicians ſay, 


METAPHYTSICK. 


confi of the Ideas of the Being itſelf, of the Modes of the | 


of the Attributes of both, be propoſed in this Place, 
will be the ſecond Axiom. 
bon is ſo great and the Connection of the Attribute with 


doubt, whatever 
titude, or as the Greeks ſay other Criterion, of as the 


4657 
that the Whole is greater than its Part; unleſs betauſe 
they underſtand, that the Part is contained in the clear 
and diſtinct Idea of the whole; though, perhaps; the 
Enumeration of every Part cannot be made ? The ſame 
can be faid of all others ; v. gr. nothing is more certain 
among moral Philoſophers than this Principle, Do not 


o others what you would not have done to yon; and this 


among Phyſicians, provided it be contained within irs 
proper Limits, Contraries are cured by their Contraries, 
Becauſe in the clear and diſtin& Idea of natural Equity 
and Juftice, this is contained, that he ſhould not do to 
others what he would not have done to him : And thus 
of the reſt. —Therefore the firſt Axiom, the firſt Princi- 
ple of a certain Knowledge, ſeems to be this: All that's 
contained in the clear and diſtinct Idea of ſomething, that 
certainly can be affirmed of that Thing. 3 


Co ROL LARVI. 


This Axiom pertains to the Eſſence of a Thing, not 
to the Exiſtence, but when the Exiſtence is eſſential to 
that Thing; or when the Exiſtence is contained in the 


clear and diſtinct Idea of the Thing: So that it cannot 


be ſeparated from the Conception thereof. 

| | CoRoLLaRy II. ji 

As actual Exiſtence, which is a certain Perfection, is 
contained in the clear and diſtin& Idea of God, or 
of a Being ſovereignly perfect, it certainly can be af- 
firmed of him. It certainly can be affirmed that God, 
or a Being ſovereignly perfect, actually exiſts, 


15 CorRoLLary III. Fas! 
But becauſe actual Exiſtence is not included neceſſa- 
rily in the clear and diſtin& Idea of Things created, viz. 
which are not Beings ſovereignly perfect, and exiſting 


by themſelves, it cannot be neceſſarily affirmed of them, 


but only contingently. 


 CoxoLLanry IV. 


hut the poſſible Exiſtence of Things, which we know 
clearly and diſtinctly, whether they be created or 
not created, can certainly be affirmed ; becauſe what 


we can conceive clearly and diſtinitly can exiſt ; which 


 CorolLary V. 


We are certain in two Manners, that our Soul, which 
is a thinking Subſtance, exiſts while we think: For, 


1. He that thinks, is ſo conſcious to himſelf that he 
exiſts, that he cannot doubt of his Exiſtence while he 
thinks. 2. We underſtand, that the Idea of a Thing 
exiſting, is included in the clear and diſtinct Idea of a 
. ᷣͤ 
CoRxOLLARX VI. 


There are two Things of whoſe Exiſtence we cannot 
Hypotheſis may be made, viz, God 
and our Soul. OR 8 ie 

"Conotiany VI. 
We cannot be certain by their Ideas of the Exiſtence. 
of other Things, whether ſpiritual or corporal ; there- 
fore we cannot diſcover them otherwiſe, but by certain 
Impreſſions made in the Organs of our Senſes, and in 
our Mind; which Impreſſions cannot be excited within 
us during our whole Life, unleſs the Things exiſt, 
whereby they are excited, otherwiſe God would deceive 
us during our whole Life; which is quite foreign to the 
clear and diſtinct Idea of a Being ſovereignly perfect, and 
conſequently ſovereignly wiſe, ſovereignly true, and 
ſovereignly good. | & 


WR: CoxoLLary VII. 

The Exiſtence of Bodies is made known to us by a 
vivid and conſtant Senſe, and which operates always in 
the fame Manner. | 


PNEUMATOLOGEY. 


We call the other Part of Metaphyſick Pneumatology, 
or the Science of Spirits. A Spirit or the Soul is a 
thinking Subſtance : It is called a Subſtance, in which it 
agrees with the Bodies, and is called Thinking, i. e. 
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perceiving and willing, in which it differs from the Bo- 
dies: For the Spirit alone thinks, and nothing can be 
found in the Mind prior to that Thought. 
It is needleſs to ſearch here, whether Spirits exiſt; 
ſince our Soul cannot doubt of its Exiſtence, ſince ſhe 
is conſcious to herſelf that ſhe thinks, and knows for 
certain that ſhe exiſts, before ſhe can prove the Exiſtence 
of Bodies. + Therefore I ſhould have contented myſelf 
with dividing this ſecond Part of my Metapbyſicks into 
three Articles, and had treated in the firſt of God; in 
the ſecond, of Angels; in the third, of the human Soul; 


if 1 had not given a whole Treatiſe of GOD and bis 


Attributes, under the Letter G; and another whole one 
of Angels, under the Letter A. Therefore I'll confine 
myſelf, in this Part, to my third and laſt Article, which 
is of the human Soul; which Article I'll ſubdivide into 
ſix others. — In the firſt Place, I'll treat of the Nature 
of the human Soul; in the ſecond, of the Knowledge of 
 #he human Soul; in the third, of its Immortality; in the 
fourth, of its Underſtanding, and of Ideas; in the fifth, 
of its Will and Liberty; and in the ſixth, of the natural 
5. Habits. SED f | | | 2 
1. As to the Nature of the human Soul. — We cannot 
better diſcover the Nature of the human Soul, but by 
its Affections and Operations: For every Thing is made 
evident by its Properties and Functions; and we diſcover 
in the human Mind, or rational Soul, Cogitations, viz. 
to underſtand, and to will; or to perceive, doubt, opi- 
nate, &c. which cannot proceed from the Body: For 
the Body, in whatever Manner it be divided, or moved, 
or formed, can never produce a Thought of itſelf, which 
belongs only to a Subſtance of a different Order, which 
we call ſpiritual : Therefore the human or rational Soul, 
is a certain ſpiritual and thinking Subſtance, created at 
the Image and Similitude of God. For we are ſaid to 
be ſemblable to God for no other Reaſon, than becauſe 
he has given us a rational Soul, whereby we are ren- 
dered capable to know and love him; which to demon- 


ſtrate with ſome Method, we muſt prove, firſt, the Spi- 


rituality of the human Soul; which is done by an evi- 


dent Demonſtration of its being capable of Perception 


and Will ; which Demonſtration is confirmed by a con- 
tinual Experience, 1 5 
The Epicureans, on 
that a corporal Subſtance is capable both of Cogitation 
and Extenſion; or that Extenſion and Cogitation, are 


two Modes of a corporal Subſtance : As to be a Phyſi - 


cian and Muſician, are two Modes of Man. | 

But when the Epicureans ſpeak in that Manner, they 
do not conſider, as they ſhould, the Nature of that Sub- 
ſtance, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from the Brutes : 
For if they would conſider it, they would ſoon under- 
ſtand, that it is certainly diſtin&t from the Body. For 
thoſe Things are certainly different, whoſe clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas exclude mutually, poſitively, and compleatly 
each other: For there is not a more certain Argument 
of the Diverſity or Diſtinction of Things, than the Di- 
verſity or Oppoſition of Ideas: But the Idea of Body, 
and the Idea of Soul, exclude mutually, poſitively, and 
compleatly each other, For nothing elfe is conceived by 
the Body, but an extended Subſtance, which can be di- 


Vvided, moved, Sc. and by the Soul, we underſtand a 


thinking Subſtance. But the Extenſion, Figure, and 
Motion, exclude Cogitation poſitively, and compleatly, 
and reciprocally ; for how much ſoever you may extend, 
move, and divide a Body, you'll never draw a Thought 
from it : Likewiſe, how great may be the Number of 
Thoughts, Perceptions, and Deſires, we aſſemble toge- 
ther, you'll never be capable to form, of them, an ex- 
tended Subſtance: Therefore the Body and the Soul are 
certainly diſtinguiſned; or the corporal and extended 
Subſtance is of a different Order from a thinking and 
ſpiritual Subſtantde. 
In fact, what can be imagined more abſurd, than that 
a ſmall Portion of Duſt, or Matter is intelligent, and 
capable tò have, not only corporal Things, and ſubject 
to our Senſes, but likewiſe the ſpiritual, and moſt re- 
mote .from the Commerce of the Senſes? For we do 
not only conceive material Things, but underſtand like- 
wiſe thoſe which have no Affinity with the Materials, 
_ viz, God and his Attributes, v. gr. his Unity, Eternity, 
Infinity, &c. and the Laws of Argumentation, the 


. 
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vens; to define, by a certain Calc 


Eyes? If you conſult them, nothing is be 


the contrary, are of Opinion, 


Laws of Juſtice and Equi 

of Times, Cc. For 2 3 = be ſo 
tribute, to a very ſmall Portion of 
as to be capable to meaſure the 


the Series and Dj 


fference 


Preſumptuous 
Duſt, ſuch a Power 
Motions of th 5 


e Hes. 
and Inequalities of the Days and Naber the Vicifſtude 


; : Ni ; 
Times, without mentioning othe ichts, the Periods of 


thematical Demonſtrations, wh hyſical and ma. 


. * E * 
tion, and which ſuppoſes a more noble Füncpl mis 


coarſe Matter, whatever F Pi | 
adorned with ? 5 tao. May be 
What ſhall I ſay of the Acts of the ww 
to be attributed to a corporal aha; 1 =o 
love Juſtice, Conſtancy, and all the other View px 
Soul, as they are in fact beloved by our Will? Fe Na 
do we love in the Saints and in the Martyrs 2 What 
Auguſtin, Trat. 3, in Joan. num. 21. Their Ma 
tore by wild Beaſts what's more offenſive, if you 1 
only the Eyes of the Fleſb; what's bandſomer if conjull 
ſult thoſe of the Heart? What do you think „r,, pt c. 


k 
young Man who is a Thief? Is be not in ai 


9 
tt i 
Features and Complection are delightful , ery Lam xr he 


ing, when you hear that he is a Thief you 

Man. You ſee on the contrary, an th Mar ker M 
Stick, who can ſcarcely walk for Axe, bis Face for Bo 
with Wrinkles ; what do you ſee in him to Pleaſe your E = 
You hear that he is an honeſt Man, you love hin 9 
embrace him. From which it is rightly inferred 5 
thinking and an extended Subſtance, or the Soul a 
Body are of different Kinds; that neither a think; 
Subſtance is capable of Extenſion, nor an extended Sub. 
ſtance of Thoughts. 5 : 
The Epicureans inſiſt, that the Idea of a Phyſician 
and of a Muſician are different, and exclude mutually 
each other; though the ſame can be a Phyſician and a 


to at. 


Muſician, and therefore that the ſame Subſtance can be 


thinking and extended. _ 
To which I anſwer, that the Idea of a Phyſician and | 


the Idea of a Muſician excludes each other mutually, of 


a negative and incompleat Excluſion, but not of a juſtive 


and compleat one. For the Idea of a Phyſician excludes 


negatively the Idea of a Muſician, 7. e. does not include 


it preciſely. within itſelf, and can be ſeparated from it 


incompleatly at leaſt, inaſmuch as one can be conſidered 
a Phyſician, though he is not conſidered as Muſician : | 
But the Idea of Phyſician does not exclude poitiveh the 
Idea of Muſician, i. e. does not remove it from itself, 
nor can be compleatly ſeparated from it; for the Idea of 
Muſician always includes the Mind, which contains Mu- 
ſick, as the Idea of Phyſician includes the Mind, into 


which Phyſick is received: Whence both agree in that 


they are Modes of the Mind, or that they are the Mind 
itſelf affected with a certain Mode. 


But the Idea of Body removes poſitively and con- 


pleatly, the Soul and viciſim; or the Idea of a Thing 
extended, removes from itſelf poſitively and compleath, 
the Idea of a thinking Subſtance and viciſin: Ther. 
fore Thought and Extenſion cannot abide in one 1 
the ſame Subject, as Muſiek and Medicine are rect! 
in the ſame Mind, and Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs are ti 
Accidents or Modes of the ſame Milk. For, 1. Ext 
fion is not conceived but as a Thing extended in Leng 
Width, and Depth, and has no Relation to the Subj 
as a Mode; then no Body can think, without bels 
conſcious to himſelf of his Thought; but no Body 1 
his Senſes has ever ſaid that a Body thinks, and 5 cut 
ſcious to itſelf of its Thought. z 
Therefore to ſhew that our Mind is ſpiritual, i 
not neceſſary to have Recourſe to the Perception . 
of univerſal and immaterial Things; fince non * 
without being ſpiritual can reach, by thinking: 
only the Things univerſal and immaterial, but 75 2 
the ſingle and corporal ones; bor. & * ens = 
| ghana 5 
ſtands ſingular Things, it will unde a thas 
other. It cannot even Hap 
conceive a ſingle Circle, now 
what a Circle 15 and the Idea of a Circle be nn 
in the Mind, whereby all Circles be ſhew" Py 5 
Whence when ſome Philoſophers pretend, that 
reaſon on ſimple Things only, that imports à 
I 
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don, and chat of the Brutes, 


do be found in 
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„ee a Sheep, which has never ſeen 
contradiction 805 do only pg red, not a black one, 
the Approaches = - black 
ved, before, that general Notion, 
one, unleſs he E be, . or of whatever Colour, 
all Ve E or red, are to be avoided. Therefore no 
2 5 5 is to be attributed to Beaſts, with regard 
Ratiocha Things, unleſs that with regard to univerſal 
ed to them likewiſe _ — Ratioci- 

deduced from univerſal Notions. 
pation » r Strength what others imagine, 
Next 1 conceive and diſcern Objects, but are not 
vis, that of their Perception; for nothing can- be con- 
conſcious leſs there be an Ambiguity hidden in that Term 
igen 9000 unleſs he that conceives be conſcious of his 
of FerceP Whence the Difference between our Percep- 
n is not to be Roy in that 
; ve Things univerſal, and be conſcious to 
—_ * * r e But we are diſtinguiſhed 
2 in that we are capable of thinking, not 


Audition or Vifon conſiſts in the ſole Motions of the 
The — Mind beſides, though it be ſpiritual and 
is notwithſtanding joined with an organical 

— by the Creator's Diſpoſition and Order, to con- 
3 a Man; therefore it is very well called the Form 


| of Man, ' 


\ConoLLAry, | We 

From all theſe can be deduced the Definition of the 
human Soul by St. Auguſtin, lib. de quantit. anim. c. 13. 
If you will, ſays he, have the Definition of the Soul, and 
1 oſk me what the Soul is, I' anfwer, that it ſeems to 


| "me to be a certain Subſtance indued with Reaſon, appointed 


to gevern the Body, In which Definition the Term Rea- 
on ſeems generally taken for Thought, which confirms 
that of the modern Philoſophers, that the Soul is a 


conſtitute a certain hole, viz. Man. 
2, 4; to. the Knowledge of. the Soul. —The human 
Soul being, as already obſerved, a thinking Subſtance, 
conſcious to itſelf of its Thought; it is very certain that 
it muſt know itſelf naturally. La 
To this it is objected, 1. That if the human Mind 


| ſhould naturally know itſelf and its Thoughts, it ſhould 


therefore conceive itſelf and them, from the very firſt 


| Joſtant of its Creation, which it does not; there- 


[ anſwer, that the human Soul does not know itſelf 
from the firſt Inſtant of its Creation, i. e. does not 
refle&t on itſelf, notwithſtanding which, it has ſome 
Senſe of itſelf ; therefore the human Soul is naturally a 


| linking Subſtance, and conſcious to itſelf of its own 
Thought; whence it has always a Senſe of itſelf; but 


agitated by the Motions of a very tender Body, it can- 
not in thoſe firſt Times reflect on itſeli. 
For ve know by a daily. Experience, that Infants 
conceive the Names, Qualities, and Differences, of the 
Things which are ſhewn them, and that long before 
they can expreſs them by Werds; which Perception of 
ings and Force of Memory, which ſometimes. is not 


dont of their tender Body, and its uncertain. Mo- 


Akt "a Is a perfect Reaſon in Infants as well; as in 


: | 237. OH 2008 007 APO N00 21s 
ke fed nag further, that ib the, Soul know..ixſelf from 


u foo, l Thoughts; not only thoſe we have formed 
te Want e were barn, Put thoſe; likewiſe we had in 
e 8 of our Mothers, which notwithſtanding does 
from ticken; Taerefore,, the Soul does not Know itſelf 
To weak: Inſtant of its Creation. emu. 30 1! 
us. U. anſwer, that in order to remember our 
t while the Soul is joined, wich the Body, it is 
Ban. 8 ſome Veſtigia ſhould be traced in 
Thin Ok: the Soul is determined to remember 
& 3 for Memory does not conſiſt in the Soul only, 


3 of which Was Brain being too ſoſt, is not ca- 
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a Beaſt is ſaid to ſee or to hear, its 


thinking Subſtance, which joined with the human Body, 


Sing Adults, is a plain Demonſtration, that 
os u 2 perfect Reaſon in Infants; though for the 


ms they are not capable of a long Attention. There- 
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pable, it being beſides agitated by the Bodies wherewith 
their tender one/is/environed ; whence it happens, that 
ſo many different Impreſſions are confounded together, 


that they obliterate one another, Therefore, though 


the Soul thinks from the firſt Inſtant of its Creation, 
it notwithſtandi 
the Subſtance of the Brain be grown harder, and capable 
of retaining the Impreſſions made on it; which ſeldom 
happens before Children be three Years of Age, though 
it ſometimes happens ſooner; as it is recounted of 
Taſſo, that Coriphæum of the Italian Poets, who being 
yet but fix Months old, reaſoned as a Man; frequented 
the publick Schools at three Years of Age, and at ſeven 
was | almoſt perfect Maſter of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues. But theſe Examples, if they be true, are 
not common, neither do we want them to ſupport the 
Truth of our Aſſertion. eee er ee 
It is objected, 2. That our Soul knows itſelf, at leaſt 
by ſome Knowledge attended with Reflection, i. e. after 
it has thought of ſomething it returns on itſelf; to un- 
derſtand itſelf thinking; and therefore does not know 
itſelf naturally, but only after it has been informed with 


the Knowledge of ſome external Things. 


-.T anſwer, that the Soul does not 3 itſelf only by 
a Thought accompanied with Reflection, from a 4 
vious Knowledge of external Things, but likewiſe from 
an inward 


ed ſenſible of its Exiſtence, and knows itſelf to be a 


thinking Subſtance” 


3. As to the Demonſtration of the Immortality of the 


Soul. —The Life of the human Soul, as well as of all 


other ſpiritual Things, conſiſts in the Thought; for 


Spirits live no otherwiſe than by Thought, and conſe- 
quently cannot die unleſs they ceaſe thinking. For while 


J 


ding cannot remember its Thoughts till 


Stzaſe and Conſciouſneſs, whereby it is render- 


they exiſt they are underſtood capable of thinking; there- 


fore they are to be conſidered as living as long as they 


a 
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exiſt, and this Certitude is metaphyſical ; for a Spirit | 


not only cannot exiſt otherwiſe, but not even be thought 


otherwiſe, ; - 


Therefore when it is aſked, whether the human Soul 


be immortal? The State of that Queſtion. is, whether 


Life be always agreeable to it; but as it cannot live 
without it exiſts, we muſt ſee firſt if after it is ſeparated 
from the Body it continues to exiſt; for if it exiſts, it 
muſt neceſſarily live, ſince its Life, as conſiſting in the 
Thought, cannot be ſeparated from its Exiſtence. 


It is an Articicle of the Chriſtian Faith, and even the 
Foundation of the Chriſtian Faith, that our Souls do 
not periſh after they are delivered from the Priſon of 
the Body, but are immortal. Hence Chriſt, Matt. x. 
28. Fear not them which kill the Body, but are not able 
to kill the Soul. - th Bog $1.2 


But as we are to ſupport this . hiv Truth, not 


only by Authority, but by Reaſon li 


ewiſe; and as the 


Council of Lateran celebrated under the Popes Julius II. 


and Leo X. exhorts, in the eighth Seſſion, all the Phi- 


loſophers, to employ all the Strength of their Reaſon- 


ing, to prove that important Truth; it is juſt T ſhould 


follow in this Place that ſalutary Advice, and chuſe 
among an infinite Number of Reaſonings alledged by 


the Philoſophers both antient and modern, the beſt and 


moſt er prove that important Truth of the In. 
ity of the Soul in an Age, where the little Regard 
moſt Chriſtians have for a future State, which ſome of 


"morta 
them have even the Impiety to turn into Ridicule, 
leaves us room to ſuſpect, that but few of them think 
their Soul immortal: But previoully to it, we muſt call 
che human Soul is really diſtinct from the Body; there- 


The human Soul is really diſtin&' from the Body, 


ſince it can, by God's Omnipotency, exiſt without the 
Body; for if it being a thinking Subſtance, it can very 


well be conceived. by us without a Body, i: e. without a 


Subſtance naturally extended; and therefore God can 
ſeparate it from the Body, and preſerve it vithout the 


Body; ſince God can effect what we conceive clearly 
and diſtinctix. e . 
If this be certain, as it really is; even of a metaphy- 


ſical Certitude, it follows hence, that the Immortality 
of the Soul can be demonſtrated by the ſeveral follow- 


to mind what we have already demonſtrated, viz.. that 


. 1ſt dre 
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perceiving and willing, in which it differs from the Bo- 

dies: For the Spirit alone thinks, and nothing can be 
found in the Mind prior to that Thought. 

It is needleſs to ſearch here, whether Spirits exiſt; 


ſince our Soul cannot doubt of its Exiſtence, ſince ſne 


is conſcious to herſelf that ſhe thinks, and knows for 
certain that ſhe exiſts, before ſhe can prove the Exiſtence 
of Bodies. + Therefore I ſhould have contented myſelf 
with dividing this ſecond Part of my Metaphy/icks into 
three Articles, and had treated in the firſt of God; in 
the ſecond, of Angels; in the third, of the human Soul; 
if I had not given a whole Treatiſe of GOD and his 
Attributes, under the Letter G; and another whole one 
of Angels, under the Letter A. Therefore I'll confine 

myſelf, in this Part, to my third and laſt Article, which 
is of the human Soul; which Article I'll ſubdivide into 

fix others. — In the firſt Place, I'll treat of the Nature 
of the human Soul ; in the ſecond, of the Knowledge of 
the human Soul; in the third, of its Immortality; in the 
fourth, of its Underſtanding, and of Ideas; in the fifth, 
of = Will and Liberty; and in the ſixth, of the natural 
_ Habits. | | 


better diſcover the Nature of the human Soul, but by 
its Affections and Operations: For every Thing is made 


_ evident by its Properties and Functions; and we diſcover 


in the human Mind, or rational Soul, Cogitations, viz. 
to underſtand, and to will; or to perceive, doubt, opi- 
nate, &c, which cannot proceed from the Body : For 
the Body, in whatever Manner it be divided, or moved, 
or formed, can never produce a Thought of itſelf, which 
belongs only to a Subſtance of a different Order, which 
we call ſpiritual : Therefore the human or rational Soul, 


s a certain ſpiritual and thinking Subſtance, created at 


the Image and Similitude of God. For we are ſaid to 
be ſemblable to God for no other Reaſon, than becauſe 
he has given us a rational Soul, whereby we are ren- 
dered capable to know and love him; which to demon- 
| ſtrate with ſome Method, we mult prove, firſt, the Spi- 


rituality of the human Soul; which is done by an evi- 


dent Demonſtration of its being capable of Perception 
and Will ; which Demonſtration is confirmed by a con- 
tinual Experience. VFC 
Ihe Epicureans, on the contrary, are of Opinion, 
that a corporal Subſtance is capable both of Cogitation 
and Extenſion; or that Extenſion and Cogitation, are 
two Modes of a corporal Subſtance: As to be a Phyſi- 
cian and Muſician, are two Modes of Man. 5 

But when the Epicureans ſpeak in that Manner, they 


do not conſider, as they ſhould, the Nature of that Sub- 


ſtance, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from the Brutes : 
For if they would conſider it, they would ſoon under- 
ſtand, that it is certainly diſtinct from the Body. For 
thoſe Things are certainly different, whoſe clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas exclude mutually, poſitively, and compleatly 
each other: For there is not a more certain Argument 
of the Diverſity or Diſtinction of Things, than the Di- 


verſity or Oppoſition of Ideas: But the Idea of Body, 


and the Idea of Soul, exclude mutually, poſitively, and 
compleatly each other, For nothing elſe is conceived by 


thinking Subſtance, But the Extenſion, Figure, and 
Motion, exclude Cogitation poſitively, and compleatly, 
and reciprocally; for how much ſoever you may extend, 
move, and divide a Body, you'll never draw a Thought 
from it: Likewiſe, how great may be the Number of 
Thoughts, Perceptions, and Deſires, we aſſemble toge- 
ther, you'll never be capable to form, of them, an ex- 
_ tended Subſtance : Therefore the Body and the Soul are 
certainly diſtinguiſhed ; or the corporal and extended 
Subſtance is of a different Order from a thinking and 
ſpiritual Subſtance, = - 

In fact, what can be imagined more abſurd, than that 
a ſmall Portion of Duſt, or Matter is intelligent, and 

capable tò have, not only corporal Things, and ſubject 
to our Senſes, but likewiſe the ſpiritual, and moſt re- 
mote from the Commerce of the Senſes? For we do 
not only conceive material Things, but underſtand like- 
wiſe thoſe which have no Affinity with the Materials, 
viz, God and his Attributes, v. gr. his Unity, Eternity, 
Infinity, Fc. and the Laws of Argumentation, the 


* 
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| 5 | Eyes? If you conſult them, nothing is 3 
1. As to the Nature of the human Soul.—We cannot f A rags? 


thinking and extended. 


the ſame Subject, as Muſiek and Medicine are rece! 
the Body, but an extended Subſtance, which can be di- 
vided, moved, Sc. and by the Soul, we underſtand a 


Laws of Juſtice and ity "FR 

of Times, fe. bor whe a d peer 
tribute, to a very ſmall Portion of Dust. btwous to at. 
as to be capable to meaſure the ne 2 a Power, 
vens ; to define, by a certain Calculation 3 the Hea- 
and Inequalities of the Days and Nights, b. a Ciſſitudes 
Times, without mentioning other meta py 5 Periods of 
thematical Demonſtrations, which Et Ag ical and ma. 
tion, and which ſuppoſes a more noble Prin b ins 
coarſe Matter, whatever Form or F; L fle than 
adorned with ? 5 22 3 Why be 
What ſhall I fay of the Acts of 11 | 
to be attributed to a corporal Wal 8 N. 
love Juſtice, Conſtancy, and all the other Virus ak 
Soul, as they are in fact beloved by our Will? 5 * 
do we love in the Saints and in the Martyrs g What 
Auguſtin, Traft. 3. in Joan. num. 21, J Zeir Mi, * 
tore by wild Beaſts; what's more offenſive, if you mer 
only the Eyes of the Fleſb; what's handſomer 1 * 
ſult thoſe of the Heart? What do you think of a 1 
young Man who is a Thief ? Is be not in Horror 4 5 
Features and Complection are deligbiful; and kan, . 
ing, when you hear that he is a Thief you fly from 2 
Man. You ſee on the contrary, an old Man leanino 5, 
Stick, who can ſcarcely walk for Age, bis Fay for 1 
with Wrinkles; what do you ſee in him to Pleaſe your gun 
You hear that he is an honeſs Man, you love him 46h 
embrace him, From which it is rightly inferre * 
thinking and an extended Subſtance, or the Soul and 
Body are of different Kinds; that neither a thinkin 
Subſtance is capable of Extenſion, nor an extended Sub 
ſtance of Thoughts. | 
The Epicureans inſiſt, that the Idea of a Phyſician | 
and of a Muſician are different, and exclude mutually 
each other; though the ſame can be a Phyſician and a 
Muſician, and therefore that the ſame Subſtance can be 


To which I anſwer, that the Idea of a Phyſician and 
the Idea of a Muſician excludes each other mutually, of 
a negative and incompleat Excluſion, but not of a puftive 
and compleat one. For the Idea of a Phyſician excludes 
negatively the Idea of a Muſician, i. e. does not include 
it preciſely. within itſelf, and can be ſeparated from it 
incompleatly at leaſt, inaſmuch as one can be conſidered 
a Phyſician, though he is not conſidered as Muſician : 
But the Idea of Phyſician does not exclude puſtivel the 
Idea of Muſician, i. e. does not remove it from itſelf, 
nor can be compleatly ſeparated from it; for the Idea of 
Muſician always includes the Mind, which contains Mu- 
ſick, as the Idea of Phyſician includes the Mind, into 
which Phyſick is received : Whence both agree in that 
they are Modes of the Mind, or that they are the Mind 
itſelf affected with a certain Mode. 
But the Idea of Body removes poſitively and come | 
pleatly, the Soul and viciſim; or the Idea of a Thing 
extended, removes from itſelf poſitively and compleath, 
the Idea of a thinking Subſtance and viciſim: : Ther: 
fore Thought and Extenſion cannot abide in one 


in the ſame Mind, and Whiteneſs and Sweetnels are 
Accidents or Modes of the ſame Milk. For, 1. Et 
ſion is not conceived but as a Thing extended in Leng 
Width, and Depth, and has no Relation to the Subj 
as a Mode; then no Body can think, without bl 
conſcious to himſelf of his Thought; but no Body en 
his Senſes has ever ſaid that a Body thinks, and & cr 
ſcious to itſelf of its Thought. W i 
Therefore to ſhew that our Mind is ſpiritual, i. 

not neceſſary to have Recourſe to the Perception : 
of univerſal and immaterial Things; fince " 1 
without being ſpiritual can reach, by ne 
only the Things univerſal and immaterial, but 1 +: 
the ſingle and corporal ones; but if a Subſtance We 
ſtands ſingular Things, it will underſtand 3 it 
ſal, ſince one does not ſeem more difficult 4 * 
other. It cannot even happen, that one ſhou "al 
conceive a ſingle Circle, without Knowing 8 5 
what a Circle is, and the Idea of a Circle be e be 
in the Mind, whereby all Circles be ſhewn f ns 
Whence when ſome Philoſophers pretend, at i 
reaſon on ſimple Things only, that imports #7 

I 


S 


| conſtitute a certain Whole, viz. Man. 
| . 2, 4 to the Knowledge of the Soul. —The human 


| agitated by the Motions of a very tender Body, it can- 
nat in thoſe firſt Times reflect on itſelf, |! 4+ 


tions, th 


S = GEES FART 


a Sheep, which has never ſeen 


ion; 28, v. 
Contradifti0Þ if has only ſeen a red, not a black one, 
1 Wolf, or , Raben the Approaches of a black 


ceived, before, that general Notion, 
N they be, or of whatever Colour, 


all mon + or red, are to be avoided. Therefore no 


to be attributed to Beaſts, with regard 


Ratiocna 7 5 5 unleſs that with regard to univerſal 


| to them likewiſe ; and that Ratioci- 
be gon deduced from univerſal Notions. 
nation og of a greater Strength what others imagine, 
New. "utes conceive and diſcern Objects, but are not 
bis. that of their Perception; for nothing can be con- 
conſcious less there be an Ambiguity hidden in that Term 
ceived See, unleſs he that conceives be conſcious of his 
of PerceP Whence the Difference between our Percep- 
Roe of the Brutes, is not to be placed in that 


* 1 conceive Things univerſal, and be conſcious to 
We 


Things 


| ves of our Perception: But we are diſtinguiſhed 


in that we are capable of thinking, not 

2 1 5 as a Beaſt 1s fad to ſee or to hear, its 
2 or Viſion conſiſts in the ſole Motions of the 
8 1 and is not joined with Thoughts as ours. 
rde human Mind beſides, though it be ſpiritual and 
-orporal, is notwithſtanding Joined with an organical 
* by "the Creator's Diſpoſition and Order, to con- 
hs a Man; therefore it is very well called the Form 
of Man, 3 . 


„o 


From all theſe can be deduced the Definition of the 
human Soul by St. Auguſtin, lib. de quantit. anim. c. 13. 
If you will, ſays he, have the Definition of the Soul, and 
you oſe me what the Soul is, I'll anſwer, that it ſeems to 


| to be a certain Subſtance indued with Reaſon, appointed 
| to govern the Body, In which Definition the Term Rea- 


fon ſeems generally taken for Thought, which confirms 
that of the modern Philoſophers, that the Soul is a 
thinking Subſtance, which joined with the human Body, 


i 


Soul being, as already obſerved, a thinking Subſtance, 
conſcious to itſelf of its Thought; it is very certain that 
it muſt know itſelf naturally. MOODY AND i 

To this it is objected, 1. That if the human Mind 
ſhould naturally know itſelf and its Thoughts, it ſhould 
therefore conceive itſelf and them, from the very firſt 
Inſtant of its Creation, which it does not; there- 


| fore, Cc. | 


| afar, de bun en Soul den be know infell 


{ from the firſt Inſtant of its Creation, i. e. does not 
| rellet on itſelf, notwithſtanding which, it has ſome 


Senſe of itſelf; therefore the human Soul is naturally a 
thinking Subſtance, and conſcious to itſelf of its own 
Thought; whence it has always a Senſe of itſelf ; but 


£ 


For we know by a daily Experience, that Infants 


| conceive the Names, Qualities, and Differences, of the 


Things which are ſhewn them, and that long before 


they can expreſs them by Words; which Perception of | 


Things and Force of Memory, which ſometimes is not 
. found in Adults, is a plain Demonſtration, that 
= © 1s a perfect Reaſon in Infants; though for the 

decillity of their tender Body, and its uncertain Mo- 
Gs & are not capable of a long Attention. There- 
A is a perfect Reaſon in Infants as well as in 


. . e Faeser 
Ry, urged further, that if the Soul know- itſelf from 
= Inſtant of its Creation, we ſhould certainly re- 
a Thoughts; not only, thoſe we; have formed 
the Wo 8 were barn, but thoſe: likewiſe we had in 
. 1 of our Mothers, which notwithſtanding does 
"Wk ILY therefore the Soul does not know itſelf 


* 


To 8 lnſtant of its Creation. Heal nl 

WW | anſwer, that in order to remember our 
receſs Phile the Soul is joined with/the Body, it is 
n that ſome Veſtigia ſhould be traced in the 


hereby the Soul is 


ein; of which Infant's Brain 


"a Vol. II. being wh n not ca- 


' 
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| Things p determined to remember 
"M — or Memory does not conſiſt in the Soul only, 
Brain. Ir Particularly in the Veſtigia imprinted in the 


ing Arguments. 


pable, it being beſides agitated by the Bodies wherewith 
their tender one ĩs environed ; whence it happens, that 
ſo many different Impreſſions are confounded together, 
that they obliterate one another. Therefore, though 


the Soul thinks from the firſt Inſtant of its Creation, - 


it notwithſtanding cannot remember its Thoughts till 
the Subſtance of the Brain be grown harder, and capable 
of retaining the Impreſſions; made on it; which ſeldom. 
2 before Children be three Years of Age, though 
it ſometimes happens ſooner; as it is recounted of 
Taſſo, that Coriphæum of the Italian Poets, who being 
yet but ſix Months old, reaſoned as a Man; frequented 
the publick Schools at three Years of Age, and at ſeven 
was | almoſt perfect Maſter of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues. But theſe Examples, if they be true, are 
not common, neither do we want them to ſupport the 
Truth of our Aſſertion. e eee 
It is objected, 2. That our Soul knows itſelf, at leaſt 
by ſome Knowledge attended with Reflection, 7. e. after 
it has thought of ſomething it returns on itſelf; to un- 
derſtand itſelf thinking; and therefore does not know 
itſelf naturally, but only after it has been informed with 
the Knowledge of ſome external Things. 

I I anſwer, that the Soul does not know itſelf only by 
a Thought accompanied with Reflection, from a = 
vious Knowledge of external Things, but likewiſe from 
an inward Sgyſe and Conſciouſneſs, whereby it is render- 
ed ſenſible of its Exiſtence, and knows itſelf to be a 
thinking Subllancer? ‚ x0 ¾ c I. 
3. As to the Demonſtration of the Immortality of tbe 
Soul. —The Life of the human Soul, as well as of all 
other ſpiritual Things, conſiſts in the Thought z for 
Spirits live no otherwiſe than by Thought, and conſe- 
quently cannot die unleſs they ceaſe thinking. For while 


they exiſt they are underſtood capable of thinking; there- 


fore they are to be conſidered as living as long as they 
exiſt, and this Certitude is metaphyſical ; for a Spirit 
not only cannot exiſt otherwiſe, but not even be thought 


Therefore when it is aſked, whether the human Soul 
be immortal ? The State of that Queſtion. is, whether 
Life be always agreeable to it; but as it cannot live 
without it exiſts, we muſt ſee firſt if after it is ſeparated 
from the Body it continues to exiſt ; for if it exiſts, it 
muſt neceſſarily live, ſince its Life, as conſiſting in the 
Thought, cannot be ſeparated from its Exiſtence. 
It is an Articicle of the Chriſtian Faith, and even the 
Foundation of the Chriſtian Faith, that our Souls do 
not periſh after they are delivered from the Priſon of 
the Body, but are immortal. Hence Chrift, Matt. x. 
28. Fear not them which kill the Body, but are not able 
F,, + © e 
But as we are to ſupport this important Truth, not 
only by Authority, but by Reaſon likewiſe; and as the 


Council of Lateran celebrated under the Popes Julius II. 


and Leo X. exhorts, in the eighth Seſſion, all the Phi- 
loſophers, to employ all the Strength of their Reaſon- 
ing, to prove that important Truth; it is juſt I ſhould 
follow in this Place that ſalutary Advice, and chuſe 
among an infinite Number of Reaſonings alledged bx 
the Philoſophers both antient and modern, the beſt and 
moſt perſuaſive, to prove that important Truth of the In. 
mortality of the Soul in an Age, where the little Regard 


moſt Chriſtians have for a future State, which ſome of 


them have even the Impiety to turn into Ridicule; 
leaves us room to ſuſpect, that but few of them think 
their Soul immortal: But previoully to it, we muſt call 
to mind what we have already demonſtrated, viz. that 
the human Soul: is really diſtinct from the Body 3 there 

The human Soul is really diſtinct from the Body, 
ſince it can, by God's Omnipotency, exiſt without the 
Body; for if it being a thinking Subſtance, it can very 
well be conceived by us without a Body, 7: e. without a 
Subſtance naturally extended; and therefore God can 
ſeparate it from the Body, and preſerve it without the 
Body; ſince God can effect what we conceive clearly 
and diſtinctly. %%%ͤͤ˖ͤ·ͤ́rðÜjh or 8 
If this be certain, as it really is, even of a metaphy- 
ſical Certitude, it follows hence, that the Immortality 
of the Soul can be demonſtrated by the ſeveral follow- 


5 M i . 
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1. Argument. — The firſt Argument of the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, which is alſo a metaphyſical one, taken 
from the innate Notion Men have of the human Soul, 
can be formed thus: That Subſtance is immortal, which 
ſeparated from the Body ſubſiſts and lives; but the human 
Soul ſeparated from the Body ſubſiſts and lives. Firſt, 
it ſubſiſts, ſince it is a Subſtance diſtinct from the Body, 
which conſequently does not want the Body to ſubſiſt. 
Secondly, it lives, becauſe as it always thinks, and its 

Life conſiſts in the Thought, it cannot ſubſiſt without 

Life: Therefore the human Soul is immortal. 

What 1 ſay, that this firſt Argument is metaphyſical, 

muſt be underſtood only of Life with reſpect to a think- 

ing Subſtance ;' for a thinking Subſtance cannot be con- 
ceived without Life, ſince its Life conſiſts in the Thought; 
therefore while it ſubſiſts it lives, or does not die, and 
conſequently is immortal. TEL OY 

But as to what regards its Subſiſtence after it is ſeparated 

from the Body, we are not certain of it, of a metaphy- 

ſical Certitude, becauſe it could happen by God's Om- 
nipotency, that it ſhould not continue to ſubſiſt, though 
it cannot die of itſelf. For as none but God exiſts ne- 
ceſſarily, the Creatures exiſting only contingently, and 
as having received their Exiſtence from God, it is ma- 
nifeſt that they ſhould return into their former Nothing, 
if God was to deprive them for a ſingle Moment of 
his Influence. And as this Order has been eſtabliſhed 
in Things created by the Almighty, that what he has 
once extracted from nothing ſhould be continually pre- 
ſerved by him, it cannot happen, while that Order re- 
mains, that the human Soul ſeparated from the Body 
ſhould periſh : This Certitude is phyſical, and can be 
ſupported by the following Argument. 
2d Argument. — The human Soul is not of a worſe 
Condition, than another Subſtance of an inferior Order, 
Dix. the Body, or Part of the Body; but the Body de- 
ferted by the Soul inclines towards a Subſiſtence, v. gr. 


it is certain, of a phyſical Certainty, that a Branch of 


a2 Tree torn from the Trunk muſt remain, though the 

Trunk be burnt and reduced to Aſhes: And it is alſo 
conſtant of a phyſical Certitude, that a created Thing 
cannot fail of itſelf, but only, if God withdraws his 


Concurrence, without which it cannot ſubſiſt ; but Gd 


does not withdraw that Concurrence from a Part, when 
another periſhes, on which it does not depend 
Therefore, at the Diſſolution of the Body, 
not deny his Concurrence to the Soul to ſubſiſt, but 
_ preſerves the Soul as well as the Body, with this Dif- 
ference, notwithſtanding, that the Body, being compoſed 
of Parts, undergoes ſeveral Mutations; but the Soul, 
which is ſimple and without Compoſition , remains 
whole and uncorrupted. * a . 
And hence Men have that innate Opinion of the 
Immortality of the rational Soul, for which we are in- 
debted to Nature alone, not to Reaſon or Science; from 
which follows the third Argument, which is a moral one, 
and adapted to every one's Underſtanding. {HRQL 
34 Argument.—This Argument is taken from the 
common Conſent of all Men, particularly thoſe who 
have not renounced common Senſe; as obſerved by 
Tully, lib. 1. Tuſcul. queſt. Man's Solicitude, with reſpett 
to what is to happen after Death, is a great Proof that 
Nature itſelf has an innate Notion of the Immortality of 
the Soul, And after he has commemorated- all that 1s 
done with regard to a future Life, ſo as planting Trees, 
adopting Children, erecting Monuments for the Dead, 
expoſing our Lives in the Service of our Country, he 
adds, that if the Conſent of all Men be the Voice of Na- 
ture, and all agree, that it is ſomething pertaining to 
thoſe who have departed this Life; we muſt be of the ſame 
Sentiment. 12 Ya $4, TRIPS 
Seneca agrees in this Point with Cicero, when he 
writes, Epiſt. 117. That when he treats of the Eternity of 
the Soul, the Conſent of all Men is a very great Induce- 
ment to believe it. 1 omit here the Authority of Plato, 
Ariſtotle, and other Philoſophers, which can be ſeen 
learnedly and elegantly explained by Cicero, lib. 1. 

| Tuſcul. queſt. 5 e 
For we muſt confeſs that this vaſt Univerſe, like a 
very well poliſhed Republick, is under the Government 
of a ſupreme Being, who puniſhes Crimes and rewards 


Virtue, which could not be done if the Soul was not 


METAPHTSICK. 


God does 


immortal; for here in this Wor : 
the Innocent reduced to Wien, > q ſee but too Often 
the Wicked reign and live in Opulence; 
juſtly obſerved by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 
of Lazarus and Dives, Luke xvi, 2 r 
thou in thy Life-time recervedſt thy good Th 
hea 8 and , ; — now be is comforteꝗ 

ou art tormented. Ther | and | 
mortal. erekore the human Soul is ag 

Thoſe who deny the Immortality 
3 to m_—_ Authority — 1 
of their impious Folly ; and object, x. 
of Man and Beaſt is the ſame, 8 Dea 

I anſwer, that it is true that the Ecfuate! "iy 
that Place, that the Death of Men and Bagg” 
ſame, and their Condition the ſame, as to = N is the 
of dying; for as one dieth ſo dieth the othey bays 
have all one Breath, ſo that a Man has 19 P; Jes thy 
above a Beaſt, with reſpect to a corporal Lis wel 
common to all Animals. Whence the 22 - 
ceeds; all go unto one Place, all are of 11; Dus pro. 
all turn to Duſt again, viz. on Account of the hay 
for the Soul which is not made of Duſt, d 4 
turn to Duſt : The Soul notwithſtanding, ever "I 2 
original Sin has been ſo wrapped, or rather . 
the Matter, that having in ſome Manner for 5 
Origin, it minds nothing but terreſtrial- Thin * 
does not remember its being born for Heaven, 1 


"Member . 
ngs, and lips. 


Soul, ar 
Reaſon, in Def, 


fore the Ecclefiaſtes adds, who knoweth the Spirit of Man | 


that goeth upward, and the Spirit of the Bug thu; ,, th 
downward to the Earth ? For ſeveral of thoſe who Liny 
be accounted wiſe, as the Epicureans, do not know this. 
becauſe they are wholly taken up with corporal Thing 
and neglect to conſider what belongs to the Soul: thy 
the Eccleſiaſtes admoniſhes them in the fame Place, v;z 
in the Verſes 16 and 17. that we muſt expect ka 
Life, in which God will reward the Juſt, and puniſh the 
Impious ; but they do not mind neither theſe, nor an 
infinite Number of other Paſſages of the Scripture, where- 
by they can be convinced of Impiety, ſearching on! 
| Ev Eng oy 
the very few, of which they imagine, they can call 
abuſe. „ e 
It is objected, 2. From St, Paul, 1 Tim. vi. 16. That 
God alone is immortal. 8 
I anſwer, by an Explication of the Text of the Apo- 
ſtle, God alone is immortal of himſelf it is true, but 
not of another : For God alone has the Immortality of 
himſelf, becauſe he alone is uncreated, and fovereignly 
perfect in himſelf, but the, angelical and human Soul 1s 
immortal by Participation only, as having received it 
from God. Whence St. Auguſtin, Epi. 166. otherwiſe 
28. c. 2. ſays, that” be. human Soul is immortal in its 
Manner, but not in all Manners as God is, of whon it is 
ſaid, that he alone has the Immortality. Hence it is, that 
God is called in the Schools eternal and immortal, 2 
well inwardly as outwardly, 7. e. he can be annihilated 
neither by himſelf nor by another : But the human Soul 
is immortal inwardly only, becauſe it cannot be an- 
hilated by itſelf, but God can annihilate it; therefore 
the ſixth general Council, the human Souls are ſaid to 
be immortal by God's Grace only, not by Nature, becauſe 
they receive the Immortality from God's Grace 
Will, not from themſelves. | 
It is objected, 3. With Lucretius, lib. 3. de fin 
natur. with Pliny the older, lib. 7. natur. hit. . 55 
and with the whole Family of the antient Epics 
that the Soul is born with the Body, or in the bud 
and conſequently periſhes with the Body, he 
I anſwer, that though the Soul be bom 1 
Body, or in the Body, it is notwithſtanding à Subia 
diſtin from the Body, and of a quite different 
and conſequently ſubſiſts, though · the Body pris. F 
If it be faid, that the Soul of the Brute penn 


with the Body, | becauſe born with the Body wu wh 
fore the human Soul — — with the Body, 1 g 
born with the Body. I'll deny the Parity, and A * Gy 


Reaſon of the Diſparity, that the Souls of are * 

poral and conſiſt of Parts, viz. of the Bloot * 

the animal Spirits; but the human Soul is - 3055 1 

thinking: Therefore the Souls of Beaſts can © "re if 

and corrupted,” as likewiſe the animal Spiri * 

ſipated in Man; but the human Soul remains "hol 
| , unto 


* $9.97 > . 


rru ed, as being very ſimple, en- 
7 e . a different Nature from the 
dreh 5 be 
human Rt d, that there is a great Similitude be- 

K Beaſts. 


that there is a great Similitude, 
: corporal and animal Functions, for a 


rd to the ſpiritual Functions, viz. Un- 
ba rot Will : For there is no intelligent Faculty 
in Beaſts, no Liberty, 
temerarious Impetuolity. | | 
may be urged further, that there are ſome Beaſts, 


n gelt, Shey would communicate their Thoughts by 


H travelling among foreign Nations, anc 

Uk. though perhaps very imperfectly, that Language, 

© cnyerſe or trade with them; but Beaſts don't com- 

municate their Thoughts to us by any Signs or Words, 

though they have Organs in ſome meaſure proper to 

| freak, as is ſeen in Magpyes and Parrots: Therefore 
have no Ratiocination. 

That Argument beſides, does not 
man Soul is corruptible and mortal; but only grants the 
Immortality to the Souls of Beaſts. For if Beaſts think 
Zs well as Men, their Thoughts muſt certainly proceed 

from a ſpiritual Soul which is uncorruptible and im- 
| mortal, which I have proved to be falſe in my Treatiſe 
of Animals, under the Letter A. 8 e 

Others object, that though the human Soul be 
capable of Thoughts, it notwithſtanding periſhes with 
the Body. I FS 
1 5 this Objection in the Negative: For the 


not depend of the Body for its 


Subſiſtence, as I have 
already ſo often repeated, _ | 


0 712 en Animal, a Tree, or ſome, other na- 
ud to What Th. compoſed, ſhould have an End; but not 
cauſe ds 4 Veginning by Creation, which is the Caſe of 


| 2 3 therefore has 0 End. For if the Mat- 


nuch more noble and much more perfect, 
N with God's Nee 0 L INURL 
Bike, urge further, tha Mane 
Tha Th hepa in Yourhs and declines in old Perſons. 
"age 8 is diſturbed in a Drunkard ; and 


Vhen it dies, 
anſwer, 
cauſe of the 


that the Soul increaſes. in Infants, Ec. be- 
the Body : 


ſtrict Union which ſubſiſts between it and 
Nature. There- 


ths, Cc. becauſe God has eſtabliſhed thi 
Law | | las e ed this 
the Theben the Soul and the Body, that almoſt all 


oughts of the Soul ſho1 ; : | 
WWed 1 | ſhould be immediate] fol- 
by ſome Motions of the Spirits in the . 


M ) | | | | x | 

, 4 3 * : 6 N 1 

| 4 * 2 . LES. — - , - ; . 
v * 3 4 & Mn * : aw 12 * v . 44 „ *. © N 188 2 * 


ſhew that the hu- 


Soul is a Subſtance diſtinct from the Body, and does 


from the Body. 


poreal, We. of the Body: Therefore is either cor- | Body, is true in ſome Senſe; viz. if Senſe, or, as we 


expreſs ourſelves ſometimes, Senſation, be defined, with 


411 
Organs, and viciſim. Whence the more thoſe Organs 
grow perfect, the freer and quicker is the Motion ot 
the Spirits, and then the Soul ſeems to increaſe or to 
grow ſtrong, in that it is more eaſily determined to 
thinking: But when the Spirits are diſturbed or fail, 
the Thought for the ſame Reaſon, ſeems to be diſturb- 
ed or fail: Therefore in a Lethargy, Frenzy, and 
Ebriety, it is not the Soul which ſuffers, but the Brain 
only, which is the Inſtrument of the Soul: And hence 
it is the Brain which muſt be cured, not the Soul. But 
when the Soul is ſeparated from the Body, it is. no 
longer agitated by. thoſe Sorts of Motions, but remains 
the ſame, and in the ſame State ; therefore it cannot be 
inferred that it periſhes with the Body, or is annihilated. 

As to what Lucretius ſays in the Book above quoted, 
that thoſe are mad who join the Eternal with the Mortal, 
i. e. the Soul with the Body; I ſay myſelf, that in 
that Place, no more than in ſeveral others of his Writing, - 
Lucretius himſelf does not ſpeak as a Man of Senſe , 
ſince it is very convenient that a ſpiritual Subſtance 
ſhould be joined with a corporal one, that the Souls as 
well as the Bodies may be in ſome Manner affociated 
in one and the ſame Compoſite, to avoid all Kinds of 
Flaws in the divine Wor LE 74 = 

It is objected, 4. With Peter Pomponatius, a Philoſo- 
pher of Mantua, and with all thoſe who are of Opi- 
nion, that the Immortality of the Soul is to be proved 
by Faith alone, not by Reaſon ; that our Sentiment is 
contrary to Ariſtotle's Authority. . | 

TI anſwer in the Negative; for though ſeveral imagine 
that Ariſtotle has doubted of the Immortality of the 


Soul, as he teaches, notwithſtanding, lib. 1. Ethic. c. 11. 


that the Dead are ſenſible of the Fortune of their Friends, 
he could not be certainly of Opinion, that the Soul is 
mortal. „ | LP oe Ing Ib, 
They inſiſt, that the human Soul ſeparated from 
the Body would be in a violent State, and therefore 
could not ſubſiſt. 5 . is 


1 anſwer in the Negative, 1. Becauſe a Subſtance 
which is in a violent State is not immediately annihi- 
lated; but if it be corporal and conſiſting of Parts, is 
only diſſolved. Whence the damned Souls, which are 


ſimple and ſpiritual, though they be in a violent State, 
do not periſh, but live continually in their Torments. 


2. Our Adverſaries do not prove that the human 
Soul is in a violent State, after it has been ſeparated 


from the Body. For, in their Opinion, it ſhould be 


in a violent State, as retaining ſome Propenſity towards 
the Body; but though it ſhould have ſuch a Propenſity, 


it could not be ſaid, that it would be in a violent State; 


for that Propenſity does not engage the Mind in ſuch a 
Manner as to make it pine after the Body. 
3. If the Soul be a bleſſed one, and intimately united 


with God, it is not in a violent State; for its Union 


with God fills it with ſo much Joy, that it conſiders 


its Separation from the Body almoſt as nothing. There- 


1 


fore the human Soul ſubſiſts and lives, though ſeparated 


But, ſay you, the rational Soul ſeparated from the 


Body, would be idle, at leaſt; for it could not feel, nor 
underſtand, nor be moved, nor communicate its Thoughts 


of, Thinking from the Body, and does not want ſenſi- 
ble Species, or Objects, to excite it to think: For 


there are ſeveral Things in the Underſtanding, which 


were not in the Soul before. Therefore the human 


Soul, ſeparated from the Body, does not remain idle. 


What is ſaid, that there is no Senſibility without the 


St. Auguſtin, Lib. de quant. anim. c. 30. a Paſſion of the 
Body proceeding from the Soul. Becauſe as it is no 
longer joined with the Body, it is no longer affected, 
occaſionally, by its Motions. But if Senſation be taken 


for a certain interior Affection of the human Soul, com- 
monly occaſioned by the Body, as Sorrow and Joy, cer- 


tainly the Soul, ſeparated from the Body, can be ſen- 
ſible; becauſe, by God's Will, it can be affected with 
the ſame Sentiments of Sorrow and Pleaſure, it was 


when 


8 
when joined with the Body. It is not even againſt all 
N of Truth, that God could diſpoſe ſome Part 
0 


the Matter with reſpect to a Soul ſeparated from the 
Body, ſo that as it was moved by a Sentiment either of 


Joy or Sorrow, occaſioned by the Motions made in the 
human Body; likewiſe by the Occaſion of the Motions 
of that Portion of Matter, it is ſuſceptible of Joy or 
Sorrow : And by the ſame Reaſon can be explained. how 
the damn'd Souls are tortured by the Fire of Hell. For 
though their Subſtance cannot be conſumed by the 
Flames, they notwithſtanding, by Occaſion of the Mat- 
ter they are environed with, can feel the Fire. 
The human Soul, beſides, ſeparated from the Body, 
can both underſtand itſelf, God, and ſeveral other 
TR: | | 
1. Itſelf ; becauſe it cannot think, without being con- 
ſcious to itſelf of its Thought : Therefore as it thinks 
continually, it can likewiſe continually underſtand itſelf. 
2. It underſtands God ; becauſe it has continually God 
preſent, either as Remunerator, or as Avenger. 
3. It can underſtand ſeveral other Things, viz, either 
thoſe which ſhe ſees in God; or thoſe with which it 
has ſome Affinity, or Relation: Therefore the Soul can 
- underſtand without the Aſſiſtance of the Body. : 
It can, likewiſe, be moved without the Body, viz. 
of that Motion which is agreeable to Spirits; for as ſpi- 


ritual Things are nof properly in a Place, (as I have 


obſerved in my Treatiſe of Angels, under the Letter A) 
ntither are they properly moved, or they are not pro- 
perly transferred from one Place to another, unleſs it be 


definitively, viz. as they can be preſent, by their Thought, 


ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes in another; 


though they be not environed with that Place. Laſtly, 
as to the Manner, it can open its Mind to other Souls, 
or underſtand the Thoughts of others; the Thought of 


one is manifeſted to the other, by Means of his Will; 


as, at preſent, by Means of ſome Words or Sayings, 
the Thought of a Man is communicated to another 


4. Er ouching the human Underſtanding, and Ideas. 


We muſt diſtinguiſh in a thinking Subſtance two prin- 


cipal Faculties, viz. thoſe of underſtanding and of wil- 
ling; the former is called Underſtanding, and the latter 
Volunty: Tho! Underſtanding ſignifies rather Perception 


or Intellection, than the Faculty of Underſtanding ;; and 
Volunty rather the Act of Willing, than the Power. All 
Philoſophers, the Thomiſts excepted, are of Opinion, 
that thoſe Faculties are not really diftin& from the Soul 
not without juſt Reaſon. For nothing obliges us to di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe Faculties from the Soul, if the Soul alone 


can acquit itſelf of its Functions, without that real Di- 


ſtinction; which it can do, ſince the Soul thinks of it- 


the Underſtanding and Will are not to be really diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Soul itſelf ; ince Beings are not to be 
multiplied without Neceſſity. e 
Notwithſtanding which 
and of the others which have any Affinity to them, ſe- 


parately, to avoid Confuſion: Speaking firſt of the 


Underſtanding, which is commonly defined, a Faculty of 
the human Soul, conceiving all Being, and the Mode of 
the Being; and is the Soul itſelf, as Underſtanding and 
Conceiving; as the Will is the fame Soul as Willing. 
It is very difficult, and very laborious, to diſcover how 
the So m F001 15 TOE 1 616 ER? 
The Epicureans, who falſely perſuade themſelves, that 
there is nothing in Nature but Atoms and a Vacuum, 
have Recourle to Idols and Spectres; which -ridiculous 
Opinion is not worthy our Notice. There are two other 
Sentiments of Philoſophers,' deſerving as little our At- 
' tention; The firſt is that of the Peripateticians or Scho- 
liaſts; the ſecond is that of the Cartefians or Platoni- 
cians, exemplified by the Author Of the Enquiry after 
Truth. ER; 1 e e 


be Sentiment of the PERIPATETICIANS., 


The Peripateticians diſtinguiſh from Ariſtotle, Lib. 3. 
de anim. c. 3, & 6. two Sorts. of Underſtanding, viz. 


an attive Underſtanding, and a paſſrve Underſtanding. * 
They teach that the active Underſtanding, is that which 
cauſes that Things which poſſibly can be underſtood,” are Sp 


attually underſtood. By forming the Ideas, or ſpiritual 


METAPHTSICK 


paſſive when it actually underſtands, 


Cartes teaches to be either innate, or adventitious, or 


even an Idea of himſelf, in the Senſe the Peripatetician 


PII treat of both Faculties, 
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om 4 ; 


Repreſentations of Things, which in Th... . 
led the Word of the Wind, or 2 ue cal. 
ſtinguiſn them from the Species from Obje W r 
are called impreſſed Species. The afive Cart, tak 
ſaid to expreſs thoſe Species, by 454 K 


pi 
mata, or by being attentive to the OK * Pana 


in the Phantaſy, which, though not ſeen 5 traced 
notwithſtanding imagines that he forms U Ian be 
their Model; wherefore the Underſtanding and i On 
are Faculties radicated and founded in the fame —_ 
Je, 


or the rational Soul; which notwithſtanding is v 
* 


difficult to conceive. | 

They call paſſive Underſtanding, that bieh ....... 
the Ideas formed by the . EN | 
For though the Name of Idea is ſometimes hes 
the Perception of the Mind, it is notwithſtan oe 


, ding, af 
taken for the Species of the Thing, or "Ss, Alter 
ject; that is called a formal, and this Arie = 


But we muſt obſerve, en paſſant, that the G 
uſed by Ariſtotle in this Place, ſignifies the = 2 
not the Underſtanding taken for a Faculty of the Soul” 
therefore our Souls can be called and conſidered as ain. 
and paſſive together; for it is ad ive when it determin i 
itſelf to Action, in which Senſe it is called Will; ada 

and then is c 

Underſtanding. = MO TTY 8 5 ale 
The Sentiment of the CarTEslans, EE 
The Car tefians, on the contrary, pretend that all Per. 
ception 1s paſſive within us, ſo that our Underſtanding 
does not form the Ideas of the intelligible Species of 
Things, but receives them only: Which Ideas Des | 


factitious, as I have explained it in the Logic; and 
imagines them to be united with the Motions of the ani. 
mal Spirits, as to be occaſional to one another. 


I own Sentiment. 
For my Part I am of Opinion, that it is not y 


difficult to ſhew, that there is no active Underſtanding 
in a created Soul, as the Peripateticians imagine; but | 


that the divine Underſtanding alone, who is illuminated 
by none, and illuminates all others, acts, and repreſent 
to the created Spirits the Ideas contained within him: 
Therefore IJ am of Opinion, that there is no adive Un- 
derſtanding within us, fince our Underſtanding cannot 
form Ideas or ſpiritual Images of Things, for he has not 


take it: For before he could form thoſe Ideas, he 
ſhould either conceive the Things themſelves, or be 
ignorant of them; if he could perceive them, he would } 


be already informed of an intelligible Species or Idea of 
ſelf; and to think is to underſtand and will: Therefore 


them, and therefore ſhould not want a new Species v 


perceive them: If he was ignorant of them, he coil 6 
never be capable to form a repreſentative Species df b 
them, ſince we cannot form an Idea of a Thing vnc 0 

we have no Knowledge of: Therefore there 1s no ae b 
- Underſtanding within s. tr 

It may be faid, that our Underſtanding does not ur 
derftand otherwiſe than by the Species painted in dr 

Phantaſy, or imaginative Faculty, from which we d. 
his Ideas; and therefore that our Underſtanding l a ſin 
as well as paſſive.  _ gn in 
I anſwer, 1. That the Things we know art of 50 
Linds, ſays St. Auguſtin, lib. 1 5. de Trinit. c. 12. inf 2 

the Things which our Minds conceive by mans 0 10 

Senſes; the other of the Things which we know ty cb, 

;. e. without a Converſion to thoſe Images panted e ( 
Brain,—2, If the Underſtanding underſtand nd 4 fs 
- wiſe but by a Conyerſion to the Images panic 2 

Brain, he either conceives them or not concelvs ik a 

if he Conceives them, he wants no intelligible Specs I 
underſtand, therefore he would form them in Va © t 

if he does not know them, how can he er "Be him 
ſemblable to them, ſince there can be form be Bug 
preſentation or Species of a Thing unknown? e ns 
1 that our Mind conceives the Things cat? V 

by means of the Motions excited in the Brains chit 4 

the Images traced in it; but it does not pps. wir 

ſuch à Thing proceeds from the Similitude hic 1 


1 


5 ,roduce that Idea ſemblable to 
our Unde M ir 2 be ſaid, on the contrary, 
the Thing itte been eſtabliſned by the Author of Na- 
waa _ the Soul and the Body, whereby, on Oc- 
We yi 7 Motions of the Body, certain Perceptions 
caſion ed in our Underſtanding. | 
are excite you, if thoſe Motions have no Reſemblance 

ith the Tings conceived, how can they excite a Per- 
2 


f | p 
__ gin that Law above-mentioned ; for nothing 
_ binder God from appropriating, by his Omnipo- 


ſome Thoughts of our Mind to certain Motions 
tencys ; 
of ** "which are not at all ſemblable to the Things 
b be and excited in our Mind. & 
 CoroLLaARrRYy I. 
Our Underſtanding muſt be called a paſſive Faculty 
the human Soul, not an active one. For receiving 
4 Fa is not acting, but ſuffering. But our Mind, 
oy dertanding, receives the Ideas; ſince it not only 
p 3 form them, as already obſerved, but even re- 
135 chem, ſometimes, in Spite of itſelf. There- 
fore, Ge. CGE * | 
CoroLLary II. : 
It the Intellection of our Mind be voluntary, it is al- 
2 1 by ſome Determination of the Will, 
abe de Mind applies itſelf to underſtand ; and that 


cation, which is alſo called Attention, is a true 
Als, «hich the Will can do, or omit at Pleaſure. 


itſelf, it really acts; and it 1s ſaid created to God's Re- 
ſemblance, in that it knows and loves itſelf: Though 
in knowing and loving itſelf, it does not produce Subſiſt- 
ances, a5 it is done in the bleſſed Trinity. 
When it is aid, that by thinking, one repreſents ſome- 
thing to himſelf, that Repreſentarion, conſider'd as an 
Action, is nothing elſe but the Determination of the 


14 is applied to conceive it; or is the Attention of the crea- 
5 ted Mind, which like a natural Prayer, impetrates from 
1 Cod, xccording to the Hope himſelf has eſtabliſhed, that 
al | he ſhould inform him of the Idea of certain Things ; 
” | but is not an Action of the Underſtanding, which forms, 
5 or fabricates an expreſſed Species, | 
ot ConkoTLLARY III. 
Ide { When the human Soul knows itſelf by its Conſcience, 
% It does not produce then an Idea diſtin& from itſelf, and 
nt Repreſentative of itſelf ; but is only conſcious by an in- 
ua ward Senſe, of its Exiſtence, and of its Thought. 
a of Wy CorolLLary IV. . 
hel fig here of the human Mind, may be attri- 
by buted to all other created Underſtanding ; for God alone, 
hich by contemplating himſelf, and all other Things in him- 
Fine » Operates; becauſe God alone, neither is, nor can 
be luminated by any other Being; whereas, on the con- 
_ dar, he illuminates all others. vs 
in on CoroLLany V. 
y 3 | 
2 Cod can be called the Light of the created Souls, 


| ince he diſſipates all their Darkneſs, and infuſes Ideas 

to them, which they can find neither in themſelves, 

ban the Objects; ſince they cannot be immediately at- 
ed by the Objects. | ERS 


| CoROLLARY VI. 
God 


fans: does not ſeem to concur with a created Under- 
dug, otherwiſe than by his Irradiation. | 


Corollary VII. 


The Attenti 2 | 
18 Prong of the Mind is the occaſional Cauſe, or, 


gte nor of the Inquiry after Truth expreſſes 

ak; like @ certain 3 Prayer, whereby bo en- 

bes, dur © grant us Underſtanding : Hence it fol- 

be ” have ſome innate Ideas. | 

w; whic 10 innate Idea, that which is born with 

Wherewich God oj Is juſtly called a natural Light; 

of 2 Brin 10 iuminates the human Souls. The Idea 
8 n poker, is of that Kind; which, 
OL, II. | 


METAPHTYTSICK. 


as we join ſome of our Thoughts with cer- 


Whence, when the Mind is attentive to itſelf, to know 


Will, whereby the intellective Power, which is paſſive, 


-_ 
as we can be made Partakers thereof, in different Man- 
ners, we conſider, firſt, as a Being, then as a ſovereign 
Being, i. e. as true, as good, Cc. Hence it is, that we 
have generally the Idea of a Being, and of his Attri- 
butes, Differences, or Modes, viz. of Unity, Truth, 


Beauty, Sc. which are requiſite for a ſovereign Per- 


fection: Hence likewiſe is deduced the Idea of Extenſion, 
and of thoſe Things which belong to Extenſion, viz. 
Diviſibility, Mobility, all which Ideas, could not paſs 
through the Senſes. We have naturally, not only. 
thoſe Ideas, but the Relations which have a mutual 
Regard to one another; and in that conſiſts the 
Force of the natural Light, by Means whereof we 
join the Ideas which are ſemblable to one another, 


and remove thoſe which are diſſemblable; and form 


all the Judgments which are certain and evident. 
It may be objected, 1. That all our Ideas drawing 
their Origin from the Senſes, we have no innate ones; 


and that they draw their Origin from the Senſes, is 


evident from this Axiom, ſo common in the Schools, 
Nibil eſt in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in „ 


Smell, Taſte, Heat, Cold, Sc. from which proceed 
the Affections of Joy, Sorrow, Se. Though thoſe 


cannot have Place but in the ſole Perceptions of the 
ſenfible Qualities. © va a 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the Exiſtence of innate Ideas, 


we muſt confider next in what conſiſts the Nature or 


Entity of the innate Ideas, objectively taken; and which 


are thoſe which we conceive by clear Ideas, and which by 


confuſed Ideas. 2 
Des Cartes, and the Cartęſians, are generally of Opi- 


nion, that Perception is made within us, by innate, or 


adventitious, or factitious Ideas, i. e. by Virtue of the 


Law which God has eſtabliſned between the Soul and 
the Body, whereby, on Occaſion of the Motions made 


in our Brain, ſeveral Ideas or Perceptions are excited in 
our Minds; but the Manner how Things are preſent 
to our Underſtanding, and are united to it, was left 
by them undecided. But Father Mallebranche, a French- 


man, has gone further, in that excellent Work he has 


entitled, Of the Inquiry after Truth. For he diſtinguiſhes 
in us, four different Manners of Perception. | 
The firſt is that whereby a Thing is ſeen in itſelf, — 
The ſecond, that whereby a Thing is not ſeen in itſelf, 
but by a clear Idea, which alone is properly an Idea, 
and which repreſents to our Mind, either the Being itſelf, 
or the Mode of the Being. — The third is ) an inward 
Senſe, or by Conſcience, how the human Mind is con- 
ſcious of its Affections, or Senſations. — The fourth is 
only by Conjedure; whereby the Minds of other Men 


ſeem to be known to us. We may be permitted to add 


a fifth, and that ſupernatural, by divine Revelation, or 


Faith, whereby we know the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 


Religion. | PTE e | 
Therefore what Des Cartes ſays, we know by a confuſe 


Idea, the Author of the Inquiry after Truth, is of Opi- 


nion, that we know it by an inward Senſe, or by Con- 
ſcience; for he admits no Idea which is not clear and di- 
ſtin&, which repreſents Things to our Mind, clearly and 
diſtinctly, ſuch are the Idea of Extenſion, the Idea of 


a Number, Cc. but this muſt be explain d in a clearer 


Manner. 


The firſt Manner of Perception, when a Thing 
| is ſeen in itſelf. 5 — 
Therefore, if we believe Father Mallebranche, we know 
the Eſſence of God, not in an Idea, Species, or Image 
diſtinct from God; but we know it in God himſelf; 
Quatenus he is preſent to our Mind, and illuminates it. 
4 N For 


when joined with the Body. It is not een againſt all 


BEI 5 of Truth, that God could diſpoſe ſome Part 
1 


the Matter with reſpect to a Soul ſeparated from the 

Body, ſo that as it was moved by a Sentiment either of 
Joy or Sorrow, occaſioned by the Motions made in the 
human Body ; likewiſe 'by the Occaſion of the Motions 
of that Portion of Matter, it is ſuſceptible of Joy or 
Sorrow : And by the ſame Reaſon can be explained how 
the damn'd Souls are tortured by the Fire of Hell. For 
though their Subſtance cannot be conſumed by the 
Flames, they notwithſtanding, by Occaſion of the Mat- 
ter they are environed with, can feel the Fire. _ _ 

The human Soul, beſides, ſeparated from the Body, 
can both underſtand itſelf, God, and ſeveral other 
Things. " ATM ee , eee eats 
I. Itſelf; becauſe it cannot think, without being con- 
ſcious to itſelf of its Thought: Therefore as it thinks 
continually, it can likewiſe continually underſtand itſelf. 

2. It underſtands God ; becauſe it has continually God 
preſent, either as Remunerator; or as Avenger. 

3. It can underſtand ſeveral other Things, viz, either 
thoſe which ſhe ſees in God; or thoſe with which it 
has ſome Affinity, or Relation: Therefore the Soul can 

- underſtand without the Aſſiſtance of the Bod. 

It can, likewiſe, be moved without the Body, viz. 

of that Motion which is agreeable to Spirits; for as ſpi- 


ritual Things are nof properly in a Place, (as I have 


obſerved in my Treatiſe of Angels, under the Letter A) 


neither are they properly moved, or they are not pro- 


perly transferred from one Place to another, unleſs it be 
definitively, viz. as they can be preſent, by their Thought, 
ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes in another; 
though they be not environed with that Place. Laſtly, 
as to the Manner, it can open its Mind to other Souls, 
or underſtand the Thoughts of others; the Thought of 
one is manifeſted to the other, by Means of his Will; 


as, at preſent, by Means of ſome Words or Sayings, 


the Thought of a Man is communicated to another 


44. Touching the human Underſtanding, and Ideas. 
Me muſt diſtinguiſh in a thinking Subftance two prin- 
cipal Faculties, viz, thoſe of underſtanding and of wil- 


ling; the former is called Underſtanding, and the latter 
Volunty : Tho? Underſtanding ſignifies rather Perception 
or Intellection, than the Faculty of ' Underſtanding ;; and 
Volunty rather the Act of Willing, than the Power. All 
Philoſophers, - the Thomiſts excepted, are of Opinion, 
that thoſe Faculties are not really diftin& from the Soul; 


not without juſt Reaſon. For nothing obliges us to di- 


_ ſtinguiſh thoſe Faculties from the Soul; if the Soul alone 
can acquit itſelf. of its Functions, without that real Di- 
ſtinction; which it can do, ſince the Soul thinks of it- 
ſelf; and to think is to underſtand and will: Therefore 
the Underſtanding and Will are not to be really diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Soul itſelf; ' ſince" Beings are not to be 
multiplied without Neceſſity.” Oo oo 
. . Notwithſtanding Which Pl] treat of both Faculties, 
and of the others which have any Affinity to them, ſe- 
| parately, to avoid 'Confuſion'#' Speaking firſt of, the 
_ Underſtanding, which is commonly defined, a*Facul 
the human Soul, conceiving all Being, and 19 "Mal fe 
Conceiving; as the Will is the ſame Soul as Willing. 


It is very difficult, and very laborious, to diſcover how] 
7 nn nen 


„e ON” 
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the Soul perceiues. 


The Epicurtans, who falſely perſuade themſelves, that 


there is nothing in Nature but Atoms and a Vacuum, 
have Recourſe to Idols and Spettres ; which -ridiculous 
Opinion is not worthy our Notice. There are two other 
Sentiments of Philoſophers, deſerving as little our At- 
tention: The firſt is that of the Peripateticians or Scho- 
las; the ſecond is that of the Cartefians or Platoni- 
clans, exemplified by the Author Of ibe Enquiry after 


f x ; T7 : „ vx | 4 \ 1 | 4 J | it; 541 LED MERE.” J 1 Wees 5 

We Sentiment of the PERIPATETICIANS....: 
The Peripateticians diſtinguiſh! from Ariſtolle, Lib. 3. 
de anim. c. 3, & 6. two Sorts of Underſtanding, viz. 


an alive Underſtanding, and a 'paſſroue Underſtanding. © raced” in it? but it dene 0 
Thi £ paſſro Janine ſuch 4 Thing proceeds from the Similirude wi! 
Species or Images have with due Aber 
' which'Similitude, as! an A imilative Power, 


They teach that the a#ive Underſtanding, is that which 
_ cauſes that Things which poſſibly can be underſtood; are 
aFually underſtood. By forming the Ideas, or ſpiritual 
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therefore our Souls can be called and conſid 


imagines them to be united with the Motions of 


by none, and illuminates all others, acts, and repreſens | 


form Ideas or ſpiritual Images of Things, for he has not 
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Repreſcitations'of Things; which in Tiere 
led the Word of the Wha, bf 3 Tel. 
ſtioguiſh them from the Species from Os td di. 
are called Impreſſed Species. The aBjve Duett mk 


are Faculties radicated and founded! ay 
or the rational Soul; which Weide by 
difficult to n 8 . ug s vey | 
They call paſſive Underſtanding, that wy; 1 
the Ideas formed by the be, An - 1 
For though the Name of Idea is ſometimes abe 4 
the Perception of the Mind, it is notwithſtandin fo 
taken for the Species of the Thing, or conceiyes 
Je; that is called a formal, and this an objeiv * 
But we muſt obſerve, en paſſant, that the Crest * 
uſed by Ariftotle in this Place, ſignifies the Sou! 5 
not the Underſtanding taken for a Faculty of the ha, 


| | Ri ered ag actxe 
and paſſive together; for it is active when it Jo Wine 


itſelf to Action, in which Senſe it is called 


Will; udi 
paſſrve when it actually underſtands, and ** 
Underſtanding. 2 5 5 15 


The Sentiment of the CaxTesang, 


The Cartefans, on the contrary, pretend that: 
ception is paſſive within us, ſo N our rs Fer. 
does not form the Ideas of the intelligible Species of | 


Things, but receives them only: Which Ideas De; 


Cartes teaches to be either innate, or adventitious, or 

factitious, as I have explained it in the Logic; and 
them to be unite: the am. 

mal Spirits, as to be occaſional to one another. 


My own Sentiment. 


For my Part I am of Opinion, that it is not 
difficult to ſhew, that there is no active Underſtanding 
in a created Soul, as the Peripateticians imagine; but 
that the divine Underſtanding alone, who is illuminated | 


to the created Spirits the Ideas contained within him: 
Therefore I am of Opinion, that there is no ative Un- 
derſtanding within us, fince our Underſtanding cannot 


even an Idea of himſelf, in the Senſe the Periputeticias 


take it: For before he could form thoſe Ideas, be b 
ſhould either conceive the Things themſelves, or be . 
ignorant of them; if he could perceive them, he would | 
be already informed of an intelligible Species or Idea o 
them, and therefore ſhould not want, a new Species v 
perceive them: If he was ignorant of them, he coul b 
never be capable to form a repreſentative Species d, lb 
them, ſince we cannot form an Idea of a Thing vi A 
we haye no Knowledge of: Therefore there is n0 ale | be 
Underſtanding within us. i 
It may be faid, that our Underſtanding does not | 
ty of derſtand otherwiſe” than by the Species painted 0.0 
de of Phantaſy, or imaginative Faculty, from which we am Ei 
his Ideas ; and therefore that our Underſtanding is 1 ſin 
4 as well as paſſive. ah Fang ha ; To N ng 5 int 
I anſwer, 1. That be Things wwe know are of k. nor 
Duni fays St. Auguſtin, lib. 15. de Trinit, c. 12. 08 kel 
the Things which our Minds conceive by mans 
Senſes; the ather of the Things which wwe know by ou i | 
1. k. withour a Converſion to thoſe Images painted Bt 0 
Brain. 2. If the Underſtanding underſtand nd“ fan 
- wile bur by a Conyerfiad to the Images painted mu 
"Brain, he either Conceives them or not concer® 5 
if he Goriceives them, hie wants o intelligible re BP 7 
underftand, therefore he would form them in Tu: 
if he does not know them, how can he e, 4 pum 
- ſemblable* to, them, fince there can be fame © ze: 
Preſentation or Specſes of a Thing unknown *- cor 2 
- however,” that our Mind conceives the Things a  ny 
by means of the, Motions excited in tie . ng; 
dle Age traced in it; but it does not app fl | 


148 m. 
ae with the Though * 


zie -oduce that Idea ſemblable to 
our Underſtanding, © 1 0 be ſaid, on the contrary, 
been eſtabliſhed by the Author of Na- 
Soul and the Body, whereby, on Oc- 
Motions of the Body, certain Perceptions 


if thoſe Motions have no Reſemblance 


? A photos! 
that Law above-mentioned; for nothing 
+ oy God from appropriating, by his Omnipo- 


hts of our Mind to certain Motions 
; on 5 » - join ſome of our Thoughts with cer- 
ace, ich are not at all femblable to the Things 


Conified and excited in our Mind. 


a e e e 
Hagerſtanding muſt be called a paſſive Faculty 
| ON . — Nat an active one. For receiving 
aaa a hot acting, bot ſuffering, But our Mind, 
n erfiandigs receives the Ideas; ſince it not only 
P not form them, as already obſerved, but even re- 
baden, ſometimes, in Spite of "ſelf,  There- 
bond I. 


it the latellection of our Mind be voluntary, it is al- 
| 2 2 by ſome Determination of the Will, 
ur the Mind applies itſelf to underſtand ; and that 
| Application, Which is alſo called Attention, is a true 
Action, which the Will can do, or omit at Pleaſure. 
Pence, when the Mind is attentive to itſelf, to know 
itſelf, it really acts; and it is ſaid created to God's Re- 
f-mblance, in that it knows and loves itſelf; Though 
in knowing and loving itſelf, it does not produce Subſiſt- 
ances, 3 it is done in the bleſſed Trinity. © 
When it is faid, that by thinking, one repreſents ſome- 
thing to himſelf, that Repreſentarion, conſider'd as an 
Action, is nothing elſe but the Determination of the 
| Will, whereby the intellective Power, which is paſſive, 
ted Mind, which like a natural Prayer, impetrates from 
God, according to the Hope himſelf has eſtabliſhed, that 


or fabricates an expreſſed Species. PLL} 
Con L AR III. 


Wben the human Soul knows itſelf by its Conſcience, 
I does not produce then an Idea diſtinct from itſelf, and 
| Repreſentative: of itſelf 3 but is only conſcious by an in- 
wad Senſe, of its Exiſtence, and of its Thought. 


CoROLLARY IV. 


What I fay here of the human Mind, may be attri- 
| buted to all other created Underſtanding ; for God alone, 
by contemplating himſelf, and all other Things in him- 
belt, operates; becauſe God alone, neither is, nor can 
be illuminated by any other Being; whereas, on the con- 


way, he illuminates all others. 

Corouliany V. „ 

1 God can be called the Light of the created Souls, 
wer he difſipates all their-Darkneſs, and infuſes Ideas 
Into them, which they can find neither in themſelves, 
o in the Objects; ſince they cannot be immediately af- 
Red by the Objets, - 
Coxortary VI. 


bod does not ſeem. to concur with a created Under- 
otherwiſe than by his Irradiation. | 


A to grant 1 Het 1 MX 
bn, that we 10 nt us Underſtanding: Hence it fol- 


e call 


[ : od illuminates the human Souls. The Idea 


I ETA PH TSI CX. 


is applied to conceive it; or is the Attention of the crea- 


| he ſhould inform him of the Idea of certain Things; 
| but is not n Action of the Underſtanding, which forms, 
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as we can be made Partakers thereof, in different Man- 
ners, we conſider, firſt, as a Being, then as a ſovereign 
Being, i. e. as true, as good, c. Hence it is, that we 
have generally the Idea of a Being, and of his Attri- 
butes, Differences, or Modes, viz. of Unity, Truth, 
Beauty, &c. which are requiſite' for a ſovereign Per- 
fection: Hence likewiſe is dedyced the Idea of Extenſion, 
and of thoſe Things which belong to Extenſion, viz. 
Divifibility, Mobility, all which Ideas, could not paſs 
through the Senſes. We have naturally, not only 
thoſe Ideas, but the Relations Which have a mutual 
Regard to one another; and in that conſiſts the 
Force of the natural Light, by Means Whercof we 
join the Ideas which are ſemblable to one ch, 
and remove thoſe Which are diſſemblable; and foren 
all the Judgments Which are certain and evident. 
It ma de objected, 1. That all out 8 
their Origin from the Senſes, we have no innate ones ; 
and that they draw their Origin from the" Senſes, is 
evident from this Axiom, fo common in the Schools, 
Nil gf in intellettu quod prius non fuerit i 2 n 

© 'T anſwer, that thoſe Ideas have not their Otigin from 


«2 © ww * 


dur Senſes, which have neither Colour, Tate, nor 
Sound; nor any other ſenſible Quality; ſuch ate the 
ing in general, and of its Attributes or 
Modes ; the Idea of a God, c. But thoſe only draw 
their Origin from our Senſes, the Objects wheteof 
can affect the Senſes, viz. the Ideas, or father Percep- 
tions of the ſenſible Qualities, as of Colour, Sound, 
Smell, Taſte, Heat, Cold, &c. from which proceed 
the Affections of Joy, Sorrow, Sc. Thou fl. thoſe 
Ideas do not depend on the Senſes in woch a inns. 
that the Senſes are the Cauſes thereof, properly ſaid, 
but only, they draw their Origin from them, as 
from Occaſions. Therefore that Nice uns be ge- 
nerally maintained, Nihil eft in intelleftu, &c. ſince it 
cannot have Place but in the ſole Perceptions of the 
JJ... re Eo 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the Exiſtence of innate Ideas, 
we muſt confider next in what conſiſts the Nature or 
Entity of the innate Ideas, objectively taken; and which 
are thoſe which we conceive by clear Ideas, and which by 
Des Cartes, and the Carigſians, are generally of Opi- 
nion, that Perception is made within us, by innate, or 
adventitious, or factitious Ideas, i. e. by Virtue of the 
Law which God has eſtabliſhed between the Soul and 
the Body, whereby, on Occaſion of the Motions made 
in our Brain, ſeveral Ideas or Perceptions are excited in 
our Minds; but the Manner how Things are preſent 
to our Underſtanding, and are united to it, was left 
by them undecided. But Father Mallebrancbe, a French- 
man, has gone further, in that excellent Work he has 
entitled, Of the Inquiry after Truth. For he diſtinguiſhes 


” 


in us, four different Manners of Perception. 
The firſt is that whereby a Thing is ſeen in itſelf.— 
The ſecond, that whereby a Thing is not ſeen in itſelf, 
but by a clear Idea, which alone is properly an Idea, 
and which repreſents to our Mind, either the Being itſelf, 
or the Mode of the Being. — The third is by an inward 
Senſe, or by Conſcience, how the human Mind is con- 
ſcious of its Affections, or Senſations. — The fourth is 
only by Conjefure ; whereby the Minds of other Men 
ſeem to be known to us. — We may be permitted to add 
a fifth, and that ſupernatural, by divine Revelation, or 
Faith, whereby we know the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion. | ” hh „ 
Therefore what Des Cartes ſays, we know by a confuſe 
Idea, the Author of the Inquiry after Truth, is of Opi- 
nion, that we know it by an inward Senſe, or by Con- 
ſcience; for he admits no Idea which is not clear and di- 
ſtin&, which repreſents Things to our Mind, clearly and 
diſtinctly, ſuch are the Idea of Extenſion, the Idea of 
a Number, &c. but this mult be explain'd in a clearer 
Manner. e e 5 ee 
be firſt Manner of Perception, ben a Thing 
es. is ſeen in itſelf. „ 
Therefore, if we believe Father Mallebranche, we know 
the Eſſence of God, not in an Idea, Species, or Image 
diſtinct from God; but we know it in God himſelf; 
Quatenus he is preſent to our Mind, and illuminates it. 
| 4 N | e | For 
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414 
For nothing, either Image, Species, or Reſemblance, can 
repreſent God to us. Therefore the human Soul is not 
only joined with the human Body, but is likewiſe joined 
in its Manner with God himſelf. 1 wet 
We do not only know the divine Eſſence, becauſe it 
reſents itſelf in ſome Manner to our Mind, but ſees, 
Iewile. in it, as in a Looking-Glaſs, the general Ideas 
of Things, the firſt and immutable Laws of our Judg- 
ments, and Ratiocinations, and the Axioms which ex- 
preſs the mutual Relations of thoſe Ideas to one another. 


The ſecond Manner of Perception by a clear Idea. 


7 


| © Our ſecond Manner of Perception, according; to the 


fame Author, is. by a clear Idea, i. e. as himſelf inter- 
prets it, in conſidering the archetypal Idea, in which the 

ies are contained in at\. intelligible Manner, which 
archetypa! Idea is nothing eiſe in itſelf, bur the divine 
Eſſence, as participable of. the Creature, in ſome Manner 
7 ES ah wo 2th oft bir 
Though, in his Sentiment, Perception and Idea differ 
much between themſelves. For Perception, is the Mode 
or Affection of a conceiving Mind, which, conſequently, 
is peculiar to every Mind, and is ſometimes the inward 
and confuſed Senſe, or Conſcience. + But Idea is common 
to all: For not only, ſays he, the Europeans ſee with 
their Mind, or conceive an immenſe Extenſion, and dif- 


| fuſed, in infinitum, throughout thoſe Spaces, called by 


ſome imaginary, but the ¶iaticks, likewiſe, the Africans, 
and Americans, have the ſame clear and diſtinEt Idea; 
and all'can, in that Idea, diſtinguiſh different Figures, 
different Motions, Sc. and all know, that the leſſer 
of that Extenſion is contained in the greater, Cc. 
And as the Perception, or Mode of the human Mind, 


does not contain in itſelf that immenſe Extenſion, and 


confus d. 


can be formed into à Circle, Triangle, or any other 

Figure of that Kind; it ſeems neceſſary, that he ſhould 
| fee that Extenſion, and all the Properties thereof, in 
ſome Original or Light, common to all Men, i. e. in 


that archetypal Idea, Which is ſhewn to all Men, and in 


which Men ſee whatever they conceive clearly and di- 
ſtinctly. But what is that Original or archetypal Idea, 
but God himſelf, as far as the Creatures can in ſome 
| Meaſure partake of him, and he contains them all, 


eminently. — Therefore we ſee in God an immenſe Exten- | 


ſion, and conſequently all Bodies. 
If Men conceive, that Extenſion within themſelves, 
and with their Eyes ſhut, they'll conceive it every where 
| homogeneous, or of the ſame Sort. But if they open 
their Eyes, they'll diſcover in it a very great Diver- 
ſity ; for one Part thereof will affect them in one Man- 
ner, and another Part, in another Manner, viz. they'll 


| perceive a greater Strength of Light in the Sun, than 


in the Moon; and will be touched by the different Per- 


ceptions of Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, and other 


ſienſible Qualities, according to the Preſence of the dif- 
ferent Bodies. And every Man has his own proper Per- 
ceptions, or thoſe which tho \ 9 7 to ſome, are diſ- 
agreeable to others; but the Idea of Body and of Ex- 
tenſion, is a certain Original, or Model common to all 
Men, for all conceive Extenſion in the ſame Manner, 
can draw the ſame Figures in it, and underſtand 
ſemblable Motions. VVV 
It is objected, that there is no Extenſion in God, 
ſince he is not corporal ; therefore he cannot repreſent 
to us a Model of Extenſio n. W 
I anſwer, that there is no Extenſion in God, formally, 
but there is eminently. For God is not extended, and 
does not occupy: a Place; but as God, notwithſtanding, 
is a ſimple Being, a Being by Eſſence, from whom flows 
neceſſarily all that exiſts,” all the other Beings muſt be 
contain'd in him, either formally or eminently. There- 
fore, as all the Bodies which exiſt, have been produced 
by him, they mult be contain'd in him in an intelligible 
| Manner, at leaſt, i. e. according to an intelligible Exten- 
ion, not according to a local one; and conſequently 
God can repreſent them to us, either immediately, or 
by Means of ſome Motions of the Bodies. —_ 


be third Manner of Perception by Conſcience. 


$ The human Soul knows itſelf, according to the ſame 


Author, its Thoughts, and Affections, viz. Joy, Sor- 
row, and all the Senſations of Light, Colour, Sound, 


NMETAPHTSICX. 

what Manner the human Sou 
Senſe of Joy, Sorrow, or H 
but a confus'd Senſe of our 


Notwithſtanding which, we d . 
ſtinctly its Nature and eee 1585 Clearly and d. 


Manner, that it ſupplies us with thi 


general, and of the Species and Mod 
For though the human Soul knows es of t 


Conſcience, what paſſes in them, there 


ſelves, as we are conſcious to ourſelves 


jectively perceived, they are falſe or confuſe; falſe, i. 


Idea of the Body of a Fiſh, to imagine, Ec. in all the 


the clear Idea of him, which, as far as he illuminats dt 


Smell, &c. by Conſcience, For we do not kn 

R 

muſt be the Diſpoſition of the en 

ſquare, or of any other Figure: e 2 — 
e El. 


ſence of the Body in the Archetype, or God 
fo! r Soul, whereby 15 and hays 
ſcious to ourſelves, that it exiſts and thinks wh con. 

© and thy 


therefore it is of a Nature different from that of the 


Others, whoſe Sentiment is not very A. 
mine, believe, that the Nature of A erent from 
in the general Idea of a Being, en x Mderſtogy 


1 in whic 0 
well as the Bodies, are contained. 8 de Souks, z 


ing by Eſſence, and can be partaken b 3 R. 
ſeveral Manners; he brite — Bid re in 


he Idea of * bag 15 
hat Bring, | 

itſelf by that Idea, 1 

to know T 


5 Other) 
d Senſe, its Fo 


does not feem, notwithſtanding, 
than by Conſcience, or à confus 
viz, Joy, Sorrow, Se. 
The fourth Manner of Perception by Conjeti © 
The ſame Author imagines, that we kno 
of the other created Minds, whether angel 


by Conjecture. For as we do not ſee the 
themſelves, nor in clear Ideas, and cann 


W the N 

cal or Try | 
m, neither I 
ot diſcover by | 
is but one Ex. 
ſuch in them- 
true, it follows: er which if 


That the adventitious Ideas, are either vin, falle & 7 


pedient left, which is to ſuppoſe them 


For, 1. If they be taken for the Affedions of g. 
Soul, excited occaſionally by the Motions of de ke 
they are not properly Ideas, ſince they pro = 
ſent nothing, v. C. the Affection, whereby the Soul z 
made ſenſible of Heat, Cold, Sound, or of the other 
Qualities, repreſents properly nothing: But is only a 
certain inward Senſe, whereby the human Soul feek 
confuſedly ſomething in itſelf W 


2. If they be taken for the Qualities chemſdve ob- 


aſmuch as they do not repreſent what is in the Bodies; 
confuſe, in that they confound the formal Idea, which | 
is the Perception itſelf, with what is in the Things, tho 
there be no Reſemblance between the corporal Qualities, 
and the Senſe they have excited. Therefore the aden 
titious Ideas are either vain, falſe, or confuſe, 

The factitious Ideas, are either compoſed of the in. 
nate Ideas, or are produced of the Union of an inward 
Senſe with a clear Idea. But that Union is not made 
by our Underſtanding, ſince it ſeems to be rather pat 
five than active; but is made in our Underſtanding 
either on Occaſion of the diſturbed Motion of the ant 
mal Spirits, as it happens in thoſe who have a Fevet, 
or by an Act of the Will, as when, v. gr. the Wil 
together with the Idea of Extenſion, which is preſent w 
our Mind, determinates that Motion of the animal Sp 
rits, whereby the Senſe of yellow or gold-colour 1s & 
cited, in which Caſe we imagine a golden Mountan; 
or when we join the Idea of a human Head, with de 


Things it is neceſſary that either the Motion of tt 
animal Spirits, or, the Act of the Will ſhould interfer, 
whereby that Compoſition may be determined eilte 
mediately or immediately; in which occurs ſomes 8 
tacit Judgment, whereby we judge, that a Thing, tho. 
it does not exiſt actually, can exiſt at leaſt. 

Thus far of the Manner whereby the Eſſences of 
Things are known. At preſent I muſt explan, nol 
we diſcover their Exiſtence. | e 
Me underſtand, that God's Exiſtence is contained i 


n * + Se a 
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Mind, is not diſtin& from him. For the Exſten Wl | 
Lr is a Perfection, is underſtood to be contained 1 f 
the Idea of a Being ſovereignly perfect. 
| We are ſure of the Exiſtence of our Soul, 128 f 
certain inward Senſe, whereby ſhe is conſcious to h 


ink without bu 
of her Thooghys For we one think wn 


1 to ourſelves that we think, and conſequently 

4 

ekilt. Hence rding to the Author Of the Enquiry 

And 1 1 1 a leſs clear Knowledge of her 
in E d of that of the Body, ſhe is notwithſtand- 

” certain of her Exiſtence than of that of the 


8 oi. though ſhe be entirely conſcious to herſelf, 


dn de exiſts ; ſhe can nevertheleſs ſtill doubt of the 
{ 4 | en 
Exit of tie Eriltence of ſpiritual or human Souls, 
3 from ours, by the Ef ets, which we ſuppoſe 


W. 1 by. rr 

We un, de Exiſtence of corporal Things, and 
4 the are indued with certain lities, by ſome 
that <a whereby, as occaſionally, ſome Affections, 
inn Senſations, are conſtantly excited in our Mind. 
* may form the ſame Judgment of all the others 

do of the Sun; which we know to exiſt, and to be 
nen and hot, by the Impreſſion of the Light or 
te or of its other Qualities, whereby are excited 
in qur Soul. conſtantly, occaſionally, and always in the 
a Manger, ſome certain Affections, or vivid Senſa- 
tions: Therefore we know the Exiſtence of the corporal 
Things, and that they are indued with certain Qualities, 
by ſome Impreſſions, Cc. SES n ene 


may judge of the Origin of all Ideas. For they all 
from God, either immediately, or mediately by 


: means of corporal Motions ; and are excited in the 
- Soul, or intelſective Faculty; at preſent it remains to 


add to it ſome Reflections on Reaſon, Phantaſy, and 
| Memory, which are Faculties nearly related to the Un- 


derſtanding. © 


e Mzuozy, in Man, is @ Faculty. of the rational Soul, 
Y or human Mind, <vhereby we remember Things which we 
b have formerly learned; and is nothing elſe but the human 
i | Mind, itſelf, as determined on Occaſion of the Veſtiges 
et | remaining in the Brain, and of the Motions of the ani- 
2 mal Spirits running through thoſe Veſtiges to a certain 
B MTS... | 
| PranTasY, is a Faculty whereby the human Mind ſees 
b. corporal Things, under corporal Figures or Images: Or is 
in. | rather the Mind itſelf, or rational Soul, excited by the 
83 | Veltiges imprinted in the Brain, and the Motion of the 
ich avimal Spirits flowing through thoſe Veſtiges, to know 
ho' | ſomething corporal under a corporal Figure, | 5 
es, | _ Laſtly, REasoN, in this Place is the Faculty of Rea- 
er- ſming; or to infer rightly one Thing from another, and 
| therefore includes both the Underſtanding and Will. 
in. 5. Touching the human Will and Liberty. — Will is 
ard | called a Faculty of the human Soul, and is common- 
ade ly defned in the Schools, à Faculty which proſecutes 
pat ihe Good offered by the Underſtanding, and is averſe to 
ling Evil: Or is the Mind itſelf, inclining towards Good, 
Wb and avoiding Evil : For it is not an Entity really di- 
euch kunt from the Soul; but as the human Mind, con- 
Wil lidered. as Underſtanding, is called Intellect likewiſe, 
nt 0 when conſidered as willing, it is called Yolunty or Will. 
| Spe Therefore Will in the Schools is improperly called blind: 


Fora Faculty, which is in fact one and the ſame Thing 
22 knowing Faculty, as Will is in fact one and 
bag Thing with the knowing Faculty, or Under- 
ns cannot be properly called blind; for there is no 
. between them both but in the Appellation, 
they are both one and the ſame Soul. | 


Valition, and that the Soul by 
we Or avoid a Thing, till it 
7 ledge of that Thing ; 
the Wil, 
landing 


e Will does not proſe- 
has a previous confuſe 
nat I hence the Perception of the 
ing is ſaid to be previous to the Motion of 


conceived to 


Voluny, LY preſent a lighted Torch to the 


hich, the - human Will 
Unnor de called bind, fince a blind Fac 
DT ts Fn Bind Fug cnc: 
© Underſtanding by its natural Light, can diſ- 
3 Being in general, as the Mode or Ac- 
ic Being; the Will likewiſe has a natural 
bu, oy towards Good in general, i. e. towards God 
| inplicithy, if not explicitly known, Again, as 


- 


METAPHTSICK. 


this Principle, I think ; then I exif, 


; Human Liberty, as conſidered here by 


a, notwithſtanding Perception is different from 


or as they ſpeak in the Schools, the Under- 


1 
the Perception of a particular Thing ſeems to be nothing 
elſe but a certain Determination of the human Light; 
whereby we know univerſally the Being itſelf, or God: 
Likewiſe the Propenſity of the Will towards particular 
Goods, is a certain general Determination of that In- 


clination, or a Reſtriction whereby it adheres to that ſame 


particular GO]. 


From that Awplitade of the Will, whereby it proſecutes 


Good in general, and can be ſatiated by the incom- 
mutable and infinite Good alone, ſeems to proceed 
Indifference towards private Goods, whence it happens 
that it never adheres neceſſarily to them. But I muſt 


explain in a clearer Manner, what is that Indifference of 
the Will, otherwiſe called Liberty, 
| Human LI BERT. | 

. us, ſeems to 
be nothing elſe but the Will itſelf, as free from an ex- 

ternal, and ſometimes an internal Neceſſity, in proſe- 

cuting Good and avoiding Evil. For in this preſent | 
Subject we commonly diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Neceſſities, 

viz. an external Neceſſity, called Coafion, and an inter- 
nal one, which is a certain natural and neceſſary Pro- 

penſity towards Good, and an Averſion from Evil. 
Therefore there are two Sorts of Liberty, one from Cc 

action, and the other from Neceſſity. ee 

Uiberty from Coaction, is the human Will being free 
from external Violence, as well in proſecuting Good, as 

in avoiding Evil; and we call external Violence or Co- 
action, that which is offered to Somebody, by an exter- 
nal Principle, againſt his Inclination ; as when any Body 

is carried to the Supplice,  - ? | 

Where it muſt be obſerved, that no Violence can be 

offered to the Will, with regard to its interior and 


proper Acts, v. gr. with regard to Love or Hatred; 


r one cannot be forced to love againſt his own proper 
Inclination, otherwiſe he ſhould love and not love the 
ſame Thing; he ſhould will and not will together; or 
ſhould will unwilling, and in Spite of himſelf, which 
involves a Repugnance : But the Will, notwitſtanding, 
can ſuffer that Violence with regard to exterior and cor- 
poral Motions, which excites in the Body, as an oc- 
caſional Cauſe : v. gr. a Perſon can be hindered from 
purſuing a Journey in Spite of himſelf, or be forced to 


ſtir or walk, when he would repoſe himſelf, 


Whence it appears, that the Will is always free from 
Coaction, with regard to proper and inward Acts; or, 
what is the ſame, that all voluntary Acts are always free 


from Coaction; becauſe done freely, and proceeds from 


the Will, without any external Violence; but, notwith- 
ſtanding, it is not always free from a natural Neceſſity. 


Therefore, 


Lberty from a natural Neceſſity, called alſo Free- 
Will, or Liberty of Election, is that which excludes all 


Sort of Neceſſity, as well external as internal. Internal 


Neceſſity, or Neceſſity of natural Inclination, is @ cer- 
tain Propenſiiy of the Will to purſue neceſſarily Good, and 


to avoid neceſſarily Evil, Whence we are not free of a 


natural and inward Neceſſity towards the Love of Good, 
and the Hatred of Evil in general. For it is impoſſible 
= ſhould not love Good in general, or our Felicity, 
d hate Evil or Miſery. 1 4s . f 
But our Will is not neceſſarily engaged to love private 
Goods; therefore we have a free Power to chuſe them, 
or prefer one or ſeveral of them to the reſt; and if there 
be but one we may take it or leave it; which cannot be 
underſtood without ſome Indifferencdge. | 
But as all Philoſophers confeſs that Free-Will is placed 
in the Will, it muſt appear ſurprizing, that in the 
Schools Judgment, which is the ſame as Free- Will, is 
commonly attributed to the Underſtanding, not to the 
Will. But as we deſign to follow the Truth in this, as 
we do in all other Things, as near as we can, we'll 
ſhew, that Judgment properly belongs to the Will, ane 
that it is always voluntary, ſince Perception is ſometimes 
excited within us againſt the Inclination of our Will; 
let it be therefore . | 
That Judgment belongs to the Will, not to the Un- 
derſtanding, ſince it is an Act of the Will; it being the 
Affirmation of Truth, or the Negation of Falſhood ; or 
is an Aſſent or Diſſent, whereby it approves or diſap- 
proves ſomething ; or whereby it inclines either n 


- 
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the Affirmative, or the Negative Part, according as the 
Idea is conſentaneous or diſſentaneous. 

Though Perception be excited in our Mind, even in 
Spite of ourſelves, all Judgment, notwithſtanding, 1s al- 
ways voluntary; becauſe it always proceeds from a free 
Determination or Election. For either the Connection 
of the Subject and of the Attribute is evident: And then 
the Will is freely determined towards Affirmation or 
Negation, though it judges neceſſarily, and not of a free 
Determination : Or that Connexion 1s a little more ob- 
ſcure, and then the Will affirms or denies, by a Choice, 
or of a free Determination; as it happens in temerarious 
Judgęments; therefore all Judgment is always voluntary. 

Sometimes our Judgment is free of a Liberty of Elec- 
tion, which excludes all Sorts of Neceſſity, external as 
well as internal and natural. Becauſe it can be carried 
or not carried at Pleaſure ; ſince there is neither a clear, 
nor a neceſſary Connection of the Attribute with the Sub- 
ject; therefore temerarious Judgments are forbidden, and 
condemn'd as free, and put in our Power. 

As to the ſenſitive Appetite. — The Will conſider'd as 
inclining towards a ſenſible Good, and avoiding Evil, 
by the Occaſion of the corporal Motions, is called ſen- 
fitive Appetite; and is ſubdivided into concupiſcive, and 
iraſcive Appetite. Therefore when any Body deſires 
ſomething, without a corporal Motion, it is the Will: 
If occaſioned by the Motions of the Body, and particu- 
larly with a violent Commotion, it is called ſen/itive 
Appetite, which is either concupiſcive or iraſcive. 

6. Touching the natural Habits of the human Soul. — 
The natural Habits of the Soul, depends likewiſe 
for the greateſt Part on the Soul itſelf, and for that 
Reaſon, do not ſeem to belong more to Metaphy/ick 
than to Phyſick : Notwithanding which, I believe that 


it is very proper to treat in this Place, at leaſt of the 


_ ſpiritual Habits, ſince the Eſſence, the Faculties, and 
Habits, follow immediately one another. | 


Hasir, therefore, can be defined, according to the 


Doctrine of Ariſtotle, lib. 2. Ethic. c. 4. and libr. Cate- 


gor. c. de qualit. A Quality of the firſt Species happening to 
_ the Power, and aſſiſting it to operate. . 
It is called a Quality of the firſt Species; becauſe Ariſto- 
ile diſtinguiſhes four Sorts of Qualities, of two Mem- 


bers each, viz. Habit and Diſpoſition, Natural Power 


and Impotency, &c. | 08” | 
It is added, happening to the Power, becauſe we have 
it not naturally, unleſs it be with Regard to Inchoation. 


But it is either infuſed by God, or acquired by repeated 


A | 
Laſtly it is ſaid, which afſiſts the Power to operate; be- 
cauſe by the Succours of the Habit, we operate eaſier, 
quicker, and with more Pleaſure. . 
Of Habits, ſome are ſupernatural, viz. thoſe which 
God infuſes within us without us; wherefore they are 
called infuſed, as Faith, Hope, and Charitz, of which I 
don't treat in this Place: And other natural, which are 
acquired by repeated Acts; whence they are alſo called 
acquired. Therefore an acquired Habit ean be defined 
a Facility of acting acquir' d by repeated Acts. KEE 
That acquir'd Habit, is either called ſpiritual, when 
it affifts a ſpiritual Faculty, though, by Reaſon of its 
Entity, it pertains for the greatelt Part, to the Body, 


as we'll ſee by and by: Or is called corporal, if it deter- 


mines the corporal Faculty to act. Both are either good, 
and called Virtue, or bad, and called Vice. 

Again, the ſpiritual Habit, is either called intellectual 
or moral. ; V 

That is called intellectual, which afſiſts the Intelligence 
and Knowledge of the Mind; and therefore _—_ the 
Underſtanding ; becauſe Perception or Knowledge, which 
is the primary Part of thoſe Sorts of Habits, belongs to 
the Underſtanding. Ariſtotle, lib. 6. Ethic. c. 3. reckons 


five of thoſe intelletual Habits, viz. Intelligence, Wiſ- 


dom, Science, Prudence, and Art, and theſe Habits being 
good, are called Virtues of the Mind; but Error and He- 
reſy are called Vices of the Mind. — Laſtly, Opinion, 
which is deduced from a probable Reaſon, and human 
Faith, which is entirely founded on Man's Authority and 
Teſtimony, are called indifferent Habits, WAY Hs 

Moral Habit inclines the Will, either to moral Good 
or moral Evil. If it inclines it to Good, it 1s called 
moral Virtue ; if to Evil or Sin, it is called moral Evil. 


METAPHYTSICK 


For thoſe who pretend that the intellectual Habits are 


As I have obſerved in my Treatiſe of i. 
We muſt, at Ke ng explain 1 | 
what the Nature of ſpiritual Habits conſiſt. ords, in 
execute, with more Facility, we muſt er to 
been heretefore ſo often inculcated, viz th hat has 
is occaſionally determin'd, by the corporal M our Mind 
cording to the Law eſtabliſhed by the Creator Ham ge. 
the Motions of the Body are, occaſionally - nets. Wim, 
the Thought. For the Society of the Body A by 
ſuch, that there is no Thought but that it 18 im nd i 
follow'd by ſome Motion of the animal 8 vpn, 
Motion happens in the Brain, without An as no 
Thought in the Mind. For all the Motion of the 8 
Body is accompliſhed by the Circulation of the ws 
Spirits, as I have ſufficiently proved in my Tre —＋ 
Anatomy. Which animal Spirits are nothin al * 
the moſt ſubtile, and pure Portion of the Bla 2 Ny 
being purified in the Ventricles of the Brain, my — 
yes Dye through them are carried to all the Parts of 
Therefore, as, on Occaſion of ſome Though 
* ; oughts, thoſe 
animal Spirits are oftener carried to ſome Parts of the 
Body than to others, they render the Channels, through 
which they paſs and repaſs, wider, whereby the 25 
Thoughts are often repeated. Hence. 
The intellectual Habits, ſuch as Sciences, are not 
mere ſpiritual Qualities inherent to the Mind; but con 
ſiſt, for the greateſt Part, in the Veſtigia, imprinted 1 
the Brain, after all the Obſtacles which could retard the 
Circulation of the animal Spirits, have been removed 
Becauſe if the intellectual Habits were mere ſpiritual Qua. 
lities, inherent to the Mind, they would be either ſome 
Affections only, or Diſpoſitions, or Modifications of the 
human Mind; or would be ſome ſpiritual Entities, ad. 
ventitious to the Mind, and received in it, as it is ima- 
gined in the Schools. But they are neither Affections 
or ſpiritual Modifications; nor Entities ſuperadded to the 
human Soul, and as implanted in it. | 
1. They are Affections only, or Diſpoſitions of the 
human Mind. Becauſe a ſimple Affection of the Mind, 
or a Diſpoſition, does not ſeem capable to contain a 
whole Science, which conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, and be- 
cauſe alſo the Affection of the Mind, which is ſpiritual, 
cannot be obliterated by the Violence of a Malady, nor 
by Length of Time, as we fee daily a Science entirely de- 
faced or obliterated ; ſince neither a Malady can affect 
the Soul, nor a ſpiritual Thing be corrupted, 
2. Neither are they Entities ſuperadded to the Soul, 


Entities ſuperadded to the Soul, underſtand by thoſe 
Entities, Species produced by the Action of the Un- 
derſtanding, as certain Terms, as they call them, of a 
vital Action or Thought, or the Effects remaining after 
the Thought. For a created Underſtanding cannot pro. 
duce Entities from nothing, which is the Property 
God alone. Our Underſtanding, beſides, being only 
paſſive, not active. — Laſtly, if the intellectual Habit 
were Entities inherent to the Mind; it would fol 
hence, that they could exiſt without the Mind; which 
is an Abſurdity ; for no Body has ever pretended yt, 
that Science or Wiſdom can ſubſiſt without the Mind 
Therefore the intellectual Habits, ſuch as the Science, 
are not mere ſpiritual Qualities inherent to the Soul. 8 
But they are a Facility of thinking of Things, whic 
we have already conceived, and to treat again of he 
we have already treated: Which Facility conſiſts, id 
the greateſt Part, in the Veſtigia imprinted in the = 
by the Removal of all the Obſtacles which vos 
ſtruct the Paſſage of the animal Spirits: For the * 
lation or Motion of thoſe Spirits have fo ſtrict an 75 
with the Thoughts of the Soul, that they always ©: 
themſelves together; and the more diſtinct pi *. 
Veſtiges traced in the Brain, the more diſtinct an go 
are the Motions of the Spirits ; and our Notions wy 
more diſtin and clear. Therefore, the intel? . 
Habits, ſuch as the Sciences, conſiſt for the * 
Part in the Veſtiges traced in the Brain. 


COROLLARY, I 
The intellectual Habits, beſides the Knowledge 0 


. . 1 1 de [ 
Soul, which is their more excellent Part, boy nall 
corporal Affections, which determine 4 N 


Bb 


8 SS. S8 PPS 


Knowledge: And therefore Man by the intel- 


jeftual Habs, i hat Right on certain Things granted 
Study» 9 2 oe — for his Induſtry, that when 
him Wache on them he preſently underſtands them. 

1 


ce, Sc. beſides the Diſpoſition of the Soul 
ltemper vil which is the ſuperior Part of a moral 
;rſelf, or K a certain Facility of acting, which con- 
Habit, wd tion of the Spirits, and the Diſpoſition of 
ng For moral Habits are thoſe which incline the 
the Pod), 


Will to Good or Evil, as Juſtice and Injuſtice, Tem- 


0 
ps 1 pla ced in the Motion of the Spirits and the Diſ- 
* 


ans of the Body. For the Will is naturally enough 
bn to act, by the ſole Perception of the Under- 
determun and ſuffers no Delay in its Actions, but from 
duft Affections or Motions : Whence that Reſiſt- 
5 50 proceeding from the Body, is to be con- 
mw 14 that by a contrary Affection of the Body, 
duch is placed in the Motion of the Spirits. 
| COROLLARY L 


y all theſe it can be very well underſtood, that the 
KeArice Cauſes of natural Habits, even ſpiritual ones, 
. be called repeated Acts, or rather the animal Spirits, 
hn as determinated by repeated Acts, they force 


Mind: For that is the effective Cauſe, at leaſt occaſional, 
duced, at leaſt occaſionally 3 but a natural Habit, even 


occaſionally, inaſmuch as thoſe Spirits determinated 
by repeated Acts, force their Way through, and im- 
print deeper Veſtiges in the Brain: Therefore, &c. 


CorRoLLary II. 5 
A natural Habit, can ſcarce be acquired by KI 08 


bliſhed in the Veſtiges imprinted in the Brain, and in a 
free Motion of the Spirits, which is durable and not 


not imprinted deep enough; neither can the Meatus of 
the Spirits be enough dilated, for the Removal of all 
the Obſtacles they could meet with to obſtruct their 
Paſſage ; unleſs, perhaps, the Subſtance of the Brain be 


tinue, and conſequently requires ſome Solidity in the 
Brain; therefore it does not ſeem that a natural Habit 


an be aquired by a ſingle Act. 


 Corottary III. 
confirmed 
the animal Spirits. 


f. ² | MIO TT 
2 natural Habits are weakened, or diminiſhed by 
7 increaſed, or receive an Addition of Perfection or 
3 viz, when the Veſtiges imprinted in the 


n are obliterated by d „or the Canals of 
the animal 3 


thoſe Veſt 


Ma... © „ 
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 METAPHTSIOK. 


which he has acquired by Labour and 


as Juſtice, Injuſtice, Temperance, 


ce and Intemperance, Sc. which Habits, beſides the 


heir Way through, and imprint deeper Veſtiges in the 
| of a natural Habit, by which that natural Habit is pro- 
r one, is produced by the animal Spirits, at 


Act; for a natural Habit, is the Facility of acting eſta- 


momentaneous z which Facility cannot be acquired by a 


fingle Act, fince by that ſingle Act the Veſtiges are lations in them, after which they were 4 8 5 
c 


very ſoft, in which Caſe the Habit would be as eaſily 
obliterated or defaced, as it had been imprinted : There- 
fore no Habit is properly generated, fince it muſt con- 


All the natura! Habits are increaſed, perfected, and 
ed, by a deeper Impreſſion of the Veſtiges in 
the Brain, by wider Meats, and a very free Motion of 


wles contrary to thoſe whereby they are common- ' 


Spirits are obſtructed or contracted. If = 
ee be quite defaced, or the Meats entirely 


. 


a 


Note, That the firſt who wrote profeſſedly on the Sub. 
ject of 'Metaphy/icks, is Ariſtotle, Indeed he is the 
firſt who uſes the Word; Mera ra Pvoinx, is the Title 
of one of his Books, which ſome of his Commenta- 
tors will have to ſignify no more, than after the 
Books of Phyſicks. M. du Hamel taking the Prepo- 

ſition pers in the Senſe of poſt, is even of Opinion 

that the Word was coined by Ariſtotle's Diſciples; and 
that the Word was unknown to Ariſtotle: Which is 
alſo my Sentiment, 7. e. that it was invented k 

_ Ariſtotle's Interpreters, Alexander Aphrodifius and * 
Philoponus ; but for what Reaſon it was effected, 
Strabo takes Notice, lib. 13. of his Geography, in the 

. Deſcription of Troades (where he mentions the Town 
Scepfe which was the native Place of the Philoſopher 

| Neleus). That Ariſtotle (who was the firſt who com- 
poſed a Library of the Books he had colle&ed) left 
that Library to his Diſciple Theophraſtus, together 
with his School. That Theophraſtus bequeathed, 
likewife, by his Teſtament, his Books, and thoſe of 
Ariſtotle, to Neleus Scepfius, who had been one of 
Ariſtotle's Diſciples. - Neleus, therefore, transferred 
that Library into Scepfis, and left it, at his Death, to 
very ignorant Heirs. And theſe having learn'd that 
a Reſearch was made, every where, of Books' to 
compoſe the Library of Pergama, they hid theirs un- 
der Ground, for fear they ſhould have been taken 
away from them; where they were left, for a very 
conſiderable Time, in ſome Meaſure buried. At al 
having been dug up by their Succeſſors, in Part tore 
and rotten, they were ſold to Apellico Teio, for a large 
Sum of Money; who having in ſome Meaſure re- 


ſtopped, then the Habits periſh entitely. 


pair'd the Parts which were defective, cauſed them to 
be copied, notwithſtanding which they were left full of 

Laccunæ, to the great Diſpleaſure of the Peripateticians, 
Who uſed to read them. But ſoon after Apellico's 
Death, his Library having been taken by Scylla, was 
tranſported to Rome; where a certain Grammarian, cal- 
led Tyrannius, aſked, that he ſhould be permitted the 
Uſe of Ariſtotle's Books, which having obtain'd, he 
_ changed ſeveral Things in them himſelf, and communi- 

cated the Original to a certain Rhodian, called Andro- 
nicus, who, in all Likelihood, made alſo ſome Interpo- 


And thoſe which pertain to Logick, Phyſick, and to 
other Faculties, having been digeſted into Order, the 
reſt, between which there was no Connection, and be- 
longed to no Subject in particular, were placed after the 
Phyſick; whence it is that they were called Books of 
Metaplhyſict, as much as to ſay, placed after the Phyſick, 
Therefore, it is evident, that the Books of Meta- 


 phyficks, had been more ſpoiled than any of the o- 


thers; which is the Reaſon why they are not written 


with the ſame Care and Caution as the others are. 


For, as Gaſſendi obſerves, lib. 1. adverſ. Axiſtot. 


acercit. 5. num. 1 1. As all the Books of Phyſick are de- 
- fign'd to explain the material Subſtance , the fourteen 


| Books of Metaphyſick, were certainly deſign'd to treat 
of the immaterial Subſtance ; but has it been done? 


Though thoſe Books' contain 141 Chapters, none but the 
Fve laſt of the twelfth Book, have ſomething of that 


Matter. Therefore there's nothing leſs accurate, or 
rfect, than Ariſtotle's Metaphyfick ; becauſe, per- 
av the beſt Part thereof is loſt ; and we have no- 
thing left but the ſmalleſt Part, and that beſides 
- mutilated and imperfedt. 
F. Malebranche and Mr. Locke have wrote much 
more clearly, and conſiſtently of Metaphy/icks, than 
any of the Antients; NT {56 


Zeors, | explaining their 
as, Phznomena, We. „ TN 


ETEOROLOGY, is the Doctrine of Me- mated Exhalations, and formed in the ſuperior Region | 
| Origin, Formation, of the Air, or of our Atmoſphere. 
1 NS an imperfect Mint, conſiſting of ſubli- feery ; aerial, or airy; and aqueous, or watery Meteors. 


LE 


There are three Kinds of Meteors, viz. igneous, or 


5 0 | 


Jeneous 
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Ineous, or fiery MeTEoRs, ſuch as Lightning, Thun- 
der, Ignis fatuus, Draco volans, falling Stars, and the 
like, ſeem to be nothing elſe but ſulphurous and ni- 
trous Exhalations, ſet on Fire in the Air, by the violent 
Motion of the Parts. Therefore, the Matter of Thunder 
and Lightning, as well as that of Gunpowder, is parti- 
cularly Nitre and Sulphur : The Effects of both being 
entirely ſemblable. For the hollow Cloud, wherein the 
ſulphurous and nitrous Exhalation is contained, is like 
the Cannon, and the Exhalation like the Gunpowder ; 
which, when it lacerates the Cloud, produces Thunder 
and Lightning. Thunder, according to the Manner the 
| Matter kindled, falls on the Earth; whether in a direct 
or oblique Line: And Lightning or Fulguration, when 
it blazes through the Air; but it cannot break the 
Cloud, with a great Violence, without making a very 
great Noiſe: For Thunder is a Sound, occaſioned by 
a violent Commotion of the ſubtile Matter, iſſuing out 
of a lacerated Cloud. | | 
The ſulphurous and nitrous Matter is ſet on Fire, if 
we believe Des Cartes, Diſſert. I. Meteor. when the ſu- 
perior Cloud being reſolved into Water by the Hear of 
the Air, falls on the Inferior ; ſo that the two Extremi- 
ties thereof reach ſooner the inferior Cloud than its 
middle Part; for then the Air, intercepted between the 
two Clouds together, with the ſulphurous and nitrous 
Exhalations, is preſſed by the ſudden Fall of the ſupe- 
rior Cloud, and by its elaſtick Virtue, lacerates the in- 
ferior Cloud, either in its lower Part, or at its Sides, 
and being forced out, with great Impetuoſity, together 
with thoſe ſulphurous and nitrous Exhalations, produces 
that violent Noiſe called Thunder. Juſt in the ſame 
Manner, as if one was to place the Leaf of a Tree 
upon the Thumb and the Index, keeping his Hand 
half ſnut, ſo that half of the Leaf contained within 
the hollow of the Hand be a little bowed ; then with 
the other Hand ſtrike the Leaf with a great Force, it 
will excite a great Noiſe, becauſe of the Elaſticity of 


but likewiſe a Coruſcation, or Light to the Eyes, be- 
cauſe they are nitrous and ſulphurous Exhalations ſubli- 


mated by the Matter of the firſt Element, which ſud- 


denly penetrate the inferior Cloud: Hence they lacerate 


the Cloud with a greater Violence, and move more 


powerfully the adjacent Air, as it happens in Muſkets. 
For, as if one breaks a Leaf in the Manner abovemen- 
_ tioned, or diſcharge a Muſket, near a Foreſt or Wood, 
the Sound produced, by a ſingle Blow, or a ſingle Diſ- 
charge, being ecchoed by the Foreſt, rowl longer thro* 
it, than if it had been done in another Place : Likewiſe 
the larger and thicker is the Cloud, though there be 
but one Clap of Thunder, the Sound notwithſtanding 
continues to rowl longer through the Cloud; and is not 
heard by thoſe who are at a great Diſtance from the 
Place where the Cloud is broken, but a long while after 
the Lightning has been ſeen : For the Sound is propa- 


gated by Succeſſion only, and runs twenty-eight Feet 


within the Time of a Second. TIN 
Therefore if the Lightning is ſeen long before the 
Sound is heard, the Thunder is not dangerous; but if 
we ſee the Lightning and hear the Sound, at one and 
the ſame Time, the Matter has been ſet on Fire very 
near us, and conſequently the Thunder is dangerous. 


Though he that ſees the Lightning and hears the Thun- 


der is ſeldom hurted by it. Sometimes notwithſtanding, 
the Ball of Fire being formed of a more tenacious Mat- 
ter, 1s ſeen to fall on the Ground, and rowl for a con- 
ſiderable Time from one Place to another, whereby 
Men and Beaſts are often killed ; ſometimes Houſes and 
Trees are thrown down, and other ſurprizing Effects 
produced, according as the Thunder is agitated by the 
Wind, or reflected by obvious Bodies. ire 

When the ſuperior Cloud falling on the inferior excites 
the Thunder or Lightning, preſently follows a Shower 
of Rain ; becauſe the ſuperior Cloud does not fall on 
the inferior, till its heavier Particles have been diſſolv- 
ed into Water; and alſo becauſe the inferior Cloud 
preſſed by the ſuperior falls downwards, and in falling is 
reſolved into Water, Hence the Cloud is almoſt always 
reſolved into Water when it thunders, | 


aſcending into the Air when the Earth is 0 


uſually precedes; and that there is a nitrous Vapo 
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But when thoſe Clouds in the; IP 
exalted Places, as Rocks, . 75 _ 
the Cloud being divided into ſeyera] DOD 
7 over that Place, 
of the Thunder is facilitated. 

Places, are oftner ſtricken * 1 or high 
ones: The ſame Thing happens in the rin | an lower 
for if their Sound, which we think confiſts is of Bells; 
tion of the Air, be ſtronger and louder n the Agita- 
agitates that Part of the Cloud which js over 0 e 

where thoſe Bells are ranged; whence the — Steeple 
nuated in that Place breaks after, and proc oud ate. 
an eaſy Paſſage to the Thunder, that it ma Pee 
Steeple, to the great Danger of the Ringers T 

the Sound of the Bells is only of ſome U;;1;. hercfor 


ral P ” Sc. then 
3 that En- 


whereby the Irruption 


Bells. 15 | 
Sir IJſaac Newton is of Opinion, that 
occaſioned by the falling of Clouds, but by the kind 
of ſulphurous Exhalations, in the ſame Mann ncling 
Noiſe of Aurum fulminans, eee 
He fays, that there are ſulphurous Exhala 


Thunder 18 not 


tions, always 


. s ry: th 
they ferment with the nitrous Acids, and 05 e 
| es 


taking Fire, generate Thunder, Lightning, 6; 

That beſides the Vapours raiſed from Water E. 
there are alſo Exhalations carry'd off from Sulphi, 5. 
tumen, volatile Salts, &c. is paſt all Doubt; the val 
Quantity of ſulphurous and bituminous Matter a 2 
the Surface of the Earth, and the volatile Salts of Plan 


and Animals, afford ſuch an ample Stock thereof, that 


it is no Wonder the Air ſhould be filled with ſuch Par- 
ticles (ſay thoſe who eſpouſe Sir Jaac's Opinion) raised 
higher or lower, according to their greater or leſſer 
Degree of Subtility and Activity, and more copiouſ 

ſpread in this or that Quarter, according to the Direction 


of the Winds, Gc. 
the Air preſſed, whereby the Leaf is lacerated, in its 

lower Part. The Exhalations preſſed within the narrow 
Compaſs of the Clouds, do not only produce a Sound, 


Dr. Wallis, who inclines much toward the fitſt Syſtem 


I have eſtabliſhed of Thunder, thinks that the Efec; 


of Thunder are ſo like thoſe of fired Gunpowder, that 

we need not ſcruple to aſcribe them to the ſame Cauſe; 

but that the principal Ingredients in Gunpowder, we 

know, are Nitre — 

keep the Parts ſeparate, for the better kinding. 
Hence, if we conceive in the Air a convenient Mix- 

ture of nitrous and ſulphurous Particles, from the 


Sources abovementioned; and thoſe, by any Cauſe, to 


be ſet on Fire, ſuch Exploſion may well follow: And 
with ſuch Noiſe and Light, as in the Firing of Gun- 
powder; and being once kindled, it will run from 
Place to Place, this Way or that, as the Exhalations 
happen to lead to it; much as is found in a Train of 
Gunpowder. 3 8 
This Exploſion, if high in the Air, and remote from 
us, will do no Miſchief; but if near us, may deſtroy 


Trees, Animals, Cc. as Gunpowder would do in tix | 
like Circumſtances. 1 


This Nearneſs, or Farneſs, may be eſtimated, lay they, 
by the Interval of Time between the Flaſh and the 
Noiſe, which we have ſaid to be our Sentiment likewile, 
Dr. Wallis obſerves, that ordinarily the Difference be 
tween the two is about ſeven Seconds; which, at the 
Rate of 1142 Feet in a Second of Time, gives the D. 
ſtance about a Mile and a half: But ſometimes 1 
comes in a Second or two, which argues the Exploſion 
very near us, and even among us; and in ſuch Cales, 
the Reverend Doctor aſſures us, he has more than onde 
foretold the Miſckiefs that befel. ee, 

Upon the whole, that there is in Lightning 7 ; 
phurous Vapour, appears from the Sulphur hic 150 
tends it, and from the ſultry Heat in the Alt, V 6 
along with it. The ſame Author concludes hence, , 
we know of no other Body ſo liable to a e 
violent Exploſion: And as to the kindling of f 
Materials, we know that a Mixture of e Y 
Steel-Filings, with a little Water, will break Tort | 
actual Flame. Nothing therefore is e f 
Exploſion, but ſome Chalybeat or vitriolick Vapo, 


and among the various Effluvias from the Earth, t 


Doctor does not doubt but there muſt be ſome ol * 


Sulphur; Charcoal only ſerving to 


r MXx” "PP TR RIOT ITT SOT 
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| ate ſoon diſſipated, and the exceſſive Heat of the Sun, 


Noiſe . 1 1 they make but a ſmall Reſiſtance,” the Ir ſeems to ariſe from a viſcou 
1285 but ſmall; as a Pound of Powder ramm'd cloſe kindled in the Air, reflects a 
ann . F 3 33 
wider 8 ce, where it meets lo Rivers, Hedges, e. by Reaſon i 
* much leſs Reſiſta ay 5 


3 at on Time than at another, or rather, if the Draco vela | 
"ab * den every Clap are ſometimes longer, and teor, appearing long and ſinuous, ſo 
es ſho , 


he ko, ale round itſelf other Clouds, by Reaſon of them, forms the 
Lit ly of the Particles they muſt be formed with, Dragon. Went | 

Thunder n oe the Clouds underneath, on which the I omit ſpeaking of the other ; 
N owls 


N "Pp . * * 1 * . f + _ * a 
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e Probability, we can produce a engage itſelf, thoſe Clouds underneath break, and the 
But her he _ rej? = OSD Yah Thunder falls on the Earth. — This is my own Syſtem, 
e we meet with Inſtances of its raining Iron which I ſubmit to the Cenſi 


ure of the Learned. 
ning, acts with extraordina 


Stones in Germany; Jul. Scaliger tells If what we call Light 
in Lah, and Iron oy. D ks or ſhatters any Thing, it is called 2 
Cardan reports 1200 Stones to have fallen from H&a- 7. Zunder. oli, whi 


tes. That Rattling in the Noiſe of Thunder, ner ſtrikes on high P 
33 it ſeem as if it paſſed through Arches, 
1. broken variouſly, is doubtleſs owing to the Sound 
cs acid among Clouds hanging over one another, urnt by 


nes without hurting their 
t it has even melted the 
Sc. | 


_ the firſt Syſtem, I have eſtabliſhed, diſguiſed un- 


der greater Difficulties, and diveſted of what 'it has the Phenomena, by obſerving, that the Exh 
ge" and the moſt proper to explain thoſe Fire, are very different from one another, That ſome, 
Phenomena 


ur, may on- 
My own Sentiment. ly yield a ſlight lambent Flame, which will 


What if 4 were to ſay, that Thunder conſiſts in fact of 
the nitrous and ſulphurous Vapours exalted from the the N 


ſt; and others, on the 
g, as to come near 


he Nature of volatile Salts or Aqua- fortis, which ſpare 
Farth together with all the other Exhalations, which ſoft | 


Bodies, and ſpend their whole Force on hard ones. 
form the Clouds within our Atmoſphere, or the loweſt The Chevali | 
Region of the Air; but that theſe nitrous and ſulphu- of Sciences, accounts for ſome Effects of 7. hunden up- 
rous Vapours being ſeparated from all the reſt, ſublima- ich- 
ted, and drawn nearer the Sun by his Heat; remain out burning or wounding them, it is naturally enough 
ſuſpended between that Congeries of the coarſer Particles, 


aſcribed to the Sulphur, which falling near enough 
which form the thick and lower Clouds, and ſome of a 


the Perſon, the Fumes thereof ſtop his Reſpiration. — 
finer Texture, which have been exalted along with them, As to Trees, Buildings, &. ſplit, or beaten down, 
are interpoſed between them and the Sun; that on Pro- there muſt be another Cauſe. M. de Louy 
ear » ſuppoſes, that when the Thunder is ſo high, its Flame is 
thoſe thin Clouds interpoſed between the nitrous and diſſipated, before it arrives at the Earth: And that the 
fulphurous Exhalations, growing too weak to ſtruggle a- Air ing violently driven along by the impetuous Mo. 
itati igneous tion of the Flame, and of Conſequence exceedingly con- 
Particles, and being deprived beſides of the Supply they denſed, becomes as it were a hard Body, capable of pro- 
continually received from below, during the Operation, ducing terrible Effects. | 2 
| laces ſtruck wi th Thunder- bolts, were held ſacred a- 
meeting no-longer with that Obſtacle, lays hold of the mong the Antients. Nigidius has a curious Treatiſe on 
comoultible Matter, and ſets it on Fire ; which Fire, by the TBunder- Bolt. Marcilius Ficinus, and ſome others, 
Its natural Elaſticity, tending continually towards extend. maintain, that Coral diſſipates panick Fear, and keeps 
ing further and further, rowis on the Clouds below, and off 7 bunder-bolts and Hail. Fortunat. Licitus has en- 
by the Rapidity of its Motion, and the continual Con- deavour'd to account for it phyſically. Father Le 
| een the igneous Particles, and the aqueous Brun proves very eaſily, that thoſe Philoſophers are 
ones of the Clouds it rowls u n, exalts new Vapours, miſtaken. Vf. 
— * new Clouds, wherewith it is envelo bot 88 
"ce ts Way, cauſes that Noiſe we hear, which is louder, ound to accompany the Emperor's Heads, 


Ji as that 
—— ©ouds it breaks through, are thicker, ne Agr Ry — pony i yg 1 
On this my Syſtem, may be accounted for ſome Paæ. Appian informs us, that the 7 bunder-bolt was 


e be ee ar ne er waere n gn of e 
ry ay or it may be ſaid, that if it is often head, FFF LSD 
Horte 8 


del, or longer Intervals, before the Thunder Ceremonies. 


is a popular Meteor, chiefly ſeen in 
enting Meadows, Marſhes, and other 
— Known among the People by the Ap- 


Heat. It is found flying a- 

t there meets 

nce. Again, if the Noiſe is leſs with a Stream of Air to direct it. | 
1, is a fat, heterogeneous, earthy Me. 


Iter, it proceeds from the Obſtructions it of a 


flying Dragon. This Shape is ſuppoſed to ariſe 
With being mor , 


by © or leſs frequent; for the Clouds from the hind Parr of the Matter of this Meteor bein 
8 More ſublimated | 


» and leſs loaded with ' terreſtrial fired with gteater Impetuoſity than 


with leſs Oppoſition, becauſe it does not the Cloud, and the ſulph 
apparent Wings of this imaginary 


igneous Meteors, as fall- 
called bo. = weaker and leſs condenſed, than ing Stars, - fiery Beams, and thoſe called by the antient 


ſj, J the violent Agitation of the Thunder, Navigators Caftor and Pallux, or Helena; at preſent 
uit; in the Struggle the Thunder makes to dif. called by the ltalians, « Sicilians, Spaniards, Portugueſe, 


and 


Body not in the leaſt touch'd: That 


alations ſet on 


only affect 


ille, therefore, 


— 2 K - ”_ 5 
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and French, St. Elen's Fire; which, they ſay, follows 
after a Ship in its Courſe, and ſometimes enters the 
Pump, and ſtops it. 

The aerial, or airy Meteors, conſiſt of flatulent and 
ſpirituous Exhalations ; ſuch are Winds, Whirkvinds, and 
Hurricanes. | N 

Wind, is a ſenſible Agitation of the Air, whereby a 
large Quantity thereof flows out of one Place, or Re- 
gion, into another. To | 

As to the phyſical Cauſe of the Wind. —Des Cartes, 
Rohault, &c. account for the General Wind from the 
diurnal Rotation of the Earth. The Atmoſphere, ſay 
they, inveſting the Earth, and moving round it, that 
Part will perform its Circuit ſooneſt, which has the 
ſmalleſt Circle to deſcribe : The Air therefore, near the 
Equator, will require a ſomewhat longer Time to per- 
form its Courſe in, from Eaſt to Weſt, than that nearer 
the Poles. Thus as the Earth turns Eaſtward, the Par- 
ticles of the Air near the Equinoctial, being exceeding 
light, are left behind; ſo that in reſpect to the Earth's 
Surface they move Weſtward, and become a conſtant 
earthly Wind. | Fey es 
This Opinion ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe 

Winds are found only between the Tropicks, in thoſe 
Parallels of Latitude, where the diurnal Motion is 
ſwifteſt. But the conſtant Calms in the Atlantick Sea, 
neat the Equator, the weſterly Winds near the Coaſt of 
Guinea, and the periodical weſterly Monſoons, under the 
Equator, in the Indian Sea, declare the Inſufficiency of 
this Hypothelis. VVV | 

Beſides, the Air being kept cloſe to the Earth by the 
Principle of Gravity, would, in Time, acquire the ſame 

Degree of Velocity that the Earth's Surface moves with, 
as well in reſpe& of the diurnal Rotation, as of the an- 
nual about the Sun, which is about thirty Times ſwifter. 
Dr. Halley therefore ſubſtitutes another Cauſe, capable, 

ſays he, of a like conſtant Effect, not liable to the ſame 
Objections, but agreeable to the known Properties of 
the Elements of Water and Air, and the Laws of the 
Motion of fluid Bodies. Such a one is the Action of 
the Sun's Beams upon the Air and Water, as he paſſes 
every Day over the Ocean, conſidered together with the 
Quality of the Soil, and the Situation of the adjoining 
Continents. Le 5 


According to the Laws of Staticks, the Air which is 


leſs rarified or expanded by Heat, and conſequently 
more ponderous, muſt have a Motion towards thoſe 


Parts thereof which are more rarified, and leſs ponde- 


rous, to bring it to an Equilibrium ; alſo the Preſence 
of the Sun, continually ſhifting to the Weſtward, that 
Part towards which the Air tends, by reaſon of the Re- 
fraction made, by its greateſt meridian Heat, is with 
him carried Weſtward, and conſequently the Tendency 
of the whole Body of the lower Air is that Way 
Thus a general eaſterly Wind is formed, which being 
impreſſed upon the Air of a vaſt Ocean, the Parts im- 
pel one the other, and ſo keep moving till the next Re- 


turn of the Sun, whereby ſo much of the Motion as was 


loſt, is again reſtored ; and thus the eaſterly Wind is 
made perpetual. | EE 9d 


From this ſimple Principle it follows, that this eaſterly 


Wind ſhould, on the North Side of the Equator, be to 
the Northward of the Eaſt, and in South Latitudes, 
to the Southward thereof ; for near the Line the Air is 
much more rarified than at greater Diſtance from it, 
| becauſe the Sun is twice in a Year vertical there; and 
at no Time diſtant about 23+ Degrees : At which Di- 
ſtance, the Heat being as the Line of the Angle of In- 
cidence, is but little ſhort of that of the perpendicular 
Ray; whereas under the Tropicks, though the Sun 
| ſtays longer vertical, yet he is a long Time 47 Degrees 
off; which is a Kind of Winter, wherein the Air fo 


cools, as that the Summer Heat cannot warm it to the 


ſame Degree with that under the Equator. Where- 
fore the Air towards the Northward and Southward 
being leſs rarified than that in the Middle, it follows, 
that from both Sides it ought to bend towards the E- 
quator, | "987... 

This Motion compounded with the former eaſterly 
Vind, accounts for all the Phænomena of the general 
Trade-Wind ; which, if the whole Surface of the Globe 
was Sea, would undoubtedly blow quite round the 
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the Deſarts of Lybia are uſually reported 10 


is demonſtrable, that this latter muſt aſcend in a con- 


and the South-Eaſt with a North-Weſt above. 
and Defenders thereof pretend, that the almoſt inſtanta- 


a is to be conſidered, that Northward of the India 


South-Weſt; and by 


the Sun begins to warm theſe Countries to the North 


World, 28 they are found do; 3 2 
Ethiopick Oceans. But feing lo 1 and 
terpoſe, and break the Continuity of che er do in. 
gard muſt be had to the Nature of th ceans, Re. 
Poſition of the high Mountains, which Soil, 
e. Cauſes of the Variation of the uin 
former general Uſe: For if a Country la * 
Sun, proves to be flat, ſandy, and low Late "th 
ö as 


Heat occaſioned by the Reflections 0 | be, the 
and the Retenſion thereof in . — — 8 $ Beams, 
thoſe who have not felt it; whereby os — to 
ceedingly rarified, it is neceſſary that the «c ing ex. 
more denſe Air ſhould run thitherwards to Ooler and 
Equilibrium. do reſtore the 
This is ſuppoſed to be the Cauſe w 

of Guinea the Wind always ſets in * 
ing Weſterly inſtead of Eaſterly; there bein TIE 

Reaſon to believe, that the inland Parr; 0 4 Ancient 
prodigious hot, ſince the Northern Borders the Frico ar 


5 : reof 
ſo intemperate, as to give the Antients Calo : = 


clude, that all beyond the Tropic inhaks 
by Exceſs of Hoe [74 | mw Th | muakabirebl 
| =— 25 ſame Cauſe it h 
conſtant Calms in that ſame Part of the. 
the Rains; for this Tract being . * wache 
between the weſterly Mind blowing at the Coaſt of G 1 
nea, and the eaſterly Trade-Winds, blowing to the 
Weſtward thereof; the Tendency of the Air here 5 
indifferent to either, and ſo ſtands in Equilibrio . 
both: And the Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphe 
being diminiſhed by the continual contrary Winds blow? 
ing from hence, is the Reaſon that the Air here holds 
not the copious Vapours it receives, but lets them fall in 
ſo frequent Rains. EI SO 5 
But, as the cool and denſe Air, by reaſon of it 
greater Gravity, preſſes upon the hot and rarified, i: 


the Coaſt 
Land, blow. 


Ppens, that there are ſo 


tinued Stream as faſt as it rarifies; and that being 
aſcended, it muſt diſperſe itſelf, to preſerve the Equi 
librium, that is, by a contrary Current, the upper Air 
muſt move from thoſe Parts where the greateſt Heat is; 
ſo by a Kind of Circulation the North-Eaſt Trade-Wind 
below will be attended with a South-Weſt Wind above; 


That this is more than a bare Conjecture, the Author 


neous Change of the J/ind to the oppoſite Point, which 
is frequently found in paſſing the Limits of the Trade- 
Winds, ſeem to aſſure us of ; but that which above all 
confirms this Hypotheſis, is the Phænomenon of the 
Monſoons, by this Means moſt eaſily ſolved, and 
without it hardly explicable. — © 

. Suppoling therefore ſuch Circulation as above, it 


Ocean, there is every where Land within the uſual L. 
mits of the Latitude of 30 Deg. viz. Arabia, Pe, 
India, &c. which, for the ſame Reaſon of the Ma 
terranean. Parts of Africa, are ſubject to inſufferable 
Heats, when the Sun is to the North, paſſing neatly 
vertical; but yet are temperate enough, when the 
Sun is removed towards the other Tropick, becauſe df 
a Ridge of Mountains at ſome Diſtance, within the 
Land, faid to be frequently in Winter covered with 
Snow, over which the Air as it paſſes muſt be much 
chilled. Hence it happens, that the Air coming i | 
cording to the general Rule, out of the/North-Ealt to 
the Indian Sea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes colder, 
than that which by this Circulation is returned out of the 
Conſequence ſometimes the unde! 
Current, a Wind is from the North-Eaſt, ſometm® 
from the South-Weſt, © | 
That this has no other Cauſe, ſay they, is clear from 
the Times wherein theſe Winds ſer, viz. in April; when 


S 25 2e „ =» 2 


the South-Weſt Monſoon begin and blow during : 
Heats till October, when the Sun being retired, and . 
Things growing cooler northward, and the Tee > 
creaſing. to the South, the North - Eaſt Winds enter 2 
blow all the Winter till April again. And it — * 
doubtedly from the ſame Principle, that to the Sol 


| | EA the 
ward-of the Equator, in Part of the Iadian gt” 


the ſ. 
by ts Roll 


Minds ſucceed the South-Eaſt, when the 
North-Welt car the Tropick of Capricorn. | 

Sun oat Induſtry of ſome late Writers, having brought 

n Production and Motion of Winds, 


to f we it the Reader in that Form; therefore, 
* — of the Air being weakened in any Place, 
If toe bin che adjoining Places, a Wind will blow 


more 1 che Place where the Diminution is. For, ſince 


ous” ours by its elaſtick Force to expand itſelf 
the Air ee che he be leſs in one Place than ano- 
7 0 he N. ſus of the more againſt the leſs elaſtick, 


ail be greater 


ormer. 


xpreſs of the Spring of the more elaſtick, 

: * de l elaſtick Air, be ſuch as to occaſion 

je Alteration in the Baroſcope ; the Motion both of 

a 8 expelled, and that which ſucceeds it, will be- 
mn ſenſible, i. e. there will be a Find, | 


1. Hence, ſince the Spring of the Air increaſes, as 


the compreſſing Weight increaſes, and compreſſed Air 


V denſer, taan Air leſs compreſſed, all Winds blow into 


rarer Air, out of a Place filled with a denſer. 8 

„ Wherefore, ſince a denſer Air is ſpecifically heavier 
* a rarer; an extraordinary Lightneſs of the Air in 
any Place, muſt be attended with extraordinary Winds or 
Storms. 


| Now an extraordinary Fall of the Mercury in the 


Barometer, ſhewing an extraordinary Lightneſs of the 
Atmoſphere, it is no Wonder if that foretels Storms. 


If the Air be ſuddenly condenſed in any Place, its 


156 will be ſuddenly diminiſhed : Hence, if this Di- 
minution be great enough to affect the Barometer, there 
will be a Vind blow through the condenſed Air. 
5. But ſince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs 
it has been much rarified before, there will a 7nd blow 
through the Air as it cools, after having been violently 
6. In like Manner, if Air be ſuddenly rarified, its 


Spring is ſuddenly increaſed; wherefore it will flow | 
through the contiguous Air, not acted on by the rarify- 


ing Force A Wind, therefore, will blow out of a Place, 
in which the Air is ſuddenly rarified: And on this Prin- 
ciple, in all Probability, it is, that, 1 

7. Since the Sun's Power in rarifying the Air is noto- 
rious, it muſt neceſſarily have a great Influence on the 
Generation of Winds. «1 | 1247 * 

8. Moſt Cayes are found to emit Wind, either more 
or leſs. The filing and changing of the Wind is deter- 
mined experimentally, by means of Weathercocks placed 
atop of Houſes, Sc. But theſe only indicate what 
paſſes about their own Height, or near the Surface of 
the Earth: Volſius aſſures us, from Obſervations of ſe- 


veral Years, that the higher Winds which drive the 


Clouds, are different from the lower ones, which move 
e Weather<cocks. And Mr. Derbam obſerves ſome- 
ting not unlike this. 8 e 
The Author laſt mentioned relates, upon comparing 
ceral Series of Obſervations made of the Winds in di- 
vers Countries, viz. France, England, Italy, Switzerland, 
gend, &c. that the Vinds in thoſe ſeveral Places 
com agree ; but when they do it is commonly when 
ay are ſtrong, and of long Continuance in the ſame 
cer; and more, he thinks, in the Northerly and 
7 erly, than in other Points. Alſo, that a ſtrong 
"a in one Place, is oftentimes a weak one in another; 


or 
2 according as the Places are nearer, or more 
note. 


tals the Force and Velocity of Wind. —Wind being 
"ey pm: in Motion, and Air being a Fluid ſubject to 
— WS of other F luids, its Force may be brought to 
kt 8 e Computation thus, — The Ratio of the ſpeci- 
ot any other Fluid to that of the Air, to- 

id h the Space that Fluid, impelled by the Preſ- 
— ” Air, moves in any given Time, being given, 
etermine the Space which the Air itſelf, acted 


on b 3 ; 
A e Force, will move in the ſame Time 


„ Aide fpecifick. Sri 57 ho a5. 
36 pe 55h reviey of the Air is to that of 
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Feet, The Velocity of the 
Water moved by the ſame Power, will be as 623 to 2, 


EE © 


any other Fluid; fo reciprocally is the Square of the 
Space which that Fluid, impelled by any Force, moves 
in any given Time to the Square of the Space, which 
the Air, by the fame Impulſe, will move in the ſame 
Time. * 


r therefore, the Ratio of the ſpecifick Gra- 


vity of that other Fluid to that of the Air, to be : c; 
the Space deſcribed by the Fluid to be called 8; and 
that which the Air will deſcribe by the ſame Impulſe, x, 
The Rule gives us x = v/ (USA: c.) 88 
Hence, if we ſuppoſe Water impelled by the given 
Force, to move two Feet in a Second of Time, then 
will S=2 and ſince the ſpecifick Gravity of Water to 
the Air is as 970 to 1, we ſhall have 5 = 970, and 
c I; conſequently x = 3% 4 = 3880= 623 
ind therefore, to that of 


i. e. if Water moves two Feet in a Second, the Wind 
will fly 623 Feet. 


2. Add, that S V (c x* : b), and therefore the 


Space any Fluid, impelled by any Impreſſion, moves in 


any Time, is determined by finding a fourth Propor= 
tional to the two Numbers that expreſs the Ratio of the 
ſpecifick Gravity, and the Square of the Space the Wind 
moves in, in the given Time. The ſquare Root of 
that fourth Proportional is the Space required, _ 
M. Mariotte, e. gr. found, by various Experiments, 
that a pretty ſtrong Wind moves 24 Feet in a Second of 
Time; wherefore if the Space, which the Water, acted 
on by the ſame Force as the Air, will deſcribe in the 
ſame Time, be required; then will c=1, x = 24, 


5 = 970; and we ſhall find 8S = V (576: 970) = 22, _ 


3. The Velocity of the Vind being given, to deter- 
mine the Preſſure required to produce that Velocity, we 
have this Rule: —The Space the Wind moves in one 


Second of Time, is to the Height a Fluid is to be 


raiſed in an empty Tube, in order to have a Preſſure 


capable to produce that Velocity, in a Ratio compounds 


ed of the ſpecifick Gravity of the Fluid to that of the 


Air, and of Quadruple the Altitude a Body deſcends 


in the firſt Second of Time, to the aforeſaid Space of 
RV „ WarY 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the Space the Air moves in a Second 
of Time, à = 24 Feet, or 288 Inches; call the Alti- 


tude of the third x, and the Ratio of Mercury to Air 


b:c=13580: 1, d = 181 Inches; x will be leſs than 
that Number by one Line, or r of an Inch. And 
hence we ſee why a ſmall, but ſudden Change in the 
Barometer, is followed with violent Minde. 
The Force of the Wind, determined experimentally 
by a peculiar Machine, called an Anemometer, Wind- 
Meaſurer; which being moved by means of Sails, like 
thoſe of a Wind-Mill, raiſes a Weight, that {till the 
higher it is raiſed, receding farther from the Centre of 
Motion, by ſliding along an hollow Arm fitted on to 
the Axis of the Sails, becomes heavier and heavier, and 
preſſes more on the Arm, till being a Counterpoiſe to the 
Force of the Wind on the Sails, it ſtops the Motion 
thereof, — An Index, then fitted upon the ſame Axis, at 


right Angles with the Arm, by its riſing or falling, 


points out the Strength of the Vind, on a Plane divided 


like a Dial-Plate into Degrees. | 


As to the Qualities and Effets of the Wind. —1, A 
Wind blowing from the Sea is always moiſt : In Sum- 
mer it is cold, and in Winter warm, unleſs the Sea be 
frozen up. This is demonſtrated thus; there is Vapour 
continually riſing out of all Water (as appears even 
hence, that a Quantity of Water being left a little while 
in an open Veſſel, is found ſenſibly diminiſhed) but eſpe- 
cially if it be expoſed to the Sun's Rays; in which Caſe 
the Evaporation is beyond all Expectation. By this 
Means the Air incumbent on the Sea becomes impreg- 
nated with a deal of Vapour. But the Winds blowing 
from off the Sea, ſweep theſe Vapours along with them; 
and conſequently are always moiſt. 


Again, Water in Summer, Sc. conceives leſs Heat 


than terreſtrial Bodies, expoſed to the ſame Rays of the 


* 


Sun; but in Winter Sea- Water is warmer than the 


Earth covered with Froſt and Snow, c. Wherefore as 
the Air, contiguous to any Body, is found to partake 
of its Heat and Cold, the Air contiguous to Sea-Water 
will be warmer in Winter and colder in Summer, than 

= Þ | | | that 
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that contiguous to che Earth. Or thus; Vapours raiſed 
from Water by the Sun's Warmth in Winter, are 
warmer than the Air they raiſe in (as appears from the 
Vapours condenſing and becoming viſible, almoſt as 
ſoon as they are got out into the Air) freſh Quanti- 
ties of Vapours therefore, continually warming the At- 
moſphere over the Sea, will raiſe its Heat beyond that 
of Air over the Land. Again, the Sun's Rays re- 
flected from the Earth into the Air, in Summer, are 
much more than thoſe from the Water into the Air: 
The Air therefore, over the Earth, warmed by the Re- 
flection of more Rays than that over the Water, is 
warmer. — Hence Sea-Winds make thick, cloudy, hazy 
Weather. 8 | | 
Winds blowing from the Continent, are always dry; 
in Summer warm, and cold in Winter. For there is 
much leſs Vapour ariſing from the Earth, than from the 
Water; and therefore the Air over the Continent will be 
impregnated with much fewer Vapours. Add, that the 
Vapours or Exhalations, raiſed by a great Degree of 
Hear out of the Earth, are much finer, and leſs ſenſi- 
ble than thoſe from Water. The Find therefore blow- 
ing over the Continent, carries but little Vapour with it, 
and is therefore dx. obs 28 
Further, the Earth in Summer is warmer than Water 
expoſed to the ſame Rays of the Sun. Hence, as the 
Air partakes of the Heat of contiguous Bodies; that o- 
yer the Earth in Summer, will be warmer than that o- 
ver the Water: Therefore the Wind, Sc. 15 
After the like Manner it is ſhewn, that the Land- 
Winds are cold in Winter. Hence we fee why Land- 
Winds make clear, cold Weather. 5 5 
Our northerly and ſoutherly Winds, however, which 
are commonly eſteemed the Cauſes of cold and warm 


Weather, Mr. Derham obſerves, are really the Effects 


of the Cold or Warmth of the Atmoſphere. Hence it 
is, that we frequently ſee a warm ſoutherly Wind, on a 
ſudden change to the North, by the Fall of Snow or 
Hail; and that in a cold, froſty Morning, we fee the 
Wind North, which afterwards wheels about towards 


the ſoutherly Quarter, when the Sun has well warmed 


the Air ; and again, in the cold Evening, turn northerly 
-or eaſterly „ + 
The Winds are divided into perennial, ſtated, and 
variable. They are alſo divided into general and 
particular. Ss | 


_ Perennial, or conſtant Winds, are ſuch as always blow 


the ſame Way. Of theſe we have a very notable one 
between the two Tropicks, blowing conſtantly from 
Eaſt to Weſt ; called the General Trade Wind, in French, 
Vents Alizees. bo 5 1 
Stated, or periodical Winds, are ſuch as conſtantly re- 
turn at certain Times, Such are the Sea and Land 
Breezes, blowing from Land to Sea in the Evening, and 
from Sea to Land in the Morning; though this Rule 


is not general; for in ſome Places they blow from 


Sea to Land, in the Evening, and from Land to Sea in 
the Morning. 5 1 5 

Bryͤnch are alſo the ſhifting, or particular Trade Winds, 
which for certain Months of the Year, blow one Way 


and the reſt of the Year, the contrary Waxy. 
Variable, or erratick Winds, are ſuch as blow, now 


this, now that Way; are now huſhed, without any 
Rule, or Regularity, either as to Time or Place. 

Such are all the Vinds obſerved in the Inland Parts of 
England, c. though ſeveral of theſe claim their cer- 
tain Times of the Day. Thus the Veſt-Wind is moſt 
frequent about Noon; the South-Wind in the Night; 
the North in the Morning, c. e 


General Wind, is ſuch a one, as, at the ſame Time, 


blows the ſame Way, over a very large Tract of Land, 
almoſt all the Year. But even this has its Interruptions: 
For 1. At Land it is ſcarce ſenſible at all, as being 


broke by the Interpoſition of Mountains, Valleys, &c. 


2. At Sea, near the Shore, it is diſturbed by Vapours, 
Exhalations, and particular Vinds, blowing from Land- 
ward; fo that it is chiefly conſidered as general only at 
Mid-Sea : Where, 3. It is liable to be diſturbed, by 
Clouds driving from other Quarters. | 

Particular Winds includes all others, excepting the 
general Trade Winds. Thoſe peculiar to one little Can- 
toon, or Part, are called Topical or Provincial Wings. — 
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ful, that all Ships are afraid to put to Sea, while tity 


= e North Vind, on the 
which does not blow above one or two 1, 
wiſe, and much leſs in Breadth: 8 wick 
in France, &c, «th: Such alſo Mm 
WIRIRIL- wird, is a Wind that 
ceedingly rapid, and impetuous 
ſpent. . 
There are divers Sorts of Viren as. 
by their peculiar Names; as the — emule 
wr * and Echnepias. e, Turby, 
The Prefter is a violent Wind, breaki 
Flaſhes of Lightening. This is ho cen with 
without the Ecnephias, Seneca ſays it is 7, * 
7. —_ kindled or ignited in the Air. * 22h0 or 
The Ecnephias, is a ſudden and 1 3 
breaking out of ſome Cloud, e Wind, 
ick Sea icularl * 
5 » particularly about the Cape of Good E 
The Seamen call them Travados. | 98 
The Exhyaria, is a Wind burſting out of 
with a great Quantity of Water. — This on] 
differ in Degree from the Ecnephias, which Y 
— | _ Showers, | 
A Typbo, or Vortex, moſt properly calle A 
Wind, or Hurricane, is an im * — 3 | 
pidly every Way, and ſweeping all round the Plc i 
It frequently deſcends from on high. — The Indian 12 
it Orancan; the Turks, &c. Oliphant, — It is fre s _ 
in the eaſtern Ocean, chiefly about Siam, Chin, * 
and renders the Navigation of thoſe Parts excecg; 5 
dangerous. 3 71 85 'S 
HuRRICANE, a furious Storm of Wind, ariſing fran 
a 7 or Oppoſition of ſeveral Wink. 3 2 
Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and e J. 
making terrible Ravages in the 1 Ae yk 
ing down Houſes, rooting up Trees, and even whole 
Woods, &c. 2 | Wo 
They begin in the North, ſome ſay the Weſt, but 
turn round; and in a little Time are through all the 
Points of the Compaſs. ; NE! 
It is the Cuſtom for the Engliſb and French Inhabi- 
tants of the Caribbee Iſlands, to ſend every Year, about 
June, to the Native Caribbees of St. Dominico, and 
St. Vincent, to know whether there will be any Hurri 
canes that Year? And about ten or twelve Days ere 
any Hurricane comes, they conſtantly ſend them Word. 
The Prognoſticks thoſe Barbarians go by, are given 
us by Capt. Longford, who in 1697, engaged one of 
them, by Civilities, to reveal them to him, 
It is one of their Principles, that all Hurricanes come 
either on the Day of the Full, Change, or Quarter of 
the Moon; each of which is diſcover'd by a Number of 
Phznomena, the preceding Quarters, as a turbulent Sky, 
Sun red, univerſal Calm, the Stars appearing red, 
Noiſes in Hollows, or Cavities of the Earth, ftrong 
Smell of the Sea, a ſettled weſterly Wind, &c. _ 
That Author aſſures us, he received that Benefit from 
the Information, that whereas Hurricanes are ſo Cread- 


veſtem Side of the Abs, 
es length. 
the P ontia'; 


riſes ſudd 


addenly, is ex. 
when riſen, but "ol 


a C loud, 
leems to 
frequently 


laſt, and chuſe rather to periſh in the Roads; yet vith 
good Management, a Veſſel may lay out at Sea, inthele, 
as ſafely as in other Storms, by taking Care the For 
be well barr'd and calk'd, the Top-maſts and Top 
taken down, the Yards a- part laſh'd, and the Doors and 
Windows ſecured. With theſe Precautions, that & 
perienced Navigator preſery'd his Veſſel in two gr 
Hurricanes, and taught others how to do the {at 
by putting out from Port, where they would inert 
have periſhed. And from the Prognoſticks above, be 
foretold ſeveral Hurricane. — 
Fe adds, that all Hurricanes begin from the North 
and turn to the Weſtward, till arriving at the South- 
their Force is ſpent. : ; 
The Cauſe he ſuggeſts to be the Sun leaving the : 
nith of thoſe Places, and going back towards the South. 
and the repelling or bounding back of the W 
ſion'd by the calming of the general Trade-WinG 0 
The aqueous or watery MET REORS, are COMp® * 
Vapours or watery Particles, varioully ſeparated an * 
denſed by Heat and Cold; ſuch are Clouds, Ramivnn 
Hail, Snow, Rain, Dew, and the like. 11 
CLovp, is a Collection of condenſed Vapour, 
pended in the Atmoſphere, 40 


Bit is the Warm 


7 N - 


Cloud is a Congeries of watery Particles, or Veſi- 
asd from the Water, 
cul the ſolar or ſubterraneous Heat, or both z 
Earth ir firſt Riſe from our Globe, are too minute 
hich at f eiv'd ; but as they mount, meeting with a 
to be perf ree of Cold, are condenſed, and render'd 
gene 5 To Re- union of their Parts; ſo as to reflect 
e 
+ he Manner wherein Vapours are raiſed into Clouds, 
T be conceived thus. — Fire being of a light, agile 
may eaſily break looſe from Bodies wherein it is de- 
Hor Now by Reaſon of the Smallneſs of the Parti- 
= 77 their attractive Force muſt be exceedingly 
ny Hence in their Aſcent through fluid Bodies, part 
will cling around them, and mount up to- 
in Form of Veſicles of Water re- 
| cles of Fire; which Veſicles are what we 
3 E. ener this Vapour being ſpecifically 
johter — Air, mounts in it, till having reached ſuch a 
Reoion of the Atmoſphere as is of the ſame ſpecifick 
Cory with themſelves, they will be ſuſpended ; till the 
les, e 
ml Ts now condenſed by the Cold of the ſu- 
"rior Regions; and their included igneous Particles ex- 
unct, or at leaſt driven into a leſs Compaſs, and conſe- 
vently che Parts ſet 
kult augmented, ſo as to render them opake enough to 
refle the Sun's Light, and become viſible ; and their 
ſpecifick Gravity increaſed, ſo as to make them deſcend : 
In the former State they are called Clouds; and in the latter, 
when they arrive at us, Rain, — Therefore Clouds are no- 
thing elſe but a Vapour ſuſpended in the Atmoſphere, the 
Particles whereof collected together, intercept almoſt the 
whole Heat of the Sun, whence thoſe who inhabit the 
higheſt Mountains of the Pyrenees, or of the Alps, when 
they are arrived at the Region of the Clouds, are not in- 
ſenlible of their entring a thick and opake Cloud, which 
I have experienced, in croſſing over the Appennine, for I 
found myſelf inſenſibly environ'd with a thick Vapour, 
f ee Naa 
Auna SerOTINA, is that thin and penetrating Va- 


Heat: Hel 
80 the Fluid 


jour, which exalted together with the Vapours, by the 


diurnal Heat of the Sun, falls ſoon after Sun-ſet. — If 


| .the Aura Serotina, or Evening Dew, be exalted from 


ſtinking Places, it is pernicious to the human Body, 
when it falls, For it cauſes Rheums, the Tooth-ach, 
and the like, . | | 
The Moxnino Dew is a thin, light, inſenſible Miſt, 
or Rain, falling while the Sun is below the Horizon, — 


dome define it a Vapour liquified, and let fall in Drops: 
| Others a Vapour having a like Relation to Froſt, as 


Rain has to Snow, &c. Among the Diſſertations of 


MN. Huet, is a Letter, to ſhew that Dew does not fall, 


but riſes, 


Io us, Dew appears only to differ from Rain, as 
more and lefs, its Origin and Matter, no doubt is 
from the Vapours, and Exhalations of the Earth and 
Water. —The thin Veſiculæ, whereof Vapours conſiſt, 
ng once detached from their Bodies, we all know, 
cp filing in the Atmoſphere, till they arrive at ſuch a 
Stage of the Air, as is of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity 
wich themſelyes : Then their Riſe is ſtopped. Now, 
th, or Fire, that dilating the Parts of 

the Veſiculz ſpecifically lighter than Air, 


Clin apable of aſcending therein ; ſo when the Heat de- 
es, 


ater, forms 
and 


colder Body, the Veſiculæ condenſed, become hea- 
ner, and deſcend. In 


warming the Atmoſphere by a continual Influx of his 


a the Vapours once raiſed, continue their Progreſs, 


yew. with nothing to increaſe their Gravity, till 
= * as they are got far out of the Reach of 
* relleted Warmth of the Earth, in the middle Re- 
don of the Atmoſphere. Here condenſing, they form 

s from which ariſe Rain. 


3 en the Sun is below the Horizon, the Caſe is 


at different: For the Atmoſphere then cooling, 


e vapours rais'd by th 
the Rays of th, y the Warmth of the Earth, and of 


g e Sun lodged therein the preceding Day, 
the Fins condenſe apace, as ſoon as they are got out of 


cold - pending their Stock of Fire and Heat on the 


out Air they paſs through. Their Aſcent, there- 


- 
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or watery Parts of the f 


which were at firſt too thin to be per- 


cloſer together; their Denſity is 


Topo 


commonly lay on the Earth a Fortnight, without chang- 


— *. is loſt, as by the Approach or Contiguity of 
0 


— 
fore, becomes ſhort; and by that Time they are got a 
ew Fathoms high, being exhauſted of their Fire, and 


| reſtored to the natural Dimenſions, and Gravity of their 


conſtituent Water ; they . precipitate, and fall back a- 
gain in little Spherules or ee REN 

From theſe Principles, the other Phenomena of Dews 
are eaſily accounted for. Hence, e. gr. it is, that Des 


are more copious in the Spring, than in the other Sea- 


ſons ; there being then a greater Stock of Vapour in Rea- 


dineſs, through the ſmall Expence thereof in the 


Winter's Cold and Froſt, than at other Times. Hence; 
what. Pliny relates of Egypt, that it abounds in Dews 
throughout all the Heats of Summer ; for the Air there 
being too hot to conſtipate the Vapours in the Day- 
time, they never gather into Clouds, and hence they 
have no Rain; but we know, that in Climates, where 
the Days are exceſſive, hot, the Nights are remarkably 
cold; ſo that the Vapours raiſed after Sun-ſet, are rea- 
dily condenſed into Dewsz or perhaps, that notable 
Coldneſs is rather the Effect, than the Cauſe of the 
Quantity of Deus. For a deal of Vapour being raiſed 
by the great Heat of the Earth; and the Stock of 
Fire ſpent on it in the Day-t:me, the Inflix of ſucli 
a dy of cold Moiſture, muſt greatly chill the Air. 
ay-Dew whitens Linen and Wax; the Dew of 


Autumn is converted into a white Froſt, Out of Detv, 


putrified by the Sun, ariſes divers Inſects, which change 
apace from one Species into another. What remuins is 
converted into a fine white Salt, with Angles like theſe 
of Salt-petre, after a Number of Evaporations, Calcina- 
tions, and Fixations. f 5 

There is a Spirit drawn from May-Dew, which has 
wonderful Virtues attributed to it. The Method of Sa- 


thering and preparing it, is preſcribed by Hanneman, Phy- 


ſician at Kiel. It is to be gather'd in clean Linen Cloths, 


expoſed to the Sun in cloſe Vials; then diſtill'd, and 


the Spirit thrown upon the Caput mortuum ; this is to be 


repeated till the Earth unite with the Spirit, and become 


liquid ; which happens about the ſeventh or eighth Co- 
hobation, or Diſtillation. By ſuch Means you gain a very 


red, odorifetous Spirit. Stolterfold, a Phyſician of Lubeck, 
thinks May-Dew may be gather'd in Glaſs-Plates, eſ- 


pecially in ſtill Weather, and before Sun-riſe. And Et- 
muller is of the ſame Sentiment. It may likewiſe be 
collected with a Glaſs Funnel, expoſed to the Air, hav- 
ing a crooked Neck to bring the Dew into a Vial in 
a Chamber. = | | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an Account 
of a very extraordinary Kind of Dew. For a good Part 
of the Winter, 1695, ſays the Biſhop of Cleyne, there 
fell in many Parts of the Provinces of Munſter. and Leni- 
ſter, a Kind of thick Dew, which the Country- People 
called Butter, from its Conſiſtency and Colour; being 
ſoft, clammy, and of a dark Yellow. It falls always in 
the Night, and chiefly in low, mooriſh Places, on the 
7 the Graſs, and often on the Thatch of Cabbins. 
It was ſeldom obſerved in the fame Place twice. It 


ing Colour, but then died, and turn'd black. It fell in 


Lumps; and had a ſtrong Smell like that of Graves, — 


M. R. Jans, in the ſame Tranſaions, gives an Account 
of the like, at the ſame Time, in Limerick and Tippera- 
ry ; adding, that if one rubbed it with the Hand, it melt- 
ed; but laying it by the Fire, it dried, and grew hard. 
Rain is a very frequent and uſeful Meteor, form'd 
of the Concretion of Vapours, and deſcending from a- 


bove in Form of Drops of Water. 
the Day- time, therefore, the Sun 


And Vapours are demonſtratively nothing elſe but lit- 
tle Bubbles or Veſiculæ detached from the Waters, by 
the Power of the Solar, or ſubterraneous Heat, or both. 
Theſe Veſiculæ being ſpecifically lighter than the Atmo- 
ſphere, are buoyed up thereby, until they arrive at a Re- 


gion, where the Air is ata juſt Ballance with them; and 


here they float, till by ſome new Agent they are convert- 


ed into Clouds, and thence either into Rain, Snow, Hail, 


Miſt, or the like. 


But the Agent of this Formation of the Clouds into 
Rain, &c. is a little controverted : The common Peripa- 


teticians will have it, the Cold, which conſtantly occupy- 
ing the ſuperior Region of the Air, chills and condenſes 
the Veſiculæ, at their Arrival from a warmer Quarter, 
congregates them together, and occaſions ſeveral of them 


to 


4th 


to coaleſce into little Maſſes: By this Means their Quan- 
tity of Matter increaſing in a greater Proportion than their 


Surface, they become an Over-load to the thin Air, and 


accordingly deſcend in Rain. 

Mr. Derbam accounts for the Precipitation, hence; 
that the Veſiculæ being full of Air, when they meet 
with a colder Air than that they contain, the Air is con- 
tracted into a leſſer Space, and conſequently the watery 
Shell or Caſe render'd thicker, ſo as to become heavier 
than the Air, &c. Ree | 

Others only allow the Cold a Part in the Action, and 
bring in the Winds as Sharers with it : Indeed it is clear, 
that a Wind blowing againſt a Cloud will drive its Ve- 


ſiculæ upon one another, by which Means ſeveral of 


them coaleſcing as before will be enabled to deſcend ; 
and the Effect will be ſtill more conſiderable, if two op- 
poſite Winds blow towards the Place. Add to this, 
that Clouds already formed, happening to be aggravated 
by freſh Acceſſions of Vapour continually aſcencing, 
may thence be enabled to deſcend. | 

| Yet, the grand Cauſe, according to Rohault, is ſtill 
behind ; that Author conceives it to be the Heat of the 
Air,which after continuing for ſome Time-near the Earth, 
is at length carried up on high by a Wind, and there 
thawing the ſnowy Villi, or Flakes of the half-frozen 
Veſiculæ, reduces them into Drops, which coaleſcing, 
deſcend, and have their Diſſolution perfected, in their 
Progreſs through the lower and warmer Stages of the 
Atmoſphere. | 


Others, as Dr. Clark, &c. aſcribe this Deſcent of the | 


Clouds, rather to an Alteration of the Atmoſphere, than 


of the Veſiculz, and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a Diminu- 


tion of the Spring or elaſtick Force of the Air. 
This Elaſticity, which depends chiefly or wholly on 


the dry terrene Exhalations being weakened, the At- 
moſphere ſinks under its Burthen, and the Clouds fall 


on the common Principle of Precipitation. | 
Now the little Veſiculz by any, or all, theſe Means, 


being once upon the Deſcent will perſiſt therein, not- 


' withſtanding the Increaſe of Reſiſtance they every Mo- 


ment meet withal in their Progreſs through the till 
denſer and denſer Parts of the Atmoſphere. For as 


they all tend towards the fame Point, viz, the Center of 


the Earth, the further they fall, the more Coalitions 


will they make; and the more Coalitions, the more 


Matter will there be under the ſame Surface; the Sur- 
face only increaſing as the Squares, but the Solidity as 


the Cubes; and the more Matter under the ſame Sur- 
face, the leſs Friction or Reſiſtance there will be to the 
ſame Matter. | | = 

Thus if the Cold, the Wind, Sc. happen to act early 
enough to precipitate the aſcending Veſiculæ, before they 
are arrived at any conſiderable Height; the Coalitions 


being few in ſo ſhort a Deſcent, the Drops will be pro- 


portionably ſmall ; and thus is formed the Dew. 
If the Vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little 
higher, we have a Mzi# or Fog. 2 


A little higher ſtill, and they produce a ſmall Rain, Ge. 
If they neither meet with Cold, nor Wind enough to 


condenſe or diſſipate them; they form a heavy, thick 
dark Sky, which laſts ſometimes ſeveral Weeks. 


mer; and a warm, a dry one? Becauſe the Principle of 
Precipitation is had in the one Caſe, and wanted 1n the 
other. | | | | 
Why we have ordinarily, moſt Rain about the Equi- 
noxes ? Becauſe the Vapours ariſe more plentifully than 
ordinarily in the Spring, as the Earth becomes looſened 
from the brumal Conſtipations ; and becauſe as the Sun 
recedes from us in Autumn, the Cold increaſing, the 


Vapours that had lingered above during the Summer 


Heats, are now diſpatched down, 6c. 

Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe Sky ſcarce ever rains till 
it have been firſt clear? Becauſe the equally defected 
Vapours muſt firſt be condenſed, and congregated into 
ſeparate Clouds, to lay the Foundations of Rain, by 
which Means the reſt of the Face of Heaven is left open, 
and pervious to the Rays of the Sun, Sc. | 

As to the Quantity of Rain that falls, its Proportion 
in ſeveral Places at the ſame Time, and in the ſame 
Place at ſeveral Times, we have Store of Obſervations, 
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At Paris. "2 At Upumsrzz. 
21 Inch. 38 cent. 1700 | 19 Inch. og cent. 
„C . 
F i ̃ 80; Q0- 
18 o ( 
21 20 170% 15 81 
14 82 1705 16 93 : 
| Proportions of the Rain of the ſeveral Seaſons 7 one 
55 another, | 1 
I Depth | Depth | Depth | 
| 1708 | at [at Up-Jat Zu- 1708 
Pifa. minſt. rich. | 
5 . Inch. Inch. | Inch. I 
an. 6 41] 2 88] 1 64 ([Jul 
Febr. | 3 28] o 46] 1 65 225 
March | 2 65] 2 03 1 51 [I Sœt. 
April | 1 25] o 96 4 69 [Octcb. 
May 3 33] © 02] 1 g11]|Nov. 
June | 4 90 2 32] 5 91 Dec. 
| and ba 1 8 67 17 31 half-year| 14 15 35 


than Rain. | 


thing elſe but the Excrements of Inſects. According) 


Drops not being laid on Buildings, or the outer Su. 
from thoſe Walls only being tinged therewith that wet 
only a little Height, ſuch as Butterflies are uſed to fy to, 


Hence we may account for many of the Phznomena 
of the Weather, e. gr. why a cold is always a wet Sum 


| Kind of bloody Flux to produce ſuch a Phenomenon! 


The fame Dr. Merret adds, that it 


2 oe, in the Memoirs o 
the philoſophical Tranſactions, &c. a 
not be unacceptable. 4 6. an Idea whereof will 
Upon meaſuring then, the Rain fall 
: 5 g alling 
2 | at a Medium, is found as in the? 


F the French Academ 


Depth of the Rain in falling yearly, 5 
LY in ſeveral Places ne i roportiog 


At Paris, in France, obſerv'd by M. 

At Liſie, in Flanders, by M. — A 
At Piſa, in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Ang. Till 
At Townly, in Lancaſhire, by Mr. T; ownly 
At Upminſter, in Eſſex, by Mr. Derham 
At Zurich, in Switzerland, by D. Scheuchzer 


1 
me 19h 


24 

437 
424 
197 
327 
—— 
40 one another 


Proportion of the Rain of ſeveral Years 


Preternatural R a1ws, or Showers, as of Bod, c. are 
very common in our Annals, and even natural Hiſtories, 
yet if ſtrictly pry*d into, will be all found other Things 


Bloody Rains, Dr. Merret obſerves, are certainly no. 


Gaſſendi gives an Inſtance of a Slooch Rain in France, 
which terrified the People; but which Peireſc found t 
be only red Drops coming from a Sort of Butterfly that 
flew about in great Numbers, as he concluded from 
ſeeing ſuch red Drops come from them ; from the 


faces of Stones, Sc. but in Cavities and Holes, and 
next the Fields, not thoſe in the Streets, and the forme! 
This Reaſoning of Peireſe is, in my Opinion, ven 
lame, and what we call in France tir# par les cheven; 


for the Air ſhould have been peſtered with a prodigio 
Quantity of thoſe Butterflies, and them afflicted with 4 


which I am more inclinable to think proceeds from : 
Vapours exalted from the Earth, and the different Dit 
poſition of their Particles when reſolved into Ran, 
which reflecting Light in a Manner quite different 
common Rain, ſtrikes our Sight with a red Colour ; of 
the Vapours themſelves may have preſerved that Colout 
in their Exaltation from the Earth. 
's moſt evident 
the Rain of Wheat are nothing but Ivy-Berries Fea 
by the Starling, and again caſt forth by Stool. ** 
ſtance of ſuch Rain we have in the Te | 
ſa#ions, from the Country about Btl. by Mr. nay 
who, upon examining the Drops, found . 5 
Seeds of Ivy-Berries, blown down by fierce bn * 
Towers, Churches, Chimneys, Walls, Se. were 


f ! als. 
had been left by Birds, chiefly Starlings and Choug "We 


„in France a Tradition of @ Rain of Stones, 
; hen” or ſeven Leagues long between Arles and 
bes, called Ja crau, Which is now quite covered 
Mali ei ch. The Fable has it, that Hercules in his En- 
there wi F with Albion and Bregion, in favour of Neptune, 
* Darts, was aſſiſted by Jupiter with a Shower of 
nth ſeen to this Day. 5%" 
the : Ne Vapours condenſated into Clouds, be not lique- 
] in falling, which happen when both the ſuperior 
fied | ferior Region of the Air are very cold ; then they 
2 not Drops of Rain but Flakes of Snow. For, 
a0 nix, ſeems to be nothing elſe but a Meteor 
= in che middle Region of the Air, of Vapours 
ie by the Action of the Sun or ſubterraneous Fire, 
congealed, its Parts conſtipated, its ſpecifick Gra- 
there c ed, and thus returned to the Earth in Form 
Aline white Villi or Flakes. | pets 
The Snow we receive may properly enough be aſcribed, 


: — which it falls. When the Atmoſphere is warm 
h to diſſolve the Snom before it arrives at us, we 
call it Ruin; if it preſerves itſelf undiſſolved, it makes 
what we call do. ds 
Dr. Grew, in a Diſcourſe on the Nature of Snom, ob- 
that many Parts thereof are of a regular Figure, 
for the moſt Parts are ſo many little Rowels or Stars of 
ſu Points, and are perfect and Fre as any we 
{ee on a Pond, &c. Upon each of theſe Points are other 
collateral Points ſet at the ſame Angles as the main 
Points themſelves : Among which there are divers other 


irregular Troops, which are chiefly broken Points, and 


into irregular Clutters, ſo that it ſeems as if the whole 
Body of Snow were an infinite Maſs of Ificles irregularly 
figured; that is, a Cloud. of Vapours being gathered 
into Drops, the faid Drops forthwith deſcend; upon 
which Deſcent meeting with a freezing Air, as they 
$ through a colder Region, each Drop is immediately 
ze into an Iſicle, ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral 
Points; but theſe till continuing their Deſent, and 
meeting with ſome intermitting Gales of warmer Air, 
or in their continual Waftage to and fro, touching upon 
each other, ſome of them are a little thawed, blunted, 
and again froze into Cluſters, or intangled ſo. as to fall 
donn, in what we call Flakes. 
The Lightneſs of Snow, although it is firm Ice, is 
owing to the Exceſs of its Surface, in compariſon to the 
Matter contained under it; as Gold itſel may be ex- 
_ in Surface, till it will ride upon the leaſt Breath 
of Air, $92, e 
dum, abounding with Nitre and volatile Salt, excites 
— Fecundity of the Earth. It preſerves from the 


Nes of Perſons buried under Suotv in paſſing the Alps 
Which are ound uncorrupted in the Summer when the 


e 
for Food; 


Een magine that the Generality of theſe medicinal 
Vie of are not to be aſcribed to any ſpecifick 
bes the G now, but to other Cauſes ; that it fructi- 


, from the 1 of ; 

al 88 m the intenſer Cold of the Air, 
K, by 
tus Prevent g all ſuch 

ot their Particl j : 
I es, as would produce Putrification. 
Yar fer lr Error, that the firſt Snow that falls in the 
, ? uns Particular Virtues. In 1. 


in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, men- 
Snow, which fell on the Mountains 
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y obſerved, to the Coldneſs of the Atmoſphere, - 


ragments of the regular ones. Others alſo, by various 
— ſeem to have been thawed, and froze again 


Dn r having been known to live ſeveral 
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la Langhe, near Genoa, on St. Joſeph's Day. | This 
Snow when ſqueezed, yielded a Liquor of the fame red 
Colour. | "es 


But when the little Cluſters or Flakes of the con- 


. gealed Vapour, are liquified by a warm Air, and meet 


afterwards in their Deſcent with a colder Air, they are 
then changed into Hail, whoſe Grains acquire a different 
Figure, according to the different Solutions of the 
Flakes. Sometimes it is round, ſometimes angular , 


triangular, pyramidal, &c. ſometimes thin and flat, 


Star-like, with ſix equal Points, &c. 
Halt, is obſerved frequently to attend Thunder and 


Lightning; the Nitre that contributes to the one, hav- © 


ing likewiſe a large Share in the Production of the other. 
Natural Hiſtories furniſh us with various Inſtances of 
extraordinary Showers of Hail. In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
attions Dr. Halley and others relate, that in Cheſbire, 
Lancaſhire, &c. April 29, 1697. a thick black Cloud, 
coming from Carnarvanſpire, diſpoſed the Vapours to 
congeal in fuch a Manner, that about the Breadth of 
two Miles, which was the Limit of the Cloud, in its 


Progreſs for the Space of ſixty Miles, it did inconceivable 


Damage ; not only killing all Sorts of Fowls, and other 
ſmall Animals, but ſplitting Trees, knocking down 
Horſes and Men, even ploughing up the Earth, fo 
that the Hail-Stones buried themſelves under Ground, 


an Inch or an Inch and a Half deep. The Hail-Stones, 
many of which weighed five Ounces, and fome half a 
Pound, and being five or fix Inches about, were of va- 


rious Figures, ſome round, others half. round; ſome 


ſmooth, others emboſſed and crenelated : The Icy Sub- 


ſtance of them was very tranſparent and hard; but 
there was a ſnowy Kernel in the Middle of them. 

In Herifordſbire, May 4. the ſame Year, after a ſe- 
vere Storm of Thunder and Lightning, a Shower of 
Hail ſucceeded, which far exceeded the former: Some 


Perſons were killed by it, their Bodies beat all black and 


blue; vaſt Oaks were ſplit, and Fields of Rye cut down 
as with a Scythe: The Stones were meaſured from ten 


to thirteen or fourteen Inches about. Their Figures 


were various, ſome oval, others picked, ſome flat. 


At Liſie in Flanders, in 1686. fell Hail. Stones of very 


large Size, ſome of which contained in the Middle a 


dark · brown Matter, which thrown on the Fire gave a 


very great R 


rt. | | 
Mexeray, Baking of the War of Louis XII, King 


of France, in Jtaly, in the Year 1510. relates, that 
there was for ſome Time an horrible Darkneſs, thicker. 


than that of Night; after which the Clouds broke into 


Thunder and Lightning, and there fell a Shower of 
Hail-Stones, or rather (as he calls them) pebble Stones, 
which deſtroy'd all the Fiſh, Birds, and Beaſts of the 


Country. It was attended with a ſtrong Smell of Sul- 


phur; and the Stones were of a bluiſh Colour, ſome of 
them weighing an hundred Pounds. 


From theſe I'll paſs to the Rainbow, and other ampha- 


tical Impreſſions, as the Halo, Parelion, and Paraſenele. 
The RainBow, iris, is a Meteor in form of a party- 
coloured Arch or Semicircle, exhibited in a rainy Sky, 


the Drops of falling Rain. | | 
There is alſo a ſecundary or fainter Rainbow, uſually 
ſeeen inveſting the former at ſome Diſtance; and among 
Naturaliſts we read of Lunar Rainbows, marine Rain- 
bows, &c. 1 3 n 
The Rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never ap- 


pears but where it rains in the Sunſhine, and may be 
repreſented artificially, by contriving Waters to fall in 


little Drops like Rain, through which the Sun ſhining, 
exhibits a Bom to the Spectator, placed between the Sun 
and the Drops; eſpecially if a dark Body, e. gr. a black 


Cloth be diſpoſed beyond the Drops. 


Anton. de Dominis, firſt accounted for the Rainbow in 
1611; he explained at large how it was formed, by 
Refraction and Reflection of the Sun-beams, in ſpherical 


Drops of Water; and confirmed his Explicatſons by 


Experiments made with Glaſs Globes, c. full of Water; 
wherein he was followed by Des Cartes, who mended and 
improved on his Account : But as they were both in 
the Dark as to the true Origin of Colours, their Expli- 
cations are defective, and in ſome Things erroneous ; 
8” RM which 


oppoſite to the Sun, by the Refraction of its Rays in 


42 * 1 R 


comes out of the Surface 
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which the Newtonians pretend to ſupply and correct by 
their Doctrine of Colours ; giving the following Theory 
of the Rainbow. | 
To conceive the Origin of the Rainbow, we muſt 
conſider - what will befal Rays of Light, coming from 
a very remote Body, e. gr. the Sun; and falling on 
a Globe of Water, ſuch as we know a Drop of Rain 
to be. | | | | 
| Suppoſe then ADK N, Tad. opt. fig. 12. to be a 
Drop of Rain, and the Lines E F, B A, ON, to be 
Rays of Light coming from the Centre of the Sun ; 
which by Reaſon of the immenſe Diſtance of the Sun, 
we conceive to be parallel. Now the Ray B A being 
the only one that falls N on the Surface 
of the Water, and all the reſt obliquely; it is eaſily infer- 
red, that all the other Rays will be refracted towards the 
Perpendicular. | 3 . 
Thus the Ray E F, and others accompanying it, will 
not go on ſtrait to G; but as they arrive at HI, deflect 
from F to K, where ſome of them, probably, eſcaping 
into the Air, the reſt are reflected upon the Line K N, 
ſo as to make the Angles of Incidence and Reflection 
PFarther, as the Ray K N, and thoſe accompanying 
it, fall obliquely upon the Surface of the Globule; they 
cannot paſs out into the Air, without being refracted, ſo 
as to recede from the Perpendicular LM ; and therefore 
will not proceed ſtrait to V, but deflect to P. 5 
It may be here obſerved, that ſome of the Rays arriv- 
ing at N, do not paſs out into the Air, but are again re- 
flected to Q; where being refracted like the reſt, they 
do not proceed right to Z, but declining from the Per- 


pendicular T V, are carried to R; bur ſince we here only 


regard the Rays, as they may affect the Eye, placed a 


Uttle below the Drop, e. gr. at P, thoſe which deflect 


from N to Q, we ſet aſide as uſeleſs, becauſe they never 
come at the Eye. On the contrary, it is to be obſerved, 
that there are other Rays, as 2, 3, and the like; 
which being reflected from 3 to 4, thence to 5, and 
from 5 to 6, may at length arrive at the Eye placed 


beneath the Drop: 


Thus much is obvious; but to determine preciſely the 


Quantities of Refraction of each Ray, there muſt be a 
Calculation; by ſuch Calculation it appears, that the 
Rays which fall on the Quadrant A D, are continued in 


Lines, like thoſe here drawn in the Drop A D KN; 
| wherein there are three Things very conſiderable: 


Firſt, That the two Refractions of the Rays in their In- 
greſs and Egreſs, are both the ſame Way, ſo that the 
latter does not deſtroy the Effect of the former. Secondly, 
That of all the Rays paſſing out of AN, NP, and 
' thoſe adjoining to it, are the only ones capable of affect- 
ing the Senſe; as being ſufficiently cloſe or contiguous z 
and becauſe coming out parallel ; whereas the reſt are 
divaricated, and diſperſed too far to have any ſenſible 
Effect, at leaſt to produce any Thing ſo vivid as the 
Colours of the Bow. Thirdly, That the Ray N P has 
Shade or Darkneſs under it; for ſince there is no Ray 


might add, that the ſame Ray NP, has Darkneſs a- 


bove it; ſince the Rays that are above it are ineffectual ; 


and ſignify no more than if there were none at all. 
Add to theſe, that all the effectual Rays have the ſame 
Point of Reflection, i. e. the parallel and contiguous 
Rays, which alone are effectual after Refraction, will 
all meet in the ſame Point of the Circumference; and be 
reflected thence to the Eye. 5 0 
PFarther it appears by Calculation, that the Angle 
ON P, included between the Ray NP, and the Line 
ON, drawn from the Center of the Sun, which is the 
Angle whereby the Rainbow is diſtant from the» oppo- 
ſite Point of the Sun, and which makes the Semidiameter 
of the Bow, contains 41, 300. | | 
But ſince, beſides thoſe Rays coming from the Center 

of the Sun to the Drop of Water, there are many more 
from the ſeveral Points of its Surface: There are a great 
many other effectual Rays to be conſider'd ; eſpecially 
that from the uppermoſt, and that from the loweſt Part 
of the Sun's Body. | 6: 
Since then the apparent Diameter of the Sun, is a- 


Whence it follows, that the effectual 


cious Ray, from the higheſt Part of t 


refracting Surface. 


tend ſeveral Ways; and the homogeneous Rays will be 


| 4, it is the ſame Thing as 
if the Parts were cover'd with an opake Body. We 


bout 16 Seconds, it follows that an 
the upper Part of the Sun, will fall hi he 

Ray E F, by 16 Seconds: This does the N the 
fig. 13. which being refracted as much as E RY GH, 
to I, then to L, and at length emerging equal}; deflects 
ed with the Ray N P, proceeds to M equally refract. 


Angle ON M, of 41% 14, with the Fey rom 5 


In like Manner the effectual Ra 
the loweſt Part of the Sun, 7 . from 
16 Min. lower than the Point F, on which th ere 
falls; and being refracted declines to 8; when Ray EF 
flected to T; where emerging into the Air X ded 
to V; ſo as the Line T V, and the Ra GT © occeds 
an Angle of 419, and 46. Jo T. Contain 


Again, upon computing the Defle&; 

which like that 23, fig. ad wig: Hom do Ra 55 
the Sun, and being received into the lower NW 
Drop, we have ſuppoſed to be twice reflect 4 f the 
twice refracted, and to enter the Eye like ed, and 


fig. 16. we find that which may be ac that 6), 
as 67, with the Line 86, rs from —— 


Sun, contains an Angle 867, of about 62 We 
Ray f * 

eſt Part of the Sun, with the ſame Line 8 6, en 
Angle lefs by 16 Min. and that from the loucſt fe. n 
the Sun, an Angle greater by 16 Min. nike 
Thus ſince AB C D E F, is the Path of the eſßcz 


effeCtual Ra 


Eye in F; the Angle 86 F becomes l the 
In{like Manner, ſince GH I K L M:is the Wa x 
effectual Ray from the loweſt Part of the Sun to de 1 
the Angle 86 M, becomes nearly of 5529, 16. I 
Since then we admit ſeveral Rays to be effectual 6. 
ſides thoſe from the Center of the Sun; what. we l 
ſaid of the Shade, will need ſome Alteration: For of the 
three Rays deſcribed, fig. 12, and 13. only the two 8 
tream ones will have a Shadow joined to them: 104 
_ — on the ou ow Hence it is evident that 
theſe Rays are perfe poſed to exhibit | B 
of the Prim. 5 | the nag | 4 252 TY 
For the great Quantity of denſe: or intenſe Li 
i. e. the Bundle of Rays collected together in a _ 
Point, v. gr. in the Point of Reflection of the effectuil 
Rays, may be accounted as a livid or radiant Body, 
terminated all around by Shade. But the ſeveral Rays 
thus emitted to the Eye are both of different Co- 
lours, and are differently refracted out of the Water 
into Air, notwithſtanding their falling .alike upon the 


Hence it follows, that the different or heterogeneous 
Rays will be ſeparated from one another, and will 


collected, and tend the fame Way; and therefore this 
livid Point of the Drop wherein the Refraction is effected, 
will appear fringed or border*d with ſeveral Colour; 
that is, red, green, and blue Colours will ariſe from the 
Extreams of the red, green, and blue Rays of the Sun 
tranſmitted to the Eye from ſeveral Drops, one higher | 
than another; after the ſame Manner as is done in view- 
ing livid, or other Bodies through a Priſm. | 
Thus, adds Sir Iſaac Newton, the Rays that differ i 
Refrangibility, will emerge at different Angles; and con- 
ſequently, according to their different Degrees of Refrat 
gibility, emerging moſt copiouſly at different Angle, 
will exhibit different Colours in different Places. 


Note, That Refrangibility of Light, is the Diſpoſition of 
the Rays to be refracted. That a greater or /s Ke. 
frangibility, is a Diſpoſition to be more or leſs re 
fracted, in paſſing at equal Angles of Incidence, e 
the ſame Medium. . 


A great Number then of theſe little Globules being 
diffuſed in the Air, will fill the whole Place with thek 
different Colours; provided they be ſo diſpoſed, a5 that 
effectual Rays may come from them to the Eye; an 
thus will the Rainbow at length ariſe. 1 
Now to determine what that Diſpoſition mult ve; 
ſuppoſe a right Line drawn from the Centre of the uh 
through the Eye of the Spectator, as the ny” or 
fig. 13. called the Line of Aſpect ; being drawn fro he 
remote a Point, it may be eſteemed parallel 0 al Ln 4 


I 


S8 - 


ame Point: But a right Line fal- 


nes drawn from Bs makes the alternate Angles, If 


[ines 


will * 
vn from 
gad therefore the 


repreſent che effectual Rays 


of ay ce, making an Angle of 412, 46, repre- 
2 Feaſt . or red Rays of the ſeveral 
ſents d of 419, 40, the moſt refrangible or violet 
1 The intermediate Colours and Refrangibilities will 
ay in the intermediate Space. 5 TY 
tis known that the Eye being placed in the 
181 a Cone, ſees Objects upon its Surface as if they 
. a Circle; and the Eye of our Spectator is here 
oy” 1 Vortex of ſeveral Cones, formed by the 
ul Kinds of efficacious Rays, with the Lines of 
| Aſpect | . 
rex or Eye is the greateſt, and wherein the others 
= arty — thoſe — or Parts of Drops which 
ar red: And in the Surface of that Cone whoſe. 
= le is kaſt, are the purple Drops: And in the inter- 
— 4 Cones are the green, blue, Sc. Drops. Hence 
then ſeveral Kinds of Drops muſt appear as if diſpoſed 
into ſo many circular colour'd Faſciæ or Arches, as we ſee. 
in the Rainbow. „ 3 
This Pars of the Solution, Sir Iſaac Newton expreſſes 
| more artfully, thus: Suppoſe O, fig. 18. Optic. the Eye, 
and OP a Line parallel to the Sun's Rays, and let POE, 
P O F be Angles of 40% 17%, and 42%, 2“. And ſup- 
poſe the Angle to turn about their common Side O P, 
with their other Sides O E and O F, they will deſcribe 
the Bounds or Verges of the Rainbow © 
For if E F, be Drops placed any where in the conical 
Surface deſcribed by O E, OF; and be illuminated by 
the Sun's Rays SE, S FE, the Angle S EO being equal 
| to the Angle POE or 40 Deg. 17 Min. ſhall be the 
greateſt Angle in which the moſt refrangible Rays come 
alter Reflection be refracted to the Eye; and therefore 


that occaſion the Senſation 


Y " 


; frangible Rays moſt copiouſly to the Eye, and thereby 
; -_s the Senſes with the deepeſt Violet-colour in that 
A. 5 15 „„ 
f And in like Manner the Angle S F O being = to 
2 the Angle PO F = 420 Deg, 2 Min. ſhall be the 
8 greateſt, in which the leaſt refrangible Rays, after one 
r election, can emerge out of the Drops; and theſe Rays 
xt tal come moſt copiouſly to the Eye from the Drops in 
be de Line OF, and ſtrike the Senſes with the deepeſt red 
«i Colour in that Do 
4 And by the fame Argument the Rays, which have 
* ntermediate Degrees of Refrangibility, ſhall come moſt 
| Opiouſly from Drops between E and F, and ſo ſtrike 
1 wh e vich the intermediate Colours, in the Order 
col. tie b their Degrees of Refrangibility require; that if 
fran- 15 rogrels from E to F, or from the Inſide of the 
gs , oo 4 7 in this Order, Violet, Indico, Blue, 


the M nge, Red; though the Violet, by 
ware of the white Light of the Clouds will ap- 
Fer ant, and incline to a Purple. | fans 

where | lince the Lines O E, O F may be ſituated any 
? — the abovementioned conical Surface; what is 
wderl. on Drops and Colours in theſe Lines is to be 
whale de 1 the Drops, and Colours throughout the 
formed, Pethcies. Thus is the primary or inner Bow 
wy ſecundary or fainter Bow, uſually ſurround- 
" mer; in aſſigning what Drops would appear 
Fe mk exclude ſuch as Lines drawn from the 
Min, 7 Angles a little greater than 40 Deg. 
in An M fall upon; but not ſuch as ſhould con- 
"I gles much greater. 


m 1 i an indefinite Number of ſuch Lines be drawn 
{ 50 Deg drs Eye, ſome whereof make Angles 
8 57 Min. with the Line of Aſpect; e. gr. 
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O F, being the ſame with ane 


And in the Surface of that whole Angle where 


Region. 


Outer, 


ul the Drops in the Line O E, ſhall ſend the moſt re- 


Red within, and ſo of the reſt. 


raiſing | 
that Side of the Globe towards the Sun, though that 


4 
OG. otherwiſe: Angles of 54 Deg. 7 Min. . gr. OH; 
thoſe Drops whereon theſe Lines fall, muſt of Neceſſity 
exhibit Colours, particularly thoſe of 30 Deg. 55 Min. 

E. gr. the Drop G will appear red, the Line GO 


being the ſame with an effectual Ray; which after two 
Reflections and two Refractions, exhibits a red Colour. 


Again, thoſe Drops which receive Lines of 54 Deg. 
7 Min. e. g. the Drop H will appear Purple, the Line 
| eus Ray, which after 
two Reflections and two Refractions, exhibits Purple. 
Now there being a ſufficient Number of theſe Drops, 
it is evident there muſt be a ſecond Rainbow, formed 
after the like Manner as the firſt. e 
Thus Sir Jſaac Neroton; in the leaſt refrangible Rays, 
the leaſt Angle at which a Drop can ſend effectual Rays 
after two Reflections, is "ar 4 by Computation to be 
50 Deg. 57 Min. and in the moſt refrangible the leaſt 
Angle is found 54 Deg. / Min. SW 
Suppoſe then O the Place of the Eye, as before, and 
POG, POH to be Angles of 50 Deg. 57 Min. and 
54 Deg. 7 Min; and theſe Angles to be turned about 
their common Side O P, with their other Sides O G, 
OH, they will deſcribe the Verges or Borlers of the 
Rainbow C HDG. . e 
For if G H be Drops placed any where in the conical 
Superficies deſcribed by O G, OH, and be illuminated 
by the Sun's Rays; the Angle S G O, being equal to 
the Angle PO G or go Deg. 57 Min. ſhall be the leaſt 
Angle, in which the then leſs refrangible Rays ſhall 
come molt copiouſly to the Eye from the Drops in the 
Line O G, and ſtrike the Senſes with the deepeſt Red 
in that Regin e 
And the Angle S H O, being equal to PO H, 34 
mall be the leaſt Angle, in which the moſt refrangible 
Rays after two Reflections, can emerge out of the 
Drops; and therefore thoſe Rays ſhould come moſt co- 
piouſly to the Eye from the Drops in the Line OH, 
and ſo ſtrike the Senſes with the deepeſt Violet in that 


* 


And by the ſame Argument, the Drops in the 


Region between G and H ſhall ſtrike the Senſes with 


the intermediate Colours, in the Order which their De- 
grees of Refrangibility require, that is, in the Progreſs 
from G to H, or from the Inſide of the Bow to the 
in this Order; Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Inaico, Pie... nie. 
And ſince the Lines O G, OH, may be ſituated any 
where in the conical Surface; what is ſaid of the Drops 
and Colours in thoſe Lines, is to be underſtood of the 


Drops and Colours every where in theſe Superficies. 


Thus are formed two Bows, an interior and ſtronger, 
by one Reflection; and an exterior and fainter by two; 
the Light becoming weaker and weaker by every Re- 
fleftion, . 8 + PAS 

Their Colours will lie in a contrary Order to one 
another, the firſt having the Red without, and the Pur- 
ple within; and the ſecond, the Purple without and 


This Doctrine of the Rainbow is confirmed by an 
eaſy Experiment; for upon hanging up a Glaſs Globe 


full of Water in the Sunſhine, and viewing it in ſuch 


a Poſture as that the Rays which come from the Globe 
to the Eye may, with the Sun's Rays, include an Angle 


either of 42%, or 50® if, e. gr. the Angle be about 


429%, the Spectator ſuppoſed at O, will ſee a full red 
Colour in that Side of the Globe oppoſite to the Sun, 
as at F. And if that Angle be made a little leſs, ſup- 
poſe by depreſſing the Globule to E, the other Colours, + 
Yellow, Blue, and Green, will appear ſucceſſively in 
the ſame Side of the Globe, alſo exceedingly bright. 
But if the Angle be made about 30%, ſuppoſe by 
the Globule G there will appear a red Colour in 


ſomewhat faint; and if the Angle be made greater, | | 
ſuppoſe by raiſing the Globe to. H, the Red will change 
ſucceſſively to the other Colours, Yellow, Green, and 
Blue. * 


The ſame Thing is obſerved in letting the Globe 


reſt, and raiſing or depreſſing the Eye to make the 


Angle of a juſt Magnitude, This is called an artificial 
Rainbow. | 
Des Cartes 


- 
- 


was the firſt who took the Dimen/ons of 
4 * 404 
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which the Newtonians pretend to ſupply and correct by 
their Doctrine of Colours; giving the following Theory 
of the Rainbow. | 

To conceive the Origin of the Rainbow, we muſt 
conſider + what will befal Rays of Light, coming from 
a very remote Body, e. gr. the Sun; and falling on 
a Globe of Water, ſuch as we know a Drop of Rain 
to be. | | 
Suppoſe then ADK N, Tad. opt. fig. 12. to be a 
Drop of Rain, and the Lines E F, B A, ON, to be 
Rays of Light coming from the Centre of the Sun ; 
which by Reaſon of the immenſe Diſtance of the Sun, 
we conceive to be parallel. Now the Ray B A being 
the only one that falls perpendicularly on the 'Surface 
of the Water, and all the reſt obliquely ; it is eaſily infer- 
red, that all the other Rays will be refracted towards the 
Perpendicular. | 

Thus the Ray E F, and others accompanying it, will 
not go on ſtrait to G; but as they arrive at H I, deflect 
from F to K, where ſome of them, probably, eſcaping 
into the Air, the reſt are reflected upon the Line K N, 


| ſo as to make the Angles of Incidence and Reflection 
equal. | | 


Farther, as the Ray K N, and thoſe accompanying 


it, fall obliquely upon the Surface of the Globule ; they 

cannot paſs out into the Air, without being refracted, ſo 

as to recede from the Perpendicular LM; and therefore 
will not proceed ſtrait to V, but deflect to P. Eons 


It may be here obſerved, that ſome of the Rays arriv- 


ing at N, do not paſs out into the Air, but are again re- 
flected to Q; where being refracted like the reſt, they 
do not proceed right to Z, but declining from the Per- 


poendicular T V, are carried to R; but ſince we here only 
regard the Rays, as they may affect the Eye, placed a 


little below the Drop, e. gr. at P, thoſe which deflect 
from N to Q, we ſet aſide as uſeleſs, becauſe they never 
come at the Eye. On the contrary, it is to be obſerved, 


that there are other Rays, as 2, 3, and the like; 
which being reflected from 3 to 4, thence to 5, and 


from 5 to 6, may at length arrive at the Eye placed 
beneath the Drop. | | | : 


Thus much is obvious; but to determine preciſely the 
* Quantities of Refraction of each Ray, there muſt be a 


Calculation; by ſuch Calculation it appears, that the 
Rays which fall on the Quadrant A D, are continued in 
Lines, like thoſe here drawn in the Drop ADKN; 
wherein there are three Things very conſiderable ; 
_ Firſt, That the two Refractions of the Rays in their In- 
greſs and Egreſs, are both the ſame Way, fo that the 
latter does not deſtroy the Effect of the former. Secondly, 
That of all the Rays paſſing out of AN, NP, and 
' thoſe adjoining to it, are the only ones capable of affect- 
ing the Senſe; as being ſufficiently cloſe or contiguous ; 
and becauſe coming out parallel ; whereas the reſt are 
_ divaricated, and diſperſed too far to have any ſenſible 
Effect, at leaſt to produce any Thing ſo vivid as the 
Colours of the Bow. Thirdly, That the Ray NP has 
Shade or Darkneſs under it; for ſince there is no Ray 
comes out of the Surface 
if the Parts were cover'd with an opake Body. We 
might add, that the fame Ray NP, has Darkneſs a- 
pbove it; ſince the Rays that are above it are ineffectual ; 
and ſignify no more than if there were none at all. 
Add to theſe, that all the effectual Rays have the ſame 
Point of Reflection, i. e. the parallel and contiguous 
Rays, which alone are effectual after Refraction, will 
all meet in the ſame Point of the Circumference; and be 
reflected thence to the Eye. 
Parther it appears by 


ON, drawn from the Center of the Sun, which is the 
Angle whereby the Rainbow is diſtant from the. oppo- 
ſite Point of the Sun, and which makes the Semidiameter 
of the Bow, contains 41, 300. $2, 

But ſince, beſides thoſe Rays coming from the Center 
of the Sun to the Drop of Water, there are many more 
from the ſeveral Points of its Surface: There are a great 
many other effectual Rays to be conſider d; eſpecially 
that from the uppermoſt, and that from the loweſt Part 
of the Sun's Body. 1 i 

Since then the apparent Diameter of the Sun, is a- 
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4, it is the ſame Thing as 


Calculation, that the Angle = 
ON P, included between the Ray NP, and the Line 


bout 16 Seconds, it follows tha 
the upper Part of the Sun, 
oy F, Ih I 5 Seconds: 
g. 13. WIC ing refracted as 
to I, then to L, 3 length en * deflects 
ed with the Ray N P, proceeds to M 3 and G nar 
Angle ON M, of 415, 14, with the Line ON. n 
In like Manner the effectual Ray QR, comin 
the loweſt Part of the Sun, falls on he . from 
16 Min. lower than the Point F, on which the om R, 
falls; and being refracted declines to S; whence < Aut 
flected to T; where emerging into the Air, it 454 
to V; ſo as the Line T V, and the Ray © T Feed 
an Angle of 41%, and 46. 8 
Again, upon computing the Deflecti 
which like that 23, 2 Ay coming — 4 Rays, 
the Sun, and being received into the lower Part wy of 
Drop, we have ſuppoſed to be twice reflect J = 
twice refracted, and to enter the E * 


e lik x 
fig. 16. we find that which may be — = We 


as 67, with the Line 86, drawn from t 
Sun, contains an Angle 867, of abi 0 2 r 
Whence it follows, that the effectual Ray from he l 
eſt Part of the Sun, with the ſame Line 86, includ Sb. 
Angle leſs by 16 Min. and that from the loweſt Par of 
the Sun, an Angle greater by 16 Min. = | 

Thus fince A B C D E F, is the Path of the «x 
cious Ray, from the higheſt Part of the Sun 10 th 
Eye in F; the Angle 86 F becomes of about 51ů, 447 
In{ like Manner, fince G H I K L. Mis the Way of 
effectual Ray from the loweſt Part of the Sun to the E ml 
the Angle 86 M, becomes nearly of 32% 16, 8 
Since then we admit ſeveral Rays to be effectual. be. 
ſides thoſe from the Center of the Sun; what ve laye 
ſaid of the Shade, will need ſome Alteration: For of the 


t. an effectual Ray 
will fall higher Ar 
This does the Ray GH, 


three Rays deſcribed, fig. 12, and 13. only the two ex. 


tream ones will have a Shadow joined. to them, and 
that only on the outer Side. Hence it is evident that 
theſe Rays are perfectly diſpoſed to exhibit all the Colours 
of the Priſm. 7 e 

For the great Quantity of denſe or intenſe Ligb 
7. e. the Bundle of Rays Collected together in a —_ 
Point, v. gr. in the Point of Reflection of the effeua 
Rays, may be accounted as a livid or radiant Body, 


terminated all around by Shade. But the ſeveral Rays 


thus emitted to the Eye are both of different Co- 
lours, and are differently refracted out of the Water 
into Air, notwithſtanding their falling alike upon the 
refracting Surface. YE e 
Hence it follows, that the different or heterogeneous 
Rays will be ſeparated from one another, and will 
tend ſeveral Ways; and the homogeneous Rays will be 
collected, and tend the ſame Way ; and therefore this 
livid Point of the Drop wherein the Refraction is effected, 
will appear fringed or border'd with ſeveral Colours 
that 1s, red, green, and blue Colours will ariſe from the 
Extreams of the red, green, and blue Rays of the Sun 
tranſmitted to the Eye from ſeveral Drops, one higher 


than another; after the ſame Manner as is done in view- 


ing livid, or other Bodies through a Priſm. 
Thus, adds Sir Iſaac Newton, the Rays that differ in 
Refrangibility, will emerge at different Angles; and con- 
ſequently, according to their different Degrees of Retran- 
gibility, emerging moſt copiouſly at different Angle, 
will exhibit different Colours in different Places. 


Note, That Refrangibility of Light, is the Diſpoſition of 
the Rays to be refracted. That a greater or Jeſs Re. 
frangibility, is a Diſpoſition to be more or lels re 
fracted, in paſſing at equal Angles of Incidence, into 
the ſame Medium. . 


A great Number then of theſe little Globules being 
diffuſed in the Air, will fill the whole Place with theſ 
different Colours; provided they be fo diſpoſed, a = 
effectual Rays may come from them to the Eye; a 
thus will the Rainbow at length ariſe. | 1 

Now to determine what that Diſpoſition 72 - 
ſuppoſe a right Line drawn from the Centre of the oh 
through the Eye of the Spectator, as the LE M 
fig. 13. called the Line of Aſpect; being drawn 2. 1 
remote a Point, it may be eſteemed parallel ba all th j 


I 


» — 


the ſame Point: But a right Line fal. 
Lines dun ome makes the alternate Angles, If. 
ling 07 ndeßnite Number of Lines be imagined drawn 
then an 


be Spectator's Eye to a Part oppoſite to the Sun 
from-T 


where it rains; 


5 ſ 
ay ly refrangible Rays, e. gr. Angles of 


f 41*, 30, and of 419, 40“. Theſe 
LEY 05:9 Drops bf Rain illuminated by the Sun, 
"ke Angles of the ſame Magnitude, with Rays 
will om the Center of the Sun to the ſame Drops. 
w 


1 2 Rays that occaſion the Senſation 
rep! 


of any Colour making an Angle of 412, 46, repre- 
on Feaſt N or red Rays of the ſeveral 
ſent 4 of 419, 40, the moſt refrangible or violet 
os The intermediate Colours and Refrangibilities will 
ay in the intermediate Space. 5 
* w it i known that the Eye being placed in the 
/ of a Cone, ſees Objects upon its Surface as if they 
"OT 2 Circle; and the Eye of our Spectator is here 
= -ommon Vortex of ſeveral Cones, formed by the 


| d in the Surface of that whole Angle where 
8 Eye is the greateſt, and wherein the others 
e includ, ate thoſe Drops or Parts of Drops which 
co red; And in the Surface of that Cone whoſe. 


ate Cones are the green, blue, c. Drops. Hence 
——_ Kinds of Drops muſt appear as if diſpoſed 
into ſo many circular colour'd Faſciæ or Arches, as we fee. 
Y Thi Pars of the Solution, Sir Jſaac Newton expreſſes 
more artfully, thus: Suppoſe O, fig. 15. Optic. the Eye, 


P OF be Angles of 40% 17%, and 429, 2'. And ſup- 
poſe the Angle to turn about their common Side O P, 
with their other Sides O E and O FE, they will deſcribe 
the Bounds or Verges of the Rainbow. e 
For if E F, be Drops placed any where in the conical 
Surface deſcribed by O E, OF; and be illuminated by 
the Sun's Rays S E, S F, the Angle SE O being equal 
to the Angle POE or 40 Deg. 17 Min. ſhall be the 
greateſt Angle in which the moſt refrangible Rays come 
after Reflection be refracted to the Eye; and therefore 
| all the Drops in the Line O E, ſhall ſend the moſt re- 
ſangible Rays moſt copiouſly to the Eye, and thereby 
— the Senſes with the deepeſt Violet - colour in that 
egion. | | 


| And in ike Manner the Angle S F O being = to 

2 | the Angle POF = 420 Deg. 2 Min. ſhall be the 
8 greateſt, in which the leaſt refrangible Rays, after one 
Reflection, can emerge out of the Drops; and theſe Rays 
' tall come moſt copiouſly to the Eye from the Drops in 
0 de Line OF, and ftrike the Senſes with the deepeſt red 
8 Colour in that Region. | e 

er And by the fame Argument the Rays, which have 
W NN Degrees of Refrangibility, ſhall come moſt 


the Se from Drops between E and F, and ſo ſtrike 
wn nes with the intermediate Colours, in the Order 
Os their Degrees of Refrangibility require; that if 
30 rogrels from E to E, or from the Infide of the 
why = Outſide, in this Order, Violet, Indico, Blue, 
the M. aun, Orange, Red; though the Violet, by 
xture of the white Light of the Clouds will ap- 
fant, and incline to a Purple. "Ap 


where lince the Lines O E, O F may be ſituated any 
* S. ne abovementioned conical Surface; what is 
= iy rops and Colours in theſe Lines is to be 
Whole $ of the Drops, and Colours throughout the 
formed, uperficies. Thus is the primary or inner Bow 
* ſecundary or fainter Bow, uſually ſurround- 
ound, er; in aligning what Drops would appear 
bye, makin. exclude ſuch as Lines drawn from the 
2 Min Pot . a fag greater than 40 Deg. 
KEE all Upon ; by | | 5 
Wn Angles much N. d ut not ſuch as ſhould con 


or, K nn F | 
from it an indefinite Number of ſuch Lines be drawn 


n ne 
of 50 Deg, 5 


ator's Eye, ſome whereof make Angles 
with the Line of. Aſpect; e. gr. 


1 


7 Min, 


' which Lines make different Angles with 
5 to the Angle of the Refraction 


Kveral Kinds of efficacious Rays, with the Lines of 


Angle is leaſt, are the purple Drops: And in the inter- 


and OP a Line parallel to the Sun's Rays, and let POE, 


and ſo ſtrike the 
2 


R 
OG. otherwiſe Angles of 54 Deg. 7 Min. e. gr. OH; 
thoſe Drops whereon theſe Lines fall, muſt of Neceſſity 
exhibit Colours, particularly thoſe of 50 Deg. 37 Min. 

E. gr. the Drop G will appear red, the Line G0 
being the ſame with an effectual Ray; which after two 
Reflections and two Refractions, exhibits a red Colour. 
Again, thoſe Drops which receive Lines of 54 Deg. 
7 Min. e. g. the Drop H will appear Purple, the Line 
OH, being the ſame with an efectual Ray, which after 
two Reflections and two Refractions, exhibits Purple. 

Now there being a ſufficient Number of theſe Drops, 
it is evident there muſt be a ſecond Rainbow, formed 
after the like Manner as the firſt, _ | 
Thus Sir Jſaac Newton, in the leaſt refrangible Rays, 
the leaſt Angle at which a Drop can ſend effectual Rays 
after two Reflections, is found by Computation to be 
50 Deg. 57 Min. and in the moſt refrangible the leaſt 
Angle is found 84 Deg. 75 Min, wo 5 

Suppoſe then O the Place of the Eye, as before, and 
P OG, POH to be Angles of 30 Deg. 57 Min. and 
54 Deg. 7 Min; and theſe Angles to be turned about 
their common Side O P, with their other Sides O G, 
OH, they will deſcribe the Verges or Borders of the 
Rambew C HDGG. „ 5 
For if GH be Drops placed any where in the conical 
Superficies deſcribed by O G, OH, and be illuminated 
by the Sun's Rays; the Angle SG O, being equal to 
the Angle PO G or go Deg. 57 Min. ſhall be the leaſt 
Angle, in which the then leſs refrangible Rays ſhall 
come molt copiouſly to the Eye from the Drops in the 
Line O G, and ſtrike the Senſes with the deepeſt Red 
in that Region. . 555 

And the Angle SHO, being equal to PO H, 34 
ſhall be the leaſt Angle, in which the moſt refrangible 
Rays after two Reflections, can emerge out of the 
Drops; and therefore thoſe Rays ſhould come moſt co- 
ptouſly to the Eye from the Drops in the Line OH, 

Senſes with the deepeſt Violet in that 


egion. TM 


And by the fame Argument, the Drops in the 


f Region between G and H ſhall ſtrike the Senſes with 


the intermediate Colours, in the Order which their De- 
grees of Refrangibility require, that is, in the Progreſs 
from G to H, or from the Inſide of the Bow to the 
Outer, in this Order; Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Indico, Violet.“ „ ; 9 
And ſince the Lines OG, OH, may be ſituated any 
where in the conical Surface; what is ſaid of the Drops 
and Colours in thoſe Lines, is to be underſtood of the 
Drops and Colours every where in theſe Superficies. 
Thus are formed two Bous, an interior and ſtronger, 
by one Reflection; and an exterior and fainter by two; 


the Light becoming weaker and weaker by every Re- 
flection. | | 


Their Colours will lie in a contrary Order to one 
another, the firſt having the Red without, and the Pur- 
ple within; and the ſecond, the Purple without and 
Red within, and fo of the reſt. 

This Doctrine of the Rainbow is confirmed by an 
eaſy Experiment; for upon hanging up a Glaſs Globe 
full of Water in the Sunſhine, and viewing it in ſuch 
a Poſture as that the Rays which come from the Globe 
to the Eye may, with the Sun's Rays, include an Angle 
either of 42%, or 50? if, e. gr. the Angle be about 


429, the Spectator ſuppoſed at O, will ſee a full red 
Colour in that Side of the Globe oppoſite to the Sun, 


as at F. And if that Angle be made a little leſs, ſup- 
poſe by depreſſing the Globule to E, the other Colours, 
Yellow, Blue, and Green, will appear ſucceſſively in 
the ſame Side of the Globe, alſo exceedingly bright. 
But if the Angle be made about go, ſuppoſe by 
ſing the Globule G there will appear a red Colour in 


ral 


that Side of the Globe towards the Sun, though that 


ſomewhat faint; and if the Angle be made greater, 


ſuppoſe by raiſing the Globe to H, the Red will change 


ſucceſſively to the other Colours, Yellow, Green, and 
TP | „ 


The ſame T hing is obſerved in letting tha: Globe 


Teſt, and raiſing or depreſſing the Eye to make the 


Angle of a juſt Magnitude. This is called an artificial 
Rainbow. 1 5 SEE : 
Des Cartes was the firſt who took the Dimenſions of 


428 


the Rainbow, and determined the Diameter thereof, by 
laying it down, that the Magnitude of the Bow depends 


on the Degree of Refraction of the Fluid, and aſſuming 
the Ratio of the Sine of Incidence to that of Refraction, to 
be in Water as 250 to 187. 

But Dr. Halley has ſince, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, given us a ſimple direct Method of determining 
the Diameter of the Rainbow from the Ratio of Re- 
fraction of the Fluid being given; or vice verſa; the 
Diameter of the Rainbow being given to determine the 
refractive Power of the Fluid. The Praxis is as follows: 

Firſt, * The Ratio of Refraction being given, to find 
© the Angles of Incidence, and Refraction of a Ray 
© which becomes effectual after any given Number of 
Reflections. Suppoſe any given Line, as A C (Optic. 
fig. 17.) which divide in D, ſo as that A C be to A D, 
in the Ratio of Refractions; and again divide it in E, 
ſo as AC be to AE, as the given Number of Re- 
flections increaſed by what Unity is to Unity; with the 
Diameter C E deſcribe a Semicircle C B E, and from the 
Center A with the Radius A D, deſcribe an Arch DB 
interſecting the Semicircle in B: Then drawing A B, 
CB, ABC or its Complement to two right Angles, 
will be the Angle of Incidence, and A CB the Angle 
of Refraction required. 3 85 . 

Secondly, The Ratio of Refraction and any Angle 
of Incidence being given, to find the Angle which a 

Ray of Light emerging out of a refracting Sphere, 
< after a given Number of Reflections, makes with the 
Line of Aſpect, or an incident Ray; and conſequent- 


ly to find the Diameter of the Rainbow.“ The Angle 


of Incidence and the Ratio of Refra&ion being given, 


the Angle of Refraction is given; which Angle be- 


ing multiplied by double the Number of Reflections in- 
creaſed by 2, and double the Angle of Incidence ſub- 


ſtracted from the Product, the Angle remaining is the 


Angle ſought. e 
Thus ſuppoſing the Ratio of Refraction to be, as 
Sir Iſaac Newton has determined it, viz. as 108 to 81, 


in the red Rays, as 109 to 81 for the blue Rays, Sc. 


the preceding Problem 


will give the Diſtance of the 
| Colours in mm | le, WS 


5 Red, 44 11 e | 
uit. Rainbow Violet, 40 16 (the Spectator's Back be- 
1 paz Red, 50 58 ( ing turn'd to the Sun. 
2d. Rainbows Violet, 54 99 | | | 


If the Angle made by a Ray after three or four Re- 
flections, were required, and therefore the Diameter of 
the third and fourth Rainbow (which are ſcarce ever 
ſeen, by Reaſon of the great Diminution of the Rays, 

by ſo many repeated Reflections) they will be found, 


FRA, 4 | 2 
= 37 ol theSpeQator being turn- 
3 Red, 43 52. ed towards the Sun. 
Hence the Breadth of the Rainbows is eaſily found: 
For the greateſt Semi-diameter of the firſt Bow, i. e. 
from Red to Red, being 425, 1', and the leaſt, viz. 


3d. Rainbow 


from Violet to Violet, 40, 16“; the Breadth of the 


Faſcia or Bow, meaſured a-croſs from Red to Violet, 
will be 1, 45'; and the greateſt Diameter of the ſe- 
cond Bow, being 34, 9“, and the leaſt 30, 58", the 
Breadth of the Faſcia will be 3, 10“; and hence the 
Diſtance between the two will be found 8, 15. 


In theſe Meaſures the Sun is only eſteemed a Point; 


yherefore as its Diameter is really about 300, ſo much 
mult be added to the Breadth of each Faſcia or Bow, 
from Red to Violet, and ſa much be ſubſtracted from 
the Diſtance between them. 


29, 15"; that of the ſecondary Bow, 30, 40“; and the 
Interval between the two Bows 8“, 25'; which Di- 
menſions deduced from Calculation, Sir Iſaac Newton 
aſſures us from his own Obſervations, agree very ex- 
actly with thoſe found by actual Menſuration in the 
Heavens. | ; 
From this Theory of the Rainbow, all the particular 
Phenomena thereof are eaſily deduced: Hence we ſee why 
the Iris is always of the fame Breadth; by Reaſon the 
intermediate Degrees of Refrangibility of the Rays be- 


* 
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the greater or leſs Part of the Surface of 


face of the Earth; which Inclination or Opf. 
the Sun the leſs the Rainbow. | 


ſtance from the Eye, when the Sun is above 


7. How the Bow may chance to appear inverted, i.e 


happening to interrupt Rays, and prevent their ſhining 
Prodigies of this Kind related by Authors, Indeed tie 


dle whereof a Spectator is placed; and if at the fane 
reflected from the Lake; it will be the ſame as if tie 


further from the Eye than the lower, the Bow wil z: 
This will leave the Breadth of the primary Bow, 


/ © OE 


tween Red and Violet which its Sr 

always the ſame. abe its extream Colours are 
2. Why it is more diſtinctly termine. 

the Red, than on that of he ole on 


e Violet ? the Side of 
efficacious Rays in the 8 Det? Ther 


ce adjoini . being ng 
i. e. to the Space Werd the Tow b be ade Drops, 
nates abruptly ; whereas in the Spice on the 8 1 demi. 
Violet ones, there are ſome Rays emitted ide of th 
which though too feeble to affect ; tO the Eye 
this Effect, | 


that they ſoften the violent B., Vet have 
bly, ſo that it is difficult to d eterm Wa ent Ed 
terminates. 


Age inſenſi. 
| | preciſely when : 

3. Why the Bow ſhifts its Situation a« + 
and, as the popular Phraſe has it, flies Fare Gal os, 
and follows thoſe that fly it? The colour'd Dive 3 
diſpoſed under a certain Angle about the 7; ks den 
pect, which is different in different P SAL 


LI Yes laces : W. 
alſo, it follows, that every differ hence, 
rent Bow, mY eee Ciffe. 


4. Why the Bow is ſometimes a large 


Circle, ſometimes a leſs? Its Magnitude Portion of ; 


dependin 

on 
the Care 4 
5 of its A 
or leſs, ax 
oblique to the aq 


bove the Surface of the Earth at the Ti 
pearance ; and that Part being greater 
Line of Aſpect is more incline or 


greater as the Sun is higher; whence alſo 1. 115 f 
Miel 
5. Why the Bow never appears when t | 
a certain Altitude? The 9 of the {ok N 
ſhould be ſeen, being loft in the Ground, at 2 little Di 
6. Why the Bow never appears greater * 185 
circle on a Plane? Since be the Sun never i low and 
even in the Horizon; the Center of the Bow is fü h 
the Line of Aſpect; which in this Caſe runs along the 
Earth, and is not at all raiſed above the Surface, Indeed 
if the Spectator be placed on a very conſiderable Emi. 
nence, and the Sun in the Horizon ; the Line of Aſpett 
wherein the Center of the Bow is, will be notably rais'd 
above the Horizon (conſidering the Magnitude of the 
Circle whereof the Bow uſes to be a Part,) Nay, if 
the Eminence be very high, and the Rain near, it is pol. 
ſible the Bow may be an entire Circle. 


the concave Side be turn'd upwards ? To wit, a Cloud 


on the upper Part of the Arch: In which Caſe only the 
lower Part appearing, the Bow will ſeem as if turn'd up- 
fide down; which probably has been the Caſe in ſeveral 


Bow may appear inverted from another Cauſe : For i | 
when the Sun is 41%, 46' high, his Rays fall upon 
the ſmooth Surface of ſome ſpacious Lake, in the Mi 


Time there be Rain falling to which the Rays may i 


Sun ſhould ſhine below the Horizon, and the Lie 
of View be extended upwards : Thus the Surface of tit 
Cone wherein the colour'd Drops are to be ph, 
will be wholly above the Surface of the Earth: Bu 
fince the upper Part will fall among the unbroi 
Clouds, and only the lower Part be found among tie 
Drops of Rain, the Arch will be inverted. 

8. Why the Bow ſometimes appears inclined? The 
accurate Roundneſs of the Bow depending on its g 
Diſtance, which prevents us of judging of it ext: 
If the Rain, which exhibits it, chance to be m 1 
nearer, we ſhall ſee its Irregularities; and if the W 


in that Caſe drives the Rain ſo as the higher Fan be 


ar inclined. _ = 
9. Why the Legs of the Rainbow ſometimes 17 
unequally diſtant? If the Ram terminate on the Side 
the Spectator, in a Plane ſo inclined to the Line 
Afpect, as to mike an acute Angle on the left ; 
and an obtuſe Angle on the right; the Surface ot 6 
Cone which determines what Drops will pc 
fall upon them in ſuch a Manner, a8 that 0 fo 
the left Hand will appear further from the 4 0 
thoſe on the right. For the Line of Aſpect being. 


pendicular to the Plane of the Bow, if yo" 19. 
| - 


- WY ; «a 


rectangular Triangles, a Right and Left, the Ca- 
two 
ters Of icter of the Bow inclined as above: It is 


s be the ſame (viz. 43 in the inner 
h —_— the right ns Triangle will appear 
hat of the Leit. | | 

much Ay emen alſo exhibits the Phænomenon 
Tone Bow ; by the Refraction of her Rays in 
of a1 _ of Rain in the Night-time. 27 
the Doe! fays, he was the firſt that ever ovſerved it; 
| Aro * it never happens, i. e. is never viſible, 
and ad he Time of the Full Moon; her Light at other 
but 4 being too faint to affect the Sight after two Re- 

yours and one Reflection. N = 
Lunar Iris has all the Colours of the Solar, very 
1 and pleaſant; only faint, in Compariſon of the 
both from the different Intenſity of the Rays, 

nd the different Diſpoſition of the Medium. 

* that mentioned Phzlof. Tranſact. No. 331. Mr. 
„ obſerves, the Largeneſs of the Arch was not 
* h leſs than that of the Sun, as the different Di- 
1 " : of their Bodies, and their Diſtances from the 
Tn ſhould ſeem to require: But as to its Interineſs 
1 the Beauty of its Colours, it was admirable. It con- 
* 4 about 10 Minutes before the Interpoſition of a 
Cloud hindered its Obſervation. 1 rat Þ-5 x 
| * The Marine or Sea-Rainbow, is a Phænomenon 
ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated Sea, when the 
Wind ſweeping Part of the Tops of the Waves, carries 


them aloft, ſo that the Sun's Rays falling upon them, 
are refrated, (Fc. as in a common Shower, and paint 
the Colours of the Bow. Fa | £34 | in 
- F. Bourzes, in the Philoſophical TranſaFions obſerves, 
( that the Colours of the marine Rainbow are leſs lively, 
a diſtint, and of leſs Duration than thoſe of the common 
e Bow; that there are ſcarce above two Colours diſtin- 
a guiſhable, a dark Yellow on the Side next the Sun, 
1 and a pale Green on the oppoſite Side. 1 
+ But theſe Bows exceed as to Number, there being 


| day, and in a Poſition oppoſite to that of the common 
Bow, i. e. the concave Side is turned upwards, as indeed 


0 it is neceſſary it ſhould be, from what we have ſhewn 
in accounting for the Phænomena of the ſolar Bow. 
7 I0o tbis Claſs of Bows may be referred a Kind of white 
_ colourleſs Rainbows, which Mentzelius and others affirm 
ns v haye ſeen at Noon-day, M. Mariotte in his fourth 
the Eſai de Phyfic, ſays, theſe Bows are formed in Miſts, 
by 4 the others are in the Showers ; and adds, that he has 
en ſeen ſereral both after Sun- riſing and in the Night. 

de The Want of Colours he attributes to the Smallneſs 
«i of the Vapours which compoſe the Miſt ; we ſhould 
16 rather account for it from the exceeding Tenuity of the 


little Yefcule of the Vapour z which being in effect little 
watery Pellicks bloated with Air, the Rays of Light 
undergo but little Refraction, in paſſing out of Air into 


Rays, Ge. Hence the Rays reflected from them. 


* rate oy the Refractions of the Sun's Rays on the 
F omng Dew, A V 
wi” Haro, called alſo Corona, is a Meteor in Form of a 


munous Ring or Circle. It differs from the Rainbow 
in that it is almoſt always of one Colour, and is oftner 
round the Moon than round the Sun. 1 e 5 
* Halo is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a Refraction of 
— te of Light in their paſſing through the fine, 
27 ciculz of a thin Nubecula or Vapour, towards 
* 10p of our Atmoſphere; which Account is con- 
* 725 that a Quantity of Water being thrown 
1 n the dun, as it breaks and diſperſes into Drops, 
ms a Kind of Hale or Iris, exhibiting the Colours 


8 
Sun, 7 * ſuppoſes Halo's, or Circles round the 


* 


ann, e up of tw : | 4 4 
puke, an 4; Lo en 9 different Parts, one of which is 


5 the Structure aquall f . 
A ructure actually obſerved in Hail. 
only 10 che ſame Manner he accounts for the Parbelia, 
Fiue, and = PaBines the icy 

Vor at the Ends, like Cylinders with 


h to be the Line of View, and the Baſe of 
thoſe Angles of the Triangles next the 


ſometimes 20 or 30 Suns together; they appear at Noon- 


em; too little to ſeparate. the differently coloured 


the little Iſicles, and their Situation in 


ormed by ſmall round Grains of a Kind of 


the other, which is tranſparent ; 


Grains of an oblong 
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round convex Tops. —Where ſome of theſe Cylinders 
are in an erect Poſition, the Circle they form will be 
white, by reaſon of the Refraction of the Rays of the 
Sun on hy Surface of theſe Cylinders. 

He proceeds to account for the coloured Halo's and 
Parhelia, from the ſame Hypotheſis, and produces an 
Experiment of a Glaſs Cylinder, a Foot long, having 
within it an opake Kernel (which was a Cylinder of 
Wood) and the ambient Space filled with Water: This 
Cylinder being expoſed to the Sun, and the Eye diſpoſed 
in a proper Place, the ſeveral ſucceſſive Reflections and 
Refractions neceſſary to produce ſuch an Effect did 
plainly appear. = BO bo | 

The Light which comes through Drops of Rain, 
by two Refractions, without any Reflection, Sir Iſaac 
Newton obſerves, ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the Di- 
ſtance of about 26 Degrees from the Sun, and decay 
gradually both Ways, as the Diſtance from him increaſes 
and decreaſes; and the ſame is to be underſtood of Light 
tranſmitted through ſperical Hail: Stones. Add, that if 
the Hail be a little flatted, as is often the Caſe, the 
Light tranſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs 
Diſtance, than that of 26 Degrees, as to form a Halo 
about the Sun or Moon; which Halo, as often as the 
Hail- Stones are duly figured, may be coloured; and 
then it muſt be red within by the leaſt refrangible Rays, 
and blue without by the moſt refrangible ones, as eſpe- 
cially if the Hail-Stones have opake Globules of Snow 
in their Center to intercept the Light within the Halo, 
as Huygens has obſerved, and make the Inſide thereof 
more diſtinctly defined than it would otherwiſe be. . 

Such Hail- Stones, though ſpherical, by terminating 
the Light by the Snow, may make a Halo red within, 
and colourleſs without, and darker in the Red than 


without, as Halo's us'd to be : For of thoſe Rays which 


paſs cloſe by the Snow, the Rubiform will be leſs re- 
fracted. and ſo come to the Eye in the directeſt Lines. 

PaRHELIVM, or Parbelion, is a mock Sun or Meteor, 
in Form of a very bright Light, appearing aſide of the 
Sun, formed by the Reflection of his Beams, in a Cloud 
properly poſited. a 


The Parbelia uſually accompany the Coronz or lumi- 


nous Circles; are placed in the ſame Circumference, 
and at the ſame Height. Their Colours reſemble thoſe 


of the Rainbow, the Red and Yellow on the Side to- 
wards the Sun, and the Blue and Violet on the other. 
Though there are Coronæ ſometimes ſeen entire; with- 
out any Parhelia ;, and Parhelia without Coronz. 
Parbelia, are ſometimes double, triple, &c. In the 
Year 1629, was ſeen at Rome a Parbelia of five Suns; 
and in 1666, another at Arles of fix  _ | 
M. Des Cartes is of Opinion, Diſſert. ultim. Meteor. 
that Parbelia are formed by the Sun, painting his 
Image either double or triple, Sc. in a high Circle 
drawn round a congealed and poliſhed Cloud, by Means 


of a reflected or refracted Light; for by the Rays being 


vibrated from the Sun into that congealed Cloud, the 
Light being remitted, either by Reflection as in a Meteor, 


by Refraction as in Glaſs Lens's, muſt exhibit that large 
M. Rebault mentions coloured Rainbows on the Graſs, 


and white 
A | [ | = | 
M. Mariotte accounts for the Appearance of Parbelia, 
from an Infinity of little Parcels of Ice floating in the 
Air, which multiply the Image of the Sun, either by 
refracting or breaking his Rays, and thus making him 
appear where he is not; or by reflecting them and ſerv- 
ing as Mirrors. 8 = 
The known Laws of Reflection and Refraction have 
given a Handle for geometrizing on theſe Phænomena's, 
and M. Mariotte has determined the preciſe Figure of 
| 15 Air, the Size 
of the Coronæ or Circles which accompany the Parbelia, 
and the Colours wherewith they are painted, by a geo- 
metrical Calculus. e e 2 | 
M. Huygens accounts for the Formation of a Parbelion, 
in the ſame Manner as for that of the Halo, viz. by ſup- 
oſing a Number of ſmall icy Cylinders with opake 
ernels, carried in the Air, neither in a perpendicular 
nor parallel Direction, but inclined to the Horizon in a 
certain Angle, nearly a half one, pry 
To make the Effect of theſe Cylinders manifeſt, 
M. Huygens produced to the Academy of Paris a Glaſs 
5 R „ 


Circle, in which are ſeen one or ſeveral Mock- 


— — 
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Cylinder a Foot long, with an opake Cylinder in the 
Middle, and the ambient Space filled with Water and 
tranſparent Ice, which Cylinder being expoſed to the 
Sun, and the Eye put in the requiſite Situation, thete 
were ſucceſſively ſeen all the Reflections and Refractions 
neceſſary for the Phznomena of the Parbelia. 

The PARASELENE, or Mock-Moon, is a Meteor or 
Phenomenon encompaſſing or adjacent to the Moon, 
in Form of a luminous Ring; wherein is ſometimes 
obſerved one, ſometimes two apparent Images of the 
Moon. 

The Paraſelenes are formed after the ſame Manner as 
the Parhelia. 


APPENDIX. 


Of the Flux and Reflux, or Ebb and Flow of 
of Earthquakes, &c. 


Note, That I think it not improper to join to this Trea- 
tiſe of the different Phænomena which appear in the 
Air, a conciſe Diſſertation, on thoſe which appear on 
Earth, and particularly on that extraordinary one of 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, the Cauſe thereof has 
puzzled the greateſt Philoſophers, and of which we 
have not yet a very great Certitude. 9 


the Sea; 


Sea, are two 
the Sea. . 8 ; 
To ſpeak pertinently of this grand Phænomenon, we 
muſt obſerve, that there are, not only one, but ſeveral 
Motions in the Sea. For, 1. There is that continual 
Flux, whereby it is carried from Eaſt to Weſt, occa- 


periodical Motions of the Waters of 


ſion'd by the circumfluent Breezes, which together with 


the Air, are always carried the lame Way, or towards 
the ſame Part. This Flux is very ſenſible, particularly 
in the Torrid Zone; and which being reflected in a 


different Manner, by the Oppoſition of the different 


Part of the Earth, form thoſe Currents, as they are 
called, which carry off Ships, even againſt the Violence 


of the Wind. Thoſe who fail from the Indies to Africa, 
or from Africa to the Coaſt of Brazil, have an evident 
Proof of that Motion, for they fail then with a far 


greater Celerity, than when they return from Africa to 
the Indies, or from Brazil to Africa, = 


But where thoſe Currents meet together in ſome. 


| Gulph, viz. in that of Mexico, there they ſtop, and af- 


ter they have been aſſembled into a great Heap of Wa- 
Globe, than in the Time of the Solſtices, when it is 


ters, they are forced to retire back or ebb, not directly 
towards thoſe Parts whence they came, and whence 
flow, continually, new Waters, but Northward and 
Eaſtward. ae 5 


" But however, nothing in all Ages has more puzzled 


the Philoſophers, than the Flux and Reflux of the Sea; 


though they almoſt all agree at preſent, that it muſt be 
attributed to the Moon; and though it could be per- 
| haps very well explain'd by the Hypotheſis of Tycho 


Brabe, we'll notwithſtanding join that of Des Cartes 
with the reſt, he being the firſt of all who has adapted 


with more Accuracy, that Phenomenon to the Motions 
of the Moon. r 5 


I ! berefore let the Earth be in our Vortex, which re- 


volved every 24 Hours round its Center, according to the 
Series of the Signs, is by its annual Motion turn'd round 
the Sun placed in the Middle of the Vortex. Let alſo be 
round the Earth an elliptical Vortex, intercepted between 


the Heaven of Mars and Venus, in which the Moon ac- 


compliſhes its monthly Motion; for we have already 


obſerved in our Treatiſe of Aſtronomy, that the Moon ac- 


compliſhes its monthly Motion, in an elliptical, not in a 
ſpherical Vortex. ä | 5 


Now for a greater Perſpicuity, let's place the Earth 
environ'd on all Sides with the Sea; then the Space in- 


tercepted between the Moon and the Water will be con- 
tracted, becauſe of the Preſence of the Moon. There- 
fore the ætherial Subſtance contain'd in that Space, will 
flow with more Celerity there, than in any other Space 
where the Moon is not preſent ; and conſequently preſs 
with more Violence the Water in that Part, than any 
where elſe ; whence the Flux. | . | 
Bur as that Point preſſed by the Moon, muſt be 


carried in the Space of fix Hours, by the diurnal Mo- 


tion of the Earth, into another, where the Moon is not 
; I "a 


the ſecond Station: Thus the Sea flows 
The Flux and Rerivx, or Ebb and Flow of the 


Meridian of the Earth, till after 24 Hours and abo 


| Laſtly, when the Moon in the Time of the Edu. 
noxes, is either in Conjunction with the Sun, or in Oppo 


preſent ; and where, conſequent E 
preſſed by the æthereal CPs gon Water are not 
Celerity, becauſe of the Preſence of 8 NN more 
then it is neceſſary, that the Water, Which Moon; 
ſion, had been forced to flow, ſhould fall yu 
Weight, towards the ſame Place, whence . 10 
firſt: And thus, in the Space of about fx 
Reflux ſhould happen. | 
Again, after ſix other Hours, the firſt PGA. 
rive by the ſame Motion to the n wil ar. 
there will be another Flux ; for the Moon 1 _ then 
ſelf, at leaſt by the interjected æthereal + oiboy by it 
that Part underneath it, becauſe of the bote; Prefleg 
the Earth recedes a little towards the oppolit Space, 
which muſt happen the eaſier becauſe the Earth ſt 
in Equilibrio, between the Parts of the ambie wg 
Whence the Space in which the æthereal 8 Ws 
is moved, is coarctated, not only dee 2 
Moon and the Point, but likewiſe in the 0 a the 
Part; therefore a Preſſion of the Waters is made Polite 
Parts; and there happens a Hux or Flow in ag | 
at the ſame Time. | Wer 0 * 
Laſtly, when the firſt Point is arrived at 


Point or Station, the Waters ebb again, as * 2 
and | 
every Day : So that, notwithſtanding the Eu h nn 
later every Day by about 30 Minutes; becauſe the lf Ns 
by its proper Motion from Weſt to ll," = 
Day very near the 28th Part of its Orb: Whe 7 


nce 1 
happens, that it does not return to the ſame Point « 


ut 50 


ad flowed 
Hours, the 


Minutes. | 
Then as the Heaven of the Moon coarQated bet 
the Orbs of Mars and Venus, aſſumes an my F. 
re; and forms two Diameters, viz. one great, and 
the other ſmall; it follows hence, that the Moon * 2 
greater Power to preſs the Waters, when it is in the le 
Diameter, viz. about the Time of its Conjunction and 
Oppoſition with the Sun, towards its Diſappearing and 
Intervals, than when in the greater Circle, iz, towards 
the Quadratures : Therefore the Tides muſt be greater 
in the Syziges, or in the New and Full Moon, or at leaſt, 
near the New and Full Moon. LOT 


ſition to it, viz. when it is in Aries or in Libra; for 
then it is more directly incumbent on the terraqueous 


in Cancer or Capricorn: And therefore the æthe 
real Subſtances, intercepted between the Moon and 
the Earth, act with more Power on the Waters. For 
the Countries which approach nearer the Poles, by Rex 
ſon of the Convexity of the terraqueous Globe, are lb 
ſubject to the Impreffion- of that æthereal Subſtance, 
or rather, in a great Part avoid it. Whence it happens 
that the Tides about the-Equinoxes, or in the Spring 
and Autumn, are much greater than in the Summer and 
Winter. Thus far of Des Cartes's Syſtem of the Fin 
and et 8 
Dr. Halley has deduced a Theory of the Tides from 
the Newtonian Principles, in the following Manner: 
Addie. oat te Cos 
I. That as the Surface of the Earth and Sea 1s ft. 
turally globular ; if we ſuppoſe the Moon perpendioy 
larly over the Surface of the Sea; it is evident, tht 
the Water neareſt : the Moon will gravitate towards 


MS. Ma a 


Fat 


more than any other Part of the Earth and Sea 1! tit effe 
Hemiſphere. That Part of the Waters therefore | Or | 
by this Means be raiſed towards the Moon, ?. e. it ſtro, 
be lighter than uſual, and therefore will ſwell there. the 
For the ſame Reafon, the Water the moſt rene | thro 
from the Moon, will gravitate leſs towards the fant 
than any other Part of the Earth or Sea in the 


Hemiſphere. The Water here, therefore, — 
proach leſs towards the Moon than any other * 
the Globe, i. e. it muſt be raiſed contrariwiſe, 2 th 
lighter than uſual, and will therefore ſwell in 
remote Part, e Abd; F9Þ. 

By this Means, 


the Surface of the Ocean mult 4 
ſarily form itſclf into a ſpheriodal or oval F ri 
ing a Diameter longer than the other, 25 3 Los 
- ferved in Des Carter's Syſtem. And thus t "Gin 


Poſition in her diurnal Motion round the 

this Oval of Water muſt ſhift with her; by 

m_ Means are effected thoſe, two Floods and Ebbs, 

obſervable every 25 3 d ſitions of the 

Since in the Conjunctions an Oppofiti | 

Ke and Moon, the Gravitation of the Water to the 
un 
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as it does at the Severn Sea, at Ceptor, and BYiftol. © 
This Shoaineſs of the Sra, and the intereurrent Con- 
tinents, are the Reaſons that in the open Occan, High- 
water is not at the Time of the Moon's Appulſe to the 
Meridian, but always ſome Hours after it, as it is ob- 
ſerved upon all the weſtern Coaſt of Europe and Africa, 
ſpires with its Gravitation towards the Moon; from Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope; in all which a 
Sun ons Quadratures, the Water raiſed by the Sun is South-weſt Moon makes High-water, and the ſame is 
but in -4 by the Moon: Hence it is that the Tides are reported to hold in the Weſt of America. | g 
deprelſe «6: Syzyges than in the Quadratures. | It would be endleſs to recount all the particular So- 
1 effect there are two Tides every natural Day, lutions, which are only Corollaries from this Doctrine; 


ction of the Sun, as there are in the lunar as why the Lakes and Seas, ſuch as the Caſpian Sea, 
— —— the Moon; all governed by the ſame 


and the Mediterranean Sea, the Blact Sea, and Baltict, 
Only thoſe cauſed by the Sun are much leſs than have no ſenſible Tides: For Lakes having no Cominu- 
yt uſed by the Moon becauſe though the Sun be nication with the Ocean, can neither increaſe. or diminiſti 
rs" Times bigger than both the Earth and their Water, whereby to riſe and fall; and Seas that 
= et he is at fo immenſe Diſtance, that the Earth's communicate by ſuch narrow Inlets, and are of ſo im- 
NN never bears no Proportion thereto. menſe an Extent, cannot in a few Hours Time recei ve 
NG the different Tides depending on the particular and empty Water to raiſe or fink their Surface any 
Adions of the Sun and Moon, are not diſtinguiſhed but Thing ſenſibly. Fer n n 
"ended. The lunar Tide is ſomewhat changed by To demonſtrate the Excellency of this Doctrine, the 
= Action of the Sun; and this Change varies every Example of the Tides in the Port of Tongain in China; 
4 by reaſon of the Inequality between the natural which are fo extraordinary, arid difcrent Rem all others 
% Dr. © we have yet heard of, may ſuffice. In this Port there 
wy Since the greateſt Tides about the Equinoxes (viz. is but one Flood and Ebb in 24 Hours, and twice in 
hoſe happening in the Syzyges) ariſe from the Sun and each Month; vix. when the Moon is near the Equi- 
Moon being in the Equinoctial, and thoſe about the noctial, there is no Tide at all, but the Water is ſtag- 
Soiftices from the Sun and Moon being in the Tropicks; nant; but with the Moon's Declination there begins a 
for this Reaſon thoſe greateſt Tides about the Equinoxes Tide, which is greateſt when ſhe is in the tropical Signs 
are greater than thoſe about the Solſtices; fince the only with this Difference, that when the Moon is to the 
greater the Circle is, wherein the Waters move, the Northward of the Equinoctial, it flows when ſhe is 
— is their Agitation. And if the Moon ſtood ftill above the Earth, and ebbs when ſhe is under, ſo as to 
in the Pole, the Swelling would become immovable above make High- water at Moon-ſetting, and Low- water at 
the Pole, and the high Water be fixed therein. Moon-riſing: But on the contrary, the Moon being to 
4. Since the Tides are ſomewhat changed by the Li- the Southward, makes High · water at Riſing, and Low- 
bration of the Waters, which us'd to retain a Motion water at Setting, it ebbing all the Time ſhe is above 
impreſſed on them for ſome Time; for this Reaſon the the Horizon. Ong eee ng. Ae 5: 
higheſt Tides are not preciſely in the very Conjunction The Cauſe of this odd Appearance is ſuggeſted by 
and Oppoſition of the Moon, but two or three Tides Sir Iſaac Newton, to ariſe from the Concurrence of two . 
afterward | TE - 09G | Tides, the one propagated in ſix Hours out of the great 
South Sea along the Coaſt of China; the other out of the 
Winter than in Summer; hence it is that the greateſt Indian Sea from between the Iflands, in twelve Hours, 
equinoctin Tides are obſerved to be a little before the along the Coaſt of Malacca and Camboyu. The one of 
vernal Equinox, and a little after the autumnal one. theſe Tides being produced: in North Latitude, is, as 
6, Since the greateſt of the two Pides happening in has been ſaid, greater, When the Moo being to the 
erery diarnal Rævolution of the Moon, is that wherein North of the Equator, is above the Earth; and leſs, 


5. Since the Sun is ſomewhat nearer the Earth in 


8 the Moon is neareſt” the Zenith or Nadir: For this when ſhe is under the Earth; —The other of them, 
8 Reaſon, while the Sun is in the northern Signs, the Which is propagated from the Indian Sen, being raiſed 
he- greater of the two diurnal Tides in our Climates, is that in South Latitude, is greater when the Moon declining 
nd aiſng from the Moon above the Horizon; when the to the South, is above the Earth, and lefs when ſhe is 
For dun is in the ſouthern Signs, the greateſt is that ariſing under the Earth: So that of theſe Tides,” alternate 

ler from the Moon below che Horizon, n. 


greater and leſſer, there come always ſucceſſively two of 
7. Such would the Tides regularly be, if the Earth the greater, and two of the leſſer together every Day, 
were covered with Sea very deep; but by reaſon of the and the High-water falls always between the Arrival of 
Shoalneſs of ſome Places, and the Narrowneſs of the the two greater Floods; and the Moon coming to the 


Straits in others, by which the Tides are propagated, there Equinoctial, and the alternate Floods becoming equal, 
ariſes 2 great Diverſity in the Effects not to be account- 


the Tide ceaſes, and the Water ſtagnates; but when ſhe 
Fl & for, without an exact Knowledge of all the Circum- has paſſed to the other Side of the Equator, | thoſe 
1 ftances of the Place ; as the Poſition of the Land, and Floods which in the former Order were the leaſt, now 
from the Breadth and Depth of the Channels, &c. | 


15 8 wy the greater, that which before was the Time 
For a very ſlow and imperceptible Motion, of the of the High-water, now becomes the Low-water, and 
whole Body of Water, where it is (for Example) two the Converſe : So that the: whole Appearance of theſe 
Mikes deep, will ſuffice to raiſe its Surface 10 or 12 ſtrange Tides are, without any forcing, naturally deduced 
Yet a Lide Time; whereas if the ſame Quantity of from theſe Principles, and is of great Argument, ſay 
Water were to be conveyed through a Channel of 40 the Netotonians, for the Certainty of the whole Theory. 
Fahom, ep, it would require a very. great Stream to The next conſiderable Phænomenon which happens 
ec tin fo large Inlets as are the Channel of England, in the tetraqueous Globe, is an Earthquats. | 
1 the German Ocean; whence the Tide is found to ſet EARTHQUAKE, is a vehement Shake or Agitation of 
rongelt in thoſe Places where the Sea grows narroweſt, ſome conſiderable Place, or Part of the Earth, from 
N lame Quantity of Water being in that Caſe to paſs natural Cauſes ; attended with a huge Noiſe like Thun- 
| rough a imaller Paſſagee.. AeSer, and frequently with an Eruption of Water, or Fire, 
| This s moſf evident in the Streights between Port- or Smoak, or Wind, Sc. 1 
dun and Cape de la Hogue in Normandy; where the Tide - | Earthquakes are the greateſt and moſt formidable 
Big like a Sluice; and would be yet more between Phænomena of Nature. — Ariſtotle and Pliny diſtinguiſn 
| Fad and Calais, if the Tide coming round the Iſland two Kinds, with reſpect to the Manner of the Shake, 
not check it. eee RE VN Pier 


per 0 490 | W  , . viz. a Tremor, and a Pulſe; the firſt being horizontal, 
W 505 this Force being once impreſſed between the in alternate Vibrations, compared to the Shaking of a 
nid continues to carry it above the Level of the Perſon in an Ague; the ſecond perpendicular, up and 
Wan. Height 


ner Bit in the Ocean, particularly where the down: Which latter Kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, 
and 8 direct Obſtacle, as it does in St. Malo 3 Bea o, from the Reſemblance of their Motion to that 
fir into; the. 1 ers into a long Channel, which running of Boiling. | | 


* grows" very ſtrait at its Extremity, Agricola increaſes the Number, and e 5 
5 | {x | | which 


* 
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which Albertus Magnus again reduces them to three; 
viz, Inclination, when the Earth librates alternately from 
Right to Left, by which Mountains have been ſome- 
times brought to meet, and claſh againſt each other 
(but on this we cannot depend). Pulſation when it beats 
up and down like an Artery ; and Trembling, when it 
ſhakes and quavers every. Way like a Flame. 
Naturaliſts are divided on the Cauſes of Earthquakes. 
Some aſcribe Earthquakes to Water, others to Fire, and 
others to Air; and all of them with a great Appearance 
of Reaſon. To conceive which it is to be obſerved, 
that the Earthjevery where abounds in huge ſubterra- 
neous Caverns, Veins, and Canals, particularly about 
the Roots of Mountains: That of theſe Cavities, Veins, 
Sc. ſome are full of Water, whence are compoſed 
Gulphs, Abyſſes, Springs, Rivulets ; and others full of 
Exhalations; and that ſome Part of the Earth are re- 
_ plete with Nitre, Sulphur, Bitumen, Vitriol, &c. 
This premiſed. Some are of Opinion, 1. That the 
Earth "elf may be the Cauſe of its own ſhaking ; when 
the Roots or Baſis of ſome large Maſs being diſſolved, 
or wore away by a Fluid underneath, it ſinks into the 


ſame, and with its Weight occaſions a Tremor of the 


adjacent Parts; produces a Noiſe, and frequently an 
Inundation of Water. This, in my Sentiment, has not 
a very great Appearance of Truth: For if it was even 
probable that there could be underneath large Maſſes of 
the Earth, a Fluid capable to diſſolve them, thoſe Maſſes 
| ſinking under their own Weight, or the Impulſion of 
the ambient Atmoſphere, could cauſe no Tremor but in 
the very Spot where they ſink, and not even in the ad- 
jacent Parts the neareſt to them; for if a Tremor ſhould 
happen in the adjacent Parts, it would proceed either 
From the cloſe Coheſion of the ſinking Maſs with thoſe 
adjacent Parts, which in ſinking could not be tore from 
them without ſhaking them, or from the Inſtability of 
the Baſis on which it ſinks ; which Baſis being common 


between the Maſs ſinking, and the other Parts which 


remain ſtanding ſhould be ſhaken firſt, and thereby 


communicate its Tremor to the ſtanding Parts; but it 


is not probable, that the Maſs ſinking could be capable 


to ſhake the neighbouring Parts by its being torn from 


them; ſince if the Coheſion was ever ſo great, or ſo 
intimate with the adjacent Parts, the oppoſite Maſles 
between which there muſt be as intimate an Union, 
and ſuppoſed of a much larger Volume than the ſinking 
Maſs, are capable to keep them ſteady and unmoveable; 
let the Separation be ever ſo violent: As to the Baſis on 
Which the ſinking Maſs falls, it exceeds likewiſe ſo far 
in Bigneſs the ſinking Maſs, and its placed in ſo 


firm a Foundation, that either it does not receive any 
Tremor, or if it be ſenſible of any it muſt. be fo ſmall, 


that it is imperceptible, and conſequently cannot be com- 
municated to the other huge Maſſes placed upon it. 

2. That the ſubterraneous Waters may occaſion Earth- 
quakes, by their overflowing, cutting out new Courſes, 
Sc. and that the Waters being heated, and rarified by 
the ſubterraneous Fires, may emit Fumes, Blaſts, c. 
which by their Action, either on the Water, or imme- 


diately on the Earth itſelf may occaſion great Suc- 


cuſſions. This ſecond Opinion appears to me more im- 
probable ſtill than the firſt; for we have no Experience 
which can confirm, that the overflowing of Waters can 
cauſe ſuch Convulſions in Nature as Earthquakes are; 
it is true, that their Overflowing, when very violent, car- 
Ties off all they meet with; but there is a great Difference 
between an Overflowing, which is effected by Waters 
forcing a Paſſage through ſome Place where they were 
confined, or finding one already open; and fermenting 
in the Entrails of the Earth with that Violence which 
_ would be neceſſary to cauſe Earthquakes. It cannot be 


reaſonably ſuppoſed beſides, that there could be ſo mon- 


- ſtrous a Heap of Waters, aſſembled together in one par- 
- ticular ſubterraneous Place, more than in another, to 
produce ſuch prodigious Effects; ſince the Earth being 
very ſpungy, the Water meets but with few Obſtacles 


to its being percolated throughout its whole Subſtance - Tet | 
This he thinks abundantly indicated by the ſame . 
ſame Elaſticity to Water confined in a Place, as daily 


and if we could think otherwiſe, we ſhould attribute the 


Experience ſhews us in Gunpowder ſet on Fire in a 


Mine, which is falſe, ſince according to Sir Iſaac Ne- 
0 Nle adds, that they agree in * Manner of the 


ton, the Elaſticity of Fluids conſiſts only in their Par- 
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wherewith it endeavours to eſcape, may ſhake the 
at the ſame Time, that the Air which penetrates the 


Sentiment; for there muſt be ſuppoſed a far greater 


had been confined in by Art, before it could have Time 
to ſearch ſome other Iflue. | 


ſpends itſelf in a Volcano, or-burning Mountain. 


- who ſays, that the material Cauſe of Thunder, Light 
ning, and Earthquakes, is one and the fame, 01 
inflammable Breath of the Pyrites, which is a ſubſtan 


phur in the former is fired in the Air; and in the 
under Ground: Which is a Notion that Pl 


_ being all endowed with a ce 
of that Force whereby th off | 
and are reciprocally ba to the TRE Another 
Center; which Force cannot be much accelerar = their 
Air, whoſe Compreſſion is weakned by the J Y the 
tion of thoſe huge Maſſes which cover the W _ 
and as it muſt be ſuppoſed beſides, that ſuch False 
ſtrous Heap of Water which would be neceffar b v 
an Earthquake, could not be gathered W a o cauſe 
ſame Place at once, but only by Succeſſion of ＋ the 
and not all reſort thither from the ſame Place b — 
ſeveral different Places, and ſome of them ve — on 
ones; it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that not os * 
different Sources, in their different Courſes 4 =o 
common Rendezvous, ſhould contribute to enlarge res 
common Bed, on Proportion to the Waters it = "Tp 
tain; but the Waters likewiſe aſſembled in it b De 
grees, ſhould by their perpetual Fluctuation work 
the ſame Purpoſe ; as we ſee daily Waters do to 9 0 
Ground, and not be too narrowly confined As ” 
the Fumes and Blaſts emitted by the, Water, ſuppoſes 5 
be heated and rarified by the ſubterraneous Fires be 
capable to occaſion great Succeſſions, it is even x King 
of Stupidity to imagine it; for thoſe Vapours, if 40 
there could be ſuch a Thing, being deprived of a fu | 
cient Quantity of Air neceſſary for their Rarifications 
would have no greater Elaſticity, than have thoſe thick 
Fogs, which are ſo commonly ſeen over Lakes Rivers, 
Sc. and would ſoon be reſolved into the fame Fluid 
whence they were exalted ; nay, they could not even 
riſe ſo high as to be diſtinguiſhed from one another. 

3. That the Air may be the Cauſe of Earthquakes, 
for Air being a Collection of Fumes and Vapours raiſed 
from the Earth and Water; if it be pent up in too _nar- 
row Viſcera of the Earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own 


native Heat, rarifying, and expanding it, the Force 


ntrifugal F orce, i. e 1 


Earth : Hence there ariſe divers Species of Earthquakes, 
according to the different Poſition, Quantity, Cc. of 
the impriſoned Air. This ſeems much more reaſonable 
than the two former Suppoſitions ; and would yery 
well account for, the Earthquakes, if it was demonſtrated 


Earth with great Facility, and pervades it with the fame 
Facility, could be confined in ſome Part thereof, ſo 
as to be impoſlible for it to fly back through the ſame 
Places it came, which would be an Abfurdity. The 
Example of a Mine cannot be brought to confirm this 


Volume of Air in a Mine, than in the Meatus of the 
Earths, which conſequently makes a greater in its Rare- 
fraction by the Fire, to ſet itſelf free from the Place it 


Laſtly, that Fire is a principal Cauſe of Earthquakes; 
both as it produces the aforeſaid ſubterraneous Aura, at 
Vapour; and as this Aura, or Spirit, from the dif 

rent Matter or Compoſition, whereof ariſe Sulphut, 
Bitumen, and other inflammable Matters, is kindled e- 
ther from ſome other Fire it meets withal, or from 
its Colliſion againſt hard Bodies, or its Intermixture 
with other Fluids; by which Means burſting out into 4 
greater Compaſs, the Place becomes too narrow for It; 
Jo that preſfing againſt it on all Sides, the adjoining 
Parts are ſhaken ; till having made itſelf a Paſlage, lt 


This laſt Sentiment is very near that of Di. Life, 


VIZ. 


Sulphur, and takes Fire of itſelf. ee Wo" 
The Difference between theſe three terrible F 
mena's he takes only to conſiſt in this; that 


had 100 
before him; Quid enim, ſays he, aliud est in terT reno 


quam in nube toniius 


Thing burnt . 

_— up in Gu 
Taru 

who 


phurous Smell being found in any 
Lightning, and in the Waters, c. 
quakes, and even in the Air before and after 


ou 


4 N W 
7 I # * 
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. ed on as in a Train fired; the one rowling 
which ig carried on, the Air, takes Fire as the Vapours 
and rating e; as the other fired under Ground, in 
chance = moves with a deſultory Noiſe. TY 

ke Mat nder, which is the Effect of the Trembling 

2 cauſed by the ſame Vapours diſperſed thro' 

f the Force enough to ſhake our Houſes; and why 
it, has the Thunder and Lightning under Ground, in 
ma) —_ Repoſitories there, he ſees no Reaſon, eſpe- 

Mm if we reflect, that the Matter which compoſes the 
- Vapour above us, is in much larger Quantities 
noi 


under ' eſpouſe Dr. Liſter's Sentiment, ſay, that 
mes 9g that the Earth abounds in Cavities Z 
every chat theſe ſubterraneous Cavities are, at certain 

d po in certain Seaſons, full of inflammable Va- 


. MD highly probable that the Pyrites alone, of 
| the known Minerals, yields this inflammable Vapour ; 
a Mineral or Ore whatſoever being ſulphurous, but as 
* wholly, or in Part, a Pyrites; and there being but 
ant” ies of Brimſtone, at leaſt in England, which 
2 fers naturally and only yields; that the Sulphur 
— Mountains, is certainly the Effect of Sublima- 
non; and thoſe great Quantities of it ſaid to be found 
| 1 the Skirts of Volcano's, is only an Argument of 
the long Duration and Vehemence of thoſe Fires; that 

(bly the Pyrites of the Volcano's or burning Moun- 
294 may be more ſulphurous than ours : And that in- 
3eed it is plain, that ſome of thoſe in England are very 
lean, and hold but little Sulphur, others again very 


tle troubled with Zartbquakes, and Italy, and almoſt 
round the Mediterranean Sea ſo very much: Though 
another Reaſon is, the Paucity of Pyrites in England. 

' That comparing our Earthquakes, Thunder, and 
Lightning, with theirs, it is obſerved, that there it 


"ration, here it is ſoon over; there the Earthquakes are 
frequent, long and terrible, with many Paroxyſms in a 
Day, and that for many Days; here very ſhort, a few 
Minutes, and ſcarce perceptible. That to this Purpoſe 
the ſubterraneous Cavities in Englaud are ſmall, and few, 
compared with the vaſt Vaults in thoſe Parts of the 
World ; which is evident from the ſudden Diſappear- 
ance of whole Mountains and Iflands. . 

This Sentiment of Dr. Liſter, though very probable, 
is notwithſtanding, at leaſt in my Opinion, attended 
with ſeveral Difficulties ; and ſome of the Reaſons he 
attempts to ſupport it with not at all ſatisfactory. For 
though I be ready to grant him, ſince he will have it fo, 
that the material Cauſe of Thunder, Lightning, and 
' Earthquakes, be one and the ſame, viz. the inflammable 
Breath of the Pyrites ; the great Difficulty which he is 


bi | Not pleaſed to reſolve, is in what Manner thoſe Pyrites 
OM are ſet on Fire, unleſs he pretends to give us to under- 
ſtand, that thoſe in the Air and thoſe under Ground, 


which he takes to be of the ſame Nature, take alſo Fire 


themſelves, is to ſay nothing, unleſs it be demonſtrated 
| {render it credible. Beſides, I utterly deny that either 
of them take Fire of themſelves z for the Pyrites formed 

n the middle Region of the Air, and which he conſi- 
4 the material Cauſe of Thunder being formed of 

F ulphurous and nitrous Particles exalted from the 
LR of the Earth, and of the Water, and condenſed 
by the exceſſive Heat of the Sun, are alſo ſet on Fire by 
% 2m brought to a certain Degree of Inflammability, 
Bs e is render'd inflammable by the grinding and 
Is Mixture of the Matter it is compoſed with, but re- 
Th aste, till Fire be applied to it. But the ſame 
0 cannot be ſaid of the ſubterraneous Pyrites, which, 
Hear e may be formed by the Heat of the Sun, that 
7 ag. vithſtanding being much impaired by the long 
Fg "7s muſt run through, and the great Circumyolu- 
Oe 2 obliged to make before it arrives at the Places 
ber kor the Formation of thoſe Pyrites, cannot retain 


6 Force to ſet them on Fire; therefore that muſt 


Vol. II. 


gal Brimſtone, which is found in and about the 


and form the inflammable Pyrites above- mentioned. 
much; which may be one Reaſon why England is fo lit. 


lightens almoſt daily, eſpecially in Summer-time z here 
{dom : There Thunder and Lightning is of long Du- 


| ide fame Manner; for to ſay that they take Fire of 
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be effected by the violent Friction of their ſulphurous 
Particles againſt harder Folies, in their Coadunation 
and the igneous Particle being violently agitated by the 
ambient Air, rarify that ſame Air, whereby being put 
into a violent Motion in its Turn, and reſtored to its 
native Elaſticity, obſtructed by earthly Particles it had 
loaded itſelf with, in its Paſſage through the Meatus of 
the Earth, and making the moſt violent Efforts to con- 
quer all the Obftacles which oppoſe its Exploſion, he 
throws thereby the incumbent Earth into thoſe Con- 
vulſions we call Earthquakes, which are greater or leſſer, 
and conſequently more or leſs ſenſible, according to 


the larger or narrower Capacity of the Place where 


the Pyrites are kindled; for the more capacious is the 
Place, the leſs violent is the Earthquake, ſince the Air 
has more Room to extend itſelf; unleſs the Fire be fo 
violent, and of ſo large a Volume, that by rarifying the 
Air to its greateſt Perfection of Elaſticity, it produces 
the ſame prodigious Effects as if it was confined in a nar= 
rower Place. As to what Dr. Liſter ſays, that in the Earth- 
quakes, the Earth is ſhaken in the ſame Manner Thun- 
der ſhakes our Houſes, I deny it as an Abſurdity, ſince 
there 1s this wide Difference in it, that the Earth is 
ſhaken immediately in the exceſſive Rarefaction of the 
Air-by the ſubterraneous Fire, without the intermediate 
Concurrence of any other Agent; and our Houſes are 


only ſhaken by the ambient Atmoſphere, violently agi- 


tated by the Thunder. And if Earthquakes are more 


frequent, and of a longer Duration in hot than in cold 


Climates, it is becauſe the Sun having a greater Power in 
one than in the other, his Heat penetrates the Earth with 
a far greater Facility, to ſeparate, ſublimate, and con- 
denſe the ſulphurous Particles its Entrails abound with 


Dr. Woodward gives us another Theory of Earth- 


gquakes ; He endeavours to ſhew, that the ſubterraneous 


Heat or Fire (which is continually elevating Water out 


of the Abyſs, to furniſh the Earth wich Rain, Dew, 
Springs, and Rivers) being ſtopped in any Part of the 
Earth, and fo diverted from its ordinary Courſe by 


ſome accidental Glut, or Obſtruction in the Pores or 


Paſſages, through which it uſed to aſcend to the Sur- 
face, becomes by ſuch Means preternaturally aſſembled, 


in a greater Quantity than uſual into one Place, and 


therefore cauſes a great Rarefaction, and Intumeſcence 


of the Water of the Abyſs; putting it into great Com- 
motions and Diſorders, and at the ſame Time making 
the like Efforts on the Earth; which being expanded 
upon the Face of the Abyſs, occaſions that Agitation 
and Concuſſion we call an Earthquake. Vo2wnß, 


This Effort in ſome Earthquakes, he obſerves, is ſo 
vehement, that it ſplits and tares the Earth, making 
Cracks and Chaſms in it, ſome Miles in Length, which 
open at the Inſtant of the Shock, and cloſe again in the 
Intervals betwixt them; nay, it is ſometimes ſo violent, 
that it forces the ſuperincumbent Strata, breaks them all 
throughout, and thereby perfectly undermines, and ruins | 
the Foundation of them; fo that theſe failing, the whole 
Track, as ſoon as the Shock is over, ſinks down into 


the Abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it ; the Water where- 
of immediately riſing up, and forming a Lake in the 


Place where the ſaid Tract before was: That this Effort 


being made in all Directions indifferently, the Fire di- 
lating and expanding on all Hands, and endeavouring 


to get Room, and make its Way through all Obſtacles, 


falls as foul on the Water of the Abyſs beneath, as on 
the Earth above, forcing it forth which Way ſoever it 
can find Vent or Paſſage, as well-through its ordinary 
Exits, Wells, Springs, and the Outlets of Rivers, as 
through the Chaſms then newly opened ; through the 
Camini, or Spiracles of na, or other neighbouring 
Volcano's ; and thoſe Hiatus's at the Bottom of the Sca, 
whereby the Abyſs below opens into it, and communi- 
cates with it. That as the Water reſident in the Abyſs, 
is in all Parts of it ſtored with a conſiderable Quantity 
of Heat, and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe ex- 
traordinary Aggregations of this Fire happen ; ſo like- 
wile is the Water, which is thus forced out of it; inſo- 
much, that when thrown forth, and mixed with the 
Waters of Wells, or Springs of Rivers, and the Sea, it 
renders them very ſenſibly hot, 

He adds, that though the Abyſs be liable to theſe 
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Commotions in all Parts, yet the Effects are no where 
very remarkable, except in thoſe Countries, which are 
mountainous, and conſequently ſtony and cavernous un- 
derneath ; and eſpecially where the Diſpoſition of the 
Strata is ſuch, that thoſe Caverns open into the Abyſs, 
and ſo freely admit, and entertain the Fire; which aſ- 
ſembling therein, is the Cauſe of the Shock; it naturally 
ſteering that Way, where it finds the readieſt Recep- 


tion, which is towards thoſe Caverns. Beſides, that 


theſe Parts of the Earth, which abound with Strata of 
Stone or Marble, making the ſtrongeſt Oppoſition to this 
Effort, are the moſt furiouſly ſhatter'd ; and ſuffer much 
more by it, than thoſe which conſiſt of Gravel, Sand, 
and the like lazier Matter, which more eaſily give Way, 
and make not fo great Reſiſtance ; but above all thoſe 
Countries which yield great Store of Sulphur and Ni- 
tre, are by far the moſt injured and incommoded by 
Earthquakes ;, thoſe Minerals conſtituting in the Earth a 


Kind of natural Gunpowder, which taking Fire upon 


this Aſſemblage, and Approach of it, occaſions that mur- 


 muring Noiſe, that ſubterraneous Thunder, which is 
heard rumbling in the Bowels of the Earth during Earth- 


quakes, and by the Aſſiſtance of its exploſive Power, ren- 


ders the Shock much greater; ſo as ſometimes to make 
miſerable Havocks and Deſtruction. 55 


And it is for, this Reaſon, that 1taly, Sicily, Anatolia, 


and ſome Parts of Greece, have been ſo long and ſo of- 
ten alarmed and harraſſed by Earthquakes , thoſe Coun- 


tries being all mountainous and cavernous, abounding 


with Stone and Marble, and affording Sulphur and Nitre 
in great Plenty. | | | 


Further, that Atna, Veſuvius, Hecla, and the other 


Vulcano's, are only ſo many Spiracles, ſerving for the 
Diſcharge of this ſubterraneous Fire, when it is thus 
Preternaturally aſſembled. That where there happens to 
be ſuch Structure and Conformation of the interior Parts 

of the Earth, as that the Fire may pals freely, and with-⸗ 


out Impediment from the Caverns, wherein it aſſembles 


into thoſe Spiracles; it then readily and eaſily gets out, 
from Time to Time, without ſhaking or diſturbing 
the Earth: But where ſuch Communication is wanting, 


or Paſſage not ſufficiently large and open, ſo that it 
cannot come at the Spiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes 


the Earth, with greater or leſs Impetuoſity, according 
to the Quantity of Fire thus aſſembled, till it has made 


its Way to the Mouth of the Vulcano. That therefore 


there are ſcarce any Countries much annoyed with Earihb- 
 quokes, but have one of theſe fiery Vents, which are con- 
ſtantly in Flames when any Earthquake happens; as 


diſgorging rhat Fire, which while underneath, was the 


Cauſe of the Diſaſter, Laſtly, that were it not for thoſe 


Diverticula, it would rage in the Bowels of the Earth 


much more furiouſly, and make greater Havock than 


it doth. „ 5 | 
This Theory of Dr. Woodward ſeems to me ſo very 
ridiculous, that it ſcarce deſerves the Pains one would take 


in refuting it. It is true, that it has a very devout 


Foundation, which is that Abyſs mention'd by Moſes, 
but which none of the molt learn'd Moderns have been 
capable to diſcover yet, and which is entirely contrary 
to the Motion of the Earth; ſince if there was ſo huge a 
Heap of Water underneath, it would far exceed in 
Bulk that of the Earth, though it ſhould be carried along 


with it, in its Vortex, which is impoſſible. But that 
Abyſs even ſuppoſed, it is falſe that there is a perpe- 
tual Fire between it and the Earth, continually pump- 
ing up Water to ſupply the Earth with Rain, Dew, 


Sc. For to ſuppole ſuch a Fire, it muſt be ſuppoſed 


likewiſe to have been preternatually lighted from the 
Creation of the World; and as it is conſider'd as anſwer- 
ing the Intentions of the Creator, in ſupplying the 
Earth with Part of what is abſolutely neceſſary to main- 
tain it in its natural State, viz. with Dew, Rain, 
Springs, Rivers, Sc. it muſt be ſuppoſed, that he ap- 
pointed a proper Place to that Fire, to keep it conti- 
nually lighted, as it did to all the other Parts of this 
_ vaſt Univerſe; and certain Limits, beyond which it 
could not reach; having enough allowed to range in, 
in order to diſcharge its Functions, without cauſing any 
Diſorders in Nature, without a ſpecial Leave from the 
Creator, for the Puniſhment of the Creature, But to 
be convinced of the Falſity of this Hypothefis of 


dinary Rarefaction and Intumeſcence of the 


Dr. Woodward, we have only to conſider 


* 


‚ hat th 

has no Need of this perpetual ing be Fart 
tended Fire from the Abyß to be pn Of this pre 
ſince without the Help of fo prodigious * — Water, 
henſible a Phænomenon, it can ealily borrow 3 2 
midity from that prodigious Heap of Water th 8 2 
ſeparated from it in the Creation, the Exiſtence Feator 
our Senſes render as certain, as of that of the " Mereof 
ſelf; giving us to underſtand in creating the 1 
together, that there ſhould be always "WM _ both 
Sympathy between them, that it was impolible * a 
could exiſt without their mutually aſſiſting each © they 
and that if they were ſeparated, it was only to el. — 
a more regular and beautiful Harmony between = 
It was, in all Appearance, to maintain that Hat t, 
that the Earth was made porous, for the Filtration f 
the Water through its whole Subſtance, which . a 
very well, without having Recourſe to ridiculous Fa on 
which are neither ſupported by our Senſes, nor b 2 
ſon, for all the aqueous Phenomena, as Dey. * 
Springs, Sc. ION 

To pretend, that that ſuppoſed Fire bei 
in any Part of the Earth, and conſequently in à or. 
Quantity than uſual in that Part, cauſes ſuch an —— 
the Abyſs, ſo as to put it into great Ce 
Diſorders, which cauſe, in the Earth, which is imagined 
expanded on the Face of the Abyſs, thoſe Commotions 
and Agitations we call Earthquakes, is to entertain us 
with ridiculous Romances contrary to Reaſon and Eyre. 
rience ; for if it was ever ſo true, that the Imaginary ſub- 
terraneous Fire, could have that Effect, and cauſe an 
Intumeſcence of the Water of the Abyſs, that Intu- 
meſcence could be but in that Place, where there is fc) 
a preternatural Quantity of Fire; and as that Abyſs 
ſhould be a continued Heap of Water, expanded all 
over underneath the Earth, without Interruption; the 
Intumeſcence could not make any great Effort upon 
the Earth in that, ſince its meeting with a greater 
Compreſſion of the Air, in Proportion as it ſwells, the 
contiguous Water would give Way, and thereby make 


Room for the ſwelled Water re-affuming its former 
State; ſuch as we ſee a Wave of the Sea, becoming 


ſmooth, at that very Inſtant we believe it ready to 
overflow the Shore. This Foundation of the Theory 
of Dr. Woodward being deſtroy'd, his whole Edifice falls 
to the Ground. For what can be more unreaſonable 
than to pretend, that where his imaginary Fire has molt 


Room to extend itſelf, as in thoſe Countries which are 


the moſt cavernous underneath, it makes greater and 
more Efforts to break its Priſon, whereby Earthquaies 
are more ſenſible and frequent; ſince, on the contrary, 
Fire never acts with greater Violence, than when cloſer 


_ confined, and has leſs Vent to break forth. 
M. Amontons, a Frenchman, in the Memoirs of tht | 


Royal Academy of the Sciences, Ann. 1703, has an & 
preſs Diſcourſe to prove, that on the Foot of the nt 
Experiments of the Weight and Spring of the Al, 8 
moderate Degree of Heat may bring the Air into # 
Condition capable of cauſing Earthquates. It is ſhewn, 


that at the Depth of 43528 Fathoms, below the Surface } 


of the Earth, Air is only one fourth leſs heavy than Mer. 
cury. Now this Depth of 43528 Fathoms, 15 only a 741 
Part of the Semi-Diameter of the Earth; and the? 
Sphere beyond this Depth, in Diameter 64515 38 F athoms, 
may probably be only filled with Air, which will be er 
greatly condenſed, and much heavier than the heavie 
Body we know in Nature. But it is found by ＋ 
riment, that the more Air is compreſſed, the 2 ra 
the ſame Degree of Heat increaſe its Spring: 3 : 
more capable does it render it of a violent Effect 113 
that for Inſtance, the Degree of Heat of boiling \ g 
increaſes the Spring of the Air above what it 0 . 
natural State, in our Climate, by a Quantity e 1 
Third of the Weight wherewith it is preſſed. Wy 
we may conclude, that a Degree of Heat, * 4 


the Surface of the Earth will only have 4 1 i 

rate Effect, may be capable of a very violent * = 

low. And as we are aſſured, that chere are in! | 0 

Degrees of Heat, much more conſiderable tas 1 

boiling Water: It is very poſſible there ma) 1 * 

whoſe Violence, further aſſiſted by the exceeding | I 
I 


ng ſtopped | 


lie may be more than ſufficient. to break and 

of the an, id Orb of 43528 Fathoms, whoſe 

dagbr compared to that of the included Air, would be 
eigm! 


+ a Triſle. | $3, * | 
ment of M. Amontons, is in ſome Part ve 
rt = for it may be ſeen in my Ae. 
agree Tafer's Theory, that I conſider the Air and the 
of Dr. the two Cauſes of Earthquakes, though I have 
ut to ſupport my Sentiment to the tedious 
ng lations of M. Amontons, which though very inge- 
Calcu gt not of a great Uſe. — That Fire which I ad- 
your the primary Cauſe of Earthquakes, is not the ima- 
ne erpetual Fire of Dr. Woodward, but only an oc- 
ben one, Which has for Foundation and Fuel, the ni- 
ran? falphurous Particles of the Maſs of the Earth, 
duch is every where impregnated with a greater or leſs 
0 thereof, and is ſublimated from it, by the Heat 
I Sun, according as that Heat is more or leſs pow- 
"el or exceſſive, That in thoſe Climates where it is the 
"uſt powerful, that Sublimation of the ſulphurous and 
nitrous Particles of the Earth being perfected, the ſame 
Heat which in colder Regions had exhauſted itſelf in that 
Sublimation, and proceeded no further, being continually 
ſupplied with Abundance of 1gneous Particles, by the 
perpendicular Continuity of the Rays of the Sun, which 
recruits its weaken'd Strength, proceeds to the Aſſem- 
blage of thoſe ſublimated Particles, and to their Conden- 
fation, whereby are formed thoſe Compounds we call 
Pyrites; but as it is impoſſible, that in the Coadunation 
of cheſe ſulphurous and nitrous Parts, ſome heterogeneous 
and hard Bodies, ſhould not be incorporated with them, 
and that Incorporation cannot be made without a violent 
Friction of the different Particles which enter into it, a- 
cainſt one another, that of the ſulphurous Particles againſt 


Fxcek, and that Heat being heighten'd by that of the 
Sun, they take Fire, which is ſoon communicated to all 
the other inflammable Bodies they can be environ'd with. 
The immediate Effect produced by that Fire thus lighted, 
the Rarefaction of the ambient Air (which recovering 
by that Rarefaction its native Elaſticity, till then much 
embaraſſed in the aqueous and terreſtrial Particles, which 
eender dhe Springs of it looſe and imbecile) which makes 
| the moſt violent Efforts to gain more Room, or to break 
thro” its Confinements ; but as it finds the Pores through 
which it had a free Ingreſs and Regreſs, cloſely ſtopped 
| bytheVapours which the Heat of the Fire has agglutina- 
ted and harden'd, impatient of its Confinement, it renews 
is Efforts, by the Violence whereof it ſhakes the whole 
| Juper incumbent Maſs ; which Shock is more or leſs 


violent, and conſequently more or leſs ſenſible, according 
3 the Volume of the Alr 


more or lefs confined, _ 5 58 | 

s to the Phænomenon of Earthquakes, the Philoſo- 

[ Hil Trayſaflions furniſh us with Abundance of Hiſtories 

Walls. ; particularly one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr. 
n 


r 


e 
dl 
'0s 
Y, 
ſer 


the 
| X. 


hen py d Mr. Boyle, Another at the fame Place, in 
ir, 4 | by 15 1 85 Pigot. And another in Sicily, in 1692-3, 


. ep, F. Aleſſandro Burgos, and Vin. Bonajutus; 
ory laſt is one of the moſt ble in all Hiſtory, — 
1 = the Whole Iſland ; and not only that, but Na- 
wi | Malta ſhared in the Shock. It was of the ſe- 

ind, mention'd by Ariſtotle and Pliny, viz. a per- 


Pendicular Pulfation or | 
hys the noble Boy or Succuſſion. It was impoſſible, 


ajut | 3 1 11 | 

| to keep dn hes zutus, for any Body in this Country 
| thoſe that lay on 
© as on à r0 
tir Foundation 
| Gd in 


the Ground, were toſſed from Side to 
ling Billow,: High Walls leaped from 
Ons ſeveral Paces, &c. — The Miſchief it 
"a . as was amazing: Almoſt. all the Build- 
oo 8 N ountries were thrown down; fifty-four Ci- 
| ves. we 2 beſides an incredible Number of Villa- 
5.5 "cre either deſtroyed, or greatly damaged. We 


al On] I 


) inſtance the Fate of Catania, one of the moſt 


8, antient, and P 2 5 * * . . 
10 ̃ . 
the Refidence of f. uriſhing Cities in the Kingdom; 


veral Monarchs, and an Univerſity. 
» now unhappy Catania, to uſe the 
955 % os, had the greateſt Share in the Tra- 


ec. P. 8. 
ad at 4 8 Serrovita, being on his Way thither, 


in i 
| to! 
Whence 
ich 
mode 
one be 
N acule, 
that 0¹ 


mou 


mance of af. Miles 7 | 
. forts WM Cloud nke N: a ew Miles, obſerved a black 
Wee" Irom the Mot to hovering over the City, and there aroſe 
( 


uth of Mount Gibello, great Spires of Flame, 
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| Royal. 


the nitrous, and other harder Bodies, heating them to thrown on Heaps; and the Sand in the Streets roll'd like 


rarified, is greater or leſs, and 
| | ſome Yards out of their Places. 


Legs, on the dancing Earth; nay, 


than in the whole Ifland beſide. d 
Houſe, or Sugar-work, was left ſtanding in all Ja- 


Shock; and that the Cauſe thereof lay there. 


which ſpread all around. The Sea all of a ſudden be- 
gan to roar, and riſe in Billows; and there was a Blow 
as if all the Artillery in the World had been at once 
diſcharged. The Birds flew about aſtoniſhed, the Cattle 
in the Fields run crying, &c. His and his Companions 
Horſes ſtopp'd ſhort, trembling ; ſo that they were 
forced to alight. They were no ſooner off, bur 
they were lifted from the Ground, above 20 Palms; 
when caſting his Eyes towards Catania, he with Amaze- 
ment ſaw nothing but a thick Cloud of Duſt in the Air. 
This was the Scene of their Calamity; for of the mag- 
nificent Catania, there is not the leaſt Foot-ſteps to be 
ſeen, S. Bonajutus aſſures us, that of 18914 Inhabi- 
tants, 18000 periſned therein. The fame Author, 
from a Computation of the Inhabitants, before and after 
the Earthquake, in the ſeveral Cities and Towns, finds 
that near 60000 periſhed out of 254900. 

Jamaica is remarkable for Earthquakes. The Inhabi- 
tants, the famous Dr. Sloan informs us, expect one every 
Year, That Author gives us the Hiſtory of one in 


1687; another horrible one in 1692, is deſcribed by ſe- 


veral anonymous Authors, In two Minutes Time it 
ſhook down and drown'd nine-tenths of the Town of Por: 

The Houſes ſunk out-right, 30 or 40 Fathoms 
deep. The Earth opening, ſwallowed up the People ; 
and they roſe in other Streets; ſome in the Middle of 
the Harbour, and yet were ſaved; though there 
were 2000 People loſt, and 1000 Acres of Land funk. 
All the Houſes were thrown' down throughout the 


Iſland. One Hopkins had his Plantation removed half a 


Mile from its Place; of all Wells, from one Fathom to 
{ix or ſeven, the Water flew out at the Top with a 
vehement Motion. While the Houſes, on one Side of 
the Street were ſwallow'd up, on the other they were 


Waves in the Sea, lifting up every Body that ſtood on 
it, and immediately dropp'd down into Pits ; and at the 
ſame Inſtant a Flood of Water breaking in, rolled them 


over and over; ſome catching hold of Beams and Raf- > 


tors, Sc. Ships and Sloops in the Harbour were over- 
ſet and loft; the Swan Frigate particularly, by the Mo- 
tion of the Sea, and ſinking of the Wharf, was driven 
over the Tops of many Houſes. | It was attended with a 
hollow rumbling Noiſe like that of Thunder. In leſs 
than a Minute, three Quarters of the Houſes, and the 
Ground they ſtood on, with the Inhabitants, were all 
ſunk quite under Water; and the little Part left behind, 


was no better than a Heap of Rubbiſh. The Shock was 


ſo violent, that it threw People down on their Knees, or 
their Faces, as they were running about for Shelter. The 
Ground heav'd and ſwell'd like a rolling Sea, and ſe- 
veral Houſes ſtill ſtanding, were ſhuffled and moved 
A whole Street is ſaid 
to be twice as broad now as before; and in many 
Places, the Earth would crack, open and ſhut, quick and 
and faſt. Of which Openings, two or three hundred 


might be ſeen at a Time ; in ſome whereof People were 


ſwallow'd up; others, the cloſing Earth caught by the 


Middle, and preſſed to Death; in others the Heads only 


appear d. The larger Openings ſwallowed up Houſes; 
. of ſome . laue whole Rivers of Water, 
ſpouted up a great Height into the Air, and threat- 
ning a Deluge to that Part the Earthquake ſpared. The 
whole was attended with Stenches and offenſive Smells, 


the Noiſe of falling Mountains at a Diſtance, c. and 
the Sky in a Minute's Time was turn'd dull and reddiſh, 


like a glowing Oven. Yet as great a Sufferer as Port- 
Royal was, more Houſes were left ſtanding therein, 


Scarce a Planting- 


maica. A great Part of them were ſwallowed up, 
Houſes, People, Trees, and all at one Gape, In licu 


of which afterwards appeared great Pools of Water, 


which when dried up, left nothing but Sand, without 
any Mark that ever Trees or Plants had been thereon. 
Above 12 Miles from the Sea, the Earth gaped and 
ſpouted out, with a prodigious Force, vaſt Quantities of 
Water into the Air; yet the greateſt Violences were a- 
mong the Mountains and Rocks; and it is a general 
Opinion, that the nearer the Mountains, the greater the 


Moſt of 
the Rivers were ſtopped up for 24 Hours, by the falling 


ot 
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of the Mountains, till ſwelling up, they made themſelves 


new Tracts and Channels, taring up in their Paſſage 


Trees, &&c. After the great Shake, thoſe People who 
eſcaped, got on board Ships in the Harbour, where 


many continued above two Months, the Shakes all that 


Time being ſo violent, and coming ſo thick, ſometimes 
two or three in an Hour, accompanied with frightful 


| Noiſes like a ruffling Wind, or a hollow rumbling Thun- 


der, with Brimſtone Blaſts, that they durſt not come 


| aſhore. The Conſequences of the Earthquake was a 
general Sickneſs, from the noiſom Vapours belched forth, 


which ſwept away above 3000 Perſons. | 
After the Detale of theſe horrible Convulſions, the 


Reader will have but little Curioſity left, for the leſs more frequent, and make more dreadful 
conſiderable Phænomena of the Earthquakes at Lima in it not for Volcano's or ignivomous Mo 
1687, deſcribed by F. Afvarez de Toledo, wherein above ſerve as Spiracles or Vents to the ſubterra 
5000 Perſons were deſtroyed; this being of the vibratory and Fires'; which is likewiſe my Sentim 
Kind, fo that the Bells in the Church rung of themſelves. Air extremely rarified by the ſubterraneo 
Or that at Batavia in 1699, by Witzen; that in the be long confined, without making continua! and th 

nual, » 


North of England in 1703, by Mr. Thoreſby ; or laſtly, moſt violent Efforts, to ſet itſelf more at large; it breaks 


thoſe in New-England 1n 1679 and 1670, by Dr. Mather. 


Note, That Chymiſtry fulniſhes us a Method of making 


artificial Earthquakes, which ſhall have all the great 
Effects of natural ones: This Operation is performed 
in the following Manner. | 
To twenty Pounds of Iron Filings add as many of 
Sulphur ; mix, work, and temper the whole toge- 
ther, with a little Water, ſo as to form a Maſs, half 
- moiſt and half dry. This being buried three or four 


Mountains, till it makes a Vent for itſelf and the Eire 
» 


8 ty 


Feet under Ground, in fix or fog | 1 
have a prodigious Effect; the Kah unn Time will 
tremble, crack and ſmoak, and Fire and B begin to 
through. Which artificial Phænomenon Aire bund 
Theory of the Earthquake, For th confirms 


is ca 
without the ſulphurous Particles exceſſively = 
eatin 


themſelves by their violent Fri&; f 

F lings, and in Proceſs of Time uns, f. the Iron 
Fire rarifying the Air intercepted ——— re, Which 
Earth, forces it to extend itſelf, and in 2 the 
tation ſhakes, cracks, c. the ſame incumben. "of 


Some are of Opinion, that Earthquakes would 


Havocks, Was 
untaing, Which 


neous Vapours 


ent, for as the 


Ppen 


us Fires cannot 


its Priſon, and forces all the Obſtacles ; 

whereby it facilitates likewiſe the Paſlage of thei * 
they both arrive at ſome Mountains, moſt 8 Ie, til 
full underneath of Vacuities or Caves GE 
themſelves more at large, the one rages = —_ 
greater Violence than before, whereby the = 2 
ſtill more rarified, and conſequently acquiring 1 in 


Strength, lacerates, and breaks the Bowels © Fear 


f thoſe 
whereby they are both entirely ſer at Liberty, 


4 » 
ma. * —— —.. dd 
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ples of two Prieſts of the Church of England, 


John Weſley and George Whitefield, who in our Days have 
made a Society a- part from that Church, under a Pre- 


tence of a more ſtrict Reformation; or of 1 more 
ſcrupulouſly to thoſe of the 39 Articles of her Belief, relat · 
ing to Abſolute Predeſtination, Fuſtification by Faith alone, &c. 


Note, That as Methodifm is of a new Date, I hope this 
conciſe and impartial Account of the Beginning and 
Progrefs thereof, will pleaſe the Reader ; eſpecially 


when it does not come from a Method. 


A Methodif, (according to the Definition the Re- 
verend Mr. John Weſley gives of him) is one who loves 

| the Lord his God, with all his Heart, and with all his 
Soul, and with all his Mind, and with all his Strength, 
i. e. that a Methodist, according to this laſt Definition, 
ſhould be a true Diſciple of Chriſt ; and in that Senſe 
all true Chriſtians ſhould be Merhodiſts, or are obliged 
to be Methodiſts, ſince Mr. Weſtley's Definition is no- 
thing, leſs than that great Command of Chriſt to his 

- Diſciples, in which, ſays he, conſiſts all the Law and 
the Prophets; if Mr. Weſley adds to it, and loves bis 
Neighbour as himſelf. : OD TIT 92 BL lrg 
This new Reformation ſeems not to have been pre- 
meditated at firſt ; for, as far as I can judge by the 
Circumſtances, it is only the Effect of a pure Hazard; 
which the new Reformed have much more Reaſon to 
conſider as a Miracle of the Grace of God, than had the 
Diſciples of Luther or Calvin; and have beſides, this 
farther Advantage over them, that theirs is not founded 
on Sedition, Rebellion, Tumult, War, Slaughter, and 
Blood. To prove this Aſſertion, without pretending 
to be a Methodist myſelt; and in order that my Readers 
may judge, without Partiality or Prejudice, if J accuſe 
juſt ; I think myſelf obliged to give here a conciſe Re- 

lation of the Beginning and Progreſs of Methodiſm. 

The Name of Methodiſts was given, if I have been 
rightly informed, to Mr. George Whitefield, and Mr. 
Fobn Wiley, and ſome others, from whom their Diſci- 
ples have borrowed it, by their School-fellows at Ox- 
ford, while they ſtudied Theology in that Univerſity, 
as a Name of Contempt, which, the Regularity of their 
Conduct, the Innocency of their Manners, and their 
Picty, Virtues rarely to be found in Colleges, and among 
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A AETHODISTS, are the Followers or Diſci- 


became ſoon the Jeſt of thoſe who would know noting 


— ey 


-young Students, and which was a tacit Condemnation of 
the licentious Life of thoſe who firſt called them 14. 
thodiſts, merited them. e 
Conſcious that the Miniſtry of the Word to whic 
they deſigned to devote rae! Pan conſiſted _ 
godly Edifying, than in endleſs Genealogies ; that the ne- 
ceſſary Qualifications of a Miniſter of Chriſt, beſide 
Learnin g, were Charity, a pure Heart, a good Conſcience, 
and Faith unfeigned : That be ſhould be neither ſelf-willed, 
nor ſoon angry, nor given to Vine, nor to filthy Lum; 
but a Lover of Hoſpitality, a Lover of good Men, ſober, 
Juſt, holy and temperate , holding fact the faithful Wark, 
as he had been taught, that he may be able by ſound Do- 
trine, both to exbort and to convince the Gainſayers; 
which are the Inſtructions given by St. Pau! to his be. 
loved Diſciple Timothy and to Titus ; that to enter the 
Sanctuary in the Quality of a Miniſter of the living God 
with a Heart full of Supineneſs and Ambition, &c. is 
turn the Back to the Altar, and adore the Rijing-Sm; 
they exerciſed themſelves in the Practice of all that 
Perfections and Virtues, aſſiſted therein by ſupernatur 
Succours; in order to acquire in Time a perfect Habit 
thereof; in which they ſucceeded ſo well, that tiff 


of the bleſſed Folly of the Croſs of Christ; and had cr 
ceived fo great an Abhorrence for Vice, that they cl 
not ſo much as ſuffer any Thing which could have ti 
leaſt Appearance of it ; even diſguiſed under the mal 
ambiguous Terms, in the moſt polite Converlation 
and in the Company of thoſe eſteemed as honelt, i Ui 
common Opinion of the World; for they had 4k 
among themſelves to make uſe of certain particu 
Signs, unknown to any Body elſe, whereby they & 
Notice to one another to withdraw, when an) 
was ſaid offenſive to Chriſtian Ears. 

All this while their religious Practices had made 0 
further Progreſs, than amang the few Friends the 
ſelected to themſelves ; but the divine Providence, 4 
ways ready to advance the Glory of the Kingdom 
Chriſt, and to eſtabliſh it on the Ruins of Immun 
and Irreligion, procured them ſoon the Occaſion.” 
communicate to others a Portion of that holy po 
themſelves had received, and ſhew them that wy 
which till then had been hid under the Buſbel: For 


Government of England having formed the Reſojath 


EB ZE 4 oa ni... 
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N te that Part of Florida, which is at pre- 
to ſend 838 yon the Name. of his preſent Bri 
cage: Mr. George Whitefield, Mir. Sala Well 
jannick to accompany their. Countrymen thither, 
no other Motive e ne 75 God, 
dation of the Goſpel, under another Hemi- 
and the Pr rep Climate . the dark Clouds of Pa- 
5 had not been yet penetrated by the 
gariſm 1e of Truth; forſaking for that Purpoſe their 
ine - antry, and all that was capable to render it dear 
7 ſ But feeling within themſelves a Kind of holy 
to them. 


Reluctanc) 48 


by” it, in A N. . ' 
ry Education, part of the divine Light where- 
t 


| uſtice had enlighten'd their Underſtand- 
vith gd 22 for the Edification of the Lord's 
N they were inflamed with, being divided, between 
_ abi Deſire of contributing all in their Power 
f e aßcaton of their Countrymen, and that of the 
* don of the Infidels; they were permitted to take 
N ö chem in ſeveral of the Pariſn- Churches of Lon- 
r of its Suburbs, in an Apoſtolical Manner, by 
ck new Miſſionaries themſelves call'd a Farewel 
Sermon EY refs 5 
| Eloquence, and the ſacred Un&ion of 
3 ——— with God's Grace, had 
ting an 
e contain the People who crowded to 
hear them; and who, till then, uſed to hear the Goſpel 
reached by too many, in the ſame Manner one would 
read any indifferent Book, to paſs away ſome tedious 
Hours, admired theſe young Eccleſiaſticks, who, with- 
cut the Aſſiſtance of a Book, and imitating the Apoſtles, 
truſted entirely to their Memory, aſſiſted by the Dictates 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and ſpoke, as it were, from the Pleni- 
, ET 1:05 
But it this new Manner of Preaching the Goſpel pleas'd 


that they are introduced into the Sanctuary, for no other 
End than to receive what is offer*d to the Altar of the 
living God, and apply it to their own Uſe ; and Jealouſy 
coming to the Succours of Indolence and Lukewarmneſs, 
they were refuſed to appear any more in thoſe ſame 
Places, where they had began to reſtore the Kingdom of 
Chriſt, on the Ruins of Atheiſm, Socinianiſm, Profane- 
neſs, Irrdligion, and Immorality, with which this Age a- 
bounds. The Regularity of Samuels Conduct, was a 
tacit Condemnation of the criminal one of the Sons of 
Eli, and the ſtrict Holineſs of his Life, threaten'd a Re- 
formation in the Sanctuary, which was entirely contrary 
to their Inclinations, 5 N | 

What will our new Miſſionaries do in this Dilemma? 
Muſt they bury their Talent under Ground? Muſt they 
| keep ſilent, while the World is ſuffer'd to ſpeak, and 


0d, teach its pernicious Maxims ? Can St. Pau} be over-aw'd 
s to by the Areopage of Athens? No; conſcious that Chriſt 
*. reach d, though he was not ſuffer'd to do it in the 
of 


Temple of Jeruſalem z that the Apoſtles when firſt ſent 
| {0 teach all Nations, had no particular Places of Wor- 
ſhip; that they preached wherever they found any fa- 
vourable Opportunity to do it, in the Fields, on Moun- 
| fans, or in any other Places, which could contain the 


3 Multitude who followed them; they thought that the Ex- 
= amp of thoſe Founders of the Chriſtian Religion, could 
n 1 a them to do the ſame; and expected that thoſe 
2 oa — heard them with ſo much Satisfaction in the 
11 liches, which Jealouſy had ſhut againſt them, would 
age © n0 Exception againſt the Place, when they could 
"cul fog 5 the open Fields, the fame Perſons who had 
"= nnn the Churches; in which they were not 
I a ger for I could venture to ſay, that the Succeſs 
* ny their Expectation; and the marvellous Pro- 
ade w . 1700 have made ſince, throughout the whole King- 
hey l. 1 Britain, and in foreign Parts, either by 
ce, & nan ! has or their Diſciples, confirm'd me in the Opi- 
Jom d mp — at firſt, that the ſtrong Oppoſition 
won h a contributed much to thoſe Progreſſes; as 
ſion 0 of their Lig Onurity of their Conduct, and the Innocency 
iy S they preach, * - ch is entirely agreeable to the Morals 
a Ly the contrary, otuithſtanding what Calumny can ſay to 


What I adm: 2 
| = ] on moſt in the Societies they have eſta- 


METHODISM 


ainſt quitting it, before they had commu- 
Gratitude for its having given them 


Effect, that the moſt ſpacious 


their Auditors, it ſoon alarm'd thoſe, who falſly imagine, 
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bliſhed, is, that ſincere Friendſhip, Unanimity, and un- 
alterable Charity, which conſiſts in the Love of God a- 
bove all Things, and in that of our Neighbours, on which 
the Chriſtian Religion is founded, and which calls to my 
Mind thoſe fortunate Days of the primitive Church, when 
all Chriſtians were but one Heart and one Soul. Oh 
could the different Sects which have lacerated Chriſt's 
ſeamleſs Gown, be perſuaded to frequent ſometimes 
thoſe Societies, whence Medi ſance, Calumny, and all the 
other Vices contrary to a Chriſtian Charity, are entirely 
baniſhed, to learn from them the Practice of that excel- 
lent Virtue, without which we are but s ſonans, & 
Cymbalum tinniens, we ſhould ſoon ſee a thorough Refor- 
mation among us all; for few Chriſtians, thoſe except- 
ed, have a true Notion of Charity, or at leaſt neglect 
the Practice thereof as inſignificant, even thoſe who 
have among them all the other Marks of the true Church 
of Chriſt, want this, which is the moſt eſſential: For 
many I fear approach the Altar of the God of Mercy 
and Forgiveneſs, with a Heart full of Malice and Ili-will . 
towards their Neighbour, and yet affect a great Outſide- 
Shew of Religion and Piety; for of what Service, for 
Example, can it be to a Roman Catholick, to hear three 
Maſſes every Day; or to a Proteſtant to be aſſiduous at 
his Church, if while he prays God to forgive him, he is 
fully determined to forgive no Body ; and when he pro- 
miſes to do it, is it not trifling with Heaven? Such a 
Conduct is not only prejudicial to their eternal Salva- 


tion, but is likewiſe very dangerous in a civil Society, 


for thoſe white-waſt'd Walls make uſe of their Hypo- 
criſy to raviſh the Reputation and Credit of their Neigh- 


bours with more Authority. Among the Methodiſts they 


are as jealous of the Reputation of others, as of their 
oyyn; and put Calumny on a Level with Murder; fince 


in fact there is no Difference before God, between rob- 


bing a Man of his Reputation, and depriving him of 
his Life. 8 


What diſpleaſes moſt the Church of England, in 


the Methodiſts is, their attempting to reform that 


Church; - without conſidering, that the Methodiſts 
have the ſame Right to reform the Church of England, 
that Church had to reform the Roman Church: Their 
Miſſion being the ſame, neither Party pretending to an 


immediate one, which is always confirm'd by Miracles; 
as was that of the Apoſtles, Mark xvi. 20. And they 


went forth and preached every where, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the Word with Signs following. 

Beſides, if they really aim at a Reformation of the 
Church of England, I don't ſee that that Reformation 
extends further than the Diſcipline of the Church, and 
that only by awakening the languiſhing Zeal of ſome of 
her Miniſters ; and not be like thoſe indolent and lazy 
Workmen, complain'd of in the Goſpel, who expected 
their Salary, though they had not Work to deſerve it; 
for their Belief in Matter of Faith is the. ſame; they 
admitting Abſolute Predeſtination, Juſtification by Faith 
alone, &c. agreeable to Art. 11, and 17, of their Church. 

In which I muſt confeſs I differ widely from them; for 

thoſe Dogma's ſeem to me entirely contrary to God's 
infinite Mercy, who himſelf expreſſes an earneſt Deſire, 


that all Men ſhould be ſaved; Chriſt his Son being 


dead for the Redemption of all Men; and to the 
Doctrine of the primitive Church, and of all the an- 
tient Fathers, confirm'd by the cecumenical Councils; 
though in the Manner Mr. George Whitefield explains 
that Juſtification, in his Anſwer to the Biſhop of Lendon's 
Paſtoral-Letter, he does not ſeem to deviate much from 
the Catholick Truth. Neither am I of Opinion, that all 
the Works done without Faith, have the Nature of Sin; 


ſince it is thereby aſſerting, that there is no Action mo- 


rally good; that all the Virtues of the Pagan Heroes and 
Philoſophers were Vices; and that an Infidel, who 


| ous Generoſity, Mercy, Compaſſion, &c. commits 
o 


many Sins; which would be deſtroying entirely the 
good Order of a civil Society: But if I differ from them 
in Belief; I admire their Chriſtian Conduct, which is a 


Texture of all the Virtues recommended in the Goſpel, 


berween which, and that of the primitive Chriſtians, there 
is no Difference. A 
Theſe new Societies are the more intitled to the Pro- 


tection of a Government, that they do not meddle with 


Politicks, nor lard their Diſcourſes with political Re» 
„ E DIED | Hlections, 


flections, to ſow the Seeds of Diſaffection in the Hearts 
of the Subjects, and excite them to Sedition; for though 
they acknowledge Feſus Chriſt for their King, and en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh his Kingdom among us, they know 
at the ſame Time, that that King who is eternal and in 
Heaven, commands us to obey and reſpect the tempo- 


at Y 
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e is to be eſtabliſhed 
Grace, and the Predication of ch 
Tumults, Confuſion, Fire and bo OUS 
Reformers have done. as all 


- Note, That Mr. obu We 1 | 
ral Princes, whom he has appointed his Vicegerents j 0 does not 
upon Earth, and that his Kingdom being not of this 


oſpel, 


Whitefield in Regard to the Doctrine * Mr 
2G re. 


deſtination. 
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[IDWIFRY, is the Art of helping or 

| aſſiſting a Woman in Labour, ſo as to facilitate 

her Delivery, without any Danger to the Woman or to 
her Fruit. e 05 e 

I fay, of helping or aſſiſting a Woman, to give to under- 

ſtand, that they ſhould not put too ſoon a 


in thoſe Caſes, it wants nothing elſe then but a gentle and 
compaſſionate Hand, to eaſe it of Part of its Fatigues, 
and render them leſs tedious and painful; otherwiſe all 
the Efforts a Midwife makes, through Want of Expe- 


to be forced in its Operations, expoſe both the Wo- 


. man and her Child to very great Dangers; and a Mid- 


wife, or a pretended one who acts otherwiſe, and wants 
the Qualifications requiſite to her Profeſſion, is anſwer- 


man or her Child die in her Hands, is guilty before 


God, of wilful Murder. To avoid theſe Inconveniencies, 


no Mid wife ſhould be ſuffered to practiſe, before ſhe 
has been examined by a Body of Phyſicians and Sur- 
geons, and licenſed by them; which would ſave the 


Lives of ſeveral Thouſands of unfortunate Women, who 


fall a Victim to the Ignorance of their Midwives; who 
have but too often no other Qualifications, but a great 
deal of Impudence, for which they ſhould be ſeverely 
puſhed ) 
It is to prevent the great Dangers Women are expoſed 
to in their Labour, that I'Il give here an entire Treatiſe 
of Midwifry, where Midwives, who are really fuch 


(though there be but very few in England) will find ſe- 


veral curious Obſervations abſolutely neceſſary to render 
them perfect in their Profeſſion ; and where thoſe who 
are ignorant will learn it. 


ferent Sorts thereof, and the Signs of a true, or falſe 
Pregnancy, &c. for all that could be previous to it has 
been explained in my Treatiſe of Anatomy. 


PrxEGNANCY, properly taken, is a Tumour of the 


Belly, cauſed by the Infant ſituated in the Matrice or 
Womb. A „„ - 
There are two Sorts of Pregnancies, one true or natu- 
ral, and the other falſe or preternatural. | | 
Phe natural PREGNANCY or Conception, is, when a 
live Child is in the Womb. 3 1 246 | 

A falſe PRREONANex, is when nothing but foreign 
Bodies are formed in the Matrice, as Winds mixed with 


ſome Waters, called Hydropſy of the Matrice, or falſe 


Conceptions, Moles, or ſome Membranes full of Blood 

and corrupted Seed, „ e 
The Symptoms of a Pregnancy are, when in a few 

Days after the conjugal Act, a ſmall Pain is perceived 


about the Navel, attended with ſome gentle Commo- 


tions in the Bottom of the Abdomen, the Suppreſſion 
of the Menſes, or their flowing in leſs Quantity than 
uſual, vomiting, loathing, longing, Sc. the Breaſts 
beginning to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and con- 


tain a little Milk. The Nipples alſo becoming larger, 


firmer, and darker coloured, a livid Circle appearing 
round them, the Eyes ſeeming ſunk and hollow ; Bur 
the moſt certain Sign is, if by introducing the Finger 
in the Vagina, the inward Orifice of the Matrice is found 
exactly ſhut, without any Hardneſs, and in a good Si- 


tuation, as likewiſe a conſiderable Diſtenſion of the 


Body of the Matrice. The Woman being more or lels - 
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big, and the Motions of the Embryo, 
dubitable Proots of Pregnancy. 


Note, That the Motions felt in the 


oman in La- 
bour, or force Nature to unload itſelf of its Burthen, con- 
trary to its Intention; for as it muſt be the chief Agent 


Arm, a Leg, the reſt of his Body remain; 


true and a falſe Conception, for a fal 
rience and Skill, being oppoſed by Nature, which is not falſe 


| | in a true Conception, 
able for all the Accidents which happen, and if the Wo- | | 5 


Month, fometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, accordin 


the ſecond Month, or even ſooner ; and others about 
the third Month only, or later. At the Beginning his 
Motions are very ſmall, and not unlike thoſe of a Bird 


«grow at laſt ſo violent, that they force the Matrice to 


| - for a falſe Conception is attended with almoſt the 
But to proceed with the —_ 


fame Order on this important Subject, as I have done 
on all others, I muſt begin by Pregnancy, the dif- 


Womb ſmall and hard, it is almoſt an infallible dg. 
that ſhe is not big of a natural Conception; which s 
often cauſed, either by a great Quantity of Wind whit 


are alſo tuo uy 


always an undubitable Proof of a — mM 
Pregnancy ; becauſe the Child has of himſelf a M 5 
of 7. otality, and of Partiality, of T otality wh Otion 

moves his whole Body; and of Partiality * he 

only moves Part thereof at once, as the Head: 1 
Which two Motions make the Difference bay." 


, G 
the Motion of Totality, but not that of Parties 8 


Woman, for Example, who has a lar Wy 
Womb, the Mole falls always like a len 
on that Side ſhe turns herſelf, which does not | ay, 


The Embryo is perceived to move about the fourth | 


to its Strength; for ſome Women feel him 8 foon k 


newly hatched ; after which they become greater in 
Proportion as the Child grows ſtronger and bigge:, a 


unload itſelf of its Burthen. 


Note, That Women who uſe daily of Coition, are often 
deceived, imagining. themſelves with Child when 
they are not; though their Menſes ceaſe to flow, 

and they are troubled with Nauſca's, Vomiting, &. 


ſame Symptoms of a true one. 


Women who have a falſe Conception, have their Belly 
equally diſtended on all Sides; and thoſe big of a tru 
Conception have theirs prominent in the Middle, and the 
Navel much more raiſed: Therefore in the Doubt of 
Pregnancy of four or five Months or more, if the Navel 
of the Woman is found ſunk, and the Orifice of her 


ſwells and diſtends the Matrice in that Manner, or Witt 
gathered in it in ſuch a Quantity, that ſome Women 
have voided a Pail full of it without a Child, though al 
the while they imagined themſelves with Child. 

There are ſome Women who generate nothing WW 
falſe Conceptions and Moles, which is diſcovered by tt 
Signs abovementioned z and by the Mole remaining " 
the Matrice, after the full Term of Geſtation 15 ® 
which notwithſtanding is very rare. ak 


Note, That a Mole is a miſhapen Maſs of hard Fleſh 
or the Chaos of an Embryo, and would have Ste 
to an Infant had not the Proceſs of Conceptioi . 

diſturbed : Though it be without regular BonG, / 
ſcera, Ic. yet the Lineaments frequently are not ſo | 
effaced, but that there are ſome Remains ot 2 Ch p 
| ſometimes a Hand, and ſometimes a Foot have | 
ſpied ; but commonly the Secondines. It 1 e. 
more than one Mole is excluded; though 9%" 
_ obſerves, there are Inſtances of two, three, Or co 
more. He adds, that though they uſually 


| | ith 
alone, yet they have been known to come Pts 
3 | 


| etimes before it, and ſometimes after it. 
Foes, de f. dtn guihed from an Embryo, in that it 
The Placenta whereby to receive its Nouriſhment 
1 the Mother. Inſtead of that, it grows imme- 
aa to the Womb, and is nouriſhed thence, It 
ante Lind of vegetative Life, and continues growing 
a” lk till tbe Time of Excluſion: Sometimes it 
Mee borne in the Womb for two or three Years. 


Pefect or Indiſpoſition of the Ovum or Egg, or per- 


. ßend in order to open, 


or expand the Parts : 


an Ovum to drop into the Womb, without being 
impregnated 
continuing to grow, 


becomes a ſnapeleſs Lump... n 


are | | 
A_ Moles without any Intercourſe with Men? 


Some lay, there are Moles which derive their Origin 
Fom the menſtruous Blood detained, coagulated, and 
hardened, through which the Blood 
made themſelves Paſſages, Sc. | 

5 Ina trac Pregnancy the Child muſt remain in the Ma- 
trice, fill the Time appointed by Nature for his Exclu- 
2 2s poſſible, the Expulſion of what it contains. 
Therefore in 
Things 


ulion to form a deciſive Prognoſtick of it. 


which they thought infallible, imagined themſelves pteg- 
nant, though they were not. I knew a Lady of the 


thought herſelf with Child at different Times, becaufe 
the neceſſary Preparations for her long expected and 
Expectation, though ſhe liv'd with her Huſband for 


imaginary Geſtation. If they did it by being miſtaken 
themſelves in their Prognoſtick, or becauſe it brought 
Griſt to their Mill, is what I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; all I know for certain, is, that ſhe had always 
ſome of them attending her. | ELD DIE 

| Theſe falſe Pregnancies happen commonly to Women 


ly who are not regular as they ſhould be, in the Evacuation 
& of their Menſes, either for Quantity or Quality, and for 
he the Time they muſt flow; but particularly from 35 to 
fa 40 Years of Age; becauſe that Evacuation begins at 


het | thoſe Sulpicions of Pregnancy, one muſt above all Things 
on inform himſelf of the Manner Women uſed to have 
his their Menſes, as well as of all other Diſpoſitions which 
wh fee and accompanied the Swelling of the Belly, 
ym | ut particularly of the Diſpoſition of the Navel, and of 
1 cke internal Orifice of the Matrice. OED Ee 
hal lt happens ſometimes that thoſe falſe Pregnancies are 
| ®g00d as a Cauſe ; for after they are terminated, there 
z but 1 a Change of the Diſpoſition of the Matrice, 
ti a the Cauſe that in Proceſs of Time Women 
ng in cee a real Fztus, provided there be no other Im- 
pi, pediment. 12 


: 4 Hicians Surgeons, and Midwives, want a great 


us 105 and of a true or falſe 
nt no lels to 3j | * 
nat, that they * judge how long ſhe has been preg 


\ Wo nay be ſure if ſhe be quick or not : For 
Violent Wo muſcarry for having received ſome very 
who ow, if her Child was alive then, the Perſon 


Conception ; 


ruck her deſerves Death; if not, he is 

On 9 7 
400 . by a pecuniary Fine. Mid wives muſt 
| the Dear = not to be themſelves the Cauſe of 
of, the Child, by putting the Mother in La- 
as do thoſe who are entirely ig- 
who falſely imagine that when the 
complains of violent Pains in her 


ur before her Tin 
(ant of their 8 
"man with Child 


MIDWTEFRY. 


This Production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome | 
om the Male's Seed wanting Force to, penetrate | 
Or the Effect may be accounted for, by ſuppoſing 


by the Male: In all which Caſes, the 
and yet wanting ſomething 
neceſſary to eg . — . ne for him, M. Maurireau, who having found her in 
divided, whether or no Women ever 


and Spirits have 


Gays Nee 5 was delivered of a very ſtrong Girl, who lived. — 


the. Occaſions where the Signs: rendar pe Nichiſe Bad began, the Woman had, indubi- 


dubious, one muſt not uſe too much Precipi- 


For even 


thoſe who pretend the beſt Knowledge and Experience | cauſed the Death of the Child, either in her Womb, 
ho | | 


in thoſe Affairs are often deceived : For we have an In- 
fnity of Examples of Women, who by certain Signs 
firſt Quality in Britanmy, and very near related to me, who 
ſhe had then ſome Signs of Pregnancy, and had made all 
wiſhed for Delivery, but notwithſtanding died in the 


above forty Years : Though ſhe had the Opinion of very 
able Phyſicians and Midwives to countenance her in her 


that Age, not to be ſo regular as before: Therefore in 


perience to know for certain, if a Woman be 


Belly ailtd Loins, it is always her Labour; Ubich is the 
Reaſon why; inſtead of endeavouring to appeaſe thoſe 
Pains, they on the contrary endeavour to make them 


gro ſtronger; and thus deliver her very unfortunately 


before I erm. 


"Note, That the famous M. Maurifeau, a French Man- 


Midwife, knew a Woman, who being fix Months 
gone with Child, or thereabout, was ſurpriſed with 
violent Pains in her Belly, much like thoſe. of a La- 
bour, which obliged her to ſend for her Midwife, 
| Who knowing but very little of her Art, uſed all Sorts 
of Means to deliver her, by encreaſing her Pains, 
making her walk in the Room, Sc. as if ſhe had 
gone her full Time. But the Woman ſeeing that, 
notwithſtanding her continual Pains which laſted two 
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ays, there was no Appearance of Delivery, ſhe ſent 


that unhappy, Condition, felt the internal Oriſice of 
the Matrice, found it dilated ſo as to admit the Ex- 
tremity of the little Finger into its intetnal Part, and 
ſtill more dilated, towards the external: But perceiv- 
ing that ſhe had no other Accident but thoſe Pains, 
he ordered her immediately to Bed, where ſhe re- 
mained eight or nine Days; during which, all her 
Pains ceaſed, and her Matrice cloſed as exactly as it 
Was before thoſe Pains, and ſhe went on three Months 
longer in Pregnancy, i. e. her full Time, when ſhe 


. tantly, been delivered at fix Months, which had 


or ſoon after her Abortion : And, adviſes Midwives 
to behave on ſuch Occaſions, as he did then, unleſs 


quickly delivered; as frequent Conyulſions, or ſome 
conſiderable Flooding. As it happened to the Wife 
of a Pin-maker in Jewin-ſtreet, 1735, who being be- 
tween five or fix Months gone with Child, and taken 
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thoſe Pains be attended with Accidents which would 
put the Mother in Danger of her Life, if ſhe was not 


all on a ſudden with violent Pains in her Belly and 


Lins, attended with fo violent a Flooding, that ſne 


ae of Blood before ſhe ſent for 
thing could fave her Life but her 


had loſt above ſix 
me, I found that no 
Delivery, which was effected a few. Minutes after my 
Arrival; whereby I faved the Woman's Life, who 
has been pregnant ſince, and alſo delivered of ſeveral 
live Children: Though I was very ill a-bed, and 
knew that the Woman was not. in a Condition to 


pay me, I went to her Aſſiſtance, and even paid the 
| 1 to her; 


Apothecary for the Remedies I 
\ contrary to the ſcandalous and moſt inhuman Practice 
of ſeveral of our Phyſicians that practiſe Midwifry, 
who either refuſe to ſuccour Women, whoſe Circum- 


ſtances render them incapable to gratify their Avarice; 


or put a whole Neighbourhood under Contribution, 
by theſe mercenary and infamous Words, Moll 
me? before they can be perſuaded to do their Office; 
as if the Life of a poor Woman was not as precious 
before God, and as dear to 
that of a rich one. 


the Commonwealth, as 


To be very ſure of the different Times of a Pregnancy, 


one may make uſe of the Teſtimony of the Woman 


herſelf, though it is not always infallible ; for ſhe may 
be detteived, reckoning often either from the Time of 


the Retention of her Menſes, or from that ſhe firſt feels 
the Motions of the Embryo, which is not always 2 


cetain Rule, no more than the Bigneſs of the Belly, for 


there are Women who are Digger at half-term, than 
others when they are ready to lye in; for that depends 
on Bigneſs of the Children, or of their Numbers, and. 
likewiſe of the Quantity of Water contained along with 
them in the Matrice : But the juſt, and more certain 
Judgment that can be formed of it, proceeds from the 
inward Orifice of the Matrice, which the nearer her 
Term a Woman is, grows thinner, ſhorter, and more 
flattened. | 

Thus it is very eaſy to gratify the Curioſity of a 
Woman who defires to know if ſhe be with Child or 


not; but it is abſolutely impoſſible to diſcover if it be 


with a Boy or a Girl; though thoſe who pretend to know 
| | 1 


— 
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it, and found that Knowledge on the 42d Aphoriſm of 
the 5th Book of Hippocrates, where it is ſaid, that a 
Woman big with a Male Child has a freſh Colour; and one 
big with a Female, is pale, And in the 48th Aphoriſm 
of the ſame Book, mention is made of a Boy being 
often ſituated in the right Side, and a Girl in the left. 


heated: And that Orifice thus openine +, 

Time, if the Seed of the Man be dan 2 at th 
they believe a Woman can conceive a ſecond Tin Inſtant, 
is called Superfetation, ume, Which 


| Note, That this laſt Sentiment i 


Some pretend to know it by the Woman with Child of 
a Boy being more pleaſant, lively, healthy, and has a 


better Stomach than when with a Girl; others by Urine; 
but they are all miſtaken in their Conjectures, for we 
are convinced by daily Experience, that Women with all 


| thoſe Signs are deliver'd of a Girl, M. Mauriceau is 


notwithſtanding of Opinion, that a Woman who has 


had ſeveral Children of different Sexes, can gueſs of 
what Sex is the Child ſhe is big with, by comparing the 
Diſpoſitions ſhe finds herſelf in, with thoſe of her pre- 
ceding Pregnancies ; though I would not truſt to that 
Compariſon, ſince the Conſtitution of a Woman being 
much alter'd, and even impaired by ſeveral Geſtations, 
her Diſpofitions muſt be different almoſt every Time ſhe 
is with Child, let her be ever ſo ſtrong and health. 
Though it be impoſſible to know preciſely if a Wo- 
man be with Child of a Boy or Girl; it is very eaſy to 
diſcover, eſpecially when the Children have a manifeſt 
Motion, if ſhe be big with ſeveral Children, for then 
there is an Eminence on each Side of her Belly, where 
| ſhe feels ſeveral and different Motions, which Motions are 
more frequent than common; becauſe Children being 
preſſed, are troubleſome to one another, and excite 
themſelves mutually to Motion, though they be ſepara- 
ted by Membranes, and ſwim in different Waters. Be- 
| ſides which it has been obſerved, that Women, big 
with ſeveral Children, are much more indiſpoſed during 
the whole Time of their Geſtation, and have their Belly 
more extended round-wiſe, andnot ſo prominent before as 
thoſe who have but one Child ; and towards their Jatter 
Months have always their Legs and Thighs very much 
ſwelled, and even ſometimes the Labia of the Vulva, 
and all the Pubis. > INOS 5 2 8 8 
Prom this Tl paſs to the Sup ERTETAT ION, which 
s an after or ſecond Conception; happening when the 
Mother already pregnant, conceives of a later Coition; 
fo that at once ſhe bears two Fœtus's of an unequal Age 
and Bulk, and is deliver'd of them at different Times. 


There is a great Diſpute among Authors, to know if 


a Woman dcliver'd of two Children at one Birth, or 
of a greater Number, has conceived them all of the 
ſame Coition, or of ſeveral. Seneca is of Opinion, 
that the Manner how the Superfetation is accompliſhed, 
is as unconceivable as the Ebbing and Flowing of 
the Sea. Some ſuppoſe two or more Children to be 
the Fruit of a ſingle Coition; and others imagine it to 
be done by Superfetation ; but there are Signs to diſco- 
ver the Difference, whereby one may know if two Chil- 
dren have been conceived at once of the ſame Coi- 
tion, or ſucceſſively one after another. + 

What makes ſome believe that Superfetation cannot 
happen is, that as ſoon as a Woman has conceived, her 
M. atrice contracts itſelf, and cloſes very exactly; after 
which the Seed of the Man, which is indiſpenſably ne- 


ceſſary for the Conception, finding neither Room nor 


Entrance into it, cannot, as they imagine, be received 


into it to produce that ſecond Conception. Add to this, 


that the Woman diſcharges her Seed, which is as requi- 
| ſite as that of the Man, through a Veſſel which termi- 
nates at the Extremity of the inward Orifice, which by 
that Means falls in the Vagina, and not in the Matrice, 
as it would be neceſſary for a Superfetation, 

_ Thoſe of a contrary Sentiment anſwer to theſe Ob- 
jections which are very ſtrong, that it is very true, that 
the Matrice is moſt commonly exactly cloſed and con- 
tracted, when the Woman has conceived, ſhe then diſ- 
charging her Sced through another Veſſel ; but that ge- 
neral Rule has ſome Exceptions, and that the Matrice 
thus cloſed, opens ſometimes to evacuate ſome ſerous 
and ſlimy Excrements, which by their ſojourning in it, 
would offend it; or particularly when the Woman is en- 
flamed with an 'exceſſive Deſire of Coition, and that in 
the Heat of the amorous Embraces, ſhe diſcharges ſome- 
times through the Veſſel which terminates at the Bottom 
of the Matrice, which is dilated and open'd a-new by 
the impetuous Effort of her Seed agitated and over- 


through the Abundance of two Seeds, 3 Coition, 


thereof is made by Intervals. 


the Matrice opening anew, there would enſue 


the Reaſon why the Hiſtory of the Servant-Maid, ela- 


a Superfetation, it muſt happen from the ſixth Day of the 


becauſe then the Seeds are cover'd with Membranes, and 
the Fœtus contain'd in the Matrice is yet very little; 


could receive the Seed, could not retain it, 


near of an equal Bigneſs, and have moſt commonly 


ticular with their Waters ; for they are not both 1n one 


falſely imagined. 


Hiſtory related by Plim, lib. 7. Nasr N by the 
of a Maid Servant, who having been ny f " c. 11, 
rous Embraces twice in the ſame Day — ged in amo. 
rent Perſons, was deliver d afterwards of tw Chi 
one reſembling her Maſter, and the other his Sire, 
and of another Woman, who was likewiſe deli ard; 
two Children, one like her Huſband and t wered of 
her Gallant. | Aue the other like 


This ſecond Conception is certainly a Thins . 
as the Deciſion thereof is uncertain therefore w. 8 Tare 
to imagine, that every Time a Woman is delives re not 
veral Children at a Birth, there is a $ red of fe 


they are almoſt always the Product of * Jetation, fe 


ich are ſome. 

the Ejaculation 
We muſt not believe that a Super fefa, 

pen in all the Times of a — fb wn ta 
ſhe can be made neither in the firſt, nor in the = 
Day of the Conception; becauſe if other Seed 2 
ceived ſo ſoon in the Matrice, there would ha BY 
Mixture thereof, and a Confuſion with the firſt T | 
then is not yet covered with that Pellicle, which o 5 
make a Separation of both, the Embrio being note ray 
ly formed before the ſixth or ſeventh Day: Beſides 5 
an entire 
with that 
Which is 


times divided in the Matrice, becauſe 


Evacuation of the firſt Seed, not yet enveloped 
firſt thin Membrane which could preſerve it. 


ted by Pliny, appears incredible. For though ſhe had 
been known twice in a Day by two different Perſons th 
could not have conceived two Children, ſince the See of 
the laſt Gallant had infallibly ſpoiled the Work of the 
firſt, by a Confuſion of Seeds. | 

Others are of Opinion, that if there be ſuch aThing a; 


Conception, or thereabout, to the thirtieth at fartheſt, 


but that after that Time, a Super fetation is impoſſible, 
or at leaſt very difficult, becauſe the Matrice filling up 
more and more by the Growth of the Embrio, if it 


And others, who conſider the Superfetation as a Thing 
almoſt impoſſible, alledge for Reaſon, that the Matrice 
embraces always ſo cloſe the Things it contains, that 


it leaves no empty Place in its Capacity, was it even 
filled with a foreign Body. EE 


We know, according to Hippocrates, that two Chil | 
dren are Twins, i. e. have been both conceived of the 


ſame Coition, or one after the other by Superfetatim, 
becauſe if they are Twins, they be both brought fom 
into the World, in the ſame Day, Quæ gemellos gala, 
eadem die parit, velut concipit, This is not always tro, 
though Twins are known, by that they are both ven 


but one Placenta, or After-Birth, which is common 
to both, being only ſeparated one from the other 
their Membranes, which envelope each of them in par 


ſame Membrane, and in the ſame Waters, as ſome hare 


But if there be ſeveral Children, and there has been 
a Superfetation, they will be likewiſe ſeparated by thei 
Membranes, but have beſides each his own particu 
Placenta, every one of them of a different Bigneh 
that made by Superfetation, much leſſer and welle 
than the other who was conceived firſt, It happt 
alſo ſometimes, that T'wins are not of an equal Dy 
neſs, which happens according as one has more Streng 
than the other, to draw to himſelf a greater Ab 
of their common Food. 


Note, That M. Mauriceau tells us, that he deliver 
a Woman once, who was gone her full Time, 


of a very large Gul alive, which he drew by ; l 


* 


th two diffe. 


& 
F 
F 

| | 


% Fpreſented herſelf in that bad Poſture; 
ing prevencee with the After-Birth another 
2 * a Boy, twice leſſer than the Girl, and 
Child, . appear by his Bigneſs, to be more than 
did no dre Months; though they had been both 
of ed together of a ſingle, and the ſame Coi- 
concern, eras diſcover d by both having one 
non ame Placenta. He adds further, the laſt 
an” * "hich was a Boy, was fo little, that he drew 
Chi, * together with the Placenta, and enve- 
in his Membranes, which he open'd imme- 
ſee if the Child was alive, but found, by 
FF already corrupted, that he had been dead a 
his 1096 This laſt Circumſtance of M. 8 
„ jon, ſeems contrary to Experience; for a 
rk ne end in the — ſo as to be cor- 
— ſhould have cauſed very dangerous Symptoms 
rup che Mother, as well as to the other Child, and ve 
* ap Death of one of them (viz. of the Child, 
nel ging the Womb with putrid Exhalations, 
1 yo ſhe had been violently affected, if not en- 
1 5 ſuffocated) if not of both; for the leaſt Diſor- 
— of the Matrice, has always a very great Effect 
x the Woman 3 therefore it cannot be imagin'd, that 
b ſtrong a Child as repreſented by M. Mauriceau, 
could have been extracted from ſo diſtemper'd a Ma- 
twice; nor that the Mother could have carried long 
that dead Fœtus, without being attacked with frequent 
and violent Convulſions, Sc. 


Nate alſo, That having diſcover'd all the different 
Signs of a Pregnancy, we muſt next inſtruct the 
regnant Woman, in what Manner ſhe is to govern 
berſelf during the whole Courſe of Geſtation, when ac- 
companied with no confiderable Accidents, and how t 
avoid thoſe ſhe is expoſed to. 4 


Ill not amuſe myſelf to preſcribe here an exact Re- 


Conception, to that of her Delivery; for as that Regi- 
men is to be agreeable to her Conſtitution, and to the 
Diſpoſitions ſhe finds herſelf in, during that Time, 


which are almoſt always as different as there are dif- 

| ferent Women with Child, the Climate, the Seaſons, 
| altering or changing often thoſe Diſpoſitions, I refer 
4 | them to the Advices of a judicious Phyſician, or expe- 
4 | nencd Man-Midwife ; and I'Il confine myſelf in this 
I Place (which otherwiſe would make a Volume of itſelf). 
D to caution them againſt the moſt dangerous Accidents 
U 


they are expoſed to; beginning by a conciſe and ge- 
neral Regimen. N | 


10 ThatRegimen conſiſts principally in refrainingas much 
00 | ® poſſible, the depraved Appetite they are troubled 
ut | vith during the Time of Geſtation; which they may do 
en by avoiding with Care, all they are conſcious could occa- 
lon or indulge thoſe depraved Appetites, vulgarly called 
hil ongings; and conſulting, in "thoſe Occaſions, their 
the Reajon, the Health and Preſervation of their Fruit, rather 
10h than their depraved Imagination, or their Senſuality; 
on forl am really of Opinion, that all thoſe Longings, Wo- 
ju, men of an inferior Rank are more ſubject to, than thoſe 
true 0! 2 uperior one, and who are more in a Condition to 
ver | Eatily thoſe Longings, proceed rather from an Exceſs 
only 4 Snſuality, than from a natural and abſolutely neceſ- 
1000 1 Cauſe; and that the too great Indulgence of a 
er bf | 1 which proves often very oppreſſive to him- 
fe. e aud the reſt of his Family, deprived of Neceſſa- 
nn o gratify the ſenſual Appetite of a longing Wife, 
e have | 1 © the Occaſion thereof; of which I have ſeen ſe- 
al Inſtances, 


omen long f. 2 f | 
egard to tee every Thing they ſee, without the leaſt 


not have Circumſtances of their Huſband. I would 
_ 2 Huſband refuſe his Wife, in thoſe critical 
all that ſhe can aſk for in Reaſon, and what he 


an afford ith . e f . 2 4 
iter r. 2 Prejudicing the reſt of his Family; 


tion, that all 
ongs fon he 


al thoſe ndicul f 
ous Longin 

ROE 

Aub the Embrio, it c 


ormation; for 


- Xquires every Day new Strength; they 
um no otherwiſe than by the Mother, if 


cannot very well afford, and his Wife 


gs, if they make any Impreſ- 


"Yor, . 
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the Middle of the Body 


gimen to a Woman with Child, from the Time of her 


particularly here in England, where ſome 


ve him infatuated. with the ridiculous 


» endanger her Life, or that of her Child; for 


annot be but at the Beginning 
two or three Months afterwards, 
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fruſtrated of what ſhe longs for, fretting, or putting 
herſelf in a Paſſion, which cauſes ſome Diſorders in the 
Preparation of the chylous Subſtance, the Fœtus is fed 
WI 


It would be very proper, that a Woman ſhould ab- 
ſtain from Coition, 05 ſeveral Days after ſhe has con- 
ceived, for the great Emotions, during the amorous 
Embraces, can be a great Obſtacle to the Formation of 
the Fœtus; according to this Advice of Hippocrates, 
lib. de ſterelibus, Si mulier, ſays he, ſe concepiſſe 
cognoverit, primo tempore non amplins ad virum accedat, 
ſed quieſcat. | | 

A Woman with Child, muſt alſo avoid if poſlible all 
Sorts of violent Exerciſes, particularly Dancing, Jump- 
ing, Riding, Sc. becauſe thoſe violent Exerciſes, cauſe 
often an Abortion, by relaxing the Ligaments of the 
Matrice. Though I am not of the Sentiment of thoſe, 
who falſly imagine, that an indolent and ſedentary Life, 
during the whole Time of Geſtation, renders the Deli- 
very leſs laborious ; ſince Experience has convinced me 
of the contrary ; and that a moderate Exerciſe, contri- 
butes more to a ſafe and quick Delivery, than all the 


Means Art can ſupply us with, notwithſtanding what is 


faid, that Exerciſe forces Nature to unburthen itſelf 
ſooner than it would do, to the great Danger of the 
Mother and of her Child ; for if Nature has appointed 

for the Geſtation of the Child, 
and if it has made it float in Water, during the whole 
Time he remains in the Womb; it is through a Con- 


ſciouſneſs that being placed in that Part, and floating in 


Water, which give Way to any violent Impulſe, he is 
not ſo much ſubject to the Accidents, which an active 
Life (ſo natural to us, that without Action we become a 
Chaos of Diſeaſes or Infirmities) would expoſe him to, 
was he placed higher. A moderate Exerciſe, beſides, 
renders the Preparation and Coction of the Aliments the 
Feetus is fed with in the Womb, more laudable, and 


free from that great Quantity of terreſtrial and phleg- ; 


matick Particles, a bad Digeſtion, occaſioned by the In- 


action of the Mother, would leave them loaded with; 
whereby the Fœtus itſelf would become heavy, lump- 
iſh, and almoſt uncapable of moving in the Womb 
and at laſt fix on one Side rather than the other, to 
which laſt Accident the little Quantity of the Water it 
floats in contributes; for as thoſe Waters proceed from 
the Vapours tranſpiring from the Child, and eondenſed 
againſt the Membranes he is enveloped in; as thoſe 
Waters are in a leſſer or greater Quantity, according as 


the Tranſpiration is greater or leſſer, and the Tranſpira- 


tion is greater or leſſer, according as the Fœtus is more 
or leſs active, it muſt be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that a 
Child who is almoſt entirely inactive in the Matrice, can- 
not be environ'd with much Water; and conſequently 
muſt, in Proceſs of Time, as he grows bigger and 
heavier, be adherent to the Membranes ; which Acci- 
dents are prevented by a moderate Exerciſe, which not 
only ſpiritualiſes his Aliments, but awakes him, likewiſe, 
or quickens his Motions in a moderate Manner. I knew 
a Woman, who having been adviſed to uſe little or no 
Exerciſe during ſeveral Pregnancies, for fear of any Ac- 
cidents happening to her Children during Geſtation, had 


always a very tedious and painful Labour, till 1 : 


been adviſed by me to ſtif and walk, even to the la 
Days of her Reckoning, ſhe never was afterwards, 
longer than two or three Hours in Labour. _ 
So ſoon as a Woman knows herſelf with Child, ſhe is 
not to lace herſelf too cloſe, for while ſhe 1 05 to 
ſave her fine Shape, ſhe prejudices her Child, by con- 
fining him within thoſe Stays, and thereby either hin- 
dering him from growing, or forcing him to come before 
his Time, or rendering him counterfeit; and miſſing 
beſides her chief End; for thoſe Women, who thus en- 
deavour to appear of a fine Shape, though they be big 
with Child, ſpoil their Belly, which after their Delivery, 
remains hanging as a Bag; for the Belly, by being thus 
confined, finding no Room to dilate itſelf equally on all 
Sides, is forced to dilate only towards the Bottom, 
which bears all the Burthen,  _ 1 | 
Women with Child being often ſubje& to be hard 
bound, becauſe the Matrice, by its Weight preſſing 
hard on the inteſting Redtum, is an Obſtruction to the 
natural Evacuation of the Excrements, thoſe afflicted 2 
1 8 r 


a" 
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that Incommodity, muſt abſtain from all Sorts of Ali- 


ments which could contribute towards it, by increaſing 
the Heat of the Entrails, a Pregnancy is but too often 
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accompanied by it; but above all, from the immoderate 
Uſe of thoſe pernicious Liquors, ſo much in Vogue at 
preſent among Women of all Ranks and Conditions, 
which prove always prejudicial both to the Mother and 
to her Fruit, whoſe tender organical Parts are ſo much 
parched and imbecillitated therewith, that he brings into 
the World a precarious Health, which is paſt the Skill 
of the beſt Phyſician to reſtore afterwards ; whence that 
' Degeneracy in the human Race, which in our Days ſeem 
rather compoſed of Skeletons, or Shadows of Men, 
than of real Men, occaſioned by the Intemperance of 
the Mother. The frequent Uſe of roaſted Apples, of 
boiled Prunes, of Figs, and of all that can open the 
Body, proves very beneficial to Women who find them- 
ſelves extremely conſtipated during Geſtation; and if 
thoſe Things are not ſufficient, Gliſters muſt be ad- 
- miniſtered to them, of a Decoction of Maſhmallows, 


Parietary and Anis ſeeds, in which will be diſſolved two 


| Ounces of brown coarſe Sugar, adding to it a Spoonful 
ot Sweet-Oil; avoiding above all Things thoſe irritating 
 Glhyſters which could excite a Looſeneſs, or a too great 
_ Evacuation, which could cauſe an Abortion or Mit- 
carriage. „ | 1 
A pregnant Woman ſhould never be frightned nor 
ſurprized by any bad News, capable to excite within her 
an exceſſive Uneaſineſs, or Sorrow; for thoſe Paſſions 
when violent, are capable to throw the whole Economy 
of the Generation into a Diſorder or Confuſion, and 
even make a Woman miſcarry at that very Inſtant. 
Vomiting and the Suppreſſion of the Menſes, are 
often the firſt Signs whereby Women perceive that they 
are with Child. That Vomiting is not always excited, 
as it has been falſely imagined, by the Humours ga- 
thered in the Stomach by the Suppreſſion of the Menſes, 
eſpecially in the firſt Days of their Pregnancy; but it 
is occalioned by the Sympathy which is between the 


Stomach and the Matrice, by reaſon of the Similitude 


of their Subſtance, and that the Nerves inſerted in the 
ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach, have Communication 
by the ſame Continuity, with thoſe which run to the 
Matrice, which are Portions of the ſixth Pair of thoſe of 
the Brain; ſo that the Matrice, which by reaſon of its 
membranous Compoſition, has a very exquiſite Senſe, 
happening to dilate itſelf in the Pregnancy, is then ſuſ- 


ceptible of ſome Pain, which being communicated at the 


ſame Time by means of the Continuity of the Nerves, 
to the ſuperior Orihce of the Stomach, cauſes thoſe Vo- 
mitings and Nauſea's which commonly happen, eſpe- 
cially in the firſt Month of Geſtation. „ 


PROONOST ICE of this Vomiting. 


In the firſt Month of the Geſtation Vomiting is but 
a ſimple Sympton, not at all dangerous; but if it con- 
tinues longer, it extremely debilitates the Stomach, ren- 
ders the Digeſtion of the Aliments imperfect, which 
generates a great Quantity of Humours in that Viſcera, 
which muſt be purged. Add to this, that the continual 
Subverſions of the Stomach, cauſing a great Agitation 
and Compreſſion of the Belly of the Mother, would pro- 
cure an Abortion. MD. - = 
Note, That the Remedies preſcribed by ſome Phyſicians, 
to ſtop theſe Vomitings when they laſt too long, and 
are too violent, are all Sorts of gentle Catharticks, 
which purge gently downwards, as Manna, Rhubarb, 
Tamarins, Caſſia, Syrops of Violets, of Chichoræe, 
c. For my Part, though I approve this Practice, I 
would preſcribe previoully to it ſome Drops of Lauda- 
num, to appeaſe the convulſive Motions of the Sto- 
mach, and then preſcribe the Catharticks, to evacuate 


the Humours which debilitate the digeſtive Faculty 
of its Diſſolvent. | | | — 


ne Paius in the Loins, Reins, and Groins, to which the 
Women with Child are ſubject, proceed from the Dila- 
tation of the Matrice, and its exceſſive Weight and 
Compreſſion on the neighbouring Parts, which are com- 
monly greater in the firſt Pregnancies than in the fol- 
lowing, where the Matrice only re- aſſumes the firſt Di- 
menſions it has had already: For when it has not been 


whole Body, that they throw the W 


| Cough, there happens a Contraction of all the Muſcls 
of the Reſpiration, which thereby preſſing ſtrongy the 


being no longer able to contain it, is forced to ofa, 


The Cough is ſometimes cauſed by acrimonious deo 


dilated yet, it is much more ſenlble, and the L 


which keep it in its natural Situatie game 
a tuat tity 
greater Efforts in the firſt Pre dhe fie much 


extended yet, than afterwards. n having 
But the Pains which Women with Chid 
Reins, do not always proceed from the fame C 
ſometimes from a nephretick Cholick. . auſe; 
cite Vomitings, which by their Viol en tx. 
Commotion in the Matrice, and ſuch ſuch 
Oman in any 
Note, That the Pains cauſed by the Extenſio 
or even Laceration of the Ligaments of * 
are often remedied by the Woman keeping 
ſome Days, by bleeding, and by ſome Fo we Bed for 
on the Part, made with emollient Herbs N 
Lees of Wine. If thoſe Pains, eſpecially * c ed in 
Loins, are accompanied with ſome Excretio e in the 
Matrice, which had not appeared before 1 of the 
Excretions are tinged with Blood, it is Nog: thoſe 
the Matrice begins to open, and there wil 27 tat 
carriage. If by ſome violent Shake or Fall : Mit 
gaments of the Matrice be broken, and the = L. 
cannot be perſuaded to keep her Bed, her Bel oman 
be ſupported by a Bandage made for the Bu. wy 
and wait as patiently as ſhe can for the pole 
Delivery. OI | 


As to the Pains in the Breaſts. So ſoon 38 2 U 
has conceived, her monthly Evacuation __ Nena 
though ſhe continues to make daily new Ln 
neceſſary, that as there is none conſumed Qurin, 
firſt Month of Geſtation, the Veſſels which are . * 
ſhould overflow thoſe Parts which are the moſt diſpoſ. |; 
to receive it: As are the Glands and glandulous bs 
particularly the Breaſts, which receive Abuncance of 5 
which filling and ſwelling them extremely, cauſes tut 
Ln m_— Women with Child feel in them, to which 
thoſe who have only a Suppreſſion of thei; 
ſubject likewiſe. r 1 | I OO ” 

In thoſe Beginnings a Woman muſt only take Care 
not to hurt thoſe Parts by lacing her Stays too cloſe, to 
avoid Contuſions, which would perhaps degenerate 15 
Inflammations, and thoſe Inflammations into Abſceſſes: 
But when after the third Month of Geſtation, the Blood 
flows thither in too great Abundance, it muſt be err 
cuated by bleeding in the Arm, which is the ſureſt Re. 
medy on thoſe Occaſions, _ 8 
: The moſt dangerous Symptoms a Woman with Child 
is ſubject to, are a Cough, and a Difficulty of Reſpiratim, 
eſpecially if the Cough be very violent, which often 
cauſes a Miſcarriage : Becauſe by its Efforts the Lungs 
endeavouring to expel from the Breaſts what excites the 


an Agitation 


Dilation 
Mattie, 


Time of ber 


Air contained within, preſſes likewiſe the Diaphragn 
downwards, and conſequently all the Parts of the Abd | 
men, but particularly the Matrice, which receives then 
ſuch a Commotion, if the Paroxyſm of coughing be 
ſtrong, and continues a long Time, that thereby ts 
Placenta is ſometimes looſened ; and then the Mare 


to expel it before the Time appointed by Nature. 


ſities, which diſtill from the Brain on the Trachza, and 
on the Lungs ; and ſometimes likewiſe, by an acm 
nious Blood which overflows all the Parts of the Body 
towards the Breaſt, after the Suppreſſion of the Menks 
as alſo by having catched Cold. The Cough | often 
increaſed beſides by the Matrice preſſing hard n Ui 
Diaphragm, which hinders its free Motion. 
Whatever may be the Cauſe of the Cough of a Man 
with Child, ſhe muſt abſtain from all the Aliment 
which could increaſe it, ſuch as Salt, Pepper, and n 
Sorts of Acids ; uſing thoſe which can help to 
ſweetning the Maſs of the Blood. I would preſcribe 


her every other Night, when ſhe goes to Bed, a WF mc 
Glaſs of Emulſion, <A: with the four large Cold Sent of 
and the Syrup of Maidenhairs, and a Dyet Drink i 
with Jujubes, Dates, and Liquorice. oh On 

If the Difficulty of Reſpiration and Cougi . — 
from the Matrice preſſing too hard on the Diap gy ho 


| | 5 r0 
which happens oftner when a Woman is preg 


L 


| atall, 


| lelled, muſt be be 


bild. chan in any other Pregnancy, becauſe 
firſ — 2 che Mae are not yet very well ex- 
the * is in my Opinion, no better Remedy than 
rended 3 0. Exerciſe, and walking often up and down, 
a nen Child being excited to move downwards, 
ww greater Extenſion of thoſe Ligaments, and ſets 
caules | re 
the Diap * Winds which otherwiſe would render the 
Alper d ſtill more difficult: All other Remedies 
Kelp on that Occaſion are needleſs. . 
preicrl the various Swellings and Pains in the Thighs 


Eq 5 . Thoſe who have any Knowledge of the Cir- 


culation 0 en with Child have their Thighs and 
why 2 Varices in the inward Parts thereof: 
85 0 in my Opinion, proceeds from that Nature be- 
my rived of its ordinary Evacuations by the Sup- 
ng Pf the Menſes ; the Blood and other Impurities, 
. with it uſed to be purged by means of 
which Eyacuations, following ſtill their natural Courſe 
w_ cards, but being ſtopped in the Middle thereof, 
0 þ 


thrown by their Propenſity downwards on the Right 
are 


ards the inferior Parts of the Body, where 

and Le 1 72. they force their Paſſage through the 
wh Fibres remified in thoſe Parts, which they over- 
foo by the Laceration of a great Number of thoſe Fi- 
a Thich Extravaſation of the Blood and Humours, 
bees ; ting in ſome meaſure the Circulation of the 
N thoſe Parts, cauſes thoſe varicous Swellings, 
3 attended either with Wearineſs or Pains. . 
Some begin the Cure of this Diſtemper by bleeding 
the Arm, which cannot be diſapproved, provided it be 
not too copiouſly done, i. e. not exceed three Ounces, 
ſince by 


d ſometimes by a gentle Sweat of the Humours, 
which otherwiſe muſt have fallen into thoſe Parts. F o- 
mentations made with aromatick Herbs boiled in Wine, 


are à very good Remedy to diſſipate the Swelling and 


Varices, already formed; dipping Pieces of Flanel in 


| the Wine, and applying them on the Parts, as hot as 
* the Patient can ſuffer it. 


I would take Care alſo to 
purge gently once or twice, the Woman afflifted with 


thoſe Symptoms. 


preſſion of the Menſes, and which I have faid cauſes the 


| varicous Swelling of the Thighs and Legs, cauſes like- 
| wiſe the Hemorrboides or Piles, almoſt all breeding Wo- 
nen are afflicted with; though they alſo proceed ſome- 


times from the great Efforts a Woman with Child makes 


n going to Stool, when ſhe is conſtipated; becauſe the 


Matrice being ſituated on the Rectum, renders, by preſ- 
ſing it, the Evacuation of the Excrements contained in 
it very difficult ; and by thoſe Efforts the Blood which 


ss in the neighbouring Veſſels being puſhed with Vio- 
| lence, ſwells up their Extremities, to which by its ſo- 


Jurning in them, happen thoſe painful Tumours called 
emorrhoides, ſome of which are internal, and others 
external, the one ſmall and with but little or no Pain 


E they be ſmall and without Pain, whether internal 
a external, it ſuffices to hinder them from growing 


| 1 which may be done by Remedies proper to 


ſſipate the F Juxion, but the Cure of thoſe extremely 


an by appeaſing the Pain, other- 
wie the Fluxion wil a nu ſtill [Ahn and more 
wach is done by bleeding the Woman once or twice 
u the Arm, and ordering her to abſtain from Coition, 
br ay Thing elſe which can contribute towards over- 
ung her, But if the Excrements ſtopped in the Rec- 
Mm, be the Cauſe of the Hemorrhoides, they muſt be 
Sap, by a Glyſter made only with a Decoction of 
» ang 


2 Spoonful of Honey, and another of Oil-of Sweet Al- 


ca ch ning the Canulle or Clyſter-Pipe with the Gur 


e of Populeum, and an Oyſter-ſhell cal- 


> VITy well pounded, and mixed afterwards with the 
 OPuleum, T 


his Remedy, which is of my own Inven- 
uon, I know by Experience to be very efficacious. 


MIDWIFERY. 


at Liberty. Exerciſe, beſides, 


f the Blood, will conceive eaſily the Reaſon - 


dry Vantouſes applied on the Loins. 


\ afflicted 


that Means the Air being introduced into the 
| Veſſels, accelerates the Circulation of the Blood, where- 
| by viſengages itſelf, either by inſenſible Tranſpiration, 


ſome Leaves of Marſhmallows, adding to it 


443 
If the Tumour be not diſſipated by the aforeſaid Re- 
medies, Leaches muſt be applied to the Anus, which 
by their ſucking will empty the Blood ſtopped in thoſe 
Parts. | 7 . 


Note, That though by means of the Hemorrhoides; 
there happens in Men an Evacuation which approaches 
very near the natural, they being eaſed by it, when 
they flow moderately, Nature being uſed to it; it is 
not ſo of Women, becauſe the Evacuation which 
happens ſometimes by means of the Hemorrhoides in 
Men, muſt be made through the Matrice in Women; 
when they are not with Child; which notwithſtanding 
during Geſtation it can in ſome meaſure, if the Wo- 

Men be plethorick, ſupply likewiſe, the Want of a 
natural Evacuation ; 2 provided the Piles flow 
moderately, and without Pain, the Woman can 
likewiſe be eaſed by it; but if they were to flow in 
too great Abundance, the Mother and Child could 

be weakned by it. To avoid that Accident, aſtrin- 
gent Fomentations ought to be made to the Part, 
with a Decoction of Pomegranate's Peel, and red 
| Roſes, in the Water of a Forge, to which is added a 
little Allum ; or a Cataplaſm applied to it, made of 
| Bole Armoniack, Sanguis Draconis, and Terra Sigil- 
lata, with the White of an A Revulſion 
ſhould alſo be made by bleeding in the Arm, and 


It happens alſo, that a Woman with Child is ofteti 
with an immoderate Flux of the Belly, or Looſes 
Note, That there are three different Sorts of theſe Hues; 
the firſt called Lienterict, in which the Aliments are 
evacuated with but very little Appearance of Dige= 
ſtion, proceeding from the Imbecillity of the Sto= 
mach: The ſecond Diarrbæick, when the Excrements 
are evacuated without any conſiderable Pain in the 
Inteſtines: And the third, which is the moſt dan- 
gerous, is the Dyſentrick, whereby the Patient voids 
Blood together with the Humours and Excrements, 
with violent Pains cauſed by the Ulceration of the 
Inteſtines. 3 T 


Of what Sort ſoever be the Flux of the Belly, if it be 


15 immoderate, and continues long, it always puts the 
The fame ſuperfluous Blood, ſtopped by the Sup- 


Woman with Child in a great Danger of Abortion: 
For if the Flux be Lienterick, the Aliments flowing 
from the Stomach almoſt undigeſted, and without being 
converted into Chyle, both the Mother and her Child 
being thereby deprived of their Food, muſt become ex- 
tremely weak. If it be Diarrhzick, and continues long; 

it cauſes the ſame Accident, becauſe a great Diſſipation 
of Spirits is made with the Evacuation of the Humours; 
But the Danger is much greater when the Flux is Dy- 
ſenterick, becauſe then the Woman feels exceſſive Pains 
in the Inteſtines, cauſed by the Ulceratiori thereof, 


whereby ſhe has continual Motions to go to Stool, which 


occaſion a violent Commotion of the Matrice, and of 
the Child contained therein, and procures at laſt a Miſ- 
carriage; and ſometimes cauſes the Death of the Mother; 
eſpecially if the Flux does not ſtop after the Delivery. 
To proceed with Safety in the Cure of thoſe different 


| Sorts of Flux, very often occaſioned by the Stomach 


being weakned, by the immoderate Appetite of the 
Woman with Child, or extravagant Longings ; the 
Nature thereof -muſt be carefully examined. If it be 
a lientrick Flux, cauſed by the immoderate and extra- 
vagant Appetite of the pregnant Woman; that Appe- 
tite muſt be refrained above all Things ; in heu thereof 
ſhe muſt make uſe of good Aliments of an eaſy Di- 
geſtion, and in a ſmall Quantity at once, till the Sto- 


mach has recovered its former Strength, | | 


When the Flux is Diarrbæich, and nothing elſe is 
evacuated but the Excrements contained in the Inteſtines; 
there is not the leaft Danger, - provided it be not at- 
tended with Pains, and does not continue long; when 


one muſt content himſelf then with moderating that 


Flux without ſtopping it, But if it laſts longer than 
four or five Days, it muſt be ſtopped by degrees, in 
purging, by means of gentle Catharticks, the acrimo- 
nious Humours, which are the Cauſe thereof. 


But if notwithſtanding the aforeſaid Regimen and Rez 


mediesz 


medies, the Flux continues, and is changed into a Dy- 
ſenteria, the Stools of the Patient being very frequent, 
painful, and bloody, then ſhe is in a great Danger of 


miſcarrying; which muſt be avoided if poſſible, by pre- 


ſcribing to her, beſides the Remedy above- mentioned, 
ſome Drops of Laudanum; and Clyſters made with a 
Decoction of the Leaves and Roots of Plantin, of Red 
Roſes, and Pomegranate-Peel, boil'd in the Water of a 
Forge, to which may be added two Drachms of Sanguis 
Draconis. — J have preſcribed, with great Succeſs, for 
thoſe Maladies, an Infuſion of Rhubarb in good old red 
Wine, the Extract of Mars Aſtringent, and a Julep 
made of Planten Water, and Syrrup of Quinces, an 
Ounce of each, and fifteen Drops of Laudanum. But 
the Purgatives muſt be uſed before the Aſtringents, ſince 
they are preſcribed to carry off the Cauſe of the Diſtem- 
per, which otherwiſe would return, even with more 
Violence than before, if we minded nothing elſe but how 
to appeale its Symptoms. | 5 
We know by a frequent Experience, that though a 
Woman be with Child, ſne may have notwithſtanding 
her monthly Evacuations, eſpecially if ſne is of a ſanguine 
or pituitous Conſtitution; not through the Bottom of the 
Matrice, as it is done, when ſhe is not with Chid, be- 


cauſe that Paſſage is really ſtopped by the Placenta ad- 


hering to it, but through two Veſſels which Nature 


has appointed for that Uſe, and which come from the 


ſpermatick Veſſels, „ 

When a Woman with Child voids Blood downwards, 
it muſt be carefully obſerved whence it flows, and in 
what Manner; if they be common Menſes, or a true 
Loſs of Blood. If they be common, they'll flow pe- 
riodically as uſual, though not from the Bottom of the 
Matrice, but from its Neck; which may be eaſily diſ- 
cover'd, if by introducing the Finger into it, its internal 


Orifice is found ſhut cloſe, which would not be if the 
Blood flowed from the Bottom thereof; as likewiſe, 
if it flows without Pain, and in a ſmall Quantity, all 


which Circumſtances are not found in a Loſs of Blood, 
vulgarly called Floodings, as we'll ſee by and by. 


It muſt be examined, likewiſe, if that Flux proceeds 


from Superfluity only, or from the Acrimony of the 
Blood, or from the Debility of the Veſſels which con- 
rain it; in order to apply proper Remedies. . 
If the Flux proceeds only 
dance of Blood, inſtead of being dangerous, it proves 
rather beneficial to the Mother and to her Child, when 
moderate; for if the Matrice was not eaſed of that ſuper- 
fſuous Blood, the Child would be ſuffocated and drown'd 
in it; conſidering that at the Times of thoſe Evacua- 
tions, which happens always in the firſt Months of a 
Pregnancy, the Child is yet very little. 15 
But if there be no Sign of Abundance or Plenitude, 
in the Body of the Woman, who before ſhe was with 
Child, had her Menſes but in a very little Quantity, 
and which, notwithſtanding, flow during her Pregnancy, 


it is a Sign that the Flux proceeds either from the Heat, 


and Acrimony of the Blood, or the Debility of the 
Blood - Veſſels. It is of thoſe Women Hippocrates ſpeaks, 


Agpboriſm 6. where he ſays, that the Child of thole who 


have the Menſes in the Time of Geſtation, is not 
healthy; becauſe his beipg deprived thereby of the 
greateſt Part of his Subſiſtence, an Abortion enſues. 


the Woman muſt abſtain from all Sorts of Exerciſe, and 
from all that can over-heat her Blood. Notwithſtand- 


ing which, if the Flux ſhould continue, a Revulſion muſt 


be made, by bleeding in the Arm, if the Strength of 
the Woman will allow it ; preſcribing afterwards ſome 


pleaſant Styptick. | « 


There is a great Difference betwixt the Flux above- 
mention'd, and what is called @ Loſs of Blood, or Flood- 
ing; for in this the Blood flows from the Bottom of 
the Matrice, with Pain in Abundance, and without In- 
terruption, unleſs ſome Clods of congealed Blood, ſeem 
ſometimes to diminiſh the Accident, by ſtopping, for a 
' ſhort Time, the Place whence it flows; but ſoon after- 
wards, thoſe Clods of Blood being expelled, or falling 
of themſelves into the Matrice, it begins to flow anew, 
with ſtill greater Violence than before; which ſoon 


cauſes the Death both of the Mother and Child, un- 


lels it be remedied, by the quick Delivery of the 


MIDWIFRYT 


from a too great Abun- 


ſo ſoon as it is out of its Veſſel, is clodded in that 


at the Time the Blood was extravaſated. Therefore t0 


judge ſafely if a Woman with Child, who voids Blood 
Too hinder that Flux from producing ſuch an Accident, 


its inward Part, and through that Aperture the Child, of 


ſelf, it is then a very ſure Sign, 


* x ks. 25 


Woman; or if ſhe: be not far gone zn he. 
by the Expulſion of the Reba,” * 4 Kaum 
n * 5 Relief; and for wy oy 
ave preſcribed with great Su 5 
of Gujacum, 9 eels, a feu Drop of Oi 
When that Loſs of Blood happens i | 
of a Pregnancy, it is g cauſed 5 den 
ception, whereof the Matrice endeavours to dilbu | Con. 
ſelf; becauſe in the Efforts it makes for fe 4 
ſome Veſſels open in the Bottom thereof joke 
Blood flows, without Interruption, till the M Fea 
expelled all the foreign Bodies contain'd in f rg 
But when that Loſs of Blood happens to 3 W 
pregnant of a true Conception, it is likewiſe b th 6 
ing of the Veſſels in the Bottom of the Matrice. - 
by ſome Blow, Fall, or the like; and print ce) ed 


that the After-Birth, on thoſe Occaſions, 9 _ 
happening to be ſeparated either entirely, or a Ne 


from the Bottom of the Matrice (to which; 

herent to receive the Aliments of the Ch 3 
ther) all the Orifices of the Veſſels to which 1 Mo- 
joined, remain thereby open, whence enſues imm Fr = 
a great Flux of Blood, which the more advance ; = 7 
Term of the Pregnancy, is commonly the more 10 5 
dant and dangerous; becauſe the Veſſels of the 2 
ſwell in Proportion as the Child grows bigger; = po 
Loſs of Blood, thus cauſed, cannot be ſtopped otherwiſe 
than by the Delivery of the Woman, becauſe the Afr 


Birth being once ſeparated from the Matrice, was it eren 


. but in Part, is never re- united to it; whenas the Matrice 
on the contrary, contracting itſelf immediately 
Delivery, ſtops by that Contraction of its own $ 
the Orifices of the Veſſels, whereby the Lok 


after the 
ubſtance, 


of Bl 
ceaſes; which otherwiſe continues, while the M 


| | diſtended by the Child, and the other Things contain'd 
in its Capacity. 55 


Though it be ſaid, that for the Reaſons above. men- 
tion'd, the Woman muſt be deliver'd on that Occa. 
lion, to ſtop the Flux of the Blood; it is not pretended, 


that ſo ſoon as that Flux is perceived, one is to proceed 


in that Manner; for Loſſes of Blood, when little, are 
ſeen to continue for a whole Month; and others to ſto 


ſometimes, by the Woman keeping her Bed, or by 


bleeding in the Arm. Some Women with Child have 
been ſeen to void Blood through the Matrice, in 3 
pretty conſiderable Quantity, and even in Clods, who, 
notwithſtanding have gone their full Time. That Blood 
proceeded then from ſome Veſſels which open to- 
wards the Outſide of the inward Orifice, which not- 
withſtanding remains cloſe all the Time. . For though 
the Blood flowing in Abundance, and in Clods, be com- 


monly a Sign that it flows from the Veſlels in the 


Bottom of the Matrice, and the Sign likewiſe of an ap- 
proaching Abortion; it happens, ſometimes, notwith. 
ſtanding, though very ſeldom, that thoſe Clods of Blood 
proceed only from that which flows from ſome Vel 
ſels which terminate to the Outſide of the intemal 
Orifice z which Blood not coming out of the Mate 


Manner in the Vagina, by ſejourning a little in it, of 
Reaſon of the Situation the Woman may have been 11 


in Clods through the Matrice in a great 0r moderate 
Quantity, be ready to miſcarry, ſhe muſt be rouchet, 
for if the internal Orifice be found open, as far as 100 


his Membranes, be felt with the Finger to preſent hum 
that the Blood coms 
from the Bottom of the Matrice, and that the Woman 
will ſoon miſcarry. 55 „ 
If the Blood flows but in a ſmall Quantity, andthe ** 
cuation is of a ſhort Duration, Nature then muſt be c 
to operate in the Delivery, provided the Womn 
has Strength enough, and is not attended mor 
other dangerous Accident, But when the Blood , 
ſuddenly in ſo great Abundance, that the woo, 1 
in frequent Sincops or Convulſions, in that Ca 1 
Operation is not to be deferred; and it is abſolute} 
ceſſary to deliver the Woman, whether ſhe be 2 11 
or not, has Labour-Pains, or none; becauſe - * 
but that ſole Expedient left to fave her Life, aud 4 


f 


eds Ot. aa ns om 042 hos a oo... 


Vay 


o 1 . + in ſuch a dangerous Occaſion one muſt not 
%, Tb t deliver a Woman, for Pains which 
wards; for though a Woman in that de- 
werde ce ion has felt thoſe Sorts of Pains at firſt, 
Pane Cafe, any of them when the Flooding is ar- 
the an Exceſs as to cauſe Sincops or Convul- 
rived to «ther ought a Midwife, or Man-midwife 
ions? n the Matrice be much open, becauſe that 
ba fl fon of Blood humecting it much, and the 


wear ſhe had had the ſtrongeſt Pains; 
5 — midwwife having anointed his Hand with Oil or 
or Man- c 

keen. together, into the Matrice, and part 
Fog de one Bott when they'll be at the En- 
501 thereof, to dilate it ſufficiently by little and 
kuk, and, 
done, and 
he finds t 7 
bd ir fate Time his Hand inſide of them; 

Aer which, whatever Part che Child «preſents firſt, 

was it even the Head (unleſs it be too far advanced in 
the Paſſage) be muſt always in that Occaſion, go to 

{earch for the Feet of the Child to draw him out, ob- 
ſerving all the Circumſtances which I'll mention when 

Pl fpeak of the Delivery, where the Child preſents 

the Feet firſt, becanſe there is a better Hold, and a 

ter Fact „to draw the Child by the Feet than 

by the Head, er any other Fart; this done, he ſhall 
deliver the Woman of her After-birth, which' is al- 
ways very little adherent in thoſe Encounters; taking 
great Care to leave no Clods of Blood in the Matrice, 
otherwiſe the Flux would continue, whenas when 
"nothing is left behind, it ceaſes by degrees, with all 


the dangerous Accidents it was attended with, 


* * 


neceſſary to deliver the Women who have thoſe great 
Loſſes of Blood, to- endeavour through that Means to 
- fave her Life, and that of her Child 3 it is not to be 
expected that they are all ſaved thereby; for if that 


die ſoon after the Operation; and af the Loſs of Blood 


bl the Subſtance thereof, cauſed by a too great Diſten- 

lion, or otherwiſe, as it ſometimes happens (and which 
cannot be diſcovered but by opening the Body of the 
Woman- after her Death) then there is no Remedy, 
and all Women in that deplorable Condition die, 
though they be even delivered by the ſole Operation 


*ᷣ BG f 


ſome Wound, or ſome conſiderable Contuſion, can- 
not contract itſelf ſo exactly after Delivery, nor ſo 


bees of the Veſſels opened by Laceration, as it would 
do if it had received no Leſion, and the Veſſels had 
been no otherwiſe opened but by a ſimple Auaſtomoſis; 
des, that if the Woman was to ſurvive ſome Days 
to her Delivery, an Inflammation happens very eaſily 
in the wounded Matrice ; which infallibly cauſes the 
th of the Patient. 1 Rag” 


Nite, 2gzin, That the frequent fainting Fits, with Loſs 
© Knowledge, convulive Motions; Sc. are almoſt 
885 certain Signs of Death, when they proceed 
m2 great Loſs of Blood in a Woman with Child; 
es not neglect on all thoſe Occaſions, and even 
ol © molt deſperate, the Delivery of the Woman, 
he ch is the only Remedy in cho. 
e not always certain. 
| obſerved, 


may — great Loſſes of Blood, there happen al- 
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neceſſary Succour is deferred too long, ſome. of them 
proceeds from a Wound in the Matrice, or a Laceration 


of Nature, or ſuccoured in Time by a ſkilful Surgeon ; 
becauſe the Matrice which has ſuffered Violence by 


well re-unite its Fibres and Subſtance to ſtop the Ori- 


requent . fainting Fits, one muſt endeayour 
e what Strength remains in the Patient, and 
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” 


increaſe.ic. if poſlible,. that ſhe may have enough ta un- 
dergo the Operation, and ta eſcape; afterwards; which 
may be gone by eee the Flux of the Blood, with 
ſome efficacious Styptick, which I know by Experience 


is not impoſſible,” and which is of mare Effect than any 


Thing elſe which can be adminiſtred to the Patient, 
fince it moderates the too exceſſive Diſſipation of the 
Spirits, and keeps in à greater Quantity of them in the 
Space of few Minutes, than the greateſt Reſtorative 
could make in ſeveral Hours; though it be not impro- 


per to have Recourſe to theſe likewiſe, provided they be 


aſtringent; as good old Red Wine. I have preſeribed 
on thoſe Occaſions, ſome Spoonfuls of 'Mutton's Juice, 
extracted without Water, either between two deep 


Diſhes at a very ſlow Fire, or in Balneo Maria, given 


ver failed of Succeſ 6. | 704. ah 

As tithe Weight, and bearing down, or Relaxation of 
the Matrice in Women with Child. The Weight of the 
Mairice, is when Women with Child feel at the Bot- 
tom of their Belly an extraordinary Weight, either b7 
reaſon of the Suppreſſion of their Menſes, or becauſe 


by Intervals; and the Styptiek I have invented has ne- 
— 8 nr 257 ay TA RITES 


the NMattice, by the Weight of what is contained in its 


Capacity, falls on its Neck, and ſometimes ſo low/ that' 
they cannot walk but with great Difficulty; at which'time 


it is not likewiſe poſſible for them to uſe Coition ©. 


We call that bearing down, or Relaxation of the Ma- 
trice, when it deſcends” only into the Vagina, without 
coming out at the Pudendum; for in that Caſe it would 
be a Fall or Precipitation of the Matrice, which is a much 
more dangerous Malady'; which does fiot happen com- 
monly to Women with Child, becauſe the Extent of the 
Matrice hinders it from thus precipitating itſelf entirely. 
The Precipitation of the Matrice can be ſeen, and like- 
wiſe felt by introducing the Finger into the Vagina, for 
one meets preſently with the Matrice, and its internal 
Orifice which is very near the Pudendum, particularly 
when the Woman is ſtanding up, _ nn 


This bearing doum is often .cauſed by a Relaxation of 


Nite, alſo, that though I have ſaid, that it is abſolutely 


large ones, which muſt keep it faſt on each Side to- 
wards the Loins, to hinder it from falling down; Which 
Relaxation proceeds either from the Weight of the 
Burthen it carries and contains, which cauſes an uncom- 
mon Extenſion of the Ligaments, or from ſome Fall, 
which giving it violent Shakes, produces the ſame Ef- 
fects, and much more when the Burthen is heavier ; 
as likewiſe from a hard Labour, and bad Delivery, which 
has preceded the preſent Pregnancy; but it is cauſed of- 
ten, or at leaſt facilitated, by an Abundance of Humi- 
dity, which ſoaking thoſe Ligaments, relax them thus; 
to which are ſubje& Women of a phlegmatick Conſti- 
tution, Eh | | | OIL TOTS 
Beſides that the Bearing down of the Matrice, hinders, 
as we have already obſerved, the Woman with Child 
from walking, and from uſing freely of Coition; it 
cauſes likewiſe, by its Weight, a Stupor in the Loins, 
Pains in the Groin, and Numbneſs in the Thighs: As 
alſo a Difficulty of making Water, and of going to 
Stool, by a Compreſſion of the Bladder, and of the 
Rectum, between which it is ſituated. Ot COT! 
A Woman is eafier cured of a Bearing down of the 
Matrice, after her Delivery, than during her Pregnancy; 
| becauſe having been eaſed of her Burthen, the Liga- 
ments are ſtrengthened with more Facility. Add, that 
at that Time, Peſſaries can be introduced into the Part, 


ro keep it in its natural Situation, 


Nete, That whatever may be the Cauſe of the Bearing 
down of the Matrice, the beſt Remedy is for the Wo- 
man to keep her Bed; for while ſhe is up, the Weight 
of the Part increaſes the Relaxation 'of the Liga- 
ments; and if her Circumſtances will no: allow it, 
ſhe muſt wear a Peſſary, to keep the Part in its na- 
tural Situation: And if her Belly be very high, as it 
commonly is towards the latter Months, it muſt be 

- ſupported by a large Bandage made for that Pur- 
poſe, to hinder thereby the exceſſive Extenſion of 

the Ligaments. But if the Relaxation of thoſe Liga- 

ments proceeds from ſuperfluous Humidities, the 

Woman muſt be purged gently from Time to Time, 

abſtaining from Coition, becauſe in the Action the 

ES at ; Penis 
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medies, the Flux continues, and is changed into a Dy- 
ſenteria, the Stools of the Patient being very frequent, 
painful, and bloody, then ſhe is in a great Danger of 
miſcarrying z which muſt be avoided if poſſible, by pre- 
ſcribing to her, beſides the Remedy above-mentioned, 
fome Drops of Laudanum ; and Clyſters made with a 
Decoction of the Leaves and Roots of Plantin, of Red 
Roſes, and Pomegranate-Peel, boil'd in the Water of a 
Forge, to which may be added two Drachms of Sanguis 
Draconis. — I have preſcribed, with great Succeſs, for 
thoſe Maladies, an Infuſion of Rhubarb in good old red 
Wine, the Extract of Mars Aſtringent, and a Julep 
made of Planten Water, and Syrrup of Quinces, an 
Ounce of each, and fifteen Drops of Laudanum. But 


the Purgatives muſt be uſed before the Aſtringents, ſince 
they are preſcribed to carry off the Cauſe of the Diſtem- 


per, which otherwiſe would return, even with more 
Violence than before, if we minded nothing elſe but how 
to appeaſe its Symptoms, 

We know by a frequent Experience, that though a 


Woman be with Child, ſhe may have notwithſtanding 
her monthly Evacuations, eſpecially if ſhe is of a ſanguine 


or pituitous Conſtitution ; not through the Bottom of the 


Matrice, as it is done, when ſhe is not with Chid, be- 
cauſe that Paſſage is really ſtopped by the Placenta ad- 


hering to it, but through two Veſſels which Nature 

has appointed for that Uſe, and which come from the 

ſpermatick Veſſels, _ 8 3 
When a Woman with Child voids Blood downwards, 


it muſt be carefully obſerved whence it flows, and in 


what Manner; if they be common Menſes, or a true 


Loſs of Blood. If they be common, they'll flow pe- 
riodically as uſual, though not from the Bottom of the 
M atrice, but from its Neck; which may be eaſily diſ- 


cover'd, if by introducing the Finger into it, its internal 
Orifice is found ſhut cloſe, which would not be if the 
Blood flowed from the Bottom thereof; as likewiſe, 
if it flows without Pain, and in a ſmall Quantity, all 
which Circumſtances are not found in a Loſs of Blood, 
vulgarly called Floodings, as we'll ſee by and by. _ 
It muſt be examined, likewiſe, if that Flux proceeds 
from Superfluity only, or from the Acrimony of the 
Blood, or from the Debility of the Veſſels which con- 
tain it; in order to apply proper Remedies. 5 
If the Flux proceeds only from a too great Abun- 
dance of Blood, inſtead of being dangerous, it proves 


rather beneficial to the Mother and to her Child, when 
moderate; for if the Matrice was not eaſed of that ſuper- 


fluous Blood, the Child would be ſuffocated and drown'd 


in it; conſidering that at the Times of thoſe Evacua- 
tions, which happens always in the firſt Months of a 


Pregnancy, the Child is yet very little. 


But if there be no Sign of Abundance or Plenitude, 


in the Body of the Woman, who before ſhe was with 


Child, had her Menſes but in a very little Quantity, 


and which, notwithſtanding, flow during her Pregnancy, 


it is a Sign that the Flux proceeds either from the Heat, 
and Acrimony of the Blood, or the Debility of the 


| Blood-Veſſels. It is of thoſe Women Hippocrates ſpeaks, 
_ Aphoriſm 6. where he ſays, that the Child of thoſe who 


have the Menſes in the Time of Geſtation, 1s not 
healthy; becauſe his being deprived thereby of the 
greateſt Part of his Subſiſtence, an Abortion enſues. _ 


To hinder that Flux from producing ſuch an Accident, 


the Woman muſt abſtain from all Sorts of Exerciſe, and 
from all that can over-heat her Blood. Notwithſtand- 


ing which, if the Flux ſhould continue, a Revulſion muſt 


be made, by bleeding in the Arm, if the Strength of 
the Woman will allow it ; preſcribing atterwards ſome 
pleaſant Styptick. 

There is a great Difference betwixt the Flux above- 


mention'd, and what is called a Loſs of Blood, or Flood- 


ing; for in this the Blood flows from the Bottom of 


the Matrice, with Pain in Abundance, and without In- 


terruption, unleſs ſome Clods of congealed Blood, ſeem 
ſometimes to diminiſh the Accident, by ſtopping, for a 


' ſhort Time, the Place whence it flows; but ſoon after- 


wards, thoſe Clods of Blood being expelled, or falling 
of themſcives into the Matrice, it begins to flow anew, 
with ſtill greater Violence than before; which ſoon 
cauſes the Death both of the Mother and Child, un- 
leis it be remedied, by the quick Delivery of tc 


Experience gives immediate Re 


a great Flux of Blood, which the more a 


ſwell in Proportion as the Child grows big 


the Orifices of the Veſſels, whereby the Lok of Blood 


that ſo ſoon as that Flux is perceived, one {s to proceed 
in that Manner; for Loſſes of Blood, when little, are 


ſometimes, by the Woman keeping her Bed, or by 
been ſeen to void Blood through the Matrice, in 3 


pretty conſiderable Quantity, and even in Clods, who, 
_ notwithſtanding have gone their full Time. That Blood 


proceed only from that which flows from ſome Vel 
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Woman; or if ſhe be not far 9 


by the Expulſion of the Robe 1 25 


| lief; 
have preſcribed with great Sucoeks, 
of Gujacum, | 


When that Zoſs of Blood happens in the firſt Mo \ 
Nt 


of a Pregnancy, it is commonly cauſed by a falſe C 
on- 


ception, whereof the Matric : 
ption, e endeavours to diſburthen it. 


(OY, 
no 

and for wht / 
4. ſew Drops of 0i 


ſelf; becauſe in the Efforts it mak 


es for th; 
ſome Veſlels open in the 3 3 lupo, 
Blood flows, without Interruption, till the N Wiener 


- Matri 

expelled all the foreign Bodies contain'd in 1 ce ks 

But when that Loſs of Blood ved v 
pregnant of a true Conception, it is likewiſe b th wg 
ing of the Veſſels in the Bottom of the Mattie oof 
by ſome Blow, Fall, or the like; and principal 3 
that the After-Birth, on thoſe Occaſions, FA, og 
happening to be ſeparated either entirely, or 1 
from the Bottom of the Matrice (to which it e, 
herent to receive the Aliments of the Child from th Ty 
ther) all the Orifices of the Veſſels to win „ Ule. 


th Which it 
. 7 i 
Joined, remain thereby open, whence enſue; immediatet 


dvanced ; 
ed 13 tl 
Term of the Pregnancy, is commonly the more ea 


dant and dangerous ; becauſe the Veſſels of the Matrice 
Loſs of Blood, thus cauſed, cannot be We ns 
than by the Delivery of the Woman, becauſe the From 
Birth being once ſeparated from the Matrice, was it eye, 
but in Part, is never re-united to it ; whenas the Marie 
on the contrary, contracting itſelf immediately after the 


IR 
Delivery, ſtops by that Contraction of its own dle 


ceaſes; which otherwiſe continues, while the Matrice i; 
diſtended by the Child, and the other Things contained 
in its Capacity. 3 55 5 
Though it be ſaid, that for the Reaſons above- men. 
tion'd, the Woman muſt be deliver'd on that Occa. 
ſion, to ſtop the Flux of the Blood; it is not pretended, 


ſeen to continue for a whole Month; and others to top 


bleeding in the Arm. Some Women with Child haye 


proceeded then from ſome Veſſels which open to- 
wards the Outſide of the inward Orifice, which not- 
withſtanding remains cloſe all the Time. For though 
the Blood flowing in Abundance, and in Clods, be com- 
monly a Sign that it flows from the Veſſels in the 
Bottom of the Matrice, and the Sign likewiſe of an ap- 
proaching Abortion; it happens, ſometimes, notwith- 
ſtanding, though very ſeldom, that thoſe Clods of Blood 


ſels which terminate to the Outſide of the internal 
Orifice ; which Blood not coming out of the Manie 
ſo ſoon as it is out of its Veſſel, is clodded in that 
Manner in the Vagina, by ſejourning a little in it, 9 
Reaſon of the Situation the Woman may have been n 
at the Time the Blood was extravaſated. Therefore 10 
judge ſafely if a Woman with Child, who voids Blood 
in Clods through the Matrice in a great or moderate 
Quantity, be ready to miſcarry, ſhe muſt be rouch 
for if the internal Orifice be found open, as far as 1000 
its inward Part, and through that Aperture the Child, o 
his Membranes, be felt with the Finger to preſent hum: 
ſelf, it is then a very ſure Sign, that the Blood come 
from the Bottom of the Matrice, and that the own 
will ſoon miſcarry. 5 
If che Blood flows but in a ſmall Quantity, andthe wy 
cuation is of a ſhort Duration, Nature then muſt be , 
to operate in the Delivery, provided the _ 
has Strength enough, and is not attended 1 
other dangerous Accident. But when the Blood a 
ſuddenly in ſo great Abundance, that the Wome, * 
in frequent Sincops or Convulſions, in that . 4 
Operation is not to be deferred; and it is abſolute * 
ceſſary to deliver the Woman, whether ſhe be 1 * 
or not, has Labour-Pains, or none; because th, 


but that ſole Expedient left to ſave her Life, and! b 
] 


ber Child, 


e, That 1 to deliver a Woman, for Pains which 


always W. 


plorab : of them when the Flooding is ar- 
| no aceſ as to cauſe Sincops or Convul- 
rived de either ought a Midwife, or Man-midwife 
ſions; 0 the Matrice be much open, becauſe that 


der 11 on of Blood humecting it much, and the 
ea | 


Sincops Fmt f ſhe had had the ſtrongeſt Pains; 
ly go) be done by putting the Woman in a con- 
wic t Situation for her Delivery; then the Surgeon 
* — midwife having anointed his Hand with Oil or 
hit” ſhall introduce, 'by little and little, his 
Lopes joined together, into the Matrice, and part 
hn 5 one another, when they'll be at the En- 
oY thereof, to dilate it ſufficiently by little and: 
ry and, if poſſible, without any Violence; which 
w ind having his Hand entirely in the Part, if 


te finds that the Membranes of the Water are not 


| e ſhall make no Difficulty to break' them, 
. ſame Time his Hand inſide of them; 
1 which, whatever Part the Child preſents firſt, 
yas it even the Head (unleſs it be too far advanced in 
the Paſſage) he muſt always in that Occaſion, go to 
ſearch for the Feet of the Child to draw him our, ob- 
ferving all the Circumſtances which P11 mention when 
PI! ſpeak of the Delivery, where the Child preſents 
the Feet firſt, becauſe there is a better Hold, and a 
greater Facility, to draw the Child by the Feet than 
by the Head, or any other Part; this done, he ſhall 
deliver the Woman of her After-birth, which is al- 
ways very little adherent in thoſe Encounters; taking 
great Care to leave no Clods of Blood in the Matrice, 
otherwiſe the Flux would continue, whenas when 
nothing is left behind, it ceaſes by degrees, with all 
the dangerous Accidents it was attended with. | 


neceſſary to deliver the Women who have thoſe great 


Loffes of Blood, to endeavour through that Means to 


fave her Life, and that of her Child; it is not to be 
expected that they are all ſaved thereby; for if that 
neceſſary Succour is deferred too long, ſome of them 
die ſoon after the Operation; and if the Loſs of Blood 


proceeds from a Wound in the Matrice, or a Laceration 


of the Subſtance thereof, cauſed by a too great Diſten- 
hon, or otherwiſe, as it ſometimes happens (and which 
cannot be diſcovered but by opening the Body of the 
Woman after her Death) then there is no Remedy, 
and all Women in that deplorable Condition die, 


though they be even delivered by the ſole Operation 


of Nature, or ſuccoured in Time by a ſkilful Surgeon ; 
becauſe the Matrice which has ſuffered Violence by 
lome Wound, or ſome conſiderable Contuſion, can- 
not contract itſelf ſo exactly after Delivery, nor fo 


fees of the Veſſels opened by Laceration, as it would 


o if it had received no Leſion, and the Veſſels had | 
been no otherwiſe opened but by a ſimple Anaſtomoſis ; 
lides, that if the Woman was to ſurvive ſome Days 


to her Delivery, an Inflammation happens very eaſily 


in the wounded Matrice ; which infallibly cauſes the 


Mee, 


th of the Patient. 


5 gn, That the frequent fainting Fits, with Loſs 
an certain Signs of Death, when they proceed 

m 2 great Loſs of Blood in a Woman with Child; 
melon not neglect on all thoſe Occaſions, and even 
1 : moſt deſperate, the Delivery of the Woman, 
Ker is the only Remedy in thoſe Caſes, though it 
ER always certain. M. Maurigeau ſays, that he 
s Obſerved, 


8 of the Matrice, thin, ſoft, and ſmooth, are 
tz aved after the Operation, than thoſe who have 
thick, hard, and rough. r eee 


As in thoſe 


vent fainting Fits, one muſt endeavour 
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ocherwiſe her Life will fly with her Blood. 


well re-unite its Fibres and Subſtance to ſtop the Ori- 


nowledge, convulſive Motions; c. are almoſt 


that the Women who have the internal 


"oy very — eat Loſſes of Blood, there happen al- 
* nat Strength remains in the Patient, and 
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increaſe. it if poſſible, that ſhe may have enough to un- 
dergo the Operation, and to eſcape afterwards; which 
may be done by moderating the Flux of the Blood, with 
ſome efficacious Styptick, which I know by Experience 
is not impoſſible, and which is of more Effect than any 
Thing elſe which can be adminiſtred to the Patient, 
ſince it moderates the too exceſſive Diſſipation of the 
Spirits, and keeps in a greater Quantity of them in the 
Space of few Minutes, than the greateſt Reſtorative 
could make in ſeveral Hours; though it be not impro- 
per to have Recourſe to theſe likewiſe, provided they be 
aſtringent; as good old Red Wine. I have preſeribed 
on thoſe Occaſions, ſome Spoonfuls of Mutton's Juice, 
extracted without Water, either between two deep 
Diſhes at a very ſlow Fire, or in Balneo Mariæ, given 
by Intervals; and the Styptick I have invented has ne- 
ver ed ef Success. n 
: As to the Weight, and bearing down, or Relaxation of 
the Matrice in Women with Child. The Weight of the 
Matrice, is when Women with Child feel at the Bot- 
tom of their Belly an extraordinary Weight, either by 
reaſon of the Suppreſſion of their Menſes, or becauſe 
the Matrice, by the Weight of what is contained in its 
Capacity, falls on its Neck, and ſometimes ſo low; that 


they cannot walk but with great Difficulty; at which time 


it is not likewiſe poſſible for them to uſe Coition. 
We call that bearing down, or Relaxation of the Ma- 
trice, when it deſcends only into the Vagina, without 


coming out at the Pudendum; for in that Caſe it would 


be a Fall or Precipitation of the Matrice, which is a much 
more dangerous Malady; which does not happen com- 


monly to Women with Child, becauſe the Extent of the 


Matrice hinders it from thus precipitating itſelf entirely. 
The Precipitation of the Matrice can be ſeen, and like- 
wiſe felt by introducing the Finger into the Vagina, for 
one meets preſently with the Matrice, and its internal 
Orifice which is very near the Pudendum, particularly 
when the Woman is ſtanding up, . 

This bearing down is often cauſed by a Relaxation of 


Ne 152 by 533 the Ligaments of the Matrice, and particularly of the 
Nate, alſo, that though I have ſaid, that it is abſolutely 


large ones, which muſt keep it faſt on each Side to- 


wards the Loins, to hinder it from falling down; which 
Relaxation proceeds either from the Weight of the 


Burthen it carries and contains, which cauſes an uncom- 
mon Extenſion of the Ligaments, or from ſome Fall, 
which giving it violent Shakes, produces the ſame Ef. 
fects, and much more when the Burthen is heavier; 
as likewiſe from a hard Labour, and bad Delivery, which 


has preceded the preſent Pregnancy; but it is cauſed of- 


ten, or at leaſt facilitated, by an Abundance of Humi- 
dity, which ſoaking thoſe Ligaments, relax them thus ; 
to which are ſubject Women of a phlegmatick Conſti- 
tution. | e 
Beſides that the Bearing down of the Matrice, hinders, 


as we have already obſerved, the Woman with Child 


from walking, and from uſing freely of Coition; it 
cauſes likewiſe, by its Weight, a Stupor in the Loins, 


Pains in the Groin, and Numbneſs in the Thighs: As 


alſo a Difficulty of making Water, and of going to 


Stool, by a Compreſſion of the Bladder, and of the 


Rectum, between which it is ſituated, 1 8 
A Woman is eaſier cured of a Bearing down of the 
Matrice, after her Delivery, than during her Pregnancy; 
becauſe having been eaſed of her Burthen, the Liga- 
ments are ſtrengthened with more Facility. Add, that 
at that Time, Peſſaries can be introduced into the Part, 
to keep it in its natural Situation, r 


Note, That whatever may be the Cauſe of the Bearing 
down of the Matrice, the beſt Remedy is for the Wo- 
man to keep her Bed; for while ſhe is up, the Weight 
of the Part increaſes the Relaxation of the Liga- 
ments; and if her Circumſtances will not allow it, 
ſhe muſt wear a Peſſary, to keep the Part in its na- 
tural Situation : And if her Belly be very high, as it 
commonly is towards the latter Months, it muſt be 

2 ſupported by a large Bandage made for that Pur- 
poſe, to hinder thereby the exceſſive Extenſion of 
the Ligaments. But if the Relaxation of thoſe Liga- 
ments proceeds from ſuperfluous Humidities, the 
Woman muſt be purged gently from Time to Time, 

abſtaining from Coition, becauſe in the Action the 
"8 | Penis 


extended, that it was capable to contain a Child of 
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Penis ſtriking with Violence againſt the interna Ori- 


fice of the Matrice, could chance to make it open 
before Term, and thereby cauſe a Miſcarriage. 
As to the Hydroph. of the Matrice,, it is nothing elſe 


but a Quantity of Water gathered in the Capacity of 
the Matrice. This Accident has often deceived Phyſi- 
cians, Surgeons, Midwives, and the Patients themſelves, 


who expecting to be delivered of a Child, void only 
Abundance of Water. | E WP 
. Theſe Waters are either generated in the Matrice, or 


carried thither from other Parts, as when in the Hydropſy | 


of the Abdomen, they paſs by Tranſudation, through 
the porous Subſtance of the Membranes of the Matrice. 


I hey are generated in the Matrice, when it is too 


much cooled or debilitated, by a bad and violent Deli- 
very which has preceded, or becauſe the ſuperfluous 
Impurities it uſed to void, have been a long Time 
ſuppreſſed, _ SY E | 
When the Waters contained in the Capacity of the 


Matrice come from other Parts, they are not unveloped 
in particular Membranes, and are only retained by the 


internal Orifice of the Matrice being exactly cloſed, and 


flow as ſoon as it begins to open. Eg earn 
But if they be generated in the Matrice (which hap- 


pens principally after Coition, from the Seeds being too 


cold, aqueous, or corrupted) then they are ſometimes 
contained in Membranes; in which Caſe a Woman is 
not ſo ſoon delivered of them, but carries them often 


very near as long as a Child. It is this Sort of Hy- 


dropſy which cauſes that at the Beginning, ſhe imagines 
_ herſelf really with Child, but the Indiſpoſition continuing 


longer than the ordinary Term of Pregnancy, ſhe loſes 


all Hope ; and the longer this Malady laſts, the more a 
Woman is in Danger of her Life, increaſing ſometimes 


to that Exceſs, that Women have been ſeen to have 


more than thirty Quarts of Water contained in their 


Matrice. 


| Note, That Waſſale ſays to have opened a Woman, in 


whoſe Matrice he found above ſixty Meafures of 
Water, each Meafure containing three Pints. Scben- 
| tins, lib. 4. obſerv. relates ſeveral Hiſtories of that 
Nature, particularly of a Woman whoſe Matrice was 
found ſo exceffively full of Water, and fo prodigiouſſy 


ten Years of Age. 


One will be capable to know eaſily, and diſtinguiſh | 


the Hydropſy of the Matrice from a true Pregnancy, if 


he reflects on all the Signs I have mentioned in ſpeaking of 
a true Pregnancy, which are not commonly diſcovered 


in that Malady. It is true, that a Woman will have 


— * 


then her Belly ſwelled, and a Suppreſſion of Menſes, 
as in a true Pregnancy; bat there will be feveral other 
Signs to ſhew the Difference; for in the Dropyy the 
_ Breaſts are flabby, and hanging down, there is a greater 


Weight, and more Pains in the Belly, and the Com- 


plwection of the Woman is much worſe, than if ſhe was 
really big with Child. | | 


As this Hydropſ can happen alone, it alſo accom 
nies ſometimes a true Pregnancy, thoſe Waters being 


cContained without the Membranes of the Child, in the 
Capacity of the Matrice; for though there be much 
Water m thoſe Membranes, it is not properly an Hy- 


dropſy of the Matrice, becauſe there is always ſome na- 


turally, in which the Child ſwims; which notwithſtand- 


ing, they are ſometimes in it in fo great a Quantity, 
and ſwell ſo prodigioufly the Belly of the Woman, that 
ſhe is thought to be big with two or three Children, 
though ſhe be but with one, who is extremely weakned, 


| becauſe the greateſt Part of his Food is diſſolved into 


Water, which almoſt extinguiſhes and ſuffocates what 


remains in him of natural Heat. Some Women have 
been ſeen to void two or three Pints of thoſe Waters, 


two or three Months before their Delivery; when that 

happens the Waters are then in the Matrice without the 
Membranes of the Child, for otherwiſe the Child would 
come out ſoon after the voiding of thoſe Waters. 


Note, That the voiding of thoſe Waters during Geſta- 
tion, can alſo proceed from Part of thoſe the Child 
' ſwims in, after a flight Rupture or Eaceration of 
their Membranes. I fay, of a Part only ; for if they 


| Note, alſo, that the Hydropſy of the Mat; 


dendum. The Matrice is often ſo full of of the Þy. 
the neighbouring, viz. on the Labia of the wow on 


near one another; which is the Cauſe that 
with the greateſt Difficulty. 


Ways of the Urine, with ſome Diureticks ; for tho 


applying upon it Compreſſes dipped in aromatick Wine, 
t linder the NReeid wett. N 


Days after her Delivery, becauſe the Inflammation which 


Note, That the Labia of the Vulva have been ſeen i 


be infected therewith, _ 


that Evacuation. 5 3 en won follow 


to the Generation of the Child 3 but that a Genera, 
tion 


can never be accompliſhed in a ö ne 
dropfical, e e open . 18 by. 
in which Caſe, the Waters contained in f the Seed, 
Would be either immediately voided, or © attic 
Set cee. dat. 
The beſt Remedy for thoſe Sorts 8 
there be a Child 2 it, is to wait eil Lale, if 
Hour of the oh! + uſing at the ſame pry the 
cative Remedies. If there be nothing but W of def. 
tained, in the Matrice, the Half-bath is very 0 con- 
make it open, as are likewiſe all the Remeds, Ft 
9 8 the Menſes, and if thoſe Remedies h ng 
ect, the Woman muſt be. preſcribed the Uk of - 
neral Waters, e ot Me 
As to the ædematous Swelling of the Labia 
that they overflow on the outward Parts, « wm 
whereby they become ſo big, and fo much tums 
ſome Women, that they cannot approach here 
they walk but | 
It has been obſerved, that Women bis wl . 
Children are very ſubject to that Indiſpo Sag " Gee 
the latter Months of their Pregnancy; and that * 
Time they have always their Legs much ſuelled 
This Swelling of the Labia of the Matice is the 
lucid and almoſt tranſparent, much like an Hydrocels 
becauſe of the great Quantity of clear Water it i; Bild 
with; and as it could be very painful, and troubleſone 
to the Woman during her Labour, becauſe by that 
Swelling the Paſſages are rendered narrower, it muſt h. 
remedied before; which muſt be done by opening the 


Swellings proceed often from the Obſtruction of the 
Reins, or elſe by making, if it be neceſſary, ſome flight 
longitudinal Scarifications on thoſe Labia, whereby 'the 
Humidities are evacuated by degrees, anointing tie 
Part afterwards with the Unguentum of Roſes, and 


When thoſe Tumours are cedematous only, and 
without Fever, though they be ever fo big, they ar: 
not commonly dangerous, if they be remedied in the 
Manner above preſcribed ; but when they proceed from 
an Inflammation of thoſe Parts, which is always at 
tended with Fever; then the Woman dies of it, a few 


appears at thoſe external Labia, is but an Effect and 
Communication of that which is inſide of the Matric 
According to Hypocrates, Aphoriſm. 4.3. lib. 5. Si mule 
pragnanti fiat in utero eryſtpelas, lethale et. 


| * Women, much ſwelled by a Quanuty 0 
arices, which rendered the Tumour very uneie, 
and cauſed in it a dolorous Pruritus. That Accider 
happens to Women who are of a too fanguine Cor 
ſtitution, and are commonly very hard bound; abc 
to remedy, they muſt be let Blood in the Arm, der 
Belly kept open, and they abſtain from Coution. 


As to the Venereal Diſeaſe a Woman with Child 10 l 
affifted with. It is not very difficult to concelde, boy 
a Woman with Child, and infected with the Venereal * 
eaſe, communicates it to the Child in her e , 
cauſe that contagious Malady corrupting the V . 
Maſs of the Blood of the Mother, it is impoſſible 
Child fed with that corrupted Subſtance, ſhould 


The Venereal Diſeaſe, which is but of one fame Ki 
in its Eſſence, aad is only diſtinguiſhed by 15 10 U 
into more or leſs, communicating itſelf to the - : 
Means of the Subſtance of the Mother he feeds U 
makes more or leſs Impreſſion on his —— * 
the Degree thereof is greater or leſs: And! . 
man with Child has Uleeries very near her 3 

in its Neek, or the W 2x n 


3 Ho am we _ '. 


| Creaſed gail 


on bade Ge of this Diſtemper in Women with, Child, 
£N hen a 


nancys 
the Cute, 


Woman is in the latter Months of her Preg- 
one muſt wait till after her Delivery. to DOD 
and likewiſe, that of her Child, if he be inſect - 
rn herewith 3, becauſe the Delivery happening, while the 
5 der Cure, he would be in Danger of her 

1 if her Child at that Time was ta come dead 


into 
Lochen the Diſeaſe in gene yet no farther than its firſt 
| and is not attended with great Accidents, the 
Degr®* Bo Core thereof, muſt be, likewyfe, deferred, 
cla de Delivery, and preſcribe hut palliative Reme- 
des as 4 convenient Regimen, fome . gentle Purgatives, 

from 
Wente But if the Woman be yet but in the firſt 


the gef of the co Evils, if fhe has 4 ſufficient 


done by adminiſtering to her the Remegies gently, and 
with Circumſpection; ſo that the Evacuations be fry 
al lf ng; rather than procure thetn too violent, 
PP 
Some are of Opinion, that the Frictions, in the ſupe- 
ior Pars only, are to be preferred to any other Reme- 
dies; and that do mercurial Preparations are to be admi- 
niftered inwardh/; becauſe, ſay they, they would put the 
- Woman in Danger of mifcarrying, by the continual Ef- 
ſom ſhe yould be obliged to make to go to ſtool, where- 
by the Matrice would be extremely agitared. But . 
timent i, that gentle mercurial Preparations, can be ad- 
miniſter d inwardly, and ſafely, in thoſe Caſes, as well 
q a 
there are mercurial Preparations, which purge ſo very 
geatly, and without the Jeaſt Effort, that they can be ad- 
miniſtered, even to Children, not above four or five 
Years of Age; and far preferable to the Frictions, 
which let them de made on what Part of the Body one 


pleaſes, ſnake always the whole Frame, relax the Parts, 


r Wir the Ligaments of the Manice with 


| Note, That the Sentiment that the Cure of 2 Woman in- 


felted with the Venereal Diſeaſe, and with Child, can 
be attempted, even with Hope of Succefs, during the 
Time of Geſtation, is confirmed by an Example given 
by the famous M. Adaurigeau, who ſays, that in 
. 1660, while he. practiſed MAideui fry, at the Hotel Dieu, 


of Pleafure, came to lay in there of her ſecond 


Chit; who having been infected with the Venereal 
; The | 
dents heretofore mention'd ; and a violent and frequent 
Vomiting, which deprives both the Mother and Child 


foreTerm, then, of a dead Child, and all rotten with 
that Diſtemper. But When ſhe was .with Child for 
the ſecond Time, 


© had all over her. Body, and par 
ts, BON, an 0 


1 


=» 2 Cancer, before. ſhe could be ready to lay in, 


dane dur fines Mlonghs gone: She, cook. the Re- 


the Riſk of he 
wi her 


becauſe.:ſhe-would be 


_ in an imminene Danger of her Life, but adviſed 
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Lie; e World, his Death would be attributed to the 
Violence of the Remedies, and the Surgeon accuſed of - 


Time to Time, to ſtop the Progreſs f 


gnant Woman, as to any other Perſon ; ſince 


her to wait with Patience till after her Delivery; When 
they would be at her Service. Therefore 4 ſawz 
that none would perhaps undertake it; unleſs the con- 
cealed her Pregnancy, which, ſhe being but three 
Months gone with Child was not very diſcernible; 
| the applied herſelf to another, who knowing nothing 
of her Pregnancy, treated her, as it is cuſtornary in 
_ thoſe Maladies, and beſides the other Remedies uſed 
on thoſe Occaſions, gave her by five or ſix reiterated 
Erictions, a copious Salivation, which laſted five whole 
Weeks, whereby ſhe was perfectly cured, without 
feeling afterwards the leaſt Symptoms of her formet 
Diſtemper, went her full Time, at the End whereof 
ſhe was deliver'd, by the ſame M. Mautigeatt, of a 
. ſtrong and healthy Child: And what was the more ſur: 


l I'll conclude this conciſe Detail of the Maladies a Woz 


onth) we call it Expulſion; but when the Child is al- 
ready formed, and has began to have Life, let him be 
ever fo little, if he happens to come out before the 


Time appointed by Nature, it is an Abortion ; which 


can happen from the End of the ſecond Month, or even 


before, to that of the ſeventh only; for after that Time, it 
is always a true Labour; becauſe the Child being then 
ſtrong enough, and 222 a ſufficient Perfection, can 
live, which he cannot before that Time. This pre- 
viouſly underſtood Pll ſay, that, e 
Aon rio, is the Child coming imperfect out of 
the Matrice, before the Time appointed by Nature; 
which is the Cauſe that he often comes out dead; or if 
he be alive, he dies ſoon after he is born. 
All Sorts of violent Maladies, can be the Cauſe of 
Abortion, becauſe they kill the Child, who being dead 
cannot remain long in the Matrice; which alſo puts the 


Mother in Danger of her Life, who often periſhes ſoon 


after her Miſcarriage, or even before. Even intermit- 
tent Fevers alone, can cauſe an Abortion, by exciting 
falſe Pains in the Womb, which occaſion a real La- 
bour; and are excited by the Fermentation of the Wa- 
ters the Child ſwims in, extremely heated in the Time 
of the hot Paroxiſm of the Fever, and by that of the 
Blood, which is in great Abundance in all the Veſſels 
of the Placenta, of the Matrice, and of the neighbour- 
ing Parts; for thoſe Waters taking up much more Space 
than uſual, when thus over-heated, as well as the Blood, 
cauſe a great Diſtenſion of the Membranes they are con- 
tain'd in, whereby the Matrice is irritated; as alſo by 
the too frequent Motions of the Child, who ſtirs extra- 
ordinarily at the ſame Time the Fever redoubles. 

particular Cauſes of Mortion, are all the Acci- 


ef their Food, when the Aliments are thus expelled 
from the Stomach, and cauſes her to make violent 


Efforts, whereby the Matrice is violently compreſſed, 


and at laſt forced to diſburthen itſelf before the Time.— 
The Pains in the Loins, and the violent Cholicks, can 
alſo cauſe the fame Accident. Likewiſe the Strangury, 
becauſe there happens then continually, very ſtrong 
Compreſſions of the Abdomen, for the Evacuation of the 
Urine. — A violent Cough by its frequent Agitation 
puſhing ſuddenly and with great Efforts the Diaphragm 
downwards, gives, likewife, violent Shakes to the Ma- 
trice. A violent Looſeneſs puts a Woman with Child 
in Danger of miſcarrying; and much ſooner, if after- 


. wards there happens a Teneſma, i. e. frequent and vio- 


lent Motions to go to ſtool, whereby the Inteſtine rectum, 
endeavours to evacuate certain acrimonious Humours, 


which continually irritate its Membranes ; for in that 


Occaſion the Matrice which is ſituated on 
receives à very great Commotion. | 
If the Menſes flow much during 


that Inteſtine, 


Geſtation, it is im- 
poſſible 
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poſſible the Child ſhould be ſtrong, ſince in that Eva- 
cuation, there happens a very great Diſſipation of the 
Spirits of the Mother; and the Matrice being too much 
humected, relaxes and opens eaſily. 1 IIINTS, 

But one of the moſt dangerous Accidents, which 
cauſe an Abortion or Miſcarriage, is the Separation of the 
After-Birth from the Matrice heretofore mention'd. — 
'The Hydropſy of the Matrice hinders the Child from 
being brought to Perfection; for the too great Abun- 
dance of Water extinguiſhes the natural Warmth, al- 
ready much debilitated. : 


All that agitates, and ſhakes violently the Body of a 


Woman with Child, is capable to cauſe a Miſcarriage ; 
as a violent Work, a ſtrong Contuſion, or Motion, ei- 

ther in Falling, Jumping, Dancing, running a Foot, or 
on Horſeback, riding in a Coach, or in a Cart, Hol- 
| lowing, Laughing immoderately, or ſome. Blow recei v- 
ed on the Belly; becauſe by thoſe Agitations and Com- 
motions, there happens a Relaxation of the Ligaments 


of the Matrice, which even break ſometimes, as likewiſe 


the After-birth, and the Membranes of the Matrice are 
ſeparated from it. A ſudden and unexpected violent 
Noiſe, like that of Thunder, Cannon, Sc. can alſo 


_ cauſe an Abortion, if it be attended with Fear, eſpe- 


cially in young Women, becauſe their Body, ſays Mau- 
 rigeau, being more tender and tranſpirable than. that of 
thoſe more advanced in Years, the Air being exceſ- 


ſively agitated by that Noiſe, introduces itſelf into the 


Pores, whereby it agitates violently both the Matrice 
and the Fœtus. But this Reaſon does not ſeem fatis- 
factory to me; for J am rather of Opinion, that by the 
great Surprize cauſed by ſuch an unexpected Noſe, in 


a timorous Woman, there happens a Stagnation of the 


animal Spirits in her Body, whereby the Child being de- 
prived of them all on a ſudden, as of an indiſpenſable and 


neceſſary Supply on which his Life depends, he ſtruggles 
extremely for it, and in thoſe violent Agitations, the 


Ligaments of the Matrice are either looſen'd or broken; 
and ſometimes the After-birth ſeparated from the Matrice, 
whence a Miſcarriage enſues, — Fœtid and ſtinking 


Smells, can alſo contribute to a Miſcarriage, and parti- 


cularly that of Charcoal. 


There are alſo Indiſpoſitions of the Matrice, which 


produce the ſame Accident; as when it is callous or ſo 
ſmall, or ſo much compreſſed by the Epiplon, that it 
cannot extend itſelf ſo much as it is neceſſary to lodge 
the Child at Eaſe, with the After-Birth and the Waters 
he ſwims in, — This can happen, likewiſe, if the Wo- 
man, to appear a fine Shape, laces herſelf too cloſe, or 
makes Uſe of a Buſk. — The frequent Uſe. of Coition, 
eſpecially towards the latter Months of Geſtation, can 
prodnce the ſame Accident; becauſe the: Matrice then 
being extremely full, inclines much downwards, and its 
internal Orifice being very near, is puſhed upwards by 
the Penis, which thereby excites - it ſometimes to open 
| ſooner than it ſhould, | | 


If Women with Child miſcarry without having ſuffered 


any of the Accidents above-mention'd, it is either by Rea- 
ſon of the Smallneſs of their Shape, lean Women who 
miſcarry in the ſecond or third Month, without any mani- 


feſt Cauſe, becauſe the Cotyledons of the Matrice (which 
are the inward Orifices of its Veſſels) are full of a ſlimiſh 
Matter, which hinders it from retaining the Fœtus. Pi- 


tuitous Women are very ſubject to that Accident, as well 
as thoſe who have a great e of the Whites (as 

they call it) the continual Affluence thereof, humect 

fo much the Inſide of the Matrice, and renders it fo 
ſlippery, that the Placenta cannot adhere to it; which 
alſo relaxes it, and its internal Orifice in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that the leaſt Accident cauſes a Miſcarriage. . The 
{ame Thing happens to Women who have too much 
Blood, as thoſe who have their Menſes in great Abun- 
dance, before rhey are with Child : Becauſe the great 
Quantity of Blood ſtopped by their being pregnant, 
breaks forth ſometimes all on a ſudden, whereby the 
Child is ſuffocated, and the Matrice opened for. his Ex- 
pulſion.. | | | ; 

A paſſionate Woman, is alſo very ſubject to Abor- 
tion, becauſe in the frequent Paroxiſms of her Rage, 
the Circulation of the animal Spirits is ſo exceſſively acce- 


lerated and diſturbed, that it throws the whole Matrice 
into a Sort of Convulſion. | 


Belly, and about her Loins, and with it, 


Hippocrates, lib. de ſeptim. aſſures us, that there hap- 


the Accident. As for the other Remedies which can be 


Blood being diminiſhed, it is hinder'd from flowing with 


There are likewiſe, Cauſes of 1 
ceed from the Children — do Which pro. 
monſtrous z when they have not 4 W are 
which diſturb them ſo much, that they for Wation , 
trice to expe] them; and likewiſe when 8 the Mz. 
big that it cannot contain them till Term. 
ther ſupply them with a ſufficient Quanti 1 grey the Mo. 
As to the Signs of an approaching Miſcarrig F 
perceives, that after one, or ſeveral of as As 
above ſpecified, a Woman has a great Pain e 
a | ſome Ci 
Blood are voided through the Matri ods of 
branes of the Child are — they — Fake Mem. 
approaching Miſcarriage, [which in that Cafe 42 of n 
prevented by any Remedy whatever. If a Wo mot de 
a great Weight in her Belly, which falls as 3 pq feel 
that Side the Child lies, and her Matrice yoigs FR on 
and cadaverous Humidities, it is a Sign that h nking 
miſcarry ſoon of a dead Child. . Tn eee 

It is certain, that a Woman who miſcarriee. ; 
greater Danger of her Life, than one = 5 K much 
Time; becauſe, as I have obſerved already, Abo. u full 
entirely againſt Nature, and is very often n rt 
with a great Loſs of Blood, which is more or ”; | 
gerous, according as the Cauſe of Abortion is m r. 
leſs violent, whether it has been occaſioned by Re 1 
dies taken inwardly, or by ſome Blow, Fall, & ors 


2 
Note, That firſt Miſcarriages always put J 
Danger of a Recidive; 155 eee Abner 
* men, who are afraid of being ever Capable to how 
any Children, becauſe they have miſcarried the 6,8 
Time; to which thoſe newly married are very ſubſect 
_ occaſioned by the violent Emotion of the whole Bad 
excited by ardent and frequent Coitions; which mil. 
| ſtanding they preſerve their Fruit after their Love hu | 
been a little fatiated and cooled. Aetius ſays, that Abor. 
tion is more dangerous in a ſtrong Woman, whoſ 
 Matrice is tough and denſe, than in any other, And 
pens more Abortions in the firſt two Months, than in 
JJJͤͤͤ EIS or iis 


The beſt and moſt ſpecifick Remedies for all the ex- 
ternal Accidents, which can cauſe an Abortion, is the 
Repos; which muſt be proportioned. to the Violence of 


adminiſter*'d on thoſe Occaſions, I refer the Reader to 
what I have ſaid of them already, to avoid aRepetition; 
obſerving however, in this Place, that if a Woman is to 
be let blood, after a violent Fall, Blow, Gc. to prevent 
a Miſcarriage, it ſhould be done as ſoon as poſſible, with- 
out any Fear of accellerating the Miſcarriage ; far from 
it, ſince there is not a better Remedy to keep the Chuld 
in the Womb, for by that Means, the Quantity of the 


too great Abundance towards the Matrice ; and makes 
it take another Road. FFF 


ote, That all thoſe who are called to treat Women with 
Child in their Maladies ; muſt take a particular Car 
to prevent as much as poſſible, and by all Sons o 
Remedies, a Miſcarriage, in a Woman afficted ith 
a continual Fever; for almoſt all the Women to whom 
that Accident happens, die ſoon afterwards; and eie 
_ cially thoſe whoſe Fever is accompanied with a Fl 
in the Breaſt, Without flattering themſelves with ir 
vain Hopes, that the great Evacuation occaſioned bf 
the Delivery, can abate the Fever; and the Womil 
render'd more capable to take the neceſſary Remedies, 
Far from it, for the Fever increaſes immediately afte! 
and redoubles by the entire Suppreſſion of the Eva 
tions, which always happens then, and thoſe bg 
ties falling on the inward Parts, form there a Dep% 
tum, which is always mortal. | 


Note alſo, That from this theorical Part of Miduiff) 
treating of all that happens before, and after Ly 
tion; and of all the Maladies and Accidents a 17 

with Child is ſubject to, during the whole, and 4 
rent Times of her Pregnancy, I'll paſs to the p * 
Part thereof; where Il treat of a natural po 
ol thoſe which are againſt Nature, teaching the ot 


4 


7 ler what we underſtand by Delivery, 
— and different Terms thereof. 


traction o in 
gain Nature. 
0 


four Conditions required, 


not 
at Term ; the 


tage 
Place, 


/ 


w in the former, and how to 

of helping a Woman Ne: peer gen, ee 
hers inning by informi 

edy to all the others; beg g Oy : if 


Delivery the Emiſſion, or Ex- 
out of the Matrice ; which 
cludes both the natural Labour, and thoſe 
Difference between a natural Labour, 
we muſt obſerve that there are 
without which a Labour can- 
that it muſt be 


he acc 


cable Accident; the third, that the Child be alive; 


ſeveral very great Diſputes and Difficulties 
have ariſen in all Ages, relating to the firſt of the 
Conditions above-mentioned ; of which Women of 
: licentious Life have often attempted to take Advan- 
* =. we muſt notwithſtanding inform them in this 
that all Authors, Phyſicians, as well as Law- 
ers, have agreed at laſt among themſelves, that the 
* ordinary Terms, are the ſeventh Month, and 
the Ninth, and particularly the ninth, Hypocrates is 
of Opinion, that a Child coming at eight Months 
cannot live, becauſe he cannot bear to make ſo ſtrong 
Efforts ſo near one another; having already en- 
dearoured to come out at the ſeventh Month, which 
(ſays he) is the firſt legitimate Term of Delivery; 
which having been incapable to accompliſh, and re- 
pealing the ſame Efforts at the eighth Month, if he 


- comes into the World at that Time, he is fo much 


debiltated, that it is impoſſible he could live; which 
cannot be ſaid if he comes in the firſt Attempt he 


makes in the ſeventh Month, his Strength having 
not been exhauſted before by vain Efforts. | 


Others on the contrary. pretend, that Hypocrates's 
Sentiment is contrary to Experience, becauſe none but 
the Matrice alone, aſſiſted 


the Expulſion of the Child, when being irritated by 
its Bigncſs and Weight, it can extend itſelf no further 


| to contain him; which is not done, ſay they, ac- 


cording to this vulgar Opinion, that the Child (being 
grown ſo big, that the Aliments he receives from 
his Mother are no longer ſufficient for his Subſiſtance, 
and wanting Room to ſtir) makes violent Efforts: to 


come out, and in thoſe Efforts breaks with his Feet 
the Membranes which contain the Waters he ſwims 


in, lince if the Labour be natural, it is the Head, 
which preſſing and puſhing the Waters at every Pain 


the Woman feels, makes the Membranes to burſt at 


laſt with Violence: Therefore thoſe Gentlemen can- 
not agree, that the Children born at ſeven Months, 
lve ſooner than thoſe born at eight, pretending, that 


on the contrary, they know by Experience, that 5 
Children are ſtronger, the nearer they approach the 
molt natural Term, which is that of nine Months, 


for which Reaſon the Children born at eight Months 
live ſooner than thoſe born at ſeven. 3 
My Sentiment is, that in natural Labours a Child 
from the Womb like a ripe Fruit from a Tree, 
o_ mg, * to its laſt Perfection; that after that 


'0n re. aſſumes its natural Form, and himſelf by the 
natural 


r the Obſtacles which oppoſe his Paſſage, and 
We him anſwer the Intentions of Nature in his For- 
72100, That the Jon 


on ger Time appointed by that 
IN and careful Mother of all ſublunary Thing? can- 
exceed nine 


175 Months; and if a Child comes ſooner 
„ * natural Labour, i. e. at ſeven or eight Months, 
= an live, beca 


uſe then he comes always a Creature 
perfeck in all his Parts, though ſooner than uſual, 


we bn Parts in their firſt Delineation having 


oom, and havi in Mi- 
wanne, a d ing been drawn as in Mi 


gener brought to their laſt Dregree of 
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pi the Compreſſion of the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen and of the Diaphragm makes 


e Part he is contained in, by its Contra- 


Propenfity he has to break his Priſon, conquer 


Perfection, and do not want ſo great a Namber of 
Touc hes to fill up the Deſein. For, contrary to the 
Sentiment of thoſe who conſider Children of ſeven 
Months almoſt as abortive; we have ſeen ſome of 
them live to a great Age; I have known one in 
Britanny who lived till he was 84 Years old; and the 
late Elector of Cologn, Joſeph Clement of Bavaria, it 
U we been rightly informed, was born at the ſeven + 

Onth. 2 


Note, alſo, That ſeveral Women imagine to have been 
delivered at ſeven or eight Months, and others to 
have carried their Child ten Months, though they 

were all delivered at Nine. What moſt commonly 
deceives them is, that they believe to be with Child 
ever ſince the Time of the Retenſion of their Menſes; 

though they had them during the two firſt Months of 
their Pregnancy, and ſometimes longer; and others 
are deceived likewiſe, becauſe theirs were ſuppreſſed 
one or two Months before they conceived. It is alſo 
very eaſy to know that a Woman herſelf, though in 

| good Order, cannot even be very ſure by that Sup- 

_ preſſion, of the Time of Pregnancy. For, v. gr. if 
the cohabits with her Huſband at the Time her 

Menſes are ready to flow, and conceives, ſhe'll begin 
to reckon from the Time of their Suppreſſion; in 
which there will be little or no Miſtake : But if ſhe 
conceives immediately after the Suppreſſion of her 
Menlſes (as it moſt commonly happens) and uſes 
every Day for a whole Month of Coition, and at the 
End of that Time her Menſes don't return, then 

 the'!] think herſelf with Child; notwithſtanding which 
ſhe cannot be ſure by that Sign, which Time has 
done the Buſineſs, and may be miſtaken in her Rec- 

| koning of three Weeks, or a Month, more or leſs. 
Therefore there is no Dependance on that Indication, 
which can ſerve only for a ſimple Conjecture, unleſs 
the Woman had abſtained from Coition, from the 
very Inſtant ſhe imagines to have conceivet. 
As we have ſaid, that Children are more or leſs 
likely to live, as they approach nearer the End of the 
ninth Month; we can eaſily judge that thoſe of fix 
Months, much leſs thoſe of five, four, &c. cannot 

_ live long, becauſe they are yet too weak to reſiſt the 
Injuries of the Air, Sc. | 

A great Conteſtation has often happened between 


Phyſicians, to know if a Child, born eleven or twelve 


Months after the Death of his Father, be legitimate, 
and conſequently can inherit his Eſtate, or be fru- 
ſtrated of it, as a ſpurious Child. This difficult 
Queſtion was often agitated among the Romans as 

well as among us; and there were then, and have 

been ſince very learned Phyſicians, and famous Ju- 
riſconſults, Pro and Con. And though it was a great 

Temerity in the Phyſicians to attempt to preſcribe Laws 

to Nature, which receives none but from her divine 
Creator, I am of Opinion, that the Legitimacy of a 
Child born eleven or twelve Months after his ſup- 
| poſed Father's Deceaſe, is very dubious, if not en- 

tirely impoſſible ; and that thoſe who would defend 
it could very well be guilty of Fraud, by introducing 

ſpurious Heirs in a Family, who are conſidered as 
ſuch by the French Juriſconſults, when born ſo long 

aſter the Huſband's Deceaſe,  <- © 


If a full Term be neceſſary for a natural Delivery, the 
good Situation of the Child is no leſs requiſite ; for he 
muſt come into the World the Head foremoſt, and in a 
direct Line, having his Face turned downwards, i. e. 
towards the Poſteriors of his Mother, his Arms along 
his Sides, and his Legs extended upwards. This Figure 
is the bet, and moſt convenient, becauſe after the 
Head, which is of all the Parts of the Child the moſt 
firm and ſtrong, is paſſed, all the others come out eaſily, 
and in that Poſture, it being impoſſible that any of the 
Articulation, or Joints of his Body ſhould bow, they 
cannot ſtop his coming out. —But any other Part which 
preſents itſelf foremoſt in a Delivery, renders it laborious 
and preternatural, in which Caſe there is ſometimes a 
great Riſk for the Mother or the Child, and fomerimes 
for both, if they be not quickly and dexterouliy ſue- 
coured. | | e 3 
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Note, That thoſe who have not a perfect Knowledge of 


all the Parts of a human Body, cannot conceive 
how it be poſſible, that a Child who is fo big ſhould 


paſs through the Aperture of the Matrice which 1s ſo 


little; and imagine with Gallien, and ſeveral other 
Authors, that the Bones Pubis of the Women are at 
that Time ſeparated from one another, to make Way 
for the Child; without which, they believe that it is 
impoſſible the Child ſhould have enough Room to 
come out; and that, for the ſame Subject, Women 
already advanced in Years, ſuffer much more than 
others in their firſt Labour, becauſe their Bones Pubis 
cannot be fo eaſily ſeparated, which often cauſes the 
Death of the Child in the Paſſage, Others pretend, 
that it is the Bones Ilium, which are parted from the Os 
Sacrum for the fame Subject. And the one and the 
other ſay, that the Bones thus ſeparated at the Time 
of their Delivery, have been by degrees diſpoſed to 
it before, by the ſlimy Humidities which run from 
the neighbouring Parts of the Matrice, which ſoften 
then the Cartilage which join them another Time. 
But theſe two Opinions are equally contrary to Truth 
and Reaſon, becauſe the Anatomy ſhews us, that 


_ thoſe Bones are ſo well joined, that it is even very | 


difficult to ſeparate them with the Scapelle, particu- 
larly the Bones Ilium, from the Os Sacrum, and almoſt 
impoſſible in Women advanced in Years, without very 
great Violence. Therefore, if they aſk how a Child 
can come out of the Matrice without that Separation ? 
F'll anſwer, that if we take the Pains to examine nar- 
rowly the different Figure and Structure of theſe 
Bones, in the Skeleton of a Woman, and in that of 
a Man, we'll find that there is a much greater empty 
Space, and a much more conſiderable Diſtance from 
one of thoſe Bones to the other in Women, than in 
Men; and that the ſmalleſt Woman has the Bones 
Iſchion, more diſtant from one another than the big- 
geſt Man, They have likewiſe the Os Sacrum more 


outward, and the Os Pubis more flattened ; which 


\ renders the Going out of that Capacity much larger, 
and ſufficient to give Paſſage to the Child in the De- 


livery. They have beſides the Bone Ilium much more 


bent outward; that in the Pregnancy the Matrice : fully obſerved, to avoid Miſtakes in the Prognoſtick. 


may have more Room to extend itſelf Sideways, and 
WL%%˙³ðũek⁴ ̃ ö 5 
Neither can the Bladder and Rectum, after they 
have voided the Excrements they contained, hinder 
the Matrice, which has been made membranous for 
the Purpoſe, from dilating itſelf ſufficiently as it does, 


to give Paſſage to the Child in the Delivery, thro” that 
large empty Space, which ſuffices without a Separation 


of thoſe Bones; for if that Separation ſhould happen, 
the Woman could not ſtand up, as ſeveral do, imme- 
_ diately after they have been delivered, becauſe they 
ſerve to ſupport all the other Bones, both of the ſu- 
perior and inferior Part of the Body. | | 


Note, alſo, That having ſufficiently diſcovered what a 


Labour 1s, and all the Differences thereof ; we muſt 


examine next the Signs, which commonly both pre- 


cede and accompany a natural Labour or Delivery: 
Therefore, 8 N 


The Signs which precede a natural Labour, and which 


happen a few Days before, are, that the Woman begins 
to feel ſome uncommon Pains in her Loins, and the 
— Tumour of her Belly which was very high, falls down 
all on a ſudden, which hinders her from walking fo 
ealily as ſhe uſed to do, and cauſes her frequent Motions 
of making Water ; there flows then from the Matrice 


certain ſlimy Humidities, deſigned by Nature to hume&t 


the Paſſage, and render it ſlippery, that the inward Ori- 
fice thereof may be eaſily dilated when wanted; which 
beginning at that Time to open by degrees, voids thoſe 
Slimes, proceeding from the Humidities tranſuding 
through the looſe Texture of the Membranes of the 
Child, and acquire that ſlimy Conſiſtence by the Heat 
of the Places it runs through. 

The Signs which accompany a preſent Labour, i. e. in- 
dicate that a Woman is really in Labour, are that ſhe 
| feels great Pains towards the Region of the Reins and 
Loins, which coming and growing ſtronger by Inter- 


vals, are felt in the Bottom of her Belly, All her privy 
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|  fice of the Matrice, they found it open of an Inch 


Parts are tumified, becauſe the Hea 
near the Paſſage, puſhes forward the neighbo 
which appear tumified Iikewiſe; and when, 
happens, it is commonly a Sign that the Wer, g 
be ſoon delivered, becauſe thereby the Pg; man ſhal 
frequently greater and longer; ſhort an 
though frequent, rendering moſt common} 
very tedious, and exhauſting the Strength of a Weder 
When the Humidities, voided at that Time th Oman, 
Matrice, are tinged with Blood, it is an inf U 


Jof the Child 


d mall Pain 


dug the 
that the Woman will ſoon be delivered: N Mark 
the Finger be introduced into the Neck of os 8 if 
its inward Orifice will be found open, and th ice, 
thereof; the Membranes in which the Child i$ 0 Mouth 
preſent themſelves, which Membranes are "oma, 
preſſed, at every Pain the Woman feels, din Sons 
they are felt to reſiſt, and -appear to the Sich 


F 
or leſs hard, as the Pains are more or leſs ſt r 


a rong Aft 
: . Ex- 
wards the Pains growing continually ſtronger and ſtronger 


the Membranes break by the ſtrong Impulſß 
Waters, which are evacuated in an Jakes, J "ma h 
the Child is eaſily felt, ſince it preſents Non 


| d x itſe] 
Aperture of the inward Orifice of the Mattice fat the 


Note, That when all thoſe Signs, or Part of tet meet 


together, whether the Woman be at Term of not 
one may be ſure that ſhe*ll ſoon be delivered. ge 
muſt not be put in Labour, before the Neceſlity there 
be known by thoſe Signs; otherwiſe it would be tor. 
menting the Mother and her Child in vain, and put 
them both in Danger of their Lives; for though the 
inward Orifice of the Matrice, be ſometimes enough 
dilated, for the Introduction of tlie Finger into f. 
and the Head of the Child is even felt throuph th 
Membranes, and the Woman feels ſome Pains in the 
Abdomen, one muſt not always conclude hence, tha 
ſhe is then really in Labour; for though there he à 
great Appearance of it, the Thing notwithſtanding is 
not entirely ſure, unleſs thoſe Pains be felt at the 
Bottom of the Belly, and the Waters to range them- 
ſelves between the Head of the Child and the Mem- 
branes : Therefore that Circumſtance muſt be care- 


This neceſſary Caution is confirmed by the Example 
of two Midwives of Paris, who having been ſent for 
by the Wife of a Merchant, told her that ſhe was 
really in Labour, becauſe having felt the inward Ori- 


Breadth ; but as the Patient thought her Labour very 
' tedious, ſhe ſent for a Man-midwife, who having 
found the Orifice in the ſame Situation, and learned 
from her, that for ſix Days ſucceſſively ſhe had had 
ſome Pains in her Belly, which notwithſtanding were 
not at all felt downward, as the Pains of a true La. 
bour ſhould, and he feeling no Preparation of the 
Waters of the Child, he adviſed her to content her. 
ſelf only with the Uſe of ſome Glyſters, and to kee 
her Bed ; which having done, her Pains ceaſed, after 
which ſhe went a whole Month longer, at the End 
- whereof ſhe was happily delivered of a Child ave; 
though it is certain, that if one had contributed ee 
ſo little, to put that Woman in Labour, ſhe had ben 
delivered at eight Months; which had proved pe, 
haps very prejudicial both to the Mother, and to he 
Child by accelerating his Birth a whole Month. 


Note, alſo, That a Woman has ſometimes what we cal 
| falſe Pains, cauſed commonly by a windy Cholick 
which Pains are neither fixed nor felt toward the M. 
trice; and are diſſipated by applying hot Cloths on 
the Belly, and adminiſtring carminative Ghyſter, 
which increaſe the Pains of a true Labour, 
of diſſipating them. 


Note again, That all this ſuffices to know à noe . 
our; I'll ſpeak afterwards in a pretty ample 10 
of the laborious and difficult Labours ; and of f 155 
preternatural ones, by treating of every one . un 
in particular. Examining previouſly to it, all that ho 5 

the Child in the Matrice, during Geſtation; 3 cheny 
ning by a Deſcription of the Things which pore mal 
ſelves firſt to come out at its Orifice, when = 1 
is on the Point of being deliver'd; which 1 a 

I 


of the | 


oh the 


rr , LETS 


be Menbrans and the Waters, in which the Child is 
contained. 1 4 LF 
+. Membranes of the Fœtus, are the Parts which 
AS 13 firſt, after the Conception, in order to pre- 
are, form Ceed of the Man, and hinder the to 78 of 
ſerve ors it is impregnated with, whereby the | 
the er would be fruſtrated ; they are likewiſe thoſe, 
F 5 gether with the Waters, preſent themſelves firſt 
WIC 


* the Pallage in the Time of the Delivery. 
a 


| Authors are ſo very obſcure in the De- 
Note 358 55 give of thoſe Membranes, that it is 


cheer branes, as well for a Child, as for Beaſts, 
mit* be (born, Anmios, and Allantoides; though it 
biz. ws by Inſpection, that there are but two, which 
ap 1 intimately joined, that it could be very well 
10 that there is but one Membrane, which can be 
cartel in two. | #75 3 
The inward Part of that Membrane, or double Enve- 
Poe, and if we will reckon two, the firſt Membrane 
wich preſents itſelf outward is called Chorion or Horion; 


called Amnios becauſe it is very thin. 


| ward Part, where may be obſerved a Quantity of capilla- 

Veſſels, which run around it, and likewiſe a great ma- 
ny ſmall Threads with which it is tied on all Sides to the 
Matrice ; but it is a little more ſmooth. infide, and is 
joined on all Sides with the Amnios; ſo that they both 
| zppear but as one and the fame Membrane. That Cho- 
nion recovers the Placenta, and is very adherent to it 
on its Face towards the Child, which is done by the in- 
teryoving of a great Number of Veſſels. It comes, like- 


falten itſelf to the Matrice, in which Place it is a little 
thicker, OE L540 Yes VO BG" 
| The Aunios, which is the ſecond Membrane, is ſix 
Times thinner than the Chorion, it is very ſmooth on 
the Inide; but it is not juſtiy ſo on that Side it is joined 
with the Chorion, That Membrane is fo thin, that it 1s 
| quite tranſparent, and no Veſſels are ſeen in it ; touching 
| in no Manner the Placenta, though it recovers it, but 
nes only the Inſide of the Chorion, from which it can be 
ſeparated, if one goes ſoftly to work, as I have often ex- 
| perienced it, „%%% a ro 
With regard to the pretended, or rather imaginary 
Membrane, called Allantoides, and which they ſay is like 
| aGirdle, environing the Child in the Manner of a large 
| Gut, from the Cartilage Xiphoides, to underneath the 


human Fœtus. 


| On their Head, which the French call Ne coiffe, and 


| old Women, 
but it is a pure Superſtition ; ſince that proceeds from 
| that thoſe Membranes were ſo hard, that they could not 


fforts of the Woman in her Delivery; or from that the 
Paſſages being very large, and the Child very ſmall, he 
ame into the World without any Violence: For in diffi- 
cult Labours, Children are never born with a Cawl, as 
uy call it in England ; becauſe being much tormented 
and ſqueez' d in the Paſſage, thoſe Membranes break 


ang . Tf 
— 2 there, till the Placenta, 


Inſid 
8 abo 


be extracted from the Matrice. 


e of the Membranes of the Child, diſpoſed 
Ve- mentioned, the Waters are contained, in the 
"ar whereof he ſwims, and is placed. | 


: 
Mae, That the Origin of thoſe Waters will likewiſe ap- 
oY Very uncertain, if one conſults the different Senti- 
oy of Authors; for ſome of them will have it, 
at the 
Bladder through the Ouraque, founded on that no 
men and more ealy Way appears for that Eva- 
= 5 and ſay that it is eaſy to know, that it is the 
3 y the Colour and Taſte. Though it be very 
"van, that ſuch a Thing cannot be; becauſe the Ou- 


DIRT 


ntention _ 


| becauſe it contains and environs immediately the other, 
The Membrane 
(borion, is à little rough and uneven throughout its out- 


wiſc, towards the Circumference of the Placenta, to 


Flanks only, it is cer ain, that it is never obſerved in a 
Sometimes Children are born with thoſe Membranes 


which the moſt ignorant among all Nations, particularly | 
conſider as a Sign of a future Happineſs ; 


be lacerated by the Impulſion of the Waters, and by the 


to which they are 


proceed from the Urine voided from the 
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raque is neither perforated in the Fœtus, nor comes 
dodut of his Navel. Becauſe in that Part, where it is 
faſtenꝰ d to it, it is always nervous, and not unlike the 
Chord of a Violin, through which nothing can cer- 
tainly paſs, let it be ever ſo ſubtiil. 
Others, who believe likewiſe that thoſe Waters pro- 
ceed from the Urine, are of Opinion, that they are 
evacuated through the Penis, which is always open; 
and not through the Ouraque, which is never per- 
forated. But I would aſk all thoſe Gentlemen, if it 
could be poſſible, that the Child, whoſe Parts are ſo ten- 
der, could be kept fo long floating in Urine, without 
being excoriated thereby, and expoſed beſides to a 
great Number of other Accidents, which would hinder 
his Growth, render him of a cacochimous Conſtitu- 
tion, and perhaps put his Life in Danger, when it has 
the ſame Effect upon it, even two or three Years 
after his Birth, if through Negligence or otherwiſe; 
he be left in his Urine for ſome ſhort Space of Time. 
For my Part, I am of Opinion, as I have already 
declared, that thoſe Waters are generated from the va- 
porous Humidities, tranſuding and exhaling conti- 
nually from the Body of the Child, and meeting 


huis Membranes, which they cannot penetrate by Rea- 


ſon of their Denſity, are diſſolved into Water 


Note alſo, That when there are ſeveral Children, they 
are never in the ſame Enyelope, unleſs their Bodies 
be join'd, and adherent to one another, (which is 
very rare, and monſtrous when it happens) but each 
of them has always his diſtin Membrane and Waters. 


The Waters thus gather'd in the Membranes, have 
ſeveral very conſiderable Uſes. They ſerve to facilitate 
the Motion of the Child, by his ſwimming in them, and 
leſt by his frequent Motions he ſhould wound the Ma- 
trice, in ſtriking againſt it, which would ſometimes cauſe 
Abortion. They defend him, beſides, againſt external 
Injuries, in eluding the Violence of the Blows which the 


Woman could receive on her Belly; and contribute much 


towards rendering the Extraction of the Child eaſy in 
the Delivery, becauſe they render the Paſſage very ſlip- 
pery ; and humecting the Orifice of the Matrice, makes 
it to dilate itſelf much better, when they come to flow, 


when the Child is ready to come into the World, or a 


little before; for otherwiſe the Delivery would be at- 
tended with more Difficulties, and the Mother more 
tormented. Is y | 8 | 


Note, That from this Explication of the Membraiies; 


and of the Waters of the Fœtus, I'll paſs to the Re- 
_ ſearch of the Parts by Means whereof the Child re- 
ceives his Food in the Matrice z which Parts are the 
Placenta, and the umbilical Veſſel; 
The PLacenTa is a fleſhy and ſpongeous Maſs, ſerii- 
blable, in ſome Meaſure, to the Subſtance of the Melt; 
for the greateſt Part compoſed of an Infinity of Veins; 
Arteries, and lacteal Veſſels. | 5 e 
The Placenta is formed of an Accumulatioh of the 
menſtrual Blood of the Matrice. Its Figure is flat and 


round, of the Breadth of a Plate, and two Fingers 


Breadth thick towards the Middle, to which the umbili- 
cal Veſſels are faſten'd ; but it is a little leſs thick towards 
the Extremities of its whole Circumference. It is cover'd 
with the Chorion and Amnios, only on that Side towards 


the Child; and the other is joined and faſten*d to the 


Bottom of the inward Part of the Matrice. Its ſtrongeſt 
faſtening with it, (which is in its Circumference) is made 
by Means of the Chorion, which adheres ſo ſtrongly to 
the Placenta, by the Interwoving of an Infinity of Veſſels 
which appear very big in its Surface, that it cannot be 
ſeparated from it without Laceration of its Subſtance, It 
the Placenta be conſider'd on the Side it is joined 
with the Matrice, the whole Face on that Side will 
be ſeen as interſected of ſeveral Lines, not much un- 
like thoſe obſerved on the Surface of an Ox's Kidney, 
There appear in it, likewiſe, ſeveral ſmall Orifices, 
through which the Blood whieh tranſudes through the 


porous Subſtance of the Matrice diſtills into that fleſhy 


Subſtance. 5 | 
When there are two Children in the Matrice, and 
even where there are three, if they be true Twins, i. e. 
generated of one and the ſame Coition, they have _ 
monly 
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monly but the ſame Placenta with only as many Strings 


terminated to it, as there are Children; which notwith- 


ſtanding, are entirely ſeparated from one another by their 
particular Membranes, in which each Child is contain'd 
with his Waters a part; unleſs they have, as heretofore 
obſerved, their Bodies joined and adherent to one an- 
other; in which Caſe Twins of that Nature, who, 
therefore are monſtrous, have likewiſe the ſame Waters, 
and the ſame common Membranes. But if there be 
a Superfetation, there will be as many Placenta's as 
there are Children: And in a Superfetation (if there was 
ever ſuch a Thing) happens but very ſeldom, few 
Women are ſeen to have ſeveral ſeparated After-Births, 
when they are-delivered of ſeveral Children. But tho' 


a ſingle After- Birth be oftener common to ſeveral Chil- 


dren, it has been obſerv'd, that the Veſſels of the Na- 
vel-ſtring of each Child, both the Vein and Arteries, di- 
ſtributed or ramified throughout the whole Subſtance of 
that common After- Birth, are always entirely ſeparated 
from one another; ſo that the Veſſels which ſerve to 
feed one Child, have no Communication by Anaſtomo- 


ſis, nor otherwiſe, with thoſe deſtined to feed the other 


Children, Which is the Cauſe that each Child having 
his Principle of Food and Life, ſeparately from one an- 
bother, and being lodg'd in different Membranes and 
Waters, one of thoſe Children can ſometimes be dead 
in the Womb, while the other remains alive; provided 
the dead Child does not remain long enough in the Ma- 
trice to be corrupted, for the Corruption would ſoon in- 
fect the whole Capacity of the Matrice, and being com- 


municated thereby to the other Child, cauſe his Death, _ 


| likewiſe; beſides the Accidents the Mother would be ex- 
poſed to from that Corruption. | N 5 


Note, That when a Woman with Child has ſome Indiſ- 
| Poſition of the whole Habitude, let it be ever ſo little, 
there is almoſt always ſome Mark or Impreſſion of it, 

either in the Colour or Subſtance of the After-Birth 


ſhe voids in her Delivery; becauſe that Part being of 
a very ſoft and ſpungy Subſtance, is eaſily drenched 


with the bad Humours of the Body, which uſed to 


diſcharge themſelves through the Matrice. Its natural 


Colour ſhould be of a fine Red, when the Woman 
F is healthy; and its Subſtance ſound and equally ſoft. 


From the Middle of the After- Birth ariſes a String, 


+ compoſed of ſeveral Veſſels join'd together. Some Au- 
thors reckon four of thoſe Veſſels, viz. two Veins, and 
two Arteries; and others five, adding the Ouraque to 


nm: But it is very certain, that there are but three Veſſels 
to the human Fcetus, viz. a Vein, and two Arteries. 
The Vein having ſhot in the Placenta an Infinity of ſmall 


Branches ſemblable to the Roots of Trees, runs by a 


ſingle Channel, all along the Navel-String to the Navel 
of the Child, through which it paſſes, to terminate at 
laſt in the Middle of the Sciſſure, which is in the infe- 
rior Part of the Liver; and the two Arteries iſſuing from 


the ſame Placenta, by a great Number of ſemblable Roots, 


run by two Channels along the ſame String, piercing 


likewiſe the Navel of the Child, to terminate in his 


iliack Arteries, and ſometimes in the Hypogaſtricks.— 


The Vein is much bigger than the Arteries; its Ca- 


vity is large enough to contain a Gooſe's Quill, and 


that of the Arteries, leſs by half. — The Arteries make 


| ſeveral unequal Windings along their Way; but the 
Vein runs more directly throughout all its Progreſs. 


Thoſe three Veſſels which compoſe the String, are 
_ enveloped with a pretty ſtrong and thick Membrane, 


proceeding from the Chorion, and inveſted with a Pro- 
duction of the Amnios, which can be eaſily ſeparated 


from it. The firſt Membrane ſerve them not only as a 


Scabbard in which they are all three lodg'd, but by 
its Foldings, ſeparate them likewiſe from one another. 
When the Veſſels of that String are full of Blood, it is 
about the Bigneſs of a Finger, and commonly half a 
Yard long, Paris Meaſure, and ſometimes three Quar- 


ters of a Yard. It muſt have that Length, that the 


Child may have a free Motion in the Matrice, and to 
come out at the Time of the Delivery, without making 
any Violence to the After-Birth to which it is faſten'd, as 


it ſometimes happens, when that String is too ſhort; or 


its Length much diminiſhed, by its making ſeveral 
Turns round the Neck of the Child ; which renders a 
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Labour very laborious, and dan 5 

Child being thus ſtopped, and ag ane the 
String, remains ſuſpended, and cannot eaſil OY that 
the Paſſage, nor be forced down by L. Clcend to 


; a the Pai 
Woman, without pulling hard, at th 9 of the 
the After-Birth, and ſeparating it om me Time, 0 
which is always followed by a 3 erous Lok Matic 
if that Separation precedes the Birth of the C 9! Blood, 


b hild, 
Note, That there are commonly ſeen in the V. 


String ſeveral Incqualities like Knots, which Navy. | 


only from the Turnings and Windi Froceed 
which being 9 fuller jp Ron Ve 
Place than in another, produce thoſe Em; 1 we 
Some Midwives believe ſu erſtitiouſly, or would 1 
one believe, that the Number of thoſe pre Make 
Knots is proportioned to that of the chile N 
man is to have afterwards; which is without © Wo. 
becauſe ſhe who is deliver'd at forty-five Years "Fw 
or for the laſt Time, has as many Kaots in de Ns 
String of her Child, as ſhe who is deliver g , 
of her firſt Child, and who may haye ha 
twelve more. — They ſay, beſides, that if vn Ph 
Knot towards the After-Birth be red, the firſt Child 
Woman is to have afterwards will be a Boy, only 
white it will be a Girl: But this Opinion ha gu 
leſs and unreaſonable as the other; for thoſeKnots 3 
pear red, or rather of a dark blue, only accordin N 
the Veſſels are more or leſs full of Blood, which 65. 
lour is much more manifeſt, as the Veſſch are 8 
perficial. 1 | T 


are bigger in the Fatus, than in a Man, grow dry, and 
that Part thereof which is out, falls five or fix Days f. 


terwards. 


Note, That having thus far obſerved all that is found 
with the Child in the Matrice ; we muſt examine 
next his different natural Situations in it, acurdin 
to the different Times of the Pregnancy ; whereby 
a true Knowledge may be acquir'd of thoſe which 
are proter-natural, 


All Children, whether Males or Females, are com- 
monly ſituated in the Middle of the Matrice; for tho! 
the Belly of a Woman with Child be ſometimes higher 
on one Side than on the other, that proceeds only from 
the Globe of the Matrice inclining more on one Side 
than on the other; and that ſidewiſe Situation muſt be 
underſtood only with Regard to the Belly of the Mother, 


and not to the Matrice, in the Middle whereof the 


Child is always placed, becauſe there is but one ſingle 
Cavity in a Woman's Matrice, only marked length. 


| wiſe by a ſmall Line; and not by two, or ſeveral Sepa- 


rations, as is ſeen in that of other Animals. 
Note, That ſome Authors pretend, that thoſe two ima- 


ginary Cavities, are the Occaſion of Women bearing, 
ſometimes two Children, and ſometimes more; and 


that the Males are generated on the right Side, and 


Females on the left; though there be no certain Rt 
for it; ſome Women carrying the Males on the ft 
Side, and others the Females on the Right; and when 

there are two Children, they are ſometimes both of the 

ſame Sex, other Times not, and are indifferently fit 
ated on the right or the left Side. Thus far of tie 
general Situation of the Child in the Matrice. 


As to the particular Situation of the Child, which 5 
conſidered by his different Poſtures and Figures, 115 ©" 
ferent according to the different Times of ry 
nancy. For in the firſt Months, the Embrio is aways 
found of a round Figure, .a little oblique, having 1 
Back- bone moderately bowed inward, the Thighs p 


ed, and a little rais'd, to which the Legs arc joined; 0 


that the Heels approach the Buttocks, and the _ 
ties of the Feet are turned inwards ; his Arms are 8 
and his Hands near his Knees, towards which 5 oy" 
inclines, leaning forwards in ſuch a Manner, 1 
Chin touches his Breaſt. He has then his n 
turn'd towards that of his Mother, his Head up > 
his Face forwards, and his Feet downwards, | an 45 
Proportion as he grows, he extends his Me 


which he had exactly folded during the firſt Months. my 
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As ſoon as the Child is born, thoſe Veſſels which 
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he, 1 Rn 
imagine; notwithſtanding; that the 

1 5 in the Poſture above deſcribed, 
_ e ſometimes that of his Arms and Legs, 
e extending them more or leſs, throwing 
the other, according as he is ex- 


We muſt. 


. 


me 
uml eaſily, N 
m a which Figure is the moſt natural, and 
moſt indolent they can have. dar dun ten till 
The Child keeps commonly that ituation, ti 

* ach or eighth Month, when his Head being grown 
the ler he tumbles downwards by its own Weight, 
1. 105 inward Orifice of the Matrice, his Feet being 
wards, and his, Face turn'd towards the Buttocks 

nes 7 tocher 3 and when it is turned contrary-wiſe, 
of the not natural; for beſides that, the Face of the 
| 8 outward, would be much bruiſed by the 
8 « of che Woman; the Labour. Pains could not puſh 
kl ſo eaſily out of the Matrice, as they do when 
he has his Body and Face downwards ; in which Caſe 
he Matrice, as well as the Muſcles.of the Abdomen of 
the Mother, contracting themſelves at the Time of 
he Pains, on the Back of the Child, who reſiſts the 
his Head is much eaſter forced 


Pain by that Situation, 
through the P aſſage. | 


when the Child has changed that Situation 
* 2 he being not yet uſed to this laſt, 
ſometimes moves and ſtirs ſo much, that the Wo- 
man, by the Pains ſhe feels then, believes herſelf in 
Labour ; though ſhe goes afterwards her full Time. 


Mute alſo, That if one reflects ſeriouſly on that Circum- 
ſtance, he'll know, that this is the firſt pretended 
Tentative, the Child (in ſome Authors Opinion) 

makes to come out at ſeven Months; and he being 
incapable to do it, remain'd in that Situation till 


could not live long; becauſe he could not undergo 
tyd ſuch great Efforts ſo near one another. But 


his Head downwards, it is but by a natural Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Weight of the ſuperior Parts of his Body; 


mediately after; it is not that he wants yet to come 
out; but becauſe he is very uneaſy in that new Situa- 
tion, to which he is not uſed yet. 5 


When there are ſeveral Children, they muſt keep the 
ſame Figure, to be natural, as if there was but one. 
| Though by their different Motions, ſome of them take 
| moſt commonly a bad Situation in the Time of the Deli- 
very, or even before; which is the Cauſe that often one 
comes his Head foremoſt, and the other his Feet, or in a 

{till worſe Situation ; and ſometimes both preſent them- 
ſelves in a bad Poſture. | | 

Whatever may be the Situation of the Child in the 
Womb of the Mother, and whatever may be the Fi- 
gre he preſents himſelf in, it is always preter-naturat, 
ki be not in the Manner above deſcribed ; and the 
4 Situation of the Child is ſo neceſſary to an eaſy 

nap 
| Gaule of moſt of the hard and difficult Labours. 


Mie, That when a Woman with Child is happily 
gone her full Time, and falls in Labour, ſhe mult be 
«coured in the following Manner. 8 


3 fre: by the Signs heretofore mentioned, which 
Mr © and accompany the Labour, one is convinced, 


** Woman is ready to lay in, the principal thereof 
Ur, that ſhe feels Mang Pains in Ay, 


* downwards towards the Matrice, and that in 
a Ne 5 Finger, its Orifice is found dilated, 
er is forming: : 
; e Woman in her L k every Thing requiſite to aſſiſt 
non, that previouſ) Thi 
0 r previoully to any Thing elſe, a Clyſter 
. adminiſter' d to her, to procure the Evacua- 
N n the Inteſtine Rectum, 
Vor. |; 


% 
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the ninth; unleſs he reiterates it at the eighth, and 
if he ſhould chance to come into the World then, 


that Opinion is falſe ; for if the Child turns thus 


and if he moves himſelf much at that Time, and im- 


Delivery, that the preternatural ones are the 


— 


her Belly, which puſn 


muſt be prepared. Some are 
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being emptied, there is more Space for the Dilatation of 
the Paſſage of the Child; though, in my Opinion, this 
Precaution, though very good, is not neceſſary; unleſß 
the Woman be naturally conſtipated, and has been ſeveral 
Days without going to ſtool; for it might happen 
that the Child would be ready to come into the World, at 
the very Time the Clyſter operates, which perhaps would 
cauſe ſome Trouble to the Midwife, and hinder her from 
taking all the Advantage ſhe otherwiſe could, of a fa- 
vourable eee of delivering the Woman at that 
Time; beſides that, there is an Infinity of Women who 
have à natural Repugnance for Clyſters; and nothing 
ſhould be done then, contrary to their Inclination, ſince 
fretting weakens them, and hinders them from minding 
their Pains as they ſhould.” Therefore to proceed with 
a greater Facility, in that Caſe, leſs fatiguing for the 
Woman in Labour, and leſs troubleſome for the Mid- 
wife, ſhe is to begin by making the Patient walk in her A- 
partment, if her Strength permits, giving her from Time 
to Time, eſpecially immediately after ſhe has took a Pain, 
two or three Spoonfulls of white Wine, burnt with 
Cinnamon, but never any ſpirituous Liquor, unleſs it be 
when the Labour is tedious, two Spoonfuls of Cinnamon- 
Water, though I would prefer to it a Drachm of Con- 
fection Alkermes; recommending her above all Things 
fo reap all the Fruit ſhe can of her Pains, by ſtopping 
her Breath, and forcing ſtrongly downwards, while ſhe 
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feels them. I ns JR” OSS 

The Midwife "muſt feel from Time to Time the in- 
ward Orifice of the Matrice, to diſcover if the Waters 
are ready to break, and if the Delivery will ſoon follow; 
keeping all the while near the Patient, to obſerve nar- 
rowly her Motions, and Complaints; for thereby one 
may judge well enough if the Work goes forward, 
—_— being obliged to feel the Woman often down- 
wards, | 


Note, That there are ſome Women, the inward Orifice 
of whoſe Matrice cannot be felt at the Beginning of 
their Labour; Becauſe they have that Orifice ſituated 

very high towards the Rectum; which is the Cauſe why 
none can then preciſely foretel the Time of the 
Delivery; and even can be deceived, by not believ- 
ing her in Labour, if he had not regard to the other 
Signs above-mention'd. Notwithſtanding which, if 
the Child be well turn'd, and the Woman be really 
in Labour, the Head of the Child is felt, through the 
Subſtance of the Matrice, to come down by Degrees, 
and to reſiſt ſtrongly enough, to feeling, when the 
Woman takes her Pains. 5 . 


The Patient may lie down by Intervals, to recruit her 
exhauſted Spirits; but ſhe muſt take Care not to lie 
long; though when a Woman begins to be in Labour, 
and her Pains are ſmall and tedious, without any Pre- 
paration of the Water, ſne muſt not be fatigued by 
making her ſet up too long, ſince thereby ſne often ex- 
hauſts her Strength at the Beginning of her Labour, 
after which ſhe is ſo weak, that ſhe cannot take the 
Advantage ſhe could of her laſt and ſtrongeſt Pains : 
Therefore it is much better to make thoſe Sort of Wo- 
men lie down, and keep them very warm. in their Bed, 
to ripen their Labour, till the Waters begin to form 
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themſelves as it ſhould be; after which ſhe may get 


up, if the Midwife judge proper, to increaſe by that Si- 
tuation the ſtrong Pains which come at that Time. 
When the Waters of the Child are well prepared and 
formed, the Midwife muſt let them break of themſelves, 
without attempting to do it; for under Pretence of for- 
warding her Work by thus lacerating the Membranes, 
ſhe on the contrary retards it, by that accelerated Eva- 
cuation of the Waters, which muſt ſerve to make him 
flide with more F acility, and leaves him dry ; which after- 
wards hinders the Pains from forcing him out ſo eaſily 
as they would have done. wa | 
When the Waters are broken of themſelves, the 
Midwife will eaſily touch the Child by the Part which 
preſents itſelf firſt, and be ſure if he comes naturally, 
1. e. the Head foremoſt, which ſhe*ll feel hard, big, 
round, and even; but if it be another Part, ſhe'll 
fee] ſomething uneven, and hard, or ſoft, more or leſs 
according to the Part which preſents itſelf. 
Immediately after ſhe muſt make Haſte to 


put the 
5 2 


Woman 
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Woman to Bed, if ſhe is not there already, to help her 
in her Delivery, which commonly happens ſoon after, 
if it be natural, Burt if ſhe finds that the Child preſents 
itſelf in a Situation quite different from the natural, and 
knows herſelf not capable to perform the Operation, ſo 
as to fave the Mother and the Child, ſhe is obliged in 
Conſcience to ſend as ſoon as poſſible for a Man-midwite, 
without waiting to the laſt Extremity, as ſome of them do. 


Note, That certain Midwives are ſo much afraid that 
the Surgeons ſhould take their Practice from them, or 
to appear ignorant before them, that they chuſe to 
run all Riſks, rather than ſend for them in a deſperate 
Caſe. — Others are fo preſumptuaus, that they believe 
_ themſelves capable of undertaking any Thing: And 
others, who (though they have not thoſe Vices) for 
Want of Knowledge and Experience in their Art, 
hope often in vain, that the Child will re-aſſume in 
Time a good Situation, and that the Accidents will 
ceaſe. Some of them have the Malice to frighten ſo 
much the poor Woman in Labour, with the Idea of 
a Man-midwife, whom they repreſent as a Butcher 
and Murderer, that ſhe rather chuſes to die in La- 


bour than to ſend for one; but thoſe infamous 


Midwives do not conſider, that if the human Laws 
take no Notice of the atrocious Crime they are guilty of, 
if the Woman dies without that Succour, an all-ſeeing 


God will call them to an Account, and puniſh them 
ſeverely for it. I muſt confeſs, that I pity with all 


my Heart, the deplorable Condition of moſt of the 
Engliſh Women, who are but too often attended with 
pretended Midwives, who know nothing of that dan- 


gerous Profeſſion ; and by ſome Men-midwives like- . 


wife, who are very little more learned, unleſs we 
make their Capacity to conſiſt in an Equipage, as 


vinced by Experience, is the principal Merit of ſome 
of them; though I know likewiſe, that there are ſome 
very experienced ones in London, who are not per- 
| haps the moſt employed, though I have not the Plea- 


that Sir Richard Manningham has performed ſeveral 
| very good Operations in that Art. 1 2 FE; | 


Therefore when the Waters are broken (to ufe the 
common Expreſſion, and be better underſtood) and the 


__ Midwife finds that the Child does not come out well, 


ſhe'll bid the Patient to make no more Efforts, leſt 
thereby the Child being too much engaged in the Paſ- 


| ſage, the Surgeon could not turn him but with great 


Difficulty, whom ſhe muſt ſend for as ſoon as poſſible. 


Note, That having inſtructed the Midwife what ſhe is 
to do while the Woman is in Labour; ſhe mult learn 


when there is one or ſeveral Children. 


Though it be the Practice of ſeveral Midwives and 
Men-midwives, to wait till after the Waters are broken 
of themſelves in a natural Labour, before they put the 
Woman in the Poſture they would have her, or ſhe 
chuſes to be delivered; I am of Opinion, that it is ra- 
ther too late, and that it ſhould be done as ſoon as the 
Midwife perceives the Pains to grow ſtronger and 
ſtronger, and more frequent, ſince it 1s a ſure Sign that 
the Child will ſoon be born. 


Note, That Women in Labour are not all delivered in 


the ſame Poſture ; for ſome will be delivered on their 

' Knees, ſome ſtanding, others laying on Matraſſes, 
hid on the Floor in the Middle of the Room; and 
bthers, which is the beſt and ſafeſt Manner, in their 
own Bed, which ſhould be made then of ſeveral Ma- 
traſſes, over which are put Sheets folded into ſeveral 
Doubles, to hinder the Lochia from hurting the Pa- 
tient, which mult be laid on her Back on that Bed, 
ſo that ſhe be neither entirely . ſitting, nor entirely 
ping; then ſhe mult open her Legs, and approach 
a little. her Heels near her Buttocks, under which there 
muſt be a Pillow, that the Coccyte may give Way 
backwards, her Feet reſting on ſomething which can 
reſiſt, and ſhe holding ſomething with her Hand, 
that ſhe may force ſtronger downwards : Her Belly 
muſt not be preſſed with the Hands, as ſome Midwives 
do, becauſe it is to be feared that ſuch Compreſſions 
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Fingers under the Arms, and draw 


Blood and Waters which flow immedi 


der it from diſcommoding the Woman, in hanging be. 
next how to help and eaſe her in a natural Delivery, 


After which, having given that firſt born Child to ano. 
broken of themſelves) becauſe the firſt having made ti 
- which as ſoon as delivered of its Burthen, 


the Mother, and ſometimes her Death 


2 . out 
birth, and are ſometimes a whole Quarter of an 00 


* 


would make ſome Contuſions to the Mat ; | 
15 extremely tender at that Time. dice, Which 


The Woman in Labour being p 
or in any other ſhe thinks more ealy for her. a 
Waters broken, the Man-midwife or Midwif.” and the 
troduce a Finger into the inward Orifice of ke tall in, 
to know if it be the Head of the Child whi © Matre 
itſelf ; then having anointed his Hand with 'Þ Prelents 
or Freſh Butter, or without anointing it if h omatum 
he'll put, at the Time of he Pains, the Egal des 
Fingers into the Orifice of the Matrice to al by li 
parting them from one another. When the H, - 
the Child ſhall. begin to appear, the Midwife + 
up the Sides of the Matrice towards the N 
the Head of the Child, who when advanced ee of 
as far as to the Ears, muſt be taken with both Ln 
on the two Sides, and at the firſt great Pain Fay 
not in a direct Line, but wavering, and his Fac mo 
wards, obſerving carefully, that the Navelftrin TY 
not be turned round the Child, for it would * may 
and one would pull too hard on the Matrice = 
the Shoulders ſhall appear, the Midwife mug Nite ro 


the Child, who 
ards her, leſt the 


ately, ſhould ft 
focate him, by falling into his Mouth Pore wg ſul. 


The next Thing a Man-midwife or Midwi 
is to ſee if there be no other Child left in h Tn 
for it happens often, that there are two, and n 
more; which is eaſily diſcovered by that the Lab 
Pains continue after the Birth of the Child, and the 
Woman's Belly is ſtill extremely big; but to be better | 
convinced of it, if ſhe introduces her Hand into the 


laced in that Poſtyre 


mult be put on his Side, his Face tow 


Entrance of the Matrice, ſhe'll feel other Waters n 
the Women themſelves do, and which, I am con- 


other Membranes, with a Child preſenting himſelf x 
the Paſſage. 5 „ 
In that Caſe the Woman muſt not be delivered k 
the After-birth till after ſhe has been delivered of her 


other Children, becauſe Twins having moſt commonly 
ſure of being acquainted with them; though I know 


but the ſame Placenta for all, though there be ſevera 


Navel-ſtrings with as many Separations of the Mem- 


branes, if it was extracted after the Birth of the fir 


Child, the other Children would be in ſome Danger of | 


their Lives, becauſe that Part is abſolutely neceſſary to 


them while they are in the Matrice ; and that Extraction 


would cauſe a great Loſs of Blood to the Mother, 
Therefore the Navel-ſtring of the firſt Child muſt be | 
cut off, after it has been tied with a ſtrong Thread four 
Times double, as Vl ſay more preciſely hereafter, fal 
ning the End thereof to the Thigh of the Woman, 
not for Fear it ſhould re-enter the Matrice, but to hin- 


tween her Legs, making likewiſe another Ligature at 
its Extremity, to hinder the Evacuation of the Blood; 


ther Perſon, the Midwife ſhall make no Difficulty u 
break immediately the Membranes of the other Chil 
for the Evacuation of the Waters (in caſe they ate nt 


Paſſage, the Birth of the ſecond is thereby accelerated 
of whom ſhe muſt be delivered, obſerving all the fan 
Circumſtances preſcribed for the firſt ; which Cone, 
ſhe muſt be delivered of the After-birth. _ 

A Woman muſt be delivered of the After bitt 6 
ſoon as the Child is out of the Matrice, and even befor 
the Navel-ſtring is tied and cut; for Fear the Malie. 
contract 
itſelf as faſt as poſſible to re-aſſume its natural Situati- 
ſhould cloſe itſelf, and thereby hinders (as 1 af 
but too often) the Extraction of the After-bitt jw 
corrupting ſoon in the Matrice, if it be left in it, el : 
entire, or in Part, cauſes very dangerous Symptom | 
though ſerel 


ignorant Midwives have but little Regard to the Alte. 
before they make any Attempt to extract it; : he 
the Paſſage being by that. Time much contracted, | 

put the Woman, already almoſt 


* 


entirely ſpent, 4 
new Labour, ſometimes more painful and bote c 
the firſt; and at laſt, bring perhaps but Part © 

After-birth, | | a 


* 
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er the Woman of the After-birth, the Mid- 
To DN ag Tus round her Leſt-Hand with 
ie muſt: or with the ſame Hand lay hold of it 

| Cloth, leſt it ſhould ſlip between her Fingers, 
with a d che Right take it only, above the Left, near 
with Jum, drawing likewiſe very ſoftly with that 
the Pager leaning the Ends of two Fingets joined to- 
and, * only that of the Index of the fame Right- 
gether, ed and carried to the Entrance of the Va- 

Hand, q Navel-ſtring, according to its Length; ob- 
ha, on to render the Thing more eaſy, to draw, 


ſerving 3 towards the Side where the After- 


and ſean 16 adherent, and not take the Navel-ſtring 
inh „er with the Membranes of the Child, which 
covere ſometimes at the Outſide, after the Birth of the 
hangiS cn hinders one from holding fo faſt the Na- 
Chi, When it is held alone, becauſe thoſe Mem- 
un, it flippery; which commonly happens in 
bun de „pete the Membranes of the Waters coe 
Deliver fr at the Paſſage before they break. = 
out — Care muſt be taken, not to draw a nd uſe 

Feel iring with too much Violence, for fear it 
we ing to break. very near the Placenta, one ſhould 
* * ed to carry afterwards the Hand into the Ma- 
be 09'S xtraſt it; or that the Matrice, to which that 
Alte Br is ſometimes very adherent, ſhould be drawn 


out along with it, as it happens ſometimes; and likewiſe, 


 » ſeparated from it with too much Violence, it 
pon at the ſame Time, an exceſſive Loſs 


| of Blood, which would be of a very dangerous Con- 


re fiat the Expulſion of the After-birth, the 
Woman muſt blow hard into one of her Hand ſhut, 


| xx ſhe would do into a Bottle, to diſcover if it be flawed, 


or blow her Noſe hard, or thruſt a Finger into her 
Mouth, as if ſhe would excite herſelf to vomit z or ſtop- 
ing her Breath, force downwards, as if ſhe would go to 
Stool; fince all theſe different Motions and Agitations 


| 'produce the ſame Effect. | 


If notwithſtanding all theſe Efforts, the Woman can- 
not be delivered of the After-birth, the Nurſe or ſome 


other ſkilful Woman, muſt paſs ſoftly her Hand over 


the Belly of the Patient, drawing it downwards in man- 


ner of Fiction, and if all this will not do, the Hand 
muſt be introduced at laſt into the Matrice, to extract it 


in the Manner I'll ſhew by and by. 


After the Extraction of the After-birth, it muſt be 


carefully examined to diſcover whether it be whole or 
| not, and great Care taken, that no Part thereof, or of 


the Membranes, or even Clods of Blood ſhould remain 


in the Matrice, which muſt. alſo be extracted, leſt they 


ſhould cauſe afterwards very exceſſive Pains to the laying- 
in Woman; and if ſhe has complained, 2 Geſta 


tion, of ſome: Pain, Hardneſs, or extraordinary Weight 


in her Belly, greater in one particular Place than in 


another, one muſt examine, if there be not remaining 
in the Matrice ſome foreign Bodies, in the Manner of a 


_ or falſe Conception, that it may be extracted in 
ime, | : 1 


Note, That when the Woman has two Children ſhe 
mult be delivered of the After · birth in the ſame Man- 


ber as if ſhe had but one, obſerving only, for the 


Reaſons heretofore mentioned, not to do it before 


the two Children are born, after which it may be 
done without any Danger ; ſhaking and drawing 
ſoftly, ſometimes one of the Navel-ſtrings, ſometimes 
the other, and ſometimes both together ; and thus 
aternately till all come out, obſerving however, in 
Tawing thoſe Navel-ſtrings, to make always that of 
the Child who is born firſt, to precede a little the 
other; that thereby the After-birth to which it is 
ned, be eaſier drawn out of the Matrice. 


Note, alſo, That when the Child comes naturally, the 
man is delivered with very little Help ; but there 


are ſeveral other Things to do, when the Delivery 


3 againſt Nature, in Which the Dexterity and Pru- 


den 9 # ' #3 . 
2 = 9 an experienced Man midwife is indiſpenſably 


As t 


"> ” After-birth. is left in the Matrice; becauſe 
wife Wanting to extract it breaks the Navel- 
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ſtring, either by pulling too hard upon it, or becauſe it 
is ſometimes ſo weak, or ſo corrupted when the Child is 
dead, that though it be ever ſo gently handled, it parts 
from the After-birth, which remains afterwards in the 
Matrice, or becauſe it is too adherent to it, or that not 
having been drawn ſoon after the Birth of the Child, 
the Matrice is ſo contracted, that there is no Room for 
it to come out; unleſs the Part be dilated, which can- 
not be done without great Difficulty; for it remains 
dry when the natural Lochia, which commonly follow 
the Delivery, have been evacuated for ſome Time. 


Note, That the After-births which are very thick, 
and as it were, Scyrrhous, are much more diffi- 
cult to be extracted from the Matrice, than thoſe 
whoſe Subſtance is ſoft, and moderately thick, 
which rendering them more pliable than the others, 
facilitate their running through the Paſſage, when 
one pulls on the Navel-ſtring, before they be ſepa- 
rated from their Maſs; and it has been obſerved 
that the Navel-ſtrings which are frizeled, though 
ever fo big, are more ſubject to break in delivering 
the Woman than the others. There are ſometimes 
likewiſe, After-births ſo monſtrouſly big, that it is 
impoſſible to extract them, though the Navel-ſtring 
holds faſt to them, without fetching them with the 
Hand, myſelf have meaſured one twelve Inches broad, 
very adherent beſides to the Matrice, in a very tall 

Woman, and which it had been impoſſible to draw 
out, if I had not fetch'd it immediately after the 
Birth of the Child. Mo | "BIO 


In thoſe Occaſions, the Man-midwife having well 
anointed his Hand with Oil or Pomatum, and pared his 
Nails, muſt introduce it into the Matrice, to ſeparate 
the After-birth from it as gently as poſſible, and draw 


it out together with the Clods of Blood, which might 
be along with it. 


When the Navel-ſtring is not broken, 
it ſerves to guide the Hand to the Place where the. 
After-birth is ſituated z but when it is broke, the 


Operator muſt take a particular Care not to miſtake 


one Part for the other, and draw the Matrice ; which 
will be eaſily avoided, if one has learned, that having 


introduced his Hand into the Matrice, he'll ſoon diſ- 
cover the Difference between it and the After-birth, in 


that the After-birth is full of little Unequalities, pro- 


duced by the Roots of the umbilical Veſſels on that Side 
they terminate in it; beſides, the Veſſels ramified through- 


out its whole Subſtance are eaſily felt, which Subſtance 
is much more ſoft than that of the Matrice. But if the 
After- birth be entirely ſeparated from the Matrice, it 
will not be difficult to draw it out; and if it be adhe- 
rent, having diſcover'd on what Side it is leſs, one muſt 
begin on that Side to ſeparate it gently, by thruſting _ 
ſome Fingers between it and the. Matrice ; for it is much 
eaſier ſeparated, when drawn by that Part which is leſs 
adherent, than if it was attempted by that which is 
cloſer to the Matrice; continuing thus, gently, till it be 


entirely ſeparated ; after which it mult be drawn our, 


taking a ſpecial Care not to go too roughly to work; 
leaving rather, if it cannot be done otherwiſe, a ſmall 
Portion of the After-birth behind, than to ſcratch the 
leaſt Part of the Subſtance of the Matrice, leſt Flooding 
ſhould enſue, or an Inflammation or Gangrene, which 


would prove mortal. — But it is not ſo often the Adhe- 
rence of the After-birth to the Matrice, which retains 


it inſide, as it is the Contraction of its inward Orifice ; 
for that Orifice being not dilated in Proportion to the 


Bigneſs of the After-birth, ſtops it, and is the Cauſe 


that the Navel-ſtring breaks. 
When a Man midwife is ſent for, if the Matrice be 
not open wide enough to introduce his Hand into it, he 
muſt anoint the Parts of the Woman with Pomatum, 
that he may dilate them with leſs Difficulty ; after 
which hell introduce it little by little, without uſing. 


any Violence, or only two or three of his Fingers, with 


which he'll lay hold of a Portion of the After-birth, 
which preſents itſelf almoſt always ar the inward Orifce, 
and draw gently, a little ſidewiſe, and wavering, endeav. ur- 
ing always, without parting with his firſt Hold, to caich. 
another further; ſo that in the Hold there may be part of 
the Membranes of the After- birth; for if he was to draw + 


only its ſpungy Subſtance, it would break in Pieces, be- 


cauſe 


456 


cauſe of its extreme Softneſs; and at the ſame Time, 
the Woman, on her Side, will contribute much to that 
Dilatation, as likewiſe to the Expulſion of the After- 
birth, if ſhe forces hard downwards, by ſtopping her 
Breath and exciting herſelf to vomit, &c. Eg 

But if notwithſtanding all theſe Endeavours, the Aſter- 
birth cannot be extracted, and if. the Matrice, becauſe 
of its Inflammation, cannot be dilated enough to go 
and fetch it without an extreme Violence, or if it be fo 
adherent that it cannot be ſeparated from it; then to 


avoid a greater Evil, moſt Phyſicians and Men-mid- . 


wives are of Opinion, that the. Operation ſhould be left 
to Nature, helping it by means of Remedies which can 
bring the After-birth to Supuration. 


Note, That the Remedies uſed in thoſe Caſes are Injections 


into the Matrice made with a Decoction of Mallows, 


Marſhmallows, Parietary, and Lin-ſeed, to which 
- muſt be added Oil of Sweet Almonds, or of white 


Lillies; adminiſtring beſides to the Patient pretty 


ſtrong Glyſters, that the Efforts ſhe'll make to go 

to Stool, may accelerate the Evacuation of the After- 

birth, by which Means ſeveral evacuate it with the 
Stools, without being ſenſible of it. | 


Note alſo, That at the ſame Time to avoid a Fever or 
any other dangerous Accidents, ſhe may be let Blood 


in the Arm or in the Foot, according as it will be 


judged proper or neceſſary; ſtrengthening her the 

while with good Cardiacks, good Broth, made with 
| Veal and Chickens, and now and then a Glaſs of 
very good Wine, mixed with Water, provided ſhe 
has no Fever. . . EG: Le 


Note again, That the dangerous Accident of the After- 
Birth being left in the Matrice, proceeds but too often 
from the Ignorance of the Midwives, or their Want of 


Experience ; leaving often the Woman in a worſe _ 


Condition than ſhe had been if they had never touch'd 
her: For to my certain Knowledge, moſt of them 
boaſt of being capable to do Man's Work, as they 
call it. For ſome of them, when they leave Part of 
the After-Birth behind, and conſequently cannot ſhew 
it whole to the Aſſiſtants, as they ſhould do, have the 
Impudence to tell them, that there is not the leaſt 


Danger for the Woman, and what is left will come 
cout of itſelf; though all the while the poor Patient 


runs the Riſk of her Life. — What is left behind, 
in thoſe Occaſions, can be extracted by introducing, 

if poſſible, the Index into the inward Orifice of the 
| Matrice, and dilating it by Degrees, ſo as to intro- 
duce another Finger, wherewith the Pieces of After- 
Hirth can be ſeized, as a Lobſter would ſeize ſome- 
thing with his Claws. DE, | 


It often happens, that in the Abortions of the firſt 


Months, which are always attended with ſome Loſs of 
Blood, the Child being very little, is expelled from the 


M,᷑atrice, with fome Membranes ftuffed with Clods of 


Blood, at a Time when perhaps a Midwife is not near 


the Patient to help her; and that the Perſons who know 
nothing of the Matter, do not examine preciſely if the 
After-Birth be among the Lochia; which is then left 
behind, becauſe the Matrice cloſes immediately after 
the Child is come out; and which the Midwife herſelf, 
when arrived, does not always mind; which Negligence 
renders the Thing very difficult; and the Woman ſub- 
ject to very dangerous Accidents; principally to Loſſes 
of Blood, which do not ceaſe till the foreign Body left 
in the Matrice be extracted. „ 


ote, That it is always better to extract the After-Birth 
with the Hand, it it can be done without Violence, 
than to excite the Expulſion thereof with Remedies ta- 
ken inwardly ; for all the Drugs which can produce 
that Effect, being either purgative or diuretick, and 
extremely hot, contribute much to cauſe a Fever, to 
the Patient, and excites her to make needleſs Efforts, 
which occaſion Loſſes of Blood, or increaſe that ſhe 
may have already; an immoderate Looſeneſs, Inflam- 
mations, Ruptures, or Fallings of the Matrice, which 
are always much more prejudicial to the Woman, 
than could be the little Violence done in extract- 
ing the After-Birth with che Hand, — But as it hap- 
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Note again, That the aforeſaid Inſtructions ar 


Child, and often from both. 


ſo eaſily dilated; as it happens likewiſe to thoſe who 
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ns commonly, that in Abortions na 
Months, the inward Orifice * : we 
not happen, but in Propottion of the Small 
Softneſs of the Body of the Child eXpulf NES and 
often no more Room but for the odus there is 
ſingle Finger; in that Caſe, it is bet. if deer of x 
imminent Accident, to commit entirely Hh Er be ng 
of thoſe little After-Births to Nature. Pullion 
* _ 3 and other Reme i allſting ; 
cribed, than to uſe any great Vi 
vith the anl. 


Note alſo, That moſt commonly. ; 12 
have been preceded for ſome Time > 2 wh 
the After-Birth is eaſily enough expulſed fr rong Paus, 
trice, or extracted together with the Child; bit. Mz. 
the Abortion happens almoſt all on a ſudden ut When 
any previous Pains which could have cauſed ; wy 
tion from the Matrice, then it remains often ng ö 
cannot be expelled, or drawn without Difficulty W 


[1 


e in the f | 
Matrice das 


| fuſe; 
for a natural Delivery, therefore III pals to * 


lating to each of the different preternatural my 


There are three Sorts of Preternatural Delweries, y; 
the laborious, the difficult, Wks by 
+ Bacon e difficult, and _ entirely agent 

A laborious Delivery, is that whereby the Mot 
her Child (though he comes iuto the World in ro nor 
Situation) ſuffer much, — The 4iffc 


ut is n b 
different from the laborious, than by its Bod 


with ſome Accidents which r 0 ; 
fon TITEL a etard it, and render it 
But the Delivery again# Nature, is that which by 
reaſon of the Situation of the Child, can never be done 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Operation of the Hand, 
In the laborious Delivery, and in the difficult, Natur 
works always a little, but in that which is entirely again 
Nature, all its Efforts are vain and of no Effet; and 
none but an experienced Man-midwife is capable to 
bring the Child into the World. 

The Difficulties a Delivery is attended with, hap- 
pen either from the Part of the Mother, or from the 


From the Part of the Mother, becauſe of the bad Di. 
poſition of her whole Body, or of ſome Part thereof, or 
by reafon of ſome ſtrong Paſſion. _ 

By reaſon of the bad Diſpoſition of her while Boch; us 
it ſhe was too young, and had the Paſſage too narrow, 
or too old, being pregnant of her firſt Child; becaule 
then her Parts which are very dry and hard, cannot be 


are too lean ; beſides which, thoſe old ones have the 
Articulation of the Cocyte too firm, which is the Ca 
that it does not give Way ſo eaſily, when the Chil 
forces his Paſſage into the World, as it dos 
young Women, who have yet that Part cartilaginos. 
She who is ſhort and thick, or ill ſhaped, as crooked, 
has not her Breath ſtrong enough, to make her Pin 
worth any Thing, and puſh downwards; likeyil 
that ſhe who is weak, either naturally or by Accident; 
and the Lame have ſometimes the Bones of the Paſſage 
ill conformed. Thoſe of a tender Conſtitution or kit 
ful, have ſtill much more Pain than others, becauſe 
hinders them to force themſelves ; as likewiſe thoſe whole 
Pains are very ſhort, ſmall, and do not come 4 
long Intervals; or have none at all. Violent Chobe 
prove alſo very prejudicial to a Delivery, becauſe 4 
hinder the true Pains. All violent Maladies, ® 4 2 
lent Fever, a Pleuriſy, an exceſſive Flux of Blood, 
quent Convulſions, Dyſentery, and the like, render? 
livery laborious. A Retention of the Excremen®, = 
likewiſe a great Difficulty to a Woman in L 
when there is a Stone in the Bladder, or it is erte 
full of Urine with a Retention thereof; or ue 
inteſtine Refum is full of hardened Matters; 1 
Woman has large Hemorrhoids, and very Paln "4s ker 
violent Paſſions can alſo much contribute tos Gd 4 
dering a Labour difficult; as Fear, Melancholy, A 
Sc. and when the Woman who miſcarries has Go 
Pain as that who goes her full Time; as Ike 
who is wounded, though ſhe be very near her 
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occafioned by the Matrice alone, 


from that it is not well ſituated, or 
Conformation, having its Neck too narrow, 
either naturally, or by ſome un- 
as by ſome Tumour, Ulcer, or ſu- 
Fleſh, either in its Neck, or its inward Orifice, 
of ſome hard Cicatrice, proceeding from ſome 
violent Delivery. 


contained in the Matrice with the Child 
likewiſe a Delivery difficult; as if its Membranes 


that they cannot break, which hinders him, 
from advancing to the Paſſage ; or ſo weak, 
Waters break too ſoon ; for they being evacu- 
the Time, he remains dry in the Matrice; if 
be a Mole; if the After-birth comes out firſt, 


cauſes an exceſſive Flooding to the Mother, and 


Death of the Child, unleſs he be out of the 
brought immediately into the World. | 
happening from the Part of the 


it is when the Head is too big ; when his Ab- 


becauſe 
n eac 


ole, or 


being jo 


domen 15 hydropſical when he is monſtrous, having 


two Heads, or 
ſome M 
dead, Or 
to his Birth; 
mation; a8 


ined to another Child, or with 


any other foreign Body; when he is 
ſo weak, that he can by no Means contribute 
and when he preſents himſelf in a bad Si- 
likewiſe when there are two Children or 


the Situation of thoſe Children, who are 


k Side of the Belly, hinders the Labour-Pains 
ſwering in a direct Line downwards. 

the general Difficulties abovementioned, it has 
deen obſerved often, that the Women. Labour is rendered 
more tedious, and very laborious by the three particular 
Cauſes following 3 viz. either by the exceſſive Bulk of 
the Child, which. is the Cauſe that he remains long be- 


fore he can be forced into the Paſſage ; which does not 
| Happen but after the great Pains have laſted a long 


ther, 
hand] 


of her 


permits 


1 


hings lon 
relax them, 


they will have 
e a far grea 
Were on their Bed. 


lean Wom 
| them with Oil, P pal 


der, cannot be ſo 
which rend 


aways much more tedious than that of others. 


Lads or Ser . Women, muſt not be put to Bed 
after the Waters are broken; but 

up, and walk in the Room if their Strength 
being ſupported under the Arms; for thus 
their Reſpiration more eaſy and free, and 
ter Advantage of their Pains, than if they 


to be delivered, ti 
are to ſtand up. 
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Time; or becauſe the Child has his Neck, or ſome of 
his Members embarraſſed in the Navel- String, whereby 
the Pains which ſhould force downwards fly back to- 
' wards the Reins; for then the Pains cannot puſh the 
Child downwards, without the Navel-String, then much 
| ſhortened (eſpecially if the Neck be environed with it) 
pulling hard on the After-birth : And the third of thoſe 
particular Cauſes is when the Child comes his Face 
upwards ; becauſe at the Time of the Pains of the 
Mother, her Belly, by contracting itſelf, compreſſes the 
| Matrice on the Inequalities of the Arms and Legs of the 
Child, which are outward z whereby the Motion of the 
Pain being intercepted, cannot fo eaſily force the Child 
out, as if the Compreſſion was made on the Back of the 
| Child, as it happens when it has its Face downward, 
Which is the natural Situation. —There is, beſides, ano- 
tber Difficulty, which is ſometimes cauſed by the Igno- 
rance of the Midwife, who, for want of Experience, 
| hinders Nature from operating, inſtead of afliſting it. 
Having thus diſcover'd all the Difficulties which ren- 
der a Delivery either laborious or difficult, or entirely 
aganſt Nature, I muſt ſpeak next of the moſt efficacious 
Means of conquering all thoſe Difficulties : Therefore, 
If the Difficulty proceeds from the Part of the Mo- 
ſhe being too young, and too ſtrait ; ſhe muſt be 
ed gently, and her Paſſages ſoftned with Oil, Po- 
matum, or Freſh Butter, anointing them with thoſe 
g before the Hour of her Delivery, to 
and render them more eaſy to be dilated, 


a Laceration of ſome Parts ſhould happen when the 
d comes into the World. | | | 


the Woman be advanced in Years, and pregnant 


A firſt Child, ſhe muſt likewiſe anoint her Parts, 
atten the inward Orifice of the Matrice, which being 
eaſily dilated as in young Women, 


ers the Labour of Women advanced in Years 


humect her Parts, by anointing 
m, Sc. to render them ſofter, 


„ 
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and more ſlippery, that the- Head of the Child mz y 
not remain long in the Paſſage, nor be compreſſed or 
bruiſed, by the Hardneſs of the Bones of the Mother 
which form the Paſſage. | | | 

A,weak Woman muſt be cheared up, that ſhe may 
ſupport the Pains of her Labour, with ſome good burnt 
Wine, or other Comfortatives, according to the Exigency 
of the Caſes. If ſhe is fearful, ſhe muſt be comforted. 


with the Hope of being ſoon delivered; if on the con- 


trary her Pains be ſmall, ſhort, with long Intervals be- 
tween, and of a bad Sort, flying back towards the Reins, 
or if ſhe has none; they muſt be provoked by giving 
her pretty ſtrong Glyſters, and other proper Remedies : 
For I moſt commonly preſcribe in thoſe Caſes a large 
Spoonful or two of a ſtrong Tincture of Cinnamon, to 
which I add a few Drops of that of Ambergreaſe, and three 
Drops of Oil of Gujacum; which Remedy ſerves like- 
wiſe, when the Pains which were very good at the Be- 


ginning, are quite gone. | 


If the Woman has a violent Flooding, or Convulſions, 
ſhe muſt be delivered as ſoon as poſſible. If the Ex- 
crements be retained, and ſhe cannot void them of her- 
ſelf, the Expulſion thereof muſt be excited by Glyſters, 
for they cauſe violent Pains which are needleſs and bad, 
becauſe they are diſperſed throughout the Belly, without 


| forcing downwards. And if ſhe cannot make Water 


becaule of the exceſſive Compreſſion of the Matrice on 
the Neck of the Bladder, the Woman herſelf muſt life 
up her Belly a little with her Hands, and if it cannot be 
done otherwiſe, a hollow Probe muſt be introduced into 
the Bladder to facilitate the Evacuation of the Urine. 
If the Difficulty of the Delivery proceeds from the bad 
Situation of the Woman, ſhe muſt be put into another 


agreeable to her Shape, obſerving all the Circumſtances 


heretofore mentioned. 9 N | 

If the Woman be ſurprized with ſome Malady, the 
Cure thereof muſt be undertaken according to the Na- 
ture thereof, but with ſtill more Precaution than at 
another Time: — If it be by reaſon of the Indiſpoſitions 

of the Matrice alone, as of its obliquous Situation, one 
muſt remedy to it as well as he can by that of the 
Body. If it be by its vicious Conformation, having its 
Neck hard, callous, and too narrow, it muſt be anointed 
with Oil or Pomatum, as above-mentioned. If it was by 
ſome ſtrong Cicatrice which could not be ſoftned, pro- 
ceeding from an Ulcery which had preceded, or of " iſ 
Laceration made by a violent Delivery, which had like- 
wiſe been glutinated, the Separation thereof muſt be 
made with a proper Inſtrument, leſt another Laceration 
ſhould happen in another Place, which would render the 
Caſe worſe afterwards ; and which muſt be made in the 
Place that is judg'd moſt convenient; avoiding to do it 


towards the ſuperior Part, becauſe of the Bladder. 


If the Membranes of the Waters be fo ſtrong, that 


they cannot break at the Time of the Delivery, they 


may be broken with the Fingers, provided the Child be 
then very far advanced at the Paſſage, and follows ſoon 
after that Laceration, the inward Orifice of the Matrice 
being ſufficiently dilated and well ſoftned; for otherwiſe 
there would be ſome Danger, that the Waters being 
evacuated, the Child ſhould remain a long while dry, 
and one would be obliged to ſupply to it, by humecting 
thoſe Paſſages, with Fomentations of emollient Herbs 

and Oils; which has never ſo good an Effect as when 
Nature operates of itſelf, by means of the Waters. 
Thoſe Membranes ſometimes advance ſo far out at 
the Pudendum before the Child comes out, that they 
hang the Length of more than four Fingers Breadth, 
reſembling a Bladder full of Water ; there is then no 
very great Danger to break them, if they be not broken 

already ; for the Child is always at the Paſſage ready to 
come out when that happens. One muſt take Care not 
to draw thoſe Membranes with the Hand, becauſe there- 
by the After-birth, to which thoſe Membranes are very 
adherent, would be ſeparated from the Matrice before 
its Time. Sometimes alſo, the Waters are inſenſibly 
evacuated through a Laceration made inwardly to the 
Membranes of the Child, which remaining whole at 
the fore Part of his Head, to which they ſerve as a 
Forehead Cloth, and line it immediately, hinder him 
from being forced out by the Pains: In that Caſe the 
Membranes muſt be broke, provided the Paſſage * | 
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ſufficiently dilated, that the Head of the Child may be 
at Liberty to advance into it. „ 

If the Navel firing falls out of the Matrice, it muſt be 
immediately puſhed back into it, hindering it, if poſſi- 
ble, from falling out again, otherwiſe the Woman mult 
be delivered as ſoon as poſſible : But if the After-birth 
falls out, it muſt never be puſhed back into the Matrice, 
' becauſe, when once out of it, it is of no Uſe to the 
Child; on the contrary, it would be an Obſtacle to his 
Birth, if it was puſhed back; in that Caſe it muſt be 
cut off after the Navel-ſtring has been tied, and the 
Child taken out as . ſoon as poſſible ; for if he was left 
in the Matrice he would be ſoon ſuffocated, if he was 
not dead already, as it almoſt always happens, when 
the After-birth, or even the Navel-ſtring comes out 
ma... -- = 

When the Difficulty proceeds only from the Part of 
the Child who is dead, one muſt obſerve the ſame Me- 
thod as in the natural Delivery; beſides which the Wo- 
tnan muſt make all the Efforts ſhe can to force him our, 


for a dead Child cannot help himſelf, no more than 


' when he is extremely weak; taking at the fame Time 
| ſome Confortatives, left the putrid Vapours which ex- 
| hale from a dead Child, ſhould cauſe her ſome Syncops. 
But if the Child be ſo hydropſical in his Belly or Head, 
that he can never come out becauſe of the great Diſten- 
ſion and Bulk of thoſe Parts; then the Membranes muſt 
be broke to evacuate the Waters; and if he be of a 


monſtrous Bigneſs in his whole Body, or Head only, or 


there be two Heads, or he be joined to another Child; 
in thoſe Caſes (to fave the Mother) one muſt either di- 
late the Paſſage, in Proportion to the Bigneſs of the 
monſtrous Child (if ſuch a Thing be poſſible) or extract 


him with the Inſtruments, if one be indiſpenſably obliged _ 


to it, to hinder the Mother from periſhing with her 


Note, That the Inſtruments are fo much in Vogue at 
preſent (either through the Ignorance of the Men- 
midwives, or their Impatience) that they are uſed by 
them for the leaſt Difficulty a Delivery is attended 
with, even when the Child is alive, well formed, and 


preſents himſelf in a natural Situation, without the 


leaſt Regard to the Terror thoſe Inftruments cauſe to 
the Woman, or to the Life of the Child; when thoſe 


Inſtruments ſhould never be uſed but in caſe of an 


extreme Danger; and when all other Means have 
proved ineffectual, or are judged entirely needleſs. 
What little Value muſt thoſe Butchers have for the 
Life of the Mother, and that of her Child ! can they 
believe, in treating thus that innocent Victim of their 
| Tenorance, that he has been formed at the Reſemblance 
of God,and created in the original Sin, of which he 


muſt be waſhed by the ſalutary Waters of Baptiſm be- 


fore he can enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, and 


of which Benefit he deprives him by his murdering 


Hands? Can he reaſonably imagine, that God will 
not make him account in another World, for the 
Loſs of both the Soul and Life of that Child, he has 
had the Cruelty to trifle with, as if they were both of 
no Signification? \ | | EE 


Note, alſo, That if a Midwife finds herſelf uncapable of 
eonquering all the Difficulties heretotore mentioned, 

| ſhe muſt {end immediately for an experienced Man- 
midwite, and not put the Life of the Mother, and 
that of her Child in the. moſt imminent Danger, by 


waiting till the Strength of both be entirely exhauſted, 


and the Man-midwite muſt act on thoſe Occaſions 
according to the Manner I am going to deſcribe in 
the following Paragraphs ; beginning by the Obſer- 
vations he is obl:ged'to make before he goes to work. 


"Hippocrates, in his Book of the Nature of the Child, 
admits but ot three general Poſtures in which the Child 
can preſent himſelf to come into the World, viz.— The 
Head foremost, which is the ſole natural Figure, when 
it comes in a direct Line. The ſecond, the Feet fore- 
mot, The third, Croſ5-ways z which two laſt are en- 

_ tirely againſt Nature. | 
Dut to render the Thing more intelligible, PII fay 
that the Child can preſent himſelf in a Poſture againſt 
Meture, four different general Ways, which are, firſt, 
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by all the anterior Paris of the Boy 8 

Poſteriors — Thirdly, by the — by the 
by the Feet: — To which all the other differ ourthly, , 
the Child preſents himſelf in, can be (on ent Poſture, 
as they approach 'nearer one of them 5 pen 
And as the Number of the different reterna e other; 
veries is very great, Ell content myſelf with Wt Delli. 
each of the Principals of them in rticula lng of 
will eaſily perform all the others, which wank, for one 
much Conſequence, if he be capable to remec * of ſo 
mentioned hereafter. But before we Proceed th — 
a Man- midwife in the Means of helping a W inſtruct 
thoſe difficult Times, it is proper Oman in 


I ſh | 
Qualifications requiſite in a Man midwife, whe th 
0 to 


practiſe thoſe Operations, with the Obſervat: 
make before he undertakes them. N he muſt 


Note, That the Qualifications of a 1 
in thoſe of his Body, and thoſe 428 Ming nl 
of his Body are, that he ſhould be pretty a hoſe 
have ſmall Hands, and pretty long . rong; 
larly the Index, the better to reach, and "ae rang 
ward Orifice of the Matrice ; his Nails bein the in. 
Cloſe to the Fleſh, without any Aſperities, for 
ſhould ſcratch the Part; and without Ri : ear he 
Fingers, while he is doing the Operation Tar wee 
be of a pleaſant Aſpect, decent in his Cloaths oy 
as in his Perſon, leſt he ſhould frighten the wr 
man who wants his Aſſiſtance , for otherwiſe he —_ 
look rather like a Butcher than a Man-midyif- 
As to the Qualifications of his Mind, he muf- L 


particularly very ſober, not at all addicted to Wine 


whenever called for; ſober, modeſt, and k 
ing religiouſly the Secret he is entruſted with, with. 
cout divulging to Strangers the Incommodities or Ma- 
ladies of his Patients, or any other Secret what, 
ever; for he who has the cruel Perfidy to do it, de- 
ſerves to be treated as the greateſt Scoundrel, and ab- 
| horred by all Mankind, as a publick Nufance, — He 
muſt alſo be wiſe, prudent, and of a ſound Jud. 
ment, to govern himſelf in his Operations; v 
compaſſionate, without too much Weakneſs, whereby 
he could be hinder'd from doing his Duty, according 
as the Caſe requires it, — He mult aſſiſt protis the 
poor Women who want his Help, and treat them 
with the ſame Humanity and Tenderneſs he does the 
Rich ; and, far from extorting any Thing from them, 
as is but too cuſtomary in this Iron Age, relieve 
them, if it be in his Power, out of his own Pocket; 
and not act as a famous Man- midwife did ſome Yar 
ago, who being come in his Coach to a poor Wo- 
man in Labour, aſked, before he could be perſuaded 
to deliver her, who ſhould pay him? and when he 
ſaw that neither the Woman herſelf, nor the Perſons 
preſent could do it, went away without doing hs 
Office ; and the poor Woman had infallibly died for 
Want of Help, if one of the Company who knen 
| where I lived, had not ſent for me; whereby the 
Life of the Mother and that of her Child were ſaved; 
all that troubled me was, that I was not in a Cond- 
tion of relieving the r Woman otherwiſe, which 
is alſo the Cauſe that I want the chief Qualification a 
a Man-midwife, a Coach. | OS 
A Man-midwife, beſides all the aforeſaid Quali 
tions, muſt be very learned and expert in his Art, 
particularly in the practical Part thereof. 


The Obſervations a Man-midwife is obliged to mak: 
before he undertakes to deliver a Woman, are Hf to 
take Care that the Woman has Strength enougi 74 
dergo the Operation; which he will diſcover, ! „ 
feeling her Pulſe, he finds it ſtrong or weak, wi 
and intermittent ; examining beſides her Face, ” an 

ticularly if her Eyes be heavy and ſunk, and her 7 x 
weak; if the Matrice, and all the lower Fart — 8 
Belly be extremely high and inflamed, if all 5 a 
mities of her Body be cold, if ſhe has frequent ws 
attended with cold Sweats, if ſhe falls into _ _ 
with Loſs of Knowledge ; and laſtly, if all 158 % 
tenance indicates that the Operation would be 7 Le” 
and is not to be undertook without the 2 5 
of the Woman dying in the Man-midwife's Flad. 

| 3 
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; vet ſome Hope, let it be ever ſo 
wi 2 Mother or for. the Child, one is 
ie, eith "Conſcience to do what the Art preſcribes 
obliged in the Man-midwife undertakes it, he muſt let 
But before q and Aſſiſtants know the great Danger the 
che Huſban that they may not be ſo much ſurprized it 
Patient is 25 in the Operation, or ſoon after. 
ſhe was 0 aa Woman has all her Strength, the Man- 
5 bw "onſcious that ſhe is capable to undergo the 
midviſe © muſt inform himſelf if ſhe be at Term or 
Oe f any Accident has happened to her, which 


not; b the Account of the Patient, of the Mid- 
2 gp” by * 64 Aſſiſtants, as likewiſe 'by the Signs 
wilt, 


a obſerving in what Figure the Child 
1 . and in 2 Circumſtances, if he be 
ara züre, and if there be but one, or ſeveral. Hav- 
dead 90 d all thoſe Things, he'll endeavour to make 
- _ underſtand, the Impoſſibility of her being 
te _ without his Aſſiſtance, perſuading her at the 
2 Time that the Operation will not be ſo painful as 


ſhe imagines. 


e may work with more Eaſe, her But- 
11 ligher the her Shoulders, or at leaſt her 
Body equally ſituated, when it 1s neceſſary to turn the 
Chi to make him take another Situation. 

But when the Child is to be extracted, the Woman 
muſt be placed in the Situation mentioned, when I have 
ſpoke of the natural Delivery, ſo as to have her Head 
and Breaſt a little higher than the reſt of her Body, to 


the Expulſion of the Child, by ſtraining and forcing 
4wnwards, when the Midwife bids her. Thus ſituated, 
ſhe muſt have her Legs folded in ſuch a Manner that 
her Heels be pretty near her Buttocks, and her Thighs 


| two pretty ſtrong Perſons 3 another holding her under 
the Arms leſt her Body ſhould follow in the Extraction 
of the Child, which is moſt commonly attended with a 
| preat Effort on the Part of the Man-midwife, who 

ſhould make all the Deliveries againſt Nature, ſetting 
on a Chair of a Height proportioned to the Situation of 
the Woman, the outward Entrance of whoſe Matrice 
muſt anſwer to very near the Height of the Man-mid- 
wife's Elbow while ſetting, that he may operate with a 
greater Security and Facility, without fatiguing himſelf 
to Exceſs; for when he has once fatigued himſelf in 
operating, he cannot work afterwards with the ſame 
Dexterity, nor ſo quick. 3 

Thus done, he muſt anoint the whole Matrice with 
Oil or Pomatum, that he may eaſily introduce his Hand 
to it, which muſt be anointed likewiſe, and have the 


vem himſelf in his Operation, in the Manner I am to 

delcnbe hereafter, ſhewing previouſly to it the Signs 

8 indicate that a Child is living, or dead, in the 
© pls TS xs I 


| Note) That in all the Deliveries again Nature, which 

witaout bein 

able Accident, one muſt wait to extract the Child, till 

- Matrice be paſſably open, and its inward Orifice 
uficiently prepared and ſoftned, particularly if it be 
- belt Child. Therefore when it is perceived that 
tne Child preſents himſelf in a bad Situation at the 
5 ning of the Labour, the Membranes which con- 
in — Waters muſt not be broken, but at the Time 
1 2 are found diſpoſed to permit the Extrac- 
n of the Child without much Violence; and if the 
i ate are evacuated before the Matrice can be 
ide eh. 4 open, one ſhould notwithſtanding wait a 
: - *feparation of the Paſſages, if there be any 
3 of it, without however ſuffering the Parts 
Nn 0 by the entire EKvacuation of the Waters. 
Roe has the Child be in a bad Situation, he is 
N ſufficiently vivified by the Navel- 
8 Wille he remains in the Matrice, and is not 


Sincoss 
wullions 


er oY r engaged in the Paſſage in his bad Situation; 

needles 8 7 Mother on her Side is no otherwiſe incom- 
t Dang: bou thereby, than by the Tediouſneſs of her La- 
and. . 


50 Man-midwife ſhould act. otherwiſe, the 


Afterwards, he muſt place her on her Back acroſs 


eaſe her Reſpiration, and that ſhe may act her Part in 


| ſeparated from one another, and kept in that Poſture by | 


other Conditions above-ſpecified z after which he'll go- 


proceed only from the bad Situation of the Child, 
g accompanied with any other conſider- 


MEDIAL as 


Child would. he in à much r Danger to periſh, 
in the Paſſage at the Time of the Operation, becauſe 
of the Narrowneſs of the Space, which would detain 
him longer, the Operation | itſelf be attended with 
much more Difficulty, and the Mother treated with 

more Violence, l | 


Note, alſo, That in ſuch premature Labours, as at the 
Term of four or five Months, or thereabouts, and 
much more in all the other Terms of Pregnancy, 
which are leſs advanced, particularly if a Woman is 
already gone her full Time with other Children, a 
Man-midwife need not take much Trouble to reduce 
thoſe Abortives into a better Situation than that they 
preſent themſelves in ; for the Orifice of the Matrice 
having been once dilated by the Paſſage of a Child of 
a full Proportion, and at Term, can dilate itſelf 
enough by the ſole Operation of Nature, to leave a 
free Paſſage to this laſt Abortive, whoſe Bigneſs (tho? 
he be in double) does not equal that of the firſt who 
came at Term; and for that Reaſon it is more ſafe 
to commit entirely to Nature, the Expulſion of thoſe 
Abortives of three or four Months, who are in a bad 
Situation; though I know by Experience, that in 
ſome Conjunctures, eſpecially when the Woman is 
extremely weak, the Hand of a Man-midwife is of 
a very great Service; for I once delivered a very 
young Woman of an Abortive of five Months; and 
which was her firſt Child, where I was obliged to 
do the whole Work, Nature being then ſo weak, 
that I had not the leaſt Aſſiſtance from it; notwith- 
ſtanding which I extracted the Child without Inſtru- 
ments, and the Woman has been pregnant ſeveral 


Times ſince, and has at this preſent Time ſeveral fine 


Children $ 


If there be an Occaſion where a Man-midwife vanes 


more Reflections, and muſt uſe more Precaution in 


Things which relate to his Art; it is where it is que- 


ſtion to judge if the Child in the Matrice be alive or 


dead; for it happens ſometimes that Children, thought 


dead, have been extracted alive, and maimed of both 


Arms, or of ſome other Parts of their Body ; and others 
have been miſerably killed with Hooks, who could have 
been extracted alive, if the ignorant Man- midwife had 


not been miſtaken ; though moſt of our Men- midwives 


here are Gentlemen of the Hooks, and without conſidering 
if the Child be alive or not, draw him with ſome In- 
ſtrument, though it could be very well done with the 


Hand, if they were not in ſuch Haſte to receive their 


exorbitant Fee; ſo that if by Chance the Child lives, 
well and good, if not, he has done his butchering Ope- 

ration, and muſt be paid. DI FREY CR BY 
But however, without following fo barbarous an Ex- 


ample, a Man-midwife before he fixes on the Manner 
of making the Extraction of the Child, and to avoid fo 
great a Misfortune as that of killing a little innocent 


Creature, and not be reproached with being the Author 
of ſo deplorable a Speclacle, he mult take a particular 
Care not to be deceived, Timidity on that Occaſion be- 
ing far preferable to a too great Temerity. _ 5 


ſtation, and is in Health at the Time of her Labour, 
and feels her Child move; which to know with a ſtill 
greater Certainty, he muſt himſelf lay his Hand on the 
Belly of the Woman; for ſome of them have pretended 


to have felt their Child a little before their Labour, 


though he was dead then; and others whoſe Child was 


alive, though they pretended they had not felt him ſtir 
for two or three Days before their Labour; becauſe after 


the Evacuation of the Waters the Child is ſometimes ſo 
preſſed by the Contraction of the Matrice, that it leaves 
bim no Room to move as he did before the Evacuation 
of the Waters. | | 

If by the Motion of the Child, a Man-midwife cannot 
be ſure that he is alive, when'the Waters are broke, he 
muſt flide as foon as poſſible his Hand gently into the 
Matrice, where he'll feel the Pulſation of the umbilical 


Arteries, which will be much ftronger if he touches 


it very near the Belly of the Child; or having found 
one of the Child's Hands, he'Il feel the Artery 5 = 
| | riſt, 


He'll know that the Child is alive (when he is at 
Term, and the Woman has not been wounded) if the 
Mother had her Health during the whole Time of Ge- 
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Wriſt, but it has not then ſo ſenſible a Motion as that 
of the umbilical Arteries; if then he feels the Pulſation 
of thoſe Arteries, he may be ſure that the Child is alive; 
as likewiſe, if having put the Extremity of his Finger 
into his Mouth, he del the Tongue ſtir. 

But on the contrary, the Child is dead, if he has not 
ſtirred for a conſiderable Time; if the Matrice voids 
fetid and cadaverous Humidities; if the Woman feels 
exceſſive Pains, and a great Weight in her Belly; if the 
Child falls like a Lump always on the Side ſhe lays; if 
ſhe has Syncops, and frequent Convulſions; if it is long 
ſince the Navel-ſtring, or After-Birth is come out; if 
introducing the Hand into the Matrice the Child is felt 
cold, his umbilick without Pulſation, and his Tongue 
immoveable; and if feeling his Head, it is found ſoft, 
and the Bones vacillent, the Brain being without Pulſa- 
tion when the Child is dead ; who, in the Opinion of 
moſt Men-Midwives, is more corrupted in two Days, 
he thus remains in the Matrice after the Evacuation of 
the Waters, than he would be in four, out of the Ma- 
trice; which happens, ſay they, becauſe of the Heat and 
Humidity of the Place, which are the two Principles of 
Corruption; but they pretend, that . ſometimes Children 
have been ſeen to remain whole Weeks dead in the Matrice, 
without any great Corruption, when there is no Evacua- 


tion of the Waters, in which they are preſerved as in a 


=, ESD e 5 | 
But we can only draw Conjectures of the Death of the 
Child, if the Woman has been wounded, if ſhe has a 
great Flooding, if ſhe is not at Term; if there be four 
or five Days ſince her Waters are broken ; if ſhe has a 
leaden Colour, her Eyes much ſunk; and a dejected 

Look; if her Breath be very bad, her Breaſts flabby, 
and the Bigneſs of the Bottom of her Belly has been 
diminiſhing for ſome 
the Waters. | 


Note, That moſt of the Signs above-mentioned, as well 


the molt ſure, as thoſe by Conjectures, muſt meet to- 
| gether to certify that a Child is dead, for ſeveral of 
them are equivocal, when they are alone; as for 
Example, that of the fetid and cadaverous Excre- 
tions, which could eaſily deceive thoſe, ſays M. Mau- 


ripeau, who do not conſider, that there may be two 


Children in the Matrice, one dead and corrupted, and 


where he deliver'd a Woman of two Boys, the firſt of 
whom was dead, and entirely corrupted, whence 
flowed the ſtinking Lochia the Woman had voided ; 
-- and the ver ave. EEE ; 


Note alſo, That the Excretions of the Matrice can be 
render'd fetid and cadaverous by the ſole Corruption 
of ſome Clods of extravaſated Blood, which has ſo- 
journed for ſome Time in the Matrice ; which does 

not hinder the Child from being alive; and the 
_ greeniſh and blackiſh Waters which ſome Women 
void before their Delivery, are not always a ſure Sign 
that their Child is dead; for ſome Women have been 


deliver'd who voided ſuch Waters having the Navel- 


{tring and After-Birth of a livid Colour, and appear- 
ing much corrupted, notwithſtanding which, their 
Children were alive. But when thoſe Waters have, to- 
gether with thoſe ſtrange Colours, a cadaverous Smell, 
as of rotten Fleſh, then it is very likely that the Child 
is dead. EY oh ct | * 
As to the Sign taken from the Length of Time the 
Woman has been without feeling her Child ſtir, it is 
likewiſe uncertain ; for there are Children, who tho? 
they be alive, are ſometimes two whole Days in the 
Matrice, after the Waters have been evacuated, with- 
out a manifeſt Motion; becauſe the Matrice by its 
Contraction, leaves no more Room for that Motion; 
to which the Debility of the Child can alſo much con- 
Fu — — — 


Note again, That it is not a Sign that the Child is dead 
in the Matrice, becauſe he has voided the Mæconium; 
ſince nothing is more common in preternatural De- 
liveries, than to ſee Children alive, who have eaſel 

' themſclves in the Matrice, as do all thoſe who preſent 
themſelves the Backſide foremoſt, who void always 

I 


* 


run of their Lives. 


ſing that the Matrice is ſufficiently open 


out in that Poſture, in the Manner I am 
Time, without the Evacuation of 
mer; taking Care, previouſly to this, that that Foot be 


the other alive and ſound ; which, he ſays, he ſaw his Hand along the Leg and Thigh of the former, a 


happen ſeveral Times; and eſpecially on an Occaſion 


_ ſents itſelf at firſt, 
ing them near one another, he'll draw them equally u 


it, taking Care to envelope thoſe Parts with a Piece d 
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the Meconium, as well as ſev 
themſelyes in other bad Poſt 
is much preſſed on thoſe O 
when the Man-Midwife is © 
the Extraction. 


Note beſides, That having deſcribe . | 
can indicate if the Child” be A 1 ** Signs Which 
trice, I muſt ſhew at preſent what is to be the Ma. 
each of the preternatural Deliveries, which By In 
Midwife ought never to undertake, before h Fo Mar 

_ tized the Child, if alive, and there js Ap : 3$ bap. 

hard Labour, on the Part which prefents jw” of a 
leſt it ſhould be too late 'to do it after the ade! 


in which ſeveral, already very weak, die. Operation 


eral others w 
ures, becauſe Je 1 
ccaſions, and particular), 


bliged to turn the Child in 


How to help a Woman when the Child 
Feet foremoſt. 


Though ſeveral Authors are of Opinion that a Ch; 
who preſents one or two Feet foremoſt, is 1 hy N 
in the Matrice, and reduced to his natural 
his Head foremoſt; that's impracticable, 
the extreme Violences the Mother and he 
ſuffer on that Occaſion, and the great R 
Therefore ſo ſoon as 
wife has diſcover*d that the Child comes in that Sity 
tion, he muſt place the Woman in the Poſture 3 
deſcribed for preternatural Deliveries; and ws 
anointed his Hand with Oil or Pomatum (always 50 
to give 9 
to it) introduce it gently into the n wy 
where finding the Feet of the Child, he'll dw ha 


going to 


preſent; one or two 


Situation, viz. 
by Reaſon of 
er Child would 
ſk they would 
the Man-Mig. 


deſcribe. 125 

But if the Child was to preſent but one Foot, the Man. 
Midwite muſt carefully examine if it be the Right or the 
Left, and in what Figure it preſents itſelf; for thoſe Re 
flections will let him know, on which Side the other Foot 
can be; which having obſerved, he muſt go to fetch it 
and having found it, draw it gently out, with the for- 


not that of another Child; for if it was, he could ſooner 
kill the Mother and the Children than extract them thus; 
which he'll eaſily diſcover, if having introduced gently 


far as to the Groin, he finds that both Thighs belong to 
one and the ſame Body; which is alſo an eaſy Means of 
finding the other Foot, when there is but one which pte. 


So ſoon as the Man-Midwife has found the two Feet 
of the Child, he muſt bring them out ; then taking 
them with both his Hands, above the Ankles, and hok- 


that Manner, till the Thighs and Hips of the Child b 
extracted, laying hold ſometimes, likewiſe, of the Thigh 
above the Knees, ſo ſoon as there will be Room 10 d 


dry Cloth, leſt his Hands which are greaſy, ſhould lip 
on the Body of the Child, very ſlippery of itſelf, Whid 
done, holding always the Child by his two Feet, and 
above the Knees, he'll draw him thus, till the Top d 
the Breaſt ; after which, he'll pull down, on each Sit 
the two Arms of the Child along his Body; obſerving 
to take them rather by the Hands towards the . 
than by any other Place, and to diſengage them 2 . 
from the Paſſage one after another, without forcing en 
too much, for fear of breaking them, as thoſe who ws 
rate without Method, often do; and taking Car t r 
that the Belly and Face be directly downwards; 7 ur. 
the Head being ſtopped at the Chin by the 05 ; k 
therefore if he was not in that Situation, he ſhou 6 
turned; which may be eaſily done, if when one gue 
draw the Child by the Feet, they be inclin'd, ard ; 
them by Degrees, in Proportion as the Extra a 7 
made, till his Heels regard directly the Belly d . 
Woman; and if they were not quite in that Situa i 
when the Child has been drawn as far as to yy 4 
the Thighs, before he be drawn further out, [ py V 
Midwife muſt introduce one of his Hands, a8 fat N 
ſible, ſo far as to the Pubis of the Child, and V 
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other Hand hold the two Feet, to turn, 7 an It bein 
Time, his Body on that Side it is the mol * "iſ icin 
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ect, there 


tr vith the leaſt 
Yer Bod . 2 2 
which i Fo and remains alone in the Matrice, out of 
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3 tion, till he has his Breaſt and Face 
we, © grey po thus brought him up as far as 
* the Top of the Shoulders, he muſt take great 

ke his Time (bidding the Woman to make ſome 
1 chat very Inſtant) that his Head may take the 


Effre the Feet at the ſame Moment they have quitted 


y he will not be ſtopped at the Paſſage. 


otwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, ſome 
2 the Head fo big, that it ere 19 4 
after the Body 1s entirely out of the 

at the wa the Opannce muſt not amuſe 
elf to draw only the Child by the Shoulders; 
1 the Head would ſooner be 
_ the Neck, than be drawn out in that 
but while ſome other Perſon draws gently the Body of 
Child, holding him by the two Feet, or below 
Ls Knees, the r muſt diſengage by little and 
- the Head of the Child from between the Bones 
re Paſſage ; which he'll do in ſliding gently one or 

g o Fingers of his left Hand into the Mouth of the 
Gang. to diſengage the Chin firſt, and with his 
br he'll embrace the back Part of the Neck of the 


ENS Child above his Shoulders, to draw the Head afterwards 
Lich the Help of one of the Fingers of his left Hand, 


' thruſt into the Mouth of the Child, to diſengage 
the Chin, as above-mention'd ; the Chin being the 

Part which contributes more towards ſtopping the 

Head at the Paſſage, which cannot be diſengag'd till 
the Chin has been diſengag'd firſt ; taking Care, like- 

wiſe, to do it at quick as poſſible, for fear the Child 

ſhould be ſuffocated, which would infallibly happen, 

if he was to remain long thus ſtopped z becauſe the 

Navel-ſtring which is out, being cooled and ſtrongly 

by the Body or Head of the Child, which re- 

mains too long in the Paſſage, the Child cannot then 

be kept alive by Means of the Subſtance of the 

Mother, the Circulation whereof is ſtopp'd in the Na- 

velſtring. Therefore when a Man-Midwife has once 

began to extract the Child, he muſt draw him out en- 


tirely as ſoon as poſſible z; and immediately after de- 


ler the Woman of the After-Birth, in the Manner 
heretofore deſcribed. | VV 

Nor alſo, That when the Child is alive, it is not very 
Cifficult to give to the Head that Situation downwards; 


becauſe all the Parts of a live Child, having ſome Sup- 


port and Stability, the Head follows moſt commonly 

the Body, and turns itſelf on the ſame Side; which 
does not happen to the Head of a dead Child, be- 
cauſe his Neck 


City, does not contribute towards making the Head 


take a good Situation, though the Man-Midwife has 
gen it to the Body; in which Caſe the Body of the 


Child being entirely out, his Head is ſtopped at the 
Paſſage, becauſe it is not directly ſituated downwards 
as the Body is. Therefore he muſt not amuſe him- 
felf to draw the Body of the Child, before he has 
likewiſe reduced the Head in a right Figure, i. e. made 
it look downwards, which is done by ſliding the Hand 
very flat on the Face of the Child, to cover the In- 
<qulities thereof, which Help, with embracing it, to 


make it turn eaſier, and to give it a commodious 


viuation, thruſting likewiſe a Fi inger into the Mouth i 
do diſengage the Chin from the Paſſage | 
howeyer, to turn with the other Hand the Body of 


3 taking Care 5 


the Child, or to have it turn'd by another Perſon, 
mat it may follow, at the ſame Time, the Motion 
u gven to the Head; obſerving the ſame Thing, like- 


2 when the Head of a live Child is ſtopped, in the 


© Manner, at the Paſſage, becauſe of his bad Si- 
_ For if one ſhould make the Head turn with- 
"it the Body, or the Body without the Head, the Child 


would be killed in the Operation. 


| \ Though a Man-Midwife takes all the 3 a- 


Ve mentio 


n'd for the Extraction of the Child by the 
are ſometimes Children ſo much corrupted, 
Effort, their Head is ſeparated from 


1 be extracted but with much Difficulty ; 
bens ctreamly ſlippery, by Reaſon of the ſlimy Hu- 
where it is, and likewiſe becauſe 


Vol. II. 
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entire 


being grown limp, and without Soli- 
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it is of a round Figure, where there is nb Hole: If not. 
withſtanding the Head, which is thus left in the Matrices 
is ſmall and ſoft, as that of abortive Children, it may 
be eaſily extracted; but if it be very large and {viid, 
the Difficulty is commonly ſo very great, that two 91 
three Men-Midwives have ſometimes attempted it with- 
out Succeſs, whence the Death of the Woman has. en 
ſued ; though they had perhaps prevented that Misfor- 
tune, if they had operated in the following Manner. 
When the Head of the Child, ſeparated froth his 
Body, remains alone in the Matrice, either by Reaſon of 
Putrefaction, or for another Cauſe ; the Man-Midwite 
muſt immediately, without Delay, and before the Ma- 
trice cloſes. itſelf, introduce his right Hand into it; and 
ſearch the Mouth of that Head (which is the only 
Hold remaining then) and having found it, thruſt one or 
two Fingers into it, and his Thumb under his Chin; ak- 
ter which he'll draw it ſoftly, holding it thus by the in- 
ferior Jaw-bone. But if that Bone was to part from the 
Head, in the Efforts made to extract it, as it happens 
often when there is Putrefaction; in that Caſe he muſt 
take his right Hand out of the Matrice, to ſlide the left 
into it, with which he'll ſupport that Head, and with 
the right take a narrow, but very ſtrong Hook, and 
with a ſingle Branch, which he'll ſlide along the Inſide 
of his other Hand, turning the Point towards it, for 
fear of wounding the Matrice; and thus introduced ſhall 
turn it towards the Head, to run it into the Orbit of the 
Eye, or into the Holes of the Ears, or into that of the 
Occiput, or between the Sutures, according as he'll find 
it molt practieable, endeavouring always to lay hold of 
the Place he'll fix it to, as faſt as poſſible; after which 
drawing that Head thus faſten'd to the Hook, and 
helping with the left Hand to guide it, he muſt make the 
. thereof; taking Care, when brought 
near the Paſſage, to draw his Hand out of the Matrice, 
leſt the Paſſage ſhould be ſtreighten'd therewith, leaving 


OI 


only ſome Fingers towards the Side of the Head, to diſ- 


engage it with more Facility, and to hinder the Matrice 


from being wounded by the Hook, in caſe it ſhould 
chance to loſe its Hold. | | ey, 


Note, That in a Caſe of Neceſſity, and for Want of 2 


Hook, take a Piece of ſoft Tape, three Fingers 
broad, and two Yards long, or thereabout, folded in 
two, and laying hold of both Ends with the left Hand, 
introduce with the right the Middle thereof into the 
Matrice, ſo that it may be placed on the hind Part of 
the Head, as a Stone in a Sling; and then drawing 
the Tape by the two Ends joined together, make the 
Extraction of the Head, without the leaſt Fear that 
the Tape ſhould ſtop the Paſſage, ſince it takes but 
very little Room. For my Parr, I am of Opinion, 
that this is the ſafeſt Manner of making that Ex- 
traction, and have always preferred it to a Hook, 
with very great Succeſs; ſince with a Hook, unleſs it 
be guided with a great Dexterity indeed, one is always 
in Danger of ſcratching the Matriee ; beſides that in 
the Efforts one makes, eſpecially when the Head is 
_ putrified, the Hook comes out with only that Part of 
the Head it was faſten'd to; fo that it renders the Ope- 
ration tedious, and very laborious, both for the poor 
Patient and the Operator, who 1s obliged to introduce 
his Hook at ſeveral different Times in the Matrice, be- 
fore he can accompliſh the whole Operation ; when as 
the Tape never miſſes bringing out the whole Head at 
once. Some will have that Tape anointed with Oil 
or Pomatum; but I am of a contrary Sentiment, and 
provided it be very ſoft, I would introduce it as dry 
as poſſible, ſince there is always Humidity enough in 
the Paſſages, to hinder it from hurting them; and if 
it was too ſlippery, it would not be ſo ſoon, nor ſo 
eaſily faſten'd on the Head, and would be more apt to 
quit its Hold. — Enna | 


If notwithſtanding all theſe different Manners the Man- 
Midwife cannot extract the Head becauſe it is too large, 
he muſt diminiſh the Bigneſs thereof with a bowed 
Knife; introducing firſt his left Hand into the Ma- 
trice, and with the right ſliding likewiſe that Knife into 
ir, taking great Care in doing it, that the Point of the 
Knife be turn'd towards the Inſide of his left Hand, for 
fear of wounding the Matrice ; which done, hel} = 
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it again towards the Sutures of the Head, and particu- 
larly towards the Place of their Junction, where he'll 
imake an Inciſion with that Inſtrument; whereby having 


ſeparated ſome Pieces thereof, he may with a greater 
Facility draw the reſt ; or at leaſt having emptied Part 


of the Brain through the Aperture he had made, the 


Bigneſs of the Head being thereby much diminiſhed, 
the Extraction may be leſs penible. | 


Nete, That the Left-Hand being thus introduced into 
the Matrice, will ſerve to place the Knife for the Di- 
viſion and Separation of the Parts of the Head, as 

. likewiſe to hinder the Matrice from being wounded 
through Inadvertency ; and the Right with which 
he'll hold the Handle of the Inſtrument, which muſt 
be pretty long, will ſerve to carry it and move it, 
on what Side he'll think proper. For my Part I 
would make uſe on that Occaſion, of a Hook with 
ſeveral ſmall and ſhort Points, proper to fix into the 
Sutures of the Head, and introducing it into the 
Matrice in the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Pre- 
cautions the Knife above-mentioned is introduced, 
forces thoſe Points into the Sutures, which are then 
pretty looſe, and with the Right-Hand, which holds 
the Handle of the Hook (that Handle being like 

that of the Knife) turn and ſhake gently the Hook, 
whereby the Bones of the Head are ſhaken likewiſe, 
and forc'd at laſt to part from one another, and are 
afterwards eaſily extracted with the Hand, without 
putting the Woman to that tedious Torture of paring 

or cutting them with the Knife, for this Operation is 
very ſoon done, eſpecially if the Head be corrupted. 


After the Extraction of the Head out of the Matrice, 
no Portion thereof muſt be left in it; after which the 
Woman is to be delivered of the After-birth, if ſhe was 
not deliver'd of it before. | 


Note, That it is aſked on this laſt Subject, if when the 
Head of the Child is thus left in the Matrice, the 


Woman being not yet delivered of her After-birth, 


one muſt begin the Operation by the Extraction of 
the Head, before that of the After-birth ? Which 
Queſtion may be anſwered by a Diſtinction: For if 


the After birth be quite ſeparated from the Matrice, 


it muſt be extracted firſt, otherwiſe it would be an 
Obſtacle to the Extraction of the Head : But if it be 
yet adherent to the Matrice it muſt be left in it, till 
after the Extraction of the Head; for if the Man- 
midwife was to ſeparate it then from the Matrice, 
there would enſue a very great Flooding, which would 

be increaſed by the Agitation of the Operation; for 
the Veſſels to which it is joined remain commonly 
open, while the Matrice remains in the Diſtenſion cauſed 
by the Head retained in it, and do not cloſe till after 
it has been delivered of that foreign Body; beſides 


which, the After- birth remaining thus faſtned during 
from being eaſily 


the Operation, hinders the Matrice 
contuſed and wounded. | 


Note, alſo, That M. Maurigeau ſays, that he delivered 
a Woman, whoſe Child had been killed by her Mid- 


wife, who wanting to draw him by the Feet, which 
he preſented foremoſt, had not had the Precaution, 


nor the Dexterity to turn his Face downwards to 


give him a good Situation, which was the Cauſe that 


his Head remained at the Paſſage, ſtopped by the 
Chin, under the Os Pubis of the Mother, where he 


had periſhed. That famous Operator ſliding his 


Right-Hand as far as on the Face of the Child, and 
thruſting one of the Fingers of the ſame Hand into his 
Mouth to loſen the Chin, and diſengage it from the 
Paſſage, turned his Face downwards, and at the ſame 
Time his Body, which he ſupported with his Left- 
Hand, to give it the ſame Motion of the Head, after 


which he extracted eaſily the Head of that Child dead 


tor Want of a timely Aſſiſtance. 


The Manner of delivering a Woman when the Child puſhes 


out foremoſt the Neck of the Matrice. 


If we conſider the Manner of the Child coming into 
the World in this Delivery, we may ſay that it is na- 
tural ; but if we'conſider the Diſpoſition of the Matrice 
which is in Danger of coming out in the Delivery, or Ex- 
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pregnant, or have it very humid, 


tration of the Child, well know. ga, X 
ſo; for his Head puſhing out Da It is not quits 
can eaſily cauſe that Accident, if the 
aſſiſted with Dexterity. On that Occaſion 
is ſeen to come out in large Wrinkles : 
the Child advances. ey 00 
Women, whoſe Matrice uſed to fa 


Oportion 2x; 


l before they we... 
are ſubject 4 58 
of its Ligament, 

o Walk in her Roo: 


Accident, becauſe of the Relaxation 
In this Caſe the Woman is not t 
as in a natural Delivery, but muſt be 
Body almoſt equally framed, and Ng bed ber 
in a natural Delivery; and to help her effec. a 
every Pain, when her Child begins to come 0 4oue 
and to puſh out thus the Vagina, the Midwife —_ 
ways keep one Hand on each Side of his Head * 
pulſe, in reſiſting to the Pains of the Woman, th wg 
trice alone inſide, leaving Room at the neg 
the Child to advance forward; continuing thus fill ' 
Mother of herſelf forces the Child quite out; r bes 
by no Means to be drawn out by the Head 5 in 2 
tural Delivery, for Fear of cauſing thereby the Fall of 
the Matrice, which, at that Time is much inclined t 1 
But if notwithſtanding, the Child having his i F 
out at the Paſſage, was to be ſtopped fo long there N 
to be in Danger of being ſuffocated, then one would b 
obliged to call a ſecond Perſon, who ſhould dry him 
gently by the Head, while the Midwife holds and pulkes 
up the Matrice with her Hands, leſt it ſhould follow the 


Body of the Child in drawing him out in that Manner. 


After the Woman has been thus delivered, ſhe muſt 
be delivered likewiſe of her After-birth in the Manner 
heretofore deſcribed, taking Care for the fame Reaſon 
not to draw it, and ſhake it with too much Violence: 
which done, the Matrice muſt be put and kept in 1 
natural Situation, if it was come out. 


Note, That if a Midwife does not obſerve the Method 
above deſcribed, ſhe is the Cauſe ſometimes that the 
Matrice falls, and comes out quite at the Pudendun ; 
becoming then of an extraordinary Length and 
Bigneſs, becauſe: the Humours flow thither in great 
Abundance ; as it happened, ſays M. Maurizea to 
the Wife of a Joyner of Paris, who being in Labour, 

could not be delivered, becauſe the Vagina, was en- 
tirely come out at the Pudendum, of a prodigious 
Length and Bigneſs, that it exceeded halt a Foot in 
Length, and was once bigger than the Head of 2 
Child. Ar its Extremity was ſeen the inward Onfice 
of the Matrice, which repreſented a Kind of lag: 
Pbymoſis, the Borders whereof were above three Fu- 
gers thick in its whole Circumference ; which firaght- 
ned ſo much the Paſſage, that the Child being op 


ped in it, puſhed ſtill more and more the Matrice - 


_ outwards, and the Humours flowing thither in Aour 
dance, becauſe of the vain Efforts the Woman mate 
ſwelled extraordinarily the Vagina, and had infalliy 
cauſed a Mortification in that Part, if the poor We 

man had not been quickly delivered; which was dot, 

not by reducing the Vagina thus fallen, a Thing in. 
practicable then, not only becauſe of its extreme Big: 
neſs, but likewiſe becauſe the Head of the Child bens 
too much advanced into the Paſſage, could not _ 
been puſhed up withour an extreme Violence, er 
had proved prejudicial both to the Mother and Cu; 
but by introducing by degrees the Hand, anoint 
with Oil, into the Aperture of that large Pim 
bidding the Woman to puſh downwards, guiding 
Head of the Child at every Pain, and making 11 5 
advance little by little into the Paſſage, pp 5 
it by the Hand, ſtretching the Fingers in the Fo g 
of a Dilatory, and drawing them out by Vt. 
Proportion as the Head of the Child wages Hes! 
ward, till it was quite brought out, by the ſole 15 
of the Woman, which were very ſtrong; 19 0 oY 
having laid hold of it on both Sides, the © * 
eaſily brought into the World alive : Whuc * 
the Matrice was immediately reduced into 8 f . 
Situation; the Midwife being ordered of 55 
every Day the lower Parts, for Fear of a 25 
tion, to which they were much diſpoſed. ut be 
that this Accident could not have arrived to kü . 


N 
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1 but through the Negligence or Ig- 
pree 0 ee Midwife, which otherwiſe ſhe could 
norance 


de preve ina inclined to come out at the 
e al 1 Xs fer not happen but through the 
” Humidity of the Matrice, and the Difficulty 
exceſſive Orifice had to dilate itſelf ) ſhe had intro- 
its inward degrees ſome Fingers into that Orifice to 
duced on Dilatation, in the Manner practiſed in 
halle p elveries, ſupporting at the ſame Time the 
pony wich the other Fingers. 
55 M 4 Woman whoſe Child preſents himſelf by 
om Ts of the Head and likewiſe when he preſents 
the | | | 


i 


hinſef the Face foremoſt. | 


Þ.lvery where the Child preſents himſelf 
Though A ſeems to be baum becauſe 
by wy Ts foremoſt, it is notwithſtanding very 
the Hea 83 to the Mother and the Child, becauſe 
anten Poſture ; for he would ſooner break his 
of 5 to come into the World in that Manner; 
ef he is much more embarraſſed in the Paſſage, 
- Mother makes Efforts to puſh him out; which 

a 

bis 10IP -»ht. that he may come out in a direct 
Child i; OY ph ſoon as 1t 5 found that the Child 
Lane: | vimfelf in that bad Poſture, the Woman muſt 
ect e down, for Fear it would be very difficult 
f i in the Child (as it muſt be done, to make him 
ot x natural Situation) if he was advanced further into 
1 . this Operation, the Woman muſt be put 
© 2 commodious Situation, making her to lean a little 
f the Side oppoſite to the bad one of the Child; then 
& Man-midwife ſhall flide his Hand, well anointed 
wit il, on the Side of the Head of the Child, to {et 
| oe; bringing it, gently, with his Fingers, placed 
between it and the Matrice, to a right Situation; but 
ir the Head was ſo much engaged, that the Thing could 
| not be effected in that Manner, he muſt ſlide his Hand 
V fur as the Shoulders of the Child, that puſhing them 

back a little into the Matrice, he may put him in a 
| natural and convenient Situation. | 


Nite, That it would be {till better if the Man-midwife 
could puſh thus the Child back by the Shoulders, with 
his tuo Hands; but his Head occupies then the 
Paſſage in ſuch a Manner, that it 1s often with the 
greateſt Dificulty that he introduces one into it, with 
which he is obliged to perform the Operation, aſſiſt- 
ed with the Ends of the Fingers of the other, carried 
as far as it is neceſſary; which done, he muſt procure 
the Birth of the Child, in the ſame Manner of a na- 
tural Delivery ; taking Care to ſet the Child's Head 

| Tight as ſoon as poſſible, after the Evacuation of 

the Waters; for if it is not ſoon remedied, the 


tlelf ſo much into the Paſſage, and the Unequalities 
of the Face, being thruſt into the Subſtance of 
the Matrice, it is very difficult afterwards to give it a 
good Situation, ors b 


dad Situation of the Body of the Child, which hinders 
its being ſer right 3 then one muſt have Recourſe to the 
alt Remedy to fave the Child's Life, which is to turn 
lum entirely, by going to fetch the Feet, to draw him 
by them in that fame Moment, 5 
At other Times tbe Child preſents bimſelf with bis Face 
firemoF, having 
| Poſture it is very 
and if þ 


puted up, that he appears monſtrous, 


Man-midwife muſt proceed in this Delivery in the 
res preſcribed, when the Child preſents his Head 
dewiſe, which muſt be ſer right with the Hands, ob- 
| &rving alwa 
e hurting the Face of the Child, 
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the Child J for wering a Woman, when the Body of 


ed h e 
after the Head is 3 ee by the Shoulders, 


difficult to bring him into the World; 


"red in ſome meaſure, if when ſhe per- 


do, unleſs the Head of the 
gots oe er dropſical of the Abdomen, which hinders him from bei 


Head being fallen back on the Shoulders, engages 


Ar if the Head cannot be reduced, becauſe of the | 


his Hand bent backwards, in which 


© remains long in it, becomes ſo livid and 


Js to do it as gently as poſlible, for Fear | 


When a Child will be thus ſtopped by the Shoulders, 


463 
a Man- midwife muſt make Haſte to deliver him out of 
his Priſon, otherwiſe he would ſoon be ſuffocated. To 
avoid therefore that Accident, he muſt endeavour to 
make the Shoulders follow and paſs, by drawing 
gently the Head of the Child, ſometimes by the Sides, 
and ſometimes likewiſe by taking it with one Hand 


under the Chin, and with the other on the back Patt of * 


the Head, and thus proceeding alternately from one 
Side to the other, to facilitate the Thing, taking great 
Care that the Navel-ſtring be not embaraſſed round the 
Neck, and obſerving always not to draw the Head with 
too much Violence, for Fear of ſeparating it from the 
Body, as it ſometimes happens through the Imprudence 
of the Midwife. | 


If the Shoulders don't paſs after the Head has beeri 


pulled in that Manner, the Man-midwife muſt flide one 


or two Fingers of each Hand under each Arm-pit, with 
which, bending them inwards, the Shouldets will be 


drawn by degrees; but when they have entered the 


Paſſage, and are entirely diſengaged from it, if he cannot 
have the Child yet, holding him thus under the Arm-pits,; 
then it is ſure that he is ſtopped by ſome other Impe- 
diment, and 1s certainly monſtrous in ſome Part of his ; 
Body; or, as it happens often on that Occaſion, he is hy- 


ng 
extracted from the Matrice, by reaſon of the Fain 


and Bigneſs of his Belly, without a Punction to procure 


the Evacuation of the Water; which is done by intro- 


ducing the Left-Hand into the Matrice, as far as to the 


Place where the Belly is, and then running along the 


Inſide of the fame Hand with the Right, a Hook, or a 
bowed Knife, the Point thereof turned towards the 


Belly of the Child, that Point muſt be thruſt into it 


at once; and when it is extracted from the Hole it has 


made, two Fingers muſt be introduced into it to dilate 
it, whereby all the Waters are evacuated in an Inſtant 


after which the reſt of the Body of the Child ſtopped in 


the Matrice, is extracted without Difficulty, 


The Manner of aſſiſting a Woman in a Labour where the : ; 
Child preſents one or both Hands together with the 


Head, 


When ſome Part of the Child preſents itſelf with the 
Head, it is moſt commonly one of his Hands, or both ; 
which hinders him from coming out, becauſe the Hands 
fill up Part of the Paſſage, and make likewiſe the Head to 
lean on one Side. When the Child comes in this Man- 


ner, the Labour is preternatural, and the Woman wants 


Aſſiſtance. 8 


To give her that Aſſiſtance, if a Midwife, or Man- 
mid wife, finds that one of the Hands preſents itſelf thus, 
together with the Head of the Child, he muſt not be 


ſuffered to advance further, and to engage himſelf more 


in the Paſſage in that Situation; therefore having made 
the Woman to lay down, ſo as to have her Buttocks a 
little riſen, he muſt puſh back with his Hand, as far as 


- poſſible, that of the Child, or both, if they both preſent 
themſelves, giving Room by that Means to the Head 

of the Child to advance forwards alone; which done, if 

the Head was Sidewiſe, he muſt reduce it to the natural 
Situation, i. e. place it in the Middle of the Paſſage, to 


make it come out in a ſtrait Line, 


Note, That if a Woman is ſoon ſuccoured in that Man- 
evacuated; if ſhe has good Pains, and her Matrice be 
ſufficiently dilated, ſhe will have a happy Delivery :— 
But if the Matrice be dry, and is not ſufficiently di- 
lated, the Hands of the Child will not be puſhed back 

without much Difficulty, and without doing ſome 
Violence to the Mother; and if ſhe has not good 
Pains, the Head will not ſo eaſily, nor ſo ſoon de- 


ſcend to the Paſſage to fill the Place which was occu- 


pied by the Hands, before they were puſhed back: 
Therefore the Man-midwife muſt endeavour, as much 
as poſſible, in puſhing back thus the Hands of the 
Child with his own; not to draw his out of the Ma- 
trice, but at the Time of a new Pain to the Woman ; 


that at that very Inſtant he may bring the Head of 


the Child to the Paſſage, to hinder thereby his Hands 
from taking again their former Situation. pt 
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ner, when it is not long ſince the Waters have been 


N 
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How to affift a Woman in Labour, when the Child preſents 


one or both Hands alone. 


When the Child preſents one or two Hands alone, or 
an Arm, which ſometimes comes out as far as the Elbow, 
and even as far as the Shoulder, it is one of the worſt 
and the moſt dangerous Poſtures he can preſent himſelf 
in, either for himſelf, or for the Mother, becauſe of the 


violent Efforts a Man-midwife is always obliged to make, 


to one and the other, to fetch his Feet, which are at a 
great Diſtance, by which he is always to be drawn on 


' thoſe Occaſions, after he has been turned. 


Therefore when a Hand alone, or a whole Arm pre- 
ſents itſelf foremoſt, or both Hands or Arms, the Wo- 


k -, . 0 
man having been placed in a proper Situation, the 


Hands or Arms of the Child which preſent themſelves 
at the Paſſage, muſt be quickly puſhed back into the 
Matrice, the Man-midwife ſliding afterwards his Hand 


into the Matrice, under the Breaſt and Belly of the 


Child, and fo far that he may reach the Feet, which 
he'll draw gently to himſelf to turn him, and extract him 
by them; taking Care to do it with as little Violence as 
he can ; without amuſing himſelf to give the Child a na- 


| tural Situation; which it would be very difficult to do, 


becauſe he has his whole Body croſs-wiſe, when he pre- 


ſents thus an Arm alone, as far as the Elbow or Shoul- 


der; obſerving when he thus introduces his Hand into 


the Matrice, that he muſt ſlide it Inſide of the Mem- 


branes of the Child, and not between the Membranes 
and the Matrice; for thoſe Membranes, which line the 


whole Inſide of the Matrice, facilitate by their poliſhed 
| ſlippery Subſtance, the turning of the Child, and hinder, 


by their Interpoſition, the Matrice from being hurted by 


the Hand of the Man-midwife in the Operation. 
Ass ſoon as the Man-midwife has thus turned the 


Child by the Feet, if he was to lay hold but of one, 


he muſt ſearch the other to bring it along with the 
firſt; that holding both, he muſt govern himſelf in the 
Extraction of the Child, in the Manner deſcribed for the 
Delivery where the Child preſents his Feet foremoſt. 
Rut if the Arm was ſo far advanced, ſo big and fo tu- 


' mified, that he could not be put back without much 
Difficulty, Ambroſe Pare adviſes, if the Child is dead, to 


cut the Arm, as far as poſſible ; though it is far better, 
+ and ſafer to wring it off, becauſe its being very tender, it 


will be eaſily ſeparated from the Body, at the Articula- 


tion of the Humerus with the Shoulder Bone. But when 


a Child is to be mutilated thus, or extracted with a Hook, 


the Man-midwife muſt be very ſure that he is dead, and 
not follow the cruel Practice of ſome of our great 


Men-midwives, who for the leaſt Difficulty have always 
Recourſe to that murdering Inſtrument, whether the 
Child be dead or not. ns Coleus 


How to deliver a Woman when the Child preſents his Feet 


and Hands. 


If the Child preſents his Hands and Feet together, it 


is abſolutely impoſſible he ſhould come out in that Situa- 


tion; therefore the Man-midwife carrying his Hand to- 
| wards the Orifice of che Matrice, will feel nothing but a 
Quantity of Fingers near one another; and if the Ma- 


trice be not well open yet, he will not be ſo ſoon able to 
diſtinguiſh preciſely the Feet from the Hands, becauſe 
they are ſo cloſe together, that they ſeem almoſt all of 
the ſame Figure. But ſo ſoon as the Matrice will be di- 
lated enough for to introduce the Hand into it, he'll 
diſtinguiſh eaſily which are the Hands, and which the 
Feet; and then he'll ſlide it as far as towards the Head 


of the Child, which he'll find pretty near, he'll puſh it 
back gently, together with the Hands towards the Bot- 


tom of the Matrice, leaving the Feet in the ſame Place 
where he has found them ; then placing the Woman in 

a commodius Situation, i. e. her Buttocks a little riſing, 

| he'll take the Child by both Feet, and draw him in the 
Manner - heretofore deſcribed, when I treated of ex- 
tracting a Child by the Feet. 


Note, That it happens pretty often, that when the Wa- 
ters have not been long evacuated, the Child being 
then drawn only by the two Feet, his Body turns of 
itſelf in the Matrice, without it be neceſſary to puſh it 
back, as above-mention'd. But when the Matrice is 
dry, and the Child far engaged in the Paſſage, one is 


7 ed. | 


r hg | in a conven; 
Situation, he muſt puſh the Knees of the C onvenient 


he has done to the 
both out, he'll make the Extraction of the Child, as if 


Of a Delivery where the Child preſents the dnl 


along the Thighs, as far as the Legs an 


obliged to puſh the Head and Baa. i. 
him with more Facility; we nk back, to turn 
then content himſelf with only drawin Perdtor wou 
would be gf no other Service than S dae Feet, tha 


ſtill more and more in the Paſſage. engage the Body 


How ſo deliver a Woman when the Child Preſents bi: Ber 
J. 


If the Child, becauſe he has FEE 

ſhould have done towards the aft Morne * a8 he 
the World, the Head foremoſt, preſents bin cy me into 
Knees, having his Legs folded mielf by the 


＋ near the 
the Man- Mid wife, becauſe of their ne then 
neſs, in feeling but one of them, could miſtake ta 
or 


Head, eſpecially if the Child bei 

cannot feel it but with the Extremiy Ge, nigh, he 
when he is fallen lower, and the Matrice is A bu 
he can eaſily make the Difference, ore Cited, 


Head and the Knee, as between th as Well between the 


e Knee 
bow z becauſe the Roundneſs of the Knee i mart” 
re 


ample and even than that of the Elbow, which iS more 


Therefore having diſcover'd that it 


Child preſents, he muſt not ſuffer hi is the Knees the 


ther ; but having placed the Wenne w zer fur 


back into the Matrice, to be more at 1; in gently 
his Legs one after another; which gr 3 
put one or two Fingers under the Ham, and dul 
flowly along the hind Part of the Leg, which he) run 
always a little obliquely, till he has found the F . 
that having diſengaged one of them, he may do d. 
ſame to the other, 2 in the fame Manner g 

; after which having draun then 


he was to come his Feet foremoſt ; obſerving alway 
extract him the Pace downwards. 1 Ways th 


Back, or Buttock. 


The worſt of theſe three Situations, in which the 
Child preſents himſelf, ſometimes, is that of the Soul. 
ders, becauſe it is the moſt diſtant from the Feet of the 
Child, the Man-midwife muſt ſearch to draw him or 
by the Feet; that of the Back is next to it, and that of 
the Buttock, the leſs difficult of the three; not only be 
cauſe the Feet are very near to it, but likewiſe becauſe in 
that Figure the Head and Neck of the Child are not & 
conſtrained as in the other Situations. | 
To perform the Operation, where the Shoulder pre 
ſents itſelf firſt, the Man-midwife muſt puſh with hi 
Hand, the Shoulder a little back into the Matrice, that 
he may have a greater Facility to introduce his Hand inn 
it; and ſliding it afterwards along the Body of the Child 
on the Side he'Il find the Thing more eaſy, he'll ſear 
the Feet, to turn the Child entirely in bringing them t 
the Paſſage ; after which he'll extract him, as it 3 
done when the Child preſents the Feet foremoſt. 
If the Child preſents his Back foremoſt, the Man nis 
wife muſt ſlide his Hand along the Back towards is owt 
Part till he has found the Feet of the Child, extracting 
him afterwards, as when he preſents his Feet. 
But when the Child comes the Buttock foremol, 
if he be ſmall or of a middle Size, and the Mother al 
having the Paſſage pretty large, he can very vel 2 
out in that Poſture, with a little Help; for tho he 1 
then his Body bent, the Thighs being folded tor 8 
Belly which is ſoftiſh, force their Paſſage over-againtt 
without much Difficulty. Which, notwithſtanding, 5 
ſoon as the Man-midwife has diſcover'd that the aw 
of the Child preſents itſelf foremoſt, he mult not" | 
him to advance further, nor engage himſelf b. 8 
Poſture into the Paſſage; for he might chance © remal 


too long there, and meet with much Dine * 


ſerv'd. He muſt next puſh back the Buttock, i he : 


ds his Hal 
d Feet of © 
Child, he muſt bring them gently one after another, I 
the Matrice unfolding, extending, and turning 0 do 
wards the moſt eaſy Side; taking great _ read 
without any Contorſion or Diſlocation 3 an e 


2 —— — . Keds —— = — 


the reſt of 


| . W 
Child is ſometimes ſo far advanced into 


to puſh it back, and therefore mult 
intel) * — — the World in that bad Situa- 
more to help him to it, the Man-midwife muſt 

or or two Fingers of each Hand on the Side of 

ſlide eds to introduce them towards the Groin, 

won a8 he'll be capable to do it without Violence, 
as having bent them inwards, he muſt draw the 
— Je out as far as the Thighs ; then drawing them 
=—_ obliquely on one Side and the other, he'll diſ- 
ge them from the Paſſage, as likewiſe the Legs 
and Feet one after another, without Fracture or Diſlo- 


the Body, as if he was come the Feet foremoſt. 


0 t a Man- midwife muſt take particular 
Men en be extracts a Child who preſents Fig Back- 
ide vremoſt, to bring him out his Face downwards; 
for commonly when he comes his Backſide foremoſt, 
he has his Face and Feet towards the Belly of the Mo- 
ther, and if he was drawn in that Manner, in a di- 
dect Line, without turning him by Degrees, in Pro- 
ortion as the Extraction goes forward, the Face be- 
ing thus upwards, the Chin of the Child would be 
q underneath the Os Pubis, and the Head ſtop- 


ped at the Paſſage, where he would ſoon periſh. 


Delivery, where the Child preſents the Belly, the 
Of _ . Breaſt, or the Side. TE 


backward, unleſs it be wp a an exceſſive Violence ; 
therefore the worſt and moſt dangerous Situation a Child 
can have in the Matrice, is that in which he preſents the 
Belly or the Breaſt; for then his Body is forced to bend 
| backward; therefore, notwithſtanding all the Efforts a 
| Woman can make, ſhe never can make him advance to 
the Paſſage in that Situation; and is therefore in great 


| the Childpreſents his Belly foremoſt. _ 98 
I 0 prevent all the dangerous Conſequences fo unſafe 

a Labour could be attended with ; the Operator, after he 
| has placed the Woman in a convenient Situation, muſt 
| rungently his Hand, well anointed with Oil or Pomatum, 
towards the Middle of the Breaft of the Child, to turn 


men flide his Hand under the Belly, till he has found 
| the Feet of the Child, which he muſt bring to the Paſ- 


a | ſage, to draw him out in the ſame Manner, as if he had 
2 preſented his Feet foremoſt. F 
f When the Child preſents the Breaſt, or the Belly 


foremoſt, the Man-midwife muſt proceed in the fame 
Manner, in both Occaſions, becauſe they require ſem- 
blable Circumſtances,” - | 
The Child can alſo preſent himſelf ſidewiſe ; which is 
| Not ſo dangerous a Situation as the two others, becauſe 
he does not die fo ſoon, To deliver a Woman when the 


T | Child preſents himſelf in that Situation; the Woman be- 
al ing placed in a convenient Poſture, the Operator muſt 
one a little back the Body of the Child, that he may in- 
bs roduce his Hand with more Facility into the Matrice, 


| oy be ſhall flide along the Thighs till he has found 
tte Legs and Feet, by which he'll turn him, and extract 
him afterwards, . 


| Nate, 


ole three-Sorts of Delive : 

| g ry, to endeavour to bring 

. g Child his Head foremoſt, ſince while he re- 
ort 2 thoſe ſtrange Situations, let it be ever ſo 


Time, he is in great Danger of dying, if 


ne, but by bringing him out by the Feet. 
* ſelo Rp Where there are ſeveral Children, abo prefent 
Fan n the different Poſtures heretofore mentioned. 
fore det Figures and preternatural Situations hereto- 
nts himſelf 5 Ba the Child being alone, pre- 


me into the World, cauſe all the Diffi- 
Vol. II. 
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"ation, ending afterwards the Extraction of the reſt of 


The Back bone can very well bend forward, but not 


rof her Life, unleſs ſhe be immediately ſuccour' d. 
What renders the Danger ſtill greater, is, that the Navel- 
| firing moſt commonly falls out of the Matrice, when | 


him quite (becauſe in that Situation he is half turned) with his Fingers ; and it is even better ro do it ſoon after 


the firſt is come out, who having then made the Paſſage, 


That a Man-midwife muſt not amuſe himſelf in 


be do not ſoon brought into the World; which cannot 


, 2 * N AS ” 
0 
* » 


* 
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1+ Body, as if the Child was to come his 
Feet foremoſt. | | 


Nute, 3 his Buttock foremoſt, that it is abſo- 


culties and Dangers I have mention'd, a Labour where 


ſeveral Children together come in thoſe bad Sitvatior 8, 
is ſtill more laborious, not only for the Mother and the 


Child, but likewiſe for the Man- mid wife; becauſe they 
are in fo uneaſy a Poſture, and fo crouded, that they 
hinder one another from coming out; and then the Ma- 


trice is {0 much filled with them, that the Operator can- 


not, without much Effort, introduce his Hand into it, 
as he muſt, when it is neceſſary to turn the Children, or 
puſh them back, to give them another Situation than 
that they preſent themſelves in, WM” 

When the Woman has twoChildren, they do not pre- 
ſent themſelves ordinarily both togther, at the Paſſage 
to come out; for moſt commonly one of them is more 
advanced than the other ; which is the Cauſe there is but 
one felt; and ſometimes one does not perceive that the 
Woman has two Children, but when wanting to deliver 
her of the After-Birth, after ſhe has been deliver'd of the 
firſt Child, the ſecond is found coming out. 

When two Children preſent themſelves both in a bad 
Situation; or when but only one of them preſents himſelf 


in a bad Situation, as it moſt commonly happens, the 


firſt coming Head foremoſt, and the ſecond the Feet 


foremoſt, or in ſome other ſtill worſe Poſture, the Ope- 
rator muſt, as ſoon as poſſible, procure the Birth of the 
firſt, that immediately after, he may go ſearch the ſe- 
cond, to draw him by the Feet, without attempting to 
give him a natural Situation, was he even diſpoſed to ' 


it, becauſe he has been ſo much fatigued and debilitated, 
and likewiſe the Mother, during the coming out of the 


. firſt, that he would be often in Danger of dying before 


he could come out. | 


Sometimes, likewiſe, after the firſt is come out na- 
turally, the ſecond preſents himſelf the Head foremoſt. 


In that Caſe, Nature muſt be left to accompliſh the reſt, 


providing ſhe be not too long about it; for the Child 


might chance to die, tho in a natural Situation, 


through the Tediouſneſs of the Labour: And the Wo- 


man who has been much tormented to bring the firſt 


Child into the World, is commonly ſo fatigued, and ſo 


much diſcouraged, when ſhe knows, that after ſhe has 


ſuffer'd ſo much, ſhe has done yet but half her Work, 
loſes Courage, and is befides ſo much weaken'd and de- 
bilitated, that ſhe has no more Pains, or but very ſmall 
ones. Therefore, when the Man-midwife ſees, that the 


Labour is too long, he muſt introduce his Hand into the 


Matrice, to ſearch the Feet of the Child, to bring him 
out that Way; and if the Waters were not broke yet, 


he muſt make no Difficulty to lacerate the Membranes 


the coming out of the ſecond is thereby accelerated. 
So ſoon as the Operator ſhall have brought the firſt 


Child into the World, he muſt ſeparate him from the 


After-Birth, in tying and cutting the Navel String, 
taking afterwards the Feet of the other to bring him 
out in the ſame Manner; after which he'll draw the Af- 


ter-Birth to extract it with the Help of its two Navel 
Strings. * * 


Note, That the Man- midwife muſt take particular Care 
not to be miſtaken, when the Children preſent both 
together, the Hands or the Feet foremoſt, and if 
they be not joined together, or monſtrous ; as like- 


wiſe which are the Parts of the one, and which are 
thoſe of the other, to draw them one after another, 


and not both together; which can be eaſily diſco- 


ver'd, if when two or three Feet of different Children 


?Oot, and a left one, and ſliding his Hand alon 


their Legs and Thighs, as far as to the Groins, if it 


be forward; or towards the Buttocks, if it be back- 
wards, he finds that they are of the ſame Body; of 
which being ſure, he'll begin, firſt, to draw by the 
Feet him who is further advanced ; putting a little 
_ aſide, to clear the Way, thoſe of the other Child, 
without any Regard if he be the ſtrongeſt or weakeſt, 
the biggeſt or ſmalleſt, dead or alive; bringing our 
that firſt, ſuch as he is, as ſoon as poſſible, obſerving 
the ſame Thing as if there was but one, i. e. endea- 
vouring that he ſhould come his Breaſt and Face 
downwards, with the Circumſtances mentioned in the 


6.C | Deliveries, 


46s 


ag themſelves at the Paſſage, having took a right 
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is felt in it. 


Deliveries, where the Child preſents his Feet fore- 
moſt; and not to draw the After- birth till after the 

ſecond Child is come out; for moſt commonly there 
is but one After-birth common to both Children, 
which being ſeparated from the Matrice would cauſe 
a great Flux of Blood. 


Note, alſo, That when there are two Children in the 
Matrice, Nature is not regular in making one come 
out ſooner than the other, the firſt or the laſt, as it 
would be more convenient, i. e. that if one is ſtrong, 
and the other weak, the ſtrongeſt comes firſt, as like- 
wiſe when one is dead and the other alive, the live 
one expells the dead one; for it is ſure that there is 
no Order in that; for the neareſt to the Paſſage, whe- 
ther it be dead or alive, the ſtrongeſt or weakeſt, 
comes always the firſt, or muſt be extracted firſt if 
he could not come out of himſelf. | 


Of the Delivery where the Navel-ftring comes foremo#t. 


Every Time the Navel.ſtring comes out firſt, the 


Child does not always preſent the Belly ; for though he 


comes out naturally, as to the Figure of the Body, i. e. 
the Head foremoſt, the Navel-ſtring notwithſtanding 


falls ſometimes, and comes out firſt ; and then the Child 


is in a great Danger of his Life, unleſs the Woman be 
quickly delivered, becauſe the Blood which circulates 
through the Veſſels which compoſe that String, being 


thereby coagulated, ſtops the Circulation, by reaſon of 
the Compreſſion of thoſe Veſſels at the Paſſage. For 


if thoſe Veſſels be not exactly compreſſed, but there be 
ſome Interval left to let the Blood flow, the Child may 
live, though the Navel-ſtring has been out for ſeveral 
Hours. | 1 | . . 
In feeling the Navel-ſtring, one may eaſily know if 


the Child be alive or dead in the Matrice; for if he be 
alive, the Umbilick is warm, big, full of Blood, and 


pretty firm, and the Pulſation of the Arteries is felt in 
it: But when he is dead, that String is commonly emp- 


ty, flabby, ſhrivelled, ſmall, cold, and no Pulſation 


e have much e aid che 


Navel:-ſtring very long, are very ſubject to this Acci- 
dent; for thoſe Waters flowing in great Abundance, at 
the Time the Membranes break, carry off along with 


them that String which floated in them, and the eaſier 


becauſe the Head is not yet far advanced in the Paſſage, 
to hinder it from falling; and often likewiſe, the Navel- 
ſtring falls out of the Matrice, when the Child comes 

in a preternatural Poſture, becauſe he cannot eaſily de- 


ſcend into the Paſſage when he is in a bad Situation; 


for the Parts he preſents then foremoſt not filling up 
ecxactly the whole Entrance of the Matrice, becauſe of 


their Incquality, there moſt commonly remains ſome 


Vacuity, through which the Navel-ſtring ſlides, 


To remedy that Accident, and prevent if poſſible, 
the fatal Conſequences it is attended with, the Patient 
muſt be kept in her Bed very warm, and the Navel- 


ſtring immediately put back into the Matrice to hinder 
it from cooling, endeayouring to thruſt it quite behind 
the Head of the Child, if the Head preſents itſelf fore- 


moſt, leſt it ſhould be preſſed and contuſed by it, and 


che Motion of the Blood intercepted ; keeping it faſt, 


by means of the Ends of the Fingers of one Hand, in 


che Place whereinto it has been puſhed, keeping always 
thoſe Fingers on the Side it comes out at, till the Head 
be entirely come down and lodged at the Paſſage, can 
| hinder it from falling another Time, taking the Occa- 
ſion of a good Pain, to bring it to it with more Faci- 
lity; or if the Operator draws out his Hand, he muſt 
_ thruſt a ſmall Piece of very ſoft Linnen between the 
Side of the Head and the Matrice, to ſtop the Place 
through which the String could fall, obſerving to let 
.one End of that Linnen hanging out, that it may be 
extracted when it is judged proper; putting likewiſe 
a Compreſs dipped in hot Wine, before the Entrance of 
the Matrice, to hinder the Navel-ſtring from cooling, in 


caſe it was to fall again. | | 
But, notwithſtanding all thoſe Precautions, it hap- 
pens ſometimes, that the Navel-ſtring falls at every 
Pain, which the Woman takes: In which Caſe the 
Operation ought not to be deferred, but the Child muſt 


MIDWIFERY. 


advanced between the Bones of the 


Blood, which commonly happens when the 


till the Child be out of the Matrice; for while 


being ſuffocated, becauſe he wants Reſpiration through 


its Preparation in the After- birth, whoſe Functions and 


immediately that great Flooding, which proves fo dan- 


away often. —In that deplorable Caſe, the Operator mult 


being quite out, and the Waters be not yet broken, 3 


him out: For it muſt be obſerved, that though tir 


5 
e. 
1 N 


be extracted as ſoon as poſſible by + | 
Man-midwife muſt go SEP | FR Toe 
preſent itſelf firſt, ſince there is but GO, 
which can ſave his Life. 


Therefore having placed the Woman ;. 
dious Situation, he muſt puſh back 2 ** commo. 
the Child, which preſents itſelf firſt, if bs ee * 
00 far 


, P aſſage 
do it without tormenting the Women 100 ul me an 
uch (in 


which Caſe it is beſt to leave the Child: 

his Life than to expoſe that of the Mother). » ger of 
he'll flide his Hand (well anointed with Oil or f terwardy 
under the Breaſt and Belly of the Child to ach 


natum, 
by which he'll draw him out. his fees 


Of a Delivery where the After- birth preſents 14716 
or is entirely come out before i Gil Ve eng, 


The coming out of the After- birth N 
is ſtill much more dangerous, than he —_ TCH, 
the Navel-ſtring : For beſides, that the Child OS a 
monly dies then, if he be not ſuccoured, almoſt 2 
ſame Inſtant; the Mother herſelf is alfo very 42 ry 
Danger of her Life, by reaſon of the great Lok of 


is ſeparated from the Matrice, before the Tine ink 
ed by Nature, becauſe it leaves open all the Oe if 
the Veſſels to which it was adherent, from which te 


Blood flows in Abundance, and without Diſcontin 


which the 
the Head to 


uation, 


the Child he re- 
mains in it, it makes continually ſome Efforts to ex 1 


him, by means whereof it continually ſqueez 

out of 5 Veſſels. Therefore if * wy _ 
to ſuccour the Child when the Navel-ſtring comes our 
firſt, he muſt be ſtill more quick to do it when the 
After-birth is quite out of the Matrice, ſince a Delay in 
that Caſe, let it be ever ſo little, cauſes always the im- 
mediate Death of the Child, if he be not ſoon brought 
into the World, for then he cannot remain long without 


the Mouth, as ſoon as his Blood is no longer vivified by 


Uſes ceaſe as ſoon as it is ſeparated from the Veſſels of 
the Matrice to which it was joined; which occaſions 


gerous to the Mother, that if it be not quickly remedied 
ſhe ſoon loſes her Life, Vö»ÿ!F 

When the After- birth preſents itſelf thus firſt at the 
Paſſage, nothing is felt but a ſoft Body, without any 
ſolid Part; and the Blood flows in Abundance from 
the Matrice with ſeveral Clods, the Woman fainting 


make Haſte to deliver 1he Woman, if he will fave her 
Life, and that of her Child, if he be yet alive, There- 
fore, if the After-birth only preſents itſelf firſt, without 


it ſometimes happens, he muſt put a little aſide that 
Part of the After-birth which preſents itſelf firſt, till 
be over-againſt its Membranes, which he muſt brei 
with his Fingers, for the immediate Evacuation of ths 
Waters, and at the ſame Time to turn the Child, n 
caſe he ſhould preſent himſelf in another Poſture bu 
the Feet foremoſt, by which he muſt immediately dry 


After-birth which thus preſents itſelf firſt, be but a fo- 
reign Body in the Matrice, when entirely ſeparated from 
it, as it is then; for which Reaſon one would thin 
that it ſhould be extracted before the Child; noni 
ſtanding as it is ſtrongly faſtened to the Membranes Uf 
environed with, ſuch a Thing could not ealily be . 
becauſe the After-· birth could not be eaſily extracted, - 
out extracting at the ſame Time the Membranes "I 
envelope the Body. of the Child; beſides that wn 
Membranes, which line the whole Inſide of the m—_ 
ſerve, by their poliſhed and ſlippery eee 
eaſier turning of the Child, and to hinder the 2 | 
by their Interpoſition, from being hurted in t N 
ration; which would not ſucceed ſo well, if the 4 
birch was extracted firſt, —But if the Operator was x 
find that the After birth is almoſt quite out of 3 
trice, and the Membranes thereof entirely bro 7 5 
lacerated, in that Caſe he muſt extract 1 15 
beſides that it would be needleſs to thruſt it bach , 
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diligent } 


r w . and ac. ce ance. oe td ie. 
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„ would. be very troubleſome to the Man- 
the Marrs ng wo 8 and hinder him from 
malt immediate SUCCOUT to the Child. 
giring an Aſter- birth, which is almoſt quite out of the 
It the 4 whoſe Membranes are broken, is not to 
Matrice, - much leſs that which is quite out. For all 
be put Bans obſerved then, is that the Operator ought 
that is to u himſelf to tie and cut the Navel-ſtring 


be extracted likewiſe, who is then al- 


oon 
wy accompanied with a great Loſs of Blood, 
of _—_ my with Convulſions, 


pregnant Woman be at Term or not, the 
. Remedy for a great Loſs of Blood, to 
o Life both of the Mother and of her Child, is to 
we th in ſearching the Feet of the Child 
y him out.— But when the Loſs of Blood is but 
55 and the Woman has Strength enough to bear it, 
\ livery muſt be left to Nature; provided the Wo- 

the z Pains be ſtrong enough, to give Room to hope, 
ig which, if at the Time the Flooding begins, 
* of the Waters of the Child were not 
broken jet, they muſt be broke as ſoon as the Matrice 
*« 2 little dilared, without waiting for thoſe Membranes 
| breaking of themſelves : For as the Loſſes of Blood 
which exceed 2 Mediocrity, ys f 
ration of the After-birth from the Matrice, if thoſe 
Membranes are left whole, as they are faſtned on all 


Separation, being agitated and puſhed forward at the 
| Time of the Pains of the Women ; but being broken, 
| they give Room to the Child to advance forward into 
the Paſſage, through their Laceration, without pulling 
hard, as they did before, on the After- birth. | 

Ihe Coulſon, is no leſs dangerous to the Woman 
in Labour, and to her Child, than the Loſs of Blood, 
unleſs ſhe be quickly delivered, which is alſo the beſt 
Remedy in that Caſe. But the Matrice ſometimes being 
not ſufficiently open when the Convulſion happens, one 


| bleeding in the Arm, and even in the Foot (if the Con- 
yulſion does not proceed from Loſs of Blood) to pro- 
voke ſneezing, and giving her from Time to Time 


Dilatation of the Matrice, which muſt be humected 
W likewiſe, with reiterated emollient Fomentations. 

Nite, That the Convulſions proceed moſt commonly 
| fromtheſe three Cauſes, viz. either from a too violent 
Agitation of the Spirits, which crowding with a 
too great Impetuoſity through the Nerves, during a 
very laborious Labour, intercept by Intervals, their 
own Circulation; or by reaſon of the great Quantity 
of Blood evacuated by an exceſſive Flooding ; or, as 

it often happens in the firſt Labour, by the violent 


not adviſe a Man- midwife 
any violent Remedy, 


4 Sternutatories, Which, inſtead of appeaſing thoſe 
angerous 8 


on, ymptoms, ſerve rather to increaſe them; 
A l the Convulſions proceed from a too violent 
2 of the Spirits, I would rather endeavour to 
I __ em with ſome Drops of Laudanum, adminiſtred 
1 ly, or ſome Glaſſes of Emulſions ; which can 
. not only to appeaſe the too great Agitation of 
be 2 but likewiſe to cool the Blood, and repair 
auſted Strength of the Woman, by procuring 


or by applying outwardly on her 
tion of Opium; the ſame Re- 
8 o of great Service when the Convulſions 
eaſed þ "Om. a great Loſs of Blood. If they be 
ny the great Pains occaſioned by the extreme 


enti a . . 
wk Ix of the Matrice, the Man-midwife muſt 


us Finger, an 
Dilatation thereof. 

elwer the poor Wot 
the Violent Efforts c 
oecaſion a mortal 


of the Matrice. 


to preſcribe to his Patient 


that he may as ſoon as poſſible 
man of her Burthen, otherwiſe 
auſed by other Remedies, would 
Laceration of the proper Subſtance 
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chat ſhe may be delivered in that Manner. Notwith- 


proceed always from a 


| Sdes to the Aſter- birth, they would cauſe a till greater 


muſt have Recourſe to common Remedies, which are 


| pretty ſtrong Glyſters, in order to excite Pains for the. 


Pains the Matrice ſuffers in its firſt Dilatation I would 


be ended without Pain. 


d ſome Embrocations, facilitate 
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Therefore ſince a quick Delivery is the moſt falutary 
Remedy in that dangerous Caſe, the Man-midwife muſt 
procure it as ſoon as poſſible; which ſhould be done in 
the following Manner. W 
If the Child be ſuppoſed alive, though he preſents 
himſelf in a natural Poſture, the Operator muſt turn 
him entirely in the Matrice, to draw him out by the Feet; 
after having broke the Membranes of the Waters, if 
they were not broke already. | a 45 
If on the contrary the Child is known to be dead, 
and his Head is too ſtrongly engaged in the Paſſage, 


the Operator muſt make no Difficulty to draw him with 
the Hook, 


Note, That there are certain Women, who are never 

delivered without falling in Convulſions, either before 
or after their Delivery. To avoid and prevent ſo 
dangerous an Accident, thoſe Sorts of Women muſt 
be let Blood twice or three Times during their Preg- 
nancy, and likewiſe at the Beginning of their Labour, 
in order to diminiſh the Quantity of Blood of which 
their Veſſels are too full, and which is the Cauſe in 
Part of the Convulſions, by flowing to the Head, 


by 22 8 of the exceſſive Pains a Labour is attended 
With. 6 CIO | { 


Note, alſo, That when a Woman does not recovet her 
Senſes when the Convulſion is over; but on the con- 
trary remains ſtupified, foams at the Mouth, and 
ſnoars very loud, ſhe moſt commonly dies with her 

Child, unleſs they be both quickly ſuccoured by the 
8 z Which Remedy is not notwithſtanding in- 

ible, | 


How to deliver a Woman when the Child is hydropfical, 
or monſtrous. „5 


A Child can be hydropſical in the Matrice, either of 
his Head, or of his Breaſt, or of his Belly; and if thoſe 


Parts are ſo full of Water, as to be much bigger than 


the Paſſage is wide, through which the Child is to 


come out; then whatever Efforts the Woman can make 


to puſh him out, ſhe can never do it without Succour; 
as likewiſe if he is monſtrouſly big, either of his whole 
Body, or only of ſome Part thereof, or by being joined 
to another Child. 1 „ 5 

If the hydropſical Child be alive at the Time of the 
Delivery, his Life cannot be ſaved; for to ſave that of 
his Mother, his Head muſt be pierced, or his Breaſt, 
or his Belly, i. e. that Part where the Water is contained, 


to procure the Evacuation thereof, without which he 
could not be extracted, and remaining in the Matrice, 
would kill his Mother: Therefore to ſave her Life, it 


is abſolutely neceſſary to extract the Child by Art, 
which is done in the following Manne. 

The Woman being placed in a convenient Situation, 
the Operator ſhall introduce gently, his Left-Hand into 
the Matrice oppoſite to the Head of the Child, if the 
Water be contained in it, and with the Right ſlide 
along the Left a bowed Knife, and ſharp at its Extre- | 
mity (which Extremity muſt be turned towards the In- 


| fide of the Hand for Fear of wounding the Matrice) 
as Emeticks, ſtrong Catharticks, 


and having guided. it as far as to ſorne of the Sutures 


of the Head, which are then very looſe, he'll turn it 


towards thoſe Sutures, and make an Aperture for the. 


_ [Evacuation of the Waters; which done, he*ll meet 
with no more Difficulty in the Extraction of the Child, 


becauſe his other Parts are then moſt commonly very 


lim. If thoſe Waters were in the Breaſt or in the 


Belly, as the Head then is not big out of Meaſure, it 
could eaſily come out of the Matrice without the reſt 
of the Body, which is extremely tumified by thoſe Wa- 
ters; in which Caſe the Operator muſt ſlide his Left 
Hand, and the Inſtrument with his Right, as far as the 
Belly, or the Breaſt of the Child, to open it for the Eva- 
cuation of the Waters ; after which the Operation will 


Note, That it is much more difficult to draw a mon- 
ſtrous big Child, or joined to another, out of the 
Matrice, than one who is hydropſical, becauſe the 
Bigneſs of the hydropſical Parts, is caſily diminiſhed 
by a ſingle Aperture, which is capable to evacuate 

the Waters which make the Diſtention thereof; _ 
25 wic 


which the reſt of the Operation is very eaſy; but 
when a large monſtrous Child, or joined to another is 
to be extracted, a ſingle Aperture avails nothing, for 
it is ſometimes neceſſary to ſeparate whole Members 
from that Body, which renders the Thing much more 
difficult and laborious, and wants a very dexterous 
Hand. In this Caſe the Left-Hand muſt be intro- 
- duced into the Matrice, and the bowed Knife with 
the Right, as far as to the Parts which are to be ſe- 
| parated, cutting them at their Articulation ; and if 
there are two Children joined together, they muſt 
likewiſe be ſeparated at the Place where they are 
joined; which done, they*ll be extracted one after 
another, and always by the Feet, if poſſible. 


Of the Extraction of a dead Child. 


When the Child is dead in the Womb, the Delivery 
is almoſt always very long, and very laborious; becauſe 
his Body having no more Support, and being grown 
_ flabby, his Parts fall on one another, which does, 
that he moſt commonly comes in a bad Situation; and 
though he preſents himſelf in a natural Poſture, the 
Head foremoſt, the Pains of the Woman are ſo weak 
and fo flow, on that Occaſion, that they cannot cauſe 
the Expulſion of the Child ; and ſometimes ſhe has none 
at all; becauſe Nature half exhauſted by the Death 
of the Child, who cannot help her, works ſo little, 
that often ſhe cannot end the Work ſhe has begun; and 
would infallibly fall under her Burthen if ſhe was not aſ- 
ſiſted by Art. FBF I on. 
But, however, before the Man-midwife undertakes the 
Operation, he muſt endeavour to excite ſome Labour 
Pains, by Means of ſtrong Glyſters, to facilitate the Ex- 
pulſion of the Child, if he be in a good Situation; but 
if thoſe Remedies have no Effect, he muſt proceed to 


the Extraction of the Child, which is the ſureſt Means; 


for all the other Remedies taken inwardly, and pre- 
ſcribed by ſome Phyſicians, to facilitate the Expulſion of 
a dead Child out of the Matrice, being commonly very 
hot, and Purgatives, can cauſe afterwards very dange- 
rous Accidents, as a Fever, Looſeneſs, Dyſentery, Loſs 
of Blood, Relaxations, and bearing down of the Matrice. 


Note, That all Authors forbid the Extraction of a dead 
Child, when there is Inflammation of the Matrice, 


and order, in that Caſe to humect it with emollient 


Fomentations, and half Baths, and with Embrocations 
of Oil, often reiterated, to appeaſe the Inflammation, 
before the dead Child be extracted: But it is entire- 
ly impoſſible the Inflammation ſhould diminiſh, while 
the dead Child, which is the true Cauſe thereof, re- 
mains in the Matrice. Therefore ſo ſoon as the Ope- 
rator finds Room to introduce his Hand into it, he 
muſt extract the Child without Delay; which is the 
only Means to appeaſe the Inflammation; for if the 
Operation was deferred, the Inflammation would {till 


increaſe more, and cauſe at laft the Gangrene in the 
Part, after which there would be no more Hope of 


ſaving the Woman's Life, 


The Extraction of a dead Child is made, by puſhing 
back the Head of the Child (if it comes foremoſt, and 


is not too much engaged in the Paſſage) into the Ma- 
trice, that the Operator may have the Liberty to intro- 
duce his right Hand into it, fliding it under the Belly of 


the'Child, to ſearch his Feet, in order to turn and draw 
him in the Manner abovemention'd; taking great Care 
that the Head ſhould not be ſtopped, nor ſeparated 
from the Body at the Paſſage, | 
But if the Head of the Child was ſo much engaged in 
the Paſſage, that it could not be puſhed back, then the 
Operator, if he be very ſure that he is dead, ſhall ex- 
tract him in that Poſture, by Means of a Hook, which 
he muſt puſh as far as poſſible, without Violence, between 
the Matrice and the Head of the Child, guiding it 
along the Inſide of one of his Hands, its Point turned 
towards the Head, which he'll hook in, by fixing it, if 
poſſible, on the Skull; in ſuch a Manner, that it may 
not lip, or part from its Hold. This Hook being thus 
woll faſten'd to the Head, he muſt draw it out, placing 
the Extremity of the Fingers of his left Hand on the 
Side oppolite to the Hook, to help to diſengage it better, 
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directly out of the Paſſage; uf 


the Shoulder, and fo much ſwelled and tumefied, that it 


ing much the Woman, it muſt be ſeparated from the 


into the Matrice, to fetch the Feet of the Child, to ex. 


made the Extraction of a dead Child, to re-affemble into 


nothing remains in the Matrice. 
Note, That tho? a Man-midwife be ſure that the Child 


know nothing of the Matter, 


in ſhaking it a little by Degrees 


„ and to guide it . 
r 
ng then, if it be 1 


ſary, a ſecond Hook, in the fame Ma... 8 
and placing it on the oppoſite Side of diefer de fl 
Extraction be made equally on both Sides ad, that the 
It would be better if the Hook could be h 

ſo far as to give it a ſufficient Hold, to d = 
Head of the Child; but as there is often ng entirely the 
troduce it farther than the Middle of the Head oom to in- 
hooked in firſt, in the Manner abovementiond at be 
Middle of one of the parietal Bones, to give . ade 
and ſtable Hold; and when by this firſt Hes kin a firm 
Operator has drawn the Head a little out and is — 
diſengage it, then he'll draw the Hook ou? of San to 
Hole, to put it farther in, and thus ſucceſſive that fit 
it out, and putting it in again, till he has entire 
out the Head, after which, drawing it imm ds ought 
his Hands only, he'll make the Shoulders ente tely with 
ſage, fliding, if it be neceſſary, one or two * Pal. 
each Hand, as far as under the Arms, to woe, 
Means the Child entirely out. This done, hel 7 

to the Extraction of the After-Birth, in the My, fl 
tofore ſo often mentioned. But the Ertan here 
dead Child is made with a ſtill greater Face ny 
Means of an Inſtrument of the Invention of re + by 
M. Maurigeau, which he calls Head Screw; of en 
beresſterr. W 4507 2-0 


Note, That before the Operator attempts th : 
of a dead Child, who A659 his Head 3 
muſt take particular Care, that the Head be in ag 

Situation; for if it was ſidewiſe, it would be oe 

more difficult to draw it in the Manner above 

mentioned, becauſe the Head of a dead Child which 
is very flabby, being longer than broad, its Length ig 
converted into Breadth and Bigneſs, when it is not in a 
direct Line in the Paſſage ; which hinders it from 
coming out. He mult take Care, likewiſe, to dray 
it whole, as much as poſſible, and not in Pieces, that 
by its coming out thus, it may make the Paſſage for 
the reſt of the Body ; and for ſeveral cther very im- 
portant Reaſons heretofore mentioned, Se 


A Once 


But if the dead Child was to preſent an Arm as fir 
could not be puſhed back into the Matrice, without hurt 


Body, by twiſting it three or four Times, as already de. 
ſcribed ; whereby occupying no longer the Paſſage, the 
Operator will have more Room to introduce his Hand 


tract him by them ; obſerving always, when he has 


one all the Parts he has ſeparated, to ſee if he can com. 
poſe a whole Body of them, and diſcover thereby it | 


is dead in the Matrice, and that it is neceſſary to 
make the Extraction thereof by Art; he ought no, 
notwithſtanding, uſe always at firſt his Hooks, or a 
other Inſtruments; which are never to be employed 
but when the Hands are not ſufficient, and the Child 
is not to be extracted otherwiſe, to ſave the Womn 
from the Danger ſhe is in; for though, very of 
he has done all that the Art preſcribes, Perlons who 
believe that, with his 
Inſtruments, he has kill'd the Child; and is even te 
Cauſe of the Death of the Mother, if ſhe was to de 
in her Lying in. — He muſt, likewiſe, if poſlbls , 
tract the Child whole, and not in Pieces; thougi þ 
muſt always act on theſe Occaſions according 9 | 
Conſcience and Knowledge, without winding y 
People can ſay. Theſe ſalutary Advices are 0 ; 
Men- midwives, who have generally more Know 0 
than Fortune, and whoſe Conduct, let it be ever J | 
gular, is expoſed to the Cenſure of every urn s 
low, and ignorant, tattling Woman; = hos 
_ thoſe Aſaſins en Houſſe, to whom that Jil, wr 
Fortune, has given the Privilege to kill imp. 
tolam terram, | 


kin 


Pa 


You 1 extraf? 4 Mole, and à falſe Conception. 

For e Woman in the ſame Poſture, as if it 

mite ” Non of a dead Child, he muſt ſlide his 
0 * 


was 10. trice, if it be ſufficiently dilated, to 
and a ee "uſing, if it be ſo big that it cannot 


pi wa or ſeveral Parts, according as the Neceſlity re- 


uſt ſeparate it from it-gently, with the End 
” + cers, thruſting them by Degrees, between the 
of his gehe Matrice, beginning at the End which is 
adherent, and continuing thus till it be entirely 

not ſo ed; taking great Care, if it be much adherent, 
or - ate the proper Subſtance of the Matrice; 
not t0 * ame Precautions then as in the Extraction of 
de \fer-Birth, when the Navel-ſtring has parted 


* 4 Mole cannot be extracted in the Manner above- 

11 ned, the Expulſion thereof muſt be procured by 
28 oatives, it the Woman has no Fever, nor Loſs 
1 0 [ and when the Remedy begins to operate, ſhe 


ce. which o ht to be humected often with emollient 
2 Oil or Greaſe. * 

By means of theſe Remedies, the Mole will be expelled 
out of the Matrice, provided it be not too big, nor too 
adherent to it, 


nor likewiſe any After-Birth for its Subſiſtance, but is 
fd immediately from the Veſſels of the Matrice, to 


hard than that of the After-Birth, and even ſometimes 
{cyrrhous; wherefore it is much more difficult to ſe- 

rate it from the Matrice; even ſometimes the Sub- 
ſtance of the Mole and that of the Matrice, are ſo 
confuſed together, that they both compoſe but one 


incurable ; for as that Sort of Mole can be neither 
expelled, nor extracted out of the Matrice, it always 


| increaſes in Bulk, till it kills the Woman at laſt, 

* As to the falſe Conception, though it be much ſmaller 
t than the Mole, it notwithſtanding puts often the Wo- 
. man in Danger of her Life, becauſe of the great Loſs 
i of Blood it is almoſt always attended with, when the 
1 Mauice endeavours to expel it, which ſeldom ceaſes till 
. alter it is come out; becauſe it makes continually new 


| Efforts to force it out, whereby the Blood is excited to 

| flow, and as it were ſqueez d out of the Veſſels.  . 

de Marrice, in the Expulſion of a falſe Conception, than 
| the Oil of Cinnamon, and of Gujacum, of each ſix 


hid Drops, taken in an Ounce of Water of Parietary ; which 
y to 122 Remedy of my own Invention, and which has never 
ut fail d of Suc 


"ho had Sincops through an exceſſive Loſs of Blood. 
: But if a Man-midwife wants to extract the falſe Concep- 
005 * his Hand, after he has well anointed it with 
mat om ſlide it into the Vagina, as far as to the in- 
58 3 of the Matrice; which he'll find ſometimes 
: il 2 lated; then he'll introduce gently into it one 
> FINgers, turning immediately and bending it from 


= to the other, till he has found means to ſlide a 
Fs and afterwards a third, or more, if he can do it 
Without Violence; 


| though ſometimes it is with the 
tel Difficulty, he can introduce only two. This done, 
orig © tween his two Fingers the falſe Conception, 
ech > ny out, together with the Clods of Blood, 
ceaſe inf From with; after which the Loſs of Blood will 
lng of 3 J, unleſs he was to leave behind ſome Por- 
= foreign Body; which he has done if the 

8 continues. 
fares, s 8 Orifice of the Matrice could not be 
% * or the Introduction of a ſingle Finger, and 
* IR Difficulty ; the Operator having intro- 
| it, the Index of the right Hand, as far as he 
he'll turn it gently around 


able, without Violence, 


e. of a Hook or Knife, to extract it, or divide 
7 


r Operator find it adherent to the Ma- 


retty ſtrong Glyſter; which ſhall be reite- 
| 2 2 4 it will be judged neceſſary to excite 
r Pains capable to cauſe the Dilatation of the Ma- 


vie, That the Mole has no Navel-ſtring affixed to it 35 


which it is almoſt always adherent, and joined in ſome 
Place, The Subſtance of its Fleſh is alſo much more 


and the fame Body; whereby the Malady is render d 


| have neyer found a more ſpecifick Remedy to help 


ceſs; though I have preſcribed it to Women 


it may be expelled from it as ſoon poſſible; or that be- 
ing thereby mortified, it may be diſſolved by Degrees 
into . rg afterwards'; for Loſſes of Blood, cauſed 
by ſimple falſe Conceptions, have been often ſtopped, as 


ſoon as thoſe foreign Bodies had no more Communica- 


tion of Life with the Matrice, as it happens at the very 
Inſtant they are no longer adherent to it: 


But if notwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, the 


Flooding ſhould continue, with that Violence as to put 
the Woman in Danger of her Life, then the Operator 


having introduced the Index of his left Hand into the 


Matrice, muſt take with his right a Kind of Pinchers, 
made for the Purpoſe, called Texette, the End whereof 
he'll ſlide along his Finger, to draw out, with that In- 
ſtrument, the foreign Body which is in the Matrice, 


taking particular Care not to pinch the Matrice; and 
obſerving that the Inſtrument ſhould always be guided 


by the Finger introduced firſt ; which by its feeling, will 
make the Operator diſtinguiſh the foreign Body from the 
Subſtance of the Matrice. . 


Note, That a Man- mid wife, in making the Extraction 
of the falſe Conception, in the Manner abovemention'd, 
muſt take Care that the Portion of the foreign Body 
firſt laid hold of, ſhould not part from the reſt ; which 


would certainly happen, if he was to pull too hard at 


firſt; for it is moſt commonly the moſt fragile, and 
ſofteſt Part thereof which preſents itſelf at the inward 
Orifice to come out. Therefore having laid hold of 


It with his Fingers, he muſt draw it out gently, and a 


little obliquely from one Side to the other; endea- 


vouring always, by preſerving that firſt Hold without 
breaking, to get one higher, in Proportion as the fo- - 


reign Body is made to advance further, till it be en- 
tirely extracted; the Woman helping towards it all 


the while, by ſtopping her Breath, and puſhing hard 
downwards. | | 


Note alſo, That the Operator muſt take great Care not 


to be miſtaken in theſe Caſes, and thinking to pro- 
cure the Expulſion of a Mole, or of a falſe Concep- 
tion, cauſe a true Abortion, as ſome ignorant Men- 


_ midwives have often done. 


Note beſides, That having thus treated in an ample Man- 
ner, both of the natural Delivery, and of thoſe againſt 
Nature, or preternatural ; and inſtructed my Pupil 

_ Midwives and Men-midwives, of all the beſt Means 
to help a Woman in the firſt, and to temedy to all 


the others, according to the different Occaſions which 


can occur; I muſt proceed to inform them, likewiſe, 

Of the Maladies and Symptoms which happen to Wonien 

during their lying in; how to treat Children newly born; 
of their moſt common Maladies ; and of the Conditions re- 


' quifite in the Choice of wet Nurſes, as they are called in 
England. Beginning by what is to be done to a Woman 
as ſoon as ſhe is deliver d, in a natural Delivery, 

So ſoon as the Woman has been deliver'd of her After- 

Birth, the Midwife muſt take great Care that its Sepa- 

ration be not followed by a too great Loſs of Blood; and 


place before the Entrance of the Matrice a pretty ſoft 


Cloth, folded into five or fix Doubles, leſt the cold Air 
penetrating into it, ſhould ſtop the Evacuation of the 
Lochia, by a too ſudden Obſtruction of the Veſſels ; the 


Suppreſſion whereof would be unavoidably attended with 


very dangerous Accidents, as exceſſive Pains, and Gri- 


pings in the Belly, Inflammation of the Matrice, a Fever, 


leuriſy, and ſeveral others, which I deſign to mention 
hereafter ; and not unlikely Death itſelf, © 


The Entrance of the Matrice being thus well ſtopped, 
if the Woman - has not been deliver'd in her Bed, ſhe 


muſt be immediately carried into it, unleſs there was a 
Flooding, as it happens ſometimes, for then ſhe ſhould 
be left above a Quarter of an Hour, in the Place where 


ſhe has been deliver'd, left by moving her ſo ſoon, the ; 


Loſs of Blood ſhould increaſe ; which, on the contrary, 
is moderated, by the Air, which introduces itſelf into the 


Matrice ; while other Remedies are adminiſter'd to the 


ſame Purpoſe. But if there be no Fear of that Acci- 
dent, the Woman muſt be carried to her Bed, by one 
or two Perſons, rather than be ſuffer'd to walk to it 


though if there was ſome Part of the After-Birth left be- 
| 6 D 


hind, 


| the falſe Conception to looſen it frotn the Matrice, chat 
Extraction of a Mole, after the Man-mid- 
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hind, that walking (provided it was not too far) would 
contribute to the Expulſion thereof. The Bed having 
been made as requiſite in thoſe Occaſions, and well 
warmed before ſhe is put to it, where ſhe muſt be 
placed in a Situation, proper to take her Repoſe, which 
is ſo indiſpenſably neceflary to repair her exhauſted 
Strength, and recruit her Spirits; which Situation ought 
to be ſuch as to have her Head and Body a little riſing, 
as well to facilitate her Reſpiration, as to procure the 
Evacuation of the Blood which flows then, and which 
being intercepted, would cauſe violent Pains to the poor 
Patient; as it often does here in England, where a pou 
Woman being left, ſometimes three Quarters of an 
Hour, or an Hour, in the miſerable Condition ſhe has 
been delivered, with all her Cloaths wet about her, great 
Clods of Blood are formed in the Matrice by the Intro- 
duction of the cold Air into it, which cauſe thoſe Pains, | 
they call After-Pains ; and which the ignorant Midwife 
| makes her believe to be the neceſſary Conſequences of a 
Delivery. It is true, that it is impoſſible the Woman 
ſhould be quite free from Pains, at that Time, ſince 
whatever Care may be taken, either in the Delivery, or 
immediately after, there is always fome Air introduced 
in the Matrice, whereby ſome of the Blood, which is to 
be evacuated, is clodded, which Clods making ſome 
Violence, leſſer or greater, according to their Bigneſs or 
 Smallneſs, to the Matrice, then very ſenſible and ten- 
der, cauſe thoſe After-Pains: But it is equally true, that 
jf greater Care was taken of a Woman in her Delivery, 
and immediately afterwards, thoſe Pains would be neither 
fo violent, fo frequent, nor fo long. 5 
The moſt common Cuſtom here in England, is to 
give to the Woman ſoon after ſhe is in Bed, a Spoon- 
ful of Sperma Ceti. In France, they give her an Ounce 
of Oil of ſweet Almonds, extracted without Fire, and as 
much of Syrup of Maiden Hairs mixed together ; which 
ſerves to ſoften inwardly the Throat, which has been 
heated, and is hoarſe, by the great Efforts ſhe has made 
to retain her Breath during her Labour; as likewiſe, that 
the Stomach and Inteſtines being anointed with it, may 
Not be griped ſo much; this laſt Remedy is far more 
agreeable than the Sperma Ceti, and has the ſame Effi- 
cacy, if not more. Others give her only ſome good 
Broth, which they think better than any Draught. 
Then the Patient is left to take ſome Reſt, = 


Note, That with Regard to the Bandage, which is con- 
venient to a Woman after ſhe is delivered, it muſt be 
very looſe the firſt Day, when the Labour has been 
very hard; becauſe if the Belly was kept too tight, it 
would hurt the Woman, which has it very painful 


at that Time, and likewiſe the Matrice which has been 


much fatigued ; therefare that Bandage ſhould be no 
_ tighter than to keep up the Belly, during the whole 
Time of the Evacuation of the Lochia. Though ſome 
keep it very tight, under Pretence of reſtoring the 
Belly to its former fine Shape, by diminiſhing, by 
Means of that tight Bandage, the Bigneſs thereof; 
but they are groſly miſtaken, for in pretending to 
reſtore the Shape of the Woman, they, on the con- 
trary, puſh by that Compreſſion, the Matrice down- 
wards, which is often the Cauſe, that the Woman re- 
mains a long while afterwards, incommoded by a 
great Weight in the Matrice, and that her Belly, in- 
| ſtead of diminiſhing, is rather render'd bigger, becauſe 
of the Fluxion which that painful Weight produces 
in that, and all the neighbouring Parts. 15 | 


If the Woman is not to ſuckle her Child, there muſt 
be Remedies applied on her Breaſts to diſſipate the 
Milk; but if ſhe deſigns to do it, her Breaſts ſhould be 


only kept cloſe, and cover'd with ſoft and warm Cloths, 


for fear the Milk ſhould grow knotted ; and if it flows 
into it with too much Impetuoſity, Embrocations are to 
be made on them, with Oil and a little Vinegar mixed 
together, dipping in it ſome Cloths to apply on them; 
oblerving, if the Woman will ſuckle her Child, that ſhe 
ſhould not give him the Breaſt but three, or even five 
Days after ſhe is deliver'd, i. e. till the Humours, 
which have been in a great Ferment, and flow in great 


Abundance to the Breaſts, in the firſt Days, be much 


| abated, | | 


« | 
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. times to a 


As to the Regimen a lying in N tan 
no Accidents happen. — She muſt be 
Days, with Regard to her Diet, as 
therefore ſhe ſhould be ted, particy 
4 four * 75 * Chicken-B 

ike; and likewiſe ſome boiled an 

kens, provided it be in a Wee Gre? dated Chi. 
her Drink, ſhe may be ſuffer'd, if ſhe has nl F As for 
drink ſome white Wine, mixed with warm W. ts 
ſhe is not to drink any Thing cold, ar, for 


Note, That all I have faid relating to t 
be obſerved, with lying-in pin 2 to 
their Lying: in is not attended with an 4 when 
for when it is, that Conduct muſt be qi e dee 
ing to the different Accidents, ſuch as 2 1 


a Fall of the Matrice, the Contuſions = > Flooding, 


thereo 5 After- Pains, SYPPre 108 of the -Gerations 
nt of the Matrice, ak of the 2 _ 

the Matrice, violent Looſeneſs, Infla Wee acer 
Pagen Knotting of the Milk,” Smeling fn 
and Thighs, Suffocation of the Matrice, &c. Legs 


The Flooding, or Loſs of Blood, which ha 
Waal ar Berg or ſoon ee 
been deliver d, is cauſed by the Separation of the Af 2 
Birth from the Matrice, the Orifices of whoſe Veſſel pal 
become three or four Times bigger during In 
than they were before ; the Blood Howing then in wa. 
Abundance, that it is more ſubtile, and naturally heated, | 
either by the Fatigues of a tedious and long Labour; a 
by the Woman being of a ſanguine Complexion, and has 
the Veſſels of the Matrice bigger. | ne 
This Accident can often proceed from that the After. 
Birth has been ſeparated from the Matrice, with too 
much Haſte or Violence; or becauſe ſome Portion 
thereof, or a falſe Conception is left in the Matrice for 
that Part endeavouring then to expel it, ſqueezes and 
makes the Blood flow out of the Veſſels newly open; and 
ſometimes from a large Clod of that Blood remaining in 
the Subſtance of the Matrice, | 
The Loſs of Blood is an Accident more dangerous 
than all the others which can happen to a Woman new]y 
deliver'd, and ſometimes cauſes her Death, before one ha 
Time to remedy it: Therefore proper Remedies mult be 
adminiſter'd to the Patient, as ſoon as poſſible, examin- 
ing what can be the Cauſe of ſuch a Flooding; for if i 
be a falſe Conception, or a Portion of the After- Bind, 
or ſome Clods of Blood left behind in the Matrice, 
they muſt be immediately extracted, or the Expulſion 
thereof pracured by ſome ſpecifick Remedy; ſuch 2 
a few Drops of the Oil of Gujacum in PlantinWater, But 
if the Blood flows immoderately, though there be no- 
thing left behind in the Matrice, the Woman mult be 
let Blood in the Arm, if her Strength will permit it, ob 
ſerving while ſhe bleeds to cloſe by Intervals the Orifc 
of the Vein, the better ro make Diverſion of the Blood 
without exhauſting her Strength; ſhe ſhould lay be 
Body equally fituated, without being rais'd; to hinder 
the Blood from flowing too much towards the infera 
Parts; remaining till, without moving on one Side or 
the other. Her Belly muſt not be kept tight at all 5 
cially if ſhe feels Pains in it; neither is ſhe to be * 
cover'd in her Bed; and Care ſhould be taken, that te 
Air of her Chamber be a little cooled; though | knovi 
better, nor quicker Remedy on that Occaſion, wm 
Styptick ; for a large Spoonful of it, ſtops the mo 
| * Flooding, a few Minutes after it has 0 
taken, without having Recourſe to any others; jw 
on that Occaſian, fatigues always very much py 10 
tient, and very often accellerates her Death, 1 
ſaving her Life, by exhauſting entirely the little 
ſhe has left. But this, 


16 ho 6 | 
treated * 117 | 
if the had a Fever, 
larly during the 1 
roth, Jellies, and A 


inſtead of 3 it, cheats 
up, at the ſame Time it ſtops her Flooding. f 
5 Places where this Remedy is not be bad 
withſtanding bleeding in the Arm, and other 
the Flooding continues to Excels, t 
laid on freſh Straw, with . ſingle 15 
without any Matraſs, that ſhe may no «it 
much 2 putting along her Loins, Wa . 39 
in cold Oxycrat; unleſs it was in Winter, BY of i 
it muſt be warmed a little ; giving ber the Ju © 


or mixed with her Broth. Warming, 

the Region of the Heart with hot Cloths, and 
likewiſe, od with Hungary Water, or ſome other roper 
ur” She muſt take every half Hour, a few Spoon- 
Lis good Broth, or oue or two of good old red 


celine alone, 


the Se wx and is in great Danger of her Life ; becauſe 


to dhe Remedies can be applied on thoſe Places where 
0 

the rtf Blood, ſhe has a few Days afterwards, a 
en in her Head, proceeding from the Fermen- 
er, che new Blood; with a Fever, which is ſome- 
tatio 


mes continual, and ſometimes intermitting. 
tim | 


ſeveral Women having the firſt Evacua- 

Nate, = heir Menſes, after their Lying-in, much more 
nn than uſual, ſome of them take that Evacua- 
ron for a Loſs of Blood; though they be only their 
Menſes, much more abundant, becauſe the Veſſels of 
the Matrice, which have been much dilated, during 
Geſtation, being not yet very well ſtrengthen'd and 
contrated, let the Blood flow thus abundantly. | 

| Fyacuation, let it be ever ſo abundant, is never dan- 


now d; and the only Remedies requir'd in that Caſe, 


R 
das ck be entirely ceaſed. | 


As to the bearing down and Fall of the Matrice, and of 
the Anus ; and of the Hemorrhoides in a lying-in Woman. 
To underſtand well the bearing down of the Matrice, we 
| muſt diftnguiſh two Kinds thereof. | 
Ihe frf tion, 
the Body of the Matrice falls into the Vagina, in ſuch a 


Orifice isfelt very near. The ſecond Sort, is when the 
Matrice being ſtill lower, that inward Orifice is manifeſt- 
ly ſeen to appear on the Outſide at the Pudendum. 

The Fall of the Matrice, is alſo of two Sorts. — In the 
firſt, the Matrice falls quite out, though notwirhftanding 
the Bottom thereof be not entirely fallen, or ſeen in- 
| wards, but only its Orifice, which appears at the Extre- 
| mty ofa big fleſhy Maſs, which compoſes the Body of 
the Matrice. And the other Sort of Fall of the Matrice, 
ich z the moſt troubleſome of all, is where the Ma- 
| t.ce is entirely turn'd upſide down, fo that it appears 


ac. S - 


| wad 
- 


; out Orifice at all. The Matrice thus fallen, feems 
a be nothing elfe but a big Piece of bloody Fleſh, much 
; = 2 Icrotum, which hangs between the Legs of the 
| Woman, = 
4 | The bearing down, and Fall of the Matrice, proceeds 
* cither from the Relaxation, or Rupture of its Ligaments. 
bs Women who have a great Quantity of the Whites, are 
0 very ſubſect to thoſe Relaxations. The Ligaments are 
bn allo much ſtretched, and relaxed, by tedious, and hard 
& us; as hkewiſe by a too frequent Geſtation of 
10 arge and heavy Children; ſometimes by a violent Caugh ; 
0 by frequent and ſtrong Sneezings ; by Jumping, Falling, 
ſhe | Riding, or any other violent Shakes; for having lifted 
10 P xcavy Burdens, for having ſtrain'd too hard in going 


to Stool, Sc. For all thoſe. Things ſhake and puſh 


the Matrice downwards, with much Vielence, when 
there is a Child 


10 in it; and the Ligaments thereof, being 
| in rap, relaxed, or broken, cannot keep it up; which is 
heel 8 auſe that it deſcends, and falls eaſily, when the 
ch, bid 18 aut, | , | 957 4 

of Nite, That though it is ſaid, that the Ligaments of the 
_ r es are broken by the Cauſes above ſpecified, we 
115 hw "ot imagine that there happens a total Rupture 


N which would be very difficult ta remedy, but 

fect, PPens only a Separation of its Fibres, which 

| themſelves afterwards more than they ſhould. 
But the moſt 
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| there is a Diſpoſition towards it, 


open; or if the Woman recovers after an 


This 
gerous, When it proceeds from the Cauſe abovemen- 


ſe, and Abſtinence from Coition, till the 


Kind of bearing down, or Relaxation, is where 


| Manner, that introducing the Finger into it, the inward 


4 


with ſo much Force downwatds, though the Child can- 
not advance forwards, that its Ligaments are extremely 
relaxed: Which is alſo N the ſtrong Glyſters 
indiſcreetly adminiſtred to the Woman in Labour, to 
procure the Expulſion of a dead Child; as likewiſe when 
the Midwife pulls 
hard, and all on a ſudden the After-birth, which is 
much adherent to the Bottom of the Matrice; and much 
ſooner ſtill, if introducing the Hand into it ſhe lays hold 
on, and draws inſtead of the After-birth the Body of 
the Marrice. | 

A Woman who has a Fall of the Matrice, feels a 
great Weight at the Bottom of her Belly, with a Diffi- 
culty of making Water, and an extreme Pain in the 
Reins and Loins, towards the Place where its Ligaments 
are faftned, and yellowiſh and bloody Humidities are - 
ſeen to flow through that fleſhy Maſs which hangs be- 
tween her Thighs. Lie | 

If one remedies quickly to the Relaxation and Fall of 
the Matrice, by reducing it into its proper Place, that 
Malady is eaſily cured ; and much ſooner if the Woman 
be young, and the Diſtemper of a freſh Date; but if 
the Woman be old, and the Diſtemper of a long ſtanding, 
it is incurable. _ 3 
Tune Fall of the Matrice, which happens immediately 
after the Delivery, can cauſe the Death of the Woman 
in a few Hours, if it be not immediately reduced into 
its proper Place. | 


ote, That the Fall of the Matrice, cauſing the Wo- 


man's Death after ſhe has been delivered, for Want 


of that Part having been reduced into its proper 
Place, muſt be attributed to the Ignorance of the 
Midwives, who miſtaking that great Piece of bloody 
Fleſh they ſee coming out at the Pudendum, for 
ſome Mole which Nature wants to expel, make very 
violent Efforts to draw it out with their Hands; 
which cauſes inſuppottable Pains to the poor Patient, 
and but too often her Death, for Want of having 
| ſent, in a convenient Time, for ſome Perſon very 
well ſkilled in the Art of Midwifry ; for it happens 


then a great Flooding, and the Matrice thus fallen, 


is ſeen fo much tumified, that it is impoſſible to re- 
duce it afterwards; whence an immediate Death 
enſues. . e N 
For the Cure of this dangerous Malady, a Man- 
midwife muſt have Regard to two Things: — The firſt 
is to reduce the Matrice in its proper Place: — And the 
ſecond to keep it up and ſtrengthen lt. 
To reduce the Matrice, if it be entirely fallen, the 
Operator muft, previaufly to any Thing elſe, procure 
the Evacuation of the Urine, and likewiſe that of the 
coarfer Excrements by means of a gentle Giyſter, that 
the Reduction thereof may be performed with more 
Facility. Afterwards, the Woman muſt be placed on 


her Back, with her Thighs a little higher than her Head. 


Then all that comes out at the Pudendum, muſt be fo- 
mented with warm Wine or Milk; and afterwards it 
muft be puſhed back gently with a ſoft Cloth, and if 
the Thing be very painful, by reaſon that what 1s al- 
ready come out is very big and tumified, it muſt be 
anointed with Oil of Sweet Almonds, to make it ſlide 
eaſier; obſerving, after the Reduction is made, to wipe 
off that Oil as clean as poſſible, to prevent a Recidive. 
But if, notwithſtanding all theſe Endeavours, the Re- 
duction of the Matrice is unpracticable, becauſe it is 
exceſſively inflamed and tumified, then there is a great 
Danger of a Gangrene, and n of the Life of 
the Wartun ; though Ativs and Paul Æginette ſay, 
that ſome Women have eſcaped, to whom for ſuch an 
Accident, the Matrice has been entirely extirpated. 
Part relates ſome Hiſtories of that Kind, as well as 
Rouſſet in his Ceſarian Delivery; but thoſe Examples are 
very rare, . 1 | 

The ſecond Manner of curing that Malady (which 
conſiſts in keeping up the Matrice in its proper Place, 
and in- ſtrengthning ir, after it has been reduced) is to 
place the Woman on her Back, her Buttocks a little 
riſer, a little croſs legg'd, and the Thighs joined toge- 
ther, to hinder it from falling back again. 

The beſt Means to keep the Matrice in its natural 
Situation, is to place a Peſſary in the Vagina; — 

De notwith- 
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notwithſtanding that the bearing down of the Matrice, 
where the inward Orifice does not come out at the La- 
bia of the Pudendum fo as to be ſeen, wants no Peſlary. 
Therefore they ate not to be uſed in thoſe Sorts of pre- 
tended Bearings down or Relaxations of the Matrice, 
which proceed only from that the Matrice being drench- 
ed and ſwelled with Humours, the Evacuation thereof 
is ſuppreſſed, cauſes that a Weight is felt in it ; where- 
fore in thoſe Diſpoſitions the Globe of the Matrice being 
much more tumified than uſual, its inward Orifice is felt 
very near the outward'; and in thoſe Circumſtances, 
a Peſſary, far from being uſeful, would only prove very 
painful to the Woman, by preſling hard on the Matrice. 
When the Matrice evacuates its Lochia, the beſt 
Remedy to ſtrengthen it, is to keep it in its natural 
Situation, by means of a Peſſary; for the aſtringent 
Remedies which would be proper to hinder its Relaxa- 
tion, would cauſe a great Prejudice to the Woman, by 
a Suppreſſion of thoſe Superfluities: Abſtaining in thoſe 
Caſes trom keeping her Belly tight, in which moſt Mid- 
wives are miſtaken, who, thinking to keep the Matrice 
in its natural Situation, keep the Belly very tight with 
a Bandage, for in preſſing it thus, they force the Matrice 
ſtill more downwards. The Patient muſt make uſe at 
that Time of a Bed-Pan, that ſhe may go to Stool 
while ſhe lays, during which ſhe'll have always her 
| Hand before her Matrice to keep it from falling. But 
when the Time of her Purgations is entirely over, and 
there has been a ſufficient Evacuation thereof, aſtringent 
Injections may be uſed without any Danger. Regard 
muſt be had likewiſe to the whole Conſtitution of the 
Body, to dry off all its Humidities by an univerſal 
Regimen; and the lying-in Woman muſt not get up, 


but after five or ſix Weeks, obſerving likewiſe to abſtain 


from Coition during that whole Time; that the Matrice 
and its Ligaments may be ſtrengthned in their natural 
Sin. | ER ABS 
It happens alſo, ſometimes, that by the violent Ef- 
forts the Woman makes during her Labour, the Anus 
is entirely puſhed out; in that Caſe, if the Child be 
very far advanced in the Paſſage, the Midwife ſhall con- 
tent herſelf, before that Accident happens, to hinder it, 
if ſhe can, by deſiring the Woman not to make ſuch 
violent Efforts; but if it be entirely fallen, ſhe ſhall 
wait till the Child be entirely out of the Matrice, to re- 
duce it to its natural Situation; for it would be very diffi- 


* 


cult to do it before, without cauſing a great Contuſion 


to the Inteſtine. Therefore as ſoon as the Woman is 

delivered, the Reduction thereof muſt be made in the 

ſame Manner of that of the Matrice, by fomenting, 
ſewing, and anointing the Part, if it be neceſſary. 

As to the Hemorrhoides or Piles, wherewith lying: in 

| Women are troubled, they muſt be anointed Morning 

and Evening with an Unguentum made of Populeum, 


and Oyſter-ſhells calcined ; which J know to be a ſpeci- 


kick Remedy in that Caſe. . 

As to the Contuſions and Lacerations of the external 
Parts of the Matrice cauſed by the Delivery. — Almoſt 
all Women complain in their firſt Labour, when their 
Child is at the Paſſage, that the Midwife pricks and 
ſcratches them in thoſe Parts; and believe that the Con- 


tuſions which are ſeen in thoſe Parts after the Delivery, 


proceed from that they have been too roughly handled. 
But they are groſly miſtaken, ſince that proceeds from 
that the Head of the Child makes in its Paſſage thro), 
a violent Diſtenſion and Separation of the four Caruncles, 
and other neighbouring Parts, which are ſometimes la- 


cerated; and hence the Pains, they lay they feel then 


as if they were pricked or ſcratched, of which they ne- 
ver complain ſo much in the Labours following, becauſe 
thoſe Parts having given once Paſlage to the Child, are 
relaxed and extended afterwards much more eaſter, | 
- Thoſe Contuſions and Lacerations ought not to be 
neglected, -'for Fear they ſhould turn into malignant 
Ulceries; for the Heat and Humidity of thoſe Places, be- 
fides the Lochia which flow continually from them, would 
contribute to thoſe Ulceries, if the Application of proper 
Remedies was neglected. | Ty 
Therefore as ſoon as the Woman is delivered, if 
there be but fimple Contuſions and Scratches, there 
_ . muſt be applied on the lower Parts to appeaſe the Pains, 
a ſmall Cataplaſm made with new-laid Eggs, the Yolk 
- f 1 : 5 bo . . 


in Oil of St. Johnwort, renewing them yok appel 


cerated, by the Child coming out, as far a; 
whereby both Holes are made into one, 
this great Diſorder, which otherwiſe would he Ve 
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and White mixed with Oil of Swee 
hot Embers, or very flow- Fire, 3, done 92 
whole be pretty well mixed together os ied till the 
ſpread on very ſoft Tow or Linnen, it n having been 
over all the Outſide of the Vulva. 1 
during five or ſix Hours; after which it muſt 
off to apply on each Labia, ſmall Pieces of 0% be taken 
Times a-day, and waſhing thoſe four or five 
Water and Honey, to — them 4 Barley. 
which flow from the Matrice ; and when vcrement 
ſhall want to make Water, they muſt - © Woman 
a Piece of Cloth, to hinder the Urine from 3 With 
— if thoſe Lacerations be very painful the Bey, nm. 
eru is, in m inion am of 
medy. 8 £ OO end. any other . 
The Contuſion of thoſe Parts is ſomes: 
that they cauſe an Inflammation of Foes N 
where a pretty conſiderable Abſceſs is Kind it labia 
ed by the Midwife handling thoſe Parts in a „ port 
Manner. In that Caſe the Evacuation of the rough 
formed in it, muſt be procured towards the * 0 
dious Place, and which has the greateſt Declivi * 
Evacuation muſt be immediately fo J. Tha 


lo 
ſive Injection, made into the Cavity wee 
e 


great, 


Mer 


it, with the Water of a Forge, and H 
| with a little Spirit of Wine, if there way? Vickned, 


of Corruption; treating beſides the Ukery Danger 
Art requires it. e 8, hs 
But it happens ſometimes by a ſtill more d 


Accident, that all the inferior Part of the $1 eplorable 


et is Ja- 
the Anus, 
To re&ify 


troubleſome to the Woman, and loathſome 00 th. 
Huſband, the Re-union of the Parts thus lacerated Fae 
be made immediately after the Delivery, by waſhin 

firſt with ſtrong Red Wine, made warm, all the Pas 
lacerated, and making to it afterwards a pretty ſtron 

Suture, of one, or two, or more ſeparated Stitches, ac. 
cording to the Length of the Separation, and raking at 
every Stitch a pretty deal of Fleſh, to hinder it from 
parting. This done, the Wound muſt be dreſſed with 
the Balſam of Peru, or that of Arceus, covering the 
whole with a Cloth, to prevent the Urine from reaching 
to the Part. And that thoſe Parts, may re-unite with 
more Facility, the Woman muſt keep always her Thighs 
Joined together, till the Cure be perfected. 1 
If after this Re- union the Woman happens to be with 


Child, ſhe'll be obliged, to avoid the like Accident, to | 


noint her Parts often with Oil, and emollient Pomatums; 


and when in Labour, ought not to make violent Efforts 


at firſt, ſuffering Nature to operate by degrees, and 
the Help of an experienced Man-midwife, who being 
forme? of the firſt Diſgrace, will endeavour to avoid a 
ſecond ; for commonly thoſe Parts having been lacerated 
once, it is very difficult to preyent it in the Labour next 
following; becauſe the Cicatrice renders the Places nat 
rower ſtill ; therefore it would be much better if Wo- 
men in that Condition could be perſuaded to abſtan 
from having any more Children, to avoid being expoſed 
to the ſame Accident. | 


Note, That thoſe exterior Parts of the Vulva are much 
leſs ſubject to a Laceration, in Women who have the 
Labia of the Pudendum hanging, than in thoſe wiv 
have them plump and fleſhy ; and that the more WW 
lent and ſudden the Labour-Pains are, the more col 
ſiderable are thoſe Lacerations ; for thoſe Labs 
moderate Pains dilating themſelves by Degrees, 7 
not ſo ſoon lacerated, as when they ſuffer all 0n 3 
ſudden a violent Effort. 


Nete, alſo, That it happens ſometimes that the Neck al 
the Bladder, which has ſuffered a hard Compreſion 
during three or four Days by the Head of wy 

remaining in the Paſſage, it being impoſſible — 
that whole Time, that the Urine retained in wr < 
der ſhould be freely evacuated, is inflamed an 

parates entirely by the Putrefaction which 42 
commonly at the lower Parts of the ee uf 
hard Labour; which Suppuration degenerate © * 

into a Fiſtula, which cauſes an unvoluntat) Em of 


* 


and rema; appliec | 
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f ves very trouble ſome to the poor 
oe gh) and 1s even incurable, 
proceeds from an entire 

© of of the Neck of the Bladder 
\ 1069: | rated. But if the Fiſtula be but 
which e but a ſmall Portion of the Sub- 
wo T 1 or — 

Tineafines. This Accident happens oftener 
Months Sp conn becauſe: the Head of the Child 


| "4 
when the ” Subſtance 


not been yet dilated, than in the other following 
* -tenſion they have already received, unleſs 
Hege, walef ol laſt Child ſhould 1 hap much that 
# te BO" in which Caſe, the fame Accident oould 
Ti be well happen for the ſame Subject. | 
5 Her- Pain, and their different Cauſes. — 
. . «Tr 2 moſt commonly cauſed either by 
The A "Uined in the Inteſtines, wherewith they are 
Wink ge amediately after the Delivery; or by ſome 
a g keft in the Matrice, whether it be a falſe 
fete don, or a Portion of the After-Birth, and very 
N Goods of Blood ; and then thoſe Pains are very like 


We ane the whole Subſtance of the Matrice, 


makes a great Diſtenſion of it, and cauſes, by its ſojourn- 
ing in it, an Inflammation, which is communicated by 
Means of the Peritoneum to all the Parts of the lower 
Abdomen, wherefore it fwells, and grows extreamly 
| hard; which Accident, when it continues, cauſes often 
the Death of the Woman in a very ſhort Time; or 
laſtly, by the violent Extenfion of the Ligaments of the 
Marrice, proceeding from a hard Labour. In that Caſe 
the Pains are more fix d in the Reins, Loins, and Groin, 
| than in any other Part, becauſe the Ligaments of the 
Matrice are faften'd to thoſe Places; notwithſtanding 
which, thoſe Pains are often communicated, by a Con- 
| tinuity to the whole Matrice, and much ſooner if it has 
ſuffer'd ſome Contuſion in a hard Labour. © 


| Not, That it is a vulgar Opinion, that a Woman is not 
ſo much troubled with After Pains in her firſt Labour, 
than in the following ; which, notwithſtanding, is en- 


lays, ib. 1, of the Maladies incident to Women, that 
Women are much more troubled with After-Pains in 
their firſt Labour, than in thoſe which follow; but a 
daly Experience ſhews us, that there is no infallible 
| Rule for fuch a Thing; which happens according as 
. the preſent different Diſpoſitions of the Woman con- 


ed more or leſs to it; ſince there are Women as 
= much troubled with After-Paim, in their firſt lying 
* m, as they are in the following; which depends 
ſo on the greater or leſs Diſpoſition the Blood has, in 
er me Women than in others, to coagulace itſelf in 
5 dle Matrice: That Diſpoſition proceeding from two 

Cuuſes, the firſt, according as the Blood is more or 
we leſs in Motion, by the Agitation of the Labour; and 
the ; the ſecond, according as it is more or leſs fibrous. — 
who But the firſt Labour of a Woman being moſt com- 
v0 monly more laborious than the others, her Blood has 
con- les Diſpoſition towards coagulating itſelf immediately 
jas in alter the Delivery, either becauſe it is then in a greater 
„ 1. 0100, which is the Cauſe, that it flows liquid out of 
on 4 ur Cavity: of the Matrice, without ſojourning in it, 


| 1 Veins are extraordinarily filled; which can 
Fs te, in ſome Meaſure, towards hindering theWo- 
in mei ing ſo much troubled with After-Pains, 

their firſt lying in, 
b Fi may be added to the two others, which 
Never bee e inward Orifice of the Matrice, which had 
Delive dilated, ſuffering a greater Violence in the 
Very, by the coming out of the Child, and 


Vor. II 


es then a greater Contuſion on thoſe Parts, which 
s, where they bear eaſier and without any Pre- 


tirely contrary to the Sentiment of Hippocrates, who 


Cauſes, of the After-Pains, to 


as they are in the following. A 
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m... 
deing thereby more debilitated, it cantiot be fo foon 
| contracted as in the following, or ſuffering not fo much 
Violence, it contracts itſelf much ſooner after the De- 
very; which done, it retains in the Matrice, the 
Blood which flows from the Veſſels, which being thus 
ſtopped, forms in it great Clods, which ſupplying the 
Place of a ſtrange Body, and increaſing in Volume by 
the Addition of new Blood, which flows into it, 
make a painful Diſtenſion of that Part, in hindering 
it from contracting itſelf, as it endeavours to do after 

the Child is come out. a 
All Sorts of After-Pains are to be remedied, according, 
to their different Cauſes. — Therefore to prevent the 
After-Pains excited by Wind, the Woman muſt take, 


ſoon after ſhe is deliver'd, either half an Ounce of Oil 


of ſweet Almonds, and an equal Quantity of Syrup of 
Maiden Hairs, mixed together, or ſome Sperma ceti, or 
fifty Drops of Oil of Anniſeed, with ſome Syrup of 
Marſh-mallows; or ſome good Broths. | 


Note, That Women of Quality in France, take moſt 
commonly, after they are deliver'd, ſome Broth, made 
of an old Partridge, boiled together, pretending that 
- fuch Broth has a particular Virtue to appeaſe the After- 
Paint; others prefer boiled Milk, in which are mixed 
two or three Walnuts, pounded with ſome Sugar; 
ſtraining the whole Mixture, very hot, through a 
_ Cloth; though this Remedy would be conſider'd, in 
England, as a Kind of Poiſon. 1 5 


If the After-Pains proceed from a foreign Body be- 

ing left in the Matrice, the Expulſion thereof muſt be 

procured, or it mult be extracted by introducing the 
Fingers into its Entrance, as I have ſaid, in ſpeaking of 
the Extraction of a falſe Conception; or if it be great 
Clods of Blood, which being likewiſe ſtopped in the Ma- 
trice, cauſe thoſe Pains, they infallibly ceaſe, fo ſoon as 
they are expelled or extracted; but the ſame Accident 
begins again, ſoon after, if new Blood flows into the 
Bottom of the Matrice, and if it be coagulated a-new, as 
it happens 24 often; for it can ſuffer nothing in its 
Capacity after the Delivery. EC 
- Thoſe Clods of Blood are alſo formed and ſtopped in 


the Cavity of the Matrice, becauſe its inward Orifice 
which contracts itſelf ſoon after the Woman is deliver'd, 
hinders the Blood from 


being evacuated as ſoon as it is 


When a Woman has a fadden SuppreMion of her Lo- 


-chia, which flowed at firſt in Abundance, that Sup- 


-preſſion cauſes always After-Pains ; and the moſt ſalu- 
tary Remedy is to procure the Evacuation thereof; 
which is done by hot Glyſters, and aperitive Fomenta- 
tions on the genital Parts, and by bleeding in the Foot. 
As to the Pains which the Woman may feel in the 
Loins and Groins, proceeding from the too great Di- 
Tenſion, or Rupture in that Part of the Ligaments 
faſtened towards thoſe Places, Repoſe alone, and a good 
Situation of the Body, will ſuffice to ſtrengthen and con- 
ſolidate them, without any other Remedy; becauſe other 
Remedies cannot be conveyed actually to the Place 
where they are ſituated; obſerving, notwithſtanding, a 
good Regimen; without forgetting, in thoſe different 
govern well the natural 
"Evacuation of the Lochia. 3 
As te the Suppreſſion of the Lochia, and the Accidents 


it cauſes, The Cauſes of the Suppreſſion of the Lochia, 
proceed either from a violent Leoſeneſs, becauſe there 


happens then a too great Evacuation: of the Humours, 
which ſtops that of the Lochia ; or from ſome ſtrong 
Paſſions of the Soul, as Fear, Sorrow, Wrath, Sc. 
becauſe the Humours are thereby concentred, and by 


-their too quick and ſudden Return, they cauſe ſome- 
times a Suffocation: A great Cold ſtops, likewiſe, the 


Lochia; becauſe it contracts the Veſſels, and the Pores 


of the Matrice, and thereby hinders all the Humours 
which had flowed into the Matrice, by the Labour-Pains, 
from excluding with Eaſe : The Uſe of aſtringent Reme- 


dies produces, likewiſe, that Accident, as well as the 

ſtrong and frequent Agitation of the Body. | 
To procure or facilitate the Evacuation of the Lochia, 
the Woman muſt be caſy in her Mind; he on her Back, 
with her Head-and Breaft a little riſing, keeping herſelf 
6-6. | very 


5 
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very ſtill, that the Humours may be the eaſier carried 
downwards by their natural Propenſity; ſhe muſt alſo 


obſerve a good Regimen, uſing rather boil'd than be evacuated, and the 
roaſted Meat, for Fear of a Fever, abſtaining from all little abated ; after which it ma 


Things which are aſtringent; and drinking by Intervals, 
ſome Glaſſes of Hyſterick and Penny-Royal Waters, 


mixed together, and warm Glyſters ought to be ad- even ſome Injections into the 
miniſter'd to them to draw the Humours downwards; with any Thing aftringent, 
bathing the lower Parts with an emollient and aperitive ſtill greater Suppreſſion of the Lochia 
Decoction; made of Mallows, Parietary, Camomile, 4 little on that Occaſion, the Malad 


Melilot, Roots of Aſparagus, and Linſeeds; making, 
with the ſame Decoction, an Injection into the Matrice ; 


making of the Herbs, after they have been well boiled, and warm Milk ; abſtaining likewi ter, 
ſo as to be eaſily ſtrained through a Sieve, a Cataplaſm, Thing too cooling, and from all Sorts n. g ay 
but more particularly from Purgatives, uretcks | 


to which muſt be added Oil of white Lillies, or Axonge 
of Pork, which ſhall be applied hot on the lower Ab- 


domen, heating it from Time to Time, in the ſame De- an Impoſthume, which produces 


coction: Beſides which, ſtrong Frictions ſhall be made 
on her Thighs and Legs, particularly towards the Inſide; 


without forgetting bleeding in the Foot, or in the Arm, which are the P rinciples thereof, 
according as the Accidents cauſed by the Suppreſſion medies cannot be applied to it: 
| Opinion, a elſe can be done, one muſt preſcribe to th Won 
in a Glaſs of Hyſte- good Regimen, with ſome deterſive Injection ag p 
rick and Penny-Royal Waters, ſeveral Times reiterated, the Part of the Matter, leſt by ſoj : 
it ſhould grow too abundant. 
turns into a cancerous Ulcer, as it oft 
whatever Remedies may be adminiſte 


of the Lochia require it. Though, in my 
few Drops of Oil of Cinnamon, 


if the Accidents require it, anſwer very well in thoſe 

Caſes all the Intentions of a Man-midwife. | 
The Suppreſſion of the Lochia abovemention'd, cauſes 

very often, and particularly if it happen ſoon after the 

Delivery, an Inflammation of the Matrice, which 1s a 

very dangerous Malady, and kills moſt of the Women 

to which it happens. It proceeds alſo, ſometimes, from 
a Contuſion, or Wound in the Matrice, cauſed by a 
Blow or a Fall; and particularly when a Woman has 


been very ill uſed in a hard Labour, by an ignorant 


Midwife ; or becauſe ſome foreign Body, or a Portion 
of the After-Birth has been left in the Matrice, which is 
corrupted in it; or becauſe the Belly of the Woman is 
==} COLO 9 8 
The Inflammation of the Matrice is known in that it 
is very painful, and much more tumified after the Deli- 
very than it ſhould ; the Woman feeling a great Weight 
at the Bottom of her Belly, which ſwells, and becomes 
almoſt as big as it was before ſhe was delivered: She has 
a Difficulty of making Water, and of going to ſtool ; 
ſhe feels likewiſe an Increaſe of Pains, while ſhe voids her 
Excrements, becauſe the Matrice preſſes then the In- 
teſtine Rectum on which it is ſituated, and by its Proxi- 
mity, communicates to it, its Inflammation, as well as 
to the Bladder; having, beſides, a violent Fever, and a 
great Difficulty of Reſpiration, attended with a Hickup, 
Vomiting, Convulſions, Delirium, and then Death, if 
the Malady be not ſoon remedied. N 
Note, That a Woman who has received ſome Contu- 
great Danger after the Inflammation (if ſhe don't die 
of it) of having an Abſceſs formed there, or a ſcyr- 
rhous Tumour, and even, ſometimes, an incurable 
Cancer, which will render the reſt of her Days miſerable 
and languiſhing, ee „„ 


The Inflammation muſt be remedied as ſoon as it 1s 
perceived, which is done in temperating the Heat of 
the Humours, and in evacuating their Abundance as 
| ſoon as poſſible; making firſt the Extraction, or pro- 
curing the Expulſion of the foreign Bodies left in the 
M.,atrice after the Delivery, in the Manner heretofore 
mentioned ; treating the Woman gently at that Time, 
without uſing any Violence, for fear of increaſing the 
Piſtemper, | | | 
The Humours will be temperated by a good and cool- 
ing Regimen; the Woman contenting herſelf then, for 
her whole Food, with Broth made of Veal and Chickens, 
abſtaining from Wine, in lieu whereof, ſhe'll drink a 
Pſtiſane, made with the Roots of Chicory, of Straw- 
berries, Barley, and Liquorice, uſing beſides, of Emul- 
ſions made with the cold Seeds, and Barley-Water; 
keeping ſtil] in her Bed, and her Belly being kept loſe, 
as well on the Outſide, by its being free of all Ban- 
dages, and the Inſide with Anodyne Gliſters, madeonly of 
Bran boiled in River-Water, to which is added a Spoon- 
{ul of ſweet Oil. 


The Humours are evacuated by Bleeding, which 
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muſt be firſt in the Arm 


continually drenched with the Superfluity 
often ſcyrrhous, becauſe of the Obſtructio 
which Sqrrbe is often a fatal Conſequence of the Inflam- 


well ſuppurated. 
trice is ſcyrrhous; then the Orifice is not m 


rhous, as well as its inward Orifice, and extreamly tumi- 


ſion, or a violent Compreſſion of the Matrice, is in 


back over the whole Body, and particularly 


rating it without Loſs of Time, til N 0 t, reite be 
Inflammation of t Mal 
: ce 
An Embrocation of Oil of ſwect Aj... in the F 
a little Vinegar, ſhould alſo be _ N "a with 
e provided 1 4 and 
or fear that, by 8 
ich diem 
Therefore none but Remedies rer =_ Stow! I 
any Aſtriction, ſhould be uſed then 48 "og Withour 
' | I. . oy ev. W. 
ſe from x 


The Inflammation of the Matrice 


1 ſometimes into cot 

Matter; then there is a great Danger of Ca of a 
the Part, either by Reaſon of its Heat and Tang n 5 
or becauſe p per * ot 

Therefore ? 


as Nothing 


e 


ourning too 10 lau 


But if the Imp” 


* happens; then 


3 d ; 
that Malady will accompany her to the Gr, te kalen, 


Caſe, palliative Remedies only are of Pala 0 Vinh | 


Jo . 
As to the Scyrrbe of the Matrice, — The Mace ben 


f the Humour 
, it becomes 
n of the Parts 
be exacuated; 


which flow from all the Parts of the 
through which thoſe Superfluities ſhould 
mation, which has not been well diſſolved, and has not 


Sometimes none but the inward Orifice of the Ma. 


1 0 
than uſual ; but at other Times its whole Bad b th 
fied 3 as it happens often, after an Inflammaion hap- 
pening after a Delivery ;. or, at other Times, after a long 
Suppreſſion of the Menſes, 

The Sqrrbe of the Matrice is eaſily known in feeling 
it, either by laying the Hand on the Woman'sBelly, or 
ir. troducing a Finger into the Vagina; for the Body of 
the Matrice is felt much bigger than uſual, and harder; 
its inward Orifice is likewiſe bigger, harder, more une- 
qual and ſhorter, and without any conſiderable Pain, 
when the Scyrrbe does not participate of the Inflamms 
tion, and 1s not diſpoſed to degenerate into a Cancer; 
for then the Part would be very painful. | 
A Woman who has a ſeyrrhous Matrice, feels a great 
Wearineſs in her whole Body, a great Weight at tix 
Bottom of her Belly, Pains in the Reins, Groins, Thighs 
frequent Motions to make Water, and the Pans ir 
creaſing when ſhe goes to ſtool, by Reaſon of the Con 
preſſion of the Matrice on the Inteſtine Refum, and 
the Bladder ; her Menſes are either entirely ſuppreſſed 
or flow in a very ſmall Quantity without any Rule, be. 
cauſe of the Obſtruction of the Part. 

The Matrice being a Part appointed for the Eau. 
tion of all the ſuperfluous Humours of the Womans 
Body, it is certain, that the Scyrrbe which ha non 
it, is a very dangerous Malady, often follow Y : 
veral others, which are mortal; becauſe thoſe T 
fluities being debarred of their uſual atm 
principal Parts which they vitiate 3 and come 
wards. And thoſe Hutnours being kept a long i 
the Subſtance of the Matrice, and fermenting tler: 
quire a malignant Quality, which is often the Caule, 
the Scyrrbe degenerates into an incurable 170 a 

Aetius is of Opinion, that the Seyrrhe of the 15 
is eaſily cured, when only in its Orifice, of m ©, 
gina; and with Difficulty when in 5 "bells 


Matrice ; but that Malady 1s my tes gn 


to Remedies, that it cannot be truly 


of the Vagina is eaſily cured, but with Reſpect © 
which is in the Body of the 
The Cure of the Scyrrbe, 

I — 


Matrice. 15 
RT it mij 
of what Nature ſoe ver b. 


firſt by bleeding in the Arm, 
* 21 „ee of emollient 
7 thoſe which can be applied on the 
en Oils, Axonges, Cataplaſms, or Fomenta- 
Belly, Len thoſe which can be introduced in the Ma- 
tions 3, ® ": ion Vapour, &c. which ſhould have no 
rice, eich done, the Woman may make uſe of 
Ammo or Whole-bath for ſome Days before 
e in the Feet, abſtaining above all Things 
Lo and obſerving a good Regimen during 
hole Time of the Cure : Whey and Aſs's Milk are 
el that Malady. 
The Scy the Matrice is often ſucceeded by a 


Cancer in the fame Part; which happens when the Hu- 


come to de. 
cauſe of their 16 
The Cancer 18 


d to all Sorts of Perſons, whether 

2 on nnd even to Maids, tho“ very ſeldom. 
5 75 Ulcer of the Matrice, is abſolutely incurable, 
ither becauſe it cannot be extirpated, as that of the 
5 aſts, or becauſe the Matrice receives continually the 
an efluities of the whole Body of the Woman ; where- 
83 Malignity of the Ulcer increaſes daily, notwith- 
Onkng al the Remedies which can be uſed during 
that cruel Malady, which never ends but by the Death 
ent, AF I N 
1 fince the Cancer of the Matrice is in- 
to prevent it, when a Woman has ſome Diſpoſition to 


ice ſcyrrhous, or have had ſome Impoſthumes in that 
Par ** likewiſe thoſe who are ſubject to Loſſes of 
Blood, and thoſe who have not regularly their Menſes, 
| orare of an Age to loſe them entirely; for Women are 
much more afflicted at that Time with that Malady, 
than at any other. The moſt ſovereign Remedy a 
| Woman of that Age can uſe to prevent a Cancer of the 
| Matrice, is bleeding in the Arm, often reiterated ; and 
| 10 ſupply the Want of a menſtrual Evacuation, and to 


great Abundance towards the Matrice, ſhe muſt make 
uſe of the ſame Remedy from Time to Time, for ſeveral 
| Years, till Nature has entirely loſt the Habit it had con- 
| traſted of ſending the Blood towards the Matrice for 
the Eyacuation of the Menſes, and the Veſſels from 
which the Blood flowed be entirely contracted; and if 
the Woman be ſubje& to frequent Loſſes of Blood, ſhe 
| muſt abſtain entirely from Coition, it being ene 
prejudicial to her, becauſe the Matrice being muc 


ys - 


thereby very often excited. She'll make uſe of a cool- 
ng and humefting Regimen, avoiding all Things ape- 
ntve, and Dureticks, as likewiſe, all violent Purgatives : 
to temperate as much as poſſible the Acrimony of 
| the Humours, after having rel ſome gentle Purgative, 
e mult live for ſome Time on new Milk, uſing by 
Intervals ſome Chicken-Broth, 1 
Nat, That J knew a Woman here in London, who 
del about fix Years ago of a Cancer in the Matrice, 


TT nn 


. keep her Appetite, to recruit the Blood ſhe 


| through the natural Parts ; which Advice en- 
Fed her to be always eating ſomething, and all 
2 — though I told her that it was 
Pened two or three Months afterwards. 
* Tae which happens ſometimes to a Woman 
] Ulivered, proceeds, in my Opinion, from her 
having been weakned by the violent Efforts 
ged to make during her Labour; which is 
fore it can recover its former digeſtive 
fees he perfect Coction of the Aliments; and 


3 from the Ripopees given by Mid- 


n do a Woman in Labo 
ur, under Pretence of help- 
Ng and accelera | Wa. 


Poiſo rating her Delivery, particularly thoſe 

"Hy , Cordial, as they are pleaſed to 5 them, 
ve Only to blunt the Diſſolvent of the Stomach. 
nat Nature ſoev 


er the Looſeneſs of a Woman 
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| of the Matrice after a Delivery: It can alſo happen at 


curable when confirmed, one ſhould neglect no Means 


| it; ro which are ſubject all Women who have their Ma- 


| hinder the Blood and Humours from flowing in a too 


| heated and agitated in the Action, the Loſs of Blood is 


dach a famous Surgeon told her could be cured if 


wa ny Means of accelerating her Death , which 
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newly delivered may be, and from what Cauſe ſoever 
it may proceed, it is always of a bad Conſequence, and 
often puts the Woman in great Danger of her Life, 
becauſe it hinders the Evacuation of the Lochia of the 
Matrice; which being ſuppreſſed cauſes always very 
dangerous Accidents, and but too often Death itſelf. 
What's the moſt fatal in this Malady is, that all Reme- 
dies proper to ſtop a Looſeneſs, increaſe always the Suppreſ=- 
ſion of the Lochia ; and thoſe which can procure the Eva- 
cuation of the ſuppreſſed Lochia, increaſe the Looſe: 
neſs ; therefore a Phyſician don't date to preſcribe any 
Aſtringent to be taken inward ; neither is the Patient to 
be purged at the Beginning of her Lying-in. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, one muſt endeavour as much as is poſſible 
at that Time, to adminiſter ſome Remedies proper for that 
Malady, by giving the Patient ſome good Broth to reſtore 


her Strength, much impaired by the Looſeneſs. Some 


Spoonfuls of Mutton Juice (extracted in Balneo Matie, 
or between two deep Diſhes without Water, and with- 
out the leaſt Fat) given by Intervals to the Patient, I 
know by Practice to be a Specifick in that Malady; 
giving her likewiſe, if the Looſeneſs continues, ſome 
Drops of Laudanum. But if the Looſeneſs be accom- 
panied with a Fever and other Accidents, the Patient 
muſt be let Blood in the Arm to ſupply the Want of 
Purgatives; and if the Looſeneſs puts her in greater 
Danger of her Life than would do the Suppreſſion of 
the Lochia, all the Remedies uſed at other Times for 
that Malady, are to be adminiſtred then; and the 
Looſeneſs being ſtopped, the Evacuation of the Lochia, 
which had been ſuppreſſed, is to be procured as well as 
one can. N ** 
As to the Tumours of the Belly, called ventral bernies. 
The Matrice grows ſo prodigious big during Geſtation, 
that it fills the greateſt Part of the lower Abdomen; which 


In its natural Situation, being uncapable to contain it, is 


forced to extend itſelf, in Proportion as the Matrice in- 
creaſes, which is done ſometimes in ſo extraordinary a 
Manner, and with ſuch Violence, that the Peritoneum 


being incapable to dilate itſelf ſufficiently, breaks; 


whence follows a Separation of the Muſcles, and 4 
Tumour in the ſame Place, into which the Inteſtine, or 
the Epiploon, and ſometimes the Matrice itſelf with the 
Child falls, | 


That Rupture of the Peritoneum happens ſometimes 


above, and ſometimes underneath the Navel, between 


the two right Muſcles ; it happens likewiſe, 
at the Umbilick, or towards the Groins, becauſe thoſe 
Parts are the weakeſt of the Abdomen. It is moſt. 
commonly cauſed by the violent Efforts of a hard La- 
bour; or by thoſe 'of a violent Vomiting, frequent 
Sneezing, or by ſome Blow which the Woman has 
received in her Belly, or by a Fall, or other Things 
capable to do her ſome ſudden Violence; to which Wo- 
men with Child contribute much, by lacing themſelves 
too tight, to appear a fine Shape ſtill ; whereby their 
Belly having not the Liberty to extend itſelf equally on 
all Sides, ſuffers a greater Violence than it ſhould, to- 
wards the inferior fart. Fe 
This Malady is not only very deform, but is beſides 


very often 


attended with bad Conſequences, for it cauſes Indi- 


geſtions, Vomitings, Cholicks, and ſeveral other Acci- 
dents, which ſometimes put the Woman in Danger of 
her Life; as it happens when the Inteſtine which is 
fallen through the Laceration of the Peritoneum, can- 
not be puſhed back into the Abdomen, without making, 
an Inciſion to the Part: The Matrice has even been 
ſeen forced out of the Abdomen, at the Beginning of a 
Pregnancy, by Tumours of that Nature, which could 
not be reduced; and therefore are the Cauſe of the 
Woman's Death; becauſe by the Increaſe of the Child 
the Tumour grows ſo big, that it is impoſſible to 
reduce the Matrice into its natural Situation, * 


Note, That Sennerte, 1. part. lib. 2. c. 9. of the Maladies 

incident to Women, mentions a ſemblable Accident, 

which happened to the Wife of a Cooper at the Be- 
ginning of her Pregnancy, who helping her Huſband 
to bend a Pole, received a violent Blow of that Pole 
towards the left Groin, which cauſed a Rupture of 
the Peritoneum, which was followed by a Tumour, 
which increaſed ſoon to ſuch a Degree, that the Matrice 


which 


/ 
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which was contained in that Tumour, could never be 
puſhed back into the Abdomen, becauſe of the In- 
creaſe of the Child in it, whom ſhe carried thus out of 
her Belly, as in a Sack, being only cover'd with the 
Matrice and the Skin; till the Time of her Labour 
| DAPPenIDS, the Surgeon was obliged to extract her 
Child by the Ceſarian Operation, by Reaſon of the 
Impoſſibility of reducing the Matrice into the Belly, in 
order for her Delivery in the ordinary Way. That 
Operation ſaved the Child's Life, but it proved de- 
ſtructive to the Mother, who died ſometime af- 
terwards. | ih 


Women can preſerve themſelves againſt thoſe Rup- 
tures of the Abdomen, if they avoid during Geſtation, 
all that can cauſe them ſome ſudden and violent Effort ; 
leaving the Liberty to their Belly of extending itſelf 
_ equally on all Sides; therefore they are never to lace 
themſelves too tight, while they are with Child ; and if 
notwithſtanding that Precaution, that Accident ſhould 
happen through the violent Efforts of a hard Labour, 
the beſt Remedy they can uſe, is to wear a * Ban- 
dage, garniſhed with Compreſſes well adjuſted on the 
Tumour of the Belly, to puſh back the Parts which 
could fall into it; and if the Rnpture was in a Place 
Where the Matrice could be puſhed entirely into it, 
as it happen'd to the Woman abovementioned, and the 
Woman perceives that ſhe has conceived, ſhe muſt uſe 
a very great Precaution to avoid that Accident, and like- 
wiſe, to hinder the Rupture from growing bigger by the 
Pregnancy ; as it almoſt always ap ens; therefore it 
would be very proper that ſhe ſhoul 
the Time ſhe is with Child. „ TED, 
As to the Inflammation of the Breaſts of a hing: in 
Woman. — All the Blood and Humours are fo heated 
and agitated during the Labour, that the Breaſts, all 
compoſed of glandulous Bodies, receiving in too great 
Abundance thoſe Humours which flow thither from all 
Parts, are eaſily inflamed, becauſe that Repletion makes 
a very painful Diſtenſion thereof; to which the Sup- 
preſſion of the Lochia of the Matrice, and the univer- 


ſal Plenitude of the Body, contribute much. —— That 


Inflammation proceeds alſo, ſometimes, from that the 
Woman has preſſed too much her Breaſts within her 


laid on them ; or becauſe ſhe has abſtained-from giving 
the Breaſt to her Child, becauſe the Milk which is in 
great Quantity in the Breaſts, being not evacuated by 
ſuckling, is heated and corrupted by ſojourning too 
long in them. NE | FFAs 
But whatever may be the Cauſe of the Inflammation of 
the Breaſts of a lying-in Woman, proper Remedies muſt 
be applied to it, as ſoon as poſſible, left they ſhould break 
out, or for Want of Suppuration, remain in them a ſcyr- 
rhous Hardneſs, which, in Proceſs of Time, could dege- 
nerate into a Cancer; which is a very dangerous Malady, 
and almoſt always incurable, when confirmed. 
Beſides the Danger of the Inflammation of the Breaſts, 
degenerating into thoſe dangerous Maladies, it moſt 
commonly happens, that the Woman feels in thoſe 
Parts an extream Pain, which cauſes her often an Ague, 
to which ſucceeds a Fever, with ſuch a Heat of the 
whole Body, that ſhe can ſcarce ſuffer any Covering 
upon her, and when ſhe uncovers herſelf ever ſo little, 
cven only to keep her Arms out of the Bed, ſhe has 
another Ague, which increaſes afterwards the Heat of 
the Fever; which will not appear ſurpriſing, if one con- 
ſiders, that the Breaſts being very near the Heart, they 
communicate ealily their Inflammation to it; which 
even ſometimes excites Delirium, and Frenzy, if the 
Blood be carried to them with too much Impetuoſity, 
any gathered in them in too great Abundance. 


The principal and ſureſt Means to hinder the Hu- 


mours from being carried in too great Abundance to the 
Breaſts, is to procure a good and ample Evacuation of 


the Lochia, through the Matrice ; for by that Evacua- 


tion, all the Humours will take their Courſe towards the 
lower Parts. e | | 
The Cure is began by bleeding in the Arm, to empty 
the too great Plenitude of the Veſſels of the whole 
Body ; proceeling to that in the Foot, for a greater Di- 
verſion of the Humours, and to make tne Lochia flow 


are to be applied on the Breafts, 5. *, "PU Remeg; 
Embrocations of Oil of Wert ; Almond 0 Nut 


the Breaſts a Cataplaſm of Honey alone; | 
cep her Bed, all : J Lone; or by rubbing 


1 he Cataplaſm is to be put on the Breaſts, 
Stays, or has received ſome Blow in thoſe Parts, or has 
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in greater Abundance; durin wich, to 
7 


mixed together, applying after h ar 
cooling Cerat of Golan, with GIN wp laſters of the 
and if the Pain was very great, a o 
made of Crumbs of Bread and Milk addi 
ſweet Almonds, and ſome Yolks of Eg j 
it Compreſſes dipped in Oxycrat, or Planen 
ſerving, however, that the Remedies a 
Breaſts be only cooling and refrainins 
great Aſtriction; otherwiſe they would cauſe 
Tumour, which would continue a long Tim 
haps degenerate at laſt into a worſe Malad 5 
When the greateſt Rage of the Inflan;. 7 
and moſt of the antecedent Humour is evac ) 
muſt uſe reſolutive Remedies, to digeſt, dische un na 
ſume the Milk, which is in the Breaſt in too 0 ndeon- 
dance ; for fear it ſhould be corrupted by [nn Abm. 
them. Therefore it muſt be evacuated, a bs 
Child, or ſome other Perſon ſucking it, or be R te 
tion, otherwiſe it ſhould: be evacuated by Sy clolu- 
Though it is beſt to diſſolve it, than draw jr 8 
ner, when the Woman does deſign to ſuckle her ho 
for ſuckling draws other Milk to the Part which \ wo 
cauſe the ſame Accident, if it was not evacuated * 
Turn. — But if the Milk chances to flow of itſef f 8 
the Breaſts, it muſt not be ſtopped; bene fin 
Evacuation thereof is made without Attraction. * 
The Diſſolution of the Milk is made by applying on 


and per- 


ation is oyer 
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red Cabbage Leaves with it, which muſt be applied on 
the Breaſts, after they have been a little ſoften d over the 
Fire, and have been ſeparated ffom their large Ribs; ta. 
king great Care not to preſs theBreaſt too hard, and tha 
the Cloths put upon it be very {mooth, without any 
Pleats or Seams. A very goqd Remedy for the fame 
Diſtemper, is to boil a red Cabbage whole in River 
Water, till it be very ſoft, andythere be but very little 
Water left, after which it muſt be pounded a little in à 
Wooden or Marble Mortar, to:ftrain it through a Sieve, 
like Pap, and make it afterwans into a Cataplaſm, ad- 
ding to it ſome Honey, and Gil of Camomile, which 
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While the Woman is under Cure, ſhe muſt obſerve a 
cooling Regimen, and very little nouriſhing, to hinder 
the Generation of too much Blood and Humour, of 
which there is already a too great Abundance, Her 
Body ought to be kept open, that the Humours, which 
otherwiſe would flow to the Breaſts, may be carried 
downwards. During the whole Time the Inflammation 
will laſt, ſhe muſt keep her Bed, and lay on her Back, 
that ſhe may reſt better; for if ſhe was up the Breaſts 
which are heavy, by Reaſon of the Humours they are 
filled with, would be very painful when they hung down; 
abſtaining, as much as poſſible, from moving her Arms; 
becauſe the principal Muſcles appointed for that Motion, 
being ſituated under the Breaſts, cannot act without ag- 
tating the Breaſts, which are then very painful; anda 
ter the fifteenth Day of her Delivery, when ſhe wil late 
had a pretty ample Evacuation of the Lochu, and 
the Height of the Inflammation will be over, and the 
Fever quite gone, ſhe mult be purged once or twice, . 
cording as the Caſe requires it, to evacuate ther 
bad Humours, ated 
ut if, notwithſtanding all theſe Remedies, wen 
ling of the Breaſts be not abated, and they remain it 
very painful, the Patient feeling a great Pullaton 1 
them, being harder in one Place than in anoth 5 
may be ſure that an Impoſthume is forming in them; 
which hereafter. _ 3 bu 
As to the Knotting ef the Milk. — In the firlt 8. 
after a Woman has been deliver'd, her Milk is not 
well purified, becauſe of the great Motion of . 
Body, during the violent and frequent Efforts of he += 
bour; and it is then mixed with a great Ob | 
other Humours, which flowing at that Time, in 
great Abundance towards the Breaſts, caule the realy 
mation above-mentioned ; but when the Child has 4 
ſacked, during fifteen or twenty Days or more, N 
Milk alone, without any Mixture of other Humo * 
contained in them; but that Milk being f 
3 
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when expoſed to the Cold. 


in the Foot, 


| "Omer T 
| live of t 


. 1.060 lag without any Evacuation, curdles' and 

tain 
inful. N | 

"oy 2001 ſyeral Authors make a Diſtinction between 
Note, dung of the Milk, and another Malady which 

this Cur Caſeatio, in which the Milk is converted into 
they call hich happens by means of the Heat, where- 
Cheeſe, © lution oo the moſt ſubtile Part of the Milk 
by 4 Pe the coarſer Part thereof is indurated in 


. e Milk is curdled or knotted are, that 

The Signs het fore were ſoft and ſmooth, grow hard, 
oY d lumpy every where, without any Rednels ; 
uneven) = e Diſtinction and Separation of all their 
were flled with that curdled Milk, is eaſily felt. 
Glands, very painful to the Patient, who feels a ſhi- 
They 2 Middle of her Back, as if ſhe had a Piece 
venng 3 . which Shivering is commonly followed 
of per "which laſts no longer than twenty-four 
tho . ſometimes leſs Time, unleſs that knotting 
2 into a true Inflammation of the Brealts, 


vhich would certainly happen if the Milk was not eva- 


or diffipated, or reſolved. _ 55 
E e the Milk, proceeds very often from 
dat the Woman is not enough drawn, either becauſe ſhe 
has a too great Abundance of Milk, or becauſe her 
Child is ſo ſmall, or ſo weak, that it cannot ſuck, or 
becauſe it wants to leave off ſuckling 3 for then the 
Milk remaining in the Breaſts after its Coction, without 
being evacuated , loſes its Sweetneſs, and by means 
of the Heat it acquires there, by reaſon of its too long 
ſojourning in them, growing ſour, it curdles and knots. 
That Accident happens often likewiſe to the Woman, 
for having ſuffered a great Cold, and had her Breaſts 
too much expoſed to the Air; becauſe the Milk being 
thereby too much chilled, curdles, as the Blood does 


The quickeſt and ſureſt Remedy in this Malady, let 


| the Cauſe thereof be what it will, is that the Woman 
| ſhould have her Breaſts ſucked dry; but as her Child, if 
| he be {mall or weak, cannot have Strength enough to do 


it, ſhe muſt be drawn by another Woman till her Breaſts 
be put in a Condition of being eaſily drawn afterwards, 
and in order that ſhe may not generate more Milk than 


zs ſufficient for the Food of the Child, ſhe: muſt uſe 


ght Aliments, and her Body be kept open. But as it 
happens ſometimes that the Woman will not, or cannot 
ſuckle her Child, then other Means muſt be uſed for 


the Cure of this Malady, and not by ſucking the Breaſts ; 


for by drawing other Humours /into them, the Malady 
would always be renewed, therefore it is neceſſary to 
hinder the Milk from flowing thither any more, and to 
difiolve and diſſipate that which remains in them; 
to effect which, the Plenitude of the Body muſt be eva- 
cuated by bleeding in the Arm, and the Humours drawn 


| downwards by pretty ſtrong Glyſters, and even by 


bleeding in the Foot, uſing likewiſe Purgatives if it 
be neceſſary ; and to diſſolve, digeſt, and diſſipate the 
Milk knotted in the Breaſts, an Embrocation of Popu- 
lum is uſed with Succeſs ; applying afterwards on the 
Breaſts a Cataplaſm of Honey, or a Plaiſter of Dia- 
chli de Gummis, Ht 61 vs > 
4s to the Inpoſtbumes of the Breaſts of lying-in Women. 
4s thoſe Impoſtbhumes follow moſt commonly the In- 
mauon cauſed by the Corruption of the Milk, and by 

"ue too great Abundance of Blood and Humours carried 


mer; when a Man-midwife has done all he can to 
appeaſe that Inflammation, 


"ans of the Body, or by bleeding in the Arm and 


' or by exciting the Evacuation of the 
_ 5 by repelling Remedies, and ſimple Reſolutives 
"4g on the Breaſts ; if the Woman continues to feel 
05 a violent Pain, and a ſtrong Pulſation' more in 

ace than in another, together: with a Hardneſs of 


a lid Colour, it is a S. 2 
then one 0 is a Sign that there will be an Abſceſs; 


opicks, 
he Impo 


to bring to a Su 
1 Ppuration, rather than to uſe 
Npellngs and Reſolutives, 


to have Recourſe to Remedies matura- 


any longer 
for Fear of hardning the 


e . 
of 
"a3 
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and by its being over-heated, renders the Breaſts 


either by the univerſal Eva- 


abſtain from applying any longer thofe 
ſthume, which in that Caſe, it is beſt 


ng or diſſolving the moſt ſubtile Part 


thereof, and leaving the coarſer behind, which would 
cauſe a ſcyrrhous Tumour very difficult to be diſſipated; 
or which remaining a long while, as it happens ſome- 
times, would degenerate into a Cancer. 

To help the Suppuration of the Inpoſt bumes, there 
muſt be applied on the Breaſts an emollient and matu- 
rative Cataplaſm, compoſed of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, 
Roots of white Lillies, and Linſeed bruiſed, which 
muſt be boiled together till they be extremely ſoft, ſo 
as to be ſtrained through a coarſe Sieve, for Fear any 
Thing hard ſhould remain in it, which could bruiſe the 
Breaſts at that Time very painful; mixing with it af- 
terwards a good Quantity of Axonge of Pork, or of 
Baſilicum; and on the Place where the Impoſthume 
ſeems to be ready to. break, there muſt be applied a 
ſmall Plaiſter of the ſaid Baflicum, and the Cataplaſm 
over it, renewing it twelve Hours afterwards, continu- 
ing the ſame Remedy, till the Impoſthume be ripe. 


As ſoon as the Impoſthume is ripe it muſt be opened, 
if it does not break of itſelf; and hs Time of Ne 


nin 
it will be known, when the Pulſation which the Won? 
felt before in her Breaſts has ceaſed, when the Pains and 
Fever are much abated, and when the Middle of the 
Impoſthume is a little riſen in Point, is entirely ſoft, and 
the Inundation of the Matter contained in it is felt with 
the Finger. 2 | . 
Therefore when all thoſe Signs appear, the Impoſt- 
hume muſt be opened in the moſt proper Place for the 
Evacuation of the Matter. The Aperture muſt be 
made with a Lancet, and large enough for the Evacua- 
tion of the ſmall Clods of Blood ordinarily mixed with 
the Matter, taking a particular Care not to touch the 
large Veſſels, the Principal whereof are under the Arms. 
After the Matter has been evacuated, the Impoſthume 
ought to be deterged and mundified as uſual, obſerving 
only not to introduce too long and too hard Tents into 
it, but only ſome _ ſoft Lint, which muſt not be 
uſhed too far in. there be a violent Pain, the 
ledgets muſt be dipped in Oil of Eggs, or in Baſili- 
cum mixed with the Digeſtive, if ſomething be left in it 
to ſuppurate; after which Mundicatives and Deterſives 
are to be uſed, as Honey, or the Apoſtolorum, ap- 
plying over it a Plaiſter of Unguentum Divinum, to 
ſoften and diſſipate the Hardneſs which could be left 
Sometimes all the Glands of the Breaſts happen to 
ſuppurate, and to form as many Impoſthumes as there 
are: Glands ; ſo that they break ſometimes in five or ſix 
Places, which all flow with Sania; the Surgeon then 
ought not to amuſe himſelf to make ſo many Apertures 
as there are ſmall Holes, but it ſuffices to make a good 
one, or two in the Places which have more Declivity z; 
for the whole Matter which has an eaſy Communication 
from one Place to the other, by the Breaſts being all 
ſpongious, will be eaſily evacuated, and one or two 
good Iſſues made in a commodious Place, will drain in 
a ſhort Time all the others. i 
But the ſureſt Means to cure the Impoſthumes of the 
Breaſts after the Evacuation of the Matter, and to hinder 
the Apertures from being too long fiſtulous, is to diſſi- 
pate entirely the Milk from both Breaſts, whereby the 
Ulcers will be ſooner and eaſier dried; wherefore the 
Body of the Woman muſt be kept open ; and ſhe is to 
be purged by Intervals, to evacuate the ſuperfluous 
Humours and carry them downwards, ſhe obſerving all 
the while a very little nouriſhing Regimen. 


oy 


Note, That the Matter of the Abſceſſes muſt not be 
_ ſuffered to ſojourn too long in the Breaſts after its 
Maturity, as ſeveral Women do, who chuſe that 
the Impoſthume ſhould break of itſelf, rather than 
_ ſuffer that it ſhould be opened with a Lancet, which 
is the Cauſe that the Matter being kept too long in 
the Breaſt corrupts the proper Subſtance of its Gland, 
whereby communicating itſelf to the Reſervoirs of the 
Milk, it renders the Cure very tedious, becauſe the 
Evacuation of the Milk and of the Seroſities which 
have took their Courſe through the Apertures of the 
Abſceſs, hinders the Conſolidation of the Part ; and 
particularly who, notwithſtanding they have an Im- 
poſthume in one Breaſt, ſuckle their Child with the 
ſound one, becauſe of the mutual Communication of 
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which was contained in that Tumour, could never be 
puſhed back into the Abdomen, becauſe of the In- 
creaſe of the Child in it, whom ſhe carried thus out of 
her Belly, as in a Sack, being only cover'd with the 
_ . Matrice and the Skin; till the Time of her Labour 
happening, the Surgeon was obliged to extract her 
Child by the Ceſarian Operation, by Reaſon of the 
Impoſlibility of reducing the Matrice into the Belly, in 
order for her Delivery in the ordinary Way, That 
Operation ſaved the Child's Lite, but it proved de- 
ſtructive to the Mother, who died ſometime af- 
terwards. e . 


Women can preſerve themſelves againſt thoſe Rup- 

tures of the Abdomen, if they avoid during Geſtation, 
all that can cauſe them ſome ſudden and violent Effort ; 
leaving the Liberty to their Belly of extending itſelf 
equally on all Sides; therefore they are never to lace 
_ themſelves too tight, while they are with Child; and if 
notwithſtanding that Precaution, that Accident ſhould 
happen through the violent Efforts of a hard Labour, 
the beſt Remedy they can uſe, is to wear a proper Ban- 
dage, garniſhed with Compreſſes well adjuſted on the 
Tumour of the Belly, to puſh back the Parts which 
could fall into itz and if the Rnpture was in a Place 
Where the Matrice could be puſhed entirely into it, 


zs it happen'd to the Woman abovementioned, and the 


Woman perceives that ſhe has conceived, ſhe muſt uſe 
a very great Precaution to avoid that Accident, and like- 
wiſe, to hinder the Rupture from growing bigger by the 
Pregnancy; as it almoſt always happens; therefore it 
would be very proper that ſhe ſhould keep her Bed, all 
the Time he is with Chile. 3 
As to the Inflammation of the Breaſts of a lying-in 
Woman. — All the Blood and Humours are fo heated 
and agitated during the Labour, that the Breaſts, all 
compoſed of glandulous Bodies, receiving in too great 
Abundance thoſe Humours which flow thither from all 
Parts, are eaſily inflamed, becauſe that Repletion makes 
a very painful Diſtenſion thereof; to which the Sup- 
_ preſſion of the Lochia of the Matrice, and the univer- 
ſal Plenitude of the Body, contribute much. That 
Inflammation proceeds alſo, ſometimes, from that the 


Woman has preſſed too much her Breaſts within her 


| Stays, or has received ſome Blow in thoſe Parts, or has 
laid on them ; or becauſe ſhe has abſtained from giving 
the Breaſt to her Child, becauſe the Milk which is in 
great Quantity in the Breaſts, being not evacuated by 
ſuckling, is heated and corrupted by ſojourning too 
% ni nin va e 
But whatever may be the Cauſe of the Inflammation of 
tbe Breaſts of a lying-in Woman, proper Remedies muſt 
be applied to it, as ſoon as poſſible, leſt they ſhould break 
cout, or for Want of Suppuration, remain in them a ſcyr- 
rhous Hardneſs, which, in Proceſs of Time, could dege- 
nerate into a Cancer; which is a very dangerous Malady, 
and almoſt always incurable, when confirmed. ed 
Beſides the Danger of the Inflammation of the Breaſts, 
degenerating into thoſe dangerous Maladies, it moſt 
commonly happens, that the Woman feels in thoſe 
Parts an extream Pain, which cauſes her often an Ague, 


to which ſucceeds a Fever, with ſuch a Heat of the 
whole Body, that ſhe can ſcarce ſuffer any Covering 


upon her, and when ſhe uncovers herſelf ever ſo little, 
| even only to keep her Arms out of the Bed, ſhe has 
another Ague, which increaſes afterwards the Heat of 


the Fever; which will not appear ſurpriſing, if one con- 


ſiders, that the Breaſts being very near the Heart, they 
communicate caſily their Inflammation to it; which 
even ſometimes excites Delirium, and Frenzy, if the 
Blood be carried to them with too much Impetuoſity, 
and gathered in them in too great Abundance. 


The principal and ſureſt Means to hinder the Hu- 


mours from being carried in too great Abundance to the 


Breaſta, is to procure a good and ample Evacuation of 


the Lochia, through the Matrice; for by that Evacua- 
tion, all the Humours will take their Courſe towards the 
lower Parts. e 

The Cure is began by bleeding in the Arm, to empty 
the too great Plenitude of the Veſſels of the whole 
Body; proceeding to that in the Foot, for a greater Di- 
verſion of the Humours, and to make the Lochia How 
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Evacuation thereof is made without Attra&ion 


Water, till it be very ſoft, and*there be but very little 


Cataplaſm is to be put on the Breaſts, 


18 i : 
them, being harder in one Place than in another, 0 


in greater Abundance; durin 
= a be applied on the . 
Embrocations of Oil of ſweet 

mixed together, applying wi gan _ Vinegar 
cooling Cerat of Galian, with one Third'of 8 of the 
and if the Pain was very great, a Cataplaf, puleum; 
made of Crumbs of Bread and Milk, adden in muſt þ 
ſweet Almonds, and ſome Yolks of Egge g toit Olof 
it Compreſſes dipped in Oxycrat, or Plant 8 over 
ſerving, however, that the Remedies + 8 *. ob- 
Breaſts be only cooling and refraining.© 8 am 
oreat Aſtriction ; Otherwiſe they would cauſe 7 * any 
Tumour, which would continue a long Time Inbus 
haps degenerate at laſt into a worſe Malady and per: 

When the greateſt Rage of the Inflammar, i 

and molt of the antecedent Humour is evac a 18 over, 
muſt uſe reſolutive Remedies, to digeſt, Aiſle 8d, 4 
ſume the Milk, which is in the Breaſt in too 2 
dance; for fear it ſhould be corrupted by e Abm. 
them. Therefore it muſt be evacuated dite 3 in 
Child, or ſome other Perſon ſucking i, or he Re te 
tion, otherwiſe it ſhould: be evacuated by Sy tloly 
Though it is beſt to diſſolve it, than draw i h fta 
ner, when the Woman does deſign to ſuckle her Chi ? 
for ſuckling draws other Milk to the Part which x 1 
cauſe the ſame Accident, if it was not evacuated 12 
Turn. — But if the Milk chances to flow of itſelf f o 
the Breaſts, it muſt not be ſtopped; - becauſe 12 


ch, topick Rene 
VIZ, at * Remedicz 


Beginning, 


The Diſſolution of the Milk is made b 
the Breaſts a Cataplaſm of Honey alone; or by rubbin 
red Cabbage Leaves with it, which muſt be gpigd cn 
the Breaſts, after they have been a little ſoſten d over the 
Fire, and have been ſeparated ffom their large Ribs; ta. 
king great Care not to preſs theBreaft too hard, and tha 
the Cloths put upon it be very ſmooth, without any 
Pleats or Seams. A very goqd Remedy for the fame 
Diſtemper, is to boil a red Fabbage whole in River 


Water left, after which it muſt be pounded a little in a 
Wooden or Marble Mortar, to:ſtrain it through a Sieve, 
like Pap, and make it afterwanls into a Cataplaſm, ad- 
ding to it ſome Honey, and Gil of Camomile, which 


While the Woman is under Cure, ſhe muſt obſerve à 


cooling Regimen, and very little nouriſhing, to hinder. 


the Generation of too much Blood and Humour, of 
which there is already a too great Abundance, Her 
Body ought to be kept open, that the Humours, which 
otherwiſe would flow to the Breaſts, may be carried 
downwards. During the whole Time the Inflammation 
will laſt, ſhe muſt keep her Bed, and lay on her Back, 
that ſhe may reſt better; for if ſhe was up the Breaſts 
which are heavy, by Reaſon of the Humours they ar 
filled with, would be very painful when they hung dows; 
abſtaining, as much as poſſible, from moving her Arms; 
becauſe the principal Muſcles appointed for that Motion, 
being fituated under the Breaſts, cannot act without 2g. 
tating the Breaſts, which are then very painful; and a 
ter the fifteenth Day of her Delivery, when ſhe vill bat 
had a pretty ample Evacuation of the Loch, znd 
the Height of the Inflammation will be over, and tic 
Fever quite gone, ſhe muſt be purged once or twice, , 
cording as the Caſe requires it, to evacuate the reſt of 
bad Humours,  - HE OE I. i 
But if, notwithſtanding all theſe Remedies, the * 
ling of the Breaſts be not abated, and they remaln a 
very painful, the Patient feeling a great Pulſation 


may be ſure that an Impoſthume is forming in them; * 


which hereafter. Rs = 

As to the Knotting of the Milk. — In the firſt * 
after a Woman has been deliver'd, her Milk s n 
well purified, becauſe of the great Motion of 1 1 
Body, during the violent and frequent Efforts of her L. 
bour; and it is then mixed with a great Quan 


| . . | - in {00 
other Humours, which flowing at that Time, T 


great Abundance towards the Breaſts, caule the Ina. 


mation above-mentioned ; but when the Child has alread) 


. en . 
ſacked, during fifteen or twenty Days or More, © 


; is 
Milk alone, without any Mixture of other Humou>. 


contained in them ; but that Milk bei 
* 


applying on 


| etimes le- 
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; thout an Evacuation, curdles' and 
— * How renders the Breaſts 


zed too long, 
ar ad by | 
thors make a Diſtinction between 

* N Milk, and another Malady which 


in which the Milk is converted into 


call Cee, ens by means of the Heat, where- 


ſe, which hap 
7 A Diſſolution 0 


ve. = lumpy every where, without any Redneſs; 
meven, 


berby the Diſtin&tion and Separation of all their 
W 


ith 
Glands, filled WA ful 
They an de dle of ber Back, as if ſhe had a Piece 
vey "ok which Shivering is commonly followed 
of re which laſts no longer than twenty-four 


and 


-nerates into a true Inflammation of the Breaſts, 


which would certainly happen if the Milk was not eva- 


inpated, or reſolved. | af; 
2 ph of the Milk, proceeds very often from 


| that the Woman is not enough drawn, either becauſe ſhe 


has a too great Abundance of Milk, or becauſe her 


14 or ſo weak, that it cannot ſuck, or 
— to leave off ſuckling; for then the 
Milk remaining in the Breaſts after its Coction, without 
being evacuated, loſes its Sweetneſs, and by means 
of the Heat it acquires there, by reaſon of its too long 
ſojourning in them, growing ſour, it curdles and knots. 
That Accident happens often likewiſe to the Woman, 
for having ſuffered a great Cold, and had her Breaſts 
too much expoſed to the Air; becauſe the Milk being 
thereby too much chilled, curdles, as the Blood does 

when expoſed to the Cold. 15 01 YBarmr e 
| The quickeſt and ſureſt Remedy in this Malady, let 
the Cauſe thereof be what it will, is that the Woman 
fhould have her Breaſts ſucked dry; but as her Child, if 
he be {mall or weak, cannot have Strength enough to do 
| it, ſhe muſt be drawn by another Woman till her Breaſts 
be put in a Condition of being eaſily drawn afterwards, 


is ſufficient for the Food of the Child, ſhe: muſt uſe 
boht Aliments, and her Body be kept open. But as it 
happens ſometimes that the Woman will not, or cannot 
ſuckle her Child, then other Means muſt be uſed for 
the Cure of this Malady, and not by ſucking the Breaſts ; 
| for by drawing other Humours into them, the Malady 
| would always be renewed, therefore ic is neceſſary to 
| hinder the Milk from flowing thither any more, and to 


to effect which, the Plenitude of the Body muſt be eva- 
cuated by bleeding in the Arm, and the Humours drawn 
downwards by pretty ſtrong Glyſters, and even by 
| bleeding in the Foot, uſing likewiſe Purgatives if it 

be neceſlary ; and to diſſolve, digeſt, and diſſipate the 
Milk knotted in the Breaſts, an Embrocation of Popu- 
lum is uſed with Succeſs; applying afterwards on the 


chln de Gummis. 


As to the Impoſtbumes of the Breaft of lying-in momen. 
as thoſe Impoſtbumes follow moſt commonly the In- 


ther; when a Man. midwife has done all he can to 
ur that Inflammation, either by the univerſal Eva- 
5 che Body, or by bleeding in the Arm and 
oor, ti 

Lochia, by repelling Remedies, 
Pplied on the Breaſts , 
n 55 a violent Pain, and a ſtrong Pulſation more in 
Dp than in another, together with a Hardneſs of 
fa 3 7 is a Sign that there will be an Abſceſs; 

u 


ormer T 


Fu opicks, to have Recourſe to Remedies matura- 
dve of the Impo 


| 0 bring to a Su 
3 PPuration, rather than to uſe 
epellings and Reſolutives, "of 


and fimple Reſolutives 


any longer 
for Fear of hardning the 
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the moſt ſubtile Part of the Milk 


ſometimes leſs Time, unleſs that knotting 


plying over it a Plaiſter of Unguen 


| and in order that ſhe may not generate more Milk than 


diflolve and diſſipate that which remains in them; 


2 Cataplaſm of Honey, or a Plaiſter of Dia- 


demon cauſed by the Corruption of the Milk, and by 
ne doo great Abundance of Blood and Humours carried 


or by exciting the Evacuation of the 


if the Woman continues to feel 


abſtain from applying any longer thoſe - 
ſthume, which in that Caſe, it is beſt 


5 os in repelling or diſſolving the moſt ſubtile Part 


thereof, and leaving the coarſer behind, which would 
cauſe a ſcyrrhous Tumour very difficult to be diſſipated; 
or which remaining a long while, as it happens ſome- 
times, would degenerate into a Cancer. 
- To help the Suppuration of the Impoſthumes, there 
muſt be applied on the Breaſts an emollient and matu- 
rative Cataplaſm, compoſed of*Mallows, Marſh-mallows, 
Roots of white Lillies, and Linſeed bruiſed, which 
muſt be boiled together till they be extremely ſoft, ſo 
as to be ſtrained through a coarſe Sieve, for Fear any 
Thing hard ſhould remain in it, which could bruiſe the 
Breaſts at that Time very painful; mixing with it af- 
terwards a good Quantity of of Pork, or of 
Baſilicum; and on the Place where the Impoſthume 
ſeems to be ready to. break, there muſt be applied a 
ſmall Plaiſter of the ſaid Bafilicum, and the Cataplaſm 
over it, renewing it twelve Hours afterwards, continu- 
ing the ſame Remedy, till the Impoſthume be ripe. 
As ſoon as the Impoſthume is ripe it muſt be opened, 
if it does not break of itſelf; and the Time of opening 
it will be known, when the Pulſation which the Woman 
felt before in her Breaſts has ceaſed, when the Pains and 
Fever are much abated, and when the Middle of the 
Impoſt bume is a little riſen in Point, is entirely ſoft, and 
the Inundation of the Matter contained in it is felt with 
Therefore when all thoſe Signs appear, the Impoſt- 
hume muſt be opened in the moſt proper Place for the 
Evacuation of the Matter. The Aperture muſt be 
made with a Lancet, and large enough for the Evacua- 


tion of the ſmall Clods of Blood ordinarily mixed with 


the Matter, taking a particular Care not to touch the 
large Veſſels, the Principal whereof are under the Arms. 
After the Matter has been evacuated, the Impoſthume 


ought to be deterged and mundified as uſual, obſerving 
only not to introduce too long and too hard Tents into 


it, but only ſome very ſoft Lint, which muſt not be 


| Puſhed too far in. If there be a violent Pain, the 


ledgets muſt be dipped in Oil of Eggs, or in Baſii- 


cum mixed with the Digeſtive, if ſomething be left in it 


to ſuppurate ; after which Mundicatives and Deterſives 
are to be uſed, as Honey, or the Apoſtolorum, ap- 
tum Divinum, to 
ſoften and diſſipate the Hardneſs which could be left 


Sometimes all the Glands of the Breaſts happen to 
ſuppurate, and to form as many Impoſthumes as there 
are Glands ; ſo that they break ſometimes in five or ſix 
Places, which all flow with Sania; the Surgeon then 
ought not to amuſe himſelf to make ſo many Apertures 


as there are ſmall Holes, but it ſuffices to make a good 


one, or two in the Places which have more Declivity ; 
for the whole Matter which has an eaſy Communication 
from one Place to the other, by the Breaſts being all 
ſpongious, will be eaſily evacuated, and one or two 
good Iſſues made in a commodious Place, will drain in 
a ſhort Time all the others. | bile 
But the ſureſt Means to cure the Impoſthumes of the 


Breaſts after the Evacuation of the Matter, and to hinder 
the Apertures from being too long fiſtulous, is to diſſi- 


pate entirely the Milk from both Breaſts, whereby the 


_ Ulcers will be ſooner and eaſier dried; wherefore the 
Body of the Woman muſt be kept open; and ſhe is to 
be purged by Intervals, to evacuate the ſuperfluous 
Humours and carry them downwards, ſhe obſerving all 

the while a very little nouriſhing Regimen. : 


Nete, That the Matter of the Abſceſſes muſt not be 


ſuffered to ſojourn too long in the Breaſts after its 


Maturity, as ſeveral Women do, who chuſe that 
the Impoſthume ſhould break of itſelf, rather than 


ſüuffer that it ſhould be opened with a Lancet, which 


is the Cauſe that the Matter being kept too long in 
the Breaſt corrupts the proper Subſtance of its Gland, 
whereby communicating itſelf to the Reſervoirs of the 
Milk, it renders the Cure very tedious, becauſe the 
"Evacuation of the Milk and of the Seroſities which 
have took their Courſe through the Apertures of the 
Abſceſs, hinders the Conſolidation of the Part; and 
particularly who, notwithſtanding they have an Im- 
poſthume in one Breaſt, ſuckle their Child with the 
ſound one, becauſe of the mutual Communication Had 
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the Veſſels of both Breaſts; therefore the Matter muſt 
be evacuated as ſoon as it is arrived to a r Ma- 
turity; and while it is not yet contained in the Te- 
guments; for in proceeding thus the Abſceſs is ſooner 
cured; and much ſooner ſtill, if the Woman abſtain 


from ſuckling her Child, and her Body be kept open. 


As to fore Nipples. — Sometimes Nurſes, eſpecially 
for the firſt Time, are ſubject to have ſore Nipples, 
which are Parts of an exquiſite Senſe; becauſe ſereral 
ſmall nervous Threads come to terminate in them; 
which cauſes them an exceſſive Pain, eſpecially when, 
notwithſtanding that Indiſpoſition, they will ſuckle their 
Child. And much more if their Breaſts are hard to be 
drawn; as it often happens, when they lay in of their 
firſt Child; at which Time the Milk has not yet 
forced its Way through the Breaſts; which is the Cauſe 
that the Child pulls much harder, than when the Milk 
flows as it were of itſelf; and ſometimes the Soreneſs 
increaſes to that Exceſs, by the continual ſucking of the 
Child, that he carries at laſt the Nipple quite off; after 
which the Woman can ſuckle him no longer, and it re- 
mains an Ulery, which is ſometimes very difficult to 
be cured. Often, likewiſe, that Accident proceeds from 


that the Child is ſo droughty and famiſhed, that he does 


not take Time to ſuck gently, and finding that the 
Milk does not come ſo ſoon as he could wiſh, he bites, 
and chaws ſo hard the Nipples, thinking thereby to make 
it come, whether he has Teeth or not, that he ſcratches 
them, and thus continuing always carries them quite off. 
It happens ſometimes, likewiſe, that Children have their 
Mouth ſo over-heated, or fo full of thoſe little Ulceries, 
called Aphtes, that therefrom the Nipples are ulcerated ; 
and much eaſier if they have the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
which they communicate to their Nurſes ; and then the 
Ulceries proceeding from ſuch a poiſonous Source, are 
not cured by the common Remedies ; but, on the con- 
trary, increaſe always more and more. 5; 04, 
So ſoon as a Woman perceives that ſhe begins to have 
ſore Nipples, it would be very proper ſhe ſhould ab- 


ſtain from ſuckling her Child, till they be quite cured ; 


during which the Milk muſt be diſſipated for ſome Time, 


for Fear of an Inflammation in her Breaſt, proceeding - 
from a too great Abundance of Milk; notwithſtanding 
which, if there was but one Nipple ſore, ſhe could very 


well give the other to her Child. ig 8 
There muſt be applied on the ſore Nipples, ſome 
Oil of Eggs, or Oil of new Wax, for ſeveral Days ſuc- 
ceſſively; uſing afterwards of deſiccative Remedies, as 


Aluminous, and Lime-Water; bathing them firſt with 


Plantin- Water only, and applying over it Bits of very 
ſoft Cloth, dipped in the Aluminous, and Lime-Water; 


but, in my Opinion, the beſt Remedy is either Cream, 


or Honey of Roſes, eſpecially when the Nipples are not 
yet exceſſively ſore. e . 
Note, That ſome uſe Emollients inſtead of Deſiccatives; 

but it muſt be obſerved, that Emollients are only pro- 
per to prevent a Soreneſs of the Nipples ; but when 


that Soreneſs has happened, the Emollients are no 


longer of any Service, in lieu thereof, Deſiccatives 
ought to be uſed. _ | e 


To hinder the Woman from being hurted in thoſe 


Parts which are ſo tender, and the Cloaths from adhering 


to them, the Ends of the Breaſts muſt be cover'd with a 


little Hat made of Wax, Wood, or Lead, perforated 


with ſeveral Holes, as well for the Iſſue of the Sania, 
which flows from the little Ulceries, as for the Eva- 
cuation of the Milk which diftills continually from the 
Nipple. | : 
When the Child has carried the Nipple quite off, the 
Milk muſt be entirely diſſipated, in order to dry, as ſoon 
as poſſible, the Ulceries left behind, which otherwiſe 
could not be cured ſo eaſily, but, on the contrary, would 
become callous and malignant in Time; and while the 
Child ſuckles, it is very difficult to cure the Ulceries, 
which he has cauſed to the Breaſts, by his having the Ve- 
nereal Diſeaſe ; therefore he muſt have another Nurſe, to 


which preſervative Remedies ought to be adminiſter'd. 


Bur if he had only ſmall Ulceries in his Mouth, without 
any Malignity, his Mouth muſt be waſhed with Barley 
Water, mixed with a little Quantity of Lemon Juice; 
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to form and keep up the new Nipple, ſh 


tho* I prefer to it a Decoction of My94.n 
perate the Heat of the Humours, the N 2. 
ſerve a cooling Regimen, and be blood d. 
judged 8 3 N een 
When the Nipples are carried of nt, : . 
difficult for the Voakn to ſuckle 1 05 * 
he has no Hold to ſuck the Milk: 2 | 
becauſe the ſmall Holes of the Brealt l 
rated by the Ulceries. If notwithſtan 
culties, ſne deſires to do it, another Woman wg 
her, by Degrees, other Nipples, after the Un. make 
cured ; or uſe a Glaſs Inſtrument, made for pK are 
by Means whereof, ſhell be able to fuck herf Furpoe 


ſix Times a Day, and thereby form new We " 
3 and 


e mult COver i; 


3 Very 
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with the little Hat abovementioned. 
The Swelling of the Legs and hieb Ws 
man, proceeds 14 fs. a Reflux bd en We. 
her Parts of the Humours, which ſhould S Over pl 
together with the Lochia, wherewith the lar Fer 
the Thigh is ſometimes ſo much drenched * 3 
man runs the Riſk of remaining lame afterward, toms 
If thoſe Swellings be extremely large and ,..: 
as are thoſe which participate of infanmald, n 
precede the Evacuation of the Lochia, and are 8 and 
panied with a Fever, with a Difficulty of Reg — 
and an exceſſive Tenſion, and great Pains in the Able 
men, they are the much more dangerous, that thoſe * 
cidents are great, and they meet ſeveral or all toper} - 
But when the Swellings are moderate, and withour a Fe 
ver, they are often eaſily diſſipated by Urine, and Pur 
gatives: For thoſe Sorts of Swellings moſt commonly 
happen, by Reaſon of ſome Obſtruction towards the 
Region of the Reins ; which is the Cauſe that the Excre. 
tion of Urine being but ſmall, the ſuperfluous Humigi. 
ties of the Bodies which are not well purged, flow back 
on the lower Parts, whereby they are thus tumified, 
To remedy to that Accident, there muſt be procure 
an ample and free Evacuation of the Lochia, as well a; 
of the Urine, by adminiſtring to the Woman, fiſteen 
Grains of Salt of Urine, in Conſerve of Hips; and by 
Intervals, a Glaſs of an aperitive Ptiſane made with Fen- 
nel, Parſley Roots, and Betony ; mixing in each Gli 
thereof, half an Ounce of Syrup of Marſh-mallows, 
As to the hyſterick Paſſion, vulgarly called, Sufocation 
of the Matrice. This Malady is commonly accompanied 
with a great Number of different Accidents, according 
to the different Diſpoſition of the Perſons afflicted there: 
with; and cauſes ſo many Changes, and fo many Alte- 
rations in the Functions of the Body, and of the Soul of: 
Woman, that it may be very well compared tothe Faculty, 
Proteus had of changing himſelf into allSorts of diffe- 
rent Forms; for we ſee that among Women afflifted with 
that Indiſpoſition, ſome have their Pulſe high, others los 
and ſmall; in ſome it is ſo weak, that it is ſcarce to be 
felt; others are pale, and remain cold and immoveade 
during the whole Paroxiſm of the Malady, as if they were 
dead; and others have a freſh Colour, agitating then 
ſelves extraordinarily; ſome have at that Time convullive 
Motions, others breathe almoſt imperceptibly, and vitt 
out any manifeſt Motion of the Muſcles of Reſpiration 
and others with the greateſt Difficulty : Some renal 
without Knowledge, till after the Paroxiſm, when 1 
remember nothing of what they have ſaid and done di 
ring the whole Time; and others preſerve all the whil 
their Memory, Reaſon, and Judgment: Some ar wy 
merry than uſual, laughing and ſinging all the br 
and others are ſorrowful and cry; ſome ſuffer int Fr 
roxiſms of that Malady ſeveral other Symptoms: ys 
do not appear alike in all Sorts of Women, * 1 
in one rather than in others, according to the og 
Diſpoſition of thoſe afflicted therewith. | This Di ol 
uſually takes by Paroxiſms, which return hen 
ten, and ſometimes ſeldom 3 which Paroxiſms Ja 1655 
times, ſeveral Hours, and often whole Days; x _ 
Times are diſſipated, and paſs quickly according af 
Cauſes laſt more or leſs Time. -aſtly K 
The Cauſe of all thoſe Accidents can VC!) 


{ome 
attributed to the Matrice, when that Part 3 * 
Intemperies, either becauſe of the Suppre e. * 
Menſes, or by the Abundance of the Whites, ©, 


er. proceed 
af ſome other Humour or corrupted Matter, Pr, | 


as Vx Ja _ ans 


ws DS A toy 
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| „in that Part, or of ſome foreign Body, 
pe ens as likewiſe of ſome falſe Concep- 
n — in it; whereby the Nerves diſtributed to 


m an 


nication with them, to cauſe in the Parts 
are inſerted, an irregular Motion, which 


wher ents according to the Irregularity of that 


E F 
roduces Accid 


Moron. ithſtanding the Cauſe of all the Accidents, 


| ſterick Paſſion, is not always to be at- 
ugh 0 i = Diſpoſition of the Matrice, and of the 
nding thereon, no more than to the Reten- 
| PCorruption of the Menſes, and of the Seed; 
＋ a corrupted Humour happening to ferment 
5 of the Meſentery, or in the Pancreas, or 
in the Kidneys, cari cauſe almoſt all the 
Accidents, by the ſame Communication of the 
— of the ſixth Conjugation, diſtributed in all thoſe 
Ne athout the Matrice being in the leaſt indiſpoſed; 
omen whereof, ſeveral Widows, who, though 
10 Ear, uſe Coition, as they uſed to do before their 
Vidiry and Nuns, who live in Chaſtity, are ſubject 
by chole Indiſpoſitions, as well as old Women, who have 
"either Menſes nor ſuperfluous Seed. 5 
This Malady is moſt commonly more frightful than 
dangerous, though ſome Women, after they have been 
troubled, during thoſe Paroxiſms, with very violent con- 
vulfive Motions, have fallen into a mortal Apoplexy, and 
others have remained 
their Body, for ſeveral Years. 5 | 
Two Things are chiefly obſerved in the Cure of the 
hyſterick Paſſion z one is to hinder the Woman before 
the Paroxiſm happens, from being afflicted therewith ; 
and the other to remedy, even in the Time of the Pa 
roxylm, to the Accidents which accompany it. 
To anſwer the firſt Intention, if the Menſes, or Lo- 
chia of the lying-in Woman be ſuppreſſed, they muſt be 
provoked by Fomentations of all the neighbouring Parts 
of the Matrice, Half-baths, Bleeding in the Foot, Gly- 
that Malady was cauſed by a falſe Conception, or a 
| be either expelled, 
poſſible, 


or extracted from it as ſoon as 
No better Remedy can be adminiſter'd to a lying-in 


than a Glaſs of Hyſterick, or Cinnamon Water, or if 
buch a Thing is not be found, a Spoonful or two of 
WF Brandy, or a Glaſs of Wine; I have alſo preſcribed with 
| greatouccels, twelve Drops of Spirit of Sal-Armoniack, 
more or leſs, according to the Violence of the Paroxiſm 


Maladies a lying: in Woman is ſubject to; diſcovered 
the principal Cauſes thereof, their Diognoſticks and 
Prognoſticks, and inform'd my Pupil how to treat 
each Malady in particular, I'll conclude this uſeful 
Een as by teaching him how to behave towards a 


ladies he is ſubject to; therefore, 


fit, bow to tie and cut the Umbilick, —So ſoon as the 


s out of the Matrice, ſome Midwives tie and 
cut the Navel- 
# th Engliſh Midwives) before they deliver the 

A of her After-Birth; which is a very bad 
an * Ne they ſhould always, if poſſible, defer 
N. the Navel-ſtring, till after they have extracted 
* 7 for the Matrice, which is extremely 
in, after the Child is come out, is in Danger of 


bein 


erent ſuf , too T cooled, while the Midwife amuſes her- 
pet n whe © the Ligature of the Umbilick ; beſides that, 
oy the Child rifice beginning to contract itſelf ſo ſoon as 
ob 


ud | 4 ; 
much more 41 eee of the After - Birth 


le Unt. ſoon as the Woman is delivered of the 


the e Midwife having put at the Entrance of 
hinder TE A1 Cloth folded fe ſeveral Doubles to 
fron Threa P rom penetrating into it, ſhall take a 
1 Quarter of 2 our or five Doubles, of the Length of 
not, at ca he ard or thereabout, tied with a ſingle 

End; with this Thread the ſhall tie the 
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being irritated, excite the others which 


Paralyticks, afterwards, of half of 


| ſters, Purgatives, and other pou Remedies; and if 
Portion of the After-Birth left in the Matrice, they muſt 


| Woman, during the Paroxiſms of the hyſterick Paſſion, 


Mie, That having thus far carefully examined all the 


newly born; and how to cure the different Ma- 


4s to the Manner of treating a Child neh zorn; and 


ſtring (which is the common Practice 


ENT. 
* 


** * 
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Navel-String, at a Pihger's Breadth from the Belly, with 
a double Knot, at firit, then turning the two Ends of 
the Thread on the oppoſite Side, ſhe'll make there a- 
nother double Knot, reiterating the fame Thing, if it 
be neceſſary, for a greater Safety ; Which done, the 
Navel-String muſt be cut at another Finger Breadth 
from the Ligature, on the Side of the After-Birth, o 
that there remains of the Navel-String only the Length of 
two Fingers Breadth, in the Middle whereof the Liga- 
ture is made; which muſt be ſo tight, that not one 
ſingle Drop of Blood may run from the Veſſels, but not 
too much, for fear the Ligature ſhould cut the ſaid Veſ- 
ſels; therefore the Thread ſhould be a little big for that 
Purpoſe, and tied with ſome Sort of Mediocrity, tho' it 
is beſt it ſnould be rather tight than looſe; for ſome Chil- 
dren have unfortunately loſt their Lives with their Blood. 
before it could be perceived, by having their Umbilicks 
tied too looſe. — The End of that Umbilick, thus tied 
and cut, muſt be wrapped in a dry Piece of Cloth, a- 
nointed with ſome freſh Butter, or Oil of Roſes; then 
having put another ſmall Piece of Cloth, in double, on 
the Belly of the Child, towards the ſuperior Part there- 
of; the Umbilick, thus wrapped, muſt be placed upon 
it, the End thereof upwards, that, in caſe the Veſſels 
were not tied tight enough, the Blood ſhould not ſo ſoon 
be loſt, and unperceived, as it would if that End was 

r, downwards; for it happens, ſometimes, that the 

Javel- String is ſo big, in ſome Children, that though it 
has been tied ever ſo tight, at firſt, the Ligature, not- 
withſtanding, happens to ſlack, when it begins to wither 
and dry, whereby the Blood would flow, if it was not 
well minded. In that Caſe, therefore, in Proportion as 
the Umbilick withers, it muſt be tied with a new Knot. 
The Umbilick thus tied withers daily, and moſt 
commonly falls out at the End of ſix or ſeven Days, 
ſometimes ſooner, and never later than the eighth or 
ninth Day. It muſt always fall of itſelf, without ex- 
Citing it to it, for fear that was it to fall too ſoon, and be- 
fore the Veſſels are entirely cloſed and re- united, there 
ſhould happen a Flux of Blood, which would prove 
very dangerous; or an Ulcer ſhould be left, very diffi- 
cult to cure. %%% C 


Note, That I muſt not paſs, in this Place, a Thing of 
the utmoſt Conſequence unobſerved, and which is 
ſometimes capable to kill a new-born Child, without 

any Body knowing the Cauſe thereof; though it is 

the pernicious Cuſtom ſome Midwives have, who, 
before they make the Ligature of the Navel-String, - 

_ thruſt into the Belly of the Child all the Blood con- 
tained in the Veſſels thereof, under Pretence of ſtreng- 
thening the Child if he be weak ; but the contrary 
happens, for ſo ſoon as the Veſſels are a little cooled, 
the Blood they contain loſes its Spirit, and is half 
coagulated ; ſo that by its being tliruſt thus into the 
Liver of the Child, it is capable to cauſe ſeveral very 

great Accidents, not by its Abundance, but becauſe 
having entirely loſt its natural Warmth, it is ſoon 
corrupted ; and happening to be mixed with that of 

the Child, it ſpoils it; for if the Child ſhould want 

Blood to ſtrengthen him, it ſhould be a good and 
laudable Blood, and not a Blood half coagulated, and 
deſtitute of its native Warmth. Therefore, whe- 
ther the Child be weak or ſtrong, the Blood of the 
Navel-String muſt not be thruſt into the Body, _ 


Note, alſo, That ſome good old Women are ſuperſti- 
tious enough, eſpecially here in England, to believe 
that the Ligature of the Navel-String is to be made, 
nearer, or further from the Belly of the Child, ac- 
cording to the Difference of the Sex; that to Boys it 
ſhould be made two large Fingers diftant from the 
Belly, at leaſt, that they may have their Penis, as 
they call it, longer; and to Girls much nearer, be- 
_ cauſe thereby drawing the Matrice further inſide, it 
remains deeper, and the Vagina narrower, which is a 
mere Abuſe; for in what Place ſoever the Navel- 
String be tied, whether nearer or further, was it even 
half a Foot long, it parts always at the ſame Place, 
vis. joining the Belly; becauſe it is a Part which re- 
mains entirely unanimated, after the Child is out of 
the Matrice; beſides, that the Ligature can neither 
relax, or draw in either the Yard of the Male, or the 

| | | Matic? 
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Mlantrice of the Female; ſince thoſe Parts have no 


particular Communication with the Navel-String of 
the Child. | 


Note, beſides, That the next Thing I muſt teach my 
Pupil Midwife, is the Manner of waſping the Child of 
his Excrements ; and of dreſſing him. 


After the Midwife has dreſſed the Umbilick of the 
Child, ſhe muſt carry him to the Fire, to cleanſe him of 
his Excrements; of which ſome are inſide, viz. the 
Urine and Meconium; and others outſide, which are a 
Kind of whitiſh and unctuous Scurff, procceding from 
the Slime of his Waters. —This Scurff muſt be waſhed 
off with Wine and Water, a little warm; and if it was 
much adherent, ſome freſh Butter ſhould be melted in 
the warm Wine and Water, or ſome Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds, which is till better, added to it. To uſe this 
Mixture, the Midwife muſt dip a Piece of a ſoft Cloth, 
or a ſoft Sponge into it, and with it waſh the Child all 
over, particularly the Places which are the dirtieſt, as 
the Head, the Groin, and under the Arms, cleanſing 
the Ears and Noſtrils with ſmall Tents of Linen roul'd ; 
as for the Eyes, they ought not to be waſhed with the 
Wine, for fear of making them ſmart ; but they muſt 
be cleanſed with a Piece of dry Cloth. | 
The Child, thus waſhed and cleanſed of his Immon- 
dices, muſt have afterwards all the Parts of his Body 
carefully examined, to ſee if they be not vitiated; if 
ſome of them be not diſlocated, or broken; if his Noſe 
be ſtreight, if he be not Tongue-tied, if he has not 
ſome Contuſion on the Head, and if the Bones thereof 
be not awry, if the Scrotum (in caſe he is a Boy) be not 
ſwelled and tumified ; in ſhort, if he has ſuffered no 
Violence in any of the Parts of his Body, and if they be 


well conformed, in order to remedy it, according to the 


Nature of the Indiſpoſitionss. | | 
But as it does not ſuffice to have cleanſed the Outſide 
of the Body of the Child, one muſt take particular Care 

beſides that he may caſe himſelf of the Excrements re- 

tained within; in order to which the Midwife muſt ſee 
if he has the Conduits of the Urine, and of the Anus 
well open; for Children have been born without being 
perforated, who died for Want of voiding their Excre- 
ments, becauſe the Midwives had not minded it ſoon 
enough. As to the Urine, all Children whether Males 


or Females, void it as ſoon as they are born, and par- 


| ticularly when they feel the Heat of the Fire; and ſome- 
times likewiſe the Meconium of the Inteſtines, but moſt 


I EN commonly a little later, if the Child was to keep it longer 
than twenty-four Hours, ſome {mall Suppoſitory ſhould 


be thruſt into his Fundament, to excite him to void 
it, left it ſhould gripe him much; a Stalk of Parſly 
rubbed over with 


ſome Syrop of Roſes, or of Marſhmallows, mixed with 
Oil of Sweet Almonds. _ 
has voided all the Meconium, when the Excrements 


change Colours; which molt commonly happens the 


_ - cond or chind Day, 


| Note, That it would be in vain to give here any Di- 


rections how to dreſs the Child after it has been 
waſhed, and carefully examined, ſince all Midwives, 
and even Nurſes, let them be ever ſo ignorant in all 
other Things, mult certainly know this; all I can fay 
in general relating to it is, that particular Care ſhould 
be taken to cover his Head ſo, eſpecially the Mold, 
which is not inveſted with Bone yet, that he may not 
catch Cold, and not to roll him too tight on the 
Breaſt and Stomach ; for if the Breaſt be too tight it 
obſtructs the Reſpiration ; and if the Stomach, it hinders 
the Coction of the Aliments, and cauſes a frequent 
Vomiting. | 5 


Note, alſo, That from this I'll paſs to tbe Regimen the 


Child is to obſerve, and how he is to be treated. 


The firſt Aliments which are to be given to a Child 
newly born, are either ſome Wine with Sugar, or ſome _ 


Freſh Butter with Sugar; but I prefer the Wine to the 


Butter, becauſe it anſwers better the Purpoſe it is ad- 


miniſtred for; which is to inciſe, and make him eva- 
cuate the Phlegms he has in his Stomach, to hinder 
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are not in a Condition to uſe all thoſe P 


give no other Victuals to her Child, for two Mons 


much Milk, would be forced to vomit it; notwith- 


oney, or Oil, or Freſh Butter, is of 
great Service on that Occaſion, making him take beſides, 


It is known that the Child 


* 


the Milk, which be is to ſuck after 
corrupted, by being mixed with thoſe 
If the Child is to ſuck his Mot 
to 255 (if it 3 be done without 
Mother, or to the Child) till after a 
her Lying-in, that the Humours - he Bath Day of 
well temperated, and recovered from the 2 being 
have received during the Labour, as evi e tey 
perfluities having been entirely evacuated wa their $y. 
the Lochia, her Milk be much more purified "ol of 
which the ſmall Holes of the Nipples being ne. delides 
well unſtopped, they are hard to ſuck in - 2 
during which Time the Child ſhould ſuck an * 
man. But as all lying-in Women, without Dit 


ds, fr $3 
P leans. being 
her, it Woul 
any Prejudice to th, 


* 


erg 


2 


muſt have their Breaſts drawn firſt by fome Wards 
or 


a ſtronger Child than theirs, or they'll draw 
by means of a Glaſs Inſtrument «A 5 * an ace 
till the Milk has made itſelf an eaſy Wa ſe 


| 5g hrou ; 
Breaſts, and can be ſucked without Dj J rough the 
own Child. hs 85 Viffculry by her 


Note, That ſome are of Opinion, that the MI. .... 
more beneficial to the Child at ns p ot 
purified, ſince it ſerves to keep his Belly . ue 
to purge the Meconium ; I am likewiſe of 0 
Sentiment, as to that Effect; but by its not bei 
eaſily digeſted in the Stomach of the Child. if 1 
may be ſuffered to ſuck ſome of it, it muſt be bu % 
a very little Quantity, and to anſwer only thoſe Pur 
_ Poſes; otherwiſe that Sort of Milk being of x ve ; 
difficult Digeſtion, would much weaken the Child 
Stomach, and cauſe very frequent Vomiting ther 
wards of the beſt prepared Milk. 


If the Nurſe has a great Quantity of Milk, he mut 


— 


at leaſt: And as to the Quantity of the Milk a Ch 
ſhould ſuck, it muſt be cons. he to his ho 
Strength, never ſo much in the firſt Days, nor ſo often; 
that his Stomach not uſed yet to the Coction thereof, 
may digeſt it better ; increaſing by degrees till he be 
ſuffered at laſt to ſuck his Fill. As to the Time and 
Hour it cannot be limited, ſince he may fuck at ay 
Hour of the Day or Night, when he pleaſes; for its 
beſt it ſhould ſuck little and often, rather than to over. bad 
his Stomach at firſt, which being uncapable to contain ſo 


ſtanding which, it would be very proper if poſſible to 
uſe the Child to ſuck but every two Hours in Day-time, 
and never at Night but when he awakes of himſel, 


Note, That I have ſeen Women, both in France and 
England, who though of a very ſtrong Conſtitution, 
very healthy, and having Abundance of Milk, had 
the Cruelty to refuſe ſuckling their Children, becauſe 
truly they would not be diſturbed in the Night, or 
their Huſband, ſay they, would not have their Breals 
ſpoiled ; therefore abandon thoſe innocent Victims 
of their Senſuality and Cruelty, to the Care & 
ſtrange Woman they often know nothing of but by 
Report, who it is almoſt abſolutely impoſſible ſhould 
have the ſame Tenderneſs for other Children ſhe bs 
for her own, though ſhe muſt, if ſhe deſigns to nurſe 
them as ſhe ought. Hence ſo many Skeletons 0 
Children, ſo many Cripples, and ſo many of them 
murdered, through the Negligence of Nurſes and 
the Inhumanity of Mothers. For how can they & 
&, if they, of whoſe Subſtance thoſe Children hare 
en formed in Part, have no natural Inclnation for 
them, and rather chuſe to put their Life in Danger 
than to diſcompoſe themſelves, that a ſtrange Woman 
who is nothing at all to a Child, but what Luce 
makes her, will not uſe the ſame Precautions, an 
conſult as much her own Eaſe ? I muſt ey 
this Juſtice to the Zxgliſþ Women, that more dg. 
ſuckle their own Children, and even Ladies 7 * 
firſt Rank, than of my Country women; for in . 5 
none but the pooreſt Sort, and thoſe who 3 wee. 
a Condition to pay a Nurſe, ſuckle their O - 
it is even a Mark of Poverty to do it, of wal 


ſons above the common Sort, would be aſhamed. 


After the Child has been fed with the Breaſt wh 
| I | 
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jonths, more or leſs, as it will be 
5 y 8 a greater Regard on thoſe Oc- 
thought per Strength of the Nurſe, and to the Abun- 
caſions 4 "Milk, than to any other Conſiderations 
for if the Nurſe be ſtrong and healthy, and 
* * Quantity of Milk, and her Child on the con- 
has a Pen „ and weak, ſhe ſhould ſuckle her Child 
| :Mble ; ſince all other Aliments, let them 
a3 long 0 P ood, diſcompoſe always more or leſs his 
be " * 13 if the Nurſe be weak and has but little 
Soo” muſt give her Child Pap, at firſt but once, 
Mi | "alt twice a Day, and 1n a little Quantity, to 
ow Sromach to it, giving him the Breaſt ſoon after 
a eat it, to help to the Digeſtion thereof. 


are different Manners of making Pap 
Nat, DE th France they make it with Flour and 
__ and to render the Flour of a more eaſy Di- 
0 they put it to bake in the Oven, then mix 
ge eck it with Milk, to make of that Mixture what 
ar b call Thick Milk. My Opinion is, that 
this Sort of Pap, when made pretty thin, and well 
boiled, ſo as to ſmell no more of the Flour it is made 
of, and when poured on a Silver or Pewter Plate, 
— ſrom it, without ſoiling it, like a Jelly, is a 
very good Food for a Child, if given in a little 
Quantity at once. For it does not fill him with 
Wind, and with ſo much Phlegm, as does the 
Engliſh Pap, made with Bread and Water, neither is it 
ſo much griping 3 and is much more ſtrengthning. 


| Note, alſo, That I can by no means approve the Con- 


Children without the Breaſt, and, as they call it, by 
the Hand; for being thereby deprived of their firſt 
and natural Food, it is very rare that any of thoſe 


* thoſe Mothers are forced to it through Want, or ſome 
other indiſpenſible Neceſſity, I cannot blame them; 
but if they do it through Indolence or Self-Preſerva- 
tion, they are nothing elſe but ſly and ſecret Mur- 
derers of their own Fleſh and Blood ; why do they 


| Children, if it is to kill them? Wretches, who to hide 
- their Shame kill their Baſtard Children, are put to 
Death (and well they deſerve it) and thoſe who kill 
them by Degrees, either to preſerve their handſome 


Breaſts, or for Fear of lofing a few Hours Reſt, are 
ſuffer d to live, wo ns 


When the Child has ſucked ſufficiently, the Nurſe 
ſhould put him to ſleep in a Cradle, and not in the ſame 
| Bcd with her, for fear of over-laying him; an Accident 
| which is very frequent here in London, where ſeldom a 
| Week paſſes, without finding in the Bill of Mortality, 

hve or fix Children, more or leſs over-laid ; occaſioned, 
but too often, by the infamous Nurſes making them- 


r 


* Legiſlature takes no Notice of that deſtructive Evil, | 
der ay a Child, by ſuffering themſelves to be intoxica- 


Man who ſhoots another thro? the Head. 


o ˙²˙‚A— En, 


| e for he may ſleep at any Hour of the Day 
| * ght, when, and as long as he pleaſes, ſince the 
onger he lleeps, eſpecially in the firſt three Months, the 
rags, has his Health; though when it is obſerv'd, 
* ls Sleep excceds a certain Mediocrity, the Nurſe 
hy him by taking him gently in her Arms, 
Sw him ſoftly, not hollowing in his Ears, as I have 
ap 0 110 do, which is enough to throw a Child 
d 8 and ſhewing him the Light. It muſt 
V0 0 K » likewiſe, that while in his Cradle, or on his 
ahe 1.85 his Face ſhould be turn'd towards the 
* cn is in the Room, that he may not be ob- 

i Habit af his Eyes ſidewiſe 
, 90 of ſquinting, which is very diſagreeable; which 
Joo bins, Aa beſt to cover the Cradle with ſomething, 
beine e mim from ſeeing the Light, becauſe his Sight 
acilling on either Side, is 


ng thereby fixed, without v 
Let's eamine next how the 
Vor. II. | 


much more ſtrengthened.— 
41 | 
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duct of Mothers, who pretend to bring up their 


thus fed are brought to the Age of Maturity: If 


marry, thoſe Sorts of Women? or why do they get 


ſelves crunk with ſpirituous Liquors. I am ſurprized, that 
ad makes no Law for the Puniſhment of Nurſes who 
ted with Liquor, for they certainly deſerve Death as much 


here is no Term limited for the Repoſe of a Child 


and contract thereby the 
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Nurſe mult cleanſe the Child of bis Extrehenti, or as they 
vulgarly call it, !arn him dry. r 3 a ; 
A new-born Child muſt be turned dry, at leaſt 
three or four Times a Day ; or to ſpeak better, as often 
as he fouls himſelf, without leaving him any Time in his 
Excrements, unleſs he be aſleep. This Operation muſt 
be done before the Fire; and the Clouts very warm and 
dry, before they are put to him, for if they were damp; 
and cold, they would cauſe him the Cholick and Gripes. 
When ſhe undreſſes him quite, which muſt be done 
twice a Day, at leaſt, ſhe muſt put ſmall Pieces of Cloth. 
behind his Ears, and under his Arms, to ſuck the Hu- 
midity of thoſe Places, Examining every Time very 
carefully, if the Ligature of the Navel-ſtring be not looſe, 
and if the Blood does not flow from it. And when it is 
quite fell, ſhe muſt continue to keep the Navel tight with 
a Belly-Band, leaving a Compreſs over it, till it be well 
cicatrized, quite depreſſed, and drawn inſide, _ 
The Nurſe muſt alſo take a particular Care, that her 
Child may not cry too much us too long, eſpecially the 
firſt Days, for fear his Navel ſhould ſtart out, and there 
ſhould happen by its Dilatation an Exomphale, or a Rup- 
ture; without minding what old Women ſay, that it is 
beſt to let him cry to purge his Brains. The two beſt 
Means to appeaſe him when he cries, is to give him the 
Breaſt, and turn him dry; ſhe muſt alſo endeavour to 
ſhew him ſomething capable to divert him. They muſt. 
not pretend to ſuck or preſs the Breaſts of the Child, 
under Pretence of forming the Nipples, if they be 
Girls, or to draw out ſome Seroſities, which are in them 


for ſuch a Thing cauſes often very painful Tumours in 
thoſe tender Parts. | | 


Note, That all I have ſaid relating to the Regimen, and 
nurſing of a new-born Child, muſt be underſtood 
only of thoſe who are in perfect Health; for if 
ſome Indiſpoſitions happen to them, they muſt be 
treated according to the Difference of thoſe Indiſ- 
poſitions, and to the Directions I am a going to 

give relating to them; beginning by the Weakneſs 

of the Child. | | + a 


The firſt Accident to which a new-born Child is ſub- 
jet, is Weakneſs; not that they are always weak of 
their Nature, but it proceeds from a hard or tedious 
Labour, during which they have ſuffer'd ſo much; that 
they are ſometimes ſo weak after they are born, that it is 
difficult to diſcover at firſt, if they be alive or dead, be- 
cauſe they are not ſeen to move any Part of their Body, 
which is ſometimes ſo blue and livid, particularly the 
Face, that they are thought to be quite bffocared tho 
after they have been whole Hours in that Condition, 
they recover by Degrees, as if they were returning fror 
Death to Life. „ ries 

One may judge that the Child is not actually dead 
(though in ſome Meaſure he appears fo at that firſt 
Inſtant) if the Mother has felt him ſtir with Vigour, 4 
little before ſhe was deliver'd, if ſhe had not too great a 
Flooding, and if her Labour was not extremely hard. 
But one would be quite convinced that he is alive, tho? 


he does not cry, and does not move any Part of his 


Body, after he is born, if putting the Hand on his 
Breaſt, the Motion of the Heart is felt; and if feeling 
the Navel-ſtring, near the Belly, there is yet a Pulſation 
of the Arteries ; then all Endeavours muſt be uſcd to 
bring him to Life, — Firſt, being put in a warm Blanket, 
he muſt be carried to the Fire, where the Midwife hav- 
ing taken ſome Wine in her Mouth, ſhall ſquirt a ſmall 
Quantity thereof into his, repeating the ſame Thing if 
it be neceſſary z putting, likewiſe, on his Breaſt and 
Belly other Compreſſes, dipped in other Wine, which 
mult be warmed for the Purpoſe ; keeping his Face ur- 
cover'd, and his Mouth a little open to facilitate his 
Reſpiration, cleanſing his Noſtrils with ſmall Tents dip- 
ped likewiſe in Wine to make him ſmell it, warming 
all the Parts of his Body, to excite in them the native 
Warmth, and accelerate the Circulation of the Blood 
and Spirits; whereby the Child recovering his Strength 
by Degrees, will begin to move his Members one alter 
another, after which he'll cry, though very. weakly 
at firſt, | . 
Sometimes, alſo, Children are naturally weak, as 
— 4. | ral | when 


ö 
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when they come before Term, or have been begotten by 
infirm or weak Parents. In that Caſe, it is very difficult 
to remedy to it, and all that can be done, is to nurſe 
them well; notwithſtanding which, ſuch Children are 
ſeldom of a long Life, and often die of the leaſt Indiſ- 
poſition which happens to them. | hrs 
As to the Contuſions and Bruiſes of the Head and other 
Parts of the Body of a new-born Child. — The moſt com- 
mon and moſt frequent Contuſion, is that made at the 


Top of their Head; where they have, ſometimes, at 


their coming into the World, a Contuſion as big as half 
an Egg, or even bigger; as is particularly ſeen in the 
firſt Lyings- in, which happens much ſooner when the 
Woman is advanced in Years, becauſe the inward Orifice 


of their Matrice being more callous, is dilated with 


greater Diſficulty; wherefore the Head of the Child 
happening to be preſſed againſt it, and being encircled 
with it as with a Crown in its ſuperior Part, which pre- 
ſents itſelf naturally foremoſt, is ſwelled and tumified 
becauſe of the Blood and Humours which fall and are 
ſtopped in that Part by the Compreſſion thereof made by 


that inward Orifice, and particularly when it begins to 
be puſhed out ſtrongly, and remains thus too long with- 


out being capable to make her Way, after the Waters, 
which ſupported it a little, have been evacuated, to which 


the Midwife can contribute, likewiſe, if ſhe touches it 
too often, and too roughly with her Fingers, when it 
_ preſents itſelf to the Paſſage. 1 | 


"Thoſe Tumours are ſometimes. ſo big, that they 
can (the Woman having not yet the Orifice of the Ma- 


trice ſufficiently dilated) hinder a Midwife from know- 
ing eaſily, which Part the Child preſents foremoſt ; mi- 


ſtaking thoſe Tumours for a Shoulder, a Knee, or the 


| Buttock of the Child; though by feeling it, the Miſtake 


is ſoom\rectified ; for though thoſe Tumours are very 


fleſhy, they notwithſtanding feel harder than a Shoulder 
or the Buttocks, thoſe Parts being always much ſofter, 
and have not thoſe Hairs felt on the Head. If the 


Child preſents firft any other Part than the Head, as an 


Arm, or a Leg, and thoſe Parts remain likewiſe a long 


Time preſſed in the Paſſage, they are alſo tumified. 


I0o diffolve thoſe Tumours, fo ſoon as the Child is 


born, they muſt be bathed with warm Wine, or Brandy, 


_ dipping a Compreſs in it, to put over the Tumour, or 
Bruiſe; and if, notwithſtanding, they were to come to a 
Suppuration, the Matter ought not to be left to ſojourn 
long in it, for fear the Bones of the Head, which are very 
tender, and very thin in new-born Children, ſhould be 
alterated and carriated, in which Caſe the Tumour muſt 


be opened in a proper Place, applying over it a Plaiſter 
of Betony. If an Arm or a Leg was tumified, likewiſe, 
it-muſt be wrapped in Compreſſes dipped in Wine or 
Brandy, in which have been boiled Camomile-Flowers, 


or Mellilot. Which Remedy is likewiſe of very great Ser- 


vice, when Boys have their Scrotum ſwelled. 
But the greeateſt Accident is when a Man-midwife, 
or a Midwite, through Want of Skill, or Dexterity, 


breaks or diſlocates an Arm or a Leg; which Accident 


mult be remedied, by ſetting the Member in its Place 
again, and keeping it up with proper Bandages. 

As to the Mole of the Head of new-born Children, and 
Sutures too much open. — Often Children born before 


Term, having not yet acquired their entire Perfection, 


as likewiſe thoſe weak of their Nature, have the Mole of 


the Head, and the Sutures ſo open, proceeding from 


the Bones being at a great Diſtance from one another, 


that it is quite ſoft, and almoſt without Support, becaule 
its Bones vacillate on all Sides. Theſe Children moſt 


commonly do not live long; and one muſt not pretend 
then to approach the Bones near one another, by a too 


_ Cloſe Compreſſion, otherwiſe the Brain would be thereby 


deprived of its Motion by being too narrowly confined ; 
therefore the Midwife muſt only take care then to keep 


up gently, and without the leaſt Violence, the whole 


Structure, by Means of a Beguin, and leave the reſt of 
the Operation to Nature, which will join thoſe Sutures 
by Degrees, in generating, drying, and conſolidating 
the Bones of the Head, which had not been yet entirely 
formed. | | i 
Note, That there are Children who have the Mole of 

their Head open, till they are three Years of Age; 


Male and Female, are born with their Fund 


quickly remedied. 


the leaſt Trace or Mark thereof remaining, the Open 


and even ſometimes after that Time. 
Sign of the Weakneſs of their natural 
moſt commonly entirely cloſed: ; 
Years, ſooner or later, accord; 
more or lefs humid, and m 
: Til 
in France to have on the Place a Cold 5 ae nate 
in ſeveral Doubles, to defend the Bet ” of Cloth, 

| 1 againſt the 


It ſometimes happens, thar thous 
Head be a to be ras ge S0 
were not hinder'd from it; they are Bs 905 g 
very diſtant from one another at the Pl bann 
becauſe of the Quantity of Water 
them and the Dura Mater. This Malady 


of the 


. . - from 
or even contam'd in its Ventricles. If the » 


between the Skin and the Pericranium, 


cover; which is {till much more impoſſible, 3 
, 9 


ters be contained between the Dura Mat Dh 
Mater „or in the Brain. a ee Pia 
As to new-born Children «who have their 7 


cloſed. — It happens, ſometimes, that Gl 


am | 
and ſtopped, wherefore they cannot void ara 
ments; of which Malady they infallibly die, if it be not 


The Fundament is cloſed in two Manners, ether b 
ſome ſimple Membrane, as by the Skin, throuch wi! 
ſome Trace 1s ſeen, or a livid Mark proceeding _ 
the Excrements retained ; and there is felt with the Fin- 
ger a Softneſs in the Inſide, at the Place where it mould 
be perforated. Or it is entirely cloſed by a Thick- 
neſs of Fleſh, fo that nothing appears outward, which 
could denote its true Situation. 

When nothing but a Skin ſtops the Fundament, the 
Operation is eaſy; and Children can recover, by the 
Surgeon making the Aperture thereof, with a ſmall B. 
ſtoury, rather croſs-wiſe, than ſingle or longitudinal, to 
give it a round Figure, and that the Place may not be fe- 
united afterwards, taking a particular Care not to wound 
the Sphincter of the Rellum. The Inciſion thus made, 
the Excrements will have an Iſſue, but if they could not 
be evacuated, by their having grown too hart, in fo- 
journing fo long in the Belly, a gentle Glyſter ought 
to be adminiſter*d to the Child, to excite that Evacua- 
tion; after which a Tent muſt be introduced into the 
nus to hinder the Re-union thereof, which ſhould be 
cover'd at firſt with Honey of Roſes, and at the End 
with ſome deſiccative and cicatrizing Unguentum, 3 te 
Album raſis, and the Pompbolix; taking particular Care 
to cleanſe the Child well of his Excrements, and to Crels 
the Wound immediately after, and every Time he gos 
to ſtool, leſt by leaving him too long weltering in then, 
the Wound ſhould degenerate into a malignant Uicery. 
But if the Fundament be fo cloſed, that there 1s 10 
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tion is much more difficult; and it is a very great Hr 
zard if the Child eſcape with Life, Therefore it it be 
Girl who voids her Excrements through an Ap*w 
which Nature has made in the Inſide of the Var © 
ſnpply the Want of an Anus (as it often happens cob 
Caſes) the Operation ought not to be attempted, 0b n 
that wanting to cure only an Incommodity, one el 
procure the Death of the Child: But if there 5 
Iſſue for the Excrements, the Operation mult be un ny 
taken, though very dangerous, ſince without 6 
Child would infallibly die. al 

To operate well, in this Caſe, though there ; 1 on 
Trace ſeen on the Outſide of the proper Place, 7 2 10 
of the Thickneſs of the Ficſh, which covers the late ” x Din” 
the Surgeon ſhall introduce as far as into the rhe dhe” 
a ſmall Biſtory edged only on one Side, tut ning tur Belg 


ndetneath, and at half a Finger's 
une ge of the Child, which is the 
he ſhall find the Inteſtine; and puſhing it ſo 
55 wide enough for the Evacuation of 


do hindker; h 
» 1 ; "Lag Regard to the Accidents 
could follow. 
it happens 


Leaden Pipe ſha 


| n, t $et 3 
kulle with the Lancet, be cicatrized. But as it is 
n 


| keep ſuch a Pipe in the Yard of ſmall 
wy . which, by its being too ſhort, a proper 
22 be applied, it is as well without it, ſince 
the Urine they void, almoſt continually, will keep the 


Aperture open. . 8 
„ That the next Accident I deſign to examine in a 

—_ Horn Child (though not at all dangerous, though 
my would be very troubleſome and difagreeable, if it 
bs not remedied in Time) is that commonly called 
* Engliſh, Tongue-tied, and in French, Le let. 


' Tanoue is naturally faſten'd with a pretty ſtrong 
W boch faſtens 1 underneath, and is extended 
. he 
hae Pivot, on which being ſupported, it may 
make on all Sides all its different Motions. | That Li- 

ent muſt leave it the Liberty to be carried into all 
the Parts of the Mouth; therefore it muſt not be too 
ſhort, nor faſten'd, but at a reaſonable Diſtance from 

its Extremity, which muſt be free on all Sides. But it 
happens often, that new-born Children have on the 
| fore Part of that Ligament, a ſmall membraneous Pro- 
Auction, continued almoſt as far as to the End of their 
Tongue, which depriving them of the Liberty of its 
| Motion, hinders them from ſucking with Eaſe ; becauſe 
| the Tongue being kept down, and as bridled by that 
| String; he cannot raiſe it as it would be neceſſary, to preſs 


| the Milk from it; nor likewiſe move it commodiouſly 
| for the Deglution of the ſaid Milk. 3 


To rectify that Imperfection, a Surgeon muſt cut the 
| with Sciſſars very ſharp at the Point; avoiding above all 
| Things from making the Inciſion of the proper Ligament 


| of the Tongue, as likewiſe from Opening the Veſſels 
| which are underneath, 73 | + 


| Nite, That when a Surgeon, or a Midwife, through Ig- 

norance, or Want of Dexterity, in attempting to cut 
the String above-mention'd, opens the Veſſels which 
are under the Tongue, there enſues an Hemorrhage, 


If it was not ſoon ſtopped ; therefore when ſuch an 
Accident happens, the Surgeon muſt hear the End 


of a ſingle Probe, to cauterize the Veſſels which 
are open, e | | : 


q After the String has been cut, the Nurſe muſt paſs 
+ Finger two or three Times a Day, under the Tongue, 
| {0 Under the Re. union of the Part cut; but it muſt be 


not (one very gently, for fear that by irritating that ſmall 
err bund, an Inflammation ſhould happen, which after- 
Ha Wads could degenerate into an Ulcery. | 

= 4 10 the Gripes which new-born Children are ſubjeF to. 
tur 


mch . often the firſt and moſt common Malady 
2 Pens to Children after they are born, which 
33 = cry Day and Night, through the exceſſive 

11 3 in their Belly, and which ſometimes cauſes 
[from the + which Malady proceeds moſt commonly 
lol the Ma en Change of the Food of the Child, and 
itte — of receiving it; for while they are in 
ubltan wee they are fed through the Navel-ſtring of the 
13 : Ba Mother ; and when born, they ſuck their 
nenn n 2 Mouth from her Breaſts, of which are 
det die 75 Exerements; becauſe the Stomach can- 
a lbributt ell thoſe Aliments, nor the Inteſtines make 
dhe, on thereof, at firſt, by not being yet uſed 


| Selies this general, 


there are other particular Cauſes 
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king Care to preſerve as much as 
5 Fg done, the Wound ſhall be: 


that the Conduct of the Urine is 


Middle thereof, to keep it ſubject, and to 


with it the Nipple againſt his Palate, and ſuck it to draw 


| String as much, or as little, as he'll judge neceſſary, 


which would infallibly cauſe the Death of the Child, 


r 4 2 
* N 


of this Malady, viz; the Want of evacuating the Meco- 
nium, which grows hard, and pricks the Inteſtines with 
its Acrimony ; the Child fucking more Wind than Milk, 
by the Difficulty it meets with in drawing the Breaſt, ei- 
ther from his being too weak; and the Breaſt too hard; 
which Wind ſliding into the Inteſtines, make a painful 
Diſtenſion thereof; but thoſe Gripes proceed oftener from 
giving too much Pap to the Child, or from that Pap be- 
ing not done enough; becauſe that Food which is coarſe 
and viſcous, cannot be eaſily digeſted by new-born Chil- 
dren, who have not yet their Stomach uſed to it, 
To remedy the Gripes which torture new-born Chil- 
dren, Regard muſt be had to the different Cauſe thereof. 
Therefore, if they proceed from Change of Food, the 
Child muſt be kept from ſucking till he be two or three 
Days old, for fear the Milk ſhould be corrupted, by be- 
ing mix'd with the Phlegm which he has then in his Sto- 
mach; and at the ſame Time ſome Oil of ſweet Almonds 
extracted without Fire, and mixed with Syrup of Marſhs 
mallows, muſt be adminiſter'd to him, to inciſe thoſe 
Phlegms. If from the Maconium, which: is ſtopped 
and harden'd in the Inteſtines, the Evacuation thereof 


muſt be procured; by Means of ſome laxative Syrups, 


as that of Roſes, or Rhubarb cum Chicor. &c. If the 
Child cannot ſuck eaſily ; Regard muſt be had to what 
hinders him from it; for if it be by his being Tongue- 
tied, the String muſt be cut off; or from that the 
Breaſts of his Nurſe are too hard, he muſt have an- 
other Nurſe, whom he ſhall ſuck a little at a Time and 
often; ſince his Stomach cannot contain and digeſt 
much Milk at once: And while he is griped he muſt 
eat no Pap, becauſe that Food cauſes by its Viſcoſity 
Obſtructions, whence Winds are genetated, which in- 
creaſe in ſuch a Manner the Pains of the Gripes, that it 
cauſes mortal Convulſions in ſeveral Children. | 
If the Child has Worms, a Piece of Cloth dipped in 
Oil of Wormwood mixed with the Gall of an Ox, muſt 
be applied on his Belly ; and if he can take any Thing 


_ inwardly, I have preſcribed a weak Infuſion of Rhubarb 


in red Wine, which has very well ſucceeded. 4 
When the Gripes are cauſed by the Winds, as it moſt 
commonly happens, or by ſome acrimonious -Humours 
contained in the Inteſtines, the Belly of the Child muſt 
be anointed with the Oil of ſweet Almonds, Walnuts, 
and Camomile mixed together, and warm, dipping a 
Pieee of Cloth to put upon it, keeping beſides the 
Child very warm. 5 | 
As to the Inflammation, Ulceration, and Eminence of the 
Navel of new-born Children. — The continual Cries of 
ſmall Children, occaſioned by the exceſſive Pains they 
feel at firſt, cauſe them ſo much Agitation in their Belly, 
that the Navel-ſtring happening to fall too ſoon, and 
before it be entirely re- united and cicatrized, there hap- 
pens an Inflammation and Ulceration in the Place; at 
other Times, though it be entirely re- united outwardly, 
but not inwardly, it dilates itſelf, and ſtarts out of the 
Bigneſs of a ſmall Egg, and ſometimes more; which 
we commonly call Exomphale, or Eminence of the Navel. 
Some imagine that when it is thus inflamed and ul- 
cerated, it is becauſe the String has been tied too near 
the Belly, which cauſes a great Pain, and afterwards an 
Inflammation ; others ſay, that Nature being uſed to 


void the Urine through that Place, while the Child is 


in the Womb of his Mother, ſends it thither till 
during the firſt Days, and cauſes that Accident by its 
| Acrimony z which Sentiment has not the leaſt Appear- 
ance of Reaſon ; for it is impoſſible that the Urine ſhould 
flow from the Bladder to the Navel through the Ouraque, 
which is not perforated in a human Fcetus ; and ler 
the Ligature of the Navel-{tring be ever ſo near the 
Belly, and fo tight, it being a dead Part, fo ſoon as the 
Child is born, it cannot hurt it, unleſs the Skin of the 

Belly, which is very ſenſible, be tied along with it. 
Therefore this Inflemmation and ftarting out of the Na- 
vel-ſtring proceed from that the Child feeling violent 
Pains in his Belly cries continually, whereby the Umbi- 
lick is hindered from re-uniting itſelf ; it can proceed 
likewiſe from a violent and frequent Cough, becauſe by 
the violent Efforts thereof the Blood is forced into that 
End of rhe umbilical Vein which is left, which it keeps 
always dilated, and happening to be corrupted by its 
long ſyjourning in it, it infallibly cauſes an Inflammation 
| 3 o 
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to the Navel; and what is tied happening to fall before ſhort Duration, and eaſily cured ; and others 
the Re-union is made, there remains an Ulcery in the nant, ſuch as thoſe cauſed by a venereal Viru 
Place, which is often followed by a Loſs of Blood, and which happen after a malignant Feve 
ſometimes even by Death. | the Nature of Scurvy, which are putrid, corroſi 
The chief Thing to be obſerved in the Cure of this ambulant, and occupy not only. the Superfi * and 
Malady is, to endeavour to appeaſe the Cough and the Membrane wh::h lines the Inſide of the Mou of the 
Cries of the Child, having Regard to what can be the the Tongue, but making deep Excoriations ind al 
Cauſe thereof, otherwiſe it would always increaſe; and municated beſides to all the inward Parts of 80 1 com. 
if he was griped he muſt be eaſed as above preſcribed. which are the Properties of all thoſe cauſed by th iroat 
If there be an Inflammation of the Navel, a Plaiſter of Pox, which cannot be cured bythe common Ren x rand 
the Cerat of Galian, mixed with half Populeum, or a by their Specificks, otherwiſe they would oh ies, but 
ſmall Compreſs dipped in Oil of Roſes, and a little Vi- every Day, and cauſe at laſt the Child's Death both 
negar, muſt be applied to it: Unguentum of Roſes and too weak to bear the Effects of the Remedicz wh _ 
Album rafis mixed together, are alſo very good. If the proper to ſave his Life. | len are 
Navel remains ulcerated after the Ligature is fallen, When thoſe Apbtes are ſmall, and without an M 
aſtringent and deſiccative Remedies muſt be applied to lignity, by waſhing the Mouth of the Child id Bar 
it, ſuch as ſmall Pieces of Cloth dipped in Lime-Water, ley or Plantin-Water, mixed with Honey of Ref wn 
or Plantin-Water, in which ſome Allum has been diſ- a Decoction of the young Buds of the Leaves of $ 5 
ſolved. If the Ulcer be ſmall, nothing but a Pledget of berry-Trees, which is a Remedy of my own a 
dry Lint ſhould be uſed. and which I know by Experience to be an excellent an 
As to the Eminence of the Navel, whether it be big eſpecially if a Spoonful of common Honey be boiled ; 
or ſmall, the Cure thereof ought not to be undertaken it, and well ſkimmed, the Nurſe muſt dip a Piece a 
otherwiſe than by the Bandage, and Compreſſes, which very ſoft Cloth tied to a Stick, into this Decodiio, 
| muſt be well appropriated to that Uſe, till the Child warm, and waſh the Mouth of the Child gently with 1 
has acquired a pretty reaſonable Age; when, if the for if ſhe was to go too roughly to work, an Inf, 
Malady was not cured by the Bandage, the Operation mation would happen, which would render the Malad 
may be attempted ; bur if in Conſequence of the In- worſe. _ 225 . / 
flammation of the Navel, an Impoſthume was formed If the Ulcers were to participate of ſome Malignit 
in it, which cauſes that Eminence, and the Tumour topick Remedies muſt be uſed, whoſe Operation foal 
being very big, the Child can never be cured, and in- be very quick, to correct the bad Quality of the Hy. 
fallibly dies of it. For if the Tumour be opened, tho' mour which cauſes them, and hinder them from grow. 
the Matter will be thereby evacuated , there is great ing worſe ; becauſe as they cannot be left long on thoſe 
Danger of the Inteſtines coming out along with it, the Parts, their Effects and Virtues would be hindered or 
firſt Time the Child cries after the Operation is made ; much diminiſhed by the Humidities of the Mouth 
therefore Ambroſe Part would not have a Surgeon at- which Remedies muſt be eſcarotick : Therefore thoſ: 
| tempt it, for Fear of being accuſed by thoſe who know Ulcers muſt be touched with ſome Second Water, mixed 
nothing of the Matter, with having killed the Child; with Plantin-Water, or with ſome Spirit of Virrid, 
though this Advice of Pare is to be followed with a taking great Care that the Child ſhould not ſwalow any 
Diſtinction; for if the Impoſthume be ſmall, and the of it, and the Remedy ought to be much more ſtrong 
Strength of the Child will allow it, the Operation is to and acrimonious as the Ulcers are deeper and malig. 
be made, becauſe when there is ſome Hope of Succeſs, nant being cauteriſed thus, by touching them fimp] 
let it be ever ſo little, it is beſt to practiſe what the Art once or twice, according to their Breadth, Depth, and 
commands, than leave the Patient in an imminent Corruption (left ſome acrimonious Seroſities ſhould ditt. 
Danger of his Life, on the Places which are not ulcerated, and into the 
As to the Soreneſs, Redneſs, and Inflammation of the Child's Throat) his Mouth muſt be waſhed with my 


are malig. 
„ Or thole 
"2, Of Participate of 


Groins, Buttocks, and Thighs of the Child. —If the Nurſe Decoction of Buds of Blackberry-Buſhes, and Honey of | 


does not keep her Child very clean, by changing his Roſes, and touched afterwards with Lime-Water; tho 
Cloaths every Time he has fouled himſelf, his Groins, ſeveral prefer to this laſt Operation the cauterizing thoſe 
Buttocks and Thighs will be ſubje& to Excoriations, Ulcers with ſmall Tents dipped into boiling Oil, Bur 
which often degenerate into Inflammations. To avoid if thoſe Ulcers proceed from a venereal Virus, thoſe Re- 

- which the Nurſe muſt not only change her Child often, medies can hinder them from proceeding further, but 
but alfo keep thoſe Places very dry, and free from all they cannot be cured without the Specifcks I am to 
Sorts of Humidities, and if notwithſtanding her great mention hereafter. | 


Care, thoſe Parts, by their being very tender, ſhould As to Children breeding their J. zeth with Pain, and ta | 


happen to be galled, ſhe muſt waſh them with cold #heir Convulſions, —Their Teeth which were hidden in 
Water, which J know to be the moſt ſovereign Remedy the Jaw-Bones, begin commonly to come out, not al 
in thoſe Caſes ; ſome uſe when there is a great Soreneſs, at once, but one after another, towards the fifth or fa 
Album raſis, or Pompholix ſpread on ſmall Pieces of Month, ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, piercing 
Cloths in Form of a Plaiſter. But when that Accident the Gums they were covered with. Then becauſe of 
happens through the exceſſive Heat of the Urine of the the exquiſite Senſe of thoſe Parts, Children feel ſuch 
Child, his wet Nurſe muſt uſe a cooling Regimen, exceſſive Pains, that a great Number of them, who be- 
avoiding all that could contribute towards over-heating fore had always continued in perfect Health, are in * 
her Milk, eſpecially thoſe ſcandalous Cordials ſo much Danger of their Life, and often die, by reaſon of * 
in Vogue at preſent among the fair Sex. | bad Accidents which happen to them at that Time, te 


Another Malady to which new-born Children are Principal whereof are mentioned by Hippocrates, 7 15 
ſubject, as the Aphtes, or Ulceries, or Cankers of their 25.1. 3. When, ſays he, the Teeth begin to jou 
Mouth, „„ . cut in Children, there happens a dangerous 8 6 

The Aphtes proceed either from the Milk of the *© the Gums, Convulſions, Looſeneſs, ard pare 15 
Nurſe, who being red-hair'd, or amorous to Excefs, or * at the coming out of the Eye-Teeth, in tn : pa 
addicted to Wine, her Milk can by its Heat and Acri- * larly who are very large and fat, and har x ) 

mony ulcerate the Mouth of the Child; or from the Though the ſame Hippocrates ſays in his = * 
Milk being corrupted in the Stomach of the Child, Dentitione, that all the Children who grits = . 
through the too great Debility of that Part, or ſome when they breed their Teeth don't die, an "rok 15 

_ other Indiſpoſition, in which acquiring an Acrimony of then recover. He ſays likewiſe, that — 
inſtead of its being well digeſted, there ariſes from it breed them in Winter recover ſooner than 2 
a viſcous Scurf, which adhering throughout the whole Time, if they be well taken Care of. _ "he Cl 
Capacity of the Mouth, generates in it thoſe little Ulcers The Eye-Teeth cauſe much more Pain to 2 
or Aphtes. 5 than all the others, becauſe they have a ver 

Some of thoſe Abies are fimple, as thoſe cauſed by and a more conſiderable ſmall Nerve, hr * 
the ſole Heat of the Milk of the Nurſe, or by the Blood munication with that which moves the Ey wy 5 
and Humours of the Child, which are a little too much Hippocrates obſerves, the Children who are ng 


, 2 Real0 
over-heated : Then they are very ſuperficial, and of a and have their Belly very hard, arc for that w_ 
+ 
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nuch greater Danger than the others, becauſe the 
a 


dann, in thoſe, cauſes a much greater Fluxion of Hu- 
Agony, the fick Part. The Teeth which come out 
ne he "ncifoe, either becauſe they are ſodner per- 


or becauſe being ſmaller and ſharper they ſooner 


uns that a Child is breeding his Teeth are, 

'« Gums and Cheeks are ſwelled 4 where he feels a 

that * 1. and an Itching, which makes him put often 

great wr into his Mouth to rub them, and he drivels 

his * Abundance of Humidities, which the Pains he 
a 

make 


ve rough the Gums, which appear thin and 
{lt and 55 and are ſwelled 101 red on the 
ges; and if the Teeth have a great Difficulty to come 
york come out too many at once, the Child is in 
_ „ and if the Accidents which happen then do 
Diets they often cauſe his Death 
hand muſt be had on that Occafion to two Things; 
the fett is, to preſerve the Child from the fad Ac- 
©4-nts which co8ld happen by reaſon 'of the violent 
1 and the ſecond, to facilitate as ſoon as poſſible 

To preſerve the Child from the Accidents he is ex- 
of:d to, his Nurſe mult obſerve a gpod Regimen to 
cool and temperate her Milk, leſt the Dentition ſhould 
be accompanied with a Fever; and to hinder the Hu- 
mours from flowing in too great Abundance on the in- 
gamed Gums, bis Belly ought to be kept open to eva- 

"nate them downwards; though this laſt Precaution is 
- moſt always needleſs, ſince there are but few Children 
* who do not breed their Teeth with a Looſeneſs. 

As to facilitating the Cutting of the Teeth, that muſt 
be done by the Nurſe, who muſt from Time to Time 
rub the Gums of the Child with her Finger, preſſing 

moderately upon them, that being thereby rarified, 
| they may be caſter penetrated, and cut by the Teeth 
which are ready to come out; to which the Child him- 
{lf can contribute, by giving them to mumble a Piece 


whitiſh 


zs very proper to ſoften the Gums. The moſt common 


ſer with ſmall Bells, to divert the Child from the Pain 
he feels then ; for one muſt not imagine with a Pack of 
| old Women, that there is any particular Virtue in the 
| Coral, which is of no other uſe in that Caſe but by 
| realon of its folid even Matter, for the Child 125 5 
his Gums againſt it to eaſe the Itching he feels in them, 

| he thereby diminiſhes by degrees the Thickneſs thereof, 
ſo that they are inſenſibly cut by the Teeth underneath. 
But if all thoſe Means prove inefficacious, By reaſon of 
the Hardneſs and Thickneſs of the Gums, to hinder 
the Child from falling into the Accidents he is threatned 
with, then a ſmall Inciſion muſt be made with a Lan- 
cet, on the Gum which is diſpoſed for it. . 
There are ſeveral other Remedies which ſome Perſons 
magine to have a particular Virtue to facilitate the 
og of Children's Teeth ; but as thoſe Virtues are 
b very occult that no Body can account for them, are 
ounded neither on Reaſon nor Experience, and have 
. the leaſt Relation, nor the leaſt Appearance of 
44575 with the Humours the Teeth are form- 
1 will not amuſe myſelf to refute all the non- 
cal and ridiculous Prodigies falſely attributed to 
wp; o the marvellous Structure of the human Body, 
; reh e eren of the ſeveral Parts thereof, be per- 
= * ls he has made an entire Divorce with his 
on) that there can be any Thing in Nature, which 


Plcd outwardl de dr an . 
dly can oper ; 
great Di y perate on an inward Part which is 


Outy Ja: ; 

PR mak is applied upon, there is not ſo much as 
op ad. Conveniency; for has the Anatomy diſco- 
5 L moſt curious Reſearches, any, Relation 
[Neck for N which enter in the Compoſition of the 
None, how mple, and the Teeth ? And if there be 
gs * thoſe Noſtrums applied on the Neck, 


I DV F R 2. 


from their coarſer Particles, the Efuvia, which 


1ET lous Problem. 
of Stick Liquorice, or of a ſmall Wax-Candle, which 


Thing given to Children on thoſe Occaſions, is a Coral 


Oil of white Lilies. 


| wole Noſtrums : For can any Body who has the leaſt + 


ſtance from it, and between which, and that 


of the Humours. * 


| Teeth- as to 7 "lit: Jn + of 434 it ge 14 a9 ; 
the acilitate their Cutting? Do 
| 7 Operate by Wo.. ib or by Perſpiration? If it be 
01. II. | | 


ſaid that they operate by Sympathy, it is the ſame as If 
it was ſaid that they do not operate at all; for even 
that Sympathy admitted (which 1 reject as frivolous, and 
unded only on the empty Reaſonings of ſome crazy 
Philoſophers) and which ſhould conſiſt in the Inter- 
changeableneſs of the Corpuſcles which flow continually 
from the Bodies, betweeh which that Sympathy is pre- 
tended to ſubſiſt, which cannot be admitted, without 
admitting at the ſame Time an uninterrupted Continuity 
of thoſe reciprocal Corpuſcles ; how could ſuch a 
Continuity ſubſiſt between the outward Part of the 
Neck and the Teeth? When 'on the contrary they 
thould make ſeveral Circumvolutions, and meet with 
almoſt inſeparable Obſtructions, which ſhould abſolutely 
hinder them from hooking in reciprocally one another. 
What could beſides put into Motion and ſeparate 
ſhould 
flow from thoſe Noſtrums to procure thoſe prodigious 
Effects? Can it be the natural Heat? Has that Heat 
Power enough outwatdly to operate with ſuch Efficacy ? 
And is that Power attractive and directive? For it 
ſhould be both, to make the Effluvia of thoſe Noſtrums 


have the deſired Effect; it ſhould be attractive, to help 


thoſe Effluvia's to conquer the Obſtacles they. would 
meet with in penetrating the Pores; and directive, to 
ſend them to the Place of their Deſtination; but far 
from that Heat being capable to operate outwardly, it 


is. fo far out of its Center when diſſipated through the 


Pores of the Body, that it is thereby rendered imbecile 
nd uncapable of operating with the leaſt Efficacy; and 
likewiſe, far from its being attractive, it is rather repul- 
five, ſince the greater it is, the more Power it has to 


expell the Humours through the Pores, which then it 
Tenders looſer and wider: As to its directive Faculty, it 
has no other but that of contributing by acceleratin 


the Circulation of the Blood to a more eaſy Separation 
of the Humours, and to the Exaltations of the vital 
Spirits, which it is impoſſible ſhould have any imme- 
diate Effect on the Teeth, were even thoſe Corpulcles 
to be introduced into the Maſs of the Blood, and car- 
ried along with it in its Circulation, which is a ridicu- 
As to the Convulhons little Children are ſubject to, 
they are cauſed either by the Gripes or by the Teeth. 
If by the Gripes, one muſt remedy to it according to 
our Preſcriptions for that Malady ; and if by the Teeth, 


the moſt ſaſutary Remedy is to open the Gums with a 


ſmall Biſtory, till the Operator feels with the Point of 
the Inſtrument the Teeth which are diſpoſed to come out, 
and to cut an Iſſue behind the Head of Children who 
have it very big; as likewiſe to keep the Body open of 
thoſe who are hard bound, abſtaining from giving them 
Pap for ſome Time. That dangerous Accident can 
alſo be prevented by bleeding the Child in the Arm 
when there is Plenitude, giving him ſome purgative 
Syrup, and anointing the hind Part of his Neck with 
Moſt of the Indiſpoſitions of new-born Children are 
attended with a 5802 9 to which contributes much 
the Humidity of their Belly, which is natural to them; 


and likewiſe the Aliments they uſe while they ſuck, 


JJ ; 

That Looſeneſs is often cauſed by their Teeth, where- 
by all the Humours are ſo much over-heated, that they 
are then much droughty, wherefore they endeavour to 


which are very liquid and fluid, and conſequently of a 


TI their Thirſt by . more Milk than 
t 


eir Stomach can digeſt, where being corrupted, it never 
fails to cauſe them a Looſeneſs : It can alſo proceed ſome- 
times from the Vice of the Milk he ſucks, which is too 
much heated. _ CE 

If the Looſeneſs be not accompanied with a Fever, 
or ſome other Accident, it is not dangerous, becauſe it 
is an Indiſpoſition agreeable to his Nature, and likewiſe 


to the Aliments he is fed with, But if pore banging 
it ſhould continue too long, one mult remedy to it, leſt 


the Child, who is of a tender and ſoft Subſtance, very 


ealy, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, to be melted, ſhould 


be too much weakened, by reaſon of a too great Diſ- 


ſipation of the Spirits, made by a too great Evacuation 
muſt ſuck but little at a Time, 
| that 


Therefore the Child 
6 H 


J r 


that his Stomach may the better digeſt the Milk; and very tender, as becauſe the liteſt, 


examining llightly, that which moſt commonly happens Court, St. Martin's Lane, to viſit a Child he had & 
to Children, which is the Inteſtinale, and is ſometimes Nurſe at Twickenham, whom I found affficted with 
compleat in Children, as well as in Men, happening an uncompleat Rupture, having belides the wage 
when the Inteſtine falls as far as to the Bottom of the Capacity of the Scrotum filled with Winds. I at 
Scrotum; and other Times incompleat, when it goes no tempted the Cure by preſcribing firſt what I judged 
farther than the Groin. The Rupture may be cauſed proper to diſſipate thoſe Winds in the Scrotum 
likewiſe, though very ſeldom, by the Epipleon falling which could not be eaſily effected; for a ſew Day 
Into the Scrotum, either alone or together with the after I had ſeen the Child, he was taken with 4 
—_ EE violent Cough, which I was obliged to appeaſe be 
Ig)! moſt frequent Cauſes of the Hernies of ſmall fore I could expect to ſucceed on the other See; 
Children, are the violent Efforts they make when they but however, after much Care on my Side, ! ſucceeded 
cry or cough, to which contributes much the Humidity in both, ſo as to be capable to make the Reduction d 
and Softrets of their Body, as likewiſe their Belly being the Inteſtine, and apply my Remedy; but though f 
| rolled too tight, becauſe as it cannot then dilate itſelf in had at firſt the Effect 1 expected, the Inteſtine g 
Width, when they happen to cry or cough, it is back again, ſome Weeks after I had left off viſiting 
violently forced downwards, which occaſions thoſe the Child, thinking him then quite cured ; therefor 
Hernies or Ruptures. l | I was deſired to viſit him anew, and found this Tine 
This Malady ſhould be remedied fo ſoon as it is per- that this ſecond Accident was cauſed by the Nurſe 
ceived, for the more it is neglected, the more it is diffi- ing far gone with Child, and refuſing the Breaſt l 
cult to cure; becauſe by the continual falling of the In- the Child, of which I informed the Father, wiv i 
teſtine, the Place through which it falls, is ſtill more and ing infatuated with the pretended Honeſty of his Nuth 
more dilated : But if Children are more ſubject to Rup- would not believe at firſt, that ſhe was with UW 
tures, than grown Perſons, they are alſo much eaſier 
cured ; becauſe the Re- union of the Parts dilated is made 
with greater Facility, as well by Reaſon of their being 


Child to another Nurſe, where he was far better U 
and ſoon after cured of his Indiſpoſition. geil 


till being convinced of it afterwards, remoV 4 


Wine, heretofore mention'd, by Means whereof I have bigger, likewiſe, in Proporti hild gro c 
- ſaved the Lite of a Child e old, who had = Body, and the Place 125 8. other Pan by b 
been given over by all thoſe who had ſeen him. This ſtraiter by Degrees, by Means of th. Uatation grows c 
Remedy alone ſuffices, without torturing the poor In- the Bandage applied upon it. ne Compreſſion of 
fant with Glyſters, or any other Remedies. To take off Some are of Opinion, that while Child ] 
Part of the Bitterneſs of that Infuſion, ſome Sugar-candy Swaddling-Cloths, the Cure of the War. "en are in their C 
may be melted in it. | | pen to them, is not to be attem 4 jg which ha 0 
As to Ibe vomiting of nerv. born Children. — It is an Acci- by the Bandage, which alone, ſay 9 otherviſe | 
dent which is more common to them than any other ; and remedy either the compleat, or the 4 'S Capable to n 
is therefore very little minded, unleſs it be too frequent Bandage is made of a Band rolled e This 
and too violent; in which Caſe it muſt be remedied, for directly on the Place of the Baden hS ; Comprel c 
fear it ſhould be attended with dangerous Conſequences. to it reduced the Inteſtine, and the Epi No Previouſ ] 
This Vomiling proceeds moſt commonly from Chil- it was fallen, in their natural Sian e W eite i | 
dren ucking. much more Milk than their Stomach can form, the Child muſt be laid a-croſs th Vaich to per- f 
bear or digeſt, of which being over. loaded, it muſt be Nurſe, his Head pretty low, then with be Knees of his 
| thrown out. That Accident proceeds ſometimes, like- Reduction muſt be made by Degrees * Hands, the | 
wiſe, from the bad Quality of the Milk, or from the the Tumour with one Hand, and wich t ing up gent] ( 
Efforts of a violent Cough, or from their Nurſes dancing directly under the Dilatation, reducin © other, placed 
them too much, or too ſoon after they have ſucked; for keeping up with it that Part which 12 2 Inteltnes 
by thoſe Motions the Milk being too much agitated in to hinder it from falling back again 5 en reduced 1 
the Stomach, cannot be well digeſted. The Sweetneſs the whole Redudtion be perfected; "abc. ns ill 
and Warmth of the Milk, contributes alſo much to all thick Compreſs muſt be applied on the Ras a pre | 
thoſe Cauſes, | 55 | | . keeping it up by Means of a Bandage mad pus, | 
If the Vomiting be too frequent, it muſt be ſtopped, lowing Manner. The Operator ſhall tak An 
| Jeſt the Child ſhould be much debilitated by ſo great of a Breadth and Length proportioned 40 cl. wa rl 
and ſo frequent an Evacuation of his Aliments; and the the Body of the Child, round which Spy "neſs of 
_ digeſtive Faculty of the Stomach ſo much impaired, that or four Turns; placing firſt one End of th ry line | 
it could not be eaſily reſtored afterwards = Belly of the Child, towards the Side o of J. | 
For the Cure of the Vomiting, Regard muſt be had the Rupture, carrying the Band beter 1 | 
to the Cauſes thereof: For if it proceeds from that Buttock of the Patient, then conductin 10 ncer the 
the Child ſucks too much, the Nurſe muſt not ſuffer him upwards over the Compreſs, and from 35 7 rating i 
to do it, that his Stomach may eaſier contain and digeſt Reins of the ſame Side, then round the , 21 b 
what he has ſucked: If it be from the bad Quality of which it muſt be carried back, as the firſt T E 1 
the Milk, the Nurſe muſt be changed: If from a Cough, nuing thus all the other Turns to the Bal des : 
it muſt be checked, according to the different Cauſes always, that the Circumvolutions which 6 22 
whereby it is excited. Care muſt be taken, likewiſe, that Groin, be made from downwards ded 0 fl 0 | 
he be not rolled too tight on his Stomach, that it may better, and pin them all with ſmall Pins on the Com ne 
have the Liberty to extend itſelf according to the Quan- whereby the Bandage is kept more ſteady, Pet 0 
tity of the Milk it has received; beſides which, if Note, That I have invented a Mixture which cancontri- | , 
fome bad Humours were contained in it, it would be bute to the entire Re-union of the dilated Part in 4 = 
Proper to purge the Child with the Syrup of Rhubarb or twelve Days, to keep the Inteſtine up, without the | i 
cum Chicor, and having been thus purged, ſome Syrup Help of a Bandage, which, let it be ever fo well made 3 
of Quinces ſhall be given him to rejoice his little Heart; and fo eaſy, is always very troubleſome to the Child | 2 
applying on the Region of his Stomach, Pieces of Cloth this Mixture is ſpread on a Kind of Plaſter which i 
dipped in burnt Wine. I have once preſcribed to a Child does not faſten to the Skin; and which produces Its Ba 
but fix Months old, fatigued with a frequent and violent Effect in 24 Hours, ſa as to hinder the Inteſtine from l 
Vomiting, two Drops of Laudanum, which had a mar- falling any more; fo that the Operator is put but | 4 
vellous Effect after all other Remedies had been at- once to the Trouble of reducing the Inteſtine. 
- tempted in Van. 53 Note alſo, That this Accident is ſometimes occaſion'd Z 
As to the Ruptures of little Children. —Not to deviate by the Negligence of - Nurſes, in their refuſing | fi 
much from our Intention, which is to obſerve only the Breaſt to the Child when he wants it, which th 
ſome Particularities relating to the Maladies of new-born throws him into violent Fits of crying, and there | Þ 
Children, I will not attempt to explain all the diffe- by cauſes a Rupture, I was defired, ſome Year 1 
rent Sorts of Hernies; but I'll content myſelf with only ago, by one Mr. Clark, a famous Taylor, in Ci. ” 
| ne 


Belt Jes the . Ruptures above-mentioned, there are 
eſi 

not happen by the Fall of any Part, but 
b c o denen of the Membranes of the 
J f the Teſticles, occaſioned by the Matter 


rs contained either in the common or pro- 
beer of the Teſticles, Remedies muſt be ap- 
l 


—— with Fomentations of Brandy, or of a De- 


cotion of Camomile, Melilot, Rue, Marjoram, and 
Fennel, in which Compreſſes. muſt be dipped to apply 
on the Part, drying it afterwards with Lime Water, in 
which ſome Allum has been diſſolved ; and after the Re- 
ſolution'and Deſiccation of the greateſt Part of the Wa- 


them Compreſſes dipped in ſtrong red Wine, boiled 
vith red Roſes and Allum ; having regard always to the 
Cauſe of the Hydrocelle, and to that which feeds it. 
But if the Remedies prove ineffectual, and the Tumour 
de extremely big, the Aperture thereof muſt be made 
for the Evacuation of the Waters, by the ſingle Punction 
of the Lancet, which muſt ſuffice for young Children, 
who through the Imbecility of their Age, and the Deli- 
cacy of their Body, cannot bear another greater Opera- 
tion for the Cure of the Hydrocele : And if even the Tu- 
mour was but moderately big, that Operation ought not 
to be made; for it is often cured and diſſipated without 
any Remedy, | 124d. HEL 
4s to the Scab which ſometimes covers the Head or the 
Face, and often both of young Children, — I deſign to 
ſpeak here only of the Scab which has no Malignity, 
| cauſed by the ſingle Superfluity of ſome Humours, 
which being only heated, are eaſily carried to the Head 
uud Face of the Child, where they form humid Puſtules, 


| Cegenerate into a Sania, which corrodates and ulcerates 


it flows, and drying round the Place, grows hard, 
and forms thoſe Cruſts, vulgarly called Scab, where- 
= the Head and Face of ſome Children are cover'd 
| all over, PAY | | 3246 
Some are of Opinion, that this Scab, as well as the Mea- 
zles and the Small Pox, proceeds often from ſome Super- 
| fue, and from the Reſidue of the menſtrual Blood, which 
the Child evacuates after he is born, as an Impurity. 
ut it is often cauſed by the Child ſucking more Milk 
than he can digeſt, which is corrupted in the Stomach ; 
| © likewiſe by the bad Quality of the Milk, which ge- 
| Acrates a great Quantity of viſcous and corrupted Hu- 
mours which cauſe that Scab; which happens oftener to 
: Head and Face; becauſe thoſe Parts abound more 
in Humidities, particularly in Children, than any other 
of the Body, . | 


N the Scabs be ſuperficial, humid, and of a yellowiſh 
m _ and if when riſen, the Skin appears red, and 
Without being deeply ulcerated, they are not malignant. 

© Courle of thoſe Humours is by no Means to be 


opped by Repercutives, becauſe the Evacuation there- 
or a Preſervative 


e moſt commonly 
2 ar purged of thoſe Superfluities, are very healthy 
c 5 therefore all that muſt be done in that Caſe, 

— n 5 the Child from generating any more bad 
ing Bod 7 giving him a very wholeſome Nurſe, keep- 
| celſary 2 open, and purging him, if it be ne- 
fea dhe ih ſome Syrup of Roſes, or of Chicory. For 

guy an e ſtopped under the Scabs, 


Vicers, it 15 ur the Skin, ſhould make ſome dee 


el Proper to carry off thoſe Scabs to faci- 
fate | ry tote ads tO IAC1 
[the Evacuation of that Sania ; which is done by 


rub ; 
x 10 = Scabs with freſh Butter, to humect them, or 
ment of Oil of ſweet Almonds; after which 
on them Cabbage Leaves, changing 


l applied 
aree or four Times a Day, to avoid the Stink 
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which cannot be properly called by that Name, 


"-ntained therein, Or to diſſipate the Winds; after 


ters, the Parts ought to be ſtrengthen'd by applying on 


| in which thoſe Humours ſojourning are corrupted, and 1 


| afterwards the ſingle Superficy of the Skin, from which 


againſt ſeyeral other Maladies ; and 
ſee, that thoſe whoſe Body has been 


happening to 


the Beginning of the Illneſs. 5. Reſtleſneſs. 6 
| 3 


and Corruption of the Humidities thoſe Things draw:. 

Theſe Remedies are to be continued till che Child be 

entirely cured. All that Time the Child's Hands muſt 

be tied, for fear that happening to ſcratch himſelf, be- 
cauſe of the great Itching he then feels, he ſhould ex- 
cite an Inflammation in thoſe Parts, by Means whereof 

a greater Quantity of Humours would, floß. 

Note, That my Method, in thoſe Caſes; is to putpe often 
the Child, with gentle Purgatives, without fatiguing 
him too much, eſpecially with Whey, in which has 
been melted ſome Pulp of Caſſia; and when I perceive 
that the Scabs begin to dry, I have them cover'd over 
with a Piece of ſoft Cloth, dipped in my Stiptick, 
which mult be dipped a-freſh every other Day, conti- 
nuing thus the ſame Proceſs for ten or twelve Days, 
at the End thereof the whole Cap will fall entirely off, 
and the Head or Face appear as clean as can be; 

without any Scar or Soreneſs remaining behind. This 
I know by Experience. Which Remedy is quicker 

in its Operation, ſurer in its Efficacy, than any of” 
thoſe above-mention'd ; and not at all offenſive, 


As to the Small Pox and Meazles. — The Small Pox is 


_ a contagious Malady incident to Children; and likewiſe 


(though very ſeldom} to Perſons advanced in Years, in 
which is ſeen a great Quantity of Puſtules all ſemblable, 
to ariſe on the Superficies of the Skin, tending to Suppu- 
ration, and attended with a Fever. N 
The Origin of the Small Pox is uncertain: We find 
no mention of it before the Arab Phyſicians. It bears 
a great Reſemblance to the Meazles; ſo that for the two 
or three firſt Days, it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them: 
They both ariſe 8 an impure Blood and other Hu- 
mours which Nature expels, as in the univerſal Emonctory, 


to purge the whole Body of that Corruption: With this 


Difference, that in the Small Pox the peccant Matter is 


more thick and viſcid; in the Meazles more ſubtile, hot, 


and bilious; and neither of them are known to return 


after having paſſed them once. | 


Dolæus ſays, that the Cauſe of the Small Pox is brought 
into the World with us, and lies hid, till it finds an 
1 of burſting forth. He adds, that there 
is ſcarce one in many Thouſands, that eſcapes it all 
. N 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that the Small Pox not being 
founded in any permanent habitual Diſpoſition, has its 
Period within a limited Time neceffary for the Extruſion 
of the peccant Matter out of the Pores of the Skin. For 
the ſalt Serum of the Blood being in this Diſeafe, by an 
accidental Fever, thrown out in great Quantities on the 
Glands of the Skin, acts much after the Manner of 
Lepra Arabum ; but when the Blood is deſpumated, the 
Scales dry and fall off. So that he thinks it would be 
no great Impropriety to call the Small Pox, a tempo- 
rary, critical Lepra. | | | | 


The Small Pox are of two Kinds: The diſtinct, where 


the Puſtules ſtand apart; and the confluent, where they 
run into one continued Cake. „„ 


The diftinf or regular Small Pox, Sydenham obſerves, 


begins with a Shivering and Chillneſs, which is ſucceed- 


ed by an intenſe Heat, violent Pain of the Head and 
Back, ' Vomiting, Drowſineſs, eſpecially in Children, 


and ſometimes epileptick Fits; which ſhew the Pox to 


be ready to burſt forth, and that they will be mild; Wea⸗ 


rineſs, and Pains in the Reins and Loins, Difficulty of 
Reſpiration, frequent Gapings, Sneezings, Prurit, and 
Itching of the Noſe, Redneſs of the Eyes, &c. 
The Eruptions are uſually. on the fourth Day; upon 
which the feveriſh Symptoms vaniſh, except that Adults 
are prone to ſweat. The Puſtules firſt appear in the 
Face, then the Neck, Sc. They are at firſt reddiſh, 
by Degrees ſwell and grow whiter : On the eleventh Day 
the Swelling and Inflammation of the Face vaniſh, and 
the Puſtules begin to wither. | 125 

The Symptoms of the diſtinct Small Pox, as enumera- 
ted by Dr. Shaw, are, 1. A Pain in the Head, Back, 
and Scrobiculum Cordis. 2. A Fever which decreaſes 


as the Eruption increaſes, with Redneſs of the Eyes, 
3. Nauſea, and Reachings. 4. Little reddiſh Spots, 
or beginning Puſtules appearing on the Neck, Face, 
Breaſt, c. about the third or fourth Day incluſive from 
About 

the 


. 
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the ſeventh or eighth Day, other little red Spots uſually 
appear between the growing Puſtules. 7. The Puſtules 
about the ninth Day are at their State; being then ge- 
nerally as big as a large Pea, the Matter in them well 
concocted of a whitiſh Colour inclined to yellow; at 
which Time, 8. The Patient is uſually light-headed, 
and feveriſh. 9. About the tenth Day the Puſtules 
begin to dry on the Face. 10. And about the fifteenth, 
they appear ſhrunk, and begin to ſcale off ; and now the 
Danger is eſteemed to be over. | 


Note, That the diſtin Kind is here conſider'd unat- 
| tended with a Looſeneſs, and other Symptoms, which 
ſometimes happen in it, as well as in the other. 
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ning, and increaſes daily, with a PiA 

ing, and other Kee in Propan of Breath. 
come out, if they be in great en * 
dry, and without Suppuration, it is a dio lack, flat, 
But Children are not in fo great Dane SN of Death. 
lady as the Adults, either becauſe it ;; - * this Ma. 
their Age and Nature, or becauſe n hes to 
more tender, the Matter is eaſier expelleq U an Sen 
than through that of Perſons advanc be ab ir 
have it harder, and the Pores thereof les 0 


< in Years, wh, 
As to the Meaſles, the E . 

s to the Meaſies, the Eruptions uſiigl | 
the fourth Day like F Apis WAGs 2 ; aboue 
but thicker and redder, and with greater Inge : Bo: ; 
than thoſe of the Small Pox, and vaniſh 1 mation, 
Days afcer the Appearance, being, when at t Our or fx 


not larger than Pins Heads. de Height 
The Meaſles are more ſickly than d | | 

it often inclines to Conſumptions by a Coke og 

leaves behind. | | ich it 


Note alſo, That when this Sort of Small Pox is accom- 
panied but with a ſimple Emotion of Fever excited 
from the ſingle Ebullition of Blood and Humours; 
which ceaſes the very firſt Days, without any dange- 

rous Accidents, growing ripe, ſuppurating, and being 

- cured eafily : The Puſtules thereof are riſen in Points, 

and their Matter white, even, and well concocted, 
the Children recover eaſily, and ſoon, when they are 
well treated. But there is another Sort which is to- 


Note, That ſeveral very learned Men of a 


ſince the Diſcovery of the Small Pox, h ll Ages, ever 


| . 2 | Ve atte 
to account for its viſiting a Perſon ſcarce mpted 


tally malignant, and is that which proceeds from ſome 


contagious and peſtilential Humour, the Puſtules there- 


of are flat, brown, dark, and lrvid, having ſmall, 


black Spots in their Middle; they come out ſlowly, 


and do not ſuppurate, or if they do, the Suppuration 


is bad, ſanious, ſerous, and accompanied with dan- 


gerous Accidents, viz. a malignant Fever, Phrenzy, 
_ Difficulty of Reſpiration, Syncop, Dyſenteria, and 
others, which very often cauſe Death, or at leaſt ma- 


lignant Ulceries, Caries of the Bones, Loſs of 4:1 of the Diſeaſe. For though the fame fereriſ 


Sight, and a great Deformity in the Face; or ſome 


Lameneſs, according to the Parts or Members of the 
Body, where thoſe vicious Humours are carried and 


ſtopped. 5 
Ihe confluent, or flux Small Pox, have the ſame 
Symptoms with the diſtinct, only in a more violent 


Degree; they uſually come out on the third Day, not 


ſeparate as in the diſtinct Kind, but ſpread into one ano- 
ther, and at length appear all alike one whitiſh Pellicle 


darkens. In Adults this Kind is attended with a Saliva- 
tion; in Children with a Diarrhza. The Salivation 
frequently ſucceeds immediately after the Eruption, the 
- Dara... [5 NL. * 

The Symptoms of the confluent Kind, according to 
Dr. Shaw, are, 1. Violent Pain in the Head, Back, and 
Scrobiculum cordis. 2. Nauſea and Reaching, with a 
Fever, which rather increaſes than decreaſes after the 
Eruption, 3. In Children a Diarrhza, which uſually 


| precedes the Eruption, and attends the Diſtemper 


throughout. 4. A Ptyaliſmus in Adults, and but ſel- 
dom a Diarrhæa. 5. Deliria, Convulſions, Hoarſeneſs, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Fixedneſs of the Eyes, and Reſt- 
leſsneſs. 6. The Spots are here more red, thick, and 
cloſe, than in the diſtinct; and the Species between 


them more inflamed and ſwelled ; Purple or livid Spots 
alſo often appear in thoſe Spaces, whence the Small Pox 


with Purples. At other Times in theſe Spaces, or on 
the Heads of the Eruptions, appear Bladders full of 
_ clear Water, vulgarly called the White Hives. Laſtly, 
theſe Eruptions are frequently depreſſed in the Middle, 


and there turn black; whence the black Small Pox. 


The Eruptions often riſe and fink in the Progreſs of 


the Diſtemper ; they uſually firſt appear about the 


fourth or fifth Day, and come to their State about the 
Fee ee | | 
Morten divides the Diſeaſe into four Stages: The 
Apparatus or Preparation, from the Time of the firſt 
Intection to the Eruption of the Puſtules. The Erup- 
tion which comprehends three States, Eruption, Matu- 
ration, and Declenfron, wherein the Puſtules are firſt in- 
cruſted with a Scab, then wither and dry off. 


vie, That the Prognoſtick of the Small Pox is drawn 
from the different Cauſe thereof ; for if the Fever be 
flight, and diminiſhes in Proportion as the Puſtules 
come out, if thoſe Puſtules be not in too great Quan- 
tity, and grow ripe and white in a ſhort Time, it is a 
 geod Sign, But if the Fever be ſtrong at the Begin- 


though none of them have been capable 


Appearance of the Small Pox. Accordingly we find, 
that in Perſons ſeverely handled with this Diſk, 


| | "IT * former Dimenſions ; which Enlargement he accounts 
over the whole Skin; after the eighth Day the Pellicle 


ſtance itſelf. He pretends, that what confirms this 


the free Courſe of the Matter through the Skin. 
Diſtemper than others; and that it conſtantly leaves 
few of thoſe Eruptions, perhaps not above twenty c 
thirty, which cannot be fairly allowed fo far to & 
of the Diſtemper is ſo far evacuated, as ſcarce to leave 


Air favours it, or when by other Accidents it 1s le. 


tions, and ſo prove to be the Meaſles, Chicken-Pat, 


Note, alſo, That my own Sentiment on t 


into the World, excited to it by the Intro 


aboye once, 


to do ir + 
the entire Satisfaction of the learned Wo 15 


Drake does it from the Alteration made in the Skin 
by that Diſeaſe : For, ſays he, the Diſtenfor th 
Glands and Pores of the Skin ſuffer therein is req 
that they ſcarce ever recover their Tone again 5 : 
to be able any more to arreſt the Matter in jr Cort 
outwards long enough, or in Quantity enough, « 


create thoſe ulcerous Puſtules, which are = : 


Diſpoſition ſhould ariſe again in the Blood, yet the 
Paſſages through the Skin being more open, the 
Matter will never be ſtopped, fo as to exhibit the 


the Face (which is ordinarily the fouleſt from the ex- 
traordinary Obſtruction the Matter meets with by the 
great Conſtipation of the Pores) ſeldom returns to its 


for from the Dilatation of thoſe Glands and Pores of 
the Skin, not from any Augmentation of the Sub- 


Hypotheſis is, that Nurſes, Sc. who attend Perſons 
ſick of the Small Pox, are frequently a little affected 
with it, and have now and then two or three Erup- 
tions; that they have no more, ſeems to follow from 


That with this too- agrees that conſtant Obſervation, 
that People of coarſe Skins, in whom the Pores are 
largeſt, are always more favourably treated by tins 


fine Skins coarſer than it found them. : 
Some are of Opinion, that this Solution would ſeem 
more probable, were it not that ſome have ſo ve 


large the Pores of the Skin as to prevent any Rectum. 
Others hold, that in a genuine Eruption the Cauſe 


a Poſſibility of a Return; and that if Part of the ya 
ginal Cauſe did remain behind, it might, when te 


creted from the Blood, appear in the Form of Erup 


&c. To which it may be objected, that as e 
mentioned often happen before the Small Fox 3 - 
is anſwered, that whatever be the Cauſe of the 5 
Pox, the ſeparating Power muſt be in ſuch a 
mined Proportion, or it will fail to cauſe 2 f 5 
Small Pox, and ſo acting proportionably, may Pr 
any of the other Diſtempers juſt mentioned. 
| his Subjec l 
that as I really believe that the original Cas "I 
Small Pox, is an exceſſive Fermentation of the 15 
Maſs of the Blood, whereby it enden aa 14 
burthen itſelf of all the Impurities the Child has in 
trated in the Womb, and brought along 0 10 
l 


1 


* N ef PO" * 
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| | accelerate its Circulation, which 
the Air apo 1” Manner on the Humours which 
Air _ To Subſtance of the Blood, according to 
compo: ent Qualities it acquires by the Changes of 
the duc. hich are ſubject to as many Viciſſitudes 
: 2 ſublunary Things: Therefore when the 
as all ot regnated with a greater Abundance of acid 
Air iS =P one Seaſon than in another, meeting then 
buten alkine ones of the Blood, it conſequently 
vith G greater Fermentation in the whole Maſs, 
ou all the Impurities it is charged withal, are 
_— towards the Superficy of the whole Body, 
crowding into the Pores force their Way through, 
il meeting with the outward Skin, which obſtruct 
4 Paſſage, they raiſe it up in Puſtules, where by 


zn the Points of their Ferment be blunted 
28 RI of the viſcous . tenacious 
by it is over-powered, they acquire a 
Oy gs Fr we call 3 of the Mat- 
ang po as the Blood has very ſeldom ſo much Im- 
ter; cs during the whole Courſe of our Life, as it 
po the Beginning, being then loaded with 
= ir has brought from the Womb, together with 
thole ther it has contracted ſince z; that exceſſive 
- : i happens ordinarily at that Time, and 
| ab thereby it has been purged of all thoſe Impuri- 


n happens but once during the whole 
— 2 Lite; all the other Fermentations 
which happen afterwards being not attended with the 
Game ſurpriſing Effects, ſince they ſerve only to purge 


means of the natural Evacuations; and if it happens 
that Perſons die without having been ever afflicted 
Vith the Small Pox, it is becauſe their Conſtitution was 
ſo ſtrong as to force thoſe Impurities to follow the 
| Courſe of the common Evacuations; for the Blood 
mut be totally purified ſoon or late of thoſe Impurities 
it has extracted in the Matrice, one Way or other; 
which is the Reaſon why ſome have the Small Pox 
but when they are advanced in Years, which is oc- 
caioned both by the Weakneſs of their Conſtitution, 
uncapable to force thoſe Impurities to take another 
| Courſe, and by the Quality of the Air mixed with 


There is alſo another cutaneous Diſeaſe frequent in 
Children, called in England the Chicken Pox, wherein 
| theSkin is covered with Puſtules like 'thoſe of the Small 
Per as to Figure and Magnitude ; and only diſtinguiſh- 

able therefrom in that thoſe of the Small Pox appear 
| with a Redneſs and Inflammation, and thoſe of the 

Chicken Per whiter, reſembling Veſiculæ full of a ſcyr- 
rhous Humour, which in three Days Time burſt, and 


” away without any Danger, and uſually without any 
Net. 


Por in a leſs Degree, though they ſometimes precede, 
ud ſometimes ſucceed the Small Pox. The Puſtules | 
| appear to be of the ſame Kind; only in the Swine Por 


they are much larger, and in the Chicken Pox ſometimes 
kb than in the Small Pox. There commonly appear five 
or ſix, ſometimes twenty or thirty on the Face, and but 
Very few on the Body, TED 5 


2 Patient is very little indiſpoſed, either before, at, 
| Tater their Appearance, though the ſudden ſinking of 


em often ; ; it i 
rleved by on es ſome Diſorder ; but it is preſently 


li ' preſently 


— Perſons ſeldom keep within Doors for either; 
Les that Account the Eruptions may continue the 


longer becauſe the ir 1 

bel, he cold Air is ſuppoſed to hinder their 

Abening, fo that it is ſometimes three Weeks or a Month 
Happear, | 


delore they totally dif: 
B . Feind, Dr. Cade, &c. recommend Purging and 


dien . alter an imperfect Criſis of the Small Pox, i. e. 
| nay ppl ever remains after the Puſtules decline; 
the Small "hea Alſahgravius, in the firſt Stage of 


and prea Oe ones Bleeding even to a Swoon, 


wat y of cold Water to be drank. In the 
Snant Small Pox, Dr. Lifter found the Blood when 
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heir continued Fermentation they extend ſtill more 
l 


bes, it is not ſurpriſing then if that extraordinary 
9 


the Blood of its own Impurities, which is done by 


K 


* 


cold, exceſſively tender and friable, ſo as the fofteſt Fea⸗ 
ther would eaſily divide its Globules. Etemuller ſays, 
there is nothing to be more regarded than the Breatli 


and Voice; where theſe are good it is an excellent Sign, | 


He adds, that Horſe-dung is an admirable Medicine, in 
that it promotes a Sweat, and ſaves the Throat. h 
Notwithſtanding all theſe different Sentiments, mine 
15, that the Cure of the Small Pox depends chiefly on 
the Strength of Nature, who endeavours to expell thoſe 
malignant Humours ; therefore it muſt be help'd to con- 
2 them as much as poſſible, and be ſtrengthned, 
that it may ſucceed in the Taſk it undertakes; taking a 
articular Care not to divert it from its Operation, 
y any bleeding out of Seaſon, or any other Remedy 
improperly applied. 5 | 
The Patient muſt obſerve a good Regitnen, abſtain- 
ing from ſolid Aliments, and uſing none but liquid ones, 
ſuch as Broth made of Veal and Chicken, Jelly, Ec. 
his Drink ſhould be a Ptiſane made of French Barley 
and Raiſins ; if he be at the Breaſt, he muſt eat no Pap 
during the whole Time, nor be carried in the Air, but 


he muſt be kept in a cloſe Room, neither too hot nor 


too cold ; for a too great Heat weakens the Child ex- 
tremely, by making a too great Reſolution and Diſſi- 
pation of the Spirits ; and the cold Air puſhes back the 
Humours into the Body, and hinders the Pox from 
coming out. He ought to ſleep moderately, that 


thereby the Humours being better concocted and di- | 


geſted, the coming out of the Puſtules may be facilitated : 
his Body ſhould be kept moderately open, by gentle 
Glyſters for the Evacuation of the Excrements, in caſe 
they were detained too long in the Inteſtines” 

But when the Small Pox is accompanied at the Begin- 
ning with a great Fever, a Difficulty of Breathing, and 
other Accidents, the principal Remedy is Bleeding, tho' 


ſeveral, who know nothing of the Matter, will not fuf- 
fer it, imagining falſly that it hinders the Pox from 


coming out; and when Children who have been let 


Blood happen to die, though it be through the malig- 


nity of the Diſtemper, they attribute the Cauſe thereof 
to Bleeding; but it is certain, that it is the beſt Remedy 
in the firſt Days of that Malady, for thereby all the Hu- 
mours are cooled, and the Plenitude thereof being eva- 
cuated, Nature governs, and conquers better what re- 
mains. 


the Beginning, for Fear, that by putting the Humours 


in too great a Ferment, Nature ſhould be diſturbed in 


its Separation: But they muſt be adminiſtered towards 
the End, to evacuate what may be left of Impurities. 
During the whole Time, the Patient muſt be given 
all that is capable to rejoice his Heart, ſtrengthen his 
Stomach, and reſiſt to the Putrefaction of the Humours, 
viz. Orange Juice, Syrups of Lemons and Pomegra- 
nates, mixed with his Dyet-drink, or a little Wine and 


Water, which is the beſt of all Cardiacks, if there is 
no great Fever; but if he be 4 Child at the Breaſt, 


| MVM.lilk alone muſt ſuffice him for all. 
The Chicken Pox and Swine Pox, ſeem to be the Small = 


As to what relates to Remedies applied outwards, tha 
the Puſtules may ripen with more Facility, as ſoon as 


they begin to appear, they ſhould be all anointed, and 


particularly thoſe of the Face, with Oil of Sweet Al- 
monds, with a Feather dipped in it; ſome mix Cream 


with it, and others uſe only Freſh Butter. And when 


the Puſtules are very ripe, which is known by their 
Whiteneſs, and the Itching, which ordinarily happens 
about the ninth Day, the biggeſt may be pierced to 
evacuate the Matter, leſt by its ſojourning too long it 
ſhould ulcerate and corrodate too deeply the Parts ; 


this muſt be done with a Gold or Silver Needle, or in 
cutting them with the End of Sciſſars; anointing the 


Face afterwards to dry them, with a Liniment made of 
Cream mixed with Chalk, continuing this Remedy till 
the Scabs be all fallen, and renewing it every Day, 
Morning and Evening. | 

To hinder the Small Pox from cauſing a too great 
Fluxion on the Eye, it 1s 1 40 to uſe at firſt ſome 
cooling Remedy, 4s of Roſe and Plantin-Waters mixed 
together, wherewith the Eyes are bathed from Time to 
Time. The Milk of the Nurſe is alſo very good to 
appeaſe the Pain of the Eyes; Care mult be taken Iike- 
wiſe from Time to Time, to unſtop the Noſe of the 
Child with ſmall Tents, and to fofren his Throat, 
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As to Purgatives, they are not to be uſed at 
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which is always worſe, he may drink ſome Syrup of 
Violets mixed with his Dyet-drink, which I know by 
Experience to be of great Uſe in that Caſe; helping the 
Expectoration of the Phlegms which ſtick to it, by 
means of that of Lemon or of Pomegranate ; but Milk 
alone ſuffices for a Child that ſucks, 


Note, That the moſt innocent Remedies, . when the 
Small Pox is favourable, are beſt in that Malady; for 

in that Caſe I am contented to preſcribe a good Re- 

gimen, without any of thoſe Compoſitions, Powders, 

or other Repopees, which are if no other Uſe than 
to render the Symptoms worſe, and expoſe the Pa- 
tient to ſeveral Accidents, which otherwiſe he had 
avoided, | 


Note, alſo, That of late Years a Practice has prevailed 
here in England (which in the Roman Catholick Coun- 
tries is condemned as a criminal Preſumption, 'and 

| injurious to the Divine Providence) of inoculating, or 

' ingrafting the Small Pox ; which is performed in the 
following Manner. —After the Body is diſpoſed and 
prepared with proper Dyets and Evacuations, two 
{mall Inciſions are made, one in the muſcular Part of 

the Arm, about the Place where an Iſſue is uſually 
cut, and the other in the Leg of the oppoſite Side; 
then being provided with a ſmall Quantity, as a Drop 

or leſs of well concocted variolous Matter, choſen 
from the diſtin or beſt Sort of Puſtules, before the 

Turn of the Diſtemper, and imbibed by two ſmall 
Doſſils of Lint z thele are immediately put into tie 

Inciſions whilſt the Matter remains warm, and are 
kept on by a proper Bandage: In a Day or two the 
Bandages are open'd and the Lint thrown away, and 

only Colewort-Leaf applied over the Inciſions; this 
Dreſſing is continued daily, The Inciſions uſually 
grow ore, inflame, and enlarge of themſelves, and 
diſcharge Matter more plentifully as the Diſtemper 
riſes. The Eruptions generally appear within eight or 
ten Days after the Operation; during which Time 

the Patient is not confined, or obliged to obſerve a 

very ſtrict Regimen. Thoſe who approve this Prac- 
tice pretend that it is very beneficial, becauſe the moſt 

Lo proper Age, the moſt favourable Seaſon of the Year, 
molt regular Method of Preparation, and all poſſible 
_ Precautions may here be uſed according to the Wiſhes 
of the Patient, his Parents, and Phyſician z Ad- 

vantages impoſſible to be had, ſay they, when the 


Diſtemper is caught in the natural Way. They pre- 


tend further, that it has been almoſt conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, that the beſt Sort of Small Pox is hereby oc- 
caſioned; that the Eruptions are few, the Symptoms 
light, the Danger next to none, the Recovery eaſy, 
and that the Patient is equally ſecured from this Di- 
ſtemper for the future, as he would be by having 
gone through it in the natural Manner; which is not 


my Sentiment, for though the Inoculation of the Small 


| Pox ſeems entirely agreeable to my Syſtem of the 


original Cauſe thereof (viz. a general and exceſſive 


Fermentation of the Humours of the Body, which 
_ ordinarily happens once, ſince that variolous Matter 
introduced into the Body by means of the Inciſions, 
may be conſidered as a Leaven which excites that 
Fermentation) it is notwithſtanding a Sort of Pre- 
ſumption to violate Nature in its Operations, by 


putting the Humours into a Ferment, when it is not 


yet diſpoſed to it, and conſequently put the Life of 
the Patient in the moſt imminent Danger, at a Time 
which the divine Providence ſeemed not to have yet 
appointed for it, That Leaven beſides, thus intro- 


duced, though it was of a laudable Conſiſtence in the 


Body where it was naturally produced, may change 


Qualities in another where it is artificially introduced, 


and produce a quite different Effect, either by reaſon 
of the different Conſtitution, or becauſe the Humours 
are otherwiſe diſpoſed ; as all Stomachs do not digeſt 
_ equally well the beſt Aliments, whatever Precautions 
may be uſed to diſpoſe the Tone thereof towards it ; 


therefore it is not ſurpriſing if for one Child who re- 


covers by this criminal Prattice, ten at leaſt are killed; 
which is . 1 the Reaſon that we have not heard 
of late ſo much of inoculating for the Small Pox, as 
we did formerly, The Sorbonne at Paris has fulmi- 
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nated this Practice as criminal, which; | 
of the principal Reaſons it has bon 41 one 
nuch in 


Which renders the Nurſe ſuſpected of having the Vene. 


E Vogue 
. If the Small Pox be a contagiou 2. 
ordinarily ſo, but with regard 0 Childre® "dy, it is not 
happens to Adults by Frequentation ; but 1 it ſeldom 
of the Grand Pox, whoſe Venom is ſo . is not ſo 
dus an 


catching, that one Child infected with ie. 80 


communicate it to whole Generations, 
"Thoſe who have that Diſt 
| Thoſe who have that Diſtempe | 
ther brought it into the World * Ly. Amy ei- 
ing contracted it in the Womb of their Mothe m, hay. 
is diſcovered by their being born with Puſty] r; which 
cers in ſeveral Parts of their Body, and cy _ Ul. 
their Belly, towards the Fundament, ws la? 01 
Thighs, and likewiſe on the Head; or have c of the 
it ſince, by taking it from their Nurſe, for 9 
Impreſſions will appear towards the Mouth of th © fl 
where Ulcers will grow, becauſe of the Actimory Child, 
bad Milk he ſucks, which being his 9 the 
will infallibly communicate that Venom to all th. "a, 
of his Body. —It muſt be obſerved; notnilltanhs 
that ſeveral Children who fuck a Nurſe OY 
over. 
heated, are ſeen, for that Cauſe alone, to have f 
Puſtules on their Buttocks, and Inſde of ther Thy 
real Diſeaſe; but it may be eaſily jud 
Puſtules, though large 5 riſen, * 2 wy 
out Malignity, if they be not accompanied 0 wa 
other Accident; in which Caſe, thoſe Puſtuls ze dn. 
by only giving the Child to a wholſomer Nurs, 
It is very difficult to cure a Child born with the ye. 
nereal Diſeaſe ; and they almoſt always die ſome time 
afterwards ; becauſe their whole Subſtance cannot be te. 
ſtored, having had for Foundation fo bad a Principle x 
the Blood of their Mother infected with ſuch a Venom 
of which they have been conceived, formed, and fed: 
but with regard to thoſe who have taken it from their 
Nurſe only, they are not incurable ; becauſe the Venom 
of the bad Milk, being not introduced prefently with 
the whole Subſtance of the Milk into the Veſſels of the 
Body of the Child, does not cauſe ſo great Ravages 
there, in this, as in the other Caſe ;, for it is then but 
the pureſt of that pocky Milk, or, to ſpeak better, the 
leſs impure, which having been changed into Chyle in 
the Stomach, and purged through the Inteſtines of the 
greateſt Part of its Excrements, can, by mixing vith the 
Blood, alterate and corrupt it, by the bad Quality it re- 
tains ſtill, notwithſtanding the different Preparations it 
has received. But, however, the Child who has taken 
the Diſtemper from his Nurſe, will never be cured | 
while he ſucks her, becauſe her Milk is always infected 
with that Venom; and the worſt is that in giving fim 
another, (as it muſt be done to cure him) it 1s a grit 
Hazard if he does not communicate to her that cont 
%% | 
It may be ſaid, in general, that the Cure of the ven6 
real Diſeaſe is very difficult in all Children at the realt; 
becauſe through the Weakneſs of their Age they cant 
take, then, nor bear, without great Danger oi their 
Life, the neceſſary Remedies; therefore it could be 
wiſhed that by a palliative Cure, the true one coula be 
deferred till they be three or four Years old; but a i 
veral of thoſe in that deplorable Condition periſh belore 
they be only a Year old, becauſe that cruel Piſtemp@ |} 
goes always increaſing, and the Accidents tiereof * 
a greater Impreſſion on their Body, becaule of tie *® 
derneſs and Delicacy thereof, than on that of thoſe — 
advanced in Years, one's obliged, notwithſtanding, 
that Time, to undertake the Cure thereof, thoug Far 
Child be till at the Breaſt : Which though 2 V7] 1 
rous Undertaking, a Surgeon is obliged to * 
Fimſelf to it, when there is no Appearance to ave 
Child otherwiſe : Therefore he mult proceed n 
following Manner. | a 
"The an Thing to be done is to change the ey 
when infected with the ſame Venom, to g1Ve bim 
wholſome one; and for fear 
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ſhe ſhould contra Fr 
ſame Diſtemper, ſhe muſt waſh hey Nipple, * 
Child has ſacked, with Wine; and be Purge f 


T n. I. 
üble 2 on Child ren thus afflicted, are ſo unhappy, 
But 0 Nt ſos will expoſe themſelves, by giving them 
that few o_ the Danger of catching that Diſtemper ; 
the ee e one ſhould be choſen with ſo great Abun» 
jn which Flik, as to be eaſily ſquirted into the Mouth of 
h dance of or having milked it into a Glaſs, to give it 
the c rerwards, either in à Boat, Spoon, Sc. but the 
E us is to make him ſuck a young Goat. 
cl Meath Child, it is certain, that he'll never be 
ä 1 5 confirmed Pox, but by the Uſe of Remedies, 
Compoſition thereof Mercury enters. Therefore 
j the been let Blood, and purged with Syrup of 
his Puſtules and Ulcers 2 3 
5 inted (if his Strength will allow it) wi 
be hy raf ary, and this Unction being reite- 
Ib Degrees, a Salivation will be provoked, which 
9") «almoſt inſenſible, for fear the Humours be. 
: krown into a too great Motion, and carried with too 
þ Impetuoſity towards the Mouth, ſhould make it ſwell 
1 b and cauſe in it malignant Ulcers, which would 
Inder him from ſucking, Therefore the Unguentum 


ſhould be but lightly charged with Mercury; for the 


4 flight Frition or two o the. utmoſt, the Surgeon 

if, abſtain from it for five or ſix Days, to diſcover 
58 Degree the Child is moved thereby; and then, 
by the Effects of the firſt, one may eaſily judge if it 
be neceſſary to reiterate them, and in what Doſe, which 
cannot be eaſily deſcribed ; becauſe there is as much 
Difference in Children's Conſtitutions, as in thoſe 
, ego likewiſe, inſtead of Frictions, or with them, 
wrap the Child 1n Blankets, perfumed ſlightly with Mercu- 
ry, and even give him ſome Grains of Mercurius Dulcis, 
mixed with his Pap; and as to the Ulcers of his Mouth, 
the Nurſe muſt waſh them with Barley- Water, and Agri- 
mony, mixing with it a little Honey of Roſes, or Syrup 
| of Wormwood, with white Wine, cleanſing often there- 
with the Spittle which gathers in it. To evacuate it with 
more Facility, he muſt lie on his. Side, and not on his 


or in the Stomach, ſhould ſuffocate him. He muſt be 
kept yery warm, and not be carried in the Air, watch- 
| ing carefully the Effect of the Remedy, which muſt be 
| {ft to the Direction of an experienced Surgeon. _ 
| The common Manner of making the Unguentum, 
| Sto take half an Ounce of Mercury, which ought to 
| be cleanſed well of its Dirt, by making it run ſeveral 
| Times through a Piece of Shamoy, after which it muſt 
| be ſtirred in a Mortar, with four Qunces of Axonge of 
| Pork, fo much, and fo long, that it may be well incor- 
porated, Two Drachms of that Axonge muſt be taken 
for each Friftion; and more or leſs according as the 
Child appears ſtrong, and diſpoſed to be moved. = 
| 45 to the Manner to hinder Children being ſquint-ey'd, 
aug, crooked, and lame. The Body of young Children, 
by Reaſon of its Tendernefs, is like ſoft Wax, or a young 
ree, to which one may eaſily give what Figure one 
pleaſes at firſt ; therefore particular Care muſt be taken, 
Aer Time, that the good Conformation of their 
embers be not vitiated, through Negligence ; or when 
eg it 8 Vitlated, it may be reduced into its natural 
ur, through a neceſſary Care, 1 5 
Sor to hinder the Child from being ſquint-ey'd, 
2 haye a Nurſe which has no Irregularities or Diſ- 
ig : her Eyes, leſt if ſhe had any, he ſhould, by 
Na & liged to look continually at her, follow her Ex- 
x Pt. His Cradle alſo ſhould be always ſituated in ſuch 
while uy (as we have already obſerved elſewhere) that 
if | ies, he may ſee directly the Light; for fear that 


| bahn the lar he ſhould turn continually his Eyes 


ger of becoming (quint-ey'd. A 


Nu TT. | 2 
San hat Pau] Eginette and Part pretend, that the 
oy ot a quint-ey'd Child can be rectified, by 

c da. * Maſk on his Face, with only two ſmall 

| May foo Taught againſt his Eyes, through which he 

| thowph W perceiving no other Light but 
eh thoſe Holes, hell be obliged to keep his 
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Cure ought not to be precipitated. Which to do, after 


Back, for fear that ſlimy Matter falling on his Lungs, 


whereby he would be in great Dan 
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Eyes fixed towards that Place, whereby they'll be 
ſtrengthen'd in, a direct Situation, and leave off, by 

Degrees, the bad Habit they had contracted of look- 
ing ſide-wiſe. This Advice ſeems good in Appear- 
ance, but ſeveral are of Opinion, that the Uſe of that 

Maſk would be troubleſome to the Child. 


To hinder a Child from growing awry, erooked, or 
lame, the Child muſt be ſwathed very ſtraight, his 
Arms, and Legs equally extended, rolling him fome- 
times on one Side, and ſometimes on the other; for 
fear that by rolling him always in the ſame Manner, his 
Parts ſhould take a bad Form. He muſt be laid in his 
Cradle directly on his Back, without being bent, but be 
ſupported every where; and when his Nurſe holds him 
in her Arms, ſhe muſt carry him ſome time in one, and 
ſome time in the other; for in preſſing his Legs a- 
gainſt her always on the ſame Side, ſhe would run the 
Riſk of bending them. uy e 
When thoſe: Parts ſhall have ſome bad Conformation, 
they muſt be mended with Bands and Compreſſes, ap- 
plied. on the Places where they are wanted, to keep them 
in a right State, while the Child is in his Swaddling- 
Cloaths.: But I condemn much the Practice of making 
him wear ſmall Boots when he is bigger; for I have 
ſeen Children, whoſe, Legs had certainly grown very 
ſtraight with Age, and in Proportion as their Strength 
had increaſed, have them — uſly deform'd, by hav- _ 
ing wore thoſe Sorts of Boots. e en konnt bitt 
When the Breaſt, or the Back-bone are deform'd, 
that Vice muſt be remedied, if poſſible, or at leaſt, Hin- 


der'd from increaſing, or the Imperfection hid by pad- 


ding the Cloaths of the Child, in the Places where the 
Surgeon ſhall judge proper, to rectify the ill conformed 
Parts, and give them a better Figure ©: 


Note, That ſo far I have treated of the moſt common 
Maladies incident to Children; and that it is not ne- 
ceſſary to make in this Place a more ample Deſcrip- 
tion thereof; and for the others I have not men- 
tion'd as they happen to young and old indifferently ; 
they have nothing particular with Regard to Children, 
either for their Knowledge, or their Cure, unleſs it 
be by Reaſon of the Tenderneſs, and Delicacy of 
their Body; therefore IIl terminate this Treatiſe 
by diſcovering the Qualities neteſſary in the Choice 
| of 4 goed Noe. r | PUR PoE 


The Qualities neceſſary to a good Nurſe, are ordinarily 
taken from her Age, from the Time and Manner ſhe was 
deliver'd, from the Conſtitution of all the Parts of her 
Body, and particularly of her Breaſts, from the Nature 
of her Milk, and laſtly from her good Conduct. 


As to her Age, the moſt convenient is from twenty- 


five to thirty-five ; becauſe during that Space of Time, 
a Woman is more wholeſome, ſtrong, and vigorous: 
She is not ſo proper under twenty-five, becauſe her Body 

having not yet acquired then all its Dimenſions, cannot 
be ſo robuſt ; and above thirty-five, having not ſo great 
Abundance of Blood, ſhe has not Milk enough to feed 


the Child; tho' ſome Women are pretty good Nurſes at 


twenty, and others as far as forty, but very ſeldom above 


and under thoſe Ages. 


For the Time and Manner in which ſhe is deliver'd, 
ſome are of Opinion, that ſhe muſt have been deliver'd 
five or ſix Weeks before ſhe ſuckles a Child, - that her 
Milk may be entirely purified ; becauſe then her Body is 
purged of all the Impurities which follow the Delivery; 
but there ſhould not be more than three or four Months, 
that one may not be obliged to give him another; nei- 


ther is it to be after an Abortion, but ſhe muſt have 


been deliver'd at Term; and ſome will have it, that 


it ſhould be of a ſtrong healthy Boy; which is a Sign of 
a good Conſtitution ; who ſhould be her ſecond or third 


Child, that ſhe may be well ſkill'd in the Manner of go- 


verning her Child, But in my Opinion, a new Milk of 


twelve or fifteen Days is preferable to any other. | 

But a good Conſtitution is the principal Quality of a 
Nurſe, and op which all the others depend. Therefore 
ſhe mult be very healthy, without being ſubje& to any 
Malady ; born of. Parents who were not ſubject to the 
Stone or Gravel, nor to the King's Evil, Epilepſy, or 
ſome other hereditary Malady ; ſhe ſhould not ph 
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Venereal Diſeaſe; without Scab, Itch, or any other Im- 
perfection of that Nature: She muſt be robuſt, and of 
a moderate Height, neither too little, nor too tall, too 
fat, nor too lean; of a ſanguine Complexion; and not 
fubje& to have her Menſes while ſhe ſuckles, which 
would be a Sign that her Blood is over-heated ; nor to 
the Whites, becauſe thoſe Superfluities are an Indication 
of a bad Conſtitution, She ought not to be red-hair'd, 
nor freckled ; but ſhe ſhould be black or brown; ſhe 
ſhould be well ſhaped, clean in her Cloaths, and hand- 
ſome, having a briſk Eye, and ſtraight Sight, whole- 
ſome and white Teeth, without any of them rotten, for 
fear her Mouth ſhould have a bad Smell, for as ſhe kiſſes 
often her Child, ſhe would infect his Lungs, by making 
him breathe her ſtinking and corrupt Breath. Her 
Breaſts muſt be ample enough to contain a ſufficient 
Quantity of Milk, but not large to Exceſs ; whole, and 
without Cicatrices, proceeding from Impoſthumes; mo- 
derately firm and fleſhy, not flabby, nor hanging down ; 
that the natural Heat may be ſtronger. The Cheſt of 
a Nurſe muſt be large, that the Milk may have more 
Space, to be well prepar'd and digeſted, and becauſe a 
broad Cheſt, denotes Abundance of natural Warmth. 
As to the Nipples, they muſt be well ſhaped, neither 
too big, nor too hard, nor callous, nor too deep in the 
Breaſt ; but they ſhould be a little riſen of a moderate 
Bigneſs, perfprated of ſeveral little Holes, that the 
Child may not have much Trouble in ſucking. ——_ 
If a Nurſe has all the good Qualities above-mention'd, 
in what regards the Parts of her Body, one may very well 
judge that her Milk is very well condition'd ; which will 
be known firſt at its Quantity, which muſt be ſuch, 
that it may ſuffice to feed the Child; but it ſhould not 
be in too great Abundarſce, for fear the Child being not 
capable to ſuck it all, it ſhould grow knotted, and cor- 
rupted in the Breaſt, by ſojourning too long in them 


: though it is much better ſhe ſhould have more than leſs ; 


| for ſhe may very well make another Child ſuck the Sur- 
plus. That Milk muſt be of a moderate Subſtance and 
Conſiſtence, i. e. neither too watery, nor too thick; 

which may be eaſily known, if the Nurſe having milked 

ſome Drops of it on the Hand, in inclining it a little, it 


preſently runs, which is a Sign that it is too watery, | 


and not enough concocted; if, on the contrary, the 
Props remain faſt on the Hand, without running, 
when it is inclin'd, that Milk is too coarſe and viſcays. 
The beſt is that which is between the two Conſiſt- 
ences, which runs ſoftly in Proportion as the Hand is 
| inclined, leaving the Place whence it runs a little tinged. 
As to its Colour, the whiteſt is the beſt, and the more 
it deviates from that Colour, the worſe it is; it muſt be 
of a ſweet and agreeable Smell; the contrary is known 


leaſt Spot on her Body, nor even be ſuſpected of the in red-hair'd Women, whoſe Milk 
ſtinking, and bad Smell; and to be 


good Qualities, it muſt be well 
out any Acrimony, or ſtrange 


of a Nurſe, which conſiſt in 
fore ſhe ſhould be vigilant, 
her Child ſo ſoon as he wants 
not ſubject to Paſſion, or quarrelſome. e 
giving in thoſe Beginnings, bad 1 
or becauſe that Paſſion over-heats e 


quires it; provided ſhe uſes it with Mode 5 


daily a great Number of Women 
pooreſt Sort, who though they be 
their Huſbands, and in all Appearance a 
them, rear up very well their Children; 
too long in the Veſſels (particularly 
cuſtom'd to uſe often Coition) bein 
much for Want of Evacuation, cauſes 
in thoſe Women, who are forced, in Spi 
to abſtain from it, that it is ſoon corrupted , 


the Body, as of the Paſſions of the Soul. 


tion, only to evacuate the too great Plenitud 
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her good Con dug altiez 
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it; wiſe, 
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leſs to ol 
gh ſhe ſhould Kal 
Conſtitution 


Y ration: 
Experience, for we fee 


re Careſſed by 
for the Seed kept 
in Women ac- 
S over. heated too 
ſuch an Itching 

te of themſely 
after which 
Humours of 
Therefore 
rately Coi- 


ing only from giving the Breaſt to her Chill bn = 


it, but muſt wait at leaſt one or two Hours, 


it cauſes a great Agitation, as well of the 


there is no Danger if the Nurſe uſes mode 


Note, That the principal Quality of a good Nu.; 
to be the own Mother = bo Child fre ora 5 
well by Reaſon of the Report of the Conlthmen ad 
one to the other, as becauſe a Mother having much 
more Love for him, ſhe is more careful than a hire 

Nurſe, in whoſe Love there is very little Sincer 
and has no other End but the Reward ſhe Þ 
for her Trouble ; therefore an own Mother, though 

perhaps not quite ſo good, is always to be preferred 
to a ſtrange Nurſe : For can thoſe be juſtly called Mo- 
thers, who againſt the Laws of Nature, throw of 
from them their Child, ſo ſoon as he is born, and deny 

him the Milk of their Breaſt, while they fee him im- 
ploring with Tears the Succours thereof ? Brutes, and 
even the wildeſt among them, would be moved at 

| ſuch a Spectacle, which is not capable to make the 
leaſt Impreſſion on a barbarous Woman, though 
at the ſame Time ſhe has the Impudence to call 
herſelf Mother. NY” 
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MINERAL & 


MAINE RALS are compound Foſſils, wherein 


there is ſomething diſcover'd in all Reſpects like 
Metal, only that it is not malleable z joined or com- 
pounded with ſome other Foſſil, as Salt, Sulphur, Stone, 
or Earth. | . ASL Of Cee. 
Thoſe Minerals are Antimony, Cinnabar, Biſmuth, 
Calaminaris, Vitriol, Pyrites, Marcaſites, Cobalt, O- 
ker, the 
latus. | 

I conſider moſt of the Minerals as imperfect Metals, 
the Imperfection whereof proceeds either from the bad 

' Diſpoſition of the Subject, worked upon; or from the 
unconquerable Obitacles the Agents have met with in 
their Operation, or from their Imbecility; or from the 
Exceſs of their Power. The Badneſs of the Subject is 
occaſioned, either from the vitiated Conformation of the 
Matrice, where it is elaborated; or from the too great 
Abundance of the heterogeneous Particles it is enveloped 
with, and from which it cannot be ſeparated perfectly 
enough to form a Compound capable to anſwer the Inten- 


tions of Nature. 


reach the Subject they are to operate upon; and which 


Magnet, Lapis Hematites, Armenus, and Stel- 


oP 7 


1 The Agents are interrupted in their Operation, eicher 
by the Interpoſition of impervadable Bodies, or the tu 
great Obliquity of the Meatus through which they mul 


cauſes that their Power is more than half exhauſted, be 
fore it arrives at the Place where it is to opera; 
whence its Efforts being too weak, the metalline Fir 
ticles, though excited to Motion, and diſpoſed in order 
for a cloſe Union between them, are till kept at 390 
great Diſtance by the Interpoſition of the heterogen 
ones they are mixed with. in lieu of which 3 loole 
and deformed Texture enſues, compoſed of 
almoſt all heterogeneous to each other, and 
all of a different Direction, we call Mineral. K 
Sometimes alſo, the Imbecility of the Agent, dt 1 
too great Exceſs of its Power, proceeds from Wt .. 
mate; where the Agent is either at too great * 
ſtance from the Subject it is to work upon, ot too 
it; if it be at too great a Diſtance from it: h 2 
tion of the metalline Particles is imperfect, 3 Bu 
their Union; and if it be too near it, that Separi . 


, much Precipitation, that the Particles, 

_—_ Agitation and Friction, as well againſt 
to0 60 Bodies, as againſt one another, are half 
n before their Union can be effected; ſo though 


not mixed with Abundance of heterogeneous 


-Ference found in Minerals; ſome of 
dein dee compact than the others; of which 


we 


7 Mineral, in rticular, beginning by Antimony. 


„is what we properly call a Semi-Metal ; 
aur Glebe, compoſed of ſome undeter- 
2 Metal, combined with a ſulphurous and ſtony 


— Antimony is compoſed of ſome undeter- 
I Vaal, for in Reality it has nothing but the Ap- 
mined fn Metal; for its moſt ſubtile Particles, 
| F:. 1 if exhaled by a powerful Agent, could perhaps 
rh a Direction to a more intimate Union between 
dene fo as to form a Metal (though / it does not 
by the Analyſis made of Antimony, what Sort of 
en would be, ſince it has no Report to any of the 
Metals) are buried under ſo great a Heap of un- 
dpeſted Sulphur and Earth, that Art itſelf has not -yet 
diſcover'd the Secret, notwithſtanding the different Sorts 
| of Operations it has invented for that Purpoſe, to make 
N thereof, perfect enough, to form a compact 
Compoſitum; ſince after all thoſe Operations which give 
Antimony ſo many different Forms, that it ſeems 'a Pro- 


1eus, there remains yet ſo great a Quantity of Sulphur, that 


the Name of Metal, or rather it is nothing elſe: but a 

| Texture of ſulphurous Particles looſely joined together, by 

| a few faline ones: So that I conſider it as the Proſs or 

Scotia of other Metals, ſeparated from them in their Pre- 
tion in the Matrice. 

Auinam is found in Mines of all Metals, 
| thoſe of Silver and Lead : That in Gold Mines1s uſually 
held the beſt, which confirms my Opinion of its being 
the Droſs of Metals; ſince Gold being the moſt perfect 
of all Metals, the Droſs ſeparated from it in its Ma- 
| trice, muſt alſo be the leſs impure. — It has alſo its own 


num, and in ſeveral Provinces of France. That of Hun- 
gary is the beſt, being full of long Needles. 
Atimony is found in Clods or Stones of ſeveral Sizes, 


| bearing a near Reſemblance to Black Lead, only that it 


{ 1s ighter and harder; whence alſo it is called Marcaſite 


| ſuppoſed to be of that Species: Its Texture is ſomewhat 
particular, being full of little ſhining Veins or Threads 
like Needles, brittle as Glaſs, Sometimes there are Veins 
of a red or golden Colour intermixed, which is called 
| Male Animony, that without them being denominated 
Female, It fuſes in the Fire, 
wlty, and diſſolves more eaſily in Water. 


ables, fuſed by a violent Fire, and then poured into 


7 _ Om of the Shops, the' Apex whereof is 
0 e 0 2 4 f 

| Part is the fouleſt, pureſt P a on the Baſis or broadeſt 
c 


Bree. is ſuppoſed by many of the Chymiſts to con- 
. ſeminal Principles of all kind of Bodies; and 
awcordingly the Character whereby it is denoted in their 


det _ that Antimony is a Kind of Microcoſm,. 
to0 Toa les of Antimony are very numerous and im- 
” int.—It is a common Ingredient in Specula, or 
Fe f 8 ſerving to give them a finer Poliſh. 
a ay 5 * in Bell-Metal, and renders the Sound 


is mingled with Tin to make it more 
Nabe and ſounding, and with Lead in the caſting 
a — Letters, to render them more ſmooth and 
ud of the 4 general Help in the melting of Metals, 
pecrally in the caſting of Cannon Balls. 


ber 4s | have deſcribed . 
j ved in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, the 
* | 0 "pj eparations of Antimony, and ilteren 
an r this pj... 0 it would be needleſs to repeat them 
: 0 Cm berefore, e 
A, is a mineral Stone, red, heavy, and 
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they r Texture is notwithſtanding looſe, becauſe 
| Parti 0 0 „ — moſt proper for a cloſe Coheſion. 


ſhall be better perſuaded, by the following Examen 


it cannot form a compact Compolitum, ſo as to deſerve 
but chiefly 
Mines, particularly in Hungary, Tranſilvania, and Ger- 
ef Lead, but very improperly, and its metalline Parts 


though with ſome Diffi- 
When dug out of the Earth it is put into large Cru- 


Cones, or antimonial Horns, which make the common 


rings is the ſame with the Character of the Earth; 


403 


brilliant, found chiefſy in the Quickſilver Mines. 


Some have imagined Cinnabar to be Dragon's. Blood, 558 


gathered, as Pliny and Solinus have it, when the Dragon 
and Elephant fight together: This Fable is refuted by 
OY and l OT bot”. MW. 
 Cinnabar is either native or fattitions, | 88 
Native, or mineral Cinnabar, which is that above- 
mentioned, is found in moſt Places where there are 
Quickſilver Mines; yet it is true alſo, that it has Mines 
of its own : Thoſe in Spain are very famous; the French 


= 


have theirs in Normandy, © 


It may be eſteemed as Marcaſite of Quickſilver, or | 
rather as Quickſilver petrified and fixed, by means of 
Sulphur, and a ſubterraneous Heat; for the globulous 


Particles of Quickſilver being put into a natural Motion, 


by the ſubterraneous Heat roll themſelves: in the Sul- 
phur, already ſoftned by the ſame Heat, wherein being 


wrapped, at laſt their whole Motion is intercepted ; and 


the whole Compoſition being hardned afterwards by the 
ſame graduate Heat, becomes that red, heavy, and 
brilliant Stone, we call native Cinnabar. is 
Each Pound of good Cinnabar yields fourteen Ounces 
of good Mercury accordingly, the 'principal Property 
and Uſe of this Mineral is to yield a moſt excellent Mer- 
cury; and that which the Alchymiſts maintain to be 
OO diſpoſed for attaining to the Tranſmutation of 
The beſt mineral Cinnabar is of a high Colour, bril- 


liant, and free from the Stone. It is uſed by Phyſicians 


in venereal Caſes,” and others occaſioned by ſharp Sero- 
ſities : It is alſo eſteemed a good Cephalick, accounted 


of Service in Epilepſies, and other nervous Diſtempers ; 


Add, that it is reckoned of Efficacy in cutaneous Caſes, 


as the Scurvy. 


Frattitious, or artificial Cinnabar, is formed of a Mix- 
ture of Mercury and Sulphur ſublimed, and thus reduced 
into a kind of fine red Glebe. The beſt is of a high 
Colour, full of Fibres like Needles. e 
The fackitious Cinnabar is prepared, by melting one 


Part of Sulphur in a Pipkin; then putting to it by a 


little at a Time, three Parts of Quickſilver, ſtirring 
them together till no Mercury appears; then letting 


them cool, they grind the Mixture, put it in a Bolt-head, 


bake it, and place it over a naked Fire, which they 


augment by Degrees, a coloured Fume ariſes firſt to the 
Loop of the ſubliming Veſſel, which in the further Pro- 


greſs of the Heat, becomes at length of a red Crimſon 


Blue; taking it off the Fire, the Cinnabar is found 


above the Fæces. 3 18 t | 

This ſerves for the ſame medicinal Purpoſes with the 
native Cinnabar; beſides which, it is likewiſe uſed by 
the Farriers, to make Pills for their. Horſes, and by 
Painters as a Colour; as being a very vivid Red, but 


drying with ſome Difficulty,” and not comparable to the 


Carmin ; which I have the Secret to make, and no Body 


elſe in England. | 


The Cinnabar, called alſo by the Painters Vermillion, 


is rendred more beautiful by grinding it with Gum- - 


Water, and a little Saffron, thoſe two Drugs preventing 
its growing black; H V 
There is likewiſe a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing 
two Parts of Sulphur with three of Quickſilver, and one 
of Sal Ammoniack ; thoſe being ſublimed produce a 


beautiful blue Subſtance, whereas Quickſilver and Sul- 


phur alone produce a Red; but this Blue falls very 
ſhort of the Ul:ramarine, of which I have alſo the Secret. 
BizMuTH, is a mineral Body, half metallick, com- 
poſed of the firſt Matter of Tin, while yet imperfe& ; 
and found uſually in Tin-Mines, ſometimes alſo in Silver 
Mines, Print ie 1 15 
Its Subſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a 
large Grain, gloſſy, white, and ſhining. It is alſo 
called Tin-Glaſs, becauſe when broke it ſhews a yaſt 
Number of little poliſhed Laminæ like Glaſs : It is alſo 
called Marcaſite, by way of Excellence, becauſe ſur- 
paſſing all others in Whiteneſs and Beauty. | 
Biſmuth contains an arſenical Salt, very dangerous to 
take inwardly. It is this arſenical Salt which coroding 


its Texture, renders it fo brittle, and hinders that inti- 


mate Coheſion of its conſtituent Parts, which otherwiſe 


4 


would render it a perfect Metal, ſince it has leſs Im- 


purities than Tin itſelf. | 
K e There 
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Venereal Diſeaſe; without Scab, Itch, or any other Im- 


perfection of that Nature: She muſt be robuſt, and of 


a moderate Height, neither too little, nor too tall, too 
fat, nor too lean; of a ſanguine Complexion; and not 
fubject to have her Menſes while ſhe ſuckles, which 
would be a Sign that her Blood is over-heated; nor to 
the Whites, becauſe thoſe Superfluities are an Indication 
of a bad Conſtitution. She ought not to be red-hait*d, 
nor freckled ; but ſhe ſhould be black or brown; ſhe 
ſhould be well ſhaped, clean in her Cloaths, and hand- 


ſome, having a briſk Eye, and ſtraight Sight, whole- 


ſome and white Teeth, without any of them rotten, for 


MIDWIFRT. 


leaſt Spot on her Body, nor even be ſuſpected of the 


in red-hair'd Women, whoſ- ; 
ſtinking, and bad Smell; and to be a lg 2 ſourifh, 
good Qualities, it muſt be well taſted PETITE in al the 
out any Acrimony, or ſtrange Taſte. 185 8 
We muſt not forget the principal and þ 00 hot. 

of a Nurſe, which conſiſt in her good Cl, Wiliti 
fore ſhe ſhould be vigilant, and Get 
her Child ſo ſoon as he wants it; wiſe 

not ſubject to Paſſion, or quarrelſome, 1 and 
giving in thoſe Beginnings, bad Impreſſion lor fear of 
or becauſe that Paſſion over-heats * tO her Chitg 


She ſhould not be melancholy, bin chert d 
n 


» and not t 


. 0 4 
in Clean 9 ; 


eee een 


laughing often and moder 

fear her Mouth ſhould have a bad Smell, for as ſhe kiſſes How: 8 at all aldied to Wie go" muſt be 0 t 
often her Child, ſhe would infect his Lungs, by making rituous Liquors, nor to Coition : hed ** lefs to ſp- ſ 
him breathe her ſtinking and corrupt Breath. Her abſtain quite from the laſt, if her 65 Me ſhoul not : 

| Breaſts muſt be ample enough to contain a ſufficient quires it; provided ſhe uſes it wie iti re. 
Quantity of Milk, but not large to Exceſs ; whole, and This Liberty is founded on Experienc Moderation: 
without Cicatrices, proceeding from Impoſthumes; mo- daily a great Number of Women ef bor we fe | 
derately firm and fleſhy, not flabby, nor hanging down; pooreſt Sort, who though they rg of the \ 
that the natural Heat may be ſtronger. The Cheſt of their Huſbands, and in all Appearance 2 ent ith , 
a Nurſe muſt be large, that the Milk may have more them, rear up very well their Children : for Ae f > 
Space, to be well prepar'd and digeſted, and becauſe a too long in the Veſſels (particularly in * kept a 
broad Cheſt, denotes Abundance of natural Warmth. cuſtom'd to uſe often Coition) being oye Trey: oe | 
As to the Nipples, they muſt be well ſhaped, neither much for Want of Evacuation, cauſes fuch pas | 
too big, nor too hard, nor callous, nor too deep in the in thoſe Women, who are forced, in Spite 8 Kchin 
Breaſt; but they ſhould be a little riſen of a moderate to abſtain from it, that it is ſoon corrupted; Pa 
Bigneis, perforated of ſeveral little Holes, that the it cauſes a great Agitation, as well of the Hor wh | 
Child may not have much Trouble in ſucking. the Body, as of the Paſſions of the Sou! mins ot + 
If a Nurſe has all the good Qualities above-mention'd, there is no Danger if the Nurſe uſes modera 5 3 
in what regards the Parts of her Body, one may very well tion, only to evacuate the too great gs Bee 4 
judge that her Milk is very well condition'd ; which will ing only from giving the Breaſt to her Chil if 5 | 
be known firſt at its Quantity, which muſt be ſuch, it, but muſt wait at leaſt one or two Hours, "PP | 
that it may ſuffice to feed the Child; but it ſhould not . . . | 

be in too great Abundartce, for fear the Child being not Note, That the principal Quality of a good Nurſe ; 

capable to ſuck it all, it ſhould grow knotted, and cor- to be the own Mother of the Child ſhe fucklss, nr 

rupted in the Breaſt, by ſojourning too long in them; well by Reaſon of the Report of the Conflitton of 

though it is much better ſhe ſhould have more than leſs; one to the other, as becauſe a Mother having much 
for ſhe may very well make another Child ſuck the Sur- more Love for him, ſhe is more careful than a hired . 
® plus. That Milk muſt be of a moderate Subſtance and Nurſe, in whoſe Love there is very little Sincer | 
Conſiſtence, i. e. neither too watery, nor too thick; and has no other End but the Reward ſhe ex Fl | 
which may be eaſily known, if the Nurſe having milked for her Trouble; therefore an own Mother, = | 
ſome Drops of it on the Hand, in inclining it a little, it perhaps not quite ſo good, is always to be preferred 1 
preſently runs, which is a Sign that it is too watery, to a ſtrange Nurſe : For can thoſe be juſtly called Mo | 
and not enough concocted; if, on the contrary, the thers, who againſt the Laws of Nature, throw of 
Drops remain faſt on the Hand, without running, from them their Child, fo ſoon as he is born, and deny [ 

| when it is inclin'd, that Milk is too coarſe and viſcous. him the Milk of their Breaſt, while they ſee him im- 

The beſt is that which is between the two Conſiſt- ploring with Tears the Succours thereof ? Brutes, and | 
_ ences, which runs ſoftly in Proportion as the Hand is even the wildeſt among them, would be moved x i 
inclined, leaving the Place whence it runs a little tinged. ſuch a Spectacle, which is not capable to make the 
As to its Colour, the whiteſt is the beſt, and the more leaſt Impreſſion on a barbarous Woman, chough 


it deviates from that Colour, the worſe it is; it muſt be 


of a ſweet and agreeable Smell; the contrary is known | 


at the ſame Time ſhe has the Impudence to call 
c 
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MINERALS 


IJ INERALS are compound Foſſils, wherein The Agents are interrupted in their Operation, eicher 

there is ſomething diſcover'd in all Reſpects like by the Interpoſition of impervadable Bodies, or the too 
Metal, only that it is not malleable; joined or com- great Obliquity of the Meatus through which they mul 
pounded with ſome other Foſſil, as Salt, Sulphur, Stone, reach the Subject they are to operate upon; and wich 
or Earth. | 5 cauſes that their Power is more than half exhauſted, be. 


_ Thoſe Minerals are Antimony, Cinnabar, Biſmuth, 


Calaminaris, Vitriol, Pyrites, Marcaſites, Cobalt, O- 
ker, the Magnet, Lapis Hematites, Armenus, and Stel- 
latus. £9 
1 conſider moſt of the Minerals as imperfect Metals, 
the Imperfection whereof proceeds either from the bad 
Diſpoſition of the Subject, worked upon; or from the 
unconquerable Obſtacles the Agents have met with in 
their Operation, or from their Imbecility ; or from the 


Exceſs of their Power. The Badneſs of the Subject is 


occaſioned, either from the vitiated Conformation of the 
Matrice, where it is elaborated; or from the too great 


ones they are mixed with. in lieu of which 2 loo 
and deformed Texture enſues, compoſed 0 
almoſt all heterogeneous to each other, and a 
all of a different Direction, we call Mineral, 

Sometimes alſo, the Imbecility of the Age 


too great Exceſs of its Power, proceeds from . | 
mate; where the Agent is either at too great 


fore it arrives at the Place where it is to opel; 
whence its Efforts being too weak, the metalline Par- 
ticles, though excited to Motion, and diſpoſed in order 
for a cloſe Union between them, are till kept at 399 
great Diſtance by the Interpoſition of the hetcrogenor 


f Partie 


at, or tit 


Abundance of the heterogeneous Particles it is enveloped ſtance from the Subject it is to work upon, Or * — 
with, and from which it cannot be ſeparated perfectly it; if it be at too great a Diſtance from 1 he 15 1 


enough to form a Compound capable to anſwer the Inten- 
tions of Nature. | | 


tion of the metalline Particles is imperfec, 
their Union; and if it be too near it, that 


Separation 
5 


MINERALS. 


; ts much Precipitation, that the Particles, 


"x made w_ Agitation and Friction, as well. againſt 
b a £00 


es as againſt one another, are half 
— Union can be effected; ſo though 
are not mixed with Abundance of heterogeneous 
| moſt proper for a cloſe Coheſion. 
deprived 5 — fou 0 in Minerals; ſome of 
. more compact than the others; of which 
the *. better perſuaded, by the following Examen 
we 1h Mineral, in particular, beginning by Antimony. 
of each our, is what we properly call a Semi-Metal ; 
A a Glebe, compoſed of ſome undeter- 
ined Metal, combined with a ſulphurous and ſtony 
m | | | 


ce. f 1 
Antimony is compoſed of ſome undeter- 
4 A for in Reality it has nothing but the Ap- 


e of a Metal; for its moſt ſubtile Particles, 


part” „ed by a powerful Agent, could perhaps 
which i _ ction A f more intimate Union between 


| Ire | 
receive 8 D as to form a Metal (though it does not 


themſelves, ſo 


appear by the Analyſis made of Antimony, what Sort of 


vp would be, fince it has no Report to any of the 
1 Metals) are buried under ſo great a Heap of un- 
Joeſted Sulphur and Earth, that Art itſelf has not -yet 
N the Secret, notwithſtanding the different Sorts 
f Operations it has invented for that Purpoſe, to make 
"W—ararion thereof, perfect enough, to form a compact 


2 ſince after all thoſe Operations which give 


Antimony ſo many different Forms, that it ſeems a Pro- 


teus, there remains yet ſo great a Quantity of Sulphur, that 
it cannot form a compact Compolitum, ſo as to deſerve 
| the Name of Metal, or rather it is nothing elſe but a 
Texture of ſulphurous Particles looſely joined together, by 
zen ſaline ones: So that I conſider it as the Proſs or 
Scofn of other Metals, ſeparated from them in their Pre- 
paration in the Matrice. 1 | 5 
Antimay is found in Mines of all Metals, but chiefly 
| thoſe of Silver and Lead: That in Gold Mines is uſually 
held the beſt, which confirms my Opinion of its being 
1 | the Droß of Metals; ſince Gold being the moſt perfect 
| of all Metals, the Droſs ſeparated from it in its Ma- 
| nice, mult alſo be the leſs impure. — It has alſo its own 
Mines, particularly in Hungary, Tranſilvania, and Ger- 
; mary, and in ſeveral Provinces of France. That of Hun- 
7 gary 15 the beſt, being full of long Needles. . 
. Antimony is found in Clods or Stones of ſeveral Sizes, 
i 


| bearing a near Reſemblance to Black Lead, only that it 


i 1s lighter and harder; whence alſo it is called Marcaſite 
e ef Lead, but very improperly, and its metalline Parts 
h ſuppoſed to be of that Species: Its Texture is ſomewhat | 


ll particular, being full of little ſhining Veins or Threads 

| | like Needles, brittle as Glaſs. Sometimes there are Veins 
| of a red or golden Colour intermixed, which is called 

| Male Antinom, that without them being denominated 

| Female, It fuſes in the Fire, though with ſome Diffi- 

culty, and diſſolves more eaſily in Water. Hh | 

| When dug out of the Earth it is put into large Cru- 


cibles, fuſed by a violent Fire, and then poured into 


he . el of the Shops, the Apex whereof is 
E an | | 
muſt rk the fouleſt. e ee 

hich imo is ſuppoſed by many of the Chymiſts to con- 

| be. tain the ſeminal Prndple of all kind of Bodies and 
rate; cording]y the Character whereby it is denoted in their 
12 N ©1083, is the ſame with the Character of the Earth ; 

order Zong that Antimony is a Kind of Microcoſm. | 

400 on (cs of Antimony are very numerous and im- 
* . t—It is a common Ingredient in Specula, or 

bo pe 15 Concaves, ſerving to give them a finer Poliſh. 

7. am 0 a Part in Bell-Metal, and renders the Sound 

l * 5 Fra It is mingled with Tin to make it more 

2 5 un ite and ſounding, and with Lead in the caſting 

* I gp Letters, to render them more ſmooth and 

he " ud of tis a general Help in the melting of Metals, 

4 y | Young in the caſting of Cannon Balls. 

00 - irren or deſcribed in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, the 

* 10 * a of Antimony, and its different 
. u Place. W be needleſs to repeat them 


INNABAR, } Ine! 
» 8 a mineral Stone, red. heavy 
5 eavy, and 

42 ein ; 1 


eir Texture is notwithſtanding looſe, becauſe 


elſe in England. 


| Cones, or antimonial Horns, which make the common 


purities than Tin uelf, 


brilliant, found chiefly in the Quickſilver Mines. 
Some have imagined Cinnabar to be Dragon's-Blood, 


gathered, as Plim and Solinus have it, when the Dragon 1 


and Elephant fight together: This Fable is refuted by 
Dioſcorides and Scaliger. | 

Cinnabar is either native or factitious. 5 

Native, or mineral Cinnabar, which is that above- 
mentioned, is found in moſt Places where there are 
Quickſilver Mines; yet it is true alſo, that it has Mines 
of its own: Thoſe in Spain are very famous; the French 
have theirs in Normandy, d. 5 

It may be eſteemed as Marcaſite of Quickſilver, or 
rather as Quickſilver petrified and fixed, by means of 
Sulphur, and a ſubterraneous Heat; for the globulous 
Particles of Quickſilver being put into a natural Motion, 
by the ſubterraneous Heat roll themſelves in the Sul- 
phur, already ſoftned by the ſame Heat, wherein being 
wrapped, at laſt their whole Motion is intercepted; and 
the whole Compoſition being hardned afterwards by the 
ſame graduate Heat, becomes that red, heavy, and 


brilliant Stone, we call native Cinnabar. 3 
Each Pound of good Cinnabar yields fourteen Ounces 


of good Mercury; accordingly, the principal Property 


and Uſe of this Mineral is to yield a moſt excellent Mer- 
cury; and that which the Alchymiſts maintain to be 
the bat diſpoſed for attaining to the Tranſmutation of 
Gold. | PR 

The beſt mineral Cinnabar is of a high Colour, bril- 
liant, and free from the Stone, It is uſed by Phyſicians 
in venereal Caſes, and others occaſioned by ſharp Sero- 
ſities : It is alſo eſteemed a good Cephalick, accounted 
of Service in Epilepſies, and other nervous Diſtempers ; 
Add, that it is reckoned of Efficacy in cutaneous Caſes, 


as the Scurvy. . 


Factitious, or artificial Cinnabar, is formed of a Mix- 
ture of Mercury and Sulphur ſublimed, and thus reduced 
into a kind of fine red Glebe. The beſt is of a high 
Colour, full of Fibres like Needles. Ol 
The fa##itious Cinnabar is prepared, by melting one 
Part of Sulphur in a Pipkin; then putting to it by a 
little at a Time, three Parts of Quickſilver, ſtirring 
them together till no Mercury appears ; then . letting 
them cool, they grind the Mixture, put it in a Bolt-head, 
bake it, and place it over a naked Fire, which they 


augment by Degrees, a coloured Fume ariſes firſt to the 


Top of the ſubliming Veſſel, which in the further Pro- 
greſs of the Heat, becomes at length of a red Crimſon 
Blue; taking it off the Fire, the Cinnabar is found 
above the Fæces. 85 | | | 
This ſerves for the ſame medicinal Purpoſes with the 
native Cinnabar ; beſides which, it is hkewiſe uſed by 
the Farriers, to make Pills for their Horſes, and by 


_ Painters as a Colour; as being a very vivid Red, but 
drying with ſome Difficulty, and not comparable to the 


Carmin ; which I have the Secret to make, and no Body 


The Cinnabar, called alſo by the Painters Vermillion, 


is rendred more beautiful by grinding it with Gum- 


Water, and a little Saffron, 
its growing black. 
There is likewiſe 


thoſe two Drugs preventing 


a blue Cinnabar, made by mixing 


two Parts of Sulphur with three of Quickſilver, and one 


of Sal Ammoniack ; thoſe being ſublimed produce a 


beautiful blue Subſtance, whereas Quickſilver and Sul- 
phur alone produce a Red; but this Blue falls very | 


ſhort of the Ultramarine, of which I have alſo the Secret. 
BiSsMU TH, is a mineral Body, half metallick, com- 
poſed of the firſt Matter of Tin, while yet imperfect; 
and found uſually in Tin-Mines, ſometimes alſo in Silver 
Mines, | 0 . 
Its Subſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a 
large Grain, gloſſy, white, and ſhining. It is alſo 
called Tin-Glaſs, becauſe when broke it ſhews a vaſt 


Number of little poliſhed Laminæ like Glaſs: It is alſo 


called Marcaſite, by way of Excellence, becauſe ſur- 
paſſing all others in Whiteneſs and Beauty. 75 
Biſmuth contains an arſenical Salt, very dangerous to 
take inwardly. It is this arſenical Salt which coroding 


its Texture, renders it ſo brittle, and hinders that inti- 


mate Coheſion of its conſtituent Parts, which otherwiſe 


would render it a perfect Metal, ſince it has leſs Im- 


6 K 


There 


% 
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There is an artificial Biſmuth, which is that ordinarily 


found in the Shops, made by reducing Tin into thin 


Laminæ or Plates, and cementing them, by a Mixture 
of white Tartar, Saltpetre, and Arſenick, ſtratified in a 
Crucible over a naked Fire. The ſame is alſo made of 
a Mineral called Rink, uſing Lead inſtead of Tin, and 
a little Calamine. | | 

Calamine Stone, or Lapis Calaminaris, is a Kind of 
foil, bituminous Earth, of ſome Uſe in Medicine, but 
of more in Foundry; being uſed to dye Copper yellow, 
i. e. to convert it into Braſs. It is either of a browniſh 
Colour, as that of Germany and England ; or reddiſh, 
as that about Liege, and in ſome Parts of France, ac- 
counted the beſt, becauſe turning yellow by Calct- 
Don. 

Calamine is dug out of Mines, uſually in ſome Pieces, 


having always Eyes, ſometimes Veins of Lead; though 


it be not always found in Lead-Mines. In England 
there are Mines of Calamine, at Wrington in Somer- 


| fetſhire, and elſewhere. It is generally dug in barren 
rocky Ground, its Courſes running uſually, at 6 o' Clock, 


as they call it, i. e. from Eaſt to Weſt ; ſometimes at 9, 


and ſometimes at 12; or perpendicular, which is ac- 


counted the beſt. „ . 
When dug it is waſhed, or buddled, as they call it, 


in running Water, which carries off the impure and 
earthy Parts, leaving the Lead, Calamine, and other 
ſparry Parts at Bottom; they then put it in a Sieve, 
and ſhaking it well in Water, the Lead mixed with it 
ſinks to the Bottom, the ſparry Parts get to the Top, 


and the Calamine lies in the Middle : Thus prepared 


they bake it in an Oven four or five Hours, the Flame 
being ſo contrived as to pals over, and ſo to heat and 
bake the Calamine, ſtirring and turning it all the while 


with Iron Rakes : This done, they beat it to Powder 


and ſift it, picking out of it what Stones they find; and 
thus it is fit for Uſe, HE ES, 


Beſides the two natural Calamines, there are two arti- 


ficial ones; the beſt is that called Pampholyr. 
VITRIOL, is a mineral Subſtance, compoſed of an 
acid Salt, intermixed with ſomething metalline. 

It is defined by Boerbaave a ſaline, metallick, tranſpa- 
rent Glebe, diſſoluble in Water, and fuſible and cal- 
Tinable by Fire. e yd LPT 


It acquires different Names, according to the different 


Places where it is dug, and the Vitriols of thoſe alſo, 
differ from each other in Denomination and Colour, 


ſome being white, others blue, and others green. 
Roman and Cyprus Vitriol, for Inſtance, is blue; and 


White Vitriol partakes but little of any Metal; Blue 
partakes of Copper, and green of Iron. | 


MN. Geoffroy the Elder obſerves, that they all conſiſt of 
ann acid Salt, like that found in Allum and Sulphur, 
excepting that in Allum the Acid is mixed with an ab- 


ſorbent Earth or Calx ; in Sulphur it is united with fat 


bituminous Parts, and in Vitriols with metallick Parts. 


According to Boerbaave, Vitriols conſiſt of a metal- 


lick Part, with a Sulphur adherring, a menſtruous Acid, 
and Water. In blue Vitriol, the Metal wherewith the 
Acid, Sc. is joined, is Copper. In white Vitriol, called 
alſo white Copperas, it is mixed with Lapis Calaminaris, 
or ſome ferruginous Earth, intermixed with Lead or Tin. 


In green Vitriol the Acid is Joined with Iron, : 
The Antients give the Name Chalcitis, or Chalcanthum 


to native Vitriol, or that which acquires its full Perfec- 
tion in the Entrails of the Earth, and which is a Kind 


of mineral Stone of a reddiſh Colour. Of this they 
obſerve three different States or Transformations ; Chal- 
citis in its firſt State they called M/; this afterwards 


turned into Melanteria, and that into Sori. 


Some Moderns take this Chalcitis to be the ſame with 
the Colchotar brought from Sweden and Germany, the 


beſt whereof is of a browniſh red Colour, and a vitriolick 
Taſte, and diſſolves eaſily in Water; and when broke 


is of the Colour of ſhining Copper. | 
All the other Vitriols above-named are really facti- 
tious, being only a Kind of Cryſtals, drawn by means 


of Water, from a Sort of Marcaſite ordinarily found in 


Mines, and called by Naturaliſts Pyrites, or quis. 
Roman Vitriol, is made by expoſing the Pyrites to the 


Cryſtals ſent us from Tah. 


all the Principles of the Vitriol, tho' diſu 


the Knavery of ſome, and Credulity 


the fixed and anodyne Sulphurs of Yitridl or Mars, Ar. 


is reſtrained to the Nodules, or thoſe Pieces found 


: times a cretaceous or okerous Part, — In Proportion a 
that of Sweden and Germany greeniſh; beſides which 


there is alſo a white Kind. | De 


from the Air five or fix Months, took Fire, and bum 


the ſulphurous and inflammable Breadth of the fit. 


Marcaſites as Metals; which is true in Effect; the Nane 


Silver Colour, both ſhining and brilliant. —2 


Air, till ſuch Time as they calcine bets 
greeniſh, and vitriolick Cine r B chan 
they are thrown into the Water. 30 2 
Boiling and 3 reduced ; 


All other Vitriols are made after 
that is much after the ſame Miners 1 Mar 
3 or 3 in France. rank. 
or green Vitriol, they add a 
of Iron to the Liquor in the Boiling 1 — ber of Piece 
Ebullition. As ſoon as the Iron is diſſolved © 2 gre 
porate the Diſſolution to a certain Degree they a 
cryſtalize. The Cryſtals being furniſheq, = ſo kt it 
a thick, reddiſh, unctuous Styptick and altrin d mam 
which M. Geoffroy calls eau mere de vitriol; r 
. ng 
The Powder of this YVitriol is —— , 
and excellent for the Cure of Wounds, nd pte, 
of Blood. Its Effects this Way have be m 
| 1 f others, w. 
Kind of Miracle; it being this that x e ew w 
the . ſympathetick Powder. — 6. Baſis of 
The medicinal Virtues of Vitriol are ve. 
allowed to the Iron, or other metallic ban 5 
on 9b and therefore follow the Kind of Metal 5 
thoſe of green Vitriol depend on the Styptick .. 44 
gency of Iron or Mars. EN . are Ain 
The Eau mere drawn from green Vitrig! | 
obſerves, does not differ — Wer eh, * 
great Number of Preparations, which the chm h . 
given us of Vitriol, Iron, and the Lapis — 
cana and Magiſteries of Vitriol, Tinctures Er. of V. 
trio], Mars, Sc. The common Baſis of all which is Iron 
exceedingly ſubtilized and attenuated. | 
PyRITEs, from the - Greek Typing, . d. E 
is a ſulphurous inflammable Kind of Mind — 
of an acid Salt, incorporated with an oily or bin. 
minous Matter, „ 
Hsyrites bears a near Affinity to Marcaſit, with which 
the Generality of Authors confound it. gd 2 
makes this Diſtinction between the two, that Pyrits 


lodged in Strata of another Kind; and Marcaſit to thok 
found in Strata of the ſame Kind. Add that the Marcy 
ſite frequently contains Arſenick, which the Hit does 
rarely, if ever. EIA | 
Pyrites has always a metalline Part in it, and fome- 


any of theſe prevails, the Body commences a Sulphur, 
Allum, or Vitriol. | | 
The Metal in Pyrzzes is chiefly Iron; ſometimes ther 
is Copper in it, and always a little Gold, rarely Silve, 
and never Lead or Tin. i 1 
Dr. Slare tells us of a Heap of Pyrites, conſiſting d 
two or three hundred Tuns, which being cover d 


Ern ann rn 


for a Week. Some of it look'd like melted Metal often 
like red-hot Stones. He adds, it emitted a moſt lc 
ſome Smoke. | ET an 

Dr. Lifter attributes Thunder, Earthquakes, Gt. U 


MRC AsI1 T E, is a Sort of metallick Mineral, 
as it were the Seed or firſt Matter of Metals. | 
On this Principle there ſhould be as many differen 


being applied to every Mineral Body, that has * 
line Particles in its Compoſition, though not on 
make it worth working, in which Caſe it woul be 
led Ore. ER | r 4 
There are only three Kinds in the Shops, 3 
Marcaſite of Gold, of Silver, of Copper; thou 1 
repute the Load - ſtone, Marcaſite of Iron; B 
Marcafite of Tin; and Rink or Spelter, M 
of Lead. | 7 * 
Marcaſite of Gold, is in little Balls or Nodules, p 
the Bigneſs of Nuts, nearly round, heavy) of 3 a1 0 
Colour without. — Marcafite of Silver, is eo iſe 
Gold, only paler colour'd: Within, the LO : 
much, the one having a Gold Colour, and tue 


caſite of Copper, is about the Bigneſs of a final 4 
1 


FTP 


or oblong, brown without, yellow and cryſtalline 
round brilliant and ſhining; 
found in Mines of Metals ; they all con- 
.” 6alphur and 2 vitriolick Salt, eſpecially that of 
win uf Some of them alſo contain Antimony and 


oOBAL 


: of the Antients, out of which is drawn Arſenick 
Cadmia 


matt. ata little Silver, ſome Copper 
tains A little 5 pper, 
cabal 3 There are various Mines of Cabalt, 
ſome in France, and England. 
or OcHER, a yellow, dry, foſſil Earth; 
dne Touch; found in Copper and Lead Mines, 
thoſe of Silver, and ſometimes in Mines of 


OKER 
to the 
ſometimes in 
jts oa. ore rightly to refer Oker to the Claſs 
Others ſeem "hm & Earths. It conſiſts, according 


of Se Men and a Metal, particularly Iron, 


ned 5 | | | 
us, he has ſeen a Piece of Oker, 
Mir Bj M moſt Iron Ores; and which was 


5 .rpendicular Poſition. 
% in a C 1 | 
; Oker, in Effect, 


ors eſteem Oker proper to promote the 
thing Cen, when they are too harſh and brittle z 
7 is chief Uſe is in Painting. 


|; is only the yellow Oker is natural; the red is pre- 
from the yellow, by calcining it in the Fire, till it 
ü xcqui'd is Redneſs. 
The Beds are uſually e hur 
a xo hundred Foot deep; and their Thickneſs from four to 
4 eight Inches, between a white Sand which covers them a- 
| top, and a yellow argillous Earth underneath” 
The beſt Oter is that of Berry in France. There are 
ſereral Kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the 
red; ſome of them uſed in poliſhing Looking-Glaſles, 


of ruddy Mineral in a Form of a Stone ; thus called, 
either on Account of its reſembling dry, curdled Blood, 
| or of the Faculty it has of ſtanching of Blooe. 
Plim reckons five Kinds, viz. the Ethiopick, the An- 
| drodamas or Black, the Arabick, the Elalites, or Miltites, 


| Magnes Hematites, from the Property 
ing Iron. 5 8 | 
I be five Sorts differ chiefly in Point of | Hardneſs : 
The deft, according to Dioſcorides, is that which is fria- 
8 hard, black, and ſmooth, without either gritty Parts 
or eins. 8 | 3 | m7 
That commonly uſed by the Painters is factitious; 
being made of Armenian Bole, and other Drugs. x 
Ih be native or foſſil Kind comes from Egypt, Bobe- 
nia, &c. It has divers Uſes in Medicine; being held 
| cooling and aſtringent, and in that Quality preſcrib'd 


un Hemorrhages, It is given in Subſtance, in Form of a 
fine Powder, . | | 


| The AxuzNIAN Sroxz, Lapis ARMENUS, is a Mi- 

| neral Stone or Earth, of a blue Colour, ſpotted with 
green, black, and yellow; antiently brought only from 

 AMenia, but now found in Germany, and Tyrol. 

he Armenian Stone bears a near Reſemblance to Lapis 
, from which it ſeems only to differ in Degree of 


„ e: They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the La- 
o) (Wn  ?” {mens is ſofter, and inſtead of Sparks of Gold, is 
1 with green. 5 EE 
Mara it co rhaave ranks it among Semi-Metals ; and ſuppoſes 
4 I yy of Metal and Earth, Moodward ſays it owes 


chi Us Admixture of Copper. 

£ is in Moſaicx Wo Ip 

ſun Place alſo in os hs though it has 
APPENDIX.” 


| Belides the above-m ond V. | 
' --mention'd Minerals or Foſſils, there 
a others, as all Kinds of Bitumen, which in a general 


MINERALS 


1. is a Kind of Marcaſite, ſuppoſed to be the 


LarH MAT Ir Es, Called alſo Blood.ſtone, is a Kind 


and the Scbiſtos; beſides that commonly called the 


7 : 5d 5 ; 5 4 E | 
£ bb Gilders uſe it for Burniſhers, to poliſh their Gold 


Senſe, is a fatty, tenacious, mineral Juice, very inflam- + 
mable ; or a foſſil Body, which readily takes Fire, yields 
an Oil, and is ſoluble in Water. 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Bitumens, hard, 
ſoft, liquid, or oily; each of which they ſubdivide into 
ſeveral others, | | | 2 
Among the bard Bitumens, are ranked yellow Amber, 
ſometimes Amber-greaſe, Jet, Aſphaltum or Tews-Pitch, 
Piſſaſphaltum, Pit-Coal, Black Stone, and Sulphurs. 
YELLOw AMBER, Succinum, or Karabe, is a yellow 
tranſparent Subſtance, of a bituminous Form or Con- 
ſiſtence, but a reſinous Taſte, or Smell like Oil of Tur- 
pentine; chiefly found in the Baltic Sea, and along 
the Coaſts of Pruſſia, &c. | 
Naturaliſts are infinitely divided as to the Origin 
of Amber : Some referring it to the Vegetable, others to 
the Mineral, and ſome even to the Animal Kingdom. 
Thoſe who refer it to the Vegetable Kingdom, ſay 
with Pliny, that it is a reſinous Juice, oozing from aged 
Pines and Firs, (others ſay from Poplars, whereof there 
are whole Foreſts on the Coaſts of Sweden) and dif- 
charged thence into the Seaz where undergoing ſome 
Alteration, it is thrown in this Form upon the Coaſts 
of Pruſſia ; which lie very low : He adds, that it was 


hence the Antients gave it the Denominatioh Succinum ; 


from Succus, Juice. — This 
Lib. 2, Metamory, 


Inde fluent lacrimæ, ſtillataque ſole regeſcunt, 
De ramis electra novis, que lucidus amnis 
Erxcipit, & nuribus mittit geſtanda Latina. 
But the moſt modern Naturaliſts, who ſuppoſe it a 
compound Subſtance, ſay, that Pruſſia, and the other 
Countries which produce Amber, are moiſten'd with a bi- 


was alſo Ovid's Opinion, 


ai 5 ttuminous Juice, which mixing with the vitriolick Salts 
from one hundred and fifty, to 


abounding in thoſe Places, the Points of thoſe Salts fix 
its Fluidity, whence it congeals: And the Reſult of 
that Congelation makes what we call Amber; which is 
more or leſs pure, tranſparent, and firm, as thoſe Parts 
of Salt and Bitumen are more or leſs pure, and mixed in 
this, or that Proportion. „ Wo” 

There are ſeveral Indications, which I have already 
taken Notice of in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, diſcovering 
where Amber is to be found, — The Surface of the 
Earth is there cover'd with a ſoft ſcaly Stone; and Vi- 
trio] in particular abounds there, which is ſometimes 
found white, ſometimes reduced into a Matter like 
melted Glaſs, and ſometimes figured like petrified Wood. 

Amber aſſumes all Figures in the Ground; that of a 
Pear, an Almond, a Pea, Sc. Among others there 
have been found Letters very well formed; and even 
Hebrew, or Arabick Characters. Within ſome Pieces 
of Amber have alſo been found Leaves, Inſects, Sc. in- 
cluded ; which ſeems to indicate, either that the Amber 
was originally in a fluid State; or that having been ex- 
poſed to the Sun, it was ſoften'd, and render'd ſuſcep- 
tible of the Leaves, Inſects, Sc. which came in its Way. 
The latter of theſe ſeems the more agreeable to the Phæ- 
nomenon, in regard thoſe Inſects, &c. are never found 
in the Center of the Piece of Amber, but always near the 
Surface. Eds 3 

The moſt remarkable Property of Amber is, that when 
rubbed, it draws or attracts other Bodies to it; and this 
it is obſerved it does, even to thoſe Bodies which the 
Antients thought it had an Antipathy to; as oily Bo-— 
dies, Drops of Water, the Baſiliſk, Sweat of human 
Bodies, Sc. | 7 Be | 

The Peripateticians attribute the Cauſe of this at- 
tractive Virtue to Sympathy only. But who can believe, 
that the Succinum, Glaſs, and the Lacca, with which 
the Sealing-Wax is made, &c. have ſuch an Affinity 
with ſo many different Kinds of Corpuſcles, as to have, 
all on a ſudden, an Inclination to be joined with them ? 
Beſides that the Term Sympathy, expreſſes nothing 
clearly, but, on the contrary, confounds our natural Ideas. 

Gaſſendus, Sect. 1. Phyfic. lib. 6. de qualit. rer. c. 14. 
imagines, that the Effluvia which flowing from the 
Amber, being repelled by the Occurrence of the external 
Air, and loſing their Motion, fall back on the Succinum 
with the lighteſt Corpuſcles. But as the precious Stones 
and Glaſs, which have the ſame attractive Virtue with 
the Succinum, ſeem to have no ſuch Viſcoſity, he ſhould 


bave 


' 
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have aſſigned a more proper Cauſe to it. 
Des Cartes, therefore, 4 Part. princip. num. 184. 

and following, is of Opinion, that ſome very thin Par- 

ticles flow from the Amber, and other Bodies of that 


| Kind, eſpecially when they are ſtrongly rubbed, which 


repel immediately the neighbouring Air, but as they do 
not, in the leaſt, diſorder in that Motion, the M-atus 
appropriated to themſelves, they are immediately puſhed 
back by the ſame Air, towards the fame Place whence 
they flowed ; and along with them are carried thoſe light 
Corpuſcles, which conſequently are joined to the Suc- 
cinum, or Glaſs, or other Bodies of that Kind, rather by 
Impulſion than Attraction. 

For my Part I am Opinion, that by the violent Frie- 
tion, the Pores of thoſe Bodies being extremely dilated, 
there then flow from them, and with Impetuoſity, a 
great Quantity of ſmall Corpuſcles, which being all very 
tenacious, according, to the Nature of the Body whence 
they flow, form by a continued Concatenation, a Kind 
of Chain, one End therefore remains, and the other 
lays hold or ſticks to thoſe light Bodies; but as that fa- 


ſtening cannot be made without ſome Motion of the Body 


faſtened, in the very Inſtant of that Motion, that Body 
being ſublivated by the ambient Air, is forced back by it, 


together with the Chain, which being alſo very light, 

Cannot reſiſt the Impulſion, towards the Body, whence 
the Chain proceeds. What can be ſaid further of yellow 
Amber, may be ſeen in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. | 

JzT, Gagates, called alſo black Amber, is a light, 


ſmooth, pitchy, foſſil Stone, extremely black; formed 
of a bituminous Juice in the Earth, in the Manner 
of Coal. Rs | | 


It works like Amber, and has moſt of its Qualities : 
It abounds in Dauphine in France; but the beſt in the 


World is ſaid to be produced in Yorkſhire. It readily 
catches Fire, Flaſhes, and yields a bituminous Smell. 
There is alſo a factitious Fet, made of Glaſs, in Imi- 


tation of the Mineral Fez: This is drawn out into long 
hollow Threads, which are cut and faſhioned at Pleaſure. 
It is much uſed in Embroideries, and in the Trimmings 


of Mourning, and may be made of any Colour, though 


it is uſually black and white; and of late denominated 


Bugles. 


ASPHALTUM, or Asp HALTos, is a ſolid, brittle, 


black, inflammable, bituminous Subſtance, reſembling 
Pitch, brought from the Eaſt, and particularly Judea; 


whence it is alſo called Few Pitch. 


The Aſpbaltos of the Geeeks, is the Bitumen of the 
Latins. Though modern Naturaliſts, who make a Claſs 
of Bitumens, place Aſphaltos at the Head of it, as being 
the furtheſt maturated and concocted of the whole 
Tribe; but conſiſting of the ſame ſimple Principles as 
the reſt. It is chiefly found ſwimming on the Surface of 


the Lacus Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, where antiently 
ſtood the Cities of Sodom and Gomorrha. It is caſt up 
from Time to Time, in the Nature of a liquid Pitch, 


from the Earth, which lies under this Sea; and being 


thrown upon the Water, ſwims like other fat Bodies, 


and condenſes by little and little, through the Heat of 


the Sun, and the Salt that is in it: It burns with great 


Vehemence in which it reſembles Naphtha, but is thicker 


as to Conſiſtence. | e | 
The robs ule it to pitch their Ships withal, as we do 
common Pitch. Beſides, there was a deal of it employ'd 


in the embalming of the Antients s. 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify, and reſiſt Putrefaction; re- 


ſolve, attenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize Wounds : But is 


little uſed among us, either externally or internally. 
It is uſual to ſophiſticate the Aſpbaltos, by mixing com- 


mon Pitch along with it; the Reſult whereof makes the 
Piſſaſphaltum, which the Coarſeneſs of the black Colour, 
and the fetid Smell eaſily diſcover. Others, however, 


will have its pitchy Quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe 


Piſſaſphaltum to be the native Aſphaltum. 55 


ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a Kind of bituminous 
Stone, found near the antient Babylon, and lately in the 
Province of Neufebatel; which mixed with other Mat- 
ters, makes an excellent Cement, incorruptible by Air, 
and impenetrable by Water; ſuppoſed to be the Mor- 
tar ſo much celebrated among the Antients, wherewith 
the Walls of Babylon were laid. . It yields an Oil which 
defend Ships from Water, Worms, Sc. much better 


| duced into Powder, reflected the Light, Lkewiſe, in a 
with Iron · filings, ariſes a black Tincture, which brightens 


and gives a Dye to Cloth, which no Workman can imi- 
tate. — To account for this Phznomenon, I ſay, tht 


in Proportion as the Quantity of the igneous Particks 


- Subſtance like coarſe Coal, though called a Bal, becaule 


than the ordinary Compoſition ; and 
good Service for cleanſing and healin 


Which is als of 
PIss ASP HALT Vu, denotes a nati 


S of Ulcers, 2 


found in the Ceraunian Mountains of th * ; - 
intermediate Nature between Pitch and Af ws of an 5 
8 3 18 . ed given kt 3 . 
ubſtance, compounded of Pitch tous 
tumen 8 | en naltos, ar Bi - 

PiT-Coar, is ranked among the 
rals, and the Places it is og out To T of Mine. A 
Mines, or Coal-Pits. —It is common in a Coat. Fi 
of Europe; though the Engliſh Coal is of mag oa 1 
even in foreign Countries; notwithſtanding ſ lte, 
tend, that of the Foſſe in Auvergne is not = = th 
inferior to it. | T ny Thing Wi 
The Goodneſs of Coal conſiſts in its being 
as poſſible from Sulphur, in its heating Iron *,® fee 1 
in its burning a long Time in the Smith's For . | 
Engliſh Coal has this Particular to it, that it » | ir 
ſo perfectly, as when Water is thrown on it Ver lights | 

In the Memoirs of the Royal French Acade 0 
have an Account of two Experiments on the > by f 
plans: gon oP. M. des Landes while in 5 ti 
and which he thinks have eſcape g Pi? ol 
ſophers. ee kk Bis R 


1. Pounding ſome Coal, and putting h | 

of it in a Vial of Water, the N Ss. baum, One 
black: But leaving it expoſed to the Air in 2 Windon 
during a cold Winter Night, in the Morning it oy, 
found frozen, and turn'd to a reddiſh Colour. The Ss 
ſon of this Change muſt be, that the { "rus 
Particles of the Coal having been penetrad þ he 
ſaline ones of the Water, had formed together: 3 
Coagulum; whereby thoſe Particles acquiring à Poſiton 
different from that they had before the Ca wa; te. 


different Manner. | 
2, From an Infuſion of Cinders in Brandy, mixed 


in Proportion as it is heated; when arrived at the Heat 
of boiling, the Colour becomes perfectly fine and ſoft, 


the igneous Particles introduced into that Mixture, lace 
rate, and diſunite, by their violent Agitation, the Tax- 
ture both of the ſulphurous Particles of the Ca and of 
the oleaginous ones of the Brandy, whereby the Re- 
flection of the Light is leſs, than when the Coheſion of 
thoſe Particles was cloſer ; and grows till leſs and lefs, 


increaſes, and their Agitation is more vehement; ſince 
from thence enſues a greater Diſunion of the Parts, 


and conſequently a more free, and wider Paſſage to the V 
Light. * 
The Strata, or Veins of Coals in Coal-Pits, are nume: lie 

rous, and their Order, Quality, &c. different in diff L 

rent Places. 85 5 | | co 

In thoſe at Dudley in Staffordſhire, the Strata below tu 
the Turf, two or three Clays, a grey Stone, and a hard the 
grey Rock, are expreſſed in the Philoſophical Tray: On] 
tions, to be, 1. Coal, called Bench-Coal. 2. Sippel. D 
Coal, leſs black and ſhining than the former. 3. 9 Lin 
Coal, more black and ſhining. 4, Stone-Coal, much like bt 
Canal- Coal. N . | fou 
Theſe Strata's have between each of them a Bat, dt the 
Bed, of a peculiar Sort of Matter, about the Thickneb fic 
of a Crown-Piece. Below theſe are divers metilnt iro 
Strata's, as a black Subſtance, called Dun-Row Bat; à . 
grey Iron Ore, called the Dun-Row Iron- Stone; 4 blu . Ro 
Bat, called J/hite-Row ; a blackiſh Iron Ore, cal Ga 
White-Row Grains, or Iron- Stone; a dark grey Iron Ore, ph 
called Bubble Iron-Stone ; laſtly, the Table Bal. : Fn 

Then, 5. Comes a coarſe Sort of Col, called 77 1 . 

Coal; a black brittle Bat. 6. The Heather Coal, 7. 10 


it does not burn well. And, 8. Bencb- Coal. CM. 
BLAcK-S TONE, or BLack-LEAD, Is 4 Kind Fe 1 
neral Stone, of a black Colour, but filver'd, and — 
found chiefly in Lead-Mines, and appearing Dd. * 
thing elſe but Lead not yet arrived at Maturity F 
uſed for Pencils, or Crayons for Deſigning: It 57 


like the common Lead, SULPHUR) 
| 3 


MINE 


CE 5 inflammable by Fire; of which 

dle Deſcription in my Treatiſe of Chymiſry. 

Bitumens. 

are the Maltha, Bitumen of Calco, of 
The Naptha of 1Ttaly, Petroleum, 


GyLPHUR) 


ances fuſi 

is an amp 

wo ouch of hard 
8 BiruMENs, 

2 and (pal 


acinbius. 25 ; 2 
and 5 Marr is 2 Kind of Bitumen, wherewith the 


| Aids plaiſter'd their Walls. When this is once ſet on 
Fs _ fiercely. | 

* "tient Writers make mention of factitious Mal- 
* Aierent Kinds. One of them much in Uſe 

tha, 0 ſed of Pitch, Wax, Plaiſter, and Greaſe. 

| wor Kind, wherewith the Romans plaiſtered and 
2 che Inſide of their Aqueducts, was made of Lime 

| re in Wine, incorporated with melted Pitch, and 
h Fiss. 

W ern, 


is a Kind of liquid Bitumen, very 
Fe - 9-mmable, exuding out of the Earth in ſeve- 
| or halle ; particularly the Place where the an- 
5 t Babylon ſtood : And found alſo in ſome Provinces 
155 and France, particularly Auvergne; and near 


45 Naphtha is found ſwimming on the Surface 
we Water of ſome Springs. It n uſually of a 
| Hack Colour; though that found in certain Springs about 
Babylon, is {aid to be whitiſh. 1 

That of Fance is ſoft and black, like liquid Pitch, 
| nd of a fetid Smell; that of 7taly is a Kind of Petrol, 
vr a clear Oil, of various Colours, oozing out of a 
| Rock, ſituated on a Mountain, in the Dutchy of Mo- 


end. . * . . | | 
The Napbaba is eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and 


Is chief Uſe is in Lamps, Sc. on account of its In- 
flammibility. 7 1 
The Turks call the Naphtha, Carah Sakiz, black 


expreſs Treatiſe on Naphtha, antient and modern : He 

| fays it is a Flower of Bitumen, of more Virtue than any 

other Bitumen, SR EOS? B 
PerrOL, PETROLEUM, q. d. Petræ Oleum, Rock Oil, 

i; an oleaginous Juice, ſuppoſed to iſſue out of the Clefts 

of Rocks; and found floating on the Water of certain 

Springs. 5 5 48 

Rees anifcial and vegetable Oils, i. e. thoſe drawn 

| from Plants, &c, by Expreſſion z there are alſo natu- 

| tural and mineral Oils, iſſuing of themſelves from the 

| Entrails of the Earth; called by a common Name Pe- 

$i, or Petrolea, 5 

| Theſe, according to all Appearance, muſt be the 

Work of ſubterraneous Fires, which raiſe or ſublime the 

| more ſubtile Parts of certain bituminous Matters that 


F le in ther Way, Theſe Parts being condenſed into a 
2 Liquor by the Cold of the Vaults of Rocks, are there 
| | collected, and 00ze thence through Clefts and Aper- 
* üures, which the Diſpoſition of the Ground furniſhes 
j [them vithal, Petrol, then, is a black liquid Bitumen; 
of only differing by its Liquidity from other Bitumens, 
1 „ Hitherto there has been little Petrol found, except 
* in hot Countries. Olearius ſays, he ſaw above 30 Springs 
ne in Perſia : There are alſo Petrols in the 
1 % — Provinces of France; but the beſt are thoſe in 
5 10 utChy of Modena, firſt diſcovered by Arioſto, a Phy- 
8 * n 1640, in a very barren Valley, twelve Leagues 
* om the City of Modena, | 
4 el are three Cavals dug with great Expence in the 
- bk; by which three different Kinds of Petrol are diſ- 
| aged into little Baſons or Reſervoirs: The firſt, as 
Ore, Wi te, clear, and fluid l 


well, and Huid as Water, of a briſk penetrating 
elo K : not diſagreeable : The ſecond of a bright 
The iind „d and a leſs briſk Smell than the white. 
ell mo a blackiſh red, of thicker Conſiſtence, and a 
M 4% pproaching that of Bitumen. 
etre Far leck has made ſeveral Experiments on the 
an be = cribed in The Hiſtory of the Academy of Arts 
raiſe from An. 1715, he obſerves, that he could not 
ion, eith it any Phlegm or ſaline Spirit by any Diſtilla- 
either in Balneo Mariæ, or in a Sand- heat: All 


} ut Wo 3 551 . , 7 5 
1 Ir Oil; at the Bottom of the Pellican 


fat, unctuous Sort of Mineral Sub- 


Water will not quench it, but ſerves rather to make 


ginous Juice than Sand, 


wulnerary ; but its Virtues are little known in Medicine: 


| Maſtick, to diſtinguiſh it from Pitch. Vaſſius has an 
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remain'd an exceeding ſmall Quantity of a thickiſh 
browniſh Matter. | | 
Hence to ute Petroleum in Medicine, it muſt be pre- 
ſcribed juſt as it is. It is a Remedy Nature has pre- 
pared to our Hands: It is found very warm and pene- 
trating; and commended in many outward Complaints, 
rheumatick, and arthritick Pains, and paralytick Limbs. 


Note, That from a Mixture of oleaginous, and ſaline 
Juices with the Earth, ariſe ſeveral Concretions, as 
Sand, Argilla, Bole, Stone, Flint, &c. every one 
thereof deſerves a particular Attention, ſince each of 
them is a Kind of Fofil : Therefore I'll begin by Sand. 


SAND is a fine, hard, gravelly Sort of Earth, or ra- 
ther Stones, divided into ſmall Grains. 

Sand is formed of a perfect Diſſolution of a ſmall Por- 
tion of Earth, made by ſaline Juices, which have form- 
ed themſelves with that Earth, into little Globules, 
which Men have been pleaſed to call Sand, which hav- 
ing been liquid in its Formation, or perforated on all 
Sides, by the Particles of Light, retain ſtill, after it is 
harden'd, the ſame Faculty of tranſmitting Light 

The Production of ArxGiLLa (which is a white dry 
Earth, like Chalk, but more friable) is almoſt the ſame 
with that of Sand; unleſs that Argilla being compoſed 
of much ſmaller Grains, ſeems to contain more olca- 


Some are of Opinion, that Stones ariſe from the va- 
rious Diſpoſition and Configuration of the argillous Par- 
ticles ; ſince Stones are commonly found in Places where 
there was Argilla before. Des Cartes is of this Senti- 
ment, and ſays, that Stones ariſe from Argilla, i. e. from 


Earth, Salt, and Sulphur mixed together, 


M. Tournefort, a Frenchman, on his Return from the 
Eaſt, in the Year 1702, propoſed to the Royal Acade- 
my at Paris, a new Theory on the Origin and Formation 
of Stones. | 15 5 


On a curious Survey of the famous Labyrinth of Crete, 
he obſerved, that ſeveral People had engraven their 
Names in the living Rock, whereof its Walls are formed; 
and what was very extraordinary, the Letters whereof 


they conſiſted, inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt 


have been at firſt (being all cut with Knife-Points) were 
prominent, and ſtood out from the Surface of the Rock, 
like ſo many Baſſo-Relievo's. 5 
This is a Phænomenon no otherwiſe accountable for, 
than by ſuppoſing the Cavities of the Letters filled inſen- 
ſibly, with a Matter iſſuing from out of the Subſtance 
of the Rock; and which even iſſued in greater Abun- 
bundance than was neceſſary for filling the Cavity. 
This is the Wound made by the Knife healed up; much 
as the Fracture of a broken Bone is conſolidated by a Cal- 
lus, formed of the extravaſated nutritious Juice, which 
riſes above the Surface of the Bone: And this Reſem- 
blance is the more juſt ; as the Matter of the Letters was 
found whitiſh, and the Rock itſelf greyiſh. ; 
M. Tournefort ſupports its Opinion by ſeveral Cal- 
lus's apparently formed in ſeveral other S ones, which 
had reunited, after by Accident they had been broken, 
From theſe Obſervations, M. Tournefor!'s Partiſans 
infer, that there are Scones which grow in the Quarries, 
and of Conſequence that are fed; that the ſame Juice 


which nouriſhes them, ſerves to rejoin their Parts when 


broken ; juſt as in the Bones of Animals, and the Branches 


of Trees, when kept up by Bandages, and in a Word, 


that they vegetate. ec | 

There is then no room to doubt, ſay they, but that 
they are organized, or that they draw their nutritious 
Juice from the Earth: This Juice muſt be firſt filtrated 
and prepared in their Surface, which may be here 
eſteemed as a Kind of Bark; and hence it muſt be con- 
veyed to all other Parts. | 

They believe, that it is highly probable, that the 
Juice which filled the Cavities of the Letters, was brought 
thither from the Bottom of its Roots; nor is there any 
more Difficulty in conceiving this, than in comprehend- 
ing how the Sap ſhould paſs from the Roots of our 
largeſt Oaks, to the very Extremity of their higheſt 
Branches. | | | | 

It muſt be owned, the Heart of theſe Trees is exceed- 
ingly hard, and yet thoſe of Brazil, called Iron Hod, 
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have aſſiigned a more proper Cauſe to it. 

Des Cartes, therefore, 4 Part. princip. num. 184. 
and following, is of Opinion, that ſome very thin Par- 
ticles flow from the Amber, and other Bodies of that 

Kind, eſpecially when they are ſtrongly rubbed, which 
repel immediately the neighbouring Air, but as they do 
not, in the leaſt, diſorder in that Motion, the M-atus 
appropriated to themſelves, they are immediately puſhed 
back by the ſame Air, towards the fame Place whence 
they flowed; and along with them are carried thoſe light 
Corpuſcles, which conſequently are joined to the Suc- 
cinum, or Glaſs, or other Bodies of that Kind, rather by 
Impulſion than Attraction. 

For my Part I am Opinion, that by the violent Fric- 
tion, the Pores of thoſe Bodies being extremely dilated, 
there then flow from them, and with Impetuoſity, a 
great Quantity of ſmall Corpuſcles, which being all very 
tenacious, according to the Nature of the Body whence 
they flow, form by a continued Concatenation, a Kind 
of Chain, one End therefore remains, and the other 
lays hold or ſticks to thoſe light Bodies; but as that fa- 

-ſtening cannot be made without ſome Motion of the Body 
| faſtened, in the very Inſtant of that Motion, that Body 
being ſublivated by the ambient Air, is forced back by it, 
together with the Chain, which being alſo very light, 
cannot reſiſt the Impulſion, towards the Body, whence 
the Chain proceeds. What can be faid further of yellow 
Amber, may be ſeen in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. 
JeT, Gagates, called alſo black Amber, is a light, 


rals, and the Places it is dug out 


of it in a Vial of Water, the Mixtur 


than the ordinary Compoſition ; LY 
good Service for chafing and 1 9 is alſo of 
Piss asrHALr un, denotes a native folig fr Er. 
found in the Ceraunian Mountains of ll, Bitumen, 
intermediate Nature between Pitch and Af wat of an 
Piſſaſphaltum, is alſo a Name given bo ra 
Subſtance, compounded of Pitch and Af, hat faction 
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of Europe; though the Engliſh Coal 1 mot ok 
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even in foreign Countries; notwithſtandi 

tend, that of the Foſſe in Auvergne is ang 'ome pre. 

inferior to it. | 25 Thing 
The Goodneſs of Coal conſiſts in its bein 

as poſſible from Sulphur, in its heating Iron 12 

in its burning a long Time in the Smith's Pong. = 

Engliſh Coal has this Particular to it, that it _ 

ſo perfectly, as when Water is thrown on it er lights 
n the Memoirs of the Royal French A 


have an Account of two Experiments on de om. we 
Pit- Coal, made by M. des Landes while in . 


and which he thinks have eſcaped the Emin e 
ſophers. „ Pen the Beit Rin 
1. Pounding ſome Coal, and putting half an a 
o be 

black: But leaving it expoſed to the Air ua Wil 


during a cold Winter Night, in the Morning it 
found frozen, and turn'd to a reddiſh Colour The "=g 
lon of this Change muſt be, that the ſulphur - 
Particles of the Coal having been penetrated þ the 
ſaline ones of the Water, had formed together a = 
Coagulum ; whereby thoſe Particles acquiring a hoffen 
different from that they had before the Cha! was te. 
duced into Powder, reflected the Light, likewiſe, in a 
different Manner. . 5 
2. From an Infuſion of Cinders in Brandy, mixed 
with Iron-filings, ariſes a black Tincture, which brightens 
in Proportion as it is heated; when arrived at the Heat 
of boiling, the Colour becomes perfectly fine and foft, 
and gives a Dye to Cloth, which no Workman can imi- 
tate. — To account for this Phænomenon, I fy, that 
the igneous Particles introduced into that Mixture, lace: 
rate, and diſunite, by their violent Agitation, the T a 
ture both of the ſulphurous Particles of the Coal, and of 
the oleaginous ones of the Brandy, whereby the Re- 
flection of the Light is leſs, than when the Coheſion of 
thoſe Particles was cloſer ; and grows till leſs and leß, 
in Proportion as the Quantity of the igneous Particles 
increaſes, and their Agitation is more vehement; ſince 
from thence enſues a greater Diſunion of the Parts, 
and conſequently a more free, and wider Paſſage to the 


| ſmooth, pitchy, foſſil Stone, extremely black; formed 
of a bituminous Juice in the Earth, in the Manner 
of Coal. FV | 
It works like Amber, and has moſt of its Qualities : 
It abounds in Dauphine in France; but the beſt in the 
World is ſaid to be produced in Yorkſhire. It readily 
catches Fire, Flaſhes, and yields a bituminous Smell. 
There is alſo a factitious Fet, made of Glaſs, in Imi- 
tation of the Mineral Fez: This is drawn out into long 
hollow Threads, which are cut and faſhioned at Pleaſure. 
It is much uſed in Embroideries, and in the Trimmings 
of Mourning, and may be made of any Colour, though 
it is uſually black and white; and of late denominated 
AspHALTUMu, or ASPHALTos, is a ſolid, brittle, 
black, inflammable, bituminous Subſtance, reſembling 
Pitch, brought from the Eaſt, and particularly Judea; 
whence it is alſo called Few Pic). 
The Aſpbaltos of the Geeeks, is the Bitumen of the 
Latin. Though modern Naturaliſts, who make a Claſs 
of Bitumens, place Aſphaltos at the Head of it, as being 
the furtheſt maturated and concocted of the whole 
Tribe; but conſiſting of the ſame ſimple Principles as 
the reſt. It is chiefly found ſwimming on the Surface of 
the Lacus Aſpbaltites, or Dead Sea, where antiently Light. Goa d02oute . 
ſtood the Cities of Sodom and Gomorrha. It is caſt up The Strata, or Veins of Coals in Coal-Pits, ate nume 
from Time to Time, in the Nature of a liquid Pitch, rous, and their Order, Quality, Oc. different in diff. 
from the Earth, which lies under this Sea; and being rent Places. 5 „ 
thrown upon the Water, ſwims like other fat Bodies, In thoſe at Dudley in Staffordſbire, the Strata below 
and condenſes by little and little, through the Heat of the Turf, two or three Clays, a grey Stone, and a hard 
the Sun, and the Salt that is in it: It burns with great grey Rock, are expreſſed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
Vehemence; in which it reſembles Naphtha, but is thicker ions, to be, 1. Coal, called Bench-Coal. 2. Slipper- 
WO A Coal, leſs black and ſhining than the former. 3. yi 
The Arabs uſe it to pitch their Ships withal, as we do Coal, more black and ſhining. 4, Stone-Coal, much lk 
common Pitch. Beſides, there was a deal of it employ'd Canal- Coal. V | „ 
in the embalming of the Antients Iheſe Strata's have between each of them a Bat, 0 
Ic is ſuppoſed to fortify, and reſiſt Putrefaction; re- Bed, of a peculiar Sort of Matter, about the Thicknel 
ſolve, attenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize Wounds : But is of a Crown-Piece. Below theſe are divers metalline 
Strata's, as a black Subſtance, called Dun-Row Bat ; 8 


- little uſed among us, either externally or internally. 
It is uſual to ſophiſticate the Aſphaltos, by mixing com- grey Iron Ore, called the Dun-Row Iron-Stont ; à bluel 1 
Bat, called White-Row ; a blackiſh Iron Ore, cal 


mon Pitch along with it; the Reſult whereof makes the 
Piſſaſpbaltum, which the Coarſeneſs of the black Colour, Yhite-Row Grains, or Iron-Stone ; a dark grey Iron Or, 
called Bubble Iron- Stone; laſtly, the Table Bal. 


and the fetid Smell eaſily diſcover. Others, however, : 
Then, 5. Comes a coarſe Sort of Coal, called Fu 


will have its pitchy Quality natural to it, and ſuppoſe 4 
Piſſaſphaltum to be the native Aſphaltum. Coal; a black brittle Bat. 6. The Heathen Coal. 7: i 
© ASPHALTUM alſo denotes a Kind of bituminous Subſtance like coarſe Coal, though called a Ba, 
Stone, found near the antient Babylon, and lately in the it does not burn well, And, 8. Bench- Coal. M 
Province of Neufchatel , which mixed with other Mat- BLAck-Sroxz, or BLack-LEAD, is a Kind 0 + 
ters, makes an excellent Cement, incorruptible by Air, neral Stone, of a black Colour, but ſilver'd, and — 
and impenetrable by Water; ſuppoſed to be the Mor- found chiefly in Lead-Mines, and appearing to S 
tar ſo much celebrated among the Antients, wherewith thing elſe but Lead not yet arrived at Maturity 3 "Id 
the Walls of Babylon were laid. It yields an Oil which uſed for Pencils, or Crayons for Deſigning: It is mee 
defend Ships from Water, Worms, Sc. much better like the common Lead. 


| Sur, 
3 


MINE 


is a fat, unctuous Sort of Mineral Sub- 


| nd inflammable by Fire; of which 
ſtance 22 Deſeription in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. 
there 15 uch of hard Bitumens. |; 
hus mn MENS, are the Maltha, Bitumen of Calco, of 
2 d Copal, The Naptha of Italy, Petroleum, 
gong. or: | 
1 Zacintbius . 


icks plaiſter'd their Walls. When this is once ſet on 


go Water will not quench it, but ſerves rather to make 
Ire, 

3 fiercely. | ; " 

: 155 5 Nike make mention of factitious Mal- 


Trent Kinds. One of them much in Uſe 
tha, oh ef Pack, Wax, Plaiſter, and Greaſe. 
** 2 Kind, wherewith the Romans plaiſtered and 


ſaked in Wine, 


are is a Kind of liquid Bitumen, very 


|. 1- 9.mmable, exuding out of the Earth in ſeve- 
4 NN Chaldea ; particularly the Place where the an- 
tient Babylon ſtood: 
of Italy and France, 
Raguſa. 8 — 3 
The Naphtha is found ſwimming on the Surface 
of the Water of ſome Springs. It 1s uſually of a 
| black Colour; though that found in certain Springs about 
Balylon, is faid to be whitiſh. | 

That of France is ſoft and : | 
undi of a fetid Smell; that of 7taly is a Kind of Petrol, 
or a clear Oil, of various Colours, oozing out of a 


incorporated with melted Pitch, and 


particularly Auvergne; and near 


| yulnerary ; but its Virtues are little known in Medicine: 
Its chief Uſe is in Lamps, Cc. on account of its In- 
| fammibility. 3 9 

| The Tuts call the Naphtha, Carah Sakiz, black 
| Maſtick, to diſtinguiſh it from Pitch. Veſſius has an 
expreſs Treatiſe on Naphtha, antient and modern: He 


| other Bitumen, | 
z; an oleaginous Juice, ſuppoſed to iſſue out of the Clefts 
of Rocks; and found floating on the Water of certain 
Springs, f 8 1 
| Beſides artificial and vegetable Oils, 7z. e. thoſe drawn 
from Plants, &c, by Expreſſion; there are alſo natu- 
tural and mineral Oils, iſſuing of themſelves from the 
Entrails of the Earth; called by a common Name Pe- 
| trals, or Petrolea, | 555 
| Theſe, according to all Appearance, muſt be the 
Work of ſubterraneous Fires, which raiſe or ſublime the 
more ſubtile Parts of certain bituminous Matters that 
| lie in their Way, Theſe Parts being condenſed into a 
Liquor by the Cold of the Vaults of Rocks, are there 
| Collected, and ooze thence through Clefts and Aper- 
ures, which the Diſpoſition of the Ground furniſhes 
them withal, Petrol, then, is a black liquid Bitumen 
aal differing by its Liquidity from other Bitumens. 
_ Hitherto there has 
in hot Countries, 


ache in Perſia: There are alſo Petrols in the 
* em Provinces of France; but the beſt are thoſe in 
 Vutchy of Modena, firſt diſcovered by Arioſto, a Phy- 


Clan, in 1640. ; ? 
as 8 1 FIT. barren Valley, twelve Leagues 


| Tc are three Cau als dug with great Expence in the 
« ak 1.9 which three different Kinds of Petrol are diſ- 
1 15 * little Baſons or Reſervoirs : The firſt, as 


= 27% and fluid as Water, of a briſk penetrating 
Mellon 8 not diſagreeable: The ſecond of a bright 
The ding dd and a leſs briſk. Smell than the white. 
nell m 8 blackiſh red, of thicker Conſiſtence, and a 
, 7 approaching that of Bitumen. 
Petr, NES has made ſeveral Experiments on the 
Ip ea cribed in The Hiſtory of the Academy of Arts 
raiſe ga An. 1715, he obſerves, that he could not 
tion, eith it any Phlegm or ſaline Spirit by any Diſtilla- 
cba „er in Balneo Marie, or in a Sand-heat: All 


: O 1 
9 = Oil; at the Bottom of the Pellican 


5 
” 


be MALTHA iS 4 Kind of Bitumen, wherewith the 
e 


hiten'd the Inſide of their Aqueducts, was made of Lime 


od: And found alſo in ſome Provinces 


black, like liquid Pitch, 


| Rock, ſituated on à Mountain, in the Dutchy of j"” 


_ oe 3 4 
The Naphtha is eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and 


ſays it is a Flower of Bitumen, of more Virtue than any | 


PzrROL, PETROLEUM, q. d. Petræ Oleum, Rock Oil, 


been little Petrol found, except 
Olearius ſays, he ſaw above 30 Springs 
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remain'd an exceeding ſmall Quantity of a thickiſh 
browniſh Matter. | | 8 i 
_ Hence to uſe Petroleum in Medicine, it muſt be pre- 
ſcribed juſt as it is. Ir is a Remedy Nature has pre- 
pared to our Hands: It is found very warm and pene 
trating; and commended in many outward Complaints, 
rheumatick, and arthritick Pains, and paralytick Limbs. 


Note, That from a Mixture of oleaginous, and faline 
Juices with the Earth, ariſe ſeveral Concretions, as 
Sand, Argilla, Bole, Stone, Flint, &c. every one 
thereof deſerves a particular Attention, ſince each of 
them is a Kind of Fofil : Therefore ll begin by Sand. 


SAND is a fine, hard, gravelly Sort of Earth, or ra- 
ther Stones, divided into ſmall Grains. 5 
Sand is formed of a perfect Diſſolution of a ſmall Por- 
tion of Earth, made by ſaline Juices, which have form- 
ed themſelves with that Earth, into little Globules, 
which Men have been pleaſed to call Sand, which hav- 
ing been liquid in its Formation, or perforated on all 
Sides, by the Particles of Light, retain ſtill, after it is 
harden'd, the ſame Faculty of tranſmitting Light 
The Production of AxciLLa (which is a white dry 


Farth, like Chalk, but more friable) is almoſt the fame. 


with that of Sand; unleſs that Argilla being compoſed 
of much ſmaller Grains, ſeems to contain more olca- 


ginous Juice than Sand, ” 

Some are of Opinion, that Stones ariſe from the va- 
rious Diſpoſition and Configuration of the argillous Par- 
ticles ; ſince Stones are commonly found in Places where 
there was Argilla before. Des Cartes is of this Senti- 
ment, and ſays, that Stones ariſe from Argilla, i. e. from 
Earth, Salt, and Sulphur mixed together, | 

M. Tournefort, a Frenchman, on his Return from the 
Eaft, in the Year 1702, propoſed to the Royal Acade- 
my at Paris, a new Theory on the Origin and Formation 
of Stones, | 5 

On a curious Survey of the famous Labyrinth of Crete, 


he obſerved, that ſeveral People had engraven their 


Names in the living Rock, whereof its Walls are formed; 
and what was very extraordinary, the Letters whereof 
they conſiſted, inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt 
have been at firſt (being all cut with Knife-Points) were 
prominent, and ſtood out from the Surface of the Rock, 


like fo many Baſſo-Relievo's. | 


This is a Phenomenon no otherwiſe accountable for, 


than by ſuppoſing the Cavities of the Letters filled inſen- 


ſibly, with a Matter iſſuing from out of the Subſtance 


of the Rock; and which even iſſued in greater Abun- 


bundance than was neceſſary for filling the Cavity. 


This is the Wound made by the Knife healed up; much 
as the Fracture of a broken Bone is confolidated by a Cal- 


lus, formed of the extravaſated nutritious Juice, which 
riſes above the Surface of the Bone: And this Reſem- 
blance is the more juſt ; as the Matter of the Letters was 


found whitiſh, and the Rock itſelf greyiſh. _ 


M. Tournefort ſupports its Opinion by ſeveral Cal- 
lus's apparently formed in ſeveral other S ones, which 
had reunited, after by Accident they had been broken. 

From theſe Obſervations, M. Tournefort's Partiſans 
infer, that there are Stones which grow in the Quarries, 
and of Conſequence that are fed ; that the ſame Juice 
which nouriſhes them, ſerves to rejoin their Parts when 


broken; juſt as in the Bones of Animals, and the Branches 


of Trees, when kept up by Bandages, and in a Word, 
that they vegetate. 335 

There is then no room to doubt, ſay they, but that 
they are organized, or that they draw their nutritious 
Juice from the Earth: This Juice muſt be firſt filtrated 
and prepared in their Surface, which may be here 


eſteemed as a Kind of Bark; and hence it muſt be con- 


veyed to all other Parts. | 
They believe, that it is highly probable, that the 
Juice which filled the Cavities of the Letters, was brought 
thither from the Bottom of its Roots; nor is there any 
more Difficulty in conceiving this, than in comprehend- 
ing how the Sap ſhould paſs from the Roots of our 
largeſt Oaks, to the very Extremity of their bigheſt 
Branches. . | plugs Þ | 

It muſt be owned, the Heart of theſe Trees is exceed- 
ingly hard, and yet thoſe of Brazil, called Iron Mood, 
| 6 L | Gulacum 
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Guiacum and Ebony are much harder. Coral is as hard 
in the Sea as out of it; and Sea Muſhrooms, which every 
Body allows to grow, are true Stones, and ſo like the 
common Stones, are uſed in America to make Lime of. 
None, they believe, ever doubted that Shells grow by 
means of a nutritious Juice; and yet this Juice is con- 
veyed along the narrow Canals of theſe exceſſive hard 
Bodies, as well as through thoſe of Plants, which are 
much leſs hard. 4 
Some Stones then, conclude they, muſt be allowed to 
vegetate and grow like Plants; but this is not at all pro- 
bable; they are generated in the ſame Manner, at leaſt 
there are Abundance of Stones, whoſe Generation is in- 
_ conceivable, without ſuppoſing they come from a Kind 
of Seeds, wherein the organical Parts of the Stones are 
wrapped up in little, as thoſe of the largeſt Plants are 
in their Grains. | | 
The Stones called Cornu Ammonis, Lapis Fudaicus, 
Aſtroites, thoſe of Bologna aud Florence, the ſeveral 
Kinds of Pyrites, Sea Muſhrooms, Cryſtals of the Rock, 
and an Infinity of others, ſuppoſe, in their Opinion, their 
ſeveral Seeds; as much as Muſhrooms, Truffles, and 
various Kinds of Moſſes, whoſe Seeds were never yet 
209 Sm a oe 1 
They aſk how the Cornu Ammonis, which is conſtantly 
in Figure of a Volute, ſhould be formed without a Seed, 
containing that ſame Structure in little? Who moulded 
it ſo artfully ? And where are the Moulds ? Far from 
this, ſay they, theſe Kinds of Stones are found in the 
Farth like common Flints. Nor were either Moulds, or 


any Thing like them ever diſcovered. =_ | 


ceſſity of Seed, Again that immenſe Quantity of Flints 


wherewith the Crow of Arles is covered, is a ſtrong Ar- 


gument in behalf of this Theory. 5 
I The Country there for twenty Miles round, as I have 
already obſerved in another Place, is full of roundiſh 


Flints; which are ſtill found in equal Abundance, to 
whatever Depth you dig. M. Peireſc, who firſt pro- 


poſed the Generation of Stones by means of Seeds (tho' 


he took the Word Seed in a very different Senſe from 


M. Tournefort) firſt brought this extraordmary Campagne 


as u Proof thereof, He aſks, how could ſo many fimi- | 


lar Flints be formed ? There-is no ſaying they are coeval 
with the World, without aſſenting at the ſame Time, 


that all the Stones on the Earth were pꝛoduced at once; 


which were to go directly contrary to the Obſervations 
above-mentioned, VVV 5 
Among the Seeds of Stones M. Tournefort obſerves, 
there are ſome which do not only grow ſoft by the Juices 
of the Earth, but even become liquid. Theſe then, 


if they penetrate the Pores of certain Bodies, grow hard, 


petrify, and aſſume the Figure or Impreſſion of the 
Body: Thus what we call Putinites, Conchites, Mytu- 
lites, Oftracites, Nautilites, Echinites, &c. are real 
Stones; the liquid Seeds whereof have inſinuated into 
the Cavities of the Shells called Puten, Concha, Mytulus, 
Ofirea, Nautilus, Echinus. e 55 
On che contrary, if thoſe liquid Seeds fall on Flints, 
n Shells, Sand, Sc. they incloſe thoſe ſeveral Bodies, 
and fixing between them form a Kind of Cement, which 
yet grows like other Stones. It is highly probable, that 
ſuch Rocks as are only an Aſſemblage of maſticated 
Flints, have been formed by a Number of theſe liquid 
Seeds, in like Manner as the Quarries full of Shells, 
_ unleſs the Rocks 
Growth. 


He adds, that there are Seeds of real Stones incloſed 


in the Spawn of certain Shell-fiſh, as well as that hard 
ſolid Matter, deſtined to the forming their Shells. 


There is a particular Kind of Shell-fiſh, called Pholas, 


which is never found any where but in the Cavities of 


Flints, which are always found exactly fitted to receive 
Now, it is highly improbable the Fiſh ſhould | 


them. 
come and dig ſuch a Nitch to ſpawn in; it is much more 
likely, the S ones they are found incloſed in were at firſt 
ſoft, and that the Matter they are formed of was origi- 
_ nally found in the Spawn, in like Manner as the Matter 
which forms the 
thereof, | 
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count for it, without having Recourſe to that chimericy 


and a Kind of Earth naturally diſpoſed | | 
M. Tourneſort examines the ſeveral Kinds of Stones „ 
above- mentioned, and finds them under the ſame Ne- 


have unveloped thoſe Bodies in their 


Egg- hell, is really found in the Sced 


From the whole he concludes, t 
and even of Metals, is a Kind of B 
fall from them when they are alive, ” MM Probably 
tinue to vegetate as above, This Duſt "e they Con- 
pared to the Seeds of ſeveral Plants, as th Ge Om. 
Capillaries, Mokes, Truffles, Se. Which Oe ef Ferns 


hich no M. 
ever yet diſcovered; though their Exiſte no Mieroſcope 


to be doubted. 

Some 1 that Flints and 
Stones what Truffles are among Plants: «.. : © * 
nion new: Pliny aſſures us, 3 — 1 this 055 
tianus believed, that Stones produced lone. and My. 
gory Nazianzen adds, that there were Auth i and Gre 
believed that Stones made Love. des uo even 

This Theory of M. Tournefort, on the G33. 
Formation of Stones is very ingenious and 
deal of Probability in it; but it does not 
entirely ſatisfactory; for though he tells u 
are produced from Seeds and formed by 
does not inform us how thoſe Seeds are 
the Entrails of the Earth, and in what 
ganical Veſſels, through which the nut 
culates, are configurated, and diſpo 
whole Body of the Stone; how that Circulton; 
compliſhed, and what gives its firt Impun 5 

For my Part, was I to eſpouſe his Sentiment, and ac 


hat the Seed 


of I: one; 


P ebbles are amor 


Origin and 
has a 
ſeem to me 
8 that Stones 
Vegetation, he 
fecundated in 
Manner the or- 
Titious ſuice Gr. 
ſed 3 the 


Duſt,which he admits for the Seed of Stones 
that the Matrices where Stones are formed 
thoſe of Metals and Minerals, DP 


; I would fay, 
ned, contain, like 
certain faline Particles, 


ning of the World, to be configurated & 28 to form 
together a certain Compound, when put into Motio 
and approached nearer one another by a powerful ok 
by which Approximation, and cloſer Union of hes 
Parts, they are rendered capable of being ſecundated by 
the ſame powerful Agents ; therefore I would conſider 
the Matrices of Stones as a Kind of Ovary, where Nature 
keeps always a vaſt» Quantity of thoſe firſt Principles 
which I will call Eggs, ready to receive the Impreſſions 
of the Agent, which looſening them from the Earth 
they were adherent to, after it has thus united them to- 
gether, brings them into a Place more convenient for the 
Formation of an Embrio, on which it continues working, 
till by degrees it has unfolded all the organical Part, 
and appropriated every one of them to the particular 
Uſe Nature has deſigned it for; leaving in them, after 
it has perfected its Work, the firſt Principle of Motion, 
to uſher through them the nutritious Juice, which they 
receive from the Matrice they have been formed in, as 
from a Placenta, by means whereof the Stone vegetates 
and grows, till it has acquired the Bulk preſcribed by 
Nature. And when that Stone is taken out of its Mz 
trice, another Egg is looſened from the Ovary, and 
brought in the fame Place for the ſame Purpoſe ; and 
where a new Stone is formed, unleſs the Matrice be 
vitiated. = e : 

M. Geoffroy accounts for the Origin and Formation of 
Stones in a different Manner. He lays it down 28 2 
Principle, that all Stones without Exception have been 
fluid, or at leaſt a ſoft Paſte now dried and hardned; 
witneſs the Stones where are found foreign Bodies, witneſs 
alſo figured Stones, &c. | : 

On this Principle he examines the Formation of the 
different Kinds of Stones; and ſhews, that tac art 
alone ſuffices for the fame, independant of a uy 
Sulphurs, Sc. The metallick Particles contained in fh 
give them their Colour, but thei? are only Ao 
for Proof of which he inſtances the Saphires and . 
ralds of Auvergne, which loſe all their Colour by ra 
derate Fire conſuming their metallick Parts; but 5 
out any Damage to their Tranſparence, their bers 
hereby rendered mere Cryſtals. 

To vie y Rock Cryſtal, indeed, one woul 
for Earth; and yet Earth it muſt be, not 
vealed, as the Antients imagined. be 

M. Geoffroy conceives two Kinds of prin” 
cles in the Earth. Thoſe of the firſt Kind 3 
ingly fine, thin Lamellæ, equal to each other, * 01 
ſo. Now, when theſe meet together from a p 
whatever, in- a ſufficient Quantity, the Rege Foul 

| 3 


at knead dn ds Aa. * 2 nd 


>: i. as 


Sion ,, Oo cc, an ono 


4 not take l 


Water cor 


e Part 
excets 
r next 


„ ß c K LY fu OG 


| „„ TEE TOs 
a convey that Water thr ough. AW | TAGS os white, ſometimes black, een 
PTR | | 1 | 0 „ or green, and 
, .Therefore, to ſupport his Sentiment, I would fay, | | ſometimes variegated withVeins, evi greater 
f aß all Kinds of Vehicles whatever, that thoſe ex- leſs Mafſ | | F2 : 
xr ceedingly fine and thin Lamellæ, which he conſiders as | | OY Marble Porphy 4 
et - 3 Particles of tranſparent Stones, are 3 „„ Agat . ET 
n, eile out Salts much depurated of earthy Particles, and |} . STM MC I 
5 cyſalled in the Entrals of the Earth: That thoſe | c 
23 Mals being very ſoft in their firſt Formation, are | 1 Faſpis Hells 5 
_ united together by a juxta P ofition ; and form a larger, 2 1 
by or leſſer Compound ih Proportion, as there is in the | „ 0 aa | 
fs Qury a greater or lefs Abundance of thoſe Salts they 0 * ths x = hog natural or factitious. 
nd are formed of; that as that ſaline Matter is moſt com- | en bo Cryſtal, © 5 
9 ae 105 Sp in the Earth, and moſt e 4. Glaſs HY 
„cnes om thence to its Superficy, hence arife thole | Ry Se 3 .Er 
; Stones of an immenſe Bulk, Chick, offer themſelves to Fill * e 8 "_ -Glaſs, 
7 va 00 by = Earth around it giving Way to = 53 Jak. a Spar, 
des, left ine Matter uniting it 1 hs a 8. 
0 Fe 9 1 — e my Fray Relation to * Iron, or making of Braſs, 
| p parent Stones are always much ſmaller than the opake | 6.1 ee 
. dach gl here is bur a very {mall Quantity of cbt Ioeombuſtible Nau... 
e N Salt they are formed of, in Compariſon to the | as is gels. 
* ewe Mine Particles, which with a vait Quantity of | Strange Or £4 A deing properly Minerals, tho- 
M7 ow — into the Compoſition of opake Stones. «| uſually reckoned among them; but either a ſubmarine 
hats the N. . obſerves, that a competent Knowledge of | Plant, or ſuppoſed to proceed from a liquid Bitumen, 
ents; ure of the Sap or Juice found in Stones uſed in L * 3G» or ſupfe „ 


o—_ cont, which is very hard, from the im- 
en 


ws - of the Parts, and very tranſparent by 
on _—_ regular Diſpoſition, which leaves a free 


reaſon 0 the Rays of Light every Way; and this is 


Paſſage o 
Cryſtal. Parts of the ſecond Kind have all Sorts of irregu- 
The res, and muſt accordingly form Aſſemblages 
* much opaker and leſs hard. Now Cryſtal is 
1 


me Time: The Water does not diſſolve thoſe earthy 
wherewith Plants are fed. 


the firſt Kind, M. Geoffroy calls the fory, or chſtalline 
Juice, whereof thoſe Bodies are primarily formed. | 


mitive Particles in the Earth for the Formation of Stones, 
viz, exceedingly fine, and thin Lamellæ, for the For- 
mation of tranſparent Stones: The Regularity and E- 

lity of the Figures thereof determine them to range 
themſelves equally and regularly. And others, which 
have all Sorts of irregular Figures, for the Formation of 


earthy Parts in Fuſion, as it doth the Juices wherewith 


Building, IS of the 
dug out of the ſame 
to moulder awa 
er Seaſon, 


laſt Importance; the ſame Stone 


yin a few Winters, which dug at ano- 


and there a, will brave the Weather for many Ages 


Seafon, 3 which, though dug at the proper 


improper Scat but ruinous Buildings, if uſed at an 
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"PEEL determines them to range them» 
e J — thus to form - homo- 


Parts, it only keeps them in Fuſion, as it does the Juices | 


This Water, thus charged with earthy Particles of 


Neither is this Sentiment of M. Geoffroy entirely fatis- 
factory: For though he lays down two Kinds of pri- 


formed; far though he ſays that the Water keeps thoſe 


Plants are fed, as he is pleaſed to imagine, he does not 
pretend that there are Veſſels in Stones, as in Plants, to 


Quarry at one Seaſon, being found 
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diſtinguimable by their different Magnitudes, Uſes, and 


Conſiſtence, into the 


[ Greater Magnitudes of Stone uſed either about 
Buildings, whether of 6 


— 


Walls; chiefly being of a 


Softer Conſiſtence, whether natural or factitious, 
1 Free- Stone, | 
Brick. | 


Harder Conſiſtence; not eaſily yielding to the 


| © Tool of the Workman, growing either in 
-d wholly of Parts of the firſt Kind, and all other Great Maſles, GE. 

form of a Mixture of two Kinds of Parts together : 2. Raggs. | | 

u Mixture is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to unite Leſſer Maſſes ; whether ſuch as are for their 
"ind together the Parts of the ſecond Kind, and F Figure, : | 

- them 2 Hardneſs and Conſiſtence, without which 14 More knobbed, and unequal, uſed for ſtriking 
1 would only make a Sand, or Duſt. Water now | of Fire, either the more common, which is 

pr the fitteſt Vehicle, to carry the Parts of the firſt | leſs heavy; or leſs common, which is more 

Kind This is ſeen from ſeveral petrifying 1 heavy; as having ſomething in it of a me- 
hich incruſtates the Pipes through which their Waters talline Mixture, | 

1 conveyed, or even ſolid Bodies laid in the Earth for 45 3 - F Flint, 


— Marcaſite. Fire-Stone. 
More round and even, 

4. Pebble, Thunderbolt. | 
Roof, or Pavement, being of a luminated Fi- 
L Sure, either natural, or factitious. 3 
| Slate, | 
0 
L Metals, either for the _ 

Sharpening or trying of them, 
Za Whet-Stone, © 
Q Touch-Stone, 
Poliſhing, or Cutting them; being either of a more 
ſpungy and ſoft, or of a more hard Conſiſtence. 


| Pumice, | 
ke Stones, he ſeems to go no further; and leaves us | | a Emery. b 

in the Dark, as to the Increaſe of Stones. He alſo ap- Leſſer Magnitudes, either more, leſs, or minute. 
ints Water for the Vehicle of thoſe Particles; but he | 8 Sand, | PN 

is not ſo kind to inform us how that Operation is per- L Gravel. 


2. Middle priced S rows, are either of a 


{ Shining Politure, or capable of it; whether of a 


{ ſimple white Colour, and more ſoft Conſiſtence, 


g Coral, Coralline, | 
—— 1. pra 


Precious SroxkEs he ſubdivides into more and leſs 


tranſparent. 


The Jeſs tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their Co- 


lours, into red, as the Sardian and Cornelian ; pale, 
fleſhy Colours, like that of a Man's Nail, as the Onyx ; 
blueiſh, as the Turguois; pale Purple, as the Chalcedony ; 

and thoſe of various Colours, as Opal and Cat's Eye. 
The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are 
colourleſs, as the Diamond and white Sapphire; and 
ides Stones into vulgar, middle coloured, which are either red, as the Ruy, Carbuncle, 
| and Granate; yellow, as the Chryſolite and Topaz , 

green, as the Emerald, Smaragd, and Beryl; bluciſh, 


FD 


fame Author adds, that as there are ſome Sorts 


of . 
2 5 25 will decay in a few Years, there are 


* Tails not have attained their full Hardneſs in 
0 r forty Tears, or even much more. 

* * op Wilkins div 

y * and precious 
Aar 5 itrl 

ar STONEs, or ſuch as are of little Price, are 


—— ne A EDO nn — — 


| 
| 
| 


of the Sea. 
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as the Sapphire; and purple or violaceous, as the Ame- 
thyſt and Hyacinth, | 


EARTH, as we take it in this Place, is alſo a foſ- 


ſil or terreſtrial Matter, whereof our Globe principally 
conſiſts; whoſe Character is to be neither diſſoluble 


by Fire, Water, nor Air; not tranſparent, more fuſi- 


ble than Stone, and generally containing ſome Degree 
of Fatneſs. | 1 | 5 

Of ſuch Earths, ſome are ſimple and immutable; 
others compound and fatty. Of the firſt Kind is Chalk, 
Pumice, and Rotten-Stone. Of the ſecond or compound 
Kind, are Boles of all Kinds, red, white, and brown ; 
Fuller's Earth, the divers Kinds of medicinal Earth, as 

e Cretica, Hungarica, Turcia, Suecia, Lemnian Earth, 


Malta Earth, Terra Sigillata. 


With Regard to the fimple Eartbs. ChALk, is a 


white foſſil Subſtance, uſually reckoned as a Stone; but 


Dr. Slare thinks, without Reaſon ; ſince when examined 
by the hydroſtatical Ballance, it is found to want much 
of the Weight and Conſiſtence of a real Stone: So 


that he thinks it more juſtly ranked among the 


Earths. „ 99 585 
This he obſerves to be the Caſe, not only in Chalk, 


but various other Bodies, taken for granted to be 
Stones; ſome whereof are nearer to Earth than Stone 


others nothing but Earth, Sulphur, Metal, Sc. | 
_ Pvumice, reckoned by a great Number of Naturaliſts, 


as a Kind of ſpongeous Stone, very porous and friable ; 
is by others conſider'd as a Kind of Earth: Neither 
are they agreed about the Nature and Origin of Pumice. 
Some look on it as Pieces of Rock half-burnt and 


calcined, caſt up in Eruptions of Vulcano's, particularly 
Anna and Veſuvius, into the Sea; and which being 


there waſhed in the Salt · Water, lays aſide the black Co- 
lour, that the Impreſſion of the ſubterranean Fires had 
given it, and becomes whitiſh, or ſometimes only 
greyiſh, according as it has floated more or leſs in 
e ys VVV 
Dr. I/oodward conſiders Pumice, as only a Sort of 


Slag, or Cinder; and affirms, it is only found either 


where Forges of Metals have antiently been, or near 
ſome Vulcano or burning Mountain. | 


Other Authors will have the Pumice to riſe from 
the Bottom of the Sea; whence they ſuppoſe it de- 
tached by ſubterraneous Fires. And hence account both 


for its Lightneſs and Poroſity, and its ſaline Taſte; al- 


ledging, in Confirmation hereof, that Pumice is fre- 
uently found in Parts of the Sea far remote from all 
x np ; and adding, that ſeveral Parts of the Archi- 


pelago are frequently found cover'd with it, all at once, 


after a few inward Shakes and Heavings of the Bottom 

Pumice makes a very conſiderable Article in Com- 
merce, and is much uſed in the Arts and Manufactures, 
to poliſh and ſmooth ſeveral Works. | 8 


Its Pieces are of ſeveral Sizes: The Parchment-ma- 


kers and Marblers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt. The 


divers Diſeaſes, both internally and externally. 


ing the ſame Uſes with the Armenian Bole 


Curriers the heavieſt and Hattelt. | 
ſmalleſt. MO BYE ck. The Pewterer; che 
Pliny obſerves, that the Antients 13 
Uſe of Pumice, in Medicine; but it 1 © conſſderable 
ſent Practice. . | out of the pre- 
As to the ſecond, or compound Rind ar 
abound with Salts of dieren Form! . f Borz 
the Spirit of Vitriol, which is an acid Sutes. For 
the Armenian Bole, cauſes no Ebullition . = red upon 
poured upon the Terra Sigillata, or e lf it be 
will excite a very great Efferveſcence, or Ft Pele It 
which denotes a very great Variety of Sal ulition, 
Earths, or Boles. | ts in tho 
The Armenian Bol x, popularly, 
called in Engliſh, Bole pau iy * alt cn Rag a 
Earth, of a pale red Colour; eaſily pul e laty 


which adheres to the Tongue; eſteemed elbe 
er, 


ſtyptick, and vulnerary ; and in theſe Qualities uſd in 


This Bole is eaſily falſified ; and the Doc: 
quently ſell Lemnian, or other Earth in ane fre- 
Mathoilus ſays, it is found in Gold, Silver a creo 


per-Mines. 5 oy 8 
Bor of the Levant, is a medicinal Eanh bro be 


from the Levant ; nearly of the ſame Nature, and hay. 


 Pomet ſays, there is no ſuch Thing among us, a5 ei. 


ther true Bole Armoniack, or Bole of the Levan: 
that all the Boles now in Uſe, are brought ther 2 


the Provinces of France, or the neighbouring Countries: 


But this does not ſeem ſufficiently warranted; and the 


new Tarifs, or Duties on Goods, imported into France 
which mention them both, make it credible, that 


there are of either Kind imported into that Kingdom, 
Indeed it appears, that it is the Levant Bole, which 
uſually paſſes among us for the Armoniact. 


FuLLERS-EARTH, is a fatty, foſſil Earth, abounding 


in Nitre; of great Uſe in the Woollen Manufacture. 


TERRA Sigillata, is a Kind of Earth or Bole, dug in 
the Ile of Lemnos, and thence alſo called Lis 
Earth, of conſiderable Uſe in Painting and Medicine, 
It is of different Colours, but moſt commonly red; 


heavy, ſoft, and friable ; held very aſtringent, and s 


ſuch uſed in -Hæmorrhages; as alſo againſt the Plague, 
and Pojſon, though I would not truſt to it in thok 
dangerous Caſes. Pliny attributes to it ſeveral other 
Virtues, which Experience does not juſtify ; nor is it in 
that Eſteem it antiently was; yet it is {till an Ingredient 


in Venice-Treacle. 1 

It was antiently found in a Mountain, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the City Hepbæſtia; where Diana's Prielts 

went at certain Times with great Ceremony to dig it up. 


After a little Preparation they made it up in Focbes, and 


ſealed them with Diana's Seal; whence the Appellation 
of Sigillata, ſealed. 5 | 


It is now brought from Conſtantinople in little fat 


| Cakes, r ound on one Side, flat and ſealed on the other. 
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: their ſpringing forth from under Ground, are 
found impregnated with ſome Mineral Matter, as Salt, 
Sulphur, Vitriol, Sc. 28 * 

Moſt of the Matters wherewith the Mineral- Waters 


are impregnated, are not diſcernible in them, and the 


divers Mixtures made in them of ſeveral of thoſe Mat- 
ters together, conſtitute ſo many different Kinds of 
Mineral Maters, either wholeſome or pernicious, that it is 
impoſſible to know and determine them all. | 

The Waters of the ſameSprings, can, in divers Times, 
receive notable Alterations or Changes, by new Mix- 


. tures, or by thoſe which have been made being en- 
tirely exhauſted. 5 


Some have imagined, that Mineral Maters are pro- 
duced entirely of the Mineral Vapours exhaling from 
Mines, and condenſed; but it is not very likely, 


Waters they are mixed with, are not 


that there are, in the Earth, Mines abundant enough 0 
furniſh Vapours, capable, being condenſed, to keep , 
the perpetual Courſe of thoſe Waters, in Sources — 
are inexhauſtible. But it may happen, that _— 
ral Vapours or Exhalations, are mixed with the 4 P 
Waters which run through the Earth, where 7 : 
to be met with, and condenſed; and that thole Kit 
ters remain impregnated with their Qualities 3 Joſe 
ſome volatile Salts, not concrete, ſublimated . - 
dry Exhalations, or in thoſe humid W mn 
very eaſy to diſcover thoſe Exhalations 2 1 % 
The Variety of their Matters is very 1 s they 
tures are accidental; the Qualities of the : o 2 
run through, and where they are ſtopp® 


. e in it 
| ns the roduc 1 
evident, and the Alteratio 2 always nu 


nifefl. * [t 


which th 


FO. alt to diſcover the Juices which can 
It's equally CI Mineral Waters, and particularly 
- h receive no Concretion, and communicate no 


thoſe which r thoſe Waters; for thoſe liquid and 
_— ns Tuic paſs in the Diſtillation, with the 
entile 


6 ; ate and are only manifeſted by Ef- 
Matter es — Water cannot produce. 
pode ces, called Concretes, becauſe they can be con- 
bw mw reſolved, have Sediments, which render 
dene, able and palpable after the Diſtillation or Eva- 
them vil f the Water they are mixed with. But it is 
bam cult to diſcover their Kind and Properties, if 
very . e no reſpect to thoſe which are already known, 
oe. they be ſeveral together. a | 
of 1 cats and Earths, are the moſt ſenſible, and moſt 
T gh Matters, mixed in Springs and Well Waters. 
comm i; ſeldom any Earth which does not participate of 
py difſoluble in the Waters which paſs through 
_ and the Current of thoſe Waters, carries off always 
en ome ſubtle Earth; and this is what is found the 
5 manifeſt in thoſe Waters: But the Knowledge of 


| thoſe Salts and Earths mixed in the Waters, is not al- 


iſtinct, that one can determine the Species 

mel 12 a ſure Judgment of their Properties. 
There are but very few concrete Salts known to us. 
There may be ſeveral of them, which have reſpect to 
the common Salt, Nitre, Allum, and Vitriol, which are 
the four moſt common Kinds of mineral concrete Salts. 
Thoſe whoſe Propenſity to Concretion is not accom- 
liſhed, and which are yet in Embrio, and as in their 
E or firſt Being, are leſs diſcernible in that State, 
and thoſe which are better formed, and already Concretes, 
or capable of Concretion, which ſome call enixi, i. e. 
born, and came out of their Matrices, have no ſimple 
and homogeneous Subſtances in each Species. 7 
The common Salt has two different Portions mixed 
together; one 18 condenſed and cryſtalliſed, in the Cold, 
and in a damp Place, after the Evaporation of Part of 
the Water, in which that Salt has been diſſolved; the 
other is neither condenſed nor cryſtalliſed, but by the 
total Evaporation of the reſt of the Water. That the 


Portion cryſtalliſed in the Cold, or in a damp Place, is 
| the moſt ſulphurous, and by its Sulphurity is eaſily mix'd 


with ſulphurated Salt of Tartar, calcined and reſolved in 
a damp Place, or in common Water, without Coagula- 
tion: But that Part of the common Salt which is not 


| condenſed but by the total Evaporation of the Water, 
| In which it has been diſſolved, has an Acidity, which im- 
| mediately coagulates the Salt of Tartar in Solution, and 
A other fixed, ſulphurous and nitrous Salts — 


The Vitriol which cryſtalliſes, in a damp Place, on 


| ſulphurous Marcaſites, has, likewiſe, a ſucculent Portion, 


condenſible only by the total Evaporation of its aqueous 
Humidity, of a very acid Taſte, of an unctuous Subſtance, 
and ſoon reſolved in a humid Place; which different 
Portion is very different from that, which is condenſed 
firſt, and cryſtalliſed in the Cold, in the Water where 


that Vitriol has been diſſolved. Thoſe Cryſtals are a 


nn whereof is precipitated by the Mixture of the ſul- 
Phurous and nitrous Salts, with which the other Coction 
4 be eaſily mixed, having not, like the firſt, that Aci- 
„ on which the ſulphurous Salts can act. Which is 
nerve in the common Salt, the firſt Portion whereof 
umme moſt ſulphurous, and the ſecond the moſt acid. 
fl we Nitres, are, likewiſe, compoſed of two different 
ne Portions, one more ſul 


1:4 cold or damp Place, and another which dif- 


| — be that Cryſtalliſation, and which is not conden- 


we He 2 at ſtrong enough to expel all the diſſolu- 


diy, is leſs ſulphurous, and has ſome Acidity, 
e other has not. | 
e firſt Be 


but Va ings or Embrio's of the mineral Salts are 
e Ours, or Juices not concrete, entirely vaporous, 


e of wh; 
the W — N condenſed and fixed in Part, by 


tr | or be diſengaged from their Ma- 
N. . capable of Coneretion by means of 
mike is obſerved in certain nitrous, aluminous, 
alts, The ſulphurous Salt, found in the 


of certai s a 
6 kin 1 burnt in the Fire, and which 


oe they were burn.” had its. Seminary in the Stones 


urnt; and in that State of its firſt Be- 
Vor. II | 


* acid, auſtere Vitriol; a great deal of the mineral 


phurqus, which can be cry- 
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ing, is very different from that it requires in the Fire, 
which of cold and coagulative, renders it cauſtick and re- 
ſolutive. The cold and coagulative Quality of that 
ftony Salt, in its firſt being, manifeſts itſelf ſufficiently 
in the Waters of the Springs of certain Rocks; which 
are very limpid and cold, and cauſes cold and ſcirrhous 
Tumours, to thoſe who uſe it for common Drink. That 
Seminary of ſtony Salt, is rendered nitrous, ſulphurous, 
cauſtick, and reſolutive by Fire, which could exhauſt it, 
but not produce it, in calcining thoſe Stones; no more 
than that of burnt Shells of Oyſters, of which alſo they 
make Chalk, which has no leſs of ſulphurous Salt. This 
Salt embrioned in the Stones of Chalk, is a ſtony Juice, 


which can be mixed with the Waters which run between 


the Beds and Interſtices of thoſe Stones in the Rocks; 
but which is not eaſily diſcovered in the Waters impreg- 
nated therewith. | * 
The Seminary of Allum and that of Vitriol muſt 
be likewiſe in the Matters whence thoſe Sorts of Salts 
are extracted by means of Water, after their Calcina- 
tion in the Fire, and their Maceration in the Air. The 


Fire and Air which have exalted them, could not pro- 


duce them. The Seminary of Allum in the aluminous 


Stones, and that of Vitriol in the ſulphurous Marcaſites, 
are not, in that State, manifeſt to our Senſes; and often 


are no otherwiſe known in Mineral Waters, but by ſome 
Effects, and even that without any Certainty, becauſe 
thoſe Effects can be equivocal. | | 

All thoſe Varieties of mineral Salts embrioned, enixi, 
chryſtalin, ſucculent, ſulphurous, not ſulphurous, of the 
firſt, and of the ſecond Concretion, thoſe of their Gen- 
ders, Species, Mixtures, Proportions, Alterations, &9c. 
render difficult and uncertain, the Judgment of the Pro- 


perties of the Waters participating thereof, 


The ſubtile Earth mixed likewiſe in the Mineral- Wa- 


ters, can be likewiſe of ſeveral Sorts difficult to diſcover: 


Thoſe Earths are found in them, of divers Colours, 
white, grey, yellowiſh, red, brown, and of different 


Qualities, The one is diſſoluble in diſtilled Vinegar, 


the others indiſſoluble; the one fuſible, the other not 
fuſible in the Fire, where they aſſume divers Colours; 


the one argillous, . the other cretaceous, bolar, fandy, 
talquous, calcinous; the one produced by the Concre- 
tion of certain ſaline, or ſulphurous Juices, the others 
not; the one ſimply mineral, the other metallick. 


Moſt of thoſe Kings being not eaſily diſcerned ſeparately, 


are ſtill leſs diſcovered when mixed together. | 


The ſimple Infuſions of certain ſulphurous mineral 
Earths, can cauſe a notable Alteration in common Wa= 
ters, though nothing of thoſe Earths is left in their Se- 
diments after Diſtillation, as there's none ſeen in certain 


Liquors rendered reunitive by the ſimple Infuſion of 


Antimony. _ 7) 

Hot Mineral- Waters can contract ſome Alteration by 
the ſulphurous and bituminous Matters they meet with 
in their Courſe; for thoſe Matters partake of certain ſub- 


tile Salts, which thoſe Waters can diſſolve and carry off 
along with them. | 


Some Mineral-Waters cold; ot luke-warm, have a 
ſouriſh or vinous Flavour, which is not diſcovered in any 


of thoſe which are not notably hot; but that Flavour is 


ſo eaſily loſt by the leaſt Heat, or in the Air, that it is 


difficult to diſcover what cauſes it. There is not ſo 
much as any found in the Waters thought to be alumt- 
nous and vitriolick, but likewiſe in the Waters which 


are manifeſtly nitrous, and which abound in ſulphurous 
Salts oppoſed to Acids. 


The Cauſes of Heat of certaih Mineral.-iaters are 
little known. There is Room to doubt if there be ſub- 
terraneous Fires capable of heating them, or if they have 


received that Heat by the Exhalations of ſome ferment- 


able mineral Juices, or wherein an Ebullition ariſes from 
the Mixture of other Juices. — — 
To diſcover the Nature and Qualities of Mineral- 
Waters, the following Method is to be obſerved. 
1. From what Place they are.— 2. In what Time, or 


Diſpoſition of the Air they have been taken in their 


Springs. — 3. If they are ſent in Bottles to the Phyſician 
. 5 to N ho, he muſt enquire how long they 
have been in Bottles, and if the Bottles were clean, and 
have been well corked. — 4. If they have made fome 
Sediment in the Bottlggg and of what Kind, — 5. It thoſe 
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Waters are limpid or muddy, —6. If they have ſome 


Smell and ſome manifeſt Flavour, — 7. If their Weight 
differs notably from that of ſimple and common Wa- 
ter, — 8, If they change Colour by being mixed with 
Galls, or Oak-Leaves, or Pomegranate's Peel, Myrabo- 
lans, c. —9. If having been expoſed to the Air, or a 


little heated, they are no longer ſuſceptible of Colour. 


10. If being put in Diſtillation through the Alem- 
bick, in Balneo-Mariæ, there ariſes and diſtills firſt ſome 


Liquor more ſubtile than the reſt, and if there be found 


ſome Differences between the diverſe Portions of the 
ſame Water diſtilled, received ſeparately. —11. If in the 
Evaporation or Diſtillation of thoſe Waters, at a very 


moderate Heat, ſome Pellicles be formed on the Surface 


of the Water ; or if ſome terreſtrial Concretions be made 


floating by Flakes in the Water, or adhering to the 
Sides of the Veſſels, or ſettling at the Bottom, and which. 


— 12. If after an almoſt total Diſtillation or Evaporation 


of thoſe Waters, ſome ſaline, fibrous, granulated, or 
other wiſe figurated Concretion, be made in the Liquor 


left, and expoſed in a cold Place.— 13. If the Water being 


all evaporated, or diſtilled dry, leaves a Settling, how 
much, and what Sort of Settling. —14. If the terreſtrial 


Settling contains ſome Portion of Salt or not. —15. To 
which Salts, of thoſe commonly known, the Salts of 


| thoſe Waters can have a Report. —16. If they precipi- 
tate into a red, or yellow Colour ſublimate Mercury 
diſſolved in common Water; and if they precipitate 
likewiſe, the ſulphurous Earths of common Vitriol, as 
do the true Nitre of the Antients, the Natron of Egypt, 


the white Lode, and the foſſil Borax. —17. It they 


change green the Colour of Syrup of Violets, and if they 
reſtore the blue Colour of the Tourneſol, turned red by _ 
ſome alluminous vitriolick Acid or other, as the true 
Nitres do. —18. If they turn red the Tourneſol, as the 
Allum and Vitriol do. —19. If they thicken and coagu- 


late quickly, the Liquor of the fixed Salt of Tartar, as 


does the ſucculent and ſecond Portion of common Salt, 


which is not condenſed but by a total Evaporation of 


the Water in which that Salt has been diſſolved. — 


20. If they cauſe no Changes in the Waters of the Diſ- 
ſolutions of ſublimate Mercury and Vitriol, nor on the 
Syrup of Violet, nor on the Liquor of the Salt of Tartar. 
reſolved, no more than do Saltpetre, and the firſt Por- 
tion of common Salt, which is cryſtalized when expoſed 


in a cold or damp Place. —21. If the earthy Settlings 


of thoſe Waters, after the Separation of their Salts, | 


are entirely, or in Part diſſoluble in diſtilled Vinegar, 
and with ſome Ebullition, as certain Sorts of Chalks, as 
does the white Earth of the Curds of nitrous and alkali 
Salts, produced by the Mixture of the ſecond Portion 
of common Salt. —22. It thoſe terreſtrial Settlings di- 


veſted of Salts, put to the Fire and ſtrongly heated in 
German Crucibles, be fixed if they change Colour, if 
they are vitrified or calcined, and if by means of the 
reductive Salts, ſomething metallick can be extracted 


from it or not. —23. And if their Salts purified, after 
they have been melted at the Fire, in Crucibles of a 


good vitrified Earth, aſſume ſome extraordinary Colour. 
According to this Examen made on Waters of different 


Springs, both hot and cold, there may be obſerved 


particularly, Salts and Earth of divers Qualities, and in 
different Quantities. 3 . 


The Salts condenſed after a low Diſtillation or Eva- 


poration, may be reduced to two Genders, the one to 
the Nitre of the Antients, which is a ſulphurous mine- 


ral Salt ſemblable to the Alkali of the Plants, the others 
to the common Salt conſidered in one, or the other of 
its different Portions, or according to the Mixture of 
both together. For in all the Analyſes made of all Sorcs 


of Mineral Waters, by the Academy of the Sciences at 


Paris, there has been found neither Allum nor true 
Vitriol. 


All Mineral- Waters are either hot, or luke-warm, or 
cold ; they alſo differ in the Taſte, for ſome of them 


are ſour or vinous, ſome auſter or ferruginous, and 
others without any manifeſt Flavour, or inſipid. 

All thoſe ſenſible Differences, joined to thoſe which 
are the moſt remarkable in the ſettling of thoſe Waters, 
after Diſtillation or Evaporation, and particularly in the 
Participation of certain Salts, ſome of which have ſome 
Report to common Salt, and others to the Nitre of the 


Salt. 


ſemblable to the Nitre of the Antients, 


effectual. 


and none on Braſs. 


Antients, have given Occaſion 
Waters into ſeveral Claſſes, to diſpoſe ; 
hiſtorical Detale of the Obſervations A Order the 
them. | N examining 
In the firſt of theſe Claſſes are 
which is found a Salt which has a rt 93 in 
| Ommon 


to diſtribue Miner 


In the ſecond are the hot Waters, hof Salt is f 
1 8 19nd 
In the third are the inſipid Ike. 
participate of ſome Salt, either 
ſome which have no Salt at all. 
In the fourth, are the luke. warm Vater 
; 5 ord gas fa for 
or vinous Taſte, which part mo a fourih 
Nane. mm participate ſomething of the tue 
In the fifth, are the inſipid cold at. i 
cipate of ſome Salt ſemblable to en Poa 
in whoſe Analyſis no Salt is found. 1 One 
In the ſixth, are the cold Waters, whoſe Flavour is 


Warn , 


ferruginous or auſter. | 


In the ſeventh, are the cold Waters of 1 
nous Taſte, which participate of a wes 
And in the eighth, are the cold Waters, of Sas 
or vinous Taſte likewiſe, which participate of Fa _ 
Nitre. EN e 


Note, In the ſeveral Experiments which hay 
made on Mineral. Waters, none of the hot o 

been found ſouriſn, and none of the inſipid 
nitrous. | | 55 „ 


e been 
nes have 
cold ones 


ote, alſo, That none have took fo much Pains tg 
examine the different Qualities of the feyeral Kinds 
of Mineral- Waters, as the Royal Academy of Science 
at Paris has done. I'll give here an Account of al 
the curious Diſcoveries they have made in that Ex. 
men, particularly of thoſe which are found in the 
Kingdom of France; ſince by the Report thoſe Wa. 
ters may have with others found any where elſe, one 
may eaſily judge of the Qualities of thoſe Waten: 
But previouſly to it, I muſt ſpeak of the moſt con. 
derable Springs of Mineral-Maters found here in Eg- 
land, which are of the firſt Claſs, viz. hot, | 


The chief hot mineral Springs in England, are thoſe | 


near Wells in Somerſetſhire, and thoſe others at Buxton 
and Matlock in Derbyſhire , which latter however, ate 
rather warm or tepid than hot. 

In the City of Bath are four hot Baths ; one triangular 


called the Croſs Bath, from a Croſs that formerly ſtood 


in the midſt of it; the Heat of which is more gentle 


than the others, becauſe it has fewer Springs. The 
ſecond is the Hot Bath, which heretofore was much 


hotter than the reſt, when it was not ſo large as it now 


is. The other two are the King's and Queen's Baths, 


divided only by a Wall; the laſt having no Spring, 


but receiving the Water from the King's Bath, which s 


about ſixty Feet ſquare, and has in the Middle of it 
many hot Springs, which render its healing Quality more 
Fach of theſe is furniſhed with a Pump © 

throw out Water upon the Diſeaſed, where it b fe. 
quired, „ 5 1 
The Engliſb pretend, that theſe Waters abound ＋ 

a mineral Sulphur ; they are hot, as already obſerved, 0 


a bluiſh Colour, and ſtrong Scent, and ſend forth thin 


Vapours. They do not pals through the Body like molt 


Mineral Waters, though if Salt be added the 115 
preſently. On Settlement they afford a blac , 


which is uſed by way of Cataplaſm in Aches, of mor 
Service to BO cha 4 Hong 3 the | . 
they depoſite on Diſtillation and no other. 

Dr. Abendeff found the Colour of the 172 2 
from the King's and Hoth Bath, yellow; and wy rs 
the Croſs-Bath, white; whence he concludes, 1 
Croſs Bath has more Allum and Nitre than t 41 
which, tho' it abounds more with Sulphur, An 300 
hence that it is all Nitre and no Allum. The 5 
is ſuppoſed to prey on Silver, and all of them o 


Baths is found benefici 


Note, That the Uſe of theſe Gr. in cute 


in Diſeaſes of the Head, as Palſies, 1 
Diſeaſes, as Leproſies, Se. er ay wy 
pations of the Bowels, the Scurvy and Stone, f 
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| nen and Children. The Baths 
oft piſcaes of, . 1 Cures, and are commonly uſed 
have pres in obſtinate chronick Diſeaſes ; where 
az a laſt — well, if they agree with the Conſtitution 
they 1 but whether they will agree or not, 
of _ ot be known without Trial. 
one Wh 


le Mineral- Waters in the Kingdom 
IT be moſt 55 3 alſo hot, are thoſe of Bourbon 
of Ha Bourboneſe. The great Number of Springs, 
in -ccence of the Baths, the Antiquity of the 
tae M = che Care our Kings have taken of their 
hülse nent for a Century paſt, give thoſe Waters 
de to be the firſt conſidered in that 
ſome 


King9M: has been made of the Waters of the 
I Her Fountain, of that of Eſcures, and 
ue; 


of that of St, Leger. 


The Water of the great Well, call'd the Lymbe, is 


| the hotteſt in its Source it is limpid and without Taſte. 
the 


iſt o Difference is found between what 
Sol dit wha comes through at the latter End 


| *f the Operation. It leaves at the Bottom of the Cur- 


of a white and ſaline Sediment, of 
n. A ant ro of Earth, and the r are a pure 
"y of the Taſte of common Salt, which is condenſed 
ring of a ubick Figure, like the Sea Salt: This 
Warr always remains limpid in the Curcubites during 
the Diſtillation, 


rately, of the one and the other Salt, in 
_— = of common Water ; then ſome of 
it was mixed in other common Water in which had been 
volved ſublimate Mercury; and it was obſerved, that 
by the Mixture of the Salt of the Water of the Tymbe, 
neither Diſturbance, nor Precipitation was made in the 
Water where the Sublimate had been diſſolved, as none 


diſturbed neither by the Salt of the Water of the Lymbe, 
nor by common Salt. Thoſe two Salts put ſeparately on 


Allom, Vitriol, and all the other Acids do, which turn 
it red: But they have equally precipitated the Salt of Sa- 
tum allo diſſolved in common Water, and filtrated thro* 
the grey Paper. | 
Iymbe with the common Salt, and obſerved the Report 
of one to the other, they obſerved afterwards the Dif- 
ferences of that Salt of the Water of the Lymbe, from 
tix Allom and Vitriol, as well by the Light and Taſte, 
which found in them notable Differences, as by the 
Mixtures made ſeparately of thoſe three Matters diſſolved 
In common Water on a Tincture of Indigo, the blue 
Colour whereof, which was changed into a clear Red 
by the Mixture of Allom, and into a brown Red by the 


| Mixture of Vitriol, was not at all changed by the Salt 


of the Water of the Lymbe, nor by the common Salt. 
By comparing that Salt of the Water of -the Lymbe 


ultible Matters as Salt-petre does; that the Savour of 
the one had no Report to that of the other; that Salt- 
88 diſſolved in common Water changed a little the 
"= 1 of Indigo into Red, which the Salt of the Wa- 
s . the Lymbe did not; and that Salt-petre diſſolved 
N Water did not diſturb the Diſſolution of the 
Fe ol daturn, as the Salt of the Water of the Lymbe 


Na was * diſcovered, that the Salt of the Water of 
ry 2 N was different from the true Nitre, in that 
es 1 tre, ſuch as the Natron of Egypt, and the 
üblen . e Precipitates into an orange Colour the 
mate Mercury diſſolved in common Water, what 

© of the Water of the I. 
Krbing that Diſſolution of t 
m Oes, which 

By all th 


of the Sublimate, as the Salt 
renders it a little milky, 


b the ok cle Compariſons of that Salt of the Water of 


a with the other kn Salts, it w 
that nown Salts, it was obſerved, 
at It had no Report but to the Sea-Salt, and other 


ts employed in preſerving and ſeaſoning 


ine the Quality of thoſe Salts by comparing 
| N the Academy cauſed to be diſ- 


was made by the Mixture of common Salt. The fame 
was obſerved in the Diſſolution of Vitriol, which was 


the Tincture of Indigo, changes not its blue Colour, as 


Having thus compared the Salt of the Water of the 


ther mineral Salts vulgarly known, it was ob- 
at it did not fulminate in the Fire with com- 


ymbe did not, nor even 


And becauſe the Salt Gem and fixed Salt, feparated 
from Saltpetre in refining it, appear ſemblable to the 
common Salt, they wete both examined to ſee, to which 
of the two, the Salt of the Water of the Lymbe had 


more Report; and it was obſerved, that it was more 


ſemblable to the fix*d Salt of Saltpetre, than to the Salt 
Sem; and agrees likewiſe in that with common Salt. 
The Salt Gem diſſolved in Water, and put to evaporate 
at a ſlow Heat, produces continually Cruſts on the Surface 
of the Water, it diſturbs and renders white the limpid 
Diſſolution of Sublimate; it turns yellow the green Diſ- 
ſolution of German Vitriol, and in a ſhort Time is con- 
denſed into tranſparent and long Fibres in that Diſſo- 
lution of Vitriol, what the Salt of the Water of the 


Lymbe does not, no more than the common Salt, and the 
fixed Salt of Salt- petre. 


Nothing bituminous and ſulphurous has been diſco- 
vered in the Water, nor in its Settlement. 

The other Waters of Bourbon Lancy, which are thoſe 
of the Queen's Fountain, and of the Fountains of EH 


cures, and of St. Leger, and which in their Sources have 


different Degrees of Heat, the firſt being the hotteſt, 


though leſs hot than that of the Lymbe ; the ſecond leſs 
than the firſt, and the third only warm or tepid, have 


been found to have the like Settlings, and in the like 


Proportion. All three had proportionably a little leſs 
Salt than that of the Lymbe; but otherwiſe their Salt 
was the ſame with that of the Lymbe; in five Pounds of 
thoſe Waters there were almoſt a whole Drachm of Salt. 

The Salt of thoſe Waters melted, at the Fire, in 
German Crucibles, is only turned grey ; and the Earth 
ſeparated from the Salt of the Water of the Lymbe has 


changed Colour at the Fire, is turned very brown, and 
has contraQted ſome Salt Taſte ; but that of the Waters 


of the other Springs has not changed. — Theſe are the 


Remarks which have been made on the Water of the 
firſt Claſs, where has been diſcovered a Salt ſemblable to 


common Salt. . | | 8 
The hot Waters, in which is found a Salt ſemblable 


to the Nitre of the Antients, are, particularly, thoſe of 
Bourbon ¶ Arc bambault, in the Bourboneſe likewiſe. 


The Water of the Baths of Bourbon P Archambault, 
taken in the Spring, was of a nitrous Taſte, _ 


During the Evaporation made at a flow Heat, to ob- 
ſerve its Settlement, there were formed on its Surface 
White Pellicles, which were precipitated afterwards into 


Flakes: The whole dry Settlement was found to be 


A of the Weiglit of the Water, and that Settlement 
contained 4 of white Earth, and s of Salt. 


In examining that Salt it was obſerved that it had a 
lixival Savour, and was purely nitrous. The Nitre to 
which Meſſieurs of the Academy have judged proper 


to refer the Salt of the Water of the Baths of Bourbon 


P Arcbambault, is the true Nitre of the Antients, which 


has a Report to the ſulphurous fixed Salt of burnt 


Plants, and is different from Salt-petre, which ſome 
Chymiſts miſtake for the Nitre.— There is a foſſil Nitre 


dug out of the Earth, into grey, compact, and pretty 
hard Maſſes. There is ſome ſoft, lets compact, and 


pretty white, which blows on the Earth in ſome hot 


Climates : There are Waters impregnated therewith, as 
that of the Nile ; the Natron of Egypt, and the natural 


Borax, are Species thereof, —All thoſe nitrous Salts have 


ſome Sulphureity, which · is not found in Salt-petre, un- 
leſs it be alkalized, i. e. reduced by Means of the Sul- 


phur of the Coals, to the Nature and Quality of the 
Salt of the Herb Kali, which is the black Sode. The 
ſulphurous fix'd Salts of Plants, and the true Nitres, 
cauſe the Diſſolution of ſublimate Mercury in common 
Water, to precipitate into an orange Colour; they turn 
that of the Syrup of Violets into green, and reſtore the 
blue Colour of Indigo, changed red by acid Liquors ; 
what the Salt of the Waters of the Baths of Bourbon 


P Arcbambault has done likewiſe, and which Salt-petre, 


common Salt, Vitriol, and Allom do not. 

Nothing bituminous was found in that Water; and 
no other Sulphureity was diſcovered in it, but the ni- 
trous one wt its Salt : The Earth of its Settlement had 
nothing fat, and could be diſſolved in Part in diſtilled 
Vinegar. 1 e 

In four Pounds of that Water was found one Drachm 
and a half of nitrous Salt, and _ Quantity of that Salt 

| | was 
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was ſufficient to purge by Stools as the Alkali do. 

This great Quantity of true Nitre in the Water of 
the hot Springs of Bourbon ! Archambault, can be con- 
ſidered as the principal Cauſe of the Effects of that 
Water in thoſe who drink it; and by the Conſideration 
of the Properties of that Kind of Salt, which to warm, 
to attenuate, to reſolve, to deterge, to purge, &c. one 
may judge of the Conveniency of that Water to the 
Conſtitution of the diſeaſed Perſons, and to the Quality 
of their Maladies, to preſcribe them the Uſe thereof. 
The Properties of the Water of the Bath of Bourbon 
P Archambault, are, in my Opinion, the ſame with thoſe 
of the Water of the Baths in England, ſince the Salt 
in both is the ſame. 

The third Claſs is that of the inſpid, warm, or tepid 
Waters, ſome of which participate of ſome Sort of Salt, 
and the others have none. . PE 

Of this Kind of Mineral Waters, is that of Premeau 
in Burgundy, which taken towards the End of the Sum- 
mer, is limpid and without Savour, and 


to drink. It has ſome deterſive Quality. 


To diſcover if that Water participates of ſome bitumi- 


nous Matter, ſmelling like Amber, as it had been re- 
ported, Meſſrs, of the Academy, cauſed ſome of it 
to be diſtilled in Glaſs Alembicks, in Balneo Mariz, 
which paſſed into the Recipients, had no Smell, and did 
not appear different from what had been put in Diſtilla- 
lation: And nothing was found in the Settlement, hav- 
ing either Conſiſtence, or Smell of Amber or of Bitumen. 
They cauſed, likewiſe, ſome of the ſame Water to be 


evaporated in earthen Pans, at a ſlow Heat; but what 


was evaporated had no Smell. During the Evaporation, 


there were ſeen ſwimming in that Water ſome ſmall _ 


Mucilages of a grey Colour; and toward the End of 
the Evaporation, the Surface of the Water was cover'd 


with a grey, and ſandy Pellicle, and the Sides of the 


Pans lined with a ſubtile grey Salt. Towards the Bot- 
tom were the Mucilages which had nothing bitumi- 
nous. Theſe Mucilages being dried, diſſolve them- 


| ſelves info a heavy Earth, and the whole Settlement, was 
but in a ſmall Quantity, leſs than e of the Weight 


of the Water. „„ EY 
In that Settlement there was a very ſmall Quantity of 
Salt, of the Taſte and Quality of common Salt. The 
Earth was not diſſoluble in the Spirit of Vinegar. 
Being put in the Fire, and made red-hot, it turned 
white. 5 | | 


which are the warm or tepid, of a ſouriſh or vinous 


Taſte, and which participate of the true Nitre, the A- 
cademy examined more particularly that of Jaude in Au- 
vergne, taken in the Spring, from the three Springs 


which flow there, which are the ſmall Spring of Jaude, 
that of the Field of the Poor, and that of Beaurepaire. 
The Water of the ſmall Source of Jaude, was very 
limpid, and of a fouriſh and vinous Taſte, leaving 
ſome dry Impreſſion on the Tongue. . | 
In emptying the Bottles to put that Water to eva- 
porate, there were found at the Bottom. ſome Settle- 
ments of the Colour of a dead Leaf, which were ſe- 


| parated. Sb 


or muddy, and there were formed in it neither Pellicles 
nor Flakes. What remained dry, made : of the 
Weight of the Water. It was a greyiſh Matter almoſt 
half Salt, which had a Report to the true Nitre, and 
which being melted in a Crucible at a violent Heat aſ- 
. fumed a. red Colou. | 
The Earth of that Settlement was almoſt all diſſolved 
in diſtill'd Vinegar, with a great Efferveſcence. It was 
not changed in the Fire. 


The Water of the Field of the Poor, was in all 


Things ſemblable to that of the ſmall Spring, its Settle- 
ments the ſame, and its Salt nitrous likewiſe. __ 
That of Beaurepaire had nothing different from the 
two others, | | | 

The Salts of thoſe three Waters, having been ſe- 
parately melted in Crucibles at a violent Heat, aſſumed 
a red Colour, more or leſs dark, according to the De- 
gree of the Fire. | 5 

The Academy examining the Waters of the fifth Claſs 
(containing the inſipid cold Waters which participate of 
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Settlements there is no Salt fo 


as does the ſecond Portion of the Sea-6 
cold ones of a ferruginous and au 


thing vitriolick. 

pretty agreeable 
| nous and ſtyptick, like that of ſm 

which Vitriol had been diſſolved. 


lour, as does the ſame Vitriol; but bein 


moderate. That ſaline Matter being diffolved in com. 


„ Tartar;- W's 


Among the Mineral-Waters of the fourth Claſs, 


had depoſited in the Bottles ſome whitiſh Settlements 
Its Savour was a little ſouriſh and vinous. 


Toe which is cryſtalized at the Bottom in a damp Place, and 
In the Evaporation, the Water did not appear thick 


Water. 3 8 8 


ſome Salt, ſemblable to common Salt, and 


und) took a 


tice of the Fountain of Jonas, at Bourk«y 75 
mn Þ 4. 


That Water, which had been 
the Spring, was limpid, and 

That Water being evaporated, 1; 
very white and heayy Settlement, environ * 
reddiſh Terreſtriety. That Settlement hag : Vith 
that it was not ſenſible to the Taſte . 0K 


ing coagulated the Liquor of Salt 2 itt 


* alt. 

ea in Part, * 
at the Fire. i alt 
the ſixth Clas 


ſtere Ta 


Vahls in Dauphine, of a Spring called 1 
ken in the Month of May, appeared mehl b 
different from other ferruginous Waters W 

| Y Ome« 


ing of 


That Earth could be diſſolv 

Vinegar, but was not changed 
Among ſeveral Waters of | 

> 02, the 
e, that of 


It was limpid and without Smell: Its Savour 1 
$ v. 


all white yy Ine, in 


| Its Shy... 
ſtrong and diſagreeable. It aſſumed aM d, Was | 
5 In- 


clining to blue, when mixed with Gall, much lik 
Water in which Engliþ Vitriol has been diſſol 0 1 
changed the Tincture of Indigo into a baba 0 
Liquor of Salt of Tartar, no Pepe wy = th 
it happens with Vitriol, and the whole Lies 0 
very green. There was at the Bottom of the Bottle 
ſmall yellowiſh Settlement, ſuch as is ſeen in Was 
where there is a ferruginous Vitriol. Th 
Having put that Water in Alembicks, 
ſtill'd at a flow Heat, fo ſoon as it began 
it loſt its former Savour, and was no more acid ; bur 
had only a ferruginous Taſte. What began to di 
was inſipid, as well as what paſſed afterwards; and al 
that could be diſtilled was like pure Water. It remained 
but about v5 of a grey Matter, which had fome Re. 
port to Vitriol ſlightly calcined ; it had its Tafte but 


to have it d. 
to grow warm, 


mon Water, and mixed with the Liquor of Salt of Tartar, 
became as Ink with ſome Precipitation. The Vitrig 
cauſes no ſuch Blackneſs with the Liquor of Sat of | 


| Thoſe who have drank that Water of the Springofthe 
Dominique at Vabls, have found it heavy on the Stomach, | 
and vomitive, that it purges downwards, and renders 
the Stools black. _ CEO „„ 
Of the Waters of the ſeventh Claſs, which are cold, 
have a ſouriſh or vinous Taſte, and participate of com. 
mon Salt, that of St. Peter of Clermont in Auvergne, ta- 
ken in the Beginning of the Spring, was limpid, but 


During the Evaporation of that Water, Pellicles vere 
formed on its Surface, which were precipitated into {mall 
Flakes. The whole dry Settlement amounted to 7: cf 
the Weight of the Water, and almoſt half Salt was extract 
ed from it, ſemblable to that Portion of the Sa Sl, 


which is mixed without Trouble with the Alkali or {ul- 
phurous fixed Salts of Plants diſſolved in common 


The Earth of that Settlement deprived of its Sal, 5 | 
much as could be ſeparated from it, by Means of hot 
Water, could be diſſolved with a great Efferyeſcence Ec 
Spirit of Vinegar. It contracted in the Fire a notavy 
faline Taſte, and its Whiteneſs turned +11. | 
The Water of Pougues, in the Niverns:s, which ö g 
the eighth Claſs, viz. cold, of a ſouriſh or ou 
Taſte, and participates of a Salt, which has 2 1 
the Nitre of the Antients, taken in the Spring, was! 
pid, of an acid and diſagreeable Taſte. A 
In the Evaporation, its Surface was coe 8 
white Pellicles, which faſten'd afterwards to the 0 
of the Veſſels, in Proportion as the Water rwe 
in evaporating. There remained, at laſt, a whitl *. 
heavy Settlement, of a ſaline Taſte, which — Ul 
272 of the Weight of the Water. Almoſt ; * 
was extracted from it, which had the me- 9 : 
Nitre, diſcover'd by Experiments lice 108 © 


the 


P — _ 
Cy * 


lt of the hot Water of Bourbon P Archam- 
on the FLUE | NE | 

u. =" of the Academy of the Sciences at 
T ai Bent 5 very curious Examen of the 
Water, and as 


> in this place the, Diſcoveries, thoſe ingenious 
en dem en have wal a | 
Water brought to Paris in Bottles, full and 
er was very limpid, of a ſouriſh and 
core 4 with Galls, it aſſumed a brown 
mixed with the Diſſolution of ſublimate 
ceo Water, diſturbed and ren- 
ry, i, and mixed with Water, in which had 
Gd e Jemen Vitriol, it diſturbed it likewiſe, 
deen _—_ Time happen'd'a Precipitation of a ſub- 
| ai Farth ; which is done by Waters which 
ooo ſulphurous Salt. The Acidity of that Water 
—_ finder it from diſturbing and precipitating the 
a0 1 Jiffolved in common Water: It changed 
Salt krtle. the Tincture of Indigo, which a leſſer 
nr? very red: Which makes one judge that the 
Having put that Water in Diſtillation at a very ſmall 
Heat; in a Glak-Alembick very high, to ſeparate from 
floß u has the moſt volatile and ſubtile, what paſſed 
ful was not found different from what followed, and 
tom what remain'd in the Cucurbite, in interrupting the 
Diſtillation, after about a fourth Part of it had been ex- 
crafted, and it was no more acid, What remained in 
the Cucurbite having been put in an earthern Pan to 
| evaporate lowly on hot Embers, to obſerve if ſome Con- 
 cretion ſhould happen during the Evaporation, that 
Water remained always limpid; and when there was 
| 1c not above two Ounces of it in the Pan, new Eſ- 


Colour. 
That 


tained, pouring a little of that Water, as well over the 
| Difblution of ſublimate Mercury made in common Wa- 
ter, which is diſturbed, as over that of German Vitriol, 
which it diſturbed, . likewiſe, precipitating a - reddiſh 
Earth; and over the Syrup of Violets, which it changed 
green, All which Effects have been Proofs of a ſul- 
phurdhs Salt, 5 1 5 
Ihe Veſſel in which the Evaporation was made, was 
found lined in its ſuperior Part, towards the Edge, and 
all round,” with a faline Concretion ; and lower, towards 
| inſipid, but a little ſtringent. om 
The Evaporation ended, it remained of the whole 
| Quantity of that Water, which was 7 Pounds, 6 Ounces, 

and 6 Drachms, an earthly and faline Settlement, which 
lined the whole inward Surface of the Pan. That Set- 
tlement being taken our, weighed only 48 Grains, three 
| Quarters whereof were a light and ſubtile reddiſh Earth, 

and the other Quarter was a ſulphurous Salt, which pre- 
cipitated the ſublimate Mercury into a whitiſh Colour, 
3 do the volatile Salts of the Plants and Animals; and 


not into a red or orange Colour, as do the true Nitres, 
and the Alkali, 8 . Erich wh 


| Note, That the great Quantity of Mineral Maters the 
| Phyſicians preſcribe to their Patients for the Cure of 
ban rebellious Maladies, which cannot be conquer'd 
7 onlinary Remedies, give Occaſion to judge, that 
: Effect their Patients hope from it, is to 
Cleanſe the Viſcera by "that inward waſhing. That 
— 1 very conſiderable, becauſe moſt of the 
ry 5 Maladies Proceed from the Obſtruction of 
reflve . which that great Quantity of Drink can 
b 05 he Relief which Patients receive from it, 
e uſe that few Phyſicians take the Pains to ſeek 
wk. Aber Qualities of thoſe Waters, which, 
gence, t dass are very different, and of that Conſe- 
1 Us iElerve our Attention, in order to make 
Handi e of it, according to the Differences of the 
W and of the divers Conſtitutions of the 
is eiſy to judge, thats all Spring. V. 
E the 36 Judge, that» all Spring-Waters, ſuch as 
"lineral, which are employ'd in Medicine oi have 
+3 Vol. II. | | 


| fays were made to know the Quality of the Salt it con- 


| the Bottom, it was lined with a yellowiſh Earth, almoſt 
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different Qualities, if one conſiders, that ſome of them 
come from Places leſs diſtant from the Surface of 
the Earth; and the others from deeper Places. Thoſe 
which could not penetrate very deep, becauſe of the 
Beds of Stone, or of Clay, which are underneath, re- 


main on thoſe Beds, and flow only through thoſe 


Places where they find a Paſſage. They have their Ori- 
gin, either from the falling of the Rain, or from the 
Tranſcolation of the Waters of Rivers, Lakes, or of the 
Sea through the neareſt Grounds, and in thoſe where 
they can extend themſelves; and- in running through 
thoſe Grounds, they diſſolve the Salts they meet with, 
and load themſelves with ſome ſubtile terreſtrial Particles, 
found in them in the Evaporation. The Water which 
comes from the deepeſt Places, where it has been car- 
ried by its own Weight, through the Places it could pe- 
netrate, cannot re- aſcend in its liquid Conſiſtence, with- 
out being forced; but being rarified by ſome ſubterra- 
neous Heat, it riſes into Vapours; then re- aſſuming its 


former and natural liquid Conſiſtence, from the Cold to- 


wards the Surface of the Earth, it forms, in coming out, 
Fountains, and even Lakes on very high Mountains, 
where it can very well riſe thus, ſince ſome of it riſes 
as far as to the middle Region of the Air, where the 
Clouds are formed, and whence the Rain falls. Thoſe 
Waters rarified in the Depths of the Earth, whence 
they ariſe, receive eaſily the Mixtures of the Exha- 
lations, and Mineral Vapours, which are frequent in 


thoſe Places; but thoſe Mixtures being not very often 


diſcover'd in thoſe Waters flowing from their Sources, 
neither by the Smell, nor by the Taſte, cannot 
be known but by their Effects, the Report where- 


certain, 


of to their Cauſes, is not always very eaſy and 


The Knowledge I give here of the Salts and Earths of 


ſeveral Mineral Waters, will not ſatisfy plainly the Cu- 


rioſity of thoſe who would be informed likewiſe of the 


other Cauſes of the Properties of thoſe Waters, ſince 


beſides the Mixture of the concrete Matters found in 


them, according to the Obſervations related in this 
Treatiſe, there could be found, likewiſe, in them, Mat- 


ters which are concrete, ſo ſubtile, and fo volatile, that 
nothing can be diſcovered of them, in the Settlements, 


different from the Salts and the Earths, and which 
is no more found in what paſſes through Diſtillation, 


That fouriſh or vinous Taſte, which vaniſhes when the 


Water is expoſed to the Air, or to the Heat, muſt 


have for a Subject a very volatile ſpirituous Matter, 
which it would be very proper to know. The Heat 


which ſome of them have in their Sources, and at 
their ſallying out of the Earth, can be attributed to hot 


Vapours mixed with them in their Courſe, in the ſub- _ - 


terraneous Depths where the cold Air cannot have a free 


Acceſs; and certain particular Effects of thoſe Waters, 


on divers Subjects, give occaſion to judge that they are 
not pure and imple.” „ 

However, the Obſervations made on the Salts and 
Earths of thoſe Waters can ſerve as well in Medicine, 


as in the mechanical Arts, to form a Judgment of 


the Conveniency of ſome of thoſe Waters, for ſome 
Uſes purpos' CTC. | on 


The two Sorts of Salts, under which have been reduced 
thofe of theſe Waters, can have Differences which di- 


vide each of thoſe Sorts into ſeveral others, as the 


Phyſicians of the Royal Academy have obſerved -it in 
the Salts extracted from the Aſhes of divers Plants, 

which they have found to have ſome Report to the true 
Nitre, and the other Salts to the common Salt, retain- 

ing the Participation of the ſpecifick Properties of 


their Subjects. l MY e 
Some of the Earths found with thoſe Salts, in the 
Settlements of evaporated or diſtill'd Mineral-Waters 
may have, likewiſe, particular Uſes according to their 
Differences. Some Germans have obſerved, that the 
white Earth of the Mineral Water of Schwalbach is 
purgative. They have had in the Academy ſome 
Bottles of that Water, whoſe Flavour was vinous and 
ſtrong. The Salt of its Sediment was nitrous and pre- 
cipitated into a nacarate Colour the ſublimate Mercury 


| &iffolved in common Water, as do the Alkali of the 


Plants. The Earth ſeparated from that Sediment was 
white like Chalk, but there was not enough to expe- 
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rience its purgative Virtue. The true Nitre of the An- 
tients being ſulphurous, and having a Report to the Al- 
kali of the Plants, has like them that purgative Faculty. 
And that white Earth found with the nitrous Salts of the 
Mineral Waters, can participate of the ſame Quality, as 
the Chalk of the Salt of Tartar coagulated by the ſecond 
Salt of Sea-Water, retains ſome Properties of its Salt, 
though it be inſipid, and not diſſoluble in Water, but 
only in acid Liquors, as is the diſtilled Vinegar, which 
diſſolves it with Efferveſcence: Which has been ob- 
ſerved, likewiſe, in ſeveral white Earths of the nitrous 
Mineral. Maters. . 
The vaporous Matter of the ſouriſn and vinous Mine- 

ral Waters, is very likely, the firſt Being of the mineral 
| Sulphur, and of the Concretions which reſult from it. 
There are found Earths impregnated with that ſulphu- 
rous and vitriolick Mineral. And often no concrete 


Mineral is formed of them, which could be diſcover'd 


in thoſe Earths, where neither mineral Sulphur, Vitriol, 
nor Metal is found. | e 

This vaporous and indigeſt mineral Matter, can very 
well be the Principle of Vitriol, but in its firſt State, it 


cannot be a vitriolick Product, if there be any found in 


Earths, where there is no Vitriol yet. It is more eaſy to 
obſerve it in its Products, when it has received ſome mi- 


neral Concretion. The humid Air penetrating the Stones 


of the Mine, which are inſipid, but impregnated with a 
mineral Sulphur, which is eaſily felt, when diſ- 


engaged by the Fire, renders manifeſt to the Taſte, a 


ſulphurous Acidity, which was not felt before. And of 
the concrete Sulphur of thoſe. Stones of the Mine, or 
Marcaſites, penetrated with the humid Air, a concrete 


vitriolick Salt is formed, which is the Product of that 


mineral Sulphur, whoſe Principle was an acid and ve 

vaporous Matter. Which has been obſerved in ſeveral 
argillous Earths expoſed to the Air, which reſolving 
_ themſelves into Powder, contracted firſt an Acidity moſt 
ſenſible to the Noſe, then to the Tongue; becauſe 
there were formed in them ſulphurous and inflammable 


Concretions, and afterwards faline Concretions, which 


were reduced into Vitriol. 


This ſubtile, vaporous, and acid, or rather acerb | 
Matter, does not produce always vitriolick Concretes ; 
and it happens in ſeveral Earths, that for Want of the 


_ requiſite Diſpoſitions, it remains in its firſt State. Then 
it is not a Vapour of Vitriol; and the Mineral- Maters 


which run through the Earths where that ſubtile Matter 


is found, and which contract an Acidity by its Mix- 
ture, ought not to be called vitriolick. 
ſerved in ſeveral Waters, impregnated with that acid 
Liquor, that they neither contained a true Vitriol, nor an 
Matter which had a Report to Allum, and that the Salt 
remaining in their Sediment was a Nitre, ſuch as deſcri- 
bed by the Antients, and which is as different from Vi- 
triol and Allum, as all the Alkali or ſulphurous fixed 


Salts of the Plants. 


The Salts, Vitriols, Allums, and other concrete Mat- 


ters, reſolvable in Water, can be mixed in Mineral- 
Maters, ſo as not to be diſcover'd but in their Settle- 
ment; but the Sulphurs and Bitumens are always eaſily 
diſcovered in the Waters impregnated therewith, becauſe 


they reſide in them, or ſwim a-top, it being impoſſible 


they could be mixed with them as the Salts are. Meſſrs. 


of the Academy, perceived none in the Waters ſent 
them. Thoſe which were very hot in their Source, 


did not appear more ſulphurous and bituminous 
than the others; and if ſome Sulphur or Bitumen 
be found in their Baſons, or 


they contract that Heat by the Mixture of ſome hot Va- 
pours they meet with in the deep Places they paſs 
through. For Experience informs us, that no com- 
buſtible Matter takes Fire, or preſerves it long, without 
Air; and that to extinguiſh the Fire in lighted Bi- 
tumens, there wants nothing elſe but to deprive them 
of the Communication of the Air, by covering the Veſ- 
ſels cloſe which contain thoſe Matters. The Sulphurs 


which burn in certain deep open Places of ſome Moun- 


tains, do not take Fire, but where they take Air, and 
when what was uncover'd is conſumed, the Fire ceaſes 
in what is cover'd, though it be equally combuſtible. 
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And if ſome Matters take 


Heat of certain Mineral. Mater; 


likely, that there are in ſev 


Room to judge, that the Waters of hor 


the Mouth and the Tongue of thoſe 
as they flow from their Source, as would co 
heated at the Fire to the ſame Degree of 


it has been ſeen that Sorrel-Leaves, which 
very eaſily in common Water moderately 


It has been ob- 


from being ſo ſoon diffipated. - 


ſome ſubterraneous Fire; for that Motion continued df 


make them boil ſooner than thoſe which are cold, and 


in their Muds, it 
may be, that it is not ſuch enflamed Matters in the 
Earth which have heated them. It is more likely, that 


ſame Sort of Salts, ſhould proceed from that 


. : OY 8 
— : 
. 


Fire x 
| . * *$IUBE Enoyo! 
ſmother'd under Ground, it burſts wo, SURGE tg be 


a t covers; 
more Room, and take Air, as that of Curd de gun 
in Mines. | | W-powder dog 


If there be no perpetual ſubterraneons 
„ Which 
buted to A 7 


eral P .. 
Vapours and Exhalations, the Rar e the Ez 


in deep and creo is prefere 
p and very cloſe Places, where the A; Preſeryeq| 
penetrate to cool them; and where thoſe ir does 50 
ters have not Room enough to rarify 8 2 
and receive ſome Abatement or Dig; 0 eyes mor 
Heat, by a greater Rarifaction. Rut © Be of they | 
Vapours can be increaſed by forcing throu x of thoſe 
roweſt Conduits ; and if they meet with F their ny. 
run through the ſame Conduits, they ma n which 
by mixing with them. V Rest then, 
Some Experiments have been made 


their Sources, cannot be attri 


> Which ive 
Springs and m. 


tural Baths, are heated by hot Vapours which paſs al 
wg | ong 


with them. 


1. Becauſe thoſe hot Mineral-IWaters do 0 wal 
un 


Who drink them, 
mmon Water 


Heat Wiz 
ſeems to proceed from the Tenuity of the —.— | 


cauſes that Heat in the Water. The Flame of S0, 

Wine does not burn ſo violently the Hand it — 0 
would do a red hot Coll. 
2. Becauſe the Heat of Mineral. Malers, does not Q 
on certain tender Matters, as does that of Fn 
Water contracted at the Fire in the ſame Depree: fo | 


grow ſoft, 


: heated o 
the Fire, do not grow ſoft in the Mineral Vaters of 


the Nerii in the Bourboneſe, which are the hoteſt © 
France, and the Exceſs of the Heat thereof, render, | 
difficult to be drank ; but thoſe Leaves only change 
Colour, and became yellowiſh like dead Leaves, Which 
makes one judge that that Heat proceeds from ſome 
Vapour, or ſome Exhalation different from the Water, 
and more proper to dry than to ſoften. 
3. Becauſe thoſe Waters are found hotter in their 
Springs at Night, than in Day-time ; which may he 
cauſed by the Coolneſs of the Air ; which hinders the 
Diſſipation of the hot Vapours and Exhalations mixed in 
thoſe Waters. _ 1 . 

4. Becauſe thoſe Waters expoſed to the Air out of 
their Sources, do not grow cold ſo ſoon, as does com- 
mon Water heated at the Fire; becauſe the cold Air, 
which ſoon ftops the Motion excited in the common 
Water by the Fire, retains the hot Vapours which het 
the Mineral Waters by their Mixture, and hinders them 


5. Becauſe the hot Mineral- aters have not a great 
Diſpoſition to boil on the Fire, than the common cold 
Water ; for the one takes as much Time to boil as the 
other. Which ſhews very well that the Heat cor 
tracted by the Mineral Waters in the Earth, docs 0 
proceed from the Motion of their Particles excited 
or Furnace, would 


increaſed by the Fire of a Chimney 


have not that Diſpoſition by a Motion began. That 
Heat of the Mineral-Waters proceeds then from ſome 
hot Vapours or Exhalations mixed with them, and ka 
the Fire expels from them, before they can boil on the 
Fre. "AG ed 
If there be in the Earth, without Fire, ſome ey 
ſtrong enough to heat the Waters of certain 8 by 
Heat, which communicates itſelf to Waters hic | 
been hot for ſome thouſand Years paſt, and 2 5 I 
haps, always been hot, muſt, in order tao elend 1 
preſerve itſelf in the deepeſt Places of the los 
the moſt diſtant from the Surface of its Globe, 1 1 
the Air, where with it is environ'd, could weaken * 
its Coldneſs, which ſeems to be the molt wy iy 
According to that Suppoſition, the Difſerns f No 

7aters of hot, and of cold Springs, ſome of which be 


5 | and to have tis 
been found to depoſite the ſame Sediments, ole Wer 
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— teaches how Sounds, 
a Time, may be produced, and ſo order'd or diſpos d, 


Plied , 


. e-not very deep: Which gives occaſion 
rth 18 4 whatever notable Heat there be in the 


Earth, it muſt be very deep in it. 


It js not very eaſy to diſcover the Qualities of thoſe 


or Exhalations, which are mixed in Mineral- 


Yapours and heat them. It does not ſeem neceſſary that 


IWaters, 


they ſhould be all bituminous or ſulphurous, tho* ſome 


of them be ſuch. At Aix la Chapelle, are ſeen Flowers 
4 Sulphur, exalted againſt the Walls of the hot Springs 
e lich are there. And in the burning Spring of Dau- 
, in France, a Flame is ſeen coming out with the 


Water, and which very likely was not 8 : 


Ground, where it had not Air enough to burn, and the 
Water which comes out along with it, is ſcarce heated 


by it. But in ſeveral other Springs of hot Mineral- 


Waters, nothing is ſeen either ſulphurous or inflam- 
able, There are many other Mines which are 


heated without taking Fire, and whoſe Vapours are mix- 


ed in the hot Mineral-Waters, but the Qualities there- 
of are no otherwiſe known but by the Effects they 


Fits, of the Royal Academy of the Sciences, had 


no Occaſion to obſerve the various Effects of the dif- 


feeent Kinds of Mineral Waters in different Uſes, The 


Obſervations of the Effects of thoſe Waters on thoſe 


who drink them, or uſe them in Baths, Lotions, 
Embrocations, Fc. are reſerved to Phyſicians, who 
muſt know the particular Diſpoſitions of thoſe Perſons, 


and the State of their Health altered or reſtored. 


to their Uſes in the mechanical Arts, it will be eaſy to 
obſerve what the one and the other of thoſe Waters can 


do in the Maceration of Hemps, in the White- 
ning of Linen, in the Dying of Wools and Silks, in 
Dreſling Leathers, in Tempering Iron-Tools, in Boiling 


- Pulſes, in Watering Plants, Sc. 


As to the Obſervations. of the divers Weights and 
Conſiſtences of Mineral- Maters, they can be better made 


in the Places where they flow, where they are not yet 
alter d neither in their Compoſition, nor in their 


| Conliſtence, as they can be by their being tranſported - 


and kept, having loſt ſome Portion of the vaporous 


Matters mixed with them, and which made up their moſt _ 
ſubtile Conſiſtence; either having contracted ſome Cor- b 
the Participation thereof gave us Occaſion to call 


ruption which has render d them thicker, and almoſt 
mucilagenous; or having depoſited certain mineral Ter- 


reſtreities, which render them leſs ſubtile, when they are 


than when ep 


Ie Means uſed by that illuſtrious: Company to 


Note, That the Araiometer is a ſmall hollow Globe of 


— 


—— — 
* 
V '- * 


f they are not heated by the Sun; and 


according to 


mined on the Spot. 


MINERAL-WATERS. | 5 500 


Glass, having at the Bottom a ſmall Cavity to con- 
tain as much Quick-ſilver as is neceſſary to make that 


| Globe to plunge into the Liquor. In its ſuperior 


Parts is a ſmall Tube or Pipe an Inch long ; and at 
the Extremity of that Tube is a ſmall Baſon to receive 


the Weights which are to make it plunge into diffe- 


rent Liquors, to a certain Mark made in the Middle of 
that Tube. By Means of this Inſtrument put into 
divers Liquors, it is diſcovered, not only if their 


Conſiſtence be different, but likewiſe of how much 
is that Difference, by the Obſervation of the Weight 


of the Inſtrument, and of that which is put on the 


Baſon to make it plunge equally into thoſe divers 


Liquors. 


he compoſed Ballance, is a common Ballance very 


moveable and very juft, to one of the Baſons where- 
of is ſuſpended, with ſome Horſe-Hairs, a Cylinder 


of Tin well poliſhed, of about four Inches in Height, 
and as much of Diameter, that it may occupy in the 


Water the ſame Space, a Pint of Liquor Paris Mea- 


fure, would occupy, and of ſuch a Weight, that it 
may plunge. in all Sorts of Waters. That Cylinder 
being put into the Water, whoſe Weight and Con- 
liſtence is to be obſerved ; in the other oppoſite Ba- 
ſon of the Ballance, is put as much Weight as is ne- 


ceſſary to 2 the two Baſons in Equilibrio; and 
he 


of the Difference of their Conſiſtence, and of their 
Weight in the like Quantity. And to know the 


Weight of that Quantity of Water occupied by the 
Cylinder, that of the Cylinder muſt be obſerved, 
and the Weight put in the oppoſite Baſon, ſub- 
ſtracted from it. — This may be practiſed on 


Mineral-Waters, taken in their Sources, and exa- 


4 


Note alſo, That the like Obſervations can be _ on 


common Waters, either for drinking or to prepare 
Victuals, that by the Knowledge of their Properties, 


one may be capable to judge how they can contri- 


bute to Health. Thoſe Waters called common, be- 


ing not pure and ſimple, can have divers Properties, 

acquired by the Diverſity of the Mixtures made in 
them, either in the Air, or in the Earth. And tho? 
they participate in nothing of thoſe Sorts of Minerals, 


which have a Report to the metallick Gender, and 


Mineral the Waters impregnated -therewith, the 


| have, notwithſtanding, ſomething mineral; for the 
imperceptibly mixed in them, and which moſt commonly 
ue not left to ſeparate, before thoſe Waters are drank, . 

which are fle d more efficacious when. they are new, 


Salts and Earths found always mixed with them are 


mineral Productions. And in moſt of the Waters 
ſent to the Royal Academy for Minerals, nothing 
but Salt and Earth, in different Proportions, has been 
| found. The more. and the leſs of thoſe Mixtures, 
obſerve the Weight and Conſiſtence of thoſe Li- 
Need been. the Araiometer, and the compoſed | 


make the Diſtinction between the Waters of that 


Kind, employed only in medicinal Uſes ; and of thoſe - 
for common Uſes, the . moſt ſubtile, leſs heavy, and 
leſs mixed, are eſteemed the beſt 
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M USICK (from Muſz, Muſe, the Muſes being 
ſuppoſed to be the Inventors thereof) is a Science 
under certain Meaſures of Tune, 


a either in Conſonance or 8 


a! 
an agreeable Senſations, UCCENION, or both, | they may 
3 divides itſelf naturally into ſpeculat ow and 


eng Mustcx, is that which conſiſts in the Ex- 
— 4 the Nature, Properties, Effects, Sc. of the 
Fas in reaſoning on them. - | 
Knowledge dust, is that which ſhews how the 


or how Sounds 


in th 
ct, may be order in the Relations they bear to 


» variouſly put together, in Suc- 


a 
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MUSICK - 


quired by the ſpeculative Part is to be ap- | 


PX As — * 
r ht hs = * 


ceſſion, and Conſonance, ſo as to anſwer the End. And 
this we call 2h e Art of Compoſition, which is properly the 
practical Part of Muſick. 


The firſt Branch, which is the contemplative Part, 


divides itſelf into theſe two, viz. the Knowledge of the 
Relations aud Meaſures of Tunes, and the Doctrine of 
The former is properly what the Antients called 
| Harmonica, or the Doctrine of Harmony in Sounds, as con- 
taining an Explication of the Grounds, with the various 
Meaſures, and Degrees of the Agreement of Sounds, 
in Reſpect of their Tune. hh Re e bt 
The latter is what they call Rthmica, becauſe it treats 
of the Numbers of Sounds, or Notes with Reſpect to 
Time; containing an Expljcation of long and ſhort, 


of 
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of ſwift and flow, in the Succeſſion of Sounds.  Porphyry makes another Diviſion of Muſik. 6 
The ſecond Branch of the praical Part of Muſick, it in the limited Senſe, as having Motion % 8 taking 
as naturally divides into two Parts, anſwering to the and ſonorous for its Object; and without Gig: dumb q 
Parts of the firſt. 85 ing the ſpeculative and practical, he ue en inguiſh. i 
That correſponding to the Harmonica, the Antients theſe ſix, viz. rhythmica, for the Motions of I Parts q 
called Melopæia, becauſe it contains the Rules of making metrica, for the Cadence and Recitation; 9 r ; n 
Songs, with reſpect to Time and Harmony of Sounds; the Practice of Inſtruments; poetica, for Ph ee for ( 
though we haye no Reaſon to think the Antients had and Feet of Verſes ; hypocritica, for the Ge ns 
any Thing like Compoſition in Parts. the Pantomimes; and harmonica, for Singin res of f 
That which anſwers to the Rhythmica they call Rh. Note, alſo, That from theſe different Diviſions of 3 | 
mopæia, containing Rules for the Application of the = /fick by the Antients, PII re-aſcend to my firſt Dive” 0 
Numbers and Time. EO of that divine Science and Art, in wifon f 


to | 
praftical ; and enter firſt into a very 2 = 


Note, That we find a great Diverſity in the ancient exact Detail, of all that regards the ſpeculatiy 
Writers, as to the Nature, Office, Extent, Diviſion, theorical Part of Muſick, paſſing from thence i 8 
Sc. of Muſick. 5 | oY exact a one, of the practical Part. Nd. 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus defines Mufick to be the Know- The ſpeculative or theorical Muſick, has for Object the 
ledge of the Order of all Things, which is alſo the Sound, which in Muſick denotes a Quality, in the 5 
Doctrine of the Pythagorean School, and of the Pla- veral Agitations of the Air, conſidered as j 


. 


. " t 7 . 5 
toniſts, who teach that every Thing in the Univerſe poſition, Meaſure, Ic. L ber Di 
is Muſick. Agreeable to which wide Senſe, me | Phe principal Affection of Sound, whereby It is fitted 
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divide Mufick into divine and mundane. Divine Mu- to be the Object of Mufick, is that whereby it is acur 
Ack is that reſpecting the Order and Harmony which or high and grave, or low, RD | ? 
obtains among the celeſtial Minds. Mundane Muſick, This Difference depends on the Nature of the ſong. 
is that which reſpects the Relation and Order of every rous Body; the particular Figure and Quantity thereof: 
Thing elſe in the Univerſe, Though Plato by divine and even in ſome Caſes, on the Part of the Body * 
Myjick, underſtands that which exiſts in the divine it is ſtruck, and is that which conſtitutes what we c l 
Mind, viz. thoſe archetypal Ideas of Order and Sym- different Tones. 1 
metry, according to which God formed all Things. The Cauſe of this Difference appears to be no other 
And as this Order exiſts in the mundane Creatures, than the different Velocities of the Vibrations of the ſound. 
he calls it mundane. This laſt Species the Antients ing Bodies. In Effect, the Tone of a Sound is found 
again ſub-divided into four, viz. elementary Muſick, - abundance of Experiments, to depend on the Nature of 
| or the Harmony of the Elements of Things. — Celgſtial thoſe Vibrations, whoſe Difference we can conceive ng 
| Muſick, or the Mufick of the Spheres, comprehending otherwiſe than as having different Velocities: And fince 
| the Order and Proportions in the Magnitudes, Di- it is proved, that the ſmall Vibrations of the fame 
| ſtances and Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and the Chord are all performed in equal Time, and that the 
| Harmony of the Sounds reſulting from thoſe Motions. Tone of a Sound, which continues for ſome Time after 
| — Human Muſick, which conſiſts chiefly in the Har- the Stroke, is the ſame from firſt to laſt: It follows, 
mony of the Faculties of the human Soul, and its va- that the Tone is neceſſarily collected with a certain 
rious Paſſions; and is alſo conſidered in the Propor- Quantity of Time in making each Vibration, or each 
tion, Temperament, and mutual Dependance of the Wave; or that a certain Number of Vibrations or Wares, 
Parts of the Body. —Laſtly, Muſick, properly ſo cal- accompliſhed in a given Time, conſtitute a certain and 
led, which has for its Object Motion, conſidered as determinate Tone. From this Principle are all the Phe 
under certain regular Meaſures and Proportions, by nomena's of Tune deduced. + . 
which it affects the Senſes in an agreeable Manner. From the ſame Principle atiſe what we call Cord, 
Now as Motion belongs to Bodies, and as Sound is &c. which are nothing but the Reſult of frqunt 
the Effect of Motion, and cannot be without it, but Unions and Coincidences of the Vibrations of two po- 
all Motion does not produce Sound; hence this laſt norous Bodies, and conſequently of the Waves and un- 
Branch of Muſict became further ſub-divided. Where  dulating Motions of the Air occaſioned thereby. ? 
the Motion is without Sound, or as it is only the Ob- On the contrary, the Reſult of leſs frequent Coinci- 
ject of Sight, it was either called maſica orcbeſtica, or dences of thoſe Vibrations, is what we call a Diſcord. 
ſaltatoria, which contains the Rules for the regular = Sounds are again diſtinguiſhed into long and ſhort, not 
Motions of Dancing. Or mufica hypocritica, which reſ- + with regard to the ſonorous Bodies retaining a Motion 
pects the Motion and Geſtures of the Pantomines. When once received, a longer, or a leſs Time, though gradually 
the Motion is perceived only by the Ear, i. e. when growing weaker ; but to the Continuation of the Impulle 
Sound is the Object of Muſick, there were three Spe- of the efficient Cauſe on the ſonorous Body, for x longer 
cies, vis, Harmonica which conſiders the Differences and or a ſhorter Time, as in the Notes of a Violin, G. 
Proportions with reſpect to grave and acute. Rhytbh- which are made longer or ſhorter, by Strokes of a dl 
mica, which regards the Proportion of the Sounds as ' ferent Length or Quickneſs, | 
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to Time, or the Swiftneſs and Slowneſs of their Suc- This Continuity is properly a Succeſſion of ſeyeral 
ceſſions. And Metrica, which belongs properly to Sounds, or the Effect of ſeveral diſtinct Strokes, 0! yo 
Pocts, and regards the Art of making Verſes. — peated Impulſes of the ſonorous Body, fo quick that 


Ariſtides, Quintilianus, Bacchius, and ſome other judge it one continued Sound; eſpecially if it be _ 
antient Writers, define Mufick the Knowledge of nued in the ſame Degree of Strength: And hence 
Singing, and of the Things belonging thereto ; which the Doctrine of Meaſure and Time. * 
they explain by the Motions of the Voice and Body; Another Diſtinction of Sounds is into * x 
as if Singing conſiſted only in the different Tones of compound, and that two Ways. In the firit, a 3 
the Voice. The ſame Ariftides conſidering Muyfick in ſaid to be compound, when a Number of fuccen e. 
the largeſt Senſe of the Word, divides it into con- brations of the ſonorous Body, and the Air cw 
| templative and active. The firſt, he fays, is either - faſt upon the Ear, that we judge them che 1 85 of 
natural or artificial. The natural is either arithmetical, nued Sound; as in the Phenomenon of _ 10 
which conſiders the Proportion of Numbers, or pb. Fire, cauſed by putting the fired End of 5 1 ofthe 
cal, which examines the Order of the Things of Na- quick circular Motion; where ſuppoſing the ants 
ture, The artificie! he divides as above, into harmo- Stick in any Point of the Circle, the Idea __ 
unica, rhythmica, and metrica, The afive, which is it there, continues till the Impreſſion 15 renew 
the Application of the artiſicial, is either enuntiative ſudden Return. EE 3 mpoſiti! 
(as in Oratory,) organical (or inſtrumental Perform: A fimple Sound then, with regard to this 7 0 may 
ance,} odical (for Voice and Singing, hypocritical, in ſhould be the Effect of a ſingle Vibration, or | 


1o4 0 
— A . | . . 4 1 ' the Idea 0 
the Motions of the Pantomimes. To which ſome add Vibrations as are neceſſary to raiſe in —5 4 ſimple 
_ tydraulica!, though in Reality no more than a Species Sound. In the ſecond Senſe of Compojti!tn, 


Ne 
. . . 1 a # 2 ' . 1 one Infcit 
of the ocganical ; in which Water is uſed for the pro- Sound is the Product of one Voice, or ® 


ducing or modifying of Sound, ment, c. A 
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| 7 conſiſts of the Sounds of ſeveral 
compound _ 15 all united in the ſame 
diſtindt _ and Meaſure of Duration, that is, all 
pdividunt Far together, whatever the other Differences 
rking- dr . in this Senſe again, there is a two-fold 
aa on, a natural and artificial one. 4 
Compo "oral Compoſition, is that proceeding from 
The ld Reflections of the firſt Sound from adjacent 
man : here the Reflections are not fo ſudden as to 
2 Tcho's but are all in the ſame Tune with the 
1 I | 32 
firſt Note.. \poſition, which alone comes under 
The hr — . 269 is that Mixture of ſeveral 
the M ch being made by Art, the ingredient Sound: 
Sounds, V and diſtinguiſhable from one another, 
are {ane the diſtin Sounds of ſeveral Voices or 
In thi ts, or ſeveral Notes of the ſame Inſtrument, 
rumen ple Sounds 3 in ContradiſtinRtion to the 
1 nd ones, wherein to anſwer the End of Mufick, 
anke muſt have ſuch an Agreement in all Rela- 
the on as to Acuteneſs and Gravity, -as that the 


the Mixture with Pleaſure. - F A 
Ear = receive ; ö 


inguiſhed beſides into ſmooth and 
1 clear and rod the Cauſe of 
| _ depends on the Diſpoſition and State 
of the ſonorous Body, Or the Circumſtances of the Place; 
bur the Ideas of the Differences muſt be ſought from 
Obſervation. {A 3 3 
much Sounds, depend principally on the 
er of this we . . Inſtance of 
Strings that are une ven, and not of the ſame Dimenſion 
| «+ Conftiturion throughout. t. 
M. Perrault, to account for Roughneſs and Smooth- 
| nek, maintains there is no ſuch Thing as a ſimple Sound, 
but that the Sound of the ſame Chord or Bell, is a Com- 
pound of the Sounds of the ſeveral Parts of it; fo that 
"where the Parts are homogeneous, and the Dimenſions 
| or Figure uniform, there is always ſuch a perfect Mix- 
| tare and Union of all the Sounds, as makes one uniform 
and ſmooth Sound; contrary Conditions produce Harſh- 
nefs, In Effect, a Likeneſs of Parts and Figures makes 
| an Uniformity of Vibrations, whereby a great Number 
| of ſimilar and coincident Motions conſpire to fortify and 
| improve each other, and unite for the more effectual 
| producing of the ſame Effect 
This Account he confirms from the Phenomenon of 
a Bell, which differs in Tone according to the Part it is 
ſtruck in; and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a Motion 
over all the Parts, Hence he conſiders the Bell as com- 
| poſed of an infinite Number of Rings, which, according 
| to their different Dimenſions, have different Tones, as 
| Chords of different Lengths have; and when ſtruck, the Vi- 
| brations of the Pars immediately ftruck ſpecify the Tone, 
being ſupported by a ſufficient Number of conſonant 
| Tones in other Parts, This muſt be allowed, that every 


| Note of a ſtringed Inſtrument is the Effect of ſeveral 
ſimple Srunds ; for there is not only the Sound reſulting. 
from the Motion of the String, but that from the Motion 
of the Parts of the Inſtrument, which has a conſiderable 
Effect in the total Sound, as is evident from hence, 
| that the fame String on different Violins ſounds very 
differently. 725 8 | 
But M. Perrault affirms the ſame of every String in 
_y and without conſidering the Inſtrument. Every 
— of the String, he ſays, has its particular Vibrations 
"wag from the groſs and ſenſible Vibrations of the 
d 4 and theſe are the Cauſes of different Motions 
wn Sounds in the Particles, which uniting, compoſe the 
vc ound of the String, and make an uniform Com- 
0 — wherein the Tune of the particular Part ſtruck 
Prevaus 3 and all the others mixed under a due Subor- 
we on with it, ſo as to make the Compoſition ſmooth 
= — If the Parts be unevenly or irregularly 
Wr ted, the Sound is harſh, which is the Caſe in 
ur * ap falſe Strings, and various other Bodies, 
Tue, . or this Reaſon, have no certain and diſtin& 
5 —— „ Compalition of ſeveral Tones, which do 
| prefy the pay, xo as to have one Predominant to 


ounds, they depend on Cir- 

thus a Vo which are accidental to 15 3 Body; 
ener * = be hollow and hoarſe, if 
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raiſed within an empty Hogſhead ; that yet is clear And 
bright out of it: The Effect is owing to the Mixture of 
other and different Sounds raiſed by Reflection, 'whictt 


corrupt and change the Species of the primitive Sowrd. 


For Sounds to be fit to obtain the End of Myjick; 
they ought to be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt, 
ſince without this they cannot have one certain and diff 
cernable Tone capable of being compared to others, in 
a certain Relation of Acuteneſs, of which the Ear miay 
judge, and of Conſequence can be no Part of the Obj 
of Muſick. ; ; 1 
Upon the whole then, with M. Malcom; ſome call 
that an harmonic, or mufical Sound, which being clear 
and'even, is agreeable to the Ear, ahd gives a certain 
and diſcernable Tone (called tunablt Sound) which is the 
Subject of the whole Theory of Harmony. But M. 
Sauveur, a Frenchman, calls by that Name ſuch Sounds as 
always make a certain Number of Vibrations, 'in the 
Time that ſome other fundamental Sound, to which they 
are referred, makes one Vibration. | 223 
Harmonical Sbunds, are produced by the Parts of 


Chords, Sc. which vibrate a certain Number of Times 


while the whole Chord vibrates once. By this they are 
diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, Sc. where the Re- 
lations of the Vibrations are four to five, or five to ſix, 
or two to three. | | | 


The Relations of Sounds had only been conſidered il 
the Series of Numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 
vhich produced the intervals, called o#ave, fifth, fourth, 


34, 4 5 Sc. 


third, &c. M. Sauveur firſt conſidered them in the 
natural Series, 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. and examined the Rela- 


tions of the Sounds ariſing therefrom. — The Reſult is, 


that the firſt Interval, 1: 2, is an octave; the ſecond, 


1: 3, a twelfth; the third, 1: 4, a fifteenth, or double 


octave; the fourth, 1 : 5, a ſeventeenth; the fifth, 1: 6, 
a nineteenth, &c, _ 3 


This new Conſideration of the Relations of Sounds, is 

more natural than the old one; and does expreſs and 
repreſent the whole of Mufick, and is in Effect all the — 
Mufick that Nature gives us without the Aſſiſtance of 


Art.—The String of an Harpſichord, or a Bell, beſides 
their general Sound, which is propottionate to their 


Length, Tenſion, Sc. do. alſo at the ſame Time yield 
other ſubordinate and acuter Sounds, which a nice Ear, 
with a good Attention, clearly diſtinguiſhes. 


| Theſe ſubordinate Sounds ariſe from the particular 
Vibrations of ſome of the Parts of the Strings, or Bell, 
which are as it were, detached from the reſt, and make 
ſeparate Vibrations: In Effe&, every Half, every Third, 
every Fourth, &c. of the Chord, performs its Vibrations 
a-part, while a general Vibration is made of the whole 


Chord. Now all theſe ſubordinate Sounds are harmoni- 
cal, with regard to the whole Sound; the leaſt Acute 


which we hear is Fave with the whole Sound; the leaſt 


ry Acute that follows makes a Twelfth with the whole 


Sound ; the next, a Seventeenth, &c. till they grow too 


acute for the Ear to perceive them. Now throughout 
as a Sound which 


the whole, we hear no ſuch Thi 
makes a Fifth or a Third, &c. with regard to the whole 


Sound; none, in ſhort, but what are comprized d in the 
Series of harmonical Sounds. . . 


Add, that if the Breath or Bellows that blow 4 


Wind- Inſtrument, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the 


one will be continually taiſed, but this only in the Ratio 


of the harmonical Sounds. So that it appears tliat Nature, 


when ſhe makes as it were a Syſtem of Mufick herſelf, uſes 
no other but this Kind of Sounds; and yet they had hi- 
therto remained unknown to the Muſicians, not but that 
they frequently fell into them, but it was inadvertently, 
and without knowing what they did. M. Sauveur ſhews, 


that the Structure of the Organ depends entirely on this 


unknown Principle. 1 hs 
The Difference between two Sounds, in reſpect of 


acute and grave, or that imaginary Space terminated by 
two Sounds, differing in Acuteneſs or Gravity, is called 


Interval. 1 

When two or more Sounds are compared in this Re- 
lation, they are either equal or unequal in the Degree 
of Time: Such as are equal are called Uuiſans, with re- 
gard to each other, as having one Tune; the other be- 
ing at a Diſtance from each other, conſtitute what we 
call an Interval in Muſick; which i properly, as we 


0 have 
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have already obſerved, the Diſtance in Tune between 
two Sounds. 

Intervals are diſtinguiſhed into ſmple and compound. 

Simple INTERVAL, is that without Parts, or Divi- 
ſion: Such are the OFave, and all that are within it; 
as the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth and ſeventh, with 
their Varieties, TR Pe | 

Compound InNTzRvaL, conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer Inter- 
vals; ſuch are all thoſe greater than the Octave; as 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, which Diſtinction 
of Intervals is clearly ſeen, at one View, in the follow- 
mg Table: "I 


e 
1001112113014 Double. 
2002 1¶Triple. 


Quadruple. 


= 
319 
E 
paves at 
_ |29]&c. 


[LES 
17118019 
24026026 


T hoſe of the upper Rank mark the fmple Intervals; 
and the other three, the compound ones, viz. either 


- double, as thoſe of the ſecond Rank; or triple, as thoſe = 


of the third Rank; or quadruple, as thoſe of the fourth 

Ravk, T7, „ 3 5 

To reduce at once a compound to a ſimple Interval, 
there's nothing elſe to do, but to take 7 off the Num- 
ber which gives it the Name; if nothing remains, the 
ſeventh will be the ffmple Interval; if ſomething remains, 
the Figure left will be the Name of the /imple Interval. 
As for Example, if one will know what is a thirteenth, 
he muſt take off 7 from the Number 13, and there re- 
mains 6; a thirteenth therefore is properly a 6th doubled. 
Or if we want to know what is a twenty-/ixth, we muſt 


take off three times 7, or 21, and there remains 5, the 


26th therefore is a 5th Quadrupled. All compound In- 
tervals are always reputed of the ſame Nature with the 
ſimple, which anſwer to it. EE r 
Of the twenty-nine Intervals which compoſe our Ta- 
ble, ſome are called by the Halians, Conſonanti, Conſo- 
nants; others Diſſonanti, Diſſonants e. 
The Conſonanti, or ConsonanTs, are all the Inter- 


vals which pleaſe the Ear, whether they be perfect, as 


the Octave, and the fifth ; or imperfect, as the ſixth and 
third. OI: 2 +: | 


Paſſage of ſeveral tunable Sounds, through the Medium, 
frequently mixing and uniting in their undilated Mo- 
tions, cauſed by the well-proportion'd commenſurate 
Vibrations of the ſonorous Bodies, and conſequently ar- 
riving ſmooth and ſweet, and pleaſant to the Ear. 
The Diſſonanti, or Diss0NANCE, is in general a falſe 
Conſonance, or Concord, A Diſſonance is properly the 
Reſult of a Mixture, or Meeting of two Sounds, which 
are diſagreeable to the Ear; and the Epithet given to all 
the ſuperfluous or diminiſh'd Intervals, as the Ditones, 
Tritones, falſe fifth, redundant fourth, ſeventh, &c. Diſ- 
ſonances are uſed in Muſick, and have a good Effect 
therein, though it be only by Accident. 3 


Others they call vitiati, or probibiti, i. e. forbidden, 


or which are never to be made in the Sequel of a Piece 


after another, either in aſcending or deſcending. Such are, 
for Example, the /ixth Major, the Tritone, the fifth, 
and all the other ſuperfluous Intervals, the ſeventh, the 
2inth, or all thoſe which are at ſo great a Diſtance, that 
the Voice cannot naturally reach it. Some are forbidden 
in aſcending, and permitted in deſcending, ſuch are the 
fourth, the fifth, the ſeventh diminiſhed, &c, _ 


Note, That the Antients were extremely divided about 
the Manner of meaſuring Intervals. Pythagoras and 
his Followers, meaſured them by the Ratio's of 
Numbers. They ſuppoſed the Differences of Gra- 
vity and Acuteneſs, to depend on the different Velo- 
cities of the Motion, which cauſes Sounds, and there- 
fore concluded, that they could only be accurately 
meaſured by the Ratio's of thoſe Velocities. Which 
. Ratio's are ſaid to be firſt inveſtigated by Pythagoras, 
on Occaſion of his paſſing by a Smith's Shop, and 


obferving a Concordance betwixt the Sounds of Ham- 
mers ſtriking on the Anvil. 


MUSICK. 


being too ſubtile to be of any 


| | | the Ant 

who called a ſimple Interval Dyaſtem, and ents, 

one Syſtem. e bo df 2 OA 
As there is not any Interval in the Nature of Th;, 


Practice, and where along with the Extre 


or Compoſition of all the Intervals between one Extreme 
and the other. 5 


the ſame Degree of Concord and Diſcord, may yet diff 
ing actually divided into more, or fewer Intervals: And 


when they are equal in that Reſpect, the Pars may differ 


and Diſpoſition thereof between the two Extremes, 


Dr. Holder, on this Principle, defines Conſonancy, a markable is into Concinnous and Inconcinnous. 


Sounds, from one Effect to the other, may have a good 


tervals are inconcinnous, or ill diſpoſed betwixt tie 


fourth, fifth, fixth, and offave. 
of Muſick, through the Difficulty of tuning them one 


or Syſtems ; ſince in Effect a Mode is properly an Al- 


Hence we commonly call 


Ariſtonenes oppoſed this, 
Mathematicks had nothing to 
Senſe was the only Judge in 


he thought Rea 
do in the Caſe, an, 
the Diſpute . 5 
b Uſe, He | 
termined the Odtave, fifth, and fourth 
moſt ſimple Concords, by the Ear: 0 y 
rence of the fourth and fifth, he found 
which once ſettled as an Interval, the Ear 
of, he pretended to. meaſure every Ae 
Additions and Subſtractions made of theſ 
one with another: But this is very hoes One 
Ptolemy keeps a middle Courſe berivecn 6 
He finds Fault with the one for deſpi Fo © two. 
and with the other for excluding Senſe. 8 Real, 
how theſe two may mutually aſſiſt each oh and ſhey, 
Matter, | | | wr thi 


Men 


S- 
[4] 
— 
2 
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A Compound Interval; or an Interval is | 
veral leſſer, is called SysTExm, in Maſick 985 75 
Octave, &c, The Word is borrowed from 0 tlie 


gr 1 a Tc ca ws Yd £©%* —=2 


ſo we can conceive. any given Interval, as com 18e 
or equal to the Sum of ſeveral others. This Dent of, 
Intervals, therefore, only relates to Prat ice; ſo "I 
Syſtem is properly an Interval which is actually divided 1 
mes, we cones; 
always ſome intermediate Terms, —_ eee 
Ihe Nature of a Sy/em will appear plain, by coe 
ing it as an Interval whoſe Terms are in Wade, Une 
either in immediate Succeſſions, or the Sound 8 made 
to riſe and fall, from the one to the other, by touchins 
ſome intermediate Degrees: So that the whole is aSylem 


| Syſtem of the ſame Magnitude, and conſequently of 


in Reſpect of their Compoſition ; as containing, and he. 


in Magnitude, Laſtly, when they conſiſt of the fame 
Parts, or leſſer Intervals, they may differ as to the Order 


There are ſeveral Diſtinctions of Syftems; the moſt re 


Concinnous SYSTEMS, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch Parts 
as are fit for Muſick; and thoſe Parts placed in ſuch an 
Order between the Extremes, as that the Succeſſion of 


Effect. . HTS? 
Inconcinnous SYSTEMS, are thoſe where the ſimple In- 


Eawemes.- 7 3-5 | 

Syſtems, again, are either particular or univerſal, 
Particular SysTzms (at leaſt called fo by the Antient) 
were a Compound at leaſt of two Diaſtens, or Interval, 
and conſequently of three Sounds at leaſt ; fuch as a 
Kinds of Thirds; and more all the Compounds of tic, 
four, five, Sc. Dyaſtems or Intervals, ſuch as att the 


Modes or Tones, Confitutions 


Whence Botius calls the 


ſemblage of ſeveral Sounds, of ſeveral Intervals * 
ſeveral particular Syſtems, which conſtitute a whole, cl. 
led Melody or Song. oy 0 
General SysT EM, à bc. 
nut, a Scale, an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Word, He. 
bles, Letters, Figures, &c. which ſerve to denote 
Grave, and acute Sounds, their Differences, — 
Proportions, &c. ſo that Syſtem and Gamut are gl fo" 
the ſame Thing in Mu/ick, Alphabets are in Gram — 
and as there have been different Alphabets, accent 
to the Diverſity of Languages, Times, Places 
there have been likewiſe ſeveral Syſtems of S0unG. 

The firſt, or at leaſt the moſt antient * 2 
Knowledge of, is that of the Greeks, —— 8. 
firſt by a Tetrachord, i. e. a Sequel, of 18 he 
only, the loweſt whereof anſwer'd to our 2, Mat Bec 
two others to the Notes fa, ſol, la, which is w 


a who 
nus calls the Order or Syſtem of Merci, T7. 


I 


Invention thereof is attributed about the Year of the 
World o_ perceived, that that Tetrachord was not 
It ds > expreſs all the Sounds; therefore ſeveral 
added, at different Times, three other Chords 

ath the four above, which anſwer'd to what we 
underne reſent, Ii, ut, re, and which formed with them 
call, gli N but two Tetrachords joined; ſince the 
wo Tegen cheſt Chord to the firſt or loweſt; and 


hi 
7 27 * 3 to the higheſt, as in the fol- 
0 Ee FP 


ve ample: . 
bing Erne? I fo fol le 
Si ut re mi. | 


on 


fterwards, Pythagoras, 8 to the 

Opinion, having eſtabliſned Rules to find 
ee of Sounds, perceived ſoon, that the two 
2 — of thoſe two Tetrachords, viz. /, and la, 
Eure the Interval of a ſeventh were Diſſonants, 
Th obliged him to add underneath the molt grave 
Chr of thoſe two Tetrachords an eighth Chord which 


Sometime A 


made the Ofeve with the higheſt, viz. Je, whence it 


led Proflambanomenos, or added. 

= .  Procel of Time, it was found that thoſe 
eight Sounds were not ſufficient to expreſs all the Sounds 
of the human Voice, ſeveral Perſons added, by De- 

other Chords, enough to form, beſides, two 
other Tetrachords joined together, the Sounds whereof 
were an Ode higher, than the Sounds of the two firſt ; 
thus the Sem was found compoſed of fifteen Chords, or 
four Tetrachords, the two Extremes whereof made be- 
teen themſelves the Diſ-diapaſan or double Octave; of 
which, to pleaſe the Curious, I give in the following 
E Tables, the Order, Proportions, with the Name given 

| _ them in the modern Syſem. "FOO T 


Tabu of the fifteen DlATroxiex CnorDs of the | 
— SvsTEM of the Antients. Oe 


| Terrxacnord of the mo# ACUTE, or HIGHEST. 


The laſt of the moſt excellent, or WE. 

moſt acute, — La Tone Minor. 

I)he Penultieme of the Excellents. Key of Sor. 
The third of the Excellents. Fa Semi Tone. 


 TzTRacuorRD of the DisjoiN RD. 


The laſt of the Disjoined. Mr 
The Penultieme of the Disjoined. Re Tone Major. 
The third of the Disjoined. Key of UT. Semi Tone. 

Parameſe. — S1 Tone Major.] 
Tzirz SrEMENON. i | Ph 
It is now the Si ni 


TETRA CcHoRD of the MSB. = 


WATIHYPATON; 81 


La La. 


ROSLAMBANOMENOS 
For the 


| 22 1. That as the Proflambanomenos, or added, does 
be 2 towards forming the firſt or loweſt of the 
only : rachords, it is ſeparated from it, and was added 
the Mall. ect the loweſt Octave, and make the Meſe 
3 er of that Syſtem, according to its Significa- 
| poſe * Mrs ſo well the two Octaves which com- 
neſt OG, Item, that it be the higheſt Chord of the 
FR W and the loweſt Chord of the higheſt Oc- 
4 Thar bes to Boetius's Obſervation. | 

rache. tween the two loweſt Chords of each Te- 
| Interval of _ berueen mi, fa, and fi, ut, there is an 
ve Comma's, or of a Semi-Tone Major; that 

higheſt, as ye, mi, and ſol, la, there 
3 and between thoſe which make the 


» At leaſt in the Obin: 24+ 6 
; pinion of the Antients. 
That to difcover better the Conjun&ion of the 


4 7 8 2 i 


Tone Minor. 


V La Tone Minor, 
Mzsx-DiaToxos © Sol. Tone Major. 
FankVPATo-MzSsOx Key of Fa Semi. Tone. 
 TeTrachor of the PRINeIr AIs. 
| HEPATEMESON : Mi Tone Minor. 
YPATON-D1aToNos RR Tone Major. ( 
Pakaypame-HyPaTon UT Semi-Tone. 


Intelligence of this Table, it muſt be ob- 


a f 
as ut, re, and fa, ſol, there is a Tone | 


a triple Croſs thus 


Tetrachords, I have on Purpoſe redoubled the m of 
the two Octaves, where that Conjunction is made, fo 
that'the firſt terminates above the loweſt of the joined 
Tefrachords, and the ſecond, which notwithſtanding is 
but the Emiſſion of the firſt, begins under the high- 
eſt of thoſe Tetrachords. This the Antients called the 
greateſt of all Syſtems, the immutable Syſtem,” Diatonict, 
Pythagorical, &c. 1 | . 
Thus far, in fact, the Syſtem is purely Diatonict, 
is compoſed only of Major Tones and Semi Tones; which 
Nature alone, without the Aſſiſtance of Art, teaches the 
moſt ignorant how to tune, provided they have the 
Ear, and the Organs of the Voice well diſpoſed. But 
as it was obſerved, in Proceſs of Time, that between the 
Meſe and the Parameſe there was a full Tone, which 
render'd the fourth from fa to ff ſuperfluous, and very 
difagreeable, a fifth Tetrachord was invented to make 
full a middle Chord, to divide the Interval from the 
Meſe to the Parameſe, into two Semi-Tones, one Major, 
and the other Minor, called at preſent i, and which 
has been marked fince by a þ mol, | 
This, without doubt, gave Occaſion to Timothy the 


Milęſian, to divide likewiſe in two Intervals ut Fe, and 


fa fo!, which make the Middle of each Terrachord, and a 
Tone Major, and that by Means of a double Diezes, 
which has been the Origin of the chromatick Gender ; 
and has been the Cauſe that thoſe Sounds or Chords, 
have been called moveable Sounds. But he did not di- 
vide in the fame Manner the Intervals re mi and ol la, 
which terminate above each Tetrachord, becauſe they 


make but one Tone Minor ; whence they are called 


ſtable Sounds or Chords. 3 | 5 
Laſtly, one Ohmpius, refining on that Diviſion, pre- 
tended, that at the Example of the Tones Major, the 
Semi Tones Major ſhould alſo be divided in two; which 
engaged him to put 1. A middle Chord, between the 
two loweſt Chords of each Tetrachord, viz. betwixt 
i ut. and mi fa. And 2. Another middle Chord, be- 
twixt the ſecond Diatonick Chord of each Tetrachord, 


and the Chromatick Chord, which was a Semi-Tone 


higher than the Dzatonick; which was the Origin of the 


Enbarmonict Gender, and conſequently of the Enbarmo- yy 
nick and Chromatick Diezes, | WA | 


Note, That the Enharmatick is one of the three Gen- 


ders of Muſick, in which the Modulation proceeds by 
little Intervals leſs than the Semi-Tone, i. e. by 
Quarters of Tones; therefore it has two Diezes or 


Signs to raiſe the Voice, which are peculiar to it, viz. 


the Diezes Enharmonick Minor, marked by a Croſs 
thus + ; and the Major, or triple Diezes marked by 
This Gender was antiently - 
much in Uſe in the Mufick of the Greeks, eſpe- 
_ cially for the Dramatick, or Recitative Mulick 
but as thoſe almoſt inſenſible Elevations of the 
Voice are of a too great Difficulty, and would, be- 
| ſides, render often the Accords falſe ; hence the Uſe 
thereof is loſt ;, what Efforts ſoever have been made, 
from Time to Time, by illuſtrious Authors to revive it. 


Therefore having gathered thoſe three Genders into 


a ſingle Syſtem, each Tetrachord was compoſed 1. Of 
four Diatonick Chords, ſuch are, for Example, /, ut, 


re, mi. 2. Of one Chromatick Chord, which was a 


| Semi-Tone above the ut, called at preſent at Diezis. 


3. Of two Enharmonick Chords, the firſt whereof di- 
vided the Semi-Tone from the natural ut, to the ut Die- 
is, into four Quarters of a Tone. With Regard to the 
Intervals from the ut Diezis to re, and from re to mi, 
they were .not divided in the antient Syſtem, becauſe 
they were thought then Minor Intervals, uncapable 
therefore of that Diviſion. A 

There is to be ſeen in our Plate of Mufick, fig. 1. an 
Example thereof by the common Notes of Myjick, 
where the four white Notes are Dzatonick ; the two firſt 
black, Enharmonick ; and the third black and ſquare 


 Chromatick. FT „ 


I have put there but one of the Tetrachords, becauſe 
we mult ſpeak of the others in Proportion. 

This was the Diſpoſition of the Lyra, or antient 
Syſtem of the Greeks. But as the Names of all thoſe 
Chords were too long to be written under the Syllables 
of the Text, they ſubſtituted in their Place certain Let- 
| | ters 
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muſt be obſerved, that they were contented with placing 
thoſe Characters on the — Line immediately above 
each Syllable of the Tekt. 
In Proceſs of Time the Lalins finding that thoſe 
Characters, either by reaſon of the Variety and Extrava- 
gance of their Figures, or becauſe of their Multitude 
(which, according to ſome Authors, amounted to 1240) 
were too difficult to retain, or remember, ſubſtituted in 
their Place, the firſt fifteen Letters of their Alphabet, 
iz. A, B, CG D, E, F. G, H, I, K, E, M, N, O, 2 
which formed as a ſecond Syſtem, which notwithſtanding 
differed in nothing from the former but in the Number 
of Figures. . e 
Some Time afterwards Pope St. Gregory, according 
to Gaffurius and Kircher, having obſerved that the 
Letters H I K, Sc. were properly nothing elſe but a 
Repetition of a higher Octave of the firſt ſeven Sounds, 
A, B, C, D, Sc. reduced all the Characters of the 
Sounds to the firſt ſeven Letters of the Alphabet, which 


were repeated more or leſs, either high or low, accord- 
ing to the Extent of the Voices, Inſtruments, &c. but 
then they contented themſelves ſtill with marking them, 


as the Greeks uſed to do, above each Syllable of the 
Texts, which were to be ſung, and always on the ſame 
Line. 55 | | e 


But in the eleventh Century, about the Vear 1024, 


according to Baronius, Guido Aretin, a Benedictine Monk, 
born in the City of Arezzo in Tuſcany, invented a third 
Syſtem, for which the two preceding ones were ſoon 
abandoned, and this univerſally received, having ſerved 


beſides for Foundation to the modern one. . 
This Author then, having obſerved, 1. That the 


Names the Antients gave to the Chords of their Sytem 


MUSICK: 
ters of their Alphabet, ſometimes upright, and ſome- 
times laying, and ſometimes upſide-down, Sc. but it 


of the Latins, a-top of which 


formed a Table of them, Part wh 
our Plate of Miſcellany, fig. 1. and whe 


of thoſe ſeven Letters or 


were too long, ſubſtituted in their Place he ſix fa- 


mous Syllables, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, which came into 


his Mind, by a Kind of Inſpiration, in ſinging the firſt 
Staph of the Hymn of St. John Baptiſt, in which, as is 


plainly ſeen in this Place, they are in fact included thus: 
5  Claves fgnatæ, or marked Keys, becauſes it ſufices to 
Put one of them at the Beginning of the Lines to give 


R ſonare fibris 
Mira geſtoruim Famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti  Labii reatum 

Sane Joannes. 


Ur queant laxis 


cluded in the following Verſe: _ 
Ur Releve: Miſerum Fatum SoLitoſque Labores. 


2. The Shortneſs of thoſe Monoſyllables could very 


marked with the Letter F; 
muſt be called mi, becauſe they are in à Space 


marking thoſe of the Spaces, 


n N _ a \ 
| 7 * 
* 
. . / 
\ *. 
8 N 


Sounds of a Melody or Song. 


3. But to mark more preciſel 


thoſe Points repreſented, y which Sou 


he took the firſt rech of 
he placed the 1 orG ers 


of the Greeks (to mark in the Opinion of ſome Aut 
U 


that Muſick, at leaſt the Art of nate: 

thoſe People, or according to others, Nen No from 
beginning with a G, he was glad to inf Vie his Name 
that he was the Inventor of that new Methoch Folter 
thoſe Letters Keys, becauſe they were ) he Named 
or give the Knowledge of the Sounds, 


them with thoſe fix Syllables, ur, be: having 


ax ing Joined 
W 
h has been cal 


uſe of the Addie; 
and Scale for its Rene 1 


4. It is probable enough that he pl 5 
the Head of each Line, and between Lyn on at 


Keys, whi » 
to be given to all the Points or Men He de ane 
twixt thoſe Lines, as fig. 2. in our Plate of Macs. be. 
Fa mi fa re ut re la fa la re ut re mi fa ni , 
Therefore it is eaſy to ſee that the firſt, 3d d! 
Notes are called fa, becauſe they are on hw 1 
the ſecond, I3th and i 


with the Letter E, and thus of the others: B va 
leſs probable, that in Proceſs of Time he een 
ſelf with marking the Letters of each Line, wither 


| as ſeveral Examples of ; 
are ſeen yet in antient Manuſcripts, They ER 


ever ſince Gamma or Gamut, beca 
the Gamma of the Greeks, 


themſelves afterwards to mark only one of thoſe 7 Keys 


at the Beginning of the Lines, becauſe by the nawy 


Order they have between themſelves, ſo ſoon as ones 


ſure that on a Line there is, for Example, a fa, it ij cal 


to know that on the Degree above it there is a ſol, and 


under it a mi, and thus ſucceſſively of the others, Gr. 
Laſtly, of thoſe ſeven Letters, or Keys, three have been 
choſen, viz. that of G, that of C, and that of F, called 


the Intelligence of all the others : Each Key giving the 


Opening for the Name of the Notes, for the Quality 


25 | rt m7 of their Sound, and for the Sorts of Voices which are to 
Which Angelo Bernardi, an Italian, has ingeniouſly in- 


ſing them. When immediately after there are feveral 
Y. or ſeveral & N they are called tranſpoſed 


Keys, and when there is nothing natural. 


well have procured them the Means of writing them 


with great Facility above each Syllable of the Text, as 


it had been practiſed till then. But finding, and with 
Reaſon, that ſuch a Manner of writing the Notes or 


Sounds on the ſame Line, could not make a ſufficient 


Diſtinction of the grave Sounds from the acute, and con- 


ſequently help enough the Memory, nor Imagination, 
he introduced the Uſe of ſeveral parallel Lines, on 


Which, and between which, he placed certain round or 


ſquare Points, immediately above each Syllable of the 


Text, called ſince Notes, and which by the high or low 
Situation of the Degrees they occupied on, or betwixt 


Sounds from the acute. 


vte, That thoſe horizontal Lines, on which, and be- 


thoſe Lines, made at once the Diſtinction of the grave 


tween which, the Notes are placed at preſent, were, 


before Guido Aretin, as many as the Extent of a 


Tune or Song contained different Sounds, becauſe 


then the Points which marked the Sounds were placed 


on the Lines only; but afterwards, thoſe Points 


were placed likewiſe in the Spaces betwixt thoſe Lines, 


and the Number of thoſe Lines reduced to four, which 
wade 9 Degrees to place ꝙ different Sounds, the Songs 


of thoſe Times having ſeldom a greater Extent, But 

as a greater one was given to them afterwards, the 

Number of thoſe Lines was increaſed to five (the 
loweſt of which is always the firſt, and the higheſt 
the fifth) which make eleven Degrees, the two Spe- 
ces underneath, and a top thoſe tive Lines included; 
with Leave to add to them ſome other ſmall Lines, if 
thoſe Degrees be not ſufficient to expreſs all the 


Note, That though the Key be not tranſpoſed, through 


the Negligence and Forgetfulneſs of placing to it the 

© Diezes or b-mols, the Piece is notwithſtanding ſome- 

times tranſpoſed, by the accidental Dies or b-mols, 

found before certain Notes in the Courſe of the Piece, 
and which ſhould have been placed at the Key. 


Note, alſo, That to give a more diſtin& Notion of the 
Key, we muſt obſerve, that the Octave contains in It 
the whole Principle of Mufick, both with reſpect to 
Conſonance or Harmony, and Succeſſion or Melody; 
and if either Scale be continued to a double Octave, 
there will in that Caſe be ſeven different Orders 
the Degrees of an Octave, proceeding from the ſeven 
different Letters with which the Terms of the Scale 8 
marked. Any given Sound therefore, i. e. 4 
of any determinate Pitch or Tune, may be 2 
Key of the Piece, by applying to it the ſeven 
Notes ariſing from the Diviſion of an r 
| repeating the Octave above and below at f — 
The given Note is applied as the principal vor | 
Key of the Piece, by making frequent Cloſes ie 
dences upon it; and in the Progreſs of the * ö 
no other but thoſe ſeven natural Notes are 1 © 
mitted, while the Piece continues in that Key, © Ne 
other Note being foreign to the fundamental or — 
natural. For Inſtance, ſuppoſe a Song begun 
Note, 


and carried on upwards or downwards, 11 
grees and harmonical Diſtances, 


ſo as never do - 
any Notes, but what are referable to that Grit Note 


a fundamental, i. e. are the true Notes 0 e the 
Scale proceeding from the fundamental Yn 


Melody be ſo conducted through thoſe natu , 
as to Gol and terminate in the fundamental, 8 * 
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Ky that they mult be to it in the 
limiting Lg os eſſential Notes of an Octave, 
Relation © Note is brought in, it is called going 


when gs -— From which Way of ſpeaking, VIZ, 
at of continuing in, or going out of the Key, it 
1 pſerved, that the whole Octave, with its 
be 0 md under the Idea of a Key F ou 
rincipal Note is, in a peculiar 

the af ENS laſt Senſe of he Word 
here it is oppoſed to one fundamental 
Note is ſaid to be out of the Key, 


(viz. W 
Note) another 


it has not the Relation to that Fundamental of 
_ he natural Notes belonging to the concinnous 


any of Octave. Here too it muſt be added. 
Do. the two different Diviſions of the 
W 


Odwwe, that a Note may belong to the ſame Key, i. e. 


ſical Relation to the ſame F undamental 
have aud of Diviſion, and be out of the Key with 
—_ to another. Now a Piece of Mufick may be 


carried through ſeveral Keys, i. e. it may begin in one 


| | 
4% and or Note foreign to the firſt, and ſo on to 


mother: But a regular Piece muſt not only return to 


the firſt K9, but thoſe other Keys too muſt have a 


* the Diſtinction of Keys, we have already 


ed, that to conſtitute any given Note, or Sound, 
1 * or fundamental Note, it muſt have the ſeven 
"revtal or natural Notes added to it; out of which, 


or their Octaves, all the Notes of the Piece muſt be 


taken, while it keeps within the Key, i. e. within the 


| Government of that Fundamental. It is evident 


therefore, there are but two different Species of Keys, 


which ariſe Te. as we join the greater or leſs 
W 


Third, theſe being always accompanied with the ſixth 


and ſeventh of the ſame Species; the third G, for 


Example, with the ſixth and ſeventh G, and the 
third L, with the ſixth and ſeventh L. This Diſtinc- 


tion is expreſſed under the Name of ſharp Key, which 


is that within the third G, Fc. and the flat Key, which 
is that within the third L, &c. Whence it is plain, 
that how many different Caſes ſoever there be in a 
Piece, there can be but two Keys, if we conſider the 
eſſential Difference of Keys, every Key being either 
fat or ſharp, and every ſharp Key being the ſame as tg 
Melody, as well as every flat one. It muſt be ob- 


ſerved however, that in common Practice the Keys 


are ſaid to be different, when nothing is confidered 
but the different Tune, or Pitch of the Note, in 
which the different Cloſes are made. In which Senſe, 
the fame Piece is ſaid to be in different Keys, accord- 


Tune. | | 
To prevent any Confuſion which might ariſe from 

uling the ſame Word in different Senſes, M. Malcolm 

propoſes the Word Mode to be ſubſtituted inſtead of 


the Word M9, in the former Senſe ; that is, where 
it expreſſes | 


Mc of it, he purpoſes, that that with a third G, 
45 ya the greater Mode; and that with a third L., 
eller Mode, appropriating the Word Key to thoſe 


Notes of the Piece in which the Cadence is made z all 


rugs may be called different Keys, in reſpect of 
2 different Degrees of Tune. To diſtinguiſh 
wr; iccurately, between a Mode and Key, he gives 
Fa «Definition, diz. an Octave, with all its natural 
dental Degrees, is a Mode, with reſpect to the 
ution, or Manner of dividing, it; but with 


Pet to its Place in the Scale of Muſick, i. e. the 


Degree, or Pitch of Tune, it is a Key; though that 
— peculiarly applied to the Fundamental. 
— Aer het the fame Mode may be with 
inc l. e. an Octave of Sounds may be raiſed 
he Go Order and Kind of Degrees, which makes 
Ven. and yet be begun higher or lower, 


ed out of that into another, by intro- 


ing as it is begun in different Notes, or Degrees of 


e melodious Conſtitution of the Octave, 
5 it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural Notes, be- 
des the fundamental z and in regard there are two 


-* 9 
3. e. be taken at different Degrevs of Tüng wih "ras 
ſpect to the whole, which makes different Keys 3 and 
vice verſa, that the ſame Key May be with ent 
Modes, i. e. the Extremes of two Octaves may be in 


the ſame Degree of Tune, yet the Diviſion 'of them 


be different. 


5. Guido Aretin, finding that the Greoks had good 


Reaſons to divide in two Semi-tones the Intervals bes | 


tween the Meſe and Parameſe, which he calls in his 


Syſtem A and B, and the modern le and ,, that 


obliged him, 1. To put ſome Time on the Degree of 
B or %, @ b to ſhew that from A to By the Voice 
ſhould not be raiſed but of a Semi-tone, and as that 


Intonation has ſomething more ſofter and ſweet than 


when the Voice is raiſed of a full Tone, he gave td 


that þ the Epithet of mol; which engaged him, 2. To 


put in his Gamma or Gamut, a Column; to be ſeen 


in our Plate of Miſcellanies, called for that Reaſon the 


Column of b-mol. | e 
Laſtly, not fatisfied with having added under the 


Profiambanomenos, or loweſt Chords of the Antients, a 


Chord marked with the T, and which he called 
Hypo-proflambanomenos, i, e. ſubadded, he added to Nete= 
hyper-boleon, or higheſt Chord of the Sytem of the antient 
Syſtem, four other Chords, which formed a fifth Tetra- 


chord, which he called Tetrachord of the Sur-acutes. 8d 


that his Syſtem was compoſed of 22 Chords, viz. of 26 
diatonick, which make what has been called ſince the 


Order &-quarre, or natural; and the two lowered a 


Semitone lower than the natural, which changing the 
natural Order of ſome Notes in the Order of b-quarre, 


re produced the Order called Diatonick b-mol or ſimply 
mol. | 7 


I know that Meibornius, and after him Bontempi, 


wanted to rob Guido Aretin of the Glory of thoſe Ad- 
ditions, but rather by a Principle of Jealouſy and Envy, 
than with the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon. But let it be 


how it will, that Sytem was certainly very ingenious; 


and has freed the Muſick of ſeveral Difficulties and Em- 


baraſſes, cauſed by the antient Syſtems. It is not fur- 
Priſing then, if it was fo generally received and applaud- 


ed; and if it was the only one followed during very 


near ſix Centuries ſucceſſively, notwithſtanding which ho 


had three or four very great Inconveniencies = _ 
The firſt, was that which was called Muances, i. e. the 


different Names one was obliged to give every Moment 
to the ſame Note, when the Extent of the Songs obliged 
to go higher than the la, or lower than the wt, ſo 


that they were obliged very often to call, for Inſtance, 
re, the ſame Note, which a Moment before had how 
called la, &c. therefore it is eaſy to judge what Embara 

that cauſed; and if an ingenious Author was in the 
wrong to call thoſe Muances, Crux tenellorum ingeniorum, 
the Croſs of Pupils. | 


The ſecond Inconveniency, was that except the b-mal, 
there was chromatick Chords: And it is certainly fur- 
priſing, that fo ingenious and ſo perfectly inſtructed in 


the Syſtem of the Greeks as Guido Aretin was, he had not 


at leaſt introduced in his Syſtem the chromatick Chords 
found in that of the Greeks ; and which are ſo frequently 
uſed, and ſo neceſſary in the Harmony, or Compoſition. 


in ſeveral Parts, that it is almoſt impoſſible to make a 
good Harmony without them. 


in ſeveral Parts or different Songs has been in Vogue, it 
is certain, that neither the two Octaves of the Antients, 


nor the Additions of Guido Aretin have been ſufficient. 


The fourth Inconveniency was, that the Notes of 
that Syſtem being almoſt all of an equal Value, that Va- 
riety of Meaſures and Motions could not be marked, 


which notwithſtanding render Muſick much more a- 


greeable. | 
. To remedy j x 
ſary to form as a fourth Sem; which notwithſtand- 
ing, if well conſidered, is nothing elſe but an Augmen- 
tation or Perfection of that of Guido Aretin, and which 
] call the modern Syſtem; therefore, | 
1. As the Sounds are not naturally found every ſeventh 
Degree, preciſely in the ſame Intervals, and can be * 
peated every O#ave, as it were, in inſinitum, a ſeventh 
BS i | | Syllable 


The third Inconveniency, is the little Extent, or Nar- 
rowneſs of his Syſtem ; tor ever ſince the Compoſition 


all thoſe Inconveniencies, it was neceſ- 
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which give the Facility to expreſs all the Degrees of the 
Octave, to fill all the Intervals thereof, and conſequently 
to make that endleſs Repetition without changing, but 


very ſeldom, the Name of any of the Notes. I ſay, 


but very ſeldom, for ſome will have it, that when there 
is a 6, either after the Key, or in the Sequel of the 
Song, on the Degree of the /, which marks that from 
la to fi, the Voice ought not be raiſed but of a Semi- 
Tone; it is proper, to facilitate the Intonation of that 
Semi-Tone, to ſay za, or ſa, inſtead of %; but there 
are ſeveral others, who without changing the Name of 
the /, content themſelves with lowering it of a Semi- 
Tone; and in Effect, provided that lowering be made 


Juſt, it is very indifferent what Name be given to that 


S | 

2. As it was found that between the Chords which 
are diſtant, or make the Interval of a Tone, a Partition- 
Chord could as well be placed to divide them into two 
Semi-Tones, as between the Meſe and Parameſe of the 
Antients, or which is the ſame Thing, betwixt the /a, 


and the %; they have not been contented with adding 


to the Syſtem of Guido Aretin the Chromatick Chord, 


commonly called 4 mo!; but have added to it beſides 


the Chromatick Chords of the Antients, i. e. thoſe 
which divide the Major Tones or Intervals which are 


in the Middle of each Tetrachord, into two Semi- 


Tones, which is effected by raiſing of a Semi-Tone, 
the loweſt of theſe Chords, which is marked with a 


double Diezes, thus N, placed on the left Side, on 
the ſame Degree, and immediately before that loweſt 


Note. And as it was obſerved, that the Tones Mi- 


nor, or Intervals, which terminate upwards, each Te- 
trachord is no leſs ſuſceptible of that Diviſion, than the 
Tones Major, thoſe Chromatick Chords which were 


wanted in the Syſtems of the Greeks, have been added 


to them; ſo that each Octave is compoſed at preſent, 
of 13 Sounds or Chords, or of 12 Intervals or Semi- 


Tones, viz. of 8 Diatonick or natural Sounds, marked 


with white Notes; and of 3 Chromatick or Diezes, i. e. 
raiſed of a Semi-Tone, marked with black Notes, as 


fig. 6. 5 | 


ſtem of the Greeks, they have all been abſolutely re- 


jected out of the modern Syſtem, for the Reaſons here- 
tofore mentioned, when I have ſpoke of the enharmo- 


nick Sounds. | . ; | 
3. To remedy the Narrowneſs of the antient Syſtems, 
and to have different Chords enough to multiply the 


Parts which make Harmony, the Number of thoſe 
Chords has been increaſed by Degrees, as far as 29, 


Diatonick or natural; and 20, Chromatick. So that 
inſtead of four Tetrachords, or two Octaves of the 
Antients, we have at preſent 8 Tetrachords, all com- 


poſed like thoſe of the Example, fig. 6. of 8 Diato- 


nick, and 5 Chromatick Sounds. 


Thoſe four Octaves make the ordinary Extent of the firſt of each Ligature has one, which is ordinarily on the 


left Side of the Note) either that Tail aſcends upwards, 


modern Syſtem, or of the Organs, or harpſical (for there 
is ſeldom any found, eſpecially for Organs, which ex- 


ceed that Extent, either upwards or downwards) and 


the firſt Touch or March of the Keys on the left Side, 


are commonly called, for that Reaſon, C, ſol, ut, or 
ſimply ut. „„ | es 


4. Laſtly, as the Notes of the Syſtem of Guido Are- 
tin, rendered the Tunes ſo uniform, that it deprived 
them of that Variety of Motion, ſometimes ſlow, ſome- 
times qu:ck, which make all the Grace or Charm there- 
of, and obliged often to pronounce in a very diſagreea- 
bl: Manner, the Syllables of the Text, the famous John 
lies Muro, a Frenchman, and a Doctor of Paris, invented 


about the Year 1330, or 1332, the different Figures of 
the Notes, Which thew at once how long preciſely each 


Sound mult laſt, 


There are three Things to be conſider'd in theſe 
Notes of John des Murs, — 1. The Quantity, i. e. the 
Size and Figure of the Head, — 2. The Quality, i. e. 
the Colour of the Head, whether it be white or black, 
toll or open. — 3. The Properties, as the [talians ex- 
Preſs themſelves, viz. whether the Note is accompanied 
with a Virgula, or Comma, or not. It muſt, likewiſe, 
be conſidered whether the Notes be ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct, or bound wether, rtr 


MUSICK. 


Syllable has been added, viz. %, to the ſix of Aretin, 


they appear to make but one Figure, only placed on dif- 
RT, een - hn 
With Regard to the enharmonick Chords of the Sy- to put a Semicircle, above or under it, to mark the 
2. That it is only a Queſtion here of the bi- 


conſider'd as ſimple, as having a Tail. 4. As being of 
different Colours. | 


they'll be worth each, four Meaſures, if there be bur 


| AB C, fig. 8. 


which was invented becauſe the Rounds and Minims " 
not of a Figure to be bound together, and that " r 
of the Demi-circle or Ligature, was not yet introduced, 


There are moſt commonly ei 
f y eighit Sor p 
Names, Figures, and Meaſures thereof Is of R 


Note, That the ninth Figure was 


Otes. f.. 
as fig. » be 


been rejected by the Mo bon og antient Uf. 


Note alſo, That the Mathematicians com 
may make 720 Changes or Varieties x” that ohne 


7, 
» but ha 


th ſix Now: 


nd that of . 
one may make 40329 a. 


without ever repeating the ſame twice 
wice; 
Notes of each Octave, fi 


rent Tunes or Songs, 


Note again, That the large Note, which 3 
be ſeen by the Figure, a long ſquare Not: ain May 
on the right Side, and is worth 8 binar Ma 

1. e. at two times, is not of any Uſe 1 alure, 
Muſick, ever ſince the Uſage has prevailed e modem 

the Meaſures, and to bind the Rounds 50 "Par 
circle to mark the Continuity of their Sou ; 
the long, which by Inſpection appears to A Nu 

Note with a Tail on the left Side, and is w 
binary Meaſures, for at two times, and 2 ay 
eight times, unleſs it be bound with 2 Bev 
That the Breve of a ſquare Figure, Fm 
Reaſon, Square, by the French, is wor 
Signs of the Meaſure at two or at fo 

_ Meaſures ; under the Signs of a triple Major 

fect Time, is worth three Times, when flowed by 


one or ſeveral ſemblable Squares, thus 2 | 

or by a Point thus = » But when it is folly, bya 

Note of leſs Value, as by one (Q er tuo Whites it 
is worth but two Times. That a Minin, or White 


under the Sign C, is worth half a Meaſure, ln the 
Triple is worth, ſometimes one Time, ſometimes 


a ſquare 


th Under the 
ge Times, two 


two: Sometimes alſo, there want two to make ns 


t hoy | 

As to the Notes bound together, we mult obſerye, 
1. That none but the ſquare Notes and the Breves ae 
capable of being bound together, their Figure allowing 
that they ſhould be approached ſo near one another that 


without it be neceſſary 


binding. 
nary Meaſure, or at two Times, 3. That they may be 


If they be ſimple, they either go in aſcending, and 
then they are all worth their natural Value, i. e. two 
Meaſures each. See A. But if they go in deſcending 


two together as B. But if there be three or four toge- 
ther, then the firſt and laſt will be worth each four Mer 
ſures ; and thoſe in the Middle will be worth but two, as 


If they have a Tail (though commonly, none but he 


and then all the Breves or Squares, as well in 2 
as in aſcending, are worth each but one Meaſure, 3 ©, 


But if that Tail hangs downwards, then it ge tie 
Breve its natural Value of two Meaſures, as well in de⸗ 
ſcending as in aſcending, like E, fig. 9. ce f 
Laſtly, if they be of different Colours, 1. . 4, 
be white, and the ſecond black; then the fir * 
one Meaſure, and the ſecond one white pointed, 0 
Time and a half; for Example, fig. 10. 10 
Theſe are the principal Lagatures, and thoſe m . 
Uſe at preſent; and we muſt obſerve, before we 3 
this Subject; that they are either of two ow 12 
more than two, or of a ſingle Body, or "1 * ; 
rect, or with a Virgula or Tail, or without à 14, 
perfect, or imperfect. 


rd 
Note, That Virgula's or Tails, are thoſe ſtrait Lines a. 
ded to the Body or Head of the Notes. 


rt is worth | 


Bontenpi 
ſtinguiſhes ſeveral Sorts of them in his 1 f 
fica, viz. the aſcending Tail, which is that , on. 


. | d 
ſcends upwards 3 the deſcending, that 2 ea 
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be placed on the right of a ſquare 

8. 1 filed aſcending Tail, or pendente 

wie dera; or on the left, and is called 

della Pa ie della parte ſiniſtra. Thoſe different Si- 

then, ee much Difference in the Value of the 

ene” ;atly when they are bound together. Vir- 

ary ge a ſtraight Tail, like thoſe of the Whites 
80 f 


1 Blacks. Virgula oblique, is a Tail with a little 
5 : 


t its Extremity, like thoſe of the Crotchets, 
_ le or Blacks. Whether that Hook be 
w 3 towards the Right or the Left, it matters not. 
= biorta, is a Tail which has a double Hook 
a, Extremity, like thoſe of the double Crotchets, 
\herher White or Black, &c. _ 


| at thus far I have given the Hiſtory and 
rt of the different Syſtems of Mufick, at 
jak of thoſe which are come to our Knowledge; and 
in our Plate of Mufick the Curious will ſce at once all 
that I have hitherto ſaid of thoſe Syſtems; and here 


follows, at the ſame Time, the Uſe that can be made 


of it; and the Advantages which can be drawn from 
it: For, ET 
. There are ſcen in it the Names of the fifteen Dia- 


tonick Chords, and of the Trite-Synemmnon of the Syſtem 


of the Greeks, with that remarkable Circumſtance, that 
the Chords whoſe Names are written quite near one ano- 
ther, make between themſelves but a Semi-Tone, and 
thoſe between whoſe Names there is a White, make be- 
:ween themſelves a whole Tone. 


2, In it 15 ſeen the Chord Hypo- Proflombenomenos, or 


Comma added underneath; and the Tetrachord of the 
four Sur-Acutes, added a-top the antient Syſtem, by 
Guido Aretin, | | | 


2. It ſhews the Uſe of the Lines, and of their 5 


Spaces, and how much the different Degrees they form, 
ſerve to make the Diſtinction between the grave and 
acute Sounds, = TC 

4. It ſhews us clearly the modern Figure, the Poſi- 
tion or Situation, and the principal Uſes of the three 
Keys of our practical Muſick; ſince we ſee plainly in it, 
1. That all the Notes placed on the Line where the 
Key G is ſituated, are ſo!; that thoſe on the Line Care 
wt; and thoſe on the Key F are fa; whence it is eaſy 
to know, in diſcounting (whether in aſcending or de- 
| ſcending) which Notes are on the other Lines, and in 
| the Spaces. 2. In it is clearly ſeen that the Key G, 

marking one Part of the Notes of the third Octave, and 


| Moſt acute Sounds of the modern Syſtem : That, on 
the contrary, the Key F, marking all the Sounds of the 
furt or loweſt Octave, and the greateſt Part of the Sounds 
of the ſecond Octave, is deſigned for the moſt grave 
Sounds of the Syſtem: And laſtly, that the Key C, 


ae, is deſigned for the Sounds between the moſt 
grave and the moſt acute, | . 
65 1 have placed above each Note, the modern Name 
ach Sound, whereby it is eaſy to diſcover the Uſe 
of the Syllable 


2 y me: m infinitum, the Sounds of Muſick, 
| a ; f © - * 
th Bak ng or deſcending, without changing 


ED are all the Notes or Chords, which form the 
Dau tent of the Keys of an Organ, not only the 
lewis Sa natural, marked with white Notes ; but 
ok he e Chromatick, i. e. thoſe with a h mol, and 
wel 2 | I wich black Notes ; and all that fo 
= oY wided into four Octaves, that one muſt ſee 
| » 1. In what Octave each Sound is ſituated. 


nd, 2 


« { erneath all that, are found, 1. The Letters 
to that of $ che Latins uſed, ever ſince Boætiuss Time, 
I. The es Gregory. 2. The Letters of St. Gregory. 
ters of the m 8 or Keys of Guido Aretin. 4. The Let- 
| ture of an O Ein Syſtem, uſed by ſome for the Tabla- 

eſpecially of I Ban, and commonly uſed in the Facture, 
Ne 


8. But what muſt 
| b 
Uſe and Commodiouſne 


ls of this Table, is, that by 


| all thoſe of the fourth, is deſigned for the higheſt or 


| marking one Part of the Sounds of the ſecond and third 


li, which gives leave to repeat and mul- 


in that dn preciſely each Sound occupies 


particularly obſerved for the 


Means of the punctued Lines, which run perpendicularly 


through it, may be ſeen in an Inſtant, the Report which 


all thoſe Syſtems have with one another, and the Degree 
which each Chord occupies in the modern Syſtem, with 
the Name given to it. For Example, to know with 


Regard to our Mufick, what was the Proſlambanomenos of 


the Antients, one muſt only ſearch in the Syſtem of the 
Greexs, which is a-top of the Table the Word Proflam- 


banomenos, and afterwards deſcend along the punctuated 


Line, anſwering to it, as far as to the modern Names of 
the Notes, and he'll find that that Chord anſwers to the 
la of the firſt or loweſt Octave, of the Organ or modern 
Syſtem. Thus the Meſe anſwers to the la of the ſecond 
Octave; the Parameſe to the / of the ſecond Octave; 
the Nete-Hyperboleon, to the la of the third Octave, &c. 

Likewiſe, if one will know, for Example, how the 
Greeks called the re of our ſecond Octave, he ſhould 
ſearch in the ſecond Octave of the modern Syſtem the 
Note re, and from thence aſcending along the punctua- 
ted Line, which anſwers to it, as far as to the Syſtem 
of the Greeks, he'll find that our re, was their Jychanos- 


 Hypaton. 


Beſides, as ſeveral antient Manuſcripts are found yer, 


where the Sounds were marked only with the Letters of 


the Latins, or of St. Gregory, or of Guido Aretin, if one 


aſcends from the Letters in Queſtion, to the Notes of the 


modern Syſtem, he'll find not only the Name given at 
preſent to the Sound marked by that Letter, but like- 
wiſe, what Octave, and what Degree of that Octave, 
that Sound occupies in the modern Syſtem. g 
_ Laſtly, if examining the Diapaſon of an Organ or 
Harpſichord Builder (i. e. a certain Table where the Length 


and Bigneſs of the Pipes or Chords are marked by Lines) 


you'll find for Inſtance, a great C, at the End of one of 
thoſe Lines, ſearch that great C, among the Characters 


of the modern Syſtem, which make the laſt Line down- 


wards of our Table ; from thence re-aſcending along the 


punctuated Lines, as far as the modern Syſtem, you'll 
find that that Line is the Meaſure of the Pipe or Chord 
which muſt ſound the ut of the firſt or loweſt Octave. 


If there be but a ſmall c, it will be for the ut of the ſe. 


cond Octave. If there be two, thus or thus c c, it 


will be for the ut of the third Octave. If there be 
three, it will be for the ut of the fourth Octave. If four, 


it will be for the ut of the fifth Octave, or laſt Touch 


of the Organ, Sc. all which is to be ſeen in the Table 
in our Plate of Mufick, | | WE 


Note, That beſides the Sorts of Syſtems heretofore ex- 


plained, there are ſeveral others found in Authors, 


which I'll only mention in this Place. The firſt is 


that of the Italians, called Syſtema Maſſimo, immuta- 
| bile, Diatonico, Pythagorico, and with the Greeks, 


Bis diapaſon, becauſe it contains two Octaves. This 5 
is the Syſtem of the Greeks heretofore explained. 
The ſecond {is Syſtema unguale, invented by Ariſtoxenes. 


The third is Syſtema reformato, under which is in- 
cluded Syſtema temperato, or participate. Laſtly, there 


is a Syſtema Enharmonico, Chromatico, Diatonico, To- 


nico, Antiquo, Moderno, &. 
Note alſo, That M, Sauveur, a Frenchman, has invent- 
ed a Syſtem of Muſich, very different from thoſe 
heretofore mentioned. He divides the Octave into 
43 Parts, which he calls Merides, and even ſubdiyides 
it into 301 Parts, which he calls Eptamerides. 
His Syſtem has this Advantage, beſides ſeveral 


others, that giving different Names to each Meride, 
the diezed Notes have a Name different from 


the natural, which helps much towards their Into- 
nation: What appears troubleſome in it, is to 
be obliged to retain 43 different Names or ra- 
ther 301, which one muſt know when he will make 
Uſe of the Octave divided into Eptamerides. That 
Syſtem is very ingeniouſly invented, but it will meet 


always with many Difficulties, eſpecially in the Execu- _ 


tion of a Piece of Muſick with ſtrong Parts; by it 
being almoſt impoſſible to play the thorough Baſe 


thereof on a Harpſichord cut according to that Divi- 


ſion, if even that thorough Baſe was worked with 
Care and Attention. | 
Note, 
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516 MUSICK. 


Note, again, That from thoſe different ems Il! paſs to 
the Genders of Muſick. 


Genus, in Mufick, is a Manner of running puke, 4 


different Degrees or Sounds, and the ſenſible Intervals, 


which compoſe the Extent of the Octave, or of its 


Replies. 


The Antients diſtinguiſhed commonly three Kinds of 


Genera's, viz. the Diatonick, Chromatick, and Enhar- 


monick. | | 

The DraTonick, is that Genus, the leſſer Intervals 
whereof, are the Semi-tone Majors and the Tones ; and 
is when the Modulation follows the natural Order of the 
Sounds, i. e. that Diſtance put in it by Nature, and 
which the moſt ignorant obſerve naturally, if they have 
a good Ear, and the Organs of the Voice juſt. Accord- 
ing to that natural Order there is a Tone between all 
the Notes of Muſick, except between mi, fa, and /, 
ut, which are Semi tones major; when they are changed 


| by means of the Diezes or b-mols, that Order is either 


altered or changed, or it is changed every where, ſo 
that all thoſe Intervals are divided in two Semi-tones, 
viz. the major and minor; then it is the pure chroma- 


tick modern, which is not of great Uſe : But if that Al- 
teration be made in ſome Places only, and when it is 


wanted, then it is a mixed Genus, called Diatonick- chro- 


matict, which is the only one proper for good Harmony, 
and the only one in Uſe in the modern Muſict. 


The ChROMAr Ick, is when the Modulation proceeds 


by Semi tones major and minor, and generally as often 


as the Diatonick or natural Order which is between the 
Sounds is changed in altering them, i. e. raiſing them by 


Degrees, or lowering them by b-mols; for it is not, as 
| ſeveral pretend, when there are ſeveral b-mols, or ſeve- 
ral Diezes after the Key; ſince it is then but a Tranſpo- 


ſition made by means of the chromatick Signs; for if 
the Tune does not proceed otherwiſe than by Tones and 


Semi- tones major, it can be to the utmoſt but a tranſ- 
poſed Diatonick. | | 


As to the enbarmonick Genus, which is of no Ute at 


_ preſent, I have given elſewhere an Explication thereof. 
| Note, That the three Genera's could be of no Uſe, when 


Muſick conſiſted only in the Melody and ſimple 
Songs, i. e. in ſeveral Songs diſpoſed, and heard one 
after another; but ever ſince Songs have been diſ- 


| 2 ſo that being heard together they do not of- 


nd the Ear (which is properly called Harmony) it 
has been abſolutely neceſſary to leave out the third, 
the almoſt inſenſible Intervals whereof can contribute 
but very imperfectly to a good Harmony, and form 


a fourth Genus of the two firſt, viz. of the Diatonick 
and Chromatick ; which Genus is called ſometimes 


 Diatonick-chromatick, when the Diatonick is dominant, 
i. e. when there are but few Diezes or b-mols in the 
Parts; and ſometimes Chromatick-diatonick, when on 


the contrary the Diezes and b-mols are frequently 


employ'd in the Courſe of the Songs. And as the 
B. mols produce commonly major Semi-tones, and the 
Diezes, minor Semi-tones, the Chromatick-diatonick is 
divided into three Species, the firſt whereof is the 


 Chromatico-diatonico per ſemituoni maggiori, and is 


when the b-mols are dominant, or more frequent than 
the Diezes; The ſecond is the chromatico diatonico per 
ſemituoni minors, when the Diezes are dominant: 


The third is chromalico-diatonico per ſemituoni maggiori & 


minori, when the Diezes and b-mols are very near 
equally employ'd. . . e 

Note, alſo, That the next Thing which falls under our 

Conſideration, are the Modes or Tones. 


Mopz, in Mufick, is a particular Manner of begin- 
ning, continuing, and ending a Song, whereby we are 


engaged to make uſe of certain Notes, or Chords, pre- 


ferable to, or oftner than others. | 
Mode, is defined by ſome Authors the particular 


Manner of conſtituting the Octave, or the melodious 


Conſtitution of the Octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſen- 
tial, or natural Notes beſides the Key, or fundamental. 

To underſtand well what a Mode is, according to our 
firſt Definition, we mult obſerve, 1. That in every Tune 


or Song there is three principal Chords; the firſt, is that 


whereby a Song is almoſt always begun, and where it 


clear Manner. pb YE 
The _ Modes, beſides their general Diviſion h 


muſt be always ended, wherefore ;+ : 
The ſecond, is that . 

heard oftner than any other, wherefor, j. zd ubich is 
dominante. And che third, as being e | 
two, is called the mediante, and is ebe = oth 
above the final. Theſe three Chords are cl.. J. a Third 
the * Sounds of the Mode. 

2. e Antients formed the: | 
tonick or natural Chords; ther 3 of the dic. 
ſeven diatonick Chords in the Extent of roy: We by 
can be ſaid that there are but ſeven Chords Octave, i; 
Song can be terminated, and conſequently 2 a 
Sorts of Finals, at leaſt diatonick ones D feven 
F, G, A, B, or, according to the modern M D, E, 
re, mi, fa, ſol, la, ff. anner, 4, 
3. Each of thoſe Chords has anot 
higher, whoſe Sound is more acute, and Which { 
for an Octave to it, making up therefore ſeven K. re 
Octaves, in the two Extremes thereof, are limited 0 $f 
cumference, Extent and Capacity of each Mode . 0 
fore in their Opinion, to modulate, and Modi * 5 
nothing elſe but to make a Song paſs through > 5 
Sounds comprized between thoſe two Extremes c 1 
withſtanding, as to paſs oftner through 3 
Sounds than through the others, and that always lis 


mcally, 

4. Among all the Songs comprized in the 
the O#ave, there is always one which divides 7 
nically, 1. e. which is juſt a Fifth above its loweſt Chord: 
and another which divides it arithmeticalh, i, e. which 
: a Fourth higher than its lower Chord; for Inſtance, 

+ | = 5 e 
This double Diviſion has formed the two Claſs of 
Modes, fo often mentioned in Authors, viz, that of 
the authentick Modes, and that of the Modes plays) 
For when in a Song the Sound, which is one Fifth 
above the loweſt Chord of the Octave of a Mode, is 
repeated and often heard, then a Mode is awtbentict 
and when that which is but of one Fourth diſtant from 
it, or another which makes a Third againſt its final 
is repeated, it is a plagal Mode; for Inſtance, fig, 12. 

5. But as among the ſeven Species of Odaves above 


mentioned, there are but ſix which can be divided bar. 


monically, or by the juſt Fifth, viz. the Ofaves, C, D, 
E, F, G, A, becauſe the Fifth of the Ofave B or 


from / to fa in aſcending, is diatonicaly falle or dimi» | 


niſhed : There are alſo but ſix autbentic Modes; as on 
the other Side there are but fix Oftaves which can be 


divided arithmetically, or by the jult Fourth, viz. the | 
Octaves C, D, E, G, A, B, becauſe the fourth of the 
Octave F, or from fa to /, in aſcending, is ſupertious. | 


There are likewiſe but fix plagal Modes; therefore the 
Octaves, C, D, E, G, A, have each two Modes, one 


authentick and the other plagal; the Octave F has bu 


one which is authentick ; and the Octave B has but one 
likewiſe, which is plagal; which makes up twelve in 
Number, to which Glarean and Zarlin, and ſeveral 
others after them, have fixed the Number of Mates, 
In fig. 13. is a Table which contains all that in 4 ry 


authentick and plagal, had alſo their reſpeRtive Nana 
from the ſeveral Greek Provinces, where they ar ip 
poſed to have been invented. Originally indeed t | 
were but three, viz. Doric, Lydian, and 1 P 
- which were particularly called Tones, becauſe at a Tones 


Diſtance from one another. The reſt were added after 


wards, and were ſome of them named from apr 
they bore to the former, particularly the Hppo-aorie 
being below the Dorick. 


The Dorick Mopz, was a Mixture of Gravity ad, 


Mirth, invented by Thamyras of Thrace. EF 
The Phrygian Mor ** was adapted to the kindling o 
Rage, invented by Marupas the Phrygion e oog 
The Lydian Mop, was proper for Funeral“ 
invented, according to Pliny, by Ampbion. 1 The 
The Myx0L0D1an, was invented by Sah - 
olick, Tonick, and Hypo-dorick , by rue” Name, 
the Hypo · Lydian by Polymneſtes. Beſides tho 
are found thoſe of continuo, commune, miſto, OM Be 
The ConTinuo, is mentioned by our 0 -rpena 
was, according to Zarling, much hike ne FO uh 


her eight Degrees | 
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u harmonious the Buzzing of a Muſette, or Bag- 

thoug | 

pe. NE, according to the Philoſopher Gay- 

pp he _— ** with the Hypo- dorict, the loweſt 

nil, n of is A, mi, la; its Final, which divides 
we its Octave, i. e. one Fourth above the 


are D, ich ſerves for dominante to it. In the plein 


higher in G, re, ſol. : 
a” 1 8 or MixTo, mixt, is the Name which 


. ve to ſome of their Modes, when they 
the E 1 authentick, and of the plagal. 
par | 


hat the Hypo-eolick abovementioned, is the 


Nite, * the Eolick-Mode. Its loweſt Chord is E, 
pet. its final, which divides arithmetically its Oc- 
* A. mi, la; the Chords which it repeats are 
aver | ut "nd E, ſi, mi; which ſerves to it of domi- 

C, I: ends commonly by A, mi, la, and is there- 

£6 near our third Tone. That the Hypo- ionicł 

2 . * of the Jonick Mode, its loweſt Chord is 

* 7e, ſol, its final is C, ſel, ut, one Fourth above; 


it b very near our fifth Lone. That the Hypo-lydian 


is the Plagal of the Lydian Mode; its loweſt Chord is 
C. (ol, ut, its final one Fourth higher is F, ut, fa. 
the Chords it + are F, ut, fa, and A, mi, la, 
which ſerve for dominante to it; it ends commonly 
by F, at, fa, and is very near our ſixth Tone, mean- 
ing in the plein Chant. That the Hypo-mixolydian 1s 


The Chords it repeats are G, re, ſol, and B, fa, /, 


It ends in G, re, ſol, it is our eighth Tone, meaning 
in the plein Chant | e 


6. This Manner of ſettling and explaining the Modes 
was ſupportable, when only diatonict Chords were uſed, 
| but ever ſince the Uſe has been introduced of dividing 
the Octave in 12 chromatick Semi-tones, that Diſtinction 


It has been ſeen that a plagal Mode was not properly a 
| truc Mode; that it was to the utmoſt but an Extention 
ot the authentick Mode, and that all Modes ſhould be 
21;bentick, In a Word, an Infinity of very fine new 
Diſcoveries have been made, unknown to the Antients; 


| preſent by all Perſons of a good Taſte. _ | 
| 7. All Modes muſt have three Chords, called eſſential, 
ix. the Final, Dominante, and Mediante: The Final 
may be any Chord whatever, whether diatonick or cbro- 

matic, of the Twelve comprized, which is one Fifth 
Juſt above the final; and if it be not fo naturally, it 
mul: be rendered juſt accidentally by means of the Diezes 
or ma, placed commonly immediately after the Ke 


| that which aviding the Interval which is between the 
commante and the Fnal in two Thirds, makes likewiſe 

What is called the harmonic Trio, Theſe are what ſhould 
be properly called the eſſential Chords of a Mode. 


| nal, can either be 
compoſed of two fu 
Ss, and is called 
miner, i. e. is com 
is re, fa, then th 


Il Tones, as ut, mi, then the Mode 
major, or beccare; if that third be 
poſed but of one Tone and a Semi-tone, 
male 2 f e Mode is, and is called minor, or B- mol. 
Ie 0 ere are but two Sorts of Thirds, there 
le 0 two Claſſes of Modes, viz. that of the 
<a „ of the minors; and as of the twelve 
ey X ether chromatick or diatonick, which are 
e Extent of the Ottave, there is none on which 


One 

nes not make, either naturally or accidentally, a 
tint 4 there are then twely 

E nr can be made on every one of them, there 
ewiſe twelve Modes minor. 


. It 11 

100 10 8 obſerved again, that beſides the three 

to other, ON there are in each Mode 
N | rat ones, becauſe a a | 

made, nor eve 2 e a fine Song cannot be 


n a graci | ; ; | 
7 2 FN without their Aſ- 


the plagal of the Mixolydian Mode; its loweſt Chord 
is D, la, re, its final one Fourth higher is G, re, ſol; 


and often C, ſol, ut, which ſerves of dominante to it. 


| of plapal and authentic Modes has ſoon been rejected. 


tacrefore here is a new Syſtem of Modes, received at 


8. It muſt be obſerved, that the third made above the 
major or minor; if it be major, i. e. 


e Modes major; and as 


917 
ſiſtance. Thoſe two Chords are, 1. In each Aode 
whatever, a Semi ton? major, whether natural, or acci- 
ental under the final, 2. For the Modes minor, a Semi- tone 
mejor, above their dominante. 3. For their Hodes major 
a full Tone above their dominaiite; 
Laſtly, there are beſides two other Chords, which; 


though not eſſential like the three fifſt, nor ſo natural as 


the two laſt, can very well be called neceſſary, which arc 
the full Tone above the final, and another full Tone 
under the dominante. 

10, If all thoſe Chords are found placed naturally, as 1 
have juſt now ſaid, then the Made is natural, but if one 
is obliged to have Recourſe to the Diezes, or b mols, 
either immediately after the Key, or in the Courſe of the 
Song, to eſtabliſh that Order between the Chords of a 
Mode, it is then a tranſpoſed Mode. On that Principle 
there is but the Mode C, ſol ut, which is truly diatonick, 
or natural, all the others wanting ſome Diezes or b-mols, 
either to put the final in the Degree wanted, and then 
they are chromatically tranſpoſed, or to render the fifth 
Juſt; whether to make their third major or minor, or to 


make that there ſhould be but a Semi-tone above the 


dominante, or under the final; or laſtly, to make that 


there ſhould be a full Tone under the dominante, and 


above the final. 


11. One can, and it is even proper, to make a Song 


go out of the Mode, by making it enter into another; 


and from that into a third, &7. but one muſt return, 
and end by the final Cadence of the Mode, whereby one 


has began : While one ſtays in that Mode, no Cadence is 
to be made but on the eſſential Chords of that Mode 
if any be made on other Chords, from that Time he 
declares that he will go out of it; and even no perfect 
Cadence can be made on the mediante of the major Modes, 
without going our of it; and ſome pretend that it is the 
ſame Thing for the mediante of the minor Modes, 
12. It is alſo a Principle equally ſure as the preceding 


one, that one is not thought to remain in his Mode, 
unleſs he cauſes to be heard, either in the Baſe, or in 
ſome of the ſuperior Parts, or, what is ſtill better, in ſeve- 


ral Parts at once, ſeveral, or one at leaſt, of the eſſential, 
or natural Chords of the Mode; to act otherwiſe, is to 
go out, or declare that one will go out of the Mode. 


It is for that Reaſon that the ſixth, and even often the 


ſuperfluous Fifth, are better on the mediante of a Mode, 
than the fifth juſt, unleſs a Cadence be made upon it: 


For the ſame Reaſon the ſixth major is beſt on the Note 


which follows immediately, in aſcending, the final of 
the Modes minor, than the ſixth minor; and the third mis 
nor is better on the Note which is immediately under 


the dominante of the Modes minor, than the third major. 


Laſtly, it is for that Reaſon that the dominante of what 
Mode ſoever requires naturally, rather the third major, 
than the minor ; and that the final of the Modes minor 
requires on the contrary rather the third minor than the 


major, unleſs it be at the End of a Piece, where Uſe 
will have it; and the Ear requires that the third major 


„ p:0 y be rendered accidentally, if it was not ſo naturally. 
01 the Degree of that dominante. Laſtly, the mediante Ve | 


Note, That this which the Moderns have been pleaſed * 
call Modes, the Antients called Tune, and is more pro- 
perly adapted to Church Muſick, in French called plein 


chant, than to any other; and though this Sort of 


Tune be very little in Uſe here in England, except it 


be in the Cathedral Churches, where they have retain- 
ed ſomething like it, as my Work has the Character of- 
 Univerſfality, I muſt fay ſomething further on the ſame 
Subject, which is very eſſential, reſerving to ſpeak. 


afterwards of Tune with regard more particularly to 
Muſick ; therefore, | 


We'll obſerve, 1. That eight Tones are commonly 
and regularly reckoned, in what we call at preſent, in 
general, Gregorian Tune, or plein chant, four of which 
are authentick, and four plagul. | 

The four Tones authentick are properly the Dorick, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian, of the antient Greeks, 
chofen by St. Ambroſe in the Year 370, to compoſe ot. 
them the Muſick of the Church of Milan. | 

To form thoſe four Tones, they employ'd but eleven 
Chords of the antient Syſtem, the Lychanos-bypaton, i. e. 
the re of our ſecond Qctave, being the lowelt Chord of 
the firſ® Tone ; and the Paremete-hiarbelon being the 
e | higheſt 
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Rank, becauſe they are collateral, ſubordinate, depen- 
dant, Sc. of the Authenticks. | | 


always for final a Mi. 


which end with a la, others with a ½, others with an 


c18 1 LU 


higheſt of the fourth; therefore the Note, which 
is the higheſt, and the Perypate IIypaton, the Hypate- 
Hypaton, and the Proflambanomenos, which are the three 
loweſt Chords of the Syſtem, were not employ'd in it. 


TC K. 


11, Rx or LA I 3, Mr or SI g. FaorUs 


Firſt Claſs. | Second Claſs Third Claſs. 


Fourth Claſs 


It is, without doubt, what gave the Idea to St. Gre- 
gory, about 230 Years after St. Ambroſe, to add to thoſe 


2. By Tranſ- | 4. By Tranſ- | 6. Bye 7. Sol. 
__ Pofition. poſition. F.. * 8, 


four authentick Tones, the four Plagal, viz. the Hypo- 
Dorick, Hypo-Phrygian, and Hypo- Mixolydian of the An- 
tients, in order to introduce into the Church-Muſick, the 
15 Chords of the antient Syſtem ; the Hypo-dorick, having 
for its loweſt Chord the Proſlambanomenos, or added, . 
which is, alſo, the loweſt of the whole Syſtem. 

2. Whence the four authentick Tones, have each one 
of the Plagals for Collateral, i. e. to ſerve as of Supple- 
ment to it, Sc. which is the Reaſon why they are ſepa- 
rared into four Claſſes, placing the firſt and ſecond Tone 
in the firſt Claſs ; the third and fourth in the ſecond Claſs; 
the fifth and ſixth in the third, and the ſeventh and eighth 
in the fourth; as in the following Table. | | 


Aubentict. 


Plagal. 


Tones & - z. 5.7. 


ones 4. 4 6.5. 


1 


—_— ” 


3. There are two Things to be obſerved in this 
Table; the firſt, that the four authentick Tones are ex- 
preſſed in it, by the uneven Numbers, 1. 3. 5. 7 
whence they have borrowed the general Name of un- 


even Modes, or Tones; and the four Plagal by the even 


Numbers 2. 4. 6. 8. whence their Name of even Modes, 
or Tones. Theſe two Denominations are very frequent 
in Authors who have treated on this Subject, therefore 
it is neceſſary to know the Signification thereof 
The ſecond Obſervation is, that the authentick Tones 
are here placed above the Plagal, becauſe they are in fact 


the ſuperior, the Principal, the Keys, the Dominant, 


Sc. and the Plagals, on the contrary, are in the lower 


2. To determine juſtly what Tone is uſed to compoſe 
a Song, Regard muſt be had to three Things. 1. To 
the final, or laſt Note of that Song. 2. To the Extent 
which has been given to it, as well upwards as down- 
wards. 3. To the Dominant, i. e. commonly to the 
Note which is oftener repeated in the Piece. For by the 
final, we ſhall infallibly know of what Claſs the Tune of 
that Song is, ſince each of thoſe four Claſſes has a Note 
ſo particularly affected to it, that it ſerves always of 
final to the two Modes or Tunes it includes; thus, 
The two Tones of the firſt Claſs, viz. 1. and 2. have 
always for nal a Re. f 55 

The two Tones of the ſecond Claſs, viz. 3. 4. have 
The two Tones of the third Claſs, viz. 5. 6. have 
OS P 

Laſtly, thoſe of the fourth, viz. 7. 8. have always 
for Anal a SOL. | pe woe CO os 

Therefore when a Piece ends for Inſtance by a Re, 
it may be concluded, that it is compoſed on one of the 
Tones of the firſt Claſs; and conſequently of the firft 

or of the ſecond ; when it ends by a Mi, it is of the 


| ſecond Claſs, and conſequently of the third or fourth 1 5 


Tone; and thus of the others. 
It may be objected to this, that there are ſeveral Songs, 


ut, &c. to which I anſwer, that as the Notes la, /, ut, 
are preciſely in the ſame Proportion with the Sounds ex- 


preſſed by the Notes re, mi, fa; it may be ſaid that 


the 4a ſupplies the Place of the re; the /i that of mi; 


and the v7 that of fa. Therefore it is always the ſame 


Song, but tranſpoſed a ;th higher or a 4th lower; with- 


out that Tranſpoſition changing any Thing in the Ef- 


| ſence of that Song, nor the natural Order of the Tunes; 
and conſequently cannot make it change Claſs, it being 
very eaſy to reduce the three Notes la, ſi, ut, to the Notes 
re, mi, fa, whoſe Place they ſupply. Therefore it muſt 
be ſaid, for Inſtance, that the two Tones of the firſt 
Claſs have narurally and commonly a re for final, and 
ſometimes la for Tranſpoſition; and thus of the others, 
as it appears by Inſpection in the following Table: 


Quoque ſol, l. 5 | . 
| Note, For the Intelligence of theſe two Verſe, 1. That 


that Senſe the Antients, and the Mathematicians diſtin- 


as from 9 to 8, and which is always the Interval of the 


Example: 


Degrees or diatonick and natural Notes of the Oder, & 


— this is TM for as e 
ones, one of which is Authentich 
ther Plagal or even; it remains all 10 de and the o. 
which of thoſe two Tones the Piece is cc Termine, on 
to know it, one muſt examine which is the oy 3 bur 
upwards or downwards of the Tune of that pier ter 

For if the Tune of the whole Piece extends 7 
8 or 9 Degrees upwards, and goes no farthe 3 
Degree lower than the final, then the Tone 


One 
authentick or uneven; and | Will be 
Class. r conſequently the A 


Note, That when the Songs of the authors; , 
higher than 9 Degrees above their ry * fle 
led exceeding Modes, or ſuperfluous 7. ones; pkg 
ſtanding which they are ſtill authentich Tha rid. 

the contrary, a Song deſcends 4 or 5 Degre tif, on 
the final, and does not riſe to the utmoſt diet under 

5 or 6 Degrees above it, then the Ton * 

Plagal or even, and conſequently the ſecond 5 de 
Claſs. But if a Song has ſo great an Fame each 
go as far as to 8 or 9 Degrees above its final 0 
deſcend 4 or 5 Degrees under it; then it 5 (0 
or Mode; becauſe it includes the Extent both oft * 
thentick and of the Plagal. | 2920 
To know at once, and without Difficulty, which . 
the final, and the Dominant of each Tone, | es an 

Verſes which contain both, according to the Method 

of the 77. 35 „ 
Pri. re, la. Sec. re, fa. Ter. ui, u, 

Quoque mi, la. | 5 3 * 
Quint. fa, ut. Sex. fa, la. Sept. fol. rs, Odt. 


ach Claſs includes two 


far a; to 


the Monoſyllables Pri, Sec, Ter, Quart, &c. ate Ab- 
breviations of Primus, Secundus, Tertius, &c. 2. That 
after each of thoſe Monoſyllables are found the Names 
of the Notes, the firſt whereof is the fins}, and the 
| ſecond the Dominant of each Tone. | 


| Tune, or Tone, in Muſict, is alſo taken for one of 
its Intervals, and even for the firſt, the Foundation, the 
Source, Rule, and Meaſure of all other Intervals, In 


guiſh two Sorts of Tunes, viz. | 
The Toxz Minor, whoſe Proportion is Seſqui-ninth, | 
as from 10 to 9, and which is always the third Inter 
val of each Tetrachord. And, ws 
The Toxz Major, whoſe Proportion is Seſqui-eighth, 


Middle of each Tetrachord; as in the following 


bh for 9 to 8. from 90 10 
M1 — Fa —— SL — La 
Senmi-Jone. Tone- Major. Tont-MMinor. 


It is alſo in that Senſe, that the Moderns (ſuppoſing 
that all the Tones in the temperate Syſtem be very nea 
equal) ſay, that the Tone is the Interval between all tit 


cept between mi, fa, and ſi, ut, which are natural) but 
Semi-Tones, | | = 

Laſtly, in that Senſe it is ſaid, that the Tone b a f. 
cond Major, becauſe it is the Diſtance from one 
to another, which are diſtant from one another 0 
9 Comma's, Sc. | . 

A Toxse from which 4 Comma's have been . 
trenched, is called a Semi-Toxs ; which is conſequet 
ly an Interval of 5 Comma's, called otherwiſe den 
Major, or ſecond Minor. The fame Word 1s ule 1 
mark the other half of Tone, which has but 4 2 
of Extent; but it is called for that Reaſon Sm 
Minor, or Second diminiſhed. . 

To underſtand well what is that Second dn 
we muſt obſerve, that a Second is one of the Inte! f 


— 


be reaſonably ſaid, 
but a8 t 


d in the Extent of a Tone, it could 
that there are eight Sorts of Seconds; 

e ſmall Intervals, though ſenſible, are not 
_ contribute to the Harmony, that's the 


ſuffic1ent we diſtinguiſh but four Sorts of them. 


215 rſt, called 


Comma 5 
un = fl 
Chroma 
«> obſerved, 
The ſecond, 0 


I noh, 8 
Diezis to 
or Second imper 


Second diminiſhed, contains four 


„and is the Difference for Inſtance, from a 

to the ſame ut riſen of four Comma's, by 

ick Diezes; which is otherwiſe called, as 

a Semi-Tone Minor. 

alled Second Minor, I five Com» 
made, either naturally, as from mi to 

1 275 ut ; or accidentally, by Means of a 


The third is the Second Major, which contains the g 


Comma's W 
ns Ha aly, 


hich compoſe the Tone, whether that hap- 
as between ut and re, re and mi, &c. or 


ah, as between mi and fa Diezis, &c. this is 
aheriſe called Second imperfet?. _ 
, Laſtly, the fourth is the ſuperfluous Second, compoſed 


| of Tone, and of a Semi-Tone Minor, as from the fa 


to the ſo! Diezis, &c 


In the Syſtem of the Antients, the Second had but 
"ne Replich, which is the gth. In the Modern, it has 


Replick, the 16th for Triplick, and the 23d 
" e e which are all marked indifferently 


in the Thorough-Boſe, 


when the Baſe ſincopes by a 2, 


n the Treble ſincopes by a 9. When there is a 
1 or after the Figure, it is the Second Minor; 
and when a Diezis, it is the Second ſuperfluous. x 

Theſe four Sorts of Seconds, are all naturally Diſſo- 
vant; which notwithſtanding in the Melody, i. e. in the 
Courſe of a Song one muſt very well uſe the three firſt, 
but never, or at leaſt very ſeldom the fourth. When 
z Song proceeds thus by Seconds, that is called con- 


foined Degree. 


With Regard to Harmony, one muſt never uſe the 
dininiſbe, and ſeldom the ſuperfluous ; there is properly 
but the Major and Minor, which can enter in it: But 
neither one nor the other muſt be in a good Time of the 
Meaſure, or if they are, that muſt be done by Sincope; 
and when the Treble ſincopes, then they want to be fol- 
lowed naturally by the Uniſon in the following Time, 


| or of the Octave, if they be doubled; and of the 


third if the Baſe Sincopes. The Seconds, eſpecially in 
tix Expreſſions of Anguiſh or Sorrow, have a mar- 


vellous Effect; and 
Man 


As to Mur Ar io, when the Gamut, called Mu- 


much more the Minors than the 


ances, was in Uſe, the Change to be made continually, in 
the Names of the Notes or Sounds, was called Mutation, 
or Muence; ſo that, for Inſtance, the ſame Note which 
bad been called 1a, was to be called re a Moment after- 
wards; which uſed to be very troubleſome, and to which 
the Gamut by / has remedied, © 1. £8 


Accid 


But the Word Mutation ſignifies, likewiſe, one of the 
ents which happens in the Order of the Sounds 


| Which compoſe a Song, or 7; Melody, which Accident 
peas by a Change; which Change is made in four 


anners. 
Diatonich 
procally from 


ging the Genus, 3. e. paſſing from the 
to the Chromatick, or Enharmonick, and reci- 
the Chromatick to the Diatonick, &c. 


Blich s called Mutation by Genus. 


he ſecond 
to deſcend to 


in making the Tune of a very acute Sound, 
a grave one, the better to expreſs ſome 


"nb of the Text. That's called Mutation by Syſtem. 
| ta * is, when to expreſs ſome Paſſion, Sc. one 


es rom a Mode 


into another, as from the Mode 


Hor to the Mode Minor, Sc. which is called Mul a- 


line per tuono o modo. 


a fourth Is, whe 


unging male an 


n one paſſes from a Manner of 


d vigorous, called maniera diſtendente, 


tO a * 
nina. tei more languiſhing, ſofter, and more effe- 
© called maniera 


ner which keeps 


reſtringente; or to a tranquil | 
a Medium between the two, and 


3 


is called maniera quieta. All theſe Manners, and the 
other Changes, are pathetick, i. e. very proper to ex- 
preſs the different Paſſions or Motions of the Soul 
and Heart. | | | 


Note, That having thus far conſider'd and explained the 
firſt Branch of the contemplative Part of Mufick, viz: 
the Grounds, with the various Meaſures and Degrees 

. of the Agreement of Sounds, in Reſpect of their Tune; 

or the Relations and Meaſures of Tune; I'll paſs to 
the ſecond Branch, which treats of the Numbers of 
Sounds or Notes with Reſpect to Time; containing 
an Explication of the Meaſures of long and ſhort, or 
ſwift and low, in the Succeſſion of Sounds. 


The Word TIME has ſeveral Significations in Mujick; 
1. It ſignifies in general one of thoſe three Signs of the 


_ Meaſure, which the Iralians call Gradi, viz. Time, Rela- 


tion, and Sincope. | 
TIE, according to the Antients, was a certain Sign 
placed after the Key, to mark how many Semi-breves or 
Rounds were contain'd in one Breve or Square. They 
diſtinguiſhed two Sorts of Times, viz. perfect and im- 
perfect. A Circle whole or cut, perpendicularly, but 


without a Point, was the Mark of a perfect Time, under 


which a Breve, even without a Point, was worth three 


Semi- breves, as A fig. 8. A Semi-Circle; either 


whole or cut, was the Sign of an imperfect Time, un- 

der which a Breve was worth but two Semi- breves or 

Rounds ; as B, fig. 38. I age} 
Others more modern, though they agreed with the 


Antients on the Diviſion of Time into perfect and imper- 


fect, pretended; 1. That the Signs of the perfect Time, 


: P o 2 . ; 
" - — * * * 
* * * =, " 
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or the Example A, had not the Virtue of rendering the 


Breve more perfect, unleſs they were followed by the Fi- 


gures 1 or 2 and 2, that by Means of thoſe Figures the 


Signs of the Example B, had the Power to render the 


Breve more perfect, or to give it the Value of three Se- 


mi-breves, as well as thoſe of the Example A. 


But if the Signs of the Example B, were not followed 


by Figures, they made them ſerve not only for the Mea- 


ſure of the Breve, with Regard to the Semi-breve, but, 


and admitted two Kinds thereof, viz. the ſimple C, 
which the Halians call ſimply tempo, and the C cut 
perpendicularly, which they call tempo tigliato. | 
The ſimple C is ſeen in two Manners, 1. Turned 
from the left to the right thus C, and then the 1alians 


call it tempo ordinario, becauſe it is oftener uſed than any 


other; or tempo allo Semi-breve, becauſe under that Sign 


a Semi-breve or round Q is worth a Meaſure, or four 


Times, and the other Figures in Proportion. 2. But it 
is ſometimes found turned from the right to the left, 
thus O, then all the Figures are diminiſhed of half their 


Value; thus one round (). is worth but two Times; 
one Minim or White but one Time, and thus of 


the reſt. 


The C cut, is found likewiſe either turned from the | 
left to the right, thus C, or from the right to the 


left, thus D. When on the left, the LHaliaus call it, 


tempo alla breve, becauſe antiently, all the Figures under 


that Sign were diminiſhed of half their Value: But at pre- 
ſent it marks that the Meaſure muſt be beat at two 
Times grave, or at four Times very quick, unleſs there 


that Sign the Words da capella, and alla breve, are ſeen, 


likewiſe, for all Notes of leſs Value without Diſtinction; 


be largo, adagio, lento, or ſome other Term, which ad- 
viſes 70 2 the Meaſure ſlowly. And when with 


it marks two very quick Times; which it marks, like- 


wiſe, when turned upſide down; but it is ſeldom found 


in that Situation, | 


Laſtly, others ſtill more modern, divide Times into 
two ſingle Species; the firſt is emp- N or Time 
Major, which is marked by a C cut, and ſignifies, that 
all the Notes can be ſung alla breve, i. e. in making 


them worth but half their Value. The ſecond is em- 


po minore, or Time Minor, which is marked by a ſingle 
C, under which all the Notes are worth their natural Va- 


lue. And if one and the other of thoſe two Times are 
followed by three, or any of the other Signs, Il men- 
tion when I ſpeak of the triple, then they are called /ernary 
major, or minor Time. 8 1 

| 1 „ The 
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2. The Word Time ſignifies not only one of the Signs 
of the Meaſure, but likewiſe the aliquot Parts it is 
compoſed of: Therefore e ſay, that there are Meaſures 
at two, at three, at four Times, &c, becauſe the Hand 


by its different Motions marks as many Parts in cach 


Meaſure. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that among the different 
Times which compoſe the Meaſure, there are ſome 
more proper than the others, to place a Conſonance or a 
good Accord; which for that Reaſon, are called tempo, 
or tempi di buono, i. e. a certain Time of the Meaſure 


which is good, and more proper to certain Things than 


another; for Inſtance, to terminate a Ceſura, or Section, 
or a Cadence; to place a long Syllable, a fincoped Diſſo- 
nance, a Conſonance, &c. The good Time of any Meaſure 
is always the firſt, which is made in beating; and in 
the Meaſure at four Times, the third is likewiſe a good 
where one can place a Diſſonance, or a bad Accord, &c. 
the bad Time, of what Meaſure ſoever, is always the 
ſecond or the laſt, The Times affected to the long Syl- 


or tempi di breve. 


3. We find ſometimes after the Recitative of the Ha- 
lians, theſe Words a tempo, or a tempo giuſto, which mark 


that the Meaſure muſt be beat juſt, and the Times there- 


of rendered very equal; whenas in the Recitative a 
greater Regard is to be had to the Expreſſion, than to 


the Juſtneſs or Equality of the Times of the Meaſure. 


Term, temporegiato, which ſignifies the ſame Thing as 
tempo: Though it often ſignifies likewiſe, that thoſe 


who accompany, and he who gives the Meaſure, 
muſt lengthen ſometimes certain Times, either to 


give the Ar the Facility of expreſſing the Paſſion, 
or to give to him who ſings, the Time of making 
the Agreements, wherewith he judges proper to 
adorn what he ſings. 55 N 


As Time, among the Antients was properly the Mea- 
ſure of the breve and ſemibreve, Prolation, or the Point 


thus called (which was marked either in a Circle or Se- 
micircle, thus, OC) was the Meaſure of the ſemibreve, 


and of the minime. 


There were two Sorts of Prolations, viz. the perfect, 


and imperfect. 


commonly accompanied with 3. or 3, or 3. which are 


the Signs of three Times for each Meaſure; and which 
is demonſtrated in A, fig. 39. | * 


The imperfe# Prolation was marked like the Time, 


either by a Circle, thus O, or by a Semi-circle, thus C, 
both without a Point; and then the /emi-breve or Round, 
was worth but two minimes or Mypites, as is ſeen in B, 


- Thoſe Signs are but ſeldom ſeen at preſent, others 


have been found ſince leſs troubleſome ; though ſome of 
them are found ſometimes, of which a true Muſician 
muſt have ſome Idea at leaſt, in caſe of Need, 5 
The modern Talians have ſtill often in their Muſick | 


two Sorts of Prolations, very near ſemblable to that of 


the Example A, fig. 30. The firſt, which they call 


prolazione maggiore perfetta, is marked with a © and 1; 
The ſecond, they call prolazione minore perfetta, is 
marked with a C and : or 3, and ſometimes with a © 


and 3, but in both the round Q, is worth three Times, even 


without a Point; and its Pauſe a Meaſure. The white 
* EA worth a Time, and its Pauſe a Time; and the 
— reſt of the Figures 1h Proportion, as in our Plate 
— bg. 40. 


We alfo call Prolation a Sequel of ſeveral Notes or 
Sounds, either in deſcending or aſcending, on the ſame 


Syllable, or Vowels. The Vowels A, E, and O, . are 


ve y proper for it, but none is to be made on U. 


From this I'll pats to the Meaſure, which is the In- 
terval, or Space of Time, which the Perſon who beats 


Time, takes between the raiſing and falling of his 


Hand or Foot, in order to conduct the Movement, 
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Time, the others are Times di cativa, 1. e. a Time 


| by turning it a little aſide, and the third in 
Note, That the Ttalians uſe likewiſe ſometimes, the 


The perfect Protation, was marked after the Key, by 

a Point within a Circle, thus ©, or within a Semi-circle, 
thus e, and then the ſemi-breve or Round was worth 
three minimes or Whites; wherefore that Circle was 


ſometimes quicker and ſfomet; | 
8 7 Umes f. 
to the Kind of Muſick © Subnet e accord 
played. er the Soze that i dug 
The Meaſure, is that whic 
are to dwell on each Note, 1 regulates the Time We 


Or 


The ordinary or common Meaſ 


ſixtieth Part of a Minute, which Ee Second, or 
tween the Beats of the Pulſe or Ho Space be. 
Contraction of the Heart anſwe een ode oy 


the Hand, and its Diaſtole or Dilas er Elevation of 


ir fall, The Meaſere uſually takes up G1, og ler 


Pendulum of two Feet and a half 


making a Swing or Vibration. 
The Meaſure is regulated accordin 


P the Space * 
eng, employs in 


8 to 


Quality or Value of the Notes in the 8 different 


the Time that each Note is to take un; by which 
The ſemi-breve, for Inſtance, holds 1 Ric Prefled, 
Fall, and this is called the Meaſure, or © and one 


f Who 
ſometimes the Meaſure-note, or Time. note. * Meaſure, 


one Riſe or one Fall, and the Quaver half te mini, 


f 5 Riſe 
a Fall, there being four Se » Or half 
lables of the Text, are called tempo, or temps? dilonga ; _ 6 OI OSU Tf 


and thoſe proper for the breve Syllables, are called tempo 


There are Meaſures at two Times or } . Meaſure, 


T_T : — c m 
— Times, or triple; at four, fix, eight, nine, ade = 
Times; and Meaſures for all Sorts of Time 8 50 


Binary, or double Meaſure, 
_ Fall of Hand are equal. | 
Ternary, or tripple Meaſure, is that which; ; 
three equal Times, drang ſimple or N _ C 
whereof is made by one Fall of the Hand; the * 
The Antients had ſeveral Manners to 1 f 

Notice, that a Meaſure ſhould be beat at three Tits 
I, They had one which wanted no Signs after the Key 
or in the Courſe of the Tune, which is found ſtil in the 
Works of ſome Moderns. 2. They had another which 
had certain Lines after the Key for Signs, but which 
has been above a Century out of Uſe, 3. They hag 
ſeveral more which I have explained in ſpeaking of 
Time and Prolation ; and which the Moderns have te. 


is that wherein the Riſe 


tained in Part, as we'll ſee by the Sequel. 


But towards the Middle of the laſt Century, ſo many 
other Species of Triples were invented and put in Uſe, 
that to give the Explication thereof with ſome Order, l 
am obliged to diſpoſe them under three different Claſſes, 


vix. of ſimple, compoſed, and mixt Triples, 
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Of femple Triples. 


I call fmple Triples thoſe which have but three up 
Times, i. e. Whoſe Times cannot be ſub-divided into 


three other equal Notes. I find five different Sorts of 
them in Authors, to mark five Degrees of Slownels or | 


Quickneſs. The firſt is that called the grand Triple, or 


Triple of the Rounds, or of three ps one; thus called 


becauſe the breves or Squares, and the ſemibreves, or 


| Rounds, are predominant in it, and the Meaſure thereof 


muſt be beat ſowly and gravely, ſo that each Time be 
conſequently greater and longer than thoſe of the other 


following Triples. 


Our Antients, and ſome Tralians ſtill, have four dif- 
ferent Signs to mark the Tripola maggiore; according 
to which they gave it four different Names, 45 in the 
Table, fig. 40. Mufick Plate. | : 

Under thoſe. four Signs, were wanted three Len. 
breves or Rounds, and conſequently fix Minimes or Wits, 


twelve Semi-minimes or Blacks, &c. to make 4 Moyes 
All their Difference, therefore, conſiſted only in the 


Value of the Breve or Square, which alone and r. 
a Point was worth Free Times, under the Signs 0 1 
firſt Column of the Table above-mentioned ; and was 
worth but two Times under the Signs of the e 
lamn ; fo that to perfect the Meaſure, one Was oblg 
to put a Point of Augmentation. 5 
Of thoſe four Signs, the Moderns have retain OY 
this: without putting before, either the Circle O, 


the Semi- circle C, c. thoſe two Figures of Arithmett 
denoting clearly enough, that three Rounds, in 8 
one, are wanted for one Meaſure ; and that po 1 
ing worth two Rownds, is conſequently worth of - 
two Times, and three when followed by a Point; 

the other Figures in Proportion. 


- 4 


We 


— wy FS RN > TS 


they be found together or not, they are all 


whether h three Times or a Meaſure, though they be 


1 when ſeveral Breves are incloſed between 
2 T gr) or between the Marks of Silence anſwering 
ro Rou the 6rſt and laſk are worth but two Times. 
(0 w_ t the black Notes, whether they be round or 
** Lozenge-wiſe, mult be entirely conſidered as 
key were white. — An 97 | 1 
That the Pauſes, or Marks of Silence, are wort 
” that Sign but half their common Value: There- 
—_— whole Batoon is worth two Meaſures ; the ſemi- 
baton but one Meaſure, one or two Pauſes but one or 
Times of the Meaſure. | 
Therefore it is proper: and even neceſſary to mark 
ih a Figure 4-TOP» the Number of Meaſures thoſe 
Pale are worth, leſt one ſhould be miſtaken in the 


* wand Sort of ſimple Triple, is that called by the 
Ttalians, tripla minore, Or triple minor. Our Antients 
had kewife four different Signs for that Sort of Triple, 
according to which they gave them three different Names; 
as is ſeen in the Table, fig. 21. ; 8 
Under all thoſe Signs are wanted three minimes, or 
1/hites, and conſequently ſix black, or fix white Crotchets, 
twelve Crotchets, or twelve double Crotchets, for a Mea- 


the Value of the ſeri-breve or Round, which under the 
three Signs of the firſt Column of the Table above- 


Point, the three Times of the Meaſure. 


Name of double Triples, even without putting before, the 


that three Whites, inſtead of two, are wanted for a Mea- 
fure ; and that a ſemi-breve, or Round, having by itſelf 
the Value of two Whites, is conſequently worth two 
Times and three Times, if it be followed by a Point, 
and thus in Proportion of the other Figure. 

It muſt be only obſerved here, 1. That the three firſt 
Obſervations we have lately made on the Breve are to be 
| applied in Proportion to the ſemi- breve or Round. 

2. That often under that Sign, are found eſpecially 
among the Halians, white Crotchets inſtead of, imple 


Blacks, and white double Crotchets inſtead of ſimple 
Cratchets, 1 Jos | 5 


| Baton is worth, as uſual, four Meaſures, the Semi- batoon 
| to Meaſures, the Pauſe one Meaſure, but the Semi- 
| Pauſe is worth here but the Third of a Meaſure ; a 
daun is worth but the ſixth Part thereof; and the half 
Soupir but a T | 

The third Kind of fmple Triple, is that called by the 
alans Iripola picciola, ſmall Triple: It is marked thus, 
Ci, or imply 2, or more ſimply 3. Under one of 
thoſe three Signs three Blacks make one Meaſure, when- 
. four of them are wanted for a binary Meaſure ;, there- 
ore lx Crotchets, or twelve double Crotchets make like- 
nile a Meaſure ; and the white Simple is worth two Times, 

ewbite punctuated three Times, or one Meaſure, 6c. 
el regard to the Marks of Silence, the Batoon is 
on 4 uſual four Meaſures, the Semi- batoon two Mea- 
* te Pauſe is worth one Meaſure; but the Half 

ue, which ſhould be worth two Times of the Mea- 


* Ps uſed, and in lieu thereof are placed two 
ic WR . 
85 bal or roo each one Third of a Meaſure, 


Ae e th a ſixth Part thereof, Sc. 

6 0 that Triple is marked by 1, it is proper for 

1 preſſions, and the Movement thereof muſt be 

"Rp 14 neither 7oo quick, nor 100 flow, 8&c. When 

i 7 2 ſingle 3. the Movement thereof is moſt 
Ya little merry; wherefore it is moſt common- 


ly uſed { 
nch D OR Chacones, Minuets, and other merry and 


T — | | | 
Oo Lint of ſimple Triple, is that called by the 
withour A cr ee or Triple of Crotchets ; becauſe, 


for 1. ere is no other Sign but theſe two 


MUSTCK; 


fire, All their Difference therefore conſiſted only in 


mentioned, was worth alone, and without the Help of a 


Of thoſe four Signs the Moderns have retained but 
this: C, whence in all Appearance it has borrowed its 


Semi-circle C; thoſe two Figures being ſufficient to mark 


3. That with reſpect to the Marks of Silence, the 


Figures thus C i or thus 3; which miark that three 
Crotchets make a Meaſure, whenas eight are wanted in 
the binary Meaſure; that therefore ſix double Crotchets, 
and twelve triple Crotchets, make likewiſe a Meaſure , 
and that a /ingle Black is worth two Times, and three 
Times are a Meaſure when it is punctuated. : 

Under that Sign the Batoon, Semi-batoon, and the 
Pauſe, are worth as uſual, or 4, or 2, or 1, but the 
half Pauſe is never uſed, no more than the Soupir, in 
lieu whereof are put two Demi-ſoupirs, which are worth 
each one Third of the Meaſure. _ 2 

Laſtly, the fifth Kind of ſimple Triple, is that which 
the Italian, call tripola ſemi crometta, or Triple of double 
Crotchets. Its Sign is compoſed of theſe two Numbers 
thus C s, or thus ,%, which mark that three double 
Crotchets make one Meaſure, whenas 16 of them are 
wanted in the binary Meaſure : Therefore that fix triple 


Crotchets, and one punctuated Crotchet make allo a Mea- 
ſure; that a fin | 


for Example, fig. 35. 1 
Under that Sign the Batoon, Demi-batoon, and the 
Pauſe, are worth as uſual, 4 or 2, or 1, Meaſure; but 
neither the half Pauſe, nor the Soupir, nor the half Sou- 
Pir, are ever uſed in it; in lieu thereof are put two 
Quarters of a Soupir, &c. 1 em 
This Triple, as is eaſily ſeen, is proper for very quick 
and rapid Expreſſions, ſince each Time of the Meaſure 


muſt laſt no longer than a double Cretchet laſts in the 


ordinary Meaſure. 


Note, That thoſe abovementioned are the five Kinds of 
ſimple Triple, which have been invented, only to mark 


the different Degrees of Slowneſs or Quickneſs, which | 


muſt be given to each Time of the Meaſure, as is 
plainly ſeen, fig. 37. Mufick Table. 


SECOND CLass. 
Of the compoſed Triples. 
1 call compoſed Triples, thoſe which have not only, 


and are but at three Times, like the Simples; but each 
Time whereof can likewiſe be ſub-divided into three 
other equal Times or Notes, and are calied in general, 


by the Italians, nonuphs, and by the French meaſure, at 


nine Times; though they ſhould be called more properly 


double, or double Triples, of which there are but three 


Sorts in Uſe. 


The frft, is that called by the Italians nonupla di ſemi- 
menima, and by the French Triple of 9 for 4, or nine 
four; becauſe it has for Sign thoſe two Numbers thus, 
C 4, or thus 4, which mark that 9 black Notes are 


wanted in each Meaſure, viz. three at each Time in- 


ſtead of two: Therefore that a White pointed is worth 


a Time; and that being ſimple it is worth but two 


Thirds of a Time; the Batoon, Demi-batoon, and the 


Pauſe, are worth as uſual, 4, or 2, or 1 Meaſure; but 
the half Pauſe is worth but a Time, or a third Part of 
the Meaſure, and not a half Meaſure : The Soupir is 


worth but a ninth Part thereof, &c, This Triple is proper 
for tender Expreſſions, and is to be beat moderately, 
neither too flow or too quick; as in fig. 29. 

The ſecond, is that which the Italians call nonupla di 
crome, or fiſqui ottava, and the French Triple of 9 for 8, 
or only nine eight ; becauſe that Trip/e has for Sign 
thoſe two Numbers thus, C 3, or thus 3, which mark 


that there wants nine Crotchets, viz. three in each Time, 


to make up the Meaſure, inſtead of four. Fherefore 
that a fmple Black is worth but two Thirds of a Time, 
and a whole Time when it is pointed, &c. The Batoon, 
Demi-batoon, and the Pauſe are worth as in the pre- 
ceding; but the Half pauſe is never uſed. The Soupir 
alone is worth a Third, or one of the Times of the 
Meaſure ; the half Soupir is worth a ninth Part thereof, 


Sc. that Triple is proper for merry Expreſſions, and 


ought to be beat quickly and merrily. 


The third, is that called by the Italians nonupla di feu | 


crome, and by the French Triple of 9 fer 16; becauſe it. 
has for Sign thoſe two Numbers, thus C or thus 4's 5 
which mark that there wants nine double Crotchets for a 
Meaſure, viz. three at each Time inſtead of eight; 
thereſore that a pointed Crotchet is worth one Time, or 
one Third of the Meaſure; that being fimple it is worth 
but two Thirds of a Time, Sc. The Batoon, Semibatoon, 

6R | C and 
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gle Crotchet is worth but two Times, Sc. 
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and the Pauſe, are worth as uſual. But the half Pauſe, with a Point becauſe without a Point fs Þ 
and the Soupir are never uſed, The half Soupir is but two Thirds of a Time, * . de word 


worth a Time, or one Third of the Meaſure, Cc. This would be worth two Meaſures ; the I w he Baton 
Triple is proper for very quick and very rapid Expreſ- Meaſure ; the Pauſe one Time, and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


__ Meaſure; the Pauſe one Time; and the half-Pauſe 


ſions. As is ſeen, fig. 32. 


Note, That I have obſerved already, that we find but 


Third of a Time, or a ſixth Part of the ne. Pale one 
which would be very proper to mark 


"we 


6 Meaſure, Ge 
the a 


: : "lat which the 1talions call lento. 7 OVement; 
theſe three Kinds of Triples in the Works of the Mo- chen two Nick of T rigs 3 bs es adagig, wy a ti 


derns: But as five other Kinds of ſimple Triples, have Publick; but the three fo 
dern Authors. | 


been invented to mark the different Degrees of Slow- 


Propoſed 


7 . bh f 
OWINg are in Uſe in x te 


he my. 


neſs or Quickneſs, which muſt be given to the Mea- . f 3 
ſure; 1 that it would be proper, ſince, be- WES. my ee Fs ple, is that which u. fi 
ſides, it is very eaſy to do it, to introduce two other | , as for Sign thoſe two Nun. 


Kinds of compound Triples, and add to the three Signs 
here above ? 3 „s theſe two other Signs 7 and 2. The 
firſt whereof could be very well called Triple of 9 for 1; 
becauſe it would have thoſe two Numbers for Signs, 


there ſhould be wanted ꝙ Semi-breves or Rounds, vi. 
three at each Time. 2. That for one Time, a Breve, 
or Square with a Point ſhould be wanted; becauſe 


a Time, Sc. 3. That the Batoon would be worth but 
two Meaſures; the Semi-batoon one Meaſure ; the 
' Pauſe one Time of the Meaſure; and the half Pauſe 


bers thus, C 5 ; Which ſhew, „ I 
therefore twelve Crotchets, vix. three = black, and 
for each Time, Sc. inſtead of two. 2. T © 
2 a Point, n worth one Time or three A 2 White 
thus ?, which would ſhew, 1. That for a Meaſure Kats: N but two Thirds of 2 
ſures; the Semi- batoon two Meaſures, the p 

Meaſure; the half Pauſe half a Meaſure (w le one 


W | . marked by three Minim- 102 
without a Point it would be worth but two Thirds of a Black, x 8 = = pa 25 Minim- 


for Inſtance, fig. 38. | 
The fourth Sort of binary Triple 


re Wanted 


Black, and 
Time {. p 


That the Batoon is worth four þ : 


Dich is offen 


Meaſure, G. Thi 


one Third of a Time, or a ninth Part of the Mea- a , ple, is that ve cil f 
ſure, &c. That Kind of Triple would be very pro- rad Cy TY Þ = - 1 two Num 


\ 
per for ſorrowful and languiſhing Expreflions, and | 9 ſix Crotchers (and F 
Daene for all thoſe which want a flow Meaſure, Er wr ak 3 3 — 2 for one } 
for Inſtance, ng. 35. be called Ti 3 ſtead of four. 2. That a Black with a Point 4 8 { 
1 one Time or three Crotchets; and without a pd , 
_ cauſe it would have thoſe two Numbers for Signs, Thirds of a Time 3. That the es *þ dint to 
thus ? ; which would ſhew, 1. That for one Mea- | 35 n, the Semi- batoon 


ſure, 9 Minims or Whites ſhould be wanted, viz. 
three for each Time. 2. That for one Time there 
ſhould be wanted a Semi-breve or Round, with a 
Point, becauſe without a Point it would be worth but 
two Thirds of a Time, Sc. 3. That the Batoon would 
be worth but two Meaſures; the Semi-batoon one 


one Third of a Time, or a ninth Part of the Meaſure; 

as fig. 34. This Triple would be very proper for 
the Movements which the 1alians expreſs by the fi. 
Words lento, adagio, ec. 1 
Tump C Ass. 


07 Triples mixt. . 


are 
is worth half a Meaſure, in lieu whereof are ſooner 
two half Minim-Reſts. Laſtly, that the half Minim-Ret 
is worth one Crotchet, or the Third of a Time, or the 
fixth Part of a Meaſure, &c. This Triple is Proper 
for merry, lively, and animated Expreſſions; and c. 
ſequently beat pretty quick. For Inſtance, fig. 59, 
The fifth Sort of binary Triple, is that called of fix for 
fixteen ; becauſe it has for Sign thoſe tuo Numbers, 
thus, C s or 4, which ſhews that there is wanted bur 


worth as uſual 4, 2, 1 Meaſure; that the hal Pauſe 


double Crotchets, inſtead of ſixteen for à Meaſure, 


That a Crotchet with a Point is worth a Time, ad 
the two Thirds of a Time only when without 2 Polt. 


That the Batoon, Semi-batoon, and the Pauſe are 


worth as uſual, 4, 2, 1 Meaſure ; that the half Pauſe 


1 call Triples mixt, thoſe which participate of two is worth half a Meaſure ; that the Minim-Reſt is never 
Sorts of Meaſures, i. e. which, for the Manner of beat- uſed, and ſeldom the half Minim-Reſt, in lieu whereof 
ing the Meaſure thereof, follow, v. gr, the binary Mea- are placed two Quarters of Minim-Reſt, Sc. This 
jure; and for the Value of their Notes or Figures, fol- Triple is for Movements and Expreſſions of the greateſt 


uous Motions; | 


yl =. 91» = Oe Ro rw, © JS: 
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low the ternary Meaſure. But there are two Sorts of Rapidity, which the Italians mark by the Juperlative 
binary Meaſures, viz. a ſimple one compoſed of two Term Preſtiſſimo. For Example, fig. 40. 
== Times; and one compoſed which has four Times; 1 7 


perly, for they ſhould rather be called binary Triples, &c. 
we find but three Kinds of them in Authors ; but we 


which obliges me to divide this Claſs into two Articles, Note, That I have already obſerved, that theſe five 5pe- 


_— TICLE 1 
8 Of Triples at two Times. 
Theſe we call a Meaſure at fix Times, though impro- 


have ſome Reaſon to add two more to them; therefore, 
III explain them all five in this Article. | OG 
The firſt is that which we could very well call Tri- 
Dle of 6 for 1, becauſe it ſhould have for Sign theſe two = 
Numbers thus, 2, which would ſhew, 1. That for a 
Meaſure there ſhould be wanted ſix Rounds inſtead of 
one, viz. three in ſtriking, and three in riſing. 2. That 
one Breve or Square with a Point, ſhould be wanted for 
one Time; becauſe without a Point it ſhould be worth 
but two Thirds of a Time, Sc. 3. That the Batoon 
ſhould be worth two Meaſures ; the Semi-Batoon one 
_ Meaſure; the Pauſe one Time; and the half-Pauſe a 
ſixth of the Meaſure, Sc. which would be very proper 


for melancholick and very ſlow Expreſſions, &c. 


The ſecond Sort 1s that which could be called Triple 
of 6 for 2; becauſe it would have for Sign thoſe two 
Numbers, thus, 2, which ſhould ſhew, 1. That a 

Meaſure ſhould have ſix Minims or Whites inſtead of two. 
2. That a Time ſhould want one Semi-breve or Round, 


been introduced into Muſict, ; 11 
Execution thereof, as to Practice. Fig. 47: 


cies of Triples are to beat two Times, for which they 


are called binary Triples ; though ſom: Maſters d 
Muſick mark fix Times with the i jand, elpecull 
when the Motion is very flow, as are the Signs: 

2 (wherefore they have been called Meaſures of Triple 
at. fix Times) or when the Motion is fo merry, tit 

would be impoſſible to mark thoſe fix Times with le 
Fand, they at leaſt mark four of them, 9. i 


long or double, viz. the firſt and thitd; and tro 


| ſhorter, which are the ſecond and fourth; which 


the common Practice of the 1talians, and by tr 


Example, of thoſe of other Nations, who unde 


their Buſineſs, under the Signs 6, 4, and 6, 


is but the Sign 6, and 16. where they arc contete 


to mark two Times with the Hand, the Movon 


whereof being ſo rapid, that it is ſcarce poſſible to 


diſtinctly in it, either ſix or four T mes 3 bow 
there ſhould be but that laſt Sign which could be e 


= perly called binary Triple, &c. 


To which it may be anſwered, that in fact, tk 


5 re He. 
different Manners of beating the Meaſure, 3 | 


Sag | if they bal 
duced to two principal Times; and that if th . | 
it is to facilici 


ble of the Seſtuple, or binary Triples. 


ART: 


Of Triples beaten at four Times. 5 
: them by the general Name Do- 
The 0 * ale Meaſures at twelve Times; but 
daft 300 be rather called Triples at four Times, Gc. 
tne) b__ find but three Sorts of them in Authors, 


we com „the twelve eight, and the twelve 
z the reve for, | as in the preceding Articles, 


1. 


3 Id ſhew, a 
gn NN twelve Semi breves or Rounds inſtead 


% three at each Time, and conſequently 
of one K 50 22 Time, Sc. 2. That a Prove with 
F f ſhould be worth one Time, and without a Point 

ag two Thirds of a Time. 3. That the Batoon 
wh he worth but two Meaſures, the Semi-batoon one 
5 the Pauſe one Time; 5 quad. aq one 
| ime, Sc. which woul very pr 
Td ncholick, and flow Expreſſions, &c. For 
1 Vece of Triples at four times, is that 
which could be very well called in 1talian Dodecupla di 

minime, and by us Triple of 12 for 2. Becauſe it would 
| have for Sign thoſe Numbers, thus 
ſhew, 1. hat 12 Minims or Whites ſhould be wanted 
&r one Meaſure, 3 at each Time; and therefore 24 Se- 
mi-minims or Blacks, Sc. 2. That a White pointed 
ſhould be worth one Time, and not pointed the two 
Thirds of a Time, &c. 3. That the Batoon ſhould be 
worth but two Meaſures z the Semi-batoon but one 
| Meafure; the Pauſe one Time; the Setni-pauſe the 


flow Expreſſions, Ec. For Inſtance, fig. 44. 


which the Italians call Dodecupla di Semi-minime, and we 
Triple of 12 for 4. Becauſe it has for Sign thoſe two 
| Numbers, thus C or ; which ſhews, that 12 
| Blacks, inſtead of 4, are wanted for one Meaſure, viz. 
three at each Time, and therefore 24 Quavers inſtead 
| of 8, &c. 2. That a White pointed is worth one Time; 


3. That the Batoon, Semi-batoon, and the Pauſe, are 
| worth as uſual 4, 2, 1 Meaſure. That the half Pauſe 
| 5 worth one Time; the Minim-Reſt one Third of a 
| Time, or a twelfth Part of a Meaſure, Sc. which is 

proper for tender and affectuous Expreſſions, and ſome- 


tmes for thoſe which are lively and animated, Gc. 
| For Inſtance, fig. 45. | | | 


The fourth 8 


c OE 4d 9 


that which the Ttalians call dupla di Chrome, and 
two Numbers for Sign, thus Cs or thus *; which 


ews, 1. That 12 Crotchets or Quavers are wanted for 
a Meaſure, viz. three 


| ble Quavers, Oc. 


Z .—= © 


2. That a Black pointed is worth a 


* — 
cw 
———_— 


3- That the Batoon, Semi-batoon, and the Pauſe, are 


ü | — as uſual 4, 2, or 1 Meaſure. The half Pauſe a 
M0 | bo or half a Meaſure ; and the Minim-Reſt a Time. 
12 A, that the half Minim Reſt is worth the Third of a 
: ng Ge. This Triple is very proper for lively and 
und at Expreſſions ; which notwithſtanding the 1talians 
_ | 3 very often for tender and affectuous Expreſſions, 
4 4 i to it the Words adagio, affettuoſo, or ſome 
— * for of itſelf it denotes Mirth. Por Inſtance, 


Laſtly, the fi PP 
el An of Triple at four Times, is 


Le Ky — of 12 for 16; becauſe it has for Sign 


— Numbers marked thus C 16, or thus 15 
2 5 = : 2 Quavers are wanted for a Meaſure, 
my each Iime; the Pauſe i | 

* md 1 7 the Pauſe is worth as uſual 


| eaſure; the half Pauſe is worth two 

0 0 a half Meafure, The Minim-Reſt is never 
the Quite alf Minim- Reſt is worth one Time, and 
1 This Triple 1 the Third of a Time, 
id 15 proper for very quick, and very ra- 
\ Expreſſions which the Lalians mark by the 44 


E an 


MUSICK 


Which would 


Third of a Time; which would be proper for grave and 
The third Species of Triples at four Times, is that 


next following. 
and not pointed, the two Thirds of a Time, &c. 


pecies of Triples at four Times, is 


the French, Triple of 12 for 8, becauſe it has thoſe 


at each Time, therefore 24 dou- 


Time, and not pointed, two Thirds of a Time, Sc. 


Dudecupla di ſemi crome, and 
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lative Preſtiſimo. For Inſtance, fg. 4. 6 
Note, That from the Triples I'll paſs to Syncope, called 

alſo Syncopation. | | 

SYNCoPE ſignifies the Diviſion cf a Note, uſed when 
two or more Notes of one Part anſwer to a ſingle one 
of the other, as when the Semi-breve of the one anſwer 
to two or three Notes of the other. 

But to have a right Underſtanding of the Word 

Syncope, it muſt be obſerved firſt, that every Bar in com- 
mon Time has two Parts, one of which is when the 


Fand falls, the other when it riſes. 


Secondly, that any Note which contains two times, or 
a Riſe and Fall of the Hand, is diviſible into two Parte, 
xy the firſt whereof the Hand goes down, for the laſt it 
riſes. 

Thirdly, that every Note (though of leſs Value than a 
Semi-breve) is diviſible into two others, the firſt 
whereof muſt be during the firſt Part of the Meaſure, 
or with a Riſe or Fall of the Hand, the other Part in the 


Second, 


When Notes do not follow this natural Order, that is, 
when the firſt Part is not during the Riſe, and the other 


during the Fall of the Hand; or when the firſt Part of 


the Note is not made in the firſt Part or Inſtant of the 
Riſe or Fall of the Hand, it is ſaid to be fyncopated, from 
Hnkopto, ferio, verbero, I ſtrike, I beat; thus to diſtin- 
guiſh the Time of the Meaſure z conſequently when one 
or more Notes are placed between two others, which are 
but half the Value of that in the Middle, the firſt where- 
of is made with a Fall, or in the Inſtant of a Riſe or Fall; 
or when inſtead of that firſt Note, there is a Pauſe of its 
Length; or if inſtead of ſuch firſt Note, there are two 
equal to it, theſe may be properly faid to be Hncopated, 


and are in My/ick what Feet are in Poetry. 


It muſt alſo be remarked, that Syncopes are written 
three Ways; firſt by a Figure only, which was the Prac- 
tice of the Antients, till thoſe perpendicular Lines, which 
we call Bars, were uſed ; when the Note was divided into 
two others, each of which was its half, they marked it 
with a Semi-circle, thus O, to ſhew that thoſe make 


but one: This makes what the Lalians call Note legate, 


and is uſed by Reaſon one of the Notes is in the latter 
Part of a Bar, and the other in the Beginning of the 
The third, which was highly diſapproved by the 
Antients, and which at preſent is very much uſel, is, 
when for the Application of ſome Word, or to give a 
briſker Motion to the Song, the Notes ſo parted Ly the 
Bar, were free and untied. It often happens, that the 
firſt of thoſe two Notes is divided into two others of leſs 
Value; and this may be done two Ways; the firſt is, 
by adding a Point to the firſt of the two Notes which 
form this Subdiviſion, and following it with another of 
equal Value with its Point ; the ſecond is, when both of 
them are of equal Length. All theſe Ways are com- 
mon in the modern Practice, but ſhould not be uſed 
without Neceſſity. 1 | 


Sncope is often uſed in Melody, or in the Courſe 


of a Song, in mournful languiſhing Expreſſions; ſome- 


times to expreſs Sighs, and very often, on the contrary, 
in very quick Movements, to excite Joy, then cauſing 


certain Leaps or Springs among the Notes proper to that 
End. But its greateſt Uſe is in Harmony, being, as it 
were, the Life of it, by giving Means of forming that 


agreeable Contraſt between Concords and Diſcords, which 
makes the principal Beauty of the modern Muſick ; and 
is that Part of the Science, in which, ſays M. Broſſard ; 
we have any Reaſon to think we excel the Antients. 
With Reſpe& to Harmony, there are three Syncopes. 


The firſt is when all the Parts fncope at the fame Time, 


but without Diſcords ; thinking it enough to move uni- 
formly, contrary to the natural Order of the Meature. 
This the Latins call Syncope æquivagans, and is not al- 
lowed to be any Thing excellent by Judges of Har- 
mony 3 and therefore is very ſeldom mer with, The ſe- 
cond, little better than the firſt, is when only one of the 
Parts ſyncopes, and yet without Diſcord. The [tations 


call it contrapunto legato, becauſe the ſyncoped Notes 


muſt be bound. The laſt is, when only one Part ſyn- 
copes, and that to bring in ſome Diſcord, and is the con- 
trapunto ſyncopato of the 1talians. £93 

| Mole, 
1 
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Note, That ſome Obſervations are to be made on this 
Syncope, which is a principal. 1. That the Diſcords 


mult not be on the ſyncoped Note; a Concord there 


is indiſpenſable, whether perfect, as octave and fifth; 
or imperfect, as third and ſixth, as well major as 
minor. The fourth indeed, which in the Opinion of 
ſome is a Concord, of others a Diſcord, but more ge- 
nerally allowed both by the antient and modern Theo- 
riſts, to be a Concord, is often placed on the firſt Part 
of the Syncope, eſpecially to form a Cadence. We 
alſo find ſevenths, ninths, Sc. on the firſt Part of 
the Syncope ; but as theſe Diſſonances muſt continue 


on the ſecond Parts alſo, and the Baſs holds on the 


fame Notes, this ought rather to be reckoned Sup- 
poſition than Syncope.—2, According to the modern 
Practice, any Diſcord but the redundant and defective 


Eights and defective Seconds, may be admitted in 


the ſecond Part of the Syncope. The Antients, fays 
M. Broſſard, only uſed the ninth, ſeventh, and ſe- 
cond, and ſometimes, but very rarely, the falſe Fifth, 
and Tritone ; and never any other diſcordant Interval, 
whether ſuperfluous or defective.— 3. The Diſcord 
muſt not reſt upon the Syncope more than one Time 


of the Meaſure; and if at any Time it be neceſſa _ 5 
Note, That Accent in Muſick, is a ce 


upon any Occaſion to divide the ſecond Part of the Syn- 


cope into two, the ſecond Note muſt not be upon the 


ſame Degree with the Syncope Note, but on the De- 


gree below it, or that which reſolves it into a Con- 


cord. 4. For it is not enough to make and prepare 
a Diſcord, but it muſt be reſolved, that is, it muſt 


be followed, either mediately, or immediately by a 


Concord ; and firſt, this muſt be done in the Time 
of the Meaſure following the Syncope ; ſecondly, the 


Part that Syncopes muſt never riſe, but on the contrary 
muſt fall on the Degree immediately below the ſyncoped 
Note; never lower, for that is the Sound that reſolves. 
the Diſcord. — 5. We ſay mediately, becauſe they 


often fall on the Third, after having paſſed a falſe 
Fifth, before reſolving the ſyncoped Diſcord ; ſome 


Time before falling on the Third, a ſyncoped Fourth 
is paſſed, to which the falſe Fifth ſtands as a Prepa- 


ration. —6, The third Rule above is in all Appear- 


ance evaded two Ways in modern Practice; the firſt _ 
is, dividing the third Part of the ſyncoped Note into 
two, three, or more of leſs Value, before falling on 
the Note which reſolves it; the ſecond is, by dividing | 
the ſecond Part of the Syncope into two equal Parts, 
the firſt whereof reſts on the ſame Degree with the 
ſyncoped Note; the ſecond (which may be divided in 


any Number of lets Value) riſes or falls to one of the 
Chords in the Accompanyment of the Diſcord, be 


fore it comes to the Note which reſolves it. 


The following is a Table from Documenti Armonici di 


Angelo Berrardi, which ſhews at once what the Concords 


are, that reſolve each Diſtance the more naturally, whe- 


ther the upper or lower Part of the Syncope. 


I ben the treble or upper When the. Baſs or lower 
Part ſyncope. | Part fyncopes. 


niſon.. 


The 2d is reſolved by U- The 2d is reſolved by the 


3d 


The 4th by the 3d. The ah by the 5th. 1 


The 7th by the gth or 6th. | The 7th by the 8th. 
The gth by the 8th | The gth by the 10th. 
The 11th by the 10th. 1 The 11th by the 12th. 


When two ſucceſſive Notes of equal Value, as to Time, 


are uſed, one of which being a Diſcord, ſupplies the 


other a Concord, that's called Suppo/ition. 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Suppaſition. The firſt, 
when the Parts proceed gradually trom Concord to Diſ- 


cord, or é contra from Diſcord to Concord, the inter- 
vening Diſcord ſerving only as a Tranſition to the fol- 


lowing Concord, c. 
Another Kind is, when the Parts do not proceed 


gradually from Diſcord to Concord, and vice verſa, but 


deſcend to it by the Diſtance of a Third. 
A third Kind like the ſecond, is, when the riſing to 


the Diſcord is gradual, but the deſcending from it to the 
following Concord is by the Diſtance of a Fourth. 


A fourth Kind very different from all the reſt, is, 
when the Diſcord falls on the accented Part of the Mea- 


Concords. 


ſolution, are abſolutely neceſſary, and muſt be uſed 


cout any great Offence to the Far. 


all be of equal Value, as in the Meaſure 4 8, or 's, & 
The ſecond muſt, and ſometimes, though very ratey, 


third may be Diſcord, or either of them at Plealure 
If the laſt be as long as the two firſt, the firſt of taem 
muſt be Concord, the ſecond Diſcord, and tix long 
Laſtly, if theſe three Notes be of equal Value, bit ft. 


left may be a Diſcord, becauſe the Pauſe 1s reckoned 


made Diſcord, though not proceeding by conjoint 7 


| | 5 
of the Motion, or the Neceſſity of favouring ome = 


ſure, and the riſing to it is by 
in Which Caſe it is abſolutely ne 
diately by a gradual Deſcent into a Cg 
Juſt been heard in the Harmony, to Nor 
Diſcord paſs without Notice, ' and on] * 

into the Concord. | em a Þ 


M. Broſſard lays us down th 5 | 
Suppoſition : In the firſt he ſays, he 8598 Rites gf 
that moves, while the other holds Out, 0 55 the Part 
a Sound, mult proceed by conjoint De N On 
proceed otherwiſe, that is, by Disjoints, they Do 92 

r de al 


the Interval 


ceſſary to folk i Fourth, 


low jt imme. 


2. If two Notes are played to one 
firſt muſt be Concord, rd ſecond 10 = _ . At, the 
which nevertheleſs muſt be followed by. N Diccor, 
conjoint Degrees, either riſing or falling A Concord in 

3. If four Notes are played to one of an 
as four Crotchets to a Semibreve, only the _ Part 
fourth are allowed to be Diſcords ; and th * 
firſt and third, by a gradual Aſcent or errfore th 
be Concords. The firſt of every two bein 
long or accented, muſt be Concords S cone 


rtair 
or working of the Sounds to cxprek, th pe 


either naturally by the Voice, or artifici g 
ments. Every Bar or Meaſure is ddl n mY 
ed and unaccented Parts ; the accented are the Pine 
al, being thoſe chiefly intended to move and my 
tis on thoſe the Spirit of Muſick depends The | 
Beginning and the Middle, or the Beginning of he 
firſt Half of the Bar, and the Beginning of the ti 
Half thereof in common Time, and the Be © 
ning, or firſt of three Notes in triple Time, ar bay 
the accented Parts of the Meaſure, Again in a. 
mon Time the firſt and third Crotchet of the Bar, aro 
on the accented Part of the Meaſure, In triple Time 
where Notes go always by three and three, that which 
is in the Middle of every three is unaccented, the fir 
and laſt accented ; but the Accent of the fr is ſo 
much ſtronger, that in many Caſes the laſt is account- 
ed as if it had no Accent. This accented and unac- | 
cented Part of a Meaſure anſwers to what the Val 
call tempo buono, and cativo. The Harmony is always 
to be full, and void of Diſcords in the acccated Parts | 
of the Meaſure; by Diſcords, we mean Diſcords in 
conjoint Degrees, which are commonly called palling } 
Notes; for Diſcords by proper Preparation and Re- 


therein. In the unaccented Parts this is not fo neceE | 
ſary, Diſcords by conjoint Degrees there paſing wich- 


4. When three Notes are played to one, they mut 


the third may be Diſcord, and the firſt always Concord, 
If the firſt of theſe three be as long as the two others, 
it muſt be Concord (very rarely Diſcord) the ſecond and 


Note may be either as Occaſion ſerves. 
ceded by a Pauſe equal to one of them, the firſt of thoſe 


the Place of the Concord; for Example, fig. 49. 

I know, fays that Author, theſe Rules are not 4 
gularly obſerved as they ought; for ſometimes 4 
four Crotchets are played to a Semibreve, the 1:00 


grecs, the third and fourth Concords 3 bone fg 
firſt and third are Concords, the ſecond and fourtn Þ 
cords, or even the firſt, ſecond, and fourti Concor® 
and the third only a Diſcord. Very often, ae 
four Semiquavers, though in different Degrees of * 
are reckoned for one Crotchet; but 'tis the (QF 


preſſion, that in ſome Meaſure excuſes theſe Irre 
ties, and the leſs common they are, the bettet. 


et! 
Note, That to diſpoſe to Practice all the Rus wy 


MUSICK 


into Airs, Songs, Ec. either in one or 


fore deſcribec, be ſung by a Voice, or played on In- 


more P arts, to 


-ruments, f 
1 t of Compoſition. 


Ra es Compoſition, the Art of joining and 
Zl Hg _— 2 together. 
combi npoſition are comprehended the Rules, 1. Of 
Vn or the Art of making a ſingle Part, that is, con- 
Mel 0 14 diſpoſing the ſimple Sounds, ſo as that their 
0 fion and Progreſſion may be agreeable to the 


” of Harmony, or the Art of diſpoſing and con- 


Whole. 5 

ae be here obſerved, that Melody being chiefly 
che Buſineſs of the Imagination, the Rules of its Com- 
455 ſerve only to preſcribe certain Limits to it, be- 

ad which the Imagination, in ſearching out the Variety 
10 Beauty of Airs, ought not to go. But Harmony be- 
1 he Work of the Judgment, its Rules are more cer- 
4 and extenſive, and more difficult in Practice. In 
pr Variety and Elegancy of the Melody, the Invention 
abours a great deal more than the Judgment, ſo that 
Method has little Place; this muſt not be underſtood 
chat the Judgment is diſcarded, for good Melody re- 
quires a true Obſervation of the Harmony ; a Perſon in- 
Jeed unſkilled in Muſick may make a Piece of Melody, 
which by mere Chance may be good, but a Perſon of 
good Judgment cannot often err, In Harmony, the In- 
vention has not ſo much to do, for the Compoſition is 
conducted from a nice Obſervation of the Rules of 
Harmony, which muſt yet in ſome Sort be aſſiſted by 
Obſervation. | 

Harmony therefore, is the agreeable Reſult or Union 
of ſeveral muſical Sounds, heard at one and the fame 
Time, or the Mixture of divers Sounds, which together 
have an Effect agreeable to the Ear. 
| Among the Antients however, as alſo ſometimes a- 
mong the Moderns, Harmony is uſed in the ſtrict Senſe 
| of Conſonance, and it is equivalent to Sympathy. _ 
The Words Concord and Harmony do really ſignify the 

| fame Thing, though Cuſtom has made a little Dif- 
| ference between them; Concord is the agreeable Effect 
| of two Sounds in Conſonance, and Harmony the Effect 
| -d any greater Number of agreeable Sounds in Con- 
onance. 1 DONE * 
Again, Harmony always implies Conſonance, but 
| Concord is alſo applied to Sounds in Succeſſion; though 
_ where the Terms can ſtand agreeably in Con- 
nc. 5 © | 
| The Antients, ſays M. Malcom, ſeem to have been 
; _ 1 with Harmony, the Soul of modern ; 
LO 8 8 of the Melopæia, they ſay 
Weber oncert, or the Harmony of Parts. 

apo ances indeed, continues that Author, of 
er joining feveral Voices or Inſtruments in Conſonance; 


id, | R then thoſe Voices or Inſtruments are not ſo joined, as 
ers dat each had a diſtinct and proper Melody, ſo made a 
and | 2ucceſſion of various Concords, but were either Uniſons 
ure 2 ayes in every Note; and fo all performed the ſame 
hem Ez N Melody, and conſtituted one Song. 

long E = the Parts differ not in the Tenſion of the whole, 


2 e different Relations of the ſucceſſive Notes, *tis 
e conſtitutes the modern Art of Harmony. | 
We is well defined the Sum of Concords, ariſing 
ah nunuation of two or more Concords; i. e. 
a 22 imple Sounds ftriking the Ear altogether, 
— tent Compoſitions of Concords make different 
* 25 2 the Nature, and to determine the Num- 
Ph a erence of Harmonies, it is to be conſidered, 
t Fs A ms Sound, where there are not more 
ons, vie imple ones, there are three Kinds of Relati- 
ſadamental >? Relation of every ſimple Sound to the 
egrees of Con. graveſt, whereby they make different 
ncord with it ; the mutual Relations of the 


Acute 80 a 
Concord or f cach with the other, whereby they mix 


32 of the whole, wh 

their Vibrat;, ole, Whereby all the Terms unit 

ns, yn coincide more be leſs e 4 
Vor. II. L. tour Sounds, A, B, C and D, whereof 


— 


is the practical Part of Muſick, or the 


--ning ſeveral ſingle Paris together, ſo as that they make 


dry Relation cord into the Compound; and the ſecon- 
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A is the graveſt, B the next, then C and D the acuteſt; 
here A is the fundamental, and the Relations of B, C, 
and D, are primary Relations: So if B be a Third 
greater above A, that primary Relation is 4.: 5; and if 
C be a Fifth to A, that primary Relation is 3:2; and 
if D be an Octave to A, that is 2: 1: for the mutual 
Relations of the acute Terms, B, C, D, they are had by 
taking primary Relations to the Fundamental, and ſub- 
tracting each leſſer from each greater, thus B to C is 53: 
6, So a Third leſſer; B to D, 5: 8, a Sixth leſſer, &c. 
And laſtly, to find the ſecondary Relations of the whole, 
ſeek the leaſt common Dividend to a'l the leſſer Terms or 
Numbers of the primary Relations, 7. e. the leaſt Num- 
ber that will be divided by each of them exactly, this 
is the Thing ſought; and ſhews that all the ſimple 
Sounds coincide after ſo many Vibrations of the Funda- 
mental, as the Number expreſſes. 
So in the preceding Example the leſſer Terms of the 
three primary Relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaſt com- 
mon Dividend is 4, conſequently at every fourth Vibra- 
tion, of the Fundamental, the Whole will coincide. Now 
Harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound Sound, con- 
fiſting of two, three, or more ſimple Sounds. oP 
Its proper Ingredients are Concords; and all Diſcords, 
at leaſt in the primary and mutual Relations, are abſolute- 
ly forbidden. *Tis true, Diſcords are uſed in Muſick, but 
not of themſelves ſimply, but to ſet off the Concord by 
their Contraſt and Oppoſition. | hs HE] 
Hence every Number of Concords being propoſed to 
ſtand in primary Relations, with a common Fundamen- 
tal ; we diſcover whether or no they conſtitute perfect 
Harmony, by finding their mutual Relations. | 
Thus, ſuppoſe the following Concords, or primary 
Relations, viz. a greater Third, Fifth, and Octave gi- 
ven, their mutual Relations are all Concord, and there- 
fore may ſtand in Harmony ; for the greater Third and 
Fifth are to one another as 5 : 6, or leſſer Third; the 
greater Third and Octave as 5: 8, or leſſer Sixth; and 
the Fifth and Octave, as 3: 4, or a Fourth. But if fourth, 
fifth, and Octave be propoſed, tis evident they cannot 


ſtand in Harmony; by Reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth 
there is a Diſcord, viz. the Ratio 8:9. Again, ſuppo- 


ſing any Numbers of Sounds which are Concord each 
to the next, from the loweſt to the higheſt ; to know, if 
they can ſtand in Harmony, we muſt find the primary 
and all the mutual Relations, which muſt be all Con- 
cord. To let any Number of Sounds be as 4: 5, 6:8, 


they ſtand in Harmony, by Reaſon each to each is Con- 


cord; but the following ones cannot, viz. 4: 6: 9, by 
Reaſon 4, 9 is a Diſcord. 5 
The neceſſary Conditions of all Harmony then are Con- 
cord in the primary and mutual Relations; on which 
Footing a Table is eaſily formed of all the poſſible Vari- 


eties: But, to determine the Preference of Harmonies, 


the ſecondary Relations are to be conſidered, the Perfec- 
tion of Harmonies depends on all the three Relations; it 
is not the beſt primary Relation that makes the beſt Har- 
mony ; for then a fourth and a fifth, muſt be better 


than a fourth and a fixth; whereas the firſt two 
cannot ſtand together, becauſe of the Diſcord of the 
mutual Relation; nor does the beſt ſecondary Relation 


carry it, for then would a fourth and a ffth, whoſe ſe- 
condary Relation with one common Fundamental, is 
ſix, be better than a third and fifth, whoſe ſecondary 


Relation is ten, but there alſo the Preference is due to 


the better mutual Relations; indeed the mutual Relations 
depend on the primary, though not ſo as that the beſt 

rimary ſhall always produce the beſt mutual Relations. 
Rowerer, the primary Relations are of the moſt Impor- 
tance; and together with the Secondary, afford us the 
following Rules for determining the Preference of Har- 
monies. 

To wit, comparing two Harmonies together that have 
an equal Number of Terms, that which has the beſt 
primary and ſecondary Relations, is the moſt perfect, but 
in Caſes where the Advantage lies in the primaryRelation 
of the one, aud in the Secondary of the other, we have 
no certain Rule; the primary are certainly the moſt 
conſiderable ; but how the Advantage in this ought to 
be proportioned to the Diſadvantage of the other, or 
vice verſd, we know not. So that a well tuned Ear 


muſt be the laſt Reſort in theſe Caſes. 
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zd leſſer Hal 3d leſs. 6th leſs. 
5 


Harmonies of ſeveral Octaves. 


are uſed, and mixed with Concords. 


imperfe&t Harmony is given the ſixth, 43 4 
In the Compoſition of two Parts, obſerve, that though Harmony always implies Conſonance, but 
a Third appears only in the Treble, or the fourth and ſometimes applied to Succeſſion; wh 
fifth, yer the perfect Harmony of the fifth is always Holder, and ſome other Writers ule 
ſuppoſed, and muſt be ſupplied in the Accompaniments nance for what we call Concord. | 
Uniſonance, then, being the Relation of 
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Harmony is divided into Simple and Compound, . e. the Baſs may deſcend where the 
Simple Harmony is that to which there is no vice verſa ; the Parts moving eith 
Concord to the Fundamental above an Octave. . l 0 

The Ingredients of Simple Harmony, are the ſeven ori- follow one another immediately; 
ginal ſimpie Concords, of which there can be but eigh- ceed each other immediat 
teen different Combinations that are Harmony; which Fifth is to be made U 
are given in the following Table from Mr. Malcolm. a contrary Motion, except the Tab 


The TAB LE of Simple Harmonies, 
Secondary Relations. 


4th 8ve| 3 3d leſs. 5th 10| 3d leſs. 5th Bve 
6th greater 8ve 3| 4th 6th grt. | 3 |4th 


zd greater 8ve|4|3d grt. 6th leſs. 12 3d 75 6th grt. 8ve A Mind. 
3d leſs. 


6th leſſer Bve 


cords that are Harmony; for the Octave is compounded mony. 


laſt, becauſe the leaſt perfect, but becauſe they are the fourth. 


moſt complete, and are the Mixture of the other twelve Theſe Diſ 
with each other; in Point of Perfection they are plainly Preparation, and are to be ſucceeded 

_ preferable to the preceding fix, as having the ſame In- which is called the Reſolution of Diſco 
5 The Diſcord is prepared by firſt ſubſtituting it in the 


gredients with one Octave more. 


Treble aſcends 


wards the ſame Way; two Octave Wards or d 


Secondary Relations. in that Caſe, muſt never have i 
8 plied to it, but the Notes that 
5th dve 20 3d grt. 5th | 4 j3d grt- 5th die ceding fifth, muſt be continued 

3 urth , Thirgs 
en as one haz 


Kinds, in one 


echgrt. 8ve and Fifths may follow one anot 


5 6th leſs. 8ve The figurative Counterpoint is of two 
4th 6th leſs. 1 5 Ath th leſs. 8ve Diſcords are introduced occaſional] 

* 85 5 . ſerving only as Tranſitions from 
Theſe are all the poſſible Combinations of the Con- in the others, the Diſcord bears 


i tranſient Diſcord always ſuppoſes a Co 
The Perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the it; which is of infinite Service in Muſick, 
Order of the Table; of the firſt ſix each has an Octave, For the ſecond, wherein Diſcords 
and their Preference is according to the Perfection of and ſubſtantial Part of the Harmony 
that other leſſer Concord joined unto the Octave. For have Place are the fifth, when joined 
the next ſix the Preference is given to the two Combina- which it ſtands in Relation 
tions with the fifth, whereof that which has the third when joined with the fifth ; the ninth, 
greater is the laſt, For the laſt ſix they are not placed fect of the 


of a Diſcord 


ſecond and . ſeventh, and 


„and 
Own. 


0 ſuch a 
Key the Bac 
fourth, the laſt 
r Harmon 0 
re Harmony in the p. 


Pre- 


Concord to + ney 
a chief Part in te Hy 


of a fifth and a fourth, or a fixth and a third, which For the firſt, nothing but Conco 
have the Variety of greater and leſſer; out of theſe are the accented Parts of the Meaſure, 
the firſt ſix Harmonies compoſed : Then the fifth being dual Progreſſion, but by proper Pre 
compoſed of a greater and leſſer Third, and the ſixth of tion Diſcords are abſolutely nece 
a Fourth and Third; from theſe proceed the next fix of Parts Diſcords may paſs without any 
the Table: Then an Octave, joined to each of theſe ſix, This is called by moſt Authors 
makes the laſt ſix of the Table. Is 


rds are to be uſed in 


paration and Refs 
b naccented 
fence to the Ear 
becauſe the 
id following 


are uſed as a folid 
the Diſcords that 
with the ſixth, to 
3 the fourth 
which is the Ef. 
the ſecond and 

rds are introduced into Harmony with due 


by Concords, 


Compound HARMONY is that which to the Harmony of Harmony in the Quality of a Concord ; that is, the 
an Octave adds that of another. The Varieties thereof ſame Notes which become the Diſcord are firſt Concord, 
are eaſily found out of the Combinations of the ſimple to the Baſs Note immediately preceding that to which it 


is a Diſcord. The Diſcord is reſolved by bring imme- 


HAR MON x again may be divided into that of Con- diately ſucceeded by a Concord, deſcending from it by 
cords, and that of Diſcords.— The firſt is that which we the Diſtance only of a ſecond greater or ſecond leſs. 
have hitherto conſidered, wherein nothing but Concords As the Diſcord make a ſubſtantial Part of the Har- 


are admitted. 


——The ſecond is that wherein Diſcords mony, ſo it muſt always poſſeſs an unaccented Part of 
| the Meaſure, by gradual Deſcent, but when prepared 


The firſt is alſo called fmple Counterpoint, and the and reſolved *tis neceſſary on the accented Part—Now, 


ſecond figurative Counterpoint. 


to introduce Diſcords into Harmony, it muſt be conſ- 


Simple Counterpoint conſiſts of the imperfect, as well dered what Concord may ſerve for their Preparation and 


as perfect Concords, and may be therefore denominated Reſolution; the fifth, then, may be prepared either by 
perfect or imperfect, according as the Concords are our Octave, Fifth, or Third; and reſolved either by 


whereof it is compoſed : Thus the Harmony ariſing from third or ſixth. The fourth may be prepared in all Con- 
a Conjunction of any Note with its fifth and Octave is cords, and may be reſolved into the ſixth, third, ot 


perfect, but with its third and ſixth imperfect notwith- Octave. The ninth may be prepared in all Concords, | 


ſtanding this the Compoſition is perfect, *tis the parti- except an Octave; and may be reſolved into third, ſixth, 


_ cular Concords only that are called imperfect. or Octave. The ſeventh may be prepared in al Cor | 


Now to diſpoſe the Concords, or the natural Notes, cords, and reſolved into third, ſixth, or fifth, The ſe 


and their Octaves in any Key in a ſimple Counterpoint, cond and fourth are uſed very differently from the felt 

_ obſerve with Regard to the Diſtinction, into perfect, or being prepared and reſolved into t 
imperfect Harmony, this general Rule, viz. to the Key Concord, what's Diſcord; and what' 
to the fourth, and to the fifth, perfect Harmony muſt be Concoxp and Harmony are in Effect the 


he Baſs; but what's 
ſame Thin | 


joined; to the ſecond, third, and ſeventh, an imperfect though Cuſtom has applied them differently. As 
Harmony is indiſpenſible; to the ſixth, either a perfect or cord expreſſes the agreeable Effect of two Sounds in Con- 
imperfect Harmony, but when you keep the Keys, an ſonance, ſo Harmony expreſſes the Agreement © a 


of the Thorough Baſs to thoſe fundamental Notes. 


greater Number of Sounds in Conſonance. Add 9 
Concord l 


ence it is, that Pr 


Equality be 


More particularly, in Compoſitions of two Parts the tween the Tune of two Sounds, all Uniſons ale 


| Rules are; that the Key may have either its Octave, or cords in the firſt Degree; but an 
fifth, or third; the fourth and fifth may have either ference of Tune, or a Relation o 


Interval being 3 U 
f Inequality betten 


their reſpective Thirds, Fifths, or Octave; the fecond, two Sounds, becomes a Concord or Diſcord, ay” 


lixth, the third and ſeventh may have their reſpective the Circumſtances of that particular Relation. 
Thirds or Sixths; and the laſt on many Occaſions may ſome reſtrain Concord to Intervals, and 
have its falſe Fifth as a paſſing Note, which Rules hold rence of Tune eſſential thereto ; bu 
| Mr. Malcolm thinks, that as the Wo 

For the Rule of Counterpoint, with Regard to the Suc- ment, *tis applicable to Uniſons 1 
ceſſion of Concords, it mult. be obſerved, that, as much *Tis not eaſy to aſſign the Rea 
as can be, the Parts may proceed by a contrary Motion Concordance, The Differences of Tune, W. 
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_ _ Tad Difference between Concord and Diſ- 
t 

cord les deeper; 
te in the pe 


be reſolved into the divine good Pleaſure. 
know by Experience, what Proportions and Re- 
my Tune afford Pleaſure, and what not; and we 
m 10 how to expreſs the Differences of it, by the 
* = of Numbers. We know what it 1s that 
| Proportlo though we don't know why. We know, 
—_— Ratio of 1, 2, conſtitutes Concord; and 
PE Diſcord ; but on what original Grounds agree- 
9,5 4% greeable Ideas are connected with thoſe Re- 
able of and the proper Influence of the one on the 

en 8 

by Experience we know, that the following Ra- 
dos of the Lengths of Chords are all Concord, vix. 
22 1. 3:24 43 5545 6:5, 5:3, 8:5; that is, take 
Chord for 2 Fundamental, which ſhall be repre- 
2 by the Number 1, and the following Diviſions 
| thereof will be all Concord with the whole, viz. 


do that the diſtinguiſhing Character 
8, | | 
8 del and Diſcords, muſt be looked for 
in theſe Numbers, expreſſing the Intervals of Sounds; 
| not abſtratedly in themſelves, but as expreſſing theſe 
Numbers of Vibrations. | 1 
Now Uniſons are in the firſt Degree of Concord, or 
have the moſt perfect Likeneſs or Agreement of Tune, 
and therefore have ſomething in them acceſſary to that 
| Agreement, which is found leſs or more in every Con- 
cord; but as Concord implies a Difference of Tune, they 
| may not be properly ſo called. Tis not true, that the 
| nearer two Sounds come to an 
more Agreement they have ; therefore it is not in the 
| Equality and Inequality of the Numbers that this Agree- 
ment lies. | 5 „ 
| Further, if we conſider the Number of Vibrations 
| made in any given Time, by two Chords of equal Tune, 
| on the Principle laid down they are equal, and there- 
| fore the Vibrations of the two Chords coincide or com- 
mence together as frequently as poſſible ; that is, they 
coincide at every Vibration; in the Frequency of which 
Comcidence, or united Mixture of the Motion of the 
| two Chords, and of the Undulations of the Air, occa- 


toned thereby, it is that the Differences of the Concords 


and Diſcords muſt be ſought. | e 
| Now the nearer the Vibrations of two Strings ap- 
| Proach to a Coincidence as frequent as poſſible, the 

nearer they ſhould approach the Condition, and conſe- 


| quently the Agreement of Uniſons, which agrees with 
ence, 


& 57 6, and 
| prefling the 
of two Chords, 

umbers, the 


of ei 98. x a TON 


my” CC». 


* 
ow 


whoſe Lengths are reciprocally as thoſe 


being & 2:3, after 6 is inſufferable ; the Coincidence 
fa be kb rare, though there are other Ratio's that are a- 
un * beſides thoſe found in the continued Order, 
＋ all * 5, 5, 8, Which, with the preceding five, are 
I: | Oe cording Intervals, within or leſs than an 
old 


I, 2, 1. e. whoſe acuteſt Term is greater 

— be fundamental, On this Principal, 3, - will 
I 2 le to 4 5, becauſe being equal in the 
rations of the acuter Term, there is 
n the Side of the fundamental in the 
third Vid 5, where the Coincidence 
PO _ of the fundamental, and every fifth of 
Fur erm; fo alſo the Ratio 5, 8, is leſs per- 
mental 18 65 becauſe the Vibrations of each Funda- 


Cc . . 
eidence is equal, yet in the Ratio 


at every ſixth Vibrati 
15 ry. ibration of 
A Only at every eighth in the other Caſe. 


: for judging of the Preference of 

Coincidence of their Vibrations ; a- 

ule, they are diſpoſed in the Order 
7 


„Thus we have 
Concords, from 1 85 wo 


Sable to which 


oy —_ The different Effects are merely arbitrary, 
4 


Coineidences with Regard 


uality of Tune, the 


For if we take the natural Series, 1, 2, 3, 
compare each Number to the next, as ex- 
Number of Vibrations in the ſame Time 


Rule will be found exact, for 1: 2, is 


is made at every 
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of the following Table, in which the Names of the Con- 
cords in Practice, the Ratio of their Vibrations, the 
Length of their Chords, and the Number of the Conci- 
dences in the ſame Time are expreſſed. | 


The TABLE of Concords, 


Ratio s of Vibrations, | |  Comncidences, 
Grave Acute 
Terms. 
Uniſon, I 1 0 
Octave, 8 ve, 2 1 16 
Fifth, 5th, 3 2 30 
Fourth, 4th, 4 3 20 
Sixth greater, 6th grt. 5 1 20 
Third greater, 3d grt. 5 4 I5 
Third leſſer, 3d leſſer, 6 5 I2 
Sixth leſs, 6th leſſer, 8 6 13 
7 Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Though the Order be ſettled by Reaſon, yet it is con- 
firmed by the Ear. On this Bottom, Concords muſt 
ſtill be more perfect, as they have the greater Number of 
to the Number of the Vibra- 
tions of both Chords ; and where the Coincidences are 
equal, the Preference will fall on that Interval, whoſe 


. acuteſt Term has feweſt Vibrations in each Coincidence 3 


which Rule however, is in ſome Caſes contrary to Ex- 


perience; and yet it is the only Rule diſcover'd. 


F. Ader ſene, indeed, and after him Kircher, gives us 
another Standard for ſettling the comparative Perfection, 


with Regard to the Agreement of the Extreams in Tune: 
And tis this. — _ | 


. © The Perception of Concordance, ſay they, is no- 
© thing but the comparing of two or more different Mo- 


© tions, which at the Time affect the auditory Nerve; 
* now we cannot make a certain Judgment of Conſo- 
© nance till the Air be as often ſtruck in the fame 
Time by two Chords, as there are Units in each Num- 

ber expreſſing the Ratio of that Concord, v. g. we 
cannot perceive a fifth, till two Vibrations of the one 
Chord, and three of the other are accompliſhed toge- 

ther; which Chords are in Length as 3 to 2; the Rule 
© then is, that thoſe Concords are the moſt ſimple and 


© agreeable, which are generated in the leaſt Time, and 
© thoſe on the contrary, the moſt compound and harſh, 
which are generated in the longeſt Time. 


For Inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the Length of three 
© Chords, 1, 2, is an Octave; 2, 3, is à fifth; and 
© I, 3, an oftave and fifth compounded, or a twelfth ; 
© the Vibrations of Chords being reciprocally as their 


© Lengths, the Chord 2 will vibrate once, while the 
© Chords vibrates twice, and then exiſts an octave; but 
© the twelfth does not yet exiſt, becauſe the Chord 3 has 


not vibrated once, nor the Chord 1, thrice, which is 
« neceſſary to form a twelfth. 704 EF SIRE 
Again, for generating a fifth, the Chord 2 muſt vi- 
brate twice, and the Chord 3 twice, in which Time 


© the Chord 1 will have vibrated fix Times; and thus 
© the octave will be thrice produced, while the twelfth 


© is only twice produced, the Chord 2 uniting its Vi- 
© brations ſooner with the Chord 1, than with the Chord 3, 
< and they being ſooner Conſonant, than the Chord 1 
or 2 with that 33. 55 5 
Whence, that Author obſerves, many of the Myſteries 
of the Harmony relating to the Performance of harmo- 
nious Intervals, and their Succeſſion, is eaſily deduced. 
But this Rule, by examining it by the other Inſtances, 
M. Malcolm has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in 
all Poſitions of the Intervals, with Reſpect to each 
other; but a certain Order wherein they are to be 
taken, being required, and being no Rule with Reſpect 
to the Order that will make this Standard anfwer to 
Experience in every Caſe; ſo that at laſt we are 
left to determine the Degrees of Concord by Expe- 
rience and the Ear. | | I 
Not but that the Degrees of Concord depend much on 
the more or leſs frequent uniting the Vibrations, and 
the Ear being more or leſs uniformly moved, as 
above; for that the Mixture, or Union of Motion is the 
true Principle, or at leaſt the chicf Ingredient in Concord, 
is evident; but becauſe there ſeems to be ſomething 
further in the Proportion of the two Motions, neceſ- 
ſary to be known, in order to fix an univerſal Bale 
Q 


| 
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| 
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for determining all the Degrees of Concord, agreeable to 
Senſe and Experience. ; 
The Reſult of the whole Doctrine is ſummed up in 
this Definition; Concord is the Reſult of a frequent 
Union of Coincidence of the Vibrations of two ſonorous 
Bodies, and by Conſequence the ondulating Motions of 


the Air, which being cauſed by the Vibrations, are like 


and proportional to them, which Coincidence, the more 
frequent it is, with regard to the Number of Vibrations 
of both Bodies, performed at the ſame Time, ceteris 
paribus, the more perfect is that Concord, till the Rarity 
of the Coincidence, in reſpect to one or both the Mo- 
tions, commence Diſcords. 
Concords are divided into ſimple, or original and com- 
ound. e £ 
6 A ſimple or original Coxncorp, is that whoſe Ex- 
tremes are at a Diſtance leſs than the Sum of any two 
other Concords. | | 
On the contrary, a compound Concord is equal to two 
or more ſimple Concords. 3 | | 
Other Maſters of Mu/ick ſtate the Diviſion thus, an 
Octave 1: 2, and all the other inferior Concords above 


expreſſed, are ſimple or original Concords; and all 


greater than an Octave, are called compound Concords, 
as being compoſed of, and all equal to the Sum of one 
or more Octaves, and ſome ſimple Concord leſs than an 
Octave, and uſually in Practice denominated from that 


ſimple Concord. 1 | 
A s to the Compoſition and Relations of the original 
Concords, by applying to them the Rules of the Addi- 


tion, and Subſtraction of Intervals, they will be divided 
into ſimple and compound, according to the firſt and 


more general N otion, as in the following Table. x 


Simple Concorde. | 
5:6 a zu leſs 5th Na gr. and 3d leſs. 


| Compound Concords., Octave compoſed. | 
4:5 a 36 gr. | 6thleſs, 


4th and 3d leſs. 
3:4 a 4th, th gr. 


4th and 3d gr. 


3d leſs 4th. (gr. 


The Octave is not only the firſt Concord in point of 
Perfection, the Degrees of whoſe Extremities are greateſt 
and neareſt the Uniſon, inaſmuch that when ſounded _ 


together, tis impoſſible to perceive two different Sounds, 


but it is alſo the greateſt Interval of the ſeven original 


Concords, and as ſuch contain all the leſs, which derive 


their Sweetneſs from it as they ariſe more or leſs out of 


it directly; and which decreaſe gradually from the 


Octave to the leſſer Sixth, which has but a ſmall Degree 
of Concord. 5 


What is very remarkable, is the Manner wherein theſe 
leſs Concords are found in the Octave, which ſhews their 
mutual Dependencies. . | 

The Octave by mediate Diviſion reſolves itſelf 'into a 
Fourth and a Fifth ; the Fifth again by immediate Di- 


viſion, reſolves itſelf into the two Thirds; the two 
Thirds are therefore found by Diviſion, though not by 


mediate Diviſion, and the ſame is true of the two Sixths. 


Thus do all the original Concords ariſe out of the Divi- 
fon of the Octave, the Fifth and Fourth mediately and 


directly, the Thirds and Sixths immediately. 
From the Perfection of the Octave ariſes this remark- 
able Property, that it may be doubled, and yet ſtill pre- 
ſerve Concord, that is, the Sum of two or more Octaves, 


are Concords, though the more compound will be gra- 


dually leſs agreeable; but it is not ſo with any other 


Concord leſs than Octave, the double, Cc. whereof are 
all Diſcords. 5 | | + 


Again, whatever Sound is Concord to one Extreme of 
the Octave, is Concord to the other alſo; and if we add 
any other ſimple Concord to an Octave, it agrees to both 


its Extremes; to the neareſt Extreme it is a ſimple Con- 


cord, to the furtheſt a compound one. | 
Another Thing obſervable in this Syſtem of Concords 
is, that the greateſt Number of Vibrations of the Fun- 


damental cannot exceed five; or that there is no Concord 
wherein the Fundamental makes more than five Vibra- 


tions to one Coincidence with the acute Term. It may 
be added, that this Progreſs of Concords may be carried 
on to greater Degrees of Compoſition, even in infinitum, 


but the more compound the leſs agreeable. So a ſingle 


Octave 1s better than a double one, and that than a 
triple one; and ſo of the Fifths and other Concords, 
three or four Octaves is the greateſt Length we go in 
ordinary Practice; the old Scales went but two, no 


the Bitterneſs of ſome Things may hel 


Tech and 4th. 
of 466 gr. zd leſs or 3d 


Voice or Inſtrument will go agree | 
As Concords are denominated bine four. 
ſo may Diſcords be made unharmonious cal Interval, 
Diſcords are diſtinguiſhed into concinnoms © | 
cinnous Intervals: The concinnous alle. and uncon. 
tients Emmeli, are ſuch as are apt 50 fit for ” th 
to, and in Combination with Concords Alulick, nex 
Theſe are Relations, which in themſely 
very agreeable nor diſagreeable, and have wp 
Effect in Muſick by their Oppoſition 0. 
and illuſtrate the more natural and 
of the Pleaſure we ſeek for; as by their Mi 
Combination with them, they produce 2 Vari 
ſary to our being better pleaſed. ety necef. 


Notwithſtanding this, they are till called Diſeords 


„ V 

Sweetneſs of others, and ſtill be bitter. © © ® th 
The inconcinnous Diſcords, by the Anti 

Ecmeli, are ſuch as never are choſe in Muck, 2 n 

too great a Harſhneſs in them, though even the Aung 

Diſcord is not without its Uſe, ' Scat 

The eſſential Principles of Harmony, 


harmonj 
tervals or Concords are but few, in Numbe cal Tn. 


the indefinite Numbers of other Ratios ar Abe 


Hence Mr. Malcolm ſhews the Neceſſity of an” _ 


of the leſs untoward of theſe Diſcords into 
Muſick. In order to this, he conſiders the Effect cc 
having none but harmonical Intervals therein, 8 


1. With reſpect to a ſingle Voice, if that ſhould m, 


always from one Degree to another, ſo as every Note or 
Sound to the next, were in the Ratio of ſome Co 

the Variety which is the Life of Muſick, would ſoon be 
exhauſted ; for to move by no other than harmonica 
Intervals would not only want Variety, and fo weary us 
with a tedious Repetition of the ſame Things, but the 


very Perfection of ſuch Relation of Sounds would 


the Ear, in the ſame Manner as ſweet and luſcious Thi 

do the Taſte; which, for that Reaſon, are arthully fea 
ſoned with the Mixture of ſour and bitter, : 
2, With reſpe& to Muſick in Parts, that is, where 
two or more Voices join in Conſonance, the general 
Rule is, that the ſucceſſive Sound of each be ſo ordered, 


that the ſeveral Voices ſhall be all Concords. 


| Now there ought to be a Variety in the Choice of 


_ thoſe ſucceſſive Concords, and alſo in the Method of 


their Succeſſion ; all which depend on the Movement of 
the ſingle Parts : So that if they could only move in an 
agreeable Manner, by harmonical Diſtances, there are 
but few different Ways wherein they could move from 


Concord to Concord; and hereby we ſhould loſe much 
of the Raviſhment of Sounds in Conſonance. And o 


this Part then, the Thing demanded is a Variety of 
Ways, whereby each ſingle Voice, or more in Con- 


ſonance, may move agreeably in the ſucceſſive Sounds, | 


ſo as to paſs from Concord to Concord, and meet in 
every Note in the ſame or a different Concord, from 


what they ſtood in at the laſt Note. | 
In what Caſes, and for what Reaſon, Diſcords are ally 


ed, the Rules of Compoſition muſt teach; but only jour 
ing theſe two Conſiderations, (9c. we find hon inpettet 
Muſict would be, without any Intervals than Concords. 
Beſides the concinnous Diſcords uſed deſigned 
Muſick, there are ſeveral other diſcord Relations, 1 
happen unavoidably in a Kind of accidental and Ina 
Manner. Thus in the Succeſſion of ſeveral Note, 
there are to be conſidered not only the ping” 
thoſe which ſucceed others immediately, but d "7 
thoſe, betwixt which others intervene. Now die *. 
mediate Succeſſion may be conducted fo as 10 pon 
Melody; and yet among the diſtant Notes, w_ 5 
be very groſs Diſcords, that would not be tolera 
mediate Succeſſion, and far leſs in Conſonance. * 
taking away one Species, e. gr. that with de 4 
Third, and marking the Degree between eac ** 
and the next; and though the Progreſſion be Me * 
as the Terms refer to one common fundamen 7 
there are ſeveral Diſcords among the mn ereilt 
of the Terms, e. gr. from the fourth to due xy 
greater, is 32: 45 and from the ſecond poor * 
fourth greater, is 27: 40; and from the ſecon 
to the fourth, is 27 : 323 all Diſcoras. | here ia M 
The Species of Counterpoints, wherein t 2 


5 e 1 


he An. 


the Syſtem of 


Py — — au as — — o&, — 


Pm — © Pp I Wd 


. 
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Ae js called figurative Counter-point (as 
Diſcords, "+. which — are two Kinds: That 
' che Diſcords are introduced occaſionally, to 
as Tranſitions from Concord to Concord; and 


ſerve only the Diſcord bears a chief Part of the Har- 


wol. che unaccounted Part of the Meaſure, Diſcords 
| caoſientl paſs without any great Offence to the 

m2 OOTY 

A: this 18 C ' ; 3 

gs Concord immediately following it. 

| pico ſppores'® © Diſcords, is that wherein the Diſ- 
1 * made Uſe of as the ſolid and ſubſtantial Part 

00 


de fourth with the fifth; the ninth of its own Nature is 
; Diſcord, ſo is the ſeventh. | 
| * The Diſcords are introduced into Harmony with due 


hu ſubſtituting it firſt in the Harmony in Quality 
"fa Concord, i. e. the ſame Note which becomes a Diſ- 
| (ard, is firſt a Concord to the baſs Note, immediately 
ding that to which it is a Diſcord, © 
The Diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by a Concord, deſcending from it only by the 
Diſtance of a greater or leſſer Second. | 
A Maſter of Muſick, who wants to give unqueſtiona- 


| contributes to the Happineſs of the Bleſſed in the celeſtial 
| Manſions) muſt not only follow exactly, in his Compo- 
| fition, all the Rules heretofore deſcribed, but appropriate, 


| may express as naturally as poſſible, the different Paſ- 
| ſions contain'd therein; for a Muſician is an Aſs, who 
| though perfectly acquainted with the Rules of his Art, 
| makes Uſe of them, for Example, to expreſs in a melan- 


| verſa ; ſince Mufick has been invented with no other 
| View, than to quicken the Paſſions, which the Terms of 
| the Text keep half buried ; and thereby render them ca- 
| pable of making a greater Impreſſion on the Soul, by 
affecting the Senſes in a moſt exquiſite Manner; for I 
| conſider a Piece of Maſick, without this indiſpenſably 
| neceſſary Character, though compoſed according to the 
beſt Rules of the Art, as a Piece of Imagery without 
| Lic, T haye often been raviſhed at the Pieces of Mu- 


| Paris, eſpecially at his Pſalm, Miſerere mei Deus, &c. for 
in that inimitable Piece, there is not a Note which is 
not expreſiive of the Word it is applied to. There are 


| Churches of Ergland, in that excellent Taſte ; but for 
the Muck of Hopkins and Sternbold's Pſalms, it is to the 
full as bad as the Poetry. 5 DE 


le that deſerve that Name by Way of Excellence) the 


| 3 are the Treble, Tenor, Counter- 


n Tens is the higheſt, or acuteſt Part of the four 
& An en or that which is heard cleareſt in a 
5 Rae, * Senſe we ſay, a Treble Violin, Treble 
1 In Vocal Mafick, the Treble is uſually committed to 
me Rr Girls, i. e. their Parts are Trebles. | 

1 a : reble is divided into firſt or higheſt Treble, and 
11 10 or low Treble; half Treble is the ſame with the 
1 dei Tenor. 5 
eh en is the firſt Mean or middle Part, or that 
5 Ay 5 the ordinary Pitch of the Voice, when neither 
| to a Treble, or lowered to a Baſs. 


1105 © ener is commonly marked in thorough Baſs 


the Lette 4 by: * : | i 
ors can i be ag is a Part which almoſt all grown 


a as ſome have a greater Compaſs 

| other 2h es oy, either upwards. or downwards 

confined to a Kind of Medium, and others 

2 of Tenors, a8 
» tO p 
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a low, a high, a mean, a natural 
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MUSICK. 


| ble Proofs of his great Skill in that divine Science (which 


likewiſe, every one of them to the Text, ſo that they 


| cholick Tune, Sentiments of Joy and Mirth, and vice 


fck of Lalbuette, Maſter of Muſick of Our Lady at 
| alſo ſeveral of the Anthems ſung in the Cathedral 


Moſt Pieces of Mufick are compoſed in Part (i. e. 


r low ; hence Muſicians maxe 


be added, a Violin Tenor, &c. for 


The 1talians uſually diſtinguiſh two Kinds of Tency 4 


Tenore primo, 10, or po, which is our upper Tenors 


and Tenore ſecundo, 2*, 11% ; confounding all the reſt 
under the Word Baritono; called by the French, Baſſe 
Taille, or Concordant, i. e. that goes high and low; 


thoſe that can ſing thus may ſerve either as Tenor or Bafs 
upon Occaſion, | 


Ti enore concertunte, is the Tenor of the little Chorus, in 
which are all the Recitatives of the grand Chorus; it 


theſe are divided among many Voices or Inſtruments, to 

diſtinguiſh, they ſay Tenore primo or ſecondo, &c. as, — 
Tenore primo, ſecondo, &c. concertante ; the Italians make 
uſe of this Phraſe, when the Parts are different in the 
grand Chorus, which often happens in a Compoſition of 
ſeveral Parts. Tenore Repieno, is the Tenor of the 
grand Chorus. Tenore primo, ſecondo Choro. ——— 
The Tenor of the firſt and ſecond Chorus; thus the La- 
lians ſay of a Tenor, when they make a Part of each Cho- 

rus in Compoſitions of three or more Parts. 
often uſe the Word Tenor for the Perſon who ſings that 
Part in a Concert, and for an Inſtrument proper to play it. 


CounTER-TENOR, in the French called haute contre, 
is one of the mean or middle Parts, fo called, as if it 


were oppolite to the Tenor, ; " 
The Bass is that Part of a Concert which is moſt 
heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt and deepeſt Sounds, 


and which is played on the largeſt Pipes or Strings of a 


common Inſtrument, as of an Organ, Lute, or on In- 


ſtruments larger than ordinary for that Purpoſe, as Baſs- 
Viols, Baſſoons, Baſs-Fauthoys, &c. 5 5 


the Concert, and the Foundation of Compoſition; though 


ſome will have the Treble the chief Part, which others 


only make an Ornament. 


there are ſeveral in the ſame Concert. 
The Thorough-Baſs is the Harmony made by the Baſs- 
Viols, or Theorbos, continuing to play both while the 


Voices ſing, and the other Inſtruments perform their 


Parts, and alſo filling up the Intervals, when any of the 
other Parts ſtop. L nn hy 
M. Broſſard obſerves the Thorough-Baſs to be Part of 
the modern Muſick, firſt invented in the Year 1600, by 


an Italian called Ludovicus Viadana, it is played by Cy- 
pos marked over the Notes on the Organ, Spinet, 


arpſichord, Theorbo, Harp, &c, and frequently, and 
ſumply, and without Cyphers on the Baſs-Viol, Baſſoon, 


© Beſides theſe four principal Parts, there is, in a Con- 


cert, what we call Chorus, which is, when at certain Pe- 
riods of a Song, the whole Company are to join the 


Singer, in repeating certain Couplets or Verſes. 
The Word Choro, or Chorus, is often met with, in- 


ſtead of Tutti, or da Cappella, which mean the grand 
Chorus, a doi, a tre, a quatre Chori, is for two, three, 
or four Cboruſes. When after the Word Chorus we find 


primo, or 19, we muſt underſtand that it is to be played 


in the firſt Chorus; if 2d, 11%, or ſecondo, in the ſe- 


cond; and conſequently, that the Compoſition is for 


eight Voices, or different Parts. | | 


"Thoſe Parts are either appropriated to Voices alone, | 


or to Inſtruments alone, or to both together, for there 


are Compoſitions in Parts for Voices alone called Vocal 
Muſict; or for Inſtruments alone called Symphony; and 


both for Voices and Inſtruments, moſt commonly called 
Concerts. Though there is very ſeldom any vocal Mu- 
fick, without an Accompaniment of Inſtruments, of a 
Baſs-Violin, and a Baſſoon, at leaſt ; often with the Or- 
gan, eſpecially in Church-Muſick. 


The Vocal Musick is Muſick ſet to Words, eſpe- 


cially Verſes, to be performed with the Voice, in Contra- 
diſtinction to inſtrumental Muſick, compoſed for, and to 
be executed by Inſtruments without ſinging. 


Poetry then makes a neceſſary Part of Vocal Muſict, 


and this appears to have been the chief, if not the only 
Practice of the Antients, from the Definitions they give 
us of Muſick. ; 

Their Vocal Mufick appears to have had ſome Advan- 
tage over ours, in that the Greek and Latin Languages 
were better contrived to pleaſe the Ear than the modern 


ones. In Effect, Vaſſius taxes all the latter Languages as | 
unfit for Muſick, and ſays, © We ſhall never have very 
6 T 


« good 


52.9 


| We. 


Muſicians hold the Baſs to be the principal Part of 7 


A Second, or Double Baſs, is called Counter- aſs, where 
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© Model of the Antients, i. e. till the antient metrical 
Feet, and Quantities be reſtored.” 

But it is to be obſerved, that the Rhythmus of their 
vocal Muſick, was only that of their Poetry, and had 
no other Forms or. Mutations, than thoſe the metrical 
Art afforded. Their Changes of Rhythmus, were no 
other than from one Kind of Metrum to another, as from 
Tambick to Choraick, &c. „„ 

In the modern Miſict, the Conſtitution of the Rhyth- 
mus differs from that Part of the Verſe ſo far, that in 
ſetting Muſick to Words, the Thing chiefly. regarded is 
to accommodate the long and ſhort Notes to the Sylla- 
blies in ſuch a Manner, as that the Words be well ſepa- 
rated, and the accented Syllables of each Word ſo con- 
ſpicuous, that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood; 
and one of the greateſt Perfections in a Muſician who 
executes a Piece oft vocal Muſick, is to articulate fo well 
all the Words of the Text, according to the Quantity 
of the Syllables, that he may be clearly underſtood ; 
for let him be ever fo well verſed in his Art, and have 
ever ſo fine a Voice, his not being underſtood while he 
ſings, diminiſhes much his Merit as a Muſician; though 
this Imperfection is very common in the greateſt Part of 
| Muſicians, who ſeldom care to let us know whether 
they ſing Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c, provided 
they be conſcious to themſelves that they ſing ſomething 
well, and according to the Rules of Mufick. 7 

In the vocal Myfick, there are Pieces compoſed for 
one, two, three, or more Voices; but before I proceed. 
further on this Article, we muſt inform ourſelves what 
Hoice is. | . 8 
Note, That Voict, in French voix, in Italian voce, is 
generally ſpeaking, a Noiſe or Sound formed by the 
Modification of the Air, i. e. compelled, ſtricken, or 


preſſed, Fc. by the Organs of the Throat of Ani- 
mals. Among the different Sounds which that Mo- 


dification of the Air produces, there are ſome which 
admit of no Variation of Tone, as the hiſſing of Ser- 
pents; others that admit of a Difference of Tune, 


but are not articulated, as the Noiſes, Whiſtling of 


Birds; and laſtly, there are others ſubject to the Va- 


riations of Tunes, and are at the ſame Time articu- 


lated, i. e. ſo diſtinct and different from one other, 
that it is very eaſy for the Ear to perceive their 
Changes, ſuch as the Voices of Men and Women. 


0 


Theſe Voices alone are the Object of Muſict, and from 
theſe, 1. Miſicł executed fully by Voices, is called vocal 
Muſick, as being performed by natural Organs. 

- From thence, 2. The Degrees of Sounds which form 
the Extent of the Octave, are called Voice, and are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from one another, by the ſeven Monoſylla- 
bles, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, ff. | 
From thence, 3. Voices are ge 
Claſſes : Of the firſt are the high or. ſhrill Voices, or thoſe 
performed by Women, or Children; of the ſecond are 
mediate Voices, or Voices of a middle Pitch of Tune, 


neither high nor low; of the laſt and deep, Voices which 


conſiſt of low and grave Sounds, both which are per- 
formed by Men, different Perſons having different Com- 
_ paſſes; theſe three anſwer to the Parts of Mufick, called 
Treble, Tenor, and Beſs; and of theſe are made as many 
Parts as the Compoſer pleaſes. | . 
As the Harmony of Concerts is no more than a well 
proportioned Mixture of theſe Voices, either ſimple, 
doubled, or tripled, &c. the different Parts whereof the 
Concert is compoſed, are very often called Voices; thus 
they ſay in Italian, a Piece or Compoſition is à due, @ 
tre Voices, &c. or ſimply a due, à tre, &c. the Word 
Voice being underſtood, to ſhew that the Piece conſiſts 
of ſo many different Parts. Rs | b 
There are ſome indeed that call the Parts deſtined 
for Inſtruments ſo many Voices, by reaſon Inſtruments 
were invented for no other Uſe than either artificially, 
to imitate it, ſupply its Place, or accompany it; but 
this 1s to apply the Term improperly. The Germans 


are very particular in their Diſtinction of vocal and in- 


ſtrumental Parts, they have a Word ſt imme, which is a 
general Term, and ſignifies Part, be it either for Voice 
or Inſtrument, but they always add the Adjective, . vocal 


1 USC R. 


vocal Muſick, tiſl our Poets make Verſes on the or inſtrumental, thereto, to make a 


OO fiſtere auditui videatur, continuum dicimus buncce motun, | 


the Mind; whereas the continual 


nerally divided into three 


Third which is a thorough Baſs. 


A Piece of Muſick 


It muſt be here obſerved, that Ea nicken. 
uſually do not exceed four Octaves from the ie Voices 
their acuteſt Sound, which form the vas eir h 
Organ, and is the ordinary Limit of orders of the 
ſo that all Compoſitions, of what Nuno. altrumentz 
ever, do not go beyond this Extent. web of P 
ſary, that the Parts (eſpecially the vocal) he | 
whole Compaſs, becauſe when they raiſe to — Not th 
or fall to the loweſt Sounds, they may be * higheſt, 
that they are rendered falſe and diſagreeable., ** 4 
retrench the Compaſs, they take off ſome o 0 that to 
Sounds, and if the Voice raiſes to A m; la '"the upper 
as it can well go, without a great * 2 % high 
Performer; and. others are taken off f N s to the 
Octave, for there are few Voices can g0 the lower 
F ut fa, or E fi mi, clear enough to be diſtin] Fon 
As to the middle Parts, tis left to the Com 0 Y heard, 
to manage them as he thinks fit; but the gs * 

is, that the Parts for either of theſe 2 * "te 
poſed, as that the Notes may not riſe or fall f 0 dl. 
or below the Staff of five Lines, which are ae wk 
each Cleff. But this only regards the vocal Þ 2 
in inſtrumental Muſick they exceed even the 0 OR 
taves, and are obliged to thoſe five Lines to 8 
or four others, as well above as below, and there 8 
Compaſs of the Piece may riſe to near five One! wh 
this is at preſent practiſed without any ſcruple, = 


Note, That Ariſtoxenes makes a Difference in the Mo. 

tions of the Voice, and ſays it has two Species of Mo. 
tion, continual, and divided into Interval Th 
continual, is, when it keeps the ſame Degree Ar 

and appears to the Ear as neither riſing nor fallng oY 


reading the Mono-tone,) Yocis—duz gue 
ſpecies continua ſcilicet, & intervallis 3 | 
no determinate Differences of Gravity and Ame 
but continuing the ſame from Beginning to End, The 
Species of Motion divided into Intervals, is quite the 
. contrary, and has many Changes in Point of Tune 
. at one Time high or ſhrill, at another grave or deep, 
be it in what Proportion ſoever, paffing from one 
Degree of Gravity or Acuteneſs to another, ſtill 4 
changing as it proceeds. When the Vice moves in 
ſuch a Manner as not to ſeem to ſatisfy the Ear, w 
called continual, Cum vox ita movetur, ut nullibi cos 


( 


when on the other Hand it proceeds by Intervals, is | 
Motion is ſaid to be gradual, be the intermediate 
Degrees large or ſmall, it ſtill moves from one Ds 
gree to another, and fixes ſome particular Tune i 
und, when once 

finiſhed leaves no Impreſſion. And this gradul My 
tion may again be diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, wid 

Ariſtoxenes and others call intenſio and remiſſo; ini 
VvVocis is the riſing it by Degrees, in whatever Rato), | 

from a grave to a more acute Sound, as remiſſo is tit 

contra. | : 

A Song or Compoſition, to be performed vit tw 
Voices, or in two Parts only, one ſung, the other played 
on an Inſtrument, is called a Duo; and likewiſe wie 
two Voices ſing different Parts, accompanied with 4 | 
Uniſons aud Oe 
are rarely uſed in Duo's except at the Beginning 1 


the End. 0 3 21 
to be performed by vr 
or more properly. a Compoſition con{uung d. 
Parts only; > called Trio, 1 80 is the fineſt Kind d 
Compoſition, and ought to be the moſt regular of 
For it is to be obſerved, 1. Thar beſides the : 
Rules of Counterpoints, which forbid that to oo 
or two Fifths follow one another, either to the Babs, 
among the other Parts, in Trios the third mult * 
in every Time of the Meaſure, either with the ＋ 
between the other two ſuperior Parts, 1. . that o * 
the Parts make a Third with the Baſs, and the 0 
Fifth or Octave. | | . 4 with i 
2. That ſometimes the Sixth, accompan 1. Thi 
Octave or Fourth, may be uſed inftead of = * 
becauſe then the upper Parts make a 
themſelves, - . | . Th 


I 


t the Fifth and Octave are very 

| 4 herons beate there will then be no Third 
9 or between the Parts. : | 1 oh 84 
wt "Phat all Diſcords may be uſed in Trios, the Ninth 
45 mpanie 
muſt be eh the Seventh and redundant Fifth, pro- 
bes i Octave follows. Sn we a 4 
WM" That the Second muſt be accompanied by the 
. and followed by the third. The fourth by, the 
fourth, du if it be ſyncoped, and followed by the 
fit Ee not, by the ſecond, and followed by the fifth, 
wg falſe, as the Courſe of the Song or Harmony 


required . the Tritone muſt be accompanied by the ſixth 
* = = followed by the ſixth, pa ſeldom by the 
of eco che falſe Fifth muſt be accompanied by the 
_ or by a Sixth, and followed by a hird. 
T That the ſeventh Major or Minor, if ſyncoped, 
de accompanied by the third, fifth, or ninth ; ſel- 
: or ever by the Octave. | 
g That * ſuperfluous F | 
he third, Ge. a | 
* 2 ſeventh Major may be an by 
te Second or Sixth, and ſometimes by a Fourth, if the 
baſe holds on «Note. 1 
Net to vocal Muſick is that called inſtrumental, and 
which is made on Purpoſe to be played on Inſtruments ; 
Inch are Machines invented and diſpoſed by Art in 
++ z Manner, as to imitate the human Voice, or ſup- 
p . e 
There ate many Kinds of. Inſtruments, which dre or- 
Au e into three Claſſes or Orders. 
he rſt Claſs was called by the Greeks enchorda or 
; which are Inſtruments with Chords, and to be 
pay d on with the Fingers, as the Lute, . Theorbo, 
Guitar, and others; or by a Bow, as Violins, Baſs 


frh muſt be accompanied 


Vials, Tumpets Marine, Sc. or by means of Jacks 


4 armed with Quills-Ends, as Spinets, Harpſichords, Sc. 

: I e ſecond Kind, empbyſoomena, pneumatica, or emp- 
» | rena, made to ſound by. the Wind, and that either 
, natural from the Mouth, as Flutes, Trumpets, French. 
1 | burns, Hautboys, Baſſoons, Serpents, Sackbuts, Horns, &c. 
1 or artificial by means of Bellows, as the Bagpipe, and 


by the Italians called ſtromenai da fitto. 


6 | "The lit the Greeks called Knovyfa, the Latins pulſa- 
8 lla, and ve Inſtruments of Percuſſion, becauſe made to 
I ſound by beating them either with the Hand, as Drums, 
D. | Tabours, Thmbals, &c. or with a littleſ Stick, or ſmall 
Ft Iron Rod, as P/altery and Symbal; or by a Feather, as 
as the run, and Dulcimer ; or by ſtriking them with 
Mo Hammers, as Bells, &c. „„ e 
on From this general Deſcription of Inſtruments, I'II 


| Enter into a more particular one, and examine apart 

every one of the Inſtruments contained in each Claſs ; 

8 by the firſt Claſs, and in that Claſs by the 
7 


lnftrument of the String-kind, which had antiently but 
1 Ive Rows of Strings; though in Courſe of Time, four, 


| ive, or fix more have been added. It conſiſts of four 
prncipal Parts; the Table, the Body or Belly, which 
. une or ten Sides; the Neck which has nine or ten 
| ops or Diviſions marked with Strings; and the Head 
or Croſs, wherein are Screws, for raiſing or lowering 


Voict, the Strings to the proper T une. In the Middle of the 
* for Is a Roſe or Palfage for the Sound: There is alſo 
7 ge that the Strings are faſtened to, and a Piece of 


bade Fetween the Head and the Neck, to which the 
[Her Extremities of the Strings are fitted. In playing 


e Strings are ſtruck with the right Hand, and wi 
Left the Stops are preſſed. e right Hand, and with the 


Ullite to be made in the 


| Intervals, both with regard to 
get” corte and Diſcor ds, in . render han more 
0 ON = Inſtrument, 1 | 
© Lites of Bolo es © gy gs 
te Wn g1a are eſteemed the beſt, on ac- 
ot | 8 done Wood, which is ſaid to have an uncommon 
d amo ute was 8 r producing a ſweet Sound. . Formerly the 


Þerfons ann in Vogue than it is at preſent, and few 
Kare ta learn to play on it. Pee, | 
e Thzo 


M UFC X. 


4 with the Third and Fifth, as alſo 


| that which by way of Excellence was called the Organ, | 


| The Lor t, from the Arabick allaud, is a muſical 


MW 931 
is a muſical Inſtrument made in Form of a large Lute, 
except that it has two Necks or Juga, the ſecond and 


longer whereof ſuſtains the four laſt Rows of Chords, 


which are to give the deepeſt'Sound. 
The Theorbo is an Inſtrument, which for theſe laſt 
ſixty or ſeventy Years, has ſucceeded. to the Lute, in 
the playing of thorough Baſſes : It was invented in France 
by Hotteman, and thence introduced into ah, &c. 
i The only Difference between the Theorbo and the 
Lute is, that the former has eight baſs ar thick Strings; 
twice as long as thoſe of the Lute ; which Exceſs of 
Length renders their Sound ſo exceeding ſoft, and keeps 
it up ſo long a Jime, that it is no Wonder many prefer 
it to the Harpſichord itſelf : At leaft it has this Advan- 
tage, that it is eaſily removed from Place to Place, c. 
All its Strings are uſually ſingle, though there are 
ſome who double. the Baſs-ſtrings, with a little Octave, 


or the ſmall Strings with an Uniſon; in which Caſe 


bearing more Reſemblance to the Lute than the com- 
mon Theorbo, the Italians call it the Arcileuto or Arch- 
4ute. The Theorbo is alſo much out of Uſe ; the Baſſoon 
ſupplying well its Place, and with much more Agree- 


ment; for my Part I had never any Taſte for that In- | 


ſtrument, or could diſcover any great Beauty in it, tho? 
T have often heard the greateſt Maſter in France play on 
it, which is done by the Fingers. This Inſtrument ſeems 


to me to have been contrived for Ladies, becauſe they 


700 play on it, to accompany their Voice while they 
ſing, without much Fatigue, which is the Reaſon that 


ſome Ladies in France prefer it to the Baſs-Viol, and 


c EEE: +: . 
„The GuiTaRRa, has five double Rows of Strings, 
of which thoſe that are Baſs are in the Middle, unleſs it 


be one for the Burthen, an Octave lower than the 


Fourth. 


This Inſtrument Was firſt uſed in Spain, and by Ja- | 


lians it has the particular Denomination of Spagnuolo 


given it. Formerly, the Spaniards uſed to ſerenade their 
Dulcineas with it, but at preſent the Guitarra is almoſt 


as much out of Uſe there as in all the other Parts of 
%%% nn PET 

The Haxp, is a muſical Inſtrument, of a triangu- 
1 5 705 and placed an End between the Legs, to be 

un. 35% ͤ ¾)]ſ / pe 

b There is ſome Diverſity in the Structure of Harps, 
that called the Triple Harp has ſeventy- eight Strings or 
Chords which make four Octaves; the firſt Row is for 
Semitones, and the third is Uniſon with the firſt. There 


are two Rows of Pins or Screws on the right Side, ſerv- 


ing to keep the Strings tight in their Holes, which are 


faſtened at the other End to three Rows of Pins on the 


upper Side. 


This Inſtrument is ſtruck with the Fingers and Thumbs 


of both Hands, its Muſick is like that of the Spinet; 


all its Strings go from Semitone to Semitone ; whence 
ſome called it the inverted Spinet. It is capable of a 


greater Degree of Perfection than the Lute. 


King David is uſually painted with a Harp in his 


Hands; but we have no Teſtimony in all Antiquity that 
the Hebrew Harp, which they called Chinnor, was any 
thing like ours. On a Hebrew Medal of Simon Macca- 
zæus we ſee two Sorts of muſical Inſtruments, they are 
both of them very different from our Harp, having only 
three or four Strings. 


Papias and Du Cange after him, will have the Harp 


to have its Name from the Arpi, a People in [taly, who 
were the firſt that invented it, and from whom it was 
borrowed by. other Nations. regis 36 


1 . * 


All Authors agree that it was very different from 
the Lyra, ibara, or Barbiton, uſed among the Romans. 
Fẽortunatus, lib. 7. carm. 8. witneſſes that it was an 


Inſtrument of the Barbarians. _ | 
e call Temperament of the Lute, the Alteration re- 


. Romaniſque Lyra, Plaudet tibi Barbarus harpd, 
Grecus Achilliaca, crotta Britannia canat. 


| Menage, &c. derives the Word from the Latin harpa, 
and that from the German erp or herpff.. Others bring 


it from the Latin carpo, becauſe touch'd or thrum'd 
with the Finger. Dr. Hicks derives it from harpo or 
" hearpa, which ſignify the fame Thing; the firlt in the 
hs rn Language of the Symbri, the ſecond in that of the Angle 
Ngo, from the French Teorbe or Theorbe, Se 3 


4 


Saxons. 


The 
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denote the Difference. 3 | f 
The Violin has only four Strings, each of a different 


low the firſt, makes the A mi la; the third a fifth be- 
low the ſecond, is D la re; laſtly, the fourth a fifth be- 


532 


The ſecond Sort of Inſtruments of this lirſt Claſs, are 


thoſe made to ſound with a Bow, as the Violin, Viol, 


Trumpet Marine, &c. i | | 

The V1oLin, VioLino, Fiddle, is a muſical Inſtru- 
ment, mounted with four Strings or Guts; and ſtruck or 
played with a Bow. The Violin conſiſts, like moſt other 
Inſtruments, of three Parts, the Neck, the Table, and the 
Sound Board. = 3 in 

At the Sides are two Apertures, and ſometimes a 
Third towards the Top, ſhaped like a Heart. | 

Its Bridge, which is below the Apertures, bears up 
the Strings, which are faſtened to the two Extremes of 
the Inſtrument; at one of them by a Screw, which 


ſtretches or looſens them at Pleaſure. | | 
The Style and Sound of the Violin, is the gayeſt and 


moſt ſprightly of all other Inſtruments ; and hence it is 
of all others, the fitteſt for Dancing; yet there are 
Ways of touching it, which render it grave, ſoft, 
languiſhing, and fit for Church or Chamber Muſick. 

It generally makes the Treble, or higheſt Parts in Con- 


certs. Its Harmony is from fifth to fifth. Its Play is 
compoſed of Baſs, Counter- Tenor, Tenor, and Treble; 
to which may be added, a fifth Part: Each Part has four 


Fifths, which riſe to a greater Seventeenth. 


In Compoſitions of Maſick, Violin is expreſſed by V, 
'V V denote two Yiolins. | 5 

The Word Violin alone, ſtands for treble Violin; 
when the Ialians prefix alto, tenore, or baſſo, it then 
_ expreſſes the Counter-Tenor, Tenor, or Baſs-Violin. 
In Compoſitions where there are two, three, or more 
different Violins, they make uſe of primo, ſecundo, 


zerzo, or of the Characters I. II. III. or 1. 2. 3, &c. to 


Thickneſs, the ſmalleſt whereof makes the E la mi of 
the higheſt Octave of the Organ; the ſecond a fifth be- 


low the third, is G re ſol, _ : . 
The largeſt or fourth String, has four Notes belong- 


ing to it, viz. G re ſol, or G, which is to be played 


open; A la mi re, or A muſt be ſtopped with the Fore- 
Finger of the left Hand, almoſt at the Diſtance of an 

Inch from the Nut; B fa be mi, or B, with the ſecond 
Finger about half an Inch from the firſt, and C ſol fa 
ut, with the third Finger cloſe to the Second. 35 


The third has alſo four Notes, D la ſol re is ſtruck 
open; E la mi muſt be ſtopped with the Fore-Finger a- 
bout an Inch from the Nut; F ut fa, with the ſecond 
Finger cloſe to the firſt; and G re ſol ut (on which 


Note the Cleff is commonly marked) with the third 
Finger about three Quarters of an Inch from the ſecond. 


The ſecond String has four Notes, A la mi re, or A 


is the open String; B fa be mi, or B, is with the 
Fore-Finger, about an Inch from the Nut; C ſal fa ut, 


is the ſecond Finger cloſe to the firſt; and D J ſol re, 


or D, is the third Finger about three Quarters of an Inch 
rom the ſecond, = 5 


The leaſt or treble String, has uſually ſix Notes, E la mi, 


open; F fa ut, or F, the Fore-Finger very near the 
Nut; G /ol re ut, or G, the ſecond about three Quar- 


ters of an Inch from the firſt; A la mi re, or A, with 


the third Finger at the fame Diſtance from the ſecond ; 


B fa be mi, with the little Finger half an Inch from the 


third; and laſtly C fa ut, you muſt ſtretch the little Fin- 


gcr about a Quarter of an Inch further, than for B fa 
be mi. But here it mult be obſerved, that all the Notes 
on the Treble String, except E la or E, are term'd in 
all for Diftinchonrs Sake, hc 


Moſt Nations ordinarily uſe the Cleff G re ſol on 
the ſecond Line, to note the My/ick for the Violin, only 


in France we uſe the ſame Cleff at the firſt Line at Bot- 
tom: The firſt Method is beſt, where the Song goes 
very low, and the ſecond where it goes very hig. 
The VioLoONCELLo of the 1taltans, is properly our 
fifth Violin, which 1s a little Baſs Violin, half the Size of 
the common Baſs Violin, and the Strings bigger and 
longer, in Proportion; and conſ:quently its Sound an 
Octave lower than that of our Baſs Violin, which has a 
noble Effect in great Concerto's, | 
The V1o:, Viola, is a muſical Inſtrument of the ſame 


Form with the Violin; and ſtruck like that with a Bow. 


MUSTCR. 


for this Inſtrument. 


the one from the other. And this is what has given i 
the Denomination of Trumpet Marine, tho in Proprity | 


to them: To which it may. be added, that a String 


your Thumb, whereby there is a mutual Concur® 


There are Viols of divers Kind. 
cipal ae, is the Baſs Viol, c 
Viola de gamba, or the Leg. V. 7 SEL 
the Legs. It is the 11 1 . held b 


ſix Strings. Its Neck is divided! 
Frets fixed thereon. Its Sound 15 = 


The | 
called h 


Y the 772% 


is m 
f Note ; 


agreeable. The Tablature or Mu LP op and 
| 70] 18 


W ” * Lines or Rules. 
What the Lalians call Alto Viola. js, 
nor of this, and their Tenore Viola 3 Counter- Te. 
ſometimes call it ſimply the Viol: Some 1 5 
have it the Zyra, orhers the Cithara, other uthors w. 
and others the Tg¹α, of the Antients, © the Ciehy, 
2. The Love. Viol, Viola d amore, which :.. v.: 
Triple Viol, or Violin; having ſix Braſs or a a Kind of 
like thoſe of the Harpſichord, It yields a og "rings, 
Sound, which has ſomething in it very a 2 of Silver 
3. A large Viol, with 44 Strings, Called fcb. 


lians, Viola di bardone; but little kno called by the Ita. 


Wn a 

4. Viola Baſtards, or Baſtard Viol, of bus . 
not uſed among us. Broſſard takes it to be ; . ian; 
Baſs Viol, mounted with ſix or ſeven Strings ind of 
as the common one. and tuned 


Braccio, An. Vio 
ment anſwerine ,} 


of C ſol ut on the firſt Line, to denote the Piece RE 


7. Viola Secunda, is much the fame with our Tenor 


: Violin J having the Cleff of C ſol ut, on the ſecond 


8. Viola Terza is nearly our fifth Violin: | 
C fol ut, on the third Ln es, a join; the Clef 
9. Viola Quarta, or fourth Viol, is not known in 


France, or England: Though we frequently find i 


mentioned in the Halians Compoſitions; th 
the fourth Line. | P e Cleff on 


Laſtly, their Violetta, or little Viol, is in Realty our 


triple Viol; though Strangers frequently confound the 


Term, with what we have ſaid of the Viola pri 6 
da, erza, & c. N 3 12 Fo 

| The TRUMPET Marine, is a muſical Inftrument, co- 
fiſting of three Tables, which form its triangular Body, 


It has a very long Neck with one ſingle String, very 


thick, mounted on a Bridge, which is firm on one Side, 
but tremulous on the other. It is ſtruck by a Bow with 


one Hand, and with the other the String is preſſed ot 
ſtopped on the Neck by the Thumb. 


It is the Trembling of the Bridge, when ſtruck, that | 


makes it imitate the Sound of a Trumpet; which it does 
to that Perfection, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh 


it be a Kind of Monochord. 


The Trumpet Marine has the ſame Deſects with the |} 


Trumpet, viz. that it performs none but Trumpet Notes, 
and ſome of thoſe either too flat, or too ſharp. Tie 
Reaſon Mr. Roberts accounts for, only premiling that 
common Obſervation of two uniſon Strings, that if oe 
be ſtruck the other will move; the Impulſes made ® 
the Air by one String, ſetting another in Motion, . 

lies in a Diſpoſition to have its Vibrations ſynchronos 


move, not only at the ſtriking of an Uniſon, but aol 
that of an eighth or twelfth, there being no Conte 
in the Motions to hinder each other. m 
Now in the Trumpet Marine, you do not ſtop cl. 
as in other Inſtruments, but touch the String gently x 


of the upper and lower Part of the String to prone 
Sound. — Hence it is concluded, that the Trump! po 
rine yields no muſical Sound, but when the Stop 0 | 
the upper Part of the String an aliquot Part of ” 
mainder, and conſequently of the whole; ones l 
Vibrations of the Parts will ſtop one another, 40 ff 
a Sound ſuitable to their Motion, altogether © 0 
Now theſe aliquot Parts, he ſhews, are the very 
| which produce the Trumpet Notes. ed api 
The Trumpet Marine, is very much diſregarde © 


. 0 ere0l b 
ſent, if not quite out of Uſe; and the Sound th k 


8 


— 1 . 3]. 7550 


MUS 


inion, quite as diſagreeable as its Shape. 


in my Opt Inſtruments of the firſt Claſs, are 
The third Kind © 4 Means of Jacks, armed with 


thoſe mad hords, Spinnets, &c. 
Quills Ends, 7 5 oe is a muſical Inſtrument of the 


The 24> Shred on after the Manner of the Organ. 
n 3 


x it Clave Cymbala, the French, Claueſſin, 
bir 12 Grave Cymbalum, q. d. a large deep 
an | 


nba. NET? is furniſhed with a Set, and ſome- 
T'* 2 Auth The touching or ſtriking theſe 
oy get a Kind of little Jacks, which move a dou- 
Keys, 1 Chords, or Strings of Braſs or Iron ſtretched 
ble 1125 of the Inſtrument over four Bridges. 
on th his Inſtrument is the moſt harmonious of all the 
As Kind we ſhall enter into a more particular De- 
ay e 28 well with Regard to its Compoſition, as 
ayes Uſes it is contrived for. a 8 
The firſt Thing to be done to learn to play on this, 
Nas any other Inſtrument, is to learn the Gamut 
as Th of Muſick, by Rote; with the Names of the Notes, 
pi their Places among the five Lines. In order to 
wy b. know that all the Leſſons deſigned for this Inſtru- 
; x "Are pricked on two Staves, each containing five 
155 the upper one of which Staves contains the 
Tre and has the upper Cleff ſet at the Beginning of 
* And the lower Line or Stave, has the Baſs Cleff 
; o at the Beginning. 5 
| —_— well al the Notes of the Harpfichord, 
| nd what Keys to touch in order to ſound them, it muſt 
be obſerved, that the four Notes above the treble Stave, 
we called iy alt; and thoſe below the Baſs Stave are called 
luble; theſe Notes are helped by additional Lines, 
| which are alſo called Ledger-Lines. | 


Note, That Ledger-Line is that which when the aſcend- 

in and deſcending Notes run very high, or very low, 
is added to the Staff of five Lines; there are ſome- 
times many, of theſe Lines both above and below 


the Staff, to the Number of four or five, 1 
Beſides the two Cleffs abovementioned, there is alſo 


generally placed on any of the four lower Lines, and 
| ſometimes on the fifth, and is always the Middle C fa ut, 
| of the Inſtrument — . 
It muſt alſo be obſerved, that in the Gamut there are 
| 29 white Keys (which is the Number contained in many 

Haryſichords, except thoſe made here of late Years ; to 
which they add, both above and below, ſometimes to the 
| Number of 37) there are alſo 20 black Keys, ſomewhat 
| ſhorter than the white ones, which are placed between 


them, and ſerre for Flats and Sharps, Y and 


or ſhort Key above it, muſt be touched; and if there 
be a Flat before it, the inward Key below it; and ſo on 
with all the inward Keys, which are Flats to the plain 
Keys above them, and Sharps to thoſe below them. 
Between B and C, and between E. and F , there are no 
mand Keys as there are between the others „ by 
Reaſon they have an Interval but of a Semi-Tone 
between them. | 0 2 

8 * to the Notes and Characters in Mufick, there are 
6 the Notes called the Semi-breve, Minim, Crotchet, 
Gel, Semi-Quaver, and Demi- Semi- Quaver. Next 
ve the Characters which are of ſharp, flat, and 
Matural, 25 | 

— are the Reſts or Pauſes, being thoſe uſed to 
1 3 and are of different Lengths; as the Se- 
"Is 5 Minim-Reſt, Crotchet-Reft, Quaver-Reſt, 


jj, and Demi- Semi- Quaver. 
ere are yet 


ſuch as direct, wh 
Save, to direct 
WW. 


other Characters uſed in Muſick, 
ich are uſually ſet at the End of 
to the Place of the next Stave; as 


There 2 alſo 


die; the firſt ſerves to divide 


Meaſure, whether common 
© kt to divide th 


two Sorts of Bars, viz. fingle and dou- 
the Time according to its 
aon, or Triple; the double Bars 
e Strains of Songs or Tunes; thus 


ib 


| another, called the Tenor-Cleff, which is uſed when the 5 
Baſs goes high, to avoid Ledger-Lines: This Cleff is 


reckoning ſeven Semi-Tones to 


If any Note therefore has a Sharp before it, the inward 


A Repeat which is thus :$: is uſed to ſignify that 
ſuch a Part of a Tune muſt be played over again; from 
the Note it is placed over. It is alſo marked thus II 

Common Chords are to be played on any Note, 
wherein no Figure is put, except when you play in a 
ſharp Key; the gd and jth above the Key, then natu- 
rally require a 6th ; but if you play in a flat Key, then 
a 6th is required to the 2d and 7th above the Key, un- 
leſs otherwiſe marked, | | | 

All Keys are either flat or ſharp, not by what Flats or 
Sharps are ſet at the Beginning of the Tune, but by 


the Third above the Key. A + ſet over any Note, 
ſhews that it is to have a flat Third; and a M a ſharp 
one, if there be no Figure with it. te 
The Spixzr is a muſical Inſtrument, ranked in the 
ſecond or third Place among harmonious Inſtruments. 
It conſiſts of a Cheſt or Belly, made of the moſt porous 
or reſinous Wood, and a Table of Fir faſtened on Rods, 
called the Sound-Board, which bears on the Sides ; on 
the Table are raiſed two little Prominences or Bridges; 


| whereon are placed ſo many Pins as there are Chords to 


the Inſtrument, ä 18 
This Inſtrument is played by two Ranges of conti- 
nued Keys; the foremoſt Range being the Order of the 


Diatonick Scale, and that behind, the Order of the artifi- 


cial Notes or Semi-Tones. 

The Keys are ſo many long flat Pieces of Wood, 
which touched and preſſed down at the End, make the 
other raiſe Jacks, which ſtrike the Strings and cauſe the 
Sounds, by Means of the End of a Crow's Quill, 
wherewith tis armed. The thirty firſt Strings are of 
Braſs, the other more delicate ones of Steel or Iron-wire, 
which are ſtretched over the Bridges above-mentioned. 


Tho' many of theſe Inſtruments have either all their 


Strings of Braſs, or all of Steel Wire, and have ſome- 
rimes two or three Jacks to each String, inſtead of one ; 
upon which the Makers add a little Stop, to take away 


one or two of the three at Pleaſure, by which Means 
the Sound, when ſtruck with one Jack only, ſeems, in 
ſome Meaſure, to eccho to that ſtruck with the whole 


Number. VVV . 
The Figure of the Spinet is a long Square, or Paralle- 
logram ; ſome call it the Harp couched ; and the Harp 


an inverted Spinet. 


The Spinet is generally tuned by the Ear, which Me- 
thod of the practical Muſicians is founded on a Suppo- 
ſition, that the Ear is a perfect Judge of the Octave 
and Fifth. The general Rule is to begin at a certain Note 


as C taken towards the Middle of the Inſtrument, and 


tuning all the Octaves up and down, and alſo the Fifths, 
each Fifth, by which 
Means the whole is tuned. Ez, | | 
Sometimes to the common Fundamental play'd on the 
Spinet, is added another ſimilar one in Uniſon, and a 
third Octave to the firſt, to make the Harmony the ful- 
ler. They are either played ſeparately or together, by 
Means of a Stop; and are called double or triple Spznets. 
Sometimes a Play of Violins is added by Means of a 
Bow, or a few Wheels parallel to the Keys, which preſs 
the Strings, and make the Sound laſt as long as the Mu- 
ſician pleaſes ; and heighten and ſoften them more or 
leſs, as they are more or leſs preſſed. 
There have been of late Years Spinets made, whoſe 
backward Range -of Keys are divided, each Part of 
which has a different Sound; as there is one Key between 
F and G, which ſerves as F Sharp and G Flat; now this 
Key being divided, that Part of it next the Player 
ſounds G Flat, and the other next the Body of the In- 
ſtrument F Sharp, and ſo of the others. Again, as we 
often uſe C h quarre, for B ſharp, in theſe Spinets there 
is a Key placed between B natural and . which ſerves 
as B Sharp, but thoſe Inſtruments having ſome Difficulties 
attending them, were laid aſide. : 
This Inſtrument takes its Name from the little Quills 
wherewith the Strings are ſtruck, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble Thorns, which in Latin are called Spinæ. | 
The greateſt Maſters of the Harpſichord and Spinet, 
here in England, are in my Opinion, Mr. Burgeſs, who 
plays in the Orcheſtra of Drury-Lane Theatre; and 
the learned Mr. Lampe; and if I even fay, that 
they have both a Hand, which can ſcarce te 
6U | excelled, 
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excelled, I don't believe that I ſay too much. I have 


heard the beſt Maſters in France, but I have heard none 


that pleaſed my Ear better, not even the famous Aprin 
himſelf. Bee, 1 

In the ſecond Claſs of Inſtruments, are thoſe which are 
made to ſound by the Wind, and that either natural 
from the Mouth, as Flutes, Trumpets, Hautboys, Baſ- 
ſeons, Serpents, Sackbuts, Horns, &c. or artificial by 
means of Bellows, as the Bagpipe, and that which by 
way of Excellence is called the Organ. wks 

The FL ur E, is an Inſtrument of Muſick, the ſimpleſt 
of all thoſe of the Wind Kind. It is played on by blow- 
ing in it with the Mouth, and the Tones or Notes are 


changed by ſtopping and opening the Holes, diſpoſed 


for that Purpoſe along its Side, | | 
There are two Sorts of Flutes, viz. the common Flute, 


called alſo Flute @ bec, and the German Flute, or. Flute Dd 


traverſiere. 3 Gs BE LE 3 
The Latins call Flute, fiſtula or tibia, a Pipe; from 


the former of which ſome derive the Word Flute; tho”. 
Borel will have it derived from flutta a Lamprey, thus 


called a fuitando in fluviis, in regard, the Flute is long 


like a Lamprey, and has Holes along it like that Fiſn. 


The antient Fitule or Flutes, were made of Reeds, 
afterwards of Wood, and at laſt of Metal, but how 


they were blown, whether as our Hutes, or as Hautboys, , 


does not appear. 


It is plain ſome had Holes, which at firſt were but 


few, but afterwards increaſed to a great Number; and 


ſome had none ; ſome were ſingle Pipes, and ſome a 
Combination of many, particularly Pans Syringa, which 


_ conſiſted of ſeven Reeds bound together Sideways ; they 
had no Holes along them, cach giving a diſtinct Sound, 


in all ſeven different Sounds, but at what Intervals 1s not 


known; perhaps they were the Notes of the diatonick 


Scale. 3 5 EE 55 2 
The GERMAN FLuTE, or Flute Traverſiere, is an 


Inſtrument entirely different from the common Flute, it 


is not like that put into the Mouth to be played, but 
the End is ſtopp'd with a Tampion or Plug, and the 
lower Lip is applied to a Hole about two Inches and a 
Half, or three Inches diſtant from the End, and about 


half an Inch diſtant from the Hoke. It is uſually a Foot 


and a Half long, rather bigger at the upper End than 
at the lower, and perforated with Holes, beſides that 
for the Mouth, the loweſt of which is ſtopp'd, and 


opened by the little Finger's preſſing on a Braſs, or 
ſometimes a Silver Key, like thoſe on Hautboys, Baſ- 
ſoons, Cc. Its Sound is exceeding, ſweet and agreeable, 
and it ſerves as a Treble in a Concert. 

The Baſs is double or quadruple its Length and Big- 
nels, but that Inſtrument is partly diſuſed, or converted 
into Baſſoons, 1 | | 


The TgRUupET, from the Italian T; romba, or Trom- 


bella, is a muſical Inſtrument, the loudeſt of all port- 


able ones of the Wind-kind, uſed chiefly in War among 
tlie Cavalry, to direct them in the Service. It 1s uſually 


made of Braſs, often of Silver, ſometimes of Iron or 


Tin, and rarely even of Wood. Wl ng 
Moſes, we read, made two of Silver, to be uſed by 


the Priefts, Numbers x. and Solomon made two hundred 
like thoſe of Moſes, as we are informed by Joſephus, 


lib. 8. which plainly ſhews the Antiquity of the In- 


{trument. | 


The Antients had various Inſtruments of the Trumpet | 


Kind, as Tuba, Cornua, and Bittui. 

The modern Trumpet conſiſts of a Mouth-piece, near 
an Inch acroſs, though the Bottom thereof be only a 
third Part ſo much: The Pieces which convey the Wind 


are called the Branches; the Places where tis bent, the 


Potences; and the Canal between the ſecond Bend and 
the Extremity, the Pavilion; the Places where the 


Branches take aſunder, or are ſoldered together, the 


Knots, witch are five in Number, and cover the Joints. 


When the Sound of this Inſtrument is well managed *tis 


of great Compaſs; indeed its Extent is not ſtrictly 
determinable, ſince it reaches as high as the Strength of 
tne Breath can force it. A good Breath will carry it be- 


yond four Octaves, which is the uſual Limit of the 


Keys of the Spinct and Organ. 


In War there are eight principal Manners of ſounding 
the Trumpet; the firlt called the Cavalquet, uſed when 


ICK 


an Army approaches a City, or Paſſes thro 


March. The ſecond the Boyto. Sh it in iy 
Army is to decamp or march. Th 8 IR When 1 he 
ſound to Horſe, and then to the Standard Is when they call 
is the Charge. The fifth the Nach 1. I Me four 1 
led the double Cavalguet. The ſeventh Xt is ey] has 
And the eighth the Retreat, beſides vari the Chamat fart 
Voluntaries, Sc. uſed in Rejoycings. ous Flowriſhes int 
There are alſo People who blow the 77 bro 
and draw ſo delicate a Sound from it . lo oft 5 lt! 
only in Church Muſick, but even bi Cham uſed not do 
and it is on this Account that in the alia r Muſick, lo 
Muſick we frequently find Parts entitled "Irs ran to- 
or P, firſt Trumpet, Tromba II-, Segonds, Il. s | 
ſecond third Trumpet, &c. as being intended n Tae, (ra 
with Trumpets. _ obe Play d ter 
There are two notable Defects in th | W 
ed by Mr. Roberts in the Pie ve Odſery. ſer 
The firſt is, that it will only perform che Jing, 
within its Compaſs, commonly called 973 vi Pom ee 
the ſecond, that four of the Notes it bs: was, th 
are not in exact Tune. 1 5 Perform, 5 
The HAur BO, or Hoboy, is a Sort of . * 
ſtrument of the Wind Kind, with a bg * [n- 1 
phy with hun nent MF or vl 
The Hautboy, is ſhaped much like the Flue, U WNW ** 
it ſpreads or widens towards the Bottom, The Tre * 
is two Feet long, the Tenor goes a Fifth lower 1 3 
blown open: It has only eight Holes; the Baß 5 6 : t 
Feet long, and has eleven Holes. It is play 'd on m 4 8 
are the Manner of the Flute, only it is ſound 1.7 WM . 
a Reed. VV 
This Inſtrument is thus held: Place the Left-Hand Bo 
uppermoſt next your Mauth, and the Right Hud he. . 
low; and the contrary with left-handed People; and y 
there are eight Holes on this Inſtrument, two of which V 
are under Braſs Keys, nevertheleſs ſeven Finger wil be 1 
ſufficient to ſupply them ; as for Example, 
Let the Fore-finger of the Left-Hand cover the fri b 
Hole, the ſecond on the ſecond Hole, and the third on ar 
the next Hole, which is a double one. In like Manner U 
the fore- finger of the Right-Hand muſt ſtop the nen 
Hole, which is alſo a double one, then place the ſecond d 
of the fame Hand on the next Hole, then the third E 
Finger on the loweſt Hole in View, and the little Finger | 
will command the two Braſs Keys to open one Hole, a . 
ſhut the other, which is always open; the double Has 7 
ſerve for Semitones. | 3 = 
Thus all the Holes of the Pipe being ſtopped, bloy | the 
- ſomewhat ſtrong, and it will ſound diſtinciy the Note Ti 
C fa ut, which is the loweſt Note on the Haug. | Wa 
The BassOON, is a muſical Inſtrument of the Wind | nc 
Kind, ſerving as a Baſs in Concerts of Wind Muſick, s | 
of Flutes, Hautboys, &c. to make it portable, I | T 
divided into two Parts; its Diameter at Bottom was fo pt 
merly nine Inches, at preſent tis but four at moſt, ad | 
its Holes are ſtopped with Keys, Ec. like large Füs. WG for 
The beſt Baſſoon I ever heard was one Le Bret, Baſſoon Fr 
of our Lady at Paris, who invented a Counter-tenor i tha 
the Baſſoon. The next to him is a Baſſoon inthe Guan ber 
of his Britannick Majeſty ; and next to him one De N. 3 
court a Frenchman, who is Baſſoon at the Theatre n. | win 
 Drury-Lane, who is alſo one of the beſt Haube ? f *. 
Europe, and plays extremely well on the GH,. Flute, | 5 
The SERPENT, is a muſical Inſtrument, ſerving 8! | "I 
Baſs to the Cornet, or ſmall Shawm, to fuſtain a Chor * 
of Singers in a large Edifice. cis ve 
It has its Name Serpent from its Figure; as 0" 5 | 5 
of ſeveral Folds or Wreaths, which ſerve to ni os 
Length, which would otherwiſe be ſix or ſeven _ ; W 
It is uſually covered with Leather, and _ |: 1 Pe 
three Parts, a Mouth-piece, a Neck, and N. i | the / 
has ſix Holes, by means whereof it takes in | . yy 
aſs of two Octaves. This Inſtrument 55 _ 2 NN 
uſed in Cathedral Churches, eſpecially for! * Fe 
Bourdon, which is a ſimple Muſick of No Ofc | three 
Note, on which Pſalms and Canticks of the divine I. 
are often ſung. | Ind al 
The r is a muſical Inſtrument ae bob 
Kind, being a Kind of a Trumpet, thous" F 
from th common Trumpet, both in * on - cot ts Si 


and 3s 
trwe⸗ 


The Sackbut is very fit for playing Bal, 


ut or ſhortned, according to 
* — 1 of the Tones. The Lalians 
. Jyanbone, che Latins Tuba dull ilis. 
alt ſunder into | N 
a Wreath in the Middle; whiclf is the 
a twiſted twice, or making two Circles 
he Inſtrument; by which * it is 
| urth lower than its natural Tone, 
brought — or Branches on the Inſide, which 
ſo ar, except when drawn out by means of an 
do 10 band which lengthens it to the Degree requiſite 
ale ee ache ert ag, eite be 
rackbut is uſually eight Feet long, without being 
* t. or without reckoning the Circles : When ex- 
daun 005. full Length, it is uſually fifreen Feet, the 
b is two Feet nine Inches in Circumference : It 
W Baſs in all Concerts of Wind Muſick. 
8 jo are Sackbuts of different Sizes, ſerving to ex- 
different Parts, Part cu 5 | 
the Italians, Trambone Picciolo, and by the Germans, 


| ſerve as a Tenor; its Part is uſually called 
e Wi or Ile. or 2%. There is a third till 


| bigger, called Trombone groſſo ; it is called Trombone terxo, 


or III“. or 3 


the reſt, and vhich is much heard in the Muſick, eſpe- 


ah in the Bas 3 its Part is called Trombone quarto, or 

0 of 
| F * on the fourth Line; though frequently alſo 
dn the fifth Line from the Top, by reaſon of the Gravity 
| or Depth of the Sounds. * 
"The Hon u, is a Sort of muſical Inſtrument of the 
Wind Kind chiefly uſed in Hunting, to atimate the 
| Hunters and the Dogs, and to call the latter together. 
The Hera may have all the Extent of the Trumpet. 

The Term was antiently to wind à Horn, all Horns 
being in thoſe Times compaſſed ; but ſince ftrait Horns 
are come into Faſhion, they fay blow a Horn, or ſound a 
y There are various Leſſons for the Horn, as the Recheat, 
| double Recheat, royal Recheat, a running or farewel 
| Recheat, &c. - e | | 72 | 


| Horns, to proclaim the Jubilee, whence the Name of 
bile. „ YA | & 
1 Fxency Horm, called in France, Corne de 
| thoſe, is bent into a Circle, and goes two or three 
Times round, growing gradually bigger and wider to- 
| wards the End, which in ſome Horns is nine or ten 
Iaches over, 3 5 


To play on it, the firſt Thing is to conſider the 


Thicknef or Thinneſs of the Lips, and provide a Mouth- 
ce accordingly ; if they are thick, a pretty broad 
outh-piece is required, but if thin, the Piece muſt be 

bmething ſmaller, Some Muſicians have brought the 
French Horn to that Perfection, and found it ſo ſweetly, 
that of late Years it has been introduced into the Orche- 
ſtra, among the other Inſtruments. 5 
be lat Kind of Inſtruments of the ſecond Clafs, 
lich are thoſe made to ſound 
ne the Bagpipe and: the Organ. 


The Baoproe, is a mufical Inſtrument of the Wind 


_ _ ufed in Country Places. It confiſts of two 
- 2 by means of a Provent, or little Tube fixed to 
| Ne opped by a Valve. The other Part conſiſts of 
SD or Flutes, the firft is called the great Pipe 
. the ſecond the little one, which paſſes the 
Fox out only at Bottom, and the third as a Tongue, 
| the A Faye by comprefling the Bag when full, under 
8 and opening and ſtopping the Holes, which 
a Foe b with the Fingers. The little Pipe is ordinarily 
ong, that played on, thirteen Inches, and the 


vent fix. This Inſtrument takes in the Compaſs of 


d rener. is the largeft and moſt harmonious of 
wugh Be ments, chiefly uſed for playing a tho- 
8 : a 2 with all its Accompaniments. by | | 
F „Manis an AſſemHa f ſeveral Rows of Pipes: 
ts 8 | ge of ſeveral Rows of Pipes 
7" "0 lth expreſſed by the Length of its largeſt 
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four Pieces, or Branches, and 


The Heres made uſe of Horns formed of Ram's 


by means of Bellows, 


e firſt is a Leather Bag, which is blown like a 


Pipe: Thus we ſay an Organ of 32 Feet, of 16 Feet, of 
8 Feet, and of 2 Feet. | | | 

- Church-Organs conſiſt of two Parts, viz, the main 
Body of the Organ, called the great Organ; and the 
Pofitve or little Organ, which is a ſmall Buffet, uſually 
placed before the great Orgun. : 
The Organ has at leaſt one Set of Keys, when it has only 
one Body, and two or three when it has a poſitive. The 
large Organs have four, ſometimes five Sets; beſides, 
the Pedals or largeſt Pipes have their Keys, the Stops or 
Touches whereof are played by the Feet. | 
The Keys of an Organ are uſually divided into four 
Octaves, viz. the ſecond Sub- octave, firſt Sub- octave, 
middle Octave, and firſt Octave. Each Octave is di- 
vided into twelve Stops or Frets, whereof the ſeven black 
mark the natural Sounds, and the five white the artificial 
Sounds, i. e. the Flats and Sharps; ſo that the Keys 
uſually contain 48 Stops or Touches. Some Organiſts 
add to this Number one or more Stops in the third Sub- 
octave, as well as in the ſecond. The Pedals extend to 
two or three Octaves, at the Pleaſure of the Organiſt, ſo 


that the Number of Stops is undeterminate. | 


Each Key or Stop preſſed down opens a Valve or 
Plug, which correſponds Lengthwiſe to as many Holes 
as there are Rows of Pipes in the Sound-boards. The 
Holes of each Row are opened, and ſhut by a Regiſter 
or Ruler pierced with 48 Holes: By drawing the Re- 
giſtet, the Holes of one Row are opened, becauſe the 


Holes of the Regiſter correſpond to thoſe of the Sound- 


board : So that by opening a Valve, the Wind brought 
into the Sound-board by a large Pair of Bellows, finds a 
Paſſage into the Pipe, which correſponds to the open 


Holes of the Sound-board ; but by puſhing the Regiſter, 


the 48 Holes of the Regiſter not anſwering to any of 
thoſe of the Sound-board, that Row of Pipes anſwering 
to the puſhed Regiſter, are ſhut. Whence it follows, 
that by drawing ſeveral Regiſters, ſeveral Rows of Pipes 
are opened ; and the ſame Thing happens, if the ſame 
Regiſter correſponds to ſeveral Rows. Hence the Rows 
of Pipes become either ſimple or compound; ſimple, 
when only ohe Row anſwers to one Regilter ; compound, 
where ſeveral. The Organiſts ſay, a Row is com- 
Fg, when ſeveral Pipes play upon the preſſing one 
„„ 22 5 = 
The Pipes of the Organ are of two Kinds, the one 
with Mouths like our Flutes, and the other with Reeds: 
The fitſt called Pipes of Mutation, conſiſts, 1 
1. Of a Foot, AA B B (g. 15. tab. miſcell.) whic 
is a hollow Cone, and which receives the Wind that is to 
ſound the Pipe. 5 3 | 
. To this Foot is faſtened the Body of the Pipe, 
BBD, between the Foot and the Body of the Pipe is a 
Diaphragm or Partition EE F, which has a little, long, 
narrow Aperture to let out the Wind. Over this Aper- | 
L e Mouth B B CC, whoſe upper Lip C C, 


ture is 
being level, cuts the Wind as it comes out at the Aper- 
ture. Wy; 9 8 | 1 
The Pipes are of Pewter, Lead mixed with a twelfth 
Part of Tin, and of Wood; thoſe of Tin are always 
open at their Extremities; their Diameter is very ſmall, 
their Sound is very clear and ſhrill. Thoſe of Lead | 
mixed are larger ; the ſhorteſt open, the longeſt quite 


' ſtopped, the mean ones partly ſtopped, and having be- 


ſides a little Ear on each Side of the Mouth, to be drawn 
cloſer, or ſet further aſunder, in order to raiſe or lower 
the Sound. The wooden Pipes are made ſquare, and 
their Extremities ſtopped with a Valve or Tampion of 
Leather. , The Sound of the wooden and leaden Pipes 
are very ſoft ; the large ones ſtopped are uſually of 
Wood, the ſmall ones of Lead, the longelt Pipes give 
the graveſt Sound, and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute; 
their Length and Width are made in the reciprocal. 
Ratio's of their Sounds, and the Diviſions regulated by 
their Rule, which they call the Diapaſon : But the Pipes 
that are ſhut- have the Length of thoſe that are open, 
and which yield the ſame Sound; uſually the longeſt 
Pipe is ſixteen Feet, tho“ in extraordinary Organs tis 
thirty-two ; the pedal Tubes are always open, though 
made of Wood' and of Lead. 2 
A Reed-pipe conſiſts of a Foot, A A BB, (tab. miſcel, - 
fig. 16.) which carries the Wind into the Shalot, or 
Reed C D, which is a hollow Demi-Cylinder, fitted at its 

| N 5 Extre- 
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Extremity D, into a Kind of Mould II, by a wooden for this Inſtrument, 
Tampion F G. The Shalot is covered with a Plate of The KeTTLE-Drums, have their 


Copper EE F F, fitted at its Extremity F F, into the are uſed among the Horſe to be lay a of Braks, arc iris 
Mould by the ſame wooden Tampion ; its other Extre- or laid a- croſs the Shoulders of the Th: being kung Cat 
mity E E is at Liberty; ſo that the Air * the Drummer, who with a Variety of cd o_ before tt; 
Shalot, makes it tremble or ſhake againſt the Reed ; them with two little Iron Bars with Balls eſlures, beatz ſon 
and the longer that Part of the Tongue which is at Li- their Sound is ſofter, and more agreeable at the End, ple 
berty F L., is made, the deeper is the Sound, The the common Drum; and they are Often uſed ; Wat of ink 
Mould I I which ſerves to fix the Shalot or Reed, the Oratorio's, Tragedies, and Concerts. m Opens, it 
Tongue, Tampion, Ec. ſerves alſo to ſtop the Foot of PsaLTERION, Pſaltery, is a muſical Inſtru exc 
the Pipe, and to oblige the Wind to go out wholly at in Ule among the antient Hebrews, w Ment m | 

the Reed. Laſtly, in the Mould is ſoldered the Part No 


HHK K, called the Tube, whoſe inward Opening is a 
Continuation of that of the Reed. The Form of this 
Tube is different in the different Ranks of Pipes. 

The Degree of Acuteneſs and Gravity in the Sound 
of a Reed-Pipe, depends on the Length of the Tongue, 
and the Tube; and alſo on the Thickneſs of the Tongue, 

the Figure of the Tube, and the Quantity of Wind. 

Io diverſify the Sounds of the Pipes, they add a 
Valve to the Port-vent, which lets the Wind go in Fits 
or Shakes. | 1 | 


Note, That the Invention of the Organ 1s very antient, | 
though it is agreed it was little uſed till the eighth 
Century. It ſeems to have been borrowed from the 


Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes one in his tenth Book: 


The Emperor Fulian has an Epigram in its Praiſe ; 


St. Jerom mentions one with twelve Pair of Bellows, 


which might be heard a thouſand Paces, or a Mile; 
and another at Jeruſalem, which 
the Mount of Olives. 


Note, alſo, The beſt Factor, or Organ-Builder in Eng- 

land, and one of the beſt in Europe, is Mr. Abraham 
Fordan, and the beſt Organiſt is the moſt celebrated 
Dr. Green, Maſter of Muſick of the King's Chapel. 


There have been antiently, and are ſtill in Lay in the 

Grotto's of the Vineyards hydraulick Organs, which is a 

muſical Machine that plays by means of Water. 
Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the Reign of 


Ptolomy Evergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented Organs 


that plaid by compreſſing the Air with Water, as is 
ſtil] practiſed, Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us 
Deſcriptions of the hydraulick Organs. 
In the Cabinet of Queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and 
large Medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof 
is {een one of theſe hydraulick Organs, with two Men, 
one on the Right, the other on the Left, ſeeming to 
pump the Water which plays it, and to liſten to its 


Sound, It has only eight Pipes placed on a round Pe- 


deſtal. The Inſcription is Placca 
wrong copied, which we ſuſpect. 

The /aft Claſs of Inſtruments, we call Inſtruments of 
Percuſſion, becauſe made to ſound either with the Hand, 
as Drums, Tabors, Tymbals, &c, or with little Sticks, 
or {mall Iron Rods, as P/altery and Cymbal; or with a 


Spetri, if it be not 


Feather, as the Syſtrum and Dulcimer; or by ſtriking 


them with Hammers, as Bells, Sc. 


The Daun, is a military muſical Inftrument, of the 
Pulfatile Kind, uſed principally among the Foot, to 
call the Soldiers together, to direct their March, Attack, 


Retreat, Cc. | 


{trained or braced more or leſs, according to the Height 
or Depth of the Tone required, by Strings, and ſtruck 
with Sticks. 5 | 


There are divers Beats of the Drum, as the March, 


double March, Aſſemblte, Charge, Retreat, Chamade, &c. 

The TVMuBAL, or Tympanum, which among the An- 
tients conſiſted of a thin Piece of Leather or Skin, 
ſtretched on a Circle of Wood or Iron, and beat with 
the Hand. 34 


This may be our Kettle-Drum, as it appears to be 


from the Lalians uſing the Word Tympano tor a Pair of 
Tymbals of an unequal Size tuned a Fourth, the leaſt 
_ whereof gives the acute Sound, the largeſt the grave 
one; the firit is C/ ut, the latter G re ſol, a Fourth 
lower ; they ſerve for a Baſs ia a Concert, or Airs de- 
ſigned for Trumpets ; we from hence meet with Airs 
marked tmpazo, which ſhew that they are deſtined 


ſome alſo now call it Nablum or Natliu 


might be heard to 


| Ricercatas, Toccatas, 5 | 


6 irregular Air, which a Muſician plays off-hand, to try 


called Phantaſia, Ricercata, &c. 
The Symphony, or inſtrumental 
one of the moſt eſſential Parts in a Concert, Opera, 


or Company of Muſicians playing or ſinging the lune | 
The Word Concert may be applied where the Muſick 


. c - 
The Body of the Drum is of very thin Oak, bent 
into a Cylinder, and covered with Parchment, which is 


We know little or nothing of t  cllled i Ne 
antient Pſaltery. « he preciſe Form gf the 
That now in Uſe is a flat Inſtrum 
Trapazium, or Triangle truncated a-to 
It is ſtrung with thirteen Wire-Chords f 
Octave, and mounted on two Bridges on h to Uniſon 
It is ſtruck with a Plectrum, or little Iron bn. 
times with a crooked Stick, whence tis rank 1 bone. 
= nh wee, 1 Percuſſion. Its Chef 818 
embles that of a Spinet. It has for its Name n. 
\Nane tn, 
The DuLciMeR, is a muſical Inſtrument, yi 
Strings, in a triangular Form, ſtrung with a6, Wire 
Strings, caſt over a Bridge at each End, and 8 fry 
gradually the ſhorter, the ſhorteſt about eighteen 9g 
and the longeſt about thirty-ſix, ſtruck wich rw 
Rods: The Baſs Strings are doubled, and itz Gun 4 
not diſagreeable: To be plaid on, 'tis laid on x Tab 
before the Performer, who with a little Iron Rod in 
Hand, ſtrikes the Strings. This Inſtrument is wht 
uſed except among Puppet-Shews, 
I'll fay nothing of Bells in this Place, ſince i would 
be only a Repetition of what J have ſaid of them in m 
Treatiſe of Clock-making under the Letter C. | 


ent in Form of . 


| Moſt commonly the Inſtruments are diſpoſed in 2 


Place a-part, called the Orcbeſtra, particularly in Trz- 


gedies, Comedies, Operas, Oratorios, Serenatz's, G. 


The Muſick of the Inſtruments is moſt commonly 
called & 2phony, and particularly that where the Com. 
poſer is not confined to a certain Number, or certain 
Species of Meaſure ; ſuch as are the Preludes, Phantafus, 


PxELuDE, in Halian Preludio, is a Flouriſh or an 


if his Inſtrument be in Tune, and ſo lead him into te 
Piece to be play'd. Overtures of Operas are a Sort of 
Preludes; very often the whole Band in the Orcheſtra 
run a few Diviſions to give the Tune. This is alſo 


— 5 


Muſick, makes, ao 


Oratorio, Cantata, &c. 9. 
A Covckxr, popularly called Conſort, is a Number } 


© © ji. ye A =—- 


* 


Piece or Song at the ſame Time. 


is only Melody, that is, the Performers all in Uniſon; 
but it is more properly as well as more uſually * 
ſtood of Harmony, or where the Muſick col 0 
divers Parts, as Treble, Tenor, and Baſs, &c. 

A Concert for any Inſtrument, as Organ, Hui 
Sc. is a Piece of Muſick wherein either of th 
Inſtruments has the greateſt Part, or in which the fe, 
formance is partly alone, and partly accompanl 


the other Parts, tl + 
Thoſe Parts of a Piece of Muſick that ſing cl : 
throughout the whole Piece, either alone 0r N - 
nied, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe Parts that py 
and then in particular Places, by the Word _ * 
and the grand Chorus of a Concert, or thoſe Places 7 v 
all the ſeveral Parts perform or play together, 5 © 05 
concerto graſi: The Treble of the principal on 11 . 
Parts, is called canto concertante; this — BY 155 * 
plays and ſings throughout ; but being the cho * = 1 
or Inſtruments, they ſometimes reſt during * 9 ws th 
and the Treble of the grand Chorus, or 225 0 he 
plays or ſings in the grand Chorus only, 44 — 15 
A CANTATA, is a Song, or Compoſition, oy I lr 
with Recitatives, little Airs, and different 3 _ H 
merrily intended for a fin oice, with a thorove | 


le V 
o - * umend 
tho* ſometimes for no Viola, and other Ink Whet 
1 


OP or Subjects are intended for the Church, 
Khen che 8 * Pirituali: But when on Eove, 
it is cal 


intermixed 
it paſſed 3 
, That Recitative, in Halian Recitativo, is a Kind 
15 ging, that differs but little from the ordinary 
. ſuch as that wherein the ſeveral Parts 


herein the Actors commonly deliver 

9 he Theatre at the Opera, tho the for- 

is rather a Chant. The [takans value themſelves on 
ens Performances of this Kind, or Recitative Way. 


d are ſtill more common in their Opera's, 

NN peak plain, are no more than ſo many ſuc- 
"it Cantata's, that have ſome Connection to a ge- 
necal Subje&t, which runs through the whole Opera; 
et according to him, as has been ſaid, a Manner of 
Singin which borders upon declaiming, as if one de- 
3 in Singing, or ſung in declaiming, and in 
Conſequence wherein more Regard is had to the Ex- 
«Fon of the Paſſion, than of exactly obſerving a re- 
ar Movement. Notwithſtanding this Sort of Com- 
Frion is noted in true Time, the Performer is at 
Lb to alter the Parts of Meaſure, and make ſome 
long, others ſhort, as his Subject requires. Hence 
the thorough Baſs to the Recitative, is ordinarily placed 
below the other, to the End that he who is to accom- 
any the Voice, may rather obſerve and follow the 
iger, than the Perſon that beats the Time, The 
Frah all whatever the 1talians call by the Name of 
Fol or bol, be it one, two, three, four, or more 
Parts, by the general Title of Recit. 8 


| and ſung on a Stage, accompanied with muſical Inſtru- 
ments, and enriched with magnificent Dreſſings, Ma- 
| chines, and other Decorations, 55 j 
The Engl derive the Opera's from the French, they 
| from the ahans; and the Venetians, who hold it as one 
of che principal Glories of their Carnaval, firſt in- 
| vented it. 4 ed 
| Oxaroro, is a Sort of ſpiritual Opera, full of Dia- 
| logues, Recitativo's, Duetto's, Trio's, Rittornello's, 
| Chors's, Ge. the Subject whereof is uſually taken from 


Ge. The Mafick for the Oratorio ſhould be in the fineſt 


| are often in Latin, ſometimes in French and Italian, and 

allo in Eylb, The Oratorio's are greatly uſed at Rome, 
in Time of Lem. | 

A Piece of Mufick 

| ecuted b 


Sorato, from Suono, Sound. This is with Regard to 


or Compoſition, wholly to be ex- 


ents of ſeveral Kinds, what Cantata is with Re- 

gud to the Voice, 1 1 . 

. . The Sonata, then, is properly a grand free harmo- 
Pra palin, diverſified with great Variety of Mo- 
d 7 ens pteſſions, extraordinary and bold Strokes, 


7 Sms, Gc. and all this to the Fancy of the Com- 
poter, who without confining himſelf to any general Rule 
om nter-Point, or any fixed Number or Meaſure, gives 
| tO Ms Genius, and runs from one Mode, Mea- 
Tc. to another as he thinks fit. 


th 
With wy, "ps + riorwed by s finale 


ch lins, an 


| There are 
ce them 


ec. ue proper for Church Muſick, which 

"is with 2 grave ſolemn "Re n 
ny of the | : 
ſtrike in 


Vor. II. 


14 

d mt 
J 4 
* . 


NUR. 


be put to them, yet not deſigned for Dancing, 


of the Liturgy are rehearſed in Churches, or Cathe- 


10 Brofſard fays, theſe Words are often found in alia 


Oyzx4, is a dramatick Compoſition, ſet to Muſick, 


the Scripture, or is the Life and Actions of ſome Saint, 


| Taſte, and moſt choſen Strains. The Words whereof 


y Inſtruments, is called Sox A r A, by the Italians 


Manner, yet without Hurry an 


% © have Sonata from one to ſeven and cight Parts; 
horough Baſs for - 77 

a thorou ſs for the Harpſi- 

Fol and frequently a more figurated Baſs for the Baſs 


** many different Species of Sonata 4, but the 
n redu to two Kinds, Suonata di Chieſa, 


ſuitable to the Dig 
Place, and the Service; after. which they 


ub dre a more briſk, gay, rich Manner, au | 
"= properly call Sen 8 1 — * 
wer comprehends the Suonata di Camera, fit 


properly a Series of 

ances, which may 
though a 
Maſter of that Art may have a Mind to apply. certain 
Poſitions and Steps thereto z which by his Judgment are 
matle to agree with their Motions, They uſually begin 


for Chamber Mujck. Theſe are 
little ſhort Pieces, named from the 


with a Prelude or little Sonata, ſerving as an Introduction 


to all the reſt; afterwards come the Allemand, Pavan, 
Courant, and other ſerious Dances; after them Figgs, 
Gavots, Minuets, Chacones, Paſſecailles, and more gay 
Airs, the whole compoſed in the ſame Tone or Mode. 
Note, That as there are ſeveral Indian and technical Ex- 
Preſſions in Myjck, which have not been mentioned in 
che Courſe of this Treatiſe, and which every Muſician 
ſhould know, I'll give here an alphabetical Catalogue 

| thereof, with the Explication of every one of them 


G 4 


in particular; therefore, 

A. Myjuſcule in thorough Baſſes, marks the Allo, or 
Haut- cntre. . . 
A Bene placito, at Pleaſure. e 
Acexxrox, one of three Singers in Parts, or the 


Perſon that ſings the predominant Part in a Trio. 


_ Accor, from the French Corde, a String or Chord, 
is thus called on Account of the agreeable Union of the 
Sounds of two Strings, ſtruck at the ſame Time, 
whence alſo ſome of the Conſonances in Met come to 
be called Tetracbords, Hexachords, & c. which are Fourths 


and Sixths, 


M. Carree, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, lays down a new general Propoſition of the Pro- 


2 which two Cylinders are to have in order to 
form the Accords or Conſonances in Mufick. He ſays 


that the ſolid Cylinders, whoſe Sounds yield thoſe Ac- 


cords, are in a triplicate and inverted Ratio of that of 
the Numbers, -which expreſs the ſame Accords. Sup- 
poſe, for Example, two Cylinders, the Diameter of 
whoſe Baſſes and Lengths, are as 3 : 2, *tis evident, the 


Solidities will be in. the Ratio of 27:8, which is the tri= 
plicate Ratio of 3: 2, we ſay, that the Sounds of thoſe 


two Cylinders will produce a Fifth, which is expreſſed 
by thoſe Numbers, and that the biggeſt and longeſt will 
yield the grave Sound, and the ſmalleſt the acute one; 


and the like of all others. 


 Accrnss1menTo, ſignifies Augmentation, as Punto 
d Accreſſimento, Point of Augmentation. | 


CUTE, is underſtood of a Sound or Tone, which is 


ſhrill or high in Reſpect of ſome other, In this Senſe = 


the Word ſtands oppoſed to Grave, Sounds conſidered 
as acute and grave, i. e. in Relation of Gravity and A- 
cuteneſs, conſtitute What we call Tune, the Foundation 
of all Harmony. . N 
Apa 10, is one of the Words uſed by the te ae 
to denote a certain Degree or Diſtinction of Time. 
The Adagio expreſſes a flow Time, ſloweſt of any ex- 
cept grave. — The Triples 1, 3, are ordinarily Adagio. 
A Dux, or Doi, Tree, a Quarto, &c, ſignifies for 
two, for three, for four, ; cc. 1 
AlLEORET ro, a Ditninutive of Alegro, which there- 
fore means pretty quick, but not ſo quick as Alegro. 
 AtLtcRo, is uſed to lightly, that the Mufick . | 
to be performed in a briſk, lively, gay, and plealant 
Preci he I and : 
quicker than any except Preſto, The uſual ſix Diſtinctions | 
ucceed each x fo in th following Order, Grave, Aa- 
gio, Largo, Vivace, Allegro, and Proto. 
Note, That the . of he pane Dams as Ada- 
io, or Allegro, are ſwifter in Triples than in com- 
m_ Times the Triples * is Adagio, Allegro, or Vi- 
ace; the Triples 55 4 , are moſt commonly Alle- 
gro. If preceded by Poco, it weakens the Strength 
Of its Signification, intimating that the Muffe muſt 
not be performed quite ſo briſk" and lively as Alegro 
would require if it ftood alone. If Allegro be prece- 
ded by Piu, it adds to the Strength of its Significa- 
tion, requiring the Mufick to be performed more 
\ brifk and gay than Allegro alone intimared. Allegro 
ſignifies much the ſame as Piu allegro. Allegro ma non 
preſto, brifk and lively, but not too haſtily. 


Ax, from the Latin Alto, is a Term applied to the 
high Notes in the Scale. 
8 


ANDANTE, 


— — — i en ana 
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Extremity D, into a Kind of Mould II, by a wooden for this Inſtrument. 


Tampion F G. The Shalot is covered with a Plate of 
Copper EEFF, fitted at its Extremity F F, into the 
Mould by the ſame wooden Tampion ; its other Extre- 
mity E E is at Liberty; ſo that the Air * the 
Shalot, makes it tremble or ſhake againſt the Reed; 
and the longer that Part of the Tongue which is at Li- 


berty F I., is made, the deeper is the Sound. The 


Mould I 1 which ſerves to fix the Shalot or Reed, the 
Tongue, Tampion, 6c. ſerves alſo to ſtop the Foot of 
the Pipe, and to oblige the Wind to go out wholly at 
the Reed. Laſtly, in the Mould is ſoldered the Part 


HH KK, called the Tube, whoſe inward Opening is a 


Continuation of that of the Reed. The Form of this 
Tube is different in the different Ranks of Pipes. 

The Degree of Acuteneſs and Gravity in the Sound 
of a Reed-Pipe, depends on the Length of the Tongue, 
and the Tube; and alſo on the Thickneſs of the Tongue, 
the Figure of the Tube, and the Quantity of Wind. 
To diverſify the Sounds of the Pipes, they add a 


Valve to the Port-vent, which lets the Wind go in Fits 


c 


Note, That the Invention of the Organ is very antient, 


though it is agreed it was little uſed till the eighth 
Century. It ſeems to have been borrowed from the 


| Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes one in his tenth Book: 
The Emperor Julian has an Epigram in its Praiſe ; 
St. Jerom mentions one with twelve Pair of Bellows, 


which might be heard a thouſand Paces, or a Mile; 


and another at Jeruſalem, which might be heard to 
the Mount of Olives. % ( 


Note, alſo, The beſt Factor, or Organ-Builder in Eng- 


land, and one of the beſt in Europe, is Mr. Abraham 
Jordan, and the beſt Organiſt is the moſt celebrated 
Dr. Green, Maſter of Muſick of the King's Chapel. 


There have been antiently, and are ſtill in Ttaly in the 


Grotto's of the Vineyards hydraulick Organs, which is a 
muſical Machine that plays by means of Water. 
Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the Reign of 
Ptolomy Evergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented Organs 
that plaid by compreſſing the Air with Water, as is 


ſtil] practiſed. Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us 
\ Deſcriptions of the hydraulick Organs. 


In the Cabinet of Queen Chriſtina is a. beautiful and 


large Medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof 


is ſeen one of theſe hydraulick Organs, with two Men, 


one on the Right, the other on the Left, ſeeming to 


pump the Water which plays it, and to liſten to its 


Sound. It has only eight Pipes placed on a round Pe- 
deſtal. The Inſcription is Placca Spetri, if it be not 


wrong copied, which we ſuſpect, 


The 4% Claſs of Inſtruments, we call Inftruments of 


Percuſſion, becauſe made to ſound either with the Hand, 


as Drums, Tabors, Tymbals, &c. or with little Sticks, 
or ſmall Iron Rods, as P/altery and Cymbal, or with a 


Feather, as the Sſtrum and Dulcimer ; or by ſtriking 
them wich Hammers, às Bells, g e. 
The Dou, is a military muſical Inſtrument, of the 
Pulſatile Kind, uſed principally among the Foot, to 
call the Soldiers together, to direct their March, Attack, 
Retreat, Sc. „ „„ | 


The Body of the Drum is of very thin Oak, bent 


into a Cylinder, and covered with Parchment, which is 


ſtrained or braced more or leſs, according to the Height 
or Depth of the Tone required, by Strings, and ſtruck. 


with Sticks. . | 

There are divers Beats of the Drum, as the March, 
double March, Afſemblte, Charge, Retreat, Chamade, &c. 

The TyMBaAL, or Tympanum, which among the An- 
tients conſiſted of a thin Piece of Leather or Skin, 
ſtretched on a Circle of Wood or Iron, and beat with 
the Han | 8 | 
This may be our Kettle-Drum, as it appears to be 
from the 1talicns uling the Word Tympano tor a Pair of 
Tymbals of an unequal Size tuned a Fourth, the leaſt 
whereof gives the acute Sound, the largeſt the grave 


one; the firſt is C fo! ut, the latter G re ſol, a Fourth 


lower; they ſerve for a Baſs in a Concert, or Airs de- 
ſigned for Trumpets ; we from hence meet with Airs 
marked iymparo, which ſhew that they are deſtined 


Strings, caſt over a Bridge at each End, and 


and the longeſt about thirty-ſix, ſtruck Wit 


| Treatiſe of Clock-making under the Letter C. 


 Ricercatas, Toccatas, 


'The KeTTLE-Dgus, 
are uſed among the Horſe to be play? Jof Braſs 


Drummer, who with a Variet © before fle 
them with two little Iron Bar with Bale r — 
their Sound is ſofter, and more agiceable at the End: 
the common Drum; and they are = Wp that of 
Oratorio's, Tragedies, and Concerts, ue in Opens 
FsarTERION, Pſaltery, is a muſical Inſtrumes 

in Uſe among the antient Hebrews, who 2 much 
We know little or nothing of the preciſe "I It ehe) 
antient Pſaltery, ; orm of the 
That now in Uſe is a flat Inſt 3 
Trapazium, or Triangle truncated vgs in Form of z 
It is ſtrung with thirteen Wire-Chords ſet to La; 
Octave, and mounted on two Bridges on th wn Uniſon 
It is ſtruck with a Plectrum, or little Iron "pi Sides, 
times with a crooked Stick, whence ; 


* or ſome. 
the Inſtruments of Percuſſion. Its Ge Won 


ſembles that of a Spinet. It has for its . 
ſome alſo now call it Nablum or Nabi ala, 
The DuLCIMER, is a muſical Inſtrument with 
Strings, in a triangular Form, ſtrung wat Paper 

| ty 


the zouter 
Chteen Inches, 
h lttle Iran 
its Sound is 


gradually the ſhorter, the ſhorteſt about ei 


Rods : The Baſs Strings are doubled, and 
not difagreeable : To be plaid on, *tis laid on Tab 
before the Performer, who with a little Iron Rod in 70 
Hand, ſtrikes the Strings. This Inſtrument is ng: X 
uſed except among Puppet-Shews, 1 
I'Il fay nothing of Bells in this Place, fince i would 
be only a Repetition of what I have ſaid of them in my 


Moſt commonly the Inſtruments are diſpoſed in 2 
Place a-part, called the Orcheſtra, particularly in Tn. 
gedies, Comedies, Operas, Oratorios, Serenata's, Ge. 
The Muſick of the Inſtruments is moſt commonly 
called & zphony, and particularly that where the Com. 
poſer is not confined to a certain Number, or certain 
Species of Meaſure ; ſuch as are the Preludes, Phantaſas, 


PRELup E, in Halian Preludio, 1s a Flouriſh or an 


irregular Air, which a Muſician plays off- hand, to try F 
if his Inſtrument be in Tune, and fo lead him into the 0 
Piece to be play'd. Overtures of Operas are a Sort of „ 


Preludes; very often the whole Band in the Orcheſtra 


run a few Diviſions to give the Tune, This is allo l 
called Phantaſia, Ricercata, &c. 10 
The Symphony, or inſtrumental Muſick, makes, allo F 
one of the moſt eſſential Parts in a Concert, Opera, C 

Wo, 8 1 
A Concexr, popularly called Conſort, is a Number | a 
or Company of Muſicians playing or ſinging the fame a 
Piece or Song at the ſame Time. | as 
The Word Concert may be applied where the Muſc 
is only Melody, that is, the Performers all Uniſon; ec 
but it is more properly as well as more uſually under- K 
ſtood of Harmony, or where the Muſick conſis of | In 

divers Parts, as Treble, Tenor, and Baſs, GC ; 8 
A Concert for any Inſtrument, as Organ, Harplichor 1 ; 

Violin, c. is a Piece of Muſick wherein either of tit ” 
Inftruments has the greateſt Part, or in which 17 | U 
formance is partly alone, and partly accompan* « 

: the ater Fans. ©... 8 1 is 

Thoſe Parts of a Piece of Muſick that ſing «fy l 
throughout the whole Piece, either alone or m * 
nied, are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe Parts that — 
and then in particular Places, by the Word conc?! - bh 
and the grand Chorus of a Concert, or thoſe Phat | 5 

all the ſeveral Parts perform or play together, erung 1 
concerto groſſi : The Treble of the principal 88 e Vi 
Parts, is called canto concertante; this Pat Sees 
plays and ſings throughout; but being the oO" 7 
or Inſtruments, they ſometimes reſt curing © p : tha 
and the Treble of the grand Chorus, or chat 5 ber 
plays or ſings in the grand Chorus only, canto? is mn nit 

A CanTATA, is a Song, or Compoſition, er a0 ſtr; 
with Recitatives, little Airs, and different n uk Wh 
merrily intended for a ſingle Voice, with a thorough Bar | 


WA rumene 
tho' ſometimes for two Violins, and other Ingle. 
| I 


MU s 


+ subiects are intended for the Church, 
* hn che ond . 7 fpirituali : But when on Love, 
1s c. | 
Cantata amor oſe, ell adapted to the Miſicł, it has 
If che ge rk qu A and generally ſeems to 
ſometIung Varieties, conſiſting of grave Parts and Airs 
leaſe by! . firſt uſed in Haßy, then in France, whence 
* into England. — The Cantata's of Purcel are 
it | 5 
That Recitative, in Talian Recitativo, is a Kind 
Note, I l. ag, that differs but little from the ordinary 
« 85 os ſuch as that wherein the ſeveral Parts 
77 — Liturgy are rehearſed in Churches, or Cathe- 
0 | or that wherein the Actors commonly deliyer 
* 15 on the Theatre at the Opera, tho? the for- 
ar rather a Chant. The ITtalians value themſelves on 
Meir Performances of this Kind, or Recitative Way. 
M; 'Broſard ſays, theſe Words are often found in Ialian 
Cuts, and are ſtill more common in their Opera's, 
Iich, to ſpeak plain, are no more than ſo many ſuc- 
cefſive Cantata's, that have ſome Connection to a ge- 
geri Subjekt, which runs through the whole Opera 
nis according to him, as has been ſaid, a Manner of 
Singing, which borders upon declaiming, as if one de- 
daimed in Singing, or ſung in declaiming, and in 
Conſequence wherein more Regard is had to the Ex- 
reion of the Paſſion, than o exactly obſerving a re- 
gular Movement. Notwithſtanding this Sort of Com- 
Grion is noted in true Time, the Performer is at 
Fiderty to alter the Parts of Meaſure, and make ſome 
Jong, others ſhort, as his Subject requires. Hence 
the thorough Baſs to the Recitative, is ordinarily placed 


y the Voice, may rather obſerve and follow the 
| Singer, than the Perſon that beats the Time. The 


Solo or Soli, be it one, two, three, four, or 
Parts, by the general Title of Recit,  _ 


OprxA, is a dramatick Compoſition, ſet to Muſick, 
| and ſung on a Stage, accompanied with muſical Inſtru- 

ments, and enriched with magnificent Dreſſings, Ma- 
chines, and other Decorations. 8 | 


more 


| from the [alians; and the Yenetians, who hold it as one 


| vented it. 


logues, Recitativo's, Duetto's, Trio's, Rittornello's, 
| Chorus, &c, the Subject whereof is uſually taken from 
| Ge Scripture, or is the Life and Actions of ſome Saint, 
Ec, The Mufick for the Oratorio ſhould be in the fineſt 
Lale, and moſt choſen Strains. The Words whereof 
care. oſten in Latin, 
alſo in Engliſp, 
in Time of Len. | 76 | 
A Piece of Muſick or Compoſition, wholly to be ex- 
ccuted by Inſtruments, is called Sonar a, by the 1talians 
mo from Suono, Sound. This is with Regard to 


truments of ſeveral Kinds, what Cantata is with Re- 
gard to the Voice. „ 


: he Sonata, the 


mious Com ſit} : . mY # 6h 
tons and * lon, diverſified with great Variety of Mo 


The Oratorio's are greatly uſed at Rome, 


| pole who without confining himſelf to any general Rule 
unter-Foint, or any fixed Number or Meaſure, gives 
aLooſe to his G 


ure, Gc. to another as he thinks fit. 


Kit a, ey are Fa by a ſingle Violin, or 


lonn. 
| Km ate many different 8 
* Merge them to two Kinds, Suonata di Chieſa, 
beine wit. oper for Church Mufick, which commonly 
ity of th oF grave ſolemn Motion, ſuitable to the Dig- 
[ike into hace, and the Service; after which they 
what the 2 more briſk, gay, rich Manner, and theſe are 
| The 2 call Sonata's. | 

other comprehends the Suonata di 
Vol. II. 


Camera, lit 


below the other, to the End that he who is to accom- 


French call whatever the Jalians call by the Name of 


The Engliþ derive the Opera's from the French, . they 
| of che principal Glories of their Carnaval, firſt in- 
Oxaroro, is a Sort of ſpiritual Opera, full of Dia- 


ſometimes in French and [talian, and 


_ two, for three, for four, &cc. 


bn a 5 Sonata's from one to ſeven and 8 Parts; 


a thorough Baſs for the Harpſi- 
quently a more figurated Baſs for the Baſs 


pecies of Sonatas, but the 


for Chamber Muck, Theſe are properly a Series of 
little ſhort Pieces, named from the Dances, which may 
be put to them, yer not deſigned for Dancing, though a 
Maſter of that Art may have a Mind to apply certain 
Poſitions and Steps thereto z which by his Judgment are 
matle to agree with their Motions. They uſually begin 
with a Prelude or little Sonaza, ſerving as an Introduction 
to all the reſt; afterwards come the Allemand, Pavan, 
Courant, and other ſerious Dances; after them Jiggs, 
Gavots, Minuets, Chacones, Paſſecailles, and more gay 
Airs, the whole compoſed in the ſame Tone or Mode. 


Note, That as there are ſeveral Italian and technical Ex- 
preſſions in My/ick, which have not been mentioned in 
the Courſe of this Treatiſe, and which every Muſician 
ſhould know, I'Il give here an alphabetical Catalogue 
thereof, with the Explication of every one of them 
in particular; therefore, | | 


A. . 
A Majuſcule in thorough Baſſes, marks 
Haut- contre. 
A Bene placito, at Pleaſure. 4 
_ ACCENTOR, one of three Singers in Parts, or the 
Perſon that ſings the predominant Part in a Trio. ; 
Accor, from the French Corde, a String or Chord 
is thus called on Account of the agrecable Union of the 
Sounds of two Strings, ſtruck at the ſame Time, 
whence alſo ſome of the Conſonances in Mufick come to 
be called Tetrachords, Hexachords, &c. which are Fourths 
and Sixths. 1 N | e Ta2ty 1 
MM. Carree, in the Memoirs of | the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, lays down a new general Propoſition of the Pro- 
3 which two Cylinders are to have in order to 
orm the Accords or Conſonances in Muſick. He ſays, 
that the ſolid Cylinders, whoſe Sounds yield thoſe Ac- 
cords, are in a triplicate and inverted Ratio of that of 
the Numbers, which expreſs the ſame Accords. Sup- 
poſe, for Example, two Cylinders, the Diameter of 
whoſe Baſſes and Lengths, are as 3: 2, tis evident, the 
Solidities will be in the Ratio of 27: 8, which is the tri- 
plicate Ratio of 3: 2, we ſay, that the Sounds of thoſe 
two Cylinders will produce a Fifth, which is expreſſed 
by thoſe Numbers, and that the biggeſt and longeſt will 
yield the grave Sound, and the ſmalleſt the acute one ; 
and the like of all others, | 5 CE 
ACcCcRESSIMENTO, ſignifies Augmentation, as Punto 
d Accreſſimento, Point of Augmentation. : 
AcurE, is underſtood of a Sound or Tone, which is 
ſhrill or high in Reſpe& of ſome other. In this Senſe | 
the Word ſtands oppoſed to Grave. Sounds conſidered 
as acute and grave, i. e. in Relation of Gravity and A- 
cuteneſs, conſtitute what we call Tune, the Foundation 
of all Harmony. : 33000 
Ap A010, is one of the Words uſed by the Halians, 
to denote a certain Degree or Diſtinction of Time, — 
The Adagio expreſſes a ſlow Time, ſloweſt of any ex- 
The Triples 1, 2, are ordinarily Adagio. 
A Dux, or Doi, Tree, a Quarto, &c. ſignifies for 


the Alto, or 


ALLEGRETTo, a Diminutive of Alegro, which there- 
fore means pretty quick, but not ſo quick as Allegro, 
ALLE ORO, is uſed to ſighify, that the Maſich ought | 
to be performed in a briſk, lively, gay, and plealant 
Manner, yet without Hurry and Precipitation, and 


| quicker than any except Pręſto. The uſual fix Diſtinctions 


ſucceed each other in the following Order, Grave, Ada- 

gio, Largo, Vivace, Allegro, and Preſto. ry 

Note, That the Movements of the ſame Name as Ada- 
gio, or Allegro, are ſwifter in Triples than in com- 
mon Time; the Triples : is Adagio, Allegro, or Vi- 
vace; the Triples 5s 3 , are moſt commonly Alle- 
gro. If preceded by Poco, it weakens the Strength 
of its Signification, intimating that the Maſick muſt 
not be performed quite ſo briſk and lively as Allegro 
would require if it ſtood alone. If Alegro be prece- 
ded by Piu, it adds to the Strength of its Significa- 
tion, requiring the ufick to be performed more 
briſk and gay than Allegro alone intimated. Allegro 
ſignifies much the ſame as Piu allegro. Alegro ma non 
preſto, briſk and lively, but not too haſtily. 


ALT, from the Latin Alto, is a Term applied to the 
i. es 1 Scale. | 
high * the Scale . 2 


AxpAN TE, from the Verb Andare, to go, ſignifies, 
eſpecially in thorough Baſſes, that the Notes are to be 
played diſtinftly. _ 

ANTHEM, is a Church Song, performed in Cathedral 
and other Service, by the Choriſters, divided for that 
Purpoſe into two Chorus's, who ſing alternately. The 
Word at firſt was uſed both for Pſalms and Hymns, 
when thus performed. St. Ignatius is by Socrates repre- 
ſented as the Author of this Way of ſinging among the 
Greeks; and among the Latins St. Ambroſe, Theodoret 
attributes it to Diodorus and Flavian. Amalarius Fortu- 
natus has wrote expreſly of the Order of Anthems. At 
preſent the Term is uſed in a ſomewhat narrower Senſe, 
being applied to certain Paſſages taken out of the 
Pſalms, &c. and accommodated to the particular Solem- 
nity in Hand. 5 

Aporouz, is the remaining Part of an entire Tone, 
after a greater Semi-Tone has been taken from it. The 
Proportion in Numbers of the Apotome is 2048, 2187. 

 ApoGlATURA, is when in any Part of a Song there 
are two Notes that are ſome Diſtance from one another, 
as a Third or Fifth ; and in playing ſuch Paſſage, the 
| Muſician puts in ſmall intermediate Notes, aſcending or 
deſcending. _ 1 8 5 Oo. 

ARs1s and Taes1s, are Greek Terms uſed in Com- 

poſition ; as when a Point is inverted or turned, tis ſaid 


to move per Ar/in and Thefn, i. e. when a Point riſes in 
one Part, and falls in another, or falls in one Part, and 


riſes in another, whence is produced an agreeable Va- 


riety, tho? properly ſpeaking, tis alſo the Riſe and Fall 


of the Hand beating the Time. 5 
Ar ro, an Act, as of a Play, Opera, Sc. Atto di 
Cadenza is a certain Diſpoſition of the Sounds or Notes, 


which not only make a Cadence in one Part, but directs 


and points out in others; as when the Baſs riſes a Fourth 
or falls a Fifth, this Motion is really a Cadence, and at 
the ſame Time is a Sign that the other Parts thereupon 
perform their proper Cadence. : 


Bax, is a Stroke drawn perpendicularly a-croſs the 
Lines of a Piece of Muſict, including between each two, 


a certain Quantity or Meaſure of Time, which is various 


as the Time of the Mufick 1s either triple or common. In 
common Time, between each two Bars, is included the 
Meaſure of four Crotchets ; in triple, three. The prin- 
cipal Uſe of the Bars is to regulate the beating or mea- 
ſrmngof Time in 8 
BVA DRO, or Quadrato, or Durale, in French called 
Bquarre, is what the Engliſh call B natural or ſharp, in 
Diſtin&tion to B mel, or Flat + 
placed before any Note, denotes that Note to be lower'd 
a Semi-Tone Minor, ſo does the Quarre raiſe it to its 


natural or diatonick Situation. Again, if the Flat be 
placed before a Note in the thorough Baſs it intimates, 


that its Third is to be Minor, and if placed with any 
Cypher over a Note in the Baſs, as Flat 6, or Flat 5, 
Sc. It denotes that the Sixth or Fifth thereto are to be 
flat. But if the Quadro be placed over any Note, or with 
any Cypher is the thorough Baſs, it has the contrary Ef- 
fect; for thereby the Note or Interval thereto is raiſed to 
its natural Order. Both theſe Characters are uſed in other 
Parts, beſides the thorough Baſs, wherein they affect 
only the Note to which they are prefixed, i. e. they ei- 
ther raiſe or lower that Note alone. . 


mates, that the Mufick is in common Time, which is 


either quick or ſlow, as it is joined with Allegro, 


or Adagio. If the C or Semi-circle be croſſed thus 


= > or turned thus , the firſt requires that the 
Air be played quick, and the. laſt very quick. 

CaDENCE, from the Latin Cadencia, a Fall, may 
be defined in the modern Mufick, a certain Concluſion 
of a Song, or of the Parts thereof in many Places of the 


Piece, which divide it, as it were, into ſo many Num- 


bers or Periods. The Cadence is when the Parts fall or 


terminate on a Chord or Note, the Ear ſeeming natu- 


rally to expect it; and is much the ſame in a Song as a 


MUSICK. 


As to the Flat, when 


Cunono, Chæur, or Chorus, is often found alone, in- 


Period, that cloſes the Senſe in a Para 


A Cadence is either perfe& or im Bien of a Diſcourr 
vs | 


dence is that which conſiſts o A perf, 
each other, or by Degrees confer 30 Note og 2 
Parts: It is called perfect, becauſe it FR wage O the twg 
than the other. The Cadence is ſaid to be 1 the Ear A 
its laſt Meaſure is not in Octave or Uniſo wee when 
a Third; as when the Baſs inſtead of deſc; ut a Sixth or 
deſcends only a Third; or when deſcends "ding 2 Fifth, 
is the ſame Thing, riſing a Fourth, it meld or, which 
with the Treble in the firſt Meaſure eye 
with the Second. It is called im erfeR N 
does not acquieſce in the Conclu ion, but uſe the Far 
tinuation of the Song. I he Cadence is lad u Con 
when the Baſs, inſtead of falling a Fifth whe Oken, 
expects, raiſes a Second, either Major or M: ch the 
Cadence is in two Meaſures ; ſometimes it is 5 Every 
which Caſe it is called a Repoſe, and only cop! zin 
Meaſure, as when the two Parts ſtop at the kin cl one 
out 1 the Cadence. M. Bourſeau diſtin th, with. 
Kinds of Cadences, with Regard to the Baſ; * two 
a Cadence with and without a Reſt, The ; 0h, , . 
Reſt, is when the Finger which ſhould fl yas With a 
dence, ſtops, a little before it ſhakes, on th, ©, Ce 
mediately above that which requires the 8 
Cadence without a Reſt, is when that Stop i. ...- 
There are alſo /mple and double Cadences. Tn 
ones again are various; the more double are thſ o_ 
after a long Stop, the leſs double thoſe after a hs 
 CANCHERIZANTE, or Cancherizato, 15 ws 


Word ſignifying a Piece of Mufick that bon Io 


End, being a retrogade Motion from the End of aSong 


Air, or Tune, to the Beginning, 


CANONE, is a Rule or Method of determining the lu 


tervals of Notes. It is alſo a ſhort Compoſition of two 


or more Parts, in which one leads, and the other 
Canont Mr1vso, or Canone in Corpo, is OR 
Fugue written on a ſingle Line, with ſome Mal to 


1 | 2 „ PO TIN ſhew when the Part that imitate are to beg 
B. Signifies Baſs or Baſſo. B. C. denotes Baſs continue. o begin and end, 


 CanonE In ParTITo, or Riſoluto, is when all the 
Parts to a Canon or perpetual Fugue, are writ, or in 


Partition in ſeveral ſeparate Lines, or in ſeparate Parts 


with the Pauſes which each Part ought to obſerve at the 


Beginning. . | 
Cap ELTA, properly ſignifies Chapel; but the Jtalians 
take that Word tor an Aſſembly of Muſicians, capable to 
ſing or play all the Parts of a Concert; therefore that 


Word of Capella, by the Chapel, ſhews, that all the 
Voices and Inſtruments of a Concert muſt ſing and play 
together the ſame Parts, even in the Entries of the 
Fugues : It is what the French call Grand Cheur, Grand 
Chorus. What is ſung Da Capella is ordinarily under 


the Sign <=, and marked Alla-breve ; which ſigns * 


that the Meaſure muſt be beat at two Times vey 
quick, unleſs it be marked otherwiſe, Whence the Ji 
lians call Maeſtro di Capella, what we all Maſter oi 


ſtead of Tutti, or Da Capella, a doi, a ire, quaint, 


Cbori, &c. is two, three, or four Chorus's. 
the Word Chorus, we find primo, or I', we mult u. 


derſtand, that it is to be played in the firſt Cho; i 


24. II-. or Secundo, in the 2d; and conſequenti, that 
the Compoſition is for eight Voices, or different Parts. 


CnRoMa, Chrome, is a Greek Term which ſigni 


| C denotes the higheſt Part in thorough Baſs. Again, Colour or Ornament, which the Italians uſe 
a ſimple C or Semi-circle, placed after the Cleff, inti- 


Crotchet, Eight of them are wanted for one M 
They call the double Crotchet Semi-Chrona, 16 


' which are wanted for one Meaſure. They make 


likewiſe, of Doſdupla di Chroma, 12 of which go 12 
Meaſure; of Nonupla di Chrome, 9 for one Meaſure; 
Seftupla di Chrome, 6 of them for one Meaſure. * 
Ci rRA, Cypher, is the Name given by the !. * 
to the Numbers and other Signs, placed over 7 i 
in the thorough Baſs, to mark the Nature of the A 
cords to be made in the Accompaniment. | 
CirxcoLo, ſignifies a Circle; and 15 the 551 Up 
by the 7ralians to a Kind of double CY, or V 
antient Muficks after the Key. 3 
Cixcolo Mezzo, a Kind of Diminut en ns 


22 88 e nne e 


. 2 


= > © wi "- 


of 5» B >” x=- 


938 miquavers, or Notes of equal Value, 
Qurets ne a Semi-arcl, proceeding by conjoint 
whic 


Degrees, fig. 2 often find at the End of a Canon or 


ſures to end with, after having 
Fugue, to Of 3 and this the Halians call 
repeated — xeon only to end the Piece, which without it 
| (ado, L tied on to Infinity. | 
might is the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible Intervals of 
on N about the tenth Part of a Tone. Mr. 
g Comma is the Difference between a Tone 
1 It is ſeldom uſed, except in the 
5 Muſick, to ſhew the Juſtneſs of the Con- 


Theor in Practice the Diviſion is drowned and loſt ; 


cords ; for 
an ag he 
anne m a Comma is the ninth Part of a Tone — 


ion of the greater Comma in Numbers, is 
7 8 er the —— is 2025 to 2048. 


Maj in the B, C, mark what the Tralians 

| 2 NN intimates that the Treble ought to play 

| lone, as T does the Tenor, and B the Baſs. | 
DedurrionE, from the Latin deductio, is the Name 
hich Guido retin gave to the Riſe of the Voice in pro- 

— the Syllables, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, quia per 

Das deducitur vr; as on the contrary, when the Voice 
deſcends by theſe, la, ſol, fa, mi, re, ut, he called it 

| reduBio, quia per bas N vox. 8 | 


E. on the Key of an Organ or Harpſichord, denotes 
the Note or Sound E la mi. e $213 

ErisrvapE, ſays Bacchius, Senior, is when three 
Teuachotds or Fourths are ſung one after another, with- 
| out any Dejunction, as when we proceed from the Hy- 
| paton Tetrachord to Meſon, and then Synemmenon, between 
which there is no diezentick Tone. | ts 

Epirziro, the ſame as Seſqui-terza, a certain mathe- 
| matical Proportion, whereby they meaſure two unequal 


and a third Part of the leſs remains, as 4 contains 3 once 
| and an Unity over, which is one Third of three, or the 
| lefs Number; and 8 contains 6 once, and 2 over, 
Which is till one Third of ſix. | 


F often ſtands for the Word Forte. RIS 
F, or fa, is the Baſs Key placed at the Beginning 
| the Lines of a Piece of Muſick, generally on the fourth 
Line upwards, alſo on the third and on any other at 


Pleaſure, Indeed the Characters wherewith the Fand C 


Keys are marked, bear no Reſemblance to thoſe Let- 
| ters: Mr, Malcolm thinks it would be well if we uſed 


| viſe; the ordinary Character of the F Key is : which 


takes a World of Pains to deduce, by Corruption 
from the F ifelf, 5 1 ; 


ps follow each other, each repeating what the firſt 

performed, If the Fugue be made through the 
Fiece, tis called Fuga in conſequenza, or Canone; but if 
only in Part of the Piece, and the Inſtrument repeats the 


Intervals, either above or below, *tis then called 


Tiga ad oftavam 


glannem of Repetitions, ad ſecundam, tertiam, ſextam, &c. 


r or lower, are only eſteemed Imitations, in which 


G of the Guide perhaps may not be exactly 


There are three Kinds 

The be Fugues. 

© /ngle, or ſimple Fu e, 

of four, ve, or re Notes 
by a Second, 


is ſome Point conſiſting 
began by one ſingle Part, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, c. 
l of ſo many) repeating the 
T like Notes, i. e. in the ſame Proportions, 
"Hug vers Parts follow, or come in one after 


fore thoſe tha eln. s rae Ing Ions I 


| Fuoys | 

den Tal or fuga doppia, is when two or more 
ternately 8 move together in a Fugue, and are al- 
2 mixed and interchanged by the ſeveral Parts. 


and ſeconded 
( the - mpoſition conſiſts 


MUSICK 


it in aſcending, 


© regard to one another. 


Numbers, in which the greater contains the leſs twice, 


of 


| the Letters themſelves, but Cuſtom has carried it other- 


Fvovy, is when the different Parts of a muſical Com- 


Figa in uniſono, and if made an Octave, Fifth or Fourth 
£ e or below the Guide or Subject, tis ſaid to be ; 
„ quintam, or quartam. All the other 


of Fugues, the ſimple, double, 


The counter Fugue, is when the Guide deſcends, and 
the other inſtead of imitating it in deſcending, imitates 


Fugue authentick, is when the Notes of the Subject 
aſcend, and when they deſcend, it is a Fugue plagal. 
Fugue grave, is a Fugue whoſe Notes are of a long 
Value, and the Movements flow. 
| G. 
G, is uſed to ſignify the 
called the Treble, or in alt. | 
Gv1pa, the Guide, or leading Voice or Inſtrument in 
a Piece of Muſick in Parts; in F ugues it is called dux, 
and the Parts that are to imitate and follow, are ſaid to 
be its Comes, or as the Italians ſay, in conſequenza. 
H 


Key of the higheſt Part, 


Habitudo and differentia, are Terms made uſe of by 
Nicomachus, to diſtinguiſh a Sort of Proportion. Ha- 
* bitudo, ſays he, is a Ratio meaſuring any Interval, and 
Difference is the Exceſs or Defect of the Sounds, with 

Some are of Opinion, adds 
he, that habitudo and differentia are the nie Things; 
but they are in the wrong, for one has the ſame Dif- 
© ference to two, as two to one, but not the fame Ha- 
© bitudo ; for in two one is doubled, but one contains 
but half of two, 
HxMIOLIA, otherwiſe Seſqui-alteral, is a Sort of Pro- 
portion, wherein the larger Number contains the ſmaller 


one, and a Moiety remains, as 1: 2; 6: 4, Sc. This 


Name is more eſpecially given to a Species of Triples 
 wherem all the Notes are black. The ſquare one con- 
tains two Times, and the lozenge but one; and two 
black ones with a Tail (called Crotchets by the Engliſh) 
are required to make a Time equal, to what is ex- 
22 by the Lozenge. This is called Hemiola maggiore, 
ecauſe in this the Meaſure is beat low. And if the 
Note of the greateſt Value be a black or Lozenge, it is 
equal to two Times, and the Engliſh Crotchet is hal 
thereof ; when this happens the Meaſure is beat quick, 
and called Hemiolia minore. But be theſe Notes ſquare 

or lozenge it is not neceſſary to place any Sign of triple 

Time betore them, the Colour and Figure of them 

_ diſtinguiſh it enough; and when thoſe 
be white, tis not neceſſary to put a Mark to ſhew that 
the Meaſure changes, and that it is in common Time, 


INIT azzione, ſignifies Imitation, which is when a 
Part imitates the Tune of another Part, either during a 
whole Piece, and then it is a Species of the Canon, or 
only during ſome Meaſure, then it is a imple Imitation. 
Sometimes the Movement only, or the Figure of the 
Notes is imitated ; and that, either by a contrary Move- 
ment, which is called an inverted Imitation, or in retro- 
grading, which is imitatione cancherizata, Imitation 
differs from a Fugue in regard to the former, the Re- 
petition muſt be a Second, Third, Sixth, Seventh, or 
Ninth, either above or below the firſt Guide or Voice, 
to which it can be added that it may be at any Interval, 
and differs properly from Fugue, in that in Imitation, 
the Intervals may not be preciſely the ſame ; whereas 
where the Repetition to an Uniſon, Fourth, Fifth, or 
Octave, and the Intervals exactly the ſame in the Comes 
and Guida, it would be a F 8 | 


Kzy, a certain fundamental Note or Tone, to which 
the whole Piece be it Concerto, Sonata, Cantata, c. is 
accommodated ; and which it uſually begins, but always 
ends. N ds 

Laxoco, a flow Movement, 2. e. one Degree quicker | 
than grave, and two than _— 


; MonocnrorD, is a muſical Inſtrument wherewith to 
try the Variety and Proportion of muſical Sounds. It 
is compoſed of a Rule divided and ſubdivided into divers 
Parts, whereon there is a String pretty well ſtretched 
upon two Bridges, at each Extream thereof: In the 
Middle between both, is a moveable Bridge, by whoſe 
Means in applying it to the different Diviſions of the 
Line, you find that the Sounds are in the ſame Propor- 
tion to one another, as the Diviſion of the Line cut by 
the Bridge were. The Monochord is called alſo the har- 
monical Canon, or the canonical Rule, becauſe ſerving 


de 


otes come to 


— MUSIC X. 
to meaſure the Degrees of Gravity and Acuteneſs. the two meet at every Vibration. of che 

Moro, or more properly, according to Zarlin, Movi- Hence Uniſon and Ozzy? paſs alma © more grave: 
mento, is a Term that has different Significations in Concord, | moſt tor the fin 
Mufick ; ſometimes it means only a Motion or Paſſage, OverTurs, or OuverTurr, 04; 
from one Note to another, at whatſoever Diſtance, as a Term uſed for the Solemnities at es Or Pretugjy 
a ſecond, third, or any other Interval; and is the ſame Act or Ceremony, as of an Opera 1 Beginning of 
whether the intermediate Degrees (if any there be) be Concert of Muſick, &c. Tragedy, Comedy 
ſounded, or only the Extremes of them, as the firſt and The Ouverture of the Theatre jn Frome: ; 


laſt Sound of any given Interval. "4 | of Muſick which has uſuall ce is a Pie 
Sometimes it regards the Quickneſs and Slowneſs of Movement. Ya Fugue in the on 


ſuch Motion, as a briſk, flow, lively, or languid Motion, P. 

and in this Senſe it is uſed with regard to Minuets, Ga- P, in the Italian Muſick, frequent 5 

vots, Sarabands, Sc. But the moſt common, and in- which is what we call fof?, ly ſignifies Pia, 

deed the moſt important Acceptation of the Word, is Pas 4, is, in general, a Mark. which n 

with reſpect to Harmony, thoſe above deſcribed only fician whereby, or how he muſt brain ich ſhews a Mu- 

regarding Melody. With regard to Harmony, *tis the particular, Fugues, and, particularly 8 play; but in 

comparing the Manner wherein an upper or treble Part it. This Mark is placed over the Now re mate of 

moves from one Sound to another, with that wherein a ſecond Voice, which is to imitate the oe” Which the 

lower or Baſs Part moves, which is to be done three If there be another, it is where the thi 4 mult begin, 

Ways. 1 1 begin, &c, nd Voice my 
The firſt is when the upper and lower Parts move PzesTo, ſignifies quick; 5. e. 

both the ſame Way, either 3 or downwards, and be e the Time er in NN mul 
is called motoretto. ENT NR denotes Gaiety, Paſſion, Rage, Rapidity 0 TIN 

The ſecond is when in comparing the upper with the PxrEsTo, or Pręſtiſimo, ſignifies very quid. | 

lower Part, the one afcends when the other deſcends, PROPORTIoNE, Proportion, i. e. the ey * 

or e contra, and this is therefore moto contrario. tween two Terms, as between two . ound be. 

The laſt, is when one of the Parts hold out, or con- Lines, or two Sounds, after they have nk „ Or two 

tinues a Sound, while the other riſes or falls on any Note together, as between the Sound ut dow _ pared 

whatſoever ; this makes what the Jtalians call moto Sound ſol | | ee and ie 
5 ma the fo! upwards. There are, in general, ty Sink 

obliquo. e 1 of Propertions, the firſt called Proportion ; / Hr 

| on” 2 N. alkand the ſecond Proportion of Inequality. 4 

| Nox IA, is a quick Time, peculiar to Jiggs. This The Proportion of Equality, is when the two Te- 
Species of Time is otherwiſe called the Meaſure of nine are equal, or one contains no more Parts ** 
LOG, which requires two Falls of the Hand and one other; as 1 to 1, 2 to 2, 8 to 8. Oh " 
Riſe. There are two Sorts of Nonupla's. | The Proportion of Inequality, i 

The firſt is nonupla di ſemi-minime, or dupla ſeſqui- Terms is ne, 4 e. 8 3 

quarta, thus marked +, where nine Crotchets are to be other; as the Proportion of 4 to 2, is a Prortiom {1 
in the Bar, of which four make a Semi-breve in common nequality, ſince the firſt Term contains four iis A 
Time, i. e. in the down Stroke ſix, and but three up; the ſecond contains but two. This ſecond Prportin is 

it is uſually beat adag io. bhe only one uſed in Maſict; and can be made in fre 

The ſecond, is nonupla di crome, or ſeſqui ottava, Manners, called by the Italians generi, or general 

marked thus }, wherein nine Quavers make a Bar, in- The firſt is called Moltiplice, or Multiple ud 15 
ſtead of eight in common Time, i. e. ſix down and three when the greater Term contains the ſmaller more tha 
up; tis beat preſto. 55 once; as the Proportion of 4 to 2, is a multiple Proper- 


The laſt, is nonupla di ſemi-crome, thus diſtinguiſhed tion, becauſe 4 contain twice 2, and that julfly, and | 
.;, in which nine Semi-quavers are contained in a Bar, without any Thing remaining. If the greater Term 
| wherein ſixteen are required in common Time, fix down contains the ſmaller but twice, as 4. 2, or 6. 3, or 16.8, 
and three up; *tis ordinarily beat pręſtiſimo. Beſides Sc. that's called proportio dupla, or double Proportion, 
theſe there are two other Species of Nonuplas. If it contains it juſt three Times, as 3. 1. or 6. 2. or 
CC 9. 3, Sc. that's called proportio tripla, or triple Propur- 
* O, Majuſcule, or Circle, or double C, or Semi-circle, tion. If it contains it four Times, as 4. 1. or 8. 2. or } 
AI is a Note called by the Engliſb a Semi-breve, by the 12. 3. it is proportio quadrupla, or quadruple Projurtian 
| Italians Circolo, with which they mark what they call and thus in infinitum. e 
tempo perfetto, and the Engliſh riple Time. The ſecond Proportion of Inequality, is proporzione d. 
__ OBL1GATO, ſignifies for, on purpoſe for, or neceſ- genere, ſuper-particolare ; which is when the greater 
ſary, or doi Violini obligato, that muſt be played with Term contains the ſmaller once only, and beſides pre- 
JJ. 8 . cCiſely one of the Parts of that ſmaller, as 3. 2. for ire 
Sometimes it ſignifies conſtrained or reſtrained by contains two once, and an Unit beſides, which is one of 
certain Rules, ſubjected to certain Limits or Laws, in the Parts of two; but if that Part remaining 1s pre- 
order to perform ſome particular Thing, to give ſome ciſely half of the ſmaller Number, as 3. 2. that Propor- 
particular Expreſſion of a Paſſion, Action, Sc. in this tion is that otherwiſe called ſe/quialters : If that Part 
Scale we ſay, contrapunto obligato, fuga obligata. In remaining is the third Part of the ſmaller Number, 8 
this Senſe we alſo ſay, the Baſs is obligato, when it is only 4. 3. that is called equi terza : If it be the fourth Part, 
a Ground of a certain Number of Bars, which are to be as 5. 4. it is called ſeſqui guarta; and thus is infinitun, 
repeated over and over; ſuch is the Baſs to Chacones, adding always to ſe/q#i the ordinal Number af 
and every Baſs wherein one is obliged to keep a certain ſmalleſt Term. „ = | 
Movement, and to perfor.1 only certain Notes, SC. The third Proportion of Inequality, is, Proportiont l 
OBL1Qvo, oblique, when the Word is joined to nota, genere ſuper parziente ; which is when the gleater Te. | 
it ſignifies two Breves tied together, which make but contains once the leſs, and beſides two, of three, d 
one Body, whence *tis named in Italian nota dun corpo four, Sc. of the Parts which compoſe the lefler, i.. 
ſolo ; ſometimes there is a Tail on the right or left Side, properly, according. to Zarling, two, or three, ot l 
either aſcending or deſcending. However it be the two Units, Sc. which is marked in placing the Words, #3 
Extremes mark the Sounds, the Middle ſerves only to for 2. tri, for 3. quatiri for 4, Sc. between ſuper 1 


tie them. | ONT: parziente. After which the ordinal Number 0 5 
Octave, is an harmonical Interval, conſiſting of ſmaller Term is added: Therefore the Proportion . 
| ſeven Degrees, or leſs Intervals. | twesn 5 and 3, is to be called Super- bi. parzienie ine 


The moſt ſimple Perception we can have of two becauſe 5 contains once 3, and two Units belide W, 
Sounds is that of Uniſons; in regard the Vibrations are Parts of 3. Likewiſe the Proportion of 7 © 2 
there begin and end together. The next to this is the called Super- tri parienle quarta, becauſe 7 conta * 
O#ave ; where the more acute Sounds make preciſely 4, and 3 of its Parts, or 3 Units. Likewiſe EY 
two Vibrations, while the grave. or deeper. one makes portion of 9 to 5, mult be called Super gd uy * 
one; and wher ein, by Conſequence, the Vibrations of ente-quinta, becauſe the Number contains once bebe 


we } 


des 4 of the Parts of 5, or 4 Units, and thus of the 
| 
chers. ortion, of Inequality, are com- 
; The ng oye of one of the two above- 
ſed of e we'll take no Notice of them here, be- 
mentione@ 5 we have explained already, are ſufficient 
uſe the e of Mufick, and to explain which are the 
ſor the _ Roots of all the Conſonances and Diſſonances of 
Fic as is plainly ſeen in the following Table. 
e . | A 


TABLE or PROPORT IONS. 


Conſonances. | 
Doudle 2. 1. 
The * Seſqui-Altera 3. . 
The _ draws its Seſqui-T erza 4. 3. 
The 1 Major Origin and I Seſqui-Quarta 5. 4. 
= n Minor Form from | Seſqui-Quinta 6. 5. 
= on Major the Propor- Super-bi-parziante- 
15 tion ö Terza : 8 . 
| Super-tri-parziante- 
The 6th mm] | I Quinta . 
Diſſonances. 
ih ior } Super 7% parziente 
| Them mu Octava 15. 8. 
| ; Super-meadri-par- 
Mmor | 
The zn Min | ziente Quint. 9. 5. 
* Fifth Super 14 parzien- _ 
Tek I draws its te, 455 64. 45. 
The Tritone | Origin and | Super 139 parzien- 
I Form from] te, 32 45. 32. 
The Tone Maj. *the Propor- } Se/qui-Ofava 9. 8. 
r 2d Major | tion 5 | 
The Tone Man. | | Seſqui-Nong T0. 9. 
| The Semi- Tone | Sg/qur 155 16. 15. 
Maj. or 2d Min, 2 55 | | : | 8 
The Semi- Tone] | Sefqui 243 25. 24. 
Minor | = 
The Comma [ LS 8 80. 81. 


Bat it mut be obſerved, beſides, that all we have 
{ad on this Subject, muſt be underſtood when the 


greater Number is compared with the ſmaller ; and con- 


ſequently that it is wrote the firſt thus 3. 1. or over it 


thus ?; for if on the contrary the ſmaller was to be 


compared with the greater, then the ſmaller Number 
ould be put before, or over the greater, thus 1. 3. or 
thus z, And to denominate their Proportions, nothing 


elle is to be done, than to place Sub. before the Deno- - 


minations heretofore explained ; which will be ſufficient 


| toſhew that the ſmaller Number is compared with the 
greater, For Inſtance, proportio tripla is marked thus, 


3.1.0r 1; and proportio ſub-iripla thus, 1. 3. or 3, Sc. 
We muſt obſerve, beſides, that the Lalians call of 

the general Name Proporzioni, Proportions, all the Spe- 

cies of Triples, mentioned in this Treatiſe. | 


_ QraDRamo, or QUaDRo, which ſignifies quarre, 
glare, is the Epithet given to 5, when it is a diato- 


nick, natural, or figurated Sign; and then its Effect is 


to reſtore the Chords, changed by the Diezis, or 5 mo! 


to their natural Situation, and therefore to raiſe of a Se- 
mi- Tone, the Note which the þ mol had lowered ; and 


8 of a Semi-Tone that which the Diezis had 

: „ 3 

: 'PIENO, is the Name given by the Halians to what 
e call the Parts of the grand Chorus, and whereby they 

i nguſh thoſe of the little Chorus, and therefore mul- 
neither the Harmony nor the Number of Parts. They 


pe Properly but Extras of Recitant Parts, where 


on ae placed inſtead of Recitative, writing only 
* 1 to be ſung by all the Muſicians, or Da Capella, 


| Watch, is ordinar; | | 
wes, or all. ily marked by the Words 241ti, om- 


RiPkesA, is what we call in Latin, Signu F 
3 5 7 M repeli- 
— 2 the Kipreſa in Mufick is ee a Sen 
wes that ſomething is to be repeated. There 
nine, orts of Repreſa, viz. Repreſa maggiore, and 

An e. the great and ſmall Repreja, 
8 Vol. II. 


3 


as of what follows it. 


NU FI CX. 


The great Repreſa is marked thus E 
and ſignifies, that all that has been ff 


541 


or thus... 
play'd or ſung 


thus far, muſt be repeated, if it be the Beginning- 
of a Piece; or all that has been play'd or ſung from 
ſuch a Mark, if it be at the End of a Piece; and 
what is thus ſung twice, is called Repreſa. "Thoſe Signs 
are commonly found towards the third Part or thereabouts 
of Gavots, Minuets, Courants, Sc. and at the End; 
becauſe thoſe Pieces muſt have two Repreſa's z which muſt: 
each be played twice. Some will have it, that when the 


Repreſa has Points on both Sides, thus Hl it ſuffices to 
mark the Repetition, as well of what has preceded it, 


That when it has Points on the 


left Side thus # it is for the Repetition of what precedes 
it; and when on the right Side thus Wt it is the Repe- 


tition of what follows. 


The Repreſa minore, is when only few Meaſures of the 


Repreſa maggiore are repeated, It is marked thus Y: or 
thus & over or under the Note, whereby one muſt be- 


gin the Repetition. 


R1voLTARE, ſignifies to change, as well in the Har- 
mony as in the Parts. Therefore Canto rivoltato, is a 


Treble changed, which after it has ſerved of Treble, ſerves 


of Baſs. Baſſo rivoltato, is a Baſs, which after it has 
ſerved of Baſs, ſerves of Treble, &c. It is in that Senſe 
we often find theſe Expreſſions in Authors, la ſefta Ri- 
voltata diviene ſettima, &c. the ſixth changed becomes a 
ge is called al, or per Roverſa, 


ſeventh, &c. This Chan 
for Inſtance, fig. 30. 


SoL FAI xo, the naming or pronouncing the ſeveral 


Notes of a Song, by the 8 


and in learning to ſing. 


yllables ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, 


Of the ſeven Notes in the French Scale, ut, re, mi, 


fa, ſol, la, fi, only four are uſed by the Engliſb in Sing- 


ing, as mi, fa, ſol, la, though the Italians uſe the fix 


_ firſt, Their Office therein is, that by applying them to 


every Note of the Scale, it may not only be pronounced 
with more Eaſe, but chiefly that by them the Tones, 


and Semi-Tones of the natural Scale 
ed out and diſtinguiſhed. _ 


may be better mark- 


The Engliſh fay, that this Deſign is obtained by the 
four Syllables, mz, fa, ſol, la; that thus from fa to ſol, is 


a Tone, alſo from ſol to la, and la to mi, without diſtin- 


guiſhing the great and leſs Tone, but from la to fa, alſo 


from mi to fa, only a Semi-Tone; that if then theſe be 


applied in this Order fa fo, la fa, ſol Ia, mi fa, they 


expreſs the natural Series from C, and if they be repeat- 
ed a ſecond or third Octave, we fee by them how to ex- 


— 


preſs all the different Orders of Tones and Semi-Tones 
in the diatonick Scale; and ſtill above i will ſtand fa, 
fol, la, and below it the ſame inverted la, ſol, fa, and 


one mi is always diſtant from another an Octave, which 


cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, becauſe after m7 aſcend- 
fa, which are repeated in- 


ing, come always fa, ſol, la, 
vertedly deſcending. 


To conceive the Uſe of this, it is to be remember'd, 
that the firſt Thing in learning to ſing, is to make one 


raiſe a Scale of Notes by Tones and Semi-Tones to an 
Octave, and deſcend again by the ſame, and then to riſe 


and fall by greater Intervals, as at a Leap, as 'Thirds and 
Fourths, Sc. and to do all this by beginning at Notes 
of different Pitch ; then theſe Notes are repreſented by 
Lines and Spaces, to which theſe Syllables are applied, 


and the Learners taught to name each Line and Space 
thereby; which makes what we call Sofazng, The Ute 


whereof is, that while they are learning to tune the De- 
grees and Intervals of Sounds, expreſſed by Notes on a 
Line or Space, or learning a Song, to which no Words 
are applied, they may do it the better by Means of ar- 
ticulate Sounds; but chiefly that by knowing the De- 


grees and Intervals, expreſſed by thoſe Syllables, they - 
may more readily know the Places of the Semi-Tones, and 
the true Diſtance of the Notes. 


T ſtands for Tutti, all, or all together. — It is alſo 
uſed to mark the Tenor, and the Figures 12. 29. to ſig- 
nify the firtt and ſecond Tenor. e | 

The Letter T, or tr, is often uſed likewiſe to ſignify 
a Shake to be made on any Sound, and is placed over the 


Note to be ſhook on. 
"3 © 


TABLA- 
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Riſe. There are two Sorts of Nonupla's. 


go MUSICK. 


to meaſure the Degrees of Gravity and Acuteneſs. 

Moro, or more properly, according to Zarlin, Movi- 
mento, is a Term that has different Significations in 
Mufick ; ſometimes it means only a Motion or Paſſage, 
from one Note to another, at whatſoever Diſtance, as 
a ſecond, third, or any other Interval; and is the ſame 
whether the intermediate Degrees (if any there be) be 
ſounded, or only the Extremes of them, as the firſt and 


laſt Sound of any given Interval. | 


Sometimes it regards the Quickneſs and Slowneſs of 
ſuch Motion, as a briſk, ſlow, lively, or languid Motion, 
and in this Senſe it is uſed with regard to Minuets, Ga- 
vots, Sarabands, c. But the moſt common, and in- 
deed the moſt important Acceptation of the Word, is 
with reſpe& to Harmony, thoſe above deſcribed only 
regarding Melody. With regard to Harmony, *tis the 
comparing the Manner wherein an upper or treble Part 
moves from one Sound to another, with that wherein a 
lower or Baſs Part moves, which is to be done three 
Ways. 8 TEL 1 
The firſt is when the upper and lower Parts move 
both the ſame Way, either upwards or downwards, and 


is called motoretto. 


The ſecond is when in comparing the upper with the 


lower Part, the one afcends when the other deſcends, 


or è contra, and this is therefore moto contrario. 


The laſt, is when one of the Parts hold out, or con- 


tinues a Sound, while the other riſes or falls on any Note 


whatſoever ; this makes what the /talians call moto 
obliquo. „ e 


Nox up A, is a quick Time, peculiar to Jiggs. This 
Ipecies of Time is otherwiſe called the Meaſure of nine 
Times, which requires two Falls of the Hand and one 


The firſt is nonupla di ſemi-minime, or dupla ſeſqui- 


quarta, thus marked +, where nine Crotchets are to be 
in the Bar, of which four make a Semi-breve in common 
Time, i. e. in the down Stroke ſix, and but three up 


it is uſually beat adagio. EG PET 
The ſecond, is nonupla di crome, or ſeſqui ottava, 


marked thus 3, wherein nine Quavers make a Bar, in- 
ſtead of eight in common Time, i. e. {ix down and three 


up; tis beat preſto. VVV 
The laſt, is nonupla di ſemi-crome, thus diſtinguiſhed 


s, in which nine Semi-quavers are contained in a Bar, 
wherein ſixteen are required in common Time, ſix down 


and three up; *tis ordinarily beat pręſtiſimo. Beſides 
theſe there are two other Species of Nonuplas. 
| 3 4 


Os Majuſcule, or Circle, or double C, or Semi- circle, 


is a Note called by the Engi;þ a Semi-breve, by the 


Italians Circolo, with which they mark what they call 
tempo perfetto, and the Engliſh triple Time. | 
OsBL1GaTo, ſignifies for, on purpoſe for, or neceſ- 


ſary, or doi Violini obligato, that muſt be played with 


a Baſſoon, Sc. , ; | | 
Sometimes it ſignifies conſtrained or reſtrained by 
certain Rules, ſubjected to certain Limits or Laws, in 


order to perform ſome particular Thing, to give ſome 


particular Expreſſion of a Paſſion, Action, &c. in this 
Scale we ſay, contrapunto obligate, fuga obligata. In 


this Senſe we alſo ſay, the Baſs is ob{igato, when it is only 


a Ground of a certain Number of Bars, which are to be 
repeated over and over; ſuch is the Baſs to Chacones, 
and every Baſs wherein one is obliged to keep a certain 
Movement, and to perfor. only certain Notes, Sc. 

 OsnL1qvo, oblique, when the Word is joined to nota, 


it fignifies two Breves tied together, which make bur 
one Body, whence *tis named in Italian nota dun corpo 


ſolo; ſometimes there is a Tail on the right or left Side, 
either aſcending or deſcending. However 1t be the two 
Extremes mark the Sounds, the Middle ſerves only to 
te them. e V | 
_ OcrTavs, is an harmonieal Interval, conſiſting of 
| ſeven Degrees, or leſs Intervals. 


The moſt ſimple Perception we can have of two. 


Sounds is that of Uniſons; in regard the Vibrations 
there begin and end together. The next to this is the 
O#ave ; where the more acute Soupds make preciſely 
two Vibrations, while the grave. or deeper.one makes 
one; and wherein, by Conſequence, the Vibrations of 


_ fician whereby, or how he muſt begin or vl 
particular, Fugues, and, particularly, Cano Pay; but | 


be accelerated, and the Time render'q ut } 
denotes Gaiety, Paſſion, Rage, Rapi a0 b which 


the two meet at every Vibrati 
ti the 
Hence Uniſon and O#Z94y- paß 2 ene more Crave + 
Concord, moft tor the ſane 
OverTURE, or OuverTuy, Op | 
a Term uſed for the Solemnities at the J. „ * Feludrng, 
Act or Ceremony, as of an Opera, Trage. ung of 1 
Concert of Muck, &c. Sed Comedy 
The Ouverture of the T 


heatre in France 


of Muſick which has uſual ce, Bal 
Movement. al a Fugue in the bam 


* 

P, in. the Halian Muſick, freue 
which is what we call foft, Puh fanfic Dau, 
PR ks à, is, in general, a Mark, which f. 


it. This Mark is placed over the N 
_ 2 7 which is to imitate he kN Which the 
| ere be another, it i IRON Ee mon 
begin, Sc. e SOUS til Verb 


PzEesTo, ſignifies quick; i. e. that the Meafire mul 


- PrEesTo, or Preſtiſimo, ſignifies | 
PRoPORTIONE, Properitos, LE the epa found 
tween two Terms, as between two Numbers, 0 be 
Lines, or two Sounds, after they have been in whe 
together, as between the Sound ut 


Sound ſo! upwards. There are, 


m 


in general, two Sor 


of Propertions, the firſt called Proport; = 
and the ſecond Proportion of Ham, on of Eu, 


The Proportion of Equality, is when the tro Terms 
are equal, or one contains no more Parts than the 
other; as 1 to 1, 2 to 2, 8 to 8. 


The Proportion of Inequality, is when one of the | 
Terms is greater, i. e. contains more Parts than the | 


other; as the Proportion of 4 to 2, is a Propurtim of 


Inequality, ſince the firſt Term contains four Units, and © 


the ſecond contains but two. This ſecond Prourtim is 
the only one uſed in Muſick; and can be made in five 
Manners, called by the Italians generi, or general. 
The firſt is called Moltiplice, or Multiple; and i 
when the greater Term contains the ſmaller more than 
once; as the Proportion of 4 to 2, is a multiple Proper- 
tion, becauſe 4 contain twice 2, and that jullly, and 
without any Thing remaining. If the greater Term 
contains the ſmaller but twice, as 4. 2, or 6, 3, or 16.8, 
Sc. that's called proportio dupla, or double Proportion, 


If it contains it juſt three Times, as 3. 1. or 6. 2. or } 


9. 3, &c. that's called proportio tripla, or triple Prour- 


tion. If it contains it four Times, as 4. 1. or 8. 2, or | 
12. 3. it is proportio quadrupla, or quadruple Proportion * 


and thus in infinitum. 


The ſecond Proportion of Inequality, is propurziont 4. 


genere, ſuper-particolare ; which is when the great 
Term contains the ſmaller once only, and beſides F 


ciſely one of the Parts of that ſmaller, as 3. 2. for 


contains two once, and an Unit beſides, which is one of 
the Parts of two; but if that Part remaining B pte. 
ciſely half of the ſmaller Number, as 3. 2. that Fropo- 


tion is that otherwiſe called /e/quraltera : If that Part 


remaining is the third Part of the ſmaller Number, 8 
4. 3. that is called eq ui terza: If it be the found fat, 
as 5.4. it is called ſeſqui guarta; and thus is infaiih 
adding always to /e/qui the ordinal Number of the 
ſmalleſt Term. „ 
The third Proportion of Inequality, is, Fropartm 
genere ſuper parxiente; which is when the great Tem 
contains once the leſs, and beſides two, or three, a 
four, Sc. of the Parts which compoſe the leſſer, * 
properly, according. to Zarling, two, or three, or Oy 
Units, Sc. which is marked in placing the Words, 
for 2. tri, for 3. quatiri for 4, Cc. between ſuper 5 
parziente. After which the ordinal Number 0 
ſmaller Term is added: Therefore the Prop” , 
twesn 5 and 3, is to be called Super-bi-parziene ps 
becauſe 5 contains once 3, and two Units beſides v 
are Parts of 3. Likewiſe the Proportion of Bok 
called Super-tri-parziente quarta, becauſe 7 wp 
4, and 3 of its Parts, or 3 Units. Likewiſe the n 
portion of 9 to 5, mult be called Super ud 
ente-quinta, becauſe the Number contains once 1 


muſt begn. 


downwards, and de 


quadr . ald. 
01 


nes 4 of the Parts of 5, or 4 Units, and thus of the 
heli 

chers. ortion, of Inequality, are com- 
; The Fong, oye of one of the two above- 
ſed No we'll take no Notice of them here, be- 
mention * we have explained already, are ſuſhcient 
cauſe the 2 of Mu/ick, and to explain which are the 
for the A ; Roots of all the Conſonances and Diſſonances of 
Forms 


the Muſick» as is plainly ſeen in the following Table. 
e Mutiny 
TABLE or PROPORT 10NS. 


Conſonances. 
1 Doudle | 2. 1. 
The — 1 2 Seſqui-Altera 3. 2. 
The — draws its | Seſqui-Terza 4. 3. 
n 14 Major {Origin and J S Sante 6. 4. 
3 - 1 Minor Form from | 3 6. 5. 
Major the Propor- Super-hi par xiante- 
The 61h Mut EN; ; VE. 
; | 8 uper-tri-parziante- 
The 6th _ = | Quinta . 3. 
Diſſonances. = 
ur J Super 70 parziente 
The 5th Major | Ou 153. 8. 


KEY! Super-meadri-par- 
or 
The jt Mi ziente Quint. 9. 5. 
- G16 Fifth | Super 14 parzien- 
The fale Fit draws its te, 45*. 64. 45. 
The Tritone Origin and | Super 13 parzien- 
2.5 Form from te, 32* 45. 32. 


The Tone Maj. Pthe Propor- } Se/qui-OFava 9. 8. 
or 2d Major tion 


| {43d on this Subject, muſt be underſtood when the 
greater Number is compared with the ſmaller ; and con- 
ſequently that it is wrote the firſt thus 3. 1. or over it 
| thus 3; for if on the contrary the ſmaller was to be 
compared with the greater, then the ſmaller Number 
ſhould be put before, or over the greater, thus 1. 3. or 
thus z, And to denominate their Propottions, nothing 
| Elſe is to be done, than to place Sub. before the Deno- 
minations heretofore explained; which will be ſufficient 
to ſnew that the ſmaller Number is compared with the 
greater, For Inſtance, proportio tripla is marked thus, 
3.1. or 1; and proportio ſub-iripla thus, 1. 3. or 3, Sc. 
We muſt obſerve, beſides, that the talians call of 
| the general Name Proporzioni, Proportions, all the Spe- 

cies of Triples, mentioned in this Treatiſe. | 


Crabzaro, or QuADRO, which ſignifies quarre, 


nick, natural, or figurated Sign ; and then its Effect is 
to reſtore the Chords, changed by the Diezis, or 5 mol 
ob their natural Situation, and therefore to raiſe of a Se- 
m Tone, the Note which the 5 mol had lowered ; and 
ad 15 of a Semi-Tone that which the Diezis had 
R 


er is the Name given by the Lalians to what 
a0 the Parts of the grand Chorus, and whereby they 
5 nguiſn thoſe of the little Chorus, and therefore mul- 
4a neither the Harmony nor the Number of Parts. They 
2 but Extracks of Recitant Parts, where 
=o L placed inſtead of Recitative, writing only 
Fre 5 to be ſung by all the Muſicians, or Da Capella, 


AM, is ordinari] : 
n or all ih marked by the Words 24ti, om— 


Ripgrs 1 | 2 . , 
tions; by A, is what we call in Latin, Signum repeti- 


cauſe the Ripreſa in Muſick i 2) | 
or Mar 0 11 is properly a Sign 
arc N ſomething is to be repeated. There 


the great and ſmall Repreſa 
40 Vol. II. wy 


3 


, * ** rae. ad 
ad tt. 
q PF 
. 4 


The Tone Min. Seſqui-Nong 10. 9. 
The Semi-Tone | Seſqui 15 16. 15. 
Maj. or 2d Min, Te 5 Fr 
The Smi-Tone | _ I Sefqui 248 25. 24. 
| - Minor | | | 
| The Comma {| Sefqui 83 80. 81. 


But it muſt be obſerved, befides, that all we have 


| Sfuore, is the Epithet given to 5, when it is a diato- 


S of . : | 
nan 7.5, 0% Repreſa, viz. Repreſa maggiore, and 


o 541 


The great Repreſa is marked thus H or thus, 
and ſignifies, that all that has been ff play'd or ſung 
thus far, muſt be repeated, if it be the Beginning- 
of a Piece; or all that has been play'd or fung from 
ſuch a Mark, if it be at the End of a Piece; and 
what 1s thus ſung twice, is called Repreſa. Thoſe Signs 


are commonly found towards the third Part or thereabouts 


of Gavots, Minuets, Courants, Sc. and at the End; 


becauſe thoſe Pieces muſt have two Repreſa'sz which muſt; 
each be played twice. Some will have it, that when the 


Repreſa has Points on both Sides, thus 5 it ſuffices to 


mark the Repetition, as well of what has preceded it, 
as of what follows it. That when it has Points on the 


left Side thus 1 it is for the Repetition of what precedes 
it; and when on the right Side thus F it is the Repe- 
tition of what follows. ; 


The Repreſa minore, is when only few Meaſures of the 
Repreſa maggiore are repeated. It is marked thus Y: or 


thus X over or under the Note, whereby one muſt be- 
gin the Repetition. | 


RivorTaRE, ſignifies to change, as well in the Har- 
mony as in the Parts. Therefore Canto rivoltato, is a 
Treble changed, which after it has ſerved of Treble, ſerves 


of Baſs. Baſſo rivoltato, is a Baſs, which after it has 


ſerved of Baſs, ſerves of Treble, &c. It is in that Senſe 
we often find theſe Expreſſions in Authors, la ſeſta Ri- 
voltata diviene ſettima, &c. the ſixth changed becomes a 


ſeventh, &c. This Change is called al, or per Roverſa, 


for Inſtance, fig. 30. 


 SoLraincG, the naming or pronouncing the ſeveral 


Notes of a Song, by the Syllables zt, re, mi, fa, ſol, 
and in learning to ſing. N „ 
Of the ſeven Notes in the French Scale, ut, re, mi, 


—— 


Fa, fol, la, f, only four are uſed by the Engliſh in Sing- 
ing, as mi, fa, ſol, la, though the Halians uſe the ſix 
firſt. Their Office therein is, that by applying them to 


every Note of the Scale, it may not only be pronounced 
with more Eaſe, but chiefly that by them the Tones, 
and Semi-Tones of the natural Scale, may be better mark- 
ü / none 

The Engliſh fay, that this Deſign is obtained by the 


four Syllables, mz, fa, ſol, la; that thus from fa to ſol, is 
a Tone, alſo from ſo to la, and la to mi, without diſtin- 


guiſhing the great and leſs Tone, but from la to fa, alſo 
from mi to fa, only a Semi-Tone; that if then theſe be 


applied in this Order fa fol, la fa, fol la, mi fa, they 


expreſs the natural Series from C, and if they be repeat- 


ed a ſecond or third Octave, we fee by them how to ex- 


reſs all the different Orders of Tones and Semi-Tones 


in the diatonick Scale; and ſtill above i will ſtand fa, 


fol, la, and below it the ſame inverted la, ſol, fa, and 
one mi is always diſtant from another an Octave, which 


cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, becauſe after mi aſcend- 


ing, come always fa, ſol, la, fa, which are repeated in- 
vertedly deſcending. . e 
To conceive the Uſe of this, it is to be remember'd, 


that the firſt Thing in learning to ſing, is to make one 


raiſe a Scale of Notes by Tones and Semi-Tones to an 


Octave, and deſcend again by the ſame, and then to riſe 


and fall by greater Intervals, as at a Leap, as Thirds and 
Fourths, Sc. and to do all this by beginning at Notes 
of different Pitch; then theſe Notes are repreſented by 


Lines and Spaces, to which theſe Syllables are applied, 


and the Learners taught to name each Line and Space 
thereby; which makes what we call Solfaing. The Uſe 
whereof is, that while they are learning to tune the De- 
grees and Intervals of Sounds, expreſſed by Notes on a 
Line or Space, or learning a Song, to which no Words 
are applied, they may do it the better by Means of ar- 
ticulate Sounds ; but chiefly that by knowing the De- 


grees and Intervals, expreſſed by thoſe Syllables, they 
may more readily know the Places of the Semi-Tones, and 


the true Diſtance of the ow 


T ſtands for Tutti, all, or all together. — It is alſo 
uſed to mark the Tenor, and the Figures 19. 29. to ſig- 
nify the firſt and ſecond Tenor. e 5 

The Letter T, or tr, is often uſed likewiſe to ſignify 


a Shake to be made on any Sound, and is placed over the 


Note to be ſhook on. 
6 Y | | TABLA- 


+ f 
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TABLATURA, ſignifies Tablature, which is in gene- 
ral, when to mark the Sounds, the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, Cyphers, and other Signs are uſed, which is not 
common in the modern Muſick; but this Term is more 
particularly adapted to the Manner of writing a Piece of 
Mufick for the Theorbo, Lute, Guittar, Viol, or the 
like, which is done on parallel Lines (each of which 
repreſents a String of the Inſtruments) certain Letters of 


the Alphabet, whereof A marks that the String is to be 


ſtruck open, i. e. without putting the Finger of the Left- 
Hand on the Neck. B ſhews that one of the Fingers is 
to be put on the firſt Stop, C on the ſecond, D on the 
third, and ſo on through the Octave. | 

The Tablature of the Lute, is wrote in Letters of the 
Alphabet, and that of the Harpſichord in common 
Notes with Figures over their Heads, though the Ger- 
mans, Saxons, Swedes, &c. who ſeldom or ever uſe 
our Notes, and who have rendered themſelves famous 
for their accurate Practice and Knowledge of this Sort 
of Writing, uſe it, not only for the Lute, Baſs-viol, Sc. 
but alſo for the Organ and Harpſichord, placing plain 
Letters without Lines. Bo Tn „FFV 

TEMPERAMENT, is what the talians otherwiſe called 
participatione; wherefore they call the modern Syſtem, 
Syſtema temperato, or participato, becauſe founded on 
Temperature, that is, on the Diminution of ſome Inter- 
vals, and the enlarging of others; which makes it par- 
ticipate of the diatonick and chromatic Syſtems. 
The better to underſtand what is meant hereby, tis 


to be obſerved, 1. That among the Antients, there 


were three Sects, who had very different Opinions con- 
cerning the preciſe Compaſs or Extent of each Interval. 
The firſt of theſe were the Pythagoreans, Diſciples of 
Pythagoras, who wauld have it that Reaſon alone was 
the proper Judge of Sounds, and their Proportions, and 
conſequently that the Forms of Intervals were all rational, 
i. e. they admitted none but ſuch as they could demon- 
ſtrate either arithmetically by Numbers, or geometrically 
by Lines; and that therefore, the fifth muſt always 
have the Proportion of 2: 3, the fourth that of 3: 4. 
the Tone minor, 9 : 10. the Tone major that of 8: g, 
exactly; and beſides theſe they fix d the Proportions of 
many other Intervals, which have afforded Diſputes for 
as many Mathematiciaass. £ Lp 
But the Ear (the Judgment whereof is very nice) does 
not agree to what they fo fixed. The reſt in the Courſe 
of my Treatiſe. I 8 
TETRACHORD, in the antient Mu/ick, a Concord 
conſiſting of three Degrees or Intervals, and four Terms 
or Sounds; called by the Antients alſo (more properly) 
Diateſſaron, and by us a Fourth, : 5 


TRANSFOSIT ION, the writing any Song, Air, or 


Tune, in any Key, different from that in which it was 


firſt compoſed. _ | | | Wo 

Of theſe there are two Kinds; the firſt is with reſpect 
to the Cleff, and the ſecond with regard to the Key. 

Tranſpaſition with reſpe& to the Cleff, conſiſts in 
changing the Places or Seats of the Notes or Letters, 
among the Lines and Spaces ; but ſo as that every Note 
be ſet at the ſame Letter. EST Ln, Fre 

This is done either by moving the ſame Cleff to another 
Line, or by uſing another Cleff; but with Signs that 
place the Tones and Semitones in the fame Order as 
before, by reaſon the Piece is in the ſame Key. 


The Practice is eaſy in the ſame Caſe; in the firſt 
you take the firſt Note at the fame Diſtance above or 


all the reſt of the Notes in the ſame Relations or Di- 
ſtances from one another, ſo os the Notes are all ſet on 
Lines or Spaces cf the ſame Name. ou ond 
In the ſecond, or ſetting the Muſick in a 
Key, *tis to be obſerved, the Places of the three Cleff- 
Notes, are invariable in the Scale, and are to one ano- 
ther in theſe Relations, the mean a Fifth above the Baſs, 
and the Treble a Fifth above the Mean. | 
Now to tranfpole to a new Cleff, for Example, from 
the Treble to the Mean, wherever the new Cleff is ſet, 
we ſuppoſe it the individual Note in the ſame Place of 
the Scale, as if the Piece were that Part in the Compo- 
ſition, to which the new Cleff is generally appropriated, 
ſo that it may direct to the ſaine Note we had before 
Jranſpolition. Now from the fixed Relations of the 


MUSICK. 


three Cleffs in the Scale, it will 


than before. | 


the Cleft. 


Major or Minor, &c. 


| 2 5 VE or tinue in different Letters or Degrees of 
below the Cleff- Note, in its new Poſition as before; and 8 


different 


bee 
of the firſt tranſpoſed Note, and hee, 


be ſet at the ſame mutual Diſtances th 
Suppoſe, for Example, the firſt Note of . 
be D, a Sixth above the Baſs Cleff, where.” * Sg t 
is placed, the firſt Note mult be a ar 8 hat Cleg 
becauſe a greater Second above the Mea cond above, 
gran pond 1 „the Relation bay, - : Sith 
eing a Fifth; ſo the firſt 114 ty 
dividaal D. F "OY will be till the fame i. 
The Uſe of this Tranſpaſition is, ; 
ſet with a certain coy a 8 n being 
go far above or below the Staff of five Lines the Now, 
by the Change of the ſame Cleff in the parti Y they may 
or by taking a new Cleff, be brou - "a Opt 


ht with; va 
paſs of the Lines, or at leaſt more within ate face. 
me 


Tranſpaſition from one Key to another 
of the Key, or ſetting all the Nows _ 80 an ng 
ferent Letters, and performing it conſequent. = 
rent Places upon the Inſtruments. The Deſg ge 
is, that a Song, which being begun in one pb thereg 
high, too low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for I whos 
Inſtrument, may be begun in another Place a 18 
that carried on through all its juſt Degrees 1 * 
and its Poſition here remain the fame, and the 8 
is of the Notes themſelves from one Letter to ; 4 
and its Line or Space to another. _ 

In the former Tranſpoſition, the 
by the ſame Letters, but both removed to different ; 
and Spaces; in this the Letters are unmoved, a th 
Notes of the Song transferred to, or expreſſed by 5 


to find the 
| the ne 
ey Were at befor 


Letters, and conſequently ſet on different Lines or 


Spaces, which t Ure a dj | 
paces, which therefore require a different Signaure of 


 Tranſpoſition then, is the changing the Notes of 
to a different Species of Octave, to that in icin 


| firſt compoſed, or at leaſt in which 'tis actually nord, 


in ſuch Sort that the Semitones of the two Fou 


which compoſe each Octave, as mi fa, and as the jw 
have /i ut, may be found by means of 10 I Flats, | 


or M exactly in the ſame Range, or in the ſame 
Degree or Proportion to another, as before Tranſpoſi 
tion, for Inſtance, fg. 52. where the Semitones of the 
Fourth in the Diatonick are found by means of Sharps, 

Or *tis the uſing one or more chromatick Chords, in- 


| ſtead of the natural and diatonick, to conſtitute a Mode, 


that is to ſay, to place the Final on any Degree at 
Pleaſure, or to render the Fifth above it juſt; and by 
that Means make it the Dominant, or to make the third 


It muſt be obſerved, it is not impoſſible to tranſpoſe 


a diatonick Song, or one wherein there are none but | 


natural Chords, either higher or lower, without the 


Aid of theſe chromatick Signs, either one Flat, or oe 
Sharp, and very often one may not be ſufficient ; ther 


fore we muſt remark that if many Flats or Sharps be 
found in a Song, either immediately after a Cleft, or 


different Parts of the Song, on the natural or effentia 


Chords of the Mode, it may be concluded, that the 


Song is in a tranſpoſed Mode, and therefore may be 


reduced to a natural one. 


Laſtly, Tranſpoſition is to uſe theſe chromatick Ci | 


racters in ſuch a Manner, as that by their Help tie 
Chords of the two Octaves, though they begin and con- 


form the ſame Intervals, and conſequently have the ſane 


Names. For Inſtance, fig. 53: here are only Fxampks 
of ut and re, 


becauſe the Finals of all rranſpoſed = 
mult be one of thoſe two; if ut, the third above 
Major; if re, Minor. | 


Note, That the Tranſpoſition is a Thing which guts? 


great deal of Trouble to young Practitioner * 
ing. Sometimes by the Negligence either o 1955 
or Copiſts in forgetting to place the ehren 61 
for a Flat or a Sharp being omitted after t 4 
makes them miſtake in tranſpoſing the All, 


: *þ the 
they ſuppoſe noted in a certain jeff, which 


accidental Flats or Sharps in the Courſe 0! 


ſhew not to be natural. 
raiſes nor lowers the Tone, but cha 


iv 
ile 


nges the 


re to 


Notes were apt 


the Gamut, MJ | 


hc 
This Tranſpoſition Nt 


ne 


* 1 reduces a tranſpoſed Song to a natural one, 
Only; a 


Tremolante, or Tremante, is often found 
or in abregee, Tem. To give Notice, 
ſe who play on Inſtruments with a Bow, 
Degree ſeveral Notes with a ſingle 


eicher entire, 


jally to tho 
cpa n he ſame f og: 
Bow, to imitate as it were the Shake of 


e 
hat's alſo often marked for Voices: We 
Fn 5 of both in Mr. Lully's Opera of Vs. 
have | ometimes alſo, that Word Tremolo, and its 
V fin to ſignify what the French call, 


ent Muſick a Trio, i. e. a Compoſition in 
a puts, and to be performed by three Voices alone. 

three Par HARMONICA » are Greek Terms latinized, 
es be tranſlated Harmonick triard ; and is a Com- 
your jr three radical Sounds all heard together, neither 
. at the Octave of the two others; and of 
ets is a Fifth, and the other a Third above the 
Will 


older, which is the Fundamental. 


3 Fifth; which with the Baſs or fundamental 


| three different Terms; whence the Name 
| 52 F harmonical is doubtleſs given it from 
3 Property of the Fifth, which divides itſelf 


into two Thirds very naturally, both excellent and per- 


| ble; ſo that this one Sound diſpoſed between 
3 two Thirds at once, one Major, the 
"ther Minor, and of Conſequence a double Harmony. 

Hence it is, that in Trios, particularly this Concord is 
preferred to that which divides the Octave into a Fifth 
nnd a Fourth, in regard that if there be Concord on one 
Side, there is a Diſcord on the other, whereas here the 
Harmony is compleat on both Sides. But here it muſt 
| be obſerved, that the Fourth is by ſome accounted a 
Disco, but by moſt eſteemed a Concord; and 'twas 
upon the Diviſion, that a great many of the antient Ni- 
ceties depended, "= F 
| Of the three Sounds which compoſe the harmonical 
| Triad, the graveſt is called the Fundamental or Baſis ; 
| the acuteſt, that is, that which makes the Fifth, and 
| terminates the Concord upwards, is called the excluded 
or higheſt Sound, ſonus excluſus, and that which divides 
| the Fifth ſo agreeably into two Thirds, the harmonical 
| Mean, medius harmonicus. | N 
This Diviſion of the Fifth into two Thirds may be 
| performed two Ways, viz. Firſt, harmonically, when 
| the greater Third is loweſt, and the leſs a-top, in which 
Cale the Triad is ſaid to be perfect and natural. 

Sccondly, arithmetically, when the leſs Third is loweſt, 


we... * TT — 


and the greater a- top; in which Caſe the Triad is called 
; imperfect or flat; both are good, but the laſt is not fo 
much uſed as the firſt, | 35 
: | TRILLO, often marked, in Abregee, by a T. or by 
g Tr. or only by a ſmall t, as well for Voices as for Inſtru- 
1 ments; 1s to intimate, that you muſt beat very quick 
1 alternately, or one after another, two Sounds in conjoint 
he egrees, as fa mi, or mi re, &c. ſo that you begin by 
1 the higheſt, and end by the loweſt ; and this is properly 
the Cadence or Shake, in the French Manner. But it is 
1 lo very often a Mark, eſpecially in the Halian Muſick, 


p 7 you muſt be at the ſame Note ſeveral Times on the 
ame Degree, beginning a little ſlow, and ending with 


the Wickneſs the Throat can form them: For In- 
kance, fig. 56. : | | 


> 
> Ez > © 5 


4 It can be expreſſed by common Notes. The 


Lalians uſe it more particularly after they have held out 


aN i 
de, or made a Roulade or Tirata of two or more 
leaſures to eaſe t 


Kad weakened, 


Taro 18 ſaid of a Piece 1 
* 5 ce of Muſick made to be per- 
| Yi 0 three Voices, or of all Compoſition in three 
cet att. But in this Compoſition which is the 
to be the moſt regular of all; 


= bc waich ought 
0. obſerve, 1. That beſides the general Rules of 
two Fifth, Pont. which forbid making two Octaves or 


to follow one an ; 
| other either 0 
org the other , to the Baſs or 


bes d 
m every Time of the Bar, either with the Baſs, 


MUSICK. 


a Term purely Latin, which ſignifies bree, 


Triad, is properly a Conſonance formed of a 


ſeldom by the Octave. 


it "ore this is properly the true Jratian Trillo, at 


he Voice, which ſo long a Tenſion 


Parts, in Trios, the Third muſt be 


or with the other two ſuperior Parts, i. e. that one of the 
two ſuperior Parts make a Third with the Baſs, and the 
other a Fifth, or an Octave. | | 

2. That ſometimes the Sixth, accompanied with the 
Octave or Fourth, may be uſed inſtead of the Third, 
becauſe then the two ſuperior Parts make a Third among 
themſelves, 


3. That therefore the Fifth and Octave are very ſel- 


” 


dom to be uſed, becauſe there will then be no Third to 


the Baſs, or between the Parts, 


4. That all Diſcords may be uſed in Trios, that the 
gth muſt be accompanied with the 3d and 5th, as 
alſo very well with the 7th and redundant 5th, pro- 
vided an Octave follow. The 2d muſt be accompanied 
with the 4th, and follow'd by the 3d. The 4th muſt 


be accompanied with the 5th or 6th, if it be ſyncoped, 


and followed by the 3d; or if it be not ſyncoped with 
the 2d, and followed by the 5th, either juſt or falſe, 
according to the Sequel of the Song and Harmony. 
The Tritone muſt be accompanied with the Sixth or 
Second, and followed by the Sixth, but ſeldom by the 
Octave. TL: * 
_ The falſe Fiftb muſt be accompanied by the 3d or 
6th, and followed by the Third. 1 N 
The ſuperfluous Fifth muſt be accompanied by th 
Third, Sc. | TH 
The ſeventh Major or Minor, and ſyncoped muſt be 
accompanied with the 3d, or 5th, or 9th, but never or 


Ihe ſeventh Major, may be accompanied by the Se- 
cond or Fifth, and ſometimes by a Fourth, if the Baſs 
holds on a Note. | e 

V, is often found alone thus V, for one Violin; or 
thus VV, for two Violins. . ee 

VARIAT IO, Variazione, ſignifies in Mufick all the 


different Manners of playing or ſinging an Air, either 


in ſubdividing the Notes into others of leſs Value, or by 
adding of Graces, Fc. in ſuch a Manner however as 


one may ſtill diſcern the Ground through all the Enrich- 


ments, which ſome call embroderies. Thus, for Inſtance, 
the different Coplets of the Folies d Eſpagne, of Chacones, 


Paſſecailles, &c. and ſometimes of Gavots, are ſo many 


Variations. e N 
Uso, Uſage, Cuſtom, Habitude, or that frequent Re- 
petition of the ſame Thing, in order to facilitate the 
Execution thereof; but in Miſick that Word has a Sig- 
nification ſomething different, which is intereſting enough 
to deſerve the following ample Explication. 

Therefore to underſtand well what L/ is in Muſick, 
we muſt know that the Melopæia has three Parts, which 
the Greeks call Lepfis, Mixis, and Chrefis; and the 

Latins Sumtio, Miſtio, uſus; and the Italians, Preſa, 
Meſcolamento, and Uſo. l | 2555 
The Preſa, ſay Ariſtides, Euclide, Martianus Capella, 


Kc. and after them Bontempi, teaches a Compoſer in 


what Syſtem he muſt place his Song; if he ſhall place 
it in the Syſtem of the grave Sounds, or of the acute or 
mean; and conſequently in what Mode or Tone, and 
by what Note he muſt begin and end it. No OC 

| Miſcolamento, procures to the Compoſer the Means 
of mixing or joining the Sounds one after another, ſo 
that the Voice or Sound be always within a certain Com- 
paſs, that the three Genera or Kinds of Moculation, 
viz. the Diatonick, Chromatick, and Enharmonick, may 
be conveniently diſpoſed, and that the Song never move 
out of the Syſtem, that is, the Limit or Mode wherein 
tis begun, unleſs with ſome particular Deſign. Miſtio 
eſt per quam aut ſonos inter ſe, aut vocis locos Coagmentamus z 
aut modulationis genera, aut modorum ſyſtemata, Ariſt, 
*Tis properly no more than aſter having begun the Song, 
to purſue it without forcing any particular Sound therein, 


4. e. raiſing it too high, or falling too low, or uſing any 


forbidding Intervals, and well placing the natural, effen- 
tial, neceſſary, or accidental Chords of the Mode, to 
go out of it and enter it again conveniently; in a Word, 
according to modern Expreſſion, *tis the Art of modus 
lating well. 5 
Laſtly, the C/ is that Part of the Melopzia, which 
teaches the Compoſer how the Sounds are to follow one 
another, and in what Situations each of them onght and 
can be to form an agreeable Melody, or a good 2 
I atton; 


542 

TABLATURA, ſignifies Tablature, which is in gene- 
ral, when to mark the Sounds, the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, Cyphers, and other Signs are uſed, which is not 
common in the modern Muſick; but this Term is more 
particularly adapted to the Manner of writing a Piece of 
Mufick for the Theorbo, Lute, Guittar, Viol, or the 
like, which is done on parallel Lines (each of which 
repreſents a String of the Inſtruments) certain Letters of 
the Alphabet, whereof A marks that the String is to be 
ſtruck open, 7. e. without putting the Finger of the Left- 


Hand on the Neck. B ſhews that one of the Fingers is 


to be put on the firſt Stop, C on the ſecond, D on the 
third, and ſo on through the Octave. 4 
The Tablature of the Lute, is wrote in Letters of the 
Alphabet, and that of the Harpſichord in common 
Notes with Figures over their Heads, though the Ger- 
mans, Saxons, Swedes, &c. who ſeldom or ever ule 


our Notes, and who have rendered themſelves famous 


for their accurate Practice and Knowledge of this Sort 
of Writing, uſe it, not only for the Lute, Baſs-viol, Qc. 
but alſo for the Organ and Harpſichord, placing plain 
Letters without Lines.“ | ; | 
TEMPERAMENT, is what the 1talians otherwiſe called 


participatione ; wherefore they call the modern Syſtem, 


Fyſtema temperato, or participato, becauſe founded on 
Temperature, that is, on the Diminution of ſome Inter- 
vals, and the enlarging of others; which makes it par- 
ticipate of the diatonick and chromatick Syſtems. 


The better to underſtand what is meant hereby, tis 


to be obſerved, 1. That among the Antients, there 
were three Sects, who had very different Opinions con- 
cerning the preciſe Compaſs or Extent of each Interval. 


The firſt of theſe were the Pythagoreans, Diſciples of 


Pythagoras, who wauld have it that Reaſon alone was 
the proper Judge of Sounds, and their Proportions, and 
conſequently that the Forms of Intervals were all rational, 
i. e. they admitted none but ſuch as they could demon- 
ſtrate either arithmetically by Numbers, or geometrically 


by Lines; and that therefore, the fifth muſt always 
have the Proportion of 2: 3, the fourth that of 3: 4. 


the Tone minor, 9 : 10. the Tone major that of 8: 9, 


exactly; and beſides theſe they fix'd the Proportions of 


as many Mathematicians. 


many other Intervals, which have afforded Diſputes for 


But the Ear (the Judgment whereof is very nice) does 
The reſt in the Courſe 


not agree to what they ſo fixcd. 
of my Treatiſe, NG Cn DR. 

TETRACHORD, in the antient Mu/ick, a Concord 
conſiſting of three Degrees or Intervals, and four Terms 


or Sounds; called by the Antients alſo (more properly) 


Diateſſaron, and by us a Fourth 
TransPosITION, the writing any Song, 
Tune, in any Key, different from that in which it was 
firſt compoſed. F | 
Of theſe there are two Kinds; the firſt is with reſpect 
to the Cleff, and the ſecond with regard to the Key. 
Tranſpoſition with reſpe& to the Cleff, conſiſts in 


changing the Places or Seats of the Notes or Letters, 


among the Lines and Spaces; but fo as that every Note 
be ſet at the ſame Letter. „„ 
I his is done either by moving the ſame Cleff to another 
Line, or by uſing another Cleff; but with Signs that 

place the Tones and Semitones in the ſame Order as 
before, by reaſon the Piece is in the ſame ex. 
The Practice is eaſy in the ſame Caſe; in the firſt 


you take the firſt Note at the ſame Diſtance above or 


below the Cleff. Note, in its new Poſition as before; and 
all the reſt of the Notes in the ſame Relations or Di- 
ſtances from one another, ſo Wo: the Notes are all ſet on 
Lines or Spaces of the ſame-Name...... won 

In the ſccond, or ſetting the Muſick in a different 
Key, *tis to be obſerved, the Places of the three Cleff- 


Notes, are invariable in the Scale, and are to one ano- 


ther in theſe Relations, the mean a Fifth above the 
and the Treble a Fifth above the Mean. 

Now to tranſpoſe to a new Cleff, for Example, from 
the Treble to the Mean, wherever the new Cleff is let, 
we ſuppoſe it the individual Note in the fame Place of 
the Scale, as if the Piece were that Part in the Compo- 
ſition, to which the new CEH is generally appropriated, 


» 


Baſs, 


ſo that it may direct to the ſunc Note we had before 
Tranſpolition. Now from the fixed Relations of the 


of the firſt tranſpoſed Note, 


that carried on through all its juſt Degrees 
and its Poſition here remain the ſame, 


Air, or 


Aid of theſe chromatick Signs, either one Flat, or one 


three Cleffs in the Scale, it will be eaſy 


and 
be ſet at the ſame mutual Diſtanc 


_ Suppoſe, for Example, the 
be m 7 1 8 the Baſs C 
is placed, the firſt Note muſt b t Chef 
becauſe a greater Second have 2 Second aboye, 
_ = ao , o Relation ie c Sixth 

eing a Füfth; 10 the firſt Note will ä © ty; 
dividual D. Ore will be ſtill the lame i 

The Uſe of this Tranſpo/ition is, that; 

ſet with a certain Cleft in a certain elite Song being 
go far above or below the Staff of five Lines the Now; 
by the Change of the ſame Cleff in the particu they may 
or by taking a new Cleff, be brought withi neden 
paſs of the Lines, ' 


or at | thin din the Com. 
than before. eee Extreme 
 Tranſpofition from one Key to another, jx "TER 
of the Key, or ſetting all the Notes of a 80 ; ging 
ferent Letters, and performing it conſequent? at dil. 
rent Places upon the Inſtruments. The Deke, OE 
is, that a Song, which being begun in one Fla __ 
high, too low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for 4 = 
Inſtrument, may be begun in another Place, 7 5 


The Clef 
and the Change 
one Letter to another, 


to find 
then all the 


es they were 0 
firſt Note of 4 rang 


leff, wherever tha gt) 


the Sexy 
eſt are 


is of the Notes themſelves from 
and its Line or Space to another. 
In the former Tranſpoſition, the Notes we 

by the ſame Letters, but both removed to different Li 
and Spaces; in this the Letters are unmoved, and © 
Notes of the Song transferred to, or expreſſed b 2 . 
Letters, and conſequently ſet on different Line 2 
Spaces, which therefore require a different Sionary; f 
the Cleſf- 2 
Tranſpoſition then, is the changing the Notes of 480g 

to a different Species of Octave, to that in which ir Ws 
 firlt compoſed, or at leaſt in which 'tis actually noted 
in ſuch Sort that the Semitones of the two Four : 
which compoſe each Octave, as mi fa, and as the Hane 
have i ut, may be found by means of Tr A. Flats, 
or % exactly in the ſame Range, or in the ſame 
Degree or Proportion to another, as before Tranſpoſi- 
tion, for Inſtance, fig. 52. where the Semitones of the 
Fourth in the Diatonick are found by means of Sharps. 
Or tts the uſing one or more chromatick Chords, in- 
ſtead of the natural and diatonick, to conſtitute a Mode, 
that is to ſay, to place the Final on any Degree at 
Pleaſure, or to render the Fifth above it juſt; and by 
that Means make it the Dominant, or to make the third 

Major or Minor, &c. do 

It muſt be obſerved, it is not impoſſible to tranſpoſe 
a diatonick Song, or one wherein there ate none but 
natural Chords, either higher or lower, without the 


re expreſſeq 


Sharp, and very often one may not be ſufficient ; there- 
fore we muſt remark that if many Flats or Sharps be 
found in a Song, either immediately after a Cleff, or in 
different Parts of the Song, on the natural or eſſential 
Chords of the Mode, it may be concluded, that the 
Song is in a tranſpoſed Mode, and therefore may be 
redated: ©: 8 name angie 
_ Laſtly, Tranſpoſition is to ule theſe chromatic Cha- 
raters in ſuch a Manner, as that by their Help tie 
Chords of the two Octaves, though they begin and cot 
tinue in different Letters or Degrees of the Gamil, MJ 
form the ſame Intervals, and conſequently have the ves 
Names. For Inſtance, fig. 53. here are only Fanny 65 
of ut and re, becauſe the Finals of all rranſpoſed Modes 
muſt be one of thoſe two; if ut, the third above it 1 
Major; if re, Minor. 


Note, That the 7. e e is a 
reat deal of Trouble to young 
- w_ Sometimes by the Negligence either of — 
or Copiſts in forgetting to place the Aren ß 
for a Flat or a Sharp being omitted after the ü 
makes them miſtake in tranſpoſing the An : + 
they ſuppoſe noted in a certain Cleft, 2 1. 
accidental Flats or Sharps in the Couric of fil . 
ſhew not to be natural. This Tranſpolition e. 
raiſes nor lowers the Tone, but changes the Nan 


Thing which ges! 
Practitioners in fing- 


me 


only, and red 


1e, or Tremante, is often found 
amen Trem. To give Notice, 
choſe who play on Inſtruments with a Bow, 
he ſame Degree ſeveral Notes with a ſingle 
winke 25 Bow, to imitate as it were the Shake of 
guoke of t That's alſo often marked for Voices: We 
the Ol gal. es of both in Mr. Luchs Opera of 1/is. 
1 1 ſometimes alſo, that Word Tremolo, and its 
We bn Tremoleto, to ſignify what the French call, 
erly, Gadence, and which ſhould be cal- 


either entire, 
eſpecially to 


\ purely Latin, which ſignifies rec, 
TEIN 5 1 Trio, i. e. a Compoſition in 
and in ant and to be performed by three Voices alone. 
three dre ARMONICA » are Greek Terms latinized , 
ge be tranſlated Harmonick triard; and is a Com- 
- 5 three radical Sounds all heard together, neither 
anne at the Octave of the two others; and of 
4 = eis a Fifth, and the other a Third above the 
5 «hich is the Fundamental. I, 
5 Triad, is properly a Conſonance formed 
2 1 \ Fifth ; which with the Baſs or fundamental 
= \ make three different Terms; whence the Name 
_ That of harmonical is doubtleſs given it from 
Nei Property of the Fifth, which divides itſelf 
— two Thirds very naturally, both excellent and per- 
fel aorecable ; ſo that this one Sound diſpoſed between 
two "hers make 
older Minor, and of Conſequence a double Harmony. 


Hence it is, that in Trios, particularly this Concord is 


+ Side, there is a Diſcord on the other, whereas here the 
| Harmony is compleat on both Sides, But here it muſt 
be obſerved, that the Fourth is by ſome accounted a 
Piſcor!, but by moſt eſteemed a Concord; and 'twas 
upon the Diviſion, that a great many of the antient Ni- 
ceties depended, 7 = gn 

Of the three Sounds which compoſe the harmonical 
Triad, the graveſt is called the Fundamental or Baſis ; 
the acuteſt, that is, that which makes the Fifth, and 
terminates the Concord upwards, is called the excluded 


Mean, medius harmonicus. 


performed two Ways, viz. Firſt, harmonically, when 


Calc the Triad is ſaid to be perfect and natural. 

Sondy, arithmetically, when the leſs Third is loweſt, 
and the greater a- top; in which Caſe the Triad is called 
imperfect or flat; both are good, but the laſt is not ſo 
much uſed as the firſt, | 1 | . 

Talrro, often marked, in Abregee, by a T. or by 
Tr. or only by a ſmall t, as well for Voices as for Inſtru- 
ments; i to intimate, that you muſt beat very quick 
alternately, or one after another, two Sounds in conjoint 
Degrees, as fa mi, or mi re, 
the higheſt, and end by the loweſt; and this is properly 
te Cadence or Shake, in the French Manner. But it is 


: you muſt be at the ſame Note ſeveral Times on the 
ame Degree, beginning a little low, and ending with 


al the Cuickneſs the Throat can form them : For In- 
lance, fig. 56, e 


Therefore this is 


| roperly the true Italian Trillo, at 
eaſt as it can be 2 e f 


Ii; a xpreſſed by common Notes. The 
work uſe it more particularly after they have held out 
1 OY 


r made a Roulade or Tirata of two or more 


Me . d 
calures to eaſe the Voice, which ſo long a Tenſion 
Lad weakened, | | 


510, is ſaid of a Pi | | 
fr LO 5 a Piece of Muſick made to be per- 


Want oices, or of all Compoſition in three 
Fen a war But in this Compoſition which is the 
3 * ought to be the moſt regular of all; 

f Kb eve, I. That beſides the general Rules of 

* Re Point. which forbid making two Octaves or 
ang! 0 to follow one another, either to the Baſs or 
N © other Parts, in Trios, the Third muſt be 

every Time of the Bar, either with the Baſs, 


MUSICK. 


uces a tranſpoſed Song to a natural one, 


dom to be uſed, becauſe there will then be 


of a-- 


two Thirds at once, one Major, the 


holds on a Note. 
referred to that which divides the Octave into a Fifth 
an 1 Fourth, in regard that if there be Concord on one 


| Paſſecailles, 


| or higheſt Sound, ſonus excluſus, and that which divides 
the Fifth ſo agreeably into two Thirds, the harmonical | 


This Diviſion of the Fifth into two Thirds may be 


the greater Third is loweſt, and the leſs a-top, in which 


&c. ſo that you begin by 


* very often a Mark, eſpecially in the Italian Muſick, 


or with the other two ſuperior Parts, i. e. that one of the 
two ſuperior Parts make a Third with the Baſs, and the 
other a Fifth, or an Octave. beet 

2. That ſometimes the Sixth, accompanied with the 
Octave or Fourth, may be uſed inſtead of the Third, 
becauſe then the two ſuperior Parts make a Third among 
themſelves, | 


3. That therefore the Fifth and Octave are very ſel- 
no Third to 

the Baſs, or between the Parts. | 
4. That all Diſcords may be uſed in Trios, that the 
gth muſt be accompanied with the 3d and 5th, as 
alſo very well with the 9th and redundant 5th, pro- 
vided an Octave follow. The 2d muſt be accompanied 
with the 4th, and follow'd by the 3d. The 4th muſt 
be accompanied with the 5th or 6th, if it be ſyncoped, 
and followed by the 3d; or if it be not ſyncoped with 
the 2d, and followed by the 5th, either juſt or falſe, 

according to the Sequel of the Song and Harmony. 
Ihe Tritone muſt be accompanied with the Sixth or 


Second, and followed by the Sixth, but ſeldom by the 


Octave. 
The falſe Fifth muſt be accom 
6th, and followed by the Third. | 
The ſuper fiuous Fifth muſt be accompanied by the 
Third; Ge. 95 5g 125 
The ſeventh Major or Minor, and ſyncoped muſt be 
accompanied with the 3d, or 5th, or gth, but never or 
ſeldom by the Octave. 8 e 
I he ſeventh Major, may be accompanied by the Se- 
cond or Fifth, and ſometimes by a Fourth, if the Baſs 


5 * | | 
V, is often found alone thus V, for one Violin ; or 
thus VV, for two Violins. 6 | x8 
VaRIaT1o, Variazione, ſignifies in Muſich' all the 
difterent Manners of playing or ſinging an Air, either 
in ſubdividing the Notes into others of leſs Value, or by 
adding of Graces, &c. in ſuch a Manner however as 
one may ſtill diſcern the Ground through all the Enrich- 
ments, which ſome call embroderies. Thus, for Inſtance, 
the different Coplets of the Folies d Eſpagne, of Chacones, 
&c. and ſometimes of Gavots, are ſo many 


panied by the 30 or 


Variations. e UV! 
Uso, Uſage, Cuſtom, Habitude, or that frequent Re- 
petition of the ſame Thing, in order to facilitate the 
Execution thereof; but in Mufick that Word has a Sig- 
nification ſomething different, which is intereſting enough 
to deſerve the following ample Explication. 15's 

Therefore to underſtand well what Uſ is in Muſick, 
we muſt know that the Melopæia has three Parts, which 
the Greeks call Lepſis, Mixis, and Cræſis; and the 
Latins Sumtio, Miſtio, uſus; and the Italians, Preſa, 
Meſcolamento, and C. | 

The Preſa, ſay Ariſtides, Euclide, Martianus Capella, 
&c. and after them Bontempi, teaches a Compoſer in 
what Syſtem he muſt place his Song ; if he ſhall place 
it in the Syſtem of the grave Sounds, or of the acute or 
mean ; and conſequently in what Mode or Tone, and 
by what Note he muſt begin and end it. | 
Mliſcolamento, procures to the Compoſer the Means 
of mixing or joining the Sounds one after another, ſo 
that the Voice or Sound be always within a certain Com- 
paſs, that the three Genera or Kinds of Modulation, 
viz. the Diatonick, Chromatic, and Enharmonick, may 
be conveniently diſpoſed, and that the Song never move 
out of the Syſtem, that is, the Limit or Mode wherein 
tis begun, unleſs with ſome particular Deſign. Miſtio 
eſt per quam aut ſonos inter ſe, aut vocis locos coagmentamus z 
aut modulationis genera, aut modorum fyſtemata, Ariſt, 
Tis properly no more than alter having begun the Song, 
to purſue it without forcing any particular Sound therein, 
1. e. raiſing it too high, or falling too low, or uſing any 
forbidding Intervals, and well placing the natural, eſſen- 
tial, neceſſary, or accidental Chords of the Mode, to 
go out of it and enter it again conveniently; in a Word, 
according to modern Expreſſion, *tis the Art of modus 
ating well. | 
| Laſtly, the L/ is that Part of the Melopzia, which 
teaches the Compoſer how the Sounds are to follow one 
another, and in what Situations each of them onght and 
can be to form an agreeable Melody, or a good _ 
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ation; which according to Ariſtides can be done in three 
Manners, to which Euclid has added a fourth, of which 
I'll ſpeak afterwards. | | 

The firft is called by the Greeks Agoge, or Agogi, 
by the Latins Ductus, and Conducimento by the Ialians, 
and is when the Sounds follow one another di grado, or in 
conjoint Degrees, i. e. from one to another without 
miſſing an intermediate Degree. 

Of Du#fus there are three Kinds, the firſt is Ductus 
rectus, or Conducimento retto, when the Notes or Sounds 
follow one another immediately riſing, as fig. 59. which 
the Italians call alſo di grado aſcendente. | 

The ſecond is Ductus revertens, or Conducimento ritor- 


nante, and is when the Sounds follow one another imme- 
diately deſcending, as fig. 60. which is likewiſe called by 


the Italians di grado deſcendente. | 
The third is Duttus circumcurrens, or Conducimento 
circoncurrente, which is that after having aſcended by natu- 


ral or diatonick Chords, they deſcend by the fame De- 


grees, except inſtead of 2 natural, 5 mol or flat is touch- | 
ed in this Deſcent; or when the Aſcent 1s by 4 natural, 
and the Deſcent by 5 mol, as fig. 61. or on the con- 


trary, when you aſcend by mol, to deſcend immediately 


by 5 quarre, 


The ſecond Kind of the Uſo, is that called Pilote, 


or Ploki, by the Greeks Nexus; Implicatio, Textura, &c. 
by the Latins; and by the 1talians Neſſo ; which is 
when paſſing from one Sound to another; either in 
aſcending or deſcending; we do not take that 
which follows immediately, but one or two, or more; 
which is clearly demonſtrated, fig. 62. this the La- 


lians call di ſalto; and the French to proceed by dis- 


Joint Degrees. 


Laſtly, the third Sort of Uſo, is that called by the 


| Greeks Petteia, and by the Latins and Italians Pettia, 


Which to underſtand well, we muſt obſerve, 1. That 
Sounds in general, have the Faculty to expreſs by them- 
ſelves, and even excite in Men, what the Latins call 


| Mores, and the Italians Cuſtom, i. e. certain inward Mo- 
tions, called by the Philoſophers, Affections or Paſſions. 
The Sound of Drums and Trumpets is a ſenſible Proof 


thereof, and almoſt a continual one among Soldiers. 


2. That among Sounds ſome are naturally more pro- 
per, to expreſs or excite certain Paſſions than others 
which produce other Effects. Thus acute Sounds ex- 
cite Mirth, Gaiety, Courage, Sc. whereas grave 
Sounds, have ſomething dull and melancholick. Like- 
wiſe Songs which proceed by diatonick Chords, have 


ſomething merry, Sc. and thoſe which proceed by 5 mol 
are tender, ſoft, affe&tuous, &c. _ wer Lon 
3. The different Combination of Sounds one with an- 


other, or thoſe Paſſages made alternately from the acute 


to the grave, or from the grave to the acute; whether 


made by conjoint Degrees, as in the Conduciments, or 
by disjoint ones, as in the Neſſo, have no leſs Force to 


expreſs or excite the Paſſions. Thus, for Example, the 
Neſſo, or Saltum, from the third Minor in aſcending, 
can excite Tenderneſs, Pity, a ſoft and agreeable Me- 


lancholy, &c. whenas it excites Mirth, Joy, &c. 3 


ſcending. | „%%% wg IddF Fon ay 
4. Laſtly, it is certain, that a frequent Repetition of 


the ſame Sound; that that Repetition made very quick, 
or very ſlow ; that an interrrupted Continuation of the 


ſame Sound, during a conſiderable Time, &c, produce 
ſenſibly very different Effects. . 
Therefore it is the Pettia, ſays Ariſtides, which pro- 
cures us the Means, and gives us the ſureſt Rules to make 
a juſt Diſcernment of thoſe, or ordering or combining 
Sounds between themſelves; to place them as they ſhould 
be, and in a Manner that they may produce their Effect, 
1. e. to expreſs the different Paſſions which one wants to 
excite, which conſequently lets us know what Sounds we 
are to employ in our Songs, and which we are to exclude 
from them; if it be proper, and how often we are to re- 
peat them; if we muſt begin (eſpecially in the Neſſo) 


by an acute Sound, to deſcend to a grave one; or, on 


the contrary, aſcend from a grave Sound to an acute. 


Euclid gives an Explication ſomething different of all 


thoſe different Parts of the Melopuia ; for, after he has 


eſtabliſhed tht the Melopæia, is the Art of reducing the 


Harmony into ractice; he adds, that it is done in four 


_ Contraſt between thoſe two, which when + Dio, and 
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Manners, the two firſt of which, vis D | 
are the ſame above explain'd. But h z rug and n 
the Petia, which he conſiders as the d 1. That 
thing elſe but a Repetition of the ſame & Manner, Is ng. 
Degree, which Is very true, though he ; on the fam 
that Subject. | 5 too con 

2. That beſides thoſe three 0 
fourth, called in the Greek, Tone or 2 there is , 
tenſio, and in Talian Diſtentimento; an = Latin Ex. 
dwells a long while, and without Inter is Wien one 
ſame Song. rupuion on the 

True it is, that among what we 
here, are a great many excellent Rules * the Antent 
ing Sounds one after another, ſo as to m 2 rang. 
ſo that by ſuch Progreſſion, all our diff clody ; and 
may be moved, but we do not find a wy Caſſions 
the properly diſpoſing Sounds one above a OT 
ſo as to form an Agreement or Union 3 Le 
called Concord, or a Difagreement called 3 


Manners 
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make what we call Harmony. Now what yah together, 


5 5 9 
ble Expreſſions do we not meet with "Sand no. 


| f in thoſe p; pr 
called Conſorts, ariſing from the © Peces 
Concords and Bed "RS Mixture of a 


We find that the Antients had certain 8. 
when a Sound was to be held longer or ſhorts 1e 
Adherents to the antient Practice, will find ; 
culty to prove that their Meaſure was ſo 4 Dog 
lar as ours, by which our Compoſers are mil * 
that great Variety of ſtrong and lively Er 5 by 
and as they practiſed not Harmony or Tt. my 
it neceſſarily follows, that their Muſick was e 
ſo perfect as that of the Moderns. —— 


ew 
3 but the 


| Winp-Insr uE Ts. — The Wind-Inft R 

Antients, were the Tibia, Fiſtuta, Hrings of Fo = 
liſting of ſeven Reeds joined ſide-wiſe, alſo C/ 10 py 
ba or Trumpet, Cornua, Lituus, &, Tm g 


X ſignifies properly no more than Decing or ten, as 
Y. This Letter is of no Uſe in the Italian Tongue, 
becauſe inſtead thereof the Italians uſe always the 
Jour Fn, f 
Z. This Letter is pronounced in the Ialian before all 
the Vowels, as if there was a D, thus we muſt pronounce 
 DZefjro a little hard, inſtead of Zefiro. 
_ Zameocna, which is alſo wrote Sampogna, which 


ſignifies in Latin Fiſtula, is in general all Inſtrument fur 
which have the Sound of a Flute, and in particular of | an 
Bag-Pipe, compoſed of ſeveral Flutes, and often of : Wa 
common Flute, Sc. e {id 
Zop po, in Latin Claudus, lame, decrepid, hoppmy; 1 
*tis from hence that they call one of the obligate Countr- Na 
Points, Contra punto d la Zoppa, a lane Contr: | Im 
Point; becauſe one is obliged to place in ach fro, 
Bar, to the Subject given, one Note between two | are 
others, that is as long as them both, which, when 1! Ma 
comes to be played or ſung, by the frequent Syncopts imp 
to proceed by a Leap, or in a jumping Manner; & N 
lainly ſeen, fig. 63. e | 19 
b 5 5 3 or Suffolo, ſignifes properi, fs 
in Latin Sibilus, in French Settlement, and in Lab niſte 
Mpiſtling; hence a certain ſmall Flute, which has ot and 
Sound ſo acute, that it imitates the Whiſtling of Birds, | at 
called in French Flageollet; uſually made of Box * Whic 
hard Wood, ſometimes of Ivory; it has {ix Holes, 6 | 4 
ſides that at the Bottom, the Mouth- Piece, and * | imp 
hind the Neck, — The Fife, is allo a Kind of Hagen. ng 
Note, That as Opera's have been of late Yeus, þ e, 
much in Vogue in England, where the Jralion ng | | _— 
have found the Seeret, not of the T na | 15 ; 
Metals, but of changing their Throats into 4 3 
copia ; and where deſpicable Eunuchs have w_ ey 
generouſly rewarded (if we arc not aſhamed 0 2 
Generoſity, which ſhould be more Probe eh ® 0 
ſcandalous Prodigality) for disfiguring W 1 rp 


has the moſt agreeable, by unnatural _ 
pable to tear the Ear of thoſe who are not m 


me em, GY NXKwr—= 
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 1.:2.466 more from Nature, than a gallant 
with what ene wenther'd in the Service of his 
Soldier, W ad carries on his Body, in a hundred Cica- 
Count!» 4 lorious Marks of his Courage; or any o- 
rrices, the T procured ſome ſignal Advantages to 
ther, —_— and who, but too often, are left to 
the Rep! . Puſt of a deſpicable Garret; Pll con- 
e 1 Treat by a ſhort Diſſertation on Opera's 
0 S080 from M. St. Evremont. 
ins by confeſſing ingenuouſly, that 
* a pin tn in Mufek. i. e. Opera's ; 
he does confeſs, likewiſe, at the ſame Time, that 
thoug : ifcence pleaſe him well enough, that their 
their mo - ſomething ſurprizing; their Muſick have, 
en ſemble, is, in ſome Meaſure marvel- 
ce de Clarins become ſoon tedious; for 
bus; the Mind has ſo little to do, the Senſes muſt ne- 
Hela row tired. After the firſt Pleaſure the Sur- 
| ler 8 us, the Eyes are employed, and grow weary 
33 of a continual Application to the Objects. At 
a 


the Beginning of the Concerts, the Juſtneſs of the Ac- 


| is taken 
* united together, to form the Sweetneſs of the 
* 


day: Some Time afterwards the Noiſe of the In- 
by creo guns us; the Muſick is no more any Thing 
* 4 confuſed Noiſe to the Ears. But who can con- 
* the tedious Prolixity of the Recitative in a Modula- 
= which has neither the Charm of the Song, nor the 
| — ble Strength of the Word? The Soul fatigued with a 
| dug Attention where ſhe diſcovers nothing which can 
| zorceably entertain her Faculties, ſearches within herſelf 
| ome fecret Motion, which can affect her; and the 


preſſons, abandons itſelf inſenſibly to a Kind of indo- 
action. At laſt. one becomes ſo extremely tired, 


| the indolent Spectators, is the Hope of ſeeing ſoon the 
End of the Spectacle. . WI oaaeo 5 

M. de St, Evremont ſays, that all the Opera's he had 
| ſeen, appeared always to him deſpicable in the Diſpoſi- 
| tion of the Subject, and in the Poetry. Therefore it is 
| in vain, that the Ear is flatter d, and Eyes charmed, if 
| the Mind is not pleaſed. My Soul in Intelligence with 
my Mind, more than with my Senſes, forms a ſecret Re- 
| ſiſtance to the Impreſſions ſhe can receive, or at leaſt re- 
| fuſes giving them an agreeable Conſent, without which 
| the moſt voluptuous Objects cannot give a great Plea- 

ſure, A Folly loaded with Muſick, Dances, Machines, 
| and Decorations, is a magnificent Folly, but is ſtill al- 
| ways a Folly; it is an ugly Foundation under fine Out- 
ſides, where I penetrate with much Diſguſt. 


Nature, that it is impoſlible it ſhould not ſhock a ſound 


from the Beginning to the End; as if the Perſons who 
ve repreſented, had dreſſed themſelves in a ridiculous 
Manner, to treat in Muſick the moſt common and moſt 


Maſter calls his Servant, 


aps and commands him ſomething 
l 


and that Men are killed 
Kling thus it is to loſe 
Wach without doubt is 


. lince the Harmony ſhould be nothing elſe but a 
* * Accompaniment, which has been added by the 
* Maſters of the Theatre, as ſomething agree- 
— ee. neceſſary, after they have regulated all that 
line wich Subicet and the Diſcourſe, Notwithſtand- 
10 3 the Idea of the Muſician goes before that of 
— ioes, in Opera's. It is Lully, Handell, & c. who 
het themſelves to the Imagination. The Mind 
Gon — conceive Hero's that ſing, minds the 
. 0 5 of the Piece; and it cannot be denied that 
and ; preſentations of the Palace Royal at Paris, 
em thoſe of the Hay-Market in London, 
"= are much more minded than the Heroes of the 


melodiouſly in a Battle? In 
the Spirit of the Repreſentation, 


Voz. II. 


MUSICK. 


es, ſomething moving, and that the whole 


Notice of; nothing eſcapes of all the Di- 


Mind which has lent itſelf in vain to outward Im- 
lent Thoughts, or becomes diſagreeable to itſelf * 5th | 


that he longs to be out; and the ſole Pleaſure left to 


| Imagination, and that is, to have the whole Piece ſung 


| important Affairs of their Life. Can we imagine, that a 


ning? That a Friend intruſts his Friend with 
| fs Secret in Singing; that the Privy-Counſellors or Mi- 
mn * of a Prince form their Deliberations in Muſick; 


preferable to that of the Har- 


Lull) and 


8 aa 
* 4. * 
* 
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Notwithſtanding which, I do not pretend to exclude 
all Sorts of Songs from the Theatre; there are Things 
which muſt be ſung, and others which can be ſung 
without ſhocking Decency and Reaſon; as Vows, Prayers, 
Sacrifices, and all that regards the Service of the Gods, 
has been ſung among all Nations, and in all Ages. 
Tender and ſorrowful Paſſions, are expreſſed naturally 
by a Sort of Song; the Expreſſions of Love in its Be- 
ginnings ; the Irreſolution of a Mind agitated by diffe- 
rent Movements, are a Matter proper for Stanzas, and 
Stanzas a proper Matter for Muſick. Almoſt every 
Body knows that Chorus's had. been introduced on the 
Theatre of the Greeks, and have been introduced 
ſince on ours, where they produce a very good Effect. 
We have ſome Opera's of Lully's, in this laſt delicate 
Taſte, particularly that of Atis, which I hear always 
with a great deal of Pleaſure, when in France; and 
which will have always the Charms of the Novelty on 
the Theatre. There's ſcarce any Thing in that Opera 
which cannot be ſung; or to ſpeak better, all that's 
in it would have no Charms if it was not ſung ; ſince 
there is nothing in that Opera but Love Intrigues, Diſap- 
pointments in Love, and the moſt natural Expreſſions of 
the different Motions which torture the Soul of a power- 
ful, and moſt implacable Rival, who takes Pleaſure in 
perſecuting two tender, ſincere, and innocent Lovers 
Atis and Sangaride. I uſed to be almoſt extaſied when 
I heard the Peliſſiere, inviting Cybele to come down 
from Heaven: And nothing diſpleaſes me in the Specta= 
cle but the Repreſentation of the bad Dreams of Alis. 
But the Opera of Roland, though the Muſick be as ex- 
_ cellent as that of Atis, has a quite different Effect on 
my Mind. For all that is of a Converſation or Con- 
ference; all that regards Intrigues and Affairs, all that 
belongs to Council and Action, is proper for Comedians, 
who recite z and ridiculous in the Mouth of Muſicians 
that ſing. The Greeks uſed to make beautiful Trage- 
dies where they ſung ſomething ; and the Halians and 
French, and ſometimes the Engliſh make very bad 
ones, where they ſing every Thing. „ 
Therefore an Opera, according to M. de St. Evre- 


moni, is @ whimſical Work of Poetry and Muſick, where 


the Poet and the Muſician, equally diſtreſſed by one another, 
take much Trouble to make a bad Piece. Not but very a- 
greeable Words and beautiful Airs may be found in 
it; but one may be ſure to be diſguſted at laſt, by the 
Poetry, where the Genius of the Poet has been con- 
fined within too narrow Limits; and the Tediouſneſs of 
the Song, where the Muſician has exhauſted himſelf in 
a roo long Mutick. gn ” | | 

The Jalians deſpiſe the French Opera's, and the 
French have no Taſte for the 1talian. The [talians who 
mind nothing elſe but the Repreſentation, cannot ſuffer 


woe ſhould call Opera a Texture of Dances and Muſick, 
There is another Thing in Opera's ſo much againſt 


which have not a very juſt Report, and a very natural 
Connexion with the Subjects. The French uſed to the 
Beauty of their Overtures, to the Agreement of their 
Airs, to the Charm of their Symphonies, ſuffer with 
Pain the Ignorance or bad Uſe of the Inſtruments in 
the Opera's of Venice, and refuſe their Attention to their 
long Recitative, which becomes tedious by the little Va- 
riety found in it. — Thus far of the different Conſtitu- 

tions of the Opera, | 
As to the Manner of Singing, called in France Execu- 
tion, M. de St. Evremont believes, that no Nation in the 
World can diſpute it with the French. The Spaniards 
have a marvellous Diſpoſition of Throat, but with their 
Trillings and Quaverings, they ſeem as if they had no 
other Intention in their Song, than to diſpute the Fa- 
cility of the Throat with the Nightingales. The Halians 
have the Expreſſion falſe, or at leaſt forced, by not 
knowing juſtly the Nature or Degree of the Paſſions : It 
is to burſt out in laughing, rather than to ſing, when they 
expreſs ſome Sentiment of Joy; if they want to ſigh, one 
hears Groans forming in their Throat with Violence, 
and not Sighs which eſcape ſecretly from the Paſſion of 
a Heart in Love; they make of a ſorrowful Expreſſion, 
the moſt violent Exclamations; Tears ſned for an Ab- 
ſence, are Tears fit to accompany a Funeral ; the me- 
lancholick becomes mournful in their Mouth ; they rave 
inſtead of complaining in their Anguiſh ; and ſometimes 
they expreſs the Anguith of their Paiſion as a fainting Fir, 
6 Z the 


— 
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that there are few who underſtand leſs the Quantity, 
and find with more Difficulty the Pronunciation; but 
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The ſame Author adds, that he has ſeen Comedies 
in England where there was a great deal of Mufick, but 
that to ſpeak diſcreetly of them, he could never accuſtom 
himſelf to the Manner of ſinging of the Engliſh, that he 
came too late in their Country to take a Taſte fo. dit- 
ferent from all others. That there is no Nation which 
ſhews more Courage in Men, and more Beauty in Wo- 
men, and more Wit in the one and the other Sex. But 
that it is impoſſible a Nation ſhould have all Perfections; 
and that where all good Qualities are common, 1t 18 
not ſo great an Evil, that the good Taſte ſhould be 
ſcarce ; and that it is certain it is ſeldom found in Eng- 


land; but that the Engliſh among whom it is found, 


have it as nice and delicate as any other Perſon in the 
World, For my Part I am of Opinion, that if M. 
St. Evremont had lived till our Days he had changed 
Sentiments ; for I perccive that the Eugliſb in general 
have as good a Taſte for Muſict as any other. Nation, 
and ſing with a certain Agreement, which flatters as 
agreeably my Ear, though a French one, as the fineſt 
Airs of Lully, in the Mouth of the beſt French Singer; 


but for the Italian Singing, though I have aſſiſted at the 
' Opera's of Venice, Bologna, Rome, &c. I confeſs inge- 


niouſly that I could never accuſtom myſelf to it. 
M. de St. Evremont concludes, that Sus gallus cantat, 


i. e. that none but the French ſings: He confeſſes that 
there are few People who have the Comprehenſion 
lower than the French, either for the Senſe of the 


Words, or to underſtand what the Compoſer means, 


that after an aſſiduous Study has made'them conquer all 
thoſe Difficulties, and they happen to be entire Maſters 


of what they ſing, nothing comes near their Charms. 


"Che ſame may be ſaid of them with regard to the In- 
ruments, where nothing is either ſure or very juſt, but 
after a great Number of Repetitions ; but nothing 
cleaner or more polite when the Repetitions are ended. 
The Italians profound in Muſict carry their Science to 


the Fars without any Softneſs; the French are not con- 


tented with freeing the Science of its firſt Harſhneſs, 


which ſmells of the Labour of the Compoſition, but find 


likewiſe, in the Secret of the Execution, a certain Charm 
for the Soul, and ſomething ſo moving that it penetrates 


the inmoſt Receſſes of the Heart. 


Mufick has ever been in the higheſt Eſteem in all 


Ages, and among all People; nor could Authors ex- 


preſs the Opinion of it ſtrongly enough, but by incul- 
cating, that it was uſed in Heaven, and was one of the 
principal Entertainments of the Gods, and the Souls of 


"che Bed. 8 


The Effects aſcribed to it by the Antients are almoſt 
miraculous; by means hereof Diſeaſes are ſaid to have 


been cured, Unchaſtity corrected, Seditions quelled, 


Paſſions raiſed and calmed, and even Madneſs occaſion- 


ed. Atheneus aſſures us, that antiently all Laws, divine 


and civil, Exhortations to Virtue, the Knowledge of 
divine and human Things, Lives and Actions of illu- 


rious Men were written in Verſe, and publickly ſung 


by a Chorus to the Sound of Inſtruments, which was 
tound the molt effectual Means to impreſs Morality, and 
a right Senſe of Duty on the Minn. 
Muſick made a great Part of the Diſcipline of the 
antient Pytbagoreans, and was uſed by them to draw 


over the Mind to laudable Actions, and ſettle in it a 


paſſionate Love of Virtue: It was their Doctrine, that 
che Soul itfelf conſiſts of Harmony, and therefore by 
Malek they pretend to revive the primitive Harmony, 
of its Facultics. By this primitive Harmony they mean 
that which, according to their Dogma, was in the Soul, 
in its pre- exiſtent State in Heaven. 05 
ir. Hallis has endeavoured to account for the ſur- 
Priling Effects aſeribed to the antient Mufick, and 
charges them principally on the Novelty of the Art, and 
the tiyperbola's of the aruent Writers; nor does he 
doubt but the modern Maſick, ceteris paribus, would 
produce Effects at leait as conſiderable as the antient. 
Ihe Truth is, we:can match molt of the antient Stories 
or this Kind in the modern Hiſtories. If Timotbeus 
c uld excite Alexander's Fury with the Phrygian Mode, 
and footh him into Indolence with the Lydianz a more 
modern Muſician is ſaid to have driven Erick King of 


Oh 
” SN 


MUSIC X. 
| Denmark into ſuch a Rage as to k 


could move the Soul ſo as 


witneſs the Gaſcon Knight, 


a Dutchman, who could break Rum 


Organs; that he has felt his Hat do ſo unde 


*4 » 
Dr. Niewentif tells us il bis beſt 8 

3 of C * ory Hs 

an Italian, who ts 


his Muſick from briſk to ſolemn, and 0 Y Varying 


10 Vice ops rs 
Madneſs, And Dr. South We Cauſe Diſtract: dera, 


founded h;. tion and 
Muſica Incantans, on an Inſtance he We Poem, calle 
Thing. | ew of the fame 


Muſick however, is not only f 
on the Aſfections, but on he 3 - Pre it Force 
menti © . Wo; 
who could not contain his 88 A, 15 800, 
Bag pipe; the Woman mentioned by the b ing of , 
who would burſt out in Tears at the la de Author, 
tain Tune, with which other Ron —— of acer. 
affected. To ſay nothing of the trite Sto 3 7 little 
rantula ; we have an Inſtance in the hs the Ta. 
8 of NN a Muſician being 2 hy " 
violent Fever by a little Concert of 4 
in his Room, err OXccalionally piped 
Nor are our Minds and Bodies alone 
Sounds, but even inanimate Bodics. Ke with 
a large Stone that would tremble at the Sou 2 Us of 
particular Organ- pipe; and Morhoff mated. 


Mentions one Petter 


8 mer- a 
Tone of his Voice. Mer ſenne alſo tells us de ne 
U 


Part of a Pavement that would ſhak | 
the Earth would open, when the 3 — W if 
Boyle adds, that Scars will tremble at the bande . 
at certain Notes, both of - Organs and Dil int 
that he was well informed, every well-built Vault — 
1 ſome determinate Note. 4 
There is a great Diſpute among the Le 
ther the Antients or Moderns beſt rr » 
tiſed Mufick ? Some maintain that the anten a 
Muſick, by which ſuch wonderful Effects were perfo Y 
ed is quite loſt; and others, that the true knws 
Harmony is now arrived to much greater Perfect 
than was known or practiſed among the Antients, s 
This Point ſeems no other Way determinable, but 
comparing the Principles and Practice of one with thoſe 
of the other. As to the Theory and Principles of Har. 
- monies, it is certain we underſtand it better than the 
Antients, becauſe we know all that they knew, and 
have improved conſiderably on their Foundations. The 
great Diſpute then lies on the Practice; with regard to 
which it may be obſerved, that among the Antients, 
Muſick, in the moſt limited Senſe of the Word, in- 
cluded Harmony, Rithmus, and Verſe; and conſiſted in 
Verſes ſung by one or more Voices alternately or in 
Choirs, ſometimes with the Sound of Inſtruments, and 
ſometimes by Voices only. Their muſical Faculties, 
we have already obſerved, were Melopæia, Riythmopeia, 
and Poęſis. The firſt whereof may be conſidered under 
two Heads, viz. Melody and Symphony. As to the latter, | 
it ſeems to contain nothing but what relates to the Cor- 
duct of a ſingle Voice, or making what we call Melth; 
the Antients do not appear to have ever thought of 2 
Concert, or Harmony in Parts; which is the modem In. 
vention, for which, as already mentioned, we ate be. 
holden to Guido Aretin. TT 
We would not however be underſtood to mean tat 
the Antients never joined more Voices or Inſtrument 
than one together in the ſame Symphony; but tat 
they never joined ſeveral Voices ſo as that each had a 
diſtinct and proper Melody, which made among ten 
a Succeſſion of various Concords, and were not in een 
Note Uniſons, or at the ſame Diſtance from each other 
as Octaves. This laſt indeed agrees to the general De 
finition of the Word Symphony, yet it is plain rhat 1 
ſuch Caſes there is but one Song, and all the Votes fc. 
form the ſame individual Melody. But when tr 1 
differ, not by the Tenſion of the whole, but by the dl 
ferent Relations of the ſucceſſive Notes, tis b * 
dern Art, which requires ſo peculiar a Genius, and d 
which Account the modern Mufick ſeems to have mut 
the Advantage of the antient. 2 
The moſt antient Writer of MAuſict was Lejis 
mionenſis, but his Works as well as thoſe of many 9 
both Greek and Roman are loſt. Ariſtoxenes, . 
Ariſtotle, is the eldeſt Author extant on te WT 
after him came Euclid, Author of the Elements; 11 
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flides Sila, wrote after Ciceros Time. Aly THe 
? 


ſtands next, dd Pothegorees, and Bacchius, Of which 
Greek Authors we have a fair Copy with a Tranſla- 

ſeven ꝗ Notes by Melibanius. Ay * 

tion an the celebrated Marematician, wrote in Gr2ek 
lege les of Harmonies about the Time of the 

12 — Pius, This Author keeps a Medium 
mpero! the Pythagoreans and Ariſtoxenians , he was ſuc- 

. a good Diſtance by Manuel Bryennius. 

c 
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him Gaudentius the Philoſopher, and 


$47 


Of the Latins we have Boethius, who wrote in the 
Time of Theodorick the Goth, and one Caſſiodorus, about 
the ſame Time; Martians and St. Auguſtin, not far 
remote, 

Of the Moderns, are Zarlin, Salinas, Vincenzo Gali- 
leo, Doni, Kircher, Merſenne, Broſſard, Paran, De Caux, 
Perrault, Wallis, Des Cartes, Holder, Malcolm, &c. 
Some of the moſt famous Maſters of Mu/ick we have 
at preſent in England, are the Drs. Green, Pepuſch, 
Gaillard, Meſſ. Handel, Lampe, &c. 


* 


— 


HoLO GV, MTY®OAOTIA, (from we», 
yo and AY” ſer mo, Diſcourſe) is the 
Hiſtory of the fabulous Gods, and Heroes of Antiquity ; 
with the Explication of the Myſteries, or Allegories, 

e . 
* 3 Idea Man has of a ſupreme Being, the 
reautiful Symmetry ſubſiſting between the different Parts 
Vhich compoſe this vaſt Univerſe, without the leaſt 
Diſorder or Confuſion; the regular Revolution of the 
Salons, ſo well calculated for the Preſervation of every 
Individual ; and which from the very firſt Inſtant of his 


| that Idea, have engaged him to ſearch that ſupreme 
| Bring (the infinite Notion whereof he ſoon found above 
dis natural Apprehenſion, and which he could acquire 
but by reaſonable Conjectures, and neceſſary Conſe- 


him ; whence he has often miſtook for his Creator the 
Creatures themſelves. . 


lt is wwe, if we believe Moſes, that the firſt Man 


| ned, or rather ſupported, by the frequent Viſits of his 
| divine Creator, while he continued in his State of Inno- 
cency ; and though the divine Knowledge of that, ſu- 


enfion, though irradiated by that divine Light, which 


| gratitude, that it could never ſince that fatal Epocha 

diſipate entirely the dark Cloud it was then covered 
vith, he knew notwithſtanding his divine Exiſtence, 
where, and in what Manner he exiſted, without being 
puzzled to ſearch him any where elſe but where he was, 
But as that perfect Knowledge of the ſupreme Being was 


1 | inſeparable from that State of Innocency, it vaniſhed with 
8 it; and God irritated at Adam's Ingratitude, puniſhed 
Fe it with a {till greater Severity in his Deſcendants, than 
te | he had done in the Prevaricator himſelf, by abandoning 


them to the Extravagance of their Imagination, and 
ſuffering that they ſhould ſearch him where he was not. 
| It may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that Adam, notwithſtand- 
ing the Weakneſs of his Underſtanding, and the De- 
pravation of his Heart, continued till in the Worſhi 
of the true God, and maintained his own Children in it 


| While he lived ; but as his Poſterity had not the ſame 
undeniable Proofs 


s 10 more to give them the neceſſary Leſſons on that 
| portant Subject; 


N | that moſt of thoſe who had learned 
ory him, had either forgot, or neglected them; 
ak 8 ew who had retained them, had not Authority 

5 81 to keep the reſt in their Duty to the Almighty. 
f en following then but the Dictates of a vitiated 


| 2 = entirely buried in the Senſes, could not, or 


| menſity, Inſet, be perſuaded of that Inviſibility, Im- 


ty, Sc. which are ſome of the eſſential At- 
bütes of the true God. 


| | Impoſtures, which revolted their 

ealon . 7 

ay 40 rg Reaſon could find among the Things 

ling in ye Perfection which they attributed to a 

kane fro N 4 le, and could make on their Mind the 
"Prefſions of Awfulneſs, Reſpect, and Reverence, 


MTITHOLOGY 


Creation has much contributed towards ſtrengthening 


quences) where he thought he was more likely to find of the Sun, and perhaps of the other Planets, according 


| had that Idea with which he had been created, ſtrength- 


=_ Being, ſuch as he is, ſurpaſſed ſtill his Appre- Fire and Water became Obj 


| ſuffered fo total an Eclipſe by his Prevarication and In- 


of the true God, himſelf had, that he 


* * * 
—_ 
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perſuading themſelves that they were as much obliged 
to conſult their Underſtanding and Senſes, in Things 
which related to the Worſhip of a Divinity, as in all 
the other Actions of their Life, ſince both were given 
them for Rules of their Conduct. | 
Therefore, I imagine that the firſt falſe Divinity 
adored when they began to abandon the Worſhip of the 
true God, was the Sun, ſince that Planet has ſomething 
capable to affect our Senſes in the moſt ſenſible Manner, 
and keeps our Underftandings in Suſpence, as if it could 
claim a human Reſpect. Nature beſides ſeeming to 
depend entirely for its Preſervation, on its periodical 
Courſe and Influences, could very well entertain them 
in that erroneous Belief, that the World had been 
created by it. e 1 
Mien, in all Appearance, continued in that Worſhip 


as their ridiculous Fancy led them, till having darkened 
quite, by the Depravation of their Manners, the innate 
Idea they had of a true God, and made an entire Di— 
vorce with their Reaſon, they crowded Heaven and 
Earth with as many Divinities as they could imagine. 
The Earth itſelf was deified for furniſhing Fruits neceſ- 
ſary for their Subſiſtence of Men and Animals; then 
jects of divine Worſhip for 
their Uſefulneſs to human Life, 8 
When Things were thus got in the Train, Gods by 
Degrees became multiplied to Infinity, and ſcarce any 


Thing but what the Weakneſs or Caprice of ſome Devo- 
tee or other, elevated into that Rank, Things uſeleſs, or 


deſtructive not excepted. 5 _ | 
To authorize their own Crimes, and juſtify their Vices 
and Debaucheries, Men conſtituted criminal, vitious, 


and licentious Gods, unjuſt, rapacious, and tyrannical 


Gods, covetous and thieviſh Gods, drunken Gods, impu- 
dent Gods, cruel and bloody Gods. Sy N 
The Principal of the antient Gods, whom the Romans 
called Dei majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls Cæ- 


leſtial Gods, Varro, ſelect Gods, Ovid, nobiles Deos, 
others conſentes Deos; were Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Mi- 


nerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, 
Vulcan, Apollo, | ED 


Jupiter, was conſidered as God of Heaven, Neplune, 


as God of the Sea; Mars, as God of the War; Apollo, 


of Eloquence, Poetry, and Phyſick ; Mercury, of 


Thieves; Bacchus, of Wine; Cupid, of Love. Juno 


was the Goddeſs of the Air; Diana, the Goddeſs of 
Woods and Chaſtity ; Proſerpina, the Goddeſs of Hell 
Venus, of Beauty; Thetis, of the Sea, Cc. | 

A ſecond Sort of Gods, called Semi-Gods, Semi-dij, 
Dii minorum gentium, Indigetes, or Gods adopted, were 
Men canonized ang deified. As the greater Gods had 
Poſſeſſion of Heaven by their own Right, theſe ſecondary 
Deities had it by Right of Donation, being tranſlated 
into Heaven for that they had lived as Gods upon 
Earth. : | — 

The Heathen Gods may all be reduced to the follow- 
ing Claſſes, 1. Created Spirits, Angels, or Dæmons; 
whence good and evil Gods, Genii, Lares, I.emures, 
Guardian Gods, infernal Gods, &c. 

Genius, was ſuppoſed by the Heathens a good or evil 
Spirit or Dæmon, ſet over each Perſon to direct his 
Birth, accompany him in Life, and to be his Guard, 

Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the Name 
Genius was given to the God who had Power to do 


all 


548 NT7H 01 - o 1 
all Things, Deum qui vim obtineret rerum ommium gerenda- way Deities called Lares Viale; wity,c, dar 


rum; which Voſſus, de Idolol. rather chuſes to read gig- in Gruter: | 
nendarum, who has the Power of | apap, all Things Fon run. 


* 


* ” 
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by Reaſon Cenſorinus frequently uſes gerere for gignere. ' Revver Laps 

Accordingly St. Auguſtin, De civitat. Dei, relates Viari ROA. 
from Varro, that the Genius was a God who had the AFE*znx,F | 
Power of generating all Things; and preſided over Q. Axivs AE, 
them when produced. | Nus-Ve. Proc, 

Leſtus adds, that Auſuſtius ſpake of the Genius as the Aus. 
Gon of God, and the Father of Men who gave them Zvi. 


Life ; others, however, repreſented the Genius as the 3 

peculiar or tutelary God of cach Place: And it is cer- Their : Lares took Care of pamicular Hy 

twin this laſt is the moſt uſual Meaning of the Word. and Families : Theſe they alſo called pro. 2 
The Antients had their Genii of Nations, of Cities, Prafto. om 


of Provinces, Ec. Nothing is more common than this %% ,., bes ths ns f 
ih . * ; oculis omnia tut Ar 
tollowing Inſcription on Medals, Genius yroruLI Ro- Wyo. FARON 8 a ſuis. Ovid Fs 


reife, 8. 
44, I: 


want, The Genius of the Roman People, or Gunio They gave the Name Urboni, i, e. Lay of Cities 
Por. Rom. To the Genius of the Roman People, thoſe who had Cities under their Care, and Tens: 1 
In this Senſe Genius and Lar were the ſame Thing; thoſe who were to keep their Enemies off. T. 
as in Het Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they were, alſo Lares of the Country, called Ruraler, 
The Platonifls and Faſtern Philoſophers, ſuppoſed the by ſeveral antique Inſcriptions, 
Gen to inhabit the vaſt Region or Extent of Air between Ihe Lares were alſo genial Gods, and wes ſuppoſe 
Farth and Heaven, They were a Sort of intermediate to take Care of Children from their Birth, ö 
Powers, who did the Office of Mediators between the Reaſon, that when Macrobias tells us the Lyne we 


Gods and Men, They were the Interpreters and Agents four Gods, who preſided over the Birth of Children, »; 
of the Gods, communicated the Wills of the Deities to the Genius, Fortune, Love, and Neceſſity, called peine 
Men; and the Prayers and Vows of Men to the Gods: lome interpret him as if he had aid the Ervin 
As it was unbecoming the Majeſty of the Gods to en, had Dares ; but there was a World of Differercs h. 
ter into ſuch trifling Concerns; this became the Lot of tween the Lares of the Romans, and the Prefiie of 
the Gen, whole Virtue was a Mean between the two z the My road ry 2 
who derived Immortality from the one, and Paſſions The, ntients differ extremely about the Origin of the 
from the other, and who has a Body framed of an Vares. Varro and Macrobius ſay, they were the Chl 
actial Matter. Moſt of the Philoſophers held, that the dren of Mania; Ovid makes them the Iſſue of Mercius 
Conti of particular Men were born with them, and died, and the Naiad Lara, whom Lattantins and /luſming cal 
that Plutarch attributcy the ceaſing of the Oracles to the Larunda; Apuleins aſſures us, they were the Poſter 
Death of the Genii, Ces ae 8 of the Lemuresz, Nigridius, according, to Arbiy 

The Heathenn, who confider'd the Gent as the Guar« made them, ſometimes, the Guardians and Proteftor 
chan Spirits of particular Perlons, believed that they of Houſes, and ſometimes the ſame with the Curetes of 
e and were aftlicted at all the good and ill For- vSamothracia, which the Greeks call Idæi Dachli. Nor 
tunc that belc] their Wards, A'hey never, or very rare- was Varro more conſiſtent in his Opinion of theſe Gods; 
ly appcarcd to them; and then only in Favour of ſome ſometimes making them the Manes of Heroes, and 
Perſon of extraordinary Virtue or Dignity, They like- ſometimes Gods of the Air, 3 | 
wile held a great Dillerence between the Genii of diffe- F. Tatins King, of the Sabines, was the firſt who built 
rent Men, and that fome were much more powerful a Temple to the Lares, The Chimney and Fire-Place 
than others , on which Principle it was, that a Wizzard in the TTouſe were particularly conſecrated to them, 
in Appian, bil Anthony keep at a Diſlance from Ottavins, Though John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, turned his 
by Keaton Anthony's Genius was inferior to, and ſtood in out ot Doors, and placed them at the Top of his 
Awe df that of Ofavins, | _ Houſe, ſome have imagined by a Principle of Com. 

There were allo evil Geni/, who took a Pleaſure in paſſion, becauſe as they were ſtarved within, they could, 
perlecuting Men, and bringing, them cvil Tidings : Such out of Doors feed, at leaſt on the Air, ike the Ci. 
was that in Paterculus, &., which appeared to Brutus meleon; therefore it is not ſurprizing, that that inge. 
the Night before the Battle of Philippi, Theſe were alſo nious Gentleman himſelf ſaid, that they were very glad 
called Taru and Lemures, | ED to be there; Sic ti Letantur Lares, 1 

LAnns, were a Kind of domeſtick Ge, or Divini- Tertullian tells us, the Cuſtom of worlhypping the 
tics, worſhipped in Houſes, and eſteemed the Guar- Jares aroſe from this, that they antiently interr'd tier 

«(Hans and Protectors of Fanulics z fuppoled to reſide more Dead in their Houſes z whence the credulous People took 

mumcdiately in the Chimney-Corner, Occaſion to imagine, their Souls continued there allo, 

_ Platarch diſtinguiſhed good and evil Lares, as he had procceded to pay them divine Honours. To this It may 

betore done good and evil G. | 9 bo added, that the Cuſtom being, afterwards introd 
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here were allo ſome publick, others private Lares, of burying in the Highways, they might hence take Oc th 
 tquiitins tells us, the mente Lares, were no more caſion to regard them as Gods of the Highways. m - 
than the Souls of departed Pertons, who had lived well, Ihe Victim offered to the Largs in the mw bp 7 
and diſcharged the Duties of their Station, whereas thole. fices was a Hog: In private they offer” them ibo Ss 


who had done otherwiſe were Vagabonds, wandering a- Incenſe, a Crown of Wool, and a little of hat FR ki 

bout and frightening People, called Larvae and Lemures. at the Table, They alſo crown'd them with Flowers 05 55 
The Lores were allo called Penazes, though improper- ticularly the Violet, Myrtle, and Roſemary. 0 thy 

Iv, as wc'll fee by and by, and were worthipp'd under Symbol was a Dog, which was uſually re 5 1 

che Figures of little Armoulets or Images of Wax, Sil- their Side, on Account of its Fidelity, aud tie; 


ver or Farthen Ware. | : be does to Man in watching his Joule. 2 al 

The pabiict ares were allo called Compitales, from fo repreſented as cloathed in a Dog's Sbin. _ * 

Ceuta, a Crols-Way z and /7ales, from Via, a Way, M. Baudelot, on a Diſſertation on the erde Set Bp |, 

or publick Road; as being placed at the Meeting of the Panthea, to have had their Rilc mou 32 "jo 
N 


Roads, and in the Highways, and eſtcemed the Patrons tion of thoſe, who taking ſeveral Goc _ hex 
and Protectors of Travelleis © tectors of their Houſes, united them all nt F brot MW 
The D ales, according, to TLabce, were of the tue, by adoring it with the ſeveral Symbob Pi * 
Number of thofe Gods called Dii Animales; who were each of thoſe Deities. . Antents, . 
ppe ted to be the Souls of Men changed into Gods, and In effect, the Pantbea, among te u 8 adde 
were of two Kinds, diz. the Viales and Penates. ſingle Statugs, compoſed of the Figures or d) 
As the ales were the ſame with the Lares, at leaſt ſeveral diſferent Deities combined, 
tome of the Leres were denominated ales; hence the F. Joubert, who calls them Pan! bea, an 
evo Names are ſometimes joined, and thoſe High- ſeryed them on ſeveral Medals, 
| FN 


ſays, the! 


oſt com monly adored with Symbols or Attributes be- 
M 


20d. 
in 15 anne we have in a Medal of Antoninus 
An In ich at the ſame Time repreſents Serapis, 
Pius; yn hel it bears; the Sun by the Crown of 
1 iter Ammon by the Ram's Horns; Pluto by 
| ng ke and Aiſculapius by the Serpent twilted 
e 

in his Hand. being applied to the domeſtick 
* . 3 a, Fa. in their Houſes, was 
the * hon that the Penates were ordinarily confounded 
with _ * 3 at all agreed about the Origin of the 
7 who were properly the tutelary Gods of 
Di en and were only adopted by the Romans, who 

my * the Title of Penates. : Ks 

pf Ne Meziriack, in his Notes on the Epiſtle of Dido to 
Kneas, relates at large what he has met withal in 
he ntient Writers on this Subject: Diony/ius Halicar- 
de ta wo, that neas firſt lodged theſe Gods in 
* Laviniumz and that his Son Aſcanius after- 

| 4 upon building the City Aba, tranſlated them 
un but that they returned twice miraculouſly to 
Lviniun The fame Author adds, that in Rome is 
Ti ſeen a dark Temple, ſhaded by the adjacent Build- 

| ings wherein are the * of the Trojan Gods, wit 

the Inſcription Denas which ſignifies Penatus, 
Theſe Images repreſent two young Men ſitting, 
each of which holds a Lance, I have ſeen, adds Dio- 
us, ſeveral other Statues of the ſame Gods, in an- 


in a Habit of War, oY 
Varro fetches theſe Penates from Samothrace to Phrygia, 


to be afterwards tranſported by Afneas into Italy, 


ſpiramus, which ſeems a meer Subtilty, 


Etymology muſt 

Latin Tongue. | 

Cicero, in Aulus Gellius, derives the Name hence, quod 
penes nos nati ſunt, Vet in his Book de nat. deor, he 

| ſays it is formed from Penus, Proviſion z or perhaps, 

adds he, quod penitus in/ident , others ſay, quia coluntur 

in penetralibus, | 


in the ethereal Region, Jupiter in the middle Region, 
und Jung in the loweſt; beſides Penates of Cities, Pe- 
| nates of private Families, &c, on which Footin 
Di Penates were the Guardian or tutelary G 
every Thing, | Lp | 
It is a popular Queſtion among the Learned, who 
were the Penates of Rome? Some ſay Veſta, others Nep- 
tune and Apollo ; Vives ſays Caſtor and Pollux, with whom 
agrees Voſtus, who adds, that the Reaſon of their chu- 
| ling (i and Pollux in Quality of Penates, might be 
the important Service they 
againſt the Lat ins. 5 | 
Nor are Authors more unanimous on the Subject of 


0 they were Neptune and Apollo who built the Walls of 
”? : "gs Jupiler, Juno, and Minerva; others C1us 
The Penates were alſo called ſometimes Denates. 
» Dimmu Halicarnaſſeus, lib. 1. ſpeaking of the Dii 
ale, tells us, that the Hiſtorian Timæus has wrote, 
. Statue, Figure, or Effigy of the Denates or Pe- 
= ' Ce nothing due a crooked Iron, or Copper Rod, 
| ul K gen Veſſel of Potters Ware: And that this was 
th 1 from Troy, The ſame Diomſius adds, 


| Deal, 
| Letrer 5 


mi 


en 427 anda D, which might be the Oc- 
Ak ſtake; for that the antient Inhabitants 
many pre no P, is a groſs one ſufficiently refuted by 
Ages, * gd Names ſtill remaining of the moſt early 
the 779, 227%» Capetus, Picus, Pallas. Nor were 
Zan without the flame, witneſs Palinurus, Paris, 
&. The 9 called alſo tutelary 
OL. 
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dent Temples, who all appear like young Men dreſſed | 


crobius, who relates this from Varro, adds that they were 
called Prmates, from the Latin Words per quos penitus 
ut the real. 
be ſought in the Phrygian, not in the 


Rejinus diſtinguiſhes among the Penates : He males 
an Order of the Penates of the Heavens, ſuch as Pallas 


e 
of 


id the Romans in the War 


| tie Penaten, which Aneas brought into 1taly.; ſome 
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| Lemvrzs, were Spirits or Hobgohlins; reſtlefy 
Ghoſts of departed Perſons who return to terrify and tor- 
ment the Living. | 

Theſe are the ſame with Larve, which the Antients 
imagined to wander round the World to frighten, good 
People, and plague the bad. For which Reaſon at Rome 
they had Lemuria, or Feaſts, inſtituted to appeaſe the 
Manes of the Deceaſed, 

Apuleins explains the antient Notion of the Manes 
thus: The Souls of Men releaſed from the Bands of the 
Body, and free from performing their bodily Functions, 
become a Kind of Demons or Genii, formerly called 
Lemures, Of theſe Lemures, thoſe that were kind to 
their Families, were called Lares familiares; but thoſe 
who for their Crimes were condemned to wander con- 
tinually, without meeting with any Place of Reſt, and 
terrified good Men, and hurt the Bad, are vulgarly 
called Larve. 

An antient Commentator on Horace, mentions, that 
the Romans wrote Lemures for Remures ; which laſt 
Word was formed from Remus, who was killed by 
his Brother Romulus, and who returned to Earth to 
torment him, 


But Apuleius obſerves, that in the antient Latin 


Tongue, Lemures ſignifies the Soul of a Man ſeparated 


from the Body by Death. | 


Note, That the Antients uſed, alſo, to call the Gods a- 
bovementioned Indigetes, There are various Opinions 
about the Origin and Signification of this Word; 
ſome pretending it was given to all the Gods in ge- 
neral; and others only to the Semi-Gods or great 
Men deified : Others ſay it was given to ſuch Gods as 
were originally of the Country, or rather ſuch as were the 
_ Gods of the Country that bore this Name; and others 
again hold it was aſcribed to ſuch Gods as were Patrons 
and Protectors of particular Cities, Thoſe of the 
firſt Opinion maintain, that the Gods were fo called 
by Antipbraſir, becauſe they wanted nothing; the 
1 Word coming from the Verb Indigo, I want, If this 

were true, the Word Indigetes would ſignify nearly 
the ſame Thing in Latin, with the Hebrew mw Schad. 
dai, which the Scripture frequently gives to God; as 
ſignifying that he is ſufficient from himſelf and needs 
nothing. Thoſe of the ſecond Opinion derive the 
Word from Indigitare, to call, invoke it being theſe 
Gods who were ordinarily invoked, and who lent the 
readieſt Ears to the Vows that were made them. To 
this Purpoſe they cite Macrobius, who uſes the Word 
Indigitare in that Senſe telling us the Veſtals make 


their Invocations thus, Apollo Phyſician | Apollo pan | 
Viſtales ita indigitant, Apollo Medic ! 1 Baan ! 
They add, that their Books of Prayers and of Invoca- 


tion were called Indigitamenta, Laſtly, others hold 
Indigetes, to be derived from Inde genitus, ot in loco 
digen, or from inde, and ago, for dego, I live, I inha- 
bit; which laſt Opinion ſeems the moſt probable, In 
effect, it appears, 1. That theſe Indigetes were alſy 
called local Gods, Dit locales, or topical Gods, which 
is the ſame Thing. 2. "The [ndigetes were ordinarily 
Men deified, who indeed were, in Effect, local Gods, 
being eſteemed the Protector of thoſe Places where 
they were deified, ſo that the ſecond and third Opi- 
nion are very conſiſtent. Virgil joins Patrii with In- 
digetes as being the ſame Thing, Geor, I. Dit patrii 
indig eien. 4. The Gods, to whom the Romans gave 
the Name Jndigetes, were Faunus, Viſta, Aintar, Ro- 
mulus, all the Gods of aly; and at Athens Minerva, 
ſays Servius ; at Carthage Dido. — It is true we mect 
Vith Jupiter indiger, but that Jupiter indiges is Aincas, 
not the great Jupiter: as we may fee in Livy, lib. 1. 
c. 3. in which laſt Senſc, Servius aſſures us, Indiges 
comes from the Latin in Diis ago, I am among the 


Tue Antients called their Demi-gods Heroes, who 


were illuſtrious Perſons of mortal Nature; tho” by the 


opulace ſuppoſed to of Immortality; and, af 
— — Death, ATE in the Number of the 
Gods. 


Heroes were, properly, Perſons partly of divine, and 
partly of human Extraction, being got between a Deity 
and 2 Mortal: As Achilles, who was the Son of the 
7A ; Goddelp 
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Goddeſs The!is by Peleus; and Hercules who was the 
Son of Jupiter by Alcmena, | 

A Hero then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a 
Demi-God ; accordingly Lucian detines a Hero to be a 
Medium between God and Man, or rather a Compoſition 


of both. | | 


Note, That the Word Hero was formed from the Latin 
Heros, and that of the Greek Egus, Semi- Deus, Demi- 
God. St. Auguſtin, de civit. Dei. lib. 10. obſerves, 

that it is highly probable, ſome one of Juno's Sons 
was originally called by this Name, that Goddeſs be- 
ing called in Greek en; or it may be, that great Men 
were diſtinguiſhed by that Appellation, in Alluſion 
to the Opinion of the Antients, that virtuous Perſons 


after their Death inhabit the wide Expanſe of the Air, 


which is Juno's Province. J/idore inclines to think, 
that Heroes were thus called Quai aeroes, aerei, Per- 
ſons of ſuperior Merit and worthy. of Heaven. Plato 
derives the Word from the Greek Eęus, Love, as in- 
timating the Hero's to have ariſen from the Copula- 
tion of a God with a mortal Woman, or of a God- 
deſs with a Man. Others derive the Name from the 
Greek wvgew, dicere, to ſpeak; the Heroes being Per- 
ſons who by their Eloquence led the People at their 
_ Pleaſure : Others, laſtly, derive it from the Greek Eęæ, 


terra, Earth; the Heroes on their Principle, being 


the Dit terreſtres, or Gods of the Earth. 


Ihe Heroes were tranſlated into Heaven, by a Cere- 
mony called 4potheofis, from a Propoſition amo and Gee, 
„Den, God. | „ 5 
After the Apotheofis, which they alſo called Deiſica- 
lion and Conſecration, Temples, Altars, and Images, 


were erected to the new Deity; Sacrifices, &c. were 
offered, and Colleges of Prieſts inſtituted ; and even the 


Names, | f 5 
It was one of the Doctrines of Pythagoras, which he 
had borrowed from the Chaldees, that virtuous Perſons 
after their Death were raiſed into the Order of the Gods. 


Senate decreed that Oaths ſhould be taken in their 


And hence the Antients deified all the Inventors of 


Things uſeful to Mankind, and thoſe who had done 


any important Service to the Commonwealth. Tiberius 
| propoſed to the Roman Senate the Apotheofis of Jeſus 


ChriF, as is related by Euſebius, Tertullian, and St. Chry- 
ſoſtom. Juvenal rallying the frequent Apotheoſes, intro- 


under the Burthen of ſo many new Gods as were every 
Day added to the Heavens. 3 
Seneca ridicules the Apotheofis of Claudius with ad- 


mirable Humour. Herodian, lib. 4. in ſpeaking of the 


Apotheofis of Severus, gives us a very curious Deſcription 
of the Ceremonies uſed in the Apotheoſis of the Roman 


Emperors, After the Body of the deceaſed Emperor, 


ſays he, had been burnt with the uſual Solemnities, they 


placed an Image of Wax, perfectly like him, but of a ſick- 


ly Aſpect, on a large Bed of Ivory, covered with a Cloth 
of Gold in the Veſtibule of the Palace. The greateſt | 


Part of the Day the Senate ſat ranged on the left Side 


of the Bed, dreſſed in Robes of Mourning ; the Ladies 
cf the firlt Rank ſitting on the right Side in plain and 
white Robes, without any Ornaments. This laſted for 
ſeven Days ſucceſſively, during which, the Phyſicians 
came from Time to Time to viſit the Sick, always 
making their Report that he grew worſe, till at length 
they publiſhed that he was dead, | 
This done, the young Senators and Roman Knights 
took the Bed of State upon their Shoulders, carrying it 
through the Via Sacra, to the old Forum, where the 
Magiſtrates uſed to diveſt themſelves of their Offices 


there they ſate it down between two Kinds of Amphi- 


theatres, in the one whereof were the Youths, and in the 


other the Maidens of the firſt Families of Rome, ſinging 


Hymns fer to ſolemn Airs in Praiſe of the Deceaſed. 
Theſe Hymns ended, the Bed was carried out of the 
City into the Campus Martius, in the Middle of which 
was erected a Kind of ſquare Pavilion, the Inſide where- 
of was full of combultible Matters, and the Outſide 
Ivory, and various Paintings. ＋ 2 | 
Over this Edifice were ſeveral others, like the firſt in 
Form and Decoration, always diminiſhing and grow- 


hung with Cloth of Gold, and adorned with Figures of 
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Note, That the Apotheofis is alſo called 


 Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt who introduced De. 
duces poor Atlas complaining that he was ready to ſink 


former Philoſophers had done. By Demons he under: 


which inhabiting the middle Region of the Air, kept 


bringing the Wills of the Gods to Men. But he allow: 


took the Word Dæmon in that Senſe, nor was 1 14 
ſuch a Signification, but by the Evangeliſts and du 
modern Fews: The Word is Greek Aal. _ 

Gale endeavours to ſhew, that the Origin and [nv 
tution of Demons, was an Imitation of the 
The Pbænicians called them Baalim, for they had an 


ing ſlenderer towards the Top. On 9 
theſe was placed the Bed of State, and : 5 ſecond of 
of Aromates, and odoriferous Fruits * reat Quantity 
thrown all around ; after which a : erbz 

Proceſſion or Cavalcade in a ſolemn "BUY 


: x M 
Pile, ſeveral Chariots alſo run round er Around the 


Were 


ducted them being clad in Pur it, thoſe Who c 
ple Robes ON 

the Images of the greateſt R mee and bearing 

nerals. | S nan Emperors ang 05 


This Ceremony ended, the new E. 
Catafalca, or Pile, with a Torch in his Hand 
the ſame time Fire was ſet to it, on all 8 Fog 3 and at 
and other Combuſtibles, kindling all at en the Picez 
While this was doing, they Er fly rage 
the Building an Eagle, which mounting & e Top of 
with a Firebrand, carried the Soul of the d wn 
peror along with it into Heaven, as the way Em. 
and thenceforward he was ranked among wed; 


It is for this Reaſon, that the Medals, 8 
are repreſented, have uſually an Altar with Fir Potbeuſ 
or however an Eagle taking its | upon it; 
ſometimes two Eagles. and 


On Medals, the Conſecratisn is thus ee 
one Side is the Emperor's Head, crowned wy jou 
rel, ſometimes veiled, and the Inſcription e 
the Title of Divus; on the Reverſe is a Tem Ty 

Buſtum, an Altar, and an Eagle taking its Ee. 
wards Heaven, either from off the Altar, 6: hs; 
Cippus : At other Times the Emperor s {cen in th 
Air, borne up by the Eagle; the Inſcription airs 
ConsEcRATIo.— Theſe are the uſual Symbol; a 

on the Reverſe of Antoninus, is the Antonin: Cod 
In the Apotheofis of Empreſſes, inſtead of an asl 
is a Peacock. — For the Honours rendered this 

Princes after Death, they were explained by the Word, , 
Conſecratio, Pater, Divus, and Deus, — Sometimes a. 
round the Temple, or Altar, are put Memoria felix, 

or Memoriæ eternæ: For Princeſſes, Fteritas, and 

Sideribus recepta; on the Side of the Head Dea, or 

Ot. | 5 | 4 


Da Mors, are alſo of their firſt Claſs of Gods; the 
firſt Notion whereof was brought from Chaldea, whence it 
ſpread itſelf among the Perſiaus, Epyptians, and Greeks, 


mons into Greece. Plato fell in with the Notion, and 
explained it more diſtinctly and fully than any of the 


ſtood Spirits inferior to Gods, and yet ſuperior to Men 


up the Communication between Gods and Men, carrying 
the Offerings and Prayers of Men to the Gods, and 


ed of none but good and beneficent ones; though hi 
Diſciples afterwards finding themſelves unable to account 
for the Origin of Evil, adopted another Sort of Demi 
who were Enemies to Men. by , 
| There is nothing more common in the heathen Theo- 
logy, than theſe good and evil Genii. And the ſame 
ſuperſtitious Notion got footing among the Ife, 
by their Commerce with the Chaldeans. But by Demans 
they did not mean the Devil, or evil Spirits, they neve 


Meſſi, 


ſupreme Being, whom they called Baal and Mhh * 
various inferior Deities called Baalim, whereo * 15 
frequent Mention in the Old Teſtament: The 1 
mon of the Egyptians was Mercury, or Thc. T ” 05 
Author finds ſome Reſemblance between the {ver 
fices aſcribed to the Demons, and thoſe of the 4 
The ſecond Claſs of Gods, were the heaven? 5 
as the Sun, Moon, and other Planets; the Mae de 
Conſtellations, &c. | 5 imm 
The Sun, was the God of the Phenicions. - gon” 
Heliogabalus, who had been Prieſt of the 200 lar 
them, having been elected to ſucceed Opilius: 


im {0 
in he Ema broughe b God along an 
in the Empire, broug Num 


| ded he ſhould be adored by the 
N Excluſion of all others. He cauſed 
whole World e built for him, of which himſelf was the 
Pri, and wanted 15 * 7 he © d 
; ied thither, together WI conſecrate 
hould be carried t 108 "rt 
Bucklers. was compoſed of the Elements, as 
The ** Vita the Rivers, Fountains, &c. 
5 3 called the Divinities, which they ſup- 
The inhabit the Sea, Nereides, who were fifty in 
oſed 10 all the Daughters of Nereus, by the Nymph 
ny 1 thoſe who inhabited Rivers, Fountains, &c. 
1 ts. Strabo ſays, the Naiades were Prieſteſſes of 
machs. | 
l Claſs contained Meteors: Thus the Per- 
1 ler the Wind; Thunder and Lightning were 
15 ted under the Name of Genion: And ſeveral Na- 
8 India and America, have made themſelves Gods 


tions of Caſtor, Pollux, Helena, and Iris, have alſo 


of the ſame. 


which appeared at the Murther of Ceſar. Socrates dei- 
bed the Clouds, if we may give Credit to Aritophanes , 
and the Primitive Chriſtians, Ti ertullian aſſures us, were 
| reproached with the ſame Thing. a RY 
In the fftþ Claſs they erected Minerals, or Foſſils into 
| Neities; fuch was the Bæhylus; the Finlangers adored 
Stones; the S hians Iron; and many Nations Silver 
| J 1 | 
4 5 2 Claſs conſiſted of Plants: Thus Leeks and 
Onion were Deities in Egypt. The Sclavi, Lithuanians, 
Cite, Vandals, and Peruvians, adored Trees and Fo- 
ſelts: The antient Gauls, Britons, Druids, bore a par- 
cular Devotion to the Oak; and it was no other than 
| Wheat, Corn, Seed, &c. that the Antients adored un- 
der the Names of Ceres and Proſerpina. | | 
The Deities who inhabited the Foreſts and Trees, 
were called Dryades and Hamadryades. 5 
The Dxvanes, were imagined to hide themſelves 
| under the Bark of the Oak, called by the Greeks Aęus. 


| which they were born, and with which they died; where- 
as the Dryades were the Goddeſſes of the Trees and 


| though Aeg properly ſignifies an Oak ; it was alſo uſed 
| for Tree in general, 
We llkewiſe find Mention made in divers Authors, of 
| 2 Kind of Propheteſſes, or Witches among the Gals, 
| Gard Dryades, or rather Druids; the Authors of the 
| H/oric duguſta, particularly Lampridius and Vopiſcus 
| Make mention hereof. A Druid, ſays Lampridius, p. 135. 

tod Alexander Severus ſomething which denoted he 


| Iclates, that having conſulted the Gauliſh Druids, whe- 
ther or no the Empire ſhould remain in his Family; 


they gave him for Anſwer, that no Name ſhould be 
more glorious in 


| Gants of Claudius. 


"= 1 On which the Hiſtorian takes Oc- 

| Ca10n to obſerve, that Conſtantius, Father of Conſtantine 

„ 8 Great, was a Claudius. 1 | | 

1 Fong, the ſame Vopiſcus, in his Life of Numerianus, 
10 . 25 that a Druid had foretold Diocleſian he ſhould 

n *% Ks. when he ſhould have killed Aper, which 

me e 


Ne 5 Boar, and was the Name of a Præfectus Præ- 
23 he killed with his own Hand. Mg Se 
Dow ae in his Notes on Lampridius, is a little in 
Nh 0 1 Women were: But he gives into the 
lu ire an plauſible Opinion, that they were either 
— SE the Children of the Druids; which Druids 
Want hs 5, or Miniſters of Religion, among the 
NY | 2 Cauls, Britons and Germans. 
10 OY were the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed Or- 
Na "he 1 5 Gauls and Britons: They were choſe 
. amilies z and the- Honours of their Birth, 
inks 5 choſe of their Function, procured them the 
in Atte 5 among the People. They were verſed 
1 9855 > cometry, Natural Philoſophy, Politicks, 
ered 7 vg k and had the Adminiſtration of all ſa- 
the Judges of al AN ee of Religion, and 


iance to th fferently : Whoever refuſed 
9 5 em, was declared impious and aecurſed. 


NTTH OL Or 


ferred from Meteors to be Gods; and the like 
da ben praftſed with regard to Comets; witneſs that 


The Dhades differed from the Hamadryades, in that 
| theſe latter were attached to ſome particular Trees with 


Woods, and lived at large in the Middle thereof. For 


| ould be unhappy. Vopiſcus, in the Life of Aurelian, 


the Empire, than that of the Deſcen- 


# 
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We know but little as to their peculiar DoArines j 
only that they believed the Immortality of the Soul; 
a, as is generally ſuppoſed, the Metempſychofis * Tho- 
a Jate Author makes it appear highly probable they did 
not believe this laſt, at leaſt in the Senſe of the Py- 
thagoreans. $9 238 

They were divided into ſeveral Claſſes ar Branches, 
viz, the Vacerri, Bardi, Eubages, Semnothii or Semnothei, 


and Saronide, —The Vacerri are held to have been the 


Priefts ; the Bardi, the Poets; the Eubages, the Augurs; 
and the Saronidæ, the civil Judges, and Inſtructors of 
Youth. As to the Semrother, who are ſaid to have been 
immediately devoted to the Service of Religion, it is 
probable they were the ſame with the Vcerri. | 


Strabo however, lib. 4. p. 197. and Picard after him, 


in his Celtopædia, do not comprehend all theſe different 


Orders under the Denomination of Druids, as Species 
under their Genus, or Parts under the Whole; but make 
them quite different Conditions, or Orders. | 

Strabo, in Effect, only diftinguiſhes three Kinds, 
Bardi, Vates, and Druids. The Bardi were the Poets, 


the Yates (apparently the ſame with the Yacerri) were 


the Prieſts and Naturaliſts ; and the Druids, beſides the 
Study of Nature applied themſelves likewiſe to Morality, 

Diogenes Laertius aſſures us in his Prologue, that the 
Druids were the fame among the antient Britons, with 
the Sophi or Philoſophers among the Greeks, the Magi 
among the Perfians, the Gymnoſophiſts among the Indians, 
and the Chaldæans among the A4ſſyrians. | | 

The Druids had one chief or Arch-Druid in every 
Nation, who acted as High-Prieſt, or Pontifex Maximus. 
He had abſolute Authority over all the reſt, and com- 


manded, decreed, and puniſhed at Pleaſure. At his 


Death he was ſucceeded by the moſt conſiderable among 


his Survivors; and if there were ſeveral Pretenders, the 
Matter was ended by an Election, or put to the Deciſion 


of Arms. | 


The Druids, we have obſerved, were in the higheſt 


Eſteem : They preſided at Sacrifices and other Cere- 


monies, and had the Direction of every Thing relating 
to Religion. The Gauliſb and Britiſb Youth flocked to 


them in Crouds to be inſtructed by them. The Chil- 


dren of the Nobility, ela tells us, retired withal into 
Caves, or the moſt deſolate Parts of Foreſts ; and kept 
them there, ſometimes for twenty Years, under their 
Diſcipline, _ oP 8 
Beſides the Immortality and Metempſychoſis, they 


were inſtructed in the Motion of the Heavens, and the 


Courſe of the Stars, the Magnitude of the Heavens, and 
the Earth, the Nature of Things, the Power and Wil- 
dom of the Gods, c. They preſerved the Memory and 
Actions of great Men in their Verſes, which they never 
allowed to be wrote down, but made their Pupils get 
them off by Heart: In their common Courſe of Learn- 
ing, they are ſaid to have taught them 24,000 ſuch 
Verſes. 1 | + | | ; 
They had the Miſletoe in ſingular Veneration. Pliny 
relates the Ceremony wherewith they gathered 1t every 
Year, Lib. xvi. c. 44. They placed a World of Confi- 
dence in Serpents Eggs gathered after a peculiar Man- 
ner, and under a certain Diſpoſition of the Moon, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined them effectual Means 
for the gaining of Law-Suits, and procuring the good 
Graces of Princes. And hence it is, the fame Author 
concludes, that the Caduceus, or Rod, encompaſſed with 
two Serpents interwove, has been aſſumed as a Symbol 
of: Peace, „%% ͤ . ͥ̈ bales | 
Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius, aſſures us, they ſa- 
crificed Men; and Mercury is ſaid to be the God they 
offered theſe inhuman Victims to. Diod. Sicul. lib. 6. 
obſerves, it was only upon extraordinary Occaſions they 
made ſuch Offerings; as to conſult what Meaſures to 
take, to learn what ſhould befall them, Sc. by the Fall 
of the Victim, the taring of its Members, and the 
Manner of its Blood guſhing out. Auguſtus condemned 
the Cuſtom; Tiberius, and Claudius, puniſhed and abo- 


liſhed it. 


We learn from Cæſar, that they were the Judges and 
Arbiters of all Differences and Diſputes, both publick 
and private; took Cognizance of Murders, Inheritances, 
Boundaries and Limits, and decreed Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments. Such as diſobeyed their Deciſions they ex- 

communicated, 
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communicated, which was their principal Puniſhment 
the Criminal being hereby excluded from publick Aſ- 
ſemblies, and avoided by all the World ; ſo thet no 
Body durſt ſpeak to him for Fear of being polluted, 
Strabo obſerves, they had ſometimes Intereſt and Au- 
thority to ſtop Armies upon the Point of engaging ; 
and accomniodate their Differences. J 

They held an Aſſembly every Year at a certain Seaſon 
about the Middle of the Country ; and there in a Place 
conſecrated for the Purpoſe, kept their Aſſizes, and ter- 
minated the Differences of the People, who flocked from 
all Parts. | 

Cz/ar, who had ſeen ſome of the Druids in Britain, 
was of Opinion, they had come thence into Gaul: Di- 


vers among the Moderns take this for a Miſtake, and 


believe the very contrary. In Effect, it appears pretty 
probable, that the antient Britons were originally Gauls ; 
that ſome of the Celtæ, or Belge, Gauliſh Nations, were 
the firſt that entered the Iſland and peopled it; and 
that the Druids went along with them. 
Honorius, in his Hiſtory of Philoſophy, Lib. II. c. 12. 
believes all the Learning and Philoſophy of the Druids 
to have been derived from the Aſſyrian Magi, who are 
ſtill called in Germany Trutten, or Trutner ; and that as 
Magus has loſt its antient Signification, which was ho- 
nourable, and now ſignifies a Magician, or Sorcerer; 
Druid, which had the ſame Senſe, has likewiſe degene- 
rated, and now ſignifies no other than a Perſon who has 
Commerce with the Devil, or is addicted to Magick: 
And accordingly in Friſeland, where there antiently 


were Druids, Witches are now called Druids. — Gale, 
Dickenſon, and ſome others vainly contend, that the 


Druids borrowed all their Philoſophy, as well as Reli- 
gion, from the Fews, RR 3 
From this long, though neceſſary Digreſſion, which 
was occaſioned by my mentioning the Dryades, III paſs 
to the Hamadryades. 1 he | 


Poets frequently confound the Hamadryades with the 
Naiades and Napææ. Feſtus calls them Querquetulane, 


as being iſſued, or ſprung from Oaks. An antient Poet, 


one Pherenicus, in Athenzus, lib. 3. calls the Vine, Fig- 


Tree, and other Fruit Trees, Hamadryades, from the 
Name of their Mather Oak, hen 
There was alſo a Kind of Semi-God, called Sa r vRõ, 
who with the Fawns and Sylvans preſided over Groves 
and Foreſts, under the Direction of Pan. | 
The Satyrs were painted half Men, and half Goats, 
the upper Part was human, excepting for Horns on the 


Head; the lower Brutal, with the Tail and Legs of a 


Goat; the whole covered with Hairs. 
The Poets uſually confound 
leni, Fawns, and Panes, | . 5 
NMonnus in his Dionyſiaca, makes the Satyrs the Off- 
ſprings of Mercury, and a Dorick Nymph, called Tpthima, 
and gives us the Names of ſeveral, viz. Preminius, Thya- 
ſus, Hypfichorus, Oriſtas, Apæus, Phlegraus, Lycao, &c. 
Memnon in his Book againſt the Tyrants of Heraclea, 
derives the Satyrs from Bacchus, and a Naiad, called 
NMiræa. JJ 8 
Though the Sahrs, when advanced in Age were cal- 

led Sileni, yet there was one principal Silenus older than 


any of the reſt. Diod. Siculus ſays, he was the Maſter, 


or Tutor of Bacchus, whom he diſciplined nobly, and 
followed him to the Wars. He quotes an antient Poet 
named Thymetas, who relates, that the Sileni aſſiſted 
Bacchus in the War he waged againſt the Titans ; add- 
ing that the firſt Silenus reigned in an Illand made by 
the River Triton in Lybia, He is repreſented as having 
a long Tail hanging behind, which is likewiſe an Attri- 
bute of all his Poſterity : The Poets always mount him 
on an Als. „„ 
Nonnus makes Silenus a Son of Tellus, and gives him 
three Sons, Afræus, Maron, and Lenæus. Servius on 
Virgil's Eclogues, makes Silenus the Son of Mercury, others 
the Son of Pan, and a Nymph ; others will have him 
born of the Drops of the Blood of Cælus, Father of 
Saturn. 


Note, That Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Silenus to 
take his Name from bw, or d, Silo, whence jw, 
Silan, the Name of the Maſiab. He adds, that all 
attributed to this imaginary Deity, is taken from what 
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habiting the Foreſts, 
human. 
Pans; though all deſcended from a principal one. 


The Romans called them Fauni, Ficarii, The De. | 


Ficus, a Fig, as ſome have imagined ; but from Ficus, 
Fici, a Sort of fleſhy Tumour, or Excreſcence growing 


the Satyrs, Sylvans, Si- | 
i Cen. the Oxyrhinchites, Latopolitani, Simnite, and Inhab. 


 tians, &c. | 


the Prophets have foretold . 
whereas it is ſaid, the 2 or res 
the People ; Silenus is made Pre 
Becauſe it is ſaid 


18 tlenus - 
Becauſe our Saviour waſhed 


Preſs ; Silenus was made to pee gde trod the Vine. 


were red by reaſon of Wine; $ileny; was 


the Senſe he has done, as if the W 
T hing more in the Propriety of th 8 
than his Eyes are redder than Wine; his Teeth ute 
than Milk. We may add, that no Body, bef 1 
chart, neither Chriſtian, nor Idolater, ever {: wy » 
Thing of 7eſus Chriſt in the Fable or Wan "1 


== © = ©S ©, ou, „ 2 


The Favuns, were alſo a Species of Demi. Code, in 


The Fauns are reputed pure Roman Deities 
to the Greeks. — They were repreſented, like 
half Men, half Goats, a very flat Noſe, 


3 Unknown 
the Satyrs, 
and the ref 
The Roman Faunus was the ſame 
Pan. Now, in the Poets, 
Fauns and Panes, in the plural Number; in all Probahi. 
lity, therefore, the Fauns were the ſame with the Pay; 

The Reaſon was, that there were ſeveral Faunus' and 


with the Greek 
we find frequent Mention of | 


Thus Ovid. 
Aut quas Semi- des, Dryades, Faunigue bicores, 
Numine contactas attonuere ſua, 


nomination Ficarii was derived not from the Latin Ficus, | 


on the Eye-lids, and other Parts of the Body; with which 
the Fawns were repreſented. 6 | 
Though the Fawns were held for Demi-Gods, yet 
were they ſuppoſed to die after a long Life. Arnobius 
ſhews, that their Father or chief Faun himſelf only 
liv*d 120 Years _ 1 8 
The ſeventh Claſs of Gops, was taken from among 
the Waters : The Syrians and Egyptians adored Fiſhes; 


tants of Eliphantis had each a Fiſh for their God; and 
the Tritons, Nereides, Syrens, &c. what were they but 
Fiſhes ? Several Nations have adored Serpents, parti. 
larly the Egyptians, Pruſſians, Lithuanians, Samogi- 


The Tx1Tox was a Sea Semi-God, held by the An 
tients to be an Officer, or Trumpeter of Neptune, at 
tending on him, and carrying his Commands from Sea 
o . | 

The Poets and Painters, repreſent him as a half Man, 
and half Fiſh, terminating in a Dolphins Tail, and 
bearing in one Hand a Sea Shell, which ſeryed a 1 
Trumpet. 3 | 

3055 of the Antients make him the Son of N 5 
and the Nymph Salacia; Heſiod of Neptune and An 0. 
trite; Neumenius in his Book de piſcationibus, makes 
the Son of Oceanus and Thetys 3 and Licophron the Son 0 
Nereus. | p 
But though Hefod, and the Aytbolgęif orf by 
of one Triton, the Poets have imagined ſeveral; His 
ſome of them for Trumpeters to all the 2 pr 
ticularly to Neptune and Venus; according they We 
frequently introduced into the antient Theatres, 
the Naumac bia. ; 

In Effect, the Tritons not only officiated . Ty 
ters in Neptune's Retinue, but were allo upp ** 
draw his Chariot, i. e. the Sea-Shell wherein ne | 
the Waters; as we find in Virgil, Entid x. 209. 
Metam. i. 333. and on a Medal of Cs, viſe fo 

The Fable of the Tritons no doubt, took — 7 

| 


bor that there are ſuch Things as Sca- 


85 Of Mer · men to be doubted. 


in e 

men, {ce * Thing i aunbute to Triton the Office of 

The Poets W aves, and of making Tempgſlts ceaſe. 

calming on firſt of the Metamorphoſes we read, that 

ys in 2 8 recall the Waters of the Deluge, 
Nause 


rec 6 
ded T1 + Spa ſound his Trumpet, at the Noiſe 
an 


M rs all retired. | . 
ahereof the 1 are repreſented by Ovid a 
Tie des. Monſter, with Women's Faces and Fiſhes 
Kind 8 others are decked with a Plumage of va- 


9 
Colours. 


ſed to have been the three Daughters 
and called Parthenope, Ligea, 


| whete 
_ Oude fix 


k in 
Calc e Fanden , and that Sailors were wrecked 
were COM 
on their Rocks | 

lum Pelago Syren. | 
* 8 is Joubtleſs founded on a literal 
gi of the Fable, that the Sirens were Women 
h inhabited the Shores of Sicihy, and who, by all the 
Amend of Pleaſure, ſtopped Paſſengers, and made 
| n m forget their Courſe. Some Interpreters of the an- 
50 Fables will have the Number and the Names of 
* Sirens to have been taken from the triple Pleaſure 
of the Senſes, Wine, Love, and Muſick, which are the 
three moſt werful Means of ſeducing Men ; and hence 
b many Exhortations to avoid the Sirens fatal Song. 
Probably it was hence that the Greeks fetched their 
Etymology of Siren, VIZ. from bien, a Chain, as if 
there was 00 getting free of their Enticement. I 
Others, who do not look for ſo much Myſtery in the 
Fable, maintain that the Sirens were nothing but certain 
Streights in the Sea, when the Waves whirling furiouſly 
ound, ſeized and ſwallowed up Veſſels that approached 
| them too near. e 
Laſtly, others hold the Sirens to have been certain 
Shores and Promontories, where the Winds by the va- 
nous Reverberations and Echo's, cauſe a Kind of Har- 
mony that furprizes, and ſtops Paſſengers. This pro- 
bably might be the Origin of the Siren's Song, and the 
Occalion of giving the Name of Sirens to thoſe Rocks. 

Sulptors and Painters uſually follow Ovid's Deſcrip- 
| tion & the Sirens; but on ſome Medals we find them 
repreſented with the upper Parts of Women, and the 
lower of Birds. | | N | 

In the eighth Claſs, Flies 
and Votaries; theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in 
Arcana, where Bullocks were offered to them. | 


divine Honours ; the laſt in Mexico, the reſt in 
Erypt and at Thebes. | 


N- In the tenth Claſs, four-footed Beaſts have had their 
a Alam as the Bull, Dog, Cat, Wolf, Baboon, Lion, 


* Crocodile, in Egypt, and elſewhere; the Hog in 
Iland of Crete, Rats and Mice in the Troas, and at 
ate, Weazels at Thebes, and the Porcupine through- 
at all Zorogfer's School. 


3 _ „Men were placed among the 


* from Belus, or Baal, to the Ro- 
Fo perors before Conſtantine, the Inſtances of this 
: hy innumerable, th red they did not wait 
4 4. as their Death for the Apotheoſis. Nebuchad- 
* 1 his Statue to be worſhipped while living : 

731 ſhews, that Auguſtus had Altars and Sacri- 


; ered to him, Eclog. 1. v. 6, 7, as we learn from 


* 55 that he had Prieſts called Anguſtales; and 
and 1 2 Narbona, and ſeveral other Places 3 
Kal lac be allowed the firſt of the Romans, in whoſe 
bn d Gate / was carried to ſuch a Pitch. The Ætbi- 
wacher, all their Kings Gods ; the Yeſteda of the 
N Janus of the Hungarians; and the Thaut, 
bly Men, J of the northern Nations, were indiſpu- 
la the we /b * 
Ane il ay ing Men only, 
„ SONS 
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but every Thing 
been alſo deified; as Labour, 
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without Regret, and even expired in Rap- 


is es had” hate Drills 


In the ninth Caſs among Birds, the Stork, Raven, 
1 lbs, Eagle, Griffon, and Lapwing, have 


Reſt, Sleep, Youth, Age, Death, Virtues,” Vices, Oc- 
caſion, Time, Place, Numbers, among the Fytbhago- 
reans, the generative Power, under the Name of Pria. 
pus; Infancy alone had a Cloud of Deities, as Vegetanus, 
Levane, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, Cumina, Curna, 
Ofilago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, &c. | 

They alſo adored the Gods, Health, Fever, F ear, 
Love, Pain, Indignation, Shame, Impudence, Opinion, 
Renown, Prudence, Science, Art, Fidelity, F elicity, 
Calumny, Liberty, Money, War, Peace, Victory, 
Triumph, Fc. | | | 

Laſtly, Nature, the Univerſe, or ro nav, was reputed 
a great God, 

Hefiod has a Poem under the Title of Oregon, 7. e. 
the Generation of the Gods, wherein he explains theit 
Genealogy and Deſcent, ſets forth who was the firſt and 
Principal; who next deſcended from him, and what 
Iſſue each had; the whole making a Sort of Syſtem of 
heathen Theology. | 

| Beſides this popular Theology, each Philoſopher had 
his ſeparate Syſtem, as may be ſeen from the Timæus of 
Plato, and Cicero de nat. Deor. _ . 

Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian in his Apologeticts, and in 
his Book Contra geutes; Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Lac- 
tantius, Euſebius, præpar. & Demonſt. Evan. St. Au- 
guſtin, de civit. Dei. and Theoderet, advers. gentes. ſhew 
the Vanity of the heathen Gods. | 

It is very difficult to diſcover the real Sentiments of 
the Heathens, with reſpect to their Gods; they are ex- 
ceedingly intricate and confuſed, and even frequently 
contradictory. They admitted ſo many ſuperior and in- 
ferior Gods who ſhared the Empire, that all was full of 


Gods. Varro reckons up no leſs than thirty Thouſand, 


adored within a ſmall Extent of Ground, and yet their 
Number was every Day growing. The Way to Heaven 
was ſo eaſy for the great Men of thoſe Days, that Fuve- 
nal, as we have already obſerved, brings in Atlas com- 
plaining he was ready to ſink under the Load of ſuch a 
Number of new Gods as were daily placed in the Hea- 
vens; yet Father Morgues ſeems to have proved, that 


all the Philoſophers of Antiquity have acknowledged 


that there is but one Gd. CCC 
The heathen Divinities had a particular Sort of Prieſts, 
or Miniſters of their Sacrifices, called Flamens, and at 
Nome there were as many Kinds of Flamens, as there 
were Gods who had Sacrifices offered them. 

Numa at firſt only inſtituted three, one for Jupiter, 
called Flamen Dialis; another for Mars, called Flamen 
Martialis; and a third for Romulus, or Quirinus, called 
Flamen Quirinalis. . VVV 

In After- times twelve more were added, which made 
the Number of Flamens fifteen. | 5 

The three firſt were taken from among the Patricians, 
and were held of a Rank and Diſtinction ſuperior to 
the reſt. They were called greater Flamens, Flamines 
majores; in Contradiſtinction to the other twelve, 
who were choſe from among the Plebeians, and were 
called leſſer Flamens, Flamines minores. The Flamen 
Dialis, or of Fupiter, was the firſt inſtituted, and held 
in the greateſt Repute. He bore a peculiar Ornament 
on his Head called Abugalerus, which was made of the 
Skin of a white Victim, ſacrificed to Jupiter. ee 


The Cap wore by the reſt was called Flamma or Apex ; 


it was made of a Sheep's Skin, with the Wool on; 
to it was faſtened a little Branch of an Olive-tree. That of 
the Flamen of Jupiter ended in a Point called Titulus, 
it was tied under the Chin with Strings. In the Sum- 
mer time it was a woollen Thread tied round the Head, 
it being prohibited them to appear quite bare-headed, 
And hence, according to Feſtus, came their Denomina- 
tion of Flamen, viz. from filamen of Filum, Thread. 
Though the Flamens bore one common Appellation, 
yet did they not conſtitute any Company or College. 
Each God had his ſeveral Sacrifices, Feaſts, and Cere- 
monies a- part; nor had one Flamen any Relation to ano- 
ther, only they were all ſubordinate to the Ponlifex 
Maximus. Aulus Gellius aſſures us, that they were 


created by the People in the Comitia Curiata; but the 

Pontifex Maximus conſecrated them; their Prieſthood, 

called flaminatus, was perpetual, though on ſome Occa- 

ſions they might be depoſed. _ l ü 

The Names of the ſcveral Flamens are as fellows; 
7 B 


the 
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the three great Flamens, as already obſerved, were the 
Flamen Dialis, Flamen Martialis, and Flamen Quirinalis. 
The twelve leſſer were, the Flamen Carmentalis, or Prieſt 
of the Goddeſs Carmenta ; Flamen Falacer, or Prieſt of 
God Falacer ; a Name, whoſe Origin, Varro obſerves, 
is not known: Flames Floralis, or of the Goddeſs Flora; 
Flamen Farinalis, whoſe Etymology is not known; Fla- 
men Levinalis, Flamen Lucularis, Flamen Palatualis, 


whom ſome Moderns will have the Prieſt of the Goddeſs 


that preſided over the Palatium; though Varro owns 
himſelf at a Loſs for his Original: Flamen Pomonalis, or 
of Pomona, Goddeſs of Fruits; Flamen Virbialis, or of 
the God Virbius, whom ſome take for the ſame with 


* — W. 


— — 2 


the Word Hlamina is uſed for Prieltes, 20 ccccin 


| her Huſband, Flamina Dialis, 
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Hippolytus; Flamen V ulcanalis, 3G 8 
Voltarnalis, or of the God Veen, Ol and Fiamy 
They had alſo their Floamine or Flaminice, wi. 
Wives of the Flamens,. or the Prieſteſſes of Peng Fae 
In an antient Marble, 'quated'/by the Deities, 


Author, p. con. n. 3. the Prieſteſs of che 
Feronia, FLA M. Fx ROx. that is, Flan 
Feroniæ. 158 1 6 
The Famina bore the fame Otnament n 1. 
with the Flamen; ſhe had alſo the * 
Martialis, e. 


1 


NEA 


TArURAL HISTORY, is a Deſcription of 
the natural Products of the Earth, Water, or 


Air, v. gr. Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, Metals, Minerals, and 


Foſſils, together with ſuch extraordinary Phenomena, 


as at any Time appear in the material World, as Me- 
| teors, Monſters, Sc. 520 Py 


Note, That as I have treated already of all thoſe Things | 
each under its particular Head, viz. of Animals, in a 
particular Treatiſe under the Letter A; of Plants in a 


Treatiſe of Botany, under the Letter B; of Metals, 


in a particular Treatiſe under the Letter M; of Mi- 


nerals, Foſſils, Sc. in a particular Treatiſe likewiſe, 


under the fame Letter M; it remains only to treat 
in this Place of few Things, which have been omit- 
ted in thoſe ſeveral Treatiſes, viz. of Monſters, ſcarce, 
and extraordinary Animals, Plants, Sc. 


Mons ER, Monſtrum, is a Birth, or Production of a 


living Thing, degenerating from the proper and uſual 


Monſters do not propagate their Kind, for 


tween a Horſe and a ſhe Aſs. 


as alſo Hermaphrodites. £ | | 1 
A Mule, is a mongrel Kind of quadruped uſually ge- 


Diſpoſition of Parts, in the Species it belongs to. 

Ariſtotle defines a Monſter to be a Defect of Nature, 
when acting towards ſome End it cannot attain to, by 
reaſon ſome of its Principles are corrupted. at 


ſon ſome rank Mules among 


the Number of Monſters, 


nerated between an Aſs and a Mare, ſometimes alſo be- 


Though Mules do not propagate their Kind, yet the 


+ Antients mention a Sort of Mules that were prolifick, in 
Phrygia, Syria, Cappadocia, and Africa. Witneſs Ari- 
ſtotle, hift. anim. 1.6. c. 36. Varro de re Ruſticd, lib. 2. 


c. 1. Columella, 1. 7. c. 36. Theophraſftus, and after him 
Pliny, lib. 8. c. 44. Steno examining the Teſticles of a 
Mule, found Ova therein, with a Sort of Placenta about 


them, which perſuaded him that Mules might engender 


without any Miracle. But the Obſervation is fanciful, 
and the Concluſion unworthy ſo able a Naturalift. 


The Roman Ladies had Equipages drawn by Mules, 


as appears by the Medals of Julia and Agrippa. And 
at this Day in Spain, the Coaches of the Nobility, and 
even Princes, are uſually drawn by no other than Mules, 
A HEeRMaAPHRODITE, is a Perſon who has both 


| Sexes, or the genital Parts, borh of Male and Female. 


Note, That the Word is formed of the Greek Eęuacęodir , 
a Compound of Egwns, Mercury, and APgediln, Venus, 
a Mixture of Mercury and Venus, i. e. of Male and Fe- 
male. For it is to be obſerved Hermaphroditus was 
originally a proper Name, applied by the heathen My- 
thologilts to a tabulous Deity, whom ſome repreſent 
as a Son of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphrodite, Venus, 
and who being deſperately in Love with the Nymph 
Salmaſis, obtained of the Gods to have his Body and 
hers united into one. Others ſay, that the God Her- 
mapbroditus was conceived as a Compoſition of Mer- 
cury and Venus, to exhibit the Union between Elo- 
quence, or rather Commerce, whereof Mercury was 
God; with Pleaſure ' whereof Venus was the proper 


Deny. Laſtly, others think this Junction intended 


to ſhew that Venus, Pleaſure,” was of both Sexes, as 


HISTORY. 


The Greeks alſo call Hermaphrodites ad peu, 
q. d. Men-Women. gal 


who have the Pudenda of both Kinds; but theſe are | 
rarely, if ever, found. It is affirmed, however, that 
there were two ſuch Hermapbrodites married to each other, 
Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on that Subject, 


bhaave been the ſole Occaſion of the Notion, To which 
which Rea- 
Dr. Qyxincy thinks, that the frequent Uſe of laſciviou 


norant for a Penis. This he adds was the Caſe in the 
celebrated Inſtance of the two Nuns at Rome, who, after | 
they had lived Women for many Years, became Men, 


that Sort of Monſters called Hermaphrodites. Of thi 


that it reſembled very much 
Perforation: And inſtead of 


of the Orifice ; ſo that the Parents miſtook i for 4 


had all the external Characters of a Woman in the Fact, 


in Effect the Poet Calvus calls Venus a God. 
Pollentemque Deum Venerem. 

| And alſo Virgil, Æneid. I. 11. | 
. 


NI. Spon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Apbrodine. | 
and Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphrodites, : on 0 
Hermaphroditus ; and that in the Iland of Gyrus he | 
a Statue, which repreſents her with a Beard like 3 Man, 


and rogyni, | 


© Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh four Kinds of Hermoplyadit 
whereof the laſt are the perfect Hermapbrodites, or thoſ: 


maintaining that the ill Conformation of the Parts of 
Generation, the Teſticles being detained or concealed in | 
Men, and the Clitoris longer than ordinary in Women, | 


may be added, ſteatomatous Tumours of the Labiz 
Pudendi, whieh have ſometimes paſſed for Teſticles. 


Frictions and Titillations may contribute greatly to the 
Extenſion of the Clitoris, and make it paſs with the Ig. 


But on what Grounds he aſſerts this we do not know. 

© The extraordinary Size of the Clitoris, ſays Dr. Draty, | 
and its Propendance ſometimes, out of the Body in 
« Infants; makes the Women miſtake ſuch Children for- 


« Kind 1 had one brought me, the Clitoris whereof 

hung out of the Body fo far, at about three Team did 
a Penis, but it wanted a 
that, juſt behind it the 
© Urine iſſued at a Hole, which was nothing elſe but 
the Corner of the Rima, the Clitoris filling all the ref 


© Boy, and as ſuch chriſtned it, —But the Neighbours 
called it an Hermaphrodite.” ; n 
But we have an authentick Account, in the 5 * 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, of a real Herm) - 4 
which may put the Point out of Queſtion. The fg. 


Neck, Breaſt, Hips, and Pudendum, and om 
had been baptized in that Quality, and named N 4 
but had withal the real Characters of a Man, a 1 10 
able one. The Pudendum Mulielre appeared Ve!) 2 
but was not above two Fingers Breadth deep N 
the Middle of the Rima, or Aperture thereof, * 
pretty bulky Penis, which in an Erection cam hx 15 
Inches. The Penis was well formed, except!“ ** 
no Prepuce, nor was accompanied with any Fr 11 
Teſticles. The Urine and Seed came out ba 2 
Men; and what was very extraordinath, — . 
flowed through the ſame, and this very reg 
Month. ee eee . 10 
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NATURAL 

| 1s brought ſick at the Hoſpital of St. 
he 3 and ye Account was given by M. 
Joe * eon of the ſame Hoſpital, who adds, that 
Vedh, ht the whole to ſeveral Phyſicians, and the 
We. en, they ordered the Party to take the Name 
ag Habit of a Man, but not that of a Woman. 
an 


| Interpreters and Commentators on the 
Notes J os hold that an Hermaphrodite who has 
ol the Male Sex, as that which prevails moſt in 
_ may no longer do the Office of a Woman. 
r French Lawyers produce an Arret of the Par- 
"ent of Paris, whereby a young Hermaphrodite 
ma condemned to be burnt on that very Account. 
* Athens and Rome, they looked on Hermaphrodites 
1 Monſters, and precipitated them into the 
. as we are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro. 


s. de Rennefort relates, that at Surat there are Abun- 
ance of Hermaphrodites, who with Womens Cloaths 

. Mens Turbans, to diſtinguiſh them, and let all 
7 World know they have two Sexes. 655 | 

In 1376 Albert, Biſhop of Bremen, and Brother of the 
Duke 00 Brunſwick, was accu led by Jobn de Caſtervel, 
Dean of his Chapter, with being an Hermapbrodite, but 
he cleared himſelf, 5 
Note, That J. Frederick Mayor, a Lutheran Divine, has 
an expreſs Diſſertation, to prove that an Hermapbro- 
4e cannot be a Prieſt z it was printed at Grypfwald 
in 1705. And Willenlarg, another Lutheran of Dant- 
2ich, has wrote to prove them excluded from all civil 
Employments like Women, 


| Hermaphrodite, is alſo applied metaphorically to di- 
vers other Things beſides the human = mar . 
The lateſt Botaniſts and Floriſts, make a Diviſion of 
Patz which they call Hermaphrodites, as may be ſeen in 
my Treatiſe of Botany under the Letter B, as having 
both the Male and Female Parts of Generation, viz, the 

S:amina and Piſtil in the ſame Flower, t | 
Divers of the inſect and reptil Kind are alſo Herma- 
pbrodites, particularly Worms, Snails, Sc. as may be 
{een in my Treatiſe of Animals, 88 | 
In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have an 
Account of a very extraordinary Kind of Hermaphrodites, 
which not only have both Sexes, but do the Office of 
both at the ſame Time. Such are the Earth-worms, 
the round-tail Worms found in the Inteſtines of Men 
and Horſes, Land-Snails, and thoſe of freſh Waters, 
and all the Sorts of Leaches. And as all theſe are Rep- 
tles and without Bones, M. Paupert concludes it proba- 


ratters, are alſo Hermaphrodites, h 8 
The Method of coupling practiſed in this Claſs of 
Hermapbrodites, may be illuſtrated in the Inſtance of 


Their Bodies in ſuch Manner, as that the Head of the one 
35 turned to the Tail of the other. Being thus ſtretched 


truſt forth by each, and received into an Aperture of 
the other. 95 . 


and Female at the other, and the Body flexible withal; 
M. Homberg does not think it impoſlible but that an 
Tank- worm may couple with itſelf ; and be both the 
Father and Mother of its Young; an Obſervation which 
to ſome appears highly extravagant. 5 


World are called Mules, which are Monſters produced 
by putting the Furina Fæcundans of one Species of 
Plant into the Piſtil, or Utricle of another. 

| The Carnation and Sweet-william being ſomewhat 
alike in their Parts, particularly their Flowers; the Fa- 
Ia of the one will impregnate the other; and the 
Seed fo enlivened will produce a Plant differing from 
eher. An Inſtance of this was ſeen in Mr. Faircbild's 


Which was raiſed from the Seed of a Carnation which 
en umpregnated by the Farina of the Sweet- 
Theſe Couplings being not unlike thoſe of 


william 


ble, that all other Inſects, which have thoſe two Characq- 
Fart worms. Theſe little Serpents creep two by two, 
into Holes proper to receive them, where they diſpoſe 


Length-wiſe, a little conical Button, or Papilla, is 


\ Theſe Animals being Male at one End of the Body, 


he moſt monſtrous Productions in the vegetable 


| anden at Hoxton, where there was a Plant neither Sweet- 
villam nor Carnation, but reſembling both equally ; 


ile Mare with the Als, which produce the Mule the | 


HISTORY, ove 


ſame Name is given them, and they are like the others 
uncapable of multiplying their Species. | 
This gives us a Hint for altering the Property and 
Tatte of any Fruit, by impregnating one Tree with the 
Farina of another of the ſame Claſs, e. gr. a Codlin 
with a Pearmain, which will occaſion the Codlibg fo 
impregnated to laſt a longer Time than uſual, and be 
of a ſharper Taſte; or if the Winter-Fruits be fecun- 
dated with the Duſt of the Summer-Seeds, they will 
decay before their uſual Time. And from this acci- 
dental Coupling of the Farina of one with another, it 
may poſſibly be that in an Orchard where there is Va- 
riety of Apples, even the Fruit gathered from the fame 
Free differ in their Flavour, and in the Seaſon of Ma- 
turity. It is from the fame accidental Coupling, that 
proceeds the numberleſs Variety of Fruits and Flowers 
raiſed every Day from Seeds, Br 
Floriſts give alſo the Denomination Moyfters, or mon- 
ſtrous Flowers, to thoſe Flowers which are not only 
double, but double-podded, as when inſtead of one 
Flower there are two or three, raiſing one above ano- 
ther from one ſingle Stalk. TE e 


Note, That Father Malebranche accounts for the Pro- 


duction of Monſters in the animal World, thus. — 
The Creator has eſtabliſhed ſuch a Communication 
between the ſeveral Parts of his Creation, that we are 
not only naturally led to imitate one another, f. e. 
have a * to do the ſame Thing, and aſſume 
the ſame Manners with thoſe with whom we converſe, 
but alſo have certain natural Diſpoſitions, which in- 
cline us to Compaſſion as well as Imitation. Theſe 
Things moſt Men feel, and are ſenſible of; and 
therefore need not be proved : The animal Spirits 
then are not only —_— carried into the reſpective 
Parts of the Body to perform the ſame Actions, and 
the ſame Motions which we ſee others do, but alſo to 
receive in ſome Manner their Wounds, and take Part 
in their Suffering. Fe 
That Experience tells us, that when we look atten- 
tively on any Perſon ſeverely beaten, or that has a 
large Wound, Ulcer, or the like; the Spirits imme- 
diately flow into thoſe Parts of the Body, which an- 
ſwer to thoſe we ſee ſuffer in the other, unleſs their 
Courſe be ſtopped from ſome other Principle. This 
Flux of Spirits is very ſenſible in Perſons of a delicate 
— Conſtitution, who frequently ſhudder, and find a 
kind of Trembling in the Body on theſe Occaſions z _ 
and this Sympathy in Bodies produces Compaſſion in 
the Mind. 8 EE nb : 
Now it muſt be obſerved that the View of the 
Wound, Se. wounds the Perſon who views it the 
more ſtrongly and ſenſibly, as the Perſon is more 
weak and delicate; the Spirits making a ſtronger 
Impreſſion in the Fibres of a delicate Body than in 
thoſe of a rabuſt one. Thus ſtrong, vigorous Men, 
Sc. ſee an Execution without much Concern, while 
Women, &e. are ſtruck with Pity and Horror, Ag 
to Children Rill in their Mother's Womb, the Fibres 
of their Fleſh being incomparably finer than thoſe of 
Women, the Courſe of the animal Spirits muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce much greater Alterations  -— 
| Theſe Things being laid down, Monſters are 
eaſily accounted for. Suppoſe, v. gr. a Child born a 
Fool, and with all his Legs and Arms broke in the 
ſame Manner as thoſe of Criminals in ſome Countries 
are; which Caſe we chuſe to inſtance in, becauſe ſuch 
a Monſter was born at Paris, and lived in one of the 
Hoſpitals there twenty Years : The Cauſe of this Ac- 
cident, according to the Principles laid down, was, 
that the Mother ſeeing a Criminal executed, every 
Blow given to the poor Man ftruck forcibly the Ima- 
gination of the Wornan, and by a kind of Counter- 
ſtroke, the tender and delicate Brain of the; Child. 
Now, though the Fibres of the Woman's Brain were 
ſtrongly ſhaken by the violent Flux of the animal 
Spirits on this Occaſion, yet they had Strength and 
Conſiſtence enough to prevent an entire Diſorder ; 
whereas the Fibres of the Child's Brain being unable 
to bear the Shock of thoſe Spirits, were quite ruined, 
and the Ravage was great enough to deprive him of 
Reaſon all his Life-time. Again,” the View 5 ths 
| xecu- 


* 
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Execution frighting the Woman, the violent Courſe 
of the animal Spirits was directed forcibly from the 
Brain to all thoſe Parts of the Body, correſponding 
to the ſuffering Parts of the Criminal; and the ſame 
Thing muſt happen in the Child. But in Regard the 
Bones of the Mother were ſtrong enough to reſiſt the 
Impulſe of thoſe Spirits, they were not damaged, 
and yet the rapid Courſe of theſe Spirits, could ea- 
ſily over- power, and break the tender and delicate Fi- 
bres of the Bones of the Child; the Bones being the 
laſt Parts of the Body that are formed, and having a 


very ſlender Conſiſtence while the Child is yet in the 


Womb. | 

To which it may be here added, that had the Mo- 
ther determin'd the Courſe of theſe Spirits towards 
ſome other Parts of her Body, by tickling or ſcratching 
herſelf vehemently, the Child would not, in all Pro- 
bability, have had his Bones broken ; but the Part 
anſwering that, to which the Motion of the Spirits was 
determined, would have been the Sufferer. 
Hence appears the Reaſon, why Women in the 
Time of Geſtation, ſeeing Perſons, &c. marked in 


ſuch a Manner in the Face, impreſs the ſame Mark 


on the ſame Parts of the Child : And why upon rub- 
bing ſome hidden Part of the Body, when ſtartled at 
the Sight of any Thing, or agitated with any extraor- 
dinary Paſſion, the Mark or Impreſſion is fixed on 
that hidden Part, rather than on the Face of the 
Child. From the Principle here laid down, may 
moſt, if not all the Phænomena of Monſters be eaſily 
accounted for. e pile: 2H 


Among the monſtrous Productions of the Sea, the 


Mermaid is that which ſurpriſes and puzzles us moſt. 


However Naturaliſts may doubt of the Reality of 
Mermen or Mermaids, we have Teſtimony enough to 


eſtabliſh it. In the Year 1187, as Larry informs us, 


ſuch a Monſter was fiſhed up on the Coaſts of Suffolk, 


and kept by the Governor for ſix Months, It bore fo 


near a Conformity with Man, that nothing ſeemed 


wanting to it beſides Speech. One Day it took the 


Opportunity of making its Eſcape, and plunging into 


the Sea, was never more heard of, Hiſt. d Angleterre, 


F. $-:403- 


In the Year 1430, after a huge Tempeſt, which broke 


: down the Dykes in Holland, and made Way for the 


Sea into the Meadows, ſome Girls of the Town of Edam 
in Weſt-Freezeland, going in a Boat to milk their Cows, 
perceived a Mermaid embarraſſed in the Mud, with a 

very little Water. They took it into their Boat, and 
brought it with them to Edam, dreſſed it in Women's 
Apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed like one of them, 
but could never be brought to offer at Speech. Some- 
time afterwards 1t was brought to Haerlem, where it 


lived for ſomg Years, though {till ſhewing an Inclination 
to the Water. Purival relates, that they had given it 


ſome Notion of a Deity, and that it made its Reverences 
very devoutly whenever it paſſed by a Crucifix. 

In the Year 1560, near the Iſland of Manar, on the 
Weſtern Coaſt of the Iſland of Ceylon, ſome Fiſhermen 


brought up at one Draught of a Net, ſeven Mermen and 
| Maids, of which ſeveral Jeſuits, and among the reſt 
F. Hen. Henriquez, and Dimas Boſquez, Phyſician to the 


Vice-Roy of Goa, were Witneſſes, The Phyſician who 


examined them with a great deal of Care, and made 


Diſſections thereof, aſſerts, that all the Parts, both inter- 


nal and external, were found perfectly conformable to 


thoſe of Men. | VV! 

We have another Account well atteſted of a Merman, 
near the great Rock, called Diamond, on the Coaſt of 
Martinico. The Perſons who ſaw it, gave in a preciſe 
Deſcription of it before a Notary, They ſay that they 


law it wipe his Hand over his Face, and even heard it 
blow its Noſe. 


Another Creature of the ſame Species was caught in 


the Baltick, in the Year 1531, and ſent as a Preſent to 


Sigiſinond King of Poland, with whom it lived three 
Days, and was ſeen by all the Court. Another very 


young one was taken near Rocca de Sintra, as related by 


Damtan Goes. 95 | | 
The King of Portugal, and the Grand Maſter of the 
Order of St. James, are ſaid to have had a Suit at Law to 
| 1 


Authors under the Name of eee; and 


growing in the Middle of the Forehead. 


_ Horſe, its Hair ſhort, and of a dark-brown Colour; ve 
timorous, and therefore keeping moſtly in the Woods; 


placed in its Way; whom, when the Unicorn ſpies, he 


HISTONE 
determine which Party theſe Monſters belonged mn. 


Note, That as Naturaliſts doubt much of the Ex 
of Mermaids and Mermen, they have tonk no iter 
account for them; therefore we are at à Loss ta l. 00 

how they live, and are propagated in the Sa. know 
it be true what the Portugueſe Phyfician ſays * af 
the Diſſection he made of thoſe Send. at in 
found all their Parts both internal and Sn 
fectly conformable to thoſe of Men, he ſhould per. 
informed us likewiſe, how thoſe Creatures can b have 
in the Sea, if they have the Organs of Reſpiration fle 
ours; ſince it is impoſſible they ſhould dwell lo * 
der Water, without being ſuffocated; which % un. 
the ſtrongeſt Reaſons Naturaliſts have for deny * 
Exiſtence of thoſe Monſters. | Ving the 


Note alſo, That from the Deſcription of Monſter, p 
paſs to what appears the moſt capable toHatter , 
Curioſity, in the Animal, Vegetable, and M. — 
Worlds. Beginning by the Animal Word; aut i. 
that by the Unicorn. . 


The UNn1corx, is an Animal famous among the Greek 
Latins under that of Unicornu, both theſe N 1 
takes from its diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtick, the W 
one Horn only; which is repreſented as five Palms ww; 


This Animal claims a Place here, not Only as it makes 
a curious Article in Natural Hiſtory, but alſo as it fur. 
niſhes ſomething to Medicine, Commerce, and Heraldry 

The popular Account is, that it is about the Size of ; 


and that its true Place is the Province of Apoas, in the 
Kingdom of Damotes in Ethiopia, 
The firſt Author who wrote of the Unicorn, was one 
Crefius, whom Ariſtotle mentions as a very ſuſpicious Au- 
thor ; lian only ſpeaks of him in very doubtful Terms, 
The other Writers on the Subject are Philofiratus and 
Solinus ; AEneas Sylvius, who is Pope Pius II. Marcus 
Paulus, Aleoſius, Geſner, Garcia ab horto, Aud. Marinus, 
&c. of theſe ſome ſay it reſembles a Horſe, others an Aſk, 
others a Goat by its Beard; others an Elephant, others a 
Rhinoceros, others a Grey-hound, Sc. 
Munſter and Thevet will have it an amphibious Ani- 
mal, and its Horn to be moveable at Pleaſure. Others 
make all its Strength to conſiſt in its Horn; and add 
that when purſued by the Hunters, it precipitates itſelf 
from the Top of the higheſt Rocks, and pitches upon 
its Horn; which ſuſtains the whole Effort of its Fall, 
ſo that it receives no Damage thereby, In Effect, the 
ſeveral Authors do all give ſeveral Accounts of the Fi- 
gure and Colour, both of the Animal, and of its Horn, 
and all its Parts. And hence the more knowing among 
the Moderns, do unanimouſly hold it a fabulous Animal, 
The Legend adds, that it is wonderful fond of chalt 
Perſons, and therefore, in order to take it, a Virgin is 


lies down by her, and Jays his Head on her Lap, and 
ſo falls aſleep; upon which the Virgin making a Signal, 
the Hunters come in and take the Beaſt ; which could 
never be caught any other Way, becauſe it would eier 
caſt itſelf headlong from a Rock, or die. 
What ordinarily paſſes among us for Unicors's Hort, 
and is ſhewn for ſuch in the Collections of 7 40 
and uſed for ſuch by ſeveral Phyſicians, we are _—_ 
by Pereyra, in his Account of Greenland, is the [ 9" 
of a large Fiſh of the Whale-Kind, called by the 
Iſlanders Narval; and in other Places Walrus and La 
hart, frequent enough in the Icy Sea, This Tone 
Horn, turned, channelled, and terminating in . 
as it is, ſprings out of the Middle of the Fare 5 
the upper Jaw, and ſerves it as a Weapon 0i [rg 
wherewith it dares to attack the largeſt Whale. 1 oy 
ſtrike it with ſuch Violence, as even to pierce the Side 
a ſtrong built Ship. 


Note, That the Horn of the Narwa/ caught in 1736, 5 
a Creek of the Elbe, in the Dutchy of Bremel, a 
as Dr, Hampe aſſures. us, from the Fore-part 42 
Head, juſt above the Mouth, and was ſix 2 at 5 
white like Ivory, and curiouſly twiſted. et 


Provence, G 


\otalit of Authors, take it for a Tooth. 
dan el i chef Uſe is to break the Ice. Dr. Stei- 


imagines it to ſerve to ſeek its Food; 
garthat man Vale caught in Greenland, in the Belly 


and mentio 


f which a had ſtuck its Tooth cloſe to the 
0 


arwa 
Mouth, and had ſucked the Blood and Humours, 


There 1 

4 to have been a Preſent to him from the 
ad pee, neee, who carried him -to_ bunt the 
Ming which is frequent in that Country. This Horn 
did date ſuſpe&tcd te be an Elephant's Tooth, catyed 
: r. 
in tht cg Pert long. In the Repoſitory at Venice, 
ey 4 good Number; all different from each other. 


* Antients held the Unite#n's Horn to be a Coun- 


** and that che Animal uſed to dip it in the 
ne pay and ſweeten it ere it would drink. It 
ed, that for the ſane Reaſon other Beaſts wait to 
ben drink before them. Thence, 4 alſo front the Ra. 
©" che Thing, People have taken Occaſibh to attri- 
= divers medicinal Virtues thereto. 5 
put Amb. Pars has proved ir a mere Piece of Charle- 
anery; and all the Virtues attributed to it to be falſe ; 
rhe Price irhas bore, is Jiholt incredible : Auras 
Racti, 2 Phyſician of Florente, affirms the Pound of 


16 Ounces to have been ſold in the Apothecaries Shops, 


for 1536 Crowns, when the fame Weight of Gold was 


worth 148 Crowns. 

* 2 the feather'd Society, the Paz wax was. a Bird 
famous among the Antients ; but generally look d upon 
by the Moderns as fabulous. a e 

"The Naturaliſts ſpeak of it as ſingle, or the only one 
of its Kind: They deſctibe it as of the Size of an Eagle; 
its Head finely creſted with a beautiful Plumage. Its 
Neck cover'd with Feathers of a Gold Colour, and the 
reſt of its Bady Purple, only the Tail white, intermixed 
with Carnation z and its Eyes ſparkling like Stars. 


the Wilderneſs: That when thus advanced in Age, it 
builds itſelf a Funeral Pile of Wood and aromatick Gums ; 
then it lights it with the Wafting of its Wings, and thus 
burns itſelf; and from its Aſhes ariſes a Worm, which in 
Time grows up to be a Phenix, © © © 

Hence the Pbænicians gave the Name Phenix to the 
Palm-Tree, by Reaſon when burnt down to the very 
Root, it riſes again fairer than ever. F 


In the Sea we find the Tox> EDO, which is a Fiſh famed 


both among the antient and modern Naturaliſts, for a re- 
_— Numbneſs wherewith it ſtrikes the Arm of ſuch 
4 touch it. . ee . 5 
Various are the Accounts given us of this fingulat Fiſh; 
ſome Authors raiſing the Effects it produces to a Kind of 
Miracle; and others treating them a little better than 
Chimera's; fore ſolving the Appearance this Way; and 
ſome that, But M. Reaumur, of the French Academy of 


Sciences, has at length cleared the Point, and ſet the 


Matter in a fatisfactory Light. 
The Torpedo is a flat Fiſh, much of the Figure of the 
Thorn-back, ſufficiently deſctibed in moſt Treatiſes of 
Files, and commonly enough found about the Coaſts of 
aſcony, &c. where the People eat it without 

ay Danger, e 6d * ä 
Upon touching the Torpe#o with the Finger, it fre- 
NAY, though not always -happens, that the Perſon 
3 unuſual painful Numbneſs, which ſuddenly 
the Arm up to the Elbow, and ſometimes to the 
"7h New and Head. . e eee 
e kein is of a very particular Species, and not to 
x felch by any Wo: yet Mk. Lorenzini, Bo- 
5 „and Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, ob- 
pes bear ſome Reſemblanee to that painful Sen- 
wing, he Arm, upon ſtriking the Elbow violently 
e hard Body; though M. Reaumur aſſures us, 

Le but a very faint Idea of it. S. 4 34943. 1s 

5 5 ief Force is at the Inſtant it begins; it laſts but a 
it 2 SH and then vaniſhes entirely. If a Man do 
10 Ie 7 touch the Torpedo; how near ſoe ver he holds 
+ he feels nothing: If he touches it with a Stick, 


be f. . | 
n _ Effect: If he touches it through the Inter- 


Vor. II 


ot any pretty thin Body, the Numbneſs is felt 


NATURAL 


i fine Hor of this Kind preſerved in the 


Repoſitory of St. Denis at Paris, given by Andr. Thever, pedo, to 
0 


At Straſbourg there is another between 


 Numbneſs in the Hand that touches it. 


They hold chat it lives five” or ſix hundred Tears in 


parallel Planes. The exterior Surface of each of theſe Cylin- 
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very conſiderably: If the Hand be preſſed very ſtrong 
againſt it, the Numbneſs is the leſs, ue fi 835 
enough to oblige a Man ſpeedily to let go. 
There are different Ways of accounting for this Ef. 
ha tg — 5 * of the Antients, who contented 
emſelves with aſcribing a torporifick Vi 8 0. 
r ee e 
The ſecond will have the Effect produced by the Tor. 
pedo depend on an infinite Number of Corpuſcles, | 
iſſuing continually out of the Fiſh, but more 'copiouſly / 
fois er mp than others: This is the Opi- 
mot generally received; being adopted by Redi. 
Perrault, and Tode 24100 5 | 0 . a 2 
They explain thentſelves thus: As the Fire unites a 
Quantity of Corpuſcles proper to heat us, ſo the Tor- 
edo unites a Quantity of Corpuſcles for to numb the 
Part they inſinuate themſelves into; whether it be by 
their entering in too great Abundance, or by the falling | 
into Tracts or Paſſages, very diſproportionate to their 
The third Account is that of Borelli, who looks on 
this Emiſſion of Corpuſcles, as imaginary: He ſays, 
that upon touching the Fiſh, it puts itfelf into a violent 
Tremor or Agitation, and that this occaſions a painful 
ſumbne | ; But M. Reau- 
mur aſſures us, that notwithſtanding all the Attention he 
could view this Fiſh withal, when ready to ſtrike the 
Numbneſs, he could perceive nothing of this Trem- 
bling or Agitation. ORDERS SEG 1 
- The laſt and moſt juſt Hypotheſis, is that of M. Reau- 
wur. The Torpedo, Me other flat Fiſh, he obſerves, is 
not e but its Back, or rather all the upper 
Part of its Body, a little Convex : When it did not, or 
would not produce any Numbneſs, in ſuch as touched it, 
its Back he found always preſerved its natural Convexi- 
ty; but whenever it would difpoſe itſelf to receive a 
Touch or Thruft, it gradually diminiſhed the Convexity 
of the back Parts of the Body ; ſometimes only render- 
ing them flat, and ſometimes even Concave, 
The very next Moment, the Numbneſs always began 
to ſeize the Arm ; the Fingers that touched, were ob- 
liged to give back, and all the flat and concave Part of 
the Body was again ſeen Convex; and whereas it only 
became flat inſenſibly, it returned to its Convexity fo 
ſwiftly, that one could not perceive any Paſſage from 
the one to the other State. 
The Motion of a Ball out of a Muſket, is not perhaps 
much quicker, than that of the Fiſh reaſſuming its former 
Situation; at leaſt the one is not more perceivable than 
the other. . ole Sons | 
It is from this ſudden Stroke, that the Numbneſs of 
the Arm ariſes ;' and accordingly, the Perſon when he 
begins to feel it, imagines that his Fingers have been 
violently ſtruck. It is the mere Velocity of the Stroke 
that produces the Numbnels. _ | ; 
The Wonder is, how ſo ſoft a Subſtance, as that of 
the Fifh, ſhould” give ſo rude a Blow: Indeed a ſingle 
Stroke of a ſoft Body could never have done it; but in 
this Caſe there is an Infinity of ſuch Strokes given in an 
Inſtant. To explain the admirable Mechaniſm here- 
of, we muſt give a View of the Parts whereon it 
depends. LETS | 8 
This Mechaniſm then conſiſts in two very ſingular 
Muſcles, deſcribed by ſeveral Authors, who have given 
the Anatomy of the Torpedo; Redi, and after him Loren- 


zini, call them the Muſculi Falcati; their Form is that 


of Creſcents, and they together take up almoſt half the 


Back of the Fiſh, the one on the right Side, and the 


other on the Left. Their Origin is a little above the 
Mouth, and they are ſeparated from each other by the 
Brunchia, into the laſt of which they have their In- 
ſertion. 05 Ps iS 
What is ſingular in them is their Fibres, if with the 
Authors abovementioned, we may give that Name to 4 
Sort of ſmaller Muſcles as big as - Gooſe-quills, of an 
Aſſemblage whereof the two great Muſcles are formed. 
Theſe leſſer Muſcles are hollow Cylinders, their Length 
nearly equal to the Thickneſs of the Fiſh, and ranged aſice 
of each other; all perpendicular to the upper and lower Sur- 
faces of the Fiſh, accounting their Surfaces as two nearly 


ders conſiſts of whitiſh Fibres, whoſe Direction is the ſame 
1 with 


ly aſſiſted by the undulatory Motion, which is in the 


ceives a Stroke, or rather ſeve 
from each of the Cylinders whereon it is applied. As 
the ſoft Matter is diſtributed into divers Incloſures, it is 


. ³˙⁴ͤʃ ß˙ꝛ˙rt ͥde m ET 


| Matter, ſhake the Nerves, ſuſpend or change the Courſe of 
the animal Spirits, or ſome fluid Equivalent; or, if you 


| 
| 
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with that of the Cylinder; but theſe Fibres only form a 
Kind of Tube, whoſe Particles are not above the Thick-. 
neſs of a Leaf of Paper. The Cavity of the Tube is full of 


a ſoft Matter, of the Colour and Conſiſtence of Pap, 
divided into twenty-five or thirty different little Maſſes, 


by fo many Partitions, parallel to the Baſe of the Cy- 


linder, which Partitions are formed of tranſverſe Fibres; 
ſo that the whole Cylinder is in ſome meaſure compoſed 
of twenty-five or thirty ſmaller Cylinders placed over 
each other, and each full of a medullary Subſtance. _ 
We need only now remember, that when the Torpedo 


is ready to ſtrike its Numbneſs, it lowly flattens the 


outer Surface of its upper Part; and the whole Mecha- 
niſm whereon its Force depends will be apparent. By 
that gradual Contraction it binds as it were all its Springs, 
renders all its Cylinders ſhorter, and at the fame Time 
augments their Baſes, or which amounts to the ſame, 
ſtretches all the little Incloſures which divide the ſoft 
Matter. In all Probability too, the large Fibres, or 


little Muſcles, in that Moment, loſe their cylindrical Form 
to fill the Vacuities between them. | | 


The Contraction being made to a certain Degree, all 
the Springs unbend, the longitudinal Fibres are length- 


ned, the tranverſe ones, or thoſe which form the In- 
dcloſures are ſhortened; each Incloſure drawn by the 


longitudinal Fibres which are lengthened, drives the 
ſoft Matter it contains upwards, in which it is apparent- 


tranſverſe Fibres when contracting. 
If then a Finger touch the 7 * it preſently re- 
ſucceſſive Strokes, 


more than probable, all the Strokes are not given pre- 
ciſely at the ſame Moment; nay. were there no Inclo- 
ſures to ſeparate the Matter, its Impreſſion would give 


Strokes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſſive, for all Parts of ſoft 
| Botlies do not ſtrike at once; the Impreſſion of the laſt 


does not take, till after the firſt have done acting. But 


| theſe ſeveral Incloſures ſerve to augment the Number of 
the Springs, and of Conſequence the Velocity and Force 
of the Action. 25 . 


Theſe quick reiterated Strokes given by a ſoftiſn 


had rather theſe Strokes produce an undulatory Motion 


in the Fibres of the Nerves, which claſhes or diſagrees 


with that they ſhould have, in order to move the Arm. 


And hence the Inability we are under of uſing the ſame, 
and the painful Senſation which accompanies it. 
Hence it is that the Torpedo does not convey its 


Numbneſs to any Degree, except when touched on this 


great Muſcle; fo that the Fiſh is very ſafely taken by 
the Tail, which is the Part by which the Fiſhermen 


catch it. | 


The Authors who have accounted for the Effect of 


the Torpedo from Torporifick Effluvia, have been 
obliged to have Recourſe to the ſame two Muſcles ; but 


then they only make them Reſervoirs of the Corpuſcles, 


whereby the Numbneſs is effetted., 
Lorenzini, who has obſerved the Contraction as well 


as Reaumur, pretends, that all its Uſe is to expreſs all 
thoſe Corpuſcles from out of the hollow Fibres of theſe 


| Muſcles wherein they are impriſoned ; but this Emana- 
tion of Corpuſcles admitted by moſt Authors, is diſ- 


_ proved by M. Reaumur, from the following Conſidera- 


tions. 85 e 
1. In that no Numbneſs is conveyed, if the Hand be 
at the ſmalleſt Diſtance from the Torpedo ; now, to uſe 
their own Compariſon, if the Torpedo numbs as the Fire 
warms, the Hands would be affected at a Diſtance from 
one as well as the other. 5 
2, In that the Numbneſs is not felt till the Contrac - 


tion of ,the Muſcles is over, whereas were the Cauſe in 


torporifick Particles, it would be conveyed by Degrees, 
as the Hand warms by Degrees. Laſtly, in that the 
Torpedo conveys its Numbneſs to the Hand, through a 


hard ſolid Body, but does not do it through the Air. - 
Were the only Uſe the.Torpedo makes of its Faculty, 


the faving itſelf from the Fiſhermen, as ſome have 
ſuppoſed, it would ſignify but little; for it is very rare 
that it eſcapes their Hande. 


ſinians uſe Torpedo's for the Cure of Feye 


Fevers. 
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. Pliny, Ariſtotle, and moſt Naturaliſts 
that it likewiſe ſerves it for the catching of other P. © 
all we know for certain is, that it lives on — Fiſhes; 
and that it is generally found on Banks of er Fiſhes, 
probably to ſerve it as a Foundation or Sun » Oc, 
exerting its Faculty, _ „port for the 

M. Reaumur had no Fiſhes alive to exam. 
Torpedo would do to them ; but an A What the 
to a Fiſh he tried it on, viz, a Drake, which 8 2-kin 
up awhile in Water with the Fiſh, was taken din. llt 
doubtleſs from its too frequent Contacts on th 5 de 
In the Hiſtory of Ayſinia we are aſſured Lope. 
Torpedo kill living Fiſhes, it ſeems to bring d 
to Life again; dead Fiſhes being ſeen to ffir 7 : 2 
the ſame Veſſel with it; but this is much N it put in 


than what is told us in the ſame. Hiſtory, nde 


down the Patient to a Table, and a plying the Nude 
ceſſively upon all his Members, which puts bin ke: 
cruel Torment, but effectually rids him of his Die 8 
Bellonius aſſures us, that our own Torpeds'; ; rm 
the Soals of the Feet, have prov'd ſuccekfy? party 


NM. du Hamel, in his Hiſtory of the Academy of 8. 
ences, An. 1677, mentions a Kind of Tome mY A 
he compares to Conger Eels: VI. Richer, fem 9 
he has the Account, affirms, on his Knowledge, * 


therefore 8 ee 


they numb the Arm ſtrongly, when touched with 2 Staff 


and that their Effect even go to the giving Vertige's, 
Note, That from the animal, I'll paſs into th | 
World, and there take a particular Notice To 


exp raordinary and wonderful Plant, hitherto only found 
in Tartary, - 25 ä 


The Gin-ſeng is one of the principal Curioſities of th 
Chineſe and Tartars ; their moſt, eminent Phyſicians have 


wrote many a Volume of its Virtues, 


It is known among them by divers other Names, az 
the only ſpirituous, the pure Spirit of the Earth, the Plant 
that gives Immortality, &c. It makes in Effect, the whole 
Materia Medica for the People of Condition, being too 
precious for the Populace.  _ 


All the Writers of the Chineſe Aﬀairs make mention 


of the Gin-ſeng, as Martinius in his Alas; F. Kircher, 
in his China illuſtrata; F. Tachard in his Voyages; and 
F. le Counte in his Memoi rr. 

And yet we knew very little of this Plant, before F. 


 Fartoux a Jeſuit, and Miſſionary in China, who being 


employed by Order of the Emperor in making a Map of 
Tartary, in the Year 1709, had an Opportunity of ſeeing 
it growing in a Village, about four Leagues from the 


Kingdom of Corea, inhabited by Tartars, called Cala. 


Tatze. 


 ThatFather took the Opportunity to make a Draught | 


of the Plant, and hath given an accurate Deſcription there 
of, with its Virtues, and the Manner of preparing it, which, 
1 great Curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the Reader 
withal. 2 | | | 
The Gin-ſeng, has a white Root ſomewhat knotty, 
about thrice the Thickneſs of the Stem, and which goes 
tapering to the End: At a few Inches from the Head 


it frequently parts into two Branches, which gives it | 


ſome Reſemblance of a Man, whoſe Thighs the Brandes 
repreſent ; and it is hence it takes the Denomination 


Ein, ſeng. 


From the Root riſes a perfectly ſmooth and tolerable 
round Stem; its Colour is a pretty deep Red, of 
towards the Foot, where, by the Neighbourhood 0! 19 
Earth, it is turned ſomewhat whiter, At the Top i 
the Stem is a Sort of Joint or Knot, formed my 
ſhooting of four Branches, which ſpread as from a 
tre: The Underſide of each Branch is green mY 7 
white, and the upper Part much like the Stalk, n 
deep Red ; the two Cploun gradually decreaſe, and 
length unite on the Sides. ; SNP 
5 Each Branch has five Leaves; and it 8 aden 
that the Branches divide equally from each other, wit 
in reſpe& of themſelves, and of the Horizon; *＋ 
the Leaves make a circular Figure nearly | 


Surface of the Ground. The 


„that if the 


VV ants, Dota Res oy es. 
As they have ſowed the Seed in vain, without any 


| be kept cloſe in 


| ; ; | the Leaves are very diſtinguiſhable, 

The rc Sic are beſet with ſmall whitiſh Hairs; 
and on n or Pellicles between the Fibres riſe a 
rhe 


little in t 


'The Colour of the Leaf is a dark Green above, and a, 


dae <hitiſh Green underneath, and all the Leaves 
7 el jagged Or indented. | ma) 
are un y) Edges, from the Conter of the Branches, 
On * * F Stalk, very ſtrait, ſmooth, and whitiſh, 
ariſes $ dom to Top, bearing a Bunch of round F ruit, 
from beautiful red Colour. This Bunch, in the Plant 
wy d by. our Miſſionary, was compoſed of twenty- 
our Berries. 15 | | 7 Ber ln al d 
kin that covers the Berries is very thin an 
Tp yu contains within it a white Pulp : As theſe 
ſmoo were double (for they are ſometimes ſingle) each 
e rough Stones, of the Size and Figure of our 


Lat. The Pedicles whereon the Berries were ſup- 


<4, all aroſe from the ſame Center, and ſpreading 


bea lee che Radl of a Sphere, made the Bunch of 


| circular Form. The Fruit is not good to 
Fries of the Stone includes a Kernel; it has alſo a 


© Beard at the Top, diametrically oppoſite to the 


"he Pan dies away every Year, the Number of its 


| Years may be known by the Number of Stalks it has 


forth, of which there always remains. ſome Mark. 
* to the Flower, F. Jartour owns he had never. 
ten it, and therefore could not deſcribe it: Some have 
affured him that it is White, and very ſmall ; others, 


that there is no Flower at all, and that no body had 


ever ſeen it. He rather inclines to think it ſo ſmall, as 
to haye eſcaped Notice; and, what confirms him in the 
Opinion, is, that thoſe who ſeek the Gin-ſeng, havin 

nothing in View but its Root, overlook and £ eſpiſe the 


- 


Plact ever ariſing therefrom, it is probable this might 
give Occaſion to the Fable which is current among the 


Jena. They ſay, that a Bird eats it as ſoon as in the 


Earth ; and not being able to digeſt it, it putrifies in its 
Stomach, and afterwards ſprings up in the Place where 
it was caſt by the Bird with 
rather believes, that the Stone remains a long Time in the 
Ground before it takes Root, which Opinion appears 
the more probable, as there were ſome Roots no longer or 
bigger than one's little Finger, which yet have ſhot forth, 
at leaſt ten Stalks, 8 
Though the Plant here deſcribed had four Branches, 


yet there are ſome which have but two, others three, 


and others five, fix, or ſeven; but each Branch has al- 
ways hive Leaves. 8 e e e 

The Height of the Plant is proportionable to its Big- 
neſs; and the Number of Branches that the Root has, 
the larger and more uniform it is; and the fewer ſmall 


Strings or Fibres it has, the better it is accounted. 


It is hard to fay why the Chineſe ſhould call it Gin- 
ſong, a Word which ſignifies Figure, or Repreſentation : 
either that Father, nor any he inquired of, could ever 
find that it bore more Reſemblance to the Figure of a 
Man, than is ordinarily ſeen among other Roots. The Tar- 


15 Wh more Reaſon, call it Orhota, that is, the firſt of 


Thoſe who gather the Gin-ſeng, preſerve only the 


ot, and all they can get of it in ten or fifteen Days 
Time, they bury together in ſome Place under Ground. 
*n they take Care to waſh it well, and ſcour it with a 
vruld ; then 75 it in ſcalding Water, and prepare it 
in the Fumes o yellow Millet, which gives it Part of 

ts Colour, EI FEOF 85 
EL Millet is put in a Veſſel with a little Water, and 
- Wer a gentle Fire; the Roots are. laid over the 
5 upon ſmall tranſverſe Pieces of Wood, being 
covered with a Linnen Cloth, or ſome other Veſſel, 

Pad over them. aan hatin | 
1 * may alſo be dried in the Sun, or by the Fire; 
eu, though they retain their Virtue well enough, 
Re * not that yellow Colour, which the Chineſe ſo 
mire, When the Roots are dricd, they muſt 
T ſome very dry Place, otherwiſe they are 

Ser of Corruption, or being eaten by Worms. 


to the Place where this Root grows, it is between 
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be Middle, above the Level of the Fibres. . .. 


its Dung. The Miſſionary 


tween, the roth and z0th Degree of Faſt Longitude; 


reckoning from the Meridian of Pekin. Here is found 
a long Tract of Mountains, which the thick Foreſts 
that cover and encompaſs them, render almoſt impaſ- 


ſable. It is upon the Declivities of theſe Mountains, 


and in theſe thick Foreſts, upon the Banks of Torrents, 


or about the Roots of Trees, and amidſt a thouſand 


other different Sorts of Plants, that the Gin: ſeng is found. 
It is not to be met with in Plains, Vallies, Marſhes, the 


Bottom of Rivulets, or in Places too much expoſed and 
de Had few 11902 brig: e Wen i e 


does not appear till two or three Years after ; it alfo lies 
hid from the Sun as much as poſſible, which ſhews that 
Heat is an Enemy to it. WITRI "ICE: 

The Places where the Gin, ſeng grows, are on every 
Side ſeparated from the Province of 9uan-tong, by a 


Bartier of wooden Stakes, which encompaſſes this whole 


Province, and about which Guards continually patrole, 
to hinder the Chineſe from going out and looking after 

Yet how vigilant ſoever they are, Greedineſs after 
Gain incites the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe 
Deſarts, ſometimes to the Number of two or three 
Thouſand, at the Hazard of loſing their Liberty, and 


* 


as they go out, or come into the Province. 


all the Fruits of their Labour, if they were taken, either 


The Emperor having a Mind that the 7. artars ſhould 


reap all the Advantage that is to be made of this Plant, ra: 


ther than the Chineſe, gave Orders in 1709, to ten thous 
ſand Tartars to go and gather all that they could of the 


Gin-ſeng, upon Condition that each Perſon ſhould give 


him two Ounces of the beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be 
paid for, weight for weight in pare Sthvep, 07 rn 
It was computed, that by this Means the Emperor 
would get this Year about twenty Thouſand Chineſe 
Pounds of it, which would not coſt him above one 
fourth Part of its Value. ROT) "IFN 
We met by Chance, ſays F. Fartoux, with ſome of 
theſe Tartars, in the Midſt of thoſe frightful Deſarts; 


and their Mandarins, who were not far out of our Way, 


came one after another, and offer'd us Oxen for our 


Subſiſtance, according to the Commands they had re- 


ceived from the Emperor. 


This Army of Herbarifts obſerved the following Or- 
der: After they had divided a certain Tract of Land a- 
mong their ſeveral Companies, each to the Number of 


a hundred Perſens, ſpread itſelf out in a right Line, to 


a cettain fixed Place; every ten of them keeping at a Di- 


ſtance from the reſt. | | | 
Then they ſearched catefully for the Plant, going on 


leiſurely in the ſame Order; and in this Manner, in a 


certain Number of Days, they run over the whole Space 
of Ground appointed them. CST ONO 


When the Time is expired, the Mandarin,” who are 


encamped with their Tents in ſuch Places as are proper 


for the Subſiſtance of their Horſes, ſend to view each 
Troop, to give them freſh Orders, and to inform them- 


ſelves if their Number is compleat. "9. 


If any one of them is wanting, as it often happens, 
either by wandring out of the Way, or being attacked 
by wild Beaſts, they look for him a Day or two, and 


then return again to their Labour as before. 


- 


ſcribe to the better Sort of Patients: They ailirm; that it 
is a ſovereign Remedy for all Weakneſſes occaſioned by 
exceſſive Fatigues, either of Body or Mind: That it at- 
tenuates and carries off pituitous Hymours ; cures Weak- 
neſs of the Lungs, and the Pleuriſy; ſteps Vomiting ; 
ſtrengthens the Stomach ; and helps the Appetite z diſ- 
perſes Fumes or Vapours; fortifies the Breaſt ; is a Re- 
medy for ſhort and weak Breathing z ſtrengthens the vi- 


tal Spirits; and is good againſt Dizzineſs of the Head, 


and Dimneſs 'of Sight ; and that it prolongs Life to 
extreme old Age. No Body can imagine, that the Chi- 
neſe and Tartars would ſet ſo high a Value upon this 


Root, if it did not conſtantly produce a good Effect: 


Thoſe that are in Health, often make uſe of it to render 


_ themſelves more vigorous and ſtrong ; and I am per- 


ſuaded, adds the Father juſt mentioned, it would prove 
| 8 87 0 


* 
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the 39th and 45th Degree of North Latitude ; and be- 


If the Foreſt takes Fife and be conſutmed; "this Plant 


The Gin. ſeng, we have obſerv'd, is an Ingredient in 
moſt of the Medicines which the Chineſe Phyſicians pre- 
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an excellent Medicine in the Hands of any European 
who underſtands Pharmacy, if he had but a ſufficient 
Quantity of it to make ſuch Trials as are neceſſary to ex- 
amine the Nature of it chymically, and to apply it in a 
proper Quantity, according to the Nature of the Diſeaſe 
for which it may be beneficial. 


It is certain, that it ſubtilizes, increaſes the Motion of, 


and warms the Blood; that it helps Digeſtion, and invi- 


gorates in a very ſenſible Manner. ' 3 
After I had deſign'd the Root (he goes on) I obſerved 


the State of my Pulſe, and then took half of the Root, 


raw as it was, and unprepar' d; in an Hour after, I found 


my Pulſe much fuller and quicker : I had an Appetite, 


and perceived myſelf much more vigorous, and could. 

bear Labour better and eaſier than before. Four Days 

after finding myſelf ſo fatigued and weary, that I could 

ſcarce ſit on Horſeback, a Mandarin who was in Com- 

any with us, perceiving it, gave me one of theſe Roots : 

| ook half of it immediately; and an Hour after I was 
not in the leaſt ſenſible of any Wearineſs. | 


I have often made Uſe of it ſince, and always with the 


ſame Succeſs. I have obſerved alſo, that. the green 


Leaves, and eſpecially the fibrous Part of them, chew'd, 


would produce nearly. the ſame Effect. The Tartars 
often bring us the Leaves of Gin-ſeng inſtead of Tea ; 


and I always find myſelf ſo well afterwards, that I ſhould 


readily prefer them before the beſt Tea. Their De- 
coction 1 | 
it twice or thrice, its Taſte and Smell becomes very a- 
n!... ̃ ET; | Ra 
As for the Root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more 
than Tea; as is practiſed by the Chineſe, when they 
give it to ſick Perſons. 


dried Root. 1 8 * 
To prepare the Root for Exhibition, cut it into thin 


Slices, and put it into an earthen Pot well glazed, with 


about half a Pint of Water; the Pot to be well cover'd, 
and ſet to boil over a gentle Fire; and when the Water 


is conſumed to the Quantity of a Cup- full, a little Sugar 


to be mixed with it, and to be drank : Immediately af- 
ter this, as much more Water to be put on the Re- 
mainder, and to be boiled as before, to extract all the 
Juice, and what remains of the ſpirituous Part of the 


Root. Theſe two Doſes to be taken, the one in the 
3 things Sterling. 


Morning, and the other in the Evening. 

A Tree grows, likewiſe, in China, Lao, and Cochin- 
china, called the Aloes-Tree, which is much about the 
Size and Figure of our Olive-Trees. The Trunk con- 
ſiſts of three Sorts of Wood, very different in Colour 
and Properties. Immediately under the Bark, it is black, 

compact and heavy, called by the Portugueſe, Pao d' A. 


quilo, q. d. Eagle-Wood. The next under this is of 
a Tan-Colour, light and veiny, reſembling rotten Wood; 


and called Calambo. N | 
The Heart or innermoſt Part is called Tamback ; and 
more valued by the Indians than Gold itſelf. It affords 
a very ſtrong, but agreeable Smell; and is uſed as a 
Perfume; and is withal held a ſovereign Remedy againſt 
the Palſy, Deliquium, Weakneſs, c. 
| It is the Calambo alone which is known among us, 
It is brought in ſmall Bits of a very fragrant Scent ; 
2 when caſt on the Fire, where it melts like Wax. 
; T 


great Strengthener of the Nerves. 


Note, That the Aloes- Mood is infinitely valued; and di- 
vers ſtrange Fables have been invented as to the Ori- 
gin of the Tree which yields it; ſome feign that it 
grew in Paradiſe, and was only conveyed to us by 
Means of the Rivers overflowing their Banks, and 
ſweeping off the Trees in their Ways. Others ſup- 
poſe it to grow on inacceſſible Mountains; where it is 


e Dy" corona. Hom Oe ET ng = found in England, Malta, and a-round Montpelin, 


Ambaſſadors to the Court of France, in 1686, who 
brought a Preſent of this Wood from their Emperor, 
firſt gave the Europeans any conſiſtent Account of it. 


In the J/eſt-Indies, particularly in the Provinces of 
| Guanimala, and Nicaragua, and the Caribbee Iſlands, 
rows a Tree, reſembling our Cherry:Tree, which pro- 


of a Violet Colour, and 


wholeſome Drink, called Chocolate, 


is of a grateful Colour; and after taking 


On which Occaſion they ſel- 
dom uſe more than the fifth Part of an Ounce of the 
| f | the two Kinds above-mentioned, It bein 


fame Manner, excellent for Burns. 
In ſome Parts of America, the Cacao Grains ate uſed 


the GLoss0PETRA, Which is a Kind of Stone, in Form 
of a Serpent's Tongue, commonly found in the Mand of 
Malta, and divers other Parte. | 


large. 


Compound of yawera, Tongue, and pa, Stone. Hence 


of the Iſland of Malta have had the fame Virtue; and 
e belt is of a blackiſh purple Colour, and fo light as 
to ſwim on Water: It is hot and drying; and eſteemed a 


the Teeth of Fiſhes, left at Land by the Waters of tit 
Kind of Fiſh ; and take it to be that which Theophrafi, 
The chief Difficulty he ſuggeſts, is the ſmall Quantity e 


Ground, tis no Wonder they ſhould have lo 2 
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plant it in the Shade of another Tree, Ge 7 Ungys 


1 7 Mather of 
The Fruit is encloſed in a Kind 
and F 1gure of A Cucumber ; rc | 
ends in a Point. Within the Pod, which is helf fe 
ger thick, is formed a Tiſfue of white Fibre alf a Fin- 
culent, a little acid, and proper to appeaſe Tais ſuc. 
the Middle of theſe Fibres are contained 10, füt. l. 
12, and ſometimes more, as far as 40 Grains N 
Cat q dry as Acorns. Each "om 
which is covered with a little Bark or Rind wh an, 
ped thereof, ſeparates into five or ſix unequal Pie mk | 
the Middle whereof is a Kernel or Pippin Matin; 5 
der Bud, very difficult to preſerve. Wien. 
Of this Seed, with the Addition of Vanilla and fh 
other Ingredients, the Spaniards, and after thei 11 
ple, the reſt of Europe, prepare a Kind * 


Cake; which diluted in hot Water, makes tht 1 


the Size 


This precious Fruit, the Spaniards make & «, 
ble a Tlade of, that wei fir Gare who ale 
Sterling, per Annum,, from à ſingle Garden gf G 
There are two Kinds of Cacao's, the moſt comme 
which is likewiſe the beſt, is of a dark Colour bake. 
on red, and round; the other called Patlas is white 
larger, thicker, and flatter. Its Quality is deſiceatie 
Some Druggiſts, however, ſell four Kinds, iz ce 
great and little Caracca, and the great and little Ca 
of the Iſlands. Which may be probably reduced t5 
onl; 
2 and ſmalleſt that multiplies the Ja. 4 
Linds. | 3 | 
The Cacao Nuts are eſteemed by the Mexicans 28 A. 
nodyne ; and uſed, eaten raw, to aſſwage Pains of the 
Bowels. They alſo procure a Kind of Reiter cr Oil from 
them, as ſweer as that of Almonds, and drawn in the 


by the Indians as Money; twelve or fourteen are eſteem- 
ed equivalent to a Spaniſh Real, or Six-pence three Far- 


From this I'll paſs to Foſtls, &c, and examine firſt 


Naturaliſts are divided as to the Nature and Origin of 
theſe Stones. — Steno, De corpore ſolido intra ſolidum con- 
tento, Ol, Wamfius, Diſſert. de Gloſſopetra; and Roy 
chius, De Gloſſopetris Lunebtrgenſibus, treat of them at 
The vulgar Opinion is, that they are the Tongues of 
Serpents petrified ; and hence their Name, which is 3 


alſo their pretended extraordinary Virtue in curing thr 
Bites of Serpents, © © 5 

The People relate, that ſince the Viper which bit 
St. Paul without doing him any Harm, all the Serpent 


that the Gloſſopetra are the Tongues of thoſe formerly 
dead. But this is a palpable Fable, which the fole Nor 
of the N Ae, refutes; they having nothing of the Fr 
gure of a Serpent; beſides that they are too big. = 
The common Opinion of Naturaliſts is, that they are 
ſpecify the ve 


Deluge; and ſince 8 7 Some 


and the Greek Authors call x«px«pias 3 and the Modem 
the Shark, or Sea-Dog. tar the Gly 


Camerarius cannot perſuade himſelf, 
'were ever the Teeth of a Sea-Dog or any other k! 


volatile Salt, and Oil they afford by Diſtillation. . 
which Dr, Woodward anſwers, in Defence of the c ander 
Tidiculous Syſtem, that having laid ſo long burt hel 


I 


| ; ile Principles. Thoſe who eſpouſe this 
part of Nu, d end to defend it, ſay, that it 
common en human Bones and Skulls long interred, 


bee ord near the Quantity of thoſe Principles, as 
oN 


hey would have done immediately after the erſon's 
t 


Death. le propoſed by Camerarius is, that the 
_ wn por 1 4 to the naked Fire, turns to a 
C 1 not to a Calx; contrary to what is aſſerted 
Coal, 125 Columna. Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is 
by . nough the Gloſſopetra, in burning, may aſſume. 
je -m of Coal, before it arrives at that of a Calx. 
5 , are alſo one of the chief Objects of Natural 
nr though Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken, 
as Manner of the Formation of Shells. 
© The Animal and its Shell (which is a hard Cruſt, ſerv- 
. © to cover and incloſe it) have been always ſup oſed 
* from the ſame Egg. But M. Reaumur has ſhewn 
. Suppoſition to be falſe. He has found by certain 
* en that the Shells of Garden Snails are formed 
1 which perſpires from their Bodies, and har- 
dens and condenſes in the Air. 
ed with a Kind of Cloud or Atmoſphere z which ex- 
ſales from them; and in all Probability, aſſumes pretty 
nearly their external Figure, Snails have nothing pecu- 
kar in this Reſpect, unleſs that the Atmoſphere of their 
Perſpiration, condenſes and hardens about them, and 
forms a viſible Cover, whereof the Body is the Mould 
ar Model; whereas that of other Animals is evaporated 
and loſt in the Air. This Difference ariſes from the dif- 
ferent Subſtance perſpired ; that coming from Snails is 
viſcous and ſtony. This is no Suppoſition; but a 
Matter of Fact, which M. Reaumur has well proved by 
Experiments. E 
On this Principle, though the Shell ſerves the Ani- 


Bone, nor like any of the other Parts, egetation ; 
that is, by a Juice circulating within itſelf ; but by an 
external Addition of Parts laid one over another; as is 
commonly 3 of Stones. 

But to confi 


der the Thing more particularly; it is to 


of the Shell; and that its Body is naturally turned into 


whereof are in different Planes. This ſuppoſed ; take 
the Snail juſt hatched ; as the Matter it perſpices petri- 


ver, proportion'd to the Bigneſs of its Body; and as its 
Body is yet too little to make a Circumvolution of a Spi- 
ral, at leaſt a whole one; this Cover will only be the 
Centre, or at moſt the beginning of a little Circle of a 


ſpire, it 1s evident, all that is added to its Body, would 
remain naked; but as it continues to perſpire, it makes 
ſelf a Cover in Proportion. as it needs it. Thus is an 
entire Circumyolution of a Spiral formed; and thus is a 
Second and Third; and till every new Spire is bigger 
than the laſt ; in regard the Animal grows in Thickneſs, 
a the ſame Time as it grows in Length. When the Ani- 
mal ceaſes to grow, yet it does not ceaſe to perſpire, ac- 


not longer, | 


' SMELLS, Conch.e, or Cochleæ, make a conſiderable Ar- 
tcle in the Cabinet of the Curious: The fineſt and rareſt 
are theſe that follow, viz, the Papal Crown, Tiaraa Pon- 
"fcie, which takes irs Name from its Form, and which 


al ſtreaked with red on a white Ground. The Fra- 


68 an admirable Effect. The Hebraica, which on a 
e white as Snow, has Spots as black as Jet, much 
rap ing. Hebrew Characters. The Chineſe Snail, Li- 
meg 9 2 which has a green and black Embroidery, 
7 ark brown Ground. The Cloth of Gold, Textile 
an, remarkable for an admirable Tiſſue of yellow, 
E d Black, The Cloth of Silver, Textile Argen- 


Bear Which does not come behind that of Gold in 


Tyger, Tigris 
Feed thoſe of the 


"mm, which has black Stains on a white Ground. 
Vol. II, 


ſeu Concha Cirenicea, whole Spots 


It is certain, that all Animals perſpire, and are encom- 


mal as an unjverſal Bone, yet it does not grow like a 


be remember'd, that the. Snail's Head is always at the 
Aperture of the Shell, and its Tail in the Tip or Point 


a ſpiral Form, the different Spires or Circumvolutions 


fies around it, there muſt be firſt formed a little Co- 


Spiral. But the Animal grows; if then it ceaſed to per- 


cordingly the Shell continues to grow thicker, though | 


or Pluma, whoſe Whiteneſs, with its Carnation Stains, 


The y. The Leopard, Pardus, which is all ſpeckled. 
Leopard. The Hart's Horn, Cornu 
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The Purſe, Crumena, thus called from its Figure; it js 
embroidered with three or four Colours. The Fun- Dial 
Solarium Manuarium. The Caterpillar, Cruca, both de. 
nominated from their Forms. Add the Nerites, Nati. 
lus, Lepas, Lepaſia, Apporeys, Tuba, Galea, 8c. | 
In Aldourand, Geſner, and Fabius Columna, we have 
all that the Antients have ſaid on the Subject of Shells. 
In 1692, Dr. Lifter publiſhed a Natural Hiſtory of Shells 
in Folio, full of Cuts, repreſenting the various Kinds of 
Shells. Under the firſt Claſs he ranges the terreſtrial 
or Land Shells; in the ſecond, the fret Water Shells, 
both thoſe called Turbinata, and thoſe Bivalvia and MI 
tivalvia: And in the fourth he divides into ſeveral Claſles, 
the Sea Shells, called Turbinata. The turbinated are 
thoſe which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a 
larger Baſis to a Kind of Apex. Bivalve, is a Term 
uſed for ſuch Shell-Fiſh, as have two Shells, e. gr. 
Cockles, Muſcles, Oyſters, Sc. which are ſaid to be 
of the bjvaloular Kind, A Bivalve Shell being a large 


Blood-red Spondile in Buco's Cabinet, is faid by Dr. Lifter 


to have been purchaſed by the Duke of Orleans for 
goo Livres, which is upwards of 507. Sterling. The 
lame Prince offer'd a Pariſian 11000 Livres for 32 Shells, 
and was refuſed. | 


Shells, are frequently found under Ground, in Places 


far remote from the Sea, in Mines, and even on the 
Tops of Mountains: But how they ſhould come there; 
is a Thing the Naturaliſts are greatly divided about. 
The moſt eaſy and common Opinion is, that thoſe Parts 


have been formerly Sea, or at leaſt have been overs 
flown thereby; and many even go as high as the grand 


Deluge. „ ö 
But others take theſe to be the natural Places of their 


Birth or Formation, ſome of them being found little O- 
ther than rude Clay; others of the ſame Texture with 


the Rock whereto they grow, and others of as abſolute a 
ſhelly Subſtance as any in the Sea. In effect, theſe may 


be only ſo many different Gradations of Nature, which 
can as well produce Shells in Mines, as in the Sea; there 
being no want of ſaline or earthy Particles for the Purpoſe; 

nor is there any great Difference between ſome Sorts of 


Spars and Sea Shells, | 


© Dr. Lifter judges, that the Shells found in ſome Quar- 
ries were never any Part of an Animal; and gives this 
Reaſon for it, that Quarries of different Stones, yield 


quite different Species of Shells; different not only from 
one another, but from any Thing in Nature beſides, 


which either Sea or Land does yield, 
The Sea Shells, which are always found near the 


Shores, and never far off in the Deep, are called /itoral 
Shells. N | FAY 
Thoſe which are found in the Bottom of the Sea, re- 
mote from the Shore, are called Pelagig. 
The SPAR has allo its Place in Natural Hiftory, and is 
a ſhining, ſtony, mix'd Subſtance, componnded of Cry- 
ſtal, incorporated with Lac Lunæ, or other mineral, 
earthy, ſtony, or metallick Matter; frequently found in 
Caves and Grotto's, and in the Clefts of Rocks, Lead- 


Mines, Sc. HEY 5 N 
Mr. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, en- 
deavours to account for the Origin and Growth of Spar; 
which he makes to be a Kind of Rock Plant. ; 
Spar, he obſerves, may be formed three Ways; either 
from Streams alone; or from Steams coagulating Dew, as 
it falls on the Ground, or Waters iſſuing trom the Joints 
of Rocks: Or it may grow from Earth and Clay, To 


ſay nothing of the Account we have from Sw1zerland, 


viz.. that Snow, by long laying, and continual Froſts, 
becomes harden'd into Spar. 5 
We have Inſtances of the firſt Kind in many Grotto's, 


where Spars produced from Steams, hang like Icicles; 


Lead Ore being often found to grow in the ſame Man- 
ner, And as this Spar grows downwards; fo in many 
Places, from the Sides of it, iſſue little Plants of Spar, 
ſhooting upwards,” contrary to the Tendency of the o- 
thers. An Inſtance of the ſecond we have in a certain 
Place in Italy, where Cryſtals (which are a Sort of Spars) 
are produced in clear Evenings, from a Coagulation of 


ſtances enough nearer home, | | 
For the third Kind of Generation of Spar, never be- 
fore taken Notice of by Naturaliits ; Mr. £:e:mz7 gives 
7 ; v Þ | gs 


Dew falling on nitrous Stones; but hereof we have Ian 
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us the following Inſtances of it in Mendip Hills, and o- 
ther Mines, wherein are ſubterraneous Vaults or Grotto's. 
In the Bottom of ſome of theſe, is a Steam incumbent 
thereon. From this Earth ſhoot up Spires of various 
Heights, Fc. from the firſt Buddings out of it, till it 
becomes as high as a Man's Finger; the biggeſt ordina- 
rily an Inch in Diameter, Thefe Spires have all irregu- 
lar Ridges and Furrows; and ſome ſooner, ſome later, 
begin on the Top to be congealed into Spar, and ſo ga- 
thering a Cruſt downwards by Degrees, are all at laſt, 
turned into one abſolute white Spar or Stone. 
The SrALACTIT ES, or STALAGNITES, or ST ANO- 
NITES, is a ſtarry, ſparry Sort of Icicles, which hang 
down from the Tops or Arches of Grotto's, and ſubter- 
ranean Caverns; and from the Roofs of Buildings, and 
Capitals of Pillars of ſuch Places as are built over hot 
Springs, &c. | 
Of this Kind are the Sal Alumen, and Vitriolum Sta- 
lacticum; the Minera ferri Stalactica, the Vitriolum Ca- 
pillare, &c. | 455 8 
The Stalactites, which incruſtate or line the Tops 
and Sides of Caves, Sc. are manifeſtly formed of Exſu- 
dations or Extillations of petrifying Juices out of the 
neighbouring rocky Grounds. Thoſe in the Cave on 
the Top of Bredon Hill, Mr. Derbam fancies, might be 
formed by the Rains ſoaking through, and carrying with 
it Impregnations from the Stone; the Hill, there, be- 
ing all rocky. rn ee oo N 
There is, alſo, in Natural Hiſtory, a Kind of figured 
fuoſſil Stones, reſembling Plants, called Trxocauit a, or 
 TrocniTEs, vulgarly St. Cuthbert's Heads. 5 
They are uſually of an opake, dark Colour, break like 


Flint, gloſſy and ſhining, and are eaſily diſſolved in vi- 


negar.— Their Figure is generally cylindrical, ſometimes 
a little tapering; the Circumference ſmooth, and both 
the flat Sides covered with a fine Radi, drawn from a 
certain Hole in the Middle to the Circumference. Two 


or three, or more of theſe Trochite joined together, 


_ conſtitute what the Naturaliſts call an Eutrochos. 


The Trochite, or ſimple Joints, are fo ſet together, 


that the Rays of one enters into Furrows in the other, 
as in the Sutures of the Skull. — They are found in great 


Plenty in the Bodies of the Rocks at Brovghton and Stoct, 


two Villages at Craven, at all Depths under Ground; 
and in Mendip Hills, &c. ſometimes only ſprinkled here 
and there, and ſometimes in large Strata, or Beds of all 


| Magnitudes, from the Size of the ſmalleſt Pin, to two E 


Inches about. 5 8 

They are generally found ramous and branchy, larger 
Branches ariſing from the Stem, or Cylinder, and ſmaller 
from there: The Branches being deeply inſerted into the 
Stem, the tearing them off leaves great Holes therein. 

Dr. Lifter has diſcovered a Sort of little Fragments 
among them, which he takes to have been the Apices of 
the Plants; and another Sort, which he ſuppoſes to have 
been the Roots. In Effect, the Trochitæ are generally 
allowed to be the Bodies of Rock Plants, ſuch as Coral is. 

Mr. Beaumont, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, aſ- 
| {ures us, that he has found that all the Clefts in ſome 


Mines are made up of theſe Stone Plants, ſome whereof 


have been converted into Lime-ſtone Rocks, while in 
their tender Growth; while others becoming Spar, com- 
pole Bodies of that Subſtance: And conſidering that 
all the Cliffs, for a very large Circumference in ſome 
Places, conſiſt wholly of theſe Plants, we may ſay there 
have been, and in all Probability ſtill are, whole Fields 


or Foreſts under Greund, as there are of Coral in the 


Red Seca, To BAL. 5 1 
In the Courſes between the Cliffs, are found of theſe 


Plants at all Stages and Degrees of Maturity, growing 


up in the gritty Clay, and rooted in the rake- mold 
Stones, many of them of the Form and Dimenſions of 


a Tobacco-Pipe, ſome yet crude or raw Clay, ee 


the Conſiſtence of Lime: ſtone, others {till harder, with 
the cvident Beginnings of Circles and Sutures, and 
Others full grown, and become perfect Spar, which is 
their Point of Maturity. | 
The Pith continues ſtill white and foft, as the whole 
Plant no doubt was at firſt ; and 1s continually refreſhed 
by the mineral Steams and Moiſture which have free 
Acceſs to it, through fine hollow Slits, or Feet in the 


figured Roots, or through the Moſs of Clay uſually lay- 


putrified, as many Authors have imagined. It the & 


larly a Species of the Szella Arboreſcens, "e's Pati 


he had by him above 20 different Species of 


Stone, which in Vinegar, Juice of Lemans, 


or a Nautilus, or a Rock-plant ? Camerarius maintains 
the firſt, urging that it is frequently dug out of the To $ 


Ammonis muſt be, are only torn thence and driven 2. 
ſhore by Tempeſts : But the moſt violent Tempeſt 
never move the Bottom of the Sea, as the Divers have 
put paſt Doubt; ſo that it is no Wonder if none of the 
Cornua be thrown up: But in the overturning of the 
Earth by the Deluge, then, with a thouſand more Pro- 
ductions of the Sea, might be thrown from the Bottom 
of the Waters, to the Places where they are now found. 


They are found in ſeveral Places in Germam. From 


_ ſtirring them in a running Water, till all the carthy Parts 
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ing under the plain Roots. 5 
| Nor can it be denied, but theſe Stone., | 
Life and Growth. In the Curioſity of ft ant, have ths 
may vie with moſt of the vegetable Kin 9 ake, the 
ſhaped and formed like them, having 5 5 | 
Roots, an inward Pith, as likewiſe Joints and ; 
in their Grit, and ſometimes. Cells to ſu Nan 
of Veins and Fibres; why then may not c 
as 3 Vegetations, as other Plants? 
ndeed it is highly probable, theſe 
Lapides Suigmeris, and not Parts of Auland wer We 
ants 


Cured 


Roots whereon they ſometimes grow, give 8 
any Suſpi. 


cion they might have belonged to an Ani 


the Trunl;s 
be look'd 6 
Cible to _ 
ont tells us, tha 


all of them wonderfully regular, and not to be err, 
TING! 


by any Vegetable he knows of in Nature - And it; 
inconceivable how ſo many Species diffuſed thro? Wa 
Parts of the Earth, ſhould come to be loſt. 2 
In the Clay where Trochites are found, th 8 
called Cornu Ammonis is frequent. 8 
The Coxxvu AmMmoNis, is an extraording 


clearly evince the contrary, and can never 
as Parts of an Animal; nor are they redu 
known Species of Vegetable. Mr. Beaum 


ry Kind of 
3 2 155 Ec, has a 
Motion like that of an Animal. 

It is rough, knotty, of an Aſh-colour, an 
in Manner of a Ram's Horn, ſuch as thoſe 
the Antients repreſented Jupiter Ammon: 
Name. N 3 


d crooked 
Wherewith 
Whence its 


It is diſputed among Naturaliſts, whether it be a Fol 


* Mountains; and that it is ſeldom found near the $4. 
ore, 5 | 

Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a Shell, and of the Number 
of the Nautilies formed in the Sea, and carried thence 
by the Waters of the Deluge into the Countries where 
it is dug. He argues, that if it be rarely found on the 
Sea-Coafts, it is becauſe Shells and other Bodics faſtened 
to the Bottom of the Sea, as moſt Kinds of the (amua 


The Cornu Ammonis are of different Thickneſſes and 
Lengths ; ſome of them weigh about three Pounds: 


ſome Experiments that have been made therewith, they 
are found to contain a little Quantity of Gold, which 
ſinks to the Bottom upon pounding them ſmal;, and 
ae nnd ge | 
The Stone Cornu Ammonis, ſays Mr. Beaumont in th 
© Philoſophical Tranſactions, is frequent in the Clay 
* wherein the Trochites and Entrochi are found; the 
© largeſt I have is ſeven Inches in Length, and four in 
* Circumference at the big End, and two and a halt at 
< the ſmaller, the Tip being broke off. Tracing 1 
© Origin, I find ſome of the firſt Buddings out of it about 
the Bigneſs of a young Cock's Spur, and very muci 
© like it: I have ſome in raw Clay, and one growing 
© a great cawky Stone. They generally become at la 
© a whitiſh Spar, and ſome Milk-white, as ſome of tt 
 Trochites are. Ou Der ie 
© There are of all intermediate Proportions deve" 
« theſe two; tho? very few of any Bignels are to be 12 
« entire, but all broken, and imperfect Pieces. = 
Texture of the Stone is thus: Some have 4 * : 
Spar in their Inſides, which takes up three Parts o 1 
Stone, then from the ſharp Top there grows my x 
Cells, or fmall Pipes of Spar ſet Edgewiſe one 5 ar 
the other, which ſhoots towards the broad En 5 
« appear outwardly like ſmall Ridges or Scams. ©, 


3 wo Ni zu thei 
© are likewiſe Rings running round it, tending » 5 
Growth towards the broad End, as in a Ram 5 Mol 


— 


Ner Stones have very little moſſy Spar 
[ Moſt 17255 48. ſome none, with Cells coming "fry 
from the Top of the Stone, reſembling 
if in the Flowers of Coral that terminate its 
thole hes. And doubtleſs if taken from their Bed in a 
Branc ble Time would yield the like milky Juice.” 
; Geo moſt curious Things inſerted of late Years, 
Out aural Hiſtory, is the Ductility of Spider Webs, 
in * ed by M. Reaumur. The ingenious Author 
as that the Matter whereof, Spiders, and Silk - 
obſerves, m their Threads, is brittle when in the Maſs, 
8 Gums. As it is drawn out of their Bodies, it 
* 0 Conſiſtence much as Glaſs- Threads become 
2 recede from the Lamp; though from a 
hard, t Cauſe, The Ductility of this Matter, and the 
ene thereto, being much more extraordinary in 
pers than in Silk-Worms, we ſhall only here conſider 
te —_ Anus of the Spider are ſix Papilla's, or Teats. 
ao of the ſeveral Papilla's are furniſhed 
pe Holes, that do the Buſineſs of Wire-drawers, in 
ing the Threads. Of theſe Holes, M. Reaumur 


tint Threads, The Holes are perceived by their 
rifeſts: Take a large Garden-Spider ready to lay its 
Egg and applying the Finger on a Part of its Papillæ, 
du withdraw that Finger, it will take with it an 

| a Quantity of different Threads, 
OM Reaumur has often told 70 or 80 with a Microſ- 
co but has perceived that there were infinitely more 
dn be could tell. In Effect, if he ſhould ſay, that cach 
Tip of a Papilla furniſhed a Thouſand, he is perſuaded 
he ſhould ſay vaſtly too little. The Part is divided into 
an Infinity of little Prominences, like the Eyes of a Butter- 
fly, &c. Each Prominence, no doubt, makes its ſeve- 
ral Thread; or rather, between the ſeveral Protube- 
rances, are Holes that give Vent to Threads; the Uſe 
of the Protuberances, in all Probability, being to keep 
| the Threads at their firſt Exit, before yet hardened by 
the Air, aſunder. In ſome Spiders thoſe Protuberances 
| :re not fo ſenſible 3 but in Lieu thereof there are Tufts 
of Hairs, which may ſerve the ſaid Office, viz. to keep 
the Threads apart. Be this as it will, there may be 
| Threads come out at a thouſand different Places in 
every Papilla; conſequently the Spider having fix Pa- 
pille, has Holes for above 6000 Threads. It is not 
enough that theſe Apertures are immenſely ſmall, but 
the Threads are already formed, before they. arrive at 
| the Papilla; each of them having its little Sheath, or 
Dutt, in which it is brought to the Papilla from a good 
Diſtance. _ | 6 gs. d 
M. Reaumur traces them up to their Source, and 


; ſhews the Mechaniſm by which they are made. Near 
J the Origin of the Belly he finds two little ſoft Bodies, 
h which are the firſt Source of the Silk. Their Form and 
d Tranſparency reſemble thoſe of Glaſs Beads, by which 
N Name we ſhall hereafter denote them. The Tip of 
f each Bead goes winding, and makes an Infinity of 
R Turns and Returns towards the Papilla. From the Baſe 
K or Root of the Bead, proceeds another Branch much 
5 ticker; which winding variouſly, forms ſeveral Knots, 
0 and takes its Courſe like the other, towards the hind- 
8 part of the Spider. In theſe Beads and their Branches 
3 8 contained a Matter proper to form the Silk, only 
4 that it is too ſoft, The Body of the Head is a Kind of 
100 Reſervoir ; and the two Branches, two Canals proceed- 
m 8. rom it. A little further backwards there are two 
the er leſſer Beads, which only ſend forth one Branch a- 
5 and that from the Tip. Beſide theſe, there are 
1050 NE larger Veſſels on each Side of the Spider, 
9) t M. Reaymur takes for the laſt Reſervoir, where 
The f W f. is collected: The biggeſt is near the Head 
nofl ys Inſect, and the leaſt near the Anus. They all 
the det e m a Point; and from the three Points of 
n flat * ry Reſervoirs it is that the Threads, at leaſt the 
115 8 . Part of the Threads drawn out of the three Pa- 
and al Proceed: Each Reſervoir ſupplies one Papilla, 
There fal 5 whe Root of the, Papilla are diſcerned ſeveral 
them Upon | be es; probably as many as there are Papillz. 
Horn. N Ab ung up the Membrane, or Pellicle, that ſeems 
; Mol r theſe Tubes, 


they appear full of Threads, all 
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diſtinet from each other, and which of Conſequence 
under a common Coyer, have each their particular one : 
being kept like Knives in Sheaths, The immenſe Quan- 
tity of Threads contained here, M. Reaumur concludes, 
upon tracing their Courſe, does not at all come from the 
Points of the Reſervoirs, but ſome from all the Turns 
and Angles; nay, probably, from every Part thereof. 
But by what Conveyances the Liquor comes into the 
Beads, and out of the Beads into the Reſervoirs, remains 
yet to be diſcovered. Hob 

We have already obſerved, that the Tip of each Pa- 
pilla may give Paſſage to above a thouſand Threads, 
yet the Diameter of that Papilla does not exceed a ſmall 
Pin's Head; but we were there only conſidering the 
* Spiders. | | 55 

It we examine the young riſing Spiders, produced b 

thoſe, we ſhall find Su Soy 10 Bene 82 their Fo, 
than they begin to ſpin ; indeed their Threads can ſcarce 
be perceived, but their Webs formed thereof may : The 
are frequently as thick and cloſe as thoſe of Houſe-Spi- 
ders; and no Wonder, there being often 4 or 500 little 
Spiders concurring to the ſame Work, How minute 


muſt their Holes be? The Imagination can ſcarce con- 


ceive that of their Papilla! The whole Spider is perhaps 
leſs than the Papilla of the P 


an arent which produced it. 

This is eaſily ſeen; each great Spider lays 4 or 500 
Eggs; theſe Eggs are all wrapped in a Bag, and as ſoon 
as the young ones have broke the E 
ſpin. How fine muſt their Threads be? 


Let is not this the utmoſt Nature does; there are 


ſome Kinds of Spiders ſo ſmall at their Birth, that they 5 


are not viſible without a Microſcope. There are uſually 


found an Infinity of them in a Cluſter, and they only ap- 


pear like a Number of red Points. And yet there are 


Webs found under them though well nigh imperceptible. : 


What muſt be the Tenuity of one of theſe Threads? 
The ſmalleſt Hair muſt be to one of theſe, what the 
moſt maſſive Bar is to the fineſt Gold Wire. 3 
The Matter whereof the Threads are formed, we 


have obſerved, is a viſcid Juice. The Beads are the 


firſt Receptacles where it is gathered, and the Place 
where it has the leaſt Conſiſtence. It is much harder 
when got into the ſix great Reſervoirs, whither it is car- 
ried by Canals from the former: This Conſiſtence it 
acquires in good Meaſure, in its Paſſage, Part of the 


Humidity being diſſipated, or ſecreted by Parts deſtined | 


for that Purpoſe. 
_ Laſtly, the Liquor is dried ſtill further, and becomes 
Thread, in its Progreſs through the reſpective Canals to 
the Papillæ. When theſe firſt appear our at the Holes, 
they are ſtill glutinous; ſo that ſuch as ſpring out of 


neighbouring Holes ſtick together: The Air compleats 


the drying. Jo EY 
By boiling the Spider more or leſs, the Liquor is 
brought to a greater or leſs Conſiſtence, fit to draw out 


into Threads; for it is too fluid for that Purpoſe while 
yet incloſed in its Reſervoirs. 


The Matter contained in theſe Reſervoirs, when well 
dried, appears a tranſparent Gum, or Glue, which 
breaks, when much bent; like Glaſs it only becomes 
flexible by being divided into the fineſt Threads. And 
probably it was on this Account Nature made the Num- 


ber of Holes ſo immenſe. The Matter of Silk formed 


in the Bodies of Spiders, being much brittler than that 
formed in Silk-Worms, needed to be wound ſmaller : 


- Otherwiſe we do not conceive, why ſhe ſhould form a 


great Number of Threads, which were afterwards to be 
re-· united; a ſingle Canal might have done. | 


A*P-P'E"N"DT"X: 
Note, That as almoſt all natural Productions proceed 
from Seeds; and Seed are either fecundated, as thoſe 
of Plants, or ſerve to fecundate other Bodies, as the 
human Seed; I'll conclude this Treatiſe by a Diſſer- 
tation on Szeds, and on the Bodies fecundated thereby 
Viz. Eggs. | 


Sxep, Semen, taken in the general Signification of the 
Word, is a Matter prepared by Nature, for the Repro- 
duction and Conſervation of the Species, both in Men, 
Animals, and Plants. | Sk 

Some Naturaliſts add, that even Stones, n, 
3 | no 


ggs, they begin to 


— 
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and Metals themſelves, have each their proper Seed in 
their Mines, and are produced and perpetuated thereby. 

Seed, in the Animal Economy, 1s a white liquid Mat- 
ter, or Humour, the thickeſt of any in the Body, ſepa- 


rated from the Blood in the Teſticles, and reſerved in 


proper Veſſels to be the Means of Generation. By chy- 
mical Analyſis it is found to conſiſt almoſt entirely of 
Oil, and volatile Salts, blended together by the Media- 
tion of a little Phlegm. Its Activity Dr. Drake takes to 
be derived from the Salts wherewith it abounds, far 


more than any other animal Liquor, 


The Parts concerned in the Preparation of the Seed, 
are the ſpermatick Arteries, which bring the Blood to be 
ſecreted into the Teſticles; the Teſticles and Paraſtatæ, 
where the Secretion itſelf is chiefly effected; the Vaſa De- 


ferentia, which convey the ſecreted Matter out of the Te- 


{ticles ; and the Veſiculæ Seminales, which receive and pre- 
ſerve it to be emitted in Coition. | 


The Blood received in ſmall Quantities, into the ſper- 


matick Arteries, and there, by the particular Structure of 


the Parts, much diminiſhed of its Velocity, is yet far- 
ther retarded about the Corpus Pyramidale, or Varicoſum, 
and its redder and thicker Parts, carried off by Canals 
opening into the Veins. Thus render'd paler, and ſlower, 


it is received into the winding Receſſes of the Teſticles, 


where almoſt ſtagnating, it aſſumes an Aſh-Colour, and 
is further prepar*d, thicken'd, Sc. in the Ductus High- 
morianus ; whence ſlowly driven into the Epididymidæ, or 


Paraſtatæ, it is further prepared and elaborated in the 


Folds, and Complications thereof ; and at length creeps 


ſlowly into the Vaſa Deferentia, or Ejaculatoria, Theſe 
conſiſt, at firſt, of a thick, fongous Matter, and are very 
narrow, but growing ſenſibly wider, and then again nar- 
rower, in the winding Meanders hereof, the Humour is 
collected, its Motion abated, further elaborated, and 


concocted, and at laſt driven into the Yeficule Semi- 


nales, in the various Cells and Meatus whereof it is re- 
ceived, laid up, fixed, thicken'd, whiten'd, and rais'd 


to its laſt Perfection; in which State it is call'd Seed. 
It is obſervabte, that no Humour in the Body is ge- 
ncrated ſo ſlowly, meets with ſo many Means to retard it, 


or to elaborate and concoct it when at reſt, as the Seed. 
Some imagine, that in its whole retarded Progreſs, 


beſides what is apparent, there is ſomething ſtill ad- 


ded to it from the nervous Veſicles; and ſomething ta- 
ken away by the various Symphaticks, and diſcharged 
thereby into the venous Veſicles of the Corpus Pyramidale, 


and the little Veins of the Yeficule Seminales, and thence 


into the Humours of the whole Body: Boerhaave takes 


both the one and the other to be very probable. 


numerable, little, oblong, living; Eels-like Animalcula, 


floating in the other Part of this Humour. This is ſaid 
to be always obſerved in the Seed of all Men, Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fiſhes, amphibious Animals, and Inſects. 


Upon comparing this with the Bulk, Figure, Place, 


Malpigbi, and with the known Law of Nature, obſerved 


in the Generation of Frogs, it appears highly probable, 


that the Animalcula of the Male Seed, contain the Rudi- 


ments or Stamina of the future human Body; and the 


more ſo, ſince, whenever the Teſticles, or this Humour 
is wanting, there is always Sterility of the Side of the 


Male. 


M. Leewenboecł, the firſt Diſcoverer of theſe Animal- 
cula, and many after him, make no Scruple to call 
them true Foetus's, little Men; and ſome have even 
pretended to diſcover ſomewhat of the human Fi- 
gure therein. But Yerbeyen, and others after him, deny 
the Exiſtence of any ſuch Animalcula ; maintaining that 
it is only the Inteſtine Motion of the Parts of the Seed 
kept on Foot by the Warmth thereof, that exhibits the 
Appearance, which fanciful Perſons have improved into 


triſking Ahimalcula; and urging, in Confirmation here- 


of, that no ſooner is the Warmth. gone, than all Ap- 
pearance of Animal ceaſes. But this notwithſtanding, 
the Doctrine of Animalcula ia ſemize, ſeems now pretty 
generally received, e 


Seme admit of four feveral Kinds of Seed: The Seed 


that have kept them. M. du Verney obf 


been caſtrated, theſe Glands, as well as all | 
Sources of Generation, are found dried up, and decayed 
M. Litre objects to this, that the eule Seminoles, 


M. Cowper having no ſuch Reſervoirs, that Liquor muſt 


ſpongeous Body of the Urethra, for two Inches ene 
ments when the Liquor ſhould be difcturgx, to aſſiſt in 


| then leſs diſpoſed to a Diſcharge than ever. 
The Seed, or Humour thus formed in the Teſticles, 


Paraſtate, Vaſa Deferentia, and Veſicule Seminales, be- 
ing, when new, diluted with a little warm Water, and 
viewed with a good Microſcope, ſeems to confiſt of in- Sometimes it is only a Part incloſed in the Fruit, and 
The Seed is the natural Offspring of the Flower, ant 


are intended; ſo that when this is once well formed, | 


the ſeveral Parts of the Flower dwindle and diſappear. 
Change, Sc. of the Carina of the Chick deſcribed by 


into ſeveral Cells; where, coming to receive the my 


led, increaſed both in Matter and Bulk, and at len 


perience, the Microſcope, and the modern Philo, 


HI ST ORT 
of the Teſticles, that of the Yefhicule gen, 
the Proſtates, and that of the Glands N that of 
The two firſt, which we have deſcribed as ode Ons, 
ſame Humour, only in different Stages, th 4 and the 
take to be different, as not being abſe to find Author, 
Communication between the Deferentia and hen. ſtric 
but that Communication is fully ſhewn by Dr Neude 
that nothing needs farther to ſhew the Secds the hes 
The Liquor of the Praſtates, and that of the Ws 
the Penis, are generally allow'd not to be any | ands G 
no more than that emitted by Women : J ue 9 


Nor! ö 
good Reaſon why any of them ſhould a ther any 


led ſo, 4 
Other ſuſten 
ad Abrrate the 
pals More freely 


their Appearance is very different, and as 
Uſes are aſſigned for them, vix. to line a 
Parts, that the Seed, Urine, Sc. may 
and without adhering. 

The ſeminal Liquor, however, ſuch as is em 
Uſe, is a Mixture of ſeveral Fluids, poured a: * for 
Time into the ſeminal Canal of the Urethra, eier c 


the Glands that have ſecreted them, or the Man 
| rs 


| ery 
different Species, the Number and Str es, that in 


ucture 
Organs is different. In Men the principal ar * 
cul Seminales, and the Proftates, beſides what Was 45 
cover'd by M. Cowper, viz. a Number of glndulow 


Bodies on each Side the Urethra, whoſe excretory Dug 


open into the Urethra, towards the Root of th, Yard 


M. du Verney has found that the ſame are likewiſe in moſt 
other Animals, and placed in the ſame Manner 

It is controverted, whether or no the Liquor filtrared 
thereby, be neceſſary to Generation? M. du Vern thinks 
it is, and his chief Reaſon is, that in Animal 


he other 


and Proftates, having little Cells where their ftrared 
Liquor is depofited, it is eaſily conceived, that thei 
Humours may wait ſometimes for an Occaſion of heinp 
emitted; but that theſe new Proftates or Glands of 


ooze out into the Cavity of the Urethra, in Propor- 
tion as it is ſeparated, and be deſtined for fome 
continual, not a momentary Uſe. He adds, that 
as the excretory Ducts of theſe Glands traverſe the 


they penetrate into its Cavity, and that i the fole Mo- 


Generation, that ſpongeous Body is exzmely dilated, and 
its Sides in a State of Compreſſion, the Liquor mult be 


Seed, in Botany, is the laſt Product of a Plant, uber. 
by the Species is propagated. The Seed 1s frequently 
the Fruit of the Plant, as is the Cafe of moſt Herbs. | 


that in Form either of Grain, Kernel, or Bery. 


that for whoſe Production all the Parts of the Flowe: 


It is ſuppoſed to be produced by the Farm of the | 
Apices, let fall on the Head of the Piſtil, and _ 
forwarded to an Uterus at the Bottom thereof, divid 


tritious Juice of the Plant, it is firſt ſoftened, then ſet 


comes to its State of Maturity. 
That the whole Plant is contained in the Seed, 1 

Opinion as old as Empedocles, and is ſtill the pr 

ing Doctrine among the Generality of Naturaliſts. 


give it great Countenance. In Effect, by = bo 
good Microſcopes, we diſcover in the Seed I 
the Parts of the future Tree, only in Mignon; nf 
ticularly a little Root called the Redicte, and tie 
called the Plumule. | — 
In Malpighi's Life, we have a Debate bay pol 
and Signior Triumphetti, Provoſt of the Phy ſic a 
at Rome, whether the whole Plant be actually 0 ial 
in the Seed? The Atfirwative is maintained oe | 
pighi, with cogent Arguments; among 5 it 
one, that in a Kidney Bean freſh ſown, the 42 70 1 Bud, 
with a Microſcrope, eaſily diſcovers Leaves, . 


4 
1 


hat have 


ws 47S — — e . cy, 


1 1 e n — IJ 


Facts. or Implantations of the Leaves on 
and even Re Mtn "ſelf is very conſpicuous, and 
the Stem. ſiſts of woody Fibres, and Series's of little 
plainly wo 4 whereas Signior Triumphetti had objected, 
Unis, veny Tranſplantation, &c. they degenerate 
that by *© barticularly Wheat into Tares, and Tares 
into p In Anſwer to this, which is one of the 
again A Obje&tions againſt that Opinion, Malpigbi re- 
Mangel Oft is not fully farisfied as to the Truth of 
pics, don; for that both himſelf and his Friends, 
the Oby the Experiment, no Metamorphoſis of the 
making ſucceeded. But granting the Metamorphoſis, it 
N Air, or Culture, is in the Fault. For, from 
| the % 1 and monſtrous Condition of Nature, there is 
1 pr er her genuine and permanent State. 8 
of” the fame Effect, M. Leewenhoeck, after a nice 
O ation of an Orange-Kernel he had made to ger- 
Ob ery in his Pocket, Sc. concludes, *©* thus we ſee 
nia a a Particle, no bigger than a coarſe Sand, is 
« "ncreaſed, Sc. 4 plain Demonſtration that the Plant, 
44 chat belong to it, was actually in the Seed, viz. 
Body, Root, Ce. Mr. Derbam adds, that of all 
the raw he has viewed, except the Maple, the Plant 
2 ears the plaineſt to the naked Eye in the Nux Vomica. 
Mrpe Fecundity of Plants in the Production of Seed, 
K very ſurprizing; M. Dodart, in the Memoirs of the 
Rach Academy of Sciences, computes, that an Elm, 
wong 100 Years ordinarily produces of itſelf 33000000 
| Grains ; and adds, that had his Crown or Head been 
| cur off, it would have put forth as many Branches, 
within half an Inch of the Place where it was cut, as 
+ had before; and that at whatever Height it were 
cut off, the Effect would have been ſtill the fame, — 


| Hence he concludes, that the whole Trunk, from the 


| ciples or little Embrio's of Branches, which, it is true, 
cannot all appear at once, but which being conceived, 
as ſeparated by circular Reins, half an Inch high, com- 
poſe ſo many Sets of Branches, each whereof is read 
to appear, and will really appear, if the Head be choppe 
off juſt over it. ne 7 7 

Now theſe inviſible Branches exiſt as really as thoſe 


| which appear, For whence elſe ſhould they come? The 


i | Trunk cannot produce them, as 7 ＋ itſelf no more 
* than a Packet of Fibres, deſtitute of all Action: Nor 


| can the Sap, which like the Blood, 1s fit to nouriſh the 

Purts, but not to form any new ones. The Branches 
| thereof exiſted before the Tree was lopped and if they 
had appear'd, would have bore an equal Number of 


mult already contain in little. 

On which Footing, the Tree may 
contain in itſelf 1 58400000000 Seeds, wherewith to mul- 
tiply itſelf as many Times. But what ſhall we ſay, if 
each Seed, or Grain of a Tree, contains in itſelf another 


| faina Tree, nor at a Tree which does not contain Seed? 


Progreſſion, the firſt Term whereof is 1 ſecond, 
the fourth, in Cube, Ec. to Init. | 
Several Species of Plants have been always ſuppoſed to 
be deſtitute of Seed, in Regard no Obſervation, no Mi- 
croſeope, no Anatomy had diſcover'd any Thing like 
| them ; Such are the Capillaries, the ſeveral Kinds of 


1 Fuci, Sea Pl 

i ö ants, Moſſes, c. But the happy Induſtry 
, of the preſent Age has diſcover'd the Seel of ſome 
ooh of tem; and has left us out of all doubt, that the reſt 
Uſe d ae not without the ſame. ene 
yeral 0 ; ba deeds of Fern, and the Capillary-Plants, were firſt 
e; pit coyer'd by Cæſius; and ſince more fully and critically 
de Cem 7 Mr William Cole. The Seeds of ſome Sea-Plants were 


; 75 by the Count de Marſigli, and thoſe of cchers 
8 0 Reaumur; the firſt mention'd in the Hiſtory of 
& ench Academy for the Year 1712, and the latter 
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Ground to the Riſe of the Branches, is full of the Prin- 


that are ſenſible; the B 
Which proceeding from the Center to th 


Seeds, as thoſe which did. Theſe $2eds, therefore, they 
be ſaid actually to 


Tree, containing the ſame Number of Seeds? And if 
we can never get either at a Seed, which does not con- 


By this Means we ſhall have an increaſing | ogg 200 
» tne 


13840000000 ; the third, the Square 15840000000 3 


The MusxRoom, which is a Nlant of a Form and 
Structure very different from that of all other Plants, has 
neither Seeds, nor Flowers, that have ever yet been dif 
cover'd. f e e 

The Origin and Production of Muſbrooms, has ex- 
tremely puzzled the Naturaliſts. How a Plant ſhould 
be produced without a Seed is a Myſtery ; and yet the 
beſt Microſcopes are not able to diſcover any Appear- 
ance of a Seed; and the Manner of cultivating this 
Plant, ſeems to make it ſtil} more probable that it has 
not any. | 

M. Tournefort gives a very curious Account of their 
Culture, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, with 
the Subſtance of which we ſhall here preſent the Reader, 
All the Secret of bringing up Mufbrooms f eedily, and in 
Abundance, confiſts in ran ing Balls of Horſe-Dung, 
about the Bigneſs of the Fiſt, in Lines, at the Diſtance 
of about three Feet from each other, and at the Depth 


of one Foot under Ground, and covering theſe over wi 
Mould, and that again with Hlorſe Dung, ſe over with 


If this be done in April, in the Beginning of Aupugt 
the Pieces of Dung 0 begin to Men and _ 
mouldy, being cover'd all over with little Hairs, or fine 


white Threads, branched and woven about the Straws 
whereof the Dung is compoſed. The Dung now laoſeg 


its former excrementitious Smell, and ſpreads an adm: | 
Odour of Muſhrooms. and ipreads an admirable 


According to all Appearance, theſe white Threads are 
no other than the open'd Seeds or Buds of Muſbrooms, 
which Seeds were before incloſed in the Dung, but in ſo 
ſmall a Compaſs, that they could not be perceived till af 
ter they had ſhot themſelves into little Hairs. By De- 
grees the Extremity of theſe Hairs grows round, into 4 
Kind of Button, which ſwelling by little and little, at 
length opens itſelf into a Muſproom, whereof the lower 
Part is a Kind of Pedicle bearded in the Place where it 
enters the Ground, and at the other End leaded with a 
roundiſh Capitalor Head, in the Manner of a Shalot, which 
expands itſelf without e either Seeds or Flowers 

ottom is ſpread with Laminæ, 
e Circumference, 


may be called the Leaves of the Muſbroom, = _ 
At the Foot of each Muſproom, are found an infinite 


Number of little ones, not bigger than the Head of a 
Pin, when the others are at their Growth. The Buds 
of the Muſhrooms, or the white Hairs of the Dung, 
preſerve themſelves a long Time without rotting, if kept 
dry; and if laid again on the Ground will produce new 
Muſhrooms. we. pbk | e ele” 
Muſhrooms, then, are nothing elſe but the Produce 
of what we call the Mouldineſs of Horſe-Dung : But what 
Analogy is there between theſe two Things? Or how 
ſhould fo artful and delicate a Structure as this of a Plant, 
reſult from the mere fortuitous Concourſe of a few Juices 
differently agitated? Jo N 8 
It ſeems paſt doubt, then, that Muſbrooms, like all 
other Plants, have their Origin in Szeds : Now we know 
that the Seeds of Plants cannot vegetate every where; 
there are firſt requir d certain Juices proper to penetrate 
their Coats, to excite a Fermentation, and to join them- 
ſelves to. the little Parts thereof, and increaſe them, 
Hence ariſes that infinite Diverſity of Places, wherein 
er Species of this Plant are Produced. There are 
ome which will only grow on ſome other particular 
Plants, whoſe Trunk, Bark, or Roots, alone have their 
Juices proper for them. . 
What M. Tournefort mentions from Meſs, L' Emery 
and Mery, is ftill more ſurpriſing ; there is a Species of 
Muſprooms, which grow on the Fillets and Bandages ap- 
plied to the Fractures, &c. of the Patients in the Hotel- 
Dieu. After which, it will not be at all ſurpriſing, that 
Horſe-Dung, prepared in the Manner M. Tournefort 
mentians, ſhould be a Soil or Matrix capable of making 


Muſhrooms grow. 


Jence it ſeems to follow, that the Seeds of Muſhrooms 
ſhould be ſpread in an infinite Number of Places where 
they do not vegetate, and in a Word throughout the 
whole Earth; and the ſame may be ſaid of a great Num- 
ber of other Plants. tc ps 
It myſt be own'd, the Imagination is ſhocked at ſuch 


a prodigious Multitude of different Seeds thrown every 
where at Random, and' in many Places to no Purpoſe z 


7 E 


but 


but a little Reaſoning will put the Matter of Fact paſt 
Doubt. 55 
Dioſcorides tells us, he was aſſured, that Pieces of the 
Bark of Poplar Tree being laid in the Ground over 
Horſe-Dung, there would grow out of them very good 


Muſhrooms, Ruel ſays, that by boring the Trunk of a 
white Poplar-Tree near the Root, and waſhing it with 


Le aven ſteeped in Water, Muſbrooms ſpring out of it, as 
it were, inſtantly. He adds, that the Hillocks produce 


ſeveral Kinds of Muſbrooms, if the Stubble be burnt on 
them in the rainy Seaſon. 
M. Tournefort tells us, on his own Knowledge, that 


where the Stubble is burnt, as in Provence, Languedoc, 


and the Iſlands of the Archipelago, there ariſe great 
Quantities of black Poppies in the firſt autumnal Rains, 
which diſappear the Year following ; ſo that they are 
never found but on burnt Lands. And it 1s known, 
here in England, that after the Burning of London, the 
Ground as far as the Fire reached, ſhot up with vaſt Quan- 
tities of Ery/imum Latifolium majus Glabrum. One of 
the chief Reaſons, if not the only one, why Mountains 
produce Plants different from Plains or Valleys, and 
Places become fenny, from the ſame Places when they 
were dry ; is the Difference in the nutritious Juices found 
in thoſe Places, 
for the Origin of Miſletoe or Hypayſtus, which are never 
known to grow in the Earth, at leaſt without adhering 
to ſome other Plant; but the one grows on Trees, and 
the other to the Root of the Cyſtus? Why do the Ivy, 
and Vine of Canada, Pellitory, Polipody, the Species of 
_ Capillaries, grow only on the Trunks of Trees, on Walls, 
and in the Clefts of Rocks, unleſs it be that the Juices of 
thoſe Places are the beſt adapted to them. 
Theſe, and other inconteſtable Facts, prove plainly, 
both the vaſt Multitude of Seeds diſperſed every where, 
and the Neceſſity of certain Circumſtances, to make them 
vegetate. Sr Si 15 1993 
If to this Speculation on the inviſible Seeds of Plants, 
we join that of the inviſible Eggs of Inſects, which muſt 
be allowed equal thereto, the Earth will be found full of 


fectly formed and deſigned, as it were, in Miniature, and 


only waiting for certain favourable Circumſtances, To ena- 
ble them to make their Appearance in large, how rich then 
muſt the Hand be that has ſown with ſo much Profuſion? 
We have been the more particular on this Head, on. 
Account of the Oddneſs of the Phænomena; and be- 


_ cauſe what is here ſaid of Muſhrooms, will give Light in- 


to the Generation of all other Vegetables, &c.. whoſe 


Seeds are yet undiſcover'd. SS „ 
Dr. Lifter, indeed, thinks he has found out the Seeds 

of Muſhrooms, He inſtances, particularly in the Fungus 
Poroſes Craſſus, I. B. the Texture of whoſe Gills, is 


like a Paper pricked full of Pin-Holes. Theſe Gills, 


he makes no doubt, are the very Flowers and Seeds of 
this Plant; when it is ripe, the Gills are eaſily ſeparable 
from the reſt of the Head, each Seed being diſtinct from 

other, and having its Impreſſion in the Head of the 


Muſbroom, juſt as the Seed of an Artichoke has in the 
Bottom of it: The big End of the Seed is full and 


round, and they are diſpoſed in a ſpiral Order, like thoſe 
of the Artichoke: And the ſame he thinks will hold of 
all other Muſbrooms, however differently figured, If it 
happens that theſe, when ſown, prove ſterile, and do 
not produce their Kind, it is no Wonder; there being 
whole Genus's of Plants that come up, and flower, and 


ſeed; yet their Seed was never known to produce Plants 
of their Kind, being no more than a barren volatile 


Duſt, as that of all the Orchides, or Bee-Flowers are ſaid 
to be. | | 
There are various Kinds of Muſbrooms; and the Vul- 
gar call by this Name all that come under the general 
Name of Fungus's; by the Greeks called puxnlss. _ 
Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred Kinds of Muſhrooms, 
which he has ſcen in England; beſides thoſe very nume- 
rous ſmall ones, which conſtitute the Mouldineſs of Li- 
quors, Fruits, &c. which Jaſt are ſuch quick Growers, 
that they arrive at Perfection in leſs than twelve Hours. 
The Fungoides only differs from a Muſhroom in its 
external Form; the Coralloides are of the ſame Species, 
though of a different Name, as being branched like Co- 
g | T Fe 
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Sweetneſs of their Smell. 


Without this, how ſhall we account 


either fryed in Slices with Oil, Salt, o 


want moſt of the uſual Parts thereof. All we 
their Growth is, that they are firſt no bigger than Pea, 


ral, .and Truffles come under the ſame Kind 


. 


Mathiolus mentions Muſprooms, which 


Pounds each, and were as yellow as Cold. Sd tiny 


ratus tells us, he ſaw ſome which wei 5 lage. 
dred Pounds; and to add no more, 2 A hun- 
vans furniſhes us with an Account of ſome 4 des Sa. 
the Frontiers of Hungary, which made a full Enn on 
Muſprooms are all uſed with ſome Suſpicion ey . 
are more harmleſs, as well as more delicious A 0 ſome 
Thoſe uſed in England are Muſhrooms of th, Wor, Other, 
Morilles; and of the Meadows called chan » Called 
which are gather'd in Autumn, and eſteemed fu: 
Whiteneſs above, their Carnation underneath, ” 1 
0 


TRurrrrs, Tubera terre, is a Kind of ſu 


vegetable Production, not unlike Muſprooms. bremen | 


The antient Phyſicians and Naturaliſts, 
in the Number of Roots, Bulls, or Clove 
them to be a Species of Vegetables, 
Leaves, Fibres, &c. Bradley calls the 
edible NOI, or Lp Trubbes. 

They are produced moſt in dry cha 7 
and hes as Pliny ſays, chiefly aber Rane 0 Lean 
in Autumn. Their Duration he limits to a Yer The 
Colour is uncertain ; ſome being white, others blac vo 

In taly, France, 8c. they eat them as a great Dane: 


r Pepper, or bol. 
ed over again in their own Broth. The EIT 


ingly fond of them, and are frequently the Means of di. 


T ank Truffle 
85 and define 


covering the Places where they are; whence the com- 


mon People call them Sine- Bread. The modern Bo. 
niſts rank Truffles in the Number of Plants, though they 


know of 
reddiſh without, and within whitiſh, and that as they H. 


pen, the white Parts grow more duſky and black; on 
there are ſtil left a Number of white Streaks, which al 


terminate at Places where the outer Coat is cracked, or 


open: And which, in all Probability, are the Veſſels that 


convey the Nouriſhment into the Truffles, 
an inconceivable Infinity of Animals and Vegetables, per- 


In theſe Veſſels is found a whitiſh Matter, which, 


when viewed with a Microſcope, appears to be a tranf. 
parent-Parenchyma, conſiſting of Veſiculæ; in the Mid-. 


dle whereof are perceived little round black Grains, ſe- 
parate from each other, ſuppoſed to be the Seed of the 


SS 


When the Truffles rot in the Ground through Exceſs of 
Ripeneſs, theſe Grains are the only Thing that remain of 
them; and theſe are ſuppoſed to produce new Truffles, 
which grow one after another. | 
What confirms the Opinion of their coming from 


Seed is, that there have been Truffles lately diſcover'd in 


England, and this only in Northamptonſhire, and even 


only in one Place thereof, viz. near Ruſhton, a Place 


ſtocked: with Plants formerly brought from Languedec, 


and it is only ſince then, that any Truffles have been 


there obſerved ; whence it is concluded, that the Seed 


of theſe Truffles was brought from France among tie 
Roots of the other Plants. TA el 


Theſe Engliſh Truffles were firſt diſcover'd by D- 
Hatton. — Dr. Tancred Robinſon aſſures us, they arc 
the true French Truffles, the Italians Tartuſf, oi Tarlaf- 


fole, and the Spaniſh Turmas de Siera, being not noted 


by Mr. Ray, as ever known on Engliſþ Ground. Indeed 


he adds, that he has ſeen them thrice as large at French | 


Rome, &c. 3 3 
Thoſe obſerved in England, are all included in a ful. 
ded Bark or Coat, and the inner Subſtance is of the _y 
ſiſtence of the fleſhy Part of a young Cheſout, of a Fall 
Colour, a rank or hircine Smell, and unſavoury. 1 
By a chymical Analyſis, Trufes are found to n 45 
in a volatile alkali Salt mixed with Oil, upon hic 2 ri 
Smell, Sc. depends. They never riſe out 9 


- Ground, but are found uſually half a Foot bencata de 


Surface thereof. 3 
Dr. Hatton has obſerved ſeveral little Fivres iſſuing 


| | thin 
out of ſome Truffles, and inſinuating themſelves WWW 


the Soil, which, in all Probability, do the Ofice e 


Roots. The Truffles grow tolerably globular, 2s Ren 
ing their Nouriſhment all around them; C 
to be conſider'd like Sea- Plants encompaſſed 


nd Thunder, 


wm, ace . © 


— —ů 


61 — -a« oo — a 2? 


N 


* Depth at 


| owing to their 


| tation, throug 


eſt and beſt in the Spring, tho? eaſieſt 
umn 3 the Wet ſwelling them, and the. 
5 Lightning diſpoſing them to ſend forth 


Thunder an ſo alluring to the Swine. Hence ſome of 


rents call them Ceraunia, q. d. Tbunder- Stones. 

ection to their being of the vegetable 
ſerves, —_ A Thing common to ſeveral other 
Trive 3 11 ch ſhoot up Stalks, particularly the Latbyrus 
1 1 y called Chalnebalanus, and Terre 
uber o Engliſh, Peaſe, Earth-Nuts, the Roots of our 


| re exceedingly divided as to the Uſe of 

Tie Agr” affirming 96 C be wholeſome Food ; 
ſr ul rs pernicious 3 Avicenna particularly, who wall 
_ to cauſe Apoplexies. For my own Part, 
* L Enemy, 1 am of Opinion, they have both 
* evil Effects; they reſtore and ſtrengthen the 


| goo * romote the Semen, &c. But when uſed too 


Stomach, P 


1 by ſome volatile and exalted Principles, occa- 

h "eat Fermentations, &c. though the Pepper and 
5 0 are ordinarily eaten withal, do doubtleſs con- 
- hs Teal to thole Effects. Their rich Taſte is 
re ir not putting forth any Stalk; in Effect, 
bz inles being united, and, as it were, concen- 
7 h muſt yield a richer and more deli- 
00 « Sayour, than if the Juices were diſperſed by Vege- 
1 h the ſeveral Parts of a common Plant. 
dome roaſt the Truffles under the Aſhes,. others pulverize 


and mix them in Sauces. | 


for the Propagation of the different Kinds 'or Species, 
both in Animals and Vegetables ; and that Propaga- 
tion in Animals, is accompliſhed by the Seed fecunda- 


next what thoſe Eggs are; therefore, 


Ec, is a Part formed in the Female of certain Ani- 
mals; which, under a Shell or Cortex, includes an Em- 
brio or Feetus, of the ſame Species; the Parts whereof 
are afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by Incuba- 
tion, or by the Acceſſion of a nutritious Juice, i 
ticularly denominated oviparous; and the Part wherein 
the Egg is formed the Ovary. „ e d 1% 

Of the various Kinds of Eggs, thoſe of Hens, or Pul- 
lets, being the moſt uſual, and which have been the 
molt obſerved, we ſhall ſay ſomewhat of the Structure 
thereof, and the Generation of the Chick therein. 


a White, thin, friable Cortex, including all the other 


under the Shell lies the Membrana Communis, which lines 
the whole Cavity of the Shell, adhering pretty cloſely 


| tolt, except at the bigger End, where a little Cavity is 


left between them, which with Age grows bigger. Un- 


der this Membrane are contained two Albumina, or 


Whites, each wrapped up in its own Membrane. In the 


Cloſed likewiſe in its ſeparate Involucrum or Cover. The 
outer Albumen is oblong or oval, accommodated to the 
Figure of the Shell: The inner is ff herical, and of a 


ne Figure, os 
Gs each End is a Chalaza, which are, as it were, the 
vs of this Microcoſm : Theſe are white, denſe Bo- 


8 Liquors are kept in their proper Place and Poſi- 
9110 each other; but they ſerve alſo to keep one and 


te fame Part of the Yolk uppermoſt, let the Egg be 
und which Way it will. ad „ _= 5 


Y i 6 
2 That the Chalaza, is a white, knotty Kind of 
of > at each End of an Egg, formed of a Plexus 
e Fibres of the Membranes, whereby the Yolk 
a hite are connected together. Its Uſe, accord- 
St Harvey, is to be, as it were, the Poles of this 


which the Truffles lie, Dr. Robinſon ob- 


freely, they attenuate and divide the Juices immoderate- 


Note, That as we have already obſerved, that Seed ſerves 


ting the Ezgs in the Ovary, we muſt inform ourſelves: 


The Species of Animals that produce Eggs, are par- 


The exterior Part, then, of a Hen's Egg, is the Shell; 


Parts, and defending them from Injuries. Immediately 


Middle of the inner White is the Ttelles, or Volk, in- 
more groſs and viſcid Subſtance; and the Volk is of the 


dis conſiſting each of three little Globules like Hail 
ned together: In theſe not only the ſeveral Membranes 
dee conneCted, or knit together, by which Means the 


1 1 n | Sth fe. as K is jo 
* & 
* 


A 


e 
3 , 


Microcoſm, and the Connection of all the Membranes 
_ twiſted and knit together; whereby the Liquors are 
not only conſerved, each in its Place, but alſo in its 
due Poſition to the reſt. Mr. Derbam adds, that they 
allo ſerve to keep one and the ſame Part of the Yolk 
uppermoſt, let the Egg be turned which Way it will; 
which is done by the following Mechaniſm, The Cha- 
laza are ſpecifically heavier than the Whites wherein 
they ſwim ; and being braced to the Membrane of the 
Tolk, a little out of the Axis, cauſe one Side of the 
| Yolk to be heavier than the other. The Yolk be- 
ing thus by the Chalaza made buoyant, and kept 
ſwimming in the Midſt of two Whites, is by its 
own heavy Side kept with the fame Side always up- 
permoſt : Which uppermoſt Side he imagines to be 
that whereon the Cicatricula lies; which Cicatricula is 
a little whitiſh Speck or Veſicle, in the Coat of the 
Yolk of an Egg; wherein the firſt Changes appear 
towards the Formation of the Chick. The Cicatricula 
is what is otherwiſe called the Eye of the Egg. 


All theſe Parts of a Pullet's Egę, are found in al other 


Eggs, to which the Definition of an Egg properly and 


ſtrictly agrees: Such Egg being that of a Part whereof 
the Animal is formed, the reſt ſerving for its Food. Ac- 
cordingly the firſt Seed, or Stamen of the Chick, is in 
the Cicatricula. ee 
The Albumen, or White, is the nutritious Juice, 


_ whereby it is diſtended and nouriſhed till it becomes big, 


and the Yolk ſerves it for Food after it is well grown, 
and partly alſo after it is hatched. For a good Part of 


the Lolk remains after Excluſion ; being received into 


the Chicken's Belly, as a Store-houſe, and conveyed 


_ thence by the Appendicula, or Ductus Inteſtinalis, as by a 


Funnel into the Guts, ſerving inſtead of Milk. 
An Egg, improperly ſo called, is that of the whole 


| whereof the Animal is formed: Such are the Eggs of 


Flies, Butterflies, Sc. which Ariftotle calls Vermiculi. 
The two have this further Difference, that whereof 

the former, after they are excluded from the Female, 

need no external Nutriment, nor any Thing but Warmth 


and Incubation, to bring the Fœtus to Perfection: The 


latter, after they are fallen out of the Ovary into the 


Nerus, require the nutritious Juices of the Uterus to 


diſtend and enlarge them: Whence they remain much 
longer in the Uterus than the other. 
The principal Differences among Eggs, properly ſo 
called, is, that ſome are perfect, i. e. have all the Parts 
above deſcribed, while in the Ovary or Uretus ; and o- 
thers imperfect, as not having all theſe Parts till after 


they are excreted or laid; ſuch are the Eggs of Fiſhes, 


which after they are brought forth, aſſume an Albumen 
to themſelves from the Water. | wage” | 
Another Difference is, that theſe are fecundated, 
and others not: The firſt are thoſe which contain a 
Sperm, injected by Coition of the Male, to diſpoſe them 
for Conception, The reſt not impregnated with this 
perm, never breed young by any Incubation, but al- 
ways putrify. . | th „ 4 ot 

An Egg fecundified, contains the Rudiments of the 
Chick before ever the Hen has ſet upon it. By the 
Microſcope we ſee in the Middle of the Cicatricula, 
the plain Carina of the Chick, ſwimming in the Liqua- 


men of Humour; it conſiſts of fine white Zones or 


Threads, which the Warmth of Incubation enlarges, by 
rarifying and liquifying the Matter firſt of the Albu- 
men, and then of the Vitellus, and preſſing them into 


the Veſſels of the Cicatricula, for a further Preparation, 


Digeſtion, Aſſimilation, and Accretion; till the Chick, 
too big for its Covercle, breaks the Shell, and is de- 
livered. | 
It was antiently thought, that none but Birds and 
Fiſhes, with' ſome other Animals, were produced ab 
ove, Eggs; but the Generality of the Moderns incline 
to think, that all Animals, even Man himſelf, is gene- 
rated the ſame Way. Harvey, De Graaf, Kerckringius, 
and ſeveral other great Anatomiſts, have fo ſtrenuouſly 
aſſerted this Opinion, that it now generally obtains. 
In the Teſtes of Women, are found little Veſicles, 
about the Size of green Peas, which are accounted as 
Eggs; for which Reaſon, theſe Parts, which the An- 


| fients called Tefticles, the Moderns call Ovaries. I heſe 


Eggs 


have but little Juice, and that the Mother furniſhes the 
" ret; 35 | 5 
There is not ſo much as a Plant, whoſe Generation, 
according to the Sentiment of Empedocles, and ſince him 
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Eggs fecundified by the moſt volatile and ſpirituous Parts 


of the Sced of the Male, are detached from the Ovary, 


and fall down the fallopian Tubes into the Uterus, 
where they grow and increaſe. 


This Syſtem is countenanced and confirmed by Abun- 


dance of Obſervations and Experiments. M. de St. Mau- 


rice, upon opening a Woman at Paris, in 1682, found 
a Fætus perfectly formed in the Teſticle. 4 

Mr. Oliver, a Phyſician at Breſt, in the Province of 
Britanny, atteſts, that in the Lear 1684, a Woman, 
pregnant ſeven Months, was brought to Bed of a whole 
Plate full of Eggs, faſtened together like a Bunch of 
Grapes, and of various Sizes, from that of a Lentil, to 
that of a Pigeon's Egg. Wormius aſſures us, that he 
had himſelf ſeen a Woman who had lain an Egg. And 
Bartholin confirms him, Cent. 1. hiſt. Anatom. 4. p. 2. 
The ſame Author tells us, he knew a Woman at Copen- 


 hagen, who, after twelve Weeks Conception, was deli- 


vered of an Egg wrapped up in a thin Shell, Lanzonus, 
Dec. II. An. ix. obſerv. 38. p. 73. of the Curiofi Nature, 
relates the ſame Thing of another Woman ſeven Weeks 
gone: The Egg ſhe brought forth was of a Size be- 
tween that of a Hen and a Pigeon, and was covered 
with Membranes inftead of a Shell, The outer Mem- 


brane, or Chorion, was thick and bloody; and the in- 


ner, or Amnios, thin and tranſparent, including a whitiſh 


Humour, wherein the Embrio ſwam faſtened by umbi- 


lical Veſſels, like Threads of Silk. „ 
Bonetus, in a Letter to Zuingerus, publiſhed in the 
Ephemerides of the Curiof Nature, Dec. II. an. 2. obſer. 


186, p. 417. relates, that a young Maid had caſt forth 
a great Number of little Eggs. Con. Virdungius obſerves, 
that in diſſecting a Woman who had a Rupture, he 


found Eggs of divers Sizes in the Cornua of the Womb. 
Laſtly, we meet with divers Inſtances of the ſame Thing 


in Rhodios, Cent. III. obſerv. 57. and in ſeveral Places of 


the Memoirs of the Curioſi Nature, infomuch that Berger 
in his Treatiſe De Naturd Humans, l. II. c. I. p. 461. 


makes no Scruple to give it as his Opinion, that the only 
Difference between Animals, called oviparous, and thoſe 


denominated viviparous, conſiſts in this, that the former 
caſt their Eggs out of the Body, and lay them in Neſts; 


and that their Eggs contain all the Nouriſhment requiſite 
for the Fruit, or Fætus; whereas in the latter the Eggs 


are only laid from the Ovary into the Uterus; that they ing, the eleventh they ſhut all the Holes with Flax, 


Sc. making no more Fire; for if they ſhould the Egg. 
would break. They take Care that the Egys be no hot- 


of Malpighi, Rallius, Fabric. de Aquapendente, Grew, 
and others, is not effected by the Way of Eggs. 

On the other hand we have many Inſtances of vivi- 
parous Animals producing their Young abſolutely alive, 
and without Eggs. Such Inſtances we have of a Crow, 


2 Hen, Serpents, Fiſhes, Eels, &c. 


Burt this is not all, Naturalifts afford Inftances of 


Males, and even Men, cafting out Eggs by the Funda- 
ment. But M. Szolterfoht is of Opinion, that at leaſt 
in ſome of thoſe Caſes, what was taken for Eggs might 


be no more than certain Aliments ill digeſted, and co- 


agulated; an Inſtance of which himſelf had ſeen. As 


to thoſe of Women, Wormius and Froman, lib. III. de 


 faſcinatione, take it for the Effect of the Devil; but 
Baribolin and Stolterfobt, treat the Notion as it deſerves, 
with Deriſion. 1 . | 


Gouſſet, de cauſis linguæ bebraice, explodes the modern 
Syſtem of Generation ab ovo, as contrary to Scripture z 
and others imagine they have ſeen the Animal alive, and 
formed in the Secd of the Male. 60 AT 


Malpighi has made very curious Obſervations with 


the Microſcope, of all the Changes that happen in the 
Egg, every half Hour of Incubation. Vaſſius, and divers 
other Authors, are very ſollicitous ahout ſettling the 


Queſtion, which was formed firlt, the Egg or the 


Pullet ? | | 

In Egypt they hatch their Eggs by the Heat of a 
Furnace ; or Oven, and frequently have ſeven or 
cight thouſand Chickens come forth at a Time. They 
have Houſes it ſeems built for that Purpoſe, having a 
long Entrance, on each Side whereof are twelve or four- 
teen Ovens, whoſe Bottoms and Sides are formed of 
Sun-dricd Bricks, lined with Mats for the Eggs to lie on, 


Hearths, they remove the Eggs that lie 
moſt, laying three one upon another, in the 
_ thoſe which lay on the Sides only double 


which the firſt Day eat not; the ſecond they 


Silk-worms- that have no Legs, with à ve 
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and the Tops covered with Stic 
which are Brick, and ſerve as He bu; $ 
upon wherewith the Eggs are to be heateg 2 the Fir 
another Story of Ovens; having Holes, which . Bb 


ks, except end Spar 


arths to 


ſtopped with Tow, or left open ae either 
the Heat of the Ovens RT. wy Tre © govern 
They begin to heat the Ovens in the Middle of 


nuary, ſpending every Morning abou dle of 2 
Weight of Camels or Bufallos Dung, 9 Pound, 
rity at Night, till the Middle of February ; be Qu 
Time the Ovens are too hot for the Hang i Wich 
upon the Walls. After this they put in the X bl 
hatch, which they continue ſucceſſively till te . 

| 0 


Y. 

The Egg are firſt put upon the ; 
Ovens, upon the Grind, * dar . = lower 
and laid only double one upon another; in th unde, 
over theſe the Fire is made in the little Channel Oveny 
whence the Heat is conveyed into the lower th om 
directly under theſe Hearths lie three-fold, * © 4p 


At Night, when they new-make their Fires in the 


dire ly under. 
Place of 


„And theſe 


being now removed, they lie treble under the Hearth 


| becauſe the Heat is greater there than on the Sides 


Theſe Eggs continue in the lower Oy | 
Days and Nights ; after which they cones 
= apper. 1 in theſe there being now no more 

ire uſed, they turn the Eggs four Times 
four Hours. 288 ee 
The 21ſt or 22d Day the Chickens are hatched 


are fe 
away by Women, who give them Corn, Se. Nel 


ſter of the Ovens hath a third Part of the Ig. for hi 
Coſt and Pains, out of which he is to make g00d to 


the Owners, who have two Thirds in Chickens for their 


Eggs, it any happen to be ſpoiled or miſcatty. 

The Fire in the upper Ovens, when the Eggs ar 
placed in the lower, is thus proportioned. The firſt 
Day the greateſt Fire, the ſecond leſs than the firſt, the 
fourth more than the third, the fifth leſs, the fixth more 
than the fifth, the feventh leſs, the eighth more, the 
ninth without Fire, the tenth a little Fire in the Morn- 


ter than the Eye of a Man, when they are laid upon it 


can endure. When the Chickens are hatched, they put 


them into the lower Ovens. 
At Tonquin they are ſaid to keep Eggs entire for the 
Space of three Years, by covering them up in a Paſte 
made of Aſhes and Brine, The Tortoiſe is faid to lay 


no leſs than 1500 Eggs, which ſhe covers in the Sand, 
and leaves the Sun to hatch them; and the Eggs of the | 
Oſtrich are hatched after the ſame Manner. 


In the Aa Erudit. Lipſ. Anm. 1683, p. 221. Mention ., 
is made of a Hen's Egg, in all reſpect like the common 
ones, in the Middle whereof was found another, of the | 
Size of a Pigeon's Egg. e | 

Eggs with double Shells, are no unuſual Phenomenon. | 
Harvey is very large on the Rational of theſe Appear 
ances, in his Treatiſe de generat. Animal. 


Even Inſects are produced from Eggs, ® pln 


demonſtrated in my Treatiſe of Animals, under the 
ter A, ſpeaking of the Genetration of Inſelts. 
The Fleas and Lice, thoſe domeſtick and troubleſome | 
Vermin, are alſo generated from Eggs. _ 1 
For Fleas bring forth Eggs, or Nits, which they de- 
poſit on Animals that afford them a ve Food: Vir 
Eggs being very round and ſmooth, uſually lip ft. 


9 


down, unleſs detained by the Piles, or other Inequalte 


of the Cloaths, Hairs, &c. 3 
Of theſe Eggs are hatched white Worms, of a lane 
Pearl-colour, which feed on the ſcurfy Subſtance o 
Cuticle, the downy Matter gather'd in the Piles of C 
or other the like Excrement. 4p 
In a Fortnight they come to a tolerable Size, ? 
very lively and active, and if at any Time diſtubes 
ſuddenly roll themſelves into a Kind of Ball. 


Soon after they come to creep, after 5 th 


tion. 
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33 their Size, they hide themſelves 
Wm « +09 4 ſpin a Alken Thread out of 
5 much ny wherewith they form themſelves a ſmall 
their Mout or Caſe, white within, as Paper; but with- 
ua Bag gute, and fouled with Duſt. 
ut ala aſter a Fortnight's Sleep, the Animalcule burſts 
Here, formed into a perfect Flea, leaving its Exuvia 
ooh x While it remains in the Bag it is Milk- 
in de ſecond Day before its Eruption, when it 
white, ti coloured, grows hard, ard gets Strength; ſo 
95% its firſt Delivery it ſprings nimbly away. 
that RF ſo often made mention of Animalcule, in 
ptr of this Treatiſe, that it is very proper I 
e 1 ay ſomething of it in a more particular Manner. 
ſhoul  ALCULE; Animalculum, is a Diminutive of 
ob and expreſſes ſuch a minute Creature, as 18 
2 97 not at all diſcernable by the naked Eye. 
1 are thoſe numerous Inſects which crowd the Wa- 
San Summer-Months, changing it ſometimes of 
a 7 or pale red Colour, ſometimes a yellow, Cc. 
; C5 to be of the Shrimp Kind, called by Sam- 
2 Pulex aquaticus arboreſcens. The Cauſe of their 
on—aſe at this Time, Mr. Perbam obſerves, is to 
©<rm their Coit. He adds, that they afford a com- 


a the Top of ſtagnant Waters is nothing elſe 
Se gion Number of another ſmaller Order of Ani- 
malcules ; which in all Probability ſerve for Food to the 
Pulices aquatict. 8 | EY: 


Beer, Spittle, Urine, Dew, Sc. In the Philoſophical 


Rain-Water, in ſeveral chalybeat Waters, Infuſions of 
Pepper, lyyberries, Oats, Barley, Wheat, &c. .. , 
© The human Seed has been obſerved by divers Authors 
to contain huge Numbers of Animalcules, which gave 
Occaſion to the Syſtem of Generation ab animalculo. 
Note, That Leaves may alſo claim a Place in this Trea- 
tiſe; therefore, ” o ene WT. 30 
| Liar, i à Part of a Plant, ordinarily. very thin and 


As to the Structure of Leaves, Dr. Green obſerves, 
that their Fibres never ſtand on the Stalk on an even 
Line, but always in an angular or circular Poſture, and 


Reaſon of which Poſition is for their more erect Growth, 
and the greater Strength of the Leaf. 
Alnother Thing obſervable in the Fibres of Leaves, is 
their orderly! Poſition, ſo as in ſome to take in an eighth 
Patt or a Circle, as in Mallows ; in ſome a tenth, but in 
moſt a twelfth. h at 2 . Bs. 


. T 


- The Skin or Coat of the Leaves, is no more than 


reduced into Leaves. In the Gem the Leaves are folded, 
umes in two, and ſometimes in ſeveral Plaits, 


too thick to plait commodiouſly in two, and to be ranged 
VWunſt each other; or if they be in too ſmall a Number, 

ad their Fibres too delicate, inſtead of being plaited 
we rolled up, and form either a ſingle Role, as 


es Rolls, which begin at each Extremity of the 
0 and meet in the Middle. There are alſo ſome 
its whoſe Leaves form three Rolls, as Fern; ſeveral 
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bnadle Food to many Water-Animals. The green 
pertuis, or St. Johnwort. 


The Microſcope diſcovers Legions of Animaleules in 
moſt Liquors, as Water, Wine, Brandy, Vinegar, 


Jranſaftions, we have Obſervations of the Auimalcules in 


fut, growing in the Spring, and falling off in Autumn: 


their vaſcular Fibres or Threads are 3, 5, or 7: The 


- The fame Author obſerves ſix ſeveral Parts, intended 
by Nature for the Preſervation of Gems, viz. Leaves, 
Surfoils, Interfoils, Stalks of Leaves, Hoods, and Mant- 


that of the Branches extended, as Gold, by beating, is that of Animals by Geſwer ; 


ſomewhat after the Manner of a Fan. If the Leaves be 


es of the mountain Cowſlip, which are thick; 


ry N 
„* 


Leaves are covered with Hair of ſeveral Figures; thoſe 
2 Lavender and Olive-tree, have Hairs reſembling 
rars. : 40 ROBLES J FIAT 35" "=P |; 

' Botaniſts conſider the Leaves: of Plants, with regard 
to their Structure, Surface, Figure, Conſiſtence, Edges, 
Situation and Size. With regard to their Structure, 
Leaves are either jingle, as thoſe of the Apple tree, Pear- 
tree, Sc. or double, as thoſe of Angelica, Parſley, Sc. 
— With regard to their Surface, Leaves are either flat, 
as the Nummularia, Aſarum, Origany, Androſænum, 
Brionia Canadenſis, Sc. or Hollotv, às thoſe of the Onion 
and Aſphodel; or in Bunches, as ſeveral Kinds of Kali, 


and Houſe-Leeks. —With regard to their Conſiſtence; 


Leaves are either thin and fine; as thoſe of St: Johnwort, 
and Dog's Graſs; or thick and groſs, as thoſe of Portu- 
laca; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral Kinds of Houſe- 
leeks ; or woolly, as thoſe of the Wool - blade. With 
regard to the Verge: or Edges; ' Leaves are either cut 
ſlightly; as ſome Species of Gum, and Cannabis Jutea ; 
or deep, as Trefoil, Sc. —With regard to their Situation, 
| Leavesare either alternate, that is, ranged alternately, 
as the Philyca ; or oppoſite to each other, as the Phile- 
rya, and ſome Species of the Rubia. —With regard to 
their Size, Leaves are either very big, as thoſe of the 
Colonſia, and Sphondylium; moderate, as thoſe of the 
Biſtorte, the Fig-tree ; ſmall, as thoſe of the Apple-tree, 
Pear- tree, Peach-tree, or very ſmall, as thoſe of Mille- 
There are likewiſe, annual, crenated, diſſimilar, pro- 
cumbent, ſegment, ſeminal, and vernal Leaves. 
Annual Leaves, are ſuch Leaves as come up afreſh in 
the Spring, and periſh in the Winter. 
- » Crenated Leaves, are ſuch Leaves as are jagged or 
notched. .' 010072400 £5 mot „ eee 
Diiſſimilar Leaves, denote the two firſt Leaves of any 


Plant, at its firſt ſhooting out of the Ground. 


They are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of 2 


TRE: | 1 | 
Theſe Dr. Green obſerves to be nothing but the very 
Lobes of the Seed expanded, and thus advanced. Their 
Uſe is for the Protection of the Plumule; which being 
young and tender, is thus guarded on each Side, and 
has alſo ſome Rain and Dew, gradually conveyed down 
to it by this Means %% ĩ?˙rsn ft ogy 
Procumbent Leaves, are ſuch,,Leaves as lie flat, and 
trailing on the Ground. En t rc; 
Segment Leaves, is a Denomination given to thoſe 


different Form from the common Leaves of the grown 


Leaves that are cut and divided into many Shreds, or 


Sins. , ET 
Viernal Leaves, are thoſe Leaves which come up in 
M Belles general natural Hiſtories, as thoſe of Pliny, &c. 
there are particular ones, and that of two Kinds. The 
firſt thoſe which conſider one Kind of Things, ſuch as 
the Hiſtory of Shells, by Dr. Liſter; of Fiſhes, by Wil- 
loughby ; that of Birds, by the ſame ; that of Plants, by 
Ray; thoſe of Inſects, by Swammerdam and Monet; 

that of Foſſils, by Agricola, 
Mercatus, c. e ately ere 


The ſecond, thoſe which conſider the ſeveral Kinds 
of natural Things found in particular Countries, or Pro- 


vinces; as the natural Hiſtory of Dauphine, by Chorier; 


the natural Hiſtory of the Antilles, by F. du Tortre, and 
M. Louvillers de Poincy ; thoſe of Oxfordſbire and 'Staf- 
fordſbire, by Dr. Plott; that of Lancaſhire, by Leigb; 
of Northamptonſhire, by Morton; and that of the ſame 
County, extracted from Mr. Bridges; that of the Maſtern 


Hands, by Martin, WE 


/ 


— 


Kids zug, is that which teaches the Conſtruction of 
ks 04 alleys, and other floating Veſſels for the Water; 
Forts, Moles, Docks, Ec. on the Shore. 
Ship, Voi by the Sieur Aubin, a Timber- 
eie | . 


A 8a 2 —— 
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Building, conſiſting of various Parts, or Pieces, nailed 
and pinned together with Iron and Wood, in ſuch Form 
as to be fit to float, and to be conducted by Wind and 
Sails from Sea to Sea. b We e e e hs 
bis, are uſually divided into three Claſſes; Ships of 
7 F n 2 War, , 


570 
Mar, Merchant-Ships, and an intermediate Kind, half 
War, half Merchant; being ſuch, as though built for 
Merchandize, yet take Commiſſions for War. wing? 

Ships of War, are again divided into ſeveral Orders, 
called Rates; which are ordinarily ſix, viz. Firſt, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Rate; the Rate 
being uſually accounied by the Length and Breadth of 
the Gun-Deck ; the Number of Tons, and the Number 


of Men and Guns the Veſſel carries. | 

A Firſt Rar Engliſh Man of War, has its Gun Deck 
from 159 to 174 Feet in length; and from 40 to 50 
Foot broad, containing from 1313 to 1882 Tons; has 
from 706 to 800 Men; and carries from 96 to 110 Guns. 


— A French Man of War of that Rate, has from 1000 


to 1200 Men. 


Second RATE Ships have their great Deck from 133 


to 165 Foot long; and from 41 to 46 broad; they con- 
tain from 1086 to 1482 Tons; and carry from 524 to 
640 Men ; and from 84 to go Guns. — A French Ship 
of the ſame Rate, carries from oo to 1000 Men. 


Third Ra ks, have their Gun-Deck from 142 to 


158 Foot in length; from 37 to 42 Foot broad; they 
contain from 871 to 1262 Tons; carry from 389 to 
476 Men ; and from 64 to 80 Guns, 


_ Fourth RA Es are in length, in the Gun-Deck, from 


118 to 146 Foot; and from 29 to 38 broad; they con- 
tain from 448 to 915 Tons; carry from 226 to 346 
Men; and from 48 to 60 Guns. „„ | 
Fifth Rar Es, have their Gun-Deck from 100 to 120 
Foot long; and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain 
from 259 to 542 Tons; carry from 145 to 190 Men; 
and from 26 to 44 Guns. | | | 
Sixth RaTEs, have their Gun-Deck from 87 to 95 
Foot long; and from 22 to 25 Foot broad; they contain 
from 152 to 256 Tons; carry from 5o to 110 Men; 
and from 16 to 24 Guns. Op 


More, That the new-built Ships are much larger, as well 
as better than the old ones of the ſame Rate; whence 
the double Numbers all along; the larger of which ex- 


2 the Proportions of the new- built Ships, as the 


eſs thoſe of the old ones. 


by the Number of Tons they bear; each Ton reckon'd 
at 2000 Pounds Weight. The Eſtimate is made by 


Loading. 


Nole, That as a Man of War of the firſt Rate, is the 


moſt magnificent and moſt lightly Piece of Naval 


Architecture, we'll begin this Treatiſe by a Deſcrip- 


tion of all the Parts it is compoſed of, and afterwards 
inform our tha Ship-builder how to ſet all thoſe Parts 
together, in order to form of them a compleat Building; 
teaching him, likewiſe, every Thing elſe that belongs 
to this excellent and very uſeful Art. 3 
The different Parts of a Man of Yar (and in Fact al- 
moſt all other Ships with three Maſts) are as follows. 
The Keel, the Stern- Poſt, the Rudder, the Buttock of 
the Ship, the Gallery, the Freeze, the Enjipn Staff, and 
its Block, the Dunette, or higheſt Part of the Stem of the 
Ship, the Half-Deck, or Corps de Guard, which is com- 


monly that Part under the Hind Caſtle, the Fore Caſtle or 


Prow, the Belt Hooks, the Cut Water, the Cannon, the 
Port Holes, the Laver, and Upper Check, the Trail Board, 
the Figure, the Grating, the Brackets, the Main Stem, 


the Falſe Stem, the Hawſe Hole, out of which runs the 


Cable, the Cable, the Buoy, and its Orin; the Mizzen 


Maſt, the Main Maſt, the Fore Maſt, the Bowſprit, the 


Mizzen Top, the Main Top Maſt. 


Note, That as all the three Maſts have each their par- | 


ticular Rigging, I muſt give here the Deſcription of 


every one of them in particular, before I proceed fur- 


ther; beginning by the Definition of a Map. 


A MasT is a large Pole, or long Piece of round 
Wood, raiſed in Veſſels, for the Yards and Sails 
to be faſtened to, in order to their receiving the Wind 
neceſſary for Navigation. | e 

In large Veſſels, as already obſerved, the Number of 
Maſts is three; or four if we reckon the Bouſprit, viz. 
the Main- Maſt, the Fore-Maſt, the Mixen- Maſt, and the 


and Sail, the Stay-Sail Halliards, the Yard a 
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Brwſprit. To which ſome add 4 Ff. , 
Aizen, which is very ſeldom uſed. jo , Ws * Uloanye. 


The PFore-Maſt is between th 1. 7 | 
Head. ED | 2 Main Meft and the 
The Mizen-Maſt is between the Nn 
Stern. © Main My and the | 


The Botoſprit lies upon the Beak 
of the Ship. | F | 
The Counter-M:2z:1, in large Veſſel 

in the Stern. | | an Galleons i 
We alſo uſe the Word MP to ſignify thorn... 

or additional Pieces in the Nate Place Din 

another, | "Vn 
The Main-Meft and Fore- Maſt, have ec 

two, viz. the Main-Maft has the Main.. op-Majt 

in French, Le Maſt de hune ; and the Ma; el 

Maſt, in French, the Peroquet de hune. 

has the Fore- Top- Maſt, called in French 


and the Fore- Top Gallant-Maſt, in French, Mm Petit bay, 


Miene. . | 
The Mixen-Maſt, called in French, I 
mon has but one, vis. the Mizen-T; hq : 4 
Peroquet de Nag. ench, 
The Rigging of the Main-Maſt, are the; 
Tackles ; the Tackle, the Shrowds and 3 bs 
Jeers, the Sheets, the Tacks, the Buntlines, the Bowl; 
the Braces, the Leach Lines, the Puttock rod 5 


Crowfoot, the Liſts, the Top, the Top Armour, the 


_ Rope, the Cap, the Main-Yard Tackles. 


The Rigging of the Main-Top-Maſt, are the 9, 
Shrowds, Back-Stays, Halliards, Ny 
Halliards, Yard and Sail, Braces, Bowlines, Sheets, Cp. 


lines, Lifts, Runner, Buntlines, Croſs-trees, Cay, $, 
Stay, Truck, Pendant. © 8 | . l "Rk 
The Rigging of the Fore-Maſt, are the Runner and 


Tackles, the Tackle, Shrowds and Laniards, Stay, Yard 
and Sail, Sheets, Tacks, Braces, Bowline, Burl 
Leachlines, Yard Tackle, Jeers, Puttock Shrowds, Crow: 
foot, Lop, Top Armour, Top Rope, Lifts, Cap. © 


The Rigging of the Fore-Top-Maſt, are the Tackles, | 
| | | © the Shrowds, the Bact-Stays, Halliards, * Stay and Sail 
Merchant-Ships are eſteemed by their Burthen, that is, 


Halliards, Yard and Sail, Runner, Lifts, Braces, Bow: 
lines, Sheets, Clewlines, Buntlines, Criſs-trezs, Cay, 
Stump, Stay, Truck, Spindle, Lane. 

The Rigging of the Mizen- Maſt, are the Tard and 


Sail, the Sheet, Shrowds and Laniards, Bowlines, Brayles, 


Feer, Peak Halliards, Croſs Jack Yard, Lifts, Braces, 
Puttock Shrowds, Mizzen-Top, Top Armour, Cap, Crow- 
foot, Stay and Sail Hallards, 


The Rigging of the Tap-Adaft, are the Yard and Sail, | 


Braces, Lifts, Shrowds, Halliards, Back-Stays, Bow. 
lines, Sheets, Clewlines, Stay, Croſs-trees, Cap, Stump, 


Stay, Truck, Spindle, Vane, Slings of the Croſs Jack | 
Yards. 14 15 . A 


The Rigging of the Bowſprit, are the Horſe, Yoi 


and Gail, Lifts, Sheets, Clewlines, Braces, Bolftay, 19, | 


The &prit-S4il, Top-Sail, and the Rigging of ür 
Top-Maſt, are the Shrowds, Halliards, Crane Lin, Tart 
and Sail, Braces, Lifts, Sheets, Croſs-trees, Cap, Jack 
Staff, Truck, Fack, Beſt Bower Buoy, and the Cali. 


Note, That all theſe Terms, and their different Uſe, 


will be explain'd in a more ample Manner, in ti 
Courſe of this Treatiſe, and in the Places where Il 
treat of the Conſtruction of the different Parts db 4 
| Ship, and of their Proportion with regard to tht a 
ferent Sorts of Veſſels. —But to proceed on the Devi 
or Plot for building a Man of War; therefore, 


A Man of War, which has its Gun- Peck 128 >, 
long, muſt have 13 Feet in Depth, 32 Feet in Breavtth 
and 110 Feet of Keel bearing on the Ground. ry 
The main Stem ought to be 24 Feet high, an 
Stern-poſt 24 Feet likewiſe, ,. _ OW 

The Main-Maſt, muſt be 82 Feet long; the : 
Maſt, 72 Feet; the Mizen-Maſt, 61 ; the Bolyprit, 4 

The Main- Top- Maſt, 52 Feet fix Inches; the * 
Top-Gallant, 24 Feet; the Fore-Top-Gallant, =" 3 
Mizen Top- Maſt, 26, 6 Inches; the Bowoſprit- Top: A, 
17 Feet. . | . that of 

The Main-Yard ought to be 70 Fect long; Ph, 


* 


nd Sail, the 


Stay and Sail, Stay Sai 


oo Maſt, 213 and thoſe of the Mizen- Maſt, 12 Feet. 


Obie; the Mizen-Maſt, 7 Feet. The Gallery mult 
n of th th rincipal Pieces 
+ the Proportion of the three principal Pieces 

Vie, 15 by WE — be a Rule for all the other prin- 
nan Nyembets of a Ship; and that by increaſing or 
Or hing the Proportions of thoſe three Pieces, one 
. increaſe, or diminiſh the others in Pro- 


1 ſo that it may ſerve of Model for the whole 


Conſtruction of Ships of all Bigneſs. But however, 


f ſtill more particular, and clearer De- 
51 ＋ 1 he preceding an les, Pll ſhew in this 
3 af CI by means of the Length propoſed of a 
95 one can find the juft Meaſure of its Principal 
When once the Length of a Ship has been found or 


ps. H. ſo that a Ship 120 Feet long, from the Main- 


Stern-Poſt, will give 30 Feet in Breadth, 
n of its Length. This notwithſtanding is 


33 ter of the Length for the Breadth of a 
pon oy pretended that they fail better. For 
| Merhant-Ships, ſomething leſs than their Length is 
given for their Breadth, that they may more eaſily play 
| © ther Anchor, and not want fo large a Complement 


kn the Breadth of a Ship is regulated, one mult 
| {earch the Depth to be given to it. Every fix Feet of 
Length muſt give it one Foot of Depth, which not- 
withſtanding we ſee ſome Ships where that Method has 


not been obſerved ; becauſe ſome of them have 4 Feet 
more in Breadth than that Proportion; others have two 
Feet leſs, but that's very rare. 18 

This Article once regulated, one proceeds to the Keel, 


| whick muſt be a Quarter thicker than the Main-Stem 


infide; and its greater Breadth taken likewiſe, at the 


| greateſt Width of the Ship, becauſe at both Ends the 


ke] mult be equal to the Main-Stem, and to the Stern- 
Poſt; its greater Breadth muſt be once and a half 


| more than that of the Main-Stem. The Side-Planks 


- 


the Main-Stem. WV 
For the Thickneſs of the Main-Stem Inſide, we give 


muſt be in Thickneſs, one Quarter of the Thickneſs of 


to that 120 Feet in Length, give a Foot and an Inch 
Thickneß to the Main-Stem Inſide, and full 7 Inches 
us Thickneſs Inſide, for its Thickneſs* Outſide. To 
dle Height of the Fore-caſtle, muſt be joined together. 
For Inſtance, 10 Feet in Depth, two of riſing up, and 
to fad that Height of the riſing up, cvery 10 Feet of 
the Length of the Ship muſt give full two Inches and a 
balf for the riſing up of the Fore part, and ſix Inches 
ad a half for the riſing up the hind-part, and fix Feet 
u Height between Decks, taken at the Side, the whole 
making yp together 18 F cet, which Height muſt be 

of the Main- Stem; though the Flutes muſt have 
leß, and the Frigates more. When the Height of the 


a Fore-caſtle, and if there is to be none, the Main-Stem 
7 be lower, of about three Feet and a half at leaſt. 
* Roundneſs of the Main-Stem depends on the In- 
Far and good Taſte of the Ship-bnjlder or Con- 
The Depth R 


mult alſo be taken and joined together, for the Height 

i the Stern-Poſ. Its Thick neſs 

equal to that of the Main-Stem. 

ame dünn Stem, muſt have in its Middle three times 
wach Width as it has Thicknefs, and have likewiſe 
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the Fore-Maft N rk Ae Pap Its Thickneſs like that of the Stern-Poſt muſt be a little leſs 


The 6:9e-Planks are propo 


make the Flowers an Inch narrower, 
the whole Roundneſs of the Structure, fo that the in- 
verted Tranſoms jutt out 16 Inches in the Side- Plants. 


it one Inch for every 10 Feet of the Length of the Ship; 


Outſide; becauſe one common! takes three Fifths of 
bave the Height thereof ; the Depth, the riſing up, and 


in. Stem is found, one muſt obſerve, if there will be 


the riſing up, and all that's above it, 


is Inſide and Outſide is 
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upwards and downwards, more Width than Thickneſß. 
than that of the Keel. The Side-Planks muſt be fixed 
into the Main- Stem, at a Quarter of its Thickneſs Inſide. 
The Length of two Thirds of that of the Ship is 
given to the 7illord, and as many Inches of Thickneſs, 
Breadth, and Roundneſs, as it has Feet in Length. The 
Tranſoms of the Stern have commonly as much Length 
above the Jillard as the Stern-Poſt is long. 

For the Conſtruction of the Buttock of the Ship, the 
Stays muſt be in Length half that of the Stern-Poft, 
taken Inſide, and muſt have the five ſixth Parts of the 
Thickneſs ; notwithſtanding which, in Saips of Burthen 
they are placed lower than they are in Frigates ; they 
muſt have in Breadth double that of the Tillard, and 
their Bending muſt be very near round-wiſe. The Bars 
of Counter-butiock muſt have in Thickneſs one Fifth, at 


leaſt, of that of the Stern- Poft, and the Spur muſt have 


but an Inch leſs than the Szern-Poſt. They give to the 
Tranſoms of the Stem, two Thirds of the Thickneſs of 
the Stern-Poſt ; and downwards their Binding muſt agree 
with that of the Stays. There mult be as much Diſtance 


between every one of the Ends upwards, as the three 


Fifths of the Bar of the Buttock make up in Length. 


tioned according to the Re- 

verſe given to the Tranſoms. 1 
To find the Breadth of the Tafarel, one takes two - 

Thirds of the whole Breadth of the Ship, under the Sco- 


per-Holes; fo that 25 Feet in Breadth, give 16 Feet, 


7 Inches and half for the Breadth of the 7. affarell. Each 
Foot of the Breadth of the Taffarell gives likewiſe half 
an Inch of Roundneſs at the Bottom of the Grea- Drought. 
The reſt on each Side of the Ship, as far as the Scoper- 
Holes, muſt be riſen by the Equality of the Drought. 
When one gives to a Ship more Width than that 
above preſcribed, he muſt give to the laſt Side-Plank of 
the Bottom a little more Roundneſs than to the others, 
that its Gabarit may agree better with that of the Flow. 
n ang; de more; agreeable. | 
The Roundneſs of the Flowers muſt be a Third of 
the Arch, every ten Feet of the Length of the Ship, 
in aſcending, on 


The Ribs of the Great Gabarit on the Sides, which 
reſt on the Keel, muſt have three Quarters of the 
Thickneſs of the Keel, and the Bar of the Gabarit, half 
of its Thickneſs, as well as the Trayſoms on the Bars, 
mult have two Sevenths of the Thickneſs of the Stem 
Inſide. They are a little lighter, or thinner fore 
and aft of the Ship, and ſtronger at the Bottom and 
Top. | Kli 1 . 3 54 | 
be Pieces of Timber which make the Foundation 
of the Ground -Floor, muſt be a little thicker than the 
Flowers, mult be a little thinner, _ TY 
Every 10 Feet of the Length of the Ship, muſt give 
an Inch and an eighth Part of an Inch for the Length 


Side-Planks; but thoſe of the Bottom, and of the 


and Thickneſs, of the Ledges of the firſt, and lower 


Deck; and an Inch for their Tonture. Commonly as 
much Thickneſs is given to the lower Beams, as the 
Stem has Inſide; but only a Third of that Thickneſs, 
to the ſmall Beams of the Dunette, or higheſt Part of the 
Stem of the Ship. Very often the falſe Sledges are placed 
3 Feet and a half under the other Sledges, when theſe 
are placed at 13 Feet and a half deep. . es 
The Tillard is regulated for its Thickneſs and Length, 
by the Bars of the Stem Inſide; and the Bars of the 
tr Buttock, are one Third leſs thick than the Tillard, 
The Stays muſt have half of the Thickneſs of the Sem 1 
and the Side-Planks one Quarter of that of the Sem. 
The Ribs muſt have three Quarters of the Thickneſs of 
the Stem; the Knees half thereof at the Flowers, the 
ſecond Tranſoms, two Fifths; the Tranſoms of Migrenier, 
the Porques a Fourth; and the Carlin: two I hirds. 
The Ribs muſt be in Thickneſs two Inches 1: than the 
Stem, half at the Baloire, and two Thirds at the Lats 
of the Cabarit. The Tranſoms of the Stern muſt be 
placed as high above the Tillard, as the Stem is long. 
Sometimès the Side-Planks are made a little thicker than 
2 Quarter of the Sem; and the 7i//ard is made as long 
as the Taffarel is broad; and the Side-Planks have a 
pen 


| Quarter 
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Quarter of the Thickneſs of the Stem. 5 

The lower Precinte muſt have half the Thickneſs of 
the Stem, and the whole Thickneſs thereof for its 
Length. The Precintes above it have a little leſs. But 
when Ships are 170, or 180 Feet in Length, i. e. from 
the Main-Stetn to the Stern, the upper Precintes mult 
be 2 Inches leſs thick than the lower. | 

The Buttocks of the firſt Deck muſt have two Thirds 
of the Thickneſs of the Main-Stem ; and thoſe of the 
upper Deck one Fourth only. ht 

The Buttocks of the uppermoſt Part of the Stern, 
muſt have a Third of the Thickneſs of the Stern; and 
the Scoper-Holes, one Fourth thereof Inſide. In large 
Ships we ſee ſometimes flying Decks of Gratings, placed 
before the Dunette, and which may be taken off at 
Pleaſure. 178 
The Pillars of the Bits, and the Bolſter, muſt be one 
Third thicker than the Stem; but the Head of the Bol- 
ſter muſt be half thicker. 

The great Chain-Walles muſt have in Length one 
eighth Part of that of the Ship, and of Thickneſs one 
Third of that of the Main- Stem. The Chain-Walles of 
the Fore Maſt muſt be a little ſnorter, thinner, and nar- 
rower than thoſe of the Main- Maſt. The Chain-Wales 
of the Mizen-Maſt muſt have but one Third of the 


Length of thoſe of the Main-Maſt; but they are to be 


as thick as thoſe of the Fore-Maſt. 


The Hiloires of the Hatches, muſt be in Thickneſs 


one Third of that of the Main-Stem ; the Frame which 
is Inſide muſt have a fifth Part of the Thickneſs of the 


faid fame. Main-Stem, the Malſolles a Fourth, and the 
Bolſter a Third; but the whole muſt be leſs in the 


other ſmaller Hatches. 5 | 

For every 10 Feet of the Length of the Ship, one 
mult give two Inches and a half of Thickneſs to the 
Capſten a- top, the Spindles muſt have in Length half the 
Height of the Head of the Capſton; and the Holes a 
ſixth Part of Thickneſs thereof in Diameter. 
The Height between Decks is divided into three 


Parts, one Part whereof is above the Port-Holes, and 


the other underneath. _ I ds WO 
In dividing the Ship into five Parts and a half, the 
Mizen-Maſt is placed at the End of the firſt Part, 
coming forward; the Main-Maſt at the End of the third 
Part, and the Fore-Maſt at the fifth Part. The Main- 
| Maſt is made ſhelving in the Hole, one Foot and eight 


Inches for every ten Feet of the whole Length of the 
Ship; to the Fore-Maſt two Inches only, or it is even 


placed quite upright ; and to the Mizen-Maſt an Inch, 
| likewiſe for every ten Feet of Height. e 
Four Inches Breadth are given to the Rudder, for 
every 12 Feet of the Length of the Ship; as for its 


Height it muſt be proportioned to that of the Stern-Poſt. 
The Pegs are an Inch thick, for every hundred Feet 


the Ship has in Length, and a little leſs is given to the 
Iron Pegs. 
are thick. 


Note, That this is what I have judged neceſſary, to pro- 


poſe for the Conſtruction of Ships, with regard to the 


Bigneſs and Meaſure which has been eſtabliſhed, in 
which I have endeavoured to follow the Thoughts 


and Rules of the beſt Maſters. As to what relates to 


the Futtocks, &c. of the Parts and Members of a Ship, 
ſuch as the Dunettes Tranſoms, it is not poſlible to 


preſcribe ſure Rules, becauſe thoſe Pieces change ac- 
cording to the Uſe one deſigns to make of the Ships ; 
but however, the Diminutions muſt be made ſlowly, 
and with Caution. | 


Note, alſo, That when the Shell or Body of the Ship, 
the Meaſure, and Proportions above deſcribed are 


perfected, one paſſes to the making thereof, for 
which I have marked the Places in the Deſcription 1 


have given of the Carlines ; therefore it remains only 
to regulate here the Thickneſs, Height, and Length 
of the Maſts. | 


The Length of the Main- Maſt is found by taking 
twice the Depth and Breadth of the Ship joined together, 
Therefore when the Ship has 12 Feet in Depth, and 29 
in Breadth, - which make together 41 Feet, the dou- 
ble make 82 Feet, which muſt be the Height of the 
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The Thickneſs of the Yards, muſt b 


| ſhorter than the Boltſprit. 


Length of the Boltſprit. 


Third of that of the Main-Top-Gallant, or a lite mare. 


The Nails are once longer than the Boards 


T 5 Is 
A Cable of 4 weighs 325 | A Cable of 11 weighs 2750 
JJC 
„5 3 
52 — 458 Its 
„ — 680-1 43 
BR A 7 pee 
74 — 1060 . 
1340 . 
9. - N 
9% — 1640 "20 
10 — 1800 "20 
a2 — % Ba 1 
| 5 * | 97 | 21 9000 
Note, That here follows a Liſt of the Length and 


p ö ROE * E 
4 ..s 
d 
. 4 
Ap 


Main-Maſt. Its Thickneſs is regular RE 
the Ship, every fix Feet of Depth pre on Depth of 
Diameter. At the Cap it muſt have three a Foot of 
the Thickneſs it has in the Erambrie. Quarter of 
The five Sixths of the Thickneſs of , 
make the Thickneſs of a Top-Maft in the 1 1 aft, malt 
The Length of the Fore-Maſt be ſeven La 
that of the Main- Mast, and that of its 7; x of 
portioned to it. : | N Pro- 
The Length of the Mizen-Mag muſt be fi "I 
of that of the Fore-Maſt; and that of its Tep- Sp 


Proportion. 
The Length of the Main-Yard, muſt | 
Breadth, and once the Depth of the Ship 0 be the 

The Yard of the Fore-Maſt, muſt be a Sey Other, 
than the Main-Yard, _ 5 th leß 
The Zard of the Mizen-Maſt, muſt b | 
two longer than its Maſt, 5 OM Foot ar 
= R 88 of the Maſt for which ey a, Fr 4 
| e Maſt of the Boliſprit, muſt itt Mo EE” 
the Mizen-Maſt, e LY tort than 
The Yard of the Boltſprit , 


4 


muſt be one Quarter 


The Yard of the Main-Top-Maſt, muſt he fil 
ſhorter than the Main-Yard. de... 
The Yard of the Fore-Top-Maſt, muſt be fear. 
ma than the Mizen-Yard. by 3 bare hal 
The Yard of the Top-Gallant of the Boltſort wn 
be one Third of the Length of the Boltſprit. EY 

But the Top-Gallant of the Boltſprit, muſt have he 
Foot or two more in Length, than one Third of " 
The Length of the Mizen- Top- Gallant, muſt be ons | 
The Fore-Top-Gallant, muſt be one Ninth ſhorter than 
the Main-Top-Gallant. The Caps of the Maſts ar 
octagones, and a little thicker than the Maſts, becauſe 
of the Cordage which run through. | 
The Scuitles of the Maſts are variouſly regulated, 
according to the Taſte and Experience of the Maſters, 
But in general, for every ten Feet of the Length of the | 
Ship, one gives nine Inches Breadth to the Main-Scuttle, 
and the others are proportioned to it, a 


Note, That when the Ship is fitted with all its Maſts, | 
and their Appurtenances; then it muſt be rigged |} 
with all its Cordages, to which the following Table 
will be of Uſe. In it are ſeen the Bigneſs and Dia- 
meter of all the principal Tackling in Proportion to 
the Maſts they are to be appropriated ; and firſt, taat 
of the Cables. . 5 


Maoeigbt of Cables of | a zundred Fathons. 


Breadth of ſome Ships, and of the Length and Thick 
neſs of the Maſts, and of their Tacklings. 


Ships of 14.2 Feet in Length, and 37 broad, 


The Length of the Main-Maſt - | 85 Diam. 
of the Fore-Maſt 74. na 
of the Boltſprit - | 52? 
of the Mizen-Maſt 69 
of the Main-Top-Maſt | 50 
of the Fore-Top-Maſt 46 | 
74 


of the Mizen-Yard - 


„ oy 
SS 
* * 


Y + © nas des * 
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„ch of Mizzen-Top Gallant, 28 6 F 1 7 
Le Lenger che Main- Top Gallant, 25 6 e L. Bae. ant |" Tacilts of the Main-Typ 
of the Fore-Top Gallant, 21 5 OT f Fass Gallant. Gr 
ofthe Top Gallant of My 18 6 The Halyard muſt P ' } The Sta 5 Fath, 
Bowſprit, have in Length, F * | 1'he Las, 10 
Turds | 1 3 8 | The Lee 
; : | | ces, 18 | The Clew-Line, 
The Main-Yars . I 4 5 8 16 The Braces, whe | 24 
of the Bowſprit, 17 82 The Sheet nes, 18 | The Buntlines, 23 
ol the . 15 1 vn 18 | The Bowlines, 30 
— 4 N „ 8 The Tackles of the Hide Tackles of the Main-Top 
| : 10 4 vp ath. Muff. ö 
” N e Main in-Top Gallant, 9 47 . 3 WT * Fath. 
—— of the Fore-Top Gallant, [72 3+ The Lifts of the Mid- 2 . The 140 * 
dle of th 35 1 29 
Riggings or Cordages of the Main-Maft Inches | |Fath. The 1 10 . % e 85 30 
15 18 F 61 Tone” 33 
7 18 The Safeguard of th | T e Bowlines; 34 
Hap, ſro _Boſpw, e The e, i 
Halyard, 18. 2 The Crane-Li ew-Line, 94 
om 17s 22 | Oy Line, 18 | The Stay Runner, 18 
eets, 14 | Tackles of the Fore-Top * 
, | 9 4 b N fob ore Top | The Tackling of. the Main- 
Runners and Tackles, 9 1371 . 1 Maft, 25 
Leach-Lanes, | 26 | Threads | 50 1 ath. Ps Fath. 
r Tat: Tha The 52 18 | The Stay, 16 
Wu 1 35 The Lifts,” 30 | The Stay Runner, 16 
Buntlines, 8 | 81 28 The Bun tl Io | The Lifts, | 29 
| Foremaſt. | Inches The — — | 13 30 
Sr, 425 13 I 24 The Sheets, 30 
ds. | „ 28 The T 5 
Shou, 7 Er The Halyard, ale OM 16 
Lanniards, 5 9 The 3 > 3 | The great Bowline, 24 
Tok [7 | 120 $2 Gee | 24 A Gor re 24 
eets, | WT os © | oo | F | e ew-Line; | | 
RY ol Tackles, : 4 37 The 2. —_ the Fore-Top | The Buntline, = | 
| * 1 I h I | | 
Neff l 74 Threads 27 The Runner and Tackles 5 The Tackling o 5 
Leach- Lines, 24 tao e . 1 e ackling of the Mizzen- 
- ay | Ts 14 20 The Halyard . | Top Gallant, IN 
o | "BP: [25] The Braces, 5 24 3 Fath. 
—_ + 17-4 p97} The Bowlines, 25 n 
Mizen-Maſt. 1 1 * Nes, 30 | The Halyard | 
Sy, 5 „„ 5 0 
bode Top c, % [30] eee of the wg, | The Hs 1. 
Runner of Armour, N nn The Stay We, Fath. | The Braces, is 
| , „ e 5 
u eee if 
| Haljyard, F ” n Maſt. E 
Cow. Tis | 144 7 The Braces a 57 1 
: _ of the Top-Gallant, 6 14 The Buntlines, Q The Stay . 
Braces, B 2 Nr 
22 G 24 The N 15 | The Clew-Line, 28 
Buntines == 42-4: IM DN 36 | The Sheet, 16 
Main- Top- Maſt „ The Halyard 14 | The Buntlines, 2c 
wds, al N - The Clew-Line, 35 The one 5 | 
Tackles, 14 3 | The Lanniard, 5 | The Life, , F 
Hal 14 + $8 i ET | 
_ | 52 ä W aun, That here follows another Manner of cutting 
Sheets 4 : 66 ð 122 the Tackling, and of regulating their Proportions. 
Clew-Line 132] To this Effect, one muſt take a Line and mak P 
wines, 19] 57 ollet Hole at one End thereof, and turn it W * = 
1 1 10 231 Top of the Maſt, then bring the Line downwards, as far 
5 far 
\  Pore-Top-Maſt l7| [4o] the Chain Wall, tothe Ram black, which is the firſt 
Shrowds, | l 3 Inches in order in coming towards the Stern ; atid take the 25 ; 
Tackles, 14 I Meaſure at its Iron Hoop, or at its Middle, according to | 
Halyard, 4 22 the Length the Shrowds muſt have when they are ſtreteh · 
Stay, * 7 ed out, which is tried in this Manner: One cuts with a 
Lifts, 16 14 Hatchet a ſmall End of the Shrowd, if it be of ſeveral 
Sheets, 5 28 Cords, and ſtretches it with Violence; then he carries 
Clew-Line 33 124] the Line to it, takes Meaſure for all the Shrowds, from 
Buntlines, 7 38 the firſt to the laſt; and each Time ties a Knot to the 
Braces, 6 137 Line. When he has thus taken the Meaſt | 
Bowl: > ure, he goes on 
wlines, : Threads |27 | Deck, where he thruſts a Sheng Iron, from which 
* 130 drawing and meaſuring the Lie, chalking every Knot: 


This done, he takes the Cordage, puts an End of it to 
the Splicing-Iron, and then cuts it at each Mark. After- 
wards each Shrowd is placed ſeparate from each other,- 
round the Splicing-Iron. , 


Note, That h 
80 ere follows another M iggi 
Pot 123 Feet in Length, and 26 in 9 : 


Vol. II. 


And in the ſame Order they | 
are 


are to be placed round the Cap of the Maſt. Then 
the oilet Hole of the Line is meaſured on the Marks, 
and in cutting each Shrowd a Mark is made to it for the 
oilet Hole; and by that Means one has the Meaſures for 
all the oilet Holes. This done, each Shrowd is thruſt 
under the oilet Hole, as far as the Place where they can 
touch one another. To capelate of the Lanniard muſt be 


placed firſt, then the Shrowds, and a- top the HOY of 


the Lifts, then the Stay. 
Another Manner of eting the Shrowlh: 
The Height of the Maſt muſt -be - taken with a Line 


from the Bars of the Scuttle, as far as to the Etambraie, 
and join to it one Twelfth of the Space which is between 
the Middle of the Etambraie, and the Girt; theſe 
two Meaſures being put together, will make the Length 


of the Shrowds. Adding to it afterwards the Thickneſs 
of the Ton of the Maſt, and thruſting a Bodkin on the 


Deck, to meaſure in a ſtrait Line the Length of the 
Rope taken on the three Meaſures joined together; 
cutting afterwards on that Meaſure, one over e 


of an equal Length at Bottom. | 
Note, That the Main-Stay, and the Stays of the For ore and 


Mizen-Maſts, are cut as follows. 


To cut the great Stay, we = take a Line and 
make an End thereof run a-top, round the Bar of the 
 Main-Scuttle ; then take underneath the Meaſure of the 
Diameter of the Main-Maſt, and let the other End come 


down as far as the great Ecambraie. which is the juſt 


Meaſure for the Length, and for the oilet-Hole. 


The Say of the Fore-Maſt is cut, by taking with a 


Line the Length of the Scuzzle-Ber, and the whole Dia- 
meter of the Maſt, bringing the Line afterwards as far 
as the Boltſprit, or the Collar of the Main-Maſt. | 
To cut the Shrouds of the Top-Mas?. The Length of | 


the Shrowds of the Main-Top-Maſt, is found by taking 


the Meaſure of the Scuttle-Bar, from the Mortiſe of the 
ſaid Maſt, and joining to it che Diameter of the Ton; 
following for the reſt the Directions given for the Main- 


Shrowds, whereby one will have the Meaſure for the 
oillet-Hole, and to Belage. The ſame muſt be ob- 


ſerved with regard to the two Top: -Gallants, and thoſe of 


Mizen and Boltſprit. 
To cut the Stay of the Main- Top- Mag. One "muſt 
take Meaſure from the Main Bar of the Scuttle, to the 


Scuttle of the Fore-Maſt. For the Stay of the Fore- 
Top-Maſt, the Meaſure muſt be taken from the Bar of 


the Scuttle of that Malt to the Deck, and join to it 3, 4, 


or 5 Fathoms, according to the Bigneſs of the Ship; 
and thus will be found the Length of the Stay, and 


what's neceſſary to faſten it. 
To cut the Tackles, One takes the Meaſure of the Bar 


of the Scuttle down to the Bottom, round the Ram's 
Block of the Lanniards, i. e. of that which is more to- 
wards the Stern; and they are cut in the fame Manner | 


of the Shrowds. 


To cut the Clew Lines, cheir Length is talen "a the 


Scuttle Bar down to the Deck; and that Length is 


doubled as many Times, as there are ee n 


upon which the Clew Line runs. 

To cut the Halyardsz when they paſs through Pul- 
leys of Return, their Meaſure muſt be taken twice from 
tne Cap of the Maſt to the Deck, which gives juſtly 
their Length, But when they muſt pals through the 
Chouguet, they ought to have four Fathoms more, The 
Halyards of the T op-Maſts are made of the Length of 
the Mail, 

To cut the Runners and their Tackles, they muſt have 
in Length as many Fathoms as the Ship is broad; and 
their Tack les, for the Veſſels which have 30 Feet of 

Midſhip, muft be of 10 Fathoms. Thoſe for Veſſels 
oi 25 Feet of Midſhip, miſt have 9 Fathoms ; and 
thoſe tor Veſſels which have 20 Feet of Midſhip, 8 
Fathoms. 

To cut the Tackle of the Sprit-Sail. The Braces muſt 
have twice and a half the Length of the Tard; and a 
Fathom, of Lifting, 

The Crane Line muſt have twice and a half the Length 


of the Yard. 
D- 


The Buntlines 21 the Length of the Yard, and a Fa- 
thom of Lifting. 
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| The Clew-Line I, the Length of the 8 
The Sheets g times the Length of the Tard by 
The Lifts twice the Length | of the Tant ' 
The Hahard +4 of the Length of the Yarg, 


The 7: ackling of the Top-Gallant of the Bowſpri: 


The Stay 5 of the Length of the T 
The Clewline 4 2 of the Length of th fr . 
The Buntlines 4-5 of the Length of the 4 


The Lifis 5 times the Length of the ech 


The Tackling of the Fore. Top 1 
The Clewline 5 times the Length of . F 
Maſt, and 2 Fathoms of Lifting. Ge Jh 


The Buntlines 6 times the Een th of t 
Fathoms of Lifting. : * — 


The Bowline 5 times the Length of the Yard, 
The Halyard the Length of the Yard. 


The Lifts «5 times the Length of th 
leſs if 5 —_— * | e Yard, 2 kahn 


The Braces 4+ the Length of the Yard, 
De 7. ackling of the Fore-Maſt, 


The Clewline 4 times the Length of th 
Fathoms of Lifting. 5 f ban Mat, 

The Halyards 3 times the Length of the ſame Mat. 

The Runner 4 times the Length of the Maſt, 2 Pa. 


ang ? 


| choms leſs. 


The Buntlines 22 the Length of the Yard, 
thoms of Lifting. 1d, and 3 Fa 


The Braces twice the Length of the Yard, and N Fi 


thoms of Lifting. 


The Bowlines twice the Length of the Yard, 1 62 
Fathoms leſs. : 


The Tacks twice the Length of the Yard, 1002 Fa. 


thoms leſs. 


The Sheets 3 rimes the Length of the Yard, 2. 


| thoms leſs. 


| De Tackling * the Main-Tip Maſt. 
The Clewlane 5 times the Length of the Main-Top 


Maſt, two Fathoms leſs for a ſingle Pully. 


The Lifts 4 times the Length of the fame Maſt, 


4 Fathoms leſs. 


The Tackles 4 times the Length of the fame Maſt, 1 
Fathoms leſs. 

The Halyards once the Length of the fame Maſt, 

The Braces 4 times the Length of the Yard of the 


 Main-Top Maſt, and 2 Fathoms lifting, 


The Bowlines 3 times the Length of "the Yard. 
The Buntlines 5 times the Length of the Main- Q 


Maſt, and 5 Fathoms lifting. 


For the Alois. Mal. 


The Clewline 5 times the Length of the Mat 2 Fx | 
thoms leſs. _ 

The Halyard 3 times the Length of the Maſt, 2H 
thoms leſs. 

The Runners 3 times the Length of che Mat and 
Fathoms more. 
The Lifis twice the Length of the Maſt and 2 Fe 
thoms of Lifting. 

The Tacks twice the Length of the Yard, and e 


thom of Lifting. 


The Bowlines twice the Length of the Yard, and i Fr. 


thom of Lifting. 


The Braces 235 the Length of the Yard, and 1 Fi 


thom of Lifting. 


The Sheets 3 times the Length of the Yard. 125 
The Sbeels of the Main-Top "Maſt, twice the 
of the Yard. 


For the Mizen- Maſt and Mizen- Top Galtait, 


The Sheets twice the Length of the Tard. 

The Clewline 32 the Length of the Yard. 6 
The Sheets of the Top-Gallant, 24 the Leng! s 
Yard of * 
The Clewlines —= Buntlines 42 the Length of the! 
zen-T op Gallant. n 

The Lifts 3: the Length of the Top- Ker : Yu! 
The Bowlines 45 the Length of the 3 8 Top 
The Braces 6; the Length of the Yarc © Nath, 


Gallant. 


2 


9 _ eee 
Therefore a Cordage of 


Mie, That the Threads 
and the Cordage eg 
takes more 7 breads 
To 2 the Weight of Cables of 120 Fathoms, it has 
"a Ty Tha every Thread of ſuch a Cable weighs 


0 4, Whereb 


Ll 
„ 


5 ys in French, one muſt take three 
Bottom, called vt of the Yard inſide the Pully, of 
Times t os f the Top-Maſt, and then cut each Cord 
the e of the Sail, at the Length of thoſe three 
1 adding that of an Inch Breadth to it. 


Note alſo That to fix the Bowſprit, the Collar of the 
[nie 5 


aſſed into it, at one Third of its Length, 
- 1 upper End, and place the Clump of 
1 rit half a Foot lower; and the Block of the 
5 of Top- Gallant at half the Length from the 
» A to the upper End; and the Ox-Eye one Foot 
ps the Collar of the Stay; and the Pulley of the 
Crane-Line five Foot lower than the Collar, 


To divide à Yard, it muſt be firſt divided into 


nd the Pulley of the Halliard, or Clew- 
oy 1 in the Middle ; dividing it afterwards 
LAG = fixing the Buntlines to it; and between 
pe (at all the Yards) the Pulleys of the Buntlines. 
"The Yard of the Sprit-Sail ought to be divided 
in tuo, and the Halyard placed in the Middle. Then 
8 half is again divided in two other Parts, 
olacing in the Middle of each Part the Pulleys of the 


* Cranelines: The Pulleys of the Buntlines are between 


theſe laſt and the Middle of the Yard. 


The Mizen-Yard, is divided into as many Parts, 


as one deſires to fix Pulleys to it. 


To rig the Boltſprit, one begins by the Stay of 


the Top-Maſt, then the Trelingare, which is faſtened 


on the Say of the Main-Top-Maft, the Shrowd, and 


the Strops of the Lifts. e 

To rig the Main- Jop-Gallant, and Fore-Top-Gallant, 
the Shrouds are placed firſt, then the Strops of the 
Lifts, and the Stay. 5 

To rig the Top-Maſts, the Back Stays are placed 
firſt ; then the Shrowds, the Pulleys of the Lifts, the 
Stays ;/but the Mogues are fixed to the Main-Top- 
Maſt, | | . 
Io rig the Fore-Maft, one begins by the Save Ra- 
bans, then the Strap of the Stay of the Top-Maſt, 


the Clew-Lines, the Straps of the Lifts, and laſtly the 
Stay, The ſame is obſerved with regard to the Main- 


To rig the Mizen-Top-Gallant, the Stay is placed 
firlt, which is terminated by the Marticles of the main 
 Shrowds, then the Shrowas, and laſtly the Lifts. 


Nite, again, That the Number of all the Pulleys wanted 


tor a Ship, is 54 for the Boliſprit; 96 for the Fore- 


Ma# ; 116 for the Main- Mat; 44 for the Mizen- 


Maß: Beſides which are wanted 166 Rams-Blocks. 


| Note, beſides, that having thus far rigged our Ship, 


we'll pals to the finding out the Thickneſs and Weight 
of the biggeſt Ropes : Therefore, bs 


The Tete of the Sheet- Anchor, muſt be of as many 
Inches as there are Feet,-in half the Breadth of the Ship. 

| In Merchantmen, the Common Anchor is a little leſs in 
Thickneſs than the Sheet- Anchor. 


To find how many Threads are wanted for the Thick- 


ws of a Cordage, one muſt know firſt how many 


ches it has in Circumference, and number the Threads, 


and the Cube of the Cordage will contain the Number of 
its Threads. For Inſtance, - Al 


A Cordage of 5 Inches of Circumference contaltis 48 
reads; we will know the Number of the Threads of 


a Lrdege, which is four Inches thick in Circumference, 
ches. Threads, Inches, 


3 
3 48 4 85 Threads, 
1 i 4 99 8 


1 55 
4 Inches contains 85 Threads. 


muſt be of an equal Bigneſs, 
ually tight; for a very tight Rope 


herefore the Threads muſt be multiplied 
y the Weight of ſuch a Cable is found ; 
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Note, That ws cut the Cords which edge the Sails at 
- Note, Ih 


which is very clearly demonſtrated in the following 

Table. e | 

TABLE of the Thickneſs of the Threads, and of the 
Weight of Cables. 4 


Thickneſs. | Weight. (| Thickneſs. 


7 | | 1 Weight. 

Jinches. | Threads. | Pounds, || Inches, | Threats, | Pounds. 
g- 19 I3 821 3284 
4 77 308 || 14 | 952 [3808 
5 121 | 484 15 1093 | 4372 
6 | 174 696 16 | 1244 | 4976 
7 238 952 17 1404 J 5616 
8 311 1244 18 1 1574 | 6296 
9. 4 398 | 1572 ig | 1754 | 7016 
10 485 | 1940 20 | 1943 7772 
11 398 | 2392 [ 21 2144 ,| 8576 
12 | 699 | 2796 || 22 | 2352 | 9408 


In the firſt Column of this Table is ſeen the Thick- 
neſs of the Cables; in the ſecond Column the Number 
of Threads; and in the third; the Weight of the Cables. 


Note, That the next Table is to find the Meaſure 6f 
. the Anchors, and of the Cables by the Bigneſs of the 
Ships, to which they muſt ſerve. | 


n of the| Length of the Weight of the An] Thiclneſs of the 


Ships by Fett.\| * Anchor by Feet. | chor by Pounds. | Cables by Inches. 
bh 28% - 33 hes 
ST 3-237 3 T0 4 
W = 5 
try ogy 84 51 
12 42 110 6 
13⁰⁰ 55 140 6: 
T1. :.9 175 7 
I5 + 216 72 
16 64 202 8 
17 Tx 5 
W 373 3 
19 8 e 
20 IR 512 10 
21 8& 592 103 
22 95 681 11 
23231 97 779 I 

24 "= 884 I2 
25 1 1000 124 
26 107 1124 13 
27 11 [14959 132 
28 try 1405 14 
29 12 11562 142 
30 12 1662 13 
31 121 728 152 
32 127 | 996 16 
Ty 19% = = 297 162 
34 135 | 2300 I7 
35 14 2515" ̃ 174 
36 tay. 4 29442 © 4 28 
37 147 2986 [184 
38 157 3242 19 
30 1 3512 192 
40 155 3796 20 
41 1355 41096 203 
422 „ 6 22 | 
Digg <1: er, er 345 
44 17 i 5088 PV 4 
45 18 | 5451 22% 


Note, That having thus far fitted our Ship with its Cor- 
dage, Tackles, Fc. we'll proceed to rig it with its dif- 
ferent Sails, which are one of its principal Implements, 
ſince without them it would prove almoſt entirely 
uſeleſs. | 


A Sair, is an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Breadths of Can- 
vaſs, or ſtrong hempen Cloth, ſewed together by the 
Liſts, and edged round with a Cord, faitened to the 
Yards and Cords of a Veſſel ro make it drive before the 
Wind which bears thereupon. | | 

The Meaſure of Sails is very unequal : Their Breadths 
muſt be equal to the Lengths of the Veſſels for which 
they are deſigned ; the one muſt be more flack, and the 
other more tight: Which Diſpoſitions depend on the 
Taſte and Judgment of the Maſters. But to give, at 
leaſt in general, ſome Rules for their Meaſure, I fay, 
that the Length of the Yards to which they are to be 

3 taſtened 


576 


faſtened muſt be taken, joining that Length, which 
muſt make the Breadth of the upper Part of the Sail, 


with the Breadth of the lower Part; and half of both 


Breadths joined together, being multiplied with the 
Height, one finds thereby what the Sail muſt contain; 
provided the Length of the Yards be meaſured by the 
Breadth of the Canvas the Sail is to be made of. 

There are two Kinds of Sails, the one ſquare, gene- 
rally uſed in high · bottom'd Veſſels. This has various 
Names, according to the various Maſts it is faſtened to; 
as the Main-Sail, Fore-Sail, Mizzen-Sail, the Sprit- 
Sail, &c. | 

The others are triangular, called Smack-Sails, and 
by ſome Latin-Sail, becauſe chiefly uſed in Itahy, and in 
flat · bottom'd Veſſels; though they are alſo uſed on the 


| Mizzen-Maſts and Stays of other Veſſels. They need 


but few Ropes, and little Wind; but are dangerous, and 
not to be uſed in foul Weather. | 
There are ordinarily 10 Sails in large Veſſels, viz. 
1. The Main-Sail, or loweſt of the Main-Maſt. 2. The 
Fore-Sail, or loweſt of the Fore-Maſt, 3. The Main- 
Top-Sail, which is the ſecond Sail of the Main-Maſt, 


_ reckoning at the Bottom. 4. The Fore-Top-Sail. 5. The 


6. The Top-Gallant 
8. The Miz- 


Sprit-Sail, or Sail of the Bowſprit. 
of the Bowſprit. 7. The Mizzen-Sail. 
zen- Top- Sail. 
Top-Gallant. The Stay-Sails, the Bonnets, and the Caſe- 
Sails, laced to the other Sails to fail faſter.. 

The Main- Sail has in Breadth 23 Gatherings of Dutch 
Canvas, and 14 Yards in Height; and the Net- marſbed 


Bonnet is 32 Yards long, and 23 Gatherings broad. The 

Fore- Sail has 20 Gatherings in Breadth, and 114 Yards 
in Height. The Bonnet 3 Yards. The Main- Top-Sail 
has 22 Gatherings downwards, and 14 Gatherings a- top, 


152 Yards in Breadth, and 18 Yards in Height. The 


Fore-Top-Sail has downwards 19 Gatherings, and 12 a- 
top, and 142 Yards in Height. The Sprit- Sail has 14 
Gatherings in Breadth, and 8; Yards in Height. The 
 Mizzen-Sail has 16 Gatherings downwards, and 19 
Yards of Height backwards: The Bonnet 14 Gathering, 


and 26 Yards at the Head. The Net-maſhed Bonnet has 
2; Yards in Height, and 16 Gatherings in Breadth a- top, 
and 174 Gatherings downwards. The Sail of the Main- 


Stay is 15 Yards long, and 13 Gatherings broad. The 
Sail of the Mizzen-Stay, has in Height 13+ Yards, and 


12 Gatherings in Breadth. And the Sail of the Stay of 
the Mizzen-Top Gallant, is likewiſe of the ſame Pro- 
portion with that above-mentioned. The Sail of the 
Stay of the Main-Top Maſt has 104 Yards in Height, 


and 6 Gatherings at the Head. The Sail of the Top- 

_ Gallant of the Bowſprit, has 14+ Yards at Bottom, 9 
at the Head, and 10 Yards in Height. 
the Mizzen-Top, has at Bottom 13+ Gatherings, 8 at 
the Head, and 9 Yards in Height. The Sail of the 
Main. Top Gallant has its upper Part equal to its lower. 
The Sail of the Fore-Top Gallant, has downwards 12, 

_ upwards 8, and in Height 7: Yards of Dutch Canvas; 
Which makes in all 1626 Yards, 368 Yards of the ſe- 
cond Cloth of Noail, and 146 Yards of Flemiſh Cloth. 
For the Meaſures and Proportions of the Anchors and 
Cables, we muſt take with a Compaſs twice the Thick- 
neſs of the Yard of the Anchor to find its Breadth ; then 
we'll double the Inches which the Thickneſs gives, and 


The Sail of 


give to the Length as many Feet, as there are Inches in 
that Thickneſs doubled, and an Inch beſides above 
every Foot. For Inſtance, the Meaſure of the Thickneſs 


being 6 Inches by the Compaſs, that makes 12 Foot for 


the Yard, and by adding 13 Inches to it, the whole 
together make 13 Foot 1 Inch. Under 1000 Pounds, 


one muſt, i. e. for the Length of the Yard, add 2 Inches 


for each Foot, inſtead of 1, which has been marked 
above; and under 5000 Pounds take three Times the 
"Thickneſs to give the Length. Thus when there are two 


Inches and a half of Thickneſs, the Length muſt be 


72 Foot, half whereof, which is 3+, 1 being taken for 
100 Pounds, the Weight of the Anchor will be 3. 

For the Thickneſs of the Cables in Proportion to the 
Weight of the Anchors, We muſt obſerve in the two 
following Tables, each whereof conſiſts of 12 Articles, 
that each Article of the firſt muſt anſwer to the ſame 
Article in the ſecond. For Inſtance, in taking in the firſt 


Article of the firſt Table, a Cable of 20 Inches, you'll 


9. The Main-Top-Gallant, 10 The Fore- 


find in the ſecond Table, at the firſt 


f * 7 , if , . 
4 1 
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Article, 


Line, a common Anchor of 56 hundred and 


Weight; which is the Proportion 


Cable of 20 Inches, of the firſt Art; 
and thus of all the reſt, 5 cle of the 


i; Inch. 


Hr TABLE 


The Mizzen Maſt 


— — 


of the 4 


„ Inch. 3 
Cables of 21 | Cables of 20 Cable tie, 
F 20 of 19 AY 8 
of 144 8 3 of 16 | 
of 10 of 9 * 1 a 
ot: 9 0 8 6. * e 
1 . 
Cables of 12 Cables of „ EV 4 13 | 
of 16 of 14 7. * : 
b. of 11 1 of 9 [Cables of 10 | 
Cables of 16 | Cables of 14 | 11, * 9 | 
0 x5 of 13 Cables of _ 
7." M0. 30-25 8 gf , 
. . of 12 of. 72 
Cables of 12 of 8 7 | 
of 12 . | 
| Cables of 8 
of 7 
F 6 
3s 104 15. 100 
Sheet Anchor 60 03 7. 9 5 
Common Anch. 56 © 1 | Sheet Anchor 2 5 | 
Stream Anch. 55 © © | Common Anch, 11 5 
AA 25 00}. N 
Grapler 5 7 % % r NODES 
"PoE 5 5. $ Sheet Anchae- 27700 
Sheet Anchor 43 © o | Common Anch, 23 ; 
Common Anch. 40 © 5 | Stream Anch, 2300 
Sen Andi qq 0434. - - 
Crabs: : 333 
Pier 5 E Sheet Anchor 1809 
Sheet Anchor 33 3 3 Common Anch. 1709 
Common Anch. 34 © 2 | Stream Anch, 16 0 2 
Stream Anch. g1 2 7 Kedger : 420 
t Grapler 220 
FRE hl OE 
Sheet Anchor 32 00[g.. 43 . 
Common Anch. 30 2 2 Com apa 2 
Stream Anch. „ A | 
„„ LY 8 Be | $7 ” t 
Sheet Anchor 29 0 0 Sheet Anchor 7 0 0 
Common Anch. 25 0 0 Common Anch, 600 | 
Stream Anch. 23 3 2 | Stream Anch. 520 g 
Kedger 9-6 01 - | 
Grapler 3 12. . 
. I | Sheet Anchor 5 02 | 
Sheet Anchor 28 o o | Common Anch. 4 00 
Common Anch. 27 O 0 | Stream Anch. 3 23 f 
The Sheet-Anchor is uſed in a Storm; the dran 0 
Anchor daily; and the Kedger to tow a Ship. T 
Note, That though the Engliſh follow in the Conſtruc f 
tion of their Ships or Men of War, the Method of : 
other Nations; or rather the other maritime Nation P 
follow at preſent that of the Engliſh ; I'll give, nor F: 
withſtanding, in the following Table, the Propotin 1 
which they obſerve in the Parts named in the fl tc 
lowing Table. | | 2 45 1 
| Length. Dian. | p 
| | _ | | Feet. 
The Yard of the Bowſprit Top Maſt 18 *# vi 
of the Fore Top Gallant 18 7 
of the Main Top Gallant | 
| of the Mizzen Top Maſt 
The Maſt of the Main Top Gallant | 
The Mizzen Top Maſt 
The Yard of the Fore Top Maſt 
| of the Main Top Maſt 
of the Mizzen Top Maſt 
The Mizzen Yard and Sail 
The Fore Top Maſt . 
The Main Maſt ä | 


79 25x 
85 28 
30. 
95 31 
— 107 36 


monly give of Length to their Main- 

Lin e the forr Fifchs of the Length of their 
Maſt, © Al the reſt is made likewile in Proportion as the 
- has more or leſs Length or Breadth; for it is the 
— % leſſer Breadth of the Veſſel, which contributes 

10 W having a greater or leſs Volume of Maſts and 
2 4 to make it take more or leſs Wind. g 
Se Is l;ſþ Ships have large and magnificent Galleries, 
the Dutch have but ſmall ones. | 


| Note, That here follows a more exact Deſcription of all 


che Parts of a Man of War of 155 Foot in Length. 
This Length is taken from the Main Stem to the Stern 


| Poſt, The Ship has 36 Feet of Midſhip, and 12 Feet 


Depth at the firſt Deck, 17 at the ſecond 
r ie the third Deck, and 3 Feet 6 Inches of 


| Viboard. 


The Keel is of three Pieces, and the Sides thereof are 
10 Feet long, and 4 Inches thick at their Ends : Each of 


chem being joined by 25 Peggs, to each whereof is given 


an Inch of Diameter, for every hundred Feet the Ship has 


| in Length. 


The Main Stem meaſured outſide on its Roundneſs, is 37 
Feet 2 Inches long, and at the Square, in the Angle inſide, 
27 Feet 9 Inches. It has 7 Feet of Curve Line; of 


| Thickneſs outfide, 15 Inches; inſide 1 Foot 3 Inches; 


of Breadth downwards, 3 Feet 9 Inches; by the Middle, 
25 Inches; a top 3 Feet 5 Inches. 0 58 
The Stern Poſt has 22 Feet 3 Inches at the Square; of 
Thickneß inſide, 1 Foot 6 Inches; outſide a top, 1 Foot 
1 Inch, and at Bottom 10 Inches. Its Back is of 7 Feet; 
it has of Binding inſide, 1 Foot 2 Inches. Ns ons 
The Tillard Tranſom is 25 Feet 6 Inches long back. 
wards, and 2 broad; 1 Foot 7 Inches thick in its Mid- 


| dle, and at its Ends 1 Foot 5 Inches. 


The Shores, or Supporters, meaſured from their lower 


| Endoutfide, from the Tillard Tranſom to their upper End, 


have 14 Feet 9 Inches; 1 Foot 1 Inch of Thickneſs, 


2 Feet 4 Inches in Breadth in their Middle, and 2 Feet 


at their End; and 3 Feet in Roundneſs backward. 
The Counter Tranſoms have in Thickneſs, on the Stern 


Dot, 1 Foot 1 Inch, and from the Top downwards 


1 Foot 2 Inches; the Uppermoſt is placed at 2 Feet 2 
Inches, under the Tillard Tranſom ; the Port Holes are 
at 2 Feet Diſtance from the Stern Poſt, and are 2 Feet 4 
Inches broad; the Futtocks of the Tillar are 8 Inches 
thick, and the Pieces of Timber put to lengthen the 


Poop aſcend to 27 Feet 6 Inches above the Tillar's Tran- 
ſom, and are at 3 Feet 3 Inches Diſtance from each 


other a. top. | ch 

Of the two great Gabarits, the firſt coming from the 
Prow towards the Poop, is placed at 36 Feet Diſtance 
from the Ecart of the Main Stem ; and the Flowers have 
3 Feet 2 Inches at the Square: At half a Foot from the 
Patform there are 30 Feet in Breadth; and at the 
1 of 17 Feet, there are likewiſe 36 Feet in Breadth. 


he other grand Gabarit, is 10 Feet diſtant from this, 


towards the Stern; and between both there are fix Floor 
T imbers, each whereof has 9 Inches in Breadth, and are 


| Placed at 7 Feet Diſtance from each other. be 
The fore Part of the frſt Gabarit forward, is 8 Inches 


tant from the laſt Ecart of the Main Stem ; and has 
20 Foot in Length. ae Lock 


e laſt Gaborit backwards, is placed at 18 Feet 6 


Hebes from the Heel of the Kee! ; and is 386 Inches 
"Length, . | 

* Kivs are on the Keel 1 Foot thick; in the 
2 10; Inches; on the Line of the ſtrongeſt Part, 


nches; 0 h a ; 
hoſe of th n the Tranſoms of the Viboard, 5 Inches; 


z fore and back Parts are a little thinner. 
Each Side of 


ſons of Gabarit 
art 


the Ship has been formed on 15 Tran- 
» VIZ, 11 under the Line of the biggeſt 
» and 4 under it, and one beſides for each Herpe. 
line is 1 Foot thick, and 2 Feet 5 Inches 
WM Vor. II. 


to hinder the Faſhions from ſinking Inſid 


kwards. 3 r 

The Beams of the firſt Deck are 1 Foot 3 Inches 
thick; and 1 Foot broad, a little more or a little leſs, 
according as the Wood requires it : They are. placed at 
the great Hatch, at 7 Feet Diſtance from 3 other; 
at 9 Feet above the Bread- Room; and moſt of the others 
are 4 Feet 6 Inches diſtant from one another. | 

Thoſe of the ſecond Deck, are a little ſtronger, and 
placed directly above thoſe of the lower Deck, at the 
Height of 5 Feet in the Middle of the Ship, and of 4 
Feet 6 Inches forwards. Thoſe over the Bread Room are 
2 once nearer each other than thoſe of the lower 

eck. 4 - 


The Beams of the upper Deck are 1 Foot 1 Inch 
broad, ſome of them a little more, the others leſs, 10 
Inches thick, and 28 Feet long, moſt of them being 4 
Feet 6 Inches diſtant from one another. The Floor- 
9 of the Fore-Caſtle, are 8 Inches thick, and 10 
— e 1 
The Floor-Timbers of the Half. Deck, and of the C 


5 — 9 a 2 
tains's Room, are 9 Inches thick, and 1 Foot broad. To ; 


meaſure from over the Deck, and near the Main-Maſt: 
They are placed at the Height of 7 Feet; and at the 
Height of 7 Feet 6 Inches backwards. e 

Forwards, where the Bread Room begins, there is a Croſs 


e; the Pieces 
of the Croſs are 10 Inches thick length-wiſe, and 1 Foot 


2 Inches croſs wiſe. 


Ihe great Capſton, at that Part which paſſes on the 
ſecond Deck, there are 7 Spindles, and only 6 under 
Deck: Its Thickneſs at the Head is of 2 Fect 5 Inches at 
the Carline of 1 Foot 7 Inches, on the Diſh of 1 Foot 5. 
Inches; at the Head it is 5 Feet 5 Inches high. 
The Head of the little Capſton, is 1 Foot 6 Inches 


thick, and 4 Foot 4 Inches high; it has 5 Spindles 


round it, and turns on a Diſh fixed on the Floor- : 


Timbers, 


The Heads of the Pillars of the Bits are 5 Feet 4 


Inches high, and 1 Foot 9 Inches. thick length-wiſe of 
the Ship, and 1 Foot 8 Inches croſs-wiſe. The Bolſter 
1s 9 Feet 3 Inches long, and 1 Foot 8 Inches thick 
ſquare-wiſe: The Heads are 2 Feet high above the Bol- 


ſter, which at each End extends two Feet beyond the 
Pillars, and are lined backwards, with a waſh-Board, 
to preſerve the Cable. | 


The Diameter of the Hawſe-Holes, is 1 Foot 4 Inches; 


they are bored at 2 Feet Diſtance from the Main Stem, 


and at 8 Inches from one another. 

The Length of the Captain's Room, taken from the 

Pieces of Timber which lengthen the Poop inſide, is 21 

Feet, as well as the Quarter Deck; and the Length of 

the Fore Caſtle is 33 Feet. RET 
The Cook Room, which is Starboard, is 9 Feet 6 


Inches long, and 4 Feet 2 Inches broad. The hind Part 


of the Chimney is 4 Feet 5 Inches diſtant from the 
Partition of the back Part of the Kitchin ; the Iron Bar 
behind is 21 Feet diſtant from the Maſon Work, and 
that forward 7 Inches, and 1 Foot above the Pave- 
ment: The Funnel for Smoak, is 24 Inches broad, - 


lengthwiſe of the Veſſel, and 31 Inches croſs-wiſe. 


The Pit for the Cables, which is on the ſecond 


Deck, is of 26 Feet 6 Inches, meaſuring from the Stem 


inſide. 


The Gun Room is 27 Feet long, to meaſure fiom the 
Tillar Tranſom, | 


The Powder-Room is 6 Feet high, taking it near the 


Carline. 


The Arch-Pump has 3 Feet 3 Inches of Diameter, on 
each Side there is a Bread Room, and a third directly 


behind. All theſe Works are made of very dry Boards, 


and double over one another. Two of the Bread Rooms 
are lined with Tin. a — 
The Port- Holes of the ſecond Deck are bored at 23 
Inches under the Binding of the Scupper-Holes, and are 
from 27 to 28 Inches broad, length-wiſe of the Ship; 
thoſe backwards are at 8 Feet 4 Inches Diſtance from the 
Shores inſide. Moſt of the others are at about 8 Feet Di- 
ſtance from one another; except thoſe between which is 
the Kitchin, which are about 4 Feet 6 Inches diſtant from 
one another | | 

There are 3 Port- Holis on each Side the Fore-Caſtle, 
7H and 
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and 2 in the Quarter-Deck; which have in Breadth, 
length-wiſe of the Ship, 2 Feet 12 Inches. 

The Main Maf on the ſecond Deck, is on that Side 
towards the fore Part of the Ship, a Foot mare backward 
than half the Length of the Ship, meaſuring from the 
Stem to the Stern Poſt. The Fore Maſt is placed by the 
Center of its Diameter, at 12 Feet 7 Inches from the 
Stem, taken Inſide. The Middle of the Carline of the 
Mizzen Maſt, taken on the upper Deck, is at the Di- 
ſtance of 20 Feet 6 Inches from the Allonges of the 
| Poop, inſide. | 

The Pumps are at 34 Feet from the Stern-Poſt, in the 
lower Part of the Faſhions aft. They are riſen, likewiſe, 
34 Inches above the third Deck. The Gallows are 
rifen 21 Inches above the Pumps, and have 14 Inches of 
jutting out forward. 0 
There is under the Port Holes, between Decks, but one 
Girt, and another Piece which extends inſide from the 
Lining. This Girt is 14 Inches broad, and 8 thick. 

The Baſe of the Port-Holes is 42 Inches broad by the 
Middle of the Ship, but fore and aft is a little narrower ; 
and is 4 Inches thick. The Baſe under the Tranſom of 
the Viboard, is 20 Inches broad, and 3 thick. The Vi- 
Board- Tranſom is 10 Inches broad, and 6 thick. 

The firſt Side-Plank, above the Yiboard-Tranſom, and 


which joins it backwards, is 14 Inches broad, and 2 


thick. : 

The Rudder is 52 Inches broad, downwards, and 26 at 
the Faumiere ; upwards it is 19 Inches thick outſide, and 
16 inſide. 
Inches, and 11 croſs-wiſe. . IE 
The Bolſter of the Helm is placed 21 Feet diſtant 
from the Bulk-Head, meaſuring from over the Tillard 

Tranſom: It has 9 Inches ſquare-wiſe, and in its Length 
18 Feet, which is between the Peggs, and ſupports 
the Helm in its Motion, it is arched of 4 Inches. | 

The Mbip-Staff is 12 Feet 3 Inches long, excluſive of 
ns. 5 115 
The Main Bittacle is 6 Feet 6 Inches long, 5 Feet 
broad, and 16 Inches in the Intervals, it being divided 
into five. The little Biltacle is 3 Feet 6 Inches long, 


3 Feet 4 Inches in Height, and 13 Inches in the Spaces; 


it is likewiſe divided into three Partitions or Windows. 


The Architrave, which is over the Tillar Tranſom, is 


18 Inches broad in its Middle, 16 Inches at each End, 
and 5 Inches thick. It juts out 5 Feet 6 Inches behind 
the Allonges of the Poop, and is, by its Middle, 10 
Inches above the Side Planks of the upper Deck, which 
terminate to it: It is ſupported by 14 upright Beams 
reverſe-wiſe, which are 8 Inches broad, and 6 thick. 
The two of the Middle, between which the Helm paſſes 
when it plays, are 32 Inches diſtant from one another. 


There is a good Plank of Oak on the Bulk Head, and 


is lined with Planks two Inches thick. | | 
The Freeze which is over the Architrave is 3 Inches 
and a half thick, and juts out 4 Inches a-top, being 


nmaaailed at Bottom to the Architrave ; it paſſes likewiſe, by 


11 [nches on the Sides beyond the Side Planks ; on which 
Sides the Foot of the Gallery is joined. 
The Simatium, which is over the Windows of the Gal- 


which lengthen the Poop; and to meaſure from the Top 
of the Freeze, which is over the Architrave, ſlanting, as 
far as the Top of the Simatium; this is found placed 6 
Feet 4 Inches above the other, having for its Middle 15 
Inches in Breadth, and 18 at its Ends, and as much 
arching as the Architrave underneath: Its Thickneſs, 
which is 4 Inches and a half, re-enters inwards, of an 
Inch and a half round the Poſts of the Gallery. The 
other Freeze, which is 2 Inches thick, is a-top, and 
in its Middle 36 Inches above the lower Freeze, and the 
Tranſom a top juts backward 12 Inches beyond the 
Planks. —— | | | 

The Zoot or Support of the Gallery is 10 Feet long; 
it has inſide 7 Futrocks, 6 Inches broad, aud 5 thick; 
and as many under the Covert, It juts out 36 Inches 
beyond the Pieces of Timber which lengthen the Poop, 


towards the Body of the Ship. The Pediment of the 


Gallery is placed 39 Inches forward, on. the back 
Side of the Allanges; the Plank which is placed up- 
right, and adorn'd with Relievo's on the Side of the Ga. 


cry, is 18 Inches broad backwards, and 13 forwards. 
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The Helm, from the Top downwards, 12 


likewiſe, becauſe the longer the Cutwater, the 


be long and loaded with Wood; and then one is obliged 


ſtrait: On the contrary, it happens very often, that 
when the Keel is made trait, it bends afterwards outlide, 
' whence proceeds ſeveral Inconveniencies. | 
lery, is inſide, at 7 Feet of the hind Part of the Boards En 


a Support for the Rudder. 


T he Poſts with their Figures and Orn 
broad, and as much Thickneſs as 
low it. | | 


amentz are 
the Reler d vil, 
Note, That here follows ſome very uſeful NM 

Conſtruction of Veſſels that they nee for the 

The Main Stem is a principal Pie . 
the other moſt Nin 0 2 each moſt of 
tion'd ; a Method which Experience has * Propor. | 
the beſt of all; and in fact it is the mog Over'd far 
followed, tho* ſome other Members may be commo 
ken for Foundation, in which the Ship-build July tz 
well ſucceed, if he adds to it the Proportions, IIn wen 
muſt be made round outſide, to break the 8 he Stew 
the Sea. The modern Method is to ength af 


| t 
Bottom of the Stem, inſide, beginning PT ran ws 
„an 


then going upwards, ſtrong Pieces, Gy 
which are Sa together 215 the W ew others 
bers in the Cheeks, which ſtrengthen much the "Mem. 
and all the Head. Cutrater, 
There are no Rules to be preſcribed 

and Proportions of the Cutwater; that depends al 
entirely on the Experience, Taſte, and Genius * 
Undertakers. Notwithſtanding which it is certs; of the 
the Volute under the Lion, ought never t0 — that | 
Height of the Zard-Bearers at the Fore-Caſtk = 
there is one. Formerly the Cutwaters were ve 1 4 
at preſent they are made ſhort, light, and muck A 
riſing up almoſt in a ſtrait Line, which does not 1 i 
very commodious, eſpecially in large Veſſels, becauſe 155 
cannot find the 88255 requir'd for the Utes to which Jar 
Part ſeams to.be gcligg/de 

It is true, that when a Ship is built only to ( on 
Tome ſhort Expeditions, either in War, or gheryi;g 
and not to carry large and heavy Ladings, it is pro 4 | 
to make the Cutwater pretty ſhort, and the Bowſori 
: 1805 more the 
Trace it makes gives Strength to the Waves, to ſhake 
and make the Veſſel roll, eſpecially in hard Weather 
which retards its Sailing 
The Cutwater is ſometimes expoſed to Accidentz 
which not only render it uſeleſs, but even hurtful, if it 


for the Faſhion, 


to cut it at Sea: Beſides which it often makes the Ship 
fall on its Noſe. A Man of War ſhould have a Cur- 
water at leaſt of a middle Bigneſs, becauſe of the Ad- 
vantages Sailors reap from it, as well to waſh their Per- 
ſons and Cloaths, and for their natural Neceſſities, as for 
the Working of the Bowſprit. It ſerves as a Priſon for 
thoſe who are put in Irons; beſides which the Cutwater 
is a great Ornament to a Ship, rn. 
When the Keel lowers more than the reſt of the Ship, 
it makes a deeper Trace, which hinders the Ship from 
lying by. Some make it a little riſing in its Middle, 
becauſe there lies the heavier Part of the Lading, which 
makes that Middle to go down by Degrees, which then 
becomes even with the reſt of the Keel, and renders it 


The End of the Heel of the Keel which juts out, l 
The Rudder is not made to go down lower than tie 
Keel, for fear it ſhould touch. It muſt not be to 
large, leſt it ſhould render the Working of the Stig wo, 
difficult, and more eaſy to be carried off by the Tem- 
peſt; neither is it to be made too narrow, becauſe * 
Ship would not feel it enough; nor aſcend too high, be 
cauſe of the Buttock's Bar, which by preſſing too — 
upon it would obſtruct its Motion; but on the r o 
Side, it muſt not be kept too low, becauſe if tne 2 
was to deſcend lower than the Bulk Head of the 1 
Room, it would embarraſs that Room, and 1 * 
almoſt impracticable; ſo that much Regard dug 
be had to. proportion well its Height. 


Note, 'That to ſpeak in few Words of the Eft obs 
Rudder, and explain how a Ship which is ſo 14 ; 
Maſs, changes Place by the Motion of a ima Point 

der, we mult conſider, that to put à Ship on 4 
of the Compaſs, the Rudder muſt 0 
towards that Point. Therefore when it 15 m * 


while 


| Proper tO. keep 


Tere broader behind 


ceſſarily the Ship turn, till both the Ship and the Rud- 


der be 


orion which the Ruddet gives it, It is for 
chis Reaſon, 
ſeldom ſtops, 


-auſ 
* "changing; It would be eaſier to ſteet a 


ww ſail in Seas where there is no Current, 
dug gh _— by the Wind. The Cutrents are 
yon "add to the Rudder, but when in a ſtrait 
1 them, or at leaſt thereabout; the Agitation 
* Currents which take ſide-wiſe, being of no 
Uſe What hinders a Ship from feeling its Rudder, 
- wheh the Currents which take it ſide-wiſe, are 

| Wonge than the Motion which the Make of the Ship 


gives to the Water; and when the Rudder is too nar- 


3 t preſſed by a ſufficient Quantity of Wa- 
n 8 The ſame Thing happens in 
20 and when there are no Currents; and in ge- 
i" ul when the Rudder is not well proportioned to the 
; Bieneſ and Conſtruction of. the Ship, or when it 
Joes not ſipk enough backward, as it is neceſſary for 
the Rudder to receive the Impreſſion of a ſufficient 
Oni) of Water. The ſame happens when the 
Stem of the Ship is too large, and hinders the Sea 
tom ſtriking as it ſhould againſt the Rudder. It is 


- certaiti, that the greater is the Angle which the 


Motion of the Rudder makes with the Keel, the 


© flower is the Sailing of the Ship; for it is a Sign either 
ol a Calm, or of a contrary. Wind, and that the Sea 


which is very ſmall, ſtrikes but little againſt the Rud- 


der; on the contrary, the quicker a Ship fails, the 


better it obeys its Rudder, 


uit very proper chat a Man of War ſhould be broad 
upwards, to move the Cannon with greater Facility, and 
10 contain a greater Number of Men for its Defence. 


The Ships of Burden muſt have a deep and big Hold, 
to contzin a greater Quantity of Merchandize, and nar- | 


tow a top, that it may want but few Men to work it. 
AShip built both for War and Trade, muſt be of a 
middle Capacity and Bigneſs, viz. 134 Feet long from 
i, 
The beſt, ſtronger, and broader Pieces of Timber, 
ve employ'd for the Conſtruction of large Ships. Long 
and narrow Veſſels ſail better than large and ſhort ones 
of the ſame Burden, becauſe they float more, having a 


owe Extent of their Body, flat on the Water. The 


onftruftion of a Ship, the fore Part whereof is large a- 
top, and acute at Bottom, is thought the fineſt, and 
thofe Ships are ſuppoſed to fail better; becauſe the 
breadth a top, giving it a greater Support on the Wa- 
ter, gives alſo to the lower Part which is ſharp, a 
greater Facility to cut the Sea: Though when they are 
5 they cannot ſo eaſily tack about, and come to the 

The Veſſels which are too ſtrong of Wood a-top, 
ind ſlight at Bottom, do not ſail well; in that Caſe it is 
the Cannons in the Hold till they be 
wanted. Thoſe which fall backward do not fail well 
nenner ; Fhether the Fault proceeds from the Con- 
lrudtion, or from a bad Stowage; the ſame muſt be 
"ad of thoſe which lean too much forwards. When this 
kault proceeds from their Conſtruction, the Fore-Maſt 


14 made to lean backwards, to eaſe the fore Part of 


P.“ 
lt is certain, that, in general, Ships of a middle Bigneſs 
. *pacity, are better at Sea than very large ones; 
2 the Weight of theſe retards their Courſe, and 

wy hey often chance to touch on Shailows and Shelves, 
1 are not got off eaſily. On the other Side, 

Veſſels are but of little Uſe for their Burthen. 

s are made broader before than behind; if they 
they would leſs feel their Rudder. 


de greater Breadth of Ships muſt be found at one 
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Line; and becauſe the Rudder 


der the \ 


on board heavy Burthens, and put the 
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Third of their Length, taken from the Fore to the kind 


Fart; for if their greater Breadth was more forwatds, 


A Ship could not cut the Sea with the fame Facility ; and 
i more backwards, it would drive away the Motion of 
the Sea too far; which being weakened thereby, with 
regard to the Rudder, would hinder it from being felt. 
| The Captain's Room is | ſituated backwards, becauſe 
the Motion of the Ship is leſs felt there, and becauſe alſo 
e can from that Place ſee all over the Ship. | 
| The upper Deck leans ſometimes by one Foot, on 
the Gun-Room, that the Cannon may be levelled with 
more F wy In Merchant-Ships the Deck is ſome- 
times half a Foot lower near the Main-Maſt, | 
In Men of War, the Side-Planks between Decks muſt 
be level with the Water; wherefore there wants bur lit- 
tle Height between Decks; which notwithſtanding, as 


well in Men of War, as in others where there are two 
Decks at leaſt, the Space between both muſt be of a 


Man's Height. | 25 41 

If the po Width a-top of Men of War is advan- 
tageous for fighting, becauſe of the Quantity of Men 
it contains, thoſe which are narrower have in their Turn 
the Advantage of being not eaſily boarded, »becauſe their 
large and round Belly drives away the Enemy, and ren- 
dets the throwing the Grapler more difficult; but eſpe- 


cially becauſe the Enemy cannot fo eaſily jump into ſuch 


a Ship. - 
Ships are not to be riſen too much, too much Height 
renders them light, and they take too much Wind. 
On the other Side, when they are too low the Waves 


cover them with Water continually, Care muſt be taken 


Tikewiſe, that the Boards ſhould not be too much arched, 
becauſe then they break and ſplit eaſily. The Boards 
ate ill bent, when in heating them they are too much 
preſſed at Bottom. e Es e e 
Ships which are too long are weak of Conſtruction in 
all their Members; they commonly work and ſplit, 
eſpecially when they touch. Thoſe which are too ſnort 
don't ſail well, and roll extremely. Thoſe which have 
too much Maſt are eaſily overturned. Mo, 
The Keelſon is made larger than the Reel, becauſe 
of the Hole made in it for the Foot of the Main-Maſt: 
It is joined and well faſtened to the Reel with Iron Pegs, 
and contribute much towards ſtrengthening the Ship 
Ships are calked and done over with Pitch and Tar, 
as well to preſerve them and make them laſt, as to hin- 
Water from running through the Cracks and 
Seams; this Operation is made by means of Tow, 
which, after it has been boiled and dried, either in the 
Sun or in an Oven, is ſpun very looſe as big as the 
Arm, and thruſt afterwards by the Calker into the 


Seams of the Ship. Some uſe for the ſame Purpoſe 


Moſs, or the Hairs of Beaſts ; but Moſs is beſt for the 
Cracks, and Tow for the Seams : When the Seams and 
Cracks are lined with it, they muſt be done over with _ 
Tallow, Pitch, and Tar. „ 0 
The Graving a Ship is to be done over with, from 
underneath to the Line of Water, is a Compoſition 
made of Roſin, Tallow, Brimſtone, Train-Oil, and 
pounded Glaſs, to preſerve them from Worms. When a 
Ship is to make a long Voyage it is ſheathed, and the 
Boards thereof are garniſhed with an almoſt infinite 


Number of ſmall Nails. | 


The Ribs and Members placed to the Gabarits, be- 
tween which the main Hatch is ſituated, muſt be very 
ſtrong of Wood, - becauſe the Aperture weakens that 
Part, where there are neither Beams nor Futtocks to 
traverſe the Ship. CEE Habs Hy 
The Viboard is higher on the fore Part, than in the 
Middle of the Ship, to ſhelter it againſt the Rage of the 
Sea. The Bars of the Scuttle of the Top-Gallants ſerve 
to keep the Looſes of the Flag, therefore there is but 


one Hole, At the Cutwater, under the Bulk-Head, 


there is a Cat-Head to ſupport it, when the Anchor is 

worked, | | 
At each Shrowd is an Iron Chain very even, and all 
of a Piece, which traverſes it; to which a Rope is tied, 
which runs on four ſpindle Wheels, by means whereof 
the Shrowds are made tighter, to keep the Maſts firm 
on each Side. There is another Cadena or Chain, ka 
| nd ſerves to paſs a Crane into it, to lift up 
is moveable and ſerves to p Wahr io = 
c 
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Blocks. | 1385 | 
When all the Cracks and Seams have been well calk- 
ed, all the dead Work is done over with Pitch and Tar 
(this Term of dead Work being taken in its wide Senſe 
for all that is out of the Water) for the Pitch does not 
ſtick to what is in the Water. 


Note, That after this Explication of the different Pieces, 
or Members a Ship is compoſed of, of their diffe- 

rent Uſes, we'll put a Ship on the Stocks, and ſhew 
what Order is obſerved in the Diſpoſition of thoſe 
different Pieces, and how they are joined together, 
giving, at the ſame Time, a clear Explication of the 
different Terms they are expreſſed by: Therefore, 


1. Mop EI, or Gabarit. 


When a Ship- builder makes the Draught cr Model of 
the Conſtruction of a Ship, he gives the Name of firſt 
Mode] or chicf Rib, to that Rib which is to be placed 
under the main Beam, and which anſwers to it; and 
even to the whole Model raiſed perpendicularly over it. 


The ſecond, third, and fourth Model, fore or aft, 


are the other Models raiſed on the other Beams, fore 
or aſt. Thoſe Madels are made with Pieces of thin 
Boards, to repreſent the Length, Breadth, and Caliber 
of the Members, and Parts of a Ship, when to be built 
and put on the Stocks. | | 


Explication of the finſt Model. 
VF | 
1. Ribs of the firſt Deck, which muſt have two Thirds 

of the main Stem. 5 e | | 

2. Futtocks of the upper Deck; they muſt have the 
ſame Thickneſs with the Ribs of the firſt Deck. 

3. The Scupper Iloles Bindings, of the lower Deck, 
are Pieces of Wood which running round the Ship in- 
fide, ſerve to join it, and . muſt be 19 Inches broad, 
and 5 or 6 Inches thick ; thoſe of the upper Deck 17 
Inches broad, and 3+ to 4 Inches thick. Which is the 
Deciſion of Maſter Ship-builders who have regulated the 
| Proportions of a Ship of 137 Feet in length. 

4. Scupper-Holes, they are Apertures made ſhelving, 

in the Length of a Piece of Wood, placed on the Side of 

the Ship, for the running out of Rain and Sea- Water. 

The Scupper-Jloles of the upper Deck, i. e. the Pieces 

of Wood where the Holes are made, muſt be 4 Inches 

broad, and 4 thick; and the Holes have 2 Inches Dia- 
meter, if the Aperture be round, but it is moſt common- 
ly made ſquare-wiſe, and of ſeveral Pieces. The Scup- 
per-Holes of the lower Deck muſt be 6 Inches broad, 
and 5+ Inches thick; and the Holes have 3 Inches Dia- 
Meter. | 


3. The Burdens of the Deck, which muſt be 17 Inches 


broad, and 4; thick: We'll have Occaſion afterwards to 
regulate better their Proportions. | Tt 
6. The Side-Plants, which ſerve to cover the firſt 
Gun- Deck, are 24 Inches thick. 7 5 
7. The Be/jtcr of the Carriage. | 1 
8. The Floor-Timber of the lower Deck, which is a 
Girder placed with ſeveral others, throughout the Breadth 


of a Ship, and reſts on two Ribs, by its two Ends. 


Mott Carpenters give them 14 Inch for every 10 Feet 
of the Length of the Ship, taken from the Stem to the 
Stern-Poſt; every 10 Feet in Length given them, like- 


wiſe an Inch of Roundneſs arch-wile. 


9. The peel of the Carriage. | 
10. The Hlonge of the Migrinier, which is the firſt, 
or that joined with the Rib and Knee of the Bottom. 

11. The Nice of the Bottom, which is joined with the 
firlt Alonges and Ribs, they muſt have in their Angle 
half che Thickneſs of the Stem. ä 


2. Mop El., or Gabarit. 


| Flic uRE II. 
1. The Keed. | 
2. The Platform, which begins at Number 2, and 
ends at 2. g | | 
3. The Fleor-Timber, which croſſes over the Kee! 
and over all the Bottom. | 
4. The Lengibening or Alonge, which 


| torms the 
Breadth and Depth ot the Ship. | 


* 
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The Puttock-Shrowds are made tighter by Means of Ram's 


5. The 'Serre-Bauquierre, in which b a. 
joined, in the Shape of a 8 wall | 


ae 
Bauquierres run all round the Ship, Th The Ser. 
times half the Thickneſs of the Stem, Ve ſome. 


others give them two Fifths of that ſame Thickn. inſide; 


6. The Vaigre above the Scupper-1] 

7. The Rib of the firſt Des: 

8. The lowermo# Deck between th 
lower Precinct. | 

9. The Flowers: For the Beauty of a Modo1 U. - 
muſt aſcend and rife with a Roundneſ age Pe 
"I 7 . be Flowers ren 
y the Junction of the Floor-Timbers w; 
of the Bottom. 3 * Wk the Knees 

10. The Side Planks between the Girts, 

11. The Girts with their jutting out. 

* 1 7 rg os the Viboard, which make, a 
and higher Girt of the Ship, and which! 
other Girts, 8 wich i molt lle 
13. Beams of the upper Deck. 
b 1 2 Strop aN "ns on the Binding . 
the Allonges are under it, to ſtrengthen the Shin >. 
carry much Cannon,  _ 5 5 up which 

15. The Vaigres of Empature of th 14 
16. The Vaigres of the Bottom, and 
ihe An e e e ee 

17. The Carline, which is the biggeſt Piece dt v. 
employed in the Hold of a Ship * ries 
put End to End, and placed on all the Ribs als 
they ſerve to tie them with the Keel, they are often cal. 
led Keelſon, or falſe Keel. | _ 
18, The Carriage of a Ship Gun. 5 
19. Plants which ſerve to cover certain Notches made 
in the Floor-IJimbers, of which the Bottom of the Ship 
is compoſed ; and thoſe Notches ſerve for the Eyachz- 
tion of the Water, which is in the Ship from the Prow 


les binding. 


to the Pumps. 


20. The Jarlot of the Keel, where the Gabord enters: 
it is a Kind of Notch made in the Keel, in the Stem, 
and in the Stern-Poſt of the Ship, to introduce into it a 


ſmall Part of the Side-Planks, which coyer the Members 


of the Ship. = TT OLD 

21, The Line, which hanging to the Level of the 
biggeſt Part of the Ship, is found a Foot diſtant from the 
lowermoſt Deck, at the Place where it ends, and where 
the Flowers begin in deſcending, and that's the Breadth 
of the biggeſt Part of the Ship. a cabs 


Ficvrs III. 


Which repreſents in another Manner the ſame Pieces of if | 


1wo preceding MoDE1s, and ſbew better the Roundnef 
A e PHT 5 


1. The Futtocks under the falſe Beans, laced at 


every 6 Feet Diſtance, under the firſt Deck, to ſtrengthen 


the Bottom of the Ship. Theſe falſe Beams are Pieces of 


Wood, ſemblable to thoſe over which often a falſe Deck 
is made; and where it has its greater Height, a Retrench- 
ment is contrived, where the Soldiers retire to repoſe 
themſelves and ſleep. VV 
The Bindings of the Scupper-Holes. 
The Veigbt or Burden of the Deck. 
, ĩ ioiaanie' 

The Futtocks of the upper Deck. 

The reverſe Lengthenings. 

The Binding of the Bauquiere. _ 

. A Scaffold on which the Workmen place themſelves 
The main Stem inſide. _ 


 Frevurs IV. 


111 or Men- 
Which ſhews diſtintẽly and fucceſſroely the Parts 07 , 
bers of a Ship, which give it the Length and Depth i 


muſt have forwards. 


1. The Carline. 
2. The Keel. . 
3. The Gabords, or firſt Boards downwards wii 

form the outward Sides of a Ship. The ROW — 5 
which are placed above the Gabord are called Ribols. 
4. The Vaigres and Lengthenings. 
5. The lowermo# Deck, | 
6. The Floor Timbers, 


© SW BASS 9 


7 . The 


e Flowers and th 


p 7" W 
7" SLIT "0 
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Jh 2 3 * 
n ; 


| abs of the Bottom. D150 has] Þt.; 

lh tha 25 which ſupport the Deck. 5 

8. The Beams of the firſt. Deck. 155 2a In 

9 "The Girts with their juutting out. 

ak The Bindings of the aaf edges 

Repreſents, Cielin | | Fan ee 

I The"; echt of che Deck, which is thick and nar- 

2, erent notched, to; put over the Beams in the 
of the Ships, on each Side, from fore to aft, at 

110 one Third of the Length of the Ship. 

WM The Flat n Weg N | 

4 The Lengthenings. . 


| uo. enen 
The placed bandwiſe on 


row 


? The Port Holes, 


bi Beams of the ſecond Deck. 


| ; FlouR E VI. uh N 
indy and ſucceſſively the Parts or Members of 
7 give it the Breadth and Depth it must 
hove backwards. =o oa 
| - 1 placed back ward and round inſide. 29 


both Sides of 


quite 


che Middle; that thoſe placed backward follow 


in 
Extremities of the Ship. 


. „ Fi VU. 
Fepreſens, | | 


1. The Port-Holes, bandwiſe, on both. Sides of the 


hi SF 7 | 

: Two Port-Holes at the Stern. 

Geral Sorts of them, and are placed in different 
Parts of the Ship, as well to join the Members thereof, 
as to ſtrengthen and keep up the whole Structure. 

| © 4, The Futtocks, which ſupport the Deck. 
Z. The Bindings of the Scupper-Holes of the lower 
Deck, we have already obſerved, that they 'muſt be 19 
ſnches broad, and 5 or 6 thick at the firſt Deck. 


Vol, That here follows a Rule for the Thickneſs of the 
Niue Plants, mention'd infthe above-deſcribed Figures. 


Note alſo, That before we proceed further, I'Il explain 
here the two Figures of the fore Part of a Man of 
War, repreſented in my Plate ; thoſe two Figures be- 

ung cut in a Manner, that the outſide Parts which do 

dot appear in one, are repreſented: very diſtinctly in 
the other, and are marked with the ſame, Cyphers or 

Letters, viz. i 8 


8. The Neck-Piece of the Cutwater, which muſt have 2 7 
eetin Length, and g in Breadth, to be proportion'd to 
_ of War, which has 145 Feet in Length from the 
tem to the Stern-Poſt, 36 Feet broad, and 15 deep. 
R. R. The Futtocks of the Neck-Piece. The Needles 
: 1 Cutwater comprized between the Neck - Piece and 
he eren, and which jut out much into the Sea, 

dere more rounded than they were formerly. 


Va The Holes or Faftenings of the Tacks of the Fore- 


V. V. The Stem... 
W. The Keel. 


Vor. II. 


U 


h 
05 


VX. The Hole thro? 
Bowſprit. 


wird between the Girts. 


tery. 


Fach Port-Hole muſt have its 


back the Cannon, 


- 41 half backward, it has leſs Cavity than thoſe 
backwards. N a oct 


Note That we fee in this Figure, that the, fla! Ribs are 
7 


them; and thoſe quite backwards are placed at che | 


3. Bands, Pieces of Timber -work. _ There N are 


. V 
The Side Plants of Feet in Length, from 
the Bottom of 4 Ihe Stem to the Stern- 
Ship, from n. ͤ HIS 
a e e "B86 2 Inches thick. 
IJ o to 80 „ | 
+ $0 0-1001 -:- --2 
too to 120 383 
„Lizens 4 
140 to 160 43 
4460 c %% 4% 


; | 7 I 
which paſſes the Tack of the 
P. The Hawſe Holes. 


£ 


1 Moy edt | bY be * % « 5 5 Nr \ | | 
O. O. The Side Plants, which are put two and tus 


N. The'Threſhold of the Port-Hols, * low Threſboll 
M. The Valves of the Port-Holes of — 9 
Large Men of War have commonly three Ber-. 


v 7 Þ : 
. N £7 4 


teries. 


L. The ſecond. Battery is placed above the lower, or 

at the middle Deck; and the, third on the upper Deck. 

its Drague and its Crane; 
ſerving to approach, and draw 
EO Ye and likewiſe. to ſtop the Recoyl, ſo 
at a Piece of Cannon may not recoyl it is fir'd, 
further than half Deck. 5 8 5 _ 12 8 —_ 

F. K. Embraſures to level the Cannon. 

I. The Cadenes of the Shrowds, which are Iron-Chains. 
at the End whereof is placed a Ram's Block (g) to make 
the Shrowds tight. They ſerve to fo many other 
Things, that for the Rigging of a ſingle Ship, we take 
moſt commonly 13 Dozens of them. 
E. E. The Yard-Bearers 1, 2, 3. which are above 
the Cutwater, the uppermoſt is 8 Inches broad back 
wards, and 4+ thick; 5 Inches broad forwards, and 3 
thick. The ſecond 6 Inches broad, and 4: thick 
backwards; 4; broad, and 32 thick forward. The 
lowermoſt 6+ broad, and 4 Inches thick backward: 
and ; Inches broad forwards. . 1 | 
4. The Door of the Fore-Caſtle, _ 

1. 2. The Ornaments of the uppermoſt Part of the 
3. 5. Shew the Sheathing of the Boards, which make 
an End of covering the hind Part of the Ship, as far as 
the laesst T7 


which are big Ropes, 


Note, That here follows a more particular Deſcription 


of ſeveral Pieces or Members of a Ship, which have 
already been mentioned; beginning at the Stern. 


The great Block of the Driſſe.— It is a large 
ſquare Piece of Timber, placed upright on the Carline, 
whence it riſes over the Deck. At the upper End of that 
Piece of Wood, there are three or four Spinning Wheels 
of Pulleys on the ſame Axle- Tree, on which the great 
Clew-Lines paſs; the main Block of Clew-Lines ſerve to 
the Main- Tarxd. e F 
The main Capſton, 2. fig. 17. is a wooden Machine 

placed on the firſt Gun-Deck, and which riſes 4 or 5 
Feet above the ſecond ; it is called double Capſton, be- 
cauſe it ſerves to raiſe the Anchor, and for other Uſes, 


vhich I'll mention, when I'll. explain its Figure. 


The main er. ſimple Capſton, placed on the ſecond 
r r r 
1. The Dogue of Amure. There is one on each Side 
of the Ship. It is a Hole with a Taguet inſide, and a 
Frame outſide. One of thoſe Holes is Larboard of the 


Shlp, and the other Starboard, on the flat Body at the 


Head of the Main Maſt, to tie the Conets of the Main- 
Sail. The Diſtance between the Etambraie of the Main- 
Maſt, and either of the Dogues of Amure, is equal to the 
-Lingth:of the rtfainiBeam, 7 to; | 
3. Chains of the Shrowds. moore op] 1 
4. Mast; it is a great Tree, or a long Piece of Wood 
placed in a Ship, to which the Yards, Sails, and 
: Tackles neceflary for the Sailing of the Ship, are 
faſtened. _ | "Df 1 f 


19 86] Chouquet. ; 


6. It is a triangular Piece of Wood placed on the. End 
of the Stays, and which join them with the Stern, 
J. Taquet of the Key of the Stays. It is a Piece of 
Timber, placed under the Key of the Stays, between 
the Counter-Fort, and the Counter-Stern-Poſt. | 
8. The Ladder of the Poop; which is made of Cord, 
and hangs at the Stern of the Ship, for the Commodity 
of the People of the Shallop, and to make Uſe of it in 4 
Tempeſt. 


FicuRE XI, 


Shes, | | | 
1. A ſimple Pulley; which is a fe where there 13 
only a ſingle Pulley. : 


+3 2. A 
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2. A Crane Pulley, which is a double Muffle, where 
there are ſometimes two Pulleys over one another, and 
ſometimes even four. | | 

3. Pulleys of Caliornes, which are Pulleys with two or 
three Wheels on the ſame Axle-tree. | 

4. Common Pulleys, which is a round Body made of 
Wood or Metal, in Form of a Plate, with a hollow all 
round it, for a Rope to run round. The Pulley is ſet 
in what's called a Scarf or Muffle; and by that Word 
Pulley is underſtood the whole together, viz. the Scarf, 
the Pulley, the Wheel, and the Axle-tree. | 

5. Cut, or dented Pulley, is a Pulley which has its 
Scarf ſloping on one Side, to run the Bow-line into it, 
when it is neceſſary to hale it. 

6. Hawſe-Block, it is a large ſquare Piece of Timber, 
placed upright on the Carline, whence it riſes over Deck. 
At the upper End of that Piece of Timber, there are 
three or four Wheels of Pulleys on the ſame Axle tree, 
over which the great Driſſes run. 

7. The Block of the Driſſe of the Mizen-Maſt, the 
Pulleys whereof muſt be eight Inches broad, with pro- 
rtionable Cordages. | 

8. The Scuttle: It is a Kind of little Platform, ſup- 
ported by wooden Bars, and which runs, in jutting out, 
round the Cap of the Maſt: Though moſt commonly 
the largeſt Ships have but four Scuttles, viz. the Main- 

Scuttle, the Fore-Maſt- Scuttle, that of the Boliſprit, and 
that of the Mizen, and there are but Bars at the other 
Maſts, thoſe Bars are notwithſtanding called Scuitles. The 
Scuttles ſerve for working the Ship, wherefore the 
Sailors go up to them. They ſerve likewiſe to faſten 
the Stays, Shrowds, and ſeveral other Cordages. A 
Sailor is kept there in Centry, that he may ſee at a 
greater Diſtance. „ | | 

The fixteenth Figure repreſents, —1. The Etambraie of 
the Main-Maſt. The Etambrates are round Holes made 

in the Decks of a Ship, to paſs the Maſts through them, 
or they are two large Pieces of Wood which embrace 
a round Hole made in the Deck, through which the 
Maſt runs, the better to ſtrengthen the Deck in that 
Place, and keep the Maſt more ſteady. | | 

2. The Etambrie of the Fore-Maſt. 

3. The Etambrie of the Capſton. 

4. The Pump. COTE NL Ons N | 
5. The iron, or wooden Rod of the Pump. lt holds 
the Apparatus. 1 0 

6. The Girt of Viboard, is a Girt a little ſmaller than 

the others, which runs all along the Ship upwards. 

7. The Girts, are long Pieces of Wood, put in di- 
vers Places a- top of the Ribs of a Ship, as well for Or- 

nament as Neceſſity. The Chiefs of them are over the 


Acaſtillages at Breaſt-high. There are likewiſe ſome of 


them on the Pediment of both Caſtle. 

The zwelfth Figure ſhews, —1, 2. The Figures of the 
Bats." --: WES. . 

1. The firſt ſhews the Bits, ſuch as they are ſeen 

backwards; 5 b, the Pillars or the Bits; c c, the Head of 

the Pillars; 44, the Holes which ſerve for the large Iron 
Pegs when the Cable is on the Bits, to ſtop it, and 
hinder it from ſpinning; e e, the Boltſprit; g g, the Deck; 
h, the Head of the Bolſter which is of Deal. | 


This firſt Figure of the Bits has its Proportions, that 


it ſhould not riſe above the firſt Deck. But if it was 
to be carried as far as the ſecond, the Pillars ſhould be 
kept longer downwards. = 1 | 
The ſecond Figure thews the Bits on the fore Part 
of the Ship, the better to diſcover the Futtocks which 


do not appear at the Stern; 5% the upper Branches of 
the Futtocks which extend over the Deck, as far as the 


1 Tcad of the Bolſter; c c, the lower Branches of the 


Futtocks, which cannot be made too long, and can be 


extended as far as the Guerlandes, which are thoſe large 


Pieces of Carpenter-Work bent, and placed ſquare-wiſe 
on the Stem, above, and under the Hawſe-Holes, to 


ior the joining of the fore Part of the Ship, and keep 
up the Side-Planks; d dd d, Pegs with Rings which 
— through the Ribs and Beams, and are faſtened with 
ins. | 

3. The Pillars of the Bits. 

4. Ilatuſe- Ille. Commonly there are two Hawſe- 
Tloles, one on each Side of the Stem; and ſometimes 
four, two on cach Side the fore Part of the Ship, Star- 


Timber, which reſts on the two upright Beams, and into 


be 


3 1 : ; 
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board and Larboard of the Stem; In N. 
which hes __ Gun-Decks the How len 


of Wir 
under the firſt or lower Deck. e p 
5. The Great Level. | £226 


The ffteenth Figure ſhews, —1. The Arebite, | 
e . 


ſtyle, which is a Piece of Timber Ani lt 
inſtead of Arcade, and is the firſt 2 Columns hat 
ſupport the others. Pal, which \ 


2. Bars of the Capſton, are certai bu The 
Wood, ſerving to turn the Capſton 1 1 8 Pieces of 
3. 2 EN. I have faid already, that 1 
ongeſt and biggeſt Piece of Wood ek 
Hold of a Ship. Oy 

4. The Girts, already mentioned, are pla | 
ones to the others. The Sailors find « Gene pag 
them foes wy want to get into the Ship to Foun) 1 

. Counter-Girts, are thoſe pl f 
Tre. © 4 - e Tylke. 
6. The great Carline, or Zarline of the Main. 

7. The Carline of the Foot of the Fos b 


ts the 
d in the 


8. The Carline of the Mizen-Maſt, 
9. The Carline of the Capſton. 

10. The Straps, which are Pieces placed oye; | 
Binding, as the Allonges are under it, to ſtrengthen | . 
Ships which carry much Cannon. The larger 95 
which have two Rows of Port-Holes want double 8 at 
— — ſtill more under the Fore- Caſtie — 
of the Anchors, which are drawn up there. 3. 
mahnt ⁊ĩ⁊ | be ere, and hk 

The fourteenth Figure repreſents, —1. | 
| rake already ſo often er e 

2, 3. Porques of the Bottom, ſituated about the Md. 
dle of the Carline, and are leſs bent, and fatter than 
the other Porques, becauſe the Bottom of the 
flatter about the Middle of the Carline. 

4. Bindings of the Scupper-Holes  _, 

5. Flat Boards, placed over the Ends of the revere 
Lengthening cloſe to the Girts. E 
6. Threſholds of a Port-Hole, or lower Thucſhold, is 
a Board which being put over the lower Part of the Port- 
Hole, covers the Thickneſs of the Sides, and prevent; 
the Water from rotting the Members of the Sp | 

7. Some call likewiſe, Threſholds, the croſs Piece of 


dip is 


which enters the Iron Work. | 
8. The Vaigres of Empature of the Floor-Timbers 
and Kees, are thoſe which follow the Yaigres of the 
Bottom, and are riſen above it, to form the Roundneſs 
on both Sides. e | 
9. The Fargues are Boards: riſen on that Part of the 
Flatboard called the Bule, to ſerve inſtead of Guard-Corys, 
the better to defend the Deck, and to ſteal from the 
Sight of the Enemy what paſſes on Deck. The Bull, 
or Embelle, is that Part of the upper Deck which runs 
between the Shrowds of the Fore-Maſt and the main 
Shrowds, and which having its Side leſs riſen than that 
of the other Parts of the Ship fore and aft, leave that | 
Part of the Deck almoft quite open at its Flanks. It 
then to cover that Place that the Fargues are ukd. 
They are took off when the Fight is over, as wells tie 
Guard- Corps, which are Mattes, or Textures made of 
Ropes, and placed on the upper Sides of Men of War, 
to ſhelter Soldiers againſt the Muſketry of the Enemis 
11. The Gallow of the Lever which ſerves to ans 
the Water out of the Pump. | 


Note, That we have ſeen in the preceding Figures, cf 
Application of the Models made to ſhew the Lg”, 
Breadth, and Caliber of the Members and I rk 
a Ship, when it is to be built, to be put on the Stocks; 
and in a Condition to be launched, which is done i 
the following Manner. 


To place well a Keel on the Stocks (fig. 7.) the oy 
muſt be placed at 6 Feet diſtant from one — 4 
taking Care that the Middle of the Kee! ſhould 7 


rectly on the Middle of the Stocks, The bigger un 
' deſigned to keep the Keel almoſt in an Equi 


when the Ship is launched, muſt be placed 
the Length of Keel, taking it backwards, 
Heel of the Keel. The 7ins more back 
Wedges, becauſe as ſoon as the Ship Jeans ** 
ward, it reſts leſs on thoſe Stocks, and the) fall o 

1 


a little fo 
them- 
ſelves; 


, 


' muſt be put at all the other Stocks, 

5 e Bae Carpenters make the 
which is under on — o + apo 
Ig d to launch the Ship, they dig u 
age je round the Stock, and under 1t, 10 
. ſinks a little, and then breaks it in Pieces. 
that it che Keel is well placed on its Stock, a Line is 
d its Middle, from fore to aft, to ſee if 
1 t arched. Moſt Carpenters make it arch by 6 
ir be 1855 underneath, according to its Length, pre- 
$1 chat it ſtraitens again when it is in the Water, 
2 Ships being much narrower at their Extremity 
becauly their Body, and conſequently leſs ſupported 
than a the Water, the Extremities ſeldom fail ſinking 
* ö - firſt, and afterwards, when the Ship grows 
"= they continue to ſink a little by Degrees, and the 
0 | bends Inſide, which produces a very diſagreeable 
_ and ſometimes a dangerous one. In placing the 
5 on the Stock, Care is taken to keep it higher back- 
and as high as is neceſſary to launch eaſily the 

Chi to the Water, and before the Tins are put under 
' 1 it would be very proper to make a Bed of 
9000 Boards 10 or 12 Inches broad, or more, to place 


the Tins upon 


it, rather than on the the Ground, All 
| this may be eaſily underſtood, in examining Figure 7, of 
my Plate, where a i 
Stocks, with the following Circumſtances, 12 
| A Scaffold made ſlanting for the Workmen to go 
in. and come out of the Ship. 1 
2. An Aperture left for the Paſſage into the Ship, 
of the biggeſt Pieces of Timber, which muſt ſerve for 
its Conſtruction. pa | 
3. Pieces of Timber diſpoſed at a Level, and ſup- 
Faſhion, or the Ground even with the Water, to fa- 
cilitate the launching of the Ship, in the Manner re- 
preſented under the Letter B, | ety: 
4. Tins placed on the Ground, or on Boards to ſup- 
port the Keel, | wt Nos! 
5. The Stocks, or Bed where the Tins and Ship reſt, 
6. Wedges greaſed, and drove under the Keel. | 
J. Cite, or long Pieces of Timber placed parallel 


in order to launch it to the Water. 
uſe of two indented Pieces of Wood, which they call 
Colmbiers, and which go to the Water along with the 
| Ship; and when the Ship begins to float, the Golombiers, 


withdrawn, But among the Dutch the Coites remain in 
their Place, and the Ship ſliding over them, goes alone 
to the Water. The Dutch have this Particular beſides, 
that they put each Side on the Coites, the Wedges 
which ſerve to make the Ship ſlide on the Coites, and 
at A RS ar ra DES 
B. The Calione, and Rope to ſtop the Ship and draw 
it forwards and N as Neceſſity {ror it. 
Laſtly, it is ſeen in the Figure B, how far the Con- 
ſtruction of 2 Ship is advanced when it is launched. 
lt is perfected afterwards erecting a Scaffold, which 
reaches from the Stern of the Ship to the Shore, where 
there are Quays made for that Uſe. 3 


tor repaired, is called Dock. This is of two 
its; a dry Dock where the Water is kept out by 
great F lood-Gates till the Ship is built, or repaired, 
t alterwards can be eaſily let into it again to float 
unch her; a wet Dock, is any Place in the 
— out of the Tide's Way, where a = may be 


8 1 and ſo dock herſelf, or ſink herſe a Place 


155 alſo, That there is another Operation to be made 
na lip, which has not been 
aca 1s that of careening it. 


81 "areen a Sh 
Þ Up Leaks 

A Shi 
— of her Lading, c. being taken out, and a- 
ber Side 3 another Veſſel lower than herſelf, laid by 
quires, eis halled down to it as ſoon as the Occaſion 


. Fr. à fourth or fifth Strake ; and there kept 


ip, is to lay it on one Side, to calk, 
» refit or trim the other Side. 
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the Letter A ſhews the Ship on the 


ported by other perpendicular ones, in a Dock, Dutch 


n A. The Ribs. 


under the Ship, to carry it when taken off the Stocks, 
The French make 


which are tied to it with Ropes, floating likewiſe, are 


Nate, That the Pit, Pond, or Creek, where Ships are 


Canow ; VIZ. | 


mentioned yet, and _ 


IP is faid to be brought to a Careen, when the 


by the Weight of Ballaſt, Ordnance, (Sc. as we! 
Ropes, leſt it ſhould ſtrain her Maſts too — 95 
This is done with Deſign to trim her Sides or Bottoms 
to calk her Seams, or to mend any Fault ſhe has under 
the Water. | 
This Operation of Careening is ſeen, fig. 8. Nay 
_— 2 _ 11 Cores A Fam. a Ship nee careened 
on the Starboard Side; and B, a Ship caree | 
Larboard Side, . He. 8 
C, Heating made with ſmall Wood, while the Ca- 
reen is given to the Ship, The Heat muſt not be 
ſpared. | | 
a = Kh Tar is til = Wood of the Ship, and 
the Cordages are imbibed, that they may re "ater 
Wind, ang Heat of the Sun, N e e 
E, That Tripod or Candleſtick, which are three 
Stakes driven very far into the Ground, in the Middle 
whereof is a Fourth, placed like a Candle in a Candle- 
ſtick. It is called Stool and Tripod, becauſe of its Like- 
neſs to the Seats with three Feer, uſed in Holland by moſt 
Workmen, To this are faſtened the Ropes which ſerve 
to ſupport the Ships when they are put on their Sides to 
be careened ; to which are faſtenetl likewiſe the Atrapes, 
which are large Ropes to hinder a Ship from lying too 
much on its Side, while ſhe is in Careen. 


Note, That our Man of War thus entirely - finiſhed, 
muſt next be fitted with two Boats, one called the 
Shalop, or Long-Boat, and the other the Canow., 


The Sbalop, or Long-Boat, ſerves to carry People on 
board the Ship, or on Shore, or from one Board to 
another, It ſerves likewiſe to carry the Towing - Anchor, 
when it mult be caſt, To carry on board the Muni- 
tions and Proviſions, the Ballaſt, and other heavy Bur- 
thens, to ſave the Crew and Cargo in caſe of a Shipwreck, 


or any other Misfortune at Sea, and to a great Number 


of other particular Uſes. In my Plate of Naval Archi- 
tetture, fig. 9. is ſeen a Sbalop turned upſide-down, to 
ſhew from the Top the Situation and Order of its in- 
ward Parts, viz. nn | 
B, The Knees of the Bottom. 
C, The Carlines. | 
D, The Serrebanguieres. 
E, The Benches where the Rowers ſit. 
F, The Deck, and the Bench of the fore Part of the 
5 | e 


1 The Benches joined round the hind Part Inſide, 


for the Conveniency of thoſe who are in it. 


H, The Floor, or Bottom of the Shalop. | 
I, The Taguets with their Achomes, to preſerve the 
Boards againſt the rubbing of the Oar. In their ſtead 
is placed, in ſmaller Boats, two Tolers, which are ſmall 
wooden Pegs to place the Oar between. 
K, The Freeze and Girt of the Viboard. 
M M, The Crowning of the Shalop. 5 
NN, Small Futtocks to keep the Benches of fore and 


aft ſteady. 


00, A Rool of Defence, to defend the Stem from 
ſtriking againſt large Veſſels. ee 
P, The Pegs to hang the Sa 


ls or Derives. 
Q, Hole in the Carline, with a Notch in the Bench 
to place the Maſt, 5 | 


The Canow, is a Kind of ſmall Shalop, deſigned for 


the ſame Uſes as the Long Boat. The tenth Figure of 


my Plate ſhews a Canow turned upſide-down like the 


Sbalop, wherein are repreſented all the inſide Parts there- 
of, and diſtinguiſhed by Figures. 


The Figures which 
are not viſible in the Canow turned upſide-down, are 
eaſily ſeen in the perpendicular Section of the ſame 
. The fore Part of the Canow, 

The hind Part, 1 
The Ribs. eee 
The Knees of the Bottom. 
The Carline. 
The Serrebanquiere. 
The Board. 
The Taquets with their Echomes. 
Pieces of Wood placed behind the Careen to 


ee 


place the Oar to row the Canow, either to the Ship or 


10. The 


to Shore. 


10. The Deck and Bench of the fore Part of the 
Canow. "09 

11. The Cajute, and Benches of the Stern. 

12. Taquets to faſten the Soals, when the Wind 
ſerves. | 

12. The Hole to place the Maſt. 

14. 'The Futtocks to ſtrengthen the Benches fore 
and aft. e oF 

15. The Vireyaut. 

16. 'The Hatch. | | 

17. 18, The Length of the Canow, which is moſt 
commonly as much as the Breadth of the Ship to 
which it is to ſerve. | | 


Note, That in England and Holland they have a Kind of 
ſmall Veſſel, called Jacht; in England for Pleaſure and 
War; and in Holland for the Service of the Eaſt-India 
Company, for that of the Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty, and for the frequent Deputations from the 
States General, and from the Cities of the Seven 
United Provinces. There are ſome of thoſe Yachts 
which are 66 Feet long, 19 broad, and 6 deep, under 
the Scupper-Holes, | | 


Note alſo, That on the Mediterranean, the French, Ha- 
lians, Spaniards, &c. have Galleys. py 

A GaLLEy is a low built Veſſel, going both with 

Oars and Sails. e ee | | 


Note, That the Galley is called by the Greek Authors 


under the Eaſtern Empire, Taaxziz and Tan,; and 


by the Latin Authors of the ſame Time Galea; 


whence the modern Denomination. Some ſay it was 
called Galea, on Account of the Figure of a Cap, or 
Helmet, which it bore on its Head, or Prow, as Ovid 
| atteſts, De triſtib. The French call it Galere, by 
_ Reaſon they ſay, that the Top of the Maſts are uſually 
cut in Manner of a Hat, which the 1:alians call Ga- 
lero, Others derive both Galea and Galere from a 
Fiſh, by the Greets called Taxeelns, or £i@as 3 and by 
the Engliſh Sword-Fiſb, whoſe Shape this Veſſel re- 
ſembles. Laſtly, others derive Galley, Galea, Ga- 
lere, Galeaſſe, &c. From the Syriack and Chaldee, 
Gaul, and Gallin, a Man expoſed on the Water, or 
in a Veſſel of Wood. ATE I A a 


Galleys are diſtinguiſhed into Light and Baſtard Galleys. 
Light Galleys are built in the antient Manner, having 
the Poop narrow and ſharp.  _ 79 34'S} 
. Baſtard Galleys are the common Galleys, which have 
the Poop broad. They commonly carry only two Maſts, 
viz. the Maſtre and the Trinquet, which they take off as 
Occaſion requires. [- II Hey! 


We call Capitane Galley, the principal Galley, not only 
of the maritime Powers and ſovereign States, which 


have no Title of Kingdoms, but likewiſe of ſome King- 


doms annexed to a greater: And Patronne Galley, the 


ſecond Galley of France, of Tuſcany, and of Malta, and 


the third of the maritime Powers, who beſides a Rea?! 


have a Capitane, ſuch as the eccleſiaſtical State, Spain, 
af, 55 SET 
But we call Real Galley, the principal Galley of an in- 

_ dependant Kingdom, and likewiſe the firſt of the Pope's 
Galleys; becauſe all the crowned Heads of the Catholick 
States, give the Precedency to his Holineſs. | 


In the Conſtruction of Galleys, they commonly give | 
190 Palms or Hand-breadth of Length from one Capion 


to the other; which is ſaid in Ships from the Stem to 
the Stern Poſt, They make the principal Rib (which is 
the Rib of the Middle of the Galley, and likewiſe the big- 
geſt, called by the Italians Szamenale) 25 Palms broad. 
They call Cutwater Sperone, to which are given 227 
Palms in Length. 


Here follows a Deſcription of the principal Parts of a 


Galli, vr. | 

The Rudder, called by the Italians Temone, is ſuſpended 
to the Stem with two Hooks, like in other Veſſels. 

The Main Maſt is go Palms long; big at the Bottom 


2 Palms, and a-top 13. The Jtalians call it Albero 
Maeſtro. 6 


The Fore Maſt, called by the Levantines 7 rinquet, and 


the Italians Albero de Trenchetto, is 


he It Nee, 8 54 Palms long, big at 
Cc Bottom 147 a-t0!) 3 O14 Palm. é | | 
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4. The Bandins, which are Places for the 


+ 'The King of France keeps up 40 Galleys for the Uſe 


of the Galleys bears a double Anchor, placed in Pale be. 
| hind the Eſcutcheon of his Arms, as a Mark of his Au- 


The Main Yard is 112 Palms lone 
lower End, and Er at the upper End. PT 
Fore Maſt is leſs long, according to the Pr 
is between both Maſts, or from 90 to 

The Main Sail is by the Italians called ue, 

The Gabier, is the Sailor who ſtands re 
Scuttle, called Gabie on the Mediterranean "ITY on the 
the great Flag, the Bannicre, the Flag of the = here we 
IVeather Cocks of the Fore Maſt, the Banner e 17 the 
Maſt, the Standard, which diſtinguiſhes the N the Eyre 

The Place of the Steerer. "on, E,. 

The Place of the Captain in the Dunetie 

The Courſer, or Corſia, which is the Paſſa 
Prow to the Poop, thro' the Rows of Galle 

The Place of the two Comites, or O 
ley-Slaves. e 

The Place of the Trumpeters. To 

The Cutwater of the Galley, in Traliny called g 

The Place of the Courſer, which is a large * 
Cannon in Battery, lodg*d on the fore Part of f. G - 
it is commonly a 33 or 34 Pounder, "0; 

Lighter Cannons, which are common] 
Pieces, and two others 5 or 6 Pounders. 
leys of the King of France carry only at p 
Stead, two 25 or 26 Pounders. 

The Holes through which the Ropes "Ns | 
to lift up on Board the Cannon, and other heavy B 5 
The Anchor or Grapler of the Galley, = a 

The outſide and inſide Parts of the Gallys, and v1. 
they contain, are, e e 
I. The Prow-§F. 

2. The Poop. OY. 
3. The Place of the Captain. 


eq 

C big at th 
he Yep of tl 
Portion which 


ge from th 
Y-Slaves, 


V two Baſtard. 
But the Gal. 
reſent in their 


Volunteers. 3 8 Wh 
The Oars of a Galley muſt be made of Beech, 33 
Palms long, and have cach 5 Men to row. The Pain 

is a Meaſure of 9 Inches, 5 
Galleys keep uſually towards the Coaſts, tho ſome- 
times they croſs the Sea. | | 


of the Mediterranean ; the Arſenal whereof, which is à 
very magnificent one, being at Marſeilles: The General 


thority. The preſent General of the Gally is the Che- 
valier 4 Orleans, Grand Prior of France, of the Order of 
Malta, a natural Son of his Royal Highneſs the late Re. 
gent of France, Philip Duke of Orleans, by Madamoiſelle 
de Hi, FVV 
Note, That Galleys, in Latin, are called Biremes, Trire- 
mes, and Quadriremes, not on Account of their hay- 
ing two, three, or four Ranges of Oats before one 
another, as many learned Men have imagined, and 
particularly Scaliger and Snellius, tho' this laſt ba 
_ wrote excellently on the Subject of Navigation; ior 
this were impracticable: Nor yet on Account of ther 
having but two, three, or four Oars; for then they 
would want Strength: But by Reaſon there were tuo, 
three, or four Rowers faſtened to en Oar; as ver 
well ſhewn by F. de Chales a Jeſuit, in his Art af Sa. 
ing. The Error. was occaſioned by ſome antient Ca. 
leys, repreſented on Medals, or Baſſo-Retew5 
wherein are ſeveral Ranges of Rowers placed ore 
each other: But all the Mathematicians, I lbb, 
and Ship-builders, look on this as mere Viſion 3 10.3 
much as Pliny makes mention of Galleys of 153 - 
30, 40, or 50 Rows of Rowers, fo that if they hes 
ranged over each other, tho' we were only to 7 
four Feet for each Deck, there would be a Diſtanc a, 
160 Feet between the loweſt Rowers and be 
And yet we are aſſured, that the higheſt Ve 6 5 
built, was only 72 Feet high. Scaliger arne, 
the firſt Triremis, or Galley of three Stories, was 45 
at Corinth; and is of Opinion, that what P 1 1 
long Ships, were what we call Ga/lcajes 3 ds 


£1005 3 
whereof was that of Argonautus. V epetius Ment 


f gut; 
Galley of five Decks; and Memnon another with 0g 
and only one Man to each Oar. —_— 
Note alſo, That the French have their Calles rowe® ®. 
Criminals, condemned to it for ſome 
3 


ca pital C ** 


unted ſuch) they have committed. Thoſe 
Wretches are adjudged to ſerve the King 
n board the Galleys, either for ever, or 
limited Time. A Man condemned to the Gal- 

ſo 0 perpetuity, is dead in a civil Senſe. He can- 
leys pe ſe of any of his Effects; cannot inherit; and 
r T married his Matriage-is null: Nor can his 
if he „ have any of her Dower out of his Goods. 
* ag leſiaſtical Courts cannot ſentence to the Gal- 
0 It is out of their Juriſdiction and Reſort, By an 
| finance of Charles IX. in 1564. the Judges are en- 
dice not to condemn a Criminal for leſs than 10 
N And Henry III. by another in 1379. enjoins 
wh rains not to detain their Galley Slaves after 
ve Time is expired; but this Law is not obſerved ; 
2 an unfortunate Slave has ſerved the Time he 
1 condemned for, he mult ſerve heſides, before he 
8 recover his Liberty, ſo many Tears for the King, 
© ay for the Queen, ſo many for the Dauphin, and 

| ries almoſt in infinitum ; ſo that a Man condemned for 
ten Years to the Galleys, has as little Hopes of ever 
recovering his Liberty, 
4 hundred and one Years. 


real or acco 
- unfortunate 
45 Slaves, © 


Nate again, That the Invention of Ships is very antient; 
| pe. God himſelf gave the firſt Model thereof to Noah, 
fortheBuilding of his Ark, to ſave the human Race trom 


Antiquity) beſides this Ark, are that of Prolemy Philo- 

ter, which was 280 Cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 
high it carried 400 Rowers, 400 Sailors, and 3000 
* Soldiers. That which the ſame Prince made to fail on 
the Nile, we are told, was half a Stadium long. Yet 
| theſe were nothing in Compariſon with Hiero's Ship, 

© built under the Direction of Archimedes ; on the Struc- 
© ture whereof Moſchion, as we are told by Snellius, 


. employ d in it to make fifty Galleys 3 it had all the 


1 * 1 ü Pry BESS 
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as one who is condemned for 


the Waters of the Deluge. The firſt celebrated Ships of 


rote a whole Volume. There was Wood enough 
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Variety of Apartments of a Palace; Banquetting. 
Rooms, Galleries, Gardens, Viſh-Ponds, Stables, Mills, 
Baths, a Temple of Vente, & c. It was encompaſſ:d 
with an Iron Rampart, eight Towers; with Walls, 
and Bulwarks, furnithed with Machines of War; par- 
ticularly one, which threw a Stone of 300 Pounds, of 
a Dart 12 Cubits long, the Space of half a Mile; with 
many other Particulars related by Aubenæus. Among 
modern Ships, the moſt celebrated, are the Roya! 
Loiiis, built at Toulon in France, and at preſent at 
Breſt, ſhe carries 120 Guns, but is ſo heavy, and ſails 
ſo flow, that ſhe has never made any other Voyage but 
from Toulon to Breſt, where it has remain'd fince, and 
is only kept for Parade, and for a magnificent Piece 
of Naval ArchiteJure ; all the Cannon are Braſs, the 
Apartments inſide, are ſumptuous, and outſide it is 
gilt level with the Water. And another built at 
Wookwich in England, in 1701; the Dimenſions 
whereof, whence thoſe of other Rates may be dedu- 
ced, are as follows: The Length 210 Feet (that of 
the Royal Lois is 250) Number of Guns 1103 
Number of Men 1250 (that of the Roya! Loilis 5000) 
Number of Tuns 2500 ; Draught of Water 22 Feet; 
the Main- Sail, in Length 54 Yards, Depth 19; the 
Main-Maſt, in Length 39 Feet, in Diameter 38 
Inches; Weight of the Anchor 82 C. 1 4. 14 1b, 
Cable in Length 200 Yards; Diameter of the Cable 
22 Inches. The Expence of Building a common firſt 
Rate Ship, with Guns, Tackling, and Rigging, is 
computed at 60,0001. Sterling. : 


Note beſides, That having finiſhed our Ship, and fitted 
her with all its Rigging, Tackling, Cc. I ſhall next 
fail in her to ſome Parts of the World; but as this 
cannot be done without the Aſſiſtance of the Art of 
Navigation; we'll learn that Art in my next 
Treatiſe. | | 


— 
— — 


TAVIGAT ION, is the Art or Act of Sailing, 

IN or of conducting a Veſſel from one Place to ano- 
ther the ſafeſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt commodious Way. 

This Art, in the full Latitude of the Word, compre- 

hends three Parts. 1. The Art of conſtructing or build- 

ing Ships, taught in the preceding Treatiſe. 2. The 


of Ships thro' the Sea, 
called Navigation. 
In this reſtrained Senſe of the Word, 
either common or o 4 
Comm NavicaTion, uſually called Coaſting, is 
\ when the Ports are on the ſame, and very neighbouring 


Navigation is 


Land, or out of Reach of Sounding. YH, 


In this, little elſe is required, but an Acquaintance with 
the Land, the Compaſs and ſounding Line. 7 
Proper NavicaT10Nn, is where the Voyage is long, 
and out in the Main Ocean. e by 
| lathis, beſides the Requiſites in the former, are like- 
viſe required the Uſe of Mercator's Chart, Azimuth, and 
Andlitude Compaſſes, Log-line, and other Inſtruments for 
celeſtial Obſervations, as Quadrants, Fore-Staffs, &c. 


Whereof being known, the reſt are eaſily found from 
taem, by the Tables, Scales, and Charts. | 
"ck four Things are, the Difference of Latitude, 
Difference of Longitude, the Reckoning, or Diſtance run, 
and the Courſe, or Rhumb ſailed on. Of 


ney 


125 Courſe and Diſtance are had by the Log- Line, or 
eckoning, and the Compaſs, @ 

or 18 there any Thing wanting to the Perfection of 
"V3a/10n, but to determine the Longitude. The Ma- 
"maticlans of many Ages have applicd themſelves with 


lie utmoſt * . ſupply this grand Dęſderatum, 
| 01. II, | 


NAVIGATION 


loading of Ships. And, 3. The conducting or guidihg 
which is in a peculiar Senſe 


Coalts; and where the Veſſel is ſeldom out of Sight of 


Nevigation turns principally on four Things, two 


he Latitudes are eaſily found, and with ſufficient Ac- 


but hitherto in vain; notwithſtanding the magnificent 
Rewards of ſeveral Princes and States to the Diſcoverer. 


Note, That theſe previouſly obſerved ; we'll take Care 
next to embark on-board our Ship, but before we ſet 
fail, we muſt provide. ourſelves with the various In- 
ſtruments neceſſary for both a common and proper Na- 
vigation, as common Compaſſes, Sounding-Lines, Axi. 
 muth, and Amplitude Compaſſes, Log-Lines, Quadranſs, 
Fore-Staffs, Back-Staffs, &c. and learn the Uſe of 
each of them in particular, beginning by the com- 
mon Compaſs, ES „ 
The common SE A- Coup Ass is an Inſtrument uſed 
by Pilots, to direct the Courſe of their Ships. It conſiſts 
of a Box which includes a magnetical Needle, that always 
turns to the North; excepting for a little Declination;which 
is various in various Places, and even at Times in the ſame 
o | | FO” e's AN . 
In the Middle of the Box is fixed a perpendicular 
Pivot, which bears a Card or Paſteboard, on whoſe 
upper Surface are deſcribed ſeveral concentrick Circles; 
the outmoſt of which is divided 3 60 Degrees; the other 
into 32 Points, anſwering to the 32 Winds. 
In the Center of this Card is fitted a Braſs Cone, or 
Cap, a little Concave, which plays at Liberty on the 
Pivot; and along on the Thickneſs of the Card is fitted 
the Needle, which is cover d over with a Glaſs, that its 
Motions may. be obſerved: The whole is incloſed in ano- 
ther Box; where it is ſuſtained by Braſs Hoops, to keep 
the Needle horizontal. See Table Magnet. 
The Needle, which is as it were the Soul of the Com- 
paſs, is made of a thin Plate of Steel in Form of a 
Lozenge : The Middle being cut out, fo as to leave no 
thing but the Extremities and an Axis in the Middle, to 
which the Cap is fitted, To animate or touch it, it muſt 
be rubbed on a good Load-ſtone : That End intended for 


the North Point on the North Pole of the Stone; and 


that for the South Point on the South Pole. 


In rubbing 


it, 


in rubbing it, Care muſt be taken to begin firſt in the 
Middle of the Lozenge, drawing it gently to the acute 
Angle of the Lozenge intended for the North, never 
ſuffering it to ſtay at the End when arrived there, nor 
drawing it back again from the End to the Middle, but 
rubbing it a ſecond, or even a third Time, in the ſame 
Manner as the firſt, only beginning a little further and 
further from the North Point: Some ſay, the Stone and 
Needle muſt be ſo diſpoſed, as that the Needle of the 
Rub be in the Direction of the Meridian. 

The firſt Thing Pupil Pilots learn on this Compaſs, are 
the 32 Winds; to which the 32 Points of the Com- 
paſs anſwer. The Names of thoſe Winds and Points, 
and the Diſtances of the Points, &c. from the North 
are as follow: 


| ' From the North. 
1. Non ffn, — : — % 
2. North by Eaſt — 11 1 
3. North- North-Eaſt — 22 30 
4. North-Eaſt by North  —— 33 45 
5. Nortb- East — 45 
6. North-Eaſt by Eaſt  —— 56 15 
7. Eaſt-North-Eaſt — 67 30 
8. Eaſt by Nortn —— — 78 45 
| | 8 | 55 From the Eaftl. 
9. EasT, — — 0? 0 
10. Eaſt by South —— 1 
11. Eaſt-South-Eaſt —: 22 30 
12. South-Eaſt by Eaſt —— 33 45 
13. South-Eas — 45 | 
14. South-Eaſt by South  —— 58 15 
15. South-South-Eaſtkw — 67 30 
16. South by Eaſt — 76 45 
6; | From the South. 
17. Sour n, — — oe O 
18. South by Weſt  ——— 11 15 
19. South-South-Weſt 5 
20. South-Weſt by South —— 33 45 
21. South-Weſt — ö 
22. South-Weſt by Weſt — 56 1; 
23. Weſt-South-Weſt  ——— 67 30 
24. Weſt by South — 78 45 
W e an the Wet 
25. WesrT, — — — O0 0 XY 
26. Welt by North — — I 15 hos 
27, Weſt-North-Weſt — 8 
28. North-Weſt by Weſt — 33 45 
29. Norib-· Vet — as 
30. North-Weſt by North —— 56 15 
31. North-North-Weſlt om — 67 30 
32. North by Weſt — 78 45 


Note, That North and South, Eaſt and Weſt, are called 
Cardinal Winds, as blowing from the four Cardinal 
Points of the World; and all the others Collateral; 

which are divided by the Moderns into primary and 
ſecundary ; and theſe laſt ſubdivided into thoſe of the 
firſt and ſecond Order. — We muſt obſerve, in the 
preceding Table, that the Eugliſo Names of the 
primary collateral Winds, are compounded of the Names 

of the Cardinal ones, North and South being ſtill pre- 

| fixed, That the Names of the ſecundary collateral 
Winds of the firſt Order, are compounded of the 
Cardinals, and the adjacent primary one.—That thoſe 
of the ſecond Order, are compounded of the Names 
of the Cardinal, or the next adjacent primary ; and 
the next Cardinal with the Addition of the Word by. 


Next, they learn the Uſe of the Compaſs, which is ob- 


vious. For the Courfe a Ship is to ſail in being known 
by the Chart; and the Compaſs ſo placed, as that the 
two parallel Sides of the ſquare Bore be diſpoſed accord- 
ing to the Length of the Ship, i. e. parallel to a Line 
drawn from the Head to the Stern, the Rudder is to be 
directed accordingly ; v. gr. if the Courſe be found on 


the Chart, between the South-Weſt and South-South- 


Weſt, i. e. South-Weſt + to the South; turn the Stern, 
ſo that a Line from the South-Weſt, + South, exactly 
anſwers the Mark on the Middle of the Side of the 
Bore, This is all that is required. 


Note, That the Invention of the Compaſs, in French 
called Bouſſole, is uſually aſcribed to Flavio de Melfi, 
or Flavio Gicio, a Neapolitan, about the Year 1302. 


NAVIGATION. 


Bouſſole, we'll endeavour next to render ourſclyes equally 
a Uſe of Navigation. 


Parallels are exhibited by right Lines parallel to each 
bother. CE 5 0 


following Faults, though the Inventor judged them of 


by parallel Right-Lines. 
the Degrees of the ſeveral Parallels, equal to thoſe of 


And 3. In a plain Chart, while the fame Numb is kept, 
the Veſſel 
zs falſe. 


yet the Eaſineſs of its Application has fo reconciled it to 


Line, and dividing it into as many equal Parts as there 


repreſented. 


And hence it is that the Territory NE ID 
which makes a Part of the Kingdom of N * 

55 

ms," 


ney in China, brought back the — 1 a Joy 


in 1260: What confirms this Con: Wich him 
firſt they uſed the Compaſs, in th 4 I, that at 
the Chineſe ſtill do; i. 2. they let ir flog. en 
Piece of Cork, inſtead of ſuſpending it N | 
It is added, that their Emperor Chinjy K | Eine: 
brated Aſtrologer, had the Knowledge wy A Cee. 
Years before Chriſt : The Chineſe only dirt. 
Compaſs into 24 Points. —Fauchet relates ſom Ck 
of Guyot de Provence, who lived in France = 10 
Year 1200, which ſeem to make mention frm 
Compaſs under the Name of Marinette, or Te 5 
Stone; which, ſhews it to have been uſed _ yak 
near 100 Years before either the Mapbhite or y pod 
The French even lay Claim to the Invention a 
Flower de Lis, wherewith all Nations ſtill ſee. a 
the North Point of the Car. Su 
Thus pretty well acquainted with the Comp 0 or 
familiar with the Charts, | cl | 
A CnaRrT, or SEA-CHART, is a hydronhical Me... 
or a Projection of ſome Part of the Sea in - wy 107 


SO Tow — 2 


There are three Kinds of Sea-· Charts, viz. Plain Chart: 
reduced or Mercator's Charts, and Globular Clan. 


Plain Charts, are thoſe wherein the Meridians and 


Theſe, Ptolemy in his Geography rejects, for the 


good Ule ; and Experience has confirmed his Judgment, 
eſpecially in ſhort Voyages. Their Defects are, 1, Thar 
ſince in Reality all the Meridians meet in the Poles, it 
is abſurd to repreſent them, eſpecially in large Charts, 
2, That plain Charts exhibit 


fe A Aa: . Cond Dn — & ..,©y v5.99 


the Equator, and of Conſequence the Diſtances of Places 
lying Eaſt and Weſt, much larger than they ſhould be, 


appears to fail in a great Circle; which yer 
But notwithſtanding theſe Defects in the plain Chart, 


the Mariners, that it is uſed almoſt alone; in Excluſion 


of the more accurate ones. | 
Theſe plain Charts are made, 1. By drawing a Right- 


are Degrees of Latitude in the Portion of the Sea to be 
2. Another Line is added to it, at right 
Angles, which muſt be divided into as many Parts, and 
thoſe equal to one another, and to the former, as there 
are Degrees of Longitude in the Portion of the Sea to 
be repreſented. 3. The Parallelogram muſt be con- 
pleated, and its Area reſolved into little Squares; then 
| Right-Lines parallel to the two firſt will be Mendians, 
and the others parallel. 4. The Coaſt, Iſlands, Sands, 
Rocks, c. mult be inſerted in this Chart, from a Table 
of Longitudes and Latitudes, in the ſame Manner % K 
is done in Maps. OO OLE it | 
Hence, 1. The Latitude and Longitude of 2 Sup 
being given, her Place is eaſily exhibited in the (ar: 
2. The Places to and from which the Ship fails, bells 
given in a Map, the Right-Line drawn from one to the 
other, makes, with the Meridian, an Angle equal i 
the Inclination of the Rhumb; and fince the Fas 7 
tercepted between equidiſtant Parallels arc equal, ans 
the Inclination of the Right Line (drawn from one wr 
to the other) to all the Meridians or Right-Lines Fin 
to the firſt Right-Line, is the ſame; the Right- « 
drawn from one Place to the other truly reprelents | 
Rhumb. After the ſame Manner may be thewn, — 
this Chart exhibits the Latus mecodinamicum, of 
of Longitude truly. 
Therefore it follows, that Plain _ va) 
to very good Purpoſe in directing a Ship, P 
be ne there a neu no Error in the Piſtance of 
Places to and from which the Ship fails. 


a =. nr = {fwd = on 89aa«a 5.._ 


es | ding, through Inadvertency, or 
But if ok 0 the Diſtances had crept in 
„ Cbaris thoſe Errors can be corrected, by makin 
| Plan Of the following Manner: — 1. Upon the fi 
a Scale in five Degrees muſt be transferred from the 
| Right EA vided afterwards into 300 equal Parts, or 
a cal Miles. — 2. On this a ſmall Circle is de- 


otherwi ſe, 


how many Miles make five Degrees in 
; 1 F fr ; the 5 Fifty muſt be taken in 
the fern ſſes, and transferred on to the Diameter form- 
4 8 eh firſt Right-Line; then the Number of Miles 
0 250 will here be ſhewn. | hs 
follows, that if a Ship fails on an Eaſtern or Weſtern 
I b out of the Equator 3 the Miles anſwering to the 
1 of Longitude, will be found as in the preceding 
Deere If it fail on any collateral Rhumb, ſtill the 
= 15 ſuppoſed to be an Eaſtern, or Weſtern Rhumb, 
dun ermediate Parallel, between the Parallel of the 
Phe whence the Ship proceeds, and the Parallel of the 
Place at Which ſhe arrives. NES 


is not accurate; yet it is frequently uſed in 
3 pf being proud; e to the Ap rehenſions 
of the Generality of Mariners. In Effect it does not err 
| any Thing conſiderable, if the whole Courſe be divided 
= Parts, whereof each does not exceed one Degree; 


of the Semi-circle formed by the firſt Right-Line, a- 
hove. one Degree, and to divide it, at moſt, into geo- 
| hical Miles. 3 | 
10 fail by means of this Plain Chart, 1. If both 
Places be more eaſterly than the firſt Meridian, the leſs 


one of the Places be more eaſterly, and the other more 
weſterly than the firſt Meridian, the Longitude of the 
| moſt eaſterly muſt be added to the Complement of the 

Longitude of the moſt weſterly to a whole Circle; the 
Sum is the Difference of Meridians. | 


of Latitude; or, if the Difference of Latitude be greater 
than that of the Meridian, into ſo many fewer. 
3. The Minutes of Longitude anſwering to one Part, 


arithmetical Mean proportionable between the two in 
the latter Caſe. | | 


Sum, exhibit the Departure, or Miles of Longitude. 


| 35”, and that of the other 47; the Difference of Me- 
ndians is 12, Suppoſe the Latitude of the firſt 4 and 


| Faralle]: Therefore dividing 12 by 4, and reducing 
the Quotient 3® into Miles in the ſeveral Parallels 4, 5, 
b, and 7; the ſeveral Quotients will be 43 717, 


| the Departure or Miles of Longitude require. 
But we had obſerved, at firſt, that in common Navi- 
810, of which we treat at preſent, nothing is wanted 
but the Compaſs, and a Sounding Line. 
UnDING LiNE, is a Line and Plummet, uſed in 


4 Nevigation, to try the Depth of the Water, and the 
Ing Qulity of the "x har 9 | Sy By 

= 9. ae two Kinds of Lines occaſionally uſed in 
| ang, the Seaz the ſounding Line, and the deep Sea 


The ſounding Line, is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as 
7 dos cxcteding 20 Fathoms in Length; and marked at 
al two, three, 4 


* er between the Strands ; and at five with a Piece 
ar Witte Leather, $7 | 


he ſoundin 


3 Line may be uſed when the Ship is 
wa all, which the deep Sea-Line cannot. The Plum- 
* uſually in Form of a Nine-pin, and weighs 18 

3 the End is frequently greaſed, to try whether 


8 Ground be ſ. dy 7 . 

the | andy or rocky; and to diſcover in what 
f dere of Latitude the Ship is, when a Pilot thinks 
| unſelf near 


a Coaſt, and could not take any Obſerya- 
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grographi 6 divided into 90 equal Parts: If then it be ſta 


| Tris true this Reduction, by an arithmetically mean 


rude muſt be ſubſtracted from the greater, and 
2 will be the Difference of Meridians. If 


mult be reduced into Miles of the ſeveral Parallels in the 
former Caſe, or into Miles of the Parallel, which is an 


4. The Aggregates of theſe Parts collected into one 
For Example, ſuppoſe the Longitude of one Place 
that of the latter 8%, the Difference will be 4; conſe- 
quently we have ſailed from the fourth to the eighth 


6368, 43 65, 43 59“: The Sum of which is 174, 


nd four Fathoms, with a Piece of black 


tion for ſeveral Days before; for ſeveral Coaſts are dif- 
covered, either by the Quality, or Colour of the Bot- 
tom near them, — Near Banks, Shores, Ec. they are 
to be ſounding continual y. 


Dr. Hook has invented a Manner of ſounding the Depth 
of the deepeſt Sea without any Line, only by a wooden 
Globe, lighter than Water, to which, at a little Di- 


a ſpringing Wire in the firſt, fitted into a Staple in the 
ſecond. The whole bein 
Stone or Lead foremoſt, as ſoon as that arrives at the 
Bottom, it will ſtop ; but the Ball by the Impetus it has 
acquired in deſcending, will be carried a little lower after 
the Weight is ſtopped ; by which Means the ſpringing 
Wire will be enabled to fly back and diſtinguiſh itſelf, 
and re- aſcend. By obſerving then the Time of the Ball's 
Stay under Water by a Watch or Pendulum, and the 
Help of ſome Tables, the Depth of the Sea is found. 
In fome Experiments made in the Thames with a 
maple Globe, 5:3 Inches in Diameter, and weighing 
4 Pound and a Half, lin'd with Pitch, and a conical 
Weight 11 Inches long, the ſharp End downwards; at 
the Depth of 19 Feet, there paſſed ſix Seconds, and at 
the Depth of 10 Feet g 4 Seconds between the Immer- 
ſion and Emerſion of the Ball. From theſe Numbers 
given, the Depth at any other Stays, may be computed 


by the Rule of Three. 
whence it appears adviſable, not to take the Diameter 


The Inſtruments we muſt embark for 4 roper Navi- 


gation, or what the French call, un voiage du long cours, 


are, as already obſerved, Mercator's Chart, Azimuth, 


and Amplitude Compaſſes, Log-Lines, and other Inſtru- 
ments for celeſtial Obſervations, as Quadrants, Fore- 


Staffs, Back-Staffs, &c. | | ris 
MxRCATOR's CHART, is that wherein the Meridians 


and Parallels, are repreſented by parallel Right-Lines; 
but the Degrees of the Meridians are unequal, ſtill en- 


creaſing as they 3 the Pole, in the ſame Pro- 
portion as thoſe of the Parallels decreaſe; by means 
whereof the ſame Proportion is obſerved between them 


JVP 
2. The Difference of the Meridians is to be divided 
into ſo many Parts as there are Degrees in the Difference 


This Mercator's Chart is made, 1. By owing a 
Right-Line, and dividing it into equal Parts, repreſent- 
ing Degrees of Longitude, either in the Equator, or it 
the Parallel wherein the Chart is to terminate, 

From the ſeveral Points of Diviſions, Perpendiculars 


are erected to repreſent Meridians; ſo as Right-Lines 


may cut them all under the fame Angle, and therefore 
repreſent Rhumbs.— Thus far as in the plain Chart. 


That the Degrees of the Meridians may have their 


juſt Proportion to thoſe of the Parallels, the former are 


to be increaſed ; in regard the latter continue the ſame, 
by reaſon of the Paralleliſm of the Meridiansss. 
In Practice, ſuppoſe it required to draw a Mercator's 
Chart, from the 40® of North Latitude, to the 30, 
and from the 6* of Longitude to the 18“ 1. a Right- 
Line muſt be drawn, repreſenting the fortieth Parallel 


of the Equator ; which muſt be divided into 12 equal 
Parts, for the 12 Degrees of Longitude the Chart is to 


contain. Then a Line of equal Parts is taken, on a 
Scale whereof 100 Parts are equal to each of thefe De- 


grees of Longitude, and at each Extreme of the Line 
two Perpendiculars are raiſed, to repreſent two parallel 


Meridians to be divided by the continual Addition of 


Secants, which are proved to increaſe in the fame Pro- 


portion, as the Degrees of Longitude ſhould decreaſe, 
Thus, for the Diſtance from 40 Degrees of Latitude, 
one muſt take 1314 equal Parts from the Scale, which 
is the Secant of 49 Deg. 30 Min. and will give the Di- 
ſtance from 49 Degrees of Latitude to 50 Degrees. 
By this Means the Degrees of Latitude will be augment- 
ed, in the ſame Proportion, as the Degrees of Longitude 
on the Globe decreaſe. | 


muſt be added; chuſing ſome convenient Place near 
the Middle thereof; and drawing from this a Line pa- 
rallel to the divided Meridians, which will be the Norch 
Rhumb; and from this the other thirty-one Points of 
the Compaſs are to be ſet off. | 
' Laſtly, the Towns, Ports, Iſlands, Coaſts, c. are 
to be laid down from a {ce of Longitudes and Lati- 
' tudes, and the Chart is compleat. 
10 Mercator's Chart, the Sale changes as the Latitude. 
| is 


nce, 1s a Piece of Lead or Stone fixed, by means of - 


g let gently down with the 


The Meridians being divided, the Card or Compaſs | 


* 


. — — — — 


4 
i 
i 


| ſtance ſought. 
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is changed: If then, v. gr. a Ship fails between the for- 
tieth and fiftieth Parallels of Latitude, the Degrees of 
the Meridians between thoſe two Parallels, are to be the 
Scale for meaſuring the Ship's Way ; whence it follows, 
that tho? the Degrees of Longitude be equal in Extent on 
the Chart, yet they muſt contain unequal Numbers of 
Miles or Leagues; and that they will decreaſe as they 


approach nearer the Pole, becauſe meaſured by a Mag- 


nitude continually increaſing. 

This Chart is demonſtratively true, tho' to Appear- 
ance falſe: It is found by Experience very accurate, and 
withal eaſy of Explication. In effect, it has all the Qua- 
lifications required to render it of Service in Navigation 
yet do the Generality of Mariners decline the Uſe of 
it, and rather chuſe to keep the old erroneous plain 
Chart. 


Note, That this Chart has its Name from that of the 
Author who firſt propoſed it for Uſe, and made the 
firſt Chart of this Projection, N. Mercator: But the 
Thought was not originally his own, as having been 
hinted by Ptolemy, near 2000 Years ago; and the 


_ Engliſh fay, that the Perfection thereof is owing to 


their Countryman Mr. right, who firſt demonſtrated 
it, and ſhew'd a ready Way of conſtructing it, by en- 
larging the Meridian Line by the continual Addition 
of Secants. rr nee 
To fail by Means of Mercator's Chart, the following 
Obſervations are to be made. 
I. The Longitude and Latitude of two Places given, to 
find the Departure or Miles of Longitude, in Mercator's 


Sailing (which we have already found in plain Sailing) the 
Reduction whereof is much more commodiouſly per- 


formed in Mercator's Charts; wherein the Arch inter- 


cepted between the two Meridians, is applied to an Arch 


of the Meridian intercepted between the two Parallels; 
and the Diſtance in their Meaſures, gives the Departure, 
or Miles of Longitude required. ** 

II. The Longitude and Latitude of two Places, to and 


from which a Ship is to ſail, being given; to find the 


Rhumb to be ſailed on, and the Diſtance to be run in Mer- 
cator*s Sailing. — 1. The Center of the Mariner's Com- 
paſs is applied on the Place failed from, on Mercator's 


| Chart, and ſo as that the North and South Line thereof 
be parallel to ſome of the Meridians. 2. The Rhumb 
of the Compaſs is marked, wherein the Place failed to is 


Placed; for this is the Rhumb to be failed on. 3. The 
ſame Rhumb is hkewiſe found by drawing a right Line 


from the Place failed from to that failed to; and with a 
Protractor, finding the Angles the Rhumb makes with 


any Meridian it cuts. 1 
Note, That the Rhumb and Diſtance may alſo be found 
after the ſame Manner on a plain Chart. By; : 


The ſame may likewiſe be found by Loxadromick Ta- 
bles; thus, 1. Chuſe a Rhumb at Pleaſure, and under 


the ſame, in the Tables, find the I ongitudes correſpond- 
ing to the given Latitudes. The Difference whereof, if 
it coincides with the Difference of the given Longitudes, 
the Rhumb is well choſen ; otherwiſe another muſt be 
i rt on, either more or leſs oblique, till the tabular 


ifference agrees with the given Difference. 2. The 


Rhumb thus found, the Diſtances anſwering to the given 
Latitudes, muſt be taken from the Tables, and the leſſer 


ſubſtracted from the greater, the Remainder is the Di- 


Note, That the ſame Operation in plain Sailing is made 


in this Manner, 1. One muſt find the Departure, by 


the firſt Caſe propofed, when I have mentioned Sail- 
ing, by Means of plain Charts. 2. From the De- 
parture and Difference of Latitude, the loxadromick 
Angle, or Rhumb Line 1s to be found ; which is done 


by this Proportion: As the Difference of Latitude is 


to the Departure, ſo is the whole Sine to the Tangent 
of the Angle of the Rhumb Line. The Diſtance then 


to be run on this Rhumb, is to the Departure, as the 


whole Sine to the Sine of the Angle of the Rhumb. 


III. The Rhumb and Diſtance ſailed being given; to 
find the Longitude. and Latitude of the Place arrived at, 
in Mercator's Sailing. 1. The Mariner's Compaſs 
is placed on the Chart, with the Center over the Place 


titude whereof are given by the Chart. 


Sailing. 


tion will be the Place arrived in. 3. Hence its Long. 
tude is eaſily found, and the N e 


ſtances, anſwering to the Latitudes of the 
and the Diſtances from each other. The frſt Re. 


' Diſtance of the Places 
Note, That the ſame Operation in plain Sailing, is made 


of Longitude, in Mercator*s Sailing; the Parallel the 
Ship arrives at, is drawn on the Map ; and the Diſtance 
run reduced into Parts proportional to the Degress of 
the Map. OY 

By the Tables; ſubſtract the given Latitudes from each 
other; and in the Tables ſeek the Rhumb, under which 


rence of Longitude ſought. 


ilbe Diſtance run being given; to find the 


failed from; and the Meridian, and North 
parallel to the Meridian thereof. ä 


ſailed from, a right Line is drawn for the Shi oy 
4 


Then the Diſtance is taken by Parts, in Par 
ridian, and is fet off upon the right Line 5 t 
b W 


the Place the Ship is arrived at; the I. 


ben vill Che 
ngitudde and Li. 


To find it by the loxodromick 7 ables, ——_ 
given Rhumb, ſcek the Diſtance anſwerine 
tude of the Place ſailed from; and , 2 the Lat. 
ſubſtract it from the given Diſtance, as ho ** t 
the Place failed to is greater, or leſs than wok of 
from. 2. Under the fame Rhumb, aſcend that failed 
further, till you meet with the Diſtance 5 deſceng 
3. The Latitude anſwering thereto in the full ett 
is the Latitude of the Place failed to. 4. Fr Colum 
cond Column of the Table, take the Looks the ſe. 
ſponding to the Latitudes of the Places Cle * 
from. Their Difference is the Difference of Lo al | 
of the Places failed to and from. ede 


Note, That in plain Sailing, i. e. by co 1 
Operation is condidted thus. Y F bon Pa the 
the Difference of Latitude of the two Place, 18 | 
this Difference added to the Latitude of fd: 
failed from, or ſubſtracted from the ſane, f. br 
or the Remainder, leaves the Latitude of 5 „ 
—_ , 25 D 8 5 the ſame, the een 2 

ound; and thence the Latitude of ; 
luled os | | WEK] ace 
IV. The Latitudes of the Places ſailed 1) % . 
together with the Ra ſailed in, lan g, fm, | 
the Diſtance and Difference of Latitudes, in "Hes 

8 — I, The Compaſs is placed on the Gets 

in the preceding Caſe; and from the Place failed * 

the Rhumb Line failed in is drawn, till it cuts the 5 ; 

rallel of the given Latitude. 2. The Point of — | 


7. Under the 


0, Or 


S—_ 7 war WR) 1 a. & 


By the Tables. Take both the Longitude and the D. 


s, anſwer | ven Pla 
out of the Tables; then ſubſtract both the bark 


mainder is the Difference of Longitude, the latter the 


by finding the Diſtance from the Difference of Lati- 
- tude and the Rhumb given; and from the ſame Data 
the Departure. This converted into Degrees of 2 
great Circle, exhibits the Difference of Longitudes 
ſought. „„ 5 


V. The Latitudes of the Places ſailed from and to with 
the Diſtance given; to find the Rhumb, and the Different | 


8 


the Diſtance run anſwers to the given Difference of L. 
tude. Subſtract the Longitude under the Rhumd, ar. 

ſwering the Latitude of the Place failed to, and that ur 
der the ſame Rhumb againſt the Latitude of the Tem 
failed to, from each other; the Remainder is the Dit 


Note, That the Operation in plain Sailing, runs thus. — 
A Rhumb is to be found from the Difference of Lai 
tude, and the Diſtance ; and from the ſame Data, tie 
Departure muſt be found, likewiſe ; which my 10 
alſo determined from the Rhumb now found, and! f 
Difference of Latitude; or from the Rhumb 1 
Diſtance run. Laſtly, from the Departure the V! 
rence of Longitude is to be founc. uy 
VI. The Difference of Longitudes of the Places ja F 


7 | a Ras J * di, 
to and from, with the Latitude of one of 2 * 1 


a : „ eine; à right Lu 
Latitude of the other, in Mercator's $41 S le N 


is drawn thro' the Place given in the Map, Fe Diff 
the Meridian, making another Line equal ary ch 
rence of Longitude; then er Parallel is daun W. 


; 


1 be the Meridian the Ship is arrived at. Afﬀter- 


9 Aich the Interval of the Diſtance run, an Arch is 


Jeſcribed interſecting the Meridian, whereby the Place 


1 1 be Tables. We may take a Rhumb at Pleaſure, 


7 under the ſame; in the Tables, find the Longitude, 
E 


l anſwering to the given Latitude. Ad- 
| yg Diſtance » the Diſtance found in the Ta- 
ding if the Veſſel failed from the Equator ; or ſubſtract- 
wh therefrom, if it ſailed towards the ſame, With 
Bo Sum, or the Difference, we muſt enter the Ta- 
bs ſubſtracting or adding the Longitude found againſt 
bel that juſt found. If the Remainder be found the 
it, do Difference of Longitudes, the Rhumb is well ta- 
got Otherwiſe it muſt be changed for a more, or leſs 
15 e one; till the ſame Operation being repeated, the 
1 3 be found the Difference of Longitudes; then 
"Latitude in the firſt Column, correſponding to the 
Diner, will be the Latitude of the other Place. 
„ That the Operation in plain Sailing, is made by 
1 the Þiferencs of Longitudes into Miles of 
Longitude for the Departure; ſeeking the Rhumb 
fem the given Departure and Diſtance run; and 
from the ſame, and the Rhumb, ſeeking the Diffe- 
rence of Latitude; which, and the Latitude of one 
Place being had, the Latitude of the other readily 
follow. . DISD . e 
VII. The Difference of Longitude, and the Latitude of 
one of the Places given, together with the Rhumb, to find 
the Differences run, and the Latitude of the other Place, by 
Mercator's Sailing : The Compaſs muſt be placed on the 
Chart as before; and by the given Rhumb the Rhumb- 
Line is drawn, and a Meridian thro? the given Place, and 
another with the Interval of the Difference of Longitude, 
for that the Veſſel 1s arrived at. Where this interſects 


the Rhumb-Line, is the Place where the Veſſel is arrived 
at. Wherefore if thro* that Place be drawn a Line pa- 


rallel to the Rhumb-Line, the Diſtance between both 


Lines will be the Latitude of the Place. The Diſtance 


run is eaſily reduced into Miles by the Scale. * 
Zy tbe Tables. Under the given Rhumb, ſeek the 


Diſtance run, and the Difference of Longitude anſwer- 


ing to the given Latitude. If the Veſſel has ſailed to- 
wards the Pole, the Difference of Longitude is to be ad- 
ded to the given Difference of Longitude; if towards the 


Equator, it is to be ſubſtracted from the ſame. In the 


former Caſe deſcend in the Table, and in the latter, 
aſcend; till in the firſt, the Aggregate, in the latter, the 
Difference be ſeen in the Column of Longitude. The 
Latitude anſwering hereto in the firſt Column, is that 
ſought, And from the Diſtance anſwering to the Lati- 
tude in the firſt Caſe, the tabular Diſtance is to be ſub- 


rated. What remains is the Diſtance run. 


Note, That in plain Sailing, the Difference of Longitude 
muſt be reduced into Miles of Longitude or Depar- 
| Parture, as under the firſt Caſe, From the Depar- 


ture and the Rhumb, the Diſtance run is found; and- 


from theſe, or from the Rhumb, and the Diſtance run, 
the Difference of Latitude. This done, as the La- 


A 


; rp of the one is already had, that of the other is 


Mie alſo, That from the Solution of theſe Caſes in 


Sailing, it is evident, ſome are more eaſily performed 


by the Charts, than the Tables; and that the Merca- 
1 Charts are preferable to the plain ones; ſince in 
the latter, 


N the Diſtance is not reduced by the Map, 
t by a particular Care for that Purpoſe. 


Nu again, That in the preceding Operations we have 


Men mentioned Rhumbs, and Rhumb-Lines: What 

ae thoſe Rhumbs ? and what thoſe Rhumb-Lines ? 
2 according to Aubin, is a Line on the terre- 
one of ry Sca-Compats, or Sea-Chart, repreſenting 
* , 32 Winds, which ſerve to conduct a Veſſel. 
© Kbumb a Veſſel purſues, is conceived as its 


Rout or Courſe, 
5 — are divided, and ſubdivided like Points. 
The 8 Rbumb anſwers to the Cardinal Point. 


b umb to a collateral Point, or makes an Angle 
5 Vor. II. 
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of 45 Degrees with the former. The Quarter Rbumb 


makes an Angle of 220 30 therewith. And the half 


Quarter Rhumb makes an Angle of 11 15“ | 

A Rnvums-Line, Loxodromia, is the Line which a 
Ship keeping in the ſame collateral Point or Rhumb, de- 
ſcribes throughout its whole Courſe. 
The great Property of this Rhumb-Line, or Loxodro- 
mick, and that from which ſome Authors define it, is, 
that it cuts all the Meridians under the ſame Angle. This 
Angle is called the Angle F the Rhumb, or the loxodro- 
mick Angle. ä 

The Angle, which the Rhumb-Line makes with any 


Parallel to the Equator, is called the Complement of the 
Rhumb. 


An Idea of the Origin and Properties of the Rhumb- 


Line, the great Foundation of Navigation, may be con- 


ceived thus: A Veſſel beginning its Courſe, the Wind 
wherewith it is driven makes a certain Angle with the 


Meridian of the Place; and as it is ſuppoſed the Veſſel 


runs exactly in the Direction of the Wind, it makes 
the ſame Angle with the Meridian which the Wind 


makes. | | 
Suppoſing then the Wind to continue the ſame ; as 


each Point or Inſtant of the Progreſs may be eſteemed 


the Beginnings. The Veſſel always makes the ſame 


Angle with the Meridian of the Place where it is each 


Moment, or in each Point of its Courſe, which the Wind 


makes. | | 


Now a Wind, e. gr. that is North-Eaſt, and which 
of Conſequence makes an Angle of 45*, with the Meri- 
dian, is equally North-Eaſt wherever it blows ; and makes 
the ſame Angle of 45, with all the Meridians it meets. 


A Veſſel therefore driven by the ſame Wind, always 
makes the fame Angle with all the Meridians it meets 


withal on the Surface of the Earth 
If the Veſſel fails North and South, it makes an Angle 
infinitely acute with the Meridian, i. e. it is parallel to 
it, or rather fails in it. If it runs Eaſt and Weſt, it cuts 
all the Meridians at right Angles. : | 
In the firſt Caſe it deſcribes a great Circle; in the 


| ſecond, either a great Circle, viz. the Equator, or a Pa- 


rallel to it. If its Courſe be between the two, it does 
not then deſcribe a Circle; ſince a Circle drawn in ſuch a 


Manner, would cut all the Meridians at unequal Angles, 


which the Veſſel cannot do. 


ſame Angle. This Curve is what we call the loxodromick 
Curve, Rbumb-Line, or Loxodromy. IS 


It is a Kind of Spiral, which like the logarithmick Spi- 
ral, makes an Infinity of Circumvolutions, without ever 
arriving at a certain Point, towards which it ſtill tends, 


and towards which it approaches every Step. 
This Aſympotick Point of the Rhumb-Line, is the 
Pole, to which were it poſſible for it to arrive, it would 
find all the Meridians conjoined, and be loſt in them. 
The Coutſe of a Veſſel, then, except in the two firſt 
Caſes, is always a Rhumb-Line; which Line is the Hy- 
potheneuſe of a Rectangle- Triangle, whoſe two other 
Sides are the Ship's Way, or Diſtance run in Longi- 
tude and Latitude, Now the Latitude is uſually had by 
Obſervation (as we'll ſee in the Sequel) and the Angle of 


the Rhumb, with one or other of the two Sides, by the 


Compaſs. _ | | r 
All therefore that is required by Calculation in Sailing, 


is the Value of the Length of the Rhumb- Line, or the 7 


Diſtance run. 1 1 
But as ſuch Curve Line would prove very perplexing, 
in the Calculation; it was neceſſary to have the Ship's 


Way in a right Line, which right Line, however, muſt 


have the eſſential Property of the Curve Line, viz. to 


cut all the Meridians at right Angles. 


The Uſe of the Rhumb-Line in Navigation, is as fol- 
lows. 1. If ſeveral Meridians be not very far a- part, the 
Rhumb-Line is divided by the equi-diſtant Parallels, into 
equal Parts. 3 OE 
Hence, 1. The Parts of ſeveral Rhumb-Lines, are as 


"the ſeveral Latitudes of the Places the Ship fails from 


and to. 2. Since the Arches form'd thereby are equal in 
Magnitude, and therefore unequal in Numbers of De- 

grees, the Sum of the Arches, called the Lalus mecodina- 
2 N micum, 


o 
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It deſcribes therefore another Curve, the eſſential Pro- 
perty whereof is, that it cuts all the Meridians under the 


„„ r 


g 
| 
0 


required. 
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micum, or Miles of Longitude, is not equal to the Diffe- 


rence of Longitude of the two Places above-mentioned, 


2. The Length of the Rhumb-Line, is to the Change 
or Difference of Latitude, in the ſame Ratio as the 
whole Sine to the Co- Sine of the Angle of the Rhumb. 

Hence, 1. The Rbumb failed on being given, toge- 
ther with the Difference or Change of Latitude, turned 
into Miles ; the Length of the Rhumb-Line, or the Di- 
ſtance from one Place to another upon the fame Rhumb, 
is had by the Rule of Three. 2. The Rhumb-Line be- 
ing given, together with the Quantity of the Ship's Way, 
on the fame Rhumb ; the Difference of Latitude is had 
by the Rule of Three, in Miles to be converted into De- 
grees of a great Circle. 3. The Difference of Latitude 
being given in Miles; as alſo the Length of the Rbumb- 


Line; the Angle of the Rhumb, and conſequently the 


Rhumb ſailed on, is had by the Rule of Three, 4. Since 


the Co-Sine is to the whole Sine, as the whole Sine to the 


Secant ; the Difference of Latitude is to the Length of 
the Rhumb-Line, as the whole Sine to the Secant of the 


 Rhumb. | | 
3. The Length of the Rhumb-Line, or of the Ship's 
Way in the fame Rhumb, is to the Latus mecodinamicum, 
or mecodinamick Side, as the whole Sine to the Sine of the 
 boxodromick Angle. | is 


Hence, 1. The Rhumb, or Angle of the Rhumb, be- 
ing given, as alſo the Ship's Way in the ſame Rhumb- 
Line; the mecodinamick Side is had by the Rule of 
Three, in Miles, i. e. in the ſame Meaſure wherein the 
Length of the Rhumb is given. 2. In like Manner, the 
mecodinamick Side being given, as alſo the Rhumb-Line 
or Ship's Way; the Rhamb failed in, is found by the 
Rule of Three. | TS 

4. The Change of Latitude, is to the mecodinamick 


Side, as the whole Sine to the Tangent of the lJoxodro- 
mich Angle. 8 | | 


Hence the Rhumb, or loxodromick Angle, and the 


Change of Latitude being given; the mecodinam:ick Side 
is found by the Rule of Three. | | 


5. The mecodinamick Side is a mean Proportional, be- 


tween the Aggregate of the Rhumb, and the Change of 


Latitude, and their Difference. 
Hence the Change of Latitude, and the Rhumb-Line, 
being given in Miles ; the mecodinamick Side is found in. 


the ſame Meaſure. _ | 


6. The mecodinamick Side being given, to find the 

Longitude. F : 
Multiply the Change or Difference of Latitude by fix, 

which reduces it into Parts, of ten Minutes each; divide 


by the Product the mecodinamitk Side; the © ee gives 
ifference of 


the Miles of Longitude, anfwering to the 
Latitude in ten Minutes; reduce theſe Miles of Longi- 
tude in each Parallel into Differences of Longitude, from 
a lcxodromick Table: The Sum of theſe is the Longitude 
7. If a Ship fails on a North or South Rhumb, it de- 
ſctibes either the Equinoctial, or a Parallel thereto. ; 
8. To find the Rhumb between two Places, by Calcu- 
lation, or geometrically, we have two Canons or Pro- 
portions : The firſt, as the Radius is to the half Sum of 
the Co-Sines of both Latitudes ; or (rather for geometri- 
cal Schemes) as the Diameter is to the Sum of the Co- 
Sines of both Latitudes, ſo is the Difference of Longi- 


- tude, to the Departure from the Meridian. 


For an Example of the former Proportion. — Let the 
Rhumb bo required between Cape Finiſter, Lat. 43% Long. 
-0, 20, and St. Nicholas Ille, Lat. 389, Long. 3529. 
The middle Latitude is 40*, 3o', the Complement 
499, 30', and the Difference of Longitude 152, 20“; 
out of theſe leſſer equal Parts, prick down 13e, and de- 


ſcribe an Arch with 60 of the Chords, and make it e- 
qual to 49 then draw an Arch continued to the fur- 
ther Diſtance, making the neareſt Diſtance the Leg of a 
right angled Triangle, and the other Leg the Difference 
of Latitude 3, which - muſt be pricked from the equal _ 


Parts, Thus the Extent meaſured. on the ſaid Parts, 
ſhews the Diſtance to be 13 24; which allowing 20 
Leagues to a Degree, is almoſt 268 Leagues. Then the 
Khumb Triangle muſt be croſſed with the Radius; which 


Extent meaſured on the greater Chord is almoſt 22% 


the Complement whereof is 689; and fo much is the 


that there are 240 Leagues Diſtance, if he don't know 


of 


Rhumb from the Meridian between the two Place k 
ing to 6 Points, and upwards of 90 Minutes, 5 a 
For an Inſtance of the laſt Proportion, . 
required to find the Rhumb and Diſtance Ba. be 
Lizard and Bermudas, the Latitude of the Li tween the 
36, and that of Bermudas 32, 20; or 3 bein 
reſms, and their Difference of Longitude, 336 
muſt be drawn at right Angles, and with 699 
ler Chords, a Quadrant muſt be deſcribed, ang n= 
pricked, the ſecond Line drawn will be the Dj Radi 
then counting both Latitudes, the neareſt Dunn 
Co- Sine of Bermudas Latitude; and the neareſt Dip” 
to this is the Co-Sine of the Lizard's Latitude : 
drawing again another Line, and pricking down g 
grees out of the greateſt equal Parts, and a Parall 
the Line laſt drawn, the Diſtance from the firſt ; X 
55 Degrees to the right End of the Parallel is the 4. 
ture from the Meridian in the Courſe i 
Places. Making that, therefore, one Leg of 2 ; 
angled Triangle, prick down 17% 59 Sein n. 
Difference of Latitude between thoſe Places and 2 5 
ſame equal Parts draw a Line. This repreſan ry 
Courſe and Diſtance between the Lizard and Bermuda 
and the Extent meaſured on the fame equal Pats, fh 4 
the Diſtance to be 449, 31 Centeſms, en 


which allow; 
Leagues to a Degree, is 886 Leagues. Ong 20 


dun. 


Note, That to avoid the Errors Proceeding from the 
Inaccuracy of the Charts, particularly towards the 
Poles, becauſe of the great Inequality of the Fx. 
tent of each Degree of Longitude in thoſe Pars. of 
the World, they have contrived Tables of Reducton 
of a Degree of each Parallel, from the Equator to 
the Pole, and Scales proportional to that Reduc- 
tion, whereby all the Accidents which could happen 
are prevented. For Inſtance, 
A Ship fails from the Coaſt of Nog, by the 
289 of Longitude, and 6 of Latitude, for thelſles of 
Orkney, ſituated on the North of Scotland, which are 
under the fame Latitude, but at the 16% of Long. 
_ tude: The Pilot conſulting his Chart, and finding 
129 of Difference betwixt thoſe two Places, will judge 


how to make Uſe of the Tables, and Scale of the 
Reduction of Parallels; therefore having put the 
Cape to the Weſt, if the Wind proves favourable, 
he'll eſteem the Courſe of his Ship, at 50 Leagues 
daily; and expect to reach the Coat the fifth Day of 
his Departure: Notwithſtanding which, becauſe thoſe 
129 of Longitude of the 60 Parallel, are worth but 
120 Leagues, he'll reach the Coaſt once ſooner than 
he expected, i. e. in two Days and a half; ſo that be- 
lieving himſelf to have Sea-Room, and far from 
Land, he finds himſelf either ſtranded in the Night, 
or goes to wreck his Ship on ſome Rocks. | 


Note alſo, That the Scales uſed on the reduced Charts, 
are commonly made on the Sides of the Charts, or l 
long the firſt Meridian, by dividing each Diſtance 
comprized between the Parallels into ten Degrees 0 
equal Parts, but that Practice is not exact, becauſe 
thoſe Degrees ſhould be proportionally unequl, Ike 
the Diſtances of thoſe Parallels, which the nearer the 
Poles the larger they are. That drawn a-crob de 
whole Chart is more juſt, provided it makes an An. 
gle of 29 Degrees with the Meridians ; and it 2 
be ſtill more perfect, if each Diſtance as dvd 
proportionally into Degrees. | | 


Note again, That here follows a Table of Redufin, ol 


the Minutes of each Parallel, into Leagues and geo: 
- metrical Paces, SER | 
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The next Inſtrument, in Order, of thoſe we have em- 


barked for our Voyage, is the Azimuth Compaſs, which 


differs from the Common Compaſs in this, that there is 
faſtened on the round Box wherein the Card is, a broad 
Circle, one half whereof is divided into go Degrees; and 
_ thoſe ſubdivided diagonally into Minutes. The Index 
has a Sight moving on a Hinge, From the upper Part 
of the Sight, to the Middle of the Index, is faſtened a 


fine hypothenulal Luteſtring, to give a Shadow on a Line 
in the Middle of the Index. The Circle is croſſed at 


right Angles with two Threads, from the Extremities 
whereof are drawn four Lines on the Inſide of the round 
Box: There are alſo four Lines drawn at right Angles 


to each other on the Card. The round Box fitted 


with its Card, graduated Circle, and Index, is hung in 
Braſs Hoops, and thoſe Hoops faſtened to a ſquare Box. 


The Uſe of the Azimuth Compaſs, is for finding the 


Scale, magnetical Azimuth, or Amplitude; and thence 
the Variation of the Compaſs. = | 


If the Obſervation be tor an Amplitude at Sun-riſing, 
or an Azimuth before Noon ; apply the Center of the In- 


dex on the Weſt Point of the Card, within the Box; fo 
that the four Lines on the Edge of the Card, and thoſe. 


on the Infide of the Box may meet. If the Obſerva- 


tion be for the Sun's Amplitude ſetting, or an Azimuth 


in the Afternoon, turn the Center of the Index right a- 


gainſt the Faſt Point of the Card, and make the Lines 
within the Box concur with thoſe on the Card: The In- 
ſtrument thus fitted for Obſervation, turn the Index to- 

wards the Sun, till the Shadow of the Thread falls di- 


rectly on the Slit of the Sight, and on the Line that is 
along the Middle of the Index; then will the inner Edge 


of the Index cut the Degree and Minute of the Sun's ' 


nagnetical Azimuth from the North or South. _ 
But note, that it, when the Compaſs is thus placed, 


the Diviſions of the Limb: 


North or South Point of the Card, accor 
is from you; and then the Edge will cut rl. P. 


| tween gad and 53d Degree, from the North do 


greater than the true Amplitude: Therefore 
If the magnetical Eaſt Amplitude found by the l. 


Difference would ſhew the 


verſa. 


nations, v. gr. if the true Amplitude be 6 Degrees 


ATI ON. 


Amplitude, at its Riſing and Setting; and fin 
v. gr. between the 62d and 63d Degree, reck 


between the 27th and 28th Deg, reckonin 


equal to the true one, the Needle has n 


Mote alſo, That Amplitude is an Arch of the Horizon, 


the Azimulbe is leſs than 45 D recs fo... 
and the Index turned towards 4 N 
1 we gat 3 The Inſtrume t 
in this Caſe, muſt be turned juſt a Quarter off ereſore, 
paſs, i. e. the Center of the Index muſt be dr Co 

i on the 


as the Su 


or Sun's ee Degree of 


the magnetick Azimuth, 


North as before. | | 
The Sun's magnetical Amplitude thus f „ 
riation of the Needle is ae Ra Faw: found, the Va. 

Being out at Sea the 15th of ES 
North Latitude, the Tables give m the gte FD 
tude 19 North, and its Eaſt Amplitude 250 uy 
By the Azimuth Compaſs, we find the Sup; 


45? 
25 North 


ds he tif 
the North towards the Eaſt Point of the Ch fon 


f 4 
The magnetical Amplitude, therefore 7. the Ea, 


S ne 


= 


0 ; 
appeared he. 
Wards the 
have been 
0 De eg 
the Needle 


But if the Sun at its Riſing ſhould have 


Eaſt ; his magnetical Amplitude would then 
between 37 and 38 Degrees, i. e. about 1 


would vary about 10 Degrees North Eafterly, 


ſtrument, ſhould be leſs than the true Amylituge their 
Variation of the Neeg!: 

PO SOS ro ee” 8 e 
If the true Eaſt Amplitude be Southward, a6 th 
magnetical Amplitude, and this laſt be the greater; = 
Variagion of the Needle will be North-Welt; aud vice 


What has been faid of North-Eaſt Amplituds,, hols; 
alſo of South-Weſt Amplitudes. And what of South. 
Eaſt Amplitudes, holds of North-Weſt Amplitudes, | 

Laſtly, if Amplitudes be found of different Denomi- 


North, and the magnetical Amplitude 5 Degrees South; 
the Variation, which in this Caſe is North-Weſt, will be 
_ to the Sum of the magnetical and true Amplitudes : 
Underſtand the ſame for Weſt Amplitude, _ 
'The Variation may Hkewiſe be found from the Ani. 
muth : But in that Caſe, the Sun's Declination, Latitude 
of the Place, and its Altitude muſt be given, that its 
true Azimuth may be found, _. 


Note, That Azimuth of the Sun, or a Star (as obſerved 
in my Treatiſe of Aſtronomy) is an Arch of the Hori 
20on, comprehended between the Meridian of the 
Toe, ind any given Vertical, The Azimuth is the 
Complement of the Eaſtern and Weſtern Amplitude 
to a Quadrant. Magnetical Azimuth, is an Arch of | 
the Horizon contained between the Sun's Azimu 
Circle, and the magnetical Meridian; or it is the 

apparent Diſtance of the Sun, from the North or 
South Point of the Compaſs, _ * 


intercepted between the true Eaſt or Welt Point 
thereof, and the Center of the Sun, or a Stur, at 1 
Riſing or Setting. Amplitude is of tuo Kn 
Eaſtern or Riſing Amplitude, Amplitudo occidaria, & te 
| Diſtance between the Point wherein the Star { 
and the true Point of the Weſt in the rr 
The Eaſtern and Weſtern Amplitudes, are allo call 
Northern and Southern, as they fall in the Northern a 
Southern Quarters of the Horizon. Magneti An- 
plituge is an Arch of the Horizon, contained age” 
the Sun at its Riſing, and the Eaſt or Welt * 4 
the Compaſs, or it is the Difference of the _ ; 
Setting of the Sun, from the Eaſt or Weſt Font 
the Compaſs.” _ 5 


The Equinofial Compaſs, which we have, Hh g 
mong our Inſtruments, ſerves to know at 2 50 : 
the Moon. That Compaſs being riſen on die b. 
ficy of the Equinoctial Line, divides it juſtly into ee. 
Parts, as the common Compaſs does the 1171 Cit 
ſce the Line which runs through the Figure , + 
Fe repreſents the Axis of the World. 


* 
efore the Compaſs muſt be marked on both ag 1 


i downwards, Inſide with a common 
well upwards 7 5 Outſide with twice twelve Hours; 
Compabs, rs Sides, which mark the Eaſt and Weſt, it 

5 * "ded on the Tops of two Pegs, as an Axle- 
be 5 8 it may turn upwards, and that the lower 
. 15 Arrow, which is on the Quadrant, may be 
rg n all the Altitudes of the Pole. | 

placed © 1Furnal Compaſs, is a very common Inſtrument, 

The 6nd at all Hours of the Night, how much the 

uſed o tar is higher or lower than the Pole. It is 

1 get a Quadrant for the Stars, becauſe it ſhews the 
| ao in the Night by means of the Stars. Mariners 
| Hours c moſt commonly for that Purpoſe, of the Stars of 

err in this Hemiſphere, becauſe they are more 
UH 1 than the others which are nearer the northern 
as but in the other Hemiſphere, or beyond the 
Pole; they chuſe the Cruſade, which is a Conſtellation 
Loe, {ed of four Stars, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 
* the Sr roR, or Compaſs of Proportion, is alſo of 
yery great Uſe in Navigation, we mult not fail without 
p 1 is a mathematical Inſtrument, of great 
bie in finding the Proportion between Quantities of the 
ame Kind, as between Lines and Lines, Surfaces and 
E Advantage of the Sector above the com- 
| mon Scales, Sc. is, that it is made ſo as to fit all Ra- 
dius's and Scales. By the Lines of Chords, Sines, Cc. 
on the Sector, we have Lines of Chords, Sines, Sc. to 
any Radius betwixt the Length and Breadth of the Sefor 
ro 

The Sefor is founded on the fourth Propoſition of 
| the ſixth Book of Euclid, where it is demonſtrated, 


rtional, 


| of Bra, or other Matter, riveted together; but ſo as 
to move eaſy on the Rivet. In the Faces of the Inſtru- 


ment are placed ſeveral Lines; the Principal are the 
Line of equal Parts, Line of Chords, Line of Sines, 


. 33 

I be Line of equal Parts, called alſo Lines of Lines, 

marked 6, is a Line divided into 100 equal Parts; and 
where the Length of the Line will allow it, each is ſub- 


each Leg, on the ſame Side; and the Diviſions num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, Cc. to 10, which is near the Extre- 
| mity of each Line. In Practice 1 is taken for 10, or 

100, or 1000, or -10,000, Cc. as Occaſion: requires; 


and fo of the reſſt. bw 
The Line of Chords, marked C on each Leg, is di- 
| vided after the uſual Manner, and numbered 10, 20, 


30, Se. to bo. - . K 


The Line of Lines, denoted on each Leg by the Letter 
S, i; a Line of natural Sines, Numbered 10, 20, 30, Sc. 
10 90, : Sy at IE TG DELL: een 

The Line 
| Letter FT: 18 


a Line of natural Tangents, numbered 10, 
ol Tangents on each Leg, commencing at 43, and ex- 
(ending 10 75%, denoted by the Letter J. 
The Line of Secants, denoted on each Leg by the 
Letter 8, is a Line of natural Secants, numbered 10, 20, 
30, Tc. to 75, and commencing, not from the Center 
el the Inſtrument, but at two Inches Diſtance therefrom. 
_ e Line of Polygons, denoted by the Letter P, on 
0 S numbered 4, 5, 6, Sc. to 12, which falls 12 
cies ſhort of the Center of the Inſtrument.- 
FI ws theſe Lines, which are eſſential to the Sector, 
= : Spe placed near- the outward Edges on both 
HP paralle], which are in all Reſpects the ſame 
21 ws, Scale, and uſed after the ſame Manner. 
3 rene Qt artificial Sines, marked S; the 
pe 8 cial Tangents, a Line of 12 Inches, marked 
8 s Line of Numbers marked N. There 
wn mes other Lines. placed to fill up the vacant 
: > as the Lines of Hours, Latitudes, and Inclina- 


uons of Merig;: : 5 
ridians, whic 0 | ney 
cummon Scales. * are uſed the ſame as on the 
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| that fimilar Triangles have their homologous Sides pro- To obſerve an Altitude by the Fore-Staf, apply the 
Kors | 3 . WET D flat End of the Staff to your Eye, and look at the upper 
This Inſtrument conſiſts of two equal Rules, or Legs 


| Line of Tangents, Line of Secants, and Line of Po- 


in which Caſes 2 repreſents 20, or 200, or 2000, Cc. ff 


of Tangente, denoted on eacll. Leg by the 


20, 30, Sc. to 45; beſides which is another little Line 


| Oir ST AFFS, Will be the Facob-Sta 5 or Fore-Sia fg, 

and Bacł-S tat. 7 Y Is 
Jacos-STary, the ſame with Croſi-Staff, is a mathe- 

matical Inſtrument for taking Heights and Diſtances, 
The Jacob, Croſs, or Fore-Staff, takes its Denomi- 


nation hence, that the Obſerver in uſing it, turns his 


Face towards the Object; in Contradiction to Back-Staff; 


where he turns his Back to the Object. The Fore or 
Croſs-Staff, repreſented in our Table of the Magnet, 
conſiſts of a ſtraight, ſquare, graduated Staff, and four 
Croſſes or Vanes, which ſlide thereon. The firſt, or 
ſhorteſt of theſe Vanes, is called the Ten- Croſs, or Vane, 
and belongs to that Side of the Inſtrument, whereon 
the Diviſions begin at 3 Degrees, and end at 10. The 
next longer Vane is called the Thirty-Croſs, belonging to 
that Side of the Staff, wherein the Diviſions begin at 


10 Degrees, and end at 3o, called the thirty Scale. 


The next Vane is called the Sixty-Croſs, and belongs to 
the Side where the Diviſions begin at 20 Degrees, and 


end at 60. The laſt, and longeſt, called the Ninety-Croſs, 


belongs to the Side whereon the Diviſions be 


gin at 30 
Degrees, and end at go. | 


The great. Uſe of this Inſtrument is to take the 


_ Height of the Sun and Stars, or the Diſtance of two 
Stars; and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety Croſſes, are 


to be uſed according as the Altitude is greater or leſſer, 


that is, if the Altitude be leſs than 10 Degrees, the tenth 


Croſs is to be uſed ; if above ten, but leſſer than thirty, 
the thirtieth Croſs to be uſed, &c. 


Note, That for Altitudes greater than 60 Degrees, this 


Inſtrument is not ſo convenient as a Quadrant, or 
Semicircle. 5 | | 


End of the Croſs of the Center of the Sun or Star, and 
at the lower End for the Horizon. If you ſee the Sky 
inſtead of the Horizon, ſlide the Croſs a little nearer the 
Eye; and if you ſee the Sea inſtead of the Horizon, 


flide the Croſs further from the Eye: And thus continue 


moving, till you ſee exactly the Sun. or Star's Center, 
by the Top of the Croſs, and the Horizon by the Bot- 
tom thereof. | 55 | "os 


Then the Degrees and Minutes cut by the inner Edge 


of the Croſs upon the Side of the Szaff, peculiar to the 
| divided into Halves, and Quarters. It is founded on 


Croſs you uſe, is the Altitude of the Sun or Star. 
If it be the meridian Altitude you want, continue 


your Obſervation as long as you find the Altitude in- 


creaſe, ſtill moving the Crols nearer to the Eye. | 
By ſubſtracting the meridian Altitude thus found, 
rom go Degrees you will have the Zenith Diſtance. 
To work accurately, an Allowance muſt be made for 


the Height of the Eye, above the Surface of the Sea, 
viz. for 1 Engliſh Foot, 1 Minute, for 5 Feet 24, for 10 
Feet 32, for 20 Feet 5, for 40 Feet 7, &c. 1285 


Theſe Minutes ſubſtracted from the Altitude obſerved, 


and added to the Zenith Diſtance obſerved, give the 


true Altitude, and Zenith Diſtance. . 


_ © To obſerve the Diſtance of two Stars, or the Moon's | 
Diſtance from a Star, by the Fore-Staſt. Apply the 


Inſtrument to the Eye, and looking to both Ends of the 


Croſs move it nearer, or farther from the Eye, till you 
ſee the two Stars; the one on one End, and the other 
on the other End of the Croſs. Then the Degrees and 


Minutes cut by the Croſs on the Side proper to the Vane 
in uſe give the Star's Diſtance, | | mw 

The Back-Staff, is an Inſtrument, by the French cal- 
led the Engliſh Quadrant, invented by Captain Davis, 


of good Uſe in taking the Sun's Altitude at Sea, It 


conſiſts of three Vanes, and of two Arches, viz. the 
Horizon Vane, the Shade Vane, and the Sight Vane. 

To ule this Staff, the Shadow Vane is ſet upon the 
Arch, to an even Degree of ſome Altitude, leſs by 10, 
or 15 Degrees than you judge the Complement of the 


San's Altitude will be; and the Sight Jane on the 
thirtieth Arch: The Obſerver's Back being then turned 
to the Sun (whence the Name of Back-Staff, or Bacl- 


Quadrant) he lifts up the Inſtrument, and looks through 
the Sight Vane, raiſing or falling the Quadrant, till the 
Shadow of the upper Edge of the Shade-V ane, fall on 
the upper Edge of the Slit in the Horizon-Vane ; and 
ee then 
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then if you can ſee the Horizon through the ſaid Slit, 
the Obſervation is well made; but if the Sea appears 
inſtead of the Horizon, move the Sight-Vane: If the 
Sky appears move it upwards, and ſo try if it comes 
right; then obſerve how many Degrees and Minutes are 
cut by that Edge of the Sight-Vane, which anſwers to 
the Sight-Hole, and to them add the Degrees cut by 
the upper Edge of the Shade-Vane ; the Sun is the Sun's 
Diſtance from the Zenith, or the Complement of his 
Altitude. To find the Sun's Meridian, or greateſt Al- 
titude on any Day, continue the Obſervation as long as 
the Altitude is found to increaſe, which you will per- 
ceive by the Appearance of the Sea inſtead of the Ho- 
rizon, removing the Sight-Vane lower; but when you 
perceive the Sky appear inſtead of the Horizon, the 
Altitude is diminiſhed ; therefore deſiſt from further 
Obſervation at that Time, and add the Degrees upon 


the ſixtieth Arch to the Degrees and Minutes upon the 


thirtieth Arch, and the Sum is the Zenith Diſtance, or 
Co-altitude of the Sun's upper Limb. | 

And becauſe it is the Zenith's Diſtance, or Co-altitude 
of the upper Limb of the Sun, not the Center that is 
given by the Quadrant, in obſerving by the upper End 
of the Shade-Vane, add 16 Minutes, the Sun's Semi- 
diameter, to that which is produced by your Obſerva- 
tion, and the Sum is the true Zenith Diſtance of the 
Sun's Center. If you obſerve by the lower Part of the 
Shadow of the Shade-Vane, then the lower Limb of the 
Sun gives the Shadow; and therefore you muſt ſubſtract 


16 Minutes from what the Inſtrument gives; but con- 


ſidering the Height of the Obſerver above the Surface 
of the Sea, which is commonly between 16 and 20 Feet, 
you may take 5 or 6 Minutes from the 16 Minutes, 


and make the Allowance but of 10 or 12 Minutes to be 


added inſtead of 16 Minutes. | 

M. Flamſteed contrived a Glaſs Lens, or double Con- 
vex, to be placed in the Middle of the Shade-Vane, which 
makes a ſmall bright Spot on the Slit of the Horizon- 
Vane, inſtead of the Shade; which is a great Improve- 
ment, if the Glaſs be truly made; for by this Means 
the Inſtrument may be uſed in hazy Weather, and a 


much more accurate Obſervation made in clear Weather, 


than could be by the Shadow. . oh 
From this I'll paſs to examine our Log-Line, which 
is a little Cord or Line faſtened to one End of the Log, 


and wound round a Reel, fixed for that Purpoſe in the 
Gallery of the Ship. | de 


Note, That a Log is a ſmall Piece of Timber of a trian- 


gular Figure on board a Ship ; into one End whereof 


a convenient Quantity of Lead is caſt, to make it 


ſwim upright in the Water; the other End being 


faſtened to a Line. 


This Line from the Diſtance of about ten Fathom off 
the Log, has certain Knots or Diviſions, which ought 
to be at leaſt 30 Feet from each other; though it is the 
common Practice at Sea not to have them above 42 
Feet aſunder. „F 15 

The Uſe of the Log and Line, is to keep Account, 


and make an Eſtimate of the Ship's Way, or Diſtance 


run, which is done by obſerving the Length of the Line 

unwound in half a Minute's Time, told by a half. minute 

Glaſs; for ſo many Knots as run out in that Time, ſo 
many Miles the Ship ſails in an Hour. 2 5 


Thus, if there be four Knots veered out in half a Mi- 


nute, the Ship is computed to run four Miles an Hour. 
To heave the Log, as they call it, they throw it 


into the Water, letting it run till it comes without the 


Eddy of the Ship's Waſte, then one holding a half- 
minute Glaſs, turns it up juſt as the firſt Knot turns off 
the Reel (though ſome turn the Glaſs as ſoon as the Log 


touches the Water) as ſoon as the Glaſs is out the Reel 


is ſtopped, and the Knots run off are told, and their 
Parts eſtimated. 7 e OETS 7, 

The Log ought to be heaved every Hour, or every 
two Hours, though in French Veſſels we heave but every 
three Hours. 

The Log is a very precarious Way of computing, 
and mult always be corrected by Experience and good 
Senſe, there being a great deal of Uncertainty, both in 
the heaving of it, in the Courſe of the Currents, and in 
the Strength of the Wind, which ſeldom keeps the ſame 
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Glaſſes, which are a Kind of Chronometer, vr Chlep- 


another. 133 5 
The beſt Hour. Glaſſes are thoſe, which inttead of 


ill ordered; and there are Ships which being more 


perience of a good Pilot. 


cubick Foot of Water; but the Difficulty is to kno 


Cavity Inſide, and it is determined by multiplying the | 


N 


Tenor for two Hours together; whi 1 
between the Times of uſing the 2775 Won We 
though in long ones they have it every H OYapes, 
ſome are of Opinion, that this is a much on Yer 
Way of computing than any other in Uk. . N 
ferable certainly to that of the Spaniards and Po "nl pre. 
who gueſs at the Ship's Way by the running © "7 
Froth or Water by the Ship's Side; or doh bs ok the 
Dutch, who us'd to heave a Chip overboarg t of the 
_ the 2 they walk on the Deck wa 
ip ſwims between any two Marks or Bull b., Me 
the Side. eee ss or Bulk-head on 
There is alſo the Log-board, whick j S 
into four or five Columns, B b 
Reckoning of every Day 3 from whence they Ri + the 
into the Log-Book, or Traverſe-Book, ruled 3 _ 
lumned juft as the Log-board is: Whence it ” k 
much the dip 


tranſcribed into the Journals, and how 
gains 3 * 1755 be eſtimated daily. 
e firſt Column of the Log: board is ente 
Hour of the Day, from One to One. Lt "1 
the Rhumb, or the Direction of the Veſſe] 1 
to the Points of the Compaſs: In the third 
of Knots run off the Reel each Ti 
Log: In the fourth, the Wind that blows. 
fifth, Obſervations made of the Weather, ; 
the Compals, Sc. | Y 
We'll alſo take Care to 


U 


and in the 
Variation of 


provide ourſelves with Hour 


ſidra, ſerving to meaſure the Flux of Time, by the de 
{cent or running of Sand, out of one Glas Pegel into 


Sand, have Egg-ſhells well dried in the Oven, then 
beaten fine and ſifted. F 

Having thus fitted ourſelves with all the Inſtruments 
neceſſary for our Navigation, we'll take Care next to 
load the Ship we are to fail in, which can be done di- 
ferent Ways : For it is certain, that a Ship loaded very 
apropos, will fail much better than if the Loading was 


loaded towards the Prow than towards the Poop, fail 
much better; and others on the contrary, which ought 
to be more loaded towards the Poop than towards the 
Ptow. Some want to be much loaded, others only a 
middle Loading; which muſt be left entirely to the Ex- 


Archimedes, and after him Simon Stevin, ſay, that the 
Burthen of a Ship is equal to the Weight of the Mas 
of Water, whoſe Place it occupies. The Weight of 
the Maſs of Water can be diſcovered by finding how, 
many cubick Feet contains that Part of the Ship which 
enters the Water, i. e. from the Bottom of the Carene to 
the lower Deck, becauſe one can know the Weight of 


how much the Ship with all its Tacklings weighs. | 
The Practice diſcovers the Burthen of a Ship, by ig 


ioc of the Keel taken within board, from the Mid. 
ſhip Beam from Plank to Plank, and the Product by 


the Depth of the Hold, taken from the Plank below 
the Keelſon, to the under Part of the upper Deck Pan 


and dividing the laſt Product by 94, and the Contents i 


the Quotient of the Tonage require. 1 
For Example, a Ship Which has 76 Feet in Keel, 27 
of Breadth, and 10 of Depth, will be capable to df 
300 Tons, which is 600,000 Pounds weight. 1 
It is believed, that a Ship with all her Men, Cann 2 
Cordages, Sails, Maſts, can weigh as much 111 1 
carry, i. e. that a Ship of 300 Tons weighs here 
600,000 Pounds. | | 


Ship is de 
Hold of I 44 ink 
Veſſel to its proper Depth in Water, or to 8 
Weight and Counterpoiſe, 
without overturning. | | 

The ordinary Balla is Sand, or > 
the Bottom or Hold, next the falſe K 008 
ſometimes Lead, Corn, or other heavy G i : 
Ballafj, The Ballaft is ſometimes one Ha | | 
a third, and ſometimes a fourth Part o the * 
the Veſſel, Flat Veſſels require the n 


of Ballaſt they 


Wind ſerve, 


| Top Sail, 


Ships are ſaid | 
Loading. c Vegels are obliged to declare the Quantity 
Maſters « 1 and to unload it at certain Places. 


rohibited unloading their Ballaſt in Havens, 


They are, P the Neglect of which has ruinꝰd many excel- 


Roads, Se. 


_ raf War have no other Burthen than their Ballaſt, 


8 4 Proviſions; and as ours is ſuppoſed ſuch 
Muniions ae 3 * took all thoſe Things 0 Board, 
; A "furl our Fore-Top Sail, fire a Cannon to call 
aui Sailors on Board, in order to fail for our in- 
q 
ended 12 Men are on Board, and the Tide and 
we'll work to heave up our Anchors; at 
ſent our Anchors are hoiſted up; well pre are our 
anding Line, becauſe we ſuppoſe to fail from the 
- 5 the Entrance whereof 1s full of Banks of Sand. 
X wel furl up the Sprit-Sail, which we had unfurled 

"hel us to heave up the Anchors, hoiſt up the Fore- 
ny and unfurl the Fore-Sail ; Starboard to the 
creerer ; Starboard again; thus, thus, come no nearer. 
Now up to the Main Scuttle, to unfurl the Main-Top 


* we ſuppoſe to have by this Time clear'd the 
Land, and to have enough Sea-Room ; that we fail with 

5 Wind, we'll begin our Journal, which is 
by the Pilot, wherein Notice is taken of 


N N kept 


Nor and from Hour to Hour, with Regard to the 
Wind, the Rhumbs, the Rake, Soundings, &c. in or- 


der to enable him to adjuſt the Reckoning, and deter- 
mine the Place where the Ship is: Thus 
 JounRNAL of 12 Hours, 

Rhunb, | Value ] Wind. | Quality of | Leagues of 

theRhumb. | | the Vind. 3000 
e 8 by | Paces. 
VN W. W. N. W. E. S. E. middling | 2 
W. N. W. W. N. W. E. S. E. good or 3 + 
Ty „ „„ 
W. N. W. W. N. W.] E. S. E. | middling | 2 
5 back + 1 
WNW. w. N. W. S. E. good | 4 
| I } Aidewle. | 
W.N:W.|W.N. W. 1 middling 1 Is t 
N. W. W. N. W.] S. E. little 2 
VVV 
N. W. W. N. W.] S. E. middling | 12 

. ſidewiſe | „ 

VNV. E good 3 


sn ibe Firdt Day of March at Mon. 
Har Glaſes | 


Latit. valued. , Lat. olſerv'd. itude. | Declenſim of 

Y baf Hours, | D. M. D. arg A* M. W x77 
41. 5 2. Eaſt 30. 

1. 30.| 3 15. 2.8 10. 
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to be in Ballaſt, when they have no other Journal, 1744. 


Thing that happens to the Ship from Day to 


Obſervation; and that, therefore, we 


595 


Note, That in this Journal we ſuppoſe to have conve ed - 
ſome Merchant-Ships to Liſbon, whence we ood 
on our Voyage to Jamaica. CAM 


In Taz Name or Gon, Amen. 


The 27th of February, at Noon, the Wind being 
North-North-Eaſt, we failed from the Gulph of Lion, 
to proceed, with God's Aſſiſtance, on our Voyage to Ja- 
maica, in his Majeſty's Ship the N. 400 Tons Burthen, 
carrying 36 Guns; the Captain M. P. the Lieutenant 
M. R. and the firſt Pilot V. God grant us a good 
Voyage. | 

We anchored by about 12 Fathoms of Water, and 
after we had waited till the 18th, we heaved up our 
Anchor at Six in the Morning, with a middling eaſterly 
Wind; and after we had doubled the Cape of Rocca, we 
put the Cape to the North-Weſt till Six' in the Even- 


ing; but that Rhumb was worth but Weſt-North-Weſt 


to us, becauſe of the Currents, and we reckoned to have 
made 25 Leagues, | IQ, 
About Six in the Evening, the Wind being turned 
to the South, we kept {till the Cape to the North-Weſt, 
therefore that ſame Wind having laſted till Twelve 
at Noon the next Day, we reckon'd to have failed 55 _ 
Leagues by that Rhumb, For having made our Obſer- 
vation, we found ourſelves at 40 Degrees of Latitude, 
and by Eſtimate at 5 of Longitude. | 


 Rhumb. Value of Wind. 
et, the Rbumb. ow rms 

NN. N E. Mid. 
N. W. N. W. S. Good. 

Leagues. Latitude. Longitude. 
25 38 Deg. 30 Min. 9 Deg. 15 Min. 
55 41 Deg. o Min. 5 Deg. o Min. 


; From Twelve at Noon, of the iſt Day of March, we 


failed on the North-Weſt, 1 Weſt, with a very unſet- 
tled Wind, fometimes good, ſometimes middling, which 


blew Part from the Eaſt-South-Eaft, and Part from the 


Sqauth Eaſt. We reckoned to have failed 24 Leagues 
in 12 Hours, and to be under the 419, 50', of Latitude. 
And by that Obſervation, judged that we were under the 
32 15' of Longitude, and that ſame 


Current had made 
us lie by Weſt-North-Weſt. RES | 


The ſecond Day of the fame Month, we were over- 


taken by a violent Tempeſt, mixed with Thunder and 


Lightning, and Night happening all on a ſudden, a 
prodigious Puchot (which is a Kind of Whirlwind) 


_ ſeized our Ship by the Bowſprit with ſo much Violence, 
that it laid her on her Side; we then thought ourſelves 


loſt; but that Whirlwind Ainding no Hold on that 


Side of the Ship, was ſoon over, and our Ship raiſed 


herſelf by Degrees. We were forced to throw - ſome 
Pieces of Cannon, and ſome Merchandizes over-board ; 
| becauſe the Tempeſt continued till the next Day, and 
was followed by very foul Weather, which continued 
till the 5th in the Morning; and that Day having made 


an Obſervation, at Noon, we found ourſelves under the 


39 12'; and having told our Hour-Glaſſes, for 12 at 


Noon of the firſt Day of Marcb, there were but 193, 


1. e. one more than four times 48, wanted for the 
four Days, at that Time there could be one Quarter of 
the Sand run through. We reckoned then, that we 
could be diſtant from the Meridian of the Place, where 
we were the firſt of March, at Noon, but of about 9 
Degrees Weſtward ; becauſe the Sun running thro* 72 
in a half Hour, the Degree and a half above was reckoned 
for the Quarter of the Sand run at the Time of the 
could be under the 
356 Degrees of Longitude. . 

By that Reaſoning we corrected our Eſtimate, and 


judge, in pointing our Chart, that we had made 115 


Leagues, and that we were diſtant from the Tercera 


” 


Iſlands, of about 40 Leagues. 
| Rhumb. Value of Wind. 
the Rhumb. | 
N. W. 2 W W. N. W. E. S. E. middling 
W. N. W. W. S. W. N. N. E. Tempeſt. 


Leagues. 


. 


Leagues. Latilude. 


Longitude. 
T W 
I $97 i 358 8 


6. We were ſcarce recovered from our Fright, cauſed 
by the Tempeſt, that the 6th of March about Eight in 
the Morning, we diſcovered four Spaniſh Men of War, 
which chaſed us; but as we were not capable to cope 
with them, we ſet out all our Sails, and putting the Cap 
to the North, we bore away for the Iſle of St. Michael, 


where we caſt Anchor about Five in the Evening under. 


Shelter of the Caſtle, which we ſaluted with two Pieces 


of Cannon; and though it be not a very ſafe Place, the 


Enemy did not dare to attack us there. 


Rhumb. Val of the | 
Rhumb. Wind 

S. S. W. 8. „. N. good. 
Leagues. Latitude. _ Longitude. 
22 38" 15 355 20' 


-, The Weather was fair enough during the five 
Days we were forced to remain in the Road of that 
INand, to refit our Ship by the Governor's Leave, who 
gave us freſh Proviſions. We took our Obſervation, 


and found that our Compaſs declined no longer. 


12. The twelfth, at Ten in the Morning we hove 
up our Anchor by a good Wind of South-Eaſt, and 
ſailed towards the Iſland Tercera, which we ſaluted with 


two Pieces of Cannon. The next Day early in the 


Morning we continued our Voyage towards Jamaica. 
That's the Plan and Order which can be followed in 
a grand Journal: Some reduce it into a Table of ten or 
twelve Columns, like that of 24 Hours, but make the 
Squares four Times bigger, to have more Room for 
their particular Obſervations ; others fill their Journals 


with every Thing that paſſes in the Ship, even the leſs 


worthy of Notice, as Words, Diſputes, &c. which is a 
very ſcandalous Conduct. 5 | es 
From theſe two Models of a Journal, I'll paſs to ſome 


neceſſary Obſervation on the Winds. 


There are certain Winds which are called regular, 
becauſe they blow in certain particular Countries, and in 
certain Seaſons. For Example, under the torrid Zone 
there blows almoſt always an eaſterly Wind. Therefore 


when the Spaniards fail to America, they moſt com- 


monly go to caſt Anchor at the Canary Iſlands, and de- 
ſcend ſtill lower towards the torrid Zone, to take the 
eaſterly Wind. They do the ſame when they fail to 
Peru, towards the Philippine Iſlands; they touch at 
Aquapulco on the Coalts of New Spain, to take the good 
Winds; whence they go to reconnoitre the Ifles of La- 
trones, which are in the Archipelago of St. Lazare, 
Eaſtward of the Philippines, where they arrive by the 
ſame Wind. e . 8 
When they want to come back, they muſt aſcend 
higher than the Iſles of Japan, about the 40th Degree 
of Latitude, whence they fail towards the Coaſts of New 
Mexico, becauſe finding there moſt commonly a North- 
Weſt Wind, they deſcend towards California, whence 
they return to Aguapulco. f | e 


When they want to return from America into Spain, 
they return from Porto Bello, which is on the Iſthmus of 
Panama, and go to reconnoitre Cape St. Antony, which 
is the moſt weſtward Point of the Iſland Cuba, in the 
Gulph of Mexico; and after they have touched at the 
Havanna, which is the molt conſiderable Place of that 
Itland, they paſs between the Shallows of Brimini and 
the Point of Florida, and through the Streights of Ba- 
hama, whence ranging the Coalt of Florida, and after 
they have diſcovered Cape St. Roman in Virginia, they 
ſail ſtill more northward, to take the Height of the 
Azores towards the 40th Degree of Latitude, where find- 
ing commonly a favourable Wind, they return into Spain 


without much Difficulty. The French follow the ſame 


Method, at their Return from the Gulph of Mexico into 
Europe. | | | ta . 
In the Indian Sea, between the Molucca's and the 
Peninſula, this Side Ganges, the eaſterly Winds blow 
commonly from June to October, and the reſt of the 
Y-ar, the weſterly Winds are moſt frequent there. 
There are certain regular Winds, which the Indians 
call Monſons, as thoſe which blow between Java and 


8 | Nor. 
from the Beginning of September to the latter . Fal, 


into which the whole Plan of the Horizon 


withſtanding which Mariners like beſt a Side or Quarter 
and North-Weſt Winds are more proper and favourable 
The Reaſon of this is, that of a full backwards Wind, 


| Maſt are then but of very little Uſe, and the Sprizlal,” 


ATION: 


Chi na, and are between the South. Faſt and N 


Ser.. 


March; the reſt of the Year they are Fat of. 
Towards the Streight of Alerch a No or Soo lg 
from November till April, and a South, gr bo blows 
Wind, from May till Auguſt. _ * douth.- aft 
Towards New France, the North Wind | 
begins to blow towards the End of Noventer aueh 
till the Fad of March; then the South- Weſt en lat 
Spring and Summer, and ſometimes. OO Ut 
but it laſts Jil, | en the Non: 
On the Mediterranean an eaſterly Wi | 
monly from Faſt to South; ind ny ing 
9 one very often ſucceeds to it. 4 
ut though thoſe Winds are called 
Experience ſhews them often ſuch, we — becauſe 
withſtanding, to depend entirely on them, finc me wg 
15 more inconſtant than that Meteor. ; | © Nothing | 
As to Winds which may ſerve to keep 
Courſe, the Antients have never took 
them, becauſe they imagined that it w 
ſail on the Sea, without going before 
leaſt ſhould be but very little contrary, 
Hiſtory, that Andrew Doria, Lieutenant 
French Galleys under the Reign of Francis 
a Sorcerer among the Sailors of the Bl 
they ſaw him fail towards their Ship and 
them, with an almoſt contrary Wind. | 
It is a ſurprizing Thing, that of 32 Winds or Rhumbs, 


20 or 21 of them can ſerve us to fail loin DI 7 
Place; and what is ſtill more ſurprizing, and almoſt 2 
credible, is that, that the Wind which is entirely con- 
trary to a Ship, docs not hinder it from failing foren, 
it is true that the Courſe is a little lengthned, bows 
one is obliged to bolt to and again. A weſterly Wind 
makes a Ship advance northward or ſouthward, as well 
as an eaſterly one, when it blows between two Sheer. 
and we ſee daily, in the Streights, Ships which kery con. 
trary Courſes with the ſame Wind, © © 
Therefore I ſay, that a Pilot can make uſ: of 21 
Winds for the ſame Courſe ; for Inſtance, if he wants 
to fail ſouthwards all the Winds will ſetve, from the 
South-Eaſt by Eaſt to the South-Welt by Weſt, ſo that 
there are not two Rhumbs and half of contrary Winds ; 
ſince, for Inſtance, if the Wind be South:Falt by Eat, 
it will be reckoned for its Point, and conſequently there 
will be no more but eleven Points from Board to Board, 
which is called to bolt to and again on'tkyen Points. 
It ſeems, that a Wind full backwards be the belt and 
moſt favourable, to fail much forwards in a few Hours, not: 


— — rg... 44 .. 2 


— 


the fime 
1 Won of 
Impoſſible 
the Wind or = 
And We lee in 
General of the 
I. was thought 
ack Sea, when 
come to meet 


Wind, 1. e. that wanting to fail ſouthward, the North - Faſt 
than a North Wind, tho' the Ship has it full backwards. 


none but the Sails of the Main- Maſt can ſerve, for thoſt 
of the Mizen-Maſt are furled up; thoſe of the Fore- 


receives the Wind which eſcapes under the others. But 
of a fide or quarter Wind all the Sails ſerve, without ob- 
ſtructing one another, and conſcquently the Ship fails 
much more forwards than by any other Wind. | 
Being convinced by Experience, that one bolts to and 
again on eleven Points, it will nqt be difficult to 10 
gine how a Ship can fail forwards towards the Place pro- 
poſed with a contrary Wind, | 
- Suppoſe a Pilot to be at Sea, and failing northwards 
ſhould fee the Wind to change and blow hard North; 
then if there be no Tempeſt, he muſt not command t 
bring down the Sails; but putting, for Inſtance, the 
Cap to the North-Eaſt by Eaſt, he ſhall fail forwards on 
that Side for a certain Time; then turning the Cap b 
the North-Weſt, he'll fail forwards Uikewik, cl = 
Wind changes; thus bolting to and again, he'4 coir 
tinue his Courſe in lengthening it. 7 
It muſt be obſerved, that one can make ut ts 01 
contrary Wind, but in fair Weather; for in 1 
all the Sails muſt be ſtruck, and when the Rude. 
is not ſufficient to keep up the Ship in her fear or 
lies by, i. e. that having the Cap to che North. 4 0 1 5 
the Wind being North, the Drift wil tho de 
3 
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welt South - Weſt, and make ' her fail about half a 


very Hour, provided there be neither Currents 
Tides 5 for then ſhe might fail much from her 
not el 


Courſe. rerunners of Wind, Rain, and Tempeſt 
to . a. in his Hydrography relates, that in 
at Sea, © * to Canada, the Sailors of the Ship where he 
his "I a white Circle round the Sun, told him, 
Wa, , ould ſoon have ſomething to do; as in 
that wr happened ſoon afterwards ; for the Wind 
effect kn blow very freſh, and they had ſuch hard Wea- 
5 d the Night following, that they were forced to 
ir Sails. _ 
9 ks that when a red Cloud is ſeen on the 
Yo ' aulet Sun-rifing or ſetting, one muſt expect Wind 
e. 6 
hom that Clouds are ſeen to precede the Sun's Riſing, 
| hen its Rays appear of that Colour when it riſes, it 
weben en Sign that it will blow had. 
5 * hen the Sun ſets, if it be ſeen environed with a 
| Lueiſh or black Circle, it is a Sign of a Tempeſt, 
I the Sun riſing appears pale, it will bring Rain; 
irn be of the ſame Colour at its ſetting, there will 


ne the Sun appears red at its ſetting, one muſt 
deck that it will blow hard for ſeveral Days. 

| When the Sun covers itſelf with Clouds at its riſing, 

aud ſhoots its Rays underneath, he'll ſend Rain; if the 

| Rays come out at the Middle, there will be a Tempeſt 


K * the Clouds come from all Parts and gather 
round the Sun, it is a Sign of Tempeſt. 
If the Sun ſets covered with a Cloud, it will rain the 
next Day; and if at its ſetting it is ſeen drawing ſome 
| Clouds after him, it is a Sign of Tempeſt, 
- Salors make ſtill a better Uſe of the Moon to prog- 
| noſticate fair or foul Weather. For Inſtance, they al- 
| ways fear the fifrh Day of the Moon, and ſay, that it is 
| more ſubjeſt to Tempeſts than any other. 
When it appears in the New Moon, a Spot in its 
upper Horn, then that is a Sign of Rain. 80 


and it blows a ſoutherly Wind, there will be foul Wea- 
| ther during all that Moon. | 28 


When the Moon is environed with a whitiſh Circle, 
it isa Sign of Rain; and when there are ſeveral of thoſe 
| Circles which are broken, and the Body of the Moon 

appears reddiſh, there will be a Tempeſt. . 


Weather; and when there is Scum here and there over 
| the Sea, or ſome ſmall Bottle riſe on the Water, and 
the Sea ſwells all on a ſudden, one muſt prepare for a 


long and hard Tempeſt. 


its 2 Sign of an ee; Tempeſt. 


eee 


| Note, That from theſe Obſervations on Winds and Tem- 
pelt, Ill paſs to thoſe on Currents, the Knowledge 
whereof is very eſſential to Navigation. 


Conners, with reſpect to Navigation, may be de- 
med certain progreſſive Motions of the Water of the Sea 
in ſeveral Places, either quite down to the Bottom, or to 
| {certain determinate Depth, by which a Ship may hap- 
=: to be carried forward more , ſwiftly, or retarded in 
urſe, according to the Direction of ſetting of the 


rig in, with, or againſt the Courſe or Way of the 


6 Fay 12 of Currents making a conſiderable Ar- 
der 8 vigation, the kad # they ſet, together with 
dob e Feb, 1s to be carefully obſerved : This ſome 
the Fo T Ripplings of the Water, and by the driving of 
more uſt 3 the Shore, when in ſight of it; but the 

The iy well as the more accurate Way, is thus : 
Piece at W fur their Boat, by throwing out a triangular 
"YEE ood, with a Piece of Lead faſtened to it, 

to the Stern 


! of the Boat with a Cord, and letting it 
- oy Fathoms, or more; or ſometimes by a Kettle 
) the bowl, and ſunk as the other ; 


either of theſe Means th 18 
2 ney e Boat is brought to ride as 
* 1 done, the Log is caſt over, the Glaſs 


If the Moon does not appear before the fourth Day, 


When the Sea appears blackiſh, it is a Sign of hard 


When Porpoiſes or other Fiſhes friſk on the Water, 
the Sun that Way, 
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turned, and as the Log: line veers out, the Drift of 

bar Fo N the 5 5 | We K 2 
This ſhews whether there be any Current or none 
and if any, which Way it ſets, 4 at 4 8 Rate ie 
drives; obſerving however, to add ſomething to the 
Drift for the Boat's Drift; for though ſhe appears to 
ſtand ſtill, yet in Reality ſhe is found to move. This 
Addition Experience has thus determined, if the Line 
the rides by be ſixty Fathoms, a third Part of the Drift 


to be added, if eighty Fathoms a Fourth, if an hundred 


a Fifth. 


If a Ship fails along the Direction of a Current, it is 
evident the Velocity of the Current muſt be added to that 
of the Veſſel : If her Courſe be directly againſt the Cur- 
rent, it muſt be ſubſtracted. If the fails athwart the 
Current, her Motion will be compounded with that of 
the Current, i. e. ſhe will proceed in the Diagonal of the 
two Lines of Direction, and will deſcribe or paſs thro? 
that Diagonal in the ſame Time wherein ſhe would have 
deſcribed either of the Sides by the ſeparate Forces. 
It cannot be determined that all the Currents found at 
Sea r from the ſame Caufe, ſince they have almott 
all different Motions. And when we do not perceive 
any ſenſible Cauſe in the apparent Diſpofition of the Part 
of the Earth, to account why a Current runs rather on 
one Side than on another, that fearched for in the Bowels 
of the Earth, and in the Moon, though true perhaps, 
is not plaufible enough to ſatisfy certain Minds, © 
Pilots fay, that there is a general Current which runs 
from the Poles as far as to the Torrid Zone, without 
entering into Particulars with reſpect to others which 


run ſeveral Ways. Some Philofophers pretend to have 
found the Cauſe thereof, and ſay, that the Sun being 


always on the Torrid Zone, where there is thrice as 
much Sea as there is Earth, exalts from it a great Quan- 
tity of Vapours, which being puſhed far from their 
Courſe by the Heat of its Rays, are condenſed by the 


Cold they meet with in the Frigid Zones, where they : 
re- aſſume their former Figure. Thoſe Vapours being 
thus exalted in the Torrid Zone, the Waters under the 


other Zones muſt run on that Side to replace them, 
to which they are forced beſides, by thoſe which fall, 


as already obſerved, in the Frigid Zones. 


The moſt Learned agree, that there is beſides a"gene- 


ral Current, from Eaſt to Weft, in the Torrid Zone, 


after they have conſidered how faſt a Ship fails in thoſe 
Seas, which moſt Mariners have attributed to the Wind. 
But it has been obſerved ſeveral Times, that to go 
from Peru to the Molucca's with a favourable Wind, 
the Voyage is accompliſhed in three Months; and that 
five or ſix Months are ſpent in coming back, ſteering the 
ſame Courſe, and with the fame favourable Wind. | 
It is with ſome Appearance of Reaſon, that the Cauſe 
of that Current is attributed to the diurnal Motion of 
rticularly if we obſerve that when 
the Sun is towards the Tropick of Cancer, that Current 
extends as far as beyond the 362 of northern Latitude, 
It would be a very uſeful Thing if all Pilots would 
take Notice in their Journals of all the Currents they 
meet with at Sea, and obſerve exactly all the Circum- 
ſtances thereof, whereby many Dangers would be avoid- 
ed, and much Time and Expences ſaved. But how- 
ever, till they be pleaſed to do that ſignal Service to 
their Fellow-Travellers, I'll give here a Detail of the 


| moſt remarkable Currents which I have extracted from 


the moſt celebrated Authors. 

In the Sea of Petzora, northward of Muſcovy, are 
found Currents which run from Eaſt by North, from 
the Iſle Koſgoy, through the Streights of Yeygats, as far 
as the Mouth of the River O5y, in the Gulph which is 
between Tartary and New Zembla, There are in thar 
Gulph monſtrous Pieces of Ice, which mult be care- 


fully avoided, as being very dangerous to meet with. 


Another is found from the North Cape, which comes 


from the North-Weſt, and runs all along the Coaſts of 


the Muſcovite Laponia, as far as towards the Mouth of 
the Gulph of St. Nicholas, or White Sea. Eo, 
There are very violent Currents along the Coaſts of 
Arabia in the Ocean, and about the latter End of Sep- 
tember great Tides and eaſterly Winds, which force the 
Ships as far as into the Red Sea, fo that one mult wait 
another Seaſon to come out of that Gulph, 
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In a Voyage to the Eaſt- Indies, one muſt keep at leaſt 
at an hundred Leagues Diſtance from the Maldives, 
becauſe of the violent Currents which are there, and 
which force Ships againſt a great Number of little 
Shelves, whence they get off but very ſeldom. | 
North-Weſt of Gilolo are very extraordinary Currents, 
particularly in the Streight of Caldera, where they roll 
ſometimes northward and ſometimes ſouthward with ſo 
much Violence, that they have broke a Cable of 27 
Inches, of a Ship which was at Anchor. 1 
On the Coaſts of Guinea the Currents carries always to 
the Eaſt-North-Eaſt, in the Gulph of Benin, fo that if 
one will fail from the Gold-Coaſt to Cape Gonſalvo, be; 
tween the Kingdoms of Congo and Biafara, in ſetting 
Sail from the Cape of the Three Points, one cannot take 
too much ſouthward, becauſe the Currents croſſing the 
Courſe of the Ship, make it advance towards the South- 
Faſt, ſo far as to reconnoitre the Iſle of St. Thomas, which 
is under the Line. | 3 | 
Northwards of Madagaſcar is found a Current, which 
bears Northwards towards the Cape of Gardafuy on the 
Coaſts of Ajam; and from the Bay of St. Auguſtine, 
which is in the ſouthern Part of that Iſland, there is 
another Current, which runs from the North-Eaſt to the 
South-Weſt, as far as the Cape of Good Hope; wherefore 
the Europeans have, ſometimes, ſo much Difficulty to get 
round that Cape when they go to the Indies. 
The Tides carry the Ships into the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence in Canada, during the Months of June and 


July; and, on the contrary, forced them out in the 


Months of August and September. . 
The Mediterranean is not free from Currents; one, 
in particular, is found in it, which entering through the 
Straights of Gibraltar, runs all along the Coaſts of Bar- 
tary, deſcends towards the Oſtro Lebecio, as far as into 


the Great rte; whence, re- aſcending as far as Cape Ra- 
Africa, 


ſaoun, re- aſſumes its Courſe along the Coaſts of Barca 

and Egypt; whence it re-aſcends to Tramontana, coaſting 
Syria, as far as into the Bottom of the Gulph Lajuzro, 
whence it returns Weſtwards, running between Cara- 
mania and the Iſle of Cyprus as far as Rhodes. 


The moſt probable Reaſon of this long Current is, 


that the Eaſterly Wind blowing on the Middle of the 
Sea, forces the Water towards the Straight, where find- 
ing a too narrow Paſſage, they return and flow along 
the Coaſt, where the Wind does not blow ſo hard. 
The Entrance of the Straight of the Dardanelles, is ex- 
tremely difficult, when wanted to ſail from the Archi- 
pelago into the Sea of Marmora. And the Paſſage from 
this into the Black Sea, through the Straight of Conſtan- 
tinople, is not much eaſier, becauſe of the large Rivers 
which diſembogue into this laſt Sea; for not only the 
Danube and Boryſthenes ſend their Waters thither, but 
the Don likewiſe, which falls into the Zabache, rolls its 
Waters into it through the Straight of Caffa. There- 
fore the Black Sea is forced to empty as much of thoſe 
Waters as it receives into the Sea of Marmora, and this 
into the Archipelago, It was this Current that obliged 
Ariſtotle to ſay, that the Sea had a Courſe from North 
to South. _ | | „ 
There are, beſides, under CURRENTS; and Dr. Halley 


makes it highly probable, that in the Downs, in the 


| Straights of Gibraltar, &c. there is an under Current, 
whereby as much Water is carried out as is brought in 
by the upper Current. : 
This he argues from 
South Foreland, where it runs Tide and half Tide, i. e. 
it is either Ebb, or Flood, in that Part of the Downs, 
three Hours, ere it is ſo off at Sea: A certain Sign that 
though the Tide of Flood runs aloft, yet the Tide of 
Ebb runs under-foot, i. e. cloſe by the Ground; and fo 
at the Tide of Ebb it will low under- foot. | 
This he confirms by an Experiment in the Baltick 
Sound, communicated to him by an able Seaman preſent 
at the making it; being there, then, with one of his 
Britannick Majeſty's Frigates, they went with their Pin- 
nace into the Mid-ſtream, and were carried violently by 
the Current, Soon after that, they ſunk a Baſket with 
a large Cannon-Bullet, to a certain Depth of Water, 
which gave Check to the Boat's Motion; and ſinking 
it ſtill lower and lower, the Boat was driven a-head to 


the Windward, againſt the per Current; the Current 
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added, that the lower the Baſket w 
ſtronger the under Current was found. 


long the Coaſts of Barbaty, 
the Lands, which there lie very low. 


eſpecially proper Navigation, 


fon proper to ſet Sail; to avoid the cont 


one muſt ſet fail in the Month of Decem 
the Cape of Good Hope at the Beginning of Moy; com 


aloft.not being above ſour. or Hve Fathoms d 
ep: 5 
as | 


From this Principle it is eaſy to e 

Draught of Water eren Ho for that vz 
rent out of the Atlantick into the Mediterr Uh the Ci 
the Straights of Gibraltar; a Paſſage abo Mean, through 
broad, yet without any ſenſible Riſing N Miles 
| ater 2. 


&c. or any overs 


One of the moſt. neceſſary Things in Nay 
| 


or what the 


| gation, 
Voiages de long Cours, is to know how to ch 


French cal 
uſe the Sea. 


and dangerous Currents, found at certain Tin Wind 


Places of the Sea. nes in fome 
The French, and Engliſh, who will on = 
Indies, muſt ſet ſail in 8 =, Ho the Kgl. 
the Calms of the Line, which reign about As ny 
noxes, and the dangerous . Currents, which Eau 
Ships towards the Coaſts of Guinea : After * 
the Cape Verd Iſlands, one muſt not take 1 Gr of 
of the Cape of Good Hope, that one ma 
towards the Middle of Fuly at lateſt, 


To return from the Indies into Fran, 
Pace, Or England, 


ber, to double 


ing afterwards to reconnoitre the Iſle of $ 
om rg thoſe of the Cape Verd. . Hee, and 
e Ships for Ormus ſet fail in the Month of un, 
to double the Cape the Beginning of My. a, "I, 
' Thoſe for New France and ewfoundland, ſct fil 
about the Middle of March, and ſet fail from th 
about the latter End N 
ginning of October. by 
The Dutch, who trade commonly on the Coats 
for their Voyage to the Iſles of the Sound, 1 | 
the Molucca's and to Japan, ſet fail from the Tex! in 


the Months of June and Juh to be there in the Monch 


of April. 


If they ſet ſail in that Seaſon, it is becauſe they nay 


to arrive at the Iſles before Winter, which begins about 
the latter End of April, and which is very difagreaable, 


not for the Cold and Ice, for there is none in thoſe Cl 
mates; but for the violent and continual Rains, often 
accompanied with Thunder and Tempeſts, 


That rainy Seaſon, which laſts from the latter End 


of April to the latter End of Septenter, is no leſs hot 
throughout all the Zaſt-Indies, than the reſt of the 
„4 JR 

But one of the moſt eſſential Points in a proper Navi- 


gator, is to know how to take exafh the Altitude, which | 


to perform we muſt remember, 1. That the Latitude of 
a Place is, always equal to the Elevation of the Pole on 


its Horizon; that what we call Elevation of the Pole is | 


the Arch of the Meridian comprized between that Pole 


and the Horizon ; and what we call Elevation of the 


Equator is likewiſe the Arch of the Meridian comprize 
between that Circle and the Horizon, —2. That the 
Elevation of the Pole and that of the Equator make up 
together the Value of a Right-Angle : For there being 
always a Demi-circle of the Meridians on the Horizon ; 
and the Arch which is between the Pole and tie Equz 
tor, containing a Quarter of a Circle, the Elevation ol 


the Pole and that of the Equator muſt contain the 
the Offing between the North and | Nh 5 


other. - IO Oy 
The Utility ariſing from this Obſervation, 1s that i 
we know either of theſe Elevations, we can preiity 
know that which we cannot obſerve. 
Sometimes the Nights are ſo thick of Cows ; 
Fogs that we can ſee no Stars to have the Akin 0 
the Pole; and ſometimes we are a whole Month at v 
without finding a ſingle Moment to obſerve the am 
of the Sun. During that whole Time the Long 
alone ſerves for the Conduct of the Ship: And tie = 
experienced Pilot cannot ſay poſitively where he 
the Safety of the Ship depends entirely on hö 1 
jectures founded on his Experience, ant dug i 
mate he makes of the Courſe of the Ship accotÞ 
the Wind he. has had, | © he Pole, 1 
If we want to obſerve the Alritude of 15 of 
mult obſerve, firſt, on what Side the Necc 00 17 0 


9 


3 


* Gown, the 


val 


Owing of 


of Fuly, to be in Fraxe at the Be. | 


comp 
Star, W 


Planet, 


| that Part 


he North, and diſcovers there the polar 
als _— diſtant from the Pole above 22 41, 
a Quadrant horizontally, z, e. the im- 


holding ag which there are Pinules) parallel 


ovable Branch 


m the Horizon, we raiſe or lower the Alidade, ſo that 
i diſcove 


av of nd the Alidade, will be very near the Altitude 
Branche 


of the Po 


or on the Side. 


the Star through the two Holes of the Pi- 
che Arch comprized between the immovable 


le, according as the Star will be above, or under, 


e will obſerve the Sun, Moon, or ſome other 
1 and take the Altitude thereof to diſcover thereby 


he Elevation of the Pole, and conſequently the Latitude 
the 


* the Place where we are, We muſt have Tables of the 
| 0 


an of thoſe Planets, i. e. Tables which mark 
becken Per of the Year, how far they are diſtant from 
bs of the Equator, towards the one or other 
t 
Pole, * between the Equator, and the Star we want 
. A is what is called its Declination. 
to uche then we have thoſe Tables, if we will take 


| the Height of the Sun, for Inſtance, the 21/# of April, 


4 we find it, exactly at Twelve at Noon, riſen of 60 
Degrees above the Horizon, we muſt ſearch in the Ta- 


bles the 21/þ of April, and we'll ſee that that Day the 


6m declines 11 Deg. 30 Min. towards the North, i. e. 


| {hat he is at that Diſtance from the Equator; and there- 
fore that Place of the Obſervation will have 41 Peg. 
Zo Mn. of Elevation of the Pole, and as much of | 

Latitude. | 


If in obſerving the Sun the 22d of Ofober, it was 
fund as much riſen on the Horizon, we ſhould ob- 


Ferre, then, that the Declination of that Planet being 


cowards the Antarctick Pole, the Place of the, Obſerva- 
tion would be, likewiſe, in the ſouthern Hemiſphere at 


41 Deg, 30 Min. of Elevation of the Pole, and of La- 
Br Rn 


If in taking the Height of the Sun the 22d of Ofo- 
er, it was found riſen 30 Degrees of the Horizon, it 
will be obſerved, as I have ſaid already, that the Sun 
declines that Day, on the Side of the Antarctick Pole, 


11 Deg. 30 Min. 1. e. that he is lower than the Plan 
of the Equator, of that Quantity; therefore that Decli- 


nation muſt be added to the Elevation of the, Sun ; the 
two Quantities joined together, which make 41 Deg. 
30 Min, will give the Elevation of the Equator, the 
Complement whereof in the Quadrant 48 Deg. 3o Min. 


| 1s the Elevation of the Poles, and the Latitude of the 
| Place where we are. . 3 e 
I we were to find the Sun riſen of the ſame Quan- 
; tity the 2 / of April; having obſerved that he declines 
northward, after having joined together, as in the pre- 


. 


ceding Article, the Elevation of the Sun, and its De- 
clnation, we'll find that the Place of the Obſervation is 


n the ſouthern Hemiſphere, i. e. beyond the Line at 48 


Degrees 30 Minutes of Latitude. | 5 

M. Parent, a Frenchman, ſuggeſts a new Method of 
taking Miludes at Sea, by a common Watch. Tis 
obvious that in an oblique Sphere the Difference be- 


| tween the Riſing and Setting of two Stars, on the ſame 
is greater, as they are further diſtant from one 


Meridian, 
another. 8 „ 
Now the Aſtronomical Tables furniſhing us with Ta- 
bles of the right Aſcenſions, and Declinations of all the 
15 Stars; it is eaſy, after obſerving the Difference of 
une between the Riſing of two Stars, to diſtinguiſh 
of the Difference which accrues.from their dif- 

elent Poſition, from that which ariſes from the Obli- 


og of the Sphere. — But ſuch Difference is the preciſe 


eight of the Pole of the Place of Obſervation. 
Indeed the Shi ing 
ces between the two Obſervations, ſeems to lay the 


10 od under ſome Difficulty; but M. Parent anſwers, 


. mall Alteration either of the Ship's Longitude or 
due ss will make no ſenſible Error; and that if ſhe 


; we . 
. Sone a large Diſtance between the two Obſerva- 


dns, it is ea 
ing for it. 


I thang of Altituges from the viſible Horizon, where 
for Refr FG is required, an Allowance is to be made 


a ion, and th Heigh fl | 5 | 
above the r ed of the Wee Eye 


ly reckoning how much it is, and allow- 
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chat Diſtance which is the Arch of a Meridian 


p not being immovable, but changing 


As for the Logo1Tupe, it is the Phiſoſopher's Stone; 
of Navigation, which has been, and.is ſtill ſearched with 
much Eagerneſs, but could not be found yet; For my 


Part I queſtion much which of the two is more likely to 


be found, either that which is the Idol of the Alchy- 
miſts, and to which they ſacrifice all they have the moſt 
dear in this World; and I am afraid that the Wind wil 
deceive' by his Inconſtancy the Expectation of thoſe who 
ſearch the firſt, as the Smoak carries off the Hope of the 
others by its Levity. Thoſe who, like me, will reflect 
on the Inconſtancy of the Wind, the Irregularity of the 
Currents, the Diverſity of the Ships, and the different 
Form and Poſition of the Sails, the Declination of the 
Magnet; and laſtly, on all the various Effects which 


can reſult from ſo many irregular Things, will find that 


it is morally impoſſible to make an exact Eſtimate of 
the Courſe of a Ship at Sea: 


The precious Secret of knowing the Longitude. is the 
true Powder of Projection, which would ſet that grand. 


Work in its Apogæum; but to work at it, with Hopes 
of Succeſs, one ſhould have a Point fix'd in the concave 
Superficy of the Heavens, beſides the Poles ; as, an- 
tiently, Archimedes aſked for one to ballance the whole 


Globe;of the Earth with the Help of a Lever. For the 


Motion of the Stars which can help to that Diſcovery, 


is not preciſely enough known to us, to draw from them 


infallible Conſequences. I pe Wh 
That Secret is of ſuch an Importance, that the Engliſh, 


French, and Dutch, intereſted in the Commerce of the 
Indies, have promiſed great Rewards to the Perſon who 
ſhould be ſo happy to diſcover that marvellous Problem, 


which has been the Subject of the Meditation of a vaſt 
Number of learned Men, ever ſince two or three Cen- 
turies. | | 


It is eaſy to know the Utility thereof; for if we 


could obſerve under what Degree of Longitude a Ship 
is arrived, as we know the Latitude where ſhe is at the 


Time of. the Obſervation, we could preciſely mark the 
Point, and conſequently the Courſe it could have made 


from a certain Place. 


What moſt of thoſe who ſearch the Longitude aim at, 


is a Method of determining the Difference of Time be- 


tween any two Points of the Earth; for every 15 De- 


grees of the Equator anſwering to an Hour, 5. e. one 
Degree to four Minutes of Time, and one Minute of a 


Degree to 15 Seconds of Time; the Difference of Time 


being known and turned into Degrees, will give the 


Longitude, and vice verſd. 


This ſome have pretended to effect by Clocks, 
Watches, and other Automata, but always in vain; 


no Time-Keeper, except a Pendulum (which cannot be 


applied at Sea) being ſufficiently ſure and exact for the 
Purpoſe. | Ne | 


| Others, with more Probability, and to better Purpoſe, 


ſeek for Means to ſearch the Longitude in the Heavens : 


For, if the exact Times of any celeſtial Appearance be 
known for two Places, the Difference of thoſe Times 
gives that of the Longitude of thoſe Piaces. —Now in 
the Ephemerides, we have the Motions of the Planets, 


and the Time of all the celeſtial Phænomena, as the 


Beginning and Ending of Fclipſes, Conjunction of the 
Moon with other Planets, its Entrance into the Ecliptick, 
Sc. accurately calculated for ſome one Place. There-. 


fore if the Hour and Minute be known, wherein any of 


the ſame Phænomena's are obſerved in an unknown 
Place, the Difference between the Hour and Minute of 
that Place, and that other to which the Tables are cal- 
culated, and conſequently the Difference of their Meri- 


dians, and their Longitude from each other are known 


e 9 . i 
Now the Difficulty here does not conſiſt in the exact 
finding of the Time, which is eaſily had from the Sun's 


Altitude, or Azimuth; but the Defect lies in the Pau- 
city of Appearances capable of being thus obſerved: 
For all ſlow Motions (v. gr. that of Saturn) are at once 
excluded; as ſhewing but little Difference in a conſi- 


derable Space of Time; and it being here required, that 


the Phænomenon be ſenſibly varied in two Minutes of 
Time, an Error of two Minutes in Time producing 
another of 30 Miles in the Longitude. Now there are 
no Phænomena's in the Heavens that have theſe Re- 


quiſites, excepting the ſeveral Stages of an Eclipſe 0 
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Diſtance fron! the fixed Stars; her Appulſe to them; her 
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the Moon; her Longitude or Place in the Zodiack ; her 


Ingreſs into the Ecliptick, or the Points of her Orbit, 
where that cuts the Ecliptick ; and the Conjunction, Di- 
ſtance, and Eclipſes of Fupiter's Satellites. Of each of 
which in their Order, Wc | 

1. The Method by the Eclipſes of the Moon, is very 
eaſy, and ſufficiently accurate, were there but Eclipſes 
every Night. At the Moment wherein we ſee the Be- 
ginning or Middle of a lunar Eclipſe by a Teleſcope, 


Ve have nothing to do but take the Altitude or Azimuth 


of ſome fixed Star, from which the Hour and Minute 
are caſily found; or without the Altitude if the Star 


be in the Meridian. This Hour and Minute there- 


fore thus found, and compared with that expreſſed in the 


Tables, give the Longitude. 


2. The Moon's Place in the Zodiack, is a Phænome- 
non more frequent than that of her Eclipſes; but then 
the Obſervation thereof is difficult. The Calculus in- 
tricate and perplexed, by Reaſon of two Parallels; fo 
that it is ſcarce practicable to any tolerable Degree of Ac- 
curacy. Indeed by waiting till the Moon comes into the 
Meridian of the Place, and then taking the Altitude of 
ſome remarkable Star (the Altitude being ſuppoſed to be 
firſt known) from this Altitude and the Latitude, we ſhall 


be able to find the Time pretty accurately; though it 


will be better to do it by ſome Star in the Meridian. Now 
the Time being found, it will be eaſy to find what Point 


of the Ecliptick is then in the Meridian or Mid-Heaven. 


Thus we ſhall have the Moon's Place in the Zodiack, 
correſponding to the Time of our Place. Then in the 


Eßpbemeris, we find what Hour it is in the Meridian of 


the Ephemeris, when the Moon is in that Part of the Zo- 
diack : Thus we ſhall have the Hour and Minute of the 


two Places for the fame Time ; the Difference of which 


will give the Difference of a Longitude. | 

. 3. In Regard there are many Times when the Moon 
cannot be obſerved in the Meridian, there is therefore 
another ſtill more frequent Phænomenon, from which the 
Longitude is ſought, viz.. the Moon's Appulſe and Re- 
ceſs from the fixed Stars: For from thence the Moon's 
true Place may be inveſtigated for the given Time of Ob- 
ſervation. But this Method, by Reaſon of the Parallaxes, 
and the Solution of oblique ſpherical Triangles, and the 
various Caſes, is ſo very difficult and perplexed, that Ma- 
riners will ſcarce be able to make Uſe of it; nor does it 
ſeem neceſſary to give the Praxis thereof. Thoſe, how- 
ever, who are diſpoſed to uſe it will find very great Help 
in it from a ſtarry Zodiack, publiſhed under the Direc- 
tion of Dr. Halley, containing all the Stars to which the 
Moon's Appulſe can be obſerved. | 


4. To find the Longitude by the Moon's Ingreſs into 


the Ecliptick, obſerve the Moment of that Ingreſs : 
Then, in the Epbemeris, ſee what Hour it is in the Me- 


_ ridian of the Ephemeris, when that Ingreis happens. The 


Difference between theſe Times, gives the Difference of 
Longitude. CET %%% ne nrroghn 
5. The Phenomena of Jupiter's Satellites are gene- 
nerally preferred to thoſe of the Moon, for finding the 
Longitude; by Reaſon the former are leſs liable to Paral- 
laxes, and do further afford a very commodious Obſer- 
vation, in every Situation of that Planet above the Hori- 
zZon. Their Motion is very ſwift, and muſt be calculated 
for every Hour; and for that Reaſon are not found in the 


common Ephemerides, but are had elſe where. 


Now to find the Longitude by Means of theſe Satel 


lites ; with a good Teleſcope, obſerve the Conjunction 
of two of them, or of one of them with Jupiter, or 


any other the like Appearance ; and at-the ſame Time, 
find the Hour and Minute from the Meridian Altitude of 
ſome Star; then conſulting Tables of the Satellites, ob- 
ſerve the Hour and Minute wherein ſuch Appearance 
happens in the Meridian of the Place, to which the Ta- 
bles are calculated. The Difference of Time as before 
will give the Longitude, _ | | 
All Methods which depend on the Phznomena of the 
Heavens, having this one Defect, that they cannot be 
obſerved at all Times; and being, beſides, difficult of 
Application at Sea, by Reaſon of the Motion of the Ship; 
there are ſome who leaving the Moon, and the Satellites 
have Recourſe to Clocks, and others Automata ; which 
capld. they be made perfectly juſt and regular, fo as to 


of Climates, the Longitude would b 


occaſions them, or whatever the Medium tha; 


it will carry the ſame a Mile high, will be feen near a 


rily the Report of a Cannon is not heard above half ſo 


We have another Method of finding the Longitude 


% 


move with the Sun, without, either Bliding . 4. 

and without being affected with the Change - by loſing 
e h Kur, ang 
Eaſe and Accuracy imaginable ; nothing with all th. 


quired but to ſet the Machine by the Sun _ being te. 
of Departure: And when the Longitude of 3 the Tine ble 
deſired, to find the Hour and Minute from het Place; 
(which is done at Night by the Stars, and in 10 eeng 
the Sun) for the Difference between the Time G Day h 
ſerved, and that of the Machine, gives the L thus oh Ca 
But no ſuch Machine has. been yet diſcoyereq e 
fore Recourſe has been ſtill further had * Vher 
Methods. 4 0 Other 
Mr. Whiſton, and Mr. Ditton, have pro 
of determining the Longitude, by the Fla rele In 
of great Guns. Sounds, it is known, move pre Port | 
in all their Stages, whatever the ſonorous Body be th 
them. If then a Mortar or great Gun be expl Se = 
Place, whoſe Longitude is known, the Differen h * 
tween the Time wherein the Flaſh (which oy b. 
were inſtantaneouſly) is ſeen, and the Sound Sy K 
moves at the Rate of four Seconds in a Mile *y 0 
will give the Diſtance of thoſe Places from each 1 
whence if their Latitude be known, the Differne 5 
Longitude will be likewiſe known. che 
Again, if the Hour and Minute of the Fygv.. . 
known (for the Place where it is made) by e 
Hour and Minute from the Sun or Stars, at the Pur 
whoſe Longitude is required ; the Difference between 
thoſe Times, will give the Difference of Longitude, 
Again, if the ſaid Mortar be loaden witha lun gel 
full of combuſtible Matter, and poſited perpendicularly, 


n 


hundred Miles; if therefore neither the Sound ſhould be 
heard, nor the Flaſh ſeen, the Diſtance of any temote 
Place from the Place of the Mortar, may be determined 
from the Altitude of the Shell above the Horizon of the 
Place unknown: And the Diſtance and Latitude known, 
the Longitude is eaſily known. n. 
According to this Scheme, it was propoſed to have 
ſuch Mortars fixed at certain Diſtances, and at known 
Stations, on all the frequented Coaſts, Ilands, Capes, 
Sc. and to be exploded at certain Hours, for the Ob- 
( e 
This Method, though good in the Theory, yet is 
found uſeleſs in the Practice, as being extremely trou- 
bleſome, and yet precarious. It ſuppoſes that Sounds 
may be heard 40, 50, or 60 Miles; of which it is true 
we have Inſtances, but they are very rate; and ordina- 
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far, and ſometimes much leſs, It ſuppoſes again Sound | 
to move always with equal Velocity, whereas, in fac, its 
Velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed, as it moves with, or 
againſt the Wind. It ſuppoſes again the Strength of | 
Powder uniform ; and that the ſame Quantity carries the | 
fame Range; the contrary whereof is known to eve!) 
Gunner. We fay nothing of thick cloudy Nights, wiea 
no Lights can be ſeen; nor of ſtormy Nights, whet 
no Sound can be heard; even at inconſiderable D. 
propoſed by the ſame Mr. Whifton, viz. by the inci: 
tory, or dipping Needle, but all to no Purpoſe, | 
Therefore we cannot have the Diſtance of aShip, & 
Place, Eaſt or Weſt from another, counted in Deg® 
of the Equator, but by Eſtimation. | _ 
The Aiman i8 15 Judgment of the Courſe * 
think to have run at Sea, in following a cemiinR 15 5 
with ſuch or ſuch Wind, Sc. which till now, 5 
a Thing entirely of Practice; and which the mo 3 
Pilot cannot give but by Conjectures, and even i * 
a long Experience, and very exact Ober gt | 
that having failed a long Time in the ae * 
muſt have made Memoirs of the Rhumbs he has C 1 
of the Winds which have blowed, and of the = 1 
pired, while he has run his Courſe from ole 
another, of which. he may know the Diſtances. * 
ſtance, having ſet Sail from the Bay of Bref 1 
deaux, Things happen to him in the following 
and he muſt mark them © 11 2 : at $ in tf 
Having fer Sail from the Bay of Bre, Moming 
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1 at the Altitude of 47 500 of Latitude, un- 
” f Longitude, in a Ship of ſuch Burthen, it 
der 15* © th Wind, and having followed the South 
blew a Neſt J have run 45 Miles, or 15 Leagues in 
by Sour Being arrived at the Altitude of the Rocks 
3 Hours: . the ſame Wind continuing, I have put the 
we n South-Eaſt, and in 4 Hours I have run but 
,oves. At Night, the Wind having turned to the 
Felt. 1 kept always the ſame Rhumb, to have a quar- 
| Welt, 4, and leaving Belle- Ie on the left, I diſcover'd 
1 ne the next Day at Noon, the Iſle of Oleron, ſo that 
_ Leagues in 16 Hours and thus of the reſt, 
Ln 4 fe here, that he had had all his Sails out ; but 
che had ſome of them furled he ſhould mention it, by 
| an ing which Sails, in following ſuch Rhumb, with 
| ch Wi, | have run ſuch Space, in ſuch Time, with 
. common Method, and the moſt com- 
monly followed by Pilots; whereby we may eaſily know, 
unt it is but after a great Number of different Voyages, 
ud ſeyeral very accurate Remarks, that we can account for 
the Space we have run, in a certain Time; and then that 
Account is not certain. | * 
re have faid, we muſt confeſs, that we muſt 
hape regard to ſeveral particular Things, to make a good 
vſtimation. The firſt is the Quantity of the Sails, their 
Form, and different Poſition. The ſecond is the 
Rhumb we will follow, to which we muſt add the De- 
«ination of the Needle. The third is the Variety and 
Quality of the Winds. The fourth is the Quantity' of 
| the Space the Ship runs, and how to meaſure it. The 
| 54 is the Time the Ship employs in running a certain 
| Space, The fixth is the Burthen of the Ship, and the 
F Manner of loading 1t. OLA 53 
An experienced Pilot, which has exactly obſerved all 
| theſeparticular Things; the Irregularity whereof could ren- 
der his Eſtimation erroneous, will certainly make it with 
| a greater Accuracy, than another who has had no Re- 
| gard to thoſe Things: Therefore he muſt follow the 
| following Method. egy 100.0 ee 
Suppoſe a Ship be departed from a Place under the 
| 20% of Latitude, and the 345 of Longitude, to go to an- 
| other Place 100 Leagues diſtant from it; if ſhe fails al- 
ways under the fame Meridian from South to North, 
without changing Rhumb, it is evident, that when the 
Pilot will be arrived at a Place, which after he has taken 
wr he*ll find to be at 339 of Latitude, 
hel] be ſure, that he has ſailed 60 Leagues; and if b 
Means of his Horloge, he finds that he has run 5 
Courſe in the Space of 24 Hours, he may promiſe him- 
belt to be at the End of his Journey in 16 Hours, if he 
1 * the fame Wind, and if he meets with no Ob- 
(acles, 13 
But if departing from the ſame Place, he wants to go 
ngitude, towards the North-Eaſt. en he ſha 
have failed for ſome time by the fame Rhumb, if he 
nds the Pole riſen of 35 "x Mex he is ſure already, that 
eis on the Parallel 35; and to know in what Point, he 
ſtall examine the Calculation of the Courſe of the Ship by 
| the ame Rhumb, in the Diſtance of a Degree of Lati- 
de, viz. 84800 Paces, or about 28 Leagues and a ; 
| Ucrefore in the Extent of 59, he muſt run 424000 
oY or 140 Leagues and 2. In taking with a Com- 
n 5 that Diſtance, he ſhall place one of the Points there- 
2 ay Point of the Departure, and with the other 
Jo 12 7 mall Arch of a Circle, the Point where he'll 
Jah ” _— 35» ht E 2 Place where the Ship was 
en A the I ume of the Obſervation. 5 
is Eſtimation may be verified by Means of the 
Win 5 L the following Manner, if we have ob- 
tude of by RY, by Means of the meridional Alti- 
ou Bri 7 for if in that Moment we have took 
Fad © wn Ys our the Pendulum or Hour-Glaſs marked, 
ring g * Minutes, we may ſay that the Ship 
n « + ſtward of 6% of Longitude : Becauſe the 
that of the Þ ——_ 24 Minutes ſooner than he is in 
5 lace whence the Ship departed. For we 
uſt remember tha Ih k . | 
g, that. it t - ave obſerved in my Treatiſe of 
our, Theref de Sun runs 152 of his Circle in one 
from the ee it bearing the Space of 141; Leagues 
hy ot the Departure of the Ship to that of 
Vol. II. 


Morning, an 


of Penm 
Cape to th 
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its Arrival, the Point of the Arrival is found under the 
357 of Longitude, it is in ſome Meaſure the Confirma- 
tion of our Eſtimation. 


If we are apprehenſive that the Tide, or ſome Current 


has made our Ship run a Drift, ſo that we have not fol! 


lowed the Rhumb marked by the Compaſs, we'll make 
the Eſtimation of the Rout which we believe to have run. 
Suppoſe we have reckoned to have run 180 Leagues, if 


We find the Altitude of the Pole of 35%, we'll bear the 


Diſtance of 180 Leagues of the Scale of the Point of 
Departure, to cut the Parallel 35, in the Point of our 
Arrival. | 
We'll know thereby, that we are on the 4549 of Lon- 
gitude, which is the Meridian of the Point, where we 
want to go, and conſequently that we muſt turn the Cape 
to the North, to arrive at that Place, and that we are 
yet go Leagues diſtant from it. We'll know, belides; 
that believing we have followed the Rhumb North-Eaſt, 
we have failed North Eaſt by Eaſt, which ſhall be ex- 
preſſed in our Journal in theſe. Terms. We have put 
the Cape to the North-Eaſt, which was worth to us North « 
Eaſt by Eaſt, becauſe of the Currents or Tides. 
This Eſtimation may be verified as the firſt, or by exa- 


mining the Calculation of the Rout made each Rhumb, 


in the Diſtance of a Degree of Latitude. If we find that 
by the fifth Rhumb we ſhould make 180 Leagues in the 
Extent of 3e, the Eſtimation will be very well made. 

But if you doubt equally of the Rout and Rhumb, and 
you are not ſure of having made 180 Leagues, becauſe 
you have obſerved the Wind a little weak; if you are 


afraid, beſides, of having too much run a Drift, becauſe 


of ſome. Current, or that the Compaſs north-weſts a little, 


yow'll correct the Rout and Rhumb. We'll place our 


Point at another Diſtance, fo that we'll reckon to have 
ſailed between the 4th and 5th Rhumb, and to have only 
run 160 Leagues. 99935 | 


If departing from one Point, we think that we follow 


the Parallel 375, and that after having failed 3 Days, we 
reckon to have run 160 Leagues, and be arrived at ſuch 


a Point; but having taken our Obſervation, we'll find 


ourſelves 30, 3o', higher than our Eſtimation, we muſt 
trace an Arch of a Circle of the Interval of the Point we 
are departed from, and that we thought ourſelves arrived 


at, which is 160 Leagues; and the Point where that Arch 
ſhall cut the 40 parallel, will be that of the Obſervation. 


Thus we'll know, that inſtead of failing Eaſtward, we 
have followed the Rhumb Eaſt-North-Eaſt; which we 
muſt mark on our Journal. . 

This Eſtimation can be verified, like the others, by 


the Longitude ; or by the Calculation of the Courſe of 


each Rhumb. 5 
A Pilot, ſometimes, after he has failed a long while 


on the ſame Parallel Eaſtward or Weſtward, imagines, 


that he has run a great Length: Which notwithſtand- 
ing, inſtead of arriving at the Place of his Deſtination, 
he returns back, as it happens very often in the Torrid 
Zone, becauſe of the Currents which run Weſtward, 


All that can undeceive him, is the Time expired ever 


ſince his Departure; which he muſt obſerve exactly, 
when he'll take the Meridian Altitude of the Sun. 
For Inſtance, if he has been exact in turning his Hour- 


Glaſs, which is of half an Hour, and obſerving, that at 


the Hour the Sun is in the Meridian of the Place where 
he is, the Hour-Glaſs has been turned 197 Times, ever 
ſince he placed it at 12 at Noon, at the Place whence 
he deparred, he muſt preſume that it is half an Hour af- 
ter 12 at that Place, and that two Days are elapſed, be- 


cauſe 197 half Hours make twice 24 Hours, and a halt 


Hour more; and of Conſequence he muſt reckon that he 


has failed back Weſtward of 7 3o', which he can re. 
duce into Leagues, knowing under what Parallel, by 


Means of the Table of Reduction. | 
If the Hour-Glaſs has been turned but 195, in the 
Inſtant of the Obſervation, it is a Mark that one has 
failed forwards of 4 30, which muſt be reduced 
likewiſe. TY i 
In long Voyages, a Pilot is ſometimes ſeveral Days 
without ſeeing either the Sun or the Stars; ſo that as 
he cannot take the Altitude, nor diſcover if his Com- 
aſs declines, he cannot make his Eſtimation, but by 
the Extent of the Courſe he imagines he has run. 


ir ſet fail from ſuch a Point, * 
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Wind, which we reckon Eaſt by South-Eaſt ; after we 
have run 120 Leagues, we believe to be arrived at ſuch 
a Point, whence turning the Cape to the North-North- 
Weſt, after we have failed ſome Days, we reckon to 
have run 100 Leagues with a good Wind ; and being 
arrived to ſuch a Point of that Place, failing to the 


North-Weſt by North, we reckon to have run 60 


Leagues; and be arrived under 499 of Latitude, and the 
351 of Longitude. During that long Courſe, compo- 
ſed of different Rhumbs, I ſuppoſe that the Pilot could 
take neither the Altitude of the Sun, nor that of the 
Stars, to verify his Eſtimation, before he was arrived un- 
der the 49® of Latitude. | 

But if by that Obſyrvation he finds that he is under the 
509 45”. It is 2 Mark that there is ſome Error in his 
Eſtimation of the Courſe, or of the Rhumb ; or perhaps 
in both. If he be, in ſome Meaſure, ſure of the Courſe, 
and he doubts of the Rhumb, either becauſe of the Cur- 
rents, or that the Compaſs north-weſts, he'll keep the 
Length of the Courſe, and change the Rhumbs in the 
following Manner. 5 FOE ot OIICRD. 

Inſtead of fixing the Point of his firſt Eſtimation, where 
he had fixed it after he had run 120 Leagues, he'll fix it in 


another Place diſtant, likewiſe, from the Point of his De- 


parture, but of a Rhumb more northward, i. e. thatheſhall 


have followed the Weſt-North-Weſt, inſtead of the Weſt 
by North-Weſt. He'll do the ſame of the 100 Leagues 


Diſtance, which he'll carry on the Rhumb, North by 
North-Weſt, inſtead of the North- North-Weſt, which 
he believes to have followed. Laſtly, he'll carry the 


Diſtance of 60 Leagues on the Parallel 50-45, and he'll 
know, that inſtead of having followed the North-Weſt, 
be has failed by the North-North-Weſt ; and that reckon- 


ing to be under the 3519 of Longitude, he'll be under 
the 354 ZO'. TN 1 | 

It he be more ſure of the Rhumbs than of the Quan- 
tity of the Courſe, as it may happen; after he has ob- 


| ſerved that the Needle of the Compals does not decline, 


or when the Courſe has been directed according to the 
Declination ; but that he has obſerved, or imagines, that 
ſome Current has drove away his Ship, or that the Wind 


has been ſtronger than uſual, in that Caſe he muſt keep 


the ſame Rhumbs, but correct the Eſtimation of the 
Courſe in the following Manner. TOO 3j 
If he judges that in ſetting Sail by the Rhumb Weſt 
by North-Weſt, the Wind has been ſtrong enough, 
or that a Current has carried him off, ſo that it has 


been capable to make him run one fifth faſter than he 


thought; he'll change the Point of his firſt Obſervation, 


| go Leagues more forwards ; then drawing a Line to the 
North-North-Weſt, he is ſure he has followed, he'll carry 
to it the Diſtance of 125 Leagues, inſtead of that of 100 


Leagues, provided he judges that the Winds or Cur- 
rents have made him fail ſwifter by one fifth, than he 
had reckoned the firſt Time: Otherwiſe he*ll mark the 
Point of that ſecond Obſervation higher or lower, ac- 
_ cording, as he judges the Wind has blowed. The third 
Diſtance will be marked, likewiſe, on the North-Weſt 
Rhumb, and he'll judge thereby, if he was not miſtaken 
in the others. For it can neither be increaſed nor dimi- 
niſhed, without correcting the others: Becauſe he is 
forced by the Rhumb whereof he believes himſelf ſure; 


and by the Altitude he finds himſelf in. That Diſtance 


is found about 75 Leagues, which includes ſtill a fifth 
more than the 60 Leagues Diſtance. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that what I have ſaid of a fifth 
Part of the Courſe which I have added, more than the 
firſt Eſtimation, is but a Suppoſition, and that the 
Winds or Tides can make a Ship, ſometimes double, or 
a Third, or a Fourth, more or leſs: What an intelli- 
gent Pilot muſt obſerve with Care. 


Laſtly, let a Pilot be ever ſo experienced, and let him 


have made what Remarks he pleaſes, he cannot ſay pre- 
cilely the Place where he is arrived, unleſs he diſcovers 
Land, or ſome other remarkable Things, as Ifles, 
Rocks, certain Fiſhes, and certain Sorts of Birds, which 
are particular, and in great Number in ſome Parts of the 
Sea, the Soil brought from the Bottom of the Water 
with the founding Line; and ſeveral other particular 
Things, which Pilots obſerve, and mention in the Re- 
lations of Voyages. | | 
lor Inſtance, in {.:ing on the F1h1opick Ocean, flying 


neareſt Roſe of Winds, and draw a Line parallel to the 
Rahumb South-Weſt: Then having took on his Seal 


Fiſhes are ſeen, which riſe by Shoals j Ip 
of the Iſland St. Thomas; I have en rs. 


the Tropicks. Towards the Cape 
found Sea-Wolves in great 8 Drag are 


nod ing under 
as big as Swans, which the Portu bite Big 
Velugo, Velvet- Sleeves, becauſe ee Mangas de 
the Wings black. And another Sort alm - Tip of + 
Halcyons, except that they are ſpotted wich 5 like the 
ſailing towards New France, are found certai 14 ln 
led Martelets ; which is a Mark that one is no nds, cl. 
the great Bank. In failing from Bander- by © far from 
Gulph of Ormus, towards Cambaya af, or the 


» A Pilot k 
he is not very far from the Coaſts, Ae — that 
b 


and a great Quantity of white and ro iſh 
Teſtons. Above the Iſles of Cape W ale 
and 34 of Latitude, is found a pretty Wand r 10 
the Sea, all cover'd over with a Herb, almoſt 1 . 
Portugueſe. Parſley, and which, for that Reaſon . * 
tugueſe call Sea of Sargaſſe. It is probable, 100 wing 
met with thoſe Herbs in his firſt Voyage enge 
rica, which frighten'd him fo much, that he y 4 
penſe if he ſhould continue his Voyage or wa was 
With Reſpect to the Pointing of Charts. — Wha; | ! 
Pointing of à Chart, is to mark on that Chan t mw 
where one reckons the Ship is arrived at; which = 
be done every Time a Pilot quits his Watch which mul 
monly laſts three Hours; marking on his Jour fel 
titude and Longitude of that Point, accordino my h 
Eſtimation made. afar: 
One may follow the following Practice. Supper 
Pilot be departed from a Point under the Para "4 an 
the 20 of Longitude; and judges to have failed bo 
Leagues by the South-Weſt, he'll ſearch in his Chart the 


under the Parallel 60, the Diſtance of 60 Leagues; bel 
place one of the Points of the Compaſs on the If Ex- 
tream of the Line, and the other Point ſhall fall on the 
right Extream, which is under the 37 500 of Latitude. MW 
and the 357 35' of Longitude, where he'll reckon thar | 
the Ship 1s arrived. From the right Extream of theLine 
if he believes that he has run 68 Leagues, he'll trace, 
likewiſe another Line parallel to that Rhumb, on which 
having carried the Diſtance of the 60 Leagues, taken 
on the Scale, above the Parallel 55 ; he'll mark a Point 
under the 33 of Latitude, and the 354 of Longitude, 
They make uſe, likewiſe, of a Roſe of Horn, or of 
other tranſparent Matter, on which the 32 Rhumbs of 
Winds are exactly traced. The Pilot applies the Roſe on 
the Chart, ſo that the Center be on the Place, whence 
the Ship departed, and the Lines of the North and South 
both agree together, or be parallel between themſelves, 
Then having took with a Compaſs on the Scale, the 
Diſtance of the Courſe he'll reckon to have made, bel 
carry it on the Rhumb, he thinks he has followed, 
placing one Point of the Compaſs on the Place whence 
he departed, therefore the Place which the other Pont 
marks on that Rhumb, is the Place where he thinks 
| himſelf arrived. VVV 
Suppoſe, for Example, that a Ship be departed from 
a Point under the 10® of Longitude, and the 60 Parall 
that he has followed the Rhumb South-Weſt, and tic 
Pilot believes that he has run 56 Leagues; he'll plac 
the Center of the Roſe of the Horn, on the Point 
der the 10 of Longitude, fo that the Line of the South 
be along the Meridian 10, he'll draw, if he will, an0- 
ther Line with ſome Points on the Rhumb South-Well 
to take the Diſtance of £6 Leagues on the Scale, under 
the Parallel 60, and carry it on the Line of 10? of Lon. 
gitude, to the Place where he'll reckon the Ship 154M" yo 
He knows by that Operation, that he 15 2 - 
58 of Latitude, and the 6 of Longitude which f | 
obſerve in his Journal in theſe Terms: Such a any f 
we had failed fo long by the South-Weſt, we cn fn 
ſelves under the 589 of Latitude, and 6 diſtan f 
the Canaries, if the Chart be of France, or of 13" 0 
Azores, if it be of Holland; and thus of others. 10 
Thoſe who have not well reflected on what! bad 10 
of the Conſtruction of Scales of reduced 2 oy of 
conceive at firſt, perhaps, why I ſay that the Di - G 
the Leagues muſt be taken on the Scale, bee 1 U 
the Parallel 60, and ſometimes above the 353 b. af 
Bs | 


chat it is becauſe of the Inequality given 10 
Latitude; and ſince the Diſtance between 


eaſy to judge 
the Degrees © of the Line drawn parallel to the 
the cao Ex eſt, is comprized between the Parallels 
Phan 7 one muſt meafure by the Degrees or Leagues 
which are comprized between thoſe Paral- 
ſe the Obliquity of the Rhumb makes, 

that Diſtance much greater than thoſe De- 
the Scale, 
8 take the Extent of the Degrees between which 
one _ ized, and carry it as many Times as it can 
oh . on the Line parallel to the Rhumb South- 
wry f it be of 3 Degrees, or 60 Leagues, it muſt be 
joe dd to it once and a half, to mark the Point on the 


he fame of the Diſtance of 60 Leagues, 


which WE 
| which wel 
| well uke bon a” 
wich anſwers | 

— bf and 58; which is the mean Proportional 
wherewith the whole Diſtance of 60 Leagues could be 
Note: That as it is eafily underſtood by what I have ſaid 
on the Eſtimation of the Courſe of the Ship, that 
we {ail only by Suppoſition, with ReſpeR to the Lon- 
tude, which has not been found yet, and in all Ap- 
pearance never will, we cannot ſail with too much 
Caution, when we judge ourſelves pretty near the 


which s but too often the Fate of Eugliſo Comman- 
ders; who, by an Exceſs of Preſumption, of which 


often, when the Sea and Winds are the moſt favour- 
able to them, There ſhould be a very ſevere Pu- 


rity, whereby they would be obliged to fail with the 
fame Caution the Frexch do, for as ſoon as they think 


La c—_ 3 —_— _ 


cally in the Night, or in a very cloudy Horizon; they 
| ſeldom have, then, more Sails out than their Fore and 
Fore-Top Sail, and this laſt on the Ton; unleſs they 
are obliged to tack about. Neither are they allowed 
to enter certain Roads or Ports, without a Coaſting Pi - 
lot; and the Commander of a Ship who acts otherwiſe, 
and in the Attempt loſes his Ship, is ſeverely puniſh'd, 
if not hang d. For the Accompliſhments of a Maſter 
of aShip, do not conſiſt only in knowing perfectly 


png, TY 


| muſt follow to arrive at the Place of his Deſtination, 
how to make his Obſervations, correct his Reckoning, 
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well acquainted with what the French call Manæuvure, 
working of the Ship; be very attentive to the 
Wind, in order to make of it all the Advantage he 
an, to go forward on his Voyage, order the Steerer 
o move his Whip-Staff, or wheel accordingly ; and 
lſpoſe his Sails according as the Wind ſerves. If he 
fails before the Wind, or has, what the French call 
Fentarriere, the Main-Sail, Main-Top-Sail, Main- 
Top-Gallant, Fore-Sail, Fore-Top-Sail, the Sprit- 
oy, the Main-Cafe-Sails, can ſerve, and even the 
Mn Top. Sail but a Point muſt be cargued in the 
eder the Main-Top-Sail brought down on the 
hes and a Point likewiſe cargued in the Fore-Sail, if 
: 5 Tal be unfurled, otherwiſe thoſe two Sails 
Mer be of very little Uſe. - If ſuch a Wind blows 
2 bard, the Main-Top-Sail, Fore and Fore-Top- 
— : are ſufficient, Of a good Side-Wind, all Sails 
aſe eve, except the Mizzen-Sail which is ſeldom 
= unleſs it be to metire à la cape, in a hard con- 
=) Wind. We likewiſe put 4 la cape with the 
5 n-oal, to hinder the Ship from going too much 
Sho rag. and keeping it more ſteady. To fail 
10 e Wind, the Main-Sail, Fore-Sail, and even 
5 may ſerve; but the Bowline of the 
f. Sail muſt be halled very tight, eſpecially if the 


Land, for fear of going to break aur Noſe upon it, 


their Owners are daily the unhappy Victims, come 
full Sail, wreck themſelves on their own Coaſts, even, G 


niſhment for fuch raſh Maſters of Ships, who thus ſa- 
© erifice the Fortune of ſeveral Families to their Teme- 


themſelves near Land, they lower their Sails, efpe- 


well the Diſtances of Places, the Rhumbs of Winds he 


Point his Chart, Sc. but he muſt be, likewiſe, very 
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Wind be very near. In a Storm we are ofte oblic 
to be without Sails at all, | 1. 2+ MI 


To diſtinguiſh the different Nations at Sea, there have 
been invented Colours, Antients, Standards, &c. of diffe- 
rent Colours and Shapes, viz, | YO ot a 
The Rojal French Fac, is white, ſtrewed all over 
with Gold Flowers de lis; and charged with an Eſcut- 
cutcheon of the Arms of France, environ'd with the 
Collars of the King's Orders. The French F lag is white. 

The Royal Standard of the Rea! Galley of France, is 
2. and of three Bends, one red, the other white, and 
the third red. On that of the Middle, which is white, 
15 an oval Eſcutcheon, Azure charged with three Flowers 


de 2 Gold. | | | 
| 'T e Flag of the French G 5, is red, ſtrewed ov 
with Flowers de lis, Gold, Xe with the Ar 
of France. ROE EE OTER AS 97: 0 4 
The Flag of Provence, 
Ny wg Croſs. | 1 
at of Mar ſeilles in Provence, with -quarter 
of Azure, Fore! with a Croſs Argent. y "— Oo 
| br gy, oF French er Ships, is of ſeven Bends 
mixed, which are, to begin at the upper | ite. 
and the other blu. N 1580 "OY K oral 
The new Flog of French Merchant Ships, is blue, wit 
a Croſs Argent, charged en Czur, with the Eſcutcheon of 
R 33-2 1136) | % 50 1H 6 
The Flag of Normandy, a Province of France, is Mi- 
purtite of blue and white. 5 N 
That of Calais, a City of Picardy, is blue, with a Croſs 
That of Dunkirk, a City of French Flanders, is of fix 
Bends mixed, which are, to begin at the uppermoſt, 
one white, and the other blue. — The other Flag of Dun- 
Fo is white, with a Franc-quartier, charged wich a Croks 


a Province in France, is white, 


Note, That when the French Fleets are divided into three 
| Squadrons, and nine Diviſions, the firſt Squadron is 
that of the Admiral, the other two having each their 
Vice-Admiral, and each Admiral his Flag; ſo that the 
firſt Squadron is Vbite, the ſecond Blue, and the 

third MpPite and Blue. „„ TW 


The FLac of the Admiral of England, is red charged 
with an Anchor Argent placed pale-wiſe, twiſted round 
with a Cable of the ſame. When the Engl Fleets are 
divided into three Squadrons, and nine Diviſions, each 
Squadron has its Admiral, and each Admiral his Flag, 
which gives the Name to the Squadron. So that the 
Squadron of the firſt Admiral above blazoned, is cal- 
led the red Squadron, the others the white Squadron, 
and the blue Squadron. | 

The Flag of the white Squadron is white, a Croſs Gules 
at the Head; and that of the blue Squadron is blue, at 
the Head Argens with a Croſs Gules. , 
The particular Flag of England, is blue, at the Head 
Argent with a Croſs Gules, and the other Corner is charged 
with a Saltier, or St. Andrew's Croſs. | x 
Another Flag of the Diviſion of a Squadron, is of 
thirteen Bends, which are alternately to begin at the up- 
permoſt, one red, and the other white, at the Head 
Argent charged with a Croſs Gules. 4 

The red Flag of England, is red, at the Head, Argent 
charged with a red Croſs. . 

The Flag of the People of England, is red, bearing in 
the Middle an Eſcutcheon Gules, border'd with Silver, 
and charged with three Leopards Or, which are the 
Arms of the Kingdom, and on that Side the Flag-Staff, 
a Pale Argent charged with a Croſs Gules. 

The Flag of England, called of the Union, is Gules 
charged with theſe Words in Engliſþ, Fox THE 
PrRoTESTANT RELIGION. 14D 

The new Flag of the Union is blue, at the Head, Azure 
charged at the Head with a Saltier Argent, and a Crojs 
Gules border'd Argent. x: . 

The particular Flag of England, is white with a Cro/s 
Gules at the Head Argent, charged with a Croſs Gu/es. 

The new Flag of the Admiral of England is red, 
charged with an Anchor Argent, placed facing, twiſted 
round with a Cable of the ſame. | | 

The Flag of the Bowſprit of Zrglang, called 7.7, 

| 18 


+ 
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Is blue, charged with a Saltier Argent, and a Croſs Gules 
border'd Argent. 


The Flag of the Eaſt- India Company of England, is of 
5 red, the other white, and the third yellow. e Bend, Os 


ten Bends, five red, and five white, at the Head, Ar- 
gent charged with a red Croſs. 5 
The Flag of New- England in America, is blue, at the 
Head Argent, quarter d with a red Croſs, having at the 
firſt Quarter a celeſtial Sphere. i 
The Flag of St. George is white, charged with a red 
Croſs. | | 
The Flag of the Je of Man, is red, charged with 
three Men's Legs; at the Head Argent charged with a 
red Crols. 1 9190 
The Flag of Scotland is blue, at the Head Argent, with 
a Croſs Gules. 7 OI 
The red Flag of Scotland is red, at the Head Argent, 
charged with a Saltier, or St. Andrew's Croſs Argent. 
The Flag of the Eaſt- India Company of Scotland is red, 
charged with a Sun Or, which riſes, and comes out from 
behind three Stripes, one whereof is blue, the other 
white, and the third blue. [E254 e 
The Flag of Diviſion between Scotch Ships, is of eleven 
Bends, fix blue, and five white, at the Head Silver, 
charged with a red Croſs. 559 OS e 122100 | 
The Plag of Ireland is white, charged with a St. Au- 
drew's Croſs Gules. VVV 


The particular Flag of Ireland is green, charged with 
a Harp Or, at the Head Argent, with a Crofs Gules. 
The Roy AI. FLAC of Spain is of three Bends, one red, 
the other white, and the third yellow. The Middle- 
moſt, which is white, is charged with a Black Eagle, 
crowned and environed with the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. | - N | 
The Flag of the Spaniſh Galleons is of three Bends, 

one red, the other white, and the third yellow. The 
Middlemoſt which is white, is charged with a black Ea- 
ole, crowned and environed with the Order of the Gol- 
den Fleece. | | | 


The particular Flag of Spain is of three Bends, one 


red, the othet yellow, and the third blue. | 
The Flag of Caftile and Leon, Provinces of Spain, is 

white, charged with an Eſcutcheon quarter*d at the firſt, 

and fourth of Caſtille; at the ſecond, and third of Leon. 


Which is alſo the Hag of the Spaniſh Galleys of the firſt. 


Rank. 


Phe Flag of Barcelona, a City of Spain, in Catalonia, 


is blue, charged with a Monk, cloathed black, holding 


Beads or Pater-Noſters in his right Hand. ITS 
The Flag of Galicia, a Province of Spain, is white, 
charged with a Chalice, or a cover'd Cup Or, on both 
Sides three red Croſſes. + fy ig 
The RovAL FLAG of Portugal is white, charged with 
the Arms of the Kingdom of Portugal, the whole Flag 
being traverſed with a Croſs Sable, the Head charged 
with, a Groſs Argent. 4 | 
Ihe military Flog of Portugal is white, charged with 
an Eſcutcheon Gules, border*d Argent, traverſed with a 
' Croſs of the ſame, and crowned with a Royal Crown. 
Ihe Flag of Portugueſe Merchant-Ships, is of ſeven 
Bends mixed, which are, beginning at the Uppermoſt, 
one green, and the other white. © Pooh nts 
The white Flag of Portugal is white, charged with a 
celeſtial Sphere Or, ſurmounted with a Sphere of the 
World Azure, with a Horizon Or, and a Croſs Purple 
over it. This Flag, and the two following, are the 
Flags of the Portugueſe India-Men. 

Another white Flag of Portugal, is charged with a 
celeſtial Sphere purple, with two Croſſes Gules on the 
Sides, and one of the ſame a-top, placed on a Sphere 
of the World Azure, with an Horizon Or, and in the 
Middle of the celeſtial Sphere, is another Sphere of the 
World Azure, on a Pillar Or. e 

Another [lag of Portugal is white, charged towards 
the Staff, with the Arms of the Kingdom, and a cele- 


ſtial Sphere purple in the Middle, ſurmounted with a 


Sphere of the World Azure, with an Horizon Or, and a 
Croſs Gules a- top, ſupported by a Pillar, Gold, with 
two Holes Or, on the Sides; and towards the other 
End there is, on the Side of the Sphere, a Monk dreſſed 
in black, holding in his right Hand a Croſs Gules, and 

Beads in his left. 1 1 
The Hag of Oporio, in Portugal, is of eleven Bends 
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are green, and the five others white. 


Or, 
Gold. 


Rome, which are oval- wiſe, border'd Or, the 


border'd Or, and charged with four Letters 
viz. S. P. Q. R. i. e. Senatus Populus que Ry 
Senate and Roman People. e 


Croſs Gules, placed Saltier-wiſe. 
Croſs as the white. 


top, the other white in the Middle, 


vinces is red charged with a Lyon Or, holding in is 


| loweſt black. On the middlemoſt Bend are the Arms of 


The Flag of the Eaſt-India Company 


mixed, the fix firſt thereof, to begin at the 05 
Ppermoſ 
The particular Flag of Portugal, is of thre 


The FLAG of Rome is white, charge 


d wi a 
placed Saltier-wiſe, and crowne With two k 


d with a 709 

Another Flag of Rome is red, charged un | 

gel, h N 129 119) N 85 ant an 4p 

Another Flag of Rome, charged with the Am - 

5 

Elcutche 
3 the 2 


: e 
„ levi, 


tierced in Pale, of Gules, Azure, and Gules 


manu, Th 


The FLA of the Pope is white, char 
Images of St. Peter and St. Paul, that of St. Peter | 
ing in his right Hand two Keys placed Saltier-yif » 
a Book under his left; and that of St. Par Kol 
Book in his right Hand, and in his left a Sw, 83 

The FLac of the Emperor of Germany, wa; 
yellow, with an Imperial Eagle diſplayed, $9}, 1 
in its right Talon a naked Sword, and a Cen 
1 left. 5 1 % n 


The white Flag of Burgundy is white, cht with a 


ped with the ö 


The blue Flag of Burgundy is charged with the fame 
The FLA of Flanders is of three Bends, one red a. 
r white in the Middle, and the thidpelloy 
that of the Middle is charged with a Croſs of Burgundy , 
The Flag of the Bowſprit of - Flandr: is yellpy 
charged with a Lyon Sable, incloſed withinan Otle of $a. 
ble, placed Eſcutcheon-wiſe, contained within cight 
Flowers de lis Sable, three a-top, and five round it, fur- 
mounted with a Crown Sable, with three Flowers de li; 
likewiſe, Sable. F 
The Flag of Oſtend in Flanders, is mi- parti, red a-toy, 
and yellow at Botton. 
The FLA of Brabant is chequered red and white, 
The FLAG of the States-General of the United Pro- 


right Paw a Sabre Argent, and in its left a Bundle of fe 
ven Arrows Or, the Points and Pens thereof are Azure, 
which are the Arms of the State. rt 
The Flag of the Bowſprit of the States-General is 
orange and blue, cut with a Croſs Argent, with an Eſcut- 
cheon of the Arms of the State. | 

The Flag of Amſterdam is of three Bends, the Upper- 
moſt of which is red, the Middlemoſt white, and the 


Amſterdam, viz. Gules, with a Pale Seble, charged with 

three Saltiers Argent. An Imperial Crown, and for up 

porters two Lyons Sable. | e 
is of three Bend 


like that of the States, but the white or middlemot | 
Bend is charged with theſe three Letters Cypher-vil, 
A OC, which ſignify in Dutch, ALogwExs Ont: 
Jupiscas ComPanie; and in Engliſh, The genera 
Company of the Eaſt-Indies. This Flag S hoiſted in 
all the Ships which are in the Service of the La- ldi 
Company, except thoſe which are of the Gus : 
Amſterdam, which have their Flag charged wo 1 
four Letters Cypher-wiſe, O. C. V. A. i. e. 099” 
Oos T-IxDPICRHE Companis VAN AMSTERDAM an 
in Engliſo, The Eaft-India Company of Amter dan. Bend 
The Flag of the Weſt-India Company 15 of three a 
like that of the State, with this ſingle Mae 
the white or middlemoſt Bend is charged with 79 15 
ters placed Cypher-wiſe, G. W. C. i. e. The # 
Company, granted by the States the 10th of 7 _ : ; i of 
T he Flag of Hoorn, a City of Norib- fil dd u.. 
three Bends, two Reeds, and a white one in t 1 
dle, on which is a Horn Gules. | 
The Flag of Zeland is of three B 
Colour, the other white, and the thir 
charged with the Arms of Zeland. , 
The Flag of Enchuſe is of thirteen Ben as 
alternately beginning at the Uppermoſt, oni 
other yellow. 1 ED 
The Flag of the Ile of the Texel, 15 Be 
The Flag of Middlebourg, Capital of 


Bends, one Os 
4 blue, the waut 


which *. 
ed 40 fi 


en and 7 0 9 
Zelaud⸗ 2 5 
dulce 


Bends, one red, the ſecond white, and the third 
three | 
yu Jack of Middlebourg, is red, charged with a Tower 
creneled Or. | 


he Flag of Fleſſingues in Zeland, is red, charged with 
T vent, crowned with the fame. EI 
0 U * 75 of Weſt-Frizeland, is azure, ſtrewed over 
„ Sleaniog Or, with two Leopards of the ſame. 
wich 1 of Rotterdam, is of twelve Bends, which are 
The 4 he uppermoſt, green and tobite. ; | 
g of Harlinguen, is yellow, bordered with blue 

and charged in the Middle with 

bordered. ble. 


n Another Flag of Hambourg, is red, charged with three 


| Towers argent. © 
F, F lag 
g of Embden in Weſtphalia, 
| ne ellow, 
| Ge thr 


| Tongue. 8 of Embden, is of three Bends, red, 
: _ is two red Bends are pointed in Form 
Na Flame, and that of the Middle is waved Inſide, 
1 &-rrened at its End. 1 8 0 | 3 
* he Fg of Nerden, in the County of Embgen, is 
zu, charged with three Stars argent. | 


eve red and four white, charged near the Staff with a 
| pale cheq ed gent, and gules © | 
The Hl of Lubeck, an imperial City, is mi part. 0 
eo Bends, the upper is white, and the lower 5 
I The Flag of Lubeck, is of two Bends, charged with 
| an Egk with two Heads, diſplay d. ſable, holding in its 
right LIalons a blue Sword, and in the left a Sceptre 
Or, crowned with a royal r "ae en caur, 
| yith an Eſcutcheon cut argent, and gules. 55 
_— 5 of ee is red, charged with a flying 
| Horſe Or. : 


, one red and the other white, | 
The Flag of Roſtock, in the Dutchy of Mecklenbourg, 
$326, charged with a Griffin gules. ***V 
Another Flag of Roſtock, is of three Bends, the up- 
| permoſt is blae, that of the middle bite, and the loweſt 
" | | 22 Hog | 
The Flag of Stralſund in Pomerania, is red, charged 


With a Sun Or. 


the uppermoſt 


is white, charged with a Billet gules, and the Bottom 
| red charged with a Billet argent. | 


black Eagle, which bears on its left Side an Efcutcheon 
aure bordered argent, with a Sceptre Or. 


| Xeprre on the left Side of the Eagle. 

the Flag of Brandebourg, is white, charged with an 
Eagle gules, holding in its right Talons a Swerd 
dure, with the Hilt ſable, and in its Left a e Or, 


Envines, ſurmounted on both Sides with a Croſs, and 
Pearls Silver, | 1 0 | 
Another Flag of Brandebours, is white, with 
a Pelican — wich two leads diſplay d Or, crowned 
mth a Marquis's Coronet, holding a Sword in its right 
Talons, and in its Left a Sceptre. | 
Another Flag of Brandelourg, which is of ſeven Bends, 
white and three black, charged with an Kſcutcheon 
Vent, and an Eagle gules. | 
The Flag of Dantzick, a. City of Poland, in the Royal 
Prof, is red, changed near the Staff with two Croſſes 
A one over the other, the uppermoſt. crowned 
" 1 7 3 


The Hag of the Weſt- India Company of Hambomg, is 
__ Charged with an Eagle with two Headsidiſplay'd 
ſable, holding a Sword in its right Talons, and in its 
it a Sceptre 8 © Hes with a royal Crown. 

al. 
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Sold Croſs, 


The Flag of Bremen in Lower Saxony, is of nine Bends, 


Croſs argent, having en c@ur, a white Eſcutcheon c 


The Hug of Wiſmar in the Dutchy of Mecklenbourg, 
| is of fix Bends * which are alternately to begin at 


The Flag of 8tetin in Pomerania, is im parti, the Top 
The Hag of Brandebourg, is white, charged with a 


Another Flag of Brandebourg, which is like the 
former, except that the Arms are ſeparated from the 


| owned and covered with an electoral Cap furred wich 


charged 
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The Flag of Koning ſberg, the Capital of che 
Pruſſia, is of ſeven Bends mixed, os four e 
three blue, charged with an Eagle diſplay'd gules, hold- 
ing . 5 fy * Claw. | 

nother Flag of Koning ſberg, which is of ſix Bend 
W "os . white, * | TP * 
e Flag of Memel, a City of Ducal Pruffia, is of 
three Bends, one yellow One two red. Ns 

The Flag of the King of Poland, is red charged with 
an Arm coming out of a Cloud azure, holding a Sword 
argent, with the Hilt ſable, covered as far as the Elbow 
with Cloth of Silver, with a Ruffle Oy. h 

The Flag of Poland, is red charged with an Eagle 
argent. oi 

The Flag of Courland, is mi. parti, the upper Bend i 
white, and the lower red. + RE 

The Royal Flag of Sweden, is cleft, and blue, with a 

the Point whereof, which comes into the 
Slit, comes out of it in Form of a Tongue. 

The Swediſh Flag, is the ſame with the Royal Flag, 
except that there is no Sloping in it. 

The Swediſh Flag of Riga in Livonia, belonging at 
preſent to Muſcovy, is blue, with a Croſs Or, charged 
 c#ur, with the Arms of Riga, which is gules with 
two Keys argent placed in Saltir, between which there 
is a-top a Croſs Or, | | | 

The Flag of Riga in Livonia, is white, chatged with a 
Gate with two Towers gules, between which there is a 
Lion Or, and above the Gate are the ſame Arms, as in 
the former Flag. | | Hs | 

The Flag of Revel in Livonia, is of fix Bends mixed 
with blue and white ; the firſt a-top is blue. 1 

The Hag of the King of Denmark, is red cut with a 

ed 
with a Cypher ſable of the King's Name, and en 
with a royal Crown. WEN Per are 
The Royal Flag of Denmark, is cleft and red, with 4 
Croſs argent, the Point whereof, which comes from the 
2 comes out of it ſloping between the two other red 
The Daniſb Na, is ſplit and traverſed with a Croſs 
argent. fit nt pete er i 
| he Flag of Mer chant-Ships is ſquar e. | | 

The Flag of Bergen and Norway, is red, traverſed with 
a Croſs argent, charged en caur, with an Eſcutcheon ar- 88 
gent, with a Lion gules, holding in its right Paw a Sword 
azure, with a Hilt ſable, and environed. with two Branches 
of a Tree, with their Leaves Crown-wiſe. 

The Flag of Holſtein Slefwick, is red, charged with 


the Arms of Sleſwick, which are Or charged with two 


Lions leopardized azure, and environed with the Nettle- 
Leaf of Hoſftein, which is argent with two Nails of the 
fame, and crowned. | 25 WY 


The Flag of Helgeland, an Iſland near Hoſſtein, is of 


eight Bends mixed, which are to begin at the uppermoſt 


blue, red, white, and then blue and white. x 
_ The Flag of the King of Sardinia, as Duke of Savoy 


is red with a Silver Croſs, which divides it into four 


Quarters, in each of which is'one of theſe four Letters, 
F. E. R. T. i. e. Fortitudo ejus Rhodum tenuit, in Ex- 
g, His Valour bas faves Rhodes, I. 
on Flag of the Duke of Modena, is blue, charged with 
an Eagle diſplay d argen, beaked and membered. Or, 
The Flag of Feruſolem, in the Holy Land, is white, 
charged with a Croſs potenced Or, cantoned with four 
Croifettes of the ſame. F "PD 
The Flag of the Prince of Monaco, is white, charged 


with an Eſcutcheon fuſeled argen and gules. 


The Flag of Genoa, is white, traverſed with a Croſs 


* Flag of the Hand of Corfica, is white, charged 
with a Moor's Head, environed with a white Bender. 
The Flag of the Great Duke of Tuſcany, is white, 
with the Arms of the Grand Duke, crowned 
with a Ducal Coronet, a Croſs hanging at a blue Ribbon 
Order of St. Stepben. 
my 5 of — — in Taſcany, is white, charged 
with a Croſs gules, the Ends whereof are terminated in 
Half-Moons, and at each of them there is an Owl. X 
The. Flag of the Galleys of Leghorn, is red, bordere 
on three Sides with yellow, and bearing in the Middle - 
round Eſcutcheon argent, charged with s Gros 4 | 
7 P 


cheon, with the Word Libertas. 
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St. Stephen, which is gules, and ſhaped like that of 
Malta. | | 
The Flag of Raguſa in Dalmatia, on the Coaſts of 
the Gulph of Venice, is white, charged with an Eſcut- 
Another Flag of Raguſa, which is white, charged with 
a Monk dreſſed in Black, having at his Sides theſe two 
Letters S. B. i. e. St. Benedict. | 
The Flag of Venice, or of St. Mark, is red, charged 
with a winged Lion Or, placed on a ſmall Bend azure, 
holding in its right Paw a Croſs Or, and in its Left a 
Book, where theſe Words are written, Pax tibi MARC E, 
Evangeliſta meus. | e 
Another Flag of Venice, which is like the firſt, except 
that the Lion holds in its right Paw a Sword azure, 
with the Hilt and Groop /able. | 


* 


The particular Flag of Venice, is red, charged with 
the fame Lion holding in its two Paws the Book of 
St. Mark. | | | CT IE 
The Flag of Ancona, a City of 1taly, is mi-parti, the 
Top red and the Bottom yellow. l 
The Flag of Mantua, is blue, bordered with red on 
the three Sides, on that a-top are written theſe Words, 
AL BISOGNO RASSEMBRO, f. e. I join again in caſe of 
Need; and on the Side at Bottom, L'xvomo GIRA II. 
Faro, i. e. Man will make the Fate change. The Mid- 


dle of the Flag is charged with a Woman's Head, the 


hind Part whereof is covered with a black Maſk. 

The Flag of Malta, is white, charged with a Croſs 
of Malta, gules. | 8 „ 
Another Flag of Malta, which is red, with a white 


Croſs. . 1 5 
The Flag of the Iſle of Sardinia, is white with a Croſs 


azure, which divides it into four Quarters, in each of 


them is a Moor's Head, incircled with a white Bend. 
The Flag of the Iſland of Majorca, is white bearing 
the Arms of that Iſland, which are quartered at the 


firſt and fourth gules, charged with three Skins Or; at 


the ſecond and third argent, charged at Bottom with a 
Beam gules, ſurmounted with another ſmall Beam 


placed Croſs-wiſe. Behind the Eſcutcheon there are two 
Standards paſſed Saltir-wiſe, which are blue, and both 


charged with a Tower Or. Under the Eſcutcheon 


there are two Canons of Sinople, half whereof, which is 
hid behind the Eſcutcheon, is alſo paſſed Saltir-wiſe, 
and. at the lower End of the Flag are two Poinards 
azure, garniſhed Or, Bo no BEL ILL Dol IOW : 

The Flag of Sicily, is of ſix Bends, thoſe at Top and 


at Bottom are white, each charged with an Eagle ſable, 


beaked and membered gules, the four Bends of the Mid- 
dle are alternately, one red and the other te. 
The Flag of Meſſina, a City of the Kingdom of Si- 
cily, is white, charged with an Eagle with two Heads 
diſplay'd ſable. ** „ 
The Flag of the Capitan Galley of Sicily, is white, 
charged with an Eagle diſplay'd ſable. CIT os 
The Flag of the Two Sicilies, is blue, charged with an 


Fagle diſplay'd argent. , 


The Flag of Naples, is white, charged with a Griffin 
of Sinople. | „„ e | 
The Flag of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, is yellow, charged 


with an Eagle ſable, which are the Arms of the Ruſſian 


Empire. This Eagle is with two Heads, bearing three 


Crowns, one Imperial, and the other two Royal, charged 
en cæur, with an Eſcutcheon argent, with a St. George 


{able with his Dragon: At its two Heads and Feet it 
carries four Sea-Charts; the Chart at the right Head 
repreſents the Mhile Sea, that at the Left the Caſpian 
Sea, that held with the right Talon repreſents the 
Palus Meotiges, and that with the Left the Sinus Both- 
nicus. e | 5 

The firſt Flag of Ruſſia, is white, charged with a 
St. Andrew's Crofs azure, to ſhew that the Ruſſian 
Empire has received the Baptiſm by the Miniſtry of 
that. Apoſtle. _ Sn 44181 

The ſecond Flag of Ryfſia, is bIue with a frank Quar- 
ter argent, charged with a St. Andrew's Croſs azure. 
The third Flag of Ruſſia, is red with a frank Quarter 
argent, charged with a St. Andrew's Croſs azure. 


The Gaillard Ruſſian, is red, charged with a St, * 


- drew's Croſs azure, lined with white, 


* 


* 


placed Saltir-wife, 


a round Eſcutcheon of the ſame, charged with tare? 


- "The. Flags of the Heuſſan Gal/eys, they are like the 


receding, except that they are not fan. : 
the Point. by ! ot Iquare but cleft zz 
The Flag of Ruſſian Merchant-Ships ; 
one white, the other azure, and the third 4, Ben 
The Flag of the Rufan Admiral, is };, 
with four Anchors azure, placed in form of 8. 
Croſs, to ſignify the four Seas already mentio ; 
The Hlag of the Emperor of 7; artery, and = 5 
is yellow, charged with a Dragon ſable, wi; ch * Ching 
Baſiliſk of the ſame, with five Claws on exch 8 al 0! x 
the Head turned Outſide. The Emperor of 8 and 
keeps ſeveral whole Fleets to ſecure the en why 
makes them carry that Flag, which is fo much Wn 
that all Ships withdraw at its Aſpect. pected, 
Another Flag of the Tartars, which is yellow 
with an Owl ſable. » Charges 
The Flag of the Emperor of China, is mb: 
in the Middle with a aaa Volute, nalf peg d 
yellow ; round the Circles of that Volute are e i 
racters, in one Half whereof are ſix Points Kh 
other Half four Points in each, with a Da, _ ” 
The Flag of the Fonks of Nanguin in Chin *: 
four Bends, one grey, the other 3ue, the third Ty af 
the fourth ite. 5 . and 
The Flag of the Emperor of Japan, is 1d, Gr q 
with a Half. Moon Or, and with two blue Swo 
waved and garniſhed Or, placed Saltir-wiſe, . 
The Flag off Batavia in the Eaft-Indies, is red, chayged 
with a Sword argent, its Point upwards crowned rich 
Laurel; the whole Sword is likewiſe environed uit 
Crowns of Laurel of Sinople, and ſurmounted yith : 
ſmall Garland of the fame, . _ 5 
Another Flag of Batavia, which is of fix Bends like 
the double Flag of Holland, charged with a Sword with 
a golden Hilt, environed with a Crown of Laurel of d. 
nople, adorned with Flowers ar the four Extremities, 
The Flag of the King of Bantam, is red bordered 0s 
charged with two Half-Moons, and two Swords zur; 
garniſhed Or, placed Saltir-wiſe. 92 5 


» Charge 
on Andres: 


The Flag of Bantam in the Eaft-lndies, is wow 


charged with two Swords argent, with the Hilt Or, 
The Flag of the Great Mogul, is red, charged with a 
Woman who dances naked, and theſe Words on the 
upper Border, NocH NIET HALF GEWONNEN, i. e. 
There is not yet. one Half vanquiſhed.  _ 
Another Flag of the Grand Mogul, which is green 
charged with a Half. Moon Or. „ 
The Flag of the Grand Seignor, is cleft, and green, 
bearing in the Middle an oval Eſcutcheon of Sinople, 
charged with three Half-Moons Or, placed near one 
another, and the Horns upwards. _ OY 
Another Flag of the Grand Seignor, which is df 
thirteen Bends mixed, which are alternately to begin # 
the uppermoſt, one green and the other red. 
The Flag of a Turkiſh Baſhaw, is cleft, and lit, 
traverſed with a Croſs Or, covered in the Middle with 


Half. Moons placed near one another, and the Hor 
thereof are Outſide. _ | e 4 
The Flag of the Sophi of Perſia, is yellow, cuarg 
with three Half-Moons argent, the Horus whereof at 
Outſide. A 27 4 
Another Flag of the Sophi of Perſia, which 5 u 
and charged with three Lions ſable. _ N 
The blue Flag of the Turks, 18 charged with t 
Half-Moons argent, the Horns Outſide. . — 
The particular Flag of the Perſians, which ne i 
neighbouring Provinces of the Mogul, 1s of af * 
the firſt and fifth are Blue, charged each wit { K 
Flowers Or, and two Half- Moons of the 105 5 
ſecond and fourth are yellow, each charged — kw 
Croſſes gules, and the Bend of the Middle 1s ay 
extends in Form of a Tongue; it is charge 1078 
Sword azure, with the Hilt Or, and at the — nch 5 
Tongue with two Half- Moons Or, between 
a Flower Tr. % ee 
The red Flag of the Turks, is charges Ng 0 
Half. Moons argent, the Horns turned Ourn 2 1110 
The red Flag of the Turkiſh Galli, term 
Point. 77-8116 L 120 
The Flag of Alexangretta, or . 1 b-" 


2 RN Au mu Om _ 


f | hich are; to begin at the Uppermoſt, red, white, 
„ Bends; ps 4, green, red, white, green, and terminates into 
reen, 9 5 R 


4 Round. 


of Candia is of three Bends, red, 
Th — into a Point. 
res he Flag of Conſtantinople 18 green, 
- Moops Or, the Horns outſide. 
Ban Flag of the Greeks is all black. : 
= Flag of Smyrna, a City of Turkey, is 
Bends, which 
Arbe Fl 
_—_ Half Moons Or, the Horns turned towards 
l . 14 | 
— of Tripoli, which is of ſeven Bends, red, 
| once, While, red, white, green, red. 1 5 £1152 
a Flag of Algiers, in a F ight, is blue, charged with 
an Arm coming out of a Cloud Sable, holding 'a Scime- 
gre” above the Elbow, and the End of the Arm 
; + a Ruffle embroider'd Or, in Form of Flames. 
be Flog of Eſclavonia, is mi parti, the Top yellow, 
mi the N el. OL POR ce 
I be Flag of Tunis, in Barbary, is of five Bends, blue, 
red, green, red, blue : It is terminated into a Point, and 
| the Bend of the Middle is ſloping, 


white, and 


charged with three 


of five 


im 6 int... ut f! 0% it 
The Flap of Salle in Barbary, is of three Bends, which 
terminate into a Point, yellow, white, and red, and the 

Flite which is in the Middle, is charged with three Half- 
Moon, the Horns outſid ea. 

| Another Flag of Salle, which is red, charged with a 

Hall. Moon Or, both Horns ourſide, , | 

| Another Hag of Salle, is green, charged with a 

Vith two Blades mounted: on a Hilt or. 

The Hag of Tetuan in Barbary, is of three Bends," one 

| 72d, the other green, and the third red, and the green 

| Bend, which is in the Middle, terminates ſloping, . - 

Te Flag of the Corſairs is red, charged in the Mid- 

dle with an Arm holding a Scimetar Azure, with the Hilt 

Or, and above the Elbow, a Bend Or, border'd Axure; 


Sword 


| and on the other Side, towards the Top of the Flag, 

with a Death's Head, and two Bones; the whole Or, 
| comned with Tl. , 2 
The Hag of the King of Morocco is red, border'd 
| ith red and white Points, charged in the Middle with 
{ Siflars open, the Points outwardss. 

| The Hag of the Moors of Africa, is of two Bends, 
| that atop is green and narrow, and that at Bottom red 
and large, wich LE 157 3 | * | 


* Note, That theſe Flags ſerve, not only to diftinguiſh the 
8 ifferent Nations at Sea, but likewiſe the Rank of 
ll, the Officers who command a Fleet, or a Squadron; for 
* dignals, Ge. For, 5 C 
gms | The Abu AL, or Commander in, Chief, carries his 
| Flag on the Main-Top, or Top of the Main-Maſt; 
red nich the French call Porter pavillon quarre.-\au: grand 
H are Maff. r 7 7 4 
| The Viez-Apmigar, carries his on the Fore-Top; 
wulle, f the REA R- ADMIRAL, his on the Mizzen-Top, or 
| OP of the Mizzen:Maſt 1 „ il 
ture A e Commanders of Squadrons, bear their Flag on 
2 e Mizzen-Maſt, when in the Body of a Fleet: And 
4) rf ye when they command a Party. It 
„ eee 
jy hs alas, gs bore on the Narr. are particularly called 
en, 30 24 25 EJs | * 
* ws F hat theſe Flags thus carried on the Top, of the 
re TP are very different in Shape from thoſe hoiſt- 
mew * the Poop of the Ship; for they are moſt com- 
mu het OP magnificent, and not ſo wide. The Flag 
2 at the Main-Maſt of the French Admiral, or 
.. a „Commander of a Fleet, is blue, bearing a Sun 
— 1 its Glory, with this Motto, Nec pluribus Impar. 
«ch * Ordinance of Louis XIV. a Hag Officer is 
ge * do periſh, rather than lower, or ſtrike his Flag 
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are alternately one green, and the other 


of T ripoly, in Barbary, is green, charged - 


with the Hilt Or, the Arm is environ'd with 


2 Fleet ſails in a Fog, Signals for calling Officers on Board 


Another Flag of Tunis, which is green, and termina tes 


them weigh, he looſes his Fore-Top-Sail, and fires a Gun, 


on the Side of the Staff, an Hour-Glaſs winged Azure; 


comes a-head; every Flag is to anſwer with the ſame 


fore the Wind, he hoiſts his Enſign, and fires a Gun, 


broad, till the Admiral, or Commander in Chief, anſwers 
him, by hoiſting his; on Sight of which he is to hawl 


and bear up from it, and to hang his Jack abroad from 
the Main-Top-Maſt-Croſs-Trees, and fire two Guns: 
But if he ſhould ſtrike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides the ſame 
Signal with his Jack, he is to keep firing, till he ſees all 
the Ships - obſerve him, and endeavours to avoid the 
Danger, — When any ſees a Ship or Ships more than the 
Fleet, he is to put abroad his Enſign, and there keep it, 
till the Admiral's is out, and then to lower it, as often as 


he ſees Ships, 
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before any Officer of another Nation, of equal Rank i 
though of a ſuperior Strength. AllShips, in general: 
| muſt lower their Flags before the Admiral, Vice Ad- 
mural; and Rear Admiral; and thoſe Flag Officers 
muſt obſerve the ſame among themſelves, 5. e. that 
the Vice Admiral muſt ſtrike before the Admiral; and 
the Rear Admiral before the Vice Admiral and Admi- 
ral, the Admiral alone being obliged to ſtrike before 


no Body, not even before the King himſelf, if he was 
in another Ship. 


The Flag is alſo frequently uſed in Signals, at Sea, 
which are Signs made by the Admiral or Commander in 
Chief of a Squadron of Ships, either in the Day, or by 
Night, whether for Sailing; for Fighting, or for the bet- 
ter Security of the Merchant Ships under their Convoy: 
Theſe Signals are very numerous and important; being 
all appointed and determined by Order of the Lord High 
Admiral, or Lords of the Admiralty z and communicated 
in the Inſtructions ſent to the Commander of every Ship 
or Squadron, before their putting out to Sea. Therefore 
there are Signals by Day, Signals by Night, Signals when 


the Admiral, Signals for managing a Sea-Figbt, &c, 
Signals by Day. — When a Commander in Chief would 
have them prepared for Sailing; he firſt looſes his Fore- 
Top-Sail, and then the whole Fleet are to do the fame: 
When he would have them unmoor, he looſes his Main- 
Top-Sail, and fires a Gun, which in the Royal Navy is to 
be anſwer d by every Flag-Ship. When he would have 


and ſometimes hawls home his Sheets: The Gun is to be 
anſwer'd by every Flag-Ship, and every Ship to get to 
fail as ſoon as it can. If with the Leeward-Side, the 
Sternmoſt Ship is to weigh firſt, When he would have 
the Weathermoſt and Headmoſt Ships to tack firſt, 
he hoiſts the Union-Flag at the Fore- Top-Maſt-Head, 
and fires a Gun, which each Flag-Ship anſwers; but if 
he would have the Sternmoſt and I eewardmoſt Ships to 
tack firſt,” he hoiſts the Union-Flag at the Mizzen- Top- 
Maſt-Head, and fires a Gun; -and when he would have 
the whole Fleet to tack, he hoiſts an Union, both on 
the Fore and Mizzen-Top-Maſt-Heads, and fires a Gun. 
When in bad Weather, he,would have them veer, and 
bring to the other Tack, he hoiſts a Pennant on the En- 
ſign-Staff,. and fires a Gun: And then the Leewardmoſt 
and Sternmoſt Ships are to veer firſt, and bring on the o- 
ther Tack, and lie by, or go on with an eaſy Sail, till he 


Signal. — If they are lying by, or failing by a Wind, 
and the Admiral would have them bear up and fail be- 


which the Flags are to anſwer : And then the Leeward- 
moſt. Ships are to bear up firſt, and to give Room for 
the Weathermoſt to veer, and fail before the Wind with 
an eaſy Sail, till the Admiral comes a-head. But if it 
ſhould happen, when the Admiral has Occaſion to veer 
and ſail before the Wind, that Jacks and Enſigns be a- 
broad, he will hawl down the Jack before he fires the 
Gun to veer, and keep it down till the Fleet is Sefore 
the Wind, When they are failing before the Wind, and 
he would have them bring to, with the Starboard tacks 
abroad, he hoiſts. a red Flag at the Flag Staff, on the 
Mizzen-Top-Maſt-Head, -and fires a Gun, But if they 
are to bring to, with the Larboard Tack, he hoiſts a blue 
Flag at the ſame Place, and fires a Gun, and every Ship 
to anſwer the Gun. — When any Ship diſcovers the 
Land, he is to hoiſt his Jack and Enſign, and keep it a- 


down his Enſign. —If any diſcovers Danger he is to tack 


and ſtand in with them, that ſo the Admi- 
ral may know where they are, and how many; but if 
he be at ſuch a Diſtance, that. the Enſign cannot "= 

"Tic ty | | | C 


then he puts up a Pennant over the red Flag. 


muſt be anſwer 
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be diſcover'd, he is then to lay his Head towards the 
Ship or Ships ſo deſeryed, and to brail up his low Sails, 


and continue hoiſting and lowering his Top-Sails, and 


making a Waft with his Top- Gallant-Sails, till he is per- 


ceived by the Admiral, When the Admiral would have 


the Vice Admiral, or he that commands in the ſecond 
Poſt of the Fleet, to ſend out Ships to chaſe, he hoiſts 
his Flag, ſtriped white and red on the Flag: Staff, at the 
Fore-Top-Maſt-Head, and fires a Gun. — When the Ad- 
miral would have any Ship to chaſe to Windward, he 
makes a Signal for ſpeaking with the Captain, and he 
hoiſts a red Flag on the Mizzen-Shrowds, and fires a 
Gun. But if to chaſe to Leeward, a blue Flag. And 
the ſame Signal is made by the Flag, in whoſe Diviſion 
that Ship is. When he would have them give over the 
Chace, he hoiſts a white Flag on his Flag-Staff, at rhe 
Fore- Top- Maſt-Head, and fires a Gun; which Signs! is 
to be made alſo by that Flag-Ship, which is neareft the 


Ship that gives Chace, till the chaſing Ship ſees the Sig- 


nal. — In Caſe of ſpringing a Leak, or any other 


Diſaſter, that diſables their Ship from keeping Com- 
, pany, they are to hawl up their Courſes, and fire two 


Guns, — When any Ship would fpeak with the Admiral, 


he muſt ſpread an Engliſh Enſign, from the Head of his 


Main, or Fore-Top-Maft, downwards on the Shrowds, 
lowering his Main, or Fore-Top-Sail, and firing Guns, 
till the Admiral obſerve him; and if any Ship perceives 


this, and judges the Admiral does not, that Ship muſt 


make the ſame Signal, and make the beſt of his Way 
to acquaint the Admiral therewith, who will anfwer by 


firing one Gun. — When the Admiral would have the 


Fleet to prepare to Anchor, he hoiſts an Enſign, ſtriped 
red, blue, and white, on the Enſign-Staff, and fires a 
Gun, and every Flag-Ship makes the ſame Signal. If he 
would have the Fleet moor, he hoiſts his Mizzen-Top- 
Sail, with the Clew-Lines hawled up, and fires a Gun. 


If he would have the Fleet cut or ſlip, he looſes both his 
Top Sails, and fires rwo Guns; and then the Leeward- 


Ships are to cut or ſlip firft, to give Room to the 
Weathermoſt to come to fail. So if he would have any 
particular Ship to cut or ſlip, and to chaſe to Wi 


ward, he makes the Signal for ſpeaking with that Ship, 
hoiſts a red Flag in the Mizzen-Shrowds, and fires a 


Gun: But if the Ship is to chaſe to Leeward, he hoiſts 


a blue Flag as before. If he would have the Fleet exer- 
ciſe their ſmall Arms, he hoiſts a red Flag on the En- 


ſign-Staff, and fires a Gun; but if the great Guns, 


The Signals by Night, to be obſerved at Anchor, 


weighing Anchor, and Sailing, are as follow. When 
the Admiral would have the Fleet to unmoor, and ride 
| ſhort, he hangs out three Lights, one over another, in 
the Main-Top-Maſt Shrowds, over the conſtant Light 
in the Main-Top, and fires two Guns, which are to be 


anſwer'd by Flag-Ships: And each private Ship hangs 


out a Light in the Mizzen-Shrowds, 1 
Note, That all Guns fired for Signals in the Night, muſt 


be fired on the fame Side, that they make no Altera- 


3 


in the Main. Top. Maſt Shrowds, and fires a Gun, which 

d by all the Flags, and every private 
Ship muſt hang out a Light in his Mizzen-Shrowds. 
— When he would have them tack, he hoiſts two Flags 


on the Enſign Staff, one over another, over the con- 


ſtant Light in his Poop, and fires a Gun, which is to be 


anſwer'd by all the Flags; and every private Ship is to 


hang out a Light extraordinary, which is not to be ta- 
ken in till the Admiral takes in his. — After the Signal 
is made, the Leewardmoſt and Sternmoſt Ships, muſt 
tack as falt as they can, and the Sternmoſt Flag-Ship, 
after he is about on the other Tack, is to lead the Fleet, 
and him they are to follow, to avoid running thro? one 
another in the Dark. — When he is upon a Wind, and 
would have the Fleet veer, and bring to, on the other 
Tack, he hoiſts up one Light at the Mizzen-Peak, and 
fires three Guns, which is to be anſwer'd by all the Flag- 
Ships, and every private Ship muſt anſwer, with one 
Light at the Mizzen-Peak. The Sternmoſt and Leeward- 
moſt Ships are to bear up ſo ſoon as the Signal is made. 
— When he would have-them, in blowing Weather, to 


Ol 


fail, he then fires ten Guns, which are to 


Ship be diſcover'd coming into the Fleet, the next Ship 


Sails to the Maſt; if with the Starboard tack © 


after this, if he makes ſail, he fires ten Guns, , 


he a try, ſhort, or a Hull, or with the Head. Sl. 
to the Maft, he will form Lights of chu fed 
fire five Guns, which are to be anſwer'd ty Bt, and 
Ships, and then every private Ship Fo Flag. 
Lights: And after this, if he would have dun . 8 
Ma 
by all the Flags; and then the Headmoſt f ery 
moſt Ships are to make fail firſt, —. Wben Wewke, 
failing large, or before the Wind, and the Fe i 
would have them bring to, and lie by with the Mirg 
board Tacks abroad, he puts out four 'Liph 1 Se. 
Fore-Shrowds, and fares fix Guns; but if 8 © in the 
tacks abroad, he fires eight Guns, which are tbo 
ſwered by the Flag-Ships ; and every private 905 
ſhew four Lights. The Windmoſt Ship mf uud 
to firſt.— Whenever the Admiral alters hi 0 
fires one Gun (without altering his Lights) rey is 
be anſwered by all the Flag-Ships. If any Shi * 
caſion to he ſhort, or by, after the Fleet by wn 0. 
he is to fire one Gun, and ſhew three Lights in h ws 
zen Shrowds—-When any one firſt diſcover ah 
Danger, he is to ſhew as many Lights as he d ug. 


one Gun, and to tack, or bear away from k: 2 5 
any one happens to ſpring a Leak, or any be dſl 


kee Company with the Fleet, he 
Lights of equal Hen. and fires Cm, An 
by ſome Ship of the Fleet. If any one diſcores a 

he is to fire Guns, make falſe Fires, put one Light 

on the Main-Top, three on the Poop, to ſteer 4 
them, and to continue firing of Guns, till the Admin 
calls him off, by ſteering another Courſe, and fing two 
or three Guns, for then he muſt follow the Alni, — 


When the Admiral anchors, he fires two Guns, a\mall | 
Space of Time coy from the other, which ae e 


anſwer'd the Flag-Ships; and every private d. 
muſt "wg th Li AN — K Ae 
their Yards and Top- Maſts, he hoiſts one Light 

his Enſign-Staff, and fires one Gun; which is to be 
anſwer' d by the Flag- Ships; and every private Ship 


muſt ſhew one Light. And when he would have them | 


hoift their Yards and Top-Maſts, he guts out two 
Lights, one under the other, in the Miazen- Top- Mat 
Shrowds, and fires one Gun, which is to be anſwered 


by all the Flag-Ships; and every private Ship muſt | 


ſhew one Light in the Mizzen-Shrowds, — If any ſtrange 


is to endeavour to with her, and bring her to an 
Anchor, and not ſuffer her to paſs through the Fleet — 
And if any one diſcovers a Fleet, and & blevs fo hard 
that he cannot come to give the Admiral timely Notice, 
he is to hang out a great Number of Lights, and to co 
tinue firing Gun after Gun, till the Admiral anſwers un 


with one. — When the Admiral would have the Fit | 


ro cut or ſlip, he hangs out four Lights, one at ca 
Main-Yard-Arm, and at each Fore-Yard-Arm, and firs 


two Guns, whick are to be anſwer'd by the Flag ps, | 


and every private Ship is to ſhew one Light, 
As for the Signals uſed when a Fleet ſails in aH. 


| If the Admiral would have them weigh, he fue un 
Guns, which every Flag-Ship is to anſwer. — To make | 


them tack, he fires four Guns, which are to be anſverel 
by the Flag-Ships, and then the Leewardmoſt and dem. 


moſt Ships muſt tack firſt, and after they are about, W 


go with che ſame Sail they tacked with, and vet iv ie, 
expecting the Admiral to come a- head: And this b w 
void the Danger of running through one another u 
Weather. — — 
When the Admiral brings to, and lies with hi 


he fires fix Guns; but if the Larboard tacks be. fie 
eight Guns, which the Flag-Ships muſt anf. || 


the Flag-ſhips muſt anſwer; and then the "i 
and Weather-moſt Ships are to make fail 0 To 
grows thick and foggy Weather, the 3 
tinue failing with the ſame Sail ſet that he 
it grew foggy, and will flre a Gun every bs 6 
the Flag His muſt anſwer, and the F ng 
firing of Muſkets, beating of Drums, 4 re of l 
Bells. But if he be forced to make 2 Gre a bn 
ſail than he had when the Fog began, be n , 
every half Hour, that the Fleet may djſcem theſ 
7 n 


he would have them lower | 


Fw Sr ww e&-RÞ — — 
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| his own Squ 


two Guns. 
Victualler, or his 
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| the Admiral 


Cees the like. But w 
. one a-breaſt of another, he hoiſts a Pennant with a 


NAVIGATION 


ub with the Admiral, of fall a:ſtern of him; 


chey come VP, yate Ships are to anſwer as before. 
and the on De: which He can avoid by 
If an on ſtanding from it, he is to make the Signal 
racking a n 4 Fog; but if he ſhould chance to ftrike, 
kad, he is to fire Gun after Gun, till be thinks 
yr \ ave avoided the Danger. When the Admiral 
: 4 have the Fleet to Anchor he fites two Guns, 
woul he Flags are to anſwer ; and after he has been 
which — at an Anchor, he will fire two Guns more, 
dal ered by the Flags as before, that all the Fleet 
o be anſwel | i 

may phy to SionAts, for talling Officers on board 
new When the Admiral puts abroad an Union 
fag in 'he Mizen-Shrowds, and fires a Gun, all the 


Captains are to come on board him: And if, with the 


5. there be alſo a Waft made with the Enſign, 
dh A or of each Ship is to come on board.— 


| if an Enſign be pur aboard in the ſame Place, all the 


he Ships of War are to come on board the 
rang a Yaridard on the Flag Staff be hoiſted at 


he Mizen-T op-Maſt-Head, and a Gun fired, then all 


de Flae-Officers are to come on board the Admiral. 


115 Flags only, then a Standard in the Mizen- 
| 3 fr Gun : If the Flags and Land Gene- 


il Officers, then the Admiral puts on board a Standard 


i the Mizet-Top-Maſt-Head, and a Perinant at Mizen- 


ind fires a Gun. —If a red Flag be hoifted in the 
. and a Gun fired, then the Captains of 
adron are to come on board the Admiral; 
und if with the ſame Signal there be alſo a Waft with the 
Enſign, the Lieutenant of each Ship muſt come on 


bond. — If he hoiſts a white Flag as before, then the 
Vice-Admital, of he that commands in the ſecond Poſt, 
| and all the Captains of his Squadron, muſt come of 


board; and if a Waft, as before, the Lieutenants.— 


| When a Standard is hoiſted on the Enfign-Staff, and a 
| Gun fired, the Vice and Rear Admirals muſt come on 
| hoard the Admiral's Ship. —W hen the Admiral would 


ſpeak with the Captains of his own Diviſion, he will 
hoiſt 2 Pennant on the Mizen- Peck, and fire a Gun; 


and if with the Lieutenants a Waft is made with the 

| Enſign, and the ſame Signal: For whenever he would 
| ſpeak with the Lieutenants of any patticular Ship, he 
| makes a dual for the Captain, and a Waft alſo with 
| the Enfign, —When the Admiral would have all the 
Lenders in the Fleet come under his Stern and ſpeak 
| vith them, he hoifts a yellow and white Flag at the 
| Mizen-Peek, and fires a Gun: But if he would ſpeak 


vith any patticular Ship's Tenders, he make a Signal to 


| ſpeak with the Captain ſhe tends upon, and a Waft 


with the Jack. —Tf all the Pinnaces and Barges are to 
come on board manned and armed, the Signal is a 
Pennant on the Flag-Staff, - hoiſted on the Fore-Top- 
Maſt-Head; and a Gun fired; and if he would have 
them chaſe any Ship, Veſſel; or Boat in View, he hoifts 


| the Pennant, and fites two Guns. —The Signal for the 


Long boats to cone on board him, manned and armed, 
' the Pennant hoiſted on the Flag Staff, at the Mizen- 
Top-Maſt-Head, and a Gun fired; ahd if he would 
have them chaſe any Ship, - Veffet, or Boat in View, 
without coming on board him, he hoiſts a Pennant as 
aforeſaid, and fires two Guns. When the Admiral 
would have all the Boats in the Fleet come on board 
im, manned and armed, he hoiſts a Pennant on the 
lg Staff, both on the Fore-Top-Maſt and Mizen-Top- 
Naſt: lead, and fires one Gun; but if he would have 
nem chace, he hoiſts his Penhants as before, and fires 
When the Admiral would Cy the 
| Agent, he puts an Eugliſb Enſign in 
the Mizen-Top-Maſt. Shrowds.; and 5 — him that 
s the Charge of the Gunner's Stores, he will ſpread 


| a Enſign at his Main-Top-Sail-Vard-Arm. 


15 to StGNaLs, for managing a Sea-Fight, When 
as would have a Fleet form a Line of Battle, 
the 7 head of another, he hoiſts an Union-F lag at 
n zen-Peek, and fires a Gun; and every Flag-ſhip 

hen they are to form a Line of 
winks we Sc. — When he would have the Admiral 
work ite, or he that commands in the ſecond Poſt, 


* 


„and endeayour to gain the WI a 
Val. II. ur to gall the Wind of the Enemy, 
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he nin a white Flag under the Flag at the Main-Tops 
Ma Head, and fires a Gun; and when he would have 
the Vice-Admiral of the Blue do fo, he does the fame 
with a blue Flag. If he would have the Vice-Admiral 
of the Red do fo, he ſpreads a red Flag from the Ca 
on the Fore-Top-Maſt-Head downwards on the back 
Stay; if the Vice-Admiral of the Blue, he ſpreads a 
blue Flag, Sc. and fires a Gun, —If he be to eward 
of the Fleet or any Part of it, and he would have them 


bear down into his Wake or Grain, ke hoiſts a blue F lag 


at the Mizen-Peek, and fires a Gun. 
to Leeward of the Enemy and his 
it be to Leeward of him 
Ships into the Line, he bears down with a blue Flag 
at the Mizen-Peek under the Union-Flag (which is the 
Signal for Battle) and fires a Gun; and then thoſe 
Ships that are to Leeward of him muſt endeavour to get 
into his Wake or Grain, according th their Station in 
the Line of Battle. —When the Fleet is failing before 
the Wind, and he would have him who commands in 
the ſecond Poſt, and the Ship of the Starboard Quarter 
to clap by the Wind, and come to the Starboard- Tack, 
he hoiſts a red Flag at the Mizen-Top-Maſt-Head ; but 
a blue one if he would have Ships of the Larboard 


If he would be 
Fleet, or any Part of 
in order to bring theſe 


Quarter to come to the Larboard Tack, with a Gun.— 


If the Van are to attack firſt, he ſpreads the Union- 
Flag at the Flag-Staff, on the Fore-Top-Maſt-Head, 
and fires a Gun, if the red Flag be not abroad ; bur if 
it be, then he lowers the Fore-Top-Sails a little, and the 


Union-Flag is ſpread from the Cap of the Fore-Top- 


Maft downwards; and every Flag-ſhip does the ſame.— 
If the Rear be to attack firſt, he hoiſts the Union Flag 
on the Flag-Staff at the Mizen-Top-Maſt-Head, and 
fires a Gun, which all the Flag-ſhips are to anſwer, — 
If all the Flag-ſhips are to come into his Wake or Grain, 
he hoifts a red Flag at his Mizen-Peek, and fires a Gun; 
and all the Flag-ſhips muſt do the ſame. —If he would 
have him that commands in the ſecond Poſt of his 
Squadron to make more fail (tho' he himſelf ſhorten 


fail) he hoifts a white Flag on the Enſign-Staff. But if 


he that commands in the third Poſt be to do fo, he 
hoiſts a blue Flag, and fires a Gun; and all the Flag- 
ſhips muſt make the ſame Signal. — Whenever he hoiſts 


a red Flag on the Flag-Staff on the Fore-Top-Maſt- | 


Head, and fires a Gun, every Ship in the Fleet muſt 
ufe their utmoſt Endeavours to engage the Enemy, in 
the Order preſcribed them, When he hoiſts a white 

Flag at his Mizen-Peek, and fires a Gun, then all the 


Frigates of his Squadron that are not of the Line of 


Battle, are to come under the Stern. — If the Fleet be 
failing by a Wind in the Line of Battle, and the Admi- 
ral would have them brace their Head-Sails to the Maſt, 
he hoifts up a yellow Flag on the Flag-Staff of the 
Fore-Top-Maſt-Head, and fires a Gun, which the 
Flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and then the Ships in the Van 
malt fall firſt, and ſtand on. If when this Signal is 


made, the red Flag at the Fore-Top-Maſt-Head be 


abroad, he ſpreads the yellow Flag under the red. —If 
the Fleet being near one another, the Admiral would 
have-all the Ships to tack together, the ſooner to be in 


2 Poſture to engage the Enemy; he hoiſts an Union-- 


Flag on the Flag-Staff, at the Fore and Mizen Top- 
Miſt Heads, and fires a Gun ; and all the Flag-ſhips 
are to do the fame, —The Fleet being in a Line of 
Battle, if he would have the Ship that leads the Van, 
hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up any of his Sails, he 
ſpreads a yellow Flag under that at his Main-Top-Maſt- 
Head, and fires a Gun, which Signal the Flag-ſhips are 
to anſwer; and then the Admiral will hoiſt, lower, ſet, 


or hawl oP the Sail, which he would have the Ships 


do that Rad: the Van; which is to be anſwered by the 
Flag-ſhips of the Fleet.— When the Enemy runs, and 


he would have the whole Fleet follow them, he makes 


all the Sail he can after them himſelf, takes down the 
Signal for the Line of Battle, and fires two Guns out of 


his Fore-chace, which the Flag ſhips anſwer; and then 


every Ship is to endeavour to come up with, and board 
the Enemy. — When he would have the Chace given 
over, he hoiſts a white Flag at the Fore-Top-Maſt- 
Head, and fires a Gun. —It he would have the red 
Squadron draw into a Line of Battle, one a-brealt of 

another, he puts abroad a Flag, ſtriped white amd red, 


7Q | on 
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on the Flag Staff, at the Main-Top Maſt-Head, with a 


Pennant under it, and fires a Gun: If the white or 
ſecond Squadron is to do ſo, the Flag is ſtriped red, 
white, and blue: If the blue or third Squadron is to do 
ſo, the Flag is a Genoeſe Enſign and Pennant: But if 
they are to draw into a Line of Battle, one a-head of 
another, the ſame Signals are made without a Pennant. 
It they are to draw into a Line of Battle one a- ſtern of 
another with a large Wind, and he would have the 
Leaders go with the Starboard Tacks aboard by the 
Wind, he hoiſts a red and white Flag at the Mizen- 
Peek, and fires a Gun : But if he ſhould go with the 
Larboard Tacks aboard by the Wind, he hoiſts a 


Genoeſe Flag at the ſame Place; which Signals, like 


others, mult be anſwered by the Flag-ſhips. — Theſe are 
Engliſh Signals. 


The French Signals are but very little different from 


them. — When the Commander in Chief would have 
them prepare for ſailing, by Day, he unfurls his Mizen- 
Sail, and hoifts ſometimes a red Flag on the Enfign- 
Staff, and fires a Gun; then all the Captains muſt like- 
wiſe unfurl their Mizen-Sail to fail with him. —If the 
Admiral will fail by Night, he puts two Lights at the 
Stern, and fires a Gun. The other Captains put like- 
wiſe a Light at the Stern, but takes it off as ſoon as 
the Admiral puts on a Third in his Ship. —When the 
Admiral will come to Anchor at Night, he puts two 
Lights at the Stern, and one in the Shrowds of the 
Fore-Malt, and fires a Gun; then all the other Ships put 
likewiſe a Light at the Stern, and one in the Shrowds 
of the Fore-Maſt, and takes it in when the Admiral 

takes in his.— If the Admiral will change his Courſe, 
he puts two Lights a little diſtant from one another at 
the Stern, or one at the Stern, and the other in the 


Main-Scuttle, and fires a Gun. —If in the Night it 


happens ſome Accident to a Ship of the Fleet all the 
Lights are put in the Shrowds, and a Gun is fired, then 
all the other Ships run to its Succour.— If a Ship diſco- 
vers Land in the Night, or ſome Place of the Sea where 
there is but little Water, he puts a Light in the Shrowds 
of the Fore-Maſt, and all the other Ships tack about. — 
It a Ship diſcovers the Enemy in Day-time, he puts a 
red Flag at the Stern, and fires a Gun. If he diſcovers 
them in the Night he puts a Light at the Stern, and 
another in the Main Scuttle, and fires a Gun; then all 


the other Ships of the Fleet do the ſame, and chace the 


Enemy. — If the Admiral diſcovering the Enemy, 
judge proper he ſhould be chaſed, he hoiſts a Standard 
at the Main-Top-Maſt, and fires a Gun; then the 
Ships that ſail beſt ſail towards the Enemy to fight; if 


the Admiral will have the Chaſe given over, he brings 


down his Standard and fires a Gun. —There are ſeveral 
other Signals which are better learned by Experience than 
by Reading. —As tor Pennants and Streamers being at 
the Heads of Maſts, or at the Yard-Arm Ends, they 
are chichy uſed for Shew, though ſometimes for Di- 
ſtinction of Squadrons, —The Flag or En/ign, is alſo 

uſed ſometimes in Salutation ; though Salutation at Sea 


conſiſts likewiſe in a Diſcharge of Cannon, which is 
greater or leſſer according to the Degree or Reſpect they 
would ſhew, and in lowering the Top-Sails, &c.—A 


French Admiral muſt never lower the royal Flag, but 
when he paſſes on the Coaſts of a King or State, whoſe 
Friendſhip the King wants to cultivate. — All Ships in 
general mult lower their Flag, before the Admiral, 
Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral. The laſt owes that 
Duty to the ſecond, and this to the firſt, When one 
or icveral Ships paſs before a Citadel, they muſt ſalute 


it by a Diſcharge of ſome Cannons, and muſt do the 


ſame when they enter, and come out of a Port. — Ships 
always falute with an odd Number of Guns, Galleys 
with an even one, — A Veſſel under the Wind of ano- 
ther is always obliged to ſalute firſt. — After the Can- 
ron, they ſometimes allo ſalute or hale with the Voice, 
that is, a joint Shout of all the Ship's Company three 
Times; abcard the French Ships with three Vive le Roy, 
and aboard the Frglih with three Huzza's; which 
Salutation always occalionally obtains where they carry 
no Guns, or do not care to diſcharge any, — 
Saluting with the Flag, is performed two Ways, either 
by holding it cloſe to the Staff ſo as it cannot flutter, or 
by ſtriking it ſo as it cannot be ſcen at all, which is 


NAVIGATION. 


vice ſuits beſt their own Intereſt, muſt 


always attended with Cowardice, cannot behaye 1. 


or avoiding being boarded by them? Tha el force 


them from forcing into theirs ? Whenas a French Shi 


according to the Bigneſs of the Ship, who make a con. 


their Report of it to the King, that they may be pre: 


or if ſuch a Thing has ever happened? It is true, tht 


I pretend that they are invincible ; for Hiſtory informs 


confederated, at the Hogue ; but the ſame Hiſtory in. 
forms me likewiſe, that thoſe two Fleets wele dle 


Head, on the Coalt of Suſſex, at Bantry Bay, and obliged 


the moſt reſpectful Salutation. 

Saluting with the Sails, is per formed b : 
Top-Sails half way of the Maſts. — Only dcn the 
which carry no Guns ſalute with the Sails. e Veſſeh 

When there are ſeveral Ships of W 
Commander alone falutes. E e eee 

The moſt powerful Navy in the whol | 
the great Number of Ships and the Got for 
Wood, is that of England; tor I cannot ky the 
in all other Reſpects; for though England * it 6 
Number of excellent Sailors; the great Commer a Val 
carry on to all Parts of the World, in which he they 
obliged to employ a vaſt Number of Ships, which” 
not fail without Sailors, who are always be = 
to ſerve the Merchants than the King, bec 


b the 


[ter Pleaſed 
auſe that der. 
R i deprive th 
oyal Navy of the beſt Part of its Strength, which 

be ſupplied by a great Number of unexperience). 
raw Men, pick'd up in the Streets, and moſt of * 
forced on board againſt their Will. It may be fad 
haps, that thoſe Men make up a Number, aud i 
every one of them can fire a Muſket as well x teh k 
Sailor, which is not my Sentiment; for moſt gf ' 
being uſed to an idle, or lazy Life, which Fay 
lantly as thoſe who have been uſed to it almoſt all the 
Life-time; and even ſuppoſe that they could fr : 
Muſket as well as another, which I cannot believe, 
ſince they have never been uſed to it; can it be aß. 
ably expected, that they'll behave with a muck Coy. 
rage and Experience, either in boarding the Egen 


their Way with Courage into their Ships, or hinder 


of War has always a full Complement of Sailors, ard à 
certain Number of regular Forces on board, more or |: 


tinual Fire from their ſmall Arms, and know how to 
do it apropos, as having been long exerciſed to it, 
There is on board beſides theſe regular Forces, a De- 
tachment of Guardes de Marine, who are young Noble- 
men educated at the King's Expence, in the chief Sea- 
Ports of the Kingdom, as Bre#, Rochefort, Dunkirk, 
Toulon, &c. but particularly Bre# and Toulon; and 
taught in particular the Art of Navigation, to render 
them capable, in Time, to command the King's Ships; 
and who are there not only to learn the practical Part 
of that excellent Art, but likewiſe to ſignalae their Va- 
lour under the Eyes of their Officers, who are to make 


ferr'd accordingly. Therefore, J aſk thoſe who are not 
infatuated with a ridiculous Notion of I don't know 
what, if a Ship of any other Nation can fight tare 
ſuch Ships ſo well mann'd, of equal Force with him; 


the French have not ſo great a Number of Ships as ſvac 
other Nations have ; but they command more Men, i 
a very ſhort Time, than any other Nation ; neither do 


me, that they were once ſoundly beaten by tuo Fleet 


ſoundly beaten by the French Fleet alone, off hach 


to retire off Malaga; beſides ſeveral other ſmaller 
gagements, which are convincing Proofs that the Fru. 
are capable to engage any Fleet, Ship to Ship; pi 
that it is a ridiculous Gaſconade to ſpeak otherwiſe; 
if I was ſo unjuſt to make a general Rule of what ; 
happened ſometimes, I could ſay likewiſe with as * 
Appearance of Reaſon, that a ſingle French Man 0 a 
can fight, even four Men of War of equal Force . 
him, of another Nation, ſince I have been an 1 
witneſs to it, and thoſe who have read the . 
Du Gut Train, and have heard of Du Queſne, * ; 
St. Paul Chateaurenau, de Coetlogon, my Uncle, 
Expeditions, know that I ſpeak true. 
As for the great Advantages ariſing 1 
every body muſt know that it is the ſhorte 3 Far 
Way to enrich a Country in a very ſhort cl nn, 
without entring into a Detail of the ny hs e "night: 
Genoa, Sc. which without Kage ha en al 


from Navigaln; 
oft it 


—]_ Kt 6% Bs * cos — — 


the Sterility of the Soil; without 
biuble Defarth e BED {hitch the Spaniards 
mentIoM'S - America by means of their Fleets; we 
k on the River Thames, covered with a 
0 0 Ships continually failing to, or returning from 
Foreſt 0 © che World, loaded with the beſt and richeſt 
al hae of both Hemiſpheres, which renders the 
omm Nation one of the moſt flouriſhing of the whole 
then turning our Eyes towards our Neighbours 
&11 find there a powerful People, riſen from 
by means of the Navigation ; for their Oppu- 
cannot be attributed to the Fertility of their Coun- 
ence hich cannot even produce Food enough for the 
iy) | "ce of the Inhabitants, who are obliged to fetch 
_ dom other Places. It is therefore nothing elſe but 
them Commerce which gluts them with Riches, and 
2 rs them formidable to the moſt powerful Princes of 
fende „ It is the Dexterity and great Experience they 
. which renders them ſo powerful in the Eaſt 
255 and intire Maſters of the Commerce of Spices. 


veniency of tranſporting a great Quantity of _ 
eh with a greater F acility, leſs Expence, and 


in a ſhort Time, is not the leſs conſiderable Profit, ariſing 
Fom Navigation, and without taking Notice, of the Im- 
| coffibiliry, ſometimes, of tranſporting thoſe great Loads 
F Land, PU hew that they coſts fifty Times more by 
land than by Sea; and take much more Time. | 
I. For the Expence; we know that a Ship of four 
hundred Tons carries 800,000 1. Burthen; and that her 
whole Complement of Men coſt moſt commonly every 
Month about 160 J. Expence, and Freights and if thoſe 
Game Merchandizes were carried by Land, a Cart drawn 
by four Horſes could not carry more than 1000 16. 
weight and therefore there ſhould be wanted 800 Carts, 


Leaders, which would coſt very near 300 1b. per Diem, 
fifty Times more. 1 
With Reſpect to the Time.— We know by a daily 


Leagues, every Day one with another, i. e. in twenty- 
four Hours, provided the Wind be not contrary. It is 
true that it makes ſometimes but 20 Leagues a Day; 
but in Requital, it ſometimes runs 60 Leagues, and even 
| more in 24 Hours, when it has the Wind very favour- 


Horles could never bear the Fatigue if they were forced 


| boo Leagues, in that Time, without being the leaſt da- 
maged thereby, provided there happens no Tempeſt. 
The Satisfaction of ſeeing a hundred different Coun- 
tries, and an infinite Number of very curious Things and 
Rarities, is not one of the leaſt Advantages we are in- 
debted for to the Art of Navigation. . 
If it be objected that one runs ſeveral very great Dan- 
gers on the Sea; P11 anſwer that they are as great, and 
no els frequent on Land, where we fee daily ſo many 


ewiſe make his Fortune at once, 


IS a Statute whereby the Parliament of England have 
ſettled divers Matters relating to the Navigation and 
Commerce of the Kingdom. Till this Act all Na- 


dc Merchandizes, either of their own Growth, or 

laden elewhere, and that on their own Veſſels. 
Come firſt 
8 the Engliſh Commerce, which was now almoſt 
W in the Hands of Foreigners, chiefly the Dutch, 
a om he hated, animated the Engliſb by ſeveral Acts 

aliament to reſume the Trade into their own 
1 3 and particularly paſſed an Act, prohibiting 
thoſ utch from importing any Merchandizes, except 

e of their own Growth or Manufacture, which 


Nen; wk very few. Upon the Reſtoration, the firſt Par- 

d call At Charles II. called, diſtinguiſhing in Cromwell 
0 fa LE dlitician from the Parricide, condemned the Me- 

if fon of the one, and followed the Plan of the other 

n NINDS | | | | 


birabe 
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3000 Horſes, and at leaſt 8000 Carmen, beſides the 


| Experience, that a Ship well equipped runs often forty 


able. And we obſerved that a Cart drawn by four 
Horſes, and loaded with 1000 Weight, can ſcarce make 
regularly 30 Miles a Day in very good Roads; and the 


| totravel 150 Leagues in 15 Days; while a Ship will fail 


| new Misfortunes happen. If it be urged further, that 
one may loſe all he has at once; I'll anſwer that he may 


Note, that what is called the Art of Engliſh Navigation, 


ons were at Liberty to import into England all Kinds 


perceiving the Prejudice this Liberty did 
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with Regard to Navigation and Commerce, by paſſing 
that celebrated Bill or Act, for the encouraging and 
increaſing of Shipping, and of Navigation, which ſtill 
ſubſiſts in its full Latitude, and its antient Vigour. Its 
Date is from the firſt of December 1660, 12 Carol. II. 


c. 18. Its chief Articles follow, 1. That no Goods 


or Commodities ſhall be imported or exported to or 


from any of the Engliſh Colonies in Af, Africa, or 


America, but on Veſſels built within the Dominions of 


England, or really belonging to Engliſhmen, and whoſe 


Maſters, and at leaſt three Fourths of the Crew are 
Engliſh (viz, the King's Subjects of England, Ireland, 
and the Plantations z as was explained in a ſubſequent 
Act, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 2.) on Pain of Forfeiture 
of the Goods and Veſlels. | 

2. That no Perſon out of the Subjection of England, 
or not naturalized, ſhall exerciſe any Commerce in 
thoſe Colonies for himſelf or others. 

3. That no Merchandizes of the Growth of Aa, or 
America, ſhall be imported into any of the Dominions 
of England on any other than Engliſh Veſſels. | 

4. That no Goods of Foreign Growth, or Manufac- 
ture, that ſhall be brought into England, Wales, Ire- 


land, Iſlands of Ferſey or Guernſey, or Town of Ber- 


wick on Tweed, in Engliſh built Shipping, or other 


| pes belonging to the aforeſaid Places, and navi- 
gat 

or brought from any other Place or Country, but only 

from thoſe of the Growth or Manufacture thereof. 


by Engliſh Mariners as aforeſaid, ſhall be ſhipped 


5. That all Kind of dried and falted Sea Fiſh, Train 


Oil, Blubber, and Whale-fins, not caught by Engliſh 


Veſſels, imported into England, ſhall pay double 


Duties. 


6. That the Commerce from Port to Port in England 
and Jreland ſhall be carried on only by Engliſb Veſſels, 
and Engliſh Merchants; the Crew to be always three 
Fourths Engliſh _ | 
7. That none but Engliſb Veſſels ſhall reap the Benefit 
of the Diminutions made, or Abatements to be hence- 
forth made in the Cuſtoms. e 1 
8. All Veſſels are prohibited importing into England 


and Ireland any of the Commodities of Muſcovy, or 
even any Maſts, or other Timber, Foreign Salt, Pitch, 


Roſin, Hemp, Raiſins, Prunes, Oil of Olive, any 


Kind of Corn, or Grain, Sugars, Aſhes, and Soap, 


Wine, Brandy, or Vinegar, except Veſſels, whereof 
Engliſh are Owners' or Part Owners, and where the 
Maſter and the Fourth of the Mariners are Engliſb. 
And that no Currants, or other Commodities, the 
Growth or Manufacture of the Turkiþ Empire, ſhall 
be imported but in Veſſels Eugliſb built, and naviga- 
ted as aforeſaid ; except only ſuch Veſſels as are of the 


Building of the Country or Place whereof ſuch Com- 


modities are the Growth or Manufacture, or of ſuch 


Part where ſuch Goods are uſually ſhipped for Tranſ- 


portation, and unleſs the Maſter and three Fourths 


ol the Crew be Natives of the Country where they are 
laden. | 


9. All Timber, Maſts, Boards, Salt, Pitch, Tar, 


| Roſfin, Hemp, Flax, Raiſins, Figs, Prunes, Olive 


Oils, Corn, or Grain of any Kind, Sugar, Pot-Aſhes, 
Brandies, and Wines, and all Goods of the Growth 
and Manufacture of Muſcovy, all Currants, and 
Turkiſh Goods, imported into England, &c. in other 
than ſuch Shipping, and fo navigated, ſhall be deem 
ed Aliens Goods, and pay accordingly. wy. 
10. That to prevent Frauds in buying and diſ- 
guiſing foreign Veſſels, the Proprietors ſhall take an 
Oath, that they uy belong to them, and that no A- 
hen has any Part in them. _ 

fo Thar Engliſh Veſſels, and navigated by Engliſh, | 
may import into the Nominions of England, any Mer- 


cChandizes of the Levant, though not taken up in the 


Places where they grow, or are manufactured; provi- 
ded it be in ſome Part of the Mediterranean, beyond 
the Straights of Gibraltar. And the ſame is under- 
ſtood of Commodities brought from the Eaſt Indies; 
provided they be taken up in ſome Port beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope; and thoſe from the Canaries, and 
other Colonies of Spain; and the Azores, and other 
Colonies of Portugal, which are allowed to be 2 
| 9 60, 
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ped, the one in Spaniſh Ports, the other in Portugueſe. 
12. Theſe Penalties, Prohibitions, and Confiſca- 
tions, not to extend to any Goods taken by Way of Re- 
priſal from the Enemies of England, nor to Fiſh 
caught by the Scots, or their Corn, and Salt, which 
may be imported into England by the Scotch built Ships. 
13. Five Shillings per Ton Duty is impoſed on 
every French Veſſel, arriving in any Part of England; 
ſo long (and even three Months longer) as 50 Sols per 
Ton, lies on the Eugliſb Veſſels in France. 

Laſtly, that Sugar, Tobacco, and other Commodi- 
ties of the Growth of the Exgliſb Colonies, fhall not 
be imported into any other Part of Europe, but the Do- 
minions of England. And that Veſſels going out of 

the Ports of the ſame Crown for the Engliſh Colonies, 
ſhall give 1000 J. Security, if under 100 Tons, and 
20001. if above, ere they depart, that they will im- 
port their Cargo into ſome Port in the ſaid Domi- 
nions; and the kke, ere they quit thoſe Colonies, 

that they will land their whole Cargo in England. 


The Poets refer the Invention of the Art of Naviga- 
tion to Neptune, ſome to Bacchus, others to Hercules, 
others to Faſon, others to Janus, who is ſaid to have 
made the firſt Ship. WR $130 
_ Hiſtorians aſcribe it to the Æginetes, the Phenicians, 


Hrians, and the antient Inhabitants of Britain. Some 


will have it, the firſt Hint was taken from the Flight of 
the Kite; others, as Apian, De piſcibus, Lib. 1. from 
the Fiſh Nautilus: Others aſcribe it to Accident. 


God himſelf, who gave the firſt Specimen thereof in 
the Ark built by Noah under his Direction. 
| Raillery the good Man underwent on Account of his 
Enterprize ſhews evidently enough, the World was then 


ignorant of any Thing like Navigation, and that they 


even thought it impoſſible. | 5 
However, Hiſtory repreſents the Phæniciaus, eſpecially 
| thoſe of their Capital Tyre, as the firſt Navigators; being 
_ urged to ſeek a foreign Commerce by the Narrowneſs and 
Poverty of a Slip of Ground, they poſſeſſed along the 
Coaſts; as well as by the Conveniency of two or three 
good Ports; and by their natural Genius to Traffick. 
_ Accordingly Lebanon, and the other neighbouring 
Mountains, furniſhing them with excellent Wood for 


Ship-building, in a ſhort Time they were Maſters of a 


numerous Fleet, which conſtantly hazarding new Navi- 


gations, and ſettling new Trades, they ſoon arrived at an 


incredible Pitch of Opulency and Populouſneſs; in as 
much as to be in a Condition to ſend out Colonies ; the 
principal of which was that of Carthage, which keeping 
up their Phenician Spirit of Commerce, in Time not only 
_ equalled Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly ſurpaſſed it; ſending its 
Merchant Fleets through Hercules's Pillars, now the 
Straights of Gibraltar, along the weſtern Coaſts of Africa 
and Europe; and even, if we believe ſome Authors, to 
America itſelf; the Diſcovery whereof ſo many Ages af- 
terwards, has been ſo glorious to the Spaniards. 

Tyre, whoſe immenſe Riches and Power, are repreſented 


in ſuch lofty Terms, both in ſacred and profane Authors, 


being deſtroyed by Alexander the Great; its Navigation, 
and Commerce, were transferred by the Conqueror to. 
Alexandria, a new City, admirably ſituated for thoſe Pur- 
poſes, propoſed for the Capital of the Empire of Aſia, 
which Alexander then meditated, — And thus aroſe the 
Navigation of the Egyptians, which was afterwards ſo 
cultivated by the Prolemys, that Tyre and Carthage (which 
laſt, after having a long Time diſputed the Empire with 
the Romans, was at length ſubdued) were quite forgot. 
Egypt being reduced into a Roman Province, after the 
Battle of Adtium, its Trade and Navigation fell into the 
Hands oi Auguſtus , in whole Time Alexandria was only 
inferior to Rome: And the Magazines of the Capital of 
the World were wholly ſupplied with Merchandizes from 
the Capital of Egypt. | . . 
At length A exandria itſelf underwent the Fate of Tyre 
and Carthage; being ſurprized by the Saracens, who, in 
Spite of the Emperor Heraclius, overſpread the northern 
Coaſts of Africa, &c. whence the Merchants being driven, 
Alexandria has ever fince been in a languiſhing State, 
though ſtill it has a conſiderable Part of the Commerce 
of the Chriſtian Merchants, trading to the Levant. 
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liaus have the moſt juſt Title; 


very true, that it is to their advantageous iind for 


ſelves by a little Trade of Fiſh and Salt, which er 
Scripture refer the Origin of ſo uſeful an Invention to 


For the 


be their fixed Reſidence, did not think of compoſing any 
Body Politick, but each of the feventy-two Hands of 


able enough to give Jealouſy to their Neighbours, they 
began to think of uniting into a Body: And it was thi 
Union firſt begun in the ſixth Century, but not com- 


and other Products of the Indies. 


till the famous League of Cambray, in 1518, ben! 


Empire of the Sea, and ſhared with it the Trade 


in the ſouthern Parts of Europe, a new Socie 


The Fall of Rome, and its Empire, drew 
it, not only that of Learning, and the polit along with 
that of Navigation: The Barberians, into 4 Art 
it fell, contenting themſelves with the Spoil 7 
duſtry of their Predeceſſors. Pois Of the h. 

But no ſooner were the more brave ama 
tions well ſettled in their new Provinces, fs thoſe Ng. + 
as the Franks , others in Spain, as the Goth; " th (ay) 
in Haß, as the Lombards ; but they began —_ Other 
Advantage of Navigation and Commerce, an F "y the 
thod of managing them, from the People the oy Me. 
and this with ſo much Succeſs, that in a little _ led, 
of them became able to give new Leſſons 1 lome 
Foot new Inſtitutions for its Advantage. OY 

Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſcribe h | 
vention, and Uſe of Banks, Book-Keeping Ex e. 
Rechanges, c. | e 


It does not appear which of the European Peg 


the Settlement of their new Maſters, firſt took ne the 
to Navigation and Commerce. Some think * 


with the French; tho' the Engliſh believe, that th 7 
he m and attribute the Go 

thereof particulariy to thofe of Venice and Gy. 17 
Navigation, they in great Meaſure owe their Glory 
In the Bottom of the Adriatick were a great Numbe 
of marſhy Iſlands, only ſeparated by narroy Channels 
but thoſe well ſkreen'd, and almoſt inacceſſible, the Re. 
ſidence of ſome Fiſhermen, who here ſupport them- 


found in ſome of thoſe Iſlands. Thither then, the 
Veneti, a People inhabiting that Part of Th, 5 
the Coaſts of the Gulph, retired, when Awid Xin 
of the Goths, and afterwards Altila King of the Hung 
ravaged Italy. a I tl i 

Theſe new Iſlanders, little imagining that thi ys » 


this little Archipelago, continued a long Time under is 
ſeveral Maſters, and each made a diſtinct Common- 
wealth. — When their Commerce was become conſider- 


pleated till the eighth, that laid the ſure Foundation of 
the future Grandeur of the State of Venice. _ 

From the Time of this Union, their Fleets of Mer- 
chant-Men were ſent to all the Parts of the Mediterra- 
ntan; and at laſt to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo, a 
new City built by the Saracen Princes on the Eaſtem 
Banks of the Nile, where they traded for their Spices, 


Thus they flouriſhed, increaſed their Commerce, the 
Navigation, and their Conqueſts on the Terra Fim, 


Number of jealous Princes conſpired to their Run; 
which was the more eaſily effected by the Diminuton 
of their Eaſt-India Commerce, of which the gift 
had got one Part, and the French another. 
Genoa, which had applied itſelf to Nævigalin at the 
fame Time with Venice, and that with equal Sueces, r 
a long Time its dangerous Rival, diſputed with i the 


Egypt, and other Parts both of the Eaſt and Wet. 
Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and the tuo | 
publicks coming to Blows, it was three Centuries dnl 
continual War, ere the Superiority was aſcertal®3 
when towards the End of the fourteenth Cent, * 
fatal Battle of Chioza ended the noble Strife: * b 
noeſe, who till then had uſually the Advantage, 15 
now loſt all, and the Yenetians almoſt become de 5. 
at one happy Blow, beyond all Expectation, ſecur 1 
themſelves the Empire of the Sea, and Superior) 
Commerce. REY w_ 
About the ſame Time that Navigation only, * 
chants was formed in the North, which not on h/ " 
Commerce to the greateſt Perfection it was © — | 
till the Diſcovery of the Eaſt 5 
formed a new Scheme of Laws for the Reg! ve * 
of, which ſtill remain under the Name of U/e 4 
of the Sea, This Society is the famous Leag 


, 
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lige Hole of a Wi 
drawn through a ſecond Hole of the Iron, 


in 1200» ; A 
oy ; will, it was confirmed and re- eſtabliſbed in 
1 | | 


che Word Hanſe is obſolete High Dntch, or 
en Lot ſignifies Alliance, Confederacy, Aﬀſſecia- 
Le c. ſome deri ve it from the two German Words 
tion, i e. on the Sea, by Reaſon the firſt Hanſe 
e all ſituated on the Sea-Coaſts: Whence 
ety is ſaid to have been firſt called Am-Zee- 
— * e. Cities on the Sea; and afterwards by Ab- 
teriaion, Honſees or Hanſe. n 
ar firſt it only conſiſted, as already obſerved, of 


ons lune on the Coaſt of the Ballick Sea, or not 
a 


But its Strength and Reputation increaſing, 
ben radeg Cit in Europe, but deſired to be 


Almitted into it. 


med to the Confederacy, Rotten, St, Malo, 
b. 2 and Marſeilles. — Spain, "Barcelona, 
ad Cadiz. — England, London. — Portugal, 


7 '» — The Low Countries, Amwerp, Dort, Amfter- 
| 2 Rotterdam, Oftend and Dunkirk, — And 
| Th and dri). Meſſina, Leghorn, and Naples, 


The Hanſe was divided into four Claſſes or Members, 


which are thoſe of Lubeck, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Pruf- ' 


z. Thoſe four Cities were the Heads of 

the four Members; and Lubeck that of the whole Hanſe. 
Beſides this, the Hanſe had four principal Factories, or 

Staples; at Landau, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg; that 


| of Bruges was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the 
gilt and principal was that of Lubeck, which ſtill remains 
| the Head of the Aſſociation, | 


This Society made the third Kind of maritime 
Uſes, or Regulations at Lubeck, about the Year 1597 3 
which Uſes or Cuftoms of the Sea, are certain maritime 


| Rules or Uſages, which make the Baſe or Ground-work 


of the maritime Juris-prudence, by which the Policy of 

Navigation, and Commerce of the Sea, are regulated. 
Theſe Uſes and Cuſtoms conſiſt in two Kinds of Regu- 

lations, belides that above-mentioned, which makes the 


. * 1 — r 
5 c 1 4 4 1 8 


Ven IO 


does not appear; 
ſince the Year 1288, that the City of Wiſbuy was de 


King Louis XV. 


The firſt, called Laws or Fudements « * Olerot we 
made by Order of Queen Eleanor, A Bane, 


at her Return from the Holy War; and that chiefly from 


Memoirs which ſhe had gathered, in the Levant, Where 
Commerce was at that Time in a very flouriſhing Con- 


dition. She called them Rolls of Oleron, by Reaſon ſhe 


then reſided in an Ifland of that Name in the Bay of A. 
*. . e ah _ inch augmented about the Year 
I » Dy ner achai „King of England, . 1 DO 
un from the Hh. e ne ee. 


The ſecond Regulations were made by the Merchants 


of Wiſbay, a City in the Hand of Gothland, in the Bal- 


tick, antiently much famed for Commerce, moſt of the 
Nations of Europe having their Quarters, Magazines, and 


Shops therein. 


Theſe were compiled in the Teutonick Language. 1 
are ſtill the Rules in the northern Countries, Their Dar 
but it is probable they were made 


ſtroyed the firſt Time, and afterwards 1 
King of Sweden, ; 1 OF 
PH conclude this Treatiſe by obſerving, that the Re- 
lation between Commerce and Navigation, or if we may 
be allowed to ſay it, their Union is ſo intimate, that the 
Fall of the one inevitably draws the other after it; and 
that they will always either flouriſh or dwindle together ; 
of which all the moſt powerful Nations are ſo well ny 
vinced, that they endeavour to rival each other in that 
excellent Art, and are jealous when any of them makes 
greater Improvemenrs in it than the reft. The late King 
of France, Louis XIV. who during his long Reign, en- 
couraged all Arts and Sciences, and promoted with a Li- 
berality worthy of ſo great a Prince, all the curious Re- 


_ ſearches and new Diſcoveries which could be made in ei- 
ther, ſeem'd to take a particular Care of this, for he not 


only encouraged building of a vaſt Number of Ships, to 
carry the French Commerce to the furtheſt Extremities un- 
der both Hemiſpheres, but to make it flouriſh, he ſent, 
and received Embaſſies from the Eaſtern Princes, con- 


cluded Treaties with them, ſent learned Men into their 


Dominions to make new Diſcoveries, and render the Na- 


_ vigation on thoſe Coaſts more eaſy and ſafe, which ju- 


dicious Maxims are followed by his Succeſſor, the preſent 
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Maker, how to make Needles, I muſt inform him 

what 4 Needle is, and how many Sorts of Needles. = 

A Male is a very familiar little Inſtrument, or Uten- 

ll, made of Steel, pointed at ane End, and pierced at 

the other; uſed in Sewing. Tapeſtry- Work, c. 
There ave ſeveral Sorts of Needles, viz. Common Ner- 


| les, Chirurgeous Needles, Magnetical Needles. od. 


The Common Needles are quite ſtrait. — The \Chirar- 


ben Needles are crooked, and their Points triangular. | 


They are of different Sizes, and bear different Names ac- 
cording wo the Purpoſes they are uſed for. 


The largeſt are Needles of Empatation ; the next Nee- 


2 2 97 ſhort and flat for Tendons; athers, {till 
orter, e Eye placed in the Middle, for the tying 
wgrher of eln zh 


ig beſt Needles are made of Berna | 5 » and Hungary 


The firſt Thing to be done, in the Manufacture of 
es K to pats the Steel through a Coal Fire, and 
D Hammer to bring it out of its ſquare Figure, in- 
$CFlindrical one. This dane, it is drawn through a 
re-Drawing Iron; returned into he 


w Hole n che firſt : And thus ſucreſſiwely from Hole 


tor A t have acquired the Degree of Fineneſs, re- 


that Speirs of Nezdles ; obſerving every Time 

1 2 chat it be greas'd over with Lard, to 

N e more manageable; 

Steel dus reduced into a fine Wire, is cut in 
** Vol. II. 


it is to be 


NEEDLEMAKING. 


| Pero RE I proceed 1o- inftrudt our Pupil Needle- 


des fer Wounds ; the fineſt Needles fur Sutures. — They 


2 — 


— 1 4 
"= : — — 23 — 
EY 1 [7 p - 


Pieces of the Length of the Needles intended. Theſe 
Pieces are flatted at one End on the Anvil, in order ta 


form the Head and Eye. 


They are then put in the Fire to ſoften them further, 
and thence taken out, and pierced at each Extream of 
the flat Part, on the Anvil, by Force of a Puncheon of 

well temper'd Steel, and laid on a leaden Block, to bring 
out with another Puncheon, the little Piece of Steel re- 
maining in the Eye, e 
The Corners are then filed off the Square of the Heads, 
and a little Cavity filed on each Side the Flat of the Head. 
This done the Point is formed with a File; and the whole 
filed over, e MT. 
They are then laid to heat red-hot, on a long, flat, 
narrow Iron, crooked at one End in a Charcoal-Fire; 
and when taken out thence, are thrown into a Baſon of 


cold Water to harden, — On this Operation a good deal 


depends; too much Heat burns them; and roo little 
leaves them ſoft ; the Medium is only to be learn'd by 
Empenence, | 1 
When harden'd, they are laid in an Iron-Shovel, on a 
Fire more or leſs briſk, in Proportion to the Thickneſs 
of the Needles; taking Care to move them from Time to 
Time. This ſerves to temper them, and take off their 
Brittleneſs; Care, here too, muſt be taken of the De- 
gree of Heat. 5 TI" | 1 
They are then ſtraiten'd one after another with the 
Hammer; the Coldneſs of the Water uſed in hardening 
them, having twiſted the greateſt Part of them. 
The next Proceſs is the Poliſhing. — To do this, they 
take 12 or 15000 Needles, and range them in little Heaps 
7R | againſt 
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againſt each other on a Piece of new Buckram, ſprinkled 
with Emery Duſt. The Needles thus diſpoſed, Emery 
Duſt is thrown over them, which is again ſprinkled with 
Oil of Olives. At laſt the whole is made up into a 
Roll, well bound at both Ends. W 


* 


This Roll is then laid on a poliſhing Table, and over 


it a thick Plank loaden with Stones, which two Men 


work backwards and forwards, a Day and a half, or two 
Days ſucceſſively. By which Means, the Roll thus con- 
tinually agitated by the Weight and Motion of the 
Plank over it, the Needles within Side being rubbed 
againſt each other with Oil and Emery, are inſenfibly 
poliſhed. | | 

In Germany, inſtead of Hands they poliſh with Water 
Mills, after poliſhing, they are taken out, and the 
Filth waſhed off them with hot Water and Soap : Then 
wiped in hot Bran, a little moiſtened, placed with the 
Needles in a round Box, ſuſpended in the Air by a Cord, 
which is kept ſtirring, till the Bran and the Needles 
be d p. 5 

The Needles thus wiped in two or three different 
Brans, are taken out, and put in wooden Veſſels, to have 


the good ſeparated from thoſe whoſe Points or Eyes 
have been broken, either in poliſhing or wiping; the 


Points are, then, all turn'd the ſame Way, and ſmooth- 
ed with an Emery Stone, turn'd with a Wheel. | 
This Operation finiſhes them; and there remains no- 


thing but to make them into Packets of two hundred and 


fifty each. | | 
Needles make a very conſiderable Article in Commerce, 
and the Conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible. The 
Sizes are from N“ 
ſmalleſt, - TY | | 
Magnetical Needle, is a Needle touched with a Load- 
ſtone, and ſuſtained on a Pivot or Center, on which 
playing at Liberty, it directs itſelf to certain Points, or 
under the Horizon. LIONS 55 


VE E DL EMH ARI NC. 


is provided, of a Length not exceeding In Steel 


Verticity the better; not pierced with an 
vity is conical, ſo as to play freely 


always deſtroying the Ballance, | 


; beginning with the northern End 3. an 


contrary Direction, takes away the Power co 


1. the "largeſt; to Ne 25. the 


an erect Situation, acquires the ſame Faculty, 


| Magmetical Needles are of two Kind 
and Inclinatory. | 9 
Horizontal Needles are thoſe e | 
Side the Pivot which ſuſtains chang 7 Balance ON exch 
horizontally, with their two Extreams Whic Playing 
North and South Points of the Horizon Pont Our the 


To make an Horizontal Needle, 


a Piece 0 


ches, le 
to take . 
like, for Ornament Sake, which e 4 
Diffuſion of the magnetick Virtue. the 
A Perforation is then made in the M. 
and a Braſs Cap or Head ſolder'd «lofi 


its Weight impede its Volubility; very thi 


on, Whoſe inner (2 


headed with a fine Steel Point. ag FR 6 Eo, 
The North Point of the Needle, ; 
is made a little lighter than the Wah Hemifper, 


if well ad uſted bef 
ter than the South 1 


d 

Now to give the Needle its Verticity, 
culty, it is to be rubbed leiſurely on 
Magnet, from the South Pole towards 


or directire F4. |} 
each Pole of 2 
d going back x 

Rub in 4 
mmunicated 


each repeated Rub, towards the South 


2 — 


by the former. 8 | | 
Ik after Touching, the Needle be out is Fain. | 
brium, ſomething muſt be filed off from the hey 90 "4 
till it ballance evenly. — ana 
A Needle, on Occaſion, may be prepard. . 
touching it on a Load-ſtone : For 3 
gently laid on the Water, or delicately ſuſpended in the 
Air, will direct itſelf to the North and South. | 
Thus alſo a Needle heated in the Fire, and cooled a. 
gain in the Direction of the Meridian, or even only in 


| OBILITY, is a Quglity which ſhould ſuppoſe 
N in the Perſon dignified therewith, ſome extraor- 
dinary Merit or Virtue ; ſince it raiſes him above the reſt 
of Mankind. _ e . 3 
I fay that No#z1ty 
noured with that diſtinguiſhing Quality, an extraordinary 
Merit or Virtue; becauſe, tho* Nobilily in its firſt Inſti- 


tution, was conſider'd as a Reward due to Merit and 


Virtue, it has been in Proceſs of Time, fo ſcandalouſly 


thereof ſo perlidiouſly and unjullly fruſtrated ; that in 


ſome corrupted Ages, and under effeminate and ava- 


ricious Princes, where human Reaſon was as much de- 
praved, as Manners were corrupted, none but unworthy 
 Wretches ſeemed to have a juſt Claim to it; and Vir- 
tue, Piety, Courage, Probity, Difintereſtedneſs, and 
Wiſdom, to be a Bar to Nobilily. b tra 
It is true, that Nobility was not thought by the Crea- 
tor, as a Quality inſeparable from a human Creature, and 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary to us, that we could not be conſi- 
dered as the moſt perfect Workmanſhip, that come out 
. of his divine Hanis without it. In the World's In- 
fancy, all Men were equal; and there was no other Di- 


ſtinction among them, than that of Age; for Adam was 


no more a Nobleman, than his firſt Deſcendants; but in 
Proceſs of Time, the human Race having multiplied 
prodigtouily, and that Equality which had ſubſiſted a- 
mong them, while they were but tew in Number, be- 
coming dangerous; it was, thought proper, to prevent 
the great Dilorders it was likely to be attended with, if 


founded on the Bifference of Conditions; but as Men 
could neyer have been. perfuaded to obey, and ſuffer 
themfelves to be govern'd by other Men like them, un- 
lels they could ice tomething in thoſe Men, which 
claimed ther Keſpect, and they, could not find it them- 
teives ; none Were rais'd to a ſuperior Rank, till alter 


they had ſignalized, in a particular Manner, and on {e- 
„„ NF) Ihn thoſe former Ages, not yet ſo much corrupted as thoſe 
ſhould ſuppoſe in the Perſon ho- 
but it was the Reſpect and Submiſſion of the Inferior, 
e, c Which beſtowed the Rank or Quality; and Noblemen, 
Prodigalized, and the Intention of the firſt Inſtitutors - | 
continued long in the fame State. A Perſon vio had 
his Life in Defence of his Country; one who 


buted much to the Welfare of the Commonwe 


| an aſſiduous Study and continual Labour, wanted no 0 
ther Title of Nobility, 


to the ſame Means he had uſed to obſerve it; thercior 
an unworthy Son had not the leaſt Claim 


| acquired by a worthy Father. 
it continued longer, to eſtabliſh a certain Subordination, 


1, and 
petuate the Memory of a great Man, an 
Poſterity ſenſible of the Gratitude of the Age BW io; 
in, they could do no leſs, than render his Hon 


a * 1 


LETT. 


veral great Occaſions, ſome rare Quality, peculiar to 
themſelves, and which had gain'd the publick Applauſe, 


which have followed, it was not the Rank which 
claimed the Reſpect and Submiſſion of the Inferion, 


gain'd by Merit, and the continual Practice of Vie, 


then, had no other Patents, than an univerſal App 
bation of their perſonal Merit. 


| This juſt and judicious Method of creating Noblemen, 
behaved gallantly in the Field, and had often expoſed 


had conti 
alth; he 
who had made ſome new Diſcoveries in ſome Att 0 
Sciences of a publick Uſe, or had made them flouriſh, by 


and no other Patron to prom 

his Advancement. 1 This e 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that in former Ages, a 
thus obtain'd was hereditary in Families, for a8 U 

given to nothing elſe but Merit, and Merit was pelt 

I am apt enough to believe, that at the Perſons: k 

the Merit ceaſing, the Title was alſo extinct 1 115 
Poſterity wanted it, they were obliged to have Kecov 


to the Hono 


In Proceſs of Time, Men's Minds altered in tis, 5 
in all other Things; and were of Opinion, 


tles hereditary, as well as his Eſtate; imagining Fg 
that it was almoſt impoſſible, that ſo ſound, 


aa ud ſhoot forth ſpurious Branches. But 
a * i. _ by miſtaken, for if ſuch 
if they U id not happen in their Time, we have ſeen, 
Piſorder t the pureſt and moſt illuſtrious Blood, has 
ſince, ax if not entirely corrupted, in the ſeveral dif- 

a 5 ous Veins it has run through; that Noblemen, 
fu * Heroes for their Anceſtors, were themſelves 
who ha telt Poltroons; that the Sons of Fathers, who 

\f _ their whole Life in the Service of the Com- 
had IP th, and died with the glorious Name of true Pa- 
e either neglected that Service, to live in 
2 and Indolence; or ſet its Welfare to Auction, 
rue it to the beſt Bidder. That Parents, diſtin- 
1 their Wiſdom and profound Knowledge, 
5 pet Children who gloried in their Stupidity and 
j | | 


ance. wrt "2 . 
* the worſt is, that Princes who have attributed to 


he Power of making whom they pleaſe noble, 

ante often leſs Regard to Merit, than to any o- 
tr Conſideration, and rank among the Nobllity, thoſe 

| 0 would be a Diſgrace to the loweſt Rank of Man- 
kind: and who ſeem'd to be placed above the reſt, with 
o other View than to render their Unworthineſs more 

8 ſoicuous, and ſhew the Want of Diſcernment, or per- 
hat ſometling worſe, in thoſe who have placed them. 
What ſhall I fay of thoſe who render Marks of Di- 
ſtinction a venal Commodity, make an infamous Com- 
merce, of what is due to Merit only, and fell for ready 
Money, what ſhould be given Gratis. Hence that 
jult Scorn which the Commons ſhew for the Nobility, an- 
tiently ſo much reſpected by them; hence that ſordid 
Avarice, and ſcandalous Parcimony ſeen in the Palaces 
of thoſe of a new Stamp, which reflect on the illuſtrious 
Body, whereof they have been made unworthy Mem- 


their Gates inacceſſible to Generolity, Liberality, Hu- 
manity, and Compaſſion. 4 


Juſtice to the Memory of that great Prince, that Mi- 
ſtake in him may be well attributed to the Exigency of 
his Affairs, his Finances having been much exhauſted, 
by the frequent and long Wars he had been obliged to 
maintain againſt all Europe leagued againſt him. 

There are five Degrees of Nobility (without reckon- 


Nobleman of his Kingdom or State) viz. that of a 
Dake, Marquiſs, Earl, or Count, Viſcount, and Baren. 
Vuxx, Dux, is a Title of Honour or Nobility, the 
next below Princes. CS Fo ** 


nity, denominated a Ducendo, Leading, or Command- 
mg. Accordingly the firſt Dukes, Duces, were the 
Duferes exercituum, Commanders of Armies. Under 
the late Emperors the Governors of Armies were entitled 


Sen to the Governors of Provinces in Time of Peace. 

The firſt Governor under the Name of Duke, was a 
Duke of the Marchia Rhetica, of the Griſons, whereof 
| Mention is made in Caffiodorus, The Goths and Vandals 


the Roman Dignities wherever they ſettled. But the 
| Fronts, to pleaſe the Gauliſh People, who had long been 
uſed to that Form of Government, made it a Point of 
Tolticks not to change any Thing therein ; and accord- 
Ngly divided all Gan! into Dutchies and Counties ; and 
due the Name ſometimes of Dukes and ſometimes of 
% Comites, to the Governors thereof. Tap 
| = blond during the Saxons Time, Camden obſerves, 
| I * and Commanders of Armies, were called 
Sus «ces, after the antient Roman Manner, without 
15 non. After the Conqueror came in, the Title 
1 ant, till the Time of Edward III. who created 


wal. 

Manner, 
ey we 

Cadii, 


After whom there were more made, in ſuch 
as that their Titles deſcended to their Poſterity. 


bers; hence that inſupportable Pride, which renders Note, That none but Male Children 0 Wei * 


That ſcandalous Practice of ſelling Nobility to rich 
Scoundrels, prevailed much in France towards the latter 
* End of the late King Louis XIV. twenty thouſand Li- 
vres, to purchaſe the Employment of King's Secretary, 
made a Man noble and all his Poſterity, though to do 


ing a King or other ſovereign Prince, who is the firſt. 
The Dutedom, or Dignity of Duke, is a Roman Dig- 
Duces.—In after Times the fame Denomination was alſo 


| pon their over-running the Weſtern Empire, aboliſhed ' 


ne created with much Solemnity; per cinfuram © Nemours, into 


NOBILITY, berg 


Though the French retained the Names and Form of 
the Ducal Government, yet under our ſecond Race of 
Kings, there were ſcarce any ſuch Thing as Dukes; but 
all the great Lords were called Counts, Peers, and Ba- 


rons ; excepting however the Dukes of Burgundy and A. 


quitan; and a Duke of France, which was a Dignity 
Hugh Capes himſelf held, correſponding to the modern 


Dignity of Maire du Palais, or the King's Lieutenant, 


By the Weakneſs of the Kings, the Dukes or Gover- 
nors made themſelves Sovereigns of the Provinces truſt- 
ed to their Adminiſtration, This Change happened 
chiefly about the Time of Hugh Capet ; when the great 


Lords began to diſmember the French Monarchy ; fo 


that that Prince found more Competitors among them 
than Subjects. It was even with a deal of Difficulty they 
could be brought to own him their Superior, to hold of 
him by Faith and Homage. | 
By Degrees, what with Force, and what by Marriages, 
theſe Provinces both Dutchies and Counties, which have 
been rent from the Crown, were re-united. But the 
Title Dake was no longer given to the Governors of 
Provinces. | 1 
From that Time, the Kings of France, confined the 
Title of Dutchy to the real Eſtate of the Perſon, re- 
ſerving to themſelves the Power of erecting that Eſtate 
into a Dutchy, by their Letters Patents, which they have 
done, often either to flatter the Ambition of ſome of 
their Favourites, or as a Reward for ſignal Services done, 
ſome of them being Dutchies pairies, and others only 
Simple Dutchies; according as the Letters of their Erection 
bear itz which the better to underſtand, here follows a 


Detail of all the French Dutchies, either pairies or fuaple, 


according to the Date of their Erection; and by what 
King it was erected ſuch. | 2 oo 


France, to moſt of the Dutchies, for if they fall, 
what we call en quenoille, i. e. to a Female Heir, then 
the Eſtate returns to the Title it had before it was 
made a Dutchy; and to revive that Title of Dutchy, 
new Letters Patent are requir'd ; though there be in 
France a few Dutchies Female, i. e. to which Females 
can ſucceed; and which are thoſe of Nevers, in its 
firſt Erection, and Verification, of Beaumont Le Vi- 
comte, of Mercæur, of Rethelois, of Foyeuſe, | Epernon, 

© Elbeuf, Richelieu, Aiguillon, and that of Biron, which 
e etc e n , ratRC 1 en enn 


Philip the Fair, erected Britanny into a Dutchy and 
pairie, in 1297 3 at preſent re- united to the Crown. 
Charles IV. called the Fair, erected La Marche, which 
in 1316, had been a County erected by Philip the Long, 
into a Dutchy, in the Month of December, in 1327, 
together with Moudun, St. Peter le Moutier, and Mont- 
ferrand; re- united to the Crobn. 
' Philip of Valois erected Bourbon into a ſimple Dutchy, 
in 1329. It belongs to the Houſe of Conde, | - 
And Orleans into a Dutchy pairie, in 1344, given for 
Apennage to Monfieur, the late King's only Brother, to- 
gether with thoſe of Valois and Chartres, and the County 
of Montargis. . * | F 


* 


King Joby erected Ayjou, an antient County, into a 
Dutchy pairie, in the Month of October 1350 ; at preſent 
re-united to the Crown. EN 
Bar-le- Duc into a ſimple Dutchy, in 1357, re- united 
to the Crown by a Donation, verified in Parliament in 
/// ⁰ ng hn tt (Ä 
© Berry, an antient County, into a ſimple Dutchy, in 
1360; re-united to the Crown. . 
Touraine, into a ſimple Dutchy, in 1360; re. united 
to. the Seen TE nt NamdX. 
Auvergne, into a ſimple Dutchy, in 1360; having 
'been re-united to the Crown, it was given by a Contract 
to the Houſe of Bo#illon, under. the Title of County, in 
Exchange for the e of Sedan and Raucourt, 
and the Dutchy of Boillon ; that Contract verified in 
Parliament, Feb. 20, 1652. 


* Son Edvard, firſt called the Black Prince, Duke of Charles VI. erected Valois into a Dutchy, pairie, in 


1402; which make Part of the Apennage of the Houſe of 
Orleans. e | 


C4 


a Dutchy pairie, June 19, 1404. Han- 


ppeque, & circuli aurei in capite impoſi- cis I. had mortgaged it, in 1528, to the Duke of Ne- 
lem. | Nn OA 6s 295 4 1 poſ - MOUT'S; of the-Houſe of Savoy, for the Sum of 100,000 f 


/ 
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It belongs, at preſent, to the Houſe of Orleans. 
Alengon, an antient County, into a Dutchy pairie, 
Jan. 1, 1413; verified in Parliament May 13, of the 
ſame Lear; te- united to the Crown. 
Louis XII. erected Longueville into a ſimple Dutchy, 
in the Month of May 1505. This Eſtate was given by 
Charles VII. to the great Count of Dunois. 


Francis 1. erected Vendome into a Dutchy 5 in the 


Month of February, in 1514. Henry the Great gave it 
to his natural Son 1598. . 

Chatel-Eraud, an antient County, into a Dutchy pairie, 
in 1514; re- united to the Crown. | 

Angoultme, into a Dutchy pairie, in 1515. 

Dunois, into a Dutchy pairie, in 1525; by Madame 
the Regent, Mother of King Francis I. but it has not 
been verified in Parliament. 

Guiſe, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of January 
1527; verified in Parliament the 12th of AuguF, 1528. 


Chartres, into a ſimple Dutchy, in the Month of Zune, 


1528, together with Montargis and Giſors, verified in 
the Month of July, of the ſame Year. 

Eſtoute-Ville, into a ſimple Dutchy, 
at the Parliament of Rouen, in the Month of Auguſt of 
o 5 5 RO 

Etampes, firſt a County pairie, into a Dutchy pairie, 
in the Month of January 1 536 ; 
ſame Month ; re-united to the Crown. 


Montpenfier, in the Lower Auvergne, into a Dutchy 
Puairie, in the Month of February; verified in the Parlia- 


ment of Paris, the 6th of March of the ſame Year. 


Beaumont le Sonnois, in the Province of Maine, or 


Beaumont le Vicomte, into a ſimple Dutchy, in the Month 
of September 1543; verified the 16th of Oober follow- 
ing; it is re- united to the Crown. 5 | | 
Henry II. erected Aumale into a Dutchy pairie, in the 
Month of Fuly 1547; verified in the Parliament of 
Paris, the 5th of January 1548 ; re- united to the Crown. 
 Albret, in 1556, once re-united to the Crown, and 
afterwards given by Contract to the Houſe of Bouillon. 


Charles IX. erected Beanpreau into a ſimple Dutchy, in 


1562. It belongs to the Houſe of Briſſac. 1 
Cbateau-Tbierry, with the Union of Chatillon on the 
War, and of Epernay, into a Dutchy pairie, the 8th of 
February 1566; verified in Parliament the 29th of March 
following. It is given to the Houſe of Bouillon. 
Penibievre, in the Province of Britanny, into a Dutchy 
pairie, the 8th of February 1569; verified in Parlia- 
ment the 15th of the ſame Month. It belongs at pre- 
ſent to the Duke of Penthievre, only Son of the late 
Count of Tholouſe. Rs „F 
Evreux, into a ſimple Dutchy, in the Month of O&to- 
ber 1569 having been re- united to the Crown, it was 
given to the Houſe of Boilil lan. „„ 

Uſes, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of January 
1572; verified in the Parliament of Paris, March 3d of 
the fame Year, It belongs to the Houſe of Cruſſol, who 
for thatReaſon, have took the Name of Uſes. 

Mayenne, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of Sep- 
tember 1573 z re- united to the Crown. 3 


Mercæur, in Auvergne, into a Dutchy pairie, in the 


| Month of December 1569 ; it is re- united to the Crown. 
St. Fargeau, into a Durchy pairie, in the Month of 
September 1569 ; re- united to the Crown. 5 
Henry III. erected Loudun into a ſimple Dutchy, in 
the Month of November 1579. It belongs to the Houſe 
of La Tremouille, | FE 
Jaoyeuſe, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of Auguſt 
por romaine | — 
Eſpernon, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of No- 
vember 1381. "i 
Elbeuf, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of No- 
vember 158 1; verified in Parliament the 29th of March 
1582. 7 
® Wrictne, into a ſimple Dutchy in the Month of Au- 
gu# 1587 ; but the Letters have not been verified. 
Montbazon, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of 
May 1588; verified the 27th of April 1589. — This 
Dutchy belongs to the Duke of Montbazon, Prince of 
Guiment, in Britanny, at preſent reputed Chief of the 
eldeſt Branch of the Houſe of Reban ; though I was 
once intimately acquainted with a Gentleman of that 
Houſe, called Poulduc Rohan, wha has much more 


* 


ber 1599. It belongs to the Houſe of La 


in 1 534 3 verified 
May 1616, The 


verified the 18th of the 


Part of the large Eſtate of that Houſe, 


VPVillars, into 


ber 1631. 
March 1622. 


 Pondevaux, into a ſimple Dutchy, by Louis XIII. i 
the Month of February 1623. ; 


| Rags, into a Dutchy pairie, in the 
1681; extint. 


gut 1399. 


NOBILITY. 


Right to it, but is not rich enough to diſpute It with 4 
* d the 


Duke of Monibazon. 
Venladour, into a Dutchy pairie, in the | 
June 1589 verified in Parlament the 95 ont of 
1594; that Dutchy belongs to the Hour: /aruy 
The late Dutcheſs of Ventadour, was Governet, Levis, 
Children of France. e of the 
Henry IV. erected Cyoiy into a Dutchy, in . 
of Juh 1598. It is at preſent extinct 4 or 12 Month 
belongs to the Deſcendants of Charles de Cros D 
Arſcot. 3 9, Dike af 
Toilars, antient Viſcounty, into a Date 


the Month of Auguſt 1 395 verified the Wa 


Tremouill, 


Suilly, on the Loire, into a Dutchy Parrie, in 
» 


Month of February 1606; verified in Parliament th 
of March of the ſame Year. It belongs to the H *gth 
Bethune. | „ e Houſe of 


Louis XIII. erected Damville into a D 
the Month of September 1610, at preſen 
Eſtate belongs to the Houſe of Levis. 

Chateau Roux, into a Dutchy pairie, in the 
har Dotchy to Madamsifelle li Trae fra 
that Dutchy to Madamoi ſelle de la Tourn | 
WW 

Maille Luynes, into a Dutchy pairie, 
Auguſi 
* | | | | 

 Lediguitres, into a Dutchy pairie, in the ” 
May 1611, This Dutchy YH nnn, 2 
Houſe of Bone, of Crequi, of Blanchefort; and de greaeſ 


which amounted 
to above 100,000 1. Sterling, per Annum; is lime 


utchy pairie, in 
t extind, The 


| in the Month 
1619, — This Dutchy belongs to the Ho 


Houſe of Villeroy. 


Seurre-Bellegarde, in the Month of September 1619, 
This Eſtate belongs to the Houſe of (ond. 
Briſſac, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of Avril 
1611, It belongs to the Houſe of Coſe, 1 
_ into a Dutchy pairie, the 26th of Firury 
p Nt x þ 2 
Chaiines, into a 
nuary 1621. 


Dutchy pairie, in the Month of Je- 


2 Dutchy pairie, in the Month of July 


1652. That Dutchy is in the Houſe of Brancas, ſettled 


in France, 5 : 1 
Kichelieu, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of A. 


guf 1631. 


Roc befoucault, into a Dutchy pairit, the 4th of Septen- 


La Valette, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of 


Montmorency, into a Dutchy pairie, by Henry Il. in te 
Month of July 1551. It belongs to the Houſe of Cond; 
Month of Novends 
 * Fronſac, into a Dutchy pairie, in January 1634. | 
belongs to the Duke of Richeliew. — 

St. Simon, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month, of Js 

La Force, into a Dutchy pairie, the 29th of Fuh 1637 
Aiguillon, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month 0 


1 ö t Hog ke glven 
Valentinois, once re- united to the Crown, but g 


afterwards, viz. in 1642; by Louis XIII. to the 155 


of Monaco. | ; 2 
Roban, into a Dutchy pairie, by Henry the v rr N 
the Month of April 1603. That Dutchy is in 1 
of Chabot, by Marriage, with the Heireſs of t b 
of Roban. | Rn 5 A IO 
Nevers, into a Dutchy pairie, by Francs ©: 
nuary 1538. 
| Piney-Luxembourg, 
of September 1570. ; p n 
5 — a Dutchy pairie, in Favour of 5 Hou 
of Savoy, ſettled in France, by Louis XIV. in 
of July 1662. | - 
 Vernaiille, into a Dutchy pairie, the 1 5th of Di 
we the 15th of Dec. 1663: 
2, the guſt of De. af 


into a Dutchy pairie, in the Moot 


Etrtes, into a Dutchy pairie, 
Gramont, into a Dutchy pow 


1 4 4 
4 7 of 4 * A 
4 . N 
„ 
2 


4 


4 i into a Dutchy pairie, in 16— 
4 Mr 1 a Dutchy. pairie, in December 1582, 


to 4 Dutchy pairie, in 1651, by the late 


by Henry Ut. 
Plleroy, 15 os | 
6 Mk Dutchy pairie, in 16353. 

a Dutchy pairie, in 1953, : 

Dutchy pairie, in 1663. 

24 the 15th of De- 


9 


into 4 oP 
Ny into a Dutchy pairie, 


. a Dutchy pairie, In,1643- 
into a Duchy pairie, in 1048. 
2 Dutchy pairie, the 15th of December, 


| . into a Dutchy pairie, the 15th of December, 


66 . 5 
F Gee. into a 
* Dutchy pairie, verified in Parliament the 2d 
7, 1665. 
of 1. fee deore, Dutchy pairie, verified in Par- 
lament. the 2d of December, 1666. nn 
Mantaufeer, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of 
18, 1664. | 
La Valiert, 


5 into a ſimple Duichy, in November, 1566. 


Cheoreuſe, into a Dutchy pairie, in the Month of 
12. | | 
1 a ſimple Dutchy, Female, erected a- new in 
1668. in favour of Charles Francis Frederick, of 
Montmorency Luxembourg, Prince of Tingry. = 
The Quality of the twelve antient Peers of France, 18 
ao more at preſent but a mere Dignity, in virtue 
| thereof, thoſe who poſſeſs it in France have Rank at 
| the Coronation of the Kings, their Seats in Parliament, 
and in the Aſſembly of the Efats Generaux, and enjoy 
the Honours of the Louvre. Their Inſtitution is ſo very 
uncertain, that it is impoſſible to draw the Origin there- 


Dutchy pairie, the 2d of December, 


into a Dutchy pairie, the 13th of May, 


| and others to Charlemagne. | 1 
The Origin of the Name, and of the Functions of 
Peers of France, muſt be drawn, according to Pithou, 
| from the common Uſe of the Fiefs, which is, that the 
Vaſſals holding Fiefs, moving plainly and directly from 


V nothing elſe but to be Peers of Fiefs, or of Court, 
| who muft be preſent when a Lord takes Poſſeſſion of 
| his Eſtate; and when the Cauſes of the Fiefs are tried, 
and have ſeveral other Rights in common, in Propor- 
ton with the Peers of France, who likewiſe aſſiſt at the 
Coronation of the King, are Counſellors in his Court of 
Parliament, which for that Reaſon is called the Court of 
| the Peers, So that, in a Word, they are nothing elſe but 


on the Crown, Such were the ſeven Peers, in the Time 
of Luis the Younger, in 1179, or in the Time of Hugh 


France, or of Paris, which he poſſeſſed. 
So that there were but ſix antient Peers left, viz. the 
Duke of Burgundy, that of Normandy, and that of Aqui- 
lame, the Count of Toulouze, that of Flanders, and that 
of Champagne.— Afterwards were added to them at 


the Precedency to that of Rheims, and the Prerogative 

of anointing and crowning the King, That Number of 

twelve Peers has continued ever ſince. 

: 74 Cange, in his Obſervations on the Eſtabliſhments, 
2 e End of the Life of St. Louis, by the Sire of Join- 

Nur Dag. 178. ſays, that our Kings, who had a great 

Ds of Vaſſals and Barons, reduced their Peers to 


Among the ſix Eccleſiafticks, there are three Dukes 
three Counts; and 


ad three Counts likewiſe. 
tc pe Archbiſhop of Rheims, the Biſhop of Lain, and 
MY op of Langres, and the three eccleſiaſtick Counts 
yy 7 of France, are the Biſhop of Beauvais, the 
op of Chadlons, and the Biſhop of Noion. 


Vor. II. 


NOBILITY. 


| of from Hiſtory ; ſome attributing it to Hugh Capet, 


the ſame Lord, are called Peres curiæ aut domus; which 


Fief-hoders of the Kingdom, and depending immediately 


Ce, who re. united to the Crown the Dutchy pairie of 


different Times, the eccleſiaſtick Peers, to the Number 
of ſix, among whom Louis the Younger, in 1179, gave 


among the ſecular, three Dukes 


© three eccleſiaſtick Dukes and Peers of France, 


The ſux Valle. were the Duke of Burgundy, that of : 


* 
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Normandy, and that of Guienne; the Count of T; 
that of Flanders, and that of Champagne. | 3. 

Their ſeveral Functions at the anointing and Corona- 
tion of the King are, tat 2 | 

The Archbiſhop of Rheims, anoints the King, 

The Biſhop of Laon, carries the St. Ampoule. 

The Biſhop of Lavgres, the Sceptre, HER 

The Biſhop of Beauvois, the royal Mantle. 

The Biſhop of Chddlons, the Ring. 

The Biſhop of Noion, the Belt. 

The Duke of Burgundy, carries the royal Crown, and 
girts the Sword to the King, | | 

The Duke of Guienne, carries the firſt 

The Duke of Normandy, the ſecond. 

The Count of Toulouze, the Spurs. 

The Count of Champagne, the royal Banner, 

The Day of the King's Coronation, and during the 
Ceremony, thoſe Peers have on their Head a Coronet, 
But becauſe thoſe fix Laick Peers, have been re. united 
to the Crown, except one Part of Flanders, which is 
yet in foreign Hands; fix Princes or Lords are choſen 
to diſcharge their Functions, and repreſent the Peers. 

The Dukes in France, take no Titles different from 
thoſe of other Lords, all indifferently tiling themſelves 


ſquare Banner, 


high and mighty Lords, Cc. Meſſire, &c. 


In England, Duke is become a mere Title of Dignity, 
affected to a Perſon, and his Heirs male, without giv- 
ing him any Domaine, Territory, or Juriſdiction, over 
the Place whereof he is Duke. All the Advantages 
thereof conſiſt in the Name, and the Precedence it 
gives. yo 

The Dukes of our Days retain nothing of their an- 
tient Splendor, but the Coronet of their Eſcutcheon; 
which is the only. Mark of their departed Sovereignty, 
They are created by Patent, Cincture of the Sword, Mantle 


of State, Impoſition of a Cap, and Coronet of Gold on 


the Head, and a Verge of Gold in their Hand. . 
The eldeſt Sons of Dukes are by the Courteſy of 
England and France, ſtiled Marquiſes. In France the 
ſecond Sons Counts, the third Viſcounts, the fourth 
Barons, and the fifth, Chevalier. In England all the 
younger Sons of Dukes are only called Lords, with the 
Addition of the chriſtian Name, as Lord James, Lord 
Thomas, &c. and take Place of Viſcounts, though not 
ſo privileged by the Laws of the Land. | 


A Duke has the Title of Grace in England, and be- 


ing wrote to, is ſtiled in the Heralds Language, moſt high, 
potent, and noble Prince. | | 
Dukes of the Blood Royal, are 
mighty, and illuſtrious Princes. 
The firſt Duke in England, after thoſe of the Blood 
Royal, is the Duke of Norfolk ; but being a Roman Ca- 
tholick he does not enjoy the Privileges annexed to his 
high Dignity. 1 5 


ſtiled moſt high, moſt 


Note, That there are alſo ſovereign Princes, who bear 
the Title of Duke, ſuch are the Duke of Lorain, 
Duke of Modena, Duke of Parma, Duke of Holſtein, 

| &c. antiently the Dukes of Milan, of Burgundy, of 
Britanny, &c. And two who ſtile themſelves Grand 
Dukes; as the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and the Grand 
Duke of Muſcovy, now called Czar, or Emperor of 
Ruſſia. In Germany, there is alſo the Arch Duke of 
Auſtria, which is a very antient Title. There have 
alſo formerly been Arch-Dukes of Lorrain and Brabant, 
Auſtria was erected into a Marquifate by Ocho, or 
Henry 1. and into a Dutchy by Frederick I. in 1156; 
but we don't well know when, nor why the Title Arch- 
ducby was given it: It is commonly held, that Duke 

Frederick IV. firſt aſſumed the Quality; others fay 
it was firſt given by the Emperor Maximilian I. in 
1459, and ample Privileges annexed to it. The 

principal Privileges of this State are, that the Arch. 
duke ſhall diſtribute Juſtice in his own Dominions 
without Appeal ; that he ſhall be judged to have re- 
ceived the Inveſtiture of his States, after having de- 
manded it three Times; and cannot be deprived of 
his Countries, even by the Emperor, and the States 
of the Empire: That no Affair of the Empire can be 

concluded without his Participation; and that he has 
a Power of creating Counts, Barons, and Gentlemen, 
throughout the whole Empire ; which are Cas. 

"FN 
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to which the other Dukes of the Empire are 
Strangers. nk nates 5 1 | 

Note, alſo, That Duke Duke is a Quality given in Spain 
to a Grandee of the Houſe of Sylva, on account of 
its having ſeveral Dutchies, by the uniting of two 
conſiderable Houſes in his Perſon. Don Roderigo de 

| Sylva, eldeſt Son of Don Ruy Gomer de Sylva, and 
Heir of his Dutchies and Principalities, married the 
eldeſt Daughter of the Duke de Linfantado; in vertue 
of which Marriage, the preſent Duke de Paſtrana, 
who is deſcended therefrom, and is Grandſon of Dor 

Noderigo de Sylva, has added to his other great Ti- 
tles that of Duke-Duke, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
other Dukes, ſome whereof may enjoy ſeveral Duchies, 
but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the Titles of ſuch 
eminent Famihes. 


A Marquis, or Marqueſs, Marchio, is a Title given 
to a Perſon in Poſſeflion of a conſiderable Demeſne, 
erected into a Marquiſate by Letters Patent, holding a 
middle Place between the Dignity of a Duke, and that 
of an Earl or Count. 


Note, That the Word Marquis, according to ſome Au- 
thors, comes from the Marcomanni, an antient Peo- 
ple who inhabited the Marſhes of Brandebourg ; others 
derive it from the German, Marcke, Limit; and 
others from Marciſia, which in the Celtick Language 
ſignified a Wing of Cavalry : Nicod derives it from 
the corrupt Greek vopagxia, Province: Alciat and 

Fauchet bring it from Mark, Horſe, taking a Mar- 
quis to be properly an Officer of Horſe : Menage de- 
rives it from Marca, Frontier; and Selden, Krantrius 
and Hottoman do the ſame: Laſtly, Paſquier fetches 
Marquis from the old French Marche, Limit, or 

from Marchir, to confine ; the Guard of the Frontiers 
being committed to them. DIET 


Marqueſſes, were antiently Governors of Frontier Ci- 
ties or Provinces, called Marſhes. | | 
In Germany Marqueſſes are called Margraves. 

Marquis, is ordinarily a French Title; the Romans 
were unacquainted with it: In the Notitia Imperii, they 
are called Comites Limitanii.— The firſt Time we heard 
of Marqueſſes, Marchiones, is under Charlemagne, who 

created Governors in Gaſcony under this Denomination. 

Alciat has ſtarted a Queſtion, whether a Marquis or 
Count ſhould have the Precedence ? To decide the Que- 
ſtion he goes back to the antient Function of Counts, 
and obſerves that Counts who are Governors of Pro- 
vinces, are above Marqueſſes, who are only Governors 
of Frontiers; and that Marqueſſes who are Governors 


of frontier Cities, are above Counts who are Governors 


of ſmall Towns. He adds, that in conſequence of this 
Diſtinction, the Book of Fiefs ſometimes places Mar- 
queſſes above Counts, and ſometimes Counts above 
Marqueſſes. 8 „ 
In France we have two Sorts of Marqueſſes, viz. 
true Marqueſſes, i. e. thoſe Marqueſſes whoſe Eſtates have 
been erected into Marquiſates, or the Sons of Dukes; and 
petty Marquis, i. e. thoſe who have the Vanity to call 
themſelves Marqueſſes, without any Right or Title. 
Froiſſart obſerves, that the Marquiſate of Juliers was 
erected into a County; but now a- days neither Mar- 
queſſes nor Counts are any longer Governors; and as 
they are mere Titles of Honour, the Counts make no 
Scruple of reſigning the Precedency. 8 
King Richard II. was the firſt who introduced the 
- Dignity of Marquis in Englaud, by creating Robert de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, Marquis of Dublin; but this was 
a Title without Office, the Frontiers being governed by 
Lords Marchers, | | 
A Connt, Comes, is a Nobleman, who poſſeſſes a Do- 
main erected into a County. | NES 
Engiiſh Counts are diſtinguiſhed by the Title of Earls, 
but few ſtill retain the proper Name. 


. 


The Dignity of a Count, is a Medium between that 
of a Duke and a Baron. | CA 

According to the modern Uſe, moſt Plenipotentiaries 
and Embaſſadors aſſume the Title of Counts, though 
they have no Counties, as the Count 4 Avaux, Plenipo- 
tentiary at che Congreſs of Nimeguen, &c. : 

Antiently, all Generals, Counſellors, Judges, and 


NOBILITY. 


Secretaries of Cities under Charlema 1 


Counts; the diſtinguiſhing Charadter fe Wete ce. 
Count being this, that \A * by Duke nt. * 
under _ oi the former ſeveral, © one Town of t 
A Count has a Right to bear on his A. 
adorned in England with three a Coronet, 2 
ſurmounted with three large Pearls, whe "Ones, 3 Tit 
the Middle and Extremities of the Cor reof thoſe in a Cl 
above the reſt. In France a Count's G advance co h 
ſurmounted with Pearls even with one Por tg IS al] þ 
Counts were originally Lords of the Cone intil 
Emperor's Retinue, and had their Name 8 the Def 
Comitando; hence thoſe who are always in 5 2 heir 
or at the Emperor's Side, were called $196k ale ties 
or Comites d latere. | : Palaing Cro 
In the Time of the Commonwealth, Com;; L 
the Romans, was a general Name for all thoſe” apy, qui 
companied the Proconſuls and Proprætors "og lo oc jon 
vinces, there to ſerve the Commonwealth the Pr but 
bunes, Præfecti, Scribes, S ”. » © the Th. Ma 
Under the Emperors Comites were the Officer, ,c wel 
Palace. The Origin of what we now call Ges a th wit 
owing to Auguſtus, who took ſeveral Senators + ſeems 
Comites, as Dion obſerves, i. e. to accompany hi. be on the 
Voyages and Travels, and to affiſt him in h * thi 
Cauſes ; which were here judged with the . M 
rity as in full Senate. Gallienus ſeems to have e th 
this Council, by forbidding the Serators being rar th 
3 * Armies; and none of his Succeſſors re-eſtabliſh. by 
- Theſe Counſellors of the Emperor, were teal 4 
Comites, 1. e. Companions of the Prince ; br 2 in 
times took the Title thereof, but always with ens : 
dition of the Emperor's Name whom they accompanied. , 
ſo that it was rather a Mark of their Office, "Kg Tit, 0 
of Dignity. _ fr oo Fo nents 7 Cc 
Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into à is. = 
nity, and under him it was that the Name vz 6 1 
e on EEE 5 CE Ve 
The Name once eſtabliſhed was in a little Tine in; 5 
differently conferred, not only on thoſe who followed EY 
the Court, and accompanied the Emperor, but alſo on « 
moſt Kinds of Officers; a long Liſt whereof is given us 
by Du Cange. ** 5 5 
Euſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the Count 8 
into three Claſſes ; the firſt bore the Title of Iluþres, yi 
the ſecond that of Clariſſimi, and afterwards SpefRabiles, 1 
the third were called Perfectiſemmm nm. 0 
Of the two firſt Claſſes was the Senate compoſed; Fx 
thoſe of the third had no Place in the Senate, but enjoy- Ws 
ed ſeveral others of the Privileges of Senators. | 
There were Counts who ſerved on Land, others at 
Sea, ſome in a civil, ſome in a religious, and fome in 2 1 
legal Capacity, as Comes rarii, Comes Capelle, Comes U 
 Archiatrorum, Comes Commerciorum, Comes Viſtiariu, Ar 
Comes Horreorum, Comes Opſoniorum, or Anhone, (me: 
Domeſticorum, Comes Equorum Regiorum, or Comes Sit 10 
buli, Comes Domorum, Comes Excubitorum, Comes Nita- 1 
riorum, Comes Legum, or Profeſſor in Jure, Conts Limi- = 
tum Marcarum, Comes Ore Maritime, Comes Partus By 
Rome, Comes Patrimonii, cc. N. 
The Franks, Germans, &c. paſſing into Gaul and ; 
Germany, did not aboliſh the Form of the Roman G66. 55 
vernment ; and as the Governors of Cities and Provinces H, 
were called Counts, Comites, and Dukes, Ducts, they our 
continued to be called fo. 459 | Th 
| Theſe Governors commanded in Time of War; and 3 
in Time of Peace adminiſtered Juſtice. Thus, in the 2 
Time of Charlemagne, Counts were the ordinary Judges fer 
and Governors of the Cities, all under one. tha 
Theſe Counts of Cities were beneath the Dukes and pre 
Counts who preſided over Provinces; the firſt being 7 Yay 
ſtituted in the particular Cities under the Juriſdiction 0 the 
the latter. The Counts of Provinces were in noting Was 
inferior to Dukes, who themſelves were only Govern th 
of Provinces. 7 8 wer 
Under the laſt of the ſecond Race of the King © 
France, they got their Dignity rendered hereditary) wr No 
even uſurped the Sovereignty when Hugh Capt! 2 ö 
O | 155 e 
the Crown: His Authority was not ſufficient to 11 2 
their Encroachments; and hence it is they date t <8 \ 
vilege of wearing Coronets in their Arms: They a 1 c 


iz, then 


ol the Counties became re-united to the Crown. 


The Quali 
County ith a Reſerve of Juriſdiction and Sovereignty 


. mating, the Reverſion of the County to the Crown in 
oor of Heirs Male. But Charles IX. to prevent their 
Pet 2 numerous, ordained that Dutchies and Coun- 
—_ Default of Heirs Male, ſhould return to the 
dies, 5 


te Point of Precedegce, between Counts and Mar- 
wiſe, that there are Counts who are Peers of France, 

* 6 Marquiſſes ; but the Point is now given up, and 
1 take Place; though antiently when Counts 
dd Cvemors of Provinces, they were on a Level even 
th Dukes. 5 | 9 
— the Conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave 
the Dignity of Counts in Fee to his Nobles ; annexing it to 
05 or that County or Province, and allotting for their 
Maintenance a certain Proportion of Money, ariſing from 
the Prince's Profits in the Pleadings and Forfeitures of 
the Provinces. 
cord, thus ; ; : | * 
vit ; Sciatis nos feciſſe Hugonem e, Comitem de Norf. &c. 
Fl jertio denario de Norwich & Norfolk, ficut aliquis Comes 
gy * or Earls are now created by Charter, without 
= Authority. over, or particular Relation to, their 


cept ſome annual Stipend out of the Exchequer, for Ho- 
rour Sake. The Number of Earls being of late much 
increaſed, and no more Counties being left for them, ſe- 


ſome Towns, as Marlborough, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. and 
' others of ſome Village, or their own Seat, Park, Sc. as 
Codolpbin, Bolton, Danby, Wharton, &c. | | 
There are two Earls in England, w | | 
1 e. not dignified from any Places, but from noble Fa- 
denominated from his Office, viz. the Earl Marſhal, who 
ba great Officer, having antiently ſeveral Courts under 
| bis Juriſdiction, as the Court of Chivalry, now almoſt 

forgotten ; and the Court of Honour lately revived. 
| He has alſo ſome Pre-eminence in the Court of Mar- 


ſhalſea; where he may fit in Judgment againſt Crimi- 


Under him is alſo the Herald's Office, or College of 
Arms; as obſerved in my Treatiſe of Heraldry. 
The Office of Earl-Marſhal is hereditary in the moſt 


Norfolk, the principal Branch thereof; though now, be- 
cauſe Reman Catbolicks, it is diſcharged by Deputation: 
But yet it is to be obſerved, it is not given out of the 
Name and Family of Howard.  __ | 

Earls are created by Cincture of Sword, Mantle, Cap, 
and a Coronet put on his Head, and a Charter in his 


Their Coronet has the Pearls raiſed on Points, with 
ves between. | 078 12M 
Earl was a mighty Title among the Saxons: It is ob- 
« to be the moſt antient of any of the Peerage ; and 


a a there is no other Title of Honour in Uſe among the 
7 preſent Nobility, which was likewiſe uſed among the 
of darm beſide it. The original Titles of Honour among 
ing dhe Saxons, were Atheling, Thane, and Thegn. The firſt 


vas appropriated to thoſe of the Royal Family : The 
her two to the reſt of the Nobility : Only the Thani 
were alterwards diſtinguiſhed into Majores and Minores. 


* | : | 
1 Mie, That the Maj ores Thani, or Thanes, were thoſe 
pole who attended the Engliſb- Saxon Kings in their Courts, 
Pfr. — who held Lands immediately of the King: 


1joying the Rights of Sovereigns in their 
; lar Diſtrids or Counties. But by Degrees, moſt ' 


ity of Count is now. become very different 
hat it was antiently ; being now no more than a 
is a King grants by erecting a Territory into 


* — there was no Clauſe in the Patent of Erection 


has been formerly much controverted; the Rea- 


To this Purpoſe he quotes an antient R- 
Hen. II. Rex Angliæ his verbis Comitem crea- 


Counties; and without any Profit ariſing thence, ex- 


yeral of them have made Choice of ſome eminent Part of 
| a County, as Lindſey, Holland, Craven, &c. others of 


hich are not local, 


| milies, viz. Earl Rivers, and Earl Paulet. A third is 


nals, offending within the Verge of the Court; whence 
the chief Officer under him is called Knight- Marſhal. — 
noble Family of Howard; and enjoyed by the Duke of 


Hand. They are ſtyled by the King, Conſanguinei naſtri, 
our Couſins, Their Title is, Moſt potent and noble Lord. 


ence in Doom's Day Book they are promiſcuoully 
alled Thani and Servientes Regis. Soon after the Con- 


gqiueſt the Name was diſuſed; and inſtead thereof they 
were called the Ning s Barons, Barones Regis. Their 
Origin is referred to King Canutus, who, taking the 
Chief of the Daniſh Nobility,” to the Number of 3000, 
for his Guard ; and arming them with Battle-Axes, 
and Sabres with gilt Handles, called them Thing-1irb, 
from the two Danifþ Words theing or thein, Body of 
Nobility, and lith, Order of Battle. The ordinary 
Thanes, or Thani minores, were the Lords of Manors, 
who had particular Juriſdiction within their Limits, 
and over their own Tenants. Theſe two changed their 
Name for that of Barons; and hence their Courts are 
called Courts-Baron to this Day. In old Authors, 
Charters, Sc. we alſo meet with Thane, as ſignifying 


a Nobleman ; ſometimes a Freeman; and ſometimes 
a Magiſtrate, 5 e 


The Germans call a Count, Graf, or Graff; which, ac- 
cording to a modern Critick, properly ſignifies Judge; 
and is derived from Gravio or Gralſio, of youOu, I write. 
They have ſeveral Kinds of theſe Counts or Graffs, as 
Lanagraves, Marchgraves, Burghgraves, and Palſgraves, 
or Counts Palatine. © | Es” | 
This laſt Title, i. e. Count Palatine, Comes Palatinus, 
in antient Cuſtoms was a Title given to all Perſons who 
had any Office or Employment in the Prince's Palace. 

Matthzus ſays, that Palatines were originally thoſe 
who had the Super-Intendance of the Palace; the ſame 
with what the Greeks called Curopalate, and the French 
Maires du Palais; tho' in Time the Name became more 
general. | + | 
The only Palatine of this Kind 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine. | =P 

Palatine was afterwards a Title conferred on thoſe de- 
legated by Princes to hold Courts of Juſtice in the Pro- 
vinces; and on ſuch among the Lords as had a Palace, 
i. e. a Court of Juſtice in their own Houſes. 

The French Writers make the Palatines of Champagne 
to be the firſt who bore the Title ; which they will have 
it, the Germans and other People borrowed from them; 
not they from the Germans. LE EESERT ES. 
At preſent, the Word Palatine is reſtrained, to a 
Prince of Germany, or a Lord of Poland poſſeſſed of a 
Palatinate. „ 5 
In the Code we find a Title De Palatinis ſacrarum 
Largitionum, who were a Kind of Treaſurers of the 
Empire. AY | 


| now ſubſiſting, is the 


Note, That Palatinate, Palatinatus, is a Province or 
Signory, poſſeſſed by a Palatine, and from which he 
takes his Title and Dignity. The Palatinates now 
ſubſiſting, are either thoſe of Germany or Poland. 
| Thoſe of Germany are the Principalities of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine, i. e. of Bavaria and the Rhine. 
The Palatinates in Poland, are the Provinces: and Di- 
ſtricts of the Poliſb Grandees, or Senators, who are the 
Governors thereof. : „ 


Note alſo, That the Territory of a Count or Earl, was 
originally called a County. But now it is uſed in the 
ſame Senſe with Shire; the one Word coming from 
the French, the other from the Saxon. In this View, 
a County is a Circuit or Portion of the Realm, into 32, 
of which the whole Land, England and Wales, is di- 
_ vided, for the better Government thereof, and more 
_ eaſy Adminiſtration of Juſtice therein. Thoſe Coun- 
ties are ſubdivided into Rapes, Laths, Wapentakes, 
Hundreds; and theſe again into Tithings. For the 
Execution of the Laws in the ſeveral Counties, ex- 
cepting Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, every 
Michaelmas Term, Officers are appointed, under the 
Denomination of Sheriffs. This Officer has a double - 
Function; firſt, miniſterial, to execute all Proceſſes and 
Precepts of the Court of Law directed to him: And 
ſecondly, judicial ; whereby he has Authority to hold 
two Courts, the one called the Sheriff's Turn, the 
other the County-Court, Other Officers of the ſeveral 
Counties are, a Lord-Lieutenent, who has the Com- 
mand of the Militia of the County; Cuſtos Rotulorum, 
Juſtices of Peace, Bailiffs, High Conſtable, and Coroner. 
Of the 52 Counties, there are four of ſpecial Note, 
which are therefore termed Counties Palatine, as Lan- - 
caſter, Cheſter, Durham, and Ely, Pembroke alſo, and 


A 
Her bam, were antiently Counties Palatine; which laſt 
belonged to the Archbiſnop of Jed, and was ſtripped 
of its Privilege in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
reduced to be a Part of the County of Northumberland. 
The chief Governors of theſe Counties Palatine here- 
tofore, by a ſpecial Charter from the King, ſent out 
all Writs in their own Names; and touching Juſtice, 
did all Things as abſolutely as the King himſelf in other 
Counties; only acknowledging him their Superior and 
Governor. But in Henny VIIIch's Time, the faid 
Power was much abridged. There is alſo County-Cor- 
porate, which. is a Title given. to ſeveral Cities, or 
antient Boroughs, on which the Engliſb Monarchs 
have thought fit to beſtow extraordinary Privileges z 
annexing to them a particular Territory, Land, or Ju- 
ri{dition. — The chief of theſe, is the famous City of 
Londen , with York, Canterbury, Briſtol, Cheſter, Nor- 
wich; the Town of Kingſton upon Hull, Newcaſtle up- 
on Tyne, Haverford Weſt in Wales, &c. | 


| . 
A Vicount, or Viſcount, is a Degree of Nobility, next 
below a Count or Earl, and above a Baron. 418 

Camden obſerves, that this is an antient Name of Of- 


fice, but a new one of Dignity, never heard of in Eng- 


land till Henry VIth's Days, who, in his 18th Year, 
created in Parliament John Lord Beaumont, Viſcount 
Beaumont; but it is much more antient in other Countries. 
The ſecond Viſcount in England, is that excellent No- 
bleman my Lord Montacute Browne. | | 
D Cange, indeed, will have the Dignity to have had 
its firſt Riſe in England; but it is much more probable, 
it was firft brought over hither by the Normans. 
The Privileges of a Viſcount are, that he may have a 


Cover of Aſſay held under his Cup when he drinks, and 
may have a Traverſe in his own Houſe. And a Viſcounteſs _ 
may have her Gown bore up by a Man, out of the Pre- 
ſence of her Superiors; and in their Preſence by a 


Woman. | EE 1 
A Baron, is a Lord or Peer of the loweſt Claſs; or 


2 Degree of Nobility, next below that of a Viſcount, 


and above that of a Knight or Baronet. 
Note, That Baron is a Term whoſe Origin and primary 

lmport is much conteſted ; ſome will have it originally 

denote a Man, avg; ſome a Hero or valiant Man; 


ſome a Libertinus or Freeman; ſome a great or rich 
Man; ſome a Vaſſal or Liege-Man. Menage derives 


it from the Latin Baro, which we find uſed in the pure 


Age of that Language for Vir, a ſtout or valiant Man: 
| Whence, according to this Author, it was, that thoſe 
placed next the King in Battles, were called Barones, 
| being the braveſt Men in the Army: And as 
| "Hrs frequently rewarded the Bravery and Fidelity 
of thoſe about them with Fees, the Word came to be 
uſed for any noble Perſon, who holds a Fee imme- 
diately of the King. I/fidore, and after him Camden, 


takes the Word in its original Senſe to ſignify a mer- 
cenary Soldier. Meſſieurs of the Port Royal derive it 


from Gapos, Weight, or Authority ; Cicero uſes the 
Word Baro for a ſtupid brutal Man; and the old Ger- 
mans make mention of buffetting a Baron, i. e. a Vil- 
lain; as the Talians ſtill uſe the Word Barone, to ſig- 
nify a Beggar. 
German 


But the moſt probable Opinion is, that it comes 
from the Spaniſh Varo, a ſtout, noble Perſon ; whence 
Wives come to call their Huſbands Princes, and their 
Tenants Barons. 
Laws of the Lombards, the Word Baron fignifies a 


Man in the general; and the old Gloſſary of Philo- 


menes, tranſlates Baron by avnp, Man. 


Barons, in England, are Lords of Parliament and Peers 


of the Realm, and enjoy all the Privileges thereof. They 
are not girt with a Sword at their Creation, nor had they 
any Coronets till the Reign of King Charles II. who gave 
them a Circle of Gold with ſix Pearls ſet cloſe to the 
Rim. | | 

In antient Records, the Word Barons included all the 
Nobility of England, becauſe regularly al! Noblemen were 
Baront, though they had a higher Dignity. And there- 

fore the Charter of King Edward I. which is an Expoſi- 


mediate Writ from the King; the Miuores 


ſmaller Matters to the latter. 


M. de Marca, derives Baron from the 
ar, Man, or Freeman: Others derive it 
from the old Gauliſb, Celtick, and Hebrew Languages: 


In the Salick Laws, as well as the 
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tion of what, relates to Barous in Magna Char 
tetibus Arcbiepiſcapis, Epiſcapis, Barenibus, & 
great Council of the Nobility, when they c gd 


ſides Earls and Barons, Dukes, Mar 1 conlifteg ot, 


comprehended under the Name de Ia Comp ., tte 
ronage. ; 77 4 Ba. 
Barons by antient Tenure, were thoſe who held ..._. 
Territories of the King, who ſtill reſerved the + certain 
Chief to himſelf. We alſo read of Barons u te in 
Tenure, who ate ſuch as hold Honours, Capi Tu 
nours, as Heads of their Barony, that is, by 9 
geanty; by which Tenure they were antientl "a 
x to Fer : But at preſent a Born 5 
enure is no Lord of Parliam ul | | 
by Wir | " till he be called thither 
The Barons by Tenure after the Conqueſt 2 
into Majores and Minores, and ae e e 
Parliament; the Majores or greater Barons, by f aq 
Barons, by general Writ from the High r leer 
King's Cad BM * T ths 
The Antients diſtinguiſhed the greater Barone 
the leſs, by attributing high, and even ſovereign Juri. 
diction to the former, and only inferior Juriftig es 


The Lordſhip or Fee of a Baron, either 
or ſpiritual, is called Barony. In which Senſe 3, 
amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe * 
Honour. . | . 1 
A Barony may be conſider'd as a Lordſhip held bu 
ſome Service, in Chief of the King, coinciding with what 
is otherwiſe called grand Sergeanty, © 


Note, That Baronies, in their firſt Creation moved 
from the King himſelf, the chief Lord of the whole 
Realm; and could be holden immediately of no other 
Lord: For Example, the King enfeoffed a Man, gf 
a great Seigneury in Land; to hold to the Perſon 6. 
feoffed and his Heirs, of the King and his Heirs, b. 
Baronial Service, to wit, by the Service of 20, 40. 2 
Knights, or of ſuch other Number of Knights, eiter 
more or lefs, as the King by his Enfeoffment limited 
or appointed. In the Ages next after the Conqueſt 
when a great Lord was enfeoffed by the King of 4 
large Seigneury, ſuch Seigneury was called a B; 
but more commonly an Honour, as the Honnr of Ohl. 
 ceſter, the Honour of Wallingford, the Honour of Lan- 
caſter, the Honour of Richmond, and the like. There 
were in England certain Honours, which were often 
called by Norman or other foreign Names, that is to 
ſay, ſometimes by the Exgliſb, and ſometimes by the 
foreign Name. This happened when the fame Perſon 
was Lord of an Honour in Normandy, ot ſome other 
foreign Country, as alſo of an Honour in Enpland, 
For Example, William de Forz, de Force, or de fart 
bus, was Lord of the Honour of Albemarle in Ner- 


to wit, the Honour of Holderneſs, and the Honur of 
Skipts in Craven, Thefe Honours in England, wete 


ſometimes called by the Norman Name, the Honour | 


of Albemarle, or the Honour of the Earl of Abena. 
In like Manner the Earl of Britamy, was Lord of the 

Honour of Britanny, in France, and alſo of the H. 
nour of Richmond in England. The Honour of Rich. 
mond, was ſometimes called by the foreign Name, 
the Honour of Britanm, or the Honour of the Earl of 
Brittanny. This ſerveth to explain the Terms, Ho- 
nour of Albemarle in England, Honor Albmariie, t 
Comitis Abermaliæ in Anglid ; Honor Brilamice, He. 
nor Britanniæ, or Comlitis Britannici in Angiid, | 
Honour of Britanny, or of the Earl of Briiam 1 
England. Not that Albemarle or Britamy Mete K 
England, but that the ſame Perſon reſpedtively wy 
Lord of each of the faid Honours abroad, and 
of the ſaid Honours in England. 


The Baronies belonging to Biſhops, are b) 25 2 
led Regalia, as being held ſolely on the King 1 
rality. Theſe do not conſiſt in one Baron alone, b 
in many; for tot erant Baroniæ, quoi majora 0 111 

A Barony, according to Boracion, is à Right Ai 
ble. Therefore, if an Inheritance be to 

among Copartners, though ſome capi 


la, done ce, | 


temporal 


mandy, he was alſo Lord of two Honours in England, | 


, ũ ñè ],, , . + Tar Teh m39SGgOonszi 


tal Meſſuages 4 
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— 
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> 


yet if the capital, Meſſuage be the Head 


6 5 


pol TY he different Degrees heretofore men- 
Al are in England, Peers of the Realm, 1. e. have their 


3 privileged (as others in Parliament Time) 


\. Realm, in criminal Cauſes, Treaſon, or Felony, 
cangot be fried by any other Jury, but by a Jury 
«rs of the Realm, who are not as other Juries, to 

be put to their Oath, but the Verdict given in upon 
del Honour ſulficeth. In civil Cauſes they are not to 

he impanelled upon any Jury, nor upon any Inqueſt, 

& fatto, though in a Matter between two Peers. In 

4 any Peer be returned upon any ſuch Jury, there is a 
| ſpecial W. cit for his Diſcharge. Upon no Cafe to be 
bound upon their Behaviour, nor put to ſwear 
chey will not break che Peace, but oply to promiſe it 
nyo! their Honour; which was ever accounted fo ſacred, 
zz upon no Terms to be violated. A Peer of the Realm 
may not be put to the Rack or Torture to diſcover the 
Trach, tio gcaued of High-Treaſon. Every Peer of the 


Ableace, co conſtitute a Proxy to vote for him, which 
cope of the. Commons may do. Alfo in Places of Truſt 
committed to them, they are allowed to make Deputies 
by reaſon of dhe Neaelfity ſuppoſed in the Law, of their 


civil Law nor common Law allow any other Teſtimony 
$6 be valid, but what is gen upon Oath; yet the 
Teſtumomy of a Peer of Eugland given in upon his Ho- 
our, without any Oath, is eſteemed valid; and they 
| mere anticntly examined upon their Allegiance, and the 
Loyalty of their Chivalry, and do put in their Anſwer to 
a Hl aper banarem, without taking an Oath; though of 
kter Izwes, that Prividege, by the neglect of ſome 
Lards, has bean infringed ſometimes. A Day of Grace 

by the Fayaur of che Court, is not to be granted to the 
| Phintiff in any Suit or Action, wherein a Peer of the 
Realm is Defendant ; and this by Statute-Law, becauſe 
the Law preſumes, that a Peer of the Realm muſt always 
be ready to attend the Penfon of the King, and the Ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth; and therefore it is nat to 


Court, but to have Eapeditian of Juſtio. 
At'the Beginning of Parhament, when the Oath of 


W JAS net required af any of the Lords, becauſe 


| Lojuly and 


wal, Upon his Requeſt, by Stat. 1 Zdw. VI. without 


wat, though he cannot zedde. 
For the ſppreſling af Riots and Nauts, the Sheriff 


my raiſe the Poſſe Comitatus, that is, all able Men are 
kim; yet may net the Sheriff .command the 


® abſt 
Fertan of ao Peer of the Realm to attend that Service. 


J Baron of Parliament being ſent for by the King's 


4 d. Letter, or by his Meſſenger, to come to Court, 
_ 9 Eaclamene, or 49 appear before the Council Board, 


bis Court of Chancery, may, both coming and 


— the King's Foreſt or Park, kill one or 


4 


Man cd Trial, hers u Peer of the Realm is 


nuff pr Defendant, there muſt be returned of the 


"M Ker ane Knight, atherwiſe the Array may be 


Realm called co Parliament has che Privilege, in his lawful 


Atxadanee on the Panſon of the King, though neither 


de «lyal any longer than the ordinary Uſe of the 


Supremacy js exaGted of all thoſe of the Houſe of Com- 
King is quoſamed to be otherwiſe aſſured of their 


| the Hand, Loſs of Inheritance, or Corrup- 
Ge Blood, be adjudged far che Biſt Time, as a 


12 The Laws of nd are ſo tengler of che lo 0 ry 
Credit, Reputation, and Perſons, of Noblemen, chat 
there is a Statute on purpoſe to hindef all Offence by 
falſe Reports, whereby any Scandal to their Ferſon may 
ariſe, or Debate and Diſcord between them and the Com- 
mons z and becauſe. it is to defend, not only Lay-Lords 
but Biſhops, and all the great Officers of the Realm, it 
is called Scandalum Magnatum. _ | i 


The Houſe of a Peer cannot, in ſome Caſes (as in 


Search for prohibited Books, for Conventicles, Oc. ) be 


entered by Officers of Juſtice, without a Warrant under 
the King's own Hand, and the Hands of fix of his 
MT Council, whereof four to be Peers of the Realm. 

No Peer can be affeſſed towards the Standing Militia, 
but by {ix or more of themſelves. &f- 

The Lay allowing any one of the Commonalty to be 
arraigned for Felony or Treaſon, in favorem vitg, to 
challenge thirty-five of his Jury without ſhewing Cauſe ; 

et allows not a Peer of the Realm to challenge any of 

is Jury, or to put any of them to their Oath, the Law 
preſuming, that on © eing all Peers of the Realm, and 
Judging upon their Honour, cannot be guilty of Falſ- 
hood, Favour, or Malice; though perhaps the Law 
ſometimes may be miſtaken. | 
All Peers of the Realm have a Privilege of qualify- 
0g a certain Number of Chaplains, who after a Diſ- 
penſat ion from the Archbiſhop (if to him it ſeems good, 
and the ſame ratified under the Great Seal of England) 
may hold a Plurality of Benefices with Cure of Souls; in 


this Manner every Duke may qualify fix Chaplains, 


every Marquis and Earl five a-piece, every Viſcount 

four, and every Baron three. „ 
A Peer of the Realm may retain ſix Aliens born, 

whereas another may retain not above four. | 


In caſe of Amercements of the Peers of the Realm for 


Nonſuits, or other Judgments, a Duke is to be amerced 


only ten Pounds ; and all under, only five Pounds ; and . 
this to be done by their Peers, according to. Magna 
Charta, although it is often done now by the King's 


Juſtices, inſtead of their Peers. 2 
The Eſtates of all Peers of the Realm being judged, 


in the Eye of the Law, to be ſufficient at all Times to 
ſatisfy all Debts and Damages, Satisfaction is to be 


ſought by Execution taken forth upon their Land and 
Goods, and not by Attachments, Impriſonments of their 
Perſons, nor by Exigents, or Capias ullegatum. 


There are other Privileges belonging to the Peers o 


England, as eight Tuns of Wine, Cuftom-free, to every | 


Earl, and to the reſt proportionable, &c. 


Note, That notwithſtanding theſe great Privileges be- 


| longing to the Nobility of England, yet the greateſt 


of them (no, not the Brother, or Son of the King) 
never had the Privilege of the Grandees of Spain, to 
be covered in the King's Preſence ; nor ever had that 


high Privilege of the Nobility of France, whoſe domain 
Lands, and their Dependants holding them, are ex- 
empted from all Contributions and Tailles, by which 
Favour they -are tied to their King, and ſo enabled 


Nele and Fidelity, 0 5. 4 do ſerve him, that though there have been Rebellions 
In all Caſes, wherein the Benefit of the Clergy is al- 

ved 0 other Men; and alſo in divers Caſes, where 
chat Privilege is taken away from other Men, every Peer 
"bo Realm, having Place and Voice in Parliament, 


in the Kingdom, yet ſeldom of long Continuance, 


meaneſt Ploughman. —_ | 


* Touching the Places and Precedences among the 
Peers of England, it is. to be obſerved, that (after the 
King and Princes of the Blood, viz. the Sons, Grand- 


| ſons, Brothers, Uncles, or Nephews of the King, and 
no further) Dukes, among the Nobility, have the firſt 


Place, then Marquiſſes, Dukes eldeſt Sons, Earls, Mar- 
quiſſes eldeſt Sons, Dukes younger Sons, Viſcounts, 
Earls eldeſt Sons, Marquiſſes younger Sons, Barons, 
Viſcounts eldeſt Sons, Earls younger Sons, Barons eldeſt 
Sons, Viſcounts younger Sons. 


Note, That it was decreed by King James I. that the 
younger Sons of Barons and Viſcounts ſhould yield 

Place and Precedence to all Knights of the Garter, 
quatenus tales, and to all Privy Counſellors, Maſter 

of the Wards, Chancellor, and Under-Treaſurer of 

the Exchequer, Chancellor of the Dutchy, Chief- 

7 * | Juſtice 


* 


and never proſperous ; whereas the higheſt- born Sub- 
ject in England has herein no more Privilege than the 
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Juſtice of the King's Bench, Maſter of the Rolls, the-Rank of Gen 
and Honour. 


Note, That the Word Knight; in its or 


Chief-Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 'Chief-Baron of 
the Exchequer ; and all other Judges and Barons of 
the Degree of the Coif of the ſaid Courts, and that 
by reaſon of their honourable Order and Employ- 
ment; and alſo to all Bannerets made under the King's 
Banner or Standard (diſplayed in an Army Royal in 
open War, and the King perſonally preſent, 


Note, alſo, That all Nobles of the ſame Degree, take 
Place according to the Seniority of their Creation. 
But the Princes of the Blood, the great Officers of 
the Realm, and the Biſhops are to precede, according 
to an Act of Parliament, 31 Henry VIII. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Preſident of the 
King's Council, Lord Privy Seal; theſe being Barons, 
or above, ſhall in Parliament ſit above all Dukes, 
except the Son, Brother, or Nephew of the King. 
The Lord High Steward of England is not here 
named, becauſe it was not intended that he ſhould 
not continue beyond the Occaſion, for which he 
ſhould be made. Next has Place the Lord Great 


Chamberlain of England, then the Lord High Con- 


ſtable, the Earl Marſhal, the Lord High Admiral, 
Lord Steward of the King's Houſhold, Lord Cham- 
berlain of the King's Houſhold. Thoſe ſhall fit after 
the Lord Privy Seal, above all of their Degree only. 
And if the King's principal Secretary be a Baron, he 


takes Place of all Barons, that are not of the Offices 


before mentioned; but if he be a Viſcount, or higher 
Degree, he ſhall take Place only according to his De- 
gree. Alſo, if the King's Secretary be a Biſhop, as 


8 antiently was uſual, he takes Place next to the Biſnop 


. of. Wincheſter, before all other Biſhops, who have 
none of the Offices aforeſaid. | +3 


All Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons, | 
having none of the ſaid Offices, ſhall take Place accord- 


ing to the Antiquity of their Creation. 


Note, That there are certain Marks of State that belong 
to each Degree among the Nobility, which they may 


practiſe, or not practiſe at Pleaſure, A Duke may 
\. have in all Places, out of the King's Preſence, a Cloth 
of Eſtate hanging down, within half a Yard of the 
Ground; ſo may his Dutcheſs, and her Train borne 


up by a Baroneſs ; and no Earl to waſh with a Duke, 
unleſs the Duke permits him. A Marquis may have 


a Cloth of Eſtate reaching within a Yard of the 
Ground, and that in all Places out of the Preſence of 
the King, or a Duke; and his Marchioneſs to have 


her Train borne up by a Knight's Wife; and no Viſ- 


count to waſh with a Marquis, but at his Pleaſure. 
An Earl alſo may have a Cloth of Eſtate, without 


Pendants, and fringed only; and a Counteſs may have when ſummoned thereto by the King. 


To be qualified for a Banneret, one muſt be a Cel. 
tleman of Family, and muſt have a Power to raiſe a 


her Train borne by a Gentlewoman, out of the Pre- 
ſence of her Superiors, and in their Preſence by a 


Gentleman. 


All Dukes eldeſt Sons are born as Marqueſſes, and 
the youngeſt as Lords, with the Addition of their Chri- 


ſtian Names, as Lord Thomas, Lord John, &c. 

A Marquis's eldeſt Son is called Lord of a Place, and 
the youngeſt Sons, as Lord Thomas, Lord John, &c. 
An Earl's eldeſt Son is born as a Viſcount, and ſhall 
go as a Viſcount, and ſhall have as many Powdrings as 
a Viſcount ; ſo their younger Sons are ſaid to be born 
as Barons, but ſhall go after all Barons, and before all 
Baroners. eee e 8 | 

An Earl's eldeſt Son is called Lord of a Place, and 


all his Daughters Ladies; but his youngeſt Sons are not 


Lords. 


A Viſcount's eldeſt Son is no Lord, nor his Daughters FI 


Ladies, and therefore the eldeſt Son and the eldeſt 
Daughter of the firſt Viſcount of England, is ſaid to be 


the firſt Gentleman and Gentlewoman without a Title 


in England; yet a Viſcount's eldeſt Son is ſaid to be 
born as a Baron. 5 | e 

All Sorts of Perſons in England, under the Degree of 
a Baron, are called the Commons of England, including 
the Orders of Knights, Eſquires, Gentlemen, the Sons 
of the Nobility, Sc. | RENE” | 

. Knight, properly ſignifies a Perſon, who for his Vir- 
tue and martial Proweſs, is by the King raiſed above 


antient Armies, and was conferred w 


_ Knight in the Name of God. 


them; and enjoy'd it under the Title of Baro fra 


tlemen into an higher c. 
eee as of Di 
rr | ity 


ginal German 


Knecht, fignifies a Servant; and has lince bee 
n uſed 


for a Soldier, or Man of War. — There ; 
Inſtance among the Engliſh, where Knight ; ut one 
the firſt Senſe, and that is in Knigh of the 8 * in 
properly ſerves in Parliament for ſuch a Colt 0 
the Latin, French, Italian, Spaniſh, and 705 
guages, Knight is expreſſed by a Word ar 
perly ſignifies a Horſeman, as being uſual! ; ch pro- 
on Horleback. Indeed the common Lau of 0 
calls them Milites, Soldiers, becauſe they af "lan 
Lands in Knight-Service, to ſerve the King 550 held 
in his Wars; in which Senſe the Word 10 
uſed pro vaſſall o. NE, - br, 


Knighthood, was the firſt Degree 


of Honour In the 


ith a 
Ceremony on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed — | 


ſome notable Exploits in Arms. They 


ſaid to be adopted, which we now call ey - 


ſuppoſed in ſ ſure the Sons of hin ES 
3 in ſome meaſure the Sons of him who knighte? 


The Ceremonies at the Creation of a Knight 1 


been various: The principal were, a Box on 
and a Stroke with a Sword on the Shoukltn; Fon oo 
put on him a Shoulder-Belt, and gilt Sword 


hen they 


and other military Accoutrements ; after which, ken, 


armed as a Knight, he walks in great Pomp to the 


Cmirc h! 


The Manner of making a Knight in Eil TOY 
ſcribed by Camden. in a few Words ; 9u; "al br 
ni tatem fu ſcipit, flexis genibus leviter in humero $ 


Fanny: / , ercutitur 
Princeps his verbis affatur, ſus, vel ſois Cheats am 
de Dieu, ſurge, vel fis eques in nomine Dei; Riſe, o le 


There are ſeveral Kinds of Knights in this Senſe, vi 


* Knights-Batchelor, Knights-Bannerets, and in Elm 
os in — / ⅛ (88 

EKnigbis-Batchelor, were thoſe, who though they had 
attained to Knighthood, were not rich enough, or had 
not a ſufficient Number of Vaſſals to have their Banner 
carried before them in Battle, but were obliged to fight 


under the Banner of another. 


At preſent they are called Eguites Aurati, from the | 
gilt Spurs that are put on them at the Time of ther 
Creation. The Dignity was at firſt confined to military | 


Men, but afterwards was conferred on Men of the long 
Rove. 21 bs 


' Knights Bannerets, is an antient Order of Knights, or | 
feudal Lords, who poſſeſſing ſeveral large Fees, led 


their Vaſſals to Battle, under their own Flag or Banner, 


certain Number of armed Men; with Eſtate enough to 
ſubſiſt, at leaſt, twenty-eight or thirty Men,—This muſt 
have been very conſiderable in thoſe Days, in regard 


each Man, beſide his Servant, had two Horſemen to 
wait on him, the one armed with a Croſs- bow, the 
with a Bow and Hatche. 35 
As he was not allowed to be a Baron, who had not 
above thirteen Knights-Fees, ſo he was not admitted © 


be a Banneret, if he had leſs than ten. 
Banneret, according to Spelman, was a middle Order 
between a Baron and a ſimple Knight, called ſometimes 
alſo Vexilarius Minor, to diſtinguiſh him from the 
greater, that is, from the Baron, to whom alone pro- 
perly belonged the Fus vexilli, or Privilege of the uur 
ag. fs? 

Hence the Banneret was alſo called Bantereits, qu 


Baro minor, a Word frequently uſed by Eng 1% Write, | 


in the ſame Senſe as Baneret was by the French; thoug 


neither of them occur before the Time of Edward Il. 


Some will have Bannerets to have originally 
Perſons who had ſome Portion of a Barony a 


with the ſame Prerogative as the Baron hum el "ne 
Some again find the Origin of Bannerets in Tant; 


ö A- 
others in Britanny z others in England. — This 
tribute the Inſtitution of Bannerets to Conon, Lau | 


=D —  m» tH ty 


- who. commanded the Roman Legions in 
of Marin, Empire of Gratian, in 383. This 
Eng eral, ſay they, revolting, divided England into forty 
Genera, and in theſe Cantons diſtributed forty Knights, 

ws he gave a Power of aſſembling, on Occaſion, 


21 eir ſeveral Banners, as many effective Men as 


nnerets. eee HON 
3 this be, it appears from Froiſſart, &c. that 
-ently ſuch of the military Men who were rich e- 
ne to raiſe and ſubſiſt a Company of armed Men, 
pou ad a Right to do ſo, were called Bannerets. Not 
mw that theſe Qualifications rendered them Knights 
'only Bannerets; the Appellation of Knight being 
S added thereto, becauſe they were ſimple Knights 
— were ſecond to none but Knights of the 
Garter ; they were reputed the next Degree below the 
Nobility 3 and Were allowed to bear Arms with Sup- 
porters which none elſe may, under the Degree of a 


Baron, In France the Dignity was hereditary, but in 


und it died with the Perſon who gained it. "TC... 
Order dwindled on the Inſtitution of Baronets by King 


James J. and at length became extinct. The laſt Perſon 
created Banneret was Sir John Smith, made fo after 
Eagebill Fight, for / reſcuing the Standard of King 
4 Form of the Banneret's Creation was this: On 
a Day of Battle the Candidate preſented his Flag to the 
King, or General, who cutting off the Train, or Skirt 


thereof, and making it a Square, returned it again, the 


| proper Banner of Bannerets ; who are hence ſometimes 
called Knights of the ſquare Flag. 


| Nate, That in France thoſe two Orders of Knigbts-Ba- 


chelr and Knights-Banneret, have been long ſince 
entirely extinct, though all Noblemen who are high 
and low Juſticiaries, ſtile themſelves yet Chevalier, 
| bzipneur; to theſe have ſucceeded the military Orders, 


\ _ with which the King is pleaſed to honour thoſe who 


have either ſignalized themſelves in his Armies, or 


7 


particular Manner in my Treatiſe of Religious and 


* Military Orders under the Letter O. ” 
Knights Baronet, (which is a Dignity peculiar to the 


 ' Engl Nation) is a Degree of Honour next beneath a 
Baron, and above a Knight; having Precedency of all 

| Knights, excepting thoſe of the Garter, 

| The Dignity of Baronet is given by Patent, and is 


the loweſt Degree of Honour that is hereditary.—The 
Order was founded by King James I. in 1611, when 
200 Baronets were created at once ; to which Number, 
by the Patent, they were always to be reſtrain d: Tho? 
it is ſaid there are now four Times that Number. 

They had ſeveral conſiderable Privileges given them, 


vith an Habendum to them, and their Heirs Male. 


They were allowed to charge their Coat with the Arms 


of Uſfer, which are, in a Field argent a, Hand gules; 


and that upon Condition of their defending the Province 
of Ulſter, in Ireland, againſt the Rebels, who then har- 
naſe and keep up thirty Soldiers at their own Expence, 
or three Tears; or to pay into the Exchequer a Sum 
ent to do it; which at 8 d. a Day per Head, was 
10951. now always remitted t lem. 
ronets take Place according to the Date of their Pa- 
I by the Terms of which no Honour is to be erect- 
een Barons and Baronets. | 5 
Ide Title, Sir, is granted them 
in their Patents, though the 


th a Baronet and his eldeſt Son, being of full 

Age, may claim Knighthood. „ 

W. That Knight, Eques, among the Romans, was the 

0 Degree of Nobility, following immediately that 

* Senators. At the Time of building the City 
ome, the whole Army of Romulus conſiſted of 

Rk. and 300 Horſe ; which 300 Horſe were 


beg iginal of the Roman Eguitæs, or Knights. 


& made the ſecond Order that had Places in the 
nate, 


bel Nr and Sigonius are of Opinion, that 


des che Equeſtrian Order, and theſe Knights im- 


NOBILITY. 


found in their reſpective Diſtricts ; whence they 


ned it extremely; to which End, they were each to 


 Armour-bearer. 


by a peculiar Clauſe by © gentle ang 
y be not dubbed Knights. 


Neck a Collar of 8 S's, and beſtowing on them a Pair 


mediately below the Senators, Romulus . inſtituted a 
military Order, whereof the Roman Cavalry was com- 
_ poſed. But no antient Author takes Notice of any 
Order of Knighthood inſtituted- on purpoſe for the 


War, nor any other Knights but thoſe 300, which, 


as we have obſerved, were the firſt Foundation of 
the Equeſtrian Order. The Knights had a. Horſe 
kept them at the publick Charge; but when they 
were taken in among the Senators, they reſigned that 
Privilege to be a Knight. It was neceſſary they 
ſhould have a certain Revenue, that their Poverty 


might not diſgrace the Order; and when they failed 


of the preſcribed Revenue, they were expunged out 
of the Liſt of Knights, and thruſt down among the 
Plebeians. Ten thouſand Crowns is computed to 
have been the Revenue required. The Knights grew 
ſo very powerful, that they became a Balance between 
the Power of the Senate and the People. They neg- 
lected the Exerciſes of War, and betook themſelves 
principally to civil Employments in Rome; inſomuch 
that Pliny obſerves, in his Time, they had no longer a 
Horſe kept at the publick Expence. Some ſay, that 
the Order of Knights, as diſtinct from the People, 
did not begin from the Time of the Gracchi; others 
ſay, the Privilege was then firſt granted them, that 
no Judge ſhould be choſen but out of their Order; 
ſome Time after which they took them into the Se- 


nate. This however is certain, it was only neceſſary, 


and that this intitled them to the Knighthood, without 
being deſcended from antient Knights. 5 


Next below the Title of A Knight, and above that 
of a ſimple Gentleman, is the Quality of Efquire. _ 
The Origin both of the Name and the Thing, Eſquire, 


is very dark; the Engliſh Denomination is confeſſedly 


borrowed from the French, Ecuyer, and that from the 
Latin Scutum, Shield, as ſome will have it; or as others, 


from Scutarius, or Scutiger, Shield-bearer z or from 


Scuria, Stable, or Equiſo, Groom. 4 


So many different Opinions of the Formation of the 


| Words have given Riſe to as many about the primitive 
elſewhere in his Service; as I'll explain it in a more 


Office of E/quires 3 unleſs, perhaps, the latter has given | 


Occaſion to the former. 
Paſquier, in his Reſearches, ib. 2. c. 15. maintains the 
Title of Eſquire, Eſcuyer, Scutarius, to be very antient. 


From the Time of the Declenſion of the Roman Empire, 
he obſerves, there were two extraordinary Kinds of 


Soldiery in the Roman Army, the one called Gentiles, 
and the other Scutarii. Ko. 


Ammian. Marcellin, I. 14. c. 7. and /, 16. c. a ſpeaks : 


of [theſe Scutarii as Men of redoubted Proweſs, and 


even deemed invincible. It is added, that Julian the 
Apoſtate ſet a mighty Value on thoſe Troops when he 


was among the Gauls; and hence probably it was that 


the Gauls, or perhaps the Franks, finding the braveſt 


among” the Roman Forces, were called Gentiles, and 


Scutarii, gave the like Name to the boldeft and braveſt 
among themſelves ; ſuch, according to that curious An- 


tiquary, is the Origin of Eſquire. 
_ Efquire, however, afterwards 


ame to be uſed in | 
ſomewhat different Senſe, viz. for a Gentleman who at- 
tended a Knight in the Wars, and on other military 


Occaſions, bearing his Shield, Scutum, before him 


(whence he was called Scutarius, Scutiger, or Scutifer) 
as alſo his Launce, and other Weapons: Whence 
his other Appellation uſual among us, Armiger, q. d. 
And hence likewiſe it is, that in all 
our antient Romances, the Hero is conſtantly attended 

may „ | 
After all, the moſt probable Derivation of Eſcuyer, 
is not from Eſcu, Scutum, as is the common Opinion, 


but from Equus, Horſe, the primitive Eſquires being no 


other but what the Latins call Equiſones, who had the 
Care and Intendence of the Equeries, or Stables only. 
Be this as it will, the Title of Eſquire, Armiger, as 
now eſtabliſhed among us, is the next below that of a 
Knight, Egues. They who bear the Title are all younger 


Sons of Noblemen, and the eldeſt. Son of ſuch younger 


Sons; the eldeſt Sons of Knights, and their eldeſt Sons 
ſucceſſively ; the four Eſquires of the King's Body, and 
Eſquires created by the King, by putting about their 


of 


of Silber Spurs. Laaſtly, aivers others in the ſuperior 
ick Others, ane zeputett HRſquites, or equal to 
auires, as Sheriffs of Counties, Serjcants at Law, Ju- 
ſtices uf Neare; [Mayors ef Tons, Counſellors at Law, 
Batchtelors of Divinity, Law, Phyfick, c. though 
none af them are realſy fo : Laſtly the Heads of ſome 
antient Families are likewiſe Eſquires by Preſcription. 


Note, That in France the firſt Degree, next below a Baron, 
or rather the laſt Degree of Nobility, is that of Eſciyer, 
Eſquire; and that Perſons, newly made Nobles, take 
all the Title of Eſcuyer, Sieur, &c. Efquire, M. &c. 
for the King of France, when he makes a Nobleman, 

ſeldom or never raiſes him to a higher Rank. And 
then he does not enjoy all the Privileges of the Nobi- 


| lity, neither do his Children divide his Eſtate among 


them, as Noblemen, but only his Grandchildren, 


| Next below an Efquire, in England, is a Gentleman, 
Who is a Perſon of a noble Birth, or deſcended of a Fa- 
mily which has long bore Arms. | 


Note, That the Word is formed of the French Gentil. 
HDonnme, or rather of genteel, fine, faſhionable, or be- 
coming; and the Savon Man, q. d. Honeſtus, or Ho- 
nefto loco natus. The ſame Signification has the Malian 


Centilbuomo, and the Spaniſh Hidulgo, or Hijo Dalgo, 


that is, the Son of Somebody, or of a Perſon of Note. 
If we go farther back we ſhall find Gentleman origi- 
nally derived from the Latin, Gentilis homo, which was 
uſed among the Romans for a Race of noble Perſons of 
the ſame Name, born of free or ingenuous Parents, 
and whoſe Anceſtors had never been Slaves, or put to 
Death by Law. Thus Cicero, in his Topicks, Gentiles 
unt, qui inter fe eodem ſunt nomine, ab ingenuis oriundi, 
quorum-majorum nemo ſervitutem ſervivit, qui capite non 
ſunt diminuti, &c. Some hold that it was formed 
from Gentile, i. e. Pagan, and that the antient Franks, 
who conquered Gaul, which was then converted to 
Chriſtianity, were called Gentiles by the Natives, as 
being yet Heathens. Others relate, that towards the 


Declenſion of the Roman Empire, as recorded by Am- 


mianus Marcellinus, there were two Companies of 
brave Soldiers, the one called Gentilium, and the other 
Scutariorum; and that it was thence we derived the 
Name Gentleman and Eſquire. This Sentiment is 


confirmed by Paſquier, who ſuppoſes the Appellation 


Gentiles and Ecuyers, to have been tranſmitted to us 
From the Roman Soldiery ; it being to the Gentiles and 
| Scutarii, who were the braveſt of the Soldiery, that 

the principal Benefices, and Portions of Lands, were 

aſſigned. | The Gauls obſerving, that during the Em- 


NOBILITY. 


pire of the Rimans, the g and . 
bet Fenements or Thy” erg Cali bad the 
the Frontiers of be iÞr Ouindes, became init bits n 
Cuſtomed 10 apply:the fameNames, Geyry 0. 
Eſcuyors, to much as chey formd their Kine 
beſt Proviſions and Appointments tz. 8b the 


— 


In Strictneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a Genf.. 
one whoſe Anceſtors have been Freemen, and hs * 
Obedience to none but their Prinee: On which þ ved 
no Man is a Gentleman who is not born ſo ng 

Among the Engliſh, the Lerm Gentleman i; 
ble to all above Yeomen; ſo that Noblemen 
properly called Gentlemen. 

In the Engliſb Statutes, Gontilis homo was 8 
good Addition for a Gentleman, 27 Ed. III ch Rdn 
tion of Knight is very antient, but that of Ee 


Gentleman rare before 1 Hen. V. or 


aPplica- 
May be 


Note, That what we call Gentlemen, Gentilhomqy, : 
France, are all Noblemen born, except thoſe 0 | 
the King is pleaſed to make ſuch, either for ome 4g 
nal Services, or-on any other Conſideration, A 8˙ 
Noblemen, of what Rank ſoever, call themſelves G 
tilbommes, and glory in that Appellation. Al —4 
who are not ſuch, let them be every ſo rich, are all i. 
cluded under the common Appellation of Burghefſes, 
and all accounted Roturiers, i. e. of the third Elac 

or tiers Eſtat, as we call itz none of th 4 


| them crjoyi 
any of the Privileges of the Nobility. | 7 29g 


Note alſo, That the Privileges of the lower Mbiliy, in 
England, are as follows, viz. Knights we excuſed 
from Attendance at Court-Leets. By M 
c. 21. they are ſo freed that no Demeſne Cart of theirs 
may be taken. The Son and Brother of a Knight by 
Statute Law, are capacitated to hold more than ore 
Benefice for the Cure of Souls. By the Statute, Prin, 
Facob, it ſeems that Knights and their Song (though 
they cannot ſpend 10 J. per Ann. nor are worth 200/,) 
may keep Greyhounds, Setting Dogs, or Nets, to take 

_ Pheaſants or Partridges. | 
Some Privileges, alſo, belong to Gentlemen. An- 
tiently, if an ignoble Perſon did ftrike a Gentleman in 
England, he was to loſe his Hand. A Gentleman, by | 
Stat. quint. Elizab. may not be compelled to ſerve in 
Huſbandry. The Child of a Gentleman brought up 

to ſing, cannot be taken without the Parents and 
Friends Conſent, to ſerve in the King's Chapel, as 
others may. The Horſe of a Gentleman may not be 
taken to.nde Part, @fe- ion {inns wwe 
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CF NIPTICES, according to Sir 1ſaac Newton, is a 
mited mathematical Science, which explains the 
Manner wherein Viſion is ꝓerformed in the Eye; treats 
of Sight in the general; gives the Reaſon of the ſeveral 
Modifications or Alterations which the Rays of Light 
undergoes in the Eye; and ſhews why Objects appear 
ſometimes greater, ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes more 
_ diſtin, ſometimes more confuſed, fometimes nearer, and 
ſometimes more remote. | | 


Note, That to proceed in the ſame Order I have ob- 
ſerved in all my other Treatiſes, I'll begin this by 
treating of Sight in general; and previouſly to it, by 
an exact Deſcription of ſeveral Parts which compoſe 
the Eye; that thereby the Reader may underſtand 
better the Manner wherein the Viſion is performed, 
and account more pertinently for the ſeveral Modifi- 
cations or Alterations which the Rays of Light un- 
dergo in the Eye; then I'll paſs to Catoptricks, and 
from thence to Diqptrichs, leaving Perſpective for a 
Treatiſe a: part. e $ a LM 


SIGHT is of ſuch. Neceſſity and Excellence, that every 
Body would;rather chuſe to · he. deptived of any other of 
their Senſas, than that of Sight. For with its Aſſiſtance, 


ful Fabrick of this aſpectable World is known; and the 
Things inviſible render'd conſpicuous by the viſble. 

The Organ of Sight is the = or rather the Eye; 
ſince Nature has preſented us with two; that if by ſome 
Misfortune or other, one ſhould fail us, the other f. 
maining ſhould diſcharge the Office of both. But tae 


Author of Nature has provided for the Security of both, 


by placing them vader the Forchead, on the Sides of | 
the Noſe, in two Orbits, dug in the Bones of the C. 
nium, that in thoſe oſceous Seats, they may be the better 
ſhelter'd againſt all foreign Accidents. To theſe 0906 
he was pleafed to add, for a ftill greater i . 
Eye-Lids, or Veils, to cover the Eye, and C 10 
from Duſt, Smoak, and all other Things which co 
. 1 | Gall Glands | 
There occurs in the Eye-Lids ſeveral ſma he 
which with the Humour 2 2 8 
Eye; but more particularly in the great A 
cada, there * e Gland, whence bar 
flow, excited to it, either by an Exceſs of — 15 
ſome aerimonious Humour, or ſome ſharp Win 
ing that Gland, _ PE OY 
"Inte Orbit are found ſix Muſcles, applied to ti *. 
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: Eve. The firſt of them draws the Eye 
tion 2 2 . is called Elevator or Superbus. T e 
which is oppoſite to it, caſts it down, whence it 
Deprimens, or Humilis. The third, placed in the 
Angle, or great Canthus, draws the Eye to- 
wards the Noſe, whence it is called Adducens and Potator. 
fourth draws the Eye towards the little or external 
2 and is for that Reaſon called Ahducens or Indig- 
_— 'Theſe four Muſcles are called Re# or ſtraight 
ww :wo other Muſcles are the Obliqui, which environ 
de Eye, and move it obliquely. _ | | - 
While the oblique Muſcles act in Concert, and with 
val Strength, the Sight is ſtrait; but if one of them 
E than the other, then the oblique Motion is 
b but to prevent, as much as poſſible, that Defor- 


tas placed at the Root of the Noſe, a certain perforated 
5 called the Troclea, whereby that deformous 
Motion 15 moderated. | ; 


. the Adnata, called by Hippocrates and Galen, 
te White of the Zyeʒ and which, becauſe i ins the Eye 
nich the Orbit, and inward Bones, is called the Conjunc- 


"The firk proper Membrane, is faid to be expanded 
round che kal of the Eye; the hind-Part thereof, A F, 


Cornea, becauſe tranſparent like Horn. Fig. 6. Eu 
The ſecond, which is thinner, proceeds from the Pia 
Mater, and is commonly called in its poſterior Parts CC 
Curides, either becauſe it contains the Humours of the 
Eye, in very near the ſame Manner the Chorion con- 


its Anterior, Q 11 Q; thus called, becauſe it is tranſpa- 
rent like a Grain of a Grape. 555 
The Perforation of the Uvea, II. is called the Pupil, 
or ple of the Eye; which by Means of muſcular Fi- 
bres, is ſometimes contracted, when too much Lyght of- 
fends the Eye ; and ſometimes dilated, when there is but 
a moderate Light. Thoſe muſcular Fibres being diſ- 
ng; round the, Pupil, in a circular Manner, are called 
K.. „ N ln mae 
| be third Membrane, or Tunick S 8 8, is che Retina, 
ſo called as reſembling a Net, and. covering only the Fund 
or Bottom of the Eye, oppoſite to the Sight. I his 
| Membrane derives from the medullary Subſtance, T 888, 
of the Optick Nerve ; and is conſidered as the proper Or- 
i ( 


? 
= 


Cloſed between theſe Tunicks, viz. 1. The Aqueous, a 
lmpid tranſparent” Humour, ſituated in the fore-Part of 
the Eye, immediately under the Cornea, and occaſioning 
is Protubennge. u 


The Cfalline, ſituated, immediately under the aque- 


dus behind the Uvea, oppoſite to the Pupil. 
3. The virus or glaſſy Humour, which fills all the 


da the ſpherical Figure to the Eye. On its back · Part 
s the Reting ſpread, 1117 48 

Some Authots finding theſe Humours covered with 
Poper Membranes, have given diſtinct Names to them, 


ang only. Production 

wned, the Diſtnetion. is not much regarded. 
Leg ſe previouſly obſerved with Reſpect to the Organ 
& 1 * Pals to the Explication of Viſon; which is 
e e ee by the Organ 


0 bum, is very well defined to be a Senſation, where- 
"2 wav certain Motion of the Optick Nerve, made in 
rice "a the Exe, by the Rays of Light emitted or 
Ts m Objects, and hence conveyed to the com- 
019 in the Brain, the Mind perceives the lumi- 
1 lity, antity, Figure, Sc. 
the Man nomen ifs | | 
ner wherein it is effected, make one of the 
a e age an Ardcles of the whole Sytem. 
| OL, II. - 
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nity in the oblique Motion of the Eye, cautious Nature 


jive, and is thought to be propagated from the Peri- 


is called Sclerotica, or hard; and the Anterior, viz, A B, 


tains the Fœtus, or becauſe the ſmall Veſſels it is coverꝰd 55 
with, are diſpoſed in Form of a Chorus; and Uvea, in 


ind Pan of the Cavity of the Globe; and is that which 


* aqueous, cryſtalline, and vitreous Tunicts; but theſe 
of the other Coats above- men- 


of Von, the Cauſes thereof, and 


627 
of natural Knowledge. Indeed a great Part of the phyſi 
mathematical, and anatomical Diſcoveries of the ome 
terminate here, and only tend to ſet the Bulineſs of Vi- 
fon in a clearer Light. wig 9 1, 
| Hitherto refers what Sir Iſaac Newton, and others, have 
diſcovered of the Nature of Light and Colours, the Laws 
of Inflection, Reflection, and Refraction of the Rays; 
the Structure of the Eye, particularly the Retina, and 
Optick Nerves, Ec. AN WO AH 
The better to underſtand this Article, we muſt care- 
fully examine, previouſly to all other Things, the Na- 
ture of Light and Colours, which is the Medium, or Ve- 
hicle, whereby Objects are carried to the Eye. 
. Licar, is that Senſation occaſioned in the Mind, by 
the View of luminous Bodies; or that Property in Bo- 
dies, whereby they are fitted, to excite thoſe Senſation 
in us. oc 
Light is alſo uſed to denote a certain Action of the 
luminous Body, on a Medium between it and the Eye; 
by ewe whereof, ſome ſuppoſe the one to act on the 
other. | 
This they call ſecundary or derivative Light ; to diſtin- 
guiſh it from that of luminous Bodies, which is called 
Primary or minute. | | n {9772 
Ariſtotle explains the Nature of Light, by ſuppoſing 
ſome Bodies to be tranſparent, as Air, Water, Ice, Sc. 
But ſince, in the Night- time, we do not fee any Thing 


o 


through thoſe Bodies, he ſays, they are only tranſparent 


potentially; whereas in the Day they become really and 
actually tranſparent: And ſince it is Light alone that can 
reduce that Power into Act, he defines Light to be the 
Act of a tranſparent Body, conlider'd as ſuch. He adds 
that Ligbt is no Fire, nor is it any Thing bodily, radia- 
ting from the luminous Body, and tranſmitted thro' the 
tranſparent one; but the mere Preſence of Fire, or ſome 
other luminous Body, at the tranſparent one. 

This is Ariſtotle's Doctrine of Light, which his Fol- 
lowers miſtaking, have foiſted on him another, very 
different; making Light and Colours to be Qualities of 
the luminous and colour'd Bodies themſelves, and in all 


Reſpects like thoſe Senſations which they occaſion in us: 


Adding, that Things lucid, or colour'd, could not pro- 
duce any Senſations in us, unleſs they had ſomething 
ſimilar in themſelves, ſince Nihil dat quod in ſe non 
habet. W a CITY | 41 000 1 
But the Sophiſm is apparent; for we find, that a Nee- 
dle, in pricking the Fleſh, gives us Pain, which no 
Body ever imagined to exiſt in the Needle. But that it 
is not neceſſary there ſhould be any Similitude between 
the Quality of the Object, and the Senſation it produces, 
appears. ſtill more evident from a Glaſs Priſm, which is 
formed to exhibic blue, yellow, red, and other Colours, 


OL 41444. extreamly vivid; and yet no Body will ſay there is any» 
Three Humours are conſpicuous in the Eye, and in- 


Thing in the Glaſs Priſm, like thoſe Senſations. 

The Cartefians have refined conſiderably on this No- 
tion; and own, that Light, as it exiſts in the luminous 
Body, is nothing but a Power or Faculty of exciting in 
us a very clear and vivid Senſation ; adding, that what is 


required to the en of Light, is, that we be fo 


formed, as to be capable of ſuch Senſations ; that in the 
hidden Pores of the tranſparent Bodies, there be a cer- 
tain ſubtile Matter, which, by Reaſon of its exceeding 
Smallneſs, may penetrate even Glaſs, and yet be ſtrong 
enough to ſhake certain Capillaments at the Bottom of 
the Eye; and laſtly, that this Matter be impelled by the 
luminous Body, ſo as to move the Organ of Sight. 
Primary Light, therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a cer- 
tain Motion of the Particles of the luminous Bodies, 
whereby they are. enabled to, propel, every; Way, the 
Materia Subtilis, lodged in the Pores of tranſparent Bo- 
dies; and ſecundary or derivative Light, in a Conatus to 
Motion, or an Inclination of that Matter, to recede from 
the Center of the luminous Body in right Lines. 
Father Malebranche explains the Nature of Light from 
a ſuppoſed Analogy between it and Sound; the latter, 
it is allowed, is produced by the Vibrations of the inſen- 
ſible Parts of the ſonorous Body: Which Vibrations, it 
they be greater or leſs, that is, if they run through 
eater or leſs Arches of the fame Circle, are ſtill per- 
ormed in the ſame Time, and the Sounds produced 
by them, only differ in greater or leſs Degree of Strength; 
but if there be a greater Number of Vibrations, * 


| 
} 


from the true Time marked by the Tables. 


Diameter of the Earth's annual Orbit. | 
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| fame Time, in one ſonorous Body, than in another, theſe 


being cloſer, become of a different Kind: And thus their 
Sounds alſo differ, forming what we call different Tunes 
or Notes; the quick Vibrations forming the acute, and 
the ſlower the grave Notes. LIES 0 
Thus he ſuppoſes it to be with the Light and Colours: 
All the Parts of a luminous Body are in a rapid Motion, 


which, by very quick Pulſes, is conſtantly compreſſing 


the ſubtile Matter, between the luminous Body and the 
Eye, and excites Vibrations of Preſſions. As theſe Vi- 
brations are greater, the Body appears more luminous; 
and as they are more quick, or more ſlow, the Body is 
of this or that Colour. . 
This Hypotheſis, how ingenious ſoever, is entirely 
diſregarded by the Newtonians ; who ſay, that the pri- 
mary Light, Father Malebranche tells us. of, conſiſts 


| wholly in a certain Motion of the Particles of the lucid 


Body, whereby they do not propel any fictitious Mat- 


ter, ſuppoſed to be lodged in the hidden Pores of 
- tranſparent Bodies; but throw off from the luminous Body, 


certain very ſmall Particles, which are emitted every Way 
with great Force: And that the ſecundary or derivative 
Light conſiſts, not in a Conatus, but a real Motion of 
theſe Particles, receding every Way from the luminous 
Body, in right Lines, and with an incredible Velocity. 
For, ſay they, if Light conſiſted in a mere Preſſion, 


or Pulſe, it would be propagated to all Diſtances, in the 
ſame Inſtant of Time ; the contrary of which appears, 
from the Phænomena of the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satel- 


lites, whoſe Immerſions, as the Earth approaches to- - 
wards Jupiter, are found to anticipate ſomewhat on the 
true Time, and to commence ſooner; and again, as the 
Earth retires from Jupiter, their Emerſions, which alone, 
in that Caſe obſerved, happen later and later, or loſe 
Time: Deviating thus, very conſiderably on either Side, 


This was firſt obſerved by M. Ramer, and ſince by 
other Aſtronomers; the Reaſon of which is not owing 
to any Eccentricity; but does apparently follow from 
this, that the Light of the Sun, reflected from the Sa- 
tellites, has further to travel, e'er it reaches the Eye, in 
the one Caſe, than in the other, by a Space equal to the 


Ligbt, therefore, according to this Sentiment, like 
other real Bodies, do not move inſtantaneouſly, but in 


Time. Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that the Light of 


the Sun is near ſeven Minutes in its Paſſage to the Earth, 


which is the Space of 50, ooo, ooo Miles; a Velocity 


10,000,000 greater than that wherewith a Ball flies out 
of the Mouth of a Cannon. . | 


They fay, further, that if Light were not a Body, 
but conſiſted in a mere Pulſion or Preſſion, it would 
never be propagated in right Lines, but would be conti- 


nually inflected ad umbram. Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, 
A Preſſure on a fluid Medium (i. e. a Motion propa- 


gated by ſuch a Medium) beyond any Obſtacle, which 


impedes any Part of its Motion, cannot be propagated 


in right Lines, but will be always inflecting and diſpo- 


< ſing itſelf every Way, to the quieſcent Medium beyond 
© that Obſtacle. The Power of Gravity tends down- 
<* wards, but the Preſſure of Water riſing from it, tends 
every Way with an equal Force, and is propagated with 
equal Eaſe, and equal Strength in Curves, as in ftrait 
< Lines. Waves on the Surface of the Water, gliding 
by the Extremes of any very large Obſtacle, infle&, 
and dilate themſelves, ſtill diffuſing gradually into the 
< quieſcent Water, beyond that Obſtacle. The Waves, 
* Pulſes, or Vibrations of the Air, wherein Sound con- 


ſiſſts, are manifeſtly inflected; though not ſo conſidera- 
_ © bly as the Waves of Water; and Sounds are propagated 


with equal Faſe, through croſſed Tubes, and through 
* ſtrait Lines; but Light was never known to move in 
any Curve, nor to inflect itſelf ad umbram.” Whence it 
is concluded by Sir Iſaac's Diſciples, that the Rays of 
Light, are ſmall Corpuſcles, emitted with exceeding Ce- 


lerity from the luminous Body, As to the Force where- 


with theſe Corpuſcles are emitted, ſo as to enable them 
to move at the inconceivable Rate of 10,000,000 Miles 


in a Minute, hear the fame Author: Among Bodies of 


* the ſame Kind and Virtue, by how much any one is 


* ſmaller, by ſo much is its attractive Power greater, in 


Proportion to its Bulk, This Power we find ſtronger 


that the Particles of ſmall Magnets bei; 


tion of its Parts, and is got out of the 


the ſecond of a Minute, vaſtly more than a thoufnd 


' ſtance of ſome of the fixed Stars; the Light whereof be- 


that are thus able to difperſe their Light through the vaſt 


in ſmall Magnets, than in large ones, Regard b.. 
to the Difference of their Weights, 1 0 — bad 
* Neaſon j 
© other, more eaſily unite their Forces in Weh each 
© ther, and act conjunctly. For the fame Real, wi 
Rays of Light, being of all other Bodies the 155 the 
© nute, it may be expected, that their attraQiye 5 1 
* ſhould be, of all others, the ſtrongeſt; and Aw herd 
in Effect they are, may be gathered from ther og 
ing Rules. The Attraction of a Ray of Light dlloy. 
ing to the Quantity of its Matter, in a Rab 
* pounded of the Velocity of the Ray of Liv}, com- 
Velocity of that projected Body; provided? ee 
* the Inclination of the Ray, to the refractin Paik 
* be the ſame with that of the projected Body » Alice 
* rizon, From which Proportion I gather, that th Ho. 
« tration of che Rays of Light, is above At 
ooo, ooo, ooo Times greater; that the G 
dies, on the Surface of the Earth, in Proportion t 
Quantity of Matter in each, if the Light pale , the 
the Sun to the Earth in the Space of ſeven Min m 
But now, as in Algebra, where affirmative Ou: 
* ceaſe, there negative ones begin; ſo in Machen 1 
* where Attraction ceaſes, there the repelling Power x: FR 
* ſucceed : Therefore a Ray of Light, as foon 25 $3 | 
* caſt off from the luminous Body, by the vibratn Wa. 
3 . ph Sphere of its At. 
traction, is propelled with an immenſe Velocity. . 
The wonderful Diviſibility of the Parts of Mater. 3 
no where more apparent, than in the Minuteneſß of the 
Particles of Light : Dr. Niewentiit has computed, that 
an Inch of Candle, when converted to Light, becomes 
divided into 269617040 Parts, with 40'Cyphers annex. 
ed; at which Rate there muſt iſſue out of t, when 
burning 418660, with. 39 Cyphers more, Particles in 
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ravity of By. 
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Times a thouſand Million Times the Number of Sand 
the whole Earth can contain; reckoning 10 Inches to a 
Foot, and that 100 Sands are equal to an Inch, 
The Expanſion, or Extenſion of any Portion of Li, 
is thought inconceivable ; Dr. Hook ſhews, it is as unli- 
mited as the Univerſe; proving it from the immenſe Di- 


comes ſenſible to the Eye by Means of a Teleſcope ; nor, 
adds he, is it only the great Bodies of the Sun and Stars, 


Expanſe of the Univerſe ; but the ſmalleſt Spark of a lu- 
cid Body muſt do the ſame, even the fmalleſt Globule, 
ſtruck from a Steel by a Flint. t. 
Dr. Graveſand aſſerts, a lucid Body to be that, which 
emits or gives Fire a Motion in right Lines; and makes 
the Difference between Light and Heat to conſiſt in this, | 
that to produce the former, the fiery Particles muſt en- 
ter the Eye, in a rectilinear Motion, which is not e.. 
quired in the latter: On the contrary, an irregular Mo- 
tion ſeems more proper for it, as appears from the Rays, 
coming directly from the Sun, to the Tops of Mour- 
tains, which have not near that Effect with thoſe in te 
Valleys, agitated with an irregular Motion, by fereta 
Nee ee a LS 
Whether or no there be always Light where there 1 
Fire, is diſputed among Authors; as alſo whether ther 
be any luminous Body without Heat; Heat being aMo- 
tion that may be infinitely. diminiſhed, and Light a 
Matter that may be infinitely rare: To which we maf 
add, that no Heat is ſenſible to us, ufileſs it be more f. 
tenſe than that of our Organs of Senſe. A 
Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that Bodies id Light as 
mutually on one another; Bodies on Light in . 
reflecting, refracting, and inflecting it; and L on 
Bodies, by heating them, and putting their 7 25 
vibrating Motion, wherein Heat principally conſ y A 
all fixed Bodies, he obſerves, when heated d 
tain Degree, do emit Light and ſhine which 75 
Sc. appears to be owing to the vibrating 1 10 pro 5 
Parts; and all Bodies abounding in earthy and oy 15 
Particles, if ſufficiently agitated, emit Ligh!, & 10 . 
ſoever that Agitation be effected. Thus de, abe 
ſhines in a Storm, Quickſilver, when ſhaken " a 
Cats, or Horſes, when rubbed in the Dark; e 


=— OS 2 0 - ee 


Fiſh, and Fleſh, when putrified. 15 
MN. Hawhkſbee has furniſhed us with 4 great Vt 


* * 


er the artificial Production of Light, natu- 


of ot luminous! as of Amber rubbed on Woollen 


>. of Glaſs on Woollen, of Glaſs on Claſß, 
* Shell on Woollen, and of Woollen on Wool- 
2 Experiments hereof, he makes the fol- 
„ Reflections 3 that different Sorts of Bodies afford 
bly different Kinds of Light, different both in 
remark 4 in Force : That the Effects of an Attrition 
cb according to the different Proportions and 
ments of the Bodies that are to endure it; and 
© hes which have yielded a particular Light, may 
that B ht by Friction, to yield no more of that Light. 
n found by Experiment, that Mercury a- 
M. Berri Tin, and rubbed on Glaſs, dd it fil 
3 ter Degree: But that of all others, the moſt ex- 
* Liebt was that produced by the Attrition of a Dia- 
2 hog equally vivid with that of a burning Coal, 
0 zoitated by the Bellows. e e eee 
0 Boyle tells us of a Piece of ſhining rotten Wood, 
art upon exhauſting the Air from it was extinguiſhed; 
wats tits Re- Admiſſion, ſeemed to come to Life a- 
bt Ph ſhone as before : Being no doubt a real Flame, 
gin, cher Flames, not to be preſerved without Air. 
1 the Particles of Light are attracted by other Bo- 
des, is evident, from innumerable Experiments. This 
Phenomena was firſt obſerved by Sir Iſaac Newton, who 
found by re ned Trials, that the Rays of Light, in their 
4 aſage near tbe Edges of Bodies, whether opake or 
cranſoarent, 35 Pieces of Metal, the Edges of Knives, 
holen Glafſes, Ec. are diverted out of the right Lines, 
1nd always inflected or bent towards thoſe Bodies. 
This Action of Bodies on Light, is found to exert 


x the Diſtance is diminiſhed; as appears very ſenſible 
in the Paſſage: of a Ray between the Edges of two thin 
Planes at different Apertures; in which there is ſome- 
thing, very peculiar z the Attraction of one Edge being 
increaſed as the other is brought nearer to it. The 
Raps of Light in their Paſſage out of Glaſs mto Vacuum, 
are not only inflected towards the Glaſs, but if they fall 
too obliquely, will revert back again to the Glaſs, and 
ksñß do penn 
he Cauſe of which Reflection cannot be attributed to 
any Reſiſtance of the Vacuum, but muſt be entirely ow- 
ing to ſome Force or Power in the Glaſs, which attracts 
or draws back the Rays, as they were paſſing into the 
Vacuum, And this appears farther from henee, that if 
you wet the poſterior Surface fof the Glaſs with Water, 
r a Solution of Quick-Silver, then the 


Oil, Honey, © | 
Rays, which would otherwiſe have been reflected, will 
pals into and through that Liquor: Which ſhews, that 
| theRays are not reflected till they come to that poſterior 
| Surface of the Glaſs, nor even till they begin to go out 
of it; forif at their going out they fall into any of the 


perſiſt in their former Courſe,” the Attraction: of the Glaſs 
ten in this Caſe counter-ballanced by that of the 
Take 6 256 td 0nd nr ide Rog: 
From this mutual Attraction between the Particles of 
Light and other Bodies, ariſe two other grand Phæno- 
mena, which we call the Reflection and Refraion of 
Light: We know, that the Determination of a Body in 
Motion, is changed by the Interpoſition of another 
Bach in its Way: Thus Light impinging on the Surface 
of ſolid Bodies, ſhould be turned out of its Courſe, and 
beaten back or reflected, ſo as, like other falling Bodies, 
to make the Angle of its Reflections, equal to that of 
o "90 Daß ; 
This is found by Experience, Ligbt does; and yet 
the Cauſe of this Effect is different from that juſt now 
aligned: The Rays of Light are not reflected by ſtriking 
mn every Part of the reflefting Bodies, but by ſome 
Power equally diffuſed throughout the whole Surface of 
ody, whereby it acts on the Light, either attracting 
or repelling it without Contact: By which ſame Power, 
| jo Circumſtances, the Rays are refracted; and by 
: ich alſo the Rays are firſt emitted from the lumi- 
dels Body: As is abundantly proved by great Variety 


We Gas or by Sir 1Jaac Newton 3 which are as 
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{lf at a ſenſible Diſtance, though it always increaſes 


forefaid Mediums, they will not then be reflected, but 


1. Becauſe the Surfaces of poliſhed Glaſſes, which | 


0 
to the Eye appears ſmooth, are yet in Reality very rug 
ged and uneven; (Poliſhing being nothing e 
ſcratching, and breaking off the coarſer Protuberances, 
by Means of Sand, Glaſs, Putty, or Tripoli) if the 
Rays of Ligbt, therefore, were reflected by ſtriking on 
the ſolid Parts of the Glaſs, the Reflections would never 
be ſo accurate as we find they are; but the Rays would 
even be as much ſcatter'd by the moſt poliſhed Glaſs, as 
by the Tougheſt, © It remains, therefore, a Problem, how 
Glaſs, poliſhed by fretting Subſtances, can reflect Light 
lo regularly as it does, which Problem is ſcarce other- 
wiſe to be ſolved than by ſaying, that the Reflection of 
a Ray is effected, not by a ſingle Point of the reflecting 
Body, but by ſome Power of the whole Body, evenly 


diffuſed all over its Surface, and by which it acts on a 


Ray without immediate Contact. 

2. If the Colours ſeparated by a Priſm, placed at the 
Entrance of a Beam of Light, into a darken'd Room, 
be ſucceſſively caſt'on a ſecond Priſm, placed at a greater 
Diſtance from the former, in ſuch Manner, as that they 
all fall alike, or with an equal Obliquity upon it; the ſe- 
cond Priſm may be fo inclined to the incident Rays, 


that thoſe which are of a blue Colour, ſhall be all reflect 


ed by it; and yet thoſe of a red Colour pretty copiouſly 
tranſmitted. Now if the Reflection were cauſed by the 
Parts of the Air, or Glaſs, we would aſk why, at the 
ſame Obliquity of Incidence, the blue ſhould only im- 
pinge on thoſe Parts ſo as to be all reflected, and yet 
the red finds Pores enough, to be in a great Meaſure 
tranſmitteꝰ een e eee e een 
3. Where two Glaſſes touch one another, there is no 


ſenſible Reflection, and yet we ſee no Reaſon why the 


Rays ſhould not impinge on the Parts of tue Glaſs, as much 
when contiguous to other Glaſs, as when contiguous to Air. 
4. When the Top of a Water-Bubble, by the conti- 
nual ſubſiding, and exhaling of the Water, grows ve 


thin, there is ſuch a little, and almoſt inſenfible Quan- 


tity of Light reflected from it, that it appears intenſely 
black; whereas round about that black Spot, where the 
Water is thicker, the Reflection is fo ſtrong as to make 


the Water ſeem very white. Nor is it only at the leaſt 
Thickneſs of thin Plates or Bubbles, that there is no 


manifeſt Reflection, but at many other Thickneſſes, gra- 


dually greater and greater. For in one of our Author's 


Obſervations, the Rays of the ſame Colour were b 


Turns tranſmitted at one Thickneſs, and reflected at an- 


other Thickneſs for an undeterminate Number of Suc- 
ceſſions; and yet in the Superficies of the thin Body, 
where it is of one Thickneſs, there are as many other 
Parts for Rays to impinge on, as where it is of any o- 
zher Thickneſs; yt 7 2001 hve 10 Ek 20G 


5. Tf red and blue Rays, ſeparated by 4 Puiſmn, fall 
ſucceſſively on a thin Plate of any pellucid Matter, 


whoſe Thickneſs increaſes in continual Proportion (ſuch 
as a Plate of Air between two Glaſſes, the one Plane, 


and the other a little Convex) the ſame Part reflects all 


the Rays of one Colour, and tranſmits all thoſe of the o- 


ther; but in different Parts, will reflect the Rays of one 
and the ſame Colour, at one Thickneſs, and tranſmit 


them at another; and thus alternately, and in infinitum. 
Now it can never be imagined, that at one Place, the 


Rays which, for Inſtance, exhibit a blue Colour, ſhould 
have the Fortune to ſtrike on the ſolid Parts; and thoſe 


Which exhibit a red to hit on the void Parts of the Body; 
and at another Place, where the Body is either a little 


thicker, or a little thinner, that on the contrary the blue 


"ſhould hit on the Pores, and the red upon the ſolid 
Part: ; eee 


Air into Glaſs, or rather a little ſtronger, and by many 
Degrees ſtronger than in its Paſſage out of Glaſs into 
ver, = {709390555 17 8 „ 


Nom it ſeems' improbable that Air ſhould have more 
reflecting Parts than Water or Glaſs; but if that ſhould 


be or 4099 yet it will avail nothing; for a Reflection 
is as 
Glaſs by the Air-Pump, as when it is adjacent to it, If 
any ſhould here object, on Des Cartes's Hypotheſis, that 
though the Air be drawn, there is a ſubtle Matter re- 
maining to ſupply its Place, which being of a denſer 
Kind, is better fitted for the Reflection of Zighr, than 
| 8 any 
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6. In the Paſſage of Light out of Glaſs into Air, 
there is a Reflection as ſtrong as in its Paſſage out of 


rong, or ſtronger, when the Air is drawn from the 
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any other Body, the Newtonians pretend that the fol- 
lowing. Experiment does evidently convince that Rea- 
ſoning of Falſity. 5 1 e an ee 
7. If Light in its Paſſage out of Glaſs into Air, ſtrike 
more obliquely than at one Angle of 40 or 41 Degrees, 
it is wholly reflected, if leſs - obliquely it is in great mea- 


ſure tranſmitted. Now it is not to be imagined, that 
Light at one Degree of Obliquity ſhould meet with 
Pores enough in the Air to tranſmit the greater Part of 
it, and at another Degree ſhould meet with nothing but 
Parts to reflect it wholly, eſpecially conſidering that in 
its Paſſage out of Air-into Glaſs, how oblique ſoever be 
its Incidence, it finds Pores enough in the Glaſs to tranſ- 
mit. a grear Part of it. If any ſuppoſe that it is not 
reflected by the Air, but by the utmoſt ſuperficial Parts 
of the Glaſs, there is ſtill the ſame Difficulty : Beſides, 
that ſuch a Suppoſition is unintelligible, and will alſo ap- 
pear to be falſe, by applying Water behind ſome Part 
of the Glaſs inſtead of Air: For ſo in a convenient 
Obliquity of the Rays, ſuppoſe of 45 or 46 Degrees, 
at which they are all reflected where the Air is adjacent 
to the Glaſs, they ſhall be in great meaſure tranſmitted 
where the Water is adjacent to it; which argues, that 
their Reflection or Tranſmiſſion depends on the Conſti- 
tution of the Air and Water behind the Glaſs, and not 
on the ſtriking of the Rays upon the Parts of the Glaſs ; 
the Rays not being reflected until they have reached the 

laſt Parts of the Surface, and are begun to go out. For 
if in going out they fall upon a Surface of Oil and Wa- 
ter, they proceed; the Attraction of the Glaſs being 
ballanced by an equal Force the contrary Way, and pre- 
| vented from having its Effect, by the Attraction of the 
Liquor adhering to it: But if the Rays in paſſing out of 


this laſt Surface fall into a Vacuum which has no At- 


traction, or into Air which has but little, not enough 

to counterballance the Effect of the Glaſs; in this Caſe 

the Attraction of the Glaſs draws them back and reflects 
them. | 


- This will appear ſtill more evident, fay they, by lay- 
ing two Glaſs-priſms, or the object Glaſſes of two Te- 
leſcopes, the one plain, and the other a little convex, 


upon each other, ſo as they may neither touch, nor yet 


be too far a- part, will be tranſmitted above 1000000 


Part of an Inch a- part, will be tranſmitted through the 
Surface, and through the Air, or Vacuum between the 
Glaſſes, and paſs into the ſecond Glaſs; but if the ſe- 
cond Glaſs be taken away, then the Light paſſing out of 


the ſecond Surface of the firſt Glaſs into the Air or 


Vacuum will not proceed, but return into the firſt Glaſs 
and be reflected. 0 5 1 

Whence it follows, that the Rays are drawn back 
again by fome Force in the firſt Glaſs, there being no- 
thing elſe to occaſion their Return, And hence too it 


follows, that the Reflection is not effected, ſay they, by 


any ſubtie Matter, contiguous to the hind Surface, ac- 
cording to the Principles of Des Cartes ; ſince that Mat- 
ter ought to reflect them when the Glaſſes were nearly 

contiguous, as well as when the ſecond Glaſs is quite 
%%% mmm a Fs 11 
Laſtly, if it be aſked how ſome Rays come to be 
reflected, and others tranſmitted ; and why they are not 
all alike reflected, ſuppoſing the Reflection owing to the 
Action of the whole Surface? The ſame Authors ſhew, 
that there are both in the Rays of Light, and in the 


Bodies themſelves, certain Vibrations (or ſome ſuch Pro- 


perty) impreſſed on the Rays by the Action, either of 
the Luminary that emits them, or of the Bodies that 
reflect them; by means whereof it happens, that thoſe 
Rays in that Part of their Vibration, which conſpire 
with the Motion of the Parts of the Body, enter the 
Body, are refracted and tranſmitted ; but thoſe in a 
contrary Part of their Vibration reflected. TOs 
They add, that every Ray of Light in it's Paſſage 
through any refracting Surface, is put into a certain 
tranſient Conſtitution or State, which in the Progreſs of 


the Ray returns at equal Intervals, and diſpoſes the Ray 


at each Return to be eaſily tranſmitted through the 
next retracting Surface, and between each Return to be 
caſily reflected by it. | 


T heſe alternate Diſpoſitions, which Sir IJſaac Newton _ 


calls Fits, of eaſy Reflection, and of eaſy Tranſmiſſion, he 
accounts for, by. ſuppoſing that the Rays of Light, in 


OPTICKS: 


be then made to-fall a little more obliquely, 


therto deſcribed; and particularly, that the Rays have | 
different Sides, endowed with ſeveral original w. 


uſual Manner, i. e. the Sine of Incidence is to that of 


impinging on Bodies, excite Vibration IN 

happening to move faſter than the Rays, we ic 
is 1n that Part of the Vibration which onen A Ray 
Motion, it paſſes through; but when 1 the with its 
Part of the Vibration, is beat back again: "tary 
3 oy 18 CONE Uiſpoſed to be eaſily Wes 
or tranſmitted by every YVibrat; elected. 
takes is 7 ws 5 my Wen Which Over. 

Further, a Ray of Ligbt paſſin a 
into another of differene Denſity, 7 A 5 Medium 
making one oblique Angle with the Surface thy 
rates the Medium, will be refracted or turned ww. 
Right-Line, by reaſon the Rays are more firgs of its 
* by bx denſer, ky: a rarer Medium, BY 4. 

e Refraction of Light, Sir Iſaac Newton . 
not performed by the Rays falling — he rey nd jt 
Bodies; but without any Contact, by the As. of 
ſome Power in Bodies equally diffuſed througho 9 
Surfaces; by which ſome Power acting in other 0 bei 
ſtances, they are alſo emitted and reflected. m. 

The ſame Arguments whereby Sir Iſauc proves 
Reflection is performed without immediate ig 
imagines, go a great Way towards demonſtrating he 
ſame of Refraction; to which he adds the fol the 
ones. a | | . wowing 
1. Becauſe, if when Light falls out of Glaß nua . 
with the utmoſt Obliquity it will be as A 
wholly reflected. For the Power of the Gli 2 
has reflected Light emerging as obliquely 2 poi, 
ſuppoſing the Rays to fall ſtill more obliquely, vil be 
too ſtrong to let any of the Rays paſs; coofquen 
inſtead of being refracted they will be all re ul 

2. Becauſe in thin Lamellz, or Plates of Glak, I. t 
is reflected and refracted ſeveral Times al 
the Thickneſs of the Lamellæ increaſes in arithmetic 
Progreſſion, For where it depends on the Thicknek of 
the Lamina, which of the two it ſhall do, whether te. 
flect it, or let it be tranſmitted, 

3. Becauſe, whereas the Power of other Bodies, both 
to reflect and refract Light, are very nearly proportional 
to their Denſities ; yet unctuous and ſulphurous Bodies 
are found to reflect more ſtrongly than according to 
their Denſities, For as the Rays act more ſtrongly on 
thoſe Bodies to kindle them than on others; ſo do they 
again by their mutual Attraction, act more ſtrongly on 
the Rays to refract them, 30 TH 
Laſtly, becauſe not only thoſe Rays tranſmitted thro! 
Glaſs, are found to be refracted, but allo thoſe paſſing 
in the Air, or in a Vacuum near its Extremities, or even 
near the Extremes of many opake Bodies, e. pr. the 
Edge of a Knife, undergo a ſimilar Inflection, from the 
Attraction of the Body, | 


Mage 
Fs 


In Illand Cryſtal is obſerved a Kind of double E. 


frattion, very different from what we find in any other 
Body; the Rays that fall obliquely being not only di- 
perſed, with a double Refra#ion in one and the fame 
Surface, but even the perpendicular Rays themſelves ar 


moſt of them divided into two Beams, and are equal in 


Degrees of Light, at leaſt nearly to each other: Whence 


Sir Iſaac Newton takes Occaſion to ſuſpect that there ate 


in Light ſome other original Properties beſides thoſe hi 


For, of theſe Refractions the one is performed in the 


Refraction as 5 is to 3, and the other in an unuſual 
Manner; and yet the ſame Ray is refracted ſomenme 
in one Manner and ſometimes in another, according i 
the various Poſitions which its ſeveral Sides have, u 
reſpe& of the Cryſtal. Theſe Diſpoſitions, he hes 
muſt have exiſted originally in the Rays, without wy 
undergone any Alterations in that Reſpect, by Ws 

Every Ray of Light therefore has two oppoſite Sides, 


the one originally endued with a Property, whos | 
unuſual Refrain depends, and the other not en 


with that Property. 3 
Sir Jſaac — having obſerved the vivid coloured 
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Image, projected on the Wall of a darkned Room, b) 


be five 


the Sun- Beams tranſmitted through a Priſm, to nh 


In 
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ternately, as 
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. — of this Diſpropottion, was led from the 


hong us broad, ſetting himſelf to enquire into 


Experiments to the experimentum crucis; whence, 
other ended, he Groben! the Cauſe of the Phæno- 
. de, that ſome of the Rays of Light were more 


all than others, and therefore exhibited ſeveral 
F 


of the Sun under the Appearance of one extend- 

; ed Lengthwiſe. e + 
© Thence he acre e Maran, 1 ay 
* heterogeneous Mixture 9 f Ra s 1 erent. Y retrangi- 
— and hence he diſtinguiſhes, bt into two Kinds, 
de; u whoſe Rays are equally refrangible, which he 
he” ral, Amilar, or uniform Light ;, and that 
os Rays are unequally reffangible ; which he calls 
„ fn ony: 
There are but three Affections of Light, wherein he 
ſerved its Rays to differ. viz. Refrangibility, Reflexi- 
jility, and Colour; and choſe Rays which agree in Re- 


proceeded to” conclude, that , Light itſelf 


frangibility, agree alſo in the other two: Whence they 
be 


well defined 1 tough ſome. other 

they way poſibly be Kererogencal, l. 
* 54 Coloars exhibited” by homogeneal Light, 
he calls homogeneal Colours; and thoſe 4 5 by 
beterogeneal Light, beterogeneal Colours. Theſe Defini- 
dom laid down, he advances ſeveral Propoſitions, , 
"As, firſt, that the Sun's Light conſiſts of Rays differ- 
ing by indefinite Degrees of Refrangibility. Secondly, 
a Rays which differ in Refrangibility, when parted 
from one another, do proportionably differ in the Co- 
ours which they exhibit. Thirdly, that there are as 
many ſimple and -homogeneal Colours as Degrees of 
Refrangibility 3 for to every Degree of Refrangibility 


belongs a different Colour. Fourthly, Whiteneſs in all 


Reſpedts like that of the Sun's immediate Light, and of 
he uſual Objects of our Senſes, cannot be compounded 
of ſimple Colours, without an indefinite Variety of 
them; for to ſuch a Compoſition there are required 
Rays endued with all the indefinite Degrees of Re- 
frangibility,, which infer as many ſimple Colours. Fifth- 
jy, the Rays of Light do not act on one another, in 
paſſing through the fame Medium. Sixthly, the Rays 
of Light do not ſuffer one Alteration of their Qualities 


from Refraftion, nor from the adjacent quieſcent Me- 
dium, Seventhly, there can be no homogeneal Colours 
produced out of Light by Refraction, which are not 


commixed in it before; on OT: as was before 
obſerved, changes not the Qualities, of the Rays, but 
only ſeparates thoſe which have divers Qualities, by 
means of their different e Eighthly, the 
Sun's Light is an Aggregate of homogeneal Colours; 
whence homogeneal Colours may be called primitive or 
original. | | Ff api bgys. - 

We have already obſerved, that the Rays of Light 
are compoſed of diſſimilar or heterogeneous Parts; ſome 
of them being, in all Probability greater, others leſs. 
Now the ſmaller the Parts are, by ſo much the more 
refrangible they are, i. e. they are ſo much the more 
ealily diverted out of their rectilinear Courſe ; and thoſe 
Parts which differ in Refrangibility (conſequently in 
Bulk) we have alſo obſerved differ in Colour.  _ 
Hence ariſes the whole Theory of Colours; thoſe 
Parts, v. gr. which are the moſt refrangible, conſtitute 
Violet Colours (fay ſome modern Philoſophers) that is, 
the moſt minute Particles of Light, 1 206 ſeparately 


| Impelled on the Organ, do there excite the ſhorteſt Vi- 


tions in the Retina, which are thence communicated 


by the folid Part of the optick Nerve in the Brain, and 


creite in us the Senſation of Violet-Colour, the dimmeſt 
and moſt languid of all Colours; and thoſe Particles on 
the contrary, which are the leaſt refrangible, conſtitute 
i Ray of a red Colour, i. e. the greateſt Particles of Light 
exeite the longeſt Vibrations in the Retina, and ſo convey 
the Senſation of a red Colour, as being the moſt bright 
= vivid of all others. The other Particles being di- 
4 into little Rays, according to their reſpective 

gntudes and Degrees of Refrangibility, excite inter- 
We- Vibrations, and fo occalion Senſations of the in- 
"mediate Colours; in like Manner as the Vibrations of 


the — according to their different Magnitudes, excite 
anions of different Sounds. The Colours then of 
theſe little R ours | 
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not ſee it before. i r 
If the Veſſel A H BG C, fig. 8. be a Glak Veſſel, 


> 
-— 
perties, reſulting in all Probability from their differen 
Magntude, muſt be etual and immutable, 2 
be altered by any Reflection, Reftaction, or any ſubſe- 
quent Modificatioo . 
Others explain Refraction in a clearer and more con- 
ciſe Manner, and ſay that it happens either by. acceding 
the Perpendicular, or receding from it. For when 
Light paſſes from a rarer or thinner Medium into one 
more denſe, via. from Air into Water or Glaſs, then it 
is refracted by acceding to the Perpendicular; but when 
it paſſes from a thicker Medium into a thinner, viz. from 
Glaſs into Water, or from Water into Air, the Refrac- 
tion happens by its Receſs from the Perpendicular. | 
But to give a ſtill clearer Notion of the Refraction of 
Light, they illuſtrate it with the following Experiments: 
Therefore let us imagine that AH BGC, fig. 8. is 
an earthen Veſſel, in the Bottom whereof there is the 
Crown- piece B, that Crown- piece will certainly be ſeen 
by the Eye placed in E, by means of the Ray BE; 
but not by the Eye placed in D; for the Ray D H is 
terminated in H, not in B. But if the Veſſel be filled 
with Water to the very Top or Superficies, A C (which 
though it be ſeen here covered. with a Cloth, can not- 
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_ withſtanding, . be imagined uncovered). then the Ray 


which was carried from the Point B into E, will be re. 
fracted in the Point I, where the Superficies of the Air 
occurs, and tends towards D, in receding , from the 
Line F 7 G, which is perpendicular to the Superficies 
A3C: And then the Crown-piece will be ſeen by. him 


who will be placed in D; and will be referred not to 


1 


the Point B, but to the Point H. „ 164 
The Experiment of this is eaſily made, by taking a 
pretty deep Diſh, and putting in the Bottom a Crown 
or Half a Crown-piece, and then going backward from 

che Diſh till the Edges thereof hinder us from ſeeing the 
Piece any longer; but if we put Water in the Diſh, we 
ſhall ſee the Piece from that Place; whence we could 


> + 
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and the Side C G oppoſed to the Sun, as well as the 
Superficy Ai C, be covered in ſuch a Manner, that 
there be but the very little Hole i left for the Paſlage of 
the Light, then the Ray D i will tend towards the Point 
H. But if the Veſſel be filled with Water, through 
the ſmall Tube MN, then the Ray which was carried 
into H will be refratted by acceding to the perpendicu- 
lar Fi G, and environ the Point b. The Quantity of 
this Refraction will be known, by adapting either a Se- 
micircle or the Quadrant of a Circle within the Veſſel, 
or in any other Manner; for I do not pretend to relate 
here the different Means invented, uſed, and adapted 
by the Learned, to the Menſuration of Refracion. 
But to underſtand better what follows; we muſt ad- 
mit here the Definitions of divers Angles: Therefore 
let's examine the 19th Figure of our Table of Opticks, 
in which the Ray A B is imagined to paſs obliquely 
from Air into Water or Glaſs ; this being directed to- 
wards P, will notwithſtanding deſcend refracted into the 
Point I, becauſe meeting with a denſer Body, by ac- 
ceding to the Perpendicular HB G, and for the ſame 
Reaſon the Ray K B, which inclined towards O, will 


incline towards L. KY TR 8 
Then the Angle A B C formed by the Ray A B, and 


the Superficy B C, is called Angle of Incidence; likewiſe 


the Angle K B C, is an Angle of Incidence. 


The Angle AB H, formed by the Ray A B, and 


the Perpendicular H B, is the Angle of Inclination, and 
the ſame is to be ſaid of the Angle K BM. 
' The Angle G BI, formed by the refracted Ray BI, 
and the Perpendicular B G, is called a refracted Angle, 
as well as the Angle NBL .. | 
Laſtly, the Angle IBP, formed by the refracted Ray 
BI, and the right Ray A B, imagined to be carried into 
P (the ſame to be ſaid of the Angle LB O) is called the 
Angle of Refraftion. VVV 
Des Cartes has very ingeniouſly obſerved, that there 
is not always the ſame Ratio between the Angles: of Incli- 
nation, and thoſe refraFed. For that Ratio changes ac- 
cording to the various Inclination of the Rays; whence 
though the Ratio which is between the Angle of Incli- - 


d den. ban not being any adventitious Modifications nation A B H, and the refrafted Angle G BI, Be very 


Vol. II. 


ut connate, primitive, and neceſfary Pro- well underſtood, it cannot be carried to K BM and 


7X NBL, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Superficy CB than K | | | 
the Angles of Inclination to the Sines of the reſracted 
Angles, is always the fame, v. gr. if we know the Ratio 


NB L. becauſe the R * AB is more inclined on the 
But the Ratio of the Sines of 


of the Line A H, which is the Sine of the Angle AB H 
to the Line G I, which is the Sine of the refracted Angle 
GBI; we'll find the ſame Ratio between the Angle 
K M, the Sine of the Angle K BM, and the Line N. 
L, the Sine of the Angle N Bl. ke 

This having not been attentively conſidered by Aba- 
zenus, an Arab, who lived in the 11th Century; nor 
by Vitellius who lived in the 14th, both attempted to 
obſerve by means of Inſtruments the Quantity of the 
refracted Angles, to reduce them into Tables; but as 
there is always the ſame Ratio between the Sines of the 


| Angles of Inclination, and the Sines of the refracted 


Angles ; therefore all other Refractions muſt be reduced 
by Calculation, from the ſole known Refraction of Light, 
from Air into Water, or into Glaſs, or viciſſim. 

Des Cartes has obſerved, that the Ratio of the Sines 
of the Angles of Inclination to the Sines of refracted 
Angles, when the Rays of Light paſs from the Air into 
Water, is almoſt as 4 to 3; or if we want a more ac- 
curate Meaſure, as 250 to 187. 5 ER 
Therefore if the Line A H, which is the Sine of the 


Angle of Inclination A BH, be divided into four Parts 


we'll find in the Line G I, or in the Sine of the refract- 


ed Angle G BI, three Parts equal to thoſe four. Like- 
wiſe the Line K M, will be to the Line NL, as 4 to 3; 


and the fame Ratio will be between all Sines of the 


Angles of Inclination, and the Sines of refracted Angles, 

If the Refraction ſhould happen from Water into Air; 
the Ratio of the Sines ſhould be inverted, viz. as 3 to 
4, or as 187 to 250. | | 


But if the Ray A B was to fall in Glaſs, not in Water, 


its Refraction would be greater; or it would approach 


nearer the n and then the Ratio of the Sine 


A, to the Sine GI, would be as 3 to 2. The ſame 
muſt be underſtood of all the Sines of an Angle what · 


ever. More of this in the Dioptricks. 


* 


As to Colovx, ſome define it a Property inherent in 


: Light; whereby, according to the different Sizes, or 
Magnitudes of its Parts, it excites different Vibrations 


in the Fibres of the Optic Nerve; which propagated to 
the Senſorium, affect the Mind with different Senſations. 
Or, Colour may be defined a Senſation of the Soul, 
excited by the Application of Light to the Retina of 


the Eye; and different as that Light differs in the De- 
gree of its Refrangibility, and the Magnitude of its com- 


nent Parts. 8 1 5 
In the former View, therefore, Light is the Subject 
of Colour; in the latter it is the Agent. . 8 RED 
Various are the Opinions of antient and modern Au- 
thors, of the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, with Regard 


to the Nature and Origin of the Phænomenon Colour: 


The moſt popular Opinion is that of the Arifotelians 
who maintain Colour to be a Quality reſiding in the co- 
four*d Body; and to exiſt independently of Light: Tho' 
Ariſtotle ſays, at the fame Time, that Colour cannot be 


| ſeen without Light: For by is the Act of that which 


is clear, viz. of the Air. For Colour, approached near 
che Eye, cannot be feen but by Means of the interjected 
Air. Whereby Ariſtoile ſeems. to inſinuate, that Light 
is entirely different from Colbuiur. 
The Carteſians come nearer the Matter; they own 
that as the colour'd Body is not immediately applied to 


the Organ, to occaſion the Senſation; and that as no 
Body can affect the Senſe but by immediate Contact; 


the coloured Body does not excite the Senſation of itſelf, 


or contribute any Thing to it; otherwiſe than by mov- 


ing ſome interpoſed Medium, and by that the Organ of 
Sight. „ SY 
They add, that as we find that Bodies do not affect 


the Senſe in the Dark, Light only occaſions the Senſe of 


Colour, by moving the Organ; and that colour'd Bo- 
dies are no further concerned, than as they reflect the 
Light with a certain Modification: The Differences in 
their Colours ariſing from a Difference in the Texture of 
their Parts, whereby they are diſpoſed to reflect the Light, 
with this or that Modification, DOT OI Fc ee 

Bur Sir Iſaac Newton, thinks, that he has eſtabliſhed a 
ſolid and conſiſtent Theory of Colours; built on ſure 


O DNF NJ. 


Experiments, and eie; al the Ph 
His Doctrine is as follows; -. ., _. 


©. That Author, ſays, chat ir in found jy Fee 
a 15 10 ö tence 


4 


ſome. of them, as it is hi hly probable.” are te. 
abate Ar ca Gndie, are! | 
of Light being ja BH an 


c 
to a 1 Point; but ſplit, as it were, and dir - le 


Action of che refracting Surface, out of thei, 1. * 
Courſe : And the reſt, as each exceeds another linear 
nitude, fo is it with more Difficulty, and leg conſe, 


Points, 


its Degree of Refrangibility, ſo does it differ fr * 


Colour; this is warranted. by numerods Exc it in 


are more refratted, ae 
Probability, the moſt minute Particles of Light, 4. . 
R Jengelled, excite the ſhorteſt Vibration = 4 
etina; which are thence propagated by the (jg * 
bres of the Optict Nerves into the Brain, there 10 cr. 
the Senſation of Violet Colour; as being the moſt 2 
and languid Fe all-Colonrsr” oi: "A 
Again, thoſe Particles which are the leaf ref. g. 
conſtitute a Radiolus, or Ray of a red Or = 
largeſt Particles of Light excite the longeſt Van 
the Retina; ſo as to excite the Senſation of red Clas 
the brighteſt and moſt vivid of all others. 
The other Particles being in like Manner 


ſeparated, 


according to their reſpective Magnitudes, into lite Rays, 


excite the intermediate Vibrations, and thus occaton 
the Senſation of the intermediate Colours; much in the 
fame Manner as the ſeveral Vibrations of the Air, accord, 
ing to their reſpective Magnitudes, excite the Senſations 
of different Sounds. „ 
To this it may be added, that not only the more di 
ſtint and notable Colours of red, yellow, blue, Gr. 
have thus their Riſe from the different Magnitude and 
Refrangibility of the Rays; but alſo the intermediate 
Degrees or Shades of the ſame Colour, as of yelloy up 
to green, of red down to yellow, GG. 
Further, the Colours of theſe little Rays, not being 
any adventitious Modifications thereof, but connate, pri- 
mitive, and neceſſary Properties ; as conſiſting, in all 
Probability, in the Magnitude of their Parts, muſt be 
perpetual and immutable, i. e. cannot be changed by 
any future Refraction or Reflection, or any Modification 
whatſoever. >: a 


This, the Newtonians pretend, is confirm'd by Abu 


dance of Experiments ; all Endeavours having been uſed, 
after ſeparating a colour'd Ray from thoſe of other Kinds, 
to change it into ſome other Colour, by repeated Refrac- 
tions, but to no Effect. Apparent Tranſmutations af 


Colours, indeed, may be effected, viz. where there 1san | 


Aſſemblage, or Mixture of Rays of different Kinds; the 
component Colours never appearing in their natural Hue 
in ſuch Mixtures, but always allayed, and temperedwiti 
each other: Whence reſults a middling Kind of (lar, 
which, by Refraction, may be ſeparated into the compo- 
nent ones: And thoſe after Separation, being remitted 
return to their former Colour. . 


Hence the Tranſmutations of Coleurs, by mixing | 


thoſe of different Kinds, are not real, but mere ap 
pearances or Deceptions of the Sight : For the Rays be 
ing again ſevered, exhibit the ſame Colours as at fr. 
Thus blue and yellow Powders, well mixed, app% ® 
the naked Eye green; yet, without having palled uf 
Alteration, when viewed through a Microſcope, tue ble 
and yellow Particles ſtill appear diſtinct. | 
Hence there ariſe two Kinds of Colours, the one % 
gival and ſimple, produced by homogeneal Ot 
by Rays that have the ſame Degree of Refrangibiliq, 


and the ſame Magnitude of their Parts; ſuch 28 red, | 


. o d Ind: 
yellow, blue, green, violet, purple, orange, Wo 
g0; with all their intermediate Teints and nn | 

The other Kind of Colour is ſecondat or beter rea 1 
compounded, of the primary ones, OT of a Mut 4 | 
Rn 
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| may alſo be ſecondary Colours, produced by 


moon hike the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſt- 
Compornnn eveal Light, as. to the Species. of Appear- 


ing Colour ; but not as to the Permanency, or 
"= jr ef, Thus yellow and blue make green, 
red and Fr in the general, if any two Colours be mixed, 
yellow in the Series of thoſe generated by the Priſm, are 
_ far apart, from their Mixture reſults that Co- 
not which in the faid Series is found in the Midway 
between them : But thoſe ſituated at too great a Diſtance 
nor lt the more any Colour is compounded, the leſs 


perfect and vivid it is; by too much Compoſition they 


dlated and weaken'd till they ceaſe. By Co 


— oh ere may likewiſe be produced Colours, not like 


'ofe of homogeneal Light. | | 
ade wo bday Compoſition is that of White- 
«fs; for to this all the primary Colours above-men- 
225 are required 3 and thoſe to be mixed in a certain 

Hence it is that white is the ordinary Colour of 
Lioht g Light being nothing elſe but a confuſed Aſſemà 
of Rays of all Colaurs. | 


If the Rays of different hots do this Yenik an be - 


ſeparated by one Refraction of one ſingle Surface, the 


| efron 15 much promoted, ſo as even to become ſen- 


chle to the Eye by a double Refraction. This is ob- 
ſerved in the tro Surfaces of any Glaſs, provided thoſe 
Surfaces be hot ohap But of all others it is maſt ſen- 
fible in the two 


mem whereof, as they are the Touchſtone of all Theo- 


res of Colours; and as they contain the Foundation of 
that here delivered, we ſhall lay down as follows, 

1. The Rays of the Sun tranſmitted 3 a triangu- 
uur Priſm, exhibit an Image of various Colours (the 
Chief whereof are Red, Yejlow, Green, Blue, and 

, Vole) on the oppoſite Wall, „ 
T be Reaſon is, that the different coloured Rays are 


ſeparated by Refraction. 


when the Priſm is an Angle of 60 or 65 Degrees, being 
fve Times its Breadth. The Reaſon is, that ſome of the 


Rays. are refrated more than others; and by that 


Means exhibit ſeveral Images of the Sun, extended 
Lengthwiſe inſtead  % TOO | 
3. Thoſe Rays which exhibit yellow, are turned fur- 


' ther from the rectilinear Courſe, than thoſe which exhi- 
bit red; thoſe which exhibit green than thoſe which ex- 5 of blue Rays are ſeparated by their unequal Re- 
fraction. e 

Videt the moſt: Accordingly, if the Priſm through _ 
which the Light is tranſmitted be turned about its Axis, 


tibir yellow : But of all others, thoſe which exhibit 


ſo the red, yellow, green, c. Rays be projected, in 


order, through a narrow Aperture into another Priſm 


placed at the Diſtance of about 12 Feet ; the yellow, 
green, Oc. Rays, though falling through the ſame Aper- 
ture, in the Ame Manner, and on the ſame Point of 
the ſecond Prim, will not be refracted to the ſame 
Place as the Red, but to a Point at ſome Diſtance from 
it; on that Side to which the Rotation is made. | 


Ih is what Sir Iſaac Newton calls tlie 8 


erucis; being that which led him out of the Diffculties, 
ino which the firſt Phznomenon, Sc. had thrown, him, 


and plainly ſhewed a different Degree of Refrangibility, For then the Rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the 
Pupil, will be ſeparated by Refraction into Colours, 
without being , diluted by the Admixture of the inter- 
cepted Rays, which would be refracted in a different 


ad 2 different Colour correſponding thereto in the 
Rays of Light; and that yellow Rays, v. gr. are more 
refrafted than red ones; green ones more than yellow 
mes; and blue and violet ones moſt of all. . 

4. The Colours of coloured Rays, well ſeparated by 
the Priſm, are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing 
an illuminated Medium, nor by their mutual Decuſſa- 
tion, their bordering on a deep Shadow, nor their being 
reflected from any natural Body, or refracted through 


ay one, in a Place howſoever obſcure. _ 


kde Reaſon is, that Colours are not. Modifications 
uilng from Refraction, or Reflection, but immutable 
2 and ſuch as belong to the Nature of the 
. 5 An Aſſemblage of all the Kinds of coloured Rays, 
collected either by ſeveral Priſms, by a Convex Lens, 
wy Concave Mirror, or in any other Manner, form 
vat we call F/hireneſs, yet each of theſe, atter Decuſſa- 
Jon, becoming ſeparated, again exhibits its proper Co- 
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_ tour ; for as the Ray was white before in Parts were ſe- 


ellow, orange, orange and yellowiſh green, 


they will be opake, though each a- part be tranſparent, 


none at all. 


aces of a triangular Priſm, the Phæno- ; through a Priſm held to the Eye, appear fimbriated, or 


bordered, on one Side with Red and Yellow, and on 


Pa Body near the Eye, the Extremes of Bodies, 


a Paper pierced with two Holes, appears double, and 


631 
ted by Refraction; fo. the Parts being remixed it 
ecomes white again; and coloured Rays, when they 
meet together, do not deſtroy one another, but are only 
interſperſed, ; Gtr, a 0 
Hence a red, green, yellow, 

are of ſuch a Colour. as riſes from white and black mixed 
together: And were there not ſome Rays abſorbed and 
loſt, would be plainly, white. In like Manner, if a Pa- 
per cut into a Circle, be ſtained with each of thoſe 
Colours ſeparately, and in a certain Proportion, the ſe- 
veral Colours will diſappear, add the whole Paper appear 
of onecantinued Colour ; which will be a Mean between 
white and black. | | te Libet 


Violet, thoſe tranſmitted Read. 


For the Rays were coloured before any Sepa ratic ; 13 | 
and by how much they are the more ng f ſo 


much they are the more eaſily reflected, and by th 
Means are ſeparated. nnn by that 


4 If two hollow Priſms, the | one filled with; bine 
Fluid, the other with a red one, be joined: together, 


For the one tranſmitting none but blue Rays, and the 
other none but red ones, the two together will tranſmit 


. All natural Bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed 


the other with Blue and Violet; for thoſe Fimbriz are 
the Extremes of entire Images, which the Rays of any 
Kind, as they are more or leſs refra&ted, would exhibit 


nearer, or at a greater Diſtance from the real Place of 
the Object. | 4 ISL 7 


9. If two Priſms be ſo placed, as that the Red of. 
the one, and the Purple of the other meet together, in 


$5: a Paper fit for the Purpoſe, incompaſſed with Darkneſs, 
2. This Image is not round but oblong ; its Length, 


the Image will appear pale; and if viewed through a 


third Priſm, held to the Eye at a proper Diſtance, it will 


appear double; the one Red and the other Purple. 


In like Manner if two Powders, the one perfectly) 
red, the other blue, be mixed ; any little Body covered 
: 1 deeply with this Mixture, and viewed through a 


riſm held to the Eye, will exhibit a double Image, the 
one Red and the other Blue: In regard, the Red and 


10. If the Rays tranſmitted through a Convex Lens 
be received on à Paper, ere they meet in a Focus, the 
Confines or Boundaries of Light and Shadow, will ap- 
pear tinged with a red Colour; but if they be received 
eyond the Focus, with a blue one. 5 
Vocus in the firſt Caſe, the red Rays 


N a - o 7 
after Decuſſation in the Focus, the blue ones. | 


II. If the Rays about to paſs through either Side of 


the Papillæ, be intercepted by the Interpoſition of any 


placed as if viewed through a Priſm, will appear tinged 
irh Colours, though thoſe not very vivid. #0 


Manner. And hence it is, that a Body viewed through 


© # 


alſo tinged with Colours. 
As to Colours of thin Lamine, 
different Colours are ſeparated by the Refraction of Priſms 
and other thick Bodies, ſa are they ſeparated, though in 


a different Manner, in the thin Lamellæ or Plates of any 


pellucid Matter, v. gr. the Bubbles raiſed in Water, 


thickned by Soap, &c. for all Lamellæ, under a deter- 
minate Thickneſs, tranſmit Rays of all Colours, without 
reflecting any at all: But as they increaſe in Thickneſs, 
in arithmetical Proportion, they begin to reflect, firſt 
blue Rays, then in Order,” green, yellow and red, 
all pure; Then again, blue, green, yellow, red, 
more and more mixed and diluted, till at length ar- 
riving at a certain Thickneſs, they reflect Rays ba all 

* Bs | Colour: 


f > A re blue, and violet Colour, 
being mixed in a certain Proportion, appear whitiſh, i. e. 


* 
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6. If the Rays of the Jun fall ve 8 obl we ** the 
inner Surface of a Priſm, thoſe 1 wr will be 
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- | being ſome- | 
what more refracted, are the higher; but in the ſecond, 


or Plates. As Rays of 


_ 


Colours perfectly intermixed, viz. white, 1 
Part a ſlender Lamella reflects any 
Colour, v. gr. blue; in that Part it always tranſmits the 
oppoſite Colour, v. gr. red or yellow. ee 
d by Experiment, that the Difference of Co- 
Jours of a Plate, does not depend on the Medium that 
encompaſſes it; but the Degree of Vividneſs does: 
Cæteris paribus, the Colour will be more vivid, if the 
denſer Medium be encompaſſed with the rarer. A Plate, 
Cæteris paribus, reflects more Light as it is thinner; as 
far as a certain Degree of Thinneſs, 
flects no Light at all. 
In Plates, whoſe T 


But in whatſoever 


beyond which it re- 
19 9 | i 


hickneſs increaſe in the arithmetical 
Proportion of the natural Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, Sec. 
if the firſt or thinneſt reflect any homogeneal Ray, the 
ſecond will tranſmit it; the third again will reflect it: 
And thus is the ſame Ray alternately reflected and tranſ- 
mitted, i. e. the Plates correſponding to the odd Num 
bers, 1, 3, 5, 7, Cc. will reflect the ſame Rays that 
thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, 6, 8, Sc. 
homogeneous Colour in a Plate, is ſaid to be 
of the firſt Order, if the Plate reflects all the Rays of 
that Colour. In a Plate, whoſe Thinneſs is triple the 
firſt, it is ſaid to be of the ſecond Order: In another, 
vwhoſe Thinneſs is five times that of the 
be of the third Order, &c. 
A Colour of the firſt Order is th 
and ſucceſſively the Vividneſs of the Colour increaſes, as 
uantity of the Order increaſes: The more the 
Thickneſs of the Plate is increaſed, the more Colours it 
reflects; and thoſe of more different Orders. In ſome 
Plates, the Colour will vary as the Poſition of the Eye 
varies ; in others it is permanent, | 
With reſpect to Colours of natural B 
appear of different Colours, as their Surfaces are diſpoſed 
to reflect Rays of this or that Colour alone; or of this or 
that Colour more abundantly than any other: Hence 
Bodies appear of that Colour which ar 
ture of the reflected Rays, 
All natural Bodies conſiſt of ve rent 
Lamellæ, which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to 
each other, as that there happens no Reflections or Re- 
fractions, in their Interſtices, thoſe Bodies, become pellu- 
cid, or tranſparent: But if their Intervals be ſo large, 
and thoſe filled with ſuch Matter; or ſo empty (with 
regard to the Denſity of the Parts themſelves) as that 
there happens a Number of Reflections and Refractions 
within the Body; the Body, in that Caſe, becomes opake. 
The Rays which are not reflected from an opake Body, 
penetrate into it; and there ſuffering innumerable Re- 
flections and Refractions, at length unite themſelves to 
the Particles of the Body itſelf. 
Hence an opake Body grows d 
flects Light leſs copiouſly : Whence we ſee why a white 
Body, which reflects almoſt all the Rays that ſtrike upon 
wly than a black one, which re- 


firſt, it is ſaid to 


e moſt vivid of any; 


odies, they only 


iſes from the Mix- > 


ry thin, tranſparent 


ark the ſooner, as it re- 


it, heats much more ſlo 
flects ſcarce any. EA os 
To determine that Conſtitution of 'the Surface of Bo- 
dies, whereon their Colour depends, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that. the ſmalleſt Corpuſcles, or firſt Particles 
whereof Surfaces are made up, are moſt thin and tranſ- 
parent, and ſeparated by a Medium of a different Denſity, 
from the Particles themſelves. 
every coloured Body, are innumerable ſmaller, thin 
Plates, correſponding to thoſe of Bubbles : Wherefore 
- what has been obſerved of t 


In the Surface then of 


hoſe, may be underſtood of 


gather, that the Colour of a Body depends 
on the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Parts of the Body, 
between the Pores of the Surface: That the Colour is more 
vivid and homogeneous, as the Parts are thinner ; thar, 
C-teris paribus, the ſaid Parts are the thickeſt when the 
Body 1s red ; and the thinneſt when violet: That the 
Parts of Bodies are uſually much denſer than the Me- 
dium contain'd in their Interſtices; but that in the Tails 
of Peacocks, in ſome Silks, and generally, in all Bodies 
whoſe Colours vary according to the Situation of the Eye, 
it is leſs: And that the Colour of a Body is leſs vivid to 
the Eye, as it has a denſer Medium within its Pores. 

Now of the ſeveral opake Bodies, thoſe conſiſting of 
the thinneſt Lamellæ, are black; thoſe conſiſting either 


of the thickeſt Lamellæ, moſt of w 
termediate Thickneſs, are blue, green, yello, eme in. 
inaſmuch as they refle& the Rays of that ow, or ted; 
lour,” much more copiouſly than that of an Fance Ge 
moſt of which laſt, either abſorb and ex, ter Ol, 
tercepting them, or elſe tranſmit, 'Sullb, by n. 
Hence it is, that ſome Liquors, v. gr. an N 
Lignum Nephreticum, appears red, or yellow * of 
by reflected Light ; and blue by tranſmitted L it vieweg 
Gold Leaves yellow in the former 2 8 And 
green or blue in the latter. e by 
To this may be added, that ſome of the ond 
by Painters, have their Colour changed by be ers uſed 
ground; which muſt be occaſioned by the Cons fnel 
or breaking of their ſmall Parts into others nuten 


hich are,of 6. 


: . } | ' * » 4 ſtill ſmalle 
Juſt as a Lamella has its Colour altered, by zer, Ae, 
J.... ng 99. 20703 9:2 


In fine, thoſe odd Phænomena ariſing from the Fi 
ture of Liquors of different Colours, can no w. li 
better accounted for, than from the various AQ i) be 
the ſaline, Sc. Corpuſcles of one Liquor, with 0 a 
lour'd Corpulcles of another: If they unite, the Mat PF 
either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its Denſity vil a 
tered ; if they ferment, the Size-of the Particles ma 8 
diminiſhed, and thereby colour'd Liquors may be be 
tranſparent : If they coagulate, an opake Low 0 
produced of two tranſparent ones.. we I 
Hence it is eaſy to ſee why a coloured Liquid, ; 
Glaſs of a conical Figure, placed between the Eye 100 
the Light, appears of a different Colour in differen Pars 
of the Veſſel; there being more and more Rays inter. 
cepted, as they paſs through a longer or a ſhorter Sec. 
tion of the Veſſel : Till, at the Baſe, they are all inter. 
cepted ; and none ſeen but thoſe refleted, 
From the various Colours of natural Bodies, Sir Ia: 
Newton obſerves, the Bigneſs of their component fun, Bb 
may be eſtimated : For that the Parts of Bodies do pro- 
perly exhibit the ſame Colour with a Lamella of equal | 
"Thickneſs, provided the Denſity in both be the fame. 
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Note, That Ray has been heretofore ſo often mention'd 
that it is proper I ſhould inform the Reader what Re 
is: Therefore, Ti % Te Is ee 

| Ray, is a Beam, or Line of Light, propagated from 

a radiant Point, through an unreſiſting Medium, 

Sir Iſaac Newton defines Rays to be the leaſt Parts of 

Light, whether ſucceſſive in the ſame Line, or contem- 

porary in ſeveral Line. 

For that Light conſiſts of Parts of both Kinds, ap. 
pears hence, that one may ſtop what comes this Moment 
in any Point, and let paſs that which comes the next. 

Now the leaſt Light, or Part of Light, which may be 

thus ſtopped alone, he calls a Ray of Light. | 

If the Parts of a Ray of Light do all lie ſtrait between 

the Radiant and the Eye, the Ray is faid to be diref, | 

If any of them be turned out of that Direction, or bent | 

in their Paſſage, the Ray is faid to be reftacted. If it 

ſtrikes on the Surface of any Body, and be driven back, 

it is ſaid to be reflected. „ | 
In each Caſe, the Ray, as it falls either ditecth on 

the Eye, or on the Point of Reflection, or of Refrain, 

%%% A (( *» c 

Again, if ſeveral Rays be propagated from the Re 
diant equi- diſtantly from one another, they are called fr 
rallel Rays. If they come inclining towards each ole, 
they are called converging Rays. And if they go cor 
tinually receding from each other, they are called v9; 
ing Rays, . | 


© It is from the Circumſtances of Rays, that the ſeyeral 
Kinds of Bodies are diſtinguiſhed in Opticks. A Body, 
e. gr. that diffuſes its own Light, or emits Ks of 1s 
own, is called a lucid or luminous Body. If it 0 
flects Rays which it receives from another, darn 
illuminated Body. If it only tranſmits Kays, it b 2 
tranſparent Body. If it intercepts the Rays, or refules den 
Paſſage, it is called an opake Bo. ; 
n Heber no Body radiates, i. e. emits Rays, uoleſ it 
either luminous or illumined, _ A Point 
It is by Means of Rays reflected, from the ſev® 1 
of illumined Objects to the Eye, that they become + | | 
and that Viſion is performed, whence ſuch Rays ace cn 
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e find that any Point of an Object is ſeen 
In — which a Right-Line may be drawn from 
in al i +: But it is allowed nothing can be feen with- 
that F wh therefore every Point of an Object diffuſes 
out A ple Rays every be Again, from other 
,nnwmM* ments it appears, that the Images of all Objects, 
Expert Right-Lines may be drawn to the Eye, are 
— in che Eye behind the Cryſtaline, very ſmall, 
but = * other Experiments, that each Ray 
gr with it the Species, or Image of the radiating 
and that the ſeveral Rays emitted from the ſame 
__ ae again united in one Point, by the Cryſtaline, 
5 thrown on the Retina. 8 
ſt is the Spiſſitude or Cloſeneſs of the Rays emitted 
luminous Body, that conſtitutes the Intenſeneſs 
_ Light. Yet the Direction wherein the Rays ſtrike 
the Eye has a good Sway. In effect a perpendicular 
einc with more Force than an oblique one, in 
11 of the Whole Sine of the Angle of Obliquity 
follows from the Laws of Percuſſion) a perpendicular 
* will affect the Eye more vividly than an oblique 
un in that Ratio. | 6k 3 
If then the Spiſſitude of the Rays be equal, the In- 
unlitp will be as the Direction; if the Direction be the 
ame, the Intenſeneſs will be as the Spiſſitude. If both 
differ, the Intenſeneſs will be in a Ratio compounded 
of the Direction, and the Spiſſitude. . 
Hence, fff, if Light be propagated in parallel Rays, 


through an unreſiſting Medium, its Intenſity will not be 


varied by Diſtance. 2 5 


| Secondy, if Light be propagated in diverging Rays, 


through an unreſiſting Medium, its Intenſity will de- 
creaſe in 2 duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances from the 
radiant Point reciprocall ß. Vee 


irh, if Light be propagated in converging Rays, 


through an unreſiſting Medium; its Intenſity will in- 
creaſe in a duplicate Ratio of the Diſtances from the 
Point of Concourſe, reciprocally. = 20 I 

_ Fourth, if the Breadth of an illuminated Plane be 


' to the Diſtance of the radiant Point, as 1 to 2000000, 


it is the fame Thing as if the Rays ſtruck upon its Pa- 
ralle!: And hence, ſince the Diameter of the Pupil of 
the Eye, when largeſt, ſcarce exceeds 4 of an Inch; the 
ys will fall upon it parallel, as to Senſe, at the Di- 
ſtance of 3860 Engliſh Feet, which is nearly fix Furlongs. 
The Effect of concave Lenſes and convex Mirrors is 
to make parallel Rays diverged ; converging Rays be- 
come parallel, and diverging Rays to become more 
divergent, 5 | IB IgA | 
The Effect of convex Lenſes, and concave Mirrors, 


v to make diverging Rays become parallel; parallel Rays 


Wnt convergent, and converging Rays to converge 
. | „ 

The Rays of Light are not homogeneous or ſimilar, 
but differ in all the Properties we know of, viz. Re- 
frangibility, Reflexibility, and Colour. ab: 

[tis probably from the different Refrangjbility, that 
the other Differences have their Riſe, at leaſt it appears, 


that thoſe Rays which agree or differ in this, do fo in 
il the reſt, ES | | 


That from the different Senſations the differently diſ- 


* 2 excite in us, we call them red Rays, yelloto 
The Effect of the Priſm is to ſeparate and ſort the 


different Kinds of Rays, which come blended promiſ- 
cuculy from the Sun; and to throw each Kind by itſelf, 
wording to its Degree of Refrangibility and Colour, 
Ned to Red, Blue to Blue, Sc. ot | 
belides, Refrangibility and the other Properties of 
Roys of Light already aſcertained by Obſervation and 
nment, Sir Iſaac Newton ſuſpects they may have 
an more, particularly a Power of being inflected, or 
2 by the Action of diſtant Bodies; and thoſe Rays 


— differ in Refrangibility, he conceives likewiſe to 


| ON 5 Flexibility. | 
a . - . 4 | 
ins that the Ray, Edges and Sides of Bodies, he con- 


and that thoſe R 


with a Motion like that of an Eel ; 
rfleieg: ays which appear to fall on Bodies, are 


that th hs | | 
Vol. 1 ey may be refracted, reflected, and 


- 


may be bent ſeveral Times back- - 


or retracted before they arrive at the Bodies. 


g's : ; | | """W 
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inflected, all by the ſame Principle acting in different 

Circumſtances. 8 | | 
Again, do not the Rays which fall on the Bottom of the 

Eye, excite Vibrations in Retina; which being propa- 


— along the Fibres of the optick Nerve into the 


ain cauſe Viſion? And do not ſeveral Sorts of Rays 
make Vibrations of ſeveral Bigneſſes, which excite Sen- 
ations of ſeveral Colours, much after the Manner as the 
Vibrations of the Air, according; to. their ſeveral Big- 
neſſes, excite Senſations of ſeveral Sounds? Particularly, 
do not the moſt refrangible Rays excite the ſhorteſt Vi- 
brations, to make a Senſation of a deep Violet; and 
the leaſt refrangible, the largeſt, to make a Senſation of 
a deep Red? And the ſeveral intermediate Kinds of 
Rays, Vibrations of intermediate Bigneſs, to make Sen- 
ſations of intermediate Colours? 

And may not the Harmony and Diſcord of Colours 
ariſe from the Proportion of theſe Vibrations, as thoſe of 
Sound depend on the Vibrations of the Air? For ſome 
Colours, if viewed together, are agreeable, as Gold and 
Indico ; others difagreeable, as Blue and Green, &&c. 
Again, have not the Rays of Light ſeveral Sides en- 
dued with ſeveral original Properties? It is certain we 
find that every Ray of Light has two oppoſite Sides, 
originally endued with a Property whereon the unuſual 
Refraction of Iſland Cryſtal depends, and others two. 
oppolite Sides not endued with that Property. ꝛ. 


ſly, are not the Rays of Light very ſmall Bodies 


emitted from ſhining Subftances ? 


Such Bodies may have all the Conditions of Light; 


and there is that Action and Re- action between tranſpa- 
rent Bodies and Light, which very much reſemble the 
attractive Force between other Bodies. Nothing more 


is required for the Production of all the various Colours, 


and all the Degrees of Refrangibility, but that the Rays 
of Light be Bodies of different Sizes ; the leaſt of which 


may make Violet, the weakeft and darkeſt of the Co- 
lours, and be the moſt eaſily diverted by refracting Sur- 


faces from its rectilinear Courſe ; and the reſt as they 
are bigger and bigger, may make the ſtronger and 
more lucid Colours, Blue, Green, Yellow, and Red. 


Nor is any Thing more requiſite for the putting of 
the Rays into Fits of eaſy Reflection and eaſy Tranſ⸗- 
miſſion, than that they be ſmall Bodies, which by At- 


traction or ſome other Force, excite Vibrations in the 
Body they act upon; which Vibrations being ſwifter 
than the Rays, overtake them fucceſſively, and agitate 
them fo as by Degrees to increaſe and diminiſh their 
Velocity, and thereby put them into thoſe Fits 

_ Laſtly, the unuſual Refraction of Iſland Cryſtal, looks 
very much as if it were performed by ſome attractive 
Virtue lodged in certain Sides, both of the Rays and 
the OTyyttal. . 9 1 
In Opticts, we commonly call common Ray a Right- 
Line drawn from the Point of Concourſe of the two 


optical Axes, through the Middle of the Right-Line 


which paſſes e the Middle of the Centers of the 
Pupil of the two Eyes. 


Note, That an optical Avis, is a Ray paſſing through the 


Center of the Eye, or it is that Ray which proceed- 
Ing through the Middle of the luminous Cone, falls 
| perpendicularly on the cryſtaline Humour, and con- 
ſequently paſſes through the Center of the Eye, — 
Common or mean Axis, is a Right-Line drawn from the 
Point of Concourſe of the two optick Nerves, thro? 
the Middle of the Right-Lines, which joins the Ex- 
tremity of the ſame optick Nerves. ? 


Note, alſo, That a Cone of Rays includes all the ſeveral 


Rays which fall from any Point of a Radiant, on the 


Surface of a Glaſs. 


Note, again, That a radiant Point is any Point of a 
_ viſible Object, whence Rays proceed. Every radian: 
Point diffuſes innumerable Rays all around; but only 
thoſe Radiants are viſible, from which Right-Lines 
may be drawn to the Pupil, becauſe the Rays are all 
Right-Lines.— All the Lines proceeding from the 
ſame Radiant, continually diverge ; the Cryſtaline 
collects or reunites them again. Every Ray is ſup- 
poſed to carry with it the Species or Image of the 
Radiant. | 55 
11 Note, 
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Note, again, That the Medium ſo often mentioned in 


this Treatiſe, is that Space or Region, through which 
a2 Body paſſes, in its Motion towards any Point. 


Note, beſides, That having thus carefully examined the 


Organ of Viſion; the Nature of Light, and Colours, 
Reflection, Refractiun, Ray, Medium, &c. what re- 
mains with regard to Viſſon, is only to give a general 
Idea of the whole Proceſs, in which all the ſeveral 
Parts are concerned: Therefore, 


As to the different Opinions or Syſtems of Viſion. — 
The Platoniſts and Stoicks, held it to be effected by the 
Emiſſion of Rays out of the Eyes; conceiving, that 
there was a Sort of Light thus darted out, which, with 
the Light of the external Air, taking as it were hold of 
the Objects, rendered them viſible ; and thus returning 
back again to the Eye, altered and new modified by 
the Contact of the Object, made an Impreſſion on the 
Pupil, which gave the Senſation of the Object. | 

The Reaſons whereby they maintain their Opinion, 
are fetched, 1. From the Brightneſs and Luftre of the 

Eye: 2. From our ſeeing a remote Cloud, without 
ſeeing one which we are encompaſſed withal ; (the Rays 


being ſuppoſed too briſk and penetrating to be ſtopt 


by the near Cloud, but growing languid at a greater 
Diſtance, are returned to the Eye :) 3. From our not 
ſeeing an Object laid on the Pupil: 4. From the Eyes 
being weary with Seeing, i. e. by emitting great Quan- 
tities of Rays: And, laſtly, From Animals which ſee 
in the Night; as Cats, Lions, Moles, Owls, and ſome 
Men. | | 


The Epicureans held Viſion to be performed by the 


Emanation of corporeal Species or Images from Objects; 


or a Sort of atomical Effluvia, continually flying off 


from the intimate Parts of Objects to the Eye. 
Their chief Reaſons are, 1. That the Object muſt 
' neceſſarily be united to the viſive Faculty; and ſince it 
is not united by itſelf, it muſt be ſo by ſome Species 
that repreſents it, and that is continually flying from 
Bodies: 2. That it frequently happens, that old Men 
| ſee remote Objects better than near ones; the Diſtance 
making the Species thinner, and more commenſurate to 
the Delicacy of their Organ. „ 
The Peripateticks hold, with Epicurus, that Viſion is 
performed by the Reception of Species; but differ from 
him in the Circumſtances: For they will have the Spe- 
cies (which they call intentional) to be incorporeal. 


It is true Ariſtotle's Doctrine of Viſion, delivered in 


his Chapter De Aſpectu, amounts to no more than this; 
that Objects muſt move ſome intermediate Body, that 
by this they may move the Organ of Sight.— To which 
he adds, in another Place, that when we perceive Bo- 


dies, it is their Species, not their Matter, that we re- 


ceive; as a Seal makes an Impreſſion on Wax, without 
the Wax retaining any Thing of the Seal. Mok 
But this vague and obſcure Account, the Peripateticks 
have thought fit to improve. —Accordingly what their 
Maſter called Species, the Diſciples underſtanding of real 
proper Species, and aſſert, that every viſible Object ex- 
preſſes a perfect Image of itſelf, in the Air contiguous 
to it; and this Image, another ſomewhat leſs, in the 
next Air; and the third another, Sc. till the laſt Image 
arrives at the Cryſtalline, which they hold for the chief 
Organ of Sight ; or that which immediately moves the 
Soul. — Theſe Images they call intentional Species. | 
The modern Philoſophers, as the Cartefians and New- 
ſonians, give a better Account of Viſion. They all 
agree, that it is performed by Rays of Light reflected 
from the ſeveral Points of Objects, received in at the 
Pupil, refracted and collected in their Paſſage through 
the Coats and Humours to the Retina; and thus ſtri- 
king, or making an Impreſſion on ſo many Points 
thereof : Which Impreſſion is conveyed, by the corre- 
ſpondent Capillaments of the optick Nerve, to the 
Brain, Sc. ene 355 | 
As for the Peripatetick Series, or Chain of Images, it 
is a mere Chimera; and 4riftozle's Meaning is better 
underſtood without, than with them. In Effect, ſetting 
this aſide, the Ariſtotelian, Cartefian, and Newtonian 
Doctrines, of Viſion, are very conſiſtent: For Sir Jaac 
| Newton imagines, as already obſerved, that Viſion is 
performed chieily by the Vibrations of a fine Medium, 
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ous Humour, without any Refraction, 
right to II; where, 


Proceed ſtreight to the Point O, in the Foul « has 


in the ſame Point O. | % | 
Thus will the radiant: Point B affect the Fund of the 


reached the Point O: On the contrary, if the 09 


nay the Object may be ſo near, that the Rays procee 


which penetrates all Bodies, excited in bs 
the Eye by the Rays of Light; and ke onen of 
the Capillaments of the optick Nerves to the & through 
And Des Cartes maintains, that the Sun en ſorium. 
Materia ſubtilis, wherewith the World x how, the 
Way, the Vibrations or Pulſes of thar Matt 1 8. 
from Objects, are communicated to the Eye py * 
to the Senſory: So that the Action or Vibes thence 
Medium, is equally ſuppoſed in all. "mon of a 
In order to Viſion, we are certain, it 5 
the Rays of Light be thrown from th 
the Eye: What befalls them in the 
ceived toagn what follows. - I 
uppoſe, e. gr. Z the Eye, and ABC che &. 
(Tab. Optick, fig. 11.) now though _ 1 Ob 
Object be a radiant Point, that though 3 0 
reflected from every Point of the Object to ever Ra 
of the circumambient Space, each carrying 4 kan 
reſpective Colour, (which we falſly imagine to be 5 
of the Object) yet as only thoſe Rays which af _ 
the Pupil of the Eye affect the Senſe, we [oe _ 
conſider none elſe. E ler 
And again, though there be a great Number e p. 
paſſing om one radiant Point, 4 throng et 
2 IS oe the Action of a few of them; 
Now then the Ray BD falling perpendic 


b 
Surface, E D F, will paſs out of the Air oy ike 


p and roceed 
| falling perpendicularly on the 
Surface of the cryſtaline Humour, it will go on, wit 
out any Refraction, to M; where again falling * 
dicularly on the Surface of the vitreous Hum 0 


it is required 
e viſible Obi. 


Eye, vil be con- 


of the Eye. Again, the Ray BE paſting oblicuely. 
of the Air upon the Surge of a an oe 
E D F, will be refracted, and approach towards the 
perpendicular EP: Thus proceeding to the Point G 
in the Surface of the cryſtalline, it will be there reftacted 
ſtill nearer to the Perpendicular. —So alſo E G fallin 
obliquely out of the Air into a harder Body, wil — 
refracted towards the Perpendicular G R, and falling on 
the Point L of the Surface of the vitreous Humour, it 
will ftill be brought nearer to M. 5 8 
Laſtly, GL falling obliquely out of a denſer, upon 
the Surface of a rarer Body, L MN, will be reffacted, 
and recede from the Perpendicular LT; in receding 
from which, it is evident it approaches towards the 
Ray BDO, and may be fo retracted, as to meet the 
other in O.— In like Manner the Ray BF being re- 
fracted in B will turn to I, and thence to N, and thence 
to the others in O. But the Rays between BE and BF, 
being ſomewhat leſs refracted, will not meet preciſehy 


Eye, in the ſame Manner as if the Pupil had had no 
Breadth, or as if the Radiant itſelf had only emitted one 
ſingle Ray, ſuch as were equal in Power to all thoſe be- 
tween BE and BF, e | 
In like Manner the Rays proceeding from the Point 
A, will be ſo refracted in paſſing through the Humours 
of the Eye, as to meet near the Point X; and tne 
Rays from any intermediate Point between A and B, 
will nearly meet in ſome other Point in the Fund of 
the Eye between X and O. Ss 1 
Upon the whole it may be aſſerted univerſally, that 
every Point of an Object affects only one Point in the 
Fund of the Eye; and, on the contrary, that every Faint 
in the Fund of the Eye only receives Rays from ant 
Point of the Object. Though this is not to be under- 
ſtood in the utmoſt Rigour. 
Now if the Object recede from the Eye in ſuch Man- 
ner, as that the radiant Point B does not decline from 
the Line BD; the Rays which ſhould proceed from D, 
not enough divaricated, would be ſo retracted in paſing 
the three Surfaces, as that they would meet ert they 
ſhould be brought nearer the Eye, the Rays paſling 4 
the Point B in the Pupil, too much divaricated, 40. 
be refracted ſo as not to meet till beyond the Pont c, 


ing from any Pont may be 3 as that 4 


. all. In all which Caſes, there would 
gen Object, but would move a pretty 
wif _ of the Fund of the Eye; and thus the Ac- 

72 point would be confounded with that of 
or ON: 
the e ould commonly be the Caſe, but that Na- 
And rovided againſt it; either by contriving the 
1 40 may be lengthen'd or ſhorten'd, as 
Eye, ſo 8 be more or leſs diſtant; or, as others will 
Objects * that the Cryſtalline may be made more 
have 1 or more flat; or, according to others, ſo as 
one” Diſtance between the Cryſtalline and the Retina, 
1 e lengthen'd or ſhorten'd. 1 
The firſt Expedient is the moſt probable ; on the Foot- 
. of which, When we direct our Eyes to an Object ſo 
0s + that it cannot be diſtinctly viewed by the Eye 
| ene” em 'd Figure, the Eye is drawn back into a 
* Figure, by the Contraction of four Muſcles ; by 
13 Means, the Retina becoming nearer the cryſtal- 
, I, 
3 u Ohe too near, the Eye being compreſſed by 
probe: oblique Muſcles, is render'd more globular ; by 
anch Means, the Retina being ſet further off from the 
Cryſtalline, f 
et. . OLA: 
1 he here added, that this Acceſs, and Receſs of 
the Cryſtalline, is fo neceſſary to Viſion, that whereas in 
fame Birds the Coats of the Eye are ſuch a bony Con- 
ſence, that Muſcles would not have been able to con- 
a or ditend them; Nature has taken other Means, 
by binding the Cryſtalline down to the Retina, with a 
Kind of blackiſh Threads, not found in the Eyes of other 
Animals, Nor muſt it be omitted, that of the three 
Refractions above-mentioned, the firſt is wanting in 
Fiſhes; and that to remedy this, their Cryſtalline is not 
lenticular, as in other Animals, but globular. Laſtly, 
ſince the Eyes of old People are generally worn flatter 
than thoſe of young ones; ſo that the Rays from any 
Point, fall on the Retina, ere they become collected into 
one; they muſt exhibit the Object ſomewhat confuſedly: 


Nor can fuch Eyes fee any but remote Objects diſtinctly. 


| Nate, That thoſe who have the Cryſtalline of the Eye 
thus configurated, are called Preſtytæ. This Defect is 
helped only with Convex-Glaſlſes or Spectacles; which 
will make the Rays converge ſooner, and if they are 
well fitted, fall exactly on the Retina. If the Diſtance 
between the Retina and the Cryſtalline: be too. ſmall, 
the Perſon will likewiſe be a Pre/byza., The Word is 
formed from the Greek mTeeo6vg, Senex; becauſe old 
People are naturally ſubject to this Defect; Time, and 
the Friction of the Eye-lids, Sc. gradually wearing 
the Ball flat, N | 08e 6 


In others, whoſe Eyes are too globular, the Caſe is juſt 
the Reverſe; and theſe are called Myopes. 
Object moves only one Point of the Bottom of the Eye; 
and, on the contrary, that every Point in the Fund of 
the Eye, only receives Rays from one Point of the Ob- 
elt; it is eaſy to conceive, that the whole Object moves 
«certain Part of the Retina; that in this Part there is a 
diſtin and vivid Collection of all the Rays received in 
it the Pupil; and that as each Ray carries its proper 
Colour along with it, there are as many Points pointed in 
the Fund of the Eye, as there are Points viſible in the 
Object. Thus is there a Species or Picture, on the Re- 
ma exattly ke the Object; all the Difference between 

em is, that a Body is here repreſented by a Surface; a 
Uurface frequently by a Line, and a Line by a Point: 
That the Image is inverted, the right Hand anſwering 
4 the left of the Object, Sc. and that it is exceedingly 
_ and ſtill the more ſo, as the Object is more 


| What we have ſhewn of the Nature of Light and Co- 
Os readily accounts for this Painting of the Object on 
r The Matter of Fact is proved by an eaſy 

freuen firſt tried by Des Cartes; thus, the Windows 
oa Chamber being ſhut, and Light only admitted at 


me little Aperture ; to that Aperture apply the Eye of 
= Animal newly P PPI1Y ye Ol 
du the Membranes that cover the Bottom of the vi- 


ou Humour, viz. the hind Part of the Sclerotica, 
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receives the Rays ſooner: And when we 


does not receive the Rays of any Point be- 


From what has been ſhewn, that every Point of an 


killed, having firſt dextrouſly pulled 


Choroides, and even Part of the Retina; then will te 
Images of all the Objects, without Doors, be ſeen di- 
ſtinctly painted on any white Body, as on an Egg- Shell. 
that the Eye is laid upon. The ſame Thing is better 
ſhewn by an artificial Eye, or Camera A 

The Images of Objects, then, are repreſented on the 
Retina; which is only an Expanſion of the fine Capilla- 
ments of the Optick Nerve, and from which the Opticł 
Nerve is continued in the Brain. Now any Motion or 
Vibration, expreſſed on one Extreme of the Nerve, will 
be propagated to the other : Hence the Impulſe of the 
ſeveral Rays, ſent from the ſeveral Points of the Object. 
will be propagated as they are on the Retina (i. e. in 
their proper Colours, c. or in particular Vibrations, or 
Manners of Preſſure correſponding thereto) to the Place 
where thoſe Capillaments are interwoven into the Sub. 
ſtance of the Brain. And thus is Viſion brought to the 
common Caſe of Senſation. | 5 

For ſuch we know is the Law of the Union between 
the Soul and Body; that certain Perceptions of the firſt 
do neceſſarily follow certain Motions of the laſt: But the 


different Parts of the Object do ſeparately move diffe- 


rent Parts of the Fund of the Eye; and thoſe Motions 
are propagated to the Senſory: It follows, therefore, 
that there muſt ariſe ſo many diſtinct Senſations at the 
ſame Time. | 5 ee 
Hence, 1. We eaſily conceive, that the Perception, 
or Image in the Mind, muſt be the clearer and moſt vi- 
vid, the more Rays the Eye receives from the Object: 
Conſequently the Largeneſs of the Pupil will have ſome 
Share in the Clearneſs of Viſion. „„ 
2. Conſidering only one radiant Point of an Object, 
we may ſay, that that Point would move the Senſe more 
weakly, or be ſeen more obſcurely, as it is more remote; 
by Reaſon the Rays coming from any Point, like all Qua- 


_ lities propagated in Orbem, are always diverging ; and 


therefore the more remote, the fewer of them will be re- 
cerved in at the Pupil, But as it is not a ſingle Point of 


an Object, but all of them together, that affect the Or- 
gan of Senſe; and as the Image of the Object ſtill poſſeſſes 
a leſs Part of the Retina, as it is more remote; therefore, 


though the Rays that flow from any Point of an Object 
two Miles off, into the Pupil, be rarer, or fewer by half, 
than thoſe flowing from the ſame Point at a Mile's Di- 
ſtance, yet the ſame Capillaments of the Optick Nerve, 
which, 1n the latter Caſe, would only be moved by that 
one Point, in the former, will be affected with the joint 
Action of the neighbouring Points; and therefore the 
Image be as clear as in the other Caſe. Add, that the 
Pupil dilating itſelf more, as the Object is more remote, 
takes in more Rays than it would otherwiſe do. 
3. The Diſtinctneſs of Viſion, is ſomewhat concerned 
in the Size of the Image, exhibited in the Fund of the 
Eye. For there ſhould be, at leaſt, as many Extreams 
of Capillaments, or Fibres of the Optick Nerve, in the 
Space that Image poſſeſſes, as there are Particles in the 
Object, that Rd Rhys into the Pupil: Otherwiſe every 
Particle will not move its ſeparate Capillament And if 
the Rays from two Points fall on the ſame Capillament, 
it will be the ſame, as if only one Point had fell there; 
ſince the ſame Capillament cannot be differently moved 
at the ſame Time. And hence it is, that the Images of 
very remote Objects being very ſmall, they appear con- 
fuſed, ſeveral Points of the Image affecting each Capilla- 
ment: And hence alſo, if the Object be of different Co- 
lours, ſeveral Particles affecting the ſame Capillament 
at the ſame Time, only the brighteſt and moſt lucid 
will be perceived: Thus a Field, furniſhed with a good 
Number of white Flowers, among a much greater 
Quantity of green Graſs, &c. at a Diſtance, appears all 
White. | | | 
Our ſeeing of Objects Simple, though with two Eyes, 
in each of which is a ſeveral Image, or Picture; and our 
ſeeing of them ere#; whereas the Picture inverted, are 
two other very great Difficulties in the Theory of Viſion, 
As to our ſeeing Objects ſingle, though with two Eyes, 
Sc. the beſt Anatomilts. differ greatly about the Cauſe 
thereof. Galen, and others after him, aſcribe it to a Co- 


alition or Decuſſation, of the Optic Nerve, behind the 
Os Sphenoides. But whether they decuſſate, or coaleſce, 
or only barely touch one another, is not ſo well agreed. 
The Bartholines and Veſatius, ſay expreſly, they = 
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united by a perfect Confuſion of their Subſtance : Dr. 
Gibon allows them to be unired by the cloſeſt Conjunc 
tion, but not Confuſion of their Fibres. | 
Des Cartes, and others, account for the Effect another 
Way, viz. by ſuppoſing that the Fibrille conſtituting 
the medullary Part of thoſe Nerves, being ſpread in the 


Retina of each Eye, have each of them correſponding 


Parts in the Brain; fo that when any of thoſe Fibrillæ 
are ſtruck by any Part of an Image, the correſponding 
Parts of the Brain are affected thereby. Somewhat like 
which is the Opinion of Dr. Briggs, who takes the Op- 
tick Nerve of each Eye to conſiſt of homologous Fibres, 
having their Riſe in the Thalamus Nervica Opticorum, 
and thence continued to both the Retina, which are com- 
poſed of them : And further, that thoſe Fibrillz have the 
ſame Paralleliſm, Tenſion, Cc. in both Eyes; conſe- 
quently when an Image is painted on the ſame corre- 
ſponding, ſympathizing Parts of each Retina, the ſame 
Effects are produced, the ſame Notice carried to the Tha- 
lamus, and ſo imparted to the Soul. Hence that double 
Viſion enſuing upon an Interruption of the Paralleliſm 
of the Eyes; as when one Eye is depreſſed by the Fin- 
ger, or their Symphony interrupted by Diſeaſe. But Dr. 
Briggs maintains, that it is but in few Subjects there is 


any Decuſſation; in none any Conjunction more than 
mere Contact. | | 


Whence it is that we ſee Objects ere, when it is 


certain the Images thereof are painted invertedly on the 


Retina. Des Cartes accounts for it hence ; that the No- 


_ tice the Soul takes of the Object, does not depend on 
any Image, nor on any Action coming from the Object, 
but merely on the Situation of the minute Parts of the 
Brain, whence the Nerve ariſes. As for Example, the 
. Situation of a Capillament of the Optick Nerve, corre- 
ſponds to a certain Part of the Brain, which occaſions 
the Soul to ſee all thoſe Places lying in a right Line 


therewith. 


he obſerves, is only the Organ, or Inſtrument; it is the 
Soul that ſees. To enquire then, how the Soul perceives 


the Object ere& by an inverted Image, is to enquire into 
the Soul's Faculties. Again, imagine that the Eye re- 
ceives an Impulſe on its lower Part, by a Ray from the 

upper Part of an Object; muſt not the vibe Faculty 


be hereby directed to conſider this Stroke as coming 
from the Top rather than the Bottom of the Object, and 
conſequently be determined to conclude it, the Repreſen - 
tation of the Top? i | 

My own Sentiment is, that as it is the Soul, which 
not only operates (all our externa] Faculties being nothing 


elſe but imbecil Inſtruments, without its Influences or 
Concourſe) but unfolds likewiſe all our Actions, from that 


Chaos they are promiſcuouſly confounded in, at the firſt 
Inſtant of their Exiſtence, to appropriate each of them 


do the inſtrumental Faculty it is attributed to, in order to 
render them diſcernible ; when it perceives any of thoſe 


Operations imperfect or irregular, it rectifies it; there- 


fore when ſhe is ſtruck with an inverted Image ; in the 


ſecond Inſtant of that Viſion, ſhe conceives the Irregula- 
rity of its Situation ; and in the third changes the Rays, 


- which repreſented it ſuch, and which had firſt ſtruck the 


Retina, to bring it to its natural Situation, in the ſame 


Manner as when we ſuffer in any of our Members, ſhe 
appeaſes the Anguiſh, which often, was it left to itſelf, 
would become inſupportable. Nath 


Beſides Light and Colours, which we have conſider d 


as the proper and adequate Objects of Viſion, and which 
are no other Way perceivable, but by Sight alone; 


Philoſophers admit another Sort of Viſibles, which they 
call common, and which are ſubject to divers Senſes, as 
the Sight, Hearing, Feeling, Sc. 3 
Ariſtotle, de Anima, lib. 2. enumerates five Kinds of 
common Viſibles, which are uſually received for ſuch in the 
Schools, viz. Motion, Reit, Number, Figure, and Mag- 
nitude. Others maintain nine, contained in the following 


| "Verſes. 


Suut objecta novem viſus communia: quantum, 
Inde figura, locus, ſequitur diſtantia, ſitus, 
Continuumque & diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. 


Authors reaſon very variouſly as to theſe common Ob- 
jects of Viſion : There are two principal Opinions among 


tion, either above or below, on the right or leſt, befor 


its Image to the Retina, and in that Place to which the 
being in that Place and Situation. 


But M. Molyneux gives us another Account: The Eye, 


will appear one continuous Body: Which gives a pretty 


Whence it is, that the Sea, to Perſons ſtanding aſhore, | 


3. If any Number of Objects be placed below the 


loweſt, | 
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the Schoolmen. The Adherents to the furſt, 
the common Viſibles produce proper Repreſentat. that 
themſelves, gy 24 peculiar Species or 1 RON 
by they are formerly perceived inde Where. 
75 Viſibles, wh my of the Pro. 

But the ſecond Opinion prevails moſt, Which 
the common Viſibles have not any ſuch formal bs tha 
Species, to become viſible by ; but that the pr . 
jects are ſufficient. to ſhew themſelves in this * 1 
or Situation, or in this, or that Diſtance, Fi Sa Place 
nitude, &c. by the Circumſtances of their ( e, Mag. 
to the Senſory. : OMVeYance. | 

In Effect, ſince theſe common Vi/ibles 
ſented alone (for whoever ſaw 4 om Dita dub 
Situation, c. of itſelf) but are always conveyed Hure, 
with the Images of Light and Colour to the Or Yong 
Neceſſity is there to conceive any ſuch proper 1 
whereby the common Viſibles ſnould be formally per Be, 
by the Soul? It is much more probable, har 
peculiar Manner, wherein the ſenſitive Faculty . 
a proper Object, it is apprized of its being in thi * 
Situation, or Place; in this or that Figure, Magin. 
Sc. How this is effected, may be conceived from ak 
ei,, | 

I. The Situation and Place of viſible Objects ae 
ceived without any intentional Species thereof, merey þy 
the Impulſe being made from a certain Place and Su. 


or behind; whereby the Rays of the proper Jill ar 
thrown upon the Retina, and their Impreſſion Conveyed 
to the Senſory, "7 | | 

For ſince an Object is ſeen by thoſe Rays, which carry 


viſive Power is directed, by the Rays it receives: As ir 
perceives the Impulſe of the Rays to come from any 
Place, Sc. It is abundantly admoniſhed of the Object | 


From this Principle, ſeveral remarkable Phznomena 
of Viſion are accountable for; as, .) | 
1. That if the Diſtance between two viſible Object, 
be an Angle that is inſenſible, the diſtant Bodies wil ap» 
ar as if contiguous: Whence a continuous Body being 
the Reſult of ſeveral contiguous ones ; if the Diſtances 
between ſeveral Viſibles ſubtend inſenſible Angles, they | 


Illuſtration of the Notion of a Continuum. 

2. If the Eye be placed above an horizontal Plane, Ob- 
jets, the more remote they are, the higher will they ap- 
pear, till the laſt be ſeen in a Level with the Eye. 


ſeems to riſe higher and higher the further they look. | 


Eye, the moſt remote will appear the higheſt; if they 
be above the Eye, the moſt remote will appear the 


4. The upper Parts of high Objects appear to ſivop, 
or incline forwards; as the Fronts of Churches, Tower, 
Sc. And Statues a- top of Buildings, to appear uprigit | 
muſt recline, or bend backwards. _ 
II. The Mind perceives the Diſtance of viſible Otieds 
from the different Configurations of the Eye, and the 
Image impreſſed thereon, „ 
For the Eye diſpoſes itſelf differently, according © 
the different Diſtances it is to "ſee, viz, for remote 15 
jects the Pupil is dilated, and the Cryſtalline * 
nearer the Retina, and the whole Eye made more F 
bous: On the contrary, for near Objects, the Pup 1 
contracted, the Cryſtalline thruſt forwards, and the 1: 
lengthen'd. = 5 ' the 
The Diſtance again, is adjudged of by the Ant 996 
Object makes, from the diſtinct or confuſed Repfe c 
tion of the Object, and the Briſknels or Feeblen 
the Rarity, or Spiſſitude of the Rays. ; 
To chi it enim 1. That Objects which 115 
obſcure or confuſed, are judged to be more m 95 
Principle which the Painters uſe, to make ſome O © | 
Figures appear further diſtant, than others m 
Plane. : ofe Wall 
To this it is likewiſe owing, that Rooms 1 gh 
are whitened appear the ſmaller : That Fic dan wheb 
with Snow, or white Flowers, ſhew leſs F ed with 
cloathed with Graſs : That Mountains cover. | 
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, Vicht-time, appear the nearer ; that opake 
chi = more LP in the Twilight. 

e Quantity or Magnitude of viſible Objects, is 
by the Angle comprehended between two 
from the two Extremes of the Object, to 


1, Object appears ſo big as is the Angle it ſub- 


= 


een under a greater Angle appear 
and thoſe under a leſs, &c.—Hence the ſame 


ear now bigger, and now leſs, as it is more 


i 


Men. judge of the real Magnitude of an Object, 


onlder the Diſtance 3 tor ſince a near and remote 
2 may appear under equal Angles, the Diſtance 
ON neceſſarily be eſtimated ; that if it be great, and 
he optick Angle ſmall, the remote Object may be judg- 
al great, and vice verſd, 8 

The Magnitude of viſible Objects, is brought under 

in Laws demonſtrated by the Mathematicians; as, 
1. That the apparent Magnitudes of a remote Object, 
ire W the Diſtances reciprocally. e i 
That the Cotingent of half the apparent Magni- 
"ade of the fame Objects are as the Diſtances ; hence, 
the apparent Magnitude and Diſtance being given, we 
ave a Method of determining the true Magnitude : The 
Canon is this, as the whole Sine is to the Tangent of 


half the rcal Magnitude. The ſame Canon, inverted, 


the apparent one. | 20 Foe : 
2 Objects ſeen under the ſame Angle, have their 
Magnitudes proportional to their Diſtances, As 
4. The ſubtenſe Angle of any Arch of a Circle, ap- 
pears of equal Magaitude in all the Points, though one 


| Point be vaſtly nearer than another, and the Diameter 


appears of the ſame Magnitude in all the Points of the 
Periphery of the Circle. Hence we take a pretty Hint 
for the moſt commodious Form of Theatres. 

5. The Eye being placed in any Angle of a regular 
Poligon, the Sides will appear equal. BD | 

6. If the Magnitude of an Object directly oppoſite to 


whole Object will be taken in by the Eye, but nothing 
more. Whence the nearer you approach an Object, the 
w nu EEIER: — 0 

IV. The Figure of viſible Objects is eſtimated chiefly 
from our Opinion of the Situation of the ſeveral Parts 
This Opinion of the Situation, Ec, enable the Mind 
to apprehend an external Object under this or that Fi- 
gure, more juſtly than any Similitude of the Images in 
the Retina with the Object can; the Images being fre- 


exhibit tothe Mind are Circles, Squares, &c. 


viſible Odjects, are, 


pear as one Point. | 


face ſo that only one Line of the Perimeter can radiate 
on it, it will appear as a Line. ns 
3 If a Body be oppoſed directly towards the Eye, fo 


appear as a Surface. | | 
4 A remote Arch, viewed by an Eye in the ſame 
lace, will appear as a Right-Line. þ | 
5. A Sphere viewed at a Diſtance appears a Circle. 
„ Angular Figures at a Diſtance appear round.“ 
7- It the Eye look obliquely on the Center of a re- 
" *1gure, or a Circle, the true Figure will not be 
5 t the Figure will appear oval. 
+ The Number of viſible Objects is perceived, not 
by one or more Images formed in the Fund of the 
. ut alſo by ſuch Oppoſition of thoſe Parts of the 
8 whence the optick Nerves ſpring, as the Mind 
en uſed to, in attending to a certain Place, and 
Pert. ſingle or manifold. | 
ordingly when either of the Eyes, with the conti- 


wrt 11 of the Brain, are forced out of their Juſt 
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half the apparent Magnitude, fo is the given Diſtance to 


will from the Diſtance and Magnitude given, determine | 


the Eye, be equal to irs Diſtance from the Eye, the 


quently «lliptical, oblong, c. when the Objects they 
The Laws of Viſion, with regard to the F igures of 


1. That if the Center of the Pupil be exactly againſt, 
or in the Direction of a Right Line, the Line will ap- 


2, If the Line be placed in the Direction of a Sur- 


8 only one Plane of the Surface can radiate on it, it will 


with the other, v. gr. by preſſing it with 


* 
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the Finger, &c. all Things appear doubie: But Whetl 
they are in the requiſite Paralleliſm, though there be 


two Images in the Fund of the two Eyes, yet the Ok: 
ject will appear ſingle.— Again; one Thing may appear 
double, or even nianifold, not only with both Eyes, but 
even With only one of them open ; by reaſon the com- 
mon Concourſe of the Cones of the Rays, reflected from 


the Object to the Eye, either falls ſhort of the Retina 


or goes much beyond it. 


VI. Motion and Reſt are ſeen, when the Images of 


Objects repreſented in the Eye, and propagated to rhe 
Brain, are either moved or at Reſt: And the Mind per- 


ceives theſe Images either moving or at Reſt, by com- 


paring the moved Image to another, with reſpect to 
which it changes Place; or by the Situation of the Eye 
to the Object being continually changed. 
So that Motion is only perceived by perceiving the 
Images to be in different Places and Situations: Nor 
are theſe Changes perceived unleſs effected in Time. 
So that to perceive Motion a ſenſible Time is required. 
But Reſt is perceived by the uſual Faculty, from the 
Perception of the Image in the ſame Place of the Retina, 
and the ſame Situation for ſome ſenſible Time. 
Hence, the Reaſon why Bodies moving exceedingly 
faſt appear at Reſt : Thus a live Coal ſwung briſkly 
round, appears a continued Circle of Fire ; the Motion 
not being commenſurate with vibe Time, but much 
ſwifter than the ſame : So that in the Time the Soul 
requires to judge of any Change of Situation of the 
Image on the Retina, or that it is moved from this 
Place to that, the Thing itſelf performs its whole Circuit, 
and is in its former Place again. LEE 


The Laws of Viſion, with regard to the Motion of Vi- 
ſibles, are, 1. That if two Objects unequally diſtant 


from the Eye, move from it with equal Velocity, the 


more remote one will appear, the ſlower ; or if their Ce- 


lerities be proportionable to their Diſtances, they will 


appear to move equally ſwift, 


2. If two Objects, unequally diſtant from the Eye, 
move with unequal Velocities in the ſame Direction, 


their apparent Velocities are in a Ratio compounded of 
the direct Ratio's of their true Velocities, and the reci- 


procal ones of their Diſtances from the Eye. 


2 


3. A ville Object, moving with any Velocity, ap- | 


pears to be at Reſt, if the Space deſcribed in the Interval 


of one Second be imperceptible at the Diſtance of the 
Eye. Hence it is that a near Object, moving very. 
ſlowly, as the Index of a Clock, or a remote one very 


ſwiftly, as a Planet, ſeem at Reſt, 


4. An Obje& moving with any Degree of Velocity. 


will appear to reſt, if tlic Place it runs over in a Second 
of Time, be to its Diſtance from the Eye, as 1 to 1400, 
nay, in fact, if it be as 1 to 1300, 

5. The Eye proceeding ſtreight, from one Place to 


another, a natural Object, either on the Right or Left, 


will ſeem to move the contrary Way. 


6. If the Eye and the Object move both the ſame 

Way, only the Eye much ſwifter than the Object, that 

laſt will appear to go backwards. . 
7. If two or more Objects move with the ſame Ve- 


locity, and a third remains at reſt, the Movcables will 


appear fixed, and the Quieſcent in Motion the contrary 


Way. — Thus Clouds moving very ſwiftly, their Parts 


ſeem to preſerve their Situation, and the Moon to move 


the contrary Way. | 


If the Eye be moved with a greater Velocity, lateral 
Objects at Reſt, appear to move the contrary. Way.— 
Thus to a Perſon fitting in a Coach, and riding briſkly 
through a Wood, the Trees ſeem to retire the contrary 
Way ; and to People in a Ship, &c. the Shores ſeem to 
mo 
Note, That the apparent Magnitude above-mentioned, 

and conceived as one of the common Vi/ibles, is that 


meaſured by the optick or viſual Angle, intercepted 


between Rays drawn from its Extremes to the Center 
of the Pupil of the Eye. — 
The apparent Magnitudes of the two great Lumi- 
naries, the Sun and Moon, at Riſing and Setting, are 
Phænomena that have extremely embaraſſed the mo- 
dern Philoſophers. According to the ordinary Laws 
of Viſion, they ſhould appear the leaſt when nearer the 
7 Z % Horizon, 
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Horizon, as being then furtheſt diſtant from the Eye; 
and yet we find the contrary true in Fact. Ptolemy, 
in his Almageſt, lib. 1, 2, 3, aſcribed this Appearance 
to a Refraction of the Rays by Vapours, which 
actually enlarge the Angle under which the Moon 
appears, juſt as the Angle is enlarged by which an Ob- 
ject is ſeen from under Water: And his Commentator 
Theon explains diſtinctly how the Dilatation immerſed 
in Water is cauſed. But it was afterwards diſcover'd, 
that there is no Alteration in the Angle; upon which 
another Solution was ſtarted by the Arab Abazen; and 
followed and improved by Vitellio, Kepler, Peckam, 
Rog. Bacon, and others, according to Albazen, the 
Sight apprehends the Surface of the Heavens as flat, 
and judges of the Stars, as it would of ordinary vi- 
ſible Objects, extended upon a wide Plain; that the 
Eye fees them under equal Angles, but withal per- 
ceives a Difference in their Diſtances, and (on ac- 
count of the Semi-Diameter of the Earth, which is in- 
terpoſed in one Caſe, and not in the other) that it 1s 
hence induced to judge thoſe which appear more re- 
mote to be greater. Des Cartes, and from him Dr. 
Wallis, and moſt other Authors, account for the Ap- 
pearance of a different Diſtance under the ſame Angle 
from a long Series of Objects interpoſed between the 
Eye, and the Extremity of the ſenſible Horizon, 
which make us imagine it more remote than when in 
the Meridian, where the Eye ſees nothing in the Way 
between the Object and itſelf. This Idea of a great 
Diſtance, makes us imagine the Luminary the bigger : 
For any Object being ſeen under any certain Angle, 
and believed, at the ſame Time, very remote, we 
naturally judge it muſt be very large, to appear un- 
der ſuch an Angle, at ſuch a Diſtance, And thus a 
pure Judgment of the Mind makes us ſee, the Sun or 
the Moon bigger in the Horizon, than in the Meri- 
dian, notwithſtanding their Images painted in the Re- 
tina, are leſs in the former Situation than the latter. 
This Hypotheſis F. Gouye deſtroys, by obſerving, 
that the narrower and more confined the ſenſible 
Horizon 1s, the greater does the Sun and Moon ap- 
pear; the contrary of which ſhould happen on the 


: ; 


Principle laid down. 


which is always more open as the Place is more dark; 
being more ſo in the Morning and Evening than at 
other Times, by Reaſon the Earth is covered with 
groſs Vapours; and beſides, being obliged to paſs 
through a longer Column or Series of Vapours, to reach 
the Horizon; the Image of the Luminary enters the 
Eye at a greater Angle, and is really painted there 
larger at the former Time. In anſwer to which, 
it may be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this Dilatation 
of the Pupil, occaſioned by the Obſcurity; if the 
Moon be viewed through a little Pin- Hole, made in 
Paper, ſhe appears leſs when in the Horizon than in 
the Meridian. F. Gouye, finding both the Conjec- 
tures falſe, advances a third; which is, that when the 
Luminaries are in the Horizon, the Neighbourhood of 


the Earth, and the groſs Vapours where with they ap- 


pear enveloped, have the ſame Effect with Regard to 
us, as a Wall, or other denſe Body placed behind a 
Column, which in that Caſe appears bigger than 
when inſulate, and encompaſſed on all Sides with an 


illumined Air. Farther it is obſerved, that a Column 


when fluted, appears bigger than before, when it was 
plain; the Flutes being ſo many particular Objects, 
which by their Multitude occaſion the Mind to ima- 
gine the whole Object, whereof they are compoſed 
of a larger Extent. The ſame Thing may be ſaid of 
the ſeveral Objects ſeen towards the Horizon, to 
which the Sun or Moon correſpond at their Riſing 
and Setting. And hence it is, that they appear longer 


ſtill, when they Riſe or Set between Trees; the nar- 


row, yet diſtant Intervals whereof, have the ſame Ef- 
fect with Regard to the apparent Diameter of the Lu- 
minary, as a greater Number of Flutes, with Regard 
to the Shaft of a Column. | 


Note alſo, That having thus clearly and diſtinctly ex- 
plained the firſt Principles and Rudiments of Optick, 
with Regard to the ſpeculative Part thereof; I'll next 


OPTICKS. 


livers the Laws of Light reflected from 44 
Specula. 


impervious to the Rays of Light, and wich Body | 
quence reflects them equally. 8 d which of Con 


Note, That the Doctrine of Mirrours is found 


Angle of Incidence, and therefore 


8 5 Plane Mik Rous are thoſe which have a Plage ot fat 
Gaſſendus is of Opinion, that the Pupil of the Eye, 


Note, That the Cathetus of Incidence, in Catepriicks 1s 


reduce all thoſe Rules into Practice, a 
Demonſtration, that they are 18 5 28 Plain 
by Means of the Catoptricks and Dioptricks. , ie 
' , 0 e Ore, 


CATOPTRICKS, is that Branch of Opticks, .whi 1 
ch de. 


b our, or 


Mirrour, in Catoptricks, denotes any poliſhed 


le. 


following general Principles. 1. Lich eon th 
any Mirrour, or en makes Ne gl fg 
dence equal to that of Reflection. Hence li. 
Light falling perpendicularly on the Surface rh of 
culum, will be reflected back upon itſelf. N a che. 
find by Experience it actually does. From = We 
Point of a Mirrour, therefore, there cannot be 
Rays reflected to the ſame Point; fince in, od 


all the Angles of Reflection muſt be equal fg, 
| blame 


to 
which is abſurd; nor can the Ray be ber 5 
Wo 


or more Points; ſince in that Caſe, all the 4 | 
Reflection, would be equal to the fame An 3.5 of 
dence : Which is likewiſe abſud. he. 
2. From every Point of a Mirrour, are reheg 
Rays thrown on it, from every Point of a radian 0 
ject. Since then Rays coming from differen; p Tyr 
the ſame Object, and ſtriking on the fame Prin ; 
the Mirrour, cannot be reflected back 90 the 1 
Point; the Rays which flow from different fine of 
the ſame radiating Object, are again ſeparzted © 
Reflection: So that each Point ſhews whence it _ 
Hence it is, that the Rays reflected from aer 
exhibit the Objects to View. Hence alſo i 2p wh; 
that. rough uneven Bodies muſt refle& the Loi 5 
ſuch a Manner, as that Rays coming from different 
Points will be blended or thrown confuſedly together, 


- 


MixrRovss, are commonly divided inte Plow, Cu- 
cave, Convex, Cylindrical, Conical, Parabolica, a E.. 
liptical. i go fy 


Surface, commonly called Looking-Glaſſes ; the Manner 
of making which I have given in my Treatiſe of Gli | 
Crinding, under the Letter 6. | 
The Laws or Phænomena of plain Mirrur, ae 1; 
follows. 1. Every Point of an Object is ſeen in the lu 
3 of the Men of Incidence, with the reflected | 
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right Line drawn from a radiant Point, perpendicular 
to the reflecting Line, or the Plane of the Speculum or 
Mirrour. The Cathetus of Reflection, or of the Eye, | 
is a right Line drawn from the Eye, or from ary 
Point of a reflected Ray, perpendicular to the Plane * 
of Reflection, or of a Speculum., 


Hence, 1. As all the reflected Rays meet with the 
Cathetus of Incidence in the Interſection; by whatever 
reflected Ray the radiant Point be ſeen, it will ſtiil ap- 
pear in the ſame Place. Conſequently any Number of 
Perſons viewing the ſame Object in the fame Mirrur; 
will all ſee it in the ſame Place behind the Mirror. And 
hence it is, that the ſame Object has only one Image, 
and that we do not ſee it double with both Eyes. 
Hence alſo the Diſtance of the Image from the He, 
is compounded of the Ray of Incidence, and the reflect 
ed Ray: And the Object radiates refle&tedly, in the 
ſame Manner as it would do directly, were it reno! 
into the Place of the Image. Wa 
2. The Image of a radiant Point, appears juſt ſo fr 
behind a plain Mirrour, as the radiant Point is before i. 
Hence, if the Mirrour, A G, Table Opticks, 16.15 
be placed horizontal, the Point A will ſeem ſo mac! 
below the Horizon as it is really elevated above it; col, 
ſequently erect Objects will appear as if inverted; 10 
therefore Men ſtanding on their Feet as if on . " 
Heads, or if their Mirrour be faſtened to the Gig : 
a Room, parallel to the Horizon, Objects on the - 
will appear above the Cieling as much as the) real 
below it; and that upſide-down. 1 I 


— 
— 
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„„ein Mirrour, the Images are perfectly ſimi- 

3 iy. the Objects. And hence they are us'd 

w king-Glaſſes. 
as 


Jn a plain Miro 


Things on the Right-Hand 

| the Left, and vice verſa. . 

appear. alſo ah have a Method of meaſuring any 'in- 
H ble Altitude by means of a plain Mirrour, —Thus 

el our being placed age e, 0s C, fig. 16. re- 

the MT op of the Tree be 


_ © EC, CB, and E P, find a fourth Proportional 


B. This is the Altitude ſought . . 
- " If a plain Mirrour be inclined to the Horizon, in 
5 ngk of 45 Degrees, an Object perpendicular to it 
1 appear parallel, and an horizontal Object perpen- 


* the Eye being placed beneath the Mirrour, 
the Earth will appear perpendicularly over it; or if 
over it, the Earth will appear perpendicularly 
pe. Hence alſo a Globe deſcending down a Plane 
ark inclined, may, by means of a Mirrour, be exhi- 
- 4 as mounting up a vertical Plane, to the great Sur- 
i of {ach as are unacquainted with Catoptriets.— And 
dee we have a Method of repreſenting ourſelves as if 
ing. For a Mirrour inclined to the Horzon under 
Angle of 452, we have obſerved, will repreſent ver- 
ou Objefts as if horizontal. Conſequently a large 
Mirreur being fo diſpoſed, as you advance towards it, 
ou will rem to move horizontally ; and nothing will be 
wanting to the Appearance of flying, but to ſtrike out 
de Arms and Legs. It muſt be added however, that as 
the For is elevated along with you, your Feet will ſtill 
de ſten to walk as along a vertical Plane. To deceive the 
| Eyeentirely, therefore, it muſt be kept from the Feet. 


equally diſtant from it, with the Eye; the reflecting 
Line will be half the Length of the Object. 

And hence to be able to ſee the whole Body in a plain 
Mirrour, its Height and Breadth muſt be half your 
Height and Breadth. Conſequently the Height and 
| Breadth of any Object to be feen in a Mirrour, being 


Miran wherein the whole Object will appear at the 
fame Diſtance with the Eye. 8 | 
ing Parts of the Speculum, are ſubduple of thoſe of 
the Object to be reflected; the reflecting Part of the 
Mirrour, is to the Surface reflected in a ſub- quadruple 
Ratio, Conſequently, the reflecting Portion being a 
conſtant Quantity; if any Place you ſee the whole Body 
ina Mirrour, you will ſee it in every other Place, whe- 
ther you approach nearer or recede further from it. 
7. If ſeveral Mirrours, or ſeveral Fragments, or 
Pieces of a Mirrour be all diſpoſed in the fame Plane, 
they will only exhibit an Object once. e 5 
8. If two plain Mirrours, or Specula, meet in any 
Angle; the Eye placed within that Angle, will ſee the 


repeated as there may be Catheti drawn, determining 

| oo af the Images, and terminated without the 
Hence as the more Catheti terminated without the 
Angle may be drawn as the Angle is more acute; the 
Luter the Angle the more numerous the Images. Thus 


Ft, Z. Fraler found at one Angle of one Third of a Cir- 
2 „the Image was repreiented twice, at 4 thrice, at + 
l , ive Times, and at +3 eleven Times. 

WV Further, if the Mirrours be placed upright, and fo 
1 contratted, or if you retire from them or approach to 


them, till the Images reflected by them coaleſce, or 
un into one, they will appear monſtrouſly diſtorted : 
Thus if they be at an Angle ſomewhat greater than a 
gt one, the Image of your Face will appear with only 
me Eye; if the Angle be leſs than a right one, you will 
l three Eyes, two Noſes, two Mouths, Sc. at one 
gle {till leſs the Body will have two Heads, At an 
a ſomewhat greater than a right one, at the Di- 
1 de of four Feet, the Body will be headleſs, &c. — 
gn, if the Mirrours be placed one parallel to the Ho- 
mon, the other inclined to it, or declined from it, it 
1 


4 If the Object be parallel to the Speculum, and 


given; we have alſo the Height and Breadth of the 


Hence alſo, as the Length and Breadth of the reflect · 


Image of an Object placed within the ſame, as often 
it ſhine. 


vaſt Space, 


is eaſy to perceive that the Images will be ſtill more 
romantick.— Thus one being more declined from the 
Horizon to an Angle of 1445, and the other inclined to 
it; a Man ſees himſelf ſtanding with his Head to ano- 
ther's Feet. | 5 : 

Hence it appears how Mirrours may be managed in 
Gardens, &c. ſo as to convert the Images of thoſe near 
them into Monſters of various Kinds: And ſince Glaſs 
Mirrours will reflect the Image of a lucid Object twice 
or thrice; if a Candle, c. be placed in the Angle be- 
tween two 'Mirrours, it will be multiplied an infinite 
Number of Times. | 

On this Principle are founded various catoptrick 
Machines, ſome of which repreſent Objects infinitely 
multiplied and diſtorted others infinitely magnified, as 
the-catoptrick Oyſtutla, c. 
The catoptrick Cyſtula, is a Machine or Apparatus, 
whereby little Bodies are repreſented extremely large, 
and near ones extremely wide, and diffuſed through a 
vaſt Space, with other agrecable Phænomena; dy. means 
of Mirrours, diſpoſed by the Laws of Catoptricks, in 
the Concavity of a Kind of Cheſt. REO IN 

Of theſe there are various Kinds accommodated to 
the various Intentions of the Artificer ; ſome multiply 
the Objects, ſome deform them, ſome magnify them, &c. 
The Structure of one or two of them will ſuffice to ſhew 
how infinite more may be made. | wi 


To make a Catoptrick Gyſtula to repreſent ſeveral Scenes 


Objects, when looked in at different Foramina or Holes. 
Provide a 913 Ciſtula, or Cheſt, of the multila- 
teral Priſm AB CDE F (Plate Opticks, Fig. 17.) and 
divide its Cavity by diagonal Planes E B, FC, D A, 
interſecting each other in the Center, into as many trian- 
gular Locules or Cells, as the Cheſt has Sides. Line the 
diagonal Planes with plain Mirrours, in the lateral Planes 
make round Holes, through which the Eye may peep 
within the Locules of the Cheſt. The Holes are to be 
covered with plain Glaſſes, ground within-ſide, but not 
poliſhed, to prevent the Objects in the Locules from ap- 
aring too diſtinctly. In each Locule are placed the 
lifferent Objects, whoſe Images are to be exhibited 
then covering up the Top of the Cheſt with a thin tranſ- 


parent Membrane, or Parchment, to admit the Light, 


e Machine is compleat. _ 4 4 ys | 

For from the Laws of Reflection it follows, that the 
Images of Objects, placed within the Angles of Mirrours, 
are multiplied, and appear ſome more remote than 
others; whence the Objects in one Locule will be ſeen, 
but thoſe multiplied and diffuſed through a Space much 
larger than the whole Cheſt. Thus every new Hole will 


afford a new Scene: According to the different Angles 
the Mirrours make with each other, the Repreſentations 


will be different; if they be at an Angle greater than a 
right one, the Images will be monſtrous, c. 
The Parchment that covers the Machine, may be 


made pellucid, by waſhing it ſeveral Times in a very 


clear Lye, then in fair Water, and bracing it tight, and 
expoſing it to the Air to dry. If it be deſired to throw 
any Colour on the Objects, it may be done by colour- 
ing the Parchment. Zabnius recommends Verdigreaſe 
round in Vinegar, for green; Decoction of Braſil Wood, 
Br red, Sc. He adds, it ought to be varniſhed to make 


To make a Catoptrick Ciſtula, to repreſent the Objects 
within it prodigiouſly multiplied, and 'diffuſed through a 
Make a Polygonous Ciſtula, or Cheſt, as be- 
fore, but without dividing the inner Cavity, into an 
Apartments or Locules. Line the Jateral Planes with 
plain Mirrours, and at the Foramina or Apertures, pare 
off the Tin and Quickſilver, that the Eye may ſee 


through: Place any Object in the Bottom, v. gr. a Bird 


in a Cage, Sc. Here the Eye looking through the Aper- 
tures, will ſee each Object placed at Bottom, vaſtly mul- 
tiplied, and the Images removed at equal Diſtances from 
one another. Hence where a large multangular Room, 
in a Prince's Palace, lined with large Mirrours, over 
which were plain pellucid Glaſſes to admit the Light; 
it is evident the Effects would be very ſurpriſing and 


magnificent. 


Convex Mix Rounxs, are thoſe whoſe Surface is con- 
vex; meaning by convex Surfaces, ſuch as are ſpherically 
convex. W 

Note, 
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Note, That there are divers Methods uſed by divers Ar- 


tiſts, for preparing or making convex Mirrours, parti- 
cularly as to the Matter and Compoſition. One of 
the beſt that is known is given us by Wolfius, thus: 
Melt one Part of Tin, another of Marcaſite together, 
and to the melted Maſs add two Parts of Mercury ; as 


| ſoon as the Mercury begin to evaporate into Smoak 


(which it preſently does) the whole Compoſt is to be 
throw into cold Water, and when well cooled, the 
Water decanted off. The Mixture is then to be 
ſtrained through a Linen Cloth in two or three F olds; 


and what is thus ſecerned, poured into the Cavity of a 


Glaſs Sphere: This Sphere is to be turned gently 
round its Axis, till the whole Surface is covered 
the reſt being reſerved for future Uſe. It the Sphere 
were of colour'd Glaſs, the Mirrour will be ſo too. 

And in the ſame Manner, may conick, elliptick, cy- 
lindrick, and other Mirrours be made. 


As to the Laws or Phænomena of convex Mirrours. 
1. In a ſpherical convex Mirrour, the Image of a radiant 
Point appears between the Center and the Tangent; 
but nearer to the Tangent than the Center. 5 
Hence the Diſtance of the Object from the Tangent, 
is greater than that of the Image; and conſequently the 
Object is further diſtant from the Speculum, than the 
Image. | | MEE 
2. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of Inci- 
dence, and the Cathetus ; or the Angle formed in the 


Center of the Mirrour, by the Catbetus of Incidence, and 
that of Obliquation, be double the Angle of Incidence; 


the Image will appear on the Surface of the Speculum. 
3. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of Inci- 


dence, and the Cathetus; or the Angle formed in the 


Center of the Mirrour by the Cathetus of Incidence, and 

the Cathetus of Obliquation, be more than double the 

Angle of Incidence; the Image will be without the 
Mirrour. | FO: 


4. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of Inci- 


dence, and the Cathetus; or the Angle formed in the 


Center of the Mirrour, by the Cathetus of Incidence, 


and that of Obliquation, be leſs than double the Angle 
of Incidence; the Image will appear within the Speculum. 
5. In a concave Mirrour, a remoter Point is reflected, 
from a Point nearer the Eye, than any nearer Point in the 
ſame Cathetus of Incidence. SRL TE OT 


6. A nearer Point, not in the ſame Cathetus, with a 


remoter, is reflected to the Eye, from a nearer Point of 


the Heculum, than the remoter. 


7. In a ſpherical convex Mirrour, the Image is leſs 
than the Object. | | | 


And hence the Uſe of ſuch Mirrours in the Art of 


Painting, where Objects are to be repreſented leſs than 
the Life. | be © | 
8. In a convex Mirrour, the more remote the Object, 

the leſs its Image: And again, the ſmaller the Mirrour, 
the leſs the Image. 5 N 4 
9. In a convex Mirrour, the right Hand is turned to 
the left; and the left to the right : And Magnitudes per- 

pendicular to the Mirrour, appear topſy turvey. _ 

10. The Image of a right Line, perpendicular to the 

Mirrour, is a right Line; but that of a right Line either 

oblique to the Mirrour, or parallel thereto, is convex. 

11. Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour diverge 

more than if reflected from a plain Mirrour. 4 

Hence Light, by being reflected from a ſpherical 


Mirrour, is weaken'd ; and, conſequently, the Effects 


of renected Light, are weaker than theſe of direct. Hence 
- alſo, Myopes ſce remote Objects more diſtinctly in a con- 
ver Mirrour, than they do directly. 
Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour of a ſmaller 
Sphere, diverge more than if reflected from a larger. 
Conlequently the Light is more weaken'd, and its Ef- 
fects ate leſs conſiderable in the former Caſe than in the 
latter. | | 
Concave Mix pOURöS, are thoſe whoſe Surface is con- 
cave; meaning ſpherically concave. | 


Note, That to prepare, or make concave Mirrours ; 
firſt, a Mould is to be provided for caſting them: 
In order to this, take Clay well dried, pulverize and 
ſift it; mix it up with Water, and then ſtrain or 


filtcer it; with this work up Horſe-dung and Hair 


to which, on Occaſion may be added Ch 


meter. And univerſally, the Diſtance of the Font, 
wherein the Ray concurs with the Axis, from the Ce 
ter, is to half the Radius, in the Ratio of the wiole 


ſpherical Mirrour, whoſe Breadth ſubtends an Auge of 
_ fix Degrees, parallel Rays meet after Reflection, ina Fatt 


venth Part of the Radius: If the Breadth of the concaVe 


ſhred very ſmall, till che Maſs be ſiiſiciently "IP 
a coal d, 


or Brick-duſt well ſifted. Two coarſe Moulds 
are tg 


be prepared of a gritty Stone, the one 


other convex, which are to be gro! CO the 
ther, with wet Sand between, al mart Jon woo 8 
one perfectly fits the other. By this Means 1 as the 117 
ſpherical Figure is acquired. The Maſ Pertec abo 
before is now to be extended on the Table Uy Pad Spt 
of a wooden Roller, till it be of a Thickneſ, 7 yer 
for the Mirrour; and then being ſtrewed W ( ;34 
duſt, to prevent its ſtriking, it is laid over the by ala 
Mould, and ſo gets the Figure of the Mirrour ha the 
this is dry it is covered with another Lay of th ten or 
Maſs ; which once dried, both Covers, or Se kme of t 
of the hollow Sphere, made of Clay, are r ß 
The innermoſt of the two being laid aſide hon * 100 
| Mould is anointed with a Pigment prepared of ues fiſt 
and Milk, and the outer Cover again put Over talk of 
Laſtly, the Joining being covered: over with the 3 wh 
Clay whereof the Cover is formed ; the whole "arp zi 
is bound together with Iron Wire, and two Ho = the 
through the Cover, the one for the melted Tg W 
the Mirrour to be poured through, the other ray of Al 
Air to eſcape at, to prevent the Mirrour bein ; A5. thc 
with Bubbles. The Mould thus prepare poiſed fo 
Parts of Copper, one of Engliſh Tin, and g "git 0 
M,arcaſite, are melted together; a little of 10 N 


ture is taken out with a Ladle, and if it be tg, F 
when cold, more Tin is put in, if too white - 
Copper: The Mals is then poured into the Mou 
before prepared, and ſo aſſumes the Figure of , 1 
our. — Some with ten Parts of Copper mix fou jp 
Engliſh Tin, a little Antimony and Sal Ammoriat, 
ſtirring the Maſs about as long as any Fume ariſe 
from it. Others have other Compoſitions; may gf 
which are deſcribed by Shutters, and Zabnius ty 
Mirrour being thus caſt, is cemented to a wooden 
Frame, and thus worked to and fro over the con. 
vex Stone Mould, firſt with Water and Sand; and 
laſtly without Sand, till it be fit for poliſhing, The 
Stone Mould is then cover'd with Paper, and that 
ſmear'd over with Tripoli Duſt, and Calx of Tas 
Over which the Mirrour is worked to and fro, till it 
has got a perfect Poliſh. And in the fame Manner 
are Glaſs Mirrours poliſhed, excepting that the convex 
Surface is there worked in the concave Mould. When 
the Mirrours are very large, they are fixed on a Tx 
ble, and firſt ground with a gritty Stone, then with 
Pumice, then with fine Sand, by Means of a Claß, ce- 
mented to a wooden Frame; and laſtly, rubbed with 
Calx of Tin, and Tripoli Duſt, by a wet Leather. - 
For concave Mirrours of Glaſs ; the Mould is uſually 
made of Alabaſter : The reſt as in Metal Mirrours, 


The Laws and Phenomena of concave Miirours, ac, 
1. If a Ray falls on a concave Mirrour, under an In- 
clination of 60 Degrees, and parallel to the Axis; the 
reflected Ray will concur with the Axis in the Pole of 
the Glaſs. If the Inclination of the incident Ray be 
leſs than 60 Degrees, the reflected Ray will concur with 
the Axis, at a Diſtance leſs than a fourth Part of theDu- 


Sine, to the Coſine of Inclination. | 
Hence it is gather'd by Calculation, that in a concale 


of the Axis leſs than one thouſand four hundred fifty ſe- 


Mirrour be 6, 9, 12, 15, or 18 Degrees; the Part 0 
the Axis wherein the parallel Rays meet, after Reflec- , 
er el eg eroetiebremnb 5 of the 
Radius. | 

And on this Principle it is that Burning-Glaſes 
built. For ſince the Rays diffuſed through the Wo 
Surface of the concave Mirrour, after Reflection 4 
contracted into a very ſmall Compaſs; the Light > 
Heat of the parallel Rays muſt be prodigioully 1 
thereby, viz. in a duplicate Ratio of the Breadth 0 


. 4 , 1 c 
Mirrour, and the Diameter of the Circle, wherein Rai 
| 3 


ted: And ſince the Sun's Rays are, as to 
e 2 on Earth, parallel, no Wonder concave 
11. git burn with ſuch Violence. 

1 the Focus of a concave Mirrour, is there where 
Ma « are more cloſely contracted, if it be a Segment 
beef e Sphere, its Breadth muſt not ſubtend an Arch 
of 4 teen Degrees 3 if it be a Segment of a 
Dh, 10 e may be thirty Degrees, 

* „„ ont ooo. dA, 
As 9 7 of a Mirrout, which is a Segment of 
Le of each ſubtend àn Arch 


ſmaller 
which is 


* 
1 


150 15 the Focus is contained between the fourth IE) 
rf Part of the Diameter, Mirrours that are Segments 
of greater 
which are Seg 
Since, laſtly, 
the Rays, on 


11 


the Burning de 


Note That among the Antients the burning Mirrours 


immediately, and Eggs in it are preſently edible. 
3. A Mature of Tin and Lead three Inches thick 
drops preſently,” and Iron or Steel Plate becomes red- 
hot preſently, and a little after burns into Holes. 
4. Things not capable of melting, as Stones, Bricks, 


fiſt white, then a black Glaſs. 6. Tiles are con- 
verted into a yellow Glaſs, and Shells into a blackiſh, 
yellow one. 7. A Pumice-: tone emitted from a Vol- 


able alſo vitrifies' in eight Minutes. 9. Bones are 
ſoon turned into an opake Glafs, and Earth into a 
| black one. The Breadth of this Mirrour is near three 
Leipſct Ells, its Focus two Ells diſtant from it; it is 
made of Copper, and its Subſtance is not above half 
the Thickneſs of the Back of a Knife. Vilette, a 
French Artiſt of Lyons, made a large Mirrour, bought 


Pera; a ſecond bought by the King of Denmark, 
ademy ; a fourth has been in England, where it was. 


plckly expoſed. - The Effects whereof, as found by 
r. Horris-and Dr. Deſaguliers, are, that a Silver 


1 "pence is melted in 5” and æ; a King George's 
_ vey in 16%, and runs with a Hole in 343 Tin 
4 A "po 3, caſt Iron in 16”, Slate in 3“, a Foſfil- 
. | "a caleines in % a Piece of Pompey's Pillar at 
| = 21 andria, vitrifies in the black Part in 50”, in the 
a * ug 5+ Copper Ore in 8“: Bone calcines in 4”, 
"te in 330. An Emerald melts into aSubſtance like 


Hr Stone; a Diamond weighing 4 Grains, 
oy of its Weight: The Aſbeſtos vitrifies, as all 
v odies will do, if kept long enough in the Fo- 
| fark t When once vitrified, the Mirrour can go no, 
r with them, This Mirrour is 47 Inches wide, 
that b ond to a Sphere of 76 Inches Radius; ſo 
g ous is about 38 Inches from the Vertex. — 
Tm-Glag, -* Compoſition of Tin, Copper, and 


tv t Vol, II. Na „ 


OHR 


Wonder that even Mirrours gilt, or thoſe prepared of 


Axis beyond the Center. 


Ge. become red-hot like Iron. 5. Slates become 


cano melts into white Glaſs : And, 8. A Piece of a Cru- 


. Tavermer,'and preſented by him to the King of 


{third preſented by the King of France to the Royal 
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Molſius tells us, that an Axtiſti of Dreſckn mage 
Surning Mirrour of Wood; bigger than thoſs of N. 
Decbirnbauſen, or Vilette, which had Effects at leaſt 
qual to any of them. Traberus teaches how t tnakke 
Lurning Mirrours of Leaf-Gold, biz. by tüörning a 
Concave, laying its Inſide equally with* Pitch, ànd 
covering that with ſquare Pieces of Gold, two'tor: 
three Fingers broad, faſtening them on, if need be, 
by Fire. He adds, that very large Mirrours may be 
be made, of 30, 40, or more concave Pieces, art fully 
Joined in a wooden Diſh or Skuttle, the Effects of 
which will not be much leſs than if the Surface was 
continuous. Zahnius adds further, that Newmen, an 
Engineer at Vienna, in 1699, made a Mirrour of 
Paſteboard, covered within Side with Straw glewed 
to 1 which all Kinds of Metal, Gc. were readily 
melted. i 7 O ride atx! 


From this ſame Principle is likewiſe deduced a Me- 
2 of repreſenting. the Images of Objects in a'dark 
EE e ly od 2290 ng tf. 
2. A lucid Body being placed in the Focus of à con- 
cave Mirrour, the Rays after Reflection become parallel. 
Hence an intenſe Light may be projected to a vaſt 


Diſtance, by a lighted Candle, Sc. placed in the Focus 
of a concave if th | 


trrour. Hence alſo, if the parallef 
Rays be received by another concave Mirrour, they will 
again concur in its Focus and bun. 
Zabnius mentions an Experiment of this Kind made at 
Vienna, where two concave Mirrours, the one fix, the 
other three Foot Diameter, being placed about 24 Feet 
apart, with a live Coal in the Focus of the one, and a 
Match and Tinder in the other, the Rays of the Coal 
lighted-the Candi. on 
3 If a lucid Body be placed between the Focus and 
Mirrour, the Rays after Reflection will diverge from 
the Axis. Whence it follows that Light is weaken'd by 
Reflection A lr eee 
4. If a lucid Bod 


y be placed berween the Focus and 
the Center, the Rays after Reflection will meet in the 


5. If a luminous Body be placed in the Center of the 
weng all the Rays will be reflected back upon them - 

Hence, if the Eye be placed in the Center of a con- 
cave Mirrour, it will ſee nothing but itſelf, and that 


f confuſed through the whole Mirrour. | 


* 


6. If a Ray falling from the Point of the Cathetus, 
on the convex Mirrour, be together with its Reflex, 
continued within the Concavity of the Mirrour; there 
will be a Ray of Incidence from the Point of the Ca- 
thetus, together with its Reflex. 8 

Hence, if the Image of an Object reflected by a con- 
vex Speculum, be ſeen by a Reflection made in its Con- 
cavity, it will appear like the Object itſelf. _ 

And ſince the Image of an infinite Cathetus, is leſs in 


a convex Glaſs by one Fourth of its Diameter; a Por- 


tion of the Cathetus leſs than a fourth Part of the Di- 
ameter, may appear of any Magnitude required in' a 
chen .. 8 55 
A Point therefore diſtant from a concave Speculum, 
leſs than one Fourth of the Diameter, muſt appear 
behind the Mirrour, at any Diſtance, how great ſoever. 
Since the Image of any Object, how broad ſoever, is 
contained in a convex Speculum, between the two Lines 
of Incidence of its extream Points; if an Object be 
placed between the two Lines, at a Diſtance leſs than 
one Fourth of its Diameter, the Breadth of the Image, 
how great ſoever, may all appear. ' 5 
Since then the Image of an Object included between 
two Lines, at a Diſtance leſs than one Fourth of the 
Diameter, may exceed the juſt Height and Breadth of 
the Object; nay, may be made of any Magnitude, how 
big ſoever, Objects placed between the Focus and the 
Mirrour, muſt appear of enormous Magnitudes in con- 
cave Mirrours, as it is leſs in the Convenxn. 
In a convex Mirrour, the Image of a remote Object 
appears nearer the Center than that of a nearer Object: 
Therefore in a concave Mirrour, the Image of an (-- 


ject remote from the Mirrour, appears at a greater Di- 


ſtance than that of a nearer Object, provided the Di- 
ſtance of the Object from the Center, be leſs than a 
8 A Fe | | feu. ch 


Air, beyond the Center, the 
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fourth Part of the Diameter. "i SW. 
In a convex Speculum, the Image of a remote Object 

is leſs than that of a near one; therefore in a concave 
one, the Image of an Obje& placed between the Focus 
and the Mirrour, is nearer the Focus than the Speculum. 
The Image therefore of an Obje& receding conti- 
nually from a concave Speculum, becomes continually 
greater, provided it do not recede beyond the Focus 
where it becomes confected; and as it approaches it 

ws continually leis. | | 
In a convex Speculum, if the Sphere whereof it is a 
Segment be ſmaller, the Image is ſmaller than in ano- 
ther of a larger Sphere; therefore in a Concave, if the 
Sphere whereof it is a Segment be ſmaller, the Image 
will be larger than in another, whoſe Sphere is larger; 
| whence concave Mirrours, if they be Segments of very 
ſmall Spheres, will do the Office of Microſcopes. - 
7 If an Object be placed between a concave Mirrour 
and its Focus, its Image will appear behind the Mirrour, 
in an erect, but inverted Situation. ly 
8. If an Object be placed between the Focus and the 
Center, its Image will appear inverted, and in the open 
Eye being placed beyond 
the Center. Pa { rgs; 


9. If an Object be placed beyond the Center, and 
the Eye likewiſe beyond the Center, the Image will ap- 
pear inverted in the open Air between the Center and 
the Focus. ; e 
Hence, the inverted Images of Objects placed beyond 
the Center are reflected by a concave Mirrour, erect, 
and may be received on a Paper 
Center and the Focus, eſpecially if the Room be dark: 
If the Object be further diſtant from the Center than 
the Focus, the Image will be leſs than the Object. 
On this Principle concave Mirrours, eſpecially thoſe 
which are Segments of large Spheres, and are capable 
of reflecting entire Objects, exhibit many pleaſing Phæ - 
nomena. Thus, if a Man flouriſh a Sword againſt the 
Mirrour, another comes out thereof, and meets him 
with the ſame Motions; and the Image of this Head 
coming out of the Mirrour, if he ſtrikes it with his real 
Sword, the imaginary Sword will ſtrike his real Head. 
If he ſtretches out his Hand, another Hand will be 
ſtretched out of the Mirrour, and meet it at a great Di- 
ſtance in the open Air, &c. „ a a0 5 
10. The Image of a Right-Line, perpendicular to a 
concave Minronr, is a Right-Line; but all oblique or 
parallel Lines are concave. bt 
\ Cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and elliptical Min- 
ROURS, or Specula, are thoſe terminated by a Surface, 
reſpectively cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and ſphe- 


rene. i. 


Note, That to prepare or make cylindrical, conical, &c. 
Mirrours, the Proceſs is as follows: — For the cylin- 
drical and conical Sort, if they are to be of Glaſs, the 
Method of preparing them is the ſame as that already 
laid down for convex Mirrours, If of Metal they are 
to be made after the Manner of concave Mirrours, 
only that the Clay Moulds there deſcribed require 
other wooden ones of the Figure of the Mirrour.— 
For elliptical, parabolical, and hyperbolical Mirrours 
the Mould is to be thus prepared: On a wooden or 
brazen Plane or Table, deſcribe the Figure of an El- 
lepſis, Parabola, or an Hyperbola ; which done, cut 
out the Figure from the Plane, with all the Accuracy 
imaginable, To the elliptick Figure fit an Axis, 


with two Fulcra to ſuſtain it, Sc. and a Handle to 


move it. Lay a Quantity of the Clay above-deſcribed 
under it, and turn about the Axis with the Handle, 
till the Plane has turned or impreſſed the elliptical 


Figure thereon, — The Axis of the parabolical, or 


_ typerbolical Figure, is to be fixed at the Vertex in 
ſuch Manner as that it may always remain erect. This 
to be turned about as above, till it has given its own 
Figure to the Clay applied about it. —The Part of the 
Mould thus formed is to be dried, and either ſmeared 

cover with Fat, or ſprinkled with Brick-duſt. Then a 

' convex Mould to be made, by putting a Quantity of 
the ſame Clay into a Cavity thus formed. This latter 


is called the Male, as the former the Female Mould. — 


The male Mould being well dried, is to be applied 


CRX. 


Mirrours.— 1. The Dimenſions of Objects 
ing Length-wiſe to the Mirrour, are not much 
but thoſe correſponding Breadth-wiſe have 
altered, and their Dimenſions leſſened 
more, as they are further from the Mirrour. W. 

ariſes a very great Diſtortion. e 


rour through the Axis, the Reflection 
the ſame Manner as in a plain Mirrour; 
rallel to the Baſe, the Reflection hap 
Manner as in a ſpherical Mirrour; 
obliquely, or be oblique to its Baſe, 
the ſame as in an elliptick Mirrour. 


jective Line are in the ſame Plan 


to the Sun, inſtead of a Focus of a Point, dee 


applied between the 


it is reflected into the other: So that a lighted Candle 


drawn on a Plane, as that the Eye being placed over the 


could never be all refracted parallel from any Lens, but 


Sections, and 


within the Female, in ſuch Manner as onto . 
the intended Thickneſs of the — do leave 


The reſt as for concave Mirrours. —Theſe Mr 
Oy; 
ea. 


are not made without the utmoſt Dificylty . 
ſon, be the Moulds ever ſo juſt, the Nee oy 
Mirrour is apt to be damaged in the grinding, of the 
As to the Phenomena, and Properties of Olindricg 
if, 
; melpong. 
Changed, 
their Figurs 
ſo moch the 


2. If the Plane of Reflection cuts the ging; 10 
1s 7 


if it cis py 


ae. a. Ae and as. 8 e Ho A. A ww 


the Refi i 
Hence as the Plane of Reflection never th roug 
the Axis of the Mirrour, p when * and ok, 
Baſt a e, nor parallel to the 
Zaſe, except when the radiant Point and the Eye 
the ſame Height: The Reflection in a cplndrical 
rour is uſually the ſame as in an elliptick one, © 


3. If a hollow cylindrick Mirrour be oppoſed ding 
be reflected into a lucid Line parallel to its Ax; i 
ſtance ſomewhat leſs than a fourth Part of 1 

Hence ariſes a Method of drawing Azanylole, i, « 
wild deformed Figures on a Plane, which appex beau 
tiful and well proportioned when viewed in a glindricat 


wa <a 5 3 
We are not much acquainted with the Properties. 
elliptick, conic, and pyramidal Mirrours , . 
the firſt, if a Ray ſtrike on it from one of ita Focus i, 


being placed in one, its Light will be collected in the 
other. I 35 e 
That the ſecond, inaſmuch as all the Rays they rec 
22 in one Point, make the beſt Burning - Olaſſes of al 
— )))) 
And, laſtly, that wild irregular Figures may be ſo 


Axis of the two laſt, they ſhall appear beautiful and 
well proportioned, ee Fe Log pd ns. 

| Beſides the catoptrick Machines above-mentioned, 
and accurately deſcribed and explained, there is another 
called reflecting, or catoptrick Teleſcope, which inſtead of 
Lens, conſiſts chiefly of Mirrours, and exhibits remote 
Objects by Reflection inſtead of Refraction. 
This Inſtrument is the Invention of Sir Iſaac Newton; 
what determined him to apply his Thought this Way 
was the different Refrangibility, which, in his new Doc- 
trine of Light and Colours he found the Rays of Ligit 
were of. In effect, as he found the Ratio between the | 
greateſt and leaſt Refractions of the different Rays to be | 
nearly as 28 to 27, it eaſily followed, that the Rays 


would ſome of them divaricate more, ſome |c6s; 
that the Foci would be diſturbed ; the Focus of the mol 
refrangible Rays being nearer the Lens than that of the 
leaſt refrangible ones, by a Diſtance which is the 1 
Part of the Diſtance between the Obje&-Glab, and te 
Focus of the leaſt refrangible ones. 1 
Hence he concluded, that Refraction was too unequl 
a Principle; and that Lens's of whatever Figures _ 
ther ſpherical, parabolical, or any of the other coll 
ow truly ſoever ground, W 
ſuffice for the Perfection of Teleſcopes. 0 
Upon this he had Recourſe to another more . 
Principle, viz. Reflection, and made a Teleſcope © f 


cope, a Tube ABCD, fig. 22. mult be 
open in A D, and cloſed in B C, well 
Side, and of a Length equal to th 
Focus; from the concave Speculum E F, 
tom B C, is to be fitted a concave metall 


5 poliſhed to the greateſt Perfection; or rather, to 
7 Obj 


49 ects clearer, and more diſtinct, let it be a 
wrt - e concave on its fore Side, and equally 
Gab on the hind Side; for unleſs it be of the ſame 
con? 3 every where, it will reflect the Images of 
Til tinged with a ſpurious Colour; and indiſtinct. 
_ the other End of the T ube, is fixed an Iron 
To to which is cemented a plain metallick Specu- 
Pets or, which is better, a triangular Priſm of Glaſs 
. 1 ' whoſe upper Angle is a right Angle, the 
or C others half cht The Faces or Planes that 
tub in the upper Angle to be ſquare, and the third 

cer bgram. This Priſm is to be diſpoſed as chat 
* reflected from the Speculum, paſſing through the 
1185 of the Face G M, may cut it at right Angles; 
. be inclined to Rectangle MN, in an Angle of 
o Its Diſtance from the concave Speculum E 4 }þ 
be ſuch, as that the Rays ac and 5 4, reflected 
od the concave Speculum, may, after a ſecond Re- 
fection, from the Baſe of the Priſm, concur in the 
Point by that is, the Diſtance of the Focus e, from 
the rellecting Surface of the Priſm, and the Diſtance 
of that from the concave Speculum, is to be equal to 


the Diſtance of the Focus from the concave Speculum. 


In 1 is placed a Plano-Convex Lens, whoſe Focus is 
Fn e, that the reflected Rays may enter the Eye paral- 


Fl. Laſthy, this Lens is covered with à thin Braſs or 


Leaden Plate, having a little round Perforation therein, 
for the Eye to look through, by which Means all fo- 


ien Rays are excluded, which would otherwiſe oc- 


Confuſion. 299 ms MR 
8 firſt Teleſcope of this Kind, which the In- 
ventor made, the Semi-Diameter of the concave me- 
ullck Speculum, was 124 Digits, or Tenths of an 
loch; from which, therefore, the Focus was 64 Di- 
ges diſtant. The Diameter of the Eye - Glaſs was + of 
: Digit; ſo that it magnified the Diameter of the Ob- 
jeſt in the Ratio of 1 to 38 but he found that Ob- 
jets were found ſome what obfcure hereby; on which 
Account, he afterwards recommended Glaſs Specula 
inſtead of metallick ones; adding that there is nothing 
more required to the Perfection of this Teleſcope, but 


that the Art of poliſhing Glafs be brought to greater 
- PerfeRtion ; for that ſome Inequalities, which do not 


hurt Lens's, are found to affect Specula, and prevent 
Objects being ſeen diſtin&ly. | , 


of the Speculum is to be 6 Inches; by which Means the 
Obje& will be increaſed in the Ratio of 1t0 200 or 


r 33 3 

| F Hit be longer or ſhorter, the Aperture muſt be 
as the Cube of the Quadrato Quadrate Root of the 
Length, and its magnifying Power as its Aperture. 
The $peculum he orders to be an Inch or two broader 
than the Aperture. VV . 


Note alſo, That having thus ended what regards the 


Doctrine of Catoptricks, I'll paſs to that of Dioptricꝶs; 
 vhich is properly the third Branch of Optics. 


Dior rxiexs (formed of dia, per, yeah, and - 
iſion, called 


4a] ſee) is the Doctrine of refracted 
allo Anaclaſticks : Its Office being to conſider and ex- 


plain the Effects of Light refracted by Gag through 


different Mediums, as Air, Water, 


laſs, Sc. and 
eſpecially Lenſes. ha | 


Io proceed with ſome Order on this curious Subject, 


Il explain firſt the Laws of Dioptricks ; and conclude 
by the Application thereof, in the Conſtruction of 7 ele / 
fpes, Microſcopes, and other Dioptrical Inſtruments. 

The moſt effential of thoſe Laws, are thoſe of Re- 
«Hon, which in Dioptricks is in the Inflection or 


ding of the Rays of Light, in paſſing the Surfaces of | 


aſſes, Lenſes, and other tranſparent Bodies of different 
Denfities, | 


The general Laws of Refrafion are as follow: 1. A 
of Light in its Paſſage out of a rarer, into a denſer 
OG e. gr. out of Air into Glaſs, is refracted towards 


2 dicular, i. e. towards the Axis of Refract ion. 


to eac 


ence the refracted Angle is leſs than the Angle of 


OPTICKS. 


Inclination : And the Angle of Refraftion lefs than that 


of > R | | q | fra Sd 
ence alſo a icular to the refracting Sur- 
face, will paſs chro without being refracted 12 it 
cannot be refracted to the Perpendicular. The phyſical 
Cauſe thereof is, that the Attraction of the denſer Me- 
dium, which in Incidences oblique to its Surface acting per- 
2 tan to that Surface, draws the Ray out id 
ourfe : This Attraction, we ſay, in a perpendicular In- 
cidence, acts in the Direction of the Ray. | 
2. The Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, 


to the Sine of the refracted Angle, is fixed and conſtant, 


viz. if the Refraction be out of Air into Glaſs, it is 
found greater than as 114 to 76; but leſs than 115 to 
76; that is, nearly as 3 to 2. 

This Ratio aſſigned by Huygens, agrees with another 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, who makes the Sine of the Angle 
of Inclination, to the Sine of the refracted Angle, as 31 
to 20; which is, likewiſe, nearly as 3 to 2. Indeed 
there is ſome Difference in the Quantity of Refraction, 
in different Kinds of Glaſs ; but in phyſical Matters, 


Preciſeneſs is not neceſſary. In Rain-Water, Des Cartes 


found, the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, 
to the Sine of the refracted Angle, as 250 to 187, that 
is, nearly as 4 to 3; which agrees with Sir Iſaac Newton's 
Obfervation, who makes it as 529 to 396. In Spirit of 
Wine, the fame great Author makes the Ratio as 100 


to 73; which is not far from the ſeſquitertian Ratio. In 


Air he makes it as 3851 to 3850. 


Whence the different refractive Power in different 


Fluids ariſes, is not determined. Clear Water, of all o- 


thers, refracts the leaſt; and if impregnated with Salts, 
its Re fraction is increaſed in Proportion to the Quantity 


of Salt. Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that in many Bodies, 


e. gr. Glaſs, Cryſtal, a Selenites, Pſeudo-Topaz, Se. | 
the refractive Power is proportionable to their Den- 


fities; only in ſulphurous Bodies, as Camphire, Oil, 
Amber, Spirit of Turpentine, c. the Power is two or 
three Times greater than in other Bodies of equal Den- 
ſity 3 yet they have the refractive Power with Reſpect 


ſhews, that a Ray of Light in traverſing quite thro? the 
Atmoſphere, is refracted the fame it would be, were it 
to paſs with the fame Obliquity out of a Vacuum into 


Air of equal Denſity with that in the loweſt Part of the 
Þ _ Atmoſphere. FB obs 

Tue fame Author obſerves, that if the Length of 
the Inſtrument be 6 Feet, and conſequently the Semi- 
Diameter of the concave Speculum 12, the Aperture 


correſponding to the ſeveral other Angles of Inclination, 
are eaſily computed, Now Zahnius and Kircher have 
found, that if the Angle of Inclination be 70%, the re- 
fracted Angle will be 389, 50'; on which Principle, 


Zabnius has conſtrued a Table of Refractions out of Air 


into Glaſs, for the ſeveral Degrees of the Angle of Incli- 
nation; a Specimen whereof follows: _ 5 


— * 9 


r 


Angle of Kefracted | Angle of Refradtion, 1 
| inclination. VV 
63 Fe 5* 1.00 19:86". 
1 is e410 68-4 
| 5 | 33 | 1 39 57 | 
| Angleof | Refraled | Angie Refraction. 
Inclination. Angle. | „ 
- 360.4... 00361E4.-..4 20 44 
20 13 11 35 | 6 48 25 
„3 fie 29: 9. þ $0 20: JT 
3: 45 --- 28 9 19 16 50 41 I; 
| yo. 145-6400: 4-: 488-20 | 
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therefore the Ray is refracted to the Axis of Refraction, 
by almoſt a third Part of che Quantity of its Angle of 
Inclination. And on this Principle it is, that Kepler, 
and moſt other dioptrical Writers, demonſtrate the Re- 
fractions in Glaſſes. 3 


other, nearly as their Denſities. As to Air, he 


From the Laws uſt laid down, it follows, that one 
Angle of Inclination, and its correſponding refrafted 
Angle being found by Obſervation ; the refracted Angles 
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Hence it appears, that if the Angle of Inclination be 
les than 2%, the Angle of Refraction out of Air 
into Glaſs, is almoſt 4 of the Angle of Inclination: And 
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The. conſtant Ratio of the Sines of the Angles of In- 
"clination, and the refracted Angles, was firſt diſcovered 
by Snellius, according to ſome Engliſh Authors, who, are 
willing to rob Des Cartes of that Honour, though all 
"Europe agree that he was the Inventor thereof. | 
Indeed as the Rays of Light are not of the ſame De- 
ree of Refrangibility ; this conſtant Ratio muſt be dit- 
Kren in different Kinds, The Ratio therefore obſerv'd 
by Authors, is to be-underſtood of Rays of the mean Re- 
frangibility, i. e. of green Rays. The Difference of Re- 
fraction between the leaſt and moſt refrangible Rays, 
that is, between violet and red Rays, Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſhews it about + Part of the whole Refraction of the 
mean refrangible, which Difference he owns ſo ſmall, that 
there ſeldom needs any Regard had to it. 

3. When a Ray paſſes out of a denſer into a rarer Me- 
dium, e. gr. out of Glaſs into Air, it is refracted from the 
perpendicular, or Flt the Axis of Refraftion. And hence 
the Angle of Refraction is greater than the Angle of In- 
clination. i ns : 

Hence alſo, if the Angle of Inclination be leſs than 30 
'M BC is nearly equal to + of MBE. Therefore MB C, 
is one Half of CBE; conſequently if the Refraction be 
'out of Glaſs into Air; and the Angle of Inclination be 
leſs than 309 ; the Ray is refracted from the Axis of 
Refraction, by almoſt one half Part of the Angle of In- 
clination. And this is the other diopirical Principle, uſed 
by moſt Authors after Kepler, to demonſtrate the Re- 
fractions of Glaſſes. 885 5 PW 
If the Refraction be out 
tio of the Sine of Inclination, to the Sine of the refracted 
Angle, is as 2 to 3; if out of Air into Water, as 4 to 
3: Therefore, if the Refraction be the contrary Way, 
Dix. out of Glaſs or Water into Air; the Ratio of the 
Sines, in the former Caſe, will be as 2 to 3, in the lat - 
ter l „ cc: 5 1 | 
4. A Line falling on a Curve Surface, whether concave 
or convex, is refratted after the ſame Manner, as it fell on 
a Plane, which is a Tangent to the Curve in the Point of 
"NT ( ; 8 ah 
For the Curve and Plane Surface touching it, have an 


infinitely ſmall Part common to them both ; (each be- 
ing originally generated by the Flux of a Point) but a 
Ray is refracted in ſuch a little Part; therefore it is the 


ſame as if it was refracted in ſuch a Plane. 
9. If a right Line cuts a refracting Surface at right 
Angles, and if from any Point in the denſer Medium, be 


' drawn a Parallel to the incident Ray, this will meet the 
refracted Ray, at the leſs Extreme of the Parallel; and 
the refracted Angle, to the Sine 


pill be to it as the Sine of 
„f the Angle of Inclination. 1 
Hence if B C, fig. 25. paſs out of Glaſs into Air, 
it is in a ſubſequialterate Ratio, to C D; if out of Air 
into Glaſs, into a ſeſquialterate Ratio to C D. 


HNence alſo, if Light paſs out of Water into Air; 


Ch is in a ſubſeſquitertian Ratio to CD; if out of Air 


into Water in a Seſquitertian. . ip 
The Laws of Refraction in Plane Surfaces, are, 1. If 
parallel Rays be refracted out of one tranſparent Me- 
dium into another of different Denſity, they will con- 
tinue parallel after Refrattion. 30 
The phyſical Reaſon is, that being parallel, their Ob- 
liquity, or Angle of Incidence is the ſame : But at equal 
Obliquities we have ſhewn the Refraction is equal; con- 
ſequently the Paralleliſm, which they had before the Re- 
fraction, will be retained after it. 
hut this may be alſo demonſtrated geometrically, thus: 
If the Rays be perpendicular to the refracting Surface, 
they will paſs without any Refraction; conſequently be- 
ing parallel before their Paſſage, they will be fo after it. 
If they fall obliquely, the Angle of Incidence, and con- 
ſequently alſo the Angle of Inclination, have the ſame 
Ratio to the Sines of the refracted Angles ; therefore the 
refracted Angles are alſo equal; conſequently the refracted 
'Rays are parallel. | . 8 
Hence a Glaſs, plain on both Sides, being turned di- 
rectly to the Sun; the Line paſſing through, it will be 
propagated after the ſame Manner as if the Glaſs was a- 
way: For the Rays being perpendicular, will paſs with- 
out Refraction. If the Glaſs be turn'd obliquely to the 
"Sun, the Light after Refraction will be of the ſame In- 
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of Air into Glaſs, the Ra- 


tenſity as before; the Intenſity-depenging- 
inadeor Cloſenck of the Rays, and on hen 
they ſtrike the ObjeR, .or.the.Eye, both wie; 
-unvaned.... he 4 Ce ng 1 | bot Which are hers 
2. If two Rays proceeding from the far & ig 
falling on a Plane Surface of a different Daa an 
the Points of Refraction are equally diſtant f. ay 
thetus of Incidence; the refracted R 5 
9 Focus, 3 Poirt pt Diſperſion, 
| ence, 1, Since in Rays very near 
arg f. of Ws Larne is the y 5 the 
near Rays will diverge from the ſame Point; * 
the ſame virtual Focus. e kent, ue ban 
And hence, 2. When refracted Rays fall | 
Eye, placed out of the Cathetus of Inetlen BO Ge 
equally diſtant from the Cathetus, or very eh either 
ther; they will flow upon the Eye, as if daes Le 
from the virtual Focus; conſequently the Radiant th 
ſeen by the refracted Rays as in the Focus, Wl be 
3. If a Ray fall obliquely out of a thinner; 
Medium, having a Plane Surface ; the Dita, 55 
the Pont of 


e Spi. 
wherein 


rom t 
ays have the fa 


55 Point will have a leſs Ratio to 
iſperſion, or virtual Focus, than the 81 
fradked Angle to the Sine of the Angle of NE 
Bur if the Diſtance of the Point of Refradtion ©. 
2 on from the 
Cathetus of Incidence, than the 11th or 19th Pan af th 
Diſtance of the radiant Point; and if in the former a 
the 1oth, in the latter the 100th Part thereof he 0 
ſmall, that it cannot be aſſigned, or need not be m 4 
ed; then will the Radiant be to the virtual Focus 4 ü 
Senſe, in the Ratio of the Sine of the reffaded "uk 
to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, th 
Hence, 1. If the Refraction be out of Air to Clas 
the Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion. of Rays near 
the Cathetus, is ſeſquialterate of the radiant 
more remote Rays, greater than ſeſquialterate, 595 
Hence, 2. If the Eye be placed in a double Medun 
Objects in a rarer, will appear more remote than they 
are; and the Place of the Image in any given Caſs may 
de determined from the Ratio of the RefraRtion, Thus 
to Fiſhes ſwimming under Water, Objelis out of Water | 
muſt appear further diſtant than in Reality thiy an. 
4. If a Ray fall obliquely out of a denſer into a rarer 
Medium, the Diſtance of a radiant Point has a greater 
Ratio to the Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion, thanthe 
Sine of the refracted Angle, has to the Sine of the Ange 
of Inclination. In the other Caſe of the preceding 
Theorem, will be to the Point of Diſperſion, as to Senf, 
in the Ratio of the Sine of refracted Angle, to the Sine 
of the Angle of Inclination, 
Hence, 1. If the Refraction be out of Glas into Air, 
the Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion of Rays near the 
Cathetus of Incidence, is ſubſeſquialterate of the Diltance 
of the radiant Point; that of the more remote Rays, 3 
leſs than ſubſeſquialterate. 8 I 
But, 2. If the Refraction be out of Water into Alt, 
the Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion of Rays, net 
the Cathetus, 1s ſubſeſquitertian; of thoſe more remote, 
lefs than ſubſeſquitertia sn. 
And, 3. The Eye therefore being in a rarer Medum, | 
Objects placed in a denſer, appear nearer than they ae; 
and the Place of the Image may be determined inn 
given Caſe by-the Ratio of Refraction. Hence the bot 
tom of a Veſſel full of Water, is raiſed by Refraction to 
a third Part of his Height, with Reſpect to an Eye pet 
pendicularly over the refracting Surface; and hence Fiſhes 
and other Bodies under Water, appear nearer hat they 
really are. * © 
5. If the Eye be placed in a rarer Medium, a 05 
ject ſeen in a denſer Medium, by a Ray refracted 11 2 
Plane Surface, will appear larger than it really "M 
the Object be in a rarer, and the Eye in a denſer 1 
dium, the Object will appear leſs than it 1s. 
each Caſe the apparent Magnitude, is to the real x 
a Ratio compounded of the Diſtance of the Wan ; 
which the Rays tend before Refraction, from the rc 46 | 
ing Surface, to the Diſtance of the Eye, from pen 1 
and of the Diſtance of the Object, from the Ehe, LE 
Diſtance from a Point to which the Rays tend bete 
Refraction. 3 FM 
Hence, 1. If the Object AD, be very remote, wil 
8 45 | 


ays near 
Point; of 
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| the Angle of Inclination. 
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La phyſically equal to GM; and therefore the real 
WI 


a B, to its apparent one MH; or the Di- 
dect de ye from the refracting Plane, to the Di- 
an 


tance of the Point of Convergence from the fame 


* 2. Ohjetts under N ater, to an Eye | by the Air, 8 


than they are; and to Fiſbes under Water 

oe fir appear leſs than they re. 
T ne Lows of Refraction in ſpherical Surfaces, both ron- 
md convex, are, 1. A Ray of Light DE (fig. tg.) 
ae to the Axis of a denſer Sphere; after a fingle Re- 
on in E. falls in with the Axis in the Point f, beyond 
3 Semi- Diameter C E drawn to the Point of Re- 
li E, is perpendicular to the Surface, and is there. 
fore the Axis of 


Center C, in P, becauſe the Angle of Refraction FE H, 
les than the Angle of Inclination CEH. 
x „ If a Ray fall on a ſpherically convex Surface of a 
gill be to the re acted Ray, in the Ratio of the Sine of 
the refracted An le, to the Sine of the Angle of Inclina- 
ton: But the Diſtance of the Focus or Point of Con- 
-yrrence, from the Center, is to the refracted Ray in the 
Ratio of the dine of the refracted Angle, to the Sine of 

3. Ita Ray fall on a denſer Spherical convex Surface 
parallel to the Axis; the Diſtance of the Focus from the 
*efraRting Surface, is to its Diſtance from the Center, in 
1 Ratio greater than that of the Sine of the Angle of 


| hiclination, to the Sine of the refrated Angle. But if 


te Ray be very near the Axis, and the Angle of Incli- 


| pation only of a few Degrees; the Diſtances of the Fo- 


as from the Surface, and the Center, will be nearly in 
the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, to the 


dne of the refracted — jo 3 dr. 
Hence, 1. If the Refraction be out of Air into Glaſs; 


n the Cafe of Rays near the Axis BF: FC:: 1 : 2. And 


in the Caſe of the Rays remote from the Axis, BF: 
FC73: 2. Confequently in the former Cafe, BC: 
BF: +14; ad wr the Ritter BU: CF ZI 4©2.- -:-- 

And, 2. If the Refraction be out of Air into Water; 


| in the former Caſe, BY : FC :: 4 : 3; and in the 
atter BF : FC7 4: 3. Conſequently in the former 


Cafe BC: BF:: 1: 4; and in the latter BC: 
DZI: 4. „637 ðͤ de a 
Hence, 3. Since the Sun's Rays are parallel as to Senſe; 
if they fall on the Surface of a ſolid Glaſs Sphere, or of 
z Sphere full of Water, they will not concur with the 
Axis within the Sphere: So that Vitellio was miſtaken 
when he imagined that the Sun's Rays falling in the 
Surface of a cryſtalline Sphere, tefracted to the Center. 
4. If a Ray parallel to the Axis fall out of a'denfer 
mto a rarer ſpherical Medium, after Refraction it will di- 
verge from the Axis; and the Diſtance of the Point of 


Diſperſion, or the virtual Focus from the Center of the 


Sphere, will be to its Semi- diameter, in the Ratio of the 


| Sine of the tefracted Angle to the Angle of Refraction ; 


but to the Portion of the refracted Ray drawn back, in 
the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle, to the 
Ine of the Angle of Inclinatoß. 
5. If a Ray fall parallel ro the Axis on the ſpherical 
onvex Surface, of a rarer Medium out of a denſer ; the 
ltance of the Point of Difperſion from the Center, is 
01s Diſtance from the Surface, in a Ratio greater than 
that of the Sine of the refracted Angle to the Sine of 
the Angle of Inclination. But if the Rays be very near 
ne Ars, the Ratio will be very nearly the ſame with that 
5 vi refraſted Angle to the Sihe of the Angle of Incli- 
| Hence, 1. If the Refraction be out of Glaſs into Air; 
. Cafe of Rays near the Axis, EC: FB:: 3: 2. 
Mequently B C:: FB:: 1: 2. Therefore in the Cafe 
0 Rays more remote from the Axis BC: FBZ 1 :2. 
. 2. If the Refraction be out of Water into Air; in the 
mer Caſe FC: FB:: 4: 3. Conſequently B C: FB 


be T 85 in the latter Cafe therefore, BC: FB: ZT: 3. 
Pl 3. Ince then the Point of Diſperſion is more remote 
dom the refracting Surfa 
Aer, then out of Gla 
Vo“. II., 


ce, if the Rays proceed out of 
is into Air; parallel Rays are 


W 


leſs diſperſed in the former Cafe 'thih in the fatter. 

6. If a Ray HE (6g. 23.) fall parallel to the Axis 
F A, out of a rarer, on the Surface of a ſpherically con- 
cave denfer Medium; the refracted Ray EN will be dri- 
ven from the Point of the Axis F; fo as FE vill be to 
FC, in the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclina- 
tion, to the Sine of the refracted Angle. e e het 

7. If a Ray fall patallel to the Avis on the concave 

Surface of a ſpherical denſer Medium, from a rarer; the 
Diſtance of the Point of Diſperſion from the refraQting 
Surface, is to its Diſtance from the Center, in a Ratio 
greater than that of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, 
to the Sine of the refracted Angle, but if the Rays be 
very near the Axis, and the Angle very ſmall, the re- 
fracting Surface will be to the Center, very nearly in the 
Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, to the 
Sine of the refracted Angle. | m_ 
Hence, 1. If the Refraction be out of Air into Glafs ; 
in the Caſe of Rays near the Axis, FB: FC:: 3: 23 
in the Caſe of Rays more remote from the Axis, 
FB: FC73: 2. Conſequently in the ſotmer, BC : 
FC:: 1: 2: And hence, in the latter BC: FCZ. 
11 20 +. JR! 1 | 7 
Hence alſo, 2. If the Refraction be out of Air into 
Water; in the Caſe of the Rays neat the Axis, FB: FC 
:: 4:3. In the Caſe of Rays more remote from the Axis 
FB: FC7 4: 3. Conſequently in the firſt - Caſe, 
BC: FC:: 1: 3. And hence in the latter BC: 
And hence, 3. Since the Point of Diſperſion, is farther 
from the Center, if the Refraction be in Water then in 
the Air; the Rays will be leſs diſperſed in the latter Caſe 
chu in the former: © | 

8. It the Ray HE (fig. 22.) fall parallel to the An- 
gle AF, from a denſer, upon the Surface of a ſpheri- 
cally. concave rarer Medium; the refracted Ray will con- 
cur with the Axis A F, in the Point F; ſo as the Diſtance 


of the Point of Concourſe from the Center, may be to 


the refracted Ray in the Ratio of the Sine of the re- 
fracted Angle, to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 
Note, That from this accurate Examen of the Laws of 
Refraction in Dioptricts, in general, 1l-paſs' to a 
more particular one, of thoſe Laws with Reſpect to 
Lens, Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, Priſins, &c. beginning 


by the Definitioh of Lens, &c. 


Lens, in Dioptricks, properly ſignifies a ſmall, ob- 
long Glaſs, of the Figure of a Lentil; but is extended 
to any Optick Glaſs; not very thick, which either col- 
le&s the Rays of Light into 4 Point, in their Paſſige 


through it, or diſperſes them further apart, according to 


the Laws of RefraCtion. 
*, Lens's have various Figures; that is, are terminated by 
various Surfaces, from which they acquire various Names, 
Some are plain on one Side, and convex on the other; 
others convex on both Sides; both which are ordinarily 

called convex Lens s; though when we ſpeak acurately, the 
former are called Plano-Concave. Others again, are con- 
cave on both Sides ; others are concave on one Side, and 
convex on the other; which are called Convexo-Concave, 
or Concavo-Convex Lens*s, according as the one or other 
Surface is mote curve, or a Portion of a leſs Sphere. 


It is to be here obſerved, that in every Lens terminated 


in any of the afore. mentioned Manners, a right Line per- 
pendicular to the two Surfaces, is called the Axis of the 
Lens. Which Axis, when both Surfaces are ſpherical, 
paſſes through both their Centers; but if one of them be 
plane, it falls perpendicularly upon that, and goes thro' 
the Center of the other. r 
A Lens, one of whoſe Surfaces is convex, and the o- 
thet concave, is called a Meniſcus; ſometimes alſo 
„„ ee e 5 pid 
In a Meniſcus, if the Diameter of the Convexity be 
equal ro that of the Concavity, or Ray falling parallel 
to the Axis, will continue parallel thereto after Re- 
Tana: e en hear e we | 
Such a Meniſcus, therefore, will neither collect nor 
; diſperſe the Rays; and is therefore of no Uſe in Di- 
„%% ⁵ ͤ TINS EG 
. To find the Focus of a Meniſcus, the Rule is, as the 
Difference of the Semi- diameters of the Convexity and 
Concavity, is to the Semi-diameter of the N 
8 B 
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So is the Diameter of the Concavity, to the Diſtance 
from the Focus to the Meniſcus. Hence, if the Semi- 
diameter of the Concavity be triple the Semi-diameter 
of the Convexity, the Diſtance of the Focus from the 
Meniſcus will be equal to the Semi-diameter ; and. there- 
fore the Meniſcus will be equivalent to a Lens equally 
convex on either Side. | | | : 

Again, if the Semi-diameter of the Concavity be 
double that of the Convexity, the Diſtance of the Focus 
will be equal to the Diameter and therefore the Meni/- 
cus will be equivalent to a plano-convex Lens. 

If the Semi-diameter of the Concavity be quintuple 
that of the Convexity, the Meniſcus will be equivalent 
to a Sphere. | 

The Semi-diameter therefore of the Convexity being 


given, that of the Concavity required to remove the 


Focus to any given Diſtance from the Meniſcus 1s eaſily 
found. | | 3 | | 
Note, That Lens's are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to 
their Manner of Preparation, into ground, and blown. 
Blown Lens's are little Globules of Glaſs, melted in 
the Flame of a Lamp or Taper. But the Figure of 
_ theſe is ſeldom exact; beſides, that the Smoak of the 
Lamp cleaves to the Surface in melting ; on both 
which Accounts they come ſhort of the Clearneſs of 
thoſe that are ground, or turned and poliſhed in the 
Bathe, in little Copper Baſons or Diſhes. The Secret 
is now found of making theſe exquiſitely ſmall, ſo as 
| ſome of them do not exceed in Diameter, the ſixth 
Part of a Line, which are found to magnify Objects 
ſeveral Millions of Times. 


Note, alſo, That as to the Manner of grinding Lens's, I 


have explained it in my Treatiſe of Glaſs-Grinding, 


under the Letter G. 


Now as to the Laws of Refraction, with regard to f 
Lens's, thoſe of convex Lens, and the Effects depending 


thereon are as follow. —1. A Ray of Light near the Axis 
and parallel thereto (Table Opticks, fig. 25.) ſtriking on 
the plain Surface of a plano-convex Lens, directly oppo- 


ſite to the luminous Body, after Refraction concurs with 
the Axis in the Point F, and if C be the Center of the 
Convexity, CF will be to FL, that is, from the Di- 
| ſtance of the Center from the Point of Concourie, or 
Focus, will be to the Diſtance of the Center in the con- 


vex Surface, in the Ratio of the Retraftion.  _ 
For the plain Surface being directly oppoſed to the 
luminous Body, the Ray E G is perpendicular to A B, 


and therefore will paſs unrefracted to H: Thus it ſtrikes 


on AH B, ſtill parallel to the Axis; and therefore 
coming out of a denſer Medium into a rarer, wil! meet 


with the Axis of the Lens in 5; and ſo as that C F will 
be to FL, in the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle 
to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, as demonſtrated 


when I haye explained Refraftion. Us 
Then the Refraction be out of a Glaſs Lens into Air 
CF: EL:: 3: 2, and therefore FL=2 CL, that is 


parallel Rays, near the Axis, will concur with it at the 


Diſtance of the Diameter, —Again, if the Refraction 
were out of a Water Lens, i. e. out of a plano-convex 


Lens filled with Water, CF: EL:: 4: 3, and therefore 


FL=3 CL, i. e. parallel Rays nearer the Axis, will 


concur with it at the Diſtance of half the Diameter. So 
that if a lighted Candle be placed in the Focus of a plano- 


convex Lens, that is, in the Point f, diſtant from the 
Surface of the Lens A L B, by the Length of the Dia- 


meter; and from the Surface of the Water Lens, by 


half the Diameter, its Rays, after Refraction, will be- 
come parallel. 9 | 

2. If the Ray K L (jg. 24.) near the Axis of a plano- 
convex Lens, and parallel thereto, ſtrikes on its convex 
Surface AO II B, after a double Refraction, it will meet 
the Axis in F; ſo as that H G will be to G C, and 
GF to F I, in the Ratio of the Refraction. 

For the Ray K I, parallel to the Axis E G, by virtue 
of the firſt Refraction in I, will tend to the Point G, ſo 


as GH will be to GC in the Ratio of the Sine of the 


Angle of Inclination to the Sine of the refracted Angles: 
Therefore by virtue of the ſecond Refraction in L, it 
will concur with the Axis in F; ſo as G will be to 


” 


Focus of parallel Rays ſtriking on a 
both Sides, the two Semi-diameters, and the Thickneg 


"Yoke! - mate others „and produce other extraordinary 


| Diſtance : For a Lens convex on both Sides being placed 


being likewiſe in the Focus of the Lens, the Rays it 


F D, in the Ratio of the Sine of the re 
the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. firaed Angle, to 
So that the Semi- diameter and Thickneſ, of 

convex Lens, with the Ratio of the Refrag, 
given, hence ariſes a Method of determinin 25 5 
of parallel Rays, ſtriking on the convex Surf; ey 
Hence, if the Lens be Glaſs, FD=2 CHs 1% 
ſo that if two Thirds of the Thickneſs of the 151 D, 
inconſiderable (as in Practice it uſually happens) NS be 
Rays meet with the Axis at the Diſtance of the Dl . 
from the Lens, even when they ſtrike on th Meter 
Surface. * Conv 
So that as to the Place of the Focus, it is 3 
Thing whether the plane Surface, or the 4 
be turned to a Luminary of parallel Rays; 3 one, 
appears, both from Experience and rrigonometicn? 
culations, that there are more Rays united in 4 
Space, if the convex Surface, than if the plain a bh 
turned towards the Sun. Fa Me de 
If the Lens were full of Water FD = 3 CH — 
1 H D be inconſiderable, FD & 
if H D be inconſiderable, FH=2zCH 
near the Rays, therefore are e K wa 8 
half the Diameter, if the Refraction be in Water Eo 
when the convex Surface is oppoſed to the ite | 
Body. Hence alſo ariſes a Method of determining dr 


Lens COnvex on 


be Play. 


of the Lens being given. 
On this Principle is founded the Structure of refra 
ing Burning-Glaſſes, the Sun's Light and Hey be; 
exceedingly augmented in the Focus of a Lens, nate 
convex or plano-convex, ſince the Rays filing dall 
to the Axis of the Lens, are reduced into a much nur. 


rower Compaſs; ſo that it is no wonder they bur ſom 


Phenomena. 5 „„ | 
3. If a luminous Body be placed in a Focus behind , 

Lens, whether plano-convex, or convex on both Side, 
or, whether equally or unequally, the Rays after Re. 
fraction become parallel. Fo © 
Hence, by means of a convex Lens, or a little Clas 
Bubble full of Water, a very intenſe Light may be pro 
jected to a vaſt Diſtance, GE 
And this furniſhes us with the Structure of a Lamp, 


or Lanthorn, to project an intenſe Light to an immenſe 


oppoſite to a concave Mirrour, if in the common Focus 
of both be placed a lighted Candle, or Wick, the Rays 
reflected back from the Mirrour to the Lens will be pa- 
rallel to each other; and after Refraction will converge, 
till they concur to the Diſtance of the Semi-diameter, 
after which they will again diverge. —But the Candle 


throws on the Lens will be parallel: And therefore ifa 
very intenſe Light meet with another equally intenſe atthe 
Diſtance of the Diameter from the Lens, the Light vil 
be ſurpriſing : And though it afterwards decreaſe, yet 
the parallel and diverging Rays going a long Way w. 
gether, it will be very great at a very great Diſtance, 
Lanthorns of this Kind are of conſiderable Service 
the Night- time, to diſcover remote Objects, and are uid 
with Succeſs, by Fowlers and Fiſhermen, to gather ti 
Prey together in order to take the. 
If it be required to have the Light, at the fame Tims, 
tranſmitted through ſeveral Places, as through {vc 
Streets, Cc. the Number of Lens's and Mirrours 1s 9 
be increaſed. ET 78 
If the luminous Body placed in the Focus, be ofa 
larger Extent, the Rays flowing from Points ſenſiby 
diſtant from each other cannot be parallel ; but will con- 
ſtitute ſeveral Trains or Parcel of Rays parallel to & 
other. 5 ; : 
3. The Images of Objects, oppoſed in an) Mantet 3 
to a convex Lens, are exhibited invertedly in Its Fu 
Hence, if a Paper be applied to 4 worked wy 
(eſpecially in a dark Room) at the Diſtance C 1 . 
f ini it, 
the Images of Objects ſhining upon "fours the 


preſented diſtinctly, and in their natura Thug ll 


on: Nor is the Focus of the Sun's Rays an) 1 later 
in effect, but the Image of the Sun. Hence Eclpſs 


py Sun's Image, eclipſed as it is, may be burnt 
arge — on a Board, Sc. a very entertaining 
Phenomete if a convex: Lens of any Kind be expoſed 
pot arer and remoter Objects, and a Paper at the 
be applied, ſo as to receive the Images of 
diſtinctly, the Diſtance of the Focus from the 


Lens, An 


_=n ed. | 
be ige eneeve Mirrour be ſo placed, as that an in- 


formed by Refraction through a Lens, be 
2 2 FA the 8 and the Focus or even be- 
1 the Center, it will again be inverted by Refle&ion, 
ary appear erect in the firſt Caſe beyond the Center ; 
| _ 5 * latter, between the Center and the Focus. On 


cheſe Principles is built the Camera obſcura. 


4 mera obſcura, is a Machine or Apparatus, 
Na. er an K Eye; whereon the n of. 
joe Objects, received through a double convex 
0 are exhibited diſtinctly, and in their native 
Colours, on a white Matter placed within the Ma- 
chine, in the Focus of the Glaſs. The Uſe of the 
Camera obſcura is manifold ; it ſerves to very good 
| Purpoſes in explaining the Nature of Viſion; and 
W hence it is that ſome-call it the artificial Eye. # It af- 
fords very diverting SpeCtacles ; both by exhibiting 
Images perfectly hike their Objects, and each cloathed 
vith their native Colours; and by expreſſing, at the 
fame Time, all their Motions: Which latter, no o- 
ther Art can imitate. By Means of this Inſtrument, 
| eſpecially the third Contrivance under mentioned, a 
- Perſon unacquainted with deſigning, will be able to 
delineate Objects to the laſt Accuracy and Juſtneſs ; 
| and another well verſed in Painting, will find many 
| Things herein to perfect his Art. | | 
3. The Diameter of the Image of an Object, deli- 
neated beyond a convex Lens, is to the Object itſelf in the 
Ratio of the Diſtance of the Image to that of the Object. 
| Since then the Image of a remoter Object is leſs diſtant 
fom the Lens than that of the nearer, the Image of 
| the more remote, will be leſs than that of the nearer. 
And becauſe the Diſtance of the Image from the Lens 
is greater, if the Lens be a Segment of a greater Sphere 
than of a leſs; hence the Image will be greater in the 
former Caſe than in the latter. The Image therefore 
will be of ſuch a Magnitude, as it would be of, were the 


| upon a Wall, at the ſame Diſtance from the Hole, at 
which the Focus is from the Lens. When an Object is 


the Diſtance of the Image is greater than that of the Ob- 


of the Object; in the former Caſe, therefore, the Image 
zs greater than the Object, in the latter, leſs, 


If the Images be made greater than the Objects, they 


| fewer Rays which meet after Refraction in the ſame 
Point; whence it happens, that Rays proceeding from 
different Points of an Object, terminate in the ſame 
Point of an Image, which is the Cauſe of Confuſion. 


| 10t be admitted in every Caſe, if we would keep off the 


mage is then more diſtinct, when no Rays are admitted 
| Utthoſe near the Axis, yet for Want of Rays, the Image 
; apt to be dim. | CR 

b. If the Eye be placed in the Focus of a convex 
Lens, an Object viewed through it appears erect, and en- 
lrged in the Ratio of the Diſtance of the Object from 
tic Eye, to that of the Eye from the Lens, if it be near; 
| bur infinitely, if remote, 

The Laws of concave Lens are as follows. 1. If pa- 
nllel Rays ſtrike on a Plano-Concave Lens K L, fig. 7. 
and FCbetoFB in the Ratio of Refraction, the Rays 
yg from the Axis, and the Point of Divergency, 
"+. perhon, called the virtual Focus, will be F. 

Im the Ray H I, parallel to the Axis, is perpendicu- 
Whe g L, and will therefore paſs unrefracted to E. 
rom EF C being to F B in the Ratio of Refraction, 
Vil be the virtual Focus. | 


then, the Lens be Glaſs, FB=2 B C, i. e. the 


DPr1end © a 


Object to ſhine into a dark Room, through a little Hole 


|{ diſtant from a Lens than the Focus of parallel Rays, 


| je&; otherwiſe the Diſtance of the Image is leſs than that 


vill not appear diſtinctly; becauſe in that Caſe there are 


Hence it appears, that the ſame Aperture of a Lens may 


Rays which produce Confuſion. However, though the 


virtual Focus F will be. diſtant from the Lens K L., by 
the Space of the Diameter 2 BC. e 
N If the Refraction be in Water, FB = 3 BC, i. e, the 
virtual Focus F, will be diſtant from the Lens K L, a 
Diameter and a half 3 BC. | : 
2. If the Ray A E, parallel to the Axis F P, ſtrike 
on a Lens concave on both Sides; and both F C be to 
F B, and I P to PH, in the Ratio of Refraction; and 


FP: PH:: FB: BG; G will be the Point of Diſper- 


ſion, or the virtual Focus, fig. 5. e 
If therefore the Refraction be in a Glaſs Lens, tlie 
Sums of the Semi- Diameters C B and H I, will be to the 
Diameter of the Concavity of either 2 H I, as the Semi- 
Diameter of the other C B, to the Diſtance of the virtual 
Focus, from the Lens B G. oy 
Hence the Sun's Rays ſtriking on a concave Lens, 


their Light after Refraction will be conſiderably weaken'd; 


ſo that the Effect of concave Lens is oppoſite to that of 
convex ones. | 

3- An Object viewed through a concave Lens, ap- 
pears erect, and diminiſhed in a Ratio compounded of 


the Ratio's of the Space in the Axis, between the Point 


of Incidence, and the Point to which an oblique Ray 


would paſs without Refraction, to the Space in the Axis, 


between the Eye and the Middle of the Object; and the 
Space in the ſame Axis, between the Eye and the Point 
of Incidence, to the Space between the Middle of the 
Object, and the Point the oblique Ray would paſs to 


without RefraCtion. 


Though the Properties of Lens have been here conſi- 


dered principally with Regard to Rays falling near the 


Axis, and parallel thereto; yet the Reaſoning will be 


eaſily transferred to Rays remoter from the Axis, and 
falling in any Direction. Thus we may ſay univerſally, 


that in a convex Lens, all parallel Rays become converg- 
ing, and concur in a Focus; that diverging Rays either 
become leſs diverging, or run parallel, or converge; and 
that converging Rays converge the more: All which 
Alterations are more ſenſible in oblique Rays, than in 
perpendicular ones, by Reaſon the Angles of Incidence 
in that Caſe are greater. | 53 | 


In concave Lens, all parallel Rays become diverging, 
diverging Rays diverge the more; converging Rays, 
either converge leſs, or become parallel, or go out di- 
verging: All which Things hold of oblique, as well as 


direct Rays, but more ſenſible in the frſt. 


Note, That Focus (ſo often repeated throughout the 


Courſe of this Treatiſe) is, in Opticks, a Point wherein 
ſeveral Rays concur, and are collected; either after 
having undergone Refraction or Reflection. It is 

thus called, by Reaſon the Rays being here brought 


together, and united; their Force and Effect is in- 


creaſed; ſo that they become able to burn: Accord- 


ingly, it is in this Point, that Bodies are placed to 


ſuſtain the Force of Burning-Glaſſes, or Mirrours. It 


muſt be obſerved, that Focus is not ſtrictly a Point; 


the Rays are not all accurately collected in the ſame 
Place: Huygens demonſtrates, that the Focus of a Lens 
convex on both Sides, is 5 of the Thickneſs of the 


Lens. In Dioptricks, Focus is the Point wherein re- 
fracted Rays, render'd convergent by Refraction, do 


concur or meet, and croſs the Axis. The ſame Point 
is alſo called the Point of Concourſe, or Concurrence. 
And in Catoptricks Focus, is a Point wherein the Rays 
reflected from the Surface of a Mirrour or Speculum, 
and by Reflection render'd convergent, do concur, or 
e | | 


Note alſo, That the Laws of the Foci of Glaſſes, and 
the Method of finding the ſame, being thoſe of moſt 


Uſe and Importance; we ſhall here ſubjoin them a- 


part, as deliver'd and demonſtrated by M. Molincauæ, 
in his Dioptrica Nova. 
1. Then the Focus of a convex. Glaſs, i. e. the 
Point wherein parallel Rays tranſmitted through a con- 
vex Glaſs, whoſe Surface is the Segment of a Sphere, 
do unite, is diſtant from the Pole or Vertex of the 
Glaſs, almoſt a Diameter and a half of the Convexity. 
2. In a Plano-Convex Glaſs, the Focus of parallel 
Rays, or the Place where they unite with the Axis, 1s 
diſtant from the Pole of the Glaſs, a Diameter of 
the Convexity ; provided the Segment do not mow, 


3 
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thirty Degrees. The Rule, or Canon in Plano-Con- 
vex Glaſs, is as 107: 193: : ſo is the Radius of the 
Convexity, to the refracted Ray, taken in its Con- 
courſe with the Axis; which in Glaſſes of larger 
Spheres, is almoſt equal to the Diſtance of the Focus 
taken in the Axis. i 
3. In double convex Glaſſes of the ſame Sphere, 
the Focus is diſtant from the Pole of the Glaſs about 
the Radius of the Convexity, if the Segment be but 
thirty Degrees. But if the Convexity be unequal, or 
if the two Sides be Segments of different Spheres, 
then the Rule is, — as the Sum of the Radii of both 
Convexities: to the Radius of either Convexity a- 
lone : : ſo is the double Radius of the other Convexi- 
ty: to the Diſtance of the Focus. Here obſerve, that 
the Rays which fall nearer the Axis of any Glaſs, are 
not united with it ſo ſcon as thoſe further off: Nor 
will the focal Diſtance be ſo great, in a Plano-Convex 
Glaſs, when the convex Side is towards the Object. 
Hence it is eaſily concluded, that in viewing any Ob- 
ject in a Plano-Convex Glaſs, the convex Side ſhould 
be turned outward; as alſo in burning by ſuch a 
Glaſs. 5 8 UE 
For the virtual Focus, obſerve, 1. That in concave 
Glaſſes, when a Ray falls from Air parallel to the 
Axis, the virtual Focus, by its firſt Refraction, be- 
comes at the Diſtance of a Diameter and a half of the 
Concavity. | | | 3 
2. In Plano-Concave Glaſſes, when the Rays fall pa- 
rallel to the Axis, the virtual Focus is diſtant from 
the Glaſs, the Diameter of the Concavity. 

3. In Plano-Concave Glaſſes, as 107: 193: :1o is 
the Radius of the Concavity to the Diſtance of the 
virtual Focus. EE SOOT 5 

4. In double Concaves of the ſame Sphere, the vir- 
tual Focus of parallel Rays, is as the Diſtance of the 
Radius of the Concavity. But whether the Concavi- 
ties be equal or unequal, the virtual Focus, or Point 
of Divergency of the parallel Rays, is determined by 

this Rule. As the Sum of the Radu of both Concavi- 

ties, is to the Radius of either Concavity : : ſo is the 

double Radius of the other Concavity: to the Diſtance 
of the virtual Focus. 8 e WEN 

5. In concave Glaſſes, if the Point to which the in- 

cident Rays converge, be diſtant from the Glaſs far- 


tner than the virtual Focus of parallel Rays, the Rule 


for finding the virtual Focus of this Ray is this: As 


the Difference between the Diſtance of this Point from 


the Glaſs, and to the Diſtance of the virtual Focus, ſo 
is the Diſtance of this Point of Convergence from the 
Glaſs, to the Diſtance of the virtual Focus of this 
i ,, | | 
6. In concave Glaſſes, if the Point to which the 


incident Rays converge, be nearer the Glaſs, than the 


virtual Focus of parallel Rays, the Rule to find where 


it croſſes the Axis is this: As the Exceſs of the virtual 


Focus, more than this Point of Convergency, 1s to 
the virtual Focus; ſo the Diſtance of this Point of 
Convergency from the Glaſs, is to the Diſtance of the 
Point where this Ray croſſes the Axis. | : 
theſe: To find the Focus of a convex ſpherical Glaſs, 

being of a ſmall Sphere, apply it to the End of a 
Scale of Inches, and decimal Parts, and expoſe it be- 
fore the Sun; upon the Scale you will have the bright 
Interſection of the Rays meaſured out; or expoſe it in 
the Hole of a dark Chamber ; and where a white Pa- 


per receives the diſtinct Repreſentation of diſtin& Ob- 


jects, there is the Focus of the Glaſs. For a Glaſs of 
a pretty long Focus, obſerve ſome diſtant Object thro? 
it, and recede from the Glaſs, till the Eye perceives 
all in Confuſion, or the Object begins to appear invert- 
ed; here the Eye is in the Focus. For a Plano-Con- 
vex Glaſs, make it reflect the Sun againſt the Wall, 
you will on the Wall perceive two Sorts of Light.; one 
more bright within, another more obſcure: Withdraw 
the Glaſs from the Wall, till the bright Image is at 
its ſmalleſt ; the Glaſs is then diſtant from the Wall 
about the fouth Part of its focal Length. For a dou- 
ble Convex ; expoſe each Side to the Sun in like Man- 
ner; and obſerve both the Diftances from the Wall. 
The firlt Diſtance is about half the Radius of the 


The Rules for finding the Foc; of Glaſſes, are rial Teleſcope 


Convexity turned from the Sun; and the g. 
about half the Radius of the other Convey e Kan. 
we have the Radii of two Convexitics: _ Thus 
Focus is found by this Rule : As the Sum of 
dii of both Convexities : is to the Radius 
Convexity: : ſo is the double Radius of 

Convexity: to the Diſtance of the Focus. 


Note alſo, That the next Thing we have to do, is 
to 


ly all the Rules above given to Practice p- 
5 of Teleſcopes, Microſcopes, Prifns J * ma. 
and giving the neceſſary Inſtructions for the Ut 8 
of; and previouſly to all, the Definition of © ere, 
particular, beginning by the Teleſcope, * 


A TELEescope, is an optical Inſtrument. 
ſeveral Glaſſes, or Lens fitted into a Tube 
remote Objects are ſeen, as if nigh at Hand 

In Teleſcopes, the Lens or Glaſs turneg towar, 
Object, is called the Otje#-Glaſsz and that "we 1 
the Eye-Glaſs;, and if the Teleſcope conſiſts of m Eye, 
two Lens's, all, but that next the Object, are call Ey 

| | | 1 


Glaſſes. 


Note, That to prove the Regularity and Gogauue. « 
Objeft-Glaſs, we muſt ſerie tio Contingeens "an 
a Paper, the one having its Diameter the fins *. 
the Breadth of the Ohjer-Glafs ; the other jay. 
Diameter; and divide the inner Circumference a 
fix equal Parts, make fix fine ſmall Holes therej r 
a Needle, and cover one Side of the Glas nick wo 
Paper; then expoſing it to the Sun, receive the R n 
that paſs through theſe ſix Holes, on a Plane, at 4 10 
Diſtance from the Glaſs; and by withdraving oe 
PRIOR this Plane, from or to the Glaß; we ki 
find whether the Rays that paſs through theſe f 
Holes, unite exactly together at any Diſtane bi 
the Glals; if they do, we may be aſſured of the Re. 
gularity of the Glaſs; that is, of its Juſt Form; and 
at the ſame Time we obtain exactly the Glaſs for 
Length. Indeed there is ſcarce any better Way to 
prove the Excellency of an Otje#-Glaſs, then by 
placing it in a Tube, and trying it with {mall Eye. 
Glaſſes, at ſeveral diſtant Objects; for that O. 
Glaſs which repreſents Objects the brighteſt, and mot 
diſtinct, which bears the greateſt Aperture, and moſ 
convex, and concave Eye-Glafs, without Colouring or 
Hazineſs, is the beſt. To prove whether Ohe. 
Glaſſes be well center'd, we hold the Glaſs at a Ge 
Diſtance from the Eye ; and obſerve the two re- 
flected Images of a Candle ; where thoſe Images unite 
or coaleſce, there is the true Center ; if this be in the 
Middle or central Point of the Glais, it is truly | 
center'd, i re 


23 


— — 


Teleſcopes are of ſeveral Kinds diſtinguiſhed by the 
Number and Form of their Lens's or Glaſſes; and deno- 
minated from their particular Uſes ; ſuch are the 7r- 
reſtial or Land Teleſcope ; the Celeſtial or Afronmica 
Teleſcope; to which may be added, the Galan or 
Dutch Teleſcope, the reflecting Teleſcope, and the at- 


The Galilean or Dutch Teleſcope, is a Teleſeape, con- 
TY of a convex Obje-Glaſs, and a concave H- 
Bcc: . 4 
This of all others, is the moſt antient Form, being 
the only Kind made by the Inventors Galileo, &. c 
known, before Huygens; whence its Name. Its Con- 
ſtruction, Perfections, Imperfections, &c. arc delivered 
in what follows: pt 3 

For the Conſtruction of a Dutch Teleſcope; in a Tube 
prepared for the Purpoſe, at one End 1s fitted a. conver 
Object Lens, either a plain Convex, or convex on bot 
Sides, but a Segment of a very large Sphere: At the 0 
ther End is fitted an Eye-Glaſs, concave on both __ 
and the Segment of a leſs Sphere; ſo diſpoſec, 39 

the Diſtance of the virtual Focus, before the Image 
the convex Lens. | | 


Note, That in the Conſtruction of a din Tube 15 
Teleſcope ; the chief Points to be regarded wh 
the Tube be not troubleſome by its Weight, nat l. 


: Tac * 80 
to warp and diſturb. the Poſition of the Glattes: 


o 
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* that any Kind of Tube will not ferve in eweft , 
3 


; covered with Tin, and formed into Pipes 
Braſs — lide within one another, 2. For bog 
or DR Tron would be too heavy; for which Reaſon 
aye" to make them of Paper, thus: A wooden 
_ der is turned, of the Length of the Paper to be 
9 4 and of a Diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt 
uſd bout this Cylinder is rolled Paper, till it be 
IT ſafficient Thickneſs: When one Pipe is dry, 

vide others after the ſame Manner; till making 

e la ſerve for a Mould for the next, till you have 
| a u for the Length of the Tube deſired. Laſtly, 
| ay Extremes of the Draws are to be glewed wooden 

fend that they may be drawn forth the better. — 
| Gince Paper-Draws are apt to ſwell in moiſt Wea- 
ther, ſo as to ſpoil their ſliding ; and in dry Weather 
| rink, which renders them looſe and tottering : 
in both which Caſes, the Situation of the Lens's is 
eafly diſturbed 3 the beſt Method of making Tubes 
z as follows: | 1 1 . 
Glue Parchment round a wooden Cylinder, and 
let the Parchment be coloured black, to prevent the 
refleted Rays making any Confuſion z provide very 
thin Slits of Beech, and bending them into a Cylinder, 
ue them carefully to the Parchment : Cover this 


outer Extreme make a little Ring or Ferril: After 


and then another, till you have enough for the Length 
ol the Tube, — To the inner Extreme of each Draw, 
ft a wooden Ferril, that the ſpurious Rays ſtriking 
 apzinſt the Sides, may be intercepted and loft : In 


be proper to furniſh the Ferrils with. female Screws. 


wooden Ferril, faſten it by the Screw to the Tube. 
Laſtly, provide a little wooden Tube of a Length 
equal to the Diſtance. the Eye-Glaſs is to be from the 
Eye; and fit it to the other Extreme of the Tube. 


Nox in an Inſtrument, thus framed, all People, ex- 

t Mhopes, or thoſe ſhort-ſighted, muſt ſee Objects 
| ahn in an erect Situation, and increaſed in the Ra- 
tio of the Diſtance of the virtual Focus of the Eye-Glaſs, 
to the Diſtance of the Focus of the Object-Glaſs. 

But for Mopes to ſee Objects diſtinctly through ſuch 
| an Inſtrument, the Eye-Glaſs muſt be ſet nearer the 

Objeft-Glafs, The Reaſon of theſe Effects will appear 
from what follows: For, | fi | 


1. Since it is far diſtant Objects that are to be viewe | 
Point of the Object, will fall on the Object-Glaſs pa- 
rallel, and conſequently by their Refraction through the 
Convexity, will be thrown converging on the Eye- 
Glals; but by their Refraction through the Concavity 


Diſpoſition will enter the Eye. — But all, excepting 
Mhopes, ſee Objects diſtinctly by parallel Rays. | 
2. Suppoſe A (fig. 30.) to be the Focus of the Object- 
las; and ſuppoſe A C, the fartheſt Rays on the right 


d of the Obje& that paſſes through the Tube : 


and conſequently after a ſecond Refraction through the 
Mare Lens, will diverge from the virtual Focus. 
eretore ſince all the Rays coming from the ſame 
eme, to the Eye placed behind the concave Lens, 
A to LE; and thoſe from the Middle of the 
. parallel to FG; the middle Point of the Object 
Sy ſeen in the Axis G A; and the right Extreme, 
Sag right Side, viz. in the Line LN, a Parallel 
0; that is, the Object will be erect: Which is the 
os Point, | | | | 
3. Since all Righe-Lines, 
_ under the — | 
ject will be fe 


parallel to I. N, cut the 
no the Semi- diameter of the 

en through the Teleſcope, under the 
a a N, or EFI: The Rays LE, and Gl. 
we pic Je in the ſame Manner, asl if the Pupil 
wo * n F. If now the naked Eye were in A, it 
bo h Canter of the Objedt under the 
remote, But ſince the Object is ſuppoſed 


the Diſt NP: a 
55 Vo I AF, in reſpect hereto is no- 


OPTICKS 


1. If the Tube be ſmall, tis beſt made of thin 


wooden Caſe with white Parchment, and about its 


the ſame Manner make another Draw over the former; | 


thoſe Places where the Lens's are to be put, it will 


Provide a wooden Cover to defend the object Glaſs 
from the Duſt, and putting the Eye Glaſs in its 


vith a Teleſcope, the Rays proceeding from the ſame 


hereof, they will be again rendered parallel, and in ſuch 


er Refraction it will become Parallel to the Axis B . 
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thing, and therefore the naked Eye, even in F, would 
ſee 2 Semi diameter of the Object under an Angle equal 
to A. | Ts arch | 

The Semi-diameter of the Object therefore, ſeen witli 
the naked Eye, is to that ſeen through the T; eleſcope, as 
IM to IE. But it is demonſtrated, that I M: TE: IE: 
RB; that is, the Semi-diameter ſeen with the naked 
Eye, is to that viewed through the Teleſcope, in the 
Ratio of the Diſtance of the virtual Focus of the Eye- 
Glaſs F I, to the Diſtance os the Focus of the Object⸗ 
Glaſs AB; which was the third Point. 

Laſtly, Myopes have their Retina too far from 'the 
cryſtaline Humour ; and diverging Rays concur at a 
greater Diſtance than parallel ones; and thoſe that were 
parallel become diverging, by bringing the Eye-Glaſs 
nearer the Object-Glaſs; by means of ſuch Approach; 
Myopes will ſee Objects diſtinctly through a Teleſcope ; 
which is the fourth Point, W 0 
Hence, 1. To have the whole Object viſible, the Se- 


mi- diameter of the Pupil muſt not be leſs than the Di- 


ſtance of the Rays LE and GI; and therefore the more 
the Pupil is dilated, the greater Field or Compaſs will be 
taken in by the Teleſcope, and vice verſa ; ſo that coming 
out of a dark Place, or ſhutting the Eye for ſome Time 
before you apply it to the Glaſs, you will take in a greater 
Field at firſt Glance: than afterwards, when the Pupil is 
again contracted by the Increaſe of Light. 5 
2. Since the Diſtance of the Rays E L and IG, is 
greater at a greater Diſtance from the Lens, the Com- 
paſs taken in by the Eye at one View, will be greater as 
the Eye is nearer the concave Lens. i= 
3. Since the Focus of a plano-convex Object Lens, 
and the virtual Focus of a plano-concave Eye lens, is at 
the Diſtance of the Diameter; and the Focus of an Ob- 
ject Glaſs convex on both Sides, and the virtual Focus 
of an Eye-Glaſs concave on both Sides, is at the Diſtance 
of a Semi. diameter; if the Object- Glaſs be plano-convex, 
and the Eye-Glaſs plano-concave, the Teleſcope will in- 
creaſe the Diameter of the Object in the Ratio of the 


Diameter of the Concavity to that of the Convexity; if 


the Object. Glaſs be plano-convex, and the Eye-Glaſs 
concave on both Sides, the Semi- diameter of the Object 
will be increaſed in the Ratio of the Diameter of the 
Convexity to the Semi- diameter of the Concavity. And 
laſtly, if the Object-Glaſs be convex on both Sides, and 


the Eye-Glaſs plano-concave, the Increaſe will be in the 


Ratio of the Diameter of the Concavity, to the Semi- 
diameter of the Convexity. Fig "1s 
4. Since the Ratio of the Semi-diameter is the ſam 
as that of the Diameters, Teleſcopes magnify the Object 
in the ſame Manner, whether the Object-Glaſs be plano- 
convex, and the Eye-Glaſs plano-concave ; or whether 
the one be convex on both Sides, and the other concave 
on bill! 3 K | 
5. Since the Semi-diameter of the Concavity has a 
leſs Ratio to the Diameter of the Convexity than its 
Diameter has, a Teleſcope magnifies more if the Object- 
Glaſs be plano-convex, than if it be convex on both 
SS {10454 ** Ts 
6. The greater the Diameter of the Object-Glaſs, and 
the leſs that of the Eye-Glaſs, the leſs Ratio has the Di- 


ameter of the Obje& viewed with the naked Eye, to its 


Semi- diameter viewed with a Tel:ſcope ; and conſequently 
the more is the Object magnified by the Teleſcopes. | 
7. Since the Semi. diameter of the Object is increaſed 
in the Ratio of the Angle E FI, and the greater the 
Angle E FI is, the leſs Part of the Object does it take 
in at one View; the Teleſcope exhibits ſo much a leſs 


Part of the Object, as it increaſes its Diameter more. 


And this is the Reaſon that determined the Mathema- 
ticians to look out for another Teleſcope, after having 


clearly found the Imperfection of the firſt, diſcovered by 


Chance; nor were their Endeavours vain, as appears 


from the Afronomical Teleſcope, hereafter to be deſcribed. 


If the Semi-diameter of the Eye-Glaſs have too ſmall 
a Ratio to that of the Object-Glaſs, an Object chrough 


the Teleſcope will not appear ſufficiently clear, by reaſon 


the great Divergency of the Rays will occaſion the ſeve- 
ral Pencils, — Ar the ſeveral Points of the Object 
on the Retina, to conſiſt of too. few Rays. This too 8 
found, that equal Object-Lens's will not bear the fame 
Eye-Lens's, if they be differently tranſparent, or mw 
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be a Difference in their Poliſh : A leſs tranſparent Object- 
Glaſs, or one leſs accurately ground, requires a more 
ſpherical Eye-Glaſs, than another more tranſparent, Cc. 
Hence, though it be found by Experience, that a Te- 
l:ſcope is good, if the Diſtance of the Focus of the Object- 
Glaſs be ſix Inches, and the Diameter of the Plano-Con- 
cave Eye-Glaſs be one Inch and one Line, or of one 
equally concave on both Sides one Inch and a half; yet 
it is by no Means expedient, to recommend to the 
weaker, either this, or any particular Combination, but 
to try ſeveral Eye Glaſſes, both greater and ſmaller, with 
the ſame Object-Glaſs, and try that through which Ob- 


jects appear moſt clear and diſtinct. 8 


Hevelius recommends an Object-Glaſs, convex on both 
Sides, whoſe Diameter is four Dantzick Feet; and an 
Eye-Glaſs concave on both Sides, whoſe Diameter is 4+ 
Digits, or Tenths of a Foot. An Object-Glaſs, equally 
convex on both Sides, whoſe Diameter is five Feet, he 
obſerves, will require an Eye-Glaſs of 5; Digits; and 
adds, that the ſame Eye-Glaſs will alſo ſerve an Object- 
Glaſs of eight or ten Feet. | 1 

Hence, as the Diſtance of the Object-Glaſs and the 
'Eye-Glaſs, is the Difference between the Diſtance of the 
virtual Focus of the Eye-Glaſs, and the Diſtance of the 


Focus of the Obje&-Glaſs ; the Length of the Teleſcope 


is had by ſubſtracting that from this; that is, the Length 
of the Teleſcope is the Difference between the Diameter of 
the Object-Glaſs and Eye-Glaſs, if that be convex on 
both Sides, and this concave on both; or the Difference 
between the Semi Diameter of the Object-Glaſs, and the 
Diameter of the Eye-Glaſs, if that be convex on both 
Sides, and this plano-concave ; or the Difference. be- 
tween the Diameter of the Object-Glaſs, and the Semi- 
Diameter of the Eye-Glaſs, if that be plano-convex, 
and this concave on both Sides. 1 
Thus, e. gr. if the Diameter of an Object-Glaſs on 
botli Sides, be four Feet, and that of an Eye-Glaſs con- 


cave on both Sides, be four and a half Digits, or Tenths 
of a Foot; the Length of the Teleſcope will be one Foot 


eight Digits. Thus much of a Dutch Telefroape. 
An Afronomical TsL.xscoes, is a Teleſcope conſiſting 
of an Object-Glaſs and an Eye-Glaſs, both convex. It 
has its Name from its being wholly uſed in aſtronomical 
Obſervations. 45 | 


Convex, or convex on both Sides, but to be a. Segment 
of a large Sphere, is fitted in at one End; at the other 
End, an Eye-Glafs, convex on both Sides, which is. the 
Segment of a ſmall Sphere, is fitted at the common Di- 
ſtance of the Foci. IE Hv 


The Theory of this Teleſcope is as follows. An Eye 


placed near the Focus of the Eye-Glaſs, will ſee Objects 
diſtinctly, but inverted and magnified in the Ratio of 
the Diſtance of the Focus of the Eye-Glaſs, to the Di- 
{tance of the Focus of the Object - Glaſs. + 

For, 1. Since it is very remote Objects are viewed 
through Teleſcopes, the Rays from one Point of the Ob- 
ject fall parallel on the Object-Glaſs; and conſequently 
after Refraction, will meet in a Point behind the Glaſs, 
which Point is the Focus of the Eye-Glaſs. From this 
Point they 
Eye-Glaſs, where, being refracted, they enter the Eye 
parallel. N 
Hence, as all but Myopes, ſee diſtinctly by parallel 


Rays, a Teleſcope thus diſpoſed, will exhibit remote Ob- 


jects diſtinctly. 8 

Suppoſe the common Focus of the Lens's in F, 
hg. 32. and make AB=BF. Since one of the Rays 
A C, proceeding from the right Side of the Object, 


paſſes through A; the Ray C E will be parallel to the 


Axis A 1, and therefore after Refraction in the Eye-Glaſs, 
will fall in with it in its Focus G. Since then, the Eye 
is placed near it, and all the other Rays proceeding from 
the ſame Point of the Object with E G, are refracted pa- 
rallel thereto; the Point in the right Side of the Object, 
will be ſeen in the right Line E G. | 
After the like Manner it appears, that the middle 
Point of the Object is ſeen in the Axis G B, fo that the 
Object appears inverted. . 5:1 FF 
3. From what has been already ſhewn, it appears, 
that the Semi-Diameter of the Object will be ſeen thro' 
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. ſeen erect or inverted) but for terreſtrial Ob; 


plain well paliſhed Speculum L. N, of the Length of x 


| F Hf che Eye-Glafs, to the Diameter of the Object Cal. 
For the Conſtruction of an Aftronomical Teleſcope. The 
Tube being prepared, an Object-Glaſs, either plano- 


Object-Glaſs is a Segment of a greater, and the Ex- 
Glaſs of a leffer Sphere. 
mi- Diameter of the Eye-Glaſs to the Objett- Guß, mul 


to the Eye from each Point of the Object; nor vil i 


begin to diverge, and fall diverging on the By which Means, the Viſion will be render d obſcure and 


the Teleſcope, under the Angle E.G I, which to ha 
ked Eye placed in A, is ſeen under the Angle 1 has 
Suppoſe now I F equal to the Diſtance of the > . 
16; ſince the right Angles at I are equal, EG __ 
E. F I. Therefore, drawing F M, parallel ks A 4 — 
ſhall have I E M = B A C. — The Semi,” 
therefore, viewed with the naked Eye, is to that ny; ) 
through the Teleſcope, as I M to I E; draw K E 2 
lel to F M, we ſhall have I M: E: 1 F IK; Gut 
Reaſon of that Paralleliſm of the Lens, CE — a 
BE+FI= AB+Fl; and by Reaſon of the Pi. 
leliſm of the right Lines CA and E K, CE.” 
therefore BI A K, conſequently AB—=Jx. - | 
therefore IM: IE:: IF: AB; that is; the Sm li. 
meter ſeen with the naked Eye, is to the — 
meter viewed through the Teleſcope, in the Ratio whey 
Diſtance of the Focus of the Eye-Lens LF, tothe - 
ſtance of the Focus of the Object-Glaſs A B. 
Hence, 1. As the Afronomical Teleſcope exhibits O. 
Jets inverted ; it ſerves commodiouſly enough, for gh. 
ſerving the Stars (it ſignifying little, whether they K 
| OI ts, it i 
much leſs proper, as the inverting fr 
their being — 2 25 y ad; n 
2. If between the Eye-Glab, and its Focus G, jy , 


Inch, and of an oval Figure, inclined to the Axis un. 
der an Angle of 45, the Rays E P and M O vil be 
reſtected in ſuch Manner, as that concurring in 5 they 
make an Angle Pg Q, equal to P GQ: A thins 
fore the Eye being placed in g, will fee the Object of 
the ſame Magnitude as before, only in an ere& Situation 
By the Addition therefore of fuch a Speculun, the Afro. 
_— Teleſcope is render'd fit to obſerve teneſtrul Ob- 
3. Since the Focus of a Glaſs, convex on both Sides, 
is diſtant from the Glaſs itfelf a Semi-Diameter; an 
that of a plano-convex Glaſs, a Diameter: If the Ob- 
ject-Glaſs be convex on both Sides, the else will 
magnify the Semi-Diameter of the Object, in theRaio 
of the Semi-Diameter of the Eye-Glaſs to the Semi- 
Diameter of the 
be a Plano-+Convex, in the Ratio of the Semi-Diametes 


4. Wherefore, ſinoe the Semi- Diameter of the Eye- 
Glaſs has a greater Ratio to the Semi-Diameter of the 
Object-Giaſs, than to its Diameter; a Teleſcope magni 
fies the Semi- Diameter of the Object more, if the Ob- 
ject-Glaſs be a Plano-Convex, than if convex on both 
Sides. GE 7 PIN 

5. The Ratio of the Semi-Diameter of the Eye-Glals, 
to the Diameter or Semi-Diameter of the Obje&Glals, uv | 
the leſs, as the Eye-Glaſs is a Segment of a lels Sphere, 
and the Obje&-Glaſs of a greater. A Teleſcope, there 
fore, magnifies the Diameter of the Object more, as the 


And yet the Ratio of theS6 
not be too ſmall ; if it be, it will not refra& Rays enough 


ſeparate thoſe coming from different Points ſufficiently: 
confuſed. To this may be added, what we have {hem 
of the Ratio of the Obje&-Glaſs to the Eye-Glib 
the Dutch Teleſcope. | . =o 

De Chales obſerves, that an Objet-Lens of 21 Tea, 
will require an Eye-Glaſs of 12 Digit, or Tenth of 3 


Foot; and an Object-Glaſe of eight or ten Fett, ® | 


Eye-Glaſs of 4 Digits; in which he 1s confirmed Vf 
Euſtacbio de Diviniss © 5 Kg 

Huygens's great Teleſcope, wherewith Sal hey 
Face, and one of his Satellites, were firſt rea” N 
conſiſts of an Object-Glaſs of 12 Feet, and an Hf 
Glaſs of a little more than 3 Digits, 1" Eye 
quently uſed a Teleſcope 23 Feet long, with * 1 
Glaſſes joined together, each, in Diameter. 13 F 
ſo that the two were equal to one of 3 Digits Vee 
fame Author obſerves, that an Obje&t-Glais of Jo _ 
requires an Eye-Glaſs of 3% Digits: and 5% e 
ble of Proportions, for the conſtructing of = re git 
Teleſcopes; an Abridgement whereof we ſhall nete 5 
the Reader. | 40a. + ; 2 


Objet-Glaſs ; but if the Obe Glas | 
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eſcapes a needleſs Trouble. But it muſt be remem 
what we have already laid down : An Eye-Glafs may be 
in a leſs Ratio 
thus, e. gr. in Huygen's Teleſcope of 25 Feet, the Eye- 
Claß is three Digits. Now, keeping this Proportion in 
a Teleſcape of 50 Feet, the Eye-Glaſs ſhould be fix Di- 
gits; but the Table ſhews four and à half are ſufficient, 
Hence from the ſame Table it appears, that a Teleſcope 
of zo Feet magnifies in the Ratio of 1: 141 whereas 
that of 25 Feet only magnifies in the Ratio of 1 : 100. 
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| If in hs or more Teleſcopes, the Ratio between the | 
Objett and the Eye-Glaſs be the ſame, the Object will 
he magnified the ſame in both. _ 


Hence ſome may conchude the making of largg Te- 
re 


a greater Object · Glaſs than to a ſmaller; 


Since the Diſtance of the Lens's is equal to che Ag- 


ercgate of the Diſtance of the Foci of the Object and 
Eje-Glafſesz and the Focus of a Glaſs convex on each 
Side, is a Semi-diameter*s Diftance from the Lens; the 
Length of a Teleſcope is equal to the Aggregate of the 
demi diameters of the Lens's, if the Object-Glaſs be con- 
vex on both Sides; and to the Sum of the Semi-diameter 
of the Eye-Glaſs, and of the Diameter of the. Object- 
Glaſs, it the Obye&t-Glaſs be a Plano-convex. - 


But as the Semi-diameter of the Eye-Glaſs is very 


{mall, in reſpect of that of the Obje&-Glaſs, the Length 
of the Teleſcope is ufually eſtimated from the Diſtance of 
the Objed-Glaſs, i. e. from its Semi-diamerer, if it be 
Convex an both Sides; or its Diameter, if plano-convex. 
Thus a Teleſcope is ſaid to be 12 Feet, if the Semi-diame- 
N — the Object convex Glaſs on both Sides be 12 
„Luce Mhopes fee near Objects beſt ; then the Eye- 
Glas is ta be removed nearer the Obje-Glaſs, that the 
Rays refrating thro” it may be the more diverging. 

* take in the larger Field at one View ſome uſe two 


je-Glaſſes, the foremoſt whereof is a Segment of a larger 


Sphere than that behind: To this it mult be added, that 
— Law's be joined immediately together, fo as one 


other, the Focus is removed to double the 


Diſtance which that of one of them would be at. 
„een n rhe Afronomical Teleſeope i. e. to conſtruBt 
(ape, 


ſo as that tho” ſhorter than a common one, it 
magnify as much. OLE VI 1 


Ls E 8 8 provided a drawing Tube, fit an Object 


3 (ag. 36.) which is a Segment of a moderate 
©; let the firſt Eye-Glafs be concave on both Sides, 


and fo placed in th | aac af. tw Oh. 
a lg in the Tube, as that the Focus of the Ob 


- 


the Con may: be behind it, but nearer to che Center of 


Cavity : Then will the Image be thrawn in Q, 


Ms GA: GI:: AB: QL—Laftly, fit in ano 
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ther Objet-Gla, convex on both Sides, and a Segment 
of a leſſer Sphere, ſo as that its Focus may be in © © 2 
This Teleſcope will magnify the Diameter of the Obie 
more, than if the Object-Glaſs were to repreſent its Image 
at the ſame Diſtance E Q, and conſequently a ſhorter Fe- 
liſcope conſtructed this Way, is equivalent to a longer in 


the common Way. 


Sir Jſaac Newton furniſhes us with another Method of 
contracting the Tele/zope, in his catoptrical or refle&ing 
Teleſcope, the Conſtruction whereof I have given in the 
Article Catoptricks. * 455 
Land Teleſcope, or Day Teleſcope, is a Teleſcope con- 
liſting of more than two Lens's, commonly of a convex 
Object-Glaſs, and three convex Eye-Glaſſes; or, a Te- 
leſcope that exhibits Objects erect, yet different from 
that of Galileo. — It has its Name from being uſed to 
view Objects in the Day. time, on or about the Earth. _ 


Note, That to conſtruct a Land or Day Teleſcope. —A 
Tube being provided, fit in an Object-Glaſs, which is 
either convex on both Sides, or plano-conyex, and a 
8 of a large Sphere: To this add three Eye- 

_ Glaſſes, all convex on both Sides, and Segments of 
equal Spheres, diſpoſing them in ſuch Manner, as 


that the Diſtance of any two may be the Aggregate of 
the Diſtances of their Foci. 17 


Then will an Eye applied to the laſt Lens, at the Di- 


ſtance of its Focus, ſee Objects very diſtinctly, and 


magnified in the Ratio of the Diſtance of the Focus of 
one Eye-Glaſs, to the Diſtance of the Focus of the Ob- 
For, 1. The Rays, from what has been already ſaid, 
falling on the Object parallel, the Image of the Object 
will be repreſented invertedly at the Diſtance of the prin- 


cipal Focus; wherefore ſince this Image is in the Focus 


of the firſt Eye-Glaſs, the Rays, after a ſecond Refrac- 
tion, will become parallel; and thus falling on the third 
Leng, after a third Refraction, they exhibit the Image 
invertedly, that is, an ere& Image of the Object. Since 
then this Image is in the Focus of the third Eye-Glaſs, 
the Rays after a fourth Refraction will become parallel, 
and in this Diſpoſition the Eye will receive them, and 
conſequently there will be diſtin Viſion, and the Object 
will appear ere&. | . 
2. fIQ=IK, that is, equal to the Focus of the 
Object-Glaſs, an Eye placed in M, will fee the Semi- 
diameter of the Object increaſed in the Ratio of LM to 
K I; but the Ray A Q proceeding from the Focus Q of 
the Object Lens A B, after Refraction becomes pa- 
rallel to the Axis I L, conſequently the firſt Eye- Lens 
CD joins it to the Axis in M, the Diſtance of a Semi- 
diameter. e TY 1 95 2 | 
And ſince the Focus of the ſecond Eye-Glaſs EF, is 
alſo in M, the Ray F H, after Refraction, will be pa- 
rallel to the Axis N O, and therefore the third Eye-Glaſs 
will join it at the Axis in P, but the Semi-diameters of 
the Lens's G H and CD are ſuppoſed equal; therefore 
P O—L M. - Wherefore ſince the Right Angles at O 
and L are equal, as alfo HO—CL, the Angle O PH 
is equal to CL M. The Semi- diameter of the Object 
therefore appears the fame in P as in M, and is conſe- 
quently magnified in the Ratio of LM, or PO to KI. 
Hence, 1. An Aftronomical Teleſcope is eaſily converted 
into a Land Teleſcope, by uſing three Eye-Glaſſes for 
one; and the Land- Teleſcope on the contrary, into an 
aſtronomical one, by taking away two Eye-Glaſſes, the 
Faculty of magnifying ſtill remaining the ſame. 
2. Since the Diſtance of the Eye-Glaſſes is very ſmall, 
the Length of the Zele/cope is much the ſame as if you 
only uſed one. | „ dE ne 
3. From the Conſtruction it is evident, that the Length 
of the Teleſcope is found by adding five Times the Semi- 
diameter of the Eye-Glaſſes to the Diameter of the Ob- 
ject-Glaſs, if a Plano convex; or its Semi- diameter, if 
convex on both Sides. e | 
Huygens firſt obſerved, both in the Aſtronomical and 


Land Teleſcope, that it contributes conſiderably to the 
Perfection of the Inſtrument, to have a Ring of Wood 


or Metal with an Aperture, a little lefs than the Breadth 
of the Eye-Glafs, fixed in the Place where the Image is 
found to radiate upon the Lens next the Eye : By means 


hereby the Colours, which are apt to diſturb the Clear- 


; nes 
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neſs and Diſtinctneſs of the Object, are prevented, and 
the whole Compaſs taken in at a View, perfectly defined. 


Note, That ſome make Land-Teleſcopes of three Lens's, 
which yet * Objects erect and magnified as 
much as the former. But ſuch Teleſcopes are attended 
with great Inconveniencies, both as the Objects here- 
in are tinged with falſe Colours, and as they are di- 
ſorted about the Margin. Some again uſe four Lens's 
and even more ; but ſince ſome Part of the Rays are 
intercepted in paſſing every Lens, Objects are hereby 
exhibited dim, and very feeble, | 


There is alſo a Kind of Teleſcope called Binocular, be- 
cauſe both Eyes may be applied to it; and conſequently 
the ſame Object be obſerved at the ſame Time by both. 
It conſiſts of two Tubes, with two Sets of Glaſſes of 
the ſame Power, and adjuſted to the fame Axis; and 
has been pretended to repreſent Objects much larger and 
clearer than a ſingle, or monocular Glals. 


Note, That the Invention of the Teleſcope is one of the 
nobleſt, and moſt uſeful theſe Ages have to boaſt of; 
by means whereof the Wonders of the Heavens are 
diſcovered to us, and Aſtronomy brought to a Degree 
of Perfection, which former Ages could have no No- 
tion of. Indeed the Diſcovery is owing rather to 
Chance than to Thought; ſo that it is the good For- 
tune of the Diſcoverer, rather than his Skill and Abi- 
lity, we are indebted to: On this Account it concerns 

us the leſs to know, who it was firſt hit on this admi- 
rable Invention. It is certain it muſt be caſual, ſince 
the Theory it depends on was not then known. Jo- 
hannes Baptiſta Porta, a noble Neapolitan, is aſſerted 
by Wolfius to be undoubtedly. the firſt that made a 


Teleſcope ; from this Paſſage in his Magia Naturalis, 


printed in 1549; If you do but know how to join 
© the two (viz. the concave and convex Glaſſes) rightly 
together, you will ſee both remote and near Objects, 
much larger than they otherwiſe appear, and withal 
very diſtin. In this Way we have been of good 
Help to many of our Friends, who either ſaw remote 

< Things dimly, or near ones confuſedly ; and have 
made them fee every Thing perfectly. — But it is 
certain Porta did not underſtand his on Invention; 
and therefore never troubled himſelf to bring it to 
greater Perfection, nor ever applied it to celeſtial 
Obſervations. What is more, the Account Porta 
gives of his concave and convex Lens's is ſo dark and 
indiſtinct, that Kepler who examined it, by particular 
Command of the Emperor Rudolphus, declared to 
that Prince that it was entirely unintelligible, — Fifty 
Years afterwards, a Teleſcope 12 Inches long was made 
and preſented to Prince Maurice of Naſſau, by a 
Spectacle- maker of Middlebourg ; but Authors are di- 
vided about his Name. Sirtutus, in a Treatiſe of the 
Teleſcope, printed Anno 1618, ſhews it to be Zachary 
Janſen, or, as Wolfius has it, Hanſen, —Fob. Lapreius, 
another Workman of the ſame Town, paſſes for a 
third Inventor ; having made one in 1610, on the 
mere Relation given him of that of Zachary. In 
1620 James Metius, Brother of Adrian Metius, Pro- 
feſſor of Mathematicks at Franker, came with Drebel 
to Mi:idlebourg, and there bought Teleſcopes of Za- 
chary's Children, who had made them publick; and 
yet Adrian Metius has given his Brother the Honour 
of the Invention, in which he is miſtakenly followed 
by Des Cortes, But none of theſe Artificers made 
Teleſcopes of above a Foot and a Half: Simon Marius 
in Germany, and Galileo in 1taly, firſt made long ones 
fit for celeſtial Obſervations. ' Le Roſſi relates, that 
Galileo being then at Venice, was told of a Sort of 
optick Glaſs made in Holland, which brought Objects 
nearer : Upon which ſetting himſelf to think how it 
ſhould be, he ground two Pieces of Glaſs into Form, 
as well as he could, and fitted them to the two Ends 
of an Organ-Pipz, and ſhewed at once all the Won- 
ders of the Invention to the Venetian Nobleſſe on the 
Top of the Tower of St. Mark, That Author adds, 


that from this Time Galileo devoted himſelf wholly to 


the improving and perfecting the Teleſcope; and that 
he thereby almoſt deſerved all the Honour uſually done 
him, of being reputed the Inventor of che Inſtrument, 


O PALECEKSE 


to be placed to be ſeen diſtin&ly with the naked Eye, 


incident Rays; and therefore ſetting aſide the Thicknes 


and of its being denominated from him ©3:7., 
F. Mabillon indeed relates, in bun — 
Italy, that in a Monaſtery of his own O ” 
manuſcript Copy of the Works of Comm: 
by one Coradus, who lived in the 13th 
the third Page whereof was ſeen a Portrait of Þ 
viewing the Stars through a Tube of fo, f , 
Drawers : But that Father does not ſay that * Or 
had Glaſſes in it. In effect, it is more than ue 
that ſuch Tubes were then uſed for no othet ooahle 
but to preſerve and direct the Sight, or to ren 
more diſtinct by ſingling out the particular Ct, 
looked at, and ſhutting out all the foreign Ra dec 
flected from others, whoſe Proximity might h N 
dered the Image leſs preciſe. | W 
This Conjecture is verified by Experience . 
ing often obſerved, that 0 4 Tube by » 
N through the Hand, or even the Nagel = 
in-hole in Paper, Objects ſhall appear Sh 
diſtin than her wile 1 ee 
Be this as it will, it is certain the optical pa,: 
whereon Zeleſcopes are founded, are ee 0 
and were well known to the antient Geometr on 
and it is for want of Attention thereto, that the wan, 
was ſo long without that admirable Invention I 
doubt there are numerous others lying hid in Fe ny 
Principles, only waiting for Reflection or Ama.” 
bring them forth. From this III paſs to * 
croſcope. „ 1 © ol 


Tubs 


brove) 
rder he we 


Century, In 


A Mrcroscoer, is a dioptrical Inſtrument, by mew, 
3 very ** Objects are repreſented exceedingly 
arge, and viewed very diſtinctly, according to 
of Refradtion, hs FO g | 22 rot 

Microſcopes, are properly diſtinguiſhed into fimrle « 
ſingle ; and 8 Joie, - | 28 i 
Single Microſcopes, are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſingle 
Lens, or a ſingle Spherule. PEE A 
Compound Microſcopes, conſiſt of ſeveral Lens's duly 
combined. EE 
As Optics have been improved, other Varieties have 
been contrived, in the Sorts of Microſcope; hence re.. 
fletting Microſcopes, Water Microſcopes, Kc. 
With regard to the Foundation and Theory of jg! 
Microſcopes. —If an Object A B (fig. 34.) be placed in 
the Focus of a ſmall convex Lens, or a ſimple Mioſape 
DE, and the Eye be applied cloſe to the other Side of 
the Microſcope, the Object will be ſeen diſtin& in an 
erect Situation, and magnified in the Ratio of the Di- 
ſtance of the Focus, to the Diſtance wherein Objects are 


For the Object A B, being placed in the Focus of he 
convex Lens D E, the Rays iſſuing from the ſeveral 
Points thereof after Refraction, will be parallel to each 
other. Conſequently the Eye will ſee it diſtinly, by 
virtue of what we have proved in ſpeaking of Teleſcopes. | 
Farther, ſince one of the Rays A F proceeding iron 
the Point A, after Refraction, becomes parallel to tie 


of the Lens, is found dire&ly againſt it; and the ſame holds 
of all the other Rays carried to the Eyes: The Rays AF 
and BF, to which the reſt coming from A and Þ ar 
parallel, will enter the Eye in the ſame Manner as if | 
they had entered without paſſing through the Lens, and 
will therefore appear erect, as if the Lens were awiſ. 
_ Laſtly, it is manifeſt that the Object A B will be een 
under the ſame Angle, as if viewed by the naked Ee, 
But fince it appears very diſtinct, whereas to the n 
Eye, at the ſame Diſtance, it would appear exten 
confuſed, it is the ſame Thing as if the Object ſh 
ſeem removed to the Diſtance F H, wherein it! Ver 
with equal Diſtinctneſs, and under the ſame Angle. in 
Diameter of the Object A B therefore, will be to 
apparent Diameter IK as F C to FH, i. e. 45 . 1 
ſtance of the Focus of the Lens to the Diſtance met 
an Object is to be placed in order to view it 15 
Huygens takes it for granted, that an Obje 
with the naked Eye is then in its utmo 


| Diſtinfnc6, 
when ſeen at the Diſtance of eight Digits, or Tenths 0 


a Foot; which agree pretty near with the Obſervation 


of others. | 
The Laws of fmple 


Micraſcepes, are, —1- Td, 


| magnify the Diameter of the Object A B, in 
agb of Diſtance of the Focus F C to an inter- 
the 


2 on both Sides be half a Digit, AB; 


: 8—=1: 16, that is, the Diameter of the Object 


il be increaſed in a ſedecuple Proportion, or as ſixteen 
wi | 1 | 


gi 5 ſmaller Ratio will it have to FH; conſe- 
eech eee 
nore magnified. EY” Dita 

Since in the plano-convex Lens, the Diſtance of the 

3 is equal to the Diameter; and in Lens's convex on 
dong ge ro the Semi-diameter ; /imple Microſcopes will 
b che Diameter ſo much the more, as they are 
ow of ſmaller Spheres. ofa 
Ng If the Diameter of the Convexities of a plano- 
| + x Lens, and a Lens convex on both Sides, be the 

on” i; the Diſtance of the Focus of the firſt 
— 1, of the ſecond + 3 conſequently the Semi- 
k -rer of the Object A B, will be to the apparent one 
* frſt Caſe as 1 to 8, in the latter as 1 to 8, 1. e. 
- 2016. A Lens therefore convex on both Side 
* es twice as much as a plano- convex. 

As the whole depends on the juſt and ſteady Situation 
of Objedts with regard to the Lens, various Methods 
have been contrived to that End; whence we have ſeve - 
nl Kinds of Microſcopes z the moſt ſimple is as follows. 

1. AB (fg. 34.) is a little Tube, to one of whoſe 
Baſes BC, is fitted a plain Glaſs, to which an Object, 
viz, a Goat, Wing of an Inſect, Down, or the like, is 

plied: To the other Baſe, A D, at a proper Diftance 


whoſe Semi-diameter is about half an Inch. The plain 


made to draw out, Lens's of different Spheres may be 
: Agzin, a Lens convex on both Sides, is incloſed in a 
Cal AC (bg. 35.) and by a Screw H, there faſtened 
+cros ; through the Pedeſtal C D paſſes a long Screw, 
by means whereof, and the female Screw I, a Style or 


| at any Diſtance from the Lens. S @ Uttle 11 
on which, and on the Point G, the various Objects are 


© But the Microſcope, which is found to anſwer the 
End beſt is as follows; AB, bg 39. is a round Braſs 
| Tube, whoſe exterior Surface is formed into a Screw of 
Length fomewhat leſs than the Diſtance of the Focus 
| of a Gals convex on both Sides, uſed here for illumi- 


h nating the Object, and fitted to its Baſe A C, by a Ring 
by witha deren in it DE. V 
k FG, is another Braſs Tube, ſomewhat wider than the 
* | firſt, and open each Way for an Object to be applied to 
he the Microſcope. To its upper Baſe G H, is faſtened a 
xe | Spring of Steel Wire, twiſted into a ſpiral I, whereby 
6 an Object placed between two round Plates, or Slices, 
\ K and L, in the Manner hereafter mentioned, is by 
Ae means of the Screw BC, brought to the microſcopial 
gif Lens (or magnifying Glaſs, whereof there are ſeveral) 
and and kept firm in its Place, to the Baſis H G, which has 
f a female Screw M, are fitted Cells N, with a male Screw 
{een 0, wherein Lens's of various Spheres guarded by Ferrils, 
ye: de included. In P is a female Screw, by which an 
aked hory Handle P Qis faſtened to the Microſcope. 5 
meh In the Ivory Slice T are round Holes, in which are 
hould ined little Circles of Muſtovy Tale for Objects, efpe- 
nel Gully ſmalk and pellucid ones, as little Inſects, or the 
The Wings, Scales, Sc. of larger to be faſtened ta. 
to the When live Inſects are to be viewed, they are covered 
he Dr wh the Braſs Slice T, Which is put in 4 little ſquare 
deren vals Bed, perforated with Hole X; and the ſame Slice, 
Al. Whether alone, or encloſed in. the Bed, being laid be- 


3 the 22 K and L., is brought to the Lens 
means ot the Screw A B, till the Object may be di- 


*. pellucid oblong Objects are to be viewed, as 
Cutcle, Sc. inſtead of the Slice above, is uſed 
the en, 

Pos. Il 


eight Digits; v. gr. if the Semi- diameter of a 


rom the Object is applied a Lens convex on both Sides, 


Clak is turned to the Sun, or the Light of a Candle, 
and the Object is ſeen magnified: And if the Tube be 


Needle fixed perpendicular to its Extreme, is kept firm 
5 the Lens. In E is N little Tube, 


| to be diſpoſed ; there may be Lens's of various Spheres 


mentioned above for viewing Wings. of. - As 0 Wato auge. S. Gray,. and after 


Flies; whoſe Structure is manifeſt by Inſpectiop. 5 
There are other Inſtruments in the Apparatus of the 
Microſcope, as little Tongs, Sc. for taking up ſmall 
Objects, a Glaſs Tube for viewing the Circulation of 

the Blood in Fiſhes, &c, which need no Deſcription. 
What has been ſaid hitherto, is to be utiderſtood of 
lenticular Microſcopes ; for ſpherical ones, their Doctrine 
will be underſtood from what follows. 
Ik an Object AB (fig. 40.) be placed in the Focus of 
a Glaſs Spherule E, and the Eye be behind it, v. gr. in the 
Focus G, the Object will be ſeen diſtin in an erect 
Situation, and magnified, as to its Diameter, in a Ratio 
of + of the Diameter E I, to the Diſtance at which Ob- 
jects are to be placed, to be ſeen diſtinctly with the 
naked Eye. ee e IOIENY 1 
The firſt Part of the Propoſition is proved in the ſame 
Manner of Spheres, as of Lens's; as then a good Eye 
ſees an Object diſtinetiy at the Diſtance of eight Digits, 
a Glaſs Spherule will enlarge the Diameter of an Object 
in a Ratio of + of the Diameter to 88 Digits. Suppoſe 
then the Diameter of the Spherule, EI e of a Digit, 
CE will bez, = Conſequently, the true 
Diameter of an Object to its apparent one is in the Ratio 
of F to 8, 1. e. as 3 to 320, or 1 to 103 W 
Now a Lens convex on both Sides, increaſes the 
Diameter in a Ratio of the Semi- diameter, to the Spaces 
of eight Digits; wherefore 4 having a leſs Ratio to 8 
than 4; if a Lens and a Sphere have the ſame Diameter, 
the former will magnify more than the latter, and pretty 
much after the ſame Manner it may be ſhewn, that a 
Sphere of a leſs Diameter, magnifies more than that of a 


large one. 6 


Note, That there are various Methods of caſting little 
Spherules for Microſcopes. Wolfius deſcribes one as fol- 
lows: A ſmall Piece of very fine Glaſs, ſticking to 
the wet Point of a Steel Needle, is to be applied to 
the extreme bluiſh Part of the Flame of a Torch; or, 
which is better, to the Flame of Spirit of Wine, to 
prevent its being blackned. Being there melted, and 
run into a little round Drop, it is to be removed from 
the Flame; upon which it inſtantly ceaſes to be fluid: 
Folding then a thin Plate of Braſs, and making very 
| ſmall ſmooth Perforations, fo as not to leave any 
| Reughnefs on the Surfaces ; and further, ſmoothing 
them over to * uy grating: Fit the Spherule 
between the Plates againft the Apertures, and the 
whole in 4 Frame, with Objects convenient for Ob- 
ſervation, —Dr. Adams gives another Method, thus : 
Take a Piece of fine Window-Glaſs, and raiſe it with 
a Diamond into as many Lengths. as you think need- 
ful, not exceeding an Eighth of an Inch in Breadth; 
then holding, one of thoſe Lengths between the Fore- 
Finger and Thumb of each Hand over a very fine 
Flame till the Glafs begins to ſoften ; draw it out till 
it be as fine as an Hair, and breaks; then ap lying 
each of the Ends into the pureſt Part of the Flame, 
you have two Spheres preſently, which you may make 
larger or leſs at Pleaſure. If they ſtay long in the 
Flame they'll have Spots; fo they muſt be drawn out 
immediately after they are turned round. As to the 
Stem, break it off as near the Ball as poſſible, and 
lodging the Remainder of the Stem between the 
Plates, by drilling the Hole exactly round, all the 
Protuberances are buried between the Plates; and 
the Microſcope performs to Admiration. After thoſe 
Mianners may Spheres be made much ſmaller than any 
Lens; fo thar the beft Microſcopes, or thoſe which 
magnify the moſt, are made thereof. For fippoſe. 
the Diameter of a Spherule to be rr of a Digit, the 
Diſtance of its Focus will be ,; and therefore its 
real Diameter to its apparent one is . + vr; that is, 
as & to 8, or as 3 to 512; or laſtly, as 1 to 170. Its 
Surface therefore will be increaſed in the Proportion of 
- 1 to 28900, and its Bulk in à Ratio of 1 to 491 3000. 
N. Luwenhback and M. Muſchenbrack, have ſucceeded 
very well in ſpherical Micreſcopes 3 and the Apparatus 
of the latter is much commended : But we forbear any 
Deſcriptions thereof, it being eaſy for any who con- 
ſiders the Structure of thoſe conſiſting of Lens s, to 
cConceive how chidſe of Spheres may be contrived. 


* » 


him 
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him Wolþus, and others, have contrived Vater Microſcopes, 
conſiſting of Spherules or Lens's of Water inſtead of 
Glaſs, fitred up ſomewhat after the Manner abovemen- 
tion'd (as Spheres of Water may be likewiſe uſed inſtead of 
Glats in any of the common Microſcopes) but ſince the Di- 
ſtance of the Focus of a Lens or Sphere of Water, 1s 
greater than one of Glaſs (the Spheres whereof they are 


Segments being the ſame) Water Microſcopes magnify 


leſs, and are therefore leſs eſteemed than thoſe of Glaſs. 
The ſame Mr. Gray firſt obſerved, that a ſmall Drop of 
hemiſpherale Water held to the Eye by Candle-light 
or Moon-light, without any other Apparatus, magnified 
the Animalcule contained in it, vaſtly more than any 
other Microſcope. The Reaſon is, that the Rays coming 
from the interior Surface of the firſt Hemiſphere, are 
reflected fo as to fall under the ſame Angle on the Sur- 
face of the hind Hemiſphere, to which the Eye is ap- 


plied, as if they came from the Focus of the Spherule, 


to which the Eye is applied ; whence they are propa- 
gated to the Eye in the ſame Manner as if the Objects 
were placed without the Spherule in its Focus. 
Hollow Glaſs Spheres, of the Diameter of about half 
a Digit, filled with Spirit, of Wine, are frequently uſed 


tor Microſcopes ; but they do not magnify half ſo much. 


As to the Theory of compound, or double Microſ- 
copes. — Suppoſe an Object-Glaſs E D, fig. 43. the Seg- 
ment of a very ſmall Sphere, and the Object A B placed 
without the Focus F. Ts Orv 
Suppoſe an Eye-Glaſs G H, convex on both Sides, 
and the Segment of a Sphere greater (though not too 
great) than that of D E, and let it be ſo diſpoſed behind 


the Object, as that if CE: CL:: CL: CK, the Focus 


of the Eye- Glaſs may be in K. | : 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe LK: LM::LM: LI. 


If then O be the Place wherein an Object is ſeen di- 


ſtinct with the naked Eye; the Eye in this Caſe being 
placed in I, will ſee the Object AB in an inverted Si- 


tuation, and magnified in a compound Ratio of MK 
to LK and LC to CO; as is proved from the Laws 
of Dioptricks. | ABS | ONE 

The Laws of double Microſcopes are, — 1. The more 


an Object is magnified by the Microſcope, the leſs is its 
Field, i. e. the leſs it takes in at one View. _ | 


* 


2. To the ſame Eye-Glaſs may be ſucceſſively applied 


ö Object-Glaſſes of the ſame Spheres, ſo as that both the 


entire Objects, but leſs magnified, may be viewed thro' 
the ſame Microſcope. In which Caſe, by reaſon of the 


different Diſtance of the Image, the Tube L K, in 
which the Lens's are fitted, ſhould be made to draw 
out. For the Proportion of the Object-Glaſs to the 


Eye-Glaſs ſome commend the ſubduple Ratio, and ſome 


the ſubſeſquiſextile. De Chales will have the Semi-di- 


ameter of the Convexity of the Obje&-Glaſs to be : of a 
Digit; or at moſt 2, in the Eye-Glaſs an entire Digit, 
or even I 1. F. Cherubin makes the Semi-diameter of 


the Obje&-Glaſs ;, 5 or 4 of a Digit the Semi-di- - 


ameter of the Eye-Glaſs 1 4, or 1-4 of a Digi, 
Since it is proved, that the Diſtance of the Image I. K 
from the Object-Glaſs DE, will be greater, if another 


Lens concave on both Sides be placed before its Focus; 
it follows that the Object will be magnified the more, 
if ſuch Lens be here placed between the Object-Glaſs 


D E, and the Eye-Glaſs GH. — Such a Microſcope is 


much commended by Conradi, who uſed an Object- 


Lens convex on both Sides, whoſe Semi-diameter was 
two Digits, its Aperture equal to a Muſtard-Seed; a 
Liens concave on both Sides, 12, or at moſt 16 Digits; 
and an Eye-Glaſs convex on both Sides, of 6 Digits. 
4. Since the Image is projected to the greater Di- 
tance, the nearer another Lens of a Segment of a larger 
Sphere, is brought to the Object-Glaſs; a Microſcope 
may be compoſed of three Lens's, which will magnify 
prodigiouſly. 1 2 Xt 
5. From theſe Conſiderations it follows, that the 


5 Object will be magnified the more, as the Eye-Glaſs is 


the Segment of a ſmaller Sphere; but the Field of Vi- 
ſion will be the greater; as the ſame is a Segment of a 
larger Sphere: If then two Eye-Glaſſes, the one a Seg- 
ment of a large, the other of a ſmall Sphere, be ſo 
combined, as that the Object appearing, yery near thro 
them, i. e. bot further diſtant. than the Focus of the firſt, 
be yet diſtingt ; the Object at. the ſame Time will be ex- 


— 


CAS 


ceedingly magnified, and the Field of Viſion muc 
than if only one Lens were uſed; and the O 
ſtill more magnified, and the Field enlarged, if þ 
Object and the Eye-Glaſs be double. But in rt. de 
Object appears dim, when viewed: through * 11 
Glaſſes, Part of the Rays being reflected in paſſi Many 
each; the multiplying of Lens's is not adviſable I 
the beſt among compound Microſcopes are thoſe > 
conſiſt of one Objec̃t-Glaſs and two Eye- Glaſſez ic 
For a Microſcope of three Lens's, De Chales uſes zu f 
ject Glaſs of + or 4 of a Digit; the Diſtance 8 | 
Object-Glaſs and Eye-Glaſs about twenty Lines e 
radi had an excellent Microſcope, the Obiect 0 
whereof was half a Digit, and the two Eye-Glaſſ« eu 
were r very near) four Digits: But it (lic 
ed belt, when in lieu of the Object-Glaſs, he uſeg 
Glaſſes convex on both Sides, their Sphere about aD;. 
and a half, or at moſt two, and their Convexitits tung 
ing each other, within the Space of half a Line * 
thius de Divinis, inſtead of an Object. Glaſs conve . 
both Sides, uſed two plano- convex Lens's whoſe oy 
vexities touched, Grindelius did the ſame, onſ 15 
the Convexities did not quite touch. Jabnius 4 
Binocular Microſcope, wherein both Eyes were uſe 1 
The moſt commodious double Microſcope, is of the 
Contrivance of Mr. Marſhall, an Engliſhman, Ii th 
the Eye-Glaſſes are placed in the Tube at A and 
(fig. 47.) and the Obſect. Glaſs at C, the little Pily Df 
is turned by means of a Ball E, movable in the Sache 
F; and thus the Microſcope is accommodated vis 
Situation, The ſame Pillar is divided into as man 
Parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» Sc. as there are Lens's of different 


uch rea: 
bject wil b. 


Spheres to be uſed in viewing different Object; ſo that 


the Diſtance of the Object from the Object. Olas ma 
be found without any Trouble. But as it is we 
actly enough determined this Way, the Tube may be 
brought nearer the Object at Diſcretion, by means of the 
S/ V 
The Objects are either laid on the Circle I, or fired 


to proper Inſtruments, having their Points or Stiles 


paſſing through the little Tube L M. 


Laſtly, to illuminate the Object, a Lens convex on 


both Sides, is diſpoſed in a convenient Situation. 


Note, That there are reflecting Microſcopes which mag. 
nify by Reflection as the above-mentioned ones do by 


Refraction. The Structure of ſuch a Micrſape marx 


be conceived thus; near the Focus of à common 
Speculum AB C (fig. 48.) place a minute Object C, 
that its Image may be formed larger than itſelf in D. 
To the Speculum join' a Lens convex on both Sides 
E F, ſo as the Image D may be in its Focus. The 
Eye will here ſee the Image inverted, but ditin& and 
enlarged ; conſequently the Object will be larger than 


if viewed through the Lens alone. Sir Iſaut Newton | 


has invented this Micro/cope, but it is ſomewhat to be 
feared left the Object appear dim. 1 


Note, alſo, That any Teleſcope is converted into a M. 
. croſcope, by removing the Object. Glaſs to a great 
- Diſtance from the Eye-Glaſs. And fince the Diſtance 
of the Image is various, according to the Diltance 
the Object from the Focus; and it is magnibed the 
more, as its Diſtance from the Object-Glaſs 1s great? 
the ſame Teleſcopes may be ſucceſſively converted into 
Microſcopes, which magnify the Object in different 
Degrees. | | SRI 
Note, beſides, That the next Thing which occur dle 
Spectacles. | W 


SPECTACLES, are an optick Machine, conſiſting of 
two Lens's ſet in Horn or other Matter, and applie« di 
the Noſe, to aſſiſt in defect of the Organ of Sight i 
Old People, and all Preſbytz, uſe Spefacles of 4 
vex Lens's, to make amends for the Flatneſs of the He 
which does not make the Rays converge enough to 
them meet in the Retina. Tens 
Short - ſighted People, or Myopes, uſe concave - 1 
to keep the Rays from converging ſo faſt, n: 17 
great ae of the Eye, as to make them meets 
they reach the Retina „é „ del 

* — and at Venice eſpecially, Speftacles 210 
with a different View: All the People of Note len 
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hin thete have them continually on their Noſes; a 
ion ' 


Folly t who value themſelves on a profound. Wiſdom ; 


and affe 


E I never laughed more heartily, than the firſt 


tendon-⸗ 
Time ] ſaw 


. gy = 2 could be the Signification of ſo . 


told, that Specbacles on the Noſe of a 
ere, — the ſame Sienißcation, as the Doctoral 
En e and that thoſe Gentlemen of the Specta- 

” re Doctors, though the Doctrine of moſt of them 
— 5 in the Largeneſs of their Spectacles. 
cool Cherubin, a Capuchin, deſcribes a Kind of Spefta- 
eopes for the viewing of remote Objects with both 
ae wy hence called Binoculi, in French, Binocles. Though 
Lit Rheita had mentioned the ſame before him, in 
wo Jus Enoch and Elie. The ſame Author invented 
3 of Speckacles, with three or four Glaſſes, which 
"erformed extraordinarily. DRAW: 3601 JV OH. | 
pe qpeftacles were certainly unknown to the Antients; 


| : i, in a very learned Treatiſe on Spectacles, 
pay nc to have Th invented in the 13th Cen- 
tary, between the Years 1280, and 1311; and adds, 

ddr Alexander Deſpina, a Monk of the Order of Predi- 
cants of St. Catherine, .at Piſa, firſt communicated the 
Secret, which was of his own Invention; upon learning 
chat another Perſon had it as well as himſelf. The Hi- 
| ſtory. is wrote in the Chronicles of that Convent. 0 
The ſame Author tells us, that in an old Manuſcript, 
| fill preſerved in his Library, compoſed in 1299, Spec- 
cles are mentioned as a Thing invented about that 
Time: And that a famous Jacobine, one Jordan de Ri- 
wo, in a Treatiſe compoſed in 1305, ſays expreſly, that 
| jt was yet 20 Years ſince the Invention of; Spettacles. 
He likewiſe quotes Bernard Gordon, in his Lilium Medi- 
tne, who wrote the ſame Year, where he ſpeaks of a 
Colyrium, good to enable an old Man to read without 


farther back; aſſuring us, that there is a Greek Poem in 


ſhews, that Spefacles were in Uſe in the Year 1150; 
| nevertheleſs, the Dictionary of the Academy Della Cruſca, 
under the Word Occhial, inclines to Redi's Side; and 
quotes a Paſſage from Jourdan's Sermons, Which ſays, 
that Spefacles had not been 20 Years in Uſe: Now Sal- 
viati has obſerved, that thoſe Sermons were compoſed 
| between the Years 1330 and, 133. 
Nite, That from this I'll paſs to the Deſcription of a 
Priſn, in Dioptricts; and to the Explication of the 

Phznomena thereof. page tures re reg 


Parsw, in Dioptricks, is a Glaſs in Form of a trian- 


tre of Light and Colours. 


ts Name, is an oblong Solid or Body, contained 
under more than four Planes, and whoſe Baſes are e- 
qui, parallel, and equally ſituated. 

The Phznomena-and-Uſe of the Priſm, ariſe from its 
{parting the Rays of Light in their Paſſage .thro! it. 

The more general of theſe Phænomena are as follow: 
For to enumerate all would be endleſs ; and even theſe 
re ſufficient ro demonſtrate, that Colours do not either 
onliſt in the Contorſion of Globules of Light, as Des 
(ate imagined; nor in the Obliquity of the Pulſes 
| the zthereal Matter, as Hook fancy'd ; nor in the 
Conſtipation of Light, and its greater or leſs Concita- 
wn, 3 Dr. Barrow conjectured; but that they are ori- 
Sd and unchangeable Properties of Light itſelf : There- 
ire the Phzenomena of the Priſm are as follow. ow 

1, The Sun's Rays tranſmitted: thro a Priſm to an 
polite Wall, project an Image like the Rainbow, of 
* vid Colours; the chief whereof are red, yel- 
% geen, blue, und violet. 
? = Reaſon 1s, that the various colour'd Rays, which 
— fore mixed and blended together, are now, in 
_ of their different Refrangibilities, ſeparated by 


hat has its Source in the natural Pride of thoſe 


People, fare very near at every Thing, as if their 
222 * wore out with Exceſs of At- 


e are they not of ſo late a Pate as the Teleſcope. 


Du Conge, however, carries the Invention of Speacles 


Manuſcript, in the King of France's Library, which 


gular Priſm, much uſed in Experiments about the Na- 


Nute, That Priſm,” in Geometry, whence this borrows 
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Refraction, in paſſing thro' the Priſm; and thrown each 
Colour by Kult _ 1 mow 65 W | I 5 ) 
For the blue Rays, v. gr. repreſented by the dotted 
Lines, fig. 30. beginning to be ſeparated from the reſt 
in the Side c 4, of the Priſm 4 b c, by the firſt Refrac- 
tion in 4 d, are again ſeparated further in the other Face 
of the Priſm b c, by a ſecond Refraction, the ſame Way 
in e e; whereas in a plain Glaſs, or even in a Priſm in 
a different Poſition,. the blue Rays ſeparated by the firſt 
Refraction, are again mixed by the ſecond Refraction, 
at the other Surface, which is made a contrary Way. 

2. The Image thus projected, is not round; but 
when the Angle of the Priſm is 60 or 65 Deg. about five 
times as long as broad. TENT | 

Becauſe ſome of the Rays are refracted more than 0. 
thers, and therefore, exhibit ſeyeral Images of the Sun, 
ſtretched out in length, as if it were but one: 1 

3. Thoſe, Rays which exhibit the yellow Colour, 
ſwerve more from the rectilinear Courſe, than thoſe 
which exhibit the red; and the green more than the yel- 
low; and the violet moſt of all | 1 11 

4. If the Priſm, through which the Rays are tranſ- 
mitted, be turned about its Axis; ſo as the red, yellow, 
green, Sc. Rays, be received in order on another Priſm 
about 12 Feet diſtant, from the former, through a little 
Hole, and thence projected further, the yellow, red, 


. 


Sc. Rays, though they fall in the ſame Manner, on 


the ſecond Priſm, yet will not be projected on the ſame 


Place as the red, but will be defleted further that 


Way towards which the Refraction is. 
And if, in lieu of the ſecond Priſm, they be teceived 


on a Lens alittle convex ; the yellow, green, Qc. Rays, 


will be collected each in its Order, into a nearer Focus 


than the red ones. The Reaſon of which two laſt Phæ- 


nomena is, that the yellow Rays are refracted more than 
the red ones ; 'the green ones more than the yellow ones, 
and the violet ones moſt of al. 7 

5. The Colours of coloured Rays well ſeparated, can 
pod Refractions through a Number of Priſins; nor 
by paſſing through an illumined Space, nor by their mu- 
tual Decuſſations, nor by the Neigbourhood of the Shade, 
nor by being reflected from any natural Bodies. 


Becauſe their Colours are not Modifications ariſing 


— 


6. All coloured Rays collected together in any Man- 


ner, either by ſeveral Priſms, or a convex Lens, or con- 
cave Speculum, form Whiteneſs; but being again ſe- 
parated after Decuſſation, each exhibits its proper 


Colour. ; gu 
Becauſe, as the Ray was white ere its Parts were ſepa- 
rated by Refraction; ſo thoſe Parts being remixed, it 


recovers its Whiteneſs ; and the coloured Rays, when 


they meet, do not deſtroy one another, but only in- 
termix. Ne | | IL IE 


Hence Duſts or Powders, red, yellow, gteen, blue, 
violet, &c. mixed in a certain Proportion, become grey z 
or of the Colour ariſing from a Mixture of black and 
white; and would be perfectly white, but that ſome of 


the Rays are abſorbed. PA 7 8 988 88 
Thus, if a Circle of Paper be ſmeared with all theſe 


Colcurs a-part, in a certain Proportion, and turn'd 
ſwiftly about its Center, ſo that the Species of the ſe- 
veral Colours may be confounded in the Eye by the 


Velocity of the Motion, the ſeveral Colours will dif- 
appear, and the whole be ſeen of one uniform Colour 
between black and white. 1 Abperz 
. If the Sun's Rays fall very obliquely on the inner 
Superficies of a Priſm, the Rays reflected will be violet ; 
thoſe tranſmitted, ret. 
8. If there be two Priſins, the one full of a red Li- 
quor, the other of a blue one; the two joined together 
will be opake ; though, if both be filled either with a 
blue or à red Liquor, they will together be tranſpa- 
rent: For the one tranſmitting none but blue, the other 
none but red Rays, the two together will tranſmit none 
9. All natural Bodies, eſpecially white ones, viewed 
through a Priſm held to the Eye, ſeem fringed or ham- 
med on one Side, with red and yellow, on the other 


with blue and violet. 1 Sn 
J. If 


neither be deſtroyed, nor in any Manner alter'd by re- 


from Reflection, but original and immutable Properties 
ER | 


E ry Re 
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10. If two Priſms be fo placed, that the red of the But this Light is not found in the Me 


f | OP ercury 
one, and the purple of the other, meet on a Paper en- Barometers, which occaſions a great Difficulcy 7 of all 


compaſſed with Darkneſs, the Image will be pale; but 
viewed through a third Priſm, held to the Eye at a due 
Diſtance, will appear double, red, and purple. 

And if two Kinds of Powder, the one perfectly red, 
the other blue, be mixed, a little Body being covered ' 
thick with the Mixture, will exhibit a double Image, 
the one red, the other blue, through a Priſm applied to 
the Eye. | 

11. If the Rays tranſmitted through a convex Lens be 
received on a Paper before they meet in the Focus, the 
Confine of Light and Shadow will ſeem tinged with a red 


Colour ; if beyond the Focus, with a blue. 


12. If the Rays about to be tranſmitted through one 
Part of the Pupil, be intercepted by the Oppoſition of 
ſome opake Body near the Eye, the Extremes of Bodies 
laying beyond it, will ſeem tinged with Colours, as is 
ſeen through a Priſm, though leſs vivid. 

Becauſe the Rays tranſmitted through one Part of the 


| Pupil, are ſeparated by Refraction into divers Colours; 
and the intercepted Rays, which would be refracted a 


contrary Way, are prevented from mixing and dilating 
them: Whence alſo it is, that a Body viewed with both 


Eyes, through two little Holes made in a Paper, does 
not only appear double, but tinged with Colours too. 


Note, That Euclid has wrote on the antient Opticks, and 
Catoptricks : Dioptricks were unknown to them. F. Ho- 
norat. Fabri has an Abridgment of Opticks, Catop- 
tricks, and Dioptricks: Father Eſchinard has given a 
Century of Problems in Opticks ; Vitellio and Alhazen, 

have performed well on the Elements of Opticks. 
Father Kircher has a large Volume on the Secrets of 

 Opticks, of Light and Shadow, and their ſurprizing 

Effects, which paſs on the People for Magick. We 
have alſo LOptique and Catoptrique of Father Mer 

ſenne, Paris 1651. Diaptrique Oculaire of Father 

Cyberubin, Paris 1671. Fol. Chriſtop. Cheiveri Optica, 

London 1658. 12 Gregorii Optices. Barrovii Lec- 
tiones Optice, London 1663. Job. Bapt. Porta, De 
refractione Opti ces, London 1669. 3 enerales 
de POptique, by M. Leibneitz, in the Leipfick Acts, 
1642. LOcchiale a POcchia, or Dioptrica Prattica, 

Carol. Anton. Manimé, Bologna 1660, 4to. Sir Iſaac 


| Newton's Opticks, Latin and Engliſh 4to. and 8 vo. &c. 


APPENDIX 

Note, As the Phoſphorus has ſome Relation to Opticks, 
in that it is conlider'd as a luminous Matter; I take 
this Place to be the propereſt, to take a particular 

Notice of it: Therefore, | 35 


A Phoſphorus (from the Greek ue, Light, and Peęo, 


I bear) is a Matter which ſhines, or even burns ſponta - 
eouſly, and without the Application of any ſenſible Fire. 
Phoſphorus, is either natural or artificial. 1111 

Natural PnospRHRORL, are Matters which become lu- 


minus at certain Times, without the Aſſiſtance of any 
Art or Preparation. Such are the Glow-Worms, frequent 
in cold Countries, Rotten Wood, the Eyes, Blood, Scales, 


_ Fleſh, Sweats, Feathers, &c, of ſeveral Animals; Dia- 
monds when rubbed after a certain Manner; Sugar and 


Sulpbur, when pounded in a dark Place; Sea -· Water, and 
ſome Mineral. M aters, when briſkly agitated ; a Cat's or 
Horſe's Back, duly rubbed with the Hand, &c. in the 


Dark; nay Dr. Croon tells, that upon rubbing his own 
Body briſkly with a well warmed Shirt, he has frequently 


made both to ſhine ; and Dr. Sloane adds, that he knows 


a Briſtal Gentleman and his Son, both whoſe Stockings 
will ſhine after much Walking. 1 | 
All natural Phoſphori have this. in common, that 
they do not ſhine always, and that they never give any 
Heat. | | 

But that which of all zatural Phoſphori has occaſion- 
ed the moſt Speculation, is the Barometrical or Mercurial 
Phoſphorus. M. Picard firſt obſerved, that the Mercury 
of his Barometer, when ſhaken in a dark Place, emitted 
Light, with this Circumſtance, that in ſhaking the 
Mercury with Rapidity, ſometimes above and ſome- 
times below its Equilibrium with the Air, the Light 
was only ſeen when below it, where it appear'd as if ad- 
hering to the Surface. . 42588 


M. Bernoulli, upon examining the Cir Sins ol 
this Fran, invented a e of cn of 1 
He imagines, that upon the Mercury's deſcend lame: fo 
Vacuum in the Tube increaling, there iſſues 0s. the : 
Mercury to fill up this Exceſs of Vacuity, a ver 5 n ; 
Matter, before diſperſed throughout the Dees one £ 
Mineral; and that, at the ſame Time, there ok this n 
through the Pores of the Tube, another finer 3 i 
Thus, the firſt Matter emitted from the Mercy, aq 0 
collected over its Surface, ftriking imperuoyg, 2. 0 , 
that received from without, has the ſame Big nk 
Des Cartes's faſt Element againſt the ſecond; de u. 
produces the Motion of 7 5 | 1 0 

But why then is not the Phænomenon 
Barometers? To this he anſwers, that the — w x 
ſubtile Matter out of the Mercury may be weaken, R 
prevented by any heterogeneous Matter collected hy in 
upper Surface into a Kind of Pellicle: So that the I; 1 he 
ſhould never appear but when the Mercury is Nel T 
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This Reaſoning was confirmed from the u W 
ſeveral Barometers which he made — 1 m 
Plane; but the Royal Academy of Sciences, who je ho 2: 
ed Experiments with Barometers, made after the - | CC 
Manner, did not meet with the fame Succeſs, the Lal. F 
being found in ſome, not in others. 8 ſ: 
M. Homberg, therefore, conjectured, that the Dif 7 
rence conſiſted in the different Qualities of the Quick- 
ſilver : In ſome, he obſerved, they uſed Quickim: 85 it 
purify; in others, Steel-filings. The Mercury "a U 
riſing in the Diſtillation, and paſſing through the Lime Y 
might take away Parts thereof, capable, by their exten . 


Smallneſs, to lodge in its Interſtices. Hence, aQuigk- 
lime always retains ſome fiery Particles, it is poſlible, in 
a Place void of Air, where they ſwim. at Libery, they 
** this Luſtre. e 
M. Hawkjbte has ſeveral Experiments on the mercurial 
Phoſphorus, Paſſing Air forcibly through the Body of | 
Quickſilver, placed in an exhauſted Receiver, the bus 
ww OY ares, e the Side of the Recaver, 
and gave all arou Appearance of Fire; continuing 
thus till the Receiver was 4M full of Ar, 
From other Experiments he found, that though the 
Appearance of Light was not producible by agitating 
the Mercury in the ſame Manner in the common Air; 
yet, that a very fine Medium, nearly approaching oa 
Vacuum, was not at all neceſſa ry. 
And, laſtly, from other Experiments he found, that 
Mercury incloſed in Water, which communicated with 
the open Air, by a violent ſhaking of the Veſſel, wherein 
it was incloſed, emitted Particles of Light in great | 
Plenry, like little Stars PP” 
By including the. Veſſel of Mercury, &c. in the Re. 
ceiver, and exhauſting the Air, the Phenomenon ws 
changed; and upon ſhaking the Veſſel, inſtead df 
Sparkles of Light, the whole Maſs appeared one cont 
nued Circle of Light. | AF 
There are three Kinds of artificial Phoſpbori, i. e. of 
thoſe which owe their luminous Quality to ſome Art or 
Preparation, viz. a burning one, which conſumes every 
combuſtible it touches; and two others, which have 10 
ſenſible Heat, and are called the Bononian and Hernelic 
Phoſphorus, „ e 4076S | 
The burning PnospnoRus may be made of Urine 
Blood, Hair, and generally of any Part of x0 Auind, 
that yields an Oil by Diſtillation. The Matter it i f. 
eaſily drawn from, is human Urine, in the following 
Manner. STR 3 g ; 
Evaporate a good Quantity of Urine of Beer. Dinter. 
to the Conſiſtence of Honey. Cover it up in ane p 
Veſſel, and ſet it three or four Months in 2 C08 l 
ferment or putrify. Mix a double Quantit of Sand, 
Powder of Potſhards, with one Part of this Urne; 1 
it into a Retort, fitted to a long necked Recemef, Wl 
two or three Quarts of Water. Diſtil it at 1 
Fire, in a reverberatory. Furnace ; at firſt eu 
two Hours, augment the Fire gradually, till 22 Ne 
fetid Oil be drawn off. Riſe the Fire to the hig 2 
gree; upon which white Clouds will come _ rs 
ceiver, and fix by little K* little on one Side, f 
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: the whole into a Glaſs Veſſel to ſettle. 

che Sides. le Salt will now diſſolve in the Water, and 

Tn horas and Oil fink to the Bottom; pour off the 
the Pho d gathering the remaining Matter together, 
Water, re Glaſs Veſſel with a little freſh Water, and 
| aun a fand Heat, ſtirring it from Time to Time 
W ch a wooden Spatula. ; 5 
, chis Means the Phoſphorus will N from the 

By : d ſink to the Bottom; pour © the Oil, and 
Ol, 27 the Phoſphorus, while hot, into Sticks tor Ule. 
make, aave gives us other Ways of making Phoſphorus. 

ai Urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four Times 
| 1 Glaſs, with a Heat no greater than that of a 
0 "by Man, grows reddiſh, fetid, and cadaverous : 


| "his digeſted Urine being put to diſtil in a Retort, 
pick i Clear fetid Liquor, then a yellow volatile Salt, 


which evaporated to the Confiſtence of a Sapor, and 


"mixed with four Times its Weight of dry Sand, and the 


Fire, A ſetid brown Oil, bluiſh Fumes, and a groſs 


frining Matter, which ſinks in Water, and is the folid 


Pn it more directly, and to the beſt Advantage, 


it may be proper to take a ſufficient Quantity of human 


Urine, afforded by a Perſon not much given to drink 


Wine, and exhale it away in an open Veſſel to a Rob, 


or the Conſiſtence of Honey; then ſet it to putrify for 
half a Year, and upon Diſtillation it will afford a large 
Proportion of Salt; after which, if ſix Times its own 
Quartity of Sand, or Brick-duſt be added to the Re- 


minder, and the Diſtillation be continued, as in the 
| (aſe laſt mentioned, the Phoſphorus will fall into the 
Water, Or it may commodiouſly be prepared, by ſuf- 


ferne the Rob of Urine to digeſt for two Years in an 


Bed, having wak' d in the Ni 


is almoſt all volatile Sulphur, which ſcems very agree- 
able to the Nature of the Phoſpborus; therefore there 


muſt be in the Camphor a Kind of Salt, which fixes 


75 Sulphur of the Phoſphorus, and hinders it taking 
ire. 

4. With this Phoſphorus one may write on Paper 
as with a Pencil, and the Letters appear like Flame 
in the Dark; yet in the Light nothing appears but 
Smoax. | «5 
. A little Piece rubbed between two Papers takes 
Fire inſtantaneouſly. If Care be not taken in the Ma- 


nagement of it, there is Danger of burning the Fin- 
gers, the Phoſphorus being exceedingly inflammable: 


M. Caſſni happening to preſs a Piece in a Cloth be- 
tween his Fingers, the Cloth immediately took Fire; 


he endeavour'd to put it out with his Foot; but his 


Shoe caught the Flame, and he was obliged to cxtin- 
guiſh it with a Braſs Ruler, which caſt forth Rays in 
the Dark for two Months after. M. L Emery relates, 


that having made one Day ſome Experiments of the 


Phoſphorus in his own Houſe, he left unawares a little 


Bit of it on the Table of the Room; The Maid, in 
making the Bed, carried it off with the Blankets, 


which ſhe had put upon it; the Perſon who laid in that 


ght, becauſe, perhaps, 
of fome Heat he felt, perceived that the Blanket was 


on Fire. In fact, the Phoſphorus having been excited 
by the Heat of his Body, had ſet the Blanket on Fire, 
and had made a great Hole in it. 8 


3. The Air lighting the Fire, by exciting the Mo- 
tion of its Parts, renders, likewiſe, the Phoſphorus lu- 


minous, for when the Matter has remained; ſometimes, 
in a Bottle well corked, it lights no more, and re-aſ- 
ſumes its Light, when Air is given to it, by uncork- 


ing the Bottle. Notwithſtanding which; ſome Ex- 


periments made at Paris, by M. Homberg, ſeem to 
ſhew, that Air is not always neceſſary to render the 
Phoſphorus luminous. A very little Bit of the ſolid 


Phoſphorus was put in a ſmall Glaſs-Bottle, to which 
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haad been adapted a ſmall Braſs-Cock, which could be 

boden Veſſel in the open Air; during which Time a introduced into another Braſs-Cock, of another Glaſs- 
uumy, feculent, unctuous, earthy Matter, will fall to Bottle, but very large. The Bottle which contained 
the Bottom; which being frequently waſhed with pure the Phoſphorus was heated, and the Cock of that Bottle 
Water, wherein it will not diſſolve, will leave a white applied to that of the large Bottle, out of which the 


Diſtillation with Sancg. a AR parated from the little one, the Light diminiſhed can- 
| To render this Phoſphorus liquid, a little Bit of ſome ſiderably, and was even ſeen, ſometimes, almoſt ew 
: Scrapings of it, muſt be put in Digeſtion, in Oil, or  tinguiſhed ; the Cock was open'd to let the Air enter, 
h Eſſence of Cloves, Oil of Turpentine, and the like, in and preſently the Phoſphorus was ſeen to light again. 
a | Horſe-dung ; after Diſſolution, the Oil will be ſo im- Which, notwithſtanding, the Heat of the Phoſphorus 
v1 pregnated with it, that upon opening the Bottle the diminiſhed much, and gave but a dim Light: The 
; Matter will appear in a Flame. Experiment was renewed, a large Glaſs-Bottle was a- 
a C „5 dapted to the little one which contained the Phoſpho- 
1 | Nite, That the Properties of the. ſolid and liquid Phoſ- rus, and the Air being come out of the Bottle, the 
«  pborus, are as follow. —1. If a little Bit of the ſolid Phoſphorus appeared more ſhining ; on the contrary, 
wy be thrown into ſome of the ſtrongeſt Oil of Vitriol, when the Air was re- introduced into it, the Phoſphorus 
; mixed with half the Quantity of common Water, and was ſeen extinguiſhed ; which was entirely oppoſite to 
by the Phial be ſhaken, the Mixture will grow very hot, what happen'd when the Bottle of the Phoſphorus was 
* and ſmoak, and the Phoſphorus fall into Powder to ſet in the former Experiment. The ſame Experiments 
91 the Bottom, If the Operation be made in the Dark, were repeated ſeveral Times, and the ſame Thing hap- 
= the Phoſphorus will be ſeen to light by the Heat of the po every Time, 7. e. that the Phoſphorus being 
* Liquor, and Flakes of Light, like the Glittering of hot, loſt much of its Light when the Air was pump- 
* Diamond, will appear in ſeveral Places of the Phial. ed out of the Bottle it was contained in, and lighted 
wi The Liquor being cooled, produces the ſame Effect again when the Air was introduced into it anew, The 
"ok fora conſiderable Time, when the Phial is ſhaken z but Phoſphorus, on the contrary, being cold, lighted again 
5 the Light is not ſo ſtrong then as it was at firſt, when the Air was pumped out of the Bottle; and put 
Y 2. The ſolid Phoſphorus, mixed with Mercury, cut, by the Air being re- introduced into it. Ir ſuffices 
1 cnitutes a luminous Amalgama, in this Manner: to have related the two Experiments, the moſt oppo- 
"then Put in a long Phial about fix Grains of Phoſphorus, polite to each other, to judge what might happen, 
Jar w and pour over it two Drachms of Oil of Aſpic, the when the Phoſphorus is not ſo hot as in the firſt, nor 
d. of tial being fo big, that two Thirds thereof at leaſt ſo cold as in the ſecond, the leaſt Cireumſtanee eauſing 
w_ may remain empty: Heat it a little at the Light of a an Alteration in the Experimenn. 
"ik Candle, the Phoſphorus will diſſolve with Ebullition, What is the moſt ſurprizing in thoſe Experiments, 
* E into the Phial during that Diſſolution half a is, that the Air renders, ſometimes; the Phoſphoras 
allet rachm of Quickſilver, ſhake the whole Mixture, luminous, and ſometimes extinguiſhes it. 10 ſolve 
"ack and then will be formed an Amalgama, which will that Difficulty, I ſay, that in the firſt Experiment, the 
elt De Tear all on Fire in the Dark. 55 greateſt Part of the luminous Matter of the Phoſphorus 
che Re . 3- Camphor mixed with the Phoſphorus does not was expelled, and what remained 1n the Bottle, after 
n For nterrupt the Light, but it hinders it from burſting it was ſeparated from the large one, being diveſted of 
al no Flames, which is ſurprizing, ſince that Mixture 


Matter behind it, neither of an alkaline, acid, faline, or 


| terreſtrial, or ſcarce of an unctuous Nature: And this is 
| ofitfelf a proper Matter for making of Phoſphorus, by 


Vol. II. 0 


Air had been pumped. As ſoon as the Cocks were 
open' d, the Air came out of the little Bottle, together 
with large Flaſhes of Light, the little Bottle being ſe- | 


its moſt ſubtile Sulphurs, was not capable to produce 
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as much Light as before: But as the Matter was yet It has been obſ{crved in ſeveral Men, 


bs — : " f » A 
hot, there aroſe from it a ſufficient Quantity of Par- are in a Paſſion, or in a violent A When 


th ey 


ticles to give Light when the Bottle was uncorked, Hairs ſhine like Fire, and we may cafi of Spirit, thei 
and as the Cold condenſes the ſmall Bodies, and makes has been ſaid of Alexander the Great th / believe wha: | 
them loſe much of their Motion, that Phoſphorus like- Heat of a Battle, his Eyes darted Fire wy While in the 
wiſe loſt much of its Force in cooling, and gave but a then an extraordinary Rapidity of ec he eave N 
dim Light. When the Air was pumped out of the mours. Linen, which has been kept 8 to its Hu. y 
Bottle, the Matter appeared more ſhining, and by its on the Body of a Man, provided it has n 5 eight Dy; 
being re-introduced into it, it was extinguiſhed. The rouch'd his Fleſh, becomes luminous; thy c that Tin 
Reaſon of this is, that the Light being weak, it could in the Summer, a Shirt, at the Tine as ſhaki 0. 
not preſerve itſelf without a ſufficient Proportion of gives Light. | It 1s left off 1; 
Air, and there was enough left in the Bottle ; for let What I have ſaid on this Subject may ver | 
the Air be pumped out of a Veſſel with ever ſo much for a general Explication ; but when 222 well paß 
Exactneſs, there remains always a little in it: The Particulars, it is very difficult to reſolve f eſcend into 
Phoſphorus was extinguiſhed by the Introduction of a For Inſtance, in what conſiſts the Differen veral Doubtz: 
great Quantity of Air, as the Snuff of a Candle is ex- tations; which cauſes that of ſeveral ſembluy hema 
tinguiſhed by an Air a little too ſtrong; or as a ſmall the one are ſhining, and the others not e Mater, 
Fire is extinguiſhed by too much Wind. While the ſeem to have received the ſame Elaboration chaugh they 
Phoſphorus ſupplies the Place with Abundance of Mat- Fermentations in an equal Time? Wh for and the ſane 
ter, it wants much Air to appear luminous, and a very little fermented give Light, and Tony ing by 
ſmall Quantity of Air would not be ſufficient ; there- Nature, though they have fermented as - 4 te fame 
fore, while the Phoſphorus was hot, it gave no Light give none? Why certain Sides of a Mares ul won, 
till the Bottle was uncorked ; but when cooled, as and the other not? One ſhould know erfeckle humans, 
none but weak Vapours were exalted from it, then ture and Arrangement of the Matter P 8 iy the Str. 
there wanted but very little Air to render it luminous; thoſe Phenomena, and ſolve all thoſe Dif. for al 
and when too much was introduced into the Bottle, it We find, ſometimes, in Butchers Show — 
was ſuffocated. 3 Veal, Mutton, and Beef, which ſhine a Nike 
Note alſo, That the burning Phoſphorus was invented 2 they are newly killed, and others killed N | 
by M. Kunkel, Chymiſt of the Elector of Saxony, — which do not ſhine. F © 
brought into France by M. Kraft, a Phyſician of VE ongoing e gt Opinion, may be attributed 14 
Dreſden, by whom it was communicated to Mr. Boyle. h two Cauſes, the firſt to the Paſture; for it h cenain | 
In 1676, M. Eirbolt publiſhed a Treatiſe expreſly on 1 h certain Countries the Graſs is more ſpirtyay than | 
it at Berlin; and in 1680 Mr. Boyle publiſhed another Har ers, and therefore gives a greater Motion t the 
in Engliſh, under the Title of Noctiluca. M. Homberg bee g of the Cattle which feed upon it, and a Dif. | 
firſt made it at Paris in 1679, and communicated | poſition towards making that Phoſphorus, The fecond ˖ 
the Method of Preparation to the Publick. do that thoſe Beaſts may have been more over heated og F 
wok . the Road, than the others, and have, perhaps, be | 
When we conſider the Phoſphori, either natural or killed before they were cold enough; for the RA a - 
artificial, and the Experiments made on them, we muſt ing in a violent Agitation, do not entirel avs 
confeſs that the general Cauſe of the Light they give, Motion, though the Beaſt be killed; and wh. 8 f 
proceeds from a too great Agitation of their inſenſible tinue to move with Rapidity, the Phoſphorus — 
Parts; and as there is a great Appearance that the or- but when the Meat begins to grow ſtale, it is 55 
dinary Fire is but a very violent Motion of ſmall Bodies luminous, becauſe thoſe ſubtile Spirits are either dif - . 
round their Centre, it may be ſaid that the Parts of the or have been confounded in the Meat, by a nes 
Phoſphorus have received the fame Determinations by mentation begun. | N ad b 
Fermentations, or by Fire; for Wood is luminous It may be objected, perhaps, that if the Ploſpberus : 
but when it is rotten ; 2. e. when it has received enough conſiſts in the violent Emotion of the infenſible Pars ; 
Fermentation, for its moſt ſubtile Parts to be moved ſtinking Meat ſhould rather ſhine, than that newly killed, 01 
with Rapidity round their Centre, the Bononian Stone is fince the offenſive Smell proceeds wholly from the Prin: 
Juminous, but after it has been calcined a certain Space of ciples of a Mixt, which having looſened themſelves by it 
Time. A Cat is not luminous in its Body, but if you Fermentation, ſtrike in their Exaltation the olfatory F 
rub him hard on the Back, in the Night, it will produce Nerve; and, therefore, there muſt be a greater Motion 
Light; becauſe in irntating the Animal by that extraor- of the Parts in ſtinking Meat than in that which {mel | by 
_ dinary rubbing, you' Il excite an Agitation of the Spirits, nothing. =: F ang X. 
much ſtronger than it was before; and it may be ſaid, Io this I anſwer, that what cauſes that the Phyple 
en Paſſent, that a Cat's Eyes, which light in the Night, 74s in Meat newly killed, is a Matter much more in N 
are a Kind of Phoſphorus. A Viper, being irritated, Motion, and much more ſubtile, than that which cauſes 
thruſts out its Tongue with ſo much Rapidity, that it the ill Smell of ſtinking Meat; it is a Remnant of the 
appears all on Fire. Several little Animals, as ſome Spirits which did run with a prodigious Swiftnels in the 
Kinds of Caterpillars, and Wood Mille-Pedes, or Wood- Body of the Animal, while alive, through all the Pars, | 
Lice, in the Night, becauſe they have towards the Tail and for want of a Matter in that Degree of Motion, | 
a Matter ſo very ſubtile, that it produces a Kind of Fire; there will be no Phoſphorus , no more than if infamms ; 
and it is for the ſame Reaſon of the Motion of the Parts, ble Matters were not put in a very rapid Motion of tier 
that Urine becomes luminous. What has given Room inſenſible Parts, they would produce no, Fire. | 
to work an Urine for the Diſcovery of this is, that it was Here follows the Deſcription of a Phoſphorus, Ciſe0- 
obſerved, by Chance, that in Places where Urine had vered by M. Homberg: —Mix exactly together one Part 
ſtood for ſome Time, Light was ſeen in the Night. of Sal-Armoniac, in Powder, and two of Quick Lime, 
I be aſked why the greateſt Parts of the Mixts do flacken in the Air; put that Mixture in a Crucible, ole 
not give Light, though the ſame Means are uſed to put Third thereof muſt be left empty: Place that Crucibe 0 
their Parts into Motion? | | in a Furnace, and ſurround it with Fire to make i red. | 
I'll anſwer, that all the Mixts have not their inſenſible hot: The Matter, which will ſwell in melting, muſt b : 
Parts diſpos'd to move themſelves with che ſame Rapi- ſtirred with an Iron Spatula, leſt it ſhould ran over 
dity, and in the fame Manner, as thoſe above-mention'd ; while in Fuſion ; it muſt be poured into a Copper Bao 0 
we may make a Flame with Wood, but we cannot do very clean, and very dry; where it will congeal, and 3 
it with. a Stone, becauſe we cannot give the ſame Deter- appear of a grey Colour. | 
mination to the Parts of a Stone we give to thoſe of If that Matter be ſtricken with a Hammer, it vill e 


Wood; Mixts, to give Light or Fire, muſt be com- ſeen in an Inſtant all on Fire, in that Place where k 
poſed of fulphurous Particles; for Sulphurs are very ſuſ- been ſtricken ; but as it is very britle, the Experiment 
ceptible of Motion. cannot be repeated often; for ſo ſoon as it reduced 

don't queſtion but we could find Phoſphori in an in- into Powder it produces no longer its Effect. Lo fi. 
finite Number of Things, where we ſce none at preſent, vent that Accident, ſmall Bars of Iron or Copper, heat- 


* 7 . 4 f 
-it we would apphy ourſelves to ſearch them, ed, muſt be dipped in the Matter, while yet ln Fu N 
of) | | i 


— 


| ible, that they may be covered with it; one 
in the e ſmall Bars commodiouſly, and make 
A 1 2 eriments before the Matter is ſeparated from 
. xs if they are to be kept, they muſt be pur in a 
my ary Place, for that Matter grows damp eaſily, 
mühen gives no Light. = 


al Armoniac, and ſets the volatile Salts at 
7 3 E . diſengaging themſelves, and being 
5 . by the Fire, are diſſipated in the Air. 
8 there is more Appearance that the Light, which 
comes out of the Matter calcined, when ſtricken, pro- 
pr from ſome volatile Corpuſcles, which being con- 
entred in the fixt Sal Armoniac, and joined with 
aber lefe of the igneous Particles of the Lime, move 
vith much Rapidity, when they are excited to it. 


je alſo, that Urine is not the only Excrement whence 

* Jurving Phoſphorus has been extracted. M. Hom- 
be gave, in 1710, to the * Academy of the 
* at Paris, the Manner o extracting a very ex- 
cellent one out of the human fecal Matter, or groſs 
Excrements, which he has diſcovered after much La- 
bour and long Application 25 The Method of making 
it is as follows: [I AUTO 


ed. of a common Conſiſtence, and as much Roch Alum 
in Powder ; incorporate that Alum exactly with the 
Matter: Put the Mixture in a Skillet, and ſtir it with 
| an Iron Spatula on @ moderate Fire, to an entire Siccity, 
| provided the Skillet does not grow red hot; pound and 
7 E the Powder, which muſt be reduced to an Ounce 
J A its ines, 
Take two Drachms of that Powder put it in a Mat- 
ak of a double or triple Capacity, with a Neck ſix or 


that Mattraſs on a Crucible on the Sand, fo that the 
Sand furrounds the whole Body thereof; place the Cru- 
cible in a Furnace ſix Inches deep, and eight or ten 
Inches of Diameter; make in that Furnace, round the 
Crucible, 2 ſmall Fire during a Quarter of an Hour ; 
aterwards give it half an Hour of good Fire, and laſtly, 


cible grow cold; take off the Mattraſs by little and little, 


us and cork it with a good Ccak to keep it for Uſe. 

ts, This Powder calcined will be yellowiſh, grey, brown, 
d, or bluiſh, of a ſulphurous Smell. | 8 
n- 


l ſome Portion of it be expoſed to the Air, on Paper, 
i will take Fire of itſelf, and communicating its Flame 
| to the Paper, be conſumed with it. FS: 


a gab Bottle well corked 
newly made is beſt, becaule it takes Fire ſooner, _ 


1 Note, That it would be very proper to dry the Fecal 
"es ater and the Alum together, that the Mixture may 
* be more exact; but this Drying muſt be done at ſeve- 
* nl different Times, to hinder the Powder from grow- 
a, ng lumpy when calcined in the Crucible, for thoſe 
6 #, ny could hinder an exact Calcination, and the Pow- 
25 * from it would not take Fire ſo ealily, _ 


us Iboſpborus is a Kind of very orous Calx ; 
Which takes Fire the ſooner, 1 
puſcles, whic 


ate found in it in great r 


f this Phoſpborus be expoſed to the Air on a very dry 
Per, it will not take Fire ſp ſoon, as on one which 


5 common and natural Humidity, becauſe a ſmall 
be 5. of the Humidity will give Room for the ig- 
- articles unfolding themſelves, and direct them- 

to Motion to produce F lame, which does not 

Pen when the Paper is too dry; as Quick-Lime 
Fog without Humidity,— Now for the 


Thoſe ung 1 
gen 0 have treated of the Bononian Stone, have 


They bre f A Sketch of its Nature and Effects. 


reduced POKe in a Manner, 
To pit "4 Ta not well fathomed 
, het ting of the greateſt 

Fuion | 
if 


riments 


the Subject, and that they 
and moſt marvellous Facul- 


Vue, That the Time in that Operation fixes the acid 
0s 


to light that Stone, 


Take four Ounces of human fecal Matter, newly void- 


thoſe large Stones are only valuable for their Rar 
or een Inches long, and carked only with Paper; put 


an Hour of very ſtrong Fire, to make the Matter red 
hot; there will come out a thick Smoak ; let the Cru- 


 Roch-Allum, which is near Tolfa ; 


To preſerve it, it muſt remain in the Mattraſs, or in 
in a dry and dark Place; that 


0 that the igneous Cor- 
h have impregnated the Pores of its fix d 


which ſhews plainly, that 


| bend _ beg 


ties of that Stone. It is true that an Halian 
plied himſelf particularly to the Reſearch, and Prepara- 
tion of the Bononian Stone, had made great Progreſs in 
it; but it does not a pear that he had opened himſelf to 
ny Body on that Subſet, and his Secret was buried with 
im, | 


having ap- 


It may be ſaid that M. Homberg, a German Gentle. 
man, ſo well known in the learned World, for the fine 
Diſcoveries he has 


which was then almoſt forgotten; 
and has enriched extremely on what had appeared before 
with Regard to it. A Journey he made in Hay to find 
it, gave Occaſion to ſeveral curious Remarks, I have 
taken from him, on the Places where that Stone is found, 
on its Nature, and on the Means of preparing it well to 
render it luminous. 05 

Though the Bononian Stone is found in the Neighbour- 
hood of the City of 1taly, whence it borrows its Name; 
it was ſo little known in tha 
the laſt Century, that no Bod 
News of it, and few Perſons 


the Reaſon why Travellers co 


uld learn nothing about it, 
and the greateſt Part of them imagined that the Bononiau 


was a Compoſition, the Secret whereof was loſt. 
is a ſmall grey Stone, heavy, 


The Bononian Stone, 


though tender, ſulphurous, ſhining in ſeveral Pla 


ces, of 
the Bigneſs of a Walnut, but flat and uneven on its Su- 


perficy. It is always diſpoſed ſo, that on the Side oppo- 
ſite to its Prominency, is found a Cavit 

weighs an Ounce and a half, or two Ounces. Being 
broke, it appears in Cryſtals very near like the Talc 
of Montmarte near Paris. One of theſe Stones is kept, 
for Curioſity Sake, in the Cabinet of Aldovya 

where I have ſeen it, which weighs two Pounds and a 
half, and another at Rome, weighing five Pounds; but 


ity, for 
they are not the beſt to make the Phoſphorus, by Reaſon 


of their Opacity ; the ſmall ones are much better, and 


particularly the moſt ſhining, and moſt full of Spots. 
Thoſe with Veins of Vitriol, or Iron, are the worſe. 
There are, ſometimes, found Bononian Stones, cover'd ſu- 


Perficially with a thin, white, and opake Cruſt; theſe 
are very rare, but they are the beſt, _ | 
The Bononian Stone is found in ſeveral Places of Italy, 
as near the City of Roncario, at Pradalbino, at the Foot 


of Mount Paterno, which makes Part of the Alps, and 
is about a French League diſtant from Bologna. Father 
Kircher ſays, that. he has found ſome near the Mine, of 
but the greateſt 
Quantity, and the beſt come from Mount Paterno, They 
are not eaſily diſcover'd, but after a great Shower of Rain 
which uſher'd them into the Brooks it has formed, 
waſhes them, and cauſes that they are diſtinguiſhed from 
the other Stones of the Mountain, by ſmall Sparks they 


have on their Superficy. The Foot of Mount Paterno, 


where they are found is quite ſterile, but the Top, 


where there is none, is fertile in F ruit-Trees, Vineyards, 
and Paſtures. | 5 I Ny | 


The Preparation or Calcination of the Bononian Stone, 
to render its Sulphur more purified and more exalted, is 


made in the following Manner. 


Take ſeven or eight Bononian Stones, and raſp off the 
Superficy till all the heterogenous Earth be entirely ſepa- 
rated from it. Pulverize one or two of the beſt of 


thoſe Stones, in a Braſs Mortar, and ſift the Powder 


through a very fine Searce, dip your Stones one after an- 


other into a very clear Brandy, and cover them, after- 
wards, all over with your Powder. Have a ſmall 
earthen Furnace, the Grate whereof muſt be made of 
Braſs : Heat that Furnace with two or three lighted 
Coals, and when thoſe Coals are more than half con- 
ſumed, fill the Furnace up to the Chops, with Cinders of 


an Oven, not lighted, and of the Bigneſs of a Walnut. 


Diſpoſe gently your Stones over it, and cover them 
with other ſuch Cinders, and of the ſame Bigneſs, till 
the Furnace be quite full ; put the Top of the Furnace 
over it, and let the Coals burn without touching it, till 
it be quite reduced to Aſhes. When the Furnace is 
cold, take off the Top, and the Hearth ; you'll find on 
the Grate your Stones well ' calcined, carry gently. that 
Grate on white Paper, and gather them, ſeparating from 
them the Cruſt which environs them, and keep them in 


3 2 Box 


made in natural Philoſophy, has ſet 


t City, in the latter End of 
y there could give any 
had heard of it; which is 


y 3 it commonly 


ndi at Bologna, 
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a Box with Cotton ; preſerve likewiſe the Cruſt, after 


you'll have reduced it into a fine Powder. ; 
The Stones thus calcined, make Phoſpbori, which be- 


otherwiſe the Stone cover'd with 1 . 
come luminous, though ever ſo exactly he de 
ſome have been pounded in Mortars of 1 emed; 


ing expoſed for a Moment to the open Light of the ble, Porphiry, or Cryſtal; and the Operation ki 5 
Day, either in a Yard or in a Street, and afterwards ways miſcarried; that fame Powder has been al. 
carry them quickly to a dark Place, they'll appear for a over again, in a Braſs Mortar, and it has 2 ON 
little Time like lighted Coals, without a ſenſible Hear, the fame Stones, which have appear'd a ltr . on 
then they go out by Degrees. If thoſe Stones are ex- nous after Calcination; but the Po © Ute 


iN wder wh; | 
been made in an Iron-Mortar, was bur very "x tay 
Or- 


rected in the Braſs one; and gave ſcare a 
the Stone wrapped in it. Tbere muſt ” M f ſe to 
ching prejudicial to thar Effect, and, on the cen font 
Braſs agrees with the Nature of the Stone * 5 
Marble, Porphiry, and Cryſtal, they want Fe 3 lo 
| what the Braſs has to ſuit the Stone; but, "Bug : 
thoſe Matters do not communicate ſo hurtful "rs 


ſions to it, as Iron does. The bad Quali 


poſed anew to the Light, they kindle as before. They 
remain thus Phoſphori, for two, three, and four Years, 
according as they are expoſed more or leſs often to the 
Light: And when they have loſt their Virtue, it may 
be reitored by calcining them anew, and obſerving the 
{ame Circumſtances as before, but their Light is more 
dim. | 

The Cruſt reduced into Powder, is likewiſe a very fine, 
and very luminous Phoſphorus, after it has been expoſed 


to the Light. Several different luminous Figures can with that Reſpect, proceeds, perhaps, 700 48 
be made of that Powder, by drawing firſt thoſe Figures vitriolick acid of that Metal, uniting with the g 1 
on Paper or Wood, with Whites of Eggs, and ſpread- phur of the Stone, which is much Exalted, fixes jt ſ ; 
ing over them, while the Lines are yet humid, the lu- that it hinders the Light from lighting it, to wr he 
minous Powder that it may tick every where. Thoſe light in its Turn. A 


Figures muſt be left, afterwards, to dry in the Shade. 


When dry, they are put in a Frame, and covered 
with a Glaſs, that they may be touched no more. When 


it is wanted to render thoſe Figures luminous, they muſt 
be expoſed thus framed, and covered with the Glaſs, to 
the Light, and carried afterwards to a dark Place. 


A luminous Cryſtal can alſo be made, in filling exactly 


with that Powder, a ſmall Cryſtal-Bottle, and corking it 
well, ſo that it may be open'd no more. It will produce 
an Effect like that of the Stones, and its Light will laſt 
longer, but will be more dim. 5 | 
Note, That the firſt who took a Fancy to calcine the 


Bononian Stone was a Shoemaker, called Vincenzo Ca- 


ſuarolo, Fool enough to neglect his Profeſſion, to turn 


Alchymiſt. That Man taking a Walk, at the Foot 
of Mount. Paterno, gather'd ſome of thoſe Stones, in 
* which he imagined he could find Silver, becauſe they 


glitter like Silver, and are very heavy; but inſtead of 


finding Silver, or any other Metal in calcining them, 
he found by a marvellous Accident the Phænomenon 
we ſee in them. Poterius, Montalbus, Maginus, Li- 
cetus Menzelus,. and ſeveral other Authors have wrote 

of this Stone, and given the Manner of calcining 
it, but their Deſcriptions are of no Uſe, becauſe. 


one cannot ſucceed in following what they have ſaid. 
As the Bononian Stone is very tender, its Superficy 
is eaſily carried off with a Raſp ; if any Earth re- 
mains, there remain Spots after Calcination, where 
there appears no Light. If one was to calcine the 
Stone without wrapping it in the Powder of a like 
Stone, it would produce, after Calcination, but very 
few Sparks of a very weak Light ; therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve exactly my Deſcription. What 
gave Occaſion to M. Homberg to prepare it in this Man- 
ner, entirely unknown before his Time, is, that on a 


Journey, carrying ſome of thoſe Stones along with 
him, by rubbing againſt one another, they formed 


a Duſt, which ſtuck to them in Part; and as he 
calcined them in that Condition, without ſeparating 


the Duſt, he found, after Calcination, that the Places 


- where that Duſt had ſtuck, were much more luminous 
- than the other. . e 
The Powder muſt be ſubtile to ſtick to the 
Stone, and to take better the Light after Calcina- 
tion: For the Light faſtening only on the Superficy, 
the ſubtile Powder will have much more of it than a 
coarſer, which has leſs Sur faces. — This Powder muſt 
be made of the moſt fixed Stones, the cleaneſt, and 
the moſt tranſparent; becauſe the luminous Brightneſs 
of the calcined Stone, proceeds entirely from the 
Goodneſs of the Powder which has covered them. 
Bad, and opake Bononian Stones have been wrapped 
in very good Powder, and thoſe Stones, have well 
anſwered the Purpoſe, On the contrary, very fine and 
tranſparent ones have been cover'd with Powder made 
of bad Stones, and thoſe fine Stones have produced 
no more Effect, than if they had been calcined, with- 
out being covered with Powder, i. e. that they were 
ſcarce luminous. TY e 
The Powder muſt be made in a Braſs Mortar, 


T 


vet the Stone, provided the Water be 
leaves no Sediment; ſome have uſed 
which have ſucceeded as well as Brand 
to make the Powder ſtick to it the bett 
| Kind of Cruſt upon it. 


nian Stone, muſt be made of the ſame Matter all other 
half a Foot Diameter, It muſt have two Regiſters to 
manage the Fire: It muſt be cover'd with a fmal 
perhaps as much prejudice the Stone, as an Iron Mor- 
lent enough, beſides that Braſs helps towards ren. 
ſo good an Effect, becauſe, perhaps, it contains no 
communicate ſome Vapours to the Bononian Stone in 
the Calcination, and open the Pores thereof to render 
its Sulphur more ſuſceptible of the Impreſſion of Light, 
It is proper the little Furnace ſhould be divided in two 
Parts, that when the Fire is extinguiſhed, the upper 
Part thereof may be eaſily taken off, to gather the 
_ calcined Stone. Des 5 | 
ſame Coal was uſed during the Calcination, that Coal, 
fall the Powder which is round them; the Cinders of 


| muſt not be bigger than Walnuts, left they ſhould 


| hinder the Calcination from being 


violet, the Light will be violet; if green, the Stone 
will have a green Light; if yellow, the Stone vil 


thoſe Colours, Care muſt be taken not to uſe fixed 
leave a Scurf on the Stone, which would hinder its 


have deſcribed it, without adding any Artifce py 
Fire; it repreſents always a red hot Coal, unless it 


One may uſe common Water inſtead of Brandy FA 
Yay clear, and 
even acid Spirits, 
Y 3 it is wetted 
er, and form El 


The Furnace uſed for the Calcination of the By. 


porn Furnaces are made of : It muſt he 


ut a Foot high, without the Dome, and 1 


very near 


Dome, to make the Fire reverberate on the Matter 
The Grate muſt be of Braſs, for if of Ito, it would 


tar does; and if of „ the Fire could not be vio. 
dering the Stone luminous. Copper does not produce 


Calaminaris ; for it may happen, that that Stone may 


As the firſt Coal put in the Furnace ſerves only to 
heat it, it ſuffices that it be common Coal; but if the 


in cracking, ſhaking the Stones might chance to let 
Bakers is the moſt commodious ; and thoſe Cinders 


make a too violent Fire; neither are they to be too 
ſmall, for Fear they ſhould nga th Fire, and | 
'y (> = 
The Stone retains the Colour ke Fire which has | 
been given to it; therefore when the Fire can be made 
white, the Light of the Stone 2 whitiſh; if 
if gr 


give a yellow Light; but when one wants to excite 
Matters, they muſt be entirely volatile, leſt they ſhould 


* | _ | 
When he is contented with calcining the Stone 3 


contains ſome Part of the Metal or Mineral, I. : Re 
takes of Copper, it gives a greeniſh. or bluiſh Coo; 
if of Iron, it is opake, and worth nothing; if 0 
Armoniac, the Light is whitiſh : The Stones ny 
naturally with the white and thin Cruſt aboven 
tioned, take a blue or green Light. * 
If the Stones have a yellowiſh Colour, when t 9 
out of the Furnace, they are good to receiv* ; : ; 
but when they have grey, white, or black 5p0s 
do not ſhine, | | Th 


ne 


the Aſhes. 


** 
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10 Furnace” mut be quite cold before the Stones 


ee taken out, for if it was yet hot, they would fall 
CONES 


into Pieces. 


The Powder faſtefd round the Stone by Means of 
the Brandy, dries up, during the Calcination, into a 


ſt; and often little Bits thereof fall from it into 
Neue That Accident is prejudicial to the Ope- 
non, for the Stone is but very little luminous in 


Noſe Places which the Powder has left off. 


If by ſome Accident the Stones were not become lu- 
minous after the Calcination, the Operation ſhould be 


renewed, and by obſerving the ſame Circumſtances, 


114 be made good. 
they Stones calcined anew, after they have ſerved 
"0, three, or four Years, though they re-aſſume a 


whitiſh Light, are never ſo luminous as after the firſt 


Calcination. | 


Alfter the firſt Calcination, the Stones quit eaſily the 
Powder Or ſmall Cruſt formed on them ; but after 


they have been calcined a ſecond Time, it ſticks faſter ; 
de Reaſon is, that after the firſt Calcination, there is 


much more Sulphur on the Superficy of the Stone, 


than there was after the ſecond, and that Sulphur that 

is oily, hinders the Cruſt from faſtening to the Stone. 
The Bononian Stone acquires by Calcination a ful- 
hurous Smell, very much like that proceeding from 


the Phoſphorus made with Urine or Lye, drawn 


| from a Mixture of Lime and Orpiment, but much 


If the Bononian Stone calcined, be left ſometimes 
on a Piece of Braſs, poliſhed on its Superficy, the 


Braſs will take the Colour of Silver, not only in the 
Place touched by the Stone, but all round, which pro- 


ceeds from the Penetration made in the Braſs by the 
{ane Sulphur of the Stone, which having changed the 
Diſpoſition of the exterior Parts of the Metal, there 


happens to our Sight a Reflection of Licht different 


from that, which happen'd when we look on the 
Braſs. F A 


The calcined Stone muſt be leſt to cool before it is 


expoſed to the Light: For it does not become ſo lu- 
minous while hot, as when it is cold. It does not ſuf- 
 fice, to render it luminous, to make it receive the 


Light in a cloſe Place, as in a Room, Hall, &c. but 
it z neceſſary to expoſe it with the Hand, out at a 


Window, in the Street, in a Yard, or any other ſuch 
Place, that the Rays of Light may fall perpendicularly 
upon it; but it muſt not be immediately to the Sun, 
for the Light it would take then would not be ſo beau- 


tiful, and the Sun, beſides, would wear it out too 
| ſoon by its Heat, in carrying off too many of the 
Particles of the Sulphur which are neceſſary to it. 
It takes a finer Light at Sun's Setting, than when it is 
much above the Horizon, but it takes none, after the 


Sun is ſet, tho? it be Day- light yet. During the thick- 
eft Clouds and darkeſt Tempeſts, provided the Sun be 
on the Horizon, it becomes more luminous than in a 
clear Sky ; but never in the Night; and very little by 


_ the Moon's Light; and ſtill leſs by that of a Flam- 
beau, The Air avails it nothing; for if after it has been 


pumped out of a Bottle, the Stone is ſhut in it cloſe 
with a Glaſs-Cork, and Sealing-Wax, and that Bottle 


 Expoled to the Light, the Stone will receive as much 


of it, though it be in the Vacuum, as if it was out of 


the Bottle; bur as it is cover'd with Glaſs or Cryſtal, 


its Fire does not appear ſo briſk, becauſe the Rays 
dated from it, being a little broken in paſſing thro' 
thoſe tranſparent Walls, do not ſtrike the Retina with 
ſo much Force, as when it is naked. The Differences 
between this Phoſphorus, and that made of Urine, is, 
that this wants Light, and the other wants but Air. 
0 be in a Condition to conſider well the lumi- 
nous Brightneſs of the Bononian Stone, the Place muſt 
e arken'd, and one muſt remain ſometimes in the 
Obſcurity, before he looks at it; and this muſt be 
obſerved particularly in a clear Day; for in a dark one, 
Ten it rains, there needs no ſuch Precaution ; for our 


Yes being not then uſed to a great Light, are more 


- Gpable to diſcern that of the Stone, 


10 © Doronzan Stone, is only luminous in its Sur- 
" for if it be broken it ſhews no Light inſide; it 
Ne that if that Inſide was calcined 
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8 it would ap- . 
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Pear luminous like the reſt on its Superficy, The 
Powder which has ſerved to cover the Stones during 
the Calcination being expoſed to the Light, and after- 
wards carried in a dark Place, appears all on Fire on its 
Surface; but if it be ſtirred, the Powder which was un- 
derneath is opake; if it be ſpread, and expoſed anew 
to the Light, all that is ſeen of it appears luminous. 


, Having thus far related the marvellous Effects of the 
Bononian Stone; it will not be improper, next, to reaſeri 
on them, and to explain; as clearly as poſſible, how that 
Stone is impregnated with the Light ; which to do with 
ſome Order, we ſhould conſider two Things, viz. what 
Light is, and what Diſpoſition the Stone muſt have tv 
receive it; but as I have already treated the firſt in the 
Opticks, nothing elſe remains but to explain the laſt. 
The Bononian Stone, as | have obſerved already, is full 
of Sulphur, but that Sulphur before Calcination is ſo well 
united with the other Principles which compoſe the 
Stone, that it does not appear, and this is n6 more Ju- 


minous than the other Stones. The Fire opening its 
Pores, cauſes thereby the Exaltation of the Sulphur, the 
greateſt Part whereof is loſt in the Air; though there re! 


mains ſtill much of it, ſtopped by the Powder the Stone 
is cover d with, If it was calcined leſs than I have 


preſcribed, its Pores would not be ſufficiently open'd, nor 


its Sulphur enough in Motion; it may ev& happen, 


that a Part of the coarſe Sulphur which is diſſipated 


firſt, would obſtru& the Effect of the Stone was it to 
remain in it. If, on the contrary, it was calcined longer, 
there would be a too copious Evaporation of the Sulphur, 
by the Action of the Fire, and the Stone would pro- 


duce little or no Effect, which happens when it is not 
covered with the Powder of another Stone; for the Sul- 


phur, then, coming out with too great Facility, is almoſt 


entirely loſt, and the Stones take but very little Light, 


whereas that Powder not only ſtops Part of the volatilized 


Sulphur, but furniſhes ſome itſelf. The ſulphurous 
Smell the Stone has after Calcination, ſhews very well 


that there is much Sulphur left in it; it is evidenced then, 


by all Experiments, that the calcined Stone which takes 


Light, contains a very exalted Sulphur, the inſenſible 
Parts whereof fly to the Surface. 2: | 


This pre-ſuppoſed as a Thing, which to me appears 


&t 
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unqueſtionable, I ſay, that the Bononian Stone calcined, 


becomes luminous when expoſed to Daylight, becauſe 


the Light, which is a Fire, lights the ſuperficial Sulphur, 


and makes. it appear Burning-hot, in the ſame Manner 
the Fire lights a Coal. Let's ſee if I'll account for all the 


Experiments, and if I'll be capable to ſolve all the Dit- 


faculties, | | | 


The Bononian Stone in the Calcination, has been re- 


duced into a Kind of Calx, and there is much Appear- : 
ance, that in the Room of the Sulphurs which have been 


exalted from it, have been introduced igneous Particles, 
which have entangled themſelves in the ramous Parti- 


cles of thoſe left. Thoſe igneous Particles can contri- 


bute much towards rendering the Sulphur of the Stone 


ſuſceptible of that Fire of Light. For though they be 


ſhut in the Pores of the Matter as in little Cells, they 
- notwithſtanding, make ſome Effort by their Motion to 
fally out; and they volatilize and divide the Parts of that 
Sulphur ſo ſubtilly, that the weakeſt Fire, which is that 


of the Light, weaken'd by Clouds, is capable to light it. 
When the Stone is on Fire, it does not appear lumi- 


nous in Day- light, becauſe our Eyes being drenched with 


a greater Light, is uncapable of perceiving that little 
Fire, very near as we do not diſtinguiſh the Light of the 


Moon while the Sun is on our Horizon; but when the 


Place where the Experiment is to be made, is darken'd, 
the Light of the Day ſtriking the Eyes no longer, the 
Fire of the Stone is ſeen in all its Brightneſs, that Fire 
laſts about half a Quarter of an Hour, and no longer, 


for that Fire, weaken'd by Degrees, is extinguiſh- 
ed at laſt, becauſe the lighted Particles of the Sulphur 


being environ'd with a great Quantity of terreſtrial 
Matter, have not Strength enough to continue their 


Motion of the Fire, and muſt be lighted again at the 


Light, if one wants they ſhould burn. 


But there occurs here a Difficulty, which is to know 


why the Stone appears leſs luminous, when expoſed yet 
hot to the Light, than when it is quite cold: For it 
* 3 8. 


ſeems | 
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ſeems that its Sulphurs being puſhed with more Rapi- 
dity to the Circumference, while it remains hot, than 
when it is grown cold, it ſhould like wiſe take more Fire 
and appear more luminous, | | 

This Objection may be anſwered in two Manners ; the 
firſt, that it may happen that the Sulphur has been more 
inflamed while the Stone remained hot, than when it be- 
came cold ; but that the Sulphur burning with too much 
Impetuoſity, its Fire has been rarified in ſuch a Manner, 
that it is not ſo viſible as when it's fixed. Juſt as lighted 
Coals have much more Colour, than the Flame of Wood 
which is a Fire much more exalted, | 

The ſecond Anſwer is, that as more Sulphur riſes to 

the Surface of the Stone while yet hot, than when it is 
cold, as that Sulphur can uſher along with it a great 
Quantity of coarſe Particles, the Light which is a very 
| ſubtile Fire, has not the Strength to inflame it fo eaſily 
whereas when the Stone is cold, the exalted Sulphur . 
which flies to its Superficy, being much more ſubtile, 
becauſe the coarſer Particles thereof are precipitated in 
the Stone, has much more Proportion with the Strength 
of the Light, and therefore is eaſier inflamed. _ 
It may be objected, that there is a great Number of 
Sulphurs, and ſulphurous Matters, which appear to us 
much exalted and rarified, as the Spirit of Wine, Cam- 
phir, Sc. which are not inflamed at the Light. 

To this I anſwer, that as thoſe Sulphurs have not ſo 
much Subtility nor Delicacy in their Parts, as that of 
the Bononian Stone ; they want a Fire much more ma- 
terial than Light, to put them into Motion and inflame 
them. | | 
The Fire which appears on the Bononian Stone, is not 
capable to burn or to heat the Skin when applied to it, 
becauſe its being too delicate, it has not Strength enough 
to hurt or ſhake the Nerves ſo as to make Impreſſion 
on them. > | 5 

When the Stone is expoſed to the Sun, it not only 
wears it out by a too quick Diſſipation of its Sul- 
phur, but hinders it likewiſe from appearing ſo lumi- 
nous, for the ſame Reaſons I have mentioned, in ſpeak- 
ing of the Heat of that Stone, at its coming out of 
the Fire. There is the ſame Appearance that the E- 
vening Light, a little before the Sun-ſetting, or that 
of a rainy, or dark Day, is more proportioned to 
the Sulphur of the Stone, than a very clear or fair 
Day, ſince it appears with more Luſtre at that Time. 
There wants but very little Fire to light a very ſmall 
Quantity of ſulphurous Matter; a too large Fire ſwal- 
lows it, and hinders it from being ſeen to burn. The 
Sulphur of the Stone being much exalted, a weak Fire 
ſuffices to light it. It muſt be obſerved notwithſtanding, 
that a Light which is too far diſtant from the Sun, is a 
too weak Fire to light well that Sulphur, for when the 
Stone is expoſed to the Light which remains after Sun- 
ſet, or to Moon-light, or to that of a Flambeau, it 
becomes but very little luminous. Ce on 
It is very ſurprizing, that that Stone be capable to 

receive the Light for four Years ſucceſſively, and even 
longer, which makes me believe that the ſame ſulphu- 
rous Particles which appear in Fire can be extinguiſhed, 
and lighted again a vaſt Number of Times, before they 
are diſſipated, though we muſt believe that ſome Part 

thereof is conſumed, every Time the Stone is rendered 

luminous; but it may happen likewiſe, that that ſmall 
Fire rarifies and exalts other Fire from the Inſide of the 
Stone, which takes the Place of that which 1s loſt. 

The Delicacy of the ſulphurous Particles which fly to 
the Superficy of the Stone, muſt be very great, ſince by 
pulverizing only the Powder it is covered with in an 
Iron Mortar, the Impreſſion that Powder can take then 
of the Metal, let it be ever ſo little, is capable to hinder 
the Stone from receiving Light. | 

The Stone takes a Light of the ſame Colour of the 

Fire which has been given to it in the Calcination, be- 
cauſe its Sulphur having tinged itſelf with that Colour, 
when lighted by the Light it muſt produce one like it. 
The Sulphur takes likewiſe the Colour of any metallick 
Impreſſion it receives from the Stone, or makes a bluiſh, 
greeniſh, or whitiſh Light, according to the Nature or 
Colour of thoſe metallick Matters, for the ſame Reaſon. 

After the moſt inflammable ſulphurous Particles of 
the Stone have been entirely conſumed by the Fire of 


this Anſwer does not ſeem ſatisfactory to 


{ſmall Quantity thereof remaining till in it, 


CX. 


the Light, which” happens in the Space of ſeveral 


as already obſerved; it is calcined Cars, 
rarify the Sulphur left in it, and render N and 
ing inflamed by the Light. But as it is neither { - 4 
nor ſo ſuſceptible of Motion as that of the + lubtil 
tion, its Fire is neither ſo quick nor fo bright Calcing. 
The Powder ſcraped from the Stone . 
being ſpread on Paper and expoſed to * 
more Fire from it in Proportion than the d ao 
Nel. 

; the Pow. 
have been all lighted, and take up m owder 
that of the 8 25 Þ ark more Room than 
It is often objected, that if it is true that f 
of the Bononian Stone calcined, proceeds 
Sulphur has been lighted by the Fire of the Lie. i 
was neceſſary as well to form that Fire as to 14 e 


which notwithſtanding, we ſee that the Stone ml ; 


1 anſwer, that the ſulphurous Particles of th 
being ſuppoſed of a Delicacy proportianed 90 4 Store 
of the Light, there wants no Air either ” Fire 
them or to keep them on Fire; for if Light 9 light 


maintains itſelf in vacuo, it can likewiſe * and 


| 

ſubtile Sulphur in vacuo, and keep it on f * 0 
: 7 

thoſe that 


make the Objection, and they are reſolved on havin 


Air to light the Bononian Stone, we'll find as much 17 
as is neceſſary, in what is called Vacuum, ſince th oh, 
cannot be entirely exhauſted out of a Glaf Ve : 


Quantity muſt ſuffice to light ſo ſubtile a Sie. = 
But we ought not to conſider that Fire az a * 
one, which is fed and kept up by coarſe Matters, ge 
can neither be made nor ſubſiſt without Air: 8 
it is the Air which excites and maintains the Motion of 
the Parts of the common combuſtible Matter; but Na 
Fire of Light is of a much greater Delicacy, its bein 


formed and kept up by the Motion of a very ſubtile 


Matter, on which the Air can make no Impreſſion, it i 
a concentred Light, which the moſt impetuous Winds 
could neither light nor extinguiſh ; and it may be ſaid, 
that that Fire has no more need of Light to burn, than 
Light has to ſhine. Et Rs 

There are ſeveral very conſiderable Differences be- 
tween the Phoſphorus extracted from Urine, and that 


of the Bononian Stone ; for the former becomes luminous 
Day and Night, provided it be expoſed to the Air; but 


if it be deprived of Air it cannot light; the laſt receive 


Light but in Day-time in the Air, or without Air, but © 


never in the Night; which ſhews plainly that thoſe two 


Sorts of Phoſphori are lighted in a different Manner. | 


The Urinous Phoſphorus, is capable to light in all its 


Parts; the Bononian Stone lights but on its Superficy: | 


The Light of the Urinous Phoſphorus is always of the 


ſame Colour; that of the Bononian Stone appears often } 
of different Colours, and always brighter than the other: | 


The Urinous Phoſphorus ſpreads at Pleaſure ; for we may 
form Letters and other Figures with it, by rubbing it on 
Paper or elſewhere, which cannot be done with the .. 


nonian Stone; the Urinous Phoſphorus burns the Fingers, } 


when it is held ſome Time, and ſets Fire to ſeveral com- 
buſtible Matters. The Fire of the Bononian Stone 1s rot 


in the leaſt ſenſible: The Urinous Phoſphorus cannot be 


well preſerved when extinguiſhed, but in Water; 1 a 
ways ſmoaks when it is out of it, and is deſtroyed in 
a very ſhort Time; the Bononian Stone is kept dry in 
2 Box, and emits no ſenſible Smoak : The Urs Phy 
phorus diſſolves in an oily Liquor, which the Bonojra! 
Stone does not : The Urinous Phoſphorus produces more 

Light hot, than cold; the Bononian Slone on the con- 
trary takes Light better when it is cold, than when it 
hot; for all which Differences I'll account in the follow- 
ing Manner. | 2 5 

1. The Urinous Phoſphorns cannot be ſt on Fire N 
the Light alone; becauſe its Sulphur is too coarſe to ; 
lighted by a Fire of fo ſubtile a Nature: There an 
Pair of Bellows, ſuch as the Air to put into Motion 5 
Parts of the Phoſpborus which are ſaline and aer 
that rubbing with much Rapidity againſt on e 
they may take Fire, as it happens when 4 . . 
bed hard againſt a Flint; therefore there ſho! * 


* 
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6 Matter, a very great Diſpoſition to Mo- 
wow Bononian _ its Sulphur is ſo much 
4 ſo well diveſted of all coarſe Particles, that 
o take Fire, no other Motion, than that it bor- 
the Light; that Sulphur does not take Fire 
kt, becauſe there is then nothing that can light 
tha Air in the World is not capable to move its 
it; 4 ich Rapidity enough ro make them take Fire ; 

ats 8 ſubtile to receive the Impreſſions thereof. 
the) abr he Urinous Phoſphorus lights in all its Parts, 
- 4 Bononian Stone lights only on its Superficy, be- 
and t f che Parts of the Urinous Phoſphorus are ſuſcepti- 
cauſe * Motion which ſets them on Fire, whereas in 
de of t 3 Stone none but the ſuperficial ſulphurous 
the 285 be ſet on Fire, corny” thoſe * 1252 
Fan h, and put enough in Motion in the Cal- 
exalted eNOUg"'s | 
cannon; Light of the Urinous Phoſphorus is always of 
, Colour, becauſe it proceeds always from a Fire 
ed of a Matter of the ſame Nature; but the Bo- 
fe give their Light of different Colours, be- 
nontan hey partake of different Marcaſites, which in the 
cauſe 2 acquire Colours according to their Species, 
eee them to the Fire they make appear. 
Fox I; ut of the Bononian Stone is brighter than that of 
The 0 — Phoſphorus, becauſe its Sulphur is purer. 
| the he Urinous Phoſphorus ſpreads, becauſe it is al- 
| * al Sulphur, there being but very little Salt and Tar- 
mor it; the Sulphur being a Subſtance which ſpreads 
yu n 5000 than any other. The Bononian Stone con- 
n Sulphur, but it is environ'd with ſo much Earth, 
; it can neither ſpread nor ſtick to Paper. „„ 
5, The Urinous Phoſphorus burns the Fingers, and the 
gnoniaß Stone gives no Heat, becauſe the Fire of the 
'rinus Phoſphorus is made and kept by a Matter coarſe 
enough to make the Impreſſion of Heat, in ſhaking 
hard the nervous Fibres, whereas that of the Bononian 


the ſame C 


he Nerves, x 
ro touches it. It is for the ſame Reaſon that the Uri- 


Ripidity of Motion excited in the inſenſible Parts of the 
Krife on the Matter to be ſet on Fire, or in having it 


Fre much more violent than is that of the Light it pro- 
duced before, and capable to light that Matter. But it 
nuſt be obſerved, that when we want to ſet on Fire, 
xith that Phoſphorus, Paper, or ſome other white and 
polſhed Matter, it muſt be a little raſped previouſly to 
it, to raiſe a kind of Down on the Superficy, which 


municate its Fire to the Paper; and the Reaſon is, that 
the inſenlible Parts which compoſe what we call White, 


others, the Fire of the Phoſphorus cannot faſten to it, 


Paper. There is not the ſame Difficulty in written 


becauſe as Black does not reflect the Light, it pe- 


when white and written Paper are expoſed to the Sun 
near a concave Mirrour; for the written Paper takes 
Fire much eaſier than the white: As for the Bononian 
Store, it can communicate its Fire to nothing, becauſe it 


rough combuſtible Matters without lighting them, be- 
qa it has no Strength to ſhake enough their inſenſible 
arts, | ad 5 

b. The Urinous Phoſphorus is preſerved in Water, 
the Bononian Stone is kept dry; the Reaſon is, that 
the Urinous Phoſphorus being almoſt all Sulphur, Water 
condenſes its Parts, as it does thoſe of other Sulphurs, 
and thereby hinders the Air from diffi ating them, 
Whereas the ſulphurous Particles of the®Bononian Stone 
ng environed with much Earth which ftops them, 
7 want no Water for that Purpoſe ; it ſuffices to 
=P that Stone with Cotton in a Box. There is much 
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being only produced by Light, and kept by a 
ware Sulphur, has not Strength enough to ſhake 
or to render its Heat ſenſible to the Part 


us Phoſphorus ſets combuſtible Matters on Fire; and 
the Bononian Stone has no ſuch Faculty; for the great 


Urinus Phoſphorus, in rubbing it with a Point of a 


wrapped with ſome Heat, is capable to excite in it a 


may tali take Fire; for when this Circumſtance is neg- 
lected, though the Phoſphorus lights, it does not com- 
being all much more diſpoſed to reflect Light than any 
unleſs a Kind of Match be given to it by ſcraping the 


Paper, nor in any other black combuſtible Matter, tho? 
poliſhed, the Fire of the Phoſphorus faſtening to it eafily, 


netrates it eaſily, Very near the ſame Thing happens, 


ö too ſubtile, and paſſes and repaſſes as Light does, 


Appearance, likewiſe, than the ſulphurous Particles fly- 
ing perpetually to the Superficy of the Stone, few of 
them are diſſipated; but that the greateſt Part fall back, 
and re-enter the Pores, to produce always Light, till 


all the Sulphur be evaporated ; but a greater Quantity 


thereof is diſſipated, while it is lighted, than when it is 
extinguiſhed ; therefore it laſts much leſs when it is often 
lighted, than when but ſeldom expoſed to the Light. 
The Bononion Stone takes Light as well when it is wet, 
as when it is dry; the aqueous Humidity being uncapa- 
ble to hinder its Sulphur from lighting; becauſe it can. 
not mix with it, but ſlides over it as it does over other 
Sulphurs. Bur if it was left to ſoak in Water, like the 
urinous Phoſpborus, its terreſtrial Parts then growing ſoft 
like a Calx, could not wrap up its ſulphurous Parts, and 
confound them ſo that they could not receive the Light. 

7. The Urinous Phoſphorus diſſolves in Oil, and the 
Bononian Stone, not: The Reaſon is, that the Urinous 
Phoſphorus being properly a Sulphur, or a coagulated 
Oil, oily Liquors are diſſolvent very agreeable to its 
Nature, becauſe they mix eaſily with its fatty and ramous 
Parts, and rarify them. But the Bononian Stone con- 
taining much more Earth than Sulphur, is not diſſolved 


in Oil, but remains in it as luminous as it was before: If 


notwithſtanding it was left a long Time to ſteep in an 


| oily Liquor, part of its Sulphur would be thereby 


looſen'd, and the Stone become leſs luminous, though 
not the Liquor, either becauſe it would contain too little 
of the Sulphur of the Stone, or becauſe the luminous 
Sulphur being loofen'd, would be confounded with the 
coarſe and opake Sulphur. 5 TS 
8. The Urinous Phoſphorus lights better, while hot, 
than when cold; on the contrary, the Bononian Stone be- 
comes more luminous when it is cold, than when hot; 


the Reaſon is, that the Parts of the Urinous Phoſphorus 


acquire by Heat a more impetuous Motion, and conſe- 


_ quently are more capable then to make Fire, than when 


they have not been heated ; but the Sulphur of the Bo- 
nonan Stone being very ſubtile, and freed from the coarſe 
Matter, is rarified in ſuch a Manner, and ſo ſoon difli- 
pated while hot, that it does not appear fo much as when 
OT. ES n ; 
There is another Kind of Phoſphorus, which is that 
called the Hermetick Phoſphorus of Balduinus; its being a 
Mixture of Chalk, and of the Acids of the Aqua-fortis, 
which produces Light ol . 
This Phoſphorus is made in the following Manner: 
Take what Quantity you pleaſe of Aqua- fortis, for In- 
ſtance, a Pound, pour it into a large Cucurbite, and 
throw into it a Spoonful of white Chalk, well dried, and 
pulverized, there will enſue a ſtrong Ebullition; the Mat- 
ter being diſſolved, throw in again the ſame Quantity, 
continuing thus till there happens no more Efferveſcence: 
Leave the Liquor to ſettle, and then pour it by Inclina- 
tion into a Stone Pan; place it on the Sand; making all 
the Humidity to evaporate at a very ſlow Fire; there will 
remain a ſaline Matter at the Bottom. 55 
Put that Salt in a Coppel or in an earthen Diſh, not 
glazed ; and place the Veſſel over a very flow Fire, the 
Matter as it grows hot, will ſwell : Continue that flow 


Fire for about an Hour, or till the Matter be ſunk a lit- 


tle; cover it then with a Lid with three or four Holes ; 
increaſe the Fire by Degrees, till it be ſtrong enough to 
melt the Matter; and when melted, you mult wait for a 
yellowiſh Vapour, which will come out at the Holes: 
As ſoon as that Vapour ſhall appear, take your Veſſel off 
the Fire; and having cover'd it with an earthen Lid 
without Holes, in the Room of that with Holes, leave 
it to cool, you'll find round your Veſſel a yellowiſh Mat- 
ter, ſometimes a Finger thick, which is the Phoſphorus, 
and which is not to be broke, but kept as it is in a dark 
and cloſe Place. | 
To render this Phoſphorus luminous, it muſt be expo · 
ſed for a Moment to the Light, then carricd to a dark 


Note, That the Cucurbite muſt be large, and the 
Chalk thrown by Degrees into it, otherwiſe the Mat- 
ter would run over ; the Chalk is entirely diſſolved in 
Aqua fortis, and there is ſome thrown into it, till there 

ens no more Ebullition; for it is a Mark _ 

tne 
cout 


ha 
tan che acid Points have made all the Effort 
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could in the Rarefaction, and that being entangled, or 
ſheathed in the Particles of the Matter they ſuſpend, 
they are no longer capable to diſſolve any more of it. 
When the Aqua-fortis is good, it diſſolves very near 
its Weight of Chalk, the Diſſolution is yellow. The Hu- 
midity which is made to evaporate, is the moſt phleg- 
matick Part of the Aqua-fortis, and the Acids being 
incorporated with the Chalk, make a Kind of very a- 
crimonious Salt; which Salt could be very caſily diſ- 
ſolved in the Air, into a Liquor. It muſt be very dry 
when it is put in the Coppel, that the Operation be 
ſooner perfected. The Veſſel is cover'd with a Lid, 
to haſten the Fuſion of the Matter ; but it muſt 
be pierced, to give Vent to the Vapours which ariſe 
from it; and that it may be ſeen when they are yellow 
to take the Veſſel off the Fire; for thoſe yellow Va- 
pours make the Light of the Phoſphorus. The Mat- 
ter muſt neceſſarily be kept in the Coppel, or in the 
Diſh, in the ſame Diſpoſition it is found after Calcina- 


der, it would be very difficult to Minder ow Bor. 


UN» 
tion; for though nothing elſe be 3 
yellow Border, it cannot be N but the 
ſel, nor from a terreſtrial and uſeleſs Matter the Vee. 
at the Bottom, withotit deſtroying it: The hb l 
that the Light of that Phoſphorus proceeg caſon is 
Surface only; therefore in leparating the s from itz 


ficial Top from being confounded with the 
derneath, which is not luminous. To 
this Phoſphorus, it may be ſhut in a Box 
Lid, to prevent its Sulphur being to | 
ted : It takes Light through the Clas 97 5 
Manner the Bononian Stone does, and fo . 
Reaſon; but its Fire is not ſo bright, and rem, 
minous but fifteen Days, or thereabout; ao Ohh 
3 is Pe e he) ever. It is kept in a dark * 
that its Particles being more condenſed a, 
ter kept. > My be by 


[Tipa- 
lame 
r the ſame 
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. RD E R, in the Senſe J take it here, is a Society, 
or Congregation of Perſons, aſſembled together 
under a Superior, to live in Unanimity and Concord, 
obey the ſame Orders, and follow the ſame Rule. 
Ihis was the Appellation, almoſt from the very In- 
fancy of Chriſtianity, till now, of thoſe truly apoſtolical 
Men, who taking the Counſels of the Goſpel in the ſtricteſt 
| Senſe, have abandon'd the World and its Pomps, to fol- 
low Chriſt, and to lead in a mortal Body, an angelical 
Life; at leaſt this was the Motive of the holy Inſtitutors 
of the firſt Religious Orders eſtabliſhed in the Chriſtian 
Church. k | 
The ſame was attributed afterwards to the illuſtrious | 
Societies, of thoſe valiant Knights, who expoſed their 
Lives, and fought bravely in thoſe Holy Wars, under- 
taken for the Recovery of thoſe Places, which our bleſ- 


ſed Saviour had ſanctified by his ſacred Preſence, du · | 


ring his mortal Life; and which has been extended to ſe- 
veral others, which have been eſtabliſhed ſince on the 
_ ſame Model. . 3 5 

Whence thoſe two Sorts of Orders have been diſtin- 
guiſhed ſince from one another, by the Addition of two 
characteriſtical Words, viz. Religious and Military: 
Therefore as the Military Orders are inferior with Keſpect 


to Time to the Religious ones, ſince thoſe have been inſti- 


tuted on the Model of theſe; I think proper to give firſt 
a conciſe Account of the Beginning, Progreſs, Sc. of 
all the Religious Orders, and of every one of them in 
particular; and paſs afterwards to that of the Military | 
ones. 5 | | 1 
It is the common Sentiment of the Chriſtian Church, 
ſupported by undeniable Authorities, that the Perſecution 
ot the Emperor Decius, in 254; was the firſt Occaſion 
of the Inſtitution of the Religious Orders. 
In effect, a great Number of Chriſtians not finding 
themſelves ſtrong enough to ſuffer the cruel Torments 
which Hell itſelf had invented then to deſtroy the Em- 
pire of Chriſt, which his Diſciples were endeavouring to 
eſtabliſn on the Ruins of that of the Devil, fled to hide 
themſelves in the moſt frightful and unfrequented Soli- 
tudes, where they ſoon found themſelves entirely de- 
prived of all that was neceſſary for the Support of their 
Life, and expoſed to the Injuries of the Air, to the In- 
clemency of the Seaſons, and to the Rage and Fury of 
the molt wild, and moſt voracious Beaſts. Paul and 
Antony, Whoſe Lives have been wrote by St. Jerome, 
were of that Number; the firſt is conſider'd as the Foun- 
der of the Anachoretical, and the other of the Cznobitick 
Ife; though M. Fleury, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, re- 
ters the Inſtitution of Cznodbites to the Time of the Apo- 
ſtles, and makes it a Kind of Imitation of the ordinary 
Life of the Faithful of Feruſalem. | | 
Other Authors conſider the Prophet Elias and Fobn 
the Baptiſt, as the firſt Inſtitutors of a religious retired 
Life. | 
' Phila the Pythagorician ſays, according to Sozomene, 


% 


ERS 


Time on a Hill, near the Lake Maræoti 


and repreſents them ſuch as thoſe of the Chriſtian A 


nounce the World, and Marriage, and retire into Gar 
dens out of the Cities ; that they have Monaſteries and 


Hymns; that they never eat till after Sua-fet ; ſome of | 


_ thoſe of his Time, he knew the moſt eminent in Piet), 
he applied himſelf to it in ſuch a Manner, that he was 


rank St. Paul himſelf. 1 


that the moſt excellent Men among the Jews met in hi 
18 


, to follow that 


Kind of Life; he deſcribes their Buildings and Exerciſes 
who came afterwards. He ſays, that ſo ( onks 
begin to apply themſelves to the r 


| Study of the © 
Wiſdom, they leave their Eſtate to ther WAN 


Chapels for Divine Service, where they ſing Pſalms and 


them eating but once in three Days, and others ſeldomer: 
That at certain Days they lay on the Ground, and eat 
nothing but Bread, Salt, and Hyſſop, and drink nothin 
but Water, Sec. | | 1 " 
But without going ſo far back for the Origin of the 
Inſtitution of a monaſtick Life, P11 follow the common 
Opinion of the Chriſtian Church, which is, that St. 
Paul was the firſt Anachorete, and the Inventor of that fi» 
lime Philoſophy, which his Diſciples have endeavoured 
to follow ſince; though Sozomene attributes that In- 
ſtitution to St. Antony, born in a Borough of Et, cal- 
led Cana, near Heraclæa. Having loſt his Father and 
Mother, while he was yet very young, he abandon'd | 
their Succeſſion to his Countrymen, and having fold his 
Goods, he diſtributed the Price thereof to the Poor, in 
the Belief, that a true Philoſopher muſt not content him- 
ſelf with renouncing his Eſtate, without making a good 
Uſe of it. He contracted a particular Friendſhip with all | 


and endeavoured to imitate them. Knowing very vel, 
that the Practice of Virtue is bitter to Beginners, and be. 
comes ſweet to thoſe who have made ſome Progreſs in it 


conſider'd afterwards, as a perfect Model of all de 
Chriſtian Virtues; the Reputation whereof, gain'd him 
| ſoon a great Number of Diſciples; among whom lone | 
It is true, that the Life of St. Antony's Diſciples, care 
not be called Cænobiticł, if we underſtand by Cenobitict, 
living in Community, under the ſame Roof, in the ſame 
Convent or Monaſtery : But if we underſtand by i a S0- 
ciety of Perſons following the fame Rules of Life, 2nd 
under the Direction of the ſame Superior; St, Anton 
was certainly the Inſtitutor or Founder of a Cenbitict 
Life; ſince, according to St. Jerome, who has wrote his 
Life, he was the Director of a vaſt Number of Monks, 
who were all under his Diſcipline, whom he vilited 2 
tinually, and by whom he was always accompanied; I 
being ſtiled, beſides, an Abbot in the Raman Pls 
logy. Which proves manifeſtly that the monat 
is not of a modern Inſtitution; as the vicious Mon 
and Friars, who have endeavour'd to hide their _ 
and debauched Life under that falſe Pretence, Wy 
made the Vulgar believe. Let's hear what _ : 
 fays, J. 12. l. 1, Eccleſ. Hift, to confirm my Wee 
3 


A ( + „ good | Genpad poongt am «a * 
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ays he) who embraced at that Time, the 
3 . did a great deal of Honour to the 
m 


confirmed the Truth of her Doctrine, 
i Church, ane of their Manners. The Philoſophy they 
* c 6 is one of the richeſt Gifts, Heaven has ever be- 
1 3 Earth. They neglect the mathematical De- 
e and the Arguments of Logick, becauſe 
* are perſuaded, that they ſteal much Time, and 


« are of no Service to a godly Life; to apply them- 


tirely to a natural Prudence, which roots out 
2 by at leaſt diminiſhes it. 
ng Goods, what keeps a Sort of Ballance between 
ae Virtue, and believe that it is to be wicked, 
© abſtain from Evil, without doing Good, They 
i arch Virtue for itſelf, and not for human Praiſe. 
0 They fight continually their Paſſions, without any Re- 


« card to the Neceſſities of Nature, or to the Infirmities 
of the Body. Being ſupported by the omnipotent 


of the Creator, they look upon him, adore 
w_ and Night, and Lanes continually their 
« Prayers to him. Making his true Worſhip to conſiſt 
ein the Purity of their Heart, and in the Holineſs of 
« cheir Life; they care very little for external Purifica- 
tons. They do not believe that there are any true 
« Spots, but thoſe which proceed from Sin, therefore 
« they do not care to waſh thoſe of the Body. As they 
© are above all Accidents and Dangers, which may hap- 
« pen in the Courſe of their Life; Inconſtancy, which 
« reigns with fo much Power in the World, and Neceſ- 
« ſity, which exerciſes in it a tyrannical Empire, never 
make them change Sentiments, they are never. provoked 


« it the Injuries done to them, and never thirſt after Re- 


« yenge, They do not loſe Courage when attacked by Houſe was inhabited by one or two ſeveral Monks at 


© Malady, or oppreſs'd by Want. They rather glory 
55 od fuffer with 8 They uſe themſelves, 
during their whole Life, to be contented with little; 
ind thereby approach the Independency of God as 
much as it is poſſible for the human Infirmity. They 
do not endeavour to acquire Eſtates, becauſe they only 


* conſider this Life as a Paſſage, and make no other 


* Provifons but thoſe which an indiſpen/ible Neceſſity re- 
* quires, They value that Manner of Life which is the 
* moſt ſimple, and think of nothing but of the eternal 
Felicity promiſed to them. They only breathe Piety, 


und avoid in their Diſcourſe the Impurities they have 


* baniſhed from their Actions. They uſe their Body to 
be contented with little, and conquer Intemperance by 


They do not rank a- 


called fince Laure, and Monaſteries. 


Monks: But this is in no wiſe credible. 


tural Opinion is, that the antient Monaſteries were the 
fame with the modern, conſiſting of lar 
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World, to give themſelves up. wholly to God; tho! 
they were diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Claſſes, viz. of 
Anachorets or Solitaries, Cænobites, and Sarobites. 

The Anachorets or Solitaries, were thoſe who lived 
alone, in Places remote from all Towns, or Habita- 
tions of Men, as do till thoſe few wejicall Hermits, 
though that Sort of Life is grown much obſolete, e- 
ſpecially in the Weſt, where moſt of thoſe' who follow 
it, are deſpiſed as Strollers and Vagabonds. | 
The Cænobites, as already obſerved, were thoſe who 
lived in Community with ſeveral others, in the ſame 
Houſe, and under the ſame Superiors. This Kind of 
Life is the only one followed, and approved, at 

Preſent, in the Chriſtian Church, where it is arrived 
to ſuch a Pitch of Grandeur, Opulence, and Power, 

that the firſt Inſtitutors thereof would never know 

it, were they to return upon Earth, | 

Ihe Sarobites were ſtrolling Monks, having no fixed 
Rule or Reſidence. | 7% 
The firſt who is thought to have aſſembled Monks to- 

gether, into a religious Community, is St. Pachomius; 

who cauſed large Houſes to be built for their Reception, 


Authors cannot agree about the Difference between a 
Laura and a Monaſtery ; ſome pretend, that a Laura 
was a Monaſtery, wherein there lived at leaſt a thouſand 


The more na- 


ge Buildings, di- 


vided into Halls, Chapels, and Cells, poſſeſſed by the 


Monks, each of whom had his Apartment : But the 
Laure were a Kind of Villages, whereof each ſeveral 


the moſt : So that the Houſes of the Chartreux, ſeem, in 
ſome Meaſure, to repreſent the antient Laure, and thoſe 
of the other Monks, proper Monaſteries. . 
The Term Laura was only underſtood of the religious 
Places in Egypt, and the Eaft, where their Houſes ſtood 


a-part from each other, and were not joined by any 


common Cloiſter, the Monks that inhabited them only 


meeting in publick, once a Week. Therefore J am of 
Opinion, that the Houſes inhabited by the firſt. Monks 
under the Diſcipline of St. Antony, were Laure ; and 
thoſe inhabited by the Diſciples of St. Pachomius, who 
firſt aſſembled them together in the ſame Houſe, Mo- 
naſteries. | | Vp es ; 
The Orders for the Government and Regulation of 


f Temperance, Injuſtice by Juſtice, and Falſhood by thoſe Monaſteries, were digeſted into A Form, which 
| „Truth. They live in Peace and Harmony with all were called ſince Rules, with the Addition of the Name 
. * thoſe who frequent them. They take Care of their of the Perſon who had eſtabliſhed thoſe Orders, as the 
1.4 Friends and of Foreigners. They give Part of what Rule of St. Antony, of St. Baſil, Sc. which in thoſe 
8 * they have to thoſe in Want. They comfort thoſe in Days were nothing elſe but a certain Compilation of ſome 
q * Afidtion, and do not afflict thoſe in Mirth. As they . Counſels of the Goſpel, with ſome Regulations of Diſ- 
1 * are ſerious in all Things, and refer all their Actions cipline, and which every Monk obſerved freely, without 
, * to the ſovereign Good, they inſtruct by wiſe and being conſtrained to it by Vow, or any other compulſive 
l, * judicious Remonſtrances, where there is neither Flat- Means. Tad Trop ape 6 A 
Fe * tery nor Bitterneſs, and where thoſe who hear them The Cænobitick or monaſtical Life, above-mention d, 
its find falutary Remedies for the Maladies of their Souls. flouriſhed in the Eaſt, till the Monks forſaking their 
1 They converſe together with Honour and Reſpect, firſt Inſtitution, which confined them to their Deſarts, 
he without Conteſtation, Raillery or Wrath, being wholly Laure or Monaſteries, began to lear n ſomething elſe be- 
im governed by Reaſon, They curb all contrary Mo- fides Jeſus Chris?, and him crucify'd. For the common 
me tions, and command the Paſſions of the Mind and Enemy of Mankind taking Occaſion of the great Re- 
* of the Body.? „„ els te Ges ad ˙ vga apes Life and Piety had. gained 
all This is the conciſe Sketch of the Life of the fr them among the reſt of the Chriſtians, to excite their 
ik, Monks, given by an Author, who cannot be ſuſpected Ambition, they ſoon began to think, that if they were 
me of Falſhood, or of having been impoſed. upon by falſe worthy of being conſulted by the reſt of the Chriſtians 
80. Memoirs; fince he lived in the Time he ſpeaks of, and for their ſpiritual Conduct, they were as worthy being 
and n an Eye- witneſs to what he ſays; ſince he had conſulted on the Government of the Church, though 
tony en converted from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity, by ſome excluded from it by their holy Founder s; and ſome 
wick of thoſe Monks, whoſe Life he paints with ſo divinely preſumed to decide with Authority, of the unhappy 
e his tiful Colours. Theſe are the Men, whom Calvin, Controverſies, which divided then the Chriſtian Church, 
ks Kc. and his Followers, are pleaſed to call the Locuſts of to make Idolatry triumph. | 1 
con- ive i. Tho' I muſt confeſs ingenuouſly, that the The Arrogance of the Monks of thoſe Times, went 
; his Vlonks of our Time have much degenerated from thoſe even ſo far on that Subject, that the Church in ſeyeral 
yo ohe mention'd; and their Life and Conduct, is a tacit Councils, was forced to make Canons to reſtrain it. So 
Life Condemnation of that of their holy Founders, or rather that their Solitudes, which till then had been admired for 
lonks tut of their Founders is a ſure Condemnation of theirs; the Peace, Unanimity, and Concord, which reigned be- 
mina 8 we'll ſee in the Sequel of this hiſtorical Account of all tween the Inhabitants thereof, became ſoon a Theatre of 
have erent Religious Orders. EE? Diſorders and Confuſion ; for they divided themſelves 
2 5 | | | into Parties, and erected Altar againſt Altar, in the ſame 
Ne ge That in thoſe fortunate Days, the Name Monk was Monaſtery, breaking ſometimes into open Ruptures, and 
Tro | | 


sven to all thoſe indifferently who retired from the even 9 to Blows. Deſerting often their d. 
Vol., II. | | 8 | | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to run to the Succour of the Party they favoured moſt, 
where they committed all Sorts of Outrages and Vio- 


lences; depoſing Biſhops, ſetting up others of their 
own Authority; dipping often their ſacrilegious Hands 


in the Blood of their Enemies, and ſometimes aſſailing 
the Throne with inſolent Requeſts, which they obliged 


the Prince, by their rebellious Menaces, both to hear 
and to grant. | 


As this ſcandalous Conduct of the Monks, diminiſhed 


much the Reputation they had acquired while they lived 
according to their firſt Inſtitution ; it contributed after- 
wards to render the monaſtick Life odious, and brought 
it at laſt, to that low and deſpicable State it is reduced 
at preſent: For though there are til] in thoſe Parts, 
Monks of the Orders of St. Antony, and of St. Bafil, 
they are neither commendable for their Piety, nor re- 
ſpectable for any perſonal Merit; but are moſt of them 
ignorant and deſpicable Wretches, all infected with ſome 
of the Hereſies, which have reigned moſt in thoſe Coun- 
tries; and all included under the general Name of Caloyer. 
Tavernier obſerves, that they live a very retired auſtere 


Life, eating no Fleſh ; and keeping four Lents, beſides 


a great Number of Faſts, with great Strictneſs. They 
cat no Bread till they have earn'd it by the Labour of 
their Hands. During their Lents, ſome do not eat a- 
bove once in three Days, others but twice in ſeven. 


| Moſt of the Night they ſpend in Weeping, &c. they 
till retain their original Inſtitution, keep their former 


Habit, Sc. to a Tittle. fi 
But if the monaſtick Life ſuffered ſo great an Eclipſe 

in the Eaſt, it ſometimes afterwards appeared with as 

great a Luſtre as ever in the Weſt, by the Cares of St. 


| Benedift, the Reſtorer of the Cænobitiſin, in this Part of 
the World. 3 


This holy Perſonage quitted Rome, where he Was 


born, at the Age of ſeventeen, in the Year 494, accord- 
ing to Cardinal Baronius, to retire into the Deſart of 
Sublacus, or Sublaco, forty Miles diſtant from the City, 
and where he remained three Years ſhut up in a Cave; 
till the Reputation of his Piety being ſpread throughout 
his Deſart, reached the Monks of a Monaſtery, which was 
not very far from his Solitude, who deſired him to take 


Care of their Conduct. He at firſt refuſed; but as he 


ſaw they inſiſted upon it, he acquieſced at laſt to their 


Intreaties, and came to their Houſe; where he had not 
been long, before thoſe who had called him, unwilling 


to bear the Severity of the Diſcipline he wanted to eſta- 


bliſh among them, formed the criminal Deſign of poiſon- 
ing him ; but Benedi# having diſcovered it, abandoned 
them, and returned to his former Solitude, where in a 


ſhort Time he built twelve Monaſteries, which were 
ſoon filled with excellent Men, who led rather an an- 


gelical, than a human Life. Maurus was his firſt Di- 
ſciple ; he was brought to him at the Age of twelve, 
and made in a ſhort Time ſo great a Progreſs under ſo 


good a Maſter, that he was himſelf the Founder of ſe- 
veral Houſes, 3 | | „ 


The Devil was yet adored on Mount Caſſin, in an old 
Temple dedicated to Apollo; Benedict expelled it from 
the Place, and built there Oratories under the Invocation 


of St. Martin, and St. John: There he founded his fa- 


mous Order, which did ſpread, in a very ſhort Time, 


throughout the Earth. The Chronicle of that Order 
reckons in it 40 Popes, 200 Cardinals, 30 Patriarchs, 
16000 Archbiſhops, 4600 Biſhops, 4 Emperors, 12 Em- 
preſſes, 46 Kings, 41 Queens, and 3600 Saints cano- 
nized; but I would not warrant this Account; and 
Cardinal Baronius has Reaſon to blame the Authors of 


that Chronicle, who, by a blind Love for their Order, 
have brought into it the holy Perſonages of all Ages; 
as Trithemius has done Ceſarius of Arles, Fauſtus of 
Rhiez, and the Abbot Eugipius, who all lived before St. 
Benedict. How could Caſſiodorus be one of his Diſci- 
ples, he who does not ſo much as mention St. Benedid's 
Rules to the Monks he had aſſembled ? We muſt form 
the ſame Judgment of St. John Damaſcenus, and of ſe- 
veral eaſtern Fathers, who were all Monks living under 
the Conſtitutions of St. Bafil. | 

In Gaul, the monaſtick Life was profeſſed before St. 
Benedict was born; and St. Honoratus had already 
founded the Monaſtery of Lerins, and digeſted a Rule 
for their Conduct. Caſſian, likewiſe, had governed the 


nedict, are called Congregations, The moſt 


venues, as for the profound Learning, 


but for three Years only. 


Monaſtery he had founded at Marſeilles, und 
ſtitutions he had made there. It is true th by 
tution we ſpeak of, did ſoon ſpread 1 
Weſt, and that ſeveral religious Houſes " 7 
The Devotion was ſo great for the new 8 cved it 
were founded, that Kings, Princes, Lords N which 
and even the common People, gave their Fa oblemen. 
wanting to outvie each other, for their Founda Vit 
gaged into it by the Sanctity of Life, and 3 en- 
Charity of the firſt Monks who inhabited tüfteln. 
and who were the faithful QEconomiſts of de ene 
nues, for all the Poor of their Neighbourhood eit Neve. 
Degrees the Riches, which could have been « — by 
Daughters of the Devotion of the Publick i 5 te 
their own Mother, If we want to be Se 
read but the Epiſtles of St. Bernard, whereb ; > It 
ſee the Diſorders of that Order in the Abbey of Cin 
Ny 
nd ruined Quite 


the Cor. 
the Inſti. 
Bout th, 


The Commendams were introduced, a 
the Monaſteries, which thoſe who poſſeſſed ther. 
filled of ignorant, idle, and debauched People T 1 
fore it was neceſſary, from Time to Wa 
that great Body; which has been done in 1] 3 
Congregation of St. Juſtina of Padua; and 4 x on 
by that of St. Maur, under the Miniſtry of ( bay 
Richelieu. : reine 


Theſe different Reformations of the Order 


Time, to 


of St, Be. 
Celebrated of 
immenſe Re. 


extraordj 
Merit, and exemplary Piety, without Hy . Ar 7 


fectation, of moſt of its Members; and al for h 

good Order, and. beautiful Regulations, eſtabliſhed a F 
religiouſly obſerved among them. The Church is 1 

debted to them for ſeveral valuable, and uſeful Mols, 
particularly of late for a new Verſion of the Works of 
St. Auguſtin. The divine Service is celebrated in thei 
Church with that truly holy Pomp, which is a Prell. 
tion of that everlaſting Muſick, which will make Part | 


them is that of $7. Maur, as well for its 


of our Felicity in the celeſtial Manſions. | 
Though the Abbeys and Priories of the Comgregatiy 


of St. Maur be almoit all in Commendam, the Chayter. 
General takes Care, notwithſtanding, that there ſhall be 


in every Houſe a certain Number of Monks ufficient 
to celebrate Divine Service with a becoming Decency, 


that the Intention of the Founders may no: be frultrated; | 
and to practiſe the Rules of the Order. 
There is another reform'd Congregation of the Order 
of St. Benedict, in France, called of St. Vannes which is 
neither ſo extended, nor fo celebrated, as is that of h. 
Maur, though they do not want for good Subjects, 
nor for very fat Benefices. = 
All the reformed Congregations of the Order of St. 
Benedict abſtain from Fleſh, except in Time of Malady ; 


and riſe at Two in the Morning for Mattins. Their 


_ clauſtral Superior, i. e. he who has the Goyernment of 


the whole Monaſtery, is called the Father Prior ; and 
he who manages their Affairs abroad, Father Procurator; 
though they have few Abbeys left them, which they 
call en Regle, and to which they promote, by Election, 
ſome of the moſt deſerving among them; but thole 
Abbots are only triennial, i. e. enjoy that eminent Pol 

The reſt of the Order, which would not accept of tic 
Reformation, live in Opulence and Idleneſs, few excepted. 

The Benedictines, like all other religious Orders, make 
three Vows, viz. of Poverty, Chaſtity, and Obedience. 
They wear a looſe black Gown, with large wide Sleeves, 
and a Capuche on their Heads, ending in a Point be- 


| hind. ; 


The CisTERCIANs, is an Order of Religious, © 
formed from the BenediFines, conſiſting of an hundr 
Monaſteries, and near as many Nunneries. 

The Order took its Riſe in 1075, from twenty" 
zealous Monks in the Monaſtery of Moleſme in _ 
gundy ; who with their Abbot Robert, complaining t , 
the Rule of St. Benedict was not ftrictly enough 
ſerved, obtained Permiſſion of Hugh Archbiſhop | 


Lyons, and Legate of the Holy See, to ſettle in a Place 


called Ciſteaux, five Miles from Dijon. lol 
| Here Eudes Duke of Burgundy erected them 3 10 : 
into which they were admitted in 1095 ; — 
with a conſiderable Revenue, The Biſhop of 


abe 


e paſtoral Staff, in quality of Abbot; 
R 2 Bo L Monaſtery into an Abbey. 
and the Beginning of the Ciſtertians, ſo famous 
Such WH now ſo extended throughout all Eu- 
And the Abbot thereof is Counſellor born of 


Parliament of Burgundy, Superior-General of all his 
l 


Order, a | 
no toms of Spain and Portugal. 
che 


f Ciſtaux, was 
The . 4 mrs towards the Beginning of 
hend tn Century; whence thoſe reformed were 
2 2 ax pins: Therefore the Bernardins very lit- 
oe from Ciftercrans. | ; K 
r uſual Habit is a white Gown, with a blac] 
er „ but when they go to the Choir, for their 
Sap "Rh put on. a large white Cowl, with great 
Other, and a Hood of the ſame Colour. 2 
ea ARDINS have no other Rule but that of 
The 4; they abſtain from Fleſh, except when they 
N. r- ſed, and in the Infirmary. They alſo riſe in 
. W * their Mattins.— The Abbot of Clervaux is 
the d Superior of this Reformation, and alſo of 
5 2 military Orders above-mentioned, =» 


ad Laxiora, were permitted to enter the Order of 
Cluny, after they had obtain'd the Pope's Bull for the 
Purpoſe ; but as ſuch Tranſmigration could not be 
made without the Conſent of the General Abbot of 
Cluny ; they have thought proper lately not to be ſo 
free to give that Conſent as they uſed to be ; whereb 
they have excluded from among them, a great Num- 
ber of worthleſs and idle Subjects; through Con- 


ſciouſneſs, perhaps, that they had already enough in 
their Order. | 


The Camariputians, or Camaldunians, are alſo a 
Reform of the Order of St. Benedict, made by St. Ro- 
muald, in 1009 3 or, according to others, in 960; in 
the horrible Deſart of Camaldoli, ſituated in the State of 
Florence, on the Appenines. 


Their Rule is that of St. Benedict 
by the Statutes, 
from Cities. 


The Camaldulians have not bore that Name from the 
Beginning of the Order; till the Cloſe of the eleventh 
Century, they were called Romualdins, from the Name 
of their Founder. Till that Time, Camaldulian was a 
particular Name for thoſe of the Deſart Camaldoli, and 
Dr. Grandi obſerves, was not given to the whole Or- 


and their Houſes, 
are never to be leſs than five Leagues 


Note, That all the Members of theſe different Reforma- 


ions of the Order of St. Benedi#, ſtile themſelves 


| Don, viz. Don John, Don William, Don James, &c. 


with the Addition of their Sirname, and ſometimes 


this alone with the Don, as Don Calmet, Don Piete, 
&c, in Contradiſtinction of the Mendicants, whom 


they conſider much beneath them, and who call them 


ſelves Friars. 8 5 1 0 
Nite, alſo, That the Head or Chief of the Congrega- 
od of the Order of St. Benedict, who refuſed the Re- 


formation, is the celebrated Abbey of Cluny, ſituated in 


ie Maſconnois, a ſmall Province of France, on the 
aa and was founded by Villiam Duke of 


e and Acguitain; or as others ſay, by the Abbot. 


Bron, ſupported by the Duke in 910. This Abbey 
mas antiently ſo very ſpacious and magnificent, that 
in 1245, after the holding. of the firſt Council of 
Lyms, Pope Innocent IV. went to Cluny,' accompanied 
with the two Patriarchs of Antioch and Conſtantinople, 


twelve Cardinals, three Archbiſhops, fifteen Biſhops, 


and a great Number of Abbots ; who were all enter- 
ined without one of the Monks being put out of 
their Place: Though S7. Louis, King of France, 


Queen Blanche his Mother, the Duke of Artois his 
Brother, and his Siſter, the Emperor of Conſtantinople, 


the Kings of Arragon and Caſtile, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, fix Counts, and a great Number of Lords, 


wich all their Retinue, were there at the fame Time. 
Cum, at its firſt Inſtitution, was put under the 


Protection of the Holy See; with expreſs Pro- 
hibition to all ſecular and eccleſiaſtick Powers, 
to diſturb the Monks in the Poſſeſſion of their 
Effects, or the Election of their Abbot. By this they 
pretended to be exempted from the Juriſdiction of 
the Biſhops ; which at length gave the Hint to the 
other Abbeys to inſiſt on the ame. 
Cum was famous alſo for having produced ſeveral 
good Subjects, which have been an Ornament to the 
Church; ſome of them having been placed on the 
Chair of St, Peter; but as the Monks have much de- 
generated from their antient Diſcipline, Cluny has 

likewiſe loſt a great deal of its antient Luſtre; and 
ſearce any Thing remains of it at preſent, but the 


Name and its antient Buildings. Out of Doors their 


Habit is very little different from that of ſecular 


Prieſts; and they profeſs a Rule, which they ſeldom 


ve, or even mind. They have no other Lents 
or Abſtinence, but what is obſerved by the Generality 
of Chriſtians, 
Friars, but only Gentlemen. Their Abbey is at pre- 


ent, in commendam, and has been ſo for a conſiderable 
ime, and in the 


bot tiles himſelf the Abbot General of 


preſent Abbot is the Abbot 4 Auvergne, Archbiſhop 
a Vieme in Dauphine. All the Monks or Friars of 
2 © other Orders, who are tired of the Kind of Life 

ey have embraced, and want to paſs what they call 


They ſtile themſelves neither Dons nor 


Houſe of Bouillon, though the Ab- 
uny. The 


and a perpetual Abſtinence from Flelh, 


der, in Regard it was in this Monaſtery that the Order 
commenced ; but becauſe the Regulation was beſt main 
tained there. | wa 


The Camaldulians do not dwell in Monaſteries, all 


under the ſame Roof; but have each their different A- 


partment, diſpoſed in the Manner of a Street; the Su- 
perior having his at the Head thereof; tho' they eat 


together in a common RefeQory, and viſit one another, 


when, and as often as they pleaſe. They let their Beard * 
grow in the Manner of the eaſtern Nations, and their 
Cloaths are brown. I have never ſeen but one of their 
Habitations, (for that Order is not very numerous) and 
that was the Houſe they have in the Province of Brie, 
{ix Leagues diſtant from Paris, while I was with the late 


Prince Ragoizki, at the Seat which Mareſchal Teſe had | 


near the Camaldulians, which he had lent to the Prince, 


who loved Solitude, to live in; and who had an Apart- 
ment made in one of the Gardens, in the Form of 


thoſe of the Camaldulians, where he retired ſometimes 
for a whole Week, attended only ty a Valet de Chambre. 


The FeviLLans, which is an Order of Religious, 


who live under the ſtrict Obſervance of the Rule of 
St. Bernard, borrow their Name from a Reform of the 
Order of Bernardins, firſt made Abbey of Feuillans, a 
Village in France, five Leagues diftant from Thoulouſe, 


by the Sieur Barrier, who was Abbot thereof, 1589. 


It was approved of by Pope Sixtus V. and the Popes 
Clement VIII. and Paul V, granted it its particular Supe- 
riors. King Henry IV. founded a Monaſtery of Feuillans, 
in the Fauxbourg, St. Honore at Paris, 

The Feuillans are cloathed in white, and go barefoot. 

La TRAPPE, is alſo a Reformation of the Order of 


Ciſteaux, made in the laſt Century, by Don Armand 
John le Boutellier de Rance, Abbot thereof. This Re- 


former, it ſeems, had been very debauched, though an 
Eccleſiaſtick, but being moved to Repentance by an ir- 


reſiſtible Grace, he abandoned the World, and retired to 


his Abbey of La Trappe, in Normandy, which he had 
then, in commendam; and where with much Fatigue, 
and much more Oppoſition, particularly from the Order 


of Ciſteaux, and from the Monks of La Trappe, he not 


only reformed himſelf, but likewiſe a few Monks whoſe 
Lives had not been much more regular than his. | 

This Reformation (very different from that Luther, 
Calvin, &c. have made in the Church, for this was to 
quell all our Paſſions, and refrain our diforder'd Appe- 
tites, and that was to indulge them all) ſoon made 


-much Noiſe in France, and though attended with that Au- 


ſterity, which had never been thought of before, brought 
a vaſt Number of Proſelytes to the Reformer Abbot ; 
ſo that in a very ſhort Time, La Trappe, which till then 
had been a Sort of Solitude, inhabited by ſeven or eight 


Monks only at a Time, became a large Nurſery of 


them. DT 
The Monks of La Trappe, like the Carthufians, de- 

vote themſelves to a perpetual Silence, a perpetual Faſt, 

Was it even ne- 


ceſſary 


| 
| 
| 


_ eating Fleſh, even at the Peril of their Life. Moſt the Rule of the Clergy, for the Maintenance of the an- 


for the Monks divided then into two Parties, of Conſti- DET, BEE 0 
tutionaries, and Anti-Conſtitutionaries; and the Abbot Note, That it is diſputed to which Claſs the Can Re 


except at ſtated Times. This Order was inſtituted by The Congregation of St. Genevieve, is a Reform of 
St. Bruno, in 1086. | | 
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ceſſary to ſave their Life, and a perpetual Cilice. They Drudgery of the Monaſtery, and ſom 44 A 2 The 
never eat Fleſh, Fiſh, Eggs, Cheeſe, nor Butter, and done, by their Learning, a great deal.of Hong," By 


never drink Wine. Their whole Time is divided be- Church, witneſs my Name-Sake Deni: the con a 
tween Praying and Working; for they till their own They riſe in the Night to go to Church, and the 8. . 4 
Land for their Subſiſtance, wanting nothing elſe for it is very long. They are cloathed in; white, rink eder 
but what the Earth produces, as Corn for their Bread, Bernardines, and ſtile themſelves Don like them 95 IKE the. 
Pulſes, Roots, and Fruits for their Cyder. Their com- and Don Praureur, are not obliged to the gi Oh Pri, 


mon Salutation, between themſelves is this, Frere il faut by the reſt of the Monks; but may ſpeak to wat 
mourir, i. e. Brother we muſt die, There are but very pleaſe, and when they pleaſe, All their Monz they 
few Prieſts among them; for as they ſtudy ſcarce any are fo well founded, and ſo rich, that a Monk "alter 
Thing there, but their own Salvation, none of them are fire what he pleaſes, either Books, Tools; Mar ay de. 
ordained, unleſs they have ſtudied before they enter the work upon, and muſical Inſtruments, and Ss 1 to 
Order, which is the Caſe of ſeveral of them. Their what it will; but his Works are ſold for his. it, coft 


divine Service is celebrated with much Piety and Decen-, if he deſires it. Each tills his own Garden 4 Uk, 
cy; their Church Muſick, or rather plain Chant, is ex- the Fruit thereof. At their Dinner, every. Monk, © 
cellent, and very edifying. | always two or three different Diſhes, and yer, Was us 


| v 

They are cloathed like the Bernardines, from whom ſed, a Deſſert, and as much Wine as he 10 ell ref 
they are deſcended, i. e. in white. | N 0 

Though the Revenues of the Abbey is but very ſmall, 
and the Number of Monks is very great, they are bb: | Fular Conn; 
liged by their Conſtitutions, to feed and refreſh all Regular Canons, are Canons that ſtill live in C 
Travellers, who deſire it, with the ſame Fare they have munity, and who like Religious, have in Ub 
themſelves, for they are not allowed to treat with any Time, to the Practice of their Rule, added 1 10 of 
other. | 1 1 e 154...» PReemen 0-Yous......- e Wlemn 

This Order has never been approved by the Holy They are called Regular, to diſtinguiſh them f 
See, but tolerated only like that of the Cartbuſians, be- thoſe Canons, who abandon'd living in Community = 
cauſe of the Clauſe in their Conſtitutions, which forbids at the fame Time the Obſervance of the Canons Bang 8 


Note, That next in Dignity to the Order 4 
and the Reformations thereof are the * St, Beech 


commonly old Sinners retreat thither, to ſpend the tient Diſcipline. 1 ; | 
Remainder of their Days in Penance, without taking the Canons ſubſiſted in their Simplicity ill the th, o 
Habit of the Order. They have an Abbot, whom they thers fay the 12th Century, when ſome of them & * 
chuſe among themſelves, and who is for Life. ting from the Community, took with them the Nam. 
The Reformation has met with Encouragement no of Canons, or acephalous Prieſts, becauſe they declined 
where elſe, and except the Clerets, which is a Mona- to live in Community with the Biſhops ; and thoſ who | 
ſtery of the ſame, there is no other in Chriſtendom. &— were left, thenceforth acquired the Denomination af Cy. 
The Affair of the Conſtitution Unigenizus, cauſed nons Regular, and adopted moſt of the Profeſſions of the 
ſome Confuſion at La Trappe, as it did every where elſe, Rule of St. Auguſtine, _ Np, | 


wa 55 gular belong, whether to the Cler | 
himſelf being for the Conſtitution, the contrary Party C a S BY, or the Rel. 
took the ſpecious Pretence of all thoſe who are not ron! be ogg _ b 00 dtate being 
pleaſed with the Kind of Life they have embraced (viz. is poly conteſtec 1 r and Precedency 
a ſafe Conſcience) to deſert their Monaſtery. This hap- and 8 Priefts 3 ke 5 regular Canons, 
pen d in 1720, and ſome of thoſe Fugitives retreated to fekt: The double Cane ir V Canons and fimple 
Holland; and ſome into the Archbiſhoprick of Paris un- Ati 2 of hy CG 1 e of Canons is the Foun 
der the Protection of the late Archbiſhop Cardinal e Ation , 
³Ü¹Ü e | All the regular Canons, at preſent, follow the Rule of | 
The Carthufians is alſo an Order of Religious, remark- St. Auguſtin, and for that Reaſon are called regular (anni 
able for the Auſterity of their Rule, which obliges them of St. Auguſtin ; ſuch are the Congregation of St. Gene- 


to a perpetual Solitude, a total Abſtinence from Fleſh ; vieve, that of St. Victor; and the Norbertins, or Pre- 
even at the Peril of their Lives, and abſolute Silence, montre. | Sg 


: IP nn 1 the Auguſtine Canons, began by Charles Faure, in the Ab. 
Their Houſes were uſually built in Deſarts, their bey of St. Vincent de Senlis, whereof he was a Member, in 
Fare courſe, and their Diſcipine ſevere ; but at preſent, the Year 1618. = 
though their Houſes are ſtill built out of the Tumult of The Reform ſoon ſpread into other Houſes, peri- 


Cities and Towns; the Severity of their Diſcipline is cularly that of Notre Dame d' Eu, and the Abbey of dt. 
much mitigated, and their Fare much refined ; for they, Genevieve, at Paris, chiefly by the Intereſt of the Candi. 
at preſent, eat and walk together, once a Week, and even nal de la Rochefoucaut, who was choſe Abbot thereof in 
ſtop where, and when they pleaſe ; tho? according to their 1619; and in 1621, propoſed the Reform to the Rel 
Conſtitutions, they ſhould eat together, or in Commu- gious of his Abbey. e , 
nity, but at all the ſolemn Feaſts of the Year, viz, Chri- In the Year 1634, the Abbey was made eleftive; and 
maſs, Eafter, Whitſoutide, &c. and walk abroad but ſel- a general Chapter, compoſed of the Superiors of fitteen 
dom, without ſtopping any where. Hl ouſes, who had now received the Reform, chok F. 
As for their Houſes, they are commonly pleaſantly ſitu. Faure, Co-adjutor of the Abbey of St. Genevieve, and 
ated, and environ'd with Woods, and very large Ponds full General of the whole Congregation. Such were is Be. 
of Fiſh, for their own Uſe. They all live apart, round a ginnings. 1 pe | | 
Cloiſter, where they have each their Apartment, divided It has fince increaſed very much, and now conſiſts of 
into ſeveral Rooms, all on a Ground Floor, and each a Gar- above an hundred Monaſteries ; in ſome whereof the 
den, with a Well of Spring-Warter between two. The firſt Religious are employed in the Adminiſtration of tie 
Room is a Kind of Veſtibulum, or Hall, where they put Pariſhes, and Hoſpitals ; and in others, in the Celebra 
their Fuel for their Fire, and other Incumbrances. The next tion of divine Service, and the Inſtruction of Fecleluy 
is their Oratory and Library; the next to it is their Bed- ſticks in Seminaries for the Purpoſe. 
Chamber; and the next to that their Laboratory; where e- The Congregation takes its Name from the Abbey F 
very one follows what Buſineſs he pleaſes to divert his St. Genevieve, which is the Chief of the oor 
Thoughts, and for his own Pleaſure ; every Cartuſian Monk whoſe Abbot is the General thereof. —The Abbey 1t 1 
following ſome particular Occupation; for ſome are Pain- took its Name from St. Genevieve, the Parronels of t | 
ters, ſymc Sculptors, ſome Silverſmiths, ſome Turners, and City of Paris, who died in the Year 512. Five = 
the like; ſome play on Inſtruments, ſome Study, &c. after her Death, Clovis erected the Church of * 2 
for the Cartufian Monks are all Prieſts, except ſome few vieve, under the Name and Invocation of St. 1 
Lay-Brothers, who are kept out of Doors, and do the where her Relicts are ſtill preſerved, her Shrine V 1 


S . . . > . 
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ned with great Proceſſions and Ceremonies, upon 
dc e Occaſions, as when ſome great Favour is 


an \ 
inary | 
Ci * 4 of Heaven. 


t0 Theſe regular Canons of St. Auguſtin are cloathed in | 


te excepting their Cope, which is black; they alſo 
dir. Rocher like Biſhops. 1 
Religious of the famous Abbey of St. Victor, at 
The te alſo regular Canons; their Habit is very de- 
I . white, without the leaſt Thing monaſtical, — 
cent, Abbey has produced very learned Men, as Hugh, 
bert of St. Victor, &c. * TOE 
an he NoRBERTINES, otherwiſe Premonſtratenſes, is a 
ens Order of regular Canons, inſtituted in 1120 by 
rel NN whence they are called Norbertines. | 
* = rſt Monaſtery of this Order was built by Nor- 
Y ** Ile of France, three Leagues to the Weſt of 
my and by him called Præmonſtrè, Premonſtratum, 
58505 caſion of that Name, the Writers of that Order 
21 85 was approved by Honorius II. in 1120, 
qd again by ſeveral ſucceeding Popes. At firſt the 
abſtinence from Fleſh was rigidly obſerved. In 1245 
Tmaocent IV. complained of its being neglected, to a ge- 
neral Chapter. In 1288 their General, William, pro- 
"red Leave of Pope Nicolas IV. for thoſe of the Order 
8 eat Fleſh on Journeys. In 1460 Pius II. granted them 


Pe cM of this Order are cloathed in White, 
with a ſcapulary before the Caſſock. Out of Doors they 
year a white Cloak and white Hat; within a little Ca- 
mail, and at Church a Surplice, &c. | 
in the firſt Monaſteries built by { 
one for Men and another for Women, only ſeparated by 
4 Wall. In 1137, by a Decree of a general Chapter, 


cut of thoſe already built, to a greater Diſtance from 
thoſe of the Men. | | 
Cro1S1ERS, Crucigert, or 
Order, or Congregation of regular Canons ſo called. 6 >Þ_ 
There are three Orders which have, or do ſtill bear 


and a third in Bohemia, ©  _ e 
The firſt pretended to be derived from S. Clet, and add, 


Place of the true Croſs, and was afterwards convert- 
ed, reformed them. All we know for certain is, that 
| they ſubliſted in Italy before Alexander III. mounted the 
Thone; for that Pontiff flying from the Emperor Fre- 


his Protection, giving them the Rule of St. Auguſtin, &c. 
They were confirmed by Pius V. but the Diſcipline 
being much relaxed, they were ſuppreſſed in 1656 by 
OO YO Go Re ( 
Matt. Paris ſays, that the Croiſiers bearing Staffs with 
Croſſes at the End, came into England in 1244, and 
preſented themſelves before a Synod held by the Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, demanding to be admitted. | 
Dodfworth and Dugdale mention two Monaſteries of 
us Order in England, the one at London, the other at 
Hegate; the firſt founded in 1243, the latter in 1298: 
dome add a third at Oxford, where they were received 
1349. M. Allemand ſays, there were fourteen Mo- 
nalteries of Croſs-bearers in England, adding, that they 


m0 from Italy ; thoſe of the Low Countries diſowning 
em, E | | 


lounded in 1211, by Theodore the Celles, Son of Boſon, 
who having ſerved in a Croiſade in Paleſtine, in 1188, 
and there found ſome of the Croiſiers inſtituted by St. 


', conceived a Deſign of inſtituting another Congre- 


Ye, at his Return from Paleſtine engaged himſelf in the 
fcleſiaſtical State; and went in Quality of Miſſionary 
— Croilade againſt the Albigenſes ; and that at his 
s / 
Church of St. Thibault near Huy ; where, with four 
©, Panions, he laid the Foundation of his Order, which 
® confirmed by Innocent III. and Honorius Ill. Beo- 


e 7 Religious to Thoulouze, to Jain thoſe of St. 
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came from Paleſtine into Europe, 


King of Bohemia, who inſtituted the 


the Order itſelf was denominated ; though, as 


a general Permiſſion to eat Meat, except from Septuage- 5 
Norbert, there was MEenpicanTs, is a Term applied to ſeveral Orders 
this Practice was prohibited, and the Women removed 
Croſebearers, is a religious guſtines. 
this Name; one in Italy, another in the Low Countries, 
that b. Quiratus the Few, who ſhewed St. Helena the 


eric Barbaroſſa, found an Aſylum in the Monaſtery of 
the Crojfiers, which he afterwards, in 1169, took under 


The Croifers of the Low Countries and France were 


Zauuon in his own Country. This is certain, that Theo- 


in 1211, the Biſhop of Liege gave him the 
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Dominic, and combat the Aldipen/?s, and the Congrega- 
tion multiplied in France. The Popes have endeavotired 
to bring the Coiſſers of Italy under thoſe of Flanders. © 
The Croifiers or Port Croix with a Stay in Bobemla, 
derive their Origin from St. Quiriacus, and ſay they 
where they embraced 
the Rule of St. Auguſtin, and built Monaſteries. They 


add, that St. Agnes of Bohemia, to diſtinguiſh them front 


other Croiſiers, obtained of Innocent IV. to add a Star to 
their Habit. But the Story of S. Quiriacus has no Founda - 
tion; and it was Agnes herſelf, Daughter of Primiſlas, 
der at Prague in 


1234. They are very numerous, and have now two 
Generals. | Ck 


Note, That Father Mabillon ſhews, that till the ninth 
Century almoſt all the Monaſteries in Europe followed 
the Rule of St. Benedict; and that the Diſtinction of 

Orders did not commence till upon the Re- union of 

ſeveral Monaſteries into one Congregation: That 

St. Ado, Abbot of Cluny, firſt began this Re- union, 
bringing ſeveral Houſes under the Dependance of 

_ Cluny; that a little afterwards, in the ninth Century, 

the Camaldulians aroſe ; then, by Degrees, the Con- 
gregation of Yallombroſa ; the Ciſtertians, Carthufians, 

Auguſtines; and at laſt, in the thirteenth Century, 

the Mendicants. He adds, that Lupus Servatus, Ab- 

bot of Ferrieres, in the ninth Century, is the firſt 
that ſeems to diſtinguiſh the Order of St. Benedi# from 
the reſt, and to ſpeak of it as a particular Order. 


Note, alſo, That next comes the numerous Families of 
the 


Door to Door. | | 
There are four antient Orders which paſs principally 


of Religious, who live on Alms, and go begging from 


by the Name of the four Mendicants, viz, the Franciſ- 


cans, Dominicans or Facobines, Carmelites, and Au- 


"TE RANCISCANS, is a religious Order, founded in | 
the Beginning of the thirteenth Century, by the Son of 
a Merchant of Afiſum in the Province of Ombria, in 


Tah, called Francis Bernardone ; whence their Name 


Franciſcans. Contrary to the Maxims of the Founders 
of all other religious Orders, Francis renounced all Re- 
venues, under what Denomination ſoever, either of 
Foundation, Gifts, or the like ; and truſted entirely to 
the divine Providence for the Subſiſtence of his Family; 
therefore he obliged his Diſciples, in the three Vows they 
make, like the reſt of the Monks and Friars, to expreſs 
that of Poverty, by theſe two particular, and more ſig- 
nificative Words, SINE PROP RIO, i. e. without any Pro- 


perty; ſo that they even renounce that of their own 
Houſes, Gardens, Cloaths, Books, Sc. which they ſay 


belong to the Pope ; they living 
begging from Door to Doo. | 
The firſt Houſe of that Order was a ſmall Chapel, 
which St. Francis obtained from the Benedictine Monks 
of Aſiſium, and which he called Portiuncula, the ſmall, 
„ ͤ N ; 5 129 
This was the Cradle of that numerous Progeny, which 
divided ſoon into ſeveral Branches; and has been ſince 
diffuſed throughout the whole Earth. Thoſe feveral 
Branches, all cloathed in a different Manner, and all pre- 
tending to wear the true Dreſs of the Order, are the 
Conventuals, Obſervantines, Cordeliers, Capuchins, and 
Recoletts. | 

The Conventuals, are the leſs fruitful Branch of the 
Order of St. Francis, though they pretend to be his firſt- 
born; and their Houſes do not ſmell much of that ſtrict 
Poverty they profeſs. They are moſt confined in 1taly ; 
they have alſo a Houſe at Avignon, which I have ſeen, | 
and where every Friar has two Apartments, one for the 
Summer and another for the Winter, more proper for a 
Perſon of the firſt Quality, than for a Mendicant Friar, 
and a Diſciple of St. Francis. | | 

The Habit of the Conventuals is black, their Sleeves 
large, and their Capuche wide, and not prominent. 
They wear a Cord round their Waſte inſtead of a Girdle, 
like the reſt of the Order; but it is a very ſmall, very 
white, being made of Cotton, and very foft one. They 
8H all 


entirely on Alms, and 


— ——— — — — — 


' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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alſo wear Linnen, Shoes, and Stockings, contrary to the 


Example which their Patriarch gave them. 55 


There are two Sorts of OBSERVANT INES, viz. of the 
great and leſſer Obſervance. : . 

Thoſe of the great Obſervance, are very little or not 
at all different from the Conventuals, unleſs it be in the 


Form and Colour of their Habit. 


| Thoſe of the leſſer Obſervance, are called Cordeliers, 
and cloathed ſometimes in thick grey Cloth, ſometimes 
finer, if they can afford it of their own Perquiſites, with 
a little Cowl, a Chaperon, and Cloak of the ſame; 
having a Girdle of Rope, or Cord tied with three Knots, 
ſignifying their three Vows, of Chaſtity, Poverty, and 
Obedience. From this Cord they were called Cordeliers. 

The Cordeliers are otherwiſe called minor Friars, the 
original Name of the whole Order in general. The De- 
nomination Cordelier is ſaid to have been firſt given them, 
in the War of St. Louis, King of France, againſt the In- 
fidels, wherein the Friars minor having repulſed the 
Barbarians, and the King having enquired their Name, 
it was anſwered they were People Cordeliez, tied with 
Ropes. The Cordeliers have produced, and produce 


ſtill a great Number of very learned and profound Theo- 


gians, and very eloquent Preachers; they are received 


into the Sorbonne and made Doctors thereof: Their 
Church Muſick is much admired, and they delight in 


having a great Number of very good Voices; therefore 
we ſay in France, un Cordelier en Chæur, to ſignify that 
the Cordeliers ſing well. Sixt. IV. and John XX. Popes, 
were both Cordeliers. 


The Conventuals, Obſervantines, and Cordeliers, ſeldom 


beg at preſent from Door to Door, unleſs their Convent 


be very poor indeed. „ 
The Cap uchixs (thus called from their Capuche or 


Capuc hon, a Stuff Cap, or Cow], wherewith they cover 
their Heads) is a Reform from the Cordeliers, ſet on Foot 
in the ſixteenth Century, by Matthew Baſhi, a Religious 


of the Monaſtery of Monte Fiaſcone, who being at Rome, 
was advertiſed ſeveral Times from Heaven, to practiſe 
the Rule of St. Francis to the Letter. Upon this he 
made Application to Pope Clement, in 1525, who gave 
him Permiſſion to retire into a Solitude, and not of | 
him but as many others as would embrace the ſtrict 
Obſervance z which ſome did accordingly. In 1528 


they obtained the Pope's Bull. In 1529 the Order was 


brought into compleat Form; Matthew was elected Ge- 


neral, and the Chapter made Conſtitutions. In 1543 
the Right of Preaching was taken from the Capuchins 


by the Pope: But in 1545 it was reſtored to them again 


with Honour. In 1578 there were already ſeventeen 


general Chapters in the Order of the Capuchins. 


The Capuchins obſerve the Rule of St. Francis to the 


| Letter. —They are cloathed with a very coarſe brown 
Cloth; wear no Linnen, go bare-legg'd, and bare- 


footed, except that they wear Sandals; never ſhave 


their Beard, and are not allowed to ride, either in a 
Coach or on Horſe- back, except in caſe of an extream 
Neceſſity; the General excepted, who, when he viſits 
His Order, rides on a Mule, which the Pope preſents 


him with ſoon after his Election to the Generalate. 
The Capuchins are not accounted very learned, becauſe 


they are diſturbed from their Studies by their frequent 
| Beggings, without which it would be impoſlible for 
them to ſubſiſt, ſince they have not the leaſt Poſſeſſion 


in the World ; but they are in general of a conſummate 
Piety, and very exemplary Life. There is a great 
Number of Perſons of Diſtinction among them, eſpe- 
cially in the Province of Britaum, where they are ex- 
treamly reſpected. They ſend Miſſionaries into the Le- 
ant, the Eaſt, and Weſt-Indies, and on the Coaſt of 
Africa, who work ta the Converſion of the Infidels. 

The RecoLLECTS, are alſo a Reform from the Cor- 
deliers. 


They were eſtabliſhed about the Year 1 530, when 


ſome Religious of the Order of St. Francis, willing to 
keep his Rule to the Letter (which has always been the 


Pretence of ail the Reformers) Clement VII. gave them 
Houſes, particularly Tales in the Limoſin, and Murat in 
Auvergne, whither they might retire, and receive ſuch 
as were diſpoſed to follow them. The ſame Year he 


approved the Reform.; and in 1384 it was carried into 


laly. 


the Form is different, for the Capuce 


The Habit of the Recollect, is of tl 1 
that of the Capuchins, i. e. a brown a e i 
| ut 


” ſhorter, ang 


[Our Gf 


they wear the Chaperon like the Cordeliers wh; 
call Moſette. Their Cloak is tied under their 8 they 
a Kind of Faſtening made of Wood, or of Ber with 
well turned; which they call Tigi. They wear x, very 
nen, and go bare-legged and bare-footed , og No Lin. 
Socks, as they call them, which is a King whe, only 
the Soal and Heels thereof are of Wood. dll, 
Note, All the different Branches of the Order of $ 
cis, above-mentioned, poſſeſs no apparent Re t. Fray. 
but the Conventuals, Obſervantines, and 8 
receiving Foundations, burying in their Hong ele, 
ing at Buryings, for which they are handſome! aſſiſt. 
as well as for their Maſſes, Sermons, Ge J Pad, 
ſo burthenfome to the publick, as are fs not 
chins and Recollects, who have nothing to de e (apy. 
on but the Retribution of their Maſſes, an * 
their Sermons when they preach a Lent Adv 5 
a Dominical, in the Cathedral Churches, f, 5,5 
Sunday throughout the whole Year, the Adven every 


and Sunday in the Octave of Corpus Chrigi Lem, 


* 4 Exc 
all which is not capable to maintain a Mon 1 


altery of 


twenty, thirty, forty, and ſometimes fifty Religious 


who, therefore, are obliged to have Rec 
publick Charity for the reſt ; which is th 
in the Rule of St. Francis, and in all o 
Mendicants, which I cannot approve. 
ſult all the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians, 
before the Eſtabliſhment of the 
find, that the Intention of the firſt Founder; of th 
monaſtick Life, was, that they all ſhould work to 
their Subſiſtence ; and that to act otherviſe, | 

; contrary to the Practice of the Apoſtles, and of St. Pa 
in particular, who calls the Faithful to witnefs, thr 
he was burthenſome to none of them, but worked With 
his own Hands for his Subfiſtance, though nat brought 
up to it, ſince he learned a Trade after he wa, called 
to the Apoſtolate. It is true, that ſince our Times 
are different from thoſe of the Primitive Church, and 
a Chriſtian Liberality have provided with a prodigal 
Hand for the Subſiſtence of the Miniſters of Chrift, 

_ thoſe who ſerve to the Altar ſhould live by the Al 
tar; but the Number of thoſe holy Servants, ſhould 
not exceed the Revenue ſufficient to maintain them, 
and if it does, they ſhould make up the Deficiency 
thereof, by their own Induſtry, and not by a lazy Life, 
which is diſhonourable to the Sacerdoce, and oppreſſive 

to the Publicx. How cruel it is to fee a Friar, whole 
ſole Aſpe& witneſſes nothing leſs than Indigence, teaſing 

a poor Handicraft Man for Relief, who can ſcarce 
maintain his own Family with the Sweat of his Broms, 
and which perhaps would be very well fed and fats 
fy'd with the Crumbs which fall from the Table 
of the Perſon who pleads Poverty to him, and vil 
not leave him, till he has extorted ſomething from 
him? If they muſt beg, let them beg among tie Nich 
only, who can relieve them out of their Plenty, wit 

| out feeling it: But Princes, in whoſe Dominions tie 


e only Clauſe 


For if we con. 


Mendicant Friars are eſtabliſhed, ſhould forbid them, 9 


under ſevere Penalties, robbing the induſtrious Part of 
their Subjects of the Fruits of their Induſtry and Li- 
bour ; for if Charity has the Power to open the (att 
of Heaven, as thoſe devout Mendicants are themſeives 
pleaſed to tell us, it is when well applied, i. © 
worthy Objects thereof, and who really want; but de 


theſe really want, and are they worthy Objects of Chi } 


rity, who have ſo many Means of relicving theme 
if they pleaſe, without being oppreſſive to the pe 
Sort of People? Do thoſe really want, who ets 
Delicacies, while thoſe they beg from, think them 5 
too happy, if they have a very frugal Subarn | 
keep themſelves and Family from ſtarving ? Age I 
be perſuaded, that to renounce all that one pu : : 
the World, under Pretence of following Chr! 5 
Sacrifice agreeable to him, when that ere 
be offer'd on ſo bloody an Altar as is the publick V; 


0 tit + 
preſſion. It would be much more according to t 


: ane 
Maxims of the Goſpel, much more dänn . 
more generous, if thoſe holy Sacrificators W0 


: j * more 
that it they renounce their Poſſeſſions, it 5 to be 1 


7. 
Ourſe to the } 


ther Rules of 1 


Mendicants, we! | 


is entirely | 


9, — —2— a, r 


2 1 . —— 


| ack 4. Guſman, 


ORD 


deny, to bear the whole Weight of the Puniſh- 
at which God inflicted on the Original Sin, when 
wa to Adam, Thou ſpall eat thy Bread by the Sweat 


g. - 
Wi * 88 of St. Francis, at leaſt all thoſe above- 


ned, keep three Lents in the Year, according 
at ger Rule, 8 the firſt, which begins at All- 
21 and ends at Chriſtmaſs ; the ſecond, which 
Day after the Epiphany, and ends at 


the laſt, is the Lent kept by the 


he Copucbin and Recollets have no Church Mu- 


ck, but pſalmody their whole Office. > 
There is alſo a third Order of Franciſcans, inſtituted 
by I. Francis 


both Sexes, who being ſmitten with the Preaching of 


wiſtian Life 3 upon which he gave them a Rule, the 
x "{titutions whereof are not now extant, as wrote by 


= cf but only as reduced and confirmed by Pope Ni- 
kink, 68 Years afterwards. | 


4% ds Order, which was only eſtabliſhed for ſecular 


Perſons, ſever al of both Sexes, to attain the greater Per- 


fon, have ſince commenced Religious, and form'd 
cow Congregations, under various Names, as religious 
Pate, of the third Order, &c. 


The Douix ic Axs are alſo one of the Mendicant Or. 


irs, and take their Name from their Founder Domi- 
a Spaniſh Gentleman, born in 1170, Silence and Secrecy, and with the greateit Rigour and 


ile. He was firſt Canon and 


at Calaveger in Old 


Archdeacon of Oſma; and afterwards preached with 


great Zeal and Vehemence againſt the Albigenſes in Lan- 
bc, where he laid the firſt Foundation of his Order. 
— approved of in 1215, by Innocent III. and con- 


fmed in 1216; by a Bull of Honorins IT, under the 


Rule of St. Auguſtin, and the Title of Preaching Friars. 
The firſt Convent was founded at Thoulouſe, by the 
Biſhop thereof, and Simon de Montford. Two Years af- 


Jacques, St. Zames's Street, whence the Denomination of 


5 Dominick, at firſt, only took the Habit of the re- 


gular Canons, that is, a black Caſſock and Rochet; but 
this he quitted in 1219, for that which they now wear, 


which, it is pretended, was ſhewn by the Bleſſed Virgin ceaſed have their Trials, and they proceed in all 


herſelf to the beatified Renaud d' Orleans. It is a white 
Clock, a black Scapulary, and black Camail, with a 


very wide Cowl, lined with white, or rather two Ca- 


mails, one white, the other black, and over all, a large 
Cloak or Cap, reaching almoſt to the Ground. 


. 


Tuba Order. is diffuſed throughout the whole Earth. 


It has 45 Provinces under the General, who reſides at 
' Rome; and 12 particular Congregations, or Reforms, 


govern'd by. Vicars General. 
- They reckon 4 Popes of 


8 


this Order, above 60 Cardi- 


.tals, ſeveral Patriarchs, 150 Archbiſhops, and about 
Palace, whoſe 
Office has been conſtantly diſcharged by a Religious of 
this Order, ever ſince St. Dominick, who held it under 
Aquinas, called the 


doo Biſhops, beſides Maſters of the ſacr 


Honorius III. in 1218. St. Thomas 
' Angelick Doctor, was of this Order. 


moter of the Inquiſition, under Pope Innocent III. 


That Fontiff ſent ſeveral Prieſts, with St. Dominick at 
their Head, to Thowlouſe, to give him an Account of 
the Number of Hereticks in thoſe Parts, and of the 


Behaviour of Princes and Prelates towards them ; and 
hence they acquired the Name of Inguiſitors: But 
theſe original Inguiſitors had not any Court, or any 


Authority 3- they were only a Kind of. ſpiritual Spies, 


who were to make Report of their Diſcoveries to the 


Pope. The Emperor Frederick II. at the Beginning 
of the 13th Century, extended their Power very con- 


lderably, and committed the. taking Cognizance of 


the Crime of Hereſy, to a Set of eccleſiaſtical Judges ; | 
and as Fire was the Puniſhment decreed for the Ob- 


nate, the Inquiſitors determined indirectly with Re- 
wk: both to the Perſon and the Crimes: By which 
cans the Laity was cut off from its own Juriſdiction, 


himſelf, in 1221, in Favour of People of 


i Sant, demanded of him an eaſy Manner of living a 


ards they had another at Paris, near the Biſhop's | 
Houſe; and ſometimes after a third in the Rue St. 
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and abandoned to the Zeal and devout Mad s of the 
Eccleſaſticks. After the Death of Frederick. — 
had long ago repented the Power he had given the 


Churchmen, as having ſeen ſome of the Fruits of it; 
Pope Innocent IV. erected a perpetual Tribunal of 


into moſt of the States of Europe. 


both in France and in Germa 


Inquifitors, and deprived the Biſhops and ſecular 
Judges, of the little Power the Emperor Frederick had 
left them. And this Juriſdiction, which depended 
immediately on himſelf, he took Care to introduce 


But the Inquiſitors 
were ſo fiery, hot, and made ſuch Butchery among 


the Hereticks, that they raiſed an univerſal Deteſta- 


tion, even in ſome Catholick Countries themſelves. 
Hence it was that their Reign proved very ſhort 


ny ; nor was even Spain 


entirely ſubject to them till the Time of Ferdinand and 
ſabella, in 1448, when their Power was increaſed, 


 Mabometaniſm. 
much limited in ſome Countries, 


under Pretence of clearing the Country of Judaiſin and 
The Power of the Inguiſition is very 
particularly at Ve- 


nice, where it is received under ſuch Modifications, as to 


prove a great Check to its Authority. Indeed, at Ve- 
nice, it ſeems rather a political than a religious Con- 
trivance, and. ſerves rather for the Security of the State, 


than of the Church. There are Appeals from the ſub- 
altern Inguiſitions in Haly, to the Congregation of the 


Holy Office reſiding at Rome. It is the conſtant 


Practice of the Inguiſition, to affect, in all their Proce- 


dures, to inſpire as much Terror and Amazement as 
poſſible; every Thing is done with the profoundeſt 


Impartiality. When a Perſon is ſeized, all the World 
abandons him, not the neareſt Friend dares to ſpeak a 


Word in his Defence; that alone would be enough to 
render them ſuſpected of Hereſy, and would bring them 


within the Claws of the Inguiſition. The Criminals 


are ſeized, examined, tried. tortured, and unleſs they 


recant, condemned, and executed, without ever ſee- 


ing or knowing their Accuſers; whence the Revenge; 
ful have a fair Occaſion of wreaking their Malice on 


their Enemies. When the Inquifition has done wit 


them, and condemned them to Death, they are turn- 


ed over to the ſecular Arm, with a World of Prayers 


and pious Intreaties, that their Lives may not be 
touched. Time is no Manner of Security in Point of 
Hereſy ; nor does the Grave itſelf ſhelter the Accuſed 


from the Purſuits of the Inquiſition ; even the De- 


their Form and Solemnity againſt the dead Carcaſſes. 


The Executions are. always deferred till the Number 


of the condemned is very great, that the Multitude of 
Sufferers may ſttrike the deeper Horror, and make 
the Scene more ſhocking and terrible. The Inquifi- 
lion of Rome is a Congregation of 12 Cardinals, and 


ſome other Officers, where the Pope preſides in Per- 
ſon. This is accounted the higheſt Tribunal in Rome; 


it began in the Time of Pope Paul IV. on Occaſion 
of the ſpreading of Lutheraniſm. The Inquifition is 
very ſevere in the Indies. It is true there muſt be 
the Oaths of ſeven Witneſſes to condemn a Man; 


but then the Depoſitions of Slaves or Children are 
taken. ThePerſon is tortured till he condemins him- 


ſelf, for his Accuſers are never brought to confront 


4 0 2 3 . him. Perſons are accuſed for the ſlendereſt Expreſſion 
Mie, That it was St. Dominick, who was the firſt Pro- 


againſt the Church, or even for a diſreſpectful Word of 


the Inguiſitiun. The Standard of the Inquiſition is a 
Piece of red Damaſk, on which is painted a Croſs 


with an Olive-Branch on one Side, and a Sword on 


the other: With theſe Words of the Pſalmiſt, Exurge 


Daomine, & Judica cauſam meam. The Dominicans 


have always been Inquiſitors, ever ſince their Patriarch 
St. Dominick; though it muſt not be ſuppoſed, that 


his Intention was, when he propoſed the Inguiſition 


firſt, that it ſhould be made a helliſh Tribunal, ab- 
horred by Heaven and Earth; his great Zeal for the 
Faith, and the Extinction of Hereſy, if it could be ac- 
cuſed of Indiſcretion, was not criminal. { 


The CarmELITES, who are allo reckoned Mendi- 
cants, are religious, who take their Name from Carmel, 
a Mountain of Syria, formerly inhabited by the Prophets 
lias and Eliſha, and by the Children of the . 

r | x rom 
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from whom this Order pretends to deſcend in an unin- 
terrupted Succeſſion. 

The Manner in which they make out their Antiquity 
has ſomething in it too ridiculous to be rehearſed. Some 
among them pretend they are Deſcendants from Jeſus 
Chrif : Others go further, and make Pythagoras a Car- 
melite, and the antient Druids regular Branches of their 
Order. | | | 

Phocas, a Greek Monk, ſpeaks the moſt reaſonably ; 
he fays, that in his Time, viz, in 1185, Elias's Cave 
was ſtill extant on the Mountain, near which were the 
Remains of a Building, which intimated there had been 
antiently a Monaſtery ; that ſome Years before an old 
Monk, a Prieſt of Calabria, by Revelation, as he pre- 
tended from the Prophet Elias, fixed there, and aſ- 
ſembled ten Brothers. In 1209, Albert Patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, gave the Solitaries a rigid Rule; which Pape- 
broch has ſince printed. In 1217, or according to 
others in 1226, Pope Honorius III. approved and con- 
firmed it; though it was afterwards mitigated by In- 
nocent IV. S. Louis, King of France, brought ſome of 
theſe Carmelites with him from the Holy Land into his 
Kingdom: Many of the Popes give them the Title of 
Brothers of the Bleſſed Virgin. 825 | | 

This Order is eminent for the Order of the Scapulary, 
for its Miſſions, and its great Number of Saints. In the 
laſt Century, there were four Canonizations of this Or- 
der, viz. of St. Thereſa, St. Andrew Cor/in, St. Magda- 
laine de Pazzi, and St. John de la Croix. ee 
The Order of Carmelites is divided into two Branches, 
viz. Carmelites of the antient Obſervance, called the mi- 
tigated, or moderate, and thoſe of the ftrif? Obſervance, 
called bare-footed Carmelites,  _ ES 
The antient Obſervance has only one General, under 


whom are forty Provinces ; and the Congregation or 


Mantua, which has a Vicar-General. | 

Their Habit, is a black Caſſock, a white Cloak or 
Cop, reaching almoſt to the Ground, and a white Cowl. 

The trist Obſervance, has two Generals, one in 
Spain, having ſix Provinces under his Command; and 
another in Lach, with twelve in ſeveral Parts of Europe. 
Bare: footed Carmelites, are a Reform of the antient 
Carmelites, ſet on foot in 1540 by Thereſa, ſo called 
from their going bare-footed. _ —_ Fore 

She began with the Convents of Nuns, whom ſhe 
reſtored to the primitive Auſterity of the Order, which 
had been mitigated by Innocent IV. in 1245; and at 
length carried the ſame Reform among the Friars, 


Pius V. approved the Deſign, and Gregory III. confirm- 


ed the Reform in 1580. . ye 
There are two Congregations of hare-footed Carmelites, 
which have each their General and their ſeveral Conſti- 


tutions; the one the Congregation of Spain, divided into 


ſix Provinces ; the other called the Congregation of 1taly, 
comprehending all the reſt, not depending on Spain. 
Their Habit is a brown Caſſock, a white ſcanty Cop, 
or Cloak, and a Cowl of the ſame Colour. | 
Fi. Diego de Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, 
has a particular Treatiſe on the third Order of the Carme- 
Lites, where he derives them immediately, as well as the 


| Carmelites themſelves, from the Prophet Elias; and 


among the great Men who have made Profeſſion of that 
third Order, reckons the Prophet Obadiah, who lived 
800 Years before Chriſt ; and among the Women our 
Saviour's Great Grandmother, under the borrowed Name 
of St. Emerentiana. This Obadiah, he ſays, was Con- 
troller-General of the Houſe of King Ahab, mentioned 


in the Firſt Book of Kings, chap. xviii. and Diſciple of _ 
the Prophet Elijah. After ſerving that Prince and his 


Succeſſors, he retired to ſerve God, and entered the 


prophetick Order of Elijah, but without quitting his 


Houſe, his Wife, or Children, mo” 

The Author adds, that he was not properly of the 
third Order but of the ſecond, which conſiſted of married 
People, and was called the Order of Eunuchs, under the 
Direction of Elijah. Such, according to him, is the 
Foundation of the third Order of the Carmelites. 

F. Helyot ſhews, that this third Order was not in Being 
until the Year 1476, when Sixtus IV. gave Permiſſion 
to the Prior and Provincials of the Carmelites to give the 
regular Habit and Rule of their Order to People of both 


Sexes, married or unmarried, living at Liberty in the 


b 


World, De Coria reckons St. Louis King 
the third Order of the Carmelites. 


S of F Tance, 


in 


Wote, That this Order has never been * 
Subjects of Merit, and has not e for 

Number of very learned Men. But howey...** 
Carmelites in general, whether of the inder 6," 
Obſervance, lead a very exemplary Life Kg ſir 
oppreſſive to the Publick. Cad, 


The AvcusTINEs, or Auguſtinians, 
of the four Orders of the 8 2 lo one 
Auguſtins from St. Auguſtin, whoſe Rule they obſ alk 

The Auguſtins, popularly alſo called Auſtin 3 
were originally Hermits, pretended to have bee r, 
tuted by St. Auguſtin himſelf, but without much G n 
This is pretty certain, he laid the Foundations of 3 
ſtick Order about the Year 388, and retired to his Jes 
Eſtate near Tagaſta, to lead a religious Life wit wok, 
Companions : But it does not at all appear, th 3 
Order has ſubſiſted ever ſince, nor that the 0 
ye LN are deſcended without Interruption ws 

This Order in Reality only commenced yr... 
ander IV. in the Middle of hs thirteenth Dom: 5 
was formed gradually by the Union of divers N 


tions, which had no Rule, or at leaſt had not that of 


St. Auguſtin. Thoſe Congregations were th 
Bonites, the moſt antient of all; that of the "od r. 


Tuſcany; that of the Sack, or Bag; thoſe of J, 
of St. Blaiſe, of St. Benedict de Monte Fal wars 


Tower of Palmes, of Sancta Maria de Marin, of St 
James de Molinio, and the Loupſavo near Lucca. Es 


This Coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as mot 
Hiſtorians of the Order contend ; all that Fontiff did was 
to unite ſome Hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave the 
Rule of St. Auguſtin; but theſe were a diſtinct Bod 
from thoſe juſt mentioned. It was Alexander IV. that My, 
the grand Union, as appears from his Bull publiſhed in 
the Magnum of the Auguſtins, #4 


That Pontiff undertook this Union from the fit 


Quarter of his Pontificat, viz. in the Year 1254, It was 
the Year 1256, ere the Superiors of all the Congrega- 
tions could be got together. In the general Chapter the 
Union was effected: Lanfranc Septala, a Milaneze, was 


choſen General; and the Order divided into four Pro- 
vinces, viz. thoſe of France, Germany, and ltah, 
Since that, other Orders have been united to the Her- 


mits of St. Auguſtin; as the poor Catholicks, Gc. and 
the Order now conſiſts of 42 Provinces. 

After ſo many Unions the Order began to divide again 
into ſeparate Congregations, according to the Relaxa- 


tions and Reformations that afterwards got Footing. 


Such are the bare footed Hermits of St. Auguſtin ; the 


Congregation of Centorbi, or the Sicilian Reform; the |} 


Congregation of the Colorites in Calabria, &c. 
The Auguſtins are cloathed in Black, CIs 
The third Order of Auguſtins, if we credit F. Brin, 
was inſtituted by St. Auguſtin himſelf : But the Argu- 
ments he produces are ſo frivolous, that F. Hils ob- 
ſerves they are not worth the refuting. 


Note, That the Dominicans, Carmelites, and Auguſtin, 
though accounted Mendicants, ſeldom beg from Door 
to Door, unleſs it be now and then, for Form Sake, 
and in Places where they are very poor indeed ; and 
they ſeldom fix on ſuch Places. The Damm 
have publick Schools of Philoſophy, and Theo, 
where they teach the Doctrine of St. Thomas; and 
from which they reap ſome Benefits, which help to. 
wards their Subſiſtence. Ws 


I place the Mix ius next the Mendicants, becauſe i, 
Francis de Paulo, their Patriarch, derived their Num 
Minims, q. d. leaſt or ſmalleſt, from that of the Fm 
ciſcans, who call themſelves Mznors. 

This Order was inſtituted in 1440, and broug 


that St. Francis de Paulo's Prayers could leng 
Life. ET ESE TP | 
The Minims abſtain from Fleſh, Cheeſe, Butte, : 
and dreſs all their Food with Oil! but in fuch 3 
ner as to render it of a delicious Taſte; 


ht into 
France by St. Francis de Paulo himſelf, under the * 


of Louis XI. at that Prince's Sollicitation, uo 1. 


off 


leaſt I he 
at leaſt a 


% WA 


ben regaled with fome very good Diſhes in their 


Houſes. 


They are dreſſed in black, and wear alſo a ſmall 


K Cord, inſtead of a Girdle, in Imitation of the Fran- 


blac They have no Church-Muſick, but pſalmodize 


lace next the TR INITARIANS, though a more an- 


. *Order than the Minims; thus called, becauſe they 
ver inſtituted in Honour of the Trinity, for the re- 
ere r af Chriſtian Captives from the Infidels ; vulgarly 
Gen athurins, from their Monaſtery at Paris, and 
on of the Redemption. LR 
They are cloathed in white, and bear on the Stomach 
Croſs, partly red, and partly blue; by which three 
: un white, red, and blue, is ſuppoſed to be repre- 
rar the Myſtery of the Trinity. 1 
The Trinitarians make it their Buſineſs to go and 
om Chriſtians held in Slavery in the Republicks of 
7555 Tunis, and Tripoli, and the States of Morocco. 
mt have a Rule peculiar to themſelves ; tho? ſeveral 
Hiſtorians rank them among the Obſervers of the Rule 
K 1 
The Order had its Riſe in 1198, under the Pontificate 
of Imucent III. the Founders were S. John de Matha, and 


Felix de Valois : The firſt of Faucon in Provence; the ſe- their Origin to the third Order of St. Francis, whereof 


cond, not of the Royal Family of Valois, as ſome have 
*mapined; but thus called, in all Probability, as being a 
Native of the Country Valois. 8 1 8 

Cautbitr of Chatillon vas the firſt who gave them a 
Place in his Land to build a Convent ; which afterwards 


became the Chief of the whole Order: Honorius III. con- 


Frmed their Rule. Urban IV. appointed the Biſhop of 


Paris, and others, to reform them: They did it, and 


the Reform was approved in 1267, by Clement IV. 
This Order poſſeſſes about 250 Convents, divided in- 
to 13 Provinces z whereof ſix are in France, three in 


Ham, one in Italy, and one in Portugal. Formerly | 


there was one in England, another in Scotland, and a 
third in Ireland. But the Reformers have thought, 


ranſom themſelves if they pleaſed. 


In the general Chapters held in 1573 and 1576, a 


Reform was order d, and begun ſometime afterwards 
by Julian de Nantonville, and Claude Aleph, two. Her- 
mits of St, Michael, but now permitted by Pope Gre- 


gry to take the Habit of the Trinity; upon which 


their Hermitage was converted into a Houſe of the 
In 1609, the Pope allowed them to build new 


Houſes, and to introduce the Reform into the old ones. 
In 1635, Urban VIII. by a Brief, appointed the Cardi- 
nal de Rochefaucaut, to introduce the Reform into all 


the Houſes of the Order, which was done acordingly, 
by a Sentence containing the Reform in eight Articles; 
the principal whereof were, that they ſhould obſerve the 


night, Cc. In 15 54, there was alſo a Reform made a- 


mong thoſe of Portugal. 


The Habit of the Trinitarians is different in different 


8 and that of the Reformed different from 
ere ET Te ad” ls 


There are alſo bare-footed TRINITARIANS, who are 


a Reform of this Order, made in Spain, in a general 


Chapter, held in 1 594, where it was reſolved, that each 
rovince ſhould eſtabliſh two or three Houſes, where the 


primitive Rule ſhould be obſerved, and where the Reli- 


Sous ſhould 1 
Cloaths, Sc. and yet ſhould have the Liberty of re- 


turning to their antient Convent, when they thought fit. 


n Alvarez Baſan, intending to found a Monaſtery 
it Vaidepapnas, and deſiring to have it occupied by bare- 
footed Religious, it was agreed to add Nudity of Feet 
to the Reform, that the Trinitarians might have the Be- 
neßt of that Eſtabliſhment. The Reform afterwards grew 
into three Provinces, and was at laſt introduced into Po- 
land and Ruſſia : And thence into Germany and Italy. 
Ine are alſo bare-footed Trinitarians in France, eſta- 

ed by F. Jeroſin Hallius, who being ſent to Rome 

to ſollicit the firſt Reform mentioned above; not content 
erewith, carried it further, and obtained a Permiſſion 
* kope Gregory, to add a coarſe Habit, and Nudity of 


ORDERS 


their Name, they led a ve 
Meat, and faſted much. 


buried. 


imiti die Order was finally ſuppreſſed in 1668. 
primitive Rule approv'd of by Cement IV. ſhould abſtain ; Sg, 


from Fleſh, uſe wollen Shirts, have Mattins at Mid- 1 


ive up to a greater Auſterity, uſe coarſer 


3 
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Feet thereto, He began with the Convent of St, Dio- 
ny/ius at Rome, and thoſe of Aix in Provence. 

In 1 there were Houſes enough of this Reform to 
make a Province, and accordingly they held their firſt 
general Chapter the ſame Lear. 9 8 6 eng 


Note, That there are ſtill ſubſiſting ſeveral Orders, Vo 
ſtile themſelves Hermits, though they retain but the 
bare Name thereof, as the Hermits of St. Auguſtin, 

and the Camalduly heretofore mentioned, the Hermits 
of Brittini, the Hermits of St. Jerom, the Hermits of 
St. John Baptiſt, otherwiſe called Jeronymits, the Her- 


mits of St. Paul, &c. | 
The Hermits of Brittini, was a Congregation formed 


under Pope Gregory IX. who gave them the Rule of 
St. Auguſtin, 8 


Iheir firſt Hermitage or Abode, was in a ſolitary 
Place called Brittjni in the Marquiſate of Ancona ; whence 


ry auſtere Life, never eat any 


The Hermits of Si. Jerom, or Feronyinites, or Hierony- 


mites, is a Denomination given to divers Orders or Con- 


gregations of Religious. 


The firſt called Hermits of St. Jerom of Spain, owe 


the firſt Jeronymites were Members. Gregory XI. con- 


firmed this Order under the Name of St. Ferom, whom 
they had choſen for their Patron and their Model, and 


gave them the Conſtitutions of the Convent of St. Mary 
of the Sepulchre, with the Rule of St. Auguſtin ; and 
for Habit a white Tunick, with a Scapulary, a little 
Capuche, and a Mantle, all of their natural Colour 
out dying, and of a mean Price. e 
The Feronymites are in Poſſeſſion of the Convent of 
St. Laurence in the Eſcurial where the Kings of Spain are 


With- 


Hermits of St. Jerom, of the Obſervance, or of Lom- 


 bardy, were founded by Lupus d' Olmedo in 1424, in the 
Mountains of Cazalla, in the Dioceſe of Seville. | 


that the Slaves of thoſe three Kingdoms might very well 


The third Order of Feronymites was founded by Peter 
Gambacorti, about the Year 1377; but the Vows they 
made were only ſimple, till the Year 1568, when 


Pius V. appointed them to be ſolemn. They have Houſes 
in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria. | | 


The fourth Congregation of Feronymites, or the Her- 
mits of St. Jerom of Fieroli, began in 1360. When 


Charles de Monte Grenali, of the Family of the Count 


of that Name, retiring into Solitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it 

at Verona. It was approved by Innocent VII. under the 

Rule and Conſtitutions of St. Ferom : But Eugenius in 

1441 changed it for that of St. Auguſtin. As the Foun- 
der was of the third Order of St. Francis, they preſerved _ 
that Habit; but in 1460, Pius permitting ſuch as pleaſed 
to change it, occaſioned a Diviſion among them. This 
The Hermits of St. Jobn Baptiſt, was a religious Order 
in Navarre, whoſe principal Convent or Hermitage was 
ſeven Leagues from Pampelona. e 
Till the Time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the 
Obedience of the Biſhop of that Ciiy; but the Pope con- 
firmed them a religious Order, approved their Conſtitu- 
tions, and admitted them to make the Vows. Their 
Way of living was exceeding auſtere: They went bare- 
footed, wore no Linnen, lay on Boards, with a large 
Stone for a Pillow, and bore a large wooden Croſs upon 


their Breaſts. | 


Their Houſe was a Kind of Laura, rather than a Con- 


vent cantoned out into Cells, in which they lived ſoli- 


tary in the Middle of a Wood. 
The Hermits of St. Paul the firſt Hermit, is an Order 
formed in the thirteenth Century, by the Union of two 
Bodies of Hermits in Hungary, viz. thoſe of St. James de 
Patach, and thoſe of Piſilia near Zante. 

Upon their being incorporated, they choſe St. Paul the 
firſt Hermit for the common Patron and Protector of 
their Order, and aſſumed his Name. They multi- 
plied very conſiderably in Hungary, Germany, Poland, 
and other Provinces ; and came to have ſeventy Pro- 
vinces in Hungary alone; but the Revolutions and Wars 
in that Kingdom reduced them again, 


Note, That the next that follows in Order, are _ : 
1 | 


we call regular Prieſts, or Clerks, as the Fathers of 
| the Oratory, the Jeſuits, Jeſuaſtes, Fathers of the 
Miſfion, or of St. Lazarus, the Theatins, &c. 


The Fathers, or Prieſts of the Oratory, is a celebrated 
Congregation of Prieſts, who live together in a monaſtick 
Manner, but without Vows, firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome, 
about the Year 1590, by St. Philip Neri, a Florentine, 
under the Title of Oratory of Santa Maria in Valicella. 

On the Model of this the Cardinal Berulla, eſtabliſhed 
a Congregation of the Oratory of Jeſus in 1612, in 
France, which has ſince increaſed ; ſo that there are now 
60 Houles of Prieſts of the Oratory in the Kingdom. 

There is ſome Difference however, between the Ha- 
lian and French Inſtitutions. St. Philip Neri, to prevent 
the Confuſion which the great Number of Houſes uſually 
occaſion in Congregations, would have his to be a ſingle 
| Houſe, And though others were at Liberty to form 
the like Congregations, yet they were to have no De- 
pendance on one another. | : 

For this Reafon the Houſes of the Oratory in 1taly and 
Flanders are all independent ; whereas thoſe in France 
have all a Relation to each other, and all depend on the 
ſame Chief, who has the Quality of Superior General; 
and with three Aſſiſtants govern the whole Congre- 
|S „„ 3 
Ihe chief Occupation of the Prieſts of the Oratory 
is the Inſtruction of Youth, for which Purpoſe they have 
publick Schools in the Places where they are eſtabliſhed. 
| They are moſt of them Men of the greateſt Piety, and 
moſt profound Erudition; and have among them very 
good Philoſophers, profound Theologians, and excel- 
| lent Orators; who fill with great Reputation and an 
_ univerſal Applauſe the beſt Chairs in France, and have 
often the Honour to preach before the King. 

The Prieſts of the Oratory and the Jeſuits are Anta- 
goniſts, as well in Point of Doctrine, as by a Motive of 


Emulation; the former eſpouſe the Doctrine of St. Au- 
guſtin on Grace, which they teach efficacious of itſelf; 


and the latter the Doctrine of Molina, a famous Theo- 
logian of their Society, who rejects that Sort of Grace, 


and pretend that it is no otherwiſe efficacious, but 


by the Conſent of our Will. „ 

The Prieſts of the Oratory, in general, have ſeldom 
any other Ambition, than to acquit themſelves well of 
their publick Functions, and never thruſt themſelves into 


they be called to it. I was educated by them from 
ſeven Years of Age, to cleven and a halt, when I made 


my firſt Voyage to Sea, with the Marquiſs de Coetlogon, 
my Uncle, afterwards Vice-Admiral of the Ponant, and 


Marſhal of France; but the Peace being concluded 
ſoon after, I returned to my Studies under the ſame Ma- 
ſters, without neglecting entirely the military Profeſ- 
ſion I was deſigned for, if my Misfortunes had not 
proved an Obſtacle to it. FE ID 
The Prieſts of the Oratory are at Liberty to ſtay in the 
Congregation as long as they pleaſe, and to go out of it 
when they Pesſe. „„ 4 
The JESsU ITS, is an Order of Religious, founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, called allo the Society of Jeſus. 


This Order has render'd itſelf very conſiderable by its 


Miſſions into the Indies, and by its other Employments 
relating to the Study of the Sciences, and the Educa- 
tion of Youth. — The Council of Trent calls them, Re- 
gular Clerks of the Company of Feſus. | 
It was in the Year 1538, that Ignatius having aſſem- 
bled ten of his Companions at Rome, choſen moltly out 


of the Univerſity of Paris, propoſed to them ro make 


a new Order. Aiter this he preſented the Plan of his 
Inſtitution to Paul III. who appointed three Commiſ- 
ſioners to examine it; upon whoſe Report the Pontiff 
confirmed the Inſtitution, under the Name of the Com- 
pany of Feſus, by a Bull in 1540. By this Bull, their 
Number was reſtrained to ſixty ; but that Reſtriction 
was taken away, two Years afterwards, by another Bull. 
The Order has been ſince confirmed by ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing Popes, who have added many new Rights and Pri- 
vileges to it. | 
The End principally propoſed by this Order, is, as 
retended, to gain Converts to the Roman Church ; with 
which View they diſperſe themſelves in every Country, 
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_ ſition of ſome Princes, and even to the Parricid 


are in all Appearance, the Diſciples of that 
fince, like him, they conſult nothing but their 


wanting to deprive an illuſtrious Family of a large Sum, 


ciety at his Death, though that Money is the Produ 


| | their Hands, it will be of no Benefit to the Publick, but 
the Palaces of Princes, and are never ſeen there unleſs. 


Court of Rome, is to give up her Right. 


and Nation. But they are accuſed (if very jug, - 
J leave to the Judgment of the whole World 
this holy Motive ſubſervient to their own Inter 
propagating their Grandeur, Ambition, Power 
der the ſpecious Pretence of Propagating the c. un- 
It is even pretended, that in the Proteſtant 6 Goſpel, 
where they are ſent into Miſſion, they make , "is, 
Number of Proſelytes to Proteſtantiſm, in one 1 greater 
their Supineneſs, Want of Charity, Calumnies. 58 
ful Spirit, Love of Money, and all hid nder 
outward Shew of Religion, than the beg p, great 
Preacher can do in ten. It is true, that I hay 
ſome Jeſuits guilty of thoſe Crimes, and es a 
land than any where elſe; but I have, lkewiſe 1 Eng. 
a far greater Number of very worthy Feſuits, e e 
other Countries, and I think it very unjuſt nd le? in 
to make a celebrated Congregation as that is eros 
able for the Crimes of a few Particulars. If ſome 5 wer 
have been ſuſpected of having contributed to the tem 


the whole Order had certainly no Hand in IG F 7 
g in 


the firſt Company of Feſus, there was a Judas, and 
Jeſuits who are guilty of the Crimes above-mentin, 


Traitor; 
Own In. 
aſter as he did, if 


et, - l 


tereſt, and would ſell their divine 
they could find Purchafers. 5 | 

Their Conduct in the Indies is alſo cenſured, wn; 
Pretence of having eſtabliſhed their Empire the de 
ſtead of that of Jeſus Chriſt; and of having mad 
monſtrous and prophane Mixture of the r 
Confucius, with thoſe of the Chriſtianiſm. Though 1 
this may proceed from the Jealouſy of their Enemies 
as well as what is rumour*d here at preſent, of their 


re there, in. 


becauſe it was found in the Poſſeſſion of one of the 80. 
of an Eſtate belonging to that Family; and the Con- 
ſcience of the Heireſs does not permit her to have Re. 
courſe to the Laws of the Realm, for a Redreſ; though 
I cannot help thinking her Conſcience a little too {cry- 
pulous in that Caſe ; and that that Money would be far 
ere, in her own Hands, which are always open for 
charitable Deeds, whereas thoſe of the Jeſuits are al 
ways ſhut to the Diſtreſſed ; for if that Money falls in 


if the good Lady has the Diſpoſal thereof, her preſent 
extenſive Charity gives us Hope, the greateſt Part of it 
will be employ'd in feeding the Hungry, and cloathing 
the Naked. To remit the Deciſion of that Affair to the 


The Jeſuits have the Politicks to receive no other 
Subjects among them, but thoſe who are born either of 
an illuſtrious, or of a rich Family, or in whom they find 
a very great Diſpoſition for the Sciences. For thoſe of 
an illuſtrious Family introduce them at the Court of 
Princes, where there are always ſome of them ſeen, and 
render them formidable: The Rich increaſe their Store; 
and thoſe of an extraordinary Merit heighten the Repu- 
tation of the Order. 

The Jeſuits have no particular Habit; but change 
and accommodate it to Time and Occaſion > _ 

The Order conſiſts of five different Claſſes ; profeſſed 
Falbers, ſpiritual Coadjutors, approved Scholars, Lay 
Brothers, called alſo temporal Coadjutors, and Novices 
The profeſſed Fathers, who make the Body of the 
Company, take the three ſolemn Vows of Religion put 
lickly ; and to theſe add a ſpecial Vow of Obedience to 
the Head of the Church (which laſt Vow they obleri* 
while it ſuits their Conveniency, otherwiſe they mate Dn 
Scruple of breaking it.) — The ſpiritual Coadjutors mabe 
alſo publick Vows of Chaſtity, Poverty, and Obechence3 
but omit the fourth relating to Miſſions, Sc. 
proved Scholars are thoſe, who after two Years Novicut, 
have been admitted, and have made the three _ : 
Religion ; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared. L n 
are in the Way to become profeſſed or ſpiritud 2 1 
tors, according as the General thinks fit, — The ; 
grees, except that of profeſſed, are never ery " 
after two Years Noviciat, and ſeven Years Stud), — 
or Regency, a third Year of Noviciat, and thitt) 100 
Years of Age, The Vows of the Scholars ate 1 


3 


, Side. but only conditional on the Side of 

oo Genera loving it in his Power to diſ- 

po 0e i divided into Aſiftances ; the Aſſſtances 
c 


- 4c. and the Provinces into Houſes. It is go- 
no Le al who is perpetual and abſolute; he 
em d v Rome, and is elected by a general Congrega- 
des yl Order. He has with him five Perſons, who 
jon 611 ory his Miniſters; they are called his At- 
. 1 bear the Name of the Kingdom or Country 

re they belong, and by whom they are appointed, 
5 - Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. 
958 ſe belongs the Care of preparing the Matters of 
har give Aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a 
den u te facilitate their Diſpatch. It is by theſe, that 
- feriors and Superiors go regularly before the Ge- 
bod I They are choſen by the Congregation, and are 
se the General's Counſellors to aſſiſt him in his 
6, but alſo to obſerve his Conduct; and, if they 
Occaſion, they may call a general Congregation 
i t his Conſent, who may depoſe him in Form; or 
ny it in their Power to depoſe him themſelves, | 
| * having, by Letter, obtain'd the Suffrages of their 
Provinces. , er K; . ES 
:ovince has four Kinds of Houſes, viz. profeſ 
piſs which can have no Lands 1 them; 
ll Neves where the Sciences are taught; Reſidences, 
5 1 ire a Number of Workmen, employ'd in ſuch 
Offce as have any immediate Relation to Preaching, 
Confeſſion, Miſſions, Sc. and Houſes of Novices. 
Among the Colleges, e ar 
lxes and others called Seminaries. Theſe laſt are ſet a- 
fot the young Jeſuits to go through their Courſes 
at Philoſophy and Theology in; the others are for 
Exh Province is govern'd by a Provincial, and each 
Houſe by a Superior; who is called a Rector in the Col- 
and a Superior in other Houſes. Ignatius regula- 
ed the Diſcipline of theſe Houſes, eſpecially of the 
by what he had obſerved in the Sorbonne, while 
0 ĩ 
The Profeſſed of this Order, renounce by a ſolemn Vow, 
all Preferment, and eſpecially Prelacy; and cannot re- 
ceive any, unleſs enjoined thereto by the Pope, under 
Pain of Sin, This the Pope ſometimes does; inſomuch 
that they have had eight Cardinals of their Order. 


Note, That the greateſt Ornament of the Society of Jeſus, 
uns St. Francis Xaverius, juſtly ſtiled the Apoſtle of 
the Indies; who by the Auſterity of his Life, a truly 
angelical Unction and Energy of his Diſcourſe, and 
by expoſing himſelf to continual and innumerable 
Dangers, converted almoſt all Japan to Chriſtianity, 
without procuring the leaſt temporal Advantage either 
to himſelf or his Order ; and died there the Death of 
the Elect, rather full of Merits than of Years. 


The Fathers of the Miss rox, is alſo a Congregation of 


| confirmed in 1626, by Pope Urban VIII. under the Ti- 
tle of Priefts of the Congregation of the Miſſion. 


the poor People in the Country; and to this Purpoſe 
oblige themſelves not to preach, or adminiſter any of 


we Biſhop, or Provincial reſiding. 

ermam, and in Poland. At Paris they have a Semi- 

nary which they call the foreign Miſſion, where Youth 

re bred up, and qualified for Miſſions abroad. _ 
he Fathers of $t. LAzARus, called alſo LAZ ARI TES, 

at certain regular Clerks of a Congregation, inſtituted 

n France in the ſeventeenth Century, by M. Vincent. 

hey take the Denomination from a Houſe in the 


- 9 des bons Enfants; where young Rakes 
ef Qua 
o learn a better Courſe of Life, and undergo a ſevere 


oTettion for their paſt Debaucheries; which Correc- 


von conſiſts moſt commonly in ſevere and frequent Ver- 
Auons of the Poſteriors. | 2 


* ibopgicks of the Kingdom of France, of the Semi- 


1 
* 


ORDERS. 
naties eſtabliſhed to inſtru& young Clerks in all the 


Exerciſes of Piety, and prepare them for their Admiſ: 
ſion into Holy Orders. | 


of the ſecular Prieſts. 
who has his Aſſiſtants like that of the Jeſuits, They 


are, in general, Perſons of Merit, and of a very exem- 
plary Life. 5 | 
The TurArixs are alſo regular Prieſts ; thus called 
from their firſt Superior Don John Pietro Caraffa, Arch- 


biſhop of Chief, in the Kingdom of Naples, which was 
antiently called Theate. 


ſome called ſimply Col- 
there are ſome ca * Prieſts Habit. 


Prieſts and Lay-Men, inſtituted by Vincent de Paul, and 
Theſe profeſs to make it their whole Buſineſs to aſſiſt 


the Sacraments in any Town where there is an Archbi- 


ey are ſettled in moſt Provinces of France, Italy, 


axboury of Paris. They have a Seminary at Paris, - 


ty, or Burghers of Paris, are ſometime ſhut up, 


heſe Fathers have alſo the Direction in ſeveral of 
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The Habit of theſe Prieſts is not different from that 
They are govern'd by a General, 


The fame Archbiſhop was afterwards Pope, by the 


Name of Paul IV. after having been a Companion of 


Gatetan, a Venetian Gentleman, the firſt Founder of this 
Order, at Rome, in 1524. 


The Theatins were the firſt who aſſumed the Title of 


regular Clerks. They have not only no Lands or fixed 
Revenues, either in Common or in Propriety ; but they 

do not even aſk or beg any Thing; 
Providence ſhall ſend them for their Subſiſtance. 


but wait for what 


They employ themſelves much in foreign Miſſions ; 
and in 1627, enter'd upon Mingrelia, where they have 
an Eſtabliſhment : They have had the like in . artary, 
Circaſſia, and Georgia, which they have ſince abandoned 


by Reaſon of the little Progreſs they made in the Con- 
verſion of thoſe People. | | | 


Their firſt Congregation appeared at Rome, in 1 324, 
and was confirmed the ſame Year by Clement VII. Their 
Conſtitutions were drawn up at a general Chapter in 
1604, and approved by Clement VII. They wear the 


Note, That having thus given a conciſe hiſtorical Ac- 
count of all the different Orders of Monks and Friars, 
ever ſince their firſt Inſtitution, to this preſent Time; 
it is proper I ſhould give next one of all the Ciffe- 
rent Orders of Nuns, or religious Congregations of 

Women; beginning by the moſt antient, which in 
the Weſt is that of the Benedifine Nuns, 4 


The Benedifine Nuns follow the Rule of St. Benedif, 


except that they do not abſtain from Fleſh : They cele- 
brate the divine Service in the ſame Manner the Bene. 
dictines do, and have the ſame Church-Muſick. They 
riſe at Two in the Morning to their Matins ; and go to | 


Church five times a Day. 


— Their Habit is black like that of the Benedi#ine Monks; 
except that in lieu of a Cowl, they wear a Veil, and un- 
der it a Cambrick Forehead-Cloth, which covers about 
a third Part of their Forehead ; their Boſom being alſo 
covered with what they call a Guimpe of the ſame. 
This Habit is very noble, decent, and becoming. 
Moſt of their Houſes in France are royal Abbeys, or 
Priories, at the King's Nomination. 8 5 
The Bernardine Nuns follow the Reform of St. Ber- 
nard, and abſtain from Fleſh. Their Habit is white, 
with a black Scapulary, and a black Veil. 
The FulLLANTINESs, are ſtill more reformed than 
the Bernardines, and follow the Conſtitutions of the 
Fuillants. In ſome of their Houſes they undertake the 
Correction of Proſtitutes, or debauched Women, 


The CLARISsES, or Nuns of St. Claire, follow the 


Rule of St. Francis, and was founded by St. Claire, even 
in St. Francis's Time. 3 . 
Their Habit is a coarſe grey Cloth; they wear no 
Linen, and go barefoot. They have no Revenues, 
but employ Lay-Brothers, called Freres Chapeau, becauſe 
they wear a Hat, in lieu of a Cowl, to go a begging for 
them. | : 
The Dominican Nuns, called in ſome Places, Preach. 
ing Siſters, are even more antient than the Friars of that 
Order; St. Dominick having founded a Society of re- 
ligious Maids at Pouilles, ſome Years before the Inſtitu- 
tion of his Order of Men, viz. in 1206. Their Habit 

is like that of the Dominican Friars, white and black. 
The Norbetine Nuns, in the firſt Monaſteries built 
by S. Norbert, were only ſeparated from the Men by a 
Wall: But in 1137, by a Decree of a general Chapter, 
this Practice was prohibited, and the Women removed 
out of thoſe already built, to a greater Diſtance from 
thoſe of the Men. Their Habit is all white, like that of 
the Men. 
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The TREATINES, are Nuns, under the Direction of 
the Ibeatins. 

There are two Kinds of Theatines, under the Title o 
Siſters of the immaculate Conception, who form two diffe- 
rent Congregations, the one engaged by ſolemn Vows, 
and the other only by ſimple Vows. Their common 
Foundreſs was Urſula Benincaſa. Thoſe who make the 
ſimple Vows are the moſt antient, and are called abſo- 
lutely Theatines of the Congregation : They had their Riſe 
at Naples, in 1583. 

The others are called Theatines of the Hermitage : The 
whole Buſineſs of theſe are praying in Retirement, and 
an auſtere Solitude, to which they engage themſelves by 
folemn Vows. 

The Theatines of the firſt Congregation, take Care of 
the temporal Concerns of theſe laſt. Their Houſes 
ſtand together, and communicate by a large Hall. 
Their Foundreſs drew up their Conſtitutions, and laid the 
Foundation of their Houſe at Naples, but died before it 
was finiſhed. | | 

Gregory XIV. who confirmed the new Inſtitute, under 


the Rule of St. Auguſtin, appointed that they ſhould be 


under the Direction of the Theatines. Urban VIII. re- 
voked this Article by a Brief in 1624, and ſubjected 
them to the Nuncio of Naples; but Clement IX. annulled 
this Brief, and ſubmitted them anew to the Theatines, 
by a Brief in 1668. 9 hs We | 
The UrsuLins, is an Order of Nuns, who obſerve 


the Rule of St. Auguſtin; and are chiefly noted for tak- 


ing on them the Education of young Maids. 55 
They take their Name from their Inſtitutereſs S. Ur- 


ſula; and are cloathed in white or black. The Uſulines 


have ſpread exceedingly in France, &c. within theſe few 
Years. — Few Maids but are put out to School to them. 
They are all under the Juriſdiction of the Dioceſan. 


a ote, One of the moſt celebrated Order of Nuns, is that 


of Fontevrault in France, founded by Robert d Arbre Sec, 
or Arbricelle, Britanny, according to ſome Authors, or 
of the little Province of Perche, according to others. 
This Man cauſed himſelf to be followed by a vaſt 


Number of Men and Women, who at firſt lived lo- 


vingly together; but the French Clergy, afraid, with 
much Reaſon, that that Mixture of Sexes, might be 
attended at laſt with ſome very great and frequent In- 
conveniencies, obliged Robert to ſeparate his Female 
Proſelytes from the Men; which he did with ſo much 


Reluctancy, that he made that Separation conſiſt only 
in the Partition of few Walls; and order'd, contrary 
to the common Practice of all the Founders of reli- 


gious Congregations, that the Men ſhould be ſubject 
to the Women, and that the Abbeſs of Fontevrault, 


ſmhould be the Superior of the whole Order, and admit 


both Men and Women to Profeſſion ; which has con- 
tinued ever ſince. 
relate of Robert, that the better to practiſe the Vir- 


tue of Chaſtity, he laid a whole Night between the 


two prettieſt Women of his Followers, and roſe the 
next Morning as pure and undefiled as he went to Bed; 
this the Abbot Fleury, in his eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
calls Novum genus Martyrii, a new Kind of Martyr- 
dom. The Abbeſs of Fontevrault is always either a 
Princeſs, or a Perſon of the firſt Quality, who has em- 
braced the monaſtick Life. 


do ſeldom any Thing elſe but eat, drink, and 
ſleep; and are very little known, either in the 
Church, or the learned World. | | 


Towards the Middle of the laſt Century, F. Joſeph le 
Clerc du Tremblay, a Capuchin Friar, and ſometimes 
Confident of Cardinal Richlieu, inſtituted a Congregation 
of Nuns, whom he called Les Filles du Calvaire, Maids 
of the Calvary, and to whom he gave the Rule of St. 
Benedict; and Conſtitutions, which, in ſeveral Particu- 
lars, are like thoſe of his own Order. | 

Theſe Nuns are cloathed in black, riſe at Two in the 


Morning to their Matins, abſtain from Fleſh, and are 
never ſeen by apy Body, except their near Relations, af- 


ter they have been admitted to Profeſſion. They ſing 

all their Offices, as the other Benedictines do, with a very 
great Decency, and their Muſick is heavenly fine. 

There are alſo Nuns of the V1is1TATI10N; whoſe Rule 
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is not very auſtere. Their Hab 


Moſt of the Nuns, called HospIT A1 
os ary of 05 Auguſtin, and are a p 
oſpitals, which they do with a ore Sover 
nity and Compaſſion. the Rl Hung, 


| Monks to converſe at all Times with the Nuns, 
Paſcbalis II. writing to Didacus Archbiſhop of Gan- 
 Poſtella, ſays, that it is a Thing quite unbecoming, 


The Order of the Norbertins, as already obſerved, had 


| like, which multiplied much in Brabant, and inte 
The Hiſtorians of thoſe Times | ich muitipned mucn in Frabas, zd i 


that there was nothing to fear. 


Note alſo, That in the 11th Canon of the Synod of & 


Monks, Religious, or 
what you will be pleaſed to call them, of Fontevrault, 


duct, but likewiſe inſtruct and edify them by tl 


vernment, which was granted them withou 


; <tr and 07 
according to the Conſtitutions of St. Ther eſa; ther 


it | 
wear a Silver Croſs hanging down 2 0 - they 


eaſt, g 

LI ER ES 7 
bt 0 , 
ppointed t0 oy 


Their Habit ; : . 
Scapulary and a black Veil. wade Witte With a 
he moſt celebrated Monaſtery of #k;c E.; 
of the Hotel Dieu at Paris, which oF Td that | 
hundred profeſſed Nuns, and fifty Novites s of x y 
tend the Sick Night and Day, having all th They 1. 
the Hoſpital diſtributed between them, 1 Wards of q 
lieve one another, and watch almoſt every Kos they te. ſ 
poor Patients committed to their Care, N of the f 
Chriſtian Patience and Tenderneſs, and with, ,* tu | 
them the leaſt angry Word; never refuſin Fu Syn 
the are | cab 1 125 all they can aſk N 1 
not prejudicial to their Health, or 1 | 
hy | SO = COOUUry. to their Re. 0 
Beſides the above-mention'd differen . 
of Nuns, there are alſo CANON ESS ES. who ab ien F 
who enjoy a Prebend, affixed by the Found Amen | 
Maids ; without being obliged to renounce th yg (0 1 
or make any Vo.]W WW. e World of 
There are few of theſe, except in Hande , 
many : They are rather looked ik as 1 d Ger. 1 
Retreat of Girls for Marriage, than an Engage 5 th 
the Service of God. | CEN hi 
CANON ESSES of St. Auguſtin, or regular. 
a Kind of Nieden i the Rule ald. J * 
of which there are various Congregrations. ben, ar 
Note, That the 20th Canon of the ſecond Council f 1 ; 
Nice, in Bithynia, held in 785, condemns the 0 | 
ble Monaſteries, i. e. where Men and Women Abb x 
together, as ſcandalous, and giving Occaſion to Sin g 
They were very antient, and we learn from Hiflory a 
that there were ſuch of the Rule of St. Pachoning, x 
which were ſeparated but by the River Nile, Po . 
Gelaſius reprimands ſeverely, in his Epiſtle to the K 
ſhops of the March of Ancona, a Pelagian Prieſt, called 
| Seneca, who wanted to introduce ſuch. The Empe. 
ror Fuſtinian ſeparated them by a Law inſerted in the g 
Codex, becauſe, ſays he, it procures Means to the | 


that in his Country the Monks ſhould inhabit with 
the Nuns, and that he muſt aboliſh that bad Cuſtom, 
and procure that they ſhould lodge in different Houſes 


at its Beginning theſe double Monaſteries ; and the Or- 
der of the Ciſterians, which came afterwards, had the | 


Dioceſe of Liege. The Canon we ſpeak of, except 
the Monaſteries of St. Bafil ; and is willing they ſhould 
ſubſiſt; but thoſe Monaſteries were ſo well regulated, 
| The Council of B 
approved, likewiſe, the double Monaſteries of 8. 
Bridget, at the Requeſt of Erick King of Sweden, 


ville, held in 619, it is order'd, that the Monaſteries 
of Nuns in the Betbick, ſhall be govern'd by Monts, 
becauſe, ſay the Fathers of that Synod, we provice 
efficaciouſly for the Salvation of the Virgins conte. 
ted to Feſus Chriſt, by appointing them ſpiritual Dr 
rectors, who can not only defend them by ther Con 


Doctrine and their Example. 
In 1:aly, particularly, and in France, moſt of = 
Nuns are governed by Monks or Friars of their oun 
Order; which notwithſtanding ſeveral Nomen 
Nuns have aſked the Popes to be free from that Co. 
t Difficul 
ty. The Reaſon is, that moſt of the Religious oft f 
Times, have neither the antient Piety, not che ho 
ing neceſſary for the Government of Nuns; _ Fi 
tain Meekneſs and Condeſcenſion, which oo py 
quite. We have ſeen in France 4 great Schi 1 
that Subject, among the Carmelite Nuns, ſome bam, 
ing to be govern'd by the bare footed Carmelite 
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* main under the Direction of parti - 
a ee by the Holy See. The Diſ- 
that whole Convents of thoſe Nuns 
and retired into Flanders, 

are govern'd by the Carmelite Friars. 

fame Canon which gives Monks for Supe- 
. Maids conſecrated to God, orders that they 
: 1 choſen amongſt the oldeſt, and the moſt 
hall . forbidding them to have any Famularity | 
_ to approach the Gate of the Monaſtery, 
to any but the Superior, who even then 
accompanied with two or three other Nuns ; 
aking of any Thing elſe, but of what has Re- 
he Preſervation of the Inſtitution. 


never ſpe 
ation to t 


is Treatiſe, ſhould poſtulare a conſiderable 
graghout Ty are admitted 0 a Monaſtery; and 
N whom they addreſs themſelves for their Admiſ- 
thoſe *. d paint to them, in the moſt vivid Colours, 
5 t the Order they deſire to be received into, has the 
ok capable to deter young Minds from it. 

Friar he has addreſſed himſelf to, informs the Father 
or eincn of it, who ſends the Poſtulant his Obedience, 
mo an Order, which he is to preſent to the Superior of 
Fs Houſe, where he is to make his Novictate, to receive 
lim That Noviciate laſts commonly a whole Year, 


he happens to be a profeſſed Monk. 


"ws in bis former Sentiments, all the Profeſſed meet to- 
ther, and conſult among themſelves, if the Novice be 
worthy of being admitted to make his ſolemn Vows ; 
| which is determined by the Plurality of Voices; and if 
the Novice has a Majority thereof, a Day is fixed for his 
lem Profeſſion 3 if not, he is turn'd out of the Mona- 

And the fame in Monaſteries of Nuns. 


viz, of Poverty, Chaſtity, and Obedience, 


theſ: Vows, It is agreed the antient Anachorets and 
conſecrate themſelves to God by an indiſſolvable Ob- 
ligation, but were at Liberty to quit their Retirement, 
not introduced till long after ; and that to fix the too 


the World, repented tbo ſoon, or too ſlightly, and 


c 
5 the Quiet of Families by their Return, 
d Eraſmus will have it, that ſolemn Vows were not 


were not indiſſoluble. It is true they were obligatory 


1 Promiſes, as to Conſcience, and the Inconſtancy of 
x; luch as violated them, was held an odious Deſertion : 
). But as to Law, the Perſons were not held to be ci- 


capable of all Acts of civil Society. 


this only regarded the Convent; on Account of which, 
every Perſon diveſted himſelf of all Property: But the 


po 1 Ys or render them incapable of inherit- 
No Religious, it is true, acquired the Propert 
of the Efetts” h = 
; the Monaſtery, in favour of which he had diveſted 
_ ufelf of every Thing; and the Monaſtery only left 
im the Uu. fruits and Direction of them. The 


ng kent confirmed this Privilege to di- 


. if they were Seculars, and had made no /ows. 
w Preſent the civil Death of a Religious is dated 
om the Day he makes the Vous; and from that 


Vol. II. 


Almoſt all the Monks, Friars, and Nuns, mentioned 


When a Poſtulant is known a good Subject, the Monk 


is called the Year of Probation, becauſe the Novice 
nyt through all the Exerciſes of the Monaſtery, 


1nd learns the Rule he is to obſerve all his Life-time, if mitted to oblige themſelves by the moſt ſolemn 


The Year of Probation expired, if the Novice conti- | 


The /ows made on that ſolemn Occaſion are three, | 


Note, That Authors are divided as to the Antiquity k 

Hint of the Thebaide made none; they did not 
and return into the World, whenever the Fervour that 
drove them out of it came to abate. — Vous were 
frequent Inconſtancy of ſuch as, after retiring from 
by that Means ſcandalized the Church, and diſturbed 
introduced till the 13th Century, under the Pontifi- 
cate of Boniface VIII. Others hold them as antient 
as the Council of Chalcedon: But the Truth is, before 
Boniface VIII. there were none but ſimple Vous, and 


ſuch as might be diſpenſed withal. Their Yows till 
that Time, were not deemed eternal Chains; they 


vily dead, fo as, upon their Return, to render them 


he moſt common Yow was that of Poverty, but 
making of Yows did not at all exclude them from the 


that fell to him; they all belonged 


and permitted the Monks to inherit, as 
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Time he is utterly incapable of inheriting. A Religious 
may reclaim or proteſt againſt his Yows, within five 
Years ; but after that it is no longer admitted. The 
Failures in the Profeſſion, are eſteemed to be purged 

by his Silence, and Perſeverance for five Years. In. 
deed to be relieved from his Yows, *tis not enough 
the Party reclaim within the five Years, but he muſt 
likewiſe prove he was forced to take the Habit. Tho? 
a Religious, of an auſtere Order, on Account of his 
ill State of Health, which renders him incapable of 


obſerving the Rule of the Order he is enter'd into, 


may, with a Diſpenſation from. the Pope, paſs into a 
more mitigated Order, which is ſtiled ad Laxiora. 
For my Part, I will not pretend to condemn the 
monaſtical Vows, on the contrary, I am of Opinion, 
that ſolemn Vows are ſacred, and were conſidered. as 
ſuch even among the Pagans themſelves ; it was al- 
ways permitted, in all Sorts of Religions, to conſe- 
crate one ſelf in a particular Manner to the Service of 


God; but then I would have that Conſecration made, 
with mature Deliberation, and in an Age where he 
that conſecrates himſelf knows what he does, with- 

out following the firſt Movements of an indiſereet 

Zeal; and in an Age, where even the civil Law does 
not think a Perſon capable of being his own Maſter, in 
temporal Affairs, ſo as to manage them without the 


Direction of a Tutor. For if a Man or a Woman is 
not accounted to have Judgment or Diſcretion enough 
to make Choice of a ſettled State in the World, or to 
enter into civil Engagements, how can they be wi 


ro- 
teſtation, to follow a Kind of Life, and that without 


being permitted ever to quit it afterwards, on any Con- 


ſideration whatever, when Reaſon has quite open d 
their Eyes, and made them repent of their Choice? 


It is true, that the Council of Trent has in ſome Mea- 


ſure remedied Part of the Abuſes committed in 


theſe Caſes; for before that Council, Children were 
ſhut up in a Monaſtery, almoſt from their Cradle, 


and obliged to embrace the monaſtick Life, without 


_ conſulting their Inclination ; and before they knew 


any Thing of another: But even ſince the Sanction 
of that Council, is fixteen Years accompliſhed, a fit 
Age to embrace a Profeſſion for one's Life? Can one 


know what he does, when he is ſuppoſed not to know 


himſelf yet ? Does not a Child at that Age (for he is 


then no other but a Child) who follows the too great 


Impetuoſity of his Paſſions, deſerve Correction? Why 
then ſhould he be permitted to follow the Impetuoſity 
of an indiſcreet and fiery Zeal, which a few Years 
more of Experience, and a more free Uſe of his 


| Reaſon, will, in all Likelihood, diſapprove, and per- 
_ haps condemn. 
naſteries quite ſhut againſt all Sorts of Perſons, with- 


I would not have the Gates of Mo- 


out Diſtinction ; but I would not have them open but 
to thoſe only who have had a long Experience of the 
World, and quit it, either becauſe they have diſco- 
vered the Vanity thereof, or to repent, in a ſolitary 


Life, of the Faults they have committed in it. Thirty 


or forty Years would be a very good Age to embrace 
ſuch a Kind of Life; for then a Man is capable to make 
ſuch a Choice; otherwiſe it is captivating Man's Li- 
berty, which God deſigned we ſhould enjoy in its full 
Extent. It is true, that if this wholeſome Rule was 
obſerved, the Monaſteries would be neither ſo nume- 
rous, nor ſo well filled as they are; but then they 
would perhaps be kept in a better Order; and the 
Monks and Friars would not repent ſo ſoon, nor be 
ſo ready to deſert their Monaſtery on the firſt favour- 


able Opportunity, to the great Scandal of the mona- 
ſtick Life. Beſides, would it not be more honoura- 


ble, and more agreeable to the Intention of the 
Founders, to have a ſmall Number of Religious, who 
would be contented with their Profeſſion, than to 
have a vaſt Number of them, the greateſt Part where- 
of repent of the Choice they have made? For as they 
were too young to know any Thing of the World, 
when they entered the Monaſtery; when they begin 
to have an entire Uſe of their Reaſon, they imagine, 
on what they hear and fee of it, that it has many 


more Charms than it has in Reality, and therefore 


wiſh to return into it; which ſome of them do 
8K by 
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by a clandeſtine Deſertion of their Monaſtery, which 
the World itſelf conſiders as a Crime; and where they 
can ſcarce live publickly without Scandal ; though 
God, who cannot approve thoſe indiſcreet Vocations, 
may look on thoſe Flights with an Eye of Compaſhon, 
and procure ſome Means to thoſe Deſerters, to make 


Attonement for it, otherwiſe than by returning to 


their Monaſtery, where they are ſure to meet with a 
very ſevere Puniſhment, expoſed . end the 
Remainder of their unfortunate Days in Deſpair. 
What I ſay here of Men muſt be likewiſe under- 
ſtood of young Girls, who are forced into a Convent, 
either becauſe they have no Fortune to procure them 
an honourable Eſtabliſhment in the World ; or Nature 
has not been favourable to them ; and they are ſhut 
up there to hide their Imperfections, or Deformities; 
for thoſe Sacrifices to God are not always made of a 
Victim without Spots or Imperfections; for com- 
monly the Parents offer to God thoſe of their Chil- 
dren, whom they imagine the World would refuſe ; 
but were they to follow the Dictates of Nature, and 
the Principles of a Chriſtian Equity, they ſhould offer 


none but thoſe who offer themſelves voluntarily, nor 


even ſuffer they ſhould offer themſelves, till they are 
capable to do it ; for thoſe forced Vocations, or which 


proceed from want of Reflection, Diſappointments, 


or any other indiſcreet Motives, are not at all agree- 
able to God, and rather renders Salvation uncertain 
than aſcertain it. So many Monaſteries which ſwal- 
low up the Fortune of Families, or are otherwiſe 
oppreſſive to the Publick, is a great Obſtacle to the 
Reunion of ſeveral Nations in the fame Faith. Let it 
be granted that the Monks and Nuns. pray for us; but 
their Prayers do not diſpenſe us from praying ourſelves, 
therefore it ſeems, that it is in ſome meaſure needleſs 
to hire others to do it. If we be obliged to practiſe a 
Chriſtian Charity, we ſee daily a great many Objects 
thereof, who are much more worthy of it than thoſe 
who live in a holy Indolence; though I would not 
have Religious deprived of a decent Subſiſtence, but 


their Number ſhould be limitted, and a Competency 


allowed for ſuch a Number; and what remains of 
their immenſe Revenues applied to better Uſes ; Part 
to eaſe the Subjects of ſome of their moſt heavy Taxes, 
and Part for the Maintenance of the Poor, and the 
Education of Orphans, and other Children born in 


Indigency. Of what Service is it to me to have the 
Name of my Anceſtors chronicled in the Archives of 


Monaſteries, under the faſtuous Title of Benefactors, 
if I am reduced to Beggary, and want the Neceſlaries 
of Life? — An indiſcreet Zeal throws ſometimes a 
Man into a Monaſtery, who had perhaps ſerved his 
Prince and Country with Reputation, either in the 
Armies, in the Cabinet, or in the Adminiſtration. of 
Juſtice ; and renders ſeveral Maids very bad Nuns, 
who had been very good Mothers of Families. My- 
felf have known Nuns, whoſe Cloiſter was a frightful 
| Priſon for them, and whoſe Life was a continual Tor- 
ment; and others who led in their Monaſtery an an- 


gelical one. 


Note, alſo, That from this hiſtorical Account of the 
Religious, I'll paſs to that of the military Orders; 
therefore, | | 


Military ORDERs, are Companies of Knights, inſti- 
tuted by Kings and Princes; either for Defence of the 
Faith, or to confer Marks of Honour, and make Di- 

ſtinctions among their Subjects. 

The Military Orders, inſtituted in Defence of the 

Faith, are called religious military Orders. — Of this Kind 
are the Knights of St. Sepulchre, of Malta, or of St. John 
of Feruſalem. Such were alſo the Knights Templers, the 
Knights of Calatrava, Knights of St. Lazarus, and the 
Teutonick Knights, &c. eee e r e 
The Knights of MAL à, is an Order of military Re- 
ligious, who have bore various Names, as Hoſpitalers 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, Knights of St. John, Knights 
of Rhodes, Order of Malta, Religion of Malta, &c. 

About the Year 1048, ſome Neapolitan Merchants 
founded a Church after the Latin Rite at Jeruſalem, giv- 


ing it the Name of Sancta Maria della Latina, They 


_ alſo founded a Monaſtery of Religious, after the Order 


ſolved to employ the Surplus againſt the 


ting Knights Brothers; and had the whole confirmed by 


in a Field Argent, which continues ſtill the Standard of 


in 1290. After the entire Loſs of the holy Land, they 


Limiſſon. Here they continued 18 Years; when taking 


was the firſt Raymond du Puy, the Inveſtiture of this 


| ere the Iſland in Spite of a formidable Army, which 
beſieged it for the Space of three Months. But in 1522, 


deploring his unhappy Fate, and offering him all that 


of St. Benedift for the Reception of Pilgrims, 
wards an Hoſpital near the Monaſtery, to + nos atter. 
the Diſeaſed under the Direction of x Man. © Care 6 
to be nominated by the Abbot of Sana Mg...” Tutu, 
tina. Beſides which they alſo built a Chan 4e Ls. 
of St. John Baptiſt. | Pel in honour 
In 1099, Godfrey de Bulloign having 
endowed ks Hoſpital with . 3 Jul, 
France; and others imitating his Liberality, th a in 
of this Hoſpital became confiderably 2ugmenteq Venue; 
this Gerard Tern, their Rector, in concert ew: pon 
ſpitalers, reſolved to ſeparate from the Abbot the Ho. 
ligious of SantZa Maria, and to form a difting and Re. 
gation, under the Name and Protection of St 70 fr 
ti: And hence it was that they had the Na n Bag. 
ſpitalers, or Brothers of St. John of Jeruſalem me of H. 
Pope Paſcha] II. by a Bull in 1113, con; 

Donations made to this Hoſpital, which he . 
the Protection of the holy Yes ordering that h under 
tor, after Gerbard's Death, ſhould be choſe, * 
Hoſpitalers. Raymond du Puy, Cerbard's Succeff 5 
the Title of Maſter; he gave a Rule to the Me, 


which was approved by Calixtus II. in 1220 Hoſpitalers 


the firſt Riſe of the Order of Malta, Such 15 
Their firſt grand Maſter, finding the R | 
Hoſpital vaſtly to exceed what was neceſſary fr C the 


tertainment of poor Pilgrims and diſeaſed Perſons, te 
Infidels. ama 
with this View offered himſelf to the King of — ; 


He divided his Hoſpitalers into three : 
firſt conſiſted of Nobles, whom he deſtined 7 th hn 
feſſion of Arms, for the Defence of the Faith and ho 
Protection of Pilgrims ; the ſecond conſiſted of Priels 
or Chaplains, who were to ſay Maſs, and the 
Servitors, who were not Nobles, but were alſo appointed 
for the War. He alſo regulated the Manner of admit. 


Pope Innocent; who gave them for Arms a White Crok 


this Order. 


After the Loſs of Jeruſalem they retired ; firſt to Myr. | 


gath, then to Acre, which they defended very vigorouſly 


withdrew. to. Cyprus, where King Henry of Lufpmn, 
whom. they had followed thither, gave them the City of 


the Iſland of Rhodes from the Saracens in 1308, they 


ſettled: there. And now it was that they firſt took the | 


Name of Knights, viz. Knights of Rhodes. | 
Andronicus, Emperor of Conſtantinople, granted to 
their grand Maſter, Fulk de Villaret, a Frenchman, as 


Order; and the Donation was confirmed by Pope Cl: 


ment. The Year following, with the Aſſiſtance of A. 


deus IV. Duke of Savoy, they deſended themſelves and 


their Iſland againſt an Army of Saracens. In 1480, ther | 
grand Maſter d' Aubuſſon, a Frenchman, made a vigoroW | 


Defence againſt Mahomet II. Emperor of the Turks, and 


it was attacked by Soliman the Magnificent, with an Army 
of 300,000 Men, and taken at laſt by the Treaſon of the 
Treaſurer of the Order. Villiers PIſie Adam, a Frend- 
man, being then Grand Maſter, whoſe great Valour d. 
liman himſelf commended, in the moſt generous Terms 


was in his Power to make it better, which lle Aga 
generouſly refuſed. Rhodes had been in the Knight 
Poſſeſſion 213 Years. — 
After this Loſs the Grand Maſter and Knights r 
firſt into the Iſle of Candia: Some Time after Pope g 
ment VII. gave them Viterbo; laſtly, the uf 
Charles V. in 1530 gave them the Iſland of Mabe * 
they ſtill hold, whence it is impoſſible to diſlodge — 
and hence they come by the Appellation of 121 
Malta; though their proper Name is that of the 5 
of St. John of Feruſalem ; and their Grand Maſter, 7 2 
his other Titles, {till retains that of Maſter of ile 0 9 
of St. Jobn, and Guardian of the Poor of our Saviour Je 
Chriſt. | 3 
The Order of Malta have no other Domination b 
their Illand; and ſome other little Places in 20 = 1 


des 


ry for the En. | 


third of | 
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Chief whereof are Gaza and Comino. Maſter's Letter is ſufficient : Thoſe are called Diacot 

ho, en is both Monarchical and Ariſtocra- and mult give Proof of their being born of 2 

The Grand Maſter being Sovereign, and the Chapter Families. | | 
je e lt is Monarchical with regard to the Inha- For the Proofs of Nobility to be made, ere the Ad- 
e de of Malta, and the Iſles adjacent, and even with miſſion of Knights, in the Language of Germaity, they 
a to the Knights, in every thing relating to the go back ſix Generations; in the reſt it is ſufficient to 
and Rule of their Order : And Ariſtocratical, go back to the great Grandfather, on the Father's, and 

Statute ard to the Deciſion of any important Affairs, Mother's Side. WF 
with reg not to be diſpatched but by the Grand Maſter The Knights, at their Profeſſion, make the three 


will? Chapter. 5 8 | Vows of Poverty, Chaſtity, and Obedience, in common 
There are two Councils; the one ordinary, compoſed with all other Religious, and a fourth of never making 
ve Grand Maſter as Chief, and the grand Croſſes ; Peace with the Infidels ; tho' they ſeldom obſerve any 
of © ther compleat, conſiſting of the Grand Maſter, the other but the two laſt. | 
1 Croſſes, and the two ſenior Knights of each Lan- After their Profeſſion they are obliged to wear a 
8 . | | white Croſs, or Star with eight Points, ſew'd on the 
5 the Languages of Malta, are meant the ſeveral Cloak, or Coat on the left Side, which is the proper 
12 whereof the Order is compoſed, viz. Provence, Habit of the Order. The Knights who have not made 
Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany, Caſtille, and their Vows, wear a gold Croſs with eight Points, ena- 
Fopland : Therefore France has three of thoſe Lan- melled with white, and hanging at a black Ribband. 
"e g., viz. Provence, Auvergne, and France. A Knight may defer making his Vows as long as he 
ay 05 Pillar (as he is called) of the Language of Pro- pleaſes, but then he is entitled to no Commanderies; 
eis the grand Commander of the Order: He of and he ſeldom makes them till he be ſure of a Com- 
75 ergne the grand Mareſchal: He of France, the mandery. 1 | 3 
. Hoſpitalier He of Hab, grand Admiral: He of The Grand Maſterſbip is for Life, and great Cabals 
Aragon, grand Conſervator, or Draper, as he was an- are at his Election, each Language endeavouring to pro- 
tiently called: The Pillar of the Language of Germany, mote one of theirs; but as France has the greateſt 
is grand Bajliff: And he of Caſtile, grand Chancellor: Number of Languages, and the greateſt Number of 
The Language of England, which has been extinct ſince Commanderies, there have been more Grand Maſters of 
the Time of the Reformation under Henry VIII. had that Nation, than of all the others put together. : 
lone! of the Cavalry. — The Language of Provence is the Maſter calls all the Commanders and Knights to the 
irt, on account of Raymond du Pi, their firſt Grand Aſſiſtance of the Order, who are obliged to obey, unleſs 
Maſter, who was a Provincial, © they can alledge ſome valuable Excuſe to the contrary. | 
in each Language, there are ſeveral grand Priories, The Grand Maſter ſends Embaſſadors to all the Courts 
and capital Bailiages z the Kingdom of France alone of Europe, who profeſs the Roman Religion, who are re- 
having fix of them, viz. the grand Priory of Provence, ceived and treated like Embaſſadors of crowned Heads. 
the grand Priory of Auvergne, the grand Priory of The Dean of St. John's Church at Malta, officiates 
France, the grand Priory of Aquitaine, the grand Priory pontifically, with the Mitre, and Croſier, though he be 
of Champagne, and the grand Priory of Thoulouſe. not a Biſhop. EET Ts tg 1 
To each Language belongs a Hall, called Auberge, This illuſtrious Order is the Bulwark of Chriſtendom, 
where the Knights eat, and hold their ordinary Aſſem- and have often made the Ottoman Empire tremble. 
blies: Each grand Prior has a Number of Comman- 
The Commanderies are either magenta. by Rags, 
or by Favour : The Magiſterial are thoſe annexed to the — 
Grand Maſterſhip, 9 there is one in each grand A rom the Tau Onginal, 1 
Priory : Commanderies by Right, are thoſe which come 1 Raymond Pogge, Servant of the Poor of Jeſus 
by Right of Seniority ; their Seniority is computed from * Chrif, and Guardian of the Hoſpital of Jeruſalem, 


made by their Grand Maſter Raymond du Puy, tran- 


lived five Years at Malta, and have made four Cara- their Conſent, and with that of the whole Chapter, I 
vannes, or cruiſing Voyages on the Turks and Corſairs: have confirmed the following Articles in the Houſe of 
Commanderies by Favour, are thoſe which the Grand the Hoſpital of St. 70hn Baptiſt of Feruſalem. | 

Maſter, or the grand Priors have right to confer; one I. Each Brother received in this Order, and has 
of thoſe they confer every five Years on whom they given his Name in it, ſhall keep the three Vows, viz. 
pleaſe, 8 „ bol Chaſtity, Obedience, and voluntary Poverty, without 

The ble Knights, are called Knights by Right; ex- having any thing in proper. 

Grand Maſters, — Knights by Favour are thoſe who, not divine Worſhip : He'll take always the Defence of a juſt 
being noble of themſelves, are raiſed on account of Cauſe, and give Aſſiſtance to thoſe who are oppreſſed : 


of Nobles, 


whoſe whole Buſineſs is to ſing the Praiſes of God in thoſe who will tranſgreſs this Rule, ſhall be ſubje& to a 
the conventual Church, and to officiate each in his Turn, temporal and eternal Puniſhment. * 


rder, | 


The Brothers of Obedience are Prieſts, who, without are kept every Quarter of a Year. 

being obliged to go to Malta, take the Habit of the IV. Whoever ſhall be loaded with Debts, and en- 
der, make the Vows, and attach themſelves to the gaged in the Service of ſome other who has a Right over 
Fenice of ſome of the Churches of the Order, under him, ſhall not be admitted into this Order; and though 
tne Command of a grand Prior, or Commander, to ſome body had been flattered by ſome of the Brethren 


10 r of Majority, are thoſe who, according ſtanding, before he receives the Knight's Habit, muſt 
ta 


tutes, are admitted at ſixteen Years of Age. be examined to know if he has not given his Name to 

The Knights of Minority, are thoſe who are admitted ſome other Order, and if he has not contracte 6 Joe 

om the Time of their Birth; which however cannot other Engagement, like that of Marriage; for it he has 
7 without a Diſpenſation from the Pope. contracted any he muſt not be received into the Order. 

_ 7 8 can only be admitted regularly from V. His Cloaths of Knight ſhall be of a brown Colour, 


* 
"Of 
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for his Pillar, or Chief, the grand Turcopolier, or Cop When Malta is menaced by the Turks, the Grand 
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Note, That here follows an Abridgment of the Statutes = 
and Canons of the Order of St. John of Jeruſalem, 


the Time of their Admiſſion, but they muſt firſt have after a mature Deliberation with my Brethren, with 


cepting whom, none can be Bailiffs, grand Priors, or II. He'll fight for the Chriſtian Religion and the 


ſome great Exploit, or notable Service, into the Rank He'll make Incurſions againſt the Pagans, Infidels, and 
Fen „3 MMaßbometans, by the Example of the Maccabees, who 
The Servitors, or Serving- Brothers, are of two Kinds: gave no Quarter to the Enemies of God's People: 
1. The Servitors of War, whoſe Functions are the fame He'll apply himſelf to the Practice of all the Chriſtian 
with thoſe of the Knights. 2. Servitors of Religion, Virtues: He'll defend the Widows and Orphans, and 


s Chaplain on board the Veſſels and Galleys of the III. This Rule ſhall be read in Preſence of all the 
| 5 | Brethren, at the Day appointed for the Aſſemblies, which 


hom they pay Obedience. with the Hope of receiving the Croſs, he notwith. 


13 Years of Age; after fifteen, they muſt and diſtinguiſhed on the Left-Side by the Sign of a white 
. * Brief from the P ope; till fifteen, the Grand Croſs; and theſe will be his common Cloarhs in Time 


1. 
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of Peace; but in Time of War, when he takes the Field, 
his Habit ſhall be Red with a white Crols. 

VI. No illegitimate Children ſhall be admitted into 
the Order, except the natural Children of Perſons of a 
high Rank, provided their Mother has not been a menial 
Servant. | 

VII. All thoſe born or deſcended from a Race of In- 
fidels, as of Marans, Jews, Saracens, Mahometans, Turks, 
and the like, ſhall be abſolutely excluded from the Order: 
Which muſt be underſtood likewiſe of Children of Princes, 
let their Birth be ever ſo illuſtrious. | 

VIII. Likewiſe theſe who have engaged their Faith in 
another Order, or in the State of Marriage, who are guilty 
of Homicide, or other enormous Crimes, ſhall not enter 
this Order. | 

IX. He that deſires to be received into the Order, 
muſt be at leaſt thirteen Years of Age, healthy, vigo- 
rous of Body, and ſound of Mind, have noble Inclina- 
tions, and be naturally patient in Toils and Adverſities. 
EX. Before he enters the Order he ſhall make his Proofs 
of Nobility, before thoſe appointed by the Prior or 
Chapter, at the uſual Convent ; for after he has been 
once received he is free from Enquiries, as well for his 

Nobility as for his paſt Life. : 

Xl. All the Brethren ſhall aſſiſt conſtantly at divine 
Service, and inſtead of the ſeven canonical Hours eſta- 
bliſhed among Regulars, they ſhall recite a hundred and 
fifty Times the Lord's Prayer; they'll faſt at the Day 
appointed: They'll receive the bleſſed Sacrament of the 
Euchariſt thrice a Year, and always at the ſolemn Feaſts 
of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and of the Pentecoſs. 

XII. Each Knight ſhall, before he goes to Sea for the 
Service of his Profeſſion, confeſs to a Prieſt, and after 
he has cleared his Conſcience, he ſhall think no more of 
his temporal Affairs, to which he muſt have provided by 
Teſtament or any other Means. | 
XIII. At the Time of divine Service, they ſhall not 
approach in the Choir too near the Altar, where they 
could hinder the Devotion of one another, 8 | 


XIV. They'll keep their Rank, either for Precedency 


or for the Place they muſt have, according to the Order 
of their Reception. N 9 


XV. They'll make, at certain T imes, Pilgrimages 


with Devotion, where they'll pray God, for Peace and 


Concord among the Chriſtians, and that he be pleaſed 


to bleſs the Grand Maſter, and the whole Order. 
XVI. Thirty 
ther deceaſed ; and each Knight ſhall offer a lighted Ta- 
per, with a Denier. | 5355 
XVII. There ſhall be preaching in the Convent du- 
ring the whole Time of the Advent and Lent. 


any body. They ſhall not fit out any Men of War, un- 
known to, and without the Conſent of the Grand Maſter. 
In caſe of a War between two Chriſtian Princes, they 
ſhall eſpouſe the Party of neither, but uſe all their beſt 


Endeavours to procure Peace and Concord between 


them. 6 | 


Note, That here follows likewiſe an Abridgement of 9 
Note, That I'll add to theſe the Ceremonies obſerved in 


ſome Privileges granted to the Order of Malta. 


I. The Diſobedient, or thoſe in Debt, are to be de- 
prived of their Honours, „ 

II. Thoſe that have obtained the Croſs of the Order 
of Knights, and have been named to ſome Office, ſhall 
rn hag appear when ſummoned, to receive the 
Marks of the Order on their Cloaths, and the Offices 
they have been promoted to, and that within ſix Months. 


III. Thoſe only can enjoy the Privileges of the Order, 
who have receiv'd the Croſs from the Grand Maſter, or 


from ſome other by his Order. 

IV. All thoſe are excluded from the Benefit of the 
Privileges of the Order, who of their own Accord, and 
to indulge themſelves, are Vagabonds in the World, and 
do not aſſiſt the Religion with their Services, according 
to the Engagements they are enter'd into by their Pro- 
fenen: 5 

V. However, through an extreme Neceſſity, or by 
ſome unexpected Accident, has took Sanctuary in any 


of the Churches of the Order, ſhall not be taken from 
them by Force. 


VI. All thoſe born of an Adultery ſhall not be re- 


peal to another Tribunal, unleſs they want t 


X.IłII. The Knights that have received the 


Maſſes ſhall be celebrated for every Bro- | 
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ceived into the Order, unleſs they be Ck; 
of a high Rank. 5 Children of Perſons 
VII. The Knights are allowed to exerciſ 
in the ſecular Way, to give Marks of their « 
learn to imitate others. | 
VIII. The Knights are granted a fy] | | 
niſter Juſtice, to take . and A es admi. 
execute Sentences, &c. So that it is not even wales to 
to Clerks to have Recourſe to any other T;; 
that of Malta. | 
IX. They cannot aſk for another Magiſtrate. nor a 
from a former Judgment, to the Grand = Appen 
Council, and from thence to a Chapter of then and his 
der, where all Affairs are terminated in dernier re 2 
X. The Grand Maſter and the Convent (hall py ws 
Power to execute all his Decrees, Sentences Dvd full 
in any Place whatever, without being obliged % 1 
Conſent of any other Perſon. ak the 
XI. The Grand Maſter has the Power to arreſ 
2 the Priors and other Brothers of the O 
ave committed ſome Offence, or have ſh 
ſelves refractory. | 


themſelves 
Courage, Or 


bural than 


5 and 
rder, who 
cn them. 


the Order, either in the Convent, or in ſome oll. 
Place, and who are abſent, are obliged before the 2 
of the Lear to appear in the Convent, otherwiſe th Fr 
are puniſhed, or deprived of ſome other Advantage, 
XIII. The Knights that have a certain Portion o Re 
venue, aſſigned to them at Malta, or any where le, 
are obliged to appear when ſummoned by the Grand 
Maſter, under Penalty of being deprived of ther Tn. 
munities, | | | Wes 
XIV. The Preſidents of the Chamber of Acc 


| ounts 
or the Archimandrites, and Priors of the Commonaltics 


nalties, 


can in virtue of their Office, for the common Good of 


the Order, appropriate to themſelves, in any Place what. 


ever, and enter into Poſſeſſion of all the Farms or other 


Eſtates, which are mortgaged to the Order for Debr, 
XV. The Cardinals themſelves of the Rowan Church, 


that have the Uſu- fruit of ſome Eſtates belonging to the 
Order, cannot, under what Pretence ſoever, diſpenſe 


themſelves ſrom Paying to the Chamber of St. Jun the | 
Revenue of what is owing to it. 


* 


XVI. Thoſe that have accepted Offices, or farmed 


Eſtates of the Order, are obliged to take the Habit of 
Knight, under the Penalty of forfeiting their Rights, 
XVII. The Officers of Juſtice, as well thoſe of the 


_ firſt, ſecond, as of the laſt Order, ſhall protect the Or- 
der, in the Preſervation and Recovery of all the Priories, 
Commanderies, and other Eſtates belonging to it, till 


XVIII. They ſhall not engage themſelves by Oath to they have received a full and entire Satisfaction. 


XVIII. The Iſland of Malta ſhall remain under the 
Protection of the Apoſtle St. Paul, its Patron, 

XIX. To the Grand Maſter, and to his ordinary Con- 
ſiſtory, belong all Offices, Benefices, and Honours. 

XX. The Clergy of Malta has not the Power to de- 


prive any Knight of his Rank of Honour, but ſuch 


Things muſt be done by the Grand Maſter's Order. 


giving the Habit to the Knights, and in admitting 
them to Profeſſion ; the Form of the Habit, &c.— 
| Likewiſe thoſe uſed at the Election of the Gran 
| Maſter, the Form of his Habit; and the Chronolog 
of all the Grand Maſters, ever ſince the firſt Ini 
tion of the Order; when each Grand Maſterſhip be- 
gan, how long it laſted, and when it ended. 


The Ceremonies obſerved in giving the Habit of ut 
Order of Malta, are theſe, —The Poſulant, ol Candt 
date, having obtained Leave of the Grand Maſter, an 
of the Council to take the Habit, and be admitted td 
Profeſſion ; the Day having been fixed, he comes . 
Church, where kneeling before the Altar, drefſed 5 
long Gown, and Cloak, which is the Habit of 2 1 
der, holding a Taper in his Hand, he offers the Fri = 
naked Sword to be bleſſed. The Prieſt holding it le 70 
tells him, Receive this bleſſed Sword in the Name of 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Hoh Ghoſt, Amen 


And uſe it for your Defence, and for that of 9 ; 0 
Church, to the Confuſion of the Enemies of the *. 
Jeſus Cbriſt, and of the Chriſtian Religion. di 0 


7: 


Permitteg 


. of = 3 ED wal DT 2B 


Habit of 


Freies Sr 


naked, 


Ty lays to him, Theſe three Times you' have bran- 
64 f. Tour Sword, ſignify, that in the Name of the bleſ: 


mMies 


and the K 


2 Aer on the Shoulder, ſaying to him, I mate 


ight in the Name of God, of the Virgin Mary, of 
44 7 da and of St. George, be vigilant and paci- 


much as human Frailty will allow it, to ſtrike 
(aft, —_ þ it unjuſtly. May the Grace of uſing it thus 
272 J to you, by him who lives and reigns with the 
Weg” ind the Holy Ghoſt, for ever and ever, Amen. 
Father the Sword is return'd into the Scabbard, and 
Agende faſtens it at the Side of the Knight, that is 
we ey mitted to Profeſſion ; telling him, Put your 
” a fo your Side, and remember that it is not ſo much 
wo" that the Saints have conquered Kingdoms, as by 
| ith. | 
* 4 2 the Prieſt kiſſes the Knight on the Cheek, 


A in the following Manner. 


Taper of white Wax lighted, to which is commonly fa- 
10 a Gold Crown, the Prieſts aſk him if he be 
— to promiſe, not by Word of Mouth only, but 
5 the Bottom of his Heart, all the falutary Advices 
3 have been given him; to which the Knight, who 
0 + Profeſſion, anſwers, I. N. Swear and promiſe to 
ous Chriſt, 2050 is God, to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, to 


Js. John Baptiſt, that PII uſe all my beſt Endeavours to ob- 


wally thoſe Things. | h 
” of wp 21 reads the Goſpel, the Knight who is 
w receive the Vows of the Profeffed, ſays to him, What 
4 ys ak? To which the other having anfwer'd, that 
ke aſks the Order of Knighthood; he fays to him again, 
Hove you ever received it from any Prince, or other Perſon 
who had Power to give it? The Profeſſed having anſwer- 


him, I is @ noble and ney Thing to ſerve the Poor of 
Jeſus Chriſt, 70 practiſe the Works of Mercy, and to con- 
ferate oneſelf to the Service" and Defence of the Faith. 
But however, you aſt A Thing which ſeveral others have 
gfted, and deſired, and could not obtain. For this Order 
of Knighthood you aſt, is commonly given to thoſe, who 
jar the Antienty of their noble Deſcent deſerve it, or have 
rendered themſelves worthy of it by their proper Merit. 


hood requires, we grant your Requeſt, putting you in Mind 
that thoſe to whom it is granted to receive this Order, are 
obliged to be Defenders of the Faith, of the poor Widows, 
and of the Orphans ;, do you promiſe to be 2 ? To which 
having anſwered, 7 do, Sir; the Knight gives him the 
Sword in the Scabbard in his Hand, telling him at the 
lime Time, To the End that you ſpall maintain what 


Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoff, Amen. The 
Knight drawing the Sword afterwards, and giving it to 
the Profeſſed, tells him, Take this Sword, which by its 
Brightneſs, is inflamed with Faith, by its Point with Hope, 
and by its Hilt with' Charity, of which you'll uſe virruouſh, 


Hall not fear the Perils and Dangers for the Meme of God, 
for the Sign of the Croſs, and for the Liberty off th Church; 


Phans, for that's the true Faith, and Fuſfification af a 
VVV 


Sword on his Arm; then put it back into the Scabbard, 


iſhed into the Scabbard, you muſt not defilt it by ſtriking 
ay Body unjuſtly with it, but employ it as above; God 
grant you to do it, amen. | „ 
The Profeſſed ſtill kneeling, and Holding the Sword 
n the Scabbard, the Knight takes it from him, and girts 
* vith it, ſaying, 1 girt you with this Sword in the 


"aur you receive the Honour of Knighthood, &c. 
The Profeſſed riſes afterwards, holding his Sword 
which he brandiſhes three Times, and the 


nity, you have Power to challenge all the Ene- 
of the Catbolick Faith, with Hope of Victim; 


4 God grant it to you, Amen. The Profeſſed cleans 


's Sword afterwards, and puts it into the Scabbard; 


night having drawn it, he ſtrikes him with it 


nour of Knighthood ; then puts again the Sword 
Vol. II. | 


d he is fit to be admitted to Profeſſion, which is per- 
= Knight kneeling, and holding in his Hand a 


ed what he thinks fit, the Knight continues to fay to 


Wherefore knowing you ſuch a one as the Order. of Knight- 


you have promi ſed, take this Sword in the Name of the 


in jour own Defence, and of the Catholick Paith, and you 
maintaining Fuſtice, and comforting Widows, and poor Or- 


The Knight bids the Profeſſed to clean, and rub the 


lying to him, So as you put that Sword clean, and po- 


ame of the Almighty God, of the glorious Virgin Mary, of 
- John Baptiſt, and of the glorious St. George, in whoſe 
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in the Scabbard, and looking on the Profeſſed, he gives 
him a gentle Slap on the Face, ſaying, Awake, and be 
not drowſy in oY but watch in the Faith of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and let this be the lat Aﬀront or Shame you'll re- 
ceive for the Cauſe of Jeſus Chriſt, having the Peace of 
our Lord within you. | 

He ſhews him afterwards the gilt Spurs, and fays, 
See theſe Spurs; they ſignify to you, that as the Horſe fears 
them, while he negletts his Duty, thus you muſt fear coming 
out of your Ranks and Vows, and doing evil: They are 
put gilt on your Feet, becauſe Gold is the richeſt Metal, 
and the Emblem of Honour. Another Knight faſtens 
them to his Feet, and then he returns to his Place, to 


continue to hear Maſs. 


As to the Manner of giving the Habit and Croſs of 
the Order of St. John of Jeruſalem. — The Profeſſed hav- 
ing requeſted to be admitted into the Company of the 
Brothers of the holy Religion of St. Fobn of Feruſalem: 
He that receives him ſays to him, The Favour you aff 
has been refuſed to others , but we confiding in your Pro- 
bity and Safficiency, are determined to grant it to yon, 
hoping with a good Zeal and Charity, that you exerciſe 


yourſelf in Deeds of Compaſſim, and entirely in the Service 


of the Hoſpital of this Religion, not only enriched, and am- 
Plified with many great Privileges, Freedoms, Franchiſes, 


and Immunities, 7 the holy apoſtolical See, &c. Therefore 


Jam obliged to let you know here, in Preſence of all the 
Aſſiſtants, and aft you if you be entirely willing to obſerve 
the Rule thereof; if ſo you muſt be prepared henceforward, 
to bear with Patience all the Troubles and Difficulties you'll 
meet with in the Service of our Religion, and entirely diveſt 


yourſelf of your own Will, refining. it this Day into the 
Hands of all the Supetiors placed in it, commanding you 


to obey them in all Things. | | 

The Profeſſed having anſwer*d that he is content; lie 
that receives him commands him to go, and take the 
Miſſel from off the Altar, and bring it to him; ant 


making Him put his Hands on the Canon of the Maſs, 


the Profeſfed pronounces his Vows in the following 


Manner. I. N. Vom and promiſe to God Abnighly (to 
the glorious Virgin Mary, to St. John Baptiſt our Patron) 


with the Aſſiſtance of his Grace, to obſerve aud heep true 
Obedience to him, who" ſhall be order d by God, and my 
Religion, to live without Property, and to keep Chaſtity, 


as it becomes all good Catholick Religious. Then he that 
receives him continues, Now we acknowledge you for one 
of the Defenders of the Catholick Chutch, and for a Servant 


of the Poor of the Haſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem. 
This done, he that receives, takes the Mantle, ſhews 


the Croſs to the Profeſs, and makes him kiſs it, ſaying, 
Take this Croſs, and Habit, in the Name of the bleſſedTrinity, 
where you'll find Peace and the Salvation of your Soul, for the 


Hicrtaſe of the Catbolick Faith, aud the Defence of good 
Chriftians, for the Honour of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and 


therefore PII put this Croſs on your left Side near the 
Heart, &c. You'll be obliged to recite every Day a hun- 


dred and fifty Pater-Noſters, or the Hours of the Bleſſed 


Virgin, or the Vigils of the Dead. You'll be likewiſe | 
obliged to recite one of the three Forms of Prayers above- 


mentioned for each of our Brethren deceaſed, and remain 


bare-beaded, till the Maſter commands you to put off your 
Hat; and after the Collect and Bleſſing of the Prieſt, you'll 
embrace all the Brothers, and make your Obędience to the 


Hall, before you go to Dinner, 


Note, That next follows the Ceremonies obſerved at the 
Election of a Grand Maſter. . 


When the Grand Maſter falls ſick, the Seal, all the 
ſecret Letters, and Ornaments are carried off, and ſe- 
cured; if the Malady grows worſe, and is judged mor- 
tal; they are put in the Hands of the Grand Juſticiary, 
who takes, then, the Conduct of the Order. | 

When the Grand Maſter is dead, a Lieutenant is 
choſen, who has the Regency till another Grand Maſter 
is elected. Afterwards the Chapter-General is aſſembled, 
where Meaſures are taken for the approaching Election. 
The next Day the Bell is rung, to have it aſſembled a- 


gain in the Church of Sr. Joby, which is the Place 4 
8. 


pointed for the Election. While the Aſſembly hol 
the Gates are ſhut, and no Knight is permitted to aſſiſt 
there with his Arms. That Aſſembly muſt be compoſed 
of the eight Languages or Nations, each whereof is com- 
poſed of its Priors, Bailiffs, Grand-Priors, great Croſſes, 
8L Knights 


— — — 
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Knights, Prieſts or Chaplains. Sc. they take altogether 
the uſual Oath before the Lieutenant, and the whole 
Chapter, on the Croſs of the Order which they wear on 
their Cloaths, and the Lieutenant is the laſt to take the 
Oath. Afterwards it is declared to the Orator or Speaker, 
that the Chapter is aſſembled for the Election of a Grand 
MF... | 

The Election begins by three Perſons, a Knight, a 
Chaplain, and a Servant at Arms; they give their 
Votes with an entire Freedom, and chooſe eight Bro- 
thers of Election of the eight Languages, which is done 
by Balots put in a little Box which ſhuts, whereby the 
Votes are collected, thoſe who are elected, taking the 
Oaths immediately. Which done, they withdraw from 
the Aſſembly into a particular Place, where they chooſe 
a Commander of Election, of which they inform imme- 
diately the Lieutenant, and the whole Aſſembly ; then 
the new Commander approaches, kneels down, and 
takes the Oaths before the Lieutenant, whoſe Authority 
ends at that Inſtant, and the new Commander becomes 
Chief, and Preſident of the whole Order. At the ſame 
Inſtant the eight Elects above-mention'd, come likewiſe 
to take the Oath, that they*ll chooſe three other Bro- 
thers, worthy Subjects, viz. a Knight, a Chaplain, and 
a Servant at Arms, and thoſe three joining the others 
chooſe a Maſter. This done, the three laſt ſhut them- 
| ſelves in a particular Chamber, whence they are called, 
after the Preſident has done his Function. Then the 
Power of the eight ceaſes, and the three laſt approach- 
ing the Preſident with Reſpect, take the Oaths before 
him, and chooſe a fourth; then afterwards a fifth, pro- 


ceeding thus till they have choſe eight, one of each 


Language : Afterwards they proceed again to the Elec- 
tion of eight others, ſo that there are two of each Lan- 
guage. Theſe ſixteen confeſs their Sins, take the Sa- 
crament, and hear Maſs ; which done, they declare that 
they think themſelves ſufficiently enlightened, to raiſe a 
worthy and virtuous Subject to the Dignity of Grand 

Maſter, and take again the uſual Oath before the whole 
Aſſembly: On which the Brothers ſwear likewiſe on 


their Croſs, and the Habit of the Order, to acknowledge 


for their Grand Maſter, him that ſhall be elected by the 
| ſixteen, and to render him all Sort of Reſpect. 

Afterwards the ſixteen go to ſhut themſelves in a 
Chamber, where they deliberate on the Subject of the 
Perſon they are to eleEt, and each judges with all the 
Freedom imaginable, of the Perfections and Imperfec- 
tions, of the Virtues and Vices of thoſe who are thought 
worthy of being elected. When they have made their 
Reflections, they throw anew wooden Balots into the 


Box, through the ſeveral Holes which are in it; and he 


who is found to have moſt Votes, is acknowledged for 
Grand Maſter. On this the ſixteen riſe, and go out of 


the Room they were ſhut in, and go to the Preſident, 


and the whole Aſſembly, which wait their Return with 
Impatience. One of thoſe who have made the Elec- 
tion aſks, if all the Formalities have been well obſerv'd; 
and if the whole Order is of that Opinion, if they hold 
their Choice lawful ; and if they will accept for Grand 
Maſter and Prince, him they have elected; to which the 
whole Nobility anſwers in the Affirmative. At the 
ſame Inſtant, one of thoſe who have made the Elec- 


tion, proclaims aloud the Grand Maſter by his Name; 


and if he be preſent he is conducted with Reſpect to the 
Altar, where having been cloathed with new Veſtments, 
he takes the uſual Oaths on the Book of the Laws and 
Inſtitutes, in the Hands of the Prior of the Church. of 
St. John. Afterwards all the Brothers go to compliment 
and kiſs him. Then the Organ plays; and after the 


Eccleſiaſticks have ſung the Te Deum, the new Grand 


Maſter is conducted to his Palace; but if he be not pre- 
fent, a Deputy is ſent to him immediately, to bring him 
to the Church of St. John, where being arrived, he is 
confirmed with all the Solemaities and Ceremonies a- 
bove-mentioned ; and if he was not in the Iſland, the 
Lieutenant continues to govern the Order till his Arrival. 

The common Habit of the Grand Maſter, is a Caſſock 
of Tabis, or Cloth, girt with a Girdle, to which is fa- 
ſtened a Purſe, to ſignify Charity towards the Poor: 
And over that Caſſock he wears a Kind of Velvet 
Gown, on the left Side whereof, and on the Shoulder, 
is the Croſs of the Order, which he wears hkewiſe on 


E R . 


his Breaſt. The Cloak heretofore already | 
called by the Order Manteau a bec, which 0 | bar ROned, 
the Profeſſion, is black, and is faftened on ” given at 
the String of the Order, which is of whir e Neck by 
Silk, where are repreſented the Myſteries of wh black 
of our Lord Feſus Chrift, interwoven wick e Paſſion 
which repreſent the Charity they exerciſe toy ) 
Poor. This Mantle or Cloak has two Se the 
a Yard long, wide of about half a F oot, termin Yer n 

a Point; which formerly were thrown over be & wor 
ders, and tied together on the Loins. ede Shou. 

It appears by a Gold Coin of the Grar 
dat de Gozon, elected in 1346; and bo 8 Thee. 
Grand Maſter Philibert de Naillac, who ſuce.? 
nandez Heredia in the Year 1396 ; that antient] deer 
was faſten'd to that Mantle. ) aCopuct 
The Habit of the great Croſſes, when # 
Church, is a Kind of black Gown, called Gel 1 
open before, with large Sleeves, on the left "rg bel, 
of, on the Breaſt, and the Shoulder is the Croſs ns. 
Order, with the great String, and a Sword 9 
When they go to the Council they have ſuch * 
Gown, but ſhut before, having only the great G * 
the Breaſt, without Sword or String. | 
The Brother's Chaplains, when they go out thr 

the Town, are dreſſed like other Eccleſiafticks gh 
only on their Caſſock and Cloak, on the left Sid * 
Croſs of the Order. At Church they have l g 
chet, and over it a black Camail, where is the Crok of 
the Order. Pope Clement XI. at the Requeſt of fy 
Grand Maſter Raymond de Perellos de Rocafult 8 
to ſixty Chaplains of this Order, leave to wey Violet 
Camail ; but none but thoſe who reſide at Malta, make 
Uſe of that Privilege; ſome in France, Wanting 0 wear 
that Violet Camail, the Archbiſhop of Aix was the fit 
who oppoſed it. 


of the 


Note, That next follows the Chronological Succeſſion of 
all the Grand Maſters of the Order of St. John of Je. 
ruſalem,. or of Malta, The firſt Column contains 
the Number of Grand Maſters ;' the ſecond the Years 
of Chriſt; the third, their reſpective Names, Gr. 

and the fourth, their Years of Maſterſhip, | 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION of the GRAND Mastess 
of the Order of St. John of Jeruſalem, or Malta, 
Sie 


1 5 | GERARD, was Rector of the Hoſpital | 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, after the | 
© taking of the City in 1118. 
1 | 1118 Fr. Raymond pu Puy, a Frenchman, 
e was the firſt who bore the Title of | 
3 | Grand Maſter. 9 
2 | 1160 | Fr. Evcenivs DE BALBEx. 
3 1163 | Fr. Axnaup Dr Cour. 
4.| 1167 | Fr. GIL BERT D*AsSSAL1. 
5 | 1169 | Fr. CAs TE. | 
6 | 1169 | Fr. JoszrT, 
7 | 1179 | Fr. Roc ER DE MovLins. 
8 | 1187 | Fr. GARNIER DE Sora, a Neapolitan, 
=; who died the ſame Lear. 
9 | 1187 | Fr. EMencarp D'ArSs. 
10 | 1192 | Fr, GzorrRoy DE Dvison. _ 
ir | 1194 | Fr. 4 tl of Portugal: He abdi. 
cand- 2 . 
12 | 1196 | Fr. GzorRoy LE Ror, a Frenchman 
13 | 1207 | Fr. Guerin pe MoxTaAiGNE, ito 
14 | 1230 | Fr. BERTRAND DE Fox, ditto 
15 | 1240 | Fr. GERIN, a Frenchman 
16 | 1244 | Fr. BERTRAND DE CamPs. 
17 | 1248 | Fr. PETER DE VILLEBRIDE, Frencb- 
| man 
18 | 1251 Fr. WILLIAM DE CHATEAUNEUF, 4 
3 Frenchman 
19 | 1260 | Fr. HuGuzs RE VET. | 
20 | 1278 | Fr. NicoLas Logue, a Frenchman | 
21 | 1288 | Fr. Join DE ViLL1ERs, a Frenchman, 
| who died at Limiſſo, in the land of 
| Cyprus | 
22 | 1294 | Fr. Opo pt Pixs, a Frenchman, elect- 
ed in Cyprus, but died in his Way to 
Rome | 
23 | 1298 | Fr. WILLIAM DE VILLARET» 8 
| Frenchman, elected at Limiſſo 


Is 


— 


ORDERS: 683 


06 Fr. Fovi.quzs De VII TrA RET, a| 381660 Fr. AnzT Dr Crr amor, or by | | 
14 | 1390 |. Frenchman, who conquered Rhodes, | | GASSAN, a Frenchman 1 
' | was depoſed, and afterwards reſtored 59 | 1660 | Fr. RarHAEL CorToxtRo, aSpariard 3 
by Pope John XXII. after which he | 60 | 1663 | Fr. Nicol as CoTToNE Ro, Raphael's | 
| abdicated voluntarily. During his ES Brother | 16 
| Depoſition Fr. Maurice of Pagnac, a 61 | 1680 | Fr. Gxzcory CaRArra, a Neapolitan 5 
| Frenchman likewiſe, was elected; but 62 TCC | 
his Election having been declared 63 Fr. Raymonp DE PERELLES DE Ro- 
null, he ought not be ranked among | , | CAFULT, | 
the Grand Maſters. The former go- | 64 N e,, | 
verned the Order. | 3 | 
Fr. EL.ion DE VILLENEUVE, a French- | ' Note, That there are alſo Ladies, Chevaliereſſes of the Ot- 
A 15 man, elected by Pope Fohn XXII. in der of St. Jobn of Feruſalem, or Malta, whoſe Inſti- 
Avignon, at the Nomination, and | tution is as follows. 


with the Suffrages * the gy 0? * When Godfrey de Bouillon entered Feruſalem in the 
16 | 1346 Fr. TH rv + ages p & wh Year 1099, Gerard, as already obſerved, was then Di- 
man, elected at f a FOR Py ON rector of the Hoſpital of St. John Baptiſt, having after- 
bore the Title wr gs Matter. wards changed that Hoſpital into a religious Order, he 
711353 F . !... Por took the Habit thereof, and made three Vows of Re- 


RI 


| 50 | gion; which Example was alſo followed by a Roman 
8 | 1355 | Fr. Roo pz Puls, a F N 35 | : Lady called Agnes, who was then Abbeſs of the Hoſpital 
29 | 1365 Er. RAYMOND BERENGER, Hene 5 "| of St. Mary Magdalen, who together with her Nuns, 
10 I | Fr, RoBzrRT pe] ULIAC, at e ee 3 made a ſolemn Profeſſion of the ſame Rule eſtabliſhed by 
1 | 1376 Fr. Jonn FexnanDez D EREDIA, | Gerard, took the ſame Habit, and obliged themſelves to 
i | Aragoneſe, died at Avignon | WD 19 obſerve the ſame Vows. This was the Origin of the 
q2 | 138 | Fr, RicHarD Caraccioui, a Neapo-l Orders of Knighthood founded for Women ; and the 
I Van, elected at Valmont by Pope Eſtabliſhment was made like that of the Knights, 1104, 
Urban VI. againſt Fernandez; but he] under Baudouin I. King of Feruſalem. oe 
Was not acknowledg d at Rhodes, and The Chevaliereſſes of Apnes's Inſtitution, were not con- 
governed only in IIa? TE tented with aſſiſting the Poor who viſited the holy Places, 
q3 | 1396 Fr. PHILIBERT OY.” NaiLLAC, al but lifted up their Hands likewiſe to Heaven, the better 
Frenchman . 8 to contribute by their Prayers towards maintaining the 
J 1421 Fr. AnToxy FLuvrano, a Catalonian | 19 Faith and Religion, while the Knights were fighting the 
35 | 1437 | Fr. JohN LASsTIc, a Frenchman, called | ©... Theſe Ladies had, like the Knights, for Mark 
5 | the Great, a Name which devolved | .; of Diſtinction, a white Croſs with eight Points. 95 
| alterwards to his Succeſſors [e There is a great Appearance that the Eſtabliſhment 
1454] Fr. James De MiLLy, a Frenchman, | ſubſiſted in Paleſtine, till the Knights of St. Jobn of Je- 
tte firſt who bore the Title of Grand „ ruſalem were forced to abandon it, after the Infidels had 
SY Maſter 5 3 7 rendered themſelves Maſters of the whole Country. 
37 | 1461 Fr. PETER Raymond JacosrE, al We do not know for Truth, if what remained of 
| Frenchman, ho died at Reme | 5 ttoſe illuſtrious Ladies, fled to Cyprus together with the 
18 | 1467 | Fr. BAPT 1s Unsini, a Roman, e- Knights of their Order who eſcaped the Fury of the 
lefted at Rome ; he died at Rhodes 9 Barbarians, after the Ruin of St. John of Acre. What's 
39 | 1476 | Fr. PEN D'AvBussoN, a Frenchman, | is, that the Inſtitution of thoſe Ladies paſſed into 
made Cardinal by Fope Innocent VIII. „ Spain, when the Chriſtian Princes, and the Knights of 
% 5063231 27 S. Fobn of Jeruſalem, were expelled from that City by 
j | 1503 | Fr. Amerie D*AmBoisE, a Frenchman | 9 the Saracens, and perhaps ſome Time before. 
| 41 [1512 | Fr, Guy DE BLaNcrorT, a Frenchman 1 It was Queen Sancha, Daughter of Alphonſe King of 
42 | 1513 | Fr, BaBricivs pe CaTETTo, tahian | 7 Caſtile, and Wife of Alphonſe King of Arragon, called 
43 | 1521 | Fr, PII IT DE VitLiens. DE LISLE | Chaſte, who founded at Sexena, in the Kingdom of 
| I Apam, a Frenchman, under whom | Arragon, a Monaſtery of Ladies of St. Fobn of Jeruſalem, 
Rhodes was loſt, and the Religion] for the Reception of young Maids of Quality who had 
i | eſtabliſhed in the Iſland of Malta, by no Fortune. That Houſe was richly endowed by her 
: 2 Conceſſion from the Emperor] 74... lities. Therefore thoſe are certainly miſtaken who 
p I. Charles vp. 13 have made the Grand Maſter Raymond Berenger, Founder 
2 4 | 1534 | Fr, PERRIN DEL PouTE, an Halian,, pf chat Monaſtery in 1365, but that Glory is due to 
, the firſt elected at Mala © [ another Raimond Berenger, ſtiled the Proviſor of the Bro- 
a 61835 | Fr. Dip1eR pz SainTE GALLE, al bers ef St. Jobn, and who lived in 1188, which is the 
;  _ Frenchman, died at Montpellier. | 5 Fear that that Houſe was founded. 5 
i 61536 Fr. Jonn Om pes, an Arrageneſe 16 After King Alphonſus's Death, Sancha's Huſband, that 
, */ 11553 | Fr. CLaupius DE LA. SANGLE, A| Pfrinceſs retired with her Daughter Dulcis, into that Mo- 
- Ju. Frenchmas {io 07 e naſtery, where, together with ſome other Ladies of the 
2 ® | 1557 | Fr. Jonx pz LaVaLleTTE, Frenchman 11 Royal Blood, they took the Habit. Blanche, Daughter 
Mo 911598 | Fr. Freren per Monz, an Italian 3 of Janes II. King of Arragon, has been ſuperior in that 
5 15) Fr. Jon L/Evesque, a F renchman ; | Monaſtery, which is built in a ſpacious Place, and en- 
J | be was ſuſpendeck of his Office, which] vironed with Walls like a Citadel. The Princeſs has 
: | was diſcharged by a Lieutenant; per Palace apart, richly furniſhed. The Ladies wear a 
: | and reſtored afterwards by Pope“ wie Croſs, and the Prioreſs a great one on the Sta- 
22. lie, r. e XIII. J mach. When ſhe dies her Obſequies are celebrated du- 
3 | 1582 | Fr. HucGuss Lounens Dt VERDALE, | ring ſeven Days, and afterwards her Seal is broke. 
a Frenchman, made Cardinal by Pope The Ladies of Arragon and of Catalonia, who enter 
2 b vixtus V. in 1587. | 13 that Houſe muſt be of fo illuſtrious a Race, as to have 
10 | 1225 | Fr. Manrm Gaxeras, an Aragoneſe 5 yg need to make Proofs of Nobility. The others make 
3 1box Fr. ALorHsE DE VienacouRT, a4 them in the Manner of the Knights. When they go to 
; Frenchman 21 Church they wear a large Mantle, and a Sceptre of Sil- 
"| 1022 F . Louis MEN DEZ DE V ASCONCELOS, | | ver in their Hand. The Prioreſs names to all the Be- 
5716 a Poringueſe | Kids nefices with Care of Souls, within her Territories, and 
| 21 55 Fr. Antony DE PAULE, a Frenchman 13 gives the Habit of Obedience to all the Prieſts. She 
2 © [936 | Fr. Jon Paul Lascazis DE Ca- viſits her Eſtates, with the Ladies her Aſſiſtants, and 
0) 16 STELLARE, a Frenchman | 227 affifts at the provincial Chapters of the Order in Arragon, 
a 1957 | Fr, MARTIN Repin, Arragoneſe, e- where ſhe has her Scat and Vote, like the Knights. 
15 lected while he was Viceroy of Sicily | 2 88 


About 


| 
| 
| 


About the Year 1460 the Ladies Chevaliereſſes of that 
Monaſtery, ſubſtracted themſelves from the Obedience 
of the Grand Maſters of the Order, and ſubmitted imme- 
diately to the holy See. But Hieronima d'Olbino, Prioreſs 
of that Houſe, ſent to Malta Alphonſus Studillo, to ne- 
gotiate the Reunion of that Monaſtery with the Order of 
St. John of Feruſalem, which was executed in 1369. | 

In 1212 another Monaſtery of Chevaliereſſes of the ſame 
Order was founded, under the Name of Neſtra Signora 
d' Aleaire. It was built on a high Mountain of Catalonia, 
on the River Ravacorga. Saurina de Jorba, and Etta de 
Segardia, two Catalan Ladies, gave large Eſtates to that 
Monaſtery. To be received in it one muſt make Proofs 
of Nobility by the Atteſtation of ſeveral Witneſſes; and 
by Preſentation of Quarters. | 

About the Year 1370, five noble Florentine Ladies 
founded a Monaſtery of this Order, under the Name of 
St. Joannin. The Grand Maſter Caracciolo, or John Fer- 
nandez de Eredia, after he had founded that Houſe at 
Florence, gave them the Hoſpital of St. Nicolas, with 
the Eſtates and Rights depending thereof. Perette 


. Andretiviani was elected firſt Abbeſs, and Commendatrice 


of that Houſe. | | 1 | 

Iſabella of Leon, who deſcended from one of the moſt 
illuſtrious Houſes of Andaloufia, reſolved to eſtabliſh at 
Seville a Convent of Cordeliereſſes under the Rule, and 


with the Habit of St. John of Feruſalem, with Leave 


from the Grand Maſter d Aubuſſon, which ſhe obtained, 
and was called Prioreſs of the Convent of which ſhe was 
Founder. 5 5 | 
Another Jabella Fernandez founded in Portugal, a 
Monaſtery of the ſame Order in the City of Evora. 
The Infant Don Louis, perpetual Adminiſtrator of the 


\ Priory of Portugal erected. another. Houſe of the ſame 
Cbevaliereſſes at Flor de Roſes, in the City of Eſtremos. 


There is alſo in the Qwercy, a ſmall Province of France, 
a celebrated Monaſtery of reformed Nuns of the Order 


of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem. 


Thoſe Ladies Chevaliereſſes are cloathed in Black, 


have. a white Croſs with eight Points on the Breaſt, and 


another on the Left-Side of their Mantle; where they 
have likewiſe eight ſmall different Rounds, where are 
repreſented the principal Myſteries of the Paſſion, 
There is alſo another of theſe Monaſteries at Towlouſe. 
The TzmyLARs, TeMPLERS, or Knights of the 
TEMPLE, was a religious-military Order, firſt eſtabliſhed 
at Jeruſalem, in favour of the Pilgrims travelling to the 


holy Land. The Original of this Order is this: In 


1118, ſome pious noble Perſons devoted themſelves to 
the Service of God, in the Preſence of the Patriarch of 


Jeruſalem; promiſing to live in perpetual Chaſtity, Obe- 
recite ſeveral Times the Lord's Prayer, —But if any Bro 
ther for the Affairs of the Eaſtern Chriſtian Church, 
finds himſelf at a greater Diſtance from Churches, wc 
agree with an Wfanimous Conſent, that in ſuch a Cit | 
he ſhall fay, for Matins, thirteen Times the Lord's 
Prayer, and ſeven Times for each Hour; but tuehe 
Times for Veſpers, Sc. WE 
Ci. III. What muſt be done for every | 
When any Brother of the Houſe. ſhall pay the Tir 
bute to Death, Sc. we commonly call all the Chaplins 
Clerks, Servants, &c. to offer, in the ſame Sprit of 
Charity, with a pure Heart, and in a folemn ow 
to Jeſus Chrif, the Sacrifice of the Maſs for the Repole 
of his Soul; and the other Brothers ſhall. be obliged g 
ſay a hundred Times the Lord's Prayer, till the ſeven 
Day, &c. We deſire beſides, by a Motive of Gay 
and Mercy, and with a paſtoral Authority comm 
that every Day, for forty Days ſucceſſively, 
given to ſome poor Perſon what was neceſſary for 
Subſiſtance of. the deceaſed Brother, 2 
Drinking, while alive. As for the other * * 
were given indiſcretely to thoſe who profeſs a 10 8 
Poverty to the Lord of the poor Knights of * 1 
at the Death of the Brothers, at Eater, and ot 
lemn Feaſts, we forbid them abſolutely. 


dience, and Poverty, after the Manner of Canons. 
The two principal Perſons were Hugo de Paganis, 


and Geofroy of St. Omers. Baldwin II. then King of 


Feruſalem, gave them an Apartment in his Palace, near 


the Temple of Jeruſalem, not far from the Sepulchre of 
our Saviour; whence their Denomination Templars. 


Soon afterwards the Canons of the Temple gave 
them a Piece of Ground hard by the ſaid Temple, to 
build them regular Houſes on; and the King, the 
Lords, the Patriarchs, and the Prelates, each gave them 
ſomewhat out of their Revenue for Food, and Cloaths. 


Their firſt Undertaking, and what they had firſt in 
View, at their Inſtitution, was to guard the Highways 


againſt Robbers, chiefly for the Safety of Pilgrims and 
Croiſes. | | | | 
The principal Articles of their Rule, were: That 


they ſhould hear the holy Office throughout every Day; 
or, that when their military Duties ſhould prevent this, 


they would ſupply it by a certain Number of Pater 
roſters: That they would abſtain from Fleſh four Days 
in the Week, and on Fridays from Eggs and Milk- 
meats: That each Knight might have three Horſes, 
and one Eſquite; and that they ſhould neither hunt, 
nor fowl. 


Their firſt Rule was that of St. Bernard: Nine Years 


after their Foundation, a particular Rule was preſcribed 
them in the Council of Trees. 

In every Nation they had a particular Governor, 
called Maſter of the Temple, or of the Militia of the 
Temple. — Their Grand Maſter had his Reſidence at Paris, 
ſtill called of their Name, the Temple, 
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ning of the 14th Century under Clement | 

the Fair King of Nene” and Edward iv. Roe "oily 
land. —In 1307, thoſe in England were all 
and ſeven burnt alive, In 1312, the Order 
2 in the Council of Vienne, in Da 


who, while at the Stake, ſummoned the Pope 
King of France, to God's Tribunal, who both 


ſame Year. 


tizing to the Saracens, and holding Correſ 
them: Of making nocturnal Aſſemblies, whe 
adored the Head of an Aſs, Sc. Some Autho 4. 
it thoſe Crimes were all pretended; and th 
Reaſon of the Suppreſſion of the Order was the imp... 
Riches they were poſſeſſed of. The Truth i; em 
ſordid Avarice reigned among them, which had 
them commit very enormous Crimes, partir 
having refuſed to remit ſome Tributes to 
Prince, called Le Vieux de la Montagne, who offered 
turn Chriſtian, with all his Subjects on that Congjy 
But though this might be ſome Reaſon for thei = 
preſſion, it could be none for burning them alive; a 
to this, that their Effects were given to the Hoſp | 
or Knights of St. Foby. What then did the Kin 
France and of England get by their Suppreſſion 3 
what was it to them which of thoſe Orders had the Ef 
kects?— There is ſtill remaining in the Chap] of l. 
Temple, in London, a. beautiful Monument of Knights 
' Templar, which has eſcaped the Fury of the 
during the late Civil Wars of England; and which the 
celebrated Society of the Temple preſerye with great 
Care VVV | 1 


: Note, That here follows an Abridgment of the Rules of 


Grand Maſters. 


C. I. In what Manner they are to aſſii at the divine her- 
dice. Lou that have renounced the Pleaſures of this 
World, Sc. muſt: be very devout: to hear with a pure 
and devout Heart the Matins and the whole divine 
Service, according to the canonical Inſtitution, and the. 
Cuſtom of the regular Doctors of the holy City, &. 
and it behoves you in particular, after: you have fed 
yourſelves of the divine Aliment, and ſtrengthned your- 
ſelves with the Precepts of the Lord, to have no Fear at 
the Approach of the Fight, but rather be ready to go 
and receive the everlaſting Crown. 


 Viftuals, and the Veſtment. —With regard to 


The Order of Templars was aboliſhed at the B. 
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C. II. If they cannot affift at divine Service, they mui 


Brother decal. 
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as to Eating an 


2d with that 
11 Sorts of 


ver 
Liberalities, and Sort of Alms, in what eue. 9 
they be adminiſtered, we order the erg capitular 
Servant Brethren, to return them to t "heir Victu 
: an 


Commonalty; contenting themſelves with 


C, IV. The Chaplains muſt be content 


* niſion, how much more are you obliged to it at the 
i Refetory, where the Apoſtle ſays, Lou muſt eat your 
C | Bread in Silence. OR ON a STS 
C. N. Of the Lecture, or reading at Table. — A pious 
k | Lefture ſhall be made, while the Dinner and Supper 
; aſt; for if we love the Lord, we muſt wiſh to hear 
4 with Attention his Word, and falutary Precepßts. 
# C. X. Of the Meal of Fleſh. — You muſt be fatisfied 
n to eat Fleſh only three Times a Week, unleſs it be at 
0 Chriſmas, Eaſter, at the Feaſts of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
All Saints Day. A too frequent Uſe of Fleſh, ſerves 
al only to fill the Body with an onerous Corruption : But if 
mM that Day of Faſt, in which you are forbid Fleſh, ſhould 
h, happen on a Tueſday, the next Day following you ſhall 
© have a ſufficient Refection thereof. Sunday, it ſeems 
ry | | good and convenient, that there be given to all the 
* Knights and Chaplains, two Diſhes, becauſe of Chriſt's 

1 Reſurrection; but the Servants at Arms, and other Ser- 
ld rants, muſt be contented with one Diſh, with Thankſ- 
- C. XI. In ohat Manner the Knights ſhall eat. — The 
oh Knight ſhall eat two and two, Sc. but each Knight 
* ſhall have an equal Meaſure of Wine in his particular. 

c C. XII. The other Days two or three Diſhes of Legums 
0 mif ſuffice, —The other Days, viz. Tueſday, Wedneſday, 
* Saturday, we are of Opinion that two or three Diſhes 
110  Legums, or other ſuch Meats can ſuffice; therefore we 
al order that no other ſhall be ſerved, ccc. 
ll be C. XIII. What muſt be F riday's Victuals.— We have 
* pg that for Frugality's Sake, from the Feaſt of A 
* % = to Eaſter, a ſingle quadrageſimal Meal ſhall ſuffice 
hich » 1 Congregation, Sc. except in caſe of Infirmity, 
muff a mas, or a Feaſt of the bleſſed Virgin, or of an 

| poltle, ſhould happen on that Day, but at another 
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2 > ang but for: a certain Time ; therefore we de- 


re * called ſome of them to himſelf, to give for 
bach Silke, and by the Motive of a paternal Piety, to 


e Poor, the 
dhe Deceaſed. ivate Brother of the Houſe ſhall gi 
C. VI. That no private Brother of the Houſe ſhall give 
We have decreed, that no Brother of the Houſe ſhall 
Aus. ing, bur that Day and Night he ſhall remain in 
4 "Duty of his Profeſſion 3 and ſhall conform himſelf to 
be ien of all the Prophets: PII rake the Chalice of 
the in, and PII imitate in my Death, the Lord's Death, 
25 as Chriſt has given bis Life for me, I am ready to 
1 n Life for my Brethren. That's the Oblation 
kan w be made; char's dhe üving Hoſt which is a- 


Neil. Not to remain too long ſtanding. — We have 
den informed by credible Witneſſes, that while you a- 
ſſt at the divine Service, you ſtand too long, and with - 
m Rule, which Practice we condemn. Therefore after 
x plalm, Venite exultemus, the Invitatory, and the 
we command you, both ſtrong and weak, to ſit 
down, do avoid Scandal, riſing only from your Seats, at 
the Gloria Patri of each Pſalm, and bowing to the Al- 
ur, by a Motive of Reſpect for the Bleſſed Trinity; as 
ell as at the Beginning of the Goſpel, and at Te Deum 
laxdamus 3 and you ſhall ſtand up during all the Lads, 
the Benedicamus Domino, &c. EET ROW 
C. VII. Of the conventual Refection.— We are per- 
ſudel that you take your Refection altogether in the 
dme Place, or rather Refectory; therefore when you'll 
want ſomething, and cannot be heard by Signs, you 
muſt go to fetch it gently. If at all Times you are ob- 
ige to fetch what you want with Meekneſs and Sub- 


Hymn 


d it be a general Faſt, two Meals a-day are 


thi CV. Of retwning Thanks after their Meals. | 
orts 0 Lg Th Of giving always the tenth Loaf to the Almo- 
ſoever wm hough the Price of Poverty, which is the King- 
| other 1 y Heaven, 1 due to the Poor, we com- 
i notwithſtanding, to give every Day to your 
7. Mer the tenth of all the Loaves. e 2 
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C. XVI. This Chapter regards only ſome Reſteſhment 
they were permitted to take, at the Diſcretion of. the 
Superior, before they went to Complies, or Eyening 

Prayers; and which conſiſted. only in a Glaſs of Wine 
or Water, or Wine without Water, or Water alone: 

C. XVII. After Complies the Silence begins. — After 


Complies the Knights muſt go to Bed. They are not to 
ſpeak any more together, unleſs indiſpenſably obliged to it, 
And if a Knight is to command ſomething to his Servant 
at Arms, he muſt do it with a very low Voice; though 


in that Interval it is ſometimes neceſſary to entertain the 


Maſter, or the Knight who under him has the Govern- 
ment of the Houſe, and ſpeak to him perhaps with other 
Brothers of ſome military Expedition, which muſt be 
C. XVIII. Thoſe who are fatigued, ought not to-affiſt at 
Matins.—We do ds to oblige the Kuighs wüa 
ale fatigued to riſe in the Night for Matins, but on the 
contrary, they muſt take their Reſt, which notwithſtand- 
ing we leave to the Diſcretion of the Maſter, &9c,” - 
0 C. XIX. An Equality muſt be obſerved between the Bre- 
thren in their Eating. —The facred Scripture teaches us, 
that there was an Allowance for every one, according to 
his Wants; therefore we do not ſay to have Regard to 
—_ but to their Infirmity, Ge. «4 
C. XX. Of the Quality and Faſhion of the Veſtment— 
We order that pa vor be ward of q Colour, 


either White or Black, and of a coarſe Stuff; and we 


grant to all profeſſed Knights to have two white Suits 
in Winter and Summer, if it can be done eaſily, Sc. 
which Cloaths muſt be all of a Faſhion, neither too long, 
nor too ſhort, but ſuitable to the Shape of every one. 
When the Brethren have new Cloaths, they muſt im- 
mediately return their: old ones, to be kept in the Ward- 
robe, or ſome other Place, for the Uſe of the Servants 
at Arms, or other Servants, and ſometimes for-the Poor. 
C. XXI. In this Chapter the Servants are only forbid- 
den to wear white Mantle. 

C. XXII. This Chapter ſays, that none but the Knights 
of the Houſe ſhould wear white Cloaths $9 ]> 
C. XXIII. This forbids the Knights wearing any 


| | other 
Skins but thoſe of Lamb or Ram. | ; 


C. XXIV. This orders that the old Cloaths ſhall be 


divided among the Servants at Arms. | 


C. XXV. He that wants to have the beſt ſhall heve' the 


wont. —If any Brother of the Houſe, by a Spirit of 


Pride, claims a Right to what is finer and beſt, he ſhall 
deſerve for his Preſumption to have the worſe. 
C. XXVI. This regards the Quantity and Quality of 
the Veſtments, which muſt be obſerved according to the 
Height and Bulk of the Knight. NN: 209 
C. XXVII. This treats of the ſame Subject. 
C. XXVIII. Of the Superfluity of the Hairs. — All Bre- 
thren, eſpecially thoſe of the Houſe, muſt have their 
Hair cut in ſuch a Manner, that they may appear behind 
and before even and decent; obſerving inviolably the 
fame Rule for the Beard and Muſtachoes, that nothing 
appears ſuperfluous and ridiculous. RET 
C. XXIX. This Chapter relates to the ſame Thing. 


C. XXX. Of the Number of Horſes and Servants at 


Arms. Each Knight is allowed to have three Horſes, 
| becauſe the Houſe of God, and of the Temple of Solomon 


cannot furniſh more at preſent, and becauſe of his Po-. 


verty, unleſs the Maſter orders it otherwiſe, 
C. XXXI. No Body ſhall firike a Servant at Arms that - 
ſerves gratis, We do not allow more than a ſingle Ser- 
vant at Arms for each Knight. And if that Servant at 
Arms gives himſelf to the Knight gratis, and for Cha- 
rity, he ſhall neither ſtrike nor chaſtiſe him for any 
Fault whatever. | r 
C. XXXII. In what Manner are to be received thoſe that 
are Knights for a Time only, —We order to provide faith- 
fully, for all the Knights who deſire to ſerve for a Time 
in the ſame Houſe, to Feſus Chriſt, Horſes -proper for 
that Service, Arms and all that is neceſſary, &c. And 
in the ſame Manner the ſaid Knights ſhall be provided by 
the Houſe, with a fraternal Charity, all he wants for 
himſelf, his Horſes, and his Servant at Arms, with the 
Shoes for his Horſes, &c. That if by ſome Accident 


* 


the Knight ſhould loſe his Horſes, the Maſter, according 


as the Faculties of the Houſe ſhall allow it, mult furniſh 
him with others. But the Time of the Repartition 
8M happening, 


: 


| 
| 
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About the Vear 1460 the Ladies Chevaliereſſes of that 
Monaſtery, ſubſtracted themſelves from the Obedience 
of the Grand Maſters of the Order, and ſubmitted imme- 
dia tely to the holy See. But Hieronima d Olbino, Prioreſs 
of that Houſe, ſent to Malta Alphonſus Studillo, to ne- 
gotiate the Reunion of that Monaſtery with the Order of 
St. John of Feruſalem, which was executed in 1369. 

In 1212 another Monaſtery of Chevaliereſſes of the ſame 
Order was founded, under the Name of Noſtra Signora 
d. Agaire. It was built on a high Mountain of Catalonia, 
on the River Ravacorga. Saurina de Forba, and Etta de 
Segardia, two Catalan Ladies, gave large Eſtates to that 
Monaſtery. To be received in it one muſt make Proofs 
of Nobility by the Atteſtation of ſeveral Witneſſes ; and 
by Preſentation of Quarters, 

About the Year 1370, five noble Florentine Ladies 
founded a Monaſtery of this Order, under the Name of 
St. Joannin. The Grand Maſter Caracciolo, or Fohn Fer- 


nandez de Eredia, after he had founded that Houſe at 


Florence, gave them the Hoſpital of St. Nicolas, with 
the Eſtates and Rights depending thereof. Perette 
Andretiviani was elected firſt Abbeſs, and Commendatrice 
of that Houſe. „ | ND 

 Tfabella of Leon, who deſcended from one of the moſt 


illuſtrious Houſes of Andalouſia, reſolved to eſtabliſh at 


Seville a Convent of Cordeliereſſes under the Rule, and 


with the Habit of St. John of Jeruſalem, with Leave 


from the Grand Maſter d Aubuſſon, which ſhe obtained, 
and was called Prioreſs of the Convent of which ſhe was 


Founder. 5 


Another Iſabella Fernandez founded in Portugal, a 
Monaſtery of the ſame Order in the City of Evora. 
The Infant Don Louis, perpetual- Adminiſtrator of the 
Priory of Portugal erected another Houſe of the ſame 


( bevaliereſſes at Flor de Roſes, in the City of Eſtremos. 
here is alſo in the Quercy, a ſmall Province of France, 


a celebrated Monaſtery of reformed Nuns of the Order 
of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem. 


Thoſe Ladies Chevaliereſſes are cloathed in Black, 


have a white Croſs with eight Points on the Breaſt, and 


another on the Left-Side of their Mantle; where they 
have likewiſe eight ſmall different Rounds, where are 
repreſented the principal Myſteries of the Paſſion. 
There is alſo another of theſe Monaſteries at Toulouſe. 
The TEemMPLARS, TEMPLERS, or Knights of the 


Tru, was a religious-military Order, firſt eſtabliſhed 


at Jeruſalem, in favour of the Pilgrims travelling to the 


| holy Land. The Original of this Order is this: In 


1118, ſome pious noble Perſons devoted themſelves to 
the Service of God, in the Preſence of the Patriarch of 


Jeruſalem; promiſing to live in perpetual Chaſtity, Obe- _ 


dience, and Poverty, after the Manner of Canons. 
The two principal Perſons were Hugo de Paganis, 
and Geofroy of St. Omers. Baldwin II. then King of 


- Feruſalem, gave them an Apartment in his Palace, near 
the Temple of Jeruſalem, not far from the Sepulchre of 
Prayer, and ſeven Times for each Hour; but wehe 


our Saviour; whence their Denomination Templars. 
Soon afterwards the Canons of the Temple gave 


them a Piece of Ground hard by the ſaid Temple, to 


build them regular Houſes on; and the King, the 
Lords, the Patriarchs, and the Prelates, each gave them 
ſomewhat out of their Revenue for Food, and Cloaths. 

Their firſt Undertaking, and what they had firſt in 
View, at their Inſtitution, was to guard the Highways 
againſt Robbers, chiefly for the Safety of Pilgrims and 

Croiſes. | V 

The principal Articles of their Rule, were: That 
they ſnould hear the holy Office throughout every Day; 
or, that when their military Duties ſhould prevent this, 
they would ſupply it by a certain Number of Pater 
noſters: That they would abſtain from Fleſh four Days 
in the Week, and on Tridays from Eggs and Milk- 
meats: That each Knight might have three Horſes, 
and one Eſquire; and that they ſhould neither hunt, 
nor fowl, | 

Their firſt Rule was that of St. Bernard: Nine Years 
after their Foundation, a particular Rule was prefcribed 
them in the Council of Troyes. 5 

In cvery Nation they had a particular Governor, 
called Maſter of the Temple, or of the Militia of the 
Tempie. —Their Grand Maſter had his Reſidence at Paris, 
ſtill called of their Name, the Temple, 


King of France, to God's Tribunal, who both. and the 


France and of England get by their Suppreſſo 
what was it to them which of thoſe Orders had the Ef. 


| Note, That here follows an Abridgment of the Ruks of | 


dice. Lou that have renounced the Pleaſures of this 


and deyout Heart the Matins and the whole divine 


finds himſelf at a greater Diſtance from Churches, we 


The Order of Templars was aboliſhed 3 
ning of the 14th Century under — 2 1 
the Fair King of France, and Edward I K be, Phil 
land. —In 1307, thoſe in England were 1 3 by: 
and ſeven burnt alive. In 1312, the Order atteſted, 
ſuppreſſed in the Council of Vienne, in Day . ite 
fifty burnt alive at Paris, their Grand Maſter” » nd 
who, while at the Stake, ſummoned the Po included, 
ſame Year. died th 

The Crimes they were charged withal, were 
tizing to the Saracens, and holding Correſpondenc xp 
them: Of making nocturnal Aſſemblies, * wth | 
adored the Head of an Aſs, Sc. Some Authors wi they 
it thoſe Crimes were all pretended; and that t . 
Reaſon of the Suppreſſion of the Order was the m . 
Riches they were poſſeſſed of. The Truth i; regs 
ſordid Avarice reigned among them, which wy ky 
them commit very enormous Crimes, pn 
having refuſed to remit ſome Tributes to A 
Prince, called Le Vieux de la Montagne, who offereq 
turn Chriſtian, with all his Subjects on that Condti K 
But though this might be ſome Reaſon for their Sip 
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a Caracen 


preſſion, it could be none for burning them alive: Add 


to this, that their Effects were given to the Hoſpitaler 
or Knights of St. Joby. What then did the Kg; d 


n? and 


fects?— There is ſtill remaining in the Chapel of the | 
Temple, in London, a beautiful Monument of Knights 
Templar, which has eſcaped the Fury of the Rabble 
during the late Civil Wars of England; and which the 
celebrated Society of the Temple preſerve with great 
Care,” 5 : 


the Knights Templars; of the Ceremonies uſed at thei 
Reception, and the Chronological Succeſſion of their 
Grand Maſters - EP 


C. I. In what Manner they are to afhſt at the divine Sey. 
World, Sc. muſt be very devout to hear with a pure 


Service, according to the canonical Inſtitution, and the 
Cuſtom of the regular Doctors of the holy City, &. 
and it behoves you in particular, after you have fed 
yourſelves of the divine Aliment, and ftrengthned your- 
ſelves with the Precepts of the Lord, to have no Fear at 
the Approach of the Fight, but rather be ready to go 
and receive the everlaſting Crown. EF 
C. II. If they cannot aſſiſt at divine Service, they muß 
recite ſeveral Times the Lord's Prayer, —But if any Bro- 
ther for the Affairs of the Eaſtern Chriſtian Church, 


agree with an unanimous Conſent, that in ſuch a Caſe 
he ſhall fay, for Matins, thirteen Times the Lord's 


Times for Veſpers, &c. 
C. III. What mutt be done for every Brother deni, 
When any Brother of the Houſe ſhall pay the Ir. 
bute to Death, Sc. we commonly call all the Chaplains, | 


Ora _—_ P . In "OT . 


Clerks, Servants, Cc. to offer, in the ſame Sprit of { 


Charity, with a pure Heart, and in a ſolemn oo 

to Jeſus Chrif, the Sacrifice of the Maſs for the 112 a 
of his Soul; and the other Brothers ſhall be oblig 2 
ſay a hundred Times the Lord's Prayer, till the on | 
Day, &c. We deſire beſides, by a Motive of Charity 
and Mercy, and with a paſtoral Authority _ ö 
that every Day, for forty Days ſucceſſively, ln x 
given to ſome poor Perſon what was neceſlary - js 
Subſiſtance of the deceaſed Brother, as to u ks to 
Drinking, while alive. As for the other Chace we ar 
were given indiſcretely to thoſe who profeſs a v0 * 
Poverty to the Lord of the poor Knights of Jeſus — i I 
at the Death of the Brothers, at Eaſer, and ® a 
lemn Feaſts, we forbid them abſolutely. 6 thi 

C, IV. The Chaplains muſt be contented . 

Vidtuals, and the Veſtment. —With regard t * 2 
Liberalities, and Sort of Alms, in what Mann 1005 
they be adminiſtered, we order the Chaplains, , Ne + 
Servant Brethren, to return them to the cap | 


: ir Vietuals 
Commonalty; contenting themſelves with their = 


harity 
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250 Mercy, but for a certain Time; therefore we de- 


Cloaths, without pretending any thing elſe, unleſs 


he Maſters give it them with a free Will, and for 
Charity. 


the deceaſed Knights, who were only Knights 
C. 45 Thers 2 Knights in the Houſe of God, 
00 Temple of Solomon, who ſtay with us, through 


4 ſtrictly enjoin you, that when the Al- 
Wie — of them to himſelf, to give for 


mighty n and by the Motive of a paternal Piety, to 
f y the Motive of a paternal Piety, to 
— the Subſiſtence of ſeven Days, for the Soul 


of the Deceaſed, g 


C. VI. That no private Brother of the Houſe ſhall give 
We have decreed, that no Brother of the Houſe ſhall 
Aims Alms but that Day and Night he ſhall remain in 
2 Dur of his Profeſſion ; and ſhall conform himſelf to 
the uilelt of all the Prophets: Til take the Chalice of 
yy don, and Il imitate in my Death, the Lord's Death, 
' uſe 65 Chriſt has given his Life for me, I am ready to 
* my Life for ny Brethren, That's the Oblation 
lau be male; that's the living Hoſt which is a- 
n 

C. VII. Not to remain 100 long ftanding, — We have 


deen informed by credible Witneſſes, that while you aſ- 


ſiſt at the divine Service, you ſtand too long, and with- 
the Plalm, Venite exultemus, the Invitatory, and the 
Jown, to avoid Scandal, riſing only from your Seats, at 
the Clris Patri of each Pſalm, and bowing to the Al- 
ur, by a Motive of Reſpect for the Bleſſed Trinity; as 


lud; and you ſhall ſtand up during all the Lauds, 


dhe Benedicamus Domino, &c. 


* VIII. Of the conventual Ref 2Tion. = We are per- 
faded that you take your Refection altogether in the 
amePlace, or rather Refectory; therefore when you? | 


ige to fetch what you want with Meekneſs and Sub- 


V ö 
C. N. Of the Lecture, or reading at Table. — A pious 


with Attention his Word, and falutary Precepts. 
C. X. Of the Meal of Fleſh. — You muſt be ſatisfied 


b eat Fleſh only three Times a Week, unleſs it be at 
Chriſtmas, Zaſter, at the Feaſts of the bleſſed Virgin, and 
All Saints Day. A too frequent Uſe of Fleſh, ſerves. 
only to fill the Body with an onerous Corruption : But if 


that Day of Faſt, in which you are forbid Fleſh, ſhould C. XXVIII. Of rhe Superfluity of the Hairs. Al Bre- | 


happen on a Tueſday, the next Day following you ſhall 


have a ſufficient Refection thereof. Sunday, it ſeems 


good and convenient, that there be given to all the 


| Knights and Chaplains, two Diſhes, becauſe of Chriſt's 
Reſurrection; but the Servants at Arms, and other Ser- 


vants, muſt be contented with one Diſh, with Thankſ 
C. XI. In what Manner the Knights ſhall eat. — The 
Knight ſhall eat two and two, &c, but each Knight 
have an equal Meaſure of Wine in his particular. 


C. XI. The other Days two or three Diſhes of Legums 


my ſufice —The other Days, viz. Tueſday, Wedneſday, 
ad Saturday, we are of Opinion that two or three Diſhes 
ak Legums, or other ſuch Meats can ſuffice ; therefore we 
onder that no other ſhall be c 

C. XIII. Ypa⸗ muſt be Friday's Victuals.— We have 
greed, that for Frugality's Sake, from the Feaſt of Al 


daints to Eaſter, a ſingle quadrageſimal Meal ſhall ſuffice. 


to all the C 


* rita, or a Feaſt of the bleſſed Virgin, or of an 


poltle, ſhould happen on that Day, but at another 


+ it be a general Faſt, two Meals a-day are 


5 an, Of returning Thanks after their Meals. 


wer, —Tþ Of giving always the tenth Loaf to the Almo- 


ongregation, Sc. except in caſe of Infirmity, 


ough the Price of Pover hich is the King- 
d ty, Which is the 8 
wy 7 leren. De certainly due to the Poor, we com- 
notwithſtanding, to give every Day to your 
Almoner the tenth of all 4 ">. ch 4 7 * 
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out Rule, which Practice we condemn. Therefore after 


Hymn, we command you, both ſtrong and weak, to ſit 


well as at the Beginning of the Goſpel, and at Te Deum 


want ſomething, and cannot be heard by Signs, you 
muſt go to fetch it gently. If at all Times you are ob- 


nion, how much more are you obliged to it at the 
Feſcctory, where the Apoſtle ſays, Jou muff eat your | 


C. XVI. This Chapter regards only ſome Reſteſhment 
they were permitted to take, at the Diſcretion of the 
Superior, before they went to Complies, or Eyening 


Prayers; and which conſiſted. only in a Glaſs of Wine 


or Water, or Wine without Water, or Water alone: 


C. XVII. After Complies the Silence bepits, —Afee | 
Complies the Knights muſt go to Bed. They are not = 


peak any more together, unleſs indiſpenſably obliged to it. 
And if a Knight is to command ſomething to his Servant 
at Arms, he muſt do it with a very low Voice; though 


in that Interval it is ſometimes neceſſary to entertain the 


Maſter, or the Knight who under him has the Govern- 
ment of the Houſe, and ſpeak to him perhaps with other 
Brothers of ſome military Expedition, which muſt be 


done in few Words, Sc. 


C. XVIII. Thoſe who are fatigued, oupbt not to aſſiſt at 
Matins.—We do not . to oblige the Knicks = 
ale fatigued to riſe in the Night for Matins, but on the 
contrary, they muſt take their Reſt, which notwithſtand- 
ing we leave to the Diſcretion of the Maſter, Sc. 


C. XIX. An Equality muſt be obſerved between the Bre- 


thren in their Eating. —The ſacred Scripture teaches us, 


according to 
to have Regard to 


that there was an Allowance for every one, 
his Wants ; therefore we do not ſay 


Perſons, but to their Infirmity, 6c. 


C. XX. Of the Quality and Faſhion of the Veſtment. — 
We order that the Habits be Rs al of 4 Colour, 


either White or Black, and of a coarſe Stuff; and we 


grant to all profeſſed Knights to have two white Suits 


in Winter and Summer, if it-can be done eaſily, Sc. 
which Cloaths muſt be all of a Faſhion, neither too long, 


nor too ſhort, but ſuitable to the Shape of every one. 


When the Brethren have new Cloaths, they muſt im- 


mediately return their old ones, to be kept in the Ward- 
robe, or ſome other Place, for the Uſe of the Servants 


at Arms, or other Servants, and ſometimes for the Poor. 


C. XXI. In this Chapter the Servants are only forbid- 
den to wear white Mantle. 99 


C. XXII. This Chapter ſays, that none but the Knights 
of the Houſe ſhould wear white Cloats. 
C. XXIII. This forbids the Knights wearing any other 


Skins but thoſe of Lamb or Ram. 


C. XXIV. This orders that the old Cloaths ſhall be 
| divided among the Servants at Arms, 5 
Lecture ſhall be made, while the Dinner and Supper 
aſt; for if we love the Lord, we muſt wiſh to hear 


C. XXV. He that wants to have the beſt ſhall have the 


worſt. —If any Brother of the Houſe, by a Spirit of 
Pride, claims a Right to what is finer and beſt, he ſhall 


deſerve for his Preſumption to have the worſe. 


C. XXVI. This regards the Quantity and Quality of 


the Veſtments, which muſt be obſerved according to the 
Height and Bulk of the Knight. e e 
C. XXVII. This treats of the ſame Subject. 


thren, eſpecially thoſe of the Houſe, muſt have their 


Hair cut in ſuch a Manner, that they may appear behind 
and before even and decent; obſerving inviolably the 
ſame Rule for the Beard and Muſtachoes, that nothing 


appears ſuperfluous and ridiculous. 5 
C. XXIX. This Chapter relates to the ſame Thing. 


C. XXX. Of the Number of Horſes and Servants at 


Arms. — Each Knight is allowed to have three Horſes, 


| becauſe the Houſe of God, and of the Temple of Solomon 
cannot furniſh more at preſent, and becauſe of his Po-. 


verty, unleſs the Maſter orders it otherwiſe. | 
C. XXXI. -No Body ſhall firike a Servant at Arms that 
ſerves gratis. We do not allow more than a ſingle Ser- 
vant at Arms for each Knight. And if that Servant at 


Arms gives himſelf to the Knight gratis, and for Cha- 


rity, he ſhall neither ſtrike nor chaſtiſe him for any 
Fault whatever. | i 


C. XXXII. In what Manner are to be received thoſe that © 


are Knights for a Time only, —We order to provide faith- 
fully, for all the Knights who deſire to ſerve for a Time 
in the ſame Houſe, to Jeſus Chriſt, Horſes proper for 


that Service, Arms and all that is neceſſary, &c. And 


in the ſame Manner the faid Knights ſhall be provided by 
the Houſe, with a fraternal Charity, all he wants for 
himſelf, his Horſes, and his Servant at Arms, with the 
Shoes for his Horſes, &c. That if by ſome Accident 
the Knight ſhould loſe his Horſes, the Maſter, according 
as the Faculties of the Houſe ſhall allow it, mult furniſh 


him with others. But the Time of the Repartition 


8 M happening, 
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happening, the Knight muſt give, for God's Sake, half 
the Price, and if he pleaſes accept the other from the 
Brethren in common. | | 
C. XXXIII. That no Body ſhall undertake a Fourney 
without Leave, —It becomes all Knights who have no- 
thing more at Heart than to pleaſe Jeſus Chriſt, to be 
obedient to the Maſter, c. executing faithfully all that 
the Maſter, or the Perſon appointed by him, ſhall com- 
mand, as if God himſelf was to command it, Cc. | 
C. XXXIV. The Knights are not allowed to go into the 
City without Leave of the Maſter. —Therefore we deſire 
ſuch Knights who have renounced their own proper Will, 
25 well as the other who ſerve for a Time, and com- 
mand them not to go out of the Houſe without the Ma- 
ſter's Leave, unleſs it be in the Night to go to the Se- 
pulchre, and other Stations which are within the City. 
C. XXXV. The Knights are not allowed to walk without 
a Companion, —But thoſe who walk thus are not allowed 
to ſet out, either in the Night or Day-time, without a 
Guard, i. e. without a Knight or a Brother; and when 
they are in the Fields, and have their Lodgment, no 
Knight, *Squire, or Servant, ought to walk before the 
Lodgment of the other Knights, either to viſit any of 
them, or ſpeak with him, without Leave, &c. 
C. XXXVI. No Knight ſball procure himſelf what he 
wants. — Among other Things we command expreſly 


the Obſervance of this Rule; and after having examined 


it, we order that it ſhall be obſerved, becauſe of the 
Inconveniency of Begging. Therefore none of the Bre- 
thren is allowed to beg of his own Accord, or in his 
Name, either Horſe, Equipage, or Arms, &c. But if it 
be known that his Infirmity, the Weakneſs of his Horſe, | 
and the Weight of his Horſe be ſuch, that he cannot tra- 
vel without Prejudice, he ſhall come before the Maſter, 
or before whom it belongs to under the Maſter, and 
expoſe the Thing to him ſincerely, and without De- 
ceit, c. 5 AT TE Ty £ 
XXXVII. Of the Bits and Spurs. —We are not wil- 
ling, that either Gold or Silver ſhould appear on the Bits, 
Spurs, Bridles, &c. of the Horſes of Knights, Sc. nei- 
ther are they to buy any. That if they be old Orna- 


ments given for Charity, the Gold and Silver muſt be 


darkened fo as not to appear with their uſual Luſtre.. If 
they be lately given, the 
he thinks fit. FEE | 
C. XXX VIII. That the Launces and Bucklers be without 
Covering, — The Launces, Bucklers, and Pikes, ſhall 
not be covered, becauſe that renders them too cum- 
berſome. e e | 
C. XXXIX. This Chapter ſays, that it belongs to 
the Maſter alone to give Horſes, Arms, and other Things. 


C. XL. This Chapter forbids the Knights having 


either Sack or Mail with a Lock to it, without the Ma- 

ſter's Leave; from this Rule are excluded the Maſter, and 
the Procurators of Provinces, | | 7 
XILI. Of ſending Letters. —None of the Brethren is 
allowed to receive, or give Letters from their Parents, 
or from any body elſe, to one another, without the Ma- 
ſter's or the Procurator's Leave. And when the Brother 


read in his Preſence if he pleaſes ; and if his Parents ſend 
him ſomething, he ſhall not accept it till he has declared 
it to the Maſter : The Maſter and Procurator are except- 
ed from this Rule. e 9 5 
C. XLII. Of mentioning one's Faults, —We forbid 
every Brother living in the Houſe, to entertain his Bro- 
ther, or any body elſe with the Follies he has been guilty 
of, either in the World, or in his State of Knighthood ; or 
with the Pleaſures of the Fleſh with common Proſtitutes. 
C. XLIII. Of the Queſt and Acceptation. —When it 
| ſhall happen that ſomething is given gratis to a Brother, 
without his having aſked for it, he mult bring it to the 
Maſter, or to the Steward. But if his Friend or Relation 
will not give it but for his own proper Uſe, he ſhall not 
receive it without the Maſter's Leave; and he to whom 
it is given, muſt not be ſorry if it be given to another, 
Sc. From this Rule are excepted the Adminiſtrators, who 
have the Liberty of the Sack and Mail, 
C. XLIV. This Chapter relates to the feeding of 
_ Horſes. | | 
C. XLV. This Chapter forbids exchanging and beg- 


ging. | 


ORDERS. 


Precepts of the Lord, to confeſs every Day in 


grity, Cc. | 


| Goſpe TI was infirm, and Jon viſited Me, remain 


Maſter ſhall diſpoſe of them as 
ES We command with all Sort of Conſideration and Pre. 


| Or | and procure the Intereſt of the Brethren ; but they ſhall | 
has obtained that Leave, the Maſter may have them 


C. XLVI. Of Hawking. — We declare 
that no body ought to take a Bird with aneh. Onnen 
cauſe it does not become the Religion to f Bird, be. 
worldly Pleafures and Diverſions; but rather oy thug 

ear the 
our Sins to God, with Sighs and Tears £2. ur 

C. XLVII. Of not — with a 1 W 
expreſly all profeſſed Brothers taking the Ls fork 
ſhooting in Woods, or Hunting, or accom benz of 
body to the Chace, SGS. 'P anying ay 

C. XLVIII. Of ſhooting at the Lion. — Sine 1 
tain, that you are allowed in a particular Mann b 8 ep 
belongs to you, to give your Soul for © and ie 
and to exterminate from the Earth all Infidels, blur, 
of the Son of the Virgin; we have made this By b 
ment of the Lion, becauſe it always ſeeks ſome 1 
devour, he is againſt all, and all are agaimſt hirn ® | 

C. XLIX. Of Judęments, &c.— If any ay 8 
Part of the Eaſt, where the Religion is eſtabliſhes") 
in any other Place, claims ſomething again 50% 
command you to fubmit yourſelves without Bir wa 
to the Judgment of the Judges known for the 10. 
C. L. To obſerve that Rule in all Things .. 
mand you to obſerve that Rule for all Thing 3 
wy r you unjuſtly. have 

. LI. That it is permitted to all profe AE 
have Lands and Servants. —As we have nk | 
Knighthood, and as that Religion follows the Profil 0 
of Arms, and you can ſtrike with them without Gs 
we judge therefore, that being called Knight & 2 
Temple, you can by reaſon of your rate Merit, and 
of the particular Gift of your Probity, have and 15 
Lands, Servants, and Huſbandmen, and de 
with Juſtice, and that they are obliged to give you wh 
is due to you, &c, pe ROE Fs ON 
C. LI. Of he Care of the Sick. — Above all Thins: 
a great Care muſt be taken of the ſick Brethren, 2; 17 
was Jeſus Chrit himſelf; ſo that theſe Words of t 


well printed in the Memory. For they muſt be ſup. 

ported with Patience, and treated with Care, fince it i 
certain, that thereby we acquire a heavenly Reward, 
C. LIII. The Sick muſt always baue what's neceſſary, — 


caution, that the Procurators employed for the Infirm 
ſhall furniſh them faithfully, and without Delay, all tha 
is neceſſary for their Subſiſtence, in their ſeveral Mala- 
3 57 Houſe can afford it, viz, Fleſh, 
 Fowls, and other Things, till they have entirely reco- 
vered their Health. T_ . 88 5 8 15 
C. LIV. That one fhall not provoke another to Wrath. 
C. LV. In what Manner married Brethren can be ad. 
mitted, — We permit you to have marned Brethren, ſo 
that if they aſk to be Partakers of your Fraternity, the 
Man and the Wife may make Donation at their Death 
of Part of their Revenue, and all they have acquired 
beſides, provided notwithſtanding they live honeſtly, 


not wear the white Habit: If the Huſband dies fir, 
he ſhall leave his Part to the Brethren, and the Wi: 
ſhall ſubſiſt of the other. For we do not think it jult | 
that thoſe Sorts of Brethren ſhould live in the fame Houle 
with thoſe who have made Vows of Chaſtity. 
C. LVI. The Knights are not to have aſſociated öfen. 
As it is dangerous to be aſſociated with Siſters, becauſ 
the antient Enemy has put ſeveral out of the right Way 
to Salvation, by the Society of Women; therefore, 
dearly beloved Brethren, we forbid you to introduce 
that Cuſtom, | 
C. LVII This Chapter forbids the Brother Tewplas 
having any Communication with Excommunicates. 
C. LVIII. In what Manner ſecular military Men a.. 
be received, If any military Men out of the Maſs ol 
Perdition, or other ſecular, makes Choice of your _ 
ner of Life, and your Society, he ſhall not be ect 
immediately, but according to the Precept of St. 1 
Try the Minds if they be of God, and afterwards lt. : 
be admitted. The Rule ſhall be read in his ae 
and if he conſents to the Precepts thereof, and it pry 
the Maſter and Brethren to receive him, he mult 0 
his Deſire, and make his Demand before the Aſſem 0 


And afterwards the Maſter ſhall regulate 
the ditions of his Probation, according to the Proofs 
e CoM" F the good Life of the Candidate. 
he'll hav All the Brethren ſhall not be called to the Privy 
„ We forbid calling always all the Brethren, bur 
"hom the Maſter knows to 1 „ for it, and 
thoſe . dviſing well; but when he ſball want to treat 
capable ant Affairs, as of alienating ſome Land, or re- 
of impor other, then it is proper, if he pleaſes, he 
2 convoke the whole Congregation, an after he 
houl ard the Advice of the whole Chapter, he ſhall do 
has " judges beſt, and moſt uſeful, : 
wit * In this Chapter it is commanded to pray in 


Sience. I Of the Admiſſion of Servants, We have cer- 
. that S different Provinces, 
2 ell Servants as Eſquires, deſire, for the Salvation of 
1. godl, to ſerve with Zeal in our Houſe; therefore 
Wn" + well done to receive their Faith, that the Enemy 
K * not ſuggeſt to them cunningly ſomething bad in 
be Service of God, or hinder them from accompliſhing 


der good Deſigns. 
0 


| XII Of not receiving young Children among the 
T-mplars. Though the Rule of the holy Fathers allows 
A Children in the Congregation; we do not ap- 
K of it; but he who intends to put his Son or Kinſ- 
r the Religion of the Knights, and has made great 
ane for it, muſt bring him up, till he has Strength 
1d Courage enough to bear Arms to expel the Enemies 
of (in from the holy Land. Afterwards, the Fa- 
ther or Parents muſt bring him, according to the Rule, in 
the Afſembly of the Brethren, and there declare his De- 
fre, For it is much better not to devote oneſelf in Infancy, 
* 11 be guilty of a Recantation in a more advanced Age. 

0. . Of the Honour due to Old Age. The Old 
muſt be bore with, and honoured, through a Sentiment 


ind are not obliged to do the Duty of the Rule, Sc. 

C. LXIV. Of the Brethren who are in the ſeveral Pro- 
vines. The Brethren ſent into ſeveral Provinces, muſt 
vhſerve the Rule, as much as their Strength will allow 
it, i well in Eating and Drinking as in all other Things; 
and lead an irreproachable Life, Cc. giving Examples of 
Wiſdom, accompanied with good Works : Never lodg- 


Landlord, left the tenebrous Enemy ſhould procure ſome 
Occaſion which we do not deſire ſhould happen, Cc. 
We approve that the Brethren beyond the Seas ſhould 
receive thoſe who would make Inſtances for their Ad- 
miſſion into the Order, on Condition that the Huſband 
and the Wife ſhall come together before the Biſhop of 
the Place, who ſhall hear the Requeſt of the Poſtulant ; 
and the Requeſt heard, the Brother ſhall ſend the Huſ- 
band to the Maſter and Brethren, who are in the Temple 


ſuch Society, he ſhall be received, if the Maſter and 
Brethren judge it proper. And if he happens to die af- 
terwards, through much Fatigue and Labour, he ſhall be 


aBrother himſelf — 
of Victuals. l e r 

C. LXVI. Of the Templars being allowed to receive 
Tithes, After you have quitted the Affluency of Riches, 
and have ſubjected yourſelves to a voluntary Poverty, 
ve think we are obliged to ſhew you how you can juſt] 
receive the Tithes to live in common. 
the Church to which the Tithes are due of Right, will 


muſt be the Tithes which that Church poſſeſſes at that 


Time, Ge. | | | 
C. LXVII. Of fight and confiderable Faults. If a Bro- 
ther, either in ſpeaking, or fighting, or otherwiſe, has 
committed ſome ſlight Fault, himſelf muſt declare it to 
the Maſter, that he may receive a flight Penance for a 
ſight Fault, and which is not too often repeated; but 
he hides it, and it be known by ſome other, he muſt 
be ſubject to a more ſevere and more publick Correction; 
but if the Delict be great, he ſhall be ſequeſtrated from 
the Company of the Brethren, and from eating with 
them at the ſame Table, and muſt take his Relection 


1 


of Fiery, and becauſe of the Infirmity of their Age, 


ing but in Houſes of good Fame, and if it can be done 
there ſhall be Light that Night in the Houſe of the 


at Jeruſaem; and if he be a good Liver, and worthy of 


Partaker of all the Advantages of the poor Knights, as 
C.LXV. This Chapter regards the equal Diſtribution 


give them to you, with the Conſent of his Chapter, they 


ERS 


alone by Well Ge, 0d 

C. LXVIII. For what Faults a Brother muſt 
— Previouſly to any Thing elſe, Expedients muſt be 
found that a Brother, powerful or not, ſtrong or weak, 
and t proud by Degrees, who undertakes to de- 
tend his Offence, ſhall not remain unpuniſhed. If he will 
reform, a ſevere Correction will be ſufficient ; but if af- 
ter ſalutary Advices, and Prayers made for him, he will 
not, but on the contrary grows more and more inſup- 
238 then, according to the Apoſtle's Command 
1e mult be ſeparated from the Flock. Expel the iicked 
from among you. But however, the Maſter muſt have 
the Staff and Rod in his Hand; the Staff to ſupport the 
Infirmitities of the Weak, and the Rod to puniſh the 
Vice of the Delinquent by a Zeal of Juſtice. Which he 
muſt do in concert with the Patriarch, and after much 
Reflection; left according to St. Maxime, a too great 
Weakneſs, or a too great Severity, ſhould hinder the 
Sinner from repenting of his Fault. 33 

C. LXIX. There will be allowed but one Linnem Shirt 
from Eaſter to All-Saints Day. Having conſidered that 
ſome Regard ſhould be had to the great Heats of the 
Eaſt, there ſhall be given, not of Right, but by Favour, 
a ſingle Linnen Shirt to every one from Eaſter to All. 
. Day; and at other Times they ſhall wear Woollen 
+) j\ | 1 + EIS 

C. LXX. Of the Furniture of the Beds, We all judge 
proper, that every one ſhall lay a-part in a Bed, unleſs 
it be in caſe of Neceſſity; each having a Couch or a Bed, 
at the Diſcretion of the Maſter ; but we believe that a 
Sacking or Matraſs, and a Blanket are ſufficient, Sc. 


67 


be expelled. 


Linnen Sheets ſhall be allowed, and the Brothers ſhall 


lie in their Shirts and Drawers, having a Light in their 
Room while they are aſleep, _ 5 REP 
C. LXXI. Of Murmuring. We command you to 
avoid, according to the divine Exhortation, Envies, 
ealoufies, Confidences, Evil-ſpeaking, as a Sort of Plague. 
Let every one take great Care not to accuſe his Brother 
in Secret, or reprimand him, remembering what the 
Apoſtle ſays, Be not Reprebenſors nor Murmurers among 
the People. When you'll know manifeſtly that a Brother 
has ſinned, reprimand him gently in private, according 
to the Command of our Lord; and if he does not mind 
You, call another Brother, and if he deſpiſes both, let him 
be reprimanded publickly in the Convent before all. 
"Thoſe are very blind that ſpeak ill of the others, and it 


is a great Misfortune for thoſe who cannot refrain their 


Tongue, which plunges them in the antient Malice of 
the cunning Enemy. ; 
C. LXXII. Of not kifing a Woman, —We think it 
very dangerous to all Religion to mind too much the 
Face of Women ; therefore none of the Brethren ſhall 
take the Liberty to kiſs either a Widow, a Virgin, a 
Siſter, an Aunt, a Friend, or any other Woman, The 
Knights of Jeſus Chriſt muſt avoid the Kiſſes of Women, 
whereby Men commonly run very great Riſks, that they 
may always walk with a pure Conſcience, and without 
Fear in the Preſence of the Lord, | 1 5 1255 


Note, That the above-mentioned Rules were propoſed 
by St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, and approved 
and confirmed by the Council of Troyes in Champagne, 
Nine Years after the Inſtitution of the Order of the 
Templars. 5 92 
In that ſame Council was regulated by the Pope's 
Order, the particular Form of their Habit, which was 


x ir A ; d Steph s 
If the Biſhop of a white Mantle to cover their Arms; and Stephen, Pa 


triarch of Jeruſalem, affixed on the left Side of that 
Mantle a red patriarchal Croſs. If we believe certain 
Authors, they were not allowed during the firſt nine 
Years of their Inſtitution to be more than nine ; but 
fifty Years afterwards their Number was ſo much in- 
creaſed, that they found themſelves capable to undertake 
any Thing. Tnen they aſſembled at Jeruſalem, and 
reſolved, without the Participation of the Patridrch, to 
chuſe a Chief, and accordingly by the Example of the 
Knights of St. John, they elected a Fren. man for Grand 
Maſter, and to ſucceed Hugbes their Inſtitutor; whereby 
there were inſtituted in the Order Knights great Croſſes, 
Commanders, Knights, and Efquires. 


Note, That here follows a Chrono!/ogica! Succeſſion of 2 
© 
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of the Grand Maſters of the Order of the Templars. 


A CyronoLocical Succession of ſome of the Grand 


Maſters of the Templars. 


Huus, Founder, Chief, and firit Grand Maſter of 

the Order, lived till the Year 1130. '# 
Fr. RoptRT, called the Bourgignon, of the County 

of Guyenne, was Grand Maſter in the Time of Foulques, 

King of Feruſalem, from the Year 1131 to 1142. 

Fr. BERNARD DE TREMULAY, Grand Maſter, at 


the Time of the Siege of Aſcalon, who enter'd firſt, with 


his Knights, into the City, through the Breach, in the 
Year 1152. | 

Fr. BERTRAND DE BLANCFORT, Grand Maſter, who 
was in the Chriſtian Army, in 1156. 

Fr. Or HO DE S. AManD, who was in the firſt War 
made in the Holy Land; and remain'd Saladin's Priſo- 
ner from the Year 1173, till the Year 1178, when he 
med, : 26-4 92 885 

Fr. AR NOUD DE TROY ES, who was at the Victory 


of Turbolet, gained againſt Saladin, about the Year 1179. 


He repaſſed afterwards into Europe, and died at Verona. 
The Chronicle of the Order of Calatrava, marks in the 


fame Year for Grand Maſter of the Order of the Tem- 


plars, in Spain, Fr. Herminde, who had ſome Differences 
with Fernandez d Eſcoza, Grand Maſter of the Order of 
Calatrava, for the Limits of ſome of their Lands; but 


that Grand Maſter was not the Chief of the Order which 


was then in the Army of the Eaſt. 3 
Fr. PHIL IP DE NaPLEs, Grand Maſter, in the Year 
1180, and following; who was at the taking of Aſcalon, 
where he defended à Poſt vigorouſly, at the Head of 
his Knights, in 1183. 2 - ; 
Fr. GI RAR D DE REDorFERT, Grand Maſter, in the 
Year 1184, till the Death of Boudain IV. King of Feru- 
ſalem, which happen'd in 1186 
Fr. Huus TABORIO, who, according to Menmens, 
on the Teſtimony of Claudius Fauchet, armed Knight 


Saladin Sultan of Egypt. 


We find in the Chronology of Calatrava, in the Year 
1210, Fr. Don Gomez Ramire, Grand Maſter, who was 
with his Knights at the Croiſade which was undertaken 
for the Recovery of Calatrava on the Moors. * 

In the Year 1218, Don PETER AL BIT Ix, is found 


to have been Grand Maſter of the Templars in Spain, 
and to have been named as preſent at the Donation made 
by King Don Alphonſo of Leon, and Don Martin Fer- 


nandez, Grand Maſter of the Order of Calatrava, and 
Nugno, Grand Maſter of the Order of St. Julian de Pe- 
regro, of the Eſtate of Alcantara; and no Body knows 
if he muſt be conſidered as true Grand Maſter and firſt 


Chief of the Order, or as one of the Grand Maſters, 
| ſubordinate to him who poſſeſſed that Dignity. 

Fr. PETER DE BEL ITOx, Grand Maſter of the Tem- 
ple, in the Year 1261, and Governor of Ptolemaide. 


He paſſed into Europe under the Pontificate of Cle- 
ment IV. „„ | | et 
Fr. Jamzs D Mol Av, born in Burgundy, Grand 
Maſter of the Order, at the Time of its Suppreſſion, and 


who was burnt at Paris, for the Crimes all the Templars 
in general were accuſed of, He was arreſted at Paris in 


1307, in the Houſe belonging to the Order, called till 
now, of their Name the Temple ; and it is pretended, 


that he confeſſed all, viz. | 


1. That when a Knight was received into the Order, 


he was made to deny Chriſt, and to ſpit thrice on a Cru- 


cifix. = | | 
2. That he that was received, kiſſed the Mouth of the 


Perſon who receiv'd him, then his Navil, afterwards his 
Back, and for Concluſion his Backſide. 


3. That he was forbidden to have any criminal Com- 
merce with Women, but that he was permitted to aban- 
don himſelf with his Brethren ro the moſt horrible, and 


- moſt infamous Diſorders. In another Information, it is 


ſaid, that the Commerce with Women was forbidden 
them, leſt it ſhould ſcandalize them. 

4. That they were made to adore a wooden Head, 
Part gilt, and Part ſilver'd; and had a great Beard; 
which was only ſeen in the general Chapters, where none 


but the Principals of the Order were admitted to it. 


The Pope was reſolved to content himſelf for the Pu- 
niſkment of this Grand Maſter, of Guy, Maſter of Nor- 


3 


Honour to be a Member. Innocent VIII. ſuppreſſed the 
it to that of Malta. Leo X. re-eſtabliſhed it in tal, in 


inſtituted by Duke Emanuel Philibert. 
In France, this Order was united to that of N. D. of | 


E RC. 


mandy, and Brother of the Dauphin of 


Hugues of Peraldo, who had been wa Tra, of 


nances of Philip the Fair, and of a four I 8 te F. 
poſſeſſed 5 Employments in the n bad al 
petual Priſon, but 5 wanted they hou are a per. 
lickly their Crimes. He ſent for that Effect 6 ls pub. 
nals to Paris, where theſe four Knights were o carl. 
A Scaffold was erected before the Porch of 15 Priſon 
of our Lady, which the Cardinals mounted = Our 
the Criminals to mount likewiſe ; and there er 
to them with a loud Voice, the Confeſſion = read 
made of the Corruption of their Order N lad 
Sentence which condemned them all four 8 nd th 
Impriſonment. | Perpetuyl 
After that Reading, the Grand Maſter ang 
hin's Brother aſked Leave of the Cardinal. the Day 
he Aſſiſtants were much ſurprized to hear Fas 
proteſt, that they retracted all they had ſaid before . 
Judges, and declared that they had depoſed £17”, 
their Order ; that it was a very holy Order ke rm 
all they had done was only to pleaſe the Pope and 
King; and that they were ready to die to u 
that Truth. 9 8 1 mantin 
The Cardinals extremely diſconcerted, had 
ried back to Priſon, and granted their Life to th 
others who had not retracted. The Grand Maſter 55 
the Maſter of Normandy, were ſoon afterwards tried we 
condemned to be burnt alive, and the Sentence Was wy 
| 2 N the Convent of the Aug T 
and of the Palace : Both perſiſting in the; 
tion, and the Grand Maſter 54 4 ee 
the Pope and the King to God's Tribunal. ; 
Thus that celebrated Order, after it had fourihed 
during 184 Years, was extinguiſhed throughout all 
Chriſtendom, except in Germany, where they, the 
Knights, were abſolved in a Provincial Council, 8 
St. LAZARUS, or LAZ ARO, was a military Order, in. 
ſtituted at Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Wet 
when they became Maſters of the Holy Land, whose Bu. 
ſineſs was to receive Pilgrims under their Care, gui 
them on the Roads, and defend them from the Inſuls of 
the Mabometan. e, Oe | 
Ihis Order was inſtituted in 1119, Pope Atande TV, 
confirmed it by a Bull in 1255, giving it the Rule of St. 
J SO OREN . 
The Knights of this Order being driven out of the 
Holy Land, Part of them retired into France, and were 
eſtabliſhed there under Louis III. who beſtowed on them 
the County of Bogny, near Orleans, which is ſtill the 
Conventual Houſe of the Order, of which I have the 


Order of St. Lazaro in Italy, in 1490, or rather united 


the Beginning of the ſixteenth Century. In 1572, Gre- 
gory XIII. united it in Savoy to that of St. Maurice, jul 


Mount Carmel, in 1608 ; and had ſome new Advantages 
conferred on it by the late King Louis XIV. The Knights 
of St. Lazarus are allowed to marry, and yet have en. 
ſions upon Benefices. e 


Note, That this Order is conſidered as more antient 
than the two former above-mentioned, but as it Ws 
never ſo famous for their Feats of Arms, I only ge 
it the third Place in this Account of the Military Or- 
ders. For ſome Authors pretend, that it owes its Oil 
gin to an Hoſpital built by St. Be, in one of tit 
Suburbs of Ceſarea, in 370 or 371, and that the 
Zeal of St. Baſil was imitated by ſeveral Cities, which, 


by his Example, built Hoſpitals, likewiſe, and that 5 


the Leprous were very common at that Time, ab 
could communicate their Malady by the ſingte Fre 
quentation; the Hoſpitals aſſigned to them, were cal 
led Maladeries, under the Title of St. Taraf ar 
that thoſe who took Care of thoſe Hoſpitals ee 
the Rule of St. Baſil; and formed an Inſtitution * 
rent from his Order, under the Name of St. Laan 
which was approved by Pope Damaſus, What of 
faid for Truth, with Regard to the Knights of 5 
zarus is, that they began firſt by exerciſing CH 


. 
* 


cheir Rece 
towards the poor Leprous, appointed for their R 1 


en 


then, car- 


£© ww e £5 vo _a_Ay „ » ' oo, o© 4 „ ea As Py 


ng the Name of Hoſpitallers, and that af- 
4s Part of them, at the Example of the 
teuer Hoſpitallers, followed the military Profeſ- 
other q ſerved with Honour and Courage the Chri- 
hon) Princes who conquer'd the Holy Land; with- 
"4 etting to practiſe Hoſpitality. This engaged 
out 9s ; of Jeruſalem, Baudouin Il, Foulques, Amau- 
the . 4 IV. and the Queen Meleſinda and Theo- 
0 Ill. ki their Order under their Protection, and to 
aire, eſe large Poſſeſſions. They received likewiſe 
ED Privileges from the ſovereign Pontiffs; and 
2 aſſed into Europe, the Princes of this Part of the 
why ave them large Poſſeſſions. Alexander IV. 
Sander the Protection of the Holy See, in 
1257, and confirmed all the Donations, 
Emperor Frederick II. had made them in 
he Pouille, in Calabria, and in ſome other 
Henry King of England, Duke of Anjou, 


tion, tak! 


which the 
Sictly, nt 
vinces. 


ndy, 
and e 6 their Revenues. Burt of all the Chri- 


e from whom the Knig] 
n Princes, there were none from whom the Knights 
1 LaZare received greater Advantages, than from 
of Kin s of France: For having been expelled from 
te Holy Land in 1253, they followed St. Louis into 
” ue, who, in Gratitude tor the Services they had 
2 him in the Eaſt, confirmed to them the Dona- 
— of ſeveral Houſes, Commanderies, and 
Hoſhi, which that Prince founded. It was then 


3 


Orten, which had been given them ever fince the 
Year 1154, by Louis VII. called the Dunger; and 
that the Grand Maſter took the Title of Grand Maſter 
of the Order of St. Lazare, as well this Side as beyond 
the Seas; his Juriſdiction extending not only on the 
Knights W 
reigners. I herefore John of Couras, who had been 
promoted to that Poſt in 1342, by Philip of Valois, 
cave Power in 1354, to Brother Jobn Hallided, a 


in England and Scotland, on Condition, that he ſhould 
' remit every Year to the Grand Commandery of 
Boy, 30 Marks Sterling of Silver. King Charles V. 
called the Viſe, having given the Grand Maſterſhip in 
1477, to James de Bernes, that Grand Maſter gave 


Srringon in Hungary, and conſtituted him his Vicar 
General in that Kingdom, on Condition to aſſiſt at 
the general Chap 
with him 40 Marks of fine Silver. 
The Knights of Lazare, made ant 


and there were even Nuns of that Order, and there is yet 


JJ... an Se 


that the Knights of St. Lazare did not begin to wear the 


of thoſe antient Knights, is found in the Com- 
mandery of Gratemont, where at the Foot of an Image of 
St. Antony in Relievo, placed on a Kind of Column, 
we ſeen five Knights of St. Lazarus kneeling, armed with 
Cuiraſſes, and a Chaplain of the ſame Order, having all 


brealt is different, in that it is a 
and terminates into a Point. 
For in fact, it was but toward 
"uy, or at the Beginning of the following, after Pope 
LOX. re-eſtabliſhed the Order of St. Lazarus in Italy, 
at the Knights of that Order took the Croſs with eight 
Points; for in the Privileges of the Order printed at Rome, 
"1566, there is a Vignette, where are ſeen ſeveral 
"apy having all a long Beard, and receiving the Croſs 
: the Order and a Sword from the Pope's Hand ; and 
a Knights have a black Gown with large Sleeves, 
" a Croſs with eight Points on the Breaſt. There is 
"le in the King of France's Library, a Print of the 
ln 1523, Which repreſents the different Orders, who 
18 = Rule of St. Auguſtin, where is ſeen a Knight 
Tazare, With ſuch a Gown. LI 


Vol. II. 


little longer at the Foot, 
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Thibaut Earl of Blois, and ſeveral o- 


the Kings his Predeceſſors, put them in 


they eſtabliſned the Chief of their Order at Boigny near 


ho were in France, but likewiſe on Fo- 


deln, to govern in his Name, as well in the ſpi- | 
ritual as the temporal, all that belonged to the Order 


to Brother Dominick of St. Roy, the Commandery of 


ters at Boigny, and to bring along 
andy wien Vows, 
a Monaſtery of them in Switzerland. It is pretended, 
Croſs with eight Points, before the End of the fifteenth 


Century ; or the Beginning of the ſixteenth. The moſt 
antient Monument which can ſhew which was the Habit 


long black Mantle, on which is a ſimple Croſs, a little 
worned at the Extremities, but that which is on their 


ak End of that Cen- 
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Note, That here follows a Chronological Succeſſion of the 
Grand Maſters of the Order of St. LAZ ARE. The firſt 
Column contains the Years of Chriſt, the ſecond, the 
Names of the Grand Maſters, &c. and the third, the 
Years of their Maſterſhip, | 


CHRONOLOGICAL Succtss10N of the Grand Maſters of 
' the Order of St. Lazars, 


PETER D'AvBussN, Grand Maſt, of Rhodes, | 
and Grand Maſter of St. Lazare, by the U- 
nion made in 1490. He died in 1503. 
AiMERic d*'AmBac, Grand Maſter of Rhodes, 
and of St. Lazare, died in 1512. 
Guy of BLancrorr, Grand Maſter of Rhodes, 
and of St. Lazare, died in the Year fol- 
lowing. | 3 
FaBRICIUs DE CAR NT To, Grand Maſter of 
FKbodes, and of St. Lazare, died in 1521. 
PriliP DE VIILII RS, Grand Maſter of 
Rhoages, afterwards of Malta, and of St. 
 Laxzare, died in 1534. RG | 
PERIN peg PoxT, Grand Maſter of Malta, 
and of St. Lazare, died in 1535. | 
DipiER of St. JAL LE, Grand Maſter of Mal- 
la, and of St. Lazare, died in 1536. 
> Joux Diomepe, Grand Maſter of Malta, and 
of St. Lazare, died in 1553. | 
CLavpivs ve La Sancrit, Grand Maſter| 
| of Malta, and of St. Lazare, died in 
%%% | 
Joann ve La VALETTE, Grand Maſter of 
Malta, and of St. Lazare, till the Separa- 
tion made of thoſe two Orders in 1565. 
JzannoT ps CAsTILLON, Grand Malter of 
St. Lazare, elected by the Pope, till the“ 
Ceſſion he made of that Dignity to the 
Dukes of Savoy, _ TY 
EMANUEL PHiLIBERT, D 
mn 1580, | | | 
CHARLES EMANUEL I. Duke of Savoy, died 
in 1630. 25 „ 
VIcrOR A 
0 202%, -- 
| CHARLES EMANUEL IL. 
in 1675. 
VIcToR AM ADA us, 


1490 


1512 


1513 


1553 


1 
1565 


B 10 
uke of Savoy, died 
. I 5 


1575 


1580 
EE | = 8 A 12 [59 
1630 MADE us I. Duke of Savoy, died] 
1637 Duke of Savoy, died bs 
Duke of Savoy, King $ 


1675 
| of Sardinia, died in 1732. 65 


| CHaRLEs EMANUEL III. King of Sardinia, 
| one of the greateſt Princes of this Age. 


Note, That, by what I have ſaid of the Succeſſion of 
the Grand Maſters of St. Lazare, in France, ever 
| ſince Pope Innocent VIII. ſuppreſſed in 1taly, in 1490. 
That Father Bonani is miſtaken in his Catalogue of 
the Military Orders, when he ſays, that after the Sup- 
preſſion of that Order, its Memory was darken'd by 
Degrees in France; ſince it has always ſubſiſted in that 
Kingdom, where it has loſt nothing of its Splendor. 
I'll ſhew the Sequel of that Succeſſion, when I ſpeak 

of the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 


1732 


The Tevronick Order, is a military religious Order. 
of Knights, eſtabliſhed towards the Cloſe of the 12th 
Century; and thus called, becauſe conſiſting principally 
of Germans or Teutons, | | 7 
The Origin, Sc. of this Order was thus: — The 
_ Chriſtians under Guy of Lu/ignan laying Siege to Acre, 
or Acon, a City in Syria, on the Borders of the Holy 
Land; at which Siege were preſent, Philip Auguſtus 
King of France, Richard King of England, &c. Some 
Germans of Bremen and Lubeck, touch'd with Compal- 
fion for the Sick and Wounded of the Army, who 
wanted common Neceſſaries, ſet on foot a Kind of Ho- 
ſpital under a Tent, which they made of a Ship's Sail; 
and here betook themſelves to a charitable Attendance 
on the Sick. | 
This ſtarted a Thought eſtabliſhing a military Or- 
der, in Imitation of the Templars and Hoſpitallers. 
The Deſign was approved by the Patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, the Archbiſhops and Biſhops 
ing Places, the King of Jeruſalem, the Maſters of the 
5 8 N Temple, 


of the neighbour- _ 
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mandy, and Brother of the Dauphin of 4 


of the Grand Mafters of the Order of the 7. emplars. | ö 
Hugues of Peraldo, who had been Intendamt (40 


A CuxONLOOICAL Succession of ſome of the Grand 5 f t 
Maſters of the Te N | Df 1 4 75 5 W of a fourth, w I 

F $4 | A | |  PORENEE. reds een in the Orde 
Huus, Founder, Chief, and firit Grand Maſter of petual Priſon, but he wanted they ſhoul 
the Order, lived till the Year 1130. Asckly their Crimes. He ſent for that Effe 

Fr. RoßERT, called the Bourgignon, of the County nals to Paris, where theſe four Knights 
of Guyenne, was Grand Maſter in the Time of Foulques, 
EKing of Jeruſalem, from the Year 1131 to 1142. | 
Fr. BERNARD DE TrREMULAY, Grand Maſter, at 
the Time of the Siege of 4ſcalon, who enter'd firſt, with 
his Knights, into the City, through the Breach, in the 
Yer $13, - - 8 | 

Fr. BERT RAD DE BLANCFORT, Grand Maſter, who 
was in the Chriſtian Army, in 1156. 

Fr. Or HO DE S. AManD, who was in the firſt War 
made in the Holy Land; and remain'd Saladin's Priſo- 
nf from the Year 1173, till the Year 1178, when he 
1 | | Wa 

Fr. AKN OUD DE TRO YES, who was at the Victory 


c n Priſon, 
of our Lady, which the Cardinals mount Vaud Church 


the Criminals to mount likewiſe ; and then , ee 
I 


e 
Impriſonment. Petpetul 
hin's Brother aſked Leave of the Cardinal M Day 
The Aſſiſtants were much ſurprized to hear the | 
proteſt, that they retracted all they had ſaid befor both 
Judges, and declared that they had depoſed falſe ber 


1 c their Order; that it was a very holy Order 18 
of Turbolet, gained againſt Saladin, about the Year 1179. all they had done was only to pleaſe the Pop en 
He repaſſed afterwards into Europe, and died at Verona. King; and that they were ready to die * and the 
The Chronicle of the Order of Calatrava, marks in the that Truth. | =" do maintain 


ſame Year for Grand Maſter of the Order of the Tem- 
plars, in Spain, Fr. Herminde, who had ſome Differences 
i with Fernandez d Eſcoza, Grand Maſter of the Order of 
| Calatrava, for the Limits of ſome of their Lands ; but 
\ that Grand Maſter was not the Chief of the Order which 
| was then in the Army of the Eaſt, 
j Fr. PRIL IP DE NAPLESs, Grand Maſter, in the Year 
1180, and following; who was at the taking of Aſcalon, 
where he defended Aa Poſt vigorouſly, at the Head of 
| his Knights, in 1183, _ 1 oe 
| Fr. GIRARD Dt RRE DO ER T, Grand Maſter, in the 
| Year 1184, till the Death of Boudain IV. King of Jeru- 
| ſalem, which happen'd in 1186 _ 

| Fr. Huus TABORIO, who, according to Menmens, 
| on the Teſtimony of Claudius Fauchet, armed Knight 
| Saladin Sultan of Egypt. 3 2 
5 We find in the Chronology of Calatrava, in the Year 
| 1210, Fr. Don Gomez Ramire, Grand Maſter, who was 
1 with his Knights at the Croiſade which was undertaken 
1 for the Recovery of Calatrava on the Moors. 
4 In the Year 1218, Don PETER AL BIT IN, is found 
| to have been Grand Maſter of the Templars in Spain, EPS ah „5 
i and to have been named as preſent at the Donation made The Knights of this Order being driven out of the 
| by King Don Alphonſo of Leon, and Don Martin Fer- Holy Land, Part of them retired into France, and were 
N nandez, Grand Maſter of the Order of Calatrava, and eſtabliſhed there under Louis III. who beſtowed on them 
| Nugno, Grand Maſter of the Order of St. Julian de Pe- the County of Bogny, near Orleans, which is ſtill the 
| | | regro, of the Eſtate of Alcantara; and no Body knows Conventual Houſe of the Order, of which J have the 
} if he muſt be conſidered as true Grand Maſter and firſt Honour to be a Member. Innocent VIII. ſuppreſſed the 
_ Chief of the Order, or as one of the Grand Maſters, Order of St. Lazaro in Italy, in 1490, or rather united 
1 ſubordinate to him who poſſeſſed that Dignity. it to that of Malta. Leo X. re-eſtabliſhed it in Itah, in 
b Fr. PETER DE BELIOx, Grand Maſter of the Tem- the Beginning of the ſixteenth Century, In 1572, Cf: 
ple, in the Year 1261, and Governor of Ptolemaide. gory XIII. united it in Savoy to that of St. Maurice, jul 
He paſſed into Europe under the Pontificate of Cle inſtituted by Duke Emanuel Philibert. 5 
% j M 1 = In France, this Order was united to that of N. D. of 
Fr. Jamzs pe Mol Av, born in Burgundy, Grand Mount Carmel, in 1608; and had ſome new Advantages 
Maſter of the Order, at the Time of its Suppreſſion, and conferred on it by the late King Louis XIV. The Knights 
who was burnt at Paris, for the Crimes all the Templars of St. Lazarus are allowed to marry, and yet have Pen- 
in general were accuſed of. He was arreſted at Paris in fions upon Benefices. | „ 
1307, in the Houſe belonging to the Order, called til! hn | 1 

now, of their Name the Temple; and it is pretended, Note, That this Order is conſidered as more anten 

that he confeſſed all, viz. | than the two former above-mentioned, but as it is 


The Cardinals extremely diſconcerted, wed 
ried back to Priſon, and Livres their Tipe em * 
others who had not retracted. The Grand Matter = 
the Maſter of Normandy, were ſoon afterwards tried re 
condemned to be burnt alive, and the Sentence was ng 
cuted over-againſt the Convent of the Auguſtine 18. 
Iland of the Palace : Both perfiſting in thir kes 
tion, and the Grand Maſter citing, as already obſerved 
the Pope and the King to God's Tribunal. 
Thus that celebrated Order, after it had flouriſhed 
during 184 Years, was extinguiſhed throughout all 
_ Chriſtendom, except in Germany, where they, the 
Knights, were abſolved in a Provincial Council. 
St. LaZarus, or LAz ARO, was a military Order, in- 
ſtituted at Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Wet 
when they became Maſters of the Holy Land, whoſe Bu. 
ſineſs was to receive Pilgrims under their Care, guard 
them on the Roads, and defend them from the Infults of 
the Mabometans. | " 1 on 
This Order was inſtituted in 1119. Pope AlxandrlV, 
confirmed it by a Bull in 1255, giving it the Rule of . 
Auguſtin, _ DRE $26 


1. That when a Knight was received into the Order, 


he was made to deny Chriſt, and to ſpit thrice on a Cru- 


difix. | . . | 
2. That he that was received, kiſſed the Mouth of the 
Perſon who receiv'd him, then his Navil, afterwards his 
Back, and for Concluſion his Backſide. 
3. That he was forbidden to have any criminal. Com- 
merce with Women, but that he was permitted to aban- 


don himſelf with his Brethren to the moſt horrible, and 


- moſt infamous Diſorders. In another Information, it 1s 


ſaid, that the Commerce with Women was forbidden 


them, leſt it ſhould ſcandalize them. | 
4. That they were made to adore a wooden Head, 
Part gilt, and Part filver'd; and had a great Beard; 
vwhich was only ſeen in the general Chapters, where none 
but the Principals of the Order were admitted to it. 
The Pope was reſolved to content himſelf for the Pu- 


niſhment of this Grand Maſter, of Guy, Maſter of Nor- 


3 


gin to an Hoſpital built by St. Bal, in one of the 


| 0 [ i 
quentation ; the Hoſpitals aſſigned to them, were c 


ſaid for Truth, with Regard to the Knigh 0 
Zarus is, that they began firſt by exerciſing Recep 
towards the poor Leprous, appointed for thel fon 


never ſo famous for their Feats of Arms, Lonh gie 
it the third Place in this Account of the Military Or- 
ders. For ſome Authors pretend, that it owes its Orr 


Suburbs of Ceſarea, in 370 or 371, and that a 
Zeal of St. Baſil was imitated by ſeveral Cities, which, 
by his Example, built Hoſpitals, likewiſe, and that z 


n 
the Leprous were very common at that Time, 2 


could communicate their Malady by the ſingk Fi 


led Maladeries, under the Title of St. £4247% and 
that thoſe who took Care of thoſe Hoſpitals ou . 
the Rule of St. Bai; and formed an Inſtituto ” 
rent from his Order, under the Name of St. Leatt 
which was approved by Pope Damaſis. 


' 


| 
- 
p 
d 
n 
fo , 
t 


bon 9. ho conquer'd the Holy Land; with- 
ſtian * — Hoſpitality. This engaged 
out forg of Feruſalem, Baudouin Il, Foulques, Amau- 
the RW, TV. and the Queen Melęſinda and Theo- 
my their Order under their Protection, and to 
we it very large Poſſeſſions. They received likewiſe 
Joke Privileges from the ſovereign Pontiffs; and 
being p 
them large Poſſeſſions. Alexander IV. 

W tes the — of the Holy See, in 
2 Year 1257, and confirmed all the Donations, 
”w \ the Emperor Frederick II. had made them in 
og” in the Pouille, in Calabria, and in ſome other 
25 Henry King of England, Duke of Anjou, 
Fl Normandy, Thibaut Earl of Blois, and ſeveral o- 

ud increaled their Revenues. But of all the Chri- 
2 there were none from whom the Knights 
＋ [azare received greater Advantages, than from 


2 0 Land in 1253, they followed St. Louis into 


gone him in the Eaſt, confirmed to them the Dona- 
ons of the Kings his Predeceſſors, put them in 


Hoſpitals which that Prince founded. It was then 


Orleans, which had been given them ever ſince the 
Year 1154, by Louis VII. called the Junger; and 


of the Order of St. Lazare, as well this Side as beyond 
the Seas; his Juriſdiction extending not only on the 


reigners. T herefore John of Couras, who had been 


gare Power in 1354, to Brother Jobn Hallided, a 
Scatchman, to govern in his Name, as well in the ſpi- 
ritual as the temporal, all that belonged to the Order 


remit every Year to the Grand Commandery of 


called the Wiſe, having given the Grand Maſterſhip in 


the general Chapters at Boigny, and to bring along 
with him 40 Marks of fine Silver. „„ 


a Monaſtery 
that the Knights of St. Lazare did not begin to wear the 


Century; or the Beginning of the ſixteenth. The moſt 
antient Monument which can ſhew which was the Habit 
of thoſe antient Knights, is found in the Com- 
mandery of Gratemont, where at the Foot of an Image of 
St, Antony in Relievo, placed on a Kind of Column, 
ve ſeen five Knights of St. Lazarus kneeling, armed with 
Cuiraſſes, and a Chaplain of the ſame Order, having all 


_ at the Extremities, but that which is on their 
aſt is different, in that it is a little longer at the Foot, 
al terminates into a Point. 5 


15 or at the Beginning of the following, after Pope 
X. re-eſtabliſhed the Order of St. Lazarus in Tah, 


ORD) for in the Privileges of the Order printed at Rome, 
" 1566, there is a Vignette, where are' ſeen ſeveral 
"81S having all a long Beard, and receiving the Croſs 


* Ae and a Sword from the Pope's Hand; and 


Is 'ghts have a black Gown with large Sleeves, 
Sf er 


. ols with eight Points on the Breaſt. There is 
Y ue in the King of France's Library, a Print of the 

Ty 1525, Which repreſents the different Orders, who 

e the Rule of St. Auguſtin, where is ſeen a Knight 
t. Lazare, with fuch a Gown. £2. 
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and ſerved with Honour and Courage the Chri- 


aſſed into Europe, the Princes of this Part of the 


of France: For having been expelled from 


France, who, in Gratitude for the Services they had 


Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Houſes, Commanderies, and 1553 


they eſtabliſhed the Chief of their Order at Boigny near 
1557 | Join De La Val ENTE, Grand Maſter of 


that the Grand Maſter took the Title of Grand Maſter | 
Knights who were in France, but likewiſe on F- 


promoted to that Poſt in 1342, by Philip of Valois, 


in England and Scotland, on Condition, that he ſhould 
Brig, 30 Marks Sterling of Silver. King Charles v. 
1477, to James de Bernes, that Grand Maſter gave 
to Brother Dominick of St. Roy, the Commandery of 


Srringon in Hungary, and conſtituted him his Vicar 
General in that Kingdom, on Condition to aſſiſt at 


Croſs with eight Points, before the End of the fifteenth 


long black Mantle, on which is a ſimple Croſs, a little 


the Knights of that Order took the Croſs with eight 


Note, That here follows a Chronological Succeſſion of the 
Grand Maſters of the Order of an bg The fit 
Column contains the Years of Chriſt, the ſecond, the 


Names of the Grand Maſters, Sc. and the third | 
Fears of their Maſterſhip, ird, the 


CHRONOLOGICAL Sucekss fo of the Grand Maſters of 
the Order of St. LAZ ARE. 


1490 | PETER D*AvBussoN, Grand Maſt. of Rhodes, 
I | andGrand Maſter of St. Lazare, by the U. 
nion made in 1490. He died in 1503. 13 
AiMERiIC D*AmBac, Grand Maſter of Rhodes, 
and of St. Lazare, died in 1512, | 
Guy of BLaxncrort, Grand Maſterof Rhodes, 
and of St. Lazare, died in the Year fol- 
lowing. . | 
1513 | FaBRIC1us DE CartTTo, Grand Maſter of 
|  Kodes, and of St. Lazare, died in 1521. | 8 
1521 | PyiLie DE VII III RS, Grand Maſter of 
| Khoges, afterwards of Malta, and of St. 
Lazare, died in 1534. | 


1503 
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We 13 
1534 | PERIN pe PoxT, Grand Maſter of Malta, : 
| and of St. Lazare, died in 1333. 1 
1535 | Dip iER of St. JALILE, Grand Maſter of Mal. 
la, and of St. Lazare, died in 1536, | 1 
1536 Join Diomzpe, Grand Maſter of Malta, and 
I of St. Lazare, died in 1553. 


CLAUDIUS DE La SANGLE, Grand Maſter 
of Malta, and of St. Lazare, died in| 
1557. 4 
Malta, and of St. Lazare, till the Separa-| 
tion made of thoſe two Orders in 1565. 8 
JzannoT DR CASTILLON, Grand Maſter of 
St. Lazare, elected by the Pope, till the 
Ceſſion he made of that Dignity to the 
Dukes of Savoy. | 


I565 


1575 | EMANUEL PHILIBERT, Duke of Savoy, died 
JS MING * 5 
1580 | CHARLES EMANUEL I. Duke of Savoy, died ; 
J DO SD : 50 
1630 | Victor AMA D us I. Duke of Savoy, died 
2 in 1637. 33 | N | 7 
1637 | CHARLES EMANUEL II. Duke of Savoy, died 
C ae cot 38 
1675 | VI roR Amap&vs, Duke of Savoy, King| 
of Sardinia, died in 1732. „ 


1732 [CHARLES EMANUEL III. King of Sardinia, 
one of the greateſt Princes of this Age. 


| Note, That, by what I have ſaid of the Succeſſion of 
The Knights of Lazare, made antiently ſolemn Vows, 
and there were even Nuns of that Order, and there is yet 
of them in Switzerland. It is pretended, 


the Grand Maſters of St. Lazare, in France, ever 
ſince Pope Innocent VIII. ſuppreſſed in 1taly, in 1490. 


That Father Bonani is miſtaken in his Catalogue of 
the Military Orders, when he ſays, that after the Sup- 


preſſion of that Order, its Memory was darken'd by 
Degrees in France; ſince it has always ſubſiſted in that 
Kingdom, where it has loſt nothing of its Splendor. 
I'll ſhew the Sequel of that Succeſſion, when I ſpeak. 
of the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 


The TzvToxick Order, is a military religious Order. 


of Knights, eſtabliſhed towards the Cloſe of the 12th 


Century; and thus called, becauſe conliſting principal 
of Germans or Teutons.  _ e 
The Origin, Sc. of this Order was thus: — The 


| Chriſtians under Guy of Lu/ignan laying Siege to Acre, 
or in fact, it was but towards the End of that Cen- 


or Acon, a City in Syria, on the Borders of the Holy 
Land; at which Siege were preſent, Philip Auguſtus 
King of France, Richard King of England, &c. Some 
Germans of Bremen and Lubeck, touch'd with Compal- 
fion for the Sick and Wounded of the Army, who 
wanted common Neceſſaries, ſet on foot a Kind of Ho- 
ſpital under a Tent, which they made of a Ship's Sail; 
and here betook themſelves to a charitable Attendance 
on the Sick. 9 

This ſtarted a Thought eſtabliſhing a military Or- 
der, in Imitation of the Templars and Hoſpitallers. | 

The Deſign was approved by the Patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of the neighbour- 
ing Places, the King of Jeruſalem, the Maſters of the 

| $ N Temple, 


Prelates, then in the Holy Land, Cc. and, by common 
Conſent, Frederick Duke of Suabia, who was then at 
their Head, ſent Embaſſadors to his Brother Henry, 
King of the Romans, to follicit the Pope to confirm the 
new Order. | | 

Caliælus III. who then governed the Church, granted 
it by a Bull of the 23d of February, 1192; and the 
new Order was called, The Order of TzuToxick Knights 
of the Houſe of St. Mary of Jeruſalem. 

The Pope granted them all the Privileges of the Tem- 
plars, and the Hoſpitallers of St. John; excepting that 
they were to be Subjects to the Patriarchs, and other 


| Prelates ; and that they ſhould pay Tithe of what they 


poſſeſſed. . | 

The firſt Maſter of the Order Henry Walpot, elected 
during the Time of the Siege of Acre, after the Taking 
of that City, purchaſed a Garden, wherein he built a 
Church, and an Hoſpital, which was the firſt Houſe of 
the Teutonick Onder.—Such is the Account given by 
Peter of Daiſbourg, a Prieſt of this Order. 


Jacques de Vitry differs a little therefrom ; and relates, 
that the Teutonick Order was eſtabliſhed at Feruſalem 
before the City of Acre was beſieged. 


Theſe two Opinions Hartnoch, in his Notes on Duif- 


that it was confirmed by the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the Princes, at the Siege of Acre; and that after the 


Taking that City it was become ſo conſiderable, that it 


was known all over the World. 


If it be true, that it was a private Perſon who firſt 
ſet on foot the Order, and that thoſe People of Bremen 


4 


Caſimir the upper Pruſſia, and did H 


Grand Maſter, diſſolved the Command ae l 


Bourg, reconciles, by ſaying, that the Order was firſt in- 
ſtituted by a private Perſon, a German, at Feruſalem; 


and Lubeck only joined with them, as ſome Authors aſ- 


ſert, we do not know the preciſe Year of its Origin. 


The Order made no great Progreſs under the three 
- firſt Grand Maſters; but under the fourth, Herman de 


Salza, it became very powerful; inſomuch that Conrad 
Duke of Mozavia and Cujavia, about the Year 1230, 
ſent an Embaſly to him, to ſollicit his Friendſhip and 
Aſſiſtance, offering him and his Order the Provinces of 
Culmes and Livonia, with all the Lands they could re- 
cover from the idolatrous Prufſians, who harraſſed him 
exceedingly by their continual Incurſions, and againſt 


whom he intended this new Militia ; his own Knights of 
the Order of Chri#, or of Dobrin, inſtituted for the like 


Purpoſe, being found too weak. . | 
De Salza accepted the Donation ; and Gregory IX. 


confirmed it; and to aid the Kuights in reducing the 
Prufjians, Innocent IV. publiſhed a Croiſade.— With this 


Help, in a Year's Time, they ſubdued the Provinces of 


Ma«armia, Nathomgia, and Barthia ; the Inhabitants 


whereof renounced the Worſhip of the Idols; and in 


the Courſe of fifty Years more, they reduced all Pruſſia, 
Livonia, Samogitia, Pomerania, &c. 8 5 


In 1204, Duke Albert had founded the Order of 
S<word-Bearers, Pert-Glaives, which now became united 


to the Teutonick Knights, and the Union was approved 


by Pope Gregory IX. 


Valdemar III. King of Dezmark fold to the Order 


the Province of Fin, the City of Nerva, and Weſſem 
berg, and ſome other Provinces, 80 | 


A new Union, ſome Time afterwards, occaſioned 
great Diviſions and Troubles in the Order: It was with 
the Biſhops and Canqns of Pruſſia and Livonia, who 
hereupon took the Habit of the Teutonic Order, and 
ſhared the Sovereignty with the Knights, in their re- 
ſpective Dioceſes. 3 

The Order, thus Maſter of all Pruſſia, built the Ci- 
tics of Elbing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzick, Koning |- 
berg, and ſome others: The Emperor Frederick II. 

rmitted to add to the Arms of the Order the Impe- 


rial Eagle; and St. Louis, in 1250, allowed them to 


quarter the Flowers de Lis, 

After the City Acre had been recovered by the Infi- 
dels, the Grand Maſter of the Teutonick Order removed 
his Seat from that City to Marienbourg. —As the Order 
grew in Power, the Knights took more State on them; 
and at length, inſtead of Friars, Brothers, as at farſt, 
would be called Lords. And though the Grand Maſter 
Conrad? Zoinera, of Roſenſtein, oppoſed this Innovation, 
his Succeſſor Conrade Wallerod not only approved it, but 
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Temple, and of the Hoſpital, and the German Lords, and even procured himſelf to be treated w 


| ith 
rendered to the greateſt Princes, Honours Only 


Diviſions being get into the Orde : 
land made their Advantage of hw: Te ings of Py. 
volted to them; and after ſeveral Wars bert * 
Knights and the Poles, the former yielded mY the 
0 Kin 


lomao , "ny 
the lower. Se to him for 


Laſtly, at the Time Luther did ſet; 
Flames, Albert Marquis of ne all Germ, 


My in 
Maſter, turning Lutheran, renounced _ pi Orang 


the 1 out of Pruſſia. | 
Moſt of the Knights followed his 
braced Lutheraniſm : The reſt of Fan, and em. 
ferred themſelves to Margentheim, or Farne trans. 
Franconia, where they ſtill remain, Tn, 
They there elected Walter of Cranberg the; 
Maſter, formed a Proceſs againſt Albert, and om 
peror put him to the Ban of the Empire Th. © Em. 
however, could never recover their Domaine; bur . 
now little more than the Shadow of what they f i ne 
were, having only three or four Commandeite W 
ſufficient for the ordinary Subſiſtence of th P 
Maſter and his Knights. ND e Grand 
The Officers of the Teutonick Order, when in its 8 
dor, were the Grand Maſter, who reſided at 22 
bourg ; under him were the grand Commande * 
grand Marſhal, who had his Reſidence at — 
the grand Hoſpitaller, who reſided at Z1j;y blen : 
Draper, who took Care to furniſh the Hahjits. 2 0 
ſurer, who lived at the Court of the Grand Mater. 
and ſeveral Commanders, as thoſe of Thiry, ( - 
Brandenbourg, Koning ſberg, Elbing, &c. n 
They had alſo their Commanders of particular Cale 
and Fortreſſes; Advocates, Proveditars, Intendant; 
Mills, Proviſions, Sc. | 9 0 
Waiſſelius in his Annals ſays, they had 2g Com- 


manders of Cities, 46 of Caſtles, 81 Hoſpitallers, 3; 


Maſters of Convents, 40 Stewards, 37 Proveditors, d. 
Maſters of Mills, 700 Brothers or Knights to take 3 | 
Field, 162 Brothers of the Choir, or Prieſts, 6200 Ser. 

vitors or Domeſticks, Sc. gs | 


Note, That here follows a conciſe Deſcription of the 


antient Obſervances of the Teutonick Order, before 


Ambition was introduced into it. 


1. To hinder the Knights from long againſt the 


Chaſtity they had vowed, their Rule forbids them all 
Sort of Converſation with Women, eſpecially young 


ones; and a Knight was not even allowed to kiſs his 
own Mother, in faluting her. 


2. They profeſſed fo great a Poverty, that they could 


have nothing in Property without the Grand Maſter's, 


or the other Superior's Leave: Therefore they could 
have no Trunk, or Box, with a Lock to it, for fear they 
ſhould be ſuſpected of hiding Money, or locking up 
ſome other Thing forbidden by the Rule. What they | 
poſſeſſed was only in the Name of the Order, or of the 


Chapter; and that only to diſtribute it to the Poor, ot 
to the Sick, or to thoſe of the Order who wanted it. 


3. Some Authors ſay, that their firſt Grand Maſter | 
order'd them to recite every Day, and every Nigit, à 
hundred Times the Lord's Prayer, the Symbol of tie 
Apoltles, and the Ave Maria; but the Rule did not ol- 


der ſo great a Number. 


4. Their Cells were always to be left open, that n0- 
thing ſhould be hid from the Sight of the Superior, v2 
was commonly a Commander. | 

5. There were twelve Knights in every Convent, l. 
Honour of the twelve Apoſtles, and Winrict of Kin, 
prode, nineteenth Grand Maſter, order'd, that beſides tl 
twelve Knights, there ſhould be ſix Chaplains. There 
were about forty of thoſe Sorts of Convents 3 and fone- 
times ſeveral of them in the ſame Place. - 

6. Their Bed was only Straw in a Sack of conte 
Cloth. | 2 

7. Their Arms were neither to be gilt nor WP 

8. The Age appointed by the Rule, for the ae 
ſion into the Order was fifteen ; and the ee. 
were to be ſtrong and robuſt to bear the Fatigue) 


of the War. | | a Thi 


lis Order was divided like that of Malta, into where being arrived, he ſeats himſelf in a Chair. 
13 8 viz. of Knights, Chaplains, and Servant- which is a Pulpit, cover'd with black Sk 2 5 
oy There were alſo married Men, who were per- at five Paces Diſtance from the great Altar. Then all 
as in the Order of Malta, to wear half Croſſes. the Bells are rung, and the Prieſt who officiates with the 
found that there were beſides Nuns of that Order. Deacon, ſets the Te Deum, which is continued by the 
n „ The Dignities of the Order were, as already men- Choir, and followed by the Litanies, accompanied with 
on? 4 cn 1 - —— 8 * - Grand r W gs ended, the Prieſt, before he begins 
„ a Draper, and a Treaſurer, Who had every als, addreſſes to the a BY 
Ly pate Employment. — The Grand Com- Words: ß 
reſided at all the Councils, and governed Moſt excellent Prince, this Day you are N 
nander, :nce in the Grand Maſter's Abſence: He had Marks of the Grand Mts ef a tank 
jon on the Treaſure, on the Corn, and on the Order, and intruſted with the Government thereof, it is 
on; and the Brethren's Chaplains, and Servants proper we ſhould humbly give you ſome Advices on that 
uns, who 1 re i e were to di Tn, Sc. 
The Gran al's Office was to provide a ie Diſcourſe ended, the Prieſt re 
20 neceſſary for the War; therefore all the Knights at the End whereof, he gives the tk keg: ys 
- e to obey him in the Grand Maſter's Abſence; he Grand Maſter; then reads other Prayers, which concluded * 
fun them their Arms and Horſes, which notwith- the Keys and the Seal are deliver'd to him ; and after ſe- 
ſanding he was not allowed to buy without the Grand veral other Prayers, the Maſs of the Holy Croſs begins, 
Malters Leave. Without the ſame Leave, he could which ended, the Muſick ſings the Benedictus Dominus 
en diſmiſs any Knight from the Army, or attempt to Deus Iſrael. 8 3 f 
belt In Time of Peace the Grand Commander had the Beſides the Vows of defending the Church, theſe 
Precedency of him; but in Time of War he.preceded Knights are obliged to make that of Chaſtity. To 
the Grand Commander. The Grand Hoſpitaller had the Lhe antient Habit of the Grand Maſter, was a long 
Care of the Poor, and of all the Hoſpitals, and com- black Cloak of woollen Cloth, reaching down to the 
manded the inferior Hoſpitallers. He was not obliged Feet, which Auguſtin Maximilian Merbofen believes to 
to account for the Expences he made, and when he have been rather a Mantle of Parade, than the Habit of 
wanted Money, Or other Things neceſſary for the Hoſpi- the Order, | | 15 was 
eals and the Poor, the Grand Commander was to ſupply The antient Habit of the Knights conſiſted of a white 
him with them. — The Draper had the Care of the Ha- ſhort Doublet, with a black Croſs on the Breaſt charged 
ws of the Brethren. If a Piece of Cloth was given to a with another Croſs Argent, But on the left Side of their 
Knight, he could not keep it without the Draper's Cloak they had a black Croſs with eight Points. 
Leave. If the Piece of Cloth given was enough for two At preſent they wear over their common Cloaths. a 
Mantles, he kept half of it for himſelf, and gave the other white Mantle, on which, on the left Side, is a black 
val to the Draper; who was alſo to furniſh the Knights Croſs, orled Argent. The Cloak of the Knights reaches 
vo were ſent from one Convent to another, with what no farther than the Middle of the Leg. 
vis neceſſary for their Journey; and the Treaſurer, to | 
be alyays ready to diſtribute what was neceſſary, lived 
always at the Grand Maſter's Court; to whom the great 
Officers were obliged to give every Month, their Accounts 
of the Expences they had, except the Grand Hoſpitaller. 
Nite, That the Election of the Grand Maſter was made 
during that flouriſhing State of the Order in the 
following Manner, V 
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Note, That next follows a Chronological Succeſſion of th = 
Grand Maſters of the 7. nee Onler, e 10 i" 
the Abbot Gruſtiniani. The firlt Column contains ih 

the Number of Grand Maſters ; the ſecond the Years 
of Chriſt; the third, their reſpective Names, c. 
and the fourth, their Years of Maſterſhip, 1 


5 e 5 CuRONOLOG HAL SUCCESSION of the GRAND MASTERS 
The GRAND MASTER, on his Death- bed, could give . of l Fug nenen enn 
w what Knight he pleaſed, the Ring and Seal of his Dig: 1 | 1190 | HENRY of War por, firſt Grand Ma- 
nity, to deliver it to his Succeſſor. He that was in- „er ef che Hoſpital, and Order of 
mute with that Depoſitum, was declared Vicegerent. St. Mary of Jeruſalem, on Mount 
and govern'd the Order till the Election; but if that | ] Sion, built by King Baudouin. 
Knight was not agreeable to the whole Chapter, another 2 | 1200 | Or RHO of CaR EN of Bremen, = | 
mas Choſen after the Grand Maſter's Death. 3 | 1206 | HENRV, or according to others, Hz R- 
That Vicegerent informed of that Death the provin | {| mManopeBrar, of Alſace, died at 
cial Maſters, and fixed a Day for the Election, that thoſe = I Prolemaide, | | Os | 
Provincial Maſters, with one or two Knights who were 4 | 1210 j HzexMan DE SaLTzA, or Gal TA,“ 
to be elected, JJV en | |} according to ſome Moderns, who 

- During that Time, all the Cloaths of the Deceaſed | undertook the Conqueſt of Pruſſia. 
Grand Maſter were diſtributed to the Poor, one of whom — | 3 | 1 | 
Ws fed during a whole Year, which was alſo pratiſed | | Some put for fifth Grand Maſter, | 
Curing forty Days, at the Death of every Knight. | | Henry of Hohenloe; but as the 
The Day of the Election happening, the Maſs was | | Chaſſeur does not mention bim in 13 i 
celebrated, after which, the Statutes of the Order were the Hiſtory of that Order, print. 9 
rat, the Brethren recited fifteen Times the Lord's | | ed in 1680, we'll leave him out | = 


— 
N 


Ski and afterwards thirteen Poor were fed. The : likewiſe, _ 55 
rin, with the Conſent of the Aſſembly, elected 5 | 1240 | Cox RAD, Landgrave of Thuringia, | 
. 8 to be Commander of the Electors. That Com- | _ eſtabliſned Grand Maſter by the 
* er uſed to take another Knight for his Collegue; | | Emperor Frederick II. died at Mar. 
ant yp a third; and thoſe three a fourth, and always I gpurg in Heſſe. | 
— ing to the Number of thirteen. Among thoſe 6 1252 Pop PE D'OSTERN, or D'OSTERLING, 
hs * there were a Chaplain, eight Knights, and Sg whom his great Age obliged to ab- 
3 Servants, all of different Provinces. 4 - -,- þ-- cneate. | 
ag Sn. Election, the Vicegerent conducted to the 7 | 1263 | Hannon, or Jon ANGERHAUSEN, 
— AY ond Maſter; to whom after he had | or SANGERHAUSEN, Or ZANGER- : 
A. f, the Obligations, or Duties of his Employ- ( | 12 
Feng 5 deliver d the Ring and Seal, which he had re- 8 | 1275 HrRMAN, or HorMAN HerLprun- 
rom the late Grand Mafter, and kiſſed him. | cn, died at Venice, where he re- 


Note That here . | 5 * | - | | | ded | 
ha ollows the Ceremonies which are ſtill | —— 
_ Uerved at the Inſtallation of a Grand Maſter of the 9 | 1283 | BugcHaRD of SCHUNDEN, 


"oy Free according to Henry Lour. ps 5 | d Refers 5 
Fe r been elected for that Dignity, is con- | Prague. £1 | 


the Knights preſent, to the great Chapel z | 


| 

| 
| 
( 


3 


14 


12 


13 


34 


35 


1664 | Jonx Gas PAR, of Ampringen, the laſt 


GopEFROI, or GEO FTROI, Count of 
Hohenloe, built Marienburg in Pruſ- 
ia, and abdicated in 1302. 

S1GEFRO1T of FEUCHTWANGEN, tran- 


ſters to Marpurg in Heſſe, then to 
Marienbourg in Pruſſia. | 
Conran, or, according to others, 


| Treves. 
WERNERE, or WARENARE D'OR- 


others WERSELEN, killed by a 
Knight. | 


on the Coſſacks. | 
DiztTERic, Count of Oldenbourg, or 


WIN RI, or VErNRIC, of Keciprode 
or Canippenrode. | 

Cox RAD ZoLNER, of Rodenſtain. 

Co RAD of Valenrode, or Valrode. 


gellon King of Poland. 
| poſed. 


| Stemberg, depoſed likewiſe. 
Paul BELLIZARE, or BELNITZER, 


VVV 

Cox RAD D' Erlichſhauſen. | 

| Lovis, Son of Conrad & Erlichſhauſen, 
under whom Part of Pruſſia paſſed 

under the Obedience of the Crown 
of Poland. Ss | 

Henxy of Plaven, or Plavender. 

HENRY RESFLE of Richtenberg. 


of Werſbauſen. 


federate with the King of Poland. 


of Miſnia. 


who embraced Lutheraniſm, and 


WaLTExNn of Cromberg, who eſta- 
bliſhed the Seat of the Grand Ma- 
| fter at Mergentheim in Germany, 


WoLFANG SCURBAR, Or SCUTSPER, 

called Miſchiling,  _ | 
GkogO EH HunpDrT of Venkbein. 

HENRY OBENHAUSEN, or BOBEN- 


Maſterſhip in 1590. 
MaxiMILlian, Archduke of Auſtria. 
CHARLES, Archduke of Auſtria. 
| Joan EvsTacnivs, of Meſternac. 
JohN GasPARD, of Stadion. 


Auſtria. | 


firia, elected by three Bailiffs or 
Directors of the Order. 


of that Houſe. | 
Louis AnTowy, Prince of Neubourg, 


_ Palatine of the Rhine, 


— 


ſported the Seat of the Grand Ma- 


CHARLES BErFAT or BEFFUT, of 
SELIM, or ARSEL, or according to | 


| LupERE, Duke of Brunſwick, con- 
quered a great Part of Great Poland | 


according to others THEODORICK 


of Altembourg. | 
Lu pOoL TE Kognic, or Coninc, of | 
| MWeirau. : 
HENRY Dus MER, or Dusx ER, of 
Alſeberg. 


[Cox RAD of Femgingen, or Lamgingen. 
 ULrxic of Femgingen, Conrad's Bro- | _ 
| ther, killed in a Battle againſt Ja- 
| Henry of Plowen, or Plotten, de- 


MichAzl CnucutnmusYEeR, of! 


or as others write it, BELLIGERE 


MaxTin TRuschzs of Weſhauſen, | 
or according to others TRACHESE | 


Jonx of Tieffen, otherwiſe Diepen, con- 
FR RD ¹RICE Duke of Saxony, Land- 
grave of Thuringia, and Marquis 
. 12 
ALBERT, Marquis of Brandebourg, 


render'd himſelf Maſter of Pruſſia. 


where it has continued ever ſince. 


HAUSEN, renounced the Admini- | 
ſtration in 1585, and the Grand 


LOrOID WILLIAM, Archduke of 


CHARLES JOSEPH, Archduke of Au- | 


Son of the Duke and Elector Count | 


ORDER 


12 


20 


them out of Zeal for the Defence of Cala 


The Order of CAL ATRAvA, was inſtituted 


by Sancho III. King of Caſtile, on the * 1150, 


ſion: The Moors going to attack the Ci A Occa- 
and the Templers — ag 65 it, Same lay 

the King, on a Suſpicion of their Inabili 
Diego Velaſquez, a Ciſtercian Monk, but a Ma 

lity, perſuaded Raymond Abbot of Fitero, a 15 Q. 
of Ciſtercians, to beg Calatrava of the Kine 1. ler 
tained it, and Rq mond and Diego put — 0 


being followed by a great Number of People Who br N 
| . f 


Moors abandoning the Enterprize, many 8 
ho 


came to the Defence of the City entered 
the Ciſtercians; and that r a Habit mn of 
military, than monaſtick Exerciſes. Abona far 
began to make Incurſions on the Moors; whict”? they 
Riſe of the Order of Calatrava. VS the 
The firſt Grand Maſter was Garcias; under 
Government the Order was confirmed by A 
in 1164. In 1489, Ferdinand and Jſabelia vitk * 
y e 


Conſent of Pope Innocent VIII. reunited the Grand Ma 


ering it up to 


 ſterſhip of Calatrava to the Spaniſh Crown , ſo thy, 14 
e 


Kings of Spain are now perpetual Adminiſtrat 
Though the General of the Ciſtercian Monk: pew 
the Bernardins, ſtile themſelves general Superior p 


Calatrava. 


Note, That here follows an Abridgment of the ary 

Raule of the Order of Calatrava, of the antient _ 
monies uſed in the Reception of the Grand M * 
Knights, Sc. and a chronological Succeſſion of 2 

Grand Maſters: Together with the Inſtitution gf he 
Nuns, or Chevaliereſſes of that Order. 28 


As the Knights of Calatrava, at the Beginning of 


their Inſtitution, lived in part as Eccleſiafticks, and 
part as Laicks; they were always obliged to aſſt : 
the divine Service; and in time of War, uſed to take 
Arms againſt the Moors. —The Archbiſhop of 7, dleds, 


on account of the Victory of Las Novas, they ga- 

in 1212, ſpeaks of them thus: At the 2 
© they are employed in praiſing God by Canticks, and 
offer him their Sighs and Tears; they likewiſe take 


the Sword in Defence of their Country, Their Food 


is very ſimple, and their Habit a coarſe woollen Stuff. 


They exerciſe themſelves by a continual Diſcipline 
and Silence accompanies all their Actions. * 


In fact, the Hiſtorians of that Order fay, that they 


were obliged to wear none but woollen Shirts; that their 


Tunicks were to be made in ſuch a Manner, as not to 
hinder them from mounting a Horſe ; that their Cloaks 
ſhould be lined with Lamb-ſkins ; and that the Scapu- 
lary was the Habit of the Order. —They were to lie 
in their Cloaths, have nothing ſuperfluous in them, and 
which as to the Quality and Colour of the Stuff, were 
to be the ſame as thoſe of the Religious. of the fame 
Order. They were to obſerve Silence in the Oratory, in 
the Refectory, and in the Kitchen. They might ex 
Fleſh three Times a Week. vs 

The Religious of Ciſtaux could not admit a Knight to 
Profeſſion, without the Grand Maſter's Leave; and 
when they went into ſome Abbeys of Ciſteaux, they were 


not received in the Apartment of Strangers, but in the 


Infide of the Monaſtery like the Religious themſelves, 
and were to live like the Lay Brothers of that Order: 
But the Pope gave them Leave afterwards to receive 
Chaplains, to adminiſter the Sacraments to them. 
After the Abbot Raymond's Death, the Knights of 
Calatrava, though moſf of them were but Lay Brothers 
of Ciftaux, whom he had made take Arms, would have 
no more Monks among them, nor be governed by an 
Abbot : Therefore they elected for their firſt Grand 
Maſter Don Garctas, one of them. EE 
Authors do not agree among themſelves with Regar 


to the antient Form of the Habit of the Knights of 


Calatrava, Some of them pretend, that it wy 

fame with that of the Monks of Ciftaux 3 othe!s * 
that it was not different from that of the Secular 2 
they all agree that it had a white Scapulary with 1 4 
Capuche, faſten'd to a Kind of Camail, whic i 
wore till the Year 1397. That the Aud kee 
nedi XIII. whom they acknowledged in 94 or 

gitimate Pontiff, gave them Leave to leave 


off the Sc 
ulary 


and the Capuche, and order'd them to wear only 
heir Habit a Flower- de- liſed Crofs of red Cloth, fa- 
- 0 on the left Side. Pope Paul III. permitted them af- 
le , to marry once. | wt "46, þ 
reſent, the Habit of Ceremony of the Knights of 
- 50 is a large vhite Mantle, on which there is, 
Ne left Side, a red Croſs Flower-de-liſed, Ever ſince 
he Year 1540 Vows of P d Obe 
y. they make but the Vows of Poverty an e- 
wand and of a conjugal Chaſtity; and ever ſince the 
they have added a fourth, viz. of de- 
immaculate Conception of the bleſſed Vir- 
They have for their Arms a Croſs of the Or- 
b which is Gules in a Field Argent, with two Shackles 
oo at the Foot of the Croſs. . | 


Note, That here follows a Chronological Succeſſion of the 
Grand Maſters of the Order of Calatrava. The firſt 
Column contains the Number of Grand Maſters ; the 
ſecond 
Names, 
ſterſhip. 


pulary 


the Q 


rder of CALATRAVA. 


Vol. II. : 


ORDERS 


that the Knights were permitted to 


the Years of Chriſt; the third their reſpective 
Sc. and the fourth their Years of Ma- 


{Caron0LOGIC AL SUCCESSION of the Grand Maſters of 


| tine, becauſe inſtituted by that Emperor. 
of their Collar were compoſed of the Name 


1 1161 Dow Garcias of NAVARRE, who | 
| obtained of the King the Dignity of | 
| Grand Maſter, and at the King's | 
Sollicitation, the Confirmation there- | 
of of Pope Alexander III. 
2 | 2169 | D. FERDINWAN Escaza, of the Fron- | 
1 F 
2| 1179 | D. MarTiN PEREZZ of SE IJoN Es of | 
)) „„ {4-9 
4| 1182 D. Nuo PEREZ of Quignonez, and | _ 
ö r i 
51198 D. Max TIN MART INEZZ. 1 
61206 D. Ru iz or Roptrick, of the Coun- C 
C 
5| 1212 D. Ropzrick Garces, or GA R-. 
P7777 DOOR ys WE mY os 3 o 
$1] 1216 D. MARTIN FERNANDEZ DE Quin-]| 
; 1 ns Boy T ANA. | 5 * 
9 1218 D. GonzaLzz TANNEZ, or Jobn. 20 
10 1238 D. MART Ix Rv1z, or RopRIOUEZ. | 2 
111240 | D. GAN EZ MANRIQUE. „ 
12 | 1243 | FERDINAND ORDONNEZ, or OR DO | 
po OO IT 97 © 
13| 1254 D. PETER JANNEZ, or JOANNES. | 13 
14 | 1267 JohN] GonZALEZ.  _. 17 
15 | 1284 | D. Ruzz or Roperick Perez | | 
| T ! 
s 1295 D. DIE OO Loyzz, of St. Solex of T-“ 
EY. 7 ot, 2 I 
17 | 1296 D. GaRCIAS Lop EZ of Padiglia. | 35 
| D. GuTizrE PERRE·. 2 intruded and 55 
JVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVCCCC |. C depoled... i --. 
18 | 1329 | D. Joh Nucnez of Prado, 26 
19] 1355 | D. DiE GO Garcias of Padiglia. 10 
20 | 1365 MARTIN Lopez of Cordua. 4 
211369 D. PETER NuGNEs of Godoy. 73 
22 | 1384 | D. PETER ATLVAREZ PEREIRA, a| 
| 323 B 21S « 
23| 1385 | D. GonzaLez Nacnez of Guzman, | 19 
24 | 1404 D. HENRY DE ViGLIENA. 10 
25 | 1414 | D. Louis GonzaLEz of Guzman. 29 
6 | 1443 | D. FERDINAND of Padiglia, | 1M 
?7 | 1443 D. ALpHonss of Arragon, Son of the | 
Infant Don Joby King of Na-| 
| | wvarre, | | „ 
281445 D. Px TER GIRON, elected againſt D. 
Alphonſe. „ 20 
291466 RopERIO TELLEZ GIRO his Son, | 16 
30 | 1482 D. GaRCIAS Lor EZ of Padiglia. EY - 
I There was no Grand Maſter during | 
| two Tears. "ij 
3111489 | D. FERDINAND V. and Donna Z A- 
I BELLA, King and Queen, and Ad- | 
| . _ miniſtrators, by a Bull of the Pope. | 27 
321516 D. Chart ts of Auſtria, Prince of | 
Pain, afterwards King and Empe- | 
| ror, and perpetual Adminiſtrator 
il | by a Bull of the Pope. 1 40 


693 


33 | 1556 | D. Paiztie II. King of Spain, by the | 
2 Renunciation of his Father, perpe- 
Dos. ain tual Adminiſtrator, | 42 
34 | 1598 | D. PIII III. King and perpetual 
FF Adminiſtrator, _ 23 
35 | 1621 | D. PnILIr IV. King and perpetual | 
l I Adminiſtrator, | 46 
36 | 1667 | D. CnARLES II. King and perpetual 
| Adminiſtrator. 34 
37 | 1700 | D. Püiir V. the preſent King of | 
VVV 
Note, That the Grand Maſter Gonzales Yanez, or Thag- 


nez, founded Nuns Chevaliereſſes of Calatrava, in 
1219. They were firſt eſtabliſhed in a Convent of 
St. Felix near Amaga, in a Place called Barrios, where 
they remained about 350 Years, till Philip II. Kin 
of Spain, and Adminiſtrator of that Order, 1 
them into the City of Burgos, in the Vear 1538, 
Some devout Maidens who wore the Habit of C- 
taux, and lived in Communality, under the Juriſdic- 
tion of the Biſhop of Siguenga, in the Convent of St. 
Saviour of Pinilla, ſubmitted themſelves, likewiſe, to 
the Order of Calatrava, about the Vear 1479, under. 
the Government of the Grand Maſter Petey Giron, 
Who gave them ſome Inheritances belonging to the 
Order, and formed the ſecond Monaſtery of the Or- 
der of Calatrava. But the moſt illuſtrious was that 
founded by Gautier of Padilla, Grand Commander of 
the Order, at Almagro, under the Title of tbe Aſſump- 
tion of Our Lady, while King Ferdinand had the Ad- 


_ miniſtration of the Order, Thoſe Nuns have the Ti- 


tle of Commandreſſes; they wear a white Gown and 
Scapulary, with the Badge of the Knights of Calatrava 
on their Breaſt, viz. a red Croſs with four Lillies at 
| the four Corners, and Shackles, called in Spaniſh | 
 Trowas: Thoſe Ladies wear a noble Kerchief 


under their black Veil, granted them by Pope Be- 
nellict. | "6 


Note alſo, That I'll give in this Place a. conciſe Ac- 


count of the Military Orders, or accounted ſuch, 
which are ſuppoſed to have preceded thoſe ' hereto- 
fore mention'd ; as the Orders of the Golden Angel, 
of the St, Sepulchre, of the Croiſade, &c. e 


| The Order of the Golden Angel, or of St. George, is 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great, 
and Which he compoſed of Chriſtian Soldiers, at the 


Neck of whom he faſten'd for a Reward of their great 


Actions, and for Mark of their Dignity, the Name of 
Chriſt, deſign'd by a Cypher, formed of an X and a P; 
with the Approbation of Pope Silvęſter, who confirmed 


in an authentick Manner this new Inſtitution, as it ap- 
pears by an antient Marble, which I have ſeen at Rome, 


where Conſtantine is repreſented fitting on his Imperial 
Throne, giving the Croſs to the Knights, with this La- 
tin Inſcription. 55 8 


Coxs T ANT INS Maximus IMPERATOR, 
Pos r AM MUNDATUS A LEPRA 
i Pf a Las PER MEDIUM . 
BaATISMAT IS, MIL IT ES SIVE EqQuiITES 
DAURATOS GREAT IN TUTELAM 
CRRISTIANI NOMINIS. | 


i. e. the Emperor Conſtantine the Great, after he was : 
cured of the Leproſy by Means of Baptiſm, created 


5 gilt Soldiers or Knights for the Defence of the Chriſtian 


_.- 3 | 

The Knights of this Order had a Right to carry the 
Standards in the Armies, and were called Prepoſiti Labo- 
rum, or Labarorum, i. e. Chiefs of the military Works, 
or of the ſacred Standards; and alſo Torguati; becauſe 
of the Collar they wore. The great Number of Medals 


"coined for them, the Statues erected to them, and the 


Inſcriptions made in their Honour, witnels enough how 
much they were eſteemed by the Emperors. They were 
called Knights of the Angel, becauſe of the Angel who 
appear' d to Conſtantine, The Golden Knights, becauſe 
of their Collar which was Gold. And Knights of Conflan- 
| The Cyphers 
of Chriſt, 


Letters 
deſigned 7 5 Greek Letters x and P, with the p = 4 


A and , which ſignify, Jeſus Chriſtus principium & 
finis, i. e. Jeſus Chriſt is the Beginning and the End. 
The ſignal Advantages which the Chriſtian Church 
obtained afterwards, having ſoon made her take ano- 
ther Form; this Order acquired, likewiſe, in Time, 
a much greater Luſtre; for their Power, and great 
Riches, put them in a Condition to form a great So- 
ciety, in which were eſtabliſhed eccleſiaſtical and ſecular 
Offices, particularly thoſe of Grand Maſter, of Knights, 
and of Eſquires. | 
The Grand Maſter divided the whole Order into three 
Claſſes, with Regard to their Adminiſtration, or Func- 
tions. Some of them were called Torguati, becauſe of 
their Collars. The ſecond were Knights of the Law, and 
of what regards the eccleſiaſtical Functions. The laſt, 
was of the Efquires, or of thoſe who ſerved to carry the 
Shield. They were all obliged to obey the Grand Ma- 
ſter, who in his Turn was to watch over their Con- 
duct, and make them obſerve their Vows, and other 
Duties. | 
The Habit of Ceremony which the Grand Maſter 
wears at preſent, when he comes to the general Aſſem- 
bly, compoſed of fifty Counſellors, are, 1. For the 
Head, a Cap, Macedonian Faſhion, of Crimſon Velvet, 
lined inſide with white Sattin, and on the Borders, 
which are divided into four Corners, garniſhed with 
Gold Threads interwoven together, and forming Cy- 
phers, which contain the Name of Chriſt, compoſed of 
the two Greek Letters, X and P; over it is a Crown of Lil- 
lies and Fleuroons, and a Feather of an Indian Bird. The 
Mantle is lined with Silver Cloth, and the Outſide, which 
is of blue Velvet, is garniſhed at the Neck with a Crim- 
ſon String, at both Ends of the String are two rich But- 
tons; and a large Knot, through which paſſes two other 
Strings, which fall negligently on the Back, and reach 
down as far as the Heels: This is called the Tail. © 
The Croſs of the Order is of Crimſon Velvet, orled 
Gold; and terminates into Flowers-de-lis, and has at the 
four Angles theſe Letters, I. H. S. V. In hoc figno 
vinces, In this Sign thou ſhalt conquer. The Letters x 
and P are in the Middle, interwoven together, and A 


and Q make the Ornament of the left Side of the Man- 
tle. The Collar is a Mixture of the ſame Cyphers ſe- 


veral Times interwoven together, to which is faſten'd the 
great Croſs of the Order, environ'd with Oak and Lau- 
rel Leaves; and underneath the Patron of the Order, viz. 
St. George fighting the Dragon. On the Caſſock, which 


is of Silver Tiſſue is alſo the Croſs embroider'd which 


covers the Breaſt, Se Ly 
The Virgin Mary holding the Infant Jeſus in her Arms, 
is painted in their Banners of Proceſſion, and in their 
Standards of War; and underneath a ſmall Pendant, on 
which are read theſe ſame Words, In hoc figno vinces. 
On the other Side of the Banner are ſeen the Arms of 
the Grand Maſter. _ 


The Efquires which compoſe the third Branch of the 


Order, have no other Marks of Diſtinction, but a blue 


Scarf, embroider'd with a Croſs with three Points. 
The Senators of this Order, who are fifty in Num- 
ber, wear all a Cap like that of the Grand Maſter, the 
Crown, and the Bird's Feather excepted ; inſtead where- 
of they have each another Kind of Feather. The Fa- 
ſhion of their Habit is like that above deſcribed, but the 


Stuff is different; for the Outſide of the Cloak is of 


blue Armoiſin, with a Lining of white Taffetas, and is 
faſtened with a double red String hanging down to the 
Ground, This Mantle is adorned on the left Shoulder 
with a red Silk Croſs embroider'd, and environ'd with 
Gold. The Collar is Gold, like that of the Grand Ma- 
ſter, but ſmaller, and of a Jeſs Price, The Waiſtcoat 
and Girdle are of blue Silk, the military Coat and Buſ- 
kins are of white Silk; the Shoes of the ſame Colour, 
faſten'd with Silk Strings, or Silver Buckles; and under 
the Cloak is a Sword faſtened to a Belt, the Belt faſtened 
over the Waiſtcoat. i, | 
The third Claſs of the Knights of the Golden Angel, 
includes thoſe called common Knights of Juſtice of Policy, 
or of the Law, called alſo given or gracious, becauſe, in 
their Reception, leſs Regard is had to their Birth, than 
to their Manners and Probity : Notwithſtanding which, 
they arrive by Degrees to all the Honours and Employ- 


ments of the Order. They are cloathed in a Manner very 
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Caſſock of blue Silk, and ſemblable, for the 


Sword nor Spurs, nor the reſt of the 


the Knights, 


When they quit their Arms, they are obliged to wear al- 
ways a Croſs of Silk, embroider'd on their Cloak ; and 


different from the other Knights: Their 
with white Armoiſin, without a Crown and dnl b a 
ed with the Feather of an Oſtrich. The only x D 
like that above-mention*d, but they have — 

nor Croſs on their Coat; in lieu thereof «wang Co 
ar on 


the Breaſt a Gold Croſs faſtened to a Cha 


Metal, and on the left Shoulder of the C 110 the ſame taket 
93 Their Waiſtcoat is of white dil, ac be c 
the reſt of their Dreſs, is like that he Knie. dal T 
Croſſes. IG Knights great 


The Ecclefiaſticks, or Prieſts of the « 
the ſolemn Functions the N 9 ar ? wear in 
they be of the Number of Senators; for SO ſy unleſz 
is of blue Silk adorned, on the fore Part with 5 
of the Name of Chriſt embroider'd Gold. The Cypher 
is like that of the common Knights above. ur Cloak 
But thoſe who are not Senators, but only — 
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lains, wear in the Function of their Miniſtry a 
Ong 


Form, to 
5 I caching 
46 well a; 
On the left 


that which the other Eccleſiaſticks comm 
They have over it, a Surplice of Cambrick 
to their Knees, with wide Sleeves, garniſhed 
the Body of the Surplice, with a fine Lace, 
Sleeve of the Surplice is embroidered with Silk the 
| of the 2 * _ Times they wear a Gold Cas 
anging at their Neck, and another f. WV 
— — 
The laſt Claſs of the Order of the Golden 1 
of the Servant Knights, who are of two o 2 
firſt who carry the Shield and Arms of the othe; 25 
and fight at their Side, to aſſiſt them on all Ora 1 
and the ſecond are employed in the moſt ſervile Of of 
the Order: They are inferior to others, and wear vr 


= 
ments the firſt are honoured with; 7 2 yu 
withſtanding reputed Members of the Order, and th i 
they wear alſo the Croſs, they are not ranked wi 
The principal Ornaments of the Servant Knights 
is a Sort of blue Silk Scarf, to which is ſaſten'd the 
Croſs of the Order on the Breaſt, but without any Oe. 
ment, and without the Cypher, which compoſe the 
Croſs of the other Knights. Moreover they wear 2 
common Hat, and change nothing in the common 
Form of their Cloaths. In the Field they wear a ſhort 
Waiſtcoat, on which is faſtened the Croſs of the Order, 
They uſe a Buckler, a Cuiraſs, and beſides the Sword 
they wear at their Side, they are armed with a Pike. 


another of Gold hanging down on their Breaſt, 
Among the moſt famous Heroes, who have ſignalized 
themſelves in this Order, are reckoned ſeveral Saints, 
and a great Number of Princes and Lords. The Saints 
are St. Demetrius, St. Procaius, St. Hippolitus, St. Ma- 
curius, St. Martin, St. Theodorus, St. Vitalis, and others, 
who have generouſly ſacrificed their Life for the Defence 
of the Faitn. Ls 
Among the Princes are, Frederick Emperor of the 
Weſt, and Henry his Son; Philip King of France, Ri. 
chard King of England, William King of Sicily, Ba- 
thazar King of Hungary, Caſimir King of Poland, 4 
phonſus King of Arragon, Don Aphonſus King of Cafil, 
Don Emanuel his Son: Among the Lords, Otho Duke 
of Burgundy; Tancred Guiſcard, Thomas Earl of the 
Allobroges, Obiſſon Marquis of Efte, Heraclius Canta- 
cuſene, Michael Sebaſte, John Frederick Gonzague, Abel 
Earl of Hab/bourg, Don Philip Earl of Flanders, Lazris 
Herſokovius, the Earl Michel Complaſte, Don Guido Ti- 
riane, Governor of Ravenna. And Charles V. Empe- 
ror, as well as his Son Don Juan of Auſtria. 
The Privileges this Order enjoys, Were granted gs 
by Pope Leo I. in 456, by the Emperor Leo, in 486, Of 
Iſaac Ange Flavius Comnene, in 1191, and by his Son, 
the Reſtorer of the Order; by Michel Tale | 
1293, and 1294; by Pope Paul III. in 15493 by 1 
lxt Ill. Pius III. Sixtus IV. Innocent VIII. and Jae = 
in 1545, and by a great Number of other Popos, of 
perors, Kings, and other Sovereigns. 


at the Reception of the 
having ſomething vel 
- particuz'y 


Note, That the Ceremonies uſed 
Knights of the Golden Angel, 


. tar, and very auguſt, I'll give here a conciſe 
— thereof, as follows. | 


| appointed for that Solemnity, whether 
4 ba ag yo Knights to be made, Care is 
vs adorn magnificently the, Church where it is to 
ar rated and a Scaffold is erected in it. 
cele Grand Maſter ought to be preſent at the Cere- 
5 ccompanied with two Members of the Order, or 
I wich all thoſe who can be there; who all come 
1 7 in their Habits of Ceremony, with their Arms, 
43 Banners of the Order, each taking his Place 
1 his Rank. , 
e Maſter ſeats himſelf in the Middle, hav- 


jon, and at his Left, he that is entruſted 
te 8 Letters, and Deeds, to receive and con- 
wil ys new Knight. In the Preſence of all the Aſſem- 
Ta two or ſeveral Pages who bring in ſeveral Silver 
1 the Habits of Ceremony of the new Knight, a 


ze themſelves at the Place appointed for them. 
The * Kurd by two Knights os Cloaks, who 
as, deen choſen for Proxies, for the Knight who is to 
te conſecrated, and is between them, and without any 
Arms, dreſſed in a white Waiſtcoat, In entering they 


who is-charged with the Pieces, and thence go to take 
3 The Tapers are lighted, and one of them 
s put in the right Hand of the new Knight, After- 


Knight takes the Communion. 


the Prelate or Prieſt, who bleſſes them with a Form of 
Prayers made for that Purpoſe, e. 

Ihe Benediction ended, the two Proxies riſe, and go 
to place themſelves at the Feet of the Prelate and Grand 
Maſter, to whom one of them ſhews, with much Re- 
pelt, the Impatience of the Gentleman whom they pre- 
ſent to be conſecrated, and admitted into the Order. 


declares with a loud Voice, that no Body can enter the 


| who holds in his Hands the Book of the Goſpel open, 


as follow, 


Articles of the Faith profeſſed by the holy Roman 


mighty, Creator of Heaven and Earth, G c. 
| receive and embrace the Apoſtolical and Eccleſia- 


Pale, in the Senſe of our holy Mother the Church, &c. 
The Confeſſion of Faith ended, the two Knights 
Proxy take, in the Silver Baſons, the Habits of Knight- 
00d, on which are pronounced ſome Prayers. 


in the Habit of Ceremony; and the Grand Maſter gives 


im the Impoſition of Hands; during which the Prieſt 
cites ſome Prayers. 


Þ which it is faſtened, is preſented to the Prieſt, in a 
Baſon h 


ed both, he takes the Croſs and kiſſes it, and puts 
It into the 


kiſſed it lik 


ls done, the other Page brings likewiſe, in a Silver 


Meſſe? the Belt and the Sword; which having been 
ed by the Prieſt, one of the Knights Aſſiſtants takes 
word and draws it, and Kneeling preſents it to the 

ſer, while the Prieſt continues the Prayers. 

en the Grand Maſter gives the Sword back to one 


/ 
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1 at lis Right the Biſhop or Prieſt, who is to make Then the Gold Spurs being preſented to the Grand 


Sword, a Girdle, and Gold Spurs, with Tapers, and go 


of the Order who are preſent. 
make his Vows all at once, 


all three go to ſalute the Maſter Altar, afterwards the 
Grand Maſter, the Prelate, and the Procurator, or him 


wards the Hymn Veni Creator is ſung, and the new 


The Maſs ended, the Pages riſe and preſent the Ba- 
{ns with the Veſtments, the Sword, and the Spurs to | 1 3 : 
Note, That notwithſtanding what the Abbot Giuſtinians, 
Schoonbek, and F. Bononi ſays of the Antiquity of the 


Afterwards the Knight, intruſted with the Proofs and 
Deeds, and fits on the Left of the Grand Maſter, aſſures 
him of their Validity, Sc. Then one of the Aſſiſtants 
Order, unleſs he declares in formal Terms that he be- 5 
leves all that the Church believes; that he reſpects all 


that ſhe reſpects and embraces all the Truths ſhe teaches, 
On which the Candidate advances towards the Prieſt, 


and repeats the Terms of that Confeſſion, ſuch as they 
are, contained in the Bull of Pope Pius IV. which are 


I. N. believe and profeſs all, and every one of the 
Church; viz, I believe in one God, the Father Al- 


ſacal Traditions, and the other Obſervances and Conſti- | 
tons of the ſame Church; as likewiſe the ſacred Scri- 


After this Benediction, the ſame two Knights, who BY 
at always preſent, help the new Knight to dreſs himſelf 


This done, the Croſs and the Collar of the Order, 
Id the} | . 
bee bo by one of the P ages kneeling z and having 


Hands of the Grand Maſter ; who having 
ewiſe, hangs it on the Neck of the Knight. 


of the Proxies, who in taking it kiffes the Hand 
Grand Maſter, and puts it back into the 
the ſame Time the Knight riſes, and the two Proxies 
girt him with the Sword, while the Choir ſing ſome 
Reſponſes, —Wohich ended, the Knight ſteps a few Paces 
backward, ſtrikes three Times in the Air with his naked 
Sword, leans three Times towards the Earth, and laſtly 
kneels down, —The Grand Maſter approaches then, and 
drawing his own Sword, ſtrikes him three Times gently 
on the Shoulder, ſaying theſe Words: Be a pacifick 
and couragious Warrior, and ſubmitted to God. And 


of the 
Scabbard. At 


the Prieſt touching gently his Cheek, ſays; *©* Awake 


* from the Sleep of Malice, and watch in the Faith of 
* Chriſt, and in a laudable Fame. 


Maſter, he takes them, and gives them to the Proxies, 


Who has them faſten'd, by two Servants to the Heels cf 


the Knight, while the Choir ſin 

The Office finiſhed, the Kni 
kneels at the Feet of the 
him : Then he riſes, 


g ſome Prayers. 

ght comes forwards, and 
Grand Maſter, who embraces 
and goes to ſalute all the Knights 
But if he deſigns to 


: he goes to kneel at the Feet 
of the Prieſt ; where he is aſked by the Grand Maſter, 


if he has a firm Reſolution and Intention to obſerve all 
the Statutes of the Order in general, and each of the 


Chiefs they contain in particular ? To which he anſwers, 


| Yes. Then two Choriſters having brought the Miſſal 
with the Statutes of the Order to the Knees of the Prieſt, 
who having preſented them to the Knight, he takes the 


Oaths, and makes his Vows. 


The Vows made, the Knight kiſſes the Canon of the 


Maſs, and the Grand Maſter adorns him with the Croſs 
of the Order, which is the Concluſion of the Ceremony. 


Origin of this Order, I am of Opinion that it is en- 


tirely chimerical; and that it was only to give it the 


Precedency above all others, that the Emperor Con- 


ſtantine was made Author thereof. For there is no 
other certain Proof of it but the Marble Stone, which 


1s pretended to have been found at Rome, and which 
repreſents the Emperor fitting on his Throne, and 
giving the Collar of the Order to a great Number of 
+ Knights: But if that Stone be a mere Fiction, as 
Papebroch ſays it is; if the Figures repreſented upon 
it are nothing elſe but the Work of a modern Sculp- 


tor; laſtly, if the Inſcription read on it has nothing 
of the antient Roman Inſcriptions, one muſt confeſs, 


that the Authors we have followed them are miſtaken, 
and that the Abbot Giz/tiniani they have took for their 


gin, an Order, of which he qualifies himſelf a Knight, 
and great Croſs. — Not but that there might. have 


the Earls of Poitou, that William the Pious, Duke of 
Aquitaine, and Earl of Auvergne, who ſucceeded 
Guerin his Brother in the Year 887, had founded 


Knights were changed afterwards into Canons. But 
the Title of that Foundation is ſo dubious, and it 
even appears ſo formally conteſted by contrary Acts, 


the Earls of Poitou ſays of the Foundation of thoſe 
Knights. = _—_— grey 
hut let's return to the Proofs alledged in Favour 
of the Antiquity of the Golden Angel, inſtituted by 
Conſtantine. The principal is extracted from the Let- 
ters of Pope Leo, of the Year 456, addreſſed, as pre- 
tended, to the Emperor Marcian, whereby he con- 
firms that Order under the Rule of St. Ba; and 
from ſome other Letters of the Emperor Leo I. of 
the Year 489, found in the Archives of the Court of 
Rome: But we learn from Count Majolino Biſacciani, 
Chancellor of the ſame Order, that thoſe Letters are 
ſuppoſed : That they. were not depoſited in thofe 
Archives before the Year 1533, together with ſome 
other pretended: Tiles of that Order, printed at Pla- 
centia in the Year” 1575, by the Care of Doctor 
1 Franciſco 
0 
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Guide, was glad to honour with a very antient Ori- 


been, perhaps, a military Order eſtabliſhed ever ſince 
the ninth Century. We learn from the Hiſtory of 


25 Knights in the Church of St. Julian of Brioud in 
Auvergne, to wage War againſt the Normans, which 


that one cannot depend much on what the Hiſtory of 


— — «r es Aa roo 


Franciſco Maleuzzo, This Teſtimony appears the leſs 
ſuſpected, as it is extracted from a Diſcourſe of the 


in Caſe of any Inſult, and to render 
for the Pilgrims who ſhould come to 
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the Road 
? 8 . 
Vilit it. © Tur 


ſame Chancellor found at the Beginning of the Sta- others pretend that after the Holy Land 5, 
tutes of that Order, printed at Trente in 1624; and under the Yoke of the Infidels, and the Chan reduce 
likewiſe at Rome the ſame Year, by order of the allowed the Exerciſe of their Religion br tang Were 
Grand Maſter, Martin Caracciolo Prince of Avellino, Difficulty, the Luſtre and Splendor of that rr much 
who had held the ſame Year a Chapter of the Order to ſuffer an Eclipſe, and was almoſt log Ter begen 


at Avellino in the Kingdom of Naples, where thoſe 
Statutes had been digeſted, and which were no others 
but thoſe which had been ordered by the Emperor 
Iſaac Ange Comnene, in the Year 1190; and which 
were then renewed. Whence it follows, that that 
Emperor, called by Giuſtiniani the Reformer of the 
Order, could very well have been the Inſtitutor there- 
ef, and given the Name of Conſtantine to it, becauſe 
the Comnenes pretended to be deſcended from him. 
He might likewiſe have called it Angelic, becauſe of 
the Name of that Emperor, which was Angel; and 
laſtly, St. George, becauſe he had put that Order under 
the Protection of that Martyr. 1 
But however, if this be the moſt reaſonable Anti- 
quity which can be given to this Order, we cannot 
believe that the Grand Maſterſhip thereof was here- 
ditary in the Houſe of Comnenes; which after it had 
poſſeſſed a long Time the Empire of the Eaſt, was 
found at laſt almoſt entirely buried under its Ruins. 
Inn fact, after the Infidels had render'd themſelves 
Maſters of that Empire, the Comnenes found them- 
ſelves reduced to ſeek their Subſiſtence at the Courts 
of the Chriſtian Princes: Part of them went to Ve- 
nice, and the other Part to Rome. — The Count An- 


drew Comnene, to whom the Pope had aſſigned a Pen- 


ſion of a hundred golden Crowns a Month, about 
the Middle of the ſixteenth Century, being ill paid, 
and having nothing beſides wherewith to ſubſiſt, re- 
ceived Money from all Hands to make Knights. 
He gave, in particular, the Croſs of the Order of 


Conſtantine to two Impoſtors, who pretended to be of 


the Houſe of Comnene, and who, in Virtue of the 
Privileges which Count Andrew had granted them 
under that Suppoſition, pretended afterwards to have 


a Right to create Knights likewiſe. But the Grand 
| Maſter Peter Comnene, Prince of Cilicia, the Count's 
Nephew, having oppoſed himſelf to it, that Conteſta- 


tion occaſioned a Suit of Law, the Judgment whereof 
proved fatal to the two Impoſtors; for one of them 
was condemned to the Galleys, and the other baniſhed 
by a Sentence of the apoſtolical Chamber. 
Afterwards Peter Comnene being employed in the 


Armies of ſome Princes, committed the Government 


of the Order, of which he was Grand Maſter, to Don 
Vincent Leofante Caracciolo, Grand Prior of Conflanti- 
nople, who cauſed the Statutes of the Order to be 
printed in the Year 1583, which had already been 


magne, whoſe Empire laſted from the 8 Char. 
Year 815, had re-eſtabliſhed the Dignity 8 to the 
that Emperor made a Treaty with the King of 
racens, whereby thoſe Knights, and all the Th the de. 
his Dominions, had the free Exerciſe of the! 
Mennius believes that Charlemagne was the R 
the Order, which was almoſt extin&: Th 
icribed the Laws thereof, and gave the : 
Rule of St. Baſil; that ever ſince that Tim 
have been approved and augmented by 
Princes, which Laws are as follow ; and 
to this Day at Jereuſalem. | 


the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt; and of th 
Virgin Mary his Mother; of the Angels p 
angels, of the Patriarchs and the Prophets of G 

the Apoſtles, Evangeliſts, holy Diſciples, Ge 2 


moſt excellent and illuſtrious Princes, Nobles 
and to all the Chriſtian People that in th 
Grace 1099, the moſt illuſtrious, invincible 4 
Princes, St. Charlemagne, Emperor and Kin 
France, Louis VI. of the Name, called the) 
Pious; Philip called the Wiſe, the Magnani 
Conqueror, the moſt holy and magnanimoy L- 
Preſident Godefroy de Bouillon, 
mous Chriſtian Princes and Kings; after they had { 
cured their Crown and States, have vowed and fel 
promiſed to God, to expoſe their Life, their own 2 
ſon, and their Eſtates; and carry War beyond the Ss. 
to fight, conquer, and deſtroy 
nical N egg of the Saracens, their Power and Authori. | 
ty; and to conquer the Kingdom of Feruſalem in nar 

cular, his Penner . Se. FORE 


mentioned, have fulfilled our Obligation with Regard 

the Vows above expreſſed ; 3 God's n 
have acquired, through our Cares and Diligence, the 
Kingdom of Jeruſalem, and the Territories poſſeſſed by 
the Saracens ; have gain'd ſeveral Victories over them; 
and extended the Chriſtian Faith ; wherefore the Name 
of moſt Chriſtian Prince has been given to us, by the 0: 
ther Princes, and all the Chriſtian People, &. 


lity from the great City of Rome, the mot holy Croſſes, | 
in the Honour of the Paſſion of our Lord Feſus Chrif, 


&c. that thereby we may be more ſtrengthen' d again 
paſſed .afterwards y 5 ore ſtrengthen d again 


reof; that 
hriſtianz ; 
Religion, 
eſtorer of 

t he phe. 
Knights the 
© thoſe Laws 
the greateſt 
are Preſeryeg 


Article I. — In the Name, and in the Honour of Go 


bleſſed 
and Arch. 
, of 


Article II. — May it be known and evident to al the 


7 Knigh 
e Year 4 
nd ſerene 


Ig of all 
Je and the 
mous, and 


us; the 
and the other maonari- 


the perverſe and tyran- 


Article III. — Let it be known, likewiſe, that we, ut | 


Article IV. — Moreover we have received with Humi- 


printed at Ravenna in 1581, He 
into Spain, where they diſputed with him the Quality 
of Grand Prior of that Order, and even ſeized all his 
Titles and Privileges ; but they were reſtored to him, 
by the King's Order, in 1588. 
Afterwards the Grand Maſter Fohn Andrew Flavius 
Comnene himſelf, Prince of Macedonia, was allo put to 
ſome Trouble, on his Quality of Grand Maſter. He 
was Cited to Rome, where he obtained a Sentence in 
his Favour, Art laſt, in 1623, this Grand Maſter re- 
ſigned the Grand Maſterſhip to Martin Caracciolo 
Prince of Avellino, Grand Chancellor of the Kingdom 


the Infidels, &c. Therefore all Things duly conſidered, 
we have reſolved to eftabliſh the Order of St. Sepulchr, 
in our City of Feruſalem, in Honour, and to the Glory 
of the Holy Reſurrection; and have united to our Name 
of firſt Chriſtian the firſt Dignity of that Ordrr; and 


five Wounds of Jeſus Cbriſt; and have created ſeveral 
Knights of that Order, to whom we have given 


above-mentioned, to animate and encourage them a. 
gainſt the Infidels, who, for that Reaſon, have been put 
to flight, and could not reſiſt our victorious Arms. 


will that five red Croſſes ſhall be wore in Honour of the | 


Mark and Ornament of their Dignity, the five Croſſes 


of Naples, Knight of the Golden Fleece, and of the 
Order of Conſtantine ; which Reſignation was con- 
firmed in the Month of May 1624, by Andrew, Peter, 
and John Comnene, Children of John Andrew Flavius. 


The Origin of the Order of S. SEPULCHRE, 1s not 


better aſcertained than that of the Order of Conſtantine, 


for ſome Authors ſay, that St. James firſt Biſhop of Je- 
ruſalem having eſtabliſhed ſome Guards for the St. Se- 
pulchre, formed them into a Kind of Militia under the 
Standard of the Croſs, in the Year of Chriſt 96. — O- 
thers attribute that Order to St. Helena, Conſtantine the 
Greis Mother, after the miraculous Invention of the 
holy Croſs ; becauſe that pious Princeſs built a Church 


in the Place where the Croſs was found; and eſtabliſhed 
Canons in it: As well as Soldiers to defend the Place, 


2 ene,” Pac bf 
contribute to the aggrandizing the Chriſtian Faith, >* 


to uſe and enjoy the ſame Powers, Pre- eminences prive 


Article V. — And that thoſe Knights, and all ot 
military Men, who ſhall paſs into the Holy Lon and 


may be encouraged more and more to do it «opt 
Facility, we have permitted them, and we permit itn 


leges, and Rights, our Officers, and Domellicks _— 
and uſe, &c. All the other Articles run in 3 
Stile, and contain the Rules or Laws to be obſerved b 
the Knights. wt dn ebb rac 

Note, That the ſimple Reading of thoſe nee, 4 
fices to ſhew, that the Antiquity of the jog 35 the 
Knights of the St. Sepulchre is chimerical z not eh" 
Abbot Juſtiniani obſerves, becauſe the o_ 

is of the-1ft of January, 8152 is not agreed Time, 
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Ti 
2 Th themſelves Maſters of that City, that's not 
A to the Statutes having been made the 1 
an neh; fince Godefroy de Bouillon, who was a 
of 7 man, followed the Stile of Fance; where they 
hoes the Year at Eaſter; and therefore the City of 
blen having been taken the 17th of Ju 1099, 
ny Statutes, though dated the. iſt of January of 
tho ame Year, were, notwithſtanding, poſterior, by 
— near * fix Months, to the taking of Jeruſalem. 


me of the taking of Jeruſalem; for though it was 


Put the beſt Reaſon which diſcovers the chimerical 


tiquity of thoſe Statutes, is, that they do not 
gr the Time thoſe Princes lived in, to whom they 
i"-buted. We ſee, for Example, in the ſecond 


2 that mention is made of the Kings of 
Fr pany Louis VI. Philip II. and of St. Louis, who 


44 not begin to reign, Louis VI. but in the Year 
108 Philip II. in 1180, and St. Louis in 1226, We 
0 kewiſe, in the ſame Article, Charlemagne among 


the Princes who vowed to expoſe their Perſons and 


Fortunes, and to croſs the Seas, for the Deliverance 
of the Hoh Land from the Tyranny of the Saracens; 


ind in the following Article, they are made to ſpeak | 
all together, as having accompliſhed their Vows, at- 
ter they had render'd themſelves Maſters of the King- 


dom of Jeruſalem, and expelled the Saracens from 


what they poſſeſſed in the Holy Land, | which had y 
gained them the Name of Moſt Chriſtian ; though it 


is very certain, that Charlemagne never went to the 


Holy Land. We only learn from Hiſtory, that Aa- 
rat King of Perſia, who deſpiſed all the Princes of 


the Earth, valued the Friendſhip of Charlemagne, 
ſent him ſeveral Preſents, and that knowing the De- 
votion of that Prince for the Holy Land, and for the 
City of Jeruſalem, he gave it him, reſerving only to 


himſelf the Title of his Lieutenant in that Country. If, 


notwithſtanding, that Preſent was any Thing elſe but 
2 Compliment void of Reality. We ſee, afterwards, 


in the fourth Article, that all thoſe Princes, though 


they lived in Times fo diſtant from one another, unite, 


notwithſtanding, to eſtabliſh the Military Order of 


the St. Sepulchre. 


Therefore 1t 1s only to infer hence, that we are not 
to depend on thoſe ſuppoſed Statutes, to attribute to 
Godefroy de Bouillon the Inſtitution of the Order of 


the St. Sepulchre, or the Reſtoration thereof ; ſince it 
1s not to that Prince it is attributed by the beſt Au- 


thors, but to Baudouin I. his Succeſſor, in the Year 


1103, In effect, we read in Belloy and Favin, that the 


Saracens having conquer*d the City of Jeruſalem of the 


- Emperors of the Eaſt, they left the Guard of the St. 
Sepulchre to regular Canons: That Godefroy de Bouil- 


lon having render'd himſelf Maſter of that City, gave 
large Poſſeſſions to thoſe Canons; and that Baudouin 
made them Knights of the St. Sepulchre. Favin adds, 
that that Prince order'd they ſhould retain their white 
Habit, on which they ſhould wear a Gold Croſs, po- 


tenced, and canton'd of Croſſelets without Enamel, 
ſuch as the Kings of Jeruſalem uſed to wear in their 


Arms. And Du Brueil in his Antiquities of Paris re- 


lates the Beginning of the Letters of that Prince for 
the Inſtitution of thoſe Knights. They are.in French, 
which ſhews the F alſity thereof, for the Language is 


modern, and has not the leaſt Mark of Antiquity. 
But if they were in Latin, and of a Stile uſed in the 


12th Century, they could not be leſs apocryphal, as 
vell as the Statutes of the Year 1099, above-men- 
woned ; for it is certain, that there has been in the 
Church of the St. Sepulchre, none but ſecular Canons, 


" the Year 1114, that the Patriarch Arnoul obliged | 
uem to make Vows, and to embrace the Rule of St. 


Auguſtin. And there is a great Appearance, that the 


'ghts of the St. Sepulchre, eſtabliſhed themſelves 


15 400 Years afterwards, on the Ruins of the Canons 

—— had the ſame Appellation, and whoſe Lands were 

m. and incorporated to the Order of St. Jobn of 
em, 


In fact, thoſe Canons having been obliged to a- 


e were expelled from it by the Saracens, 


2 in thoſe they had in ſeveral Provinces of Europe, 
es in moſt of them, they exerciſed Hoſpitality 
59 Vor. II. 5 


h of July of the ſame Year, that the Chriſtians 


don the Houſes they had in the Holy Land, when 


towards the Pilgrims who went to viſit the holy 
Places in Paleſtina. Pope Pius II. having inſtituted 
in the Year 1459, a Military Order, under the Name 


of N. D. of Bethleem, ſuppreſſed ſome other Military 
Orders and Hoſpitallers, among whom were the Ca- 


nons of the St. Sepulchre, whoſe Poſſeſſions he united 


to that new Order of N. D. of Betbleem. But then 


thoſe Canons of the St. Sepulchre oppoſed that U- 


nion, and no more Mention was made of their Suppreſ- 
ſion, the Order of Our Lady at Bethleem having not 


ſubſiſted. But in the Year 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. 


united them anew, and incorporated them to the 


Order of the Knights of St. Joh of Jeruſalem, or of 
Rhodes, as it was called then, becauſe they were {till 
in Poſſeſſion of that Iſland ; and by the ſame Bull 


the Pope unites to that Order that of the Knights of 


St. Lazare, | | 
It muſt be obſerved, that in that Bull, the Pope 


does not ſpeak of the Order of the St. Sepulchre, as of 


an Order of Knighthood : A Title, notwithſtanding, 
which he gives to that of St. Lazare. If the Canons 
of the St. Sepulchre had been Knights; we are to pre- 
ſume, that he had given the Title of Militia to their 
Order, as he gave it to that of St. Lazare, Therefore 


there is great Appearance that he did not mention yet 
the Knights of the St. Sepulchre, who were eſtabliſh- 
ed on the Ruins of the Canons, who, in fact, were 


ſuppreſſed in 1taly, France, and Flanders; and their 


Poſſeſſions truly united to the Order of the Knights of 


St. Jobn of Feruſalem, except in Poland, where thoſe 


Canons have always ſubſiſted. There were, likewiſe, 
two or three of their Houſes in Sicily, who did not 
enter into that Union, and are, at preſent, but Prio- 


ries, in commendam, at the Nomination of the Kings | 
Pius IV. having confirmed that Union by a Bull in 
the Year 1560, does not ſpeak, neither, of the Order 


of the St. Sepulchre, as of a Military Order; therefore 
it is without the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, that 
ſome Writers ſay, that Pope Innocent ſuppreſſed the 
| Knights of the St. Sepulchre, and united their Order to 


that of the Knights of Rhodes. It is much more likely 


that the Knights of the St. Sepulchre, came after the 
Canons of that Name, and that Pope Alexander VI. 
to excite noble and rich Perſons to viſit the holy 
Places in Paleſtina, and to reward them, in ſome 
__ - Meaſure, for the Pains and Fatigues they had under- 
gone in ſo long and tedious a Journey, wanted that 
ſome of them ſhould be honoured with the Quality 


of Knights of the St. Sepulchre, in inſtituting a Mili- 


- tary Order of that Name, declaring himſelf Grand 
Maſter thereof, and attributing to the Holy See the 


Power of making thoſe Sorts of Knights, according to 


all the Authors who have mention'd it; but who do 


not relate the Bull of that Pope, aſſuring only, that 


that Bull is of the Year 1496, and that as the Reli- 


gious of the Order of St. Francis have the Guard of the 


St. Sepulchre, and their Guardian is apoſtolical Com- 
miſſary, in thoſe Parts, that Pope gave him Power, 
likewiſe, to make thoſe Sorts of Knights; though this 
is not taken Notice of by the principal Hiſtorians of 
that Order. Father Quareſmo, who was Guardian of 
that Convent of the St. Sepulchre, ſpeaks of it on the 
Teſtimony of Favin. He confeſſes only, that he 
has found at the End of the Book of the Privileges 
granted to the Guardian of the Religious of St. Fran- 


cis in the Holy Land, a Permiſſion which Leo X. gave 
him viv4 voce, in 1516, to make Knights of the St. Se- 


pouulebre, as his Predeceſſors had done; which Clement VII. 


granted, likewiſe, viv4 voce, in the Year 1525: and 
Pius IV. confirmed by a Bull of the Year 1561, all 
the Privileges which had been granted to thoſe Reli- 


gious, and to the Guardian of the Hoh Land by the 


ſovereign Pontiffs, as well vivd voce, as in Writing. 
Therefore it is certain, that the Guardian of the 
Religious of St. Francis in the Holy Land, is in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of making Knights of the St. Sepulchre, and 
though thoſe Knights ſhould be noble, molt of them, 


notwithſtanding, are but Commoners and Merchants. 
They enter that Order by a falſe Oath, ſince they are 


- aſked, firſt, if they be of a noble Extraction, and if they 
have a Fortune ſufficient to live without trading, which 


is believed on their Word, tho” they never den) it. 
i Th: 
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The ORDER or TH CRolsA DE, is alſo a chimerical 
Order of Knighthood, which has no other Foundation 
but in what follows. . 
Tue great Loſſes which Chriſtendom ſuffer*d from that 

the Twrks poſſeſſed all the Fortreſſes and Places where our 
Lord and his Apoſtles had converſed, engaged in the 
Year 1095, the Chriſtian Princes, ſollicited by the Zeal 
of the Popes, and by their Compaſſion for thoſe holy 
Places, to go and free them from the inſupportable Yoke 
of thoſe Tyrants. Pope Urban II. was the firſt, who, by 
his Legates, at the general Council of Placentia, exhort- 
ed the Chriſtian Princes to undertake that Expedition. 

At the Sollicitation of the Emperor of the Eaſt, and at 
the Perſuaion of Peter P Hermite, another Council was 
aſſembled at Clermont in Auvergne, where the Pope him- 
ſelf, by his pathetical Diſcourſes, made ſuch an Impreſ- 
fion on the Heart of thoſe Princes, that they promiſed 
to arm for the Deliverance of Jeruſalem, and of the 
Holy Sepulchre. — The Chiefs of that Expedition were 
 Godefroy de Bouillon, Prince of Lorrain, Euſtachius 
and Baudouin, his Brothers, Baudouin del Borgo, the 
Earl Reiner, Hugues the Great, Brother of Philip King 


of France, Robert Earl of Normandy, Raimond Earl of 


 Thoulouſe, Boemond Earl of Pouille, Tancrede, and ſe- 
veral other great Lords of the moſt illuſtrious Houſes of 
Europe. : | | | 5 


The Pope having promiſed in full Council a great 


Quantity of Indulgences to them, and to all thoſe who 
would go to that War, gave them for Badge a Croſs, 
which every one was allowed to wear of the Colour he 
pleaſed, according to the Diverſity of the Inclinations, 


and Humour of each Nation, and without eſtabliſning 


any fixed Rule, the Croſs was faſtened either on the 
Breaſt, or on the right Shoulder, or on the Cap, or Hel- 
met, or the Shield, according to the Conſtitution of the 
Council of Clermont, conceived in theſe Terms; That all 
bo ſe who would undertake the Journey to Jeruſalem ſhould 
wear the Sign of the Croſs on their Cap, or on their 
Habits. 5 125 
In 1096, they departed with all their Forces, which 
ſome make to amount to 30, ooo, others to 40, ooo, 
others to 60,000 fighting Men, and took the Road of 
Syria, where they began their Expedition by the Defeat 


of 56,000 Turks, which was followed by the taking of 


Nice, Meſopotamia, and of Media. The Year follow- 
ing they gained another ſignal Victory, where 100,000 
Saracens periſhed, and the Fruit thereof was the Reddi- 
tion of Antioch, which ſurrender'd to the Chriſtians, In 
1099, Jeruſalem, which had groan'd during 490 Years 
under the Tyranny of the Turks, was alſo taken, and 


 Godefroy de Bouillon proclaimed King thereof, and crown- 


ed with a Crown of Thorns. | © 

As that War had already laſted four Years, and the 
Chriſtian Army, which was then much weaken'd, want- 
ed Recruits; Pope Paſchal II. provided to it, by en- 
gaging the Emperor Henry IV. to equip a very large 
Fleet, which ſet fail in 1101; at whoſe Arrival the Ene- 


mies raiſed the Siege of Jaffa. Mean while the Genoeſe 


harraſſed them much at Sea, and even took Cæſarea, and 
ſome other Places on the Coaſt. wh 

Though the Union wherewith that Expedition begun 

was very great, the Diviſion which Ambition, or Avarice, 


occaſioned among the Chiefs of the Army, produced Ef- 
fects very hurtful to the common Cauſe. Which Misfor- 


tune did not hinder, notwithſtanding, King Baudouin 
from obtaining, in the Year 1105, a very great Victory 
over the Turks, in a naval Fight ; which gave him Occa- 
ſion to join to his Kingdom, the Cities of Tiberiades in 


Galilee, Sidon, and Accaron, the Fortreſs of Sobal, and 


other Places beſides on the Coaſts of the Mediterranean. 

As the Change of Sovereigns cauſes alſo but too often 
Changes in the Affairs of State, Foulgues of Anjou, hav- 
ing aſcended the Throne after Baudouin's Death; and 
after that of Foulques, his Son Baudouin III. a young 
Prince, who had much Wit, having been called to the 
Crown, his Forces were not found ſtrong enough to bear 
the Weight thereof. Notwithſtanding which, the Terror 
of his Name, and the Reputation. of his Arms, had yet 
Power enough to maintain, while he lived, the Affairs 
of the Chriſtians; but after his Death, the Turks taking 
Courage, went to ravage Mz/opotamia, and the Coun- 
try of Antioch. | 
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was equipped, but not under fortunate Ay 


Conrad, it was found that the Diviſion v 


Diſſentions which were among the Chriſtians, Emiliu 


ſpared nothing to make that Project ſucceed, He wrote 


Urban III. though he applied himſelf with much Zeal to 


between Gay King of Feruſalem, and Raimond Earl of 


| was taken. The Loſs of the holy City carried along 


Chriſtians were obliged to retreat to Tyre, to Auioch 1 


The Chriſtians finding themſelves 


8 
aſſembled together, and concluded to feng fer Sent 
out of Europe. Pope Eugenius was not let a SUceours 


by the Differences which had happened 2755, *Varaſſed 
ropean Princes, than the Chriſtiabs TR the Ey. 


ance, and to the 


ce and Ger 
ſſembled 1 


Tlres 
where it was reſolved to make a third Croiſage in Fact, 


duct thereof ſhould be given to St. Bey; gry, dec. 
cuſed himſelf on his Inſufficency, taking only u who qr 
to go in the neighbouring Countries to excite ay lin 
and engage them by his Reaſons and Prayers t. le 
take that Expedition. At laſt, by his "och under. 
Council was aſſembled at Veſelai in Burgun Another 
aſſiſted the Pope, King Louis, Eleonora P rich 
and a great Number of other Princes, who eng; Sd, 
this new Croiſade. The Emperor Conrad Gd 5 0 
Thing in the Year 1148; therefore a formidable * 

cet 
This Fleet arrived on the Coaſt of "ms ge 


Forces were landed. Having joined thoſe ofthe, 7 
r 


among the Princes had put the Affairs u eg 
Condition, and that the Number of Chriſtians kn bud 
tremely diminiſhed by Famine, Miſery, and the ae 
which were conſidered as the fatal Conſequences of that 
Diviſion, The perfidious Greeks who ſometimes took; ra 
Part of the Latins, and ſometimes that of the G l 
and even often that of the Turks, attacked * 
of Sicily, and thereby obliged the Emperor and 15 
King of France to return into Europe. That Retreat if 
the Countries conquered in Syria, a Prey to Meade 
and Saracon, Generals of the Turks, and of the Saraces; 
to Domaſcus, and to the Soldan of Egypt. The Lok of 
Meſopotamia and Aleppo, having been the Effect of the 


Patriarch of Feruſa/em, and the two Grand Maſters of 
the Knights Templars, and of the Hoſpitallers of dt Joly 
ſent Envoys into Europe, to inform the Princes of theſs 
Parts of the Danger they were in. Thoſe ſiniſtrous Events 
touched ſenſibly the Heart of Pope Alexander III. and 
engaged him to procure a new Croi/ade in the Year 1180, 
but he died while it was yet but in Agitation. Lucius Ill. 
his Succeſſor, followed his Steps in that Afair, and 


to the Kings of France and England, and his Exhorta- 
tions had ſo much Power, that an Aſſembly was held at 
London, where it was reſolved to undertake a new Expe- 
dition for the Holy Land. Bur this Refolution remain- 
ed without Effect, becauſe of the Differences which hap- 
pened between the two Crowns of France and England, 
and which could not be appeaſed by the Mediation of 


reunite the Minds of the Chriſtian Princes. 
During thoſe Diſſentions, and the others which reigned 


Tripoli, Saladin, at the Solicitation of the Knights Tem- 
plars, who pretended to have ſome Reaſons of Dilcon- 
tent, retook Jeruſalem in the Month of Ofober of the 
Year 1187, In that Expedition more than 220,000 
Men periſhed, as well Inhabitants as Soldiers, among 
whom were ſeveral Templars; and the King himſel 


with it, that of Laodicea, Ptolemaide, Barat, J. iheriade, 
Aſcalon, and ſeveral other Places, whence the reſt of the 


to Alexandria, This was a mortal Blow for the Pope, 
who in fact died of Sorrow for it ſoon afterwards. | 
Clement III. having ſucceeded him, exhorted with al 
the Zeal poſlible, the Chriſtians to undertake 284 
new Expedition ; the Publication thereof being made in 
the Year 1188, there was ſeen a general Empreloent 
to march. William Archbiſhop of Tyre, gave, himl | 
the Croſs to the Kings of France and England, ang t 
great Number of Lords of the firſt Rank. The 1 
peror Frederick Barbaroſſa cauſed to be declared 5 f 
Sultan Saladin, that if by the firſt of November, he 
not reſtore to the Chriſtians Jeruſalem, and 4 1 
other holy Places, he would go himſelf in Perſon, as 
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alt his Dominions. Mean while new Differences 
* between the Kings of France and England, which 
roſe e endeavoured in vain to accommodate. But this 
the * hinder the Emperor Frederick from taking, in 
dd no the Road of the Levant, at the Head of 150,000 
„ Men; which he divided, under the moſt famous 
we into a Land Army, and another by Sea, hav- 
ag chat Effect 55 Ships. Thoſe Forces had been 


©S-iſhed to him by Philip II. King of France, Richard 1. 


King e agne, Thibaut Earl of Blois, and by a great 
Ear ec Tiſhops, Abbots, and Barons of the Empire, 
* land and of France. He arrived in the Year 1190, 
8 F — the Courſe of his Victories by the Defeat of 
10 Son of Saladin, where he took four Princes Pri- 
0 = which happened the ſecond Day after the Feaſt 
f. he Pentecoſt. And the Duke of Suabia advancing into 
x Country, added to that great Exploit the Victory of 

the Emperor beating in another Encounter 2000 
rh who took to Flight; but while he Was making 
Preparations for more important Enterpriſes, he was 


4 in the River Odne, in attempting to bathe him 
44 od his Death left the Chriſtians in a deplorable 


Condition. 


As the Differences between England and France were 
not yet terminated, the King of France recalled his Forces, 
who had made no other Conqueſts but thoſe of Acria. 
By that Retreat the King of England, who was ſtiled 
King of Jeruſalem, was obliged to conclude a Treaty 
with the Sultan of Egypt, and to recall likewiſe his 


Forces into his Kingdom. Henry VII. Frederick's Son, 


ming took his Place, ſent a formidable Fleet into Syria, 
under Conrad Biſhop of HzIdeſheim, which arrived at the 
Port of Syria. That Arrival ſerved to make the Chri- 
ſfans to breed anew, but that was not ſufficient to reſtore 


their Affairs; to which Innocent III. endeavoured to 


provide in publiſhing a third Croiſade. Baudouin Earl of 
Flanders, Henry Earl of St. Paul, the Duke of Savoy, 


and Baydouin Earl of Montferrat, who had took the Croſs, 
vith a great Number of French, Italians, and Flemiſh 
Lords, went to embark at Venice in 240 Ships, and took 


the Road of Conſtantinople ; the Emperor 1ſaac Ange, 
Flavius Comnene, whom his Brother Alexis had depoſed 
from the Empire, and confined Priſoner, was reſtored to 
| his Throne; and the Crorcers made an Alliance with 
kim to paſs together into Syria : But that Project vaniſh- 
ed into Smoak by the Mutiny of the Soldiery, who op- 


poſed him with another Emperor. At laſt he was maſ- 
cred; and his Death having put an End to the Diſ- 
orders, Baudouin Earl of Flanders was proclaimed Em- 
peror, On the other Side, Saladin died; and the Chri- 


ſtians made no Difficulty to maintain with his Brother the 


| Allance they had made with him, while they were em- 


ployed in deſtroying one another. OE BOB 
At the ſame Time all was in Confuſion in Spajn, Part 
| by the Enterpriſes of the Moors, and Part by thoſe of 


the Portugueſe, who had attacked the King of Caſtille, 


which notwithſtanding, that Prince ſent to Rome Roderic 
Aimenes Archbiſhop of Toledo, to engage the Pope to 


publiſh a ſixth Croiſade, which was ſoon done through- 


out all Criſtendom. The Germans marched under Leopold 
Duke of Auſtria ; the French under Arnoud Biſhop of 


Narbone, the Biſhop of Bourdeaux, and Thibaut Lord 
e Mean while Conſtantinople was cloſely be- 
| eged by the Cham of Tar/ary ; and the Turks were at 


7 againſt one another in Syria. 

Thele Events obliged the Pope to aſſemble in 1485, a 
general Council at Lateran, where it was reſolved to 
N a ſeventh Croiſade, where there was great Con- 
3 of People from all Parts of Chriſtendom. The 
* of Spain, France and Navarre, and of the neigh- 
1 "s Kingdoms, went to make War againſt the 


bk — whom they defeated in the great Battle of Las 


the 13 & Tolſa The other Princes took the Road of 
* we Land, But Diſſention having ſpread anew 
0 8 Chriſtian Princes, Andrew II. King of Hungary 
King 353 his Kingdom with his Forces; ſo that John 
Duke o = alem, had no other Succours but from the 
way ria, and the Grand Maſters of the Military 
the Anyy ſtanding which they took Courage at 
of Cots of ſome new Forces, under the Archbiſhop 

de, and the Count Bergue ; and they began their 
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f England, Edward Duke of Burgundy, Henry 


paſſed into Europe, 


Con queſts by the Reduction of Damieia, which ſurten- 
dered in the Year 1219, after two Years Siege. The 
Soldan Conradin, not finding himſelf in a Condition to 
ſuccour his Brother, offered his Mediation by his Em- 


baſſadors, and promiſed the Chriſti v7 | 
lem reſtored to ch -arutians to have Jeruſa- 


em, with all that Part of Syria they had 
poſſeſſed ; but they rejected that Propofal. After the 
taking of Damieta, they went, at the preſſing Sollicita- 
tion of Cardinal Pelagius, to ſearch for the Soldan, who 
retreated as far as Aleppo, which they beſieged ; and 
before which they ran the Riſk of being all drown'd, 


by the overflowing of the River Nile, if they had not 


layed themſelves by a Treaty they made with that Prince, 
to whom they reſtored Damieta, | 

That Expedition, attended with ſo unfortunate, and 
ſo unexpected Succeſs, having weakened much the Army 
of the Chriſtians ; Jobn King of Jeruſalem, the Pope's 
Legate, and the Grand Maſter of the Order of St. John 


in queſt of new Succours; b 

Affairs of this Part of Is World were not in Ck 
better State, There was a terrible Animoſity between 
Pope Honorius III. and the Emperor Frederick II. which 
came to ſuch a Height, that the Pope excommunicated 


that Emperor. It was that fatal and ſcandalous Event 


which had ſo long retarded the March of the Forces de- 
ſigned for Syria, But at laſt an Accommodation being 
made between the two contending Parties in 1222, the 


Emperor Frederick married, in the ſame Year, Folante, 


the King of Jeruſalem's Daughter, who gave him with 


her the Crown of that Kingdom. 


The Forces took then the Road of Syria, in the Year 


1228, the Emperor himſelf at their Head. On the Ru- 
mour of the great Preparations made for that Voyage, 
Sultan Conradin had plundered and deſolated the City of 


Jeruſalem, and the Soldan of Egypt not thinking him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to oppoſe the Forces of the Chriſtians, 
had Recourſe to Negociations, by means whereof he ob- 
tained a Truce of 10 Years, on Condition that the City 
of Feruſalem, and all the others of its Dependency ſhould 


remain in the Emperor's Poſſeſſion, That Prince was 
received into it in the Year 1229, and crowned King 


with much Magnificence. But the new Differences 
which happened between him and the Pope, having re- 
called him into [/aly, to expel from the Pouille the Pope's 


Forces; and on the other Side, the Diſſentions between 
John Hibelin (Earl of Jaffa, and Baron of the Empire) 


and the Germans in '$yria, occaſioned Civil Wars every 


where, which proved very fatal to the Affairs of the 
Chriſtians. | ogg 


Solicitations awakening the Chriſtian Powers, the Pope 


publiſhed at laſt an eighth Croiſade, and obliged the Em- 


peror Frederick, though he was employed in the War of 
Lombardy, to ſend Part of his Forces into the Levant. 


Thoſe of the Venetians having joined them, Thibaut 


King of Navarre was unanimouſly elected General of the 

whole Army.  _ | | 
In the Year 1239 he embarked at Mar/cilles, with 

great Number of Nobility, and provided with the Pope's 


Briefs for the Chriſtian Princes, and the Grand Maſters 


of the Military Orders, to engage them to reſtore Peace 
among them. | 

At the ſame Time the Soldan of Egypt had aſſembled 
a powerful Army under the Orders of Barbacas, a very 


bold and experienced General, and taking Advantage of 
the Differences which ſubſiſted between the Knights 


Templars and thoſe of St. John, rendered himſelf Maſter 


of Caza, where a great Number of Templars periſhed. 


That Loſs obliged the Chriſtians to conclude a Peace 
with the Soldan of Damas, in order to make head againſt 


the other. Their Forces being thus reunited, they 


gained a conſiderable Victory near Jordan. But the De- 
feat of Barbacas ſerved only to render him more vigilant. 
He re- aſſembled quickly a ſecond Army, ſtill more for- 
midable than the firſt, with which he went to fall on the 
Chriſtians, who inhabited near the Lake of Nazareth, 


and took Priſoners the Earl of Jafa, and the Grand 
8 Maſter 


Pope Gregory, who deſigned to publiſh a new Croiſade, 
was hindered from it by the Troubles of Europe. Bau- 
douin II. Emperor of the Eaſt, repreſented in fo patheti- 
cal, and moving a Manner the deplorable State of the 
_ Chriſtians by the continual Attacks of the Tartars, Turks, 
and Saracens, and even of the perfidious Greeks, and his 
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Maſter of St. John. Afterwards purſuing his Victory, 
he went ſtraight to Jeruſalem, which was forced to ſur- 
render to him in the Year 1240. Thus the Kingdom 
of Feruſalem was found confined within the narrow Li- 
mits of the Cities of Prolemaides and Tyre, with ſome 
other Fortreſſes. 5 

This Loſs was very ſenſible to all the Powers of Eu- 
rope. The Pope, who was extreamly touched at it, 
cauſed Bulls to be expedited for a ninth Croiſade, but the 
Differences which had ſubſiſted between him and the 
Emperor, happening to manifeſt themſelves anew, and 
the two Factions of the Guelphs and of the Gibelins, in- 
creaſing ſtill the Troubles, all Chriſtendom was found la- 
cerated by thoſe Diviſions. 

Pope Gregory being dead, Innocent VI. who ſucceeded 
him, aſſembled a general Council at Lions, where the Em- 
peror Frederick having been cited, and having not appear'd, 
he was excommunicated a ſecond Time, and declared Ene- 
my of the Church. It was alſo reſolved there, that another 
Croiſade ſhould be publiſhed ; whereof the King of 
France, St. Louis, having been declared Chief, he ,de- 
parted in the Year 1248, at the Head of a powerful 
Army, and being arrived in Syria, he went to re-conquer 
Damiela. The Plague which ſeized his Army, topped 
his Progreſſes for ſome Time; notwithſtanding which 


wanting to puſh his Conqueſts, and having re- aſſumed 


his March, he loſt a Battle near the Nile, where he was 


himſelf taken Priſoner, with the Princes Carles and Al- 


Pbonſe, his two Brothers, and with the Grand Maſters, 
a great Number of Knights. At firſt, by the Sug- 
geſtion of the Pope's Legates, they refuſed to liſten 


to the Propoſitions made to them, but afterwards, to 


obtain their Liberty, they were forced to reſtore Damieta, 
to pay a large Sum of Money, and to ſign a Truce for 
ten Years, which were employed by the King, in forti- 
fying divers Places. £ BE e 
During that Time, Queen Blanche happening to die, 
the King was obliged to return into his Kingdom, leav- 
ing the Command in the Hands of Louis del Sarge. 
Pope Innocent died likewiſe of Sorrow, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Urban IV. who making all his Efforts to en- 
gage the Chriſtians to undertake a new Expedition, was, 
in his Turn, ſurpriſed by Death, and was ſucceeded by 
Clement IV. Mean while the Sultan did not remain 
idle. In the Year 1266, he beſieged Ptolemaide, which 
was taken; and two Years afterwards he took, likewiſe, 
TA ³oÜ¹ꝛᷣii 88 ; 
In that Interval, the Troubles were a little appeaſed 
in Europe, by Charles Duke of Anjou, the King of France's 
Brother, being placed on the Throne of Sicily ; whereby 
St. Louis found himſelf at Liberty to aſſemble great 
Forces, with which having put to Sea, he was forced by 
a Tempeſt to put into Sardinia, where he paſſed the 
Winter. James King of Arragon, whoſe Fleet was alſo 
under Sail to paſs into Africa, was likewiſe ſtopped by 


the Tempeſt, and forced to put back into his own Ports. 


Edward Prince of England put himſelf alſo at the Head 
of the Flower of the Nobility of that Kingdom, and 
took the Road of Syria, The Year following St. Louis 
arrived in Africa, where he took Carthage, and beſieged 
Tunis, which ſubmitted after four Months of an ob- 
ſtinate Reſiſtance. - He loſt at that Siege his Son John ; 
and the Plague which ſeized his Army carried off a great 


Number of his principal Officers. At laſt, having been 


himſelf attacked with a violent Fever, he died in that 
Expedition. Thibaut King of Navarre, returning from 
Syria, died likewiſe in Szcily. | | 
In that Interval, the Forces of the Chriſtians dimi- 
niſhed by Degrees, and thoſe of the Infidels increaſed. 
Charles of Anjou, King of Naples, who went to endea- 
vour to reſtore the Affairs of the Holy Land, met with 
ſo much Difficulty, becauſe of the Diſſentions which 


reigned among the Princes, that he found himſelf ſcarce | 


Maſter of the Commanders of his own Forces; and 
as there was nothing to be hoped for from the other 
Princes, becauſe the Genocſe and Piſans were extremely 
at Variance ; the Venetians and the Count Garcia; the 
Florentines and Reſo; the Guelphes and the Gibelins ; 
France and Spain; Arragon and Anjou; the Germans and 
the Bourgignons ; the Engliſh and the Scotch. | 

Ihe Weakneſs to which thoſe Diviſions reduced the 
Chriſtians, made the Strength of the Sultan of Egypt ; 


- 200,000 Men, and marched towards Syria 


Feruſalem and all ria; the Defence whereof h 


ſadors to the Pope, to aſk for new Succours from the 


rope: For the Turks having no more Enemies in 4 
Condition to make Head againſt them, render'd them. 


' ſince, but of invading one another's Dominions, and de- 


_ gation of their falſe Belief, on the Ruin of the Empire of 


the Blood of Turks, unleſs it be in domeſtick Diviſions? 


E R S. 4 


| „ 218; 
who render'd himſelf Maſter of Tipo in 446 t 
that Loſs was followed by thoſe of Hanel 91nd” il 
Tyre. Thus the Kingdom of Feruſalem * ad 0 
within the Walls of Ptolemaide, where every confine 4s 
as Maſter, and claimed all the Authority. Ty N 
wanting to make Uſe of ſo favourable an O 
broke the Truce, and beſieged Ptolemaig: i . 
The King ſeeing no Appearance of his being + 5 | 
defend the Place, went out of it in the Night ty e ty 
ther Princes and Knights; abandoning thus a theo. | 
Ptolemaide being the laſt City he had preſerved ri; 
Theſe Misfortunes threatning the Kingdom fu 
nia with the ſame Fate, the Kings of thoſe 00 Au. 
Aiton and Conſtantius entered into an Alliance 0 
with Coſſan King of the Tartars, a Catholick pri 8 
which the King of Cyprus, and the Knights of 8.7 I 
and the Templars, were included. The Expetit f 
theſe confederated Princes was accounted þ * a 
twelfth Coiſade. The Year following, Cl : 
the Command in Chief, took the Field with a 200 
pitch'd Battle he cut to Pieces the Army 1 14 ol 
Sultan of Egypt, who loſt in it very near 40 0 
After this Victory he render'd himſelf Maſter of M 8 
Carmel, where he found the Treaſures of the Sl ns 
which he diſtributed to his Army. Afterwards he . 


e commit. 


likewiſe, Embyſ. 


* 


ted to the Military Orders. He ſent, 


Chriſtian Princes. But while he was engaged in this 
War he died, and his Loſs carried along with it that of 
the Holy Land; and even that of ſeveral Countries of Es. 


ſelves ſo powerful, and ſo formidable, that they brought 
under their Domination, either entirely, or in Part, the 
Kingdoms of Bulgaria, Boſnia, Servia, Raſcia, Hung. 
ry, and Bobemia; and at laſt Conſtantinople, in 1453, 
which having put in their Power the whole Eaſtern Em. 
pire; they have ever ſince given ſo much Occupation to 
the Emperors of the Weſt, that they have never found 
themſelves in a Condition to think of the Recovery of the 
Holy Land; not ſo much through the Impoſlibllity of 
attempting it with Hope of Succeſs ; but becauſe the 
Chriſtian Princes, have thought of nothing elſe, ever 


ſtroying one another, to the Scandal of the Chriſtian 
Name, inſtead of uniting together againſt the common 
Oppreſſor. For if their Ambition cannot be confined 
within the Limits of their reſpective Dominions; the | 
Turks have ſo many fine, beautiful, and fertile Coun- 
tries in Europe, capable to flatter it, that it is ſurprizing 
to me, that they don't turn that Sword, they employ 
for the Deſtruction of thoſe who adore the ſame God, and 
profeſs the ſame Faith, againſt him who is a mortalEne- 
my to both. Is not the Conduct of thoſe Infidels a | 
tacit Reproach of theirs ?. Do they not take always for 
Pretence of their Wars againſt the Chriſtians, the Props, 


Chriſt? Do we ever ſee a Turkiſh Scimeter ſmoaking with 


Could the whole Empire of the Ottoman, thougi - 
ſo formidable, make Head, with any Hopes of w_ „ 
againſt the Powers of France, England, Spain, and % : 
many, united together? Would not two or three _ 
paigns force them to repaſs the Helleſpont, and oy : 
three more, reſtore the Empire of the Eaſt, to 1 2 
tient Luſtre? In ſo noble an Enterprize, &v*!) yy 
thoſe Powers could find wherewith to diſdamage * - 
of the Expences he would be at; the Houle 0 : ; 
could be ſet on the Throne of Conſtantinople, _ & 2 
her Dominions contiguous, leaving France for bet hi 
Part of what ſhe poſſeſſes in the Low Counirin, — : 
more at her Conveniency. England could 1 © in 
thoſe beautiful and fertile Iands the Turks po * | 
Archipelago, and Spain likewiſe ; and his pie 4 Ancetos 
Majeſty, Part of the Inheritance of his augu M mob 
In theſe juſt Wars, the Knights of the 2 
Orders of Chriſtendom, which Knighinog fd te 
wholly at preſent, in wearing a Badge 
Occaſion to ſignalize their Courage, 
and if not, would leave Room for mu 


I 


ch better Sabel 1 
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„ Abjideement of the Hiſtory of the Croi- 
Thus 1158 * were not true Knighthood, was 
ſults danding a Milice tending to the ſame End, which 
* vr the Enemies of the Church; and they wore 
gs bo edge which diſtinguiſned them from others. 
de ſame Urban II. who publiſhed the firſt Croiſade, 
Therefore red as Inſtitutor of the Military Religious 
— fouriſhed in the following Centuries. 
4 hat all the other Orders which remain to men- 
e rather Congregrations or Fraternities, than 
Orders; fince there are no true Orders but thoſe 
5 they make ſolemn Vows, as thoſe above-men- 
wool fo No Order of the Kingdom where they 
wy been inſtituted; not according to their Antienty; 
wo ning by thoſe in the Kingdom of France ; which 
we viz. the Orders of the Holy Ghoft, and of 
C Michael, commonly called the King's Orders; 
30 of St. Lazare, and N D. de Mount Carmel, and 
of St. Luis. VVV 
Me lo That the firſt Military Order, in France, was 
'hat of the STAR, or Our Lady of the Sr AR, inſtituted 
| by King Job» in the Year 1352, denominated: from a 
gar they wore on the Stomach, At firſt they were 


by the Multitude of Perſons admitted, without Di- 
ſtinction; for which Reaſon, Charles VII. when Grand 
Maſter thereof, quitted it, and gave it the Chevalier du 
Guet, Commander of the Watch at Paris, and his 
Archers, who {till wear a Star on their Coats. But 
this Account is contradicted by others, who will have 
the Order inſtituted by King Robert, in 1022, in Ho- 

nour of the holy Virgin; and to have fallen into Diſ- 
regard during the Wars of Philip de Valois, 4 1 
Giufiniani mentions another Order of the Star, at 
Meſſna in Sicily, called alſo the Order of the Creſcent. 

| was inſtituted in the Year 1268, by Charles of An- 
jou, Brother of St. Louis, King of the Two Sicilies. 
Others will have it inſtituted in 1464, by Renatus 


Prince, that he made ſome Alteration in the Collar 


he only bore two Chains, whence hung a Creſcent, 
with the old French Word Loz, which in the Lan- 
euape of Rebus, ſignified Loz in a Creſcent, The Or- 


1 
in the Middle, 


Argus 1469, by Louis XI. in Honour of the Archan- 
gel St, Michael, He order'd that the Order ſhould be 
compoſed of 36 Knights, who would be obliged in ac- 
epung it, to quit all the others they might have re- 
wed from foreign Princes; except Emperors, Kings, 
nd other Princes who could wear it together with 
tie Orders of which they are Chiefs, but not without 
tie Conſent of all the Brothers of the Order. And like- 


des, that of other Princes. Wea 


he Knights of that Order, wear a Collar of Gold 


nate of double Shells, interwoven one with the other in 
bal, . of Love-Knots, made of double Silk Laces, with 
a e dag. Underneath is a Rock, on which is St. Mi- 
ne of Tag ighting the Dragon. Bur King Francis I. changed 
n the e Love Knots into Gold knotty Laces, in French cal- 
peril Id Cordelieres. | TI ws 
toſs. dl Knights of the Holy Choi take this Order, 
oder (% fore they are to receive that of the Holy 


1 er: thoſe who are only Knights of St. Micbael, 


vherezs ache a Croſs with eight Points, in the Middle 
| ©, on both —_ is repreſented St. Micheel fighting 
OL. II. 


ive the Account of thoſe Fraternities, 


of Arragon, 


but thirty Knights; but the Order became depreciated | 


I'll relate here. 
Duke of Anjou, who took the Title of King of Si- 
ch, At leaſt it appears from the Arms of this 


of the Order; for inſtead of Flower- de- luces and Stars, 


45 &r being dropp'd into Obſcurity, was raiſed again by 
the People of Meſſina, under the Name of The noble 
7 Academy of the Knights of the Star; reducing the an- 
g tient Collar to a ſingle Har placed on a forked Croſs, 

and the Number of Knights to 62. Their Device 
: was Monſtrant Regibus Aſtra fix Por they expreſ- 
fed vith the four initial Letters, „ with the Star 
, | 


The Order of St. MicnazL, was inſtituted the firſt of 


mie the Kings of France, might, with that Order, wear, 
| S's | Mantle and Collar, and other Enfigns of Knight of the 


diſſſoluble Alliance, 


LOR 


ERS 

the Dragon, that Croſs tied to & black Rb. Which 
croſſes their Shoulders over their Coat. 4 _ 8 
The Habit of Ceremony of the Order of St. Michael. at 
its firſt Inſtitution, was a Mantle; or Cloak of white 
Damaſk, reaching down to the Ground, border'd with 
Gold, with Shells, Love-Knots etnbroider'd; the Man- 


ot 


_ tle lined with Ermine; and the Head covei'd with 4 
| Chaperon of Crimſon Velvet. Wy 


; There were at firſt but four Officers of that Order, 
viz. the Chancellor, Regiſter, Treaſurer; and Herald, 
called Mount St. Michael. They had long Robes of 
white Camblet, with Scarlet Chaperons, and the Chan- 
cellor was to be always an Eccleſiaſtick. . 
Louis XI. being at Pleſſis lez Tours, in the Tear 1476, 
added to theſe four Offices a Provoſt Maſter of the Ce- 
remonies. Louis XII. having, with Ferdinand V. King 
; conquered the Kingdom of Naples, made 
Knights of St. Michael Troyano Caraccioli, Prince of 
Melphi, and Duke of Atri, Grand-Seneſchal of Naples; 
Bernardin of San Severino, Prince of Piſgnano; Andrew 
Aquaviva Duke of Atri, and Prince of Terrane; and 
John Antony Caraffa, Duke of Madaloni : But the Sa- 
niards having afterwards expelled the French from the 
whole Kingdom, thoſe Neapolitan Lords ſent back the 
Collar of the Order to Louis XII. in 1511. | 
Francis I. made ſome Alterations in that Collar, 
and changed the Love-Knots into Cordelleires, as well 
becauſe he was called Francis, or to preſerve the Memory 


of Anne of Britanny, his Mother, who, according to Fa- 


vin, had deſired it. The fame King having ſent the 
Order of St. Michael to Henry VIII. King of England, 


that Prince ſent him the Order of the Garter, and Fran- 


cis I. having received it, held a Chapter of the Knights 
of St. Michael, before which he cauſed King Henry's Let- 
ters to be read, whereby that Prince declared that he had 


accepted the Order of St. Michael, and had aſſociated 


Francis I. to that of the Garter : As it appears by the 


Letters of Francis, placed by Mr. Afmole, at the End 


of his Hiſtory of the Order of the Garter; and which 
Francis, by the Grace of God, King of France, and 
Lord of Genoa, Sovereign of the mo} noble Order of the 
Order of my Lord St. Michael, to all thoſe who theſe pre- 
ſent Letters ſhall ſee, Greeting. Whereas Meſſ. Artus Plan- 


tagenet, Viſcount of Liſle, Knight of the mo worthy 


Order of my Lord St. George, Meſſ. John Taillor, Doctor 
at Law, Archdeacon of Buckingham, Vice-Chancellor of 
England; Meſſ. Nicholas Carew, Grand Equery of Eng- 


land; Meſſ. Anthony Brown, Knight, and Meſſ. Thomas 
MWriothes, Garter-Knight, firſt King at Arms of the ſaid 
Order, Ambaſſadors, appointed and delegated from the mot 

 bigh and mo potent Prince Henry, by the ſame Grace of 


God, King of England, Lord of Hibernia, Defender of 


the Faith, our moſt dear, and moſt beloved Brother, Couſin, 


perpetual Ally, and good Compere, having exhibited, and 


repreſented to us certain Letters Patent, dated the twenty- 


ſecond of October 1527, ſigned Sampſon, and ſealed in 
red Wax, with the Seal of the College of the ſaid moſt wor- 
thy Order of St. George, called the Garter, by the Tenour 


| hereof, which we have cauſed to be read before us, and the 


Knights of our Order of St. Michael, it appear d to us, 
that the ſaid Ambaſſadors, had full Authority, Faculty, and 


| Power to fignify and preſent us, from our ſaid moſt beloved 


Brother and Couſin, Sovereign of the ſaid moſt worthy Or- 
der of St. George, and likewiſe of the amicable Aſſociation 
thereof, the Election only made of us, by them the Sovereign 
and Knights of the ſaid moft- worthy Order, and to defire 
and require of us to accept the ſaid Election, and take the 


ſaid moſt worthy Order, and take the Oaths according to 
the Articles contained in the Book of the Statntes of the ſaid 
moſi worthy Order, and which the Knights thereof are ac- 
cuſtomed to fivear and promiſe ;, and if the Form of the 
ſaid Oaths was not agreeable to us, they were empower 4 
to diſpenſe us making the ſaid Oaths, or Part thereof, as 
it ſhould appear proper; he contenting bimſelf with our 
Faith and Word; may it be known, that having Regard 
and Conſideration to the moſt cordial, moſt entire Love, in. 
and perpetual Confederacy, which ſubſſt 


between our ſaid moſt dear, and moſt beloved Brother, 
and good Compere, and us, and that 
the Election made by us and 

cur 


Con ſin, perpetual Ally, 
of his Part be has accepted 


F 


| 


” BY 


our Brotbers, of his Perſon to the moſt worthy Order of 
St. Michael, of which we are Sovereigns, have for thoſe 
Cauſes and others moving us to it, accepted and accept the 
ſaid moſt worthy Order of St. George, called the Garter, 
and that done, have veſted and muffled us with the Mantle, 
and other Enſigns of the ſaid Order, preſented and delivered 
to us by the ſaid Ambaſſadors, and after the Thanks re- 


quired in ſuch Caſes, have took the Oaths in the Form and 
Manner following. * We Francis, by the Grace of God, 


« King of France, Lord of Genoa, and Sovereign of the 
* Order of St. Michael, promiſe on the Word of a King 
© to keep and obſerve, and as in our Power lays, main- 
© tain the Statutes and Ordinances of the moſt worthy 
© Order of St. George, called the Garter, in what they 
are not incompatible, contrary, nor derogatory of 
« thoſe of our Order of St. Michael, and likewiſe of thoſe 


of the other Orders, which heretofore we may have 
received from other Princes.” In Witneſs whereof, we 


have cauſed the Seal of the ſaid Order to be affixed to theſe 


Preſents, ſigned with our own Hand. Given at Paris, the 


10th Day of November, in the Year of Grace 1527, and 
of our Reign the thirteenth, | 
At Henry II's Acceſſion to the Crown of France, he 


he held at Lions, where he made his Entry in the Year 
1547, that the Knights of that Order ſhould wear for the 


future, a Cloak of Silver Tiſſue, embroider'd round with 
this Device, viz. three Half Moons Silver, interwoven 


with Trophies, ſtrewed over with Tongues and Flames 


of Fire, with the Chaperon of Crimſon Velvet, covered 


over with the ſame Embroidery. That the Chancellor 


| ſhould wear the Cloak or Mantle of white Velvet, and 
the Chaperon of Crimſon Velvet. That the Provoſt and 


Maſter of Ceremonies, the Treaſurer, Regiſter, and He- 
rald, ſhould have the Cloak of white Sattin, and the 
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order'd in the firſt Chapter of the Order of St. Michael, 


Chaperon of Crimſon Sattin; and ſhould wear a Gold 


Shell only. All the Knights preſent aſſiſted with the 


King, for the Solemnity of the Order, in the Cathedral 


Church of St. John, at the firſt Veſpers of the Feaſt of 


St. Michael, and the Day following at the high Maſs, 


and ſecond Veſpers. 


| Chain, at the End whereof ſhould hang on the Breaſt a 


Under the Reign of this Prince's Children, the Order 


began to be render*d contemptible by the great Num- 


ber of Knights made, beyond that preſcribed by the 


Statutes, which confined it to thirty-ſix. Francis II. 
made eighteen, in a ſingle Promotion at Poiſſß, in 1560, 
which occaſioned much Murmuring. The Year follow- 
ing, Charles IX. made fifteen in a Promotion at &. Ger- 


main en laye; to that great Number were added thirty- 


three Knights in another Promotion ; and in 1562 and 
1567, twenty-two more were made. The Troubles of 


France obliged, afterwards, the King to make others, 


ſome of whom were not of Birth; for Brantome ſays, 
that the Marquiſs of Trannes had that Order given to 
his Houſe-Steward ; whence it was called, as I ſup- 


poſe, Le Collier a toutes Betes, a Collar for all Sorts of 
Beaſts. | 3 


Theſe frequent Promotions cauſed an Interruption in 


the Pomp of the Chapters and Ceremonies, where the 


King uſed to aſſiſt with the Knights. Some Receptions 
were made in the Provinces with little or no Ceremony, 

by the Knights to which the Commiſſion was directed. 
The laſt Chapter where Charles IX. aſſiſted, was that 


1 85 held in the Church of Our Lady at Paris, the Eve of St. 
Michael of the Year 1572. The King took his Place 
on the Right Hand, under a Canopy of Gold Cloth; and 


on the Left was ſuch a Canopy, under which were the 
Arms of the Kings of Spain, Denmark, and Sweden, who 


were, likewiſe, Knights of this Order. 


M. le Laboureur ſays, that Henry III. ſuppreſſed it ta- 
citly, by inſtituting that of the Holy Gboſt, to which he 
re- united it. Though that Prince, by the Creation of 
the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, declares, that it was his 
Will and Intention, that the Order of St. Michael ſhould 
remain in its full Force and Vigour, and obſerved, as it 
had been practiſed ever ſince its firſt Inſtitution. 

The Order of the HoLy GnosT, was inſtituted the 


| firſt of the Year 1 579, by Henry III. King of France 


and Poland, in Gratitude for the ſignal Benefits he had 
received from Heaven, on the Day of the Pentecoſt, viz. 
his Birth, his Acceſſion to the Crown of Poland, and that 


muſt be requeſted by the Archbiſhop of Rheims, or him 


to the Throne of France, having ha 
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Knights to 36; but at preſent they are with, ® the 

New. , F 3 Vittons any fixeq 
The Knights of the Holy Ghog, wea 

range Colour Velvet, at preſent all Silver, on th 

of their Cloaks and Coats, in the Middle wh of 

embroider*d Colomb of Silver, and at the ay 

as many Flower-de-luces, and Rays of $ 
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And another Gold Croſs faſtened to a bie Hemi 
that Croſs enamell'd white, on the Borders band, 
Angles a Flower-de-luce, and in the Nliddt in. le 
Sides, a Colomb. | » ON both 
The Collar of this Order is compoſed of Gala t. 
de-luces, canton'd with Gold Flue —.— Flo . 
terwoven with three Cyphers, likewiſe Gold e ©, in 
white. The firſt Cypher is an H, and a double 3 
whole double, which can be read upwa eL. th 
wards, The Letter H for Henry III. the Letter 
Louiſa of Lorrain his Wife, and another whoſe hy for 
is unknown. The Croſs of the Order is G ſer 
Middle whereof is a Colomb enamell'd white jy” * 
Borders, and on the other Side the Image of St 11 ; te 
The laſt Day of June, of the Year 1 594, | 7 Ae 
Great took off from the Collar of the Order the 8 
of Henry III. in the Room whereof he cauſed Tro i vs 
be interwoven, intermixed with crowned H. Presto 
The Statutes of the Order of the Hoh Gbof, are dif 


ferent from one another, and have been all folloed * 


their Time. The laſt which have been printed in 
and which are the moſt correct, contain 95 Article 
which bear, among other Things, that there ſhall he i. 
that Order a ſovereign Chief and Grand Maſter 50 
ſhall have the ſole Authority over all the Brethren, Com: 
manders, and Officers, and receive thoſe who enter th: 
Order. Henm III. declared himſelf Chief, Sovereign 
and Grand Maſter thereof, and united the Grand Matter 


ſhip to the Crown of France for ever. The King ls 


Succeſſors cannot diſpoſe in any Manner whatever of the 


Funds affected to the Order, nor of any Commandery, | 
though it be vacant, till after they have been anointed 


and crowned: And the Day of their Coronation they 


who is to perform the Ceremony, in Preſence of the 
twelve Peers and Officers of the Crown, to fwear to ob- 


ſerve the Statutes of the Order, according to the Form | 


preſcribed by the faid Statutes, which they are obliged 
to do, and cannot be diſpenſed from on any Account or 


Conſideration whatever; and the next Day after the | 


Coronation, the King receives the Habit and Collar of 
the Order from the Hands of the Biſhop who has 
anointed him, in Preſence of the Cardinals, Prelates, and 


Officers of the Order, Therefore Henry III. ordered, that 
the Form of the Oath ſhould be inſerted and tranſcribed 
in the Book of the Coronation, with the other Oathstie 


Kings are obliged to take before they are crowned, and 


as that King had been already anointed and crowned, be | 
reſerved to himſelf the Liberty of taking the Oaths be. 
fore the Archbiſhop of Rheims, or any other Biſhop he 
| ſhould judge proper; in the firſt Aﬀembly he wa tn 
hold of that Order. 
We find in ſome Memoirs, that that Aſſembly vis 


held for the firſt Time, the laſt of December 1575, in the 
Church of the Auguſtines at Paris. His Majeſty came 
about Two in the Afternoon, with the Biſhops and Ab- 
bots, and particularly the Princes and Lords, who were 
to receive the Order, all cloathed with Hoſes, and 
Doublets of Cloth of Silver under their uſual Habit. 1 
the Choir of the Church, on the Right Hand, = 
erected a Throne for the King, covered with Cloth , 
Gold and Silver ſtrewed over with Flowers-de-uc?, 7 
a Canopy over it of the ſame Stuff; at the Foot 0 

Throne were Benches for the Officers in the _ ” 
ſerved at the Ceremonies of the Feaſts of the Or uy | 
St. Michael. At the Entrance of the Choir, on B 

jeſty's Left Hand, were placed the Princes i 
who were to be made Knights, acccording to their Rank; 
and there were other Benches for the Antenne 

Lords of the Court. The Veſpers ended, bps ri 
been ſung by the King's Muſick, the King roc, e Fee 
ſcending from his Throne, accompanied by t 8 Jug 
of the Order, went to the great Altar, where K 72 


that ſame | 


8 an | 


rds and down. | 
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Almoner, aſſiſted by five Biſhops and Abbots, 
1 heir f atifical Habits, one holding the true Croſs, 
no 1 the Book of the Goſpel, preſented to his 
udn Vow and Oath of Chief and Sovereign Grand 

ter of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, which he pro- 
* «ed in this Manner: We Henry, by the Grace of 
1 }f France and Poland, ſwear and vow ſolemnly 
, Hand to God the Creator, to live and die in the holy 
in your and Catholick, Apoſtolical and Roman Religion, as 
Tach , mo? Chriſtian King, and rather die than fail 
f 27 maintain for ever the Order of the Holy Gho#, 
* and inſtituted by us, without ever ſufferihg it to 
« % Decay, ar diminiſh, while it will be in our Power: 
fa »rve the Statutes and Ordinances of the ſaid Order, 
my ) according to their Form and Tenour, and cauſe them 
_ 5 obſerved by all thoſe who are and will be here- 
; wr received in the ſaid Order; and willingly never to 
of avene, diſpenſe with, or change, or make any Innova- 
ow in the irrevocable Statutes thereof, viz. the Statute 
ab mentions the Reunion of the Grand Maſterſhip to the 


res: That of not transferring the Proviſion of the 
Mt — . the 10 or in Part, under Co- 
ur of Appenage, or Conceſſion whatever. Item, that 
wherely we oblige ourſelves, as much as in us lies, never to 
liſpenſe the Commanders and Officers received in the Order, 
from receiving the precious Body of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
it the Days appointed, which are the firſt Day of the Year, 
and of the Pentecoſt. As likewiſe, that whereby it 1s ſaid, 
that tue and our Commanders and Officers muſt be Catholicks, 
and Noblemen of three Races on the Father Side. Item, 


felled to the Revenue, and Maintenance of the faid Com- 
manders and Officers on any Cauſe or Account whatever. 
lem, admitting into ihe ſaid Order any Foreigners, unleſs 


tim of wearing always the Croſs, with their common 
Chaths, with that of the Order at their Neck faſtened to a 
zue Ribband, and the Habit at the Days appointed: Thus 
we fwear it, vow and promiſe on the boly true Croſs, and 
the boly Goſpel touched, F222. + 


given him, by the Perſon! who officiated then as Lord of 
his Bed Chamber, and the great Almoner put the Col 
round his Neck, and recited ſome Prayers, after which 
the King roſe, and deſcended a little lower, where there 
was a Seat on which he ſeated. The Chancellor, Chi- 
very, preſented 'hinſelf before his Majeſty to receive 
the Order; he kneeled, and putting his Hands on the 
holy Goſpel, took the Oath, and after he had been 


the Order, which were given him by his Majeſty. The 
Officers being created, the Provoſt Maſter of the Cere- 


Knights, and after he had received the Order, they went 


Rank, In that firſt Promotion, there were ewenty-cight 
Knights received, W 
The Kings of France, Succeſſors of Henry III. have 
en alter their Coronation the ſame Oaths, that Prince 
took then, and have endeavoured to give a new Luſtre 
to that Order in which there muſt be four Cardinals, 
nd five Archbiſhops, or Prelates, beſides the Grand 
Almoner of France, who is Commander of the Order, ſo 
von 3 he is promoted to that high Office, without 
bring obliged to make Proofs of Nobility as the others 
do. All thoſe Prelates wear the Croſs of the Order 
hanging at a blue Ribband, and put round their Neck. 
They are obliged to aſſiſt at the Feaſt and Ceremonies of 
tne Order, the Cardinals with their large red Caps, and 
the Biſhops and Prelates with their violet Caſſoc s, and 
cloak of the ſame Colour, a Rochet and a Camail, and 
en the Mantelet is embroider'd a Croſs of the Order. 
MR... of thoſe Cardinals and Prelates is obliged the Day 
Fn ys non, to take this Oath before the King: J 
— f od and promiſe you, Sire, that I'll be all my Life- 
D and faithful Subjet?, will acknowledge, reſped, 
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| Fil ferm your Majeſty ; 


Nobleman by Name and Arms, 
Ou of France; that containing the Number of Cardinals | 


If they be found worthy of Admiſſion, 


5 ed that they are received; and the neceſſary Commiſſions 
that whereby we forbid employing elſewhere the Money af- 


they be naturalized or regnicole ; and particularly thai in 
which is contained the Form of the Vows, and the Obliga- 


Commander is admitted into the Order o | 
till he has received, as already obſerved, that of St. Mi-. 


The King after he had pronounced that Vow, and 
foned it with his own Hand, was veſted with the Mantle 


the Collar 


coathed with the Mantle, the King put the Collar round 
his Neck; and thus of the other Officers and Cardinals. 
The Chancellor de Chiverny received likewiſe the Seals of 


monies, the Herald and Uſher went to fetch the moſt. 
antient of the Princes and Lords who were to be made 


to take the others, in the ſame Manner according to their 


and ſerve you as Sovereign of the Commanders of the Oye 
of the Holy Ghof, which you are pleaſed, . 
onour me with: Will keep and obſerve the Laws, Sta- 
Iutes, and Ordinances. of the ſaid Order, without in the 
leaſt, infringing them; that Fl wear the Marks thereof, 
and ſay every Day the Service, as it becomes an Eccleſia- 
ſtick of my Quality ; that PII appear perſonally at all the 
Solemnities, unleſs hindered by ſome valid Impediment, as 
that Pll never reveal any 
Thing tranſacted or concluded in the "Chapter thereof; 
that Dll make, adviſe, and procure, all that will ſeem 
to me, in my Conſcience, belonging to the Manulention, 
Grandeur, and Increaſe of the ſaid Order; pray Ged, 
always, for the Salvation, as well of our Majeſty, as of 
the Commanders and Supporters thereof, living and dead. 
So help me God, and his holy Goſpel. 
As to the other Knights and Commanders, none can 
be admitted into the Order, unleſs he profeſſes the Ca- 
tholick, Apoſtolical, and Roman 


of three Generations 
at lealt on the Father's Side; and has for Princes 


twenty-five Years accompliſhed, and thirty-ſix for the 


Others. 


The King having made Choice of the Subjects he de- 
ſigns to honour with this Order, he propoſes them in 
the Chapter, to the Prelates, Commanders, and Officers, 
that every one may give his Advice on their Reception, 


and fay, in Conſcience, to his Majeſty the Reaſons 
ing received. 


which ſhould hinder any of them from be 
they are inform- 


are ſent them, as well to make the Proofs of their Reli- 


gion, Life, and Manners, as of their noble Extraction; 


Time being allowed them to prepare the Cloaths neceſ- 
ſary, being not permitted to borrow them. 


remony 1s to be celebrated in the Church of the Auguſtins 
of Paris, when the King is in that _ No Knight 


chael. He kneels before the King, who ſtrikes him gently 


by St. George and by St. Michael be a Knight. 


The next Day he comes to Church with the other 


Knights, with a Novice's Coat, which is of Cloth of 
Silver, with a Cope, and a black Cap. He kneels again 
before the King; to whom the Chancellor of the Order 
preſents the Book of the Goſpel ; on which the Novice 


laying his Hands, makes his Vows in the following 


Manner: I fewear, and vow ta God, in the Face of his 


Church, and promiſe you, Sir, on my Faith and Honour, 
that Fl live and die in the Faith, and Catholick Religion, 


without ever departing from it; nor from our Mother the 


Holy, Apoſtolical, and Roman Church: That PII have 
towards you an entire and perfett Obedience, without ever 


failing in it, as a good and loyal Subject ought to do. 
PI keep, defend and maintain, with all my. Power the 
Honour, Quarrels, and Rights of your Royal Majeſty to- 


wards and againſt all: That in Time of War, I'll accom- 


pany your Majeſly in the Equipage which becomes my 


Quality ;, and, in Peace, when any Occaſion of Importance 
ſhall require it, as often as you'll be pleaſed to ſend for 


me, to ſerve you againſt any Perſon, . &c. that on ſuch 


Occafions PI never abandon your Perſon, nor the Place 


where you ſhall command me 10 ſerve, without your expreſs 
Leave and Command, figned with your own Hand, &c. 


that PII never leave your Kingdom, eſpecially to enter into 


the Service of any Prince, without your ſaid Command, 
and TI never take Penſion, Wages, or. State of another 
King, Prince, or Potentate, or Lord whatever ; nor oblige 


wyſeif to the Service of any living Perſon, but of your 


Majeſty, without your expreſs Leave, cc. 
— the Knight ou dow this Vow and Oath, 
the Provoſt and Maſter of the Ceremonies preſents to the 
King the Mantlet of the Order, who, in giving it to 
the Knight, ſays to him: The Order cloathes and covers 
you with the Mantle of their amiable Company, and fra- 
ternal Union, at the Exaltation of our Faith, and Ca- 
tholick Religion, in the Name of the Father, 2 of jor 
Son, and f tbe Holy Ghoſt. The Treaſu.*: 2 8 
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Religion, and be a 


The laſt Day of December is mark'd in the Statutes, 
to give the Habit and Collar of the Order; and the Ce- 


the Holy Got, 


on the Shoulder with a naked Sword, ſaying to him De 
par S. George, & de par S. Michel fois Chevalier, i. e. 
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terwards to his Majeſty the Collar of the Order, 
he puts round the Neck of the Knight, ſaying, Receive 


from our Hands the Collar of our Order of the good Holy 
Ghost, to which we as Sovereign Grand Maſter receive 


vou, &c. in the Name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 


Holy Ghost. 5 ; 
As by the Oath it is expreſly declared that the Knights 
Commanders ſhall not enter into the Service of any fo- 


| reign Prince, which could not be obſerved by thoſe who 


are not Subjects of the King of France, Henry III. de- 
clared by the XXXVII Article of the Statutes, that no 


Foreigner, if he was not regnicole, and naturalized in the 


Kingdom, ſhould be received into the Order, nor like- 
wiſe the French, who have already ſome other Order, 
except that of St. Michael, He excepted likewiſe the 


Cardinals, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops, and alſo all his 


Subjects, who with his Leave, or of the King's his Pre- 
deceſſors, had, or ſhould be henceforwards received, in 


the Orders of the Golden Fleece, or of the Garter. 


But Henry IV. conſidering how much it was advan- 
tageous for the Reputation of the Order of the Holy 


Ghoſt, and for the Good of the Kingdom of France, 
that foreign Kings, Princes, and ſovereign Lords, not 


regnicole, ſhould be aggregated to that Order, ordered 
by a Declaration of the laſt of December 1607, in the 
general Aſſembly of the Order he held at Paris, that 


foreign Kings, ſovereign Princes, and Lords, not reg- 
nicole, being of a Quality preſcribed by the Statutes, 
might be henceforwards Knights of this Order; that for 
that Effect a Commander and Knight ſhould be ſent to- 


wards the King or ſovereign Prince elected and aſſociated 


to the Order, to give him the Collar and Croſs, &c. in 
the Manner preſcrib'd by the Memoirs and Inſtructions 
given him: That the King or ſovereign Prince having 


accepted the Order, ſhould be oblig'd to return his Thanks 
for it to the ſovereign and Grand Maſter, by a Perſon 


ſent on purpoſe, in the Year of his Reception; and 
that with regard to the Lords, not Sovereigns, they 
ſmould be obliged to come in Perſon to his Majeſty, in 
the Year of their Election, to receive, from his Hand, 
the Collar and Croſs of the Order, and take the Oath 
_ preſcribed by the Statutes, unleſs they be diſpenſed 


tem Wt 2-5-5 | 8 

The Church of the Auguſtins at Paris, was choſen by 
Louis XIV. to celebrate the iſt of Jan. the Feaſt of the Or- 
der, which begins the Eve of that Day at Veſpers, where 


the Cardinals, Prelates, Knights and Officers muſt accom- 
pany the Sovereign from his Palace to the Church. The 


Uſher marches before, the Herald next, afterwards the 


Provoſt, having the Treaſurer on his Right, and the 


Regiſterer on his Left; the Chancellor marches alone; 


then follow the Knights two and two, according to the 
Order of their Reception, and afterwards the Sovereign 
and Grand Maſter, and next the Cardinals and 


Prelates of the Order. The Knights are cloathed in long 


5 Cloaks of black Velvet ſtrew'd all over with Gold Flames, 


and embroidered all round with the Collar of the Order. 
That Mantle is garniſhed with a Mantelet of green 


Silver Cloth, embroider'd likewiſe all round with the 
Collar of the Order; and both the Cloak and Mantelet 
are lined with an Orange-colour Satin. The Cloaks or 
Mantles are wore turned up on the left Side, and the 
Opening is on the Right. Under thoſe Cloaks they 
have Doublets and Hoſes of white Satin, and on the 


Head a Cap of black Velvet, with a white Feather. — 
With regard to the Officers, the Chancellor is cloathed 
like the Knights. The Provoſt, grand Treaſurer and the 
Regiſterer have Cloaks likewiſe of black Velvet, and the 
Mantelet of green Silver Cloath, but they are only bor- 


dered with Gold Flames and a ſmall Gold Fringe, and 


wear the Croſs of the Order ſewed on their Cloak, and 
another Gold Croſs hanging at their Neck, The Herald 


and Uſher have Cloaks of black Satin, and the Mantelet 
of green Velvet; they have the Croſs of the Order hang- 
ing at their Neck, but that of the Uſher is ſmaller than 


that of the Herald, | | | 

Note, That here follows a Chronological Succeſſion of the 
Grand Maſters and Sovereign Chiefs, and Knights of 
the Order of the Holy Ghost in France. The firſt Co- 

lumn contains the Years of Chriſt; the ſecond, the 
Names of the Grand Maſters, Prelates, &c. and the 
third, the Fears of their Maſterſhip, 


3 


1582 


and 


France. 


1578 


| 


1579 


1583 


ORDERS. 


which CnronoLoGtcal SUCCESStoN of the Grand 


Knights of the Order of the Hoy G 


Chief of the Order. 
PRELATES. 

Charles de Bourbon. 

Louis de Lorrain. 

René de Birague. | 

Philip de Lenoncourt. 85 


| Charles d' Eſcars, Biſhop of Langres. 
Rene Daillon Du 4:74 K | EE 
James Amyot. 
KniGHrTs. 
Louis de Gonzague, 
Philip Emanuel of Lorrain. 
James de Cruſſol. 
Charles of Lorrain. 
Honorat of Savoye. 


Artus de Cofle. 
Francis de Gouffier. 


Francis d' Eſcar s. 

Charles d' Halluque. | 
Charles de la Rochefoucaut. 

John d'Eſcars, Prince of Carencey. 
Chriſtopher Juvenal des Urſins. 
Francis Le Roy. | 45 
Scipio de Fieſque. 

Antony Sire de Pons. 

James Sire d' Humieres. 


John d' Aumont. 


John de Chourſes. 

Albert de Gondy. 

% UDUNEr, - of -:: 
John de Bloſſet, Baron of Torcy, 
Claude Villequier, called the Eldeſt. 


| Antony d'Eſtrees. | 
I Charles Robert de la Mark. 


Francis de Balzac. 
Philibert de la Guiche. 
Philip Strozzei. 
KNIGH ITS. 
Francis de Bourbon, Prince of Conti. 


Auvergne 


Henry of Lorrain. 


Louis of St. Gelais. 
John Ebrard, Baron of St. Sulpice. 
James de Matignon, Count of Torigny. 

Bertrand de Salignac. 
| KNIOG HIS. 
Francis de Luxembourg. 
Charles de Birague. 
John de Leaumont. 
René de Rochechouart. 
Henry de Lenoncourt. 
Nicolas d*Angennes. 

_ KNIGHTS. 


| Charles de Lorraine. 
| Armand de Goutaut, 


Guy de Daillon. | 
Francis de la Beaume. 
Antony Levy. 
John de Thevalle. 
Louis d' Angennes. | 
e ier. 
Charles de Lorrain. 
Anne, Duke of Joyeuſe. 
John Louis de la Valette. 
Tanneguy le Veneur. 
John de Mouy. 
Philip de Volvire. 
Francis de Mandelot. 
Triſtan de Roſtaing. 


| John James de Suzanes, Count de Corny. 


| PRE LAT Es. 
Charles de Lorrain. 

| | KNIGHTS. 
Honorat de Buil. 


I Rene de Rochefort. 


HRV III. Hiſtitutor, and firſt Sovereign 


Peter de Gondy, Cardinal, B iſp of FR f 


Francis de Bourbon, Prince Dauphin of | 


Maſters, 


HOST, in 


13 


3 


' 
' 


1 


1 


Join 


150 


Louis Chaſtcignie Sy 
Bernard Lord of La Valette. 


de Joyeuſe. 
Nicholas de Grimonville. 


Louis d' Amboiſe. 
ch de la Valette. 

2 de Cadillac. 

Toachim Lord of Dinteville. 
22 de Chateauvieux. 
Charles de Balzac. 

Charles du Pleſſis. 

Francis de Chabanes. 

Robert de Gombault. 

Francis Lord fe St. Nedctaire. 

KNIO HITS. 

lohn de S. Lary. 

ohn de Vienne. 

Louis Adhemar de Monteil 

KN IO n 11. 

charles de Bourbon. 

John de Vaſle. | 

Adrian Tiercelin. 

Francis Chabot. 

Gilles de Souvre. 

| Francis d'O. 

Claude de la chatre. 

] Giraud de Mauleon. 

John de Loubens. 

Louis de Berton. 

John d'Angennes. 

Francis de la Jugie. 

Francis Louis d' Agout. 

I William de Saulx. 
Mery de Barbezieres. 

| Francis du Pleſſis. 

| | Gabrief de Caumont. 


Louis de Champa 

| Rene de Bouillẽ. 

Louis du Boſſois. 

| John d'O. . 

Henry de Silly. 

Anthony Beaufremont. 

John du Chatelet. 

| Francis d'Eſcoubleau. 

Charles d' Augnies. 

David Bouchard, 
Knionts. 
George Baron of Willequier. | 
James de Macy. 

Charles of Vivonne. 


PaELATE. 


% | Francis de Foix. 


| Hengy IV. + ow Sovertigs Chief o te 
| „ 

| PrRELATE. 

| | Rent dela Bane 55 

4 KN IO H s. 

| Charles de Gontaut de Biron,. 
PRELATES. 


Henry d'Eſcoubleau. 
KNIGHT s. 

Henry de Bourbon. 
Henry d' Orleans. 
12 de Brichanteau. 
John de Beaumanoir. 
Francis d' Eſpinay. 44 
Henry d'Albret. 
Anthony Lord of Roqueliint 
Charles Sire d' Humieres. 
William de. Hautemer. 
Fee de Cugnal: 
Anthony de Sil 

Odet . 
Francis de la Gran nge. | | 
Charles de Balzac. 
gerede de Calle, ; af tertoards Duke Ii. 


Francis Þ la 14 .- 
Vol. II. 


* - 4 
2 — K 2 


Hector de een 8 Pardalln, 5 | | 


James le Veneur. of 


Philip du Bec. I 0 e 


Rs 


»20 © 


ORDERS 


159% 


1 


Claude de Liſſe. 
Charles de Choiſeul. 
Humbert de Marcilly. 
Gilbert de Charrron. | 
Rene Viau. 

Claude Gruel. 


| George Babu. 1 


i "TE K a 10 Hs. 
en ute of Mont orency. 
22 de Roben 7 
Charles / Montmorency, | 

| Alphonſe d'Ornans. 

Urban de Laval. 

Charles de Luxem 


- = ” —⁊a 


John Sire de Beuil. 

William de Gadagne. 

Louis de l' Hoſpital. ' 
Pons de Lauzieres Themines S 
Louis Dougnies. 9 
Edme de Malain. 

Anthony d' Aumont. 


| Louis de la Chaſtre, 


John de Durfort, 
Louis de Beuil. 
Claude de Harville. 


IEuſtache de Conflans. 


Louis de Grimonville. 
Charles de Neuville. 


Kwirenrs 
Anne de Levy. 


James Mitte. 


James Francis 'Averton. 


5 Ren de eee 


q Hen 
J Clau 


Bertrand de Baylens. 


4 Rene de Rieux. 


Brandelis de C 


] James de Prog. 


Robert de by wan 


| Charles de Matign ey] | 
I Francis evenal Uri, Marguiſe Tre, 
15606 
I | John David du Perron. 


PIT. 
Charles de Bourbon. 


| Knriout 8. 
John Anthony Urſin. 
Alexander Sforza Conti. 


Louis XIII. third Sovereign Ch & a 
reign if of 


kfd r. 


een. 

Fr rancis de la Rochefoucaut. 

0 PRELATES. 

| | Hey de Gondy. 

| Bertrand d*Eſchaux. 

Chriſtopher de J Eſtang. 

Gabriel de I Aubeſpine 

Artus d Eſpinaq, u Exe. | 
Ero 

Gaſton John Baptiſte, of Frines, 

Charles of Lorrain. 

of Lorrain. 

of Lorrain. 

Cæſar Duke of Vandofme. 

Charles de Valois. 

Charles de Lorrain. 

Henry Duke of Montmorency. 

Emanuel de Cruſſol. ; 


fe Henry de Gondy. 


Charles d' Albret. 

Louis de Rohan. | 

Joachim de Berangueville. 
Martin de Bellay. 9 

Charles Sire de Crequi. 

Gilbert Filhet. | 


Philip de Bethune! © ' 


|] Charles de Coligny. 


John Francis de la Gade 
Francis de BaſſompietreG. 
Henry V:ſcount of ardeille. 


aſt d'Ornano: ee 
| * 885 Timolaon 


: — 
a . - - 
: COD OE. OE EET 
- 


I Gilbert dela Trmouills 8 
James Chabot. 44 


32 


ö 
' 
i 
' 


hn —— 


| 


| Francis Annibal d' Eſtrees, 


William de Simiane. 
I Charles Count de Lannoy. 
I Francis de Nagu. 


ORDERS. 


Timoleon YEſpinay 

Rene Potier. 

Henry de Beaufremont. 
Philip Emanuel de Gondy. 
Charles d' Angennes. 

Louis de Crevant. 

Leonor de la Madelaine. 
Melchior Mitte. 

Honore d' Albret. 


John de Warignies. 


Leo d'Albret. 

Nicholas de Brichanteau. 
Charles de Vivonne. 
Andrew de Cochefilet. 
Gaſpard de Auvet. 
Lancelot de Vaſle. 
Charles Sire de Rambures, 
Anthony de Buade. 
Nicholas de I Hopital. 
Louis de la Marck. 
Charles Marquis. 
Alexander de Rohan. 


| Francis de Silly. 


Anthony Hercules de lakes: 

Francis de Rochefaucaut. 

James d' Eſtampes, 

F rancis de Bonne. N 
KNIGHT. 


Anthony Coiffier, called Ruzẽ. 


PRE IL Ax E. 
Alphonſe Louis du Pleſſis. 
PREILAT ES. | 
Armand John du Pleſſis de Richelieu. 
Louis Cardinal de la Valette. 
Claude de Rube. 
John Francis de Gondy. __ | 
Henry d' Eſcoubleau de Sourdis. 
KNIGHTS. 
Henry of Orleans. 


Henry of Lorrain, 


Louis Emanuel de Valois. 


Henry de la Tremouille. . 
| Charles de Levy. 
Henry de Valette and Fe oix. 


Charles de Schomberg. 

Francis de Cofle. 

Bernard de la Valette * Foix. 
Charles Henry Count of Clermont. 


John de Nettancourt. 

Henry de Saint Nectalire. 
Philbert Viſcount of Pompadour. 
Renẽ aux Epaules, called Laval. 


Urban de Maillé. 
John de Gallard. 


Francis de Noailles. 


Charles de Livron. 
. | Gaſpard Armand. 


- 4 a 
——__ 


Claude de S. Simon. 


Bernard de Baylens. 


Gabriel de la Vallee-F oflez. 


Louis, Viſcount, afterwards Duke of rden 
Charles d' Eſcoubleau. | 

Francis de Bonne. 
Francis de Bethune, 


Charles de Cambout. > — | 


| Francis de Wignarot. 


Charles de la Porte. 


| Gabrielde Rochechouart. | 
Anthony d' Aumont. 


Juſt Henry Count of Tournon. | 
Louis de Macy. | 


| Charles de Damas. 


Hector de Gelas and Voiſins. | 
Henry de Beaudan. | 
Roger du Pleſſis. 

Charles de S. Simon. 


 Knicnr, 
Honore Grimaldi, 


1642 | 


1643 


1653 
1654 


. 1665 


Nicholas de Neuville. 
I Charles Dake of Crequy. 


1671 


1 x _ a W 5 
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| Leonard de Matignon. 


| Louis de Bourbon. | 


| Louis Duke of Vendome and Marg. 
| Francis of Vendome. 


Henry Duke of Senecterre. 
I Philip of Montaut. 


5 Philip Mancini, and Mazarine, Duke ofNe-| 
1 Jules Ceſarini, Duke of Caſtelnore. | 
Henry deDaillon. 
4. Anne Duke de Noailles. 


| | Cafar Phæbus d' Albret. 


\ | John du Bouchet. 
| Charles de Froulay. 


| Charles de Sainte Maure. 


7 James Eſthuer. 


Louis Charles d Albret. 


Ferdinand de la Baume. 


Louis XIV. fourth &. 

ft A . Chief of th, 
PrxELATE, 
Anthony Barberini, 
Knicnr, 
Philip of France, Duke of Anjou. 
PRELATES.::..: 
Camille de Neuville de Villeroy, Ge. 
Francis Adhemar de Monteil de Grignan 2 
George d Aubuſſon, de la Fevillade, & 1 
Francis de Harlay. 


Gaſpard de Daillon du Lude. 

Henry de la Motte-Houdancourt, 

Philip Emanuel de Beaumanoir. 
KniGurTs. 


Henry Jules de Bourbon D. d*En 10 
Armand de Bourbon. ns: 


Henry de Bourbon. | | 


Francis de Cruſſol. 


Charles d' Albret, called d'Ailly. 
Francis Duke of Rochefaucaut 
Peter de Gondy. 

Anthony Duke of Gramont. 
Czſar Bale 77 Choiſeul. 


James d' Eſtampes. 


James Rouxel. 1 
Gaſton John Baptiſt, Duke of Rona. 


Vers. 
Francis de Beauvilliers. 
Louis de Bethune. 


Francis de Comenge. 
Francis de Clermont. 
Alexander William de Melun. 


Francis Rene du Bec. 

Charles Maximilian de Belleforiere. 
Francis Paul de Clermont. 

Philip de Clerembaud. 
John de Schulemberg. 
Gaſton John Baptiſt of 8 
Francis de Simiane. 

Henry de Beringhen. 


James Francis, Marguit of Haurfort, 
Francis de Matignon. 


Francis d' Eſpinay. 
Hipolyte of Bethune. 


Louis Armand de Polignac. 

Anthony de Brouilly. 

John Marquis of Pampadour. 

Louis de Cardaillac, de Levy. | 
Scipio Grimoard de Beauvoir. 

Francis de Monſtiers. 

Henry de Baylens. 

Leo de Sainte Maure. 


Francis de Japeuſe. 

Timoleon de Coſſe. 

Charles Martel, Count of Cleves. 

Nicholas Joachin Ronant. - 

Gaudefroy Count d*Eſtrades. 

Rene Gaſpard de la Croix. 20 

William of Pechepeyron, 

Chriſtian Sang Duke of Mekelbours: 
P RETLATT . 

Fan Theodore de la Tour d Au 72 1 


ORDER 


 Kn1GHrTs. 
Fl 1110 Urſin Duke of Braciano, | 
| Louis Sforce. 
Philip Colonna. 
Francis Marquis of Bethune. 


— 


Poland. N fF 

s Dauphin 0 rance. I” 
Fri of Orleans Duke of Chartres. 
Louis Duke of Bourbon. 


— 


Louis Auguſtus, Legitimate of France. 


| [638 PRELATES. 


Cæſar Cardinal d'Eſtrees. 
peter Cardinal de Bonzi. 
Charles Maurice le Tellier. 
peter du Cambout de Collin. 
| KNn1GHTS. 
Louis Joſeph Duke of Vandome. 
Louis of Lorrain. 
Henry of Lorrain. 
Philip Prince of Lorrain. 
15 a of Lorrain. 
- | Charles Belgick-Holland de la Tremouille. 
Emanuel de Cruſſol. | 
Maximilian Peter Francis de Bethune. 
| Charles Honoré d*'Albret. 


Richelieu. 
Francis Duke of Rochefoucaut. 
Louis Anibal d'Eſtrees. 
Antony Charles Duke of Gramont. 
Armand Charles de la Porte. 
Francis de Neufville. 
| Paul de Beauvilliers. 
Henry Francis of Foix Candale, 
Leo Potier. | 
Anne Jules Duke of Noailles, 
Armand de Cambout. - 
| Auguſtus Duke of Choiſeul. 
Louis Marie Duke d' Aumont. 
| Francis Henry of Montmorency. 
_ | James Henry of Durfort.. 
Armand de Bethune, _ 
John d' Eſtrees, 
I Charles Duke de la Vieuville, | 
| John Baptiſt de Caſſagnet. 
Louis de Caillebot. 
| James Louis de Beringhen. 
Philip de Courcillon. 155 
Philibert Count of Gramont. 


— 


JJ Bouflers. . | 
Francis g Harcoun. | 
Henry de Mornay. 
| Edward Francis Colbert. 1 + 4 
Jokph de Pons de Guimen. 
| Henry Charles Sire of Beaumanoir. - + 
Peter Marguis of Villars. Hill 
Francis Adheimar de Monteil. 
Claude Count of Choiſeul. 
John Armand de Joyeuſe. 
Francis de Calvo. - - _ 
Claude de Third. 
Antony Ruze. 


| Francis Count of Moneberon, Ge. c. 
Philip Auguſtus le Hardy. 
Francis of Moneſtay. 
| Bernard de la Guiche. 
Francis d*Eſcoubleau de Sorts. (91298 
Andrew of Bethoulat. 
Ceorge de Monchy.. .... 
liver of St. George. ED 
Rene Martel Count d' Arſi. 


tillon. 

Nicolas de Chalon du Ble. 
Renẽ de Froulay. | 
Charles de Mornay. 


Rongere. 


5 John Sobieſki, called the as King 1 


Francis Louis of Bourbon, Prince of Conti. 


Philip Emanuel F ard n . cv. 
Alexis Henry Maximilian, Marquis of Cha 


| Inches de QatreBakes Margsis de la 


Armand John de Vignerot, du Pleſſis "Y 


| Louis Francis Marguis, and eue Puts 


A ; | 1715 Louis XV. fifth d Chick of the 1 


7 1699 | 'Kyrconrs. | 4 


1703 PRELAT ES. 


| 2795 | Kn1ours. 


1708  PRELATE. 


1 709 | Louis Henry, Duke of Bourbon, 
1711 ] Louis Armand of Bourbon. 


| 


. 
0 


Charles d Eſtamp 

John d' Audibert. 
1689 | Touſſaint de F ourbin 0 Janſon. 
1693 | Louis Alexander of Bourbon. 

by PRELATES. 

1694 | William Egon of Furſtem 
. Henry de la Grange d' Arquien. 

0 KNn1GHTS. | 
Louis of France Duke of Burgundy. 
Philip of France Duke of Anjou. 

PRELATE, 


I ͤ Francis of Clermont Tonnerre Biſhop of 


707 


Noyon. 


KN IO HT 8. 

Louis de Guiſcard, | 
Antonio Duke of Lanti. 
PRELATES, 


Louis Antony of Noailles, late Archbiſhop of | 


Paris, 


1698 


© | Charles of France, Duke of Berry. 
* Guido Vaini. | ITE, 

| Alexander Sobieſki. 

Conſtantine Sobieſki. 


PRELATES, 
Daniel de Coſnac. 


Charles Henry de Cambout. 


| KNIGHT 8. 
Camille d Hoſtun. 


Roſtaing Cantelmi, Duke if Popoli. 
Charles Broglio, 


| D. Juan Claro Alonzo Perez de Guſmanel 
Bueno. | 


D. Francifee Antonio Calimiro Alphonſo | 
Pimentel. 

I Fadriques of Toledo Ofatio, 

Juan Franciſco Pacheco Tellez Giron, 


1701 


— 


WE Louis Manuel Portocarero. 
| - KNIGHTS. 
3 Ferdinand Count de Marſin. 
1704 | Iſidorus de la Cueva and Bernavides. 
_ John d'Eſtrees. | 


: Roger Brulart. | 

I Henry Duke of Harcourt. | 
Victor Mary d' Eſtrees. 

I ͤ Francis Hector Marquis of Villas, 

I Noel Bouton. 

Francis Louis de Rouſſelet. 


Sebaſtian le Pretre, Lord of Vauban. 
Conrad de Roſen, | 


Nicolas Auguſtus de la Beaumne. 
Joſeph Cardinal de la Trimoullle. 


KNIOC HTS. 


I James Leonard Rouxel. uid he 
I | Leonard, Marie Duc du Maine. | 4. 
I | Francis Zenobius Philip Albergotti. 

| Louis Francis Marquis de Goeſbriant. 


W Order. 


. | Nate, That at the Death of any of the Knights of the 


Holy Ghoſt ; his Family or Heirs muſt ſend back the 
Collar of the Order to the King. Mo 


The Order of Sa IN LAzZARE, and = N. D. de 


' MounT CARMEL, was inſtituted in 1607, by Henry IV. 


King of France, who wanting, ſays E. Heliot, to give 


- ſome ſenſible Marks of his Piety and Devotion towards 
the bleſſed Virgin, wrote to his Embaſſador at Rome to 


obtain of the Pope Paul V. the Erection of that Order, 


and the Confirmation thereof by apoſtolical Authority: 
Which that Pontiff granted by a Bull of the th of Feb. 
| 1607, whereby he gives Power to that Prince to ap- 


point a Grand Maſter of the Order, who could create as 


many Knights as he pleaſed. He permitted thoſe Knights to 
— ; = after their firſt Wife's Death to marry _ 
ther, and even a Widow. He. obliged them to make 


Vows of Obedience, and to keep the conjugal ! 


| 
| 
l 
{ 
. 


the 


and granted them Leave to have Penſions on all Sorts of 
Benefices in France, though they were married and even 
Bigames. | e WOT 

The King in the Month of Fuly 1608, wanting to 


provide for the Eſtabliſhment of his new Order of N. D. 


of Mount Carmel, ſuppreſſed by his Letters Patent the 
Office of Grand Maſter of the Order of St. Lazare, and 
united all the Commanderies, Priories, and Benefices 
belonging to that Order, to be in the Collation of the 
Grand Maſter, to the Order of N. D. de Mont Carmel. 
Therefore it was not that new Order which was united to 
that of Sr. Lazare, as ſeveral Authors have imagined ; 
but the Order of St. Lazare, which was united to that of 
N. D. Mont Carmel. | | 
Henry IV. gave afterwards the Poſt of Grand Maſter 
of that Order to Philibert de Nereſtang, Meſtre de Camp 
of a Regiment of Infantry, and one of the Lords of his 
Bedchamber, who had poſſeſſed before that of Grand 
Maſter of the Order of St. Lazare. 
Claude Marquis of Nereſtang, Son of Philibert, was 
reccived to have the Reverſion of the Poſt of Grand Ma- 
ſter, in 161 1. Charles Marquis of Nereſtang, Claude's 
Son, poſſeſſed it in 1639, after his Father's Deceaſe, on 
the Proviſions of Louis XIII. Charles Achilles of Nereſtang, 
Claude's ſecond Son, was alſo promoted to it in 1645 by 
Louis XIV. his Proviſions gave him the Quality of 


| Grand Maſter of N. D. de Mont Carmel. He was con- 


firmed in that Office by a Bull of Innocent X. and even 


ſince that Time the Grand Maſter and the Knights took 
the Name of N. P. de Mont Carmel, and of St. Lazare 
of Zeruſalem. | 


Louis XIV. confirmed beſides the Inſtitution of this 
Order in the Month of April 1664, and the Cardinal of 


 Vandime being Legate à Jatere in France, of Pope Cle- 
ment IX. gave a Bull in 1668 for the Reunion of theſe 


two Orders, confirming all the Privileges which had been 


granted to that of St. Lazare, by the Popes, Pius IV. 


and Pius v. 3 2 
In the ſame Year the King promoted the Marquis de 


Nereſtang, Son of Charles Achilles, to the Poſt of Grand 


Maſter, who in that Quality took the Oaths of Allegiance | 
to his Majeſty, who gave him the Croſs of the Order. 


He departed afterwards to go and command the Squa- 


dron deſigned for the Security of the Commerce on the 
Ocean, He obtained in 1672 an Edi& of the King, 
which, reſtored the Knights of Mount Carmel, and of 
St. Lagare, to all the Rights which had belonged to their 
Order, and they might have loſt, which confirmed the 


Union of the two Orders, and gave them the perpetual 


Adminiſtration of the Maladreries, Hoſpitals, Mai/ons- 


Dieu, and other Places in the Kingdom, where the Hoſ- 
pitality was not obſerved ; and which united to the Order 


of N. D. of Mount Carmel, the Lands, Eſtates, Cr. of 


whatever Military Orders and Hoſpitallers, which by that 


Edict are reputed. extinct, and ſuppreſſed in France (that 


of Malta excepted) for of the Lands and Revenues of 


thoſe Orders, Maladreries, Hoſpitals, Maiſons-Dieu, and 


other Places, thus reunited to the Order of N. D. of 


Mount Carmel, and of St. Lazare, to be formed by the 
King, Commanderies, to be given by his Majeſty, and 

Kings his Succeſſors, as ſovereign Chiefs of that Or- 
der, to whom they Il think proper. 


In Execution of that Edict, and to take Cognizance of 
all Law-Suits and Differences, which could ariſe by reaſon 
of the Things contained, therein, the King reſolyed. to 


eſtabliſh a Chamber compoſed of Officers the moſt con- 
ſiderable of his Council, in which Chamber the Law- 
Suits and Differences ſhould be judged en dernier reſſort, 
giving it Power to regiſter all the Declarations and Ar- 
reſts, to make ſuch Regulations they ſhould: judge pro- 
per, Sc. | Bo A ELK 9 

5 The Grand Maſter Neręſtang, to facilitate the Execu- 
tion of that Edict, convoked a general Chapter at Borgny, 
which he indicated for the 19th of February 1673. But 


before it was held, he reſigned his Grand Maſterſnip into 


the Hands of his Majeſty. The Knights being informed 


of it, aſſembled their general Chapter the 17th of Ja- 


nuary 1673, and preſented a Requeſt to the King, where- 


by they prayed his Majeſty to unite the Dignity of Grand 
Maſter of their Order to his Crown, and to agree. the 


Poſtulation they had made of the Marquis de Lowvois to 


govern their-Qrger-in-the Quality, of- Vicar-General: 


* 


Fl 


Adjun& the Commandery of Blois. That of 


—_— ORDERS. 


The King declared that he could not then Unite 3 
Crown the Grand Maſterſhip, but that he pra to his 
Election which had been made by Poſtulation © the 
Chapter of the Marquis de Lowvois, to govern in the 
fairs of the Order under his Authority. And his Me Af 
cauſed Proviſions of Grand Vicar-General to be q i Jeſt 
the 4th of February 1673, in favour of the Marche 
Louvpis; who was received in the general Cha ye of 
Order in that Quality, and confirmed in Nh 9! the 
Chapter held the 19th of the ſame Month at 35, ert 

By Means of thoſe Edicts and Declarations * 
Number of. Hofpitals, Maladreries, and plow Great 
were united to the Order of St. Zazare, and of O 7 
of Mount Carmel, of which were formed five gg G 4 
ries, and a hundred and forty-five Commanderie; * 
King, by his Letters-Patent of the 28th of N 
1680, made the Erection of thoſe five grand pri 5 
which were that of Normandy, whoſe Reſidence i; hed 
Mount des Malades, near Rouen. That of Brit; 14 


Grand Prior whereof reſides at Auray, and 1 - 


B 
whoſe Reſidence is at Dijon. That of Flanders, pe 


Reſidence is at Liſle. And that of Languedoc. 
There was alſo a Council of the Order eſtabliſh q 
the Arſenal, compoſed of the Vicar-General, of Fo 


Chancellor, of the Attorney-General, of the Grand Mz. 


ſter of the Ceremonies, of the Treaſurer, of the Secre- 
tary, and of five Chancellors of the Order. 


After the Marquis de Louvois's Death, his Majeſty ng. 3 


minate for Grand Mafter of the Order, the Marquis 4% 
Dangaau, who, in that Quality, took the Oxth of ide. 
lity the 18th of December 1695. The 29th of Jau 

of the Year following 1696, he went to the Clurch 6 
the Carmelites of the Bilettes, where he fwore on the 
Goſpel to obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved by the 
Knights, the Statutes of the Order. Afterwards the 
antient Knights vowed Obedience to him; and after 


Maſs he made thirty-five new ones, to whom he pare 


the Sword, the Croſs, and the Book of the Rules. 


| Till then the Knights had no Habit of Ceremony, they | 


only wore at the Button-Hole of their Coat, a Gold C ß 
with eight Rays, enamell'd on one Side, with an Ama 
rante Colour and the Image of the Virgin May in the 
Middle, and on the other with Sinople, with the Image 
of St. Lazare in the Middle, each-Ray pometed with 
Gold, with a Gold Flower-de-luce in each Angle of the 
Croſs, faſtened to a Purple Ribband ; and the Brother's 
Servant wore only a Ribband with the fame Enamels 
faſtened to a Chain without a Ribband. But the Mar- 
quis dex Dongeau, order'd Habits for the Ceremonies, 
which are different according to the Quality of the 
Knights. That of the Grand Maſter conſiſted in a 
Dalmatick of Cloth of Silver, over which he put a 
long Mantle of Purple Velvet, ſtrewed over with Gold 
Flowers - de- luce, Cyphers, and Trophies, all embroider'd 
with Gold and Silver; the Cyphers formed the Name of 
Marie, in the Middle of two Crowns. That of the 


Knights of Juſtice conſiſted in a Dalmatick of white 
Satin, on which is a Croſs of the Height and Breadth 


of the Dalmatick quarter'd' with a Tanned, and green 
Colour; and over the Dalmatick a Jong Cloak of Pur 
ple Velvet, on which at the left Side was an embroider'd 
Croſs, in the Middle whereof is the Image of the Vi 
gin Mary. The Eccleſiaſtick Knights, or Chaplains, had 
a Rochet over their Caſſock, and over the Rochet aCs 
mail of Purple Velvet, with a Croſs embroider'd' on tit 
left Sifle. The Mantle of the Brother's Servant, Was 
only of Cloth, and they had but their Medal embtoi⸗ 
der'd on the left Side. The Novices had only a Bo 
Mantle of green Satin, to which was faſtened 3 — 
Capughe; and the Herald had a, Dalmatick of Purple 
Velvet, on the fore Part whereof was an Eſcutcheon, = 
broider'd with Silver, of the Arms of the Order, . s 
are Argent, with a Croſs quarter'd, tanned, and 0 
over the Eſcutcheon a ducal Crown. The one 4 - 
other, except the. Eccleſiaſtick Knights, who " 2 
ſquare Cap, had a black Velyet Cap, with os = 
thers,, and an Aigrette. The Uſher of the vo ef 1 
only a Violet Coat, and carried a Mace of Silver gl 
But after the Death of the Marquiſs de ba 
Royal Highneſs the preſent Duke of Orleans, then | che 


Maſter o 


of Chartres, having been named Grand Malter %% 


= = i  , >. . oo @& ww ks; tt 


— 


> cy 


ni hts Wear, 
Los ſhort 


00 he nights aſſemble moſt commonly at the Car- 


he Billets; | 
TT Carmel, in the Church of St. German des 


mo be received in this Order, they muſt make Proof 
Nobility of three Quarters on the Father and Mother's 
dee Though the Grand Maſter can diſpenſe from the 
xr of thoſe Proofs, ſuch as have render'd ſome con- 
| cderable Services to the King, or to the Order, and re- 
we them Knights of Grace. The Eccleſiaſticks, who 
wil make Proofs of Nobility, take Place among the 
Krights of Juſtice. There are beſides, Chaplains and 
Brothers Servants, Who are not Nobles. The Knights, 
cher Eccleſiaſticks or Laicks, pay a thouſand Livres 


1nd Brothers Servants, five hundred. gy 
This is the Manner they are received to Profeſſion, 
according to the Ceremonial printed in 1703. The 


preſentative, fitting in a Fautueil, the Prieſt who offi- 
cates bleſſes the Croſs and the Sword, after which 
the Novice, who kneeled during that Ceremony, 
riſes, and goes and preſents himſelf to the Grand 


N. D. of Mount Carmel, and of St. Lazare of Jeruſalem, 
| which ought. not to be granted but to thoſe whoſe Merit, 
6; well as their noble Extraction, render worthy of it, and 


D:fence of the Chriſtian Religion, and the King's Service. 


moves us to aſk you. Are you diſpoſed to make uſe of 
vice, the Honour of the Order, and the Protection of the 


bod's Afiftance. Afterwards the Grand Maſter ſays to 
lum, J am a going to receive you into the Royal, Military, 
| and Hoſpitaller Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and 

of 3, Lazare of Jeruſalem, in the Name of the Father, 
ard of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. He makes in 


liz Novice, Then he riſes from his Fautueil, draws 
z lis Sword, and with it ſtrikes once each Shoulder of the 
d | Novice, beginning at the right Shoulder, and ſaying, By 
; Cu Lady of Mount Carmel, and by St. Lazare, I make 


You a Knight, 


This done, the new Knight kneels before the Grand 
er, and receives the Sword from him, kiſſing his 


en 
ur- 


of tot according to the Motion of your Paſſions, and remember 
r- "ver lo frike any Body unjuſtly ; Knight, be henceforwards 
ad Milan in the Service of God and of Religion, obedient to 
o * Sper tors, ſubmiſſrue to their Orders, and patient to 
the * Know that the Laws of the Religion 
eenter'd 1 to, . . PP | 
us 10 liner a oblige you to practiſe all Ciripias _ 
rol- he G 3 8 . Si; 
hort Knight, — —— in giving the Croſs to the new 


ſid ö | — 
＋ 4 you oe I ides, I give you the Croſs of our Or 


le Wear it all your Life-time, in the Name o 
_ 0 4 Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Gboſt. It muſt 
lich n don remember the 


b obſerve 1he he Paſſion of our Lord, and engage you 


7 : . 832 
een, : : es, and Statutes of the Religion. It 
the yr with Flowers- de- luce, to _ you the Fidelity 
re 4 ater, 0 ave for the King's Service, &c. He gives him 
fei- in T - the Book of Prayers and Statutes of the Order, 
had " — Side you, likewiſe, the Book of Prayers and 
gil. After | our Order, where you'll learn your Duties. 

bis ee Ceremonies, the new Knight having put 
Duke Fonoune on the Goſpel, which the Grand Maſter holds, 
j the _ 7 aloud, and diſtinctly, his Vows in theſe 
Jrder, th 1 % Promiſe and vow to God Almighty, to 
% 2 Mary, Mother of God, to St. Laz are, 


ORDERS 


aud took the Oath in that Quality, before 
r v. the 23d of February 1721. That Prince 


ed the Habit of Ceremony, ſo that the 
has ſince N preſent, an Habit of black Damaſk, 
Cloak; the Waiſtcoat and Breeches of 
black Satin, with a large Croſs of the Order embroider'd 


but they ſolemnize the Feaſt of 


| & their Admiſſion into the Order; and the Chaplains 


Maſs being ended, and the Grand Maſter, or his Re- 


Maſter, who ſays to him, Myhat do you aſt? I moſt hum. _ 
bh pray you, my Lord, to give me the Order of Knight of „ 


The Grand Maſter ſays to him, You aſk me a Favour, 
who ore diſpoſed to practiſe the Works of Mercy towards g 
the Poor of Jeſus Chriſt, and to ſpill their Blood for the 


| We have ſure Proofs that the Conditions and Diſpoſitions 
rauired for the Favour you aſk are found in you, which 


your Sword for the Defence of the Church, the King's Ser- 


Unfortunate ? The Novice anſwers, Yes, my Lord, with 


| Pronouncing theſe laſt Words the Sign of the Croſs on 


bend. The Grand Maſter in giving it him, ſays, Make 
ye of your Sword according to the Spirit of Religion, and 


739 


and 10 my Lord the Grand Maſter, to obferive all my Lj. 
time the holy Commandments of God, and ark sf 2 


Catbolict, Apoſtolical, and Roman Church, 70 ſerve with 
4 great Zeal in the Defence of the Faith, when I ſhall be 

commanded by my Superiors, to prafiiſe Chatity, and the © 
Works of Mercy towards the Poor, and particularly the 
Leprous, according to my Power, to obſerve an inviolable 
Fidelity to the King, and to my Lord the Grand Maſter, 70 
fhew him a perfett Obedience, and to keep all my Life-time 
a free, and conjugal Chaſtity, So God, mot good, mot 
0, * moſt potent, help me, and his holy Goſpel by me 


After the new Profeſſed has pronounced his Vows, the 


Grand Mater ſays to him; Co ft 1 
brace you, 7 Come at preſent, let me em 


and acknowledge you as our B x 
of his Order ge you as our Brother, and Knight 


» and in that Quality Defender of the Faith 
faithful Servant of the King, Protector of W Phan broke 
Note, That here follows a Chronological Succeſſion 

Grand Maſters of the Orders e ee 


of St. Lagare, and of 
N. D. de Mount Carmel, ſince the Re- union of the = 


Orders. The firſt Column contains the Number of 
Grand Maſters, the ſecond the Years of Chriſt, S 


third their reſpective Names, &c. the f. 
Years of Maſterſhip. _ 5 . "_ their 


CHRONOLOGICAL Sucekssiox of the Grand Maſters 
_ of the Order of St. LAzaR E, and of N. D. de 
Mount Carmel, in Francce. | | 


I | 1608 | PRHILIBERRT DE NERESTANG, firſt | 
| | Grand Maſter, Ke SIR | 3 
2 | 1611 [ CLauvpt DR NERESTH ANG, his Son. 28 
3 | 1639 8 DE NERESTANG, his eldeſt | 6 
. Son. . 15 | 
4 | 1645 | CHARLES ACHILLES DE NERESTANG, | 
| | Claude's ſecond Son. en TT 
5 | 1668 | N. Marquis pt NertsTaANG, Son of | 
| Achilles. 1 . | oY 5 
6 | 1673 | MicyatL Francis Le TzLLizk, | 
F Marquiſs of Louvois. 18 
7 | 1693 N. Marquis DE Dax BA. 27 
8 | 1721 | Louis p'OrLEans, Duke of Chartres, 
I at preſent Duke of Orleans, born in | 
I 1703, and ſtill Grand Maſter of the | | 
| IR. (86 
The Order of St. Louis, was inſtituted in France in 


1693, by the late King Louis XIV. to reward the Zeal 


of thoſe who had devoted themſelves to his Service, by 


ſome particular and viſible Mark of Honour. His Ma- 
jeſty appointed, beſides, in Favour of thoſe who ſhould 
be admitted into this new Order, Revenues and Pen- 


ſions, which were to increaſe in Proportion as they 


ſhould render themſelves more worthy of it by their 
Conduct; wanting that none ſhould be admitted into the 


Order, but the Officers of his Forces, both in the Land 


and Sea Service, and that Virtue and Merit, and the Ser- 
vices render'd in his Armies, ſhould be the only Steps to- 


wards It. | Rn 

By the Edict of the Inſtitution of this Order, the King 
declared himſelf Sovereign Chief and Grand Maſter there- 
of, willing that the Grand Maſterſhip ſhould be for ever 
united and incorporated to his Crown. „ 

This Order muſt be compoſed of the Perſon of his 

Majeſty, and of his Succeſſors in the Quality of Grand 
Maſters, of the Dauphin of France, or of the Preſump- 
tive Heir to the Crown, of eight grand Croſſes, of twenty 
four Commanders, and of the Number of Knights it ſhall 
pleaſe the King and his Succeſſors to admit into it, and 
of three Officers, viz. a Treaſurer, a Regiſterer, and an 
Uſher, 8 5 | | 

All thoſe that compoſe this Order, wear a Gold Croſs, 
on which is the Image of St. Louis, the grand Croſſes 
wear it faſtened to a Scarler Ribband four Fingers broad, 
which they put Scarf-wiſe ; and another Gold Croſs em- 
broider'd on their Coat and Cloak. The Commanders 
wear only the Ribband croſs-wiſe, with the Croſs faſten- 
ed to it. The Knights are not allowed to wear the 
Ribband croſs-wiſe, but only the Croſs of the Order, 
faſtened to their Button. Hole, with a ſmall Scarlet 
Ribband. | 8 

The King wanting 


to honour the Order as much as 


poſſible, declared that himſelf, the Dauphin, the Kings 
his Succeſſors, the Dauphins or 
988 


Heirs preſumptive 


of 
the 
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the Crown, ſhould wear the Croſs of St. Louis together 1 


with that of the Holy Ghoſt: That it was, likewiſe, 
his royal Intention to adorn with the Order of St. Louis, 
the Marſhals of France, as principal Officers of his Land 
Forces, the Admiral of France, as principal Officer of 
the Marine, the General of the Galleys, as principal Of- 
ficer of the Galleys, and thoſe who ſhould ſucceed them 
in thoſe eminent Poſts; and his Majeſty declared, like- 
wiſe, that the Orders of St. Michael, and of the Holy 
Ghoft, and of St. Louis, ſhould be compatible in the 
ſame Perſon, without one of them giving the Exclu- 
ſion to the other, nor the two to the third. 

The grand Croſſes cannot be taken but from among 
the Commanders, the Commanders from among the 
Knights, and all, viz. grand Croſſes, Commanders, and 
Knights, from among the Officers of his Land and mari- 
time Forces. There are always one of the eight grand 
Croſſes, three of the twenty-four Commanders, and the 
eighth of the Knights employed in the States of the Re- 
venues, and Penſions affected to the Order. | 

No Body can be admitted in the Order of St. Louis, 
unleſs he profeſſes the Catholick, Apoſtolical, and Ro- 
man Religion, and has ſerved by Land or Sea, in the 
Quality of an Officer, for the Space of ten Years. The 
Knight promoted, muſt preſent himſelf before the 
King to take the Oaths. To that Effect, bending a 
Knee to the Ground, he ſwears and promiſes to live and 
die in the Catholick, Apoſtolical, and Roman Religion; 
ro be faithful to the King, to never depart from the O- 
bedience due to him, and to all thoks that command 
under him; to preſerve, defend, and ſupport, with all 


his Power, the Honour of his Majeſty, his Authority, 


| Rights, and thoſe of his Crown, towards and againſt 
all; to never quit his Service, nor paſs, without his 
Leave, to that of a foreign Prince; to reveal all that 
' ſhall come to his Knowledge againſt the ſacred Perſon 
of his Majeſty, and againſt the State; to keep exact- 
ly the Statutes and Ordinances of the Order; and to 
behave in all Things as a good, wiſe, and virtuous 
Knight ought to do. . N 
After the Knight has took the Oaths in this Form, the 
King embraces him, and gives him the Croſs; after- 
— he is obliged to have preſented to the Aſſem- 
bly held at the Feaſt of St. Louis, King of France, 
in whoſe Honour that Order was inſtituted, his Provi- 


ſions to be there read, and regiſter*d in the Regiſters of 


the Order, and afterwards returned to the King by the 
Regiſterer. The Knights who have obtained Letters to 
be advanced to the Rank of Commanders, and the Com- 


manders to the Rank of great Croſſes, muſt alſo preſent 


them to the Aſſembly. 


This Order enjoys 300, ooo Livres of Revenue, 48,000 


_ Livres whereof are affected to the eight great Croſſes, at 
the Rate of 6000 Livres each ; 32,000 Livres to eight 
Commanders, at 3000 Livres each; 36,000 Livres to 
24 other Knights, at the Rate of 1500 Livres each; 
48,000 Livres to 48 other Knights, at the Rate of 
1000 Livres each; and 25,600 Livres to 32 Knights, 
at the Rate of 800 Livres each ; 4000 Livres to the 
Treaſurer, 3000 Livres to the Uſher, for their Wages, 
Expences of Account, Regiſters, and others, the whole 
yearly ; and the other 6000 Livres remaining, are de- 
ſigned for the Croſſes, and other unforeſeen Expences. 


The Croſs of this Order is Gold, with eight Points, 
| like thoſe of the Holy Ghoſt, and of St. Lazare, with 


 Flowers-de-luces, at the four Angles. In the Middle is 
a Circle, in which, on one Side, is the Image of St. 
Louis, armed with a Cuiraſſe, and over it the royal Man- 
tle, holding in his right Hand a Crown of Laurel, and 
in the left one of Thorns, with the Nails of the Paſſion, 
and this Legend round, Ludovicus Magnus Inſtituit, 169 3. 
And on the other Side of the Circle is a Sword, the 


Point whereof pierces a Crown of Laurel, faſtened with a 


white Ribband, and this Legend round, Bellicæ Virtu- 
tis Premium. This Order is at preſent very common 
in France, almoſt all the Officers being honoured with it. 


Note, That beſore I paſs to the Account of the Orders 
| inſtituted in other Countries, Tl ſpeak of the other 
French Orders, which are either extinf? in France, or 
apocrypbal, as the Orders of St. Remi, of the Dog and 
Cock, of the Genette, of the Cofſe of GeneF, of the 


ORDERS 


rame Prince of the Saracens ; and it was done, in al 


Order of the Star, or till the Time of St. Lyzis; though | 


Hel Ghoſt at Montpelliet, of Our Lad oe . 
of the Porc Epic, or Camal, of the 84.5 3 bil, 
the Yellow String, &c. | ter, of 


The Order of St. Remi, or of the St. Aue. 
is ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted in the Tors, 
Chri 499, and conſequently the moſt antient ear of 
firſt eſtabliſhed in that Kingdom. d the 
The Knights of this Order are ſuppoſed to þ 
at the Bottom of a black Ribband, a Crog pre; Worg 
Argent, charged with a Dove holding in rw 
Phiol received by a Hand of Carnation, The "a g 
of the Medal was ſtamped with the Image of S Pala 
but as neither Mezeray, nor Father Danie 4" ay, 
tion that Order in the Relation they give of thr 0 
tion of the great Clovis, who is pretended to ha Fans 
the Inſtitutor thereof at that Time, III follow bee 
1 contenting myſelf with obſerving . 1 
infer from the Silence of thoſe two celebrated 4 5 
negative Argument againſt the Truth of that Ing; 5 
The Order of the Doc, was inſtituted by N 
of Montmorency, called Barbe Torſe, under Phis l. 
King of France, or under his Son Louis IV. when 8 . 
with Adrian Abbot of St. Denis in the Year 12 Bas Ver 
that Prince having brought that turbulent Ecelef — 
to Reaſon, and concluded a Peace with him = 
came to Paris with his Friends, to congratulate het; 4 
on his happy Succeſs, and all appeared before him 1 
Gold Collars round their Necks, at which hun ws 
Effigy of a Dog. 5 ZW 0 
The Order of the Cock, is attributed likenifs to 4 
fame Bouchard of Montmorency, who having to encount ; 
againſt the Moors, choſe the Cock for his Symbol Bu 
at laſt thoſe two Orders were confounded under the New 
or Emblem of Vigilis, which was read round the Eg , 
of the Dog and of the Cock joined together, which buys 
at a Collar made in Form of a Hart's Head, It is x7 
ſured that Philip I. King of France gratified ſcyenl 
Knights with that Mark of Honour. - 
The Order of the GENETTE, was inſtituted in Froms'n 
726, by Charles Martel, Prince and Governor of the whole 
Kingdom under the weak Reign of Childeric III, after the 
famous Battle he gained in that ſame Year, over Ad. 


Appearance, to perpetuate the Memory of that Victory; 
This Order laſted till King Robert had inſtituted the 


we do not find that it was ever approved or confirmed 
by the Pope ; whence it is concluded, that it was rather 
a ſimple Dignity of Knighthood, or a Degree of Honour, 
than a true Order. . 

F. Honore de S. Marie ſays, that the Collar of that 
Order was of three Gold Chains interwoven with Roſs 
enamelled black and red, where hung a Genette, plac 
on a Terraſs enamelled with Flowers. N 
The Order pE La Cosst DE GENETTE, or Cd df 
Broom, was inſtituted, according to Favin (in his Tt 
of Honour and Knighthood) by St. Louis King of Fran 
in the Year 1234, to ſhew his Value for the Queen bs 
Spouſe, Daughter of Berenger Earl of Provence, and tit 
the Evening which preceded the Coronation of the 
Queen, the King himſelf received the Order from the 
Hands of Gautier Archbiſhop of Sens. Though alle 
Authors aſſure that St. Louis has never inſtituted f 
military Order; and Peter Beloy believes that ths ur 
not an Order, but only a Society of young TE; 
deſigned for the King's Service, who were to underſan 
all Sorts of Languages, to explain and tranſlate de Let 
ters of foreign Embaſſadors. ar 
But William de Nangis, a Monk of St. Den, wy 
that he has read in the Life of St. Louis, that Fn © 
Year 1238 that Monarch gave that Order to Ko of ; 
Brother, firſt Earl of Artois, in the Church of wh . 
neille of Compeigne, in the Preſence of a gary * 
Nobility, the ſame Morning, and immediately a Rf * 
Earl had married Mathilde Daughter of the Þ" Yi 
Brabant. In the ſame Manner, lays he, the 3 bh 
gave.alſo that Order the Day of Pentecoſt 2 Gn, and 
Cathedral Church of Paris, to Philip his eldeſt = N 
to Robert his Nephew, Son of the Earl Robe, vs det 
been defeated at Maſſoure in Egypt, with a great © mag 
of Barons, and other French ; and the F call 1950 igel 


« 
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it laſted eight Days, during which the Streets 
gificent that it = ok wich Tapeſtries, the Shops ſhut ; 
Tables in the Streets to treat all Paſ- 


i were 
of Paris 
and there were 


ſengers. nts of Knighthood printed at Paris in 
In the . Figure of the Collar of this Order, 
1671, 18 ompoſed of ſmall ſquare Gold Plates, on which 
which N Flowers-de-luce interwoven with Gold-Cods of 
are . into a Gold Chain, at: the Bottom whereof 
Cros flowerdeliſed at its Extremities: Aſpmole 
n it thoſe Words, Exaltat Humiles, as an Emblem 
by St. Louis to ſhew his Humility. He ſays like- 
p hat the Number of Knights who were to compoſe 
was fixed; which was continued till the Time 
6 es V. that their Cloaths were Coats of white Da- 
bu and violet Hats. 3 . 
maſk, 8 for the Collar, though ſome Criticks he mg 
Bot". /enefirier has better deſcribed ir, when he ſays, 
that F. was only compoſed of two Cods of Broom, one 
the other green, with the Word Jamais; it is 
ading certain, that there was more Ornament 
W., a true Deſcription thereof being ſeen in an antient 
1 - of the Chamber of Accounts of Paris, of the 
| Reg here is found an Account given in by 
1 ert, the King's Silver-ſmith, the r9gth of 
. of the ſame Year, in which is the Expence 
22 the King's Collar: Another for thoſe fent to 
of England, and to ſome Engliſh Lords; and 


rench Lords. Here follows what that 
Accou 


Ar Lags for the King of England, viz. the ſaid Col- 
Ar made in the Faſhion of two large round Quills, 
| « and berwixt thoſe ſaid Quills Cods of Broom, faſtened 

to each other by the Tail, and round it on the Cods of 
« room which form nine Crutches round nine large Pearls, 
ene fifty Gold Letters faſtened to one of the ſaid Quills, 
« which make ten Times the Name of the Word of 
King JAMES 3 and on the fore Part of the Collar Sa 
« large ſquare Broom environed with eight large Pearls 
« {emblable to the Pearls of the Kin g's Collar ; and be- 
« hind has two Cods like the Cods of Broom, open, ena- 
« melled, one white, the other green, and Inſide of 
« each Cod are three large Pearls ; and the faid Quills 
© chaſed with Branches, Flowers, and Cods of Broom. 
© And the three other Collars, one for the Duke of 
« Lixcaſter, the other for the Duke of Glocęſter, and 
«© znother for the Duke of York, ſemblable to this, ex- 
| * ceptthat ſome of the Peatls are not quite ſo big; there- 
« fore for the whole 830 Francks, 3 S. 4 Den. 
The Order of the SP, and of the SgA-SHELL, is 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by St. Louis, when he 
embarked in 1269, with his Sons Philip and Peter, for 


of the Collar and Badge of this Order, which is a Gold 


each Shell two Half-Moons Gules over-againſt one ano- 
ther, Underneath hung a Medal, where a Ship bs re- 
preſented, The Shells repreſented the ſandy Shore of 
Aigues-mortes ; the Half-Moon marks the Power of the 
Turks, and the Ship the maritime Expedition. But there 
s much Appearance that that Order was extinct at St. 


of Charles his Son, born of Valentine, Daughter of Galeas, 


Gold Chain, to which hung a Porcupine with theſe 
Vords, Cominus & Eminus, wanting to ſay thereby, 
that he could as well. hurt John Duke of Burgundy his 
"my, at a great Diſtance from him, as if he was near. 
The Knights were to be noble of four Races. Their 
Habit conſiſted of a violet Velvet Mantle, with a Cha- 
peron of Ermines, An $24, eee 

The Order of the FETT ER, was inſtituted by John 
0 ke of Bourbon, Son of Louis II. in 1414, in the 
Church of our Lady at Paris. Sixteen Gentlemen only 
a to be received, Part Knights and Part Eſquires. 
The Knights, as well as the Duke of Bourbon himſelf, 


lined with Furs, and ſtreight Sleeves, 


Bath: A Knit 


'« And to the faid John Compere, Goldſmith, yang E 


- but the Reſtoration of the Order, which 


the Holy Land, We ſee in the Theatre of the Honour of 
Knighthood, printed at Paris, in 1671, the Deſcription 


Chain, on which are faſtened ſeveral Shells ; between 


Lair Death, which happened the Year following, 

iz. the 22d of Auguſt 1270. F 
The Order of the Pox cup Ix RE, was inſtituted in France 

by the Duke of Orleans in the Year 1394, at the Baptiſm | 


Duke of Milan. The Ornament of the Knights was a 


who was Chief thereof, were obliged to wear every Sun. 
day at the left Leg, a Father of Priſoner, hanging at 4 
Chain, and in caſe of Failure were to give four Sols pa- 
riſis to the Poor. The Fetter of the Knights was Gold, 
and that of the Eſquires Silver. This Order was ſoon 
entnd t. 12 5 

The Order of the VE LILO. STRIX e, was 
the Duke of Nevers 
by Henry IV. 


Note, That from France I'll paſs into England, where 
the only two Orders ſubſiſting at preſent are thoſe of 
the Bath, and of the Garter. 


The Inſtitution of the Ox DER or THE BA TR, is at- 
tributed by Joſeph de Michaelis, and William Cumden, to 
Henry IV. King of England, who, ſay they, in 1399, 
the Day of his Coronation, made Knights in the Tower 
of London the 46 Gendarms who had watched the pre- 
ceding Night, and took the Oath. He gave Ram 
large green Robes, which reached down to their Feet, 

' with Cloaks of the 
ſame Colour, tied on the left Shoulder with a String = 
white Silk, at the End whereof were two large Tufts: 
Others pretend, that the Origin of that Inſtitution comes 
from that two Widows being at Law together, on which 
they could not ebtain Judgment of the common Judges, 
went to aſk Juftice of the King while he was in the 
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| inſtituted by 
in 1606, and ſoon after ſuppreſſed 


x ght who was there preſent, ſaid then to the 
King, Sir, the Crown you poſſeſs, and which is ſupported 
by the Power of God, and your Piety, extends itfelf over 
all your Subjefts , there are two Widows who aſt the Fuſtice 
from you, which they could not obtain from your Officers. 
The King ſuſpending the Pleaſure he was taking in the 
Bath, went to hear thoſe Women, and did them Juſtice ; 
and in remembrance of that Action inſtituted the Order 
in Queſtion. But William Camden ſays, that it was then 
at that Time 


was entirely extin&t, | b 
In the preceding Centuries the Knights were com- 
monly choſen among Perſons of the firſt Rank, who had 

not yet entered into any Order of Knighthood; and it 
was conferred at the Day of the Coronation of a King or 
Queen, or of their Nuptials, or when the Inveſtiture was 
given to a Prince of Wales, or to a Duke of Vort. In 
theſe Days they had the Honour to ſerve at the King's 
Table, and to accompany him to the Places of Ceremony, 
cloathed in blue Cloaths, with a Knot of white Silk in 
Form of a Croſs, and a Capuce on the Left Shoulder 
their Sword at their Side, and their Spurs at their Heels, 
For Mark of their Dignity they wore three Crowns of 
Gold within a Circle of Gold likewiſe, with this Legend in a 
Border of Purple, Tx1a in vunum, 7hree in one, making 
an Alluſion to the bleſſed Trinity of the divine Eſſence: 
But ever ſince the three Kingdoms have been reunited, 
under James I. the ſame Words have been applied to it. 
The Kings Henry IV. in 1399, Richard III. in 1480, 
and Henry VIII. in 1533, made Knights of the Bath, 
each the Day of their Coronation.” 75 
The learned Redius, ſo well verſed in what regards 
Antiquity, has produced an antient Manuſcript where- 
by he proves three Things.—The firſt, that this Order 15 
very antient, and that there are but few Centuries fince 
it flouriſhed ftill in England. —The ſecond, that the 
"Cuſtom was to create the Knights thereof in Time of 
Peace. The third, that Ceremonies of their Reception, 
and the Conditions they obliged themſelves to were as 
follow. £ " 
When a Gentlemn wanted to be made a Knight, he 
was, according to the Englifh Cuſtom, honourably re- 
ceived by the Courtiers, vis. by the Grand Chamber- 
berlain if he was at Court, or by the Marſhal, or ſome 
other great Officer : He had two Eſquires given him to 
direct the Ceremony, and inſtruct him in what he had 
to do. If he arrived at Court at Dinner-time, he ſerved 
the King with a Diſh only, and afterwards the Eſquires 
conducted him into a Chamber prepared for him, and he 
was no more ſeen that Day. Towards the Evening 
about the Hour of Veſpers, the Eſquires would ſend him 
a Barber, who prepared him a Bath adorned with fine 
Linnen Cloth, as a Place to repoſe himſelf, and hung 
round with Tapeſtries, becauſe of the Cold of the Night, 
As ſoon as he had had his Beard ſhav'd, and his cr 
oh . 


| 
| 


* 
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cut, the Eſquires were to inform the King that it was 
Veſpers-Time, and that his Subject who aſpired to 
Knighthood, was in the Bath. Then the King com- 
manded a Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber to take along 
with him, two of the moſt antient, and moſt ſedate 
Knights, and go vith them to the Chamber of the No- 
vice, to give him their Advice, and inſtruct him of the 
Manner he was to receive the Order, and behave in the 
Dignity of a Knight. Wy 
Afterwards the other Eſquires of the Court, accom- 
panied by Muſicians, went jumping, ſinging, dancing, 
and making a great Noiſe before the Door of his Cham- 
ber. So ſoon as the two Eſquires who were along with 
him could hear the Noiſe, they undreſſed him, and made 


him enter the Bath, mean while the Noiſe and the Sym- 


phony ceaſed. The principal Knights enter'd afterwards. 
the Room, without Noiſe, and after they had compli- 
mented one another, the moſt antient repreſented to 
him who was in the Bath, the Honour he received, ad- 
ding ſome Advices, beſides, and telling him, Sir, it is 
much Honour for you to be put in that Bath. After he 
had given him the neceſſary Inſtructions, they all, with 
their Hands, threw ſome of the Water of the Bath over 
his Shoulders, and taking their Leave of him, quitted 
his Room for a little Time. In that Interval the E- 
ſquires were to take him out of the Bath, and put him in 
a very clean Bed, but without Curtains ; then they dreſ- 
ſed him very warm, becauſe he was to watch all Night, 
putting, beſides, over his common Cloaths, a Coat of 
red Cloth, with long Sleeves, and a Capuche like thoſe 


of Hermits. The Barbers returning, carried away the 


Bath, and all that was in the Room, and whether the 
Novice was an Earl, Baron, Baneret, or Batchelor, the 


Barbers kept his Collar on their Word. Afterwards the 


Eſquires opened the Chamber to the Knights, that they 
ſhould conduct the Novice to the Chapel, which was 
done at the Sound of the Muſick of the Singers, in Dan- 
cing and giving ſeveral Marks of Mirth, The Eſquires 
and the Prieſts could alone remain in the Chapel, all 
Night, with the new Knight, on whom the Doors were 
ſhut, The Knight ſpent that Night in Prayers. At 
Day break, he confeſſed his Sins, heard Maſs, and took 
the Sacrament ; having all that Time a Taper lighted in 
his Hand, which he held on the Side of the Goſpel 
while it was reading; and after it was read, he returned 
to his Place. At the Elevation of the Hoſt, one of the 
Eſquires took his Capuche off his Head; and at the 


latter End of the Maſs, at the Goſpel, In principio, &c. 


he returned to the Altar, with his Taper in his Hand, 
which he offered upon it, at the Moment the Words, 
Et Verbum caro factum eft, &c. were pronounced. He 
offered, likewiſe, a Piece of Money, which was for him 
who conſecrated him a Knight. * 

After Maſs, the Eſquires re- conducted him to his 
Chamber, putting him to Bed till the next Day, and co- 


vering him with a Covering of Cloth of Gold, called by 


the Engliſh, Sigleton. 


The next Day in the Morning, when the Eſquires 


, thought it was Time, they went to tell the King: Sir, 
oben will it pleaſe your Majeſty that our Knight ſhould be 


awaked? The King commanded immediately that the 
Knights, Eſquires, and Muſicians ſhould return in the ſame 
Manner as the preceding Day, to awake the Knight, 
dreſs him, and conduct him to the King's Prefence Cham- 
ber. At the Noiſe made at their Arrival, the Eſquires 
open'd the Doors, and the Knights being enter' d, they 
ſaid, Sir, we wiſh you good Morning, it is Time to riſe. 
While they were faying this the Eſquires lifted him up 
under the Arms, and the moſt noble and moſt ſe- 
date Knight, gave him his Shirt, another his Stockings, 
2 third his Coat, and anotner preſented him a Coat of a 
dark Red, which according to the Mode of thoſe Times, 
was bordered with Purple. Two others helped him to 
come out of Bed, two put on his Stockings, and two fa- 
ſtened his Ruffles, and another girtzd him with a Belt of 
white Leather, another combed him, another put his 
Cap on his Head, and laſtly, another gave him his 
Cloak of Purple Silk, with the white String, and a Pair 
of white Gloves. | 
All the Ornaments wherewith the Novice came to 
Court, to receive the Order of Knighthood, were given 
to keep, to the Knight, who was to ſerve him of 
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Before him walked a young Eſquire, car 


Knight, he commanded him to faſten the 


Chapel, he was met by the Clerk of the King's Kitchin, 
his Spurs on his bare Word and Faith, ſaying, J on the 
Clerk of the King's Kitchin, that take on 


Then the moſt antient Knights re- conducted him in- 


without eating, or drinking, and not even making the 
conducted with the ſame Ceremony to his Chamber, 


naments, which were put in the Hands of the King at 
Arms, or of the Muſicians, to whom he gave ſomeMo- 


neglected; though his preſent Britannick Majeſty, made 


E R. 


Proxy, as well as the Bed, the Cover 

reſt; ſo that nothing was left a 0 a 
Belt, the String, and the Gloves. Then m Cap, the 
his Horſe, preceded by the Eſquires and Muſic "One 
conducted him to the King's Preſence Cha ben Who 
Horſe had a Houſing of black Leather; dhl. d. Hi 
were of white Wood, the Girts black Ing * Stir, 
Leather, black, with a large and very lon 0 © Break. 
ing in the Middle; but he had no Iv * Nang, 


was black, with a long Bridle, and a s 1 Bit 


rying his Sword 


and the Spurs hanging at the Scabbard, which yy 


white Leather, as well as the Belt; of 
any 1 the whole without 
At his approaching the King's Hall, | 
to meet him, and a him Oe Marſh vent 
Marſhal took upon him the Care of Fry ade, the 
the Knight conducted the Novice to the firg Taft 
the Hall, and afterwards to the ſecond, where h de of 
the Arrival of the King. Mean while, the Youn 2 
who carried the Sword and Spurs, went to pl To 
ſelf between the two other Eſquires, who dug in. 
the Feaſt. The King, at his Arrival, aſked o al 
Spurs, and having given them to the moſt 2 
Ment 
of the Novice, who was kneeling. That = Fees 
Knight took the Leg of the Novice, Putting it _ 
his, and after he had faſtened the Spur, kiſſed , *crols 
ceeding in the ſame Manner to the left Leg 5 
King approaching him, girted him with the rg the 
the new Knight lifting up his two Hands joined * 
the King gave him the Acolade, touched him Ker. 
Neck, ſaying, Be a good Knight, and kiſſed him 2 
Afterwards he was conducted to the Chapel 3 the 
great Altar, always in the Middle of the Muſic 
There he kneeled, laying his right Hand on the Al 
and promiſed to help towards defending the holy 
Church, Afterwards he took his Sword and Belt, 7 
having conſecrated them with much Reſpect, to God = 
his Saints, he prayed them to help him to maintain the 
Dignity of the Order to the End of his Life. Thisdore 
he drank a Glaſs of Wine. At his coming out of the 


who advancing towards him with a Knife, took of 


N my Mord theſe 
Spurs, and if you happpen to do ſomething unuurthy of P 


Knight, which God forbid, I'll break them on your Hel. 
to the King's Hall, where he ter at Table with them, but 


leaſt Motion, 
When the King was gone, the new Knight was re- 


where he was ſerved a Dinner. Afterwads the Chamber 
being ſhut,. he was undreſſed of all his Cloaths and Or- 


ney; and the red Capuche he had in the Night, was al 
given to thoſe who kg watched. Afterwards he took 
his blue Coat with narrow Sleeves, and a String of 
white Silk hanging on the left Shoulder. 

In that Condition he was conducted by the Knights 
and Gentlemen before the King, to whom he ſaid, Prince, 
moſt worthy of all Reſpect, I come to return my noſt hun- 
ble Thanks to your Majeſty for the Honour and Favour you 
have done me, and proteſt, that in the Sentiments of the 
moſt humble and most profound Gratitude, PII remain, Kc. 
and then departed. The Eſquires taking their Leave of 
the Knight, likewiſe, by a wake Compliment, Ti 
done they left the Knight, who was then armed according 
to the antient Cuſtom of England. 

Charles Il. King of England, the Day he was crowned 
made ſeveral Knights of the Bath, according to the al. 
tient Cuſtom z whence it is concluded by ſome Authors 
that this Order is peculiar to the Kingdom of Engians 
but ever ſince the Church of England has been i 
minant, and the Suceſſion to the Throne eftabliſhe n 
the Proteſtant Line, the Order of the Bath has been ur 


. E; 

a great Number of them at his Acceſſion to the Throne: 

the gs 
an 


but the Ceremony was quite different from 
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only in a Proceſſion and Inſtallation, his 39! 1 sog HENRY VIII. Son of Har VII. Wh CEE. 


pd confifted g Veiter len, fince Duke of Camber ey! 
Highneſs Prifice W/iltrom, ince Duke of Cumber- declared himſelf Ch | 
e mad Grand Maſter thereof. : 1 of Eng 1 * er of the Church | 


* That here follows the Chronology of the Grand 4 1547 EpwaRD IX. Son of Henry vil. pied! 
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| f the Order of the Bath, to his Royal High. | of Jane Seymour, his third Wife, di * 
Ma de Duke of Cumberland, incluſively. The E : [ | young, under the Tuition = roy oy 
Column contains the Number of Grand Maſters, the ! BY Seymour. 1355 "a 
(cond the Years of Chriſt, the third their reſpective | 1553 | Mkr, Daughter of Henn VIII. mar- 
c. the fourth their Years of Maſterſhip. 1 ried to Philip II. King of Spain. 5 
Names, — 25 | 42 | 1558 ELIZABETR, B of Henry VI 2 
moLocY of the GRAND MasTzxs of the Order of | and of Anne of Bullen. . 
Cuno be BaTH. 43 | 1602 | James VI. Ki . | 44 
| the BATH, _ 7 Neph 172 of Scotland, Grand- 
Jour” | Re ew of James IV. and of Marga- 
| ir ; | | a- 
= . m - 3 e England. 32 | 1 Daughter of Henry VII. King. of 
3 [Linz yaiD Son of Ethekwold Tam, 1} en and Iſt of the Name, King 
150 ETHELBERT, his Brother. PREY 5 44 1625 „ f 23 
$63 | ETHELRED, third Brother of Ethelbald. | 9 45 | 1649 | CHarLes Il 3 * E 
3-2 | ALFRED, his fourth Brother, crowned | 6] 168 Bar arles I. 36 
7 | ar Rowe feng 4 5 | JaMEs II. Brother of Charles II. 5 
col Epwarp I. Son of Alfred. 1 4 if | 8 = N Order was as extint | - 
925 ApzLSTAN, natural Son of Edward, 18 Ae, ng Cares = WilliamlII. Q. F | 
eee | 
q 7 Pg . „ 389 | Highneſs William Duke of G | 
5 3 2 — 5 i ; | |. Grand Master. e | 
9⁵ - 1 TT... 7 1H bes 4; 7 
F 
14 978 FTHELRED, natural Son of Edgar. | 38 England in the Palace of a) by Edward III. King of 
E 15 ace of Windſor, in the Year 1330; 
i; | 1016] EpMonD II. Ethelred's Son, 1 though Pelydore Virgil we 3505 
; CanuTEz, King of Denmark, called to But Auth f il put its Origin ſix Years ſooner, 
16] 1017 5 ES 2 . WA: lo PH uthors do not at all agree among themſelves on 
6] HaroLD, natural Son of e E 2 K mor | "7 
x = Canvre II after whoſe Death theD | 5 ward Chamberlain relates, that the King, after a 
1 Ke were expelled from England. panty) Þ 2 E * the Queen, and a great Num- 
19 1043 | S- * III. Son of Etbelred, and. Dancing, the Garter ©: og —— 2 0 
| %} Bi | | e e get: | 3 „ © 18 
me ond LE. 23 Counteſs Fane of Saliſbury (which is the moſt pn i- 
20 1066 HAROLD, L -Nephew of Canute II.. nion) fell, and was taken up by the Ki h iS 
ky bis Sifter, incruded againſt . | Lady ; at which ſome of the Lords preſent ap; loved that 
+ _ 4 * a inſtituted | prized, as thinking it an Action Rane ee 
1 elr y St. ard. * "ey eat M *ch 1 — * 

2110880 WILLIAM II. Son of Villiam J. 15 Kid, Hen ſoit N 2 
2|1101| Henzy I. Son of Williom Rufus, who] of thoſe Days, ſignifying curſed, and declared 2 5 
| having vanquiſhed his other Brother | fame Time, that thoſe who had made a Jeſt of that G i | 
| | Robert, united Normandy to the King- ter, would think th Jar 
| + | dom of England. He left for Here W 1 John Heer: „ * 1 

| Aya ty 1 e ON „ | 83 the Cauſe of that Inſtitu- 
2 „ e wow of Geof- | tion was the Reſtoration of Don Pedro to the * 
. . "goes e a rl o 2 : 25 Caſtille, by the auxiliary Forces of England, under the 
0% II. Earl of 5. mpagne, Son off Prince of Wales ; though it be certain that that Re- 
| of 1 Fg Blois, Henry's Ne-| ſtoration did not happen but ſixteen Years after the 
n Uf ey I. __ 2 5 19 Inſtitution of the Order of the Garter; but he ſays, like- 
4|1155 _ * 5 on of Geoffrey, and of os wiſe, that it was the Garter of the Queen ; that the 
le ug, 2 of Henry J. 34 King gaming her about it, ſhe anſwered, Honi ſoit qui 
| Hos li called Czur de Lion, Son of | 5 mal 9. penſe, on which the King cauſed thoſe Words 
/ 101 Jonn, Bro „ 12 ee rar 1 Garter, o preſerve the Memory 
expel Arthur, Nephew of Richard and | It ſeems "Herald of indoor: ig 
| of Louis Son of Philip K. of We. 116 n de 2 di ad 
2711217! HEXRVY III. Son of Joby, called t 1 | 3 ter diſcovered 
nel. Lands hn, o ex- . * Tous of 2 5 Fact, and has pretty well reconciled 
2811259 Er 33 456 the ditterent pinions of Authors. He rejects abſolutely 
1275 e IV. called the Saint, Son of | < the Hare the Garter, loſt, and ab ind 4 
| | . | M ſtead of a Reaſon of Love, gives ſome more noble and 
29130) [Epward V. Son of Edward IV. kil Ng rol F< u 
| Hau Ki- more heroical. He ſays, that he has found in the Let - 
| » by 2 Iron being thruſt up |. ters Patent of the Indieurion of this Order, which are 
R undament, 1 20 kept at Vindſor, that Edward III. and the Prince of 
311327 EDwWARD VI. Son of E | ; : . 
| 1377) Ric > n of Edward v. 50 Wales his Son, in Days of Magnificence, adorned them- 
hs killed in Go eee of Edward VI. ſelves with that Mark of Honour; and that in the Lear 
320 1200 n. 5 I 23 1344, there being Courſes of the Ring and Launces at 
99 ne — . Couſin of Richard II. by | the Court of England, at which aſſiſted ſome of the moſt 
33|1414 | Hs: * 5 114 eminent Perſons of Europe; the King deſigned to renew, 
41429 3 vi Son of Henry IV. | 9g at that Feaſt, the Order of the round Table; that, not- 
3511461 D Henry V. | 38 withſtanding, becauſe of the great Expences he would 
11 oa . n of Richard Duke of be obliged to make, and of the Impoſſibility of furniſh- 
1 eie D F. ed againſt Henry VI. they | ing the Order with what was neceſſary for its Subſiſtence, 
5 361 1482 Nth, uy A 1 22 he reſolved at laſt, the fourteenth Year of his Reign, to 
. killed þ III. Son of Edward VII. | © eſtabliſh this, and that in the Year 1350, he made the 
or 37 11483 1 y the Duke of Gloceſter. 'M firſt Ceremony thereof at Windſor. He had cauſed the 
N III. Brother of Edward VII. Letters relating to it to be diſpatched ever ſince the 
Fn Ri 1 ra a Battle by Henry Earl of th of Auguf, whereby he exempted from the ſe- 
i 381486 ö e | cular Juriſdiction, the Knights, Canons, and Suppots of 
4 any VII. Earl of Richmond, mar- : the Order | 2 F | 8 
| Vor. Elizabeth Siſter of Edward VIII. 23 By the ſame Letters Patent he gave them the Church. 
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714. 
of Wyradſbury, in the Territory of Lincoln, that of Ut- 
toxhatre at Coventry, and that of Southampton at Exeter. 
Pope Clement VI. ſetting then at Avignon, had granted 
Bulls to the Biſhops of Canterbury and Wincheſter, to re- 
preſent him in the Ceremony; he even exempted the 
Knights and Eccleſiaſticks of this Order from all eccle- 
ſiaſtical Juriſdiftion ; and granted them to releive im- 
mediately from the holy See. | 75 

The King then having built at Vindſor a magnificent 


Church, and a Houſe of Commonalty for the Knights, 


under the Invocation of St. George the Protector of the 
Kingdom, he created twenty-five Knights, declaring 
himſelf their Chief. He eſtabliſhed likewiſe fourteen 
Canons to ſerve the Church, thirteen Vicars, thirteen 
Eccleſiaſticks, and fourteen Singers in the Choirs, and 
gave them ſo conſiderable Revenues, that they could 
beſides maintain twelve poor Knights of noble Extrac- 
tion, whoſe Number is increaſed to twenty-ſix. 


The Ornaments which the King gave the Knights was 


a red Croſs applied on White, the Extremities thereof 
are all even, The Habit was a Doublet of white Silk, 
with the Stockings of the ſame Colour, which reached 
up to the Middle of the Thigh; the Garter, which has 
glven the Name to the Order, was tied under the Left 
Knee, and they were obliged to wear it always ; the 
Colour was blue, and it was embroider'd with Gold, 
Pearls, and precious Stones; in the Middle were ſeen 
theſe Words, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, embroider'd 
likewiſe. With the white Doublet, they had beſides a 


Girdle with Points, the Tags white, and a Crimſon 


upper Coat lined with white Silk, which reached down 


to half the Leg. The Belt was Crimſon likewiſe ; be- 


ſides which they wore a large and full Mantle of blue 
Velvet, faſtened at the Neck with two long Strings of 
blue Silk, worked with Gold, which hung down to the 
Ground. Behind the Mantle they had a long Crimſon 
Capuche, which hung at the Back. 5 
The royal Collar was faſtened on both Shoulders. 
This Collar was Gold, and was to weigh 30 Ounces 
and no more; it is made in the Form of ſeveral Garters, 
in the Middle whereof are Roſes, which are alternately 
white and red, the White having red Leaves, and the 
Red white Leaves. Between each Roſe are two Gold 


Knots. At the Collar hangs the Image of St. George, 


mounted on a white Horſe and killing the Dragon ; and 
that ſmall Picture is alſo enriched with Diamonds, and 
other precious Stones. On the Left Side of their Cloak 
they have for Mark the Garter with the red Croſs, al- 
ready mentioned, applied on White, and on their Head 
they wear at preſent a pretty high Cap of black Velvet, 
round which is a Circle of Gold ſet with precious Stones, 


with two Feathers, one white and the other black. Be- 


ſides which the King had under his Mantle and over his 
Coat a long red String, which reached from the Right 
Shoulder down to the Left Side, which was peculiar to 
him, as Chief of the Order of the Bath. 5 

According to the Statutes, they were on Feſtivals to 
wear round their Neck the Image of St. George, faſtened 
to a Circle of Gold; but in War, and on a Journey, it 
was only to be faſtened with a Ribband. But in Time 
they have found an eaſier Manner of wearing that Mark 


of their Dignity. For at preſent, according to the Re- 
'  eulation of the Year 1626, they wear only on the Left 


Side of their Cloak and Coat a red Croſs in the Middle 


of a Garter, environed with Rays, called the Star, or, 


according to others, the Sun in his Glory. 5 : 
To be admitted into this Order, one was to make 
Proof of Nobility of three Races, and bring Certificates 


of an irreproachable Life. The Inſtitutor eſtabliſhed - 


five Officers of this Order, viz. the Prelate, who was the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter ; the Chancellor, who was antiently 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury, but at preſent that Dignity is 
annexed to that of the Prelate; this wore a Mantle of 
purple Velvet, and on the Breaſt a round Medal, in the 
Form of a white Roſe environed with a Garter, to which 
hung an Eſcutcheon Part with the Arms of the King, and 
with thoſe of the Order. The third Officer was the Re- 
giſterer, who was the Dean of Windſor; the King at 


Arms, who wore a Mantle of Satin; the Black Rod, who 


had a pale-red Mantle, and wore in his Hand a black 
Rod, with Gildings, and at his Neck a Medal with a 
Knot like thoſe ſcen at the great Collar. Laſtly, the 


4 


ORDERS. 


. wanted to travel out of the Kingdom, he 0 4 Knight 


a very conſiderable pecuniary Penalty, 
If a Knight happened to die, the King had all the 

other Knights informed of it, and they aſſembled fix | 
Weeks afterwards, Their Aſſembly was to be of fix at 


given him; and at the Day appointed he went in Com- 


to the Chapter, where he received the Collar from the 


nour of this most noble Order. 


Herald, ' whoſe Coat was adorned 
Great Britain embroidered. _ 
The Eve of the Feaſt of St. George the 
obliged to come to the Chapel of that 
Habit of Ceremony, and to remain there uU tber 
Day; and each was obliged, if he was Ky 1 the n 
of the Commonalty, to have brought thicker 


Nights 
Saint bans 


* Lou 
i 


State with the Arms of St. George, and 45 lair of 


with his own Arms. In the Sittings 3 Other Cha 
where the Chief aſſiſted in Perſon, eich K 
obliged to range himſelf near one of his B nigtt wa 
take his Place, according to the Time of his 
except the Sons and Brothers of the King 
Princes, who were placed according to the: foreign 
They were likewiſe to aſſift at the Mags f. Wy 
deceaſed Knights, and other Chriſtians, unle ad for the 


alledge ſome valid Excuſe to the contra oy they coulg 


his . im hung over his Seat. © OS Okay 
hen the King deſigned to confer the Ou 
foreign Lord, he 3 — him of it = . 
if the Lord accepted it in four Months = ad 
King ſent him the Habits, the Garter,” and te 5 the 
and he was to inform the King within | Collar 
by his Deputy, that he had received them; vi, P. 
puty was obliged to bring at the ſame Time 5 De. 
Velvet Cloak, the Banner, the Sword, the He the blue 
the Buckler, to repreſent his Maſter all fis Lif _ 
The other Knights did alſo the ſame Thins while the 
were abroad, each leaving his Mantle in the War they 
of the College; to be always ready at the King's — . 
The Knights were not allowed to appear with *aſure, 
Mantle in the Chapel, where they were eee * 
the Canons to hear Maſs, after they had al » q , 
their Horſe, and kneeled before the Door of the G ry 
in Honour of St. George their Protector, and thi * 


on ſome 


leaſt, with the Chief; each had a Right to name fx 
Subjects, from among the moſt worthy and the mot 
noble Lords, who were not in any Party again the 
King; and in the Aſſembly there were to be three Dukes 
three Marquiſfes, and three Earls of the fir Rank. 
three Baronets and three Knights of a leſſer Rank, The 
Prelate, or in his Abſence, the Dean, made a Lift of the 
Names, and the King choſe him that had moſt Votes, 
whereof he that was thus elected had immediately Notice 


pany with two Knights and ſeveral Gentlemen, to pre- 
ſent himſelf to the Director; afterwards the King at Arms 
offered him the Mantle, and then he fate down. Soon 
afterwards he aroſe, and went with tae ſame Company 


King's Hands ; then he was preſently admitted into the 
Order, after he had took the Oath of defending al ts 
Life-time, the holy Church, the Honour, Government, aus 
Inſtitutes of the Prince; of working with all his Power, i 
the Increaſe of the Order; and of oppoſing all Quarrels and 
Diſſentions which could cauſe it any Prejudice. And then 
for his Confirmation he was permitted to kiſs the Kings 
Hand, who ſaid to him, The Society of the Order «f (it 
Garter has received you for a Friend, a Brother, an 4 
Companion, in Witneſs whereof I give you this Calla, which 
I pray God you may receive and keep, to refer it 10 bis 
Glory, and to magnify his Name, as likewiſe fit the Ho 


If a Duke, Marquis, Earl, or 2 Baron happened to 


die, he that was elected in his Place was 10 tax Is 
Seat; and over each of thoſe Seats every Knight us 


put his Arms engraven on Braſs, Every one Was _ 
i 


to contribute ſomething towards the Maintenance 0 
poor Knights. | 


Thoſe were the F and Inſtitutes of the Order of 1 


the Garter, at its firſt Inſtitution ; but they have been 


changed ſince by the Kings, according to the Exigenc) 
of the Times. | | 5 
Henry V. renewed them, with ſome e Bo 
Henry VIII. made conſiderable ones in it, are | 
thoſe he brought into the eccleſiaſtical Affairs of EN 


F I each de- 
At firſt it was ordered by the Statutes, that for oF ; 


with "the "Army P 


fa © „ 


cp. YZ. o® 


ed Knig 
. Maſſes, 
four hundred 


O. R 


ut the King ſhould Cauſe to be faid a thou- 
a foreign King eight hundred, a Marquis 
and fifty, a Baron two hundred, and an 
e a hundred. But after the Changes Henry VIII. 
1 Religion, he changed likewiſe that 


jeroduc f the Statutes, 2nd ordered that when a Knight 
0 te, all the other 1 ſhould give Money to 
0 "> x itable Uſes: viz. 3 | 
& employ'd in charirab's be bs 4 
The King of n ; \ TH 
a foreign King art tag 0 3 
111 gh N 
Ao Earl 1 my DO Bb 
A Viſcount © DYE a * 
A Baron _ © 3 TM : 18 4 
And an Eſquire AE o 


| ö alſo ſeen chat the Garter, which at firſt was all 

14, is at preſent enriched with Pearls and precious 
e The Carters which Charles II. diſtributed were 
dual with. his Picture, together with the Image of 


. heck regard to the Habits of the Order, it muſt be 


the Knights was of ſuperfine Engizſb Cloth, with this 
Diſtinon that the Poe ] Ze them were permit- 

+6 year it, either of Silk or of Velvet, at their Diſ- 
9 We find likewiſe that Heury VI. was the firſt 


who gave the Mantle of Velvet to all the Knights; which 


| as been practiſed ever ſince. They uſed befides to line 
| heir Mantle with Furs, according to their Quality : The 


King had his lined with Ermin, and the others with 


F nhich fuited beſt their Quality; but Queen Eliza. 


zu ordered that all the Linings ſhould be of white Da- 
naſk, The Cap they wear at preſent appears to be very 
4Rrent from the antient 3 for in the Statutes of Hen. VIII. 


* is called Humerale, which would make one believe that 
i covered the Shoulders as well as the Head. We find | 
that that ſame Covering of the Head is called Capptium, 


in French Chaperon. OT C 
That Cap has alſo ſuffered different Alterations at dif- 
ſerent Times. Under Henry VIII. it was very low, un- 
der Elizabeth it was much higher, and James I. regulated 
the Form thereof, ſuch as we ſee it at prcfent. 


Day, is a Medal, called the Eitile St. George, whoſe 
Antiquity goes no further back than Henry VIII. who 
ordered them by a Patent to wear it hanging at a Gold 
| Chain, or a black Ribband, they were to have round their 
Necks at all Times, even out of the common Functions 
of the Order; but in publick Ceremonies they mult al- 
ways wear the Collar. The Day of the Feaſt of St. 


with all. the Habits and Ornaments of their Dignity, as 
likewiſe at all the great Feſtivals ;' and as often beſides 


Windſor, e IS: 

At their Death they left their Habits to the College, 
and to the King the Jewels he had given them. As for 
the great Collar they were not obliged to wear it, except 
a the Feaſt of Eaſter, of Pentecoſt, and of the Apoſtles, 
ad at the King's Birth-day, and on that of his-Corona- 
ton; but they were always to wear the Garter, except 
when on Horſeback, for then they only wore a blue 
Ribband on their Lew... By nl 

At preſent the Knights wear every Day beſides the 
barter, a blue Ribband a- croſs their Body from the Left 
Shoulder down to the Right Hip; and at the lower End 
of that Ribband is faſtened a Gold Medal, on one Side 
1580 ls the Image of St. George within a Gold Circle 
t with Diamonds; and on the other ſome Ornaments 
m 2 Gold Circle ſet with Diamonds likewiſe this is cal- 
- the George. 
tle Box which opens, and where ſome Knights keep 
ometimes the Picture of their Miſtreſs, DI 
3 1 on the Days of Ceremony, wear beſides 
fide. Bt Shoulder a Scarlet Chaperon, like the Pre- 

ats and Counſellors of the Parliament . of France : 


s is perhaps what TE | 
e Word "x fog is underſtood in the Statgtes, by 


ſerved, that the Mantle which the Inſtitutor gave 


George, they were obliged to affiſt at the divine Service, 


is they appeared before the King in the Chapel of 


This Medal is notwithſtanding like a 


When the Kings of England give this Order to ſome 
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ndebour g 


foreign Prince, they ſend him all the 
cording to the Statutes, and as it ap 
ing Letter of Charles II. to the EleQor of Bra 
when he ſent him the Order of the Garter, in 1654 
© My Brother, the Affurance I have of your F riendſhip 
© by ſeveral Teſtimonies you have given me of it 
me to ſeek all Means which will be ca 


vereign of the moſt antient, and moſt noble Order of the 
Garter, to chuſe you one of the Knights, Peers, and 
Companions of the ſaid Order, hoping thereby to 
you, and to increaſe 

the Good and Profperity of that moſt noble Society; 
had not only the Kings 

of England, our Predeceſſors, for Sovereigns, but like- 
wiſe ſeveral Emperors, foreign Kings and Princes, for 
Companions; as likewiſe to give you an evident Mark 
of our Affection, and of the high Eſteem I have for 
your Merit and Perſon ; and for Confirmation of your 
Election I ſend you by Mr. Waller, Knight, Garter 
King at Arms, the Medat called George, the. Garter, 
and the Star, to wear them in the uſual Manner, that's 
to ſay, the Medal round your Body, the Garter on 
the Left Leg, and the Star on the Left Side of your 
Coat or Mantle. The faid Mr. Waller will aſſure you 
* from me, that I deſire paſſionately to perſuade you that 
Jam, my Brother, your affectionate Brother and Cou- 
5 + C. R.—This Letter was wrote from Paris in the 
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Yean 1654. 


Every foreign Prince, after he has received theſe 
Marks and Ornaments of the Order, is obliged to ſend a 


Deputy to the Caſtle of Vindſor, to be received with the 


uſual Solemnities, and muſt give a Mantle of the Order, 
his Helmet, Creſt and Sword to remain always in the 

Church of Windſor. When that Deputy or Proxy is in- 

ſtalled, the Sovereign of the Order, or he whom he 

has appointed, ties the Mantle on the Right Arm, and 

after that Inſtallation, he is to wear it no more for the 

Perſpn who has ſent hm. 

Henry IV. King of France, having received likewiſe 
the Order of the Garter, in 1596, from Queen Elizabeth, 
ſent in the Year 1600 to Windſor, M. de Chaſtres, Knight 


of the Order of St. Fohn of Feruſalem, Governor of 


Dieppe, and one of his Lieutenant-Generals in Normandy, 


alãlzzs his Proxy, to be inſtalled in his Place; which was 
Among the Ornaments which the Knights weat every 


done after the Chevalier de Chaſtres had promiſed in 

the Name of the King of France to obſerve the Statutes 

of the Order according to the Form and Tenure, his 
Majeſty had already ſwore it, in the Year 1596, when 
he received the Order, in theſe Terms: We, by the 
Grace of God, King of France and Navarre, ſwear, 
< vow, and promiſe ſolemnly, on our Honour and 
Word of a King, that we'll obſerve and maintain the 
< Statutes and Ordinances of the moſt noble Order of 
© . Monfieur St. George, called the Garter, in what they'll 
not be found contrary to our Catholick Religion, our 
Royal Grandeur and Majeſty, nor to the Statutes and 


© Ordinances of our two Orders of the Benoit Holy Ghost, 


and Monſieur St. Michael. In Witneſs whereof we 
have ſigned theſe Preſents with our own Hand, and 
have cauſed our Privy Seal to be affixed to it.“ At 
Rouen the 2d of Ofober, 1596 | 
Francis I. Henry II. Charles IX. and Henry III. alſo 
| Kings of France, received likewiſe the ſame Order, 
which has alſo been given to five Emperors, to ſeveral 
Kings of Spain, of Portugal, Poland, Naples, Denmark, 
and Sweden; to the Dukes of Burgundy, of Savoy, Mi- 
lan, Ferrara, Urbino, and to ſeveral ſovereign Princes of 
Germany; which has engaged me to give here in the 
Chronology of the Grand Maſters, and Sovereigns of that 
Order, the Liſt of the Knights who have been aggre- 
gated under each Chief, that it may be ſeen by ſo many 
illuſtrious Names, how much that Order is ſtill famous 
throughout all Europe. The firſt Column contains the 
Years of Chriſt ; the ſecond, the Names of the Grand 
Maſters, Sc. and the third, the Years of their Maſter- 
ſhip : Therefore, | 4 
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CHRONOLOGICAL Success10N of the Grand Maſters, 
Knights of the Order of the GarTER, in 
England, x 


and 


1350 


I Hugh Wroteſley. 


I William Bohun, Earl of Northampton. 


EpwarD III. King, Inflituter, and firt 


| Chief of the Order. | 


KNn1GHTS. - 

Epwarp of England, Prince of Wales. 
HENRY of England, Duke of Lancaſter. 
Thomas of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
Peter de Foix, Captal of Buch. | 


| Raoul Zarl of Stafford. 


William Montagu, Earl of Saliſbury. 


: Roger Mortimer, Earl of March. 


John Baron of PIſle. 
Bartholomew de Burgheſt. 
John of Beauchamp. 
John Mohun. 

Hugh of Courtenay. 
Thomas Holland. 


— 


John Grey. 


Richard Fitz Simon. 
Miles Stapleton. 
Thomas Wall. 


Noel Loringe. 3 
John, Sir, of Chandois. 
James Audeley. 

Otho Holland. 

Hacy Kam... 
Sanches d' Abrichcourt, 
Walter Paveley. | 


afterwards King. 


| LionzL of England, Duke of Clarence. 


Jonx of England, Duke of Lancaſter, 


Epox p of England, Duke of York. 


Joan of Montfort, Duke of Britanny, 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford. 


John Haſtings, Earl of Pembroke. 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Berwick. 
Richard Fitz Allen, Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. | **VVV 
Robert Ufford Earl of Suffolk. 

Hugues Earl of Stafford. 


| Enguerran of Courcy, Earl of Bedford. 5 
Guichard of Angouleme, Earl of Hunting-1 


don 


| Edward Spencer. 


William Latimer. 


| Renault of Cobham. 


John Nevil, Baron of Ruby. 
Raphael Baſſet, Baron of Drayton, | 
Walter Manny. | | 


I William Fitz Warren. 


Thomas Ufford. 


I Thomas Felton. 


1377 


Francis Van Hall. 
Fougues Fitz Warren. 
Alan Boxhull. 


Richard Pemburge. | 


Thomas Utreight. 
Thomas Baneſter. 
Richard de la Vache. | 
Guy Brian. x fem 
RICHARD II. King Edward's Grandſon, 
ſecond Chief of the Order. | 


| | KNIGHTS. ; 


terwards King, IV th of the Name. 


| WiLLiam Duke of Guelderland. * 
Earl of Holland and | 


WILLIAM of Bavaria, 
Haynault. | | 
Thomas Holland, Duke of Surrey. 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter. 
| Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 


| and Duke of Albermarle. 
Michael de la Pool, Earl of Suffolk, 


| William Scrope, Earl of Wiltſhire, 


RIcHARD of England, Prince of Wales, | 


- 


Tromas of England, Duke of Gloceſter, 
HENRY of England, Earl of Derby, af- 


 Evwarp of England, Earl of Rada, 


3 


*7 


* 
—yB — 
| — 
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. 
— — 


Nicholas Sanesfield. 


1 Louis Clifford. 


| | Henzy of England, Prince of Wales, 
| Joan of England, Duke of Bedford. | 


5 | TroMas of. England-Lancaſter, alla 0 
| Rog ERT Earl-Palatine of the Raine, Duke 
? Jonx of ] England-Lancaſter, called of Beau- 


| Edmund Holland, Ear of Kent. 
Raoul Nevil, Earl of Weſtmoreland, 


| | Thomas Baron of Morley. 
] John Cornwall, Baron Fanhope. 

John Stanlex. 

. | Robert de Umfreville, 


I Thomas Rampſtow. 
Thomas Erpingham. 


HENRY V. 
_—_ John d' Abricourt. 
William Harrington. 
| S161sMonD, Archduke of Auſtria, Emperor. ö 


John Robeſſart. RF 
I William Philip, Baron of Bardolph. 
Jon I. King of Portugal. 


Thomas Montagu, Earl of Saliſbury. 


g Walter, Sir, d' Hungerford. 
| Hexngy VI. King of England, Fab Gif | 


William Beauchamp, 
venny. | 
John de Beaumont. 

William Willoughby. 
Richard Grey. | 


Sir, ef Abeigz. 


Philip de la Vache. 
Robert Knoles. 
Simon Burley. 
John d' Evereux. 
Briant Stapleton. 
Richard Burley. 
Peter de Courtenay. 
John Burlay, 
John Bourchier. 
Thomas Granſton. 


Robert 3 Namur. | 
Hznzy IV. King of England, 251g 1; 

7 Fl , 
Knicnrts, 1 


THOMAS 0 England, Duke of Clarence, 


HumMPHREY 
ceſter. 


of England, Duke o Cb. 


Beaufort, Earl of Dorſet, Duke of "wag 


of Bavaria. 


fort, Earl of Somerſet, Marquis 7 
Dorſet. [6 | wh off 

Thomas Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, 
Edmund Earl of Stafford. | 


Gilbert Baron of Roos. 
Gilbert Baron of Talbot. 
John Baron of Lovel. 
Hugh Baron of Burnell. 


Edward Charleton, Baron of Powis, 
William Arundel. 


John Sabbie. 4 

Sanches de Trane, Te 

King of England, fourth Chief | g 
_ of the Order. 9 
 KniGunrTs 


Richard Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
Thomas Baron of Camoys. 
Simon Felbrige. 


John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon. 


N. Duke of Brige. 
John Blunt. 


HENRY King of Denmark. 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 


Robert Willoughby. _ 
| Henry Fitz Hugh. 1 
John Grey, Earl of Tankerville. 
Hugh Stafford, Baron of Bourchier. 
Henry Tank-Clux. 


Pailie Duke of Burgundy. 


of the Order. 

Fe KNIGHTS. 
John Talbot, E. of Shrewſbury. 
Thomas Baron of Scales. 


| John Falſtaff. 


3 


PrrER 


1461 


— 


—_—_ 


” RicHanD of England, Duke of York. 


| | Thomas Baron of Hoo. 


| Richard Widvil, Earl of Rivers. 
{| JohnMawbrey, Duke of Norfolk. 


FrepeRICK, Archduke of Auſtria, Emp. | | 
| John Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, _ 


| James Butler, Earl of Wiltſhire. 
I | John Sutton, Earl of Dudley. 


- | Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick. 
| William, Baron of Bonvill. 

John Baron of Wenlock. 

| Thomas Lord of Kyriell. 


| John Zynoft, Earl of Worceſter. | 
John Nevil, Marquis of Montague. 
Willam Hubert, Earl of Penibroke. 

Willam Baron of Haſtings. 2 1 


John Lord Aſtleyx. 
| Frxvinand King of Naples = 
\Francis SrForge, Duke of Milan. 


| 


| Robert Lord Harcourt. | 
Anthony Woodvile, Earl of Rivers. 
I Rienan of England, Duke of Gloceſter, | 


| —— LordMountgryſon. 


| John Stafford, Earl of Wiltſhire. 
| Join Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 


Walter Blount, Baron Mountjoy. 


| Cagim1R King of Poland. 


Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 
Thomas Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel. 


e. Percy, Zar of Northumberland. | 
DWARD of England, Prince of Wales. | 


% 


prrzx of Portugal, Duke of Coimbre. ' 


Ratcliff. | | 
em Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel. 


arD King of Portugal. 
puny of EY nd, called of Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerſet. 

n Gre y. 1 

had Nevil, Earl of Saliſbury, 
William Nevil, Earl of Kent. 
ALBERT, Archduke of Auſtria, Emperor. 
Jonx of England, called Beaufort, Duke « f 
Somerſet. 0 | 
Raoul Butler, Baron of Sudley. | 
HzxRV of Portugal, Duke of Viſco, 
John Viſcount Beaumont. Ps 
Gaſton de Foix, Captal of Buch. 
John de Foix, Earl of Candall. 
John Beauchamp, Baron of Powis. 
ALeHoNSE King of Portugal. 


Francis Surien. 
Aupyonss King of Arragon. 


WILIA D. of Brunſwick. 


Henry Bourchier, Earl of Eſſex. 
Philip Wentworth. 7, 


Lionel Baron of Wells. 35 
Thomas Baron of Stanley. 


| EowazD of England, Prince of Wales. 7 Þ 
| GasPaRD of England, Earl of Pembroke, | 


Duke of Bedford. 


John Bourchier, Earl of Berners. 


EpwarD IV. King of England, ſixth Chief | 
„% REG: 
 GzokGE of England, Duke of Clarence, 
Willam Lord Chamberlane. 9 


John Baron Scrope. 


1 


4 © Y 


* 
2 2 


James Duke of Douglas. 
Galard Lord of Duras. 


afterwards King. Fe, 
John Mowbrey, Duke of Norfolk. 
John de la Pool, Duke of Suffolk. 


Willam Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel. 


Walter Ferras, Baron Chartley. 


CHARLES Duke of Burgundy. 


liam Parr. 


Urbino. 


1 of England, Duke of York. 


Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. 


Alvarez Vaſquez d' Almeida, Earl of Ave- i 


REDERICK DE LA ROVERE, Duke of 


22 


mas Grey, Marguiſs of Dorſet. 
Yor, II. 4 E 1 


1 510 | Hznxy VIII. King of England, ninth | 
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Thomas Lord of Montgomery. 
FERDINAND King of Caſtille. 
Hrxcurzs D'Esr, Duke of Ferrara. 
| John King of Portugal. Fs 1] 
1483 | RIcHARD III. King of England, ſeventh | 
| CBief of the Order; and unworthy of both. 3 
| KNIOHTS. | 
John Coniers. $a 227 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
Francis Viſcount Lovel. FAN 
Richard Ratcliff. 
Thomas Baron of Buha. | 
| Thomas Stanley, Ear] of Derby. | 
Richard Trunſtall. | 44 
1486 | Henzy VII. King of England, eighth Chief 
Fl TY Ode. 


= 4 
: 


12 
|  KnicunrTs. 5 
I John de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
| Giles Baron of Aubeny. | 
| Thomas Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel. 
| George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury. 
| John Viſcount of Wells 
John Stanley, Baron Strange. 
Edward Wydeville. _ | 
John Baron Dinham. 6 . 
MaxiMiLI1an, Archduke of Auſtria, Em- 
_ . 
John Savage. 
I William Stanley. 
V | 
_ | ALPHoNsE of Arragon, Duke of Calabria. 
_ ] Ax TRHUR of England, Prince of Wales. | 
Thomas Grey, Marquiſs of Dorſet | 
| Henry Piercy, Earl of Northumberland. 
Henry Bourchier, Earl of Eſſex. 
Charles Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter. 
I Robert Willoughby, Baron of Brook. 
Edward Poyningss. 
Gilbert Talbot. EO 
| RESI FRO p 
| Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. |}; 
_ | Henzy Fl England, Duke of York, af- 
| rerwards King of England. a2 
Edward of Courtenay, Earl of Devonſhire. 
- | Richard Guilfondeo png inn”: 
Edmund de la Poole, Earl of Suffolk. 
I Thomas Douel. 8 
I Renault Bray. 

Jonx King of Denmark. r 
Gvur-UBaLD DE La Roverxe, Duke of | 
| Urbin. FEE 
| Herald Fitz Gerald, Earl of Kildare. 
_ | Henry Stafford, Earl of Wiltſhire, 
| Richard Grey, Earl of Kent. z 
Richard Ap-Thomas _ | 9 

PaiL1P King of Caſtille. 
Thomas Brandon. 5 
CHARLES V. Emperor, and King of Spain. 


— — — 8 * 


—— — - . . — - 


. . 
— — — — —T—Æ —— — 
. 


(bief the Order. 
euer 
I Thomas Baron d'Arcy, 
I Edward Sutton, Baron Dudley. 
I EMaAnvuEL King of Portugal 
I Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
I Thomas Weſt, Baron Delawar. 
Henry Baron Marney. * 1 
George Nevil, Baron Abergavenny. | 
Edward Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
| Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
Julian de Medicis, an Italian. 
Edward Stanley, Baron Mounteagle. 
Thomas Dacres, Baron Gylleſland. 
William Baron Sandee. 
Henry of Courtenay, Marguiſs of Exeter. 
FERDINAND, eror. 33 
Richard Wingfielc. 
I Thomas Boullen, Earl of Ormond. 
Walter d'Evereux, Earl of Hereford. 

ARTHUR of England, Baſtard of King Ed- 
ward IV. Viſcount Liſle. _} 

| Robert Radcliff, Earl of Suffex. | 


1 Rn Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel. | 
- 8 ; 


Thomas 


i 4 
* 
* 
— 


_ — ————— ————— — —— —— 


718 


1547 


15333 


1558 


2 


| Thomas Manners, Earl of Rutland. 
Henry Fitz-Roy, Duke of Richmond and 
Somerſet. 

Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weſtmoreland. 

William Blount, Baron Mountjoy. 


2g 10K Fitz-William, Earl of Southamp- 


| ee Guildford. | 

| Francis I. King of France. 

John Vere, Earl of Oxford. 

Henry Percy, Earl of 9 

Anne, Duke of Montmorency, 4 F rench- 
man. 


man. 

JaMEes, King of Scotland. 

Henry Clifford, Earl of Cumberland. 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Eſſex. 

John Ruſſel, Earl of Bedford. 

Thomas Cheney. 

William Kingſton. 

Thomas Audeley, Baron ** Walden, Chan- 


| cellor of England. 


Anthony Brown. 

Edward Seymour, Duke 7 Somerſet. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 
John Gage. 


Anthony Wingfield. 


John Sutton, Duke of Northumberland. 
William Paulet, Marquis of Wincheſter. 


William Parr, Marquis of Northampton. 
| John Wallop. 


Anthony de S. Leger. 


Francis Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury. 
Thomas Wriothefley, Earl of Southamp- Fa, 


. ton, 
Epwanbp VI. King of 8 renth 
Chief of the Order. | 


K NIGHTS. 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk. 


Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby. 


Thomas Baron Seymour. 
William Paget, Baron of Beaudeſart. 


I Francis Haſtings, Earl of Huntingdon. 


George Brook, Baron of Cobham. 


Thomas Weſt, Baron Delaware. 


William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 


_ | Henxvy II. King of France. 
Y Edward Finet, Earl of Lincoln. 
| Thomas Darcy, Baron Chiche. 


Henry Nevil, Earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Andrew Dudley. 


| of the Order. 
| | Kn1GunrTs. 
Piney II. King of Spain. 


Henry Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex. 


EMANUEL PurtIBERT, Duke of Savoy. 
} William Baron Howard. 


Anthony Brown, Viſcount Renten. 


Edward, Baron Haſtings. 
Thomas Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex. 


| William Grey, Baron Wilton. 


Robert, Lord of Rocheſter. 


Chief of the Order. | 
ane 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 
Henry Manners, Ear! of Rutland. 
Robert Dudley, Eur of Leiceſter. 
| Adolphus, Duke of Holſtein. 
George Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury. 
Henry Carey, Baron Hunſdon, 


Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. | 


Ambroſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 
CHARLES IX, King of France, 

Francis Ruſſel, Earl of: I. 
Hehry Sidney. $25 

Maximitian II. Emperor. 

Henry Haſtings, Earl of Huntingdon. 


| William Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter, 


Philip Chabot, Earl of r a French: 


Henry Firz-Alan, Earl of Arundel, | 


Mary, Queen of England, eleventh a ö 


EL1ZaBETH, Queen of 28 = | 44 


1602 
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| Francis, D. of Montmoren % French 
Walter Devereux, Earl 7 : 
William Cecil, Baron of Wien | 
Edmond Bridges, Baron of Chandos. 
Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby. 
Henry Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 
HENRY III. King of France. 

Charles Howard, Ear] of Nottingham, | 
RopoLp Hus, Em eror. 

FREDERICK II. King of Denmark. 
Joun Castmir, Count Palatine 


Edward Manners, Earl of Rutland. 
William Brook, Baron of Cobham. 
Henry Scroop, Baron of Bolton. 
| | Robert Devereux, Earl of Effex. 
Thomas Butler, Earl of Ormond, 


Henry Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex. 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. 
HENRY IV. King of France. 
{ James VI. King of Scotland. 
Gilbert Talbot, At of Shrewſbury, 
George Clifford, Earl. of Cumberland. 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
Edward Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter, 
Thomas, Baron of Burgh. 


I Francis Knolles. 

_ | FxEpERICK, Duke of Wittem 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk,” 
George Carey, Baron of Hunſdon, 
Charles Blount, Earl of Deyonſhire, 
Henry Lea. 

| Robert Ratcliff, Earl of Suſſex, 
Henry Brook, Baron of Cobham, 
Thomas Scroop, Baron of Bolton, 
William Stanley, Earl of Derby. 
Thomas Cecil, Baron Burleigh. 


— 


y | Chief of the Order, 

5 KuioRHTs. 

_ | Henzy of England, Prince of Wis, | 

_ | CanisTIan IV. King of Denmark, 
Louis Stuart, Duke of Richmond. 

Henry Wriotheſley, Earl of oY 

John Erſkin, Earl of Mar. 

I William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 

_ | ULxic, Dake of Holſtein, 

| | Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, 

Robert Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury. _ 

Thomas Howard, Viſcount Bindon. 

George Hume, Earl of Dunbar. 

Philip Herbert, Zarl of Montgomery. 


I charles of England, Prives of Walls, of 


terwards King. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Norfolk, 
Robert Carr, Earl of Somerſet. 


| Mavrice of Nassav, Prince of Orange. 
Thomas Ereſkin, Viſcount Fenton. 
| William Knolles, Earl of Banbury. 
| George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 
Robert Sidney, Earl of Leiceſter. 
George Hamilton, Earl of Cam bridge, 
| Edme Stuart, Duke of Lenox. 
| | Chriſtian, Dake of Brunſwick. 
_ | William Cecil, Earl ef Saliſbury. 
James Hay, Earl of Carliſle, 
Edward Sackville, Earl of Dorſet. 
Henry Rich, Earl of Holland. 
| | Thomas Howard, _ of Ta 
25 ChARTES I. King of Great PI", 
N 8 teenth 2 of the Order. 
KNIOHIsS. 


reuſe, a Frenchman. 


King of Sweden. 


| 5 Orange. 


Rhine, Duke of Bavaria. 7.» 


| Chriſtopher Hatton, Chancellor of Englng, | 


Edward Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, 


JAuxs J. King of Great Britain, thirteen | 


Freptrick CasMIR, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, Elector, and King of Bohemia, | 


four 24 


CLAu plus of LonkAm, Duke of Cher- 
GusTavus ADOLPHUS, called the GREAT) 


HENRY FREDERICK of Naſſau, Prince of 
Theophilus 


7] 


7 


hi | 


p - 
. * 
3 
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2 — Ear! if ferdaenpeon 
when Weſton, Earl of Portland. 
Robert Berty, Earl of Lindley. 

William Cecil, Eart of Exeter. 


bridge. 


Rhine, Elector. 

James Stuart, Duke of Lenox. 
Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby. 
William Douglas, Earl! of Morton. 


terwards King. 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. 


wards Kin 


Bavaria. 
WII LIAN of Naſſau, Prince of Orange. 


Dake of Epernon, a Frenchman, 


teenth Chief of the Order. 
KNIGHTS. 


"20 Munk len, Count Palatine of we Rhine, [ 


Duke of Bavaria. 
James Butler, Duke of Ormond. 


| EDWARD, Count Palatine of the Raine, 


Dude of Bavaria. 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 


William Duke of Hamilton. 5 
Thomas Wriothefly, Earl of Southampton. 


"3 


William Cavendiſh, Duke of Newcaſt 
James Graham, Marquiſs of Montrols. 


| James Stanley, Earl of Derby. 

| George Digby, Earl of Briftol. «© 
| Hzenzxy of England, Duke of Gloceſter. | 
 Hexnxy CHARLES de la Trimouille, Prince 


of Tarent, a Frenchman. 


Orange, afterwards King of England. 


\| FREDERICK WILLIAM, Elefor of Bran- | 


diebourg. 


à Frenchman. 


Grone Monk, Duke of Albemarle. 


Edward Montague, Earl of Sandwich. 


Willam Seymour, Dake of Somerſet. 


Aubrey de Vere, Ear! of Oxford. 


Edward d Montague, Earl o 7 Marcheſter. 
William Wentworth, 1 of Strafford. 


enRIisr TAN, Prince Denmark. 


James Scot, Duke of mouth. 


Jaugs ef England, Duke of Cambridge. 
| CHarxLEs XI. King of Sweden. 

| Joan Gzoxor, Duke of Saxony, Eles 

| Chriſtopher Monk, Duke of Albemarl 


John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale. 


Henry Somerſet, Margquiſs of Worceſter. 


Henry Jermin, Earl bf St. Alban. 
William Ruſſel, Earl of Bedford. 


I Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlingron. 


9 


Thomas Butler, Ear! of Oſſory. 


Charles Fitz Roy, Duke of Southampton. 


| John Sheffield, Earl Mulgrave. 


_—_ Cavendiſh, 'Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Thomas Oſborn, Earl of Danby. 


Henry Fitz Roy, Duke of Grafton. 
James Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury. 
Cnanrzs, Count Palatine of the. Rhine, | 


Elector. 


Charles Lenox Fitz Roy, Duke of Rich- 


mond. 
— Duke of Hamilton.” 


| | = Duke of Richmond. 
Fe Grorct Prince of Denmark. 


Charles Seymour, Duke of e 


John Marquiſs of Hamilton, Earl of Cam- 
CARLES Louis, Count Palatine of the | | 


ron Piercy, Earl of Northumberland. | 
ert of England, Prince of Wales, af- | 


James of England, Duke of York, after- 
ng. 
Rur ERT, Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke 


BERNARD DE Foix DE LA VALETTE, | 


cnaxLES II. King of Great Britain, ff. 


WILLIAM HENRY of Naſſau, Prince of 


John Gaſpard Ferdinand, Earl of Marlin, 


| 


| Charles Wl, Duke of Richmond ond Z 
ang e Berty, Earl of Lindley. 


E- 


a 
an 


1685 


1689 


1702 | 


1714 


James 


I William Cavendiſh, Duke of Desen. 
FREDERICK, Marquis of Brandebourg, EZ: 


N. Maynard, Duke of Schomberg 
Grorce AveovusTvs of Brunſwick, Prince , 


N The Prince o Wales. 
The Duke of York. 
The Prince Frederick, at / preſent Prince 7 


| —— Kent. 
5 The Earl <2, Powlet. 


he Order. 
NIGHTS. * 
Henry Ha Date f Norfolk PEEK 
Henry Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough.” 
Henry Hyde, Earl of Rocheſter. * 


we „ a — 


Frenchman. 

Robert Spencer, Ear] of Sunderland. fg 

James Butler, Duke of Ormond. © © © | 

James Fitz James, Duke of Berwick, Mar! 
Hal of France, alſo Knight of the 2 


| Louis de Duras, Earl of Faw. 4 


1 Ghoſt, in France, and of be Golde 


Fleece in Spain. —— 


I Antonin Numpar de Caumont, Dute” =o 


Lauzun, à Frenchman, 


William Herbert, Duke of Pow. 85 F 
Drumont Earl of Melfort. F 
WILLIAM III. King of Great-Britain, Fl 

| venteenth Chief of the Order, 


KNn1iGHrTs. 
F a Duke of Schomberg. 


FE: 
TY t : 
Elefor. 


Zell. 
Jonx Gronck, Duke of Saxony, Eledtor. 


I Charles Sackville, Earl ＋ Dorſet, and Mid- 3 


dleſex. 
| Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewſbury. 


William Bentink, Ear] of Portland. 
John Cavendiſh, Dake of Newcaſtle. 


Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, and 


Montgomery. 


| Arnold Jooſt Van Keppel, Earl of Abe. 


marle. 


I James Douglas. Duke of Queenſbury, * 
Iron Louis, Duke of Brunfwick-Ha- | 


nover, Elector, and afterwards King. 


AnvE » Queen of r eighteenth. 


Chief of the Order. 
75 Knionrs. 


| N. Duke of Bedford. | 
| Joun CHURCHILL, Duke of Marlborough, 


Prince of the Empire. 


Godolphin. 


Electoral of Hanover, 
The Duke of Kent. 
of Beaufort. 


4 The Eorl of Peterborough. 1 . My 


of Strafford. 

of Oxford. 

— of Paulct. 

LL Louis, King 0 Great udn 


KN IO HTS. 


Wales. 


of Richmond. 
— of Somerſet. 
of Shrewſbu 


: 2 
The Earl o Tem and Montgomery. 


——— of Albemarle. 
The Duke of Marlbo 


— — of Argyle. 


— of Oxford, © © 
— of Strafford. 1 


g 2 — — = of 6 an Monmouth. 


1 Fitz Roy, Nas of Northunber | 
ans I, King 75 England, Kerleennd Gif 3 


 Grorce WIL lau, Duke of Brunſwick | 


WILLIAM of Denmark, Duke of Gloceſtet, : 


bs 
— 4 


— 


] 12 


nineteenth Chief of the Order, 


ts + 1h 


The Duke of Cleves and Southainpoons”: WIE 
| — and Normanby. ren 


- of Sekai. bs Leominſter, | 


The 
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The Duke of Bolton. the Caſtle of Wincheſter, with the Names .; 0, 
| of Rutland, — | Knights engraved upon it; though Willa d. the firg V. 
The Earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, &c. | not believe this Order ſo antient. He fays 2 does co 
1727 | GO Aveovsrvs II. King of Great-Bri- the Cuſtom of cating at a Round Table my Wars that an 
tain, twentieth Chief of the Order. before among the French, came from the e WS len ki 
| Kn1GHTS. and Generals of Armies, who thereby wanted, Lords 1 
FRED ERICk Prince of Wales. 5 | | Diſputes with Regard to Rank and Prec A to avoid al da 
WILLIAM Duke of Cumberland. they eat together in the Field, He pretend "ICY, When ha 
The Prince of Orange. hence that the Knights of the Round Table P that it i Sc 
The Prince of Heſſe. grees drawn their Origin. But neither 7 ke a by De. 
The Duke of Saxe-GoTHaA. other Authors, mention that thoſe Knights had nor any 0] 
| — of Somerlet. | particular Habit, or any other Mark of Dig; ther a th 
— of Argyle. is only ſaid, that they were engaged by NN It tA 
of Montague. | | maintain the Catholick Religion, and defend it . 
— of Newcaſtle. | its Enemies, But by the Inſtitution of the Org, ut ; 
— — of Bolton. Carter, and the Changes happened in the Rel; o the ſ 
Grafton. the Kingdom of England, that Order of Kni Thy of | A 
| of Rutland. ling by Degrees, was at laſt entirely A 00d fal. 
of Dorſet. = Father Honoré, of St. Mary, pretended. & þ 
- — of Richmond. | has never been ſuch an Order of Knighthood . aer 
— of Devonſhire. | the Round Table was only a Kind of Regt that 0 
7 St. Alban. Feaſt of Arms, very much like the Juſts or Tod and [ 
of Marlborough. — 1 at the End whereof, the Knights who had fou ents, y 
of Portland. | do ſup with him, who gave the Feaſt, where — 1 
of Kingſton. A fate at a Round Table, He confirms his Sent; 1 
The Earl of Cheſterfield. 80 what Matthew Paris ſays in his Hiſtory of E 10 1 * 
of Orford, late Sir Rt. Walpole. | der the Year 1252, where he not only or „un. ( 
— of Burlington. | Exerciſes of the Round Table, ſo famous in thoſ De 
| of Efſex, Ec. | bur diſtinguiſhes, likewiſe, thoſe military Feats fil 4 
I Note, That as we have already obſerved, Juſts and Tournaments; for theſe, ſays he, we _ 
I therearefive Officers of this noble Order; in Troops; and thoſe were ſingular Comba, the. ; 
and who are at preſent, Arm whereof was the Launce. This Hiſtorian f 1 | 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, Biſhop of Wincheſter, a ſolemn Feaſt of the Round Table, which was gore . | 
„ 3 I dteed in 1252, near the Abbey of Walden, during the % 
| Dr. Thomas Sherlock, Biſhop of Saliſbury, | tave of the Feaſt of the Nativity of the bleſſed Virgin 
Chancellor. | Therefore there is a great Likelihood, that the - 
I The Dean of Windſor, Regiſter. I hors who ſpeak of the Round Table, have made an 05 
| John Anſtis, Eſq; Garter Principal King at der of a ſimple military Exerciſe. wy 
C I Ihe Order of the St. SgpuLCHRE, in England, wy 
Sir Charles Dalton, Knt. Uſher of the Black | inſtituted in 1174 or 1177, by Henry II. That Prince 
Rod, Deputy. 0 | being arrived in the Holy Land, ſaw with Admiration i 
7 1 the Watch which the Chriſtians made round the St. Ye 
Note alſo, That the Number of Knights of the Garter pulchre, and all the other Cuſtoms obſerved there, At 
has not been augmented ever ſince its firſt Inſtiru- his Return into England, full of Zeal, he formed the FP 
tion; having been always fixed to twenty-ſix, the Reſolution of inſtituting an Order of Knights for the | 
Sovereign and Chief of the Order included. Queen Guard of that holy Place. 
Elizabeth made, in her Reign, twenty-three Knights, Therefore in the Year 1174, or 1177, he made that : 
among whom were three Kings of France, two Em- Inſtitution, and gave to the Knights of that Order a 
perors, and a King of Denmark. Mr. Aſomole had Croſs for their Badge. Some believe that it was a Pa- | 
the Order of the March of a Proceſſion of thoſe triarchal Croſs, fleuron'd at the Extremities, Among 7 
Knights engrav'd, which was made Jon St. George's the Habits of the Ceremony of the Exlib, is found 
Day, at the Beginning of the laſt Century, where a Knight of the St. Sepulchre, repreſented with a black 
that Princeſs is repreſented with the Habit, and the Mantle, and a white Caſſock with a Croſs, which grows [ 
great Collar of the Order. | EE ö — at the ks and is, notwithſtanding, terminated a 0 
Note beſides, That antiently there were two other Or- little into a Point. 5 ee === © 
ders in England, which 4th been long ſince extinct, All thoſe who wanted to be admitted into this o l 
viz. the Orders of the Round Table: and of the Nee obliged to paſs into the Holy Land, and ſpend tvo 0 
— wee nauer o o ** Years there, in the Guard of the St, Sepulchre; being 0 
St. Sepulchre. | | | . 
LEE | tes * | obliged to live afterwards according to the Inſtitutes ob. 
The Order of the Rounp TaBLE was inſtituted, as ſerved there. Henry took Care they ſhould be provided 0 
pretended, in 516 by Arthur King of England. It is with conſiderable Revenues, and with Commanderic, WR 
ſaid, that that Prince having entirely defeated the Pope Alexander III. confirmed their Order under the i 
| Saxons in ſeveral Battles, reduced under his Empire, Rule of St. Baſl. 33 2 | a 
Scotland, Ireland, and the neighbouring Iſlands, ravaged In their Banners, they had on one Side, the Croß of to 
the greateſt Part of the Principality of Wales, inſtituted the Order, and on the other, the Arms of France and 7 
at his Return from thoſe Expeditions, an Order of England. But the Change of Religion which happened of 
Knighthood, It is what I find in the firſt Hiſtories of in the Kingdom, having aboliſh'd this Order, it was te- * 
the Kings of e manga they oe full of Fables, united to that of Malta. Nt 5 
ve attri | f . 
1 "i 1 25 * dn. Exp loits Wu Note, That the Kingdom of Scotland being 2 W 
That Engliſh Prince wanting to reward the ſignal Ser. 0 that of England, and both making 5 Ee Soe. | fo 
vices of twenty-five of his moſt valiant Warriors, ho- Hue and the fame Kingdom, under che of the o- 
noured them with this Order; and to ſhew that he had en, I'll give an Account in this Pla ar into te 
the ſame Eſteem for them all, he cauſed to be made in ders eſtabliſhed in Scotland, and paſs after a In 
the Year 516, a Round Table, at which there was no Di- Spam. e ON HEY ; at 
ſtinction of upper and lower End, pretending thereby to The Order of the TnIST LE, and of the Rur, in Kool ip 
prevent all Occaſion of Diſpute between them, about land, was inſtituted, according to ſome Authors, in the th 
the Rank. They met every Holy-Day, and eat at that Year of Chriſt 810, by Hungus King of Scotland. N Ve 
Table with their Shield on their Back; and it was the Fi- Menneus relates, that Hungus King of Scotland, ot ae 
gure of the Table, and the Uſe they made of it, which Marſhal of the Armies of Achaius, being ready to "bY, . 
ü 


made them be called Knights of the Round Table. againſt Athelſtan, King of the Anglo-Saxon, in 2 8 3 
— It is pretended, that this Table is ſeen yet, in Battle, he ſaw a luminous Croſs, in the Form d 


| Ven on th 


us had that red Croſs put in his Stan- 
= yy by his Officers on their Breaſt ; which 


o, which St. Andrew had ſuffer'd Martyrdom. That 
_— ſeeming to promiſe him good Succeſs, he went Lords wear in the Parliament-Houſe. Tiky had: on 


aragiouſly to attack his Enemy, defeated his Army, their left Shoulder a Gold Circle, in which was a Gold 
co 


uned a compleat Victory, ſo that Athelſtan was Croſs, and in the Middle a Gold Crown, with Flowers- 
1 the Field, which has retained his Name to this 
cl 
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Habits of Ceremonies were magnificent, ſuch as 


* : . 
. 
” 
 —_— . 8 
= 
„ 1 's * * 
* va 


the 


de- luce, on a Field Azure, the whole border'd with 


Gold. 


been followed ever ſince by the other Kings of Note, That here follows the Chronological Succeſſion of 
has | the Grand Maſters of the two preceding Orders. The 
firſt Column contains the Number of Grand Maſters, 
the ſecond the Years of Chriſt, the third their re- 


Solan. ſtories of Edinburgh ſay, that it was two Kings 


to one another, about the Year 1452 ; during 
Py e of James II. but without having any Cer- 


Moſt Authors believe, that the Origin of this Order, 
wich conſiſts but of 12 Knights, comes from the De- 
bon the Inſtitutor thereof had to do Honour to the 12 


| Apoſtles. 


The Badge given by Achaius, was a Gold Collar of 
Flowers of Thiſtle, and becauſe the Branches and 
Leaves thereof are armed with Points, which prick in- 
ſtead of bending, and wound thoſe who touch them, this 
Legend was added to it, Nemo me impune laceſſit. There 
«xs another Legend, beſides, which was, Pour ma defenſe. 


At the Collar hung a Gold Medal, on which was ſeen 
& Andrew holding a Croſs. There were alſo Rules and 


Laws preſcribed to the Knights for the Defence of the 
Catholick Religion. ys cod 


The Arms of the Kingdom, as well as thoſe of the 
Knights, are Or, with a Lion Gules, dented Azure, en- 


viron'd with a double Orle Flower-de-lifed, and Counter- 
Flower-de-lifed of the ſame; which ſhews the antient 


Alliance of Charlemagne with Hungus King of Scotland, 


when they joined their Forces together, And Charles 


gave him, beſides, a Crown of four Flowers-de-luce, 


with two Croſſes between. 


Other Authors attribute this to Charles VII. King of 1 
France, becauſe of the Succours the King of Scotland 1 
gue him in his Neceſſity, as wanting to acknowledge 


thereby the good Will of the Scotch. 


This Badge which the Knights wore every Day, was a | 
Gold Medal hanging at a green Ribband, on which 1 
ws 2 Thiſtle, with the ſame Legend, Nemo me impune 


a. aan he ak a 
The Order, as well as the following, was aboliſhed 


| by Degrees in Scotland, under Queen Mary, and by 2: 


the Change of Religion; but James II. King of Great- 


Britain, reſtored it the 29th of May 1687, as being a | 


Tite of Honour for the Kingdom of Scotland; and 


created Knights in the Caſtle of Windſor, eight of the 
principal Lords of his Court, intending in the general Aſ- 
lembly of the Order, to compleat the whole Number of 


twelve, Toh Dang + Lia 4: 
There was another Order of Knightood, which was 
particular to the Kings of Scotland, as well as the pre- 


ceding one, and this was called of the Rue. Their 


Collar, in which were interwoven the Arms of their 


kings, was of two Branches of Rue, with a Quantity 
al Laves; and the Image of St. Andrew hanging un- 


derneath, n. | | D77 
The Time of the Inſtitution of this Order is very un- 
tan, though ſome Authors attribute it likewiſe, to 


lain; but we find no Proofs thereof more antient * 
than a Picture of James V. King of Scotland, which has 


i Collar of Rue, with the Image of St. Andrew hanging 


Ot; and the Hiſtories mention, that he honoured the 


great Men of his Kingdom with a Mark of the Dignity 


of Knighthood, where hung the fame Image ; which 


Mark could not be other than Rue, ſince his own Picture 


8 found enriched with it. nn 
The King had the Feaſts of this Order celebrated 


"TI Where he took Pleaſure to be preſent, with the 
ny of the Order, and to appear there above the 


"tutor, notwithſtand ; 
2 and1 ear- 
ace, that þ nding which there 1s much App 


Ppears, 
s bedr; that the Arms and Collar thereof were engra- 


ets Gate of the Palace of Litchwen, where they 
cen yet. 8 1 
. Was on one Side of their Standard a St. Andrew's 
5, and on the other the Arms of Scotland, Their 
A Vox. II. 


2 | 819 8 2 III. Nephew of Eugenins 
3 824 | DuncaLLE, Son of Solvaſius. 

4 | 830 | Alix, Son of Achains, 

5 | 834 | CLenzTTE II. Son of Alpin. 
| 6| 855 | Dor ALL Dus V. Clenette's Brother. 
7 860 | ConsTanTine II. Clenette's Son. 

8] 874 | ErhokTPIEDE, Brother of Conſtan- 


wth much Magnificence, and appointed particular Days 


3 Vhich make ſome Authors think that he was the 


e was only the Reſtorator thereof; it even 
that it was in View to preſerve the Memory of 3. 


401488 | James IV. Son of James III. killed in 


ſpective Names, &c, the fourth their Years 
Maſterſhip. | | 


of 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION of the Grand Maſters 


land. 


1 | 809 | AcuAtvs Son of Ethfin, or according 
to others Er/in, King of Scotland, 


the royal Order of the Thi/tle. 


. | 

9 | 876 } DoxnaLpus VI. Son of Conſtantine II. 
o| | ConsTANTINE III. Son of Ethborla- 
DOE op ue 4 
MarcoLmM, Son of Donaldus VI. 5 


11 43 
Ix pur Rus, Son of Conſtantine III. 
13 | 968 Dur nus, Son of Malcolm. 
14 | 973 | CULLENnvs, Son of Indulphus, 
15 | 978 | CLENETTE III. Son of Malcolm. 
16 | 1000 | ConsTAnTINnE IV. called the Bald, 
—_ „„ 5; = 
17 | 1002 | Greine, Nephew of Malcolm. 
18 | _| MaLrcorm II. Son of Clenette III. 
19 | 1040 | Donarpus VII. Nephew of Malcolm, | 
I - by his Daughter Beatrris, 
20 | 1046 | Maccnaneus, a Tyrant, another | 


ter Egoaſe. _ | 
21 | 1061 | MaLcorm III. Son of Donaldus VII. 
22 | 1097 | DoxaLpus VIII. Son of Maccbabeus. 
23 | 1098 | Doncaan, natural Son of Malcolm III. 
24 | 1098 | DoxaLpus IX J. | 
25 | 1101 | EDGaR, Son of Malcolm III. 
26 | 1109 | ALEXANDER, another Son of Mal- 
1 7 ĩ ðV d 8 
27 | 1125 | DaviplV. another Son of Malcolm III. 
28 | 1153 | Marcoru IV. David's Nephew, by | ß 
I his Son Henry, who died before his | 
3 e 
291163 WiLL1am, Brother of Malcolm IV. 
30 | 1214 | ALEXANDER II. Son of William, 
31 | 1249 | ALEXanDER III. Son of Alexander II. 
E who dying without Iſſue, Scotland 
was governed by elective Kings, till 
5 St. Edward was choſen. 0 
32 | 1285 | Joux BaLtor, a Deſcendant, by his | 
| Mother, from King David. 3 
33 | 1309 | Romer, a Deſcendant from the ſame 


4 David by the Males. 


| 34 1332 Davip II. Son of Robert, yet a Child, 


who died without Heir. 


35 | 1373 | Royer II. Nephew of Alan Stuart. 
36 | 1392 | Joun Rog BRT, Son of Robert II. 
37 | 1406 | James I. Son of John Robert, killed | 
| in a Conſpiracy. | 
38 | 1458 | James II. Son of James I. killed by 
| Accident. _ EN 
39 | 1462 | James III. Son of James II. killed in 
| | a Conſpiracy. 


War. 


| Founder, and firſt Grand Maſter of |. 


| Nephew of Malcolm, by his Daugh- 


| of the Orders of the Thiſtle, and of the Rue, in Scot- 


41 | 1532 | James V. Son of James IV. 
„ 


\ ORDER Y. 


42 | 1543 | Maxy STvarT, Daughter of James white Horſe, carrying a Flag with a red I 
: V. who was yet but eight Years of promiſed him the Victory over that incredible 01S, Who 
| Age, under the Tuition of James, of Infidels. That afterwards to celebrate and 4 ultttude 
| | | natural Brother of James V. ſhe was Memory of that miraculous Succour, he er the 
| impriſoned in Scotland and England, Warriors to wear that fame Croſs, and inſtit fred his 
and afterwards beheaded by Q. Eli- Order, engaging at the ſame Time his Subje 8 that 
zabeth's Order. | themſelves by Vow, to pay annually for ar gp Odlige 
43 | 1587 | James VI. Son of Mary Stuart, and | 44 their arable Land, or of Vineyard, a Meaſure of Cre of 
| of Henry Stuart, Earl of Levinie, or a Bottle of Wine, as an Offering to the Chua 
and Duke of Rothſay, who was ten Compoſtella, where the Body of that Apoſtle re urch of 
Years Viceroy of Scotland, under | Other Chronologiſts make Ferdinand J. Kio 
Queen Elizabeth, whom he ſucceed- fille, Inſtitutor of that Society. 8 of (4, 
ed in the Kingdom of England, and Moſt of the Spaniſh Authors, and among the 
under whom was made the Union of of the Chronicle of that Order, attribute h thoſe 
the three Kingdoms of England, formation and Inſtitution thereof to Alphonſus N Re. 
| Scotland and Ireland, under the reigned in Caſtille from the Year 1158 to the Nez. Wig 
| Nas of Croat Britain. | or to Ferdinand II. who reigned in the Kingdom e f. 
| 44  CruarLEs I. Son of James VI. be-| 48 from the Year 1157, to the Year 1188. ol Len 
| | headed, | But this is, according to the beſt Authors, the © 
45 | 1661 | CHarLzs II. Son of Charles I. re- 24 of the Inſtitution of this Order. —The Monks 88 
| | ſtored to the Throne. | boy, in the Kingdom of Gallicia, to relieve the * 
| 46 | 1686 | James II. Brother of Charles II. | 3 who went to viſit the Relicts of St. James at r 


built ſeveral Hoſpitals for their Reception 2 
. een 


© Monks 
„and offered to 
Srims againſt the 
nd thoſe Gentle. 


Note, That it was James II. King of Great Britain, who Gentlemen excited by the Zeal and Charity of the 
| reſtored the Order of the Thiſtle, aboliſhed by the of St. Eloy, did build a new Hoſpital 
Change of Religion in Scotland. That Prince in 1687 guard the Paſſes, and to defend the Pil 
made in the Caſtle of Windſor, ſome Knights of this Inſults of the Moors. Thoſe Monks a 
Order, viz. the Earl of Murray, the Earl of Melfort, men united into a Body about the Year 1170; the 
Secretary of State, the Earl of Senafort, the Earl of Prior of thoſe preſerved the Juriſdiction kgs al - 
Dumbarton, the Farl of Belk, Great Chancellor of concerned the Spiritual of the Order; and theſe h : 
Scotland, the Duke of Gordon, and the Earl of Arran. Grand Maſter to command them. The Kn ug 4 
The firſt four received the Badge of the Order from the Monks lived in common, and made Vous 2 05 
the King's Hand, who exempted them from the an- dience, Chaſtity and Poverty; but afteryargs Go 
tient Ceremonies, practiſed at the Reception of the der III. permitted the Knights to marry, 5 
Knights. The others were only named to be received Peter Ferdinand of Fuente Encalato, their firſt Grand 
| afterwards with Solemnity. And the King reſerved Maſter, obtained a Bull from the ſame Poye, in which 
| to himſelf the Nomination of the others at another was preſcribed the Manner of Life of thoſe Knights 
Time, to make up the whole Number of twelve. As and which contained ſeveral other Inſtitutions, Low 

the Church of St. Andrew at Edinburgh, where the and Directions of the Order. It obliged them likeyif: 

Knights aſſembled antiently, had been deſtroy'd, to guard the common Paſſes of that Hoſpital, to defend 

during the Troubles of Religion, he appointed for the the Empire againſt the Invaſions of the Moors, and to 

Place of their Afſemblies, the royal Chapel of Holy- live with Purity in Marriage, 

Rood-Houſe in Scotland. But the Changes happening But as Religion is of a great Succour to unite a Society 
in that Kingdom after that Prince had retreated into the Grand Maſter was of Opinion to preſcribe to be 
| France, aboliſhed again the Order of the Thiſtle. Which Knights the Rule of St. Auguſtin, and to unite them with 

. under William III. Reign, ſubſiſted only in the Per- the Monks of the Convent of St. Ely. There with a 
ſons whom King James had made Knights, and who common Conſent, the Knights took for Badge a Croſs 
followed him to St. Germain en Laye; where King of red Cloth, in Form of a Sabre, ſewed on the fore 
Louis XIV. through that Greatneſs of Soul, ſo peculiar Part of their Habit, which was of white Cloth, The 
to him, and that noble and generous Compaſſion he Image of St. James was joined to the Sabre, and was 

| has always had for unfortunate Princes, gave him a accompanied with a Shell. | . 
| royal Sanctuary. But the late King George I. and his The moſt conſiderable Dignity among thoſe Knights, 
| Son, and Succeſſor, his preſent Majeſty George II. is that of the thirteen, called las Trezes, who chuſe their 
| | have again revived this noble Order, by making ſe- Grand Maſters, and give their Advice in all the Afas 
veral Knights thereof; but with no other Ceremony concerning the Order. They precede all the other Com- 
| than that of giving them the Badge. There were manders, and in the general Aſſemblies wear a black 


— —  —— : 


— woo —— — 


lately eleven of thoſe Knights, viz. | Mantle, and a preſbiteral Ca. 
| 1. The Duke of Hamilton. After them comes the Prior, who is intruſted with 
2. The Duke of Buccleugh. 33535 the Conduct of the Order when the Grand Maſter dies, 
3. The Marquis of Lothian, oy and takes Care to convoke the Thirteen for a new Elec- 
4. The Far] of S.. - | bas. EE OE IN 

. The Duke of Ahl. The third Dignity of the Order is. that of Grand Un. 
| 6. The Earl of Portmore. mander, which has been divided into two Branches, vis. 
| 7. The Earl of Berkley. | the Grand Commander of Caſtille, and the Grand (un- 
N 8. The Earl of Murray. mander of Leon; and as the Order had a Lieutenant in the 
9. The Earl of Tankerville. | ' Kingdom of Arragon, that Dignity was changed after- 

10. The Earl of Morton, _ wards into that of Grand Commander of Mon/auan. 
11, The Earl of Bate. The two principal Houſes are, Ucles in Caftlle, and 


the Hoſpital of St. Mark of Leon. Jade ng ang 
The Knights wear in their Banners, à red Crols yen 
five Shells, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from tae 


Note, That from Scotland I'Il paſs into Spain, where Þ'1l 
find the Orders of St. Jago de la Spada, or St. James, 
of Calatrava, already mentioned, of Alcantara, of the 1. of Calatraua. At preſent on one Side of their 


Golden 7 leece, NC. Standard is the Croſs of the Order in the Form 8 

The Order of St. Ixus, or St. Jago de la Spada, is Sword; and on the other the Arms of the Rangoon © 
not one of the leaſt confiderable in Spain ; but Authors Gallicia, ſurmounted with a Croſs ; the Hilt of tac! 
diſagree among themſelves on the Inſtitution thereof. Sword is alſo adorned with Shells. 1 
Some attribute it to Kemire King of Leon, who aſcended With regard to the Commanderies, they ale © - 
the Throne in the Year 843, and believe that the Cauſe Number of 84, three whereof are the grand Comm . 
of that Inſtitution was the Battle fought in 844, by that deries of Caſtille, of Leon, and of Montauban 3 
King, againſt Abderam King of Cordoua; over whom he Kingdom of Arragon. Thoſe 84 Commandelies ae 
gaincd a compleat Victory. They even aſſure, that 230,000 Ducats of Revenue, beſides 200 Priories C. 


Ramire ſaw St. James before the Battle, mounted on a and other ſimple Benetices, which can be given, gy 0 
a | it 


ORDERS 


be Pope's Diſpenſation, to Perſons who are not of the 
the | 


oy Order is divided into four Provinces, which are; 


Caftlle, Dev iniſtraror, and the general Chapter fend 
Kings as Theſe Viſitors are always Knights, and are 
Viſors jed with ſome Chaplains : Their Power extends 
eee the Knights, but likewiſe over thoſe who 
got on benefices in Places which belong to the Order. 
poſes received as a Knight, one muſt make Proof of 
qr of four Races, both on the Father and Mother's 
0 
Side: H 
ther Jeus, 


lim who 18 te 
ne” a Monaſtery to learn the Rule, of which they 


ate 110 


| beg Kg make at preſent but only the Vows of 
Ke Obedience, and conjugal Chaſtity ; to which 
2 ; 190 a fourth, viz. of defending the immaculate Con- 
255 of the bleſſed Virgin Mary. 
In 1522, 
and Leon, 


obtained from the Popes Leo X. and A. 


| for his Succeſſors Kings of Spain; ſo that the Dignity of 
Grand Maſter was annexed to the Crown, Ever ſince 
hat Time the Order of St. James, as well as all the other 
Ou of Knighthood in Spain, have been 
by the King as Grand Maſter General. 


already obſerved, in a white Mantle, with'a red Croſs 
on the Breaſt, with this Difference, that the Knights of 
| Spain wear it in form of a Sword flowerdelized at the 
Hil, and that of the Portugueſe is not in form of a 


had formerly a Commandery in the City of Etampes in 
— Bale „ 
When a Knight dies, the Commander of the neareſt 


feed the Poor for forty Days. > 
I be Order of ST. JULIan DEL PEYRERO, afterwards 
of Alcantara, was inſtituted (as .pretended) in the Year 
of Chriſt 1117, by two Brothers, called Suarez and 
Gantz, who, by the Advice of a Hermite, built a For- 
trefs on the Frontiers of Caſtille, in the Dioceſs of Ciudad 
Hadrigo, to oppoſe the Moors, and gave it the Name 
of St. Julian del Peyrero. Manriques ſays, that they put 
Knights in it to guard it; and that in the Year 1138 
Och, Archbiſhop of Salamanca, who was of the Order of 
(iteaux, preſeribed them à Rule of Life. But Francis 
Radefo, or of Radez, ſays, that the Origin of this Order 
is unknown; and that what's certain in it is, that in the 
Year 1176 there were Brothers at St. Julian del Peyrero, 


by King Ferdinand. OST 25 quit i} 

hut however, this Order was confirmed as a military 
Religion by Pope Alexander III. in 11 77, at the Requeſt 
af Gomez, who had only the Title of Prior; and he 
permitted him to receive Chaplains, forbidding all thoſe 
to entered this Order from going out of it, without the 
Prot's Leave. WY V 

There is no Mention made, 


75 Gomez began to take upon him the Title of Grand 
7 Fo del Peyrero, and is thus ſtiled in the Bull of Pope 
* 2 Ul. of the Year 1 183, . whereby that Pope gives 
ol "its the Rule of St. Benedict, who after they had 
Yong thoſe Privileges, went to make War againſt the 
I 1411, in a general Chapter ind wah the ope's 
a, the Habit of the Order was changed Pope's 
Gr 12 of white Cloth, and the Girdle into a green 
of 2 at the End, and applied on the Left 
E e Mantle. A Gold Croſs enamelled, which 
ne en the Breaſt; and they were put on the ſame 
at this Day. They have with 


br . they are ſeen 
-war Habit a Capuche, a Sword, and a ſmall 


Old Caſtille, and Arragon; where the 


_ Philip the 
he married Elizabeth Daughter of 


_ himſelf the Chief and Grand M 


Steel to ſtrike Fire withal, 
Sparkles of Fire; the whole environed with ri 


the Emperor Charles V. as King of Coftille 


„I. the Direction of the whole Order for him, and I 
dan VI, the of Philip. Others, 


governed 


The Habits of Ceremony of the Knights conſiſts, as 


gvord; but is likewiſe flowerdelized at Bottom. They 


Commandery is obliged, beſides the uſual Prayers, to 


wiſe Robes of the ſame Stuff and Colour. 


sit appears by a Privilege granted them the ſame Lear 


that thoſe Knights had 
m other Marks of Diſtinction but a red Girdle. But after- 


3 1 
Croſs enamelled at their Breaſt; and another fuch of 
Silk on the Left Side ot their Mantle. | 

At laſt the Direction of this Order, as well as of the 
others which are in Spain, was put, as already obſerved, 
by ſome political Views into the King's Hands. Ferdi. 
nand and Iſabella his Spouſe, having earneſtly ſollicited 
at the Court of Rome for that Effect, obtained from In- 
nocent VIII. that after the Grand Maſter's Death, they 
ſhould govern it: Which was confirmed beſides by 
Alexander VI. Afterwards the King negotiated with Zu- 
niga, then Grand Maſter, to oblige him to reſign his 
Poſt ; and Zuniga, who thought he could not refuſe his 
Sovereign, reſigned it in fact into the Hands of the Bi- 


ſhop of Palenza, in the Year 1454, reſerving notwith⸗ 
ſtanding the Revenues to himſelf. | 


That Order poſſeſſes 44 Commandeties, which toge- 


ther bring yearly 48114 Ducats of Revenue. 


The Order of the GoL.ven Fleece, was inſtituted by 
good Duke of Burgundy, at Bruges, the Day 
Jobn I. King of Por- 
January 1429, making 
aſter thereof, and giving 
compoſed of ſome Figures of 
whence ſallied out ſome 
ch Jewels, 

the Golden Fleece hanging underneath the Collar. 
Some have imagined, that in inſtituting this Order, 


tugal, which was the roth of 


his Knights a Gold Collar, 


that Prince had made Alluſion to Gideon's F leece, the 


Hiſtory whereof is repreſented in the antient Tapeſtries 


| that he had in View the Hiſtory of 
Jaſon, becauſe the Golden Fleece has a greater Report to 


this than to that of Gideon, and repreſents very well the 


7 


Fertility of the Country Philip was Maſter of. 


Others pretend, that he inſtituted this Order in Imi- 


tation of that of the Garter, in Conſideration of a Lady 


he loved paſſionately. But it is more likely, what 


Schoonebeck ſays, that he inſtituted it in View of going 


to make War againſt the Turks in Syria, and for the 


Propagation of the Catholick Faith, his having that 
Enterprize much at Heart, as well as all the Nobility of 
the Country. Which the Vow he made at Lille during 


a great Solemnity, where the Adventures of Jaſon were 


repreſented Witneſſes. - 


The firſt Chapter of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 


was aſſembled at Lille in 1430, where were created the 


firſt Knights to the Number of 24. And in 1431, where 
Philip had the Statutes of the Order digeſted into 66 Ar- 


ticles, in which his Succeſſors have made afterwards ſe- 


veral Alterations. CLE ONT | | 
Charles the Inſtitutor's Son, and laſt Duke of Burgundy, 
in the Chapter he held at Valenciennes in 1473, ordered 
that the Mantles and Chaperons of the Knights ſhould 
be henceforward of Crimſon Velvet, lined with white 
Satin; and under thoſe Mantles they ſhould wear like- 
He ordered 
beſides, that the Officers of the Order, viz. the Chancel- 
lor, Treaſurer, Regiſter, and the King at Arms, ſhould 


wear likewiſe Mantles, Robes, and Chaperons of Crim- 


ſon Velvet; and that the Difference between that Veſt- 


ment and that of the Knights, ſhould be that the Mantle 


of the Knights was to be embroider*d round with Gold 
Steels, Flints, and Fleeces ; and that of the Officers all 
plain. He obliged them alſo to wear the third Day of 


the Solemnity of the Chapter, when they were to aſſiſt 
at the Office of the bleſſed Virgin, a Robe of white 


Damaſk, with a Chaperon of Crimſon Velvet. He en- 
gaged the Sovereigns of the Order to furniſh them only 
with the Mantles of Crimſon Velvet, and ordered that 
the Knights ſhould buy the black Robes and Chaperons 
for the ſecond Day, and white Robes for the third. | 
They muſt be all of a noble Extraction, and not en- 


gaged in any other Order, except Emperors, Kings, 


and other ſovereign Princes. They were obliged to wear 
every Day the Collar in publick, except when on a Jour- 
ney ; for then they could wear the Golden Fleece faſtened 
ara Ribband ; they could neither make it bigger, nor 
adorn it with Jewels, much leſs fell it. The Grand 
Maſter could undertake nothing of Importance without 
the unanimous Conſent of all the Knights. If ſome of 
them had received an Injury, it reflected on the whole 
Body, and they look'd upon it as done to every one of 


them in particular; they were even obliged to join to- 


gether, 


724 
gether to be revenged of it; and when any of the Bre- 
thren had the Misfortune of being made Priſoner of 
War, they were obliged to ranſom him : All thoſe who 
were infected with Herefy, or committed ſome bad Ac- 
tion, or were juſtly reproached with Cowardice, were 
expelled from the Society, | | | 

The moſt antient of the Order has the Precedency, 
the Prince excepttd, who is always the firſt in Rank. 
A Cloiſter was built in the ducal Church of Dijon, to 
keep there Knights who ſhould chance to be reduced to 
Poverty. — When a Knight dies, they meet either in the 
Houſe of the Deceaſed, or in a general Chapter, and 
there the Chancellor makes them ſwear that they'll pro- 
ceed with Equity, and in Conſcience, to a new Elec- 
tion. Afterwards the Regiſterer gathers all the ſmall 
Notes, where are written the Names of thoſe to whom 
the Votes are given, and he that has a Majority of 
them is made Knight. If he be a Foreigner the Golden 
Fleece is ſent him; but if he be of the Country, he 
muſt come himſelf to receive that Honour from the 
Prince's Hands; and the Knights at their Death, give 
Order that the Collar ſhould be return'd to the Prince. 
This Order has obtained ſeveral great Privileges from 
the Popes and the Kings of Spain. 
Maximilian 1. and Philip II. granted them the Prece- 
dency before all Sorts of Perſons, except the Princes of 
the Blood of crowned Heads. They are free from all 
Tributes, and Philip IV. permitted them to be covered, 
like the Grandees of the Kingdom, and to have Entrance 
into all the Apartments of the Palace, even in the King's 
own Chamber. | | | NE. 
Charles Duke of Burgundy having been killed before 
Nancy in Lorrain, while he beſieged that Town, left 
but one only Daughter called Mary, who inherited his 
Dominions; ſhe had married Maximilian of Auſtria, 
afterwards Emperor; and of that Marriage was born 
Philip of Auſtria, who having married Fane, Daughter 
of the Catholick King and Queen, Ferdinand and Jſa- 
| bella, united thereby the Dominions of the Dukes of 


| Burgundy to the Houſe of Spain; and ever ſince the 


| Kings of Spain have always conferred the Order of the 

Golden Fleece. JJ FN i TY 
_ Philip I. King of Spain, held in 1500, at Brux- 
elles, a Chapter of the Order, where he exempted the 
Knights from paying at their Reception 40 Gold 
Crowns, as order'd by the Article 62 of the Statutes. 
Charles I. his Son, afterwards Emperor, under the Name 
of Charles V. made, likewiſe, ſeveral Changes and De- 
clarations on the Statutes, in the Chapter held at Ghent 
in the Year 1516. Among others he increaſed the 


Number of the Knights from 24 and 30, as far as to 


51, the Chief and Sovereign included; and as they 
were obliged to wear always the Grand Collar of the 


Order, and it ſhould appear, which was troubleſome, 


he order'd that it ſhould be wore for the future, on 
Chriſmaſs, Eaſter, the Feaſt of the Pentecoſt, at the 
| Feaſt of St. Andrew, Patron of the Order, at the Ob- 
ſequies of Knights, in the ordinary and extraordinary 
Aſſemblies, and in the other Ceremonies, marked by his 
Ordinance, and that at other Days, the Knights ſhould 
only wear a Golden Fleece, faſten'd to a Gold Tape, or 
a Silk Ribband. 8 | | | 


Fortune having not favour'd that Emperor, towards 
the latter End of his Reign, as it had done at firſt, made 


him think of retiring from the World; therefore, being 
at Bruxelles, in 1357; he reſigned his Dominions in 
Germany to his Brother Ferdinand, and the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy to Philip II. his Son. But as the Grand Maſter- 
ſnip of the Order of the Golden Fleece, belonged to 
Spain, he made, likewiſe, his Son Grand Maſter of that 
Order. 


in the Statutes, in the Chapter held at Ghent, in the Year 
1559 ; he order'd that the black Mantles and Chaperons, 
which till then had been but of Cloth, ſhould be hence- 
forwards of black Velvet, and given to the Knights and 
Officers by the Sovereign. And as the Order had been in- 
ſtituted for the Propagation of the Faith; he order'd, 
according to the Statutes, that no body ſuſpected of He- 
reſy ſhould be received in it; and obliged the Knights 
before they proceeded to the Election of a new one, to 


confer that Order when he ſhould think fit 


Charles the Bold, 


This new King of Spain made likewiſe ſome Changes 
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ſwear that they ſhould 


Hereſy. 

The Knights were antiently elected hy ; | 
the Votes, in the Chapters, — —— Nana Flug of 
to fifty-one, by the Emperor Charles V. But 
wanting that the Creation of thoſe Knights n "bis l. 
pend entirely on him, and on the Sovereigns wuld ge, 
der, he obtained in the Year 1 572, from "bay Or. 
gory XIII. a Brief, which granted him th be Gre. 


Ower t 


he pleaſed, without the Conſent of the Knighs to whom 


Pope Clement VIII. granted the fame I; | 
lip III. in the Year N and at ke to Phi 
of the Knights is not limited. r Number 

The Kings of Spain have ſent the Calla. 
der of the Golden Fleece to a great 8 Ne the 0, 
for without mentioning all the Emperors who þ. Wb; 
ceeded Charles V. till now, Francis I. Rik: We fuc. 
Charles IX. Kings of France; Ed. IV, He, VII, I. ad 
VIII. Kings of Englend, of Scotland, of Bosen, iin 
gary, of Poland, of Naples, of Sicily, of Port ah 
Denmark, of Sweden, and a great Number of by of 
vereign Princes of Germany and Italy, have took er fo 
an Honour to be of that Order ; which enga = It as 
give here, beſides the Chronology of the Succ hr me tg 
Grand Maſters and ſovereign Chiefs thereof, that of 7 th 
Knights, who are come to our Knowledge to this lth 
Time: The firſt Column contains the Years 1 
the ſecond the Names of the Grand Ma hit 


ſt » 
the third the Years of their Maſterſhip, Thee” = 


Elect no Heretick, or ſapede, 
SEU of 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUCCESSION of the Gra: 11 
and Sovereign Chiefs of the Order of the ne 
in Spain. | „ 


PHILIP, called the Good, Duke of By. | 
gundy, &c. Inſtitutor, firſt Chief, and 
Sovereign of the Order. 150 

| Noa KnicnrTs, 

William de Vienne. 

| Regnier Pot. 

| John de Boulais, 

| Roland de Utkercke, 

Anthony de Vergy. 
David de Brimeu. 

Hugh de Lannoy. 

John de la Clyte. | 
Anthony de Thoulonjon, 

Peter de Luxembourg. | 

7 | John de la Trimouille, a Frenchnan. 

| Guillebert de Lannoy, | 

John de Luxembourg, 

John de Villers. 

I Anthony de Croy. 
Florimond de Brimeu. 

Robert de Mamines. 

I ͤJames de Brimeu. | 

Baudouin de Lannoy, called the Stoterer. 

Peter de Beaufroimont. 1 

Philip de Ternant. 

John de Croy. 

John de Crequy. 

Joan ge , nEOIEA 

Frederick, called Valeran, Ear! of Meuts. | 

Simon de la Lei gg. Þ 

I Andrew de Thoulonjon. 

John de Meleun. 

James de Crevecceur. 

John de Vergy. | 

|] Guy de Pontailler. 

Baudot de Noyelles. 

John Baſtard of Luxembourg. 

Charles of Burgundy. 

Roprecht of Vernenbourg. 

| | Thibaut Lord of Neufchatel, G. 
| Charles Duke of Orleans. 

John Duke of Britanny. 

John Duke of Alengon. 

Matthew de Foix. 

Al PHorsus V. King of Arragon. 

Francis de Borſele. ei 


1429 


a 


naud | 


1468 


| comann IV. King of England. 


I Philip of Crevecceur. 


i | 


1619 
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| John of Luxembourg; :- | 
| Charles of Auſtria, _ F 


| Henzy VIII. King of England, 


Renaud de Brederode. | 
Henry de Borſele. . | 
John Lord of Fontaine, on the River Somme. 
jeu de Humier. 8 885 

Jonx J. Duke of Cleves. 

ohn de Guevara. 
pedro de Cordoua. 
John de Lannoy. 

ames de Lalain. 
John de Neufchatel. 


John ef Burgundy. 


Roche, in tbe Ardennes, 188 
| Adolphus of Cleves. 

| John * Coymbre. 

Tos II. King of Arragon. 


| land, Oc. 

- | Thibaut of Neufchatel. 
Philip Fot. 

| Louis of Bruges. 

| Guy of Roye, Ge. 


N the Order. 


KNIGHTS, 


Louis of Chalon. 

John of Damas. 

James of Bourbon. 

James of Luxembourg. 
mr Duke of Savoy, &c. 


Claude of Montaigu. 
FERNANDEZ, King of FEE? Se. 
| FrRDINAND, King of apes, or; 


John of Rubempre. 


Philip de Croy. 228 

John of Luxembourg. 

| Guy de Brimeau. | | 
Engelbert, Earl of Naſſau, LE, 

MAxiM1L1an, Duke of Auſtria, Ge. third 

Chief and Sovereign of the Order, 


| | KNn1GHTS. 
William d Egmont. 


| | Wolfart de Borſele. 


Joſſe de Lalain. | 

| James de Luxembourg, 
| Philip of Burgundy. 

Peter of Luxembourg, 
James of Savoy. 

Bertremy of Licktenſtein. 
Claude of Thouloujon. 
John de Ligne. 

Peter de Hennin. 
Baudouin de Lannoy. 

| William de la Baume. 
John de Berges. 

Martin de Polheim. 
Philip of Auſtria, &c. 


2 - 


KNn1iGHTS. 

| ITITIT of Auſtria, 
Hexzy VII. King of England. 
ALBERT Duke of Saxony. 
Henry of Wittehem. 

Peter de Lannoy. | 
Everard of 4 rower Bhd 


Auen be, D N 


James of Luxem | 

| Wolfang de Polheim, | © 
| Iſtel Frederick of Zollern. | 
| Cornelius de Berghes. 
Philip Mid n 3 ; 


Ay 


* — 


| Adolphus be 2 ounger, * 22 Guelder- 


Anthony Baſtar d of Drrgundy, Count of | | 


CHARLES, called the Bold, Duke of Bur- | 
gundy, &c. ſecond Chief, and OOTY | 


10 


PHILIP I. King of Caſtille, G5 fourth. 
| Chief and Sovereign of the Order. 


3 


Paul of Liecktenſtein. 
Charles Count of Lalain. Pe] 
Wolfgang of Furſtemberg. | 
John Manuel of 3 dh Se. 


I Floris d' Egmont. 


1520 | 


James de Leornes, 
Henry of Naſſau, 
Ferri de Croy. 
Philibert de Vere, 


CHaRLEs, King of Caſtile, 


Emperor, Vth of the Name, * * 
and Sovereign of the Order. 


KnicnrTs. 


Francis I. King of France. | 
FERDINAND I. Emperor of the Romans. 


FREDERICK, Count Palatine, &c. 


Joan of Brandebourg, Vth of the Name. 
Guy de la Baume. 4 


Hoier of Mansfeldt. 


Laurentius de Gorevod. 


Philip de Croy. 
James de Gavre. 


I Anthony de Croy. 


Anthony de Lalain. 

Charles de Lannoy. 

Adolphus of Burgundy, 
Philibert of Chalon, 

Felix of Werdenbergh. 
EMANUEL, King of Portugal, 
Louis, King of Hungary. 


I Michael of Wolkenſtein. 
Maximilian of Hornes. 


William of Ribaupierre. 


James II. Baron o * &c, 


John de Waſſenaer. 


Maximilian of Berghes. 


j Francis de Miluen. 


John Earl of Egmont, Ge. 


| Fradriquez of Toledo. 


| Diego Lopez de Pacheco. 


| Diego Hurtado de Mendoca, | 
Inigo de Velaſco. | 


Alvaro de Zuniga, 


_—_— 


Philip | 
| Renaud de Brederode, © = 


Antonio Manriques de Lark; 


Fernandez Remontfolck. 
Peter Anthony Sanſeverino. 


Fadriques Henriquez de Cabrera. 
Alvaro Perez Oſorio. 


| CnntsrT1an II. King: of Denmark, 
| S1615MonD I. King Poland. 


James of Luxembourg. 
Adrian de Croy. 


| James III. King of Portugal. | 
| James V. King of Scotland, 

| Fernandez d' Arragon. 

| | Pedro Hernandez de Velaſco. « 
1 PrniLty, Duke of ond called te 8 


Warrior. 
Grorce, Duke of Saxony. 
Bertrand de la Cueva, 
Andrew Doria. 
of Auſtria. 


Ferrante Gonzaga. _ 

Nicholas Count of Salms, 

Claudius de la Baume. 

Anthony de Berghes. 

John de Hennin. 

Charles ſecond, Earl of Lain. 

Louis of Flanders. 

George Schenck. | 

Philip de annoy. 

Philip de An Lord of Motembai, 8 
Alphonſo dAvalos' ea ere 
Franciſco de Zuniga. © 

Maximilian d Egmont. 

Renatus de Chalon. 


MaxtMiLian, E Emperor of the Nn 
Inigo 12 de Nendoea, Sc. 


ewe F 


= 


Fernandez 
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Fernandez Alvares of Toledo. 

Coſme of Medicis. 

ALBERT, Duk?, of Bavaria. 

EMANUEL PAILIBERT, Duke of Savoy, e. 
OcrAvIOFARNESE. 


Manrique de Lara. 


Frederick, Count of F urſtemberg. 
Philip de Lannoy. 


Joachim de Rye. 


Pontus de Lalain. 
Lamoral, Count of Egmont. 


Claudius de Vergy. 


James de Ligne: 

Philip de Lalain. 

Maximilian of Burgundy. 

Peter Erneſt, Count of Mansfelt. 
John de Ligne. 

Peter de Verchin. 

- John de Lannoy. 


18 Pedro Fernandez de Cordoua, Se. 


1556 


Paitie II. King of Caſtile, Ge. ib 


Boas and Sovereign of the Order. 
Kni1GHTS. 
Henxvy the Younger, Duke of Brunſwick, &c. 


IFR DNA ND, Archduke of Auſtria, 


Philip de Croy. 
Goncale Fernandez de Cordoua, 
Charles of Auſtria, 


Louis Henriquez de Cabrera. 


Alonſo of Arragon. 
Charles of Berlaymont, 


| Philip de Stavele. 


Charles de Brimeu. 5 
Philip de Montmorency, 4 a 
John de Berges. 


William /f Nalſau. 


| 


1 


þ 


ohn of Montmorency, a Frenchman, 
John Count of Ooſtfriſeland, &c. 
Vladiſlas, Baron of Bernſeyn. 


Ferdinand Francis d' Avalos n 
Anthony Maria Doria. 
1 Sforga, Count of Santa Fiora, &c, | 
| Francis II. King of France. N= 
| | Guido Baldo de Montfeltro de la Rouere, | 
Mark Anthony Colonna. | 


Philip of Montmorency, a Frenchman. 
Baudouin de Lannoy. 
William de Croy. 


| Florent de . a Frenchman. 
| Philip, Count of Ligne, 


Charles of Lannoy. 


| Anthony de Lalain. 
. | Joachim Baron of Neuhaus. 


CnaRLEs IX. King of France, 
John of Auſtria, : 


Erich Duke of Brunſwick. 


Ropol pus II. Emperor of i the 1 5 
JohN Duke of Braganga. 


Anthony Perez de Guſinan, and Bueno. 


Philip of Auſtria, 


CnakRLES EMANUEL, Duke of Savoy. 
Louis Henriquez de Cabrera. 


Louis de la Cerda. 
CHARLES, Archduke of Auſtria, 
 WiLLiam, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 


| Franciſco de Medicis. 
Alexander Farneſe. 


Franciſco Maria Feltrio de la Roiiere, 


Veſpaſian Gonzaga Colonna. 


Don Carlos d'Arragon. | 
Diego Fernandez de Cordoua, 
Horatio Caetano; 

Vincent Gonzaga. 

Inigo Lopez de Mendoca. 


John Fernandez Pacheco de Acugna. 


MATTHIAS, Emperor of the Romans. 
 FeapinanD,, Emperor of the Romans, 
Sigiſmond Batori. 

Pedro de Medicis. 

William Urſin de "Ws 

Leonard de Harrach. | 


42 


1598 


1621 


pda 


Emanuel Philibert de Lalain. 


| Al BERT, Archduke of Auſtria, 
Louis Henriquez de Cabrera. 


John de la Cerda. 125 
Anthony Alvarez de Toledo. 


Philip 


1 Charles d'Egmont. 


Diego Henriquez de Guſman. 


| Ambroſe Spinola. 
CeAaSAR D'ESTE, 


1 Margio Colonna. 


8 Virgino Urſini. 
Louis Caraffa de Marra. 


| Fabricio of Braciforte. 


John Andrew Doria. 
Pedro Telles Giron. 


{| Franciſco Gonzaga. 4 
I Frederico Landi. 8 
{| Georcet Lovis, Lankgres 7 Leuchtem- 


| Paul Sixtus Trauthſon. 
| Philip of Auſtria, 


| Frederick, Count of Bergh. 
| Charles Emanuel of Gorrevod. 


| Manuel Alonzo Perez de Guſmand. 


| WLADISLUS S1G19MOND, king of Poland 


he 


Pedro Caetano. 


Franciſco Colonna. 


Horatio de Lannoy. 
Marcus de Rye. WON 
Maximilian, Count of Ooſtfriſela | 
Charles of Ligne. and, Ge, 
Florent de Berlaymont. 
Philip d' Egmont. 


Robert de Melun, a Frenchman, 

Alonſo Felice d' Avalos. | 

Francis de Vergy. ' 

Franciſco Santapau, 

John d Ayſburg. 

PIII III. King. of Caſtille, Ge. 
(bief, and Sovereign of the Order, 


KNn1iGcHrTs. 


ſen enb| 


Ferrante Gonzaga. 


Charles Philip de Croy. 
Charles Philip de Croy, ry cent 
de Cry. | 

Philip William of Naſt, 


Lamoral, Count and Prince of Ligne, 5 
Charles de Vergy. 
S1615MonD III. King of Poland. 


Ranucio Farneſe. 
MaxfuiLIAx, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 


Hermand Count de Berg, Sc. 
Don Carlos d'Arragon. 


ALEXANDER PIO. 
Camillo Caracciolo. 
Matheo de Capaca. 


Inigo d' Avalos d' Aquino, 


Andrea Mattheo Aquaviva. 
Anthony of Moncada and Arragon, 
John of Arragon. 
Alonzo Diego Lopez 7 FAN and Soto- 


mayor. 


Rodrigo Ponce of Leon. 


bergh. 
Charles of Longueval, 4 Frenchman. | 


Anthony de Lalain. 
John de Croy. 


Claudis de Vergy. 5 
WoLrcanc WIILLIAu, Count Palatine of | 
the Rhine. 


and Sweden. 
PriliRERT d'Eſte. 
Paulo Sangro. 
Philip d' Arſchot. 
Charles Alexander de Croy. þ 
Criſtopher de Ryez, de la Palu. 
Wratiſlas, Count of 5 * Ge. 

ohn of Ooſtfriſelan c | 
Joh ee Prince of Eggemberg: | 
Sdenco Adalberto Poppel. R 
John George, Prince of Hohenzo 7 
PII Ir IV. King of Caſtille, eight . 
and Sovereign Chief of the {x 81 4 Hr 


— 
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"Kynrcurts. 


NY Lal 

Charles of Lalain. 

Francis Thomas Dale 

Louis of Velaſco. 

Willam of Melun. 

Charles, Duke of Troppan, &c. 

Leonard Elfrid, Count of Meggaw. 
les of Auſtria. 

FR Gutopher Kevenhuller. 


| philip of Rubempre. 


Alexander of Bournonville. 
Alexander, Prince of Chimay. 


naco. 

paul Savello. 

Fabricio Carafa. 

Franciſco Marino Caracciolo.. 


ans. 
ee Archduke of Auſtria. 
Albert Wenceſlas Euſebe. 
John, Count of Naſſau. 
Alonzo Fernandez de Cordoua, Ge. | 
George Louis, Count of r 
Tiberio Vincenzo. 
Maximilian, Count of St. Aldegonde. 


John of Montmorency, 4 Frenchman. & 
Maximilian IT. of Hennin, Count of Boſſu, | 


| Tiberio Carafa. 
|Rambauld, Count of Collalto. 


John James, Count of Bronkhaſt, | 


Erneſt, Count of Iſemberg. 
Octavio Viſconti. | 
Louis of Arragon. 

Albert de Ligne. 


I Otho Henry Fuger. 
Charles of Harath. 


Nicolas, Count of Heſterhazi 
| Philip Spinola. 


—— 


I Adam, Count of Waldſtein. 


T & 


John Baptiſta de Capoua. , 


| Paul de Sangro. 


Hector Ravachier. 
Claude de Lannoy. 


Auſtria, Prince of Spain. 

| Francis D'Esr E. 

| Joun Cas1MIR, King of Poland. 
difrid Chriſtopher, Baron of Preuner. 

| Wiiiiam, Marquis of Baden. 
Francis Maria Caraffa. 


| Charles Tuco. 


Balthafar Philip, of Gand. 
Willam, Count of Salviati. 


| | Wenceſlas Euſebe Poppel. 


Antony Udalrick, Prince f Eggemberg, 
; Henry Schlieh. 


avio Picolomi i, 
Franciſco, Marqu 1 cf bathe, 


Nil Francis, Duke of. Arenberg 
Sigiſmond Louis Elfred. 

dust of Hennin. 

Philip Francis Charles, of Croy. 
Claudius Lamoral, 

_ de Croy. 

Euſtachius de Croy. 

George Adam Borzita. 

John Louls, Count of Naſſau, 
ohn Alphonſus Pimentel. 

Nicolas Maria de Guſman. 

Diego Lopez Pacheco. 


Nin King of f Hyngary... 
John Wichard. 


Sigiſmond . 
harles Albert. 


John Adolphus, G of Schwartzemberg. | 


PrRDINAN D ErnesT, Emperor of the Ro- 


Poway CHARLES, Archduke of Au- 


Fincifeh Diego Lopez de Zenuga, 4 


HoxoxATO GRIMAT DI II. Prince of Mo- 


3 


| 


Godfrey-Henry, Count of Papenhcim, . 


BaLTHASAR CHARLES, Downes. of | 


1667 CranLEs II. King of. Caſtile, ninth Cie 3 
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Diego of A 

Louis Can, Moncada: 
| PrniLie WiLLIam, Count Palatin df the 

Rhine; : 
John Francis Thrautſon. 
Marc-Antony Colonna. 
Franciſco Filomarino. 


John Maximilian, Count of Lamberg. 


LrO OLD IoxAr ius, Emperor of the Ro- 
| mans. 


Louis Ignatius Fernandez de Cordoua. 
Manuel Lopez de Zuniga. | 
Bernard Ignatius Barzita. 
Maximilian, Connt of Waldvein. I 
| John Chriſtopher, Count of Puechaim. 
Hannibal, Marguis of gens oa 
CnanLEes DET. 
Nicolas Ludoviſio. | 
John Ferdinand, Count of Pozzia, | 
| Philip Emanuel de Croy. | 
Julius Savelli. 
Fabricio Pignatello. 
Francis Cattano. 
I (Francis Deſiratus, Prince of Naſſau, 
I ͤJohn Baptiſt Borgheſe. 
Francis, Count of Veſſeleny. 
Francis Euſebius, Count of Pettin. 
Seorge Louis, Count of Sinzendorff. 
John of Rothal. 
_ | Sters8MonD Francis, drebduke 7 Auſtria 
Nicolas Eſdrin. 15 
Walter of Leſlie. 


— 


and Sovereigs of the Order. | 33 
; KNIORAHTS. 25 
Francis Albert, Count of Harrach. 
| Philip Hippolite Charles Spinola. 
I Bruay, Baron D'Andle. 1 
Philip Ca tano. 
Fele 
I Charles, Baron of Batteville. 
I Raymond, Count of Montecuculi 
Manuel Zarmento. 


MrchAklLl KARIBU T W1ESNOWISK, King | 
f Poland. | 


— 


n 
dan. Mt 


| Charles of Baufremont. 
John Francis de la Cerda. . 
| Pedro of Portugal. & 0 
Diego of Arragon. 1 
| David Ungnard. | : | 
__ | John Hartwich. 
| Philip, Count of Egmont. 
Ferdinand Joſeph de Croy. 
| Laurentius Onuphre Colonna, 5 
Fabricio Caraffa. 
| Matheo Barberini. 
| John Baptiſt Ludoviſio. 
| Theobaldo, Marquis of Viſconti, | 
Alphonſus d' Avalos. 
The Count of Diedrichtein. 
Alexander, Prince of Bournonville, 
| John of Velaſco, 
| | Albert, Coant of Zinzendorf. 
Charles of Lorrain, 
John Hubert. 
| | Leopold Ignatius, Count of Konigſeg, 
{| Charles Ferdinand, Count of Walſtein, |} 
| ALEXANDER, Prince of Parma. 8 
| Erneſt Ferdinand de Croy. SY 
Antonio of Toledo. „ 
Pedro Nunez. 3 Wo 5 
Fabricius d'Arragon. M 
Antonio, Count of Trotto. | 
Eugene, of Montmorency, 4 | Frenchman, » 
| John Charles de Batteville,, ; 6 
Otho Henry d' Alcaretto. } 
CHARLES II. Duke of Lorrain and Bar, 29 
| Charles, Count of Boromeo. 


I Ceſar, Marquis of Viſconti, 3 5 1 
Charles of a 2543 
1 Charles Eugene of n 


Joachin os Duke 7 Holſtein. 3 oh 
Fabricio 


* 


* 


ae,, hen ft. 
Conrad Balthaſard, Count of Starenbergh. 
1— Caraffa, Duke of Matalone. 
Sigiſmond, Count of Diedrichtein. 

Paul, Count of Heſterhazi. 


Octave de Legne. The Knights made Vows of Chaſtity, of Ou 
1 Prince de Pietra Perſia. to their Superiors, of defending the hol Ms 
Erneſt Rutger, Count of Starenbergh, Church, and to obſerve the Statutes of 0 6 tholick 
Henry de Melun. . cannot find any. Hiſtory which mentions the; er [ 
—— Carafa, Prince of Belveder. or their Declenſion; whence one may eaſil T * 
Henry Louis, Prince of Ligne. in proceſs of Time they were not much dr er, that 
Philip Charles Francis d' Arſcot. that the Order was extinct by Degrees; Sunded, and 


Henry, Count of Mansfelt. 


6 


| JoszPyH, Archduke of Auſtria, King of Hun- ; 


Fins Lopez Pacheco d' Acuna. 
James Gomez Sarmiento. | 
of Guevara, 
of Cordoua, 
| of Barberini. 
Eugene Louis of Bergh. 
Louis, Count of Egmont. 
Eugene Alexander, Prince de la Tour Taxis. 
| Ferdinand Gaſton Lamoral de Croy. 
Philip de Hennin. ee 
Francis EucEN, Prince of Savoy. 
Gothlieo, Count of Windiſgratz. 
Count of Weiſenwolf. 
Henry, Count of Staremberg. 
| Count of Roſenberg. | 
F rederick, Prince of Schwartzenbergh. 
4 Count Colobrat. | 
Francis Ulderick, Count of Kinſky. 
— Count of Sorgor. 17 
Count of Kaunitz. 
Antonio, Count Caraſa. 3 | 
Prit1e of France, Vih of the Name, the 
preſent King of Spain, tenth Chief, and | 
Sovereign of the Order. | 
33 © 7 + b - CONES I 
| Louis, Dake of Burgundy. | 
I Charles, Duke of Berry. 
I Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
| ALBtRT, Prince Electoral of Bavaria. 
I Louis Al. of Bourbon, Count of Toulouze. 
Adr. Maur. Duke of Noailles. 5 
Andrew d' Avalos, Prince of Monteſarchio. 
John Jer. Aquaviva, of Arragon. 
Louis Joſeph, Duke of Vendome. 
D. Hel. Tſerclaes, Count of Tilly. 
| Louis Fr. d' Harcourt. 7 F4 
N. Marguis de Lede. 
Louis Fr. Dake of Bouflers. 


1 ” 


— — . 


— 
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N. Count d Aeli. 

N. de la Cueva, Duke d' Albuquerk. 

James, Duke of Berwick, 8 
N. Marquis de Bay. 

FN Bios 7 os ly. 

N. Marguis de Crevecæur. 

N. Marquis de Ceva Grimaldi, 

N. Marguis de Liſtenois. 

N. Duke d' Aſtri. | 

Marquis de Beaufremont. i 

N. zan, ici; R 


* 
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which are, at preſent, either extinct, or entirely diſ- 
regarded, as thoſe of the Lys, and of $7. Saviour, in 


Arragon, &c | 
The Order of ST. SaviouR, in Arragon, was inſtituted 


by Alphonſus I. in the Year 1118. That Prince wanting 


to reward the Merit and Courage of the French and Spa- 
niſh Lords, who had helped him to expel the Moors 
from Sarragoſſa, he inſtituted at Montreal a Society of 
Knights P32 from among them, whom he loaded 
with Preſents; and for a Mark of their Dignity, ordered 
they ſhould wear, on a white Habit, an Image, or Re- 
preſentation as of God the Father, in a Papal Dreſs, with 
a triple Crown. 1 "95, ey 
Afterwards the Order having increaſed, and been 
ſtrengthened by the large Revenues given to it, the 
Knights, after they had fought nineteen Battles againſt 


54-1 the Moors, purſued them ſo warm] , th 
them at laſt entirely from the ——_ Gs 
ragon, — In proceſs of Time the Order 


and inſtead of the Badge they. did 
Croſs was given them. ane 


which, the Abbot Giſtiniani gives us 
of their Grand Maſters, as far as Charles 


ſame Year. It is pretended, that the C 
| der was compoſed of Vaſes full of L 


commonly called, in Spain, de la Yarra, 


Note, That from Spain Pl! paſs into Pertual, Where! 


PDbonſus Henriquez, King of Portugal, in Gratitud 

the ſeaſonable Succours, which Don Ferdinand rake 

brought then to him, at the famous Siege of LU 
This military Order was inſtituted under the Proteqion 


Maſter thereof by the King; who gave the Knights the | 
_ Caſtle of Mafra, which was under the City, and of 
the Place, and the Defeat of more than 200,000 Moors. 


Night- time the Centry of the Gate of Evora, cut the 
Throats of the whole Corps de Guard, and put the 


with the Domains depending thereon. 


| 3 | 3 r according to which the 
Note, That there were ſeveral other Orders in Spain, and very laudable Inſtitutes 3 according to wart wy 


3 
Kingdom of." 


WAS Teformeg , 
a req 


NOtwithſtang; 
the Ch "Cing 
ronolo 


| III. 1 
The Order of the Lys, or LiLLy, _ 
' ; „n 


the City of Medina del Campo, in the Y 
Henry III. of Caſtile, elected King of ee - 
e 


ollar of that O 


b ime 
with Griffins; at the End whereof Vane " Meta un 
ere 


was the Image of the bleſſed Virgin.— This Order y 
| a | 


* 


The Engagement of thoſe Knights was 
that of all the others, viz. to defend the Ca 
to protect the Widows and Orphans, 
Surktion, . 5 85 | dns ba 

We find no Traces of the Habit of C FP 
Order, nor of the Pope's Approbation; 2 5 top 
aboliſhed, like a great Number of others, through h 
Viciſſitude of Time. f OY | 


much like 
tholick Faith, 


find feveral Orders {till ſubſiſting in their full 2 
Liz. . thoſe of Avis, of St. Janes, = aug 
Chriſt, Ke. SY | | : | 


The Order of Avis, was inſtituted in 1147, by A. 


of the Virgin Mary, and Monteyro was made Grand © 


which they had render'd themſelves Maſters during the 
Siege, becauſe that Expedition cauſed the Surrender of 


In the following Expeditions, they always accompanied 
the King, and acted always their Part in tue moſt peri- 
lous Enterprizes. A Knight of this Order called Gerard, 
with the Soldiers under his Command, ſurpriſed in the | 


whole Garriſon to the Sword. The King gave him the 
Government of that City, and commanded that the Oi 
ſnould be called the Knights of Evera, He allo pre- 
ſented Gonſales de Vegas, ſecond Grand Maſter, with the 
royal Palace of the City, the old Tower, the Farms ad 
Vineyards which were under the Place; together vita 
the royal Palace he had in the City or Fort of Sartre; 
of the Borough of Syrigio, and of the Fortreß of Nucl, 


In this City the Knights eſtabliſhed their Reſyence 
in the Royal Palace near the Church of St. Michael lle 
Archangel, and lived under the Rule of St. Bd, 
made Vows of Chaſtity, Obedience, and to defend the 
Catholick Religion againſt the Moors. Antony Brandon, 
in his Deſcription of Portugal, pretends that in 14 
1164, they obtained a Confirmation of the Apoſtol 
See | | 


Mean while the Chriſtians extending their Lum 8. 
and more, and confining, the Moors within i 
ones, it was propoſed to the Court of Portugal, N- 
a good Fortreſs in a Place twelve Miles diſtant 17 
Frontiers of the Enemy, called the Caple of Big, ” 
had been erected by a Moor, and whole natur — 
tion was very advantageous.— That Caſtle w 8 : i 
in the Year 1180, by King Apbonſus to the N 
Evpra. Roderic Mendez de Filva has wrote, 11 tht 
ſter and Knights went to og igh ce, 4 
having perceived there two Eagles on 2 
took it or a good Omen, and therefore called the? — 


— —_— 


” - 
rn 1 1 _— po RO _ 


of Portugal. 


, 
; | 
SS - — RS I * 


a ich ſignifies Bird. They built a Caſtle upon it, 
Sis, which Ed, which ferv'd them for their own 
et Fre Habitation, and had other Houſes built for the 
fobaditants. All thoſe Edifices being perfected in 1184, 
gn the Fortreſs eſteem*d impregnable, the Grand Ma- 
an and the Knights went to live in it. The Liberality 
15 he Kings, which they had well deſerved, did not 
2 there. Sancho I. added, belides, to that Gift, the 
4a of Alcanden, and the Caſtles of Algedrin and Gi- 
0 in, which was confirmed by Apbonſus II. third King 
1 . Pope Innocent III. confirmed likewiſe the. 


erarutes of the Order in 1204, and took it under the 


protection of the holy See. 


" Iris certain, that at that Time the military Orders in 


Spain did not wear Croſſes on their Habits as did 


roſe of the Holy Land, but were only cloathed in white; 
'f which Joſeph of Michgelis has given us a Repreſenta- 


tion, Which is much like the antient Habits of the Ro- 


mans, and where the Knight holds in his Hand a Flag 
charged with a Croſs gules. They have been a long 
while cloathed in that Manner, in the Armies, without 
being diſtinguiſhed from other Soldiers, but by a Sack; 
till at laſt, they took a Cloth Cloak, where there was 
on the left Side a green Croſs flowerdeliſed at the four 


Extremities, and bordered with a gold Thread. They 


were alſo permitted to wear at their Neck a gold Croſs 


of the fame Figure, even with black Cloaths out of 


their Aſſemblies: They uſed to join the Knights of Ca- 


latrava,—Toſeph of Michaelis was of Opinion, that when 


Don Pedro of Portugal gained the memorable Victory of 


Alabaretta, to which the Knights contributed much, he 
| 7 them from the Order of Calatrava, as a Kind 
0 


Reward 3 and gave them for Arms a Croſs gules, 
with two Eagles, one before the other. Father Mendo 


relates, that that Croſs was given them by Don Juan 
Hing of Portugal, who ſeparated them afterwards from 


the Order of Calatrava; and that they received it from 
Pope Boniface IX. | x likely, 
that King and Pope Were Contemporaries. 8 a | 

In 1580, this Order was ſubmitted to the Spaniſh 
Domination, together with the whole Kingdom of Por- 


oy 


of the Kings of Portugal. 


With regard to the Grand Maſters, all we know of 
diem is, that they were Elective as far as the twentieth, 
nud at the Nomination of the general Chapters. We do 


not know preciſely the Time. Afterwards ſix Princes 


of the Blood were riſen to that eminent Poſt by apoſto- 
keal Authority, till King Jobs III. appropriated it to 
| himſelf; whence it has been ſince inſeparably annexed to 


te Conn. : 
The Order of ST. James, in Portugal, is nothing elſe 


' but 2 Branch of the ſame Order in Spain: For the 

Kings of Caſtille and Portugal having each their parti- 
ular Intereſts, which divided them, the Portugueſe | to the 
Knights of St. James, were obliged likewiſe to ſeparate and they wear on their Breaſt the Croſs of the Order. 


Note, That here follows a Chronological Succeſſion of the Z 


themſelves from the Spaniſh. 


89 hy 


That Separation was made under Dennis of Portugal, 


who. carried his Knights along with him againſt the 
ores ahd became they n ang very * ſecond the Years of Chriſt, the third their reſpective 


powerful in his Kingdom, he judged proper to ſubſtract 
tem from the Obedience" of the Grand M 


do, from the Popes Nicholas IV. and Martin V. 


ey are cloathed like the Spaniſb Knights of St. 
James, viz, in White; all the Difference is, that they 
Wear a gold Thread along their red Croſs : They live, 
5 ewiſe, in the ſame Manner, and follow the ſame In- 


ltutes, | 


$4 ſince their Separation they have always elected 


: ir Grand Maſters, Who firſt reſided at Acazar; but 
L FN removed afterwards to Palmela, into the Convent 
b 98 Religious: They poſſeſs, ſixty Commanderies, 
wich together bring a yearly Revenue of a hundred and 
e eee, 2-26 
a — the Dignity of Grand Maſter was annexed to 
NOTION by King Jahn II and in the Year 1580, 
Palled to the Kings of Caſtille; but in the Year 1640, 
Nahen of Portugal being reſtored to its Rights, the 


ts returned hkewiſe to the Obedience of their 
Vol. II. 0 | $5608 


The Order of Cuxisr, was inſtituted i 


Croſs, which' they. wear round their Neck, and 


tion to give a 


which is the more likely, becauſe | 


l; but in 1649 they re-entered together, under that i 


| he Grand Maſters of Ca. 
Fill, and gave them John Fernandez for their Grand 


| Fer | CHronoLoGICAL SucckSsOx of the Grand Maſters 0 
Malter in Portugal; after he had obtained Leave fo to enen f | 927 


Kings, who ever ſince have alen had che Direct AY | 
d 10 ey WOT OTT ALY 00! ion of 


n 1317, by 
Denis King of Portiigat, Who ſent at that Time Don 
Juan Lorenzo in Embaſſy to Rome, for the Approba- 
tion of Pope John XX. which he obtained by à Bull f 
the 14th of March Ns. Ms | 4% 
The Badge of the Order is a patriarchal Croſs, Gules 
bordered Or, in the Middle whereof is ahother | goa 
on the 
Left Side of their Mantle, n 
The Foundations of that Order were eſtabliſhed on the 
Revenues of the unhappy Templars. The King marked 
at firſt their Reſidence at Caſtro Marino, in the Algarves, 
and afterwards at the Caſtle of Tbamar near Sautaren. 
In Proceſs of Time they obtained Catel Blanco, Longy 


, | | ona, 
Almorinl, and ſeveral other Places and F ortreſſes. 


heir firſt Grand Maſter was Gilles Martinez. They 
made the three ſolemn Vows of the R | 


ule of Citeaux, and 
could poſſeſs nothing in proper. But Alexander VI. ex- 
empted them of that Rule, and permitted them to marry, 


and to diſpoſe of their Eſtates by Teſtament, on Condi- 


Third of their Revenues to the Houſe of 
Thamar. „ > & 
In the Year 1432, Don Edward obtained from the 
Pope the Direction of the Order, and the Tithes from all 
their Revenues, In 1449, Fr. Don Henry reformed the 
Order with the Conſent of Pope Eugenius IV. Alphonſe V. 
gave them the eccleſiaſtical Revenues which were in his _ 
Dominions beyond Sea; and Pope Callixt III. confirmed 
that Donation - _ 7% 4 
The Grand Maſter Emanuel, who ſucceeded Jobn II. to 
the Throne of Portugal, under the Name of Emanuel 1. 
increaſed much this Order; for after he had conquered 


ſeveral Provinces in the Eaſt, with the Affiſtance of his 


Knights, he gave them ſeveral Commanderies, thirty 


whereof were for thoſe who lived in Africa, for the De- 
fence of the; Places ther had conquered. The ſame 
. Prince aſſembled ſeveral general Chapters, to reform di- 
vers Abuſes which had crept into the Order. 
This Order poſſeſſes more than 450 Commanderies, 
which bring, above 100,000 J. Sterling of Revenue: To 
which no Body can pretend, unleſs he has fought three 
Years againſt the Infidels. There are among theſe 
Knights Commanders, Grand Croſſes,” Simple Knights, 
and Prieſts, who reſide in the Houſe of Thamar. 
There have been twelve Grand Maſters of the Order 


of Chriſt, till the Time of King Jobn III. to whom Pope 
Aarian VI. granted the Adminiſtration thereof, in the 


Tear 1522 3 and Julius III. in 1550, united for ever the 


Grand Maſterſhip, and that of the Order of Avis to the 
Crown of Portugal. e eee 
The Habit of Ceremony of theſe Knights conſiſts in 
a large Gown of white Stuff, faſtened round the Neck 
with two white Strings, hanging down to the Ground; 


Grand Maſters of the Order of Cbriſt. The firſt Co- 
lumn contains the Number of Grand Maſters, the 


Names, Sc. the fourth their Years of Maſterſhip. 


the Order of Cug1sT, in Portugal. 


1 | 1318 | D. GiL.Lzs MarTinNez, buried at | 
| | our Lady of Thamar. 3 
2 | 1321 D. Joun Lorenzo, Embaſſador at | 
| | Rome for the Confirmation of the | 
: | Order. n | N | 5 
3 | 1326 | D. MARTIN GONZALEZ LeiTano. } 8 
4 | 1334 | D. STEPHEN GonZaLez LEITANO, 
MR ne Don Martin's Brother. 7 
51344] D. Roperic Anzz, abdicated. 14 
61356 D. Nunno Ropriquez, under whom | 
I the Order was transferred from Caſtro 
= o$- Marino to Thamar in 1366. 15 
711373] D. Lor rz Draz, Nephew of Qucenn 
| - | Eleonar, Wife of King D. Ferdi 
$ | 1419 | The Infant Don Hewzy, Son of King 


Nr 


171621 D. PuLIr IV. King of Spain and Por 


21 | 170% ] D. Joan V. the preſent King of Por- 


— 


730 O R D ERS 


| | Don Juan, a great Benefactor to che 


| Order. 2 | 46 
9 | 1460 | The Infant Down FERDIN AUD, Son of 

| King Don Edward. Wok 10 
io | 1470 | D. Dikoux, Duke of Viſco, the In- 


fant's Son. | 15 
11 | 1485 | D. EManvEL, Son of the Infant Don 
; Ferdinand, Duke, afterwards King, 
a great Benefactor to the Order. 127 
12 | 1522 | D. Joan III. pron Adminiſtrator, 

| with his Succeſſors, by a Bull of the | 


Foppe. 5 | 36 
13 | 1557 [D. SEBASTIAN, King, | | 21 
14 | 1578 | D. HENRY, Son of King Emanuel, | 
pres | Cardinal, | 2 
15 | 1580 D. Pate II. King of Spain and Por- 
tugal. | 18 
16 | 1598 | D. PnIIIr III. King of Spain and | | 


Portugal. | 23 


8 lugal. | | 
by | 1640 | D. Joan IV. Duke of Bragange, King | 
Cy, 2 of Portugal. Op 
119 | 1656 | D. AL p HOoxsE IV. Son of D. Jobn de- 
poſed. 8 | 11 
20 | 1667 [ D. PETER, Alphonſe's Brother. 40 


tugal, one of the moſt judicious, 
and moſt excellent Princes of the 
WRT. To eas | | 


Note, That there was another Order in Portugal, called 
the Order of the Wing of St. Michael, inſtituted by 
King Alphonſe, in the Year 1171, in Memory of a 
ſignal Victory he gained over Abbarat a Mooriſh King 

of Seville, in the Plain of Santarene. He gave the 
Knights for Badge of their Order a red Croſs, in 
Form of a Sabre, and red Lillies on a white Habit, 
with this Motto, Quis ut Deus? Who is like God, — 
The Mark they wore on their white Mantle, was a 

Wing Purple, within a Circle of Gold Rays. Theſe 
Knights followed the Rule of Citeaux, and vowed to 


defend the Widows and Orphans, and to defend the 


Catholick Church. We do not find that their Order 
had been confirmed by any Pope; but no Body could 
be admitted into it, without Proofs of Nobility. At 
laſt, Time which deſtroys all Things, has alſo extin- 
guiſhed this Order. 1 TOO - 


| Note allo, That from Portage! I'll paſs into Savoy, 


where I'll find the Orders of St. Maurice, and St. La- 
zare, and of the Annunciade. IG _- 


The Order of the Annunc1avs was inſtituted in Sa- 


woy, in 1355 or 1362, by Amadeus, called the green 
Earl. Favin ſays, that the Occaſion of that Inſtitution 


was a Bracelet woved in Form of Love-Knots, which a 
Lady, whom Amadeus loved, preſented to him ; and 


that, by Reaſon thereof, the Order was firſt called the 


Order of Love-Knots ; the Collar being compoſed of 


| Love-Knots, on which were theſe four Letters, F. E. 
R. T. which ſignified Frapez, Entrez, Rompez, Tout. 


But Guichenon, who has wrote the Hiſtory of Savoy, 


fays, that Favin was miſtaken ; that the Order was cal- 
led at firſt, the Order of the Collar, becauſe the Collar 


was made like that of a Greyhound. That far from 


Amadeus having the Thought of making an Order on 


ſo ſlight a Cauſe, as the Bracelet of a Lady, and of put- 
ting a Device upon it, ſubject to fo burleſque an Inter- 
pretation; he only did it thro' a Motive of a particular 
Piety and Devotion he had for the bleſſed Virgin, and to 
the Order of the Cartbuſians; of which he wants no other 


Proof but the Foundation of the Charter-Houſe, of 
Pierre- Chatel in Bugey; whereby it is enacted, that 


there ſhall be in that Houſe fifteen Caribuſiaus, to ſay 


Maſs every Day in honour of the bleſſed Virgin, and 


for the Salvation of fifteen Knights of his Order. 
Others. pretend, that the ſame Amadeus VI. wanting 
to eternize the Memory of his'Grandfather Amadeus IV. 
who by his Courage and Conduct ſaved the Iſland of 
Rhodes, inſtituted in 1360, ſoon after his Marriage, the 
Military Order of the Annunciade, That the Collar he 
gave his Knights was compoſed of Love-Knots, in which 


tudo Ejus Rhodium Tenuit, But this Opini 


found Repreſentations of the Collar without Knots 


Characters, and that the Knights having 


Knots into Cordeliers. He gave the Collar to Louis 


him. The Knights were not permitted to en 


the Church with a Chalice, and ali the ſacerdotal Orna- 
ments, on which he cauſed his Arms to be embroider'g, 


Tapers of 10 Pounds Weight, and two Servants. They, 


Church. Afterwards the Knights aſſemble for the Elec- 
tion of a new Brother to fill the vacant Place. | 


were interwoven theſe four Letters, F. E. R T. 7 
** +. Corte. 


on is allo con. 


ſince there aue 


tradicted by the Proofs we have, that the 
at firſt conſecrated to the bleſſed Virgin, 


the four Letters F. E. R. T. are written in 


wards the bleſſed Virgin for their Protect iter 
Letters were wrote 1 Characters. rels, thoſe four 
But however it is certain, that Amad "IS 
green Earl's Grandſon, firſt Duke of n the 
lected Pope under the Name of Felix V. at the Bop 4 
of Baſil, conſecrated this Order in 1434; and 19 
The Order of the Annunciade. He cauſed to "ag 11 
the End of the Collar an Image of the bleſſed Nod a 
inſtead of that of St. Maurice, and changed the Lohe 
* 


Savoy, Prince of the Morea; and to Odo 
Lord of Beau; to John de la Beaume, Lord of Valle. x, 
and Montrevel; to Humbart, Lord of Pillars Son Ke: 
Boniface of Chalant, Marſhal of Sawy ; and to 2 © 
of Grolze, his Counſellors in ordinary, who a] 


% 


| | k I fi 
to obſerve the Statutes of the Order * 
Prince. 8 n by thy 
Thoſe Statutes order*d, among other Things, that 
Body nored of Infamy ſhould be received in the ag 
That if a Knight ſhould happen to do ſomething un $ 
thy of an honeft Man, the Collar ſhould be taken fon | 
Order. They were obliged to ſerve the De 
voy, with their Perſons and Counſels, to defend the He 
nour of thoſe who were oppreſſed; to refer the Dec, 
ſion of all their Differences to him. Each Knight nh " 
Death, was to leave 100 Livres in the Hands of the Prior, 
to be employ'd in the Reparations of the Cathednd | 
Church of the Order. While he lived, he was to preſent 


of V ular, 


When a Knight was dead, all the others were imme. 
diately informed of it, and invited to aſſiſt at the Service 
ſaid for him: Each was to bring along with him fur 


wore, on that Occaſion, a white Habit, like the Cyr. 
thuſians. The Service over, they gave to the Fathers of 
the Church, as a Preſent, what they had brought, But 
afterwards their white Habit was changed into black 
and, at the ſame Time, the Knights were ordered to be 
nine Days without wearing their Collar, after one of 
them had been buried. The Standard, Arms, and the 
whole Armour of the Deceaſed, is alſo hung in the 


In the Year 1518, Charles III. being at Chamber, 
actuated by a Motive of Zeal and Devotion, conſecrated 
anew the Order of the bleſſed Virgin, and reformed the 
Collar ; which he compoſed of two Gold Branches, en- 
viraned with Love-Knots and fifteen Roſes; five ena. 
mell'd white, five red, and five white and red, mixed 
together. The Image of the Annunciation of the 
bleſſed Virgin hangs at the Collar by two Knots, | 
called The Knots of the Love of God. All this Ornament 
together is worth 200 Gold Crowns. 3 

The Mantle of Ceremony was of Crimſon Silk, reach · 
ing to the Ground, and border'd with Gold Love-Knot 
and Roſes, lined with white Armoiſin, according to the 
Statutes z which notwithſtanding it ſeems that tharMar- 
tle was only for the Chief of the Order. Emanuel Phili- | 
bert changed it blue, lined with white Taffetas; and 
laſtly, under Charles Emanuel it was changed into al 
Amarante Colour, lined with blue, ſtriped with Silver 

The Blazon of the Order is Gules with a Croſs Argent, 
ſuch as Amadeus wore at the Siege of Rhodes. | 

The new Statutes were ſworn by the Duke of S, 
who declared himſelf Chief and Sovereign of the Out, 
and by ſeveral other Princes of his Houle. 


Note, That here follows the Chronology of the oe 2a 
ſters and Knights of the Order of the Annunct 3 
cording to the Catalogue of Capre, The firſt Columm 


contains the Years of Chriſt, the ſecond the 4 . 
the Grand Maſters, Sc. and the third their Je 
Maſterſhip. y a . 1 ; 
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Varey. 


ral of 
Willam 


Stephen, 


Gaſpard 


Aymon 


John de 


t 
0 AMAD 


P ope, 
Name 
reigh 


John de 


| Humbert de Villars-Sexel. 


| Boniface 


| John de 


Louis, 


Louis, 


Francis 


Hugh e of 
Aymon of 


| Eudes 0 | 
nf Chalant, Lord of Chaſtillon. 


O.RDERS. 


1 Syccesson ef tbe Grand Maſters, 


2100 read of the Order of the Annunciade. 


VI. Earl of er, called 3 
i gan Inſtitutor, firft Chief, and So. 


grein of the Order. 


KNnronTts. 6 5 A 


Amadeus, or Ame, Earl of Geneva. 


Earl of Beaujeu and Dombes. 
Chalons, Baron and Sire of Arlay. 
Geneva, Lord F Authon and 


ohn of Vienne, Earl of Roland, and Admi- 


France. 


Grandſon, Lord of S. Croix. 


william Chalamont, Lord of Meximieux. 


d of Veiſſy. | 
Rolnd of rs of La Beaume, Lord of 


& Denis in Bugey. 


of Montmayeur, Se. 


a e 0 Forax. 

754 of Menthon. 

Ami of Bonivard. | 

Richard Muſard, an Bolten 5 

| AMADEUS VII. called the Red, ſecond Chief, 


and Sovereign of the Order. 
Kn1iGHTS. 
of Chalant, Lord of Fenis, Se. 
Villars, Lord of Montillier. 


Vernay, Lord of Rochette. 


Humbert of Layrieux. 
| Thomas of Geneva, Lord of Lullin. e 
us VIII. firſt Duke of Savoy, elected 


in the Council of Baſil, under the 
of Felix V. third Chief and Sove- 
of the Order. 

Kn1GHrTs. 


la Beaume, Count of Montrevel. 


de Chalaut, Lord of Fenis, 


Anthony de Grolze. 
Girard Termer. 


la Chambre. 


John de Lugny. 

Thomas, Marquis of Saluce. 1 

| Ame ef Savoy, Prince of Piedmont. : 
John Panſerot de Setraval. LS 

Geoffroy de Charny. 

Louis of Montjoy. 

James de Villette. 

| Gaſpard of — 

Humbart of Villars, 55 

| James of Miolens. 

Lovis de Savoy, Earl of Geneva. 


Marquis of Saluces. 


Humbert, Baſtard of Savoy. 
- | Richard of Mon tchenu. ' 
| John of Montluel. 
| Manfroy of Saluces. 
PuiLIr of Savoy, Ear of Geneva. 


Duke of Savoy, fourth Chief, and 
Sovereign of the Order. 301 
KNIO HIS. 


Aux if Savoy, Prince of nt 

James of Savoy, Earl of Geneva. 

Philip of Levis, firſf Earl of Villars. © 

Francis de Chalant, fir: Earl of 115 Name. 
William of Menthon. | 

1 John of Seyſſel, 

Willam of Geneva, Lord of Lain: 1 | 


de la Palu. 


William of Luyrieux. 
James de la Beaume. 
James de la Chalant. 
James of Montmayeur. 
Peter de Grolze, © 

Auabzus IX. called the Saint, fifth Chief 


and ns 32 the Order. 


Lovis of Savoy, Prince of the Morza, Us 8 
cle of Duke Amadeus VII. | 
| Odo of Villars, Lord of Baux, Sc. 


| John Philbert de la Palu. 


Janus of Geneva, Lord of Lullin. 


| Hugh de la Palu. | ; 


[Pnirir I. Duke of Savoy, ninth Chief, and 


| John of Grueres. | 4 
I Thomas of Valpergue. | 1 


Claudius de Stavaye, Biſhop of Belly 


$1 CHARLES EMANUEL, Prince of Piedmont. 
j PriL1P of Savoy, Earl of Raconis. 


John Francis Coſte, Earl of Avignon. 


Claudius Bou rgeois. 


| PHiLBERT I. Duke of Savoy, fexth . 
and Sovereign of the Order. 
CHARLES I. called the Warrior, Duke of 
Ys ſeventh Chief, and LORE of the 
Knicn T . 4 


Philibert de la Chalant. 
eighth Chief, and Sovereign of the Order, 


Sovereign of the Order. | 
PailiBerT II. called the Fair, Duke of 


Savoy, tenth Chief, ang Sovereign of the 
Order. 


CrarLes III. Duke of Savoy, eleventh 
Chief, and Sovereign of the Order. | 
RNIGHTS. .. | 
Peres of Savoy, Earl of Geneva. 


tigues, 


Claudius of Savoy, Lord of Raconis, 
James of Miolans. 

Renatus of Chalant. 

Honorat Beumaldii, Baron de Beuil, 


William de Vergy. 


Francis de la Beaume. 

Bartholin de Montbel. 

Charles de la Chambre. 

Amatus of Geneva, Lord of Lullin. 
John de la Chambre, * n 274 that 


Nane. 
John de la Palu. | 
EmManver PailLiBeRT, Duke of 81507 

twwelfih Chief, and Sovereign of the Order. 


NIGHTS. 


Claudius of Savoy, Ear! of Pancallier, 
Andrew Provana, Lord of Leiny, &c. 


John Thomas of Valperque. 


I ͤJohn Frederick Madruzze. 
Philip d'Efte Marguiſs- of St. Martin. * 
I Jerom de la Roũere, Archbiſhop FT. 


| Louis de la Beaume, Prince of Stienbuſe, 


| Francis Martinenque. 


' | Thomas Iſnard de Caſtello, 


155 | thirteenth Chief, and wad 0 7 ” 
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Gaſpard Capois, Biſhop of Alt. 


Geneva. 
BERNARDIN of Savoy. 
Proſper of Geneva. 


Don Au of Savoy. 
Frederick Ferrero. 


Robert Rover Sainſeverin. 


Beſſe Ferrero Fieſque. 
HoxoRAT II. GriMaLDY, 


Enæas Pius of Savoy. 
CHARLES I Duke of Savoy, 


Order. 
KnicurTs. 


Savoy. 
Joux BayTisT of Savoy, Grand Chamber- 


lain. 
John Louis de la Chambre, 7 iſcount of 


Maurienne. 


CHARLEs John Au, Duke of Savoy, I 


| 50 


| Francis of Luxembourg, Fiſcoint of Mar- . 


6— 


| Laurent de Gorrevod. | 5 
| Peter de Maillard. Te 3 


CHARLES EMANUEL of Savoy, THE of | 


* 
_ 


CLavpivs. de Chalant, Grand Mato of | 


7 i ; 
* 4 
1 
% "» . 
7 


n RE 
Claudius de Scyſſel, Lord 4 Alx. 
Louis de Chalant. Wire: 


10 


20 


In 


— 


_ 


| Oktavian of St. Vital. 
| Charles TOTO, | 


| 
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| 
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I Guido de S. George. 
Philibert Milliet. | 5 | 
Sigiſmond d' Eſte, Marguiſs of S. Martin. 


ö 
- we 


—_ 4 


5 5 
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Aſcanio Bobba, Grand Chamberlain. 
Michael Bonelli. 


Victor Ame of Savoy. 

Charles of Simiane, Marquiſs of Roat. 
Michael Antony of Saluces. | 
Charles Francis Manfroy de Lucerne. 
] Guiron de Valperque. | 
Francis Ville. 

Hannibal Grimaldi. 

Claudius de Rie. | | 
Charles Philibert d'Eſte, Margquiſs of St. | 


| Nicholas of Vattoville, Margaiſs of Verſoye. 


Anthony de Valperque. | | 
Fzxancis TyoMas of Savoy, Prince of Ca- | 


| Guido Ville, Marquiſs of Cillan. 
Francis de Brichanteau-Nangis, Marſhal de 


| Francis Rene de Saluces. | | 


Honorat d'Urte, Marquiſs of Chiteaumo- | 


| Auguſtus Manfroy Scaglia. 
| Gaſpard Parpurat, Governor of Turin. 
John Michael Aſinar de Ville, Governor of 


| John Aureille Atborio. | 1 
Paul Beſſe Ferrez, Fieſque, Prince of Mel. | 


Jonx Francis DE SAL Es, Biſhop and Prince 


1 Claudius Hieroniſm de Chabo. 1 


Jafre Bens, Lord of Santena. 


HENRY of Savoy, Marquiſs of S. Sorlin. 
Gaſpard of Geneva, Marguiſs of Lullin. 
Philip EmManuzL of Savoy, Prince of | 
Piedmont. _ | 
4 


Martin. g | 


Charles Emanuel de la Chambre. N 
Erneſt de Molard. | 
James Antony de la Tour, 


Peter de la Chambre. | 1 


Louis Grimaldii, Biſhop of Vence. 
Francis Philibert Ferrero Fieſque. 
Nicholas S. Martin d* Aglie. 


Philibert Scaglia, Earl of Verrue, Sc. 1 


Francis Arconus, a Milaneſe. 


Francis Spinola, High Steward. 

William Francis Chabo. | 
John, Count of Naſſau, Ambaſſador of Savoy, 
near the States General of the United Pro- 


VINCES.. 


rignan. 


James Paillard d'Urfe de Laſcarise 4 


Philibert Mercurin Arborio. 
Bernardin Barpaille, Count de la Baſtie. 
Peter de Duyn. 


Emanuel Sola, Ambaſſador at Mantua, and | 


afterwards in France, 


Coureno Rover, Lord of the Bed-Chamber. | | 


Cleriade of Geneva. 
Francis Damas, Baron of S. Reran. 


Camp General. 5 5 
Charles Francis de Valpergue. 


rant. 


Louis de la Chambre. | 85 


Albert Bobbe, Marguiſs of Graglie. 
Bertrand of Scyſſel, _ ky 


Turin. 


Victor Ame, Duke of Savoy, fourteenth | 


Chief, and Sovereign of the Order. 
KNIGHTS. 


ſerum. 
Philibert Carret. 


of Geneva, Canoniz'd. 
Louis of S. Martin d' Anglie. 


Paul Emile S. Martin de Parelle. 
Anthony Ponte. | 458 | 
Fx ancis HyacinTae, Duke of Savoy, 

fifteenth Chief of the Order. 


KNIGHTS. 


Ame du Puy, Marquiſs of Vaguere. 
Aſcagne Boba, Margquiſs of Gray. 


B 


- 4 | 


September, 1572. and by another Bull of the fame} 


the two Orders of St. Maurice and St. Lazare were ticn 


vinces, the Frontiers of Savoy being menaced therewith, 
ſelf into the Neighbourhood 3: and by the Bull of Unin 
which that Pope made 


that Union after having conſider'd that it would 


which had no more a Grand Maſter, and had loſt muci 


Jules Rangon, Marquiſs of Maiſon Blanche. 
Alezame Blandrate. 
Michael Anthony de Saluces, 


them in 1596, leave to poſſeſs Bene 


RS. 


| Arduin Valperque of Rivare; 
| Francis Provane of Leiny, 
Hieroniſm of Roſſilon. 
John Dominick Doria, | 
Albert, Biſhop of Geneva, Marquis of Lil 
e II. Duke , a 
ſixteenth Chief, and Sovereign . 
Kn repeats, A * Order, 


John Louis du Mas, de Caſtellane. 


Paul Millet, Biſhop and Prin a 
MavuRice of Savoy. e of Maurienne, 


EMANUBEL PHILIBERT A 
Octavian of S. Martin. * Savoy, 
Philip de S. Martin. 
John de Ville-Conde, 
Charles Emanuel Palavicini. 
Charles Ubertin Solar. 
Charles 5 ictor Scaglia. 
Frederick Tane, Marqui ſi 1 
I Francis Provane. 1 4 9 Entrague 
| Gettule of Pioſſaſque. 
I | Guiron Francis Ville, 
Francis Ponte. 


1639 


Marquiſs of Cigim. 


4. Francis Coſte; 4 

I Charles Thomas Iſnard of Caſtello, 

| | Alexis St. Martin of Parelle © 
Frederick Blandrate. 

Francis Doria. 

 VieroR Amapevs II. Due of Savoy 

King of Sicily, afterwards of Sun, f. 

venteenth Chief, and Sovereign of the Order 

F OUTC | 

Thomas Felix Ferrero, | 

| Charles Francis Morozzo, 25 © 

I | Charles Maurice, Iſnard de Caſtello. 
Thomas, Margquiſs of Corail. LE, 

| Lows Solar, Aarguiſs of Dogliani, 

Charles Jerom, Marguiſs du Bourg. 

John Philip Solar. = 

Auguſtus Philibert Scaglia, 

41 - th6:. Order. 

Auguſtus Manfroy Scaglia, 

Charles Victor Scaglia  _ 

Auguſtus Philibert, Abbot of Verrie, 

Charles Joſeph Victor Caron, Marquiſs of 

S. Thomas, Secretary of the Order, 
I Joſeph de Leſcheraine, Treaſurerof the Order. | 


The Order of St. LazaRE and St, Maunice, was 
inſtituted in Savoy, according to Barboſa, in 1572, by 
Duke Emanuel Philibert, i. e. that of St. Maurice, vas 
inſtituted then, according to a Bull he had obtained from F 
Pope Gregory XIII. for that Purpoſe, dated the 16th of 


1675 


Chancellor of | 


Pope, dated the 6th of November of the fame Tear; 


united. 3 5 

In the Bull for the Inſtitution of the Order of St. Aſau- 
rice, the Pope declared, that what engaged the Frince 
to inſtitute that Order was to oppoſe the Hereſy, which 
was introducing itſelf, at that Time, into ſeveral Fro- 


becauſe of the Neighbourhood of Geneva, which was the 
Center of the Hereſy of Calvin, whence it had ſpread it 


of the Order of St. Lazare, with 


that of St. Maurice, the 13th of November of the . 
Year, he repeats the Inſtitution which had been mak 
lately of that of St. Maurice, under the Rule of _ 
by the Duke Emanuel Philibert; and ſays, that he mace 


be 4 


f f 2 
great Advantage to unite the antient Order of St. Lauf 


of its antient Luſtre, to that of St. Maurice, which = 
but lately inſtituted. k 3 

The Knights of St. Lazare and St. An 
Vow of Poverty, Obedience, and cori "he De 
They follow the Rule of Giteaux, muſt fight mo only 
fence of the Catholick Faith; can mari) © 


- : a „grant 
but none but a Virgin. And Pope r on 
on 
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IH t. the Sum of 400 Crowns. » 7 
rr” — a great Number of Commanderies, and 


principal Houſes, one at Turin, and the other at 
two 


| Knights live in common. oY 
Mis _— 61 * Duke Charles Emanuel ordered 
I 2 Croſs ſhould be white, and pometted at the 
bo ) by on Taos But the Knights having took 
the on of that Prince's Order, the Dutcheſs Chriſtine 
no No +. Vitor Amadeus's Widow, and Tutoreſs of her 
of _ Charles Emanuel II. cauſed the Ordinance of 
Duke Charles Emanuel 1. to be executed, and pre- 
th the Bigneſs of the Croſs, forbidding the Clerks, 
2 che religious Chaplains, to wear any enamelled 
an 


bite at their Breaſt, but order'd they ſhould wear a 
1 


wed on their Cloak, except the Prelates of 

Te e ſhould be Knights of Juſtice, and make 
| bility. | | | 

hk 15 Knights are admitted to Profeſſion, they 

iſe to be faithful to the Duke of Savoy and his Suc- 

-— to wear the Habit and Croſs of the Order, to 

_ the Chapter, to recite daily the abridged Pſal- 

e, in honour of Jeſus Chriſt, of the bleſſed Virgin, 

nd of the Saints Lazare and Maurice, to faſt Friday 


her my towards the Leprous, to obſerve the Statutes 
of oe Order, not to alienate the Eſtates belonging to the 
Note, That from Savoy I'll paſs to Mantua, where Þll 


Blood of Jeſus Chriſt. 


Duke of Mantua. That Prince choſe the Feaſt of the 
peo, for the Ceremony of the Inſtitution of that Or: 
ir, wanting to make it with much Pomp and Maęniff- 
cence, He received firſt in the Chapel of his Palace, from 
the Hands of the Cardinal Ferdinand Gonzaga his Son, 


the Habit and Collar of that new Order, and thus 


coathed, went with a grand Retinue, to the Church of 
. Aude, where met thoſe he had choſen to be made 
Knights, who, each in particular, had drawn a Writing, 
whereby they promiſed to obſerve exactly the Statutes of 


the Order. which they had heard read, to be faithful to 


the Duke and his Succeſſors, who ſhould be Grand Ma- 
ſters of the Order, to wear always the Collar and Medal, 
a the Days preſcribed by the Statutes, GC cc. 
| The Duke being arrived at Church, all the Candidates 
vere called, each according to his Rank and Quality. 
They were received by the Maſter of the Ceremonies, 
and conducted by the Herald, and kneeling before the 


Prince, the firſt preſenting himſelf to receive the Order, of the Year 1562, and declared the Duke of Tuſcany and 


the Chancellor ſaid to him : The Duke our Maſter having 


regard toyour Merit, and to the Zeal you have for the Pre- 
ſervation of bis Perſon, is reſolved to admit you into the 


moi? noble Order of the Redeemer ; but before he gives you 
the Collar, be aſks, if you will engage yourſelf by Oath to 


aerve the Statutes of the Order? The Knight having an- 


tered that he would take the Oath, the Secretary preſent- 
al the Book of the Goſpel to the Duke of Mantua, and 
the Knight having put his Hands upon it, the Chan- 


lor fad to him: Do you ſwear, that you will defend with | 


all your Power the Catholick Religion, the Pope's Dignity, 
ad bis Highneſs as Chief of the Order, as well as all the 
"Caſe 0u diſcover any Thing to their Prejudice? That you'll 
fend the Honour of the Ladies, particularly the Widows, 
Orphans, and Pupils ? That you'll affiſt at the Chapter, and 
a the Solenmities at the Day appointed, &c. The Knight 
laving anſwered, 7 ſwear it; the Chancellor gave a Sword 
naked to the Duke, who ſtruck the Knight gently with it 
On the Shoulders, in Form of a Croſs; ſaying, May God our 
Fre » Make you a good Knight; and after he had made 
m ki the Hilt of the Sword, the Knight anſwer'd, 
* The King at Arms preſented afterwards the 
ia do the Duke, who put it round the Neck of the 
"Sit laying. to him; May our Redeemer grant you the 
j 5 = wear this Collar for his Service, the Exaltation 
4 „ oy Church, and the Honour of the Order, &c. in 
ne of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 
en tie Knight riſing, kiſſed the Duke's Hand, and 
N Vol. II. 8 35785 
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d Bands at the four Angles, to ſignify 


lar at the Day appointed, 


to keep the conjugal Chaſtity, Charity, and 


always been Grand Maſters of that Ord 


find the Order of the Redeemer, or of the precious 


vereignty of Tuſcany, obtained from Po 
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returned to his Place. The other Knights were received in 
the ſame Manner. 1 ogg 


Daonnemondi, in his Hiſtory of Mantua, ſays, that the 
Duke obtained from the Pope Paul V. leave to make 
twenty Knights, beſides the Grand Maſter, whoſe Dig- 
nity was annexed to his Perſon, and to that of his Succeſ- 
ſors; but that he made but fourteen in that firſt Pro- 
motion. ö | | 
The Collar of the Order is compoſed of ſeveral Gold 
Cartouches, in ſome of which there are Gold Rods in 
Crucibles, placed over the Fire; and in others theſe 
Words, Domine probaſti me, Lord, thou haſt tried me; at 
the End of the Collar hangs an Oval, where there-is an 
Oſtenſory, ſupported by two An 
Drops of Blood in the Oftenſory, with theſe Words 
round it, Nihil hoc triſte recepto, Nothing is rl ve 
when one has received this, The Knights wear this Col- 
over the Habit of Ceremony, 
which conſiſts in a Robe of Crimſon Silk, ſtrewed all over 
with Crucibles, embroider'd with Gold; that Robe is open 
before, and trailing on the Ground, having large Sleeves 
embroider'd round with ſeveral Cartouches, like - thoſe 
of the Collar, and faſtened at the Neck with two Gold 
Strings. Under that Robe they have a Doublet and 
Breeches of Silver Cloth embroider'd with Bands of 
Gold, and their Stockings are likewiſe of Crimſon Silk. 
The Dukes of Mantua of the Houſe of Gonzaga, have 
er, till the Year 
1708, when Ferdinand Charles of Gonzaga, dying with- 
out Iſſue, the Emperor Joſeph took Poſſeſſion of that 


Dutchy, which has remained ever ſince in their Hands. 


The Order of the Redeemer, or of the precious Blood of 
Ort, was inſtituted in 1608, by Vincent of Gonzagua, 


Note, That from Mantua I'll proceed to Tuſcany, where 
Pl find the Order of St. Stephen. 
The Order of St. STEPHEN was inſtituted in 1 561, by 
Coſmus of Medicis, firſt Grand Duke of Tuſcany, in Me- 
mory of the Victory gained near Marciano, the ſecond 
of August, (which is the Feaſt of St. Stephen, Pope, and 
Martyr) 1554. by the Marſhal Strozzi, who command. 
ed the Forces of France. That Prince, to preſerve the 
Memory of that Victory, which ſecured to him the So- 
pe Pius IV. in 
1561, a Bull, which permitted him to eſtabliſh a mili- 
tary Order under the Rule of St. Benedict, the principal 


End whereof ſhould be to defend the Catholick Faith, 


and wage War againſt the Corſairs of Barbary, who, by 
their Piracies obſtructed the Commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean, _ f F 
Cuaſmnus of Medicis having inſtituted this Order, and di- 
geſted the Statutes thereof, which the Knights were to 
obſerve, the ſame Pontiff approved it by another Bull 


his Succeſſors Grand Maſters, and Chiefs of the Order, 


to which he granted ſeveral Privileges, and among the 
reſt permitted the Knights to marry, and to poſſeſs, 
notwithſtanding, Penſions on Benefices, to the Sum of 


two hundred Crowns, which was increaſed afterwards 


by the Popes Sixtus V. and Paul V. to that of four hun- 
dred Gold Crowns. | | | 


The two principal conventual Houſes of the Order of 


St. Stephen are at Piſa, which are always full of Knights, 
with Chaplains for the divine Service; who all live in 


common under a Grand Prior, who is alſo Grand Croſs of 


the Order, and officiates in Pontificalibus. 
aber Knight your Brethren? That you'll give them Notice, 


So ſoon as this Order was eſtabliſhed, the Knights put 
to Sea in the Year 1563, and continued, during more 
than a whole Century, to give Proofs of an uncommon 
Valour. That ſame Year 1563, they took with their 
Galleys ſome Turkiſb Ships, and gave Chace to the Gal- 
leys of Rhodes. In 1564, they joined the Spaniſh Galleys, 
and helped to take the Fortreſs of Pegnen. They gave 
Succours, in 1565, to the Knights of Malia, when the 
Turks beſieged their Iſland. In 1571, they armed twelve 
Galleys, wherewith they joined the Fleet of the Chriſtians, 
which gained the famous Victory of Lepanto. ow 

Under Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuſcany, they 
took in 1624, twenty-five Turkiſh Galleys, and a- great 
Number of ſmall Veſſels, the Spoil whereof I have ſeen 
in the Convents of the Order at Piſa, and at Leghorn. 
Authors reckon more than five thouſand. ſix hundred 
Chriſtians, which the Knights of St. Stephen have deliver'd 

9A | : | fron 


gels kneeling, and three _ 
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from Slavery; and fourteen thoufand eight hundred and 
ſeventy two Slaves they had made till 1698. _ 

There are, in this Order, Knights of Juſtice, Chap- 
lains, and Brothers Servants. Among the Knights of 
Juſtice who are obliged to make Proof of Nobility of 
four Deſcents, there are likewile Eccleſiaſticks obliged 
to the ſame Proofs ; and the one and the other wear the 
red Croſs with right Angles, orled Or, as well on the 
left Side of their Habit, as on their Mantle. The Chap- 
lains, or Prieſts of Obedience, are Religious, and wear, 
on the left Side, the red Croſs, orled with yellow Silk 
only ; and the Brothers Servant wear it on the left Side. 
There are, likewiſe, half Croſſes, as in the Order of 
Malta. | N | 

The Habit of Ceremony of the Knights conſiſts in a 
large Mantle of white Camblet lined with Scarlet Silk, 
W 


e 
15 Strings of the ſame Colour reaching to the Ground. 
That of the Chaplains conſiſts in a white Caſſock, lined 
with red, a Camail oſ Camblet, on which is the Croſs 
of the Order, and a Rochet. Their common Habit for 
the Choir conſiſts in a black Caſſock, a Surplice, and a 


black 4meſ5 on the Arm; on which is the Croſs of the 
Order. And the Habit of the Brother's Servant is but of 


white Serge, with narrow Sleeves, lined with red Taffe- 


ta's, and the Croſs of the Order on the right Side. 

The Council of the Order is compoſed of twelve Knights, 
who aſſemble at Piſa, in one of the two Palaces, where are 
the Chancery and the Archives of the Order, to treat of 
all the Affairs relating to the Order, as well for the ſpiritual 
as for the temporal. The Knights Grand Croſſes, and thoſe 
obliged to ſerve on the Galleys to make their Caravans, 
muſt reſide in one of thoſe two Palaces, where they are 
kept and maintain'd at the Expence of the Order, and 
the Novices inſtructed in all the Exerciſes becoming a 
Nobleman. . „ 
The principal Dignities of the Order, are the Grand 

Commanders, whoſe Office laſts during the Life of the 

Grand Maſter, the grand Conſtable, the Admiral, the 
Grand Prior of the Convent, the Grand Chancellor, the 
Treaſurer General, the Conſervator-General, the Prior 
of the Church, who are elected every three Years in the 
General Chapter, where the Grand Duke, as Grand Maſter, 
is preſent, and where are elected, likewiſe, the Knights 
Grand Croſſes, and the Twelve who are to compoſe the 
Council. That Chapter is held on the Sunday in Albis, 
ar the firſt Sunday after Eaſter; all the Knights who are 
in Tuſcany are obliged to be there ; and there are always 
more than three hundred of them. The Expences of 
their Journey are paid them, and they are boarded and 
| lodged with their Servants, while the Chapter laſts. 
Ihe Order poſſeſſes twenty-four Priories, thirty-five 


When the Knights are admitted to Profeſſion, they make 
Vow of Poverty, Charity, and Obedience; and the 
Chaplains, as Religious, of Poverty, Chaſtity, and Obe- 
dience. The Grand Maſter gives the Habit to the 
Knights, and admits them to Profeſſion. And the Chap- 


lains are admitted by the Grand Prior, who gives them 


the Habit likewiſe, 


Note, That after Coſine I. Duke of Tuſcany, had inſtituted 
the military Order of St, Stephen, for the Knights Chap- 
lains, and Brothers Servant; he would, likewiſe, join Nuns 

to it, the more to imitate the Order of Malta. There- 
fore the Benedifjine Nuns of the Abbey of St. Benedict 
at Piſa, which had been given to the Order of St. Ste- 
pben, by Pope Pius IV. in the Year 1565, were uni- 
ted to that Order, and took the Habit thereof, which 
is a White woollen Robe, with a Scapulary of the ſame 
Stuff, and a red Croſs, like that of the Knights, on 
the left Side. Their Habit of Ceremony is a white 
Cowl, with large Sleeves, lined with Scarlet Taffeta's. 
The Abbeſſes wear their Croſs bigger, of Crimſon 
Velvet. The Siſters Servant wear it of red Serge, but 
ſmaller than that of the Ladies of the Choir. Theſe 

Nuns make alſo Proofs of their Nobility ; and have 

the ſecond Monaſtery of their Order at Florence, 
which was founded in the Year 1588. 


Note alſo, That from T uſcany I'll paſs to Rome, where 
I find the Orders of St. George, of St. Peter and &.. 
Paul, of the Spur, &c. : 


ORDERS 


ft 
(according to Father Honorf de Sainte My. 


But Father Heliot is of Opinion, that Po 
inſtituted no military Oe and that pn 
thoſe Hiſtorians attribute to him, is the ſame 
Society which the Emperor Maximilian joined 
der of St. George in Cariathy. 

The Order of St. P ETER, Was inſtituted * 
Leo X. of the Houſe of Medicis, in the Y 
Knights of this Order were to wage War 
fidels, and to protect and defend the 
the eccleſiaſtical State againſt the frequent Coy; 
Turks, Their Badge was the Image of St. p 
Oval of Gold. 


St. Paul, 


pretended, by 
appear, ſays F. 
he inſtituted the Name of the Golden Spur 
trary, he gave it his own Name Pii. It is 
Belloi, in his Treatiſe Of the Origin of Knighthoos 
that the Knights Pii, are made by the f. 
Knights of the Golden Spur. Favin ſays, 


they are permitted to wear; and in the Letters 


the ſame Author already quoted, that Pope Pius IV. wa 


a great Number of Privileges to thoſe Knights, and a. 
mong others, that all thoſe aggregated to that Order 


: ing them likewiſe the Precedency over all other Knights, 
Balliwicks, and a great Number of Commanderies. — 


the Knights Pii, or to thoſe of the Spur, the Knights Pi 
| Knights Aureate, given them in their Letters of Recep- 


Sixtus V. in 1587, who aſſigned it Revenues, accon- 


The Order of St. GzoR GE, was in . 


ed at Be, 
ie) by Pope 


4 
of Gal e 


the Ord 2 
With the 
to the Or: 


Ws Are 
Againſt the In 


maritime Coalts of 


{es of the 
% in m 


. 
- 


Paul III. of the Houſe of Farneſe, inftituteg ; 
1554, the Order of the Knights of St, Pay. Ade ler 
the tw 
| Peter and 
The Order of the Gol pEN SPUR, was inf; i 
. F tuted 

Ry Pius IV. in 1559, but it . 

eliot, that that Pontiff gave the 0, 1 


5 ON the Con. 
true, that B. 
* oF 
ame Mean 

likewiſe, * 
of the Spurs 


the Knights of the Golden Spur, they are ciel 


Knights, and Counts of the ſacred Palace of Lateran. u 
that Croſs and that Spur they wear for Badg: of their 
Order, is not the Badge which Pope Pius IV. pave the 
Knights he made, ſince. it was a Gold Medal, on one 
Side whereof was the Image of St. Ambroſe, and on the | 
other his Arms, which they could change under cin 
Pontificate, to wear thoſe ofthe Pope who govern'd, then, 
the Church, Therefore there is Appearance, continues 


they- are called Equites Aureati, becauſe 


767 . „ we; xm. one es. oe TOTS 2-88.82 8 


not the Inſtitutor of the Knights of the Spur, 
The Abbot Giuſtiniani ſays, that that Pontiff granted 


ſhould be reputed Nobles, and their Deſcendants. He 
gave them the Title of Counts of Lateran, &c. He or- 
der'd beſides, that the Knights Clerks ſhould be apo- | 
ſtolical Notaries, the Laicks Equites Aureati, &c. grant. 


But whether thoſe Privileges are to be attributed to 


enjoy them no more, having been ſuppreſſed, and al 
the Knights of the Spur have preſerved of them, are the 
Titles of Counts of the ſacred Palace of Lateran, and of 


tion. That Order is even grown ſo deſpicable, at pie: 
ſent, that one may be admitted to it for a Piſtole. 
The Order of Lox ET TO was inſtituted by the Pope 


panied with great Privileges, the principal of which 
were, that their eldeſt Sons ſhould be Nobles, and Counts 
of Lateran; that they ſhould be capable to poſſes al 
Sorts of eccleſiaſtical Employments, ſhould be exempt 
ed from Impoſitions, Sc. They were obliged to yell 
at their Breaſt a Gold Medal, having on one Side 0 
Image of Our Lady of Loretto, and on the other t 
Arms of the Pope. en 
Theſe Knights were inſtituted for the Defence of the 
March of Ancona, and of Loretto; they applied ny 
ſelves to all Sorts of military Exerciſes, as to 81V* 2 
to Thieves in the Romagna, &c. notwithſtanding mw 
they could not prevent their Extinction; occaſion 
Part by the frequent Changes of Popes. 


Note, That it is pretended by ſome Authors, that _ 
were beſides in Italy, the Order of St. Georg mY 

| wenna, and at Genoa, and of Jeſus Cbriit, of Jeſu 
Mary; which if they have ever ſubſiſted, ate: 
ſent entirely extin& ; therefore III take no 1%, 
them, and paſs from thoſe Pirts of Italy, we 


= KM fr mt 


£5” © mn hu. 25 = 5 At rH = . 


3 [ find W of St. Mark, of the Calza, 
u of the Golden Stole. e 


On be Caiza,; was inſtituted, according 
The 2 Fioranti, in the Year 1368, 
wr”. alſo the Sentiment of Menneus, who adds, on 
wh je that the Order was reſtored in _ and 
ps ſexeral great Privileges to maintain the Splendor 
dert leon why thoſe Knights were called Knights 
a * or of the Stocking, is, that they wore from 
dal of the Thigh down to the Foot, a Stocking of 
dhe Te urs, embroidered Gold and Silver, with 
me of Eagle, and other Embroideries Arabick 
Opie "applied Band-wiſe. The Abbot Guifiniani, 
: bliſhed a Copper Plate taken from the Library of 


"+ del Fiorida, and on the Side, La Divita della 
oo That of the Right-Leg was Scarlet inwards, 
7 of the Outſide was Purple, and the other Grey. 
That of the Left-Leg was Green. 


Hee 086 Names of 29 Knights, all of the beſt Fa- 
milies of the Senators of Venice. It appears hence, that 
the right Stocking was of three different Colours, taking 
it from Top to Bottom; and that the inſide Band was 


left Stocking was entirely Green. Their Doublet 
2 with Gold, faſtened with a little 
Girdle, the Ends whereof were likewiſe garniſhed with 


with large open Sleeves reaching to the Ground, 
2 was — of Violet or Ente Taffetas, 
ſometimes of Damaſk, and even ſometimes of Gold 
Cloth, in certain particular Ceremonies. They wore 

likewiſe a Stole on their Left-Shoulder. This Order 1s 


The Order of the STOLE, was alſo an Order inſtituted 
Omament they wore on their Left Arm, hanging for- 


embroidered with Flowers of Gold, «© 
The Council never uſed to rife ro that Dignity but 
| thoſe of a Patrician Family, or who had rendered them- 
ſelves worthy of it, by ſome conſiderable Services either in 
War, or in ſome Embaſſy, or on ſome other important 
Occaſion. . 3 | 988 
Thoſe Knights commonly appeared in publick with 
an Habit called Ducal, either of red Taffetas or Damaſk; 
yith large Sleeves reaching almoſt down to the Ground, 
The Colour of the other Cloaths they put under this, 
and which in Winter were lined with rich white Furs, 
was Crimſon, But theſe Habits are only for the Days 


Winter, faſtened with a 


Saſh of Velvet, with a Gold 
JJ | 


by the Senate, to thoſe who have done ſome ſignal Ser- 


ch "ce to the Republick, without being obliged to make 
nts Proofs of Nobili. 500000 
al The Badge of this Order conſiſts only in a Medal, on 
pt- #lich is the Lion of St. Mark, holding in his Paws a 
ear open, where theſe Words are read ; Pax tibi, 
the | Marce, Evangeliſta meus; Peace to thee; Mark, n 
the Evarpeli. Which Medal hangs at a Gold Chain which 
le) have round the Neck. * EE 

the hen ſome body is to be honoured with that Dignity, 
ent Doge, as Chief of the Republick, is deſired by the 
hace Kate to make the Ceremony, and the new Knight 
hich kaeelng before him, humbly prays him to do him the 
d in our to admit him to that high Rank. The Doge 
thorts him to continue to ſerve well the State, &c. 
| Which done, a Knight who is near at hand, gives the 

tber he the Sword deſigned for the Ceremony, wherewith | 
t Kor [trikes the Shoulders of the new Knight, ſaying; 
ol WW nies feli, Be 4 faithful Soldier. Aſterwards the 
pre” wy tiles, gilt Spurs are faſtened to his Heels, and a 
ice 0 iter tO his Side, then he kneels again, and the Doge 
are on his Neck the Gold Chain and Medal, which 

V | | | 


Sor Girolamo Duodo of Venice, with this Taſcription, 


On the other Side 
is ſeen the Embroidery on the Stocking or 
of the FRO underneath Moxxxix. beſides which are 


Red, and thoſe outwards Violet and Grey; but that the 


Gold, They had over it another Habit of a very fine 


by the Republick of Venice, thus denominated from the 1715, by the fame Prince Peter the Great, where the 


Lords of his Court as well as the Ladies were admitted. 
mud and backwards down to the Knee, very richly 


of Ceremony; for at other Times they wore their com- 
mon Habit, and over it a Kind of black Robe, lined 
with Armoiſin, for the Summer, and with Furs fer 


* 


OR DE RS. ö 


is the Concluſion of the Ceremo mn 
Note, That from Venice I'll proceed to Poland, 
find only the Order of the white Kagle, 


The Order of the WIT E EAI R, was inſtituted in 
Poland by Uladiſlaus III. in 1325, at the Celebration of 
the Nuptials of his Son Caſmir the Great, with Anne * 
Daughter of the Duke of Lithuania, He gave the 
Knights for Badge a white Eagle hanging at a Gold 
Chain, and a blue Mantle, on which was ſeen a white 
Eagle likewiſe, Though ſeveral Authors pretend, that 
the Order was inſtituted by the firſt Princes of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, but they mention neither the Name of the 
Inſtitutor, nor the Year in which the Thing happened: 
They fay likewiſe, that the Knights were obliged to 
defend the Catholick Religion, to obey their Inſtitutor, 
and his Succeſſors, under the Rule of St. B/, and that 
they were called Knights of the Diſcipline. They pre- 
tend likewiſe, that that Order had its Origin in Auſtria 
and Bohemia, and not in Poland; but the firſt Sentiment 
is the moſt likely. ON OE | | 


where 1 


Note, That from Poland Il paſs into Muſcovy, where I 
find the two Orders of St. Andrew, and of St. Ca- 
 therine. 1 . | | „ 


The Order of ST. AxpREw, was inſtituted by Perc 
Alexiowitz, the great Emperor of all Ruſſa, in 1698, 
to reward his Officers who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the War againſt the Turks, | | 5 6 

The Badge of this Order is a Gold Medal, where is 
ſeen on one Side St. Andrew's Croſs, and on the other 
theſe Words are read, Czar PETER, Monarch or. 
ALL Rvuss14a. This Medal is faſtened to a blue Ribband; 
wore from Right to Left. ay | 

That Monarch conferred this Order afterwards ori 
thoſe of his Generals who had the molt ſignalized them- 
ſelves in the War againſt Sweden, and likewiſe on ſome 
foreign Miniſters. | 8 ö 

The Order of Sr. CaTHERINE, was inſtituted in 


That Prince conferred it firſt on the Czarina, with Power 

to give it to Ladies whom ſhe would think worthy that 

„„ d on RT 
The Badge of this Order is a large white Ribband, 


wore from Right to Left, and at the End thereof hangs 


a Medal enriched with Diamonds, charg'd on one Side 


with the Image of St. Katherine, and on the other 4 


Croſs ; and on the left Side of the Breaſt a Star em- 


broidered, in the Middle whereof is a Croſs, with this 


Device, for Love and Fidelity. This we ſee in a Picture 
of the Carina, where ſhe is repreſented with the Collar 
in that Manner. i „ 
Note, That from Maſcovy I'll proceed to Denmark, 
where there never was but the Order of the Elephant. | 
The Order of the ELzpHanT, was inſtituted (accord: 
ing to the moſt common Opinion, its Origin being very 


| | Alncertain) in 1478, according to ſome, or in 1474, ac- 
The Order of ST. Man, at Fenice, is conferred only 


cording to others. Elias Aſhmole ſays, that he had ſeen 
a Letter written in the Year 1537, by Avoleide Biſhop 
of Artbuſen, Chancellor of John, King of Denmark, to 
John Tris, alſo Chancellor of Chriſtiern III. in which 
that Prelate ſays, that Chriſtiern I. being at Rome,_aſked 
Pope Sixtus IV. Leave to inſtitute this Order in honour 
of the Paſſion of our Lord Jeſus Cbriſt, and that the 
Kings of Denmark ſhould ws be Chiefs thereof. He 
adds, that that Prince founded a magnificent Chapel in 
the great Church of Roſchild, the Place of the Sepulture 
of the Kings of Denmark, and four Leagues diſtant 
from Copenhagen, where all the Knights are to meer. 
The ſame Author, deſcribing the Collar of the Order, 
fays, that it was at firſt but a Gold Chain; at the End 
whereof hung an Elephant, which had on his Head a 
Crown of Thorns, with three bloody Nails in memory 
of the Paſſion of our Lord: That afterwards that Collar 
was compoſed of Croſſes interwoven with Elephants; 
and that at the Bottom of that Collar there was another 
Elephant, holding under his Feet an Image of the bleſſ:d 
Virgin, in whoſe Honour, fome Authors pretend, that 
Order was inſtituted. Favin and Father Auſelm, who 
are of the Number of thoſe Authors, ſay, that the 
| | Knights 


| 
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Knights of the Elephant wear a Gold Chain round their 


Neck, at the End whereof hangs on the Breaſt an Ele- 
phant of Gold enamelled white, his Back loaded with 
an Elephant Argent, maſoned Sable, and the Elephant 
carried on a Terraſs of Sinople, enamelled with Flowers. 
F. Heliot ſays to have ſeen an antient Print, where the 


Collar of that Order is thus repreſented, except that the 


Collar ĩs of three Gold Chains. 
There are, beſides, other antient Prints, where that 
Collar is but of a ſingle gold Chain, compoſed of ſeve- 
ral Bones which appear to be Vertebrz, at the End 
whereof hangs an Elephant, having a Tower on its 
Back, and over the Tower an J, which could ſignify 
King John, as well as the C, which the Knights made 
by Chriſtian IV. joined to that Collar, ſignified the Name 
of that Prince. 8 

It is eaſy to infer, from all this, that moſt of the Au- 
thors who have ſpoke of this Order, have given it a 
different Collar, —That which the Knights wear at pre- 
ſent, is compoſed of ſeveral Elephants interwoven with 


Towers, each Elephant having on his Back a blue 


Houſing ; and at the Bottom of the Collar is an Ele- 


phant of Gold, charged on his Back with five large 
Diamonds, in Memory of the five Wounds of our Lord. 


That Elephant is enamelled white, and has on his Back 
a little Man fitting. . . 

As to the Habit of the Knights, they wear on the 
Days of Ceremony a large Mantle of Crimſon Velvet, 
lined with white Sattin, the Train whereof is two Yards 
long, with a Chaperon behind, faſtened to the Mantle. 
The Strings which faſten the Mantle are of Silver and 
red Silk, the Breeches and Doublet of white Satin, and 
the Stockings pearl Colour. They wear on the left Side 


of their Mantle an embroidered Croſs, environed with 


Rays. The Hat is of black Velvet, with a Tuft of 
white and red Feathers. What diſtinguiſhes the King 
is, that the Feathers of his Hat are white, and his Man- 
tle is lined with Ermines. — Ever ſince the Kingdom of 
Denmark has embraced Lutheraniſm, they have taken off 


the Collar the Image of the Bleſſed Virgin, and the Pa- 
triarchal Croſſes, and retained only the Elephant. 


Favin, who has been followed by others, is miſtaken, 
when he ſays, that the Kings of Denmark never confer 


that Order but on the Day of their Coronation : For 


without ſpeaking of the Kings who have reigned ever 
ſince the Inſtitution. of the Order, Chriſtian V. who at 
his Acceſſion to the Crown had made Knights of the 
Elephant, made beſides, in 1672, a Knight of the ſame 
Order the Embaſſador of England: There was a Pro- 
motion of ſeveral other Knights in the Year 1679. — 
The Marquis of Baden Dourlach, and Chriſtian Prince 


of Eaſt Frizeland, were allo made Knights of the Ele- 


phant in 1682. The Year following Frederick Charles 


de Roy of Rochefaucault, Count of Roy, a Frenchman, was 


likewiſe made Knight of the Elephant. There was ano- 


ther Promotion of them the 15th of Fuly 1694. And 


the Collar of that Order was given to Everard Louis 
Prince of Wirtemberg, to Stutgard George Landgrave of 
Ileſſe-Darmſtadt, to Philip Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, to 


Albert Duke of Saxe-Gotha, to Leopold Everard Duke of 


Wirtemberg Montbelliard, and to others and in the 
Year 1697, the Duke of Saxe-Weiſſenfels received it 


Note, That it is pretended there was, beſides the Order 
of the Elephant, another under the Name of Danne- 
roch; the Origin whereof ſome Authors, Admirers 
of Fables and Romances, derive from Dan, one of 
the Sons of the Patriarch Jacob; who, according to 
thoſe Authors, was the firſt King of Denmark, and 
gave his Name to that Kingdom. They ſay, that 
that pretended King being on the Point to give Battle, 
in the Year of the World 2898, ſaw coming down 
from Heaven a white Croſs, which was the Sign of 
the Victory he gained; and the Occaſion of his In- 
ſtituting an Order, to which he gave his Name; and 
that of Broge, which in Daniſb ſignifies Picture. — 
Others, more reaſonable, attribute the Inſtitution of 


that Order to Waldemar II. in the Year 1219. Bar- 


polin is of that Sentiment; and adds, that that 
Prince gave the Knights a white Croſs. What can be 
ſaid, with regard to it, 1s, that if it be true that Wal- 


in 1334, in memory of the Siege of Upſal, 


blue Croſs, much like that of the Knights of Malta, 


King her Huſband, which happened in 1343, or 1345 
ſhe divided all ſhe poſſeſſed between her Children, diſpoſed | 
of all that could divert her from the Service of God, 


demar inſtituted that Order, it was nat 1. 
Denmark, when Chriſtian IV. * 8 1 nown, in 
But it is more likely, that he was rather the 1467 
than the Reſtorer thereof, and that on C kalt 
the Birth of the Prince Royal of Dennart rr 
William his Son, which he celebrated ae 
Magnificence.— The Knights of that "ty a in much 
a white Ribband bordered with Green, fro,, t a 
Right, to which hung a Croſs of Diamonds, Left th 
their Mantles theſe two Words embroidere) and qa 
& Juſtitia, within a Crown of Laurels, The p late 
retrenched thoſe Words afterwards, and ha ring 
formed the Order, would that the Kn "ing te 
wear henceforward a Mantle of Gold Gn. hou 
with white Satin, That Mantle is much like 
the Knights of the Elephant, but the B ne 
wider, like thoſe of the Switzers, The — 
before the King with that Habit of Cent 
Times a Year, viz, on his Birth-day, on that of his 


in Number, having the King for their Chief. neten 
fers that Order but on the Officers of 3 con. 


On of 


Seraphins, of St. Bridget, of the Lamb Th : - 
9 a be 


Amarante, &c. 


The Order of the SzRAPHins, was inſtit 
ing to ſeveral Authors, by Magnus l. King a 


g of tveden, 


View to eſtabliſh thereby Defend and thet 


3 ers of th a 
Religion, and extend the Frontiers of his ge 


Poland. Some Writers attribute that Inſtitution to E 


the Great, and others to Guſtavus I. but th TI 
Others attribute it to Erick IV. but wich 5 


dation; ſince that Prince did nothing but change te 


Badge and the Collar. That Badge was a Coll . 
ed with Heads of Seraphins, interwoven with _ 
Croſſes Gules and Or, to which hung a Medal, where 


was the Name of Jeſus in Gold Letters on a F. 
Azure, with four Nails of the Paſſion . * 
and Black. This Order was entirely aboliſhed by be 
Change of Religion which happened in that Kingdom 


under Charles IX. A | 
The pretended Order of ST, Bx1DGer, is ſuppoſed by 


Schoonebeck and Mr, Hermant, to have been inflituted 


by St. Bridget herſelf, Queen of Sweden, in the Y 
1366, that that Princeſs gave the Knights for Balge a 


with Flames underneath, which ſignified her Zeal for 
the Faith, and her extenſive Charity for her Neighbours, 
But I am of Opinion that this Order is fictitious, and 
has never ſubſiſted. For how could St. Bridget have 


inſtituted that Order in Sweden in 1366, when ſhe had | 
abdicated the Kingdom in 1343, or 1346, to retire to | 


Rome where ſhe remained ever ſince? How could ſhe 
aſſign Revenues to that Order, ſince after the Death of tie 


and to make herſelf poor for the Love of Jeſus Grid, 


had put herſelf under the Direction of a Perlon, to whom | 
ſhe abandoned the little ſhe had left ? | 
The Order of the Saviour or THE WorLD, Ws 
inſtituted, according to Schoonebeck, by Eric XIII. King | 
of Sweden, at Upſal in 1561, the Day of his Coronation 3 


which is confirmed, ſays he, by Pieces of Money coined 


at that Time : But he does not quote the Authors who | 


have ſpoke of that Order; and only mentions Elias Bree 
mer, who had the Collar thereof engraven in 1691, tt 
Collar was compoſed of Cherubims interwoven with 
Columns, and underneath was an Oval, with the Image 
of the Saviour of the World. It is very likely it was abo- 
liſhed at the Time of the Reformation. 

The Order of the LAM or Gop, is ſuppoſed to bare 
been inſtituted in Sweden by King Jobn, called the Gre 
in 1564, who wanting to reward ſeveral Lords 0 
Court, honoured them, as it is ſaid, with the Collar 0 
that Order at Upſal the roth of July, 1564, his . 
tion- Day. Thoſe made Knights then Were, acc A 
to Schoenebeck, Eric Guſtavus, Guſtavus Baud, ol 
de la Gardie, a Frenchman, the Count Paſſa, & 


Banur, John Slyke, and Andrew Fordal, He 15 5 


8 J.. KT K Ai. - 
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Gen, is ſeen the Figure of that Collar with theſe 
1011, 


ds, Deus protector nofter, (God is our Protector.) 
Ords; 
— ſormounted with royal Crowns, ſupported by 


ſenting the Image of our Saviour; on the 

dee ref were 5 Angels kneeling, and underneath 

hal Lamb. | 

hun Sri the AMARANTE, was inſtituted in Swe⸗ 

| mw Chriſtina, Daughter of Guſtavus the Great, in 

3 Sy but Elias Aſpmole is miſtaken, when he fays, 
1053 


- of her Couſin Charles Guſtavus Count Palatin of 


he reſigned her Dominions to that Prince but in 
"Yar 1654, profeſſing ſtill the Lutheraniſm, which 
ſhe did not abjure but in her Journey to Rome in 1556, 
p it was a Year before her Abdication ſhe inſtituted 
he Order of the Amarante. BENE 
The ſame Author informs us of the Ceremonies of 
wat Inſtitution. The Queen, ſays he, ſitting on her 


lug Keeling, ſhe took their Hands by Turns, and 


ade them wear that they ſhould be faithful to her, 
11 maintain her Intereſts, Afterwards ſhe gave each 
0 | | | 
riched with Gold and Jewels; which was a 
. Laurel environed with a Ribband, on which 
vere read theſe Words, Dolce nella Speranza : Inſide of 
the Garland were two A, one within another, worked 
n Gold, and enriched with Diamonds; beſides which 


ke gave each a Jewel of Gold and Diamonds, which 


they were to wear faſtened at their Neck, with a Crim- 
on Ribband, or blue; and afterwards the Knights took 


Louis of Brunſwick Lunebourg, at the Peace of Munſter, 
« fren a Chain round the Neck, made of ſeveral A's in- 
teryoven with Eſcutcheons, with another ſmall Chain 


| faſtened to the right Side of that firſt, where hung a 


little Horſe. „ 3 
The Queen granted the Mark of Honour to foreign 
Lords, and ſent them a Patent whereby they were in- 
corporated in the Order. The ſame Author relates, that 
there were reckoned among the firſt Knights, Uladi/las 
King of Poland, Charles Guſtavus, the Queen's Couſin, 
and afterwards King of Sweden; his Brother Adolphus 
John, George Duke of Saxony, the Landgrave of Heſſe, 
and ſeveral others, as the Count of Montecuculi, Don 
| Antonio Pimentel, and Balſtod Whitelock, an Engliſh Earl. 
Some other Names are added to thoſe mentioned by 


Afbmule, viz. the Count of Dohna, the Count Tot, the 


Counts Caprara, Stunbergen, and Strazzi, the Sr. Ma- 


man, Envoy from Venice, and other principal Lords 


of the Empire. The Queen had alſo choſen ſome La- 
dies; and the whole Society had the Privilege to eat 
every Sunday at her Majeſty's Table, in one of the 


Nburbs of $/ockholm, where whole Nights were ſpent in 


Diverſions, with much Familiarity, and without the 
Conſtraint. | 5 | | 
The Order of the PoRTE-GLAIVks, or Sword-Bearers 
u Livonia, in 1197, was inſtituted by ſome Chriſtian 


wriors, who united into a Society, to oppoſe the Ef- 


forts which the Pagans made, not only ro hinder the 
Chriſtian Religion making further Progreſs in that Pro- 
vince, but likewiſe to extirpate it entirely; or rather 
Perhaps built a Convent, to Five in common, and which 
they dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin. 

gallen, and 7oſeph Michaelis believe, that the firſt 
"penor of that Convent was one Maindert of Segeberg, 
"no became afterwards Biſhop of Livonia ; that to 


laindert ſucceeded Berthold, an Eccleſiaſtick of the Or- 
Gr of St. Paul, 


Sp Albert, Member of the Univerſity of Bremen, 


to 7 lace, Some Authors believe, that he adviſed 
id the City of Riga, and procured the Forward- 


leſs of the Work. He took Engelbert and Theodorick 
r Coadhutors, and 


Vol. II. 


* Collar, according to the Draught, engraven by 


that that Princeſs abdicated the Crown in 1645, in fa- 


wx Ponts, becauſe ſhe profeſſed the Roman Religion; 


the Knights choſen to receive that Order ap- 
es it with their Proxies. Being near the Throne 


f them a Mantle of Armoiſin, with the Badge of the 


broidered with Silver, _ 
their Leave and retired, But in the Picture of James 


| Lanjridius, Envoy to the Princes Frederick and Chriſtian | 


who was martyriſed by the Pagans in 


all three together formed of their | 
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Society a military Order, to which they gave for Badge 
two red Swords put Croſs wiſe on the left Side of their 


Fabit which was white. © 
Hiſtorians aſſure, that the firſt Grand Maſter of that 


military Order was Vinno, who reſided at Riga. It is 
laid likewiſe, that Pope Celeſtinus III. or Innocent III. 
confirmed the Order, and gave it the Rule of St. Ba. 


At the Beginning of its Inſtitution the Teutonick Knights 


being arrived in Pruſſia, and having performed a great 


Number of glorious Exploits againſt the Pagans, in fa- 


vour of the Chriſtian Religion, the Knights of Livonia 
joined with them, as having the ſame Intentions, and 
tending to the ſame End; which increaſed much their 
Reputation and Power. After they had ſurmounted the 
greateſt Difficulties with regard to the Infidels, they be- 
gan to take political Views, and to interfere in the Af- 
fairs of the neighbouring Princes; exciting thereby their 
Jealouſy, particularly of the Court of Poland. And at 
laſt dares was aboliſhed in 1550 under King Sigiſ- 
mond. 


Note, That from Livenia Pl paſs into Pruſſia, where I 
find the Order of the Black Eagle. 585 vg 


N The Order of the BLAck EA LE, was inſtituted the 


17th of January 1701, by Frederick III. Marquis and 


Elector of Brandebourg, afterwards King of Pruſſia; 
who gave the Knights for Badge of that Order, a Gold 


Croſs enamelled blue, having in the Middle the Cypher 


of that Prince, E. R. and at the Angles the Eagle of 
Pruſſia enamelled black. That Croſs is faſtened to a 


Ribband of Orange Colour, which they wear from Left 

to Right over their Coat. Theſe Knights wear beſides, 
on the left Side of their Coat a Croſs embroidered with _ 
Silver in form of Stairs, in the Middle whereof is an 


Eagle embroidered with Gold, the Eagle holding in one 


of his Talons a Crown of Laurel, and in the other a 


Thunder-bolt, with this Inſcription, ſuum cuique, em- 
This Order is only given to thoſe of the royal Houſe, 
and to the moſt conſiderable Perſons of the State. 


Ihe firſt who receiv'd it, were the Prince Royal, af- 
terwards King, the three Margraves the King's Brothers, 
the Margrave of Anſpach, the Dukes of Courland, and of 
Holſtein, the Counts of Wartemberg, Barfons, Dobna, 
and Lottum, the four Counſellors Regent of Pruſſia, Meſſ. 


Berbant, Branſche,” Creutz, and Vallenrod, the Maſter of 
the Artillery, and the Major-General, the Commiſſary- 
General, the Count d Onboſ, the Chamberlain Count of 


Donba, and M. Ballace, Grand Maſter of the Queen's 
Houſhold, _ = | 


The Order of the Dr acon CONQUERED, was inſti- 


tuted in Germany in 1397, by the Emperor Sigiſinond; 
though all Hiſtorians do not agree about the Time of 
that Inſtitution; for ſome of them place it after Mi- 
chaelis, in the Year 1400, and others, after Favin, in 
the Year 1418, Michaelis adds, that the Motive which 


actuated that Prince to inſtitute that Order, was, that the 


Knights who were to receive it could oppoſe the Hereſies, 


which infected Bohemia and Hungary; and that for that 


Effect he ſollicited the Convocation of the Councils off 
Conſtance, and of Baſil, where thoſe Hereſies were con- 


demned. On that Foundation there is no doubt, fays 


Father Elliot, that Michaelis has been miſtaken in 
placing the Inſtitution of that Order in 1414, and Favin 


Bohemia, but in 1407. 


in 1431, ſince Jobn Huſs did not begin to dogmatiſe in 


With regard to thoſe who believe that this Order was 
inſtituted in the Year 1418, after the holding of the 


Council of Conſtance, the Abbot Guiſtiniani ſhews that 
they are likewiſe miſtaken, pretending that it had been 
eſtabliſhed before the Year 139 Þ which he proves by 
the Teſtament of Francis del Pozo of Verona, of the 
ſame Year, where it is ſpoke of his Son Vitorio del Pozo, 


Knight of the Order of the Dragon, who was then near 


the Emperor Venceſias, where Galleas Viſcomti, Prince of 
Verona, had ſent him for ſome Affairs. Which makes 
the Abbot Guiſtiniani believe, that the Emperor Sigi/mond 
had founded that Order when he married in 1385, Mary 


Queen of Hungary; or the Day he was crowned King 


of Hungary in 1387, becauſe that Day he made Knight 
Pantaleon Barbo, Embaſſador from Venice. ö 


Favin has given the Repreſentation of the Collar of 
9 B | | = 
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that Order compoſed of two Gold Chains, on which are Year 1379, Jane of Bethune is called C eat; 


Croſſes with double Traverſes, with an inverted Dragon cauſe her Huſband had been honow'g with 
at the End thereof. hood, Militiſſa uxor Domini de Roye Militis 


Teſs, de. 


Kniph. 


q . dan, te * 4 | We | 
Note, That Britanny, while under the Government of 1 n jo, The e of 1 70 of the Year , — 
its own natural Princes, was not without a military Lo 1” is called Mo. y 1a, that Joln J, 
Order, which was called the Order of the Hermin, and » 1s called Miles, Knight, n, 


| There are even Examples, that H 
of the Ear of Corn. Favour of the Roſy Wee roach, 
The Order of the HERMIN, and of the EAR or Cox x, Means of their Wives. The Emperor 7 
was inſtituted in 1381, by John IV. Duke of Britanm, Knight Lucas de Broyart, Eſq; Lord of n Mad 
called the Valiant or Conqueror. The Collar was com- of Peter Broyart, Lord du Ruiſſeau, and of 05 Son 
poſed of two Chains, faſtened to two ducal Crowns, each Naſſau, Daughter of John Earl of Naſſau 440 
whereof contain'd an Hermin paſſant. One of the Crowns from the Earls of Guedin and Strigona, in the Kaen 
hung on the Breaſt, and the other at the Neck. The of Hungary, with his Children and Succeſſors ngdom 
Chains were compoſed each of four Lockets, and were Huſband, of his Daughters for ever, in info, and the 
but an Hermin, with a Roll wrapped round the Body Knights of the St. Empire, by Letters Patent Mm, to be 
of the Hermin, on which was wrote this Device, a ma Bruxelles, the 24th of September 1540, on 1 ot a 
Vie. The Rolls were alternately enamelled white with Author of the Book entitled Furisprudenti, ich the 
black Letters, and black with white Letters. Round makes this Remark, quoted by M. de Ja Ry ' Pic 
the Neck of each of the ten Hermins, was a Collar on Treatiſe of the Nobility, that it is to be Bb 5 i 
which hung a Chain of four or five Rings : The Collar, * by thoſe Letters Patent, not only the Children NR 
according to the Quality of thoſe who were honoured and Succeſſors of Lucas de Broyant, e | 
therewith, was of Gold, or of Silver gilt, or of Silver © Knights for ever, but likewiſe the Huſbang, 2 
A | IPOS v5 Danohters, tra 8 
The Order of the Hermin had this in particular, that We ſee thereby, that that Privilege is not und 
Women were admitted into it, who took the Title of of Knighthood of Race only, ſince Wives can 
 Chevaliereſſes. F. Lobineau, in his Hiſtory of Britanny, it on their Huſbands; whence it can be inferreg that th 
gives us a Liſt of thoſe Knights, among whom are found Emperor wanted to honour that Family with an 1 
a Dutcheſs of Britanny, who received the Collar in 1441, Knighthood, which was only honorary. ; 
one Petronille de Maille, two Ladies of Penhoiiet, and But if it could even be ſuppoſed, that that Knight 
of Plefſis-Augier, in 1453, and one Jane de Laval, in hood of Women, was but a Knighthood by Int 
1455. | ts 2 hereditary, as it is {till for antient noble Familes which 
As to the Reaſons which engaged the Duke of Bri- are accounted of the Body of Knighthood, that would 
tanny to inſtitute this Order, and to chuſe the Device, be an Objection againſt Women, having receiyeg te l. 
a ma Vie, is a Thing, ſays Father Lobineau, on which tle of Chevaliereſſes. To be convinced of it we are 5 
every Body can give a full Career to his Imagination, to remember, that all the Fiefs were maſculine at ff 
the Authors of thoſe Times taking no Notice of it. as there are ſtill ſeveral ſuch in Cermam, Hungery, and 
The fame Father adds, that the Dukes of Britanny Taly; which Fiefs were to be poſſeſſed by Kniohts on! 
added afterwards to the Collar of the Hermin, another who had themſelves armed to hold them. 0 
Collar of a leſſer Price; which they called of the Ear of Afterwards when ſome of thoſe Fiefs were by Pri. 
Corn, and terminated by an Hermin hanging at the leges granted to Women, they took the Quality ofthe 
Collar, by Means of two Chains; this Collar was moſt valiereſſes. Therefore, ſays Hemericourt, thoſe Women 
commonly of Silver. Thoſe who have treated of the who were not marricd to Men, are called Chevaliereſſe 
military Orders, attribute the Inſtitution of this, to the becauſe thoſe Women, either married or ſingle, had 
Duke Francis I. who inſtituted it about the Year 1450, themſelves made Knights, to be capable of holding the 
according to ſome, or the Year 1448; according to others. Fiefs of Knighthood. Such was Elizabeth Queen of 
England, who cauſed herſelf to be arm'd Chevaliereſs, 
to be Chief of the Orders of Knighthood of that King- 
dom. And it is perhaps for the ſame Reaſon, that 
Tombs are ſeen in the Country of Lizge, and in the 
Low-Countries, where the Title of Chevaliereſſes is given 
to Maidens, and to Women whole Huſbands were not 
Knights. RR n | 


thood þ 


cannot confer 
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Note, That there has been, likewiſe, in ſeveral different 

Ages, a Knighthood inſtituted for Ladies; that they 

have been honoured with the Quality of Chevaliereſ- 

ſes in ſeveral Manners; that Kings, Princes, and 
Lords of the higheſt Rank, have took it for an Ho- 
nour to be made Knights by Ladies; and that ſeveral 
honorary, and regular Orders of Knighthood have 
been inſtituted to reward the Merit of Ladies, and 
to diſtinguiſh them from the'reſt of their Sex. | 


2. That Women have ſometimes a Right to create 
Knights, is what cannot be called in Doubt; fince it 
| | can be proved ſufficiently by Hiſtory, that feveral No- 

1. If Knighthood in Men is a perſonal Quality, which bles, Princes, and even Kings and Emperors, have took 

does not paſs from Father to Children, much leſs to diſtant it for an Honour, to receive Knighthood from Ladies, 
Relations; if it be granted to Nobility, and not to Birth, In fact, if the Right of creating Knights 1s annexed to the | 
it may bedaid that Women have ſome Advantages over ſovereign Power, why ſhould it be leſs allowed to Queens 
Men in that Reſpect; for they have the Privilege to raiſe and Princeſſes, to make Knights, to maintain the Glory 
- themſelves to Knighthood by the ſame Degrees they ac- of the State by Arms, than to chuſe Magiſtrates, to ad- 
quire the Nobility, i. e. by Birth, Marriage, or the Fa- miniſter Juſtice, and govern Provinces? —__ 
vour of the Prince. Antiently Women took the Qua- That Right of Princeſſes is authorized by Cuſtom or 
lity of Zquitiſſa, and Militiſſa, when ſome of their near Uſe. — We read that Cecilia Daughter of Philip I. King 
Relations took the Quality of Knight. Thus Elizabeth, of France, and Widow, then, of the famous Tancred, 
Siſter of Henry de Hormes, Lord of Pernes, is called E- Prince of Antioch, did not only confer the Order of 
guitiſſa, in the Contract of Marriage between Damoiſeau, Knighthood on Gervaſe, a Lord of Britanny, Son of 41 
John de Merode, and Alix de Hornes, Siſter of Henry. mon Earl of Dol, but likewiſe to ſeveral Eſquires; un. 
And in Letters of 1451, mention is made of Mary and happened about the Year 1115, as related by 92 
Tjabella of Hornes, Chevaliereſſes, the ſame Henry's and La Roque. Likewiſe Queen Blanche, Mother 0 
Sitters. | | = | St. Louis, a little before her Death, which happened 

Hemericourt, c. 10, of the Nobles of the Country of the Year 1115, made, as pretended, the Lord St. - 
Liege, ſpeaks of a Lord of J/aroux, called Breton the a Knight. The 24th of March, 1343, Jale Queen Fn 
Hlder, who had ſix Sons all Knights, and two Daugh- Naples, cauſed the Order of Knighthood to be av x 
ters Chevaliereſſes. lumbert of Lexi, ſecond Son of James Lapano, by King Anarew her Huſband. Rn 
that Lord of Varoux, had alſo two Daughters Cheva- in the Month of February, Madame Royal of Sn; — 
liereſſes. | | ferred the Order of the Aununciade, and gave 25 , 

Alliances gave likewiſe to Women the Title of Che- to ſeveral Lords. Laſtly, Queen 4, who Cech 
valicreſſes, when the Huſband was a Knight. Mili- the Kingdom of England for ſeveral Years _ of 
tila, Militis uxor. Wherefore, in a Charter of the and was, as obſerved in its Place, the eighteent. f 
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the Garter, gave the Collar of that Or- 
oe Order umber of a mach illuſtrious Perſons of 
ene beſides, Examples of Queens, who have 
| _ the Order of Knighthood on Emperors, we 
col 
could find VIII. by Catherine of Spain, created Knight 
of _ King of Spain, her Huſband, in the forty- 
* 4, Chapter of the Order of the Garter, whereof Q. 
cgh was the eleventh Chief. In ſeveral Chapters of the 
Mary Order, held under the Government of Queen Eli- 
— chat Princeſs created more than fifty Knights, 
' whom were crown'd Heads, as Maximilian II. 
— Charles IX. Henry III. and Henry IV. Kings 
I Frederick III. King of Denmark, James VI. 
King of Scotland, and ſeveral Ele&tors. , Y 
Though the Orders of Knighthood be commonly. 
founded to excite Courage, and reward the Services of 
gold, we find, notwithſtanding, Orders of Knight. 
ood erected to-reward the Valour of Women. Ray- 
and Jerenger, laſt Earl of Barcelona, in Memory of the 
Victory he gain'd over his Enemies by the Bravery of 
Women, erected the Order of the Hatcher, on the fol- 
lowing Occaſion. The City of Tortoſa being beſieged 
ind reduced to Extremity, the Women mounted on the 
Wall, and defended ſo courageouſly that City with Blows 


As Women, on that Occaſion, ſhew'd more Bravery than 
Men, the Count Raymond not only founded a new Order 
of Knighthood for thoſe Catalan Amazons, but granted 
them ſeveral great Privileges. „ 
| Likewiſe the City of Placentia being beſieged by the 
Zwjjb, while the Nobility of the Country was in the 
gervice of the King of Caſtille, the Women reſolved to 
defend the Place, after a vigorous Reſiſtance of ſeveral 
| Days, they ſallied out with ſo much Reſolution, that 
they forced the Engliſo to raiſe the Siege, and to retreat 
| Diſorder. That Bravery procured the Occaſion to 
Jn I, if not to inſtitute a new Order to reward the Va- 
lour of thoſe Ladies, at leaſt to order that they be aggre- 
gated to the Order of the Bande, founded by Alphonſe 
hs Grandfather. =» J 5 
The Ladies of Bauvois in France, have acquired no 
kö Reputation by their Valour, than thoſe above- men- 


belieged by Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgunch; its be- 
ug on the Point of being ſtormed by the Enemy, a 
Lady called Hachette put herſelf at the Head of the Wo- 
men, conducted them on the Walls, and animated them 
o yell by her Exhortations, and her Example, that with 
| ones and Fireworks they forced the Enemy to raiſe the 
diege, That Heroine diſtinguiſhed herſelf much on that 


lis Hand, and precipitated him into the Ditch. * 
Eis true, chat a particular Order of Knighthood was 
dot erected at Bauvois to reward the military Virtue of 
| thoſe Ladies, but the Magiſtrate of that City, to leave to 
Poſterity ſome Marks of their great Actions, eſtabliſhed 
n Memory of that glorious Day, ſeveral Things which 
laye a great Report to an Eſtabliſhment of Knighthood. 
Every Year a general Proceſſion is made, the 1oth of 
Tub, which is that of the raiſing of that famous Siege. 
be Privilege was granted the Women to walk before 
ry Men, during that Ceremony. Fane Hachette march- 
0a the Head of the Women, carrying the Standard ſhe 
taken from the Officer of the Duke of Burgundy. 
ter her Death, that Standard was depoſited in the 
b ſeen in the Town-Houſe of Bauvois, where ſhe is re- 
preſented with a Sword in her Hand; and her Deſcen- 
s are free from all Sorts of Impoſitions. 
aut Fb are ſeveral Examples in Hiſtory of hono- 
Fog o Sithoods, inſtituted by Ladies for Perſons of 
of Fr. ee biz. Anne of Britain, or Britanny, Daughter 
O ch eben Duke of Brizanny, inſtituted in 1498, the 
_ to e Cordelier, or String, after ſhe became a Wi- 
wits wy VIII. King of France. That Order was in- 
ey bes oo | idows, who were ro make Proofs of Nobi- 
4 mer Admiſſion, Their Badge was a Corde- 
uver, wherewith they environ'd their Arms. 


Cant 


ſeveral. Mary Queen of England, Daughter 


l Hatchets, that they obliged the Beſiegers to retreat. 


tioned, It was in the Year 1472, while that City was 


Occaſion, for an Officer of the Duke of Burgundy hav- 
ing fixed his Standard on the Wall, ſhe tore it from 


Church of the Dominicans, The Picture of that Woman 
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The Queen gave the Order to ſeveral Ladies of Virtue 
and Quality of her Court. dF 85 
The Order of theSLaves or VigRTvE, was inſtituted 
at Vienna in Auſtria, in 1662, by the Empreſs Leonora 
of Gonzaga, Widow of Ferdinand III. It was to be 
compoſed of thirty Ladies only of an illuſtrious Birth: 
beſides Princeſſes, whoſe Number were not limited. The 
Empreſs gave them for Badge of their Order a Gold 
Medal, repreſenting a Sun within a Crown of Laurel, with 
this Legend round it, Sola ubique Triumphat, It alone 
triumphs every where, That Medal was faſtened to' a 
Gold Chain in Form of a Bracelet, which they wore 'at 
their Arm above their Elbow. They were to have that 
Medal with the Chain, on the Days of Ceremony. And 
on other Days they only wore a ſmaller one faſtened to 
a black Ribband. They promiſed to obſerve the Rules 
and Statutes of that Order, which were digeſted by the 
Empreſs who was the Chief thereof, And in Caſe of the 
Death of one of thoſe Chevaliereſſes, her Heirs were 
to return the great Medal to that Princeſs, and could 
keep the ſmaller, in Memory of the Honour done to'the 
Family. _ Ugh bo. 6 

F. Honore of St. Mary, ſeems to make but one Order 
of this and the following one but as F. Heliot makes 


two of them, and their Inſtitution is different, we will 


alſo make two of them; _ | | 
The Order of the TRUE Cross, was inſtituted by the 


ſame Empreſs in 1668. — The Obligations of the Ladies 
admitted into it, were to honour in a particular Manner 


the Croſs on which Jeſus Chrif had been crucified for our 


Sins; to procure his Glory and Service, Sc. Their 
Badge was a Croſs of Gold, in the Middle whereof were 


Lines, which run lengthwiſe and croſs wiſe, of a Wood 
Colour, to ſignify the true Croſs. At the Extremities 
of that Croſs there were four Stars, and at the four An- 
gles four black Eagles, each holding a Roll, on which 
were written theſe Words, Salus & gloria, They were 
to wear it on the left Side of their Breaſt, faſtened to a 
black Ribband. The bleſſed Virgin and St. Foſeph were 


Choſen for Patrons and Protectors of that Order, which 
was approved by Pope Clement IX. that Pontiff granted 
them a great Number of Indulgences; and the Rules 

and Statutes were digeſted by F. Jobn Baptiſt Mani, a 


Jenn 5p i2 ich „ | 
The Abbot Guſtiniani adds, that to be received into 


that Order, the Ladies ſhould have three Qualities, — 
1. They were to be Perſons of Quality, and of an illu- 


ſtrious Birth, on the Father, Mother, and Hufband's 
Side. 2. Accounted to have much Greatneſs of Soul. 
3. And of an irreproachable Life. The Perſon who is 
to be received into the Order, preſents herſelf ro the 
chief Lady, and defires that ſhe may be aggregated to 
the Order. Afterwards in the Preſence of all the Ladies 
Chevaliereſſes, ſhe receives the Medal, and Collar of the 


Order; and promiſes to obſerve exactly the Rule, Cc. 
the Day of the Ceremony ſhe muſt come to the Palace 


with the whole Habit of the Order: At another Time, 


when ſhe comes to it, ſhe wears always the Croſs, eſpe- 
_ cially on Holy-Days. When the Ladies travel, it ſuf- 


fices they ſhould have the Croſs faſtened to the left Arm. 
On the great Holy-Days, whether they be at Vienna, or 
elſewhere, they muſt wear the whole Order. If thoſe 
Ladies ſhould leave off the Croſs through Forgetfulneſs 
or Negligence, they are taxed to pay a hundred Dollars 
for the Benefit of virtuous Poor. : 43 
The Empreſs Eleonora Magdelaine, Thereſa of Neu- 
Bourg, Widow of the Emperor Leopold, as Chief of the 
Order, gave it in 1709, the 3d of May, Feaſt of the In- 
vention of the holy Croſs, to the Archdutcheſs Mary 
Joſeph, eldeſt Daughter of the Emperor Foſeph, and to 
thirty-two Ladies, in the Church of the Jeſuits at Vi- 
enna, In the Month of September 1717, was made a fa- 
mous Creation of Ladies Chevaliereſſes of that Order. 
The Empreſs Mother held in the Morning and in the 
Afternoon, Chapel, in the ſame Church of the Jeſuits, 
with the Archdutcheſſes, and the other Ladies of the 
Croſs; where M. Spinola, the Pope's Nuncio, officiated 
pontifically, and the Empreſs gave the Croſs of the 
Order to twenty-ſeven Ladies. | ee 
Note, That it is pretended, that there is alſo. a military 
Order inſtituted in Turky, called the Order 74 
It 
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to the Senate. 


the CxESc ENT, which Father Bonani ſays, was inſti- 
tuted by Soliman II. and the Abbot Ciuſtiniani carries 
back as far as to Mabomet II. towards the Middle of 
the fifteenth Century. The Obligation of thoſe 
Knights, ſay they, was to guard the Empire, to de- 
vote themſelves to irs Defence, and to guard the 
Tomb of their falſe Prophet Mabomet. Thoſe newly 
received were to go in Pilgrimage to Mecca, to viſit 
the Tomb of Mabomet. Their Badge was a Collar 


of Gold, where hung a Creſcent, or Half. Moon, 


which was always the Standard of the Empire of the 
Ottomans. Mennens pretends, that Bellini a Painter 
of Venice, received the Collar of that Order, and that 
his Picture is ſeen at Venice with that Ornament; on 
which Sanſovin aſked, if a Chriſtian can receive ſuch 
an Order from the Infidels and be eſteemed a Chri- 
ſtian? To which the Abbot Guiſtiniani anſwers, that 
a Chriſtian muſt refuſe it, if an Oath of Fidelity be 


required to an Infidel Prince; but that if it be only 
a Mark of Honour or a Reward, he is permitted to 
receive it. But I am of Opinion, that Mennens is mi- 
ſtaken, and that Bellini never received the Order of 


the Creſcent, but only a Gold Chain, with the Picture 
of the Grand Seignor hanging to it, as a Mark of the 


particular Eſteem that Prince had for that Painter, 
who had work'd for the Seraglio with a great deal of 
Applauſe, and whom his ſublime Highneſs ſent back 


to Venice, with Letters of Recommendation for him 


Note, alſo, That from what 1 have ſaid in this Treatiſe 
of the Inſtitution, Rules, Sc. of the military Orders, 


it is eaſily inferred, that they were calculated at firſt 
to reward Merit, and inſpire Men with Courage, Piety 


and Virtue, That the firſt who were honoured with 
that publick Mark of Diſtinction were fo many Chri- 


ſtian Heroes, who had either ſignalized themſelves by 


lighting valiantly under the Standard of the Croſs of 
Jeſus Chrif, or enliſted in the holy Militia's raiſed for 
the Recovery of thoſe Countries he had ſanctified with 


his ſacred Preſence, and where he had operated the 


great Myſteries of our Redemption. That the Croſſes 
they wore for Badge, were to put them in Mind of the 
Tortures and Agonies he had ſuffered, to eſtabliſh 
among us that Faith, without which there is no Salva- 
tion, and which the Fear of the ſame Torments ſhould 
not deter them from maintaining, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrongeſt Oppoſition they could meet with from 
the moſt obſtinate Infidelity ; that it was by them 
that ſumptuous Edifice the Church, which had been 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by the common Enemy of 
Mankind, or his Agents, in thoſe Places where it had 


been firſt erected by that divine Architect who had 
cemented it with his Blood, was to be rebuilt by their 


own Hands; that their Blood was to render thoſe - 


Fields once more fertile in Chriſtian Heroes, which 
had been fecundated by that of Chriſt, In thoſe for- 
tunate Days Knighthood and Merit were ſynonimous, 


and by that Title alone were underſtood Chriſtianity, 


Piety, Courage, Honour, Probity, Diſintereſtedneſs, 


a becoming Humility, and all that could render a 
Perſon acceptable to God and Man. No body then 
would ever have ſuſpected, that it was to be villified 

in future Ages, and rendered contemptible by ſo 


many unworthy and deſpicable Subjects being ad- 


vanced to it ; that the Habit of Ceremony of military 
Orders was to become a Cloak to Knavery and Un- 


worthineſs ; the Collar an Emblem of Stupidity and 
Ignorance ; the String to which the Badge was faſten- 
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Covward's Heels, to communicate th j 00 4 
a Poltroon wants when purſued by wa Tlie which 


in Juſtice to their Country; who could reaſonady 
expect more from them, than from thoſe poo! 


in the dirty Paces of a criminal Ambition 


a Collar for all Kinds of Beaſts. I | 
Time Knighthood would become * Word, tha; 


Part of Mankind ; by the Nobles, 
render Men of the moſt ſpurious Birth their 


it would oblige them to frequent ſo 
_ Hereſy in a Point of Honour, that a blue 


Merit, or hide it; on the contrary, it ſeryes 


he ſhould be brave; for whe 


that all thoſe who have the leaſt Notion of Knight- 


have wrote on the ſame Subject, that former Ki 
_ poſtulated Knighthood, with no other View ＋ 
acquire thereby a Right of adding the Sir to their 


Expence (I mean thoſe who are in a Condition to do 


to put themſelves to very great Inconveniences to pro- 


| fame good Circumſtances, and had I ſomething elle 


are obliged to follow in Gratitude to their Prince, 


ed, a Kind of leading one, to guide modem "7 
Might 
tereſt, a ſcandalous Complaiſance, Perfid e Uh 
the gilt Spurs would be but too 'often th „ Tha 


they would even tremble at the Si any; tha 
which was to be the Inſtrument of then os bor 
and wait with Impatience its being heathe © wok, 
ſee the Light any more. That thoſe Oath, IS 
their Admiſſion, would be but a Farce the 
Jeſt with Heaven, to deceive their Sove (0 
impoſe on the Publick. That a Time would # and 
Men of Honour and Courage will deſpiſe Kio 
and be aſham'd to wear a Badge which a, — 
; me 
Purious Com 


y the moſt ſ 
becauſe _ 


Equals, 
be con- 
18, becauſe 
metimes thoſe 
For it i; 20 


dity, either deſpiſed or laugh'd at b 


by the Brave, becauſe thereby the 
founded with Cowards, and = the a 


who are declared Enemies to Virtue, 


black, or yellow Ribband, ſupply either our Vas 
0 
render it more conſpicuous; and a C only ty 
haps never been known for ſuch, if be 5 = per- 
honoured with a Mark of Diſtinction, which 2 
lick Teſtimony, both to himſelf and to hes 
n a Man is made: 
Knight he contracts from that very Mauem i 
indiſpenſible Obligation to expoſe himſelf ** 
moſt imminent Dangers for the Service of |; 
Prince and Country ; and it is reaſonable to c 


hood ſhould expect that from him; f 
find in this Treatiſe, nor in any other 3 


Chriſtian Name, and the Title of for thei 
Wives, or to be more at Liberty to 121 their in 
in Luxury and Indolence. A true Knight ſhould ne- 
ver be found any where elſe, in Time of War, but 
in the Fields; and in Time of Peace, in thoſe Places 
where they are perſuaded they can find more Occa- 
ſions to practiſe all the Moral and Chriſtian Virtues. 
How Jaudable it would be at preſent, for Example, 
if all the Knights were to take the Field at their own 


it) and engage to it, by a noble Liberality, thoſe of 


their Brethren, who have nothing but their Courage | 
and Sword, rather than be loitering about a Cour, | 
or cringing at a Miniſter's Levee ; while thoſe who 


have not contracted the ſame Obligations, are forced 
vide for the publick Security. Oh! was I but in the 
to recommend myſelf but my Courage and Sword, 
how ſoon would they ſee me reduce into Practice, the 
noble and juſt Leſſons I give them here; which the) 
who was pleaſed to beſtow that Honour on them; 


NN who are led to the Field againſt their oun 


| Superficy, by the Duct of Draught, and the De- 


grees of Colourts, all Sorts of viſible Objects. 


This Definition contains three Things, viz. the 


Draugbt, the Colours, and the Compoſition ; and though 


JAINTING, is the Art of repreſenting on a flat this laſt Part Joes not appear expreſſed in a VI) a 
Manner. in my Definition, it can, norwithſtancing, 1 
underſtood by theſe laſt Words, viſible Objetts, W 


contains the Matter of the Subjects which 1 
propoſes to repreſent. A Painter muſt um Mii 


the P ainter 
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ich three Parts I'll explain in the following clear, 
ung conciſe Manner. Shs Ay 
The Compoſition contains two Things, viz. the Inven- 
und the Diſpoſition. By the Invention, a Painter 
u 17 and introduce into his Subject, the Objects 
mien he judges moſt proper to expreſs and adorn it. 
uli. by the Diſpoſition, ' he muſt place them in a Man- 
And = moſt advantageous to draw a grand Effect 
er, them, and to pleaſe the Eye, in ſhewing beautiful 
fo hat Subject muſt be well contraſted, well diver- 
my well bound with Groups. þ 
"For the Draught. — A Painter muſt do it correctly, 
ith 2 good Taſte, well-diverſified, ſometimes heroick, 
Wl ſometimes rural, according to the Character of the 
2 he wants to introduce; ſince the Elegance of the 
Contours which becomes the Divinities, for Example, 
Joes not at all become common People; the Heroes and 
_ the Weak and Strong, the Young and Old, 


| * & haye each their different Forms; without reckon- 
Ea Nature, which is found different in all its Pro- 


4041005, requires from a Painter a becoming Variety. 


But he ſhould be conſcious that of all the Manners of 
Deſigning, none is good but that which is mixed with | 


z natural Beauty and the Antick, 


The Attitudes are to be natural, expreſſive, varied in 
their Actions, and contraſted in their Members: They + 


ought to be ſimple or noble, animated or moderated ac- 
cording to the Subject of the Picture, and the Diſcretion 
of the Painter. 5 | 3 | 


| Note, That Attitude, in Painting, is the Poſture or Ge- 
ure of a Figure, or the Diſpoſition of its Parts, by | 


which we diſcover. the Action it is engaged in, and 


the very Sentiment ſuppoſed to be in the Mind of the 


perſon repreſented. | 
The Expreſſions muſt be juſt to the Subject ; the prin- 


cipal Figures having noble and ſublime ones; and keep- 


ug a Medium between the exaggerated and inſipid. 


Note, That Expreſſion in Painting denotes a natural and 5 
lyely Repreſentation of the Subject, or of the ſeveral 
Objects intended to be ſhewn. The Term Expreſ- 


fun is ordinarily confounded with that of Paſſion ; 
but they differ in this, that Zxpreſſion is a general 
Tem, implying a Repreſentation of an Object, a- 
greeable to its Nature, and Character, and the Uſe, 


Painting, denotes a Motion of the Body, accompanied 

vith certain Diſpoſitions, or Airs of the Face, which 

mark an Agitation in the Soul ; ſo that every Paſſion 
kan Expreſſion, but not every Expreſſion a Paſſion. + 


The Extremities, I mean the Head, Feet, and Hands, 


muſt be worked wirh more Preciſion and Exactneſs than 
all the reſt, and muſt concur together, to render the Ac- 


tion of the Figures more expreſſive. 


The Draperies muſt be well order'd, the Folds or 


Platts thereof large, in ſmall Number as much as poſſi- 


ble, and well contraſted ; the Stuffs thick or light, ac- 


| Cording to the Quality and Conveniency of the Figures; 


they ſhould be ſometimes worked, and of different Kinds ; 
and ſometimes ſimple, according to the Conveniency of 
* Subjects, and of the Places which require more or 


b Eclat, for the Ornament of a Picture, and the ¶ co- 
nomy of the 7 out-enſemble. 


Note, That Drapery in Painting, is the Repreſentation 
of the Garments, or Cloathing of human Figures, — 
In the general Senſe, Drapery includes not only the 
Garments, but alſo the Tapeſtry, Linen, and moſt 
other Things that are not Carnations or Landſkips. 


Auinals muſt be princi | y an inge- 
nous and ſpecial Teach, TE T a 
A Landſtip ought not to be too much 


cut by too 
oy Objects, they ſhould be few, but well Ge, 
and in caſe a | 


3 great Quantity of Objects be introduced 
= 8 mult be ingeniouſly grouped with Lights 
8 : 10ws, the Sight well bound and free, the 
on "erent in Form, Colour, and Touch, as 
2 3 Prudence, and the Variety, of Nature re- 
it: That Touch ould be always light; the 
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4 -hoſe three Parts in the greateſt Perfection poſſible ; 
2 e 


thus naturally ſituated, and as by Chance. 
Accidents of a ſuppoſed Light. 
| C OT 


* * N 
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Foreparts of the Landſkip rich, either by the Ob- 


jects, or by a greater Exactneſs of Work, which render 


the Things true and palpable: The Sky is to be light, 
and no Object on the Ground ought to diſpute with it its 
æthereal Character, except ſmooth Waters, and poliſhed 
Bodies, which are ſuſceptible of all Colours oppoſed to 
them; of celeſtial, as well as terreſtrial ones: The 


Clouds muſt be well choſen, well touched, and well 
placed. N 8 18 | 


Note, That Group, or Groupe, in Painting, is an Aſſem- 
blage or Knot of two or more F igures of Men, 
Beaſts, Fruits, or the like, which have ſome apparent 
Relation to each other, In a good Painting, it is ne- 
ceſſary that all the Figures be divided into two or 
three Groups, or ſeparate Collections. Such and ſuch 


A Thing make a Group, with ſuch and ſuch other of 


different Nature and Kind. The antique Laomedon 
is a fine Group of three beautiful Figures, A Group 
has ſomething in it of the Nature of a Symphony or 
Concert of Voices: As in the one the Voices muſt 
_ ſuſtain each other, in order to fill the Ear with an a- 
greeable Harmony from the whole; whence if any 
Part were to ceaſe, ſomething would neceſſarily be 
miſled : So, in the Group, if the Parts of Figures be 
not well ballanced, ſomething will be found diſagree- 
able. There are two Sorts of Groups, or two Manners 
of conſidering Groups; with Regard to the Deſign, 
and to the clair-· obſcure. The firſt is common both 
to Works of Painting, and thoſe of Sculpture; the 
latter peculiar to Painting, Groups, with Regard to 
the Deſign, are Combinations of divers F igures, 
which have Relation to each other, either on Ac- 
count of the Action, or of their Proximity, or. of the 
Effect they have. Theſe we conceive, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, as repreſenting ſo many different Subjects, or at 
lealt ſo many diſtinct Parts or Members of one greater 
Subject. Groups, with Regard to the clair-obſcure, are 
Bodies of Figures, wherein the Lights and Shadows 
are diffuſed in ſuch Manner, that they ſtrike the Eye 
together, and naturally lead it to conſider them in one 
View. ee VVV | 
The Perſp 


efFive muſt” be regular, | and not of ſimple. 


| Practice, very little exact. | | | 
Inga the Coloris, which includes two Things, the local 


Colour, and the clair-obſcure ; a Painter muſt be care- 


ful to learn both well; ſince that diſtinguiſhes him from 
or Office it is to have in the Work; whereas Paſſion in Artificers, who have the Meaſures and Proportions in 


common with him. And that, beſides, renders him a 


truer and more perfect Imitator of Nature. 


The local Colour is nothing elſe but that which is na- 
tural to each Object, in what Place ſoever it be found, 


which diſtinguiſhes it from others, and marks perfectly 


the Character thereof. : 


The Clair-obſcure, is the Art of diſtributing advanta- 
geouſly the Lights and Shadows, as well on the particu- 
lar Objects, and in the whole of the Picture: On the 


particular Objects, to give them a convenient Relievo 
and Roundneſs: And in the whole of the Picture, that 


the Objects may be ſeen in it with Pleaſure; by giving 


Occaſion to the Sight to reſt itſelf from Space to Space, | 
by an ingenious Diſtribution of grand Clairs, and large 


Shadows, which afford one another mutual Succours, by 
their Oppoſitions ; ſo that the great Clairs are Reſts for 


the great Shadows; as the great Shadows will be Reſts 


for the great Clairs. But though the Clair-ob/cure con- 
rains, as already obſerved, the Science of placing well 
all the Clairs, and all the Shadows, it is underſtood, not- 
withſtanding, in a more particular Manner, of the great 
Shadows, and of the great Lights. Their Diſtribution, 
in this laſt Senſe, can be made in four Manners. 1. By 
the natural Shadows of the Bodies. 2. By the Groups, 


in diſpoſing the Objects in a Manner, that the Lights are 


found bound together, and the Shadows, ' likewiſe, toge- 
ther, as it is ſeen coarſely in a Bunch of Grapes, where 
the Grains on the Side of the Light, make a Maſs of 


Light, and thoſe on the oppoſite Side a Maſs of 


Shadows ; and the whole fornis but one Group, and as 
a ſingle Object; ſo that, notwithſtanding, no Aﬀecta- 
tion appears in that Artifice; but the Objects be found 
3. By the 
And, 4. By the Na- 
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ir ſhould be always ſoft. 
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ture and the Body of Colours, which the Painter can 


give to the Objects without altering the Character. — 


That Part of Painting is the greateſt Means a Painter 


can make Uſe of, to give Strength to his Work, and 


to render his Objects ſenſible, as well in general as in 
particular. | | | 

J do not ſee that the Artifice of the Clair-obſcure was 
known in the Roman School before Polydore Caravagio, 
who found it, and eſtabliſhed it for one of the Principles 
of his Art: And I am ſurprized that the Painters who 
have followed him, have not perceived that the great 
Effect of his Work proceeds from the Repoſe he has 
obſerved from Space to Space, by grouping his Lights 
on one Side, and his Shadows on the other, which can- 
not be done but by the Intelligence of the Clair-obſcure. 
I am furprized that they have let ſo neceſſary a 
Part eſcape without perceiving it: Notwithſtanding 


which, there are ſome Works among thoſe of the Ro- 
man Painters, where we find ſome Clair-obſcure ; but 


that muſt be conſidered as a good Interval of the Genius, 
or as the Effect of a pure Hazard, rather than of a well 
eſtabliſhed Principle. 5 ets ey 
Andrew Boſcoli, a Painter of Florence, has had very 
ſtrong Foreſights of the Clair-obſcure, as is ſeen by his 
Works; but we are indebted to the Georgion for the 


Reſtoration of that Principle, which having been ob- 
ſerved by Titian, his Competitor, he took the Advan- 


tage thereof in all he painted ſince. 
In Flanders, Otho Venius eſtabliſhed ſolid Principles 
for the Clair- obſcure, which he communicated to Rubens 


his Pupil. This render'd it ſtill more ſenſible, and 


did ſhew them ſo well the Advantages and Neceſlity 
thereof, that the beſt Flemiſh Painters, who have follow- 


ed him, have render'd themſelves commendable by 


that Part ; for without it, all the Care they have taken 


to imitate ever fo faithfully the particular Objects of 
Nature, would be of no Confideration. _ | 


In the Deſcription of Colours, there muſt be an Ac- 


cord which may produce the ſame Effect for the Eyes, 


as Muſick does for the Ears. a Bf 5 
If there be ſeveral Groups of Clair-obſcure in a Pic- 


ture, one of them muſt be more ſenſiblè than the reſt, 


ſo that there may be Unity of Object, as in the Com- 
poſition there is Unity of Subject. N 


As to the Pencil, it muſt be bold, and light, if poſ- 
ſible; but whether it appears ſmooth, like that of 


Corregio, or uneven and rough, like that of Rembrant, 


As to Licences; if one is forced to take any, they 
muſt be imperceptible, judicious, advantageous, and 
authoriſed; the three firſt are for the Art of the Painter, 


and the laſt regards Hiſtory. 


A Painter that poſſeſſes his Art in all the Details 
aforementioned, may, it is true, flatter himſelf with be- 


ing a good Painter, and hope to do very fine Things; 
but his Pictures cannot be perfect, if the Beauty found 


in it be not accompanied with Grace. | 
| Grace muſt ſeaſon all the Parts abovementioned ; it 


muſt follow the Genius: It is Grace that ſupports and 
perfects it; but it can neither be acquired perfectly, nor 


demonſtrated. 9 | | 
A Painter holds it from Nature only, and not even 


knows if it be in him, nor to what Degree he poſſeſſes 


it, nor how it communicates it to his Works: It ſur- 


prizes the Spectator, who feels the Effect thereof, 
without penetrating its true Cauſe ; but that Grace does 


touch his Heart, no otherwiſe than by the Diſpoſition 


he finds in it, — Grace may be defined, what pleaſes and 


gains the Heart, without paſſing through the Mind. 
Grace, and Beauty, are two different Things : Beauty 
pleaſes no otherwiſe than by the Rule, and Grace pleaſes 
without Rules. —W hat is beautiful is not always gra- 
cious ; and what is gracious is not always beautiful; but 


Grace joined to Beauty is the Height of Perfection, 


Note, That J have given, in this Place, this Idea of a 
perfect Painter, in as conciſe a Manner as poſſible, 
not to appear too tedious to thoſe who have not the 
leaſt Doubt on the Things it contains. But for thoſe 
that want Proofs of what I have touched thus ſu- 
perficially, I'll endeavour to gratify them in the fol- 
lowing Obſervations, which will anſwer Article by 


the Means as in the End. 


they undertake ; for it is enough they will a 


a Painter has not ſeen a Lion he cannot paint a Lion; 


Uſe of the Studies of another, rather than make, of his 


Article, to the different Parts which 7 hay 
neceſſary to make a perfect Painter, bes © admitted 
the Genius. ett 


As to the Genius, — Whatever Pains 
quer the Obſtacles which hinder them from arx,:.. 
Perfection, if they are not born with a e mne ty 
for the Arts they deſign to profeſs, they will = Tak 
dubious of ever gaining the End they have wg 
themſelves. The Rules of the Art, and Ws "OPoled ty 
of others, can, no doubt, ſhew them the . Mple 
taining to it; but it is not enough that thoſe Is of a. 
ſure, they mult likewiſe be eaſy and agreeable eans be 

But that Facility is found no where but in tho 
before they ſtudy the Rules and ſee the Works ws WL 
have conſulted their Inclination, and examined vos 
are attracted by an inwarg Light to the Profeff if they 
would follow. For that Light of the Mind * the 
elſe but the Genius, ſhewing us always the © Nothing 
eaſieſt Way, and renders us infallibly happy rex. 

9 Yell n 


Men take t 


The Genius is a Preſent that Nature gives tg FRE 
the very Moment of their Birth ; and though it len in 
moſt commonly but for one Thing in particle fl. 1 
ſometimes liberal enough to render it general a 
Man. We have ſeen ſeveral Inſtances of that 2 
and thoſe who have been happy enough to receiye * 
Plenitude of Influences, find little or no Difficulty = 
ſelves, to ſucceed. It is true, that a e 
2 * extend thus its Power over all Kinds of Hg 
edge; but it ordinarily penetrates beyond 2 
within its Sphere. 5 Cs Fond Git which z 

Therefore a Genius is wanted; but a Geyi - 
by Rules, by Reflections, and by Affiduouſiet 5 


8 0 
We muſt have ſeen much, read much, fuel me 


to direct that Genius, and to render it capable to produce | 


Things worthy of Poſterity, e gs 
But as a Painter can neither ſee nor ſtudy all th 
Things he ſhould for the Perfection of his Art, it is 
proper he thould make uſe, without ſcruple, of the 
Studies of others; for it is impoſlible to repreſent well 
the Objects which we have neither ſeen nor deſigned, If 


and if he has ſeen one, he cannot repreſent but imper- 
fectly that Animal, unleſs he has deſigned or painted 
it, either after Nature, or after the Work of another. 

Therefore a Painter is not to blame, who having ne- 
ver ſeen nor ſtudied the Object he is to repreſent, makes 


own Head, ſomething falſe ; He ſhould have his Studies 
either in his Memory or his Pocket-Book, i. e. his own, 
or thoſe of others. py 

After a Painter has filled his Mind with the Sight of 


beautiful Things, he adds to, or diminiſhes from then, 


according to his Taſte, and his Capacity; and that 


Change is made by comparing the Ideas of what we | 


have ſeen, and chuſing of what we find good. A- 
Pbael, for Example, who, while with his Maſter Perigu, 


had but the Ideas of the Works of that Painter, having 
compared them afterwards with thoſe of Michel Ange, 


and with the Antique, choſe what he thought beſt, and 
made to himſelf a refined Taſte, ſuch as we fee it in his 
Works. | 
Therefore the Genius make Uſe of Memory as of a 
Veſſel where he keeps the Ideas which offer ; he chooſes 
them with the Help of the Underſtanding, and makes 
Magazine of them, to uſe them as Occaſion ſerves. He 
draws out of it what he has put in it, and cannot draw 
any Thing elſe. Thus Raphael took from his Mag 
zine the ſublime Ideas, he had took from the An. 
tique. | | 
= Man of Genius can invent a Subject in general; but 
if he has not ſtudied particular Objects, he will be en. 
baraſſed in the Execution of his Work, unleſs he tus 
Recourſe to the Studies of others. 
It is even very likely he has neither the Time 10 


Conveniency of ſeeing Nature, but if he has a fine _ 
he'll be capable to ſtudy after the Pictures, Drauglis, 
and Prints of Maſters, who knew how to chuſe the 

Parts, and work. them with Judgment. Such, for & 
ample, who wants to make a Landſcape, and has 0 
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bell to have 


Countries, 
traordinary 


he it is copied. — The ſecond, that he'll 
: hen it is COPY. Muy 

he ore wo to make a good Choice of Nature, to 

= from it but what's beautiful, and to rectify its Im- 


perkections. 


** only one's own Studies, but likewiſe thoſe of 
an. ge Vinci has wrote, that the Spots found on 
an old Wall, 


jmagined, that that Propoſition leſſens the 

Son out giving good Reaſons for it, Though 
_—_ -rtain, that on ſuch a Wall, or on ſuch a Thing 
2 there is Room, not only to conceive Ideas 
N but every one conceives different ones there- 
* according to the Diverſity of Genius's, and what 


the Mind, according to the Taſte of him in particular 
| who looks at it. uti 
| Compoſition, and Objects conformable to his Taſte, be- 
cauſe his Genius 18 s Taſte 
other, on the contrary, ſees nothing in 1t but you! and 
if 2 bad Taſte, becauſe his Genius is cold, and his Taſte 


1 et the Characters be what they will, each can find 
on that Object ſomething to excite his Imagination, and 
produce ſomething which belongs to it. The Imagina- 
| fon ſeated thus by Degrees, will render itſelf capable, at 
the Sight of ſome Figures, to conceive a greater Num- 


me undecided Object, which will give Occaſion to it. 


| 4uation, Nature is not only diverted by the Accidents 
to be met with in the-a&tual Productions, but, likewiſe, 
by the Habits contraſted by the Things produced. 
Therefore the Actions of Nature can be conſider'd in 
to Manners, either when it acts itſelf freely, or when 
it ach by an Habit directed by others. 


binde and Education, are thoſe done in Conſequence of 
| the laſtructions and Examples they have received. Of 
thoſe there are as many as there are different Nations, 
and they are fo mixed among the Actions purely natural, 
that, in my Opinion, it is very difficult to know the Dif- 
ference thereof. It is, notwithſtanding, what Painters 
mult endeavour to do; for they have often Subjects to 
treat where they muſt follow the pure Nature, either in 
the whole, or in Part. They ſhould not be Strangers to 
the different Actions moſt Nations have inveſted Nature 


cover in what conſiſts the true, the beautiful, and the 
imple of that ſame Nature, which draws all its Beau- 
tes and all its Graces, from its Purity and Simplicity. 


that natural Simplicity, and that Raphael has found it in 
their Works, with the good Taſte, that we admire in 
is Figures. But though Nature be the Source of Beauty, 
b pretended that Art ſurpaſſes it; it is even the Opi- 
non of ſeveral celebrated Authors; therefore it is a Pro- 
em, which it is proper to reſolve. | 
Nature ſhould be conſider'd in two Manners, * either 
i the particular Objects, or in the Objects in general, 
* elf, Nature is ordinarily defectuous in the par- 
fiery Objetts, in the Formation whereof, it is, as al- 
he J obſerved, diverted by fome Accidents from what 
Pn which is always to form a perfect Work. 
W be conſider'd in itſelf, in its Intention, and in 
deneral of its Productions, it will be found perfect. 


forming confuſe Ideas of different Objects, 
excite a Genius, and help it towards its Productions. 


ij ſeen then but confuſedly, clears up, and is formed in 
So that one ſees a beautiful and rich 


fertil, and his Taſte good; and the 


ter of them, and enrich the Scene of his Subject, by 
As to the Aftions of Nature, and thoſe of Habit and E- 


Tube Actions purely of Nature, are thoſe Men would 
&, if from their Infancy they were ſuffer'd to work, ac- 
cording to their natural Penchant; and the Action of Ha- 


vithal; but as their Difference proceeds from ſome Af- 
ſelation, which is a Veil which diſguiſes the Truth; the 
principal Study of a Painter muſt be to unfold, and diſ- 


[tis viſible, that the antient Sculptors have ſearched | 


It is in that general, that the antient Scylofors 15 
found the Perfection of their Works; and — 
tyclete took the fine Proportions of the Statue he made 
for Poſterity, and which was called the Rule. The fame 
may be ſaid of Painters. The advantageous Effects of 
Nature have inſpired them with the Defire of imitating 
them; and a happy Experience has reduced, by Degrees, 
_ N _= Precepts. Therefore it is not from 
ingle ct, but from ſeveral that the Rules have beer 
. 9 7 te: t the Rules have been 
If we compare the Art of a Painter; which has been 
founded on Nature in general, with a particular Produc- 
tion of that ſame Nature, we may truly ſay, that Art is 
above Nature: But if we compare it with Nature itſelf, 


which is its Model, that Propoſition will be falſe. 
In fact, to conſider Things well, whatever Care Pain= 


ters have took yet to imitate that Miſtreſs of Arts, we 
find that they are till at a very great Diſtance from it, 
and that it contains a Source of Beauties, which will 
never be exhauſted. Wherefore it is ſaid, that in the 
Arts we learn every Day till ſomething new, becauſe Ex- 
perience, and our Reflections, diſcover continually ſomes ' 
thing new in the Effects of Nature, which are without 
Number, and always different one from the other. 


Note, That as the antient Sculptors and Painters have 
been the greateſt Imitators of Nature; it is not impro- 
per to ſpeak in this Place of their Works, known un- 
der the general Name of Antique; ſince, at the ſame 
Time, it will much contribute towards the Inſtruction 
% ͤ . TE . 
We call Antique all the Works of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, either in Egypt, Greece, or Italy from 
the Time of Alexander the Great, to the Invaſion of the 
Goths, who by their Fury and Ignorance made all the 
Arts periſh. The Word Antique, notwithſtanding, is 
more particularly in Uſe to fignify the Sculptures of 
thoſe Times, as well Statues and Baſs-Relievo's, as 
Medals, and engraved Stones, All thoſe Works are 


not equally good, but even in thoſe which are but indif- _ 


ferent, there is a certain Character of Beauty, which 


makes the Connoiſſeurs diſtinguiſh them from modern 
A 5 e . 


Therefore it is not of thoſe modern Sculptures I intend 
to ſpeak here, but of thoſe perfect antique ones, which 


are ſeen with Admiration, and the antient Authors have 


poet them above Nature itſelf; and never praiſed 
an's Beauty, but according to the Conformity it had 
with the fine Statues. | 55 5 
It is certain, that few Perſons are capable to diſcover 
all the Elegance which is in the antique Sculptures, be- 
cauſe we ſhould want for it a Mind proportioned to 
that of the Sculptors who made them, and thoſe 


Men had a ſublime Taſte, a quick Conception, and the 


Execution exact and ingenious. They have given to their 
Figures Proportions conformable to their Character, and 
have deſigned the Divinities by Contours more ele- 
gant, and of a greater Taſte than thoſe of common 


Men. They have made a nice Choice of the beautiful 
Nature, and have remedied, in an excellent Manner, to 


the Impoſſibility they were reduced to by the Matter they 
employ'd of imitating all. . 
Therefore a Painter cannot do better than to endea- 
vour to penetrate the Excellence of thoſe Works, the 
better to diſcover the Purity of Nature, and to deſign 
more learnedly, and more elegantly. But, however, as 
there are in Sculpture ſeveral Things which do not 
become Painting, and a Painter has, beſides, other 


Means to imitate Nature more perfectly, he muſt conſider 


the Antique as a Book, tranſlated into another Language, 


in which it ſuffices to give well the Senſe of the Author, 


without pretending to tranſlate Word for Word. 

As to what we call, in Painting, the grand Gout, or 
Taſte, it is indiſpenſably required in that Art, where there 
muſt be ſomething great and extraordinary, capable to ſur- 
prize, pleaſe, and inſtruct. Since it is thereby that the 


moſt common Things become beautiful; and the beau- 


tiful, ſublime and marvellous. 

I may be aſked, perhaps, in this Place, if to be a 
faithful Hiſtorian be of the Eſſence of Painting? To 
which I anſwer, that though a Painter is — 5 ' 

eee 3 | aithfu 


faithful in the Hiſtory he repreſents, and that by the cu- 
rious Reſearch of the Circumſtances it is accompanied 
with, he heightens the Beauty and the Price of his Pic- 
ture, that Obligation is not entirely of the Eſſence of 
Painting, but only an indiſpenſible Decency, as Virtue 
and Learning are in Man, and as a Man is no leſs a 
Man, though he be ignorant and vicious; a Painter is 


no leſs a Painter though he be ignorant in Hiſtory. And 


if it be true, that Virtue and Learning are the Orna- 
ments of Men; it is equally as true, that the Works of 
a Painter are the more valuable, the greater is the Fide- 
lity he ſhews in the hiſtorical Subjects he repreſents. 

Therefore a Painter may be a very great Maſter of his 
Art, and very. ignorant in Hiſtory, We ſee almolt as 
many Examples of it, as there are Pictures of the Titian, 
of Paul Veroneſe, of the Tintorete, of the Baſſans, and 
of ſeveral others, who minded ſcarce any Thing elſe be- 
ſides the Eſſence of their Art, i. e. the Imitation of 
Nature; and have leſs applied themſelves to Things ac- 
ceſſary, which can be, or not be, without cauſing 
the leaſt Alteration in the Eſſence. It ſeems that it is in 
that Senſe, the Curious conſider the Works of chi Pain- 
ters above-mentioned, ſince they buy them ſo dear. 

It is certain, that if that Eſſence in the Works of the 
Venetian Painters, had been accompanied with Ornaments 
capable to raiſe the Price thereof, v7z. a Fidelity in Hiſtory 
and Chronology, they would be much more valuable ; 


but it is certain, likewiſe, that it is by Means of that Eſ- 


ſence, Painters are to inſtru& us; and that we ſhould 
ſearch in their Paintings, the Imitation of Nature prefe- 
rably to all Things. If they inſtruct us, well and good; 
if not, we have always the Pleaſure to ſec in their Works 
a Kind of Creation, which diverts us, and awakes our 
—·˙ 3 — | | 
If I want to learn the Hiſtory, I will not conſult a 
Painter, who is no otherwiſe an Hiſtorian but by Accident. 
I'll read Books wrote on that Subject, and whoſe eſſen- 
tial Obligation is not only to relate Facts, but to relate 
them faithfully. ag 
for his being a bad Hiſtorian, for one is always blame- 
able for doing ill what he undertakes. If a Painter want- 
ing to treat of an hiſtorical Subject, is ignorant of the 
Objects which muſt enter his Compoſition to render it 
faithful, he muſt take great Care to learn it; and if he 
neglects it he is inexcuſable. „ e 
The Invention, which is an eſſential Part of the Art, 
conſiſts only in finding the Objects which muſt enter the 
Picture, according to the Imagination of the Painter, 
falſe or true, fabulous or hiſtorical. And if a Painter 
was to imagine, that Alexander was dreſſed as we are at 
preſent, and ſhould repreſent that Conqueror with a Hat 
and Wig, he would certainly repreſent a very ridiculous 
Thing, and commit a very great Fault; but that Fault 
would be againſt Hiſtory, not againſt Painting; ſuppo- 
ſed, beſides, the Things were repreſented according to 
all the Rules of the Art. | „ 
But though the Painter repreſents Nature by Eſſence, 


and Hiſtory by Accident; that Accident ſhould not be 


of leſs Conſideration to him, than the Eſſence, if he will 
pleaſe every Body, and eſpecially Men of Letters, and 
thoſe who conſider a Picture, rather with the Mind than 
with the Eyes, who make the Perfection thereof to con- 
ſiſt principally in repreſenting faithfully Hiſtory, and ex- 
preſſing the Paſſions. | „ | 


As to the imperfect Ideas of Painting. Few Perſons | 


have a very clear Idea of Painting, Painters themſelves 
not excepted ; ſeveral of them placing the whole Eſſence 
of their Art in the Deſign, and others in the Colours. 
Mloſt of thoſe who have to maintain in the World a Cha- 
racter of Witticiſm, and eſpecially Men of Letters, do 
not commonly conceive Painting otherwiſe than by the 
Invention, and as a pure Effect of the Imagination of the 


Painter. They examine that Invention, make the Ana- 


tomy thercof, and as it appears more or leſs ingenious, 
they praiſe the Picture more or leſs, without conſidering 
the Effect thereof, nor to what Degree the Painter has 
catried the Imitation of Nature. 
It is in vain, for theſe Sorts of Perſons to ſay, that the 
Titian, the Georgion, and Paul Veroneſe have exhauſted 
themſelves, and have took ſo much Pains to carry fo far 


the Imitation of Nature, and that the beſt Painters value 


PAINTING. 


ginals, In vain theſe Paintings are ſh 


their Works, and propoſe them as the moſt perfect O 


a ewn to 
correct Prints could ſuffice to exerciſe their 


and fill the Extent of their Knowledge. 
It I be aſked, how the Remains of the imperfeg x 

of Painting, have been preſerved, ſince the ect Idea 

thereof, in the Mind of ſeveral ? Pl! an ltoratio 


3 and theref N 
at Art, Nin! 


by the Novel. 


gave them 
nd Beau, 


and Connoiſſeur 


gs Point, 
gan to imagine, that it was as impoſſible to People be. 


d | 
more perfect, than was admired at that Tine ny Thing 
The Great viſited the Painters, the Poets celebrated 
their Praiſes, and even in the Tear 1 300 Ga. 
King of Naples, paſſing through Florence, vilited va k 
 bue, who was in Reputation then, and Coſme of Males 
_— 3 charmed with the Works of Philip Lippi Fas 
neglected nothing to conquer the fantaſtical Hun 
Idleneſs of that Painter. "Juno a 
But however, it is eaſy to judge by what we h 
of thoſe firſt Works, that Painting in thoſe Tims Mm 
not of much Value, when compared with thoſe we have 


at preſent of the beſt Maſters. For not only the Pars | 


which depended on the Compoſition, and on the 


were not yet ſeaſonꝰd with the good Taſte which has appear. 


ed ſince; but that of the Coloris was abſolutely unknoyn. 
as well in the Colour of the Objects in particular, calleg | 
local Colour, as in the Intelligence of the Clair abſur, 


and in the Harmony of the Tout-enſemble, It is true 
that they employed Colours, but the Road they folloxed 
in it was trivial, and ſerved rather to make us remember 


5 tit, than to repreſent the Truth of the Objects. 
But however, I'll not pretend here to excuſe a Painter 


In that Ignorance of the Coloris where Painters had 
been educated, they did not know the Power of that en. 
chanting Part, nor to what Degree it was capable to 
carry their Work. They contented themſelves with 
practiſing what they had learned from their Maſters, and 
were occupied in nothing elſe but how to render the Road 
they had been ſhewn eaſy and practicable; therefore the 
Inyention and the Deſign made their whole Study. 


At laſt, the good Genius of Painting ſucceeded : ſe- 


veral Years afterwards, very great Men in Tuſcany, and 
the Dutchy of Urbino, who, by the Solidity of their Wit, 
the Goodneſs of their Genius, and the Aſſiduouſneſs of 


their Studies, raiſed the Ideas of the Knowledge they bad 
received from their Maſters, and carried them to a De | 


gree of Perfection which cauſed the Admiration of 
Poſterity, IL ET 

| Thoſe to whom we are particularly indebted for that 
Perfection, are Leonardo de Vinci, Michel Angelo, and 


Raphael ,, but this laſt, who raiſed himſelf above the % 


thers, acquired ſo many Parts in his Art, and has carte 
them to ſo high a Degree, that the great Praiſes gel 
him, have made believe, that he wanted nothing, and 
have fixed in his Perſon all the Perfection of Painting: 
As it is neceſſary in the Practice of this Art, 0 be- 
gin by the Deſign, and it is certain, that the Source of 
the good Taſte and Correction, is found in the abe 
Sculptures, and in the Works of Raphael, moſt of the 
young Painters go to Rome to ſtudy, and to bring from 
thence at leaſt a general Eſteem of the Works admit 
there, and communicate it to all thoſe that hear " 
Thus a great Number of Curious and Lovers o Paint- 
ing, have preſerved on the Faith of others, ® on 


the Authority of Authors, that firſt Idea they have 1 
ceived, viz. that the Perfection of Painting Was oun 


the Works of Raphael. 


Moſt of the Roman Painters were likewiſe of that Opt 
nion, have inſinuated it to Foreigners, either mo 
of their Love for their own Country, or hy 5 1 
for the Coloris, which they have never well know 


or by the Preference they gave to the other Parts © 


Painting, which being in great Number, occupied then 


the reſt of their Life. 


jnded, 
Till then, therefore, nothing elſe had been _ 
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the Paſſions of the Soul with an infinite Energy 
Grace, has treated the Subjects with all poſſible 
and OT: ency and Grandeur, and no Painter has diſputed 
cm the Preference, in the great Number of Parts 
with 0 ſſed; it is certain, notwithſtanding, that he has 
he po ated far enough into the Coloris to render the 
not oh very true and ſenſible, nor to give the Idea of 
" fe Imitation; though that perfect Imitation is pro- 
: u the Eſſence of Painting, it proceeds from the De- 
0 ad the Coloris; and if Raphael and the beſt Pain- 
hgn f his Time had this laſt Part but imperfectly, the 
of the Eſſence of Painting which proceeds from the 
— of their Works muſt be imperfect, as well as that, 
13 has ſucceſſively introduc'd itſelf into the Mind of 
1 ome Perſons, otherwiſe very learned. | 
3 The Works of the Titian, and the other Painters, 
who have publiſhed their Thoughts by Means of a 
faithful Imitation, ſhould it ſeems have deſtroyed the 
bal Reſts I mention, and have reformed the Ideas ac- 
cording as Nature and Reaſon require it from a juſt Mind. 
' ut as Youth brings nothing from Rome to Venice but a 
ejudiced Mind and Eye, and they commonly ſojourn 
=. very little in that laſt City, they ſee in it, but as en 
paſant, the beautiful Works which could give them a juſt 
Idea, far from contracting there an Habit of good Colo- 
ris, which would perfect the Studies they have made at 
Romz, and render them irreproachable in all the Parts of 
their Profeſſion. Tr end | e 
But what's ſurprizing is, that certain Curious, who 
hae fome Remains of that falſe Idea, and being 
themſelves charmed with the Beauty of the Venetian 
Paintings, purchaſe them at a great Price, though 
thoſe Paintings have ſcarce any other Merit than by the 
[dex I have eſtabliſhed of the Eſſence of Painting. 
As to the Compoſition; which, in my Opinion, is the 
fr Part of Painting. — Some have confounded the firſt 
Part of Painting with the Genius, others with a Fertility 
ef Thoughts; and others with the Diſpoſition of Objects; 
but all thoſe Things are different from one another, I 
thought that to give a clear Idea of the firſt Part of 
Painting, I ſhould call it Compoſition, and divide it into 
| to, viz, Invention and Diſpoſition. The Invention 
finds only the Objects of the Painting; and the Diſpoſi- 


pre 


tie, but they are ſo well connected together, that they 
may be underſtood under the ſame Name. | | 

The Invention is formed by reading in the Subjects 
extrated from Hiſtory or the Fable. It is a pure Effect 
of the Imagination in metaphorical Subjects; it contributes 
to the Fidelity of the Hiſtory, as to the Clearneſs of the 
Allegories; and in what Manner ſoever it is uſed, it muſt 
never keep the Mind of the Spectator in Suſpenſe by any 
Obſcurity, But let the Objects introduced into the Pic- 
ture be ever ſo faithfully and ingeniouſly choſen, they'll 


eoully diſpoſed, according as the CEconomy, and the 
Rules of the Art require it: And it is the juſt Aſſemblage 
of thoſe two Parts, which I call Compoſition. 

As to the Deſign, which I conſider as the ſecond Part 
of Painting. — The good Taſte and Correctneſs of the 
Deſign, are ſo neceſſary in Painting, that a Painter de- 
tute of it, is obliged to do Miracles to gain ſome Repu- 
ation; and as the Deſign is the Baſe and Foundation of 

the other Parts, that it terminates the Colours, and 
— the Objects, its Elegance and Correctneſs is no 
lels neceſſary in Painting, than the Purity of Language 
n Lioquence, | e 
: Fanters who reduce by Habitude all their Figures 
© er the ſame Air, and the ſame Proportions, have 
8 well concerved that Nature is no leſs marvellous in 
ya alety, than in the Nature of its Productions, and 

it by a judicious Mixture of both, they could arrive 


04 perfect Imitation. 


\; refore the Qualities or Conditions required in a 
En are Correctneſs, good Taſte, Elegance, Cha- 


_ nn Expreſſion, and Perſpective. 


[ Portions, 


in 0 and a Knowledge of Anatomy. Taſte is 


5 Manner of Deſigning, which ariſes either 
5 Ver, II. 


traſt are founded in Nature. 


ton places them. Theſe two Parts are different, it is 


never produce a good Effect, if they be not advanta- 


pends principally on the Juſtneſs of the 
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from the Complexion and natural Diſpofition, or ftom 


_ Education, one's Maſter, Studies, Sc. Elegance gives 


the Figures a Kind of Delicacy, which ſtrikes People of 
Judgment, and a certain Agreeableneſs which pleaſes 
every Body, The Character is what is peculiar to each 
Thing; in which there muſt be a Diverſity ; in as much 
as eyery Thing has its particular Character to diſtinguiſh 
it. The Expreſſion is, as already obſerved, the Repreſen- 
tation of an Object according to its Character, and the 
ſeveral Circumſtances it is ſuppoſed to be in. The Per- 
ſpective is the Repreſentation of the Parts of a Painting 
or Figure, according to the Situation they are in with 
Reſpect to the Point of Sight. woods 

The principal Rules that regard the Deſign are; that 
Novices accuſtom themſelves to copy good Originals at 
firſt Sight ; not to uſe Squares in Drawing ; for fear of 


f . 


ſtinting and confining their Judgment; to ſtay till they 


can deſign well after the Life, before they begin the 
Practice of Perſpective Rules; in Deſigning after the 
Life, to learn to adjuſt the Bigneſs of their Figures to 
the viſual Angle, and the Diſtance of the Eye from the 
Model or Object; to mark it at all the Parts of their 


Deſign, before they begin to ſhadow; to make their 


Contours in great Pieces, without taking Notice of the 
little Muſcles, and other Breaks; to make themſelves 
Maſters of the Rules of Perſpective; to obſerve every 
Stroke as to its Perpendicular, Parallel, and Diſtance ; 

and particularly ſo to compare, and oppoſe the Parts 

that meet upon, and traverſe the Perpendicular, as to 
form a Kind of Square in the Mind; which is the great 
and almoſt the only Rule of Deſigning juſtly ; to have 
a Regard not only to the Model, but alſo to the Part al- 


ready deſigned ; there being no ſuch a Thing as De- 


ſigning with ſtrict Juſtneſs, but by comparing and pro- 
portioning every Part to the firſt, &c. n 
As to Attitudes. — In them the Ponderation and Con- 
| It performs no Action 
without ſhewing thoſe two Parts; and was it to fail in 
it, it would be either deprived of Motion, or conſtrained 


As to Expreſſions. — They are the Touch-ſtone of the 


Judgment of the Painter : He ſhews by the Juſtneſs 


wherewith he diſtributes them, his Penetration and Diſ- 
cernment : But the SpeRator wants the ſame Judgment 
to perceive them well, a Painter does to execute them 
wm OOO TO NTT Ly 
A Painting muſt be conſider'd as a Scene, where each 
Figure acts its Part. Figures well deſigned and well co- 


loured are marvellous, tis true; but moſt ingenious Peo- 


ple, who have not yet a very juſt Idea of Painting, are 
no otherwiſe ſenſible to thoſe Parts than they are accom- 
poet with the Vivacity, Juſtneſs, and Delicacy of the 
xpreſſions. They are one of the rareſt Talents of 
Painting, and' he that is happy enough to treat them 
well, intereſſes in it, not only the Parts of the Face, 
but likewiſe all thoſe of the Body, and make even the 
moſt inanimated Objects to concur to the general Expref- 
ſion of the Subject, by the Manner he expoſes them. 
As to the Extremities, viz. the Head, Feet, and 
Hands, are more known and more obſerved, that they | 
ſpeak to us in the Painting, they muſt be more finiſhed | 
than any other Things, ſuppoſe the Action they'll be 
in, diſpoſes and places them in a Manner to be well ſeen. 
As to Draperies. — It is ſaid in Painting, to throw a4 
Drapery, or give a Drapery, inſtead of cloathing a Fi- 
gure. That Word throwing ſeems to me the more ex- 
preſſive, that Draperies are not to be ſet in Form, as 
our Cloaths are; but in following the Character of 
pure Nature, which is far from all Affectation, the 
Plaits muſt be found as by Chance round the Members, 
that they may make them appear ſuch as they are; and 
by an induſtrious Artifice, contraſt them in ſhewing 
them, and careſs them, as it were, by their tender Si- 
nuoſities, and Softneſs. DAD : 
The antient Sculptors, who had not the Uſe of diffe- 
rent Colours, becauſe they worked the ſame Piece on 
the ſame Matter, have avoided the great Extent of the 
Plaits, leſt that by being round the Members, they 


ſhould attract the Eyes, and hinder the naked of their 


Figures from being ſeen at Leiſure. They have often 
uſed wet Linen for Drapery, 
Folds, that that Repetition ſhould 


9.D 


make- a Kind of 
Hetching 


or have multiplied the fame | 
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Hetching, which by its Obſcurity ſhould render more ſen- 
ſible the Members they cover. They have obſerved this 
laſt Method, moſt commonly, in Baſs-Relievo's. But 
in whatever Manner they have treated their Draperies, 
they have obſerved a marvellous Order in placing the 
Plaits. : 8 

A Painter, who by the Diverſity of his Colours and 
Lights, muſt take off the Equivocation of the Members 
with the Draperies, can very well regulate on a good 
Order, the Plaits of the Antique, without imitating 
their Number, and can vary the Stuffs according to the 
Characters of his Figures. 

The Painters who knew nothing of that Liberty they 
had, have as much wronged themſelves in following the 
antique Sculptures, as the Sculptors in wanting to follow 
the Painters. . | 

The Reaſon why the Plaits muſt mark the Naked, 1s, 
that Painting is a flat Superficy, which muſt be annihi- 
lated in deceiving the Eye, and leaving no Equivocation. 
A Painter is then obliged to obſerve that Order in all his 
Draperies, either fine or coarſe, worked or plain ; but 


he ought to prefer, above all Things, the Majeſty of 
the Plaits to the Richneſs of the Stuffs, which is not pro- 


per but in Hiſtories, in which it has, or could be employ- 
ed according to the Times and Cuſtoms. 5 
As a Painter muſt avoid a Hardneſs and Stiffneſs in 


the Plaits, he muſt likewiſe uſe with Prudence of flying 


Draperies. For they cannot be agitated but by the 


Wind, in a Place where it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed 


to blow; or by the Compreſſion of the Air when the 
Figure is ſuppoſed in Motion. Theſe Sorts of Drape- 


| ries are advantageous, becauſe they contribute towards 


giving Life to the Figures by the Contraſt ; but great 
Care muſt be taken, that the Cauſe thereof be natural, 


and likely; and not to give in the ſame Picture Drape- 
_ ries flying on different Sides, when they cannot be agi - 


tated but by the Wind, and the Figure is at reſt; a Fault 


| whereof ſeveral good Painters have been guilty. | 
As to the Landſkip. —If Painting be a Kind of Crea- 
tion, it ſhews it ſtill more in Landſkips than in any other 


Sort of Paintings. In them Nature is moſt generally 


| ſeen out of its Chaos, and the Elements more unfolded. 


In them the Earth is adorned with its different Produc- 
tions, and the Heavens with their Meteors. And as this 
Kind of Painting contains an Abridgement of all the o- 


thers, the Painter who practiſes it, muſt have an uni- 


verſal Knowledge of the Parts of his Art, if not in ſo 
great a Detail as thoſe who commonly paint Hiſtory, at 
leaſt ſpeculatively, and in general. And if he does 
not finiſh all the Objects in particular, which compoſe 
his Piece, or accompany his Landſkip, he is obliged at 
leaſt, to expreſs in a lively Manner, the Taſte and Charac- 


ter thereof; and to give the much more Spirit to his 


Works, that it is leſs finiſhed, _ 

I do not pretend, notwithſtanding, to exclude from 
that Talent the Exactneſs of the Work, on the contrary, 
the more finiſhed, the more valuable it will be. But let 


a Landſkip be ever ſo well finiſhed, if the Compariſon 


of the Objects does. not render them valuable, and pre- 


ſerve their Characters, if the Sites be not well choſen, 


or are not ſupplied by a fine Intelligence of the Clair- ob- 
ſcure, if the Touches be not judicious, if the Places be 


not animated by Figures, Animals, or other Objects, 


which are moſt commonly in Motion, and if the 


Truth and Variety of Nature be not joined to the good 


Taſte of the Colour, and to the extraordinary Senſa- 
tions, the Painting will never gain a Reputation among 
Connoiſleurs, SH 


Note, That Site, or Scite, denotes the Situation of a 


Houſe, &c. And ſometimes the Ground-Plot, or Spot 
of Ground it ſtands upon. % | | 


As to the Perſpective. — Some Authors have imagined 
that Perſpective and Painting were the ſame Thing, be- 
cauſe there was no Painting without Perſpective. Tho? 
the Propoſition is, falſe, abſolutely ſpeaking, ſince the 
Body, which cannot be without Shadow, is not, not- 
withſtanding, the ſame Thing with the Shadow ; but 


however it is true, in that Senſe, that a Painter cannot 


do without Perſpective, and that he does not draw a- 
like, nor give a Stroke of his Pencil, without Perſpective 
having ſome Part in it, at leaſt habitually, It regulates 


the Meaſures of the Forms and the De 
Colours, in any Part of Painting it is to be 
Painter is obliged to know the Neceſſity 3 
though he has contracted, as he ought, a perſed 3 and 
thereof, he'll expoſe himſelf often to commit ve Ha 
Faults againſt that Science, if he neglects to xi, Seat 
anew, at leaſt in the viſible Places, and to take Fas it 
and Compass, to hazard nothing, and not ex k Rule 
rt Cones ĩðͤ | Pole him, 
Michel Angelo was blamed for having 
Perſpective, and the greateſt Painters S edel the 


aly were þ 


well perſuaded, that without it a Compoſition cc 10 
be render'd regular, that they were reſolved Ka an 
it perfectly. Raphael was ſo regular on that Poin ow 
we even ſee in ſome of his Draughts a Scale of » that 
dation. Dear 
As to the Colouring ; which I eſtabliſh for the F 
Part of Painting. — Colouring in Painting, is the My - 
of applying and conducting the Colours of a Wag 
the Mixture of Lights and Shadows, formed by 8 or 
rious Colours employ'd in a Painting. * 
Piles obſerves, that the Word Colouring, in jt; ... 
fined Senſe, is chiefly applicable to a Hiſtory P. 
ſcarce at all to a Landſkip. He adds, that the 145! 
Colouring, relates more immediately to the Catna 269 
than any Thing elle. | 5 = 
The Colouring, in its general Senſe, takes in why 


ever relates to the Nature and Union of Colours. ner 
bl 


Agreement, or Antipathy ; how to uſe them to Adyzy. 
tage in Light and Shadow, ſo as to ſhew a Relieyg 


the Figures, and a Sinking of the Ground; what relates 


to the aerial Perſpective, i. e. the Diminution of Co. 
lours by Means of the Interpoſition of Air, the various 


Accidents and Circumſtances of the Luminary and the 


Medium; the different Lights, both of the Bodies lu. 
minating and illuminated; their Reflections, Shadows, 
different Views, with Regard either to the Poſition of the 


Eye, or the Object; what produces Strength, Boldneß, 


Sweetneſs, Sc. in Paintings well coloured; the various 
Manners of Colouring both in Figures, Landſkips, 65, 
As to the Accord of Colours. — There is an Harmony 


and Diſſonance in the different Kinds of Colours, as there 


is in Tunes in Muſick, it is not only neceſſary that the 
Notes be juſt, but likewiſe that in the Execution, the 
Inſtruments be all in Tune: And as the Inſtruments of 
Muſick, do not always agree together, for Inſtance, the 
Lute with the Hautboy, Sc. Likewiſe there are Colours 
which cannot be left together without ſhocking the 


Sight; as the Vermillion with the Greens, the Blues, | 
and the Yellows. But likewiſe as the more acute Inſtru- 


ments ſave themſelves among a great Quantity of others, 
and have ſometimes a very good Effect; thus the moſt 


oppoſite Colours being placed a propos, and with Judg - 


ment, between ſeveral others. which are in Union, render 


certain Places more ſenſible, which muſt be predominant, | 


and attract the Sight. 
Titian has followed this Method in his Picture of the 


one Side of the Picture, and therefore judging it im- 


practicable to render her as remarkable as he would have 


her, by the great Light he has preſerved in the Middle 
of his Piece, gave her a red Scarf on a blue Drapery, 5 
well to looſen her from the Bottom of the Pictute, which 
is a blue Sea already, as becauſe it is one of the princ- 
pal Figures of the Subject, on which he would have the 
Eye fixed. Paul Veroneſe, in his Wedding of Cana, be- 


cauſe Chriſt, who is the principal Figure of the Subect, 


is a little ſunk in the Picture, and he could not make 
him be remarked by the Brilliant of the Clair. obſcurt, 08s 
dreſſed him in blue and red, to attract the Eye on that 
Figure. | i 

As to the Pincel. — The Term Pincel is taken ſome 
times for the Source of all the Parts of Painting, has 
the Picture of the Transfiguration of Raphael, 15 ut 
fineſt Piece which came out of his Pincel; and _ 
times it is underſtood of the Work itfelf, v. $7. V ev 
it is ſaid, that of all the Painters of Antiquity, f 
moſt learned Pincel is that of Apelles. But here the 5 | 
Pincel ſignifies only the Manner of uſing it in oy 
plication of Colours; and when thoſe fame _ 
have not been too much agitated, and as it 15 ſaid 


much tormented by the Motion of a heavy Hand, * 


gradation of the | 


Triumph of Bacchus, where having placed Ariadne on 


ww & N= © wa > mrs. 
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| . e, quick and For the falſe Divinities can be conſidered in two Man- 
the contrary 12 1 mn Pencil. But ners, either as Gods, or as ſymbolical Figures. As 
* it is ſaid that Ty little Signification, unleſs it be Gods, a Painter cannot repreſent them but in Subjects 
— free Pencil is ” _ ps To the Painter is Maſter purely prophane; and as ſymbolical Figures, he may f 
Jed by the R fine Pencil is to Painting uſe Com with Diſcretion on all Occaſions where he'll 4 
0 his Alt. In Z hoy fri 3 both are eſteemed judge them neceſſary. | 3 a | , 
hat Muſick is to 2 fine 1 Effeg, and H armony which Nubens, who, of all Painters has more ingeniouſly 
| a Proportion - a dr IRIS and more reg male UB, 25 thoſe 8 1 
Fam, indiſpe neceſſary, can be ſeen by the Book of t try of the Cardinal 
255 APY a e wm ens Thins wh a Infant in tis City of Antwerp, wh by the Pictures of 
cat there are. — 55 Aua the Rules, but to take the Gallery of the Luxembourg at Paris, has been cenſured 
duct Senſe, Licen 9 * they ſerve as Rules, by ſome for having introduced in his Compoſitions thoſe 
em according to on And every judicious Mind allegorical Figures, having mixed thereby, ſay they, the IVY 
when taken VET) Kd 4 TR the Wor in which they Sacred with the Prophane. TRE, 2 3 
will find them a-propo ates © ett - and that by means To which it may be anſwered, that by the Uſe Ru- 
ar employ d 1 e more effectually to his End, bens has made of them, he has not confounded the Fable 
thereof 3 7 8 pk the Sight. But all Painters have with the Truth, but has rather, to expreſs that ſame 
which is to WET, 81 to imploy them to Advantage; Truth, made Uſe of the Symbols of the Fable. In fact 
not a particular * reat Genius's who are above the in the Picture of the Birth of Louis XIII. he has repre- 
that belongs On W 14 uſe ingeniouſly Licences; whe. ſented at the Top of the Picture on Clouds a little remote 
| Rules, and KNOW 4 for the Eſſence of their Art, or Caſtor on his winged Horſe, and on the Side Apollo in 
ther they 1 4 pos ; theſe laſt deſerve more At- his Chariot that aſcends upwards; to ſhew that that 
6 rear, N 0 1 to enquire, with what wy by wins Fn born in the Morning, and that the Delivery 
Painter have repre oy, r e Fi 1 | Whence it can be inferred, that the Painter had not 
which art ſpiritual or * e e 8 of the the Thought of repreſenting Gods as Gods, but only to 
The ep OPS: "ea either really by the Mi- paint Caſtor as a Conſtellation which renders Events for- 
A Angels or in Viſions by Dreams and Extaſies. ed . the Chariot of Apollo aſcending to ſignify the 
r be expreting himſelf, has 
of an old Man, in © nh" 11 F a a at judged proper to repreſent the Divinities of the Fable 
he fame Scripture ſpe „ e 5 Therefore Lk, among hiſtorical Figures, theſe by Symbols ought to be 
of Angels under human de no Difficul -rmit Conſidered as inviſible, and as being there but by their 
in the Council of Nice has 5 5 8 o to __ ee eee e 
r ne ', 
n auguſt old Man, y 68 5 . A 8 authorized in it by the Scripture, has permitted to repre - 
N , the Kyra ef the Palckfub Ovid the Fathce;- and the 
preſent find UnAN! 35 8 Od. ID 4 ; 2 * Angels under human Figures. For there would be ſtill 
in that the Idea whic : 5 1 ri ona i ue; h * more Inconveniency to paint the Perſons of the bleſſed 
| Spectator _ugnt noe to. De Enlly (can —_ * E Y Trinity and the Angels, than there is to introduce in the 
ſes in Figures holy Subjects eg po - 15 al f . Scene of a Picture Pagan Divinities. And the Chriſtians 
tors, a8 if Fictions and 805 by 73 N. Pal 5 7 Da being ſufficiently cautioned againſt thoſe Appearances | 
thng prophane, The oy I * ] F " or 7 G * which are but for their Inſt ruction, muſt, to render them 
vid, the Revelations, are all poetical, and . beneficial, enter into the Mind of the Painter, and con- 
e e e all toe Farables ſider them as if they were not there. „ 
yhich are in the reſt. of the Scripture, Therefore it is ue The faurhority of paimilig Whigs is Arigels can be 
«cording to the Text of the Scripture, that Raphael, in taken from the Ark of the Covenant, and from the 
| the Paſſage of the River Jordan, has painted under a hu- | | 


| : - ninth Chapter of Daniel, v. 21. but theſe Paſſages do 
| ͤà„ % ͤ its "Fer —UI—U—: to give Winds 46 HANK; Bhs 

) —_— und. has fol. it is certain they have always appeared without Wings. 

; Fin, 2 e of 52 . 22 hes 1 A Painter dee dag can make Uſe of it at Diſ- 

N e eee cretion, according as the Art, the good Senſe, and the 
h mom Tort ty one Criticya, and: thels arc Inſtruction of the Faithful require it. WERE 
7. the Reaſons they give for it. | . 5 B I 4 Tu . 
ini 1 ut however, all that's allowed is not always expe- 
_ They fay, that falſe Divinities are not to be waved Ne 2 Pains,” att u with deren of the to. 

5 nith tat of our Religion; that theſe Rivers are 15 ü 5 thority he borrows from the Scripture, and takes Cars 
Pivinites which were adored by the Pagans, whic that in wanting to make Uſe of the Advantages of his © 
he ought not to be introduced in ſacred Hiſtories : That a * 1 dee diGui the Truth, and t 
on Canter beſides, ſhould be ſatisfied with repreſenting only I. 8 biegt kts - ogra nan, 
n. 2 River, and not a Figure. „%%% or ge ne CTY . 4 
; | — OT , | | red F ures, and when they can be uſe „ 
0 To which one may caſily anſwer, that as the Scrip- 8 Sculptors who are very learned in the De- 
Ile ture, in 1ntroducing Rivers under human Figures, had 5 ſearch commonly the Occaſions of introducing 
3 00 Deſign to ſpeak of thoſe which were adored by the 99 = en their Paintings, to gain thereby Ap- 
ch Pagans ; and though it could expreſs itſelf naturally and 3 1 on to be diſtinguiſhed 770 = others ; aud in that. 
(ctr imply, it has notwithſtanding uſed a figured Stile with- 2 0 8 be valued, provided they remain within the 
— * Fear o ſeducing the Faithful s likewiſe a 2 * Fro and Hiſtory of Likelihood, and Modeſty. 

; ner, who ſhould follow the Scripture, is very far biets which are far more favourable 
ect, from adulterating the Truth of the Hiſtory, but on the There are ſome Subjects whi ſhag rr {rien eb 
= dye it to underſtand more pathetically and more elegantly may be uſed, for ple, , 

z 


"to an Infidel, but to a Chriſtian like himſelf, who tion of hot Climates fr om which oh have 1 
being cautioned againſt the falſe Divinities, ought not concerning Modes or 1 wee i to Plu- 
to ſearch another Senſe but that of the Scripture. the antient Times. _ CO 3 e when 
t with regard to the Pagan Divinities which are in- tarch, Worked enema 5 3 and St Peter was 
roduced as ſuch, and with the Characters that diſtin- he was returned from the 5 75 Fo : : 3 
Buſh them, there is more Difficulty to introduce them naked when our Lord oy h he — Apoſtles * 
* ompoſitions, Learned Men have pleaded — * en — * hy e 0 of. 
aule with regar | it 1s yet unde- el Kuen : | | 
ded, But 2 n ade my bee eee to allegorical Subjects, an that of the *. _— * * | 
"Prefs himſelf but thoſe Sorts of Figures, far from be- the Pagan Antiquity 3 and 3 ed. 'F r Habits * 
med for uſing them, he will be always applauded where the fimple Nature. can be ſuppoſed. Fo 
the 


med, who ſhall ſee them employ' d with Judg- have been invented for no other Reaſon than to defend 
dent and Prud 


There 


rudence. | Men againſt the Cold, and to hide their — 
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There are beſides, at this preſent Time, many People hot nor too cold; for if too hot ! 


1 
who go quite naked, becauſe they inhabit hot Climates, cauſe ſome Confuſion in the Application de to hy 
where Uſe has excus'd them of Indecency and Shame. blours; and if too cold it would render his-P ti Co. yl 
Laſtly, the general Rule which mult. be follow'd in this heavy. It muſt likewiſe be entirely free fro ency Fs 
is, as already obſerved, that there ſhould be nothing kom Dut 


againſt Likelihood and Modeſty, which condemn the 
criminal Practice of thoſe debauched Painters, who paint 
obſcene Figures, and expoſe them to publick View, even 
in Chriſtian Countries, which had been condemned to 
the Fire, in the flouriſhing State of the Roman Republick, 


The next Thing our Pupil Painter js > 

ſelf with is all Sorts of Colours, the rin 8 him. 
Red, and White Lead or Ceruſſe, Tello * thereof a. 
Kinds of Earth, as Umber, &c. beſides Oran lerer 
Lead, Cinnabar, Gumbooch, Lake, Bice, Verdi ent, Black 


as ſerving to nothing elſe but to debauch Man's Morals, Vermillion, Verdigreaſe, Foory Black, Lam — lag, 
and render him vicious. Ultramarine, Pruſſian Blue, and Carmine. Lal, 


Painters repreſent moſt of their Figures with the Head 


and Feet naked, which ſhould always be, according to ets NN LS ory White Colour and 
the Laws of ſimple Nature ; which, with regard to thoſe beſt Ceruſſe is that of Venice; dae n-Oloun, The 
Parts, accuſtoms itſelf eaſily to Nudity. We ſee Ex- Per Þ 


amples of it, not only in hot Climates, but likewiſe in 
the midſt of the coldeſt Mountains of the Alps, where 
even Children go bare-footed in Summer among Stones 
and Flints, and in Winter among Ice and Snow. 

But if we have Regard to the Truth of Hiſtory, we 
ſhall find that the Naked is a Licence which Painters 
have uſurped, and of which they make Uſe for the Ad- 
vantage of their Art; but of which they likewiſe very 


often abuſe, without even excepting from it, either 


Raphael or Pouſſin. They have repreſented the Apoſtles 


bare: footed, againſt what is formally ſaid in the Goſpel, 


where our Lord forbids them uſing any Precaution for 


their Cloaths, telling them poſitively to be contented 


with the Shoes they had, without wearing any others. 
And in the As of the Apoſtles, when the Angel delivered 
St. Peter, he bids him to put on his Girdle and to tie 

his Shoes; whence we mult infer that they were not 
bare footed. | | . 


The ſame may be ſaid of Moſes, who, when he ap- ; 


proached the burning Buſh, was ordered to quit his 
Shoes; and is notwithſtanding repreſented by Raphael 
bare-footed in the other Actions of his Life, as if Moſes 
had wore Shoes but while he kept the Flocks of his Fa- 
ther- in law. I could give here ſeveral other Examples, 


- where Raphael and ſeveral other Painters after him have 


repreſented Figures bare-footed, againſt the Truth of 
_ Hiſtory and Likelihood. „ 
It is obſerved, that the Greek Sculptors have made 


oftener naked Figures than the Romans; I know no 
bother Reaſon for it, than that the Greeks have made 


choice of Subjects more agreeable to the Deſire they had 


to make People admire the Depth of their Science in the 
Conſtruction and Aſſemblage of the Parts of the human 


Body. They repreſented in their Statues rather Gods 
than Men; and in their Relievo's racher Bachanalia and 
Sacrifices, than Hiſtories, The Romans, on the contrary, 
who wanted by their Statues and Bas-relievo's to tranſmir 
to the Poſterity the Memory of their Emperors, have 
found themſelves indiſpenſably obliged to do nothing 
againſt the Hiſtory, and to dreſs their Figures in the 
Faſhion of their Time, 88 5 = 

As to Grace. — The Neceſſity of Grace in Painting 
is a Thing generally ſpeaking which wants no Proofs. 
There occurs only a Difficulty on that Point, viz. if 
Grace be neceſſary in all Sorts of Subjects, in Combats 
as in Feaſts, in Soldiers as in Women. . 
I conclude in the Affirmative; and the Reaſon I give 
for it is, that though Grace is firſt perceived on the Face, 
it is not, notwithſtanding, in that ſingle Part that it 
ſeems to reſide, but conſiſts principally in the Turn 
which the Painter knows to give to his Objects, to ren- 
der them agreeable, even thoſe which are inanimated: 


W hence it follows, that there can be a Sort of Grace in 


the Loftineſs of a Soldier, by the Turn which has been 
given to his Air and Attitude, but that there can be 
tome likewiſe in a Drapery or ſome other Thing, by 
the Manner it will be diſpoſed. 
Note, That aſter this Idea I have given of a perfect 
Painter, and the Proofs I have brought of each of his 
Parts, I muſt endeavour to reduce all that Speculation 
into Practice; beginning by ſearching firſt a proper 


Place to work in, where there ſhould be no Sun to 


dazzle the Eyes of the Painter, and hinder him from 
ſeeing what he does ; and no falſe Lights which could 


occaſion very great Faults in his Work; neither too 


which diluted with Water, ſerves to = 1 Earth 
brown Colour, uſually called with us a Hai 


Umbria, a Province of Italy, whence 
brought. 


bright beautiful red Colour. 
it from Holland; the one of a deep Red, the other 


the Vermillion is pale, and this is preferred tg the 
| coarſer and redder.— The Verdigreaſe, to be 9000 


Painting. — The Preparation conſiſts in firſt cacinug 
the Lapis in an Iron Pot or Crucible, then grinding 
it very fine on Porphery Stone, then mixing it uy 


reſt, which precipitates to the Bottom in form of a 
ſubtile, beautiful blue Powder. 


Sun; which is the true Ultramarine. Thoſe who pre- 
pare this Colour have uſually four Kinds, which they 
there is Ultramarine of the firſt Kind fold for 111, 
155. —Ultramarine muſt be choſen of a high Colour, 
tween the Teeth, where, if it feels gritty, it 5 
it be pure or unmixed, put a little of it in a Crucible 


and heating it red-hot, if the Powder has not changed 
its Colour after this Trial, it is certainly pure: 00 


Colour whereof when uſed by the Painters is much 
like that of true Ultramarine, though much leß w. 


a bright Red or Crimſon Colour, bordering ſomewaat 


an impalpable Powder. 


is a very great Piece of Knavery. 


of this Colour, which is a valuable one at this preſent | 
Time of a War with France, ſince none can 
brought over eaſily from thoſe Parts. 


| . ined, 
Painters reduce all theſe Colours above- mentio 4 

| 9 
3 


his Is rare, tha 


„ b 
have more Marl in them than White barks Which 


1 , he la 
ter however is the better of the two, — 04; ue ty. 
be choſen of a golden yellow Hue, eaſy 812 muſt 
the Scales very thin, ſmall and ſhining like n 
The Umber or Umbre, is a dry duſky colou old. — 


chiefly uſed is either Engliſh or Dutch 


8 2 dark 


It is called Umber from umbra, Shadow: Colour. 


chiefly for the ſhadowing of Objects; or ms 8 


It is ul 
The beſt Oker is that of Berry den 


— Verditer is uſed for a Blue, but muſt uſually m od 
with Yellow for a green Colour. —The Pemilim i 2 


We have two Kinds of 


pale: But it is of the ſame Matter at Botton 
Difference of Colour only proceeding fon 
nabar's being more or leſs ground; when fine ound 


muſt be very dry, of a deep Green, and pretty clear 
of white Spots. — The Uliramarine, is a beautiful be 
Colour prepared from Lapis Lazuli. This Blue is 
one of the richeſt and moſt valuable Colours uſd in | 


with a Paſte made of Wax, Pitch, Maſtick, Turpen- 
tine, and Oil; and at laſt waſhing the Paſte well in 
clear Water, to ſeparate the colouring Part from the 


The Water is then 
poured off, and the Powder at Bottom dried in the 


procure by ſo many different Lotions: The firlt is 
ſtill the beſt, and the reſt worſe and work to the laſt; 


Sterling per Ounce ; and of the laſt for about 12 ct 
and well ground, which is known by putting it be. 


Sign the Triture is not ſufficient. To know whether 


the contrary if you perceive any Change, or any buck 
Specks in it, it is falſified. Beſides this, there 1s auc: 
ther called common or Dutch Ultramarine ; which I 
only Lapis or Smalt well ground and pulverized, the 


lued. This is alſo called Pruſſian Blue, — Carmine, |S 


on Purple, uſed by Painters in Miniature, and fome- 
times by Painters in Oil, though rarely, by reaſon c 
its exceſſive Price. To be good, it mult be ane 
Thoſe that fel! it mix it _ 
a ſmall Quantity of red Lead, in Proportion r, 
Quantity of Carmine, to make it weigh heavy, Wir | 
T have the Secret 
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vs fe under two Claſſes, viz. dark and 
d the ow _— light Colours are comprehended 
10 2 all thoſe which approach neareſt it. — And 
her Colours, black, od alt thoſe which are ob- 

d earthy, E Umber, Biſtre, Se. Fl 7 
{cure a nd Mineral Colours, 1s another Diviſion among 
Speer Simple Colours they range all thoſe uſed 
”. ners, Illuminers, &c. extracted from Vegeta- 
by _ which will not bear the Fire: As the yellow 
les; f Saffron, of French Berries, Sc. Laccor, and 
made Tinctures extracted from Flowers. The reſt are 
— drawn from Metals, Sc. and are to bear the 


Fire. ; 
„ That having thus provided ourſelves with Colours, 
you” learn'd how to chuſe them, our next Care 1s to 
6nd a Porphyry, to grind and mix them, and Pencils, 
Bruſhes, SEC. to apply them. 


There are Pencils of various Kinds, and more of va- 
f rs 
Ro n, thoſe of Swans Down, and thoſe of Boars 
Nast which laſt are bound on to a Stick, bigger or 
16 according to the Uſes they are deſtmed for; and 
when large are called Bruſhes. The others are incloſed 
i theBarrel of a Quill. = Es 

The Antients, M. Felibien obſerves, had Pencils made 
of little Pieces of Spunge 3 whence doubtleſs the Story 


Dog ſucceeded by throwing his Spunge at the Picture. 
Beſides Pencils,, we muſt have a Pallet, which is a lit- 
de oval Table, or Piece of Wood or Ivory, very thin 
* nd {mooth 3 on and round which the Painters place the 
{veal Colours they have Occaſion for, ready for the 
Ped, The Middle ſerves to mix the Colours on, and 
to make the Teints required in the Work. It has no 
Handle, but in lieu thereof, a Hole at one End, to put 
the Thumb through to hold it. tre 


Nite, From this we'll return to our Colours, in order to 


Colours are prepared in three different Manners, 
| either with Size, Whites of Eggs, Sc. or with Water, 
or with Oil. | Tg 3 | 

The Working of Colours with Size or White of Eggs, 
is ad done in Diſtemper, which was the uſual Manner of 
mixing Colours, before the beautiful Secret was found of 
mixing them with Oil. = | 

Colours diluted with Water, are called F/ater-Ceolours ; 


by which is done by melting a proper Quantity of Gum- 
15 Anbick, in Water, and diluting the Colours in that Wa- 


ter. —Colours thus prepared are moſt commonly uſed in 
| Panting in Miniature, and Limning. They are found 
thus ready prepared in ſome Colour-Shops. 
Oil Coburs are ground on the Porphyry or Marble, by 
Means of a Moler or Muller. In this Preparation, Care 
muſt be taken, that they be ground fine ; 


qu that in putting 
5 them on the Pallet, thoſe which will not dry of them- 
iS Ives, be mixed with Oil, or other Dryers; and that 
tte tingid Colours be mixed in as ſmall Quantities as 
18 4 poſtible, ; 6 | 


Our Colours thus 
which, 


od with Regard to the Materials, the Matter where- 
O an they are applied, and the Manner of applying them, 
wy | of Various Kinds, hence came Painting in freſco ; 
200 ann in Oil; Painting in Water-Colours, or Limn- 
ch is ng; P amiing in Minia 


ture; Painting in Enamel ; and 
P an;mp on Glaſs, e ares IO W 
IS eco is a Kind of Painting performed on a freſh Plai- 


==] 7 on a Wall laid with Mortar, not yet dry, and 


Water-Colours. | | 

e Colours uſed, are white made of Lime ſlaked long 
19 and white Marble Duſt ; Oker, both red and yel- 
y Violet Red Verditer ; Lapis Lazuli; Smalt ; 
_ a Earth, Sc. all which are only ground and worked 
b with Water; and moſt of them grow brighter and 
Miter as the Freſco dries. | 
* V. _ of Painting is chiefly performed on Walls 
th Php. newly plaiſter'd with Lime and Sand : But 
lig is only to be laid, in Proportion as the 


to the 
which 


Gecret | 
Yreſent 


an be than the Poss on; no more being to be done at once 
Be * Fainter can diſpatch in a Day, while it is dry. 
fore he be 


Sins to paint, a Cartoon or Deſign is 
ä 


ioned, 
an] 


lours muſt be laid on quick, while the Plaiſter 


the moſt uſual are made of Badgers and 


or Linſeed-Oil; 


of the Painter, who not able to expreſs the Foam of a 


and Tenderneſs to the whole Work 


prepared, Pu return to Painting, 


uſually made on 9 755 to be calked and- tranferred = 
the Wall, about half an Hour after the Plaiſter is applied. 
For the Work to come out in all its Beauty; the, Co- 


18 yet 
moiſt: Nor muſt they ever be retouched dry, with Co- 
lours mixed up with the White of an Egg, or Size, of 
Gum, as ſome Workmen do; by Reaſon ſuch Colours 
grow blackiſh; nor do any preſerve themſelves, but ſuch 
as were laid haſtily at firſt; 1 

This Sort of Painting has a great Advantage: By its 
incorporating with the Mortar, and drying along with 
it, it is render'd extremely durable; and never fails or 
falls but along with it. N 

Painting in freſco is very antient; having been practi- 
ſed in the earlieſt Ages of Greece and Rome. The An- 
tients painted on Stucco z and we may remark in Vitru- 
vius, what infinite Care they took in making the Incruſta- 
tion or plaiſtering of their Buildings to render them beau- 
tiful and laſting. Tho' the modern Painters find a Plai- 
ſter made of Lime and Sand, preferable thereto; both _ 
as it does not dry fo haſtily; and as being a little 
browniſh, it is fitter to lay Colours on, than 20500 ſo 
white as Stucco. 55 

Painting in Oil, is to grind the Colours with Nut-Oil, 

but it muſt be owned the Manner of 
working is very different from that in freſco, or in Wa- 
ter; by Reaſon the Oil does not dry near ſo faſt; which 
gives the Painter an Opportunity of touching and re- 
touching all the Parts of his Figures, as often as he 
pleaſes: Which in the other Kinds is a Thing im- 
practicable. 1 | 5 3 


The Figures too are here capable of more Force and 
Boldnefs; in as much as the black becomes blacker, when 


ground with Oil than with Water; beſides that, all the 


Colours mixing better together, make the Colouring 
ſweeter, more delicate and agreeable, and give an Union 
„ inimitable in any of 
the other Manners. | WE 1 855 | 
Painting in Oil, is performed on Walls, on Wood, 
Canvas, Stones, and all Sorts of Metals. 5 
Io paint on a Wall. — When well dry, you muſt 
give it two or three Waſhes with boiling Oil, till the 
Plaiſter remains quite greaſy and will imbibe no more. 
Over this are applied deſiccative or drying Colours, viz. 
white Chalk, red Oker, or other Chalks beaten pretty 
ſtiff. This Layer being well dryed, you'll ſketch and 
deſign your Subject; and at laſt paint it over; mixing a 
little Varniſh with your Colours, to ſave the Varniſhing 
afterwards. | | I 5 5 
Others to fortify their Wall better againſt Moiſture, 
cover it with a Plaiſter of Lime, Marble Duſt, or a Ce- 
ment made of beaten Tiles ſoaked with Linſeed-Oil; and 
at laſt prepare a Compoſition of Greet Pitch, Maſtich, 
and thick Varniſh, boiled together, which they apply. 
hot over the former Plaiſter; when dry, the Colours are 
applied as before. TY 5 * 
To paint on Wood, — They uſually give their Ground 
a Layer of White, temper'd with Size; or they apply the 
Oil above-mentioned. The reſt as in Painting on Walls, 
-To paint on Cloth or Canvas. — The Canvas being 
ſtretched on a Frame, you muſt give it a Layer of Size, 


E 


or Paſte- Water. When dry you ſhall go over with a . 


Pumice-Stone, to ſmooth off the Knots. By Means of 
the Size, the little Threads and Hairs are all laid cloſe 
on the Cloth, and the little Holes ſtopped up, ſo as 
no Colour can paſs through. _ | 5 
When the Cloth is dry, a Lay of Oker muſt be laid 
on, which is a natural Earth, and bears a Body; ſome- 
times mixing with it a little white Lead to make it dry 
the ſooner. When dry you'll go again over it with the 
Pumice Stone, to make it ſmooth. | + 
After this, a ſecond Layer, compoſed of white Lead, 


and a little Charcoal black is fometimes added, to re- 


der the Ground of an Aſh-Colour; obſerving in each 
Manner to lay on as little Colour as poſſible, that the 
Cloth may not break, and that the Colours when they 
come to be painted over, may preſerve the better. 

In ſome Paintings of Titian, and Paolo Veroneſe, we 
find they made their Ground with Water, and painted 
it over with Oil ; which contributed much to the Viva- 
city and - Freſhneſs of their Works: For the Water 
ground by imbibing the Oil of the Colours, leaves them 

9 E the 


75⁰ 
the more beautiful; the Oil itſelf taking away a deal of 
their Vivacity. | ; 
As little Oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if 
it be deſired to have the Colours keep freſh : For this 


Reaſon, ſome mix them with Oil of Aſpick, which eva- 


rates immediately, yet ſerves to make them manage- 
able with the Pencil. 5 


Note, That as to Oils, the beſt are thoſe of Walnuts, 

Linſeed, Aſpick, and Turpentine. The Deſiccative 
or drying Oils, are a Nut Oil boiled with Litharge, 
and Sandarach, others with Spirit of Wine, Maſtic, 
and Gum-lacca. 


The next Operation is to draw the Deſign on the 
Canvas; and afterwards to prime the Work, which is 
done by laying a Lay of White all over it, except on the 
Lines of the Draught, which muſt be kept viſible. 
Then if the Picture be a Hiſtory- Piece, or a Portrait, the 
Painter begins by the Face or Faces; which together 
with all the other naked Parts to be pronounced in the 
Picture, are called Carnations. The Carnations are made 
with White and Carmine; and Brown, Blue, and Yel- 
low for the Shadows; according to the Complexion the 


Painter deſigns to give to the Figure or Figures he is 


to repreſent ; which entirely depends on his Imagina- 
tion, if he has not an Original before him. | 
The Application of Colours, in Painting, is conſider'd 
either with Regard to the Kinds of Painting, in Works 
of various Colours, or in thoſe of one, ſingle Colour. 
Firſt, in the larger Pieces, the Colours are rather 
laid on full, ſo as they may be impaſſed or incorpo- 
rated together, which make them hold the more firmly. 
Or elſe the more agreeable ones, which dry too hard 
and too haſtily, are mixed with a little Colour, and 
the cleareſt of the Oil. But in both Caſes, the Co- 
lours are to be laid on ſtrong at firſt ; it being ealy to 
weaken thoſe which are to be thruſt back, and to 
heighten the others: The Touches to be bold, by the 
Conduct of a free and ſteady Pencil; that the Work 
may appear the moſt finiſhed at a proper Diſtance, and 
the Figures animated with Life and Spirit. ' 


For glazed Colours, Care muſt be taken, that the 7 
Under-Colour be painted ſtrong, and that it be a Bo- 


dy-Colour, and laid ſmooth, _ | 
In finiſhed Works, which are to be viewed near at 


Hand, the Procels is either by applying each Colour in 
its Place; preſerving their Purity, without fretting or 


rormenting them, but ſweetly ſoftening off their Ex- 
tremities; or by filling up all the great Parts with one 


ſingle Colour; and laying the other Colours which are to 
form the little Things, upon it. Which is the more expe- 


ditious Way, but more apt to decay. 5 

For the ſecond; the Kinds of Pictures in one Colour 
are two, viz. Camieux, where the Degradations of Co- 
lours of Objects afar off, are uſually managed by Lights, 
or with Crayons, and Baſs Relievo, which is an Imita- 
tion of Sculpture, of whatſoever Matter and Colour: 
In both theſe the Colours are wrought dry. 
For the CEconomy, and diſpenſing of Colours in 


Paintings, Regard is either had, firſt, to the Qualities of 
the Colours, to appropriate them according to their Va- 


lue and Agreement: Or, ſecondly, to their Effect, i 


the Union and CEconomy of the Work. 85 


For the Qualities, it muſt be obſerved, that White 
repreſents Light, and gives the Briſkneſs and Heighten- 
ing ; Black, on the contrary, like Darkneſs, obſcures 
and effaces the Objects: Again, Black ſets off the light 
Parts, and by that they ſerve each other to looſen the 
Objects. A proper Choice to be made of Colours; and 
the too much charged Manner to be avoided ; both in 
Carnations, where red Colours are not to be affected, or 
rather reſembling the Fleſh when flead than the Skin; 
and all bright glowing Colours : The Skin, how delicate 


ſoever, being always of a Bloom Colour. In the Dra- 


pery, where the Painter has his whole Stock of Colours 
to chuſe out of to procure a good Effect; and in the 
- Landſkip, to diſpoſe thoſe Colours near one another, 
which mutually aſſiſt and raiſe each other's. Force and 
Briſkneſs; as Red and Green, Yellow and Blue, 

To manage them ſo, as that they be accommodated 
to the Effects of the great Parts of Light and Colours; 
that the ſtrong Colours lead to the ſoft ones, and make 
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before, or in the Front of the Piece; and tha 


them more look'd at, brin in * fory 
ing them back, according SI ion dd, or ke 
gree of Force required. | 
For the Effelts of Colours, they either rega 
t 


Union, or the Afconomy ; with reſpe& t * the 
e 
be 


to the Situation and the b. 


Care muſt be taken that they be laid firt, 
united, under the Briſkneſs of ſome _ oy lweetl 
they participate of the prevailing Light 2 ba th 
and that they partake of each other by the G © Piece 
tion of Light, and the Help of Reflection "Dice, 
For the CEconomy in managing their Degree | 
is to be had to the Contraſt, or the Oppoſi 0 Rege 
vening in the Union of the Colours, that ay ro; 
Interruption the Briſkneſs which otherwiſe . *y 
palls, may be raiſed : To the Harmony N and 
the Variety of Colours agree, ſupplying 55 c Makes 
the Weakneſs of ſome by the Strength of oth mani 
lecting ſome Places on purpoſe to ſerve ax RA 
Repole to the Sight, and to inhance thoſe whi a f 
prevail through the Piece: To the Degradation oF 
the better to proportion the Colours that fail * 
ſome of the ſame Kind are to be preſerved in th hind, 
rity, as a Standard, for thoſe carried afar off to a th. 
pared by, in order to juſtify the Diminution: bs 
being always had to the Quality of the Air which 
loaded with Vapours, weakens the Colours mor = 
when clear: To the Situation of the Colours wha 2 
muſt be taken, that the pureſt and the ſtrongeſt be 2 


ö l t by thei 
Force, the compound ones, which are to mw ow 


Diltance, be kept back, particularly the Blazed Colours 


to be uſed in the firſt Rank, Laſtly, to the Expreſſion 


of the Subject, and the Nature of the Matters, or Stuffs 


whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranſparent 50. 
or rough. Bom e pon; Fg 


Note, That the different Colours which you are to em. 
ploy in your Picture are to be mixed as follows, For a 
Violet Colour, take Indigo, white Lead and Lake: 

mix them all well together; and the more or 1:6 of 
each Quantity will make it deeper or lighter, A Lad 


Colour is made of White and Indigo, well mixed o. 


_ gether, A Scarlet of Lake, red Lead, and a lite 
Vermilion. Though, in fine Paintings, I would pre- 
fer Carmine, with a very ſmall Quantity of Ultramain, 
and a ſtill ſmaller one of fine Ceruſſe. A light Green 
of Pink and Smalt. A middle and light Green, of 
Verdigreaſe and Pink; a deep and fad green, Indigo 
and Pink. A purple Colour of Spanib Brown, Indi- 
go and White, well mixed. A Murrey Colour of 
White and Lake. A Flame Colour, of red Lead 
and Maſticot, heightened with White, But theſe ge- 
neral Rules are not to captivate the Imagination of a 


Painter, no more than the following ones; for 2 
good Painter, who has a good natural Genius for lis 
Art, and takes Pleaſure in the Practice thereof, makes | 


often new Diſcoveries, to render his Draperies more 

beautiful; as for Carnations they are always made of 
the ſame Mixture of Colours; the whole Secret con- 
fiſting in the judicious Application thereof. 


After a Painter has transferred his Draught on bs 


Canvas, and has primed it, he begging his Piece, f 


by drawing the Eyes (having while he works, his right 
Hand ſupported with a Moll-Stick or Stay, made of 


heavy Wood, not ſubje& to bend, about a Yard lng, 


having at the End, which leans againſt the Picture, à 
Ball of ravell'd Cotton, with a Leather over it, the other 
End held with the left Hand) making the White there 


of with white Lead, with a little Charcoal black. TY 
finiſhed, he leaves from the other Eye (in a Face 


front) the Diſtance of an Eye, then draws the Proporm 
of the Noſe; afterwards makes the Mouth, Ears, &. 
This done, he lays his Carnation or Fleſh- Colour oe 
the Face, caſting in, here and there ſome Shadons, 
which he works in by Degrees with the F Ea can ö 
Which Fleſh-Colour is commonly compounded of 1 
Lead, Lake, and Vermillion or Carmine, this laſt being 
beſt. There is no fixed Rule for heightening ot deepen 


2 - 12 2 . . nd 
ing this Colour; for it is left to the Diſcretion 3 


Judgment of the Painter; who muſt cout u 
his own Imagination, with Regard to the Age, Ce 


Sc. of the Perſon, whoſe Face he endeavours to * 


* 
a — * 1 _ —_—  ——  ———— 7 —— 


| adows the Face over as he ſees Cauſe, 
ſent. oO h_ compaſſing the Tip of it, with 
and —_ or light reddiſh Shadow; which Shadows, 
ſome — are commonly compounded of Ivory Black, 
for the e Vermilion, | Lake, Seacoal black, Sc. 
V cn n and Lips are ſhadowed with Vermilion or 
2 and Lake mixed together; and the Mouth 
e made with Lake only. As to the Circles of 
Stroke ” for grey Eyes they are made of Charcoal- black 
EET Lend; heighten'd and deepen'd at Pleaſure: 
10 black Circle of the Eye is made of Umber, Sea- 
The cg and a little White mixed together: The 
2 Ball in the Eye of Lamp-Black and Verdigreaſe, 


dis the Fingers. When a Painter wants to make a 


of a ſwarthy Comple&ion, he mixes White- 
1 and — Oker together, and ſhadows it 
na Mixture of Umber and Seacoal black. 
"For black Hairs he uſes Lamp-Black only, and when 
he will have them brighter, mixes it with a little Umber, 
White and Red-Lead. ' F or flaxen Hairs he takes Um- 
ter and White-Lead; putting in more Umber if he wants 


bite dark, he adds a little Seacoal black. Yellow Hairs 
- made of a Mixture of Maſticot, Umber, yellow Oker, 
nd 2 little Red-Lead; increaſing the Quantity of Um- 


Yairs he takes an equal Quantity of Ivory-Black, and of 
| Umber, viz. half of each, and tempers them well up- 


thoſe three Colours, according as the Hairs are to be 
hejohten'd or deepen'd. TIX | 

The Teeth are made of White-Lead, and ſhadowed 
with Charcoal-Black. - | 


——— 2 „ . uns Y & wa 


4 s, to the different Stuffs the Figures are to be cloath- 


;  pith, it muſt be left entirely to the Imagination and 
; | Julgment of the Painter. | . 

1 Nite, That though the beſt Maſters of all Ages, have 

3 ft us ſeveral excellent Originals, and an infinite 

le Number of very learned Inſtructions, relating to the 


Repreſentation of different Figures, and how to clothe 
them, whether they be Heathen Gods, or Goddeſſes, 
Emperors, Kings, or Queens, Philoſophers, or Sybils, 


of the Muſes, Powers, Nymphs, Months of the Year, &c. 
70 how to expreſs the Winds, Rivers, &c. I'll give here, 
li- notwithſtanding, ſeveral particular Rules, with Regard 
of to Painting thoſe different Things; beginning by the 
ad Heathen Gods, : 1 | 

5 As to Heathen Gods. — Jupiter is painted with long 


1 and fitting on a Throne of the ſame Metal, or an Eagle's 
15 Back, with a Thunder-bolt in his Hand, and bright yel- 
0 low Clouds around him. har: | 


Apoll, with long curled yellow Hair, crowned with 


on Hand, (9c, ; | 

| Mercury, with what Hair the Painter judges moſt 
bis proper, in a Coat of Flame-Colour, with a white Man- 
fiſt, i, à white Beaver, with white Feathers, or Wings at 
right ls Head and Feet, in his Hand a Caduceus or Rod of 
le of ver, twiſted round with Serpents. | LE | 

long, Neptune, with hoary Hair, in a Blue or Sea- green 
ne, 4 Matle, riding in a blue Chariot, drawn by Dolphins, 
other ch on the Back of a Dolphin, with a Trident in his 
there- Hand. | FFF 

This Pluto with long curled black Hairs, or what the Pain- 
e full | ir pleaſes, in a Robe of Flame, or Cloth of Gold. 
ortion Wa. with ſhort brown curled Hair, and cover'd ' 
„Ge. 8 the Skin of a Leopard, or with a green Mantle, a 
7 over 0 lulhing full Face, and a Wreath of Vine Branches. 
Aloys, ua b alſo often repreſented riding in a Chariot drawn 
olout: iber. | 
f white men with long yellow Hairs, in a Purple or Saffron- 
k being cloud Mantle, — a Torch in his Hand. I 


1 : . X 
A Anvil ©, in a Scarlet Robe, lame, and having 
. 95 (Neptune's Trumpeter) with a blue Skin, and 
Tila Pe Mantle, having a Horn in his Hand, and the 
of a Mermaid. | e et 
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them browner, and more White-Lead, if whiter ; but if 


her and Red-Liead, if they be wanted redder. For white 


an his Pallet with white Lead, taking more or leſs of 


black curled Hair, in a Purple Robe, trimmed with Gold, 


Laurel, cloathed in a purple Robe, a Silver Bow in his 


do I 

Cupid, was painted by Zeuxis, in a green Robe: Tho? 
he is generally painted naked like a Youth, having a 
looſe playing Garment, Wings on his Back, commonly 
his Eyes bound over, a Bow in his Hands, and a Quiver 
of Arrows on his Back. 


Minos (one of the Judges of Hell) with long brown 


curled Hairs, crowned with a Gold Crown, his Robe 


dark Blue, and his Buſkins of Gold. . 

Momus, with a darkiſh Robe, his Beard and Hair par- 
ty- coloured. . | | 

As to the Goddeſſes. — Juno, their Queen, is painted 
with black-Hairs and bach Eyes, _— ik Sky- 
colour d Mantle, or pyed, wrought with Gold and Pea- 
cock s Eyes, like the orient Circles in a Peacock's Train. 
Diana, with yellow Hairs, a Graſs-green Mantle, 
trimmed with Silver, Buſkins Silver, a Bow and Quiver, 
and a Creſcent or Half-Moon on her Forehead. She is 
ſometimes drawn Hunting a Stag, at other Times ſitting 
croſs-legg*d, to ſignify Chaſtity. e 

Pallas, in a blue Mantle. | FU LG 

Venus, with Gold Hairs, a beautiful Look, with a 


Black, Scarlet, or dun-colour'd Robe, and Cypid her 


Son by her: Sometimes alſo amidſt Cypreſs-Trees, or 
Doves. | | ren] 


Ceres, with yellow Hair, ſometimes with a Garland = 


made with Ears of Corn, | | 
Tellus, or the Earth, in a green Mantle. 


Proſerpine, in white Robes cover'd with Flames. 


Aſtrea, with a Crimſon Mantle. | 
Flora, with a Mantle of ſeveral Colours, and a Gar- 


land of Flowers. | 


The Three Graces in Silver . 


„The Night, in a black Mantle ſtrewed over with Stars 


of Gold. 


As to Emperors, Kings, and Queens. — Moſes with 


bright Hair, a beautiful Face, repreſenting him in Years; 
5 11 Head two radiant Horns, and a Glory round his 
tht. - | „ ws 


David, with brown Hair, a ruddy Complexion, and 


S000. 55: 


Alexander the Great, with brown Hair, and ruddy 


Complexion. „ „ 
Numa Pompilius, with white Hair, crowned with a 
Diadem, a Crimſon Robe, or yellow Mantle, &c. 


Ancas, with a beautiful bloomy Face, in a Purple 


Mantle. OO ge | | 

Mahomet, in green Robes, with a Turban on his 
Head. | PLES” 2 | 
. Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, with yellow Hairs, 


and a Curaſs. | | 


Louis XIV. King of France, with a blue Curaſs ſtrewv- 


ed over with Gold Flower. de luces, and a white Feather 


on his Head. | | 


Dido, in a Purple or Scarlet Mantle; under her Robes 
a Quiver, her Hair yellow, tied up with Strings and 


Knots of Gold, a Ponyard in her Breaſt, or in her Hand, 


and a ſmall Wound in her Boſom. 


Cleopatra, with an Aſp at her Arm. 


King Charles I. of England, with black Hair, a 


peeked Beard and Whiſkers. $29 TS 
As to Philoſophers and Sybils. — Pythagoras 1s painted 


in white Robes, with a Crown of Gold. e 
Empedocles, in Violet, Murrey, or Purple, and thus of 


all the other Greek Philoſophers. 1 
Heraclitus Weeping; and Democritus Laughing. 


As to the Muſes, — Clio is painted with a Coronet of 
Bays, in her Right-Hand a Trumpet, in her Left a 


Book. + | 


Hand ſeveral Wind Inſtruments _ a 
Thalia, with a ſmiling Look, crowned with Ivy, and 
in her Left-Hand a Maſk. | 1 74 


Calliope, crowned with Gold, under her Left-Arm a a 


Bundle of Garlands of Bays, and in her Right-Hand 
three Books. 8 fed e Og 


Melpomene, like a Virago, with a majeſtick and grave 


Countenance, her Head adorned with Pearls and precious 
Stones, in her Right-Hand a naked Poniard, and at her 
Feet Sceptres and Crowns. 


Polylymnia, all in White, her Hair hanging looſe | 
about her Shoulders, her Head crowned with Jewels in- 


termixed with Flowers, and in her Left-Hand a Book. 
| N Erato, 


Euterpe, with a Garland of Flowers, holding in her 


* 7 
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Erato, crowned with Myrtle and Roſes, Cupid by her careleſiy falling about her Shoulders, and a 


Side. | | LG each Ear, viewing in her Hand a Spunge mac e Rig 
Terpfichore, crowned with Feathers of divers Colours, Froth. | i Mane Tur! 
and playing on ſome Inſtrument, Iris, a Nymph with large Wings, extenqeg » : 
Urania, Crowned with Stars, in her Right-Hand the Semi. circle, the Plumes ſet in Rows of + nded Ik. upot 
celeſtial Globe, and in the Left the terreſtrial. | her Hair hanging before her Eyes, h 5 K a 7 
As to Powers, —Eternity is repreſented like a fair Clouds, Drops of Water falling from her with 
Lady, with three Heads, ſignifying Time paſt, preſent, her Hand the Rainbow, or a Flower-de.Jyc. ' nd holc 
and to come; in her Left-Hand a Circle, fignifying ſhe — Nymphe Diane, cloathed in white Linne, 1 
hath neither Beginning, Middle, nor End, pointing Garments girt about them, their Arms th and they pain 
with the fore: Finger of her Right-Hand to Heaven. In naked, Bows in their Hands and Arrows b x 5. Oulders up0 
the Medals of Trajan, ſhe is repreſented fitting on à Aurora, the Morning, or a young Woman wy d. , 
ang. 


Sphere, the Sun in one Hand the Moon in the other. tion Wings and a yellow Mantle, ; 
In the Medals of Fauſtina with a Veil, and in her Right- Star, and golden Sun-beams from the C. a | 
Hand s Moend.. -- Head, riding on Pegaſus, with a Phiol of of her 

Time, ſtanding on an old Ruin winged, and with Iron Hand, and various Flowers in the other 

Teeth; or an old Man bald winged, with a Scythe, ters upon the Earth. | 

and an Hour-Glaſs. | As to Aris, Virtues and Paſfio 

Fortune, with Wings, ſtanding on a Globe or Ball, painted in Cloth of Gold. 
ſounding a Trumpet. | | | Geometry, Swallow-taced, a green Ma 1 

| Equality, a Woman lighting two Torches at once. with Silver, and a Silver Wand in her Hand tle fringed mh 
. Viftory, a Woman clad in Gold, in one Hand a Hel- Aſtronomy, with a Silver Creſcent on h 

met, in the other a Pomegranate. Auguſtus drew her an Azure Mantle, and a Watchet Sca + Forehead | 
with Wings ready to fly; in the Medals of OFavius ſhe is Stars. e Tos: . wich Gold th 
repreſented with Wings ſtanding on a Baſe, in one Hand Faith, in white Garments with a Cup of G 

a Palm, in the other a Crown of Gold. i Hope, in Blue with a Silver Anchor. oye 

Peace, holding in one Hand a Wand or Rod, over a Chariy, in yellow Robes, on her Head 3 . 

\ hideous Serpent, the other covering her Face. On the Gold, with precious Stones, her Chair Ivo a Tyre of þ 
Medals of Trajan it is repreſented with an Olive Branch Religion, in a white Veil and Mantle. bs 
in his Right-Hand, and in the Left a Cornucopia, On © Innocence, wholly in White. s | 
thoſe of Titus, in one Hand an Olive Branch, the other Wiſdom, in white Robes, a blue Mantle fredad u. 
leading a Lamb and a Wolf yoked together. i 55 . & with 

Providence, lifting up both Hands to Heaven; or a Law, in purple Robes ſeeded with Star: 
Woman with a Sceptre in her Right-Hand, a Cornucopia of Carnation. 8 „ 
in her Left, and a Globe at her Feet. | Government, all in Armour. 

Concord, a Woman ſitting with a Charger in her Confidence, in a party. coloured Garment 
Right-Hand for Sacrifice, or holding in one Hand a Modeſty, in Blue, | 

Pomegranate, in the other a Myrtle-Buſh. EE Felicity, in Purple trimmed with Silver 

Tame, a Woman or Angel, with large Wings, and The Soul, in white Garments, branched with Go 
ſounding a Trumpet ; a thin light Garment open to the and Pearls, and crowned with a Garland of Rok ” 
middle Thigh. _ CRE API e . 

Virtue, is repreſented by Hercules covered with a Envy, in a diſcoloured green Garment full of E 
| Lion's Skin, a knotted Club in his Hand, and perform- As to the Months of the Year. Januar, is -= Fl 

ing ſome of his Labours. all in White like Snow, blowing his 1 I 

Piety, with a ſober Countenance, in her Right-Hand Left-Arm a Billet, and the Sign Aquarius Fear 4 | 

a Sword ſtretched over an Altar, in her Left a Stork, his Side. | m7. | 
and by her Side an Elephant and a Child. _ February, in a dark Sky-Colour, carrying the Sign ( 
| 

| 

| 

{ 


and 2 Mantle 1 


Hope, a beautiful Child in a long Robe hanging looſe, Piſces in his Right-Hand. = 
2 Trefoil in his Right-Hand, and in his Left an Anchor. March, tawny, with a fierce Look, a Helmet on his 
Mercy, a Woman ſitting upon a Lion, holding in one Head, leaning upon a Spade; in his Right-Hand Aries, 
Hand a Spear, and in the other an Arrow, which ſhe in his Left Almond-Bloſſoms and Scions, and on his 
ſeems to caſt away. In the Medals of Vitellius ſhe ſits Arm a Baſket of Garden Seeds. = 
with a Branch of Bays in her Hand, and a Staff laying April, like a young Man in Green, with a Garland 
by her. | : | 5 E £ of Myrtle, and Haw-thorn Buds winged, in one Hand 
Felicity, a Woman ſitting on a Throne, in one Hand Primroſes and Violets, in the other 7; aur. 
a Caduceus, in the other a Cornucopia. 5 May, with a lovely Aſpect, in a white and gre 
Fertility, a Woman ſitting on a Bed, and two little Robe, embroidered with Daffadels, Haw-thor, and | 
Infants hanging about her Neck. 55 | Blue-bottles, on his Head a Garland of white and red | 
_ Diſfimulation, a Woman wearing a Maſk with two damaſk Roſes; in one Hand a Lute, upon the fore 
Faces, in a long Robe of a changeable Colour, and a Finger of the other a Nightingale. FT 
Magpye in her Right-Hand. ©. June, in a Mantle of dark Grafs-Green, upon his 
Security, a Woman leaning againſt a Pillar, before an Head a Coronet of Bents, King-Cobs, and Maiden- | 
Altar, with a Sceptre in her Hand. Hair; in his Left-Hand an Angle, in his Right Cane, 
As to Nymphs. — Napæe, the Nymphs of the Moun- and on his Arm a Baſket of Summer-Fruits. 
tains, are painted with a ſweet and gracious Aſpect, in 'Fuly, in a Jacket of light Yellow, cating Cheris, 
green Mantles, girded about in the Middle, and at their his Face and Boſom Sun-burnt, on his Head a Garland 
Heads Garlands of Honey-ſuckles, wild Roſes, Thyme, of Centory and Thyme, and on his Shoulder a Scythe, 
Sc. their Actions, dancing in a Ring, or gathering with a Bottle at his Girdle, and by him a Lion. 
Flowers. | © AuguF,, like a young Man of a fierce Look in a Flame 
The Dryades, Nymphs of the Woods, of a brown or coloured Robe; upon his Head a Garland of Wheat, 
tawny Complexion, their Hair thick like Moſs, and on his Arm a Baſket of Summer-Fruits, at his Belt 8 
their Attire of dark Green, | Sickle bearing a Virgin. | 
The Naiades, Nymphs of the Floods, of a beautiful September, with a cheerful Look in a purple Robe; 
Aſpect, their Arms and Legs naked, their Hair clear as on his Head a Coronet of white and red Grapes, in 15 
Chryſtal; on their Heads Garlands of Water Creſſes, Left Hand a Cornucopia of Pomegranates and other 
their Actions pouring out Water. T7 Summer-Fruits, in his Right-Hand a Balance. | 
Thetys, a Woman of a brown Complexion, her Hair October, in an Habit of the Colour of decayed Flowet 
ſcattered about her Shaulders, crowned with a Coronet and Leaves; on his Head a Garland of Oak-Lcaves 
made of Periwinkles and Eicalop-ſhells, in a Mantle of with the Acorns; in his Right-Hand a Scorpion, in 
Sea - Green, with Chains and Bracelets of Amber, and a Left a Baſket of Services, Medlars, Cheſnuts, &c, * 
Branch of red Coral in her Hand. Nowember, in a Robe of changeable Gree? and Ia * | 
Galatea, a beautiful young Woman, with her Hair on his Head a Garland of Olives with the Fruit, ef 
3 . | 8 


his Head three or four Night- caps, and over them 
we rkif Turban, his Noſe red, and his Beard hang 
a locke, at his Back a Bundle of Holly and Tvy, 
lin in furred Mittins a Goat. 85 Ib 
ho as % the four Winds. — Eurus, the Eaſt Wind, is 
"red a Youth with puffed and blown Cheeks, Wings 
py bis Shoulders, his Body like a Tawny-moor, upon 


d Sun. 

h1s byrus theWeſt-Wind, a Youth with a merry Look, 

ne his Hand a Swan with Wings diſplayed, on 
ho Head a Garland of all Sorts of Flowers. 
lis: the North-Wind, an old Man with a horrid 
| — hs Hair and Beard covered with the Feet and 
Tail of a Serpent. , wa 

Aber, the South-Wind, with a Head and Wings 
cemingly wet, a Pot or Urn pouring forth Water, with 
which deſcend Frogs, and ſuch Creatures as are bred by 
n Nees The Tyber, as it ſtands repreſented in 
the Vatican at Rome, like a beautiful Statue of Marble, 
lying along (as all Rivers are) and holding under his 
Rght-Arm a She Wolf, with two little Infants ſucking 
ir her Tears, leaning upon her Urn or Pitcher, out of 
which iſſueth its Stream; in his Left a Cornucopia of 
Jelicate Fruits, with a grave Countenance, and long 
Beard, 3 Garland of Flowers on his Head, and reſting 
tis Right-Leg upon an Oar, 5 
Mus, in the Vatican, is repreſented with a Garland 
of feyeral Fruits and Flowers, leaning with his Left-Arm 
won a Sphynx, from under his Body iſſueth a Stream, 


on one Side, and a Crocodile on the other Side with 
frreen little Children ſmiling and pointing to the Flood. 
 Typris, like an old Man, and by his Side a Tyger. 
Ganges, in the Shape of a rude and barbarous Savage, 
with binding Brows of a fierce and cruel Countenance, 
crowned with Palm, having as other Floods his Pitcher, 
and by his Side a Rhinoceros. © od 

| ids, with a grave and jovial Aſpect, with a Garland 
of the Flowers of its Country, by its Side a Camel. 
Thmiſis, has ſometimes been painted like a Captain 
or Soldier laying along, holding a Sword in his Right- 
Hand, and under his Arm the auguſt Tower, in the 
other a Cornucopia of all Fragrancies, with a Gold Chain 
which holds four Crowns, and with this he encom- 
paſſed the Streams from under which, bending on his 
kft Arm, they ſeemed to flow; his Temples were a- 
domed with Bays; the River empaled on one Side with 
Anchors, and on the other Cæſar's Auguſta: Alſo 
Swans delides him. e 8 


Note, That the ſeveral Colours uſed in Painting, are alſo 
called Teints, and Semi-Teints; conſidering the Co- 
lours as more or leſs high, or bright, or deep, or 
thin, or weakened and diminiſhed, Sc. to give the 
proper Relievo, or Softneſs, or Diſtance, Sc. to the 
leveral Objects. | | . | 


Wie, alſo, Thar the leſſening and rendering dim and 
confuſed the Appearance of different Objects in a 
Landſkip, fo as they ſhall appear there as they 
' Would do to an Eye placed at that Diſtance from 

them, is called, in Painting, Degradation. 


As to Painting in War ER CoLouss, called Limning, 
n Contradiſtinction of Painting properly ſo called, which 
8 done in Oil Colours, the uſual Colours are proper 
nough, excepting the white, made of Lime, which is 
only uſed in Freſco. But the azure, or ultra-marine, 
mult always be mixed up with Size, or with Gum, in 
regard the Volks of Eggs give blue Colours a greeniſh 

ncture; but there are always applied two Lays of 


5 he Compoſition made with Eggs, and the Juice 
| 4 kig tree, being only uſed for Touching up, and 
F nes and to prevent the Neceſſity of having the 
Ire aways at ; | 
el 0 : the Size Colours hold the beft, and are accord- 

| A uſed in Cartoons, &c. —This Size is made 
l v as 7 Leather, or of Parchment. 
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Right Hand Sagittarius, and in his Left Bunches of 
ight- a BY | 

- 4 Parſnips. LOT gu 
Lahe, with L hortid AſpeR, clad in an 2% Rig, - 


| Colours. 
in his Left-Arm a Cornucopia full of Fruits and Flowers 


0 N 1 a 4 ? : 
; 'ze, ere the Colours mixed even with Size, are laid 


hand to keep the Size hot; yet it is cer- is d moſt” tedic 
of all others; being performed wholly with the Point of 


© To limn on Linen, the beſt is That which is $04, Kal 
worn and cloſe. —This is ſtamped wit Nn 1 
or a fine Plaiſter beaten up with Size; Which orice ay, 
we muſt go over it with a Layer of the Mme Size, 
The Colours ate all ground in Water, each by itſelf; 
and in Proportion as they are required in working, ate 
diluted with their Size-Water. If the Volks of k 
are defired, they. muſt be dilured with Water made of 
equal Quantity of common Water and Vitiegar, with 
the Yolk, White, and Shell of an Egg, and the End of 
the little Branches of a Fig: tree cut ſmall, all well beareh 
together in an earthen Pan. tat eee e 
If it be deſired to varniſh the Piece When finiſhed, 
we mult go over it with the White of an Egg well 
beaten, and then with Varniſh. — This, however, is 
only to preſerve it from the Rot; for the great Advan- 
tage of Limning conſiſts in its being without Gloſs ; in 
regard all its Colours, thus void of Luſtre, may be ſeen 
in all Kinds of Lights; which Colours in Oil, or cover- 
ed with Varniſh, cannot. Do don ni” egy 


Note, That when Limners make uſe of Boards, they 
_ uſually glue a fine Linen Cloth over them, to 


vent their Opening ; then laid on a Ground of White: 8 


Laſtly, they mix up their Colours with Water and 

Size, or with Water and Yolks of Eggs, well beaten 
with the Branches of a Fig-tree, the Juice wheteof 
is thus mixed with the Eggs; and with this Mixture 
they paint cheir Piecee 87 Wy 

Painting in MiN1aTURE, is a delicate Kind of Paint- 
ing, conſiſting of little Points or Dots inſtead of Lines, 
uſually done on Velum, with very thin ſimple Water- 
The Colours for Miniature may be mixed up with 
Water of Gum-Arabick, or Gum Tragant; which 
Colours are commonly found in Colour-Shops already 


a 


7 
ö 2 


prepared, each of them put a part in a Shell of Ivory, | 


or in Tablets, divided into ſeveral Partitions, Where all 


the Colours are ranged in order, that a Painter may 
ealtly catry them in hes ee r. 


The Operation is uſually made on Velum, on which 8 
the Deſign is drawn, with Carmine, or ſome other Co- 


jour, which may render the Lines diſcernable. That 
Draught is filled afterwards, with a very thin and ſmooth 
Lay of White, though ſome chuſe to paint on the naked 
Velum without any Lay ; though in my Opinion it con- 
tributes much towards incorporating well the Colours, 
that the Dots may not appear fo viſible, and ſo coarſe, 
as they do without it. When the Lay is dry, the 
Painter ſearches with his Pencil all the .Lines of the 
Draught, leſt ſome of them ſhould be either much 
weakened, or entirely obliterated by the Lay of White ; 


then he begins, as in all other Paintings, by the Face, 


dipping firſt the Point of his Pencil in Water, and rub- 


bing it afrerwards, on the Colour he deſigns to'employ z 
when thus rubbed, he makes the Point thereof with the 
Tip of his Lips, and then apply it on the Velum, re- 
peating the ſame Proceſs every Time he wants Colours, 
and having different Pencils for the different Colours. 
He has alſo before him a Shell with Gum-Water, in 
caſe he wants to dip his Pencil in it, as it often happens, 
Thoſe who have no Notion of the Deſign, and want 


to paint in Miniature, muſt chuſe a good Print, which 
they'll pin ſtraight and tight, at the four Corners, over 


their Vellum; then with a blunted Needle, they'll run 
over all the principal Lines of the Print, leaning pretty 
hard on the Needle, fo as not to pierce the Print, that 
"thoſe Strokes or Lines may be found delineated on the 
Velum, when the Print is taken off; after which, hell 
ſearch all theſe Strokes, thus delineated, with his Pencil 


dipped in Carmine. While he works he muſt have his 


Print before him, the better to imitate the Age, Com- 


plexion, the. Draperies, Cc. of the Figure he is to copy. 
This Operation is called Calking. WI 
Thoſe Colours which have the leaſt Body are the beſt, 


and more commodious for Painting in Miniature; as 


Carmine, Ultramarine, fine Lakes, and Green made of 
the Juices of ſeveral Kinds of Herbs and Flowers. 

Painting in Miniature, is the niceſt and moſt tedious 
the Pencil. It is diſtinguiſhed from all other Kinds of 


Painting by the Smallneſs and Delicacy of its Figures, 
9 F 5 | the 


— 


the Weakneſs of their Colours and Faintneſs of the Co- 
louring ; and in that it requires to be viewed very near. 
One of the beſt Painters in Miniature, we have at pre- 
ſent is a Frenchman, called du Vigeon. f 
Painting in Moſaick, is an Aſſemblage of little Pieces 
of Glaſs, Marble, Shells, precious Stones, Woods, or 
the like of various Colours cut ſquare, and cemented on 
| Ground of Stucco, imitating the natural Colours and 
Degradations of Painting. 0 | 
The Moſaick ſeems to have taken its Origin from Pav- 
ing. The fine Effects and Uſe of Pavements, compoſed of 
Pieces of Marble of different Colours, ſo well joined to- 
gether, as that, when dried, they might be poliſhed, 
and the whole make a very beautiful and ſolid Body, 
which continually trodden upon, and waſhed with Wa- 
ter, was not at all damaged; gave the Painter the Hint; 
who ſoon carried the Art to a much greater Perfection: 
So as to repreſent Foliages, Maſques, and other groteſque 
Pieces of various Colours, on a Ground of black or white 
Marble. In fine, obſerving the good Effect which this 
Kind of Work had on Pavements, and finding that it 
reſiſted Water, they proceeded to line Walls therewith, 


and to make various Figures for the Ornament of their 


Temples and publick Buildings. | | 
But Nature not producing Variety of Colours enough 
for them in Marbles, to paint all Kinds of Objects, they 
bethought of counterfeiting them with Glaſs and Metal 
Colours; which ſucceeded ſo well with them, that hav- 
ing given all Manner of Teints to an infinite Number 
of little Pieces of theſe two Matters, to counterfeit Stones 
of various Colours, in order to get more Colours ; the 
Workmen arranged them with ſo much Art, that their 


| Meſaick ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with Paintings. This 


Way of repreſenting Objects having this Advantage, 


that it reſiſts the Injuries of the Air, as well as Marble 
Itſelf; and even grows more beautiful in Time, which 
effaces all the other Kinds of Painting. 

But the Moderns have gone further, and ſetting 
aſide Glaſs and Metals, as too mean Materials, have in- 
troduced, along with the fineſt Marbles, the richeſt of 
precious Stones, as Lapis, Agat, Cornelians, Emeralds, 
'Turquoiſes, Ts. OO 3 
| of theſe three Kinds of Moſaick Work, that of co- 

Ioured Glaſs and Metals, is now little in Uſe, though of 
a ſurpriſing Luſtre and Durableneſs : Of the other two, 
that of Marbles alone is in common Uſe ; the Moſaicꝶ 
of precious Stones being ſo very dear, that the few 


Workmen who apply themſelves to it, make little elſe 


but petty Works; as Ornaments for Altar-Pieces, Ta- 
bles for rich Cabinets, &c. Though out of theſe muſt 


be excepted that ſumptuous Chapel of the Dukes of T 


cany, which has been ſo long in Hand, and which, if 
ever it be finiſhed, will be a noble Monument of the 
Magnificence and Piety of thoſe Princes, as well as of 
the Patience and Addreſs of the Workmen employ'd 
therein. | 3 
We ſhall however enter into ſome Detail of the 
Manner of working in thoſe three Kinds of Moſazck ; 
to which we ſhall add a fourth much newer, yet equally 
ingenious with any of the reſt, made with a Kind of 
Gypſum or Talc, found in Stone-Quarries about Paris: 
beginning by the Moſaick Work of Glaſs. | 


The Moſaick Work of Glaſs, is began with little Pieces 


of Glaſs, which they provide with as many different 
Colours as poſſible. To this End the Glaſs-houſe Fur- 
naces being diſpoſed, and their Pots or Crucibles full of 
the Matter of which Glaſſes are made, or rather of Glaſs 
already made, they put what Colour or Dye they think 
fit in each Crucible, always beginning with the weakeſt, 
and augmenting the Strength of the Colours from Cru- 
cible ro Crucible, till they come to the deepeſt Dye, as 
in mixing of Colours on a Palette to paint in Oil, When 
the Glafs has had ſufficient Coition, and all the Colours 
are in their Perfection, they take out the Glaſs hot as it 
is, and lay it on a ſmooth Marble, and then cutting ir 
into Slices of equal Bigneſs, and about the Thickneſs of 
an Inch and halt; they then, with an Inſtrument, 
which the 1talians call bocca di cane, make other Pieces 
ſquare, and others of different Figures and Sizes, as Oc- 
caſion requires; theſe they diſpoſe orderly in Caſes, as 
in painting in Freſco, tis uſual to range all the different 
Teints in Shells, according to their Colour, 


continue freſh and ſoft a conſiderable 


the Work almoſt loſt, are thoſe of the Church of St. 


| Deſign, and reduced to the Thickneſs of the Cavities, 
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If it be deſired to have Gold, either! 3 
the Painting, or in the Ornaments, 1 ys Baud of 
they take ſome of the Pieces of Glaſs, formed and cn. 
in the Manner juſt mentioned. Theſe they moiſt jg 
one Side with Gum-Water, and afterwards la * Le 
over with Gold Leaf. They then put this Pe” => 
veral Pieces at a Time on a F ite-ſhovel, . 
place in the Mouth of the Furnace, after havin * 
covered them with another hollow Piece of Glaſs 11 = 
they continue till ſuch Time as they become req "9p 
after which the Shovel is drawn out all at once, ang ot; 
Gold becomes ſo firmly bound to the Glaſs, that the 
never afterwards leave it. it wal 

Now to apply theſe ſeveral Pieces, 


and | 
to form a Picture, they firſt make out of them 


8 Cartoon, or De. 


ſign; this they transfer on the Ground or Plaiſter by 


calcquing, as in painting in Freſco. 

As this Plaiſter is to be laid thick on the Wall, it wil 
Time, ſo that 
there may be enough prepared at once to ſerve three 
four Days. It is compoſed of Lime made of hard St 5 
with Brick-duſt very fine, Gum-Tragacanth, and Wu ? 
of Eggs; when it is thus prepared and laid on the Wal 
and the Deſign finiſhed of What is to be repreſent 
with Plyers they take out the little Pieces of Clas 
ranging them one after another, and till keeping ſtrict 
to the light Shadow, different Times and ! 


with a Ruler, which ſerves both to ſink them Within the 
Ground and to render the Surface even. 1 

Thus, in a long Time, and with an infinite deal of 
Trouble, they finiſh the Work, which is ſtill the more 


beautiful, as the Pieces of Glaſs are more uniform, and 


ranged at more equal Heights. Some of theſe are 
executed with ſo much Juſtneſs, that they appear 28 
ſmooth as a Table of Marble, and as finiſhed and ma. 
ſterly as a Painting in Freſco; with this Advantage 
that they have a fine Luſtre, and will hold almoſt for 
ever. | 


The fineſt Works of this Kind which have deſcended 


to us, and thoſe whereon the Moderns have retrieved 
Agnes, formerly the Temple of Bacchus at Rome; be- 
ſides ſome at Piſa, Florence, and other Cities of lah. 
The moſt eſteemed among the Works of the Moderns 
are thoſe of Joſepb Pine, and the Chevalier Lanfranc, 
in the Church of St. Peter at Rome; there are very good 
ones likewiſe at Venice. | 


The Moſaick Works of Marble, and of precious Stones 


bear ſo near a Relation to each other, as to the Manner 
of working, that to avoid Repetition, we ſhall give 
them both under one, obſerving by the Way wherein 


the one differs from the other, either in the ſawing or the | 


ranging of the Stones. 


Meſaick of Marble, is uſed in large Works, s in | 


Pavements of Churches, Bafilicks, and Palaces ; and in 
the Incruſtation, and Vaneering of the Walls of the 
ſame Edifices. As to that of Stones, eſpecially precious 
Stones, tis only uſed in ſmall Works, as before ob- 
ſerved. | | N 5 
The Ground of Moſaick Works wholly Marble, is or- 


dinarily a Maſſive of Marble, either white or black. On | 


this Ground the Deſign is cut with a Chiſſel, having 
been firſt calqued. When 'tis dug of a ſufficient Depth, 
i. e. an Inch or more, *tis filled up with Marble of a 
proper Colour, firſt contourned or faſhioned to the 


with various Inſtruments. To make the Pieces thus in- 
ſerted into the Cavities, hold, whoſe ſeveral Colours ate 
to imitate thoſe of the Deſign, they uſe a Stucco, com 


poſed of Lime and Marble Duſt; or a Maſtich, which | 


each Workman prepares differently. After which the 
Work is half poliſhed with a ſoft Kind of Stone. 

The Figures thus marked out, the Painter or Sculp- 
tor himſelf draws with a Pencil the Colours of the Fi- 
gures not determined by the Ground, and in the ſame 
Manner makes Strokes or Hatchings in the Places bigs 
Shadows are to be; and when he has engraved with t 
Chiſſel all the Strokes thus drawn, he fills them up . 
a black Maſtich, compoſed partly of Burgundy Pitch, 
poured on hot; taking off afterwards what is ſuperfluous, 


with a Piece of ſoft Stone or Brick, which with War 


| Colours re. | 
preſented in the Deſign ; preſſing or flatting them down | 
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ent, takes away the Maſtich, poliſhes 
and m—_ 2 renders the aw ſo even, one would 
the Mar _ only conſiſted of a ſingle Piece: Tis this 
"5 of Moſaick. we ſee in the pompous Church of the 
lids at Parts, and the fine Chapel at Verſailles; and 
enn ſome entire Apartments of that ſumptuous Pa 
ks are incruſtated. ; 0 | 
For Moſaick Works of precious Stones; there are re- 
- 4 other and more delicate Inſtruments than thoſe 
27 Marble; as Wheels, Drills, Tin-Plates, &c. 
or by Lapidaries and Carvers in Stone. As none but 
the richeſt Marbles and Stones enter this Work, to make 
* go the further, they are ſawn into the thinneſt 
155 imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a Line in 
Thickneſs; the Block to be ſawed, is faſtened firmly 
vi Cords on the Bench, only raiſed a little on a Piece 
Wood, one or two Inches high. Iwo Iron Pins, 
which are on one Side the Block, and which ſerve to fa- 
den it, ſerve alſo to direct the Saw: The Pieces to be 
ſaued are put into a Vice contrived for the Purpoſe; in 
which State, with a Kind of Saw or Bow made of fine 
Fas Wire, bent on a Piece of ſpringy Wood, together 
with Emery ſteeped in Water, the Leaf is gradually fa- 
fioned, by following the Strokes of the Deſign made 
on Paper, and glued on the Piece. | . | 
When there are Pieces enough faſhioned to form an 
entire Flower, or ſome other Part of the Deſign, they 
xe applied. The Ground that ſuſtains the Meoſaick is 
afally of Free- Stone. The Matter wherewith the Stones 
xe joined together, is a Maſtick or Stucco, laid very thin 
an the Leaves as they are faſhioned ; and the Leaves in 
this State, applied with Plyers. If any Contour, or Side 
of 2 Leaf, be not either rounded enough or ſquared 
enough, to fit the Place where it is to be uſed, when it 
is too large, it is brought down with a Braſs File or Raſp, 
and when too ſmall, is managed with a Drill, and other 
Lapidary Inſtruments. 225 : 
The Gypſum, employed alſo in Moſaick Work, is a 
Kind of coarſe Talc, or ſhining tranſparent Stone, found 
in the Quarries of Montmartre, near Paris, among, the 


is different from the Plaiſter, but retains the Name 
which the Romans gave the Plaiſter, viz. Gypſum. 

Of this Stone, calcined in a Kiln, beaten in a Mortar, 
and paſſed through a Sieve, they make a Kind of arti- 


| fical Marble, imitating precious Stones, and of this 


compoſe a Kind of Moſaick Work, which comes little 
ſhort, either of the Durableneſs or Vivacity of the na- 


mits of continued Pieces or Paintings of entire Compar- 
iments, without any Joining viſible. | 


Free Stone; if the former, it is ſpread in a wooden 
Frame, of the Length and Breadth of the intended 
Work, and about an Inch and a half thick. This 


to the Mortices by ſingle Pins, they may be taken aſun- 


- This Frame they cover on one Side with a ſtrong 


in 


$ half dry, the Frame is ſet perpendicular, and left 


Frame, In this Moſaick the Ground is the moſt impor- 
tant Part, „ | 

Now to prepare the ſifted Gypſum, to be ad 15 on 
tlis Ground, they diſſolve and boil it in the beſt Engliſb 

ue, and after mixing with it the Colour it is to bear, 

Whole is worked up together into the ordinary Con- 
iſtence of Plaiſter ; and then taken and ſpread on the 

round, five or fix Inches thick. It muſt be obſerved, 
that if the Work be ſuch, as thar Mouldings are requir'd, 

are formed with Gauges and other Inſtruments. 

Tis on this Plaiſter, thus colour'd like Marble or pre- 
deus Stones, and which is to ſerve as a Ground to a 
; Tk either of Lapis, Agat, Alabaſter, or the like, 

t the Deſign to be repreſented is drawn; having been 
Der Pounced or calqued. To hollow or impreſs the 

gn, they uſe the ſame Inſtruments with the Sculp- 


tors; 
es the Ground whereon they are to work, not being 
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Stones thence dug to make the Plaiſter of Paris. It 


tural Stones; and which has this Advantage, that it ad- a 
ceſſary to ſhadow it more or leſs. 


dome make the Ground of Plaiſter of Paris, others of 


Frame is ſo contrived, as the Tenons being only joined 
der, and the Frame be diſmounted when the Plaiſter is 
Linen Cloth nailed all round; and being placed hori- 
zontally, with the Linen at Bottom, it is filled with 
Paiſter paſſed through a wide Sieve. The Plaiſter be- 


ill it be quite dry; then taken out by diſmounting the 


leſs hard than Marble itſelf, The Cavities thus 
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made in the Ground are filled up with the ſame Gyp/um 
boiled in Glue, only differently colour'd ; and thus are 
the ſeveral Colours of the Original repreſented. To have 
the neceſſary Colours and Teints at Hand, they temper 
Quantities of the Gypſum with the ſeveral Colours, in lit- 
tle Pots. When the Deſign is thus filled, and render'd 
viſible, by half poliſhing it with Brick or ſoft Stone; 
they go over it again, cutting ſuch Places as are rather to 
be weaker, or more ſhadowed, and filling them with 
Gypſum; which is repeated till all the Colours, added 
one after another, repreſent the Original to the Life. 
The Work being finiſhed, is ſcower'd with ſoft Stone, 
Sand and Water; then with the Pumice Stone, and laſt- 
ly, poliſhed with a wooden Rubber and Emery. Laſtly 
a Luſtre is given it, by ſmearing it over with Oil, and 
rubbing it a long Time with the Palm of the Hand; 
which gives it a Gloſs nothing inferior to natural Marble. 
If it be only required to make a variegated Table, or 
other Work of ſeveral Colours, without Moſaick Fi- 
gures; the Proceſs is ſomewhat different. To this End 
they only prepare ſeparately, in large Bowls, as many 
different Colours as Nature ſhews in the Marble to be 
imitated, and after incorporating them with the Gypſum. 
and Glue-Water, they take a Trowel-full of each, and 
diſpoſe them in a Trough, without any Order; then 
without mingling them, and only by cutting or croſſing 
the Gypſum of each Trowel once or twice with each of the 
reſt, they give them that beautiful Confuſion, for which 
natural Marbles are ſo much valued : Of theſe they then 
make their Tables, or lay a Mold according to the Work 
to be done. | VV = 
As to Moſaick Work of Wood, more properly called 
Marquetry, or inlaid Work, the Antients were well ac- 
quainted with it, and uſed it for the adorning of their 
Beds, Tables, and other Moveables ; employing for this 
Purpoſe Ivory and the richeſt Wood. But Friar John _ 
of Verona, ſeems to have contributed the moſt to its Per- 
fection, by diſcovering the Secret of dying Woods of 


all Colours and Degrees, by which Means he was en- 


bled to imitate Painting, and even to repreſent Archi- 
whe wm Fare. ooo nn Ge: 
They begin by ſawing their Woods into Leaves of 
the Thickneſs of one or two Tenths of an Inch; then 
take Pieces of the Deſign they are to follow, and faſten 
them to thoſe Leaves; and with a little Steel Saw fa- 
ſhion theſe to the Contour of the Deſign. All that is 
neceſſary being taken off with the Saw, they give the 
Shadow to thoſe Places that require it, by placivg the 
Piece in a hot Sand or otherwiſe, with the Direction ne- 
This done they lay 
each Piece in its Place, on a Ground of another Wood, 
as dry Oak, and there faſten them with ſtrong Glue. 
There is another Sort of Meoſaick, called Shell Mork, 
conſiſting of artificial Congellations, Petrifications, &c. 
uſed in Gro!to's. Be Ia; | 


Note, That being thus far inſtructed in all the different 
Sorts of Paintings, and in all the other Things which 
have the leaſt Report to it ; we ſhall learn next how 

to judge pertinently of Paintings, which conſiſts in 
three different Sorts of Knowledge. 1. In diſcover- 

ing what's good and what's bad in the ſame Picture. 
2. How to know the Name of the Painter. And, 3. 

How to make the Difference between an Original and 
a Copy. | | 5 5g n 


1. As to what is good or what is bad in a Picture. 
This Knowledge, which is without doubt, the moſt dif- 
ficult in the Acquiſition, ſuppoſes a Penetration and a 
Quickneſs of Wit, with an Intelligence of the Principles 
of Painting; and on the Meaſure of thoſe Things depends 
that of the Knowledge of that Art. The Penetration 
and Delicacy of the Wit, ſerve to judge of the Invention, 
and of the general Expreſſions of the Subject, of the 
Paſſions of the Soul in particular; and of what depends 
of Cuſtom, i. e. Modes, Times, and Places; and of 
poetical : And the Intelligence of the Principles makes 
us find the Cauſe of the Effects we admire, whether they 
proceed from the good Taſte, or from the Correct- 
neſs and Elegancy of the Deſign ; whether the Objects 
appear in it diſpoſed advantageouſly, or the Colgury, 
Lights, and Shadows, be well contriv'd, or order C. 

Thoſe who have not cultivated their Mind by the 


Knowledge 


Knowledge of the Principles, at leaſt ſpeculatively, may, 
perhaps, be ſenſible to the Effect of a fine Picture, but 
they'll never be capable to give any Reaſon of the Judg- 
ment they have formed of it. The Practice, abd ſome 
acquired Ideas of Painting, muſt come to the Succours of 
the natural Lights of the Lovers of Painting. That 
alone can put them in the Way of acquiring a Know- 
ledge, capable to diſcover, at leaſt in general, what's 
good and what's bad in a Picture. | : 

W hich, notwithſtanding, the Admirers and Lovers of 
Painting, who have Genius enough, can enter as it were, 
into the Sanctuary, and acquire the Knowledge of all 
thoſe Details, by the Lights, which their curious Re- 
flections procure them inſenſibly. 

The Taſte of the Arts was ſo much in Faſhion in A. 
lexander*s Time, that to acquire a tolerable Knowledge 
ther-of, all young Gentlemen learned the Deſign, ſo that 
thoſe who had a Talent, cultivated it by Practice, andin 
the Occaſion took Advantage of it, and diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the Superiority of their Knowledge. 

The Knowledge of the Name of a Painter, is acquired 
by a great Practice, and by having ſeen with a great Ap- 
plication a great Number of Pictures of all the Schools, 
and of the principal Maſters that compoſed them. We 
reckon ſix of thoſe Schools, viz. the Roman, the Vene- 
tian, that of Lombardy, the German, the Flemiſh, and 
the French; and after we have acquired by a long Prac- 
rice, a diſtinct Idea of each of thoſe Schools, if it be 
| Queſtion, to find the Name of a Painter by a Picture, 
that Picture muſt be referred to that School, to which it 
is thought to have the greateſt Report; and when the 
School is found, the Picture muſt be given to the Pain- 

ter of that School, whoſe Manner of Painting has the 
moſt Conformity with that Work. But to know well 
the Manner of the Painter, is, in my Opinion, where the 
greateſt Difficulty conſiſts, 5 
here are Curious who form to themſelves an Idea of 
a Maſter, on three or four of his Pictures, and believe, 
afterwards, chat they have a ſufficient Title to decide on 
his Manner, without reflecting on the Care, more or leſs 
great, he might have taken to paint them, nor on the 
Age he has painted them in. . 


It is not on the particular Pictures of a Painter, but 


Merit. For all Painters have done ſome good and 
ſome bad Pictures, according to the Care they have taken, 
and the Motion of their Genius; and they have all had, 
likewiſe, their Beginning, Progreſs, and End, i. e. three 


their own Taſte; and in which reſides the Meaſure of 


their Talents and Genius; and the third, which moſt 


commonly degenerates into what's called Manner; be— 

cauſe a Painter having a long while ſtudied after Na- 
ture, will enjoy, without conſulting it any longer, the 

Habit he has contractetdt. 85 7 


Therefore when a Curious ſhall have very well conſi- 


der'd the different Pieces of a Maſter, and formed to 
himſelf an Idea thereof, in the Manner above-mention'd, 


then he'll be allowed to judge of the Author of a Piece 


of Painting, without being ſuſpected of Temerity. For 
though a good Connoiſſeur, able by his Talents, Re- 


flections, and long Experience, may ſometimes be miſta- 


ken in the Name of a Painter, he cannot be miſtaken 
in the Juſtneſs and Solidity of his Sentiments. 

la fact, there are Pictures painted by Pupils, who 
have very cloſely followed their Maſters, as well in the 
Knowledge, as in the Manner, Several Painters have 
been ſeen to follow the Taſte of another Country, ra- 
ther than their own; as ſome of them, even in their 
own Country, have paſſed from one Manner to another, 
and who, in their Paſſage have made ſeveral Pictures 
very equivocal with Regard to the Name of the Author. 
That Inconvenience, notwithſtanding, is not without 
Remedy for thoſe, who not contented with minding 
the Hand of the Maſter, have Penetration enough to 
diſcover that of his Mind. A learned Man can eaſily 
communicate his Manner of executing his Defigns ; but 
not the Beanty'of his Thoughts. Therefore it is not 
enough to diſcover the Author of a Picture, to know 
the Motion of his Pencil, if one does not penetrate that 
of lis Mind. And though it be a great deal to have 


* 


| Painting. 
Manners: The firſt, which partakes of that of their Ma- 
ſter; the ſecond which they have formed according to 


PAINTING: — 


a juſt Idea of the Taſte the Painter 
one muſt, beſides, enter into the Character hi 
is capable to give to his Conceptions. 5 
I do not pretend, notwithſtanding, 
Matter a Lover of Painting, who has 

examined that great Number of Pictures 
the contrary, to ſpeak to acquire and increaſe our Ke On 
ow 


ledge ; I would only that every one ſho | : 
ing to his own end . Modeſty, kc ag Accord. 
well the Beginners, becomes, likewiſe, thoſe ; N 85 lo 
much Experience, eſpecially in difficult Thin 99 hape 

As to know if a Picture be an Original or Copy + 
Intention- 1s not to ſpeak here of indifferent Cc, | 
which are preſently known by all Connoiſſeurs N 
leſs of the bad ones, which paſs for ſuch in much 
Body's Eyes. I ſuppoſe a Copy made by a erg 
Painter, which deſerves a ſerious Reflection, and 50 
in Suſpence, at leaſt for ſome Time, the Deciſion Ad 
belt Connoiſſeurs. And of theſe Copies F fin 45 the 
Kinds: N | tree 

The firſt is made faithfully, but ſervilely. 

The ſecond is ſlight, eaſy, and not faithful 

And the third is fairhful and eaſy. : 

The — "wing is ſervile and faithful, x 
is true, the Deſign, the Colour, and the T 
Original; but the Fear of going beyond Fr 2 
Preciſion, and altering the Fruth, renders the Hand 1 
the Copiſt heavy, and makes it appear ſuch as it js g 

The ſecond would be more capable to impoſe on ou 
Judgment, becauſe of the Lightneſs of the Pencil, if the 
Infidelity of the Contours was not to rectify our Sight : 

And the third, which is faithful and caly, and made 
by a learned and light Hand, and eſpecially at the Time 


Genus 


neither | ſeen n. . 
5 It 18 good | 


epreſentz, it 


of the Original, embaraſſes more the beſt Connoifeurs, | 


and expoſes them ſometimes to pronounce againſt the 
Truth, though according to Likelihood, * 

If there are Things which ſeem to favour the Orio;.. 
nality of a Work, there are, likewiſe, ſome which by 
pear to deſtroy it; as the Repetition of the fame Pic. 
ture, it having been buried in Oblivion for a long Time 
and the low Price it has coſt. But though theſe Con 
derations can be of ſome Weight, they are often very 


1 _ frivolous, for Want of having been well examined. 
on the Generality of his Works one muſt judge of his 


A Picture having been long forgotten, proceeds often, 


either from the Hands it fell into at firſt, or from the 


Place where it is, or from the Eyes that ſce it, or from 
the little Love he that 1s in Poſſeſſion of it, has for 
The low Price proceeds commonly from the Want, or 
Ignorance of the Perſon that fells it. | 
And the Repetition of a Picture, which is the mot 


ſpecious Cauſe, is not always a very ſolid Reaſon, For | 


there are but very few Painters that have nor repeated 
ſome of their Works, either becauſe it pleaſed, or be- 
cauſe he was aſked for one like it. | 8 
Two Virgins of Raphael, having been placed near 
ons another, have perſuaded the Connoiſſeurs, that they 
were both Originals. „C nw by 
Titian has repeated ſeven or eight Times the fame 
Pictures, as a Comedy which ſucceeds is play'd feveral 
Times; and we fee ſeveral Pictures of the belt Maſters 
of Italy, repeated, to diſpute yet for Goodneſs and Pre- 
cedency. But how many others do we ſee which have 
deceived the beſt Maſters themſelves ? And among ſve: 
ral Examples which I could give of it, Fl only relate 


here, that of Jules Roman, extracted from Vaſari. 


Frederick Il. Duke of Mantua, paſſing through F. 
rence, in his Way to Rome, to pay his Compliments i 
Clement VII. faw in the Palace of Medicis, over a Doof, 
the Picture of Leo X. between the Cardinal Jules c 
Medicis, and the Cardinal Rofi, The Heads were 0! 
Raphael, and the Draperies of Jules Roman, and the 
Whole was marvellous. In effect, the Duke of Marti 
fell ſo much in Love with it, after he had conſider'd it, 
that he could not help, while he was at Rome, to alk 
the Pope that Picture of Leo X. who very gracioully 
granted it to him. His Holineſs wrote immediately 19 
OFavian of Medicis, to have that Picture packed Up 
and ſent to Mantua. Octavian, who himſelf was 2 5 


Lover of Painting, and was not willing to depriwe ve 
rence of ſo beautiful a Piece, found Means to delay - ; 
ſending of it, under Pretence of having a richer Frame 
Lide 


7 


e Picture. That Delay gave Oclavian Time 
ane cha Picture copied by Andrew del Sarte, who 
yr * perfectly, that he even imitated the very ſmall 
on which were upon it. That Copy, in fact, was fo 

formable to its Original, that OFavian himſelf could 
2 diſtinguiſh them; and for fear of being miſtaken, 


he had 2 Mark put behind the Copy, and ſent it to Man- 


\ few Days afterwards. The Duke receiving it with 
all the Satisfaction poſſible, not at all queſtioning that it 

Raphael's Work, no more than Jules Roman, who 

then near that Prince, and had remained all his Life 
** Opinion, if Vaſari, who had ſeen Del Sarte paint- 
5 that Copy, had not undeceiv'd him. For Vaſari be- 
* arrived at Mantua, was very well received of 
71 Roman, who after he had ſhewed him all the Cu- 
noſities of the Duke, ſaid to him, that he had not ſeen 
| ver the fineſt Thing that was in the Palace, viz. the 
pidure of Leo X. of Raphael's own Hand; and having 
ſhewed it him, Vaſari told him, that it was in falt 
very fine, but that it was not of Raphael. Jules Roman 
having conſider'd it with more Attention, Vat, replied 
he, it is not of Raphael? Don't I know my own Work? 
Dort I ſee the Strokes of the Pencil ] have given to it my- 
if? You do not examine it well, replied Vaſari, for I can 
affure you, that J have ſeen it painted by Andrew del Sarte, 
ind to convince you of it, you'll find behind the Cloth, a 
Mark put there on Purpoſe not to miſtake it for the Ori- 
ginal, Jules Roman having then turned the Picture, and 
found the Mark, ſaid, ſurpriſed with Admiration ; I va- 
ue it as much as if it was of Raphael, and even more: 
For it is not natural to imitate ſo excellent a Man, ſo far 
a5 to decerve. 1 - 


mined the Picture, perſiſted ſtill to deceive himſelf in the 
Judgment he made of his own Work ; how could we 
find it ſtrange, that other Painters, leſs learned than he 
ws, ſuffer themſelves to be deceived on the Works of 
others? Thus Truth can, ſometimes, be hid to the moſt 


profound Learning; and to be miſtaken on Facts, is 


not always to be miſtaken in the Juſtneſs of our Judg- 
ments. : 55 et | 5 . 


- But however, let a Picture be ever ſo equivocal on the 


Onginality, it bears, notwithſtanding, enough exterior 
Marks, to give a Connoiſſeur Room to ſay, without Te- 
merity, what he really thinks of it, not as a laſt Deci- 
lion, but as a Sentiment founded on a ſolid Knowledge. 
t remains yet to ſay ſomething of Pictures, which are 
neither Original, nor Copies, and which are called Paſti- 
es, from the Talian Paſtichi, which ſignify Pye; for 
z the different Things which ſeaſon a Pye, are all re- 
duced to one ſingle Taſte, likewiſe, the different Falſi- 


ties wich compoſe a Paſtiche, tend all towards making 


one ingle Truth. | | 


A Painter that wants to deceive in that Manner, muſt 
haue in his Mind the Manner and Principles of the 
Painter of whom he deſigns to give an Idea, to reduce 
his Work to it, whether he introduces into it ſome Place 
of a Picture, that Maſter has painted already, or the 
Invention being his, he imitates ſlightly, not only the 
Touches, but likewiſe the Taſte of the Deſign, and that 
df Colouring. It often happens, that a Painter who 


Propoſes to himſelf to counterfeit the Works of ano- 


en having always in View to imitate thoſe who are 
more learned than him, makes better Pictures in that 
Manner than if he was to do it of his own Bottom. 

Among thoſe who have thus took Pleaſure in counter- 
King the Works of other Painters, I'll mention none 


fre but David Taniers, who has deceived, and deceives 


every Day, the Curious, who are not cautious of the 
erty he had to transform himſelf into Baſſan and 
aolo Veroneſe. Some of theſe Paſtiches are made with 
Much Dexterity, that the moſt clear-ſighted are de- 
cved at firſt Sight. But after they have examined the 
ng nearer, they find preſently the Difference between 
during and Colouring, and Pencil from Pencil. 


David 7. aniers, for Example, had a very particular Ta- 


to counterfeit the Baſans: But his ſmooth and light 


2 he has employed in that Artifice, is the very Source 


Evidence of his Deceit. For his Pencil, which is 
n and ſmooth, is neither ſo ſpiritual, nor ſo proper to 
64 A 
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characteriſe the Objects, as that of the Baſſans, eſpecially 
in Animals. | | 

It is true, that there is an Union in the Colours of Ja- 
niers; but there was a certain Grey predominant in it, to 
which he had accuſtomed himſelf, and his Colouring has 


neither the Strength nor the Sweetneſs of that of James 


Baſſan. The ſame may be ſaid of all Paſtiches; and not 
to be miſtaken in it, one muſt examine, by Compariſon 
to their Model, the Taſte of the Deſign, that of the Co- 
louring, and the Character of the Pencil. | 

As to the Origin of Painting. — Though all the Au- 
thors who have ſpoke of it, have been of different Sen- 
timents, they all agree, notwithſtanding, that Shadow 
gave Birth to that Art. Pliny relates, on that Subject, 
the Hiſtory of a Maid of Sicyona, called Corinthia, and 
lays that a young Man ſhe loved being fell aſleep, at 
the Light of a Lamp, the Shadow of his Face, which 
appear'd on the Wall, ſeemed to her ſo much like him, 
that ſhe traced the Extremities thereof, and thereby 
drew the Picture of her Lover. If it be true, as there 
is much Appearance, that Shadow has occaſion'd the In- 


vention of Painting, Imitation is ſo very natural to Man; 


that he would not have waited till the Time of Corinthia, 
to trace Figures on his Shadow, which is as antient 


as himſelf, 


But without enlarging on that Thought, and ſearching 
a Source, ſo uncertain as is that of Painting, we may very 


well ſay on a good Foundation, that that Art has took its 


Birth at the ſame Time with the Sculpture, both having 


the Deſign for their Principle; that Sculpture being already 


in Uſe, in Abraham's Time; Painting, conſequently, was 


| | equally known then, and equally practiſed. It may have 
Since Jules Roman, though an extremely learned Man 


in his Profeſſion, after he had been informed, and exa- 


diſappear'd, and appear'd again according to the Revo- 
lution of Times. War is an Art which deſtroys all o- 
thers, and Painting has been the much more expoſed to 


it, that it was only invented for Pleaſure. But Arts are 


like the Phoenix, they revive from their Aſhes. There- 
fore it is very likely, that Painting was extinct and re- 
newed ſeveral Times, even in former Ages; though 


in a very weak Degree; and that thoſe to whom the In- 
vention thereof has been attributed, have only renewed it. 
But to follow the Sentiment of Authors, after they 
have been compared together; we'll find that Grpes, a 
Lydian, has invented Painting in Egypt, Euchir in Tyviz, 


and Bularcus brought it from Lydia into 7taly, under the 
Reign of Romulus. That Painter painted a Piece, where 
he repreſented the Battle of the Magnefians, which was 
found ſo fine by Candaul King of Iydia, that to pay for it 


he cover'd it with Gold ; whence we may infer, that 


Painting was then already much reſpected. . 
It is needleſs to relate here what Authors ſay of 
thoſe firſt Painters who have preceded the Decay of the 


Empire; as we ſee nothing left of their Works, we have 


very little Curioſity to know what has any Relation to 


them, and to charge our Memory with their Names. 
Though ſome Painters may be excepted from this ge- 
neral Rule, whom Fame has render'd ſo famous, that 
it would be ſhameful to know nothing of them. I found 


ſix of them, viz. Zeuxis, Parraſius, Pampbil, Timan- 
the, Apelles, and Protogenes. They lived in the Cen- 
tury of Alexander the Great, when the Arts were in 
their Vigour: And though we have none of their 
Works, one may, notwithſtanding, judge of the De- 


gree of their Perfection, by thoſe of Sculpture of the 


ſame Century, which have been handed to us, and by 


the great Price they were rated at. For Timanthe, and 
after him Apelles, were paid a hundred Talents for one 
ſingle Picture, which is about 10, ooo J. Sterling. 


We have, it is true, ſome Pieces of antique Paint- 
ing, but we know neither the Time they were painted 
in, nor the Name of the Authors who painted them. 
The moſt conſiderable is at Rome, which I have ſeen 
in the Aldbrandine Vineyard, and repreſents a Wedding. 


That Work is of a great Taſte of Defign, and partakes 


much of the Greek Sculpture, and Baſs-Relievo's. It is 
dry, and without Intelligence of Groups, nor of the 
Clair-obſcure ; but we may reaſonably believe, that all 
the Works of Painting done at that Time, were not 
of the ſame Sort; ſince what we read of Zeuxis and Par- 
raſius, that they have deceived by their Pencil, not Ani- 
mals only, but Painters themſelves, muſt perſuade us, 
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that they had penetrated farther into the Principles of 
Painting, than the Author of that Work, It is true, 
that they had not the Uſe of Oil, which gives ſo much 
Strength to the Colours; but they could have ſome Se- 
crets unknown to us; Pliny ſays, that Apelles uſed a 
Varniſh, which gave Vigour to his Colours, and pre- 
ſerved them. | 
But however, let it be how it will, we cannot go a- 
gainſt the univerſal Teſtimony of the antient Authors, 
who have mentioned the Painters of thoſe Times, and 
from whoſe Writings, one muſt infer, that Painting was 
then in a high Degree of Perfection, and that the Num- 
ber of learned Painters was very great; though I'll con- 
fine myſelf to mention only in this Place, the moſt con- 
ſiderable among them, beginning by Zeuxis. 
Zxvuxis, born at Heraclea, in Macedonia, learned the 
firſt Elements of Painting, in the 84th Olympiad, four 
hundred Years before Jeſus Chriſt. He applied himſelf 
to it entirely, and the Succeſs anſwering to his Studies, 
made him undertake very bold Things, which gained 
him a great Reputation, He was very well verſed in 
the Deſign; but he has penetrated into the Colouring 
more than any other Painter of his Time. And Pliny 
ſays, that Apollodorus, who firſt found the Principles of 
the Clair-obſcure, and. of the Colouring, opened to 
 Zeuxis the Gates of Painting, and that the ſame Apol- 
lodorus complained afterwards, that Zeuxis had en- 
| tered them ſo far, that he had carried the Art along 
with him. | | | | | 
The Agrigentans, having aſked of him the Picture of an 
Helena naked, to place in their Temple, they ſent him, 
at the ſame Time, at his Requeſt, ſeveral of the moſt 
beautiful Maids of their Country. He retained five of 
them, and having well conſidered them, he formed to 
himſelf an Idea of their moſt beautiful Parts, for the 
Compoſition of the Body he was to repreſent, which 
he painted afterwards ſo perfect, that he uſed to ſay to 
the Painters who came to admire it, that they could 
very well praiſe it, but not imitate it. | 
Parraſius, notwithſtanding, diſputed the Precedency 
with him. And they agreed to make each a Picture in 
Concurrence. Zeuxis painted Grapes, and Parraſius a 
Curtain. The Work of the firſt being expoſed to pub- 
lick View, enticed Birds to come and pick the Grapes 
he had painted, and which they miſtook for true ones. 
Zeuxis proud of the Suffrages of thoſe Animals, deſired 
Parraſius to ſnew his Picture, and to draw that Curtain 
which cover'd it; but finding himſelf deceived by that 
Curtain, which was Parraſius's Picture, he confeſſed in- 
genuouſly, that he was vanquiſhed, and that his having 


_ deceived but Birds, Parraſius had deceived him himſelf, 


though a Painter. _ 
Zeuxis painted afterwards a young Man, carrying on 
his Head a Baſket full of Grapes, and ſeeing that Birds 


came again to peck them, confeſſed as ingenuouſly, that 


if the Grapes were well painted, the Figure was very ill 
done, ſince the Birds were not afraid of it. 

_ Feſtus ſays, that the laſt Piece of that Painter, was the 
Picture of an old Woman, and that it made him laugh 
to ſuch an Exceſs, that he died of it. | 
Zeuxis's Competitors were Timanthe, Androcide, Eu- 
pompe, and Parraſius. 


PaARRAsIUs, born at Epheſus, Son and Diſciple of A 


venor, excelled particularly in the Expreſſion of the Paſ- 
ſions of the Soul; in dreſſing the Heads, in the Diſtri- 
bution of the Hair, and in the Charms of the Mouth. 


He had much Genius and Elevation of Mind; but was 


extreamly proud, ſpeaking of others with Scorn, and of 
himſelf, as if he had carried the Art to its laſt Degree of 
Perfection. FS 4 N 

Pau HILE, born in Macedonia, under the Reign of 
Philip, Alexander the Great's Father, had Eupompe for his 
Maſter, and the famous Apelles for his Diſciple. He had 
a very great Idea of his Art, in which he thought it was 
impoſſible to ſucceed without the Study of the Belles Let- 
tres, and-of Geometry, being himſelf very well verſed 
in thoſe Things; and his Reputation gained him very 
conſiderable Diſciples. 

TiMANTHE was Pamphile's Cotemporary, and was 
one of the beſt, and moſt judicious Painters of his Time. 
Among his Works, the moſt famous, and of which ſe- 
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vera] Authors ſpeak with pin ha a, 2 | 
geny. That young Maid appeared in roger Iphi: 


ſing Beauty; and ſeemed freely devoted to her « furpri. 


Ountry, 


The Painter who had repreſented in it Calchas Ul 
3 Ve 6, 


Ajax, Menelaus, Friends and Relations of 19h; | 
Ae himſelf in giving each of dm: 2 
Character of Sorrow, becoming the Perſons TER 
Agamemnon, Iphigeny's Father, his Face hid in his. D: ; 
pery, not being capable to expreſs in anot mpg 
as it ſhould be, the Sentiment of his Grief; { that 
could judge by the Expreſſion which appear'd o 3 
Face of the Brother and of the Uncle of that Vickin the 
the Affliction of the Father, 4 
APELLES, whom Fame has placed abov 
Painters, was born in the Iſland Co in Gre 
Pithius, and Pamphile's Diſciple; He brought al 
with him into the World ſo much Diſpoſition and In n | 
nation for Painting, that he was never a Day without De 
ſigning ſomething. 5 D 
The Strength of his Genius, and the Aſſiduity of h; 
Studies did not give him that good Opinion learned Mer 
are but 2 1 ” conceive of themſelves , and would 
never judge of his Capacity, but by comparing it u. 
that of thoſe Painters be viſted, EE e 
Apelles was circumſpect, but eaſy in his Productionz. 
The Elegance and Grace he ſpread in his Works, never 
alter'd the Truth which a Painter owes to Nature. He 
was ſo faithful in his Pictures, that ſome Aſtrologers 
made no Difficulty to make Uſe of them, to draw the 
Horoſcope of the Perſons he had painted, | 
Alexander, who often viſited Apelles, for the Pleaſure 
he found in his Converſation and Manners, allowed him 
to ſpeak to him without Complaiſance, though that 
Prince had much for him as he ſhewed it, on the Oc- 
caſion of the Picture of Compaſpe, he had order'd him to 
paint. Compaſpe was a beautiful Woman, and that of all 
Alexander's Concubines he loved beſt; and that great 
Monarch perceiving, that ſhe had alſo wounded the 
Heart of Apelles, generouſly gave her to him. 4 
Apelles made often the Picture of Alexander, and as that 
Prince did not think proper his Image ſhould be pro- 
faned by the Hand of the Ignorants, he iſſued out an E- 
dict, forbidding all Painters to make his Picture, pelle 
etly exceped.- 25 8 | 9 
Though Apelles was very exact in his Works, he knew 
how far he was to work without fatiguing his Mind. He 
ſaid, one Day, ſpeaking of Protogenes, that he was a 
very good Painter, but that he often ſpoiled the fine 
Things he did, by wanting to render them more perfect, 
not knowing when to leave off Work. 
To have the Opinion of the Publick without Affecta- 
tion and Complaiſance, he expoſed his Works to publick 
View, and hid himſelf behind to hear what was faid of 
them, in order to make a good Uſe of it. So that a 
Shoemaker paſſing one Day before the Houſe of 4pelis, 
and finding a Picture thus expoſed, cenſured with Free- 
dom ſome Imperfection he perceived in a Sandal, which 
was changed immediately after; but paſſing again the 
next Day through the ſame Place, proud that his Crit 


e all other 
ece; Son of 


ciſm had been minded, he cenſured, likewiſe, a Thigh, 


where there was no Fault, which obliged Apelles to come 
out from behind his Cloth, and to ſay to the Shoemaker, 
that his Judgment went no farther than the Sandal. 
PROTOOENES was of Caums, a City of Caria, ſubſebt 
to the Rhodians, but we know nothing of his Parenbs, 
nor of his Maſter ; though it is likely enough, that he 
had no other than the publick Works, and that his Fs 
rents were poor; for he was himſelf ſo very little 1a- 
vourd by Fortune, that he was obliged ar firlt to pant 
Ships for a Livelihood. His greateſt Ambition was ot 
to be rich, but to be learned; wherefore he lived retire 
from the Commerce of the World, to be more at L. 
berty to render himſelf more perfect in his Art, by his 
uninterrupted Studies = 
Protogenes finiſhed extremely his Works. He wan 
that the Works he painted ſhould appear true, not likely 
only. The fineſt Piece he ever painted was the Pictu & 
of Jaliſus. Several Authors ſpeak of it without S 
us the Deſcription thereof, and without even telling Vs 
who was that Jaliſus, whom ſome imagine to have been 


a famous Hunter. | 
geo During 


her Manner, 


m ( a r ͤ ͤ . , Ü m , "a .. 
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During the ſeven Years Protogenes employed in Paint- 
„ he eat nothing but certain Roots of that Country, 
b ; ſerved him both for Meat and Drink that fo light 
ns ſhould leave his Imagination at full Liberty. 
1 having ſeen that Work, was ſo, ſtruck with 
. ration, that he remained dumb, having no Terms 
oye reſs the Idea of Beauty that Picture had formed in 
in nd. It was that ſame Picture which ſaved Rhodes 
: bn beſieged by King Demetrius; becauſe as he could 
yo ke it but on that Side where Protogenes was at 
* and whereby that Prince deſigned to ſet it on 
fir he rather choſe to loſe his Conqueſt than to deſtroy 

beautiful a Piece. N | 1 25 

intillian ſays, of ſix famous Painters of thoſe Times, 
That Protogenes excelled for Exaftneſs, Pamphil and Me- 
nthius for be Ordinance, Antiphilus for the Facility, 
Theon, the Samian, for the “ 
apelles for Grace, and ingenious Conceptions. 

Pliny pretends, that the moſt famous antient Painters, 
nec but four principal Colours, of which they compoſed 
1] the others. I will not reaſon, here, on this Subject, 
0 more than on the Compariſon of the antique Paint- 
in with the modern; we can only ſay, that if Painting 
with Oil has a great Advantage over the Diſtemper, for 
the Facility of Painting, and for the Union of the Co- 
bus; the Antients had Varniſhes which gave a great 
duength to their brown Colours; and that their White 
yu baghter and more ſhining than ours; ſo that having 
thereby a greater Extent of the Degrees of the Clair- 
obſcure, they could imitate certain Objects with more 
Strength and Truth, than it is done by Means of the 
Ol. Tition knew that Advantage, and would make 
ik of it in ſome Pictures, where he has employed White 


Juin from that Practice. | 


[Il fay, beſides, of the Painters and Sculptors of thoſe 
Times, that knowing that there was no Wark, let it be 


that the Work was not perfected, though they had done 
, EDS onion nn, 
But to come nearer our own Times, and to acquire a 
greater Knowledge of Painting, from the Painters who 
have flouriſhed in Europe, ever ſince the Reſtoration of 
the Art of Painting in Italy; beginning at Cimabue , Þll 


Painters to reſtore Painting 
bu, was their firſt Diſciple. | 
| The RoMAN SCHOOL. | 

Cavs, may very well be conſider'd as the Re- 


in Tuſcany, and that Cima- 


of all the Roman and Florentine Painters. He was born 
at Florence of noble Parents, who finding in him a natu- 
ral Dipoſition for the Sciences, gave him an Education 
cordingly.; but the Arrival of thoſe Greek Painters de- 
termined him entirely on the Side of Painting. The con- 
lderable Progrefſes he made in it, acquired him ſo much 
Reputation, that Charles I. King of Naples, paſſing 
trough Florence, went to . ſee Cimabue, and thought 
himſelf very well regaled by the Sight of the Works of 
at Painter; of which I have ſeen ſome Remains at Fo- 
fence. He painted, as they uſed to do in thoſe Times, 
in freſco, and in Diſtemper; Painting in Oil being not 
jet diſcover'd. Cimabut underſtood alſo the Sculpture, 
2 in 1300, aged 70; and had Giotto for his 

lICIp E. | 
AxDbREW Tarri, of Florence, made himſelf known 
Ja new Kind of Painting. He quitted Florence to go 
0 Venice, where they had called likewiſe ſome Greeks, 
Who worked in Meſaick, in the Church of St. Mark. 
Andrew contracted an Intimacy with them, and in par- 
ticular, with one of them called Apollonius, whom he 
dought along with him to Florence, where he learned of 
im the Secrets of that Kind of Painting, which had the 
ace of Novelty, and was curious becauſe of its Dura- 
— | They together painted ſeveral Hiſtories of the 
Sldle in the Church of St. John, and thoſe Works gained 
4 Reputation. But he painted another, which 
Maney bim much more Glory, and a great Reward 
am the Publick. This was a Chri# ſcven Cubits high, 

t 8 | 


* 
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for the Fecundity of the Ideas, and 


in Diſtemper, but the Diverſity of thoſe Manners of em- 
ding Colours, is a Subgeſſion, which could diguſt 


ever ſo accompliſhed, but what could be made ſtill more 
perſett, they obſerved it by putting their Name to expreſs 


ay, that the Senate of Florence {end into Greece, for 


toter of Painting in 1taly, and, as it were, the Father 


Arno at Florence. 


- 


which he had worked with a great deal of Care. His 
Works encouraged much Gaddo Gaddi and Giotto, and 
were as a Seed which produced ſeveral Painters in 1taly. 
He died aged 81, in 1294. *** 
GAD DO GADI, of Florence, applied himſelf to the 
Moſaict, which he deſigned better than any other Pain- 
ter, and for which he was much eſteemed at Rome, and 
in Taſcany. After he had painted divers great Pieces in 
ſeveral Places he retired to Florence, where he painted 
{mall ones to repoſe himſelf. - He uſed for that Purpoſe 
Eggs-Shells, which he dyed of different Colours, and 
employed with a great deal of Patience. He died in 
1312, aged 73. | 85 | 
ARGARITONE, born at Arezzo, in Tuſcany, was 
both Painter and Sculptor. Pope Urban IV. employed 
him to paint ſome Pictures in the Church of St. Peter, 
and Gregory X. dying in the City of Arezzo, the Inhabi- 


tants employed him to make the Monument of that Pope. 
| Margaritone gave on that Occaſion very ſenſible Marks. 


of his Capacity in the two Arts he profeſſed, for he en- 
riched with Pictures of his own Pencil, the Chapel, 


where he had erected the Marble Statue of the deceaſed . 
Pope. He died aged 77. ; 


Silo ro, born in a Village near Florence, contributed 
much to the Progreſſes of Painting. His Memory is. 
preſerved not only by that great Piece of Moſaick, which 
is over the Gate of the Church of St. Peter at Rome, 
painted by the Orders of Benedict IX. and by the Praiſes. 
of the Poets of his Time; but likewiſe by the Statue of 
Marble which the Florentines erected on his Tomb. 
This Piece repreſents St. Peter's Boat agitated by the 
Tempeſt, and is known by all the Painters under the 
Name of La Nave del Giotto. He worked in ſeveral 


Places, viz. at Florence, Piſa, Rome, Avignon, Naples, 


and other Places of Italy. He died in 1336, aged 60, 


and had ſeveral Diſciples, 


Bonamico BUrAMALco, of Florence, was ingenious | 
in his Compoſitions, and gay in his Converſation. 
One of his Friends, called Bruno, conſulting him on 
the Means of giving more Expreſſion to his Subject, 
Bufamalco told him, that he had nothing elſe to do but 
to-make Words come out of the Mouth of his Figures, 
by writing them on Labels. Bruno followed that Ad- 


vice, which was only given him in Jeſt; and made Uſe. 
of it afterwards, which was ridiculouſly followed by other 


Painters after, who to outvy Bruno, added Anſwers to 
the Queſtions. Bufamalco died in 1340. : 
SrETANO of Florence, and PizTRO LauRAT1, Diſ- 
ciples of Giotto, were the firſt who made the Naked ap- 
pear under the Draperies, and obſerved more regularly 
the Perſpective. Stefano worked at Florence, Piſa, and 
Miium; and Laurati at Sienna, and Arezzo. Stefano 
died in 1350, aged 49. e | 
AMBROGiIo LORENZETTI of Sienna, and PitETRO 
CavaLLini of Rome, were Diſciples of Giotto. Lo- 
renzetti joined to Painting the Study of the Belles Let. 
tres, and of Philoſophy, and was the firſt who painted 
Rain, Tempeſts, and the Effects of the Winds. He 


died aged 83. | 


* 


Cavallini, who was both Painter and Sculptor, has 
painted, beſides other Works, the Crucifix which is in 
the Church of St. Paul at Rome, and which, as pretend- 
ed, ſpoke to St. Bridget. This Painter was thought a 
Saint, for his Humility and Piety. He is buried in the 
ſame Church of St. Paul, having lived 85 Years. 
Simon MuM of Sienna, increaſed conſiderably the 
Progreſs of the Deſign, and was a very good Potrait- 
Painter: And as he was a great Friend of Petrarke, he 
painted the beautiful Laura. He died in 1345, aged 60. 
TAD BO DI Gappo Gapp1, and Angelo Gaddi his 
Son, have both painted in the Manner of Gi9/to, having 
been his Diſciple. - Angelo had applied himſelf to expreſs 
the Paſſions of the Soul, and was ingenious in his Inven- 
tions. He was a very good Architect; he built the 
Tower of Sancta Maria del Fiore, and the Bridge on the 
He died in 1350, aged 509. 
Tromas GIETTINoO, Son and Diſciple of Stefano 
above-mentioned, was” more learned than his Maſters. 
But the too great Vivacity of his Mind did. not ſuffer 
him to purſue the Flight he had took, He painted at 
Florence, and died in 1356, aged 32. |; 


ANDREW OROAOGN A, of Florence, was Painter, Sculp- 


tor, 


760 


tor, Poet and Architect. His Genius was fertile, and 
his Manner very near like that of the other Painters of 
his Time. Moſt of his Works are at Piſa; and in 
the univerſal Judgment he painted, he repreſented his 
Friends in Heaven, and his Enemies in Hell. He died 
in 1389, aged 60. | 
Liepo, of Florence, applied himſelf very late to 
Painting, and was the firſt who ſhewed ſome Intelligence 
in colouring. He was killed by a Perſon againſt whom 
he had a Suit of Law, who run his Sword through his 
Body, in 14153. | 
Joan ANGELic, of Fieſolo, a Religious of the Order of 
St. Dominick, rendered himſelf famous by his Paintings; 
but much more by his Picty, and profound Humility, 
which made him refuſe the Archbiſhoprick of Florence, 
which Pope Nicolas V. offered him. That Pope em- 
ploy'd him in the Paintings of his Chapel, and in ſeveral 
Works of Miniature in Church-Books. In his beſt 
Works he left always ſome Faults to moderate the Praiſes 
he could expect for them; which in my Opinion was a 
till greater Fault, and an Humility much out of Seaſon. 
He painted at Rome and Florence, and his Subjects were 
always theological, When he happened to paint a Cru- 
_ cifix he never did it without ſhedding a Flood of Tears. 
His great Capacity and Meekneſs gained him a great 
Number of Diſciples. He died in 1455, aged 68, and 


was buried at St. Mary of the Minerva, where I have 


ſeen his Tomb and his Picture. 5 
PHILIr LIP PI, of Florence, made a Uſe of the mo- 
naſtick State, quite different from that of John Angelic 
above- mentioned; for aſter he had been educated in a 
Convent of Carmelites, ever ſince he was eight Years of 
Age, and took the Habit at Sixteen, it happened that 
Meſaccio painting a Chapel in that ſame Convent, and 
Lippi having ſeen him work ſeveral Times, he conceived 
a great Paſſion for Painting, applied himſelf to the De- 


ſign, and the great Facility he found in it revived the 
Talent he had for that Art, and made him neglect the 
Study of the Letters, and the Exerciſes of his Monaſtery. 


The Praiſes of Maſaccio, who was ſurprized at the Pro- 
greſſes of the Novice, ſtrengthned in ſuch a Manner the 
Temptation he had to quit his Habit, that he deſerted 
at laſt his Monaſtery, and went into the March of An- 


cona, where he found ſome Friends, with whom having 


embarked in a Pleaſure- Boat, he was taken by Pyrates, 


who carried him into Barbary, He ſuffered extremely 


during eighteen Months, till amuſing himſelf one Day to 


draw on a Wall with Charcoal the Picture of his Patron, 


of whom he had his Idea full, he gained Applauſes for 
the great Likeneſs which was found in it. This ſoftned 
the Heart of his Patron, who after he had made him 

paint ſome other Pictures, ſet him at Liberty. From 


| thence Lippi paſſed to Naples, where he was employ:d 


by King Alphonſus; but the Love of his Country made 
him return to Florence; where he worked for the Duke 
Coſmo of Medicis, who honoured him with his Aﬀection. 
As the Love for Women diſturbed him from his Work, 
and made him loſe a great deal of Time, that Duke who 
was impatient to fee a Picture finiſhed which he had 
ordered him, had him confined in a Room to oblige him 


to work, and where he had him provided with Pro- 
fuſion, of all he could want or wiſh for. Lippi at the 
End of two Days cut the Sheets of his Bed into Bands, 


by which Means he went out at the Window, and re- 
covered his Liberty. 5 85 
A Citizen of Florence having deſired him afterwards 
to paint the Picture of the bleſſed Virgin, for a Monaſtery 
where he had a very beautiful Daughter, the Father and 
the Nuns agreed, that the beautiful Boarder ſhould ſerve 
him for a Model. Lippi finding himſelf alone with her 
debauched her by his Diſcourſes, and the Work finiſhed 
carried her off with her Conſent. He had by her a Son 
called Philip, like him, and who was alſo a Painter. 
Some Time afterwards, painting in a Church of Spo- 
letto, he fell in Love with a Woman, and following her 
cloſe, againſt the Advice of his Friends, the Relations of 
that Woman poiſoned him in 1488, in the 57th Year of 
his Age. The Great Duke of Tuſcany had a Monument 
of Marble erected to him, and Angelus Poſitianus made 
his Epitaph in Latin Verſes, 


Note, That all the preceding Painters had not the Secret 
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being defaced ; he quitted all his other Affairs to og 


to paint in Oil, they only painted in H . 

ſtemper; and for this laſt Sort of . in Di. 
their Colours ſometimes with Eggs, and {7 Mixed 
with Gum-Water or Size. etimes 


Ax TONY of MEss1NA, thus called becauſe 
Meſſma, was the firſt Italian who painted in Oil 
Affairs having called him to Naples, he ſaw a 
which had been ſent lately to King Alphonſus fro 
ders: He was ſurprized at the Vivacity, 
Softneſs of the Colours of that Picture, 
ſides that they could be cleanſed with 


born at 

Some 
Picture 
m Flag. 
and ſeeing he. 
Water withour 


to Bruges near John Van-Eik, who, he was told, was th 
Author of that Work, He preſented Van. Eit with : 
great Quantity of Ialian Deſigns, and gained ſo well 8 
Confidence by his complaiſant Manners, that he & . 
municated to him the Secret of painting in Oil. 4 
was ſo ſenſibly obliged by it, and proved ſo gratefu 5 
he ſtaid at Bruges while John Van Eik lived. 
that Painter's Death he returned into his Country, fro 

whence he went to ſettle at Venice, where he died or 
where I have. ſeen his Epitaph which contains his 
Praiſes. 3 | 


|, that 
But after 


Note, That Antony Margarittone had among his other 
Diſciples one Dominick, to whom he communicated his 
Secret, That Dominick was called to Florence for | 
ſome Works, where he found Andrew da Cohan, | 
who from a Plowman was become a Painter, and who 

having ſeen how much that new Manner of Painting 
was valued, employ'd all his low Cunning, and arti. 
ficious Complaiſance to gain the Friendſhip of Doni- 
nick, and become thereby Maſter of his Secret. In 
fact he ſucceeded in it; Dominick loved him, diſco- 
vered to him all he knew, and beſides gave him Part 

of his Employments. But Andrew's Avarice could 
not be ſatisfied with all thoſe Advantages ; he ima. 
gined that if he was alone all Dominick's Profit would | 
come to him, and without conſidering that he had 
not beſides the ſame Capacity, he took the Reſolution 
to diſpatch his Benefactor. He went for that Purpoſe 
one Evening to wait for him at the Corner of a Street, 
and having aſſaſſinated him, he returned quickly to his 
Chamber, as if he had not been out. He perpetrated 
that enormous Crime ſo ſecretly, that Dominick not 
knowing his Murderer, had himſelf carried to his 
Chamber, to receive from him the Succours he want- 
ed, and died in his Arms. That Murder had been 
buried with Andrew, if himſelf had not diſcover'd it on 
his Death. bed. It was that ſame Andreu, who for 
having painted againſt the Palace of the Podeſta, th: 
Execution of the Conſpirators againſt the Houle of 
Medicis, was called afterwards Andrea de GI impiccali. 


Note, alſo, That at the ſame Time worked in Jah 
Vittore Pizano, who was a very good Workman for | 
the Coins of Medals. Gentile di Fabriano, whom 
Pope Martin V. employ'd at St. Joby of Lateran, and 
died aged 80 Years. Laurenzo Coſta, who painted at 
Bolegna and Ferrara, and had Doſſe and Hercules of 
Ferrara for Diſciples. Coffur Roſſelli, who painted in 
the Vatican for Sixtus IV. and died aged 68 Years, in 
1484. EY I 
Dominick GHiRLAnDA1, a Florentine, was à VO) 
good Painter; but his principal Reputation does not ps 
ceed ſo much from his Work, as for his having bee Mr 
ſter of the great Michel Angelo. He died in 1493, 48 
44 enn. f 
AxpREWVERRO CHIO, painted in a rough _— 
and his Colours were not very well diſpoſed ; but s 
was very learned in the Deſign, and gracious in the 0 
of the Heads, eſpecially of Women. He had 1 
a great Quantity of them with his Pen, which he _ 
very well. He found Means to mould with r. g 
Faces of dead Bodies and living Perſons, in order to . 
their Picture. He was not ſatisfied with the Likee 0 
Things, he wanted beſides to fathom them, and 5 
ſometimes for that Purpoſe mathematical Experme Ar 
As he underſtood Horſes very well, and knew Y , 
of melting and caſting Metals, the Venetian, wou thats 
uſe of him to erect a Braſs Equeſtrian Statue a wr 
mew of Bergama, to whom they owed the go of 
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x egs of his Model and fled. The Senate of 
Head w_ re purſued in vain ; and it having been ru- 
Yon "abroad, that if he was catch'd he would loſe his 
on. he anſwered to that Menace, that if they were 
Ber his Head it would be impoſſible to make him 
en whereas he could very well make to the Mo- 
7 his Horſe a new Head finer till than the firſt, 
5 witty Anſwer made his Peace, but he had not the 
Pleaſure to put his Horſe in Place; for having over- 
neared himſelf in melting it, he catched a Pleuriſy of 

wich he died in 1488, aged 56. Leonardo da Vinci and 
Pier Perugino were his Diſciples. 5 

BRRVAR DINO PINTURICHIO, wanting to diſtinguiſh 
timfelf by a NEW Manner of Painting, made of Relievo 
the Architecture, and Ornaments which entered the 
Compoſition of his Pictures; which is a Thing contrary 
io the Art of Painting, which ſuppoſes a flat Superficy; 
verefore was followed by no body in that new Method. 


eral Things for Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI. — The 
Cauſe of his Death is curious enough to be known. 
Being at Sienna, the Religious of St. Francis, who wanted 

have a Piece of Painting. of his Hand, gave him a 
| Room to work more commodiouſly, and that the Place 


Art, they took out all the Goods, except an old Preſs, 
which ſeemed too heavy to be removed. Pinturichio, 
who was naturally quick and impatient, would have the 
pres removed immediately; but in removing it, a Piece 
of it fell off, in which there were five hundred Ducats of 
Gold hid. This ſurprized ſo much Pinturichio, and he 
conceived ſo ſenſible a Diſpleaſure that he could not have 
that Treaſure, that he died ſoon afterwards of it, in the 
Yar 1513, and in the goth of his Age. e 

AUDREWMANTEIONE, born in a Village near Padua, 
was in his Infancy a Shepherd, but it having been per- 
ceived that inſtead of taking Care of them, he amuſed 


James Squarcione, who found him ſo deſerving and fo 
nactable, that he adopted him for his Son and inſtituted 
bim his Heir. The Progreſs he made in a ſhort Time 
in the Art of Painting, acquired him a great Reputation 
and much Work. He was but ſeventeen Years of Age 
when he painted the Altar-piece of St. Sophy of Padua, 
and the four Evangeliſts. James Bellin was fo charm'd 
with that Piece, that he gave Manteigne his Daughter in 
Marrage. Squarcion® who had always been jealous of 
Belli, ſorry beſides that his adoptive Son had contracted 


continuing his Praiſes, and his Protection to the Works 
ot Manteigne, diſcredited them for their Dryneſs, and for 


licad, ſaid he, of making uſe of the natural. That Re- 
proach proved advantageous to Manteigne, who reform- 
ed his Practice, without ever leaving notwithſtanding, 
the laudable Inclination he had for the Antiques, ſaying, 
that it was to thoſe fine Things he owed his Advance- 
ment, and that they had taken him all at once from the 
orerty of the natural. It is true, that inſtead of adding 
to the Taſte of the Antique the Truth and Softneſs of 
the, Natural, he contented himſelf with mixing ſome 
Portraits among his Figures. He painted for the Duke 
Mantua that beautiful Piece of the Triumph of Julius 
far, engraven in Clare-obſcure in nine Sheets, and 
Waich for its Beauty is alſo the Triumph of Manteigne. 
ope Innocent VIII. having ſent for him to give him 
ark, that Duke would not let him go before he had 
made him Knight of. his own Order. Manteigne en- 
grcd himſelf on Tin Plates ſeveral Things after his 
dus, and the Halians make him the Inventor of en- 


graving Prints with the Graver, He died at Mantua in 
15175 aged 66. | : | 


*ANCISCO FRANCLA, of Bolognia, was born with ſo 


tor Qualities of the Mind and of the Body, that 
gained the Eſteem and Love of all the Great. He 


ame one of the moſt learned of his Time in the Art 
Vor. II, | | 


They ſhew at Sienna in the Library of the Dome, as a 
dne Thing, the Life of Pope Pius II. which he has paint- 
d, Raphael, at his coming out of his Time helped him 

iu that Work. Pinturichio painted in the Vatican ſe- 


hould not be embaraſſed with any Thing uſeleſs to his 


himſelf to deſign them; he was given to a Painter called 


that Alliance without having conſulted him, far from 


lis being too much wedded to the antique Statues, in- 


ed the Head of that Friar for that of Judas. 


* 
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of Painting. He painted foveral Pieces for divers 


Places of Hay, particularly for the Duke of Urbino. 


The great Reputation of Raphael made him wiſh paſſion- 
ately to ſee ſome of his Works; but as he was too old 
to undertake a Journey to Rome, he contented himſelf 
with explaining himſelf by Letters on that Subject, to 
his Friends, who informed Raphael of it. This occa- 
fion'd a civil Correſpondence between thoſe two Painters ; 
for Raphael had heard of the Merit and Capacity of 
Francia, Raphael was painting then that famous Piece 
of St. Cecilia for a Church of Bologna; when it was done 
he addreſſed it to Francia, and deſired him, by a Letter, 
to place it, and to be pleaſed to corre&t before, the 
Faults he could find in it. Francia, at the opening of the 
Letter, was tranſported with Joy, and took the Picture 
out of the Box; he admired it, and was ſenſibly touch'd 
at it ; but at the ſame Time ſo much diſpirited to ſee 
that Work ſo far above his, that he fell into a Melan- 
choly, and thence into a languiſhing State of which he 
died ſome Time afterwards, viz. in the Year 1518, 
aged 68 Years. 8 e e 
Luca SE1GNORELLI, of Cortone, was Diſciple of 
Pietro della Franceſca, and imitated fo well his Manner 
of Painting, that it was very difficult to find the Dif- 
ference between the Works of both. This Luca was an 
excellent Draughtſman ; and Miche! Angelo valued him 


ſo much, that he made no Difficulty to borrow for his 
Piece of the Judgment, ſomething which Luca had 


painted in his, with much Imagination and Capacity. 
He painted at Orvietto, Loretto, Cortona, and Rome. 
His Son who was a handſome young Man, and of 


whom he had great ExpeRations, was unfortunately killed 


at Cortona: He was ſenſibly afflicted at the News; but 
calling his Conſtancy to his Succour, he had him brought 
into his Laboratory, and without ſhedding a Tear, he 
painted him to preſerve his Memory, finding no Conſo- 
lation but in his Art, which reſtored what Death had ra- 
viſhed from him. He went afterwards to Rome, where 
Pope Sixtus IV. had called him; and after he had painted 
ſeveral Subjects of the Genefis he returned to his Country, 


where he died in 1521, aged 82. | 


PIETRO Cos iM o, thus called of Co/imo Peſſelli, whoſe 
Pupil he was, had a very great Capacity for Painting, 
which gained him a great Number of Diſciples, and 
among others Andrew del Sarte and Francis of Sangalle. 
He loved Solitude, and lived in a very extraordinary 


Manner ; the great Inclination he had for his Art making 


him forget eating and drinking. He was ſo frighted at 
the Thunder, that a long while after it was over, he was 
found in ſome Corner wrapped up in his Cloak. He 
died in the Year 1521, the 8oth Year of his Age. | 
LEONARDO Da Vinci, was of a noble Family of 
Tuſcany, a very honeſt Man, and very handſome, both 
of Body and Mind. He had ſo much Talent for ail the 
Arts, that he knew them all perfectly, and practiſed 
them with much Exactneſs. That great Variety of 
Knowledge inſtead of weakening that he had for Painting, 


ſtrengthned it to ſuch a Degree, that no Painter before 


him approached his Capacity; and all thoſe after him 
will always find in his Works an inexhauſtible Source of 
a profound Knowledge. He was Diſciple with Pietro 
Perugin of Andrew Verrochio, which could give him Oc- 
caſion to awaken his Talents, for the Maſter and the 
Diſciple were born with the ſame Talents, except that 
of Leonardo, was of greater Extent. He painted at Flo- 
rence, Rome and Milan, and a great Number of his 
Pictures has been ſpread throughout all Europe. He 
painted among other Things, in the Refectory of the 
Dominicans at Milan, a Repreſentation of our Lord's 
Supper of an exquiſite Beauty; but he left the Chriſt im- 
perfect, becauſe he was ſearching a Model proper for the 
Character, when the Wars obliged him to quit Milan. 
He would have done the ſame Thing of Judas, but the 
Prior of that Convent, in the Impatience of ſeeing that 
Work finiſhed, teazed Leonardo ſo much, that he paint- 
He was 
continually occupied with Reflections on his Art, and 
he had neglected neither Study nor Care to arrive at that 
Degree of Perfection he poſſeſſed it. He applied himſelf 
eſpecially to expreſs the Paſſions of the Soul, as one of the 
Things he thought moſt neceſſary to his Profeſſion, and 
to gain the Approbation of Men of Wit. The Duke of 

9 H Milan, 


. 


Milan gave him the Direction of an Academy of Paint- 
ing that Prince had eſtabliſhed in his Capital. There he 
wrote the Book of Painting, which was printed at Paris 
in 1651, and the Figures thereof were made by the 
Pouſſin. He wrote alſo ſeveral other Things which 
were loſt, when Milan was taken by Francis I. King of 
France. Leonardo retired to Florence, where he painted 
the Council-Chamber, and where he found the Reputation 
of Michel Angelo ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it occaſion'd a 
great Emulation between them. Leonardo being gone 
to Rome at the Election of Leo X. he met again Michel 
Angelo there, where their Jealouſy increaſing to Exceſs, 
Leonardo paſſed into France, where he was extremely 
well received. He maintain'd by his Preſence and his 
Works the Reputation he had already acquired in that 
Kingdom; and King Francis I. gave him all poſſible 
Marks of his Love and Eſteem. That Prince went to 


viſit him in his laſt Malady, and Leonardo ſitting up in 


his Bed to thank his Majeſty, and the King embracing 


him to make him lay down, that Painter expired in his 


Arms, in 1520, aged 75 Years. 


Note, That the Pictures of Leonardo da Vinci, which are 


ſeen in the Cabinets of Princes, and of the Curious, 


contain but few Figures, and a great Painter ſays, that 
he has not ſeen clear enough in what we have left of 
his grand Compoſitions to judge of the Extent of his 
Genius. But what Hiſtorians have wrote of his Works, 
which are at preſent almoſt entirely ruinated, muſt per- 


ſuade us that he had a fruitful Vein, that his Motions 


were quick, his Mind ſolid, and adorned with much 
Knowledge; therefore that his Inventions muſt have 
been of a great Beauty. We caneven form that Judg- 
ment of it on the Deſigns we have yet of his Hand. 


Laſtly, what remains of his Productions ſuffices to 


perſuade us that he was a great Painter. | = 

His Deſigns are of a great Correctneſs, and of a great 
Taſte, tho? it appears to have been formed on the Na- 
tural rather than on the Antique. But on the Natural in 
the ſame Manner the Antients extracted it from it, i. e. 


by learned Reſearches, and in attributing to Nature, 


it is capable of. = 
The Expreſſions of Leonardo of Vinci are very lively 


not ſo much its ordinary Productions, as the Perfections 


and ſpiritual. I have ſeen a Deſign of his Hand of 


that famous Cee he painted at Milan, and of which 
there is ſcarce any Veſtige left. That Deſign alone is 
a ſufficient Proof, to ſhew how deeply he penetrated 


into the human Heart; and with what Vivacity, Va- 


riety, and Exactneſs he knew to repreſent all its Mo- 


tions. But rather than ſpeak of it in my own Judg- 


ment, it is more à propos to relate here that of Rubens 
on the Merit of ſo great a Man. Bo | 
Leonardo de Vinci, ſays he, would always begin by 


examining all Things according to the Rules of an exatt 


Theory, and made afterwards the Application thereof on 
the Natural he wanted to make uſe of. He always ob- 
ſerved a becoming Decency, and avoided all Aﬀettation. 
He knew how to give to each Object the moſt lively, the 


moſt ſignificative, and the mo$t agreeable Character paſſi- 


| ble; and carried that of Majeſty ſo far as to render it 
divine. The Order and Meaſure he obſerved in the Ex- 
preſſions was to quicken the Imagination, and to raiſe it 
by eſſential Parts, rather than to fill it with Trifles, 
and avoided in that, being either prodigal or avaricious. 
He took ſo much Care to avoid the Confuſion of Ob- 
jects, that he rather choſe to leave ſomething to wiſh for 
in his Works, than to ſatiate the Eyes by a ſcrupu- 
lous Exattneſs : But in what he excelled mot was, as 
already obſerved, to give to the Things each their proper 
Character, and which diſtinguiſhed them from one another. 
He begun by conſulting ſeveral Sorts of Books: He 
Had extracted from them an Infinity of common Places, of 
which he had made a Collection. Nothing eſcaped bim 

_ which could contribute to the Expreſſion of his Subject, 
and by the Fire of his Imagination, as well as by the 
Solidity of his Judgment, he raiſed the Things divine by 
the human, and knew how to give Men the different 
Degrees which carried them to the Character of Heroes. 
The firſt of the Examples he has left us of this is, 

the Piece he painted at Milan, of our Lord's Supper, 


where he has repreſented the Apoſiies in the Places which 


) 


Middle of them, none of them crowding 


ſuch a Degree of Perfection, that it is almoſt 


had made, and which Rubens had ſeen 


Words, I fay that he has not ſpoke of 
him, and having found nothing good i 


| Jour of Lees, the Union found in his Pain 
takes much of the Violet, and that Colour is 
dominant in them; which proceeds, in m 


became them, and our Lord in the mog bonourahi 


or being placed too near him, His 4; Vis Neighbour 


more Grandeur, while the Apoſtles app 


ear agitated by t 


Vehbemency of their Inquietude z in which notwith}tang; " 
1 


there appears no Weakneſs, nor any unbecomiy 


Laſtly, by all Effect of his Speculations be y 
0 


mmpoſib1; 


to ſpeak of him as be deſerves, much more 19 lain, 
ö e 


him. | 
Rubens enlarges afterwards on the De 
Leonardo da Vinci, poſſeſſed the 3 ee to which 


an Enumeration of all the Studies and Deſign 
e 


. . , amon 
Curioſities of Pompe Leoni of Arezzo, He . Bes 
ues 


by the Anatomy of Horſes, and by the 
Leonard had made on the eme Gee 
bens had likewiſe ſeen the Deſigns; and en 0 5 Ru- 
Method that Painter uſed in meaſuring the * 0 
Body, 561 Ne 
If I may be permitted to add ſomething to Rubens! 
A the colourin 
of Leonardo da Vinci; becauſe his havi 
his Remarks on the Things which could be uſeful to 
n the colourin 
of Leonardo he paſſed over that Part; for i 
Carnations of Leonardo are moſt of them of the Co 
tings par. 
cven Pre- 
Opinion 


bl 


from that in Leonardo's Time, the Uſe of 


rentines have commonly neglected that Part, 


PitTRO PERUGIN, born at Perouſe, of poor Parents, 
he was firſt Pupil of a Painter of the fame City, where | 
he learned little or nothing, and who uſed him very 
ill. His Poverty made him ſuffer with Patience, and 
the Deſire of getting ſomething to extricate himſelf from 
his Difficulties, engaged him to work Night and Day 
to render himſelf Maſter of the Deſign. As ſoon as he 
thought he was capable to work for his Subſiſtence, he 
went to Florence in queſt of another Maſter, where he 
found Andrew Verrochio, and whom he choſe. He ſoon 
became a good Painter, and took that gracious Manner 
for the Airs of the Head, which was practiſed by Ver- 
rochio, eſpecially for the Heads of Women. He has 
painted a great Number of Pictures, and almoſt all for 
Churches and Convents. rp | 
Perugin was very avaricious, and as he was likewiſe 
very laborious, he became very rich at Florence and at * 
Nome, where he painted for Sixtus IV. He retired to 
Perouſe, where he painted beſides a great Number of 
Pictures, aſſiſted therein by Raphael, and his other Di- 
ciples. He had married a very beautiful Woman, who | 
ſerved him for Model for his Virgins. He loved her 
paſſionately, but loved as well his Money; for every | 
Time he went to the Country Seat he had bought near 
Perouſe, he always carried his ſtrong Box along with 
him, till a Sharper having took Notice of it, he eaſed 
him on the Road of that Trouble; that Loſs broke the 
Heart of Perugin, who died ſoon after, viz. in 1524, | 
aged 78. PR 


RaPHAEL SENz10, born at Urbino on Good Friday, in 


the Year 1483, his Father was but a very indifferent Pain. 
ter; and his Maſter was Pietro Perugin. His principal | 
Works are at Freſco, in the Halls of the Vatican, and hub 

Pictures of Eaſel, are diſperſed in divers Places of Furche. 
As he had an excellent Genius, he knew that the Pertec- 
tion of Painting was not limited to the Capacity of Perug!, 
and to ſearch elſewhere the Means of advancing bimſel, 
he went firſt to Sienna, where his Friend Pinturich, 
employ'd him to make the Cartoons for the Paintings of 
the Library. But he had ſcarce made ſome of them, but 
on the Report of the Works which Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Michel Angelo were painting at Florence, he went t 
to render himſelf more perfect. In fact, as ſoon 4 he 
had conſidered the Manner of thoſe two great Men, he 
formed the Reſolution to change that he had contrafed 
his Maſter's. He returned to Perouſe, where he found 3 
great many Occaſions of exerciſing his Pencil ; 


hither, 


l 


but at the 
Remem- 


3 


em the 


. 2 tude is gran, 
and bis Arms are in d free and eaſy Situation gay, 
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ng only made 


n fact the | 
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of the Works of Leonardo da Vinci, he 
— Time to Florence ; where having work'd 
| 4 Time, to ſtrengthen his Manner, he proceeded 
os where Bramante his Kinſman, who had pre- 
p * Mind of the Pope on the Merit of Rapbael, 
pared 4 him the Work which was to be done in the 
pou Raphael began with the Piece called the School 
gy" then he proceeded to the Diſpute of the Bleſ- 
18 crament 3 and afterwards to the others which are 
fed Chamber of the Signature. The Care he took in 
* are incredible; therefore they did not prove un- 
_ for the Reputation of thoſe Works carried Ra- 
15 Ps Name throughout the whole World. He form- 
1 Delicacy of his Taſte on the antique Statues and 
kale Relevo's. which he deſigned a long Time, with 

extreme Application, and joined to that Delicacy a 
u nes of Manner, which the Sight of the Chapel of 
150 Angelo inſpired him with all at once. 

Beſides the Pains Raphael took of Deſigning after the 
Sculptures, he kept Painters in {taly, and in Greece to 
2 te Uſe as Occaſion ſerved. It is obſerved, 
90 he has left but very few Works imperfect, and that 
te finiſhed extremely his Pictures, though very quickly. 


Reme 
went 


qate of Perfection, that he ſhould have nothing to re. 
oach himſelf with. It is the Reaſon why we ſee of 
tim a Sketch of ſmall Parts, viz. Hands, Feet, and 
pieces of Drapery, which he deſigned three or four 


thoſe he thought the belt. „ 
Though he was very laborious, we ſee very few 
Paintings of his own Hand. His whole Occupation was 


the Palace Ghigi; except the Galatæa, and a ſingle 
Angle where are the three Goddeſſes, which he has 
painted himſelf. | | „ 


his Age, for one Day having exceſſively abandoned 
himſelf to it, he was ſurprized with a violent Fever; an 
the Phyſicians, from whom having concealed the Cauſe 
of his Illneſs, having treated him for a Pleuriſy, extin- 
| guiſhed entirely what was left of the native Warmth in a 
| Body already exhauſted. He died on the ſame Day he 
was born, viz. Good-Friday, of the Year 1526, in the 
27th Year of his Age. Cardinal Bembo wrote his Epi- 
taph, which I have read in the Church of the Rotunda, 
where he is buried. PII relate here of it but theſe two 
Verſes, which are marvellous. Wh 

Ile hic eſt Raphael timuit quo ſoſpite vinci 

Rerum magna Parens, & moriente mori. 
His Diſciples were Jules the Roman, John Francis, 


& agua, Polidore of Caravage, Matburin, Bartholomeo 


dan Geminiano, Fohn d'Ugins, and others. Some Ger- 
nan have alſo been his Diſciples : As Bernard Van-Or- 
ly of Bruxelles, Michel Coxis of Malines, and others, 
vdo being returned into their Country, took Care of the 
Execution of his Deſigns for Tapeſtries. Beſides. his 


vers of Painting, who frequented his Houſe, and ac- 
Ompanied him abroad. Michel Angelo having met him 
ane Day thus accompanied, told him, in paſſing by 
lim, that he walked, followed like a School-Maſter; 
ad Rapbhae! anſwer*d, that for him he walked alone like 
the Hangman. There had been always a great deal of 
uly between thoſe two great Painters, as it happens, 


0m, Authors not excepted, when their Sentiments are 
dot regulated by a noble and becoming Modeſty. 


Note, That ever fince the Reſtoration of Painting in 

no Painter has acquir'd ſo much Reputation as 
bael; he had a very ſublime Genius, and his 
oughts were excellent. His Vein was fertile, and 
appeared much more ſuch if it had not been mo- 


the antique Works they could diſcover, f 


Ye took all the Care poſſible to reduce them to ſuch a 


Times for the fame Subject; and then choſe among them 


1 Deſign, not to leave idle the great Number of Pupils 
who have executed his Deſigns in ſeveral Places, par- 
ticularly in the Lodges, and Apartments of the Va- 
tican, in the Church of Our Lady of the Peace; and in 


| His Paſſion for Women killed kins in the Flower of 


ourngs is ſupplied in an ample 


Pemi, called Il Fattore, Peregrino of Modena, Perrin of the 


the Deſign, and the Expreſſions. The Thoughts of 


4% Bagna Cavallo, Timothy d'a Urbino, Vincent dn the Antique are fimple, ſublime, and natural; thoſe _ 


Pupils, he had a great Number of young Students and 


commonly, between Perſons of the ſame Profef- 


| derated by the great Exactneſs wherewith he finiſhed 


all Things. He was rich in his Inventions. It appears 
that he had very nice Principles to diſpoſe all the 
Things he had invented'; and if his Figures were not 
grouped of Lights and Shadows, they were by their 


Action diſpoſed, in ſo ingenious a Manner, that the 
Groups thereof have always been ſeen with Pleaſure. 


His Attitudes are noble, according to their Conve-" 
niencies, contraſted without Affectation, expreſſive, 
natural, and ſhew very fine Parts. 0 
His Deſign is very correct, and he has joined in it 
the Correctneſs, Elevation, and Elegance of che An- 


tique, to the Simplicity of Nature, without affecting 


any Manner. He has ſhewn a great deal of Variety 


in his Figures, and much more in his Airs of the 
Head, which he borrowed from Nature, as from 'the 


Mother of Variety, adding always to it a grand Cha- 
rater in the Deſign. Ro DD 
His Expreſſions are juſt, fine, ſublime, and ſharp ; 
they are moderated without Infipidity, and lively with- 
out Exaggeration. i | 
His Draperies were, in his Beginnings, of a little 


Manner, but of a grand Taſte, at the End, and 
throughout a fine Artifice. | 


The Plaits thereof are in 
a good Order, and ſhew always the Naked in Flatter- 


ing it, as it were, with Delicacy, and particularly a- 
bove the Joints. | | 


« 


He may, notwithſtanding, be reproached with 71 


ing dreſſed his Figures almoſt always with the ſame 


Stuff, in Subjects which could admit a Variety of them, 
and receive more Ornament from it: I Tpeak in the hi- 
ſtorical Subjects, for in the fabulous and allegorick, 
where Divinities are introduced, a greater Regard muſt 
be had to the Majeſty of the Plaits, than to the Rich- 


neſs of the Stuffs. 


As Raphael took an extreme Care to deſign cor- 


rectly, and was jealous, as it were, of his Contours, 


he has marked them a little too hard; and his Pencil 
is dry, though light and ſmooth. His Landſkip is 
neither of a grand Taſte, nor of a Beau-faire. 

His local Colours are neither brilliant, nor choaking, 
they are neither very true, nor very falſe, but the 


| Shadows are a little too black. He had never a very 
clean Intelligence of the Clair-obſcure, though he 


ſeems, by his laſt Work, that he had ſearched it, and 
endeavour'd to acquire it; as it may be ſeen in the 


' Tapeſtries of the Acts of the Apoſtles, and in his 
= Picture of the Transfiguration, | | 


But what Raphael wanted on the Side of the Co- 


anner by a Quan- 
tity of other excellent Parts he was Maſter of. He 


has even painted ſeveral Pieces where the Colours and 


Lights are fo well placed, that they could be com- 


pared with thoſe of the Titian. SID 1 
The Pouſſin {aid of Raphael, that he was an Angel, 


compared with the modern Painters, and an Aſs com- 


pared with the Antique. That Judgment cannot be 
Thoughts, the Taſte, the Correctneſs of 


of Raphael are ſo likewiſe. The Deſign of the An- 


tique is correct, diverſified according to the Conve- 


veniencies, and of a grand Taſte; that of Raphael is 
ſo likewiſe: The Antique are learned and preciſe in 


the Collocation of the Muſcles, and nice in their Of- 
fices; Raphael was not ignorant of that Part, We 
muſt confeſs, notwithſtanding, that thoſe who have 


ſtudied carefully the Anatomy, with Regard to Paint- 
ing, can obſerve in the Antique a greater Preciſion, 
and a ſtill greater Delicacy in the Actions of the Muſ- 
cles, than is ſeen, I do not ſay in Raphael only, bur 
in any other Painter whatever, | ED 

I agree, that that great Regularity and Delicacy in 
the Action of the Muſcles, regulate the Preciſion of © 
the Contours ; but I do not ſee that Raphael has enough 
deviated from it to repute him an Aſs in Compariſon 


of the Antique. It is true, that Raphael has tormed 


the Sublimity of his Taſte on the fine Statues; that they 


ſhewed him the right Way, and he followed them 
| blindly at firſt; but perceiving afterwards, that the 


Road of Painting was different from that of the Sculp- 
ture, he retains of the Leſſons of this but what was 


- neceflary for his Art, and deviated from it in Propor- 


tion 
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tion as he advanced in Age and in Knowledge. That 
Difference is ſenſible in the Pictures he has painted 


at different Times, the laſt of them approaching 


nearer the Character of Nature. 
The Pouſſin, on the contrary, as well as Hannibal 
Carrache, quitted what they had of that Character, 
in Proportion as they applied themſelves more to 
the Antique. They could follow the Example of 
| Raphael, do the one, and not omit the other; for 
that excellent Man did not only retain the good Taſte, 
the Sublimity, and Beauty of the Antique, but has 
ſeen a Thing in it, which neither the Pouſſin, nor the 
Carache could perceive, viz. the Grace. He had re- 
ceived that Gift from Nature in ſo great a Plenitude, 
that it is ſpread over all that is come out of his Pencil; 
and no Body can diſpute it with him, except it be 
Corregio; and if the Grace has repaired in this what 
he wanted on the Side of the Regularity of the De- 
ſign, Raphael has made a Uſe of it, which has put in 
a fine Light, the profound Knowledge he had not 
only in that Part, but likewiſe in all the other which 
have gained him the Reputation of the greateſt Painter 
in the Werd. | | 
JuLEs the Roman, Was the beloved Diſciple of Ra- 
pbael, as well for his great Capacity in Painting, as for 


the Conformity of Manners. He had took entirely the 
Taſte of his Maſter, not only in the Execution of the 


Deſigns he received from him, but likewiſe in what he 


did himſelf. Raphael treated him as if he had been 
his Son, and inftituted him his Heir, together with 
John Francis Penni, called Il fatore. After Raphael's 
Death, thoſe two Painters finiſhed ſeveral Works, which 
their Maſter had left imperfect. Jules, was not only 
an exceilent Painter, but underſtood, beſides, perfectly 
well the Architecture. The Cardinal of Medicis, after- 
wards Clement VII. employed him to build the Palace, 
called at preſent the Vigne Madame; and after he had di- 
rected the Architecture thereof, he made the Paintings 
and the Ornaments. * 1 8 

The Death of Leo X. diſconcerted a little Jules the 


Roman, by the Election of Adrian VI. whoſe Pontificate, 


which laſted but one Year, had expelled the Arts from 
Rome, and reduced the. Learned to die of Miſery, as they 
do at preſent in molt Parts of Europe, if it had laſted 
longer; but Clement VII. who ſucceeded him, was no 


ſooner elected, but he employ*d Jules in the Hall of 


Conſtantine, where the Hiſtory of that Emperor had 


been began by Raphael, who had made all the Deſigns 


thereof. That Work ended, Jules the Roman applied 
himſelf to ſeveral Pictures for Churches, and for private 
"Perſons. He began then to change his Manner, and to 


give into the Red, and Black for Colouring, and in the 


Severe for the Deſign. _ | nat ns 
Frederick Gonzagua, Marquiſs of Mantua, informed 

cf the Capacity of Jules, called him near his Perſon ; his 

good Fortune conducted him thither ; for having made 


the Deſigns of twenty-five very obſcene Prints, which 
had been engraved by Mark Antony, and to which the 
Aretin had made ſo many Sonnets, he had been ſeverely 


puniſhed, if he had been found in Rome at that Time, 
The Severity wherewith Mark Antony was treated, is a 
Proof thereof. The Engraver was impriſoned, where 
he ſuffer'd a great deal, and had certainly loſt his Life, 
if the Credit of the Cardinal of Medicis, and of Baccio 
Bandinelli, had not ſaved him. | | | 

| Mean while Jules worked at Mantua, where he gave 
eternal Marks of his moſt profound Knowledge in Archi- 
tecture and Painting. He built there the Palace of the 
T, and render'd the City of Mantua more beautiful, 
ſtrong, and wholeſome; and with Regard to his Works 
of Painting, it may be ſaid, that it is at Mantua, he 
gave a greater Flight to his Genius, and where he ſhew- 
ed himſelf ſuch as he was. He died at Mantua in 1546, 


aged 50, to the great Regret of the Marquiſs, who 


loved him as his Brother. He left a Son called Raphael, 

and a Daughter married to Hercules Malateſta, | 
Among lus Diſciples, the beſt were the Primatice, 

'who came to France, and a Mantuan called Rinaldi, 

who died young. 8 

Note, That Jules Roman, was the firſt and beſt Diſciple 
of Raphael. His Imagination, which was buried as ir 
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were in the Execution of the Deſi ; 
while he remain'd under his Diſepine 3s Maſter, 
once its Flight, when he found himſelf at 1 a 
for after he had produced ſeveral Picture," 
Eaſel, and painted very great Works in the v. iche 
on the Deſigns of Rapbael, as well before, as * N 
Death of that illuſtrious Maſter, he change q alter the 
his Manner, and abandon'd himſelf to the Ter Pelently 
of his Genius in the Works he painted « de 
It was no longer that gracious Vein, nor that { 75 
of Imagination, which though borrowed. 123 
doubt if ſome Pictures, which were the 
of his Pencil, were his or his Maſter's. 
entirely his own Maſter, he animated his Works k, 
much more extraordinary Ideas, and ſtill more adde 
five, but leſs natural than thoſe of Raphael Harl 
ventions were adorned with poetical Production = 
his Diſpoſitions little common, but of a good =" 
The great Progreſſes he had made in the Belles L 
tres, proved very beneficial to him in his Studie, 5 
Painting ; for in deſigning the antique Sculptures, 1 


ft Fire 
Pr oductions 


Being then 


extracted from them thoſe Marks of Erudition we ſee 


in his Paintings. 
It ſeems, that he was occupied of nothin, 
the Sublimity of his — Fr 5 
execute them with the ſame Vivacity he had ood y 
them, he was contented with a Practice of Def 1 
had choſen, without changing either his Airs of the 
Heads, or his Draperies. It is even viſible enough 


that his Colouring, which was never very good, be. 


came thereby ſtill more neglected, For his local 


Colours, which give into the Brick and Black, are not 
ſupported by any Intelligence of the Clair-obſcure. | 
His lofty Manner of Deſigning, and his terrible 


_ Expreſſions are ſo much turn'd into an Habit, that 
his Works are eaſily known. That Manner is very 
great, it is true, becauſe he had formed it on the an- 
tique Baſs-Relievo's, which he had ſtudied with great 
Application; but thoſe fine Things, which ſuffice 
alone to make a good Sculptor, want to be accom- 
panied with the Truths of Nature, to form a great 
Painter. The Draperies, which moſt commonly con- 
tribute to the Majeſty of the Figures, are the Shame 
of his; for they are poor, and of a bad Taſte, 
Voery little Variety is ſeen in his Airs of the Head; 
that found in his Works conſiſts only in the different 
Sorts of Objects he has filled his Compoſitions with, 
and in the Dreſſes which render them rich: It proceeds 
from the Univerſality of his Genius for all Kinds of 
Painting; for he has painted equally well the Figures, 
the Landſkips, and the Animals ; fo that his Works 
will be always, in what they contain, the Admiration 
of all the Learned, | „ 


Joan Francis PENNI, called I fattore, becauſe he 
was conſider'd as Raphael's Steward, was very learned, 
particularly in the Deſign ; he painted ſeveral Things on 
the Thoughts of Raphael, which paſs for the Produc: 
tions of the Pencil of that excellent Maſter, eſpecially in 


the Palace Chigi; as a Connoiſſeur may very well ſee, | 


when he examines them with Attention. He had a par: 


ticular Inclination for the Landſkip which he paintedvery | 


well, and adorned with beautiful Buildings. 

After his Maſter's Death, he affociated himſelf with 
Jules Roman, and Perrin del Vagua, and all three tog, 
ther finiſhed what Raphael had left imperfect, as well of 
the Hiſtory of Conſtantine, as ſeveral other Works of the 


Palace of Belvedera. But they parted on the Occaſion | 


of a Copy which the Pope wanted of the Picture of 
the Transtiguration, becaule that Original was to be {nt 
to France. Il fattore went to Naples in View of working 


for the Marquiſs del Vaſte, but his puny Conſtitution 


would not permit him to live long there; and he dl 


in 1528, being then only 40 Years of Age. 


ANDREW DEL SARTE of Florence, learned the fit 
Principles of the Art of Painting, from Pielto m. 
He uſed to employ, while he lived with that Painter, 
Sundays and Holydays in Deſigning after the beſt Maſters, 


but elpecially after Leonardo da Vinci, and Michel Angelo, | 
whereby he became in a few Years a very good _ 
He found his Maſter too tedious in the Execution of 1 
Works and left him. He has painted a great Num a 
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| of Madond's. 


The Reputation of Andrew increaſing he 
- red for ſeveral Places; but the Piece which _ 
12 moſt Praiſes, and which is one of the beſt he has 


bum is a St. Sebaſtian, for the Church of St. Gal. 


' He came into Fance at the Inſtances of Francis I. 
here he made ſome Pictures; and though he had begun 
- t of St. Jerome for the Queen, and obtain'd the King's 
1 ye to go to Florence, under Pretence of fetching his 
Wife, from whom, ſaid he, he had lately received a 
Letter 3 inſtead of returning at the Time appointed, 
he ſpent his Own Money, and that the King had given 
vim to buy Pictures. At laſt he died of the Plague at 
Florence, in 1530 3 and in the 40th Year of his Age, a- 
dandoned by his Wife and Friends. He left ſeveral Pu- 
is, among whom were Giacomo de Ponturmo, Andrea 
zellas who worked in France, Giacamo Sandro, 
ranciſco Salviati, and George Vaſari. T6. 
Giacomo DE PonTURMo, born in Tuſcany, had ſe- 
eral Maſters in the Art of Painting, for he was firſt 
Diſciple of Leonardo de Vinci, afterwards of Mariotto Al- 
rtinelli, then of Pietro Cofimo, and laſtly of Andrew de! 
Grit, He acquired a great Reputation by his f Paint- 
ings at Florence. But having undertook to paint the 
Chapel of St. Laurence of the Duke of Florence, and 
wanting, in that Work, which laſted twelve Years, to 
appear ſuperior to all others, he ſnewed, on the con- 
ary, that he was become inferior to himſelf. He was 
1 very honeſt Man and very humble. But what was ftill 
more worthy of Admiration in him is, that among all 


il ſpoke of the Abſent, whoſe Part he always took. 
Hydropſy, in 1556, aged 63. | 


vapio, in the Milaneſe, came to Rome, while Leo X. was 
aiding ſome new Edifices to the Vatican, and as he did 
not know what Occupation to follow to get a Liveli- 
hood, he turn*d Labourer, and carried the Mortar to the 


that laborious Employment till he was eighteen Years of 
Age (for he was very young when he came to Rome.) 
Painters to execute his Deſigns. Polydore, who carried 


at the Sight of the Paintings, and ſollicited by his Genius 
to become a Painter. 


the young Painters, that he contracted a Friendſhip with 
them, and having acquainted them with his Deſign, they 


made fo prodigious a Progreſs in the Deſign, that Ra- 
pbae! himſelf was ſurprized at it, and employed him 


had the greateſt Share in the Execution of the Lodges 
of Raphael, he had likewiſe the principal Glory thereof. 
The Care he knew his Maſter had taken to deſign after 
the Antique made him follow the fame Road. wk IG 

He has painted but few Pictures on the Eaſel, and al- 


tour, in Imitation of the Baſs-Relievo's. | 
TFolidore contracted at firſt a ſtrit Friendſhip with Ma- 
thurin of Florence, and the Conformity of their Genius, 


| Made them Companions of Study and Employments ; 


which laſted till A Iatburiu's Death, which happened in 
1526, after he and Matburin had filled Rome with their 
Works, and he thought of enjoying peaceably the Fruit 
of his Labours, Rome was beſieged by the Spaniards, in 
1527, and the Learned forced to ſink under the Misfor- 


Where he was obliged to work with indifferent Painters, 
Wthout finding any Occaſion to make himſelf known, 
Cauſe the Nobility of the Country were then more cu- 


| WWof fine Horſes, than of Painting. Therefore find- 
> himſelf without Employment, and obliged to ſpend 


at he had got at Rome; he paſſed into Sicily; and as 


- *© Was as good an Architect, as a Painter, thoſe of 


Mina gave him the Direction of the 9/17" Hoa Arches, 
which they erected to the Emperor Charles V. at his Re- 
Urn from his Expedition of Tunis. That Work finiſhed, 
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tis other good Qualities, he could never bear to hear 
All his Works were done at Florence, where he died of 


ſeveral Houſes at Rome, on which he has painted Baſs- 
pol DORO of Caravagio, born in the Village of Cara- | 


Maſons who worked at thoſe Buildings, He followed 


Raphael employ'd then at the ſame Place ſeveral young 
often the Mortar for Plaiſtering their Freſco, was moved 
He took at firſt for Model the 
Works of Jobn of Udine, and the Pleaſure he had to ſee 


that Painter work, began to unfold the Talent he had 
for Painting; he became fo civil and complaiſant near 


gave him Leſſons which increaſed his Courage. He ſoon 


lometimes afterwards among the others. But he ſoon 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much from the reſt, that as he 


molt all his Works are in Freſco, and of the ſame Co- 


tunes of the War, or to fly. Polidore went to Naples, 


Polidore finding no more Employment at Mana, pro- 
Yrtioned to the Sublimity of his Genius, and being only 
tained there by the Careſſes of a Woman he loved, 

he took the Reſolution to return to Rome, but as he was 

at the Eve of his Departure, his Footman, who had 
watched a long Time for an Opportunity to rob him, 
having aſſociated himſelf with other Ruffians, ſurprized 
him in his Bed, ſtrangled him, and ſtabbed him ſeveral 

Times with Ponyards. After they had committed that 

horrible Murder, they carried Polidore's Body to the 

Door of his Miſtreſs, ro make People believe, that ſome 

Rival had killed him in that Houſe ; but God permitted 

that the Crime was diſcover'd. The Aſſaſſins being 

fled, no Body thought of any Thing elſe but of pitying 
the unhappy Fate of Polidore, when his Servant affecting 
to lament it, likewiſe, in the Preſence of a Count, his 
deceaſed Maſter's Friend, did it in fo aukward a Man- 
ner, that the Count perceiving it, had him arreſted, 


The Servant defended himſelf fo very ill, that he was ap= 


plyed to the Queſtion, where having confeſſed all, he 
was condemn'd to be drawn and quarter'd. Polidore was 
extremely regretted by the Inhabitants of Maſina, who 


buried him in a very handſome Manner in the Cathedral 
Church in 1543. | | 


Note, That in the Avidity Polidore had to learn, he 


thought he could do no better than to follow the Steps 
of his Maſter; and knowing that Raphael had formed 


his Taſte of Deſign on the antique Sculptures, he 


made it his principal Study, and the chief Occupa- 
tion of his Life was to imitate them. We ſee yet 
ſome very beautiful Remains of it, on the Faſcade of 


Relievo's of his own Invention. RE : 
His Genius, which was extremely quick and fertile, 
and the Studies he had made on the Baſs-Relievo's, 


= R him to repreſent Battles, Sacrifices, antique 


aſes, Trophies, and Ornaments, compoſed of what 
Antiquity has left us the moſt remarkable in that 
Matter. 3 e e ee 
But what's more ſurpriſing is, that notwithſtanding 
bis extreme Application to the antique Sculptures, he 
had known the Neceſſity of the Clair-obſcure in Paint. 
ing, and was the only one of the Roman School, who 
has formed Principles thereof, and practiſed. them; 
In fact, the great Maſſes of Light and Shadow, he 
has obſerved, ſhew very well that he was perſuaded, 
that the Eyes wanted that Repoſe to enjoy Pictures 
more at Eaſe. It is in View of that Principle, that in 
the Friezes he has painted black and white, he has ga- 
thered the Objects whereof he has compoſed his 
Groups with ſo much Intelligence, that it is not poſ- 
ſible to ſee finer any where elle.  _ 1 
The Love he had for the Antique, has not hinder'd 
him from ſtudying the Natural, and his Taſt: of 
Deſign, which is very great and very correct, is a Mix- 
ture of both. He had an eaſy and excellent Practice 
thereof, and his Airs of the Head are lofty, noble, and 
expreſſive. His Thoughts are ſublime; his Diſpoſi- 
ſitions full of Attitudes very well choſen, his Drape- 
_ ries well thrown, and he painted the Landſkip of a 
good Taſte. His Pencil is light and ſoft. After Ra- 
Pbael's Death, who employ d him in the great Works 
of the Vatican, he has ſeldom colour'd, applying him- 
ſelf wholly to paint in Freſco of Clair-obſcure. | 
The Genius of Polidore has a great Report to that 
of Jules Roman; their Conceptions were quick, and 
formed on the Taſte of the Antique; their Deſign 
great and ſevere, and the Way they followed new and 
extraordinary: The Difference between them is, that 
Jules Roman, animated his poetical Conceptions by 
the ſingle Impetuoſity of his Vein; and that Polidore 
made a particular Uſe of the Contraſte, as the moſt _ 
powerful Means to give a Soul and Motion to his 
Works. It appears, beſides, that the Genius of Po- 
lidore, was more natural, pure, and better regulated 
than that of Jules Roman, 5 ; Th 


 MasrTzer Roux, born at Florence, had no Maſter in 
Painting, he applied himſelf to the Works of Michel 
Angelo, and wanted to invent a Manner peculiar to him- 
ſelf; his Genius was fertile, and his Manner of deſigning 
a little ſavage, though learned, He worked much at 

e 1 | Rome, 
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Rome, and at Perouſe in Raphael's Time. The Misfor- 
tunes which agitated his Life, gave him Occaſion to 
come into France. Where Francis I. gave him a Pen- 
ſion, and the Direction of the Works carrying on then 
at Fontainbleau; his Majeſty gave him likewiſe a Pre- 
bend of the St. Chapel : So that the King's Affection and 
his own Merit acquired him a great Reputation. One 


may judge of his Capacity by the great Gallery of Fon- 


tainbleau, which is of his Hand. | 
Maſter Roux was a handſome Man, and had culti- 
vated his Mind by ſeveral Knowledges: But he tarniſhed 
all his good Qualities by the ſhameful Death he pro- 
cured to himſelf ; for having caus'd Franciſco Pellegrino 
his intimate Friend to be arreſted, under Suſpicion that 
he had robbed him of a conſiderable Sum, he ſued 
him ; and the Judges, after he had been applied to the 
Queſtion, declared him innocent. Pellegrino thus ſet at 
Liberty, publiſhed a Libel againſt Maſter Roux, who 
thinking that he could never appear, with Honour aiter- 
wards, ſent to Melun for Poiſon, under Pretence that it 
was to make Varniſh, and took it at Fontainbleau, of 
which he died, in 1541. e 
Francisco MazzorLi, called the PARM ESAN, born 
at Parma in 1504; learned painting of his two Couſins, 
and made very great Progreſſes therein, by the Facility 
and Vivacity of his natural Genius. He was invited to 
Rome by the Reputation of Raphael, and Michel Angelo, 
While he was yet but twenty Years of Age; where he 


ſtudied after the good Things, and particularly after 


Raphael. He painted ſeveral Pieces, which gained him 


a Reputation, and the Affection of Pope Clement VIII. 
He worked with ſo much Application, that the ſame 
Day the Spaniards entered Rome, and plundered it, the 


Soldiers found the Parmeſan at work with the ſame 
Tranquility Protogenes did while Rhodes was beſieged. 
That Security ſurprized the firſt Spaniards who enter'd 
his Houſe ; and the Beauty of his Paintings touched them 
In ſuch a Manner, that they retired without doing him 
any Harm : But others came who rook all he had. He 


returned to his Country, and paſſing through Bologna, 


found a great deal of Work, which ſtopped him there 
for a conſiderable Time. Afterwards he proceeded to 
Parma. He plaid very well on the Lute, and gave it 
often more Time than to his Painting. What he can be 


reaſonably reproached with is, of having abandoned him 


ſelf in ſuch a Manner to Chymiſtry, that he neglected 


not only Painting, but likewiſe the Care of his own. 


Perſon, and became almoſt wild. He has engraved on 
Wood of Clair-obſcure ſome of his Deſigns, and ſeveral 
in Aqua-fortis, having been the firſt who uſed that Kind 
of Engraving, at leaſt in Lay. He kept in his Houſe 
an Engraver, called Antonio Frentano , who robbed 
him at Bologna of all his Plates and Deſigns ; and though 


he recovered the greateſt Part of them, that Thing 


reduced the Parmeſan almoſt to Deſpair. At laſt hav- 
ing obſtinately purſued his Chymiſtry, he loſt his Time, 
Money, and his Health, and died in a miſerable Condi- 
tion of a Diarrhza, accompanied with a Fever, in 1540, 
being yet but 36 Years of Age, 50 


Note, That the Genius of the Parmeſan was entirely 


turned on the Side of the Gentle and Graceful; and 


though he imagined with Facility, he minded not ſo 


much to fill his Compoſition with becoming Objects, 
as to deſign his Figures with a graceful Air, and to 
give them Attitudes which could ſhew fine Parts and 
give them Life and Action. But as his Genius was 
not of a great Extent, the Attention he gave to his 
Figures in particular diminiſhed much that he owed 
to the Expreſſion of his Figures in general. His 
Thoughts beſides were pretty common, and we don't 
ſee that he has penetrated very far into Man's Heart, 
nor enter'd the Paſſions of the Soul; but though the 
Gracefulneſs which is in his Works, be, as it were, 
bur ſuperficial, he has notwithſtanding found the Se- 
cret to flatter the Eyes with many Charms. He in- 


vented eaſily, and gave much Grace to his Attitudes, 


as well as to his Heads; and one can judge by his 
Works, that he rather choſe to pleaſe, than he was 
occupied with the true Expreſſion of his Subject. He 
ſeldom conſulted Nature which is the Mother of the 
Diverſity, or he reduced it to the Habit he had con- 
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Name was Buonacaſi. At Rome he worked half the 


ments, or deſigning Baſſo-Relievo's. Sometimes in the 


ments of the Vatican; applying himſelf at the fame 


took him with John of Udin# to help him in the Exec 


River Jordan, the Battle where Joſhua 


tracted, graceful it is true, but which fell in 
called Manner. A Painter that conſiders 
an Object, muſt conſider it in the Variety as 1 
Number of its Effects; and if a Painter be for I * 
Reiteration in the ſame Work, it muſt be ay, OM 
Regard to his Deſigns, for which he is not obl; Koo 
conſult Nature ſo exactly, nor take the Py, ws 
which are expected for the Pictures. I know beſide -n 
that whatever Studies Painters make after Nat - 
their particular Taſte determines them always to 8 
Choices which call them back, and into which + = 
inſenſibly fall. The Parmeſan has certainly = 
reiterated the ſame Airs, and the ſame Proportio en 
But his Choice is ſo fine, that what has pleaſed Pon 
his Works, pleaſes beſides every where it is found 4 
His Taſte of Deſign is ſweet, and learned. 
ideal and Manner-wiſe. He affected to make "vp 
Extremities of the Members delicate and lean. mY 
Attitudes are noble, lively, and agreeably contrates 
His Airs of the Head graceful, rather than of a grand 
Taſte ; his Expreſſions general, and without Cha. 
rafter, his Draperies light and well contraſted , th 
are, tis true, of the fame Stuff, and the Pleat 
thereof much undecided : But as they are in ſmall 
Number, they give a Taſte of Greatneſs to the Parts 
they cover. He has often made ſome flying, which 
give a great deal of Motion to his Figures, but the 


to what's 
Nature as 


_ Cauſe thereof is not always very uſt. 
Notwithſtanding the Vivacity of his Genius, and 
the Facility of his Pencil, he has made bur few Pic- 
tures, having employ'd moſt of his Time in deſigning | 
and in engraving Plates. The little I have ſen a" 
his Painting gives me an Idea of a pretty good Clair. 
obſcure z but his local Colours are very common, and 
very little reſearched. It is the Parmeſan, who firſt 
found the Secret, by means of two Copper Plates to 
print on a Paper of half-teint the White and Black, 
and give thereby a greater Roundneſs to the Prints; 
but he did not continue the Uſe of that Invention, 
which wants too much Care, 


 Pzxrin DEL Vaca, born in Tuſcany, where he was 
brought up in great Poverty, was but two Months old 
when his Mother died. His Father was a Soldier, and 
a Goat his Nurſe. Being come young to Florence, he 
was put to a Grocer, where he was employ'd to carry 
to Painters the Colours and Pencils they wanted. He 
took Occaſion from thence to apply himſelf to the De- 
ſign, and in a ſhort Time became the moſt learned of 
all the young Painters of Florence. An indifferent Painter 
called Vaga, going to Rome, carried him along with 
him, whence he was always called de! Vaga, for his 


Week for Painters, and employ'd the other half with 
the Sundays and Holidays in deſigning for his own Study. 
He made a Mixture of all the good Things; ſometimes 
he was found among Ruins, in queſt of antique Orn 


Chapel of Michel Angelo, and ſometimes in the Apart 


Time to the Anatomy, and other Studies neceſſary to 
form a great Painter. The Fruits of that Conduct made 
him ſoon acquainted with the Learned, ſo that Raphat 


tion of his Deſigns. WE . | 
Of all thoſe that worked in his Time, none has % 
well underſtood the Ornaments, nor gave into Raphael's | 
Taſte, with more Security, Grace, and Boldneſs; 5 
one may judge among other Things, by the Fainting | 
of the Lodges he has executed, viz. the Paſlage of the 
ſtopt the Sun, 
the Nativity, the Baptiſm, and the laſt Supper of * 
Lord. The Affection Raphael had for him po 
him other conſiderable Works in the Vatican. But de 
Plague made him quit Rome and go to Florence, u 
after he had painted ſome Pieces, the Plague being ©? 

he returned to Rome. Raphael being dead he ws 
himſelf with Jules Roman, and Franciſco del Fatort, 
the Works which remained unfiniſhed in the Ma on "1 
and to cement their Friendſhip he married at = dege 
Time Franciſco's Siſter, in 1525, but in 1527 5 


of Rome, by che Spaniards, parted them. Du ws 


ed at a high Rate. He went to Genoa, 

bier 15 2 the Palace which the Prince Doria 
oy From thence he paſſed to Piſa, to 
” there at his Wife's Intreaties; but after he had 
ſary ſome Works there he returned to Genoa, where he 
* 1 again for the ſame Prince Doria. Afterwards he 
works ain to Piſa, and from thence to Rome, where 
2 Paul III. and the Cardinal Farneſe gave him fo 
Pope Work, that he was obliged to intruſt others with 
Me Execution thereof, contenting himſelf with making 
ue a4 A Time the Pope ſent for Titian to Rome, of 
= Perrin conceived ſo much Jealouſy, that he put all 
NI to make him return ſoon to Venice, in which he 
ri eded ; the great Number of Perrin's Works, and the 
-_ city wherewith he worked them exhauſted his Spi- 
"l the Flower of his Age, fo that at forty-two Years 
rar at moſt of his Time in viſiting his Friends, when 
u Froplexy carried him off, in 1547, the 47th Year 
of his Age. | 
Nut, That of all Raphael's Diſciples none has preſerved 
longer the Character of his Maſter than Perrin del 
aba, I mean the outward Character, and, as it 1s 
ad, the Manner of deſigning. For he was very far 
Fom thinking with the ſame Delicacy; he had a par- 
ticular Genius for the Decoration of Places according 

to their Uſe. His Inventions in that Kind of Paint- 
ing are very ingenious; there is every where Order 
and Grace; and the Diſpoſitions which are but indif- 


He has compoſed them of great, little, and middle 
Parts, placed with ſo much Intelligence, that they ſet 


Figures he has introduced into them are diſpoſed and 
delgned in the Taſte of Raphael; and if Raphael 
ave him in his Beginnings as he did to 70% of Udine, 
{light Sketches of Ornaments, he has executed them 
in a marvellous Detail ; and by the Habit he has con- 
trafted, and the Vivacity of his Genius, has acquired 
in that Kind an univerſal Reputation. The Tapeſtries 
of the ſeven Planets in ſeven Pieces, of which Perrin 
made the Deſigns for Diana of Poitiers, 1s a ſufficient 
Proof of what I have ſaid of him, 3 85 


Joux or Upinz, thus called from the City Udine, 
in Fiulli, where he was born, in 1494; went very 
young to Venice, and having an Inclination for Painting, 
he put himſelf under the Diſcipline of Giorgion, where he 


Balthazar Caſtilioni, Secretary of the Duke of Mantua, 


the Figures ; but as he had applied himſelf more parti- 
wlarly to the Study of Animals, and eſpecially of Birds, 
that he had ſtudied beſides, with Care, the antique Orna- 
ments, and delighted in painting after Nature unani - 
mated Objects, which ſerves for the Dreſſes and Deco- 
rations of the Works; all thoſe Things were more eaſy 


uon of the Ornaments which entered the Compoſition 
of his Pictures, or accompanied them. He made alſo 
© Omaments of Stucco, which he underſtood very 
Fell, the whole on the Deſigns of Raphael, or at leaſt 
m his Sketches. The Inſtruments of Muſick, in the 
ture of St. Cecilia, at Bologna, are of Jobn of Udin?'s 
8 well as all the Ornaments of the Lodges, and 


it the Reſtoration of the Stucco, and of the Manner of 
mploying it: He found the true Materials the An- 
* uſed in that Kind of Work, which is Lime and 
5 of Marble. John of Udine had always expected 
= Reward from Pope Leo X. but finding himſelf 
med by that Poniff's Death, he took a Diſlike for 


POR his Profeſſion, which was in 1450, he returned 
ke me by a Motive of Devotion; and though he had 
Sale himſelf in the Habit of a Pilgrim, and mixed 
0 8 the Mob, Vaſari having diſcovered him by Ac- 
* at the Gate Pauline, engaged him to work for 
ky Pius IV, for whom Jobn of Udine made after- 
das ſeveral Works of Ornaments, He was ſo much 
ed to the Pleaſure of Hunting, that he is thought 
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ferent in his Pictures, are marvellous in his Ornaments. 


off one another by the Compariſon and Contraſte: The 


Bramante. 


paſled ſome Years. From thence he went to Rome, where 


gave him to Raphael, Jobn of Udine painted very well 


to hm, and more advantageous to acquire a Reputa- 
ton; Wherefore Raphael employed him in the Execu- 


oſe of the Vigne Madame. To him we are indebted 


"Ming, and retired to Udine, Sometimes after he had 


the Inventor of the artificial Cow, uſed to approach 
wild Birds. He died in 1564, aged 70, and was bu- 


ried in the Church of the Rotunda near his Maſter Raphael, 


as he had deſired it. 


Mick BL Ax ELO BonuroTT1, Son of Louis Bonu- 
rotti Simoni, of the antient Houſes of the Counts of Ca- 
noſſes, was born in 1474, in the Caſtle of Chicif, in the 
Territory of Arezzo in. Tuſcany, where his Father and 
Mother lived then. They put him to Nurſe in a Village 
called Sataniano, where there were ſeveral Sculptors, his 


Nurſe's Huſband being one of them. The violent In- 


clination he had for the Deſign, obliged his Parents ta 
put him under the Diſcipline of Dominick Gbirlandai. 
The Progreſs he made excited ſo much the Envy of his 
Companions, that one of them called Torrogiano, ſtruck 
him on the Noſe, of which he carried the Mark all his 
Life-time. He thought that the beſt Means to be re- 
venged of it was to conquer by his Studies and Works 
as he did, the Jealouſy of his Competitors, and to gain 
the Eſteem of the Great. 5 he. & 
He made uſe of the Love which Laurence of Medicis 
had for the Arts, to ere at Florence an Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture. He took Care of it with Ap- 
plication and Succeſs, when the Troubles of the Houſe . 
of Medicis called him to Bologna and Venice, whence he 
return'd ſoon to Florence. It was at that Time that 
having made the Figure of a Cupid he. carried it into 
Rome, and having broke one of its Arms he kept it, arid 
buried the reſt in a Place, which he knew was to be 
digged, and that Figure having been found, it was ſold 
for Antique to the Cardinal of St. Gregory, to whom 
Michel Angelo diſcovered the Thing, ſhewing him the 
Arm he had kept. 5 ; 'y 5 


The Works he made at Rome, but much more the 
Advices of Bramante, at the Inſtigation of Rapbael, de- 
termined the Pope to make him paint his Chapel; Mi- 
chel Angelo, to be aſſiſted in the Work ſent for ſeveral 
Florentines, and among the reſt Grannacci Bugiardino, and 
Juliano di San Gallo; this laſt underſtanding very well 
the Freſco, in which Michel Angelo had no Practice. 
That Work being finiſhed deceived the Expectation of 
ſeveral, and eſpecially of Raphael, who in view of 
making it miſcarry, had procured it to him by means of 
After the Death of Jules II. Michel Angelo went to 
Florence, where he made that marvellous Work of the 
Sepultures of the Dukes of Tuſcany. He was interrupted 
by the Wars, and Michel Angelo obliged to work at the 
Fortifications of that City ; and foreſecing that the Pre- 
cautions he had took too late would be needleſs, he left 
Florence to go to Ferrara, and thence to Venice. The Duke 
Gretti endeavoured to keep him there ; but all he could 
draw from him was a Deſign for the Bridge of Rialto, 
for Michel Angelo was alſo an excellent Architect, as it 
appears from the Palace Farneſe, his own Houſe, and 


the Capitol, which is a Work of a grand Taſte. 


Being returned to Florence, he painted the Fable of 
Leda with Jupiter changed into a Swan, for the Duke 
of Ferrara; but as he thought that Work was not 
eſteemed as it deſerved, Michel Angelo ſent it into France 
by Minio his Diſciple with two Boxes full of Deſigns, 
which were the beſt Part of his Thoughts. King Fran- 
cis I. bought the Leda, which he had put at Fontainbleau, 
and the reſt was diſſipated by the unexpected Death of 
Minio, That Leda was repreſented in a Paſſion of Love 
ſo laſcivious, that M. des Noyers Secretary of State under 
Louis XIII. ordered it to be burnt by a Principle of 
Conſcience. | mo 


Michel Angelo, painted by Pope Paul III's Order, 


the Univerſal Judgment; which is an inexhauſtible Source 


for thoſe who ſearch to fathom the Art of Painting 
Michel Angelo took incredible Pains for the Perfection of 
his Art. He loved Solitude, and uſed to ſay, that 
Painting was jealous, and loved a whole Man to itſelf, 
and alone. When aſked why he would not marry, he 
anſwered, that Painting was his Wife, and his Works 
his Children. 

Michel Angelo had very grand Ideas, for which he 
was not indebted to his Maſters, the Sight of the An- 
tiques, and the Elevation of his Genius had inſpired him 
with them. He was learned and correct in his Deſign, 
and the Taſte thereof is terrible, if I may uſe that Ex- 


3 preſſion. 
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of the Antique, will always be obliged to confeſs, that 
it is a ſpecifick Remedy againſt the common Poverty of 
Nature. Several notwithſtanding who grant the Subli- 


mity of Michel Angelo's Thoughts, find them very little 


natural, and ſometimes extravagant. They ſay likewiſe 
that his Deſign is loaded, though learned; that he has 
took too many Licences againſt the Rules of Perſpective, 
and has not underſtood the Part of Colouring. Vl ſpeak 


of it in. the Reflections on his Works. It ſuffices to ſay, 


that that great Man was not only beloved and eſteemed 
of all the Sovereigns of his Time, but that beſides he 
will be the Admiration of all Poſterity. He died at 
Rome in 1564, aged 90. The Duke Coſmo of Medicis, 
had him dug out, in the Night, and carried to Horence, 
where he was buried anew in the Church of the Holy 
Croſs, in which very magnificent Obſequies, were cele- 
brated, and where his Sepulture is ſeen in Marble, con- 
ſiſting of three marvellous Figures, viz. Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture, all three of his own Hand. 


Note, That Michel Angelo was one of the firſt who has 


baniſhed from /aly, the poor Manner, and the Re- 
mains of the Gothick. His Genius was of a vaſt Ex- 
tent, and his Conſtitution had determined his Taſte to 


Severity and Bizzarery ſo that, notwithſtanding, among 


his Bizzare Imaginations, there were ſome extravagant 
Things; there were alſo others of a ſingular Taſte ; 


but of what Kind ſoever his Thoughts were, there was 


always ſome Sublimity in them. As the Learned of 
thoſe Times made the whole Merit of Painting to con-, 
ſiſt in the Excellence of the Deſign, Michel Angelo 
ſtudied that Part with an incredible Application, and 


became a very great Maſter in it, as is plainly ſeen in 
his Works of Painting and Sculpture; but he could 


never join to his grand Taſte the Purity nor the Ele- 
gance of the Contours ; becauſe having conſider'd the 
human Body in its greateſt Strength z and having, 


perhaps, carried too far his Imagination on that Sub- 
ſect, he has made the Member of his Figures too 
large, and loaded his Deſign; not that he has neglect- 


ed the Antique, but as he wanted to be indebted to 
himſelf alone for the Knowledge of his Art ; he has 


ſtill more examined Nature, which he conſider'd as 
his Object, than the antient Statues, unwilling to be 


the Copilt thereof. He underſtood perfectly the Ar- 


ticulation of the Members, the Origin, Inſertion, and 
Office of the Muſcles; but it appears, that he was 
afraid one ſhould not perceive how well he underſtood 
that Science, for he has pronounced ſo much the 
Parts of the Body, that it ſeems he was ignorant, 
that over the Muſcles there is a Skin which ſoftens 
them. He was, notwithſtanding, more circumſpect 


on that in his Sculpture, than in his Painting. Mot 


of his Attitudes are diſagreeable, his Airs of the 
Head lofty, his Draperies too adhering, and his Ex- 


preſſions very little natural. But amidſt the Savage of 


his Productions, we find very often a Sublimity in his 


Thoughts, and ſomething noble in the Figures : Laſt- 


ly, the Greatneſs of his Taſte is properly a Remedy 


againſt the Lowneſs of the Flemiſh. 


Michel Angelo was entirely ignorant of what de- 
pends on Colouring, and his Carnations give entirely 
into the Brick for the Clears, and into the Black for 
the Shadows; whether he has painted himſelf his Pic- 


| tures, or had them painted by the Florentines he had 


called near him to help him in his Works. The ſame 
can't be ſaid of the Pictures which Fra-Baſtian del 
Piombo has painted after the Deſigns of Michel Angelo, 


the Colours whercof are better, and partake much of 


the Venetian Taſte. But to return to the Deſign of 
Michel Angelo, which is the greateſt Merit of his Pro- 


ductions; if that Painter has not render'd it perfect in 


all Points; he has ſnewn, however, ſo great a Capa- 


city in it, that his Works can contribute much towards 


rendering young Students learned in their Art, who 
have Ditcernment enough to make a good Uſe of it. 
Which, » notwithſtanding, we might be ſurprized that 


Michel Angelo's Reputation, ſubſiſts ſtill with ſo much 


Luſtre, if he had not been ſtill more famous for his 
perfect Knowledge of Sculpture and Architecture; 
both civil and military, than of Painting. | 
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preſſion. Thoſe who do not find in it all the Elegance 


Lime. He died in 1547, aged 62, 0 
DAN IEI. RiceiaRELL1, of Volterra, was born at 


rents, who 8 in him a great Inclination for the 
e 


FRA-BAST HAN DEL Pio BO (thus called fro m V 


fice of Fratel del Piombo, which Po pe Clement vi. $ 


him) was born at Venice. His firſt Ma 
Belini, whom he quitted becauſe of the nn, f 
Painter, for the Georgion, where he took a 8 0 — 
of the Colouring, which he never quitted afte - 
He was already in Reputation at Venice, when N 
Ghiſi carried him to Rome, where he choſe Mb 
gelo for Maſter. This was ſo well pleaſed, that he — 
preferred him to Raphael, his Competitor, 2 
a particular Care to advance him in the 
then the Painters of Rome were divided, t 
Pbael, and the others for Michael Angels. 
far from chuſing Raphael for his Maſter, 
to be his Rival in Painting; it is in that Vie 
Picture in Concurrence of that of the Tran«6o...: 
which Raphael was painting then for Nn It 1 
that Picture Fra. Baſtian repreſented the Reſurrectio by 
Lazarus. That Picture is at Narbonne in France. * 0 
my Taſte falls ſhort of that of the Transfiguration of BY 
pbael; for 1 have ſeen gy both. of 
After Raphael's Death, Fra-Baſtian, by hi 
rit, and the powerful Prote&ion Micke Ao - 
himſelf at the Head of the Roman Painters, if Sala PM 
man had not ballanced his Credit. It is true, that ke 
2 in a grand Manner, and it ſuffices to ſay * 
is Works were much like thoſe of Miche! Axel for 
the Deſign, and of the Georgion for the Colouring; but 
he was very tedious in his Productions, wherefore ke has 
left ſeveral Works imperfect. There is a very good one 
of his Hand in the King's Chapel at Fontainbleay which 
repreſents the Viſitation of the bleſſed Virgin, 


that he 
Deſign, 1 
he one for Na. 
Fra. Baſtiay 
even Wanted 
w he made 2 


Angelo, on that he undertook to paint in Oil againſt his 
Sentiment ; that Maſter telling him, that chat Sort of 
Painting was proper for a Woman, and the Freſco for 
a Man. As his Office del Piombo procured him an 
honeſt Subſiſtence, and his Conſtitution, beſides, would 
not admit of much Fatigue, he neglected Painting ; 


applying himſelf ſometimes to Poetry, and ſometimes } 
to Muſick, for he played very well on the Lute, He 


found the Secret to paint in Oil on Walls, without the 
Colours being alterated thereby : It was by Means of 
Plaiſtering compoſed of Pitch, Maſtich, and Quick 


Volterre, a City of Tuſcany, in 1309. He was Diſciple, 
firſt of Antony of Veruille, and afterwards of Balthazar 
of Sienna; but afterwards he followed entirely the Man- 


ner of Michel Angelo, who protected him in ſeveral Oc- | 


caſions. His beſt Works are at Rome, at the Trinity 
of the Mount. He quitted Painting for the Sculpture; 
and it is of him we have the Horſe of Braſs, which is at 
the Place Royal at Paris: That Horſe was to carry the 
Statue of Henry II. but Daniel being ſurprized by Death, 
could not finiſh that Work. He died in 1566, and in 
the 57th of his Age. | | 


_ Francis PRIMATICE, born at Bologna, of noble Pi 


Defign, ſuffer'd him to go to Mantua, where he was fix 
Years, under the. Diſcipline of Jules Roman; he became 
ſo learned in that Space of Time, that on the Deſgnaf 
Jules Roman, he made Battles of Stucco in Baſs-Reliev0, 
and ſurpaſſed in that, and in Painting, the other Pais 
who were at Mantua. 3 | DE 
He was thus helping Jules Roman in the Execution 0 
his Deſigns, when King Francis I. having aſked 4 
young Man that underſtood well the Works of Stucco, 
the Primatice was ſent him. The Confidence the _ 
had in the Capacity of that Painter, engaged hi Mayelty 
to ſend him to Rome in 1540, to buy Antiques. bes 
brought from thence 184 Statues, with a great Quantity 
of Buſto's ; and had the Column of Trajan, the ns 
of Venus, of Laocoon, of Commodus, of the Tiber, oft 


James Barocbe of Vignola, the Whole to be caſt in Yak, 

After Maſter Roux's Death, the Primatic? 7 * 
moted to the Intendency of the Buildings, and r 15 
in a ſhort Time the Gallery that Painter had 5 
He cauſed to be carried to Fontainbleau ſo many >", 
either of Marble or of Braſs, that that Place 25% f, 
like another Rome, in the Works he made there ol gu 


'S 


Nile, and of the Cleopatra of Belvedera, moulded by. 


Fra- Baſtian quarrelled, notwithſtanding, with Miche! 
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ag and Stucco 3 he employed ' Roger of Bologna, Prof. 


Fontana, John Bap t Bugnacavallo, and eſpecially 
2 Diligence ſurpaſſed that of all the others. 
po Eſteem which the whole Kingdom of France had 
* the Primatice, went fo far, that nothing was underta- 
ven without conſulting him. The King gave him the Ab- 
> of St. Martin of Troyes in Champaigne ; and living in a 

ral and elegant Manner, he was not only conſider'd 

12 great Painter, but likewiſe as one of the Nobles of 
3 Court. The Primatice and Maſter Roux brought the 
Taſte into France; for till then all that had been 
= and taſted of the Gothick. The Primatice died 
Y . T1BALD1, called PRLL dt BoLodN A, 
e one of the moſt learned of his Time in Painting 

1d Architecture, both civil and military. He gave the 
11 Proofs of his Capacity at Rome, but the Succeſs of 
te Works: did not render the Workman happier; either 
hecauſe he had not the Talent of ſetting them off ro the 


peſt Advantage, or was not to be ealily ſatisfied. So 


that one Day that Pope Gregory XIII. was gone out thro? 
the angelick Gate to take the Air; and following a By- 
Path, he heard a pitiful Voice coming out from behind 
1 Buſh; he followed it, and ſaw a Man ſtretched on the 
Ground; the Pope approached him, and knowing Pelle- 


prin; he aſked him what Reaſon he had to complain? 


Tm ſet, anſwer'd Pellegrino, a Man in Deſpair. I love 
m Profeſſion 3 1 have took all the Pains imaginable to ren- 
in myſelf perfect in it; I work with Application, and en- 
vdr to perfect my Work, ſo as to be almoſt impoſſible for 
m2 10 leave it or pleaſe myſelf; and all my Cares are ſo lit- 
th rewarded, that 1 cannot live by it. - Therefore as I can- 
ut bear that unhappy State, I came here, reſolved to ſtarve 
mſelf to Death, to be deliver'd from the Miſeries of this 
Weld | Ep We 

The Pope reprimanded him ſeverely on that ſtrange 


' Refolution, and having afterwards calmed his Mind, and 


mſpired him with Courage, he promiſed him all Sorts of 
Soccours; and as Painting had been till then very un- 
grateful to Pellegrino, his Holineſs adviſed him to follow 
Architeure, in which he had ſhewn much Capacity, 
and affured him he would employ him in his Buildings. 
Pillgrins took his Advice, became a very great Archi- 
tet and Engineer, and built very magnificent Edifices, 
Being returned into his Country, he built for Cardinal 
Borromeo the Palace of Sapienza, at Pavia, and was 
choſen by the Milaneſe, to have the Direction of their 
Cathedral Church, which was then building, which, in 
my Opinion, is a very good Piece of Architecture, tho' 
it could have been done better. From thence he was 
called to Spain by Philip II. to work at Painting and 
Architecture in the Palace of the Eſcurial. That King 
ws ſo well fatisfied with his Works, that he gave him 
an hundred thouſand Crowns, and honoured him with 


the Title of Marquiſs. Pellegrino loaded with Honours 


and Riches returned to Milan, where he died at the Be- 
ginning of the Pontificate of Clement VIII. aged about 70. 
Gro E SAVARI, born at Arezzo in Tuſcany, was 


| firſt a Diſciple of William of Marſeille, a Painter on 
Glas; afterwards of Andrew del Sarte, and laſtly, of Mi- 


el Angelo. He accounted for little the Part of the Co- 
louring, becauſe he had not a juſt Notion of it; where- 
fore he was miſtaken in his Calculation; for though he 
delgned very well, his Works have not gained him all 
the Reputation he expected, becauſe he knew nothing of 
the Intelligence of the Colours, or at leaſt becauſe he 
teglefted the Softneſs of the Pencil. However, the 


Feat Practice he had in the Deſign, gave him a mar- 
'ellous Facility, and made him produce a great Quan- 
u of Works. He was a good Architect, and under- 


ſtood very well the Ornaments, either of Architecture or 
*Mmg, which gained him the Eſteem of the Houſe of 
edicis, He died ar Florence, in 1556, aged 64. 


— Academy of Painting he eſtabliſhed at Rome, of 
ch he was elected Prince. He died at Ancona, on a 


uney to Loretto, in 1602, aged 66. | 


*2DBRICK BaRoOcCHe, born at Urbino, is one of th 
| gracious moſt judicious Painters of the World. His 


of Modena, called Meſſer Nicolo, whoſe Ca- 


+ in Painting and Sculpture, was very little conſider- 
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Genius was particulatly for Subjects of Devotion. We. 


diſcover in his Works a very great Penchanr for the 
Manner of the Corregio ; and though he deſigned. more 
correctly than that Painter; his/Contours were neither of 


ſo grand a Taſte, nor ſo natural. He pronounced too 


much the Parts of the Body, and deſigned the Feet of a 
Child of the ſame Character he would have done thoſe 
of a Man. He made his Studies in Paſtel, and reduced 
them moſt commonly to his own Manner. He died at 
Urbino, in 1612, aged 84. Vanius was his Diſciple, 


who like his Maſter, to whom he was inferior in nothing, 


had alfo a very extraordinary Talent for the Subjects ot 
Devotion. He died in 1615, aged 47." 


Jostein, born in the Kingdom of Naples, in 1 5703 


painted the Battles, which are ſeen in the Capitol; which 


are his beſt Performance. He died in 1640, aged 80. 
Moſt of the Painters of his Time followed his Manner; 
which partakes neither from the Antique, nor much from 


Nature. | | 5 
PIETRO BERETINI, of Cortona in Tuſcany, was one 
of the moſt agreeable Painters which was ever ſeen. 


His Genius was fruitful, his Thoughts fine, and his Ex- 


ecution eaſy. As his Talent was for the great Works, 


and his Imagination quick, he could never conſtrain 
himſelf to finiſh entirely a Picture. 5 
He was very little correct in the Deſign, very little 
expreſſive in the Paſſions, very little regular in the Plaits 
of his Draperies, and Manner every where; but every 
where, likewiſe, there was Majeſty, Sublimity, and 
Grace; not that particular Grace, which Raphael and 
Corregio had for their Share, and touches ſenſibly the 


Heart of Men of Wit; but a genetal Grace, Which 


pleaſes every Body, and which conſiſted rather in the 
Habit he had contracted of giving every where an a- 


Expreſſions peculiar to each Object. He ſearched no- 


thing elſe but a beautiful Tout. enſemble; and the Plat- 


fonds of Churches, the Galleries and Palaces of the Great, 
far from diſcouraging him, ſerved rather to feed his Ge- 
nius; whereof we have ſeveral authentick Proofs at Rome, 


in the new Church of the Fathers of the Oratory, in the 


Palace Barberini, in that of Pampbil, and in ſeveral o- 
ther Places at Rome and Florence. | | 466 
His Colouring had nothing bad, eſpecially in the Car- 


nations, which had been ſtill better, if more diverſified. 


For his local Colours, he has no otherwiſe deviated 
from the Roman School, than in giving them that Agree- 
ment which the talians call Vagezza. The Ornaments 
which accompanied his Works were of a great Idea: He 


painted the Landſkip of a good Taſte, and underſtood © 
better Painting in Freſco, than all the Painters who 


practiſed it before him. This excellent Man died in 

„5 ũ 8 

bas” VENETIAN Scnoot. | 
JaMEs BELILINxI, had for his Maſtet Gentile di Fu- 

briano, and was Concurrent of that Dominick aſſaſſinated 


by Andrew del Caſtagno. He is not ſo well known by his 


Works, as by the Education he gave to his Sons Gentile 
and John, who have been the Sources of the Venetian 
School. He died about the Year 1470. | , 


above-mention*d, being the beſt of the Venetian Painters 
of his Time, was employed, with his Brother Jobn, by 


the Senate, to paint the Chamber of the grand Council, 


and painted ſeveral other Things at Venice, moſt of them 
in Diſtemper, becauſe Painting in Oil was not yet much 


in Uſe. Mabomet II. Emperor of the Turks, having 


ſeen one of his beſt Pictures, admired it, and defired to 
have the Author of it to make him Work. He wrote 
to the Republick on that Subject, who fent Bellini to 
him. He was very well received of the Grand Seignor, 
and painted ſeveral Pieces; which pleaſed his ſublime 


Highneſs, particularly Portraits; and as the Turks have a 
| great Veneration for St. John Baptiſt, he painted his De- 
FredzrICK Zxverr, born in a Village of the 

"Uchy of Urbino, called Agnolo in vado, is famous for 


collation, and ſhewed it to Mabomet for his Approba- 
tion: But the Grand Seignor found Fault, in that the 


Skin of the Neck from which the Head had been fo 
lately ſeparated, was too high ; and to confirm his Cri- 
ticiſm, he ſent immediately for a Slave, whoſe Head he 


cauſed to be cut off in Bellini's Preſence; to convince 
him that immediately after the Separation of the Head, 
9 K 7 
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greeable Air to his Heads, than in a ſingular Choice of 


GenTiLe BELLINI, of Venice, eldeſt Son of James | 
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the Skin ſhrinks downwards. The Painter was fo fright- 
ed at that cruel Demonſtration, that he thought he could 
ſtay no longer in Safety at Conſtantinopie; he aſked his 
Leave, under ſome Pretence, and obtained it. The 
Grand Seignor made him ſeveral Preſents, put a Gold 
Chain round his Neck, and wrote to the Republick in 
his Favour; which was the Cauſe that the Republick aſ- 
ſigned him a conſiderable Penſion for his Life, and made 
him Knight of St. Mark. He died in 1501, aged 80. 
Joann Be111w1, Brother and Diſciple of Gentile Bellini, 
eſtabliſhed the Foundations of the Venetian School, by the 
Practice of the Oil, and by the Care he took to paint 


all Things after Nature. Several of his Works are ſeen at 


Venice; the laſt of his Paintings is a Bacchanale he made 
for Apbonſus I. Duke of Ferrara; and happening to die 
while he was Painting it, Titian finiſhed it, and intro- 
duced into it a beautiful Landſkip. That learned and 
grateful Diſciple, to leave the Glory of that Piece to his 


Maſter, wrote theſe Words ( Joannes BELLinvus, . 


M.CCCCCXIV.) Georgian was his Diſciple with the Ti- 
tian. Bellini died in 1512, aged 90. His Picture, and 
that of his Brother, are in the King of France's Cabinet. 


Note, That James and Gentile Bellini, have deſigned of 
a bad Taſte, and have painted in a dry Manner: But 
Jobn Bellini having got the Secret of Painting in Oil, 

has handled his Pencil with more Softneſs, tho' there 
appears ſtill much Dryneſs in his Works; which not- 
withſtanding he deſerves to be diſtinguiſned from thoſe 
who preceded him, not only becauſe he has tranſmit- 
ted liberally to the Painters that have followed him 
in the Practice of Painting in Oil, which he had got by 
Craft from Antony of Meſſina ; but beſides, becauſe he 
_ endeavoured to join the Union to the Vivacity of the 
Colours, which before him made the greateſt Merit 


of the Venetian Painters ; therefore we ſee together in 
the Paintings of Jobn Bellini, a great Neatneſs in his 


Colours, and a Beginning of Harmony which might 
have awaken'd the Talent of Georgion. 


The ſurpriſing Progreſſes of that Diſciple, and thoſe 
of the Titian, have even opened the Eye of their Ma- 


| ſter; for the Paintings of the firſt Manner of John Bel- 
ini, are very dry; and thoſe of the laſt are ſufficient- 


ly ſupported of Deſign and Colouring, to find a Place 


in the Cabinets of the Curious, and there are ſome ſeen 
in the Palace at Vienna, which partake of the Georgion, 
for the Loftineſs of the Colour and Light. 


I be Taſte of his Deſign is a little Cotbick, and his 
Attitudes are not well choſen, but his Airs of the 


Head are noble. 


We ſee no lively Expreſſions in his Pictures, and = 


the Subjects he has treated gave no Room to it, for 


moſt of them are Madona's. He has, notwithſtand- _ 
ing, endeavoured to copy Nature, and has more ſer- 


vilely finiſhed his Works, than he has uſefully applied at Cador, in the Friulli, in the Year 1477. He ſtudied 


- himſelf to give them a good Character. . 
The GOR 10N, thus called for his Courage and advan- 


tageous Height, was born in the Borough of Caftel-Franco, 


in the Marche Treviſane, in 1478. He exerciſed himſelf 
at firſt to deſign carefully after the Works of Leonardo 


de Vinci; and put himſelf afterwards under the Diſci- 


pline of John Bellini, to learn Painting; but his Genius 
having formed him a Talent ſuperior to that of this laſt 
Maſter, he cultivated it by the Light and Conſideration 


of the natural ; which afterwards ſerved him always of 


faithful Witneſs in all his Works. His Taſte lofty and 
terrible, pleaſed extremely Titian, who in View of gain- 
ing ſome Advantage from it, was often at his Houſe, 
and cultivated carefully the Friendſhip they had contract- 
ed at Jobn Bellini, their common Maſter : But the Geor- 
gion, who was jealous of his new Manner, found Means 


| , to forbid, in a gentle Manner, Titian his Houſe ; fo 


that afterwards this became his Concurrent, by the Care 
he took to copy Nature, and by his Reflections, he even 
ſurpaſſed the Georgion, in his Reſearches of the Deli- 
cacies of the natural. But the Georgion has maintain- 
ed himſelf in the Poſſeſſion of a Taſte which no Bo- 
dy elſe could ever gain yet, Moſt of the Works of the 
Georgion are at Venice; and as he painted much in Freſco, 
and has not lived long, his Pictures of the Cabinet are 
cxtreamly rare. He died in 1511, aged 32. 


Note, That as the Geargion lived but 22 , 
made but few great Works, we AR Ges b and has 
the Sublimity of his Genius. The greateſt Co wry 
tion ke has made is at Venice, on the Facade a 
_ Houſe where the German Merchants meet, on ch 2 
of the Canal. He painted that Piece in dee on 
with Titian, who painted another Side of the Build, 
but theſe two Pieces having been almoſt entire] 5 
faced by the Injuries of Time, it is difficult to * 
any very good Conjecture from it; therefore we — 
confine ourſelves within a ſmall Number of Pic 
on the Eaſel he has painted; and as a Painter — 
paints himſelf in his Works of any Kind 
thoſe Georgion has left us, that he had a great Facilj 
in the Mind, and a great Vivacity of Imagination 1 
His Taſte of Deſign is delicate, and has ſomet; 
of the Roman School, though, it be not ms 
pronounced as it ſhould for the Perfection of his _ 
for Georgion took more Care to give a certain Row! 
neſs to his Deſign, than to render it correct. He kad 
grand Taſte, and his Work was eaſy, He was th 
firſt who employed lofty Colours, and one may oy 
der as a Thing ſurprizing, his paſling all at once fro 1 
the Manner of Jobn Bellini, to the ſupreme « 
he carried Colouring to, in joining to an extream 
Force, an extream Sweetneſs. He underſtood ye 
well the Clair-obſcure, and the Harmony of the Ton. 
enſemble. He uſed for his Carnations but four ca ital 
Colours, the judicious Mixture whereof, made the 
whole Difference of Age and Sex. But in thoſe four 
Colours, we muſt not include the White, nor the 
Black. It appears, that the Principles he had found | 
were ſimple, that he poſſeſſed them perfectly, and that 
his greateſt Artifice was to ſet off Things by Compa- 
riſon. | TE on 5 
His Landſkips are of an exquiſite Taſte for the (o- 
lours and for the Oppoſitions; and he had joined to 
his Art the Secret of raiſing the Strength of his Co. 
lours, and of preſerving the Beauty thereof, eſpecially 
in Greehs. Titian having diſcover'd the Degree to | 
which Georgion had carried his Art, imagined that 
that Painter had exceeded the Limits of the Truth, 
He wanted, as it were, to tame the Loftineſs of the 
Colouring he found too ſavage; he moderatedit bya : 
Variety of Teints, in order to render Objects more nau- 
ral, and more palpable; but what Efforts ſoever he has 
made to ſurpaſs his Rival, it is true to fay, that the 
Georgion has always maintained himſelf in his Poſt, 
whence no Body has been capable yet to diſpoſſeſs 
him; and it is certain, that if Titian has made ſome 
Painters run into the Carier of the good Colouring, 
it is Georgion that has opened it to them. 
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TiTlan VECEIII, of a noble Extraction, was born 


only on the natural, which he uſed to copy ſervileh; 
without any Addition or Diminution  - but in 150), hay- 
ing found the grand Effect of the Works of Georgion, be 
followed his Manner, fo that making Lines, he imitated 
the Truths of Nature, which he conſider'd in another 
Light than he did before, and which he ſtudied with a 
extream Application; which did not hinder him from | 
exerciſing himſelf, beſides, in Deſigning with Care aol 
Attention, e TE 
| Georgion perceiving the Progreſs which the Titian bd 
made for having conlider'd his Manner, broke all Com: 
merce with him, and they lived henceforward in Jealoul, 
till Death carrying off Georgion at the Age of 32 Yeats, 
left the Field to Titian. At 28 Years of Age, he pub- 
liſhed the Print in Wood, of the Triumph of the Faith, 
where the Patriarchs, Prophets, Evangeliſts, and Mat 
tyrs are repreſented ; and that Work gave a ver 1 
[agrous Opinion of his future great Capacity and Kaon 
ge. 1 | 4 

He painted in Freſco at Vicenza, a Portico, where * 
has repreſented the Hiſtory of Solamon; at Vene 
Palace Primani; at Padua, ſome Hiſtories of dt. fo 
thony. The three Bacchanalia's which fell into the Fo Fir 
ſion of the Cardinal Aldrobandini, were painted ® 1 
rara for the Duke Alphonſus : That of thoſe de. 
where there is a naked Woman ſleeping on the 10re of 
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of he picture, was begun by Jobn Bellini. Titian, in 


Painting choſe three Bacchanalia's, choſe for Model, his 
Miſtreſs, called Violente. He painted, likewiſe, the Por- 
mit of the Duke and of the Dutcheſs, which have been 

1 0 


ed by G. Sadeler. 5 n 
or 5 4 he was called to Rome by the Cardinal Far- 
wſe, to paint the Portrait of the Pope. He painted alſo 
albern, and ſome Pictures of little Work, which were ad- 
"mired by Michel Angelo and Vaſari, who could not help, 
notwithſtanding, blaming the Venetian Painters for mind- 
ing ſo little the Deſign. T:tian has made a great Quan- 
tiry of publick and particular Works, either in Freſco, or 
in Oil, without reckoning an Infinity of Portraits. He 
painted three Times that of Charles V. and whenever 
chat Emperor mentioned it, he ſaid that he had received 


|. three Times the Immortality from the Hands of Titian, 


wherefore he made him Knight and Count Palatine, 
aligning him, at the ſame Time, a very large Penſion. 
Henry III. King of France and Poland, paſſing through 
ict, at his Return from Poland, viſited Titian ; and all 
the Poets of his Time have celebrated his Praiſes. His 
pictures on the Eaſel have been dee throughout all 
Europe, the belt are at Venice, in France, and in Spain. 

No Painter has lived fo long as Titian, nor led a Life 
ſ eaſy and fo happy, for he was eſteemed and beloved 
by every. Body, and loaded with Honours and Riches. 
Hedied of the Plague in 1576, aged 99. 

He had a great many 
Francis Vecelli his Brother, Horatio Vecelli his Son, the 
Timoretto, and other Venetians. 5 | . 

But beſides thoſe Italians he had three Flemiſh, whom 
he yalued much, viz. Fohn Calcar, Deterick Barent, and 
Lanbert Zuſtrus, who all three died young. 


Note, That though Titian had not . very brilliant and 


{ublime Genius, he had it notwithſtanding fertile 


enough to treat all Sorts of great Subjects; no Pain- 
ter has had a more univerſal one, nor known better 
how to imprint on each Subject he would repreſent, its 
true Character. His firſt Education, under John Bel- 
lui his Maſter, the Frequentation he had with Geor- 
gin, the obſtinate Application of ten Years in copying 


be natural with the laft Exactneſs, but above all the 
Soldity of his Genius and of his Reflections, have 


dicover'd to him the Myfteries of his Art, and made 
him penetrate into the Eſſence of Painting, further 
than any other Painter. ; | 


But if Titian was faithful in the Imitation of Nature, 


be very much deviated from the Truth in the Hiſtory, 


for there is ſcarce any of his Paintings where he is not 
reprehenſible in that. OY FLY 
Though we do not perceive a great Fire in his 
politions, they are, notwithſtanding, very well 
d, and very well order'd; and he was yery regu- 


lr in giving to his Figures, Attitudes whic ſhould : 


ſhew beautiful Parts. | | | 
The Care he took to concert judiciouſly the Tout- 


enſemble of his Works, made him repeat ſeveral 
mes the ſame Compoſitions, to avoid new Trou- 
Is ks: And there are ſeen of his Hand ſeveral Pictures 


of the Magdalen, of Venus, and of Adonis, where he 
bs only changed the Ground, that they. might all be 


ken for Originals. Though we may reaſonably pre- 


ume, that he availed himſelf of the Succours of his 
Pupils, eſpecially of the three Flemiſh above-mention'd, 


wo were excellent Painters, among whom Deterick 


em was the favourite Diſciple of Titian. After 
buch Pupils had exhauſted their Induſtry to render 
Copies equivocal, and their Maſter with freſh 


Is has retouched them, who can doubt that they 
ay 


nal ? | | 
. lan formed his Taſte of Deſign on Nature; he 
8 like Policlete, he has ſearched the Beauty thereof, 


has very well ſucceeded in Women and Children, 


be has deſigned thoſe of a delicate Taſte, has given 
them a noble Air, 


Wn particular Dreſſes, as well for the Head as for the 


of the Body, which do not pleaſe leſs. by their 


plicity and Negligence, as by the good Turn he 


PAINTING = 
in the Figures of Men, which are not al 
correct, nor deſigned with Elegance: He has done in 


iſciples ; the principal were 


be eſteemed of his own Hand, as well as the firſt 


and accompanied them with cer- . 


Swen them; he has not been quite ſo happy 


R 
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that like Michel Angelo, and propoſed to himſelf, in 
his Tafte of Deſign, to follow Nature in its greateſt 


ways very ' 


Vigour ; he has kept the Muſcles big, giving 


thereby a grand Character to his Figures: The Dif- 


ference between him arid Michel Angelo, is that this 


was more profound in the Deſign, and has mixed 


with the Taſte of the Antique à ſenſible Pronuncia- 
tion of the Muſcles; whereas Titian has neglected 
the Antique, and was contented with charging his Fi- 
gures, in increaſing rather than diminiſhing the Softneſs 


of the natural; to which he entirely applied himſelf. 
We ſee no Exaggeration in his Attitudes, they are 


ſimple and natural, and it appears, that in his Heads 


he minded much more a faithful Imitation of the ex- 


ternal Nature, than a lively Expreſſion of the Paſſions 
of the Soul. | 


7 . | . 1 * at 
Titian has not always painted fine Draperies, and if 


he has perfectly imitated the Stuffs, he has often ill 
diſpoſed them, and their Folds ſeem rather indebted 
to Hazard, than to a good Principle. : 


All Painters agree, that he did the Landſxip better 


than any other of his Profeſſion. His Sites are com- 


poſed of a few Objects, but well choſen; the Forms 
of his Trees very well diverſified, their Touches light, 


ſoft, and without a Manner, but what he has obſerved 

regularly enough, is to ſhew in his Landſkips ſome 
extraordinary Effect of Nature, which makes a ſharp 
Senſation, and moves the Heart by its Singularity 


All that depends of the Colouring is marvellous in 


the Titian, and if he was not fo lofty as the Georgion 


in that Part; he was more exact and more delicate. 


His local Colours are choſen with a learned Fidelity, 
and always placed in a Manner to ſet off an Object 


by the Compariſon of another, ſo that he ſupplies, as 


much as poſſible, by the Strength of his Art, to the 
| Weakneſs of the Colours, which of themſelves can- 
not attain to all the Effects of Nature. 
found in his ſame local Colours is ſo great, that they 
leave no Idea of the Colours which are on the Palet, 


and it ſeems, that it cannot be ſaid, that the Carna- 


tions of Titian, for Example, are made of ſuch and 
_ ſuch Colours, but that they are a real Fleſh, and the 
Draperies real Stuffs: Therefore each Thing pre- 
ſerves in its Character, without any of the Colours it 


is compoſed of being diſtinguiſhed in it 


We muſt confeſs, that Titian has underſtood the 
Clair- obſcure, and when he has not made it appear by 
the Groups of Lights and Shadows, he has made it 


ſufficiently known by the Nature of the Colours he 


knew to give to the Draperies, and by the Diſtribu- 
tion of the Objects, the natural Colour thereof be- 
came the Place he gave them, either to come for- 


ward, or to remain backward, or, in a Word, to 


produce the Effect he wanted. | 


His Oppoſitions are lofty and favage together, 


and he has drawn the Harmony of his Colours from 
the Knowledge he had of their Nature, rather than 
from the Participation of the Light and Browns, as 
He has extremely termina- 
ted his Works, and had no very ſenſible Manner in the 


Paolo Veroneſe has done. 


Handling of his Pencil; becauſe the Exactneſs of his 


- | Reſearches, and the Care he took to moderate one 
Colour hy another, has defaced the Appearance of a 


free Hand, though theſe were one in fact. It is true, 


that the ſenſible Marks of that Freedom are not with- 


out Merit, they recreate, as it were, the Work, and 


pleaſe the Eyes, when they proceed from a depurated 


abit, and from the Fire of the Imagination; but 
there are in the Works of Titian, Touches fo inge- 


nious, and ſo conformable to the Character of the 


Objects, that they ſharpen the Taſte of the true Con- 


noiſſeurs much more than the very ſenſible Strokes of 
a bold Hand. | ; 


Titian had four Manners, that of Jobn Bellini his 
Maſter, that of the -Georgion his Competitor, a third 
which was much ſtudied, but which was peculiar to 


| himſelf; and a fourth which had degenerated into an 


Habit, but always folid : The firſt was a little dry; 


The Truth 


the 


the ſecond of an extreme Loftineſs, as it may be ſeen 
by the Picture of St. Mark, which is at Venice in the 


Veſtry of the Salute, by that of the five Saints which 


is in the little Church of St. Nicolas; the third conſiſted 
in a juſt and fine Imitation of Nature; it was worked 


by the exact Reſearches he uſed to make in touching 


over again here and there, ſometimes with Virgin 
Teints in the Clear, and ſometimes with Glacis in the 
Shadows, and though thoſe Trifles appear leſs free, 
they are notwithſtanding ſtronger and more finiſhed. 
The fourth is a free Manner, which he uſed to- 
_ wards the latter End of his Life, being not capable 
then to undergo ſo much Fatigue, or thinking that 
he had found the Means to furmount them; in this 
laſt Manner were painted the Pictures of the Annun- 
ciation and Transfiguration which are at St. Salvador, 
St. James of Sanſio, St. Laurence of the Feſuits, St. 
Ferom of Sancta Maria Nova, the Pentecoſte of the 


Salute, and ſeveral others of that Kind. Therefore 


fifty Pictures can be ſeen in publick at Venice, where 


the T:itian has ſhewn all the four Manners above- 


mention'd. | > 
Therefore if the Painters of the Roman School have 
ſurpaſſed the Titian in the Vivacity of the Genius, in 
the great Compoſitions, and in the Taſte of the De- 
ſign, no body can difpute with him the Vivacity of 
the Colouring, and he will be always in the Compaſs 
of the true Painters. 


Francis VECELL1, followed at firſt the military Pro- 


feſſion; but Peace being made in IJtah, he came to his 
Brother at Venice, where he applied himſelt to Painting. He 
took ſo great a Flight in it, that the Tian alarmed at 
his excellent Taſte, and afraid that he ſhould become a 
better Painter than himſelf, engaged him to embrace 
another Profeſſion, and he choſe that of making Cabinets 
of Ebony, adorned with Sculpture and Architecture; 


which notwithſtanding did not hinder him from painting 


for his Friends. The Pieces he painted firſt, and which 
excited the Jealouſy of 7:tian, are more in the Taſte of 
SGeorgion, and paſs among ſeveral for the Productions 


of that Painter. = , 
Hon AT IO VEcELL1, painted Portraits in the Man- 
ner of his Father. He did but few other Works, for 


he was more addicted to Chymiſtry than to Painting. 
He died of the Plague in the Flower of his Age, in 


1 . 2, | | 
James RopusT1, called Tintorett9, becauſe he was 


Son of a Dyer. He took Michel Angelo for his Guide 
in the Deſign, and put himſelf under the Diſcipline of 


the Titian for the Colouring ; but penetrating ſo far in 


the Principles of his Maſter as to excite his Jealouſy ; 


and he perceiving it, left him. He contracted by an 


aſſiduous Practice, à particular Manner, which notwith- 
ſtanding had always much of Michel Angelo and of the 


Titian. Jintoretio continuing thus to exerciſe himſelf 


with much Application, became as a Prodigy of Painting, 
as well for the Abundance of his extraordinary Thoughts, 


as for his good Taſte, and his Quickneſs in the Execu- 


tion, whereby he has filled Venice with his Productions; 


and if among that great Number of Pictures there are 


| ſeveral very indifferent ones; we are obliged to confeſs, 


that there are alſo a great Number of them very excel- 
lent. He painted an infinite Number of Portraits, which 
he finiſhed according as he was paid. As there was yet 
a Place to fill in the ſame Chamber of the School of St. 
Roch, where he has painted that beautiful Crucifixion, ſe- 
veral Painters offered themſelves, and preſented each a 
Deſign, that he which ſhould be found beſt ſhould be 
preferred. The Concurrents were Foſeph Saluiati, Fre- 
deric Zuccre, Paolo Veroneſe, and Tintoretto, The Bre- 


_ thren of the Society of St. Roch accepted the Propoſition, 
and fixed a Day for receiving the Deſigns. But Tintoretto 


inſtead of a Deſign, brought the Picture quite finiſhed, 
and without any more Ceremony fixed it in its Place; 
which Picture is yet in the ſame Place, where I have 
ſeen it, and which, in my Opinion, is not the worſt he 


has painted. It is ſurprizing that Tintoretio having 


worked ſo much with an extreme Vivacity, could. live 
92 Years, which was his Age when he died of a Pain in 
his Stomach, cauſed by a too great Application. He 
was buried in the Church of the Madona del Horto, in 
the Year 1594. 2 
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currence of Tintoretto, who worked at the ſame Time; 


Note, That of all the Venetian Painters I find 12 
Genius has been ſo fertile and ſo eaſy e 
Tintoretto. That Painter had Penetration enou * 
conceive well all the Principles of the Titian, to nk 

hae had applied himſelf ; but he had too much FB; 15 
execute them exactly; and from the Inequality — = 
Mind proceeded the Inequality of his Works wb 
made Annibal Carrache, who came to Venice a ich 
Louis Carrache his. A that he found rene 
ſometimes equal to the Titian, and ſometime 
beneath 7 intrett | : metimes much 

The Love he had for his Profeſſion, made hi 
withſtanding ſeek after all that could ny * 
learned. The Cares he took to deſign after the > 
Things, and eſpecially after Michel Angelo, 3 
a good Taſte of Deſign : But the Vivacity of his ! xy 
gination has often hindered him from being ey 
His Attitudes are almoſt all'contraſted to Exceſs, ang 
ſometimes extravagant, Women excepted which he ja; 

painted very gracious. _ n 

He has diſpoſed his Figures rather with regardt 
the Motion he wanted to give every where, than b 
Nature and true Likelihood, which notwithſtandino 
has ſucceeded him in ſome Occaſions. He has 84 
enough characteriſed moſt of his Subjects: His Heads 
are deſigned of a grand Taſte, but it is rare to fv 
any of them whoſe Expreſſions are ſmooth and live] 

He has conceived the Neceſſity of the Chirabſcue 
and has executed it moſt commonly by long Trins 

of Light and Shadow, which unfold themſelves in 
puſhing one another by their Oppoſition, and the 
Cauſe thereof is ſuppoſed out of the Picture, which is 
of great, Help in the great Compoſitions, provided 
the Paſſage of the Oppoſite be managed with In. 
- genuity.. EY | [os 
His local Colours are good, and his Carnations in 
his beſt Works approach very near thoſe of the Titian, 
and are in my Opinion, of a better Character than 
| thoſe of Paolo Veroneſe. 

He did a great Quantity of Portraits of different 
Merits, according to the Time he employ'd in paint- 
ing them, and the Money he received for them ; the 

| beſt are much like thoſe of the Titian. His Pencil is | 
firm and vigorous, his Labour eaſy, and his Touches 
ingenious. Laſtly, Tintoretto is the Model the moſt 
capable to Nm up a young Man who wants to paint 
with a good Taſte of Colour, and expeditive Manner. 
Paoro CALLIARI VERONESE, was born at Vero: | 
in 1577, his Maſter was one of his Uncles, called Baile, 
whoſe Manner was not bad. The firſt Works of Paulo 
were painted at Mantua, and in ſome other Cities of 

Tah; but having found much Employment at mic | 

he ſettled there. n 
He applied himſelf much to Nature, and endeavoured | 

to ſee it with the Eyes of the Titian. EL 

As he knew where to take his Models when he wanted 

them for his Carnations, he had likewiſe Stuffs of di- 

ferent Kinds, of which he made uſe in the Occaſion. 

His publick Works have been almoſt all done in Con- 


and when they were'done, the Sentiments of the Con- 
noiſſeurs were divided; which notwithſtanding tht) 
have always found more Strength in the Works of J. 
toretto, and more Grace and Magnificence in thol of 
Paolo Veroneſe. We ſee of his Paintings throughout all | 
Europe, becauſe he made a prodigious Quantity of them. 
There is ſcarce any Church at Venice without ſome 
Work of his Hand ; but the principal Marks of his great 
rf are in the Palace of St. Mark, at St. Cue, 
and at St. Sebaſtian. He accompanied Jerom Griman! Pro- 
curator of St. Mark which the Republick had lent © 
Rome, but Paolo did not ſtay. long in that Capital be. 
cauſe he had left ſeveral Works unfiniſhed at Venice. ; 
Paolo Veroneſe, was a very honeſt Man, pious, O's 
officious, religious in his Promiſes, careful in the Educi 
tion of his Children, magnificent in his Actions, 25 . 
as in his Cloaths: And though he was become ver 00 
he had no other Ambition than to render himſelf pen cd 
in his Profeſſion. The Titian loved and valued wy 
much. The King of Spain, Philip Il. wanted to bal 


1 | A — 5 imſell. 
him to paint the Eſcurial; but Paolo excuſed _ 


be was employ'd in painting the Palace of St. 
2 * 1 was ſent in his Place. 


It had a great Idea of his Profeſſion, and uſed to ſay, 


eine was a Gift from Heaven, that a very great 
that 4 1 wanted to judge pertinently of it, that a 
W the Succours of Nature preſent, could 
den do any Thing perfect; that no other Paintings 
51 be placed in Churches but thoſe of a good Painter, 
hou e Admiration excited Devotion; and laſtly, that 
3 which crowned all the others of Painting, con- 
ww in the Probity and Integrity of Manners. He 
5 of a Fever in 1588, aged 58, and was buried in 
ps Church of St. Sebaſtian, where I have ſeen his Effigy 


in Brass. 


' Thoughts eaſy, if he does not reflect ſeriouſly on the 
Subject he is to treat, and does not warm his Imagi- 
ration by reading good Authors, he Il often produce 
nothing elſe but very common Things, and even fall 
ſometimes into Inepty. Paolo Veroneſe is a very ſen- 


ible Example of it; his Talent was marvellous, he 
corked with Facility, and his Genius had made him 
produce very beautiful Things if it had always been 


{.:onded by his Care. He did an Infinity of Pictures, 
and according to the Places or Perſons for which he 
worked, he meditated more or leſs his Compoſitions. 
The Palace of St. Mark at Venice, the Altar-Pieces of 
tie principal Churches, and ſome private Houſes of 
Nohlemen, preſerve ſtill to this Day his beſt Works. 
Pat for the different Altars of the common Churches, 
ad for private Perſons who on the Reputation of 


that great Painter wanted to have ſome Pieces of his 


Hand, it ſeems, that inſtead of taking the Pains ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport his Reputation, he worked only 
with Practice, more poſſeſſed with the Thoughts of 
diſpatching foon his Work than of the Care of doing 
it well; ſo that his Inventions are ſometimes flat and 
ſometimes ingenious, Df | 
His Talent was for great Compoſitions, which he 
filled in an agreeable Manner. He introduced into it 
a great deal of Wit, of Truth and Motion; but the 
Choice of the Objects was not judicious. He intro- 


duced into his ng dan all that his Imagination 


could furniſh him of great, ſurprizing, new and ex- 
waordinary; and laſtly, thought rather of adorning 
the Scene of his Piece, than to render it agreeable to 
the Times, Cuſtoms and Places : He often introduced 
into it Architecture, moſt commonly painted by his 
brother Benedetto, and the Magnificence of thoſe 
Buildings gave a certain Greatneſs to his Works. 

His Diſpoſitions are not the beſt underſtood with 
regard to the Clair-obſcure, he had no Principles of 
I, and ſucceeded in it ſometimes well and ſometimes 
il, according to the different Motions of his Genius. 
Ide ſame may be ſaid of his Attitudes, moſt of them 
being without Choice, * 885 
Which notwithſtanding there is much Fire, and a 
great Hurly-burly in his great Works, but to examine 


them near, one finds no Ingenuity in his Expreſſions, 


either for the Subject in general, or for the Paſſions 


in particular, and it is rare to find any of them which 
are very moving. He had that in common with all 
the Venetians, who conſumed all their Application in 
imitating the Outſide of Nature. Os 
His Draperies are all modern -according to the 
Time he lived in, and his meeting with Levantine 
ore1gners, who are always in great Numbers at Venice, 
and of whom he made uſe for the Airs of the Head, 
as well as for the Dreſs. As moſt of his Draperies are 
of Stuffs of different Sorts, and that the Pleats there- 
of are large and well diſpoſed, they make a great 
Fart of the Beauties found in the Works of Paolo 
Veroneſe, | | 
The Care he often took to imitate the Stuffs after 
the Natural, have acquired him ſuch an Habit in thar, 
that he did ſeveral rich Draperies of Practice, which 


cauld be thought done after the Truth. 
1, Weg he had an Inclination for the Deſign of 
e Parmeſan, his was notwithſtanding of a bad Taſte, 
ricaus, which have . ſomething great, no- 


1 


except che 
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ble, and ſometimes graceful. His Figures are not- 
withſtanding well together under their Habits ; but 
the Contours of the Naked have but little Taſte arid 
Correctneſs, eſpecially the Feet. It appears however; 
that he took Care to deſign Women with ſome Ele- 
gance, according to the Idea he had formed to him- 
ſelf of a fine Natural: As for the Antique he knew 
nothing of it. | Hrs 
J have never ſeen any conſiderable Landſkips of 
Paolo Veroneſe : He has made Skies in ſome of his 
great Compoſitions which are marvellous z but his 
Diſtances and Terraſſes ſmell of Diſtemper. | 
He has never conceived the Artifice of the Clair: 
obſcure, and what I find of it in ſome of his Works 
is but the Effect of a good Motion of his Genius, in- 
dependently of the Principles: But for the local Co- 
lours he underſtood them very well, making uſe to 
ſet them off of the Principle of the Compariſon. | 
Though he was naturally inclined to an unconfined 
and luminous Manner, that he has ſometimes em- 
ploy'd ſtrong and obſcure Colours, and his Carnations 
are true, and touched over with Virgin Teints, they 
are not, notwithſtanding, either ſo freſh as thoſe of 
the Titian, or ſo ſtrong and ſahguine as thoſe of Tin- 
toretto, it even appears to me that ſome of them par- 
take much of a leaden Colour, which notwithſtanding 
there is in the Generality of his Colours a marvellous 
Accord, particularly in his Draperies, to which he has 
given a Brillant, a Variety, and a Magnificence pe- 
culiar to him. The Harmony found in them proceeds 
moſt commonly from the Glacis and broken Colours 
he has employ'd, which partaking from one another, 
have infallibly an Union; but however, there are 
Pictures attributed to him, where the Colours are 
ſour and diſcordant: But I would not warrant that 
all the Pieces attributed to Paolo Veroneſe are of his 
Hand; for he had a Brother and a Son who followed 
his Manner. Rn OED © ah a N 
MWe fee in his Works a grand faire every where; 
his Execution is firm, his Pencil light, and his Repu- 


tation ſupported with Parts enough, to procure him a 


Place among Painters of the firſt Order.. | 
I'Il not omit here the Wedding of Cana, which 
he has painted at St. George Major of Venice, much 
ſuperior to his other Works, and is not only the 
Triumph of Paolo Veroneſe, but it wants but lit- 
tle of its being the Triumph of Painting. —_ 


Jonx Ax TONY REciLLo, called Pordenon, was born 
at Pordenon, a Borough in the Friulli, of the antient 
Houſe of Sacchi, and the true Name of his Branch was 
Licinio; but the Emperor having knighted him, he took 
Occaſion hence to change his Name in Hatred for one 
of his Brothers, who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him, 
and took that of Regillo. He had no other Maſter in 
Painting but the great Love he had for Giorgion his 
Friend and Rival; and after he had penetrated his Prin- 


ciples, he applied himſelf, like him, to imitate the 


beautiful Effects of Nature; that joined to the Strength + 


of his Genius, and to the Ambition of becoming a learn- 


ed Man, has rendered him one of the moſt celebrated 
Painters in the World. He equalled the Titian in that 
Art, and there was between them ſo great a Jealouſy, 
that Pordenon fearing ſome Inſult from his Competitor, 

was always on his Guard, and while he painted the 
Cloiſter of St. Stephen at Venice, he always worked with 
his Sword by his Side, with a Shield near him, accord- 
ing to the Uſe of the Bravo's of thoſe Days. He had a 
fertil Vein, deſigned of a good Taſte, and was very lit- 
tle inferior to rhe Titzan for the Colouring. He has 
worked a great deal in Freſco, which he did with Faci- 
lity, and gave it a great Strength. His principal pub- 
lick Works are at Venice, Udin?, Mantua, Vicenza, Ge- 
noa and in Friulli.— He went to Ferrara. by Order of 
the Duke Hercules II. to finiſh ſome Deſigns of Tape- 
{try which he had begun at Venice; but he was ſcarce 


arrived there, that he fell ſick and died, in the Year 


1540, and the 56th of his Age. 

IEROM MuTtano, born at Brefſia in Lombardy, ſtu- 
died ſometimes under Romanini, whom he left to apply 
himſelf to the Manner of the Titian ; but wanting to 
ſtrengthen himſelf in the Deſign, he went to Kome, 

9. L | | where 


where he worked with Tadeo Zeucre. He deſign'd a great 
deal after the Antiques, and after the beſt Paintings, and 
did a great Quantity of Portraits. He finiſhed the De- 
ſigns of the Baſs-Relievo's of the Trgan Column, which 
Fules Roman had began. Pope Gregory XIII. employed 
Mutian, and it was in his Conſideration that that Pon- 
tiff founded at Rome, the Academy of St. Luke, by a 
Brief which Sixtus V. confirmed. | 
Though Mutiano was learned in Hiſtory, he notwith- 
ſtanding minded more the Landſkips, which he under- 
ſtood very well; his Manner had ſomething of the Fle- 
miſh in the Touches of Trees, and accompanied the 
Trunks of his Trees of all he thought capable to render 
them agreeable, and to procure them a Variety. Corne- 
lius Cort has engraved after him ſeven great Landſkips 
which are very fine. Mutiano died in 1590, aged 62, 
and left by his Will two Houſes to the Academy of St. 
Luke at Rome; and order'd, that if his Heirs ſhould die 
without Iſſue, all his Eſtate ſhould come to the fame 
Academy, to build an Auſpice, where the young Stu- 
' dents who ſhould come to Rome, could retire if they 
ſhould want that Succour. E 


Jamtes PALMA, called Palma Vecchio, born in the 


Territory of Bergama, in 1578, has painted with a great 
Strength of Colours ſupported with a pretty good De- 
ſign. As he was Diſciple of the Titian, I thought it was 
more proper to place him in the Venetian School than in 


that of Lombardy, where he was born. His Manner was 


ſo conformable to that of his Maſter, that this having be- 
gun a Deſcent from the Croſs, which Death hinder'd him 
from finiſhing, Palma was choſen to do it 
Among his Works ſeen at Venice, the Sancta Barbara, 
which is in the Church of St. Mary Formaſa, is his belt. 
He died in 1596, aged 48, which ſhews, that he was cal- 
led Vecco for no other Reaſon, than that he preceded him 
they called the young Palma, who was his Nephew and 
\ Diſciple of the Tintoretto, who has painted in the Man- 


at Venice, where he died in 1623. | 

James DEL PoNTE, called Baſſano, from the Place 
of his Birth, went to Venice, where he ſtudied under Bo- 
nifaccio, a Venetian, and after the Paintings of Titian and 
_ Parmeſan. Being returned to Baſſano, he followed the 
Propenſity of his Genius, which inclined him to paint all 
Things after the natural, which he had always preſent 
ever after in the Execution of his Work. Though he 
deſigned very well the Figures, he applied himſelf in a 
particular Manner to the Imitation of Animals, and 
Landſkips, becauſe thoſe Things were more common, 
and more advantageous in the Place where he lived, and 
in which he has perfectly ſucceeded, eſpecially in rural 
Subjects. He died in 1592, aged 82, and left four 

Sons, viz. Francis, Leander, Jobn Baptiſt, and Ferom. 
 Fraxcis BAsSANO, the Eldeſt, retired to Venice, and 
ſurpaſſed his other Brothers in his Profeſſion, He was 
very thoughtful, and his Melancholy throw him in- 
ſenſibly into ſo ſtrange a Mania, that he often imagined 
that he was purſued by Bailiffs. One Day, hearing ſome 
Body knocking pretty hard at his Door, imagining 
that they were come to ſeize him, he jumped through 


the Window into the Street, and daſhed his Brains a- 


gainſt the Pavement, in the Year 1594, and the 44th of 
his Age. Ss Fi 
The Chevalier LE anDER, his Brother, followed alſo the 
Manner of their Father James, but he gave not ſo much 
Strength to his Paintings as his Brother Francis did. He 
applied himſelf more particularly to Portraits. That he 
did of the Doge Marin Grimani, procured him the Col- 
lar of St. Mark, He died in 1623. 
Ihe two other Brothers did very little but copying the 


Works of their Father. John Baptiſt died in 1613, and 


Ferom in 1622. 


Note, That James Baſſan was really born for Painting; 
for I ſee no other Painter that has leſs followed the 
Manner of their Maſter. He applied himſelf entirely 
to ſtudy Nature, which having given him his Genius, 
gave him, likewiſe, in his Country, the moſt proper 
Productions to cultivate it, Baſſan conſidered firſt that 
Miſtreſs of the Arts by the CharaQters which render it 

more ſenſible, and after he had ſtudied it, ſometimes, 
with Application, in particular Objects, he compoſed 


hot Day, having twelve Miles to walk under it. 
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of them Pictures of a ſingular Merit, 


If his Talent was not for the herojca] 7 
Kind, he has very well treated — ws ww 
thoſe proportioned to the Meaſure of his 65 and 
His Deſign was neither noble nor elegant, ps 
moſt of his Subjects did not require it, but it uy 
_ in = pre a Draperies were dull ante.” 
troduced in the Execution ther ; 2 
2 thereof, as much Pradiice 
His local Colours preſerved ve ; 
racter; his Carnations aj very os aint _- Cha 
his Colours had a marvellous Reſemblance t0 45 
tural. His Landſkips were of a very good Tat 3 5 
Sites well choſen, the Clair-obſcure well diſpoſe 
Touches ingenious, and the Colours always true 
the Diſtances, but often too black in the News: 5 
it ſeems that he wanted thereby to preſerve the Ch * 
ter of the luminous Objects. He has painted ras 
Night Subjects; and the Habit he had contrattey © 
making ſtrong Shadows, can alſo have Connie 


e; his 


d; the 


to thoſe he has employed ſometimes wrong, in Dy. 


Subjects. 
His Pencil, which is firm, is fo even, and ers 
guided, that no Body has touched the fronts 
ſo much Art and Preciſion ; and his Pictures ha i 
Brilliant, which I have ſeen no where elſe, my 


_ JvL1o Licnno, called Pordenon the Hun _ 
nice, Diſciple of the great Pordenon his Uncle, 5 Wer 


Deſignator, and had a great Intelligence of t 

The Conformity of the Names 5 the Aver 
Works of the Nephew have been confounded with 
thoſe of the Uncle. But however, he worked in ſeveral 
Places. He painted in Freſco the Facade of a Houſe at 


Auſvourg, That Work is ſtill entire, and the Magi- 


ſtrates of the City had this Inſcription put to it. Julius 
Licinus Cives Venetus & Auguſtanus, hoc Ædiſiciun bit 


ner of his Maſter. He did a great Quantity of Works Picturis inſignivit, hic æque ultimam manum puſuit, in 


1561, i. e. Julio Licinio, a Citizen of Venice and Au, 
bourg, has render'd this Houſe famous by this Painting, 
which he finiſhed in 1561. We know nothing more of 


him than he was Co- temporary of the Baſſan, 


The School or LoMBARDY. 


AnTox10 CoRREG10, thus called from the City Cr. 


regio, in the Modeneſe, where he was born, in 1472. 
Ever ſince the Reſtoration of Painting in Iah, i.e. from 
Cimabue to Raphael's Time, that Art, which had but 


weak Beginnings, arrived but ſlowly to fo great a De. 


gree of Perfection. The Diſciples added always ſome 
Progreſſes to what they learned of their Maſters; and 
there is nothing in that but what happens moſt common- 
ly to all the Arts. But we muſt here admire and reſpett 


a Genius, which againſt the common Courſe, without | 


having ſeen either Rome or the Antiques, or the Works 
of the Learned, without Maſter, Protection, and going 


out of his Country, amidft Poverty, and without any 0 | 


ther Succours but the Study of Nature, and an [nclins 


tion to Work, has produced Pieces of a ſublime Kind, | 
as well for the Thoughts as for the Execution: His | 
principal Works are at Parma and Modena, and his Fi- 
tures of the Cabinet are very rare. 


The Reputation of Raphael, inſpired the Carrey" 
with the Deſire to ſee Rome, where he conſider'd at 
tentively the Paintings of that great Man; and the Ions 
Silence he had kept in viewing them was interrupted 
by theſe Words Auchio ſon Pittore, ſtill I am a Painter 


Which notwithſtanding all the beautiful Works he had 


done till then, had not been capable to take him out 0 


the Miſery he was in, becauſe he had a large Family, and 


the Price he received for his Work was very ſmall, 
Being gone one Day to Parma to receive à Payment 


of 200 Livres, which was made to him all in a {mn 


Money of Copper, called Quadrini, the Joy he had p 
carry that Money to his Wife, hinder'd him from coni!- 


dering the great Weight he loaded himſelf with in 1 Ws 


having over-heated himſelf he got a Plureſy, of whic 
he died in 1513; aged 40 Years. of 


Nete, That we do not ſee that the Corregio has bor, 
any Thing from others : All is new in his Work, 


Conceptions, his Deſign, his Colours, his Pencil es 
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: „ inclines to nothing but good. For his 
3 ſublime, his Colour delicate and natural, 
, 1 his Pencil ſeems handled by the Hand of an An- 
171 His Contours are not very correct, it is true, but 
* are of a grand Taſte; his Airs of the Head gra- 
2 and well choſen, particularly of Women and 
Children. And if we join to all this the Union which 

-ears in his Works, and the Talent he had to move 
14 Heart by the Sublimity of his Expreſſions, we'll 
have no Difficulty to believe, that he rather received 
the Knowledge of his Art from Heaven, than he ac- 
quir'd it by his Studies. | 


The CaRaccti, who. have acquired by their Works 
ſo much Glory and Reputation, were Louis, Auguſtin, 
and Anibal, all three of Bologna, = Y 

Lovis, born in 1525, was firſt Couſin of Auguſtin, 
and Annibal, and as he was older than they, and made 
furely very great Progreſſes in his Profeſſion, he was al- 
{ their Maſter; as was at firſt Proſpero Fontana, who 
not believing that he had Penetration enough, wanted to 
giluade him from being a Painter, ſo that Louis left his 
«hool. But his Talent raiſed his Courage, and made 
tin form the Reſolution to have no other Maſter than 
he Works of the great Painters. He went firſt to Ve- 
nice, where Tintoretto having ſeen his Work, told him, 
w encourage him, that he would be ſoon one of the firſt 
of hs Profeſſion 3 which made him purſue the Deſign 
he had formed to become learned, He therefore ſtudied 


the Titian, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veroneſe, at Venice; the 
Poſgnano, and Andrew del Sarte, at Florence; the Par- 
mano and Corregio, at Parma; Julio Romano, at Man- 


na; but of all thoſe great Maſters, he that touched moſt 
tis Heart was the Corregio, whoſe Manner he always fol- 
lowed afterwards. 55 | 
AvcusTIN, born in 1557, applied himſelf to all 
that came into his Fancy, without Diſtinction, viz. 


ir, Dancing, and other ſuch Exerciſes, which adorned, 
but divided his Mine. 5 

AxxvIBAL, on the contrary, minded nothing elſe but 
Painting. That Art, which joined him with his Brother, 
obliged them both to ſtudy it together. But the Diffe- 
rence of their Humour could not ſuffer that Union to laſt 
long; therefore their Father parted them, and ſent the 
eldeſt to Louis Caracci, who ſoon afterwards would have 
them both; and found by his Meekneſs and Prudence, 
Means to moderate that natural Antipathy which was 
between them. He made Uſe for that, of the Zeal he 
had for his Art, he inſpired them with the ſame Zeal, 
and promiſed to communicate to them all the Know- 
kige he had acquired in it. Afterwards, the Love they 
had for their Profeſſion, increaſing daily by the ſurprizing 
Progreſſes they made it, united them all three with a ſtill 
lintter Friendſhip, making them forget every Thing 


Fo but the Care of rendering themſelves perfect in their 
it, : . : Sx ; : F 


ies of Painting for thoſe of Engraving, which he learn- 
cd of Cornelius Cort; but though he became learned in 
that Part, the Talent he had for Painting recalled him 
Aways to that Art, as to his Center. | 
Amibal, who never abandoned his Profeſſion, went 
to ſtrengthen himſelf in it into Lombardy, and to Venice. 
© Was antauſiaſmed at Parma, at the Sight of the 
orks of the Corregio. He wrote to Louis about it, 
and deſired him to engage Auguſtin to come to him, 
fe] ng him, at the ſame Time, that they could never 
"d a better School, to become perfect, that neither Ti- 
alli nor Nicolini, nor Raphael himſelf in the St. Cecilia, 
nad done any Thing comparable to the Prodigies he ſaw 
the Works of the Corregio ; that all was great and 
nin it; that Auguſtin and he would ſtudy thoſe 
ne Things with Pleaſure, and live in good Intelligence. 
rom Lombardy, Annibal went to Venice, where the 
de Charms he found in the Works of the Titian, of 
os, and of Paolo Veroneſe, engaged him to copy 
un Care the Paintings of thoſe great Men. | 


y 10 laſt, after cach of the three had made all the Ad- 
antage the 


* they enter'd into fo perfect an Aſſociation, that 


continued together ever after. Louis continued to 


to Painting, Engraving, the Mathematicks, Muſick, Poe- 


Aupuſtin, notwithſtanding, interrupted often his Stu- 


y could of their Reflections on the Works of 


P NGG If 


communicate his new Diſcoveries to his Couſins, and 


theſe received them with all the Avidity and Gratitude 


poſſible. He propoſed to them, afterwards, to unite their 
Sentiments and Manners; and in the Difficulty they re- 
preſented to him of being capable to penetrate all the 
Principles of fo profound an Art, and to reſolve all the 
Difficulties thereof, he anſwer'd, that there was no Ap- 


pearance that three Perſons who ſearched nothing but 
the Truth, and had well ſeen, and well examined the 


different Manners, could be miſtaken. 

They therefore formed the Reſolution fo purſue, and 
increaſe the Method they had begun : They did, in dif- 
ferent Places, ſome Works, which, in Spite of the Ob- 
ſtacles of their Enemies, acquited them a Reputation and 
Friends. Thus eſtabliſhed, they laid the Foundations of 
that famous Academy, which has been called ſince, The 
Academy of the Caracci. 


There all the young Students, who had ſortie Capa- 


city, came to take Leſſons ; and there the Caracci taught 


liberally, and with Goodneſs, the Things which were 


proportioned to the Genius of their Diſciples. There 


they eſtabliſhed Models, very well choſen, of Men and 
Women. Louis had the Care to procure antique Statues 
and Baſſo-Relievo's. They had Deſigns of the beſt 


Maſters, and very curious Books on all Subjects. An- 


tony de la Tour, a certain famous Anatomiſt, taught there 


all the Rules of his Art, which had any Relation to 


Painting. The Count Malvaſio ſays, that what ſup- 
ported that Academy was the Principles of Louis, the 
Cares of Auguſtin, and the Zeal of Aunibal. 

The Reputation of the Caracci being ſpread as far as 
Rome, the Cardinal Odoardo Farneſe, who wanted to have 
the Gallery of his Palace painted, ſent for Aunibal, for the 


Execution of his Deſign; and that Painter went to Rome, 


with ſo much more Pleaſure, that he wanted to ſee the 
Works of Raphael, and the antique Statues and Baſſo- 
Relievo's. DR 


The Taſte he took for the antient Sculptures, made 


him change his Boloneſe Manner, to follow a more 
learned Method, more ſtudied, and more pronounced, 


but dryer, and leſs natural in the Deſign, and in the Co- 


lour. He had Occaſion to put it in Uſe in ſeveral : ; 
Works he did, and eſpecially in his Gallery of the Palace 


Farneſe. Where Auguſtin, who was come to him, help- 
ed him as well for the good Order, as for the Execution; 
but whether Auguſtin would govern too much in that 
Work, or Annibal wanted to have the whole Glory to 
himſelf, this laſt could not ſuffer his Brother to continue 


to work at it, whatever Submiſſions and Offers Auguſtin 


made to gain him. 


The Cardinal Farneſe perceiving that Miſunderſtand- 


ing, ſent Auguſtin to Parma, where he deſigned he ſhould 


work for the Duke Ranuccio his Brother. There he 


painted a Room, but he met with ſo much Vexation 
while he was employ'd in that Work, that uncapable 


to bear it any longer, he retired into a Convent of Ca- 


puchins, to prepare himſelf for a Death which he felt 


near; and which happen'd in 1605, being only 45 
Tears old. — He left a natural Son called Antony, whom 


Annibal took, and inſtructed in his Art. That Antony 
has given ſo many Proofs of his Capacity, even in the 


few Works he has left at Rome, that we are of Opinion, 


that he had certainly ſurpaſſed his Uncle Annibal, if he 
had lived longer. He died at the Age of 35, in 1618. 
Moreover, Annibal continued the Gallery of the Pa- 
hace Farneſe with incredible Care, and though he was 
very learned in his Profeſſion, he did not the leaſt 
Thing in that Work, without conſulting Nature, nor 
painted the leaſt of his Figures, without bringing a Mo- 


del on the Scaffold, and having deſigned exactly all the 


Attitudes. 8 3 

While Annibal worked at Rome, Louis was employ- 
ed every where in Lombardy, eſpecially for Church- 
Paintings; and we may judge of his Capacity by the Pre- 
ference which was given him over all the other Painters. 
The Caracci have had a great Quantity of Diſciples; 
but the moſt famous among them were Guido, the Domi- 
nican, Lefranc, Siſte Badalocchi, L' Albane, Guerchin, 
Antony Caracci, Meſtelleta, Panico, Baptiſt, Bonconti, 
Cavedon, Taccone, &c. | 


Note, That when Michel Angelo of Caravage, and the 
a Chevalier 
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Chevalier Joſepin kept at Rome the Helm of Painting, 


the firſt who deſigned of a very bad Taſte, gained 


a great Number of Pupils, becauſe he was a great 
Colouriſt, and that Joſepin had acquired an expeditive 
Manner without Taſte and Accurateneſs; the good 
Genius of Painting ſupported the School of Caracci, to 
ſupport that beautiful Art, which was then in Danger 


of falling into Ruin, on the Side of the Compoſition 


and of the Deſign. 
Nature, in providing the Caracci with a fine Genius, 

gave them an incredible Zeal for their Profeſſion: They 

have followed it by their Talent, and perfected it by 


the Aſſiduity of their Studies, the Obſtinacy of their 


Work, and the Docility of their Mind. The ſame 
Principles on which they eſtabliſhed their famous 
School, ſerved them for Guide in the Execution of 
their Works. Their Manners are much alike, and 
all the Difference found in it proceeds only from that 
of their Conſtitution. Louis had leſs Fire, more 
Greatneſs, more Grace, and more Unction. — Auguſtin 
a prettier Way :—And Annibal more Loftineſs and 
Singularity in his Thoughts, more Knowledge in the 
Deſign, more Vivacity in the Expreſſions, and more 
Solidity in the Execution. NV 
The Caracci, have borrowed from the Antiques, 
and from the beſt Maſters, what they thought could 
form them a good Manner; but have not exhauſted 
the Sources; for if they have took a great many 
Things from the Antiques, from Raphael, from the 
Titian, and from the Corregio, they have left ſtill 


much more behind. Though the Character of Anni- 


bal was rather for prophane Subjects than for religious 


ones, he has notwithſtanding treated ſome of theſe 
laſt very pathetically, eſpecially the Hiſtory of St. 


Francis; but Louis had this more, in that Kind, than 
Aunibal, that he gave his Madona's graceful Airs in 
the Manner of Corregio. The Genius of Annibal in- 
clined him rather to Loftineſs than Delicacy, and to 
Gaiety than Modeſty. As for Auguſtin, he has often 
Interrupted the Practice of his Profeſſion for En- 
graving, which he underſtood perfectly well, and for 
other Exerciſes. Therefore having done but few 

Pictures, moſt of them have been confounded with 
thoſe of his Brother. | 


As Annibal had had no liberal Education, and ap- | 


plied himſelf wholly to Painting ; he made uſe often 
in his great Compoſitions, of the Succours of his Bro- 
ther Auguſtin, and of that of Signior Agucci, in 
making their Ideas to paſs through his. —The Caracci 
have all three deſigned of a grand Taſte: That of 


Aunibal increaſed ſtill more during his Stay at Rome, 


as can be ſeen by his Works in the Palace of Farneſe; 
that Work is loaded, it is true, but that Loading is 


ſo beautiful and learned, that it pleaſes even thoſe 


that cenſure it ; for his Taſte of the Deſign is a Mix- 
ture of the Antique, of Michel Angelo, and of Nature. 
But as the Affection he had for the new Beauty made 
him forget the antient, the Roman Manner made him 
leave the Bologneſe, which was ſoft and pappy ; and 


in proportion he render'd himſelf more perfect in the 


Taſte of the Deſign, he diminiſhed in that of the 
Colouring. Therefore his laſt Works are of a Deſign 
better pronounced, but of a Pencil leſs tender, leſs 
melted, and leſs agreeable ; that Fault is common al- 
moſt to all thoſe who have correctly deſigned. They 
thought they ſhould loſe the Fruit of their Labours, 
were they not to let the World know to what Point 
they poſſeſſed that Part, and that they ſhould be for- 
given. what they wanted beſides, provided their De- 
ſign was regular. They were ſo afraid it ſhould 
elcap2 the Eyes, that they have made no Scruple to 
offend them by the Crudity of their Contours. 


Annibal had an excellent Taſte for the Landſkip. 


His Trees are of an exquiſite Form, and of a very 


light Touch. The Deſigns he has done of them 


with the Pen, have a marvellous Character and Genius. 
His Touches are choſen, and expreſs a great deal; 
and what I ſay of his Landſkips becomes, beſides, 
all his other Deſigns, In all the viſible Objects of Na- 
ture, there is a Character which ſpecify them, and 
make them appear more ſenſibly what they are, 


Annibal knew how to take that Character, and has 


PAINTING. 


made uſe of it in his Deſigns with much Wir 

Judgment. — Notwithſtanding the Eſteem he 5 Fr k 
the Works of Titian and of Corregio, his Colo 5 
is not much come out of the common W 
not penetrated into the Artifice of the Cl 
and his local Colours are not very precio 
fore what is found good in his Pictures relating to 

Colouring, is not fo much the Effect of the Princ; 1 f 
of the Art, as of the good Sallies of his Genius * 
of the Reminiſcencies of Titian and of Corregio 3 
however we fee no Painter that has been more 8 
verſal, more eaſy, or more ſecure in all he has 2 
and had a more general Approbation than Auniboſ 12 


ouring 
alr-obſcure 


 Gv1po Rex1, born at Bologna in 1 574, 
Principles of his Art under Denis Calvart, 
who was then in Reputation, whom he left 


ſtudied the 
a Fleming, 
to work 


under the Caracci, in their Academy; he applied him. 


ſelf to it with ſo much Care, that his fir Works were 
entirely in the Manner of thoſe new Maſters, amor 
whom he had a Predilection for Louis. becauſe he a 


a great deal of Grace and Greatneſs in what he did. 


He ſearched afterwards a Manner, to which he could 
fix himſelf. He went to Rome, where he copied ſome 
of all Kinds. He was charmed with the Pictures of 
Raphael on one Side, and with the Strength of thoſe of 
Caravage on the other. He attempted all, and at lat 
fixed to one, which could pleaſe every Body: In fact, 


what he had formed to himſelf was fo great, ſo eaſy, and 
ſo graceful, that he acquired him a good Eſtate, with 


much Reputation. | 

Michel Angelo of Caravage, who found himſelf offend. 
ed at the ſudden Change Guido made of. a ſtrong and 
brown Manner, for another quite oppoſite to it, ſpoke 
of the Works of that Painter in an inſulting Manner; 
and which had been attended with fatal Conſequences, 
if Guido, by his Prudence, had not avoided diſputing 


with a Man of ſo impetuous an Humour, 


Guido returned to Bologna, where he acquired much 
Glory by the great Care he took to work well his Pic- 
tures ; he worked equally in Oil, and in Freſco, That 


of his Pictures which was moſt admired at Rome, was 


that he painted in Concurrence of the Dominican in the 


Church of St. Gregory: He died in 1642, aged 67. 


Note, That there is not a great Vivacity in the Pro- 
ductions of Guido: We ſee, notwithſtanding, that if 
he has not done many great Compoſitions, it was ra- 
ther for want of Occaſion, than of the Fertility of the 

Vein: One muſt confeſs, however, that his Genius 
was not equally proper to treat all Sorts of Subjects; 
pathetick Matters, and religious ones, were more a. 

greeable to his Humour; Greatneſs, Sublimity, and 

Gracefulneſs were the Characters of his Mind; and 

he has ſo ſpread them in all his Works, that they ate 
the principal Marks which diſtinguiſh him from other 


Painters. — His Thoughts were fine, and his Objeds } 


commonly well diſpoſed in general, and the Figures n 


particular. — As Guido was the firſt, and the molt al. 


fectionate of all the Diſciples of the Caracci, he con- 
formed himſelf at firſt to their Taſte of the Delign, 
and to their Manner: He formed one afterwards to 
himſelf, which was neither ſo firm, ſo pronounced, 
nor ſo learned as was that of Aunibal; but which ap- 
proached nearer the Character of Nature, eſpecial / 
in the Extremities, the Heads, Feet and Hands. He 
obſerved in it a certain Softneſs, and deſigned certan 
Parts of a particular Manner; as great Eyes, 4 lite 
Mouth, ſtreight Noſtrils, the Hands and Feet rather 
plump, than ſenſibly articulated, eſpecially the Feet 2 
little ſhort, and the Toes cloſe againſt one or: 
And laſtly, it is likely that if he has not pronounced 0 
exactly the Articulation of the Members, it is not 0 
much becauſe he had forgot what he knew of it, 4 
avoid a Kind of Affectation, there was, {aid he, in nl 
ing them appear too much: But the Exceſs to be 8 
ed, does not exempt one from the Medium he 1 \f 
' obſerve. — For the Heads, they have the Ro 
thoſe of Raphael, either in the Correctncls of 5 all 
ſign, or in the Delicacy of the Expreſſions, 2 xk 
thoſe that look upwards. We mult ſay, Met — 
he has treated few Subjects capable to furnin 
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cowpated in that Kind to Raphael. That moving 


beauty which makes the Merit of the Heads of 


fiſts, in my Opinion, not only in the Re- 
N th Features, but in a precious Air beſides, 
lich he has given to the Mouths, which keep a de- 
lee Medium, between the Laugh and the Melan- 


cholick; and in an Accord of thoſe ſame Mouths, - 


: ertain Modeſty he has placed in the Eyes. 
w_ Draperies are er dead and of a grand 
Tate; the Pleats are full, and ſometimes broken; 
he made Uſe of them, with Ingenuity, to fill the Va- 
ancies, and to group the Members and Lights of 
hi Figures, particularly when they were alone. 
Laſtly, no Body underſtood better how to place the 
Draperies, and no Body has dreſſed in a more noble 
| Manner, without AﬀeCtation.—We ſee no Landſkips 
of his Hand, and when he treated ſome Subject which 
vired it, he borrowed another Hand. — His Co- 
luring is ſemblable to that of the Caracci, in the 
Paintings of his firſt Manner ; he even did ſome in 


the Manner of the Caravage, but finding in it too 


much Work, and the Means he ſearched of pleaſin 
every Body, determined him to a clear Manner, whic 
the Lalians called Vaga. He did in that practiſe ſe⸗ 
yeral very agreeable Pictures, and in a great Union 


of Colours, though weaker : But having accuſtomed 


himſelf, by Degrees, to that Weakneſs, he neglected 
his Carnations; or, perhaps, wanting to make them 
more delicate, he went into the grey; which even 
went ſometimes ſo far as the livid. —For the 
Chir obſcure he knew nothing of it, no more than 
the whole School of the Caracci; except, perhaps, 


that at the Imitation of Louis Caracci, his chief Ma- 


ter, he has ſometimes practiſed it by the Greatneſs of 
his Taſte, rather than by Principle, in retrenching 
from his Subjects the Trifles which divide the Sight. 
—The Pencil of Guido was light, ſmooth; and that 
Painter was ſo well perſuaded that the Liberty of the 
- Hand was neceſſary to pleaſe, that after he had 
ſometimes toiled his Work, he gave over it bold 
Strokes, to take off the Idea of the great Time and 


Labour it had coſt him. —The State which Gaming 
had reduced him towards the latter End of his Life, 
dd not allow him to make uſe of this Artifice; he 


wa obliged to work quick to get a Livelihood; and 
that Quickneſs left on his laſt Pictures, which were 
not much finiſhed, a natural Freedom, 


' Dominico ZAM IERI, called the Dominican, born 
at Bologna in 1581, of an honeſt Family, was a long 
wle a Diſciple of the Caracci. He had a flow Wit, 

but excellent. What he deſigned for his Studies was 

done with ſo much Pain and ſo much Circumſpection, 
that the other Diſciples his Comrades conſidered him as 

a Man that loſt his Time; they faid, that his Works 


were done with the Plow, and they called him the Ox: 


But Annibal, who knew his Character, told them, that 
that Ox, with working, would render his Field ſo fertile, 
that one Day it would feed Painting ; the Prophecy 
proved ſo true, that the Pictures of the Dominican are at 


preſent a Source, whence a great many excellent Things 


low, and that the publick Works which that great 
Pinter has done at Rome, Naples, and at Grotta Ferrata, 
ae eternal Teſtimonies of his great Capacity. The 
Picture of the Communion of St. erom which he paint- 
ed at Rome for the Church of that Saint, pleaſed fo 
much Pouſſin, that that famous Painter reckoned the 
Transfiguration of Raphael, the Deſcent from the 
Croſs of Daniel del Volterra, and the St. Jerom of the 
ommcan, for the three beſt Pictures of Rome. As he 
us worked much in Freſco, his Painting in Oil are a 
little dry. | | ; 

The Dominican was a very good Architect, and Pope 
Gregory XV, gave him the Direction of the apoſtolical 
Palaces and Buildings. 5 


Nete, That I do not know what to ſay of the Genius 


a the Dominican, nor even if there was ſomething in 


that Painter which deſerved that Name, or if the 
Goodneſs of his Mind, and the Solidity of his Re- 
ections have ſupplied in him the Place of Genius, 
ny made him produce Works worthy of Po- 


ity. For he had brought into the World a Taci- 
Vol. II. | | 
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turnity oppoſite to that Activity which Painting re- 
quires; the Studies of his Youth were dark, his firſt 
Works deſpiſed, his Perſeverance conſidered as loſt 
Time, and his Silence as Stupidity. His fingle 
Obſtinacy in his Works, contrary to the Advice of 
his Companions, amaſſed by Degrees a hidden Trea- 
ſure of Science, which was to be diſcovered in Time. 
At laſt his Mind wrapped as a Silk-worm in its Shell, 
after it had worked a long while in a Kind of Solitude, 
finding itſelf at Liberty, and warmed by the Activity 
of its Thoughts, took its Flight, and was admired 
not only by the Caracci, who had ſupported him, but 
likewiſe by their Diſciples who had laugh'd at him. 
At the very Beginning his Thoughts were judicious, 
and they raiſed ſo much afterwards that they arrived 
very near to the Sublime; unleſs we rather chooſe to 
lay, that ſome of his Works are arrived at it, as the 
Angles of the Dome of St. Andrew at Rome, the Com- 
munion of St. Ferom, David, Adam and Eve, which 
are in the King of France's Cabinet, and our Lord 
carrying his Croſs, which is alſo in France. He 
knew pretty well how to chuſe his Attitudes, but he 
did not underſtand the Collocation of the Figures, 
and the Diſpoſition of the Tout enſemble, but for the 
Taſte and Correctneſs of the Deſign, for the Ex- 
preſſion of the Subject in general, and of the Paſſions 
in particular; for the Variety and Simplicity of the 
Airs of the Head, he has been very little inferior to 
Rapbael. He was always like him, very jealous of 
his Contours, and has marked them in a ſtill dryer 
Manner; and though he had not ſo much Greatneſs 
and Gracefulneſs, he had notwithſtanding ſome.— 
His Draperies are very bad, very ill thrown, and of 
an extreme Hardneſs. His Landſkips are of the Taſte 
of the Caracci, but executed with a heavy Hand. 
His Carnations give into the Grey, and have very 
little Truth in them: His Clair-obſcure is ſtill worſe; 
his Pencil is heavy, and his Work dry. — As the Pro- 
greſſes he made in Painting did increaſe no otherwiſe 
than by working, and by Reflections, his Works have 
acquired with Age an Increaſe of Merit, and the laſt 
only have gained him a Reputation. Therefore it 
may be ſaid, that the Parts of Painting which the 
Dominican poſſeſſed was a Reward for his Fatigues, 
rather than an Effect of his Genius. But whether Fa- 
tigues or Genius, his Productions are of a Nature to 
ſerve for Model to all Painters who are come after him. 


Jonx LAxTRAVN, born at Parma in 1581, of poor 


Parents, was at firſt Diſciple of Auguſtin Caratci, and after 


his Death of Annibal. This made him work at St. James 
of the Spaniards; and found him capable enough to be 

intruſted with the Execution of his Deſigns in large 
Works, where he has left People in Suſpence, if 
they be of the Maſter or of the Diſciple. — His Genius 
was to paint in Freſco, in ſpacious Places, as appears 


by his great Works, and eſpecially by the Cupola of 
St. Andrew of Laval, where he has much better ſucceed - 


ed than in his leſſer Paintings, He deſigned in the Taſte 
of Annibal Caracci, and while. he remained under the 
Diſcipline of that illuſtrious Maſter, he was always cor- 
rect; but after Annibal's Death, he abandoned himſelf 
to the Impetuoſity of his Genius, without any Regard to 
the Regularity of his Art. He engraved with Aqua- 
fortis the Lodges of Raphael, together with Siſto Bada- 
lachi, and they dedicated that Work to Annibal their 
Maſter. Lanfranc painted for Urban VIII. the Hiſtory 
of St. Peter, which was engraved by Pietro Santi, and 
other Works in the Church of St. Peter; which pleaſed 
the Pope ſo much that he made him a Knight. —Lan- 
franc died in 1647, aged 66. 


Note, That the Genius of Lanfranc, heated by the Stu- 


dies he made after the Works of Corregio, and eſpe- 
cially after the Cupola of Parma, threw him into 
an Enthuſiaſm of vaſt Thoughts. He ſearched with 
Avidity the Means of making ſuch Productions; and 
thoſe which are ſeen of him at Rome and Naples, per- 
ſuade eaſily that he was capable of great Undertakings z 
and had a particular Talent to execute them. No- 
thing frighted him, and he has done Figures of 
more than 20 Feet in Height, in the Cupola of 
St. Andrew of Laval, which produce a very good Ef- 
9 M | fect, 
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fect, and which from below appear but of a natural 


and juſt Proportion. We perceive in his large Works,. 


that he wanted to join the Strength of the Deſign of 
Annibal, to the grand Taſte and Suavity of Corregio. 
He endeavoured even to imitate all the Grace thereof, 
but he knew not that Nature, which is the Diſpenſa- 
trice of thoſe Gifts, had given him but a ſmall Por- 
tion of it. His Ideas were capable, tis true, to em- 
brace great Works, and his Genius had not Delicacy 
enough to return on itſelf, and apply itſelf to termi- 
nate them; therefore his Works on the Eaſel are not 

ſo valuable as thoſe he has painted in Freſco, the Vi- 
vacity of his Genius, and the Freedom of his Hand 
being very proper for that Kind of Painting. — Lan- 
franc had a Taſte of Deſign ſemblable to that of his 
Maſter, i. e. always grand and always firm; but he 
did not preſerve the Correctneſs thereof to the End. 
His great Compoſitions make a great Hurly-burly, 
but if they be examined in a Detail, we ſhall find un- 
intereſſing Expreſſions in them. —His Colouring is not 
ſo nice as that of Annibal; the Teints of his Carna- 
tions are trivial, and the Shadows are a little blackiſh. 
Like his Maſter, he knew nothing of the Artifice of 


the Clair-obſcure ; though, like him, he has practiſed 


it ſometimes rather by a good Motion of his Genius 


than by Principle. —The Works of Lanfranc proceed 


from a Vein quite different from that of the Domini- 
can. This laſt made himſelf a Painter in ſpite of 
Minerva; and that was born with a happy Genius; 
the Dominican invented with Difficulty, and digeſted 

' afterwards his Compoſitions with a ſolid Judgment, 
and Lanfranc left all to his Genius, whoſe Productions 

' flowed from a Source: The Dominican ſtudied how 
to expreſs the particular Paſſions, and has ſurpaſſed 
his Maſter in the Regularity of the Contours; and 
Lanfranc was contented with a general Expreſſion, 
and with following Annibal in the Taſte of the Deſign; 
the Dominican, who in his Studies had always conſult- 
ed his Reaſon, increaſed his Capacity to his Death; 
and Lanfranc, who was ſupported but by an outward 
Practice on the Manner of Aunibal, diminiſhed always 


after his Maſter's Death. The Dominican executed 


his Works with a heavy and flow Hand, and that of 
Lanfranc was quick and light. So that it is difficult 
to lee two Pupils educated in the fame School, and 
born under the ſame Planet, more oppoſite to one 

another, and of ſo different - Humour; but that Op- 
poſition cannot hinder us from admiring them both 

on their good Sides. | why 5 


Fx ANIS ALBA NE, born at Bologna in 1578, choſe 
firſt Denis Calvart for his Maſter, where he found Guido. 
He being already far advanced in his Profeſſion, taught 


huis Companion the 3 of the Deſign; and having 
qulitted his Maſter for the 


racci, he engaged Albane like- 
wiſe to follow his Example. After he had made a 


_ conſiderable Progreſs under the Caracci he went to Rome, 
- Where the Study of the fine Things he ſaw there ſtrength- 
ned him ſo much in his Art, that he has been one of the 
moſt learned and moſt agreeable Painters of 1taly. 

Being returned to Bologna, he married a ſecond Wife, 


who brought him for her Portion a great Beauty, and 
much Complaifance ; therefore he found in her the 
Peace of his Houſe, and a perfect Model for the Wo- 


men he was to paint. He had afterwards very fine Chil- 
dren, and Albane took as much Pleaſure to paint them, 


as his Wife had to hold them either in her Hands, or 
hanging at her Neck, according to the Attitude which 
was wanted ; which gave him the Occaſion to paint ſo 
many Subjects, where Venus, Cupid, the Nymphs or the 
Goddeſſes had always much Part. He employ'd in- 


- geniouſly the Lights he had received from the Belles 
Lettres, to enrich his Inventions with poetick Fictions ; | 


he is only reproached with having not varied enough his 
Figures, and with having given almoſt every where the 


fame Airs, and the ſame Likeneſs, which proceeds from 
his uſing always the ſame Models, and having his Idea 


full of them. We lee very few great Figures of his 
Hand; and as he has moſt commonly painted in Small, 


his Pictures have been diſperſed like precious Stones 


throughout all Europe. They have been bought at a 


great Price, eſpecially in theſe latter Times, They are 


PAINTING. 


and though his Pictures be painted with Facility, we 


born at Bologna in 1597, learned the Principles of h. 
Art from the Painters of Bologna, of an 45 


near the Manner of doing of the Caravagio, which pleaſed 


followed that Manner of painting ſtrong, unlef it be 
towards the latter End of his Life againſt his Sentiment, 


wanted in his Works is not an Obſtacle to his being 


become much in Faſhion, and being learned 


able, they pleaſe every body. Alhane rob Wo 
aged 82, Franciſco Mola and John Baptiſt Mile ow 
| Fa e 


been his Diſciples. 


Note, That as Mirth pleaſes almoſt ever, Ws", 
Pictures which inſpire that Paſſion, 45 KH 4 bares 
received than they . are ſupported by in 
Thoughts. His Genius, enlivened by the Ihe 
the Belles Lettres, engaged him to enrich bis 
tions with poetical Ornaments. His Vein was 

and ealy ; and he has done a great Number of 

oſitions full of Figures. He was learned in th 

ſign, and as he uſed always the fame Models ah 
eaſily into a Reperition, particularly in thar 5 * 
fame Airs of the Heads, which he rendered 5 
1 Therefore of all Manners there . 
ier known than that of Albane. — His At 
Draperies are of a pretty good Choice; he was un, 
verſal; and his Landſkips, which are more agre we 
than learned, are, like his Heads, of one ay a 
ſign and Touch. —His Colouring is freſh, an 4. 
Carnations are of ſanguine Teints, but very little "A 
died. He was very unequal in the Strength of he | 
Colours, having done Subjects in open Fields "A 
one very ſtrong of Colours, the other very wel. 10 

to the Clair-obſcure, and to the Union of the Coloy 
though he knew nothing of the Principle thereof hi 
good Senſe or the Hazard, ſometimes condufed 
him to it. — His Works appear extremely finiſhed - 
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dies of 
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fertile 
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ſee in them but very few free Touches, 


Francis BARBIERI, called the Guerchin Dacey;s 
- 7 


pacity. He quitted them for the Academy of the C4 
racci, where he deſigned of a grand Manner and great 
Facility; but of a natural rather than ideal Taſte. When 
he wanted to form to himſelf a Manner of deſigning 
he examined thoſe of the Painters of his Time. He 
thought thoſe of Guido and Albane too weak, and with- 
out blaming them he determined himſelf to give his 
Pictures much more Strength, and approached very 


him well enough; being perſuaded that it is impoſſible 
to imitate well the Relievo of Nature, without taking the 
Advantages which the Shadows and ſtrong Colours give. 
He was notwithſtanding Guido's Friend, He always 


and only, ſaid he, to get Money, and to pleaſe the lg- 
norant, whom the Reputation of Guido and of Altar | 
had gained, The Truth is, that of all the Diſciples of | 
the Caracci none have been leſs agreeable. He invented 
eaſily ; but he had done better if he had added to the 
Loftineſs of his Manner, more Greatneſs in the Airs of 
the Head, and more Truth in the local Colours. His 
Carnations give a little into a leaden Colour, though in 
general they have Harmony enough, and that what 13 


eſteemed among Connoiſſeurs a great Painter. 

As the Guerchin was very laborious, he amaſſed a great 
deal of Money, which he employ'd to ſerve every Body, 
being a very honeſt, and a very generous Man: He 
died in 1667, aged 70. He inſtituted two Nepbeus 
he had, his Heirs, having never been married, 


Note, That tho? the Guerchin has ſtudied under the Ci 
racci, it does not appear that he has took their Cha- 
racter; and his Taſte is ſingular : His Genius Was 
eaſy, but not ſublime, nor his Thoughts ingemol. 

We ſeldom fee any Greatneſs in his Figures, and Ns 
Expreſſions are not much intereſting. — His Taſte of 
Deſign is grand, and natural, but not very elegant. 
He was always inclined to a ſtrong colouring» 
wanting at firſt to follow Guido his Friend; but that 
Painter left his former Manner to take a clearer 07" 
he followed that of the Carravagio, which he m 
derated according to his Choice. — He has giv! 4 
Union to his Colcurs by the Uniformity of is red : : 
Shadows; but his Carnations are not very freſh: * 
Taſte inclined him notwithſtanding to 1 
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Truth, and he has done it often with Succeſs, and 
ſometimes ſervilely, and without Choice. He drew 
his Lights from above to attract the Eyes, and give a 

t Force to his Works; which is ſtill more ſenſibly 
obſerved in his Deſigns than in his Pictures. Theſe 
jaſt will always ſupport themſelves by the Strength of 
the Shadows, by the Accord of the Colours, by 
what is great in the Taſte,of the Deſign, by the Soft- 


neſs of the Pencil, and by a certain Character of Truth. 


MicueL Anczto Mztrior, commonly called Mi- 
el Angelo Caravagio, born in a Borough of the Mila- 
wſe, called Caravagio, has render'd himſelf famous by a 


| Manner extremely ſtrong, true, and of a great Effet, 


of which he was the Author, He painted every Thing 
after Nature, in a Room where the Light came from a- 


hove, As he has exactly followed his Models, he has 


i imitated the Imperfections thereof. As Beauties 
have no other Idea than the Effect of the natural Preſent; 
he ſaid, that the Pictures which were not done after Na- 
ure, were nothing but Drugs, and that the Figures that 
compoſed them, were but painted Chart. — His Manner 
which was new, was followed by a great many Painters 
of his Time, and among the reſt by Manfredo and Va- 
uin. We are obliged to confeſs, that that Manner is 
of a ſurpriſing Truth, and has much Power on the Eyes, 


' even the moſt clear-ſighted; it has almoſt gain'd the 


School of the Caracci, for without mentioning the Guer- 


dn, who has always followed it, the Guido and the 
| Dninican have attempted it, but the Taſte of the De- 


fon inſeparable from it, and the Choice of his Light, al- 
ways the ſame in all Sorts of Subjects, diſguſted them. 
His Paintings are diſperſed in the Cabinets of Europe; 
nd there is one in the Church of the Dominicans at Ant- 
wer, which Rubens called his Maſter, He painted at 
Malta, for the Church of St. John, the Decollation of 
St, Jobn Baptiſt, and the Portrait of the Grand Maſter de 
[inacourt; which is in the Cabinet of the King of 
Fraxce, He died at Carravagio, in 1609. : 


Note, That the Ideas of the Carravagio, are like his 
Temper, uneven, and never very ſublime. His Diſ- 
ſitlons were good, his Deſign of a bad Taſte, and 
he knew not enough of it to correct Nature. His 
whole Application was in the Colouring, and he has 
marvellouſly ſucceeded. His local Colours are ex- 
tremely ſtudied, and by a fine Intelligence of the 
Light, join'd to an exact Variety of Teints melted 
vithin one another, without being corrupted or tor- 
mented by the Pencil, he found the Secret ro give a 
upriſing Truth to his Works. — His Attitudes ap- 
pear without Choice; his Draperies true, but ill 
thrown, and his Figures are not accompanied with be- 
coming Dreſſes. He knew nothing of Grace, nor of 
. Greatneſs; and if any be found in his Pictures, it is 
not by Choice, nor for having made the Natural obey 
his Idea; but becauſe that ſame Natural, to which he 


was a Slave, was found thus by Chance. — Which, 


notwithſtanding, he has done Pictures of a pretty grand 


| Compoſition, which he has finiſhed with an extreme 


Exattneſs, and if ſome Parts of Painting are wanted 
in them, it may be ſaid, that the Portraits he has done 
are without Faults. — His Expreſſions are not very 
able, It ſeems, that making but little or no At- 
tention to what could have contributed towards the 
Gracefulneſs of a Picture, he thought of nothing elſe 
but how to render his Objects palpable. He has done 
t by a good Clair obſcure, a good Taſte of Colour, a 
Errible Strength, an agreeable Sweetneſs, and the 
ſt Pencil that ever was. Ns N 


, Jos. RiszRA, called the Eſpagnelet, born at Valencia 
— ain, Diſciple of the Carravagio, painted like his 

er, of a ſtrong Manner, and applied himſelf to the 
"aural; but his Pencil was not ſo ſoft as that of Michel 
Angelo, He delighted in Painting melancholick Subjects. 


s Works are diſperſed throughout all Europe. Naples 


pre ves a great Number of them, and very fine ones. 


n The FLEMISH School. 


ponent and Joan Vax-Erk, Brothers, born at 
ae on the Meuſe, have been the firſt who have done 


ething- worthy of Attention in the Low-Countries : 
I 


Therefore they are to be conſider'd as the Fountlers of 
the Flemiſß School. Hubert was the eldeſt, and Jobn 
who was his Pupil, worked with-ſo much Aſſiduity, that 
he became ſoon his Equal. They had both Wit and Ge- 
nius; they worked in Concert, and became famous by 
their Works. They painted ſeveral Subjects for Philip 


the Good, Duke of Burgundy. The Picture they did for 


the Church of St. John at Ghent, gained them the Admi- 
ration of the Publick, and Philip I. King of Spain, ſee- 
ing that he could not obtain the Original, had a Copy 
made of it, which he carried along with him into Spain. 
T he Subject is taken from the Revelations, where the old 
Men adore the Lamb. This Piece is ſtill kept as a Pro- 
digy in Painting, and is very freſh, becauſe Care is taken 
to preſerve it; it is cover'd, and is never ſeen but in Ho- 
ly-Days, and at the Requeſt of ſome great Men. 
After Hubert's Death, which happened in 1426. Jobrt 
his Brother retired to Bruges, which gave him after- 
wards the Name of Jobn of Bruges. It is he, who ſearch- 
ing a Varniſh to give a greater Strength to his Works. 
found that Linſeed-Oil mixed with the Colours, produced 
an Effect grand enough, without any Varniſh. To him 
the Art of Painting is indebted for the Perfection it is ar- 
rived at ſince, by Means of that new Invention. There- 
fore the Works of John of Bruges having increaſed in 
Beauty, were ſpread in the Cabinets of the Great. John 
of Bruges was eſteemed not only for his Painting, but 
likewiſe for the Solidity of his Wit; fo that the Duke of 
Burgundy gave him a Place in his Council, He died at 
Bruges, where he was buried in the Church of St. Donatus. 
ALBERT DURER, has in common with Rapbael of be- 
ing born on Good Friday. It was at Nuremberg, in 1471. 
At 15 Years of Age, he was put under the Diſcipline of 
Miche! Wolgemut, a good Painter, at Nuremberg. After 
he had been three Years at his Maſter; and travelled four 
other Years in Flanders, Germany, and Venice, he returned 
to his Country; and at his Return took a Wife, being 


then but 23 Years of Age. It was about that Time that 


he began to publiſh ſome Prints of his own. He engraved 
the three Graces, Death's-Heads, and other Bones; a Hell 
with diabolical Spectres, in the Manner of [/rge(- of Ma- 
lines: Over the three Women is a Globe, on which are 


| ſeen theſe three Letters, O. G. H. which ſignify in Ger- 


man, O Got Hiite! O God keep us from Enchantments | 
Having thus put his Genius into Motion, he applied him- 
ſelf to the Study of the Deſign, and became fa learned, 
that all thoſe of his Time took him for their Rule. | 
He tgok Care to put on all his Plates the Year they 
were engraven. In the great Paſſion of Our Lord, which 
he has engraved, he has diſpoſed the laſt Supper, accord- 
ing to the Opinion of colampadius. The Melancholy 
is his fineſt Piece, and the Figures which enter inte the 
Compoſition of that Subject, are a Proof of the Capa- 
city of Albert. ; 1 Un wy [Fein 


Note, That the Works of Albert Durer, wanted nothing 
to be placed in a ſine Light, but to be directed either 
by a good Education, or by the Sight of the Antiques. 
His Vein was fertile, his Compoſitions grand; and 
notwithſtanding the Gothic Taſte, which reigned in 
his Time, his Productions were a Source, whence not 
only the Painters of his own Country, but ſeveral a- 
mong the talians, took often ſomething.— He was 
firm in his Execution, where he has done what be 
wanted to do, and the Decency joined to the Exact- 
neſs he employ'd in his Works, are a Proof that he 
poſſeſſed perfectly the Principles he had eſtabliſhed to 
himſelf, which did run wholly on the Deſign ; But 
however it is ſurpriſing, that after he had took ſo much 
Care to know the Structure of the human Body, and 
after he had found a fine Proportion between all thoſe 
he has given to the Publick : He made ſo little Uſe 
of it in his Works; for except his Madone's; and the 
Pictures which accompany the r of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, all he has done is of a Taſte of De- 
ſign, quite poor; he applied himſelf wholly to Nature, 
according to the Idea he had of it; and far from height- 
ening the Beauties thereof, he has {dom imitated the 
fine Places, which Chance furniſhed him with pretty 
often. He has been happier in the Choice of his 
Landſkips, where we find often agreeable and ex- 
traordinary Sites, — Therefore thoſe of d Works | 

| | | . Which 


which have been in his Time, and in his Country, 


the moſt eſteemed do not deſerve at preſent being 
much minded, | | 


Gzoxos Pens of Nuremberg, ſtudied with Applica- 


tion the Works of Raphael, and added the Art of en- 


graving Copper-Plates, to that of Painting. Mark An- 
' thony employ'd him in the Plates he publiſhed. At his 
Return into, his Country, he painted and engraved ſeveral 
Things of his own Invention, which are ſo many Proots 
of the Beaury of his Genius, and of his Capacity. He 
put his Name to his Works with theſe two Letters thus 
1 12 | 
diſpoſed G. 
PETER CanviTo of Munich, was a very learned 
Man. He painted almoſt all the Palace of Maximilian, 
Duke of Bavaria, in whoſe Service he was. He did the 
| Deſigns of the Hermits of Bavaria, engraved by Ra- 
pbael and John Sadeler. We fee, beſides, four Doctors 
of the Church of his Hand, and engraved by Gilles 
Sadeler. ö 5 | 
CornNELIUSENGLEBERT of Leyden, lived at the ſame 
Time. There are very good Things of him at Leyden, 
and Utrecht. He had two Sons who have imitated his 
Manner, viz. Cornelius Cornelii, and Lucas Cornelii, this 
in he miſerable State Painting was reduced to, became a 
Cook, but forced by his Genius, he returned to his for- 


mer Profeſſion, and became a learned Man. He paſſed 


into England, where Henry VIII. employed him, and 
honour'd him with his Atfe&tion. | 8 
BERNARD Van ORLayY of Bruxelles, was in the Ser- 
vice of Margueritte, Governeſs of the Low-Countries, for 
whom he did Abundance of Works, and ſeveral, like- 
wiſe, for the Churches of his own Country. When he 
wanted to do ſome conſiderable Picture, he uſed to place 
Gold Leaves on his Impreſſion, and painted upon it, 
which kept his Colours freſh, and gave them in certain 
Places a great deal of Luſtre, particularly in a celeſtial 


Light he has painted in his Picture of the Univer- 


ſal Judgment, which is at Autwerp, in the Chapel of the 
Alms. He did a great Quantity of Deſigns of Tape- 
ſtries for the Emperor Charles V. and had the principal 
Care committed to him, to ſee thoſe of the Pope execu- 
ted, and of the other Sovereigns of thoſe Times, on the 
Deſigns of Raphael, whoſe Diſciple he had been. 


Michl Cox1s of Malines learn'd the Principles of his 


Art under Bernard Van-Orlay. Afterwards he went to 
tab, where he became Diſciple of Raphael, whoſe Ideas 
he followed in Painting; for he could ſcarce produce 
any Thing of himſelf. He deſigned and coloured in 
the Taſte of Raphael, At his Return into Flanders, he 
had the Direction of the Tapeſtries which were making 
on the Deſigns of Raphael, and died at Antwerp in 1592, 
aged 95, | | 


Lucas of Leyden, had his F ather for Maſter; but he 


had received from Nature ſo many advantageous Diſpo- 


ſitions, that he began to engrave at nine Years of Age, 


and at fourteen did very conſiderable Plates, for the 
Quantity and Beauty of the Work found in them; and 
his Painting was put on a Level with his Engraving. 


And both were done with a marvellous Care and Neat- 


neſs.” He ſtudied with Zeal his Profeſſion; and if the 
Time he has ſpent in the Reſearch of the Effects of what 
Nature produced in his own Country, had been ſpent 
in ſtudying the Antients, one could ſay of him what 
has been ſaid of Albert Durer, that his Works had 
been admir'd by Poſterity. SE. 
There was between Lucas and Albert a Commerce of 
a very ſincere Friendſhip, and an Emulation without 
Jealouſy; ſo that when Albert publiſhed a Plate, Lucas 
produced another; and while they left the Publick to 
judge of them, they complimented one another. He 
died in 1533, aged 39. 


QuinTin Mess1s, called the Smith of Antwerp, after 


he had followed for 20 Years the Profeſſion of a Smith, 
fell ſick of a Malady, which did not allow him to get a 
Livelihood, and therefore was obliged to have Recourſe 
to his Mother for his Subſiſtence : But ſhe was ſo old 
and ſo poor, that ſhe could ſcarce keep herſelf. At that 
Time one of his Friends having viſited him, ſhewed him 


an Image that a Religious had given him; he found him- 


ſelf at the Sight of that Print ſtrongly inclined to copy 


PAINTING. 


made him ſtudy with a till greater A 


it, which having done with ſome Success 

the Inclination he had to become a Painter 
himſelf in that Profeſſion, as in his Eleme 
vered ſoon. The Love he had for a 


he follows: 
and finding 

| 8 
nt, he reco. 


Painter's Daugk; 
who was very handſome, and was, at the Shter 


Time, courted by a Painter more learned than Me 


him 
lj . | 3 
ſearch carefully all that could contribute Lies 8 my 
ing him learned, in order to ſupplant his Riya] The” 
are ſeveral of his Pictures at Antwerp, and amon a 
reſt a Deſcent from the Croſs, in the Church of Ort * 
He did moſt commonly but half Figures and Pong 
therefore his Works have been eaſily exported and 15 
perſed into all the Cabinets of Europe. His Mar 7 
which was different from that of all the other Paint 8 
was very much finiſhed, and ſtrong of Colours. He 8 
in che Tear 099. 1 

Join Carcak, or CaT KER, born in the Town f 
Calcar, in the Dutchy of Cleves, has been an excel] i 
Man; but a premature Death has not allowed — 


hi 
Time to ſhew himſelf to the World. In 1336, he — 
himſelf under the Diſcipline of the Titian, white ke 


made ſo extraordinary Progeſſes, that a great Number 


of Paintings, and Deſigns of the Hand of that Diſciple, 


are thought to be of the Titian himſelf; in which the 
beſt Connoiſſeurs are every Day miſtaken. From Venice 
he went to Rome, where having familiariſed himſelf with 
the Manner of Raphael, he paſſed to Naples, where he 
died in 1546. He has deſigned the anatomick Figures 
of the Book of Veſalius, and the Portraits of the Painters 

which are at the Head of their Lives, written by Vaſari. 
That alone was ſufficient to ſhew his great Capacity. 
He has done, among other beautiful Things, a Nati- 


vity, accompanied with Angels, where the Light comes 
from the little Crit: That Work is marvellous; the 


Emperor Ferdinand bought it of Sandrat. 

ALBERT ALDEGRAF,was of the City of Souſt in e. 
phalia, where he has painted in the Church of that Place 
ſeveral Things,and among others a Nativity worthy of Ad. 
miration. He has painted very little elſewhere ; having 
almoſt entirely applied himſelf to Engraving, as may be 
ſeen by the great Number of his Prints, whereby one can 


Judge that he was very correct in the Deſign, graceful 
in his Expreſſions, and born to be a great Painter, if 


he had ſeen Italy. . 
| Torn of Mabuſe, born in a Village of Hungary, called 
Mabuſe, was Contemporary of Lucas of Leyden, after 
having worked much in Tah and elſewhere, he came 
into Flanders, where he was the firſt that ſhewed how to 
compoſe Hiſtories, and how to introduce the Naked into 
it, which had never been practiſed before; his Works are 
ſeen in ſeveral Places of the Low-Countries. He was 
very ſober and ſtudious in his Youth, but afterwards he 
abandon'd himſelf to Drinking. DE | 
He was a long while in the Service of the Marquiß af 
Verens: And that Marquiſs being informed that the Em- 
peror Charles V. deſigned to lodge at his Houſe, would, 


to receive him, that all his Servants ſhould be dreſſed in 
white Damaſk, and Mabuſe among the reſt. Mahi, 


inſtead of having his Meaſure taken for a Sort of Robe 
in which he was to make a Figure, according to the Pro- 
ject formed by the Marquiſs, aſked for the Stuff, under 
Pretence of imagining ſome Bizare Dreſs; but it vas in 
fact to ſell it, and to ſpend the Money at the Tavern 3 
he did; for knowing, that the Emperor was not to 2 
rive before Night, he thought he could find an Expedient 
to extricate himſelf from that Embaraſs. The Day of 
the Arrival of his Imperial Majeſty approaching, Aſchuf, 
inſtead of Stuff, paſted white Paper together, painted 
upon it a Damaſk with large Flowers, made himſelf his 
Robe, and appear'd in the Cortege. He was placed be- 
tween a Poet and a Muſician, who were, likewiſe, Do- 
meſticks of the Marquiſs. ES 
The Emperor found that Cortege ſo gallant, tho he 
had ſeen it but by the Light of Flambeaux, that deſired to 


ſee it again the next Morning ; therefore he placed tum 


ſelf at a Window, the Marquiſs near him, and 2 
Mabuſe paſſed between his two Comrades, his Imperia 


Majeſty took particular Notice of the Stuff of the _ 
ter, and ſaid, that it was the fineſt Damaſk he had 5 
ſeen. The Marquiſs had Mabuſe called, and the C 45 
being diſcover'd, made the Emperor laugh heartily, wh: 


2 | | 
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iſs irritated that Mabuſe had given Occaſion to 


the e to do Honour to the Emperor, he dreſſed 
boys in Paper, had the poor Painter thrown into 
1 where he ſtaid a long while. He died in 1562. 
un SCHOREL was of a Village near Alcmar in Hol. 
| called Schorel. He was Diſciple of Mabuſe, and 
ld likewiſe ſometimes with Albert Durer. In travel- 
aha through Germany, he met with a Religious curious 
l bann, who was going to Jeruſalem, and inſpired 
„un with the Deſire of undertaking that Journey. He 
pr" ed at Jeruſalem, and on the Banks of the River 
w 4 and alſo in the other Places which had been 
Cndtified by Feſus Chriſt's Preſence, all that Piety 
p Curioſity could ſuggeſt to him. He made a good Uſe 
if hoſe Deſigns in the Pictures he painted afterwards, 
* his Return he went to Venice, where he worked ſome- 
times; thence to Rome, where he deſigned after Raphael 
ind Michel Angelos and after the antique Sculptures, 
and the Ruins of antient Edifices, Pope Adrian VI. who 


of the Buildings of Belvedera; but after Adrian's Death, 
te return'd into the Low-Countries, and ſtopp'd at 


ſouney he paſſed through France, where the Love he 


xd 67, Two Years before his Death, Anthony Moore 
his Diſciple did his Portrait, | 

LausERT LoMBARD of Liege, ſearched all he 
1 8 could render him perfect in his Profeſſion. 
le ſtudied after the Antiques, and was the firſt that 
brought into his Country a Method different from the Go- 
thick Taſte, which reigned in it. He formed in his 
Houſe a Kind of Academy where he had for Diſciples, 
among others, Hubert Goltius, Franc. Flore, and Wil- 
lan Caye, We ſee ſome Prints after 
make one judge of his Taſte. 

Joun HoLBEIN, born at 
Year 1498. He learned from his Father (who was alſo 
a pretty good Painter) with - Avidity, all that had any 
Report to Painting; but the Elevation of his Genius, 
wn him ſoon above his Maſter, and made him do af- 
terwards, Works of a great Strength, and of a great 
Charter, He did at Bail, in the Town-Houle, a 
Pidure of ſeven Compartments, where are as many Sub- 
eds of the Paſſion of Chri# ; and in the Fiſh-Marker, 


Death; thoſe two Pieces have been engraved on Wood. 


ws his Friend, conſcious that Switzerland was not a 
Country to do Juſtice to the Merit of Holbein, propoſed 
him to paſs into England, promiſing him at the ſame 
Time, to procure his being favourably received of the 
King, by Means of Sir Thomas More. Holbein did in Eng- 
a great Number of excellent Portraits, and among 
tte reſt, that of Henry VIII. and thoſe of his Children, 
Mary and Elizabeth. He has painted Pieces of 
Hiſtory in ſeveral Places, and there are two above the 
„which are of a great Compoſition, one is the 
Triumph of the Rich, and the other the State of Po- 
rety. Holbein painted equally well in all Kinds of 
bi ammng, in Freſco, Guarro, in Oil, and in Miniature. 


dt the King's Protection, had proved his Ruin. On the 
umour of Holbein's Reputation, an Earl of the firſt 
| ity, went to ſee him; but as he was very buſy at 
that Time, painting ſome Figures after the Natural, he 
5 the Earl to defer to another Day, the Honour 
* Mended him. The Earl not minding his Excuſe, 
Id the Door, and went up Stairs, at the Top where- 
he found Holbein, who puſhed him from Top to Bot- 


of "en His Servants, and the Mob, which the Sight 
hy Spectacle had aſſembled, forced into Holbein's 
T, barricaded his Door, he had not fled over the 
k: 0 of the Houſes He went immediately to inform the 

8 Of what had happened, who promiſed him his Pro- 
Cone 0 loon after the Earl arrived to make alſo his 
* n but the King forbad him to attempt 

Thing againſt Holbein, who died of the Plague in 
hs is 1534, aged 56 Years, — He had a very 
| Vol. II. 


\ 


iſcended then St. Peter's Chair, gave him the Direction 
lircht, where he did a great deal of Work. In that 


id for a peaceable Life, made him refuſe the Offer of 
Fracis I. to take him into his Service. He died in 1562, 


his Works, which 


Baſil in Switzerland, in the 


he has painted a Dance of Peaſants, and the Dances of 


Eraſmus, whoſe Portrait he did ſeveral Times, and 


br. whereby the Nobleman's Head was broke in ſeve- 


and had infallibly tore him into Pieces, if after 


good Diſciple in the Perſon of Chriſtopher alubejer of 
Auſhourg, who did a great Quantity of Works in Freſcoy 


In Germany. 


Jonn Corxner.ivs VERMEYEN; born in a Village 
near Harlem, followed the Emperor Charles V. in his 
Enterpriſes, eſpecially in that of Tunis, the Expedition 
whereot he has painted in ſeveral Subjects, which were 
executed in the magnificent Tapeſtries Philip II. King 
of Spain left in Portugal, and which are ſeen there till; 
He has worked much at Arras, in the Monaſtery of 
St. Gervaſius, at Bruxelles, and in ſeveral other Towns of 
the Low Countries. The Emperor Charles V. took Plea- 
ſure to fee him, for beſides his being a very handſome 
Man, he had a Beard, which though he ſtood upright; 
trailed on the Ground; he died at Bruxelles in 1559 
aged 59, and was buried in the Church of St. George. 

ANTHONY Mook, born at Utrecht, and Diſciple of 
John Schorel, has been a great Imitator of Nature, and 
in a ſtrong and true Manner. He did in the Courts of 
Spain, Portugal, and of the Emperor Charles V. a great 
Quantity of Portraits, which he ſold very dear, beſides 
the Preſents he received, fo that he grew very rich. He 
has alſo travelled in Italy; though his chief Employment 
was to paint Portraits, he notwithſtanding painted by 
Intervals Hiſtory Pieces. There is one in the Cabinet of 
the Prince of Conde, where Chriſt is repreſented riſing 


from the Dead between St. Peter and St. Paul; which is 
a Piece of great Energy and Truth. Anthony Moore died 


at Antwerp aged 56. i 
PETER BRUGLE, called the Old Brugle, borrowed his 
Name from the Village where he was born near Brura, 
and was Diſciple of Peter Zouc, whoſe Daughter he mar- 
ried. He worked afterwards with Ferom Zouc, in whoſe 
Manner he has done ſeveral Things. He paſſed into 
France, and thence into Italy. | | 


Though he has treated all Sorts of Subjects, thoſe, / 


_ notwithſtanding, which pleaſed him moſt, were Games, 


Dances, Weddings, or other Aſſemblies of Peafants, a- 
mong whom he often mixed himſelf, to obſerve more 
preciſely their Actions on thoſe Occaſions ; therefore na 
Body has done better in that Kind. He ftudied theLand- 
{ſkip in the Mountains of Friuli. He was an excellent 
Painter; there are ſeveral of his Pictures in the Palace at 
Vienna; and the reſt of his Works are diſperſed in ſeve- 
ral other Places, particularly in the Low — „„ 
FAN. Frox RE, ſtudied Painting under Lambert 
Lombard, at Leige, whence he went into [taly, where he 
applied himſelf to deſign after the Works of Michel An- 
gelo. At his Return into his own Country, he acquired 

a great Reputation, and much Riches, by the Goodneſs, 


- and the great Number of his Works. He was called, in 
his Time, the Raphael of Flanders, He died in 1 570, 


aged 50-4750 5 8 IP 
CHRISTOPHER SCHOUARTZ, born at Ingoltadt, was 
Painter to the Duke of Bavaria; and died in 1594. 
 WiLL1am Kay of Breda, had ſtudied at Liege with 
Franc. Flore, under Lambert Lombard. He has done a 
great Quantity of Portraits little inferior to thoſe of An- 
thony Moore, © | | #5, TSR 
One Day as he was Painting the Portrait of the Duke 
of Alva, and had pretended, that he did not underſtand 


Spaniſh, an Officer came to aſk the Duke's Orders with 
An Affair happened to him in England, which, with- 


Regard to the Count of Egmont; the Duke anſwer'd, 
that he ſhould be executed without Delay. That Order 
made ſo great an Impreſſion on the Mind of the Pain- 
ter, who loved the Nobility of his Country, that at his 


Return to his Houſe, he fell ſick and died in 1568. 


PETER and Fx AN CIS PouRBus, Father and Son, the 
firſt born at Goude, and the other at Bruges. Each has 
left in his native Place, very large Pieces for Churches, 
which are ſo many convincing Proofs of their Capacity. 
Francis was a better Painter than his Father; and we ſee 
ſtill in the Town-Houſe of Paris, very fine Portraits of 
his Hand. The Father died in 1585, and the Son in 
1622, | 4 | 
Dir ERIK BARENT of Amſterdam, was the favou- 
rite Diſciple of the Titian, with whom he lived. a con- 
ſiderable Time, and whoſe Picture he did. He has done 
very fine Things at Amſterdam, where he died in 1582, 
aged 48. TON FO | | 

Joan Bol of Malines, was a very learned Man, and has 
almoſtalways worked in ſmall, either in Oil, in Miniature, 
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and in Diſtemper. He died at Amſterdam, in 1393, aged 
59. James and Rowland Savam have been his Diſciples. 
MaxrTin HEemsx1RK, Diſciple of Schorel, was a cor- 
rect and eaſy Painter, and abundant in Inventions. Moſt 
of his Works are ſeen in Print, and Vaſari, who makes a 
Detail of them, does it with Praiſes, and ſays, that Mi- 
chel Angelo colour'd one, which he found of his Taſte. 
It appears, notwithſtanding, by thoſe Prints, that Hem/- 
kirk had no Intelligence of the Clair-obſcure, and that 
his Manner of Deſigning is dry. He died in 1647, 
aged 76. 
CHaRLEs VERMANDER, was at firſt Diſciple of Lucas 
Heer, a very famous Painter of that Time, and after- 
wards of Peter Udulrick, where he did ſeveral Pieces of 
the ſacred Hiſtory. At 26 Years he went to Rome, 
where having worked three Years, he paſſed into Ger- 
many, and made at Vienna ſeveral Arches of Triumph for 
the Entry of the Emperor Rodolphys ; afterwards he re- 
turn'd to Mettrebrack his Country. At Harlem he did 
the Hiſtory of the Paſſion, which one Gyen has engraved. 
He eſtabliſhed in the ſame City with Goltius and the 
Cornelii, an Academy for Deſigning after Nature, and 
for exerciſing young Painters. The Ignorance of a Phy- 
ſician killed him in 1607, aged 58. He was buried at 
Amſterdam in the old Church.  _ | 
He had a Son called Charles, who inherited his Father's 
Wit, Humour, and Science. The King of Denmark 
| ſent for him to Copenhagen, where he lived with the Re- 
putation of a learned Man, | | 
_ _ MarrTin ps Vos, was correct in his Deſign, and eaſy 
in his Inventions ; but we find nothing very moving in 
his Works. They are notwithſtanding in great Num- 
ber; and moſt of them have been engraved, and are 
| ſeen in Prints. It is after his Deſigns the Sadelers have 
engraved the Hermits. He did alſo the Deſigns of the 
Life of Feſus Chrif, which Vierx has engraved for the 
Evangiles of Natalis. He died in 1604. FD 
JohN STRADan, born at Bruges in 1527, of a noble 
Family, went into Italy, and ſtopp'd at Florence, where 
he painted in Freſco, and in Oil for the Grand Duke, He 
deſigned very well Horſes, and his Genius inclined him 
to paint Chaſes. He died in 1604, aged 74. Tem- 
Peſta was his Diſciple. * . 
BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGER, born at Antwerp, in 
1546, learned the Principles of his Art of ſeveral Ma- 
ſters, and went to Rome, where he was Domeſtick of the 
Cardinal Farneſe; and that Cardinal gave him to Pope 
Pius V. who employ'd him at Belvedera, where he 
painted the laſt Judgment. It is ſurpriſing, that Spran- 
ger, who has formed his Manner in Hay, has done it fo 
contrary to the fine Things he ſaw there, and has aban- 
doned himſelf to the Fire of an irregular Imagination: 
Which. I ſay without pretending to diminiſh the Merit 
of his Works; for they pleaſed ſeveral Perſons, and par- 
_ ticularly the Pope. | Tg 8 = 
Spranger, aſter he had done a great Quantity of Pic- 
tures in ſeveral Places of Rome, was choſen by John of 


Bologna, to be ſent to the Emperor Maximilian II. who 


had aſked him for a good Painter. Spranger did for that 


Emperor, and for Rodolphus who ſucceeded him, a great 


Quantity of Works, both at Vienna and at Prague. He 
died at Prague. 6 W 

Joux Dac, was born at Cologne, in 1556, after he had 
been ſometime under the Diſcipline of Spranger, he went 

to ſtudy his Profeſſion in the principal Cities of 1taly, 
whence he repaſſed into Germany, where the Emperor 
Rodolphus took him in Affection, and ſent him to Rome 
to deſign the Antiques. John Dac, at his Return did a 
great deal of Work for the Emperor, which are very 
worthy of Praiſe, and which gained him the Reputation 
of the beſt Painter of his Time. He died at the Impe- 
rial Court, loaded with Honours and Riches. 

MaTTHEew and Paur BRII, of Antwerp, excelled 
in Painting Landſkips, and were very good Topogra- 
phers. Matthew was already ſettled in the Works of 

the Vatican, when Paul his Brother came to him: They 
have worked a great deal in Freſco, Matthew died in 
1584; and his younger Brother who died but in 1622, 


did a great Quantity of Pictures, which are at preſent finiſh that of that Prince, which he had begun. 


eſteemed. 
Cox ELI Vs CORNEL11 of Harlem, was born in 1562, 


and though he never went into Ia. Th 

did ſeveral very good Things, and made faul 
good Diſciples. He eſtabliſhed with Charles Van 
der, an Academy of Painting at Harlem, about the Yeu 


1595. 5 


Apam Van ORrT, painted large Pieces 
ſome Reputation in his Time. He was the firſt 
of Rubens, and died at Antwerp, in 1641, 


Orho VENIVSs, born at 


Elector of Cologne. But all the Advanta 
him in thoſe foreign Courts, could not engage him t 
ſtay there long, therefore he came to offer his Services : 
the Prince of Parma, who govern'd then the Lew Goes 
tries, and did his Portrait armed Cap-a-pee, of a Manner 
which confirmed the good. Opinion which the Publick 
had of his Capacity. After that Prince's Death, Veni 
retired to Antwerp, where he did a great Quantity of 
excellent Pieces of Painting, which are ſeen yet in the 
principal Churches. Sometime afterwards the Archduke 
Albert, who had ſucceeded the Prince of Parma, ent 
him to Bruxelles, and gave him the Direction of the 
Mint. He did the Portraits of the Archduke, and of the 
Infanta 1/abella, at full length, which were ſent to 
James I. King of Great Britain. He was the firſt, why 
after Polidoro Carravagio, reduced the Clair-obſcure into 
a Principle, which Rubens has render'd more perfect. He 
died at Bruxelles, in 1634, aged 78; with the Glory 
of having inſtructed in the Art of Painting, the famous 


Rubens. 


 _Joun RorENMAR, born at Munich, in 1564, had 
been Diſciple of Tintoretto. He painted in Freſco and 
and in an agreeable Manner, 
PETER PAUL RuBens, born at Cologne, in 1577, 
of a noble Family, learn'd the firſt Principles of his Ar | 
of Adam Van Ort, who was then a Painter of Reputz | 
tion, whom he quitted for O:ho Venius. This was not 
only a good Painter, but one of a fine Genius, who 
knew his Art by Principles, and was learn'd in the Belle 


in Oil, and invented eaſily, 


Lettres. 


The Facility Rubens had to learn, and his afſiduows } 
Application to it, having render'd him in a ſhort Time 
equal to his Maſter, he went to Venice, where he formed 
to himſelf in the School of the Titian, ſolid Princips 

for the Colouring. From Venice he went to Manu, 
where having ſtudied with Application the Works of 
Jules Roman, he proceeded to Rome, where he did Alu- 
Pieces in the Church of the Holy Croſs, and in the ne 
Church of the Fathers of the Oratory. _ 
After Rubens had ſtaid ſeven Years in Ital, he k. 
turned to Antwerp. His Reputation being ſp 
throughout all Europe, all the Painters wanted to haves | 
Piece of his Hand; and being ſollicited from all Fats, 
he cauſed a great Number of Pictures to be done on ls 
Deſigns by his beſt Diſciples, which he touched over 
afterwards with freſh Eyes, a quick Intelligence, and 4 
Lightneſs of Hand which ſpread his Genius in them, 
whereby he acquired a handſome Fortune in a vel 1 
Time. But the Difference between thoſe Pictures, ® 
them he had painted himſelf, wronged his Reputatio® 
for moſt of them were ill deſigned, and ſight 


painted. 
Queen Mary of Medicis, 


aint the two Galleries of her Palace of the Lauembon, 
he came to Paris to ſee the Places, and make the . 
ſigns. One of thoſe Galleries was deſigned for the = 
ſtory of the Life of that Queen, and the other for 1 
of Henry IV. her Huſband. Rubens begun by 5 if 
ſtory of the Queen, and finiſhed it : But the Deatn © | 


the King happening ſoon 


ſeveral verd 
Mn 


and had 
aged 84. 


Leyden, in 1. | 
great Progreſs in the Deſign _—_ the Dies * 
derick Zeuccre, and after the good Things, 
Joined a good Intelligence of the Clair-obſc 
he was conſider'd in /taly as one of the moſt in 
and moſt univerſal Men of his Time. Venius ſt 
ven Years at Rome, during which he painted ſe 
fine Things; from thence he paſſed into 

where he was received in the Emperor's Service. F 
afterwards in that of the Duke of Bavaria * 


iſcipline of y. 
to which he 
ure; ſo that 
genicus, 
udied fe. 
vera very 
German . 


» and of the 
Ses Propoſed to 


wanting that Rubens ſhould 


after, did not allow bu a 


diſperſed in the Cabinets of the Curious, and much Queen who loved Painting, would that Rubens ſhould " 


two Pictures of her Hiſtory in her Preſence, to " 
Pleaſure to ſee him paint, 


9. 


While 


aiding 
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While Rubens was at Poris, the Duke of Buckingham 


lad Occaſion to be acquainted with him. He taſted his 


d 
. Solidity; he ſpoke of him to the Infanta 


having found in him a great deal of Pene- 


| 


Tabella, who had him named Embaſſador by her Ne- 
j ew Philip IV. King of Spain, to go into England, to 
1 t of the Peace which was concluded afterwards be- 
= Philip IV. King of Spain, and Charles I. King of 


Cruat Britain. Charles, in Gratitude for that happy 
euccels, preſented him with a Hat-band, and a Sword 


ing! and at his Return into Spain, he received likewiſe 
iy. conſiderable Preſents of Philip IV. He did there 
de Portraits of the Royal Family, and copied others for 
himself after Tilian. 7 i | 
While he ſtaid in Spain, Don Juan of Braganca (who 
is afterwards King of Portugal) and loved Painting, 
wrote to ſome Lords his Friends, who were at the Court 
of Madrid, to deſire them to engage Rubens to come to 
{ze him at Villa-Vixoſa, which was then the Place of his 
Reſidence. Rubens undertook the Journey with Pleaſure; 
hit as the Duke's Friends had informed him that Ru- 
j was ſet out with a magnificent Retinue, that fright- 
ned him ſo much, that he ſent a Gentleman to meet him, 
and tell. him, that the Duke his Maſter having been 


fred him to proceed no further, and to accept a Pre- 
ent of fifty Piſtoles, ro defray the Expences he 
had been at on the Road. Rubens refuſed the fifty 
Piſtoles, and anſwered, that he did not want that ſmall 
Succour, fince he had brought two thouſand Piſtoles to 


ed to have ſtaid there. | 


had honoured him with, without leaving off Painting, 


the Gout in 1640, aged 63. | | | 
This famous Painter knew ſix Languages, and made 
uſe of the Latin to write to the Learned, and to make 
his Obſervations on Painting. | 2 
Works as Rubens ; the Palaces of the Great, .and the 
Churches of Flanders are Witneſſes of it. It. is difficult 
to ſay where his fineſt Pictures are; all Europe preſerve 


ally perſuaded, that Rubens has carried not only Paint- 
mg to the higheſt Degree, but that he has opened a 


Road which leads eaſily to the Perfection of that Art. 
He has had a great Number of very good Diſciples, 


W. David Teniers, Vandiek, Jordans, Fuſte, Soutmant, 
Diepmbeck, Von-Tulden, Van-Mol, Van Hack, Eraſmus 


hure been under his Diſcipline, he who did him moſt 
Honour, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt was Yandiek. 
Rubens had propoſed to himſelf at firſt to follow the 
Manner, in Painting, of Michel Angelo Carravagio, but 
knding it too full of Work, he formed to himſelf a more 
erpeditious one, and more agreeable to his Genius. 


bzuched, called Janſon, complaining of his Fortune, 
nd jealous of that of Rubens, challenged him, and pro- 
Poled to him to do each a Picture in Concurrence, of 
duch certain Connoiſſeurs ſhould be Judges. Rubens, 
Mthout accepting the Challenge, anſwered him that he 
Jielded to him freely, that he was but to continue to do 
del, and that, for his Part, he would do the beſt he 


cl, and the Publick would do them Juſtice. 


ue, That Rubens's Works are more than ſufficient 
roofs that that Painter had a ſuperior Genius; and 
ries had cultivated it by a profound Erudition in all 
2 of Literature, by a very exact Reſearch of all the 
ings which had any Report to his Profeſſion, and 
an aſſiduous Labour, his Inventions are ingenious, 

= accompanied with all the Circumſtances which 
an fill a Subject in æ handſome Manner: He has 
Fauted Subjects of all Sorts, and ſeveral Times the 


Ld 


doch ſet with Diamonds, of the Value of 1500 J. Ster- 


obliged to depart for an Affair of Conſequence, he de- 


ſpend at the Court of that Duke, in fifteen Days he de- 


Rubens, at his Return into Flanders, exercis'd the 
Employment of Secretary of State, the King of Spain 


the vaſt Extent of his Genius ſufficing to both. Ar laſt 
full of Honours and Riches, he died of a Revolution of 


Never a Painter did ſo great a Number, nor 0 great 


Pledges of his Capacity; it ſeems notwithſtanding that 
| the Cities of Antwerp and of Paris are Depoſitaries of his 
moſt precious Pieces: The good Connoiſſeurs and learn- 
ed Painters who ſhall examine them carefully will be 


ulings, and ſeveral others. But among all thoſe who 


An excellent Painter of Antwerp, but lazy, and de- 
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ſame, but very differently. No Painter has treated fo 
learnedly and fo clearly allegorical Subjects as Rubens 


has done; and as the Allegory is a Kind of Language, 


and conſequently muſt be authorized by Uſe, and 


_ underſtood of ſeveral, he has introduced into it only 


the Symbols which the Models and other Monuments 
of Antiquity have rendered familiar, at leaſt among 


the Learned. 


If that Painter knew how to invent ingeniouſly the 


Subjects he introduced into his Compoſitions, he had 


beſides the Art of diſpoſing them fo advantageouſly, 


that not only each Object in particular pleaſed the 
Eye, but contributed beſides to the Effect of the tout 
_ enſemble. —Though Rubens had ſpent ſeven Years in 


1taly, where he made a Collection of Medals, Statues, 
and engraved Stones ; that he has examined, known, 


and praiſed the Beauty of the Antique, his firſt Edu- 


cation, and the Nature of his Country which he fol- 


| lowed have made him fall, in ſpite of himſelf, into 


a Flemiſh Character, and have made him ſometimes 


make a bad Choice, which is not very agreeable to 


the Regularity of the Deſign. If we blame, as it is 


juſt, that Weakneſs wherever it is found, as well as 
certain Articulations over-done, it is juſt beſides that 
the Clear-ſighted ſhould know, that, far from having 


been ignorant of that Part of the Deſign, he has 
ſhewn in the general of his Works, that he had pe- 
netrated very far into it. There is ſeen in the City of 


Ghent a Picture of his Hand, repreſenting the Fall of | 
the Reprobates, where there are very near two hundred 
Figures deſigned of a good Taſte, and of a great 


Correctneſs; which ſhews, that the Faults Rubens has 


committed againſt the Deſign proceed only from the 
Rapidity of his Productions. —We have at Paris a 
great Number of Pictures done by Rubens, and par- 


ticularly in the Galleries of the Palace of Luxembourg, 


where we find, at leaſt in the Divinities and principal 
Figures, enough to ſatisfy us in that Matter. — He 


has expreſſed his Subjects with much Energy and 


Neatneſs. His particular Expreſſions are juſt to the 


Subject, they all intereſs the Spectator, and ſeveral of 
them reach even the Sublime. — His Attitudes are 


ſimple and natural, without Coldneſs; contraſted, 
and animated without Exaggeration, and diverſified 


with Prudence. — The Dreſſes of his Figures are of a 
good Taſte, and his Draperies thrown with Art, they 


are diverſified, and agreeable to the Sex, Age, and 
Dignity of the Perſons; the Folds are large, well 


placed, and mark the Naked without Aﬀectation, — 


His Landſkips are made with the ſame Intelligence 
as his Figures; and when he wanted to repreſent Sites, 
naturally ſterile and inſipid, as are thoſe of Flanders, 
he has rendered them entertaining by the Artifice of 
the Clair-obſcure, and by the Accidents he has intro- 
duced in them: The Form of his Trees is very ele- 
gant, it follows that of his Country, and the Touches = 
thereof are not ſo precious as thoſe of Titian.— Its 


Architecture is heavy and partakes of the Gothic Taſte; 


he has often took Licences, but they are judicious, 
advantageous, and imperceptible.— All that depends 
on the Colouring is marvellous in Rubens; he has 
carried the Science of the Clair-obſcure further than 
any Painter, and has rendered the Neceſſity thereof 


ſenſible.— He has reduced into Precept, by his Ex- 


ample, the Means of pleaſing the Eyes. He gathered 
ingeniouſly together his Objects in the Manner of a 


Bunch of Grapes, the Grains thereof when lighted 
make up together but one Maſs of Light, and whete- 


of thoſe which are in the Shadow make but one Maſs 


of Obſcurity, becauſe all thoſe Grains making up bur 


one ſingle Object, are embraced by the Eyes without 
- Diſtraction, and can be at the ſame Time diſtin- 


guiſhed without Confuſion. It is that Aſſemblage of 
Objects and Light, which is called Groups; and how 


great ſoever was the Number of the Figures which en- 
tered into the Compoſition of his Picture, there were 
never more than three Groups ſeen in it: Leſt the 

Sight ſhould be diſſipated by a Multiplicity of ſeparate 
and ſenſible Objects. But he had always in that Ar- 
tiſice the Induſtry of hiding it, and none but thoſe who 


are inſtructed in his Principles, can perceive it.— His 


- Carnations are very freſh, each in its Character. His 


Teints 
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Teints juſt; and employ'd with a free Hand, without 
| agitating them too much by the Mixture, left that 
happening to be corrupted, they ſhould loſe too 
much of their Brightneſs, and of the Truth they ſhew 
in the firſt Day of the Work. Rubens obſerved 
much more that Maxim, that moſt of his Works 
being large, and conſequently ſeen at a pretty remote 
Diſtance, he wanted to preſerve in it the Character of 
the Objects, and the Freſhneſs of the Carnations. — 
It is then in that View that not only he has managed 
the Virginity of his Teints, but has employ'd the 
moſt lively Colours to draw from it the Effects of his 
Intention, in which he has ſucceeded ; and is the only 
one that knew how to join to that Brightneſs a great 
Character of Truth, and preſerve, among ſo much 
Brightneſs, an Harmony, and a furprizing Strength 
ſo that ſupreme Degree to which Rubens has raiſed his 
Colours, may be conſider'd as one of the moſt eſtima- 
ble Talents of that Painter. — He was univerſal, and 
did equally well the Hiſtory, Portraits, Landſkips, 
and Animals, and all that could enter into the Com- 
poſition of a Pifture. — His Labour is light, his Pen- 
_ cil ſoft, and his Pictures finiſhed without being loaded 
with Work. As he had ſeveral Diſciples who exe- 


cuted his Deſigns, ſeveral Things have often been 


attributed to him which he has never done; but what 
Rubens has painted himſelf has a Character which 
leaves very little to be deſired. The happy Facility 
in the Execution, and the marvellous Effect obſerved 
in it, does not proceed ſo much from his conſummate 

Experience, as from the Certainty of his Principles. 


Apam ELs EIMER, born at Francfort, in 1574, was 


: Diſciple of Philip Ufenback , where having ſtrengthned 


himſelf in his Profeſſion by Practice, and the Leſſons of 


his Maſter, he went to Rome, where he paſſed the reſt of 


his Life. He was very ſtudious, and though he has 


Painted in very ſmall, in Oil, he has extremely finiſhed 


every Thing, with a good Intelligence of Colouring and 
an ingenious Compoſition. The Count Gaude of Utrech 


has engraved after him ſeven Pieces of a great Politeneſs 
and Strength; we ſee beſides, ſeveral Prints engraven 
after his Works, in Part by himſelf, and in Part by 
Magdelaine du Pas, and others. He had a Diſciple 
called James Erneſtus Thoman of Landau, who has done 


Pictures ſo much like his, that Connoiſſeurs are often 


ABRAHAM BLOMART, born at Gorcum in 1567, 


formed to himſelf a Manner on Nature, and on the Mo- 
tion of his Genius: He was eaſy, abundant, graceful, 
and univerſal ; he underſtood very well the Clair-obſcure, 
and did his Draperies with large Pleats, which had a 


good Effect, but his Taſte of the Deſign retained till 
ſomething of his own Country. We ſee a great Quan- 


tity of Prints done after him by very good Engravers. 
He died in 1647, aged 80. He had three Sons, of 
whom Cornelius Blomart, that excellent Engraver, was 

the youngeſt. 8 | . 


HENRY STENVIK, was Diſciple of John Uries: He 


was inclined to paint, in ſmall, Perſpectives of the Inſide 
of Churches, and has done in that Kind all that can be 


done. He died at Francfort in 1603; he left a Son, 
who followed the ſame Kind of Painting, and worked a 
great deal in England for King Charles I. where he lived 
honourably. „ 

ABRAHAM JaNnsSON, of Antwerp, was born with a 
marvellous Genius for Painting, and did in his Youth 
Things which put him much above all the young 
Painters of his Time ; but Love taking Poſſeſſion of his 
Heart, made him ſacrifice his Frofeſſion, to the ridiculous 
Attention he had to pleaſe a young Girl of Antwerp, 
whom he married at laſt, thinking of nothing afterwards 
but of ſpending his Fortune in Diverſions and good 
Cheer. Some of Janſon's Works are ſeen in ſeveral of 
the Churches of Antwerp, There is among the reſt a 


Deſcent from the Croſs, done for the great Church of 


Boſleduc, which has been taken for one of Rubens's Per- 
formances, and which in fact is not inferior to the Works 
of that great Painter. WY 
GERARD SEORE of Antwerp, went to Rome, where 
having ſtudied for ſome Time the Principles of his Art, 


he followed entirely the Manner of Manfredi; and after- 


learned Painting with much Facility. Thovgh p. and 


them better. Being returned to Utrecht he did ſeveral 


Oil, eſpecially in the Palace, called the Houſe in the 
Wood, half a League diſtant from the Hague. | 


where Charles I. wanted him, and where he was much 


Royal Family, and the Lords of the Court, left him 0 


terwards enriched, as it were, on the 8 
Union of the Colours of that Painter, as 
in the Works he has done at Antwerp ; but 
of Rubens and of Vandyt having gained an u 
probation, Segre was obliged to change his to fell f. 
Works, in which he ſucceeded very well, having « 
and flexible Genius, and being beſides very wel] 10 
in the Rules of his Art. He died at Anicwerp in mg 
Michzr Janson MiREVELT, born at Delft in * 
was Diſciple of Antony of Montfort of Bodang ah 


may be fern 


niverſal Ap. 


ſeveral Hiſtory Pieces with great Succeſs, th = 
engaged him by Degrees to determine birnſely ww fan 
traits, which he did very well, and with Facilj Th 
great Reputation he acquired in it procured him ab > 
dance of Work in that Kind, and at the fame Ti 7 
handſome Fortune; for he had fixed the Price of 0 
Portrait to 150 Florins. William James Delft "He 
graved a great Number of them, and of 2 81 
Beauty. | cha 
 CorNnELIVS Schur, of Antwerp, had brought alors 
with him into the World a quick Imagination r. 
great Talent for Painting, as we ſee by his Works. which 
he ſeaſoned by poetical Ideas. | : 8 
GERARD HonToRsT, of Utrecht, born in 1392, wa 
conſidered as one of the firſt Painters of his Time. He 
was Diſciple of Blomart ; and went afterwards to Hows 
where, after his Studies of the Deſign, he exerciſed him. 
ſelf in painting Night-Pieces, with ſo much 4 
plication and Succeſs, that no Body did ever repreſent 


Hiſtory-Pieces. 2 8 e 

| Charles I. King of England, ſent for Hontorſ, and 
that Painter did ſeveral great Works for his Brifannict 
Majeſty. Art his Return into Holland he painted in the 
Country Palaces of the Prince of Orange a great Quantity 


of very large poetical Subjects, both in Freſco and in 


Ax rox VanDYK, born at Antwerp in 1599, had 
the moſt happy Pencil that had ever been. ſeen yer, 
that of Corregio excepted, which alone can diſpute it 


with him. Yandyk was Diſciple of Rubens, whom he 
helped in his moſt conſiderable Works; he went to lah, 
and was but a very ſhort Time at Rome, but ſtaid longer 


at Venice, where he quinteſſancied, as it were, Titian, 


and his School, to ſtrengthen his Manner. He gave 


Proofs thereof at Genoa, where he did ſeveral beautiful 
Portraits. At his Return into Flanders he did ſevetal 


Hiſtory Pieces; which rendered his Name famous every | 


where. But as he foreſaw that he ſhould be much em- 
ploy'd in the Courts of Princes to do Portraits, and that 
Kind of Painting was more proper to procure him 2 
handſome Fortune; he would likewiſe make himęelf 
known by that Talent Nature had favoured him with. 


In that View he did the Portraits of the moſt famous | 


Painters of his Time, and worked them with a great 
deal of Application and Care. The Cardinal Ric belieu 
engaged him to come to Faance, but not being fatisfied 
with the Reception he met there, he paſſed into Englais 


careſſed. The continual Occaſions he had to paint tle 


Time to apply himſelf much to Hiſtory Pieces. He dd 
a great Quantity of Portraits, which he painted with 2 
great deal of Attention at firſt, but afterwards with l 
much Precipitation, that he did them very flight 9 
Works. Some of his Friends taſking him with it, he 
anſwered, that having worked a long while for his Re- 
putation, it was Time he ſhould work for his Kitchin. 
Thus he amaſſed a large Fortune, and having mari! 2 
Lady of the firſt Rank, he lived in a very magnificent 
Manner. He died at London in 1641, aged 42, Hoi 
neman and Remy were his beſt Diſciples. 


Note, That there has been no Painter who bas 141 
minded the Leſſons of his Maſter, than Vancyt 1 
thoſe of Rubens, but though that illuſtrious Piciſe 

Was born with a beautiful Genius, had a ſolid Ju's 
ment, had a quick Imagination and eaſy Goes 
and has practiſed very ſoon the Principles of Ruben 


. ſt an 
he had not, notwithitanding, a Genius of ſo wo 5 
5 | 


the Manner 


4 


SS” - 


Gly 5 th 
vould 


mel 2 Body was dug up and buried anew with a 


* neourſe of People in the Church of the Car- 
to * n magnificent Monument erected to him, is 
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Fxtent as was that of Rubens; for though his Com- 
ſitions are well filled, and conducted by the ſame 
Max ims, his Inventions are not ſo learned nor ſo in- 

-nious. Though he was very little correct, and little 
founded in the Part of the Deſign, he has done, not- 
vichſtanding, in that Kind, Things worthy of Admi- 


kation, when he would obſerve Nature with the Deli- 


cacy of his Choice. — He has done Portraits of a ſub- 
ime Kind, and diſpoſed them in a Manner which 

ves them a ſurpriſing Livelineſs, and an infinite 
Gracefulneſs. He has always dreſſed them according 
to the Mode of the Times; and has taken of that Mode 
al he thought could be advantageous to its Painting. 
chewing thereby, that when a Painter joins a fine 
Genius to his Art, he conquers all Difficulties, and 
ends Means to ſpread Beauties on the moſt ungrateful 


ngs. | 
. has deſigned the Heads and Hands in the 
laſt Perfection; and has given to theſe a Delicacy and 
beautiful Proportion of which he had contracted an 
Habit. He knew how to chuſe Attitudes agreeable to 
the Perſons he painted, and the moſt advantageous 


Motions of Faces. He obſerved all the Beauties ſerved; and that Book was left in the Hands of the Em- 


thereof, preſerved them in his Memory, and thus 
imitated, not only what he ſaw in his Model, but 
lkewiſe what he thought poſſible, and capable to 
maintain a good Character thereof, without altering 
the Likeneſs or Reſemblance; ſo that among the 
Truth of the Portraits of Vandyke, is ſeen an Art, 
which the Painters who preceded him, have ſel 
dom put in Uſe, It is fo difficult to keep in that 
a very juſt Meaſure, that one muſt have the Eyes of 
Vandyke to ſee all that can be ſeen on that Matter, 
and not to exceed the Limits preſcribed by Nature. 
| do not know, if even Yandyke himſelf, has not aba- 
ted of that Artifice towards the latter End of his Life; 
but I know very well, that his laſt Portraits are far 
from being of the Goodneſs of thoſe he painted at firſt. 

That Painter had his Genius formed very ſoon ; 
for his beſt Productions have been done in his Youth, 
and at the Time he wanted to eſtabliſh his Reputa- 
ton. This he did by the Portraits of the moſt learn- 
ed Painters of his Friends, and by thoſe he painted at 


Gena, and in the firſt Years of his Reſidence in Eng- 


land, We fee a great Number of his laſt Portraits, 


which are light of Works, weak of Colour, and 


which give into a leaden Colour, His Pencil, not- 
withſtanding, is happy every where, light, ſoft, and 
contributes much to the Life, which Yandyke gave to 
al his Paintings; and if the Works of that Painter are 
bot all in the laſt Degree of Perfection, they all 
bear, notwithſtanding, a great Character of Wit, 
Greatneſs, Gracefulneſs, and Truth ; ſo that we may 
very well ſay, that the Titian excepted, Yandyke has 
ſurpaſſed all thoſe who have done Portraits; and that 
bis Hiſtory-Pieces can be ranked among thoſe of the 
Painters of the firſt Claſs. 1 


ApRIAN BAUR of Oudenarde, born in 1608, paint- 
«in ſmall, and took Pleaſure to repreſent what paſſed 


een the Peaſants of his Nation. His Subjects were 


- commonly low; but there was in his Works fo 
Ive 


that 


4 he loved Debauchery, and had no Care of his Perſon, 
nor of his Family, he was extremely poor, whereof he 
Was the firſt to make a Jeſt ; being very gay and merry ; 
ade Debauchery did not permit him to ſhew long his 


had not left behind him to defray the Expences of 


an Expreſſion, and great Intelligence of Colours, 
his Pictures were paid at the Weight of Gold. But 


umour ; for he died at 30 Years of Age; and as 


8 Buri 


* al, he was buried at firſt in a common Church- 


But the Reputation of his Works increaſing 
e Curious and the Magiſtrates of Antwerp, 
Preſerve his Memory by an honourable Sepul- 


ay a Mark of the Veneration which the Citizens 


of Antwerp had always for Merit. 


MANELIUS POLEMBOURG, of Utrecht, born in 1586, 


"ok iſciple of Blort, He went to Rome, and deſigned 


times e he applied himſelf afterwards 
OL. II. N „ 
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to the Landſkip, propoſing Adam Elſcimer for his Model. 
Laſtly, after he had ſtudied Nature, he formed to himſelf 


a particular Manner, which is true and agreeable, follow- 


ing in that his Genius, which inclined him to work al- 
ways in ſmall. He returned into his Country, where he 
worked with Application to make himſelf known by his 


Productions. The King of England having ſeen ſome 


of them, ſent for him, and gave him a Penſion. He 
returned to Utrecht, whence his Pictures, eaſily exported 
by Reaſon of their Smallneſs, ſpread ſoon his Fame in 
the Low-Countries ; and at preſent his Works are known 
and eſteemed throughout al Europe, He died in 1660, 
aged 74. N | 

Ro AND Savaxy, a Fleming, applied himſelf, at 
firſt, to imitate after Nature, Animals of all Kinds; and 
became ſo learned therein, that the Emperor Rodolphus 
made him work ſometimes, and ſent him afterwards in- 
to Friuli, to ſtudy Landſkips after the Truth, which he 
did with Care. His Deſigns are commonly done with 
the Pen, accompanied with Waſh of different Colours, 


and approaching the Nature he deſigned. He made a 


Book of all his Studies, which he conſulted as Occaſion 


peror. Giles Sadeler, and his Diſciple, have engraved ſe- 
veral of his Landſkips. The moſt beautiful of all is that 
where St. Jerom is repreſented, engraved by Iſaac. He 
died at Utrecht very old. | 55 
Joun ToxRENTIus, of Amſterdam, painted common- 


ly in ſmall, and though he never went out of his Coun- 


try, he did Things of a great Strength and Truth. He 
loved to paint obſcene Nudities, and his Friends repri - 
manded him for it ſeveral Times; but inſtead of follow- 
ing their Advice, he had the Misfortune, to excuſe his 
vicious Inclination, to fall into an horrible Hereſy, 
which he publiſhed himſelf. He was called to Account 
for it by the Legiſlature, but refuſing obſtinately to 


anſwer the Depoſitions exhibited againſt him, he died in 
the Torments of the Torture, and his obſcene Pictures 
were publickly burnt by the common Executioner, in 


WILLIAM Baux, of Straſbourg, was a Painter of a 
great Genius, but the Rapidity of his Imagination hin- 


dered him from rectifying the Taſte of his Country by the 
Study of the Antiques, and of the fine natural; for while 


he ſtay'd at Rome, he only ſtudied the Landſkips and 


Archite&ure, which he has done of a grand Taſte; as 


for the Naked he has very ill deſigned it. He painted 
only in ſmall, at the Gum, on Vellum, and pretty 
ſlightly. His general Expreſſions, and his Compoſi- 
tions, are ſometimes of a ſublime Taſte. He engraved 


with Aqua-fortis the Metamorphoſes of Ovid, which 
are of his Invention, and make up a whole Vo- 
lume : Melchior Muſſel engraved after his Deſigns ſeveral 


Subjects of the ſacred Hiſtory, which make up another. 
One may judge by thoſe two Books of the Extent of the 


Genius of William Baur. He died at Vienna, in 1640. 
HENRY Gavp, Count Palatine, born at Utrecht, of 


an illuſtrioùs Family, took of himſelf to Deſigning with 


ſo much Affection, that no young Painter of his Time 


deſigned better than. he did. He went to Rome, while 
Adam Elſcimer was there, with whom he contracted a 
ſtrick Friendſhip. Henry, at his Return to Utrecht, en- 
graved after the Paintings of Adam, the ſeven Pieces, 


which are admired by the Curious for their ſingular 


Beauty. 8 | | = 
Davip TENIERS, the Elder, of Antwerp, was Diſci- 


ple of Rubens in his Country, and of Adam Elſcimer at 


Rome; ſo that at his Return into his own Country, and 
wanting to make a Mixture of Rubens and Adam, he appli- 
ed himſelf to paint Pictures of very ſmall Figures; which 
gained him a great Reputation. He died in. 1649. 
James FovquieR, a Fleming, of a good Family, 
was one of the moſt famous and moſt learned Landſkip- 
Painters that ever was. There is no other Difference be- 
tween his Pictures, and thoſe of the Titian, but in the 
Diverſity of the Countries they repreſent ; ſince they 
have both the ſame Principles, and their Colours are e- 
qually good, and well diſpoſed. He'painted ſometimes 


for Rubens, where he learned the moſt eſſential Principles 


of his Art, then in Germany, for the Elector Pulaline, 
and laſtly in France, where he died. 


PETER Dt Lats, called Bamboche of Harlem, had a 
9 0 aka marvel- 


marvellous Genius for Painting, though he has never cul- 


tivated it, but in Painting in ſmall, He was univerſal, 
and very ſtudious in all Things relating to his Profeſſion, 
He ſtay'd a long while at Rome, where he gained the 
Love and Eſteem of the beſt Painters. His Manner is 
very ſweet and true, The Name of Bambozo, was given 
him by the ITtalians becauſe of his extraordinary Figure; 
having very long Legs, ſhort Body, and his Head ſunk 
in his Shoulders. He was drowned in a Ditch at Harlem, 
aged 60. | 

Joan Borg, and his Brother HENRY of Utrecht, 
Diſciples of Blomoort, both very ſtudious and very great 
Lovers of their Profeſſion. Being at Rome, Henry ap- 
plied himſelf to paint Landſkips, after the Manner of 
Claudius the Lorrain, and the other painted Figures and 
Animals, and followed the Manner of Bamboche. They 
agreed to work in the ſame Picture, one Painting the 
Landſkips thereof, and the other the Figures, and Ani- 
mals, ſo that, notwithſtanding, one would have thought 
that the whole Work had been painted by the ſame 
Hand. | EE 

DaN1tL SEGREY, a Jeſuit, of Antwerp, applied him- 


ſelf to paint Flowers, and acquired a great Reputation in 


that Kind of Painting. The Diſpoſition he gave them 
ly commonly to ſerve for Border to ſome ſmall 


BaLTHAZZAR GERBIER, of Antwerp, born in 1592, 


painted at the Gum in ſmall, and his Works pleaſed fo 
much Charles I. King of England, that he invited him 
to his Court. The Duke of Buckingham having found 
a great Penetration in Gerber, recommended him to the 
King, as a Perſon fit for Buſineſs, and accordingly the 
King made him a Knight, and ſent him to Bruxelles, 
where he was a long Time Agent of the Affairs of his 
Britannick Majeſty. TRE | 
HERMAN SUANCFELD, called at Rome the Hermit, be- 
cauſe he was always found alone, in the Ruins of the 
Neighbourhood of Rome, at Tivoli, Freſcati, and other 
Places; has render'd himſelf very learned in painting 


| Landſkips, without neglecting the Study of Figures, 


which he deſigned of a good Taſte, 
Or1ver of London painted at the Gum all Sorts of 
Subjects, but he applied himſelf in a particular Manner 


to Portraits, and did a great Number of them, at the 


Courts of James I. and his Son Charles I. and no Body 
has done better in that Kind of Painting. 
Diſciple called Couper, who enter'd into the Service of 
Chriſtine Queen of Sweden. „ 

Sir PETER LELY, of Weſtphalia, but who worked 


no where elſe but in England, was an excellent Painter 


of Portraits, in the Manner of Vandyke; as well as the 
late Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


CorneLivs Van HEEM, of Antwerp, has painted in 


a high Degree of Perfection, Fruits, Flowers, and other 
unanimated Things. hee 82 


ABRAHAM DYPEMBECK, of Boſieduck, was one of 
the beſt Diſciples of Rubens. And invented eaſily and 


ingemoully, _ 1 | | 
. David TENnitRs, the Younger, painted moſt com- 


' monly in ſmall. He deſigned well, and his Manner is 


firm, and his Pencil light. He was a Protheus for 
| Copies, and has transformed himſelf into as many Pic- 
tures as he wanted to counterfeit; ſo that we are till 
every Day deceived by them. It was by his Care, that 
the Gallery of the Archduke Leopold was engraved, hav- 
ing then the Direction of the Originals. | 
RAaMBRANT VAN REIN, was the Son of a Miller of 
the Village of Rein, ſituated on an Arm of the Rhine, 
which paſſes at Leyden; and Diſciple of Ledan, a pretty 
good Painter of Amſterdam. But we mult not ſearch in 


his Works, either the Correctneſs of the Deſign, or the 
Taſte of the Antiques. He ſaid himſelf, that he had 


no other End but the Imitation of a living Nature 
making that Nature to conſiſt only in the created 
Things, ſuch as they are ſeen. He had old Armours, 


old Inſtruments, old Head Dreſſes, and a great Quan- 


_ tity of old worked Stuffs, which he called his Antiques. 
Which notwithſtanding he was curious of beautiful De- 


ſigns of Italy, of which he had a great Number, as well 


as of fine Prints, though he made no Uſe of them. But 
however, he has done a great Quantity of Portraits, 0 
a ſurpriſing Strength, Sweetneſs, and Truth, ak 


Note, That Rambrant was born with a fine 


He had a 
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anner of Painting, for it is expreſſive and nc... 
articularly his Portraits, the Touches a 
th the Fleſh and Life. The Prints of his Ha, wy ay 
about 108 in Number. It appears that white Pa = Os 
not always of his Taſte, for the Expreſſions: Ihe od Was 
ſeveral of his Proofs drawn on a half Teint's Pa p © had 
cially on China Paper, which is of a reddiſh Tüine elpe. 
touched over ſeveral of his Prints forty or fifty T: ny 
to change the Clair-obſcure thereof, and make the r 
duce a good Effect. When he was reproached vic "1 
Singularity of the Manner ' of employing his Col 3 
3 N his Works very rough, he er 
at he was a Painter, not a Dyer. He di 
dam in 1668. | ba pn nf. 


ving with Aqua-fortis, parta 


and a ſolid Judgment, his Vein was Scl . 
Thoughts fine and ſingular, his Compoſitions 0 : 
five, and the Motions of his Mind very quick o_ 
becauſe he had ſucked with his Milk the Taſte of hi 
Country, that he had been been educated in the ©, 
tinual Sight of a heavy Natural, and hed aa 
late a more perfect Truth, than that he had al - 
practiſed; his Productions followed his Habit. ow 
| ſtanding the good Seeds ſowed in his Mind; ten, 
we muſt not expect to find in Rombrant, either te 
Taſte of Raphael, or that of the Antique, or poetick 
Thoughts, or the Elegance of the Dein Well 


find only all that the Natural of his Country, con- 


_ ceived by a quick Imagination, is capable to produce, 


He has, ſometimes rais'd the Lowneſs thereof b 4 
good Motion of his Genius; but as he had o pndher 
of a good Proportion, he fell eaſily again into the bad 
Taſte to which he was uſed. Wherefore Rambrax: 
has not painted many hiſtorical Subjects, though he 
has deſigned an Infinity of Thoughts, which have no 
leſs of attick Salt, than the Productions of the beſt 
| Painters; whereof the great Number of his Deſigns 
is a convincing Proof; and though his Prints are not 
invented with the ſame Genius of the Deſigns I 
mention, we ſee notwithſtanding in them a Clair- 
_ obſcure, and Expreſſions of a very great Beauty. 
It is true, that the Talent of Rambrant was not to 
make a good Choice of the Natural, but he had a 
marvellous Artifice for the Imitation of Objects pre- 
ſent, as we may Judge by the different Portraits he has 
done, ſome of which are preferable. to thoſe painted 
by the greateſt Maſters. — If his Contours are not very 
correct, the Strokes of his Deſign are full of Wit, and 
we fee in the Portraits he has engraved, that each 
Stroke or Point, as in his Painting, each Touch of 


his Pencil, gives to the Parts of the Face, a Charac- 


ter of Life and Truth, which excite the Admiration 
of the Beholder. — He had a ſupreme [Intelligence of 
the Clair-obſcure, and his local Colours lend one an- 
other mutual Succours, and make themſelves to be 
valued by the Compariſon. His Carnations are no [els 


true, no leſs freſh, no leſs reſearched in the Subjects 


he has repreſented than thoſe of the Titian, Thoſe 

two Painters were convinced, that there were Colours 

which deſtroyed one another by the Exc of 

the Mixture, and which therefore were to be but very 
little agitated by the Motion of the Pencil, They 
prepared by Colours, which agreed well together, 2 

_ firſt Couch, which could approach the Natural as near 

as poſſible; they gave on that freſh Paſte, by light 
Strokes, and Virgin Teints, the Strength and Freſh- 
neſs of Nature, and thus finiſhed the Work they ob- 
ſerved in their Model. The Difference between thole 
two Painters on that Subject, is, that the Titſian ren, 
der'd his Reſearches more imperceptible, and melte 
them more, and they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed Ran 
brant, if they be ſeen near ; but at a reaſonable Di- 
ſtance they appear very well joined together, © 
very even, by the Juſtneſs of the Touches, and the 
Accord of the Colours. That Practice is ſingular de 
Rambrant, and is a convincing Proof, that the Cafe 
city of that Painter is ſhelter'd againſt all Sorts of AC- 
cidents, that he was abſolute Maſter of his Colours, 
and of diſpoſing of them. | 


GIxARD Dau, of Leyden, was Diſciple of n 
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his Manner of operating be very different 
zod though f his Maſter, he was, notwithſtanding, in- 
to him for the Intelligence, and principal Rules 
rt with Regard to Colouring. He painted in 
Oil, and his Figures, which commonly do not 


reat as the Natural. | He did nothing but 
12 ns Sch he conſider'd as a convex Miter, 
or gone a few Portraits of Lords and Ladies, be- 
_ thoſe Sorts of Perſons have not commonly the Pa- 
"ce of fitting ſo long as that Painter required it. The 
Wi of a Reſident of Denmark, who wanted her Por- 
it done by Girard Dau, ſet five Days ſucceſſively for 
a only. But we muſt confeſs, that his Works 
terminated as Nature itſelf, without loſing any Thing 
77 Freſhneſs, Union, and Strength of the Colours, 
l more than of the Intelligence of the Clair- obſcure. 
0115 pictures ſeldom exceeded a Foot, and their Price 
vas ſometimes 600, ſometimes 800, and ſometimes 
1000 Livres. For to regulate his Price, he reckoned 
each Hour at 20 d. His Cabinet had a Sky-light, to have 
\yantageous Shadows, and on a Canal, to avoid Duſt. 
He had his Colours ground on a Piece of Cryſtal, His 
Paler and Pencils were carefully kept in a Box; and be- 
fre he began to work, he remained ſometimes tranquile, 
while the Duſt ſettled. „ 
There are many Reflections to be made on that Man- 
ner of Painting; but I do not know, if it is as imitable, 
xc it is marvellous; for the Fire required in Painting, does 
agree very well with ſo much Circumſpection. It 
ems, that the fine Intelligence of that Art, conſiſts in 


fniſhed in their Diſtance : But Girard Dau, on the 
contrary, was perſuaded, that a great Work being com- 
patible with a fine Intelligence, one was obliged to do, 
al be diſcover'd on the Model, in a reaſonable Diſtance. 
What can be faid to that is, that the Pictures of Gi- 
jad Dau, being compoſed of few Figures, fatigueleſs 
the Imagination, and that he was born with a particular 
Talent for his Works. | | 

Fzaxcis Mir1s, of Leyden, Diſciple of Girard Dau, 
has followed entirely the Manner of his Maſter, except 
that he had a better Taſte of Deſign, a more pretty Way 
in his Compoſitions, and more Sweetneſs ſtill in his Co- 
lours. Like him, he made Uſe of a convex Mirrour. 
As he died young, he has done but few Pictures. Among 
the reſt, there is one of the Bigneſs of 15 Inches, where 
he repreſents a Mercer's Shop, the Merchant, and the 
Buyer; ſeveral Pieces of Stuffs appear open in it near 
one another, and the Diverſity thereof is ſenſibly diſtin- 
guſted, The Figures and all that enter the Compo- 
lton of that Picture, are marvellous. He ſold that 
Piece for 2000 Livres. Miris lived without Care, 
vithout Rule, and without CEconomy. He died in the 
Flower of his Age, in 1613. 2 ts | 
HannzMan of the Hague, was Diſciple of Vandyke, 
and has always followed the Manner of his Maſter with 
vuccels, He has done a great Quantity of Portraits, 
which are diſperſed throughout Holland, and thoſe he 
has copied after Vandyke, paſs often for Originals. 


the Principles of his Art of Adam Yan Ort, which did 
not hinder him from frequenting the other Painters of 
Alwery,whoſe Works he examined; and ſtudying, beſides, 
Nature itſelf, he became thereby Author of his own Man- 
ar, and one of the beſt Painters of the Low-Countries. 
lt is faid, that Rubens, of whom he had learn'd his 
Principles, and who employ'd him, for fear he 
would ſurpaſs him in the Intelligence of the Colouring, 
made him work in Diſtemper large Patterns for Tape- 
nes for the King of Spain, after his own Sketches; 
"Akeving thus by a contrary Habit that ſtrong Manner 
Ee ritt Jordans repreſented ſo ſenſibly the Truth. 
- has done a great Quantity of Works for the City of 
: "werp, and for all Flanders; and very conſiderable 
8 for the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. He was in- 
Ugable, and repaired his Spirits by the Converſation 
% is Friends, whom he viſited 

129 Humour, Nature had endowed him with. He 

In 1678, aged 84. | 4 | | 3 85 

2 RASMUS QU1LLINUS, of Antwerp, in 1607, became 
"Ker the Diſcipline of Rubens, à very good Painter. 
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a Foot in Height, are as much terminated as if. 


doing, with little Work, that the Pictures ſhould appear 


Jams Jox DANS of Antwerp, born in 1594, learn'd 


in the Evening, and by 


He has painted in his Country, and in ſeveral neighbour- 
ing Places, ſeveral great Works for Churches and Palaces , 
and left after him a very gteat Eſteem of his Merit, and 
a marvellous Reputation; though for his own Part, he 
never ſearched any Thing elſe, but the Pleaſure he found 
in Painting, 2 

Joa chi SanDRAT, born at Francfort the 12th of 
May 1606. He was Diſciple of Gerard Hontorſt, who 
carried him into England, Among the fine Things he 
ſaw there, Mention is made in his Life of twelve Em- 


Perors of the Titian, which have been engraved by G. 


Sadeler. 


From England, Sandrat went to Venice, where he co- 
pas the fineſt Pictures of the Titian and of Paolo Veroneſe; 

om hence he paſſed to Rome, with the Blond an Engra- 
ver, his firſt Couſin, where he became ſoon a very great 
Painter; ſo that the King of Spain having deſired twelve 


PiRtures of the twelve beſt Painters then at Rome, they 


ſent to his Catholick Majeſty of Guido, of Guerchin, of 
Foſephin, of Maſſmi, of Gaftileſchi, of Pietro of Cortone, 
of the Valentine, of Andrew Sacchi, of Landfranc, of the 
Dominican, of Pouſſin, and of Sandrat. The Marquiſs 
Juſtiniani, took him in his Houſe, and gave him the 
Direction of the Engraving of the Statues of his Galleries. 
Sandrat, after he had ſtay'd a long while at Rome, went 
to Naples, to Sicily, and to Malta, and returning to 
Francfort, paſſed through Lombardy. He ſettled at Auſ- 
bourg, where he undertook ſeveral Works, and among . 
the reſt, that of the twelve Months of the Year, in 
Great, which were engraved in Holland, with Latin 
Verſes, which make the Deſcription thereof, | 
From Auſbourg he went to Nuremberg, where he 
erected an Academy of Painting, and where he publiſhed 
ſeveral Volumes relating to his Profeſſion, Of all his 
Books, the moſt conſiderable is that of the Life of the 
Painters, in which he has abridged Savary, and Ridolti, 
in what Regards the Italian Painters ; Charles Ver-Mander 
for the Flemiſh. 5 
The Life of Sandrat is written at the End of the Book 
above · mention'd, the Author whereof takes no Notice of 
the Day of the Death of that Painter; mentioning only 
a great Number of Pictures very large, and much loaded 
with Work; and of a Quantity of Portraits, all of San- 
drat's Hand. To judge of his Painting by the Prints 
of the Book, publiſhed under his Name, his Painting 
was not extraordinary. What we can ſpeak in Praiſe of 
him, is the great Love he had for the Perfection of his 
Art, and the laudable Deſign he had to prove ſervice- 
able to the young Painters of his Nation, by putting be- 
fore their Eyes the beautiful Statues and magnificent E- 
difices of Rome. | | | 
HENRY VERScURR, a Dutch Painter, born at Gorcum, 
in 1627, was put at eight Years of Age under the Diſ- 
cipline of a Painter of Gorcum, who did nothing but 


Portraits, and where Henry applied himſelf to the De- 


ſign till he was thirteen Years old, when he quitted that 
Maſter to go to Utrecht, to ſtudy his Profeſſion under 
Jobn Bot, who was then a Painter of wg xg ; where 
he ſtay' d fix Years, and then ſer out for [taly, going 
firſt to Rome, where, in the firſt Years he applied him- 
ſelf to deſign Figures, and to frequent the Academies z 
but as his Genius inclined him to paint Animals, Chaſes, 
and Battles, he ſtudied in a 
could be uſeful to it in that Talent. He deſigned the 
Fabricks which are not only in the Neighbourhood of 
Rome, but likewiſe in all the reſt of ay. That Exerciſe 
gave him a Taſte for Architecture, in which he became 
very learned, and we ſee in his Paintings the Inclination 
he had for that Art, and the good Taſte he had contract- 
ed in it. At laſt, after he had ſtay*d ten Years in 1teh, 
he ſer out to return into his own Country thro” Swit- 


zerland and France; and while he ſtay'd at Paris, he 


met the Son of the Burgo-Maſter Marſevin, who was a 
going to Italy, and made him reſolve, without much 
Difficulty to accompany him' thither, where he ſtay'd 
three Yeats more, and then returned to Gorcum, in 1662. 
It was then, his Talent for Battle- Pieces ſollicited him 
werfully to apply himſelf to them. He abandon' 


imſelf entirely to his Genius, and to exerciſe it with 


Succeſs, he ſtudied with Application -all that paſſes in 
the Armies. He followed that of the State in 1672, where 


he examined in a particular Manner Horſes of all , 


3 : 


particular Manner, all that 
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and their different Uſe; he deſigned the different En- 
campments, what paſſes in Combats, Routs, and Re- 
treats; what happens after a Victory in a Field of Battle 
among the Dead and Pying, together with the Horſes, 
and Arms which are abandoned. His Genius was fine, 
and fertile, and though there was much Fire in his 
Thoughts and Labour, as he had much ſtudied after Na- 
ture, he had formed to himſelf a particular Taſte, which 
did not degenerate into what is called Manner, but 
which included a great Variety in the Chjects. The 
Scenes of his Pictures are moſt commonly very beautiful, 
and the Figures he introduces into them are always full 
of Spirit. His beſt Works are at the Hague, at Amſter- 
dam, and at Utrecht, At. laſt he was drowned near 
Dort, the 26th of April 1690, aged 62. 
SG GasPaRD NETCHER, born at Prague in Bohemia, 
learn'd the firſt Rudiments of the Deſign from a Glazier, 
and went afterwards to Deventer, where he ſtudied 
Painting under Terburg, a good Painter of that City, 
who had ſo particular a Talent to paint well Satins, that 
in all his Compoſitions he ſearched the Occaſion .of in- 
troducing that Stuff, and to diſpoſe it in ſuch a Manner 
as to receive the principal Light. Netcher has retained 
much of that Inclination, and if he has not followed it 
in all his Subjects, as his Maſter did, he has made uſe of 
it in ſeveral of his Pictures, but always with Prudence. 
After he had acquired under his Maſter Terburg a great 
Practice of the Pencil, he returned to Holland, where he 
worked a long while for Merchants of Pictures, who 
taking Advantage of his eaſy Temper, bought his Works 
very cheap, and ſold them very ; 87's That Hardſhip 
_ diſguſted him, and made him take the Reſolution to go 
to Rome; and therefore he embarked on board a Ship 
bound for Bourdeaux in France, where he married the 
Kinſwoman of a Merchant where he lodged. Thus a 
ſtronger Love than that he had for Painting, interrupted 
his Journey to Itah, and made him return to Holland. 
He ſtop'd at the Hague, where the good Succeſs of his 
Works procured him an Eſtabliſhment ; and Experience 
convinced him, that the beſt Party he could take to main- 
tain his Family was to apply himſelf entirely to paint 
Portraits. He acquired in that Kind of Painting ſo 
much Capacity and Reputation, that all the conſiderable. 
Families in Holland wanted a Portrait of his Hand, and 
all the foreign Miniſters would not leave Holland without 
carrying along with them a Portrait done by Netcher. 
Charles II. King of England charmed with the Works 
of Netcher, did all he could to engage him to enter into 


his Service; but that Painter, who was rich enough to 


live happy, preferred the Tranquillity he enjoy'd to the 
tumultuous Life of a great Court, He died at the 
Hague in 1684, aged 48. | . 
Note, That Netcher was one of the beſt Painters of the 
Low-Countries, at leaſt of thoſe who have only worked 


in ſmall: His Deſign was pretty correct, but he re- 


tained always the bad Taſte of his Country. He un- 
derſtood very well the Clair-obſcure ; and among his 


local Colours, all very good, he had a particular Ta- 


lent to do well Linen. His Manner of painting was 
very ſoft, his Touches apparent, though finiſhed in 
an ealy Manner, When he wanted to finiſh the 
Works, he paſſed a Varniſh over it, which before it 
was dry, allowed him the Time to work at it two or 
three Days ſucceſſively, procuring him the Means to 

handle as he pleaſed, his Colours, which being neither 
too hard nor too liquid, could mix eaſily with thoſe 
he applied anew, without loſing any Thing of their 
Brightneſs nor of their former Quality. 


The FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Note, Thar it is difficult to mark the Time when Paint- 
ing began in France, For when Francis I. ſent for 
Maſter Roux, and the Primitice from 1taly, France 
had then Painters who were in a Condition to work 
under thoſe two Matters, with a great, many other 
Ttalians who paſſed then into France, Thoſe French 


; Painters were Simon le Roy, Charles and Thomas Do- 
rigny, Louis Francois, and John Lerambert ; Charles 


Charmoy, John and William Rondelet, Germain Meunier, 


John du Breiiil, William Hoey, Euſtache du Bois, An- 
tony Fantoſe, Michel Rochetet, ohn Samſon, Girard 
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painted by him, He begun that Work under the Reign 


of Luxembourg at Paris. 


Michel, Jannet, Corneille de Lion © Ji, 
Jobn Coufin, Though among all es ph 
were more learned than the others, The 

_ notwithſtanding have not any Thing 33 Works 
tention of the Curious of this Age, une the At. 
except thoſe of Jannet. Moutier and 25 we will 
Of theſe the three firſt have done a „ Couj, 


1 : : prodigious 
tity of Portraits, among which Quan. 
good ones. ; 8 chere are ſome very 


Jonx Covsin, of Soucy near Senſe 

cular Notice having been — — png 
the beſt of his Works and the moſt eſteemeg f 
of the univerſal Judgment, which is in the Veſt | 
Minims of the Wood of Vincennes; that Pittu! * 
the Fertility of the Genius of its Author, by uh "a 
tity of Figures it is compoſed of; but it wang 1 
9 pee. cg in the Taſte of the Deſign, a Il 
s Couſin was likewiſe a very good 8 1 

the Monument of the Admiral Chebet HRT, ne di 
Celeſtines of Paris, in the Chapel of Orleans. 7; 20 
Du Brezvir and Bruner, theſe two Painter hat 
the Direction of the moſt conſiderable Works of 7 5 
ing after the Death of the Primatice. The firſt 1 
at Fontainbleau, fourteen Pictures in Freſco in . 6 
the Rooms called des Poeles, and did with Bunel the l 1 
Gallery of the Louvre, which was burnt in 1660 The 
died under the Reign of Henry IV. au nad 

 MaxTin FRIMIXET of Paris, had his Father f. 

Maſter, who was a bad Painter; but the Emulati by 
the other young Painters of his Time gave him, en 2 
him to go to 1aly; he ſtaid ſeven Years at Rome by? 
principal Studies were after Michel Angelo; ſo that al ke 
did ſince had much of the Manner of that great Printer 
One may judge of it by the Chapel of Fontaindlea 


a parti. 
Deſi nz 


of Henry IV. who gave him ſenſible Marks of his Eſteem 
and continued it under Louis XIII. who honoured "it 
with the Order of St. Michel; but before that Work 
was entirely finiſhed he fell ſick, and died in 161 

„ Y * 


Note, That a great many Painters ſucceeded Friming 
but who, far from perfecting his Manner, left once 
more Painting fall into its former inſipid Taſte, which 
laſted till Blanchard and Vouet arrived from ah. 
Thoſe Painters were Du Perac, Ferom Baultery, Henry 
Lerambert, Paſquier Tetelin, Jobn de Brie, Gabriel 
Hoanoit, Ambroſe du Bois, and William du Mie. 


 Varin, born at Amiens, painted at Paris with a 
pretty good Succeſs ; and it is of his Hand we have the 
Altar-piece of the diſcalceate Carmelites near the Palace 


. S ZFA S 


James BLANCHART, born at Paris in 1600, learnt 
the firſt Rudiments of his Art of his Uncle Nicolas 
Bollery ; whence he went to Italy. He ſtaid a Year and 
a half at Rome, and from thence paſſed to Venice, where 
he was ſo much charmed with the Colouring of Titan, 
and the Venetian School, that he applied himſelf entirely 
to that Study. From Venice he returned to France, where 
the Novelty, Beauty, and Strength of his Pencil at- 
tracted the Eyes of all Paris. And he became ſo much 
in Vogue, that all the Curious wanted a Piece from his 
Hand; and thus his Pictures on the Eaſel have been 
ſpread every where. 
He painted two Galleries at Paris; the firſt in the 
Houſe of the Preſident Perrault, and the other where he 
repreſented the twelve Months of the Year belonging 
to M. Bullion, Super-intendant of the Finances. But of 
all his Works that which has more ſupported his Repi- 
tation, is the Picture he did for the Church of our Lady, 
for the firſt Day of May; it repreſents the Deſcent of 
the Holy Ghoſt, and that Church preſerves it as the 
moſt beautiful of all the Pictures ſeen there. Blanchar! 
died of a Fluxion on his Lungs, at thirty eight Years of 
Age. | 


Note, That it is eaſy to judge that of all the Fren 
Painters, none underſtood ſo well colouring as Blanc hai 
did. We do not ſee that he has done many Pie 
Compoſitions; but what we ſee of him in the Galleries 
above mentioned, and his Picture which is at 0 
Lady, ſhew well enough the Strength of his Genes 

2 | 


Mm 2 © 2 


bans ty. 2 
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ie he has not done great Compoſitions, it is 
if loy'd in Madona's, which 
Jeprived bim of the Occaſion of treating other. Sub- 


jects of a greater Extent. 


don vou r, born at Paris in 1582, was Son and 
IM 
pipe 2 io learned in a very ſhort Time by his Stu- 
he 
des, that hoſe him for his Painter, at the Age of 
beuge Sade there the Portrait of the Grand 
rent» ing chough it was impoſſible for him to paint 
r! otherwiſe than of Memory, hav- 
n but once at the Audience that Prince gave 
hey him he made him, notwithſtanding, very 
te ” at; and after he had painted ſome other Por- 
rem 15 antinople, he departed for Italy; where he 
rats it and was choſen Prince of the Aca- 


Rome; and Louis XIII. who, in 


; Pencils, 
3 uſed to take Pleaſure to ſee him work; 


t Progreſſes in a very ſhort Time. 
1 23 of YVoitet increaſing daily, procured 
kim a great deal of Work ; and he did a great Number 
"Pictures for Churches, and for private Perſons. 


ouin and of the Valentin; but finding himſelf over- 
ba with Works of all Kinds, he formed to himſelf 
moch more expeditious Manner by large Shadows and 

eral Teints, in which he ſucceeded very well by rea- 
{1 of the great Lightneſs of his Pencil. One would be 


done, if it was not known that a great Number of pretty 
good Diſciples he had inſtructed in his Manner, executed 
ally his Deſigns, though very little terminated. 
France is indebted to him for having introduced a 
good Taſte into it, together with Blanchart heretofore 
mentioned, The new Manner of Yoizet, made him to 
he followed by the Painters of his Time, and procured 
hm Diſciples from all Parts; therefore all the Painters, 
that gave, afterwards, ſome publick Marks of their Ca- 
paity, had been Diſciples of Yoiet ; as le Brun, Perrier, 
P. Mignard, Chaperon, Perſon, le Sueur, Corneille, Do- 
rig, Tortebat, Belli, du Freſnoy ; and ſeveral others, 
whom he employ'd to do Ornaments, and Deſigns 
of Tapeſtries ; as Fuſte of Egmont, Vandriſſe, Scalberge, 
Fatel, Bellin, Van-Boucle, Bellange, Cotelle, &c. Dorigny, 
his Son-in-law, as well as his Diſciple, engrav'd with 
Aqua fortis the greateſt Part of his Works. Volet quite 
exhauſted by 


tions, died in 1641, aged 59. 


compared with thoſe which, till then, had been done 
in France; but they all fell into what we call Manner, 
as well for the Deſign, as for the Colouring : This 
lat, particularly, being every where pretty bad: We 
ke, in his Figures, no Expreſſions of the Paſſions of 
the Soul; and he was contented with giving his 

us a certain general Gracefulneſs, which ſignified 
nothing, The greateſt Merit of his Works proceed 
from his Cielings, which gave his Diſciples the Idea 
of making finer than all the French had done till then. 
—Voet had this Advantage above all the other 


o adhering in the Heart and Hand of his Diſciples; 


the inſipid Taſte, which reigned in France before 
Voiet came from Ttaly, that Manner was fo little na- 
ral, ſo wild, and fo eaſy beſides, and received with 
© much Avidity, that it has infected the Idea of all 
his iſciples ſo far as to make them take an Habit, 


Which they had afterwards all the Difficulty imagi- 
le to leave off, | | 


 NicoL as Poussix, born at Audely, in Normandy, in 
594, learnt the firſt Principles of Painting of Ferdi- 


a Painter of Portraits, afterwards of L' Alemant ; 
Vol. II. | | 


of Laurence Voiiet, à very indifferent Painter; | 
C 


M. de Saucy, who was going Embaſſador to 


ind did learn to deſign of him; in which his Majeſty 


He had followed at Rome the Manner of the Carra- 


brad at the prodigious Quantity of Works he has 


the prodigious Quantity of his Produc- 


Note, That the Works of Vouet were agreeable, when 


anters, that there was never any whoſe Manner was 


but it can be ſaid, that if that Manner has quickened 


and laſtly, applied himſelf to the Study of the Pictures 
of the beſt Maſters. , 5 . 

He worked, for ſome Time, in Diſtemper; and ex- 
erciſed himſelf in it with ſo much Facility, that the 
Chevalier Marini, who was then at Paris, and became 
acquainted with the Genius of Pouſſin, endeavoured to 
engage him to go along with him to Rome; but whe- 
ther Poufſin had then ſome Work that detained him at 
Paris, or was tired of ſome vain Tentatives he had al- 
ready made on that Side, he was contented to promiſe 
the Chevalier that he would ſoon follow him. In fact, 
after he had done ſome Pictures at Paris, and among 
the reſt that which is at Our Lady, repreſenting the 
Death of the bleſſed Virgin, he departed for [taly, being 
then 3o Years old. | RET 1 

He found at Rome the Chevalier Marini, who re- 
ceived him with all the Demonſtrations of à true and 
ſincere Friendſhip, and who, in view of doing him Ser- 
vice, ſpoke very advantageouſly of him to Cardinal 
Barbarini, As the Chevalier of whom Pouſſin expected 
much Succour and Protection, died ſome Time after 
the Arrival of that Painter, and the Cardinal Barberini 
who wanted to know him, had had no Time for it, 
the Pouſſin found himſelf at Rome without Succours, and 
without Acquaintances, and reduced to very great Diffis 
culties; he was forced to fell his Works, the only Re» 
ſource he had left, for little or nothing; and the Neceſſity 
he was reduced to was the Cauſe that he remained a long 
while retired without frequenting any body, and entirely 
applied to Study very ſeriouſly the fine Things he ſaw, 
and which he deſigned carefully, /. 

Notwithſtanding the Reſolution he had taken to copy 
the Paintings of the beſt Maſters, he exerciſed himſelf 
very little in it. He thought it was enough to examine 


them well, and make his Reflections upon them, and 


the reſt was a Time loſt; but he was of a contrary Opi- 
nion with regard to the antique Figures, which he mo- 
deliſed with Care, and of which he had conceived ſo 


great an Idea, that he made it his principal Object, and 


applied himſelf entirely to it. He was perſuaded that 
the Source of all the Beauties and of all the Graces pro- 
ceeded from thoſe excellent Works; and that the antient 
Sculptors had exhauſted thoſe of Nature, to render their 
Figures the Admiration of Poſterity, The great In- 


timacy he had contracted with two famous Sculptors the 


Agarde, and Francis Flamant, with whom he lived, 
may have contributed towards ſtrengthning his Inclina- 


tion that Way. But let it be how it will, it is certain 


that he never departed from it, and that that Inclination 
increaſed always with his Years, as is eaſily ſeen by his 


Works. 


It is ſaid, that he copied in his Beginnings ſome Pic- 
tures of Titian, the Colours whereof, and the Touch of 
the Landſkips pleaſed him much, to accompany the good 
Taſte of Deſign he had contracted on the Antique. In 
fact it is obſerved, that his firſt Pictures are painted of a 
better Taſte of Colour than the others; but he made 
ſoon appear by the Sequel of his Works, and to conſi- 
der them in general, that Colouring was, in his Opinion, 
but of very little Signification, for he thought he was 
enough Maſter of it, not to deprive his Pictures of the 
Perfection he wanted to give them.  _ „ 

It is true, that he had ſo well ſtudied all the Perfec- 
tions of the Antiques, the Elegance, grand Taſte, Cor- 
rectneſs, and Diverſity of the Proportions, the Ex- 
preſſions, Order of the Draperies, the Dreſſes, Great- 
neſs, good Air, and Loftineſs of the Heads; the Man- 
ners of acting, the Cuſtoms of the Times, and of the 
Places; and laſtly, all the Beauties that can be ſeen in 
thoſe Remains of the antique Sculpture, that one cannot 
enough admire the Exactneſs wherewith he has enriched 
his Pictures. He could have, like Michel Angelo, ſur- 
prized the Judgment of the Publick. This had done 
a Statue of Cupid, and after he had broke an Arm, 
which he kept, buried the reſt of the Figure in a Place 
which he knew was to be digged ; and that Work hav- 
ing been found, all the World took it for an Antique: 
But Michel Angelo having preſented the Arm to its 
Trunk, convinced of Prevention all thoſe he had- de- 
ceived, Likewiſe, if Pouſſin had painted in Freſco on a 
Piece of Wall, and had kept ſome Part thereof, he had 


eaſily made believe that his Picture was the Work of 


9 P ſome 


ſome famous Painter of the Antiquity; ſo much it was 
conform to thoſe which have been thus diſcovered, and 
are real Antiques. | 
He fed that Love he had for the antique Sculptures, 
by going often to examine them in the Vineyards which 
are in the Neighbourhood of Rome, where he retired 


alone to make his Reflections. In ſuch Retreats he con- 
{idered likewiſe the extraordinary Effects of Nature with 
regard to the Landſkips, and deſigned Terraſſes, Di- 
ſtances, Trees, and all that had any Report to his Taſte 
which was excellent. | 1 | 
Beſides the exact Study Pouſſin has made after the 
Antique, he has conſulted carefully Raphael and the Do- 
minican, as thoſe he thought had invented beſt, deſigned 
more correctly, and more lively expreſſed the Paſſions 
of the Soul; three Things which Pouſſin has always 
conſidered as the moſt eſſential to Painting. | 
Laſtly that great Man neglected nothing of all he 
thought could render him perfect in thoſe Parts, no 


more than for the Expreſſion of his Subjects in general, 


which he has enriched with all that could gain the At- 
tention of the Learned. —We ſee no great Work of him, 
and the Reaſon is, that he had no Call for them ; there- 
fore we muſt attribute to a pure Hazard his having ap- 

igneſs proper to be placed in the Cabinets, and ſuch as 
the Curious wanted them. | | 
Louis XIII. and M. de Noyers Miniſter of State, and 
Superintendant of the Buildings, wrote to him at Rome, 
to oblige him to come to France; he determin'd himſelf 
to it with much Reluctancy. He had a Penſion aſſigned 


him, and an Apartment ready furniſhed in the Palace of 


the Tuilleries at Paris. Pouſſin did for the Chapel of 

the Caſtle of St. Germain the Picture of the Laſt Supper, 
and that which is at Paris in the Novitiate of the Jeſuits : 
He began in the Gallery of the Louvre the Labours of 
Hercules, at the Time when the Brigue of Yoiet's School, 


vexed him much by their Mediſances, and ſpeaking ill 


of the Works above-mentioned ; that joined to the tu- 


multuous Life of Paris, which he hated, made him take 


the Reſolution to return to Rome, under Pretence of 
ſettling his Affairs, and to fetch his Wife. But being 
arrived there, whether he found himſelf in that City as 


in his Center, or the Death of Cardinal Richelieu, and 


that of the King, which happened then, determined him, 

he never after returned into France. | 
He continued then to do his Pictures on the Eaſel 

for they have all been done at Rome, to be ſent to Paris; 


whence the French have even exported all thoſe which 


had been left in Itah, and which could be purchaſed for 
Money; having no leſs Value for thoſe excellent Works, 
than for thoſe of Raphael. 
very carefully the Life of this Painter, mentions all his 
Pictures; and gives the Deſcription of thoſe which are 
moſt valued, 


Pouſſin, after he had furniſhed a happy Career, died 


half paralitick at the Age of 71. His Fortune did not 


exceed 60,000 Livres, which is a little above 3000 J. 


Sterling; but he reckon'd for much his Peace, and his 
Abode at Rome, where he lived without Ambition. 
He never bargained for the Payment of his Pictures, 


but uſed to write on the Back the Price he wanted, 


which was ſent to him accordingly. X | 
Pouſſin made no Diſciples ; moſt Painters value him 
without imitating him, either becauſe they find his Manner 


' inacceſſible; or becauſe being once entered into it, they 


cannot very well maintain the Character thereof, 


Note, That Pouſſin was born with a fine and grand Ge- 
nius for Painting. The Love he had for the antique 
Figures, made him ſtudy them with ſo much Care, 
that he knew all the Beauties and Differences thereof. 
He ſearched their Source in the Study of Anatomy, 

and acquired, at laſt, in that Taſte, a conſummate 
Habit of the Deſign. But even in that Part, inſtead 
of turning his Eyes on the Side of Nature, as on the 
Origin of the Beauties he was enamour'd with, he 


conſider d that Miſtreſs of Arts much beneath the 


Sculpture, to which he had ſubjected it; fo that in 
moſt of his Pictures, the Naked of his Figures par- 
takes much of a painted Stone, and carries along 


with it rather the Hardneſs of Marble, than the De- 
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pee himſelf entirely to do Pictures on the Eaſel, of a Relievo's, and on the ſame Line 


much Greatneſs to his Works. — H 


Painting; for that Love he had for 


lected the Colouring; therefore to conſider his Work | 


_ withſtanding the Works of his firſt Manner, and ſome 


find that what was good on the Side of the Colour, 


Felibien, who has wrote 


Landſkips, where it ſeems he has taken more Car 


of, and if we find it ſometimes in his Pictures, it ic 


Truth to the whole Compoſition of the Picture, he 


to group advantageouſly his Objects, and his Lights 


ſtructive in Painting ought not to be communicated 


Grace is not always where Beauty is found. — 


licacy of a Fleſh full of Blood and 7 : i 

venticns in the Hiſtories and Fara * His In. 
are ingenious, as well as in his Allegories, rected, 
well choſen his Subjects, and has treated 8 has 
all their Conveniencies, particularly the herg;, 1 
has introduced into them all that can e he 
agreeable and inſtructive, and has expreſſeq er them 
cording to their true Character, by joini them ac. 


of the Soul in particular, to the Eros gde Paſſion 


Ta E 
Subject in general. — His Landſkips a ma 


the Sites; the Novelty of the Object. 

them, the Truth of bf Terre e vi compoſe 
Trees, the Lightneſs of their Touche . 25 of the 
by the Singularity of the Subjects he had 10 laſtly 
into them; ſo that he had render'd them ArOduced 
he had a little more ſtrengthen'd them vie if 
Colours, and the Artifice of the Cu oben real 
When Occaſion offer'd, he adorned his Pan 
with Architecture; which he did of an excelle 58 
and reduced it regularly into Perſpective ele 
knew perfectly. — He has not been always 5 ich he 
the Diſpoſition of his Figures; on the cont appy in 
may be reproached with having diſtributed 7 


r 5 th 
ten, in moſt of his Compoſitions, too much ** 4 
| 


| „and wi i 
not enough diverſified and contrafted ag Pray, 


—His Draperies are commonly of the f. 

every where; and the Pleats, which are ese an 

ber, take off a precious Simplicity, which had hes 
given 


oWever great waz 
N * Parts of 
the Antique y' 
ſo much his. Mind, that it hinder'd him yoo ara 


dering well his Art on all Sides, I mean that he nes. 


his Genius, it could not ſuffice to 


in general, one may eaſily perceive that he 

thing of that Part, either in the local . | 
the Clair-obſcure : Whence it happens, that the oreat- 
eſt Part of his Pictures give into the grey, and appear 
without Strength, and without Effect; except not- 


of the ſecond. But if one fathoms the Things, he'll 


proceeded rather from a Reminiſcence of the Pifures 
of the Titian, than from the Intelligence of the Prin- 
ciples of that Venetian Painter. Laſtly, it appears 
that Pouſſin accounted Colouring but for very lit- 
tle, and we ſee in his Life written by Bellori, and Fr. 
libien, a ſincere Confeſſion that he was not Maſter of 
it; which ſhews evidently that he never had the 
Theory thereof. In fact his Colours, ſuch as they 
are ſeen employ'd, are but general Teints, and not 
the Imitation of thoſe of the natural, which he fay | 
but ſeldom. I ſpeak of his Figures, and not of hi 


to conſult Nature; and the Reaſon is, that not having 
found the Landſkip in the antique Marble, he has 
been obliged to ſearch it in the natural. —For the 
Clair-obſcure he has never had the Intelligence there- 


pure Effect of Chance, ſince if he had known that 
Artifice as one of the moſt eſſential to Painting, 5 
well to reſt the Sight, as to give more Strength and 


had always practiſed it, and had ſearched the Means 


inſtead of their being diſperſed in ſuch a Manner, that 
the Eye is often at a Loſs where to fix itſelf; but l 
principal Attention was to pleaſe the Eyes of tie 
Mind, though it be very certain, that all that's in. 


to the Mind otherwiſe than by the Satisfaction of the 
Eye, viz. by a perfect Imitation of the Natural; which 
is the effential End of Painting. —The little Cat 
Pouſſin took to imitate Nature, which is the Source of 
Variety, has made him fall often into very ſenſible Re- 
petitions of Airs of the Head, and of Expreſſions.” 
His Genius inclined him towards a noble, male, al 
ſevere Character, rather than graceful ; and it l 3 
ticularly in the Works of that Painter We ſee, 5 


Manner is new and ſingular, he is the Author ar 
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him a happy Facility. His Colouring was a little | 


ad we are obliged to confeſs, that in the Parts he 
boſſeſſed all is ſtill great and heroical ; and that to take 
all together, Pouſſin is not only the beſt Painter of his 


Nation, but muſt alſo be put upon the Level with the 


beſt Ntalian Painters 3 wherefore he is called the Ra- 
phael of France, _ | 
FRANCIS PERRIER, learn*d the firſt Rudiments of his 


Art at Rome, where he acquired in the Defign an eaſy 
and agrecable Practice, and a good Taſte. 


Ie became acquainted with Lanfranc, whoſe Manner 


he endeavour'd to follow. Animated by the Quickneſs 
wherewith he handled his Colours, he ſet out on his Re- 
turn to Paris, and being arrived at Lions, he ſtay'd there 
to paint the Cloiſter of the Carthufians , at laſt, being ar- 
ved at Paris, and having worked ſometime for Vollet, 


who was then Maſter of all the conſiderable Works, he 


vent a ſecond Time to Rome, where he ſtay'd ten Years. 
He return'd to Paris in 1645 ; it was at that Time he 
dainted the Gallery of the Hotel of La Yrilliere, and did 

been Pictures on the Eaſel. He died Profeſſor of the 
% 3 ORY 

He engraved with Aqua-fortis, ſeveral Things full of 
Wit, And among the reſt, the fineſt Baſs-Relievo's of 
Rome, a hundred of the moſt celebrated Antiques, and 
ſereral Things after Raphael, e 

Jaurs STELLA, born in 1596, was Son of Francis 
Stella, a Fleming born, who at his Return from 7aly ſet- 
tled at Lions, where James was born; who was but nine 
Years of Age when his Father died ; and after he had ex- 
ercis d himſelf with Application in Painting, and render*d 
himſelf capable to profit of the fine Things which are 
ſeen in Italy, he went thither at the Age of twenty. 
His Paſſage through Florence procured him the Occaſion 
to make himſelf known of the Grand Duke, who want- 
ing to celebrate the Nuptials of his Son in a- magni- 


That Prince having ſoon diſcover'd the Capacity of 
Stella, gave him an Apartment, and a Penſion like that 
he allowed to Calot, who was then at Florence. After 
Stella had ſtay*d ſeven Years in that City, and done ſeve- 
ral Works of Painting, Drawings and Engraving, he 
proceeded to Rome, where he ſpent eleven Years in 
making ſerious Studies on the antique Sculptures, and 
the Paintings of Raphael ; and after he had acquired an 
Habit of the good Taſte, done a great Quantity of Pic- 
tures, which have been engraven, and acquired a great 
Reputation at Rome, he formed the Reſolution to return 
w France, with the Deſign, notwithſtanding, to paſs in- 
w the King of Spain's Service, who had earneſtly ſolli- 
cited him to it. | 2 | 

He paſſed through Milan, where he refuſed the Di- 
recon of the Academy of Painting, which the Cardinal 
Albornss offer d him. Being arrived at Paris, he thought 
of nothing but to prepare himſelf for his Journey to Spain; 
but Cardinal Richelieu being informed of it, ſtopped him, 


ayantageous, Eſtabliſhment. In fine, he preſented him 
o the King, who at firſt gave him a Penſion of 1000 
Livres, and an Apartment in the Galleries of the Louvre. 

Vella had no ſooner given Proofs of his Capacity, but 
le King made him Knight of the Order of St. Michel; 
| he after he had received that Honour, he painted for 


were ſent to Madrid; he worked likewiſe for ſeve · 

Churches, and for private Perſons. | 

h he was very laborious, and the Winter Days are 

nor: he employ d the Evenings in Deſigning ſome 

Dn of the ſacred Hiſtory, rural, and Children's 
mes, which have all a Sequel of a great Number of 


164), aged 61. 


Mae, That Stella had a fine Genius, was eaſy in his 
roduftions, and proper to treat all Sorts of Subjects: 
t inclined to Mirth rather than to the grave and ter- 


ble; noble in his Inventions, moderate in his Expreſ- 


Upoſitions, but agreeable every where. 


His long Stay i f [ 
ay in /taly, gave him a good Taſte of 
meDeſign >. his Avidity to learn, render d him correct 


mn nis Contours; and his Aſſiduity to Labour acquir'd 


fcent Manner, gave Means to Stella to exerciſe his 


the Hope he gave him, of a more 12 and more 


wg, a great Number of large Pictures, moſt of 


"ts, and have all been engraved, — Stella died in 


ons, eaſy and natural in his Attitudes, a little cold in | 


Crude, his local Colours little characteriſed, and his 
Carnations of Practice, and a little alter'd of Vermil- 
lion. But as his Work degenerated into Manner, it is 


eaſy to judge, that he ſeldom conſulted Nature; but 


_ conſidering all together, Stella was a Painter who had 
a great deal of Merit, and wanted but to ſtudy a little 
the Venetian Manners, to render his mote eſtimable. 


LavRENCE Ds La HIRE, was in his Time, in great 


Reputation, and was the only one of all che Painters his 


Compatriots, who did not follow the Manner of Yoiter. 
His vas not of a better Taſte, but was more ſtudied, more 
finiſhed, and more natural, but always inſipid. His 


Landſkips are more valued than his Figures, he finiſhed 


them very much, and painted them neatly. He was ſo 
much inclined to the æthereal Perſpective, that he con- 
founded always his Diſtances, in Exhalations, according 
to the Method he had learn'd of Deſargues. He follow- 


ed the ſame Method in his Figures, for except thoſe 
which were on the firſt Lines, all the other were loſt in a 


Fog, on Proportion to their Diſtance, His Son left 


Painting to follow the Rapidity of his Genius, which in- 
clined him to the Mathematicks ; in which he became 


one of the moſt learned Men of the Age 


MicHABL Doriowy, born at St. Quintin in Picardy, 
. Voiiet's Son-in-Law and Diſciple, followed very near the 


Manner of his Father-in-Law, the greateſt Part of whoſe 
Works he has engraved with Aqua-fortis, giving them 


the true Character of their Author. He died Profeſſor of 


the Academy in 1665, aged 48. 


CnARLES Al Ppnexsg DU FRESNOY, born at Paris, 


in 1611, learned the firſt Rudiments of his Art, of Per- 


rier and Voiiet, He departed for Italy, in 1634; and 
Mignard going to meet him there, in 1636, they con- 


tracted together a ſincere and ſtrict Friendſhip, which 
laſted to their Death. | | 


As the Genius of Du Freſnoy, was not to be ſatisfied 
with an indifferent Knowledge, he ſtudied with Applica- | 
tion Raphael, and the Antiques, and deſigned, in the 
Evenings at the Academies, with an extraordinary Avi- 
dity ; and on Proportion he penetrated his Art, he made 
Remarks upon it, which he wrote in Latin Verſes, A 


Light gave him another, and his Mind having been fil- 


led by Degrees with all that was neceſſary for his Profeſ- 


ſion, he compoſed a Poem of it. 
He was much enamour'd with the Works of the 7:- 


tian, to whom he gave the Preference above all others, 
becauſe, ſaid he, the Titian was the greateſt Imitator of 


Nature ; he copied at Rome all the fineſt Pieces he could 
find of that Painter, with an incredible Care. 


- He underſtood very well the Allegories, and the Poets; 


and the Time he gave to Reading, and to ſpeak of 
Painting to the Men of Letters, he found diſpofed to 
hear him, left. him but very little of it to work. It ap- 
pear*d, beſides, that he painted but with Difficulty, whe- 
ther his profound Theory ſtopped his Hand, or that hav- 
ing learned of no Body to handle the Pencil, he had con- 


trated a very tedious Manner; for his Works are in a 


very ſmall Number, | 


As he had ſtudied the Elements of Euclid, and had an 
excellent Taſte for Architecture, he begun by Painting 


the Remains of Architecture, which are in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Rome; which he uſed to fell for his Sub- 
ſiſtance, and gave them almoſt for nothing. All his 
Works are reduced to 30 Hiſtory-Pieces, and ſome 
Landſkips ; without reckoning all the Copies he did after 
the Titian. Du Freſnoy died in 1665, aged 54. | 


Note, That though Du Freſnoy had a very fine Imagina- 
tion, it was not very quick, and the Fire it was filled 
with was but very moderate. This is ſo very true, 
that he was never pleaſed with his firſt Thoughts; but 
digeſted them in his Mind, with all the Application 
imaginable. He made Uſe to embelliſn them with the 
Conveniencies he thought neceſſary, and with the Lights 
drawn from his Erudition. DS hs 
It was according to the Principles he had eſtabliſh- 
ed in his Poem, that he endeavoured to execute his 
Thoughts. He was very tedious in his Operations, 
and he wanted that great Vivacity which ſome Au- 
thors have attributed to him, to give more Life to 


his Pencil, and to put his Ideas in a finer Light; which, 


not- 
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notwithſtanding, he arrived at his End by the Theo- 
ry; and we have Room to be ſurpriſed, that that ſame 
Theory, which ſhould have convinced him of the 
Goodneſs of his Work, has not render'd his Hand 
bolder. What can be faid to that, is, that a great 
Speculation wants a great Practice, and that Da 
Freſnoy had none but that he had acquir'd of himſelf, 
by the few Pictures he had done. 

It is eaſily ſeen by his Works, that he ſearched the 
Caravagio in the Taſte of the Deſign, and the Titian 
in Colouring. For we have had no French Painter, that 
has approached ſo near the Titian as Du Freſnoy has 
done; as may be ſeen by what he has done at Rinct, 
for M. Bodin, then Intendant of the Finances, that 
Piece being eſteemed by Connoiſſeurs the fineſt of all 
his Works. 


N1coLas MicnarD, born at Troyes in Champagne, 
learn'd the firſt Principles of his Art of the beſt Painter, 
who was then at Troyes; and to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 


| Profeſſion, went to ſtudy at Fontainbleau, after the an- 
tique Figures which are there, and after the Paintings 


of Primatice. But ſeeing that the Source of the Beauties 
he ſtudied was in /taly, he departed for that Country. 
The Occaſion of ſome Works ſtopped him ſometime 
at Lions; but much more at Avignon, where he fell in 
Love with a Girl, whom he married at his Return from 


| Jtaly (whence he was called Mignard of Avignon) after 
he had ſtay'd two Years at Avignon, with his Father-1n- 
Law, the King called him to his Court. | 


Mignard being arrived at Paris, he was employ d by 
the Court, and by private Perſons in divers Works, 
where he gave Proofs of his Capacity, He did a great 


Quantity of Portraits; but his Talent was rather for Hi- 


ſtory-Pieces. He invented ingeniouſly, and took Plea- 


| ſure in treating poetical Subjects. The Fire of his Ima- 


gination was, notwithſtanding, very moderate; but he 
made a Compenſation for it, by a great Exactneſs, and 


a great Neatneſs in his Work. Mignard died in 1668, 


being then Rector of the Academy, who aſſiſted in Ce- 


remony at his Funeral, which was celebrated in the 
Church of the Millans at Paris, where he is buried. | 


 CLavpivs Vicnon, born at Tours, followed at firſt 
the Manner of Michel Angelo, Carravagio, and did in 


that Taſte Pictures of a great Strength. His Quickneſs 


in working, procured him a great deal of Occupation, 


and to diſpatch Buſineſs, he render'd his Manner till more 
expeditive, but much leſs ſtrong than it uſed to be. He 


produced eaſily, and his Manner of employing his Teints, 


was to place them without the leaſt Union, and to paint 


by adding always Colours, and not by mixing them to- 


gether by the Motion of the Pencil. Therefore his Man- 


ner, which is but a pure manual Practice, is eaſily 


known. As he ſeldom conſulted Nature, and the An- 
tiques, and his Inventions and Expreſſions have nothing 
particular, nor extraordinary, his Pictures are not ad- 

mired by the Curious. He died in 1670. | 


SEBASTIAN BourDon, born at Montpellier, had a 
fiery Genius, which would not allow him to reflect 


much, nor to apply himſelf ſufficiently to the moſt eſſen- 


tial Parts of his Art. The Studies he made in 1taly 


- were even interrupted by a Quarrel, which obliged him 


to quit the Country. Which, notwithſtanding, he had 
a very eaſy Genius, which made him produce, in his 


firſt Works, pretty good Things, enough to give Hopes 
of an extraordinary Capacity ; and if he has not an- 


ſwer'd the Expectations which had been conceived of 
him, he has at leaſt maintained his Reputation by his 


extraordinary Compoſitions, and lively Expreſſions. But 


as his Genius was not guided by a very great Solidity of 


Judgment, he evaporated himſelf often into extravagant 


Imaginations; and which, after they had pleaſed the 
Spectators by their Bizarrery, fell at laft into the Wild, 
when examined nearer. It is not ſo of his Landſkips, 
which he has done very well. There are ſeveral of them, 
which are very beautiful Effects of his Imagination; and 
which are render'd more agreeable ſtill by the Bizzarery 
found in them : Becauſe he has introduced into them cer- 
tain extraordinary Effects, which he has ſtudied after the 


Natural, and has executed with a quick and eaſy Hand. 
It is true that the Sites which are not very common, are 


not, likewiſe, very regular, and do not agree often in 
I | 


well, that he had Room to hope, that the Coy 


| ſome Diſgrace, which he had not deſerved, h 
made him quit the Court, to lead a retired Life, and 


PAINTING. 


their Plan. He finiſhed very little his Worte . 
thoſe which are more Eniſhed, are aer eg d Eft 
He laid once a Wager againſt one of his E riends, t. 
he would paint in one Day twelve Heads after the Na * 
and as big as the Natural, and did it. Thoſe E 
are not the worſt he has painted. He m 

of the Impreſſion of the Cloth, when he had Hair 

not in leaving the Impreſſion bare, but in uncover 3 
with the Tail of his Pencil. The moſt eſteemed al f 
his Pictures is the Martyrdom of St. Peter, which 10 * 
for the May of the Church of Our Lady, which; © Gd 
ſerved there as one of the beſt they have. He die t. 
1662, aged about 60 Years, ied in 

S1Mon FRANCors, born at Tours, had n 

ſter in Painting, than the good Pictures he ys $4 
did at firſt a few Portraits, and NI. de Bethune his p 
tector, being named Ambaſſador to the Court of p,”” 
carried Simon along with him, and engaged the Li's 
give him a Penſion, He ſtay d in Tah till the Year 16 6 
and at his Return, paſſing thro* Bologna, he contrad 
a Friendſhip with Guido who did his Portrait, wy 
At his Arrival in France, he had the go | 
be the firſt Painter who had the Hoon 1 0 
trait of the Dauphin, of whom the Queen had * 
lately deliver'd. That firſt Work ſucceeded him 0 
ſeemed ſatisfied with it, and promiſed him der wg 
tection, would procure him a great deal of Work. But 


appening, 


Head 
ade uſe ofien 


more conformable to his Deſign. He died in 1670, 
PHILIP CHAMPAIGNE, born at Bruxelles in 1602 

had an extraodinary Inclination for Painting, He changed 

often his Maſters, who were all but very indifferent 


Painters, Fouquiere excepted, who taught him the Land- 


ſkip. For the other Kinds of Painting, he is only in- 
debted to his Application, and the Deſire he had to ad- 
vance himſelf. | | 
At the Age of nineteen, he formed the Deſign to 90 
to Italy, reckoning, at the ſame Time, to paſs through 
France, and to ſtay there as long as the Occaſion would 
ſerve. At his Arrival at Paris, he lodged with L' Aleman, 
a very bad Painter, but very much employ'd then. He 
left him ſoon, and went to lodge in the College of 
Laon, where the Pouſſin was at that Time, where they 
contracted a Kind of Friendſhip, and was the Occaſion, 
that a Painter, called Da Cheſne, who, though very ig- 
norant, had undertook the Paintings of the Palace of 
Luxembourg, employ'd them both in that Palace; Pouſin 
for ſome little Works in the Cielings, and Champagne to 
do ſome Pictures in the Queen's Apartments, Her Ma- 
jeſty appear'd ſo well pleaſed with it, that it excited the 
Jealouſy of Du Cheſne, whence Champagne who loved Peace, 


took Occaſion to return to Bruxelles, to ſee his Brother, 


intending to go from thence through Germany into [tah, 
But he was ſcarce arrived at Bruxelles, but the Abbot df 
St. Ambroſe, who was Super Intendant of the Buildings, 
informed him of Du Cheſne*s Death, and made him te. 
turn into France. At his Arrival he took Poſſeſſion of 
the Direction of the Queen's Pictures, who gave him 3 
Lodging in the Luxembourg, and a Penſion of 1200 Li- 
vres. As he loved his Art, and was very laborious, he 
has done at Paris, and in the Kingdom, an Infinity of 
Works. We ſee ſeveral of his Paintings in the two Con- 


vents of the Carmelite Nuns, of the Faubourg, St. Jacſus, 


and in the Street Chapon; at the Calvary of the Faubow, 
St. Germain ; at the Palace Royal, in the Chapter: 
Houſe of N. Dame of Paris, and in ſeveral oth! 
Churches; without reckoning an Infinity of Portraits he 
has done of a great Likeneſs, EN 
Champagne was ſo diſintereſted, that Cardinal Richelieu 
could never perſuade him to quit the Service of 
Queen, though he promiſed him to make his e 
and that of his Family. The firſt Valet de Chambrt 0 
the Cardinal, who made him that Propoſal, added, ny 
he had but to wiſh, and his Eminence would __ 8 
nothing. To which Champagne anſwer'd, that! * 
Cardinal could render him a better Painter than a 
was, it was the only Thing he could wiſh ; but * his 
a Thing was impoſſible, he deſired nothing 9 
Eminence, but the Honour of his Benevolency: Cu- 
though he refuſed to give himſelf entirely to * 1 


tural, 
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Champagne appearing the leaſt jealous of it. He died in 


Abr his Painting, as for his Conduct. 
Note, That the ſtrong Inclination Champagne had frot 
bis Infancy for Painting, was not accompanied with 
the leaſt Elevation 3 for though he has done a great 
ntity of Compoſitions, and invented eaſily, his 
Genius was cold, and his Taſte favoured much of his 
Country. — He notwithſtanding applied himſelf always 
to the Natural, and to imitate faithfully enough his 
Models ; but he knew not how to diſpoſe them, to 
oive them Life, and Motion. He has not known 
what was to be retrenched from the true, to render it 
ſoft, light, and of a good Taſte; nor how to add that 
little which makes it appear animated. It ſeems to 
me, therefore, that all his Knowledge was in his Mo- 
| del, of which he was a Slave, far from making it 


even ſee, that he has penetrated the good Principles of 
Painting, or that (the Deſign excepted, where he has 
ſhewn enough Regularity with a very little Taſte) he 


muſt confeſs, notwithſtanding, that we ſee ſeveral very 
good Things of him, for the local Colours; ſeveral 
good Heads well imitated and ſtrong of Colours; 
hut moſt of them are not entirely free of the Immo- 
bility and Indolence, which is even ordinary to living 
Models. — Champagne did the Landſkip in a good 
Method, he underſtood very well the Perſpective, he 
finiſhed extremely all his Works, and was a long Time 
Rector of the Academy. EC | 


Nicol as Loir of Paris, wanted neither Genius to 
invent, nor Fire to execute, Though there was nothing 
in that above a common Painter. We find in it neither 
Sublimity of Thoughts, nor a particular Character, 
which had any Elevation. He had a good Taſte of 
Delign, Neatneſs, and Facility in all he did; but with- 
out taking Time to digeſt his Thoughts, he had ſcarce 
hang: them, but he executed them, even often while 
e was ſpeaking with ſome Body, by Means of the great 
Habit he had acquired, and the happy Memory of what 
he had ſeen in [zaly. He fell ſhort of nothing relating 
to his Profeſſion, and did equally well Figures, Land- 
kips, the Architecture, and Ornaments, We fee in 


ticular; ſeveral Galleries and Apartments, and among 
the reſt for the King in the Palace of the Tuilleries. Loir 
2 in 1679, aged 35; being then Profeſſor of the A- 
my, Se | | 955 

CHARLES LE BR UN of Paris, brought along with him 


into the World all the neceſſary Diſpoſitions to form a 


great Painter; he employ'd his Talent, as ſoon as he 
could make Uſe of his Reaſon. He cultivated it by 
continual Studies, and render'd it valuable by Fortune, 


. Which favour'd his Merit, and never forſook him, He 


vas the Son of an indifferent Sculptor who lived in the 
Place Maubert. That Sculptor being employ'd to 
work in the Garden of the Hotel Sequier, uſed to carry 
8 Son along with him, and make him copy ſome Deſigns 
near him, The Chancellor Sequier walking one Day in 
t Garden, ſaw that young Man, who deſigned with 
ſo much Facility and Application for his Age, that he 
wallder'd it immediately as the Effect of a Genius above 
* common. Senſible of his good Diſpoſitions, he ob- 
ged him to bring him from Time to Time ſome of his 
elſgns, and was pleaſed afterwards to take Care of his 
«ation, and to help him with ſome Succours of 
Mey to encourage him. II 
nis young Man, animated with the Rewards, made 


uh ſurprizing Progreſſes, that the Chancellor recom- 
mended him 10 Veel wn COT 


4 the Hotel Sequier, and who was conſidered by all the 


Voitet, who was painting then the Library 
rench P ainters, as another Raphael. 


PAINTING: 
1, would, notwithſtanding, work for him; he 
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obey his Genius, or the Rules of his Art. I do not 


has produced in his Pictures any Thing intereſting. I 


Faris, a great Quantity of his Works, publick and par- 
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Le Brun did at the Age of fifteen, two Pieces, which 


ſurpriſed the Painters of thoſe Times: The firſt was the 
Portrait of his Grandfather, and the other repreſented 
Hercules knocking down the Horſes of Diomedes. - 


Sometime afterwards, the Chancellor Squier found by 
the Progreſſes Le Brun had made, and the great Deſire 


that young Painter had to learn, that it was Time to 


ſend him to 7aly; which he did in 1639, he kept him 
there by a large Penſion, for the Space of three Years, 
during which Le Brun cultivated his Genius by all the 


| Knowledge which has carried him to the Degree of Per- 


fection, he has rais'd himſelf. The young Painters who 
return from Rome, paſs commonly through Venice, to 
take there at leaſt ſome Tincture of the good Colouring, 
but Le Brun had not that Curioſity. | 
The firſt Picture he did at his Return from 7aly, was 
the Braſs-Serpent, which is in the Convent of the Reli- 


gious of Picpus, and afterwards ſome others for the Chan- 
cellor his Protector. | 


He felt very well what he was worth, in Compariſon 


to the Painters of his Time, and the Deſire he had to 
make. himſelf known, prompted him to ſollicit earneſtly 
the Works which were to be expoſed in publick. In 
that View he did for the Church of N. Dame, two 


Years ſucceſſively, the Picture for the firſt of May. He 
painted the firſt Year the Martyrdom of St. Peter; and 
the ſecond that of St. Stephen; the Sueur was then the 
only Concurrent that could diſpute with him; but whether 


Le Brun was found more learned, or more in the Faſhion, 
or whether the Number of his Friends were greater, he 
always ſupplanted his Competitor in the Occaſions of 
ſignalzing Him ⅛ . : 


The Gallery of M. Lambert in the Ile of Notre Dame, 


and the Seminary of S. Sulpice, eſtabliſhed ſo well his Re- 


putation, that the famous M. Fouguet, then Super- Inten- 
dant of the Finances, would have him for the Works of 
Painting, which were to embelliſh his fine Houle of 


Vaux-le-Vicomte, Le Brun has left there very great Te- 
ſtimonies of the Depth of his Genius and Knowledge, 
eſpecially in the Apartment, called the Room of the 
Muſes; where is ſeen a Cieling, which ſeems one of 


the beſt Pieces he has done. 


NM. Fouquet to engage Le Brun entirely to his Service, 


gave him a Penſion of 12000 Livres, which was above 
600 J. Sterling, beſides paying him for his Works. 


And after the Detention of M. Fouquet, the King, wo | 


wanted to render his Kingdom flouriſhing, as well by 
the Arts as by the Sciences; made Le Brun a Nobleman, 


honour'd him with the Order of St. Michel; and ap- 


Pointed him his firſt Painter. 


In that Poſt he render'd his Merit ſtill more conſpi- 
cuous to the King; and M. Calbert, Miniſter of State, 
and Super-Intendant of the Buildings, conſider'd him as 


the greateſt Painter of the World. It was on his Pro- 


jects that Miniſter propoſed his Majeſty to ſtrengthen the 
Foundations of the Academy of Painting, and to render 
it the moſt famous which has ever been of that Kind. 
The Revenues were increaſed, new Statutes were eſtabliſn- 


ed, and it was compoſed of à Protector, Vice: Pro- 
tector, of a Director, Chancellor, four Rectors, foun- 


teen Profeſſors, one of them is for Anatomy, and the other 
for the Mathematicks; of ſeveral Adjuncts to the Rec- 
tors and Profeſſors, of ſeveral Counſellors, of a Secre- 
tary, and of two Uſhers. „„ 


it was alſo on the Memoirs of Le Brun, that the 
King eſtabliſned an Academy at Rome, to maintain a Di- 


rector, who ſhould take Care that the Pupils whom the 


EKing ſent there, ſhould render themſelves capable to 
ſerve his Majeſty well, in Works of Painting, Sculpture, 


and Architecture. | | | 
Le Brun had a very great Zeal to make the Arts flou- 


riſh in France, he anſwer'd in that the good Intentions of 
the King; and M. Colbert being charged with, ſeeing his 


Majeſty's Orders executed, truſted entirely to Le Brun. 
That Painter took Care not only of Things in general, 
but he ſpared none for his Paintings in particular. He 
inſtructed himſelf perfectly in the Subject he was to 
treat, either in reading the beſt Authors, or in conſulting 


the Learned. | 


* 


le has done at Seauy, and in ſeveral Houſes of Paris, 
Works which Fame has render'd famous. But the 
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moſt conſiderable are at Verſailles, in ſeveral large Pieces 
of the Battles of Alexander, on the Cieling of the great 
Gallery, and in the great Stair-Caſe. | 

When the King made Choice of Le Brun for his firſt 
Painter, he gave him at the ſame Time the general Direc- 
tion of the Manufactures of the Goblins, and he diſcharged 
that Office with ſo much Application, that all the Work 
done there was of his Deſign. Le Brun died in 1690, 
in his Apartments of the Goblins. His Sepulture is in a 
Chapel which he had bought at St. Nicolas du Chardon- 
net, where his Widow erected him a magnificent 
Mauſoleum. 


Note, That the Facility wherewith Le Brun made his 
Studies at Rome, and the firſt Pieces he painted at 
his Arrival, occaſioned a great Opinion of his Capa- 
city. He did not amuſe the Publick with laudable 
Beginnings, which could only make one preſume what 
he was to be; he did like the Fig-Tree, which 1 2 
duces his Fruits without making them be preceded by 
Flowers, which are the Hopes thereof. All that came 
from his Hand, has always been conſider'd as the 
Works of a great Maſter, ſo that we may ſay, in ſome 

Meaſure, that the Progreſſes he made in his Art, were 
not to render himſelf learned, ſince he was ſo already; 
but to become one of the firſt Painters of his Age. He 
had a fine Genius, a penetrating Mind, and a ſolid 
Judgment. He invented eaſily, but with Reflection. 
He introduced nothing in the Compoſition of his Pic- 
tures, without having well reflected upon it. He con- 

ſulted Books, and the Learned, to admit nothing of 
what could well fill his Subject; he expreſſed it inge- 
niouſly, and with a Vivacity which had nothing paſ- 

ſionate. It was thought at firſt, at the Sight of his 


Works, which were almoſt all religious Subjects, that 


his Talent was particular for Softneſs and Tenderneſs; 
but he has well proved, by the Pictures he has done 
ſince, that his Genius was univerſal, and that he could 
equally well treat the merry as the ſerious, and the 
tender as the terrible, — He has treated his allegorical 
Subjects with a great deal of Imagination ; but inſtead 
of drawing the Symbols thereof from ſome Source 
| known, as from the Fable, and the Antiques, he has 
almoſt invented them all; therefore thoſe Sorts of 
Pictures become thereby Enigma's, which the Specta- 
tor will not take the Trouble to explain. — He has al- 
ways eſteemed the Roman School for the Deſign, but 
he had a Penchant to follow that of Bologna, and par- 
ticularly the Taſte of Annibal Caraccio, in which he had 
acquired a marvellous Facility; and if, in that Part, 
he was not quite ſo ingenious as that Painter, he was 
leſs over-loaded, more equal, more graceful, and al- 
ways correct. — His Attitudes were well choſen, na- 
tural, expreſſive, judiciouſly contraſted : His Drape- 
ries very well thrown, flattering, and ſhewing the Na- 
ked with Diſcretion ; without mixing in them, not- 
withſtanding, the agreeable Truth of particular Stuffs. 
His Expreſſions are beautiful in all he was willing to 
repreſent; and the curious Treatiſe, he has compoſed 
of the Paſſions of the Soul, with demonſtrative Fi- 
gures, ſhew the great Attention he had to them. It 
ſeems, however, that even in that he has too general- 
ly followed the Idea he had formed of them, fo that 
it has degenerated into an Habit, and into what is cal- 
led Manner. That Habit is fine, it is true, but for 
Want of examining Nature, and ſeeing that it can ex- 
preſs the ſame Paſſion in different Manners, and there 
are ſome particular ones which are lively and ſharp, he 
has deprived his Works of a Piece which had not only 
given them Entrance in the Cabinet of the Curious; 
but had procured them a conſiderable Place there. 
Le Brun was conſcious enough at his Return from 
Laß, that he was obliged to leave off thoſe trivial 
Teints, his Maſter Yoxet had uſed to diſpatch ſooner 
his Works; he did all he could to reform that ill Ha- 
bit, he render'd them more moderate,' and more ap- 
proaching the Truth, But notwithſtanding all his 
Efforts to that Purpoſe, he retain'd always the Stile 
of uſing too general Teints in his Draperies, as in 
his Carnations, and of not having Regard enough to 
the Reflections which contribute much to the Strength 
and Roundneſs of the Objects as well as to the Union 


and to the Truth of the Imitation, — His loc 
lours are bad, and he has not been careful eng a Co- 
give by that Part the true Character to each G. to 
which is the only Cauſe why his Pictures ſmell ea, 
of the Palet, and do not produce that faithful Wo On 
of Nature. For Proof of what I ſay here _ 
but to put one of the beſt Pictures of L- f Way * 
ſome of the beſt Maſters of the Venetian School * 
Compariſon is excellent, not only in that Occaſiq that 
in all others where we are to judge of the Goods 0 
the local Colours, — This Practice of Le Brun fon 
the little Care he took to employ brown Colon le 
fore Part of his Pictures, and the Opinion he ld a . 
the grand Clears could not be placed backwards * 
made him do ſeveral Works of little Effect. He did * 
follow the ſame Method for the Intelligence of ra 
Clear-obſcure, and though he did not make 2 . 
formal Attention to it, in his firſt Times, he * 
known the abſolute Neceſſity thereof in a more adva 
ced Age, and has practiſed it with Succek,, The 
large Pieces he has done of the Hiſtory of Alexande, 
are ſenſible Proofs of it. | 4s 
Ih) heſe laſt Productions, the beſt he ever did, are 


more than ſufficient to ſhew the Extent of his Cana. 


city, and of his Genius, and the Plates which have 


been engraved after them, will carry his Glory : 
out the whole Earth. He | A 
Le Brun was univerſal for all Kinds of Painting, ex- 


cept the Landſkip. His Pencil was light and ſmooth, | 


he joined an extreme Facility to an extreme ExaQnek;: 
laſtly, whatever he may be reproached with on the 
Side of his Manner too ideal, and too little diverſi- 
fied, he was, notwithſtanding, Maſter of enough Parts 
of Painting, to have a conſiderable Place among the 
greateſt Painters, And whatever the Spirit of Jealouſy 


could invent to eclipſe his Talents, his Memory ſhall ' | 


never ſuffer, and Poſterity ſhall continue to do him 


that Juſtice, which his extraordinary Merit, and po- 


found Capacity deſerves. 
| Pzrzn Micxanp, born at Troyes in Champagne, fuc- 


ceeded Le Brun in the Poſt of firſt Painter to the King of | 
France, Louis XIV. and was one of the moſt celebrated 


Painters that have appear'd ever ſince the Reſtoration 


of Painting in Europe; for he poſſeſſed in an eminent De- 


gree all the Parts of Painting, as it appears by the fa- 
mous Salon of S. Cloud, a Palace belonging to his Royal 


| Highneſs the Duke of Orleans, near Paris; and which is 


one of the moſt conſiderable Works, which has ever 


been done in that Kind. 


 CLavpivs GELER, called the Lorrain,. The Man- 


ner Fortune rais*d this Painter, tho from a low Eſtate, to | 
make of him a Man eſteemed throughout all Europe, l 


quite ſurpriſing. In his Youth his Parents ſent him to 
School, but as he could learn nothing, they put him 
Apprentice to a Paſtry-Cook, where he ſerved his Time. 
But as he had not made much Progreſs in the Profeſſion, 
not knowing what to do, he joined ſeveral young 
Men of the ſame Trade, who were a going to Rome to 
endeavour to get there a Livelihood; but as he vas gno. 
rant of the Language of the Country, and very ſtupid 
beſides, he enter d by Chance into the Service of gi, 


ſtino Taſſe, to grind his Colours, cleanſe his Palet, and 


Pencils, dreſs his Horſe, cook his Victuals, and do other 
neceſſary Houſhold Services, for Taſſo had no Body ele 
in his Houſe. 1 8 | 
That Maſter, to render his Servant till more uſeful to 
him, taught him by Degrees ſome Rules of Fer ſpective. 


The Lorrain, at firſt, could ſcarce conceive the mw 
ples of that Art; but when he had once began to fe. 


ceive ſome ſmall Retribution for his Work, he took _ 
rage, his Mind begun to open, and he applied w_ 
to Study with an obſtinate Fervency. Sandrat 1 - 
that being in the Country with .him to ſtudy 910 * 
the Lorrain uſed to make him obſerve, as 2 T 


had done, the Cauſes of the Diverſities of e 


Proſpect or Viſto, i. e. which appears ſometime 
Manner, and ſometimes of another with Regt i 
lours, as it appears by the Morning and len e " 
He had fo happy a Memory, that he painted - Gen in 
Truth, being return'd home, what he had on!) W 


the Country. He was ſo much abſorbed in his 
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he viſited noBody. His whole Diverſion was the Study 


{ his Profeſſion, and by much cultivating his Talent, 
0 
he has 


gone Pictures which have acquir d him through- 
the whole World an immortal Reputation, in the 


Lid of Painting he has embraced. He died at Rome 
Note, That as there 15 2 famous Academy of Painting ſtill 


g ging at Paris, as I ſuppoſe in the ſame Splendour, 
ns Le Brun was the Director thereof; though 
the Arts have ſuffer'd as great an Eclipſe in that King- 
Jom, as they have in other Countries, there are ſtill 


Netz alſo, That I would be glad to form here an 
Engliſþ School of Painting; but though the Engliſh 
Nation in general has a very good Taſte for Paint- 
ing, few Engliſhmen (let it be ſaid without Offence) 
have excelled in that Art, either becauſe they would 
not apply themſelves to it, or becauſe their Princes 
Have always been curious, either to employ the beſt 
Maſters of all the moſt celebrated Schools, or to pur- 
chaſe their Works at any Rate; notwithſtanding 

- which I'll mention here the Name of the Engl; Pain- 
ters who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in their Pro- 
feſſion 3 as, 3 6 


Jon Hosx Ixs, who excelled for painting Portraits in 
Miniature, ; | Fe: . b ö 
Saver Coo ER, of London, born in 1609, Diſci- 
ple of Jobn Aſtins, his Uncle; who painted, likewiſe, 
Portraits in Miniature. He died in 1672. | 
WitL1am Dopson, of London, born in 1610, a Por- 
wit Painter. He died in 1647. 


Frzancis BaRLow, of Lincolnſhire, born in 1630, 
who excelled in painting Animals. He died in 1702, a- 


ed 72, 9 5 

, kaac FULLER, Diſciple of Francis Perrier, a French- 
man, was a pretty good Hiſtory-Painter. The Reſur- 
reftion in All. Souls Chapel at Oxford, is eſteemed his beſt 


Piece. He died in 1670. 


Hznxy Cook, born in 1642, has painted ſeveral 
Hiſtory Pieces in London and Oxford, &c. He died in 
1700, aged 58, | CO ED 
Jonx RILE V, of London, born in 1646, Diſciple of 
Zouft and Fuller, was a Portrait Painter. He died in 
1691, aged 45. V 


Six GopeREy KN ELLE R, born in 1646, was a cele- 


bated Portrait-Painter. His Carnations and Colouring, 
are excellent, and he did his Portraits of an extreme 
Likeneſs, He died in 1723, aged 777. 

SIR JaMEs THORNHILL, called the Engliſh Raphael, 
born in 1677, was an Hiſtory-Painter ; his beſt Pieces 
ae the Cupola of St. Paul's and Greenwich Hoſpital. 
Hededin 1934, aged j. 
Luc, who, to my certain Knowledge, ſtudied 
his Art at Bologna. I have ſeen ſome of his Portraits, 


viich are pretty ſtrong of Colours. 


_ HocaxTn, Hiſtory and Portrait-Painter. His beſt 
Piece is the Stair-Caſe of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, 
en from the New-Teſtament, much admired by Con- 
noiſeurs for the Correctneſs of the Deſign, the Beauty 
of the Attitudes, the Carnations, and Colouring : But 
cenſured by ſome for not having dreſſed his Figures ac- 
coding to their Condition, which is rather a Want of At- 
tention than of Knowledge. SO | 
ox SMITH, who though not extremely known, for 
Want of Friends and Protection, without which, Raphael 
himſelf (had he lived in our Age) had been perhaps neg- 
| ed, s, I'm informed by Connoiſſeurs, a very good 
Portrait-Painter, Is 3 e 


Nate, That I'll conclude this Treatiſe by a few Obſerva- 


uons on Taſte ; and on its Variety, with Regard to the 
different Nations. STS on. : 5 


L have ſpoke of the Grand Taſte in its proper Place, 
ad ſhewn that it muſt be found in an accompliſhed 


urce, 
ſulceptible of Purity and Corruption, and which becomes 
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ork, as in its End; and in a perfect Painter as in its 
But there is a general Taſte in Men, which is 


particuler by the Uſe it makes of partievlar Things: 


Il endeayour to explain the Manner it is determined and” 


formed.” en atop he bb 
I am of Opinion, that we can reaſon of the Taſte of 
the Mind, as of the Tafte of the Body. There are four 
Things to be conſider d in the Taſte of the Body, viz. 
1. The Organ. 2. The. Things eaten or taſted, 3. 
The Senſation they cauſe. 4. The Habit which that 
reiterated Senſation produces in the Organ.  _ 
There are likewiſe four Things to be conſider'd in the 
Taſte of the Mind, viz. 1. The Mind that taſtes. 2. 
The Things taſted. 3. The Application of thoſe Things 
to the Mind; or the Judgment which the Mind forms 
of them. 4. The Habit formed of ſeveral reiterated 
Judgments, whereof an Idea is formed, which fixes it- 
ſelf to the Mind. | e ka 
Of thoſe four Things we may infer, e 
1. That the Mind can be called Taſte, inaſmuch as it 
is conſider'd as the Organ. | 8 8 
2. That Things can be called of a good or bad 


Taſte, in Proportion as they approach, or deviate from che 


Beauties which the Art, the good Senſe, and the A 
probation which ſeveral Centuries have eſtabliſhed. _ 
3. That the Judgment which the Mind forms at firſt 
of its Object, is a firſt natural Taſte, which afterwards 
can be perfected or corrupted according to the Condition 


of the Mind, and the Quality of the Object which offers, 


And laſtly, that that Judgment reiterated produces 


an Habit, and that Habit a fixed and determined Idea, 5 


which gives us a natural Penchant for the Things which 
have gained our Approbation, and are of our Choice. 


Thus is formed, by Degrees, in the Mind of each 


particular Perſon, what we moſt commonly call Ta 


in Painting, Beſides, though all the Taſtes are not 


good, every one thinks his the beſt. Therefore Taſte 


may be defined; the habitual Idea of a Thing conceived 


as beſt in its Kind, _ 


There are three Sorts of Taftes in Painting, viz, the 


natural, the artificial, and the Taſte of Nation, 

The natural Taſte is the Idea formed in our Imagina- 
tion at the Sight of ſimple Nature. It appears, that the 
German and Flemiſh Painters are ſeldom come out of that 


Idea; and the common Opinion is, that Corregio had no 
other, What makes all the Difference between this and 


thoſe, is, that the Ideas are like Liquors, which aſſume 
the Form of the Veſſels that contain them. And there- 
fore the natural Taſte can be low or high, according 


to the Talents of the Perſons, and the Choice they are 


capable to make of the Objects of Nature. 12 
The artificial Taſte is an Idea formed at the Sight of 

the Works of others, and by the Confidence we have 

in the Precepts of our Maſters, in ſhort by Education. 


And the national Taſte is an Idea which the Works 


done or ſeen in a Country form, in the Mind of the Inha- 
bitants. The national Taſte can be reduced to fix, viz. 


the Roman, Venetian, Lombard, German, Flemiſh, and 


French Taſte, 


The Roman TAsT R is an Idea of the Works found 


in Rome; but it is cettain, that the Works which are 


moſt eſteemed in Rome, are thoſe called Antiques, and 
the modern Works done in Imitation of them, either in 


Sculpture or Painting. All thoſe Things conſiſt chiefly 


in an inexhauſtible Source of the Beauties of the Deſign, | 
in a good Choice of Attitudes, in the Beauty of the Ex. | 


preſſions, in a good Order of the Plaits, and in a ſublime 
Stile, where the Antients have carried Nature, and af- 
ter them the Modern, for above two hundred Years 


aſt, Therefore it is not ſurpriſing, if the Reman Taſte 


being extremely occupied of all thoſe Parts, the Colour- 
ing which comes laſt, finds no Place in it. Man's Mind 


is too narrowly confined, and Life is too ſhort to fa- 


thom all the Parts of Paintiig, and poſſeſs them perfectly 
all at once, Not that I pretend to inſinuate thereby, that 
the Romans deſpiſe Colouring, for they cannot deſpiſe a 
Thing of which they had never a very juſt Idea. But only 
that being prejudiced in Favour of other Parts, wherein 
they endeavour to render themſelves perfect, and having 
no Time to apply themſelves to the Knowledge of Co- 
louring, they do not prize it according to its Value. 
The VENETIAN Nr is oppoſite to the Raman, 


in that this has a little too much neglected what depends 
of the Colouring, and that what depends of the 
1 As 
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As there are but very few Antiques at Venice, and but 
very few Works of the Roman Taſte, the Venetians have 
applied themſelves entirely to expreſs the beautiful Na- 
tural of their Country. They have characteriſed the Ob- 


jects by Compariſon, not only in improving the true 


Colour of a Thing, by the true Colour of another: But 
in chuſing that Oppoſition, an harmonious Vigour of 
Colours, and all that can render their Works more va- 
luable, more true and more ſurpriſing. | 
The Lou BARD FasrE conſiſts in a ſmooth, well 
fed, and ſoft Deſign, mixed with a little Antique, and a 
Natural well choſen, with melted Colours, very much 
approaching the Natural, and applied with a light Pencil. 
The Corregio is the beſt Example of that Taſte, and the 


| Caracci, who have endeavour'd to imitate him, have been 
more correct than he was in the Deſign, but inferior to 


him in the Taſte of that ſame Deſign, in the Grace, in 
the Delicacy, and in the Union of the Colours. Annibal, 
while he ſtay d at Rome, took ſo much of the Roman 
Taſte, that I take none of his Works for Lombard, but 
thoſe which have preceded that of the Gallery of Far- 
neſe; neither do I rank among the Lombard Painters, 
thoſe, who though born in Lombardy, have followed ei- 


ther the Roman or the Venetian School: Becauſe I have 
more Regard in that to the Manner which has been prac- 
tiſed, than to the Place where the Painter is born. The 
| Painters, and the Curious, who have placed, for Exam- 


ps the old Palme, Moretto, Lorenzo, Lotto, Moro, and 


everal other good Lombard Painters, in the School of 
| Lombardy, have thrown us inſenſibly into Confuſion, and 


have made ſeveral] believe that the School of Lombardy, 
and that of Yenice, was the ſame Thing, becauſe the 
Lombards above-mentioned, have entirely followed the 
Manner of the Georgion, and of the Titian. | 


The GERMAN TASTE, is that commonly called the 


Gothick Taſte. It is an Idea of Nature, as it is common- 
ly ſeen with its Imperfections, and not as it appears to 


be in its Purity. The Germans have imitated it without 


' 
a 


Country in the Taſte of the Deſign, 


their Works, pretty diſtant from one another 
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Choice, and have only dreſſed their Figures in a, 

peries, the Plaits ex dupe are dry OT long Pra 
have minded more to finiſh their Objects * ; They 
poſe them well; the Expreſſions of their 5 to dif. 
monly inſipid, their Deſign dry, their Colour oh com. 
and their Work laborious. Though there arc able, 
mong the German Painters, who deſerve to he 
guiſhed from the reſt, as having had certain Par dilin. 
parable to the beſt Painters of Itah. 'S com. 

The FLEMISH TASTE, differs no otherwiſe fr 

German, but by a greater Union of Colours well — Ge 
by an excellent Clair-obſcure, and by a very {oft 8 
I except from the common Flemings, three or four =" 
ters of that Nation, Diſciples of Raphael, who by 4 
over from Italy, the Manner of their Maſter, in wo 
ſign and Colouring. I except beſides Rubens Neg £ 
dyke, who have conſider'd Nature with penetrating E ws 
and carried its Effects to an uncommon Elevation. . 


they have retained ſomething of the Natural of — 


The FRENCH TASTE, has always been ſo die: 
that it is very difficult to give a juſt Idea ho ** 
appears, that the Painters of that Nation have bo 1 
8 
them have ſtay'd at Rome, and have been erde 
with the Taſte they have taken there. Orhers hays 


ſtay*d longer at Venice, and are returned from thence 
7 


with a particular Inclination for the Works of that 
Country; and others have put all in Uſe to imitate Na- 
ture, ſuch as they thought they ſaw it. Among the beſt 
French Painters of the laſt, and of this Century, ſome 


have followed the Taſte of the Antique; others, that of 
Annibal Caracci for the Deſign, and the one and the 
other have had but an indifferent Colouring; but they 
had, otherwiſe, ſo many beautiful Parts, and have treated 
their Subjects with ſo much Flevation; that their Works 
will always ſerve as Ornaments to France, and will be 
admired by Poſteritx. | | 


ficially of ſome vegetable Subſtance, as a thin flexi- 


ble Leaf, uſually white, to write upon with Ink. 


Note, That various are the Materials on which Mankind 
in different Ages and Countries, have contrived to 


write their Sentiments; as on Stones, Bricks, the 
Leaves of Flowers, and Trees, and their Rind or 


Bark, alſo Tables of Wood, Wax, and Ivory; to 
which may be added, Plates of Lead, Linen Rolls, 
Sc. at laſt the Egyptian Papyrus was invented; then 


Parchment, Cotton-Paper, and laſtly, the common 


or Linen-Paper, the Manufacture whereof I deſign to 
mention firſt, as the moſt uſeful at preſent; reſerving 
to ſpeak of the others, at the latter End of this Trea- 


tiſe. The Method of making Linen Paper is as 
_ ©, follows: .- * 


The Proceſs begins with preparing the Rags. Theſe, 


when brought to the Paper-Mills, are firſt to be ſorted 


into what they call the Grobing fine, Grobing ſecond, and 


Grobing tres; for among the reſt will be ſome Linſey- 


Wolſey, which the Dirt makes indiſcoverable till they 


are once waſhed, | | 
The Way of Waſhing, is by putting them in a Pun- 


cheon with many Holes in the Bottom, and Grates on 


the Sides made of ſtrong Wires, Here are the Rags to 
be often-ſtirred, that the Dirt may run from them. 

When ſufficiently waſhed, they are laid in ſquare 
Heaps, and cover'd cloſe with Pieces of clean Sacking, 
till they truly ſweat and rot, which is called fermenting, 
and is uſually performed in four or five Days; if they 


be not taken in due Time, they are apt to mildew, 
diſcolour, and take Fire. When duly fermented, they 


twiſt them in Handfuls, then cut them with a ſharp 
Hook ſet faſt in a Frame, with the Point-upwards, and 
Edge from the Workman ; ſtill drawing them upwards, 
and cutting them Piece by Piece about halt an Inch long, 

| 2 n 9 
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| P% PER-MAKIN 6 is the Art of preparing arti- 


or as the Fingers will allow. hs ah 

With the Rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the 
Mortars, which are made oval, about half a Yard deep, 
of Heart of Oak right ſeaſoned. At the Bottom of 
each is an Iron Plate an Inch thick, eight Inches broad, 
and thirty long; ſhaped inward like a Mould for a Sal 
mon, with Head and Tail rounded. In the Middle 1s 


a waſhing Block, grooved with five Holes in it, and a 
Piece of Hair-Sieve faſtened on the Infide. This keeps | 


the Hammers from touching it, and prevents an 
Thing going out except filthy Water. 5 
The Mortars are ſupplied with Water, Night and 
Day, by little Troughs, from a Ciſtern fed by the Buck- 
ets fixed to the ſeveral Floats of a Wheel, fo long #5 
the Wheel goes. 5 „ 

In theſe Mortars, the Rags being beaten fit for a Re 
move to the Preſſes juſt by, they take them out with lite 
tle Iron hooped Pails, out of any of the Mortars, Whole 
Hammer they can ſtop, while the others work. 1 
makes what they call the fr/# Stuff. 3 

From the Mortars, this firſt Stuff is lodged in Boxes 


of five Feet high, made like the Corn-Chandler's Bin, 


with the Bottom Board a-ſlant, and a little Separation on 
the Front for the Water to drain away. The Pulp 0 
Rags being in, they take away as many of the From 
Boards as are needful, and preſs the Mals down - 
with their Hands: The next Day they put on and : 
Board and more Pulp, till the Box is full. And . 
remains mellowing a Week, more or leſs, according 
the Weather. | | | 3 
Note, That in the whole Proceſs there muſt be no 3 
Work, where it may be liable to grow ruſty, WII 
would Iron- mould the Stuff; and ſpoil the Paper. 


1 . . 22 | rtars 
After this, the Stuff is again put into clean Mortats, 


beaten afreſh, and removed into Boxes As before; in 
which State it is called the /econd Stuff. The 
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derſtand of the third Time, which fits it 
2 ER. when it is again heated; {till ſome 
[ 


fi being mixed with fair Water, and brewed to and 
0 


fo, appears like Flour and Water without any Lumps 
0, 


: 


in - repared it is fit for the Pit-Mortar, which has 
. per without Nails. Into this, by a Trough, 
Water continually, while they work at the Fat; 
1 here the Beating and Water diſſolves it perfectly; 
an which it is carried into the Fat, and more is brought 
ater the Boxes. And thus they do ſucceſſively, 
_ Fat is primed according to Art, when the Liquor 
bas ſuch a Proportion of the Pulp; as that the Mould 
oped in it will take up as much as will make the Sheet 
of Paper of the Thickneſs deſired. 


Note, That a Mould. is a ſquare Sieve about an Inch 
de „ bottomed with Braſs Wire-Cloth, ſupported 
with Sticks to prevent the Wire from bagging down; 
and keep it perfe&ly horizontal : For that if it any 
ways bags, one Part of the Sheet of Paper will be 
thicker than the other. IND N 


This Mould the Maker dips, with a Deckle on, into 
de Fat, and takes it out again ſhaking, that the Water 
may run clear from the Pulp in the Sieve, and thus de- 


lvers it to the Coucher, who couches it upon a Felt 


kid on a Plank, and lays another Felt on it; and fo 
icceſlively, a Sheet and a Felt, a Sheet and a Felt, till a 
Poſt, i, . one preſſing, containing ſix Quire, be made. 


of Poſt Paper they may make twenty Poſts or more 


qr Day, The Coucher having done his Office, returns 
the Mould to the Maker, and the Maker to the Coucher 
ſucceſſively. . 3 5 
A Poſt being made, either the Maker, or Coucher 
whiſtles; upon which four or five Men advance, one 
whereof draws the Poſt under the Preſs with two little 
Hooks; and the reſt preſs it with great Force till no 
Water is left, which is quickly done with two or three 
Pulls Eat ik 6 
This being done, the Poſt is pulled from the Preſs, 


and ſet on the right Side by the laying Stool; then the 


Layer takes off the firſt Felt, returns it to the Coucher, 
ad lays the firſt Sheet on the laying Stool, over which 
he lays the ſecond, then the third, very regularly; and 
thus ſucceſſively till the whole Poſt be laid out. —W hich 
cone, it is ſet by till towards the End of the Day, and 
then the whole Day's Work is preſſed again, and ſet 
22 one another, ſo that it looks like one ſolid 
eboard. | | 


This, after two or three Pulls, as before, is taken out 


din by the dry Workman, and carried up into the 


Loft, and hangs fix or ſeven Sheets together upon Lines 


laltened to a Thing called a Tribble, each Tribble con- 


dining thirty Lines, ten or twelve Foot long. 

When dried, it is taken down, laid on a three-footed 
Swol, and there rubbed ſmooth with the Hands; and 
aterwards placed in Heaps, ſeven or eight Foot high, 


na very dry Place; where it ſtands till ſizing, which is 


the next Operation. 

Chuſing a fine, dry, temperate Day, they put into a 
3 two Barrels of Water; and into this, when juſt 
arm, 
avings, which they boil till it be reduced to a 
periect Size; then train it through a fine Cloth, on 
Aich is ſtrewed a due Proportion of white Vitriol and 
h- Allum finely powder'd, into a Tub a Foot deep. 

ar to this Tub are brought four or five Reams of 
er, and a full Gage, or ſo much as can be taken 

N wich the Hands at a Time, is dipped into the Size, 
2 gentle, quick Management, it is ſo ordered, 
every Sheet ſhall be ſized: After which it is put 
y into the Preſs, preſſed, moved thence into the 
4 t, and hung uſually, Sheet by Sheet, till dry. 
Ep Care is taken that the direct Rays of the Sun, 
* © not nigh it till it be dry, which would otherwiſe 
— ry Eva wy A » 

u - thoroughly dry it is taken down, ſmoothed 
1 Hands as Fg heaped, preſſed hard, and fo it 
101 8 all Night, Next Morning it is taken out, and car- 
"Mo the Store-houſe, where it is ſorted ; what is fit 


de Quires are laid by themſelves, add the outſide 
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ſixty Pounds weight of clean Parchment, or Vel- 


by themſelves z and pen it is preſſed again, and ſo com- 

manly ſtands all Nie i i... 
In the Morning it is carried into the Store-houſe again, 

where it is told into Quires of 24 or 25 Sheets each, 


folded, laid by in Heaps; and when there is a Preſs full, 


it is preſſed again, double for a while, and then made 
into Reams of twenty Quires each; and Bales, of ten 
Ream to a Bale. | | 8 : 

The broken Sheets are commonly put together, and 
two of the worſt Quires placed on the Outſide of the 
Ream, called the out/ide ef thus being tied up in 
Wrappers, made of the Settling of the Fat, it's fit for Sale. 
Note, That with ſome of the aforeſaid Pulp; is alſo made 

Paſte- board, after the ſame Manner of Paper. There 


is, alſo, a coarſe Kind of Paſte board, made of old 


Paper and old Paſte-board; beaten in a Mortar with 
Water, and reduced into a Kihd of Pulp; to which 
is added a little Paſte; to give the Maſs a Conſiſtende; 


after which it is formed in a Mould ; and to finiſh 


it, laid in a Preſs, to ſqueeze out all the Water, and 
reduce it to its proper Thickneſs. —Each Kind is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by Numero's, which expreſſes its Fineneſs 
and Value: The fineſt is covered on both Sides with 
a very white ſmooth Paper, others only on one Side; 
and others on both Sides with common Paper: 


Paper is ſold by the Ream every where, we think; 
_ in the Paper-Works of Auvergne, where it is ſold 
by Weight, at the Rate of fourteen Ounces to the Pound; 
each Ream, according to its Kind, being to weigh a 
certain Number of Pounds, preſcribed by Authority. 


Papers are of various Kinds. — With regard to Colours 
they may be divided into white, brown, blue, &c,— with 
regard to Quality, into fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuperfine, &c. 


with regard to Uſe, into Writing, Printing, Preſſing, 


Cap, Cartridge, Copy, Chancery, Poſt, &c.—with regard 


to Dimenſions, into Demy, Medium, Crown, Fool s-cap, 


Pot, Royal, Super-royal, Imperial, Elephant, Atlas, &c. 


—with regard to Countries, into Germany, Lombard, 


| Roche!, Genoa, Holland, cc. ; | 
French Papers, are divided into large, middle and 
ſmall, —To the ſmall belong theſe called, petit Romain, 


petit Raiſin, of Baton Royal, petit nom de Jeſus, and 


| petit a la main, all thus nominated, from the Works im- 
. preſſed on them in making. Alſo the Cartier for the 
Backs of playing Cards: Pot, for the Figure Side; 


Couronne, which has commonly the Arms of the Comp- 
troller of the Finances; Telliere, with the Arms of the 


late Chancellor Tellier, with a double T; and Champy, 
or a Chaſis la ſerpente, ſo called from its Mark, the Ser- 
pent; which being extremely fine and thin, is uſed by 


Fan- makers. 5 88 
To the middling Sort belong the grand raiſin Simple; 


Carré Simple, Cavalier and Lombart, the three laſt of 


which are for Printing; L'Ecu, or compte Simple, Carre 
double, J Ecu double, Grand raiſin double, and Couraonne 


double, which three laſt are denominated double, on ac- 


count of their Strength and Thickneſs, Add to theſe 
the Pantalon, or Paper with the Dutch Arms ; and grand 
Comet, ſo denominated from the Impreſſion on it. 
I To the large belong the grand Jeſus, petite & grande 


Fleur de Lis, Chapelet, Colombier, grand Aigle, Dauphin, 


Saleil, and PEzoile, which are thus called from the Fi- 


gures they bear, being all proper for Printing, either at 


the Letter-Preſs or Rolling-Preſs ; alſo for Merchants 

Books, and for drawing on. The grand Monde is the 

largeſt of all. VVT 
The Manufacture of Paper, has got Footing in moſt 


Countries, though France, Holland, and Genoa, are the 
'S as hot as the Hand can well bear it; and by a 


Places where it. ſucceeds beſt. In general it depends 


much on the Quality of the Linen worn in the Country 
where it is made: Where that is fine, or coatſe, and 


brown, Cc. the Rags, and conſequently the Paper made 
thereof muſt be ſo too; hence the Whiteneſs of the 
Dutch, French and Flemiſh Paper, beyond the Italian, 


and much more the German Papers. The Engliſh Ma- 
nufacture hitherto has been of no great Reputation; but 


it is every Day improving, inſomuch that there is now 


very little of the ordinary Sort imported, which were 


formerly all brought from abroad. Yer Paper-Mills are 
of ſome Standing in England. One was erected at Dart- 
ford as early as the Year 1588, which is thought the 
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firſt, and which is celebrated by a noted Poet of that 
Age, Tho. Churchyard, in a Work in Verſe, intitled, 
A Deſcription, and Diſcourſe of Paper, and the Benefits it 
brings; with the ſetting forth of a Paper-Mill built near 
Dartford, by a High-German, called Mr. Spilman, 
Feweller to the Queen, Lond. 1388, 4t0. 
But the Deficiency of the Engliſh Paper Manufacture, 
does not ſeem ſo much owing to the Quality of the 
Rags of the Country, (fince the Eugliſb wearing as fine 
Linen as any other Nation in Eurepe, the Rags conſe- 
quently muſt be as fine) as the Want of Skill and Atten- 
tion in the Makers. The Deficiency in the Whiteneſs 
muſt proceed either from the Rags being not tho- 
roughly waſhed before they are put in the firſt Mortars, 
or from a too long, or too exceſſive Fermentation of 
the Pulp. Its Spungineſs muſt be attributed to the 
Coarſeneſs of the Pulp, which.is made into Paper, be- 
fore it has acquired in the-Pit-Mortars a due Degree of 
Fineneſs. Though, if this was rectified, which might 
be eaſily done, it would deſerve the Encouragement 
given to it by the Legiſlature, in the high Duty laid on 
foreign Paper imported ; how conſiderable this is, will 
appear from the following State. | 9 


| | . a oy ” 4 
Genoa Royal fine Paper, pays per Ream 7 72 
Genoa Royal ſecond — 6 102 
' Genoa Demy fine + 3 102 
Genoa Demy ſecond — SE 
Genoa Crown fine — — 3 12 
Genoa Crown ſecond —_—— — 2 422 
Genoa FooPs-cap fine —— . 
Genoa Fool's cap ſecond  ——— 2 4 
Fine Holland Royal — „ 
Fine Holland ſecond — "Hh + 
Ordinary Royal — — 51 
Dutch printing Demy —— 1 
Dutch Crown fine — — 2 TI. 
Dutch Crown ſecond —— 2 0 
Dutch printing Fool's-cap — H— 2 0 
— — 28 10 


Atlas fine 
When and by whom Linen Paper was invented is a 
Secret, which Polidore Virgil owns he could never trace. 
Scaliger will have it to have been found out by the Ger- 


mans: Mal fei affirms it certain, that the Invention is 
owing, to the Iralians; others aſcribe it to ſome Re- 
fugee Greeks at Baſil, who took the Hint from the 
Manner of making Cotton Paper in their own Country. 


Conringius takes the Arabs to have firſt brought it 
among us; perhaps the Chineſe have the beſt Title to 
the Invention, who for many Ages have made Paper 
much after' the ſame Manner, and even in ſome Pro- 
vinces of the ſame Materials, viz. Hemp. | 
Linen Paper, appears to have been firſt introduced 
among us towards the Beginning of the 14th Century. 
The learned Conringius denies that there are any Manu- 
ſcripts of this Paper above 400 Years old ; with whom 
agrees the Count Maffei, who find no Mark of its Uſe 
J ES: EOoEIETSESS 255 | 
Some indeed go much further back, and take the 
Libri Lintei mentioned by Livy and other Roman Writers, 
to have been written on Linen Paper: But Guilandinus, 
and after him Allatius and others, have ſufficiently re- 
futed this Notion ; and ſhewn that the Libri Lintei were 
written on actual Pieces of Linen Cloth, or Canvas, 
prepared for this Purpoſe, ſuch as Painters ſtill uſe; and 
not on Paper made of Linen Rags. ee 
Others run into the contrary Extreme, and make Pa- 
per the Invention but of Veſterday. The Jeſuit In- 
chafer, dates its Origin about 250 Years ago; with 
whom agrees Milius in his Hortus Philoſophicus, who 
maintains that the Art of making Paper was not invent- 
ed till about the Year 1470. Of the ſame Opinion ſeems 
Rap, who tells us the Art of making this Paper was not 
known in Guernſey till the Year 1470, and when two 
Perſons, named Anthony and Michael, firſt brought it 
to Baſle, out of Gallicia in Spain. In effect, if the In- 
vention be owing to the Refugee Greeks at Baſil, who 
fled thither after the taking of Conſtantinople, it muſt at 
leaſt be poſterior to the Year 1452, when that City was 
ken. Some add a farther Argument for the Novelty 
f Paper, drawn from the Novelty of Hempen Cloth, 


modern than it is, by reaſon Records 


any Conſequence are written on it, though it has been 


| tage in his Book againſt the Jes, which plainly indi 
| cates Paper Books to have been then known; on the 
Authority whereoi PFelaſius, in his Notes on the Panegy- 


or Diploma's on it prior to the 13th Century. But 


more antient than the Year 1367. It is highly probable | 
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which Rablais, who died in 15 53. ; 


found out about 100 Years before Ee rſt coul 
ſo ſcarce in the Time of Charles VII, of orgy Was ing! 
died in 1461, that the Queen his Wife was fe w Le, 
Woman in France that had a Couple of Shifts of. _ per. 
But theſe Suggeſtions are refuted by Mabillon, . 
the Teſtimonies of Writers prior to the Tim. from it pf 
ſpoken of, and from many Manuſcripts above e e with 
old, which afe written on Linen Paper. The N Mo 
Rabbinus produces divers Inſtances of Paper Mane cli the! 
written before the Year 1340. An ingenious 27 — Sub 
Writer aſſures us, he had a Piece of Paper which e — 
well with a Charter dated in 1358, in the 32d you ub 
Edward III. He adds, that in the Archives of Io : ; 
brary. belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Candi ws a 
is an Inventory of the Goods of Henry, Prior of Che bel 
Church, who died in 1340, written on Paper and y 1 
in the Cotton Library there are ſeveral Writin 4 . = 
Paper, in the Times of moſt of the Kings and G 0 + 
of England, as high as the 15th of Edward III ahi | 
coincides with the Year 1335. Dr. Prideaux aflures 8 — 
he has ſeen a Regiſtration of ſome Acts of John Cra 2 — 
Prior of Ely, made on Paper; which bears Date 10 ra Ni 
14th Year of King Edward II. that is, Am. Dom, 1.1, 1 
Add, that the Invention of Paper may appear wo . 


| ; . were not uſed to 
be wrote on it, but it was a conſiderable Time con. 


fined to Letters, and other fugacious Compoſitions: 
which is ſo true, that to this Day, few-Inſtruments of 


ſo long in uſe. It is even added, that Peter, the ve- 
nerable Abbot of Cluny, who died in 1157, has a Pa. 


rick of Berengariu l Auguſtus, ſcruples not to make Payer | 
_upwards of 500 Years old, [7 | 
Father Hardouin even aſſures us, he had ſeen Records 


this will hardly be credited. Count Maffei aſſures us, 
that in all his Reſearches he could never meet with one Ml 


the learned Jeſuit miſtook a Cotton Manuſcript for a | 
Linen one: A Miſtake eafily made, as the chief Dif- } 
ference between the two conſiſts in the greater Thinnefs | 
of the Linen Paper, But it is known we have Liner 
Paper of very different Degrees of Thickneſs; and the 
like may be ſaid of thoſe of Cotton. 


The Invention, according to Prideaux, ſeems to have | d 
been brought from the Eaſt ; for that ,moſt of the od W 
Manuſcripts in Arabic and other oriental Languages ate ti 
written on this Sort of Paper; ſome of which are cer of 

tainly much older than of the Dates above-mentioned. 

This Author thinks it moſt probable, that the Saracen bu 
of Spain firſt brought it out of the Eaſt into that Cour 4. 
try; from whence it was propagated through the reſt o hr 

—_—_ 1 3 th 
As for Cor row Paper, Charta Bombycina, is a Soft 00 

which has been in Uſe upwards of 600 Years, a8 pr 
ſhewn by Montfaucon from ſeveral Authorities: What th 

is more, Cotton Paper appears to have been very common w 
at that Time, and conſequently muſt have been invented ha 

long before. In the King of France's Library are Ms: 0 

nuſcripts on this Paper, which by the Character and T 
other Circumſtances appear to be of the roth Centurj N 

Be this as it will, from the 12th Century, Cotton Manu Fi 

{cripts are more frequent than Parchment ones. We 
| A Secret was found of late Years in Europe, of making Py 
a Kind of incombuſtible Paper of the Lapis Alon * | of 

linum vivum, which will bear burning without being 1. tak 

Dr. Bruckmann, Profeſſor at Brunſwick, has publ ; 
a natural Hiſtory of the Aſbeſtos, or incombuſtivie = in 
and what is more remarkable, has printed four Cop wh 
of his Books on this Paper, which are depoſited in 
Library of Wolfembutel. | 7 a 

The Tie of making this extraordinary Pap 4 Gu 
deſcribed by Mr. Lid from an Aſſay made by humic! fo 
He pounded à Quantity of Aſbeſtos in a Stone e + Wa 
it became of a downy Subſtance ; then ſifted of ol the 
fine Seirce, and by this Means purged it indifferent!) det 


from its terrene Parts; for what Earth 0 


r Stones he 
could 


t dick out of it before, or at the Pounding, be- 
could 2 po a Powder, came through the Seirce, the 
ing ie remaining. This done, he brought it to the Pa- 
Lan and putting it in Water in a Veſſel juſt big e- 
bebte, make a Sheer with ſuch a Quantity, he ſtirred 
1 much, and deſired the Workmen to proceed 
1 bo the uſual Method, with their Writing-Paper 
Mould ; only to ſtir it about always before they put 
; Mould in ; conſidering it as a far more ponderous 
able than what they uſed, and that frequently, if 
1 immediately taken up after it was agitated, it would 
* paper made of it proved but coarſe, and too apt 
; tear 3 but this being the firſt Trial, there is Reaſon to 
believe it might be much improved; nor did the Work- 
men doubt, but in Caſe it was pounded in one of their 
Mortars for twenty Hours Space, it would make good 
Writing-Paper. „ ks EE 
The Paper principally uſed among the Antients, was 
the Egyptian Paper, made of a Ruſh, called Papyrus, or 
Abl, growing chiefly in Egypt, about the Banks of the 
Nite; though it was alſo found in India; and Gualandi- 
ws aſures us, he ſaw in Chaldea, at the Confluence of 
the Thris and Euphrates, large Fens, wherein with his 
on Hands he plucked a Papyrus, differing in nothing 


ol Papyrus, growing in /taly ; but we do not find it was 

ever uſed for making Paper. 3 

To make the Egyptian Paper. — They began with lop- 
ing off the two Extremes of the Papyrus, viz. the 
Head and Root as of no Uſe in this ManufaQture : The 
remaining Stem they flit length-wiſe into two equal 
Pars, and from each of theſe they ſtreighten'd the thin 
ſah Coats or Pellicles whereof it was compoſed, with 
the Point of a Penknife. The Innermoſt of thoſe Pel- 
leles were looked on as the beſt; and thoſe neareſt the 
Rind or Bark, the worſt. They were kept a- part accord- 
ingly, and conſtituted different Sorts of Paper. 

As the Pellicles were taken off, they extended them on 
Table: Then two or more of them were laid over 
ach other, tranſverſly, ſo as their Fibres made right An- 
ges. In this State they were glued together by the 


were the Waters of the Nile were not to be had, the 


the fineſt Whent-Flour, mixed with hot Water, and a 
| fprnkling of Vinegar. © 


dried, and laſtly flatted, and ſmoothed, by beating them 
with a Mallet, conſtituted Paper; which they, ſome- 


of Glaſs, or the like. 


but the greateſt and moſt celebrated was that at Alexan- 


t made, It is certain, at leaſt, it was from hence, 
that Greece and Italy were furniſhed, on Account of the 
convenient Situation of that Port: And it is more than 
probable, it was this gave the Romans occaſion to conclude, 


When Egypt was reduced to a Roman Province, that they 


. Cue of Egypt, where Paper was alſo made. The 
4 ade and Conſumption of this Commodity, were in 
* Reality incredible. Vopiſcus relates, that the Tyrant 


Firmus, who rebelled in Egypt, . publickly declared, he 
would maintain an Army only with Paper and Glue, 


of the Produce and Revenue of Paper; though Salmaſius 


wpply moſt of the Neceſſaries of Life. 


15 ſuppoſed to have been made in ſome Buildings 
"BINS to an Amphitheatre at Alexandria. Though 


and: XA n 18 
bm rea? with more Probability, reads it Athribitica, 


mg ibis, a City in the Middle of the Delta, which 
1 4. e Place of the Manufacture. What countenances 
well Correction, is, that we find mention of this Paper, 


ore there was 


om that of the Nile. Strabo, likewiſe, ſpeaks of a Sort 


muddy Water of the Nile; and in other Countries, 


Pelicles were faſtened together with a Paſte, made of 
Theſe Leing next preſſed to get out the Water, then 


tines poliſhed further, by rubbing it with a Hemiſphere | 
There were Paper Manufactures in moſt Cities of E Cpt; 


dria, where, according to Varro's Account, Paper was 


e Art had been invented there. It was not, till late, 


much Intercourſe or even Knowledge of the Inland 


ee & Glutine. This Caſaubon underſtands as ſpoken 
elt to be meant of the Papyrus itſelf, which could 
e find divers Species of Egyptian Pa er, mentioned 


" Utient Writers: Some denominated from the Places 
they were manufactured, as, 1. The Amphithea- 


ſo much as an Amphitheatre at Rome, 
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much leſs at Alexandria. 2. Saitica, made in the City 
Sat. 3. Tæniotica, or according to others, Taitica, whole 
Place Authors are not agreed on. # e If 
There were other Sorts denominated from the Makers, 
as, 1. The Fanniana, from the Grammarican Rhem, 
Fannius Palæmon, who kept a Paper Work: It was 
ſmall, but finer than the amphitheatrical Paper; being 
firſt wrought at Alexandria, and afterwards. finiſhed' at 
Rome. 2. Claudia, firſt made by Order of the Em- 
peror Claudius ; this was reputed the beſt of all, in that, 
Ew the two Pellicles in common with the reſt, it had 
a third, - | 
Others were denominated upon the Uſes they were 
intended, for, as, 1. Hieratica, the firſt, or oldeſt Sort, 
which was appropriated to religious Uſes ; this was af- 
terwards denominated Auguſta, and Liviania, in Com- 
plement to the Emperor of that Name, and his Wife; 
who, according to ſome, improved and made it whiter 
than before. 2. Emporetica, or Emporica, a ſmall and 
coarſe Sort, ſerving Shop -keepers to tie up Goods, Sc. 


The Qualities for which the antient Papers were pri- - 


zed, were Thinneſs, Cloſeneſs, Whiteneſs, and Smooth- 
neſs: Though their Breadth alſo conſiderably enhanced 


their Value. That Sort called Charta Claudia, was thir- 


teen Inches wide; the Hieretica, eleven; the Fanniana, 

ten; Amphitheatrica, nine; as for the Saitica, it exceed- 

ed not the Mallet it was beaten with. BY CO | 
The Origin of the Art of making Paper of the Papy- 


rus, is very obſcure z no doubt, as already obſerved, it 
was firſt diſcover'd in Egypt. Jidore fixes it more particu- 


larly to the City Memphis, in which he ſeems to be coune 
tenanced by Lucan, where he ſays, | | 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Biblos + 
Noverat . Pharſal. I. 3. v. 222. 


The ra of this Invention is warmly diſputed : Varro 
the moſt learned of the Romans, fixed it to the Time of 


Alexander the Great, after the Building of the City of A 


lexandria by that Conqueror; but ſeveral ons of | . 


no ſmall Weight are brought againſt this Deciſion, Pliny 


recites a Paſſage out of a very antient Annaliſt, one Caß 


fins Hemina, wherein mention is made of Paper Books 
found in Numa's Tomb, 535 Years after his Death, 
which had been buried with him: Now Numd was prior 
to Alexander, by above 300 Years. Guilandinus, in effect, 
maintains with great Erudition, that the Name and Uſe 
of the Papyrus were known to the Greeks, long before 
Alexander conquer d Egypt; and that the Word gi, 
and giENo, OCCUT in their received Signification, in Au- 
thors prior to, or at leaft older than Alexander, particu - 


cularly Anacreon, Alcæas, Plato the Comedian, Ariſto-— 
menes, Cratinus, Antiphanes, Plato the Philoſopher, 


Aſchylus, and Ariſtotlt. And whereas ſome ſpeak of 1 


know not what, Pſeudo-Biblus, known before the Diſco- 


very of the true Sort, he argues on the contrary, that 
the Biblus, mentioned by thoſe Authors, prior to the 
Conqueſt of Alexander, appears from Herodotus, Tbeo- 
phraſtus, and others, to be the very ſame Plant with the 


Biblus and Papyrus, of which Paper was made. Even 
Homer and Hęſiod, the moſt antient Greek Poets, and 


who, by Herodotus's Teſtimony, lived about 400 Years 
before himſelf, appear to have been no Strangers to the 
Papyrus, ſince they make expreſs Mention of it. 
To this it may be anſwer'd, that ſuppoſing the Plant 
Papyrus, known in Greece long before Alexander's Con- 
queſt of Egypt, it no more follows, that they had then 
the Uſe of Paper, than it follows that Men had Wine 


immediately on the Diſcovery of the Vine. This laſt, it 


is certain, was known among them long before they 
made Wine; and to this Day a Part of the new World 
called Florida, is faid to abound with Vines (and in fact I 
have ſeen ſome wild ones, 3 Grapes of a pro- 
digious Bigneſs, in ſome Woods of thoſe Parts) tho no 
Uſe have been made yet of them either by the Inhabi- 
tants or the Spaniards. As it was with the Vine, which 
muſt have been known before Wine could be made from 
it, ſo it is with Papyrus, which among the Greets was 
long uſed for Nuß up Things, before it came to be 
wrote on. In Reality, Guilandinus produces Teſtimo- 
nies from Anacreon and Alceus, in which the Papyrus 
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| ill tranſlates rot Ab vor, Ellychnican, ſince N, here 
is the Torch itſelf; nor does the Poet ſay it was made of 
Papyrus, but tied up with it. 

Some have even doubted whether the Art of Manu- 
facturing the Papyrus was ſo antient as Alexander's Time; 
chiefly on this Ground that 200 Years after Alexander, 
Men wrote on Skins, and Barks of Trees : But this 1s 

no wiſe concluſive. The Scarcity of the new Manufac- 
ture may account for it : Some Ages afterwards, even 
as low as Tiberius, we read of ſuch a Scarcity of Paper, 
that its Uſe, even in Contracts, was diſpenſed with by a 
Decree of the Senate, and the Opinion of the Judges. 
The ſame Conſideration may be carried further; Paper 
might have been known in Egypt, Fudea, Syria, and 
Ala, on this Side Taurus, long before the Birth of Alex- 
ander, though not in common Uſe ; but it was later ere 
the Europeans received it; and probably it was by Means 
of Alexander's Conqueſt, that it firſt became publickly 
known there, UL BD | Is 
| When the Manufacture of the Egyptian Paper ceaſed, 
is another Queſtion, for at preſent Papyrotechnia Agyp- 
tiaca, may be reckon'd among thoſe Arts which are loſt. 
Euſtathius, the learned Commentator on Homer, teſtifies, 
that even in his Time, viz. in 1170, it was diſuſed; 
Mabillon indeed maintains, that it continued till the 11th 
Century after Christ, and cites one Fridegod, a Monkiſh 
Poet of the 1oth Century, as ſpeaking of it as ſubſiſting 
in the Age before his, that is in the gth ; but that it 
continued longer; the ſame Mabillon endeavours to 
evince from ſeveral papal Bulls wrote on it as low as 
the 11th Century. „„ 1 

Maffei, on the other Hand, maintains, with more 
Probability, that the Papyrus was generally diſuſed before 
the ;th Century; for we find no authentick Records 
written on it, dated ſince that Time ; thoſe Bulls of 
Popes, cited by Mabillon, appearing rather to be written 
on Cotton Paper. 
only to the general and legal Uſe of the Papyrus. For 
that it ſhould have continued to be made by particular 
Perſons ſeveral hundred Years after it firſt began to give 
Way, is not to be wonder'd at © 3 

In Reality, a more commodious Sort of Paper, made 
of Cotton, having been invented ſome Ages before in 
the Eaſt, and coming to be introduced into Europe, 
ſeems to have turn'd the Papyrus out of Doors. To 

which the continual Wars with the Saracens, by which 


the Traffick to Alexandria was render'd precarious, might 


poſſibly contribute, | 3 
Vet ſeveral Books written on Leaves of the Papyrus 


have even continued to our Days: Mabillon ſays, he had 


one of them, and adds, that there is another in the Pe- 
tavian Library, being a Volume in ſmall Folio, contain- 
ing ſeveral Sermons of St. Auguſtin; he alſo mentions a 
third, containing the Father's Epiſtles, formerly belong- 
ing to the Church of Narbone, and now in the Cuſtody 
of Madame de Phimarcon. Beſides the Homilies of Avi- 
tas Biſhop of Vienna, and divers Diploma's or Charters, 
all written on the Papyrus, which appear to be no leſs 
than 1100 Years old. But the Deciſions of this learned 
Father concerning Manuſcripts, are not always infallible, 
witneſs his taking the M S. of St. Mark's Goſpel at Ve- 
nice to be written on Egyptian Papyrus, and that of Foſe- 
phus, at Milan, not to be ſo. Maffei ſhews, on the con- 
trary, that the former is Cotton Paper, and that the lat- 
ter appears at firſt Sight to be Egyptian; not but the Ve- 
netian M S. is very old; but it has been ſo much uſed, 
that its Leaves are, as it were, transformed into the ori- 
ginal Paſte from whence they were made. 

Bark Paper, if it may be ſo called, was only the Liber, 
or inner whitiſh Rind, incloſed between the Bark and 
Wood of divers Trees, as the Maple, Plane, Beech and 
Elm, but eſpecially the Tilia, @zavgz, or Linden-Tree, 


which was that moitly uſed for that Purpoſe. On this 


ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the Antients wrote Books; 
ſeveral of which are ſaid to be {till extant. 


Mabillou and Montfaucon, ſpeak frequently of Manu- 


; ſcripts, and Diploma's on Bark, and are very expreſs in 
diſtinguiſhing between the Papyrus uſed by the Egyp- 
tiaus, and the Liber or Bork in Uſe in other Countries, 
The two are alledged to differ in this, that the Bark 
Paper was more thick and brittle than the Papyrus, as 
well as more apt to cleave or ſhiver, by which the Wri- 
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But this, we may obſerve, relates 


ting was ſometimes loſt ; as is the Caſe j . 
ſcript in the Abby of St. Germain at Paris un Many 
Bottom of the Paper remains, but the outer Surf... the 
which the Letters had been drawn, is in mar "52 OD 
peeled off. | V Places 
But Maffei, it muſt not be forgot, co | 
Syſtem of Bark Manuſcripts nd Chas ys whoſe 
Error; and maintains, that the Antients never Ry ular 
ploma's on Bart; that the Diſtinction between "oy - 
pers made of the Papyrus, and of Cortex, is _ 
Foundation; that the only Uſe of the Jia or 11 
was for making thin Boards or Tablets for Dip. FI 
Pocket-Books, wherein they wrote on both Sides F 
done among us, an Advantage which they could not ba « 
on Egyptian Paper, by Reaſon of its Thinneſs. & 
A late French Writer on the Rules of Cir; if, 
wanders further out of the Way, when he . 1 
Sort of Paper in Feypt, made of the Pith ef the . 
prus. He deſcribes the Manner of this Preparation 
which was by reducing this Pith to a Pulp, and * 
ſpreading it out in Leaves. But this we ſuſpect f - 
Chimera, hatched only in the Critick's Brain. 1 55 
Not but there occur divers anomalous Sorts of 2 
which Antiquaries are not a little puzzled with 1 
Species to refer them to; ſuch is that of two Bulls in PM 
Archives of the Church of Gironne iſſued by the 4y; 
popes, Romanus and Formoſus, between the Years 891 — 
895; they are two Ells long, and one broad, conſiſts of 
two Leaves or Pellicles glued together tranſverſly, and 
are ſtill legible in moſt Places. The Conjectures of the 


French Scavans are numerous: The Abbot Heraut de 


Belmont, has a Diſcourſe expreſs on the Occaſion, Some 
will have them made of the Leaves of the Aga or Scan- 
reck. Others of the Leaves of a Ruſh, called La Boga 
growing in the Marſhes of Rouſi/lon. Others of Peru 
Others of Cotton. And others of Bark, So little Cir 
tainty there is in theſe Things, on which the Criticks 
nevertheleſs lay a great Streſs. WY | 

In ſome Places and Ages they have even wrote on 
the Skin of Fiſhes ; in others, on the Inteſtines of Ser- 


pents; and in others on the Back of Tortoiſes. Not to 


mention what Epiphanius relates, that Moſes received the 


Law written on Tables of Sapphire; nor what the Cabta- 


lifts dream, that the ſame was written on a Globe of 


Fire; nor laſtly, thoſe military Teſtaments ſpoken of 


by Civilians, which were written on the Duſt or Sand. 
There are few Sorts of Plants, but have been uſed 


for Paper and Books; and hence the ſeveral Terms of 


Biblos, Codex, Liber, Folium, Tabula, Tillura, Philura, 
Scheda, &c. which expreſs the ſeveral Parts on which 
they were written. And though in Europe, all theſe dif 
appear*'d upon the Introduction of Papyrus, and Parch- 


ment, yet in ſome other Countries the Uſe of divers of | 


them obtain to this Day. In Ceylon, for Example, they 
write on the Leaves of the Talipot. The Bramin MS. 
in the Tulinga Language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St, 
George, are written on Leaves of the Ampana, or Palna 
Malabarica. Hermannus gives an Account of a mon- 


ſtrous Palm-Tree, called Codda Pana, or Palma Montana, 
Malabarica, which about the 35th Year of its Age, ries 
to be 60 or 70 Foot high, with plaited Leaves nearly 


rounded, 20 Foot broad; wherewith they commonly 
cover their Houſes, and on which they alſo write; Fatt 
of one Leaf ſufficing to make a moderate Book. They 


' write between the Folds, making the Characters through 


the outer Cuticle. | © 

In the Maldive Iſlands, the Natives are ſaid to wi 
on the Leaves of a Tree, called Macaraqueen, which are 
a Fathom and a half long, and a Foot broad. And in 
divers Parts of the Eaft-Indies, the Leaves of the Muſa 
Arbor, or Plantane-Tree dried in the Sun, ſerved the 


ſame Uſe, till of late, that the French have taught them 


the Uſe of European Paper. Ray, in fine, enumerate 
divers Kinds of Indian and American Trees, which 
Paper ; particularly one called Xagua, which has ſome- 
thing in it extraordinary; its Leaves are ſo large, an 8 
ſo cloſe a Texture, that they cover a Man from Top ® 
Toe, and ſhelter him from the Rain, and other [ncon- 
yeniencies of the Air, like a Cloak ; from the et 
Subſtance of which Leaves, a Paper is taken; . 
white and fine Membrane like the Skin of an bag 
large as a Skin of our Vellum or Parchment, #7 "hin 
| 1 
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Ying inferior for Beauty and Goodneſs to the beſt of our 


Paper 32 our modern Paper, made of Linen Rags, we 
dei on Skins of Sheep or Goats, prepared after 
"cular Manner, and which we call PARcHMENT, 


or, is begun by the Skinner, and ended 


into 
4 wooden Pins, that may be turned at Pleaſure like 
r 
To ſtretch the Skin on this Frame, they make little 
les all around it, and through every two Holes draw | 
lille Skewer 3 to this Skewer they tie a Piece of ſmall 
Inna the Pins Equally, the Skin is ſtrained tight every 
ooh like that of Drum. 3 5 | 
The Skin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched on the Frame, 
de Fleſh is pared off with a ſharp Inſtrument for that 
ſe. This done, it is moiſten'd with a Rag, and a 
Kind of white Stone or Chalk, reduced to a fine Duſt, 
frew'd over it: Then with a large Pumice-Stone, flat at 
Bottom, much after the Manner of a Mullet for grind- 
ing Colours, they rub over the Skin, as if about to grind 
the Chalk; and thus ſcour off the Remains of the Fleſh. 
They then go over it again with the Iron Inſtrument , 
gain moiſten it as before, and again rub it with the Pu- 
nie · Stone, without any Chalk underneath; this ſmoothens 


and ſoftens the Fleſh-Side very conſiderably. They drain 


it again, by paſſing over it the Iron-Inſtrument as before. 
The Fleſh-Side thus drained, they paſs the Iron on the 
Wool or Hair-Side; then ſtretch it tight on the Frame 
by Means of the Pins, and go over the Fleſh-Side again 
with the Iron; this finiſhes its Draining, and the more 
the Skin is drained, the whiter it ever becomes. 
They now. throw on more Chalk, ſweeping it over 
with a Piece of Lamb-Skin, that has the Wool on; this 
ſmoothens it {till farther, and gives it a white Down or 
Nap. It is now left to dry, and when dried, taken off 
the Frame by og ( 
The Skin, thus far prepared by the Skinner, is taken 
out of his Hand by the Parchment-maker, who firſt ſcrapes 
or pares it dry on the Summer, with an Iron Inſtrument 
tke that above-mentioned, only finer and ſharper ; with 
ths, worked with the Arm from Top to Bottom of the 
Kin, he takes away about one half of its Thickneſs. 
The Skin thus equally pared on both Sides, they paſs 
the Pumice-ſtone over both Sides to ſmooth it. This 
laſt Preparation is performed on a Kind of Form or 
Bench covered with a Sack ſtuffed with Flocks, and 
leaves the Parchment in a Condition for writing on. 
The paring the Skin dry on the Summer, is the moſt 
Cifficult Operation in the Proceſs of Parchment-making ; 
for which Reaſon the Skinners ſeldom meddle with it, 
but uſually leave it' to thoſe more experienced in it : The 


fetched on a Frame, ſerving as a Support to the Skin, 
which is faſtened a-top of it with a wooden Inftrument 


that has a Notch cut in it. Laſtly, that the Iron Knife 


may paſs the eaſier between the Summer and the Skin 
to be pared, they put another Skin which they call the 


Counter. ſummer. The Parings thus taken off the Lea- 


ther, are uſed in making Glue, Size, c. 


is finer, whiter, and ſmoother than the common Parch- 
ment, but it is prepared in the ſame Manner as that, 
abating that it is not paſſed through the Lime: pit. 


Note, That the Word Parchment comes from the Latin 


gamena, the antient Name of this Manufacture; 
Which it is faid to have took from the City Pergamos, 
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Thread, and tie that over the Pins; ſo that coming 


What we call Vellum, is only Parchment made of the 
Kin of abortive Calves, or at leaſt of ſucking Calves, 
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to Eumenes, King whereof, its Invention is uſually 
aſcribed. Though in Reality that Prince appeats ra- 

ther to have been the Improver than the Inventor of 
Parchment. For the Perſaus of old, according to 
Diodorus, wrote all their Records on Skins; and the 

_ antient Jonians, as we dre told by Heradelus, made 
uſe of Sheep-ſkins and Goat-ſkins in writing many 


Ages before Eumenes's Time. Nor flerd we doubt 


that ſuch Skins were prepated' and dreſſed for that 
Purpoſe, after a Manner not unlike that of our Parch. 
ment, though probably not ſo artificially, . , 


Note, alſo, That Parchment conſtitutes a very confidet 
able Article in the French Commerce : It is made in 
moſt of our Cities; and beſides the Conſumption at 
Home, we ſend vaſt Quantities abroad, particularly 

to England, Flanders, Holland, Spain and Portugal. 
That called Virgin Parchment, and which ſuperſtitious 

People believe to be made of a Kind of Caul, wherein 

ſome Children are incloſed in the Womb, is nothing 

but ſomewhat thinner and finer than the reſt, proper 

for certain Purpoſes, as Fans, &c. and made of the 

Skin of an abortive Lamb, or Kid, $ 

The Liquor wherewith we write on Paper or Parch- 
ment, is called Ink,  _ | — 
The Common Ix k, is a Compoſition of Vitriol, Galls, 

Gum Arabic, and Water; to which ſome add Sugar- 

Candy, to make it more ſhining, 5 

The Printing Ix x, is made of Nut-Oil of Linſeed- 

Oil, Turpentine, and Lamp-black. 2 
Indian or Chineſe Inx, is an admirable Compoſition, - 

in vain attempted to be imitated in Europe: It is not 

fluid like our writing Int, but ſolid like our mineral 

Colours, though much lighter. They make it of all 

Figures, but the moſt ufa is rectangular, about a 

Quarter of an Inch thick. Some of the Sticks are gilt 

with Figures of Dragons, Birds, Flowers, c. in order 

to this, they have little wooden Moulds, fo curiouſly 
wrought, that we could hardly equal them in Metals. 


Too uſe this Ink there muſt be a little hollow Marble, 


or other Stone, with Water in it, on which the Stick of 
Ink muſt be ground, till the Water becomes of a ſuffi- 
cient Blackneſs. It makes a very black ſhining Ink; 
and though it be apt to ſink when the Paper is thin, yet 
it never runs or ſpreads : So that the Letters are always 
ſmooth and even terminated, how big ſoever they be. 
It is of great Uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may be 
weakened or diminiſhed to any Degree one pleaſes ; and 
there are abundance of Things which cannot be repre- 
ſented to Life without it. 5 
The Chineſe make it with Smoke- black of different 
Kinds, but the beſt is ſaid to be made with the Smoke 
of fat Pork, burnt at a Lamp. They mix a Kind of 


Oil with it, to make it more ſmooth; and add other 
odorous Ingredients to take away the Rankneſs of the 


Smell. After they have mixed it into a Paſte of a pro- 


per Conſiſtence, they put it into Moulds to figure it. 


We apply our Ink, with a little Inſtrument, uſually 


| | formed of a Quill, which we call Pen. 
Summer whereon it is performed is a Calf-ſkin well 


The Dutch} Pens, are thoſe made of -Quills, which 
have been paſſed through hot Aſhes, to take off the 
groſſer Fat and Moiſture thereof. 3 


Note, That Paper makes in all the Countries of Europe, 
a very conſiderable Branch of the Commerce, a vaſt 


Conſumption thereof being made in all Parts; and 


thoſe who follow that Sort of Trade being commonly 
pretty rich, eſpecially here in England, where there 
is a famous Company of Merchants of Paper, called 
the Stationers Company, the Members thereof being 
moſt of them Perſons in extraordinary good Circum- 
ſtances ; Paper being ſold very dear in England, tho 
bought pretty cheap by the Stationers : Though it is 


a Commerce where there can be but very little Fraud 


uſed z and moſt Stationers being reckoned very honeſt 
Men. | | 
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placed perpendicular to the Horizon, between the Eye 
and the Object. a | 


chere are three Sorts of Perſpective, viz. linear, 


| aerial, and ſpecular Perſpective. 


Linear PERSPECTIVE (to which moſt properly be- 
longs our Definition, and which is a Branch of the Ma- 
thematicks) regards the Poſition, Magnitude, - Form, 
Ec. of the ſeveral Lines, or Contours of Objects, and 
expreſs their Diminution. | SN we 

Aerial PERSPECTIVE (which makes Part of the Art 
of Painting) regards the Colour, Luſtre, Strength, Bold- 


neſs, Sc. of diſtant Objects, conſider'd as ſeen through 
2 Column of Air, and expreſſes the Diminutions thereof. 


: Specular PERSPECTIVE, repreſents the Objects in co- 

nical, ſpherical, or other Mirrours, erect and clear; 

whereas on Lawn, and other Planes, they appear con- 
fuſed and irregular. | . 


Note, That theſe three Sorts of Penſpective have each 


its particular Doctrine; but before we proceed on the 
Explanation of that Doctrine, we muſt teach our 
Pupils what's Planes in Perſpelive; of which there 

are five Sorts, viz. perſpective, geomelrical, horizontal, 


vertical, and objective Plane, ſince we'll have Occa- 


ſion to mention them often in the Courſe, of this 
Treatiſe; as likewiſe Lines, c. 


13 


Per ſpective Plane, is a plain pellucid Surface, ordi- 


gnarily perpendicular to the Horizon, and placed be- 
tween the Spectator's Eye and the Object he views; 
through which the optick Rays, emitted from the ſe- 


veral Points of the Objects, are ſuppoſed to paſs to 


the Eye, and in their Paſſage to leave Marks that re- 
preſent them on the ſaid Plane. — Some call it a 


Table or Picture, becauſe. the Draught, or Perſpectivs 


of the Object is ſuppoſed to be thereon ; others the 
Section, from its cutting the viſual Rays; and others 
the Glaſs, from its ſuppoſed Tranſparency. — >, . 

TPhhere are four other Sorts of Planes in Perſpective, 
Vviz. geometrical, horizontal, vertical, and objective 


Plane. — A geometrical Plane, is a Plane parallel to 


the Horizon, whereon the Object to be delineated 
is ſuppoſed to be placed : This Plane is uſually at 
Tight Angles with the perſpective Plane. — A horizon- 
_ zal Plane, is a Plane paſſing through the Spectator's 
Eye, parallel to, the Horizon, cutting the perſpective 


Plane, when that is perpendicular to the geometrical 
one, at right Angles. — A vertical Plane, is a Plane 


 paſling through the Spectator's Eye, perpendicular to 
the geometrical one; and uſually parallel to the per- 
ſpective Plane. — An ohjeaive Plane, is any Plane 
ſituate in the horizontal Plane, whoſe Repreſentation 


Y * 


3s required in Perſpective. 


? * 4 


There are likewiſe ſeveral different Lines in Per- 


ſpeFive, viz. terreſtrial Line, geometrical Line, Line 
of the Front, vertical Line, viſual Line, Line © 
Station, objettive Line, and Line of Diſtance. — Geo- 
metrical Line, in Perſpective, is a right Line drawn 


in any. Manner on the geometrical Plane. A fer- 


reſtrial Line, or fundamental Line, is a right Line, 


wherein the geometrical Plane, and that of the 


Picture, or Draught, interſect one another. Such is 
the Line formed by the Interſection of the geome- 


trical Plane, and the perſpective Plane. — A Line of | 


the Front, is any right Line, parallel to the terreſtrial 


Line. — A vertical Line, is the common Section of 


the vertical, and of the Draught, — A viſual Line, is 
the Line, or Ray, imagined to paſs from the Object 
to the Eye. — An objective Line, is any Line drawn 
on the geometrical Plane, whoſe Repreſentation is 
ſought for in Draughts or Pictures. — A. Line of Sta- 
tion, according to ſome Writers, is the common 
Section of the geometrical and vertical Planes. Others 
mean by it the perpendicular Height of the Eye 
above the geometrical Plane, whoſe Repreſentation is 


Called the principal Point. This Point is in the Th. 


the refilinear Perſpettive, which is as follows, 


cular on an horizontal Plane; and the Spettator S, di- 


which the Species of the Triangle A B C, is carried tothe 


on perſpeftive Planes; or in Scenograpbies, and Repie- 


Note, That Ichnography in! Perſpective, he the View of 
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| * on a plain Surface, ſuch as they appear at lande, is a right Line drawn from the Fye's 00 | 
a given Diſtance or Height, upon a tranſparent, Plane, principal Point: This, as it is perpendicular tg. e 


Perpendiculars of the Plane, or 
the Diftance of the Eye from the Table. — The 55 
of Diſtance: in Perſpectivs, is a Point in the hotizgy, | 
Line, at ſuch Piſance from the principal Pong a 
is that of the Eye from the ſame. ut, a 
There are other Points beſides this Point af D. 
ſtance in Perſpettive, viz. the Point of Sight, 


Point, the objective Point, the accidental I. Fry | 
the viſual Point; which Term Point, is uſed 10 5 | 


rious Parts, or Places, with regard to the per 


Plane, — The Point of Sight, or of the OE. 1 
on the Plane, marked out by a right Line Ne ON 


the Eye, perpendicular to the Plane; This is al 


ter ſection of the horizontal and vertical Planes, Some 
Authors call it the principal Point; and give the Name 
Point of Sight, or Viſion, to the Point wherein the 
Eye is actually placed, and where all the Rays ter. 
minate. — The third Point, is a Point taken at Dig 
cretion in the Line of Diſtance, wherein all the Dia. 
gonals drawn from the Diviſions of the geometrical 
Plane, concur. — An objective Point, is a Print itn 
geometrical Plane, whoſe Repreſentation is required 
on the perſpective Plane. — An accidental Point, is a 
Point in the horizontal Lines, where Lines parallel to 
one another, though not perpendicular to the Pidure, 
or Repreſentation, meet. A viſual Point, is a Print 
in the. horizontal Line, wherein all the ocular Rays 
unite. Thus, a Perſon ſtanding. in a freight long 
Gallery, and looking forwards, the Side, the Floor, 
and Ceiling ſeem to meet, and touch one another in 
a Point, or common Centre. Theſe Things previ- 
oully conſidered, I'Il paſs to the Explanation of the 
different Sorts of Perſpective; beginning by that of 


* Suppoſe a Glaſs Plane II I, (fig. 1.) raiſed perpend- 


recting his Eye O, to the Triangle ABC: If now we 
conceive the Rays AO, OB, OC, Sc. in their Paſſage 
through the Plane, to have their Traces, or Veſtigia, in 
4, b, c; which, as it ſtrikes the Eye-a O, 5 0, cO, by 


ſame; it will exhibit the true Appearance of the Tri- 
angle ABC, tho' the Object ſhould be removed; the 
ſame Diſtance and Height of the Eye being preſerved. 
The Buſineſs of Perſpective then, is to ſhew by what 
certain Rules the Points a, b, c, &c. may be found geo- 
metrically: And hence alſo, we have a mechanical Me- 
thod of delineating any Object very accurately. 
Perſpective is either employed in repreſenting the 
Ichnograpbies, and Ground - plots of Objects, as projected 


ſentations of the Bodies themſelves. 


any Thing cut off by a Plane parallel to the Horizon, 
jiuſt as the Baſe or Bottom of it; ſo that Ichnopraply 
is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the Plan, 
geometrical Plan, or Ground plot of any thing. f 
' Scenography, in Perſpective, is a Repreſentation o 
a Body on a perſpe#ive Plane; or a Deſcription there: 
of in all its Dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to 
Eye. The Ichnography of a Building, Ge. 7 
the Plan, or Ground - work of the Building. The 4 
thography the Front, or one of the Sides: Ae. 
Scenograply the whole Building, Front, Sides, Heis 
and all, raiſed on the geometrical Plan. 
Note, alſo, That the following Lemma's are to been 
ſidered previouſly to the general Laws we ale 1 7 4 
bliſh, of both Ichnographick and ScenograpÞick 4 
ſpeftive. 


5: 1 a right. 
1. That the Appearance of a right Line is ever a 11 


. * x a . ho 0 
Line; whence the two Extremes being gwen, the W 


Line is given. — 2. That if a Line be perpendicul 
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PERSPEOTIVE 


. ne drawn on a Plane, it will be perpendi- 

__ other right Line through the arne Piline 
cular mae the ſame Plane.— 3. That the Height of the 
draw caring on the Plane, is to the Height of the 
of To Diſtance; of the objective Point from the 
50 I the Aggregate of that Diſtance and the Di- 
ſtance of the Eye. 8 lune Fr 

Now for the Laws of the Projection of plane Figures, 

[chnographick Per ſpetive, which are as follow. 

1 The perſpeftive Appearance, h, by an objective Point H, 
2.) is exhibited, by drawing, from the given Point, 
(08 rpendicular to the fundamental Line DE ; cut- 
nt that fundamental Line IK = HI, Drawing 
1 h the Point of Sight F, a horizontal Line FP; 
oi F P, equal to the Diftance of the Eye S L: 
0 ty, drawing from the Point I to the Point of Sight 
1 Point FI; and from K to the Point of Diſtance 
p. the Line PK. The Interſection þ is the Appearance 
ot the objective Point. Hence, 1 

1. Since the Appearance of the extreme Points or a 
naht Line being given, the Appearance of the whole 
1 is given; the Ichnographic Projection of any recti- 
Inear Figure may be had by this Method. 

2. Since any Number of Points of a curve Line may 
by this Means be projected on the perſpective Plane 
the Projection of curve Lines may likewiſe be effected 
after the ſame Manner. : 5 

3. Therefore, this Method will ſuffice for mentilinear 
Figures; and is conſequently univerſal. There are in- 
deed other Methods delivered by other Authors, but 
this is the moſt uſual; the Force and Effect whereof may 
he illuſtrated by the following Examples; viz. _ 

If we want to find the perſpective Appearance of a Tri- 
angle, ABC (fig. 4.) whoſe Baſe A B, is parallel to the 
fundamental Line DE; to that fundamental Line, we'll 
draw a Parallel at an Interval equal to the Altitude of 
the Eye. Taking a fundamental Point V, oppoſite to 
this cither directly or obliquely, as the Caſe requires 
transferring the Diſtance of the Eye from U to K, let- 


ing fall from the ſeveral Angles of the Triangl's A CB, 


the Perpendiculars A 1, C 2, B; and ſetting off theſe 
Perpendiculars upon the fundamental Line D E, oppo- 
ſte to the Point of Diſtance K, drawing from 1, 2, 3, 


right Lines to the fundamental or principal Point UI, 


U2, U z, and from the Points A, B and C of the fun- 
dunental Line D E, other right Lines A K, BK, C K, 
to the Point of Diſtance K. _ 1 

Since a, % and c are the Appearances of the Points 


A band C; the right Lines c a, 4 b and b c, being 
dann, 4c þ will be the Appearance of the triangular 


ACB. 


Alter the ſame Manner is a Triangle projected on a 
Pane, where the Vertex C is oppoſed to the Eye: All 
here required is, that its Situation on the geometrical 


Pane be changed, and the Vertex C turned towards the 
fundamental Line DE. | L..T 


When we want to exhibit the perſpective Appearance of 


a Sucre ABD C (fig. 5.) ſeen obliquely, and having one 


of its Sides AB in the fundamental Line. The Square 
being viewed obliquely, we aſſume the principal Point 


in the horizontal Line K R, is ſuch a Manner as a 
berpendicular to the fundamental Line falling without 
tie Side of the Square A B, at leaſt, may not biſect it; 
making U K the Diſtance of the Eye. Then we'll 
transfer the Perpendiculars A C and B D to the funda- 
mental Line D E, drawing the right Lines K B, K D, 
8a AU, UC. Then will A and B be their own 
Ppearances, and c and d the Appearances of the Points 
ad D; conſequently Ac d B is the Appearance of 
tie Square A BDC. Ns 
oF the Square A CB D ſhould be at a Diſtance from 
— fundamental Line DE; which yet rarely happens 
Fraftice ; the Diſtances of the Angles A and B mult 
220g be transferred to the fundamental Line; as is 
* ent from the preceding Problem. And ſince even 
e oblique View is not very common; in what follows 


Ap W Poole the Figure to be poſited directly 


prelly mentioned. +5 
" QRhibit the Appearance of a Square AB CD (fig. 6.) 
ay zagonal A C, is perpendicular to the fundamental 


continuing the Sides D C and C B, till they 


e, unleſs where the contrary is ex- 


meet the fundamental Line in 1 and 2, ſetting off from 
the principal Point U, the Diſtance of the Eye to K and 
L; drawing from K to A and 1, the right Lines K A 
and K 1; and from L to A and 2, the right Lines L A 
L 2. Then the Interſections of thoſe Lines exhibit the 
Appearance of the Square A B CD viewed Angle-wiſe. 


Note, That Interſefion is the cutting of one Line or 
Plane by another; or the Point or Line wherein two 
Lines or two Planes cut each other. The mutual In- 
terſection of two Planes is a right Line. The Center 

of a Circle is in the Interſectſon of two Diameters. 
The central Point of a regular or irregular Figure of 
four Sides, is the Point of Interſection of the two 

Diagonals. | Len 2p THT 
When we want to exhibit the Appearance of a Square 

ABCD (fig. 7.) wherein another Square I MG H, is 

inſcribed, the Side of the greater A B, being in the funda- 

mental Line; and the Diagonal of the leſs perpendicular to 
the fundamental: From the principal Point U, we muſt 
ſet off each Way, on the horizontal Line H R, the 

Diſtances UL and U K, and by drawing U A and UB, 

and K A and LB; AcdB will be the Appearance of 


the Square AC DB. Then by producing the Side. of 


the inſcribed Square I H, till it meets the fundamental 
Line in 1; and drawing the right Lines K 1 and K M; 
ih g M will be the Repreſentation of the inſcribed Square 
I HG M. Hence is ealily conceived the Projection of 
any Figures inſcribed in others. 1 


Note, That Projection in Perſpective denotes the Ap- 
Pearance or Repreſentation of an Object on the per- 
i Herbie Plane. The Projection, e. gr. of a Point, is 
a2 Point through which the optick Ray paſſes from 
the objective Point through the Plane to the Eye; or 
it is the Point wherein the Plane cuts the optick Ray. 
And hence 1s eaſily conceived what is meant by the 
Projection of a Line, a Plane, or a Solid, —The Pro- 


Jection of the Sphere in plano, is a Repreſentation of 


ſeveral Points or Places of the Surface of the Sphere, 
and of the Circles deſcribed thereon, or of any aſ- 
ſigned Parts thereof, ſuch as they appear to the Eye 
ſituate at any given Diſtance,” upon a tranſparent 
Plane placed between the Eye and the Sphere. —The 
principal Uſe of the Projection of the Sphere is in the 


Conſtruction of Planiſpheres, and particularly Maps 


and Charts, which are ſaid to be of this or that Pro- 
jection, according to the ſeveral Situations of the Eye, 


and the perſpective Plane with regard to the Meri- 


dians, Parallels, and other Points and Places to be 
repreſented. — The Projection of the Sphere is uſually 
divided into Orthographick and Stereographick. 
Ortbograpbict Projection, is that wherein the Super- 
ficies of the Sphere is drawn on a Plane, cutting it in 
the Middle; the Eye being placed at an infinite Di- 
ſtance vertically to one of the Hemiſpheres. — The 
Laws of this Sort of Projection, are theſe: 1. The 
Rays by which the Eye at an infinite Diſtance per- 
ceives any Object, are parallel. 2. A right Line 
perpendicular to the Plane of the Prejection, is pro- 
jected into a Point, where that right Line cuts the 
Plane of the Projection. 3. A right Line not per- 
pendicular, but either parallel or oblique to the Plane 
of the Projection, is projected into a right Line, and 
is always comprehended between the extreme Per- 
pendiculars. 4. The Projection of the right Line is 
the greateſt, when that Line is parallel to the Plane 
of the Projection. 5. Hence it is evident, that a 
Line parallel to the Plane of the Projection, is pro- 
jected into a right Line equal to itſelf; but if it be 
oblique to the Plane of the Prejection, it is projected 
into one which is leſs. 6. A plane Surface, at right 
Angles to the Plane of the Projection, is projected 
into that right Line, in which it cuts the Plane of the 
Projection. Hence it is evident, that a Circle ſtand- 
ing at right Angles to the Plane of the Projection 
which paſſes through its Center, is projected into that 
Diameter, in which it cuts the Plane of the Pro- 
jection. 7. A Circle parallel to the Plane of the Pro- 


jection, is projected into a Circle equal to itſelf; and 


jected into an Ellipſis. 
. 4 | Steres 


a Circle oblique to the Plane of the Pręjectian, is pro- 
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and Circles of the Sphere are drawn upon the Plane 
of a great Circle, the Eye being in the Pole of that 
Circle. As to the Properties of this Sort of Projection. 
1. In this Projection a right Circle is projected into a 
Line of half Tangents. 2. The Repreſentation of a 
right Circle perpendicularly oppoſed to the Eye, will 
be a Circle in the Plane of the Projection. 3. The 
Repreſentation of a Circle placed oblique to the Eye, 
vill be a Circle, in the Plane of Projection. 4. If a 
great Circle is to be projected on the Plane of another 
great Circle, its Center will lie in the Line of Mea- 
ſures, diſtant from the Center of the Primitive by the 
Tangent of its Elevation above the Plane of the Pri- 
mitive. 5. If a leſſer Circle, whoſe Poles lie in the 
Plane of the Projection were to be projected; the 
Centre of its Repreſentation would lie in the Line of 
Meaſures, diſtant from the Center of the Primitive, 
by the Secant of the leſſer Circles Diſtance from its 
Pole, and its Semidiameter or Radius be equal to the 
Tangent of that Diſtance. 6. If a leſſer Circle were 
to be projected, whoſe Poles lie not in the Plane of 
the Projection, its Diameter in the Projection, if it 
falls on each Side of the Pole of the Primitive, will be 


equal to the Sum of the half Tangents of its greateſt 


and neareſt Diſtance from the Pole of the Primitive, 
ſet each Way from the Center of the Primitive in the 
Line of Meaſures. 7. If the leſſer Circle to be pro- 
jected, falls entirely on one Side of the Pole of Pro- 
;jection, and do not encompaſs it; then will its Dia- 
meter be equal to the Difference of the half Tangents 
of its greateſt and neareſt Diſtance from the Pole of 
the Primitive, ſet off from the Center of the primi- 
tive one, and the ſame Way in the Line of Meaſures. 


S8. In the Stereographick Projection, the Angles made 


by the Circles of the Surface of the Sphere, are equal 
to the Angles made by their Repreſentations in the 
Plane of their Projection. IP 5 | 


To exhibit the Perſpective of a Pavement, conſiſting of 
ſquare Stones direftly, We muſt divide the Side AB 
(fig. 8.) transferred to the fundamental Line DE into as 
many equal Parts as there are ſquare Stones in one Row, 
drawing from the ſeveral Points of Diviſion, right Lines 
to the principal Point U; and from A to the Point of 
Diſtance K, a right Line A K; and from B to the other 
Point of Diſtance L, another L B. Drawing likewiſe 


through the Points of the Interſections of the correſpond- 
ing Lines, right Lines on each Side to be produced to 


the right Lines A U, and BU; then will Ag B be the 


Appearance of the Pavement AF GB. 7” 
For the Exhibition of the Perſpetlive of a Circle, —If 
the Circle be ſmall, we'll circumſcribe a Circle about 


it; draw the Diagonals and Diameters hb a and de (fig. g.) 
interſecting each other at right Angles; and the right 
Lines Fg and bc parallel to the Diameter de through 5 


and f ; drawing alſo through c and g right Lines meeting 
the fundamental Line DE in the Points 3 and 4, to 
the principal Point V, we'll draw the right Lines V 1, 
V3, V4, V 2; and to the Points of the Diſtance L 
and K, the right Lines L2 and K 1. Laſtly, connect- 


ing the Points of Interſection a, b, d, f, b, g, e, c, 
with Arches 4 5, + d, d , &c. thus will a, b, d, f, b, 


g, e, c, a, be the Appearance of the Circle. 


If the Circle be large, on the Middle of the fundamen- 


tal A B (fig. 10.) we'll deſcribe a Semi- circle; and from 
the ſeyeral Points of the Periphiry, C, F, G, H, I, Sc. 
to the fundamental Line, we'll let fall Perpendiculars C 1, 
J 2, G3, H 4, I 3, Sc. drawing from the Points A, 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. right Lines, to the principal Point 
V, as alſo a right Line from B, to the Point of Diſtance 
L; and another from A to the Point of Diſtance K, 
drawing alſo through the common Interſections, right 
Lines as in the preceding Problem : Thus ſhall we have 
the Points c, f, g, b, i, which are the Repreſentation 
of thole A, C, F, G, H, I, which being connected a 
before, give the Projection of the Circle. | 
Hence appears not only how any curvilinear Figure 
may be projected on a Plane, but alſo how any Pave- 
ment conſiſting of any Tind of Stones, may be delineated 
in Perſpective. 

Hence allo appears what Uſe the Square is of in Per- 


PERSPECTIVE. 


Stereographick Projection, is that wherein the Surface ſpeFive, for even in the ſecond we uſe 


z f a Square qi 
ded into certain Areolz, and circumſcr; dune dir 
Circle; though it be not delineated on pg Wm the 
Plane in the Diagram. ? Beometricil 


Note, That Diagram is a Scheme for the 


Demonſtration of any Figure, or the Pr 
belonging. 


Explanation vs 
OPtrties thereto 


If we want to exhibit the Perſpectivę of a 
gon, having a broad Limb 3 wy 2 n 
thereto, — 1. From the ſeveral Angles of the exterior fe 
tagon A, B, C, D, E, (fig. 11.) to the fundam r 
Line 1 8, we'll let fall Perpendiculars A o, B 3 
D 3, E 4; which, as in the former, we'll a 
the fundamental Line. Connecting the Points 1. 2 5 85 
to the principal Point V; and the Points 15 2 55545 
the Point of Diſtance K. Thus will the cmi [ 5 
ſections repreſent the Appearance of the exterior Pe : 
gon. 2. If now from the inner Angles GHL! 2 
Perpendiculars Go, H 5, K 6, M9;.L 8; bs 11 15 
like Manner let fall; and the reſt be done, as in bel i 
mer; we {ball have the Repreſentation of the a0 
Pentagon. The Pentagon AB CD E, therefore wit 
its Limb, is repreſented in PerſpeFive., , * N 
Ibis Problem is added for the Sake of an Inſtanceæ of 
— Projection of a Figure that has a broad Limb or 

ge. | 1 | 


Note, Notwithſtanding, that if the Maenitud, | 
ſeveral Parts of an Object, be given in Nantes. 5 
gether with the Height and Diſtance of the Eye its 
Figure is to be firſt conſtructed by a geometrical Scale; 
and the fundamental Point with the Point of Diſtance. 
to be determined by the ſame. Nor is it always ne 
ceſſary, that the Object be delineated under the funds. 
mental Point with the Point of Diſtance to be deter. 
mined by the ſame. — Nor is it always neceſſary, thar 


the Object be delineated under the fundamental Line; 


in the Projection of Squares and Pavements it is beſt 


in it, and transferring them to the fundamental Line 
in the Plane, Threads being hung in the principal 
Point, and the Point of Diſtance, and ſtretched to 
the Points of the Diviſions of the fundamental Line; 
the common Interſection of the Threads will give the 
Projection of the ſeveral Points without Confuſion ; a 
Thing much to be feared from the Multiplicity of 


Lines to be drawn. Thus far for the Ichnographict 


ö.. | 


As to the Doctrine of Scenographick PerſpeFive, or the 

Projection of Bodies on a Plane it is as follows. _ 
1. On a given Point C (fig. 13.) to raiſe a Perſpttine: 

Altitude, anſwerable to the given objective Altituce 


PQ; we mult raiſe on the fundamental Line, a Perpen- | 


dicular P Q, equal to the given objective Altituce: 
Drawing right Lines PT, and QT, from P and Q 


any Point, as T; and from the given Point C, a Lne | 


CK, parallel to the fundamental Line D E; and meet: 
ing the right Line Q T in K, where we'll erect a Perpet- 
dicular to K C, viz. I K; this I K is the Scenopraphick 
Altitude required. | 
2. If we want to exhibit the PerſpeFive of a Sold, 
We muſt find the Projection of its Baſe in the Ichnogrs 
phick Perſpect ive, and in the ſeveral Points thereof a 
the Perſpective Altitude: Thus will the Scenography 0 
the Solid be finiſhed, except for what relates to the SN 
dow. For Example. + a 
To exhibit the Scenographick- Perſpective of 4 " 
viewed Angle-wiſe. — Since the Baſe of a Cube "I 
Angle-wiſe, and ſtanding on a geometrical Plane * 
Square viewed Angle-wiſe; draw a Square on the " 
Jpeftive Plane, after the Manner laid down monly ies 
the Side of the Square H I (fig. 15.) perpendicunry , 
ſome Point of the fundamental Line DE; a Lines 
Point V, of the horizontal Line H R, draw 1g" . 
VI and V H, from the Angles 4 # and c, draw n 
d 2, parallel to the fundamental Line DE co the 
Points 1 and 2, raiſe L 1 and M2 perpendicu 10 1ind, 
ſame. Laſtly, ſince H I is the Altitude to be 7 exper 
LI in c, and band M 2 in d; in aralle/ © ren 
dicular to à E; and in 3 and c raiſe 5g, and ct Leun 


| alone. But where it is neceſſary, and Space is want- | 
ing, it muſt be drawn a-part ; finding the Diviſions ! 
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zei and laſtly d perpendicular to d 23 

2 be equal to HI, bg =ec=L1, and hd 
| and M2 if then the Points g, b, e, H.. be connected by 
rght Lines, the Scenography will be finiſned. 

n 


t this Method is general, but its Application 
Ne ally obvious in every Caſe ; therefore we 
ſt enter into a more particular Illuſtration thereof, 
by a few other Examples, vi. 


zit the Scenography of a Cube, viewed by an 
42 — As the Baſe of 7 G viewed by an Angle, 
dg on a geometrical Plane, is a Square viewed by 
Angle; draw a Square viewed angular-wiſe, on the 
Paſ ive Table, or Plane. 2. Raiſe the Side H I 
| (fg. 14.) of the Square, perpendicularly on each Point 
(0 che terreſtrial Line DE; and to any Point as V, of 
e horizontal Line E R, draw the right Line VI and 
VH. 3. From the Angles d, 6, and e, draw c 1, d a, 
xc, parallel to the terreſtrial Line DE. 4. From. the 
Points 1 and 2, raiſe LI, and M 2, perpendicular to 
de fame. Laſtly, fince EI I is the Height to be raiſed 
nd, LI in and h, and M2 in d; in a, raiſe the Line 
4 rpendicular to 4 E; in and c, raiſe & % and c e 
pendicular tobc1; and laſtly, raiſe 4 þ perpendicu- 
to 4 2; if then the Points g, b, e, f, be connected 
by right Lines, the Scenography will be compleat. 
I de Scenography of 4 hollow quinquangular Priſm, is 
| exhibited thus. 1. Since the Baſe of a hollow quin- 
vangular Priſm, ſtanding on a geometrical Plane, is a 
Pentagon, with a Limb or Breadth of a certain Dimen- 
don, the Appearance of this Pentagon muſt be found on 
a Table or Plane. 2. On any Point, as H, of the terre- 
ſtrial Line D E (fig. 15.) a perpendicular H I muſt be 
raiſed equal to the objective Altitude; and to any Point, 
3 v of the horizontal Line H, the Lines HV, and I V, 
are to be drawn. 3. From the ſeveral Angles a, 6, d, 
t, c, of the Perſpective Ichnography, both the internal 
and external ones, muſt be drawn right Lines, as 6 2, 
43, Cc. parallel to the terreſtrial. Line; and from the 
Points 1, 2, 3, Perpendiculars raiſed to the ſame, as 
LI, M2, m2, N 3, n 3. If theſe then be raiſed in 
the correſpondent Points of the Ichnography, as in the 
preceding Article, the Scenography will be compleat. 
As to the Exhibition of the Scenography of a Cylinder — 
1. Since the Baſe of a Cylinder, ſtanding on a geometri- 
cal Plane, is a Circle; ſeek the Appearance of a Circle. 
In the Points a, 5, d, f, g, b, e, c, the Scenography of 
the Circle will be compleat. | 


lt is evident, that thoſe Lines are to be omitted, both 
in the Plan and in the Elevation, which are not expoſed 
to the Eye; though they are not to be diſregarded from 
the Beginning, as being neceſſary for the finding of other 
Lines. As for Example, in the Scenography of the Cube, 
viewed angle-wiſe, the Lines 5, d, and d c, in the Baſe, 
ud 4% in the Elevation, are hid from the Eye, and 
re therefore omitted, in the Deſcription. But ſince the 
upper Point þ is not to be found, unleſs the Point d be 
tad in the Ichnography; nor can the Lines g 5 and d e, 
be drawn without the Height 4 5; the Appearance of 
Point d is as neceſſary to be determined in the Ope- 
ation, as the Height þ d. Vtĩ.Tß'ß a 2th. 
To exhibit the Scenography of a Pyramid ſtanding on its 
/e,—Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to delineate a 


te Baſe of ſuch Pyramid is a Square, ſeen by an Angle, 
ve muſt draw ſuch a Square. 2. To find the Vertex of 
the Pyramid, i. e. a Perpendicular let fall from the Ver- 
to the Baſe, we'll draw Diagonals mutually interſect- 


terreſtrial Line D E, raiſe the Altitude of the Pyramid 
HI; and drawing the right Lines H V and IV, to each 
ant of the horizontal Line H R; we'll produce the 
Sonal a 5, till it meets the Line V H in 5. Laſtly, 
m 5 we'll draw þ i parallel to H I; this being raiſed 
in the Point e, will give the Vertex of the Pyramid K; 


aimed at the ſame Time. After the like Manner is the 


| Senography of a Cone delineated. 
lf it be 


exhibited 

angular 

lie upper 
8 


tbus. — Suppoſe the truncated Pyramid qua- 


Baſe be conceived Perpendiculars let fall to 
W Sd: 


| P ERSP ECT 7: 0 


and the Poſts are eaſily added as before, mee. 
Uadrangular Pyramid, viewed by an Angle. 1. Since 
u each other in e. 3. On any Point, as H, of the 


Ulequently the Lines 4 f, & a, and & 5, will be deter- 


the Scenography of a truncated Pyramid, it is 


: 1, Then, if from the ſeveral Angles of 


the lower Baſe, we ſhall have a Pentagon, with anather 
inſcribed therein, whoſe Sides are parallel to thoſe of the 
former. This coincides with a Pentagon, furniſhed with 


a Rim or Breadth, &c. and may, therefore, be delineated 


in the ſame Manner. Raiſing the Altitude of the trun- 


cated Pyramid I H, determines the Scenog aphick Alti- 


tudes, to be raiſed in the Points a, &, c, d, e. If now 
the Points higher, f, g, b, i, k, be connected by right 


Lines; and the Lines JK, fm, y n, +0, be drawn, the - 
Scenography will be compleat, By drawing two concen- 


trick Circles in a geometrical Plane, and doing every 
Thing elſe, as in this Problem, the Scenography of a 
truncated Cone will be drawn. 
To exhibit the Scenography of Walls, Columns, 8c. or 
to raiſe them- on the Pavement. 1. Suppoſe a Pavement 
AF HI, repreſented in a Plan, together with the Baſes 
of the Columns, Cc. if there be any. 2. Upon the 
terreſtrial Line ſet off the Thickneſs of the Wall B A 
and 1. 3. 3. Upon A and B, as alſo upon 3 and 1, raiſe 
Perpendiculars A D and B C, as alſo 3, 6, and 1, 7. 


4. Connect the Points D and 5, with the principal Point 75 


V, by the right Lines DV and 2 V. 5. Upon F and 
H raiſe Perpendiculars H G and EF: Thus will all the 
Walls be delineated. =p TY 1 
Hoy to raiſe the Pillars, Sc. there needs nothing but 
from their ſeveral Baſes (whether ſquare or circular) pro- 
jected on the perſpective Plane, to raiſe indefinite Per- 
pendiculars; and on the fundamental Line, where in- 


terſected by the Radius F A paſſing through the Baſe, 


raiſe the true Altitude A D; for DV being drawn as be- 
fore, the ſcenographical Altitudes will be determined. 
To exhibit the Scenography of a Door in a Building, — 


Suppoſe a Door required to be delineated in a Wall D E 


FA. 1. Upon the fundamental Line ſer off its Diſtance 
A N, from the Angle A, together with the Breadths of 
the Poſts N I and LM, and the Breadth of the Gate it- - 


ſelf L I. 2. To the Point of Diſtance K, from the ſeve- 


ral Points N, I, L, M, draw right Lines K N, K I, 


KL, K M, which will determine the Breadth of the 


Door Ii, and the Breadth of the Poſts i n and m I. 3. 
From A to O ſet. off the Height of the Gate AO, and 
from A to P, the Height of the Poſts AP. 4. Join O 


and P with the principal Point, by the right Lines PV 


and OV. 5, Then from u, i, I, m, raiſe Perpendicu- 
lars, the middle ones whereof are cut by the Line O V 
in a, and the Extremes, by the right Line VP in p. 


Thus will the Door be delineated with its Poſts. If the 


Door were to have been exhibited in the Wall EF GH, 
the Method were nearly the ſame: For, 1. Upon the 
terreſtrial Line, ſet off the Diſtance of the Door from the 
Angle, and thence alſo the Breadth of the Door R T. 
2. From R and T, draw right Lines to the principal 
Point V, which give the Breadth r 2 in the perſpective 
Plane. 3. From r and 7 raiſe indefinite Perpendiculars 
to FH, 4. From A to O ſet off the true Height A O. 


% 


Laſtly, from O, to the principal Point V, draw the 


right Line OV, interſecting E F in Z, and make Fr, 
and gf equal to F Z. Thus is the Door rr, tt, drawn; 
When you know how to repreſent Doors, you will 
find no Difficulty in adding Windows; all that is here 
farther required, being to ſet off the Height of the Win- 
dow from the Bottom of the Ground. The whole Ope- 
ration is as follows: 1. From 1 to 2 ſet off the Thick- 
neſs of the Wall at the Window; and from 3 to 4 its 
Diſtance from the Angle 3; and from 4 to 5 its Breadth. 
2. From 4 to 5, to the Point of Diſtance L, draw the 
right Lines L 5 and L 4, which will give the perſpective 
Breadth 10, 9 of the Window. 3. From 10 and 9. 
raiſe Lines perpendicular to the Pavement, i. e. draw in- 
definite Parallels to , 3. 4. From 3 to 11 ſet off the 
Diſtance. of the Window from the Pavement 3, 113 
and from 11 to 12, its Height 11, 12. Laſtly, from 
11 and 12, to the principal Point V, draw Lines V 11, 
and V 12; which interſecting the Perpendiculars 10, 13, 
and 9, 14, in 13 and 14, as alſo in 15 and 16, will ex- 
hibit the Appearance of the Window. a 
Note, That from theſe Examples, which are all no more 
than the Application of the firſt general Rules, it will 
be eaſily perceived what Method to take to delineate any 
other Thing, and at any Height from the Pavement. 
Now we'll 1 to Perſpective, properly ſpeaking. £ 
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In exhibiting the Perſpegtive of a Building, Regard is 
had to the Height of the horizontal Line, all above the 
horizontal being ſeen in the upper Part; and all below 
it in the under Part: Whence Perſpedtive becomes divi- 
ded into the high and lot Sight, both which may be il- 
luſtrated by what follows. | 4 * 
To repreſent a Building (v. gr. Palace, College, Se.) 
in Perſpectibe. 1. Take the Ichnography or Ground- 
Plot of the Building ; its Length, Breadth, and Depth, 
by actual meaſuring, and take its Altitude with a Qua- 
drant. 
2. Make a Scale divided into two or three hundred 
equal Parts, either actually, or ſo as that each Diviſion 
ſignify ten Parts: By this Scale lay down the Ground- 
Plot. | Ec gen | 
This done, having a long Rule, and a Square, which 
by ſliding on the Rule helps you to draw your Per- 
pendiculars with more Facility, reduce it into Perſpec- 
tive, in its ſcenographick Appearance. 
Then oe drawn a Line towards the Bottom of 
the Paper for the 
many equal Parts as you find the Building has in the Ich- 


nography, or more if you pleaſe. This will ſerve for 


a Scale to determine the ſeveral Heights, &c. and to theſe 
Diviſions, with a black Lead Pencil draw Lines from the 
Centre, when you have choſen it ; which Choice requires 
Judgment on two Accounts. 


For if the Centre be too nigh to the Front-Line, then 
the Depth of the whole Building will fore-ſhorten too 


much; if too far off, it will not fore-ſhorten enough. 


This may be illuſtrated thus: Set an open Tankard, or 


the like on a Stand, fo that it be a little lower than your 


Eye; if you be at great Diſtance from it, you can fee 


very little or nothing into it; if you come nearer to it by 


Degrees, you will perceive the further Edge ſeems to be 
raiſed a little higher than that next you, ſo that you may 
ſee a little Way into it; if you come very nigh it, you 
ſee too deep into it more than can be well expreſſed in 
Picture. We ſhall therefore find ſome one Place, which 
we muſt conclude the moſt convenient from the Draught, 
and which may be in general determined to be as far off 
the front Line as the front Line is long : This Rule, 


though it has juſt Grounds, yet we ſometimes diſpenſe | 
with it pro re natd; that we may expreſs Things with the 


better Appearance, | | 
44. Conſider how to place this Centre with ſuch Advan- 


tage, as that you may expreſs thoſe Things moſt, which 


are chiefly deſigned; for as to Bottom and Top Lines 
of the Sides of the Building that runs from us in or nigh 
the direct Line to the Centre, though you ſee the upper 


Part very well, yet the Sides that fall between the Ground- 
Line and Top, fall ſo very near one another, that it 


would be very difficult to expreſs Particulars in them; fo 
that the Centre mult be well choſen in Reference to this. 
Thoſe Buildings, therefore, you would ſee moft of, 
mult be placed as far off as you think convenient from 
the direct Line that runs to the Centre; and the further 
they are, the plainer they will be. 
Place then thoſe Things you would ſee leaſt of, nigh- 
eſt the direct Line; and ſee whether the others fall ac- 


_ cording to your Minds, But this muſt be done after you 


have drawn your Diagonal, which is the next Thing. 
5. Having pitched on your Centre, and having from 
1t drawn Lines to every Diviſion of the front Line, you 
are to determine your Diagonal A R, thus: Having with 
a Pair of Compaſſes, meaſured the Length of the front 
Line, take your Compaſſes, and putting one Foot in 
the Centre, fee where the other will reach in the Horizon, 


(on both Sides if you pleaſe) where it reſts ; from that 


Point draw a-thwart Line to the laſt Diviſion of the 
Front; and this will be truly drawn, or pretty nigh to 
the Truth. That it is ſo you may conſider how it falls 
in Reſpett of the two laſt Centre-Lines. For if where 
the next Line from the laſt is interſected by the Diago- 
nal you draw a Parallel, the Front between them, you 
will have a Rhombus; if then all the Sides be pretty 
equal, you may be ſure you are nigh. the right; Yor if 
the Sides that run towards the Centre be too long, then 
Things will not fore-ſhorten enough ; if the Sides be 
not long enough, they will fore-ſhorten too much. 
6. After the front Line is' thus divided, the Centre 
fixed, and the Diagonal placed, take the Breadth of the 


Front or Baſe Line, divide it into as 


the particular Expreſſions of Things, by Drawing 


which we leave to the Painter. 


ECTIFE. 


Chapel, A B, which in the Ichnography is 1 
twenty Parts; becauſe this Line ee 
run towards the Centre, therefore reckon twenty N 
Diagonal, and the Rule laid parallel to the Fro the 
that Point, will give you a Point in the Centee . 
which will give the Breadth of the Chapel; conſequ 
a Line drawn from A to B, puts it into the a 
phick Perſpective. The Length of the Chapel At go 
venty Diviſions in the front Line, reckon leventy . 
B, parallel to the front Line, and there you will gm 
Point at C. 8 
The Depth of the Building, from the Chapel Nong 
ward, being one hundred and fifteen from the Cha 11 
reckon from D; (where it cuts the Diagonal at — 4 
wards, in the Diagonal; and at one hundred and & 
teen in the Diagonal, with my Rule as before paralle] 2 
this Place in the Front, I have the Point Z in the ©. 
tral Line. Its Breadth being thirty, I reckon three Di 
viſions, and there is the juſt Breadth there; and ſo 4 
in every particular Part. eee e 
Having placed the Ichnography into Perſpestive, 5, 
may then give every Thing its proper Height thus 25 
7. The Height of the Chapel being thirty, T reckon 
thirty on the front Line, and with this Length þ 
Square clapt to the front Line, I drop a Perpendicula 
to that Height ; and ſo where the other Side of the Cha- 
pel is placed, having reckoned the Height upon a ſup 
{ed Parallel, there I draw another Line in that Height, 
then joining theſe ſeveral Heights by ſeveral Lines you 
have the Profiles of each Building. | g7 


Note, That Profile is the Figure-or Draught of a Build. 
ing, Fortification, or the like, wherein are expreſſed 
the ſeveral Heights, Widths, and Thickneſſes, ſuch 
as they would appear, were the Building cut down 
perpendicularly from the Roof to the Foundation, 
Whence the Profile is alſo called the Section, ſometimes 
orthographical Section; and by Vitruvius allo Sciagra- 
phy. — Profile, in this Senſe, amounts to the fame 
with Elevation, and ſtands oppoſed to a Plan or 1th. 
nography. Profile is alſo uſed for the Contour, or Out- 
Line of a Figure, Building, Member of Architecture, 
or the like; as a Baſe, a Corniſh, &:c. Hence Prof- 
ling is ſometimes uſed for Deſigning, or deſcribing the 
Members with Rule, Compaſs, &c. In Sculpture 
and Painting, a Head, a Portrait, Sc. are ſaid to be 
in Profile, when they are repreſented ſide. Ways, or in 
a ſide-View; as when in a Portrait there is but one 
Side of the Face, one Eye, one Cheek, Gc. ſhewn, 
and nothing of the other. On almoſt all Medals, 
the Faces are repreſented in Profile =» 


To diverſify theſe ſeveral Lines, that they confound | 
you not, make the Ichnography when you lay it into 
Perſpective, in diſcontinued crooked Lines, the Height 
in pricked Lines, and the Tops of each Building in con- 
tinued Lines, as the Centre-Lines are in the Table. You 
will likewiſe find the Centre, though it is not here & 
preſſed, as likewiſe the Point of Diſtance, by continung 
the Diagonal up to the ſuppoſed Horizon, where it and 
the Eve #& led on en non 
Having done thus, your Art muſt be employed for 


Shadowing, which is the Life of this half-form'd Figure, 


It remains, that we ſpeak of the low Sight: And * 
we ſuppoſe the horizontal Line juſt the Height p 
the Eye, about five Foot from the Baſis ; though it te 
generally placed higher, even to a third Fart of = 
Height of the Building, that the Side-Building ma 
expreſſed more gracefully, ET 

The Diagonal is beſt determined by dividing * A 
Diviſion of the Baſe-Line into five Parts, taking 197 
theſe, ſometimes the whole five, becauſe we agen 
before, that the Length of the front Line bn. . ht 
ſtance of the Eye in the Horizon, between the 2 
the Point of Diſtance. You may then either gra 
the Plan at the ſeveral Interſections of the D! , 
with the Centre Lines, or elſe ſuppoſe it ſo, err 
raiſe the Buildings, as you will find by 3 
of this Sort every where to be met with, 11 

Perſpective, 1 alſo uſed for a Kind of . 5 of 
ing, frequently ſeen in Gardens, and at tem 


..... deſign'd expreſly to deceive the Sight by re- 
— 3 of an Alley, a Building, 
7 or the like. Thus much of Linear Perſpec- 
ane now for the Aerial. ene Vu jon 
gat Perſpective, is that, as already obſerved, which 

—_ Bodies weaken'd and diminiſhed, in Propor- 
2 their Diſtance from the Eye. TREO 


* 


Aerial Perſpective has chiefly to do with the Colours 
of Objects, whoſe Force and Luſtre it takes off more 
of leſs to make them appear as if more or leſs remote. 

It is founded on this, that the longer Column of Air 
an Object is ſeen through; the Weaker do the viſual 
Rays emitted from it affect the Eye; as proved in my 
Treatiſe of Opticks, where I have treated of Viſion. 


or Science, which teaches how to chuſe, prepare 
and mix Remedies. ö | | 
Pharmacy 1s divided into Galenical and Chymical. 
Calenical PHARMACY, called alſo ſimply Pharmacy, 
i; that derived to us from the Antients; conſiſting in the 
Inowledge and Management of the ſeveral Parts of the 
Materia Medica, now in the Hands of the Apothecaries. 
Chymical PHARMACY, called alſo Spagyrical and Her- 
metical, is that introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it 
#5 Diſtillatoria, conſiſting in the reſolving of mixt Bo- 
dies, in order to ſeparate from them the uſeleſs Sub- 
ſtances, and make of them more exalted and eſſential 
Remedies. * _ _ ot 
Pharmacy, has for its Object all the natural Bodies, 
called Mixts; which are divided into three Claſſes, viz. 
Animals, Minerals, and Vegetables. | 
Under Animals is included not only their Fleſh, but 
likewiſe their Bones, Nails, Milk, Blood, Hairs, and 
Excrements. | N CEL 
Under Minerals, the ſeven Metals, Mineral Matters, 
Stones, and Earths. | | 1 
And under Vegetables, the Plants, Saps, Gums, Re- 
fines, Fruits, Excreſcences, Seeds, Flowers, Moſſes, 
Rinds, Roots, Juices, Tartars, Fæculæ, and all other 
Things which proceed from them. 8 


Of all thoſe Things here recapitulated, Pharmacy has 


the different Maladies, the human Body is afflicted with. 
But what can be meant by that Term Remedy? 
ARzmepy is all that being applied outwardly, or 


and cauſes in them a ſalutary Changement. 

Remedies are divided into ſimple and compos d. 

Simple Remedies are thoſe employ'd as they grow na- 

tually ; fuch are all thoſe which Botany ſupplies us with, 

ad which are the moſt ſpecifick. = 1218 

Compoſed Remedies, are thoſe made by the Mixture of 

ſeveral Ingredients. | 1 1 
Remedies are moſt commonly divided on Account 


fr engthening, . | h 
Alterative Remedies, are thoſe which being applied 
outwardly or given inwardly, procure ſome Change in 
our Body, either by heating or cooling, humecting 
a drying, ſoftening or condenſing, rarifying or ſopori- 
0us, binding or opening, digeſting or reſolving, cor- 
| Toding or inſpiſſating, deterging or ſtopping. 8 
Punative Remedies, are thoſe, which by a certain Fer- 
mentation and Irritation they excite in the Body, looſen 
0 ſuperfluous Humours, liquify them and put them in 
a Condition of being evacuated. Which Remedies I di- 
"de into Cathartick or Purfative, Emetick or Vomitive, 
Diapboretick or Sudorifick, Diuretick or Aperitive. 
55 he Catharticks or Purgatives, are ſubdivided into 
legmagogues, Cholagogues,. Melanagues, Hydragogues, 
anchymagogues. 1 5 
* Phlegmagogues are thoſe, which being compoſed 
Cale and penetrating Parts, are more diſpoſed than 
gels to be uſhered to the Brain where they rarify and 
Wolve the Pituita, whence they are ſaid to purge par- 
icularly the Brain; ſuch are the Agarick, Coloquintiaa, 
© Seed of Carthamum, and the Flowers of Peach-Trees. 
An © Chalogogues are thoſe which having not ſo much 
Mr the others, are only capable to ſtir the Hu- 
1 1 which are eaſter looſen'd, whence they purge the 
=, ooner than any other Humour; ſuch are the Caſſia, 
arb, Manna, and Honey. 5 5 
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I HARMACY, of Papmaxo, Remedy, is an Art, 


 choachan, Iris, &c. 


found the Secret to prepare Remedies for the Cure of 


given inwardly, excites ſome Alteration in our Humours, 


of their Virtues, into alterative; purgative, and 


* 
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The Melanagogues are thoſe which being compoſed of 
fix d and extremely purgative Parts, diſſolve the tartarous 
and melancholick Humour, which is the moſt difficult to 
N. utah Such are the Scammony,' Turbith, Senna, Hel- 
ebore. eters 0 apy Fe 4 | 
The Hydragogues are thoſe. which being compoſed of 
reſinous and faline Parts, open the lymphatick Veſſels, 
and make the Seroſity to flow; ſuch are the Falap, Me- 


The Panchymagogues are Mixtures of all Kinds of Pur- 
gatives ; and are ſaid to purge all Humours: Such are 
the Catholicon, the Confection Hamech, the Extra Pan- 


chymagogues, &c. _ 


Emeticks or Vomitives, are Purgatives full of ſaline Sul- f 


phurs, ſo much diſpoſed to Motion, that they act ſo 


ſoon as they are in the Stomach, in which they differ 


from common Purgatives, which have Time to go 
down ſo far as the Inteſtines, before they excite their Fer- 


mentation: Such are the Liver of Antimony, Emetick 


Tartar, Vitriol, Azarum, Verdigreaſe, Tinfture of To- 


- bacco, the Fuice of Wormwood, and of Carduus Bene- 5 
dictus, the white and black Hellebore, &c. Vomiting is 


excited by thoſe Remedies, becauſe they prick the Fi- 
bres of the Stomach, and cauſe a Kind of Convulſion 
therein. = | | ee | 
Diapboretick or Sudorifick Remedies, are thoſe which 


being compoſed of volatile Parts, open the Pores of the 


Body, and expel the Humours by Perſpiration; ſuch are 


the volatile Salts, the Schina-Root, Sarſaparella, Gayac, &c. 


The Diuretick or Aperitive Remedies, are thoſe, which 
being compoſed of ſaline and penetrating Parts, rarify 
the Blood, and make the Seroſity thereof to precipitate 


with more Rapidity than before: Such are the Sal pru- 


nellæ, the Spirit of Salt, white Wine, Parſelly, Bruſcus 
Aſparagus, Parietary, &c, _ | . 
Strengtbening Remedies, are thoſe, which by the Con- 
formity of their Parts, with the Spirits of our Body, rec- 
tify the Alterations which had happen'd in the Humours, 


or the Spirits themſelves, by exciting in them the Motion 


which had been interrupted, either by moderating that 
which is too violent, or by expelling the Impurities. 


cident. They heat of themſelves when being compoſed 
of ſaline and ſulphurous Parts, they increaſe the Agita- 
tion of the Humours in the Body of thoſe who uſe them: 


Such are Wormwood, Ginger, Cinnamon, Pepper, 
Cloves, Nutmeg, Sc. They heat by Accident, when 
in cauſing Obſtructions in ſome Veſſels, the Humours 
which were to run through are ſtopped and ferment in 

them, whence reſults a Heat in the whole Body, ſuch are 


the Narcoticks, Acids, and ſeveral raw Fruits. | 
They cool of themſelves, when being compoſed of a- 


queous and glutinous Parts, they temperate the Acrimo- | 


ny of the Humours, and moderate the Rapidity of their 


Courſe : Such are Lettuces, Porcelain, Bugloſs, the Gums 


Adraganth and Arabic, &c. They cool by Accident, 
when being hot and acrimonious, but in a ſmall Quan- 


tity in a great deal of aqueous Liquor, they ſerve as 


a Vehicle to it to make it penetrate : Such are Brandy, 


Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Sulphur, &c. Theſe acid 


Spirits cool, likewiſe, in fixing and precipitating the 


volatile Salts and Sulphurs of the Body, which by their 


too great Agitation cauſed the Heat: They cool, beſides, 
in puſhing by Urine, becauſe they carry off, and expel 
the Humours, which by their ſojourning, produce in 

the Veſſels a foreign Heat. | 
Remedies are humecting, when being aqueous or phleg- 
matick they increaſe the aqueous Part of the Hu- 
| : mours; 


Remedies heat or cool, either by themſelves or by Ac- 
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mours: Such as Mallows, Porcelain, Lettuce, and Cu- 
cumbers. x 


Remedies dry in four different Manners. 1. When by | 


the Tenuity of their Parts, or their ſulphurous Salts, 


they uſher out thro? the Pores the ſuperfluous Humidities: 
Such are the Sarſaparella, the Schina-Root, Saſſafras, 
Gayac, &c. 2. When by their terreſtrial - and porous 
Parts, they abſorb and blunt the acrimonious Humours : 
Sueh are the Litharge, Terra Sigillata, Lapis Calaminaris, 
Crabs-Eye, Coral, and other alkaline Matters, 3. When 
being cauſtick, they burn the Extremities of the ſmall 
Veſſels, which ſupply the Part with Humour, and form 
there a Trombus, which hinders the Wound from being 
drenched with that Humour as it was before : Such are 
the Vitriol, burnt Allum, Lapis infernalis, red Precipitate, 
and the corrofive acid Spirits. 4. When, being Deter- 
ſives, they cleanſe the Wounds of their Sania; for there 


being then no more Matter to excite a Fermentation, the 


Fleſh grows, and the Cicatrice is formed : Such are the 
Pbagedenic Water, Water of Arquebuſade, the Tinfture of 
Aloes, and of Myrrb, the Ariſtoloches, and other Vulne- 
raries. | . 

Remedies mollify or ſoften, when they are compoſed of 
mucillaginous or ſlimy Parts, and of ſome Salt, which 
ſerve for a Vehicle to make them penetrate: Such are Mal- 

tows, Violets, Line Seeds, and Fenugrec- Seeds. 

Remedies condenſe in two Manners. 1. In drying the 
ſuperfluous Humours: Such are the Sudorificks. 2. In 
congealing the Humour by the Cold they communicate 
to the Part, when they are applied upon it: Such are 
Lead, the Sperm of Frogs, the White of Eggs, cold Water, 
&c. or in,congealing the Humour by Means of the Acid 


they contain: Such are Sorrel, Barberries, Gooſeberries, 
| Strawberries, Oxicrat, and the acid Spirits taken inwardly. 
Remedies rarify or attenuate, when being compoſed of 


ſubtile and penetrating Parts, they divide the Humours 
and render them more fluid: Such are the Spirit of 
Wine, and the volatile Salts. | £ | 
Remedies are ſoporous in two Manners. 1. By cooling 
the Blood a little, and moderating its too great Rapi- 
dity : Such are the Emulfions, Lobochs, and Fomentations, 


2. In carrying a Narcotick or thickening Vapour to the 
Brain, which moderate the Motion of the Spirits, and 


hinders them from circulating with ſo much Impetuo- 
ſity as they did before: Such are Poppies and Opium. 
Remedies are aſtringent in ſeveral Manners: By their 
Stipticity, becauſe being impregnated with a terreſtrial 
and crude Acid, they coagulate eaſily the Humours, by 
the Approximation of the Fibres of the Viſcera: Such 
are the Sumach, Quinces, Medlars, &c. eſpecially before 
8 | 1 A 
They are aſtringent by their . terreſtrial and alkaline 
Parts, becauſe they abſorb the acrimonious Humour 


which cauſed the Looſeneſs and Vomiting : Such are my 


Tincture, Terra Sigillata, Bol, Chalk, &c. 


They are aſtringent in exciting Sweat, becauſe they 


uſher out through the Pores the Cauſe of the Malady, 


ſuch are the Schina-Root, Sarſaparilia, Diaphoretick Anti- 


_mony, c. 


They are aſtringent in Purging, which they do in 


two Manners: The firſt is, when thoſe Remedies, be- 
ſides their purgative Quality, contain terreſtrial or ſtip- 
tick Parts, which, after the Evacuation, remain and 
roduce their Effect: Such are the Ipecacuanha, Rhu- 
vary Myrabolans, Tamarines, &c. The ſecond happens 
by Accident, when after the Evacuation, the Purgative 
has excited, one is hard bound for ſeveral Days after- 


wards, that Effect proceeding” from that the Remedy 


having evacuated a great deal of Humidities, there is 
not enough left in the Inteſtines to humect the Matters. 
They are aſtringent, beſides, when being aperitive, 
they divert the Seroſities which flow into the Inteſtines : 
Such are the Roots of Gramen, &c. | 
Remedies looſen the Abdomen or Belly, either by exci- 
ting in the Body ſome flight purgative Fermentation: 
Such are the Violets, Pruins, Apples, Cherries; or by 
ſoftening and liquifying the Matters: Such are Milk, 
Veal-Broth, the Decoctions of Bouroch and Bugloſs ; 
and the Fomentations and Baths, 
Remedies are digeſtive, or excite Suppuration, by their 
ſaline and penetrating Parts, which rarifying the Hu- 
mours ſtopped, give them Motion and Fermentation 


ſuch are Onions, . Gums, Levana, &c 


and mollifying Parts, they mollify the 


enough to break the Skin; and force its Way through, 
Remedies are reſolutive in three Manners. 
being full of volatile and penetrating Parts this 
the Pores and give an Iſſue to the Humour v 
cauſed the Malady : Such are the volatile eie 
Mertury. 2. When being compoſed of mucillagin. 
Humg | 
had too much Conſiſtence, and diſpoſe it 4 e 
out by the Circulation of the Blood, and of the * 
Humours : Such are Poultices, and the Plaiſters of 1 
lot, and of Mucilago. 3. When being compoſed of - 
and condenſing Subſtances, they appeaſe the too _ 
Motion of the Spirits, which cauſed the Malad on 
hinder them from returning in ſo great a Quantity: 800 
are Lead, Marcaſſites, the Solanum, the He. Ban- t 
, —Gͤ; . ing hs 1 
Remedies are corroſive when they are impregnated Win 
very acrimonious, pricking, and burning Salts Sue] 
are Lapis infernalis, cauſtick Stones, red Precipitate a 
roſrve Sublimate, and Butter of Antimony, nl 
Remedies are inſpiſſating, when being compoſeq gf 
glutinous Parts, they thicken the Humours : Such h 
the Roots of Symphitum, of Althza, Pearl. Bari i 
Gums Adraganth and Arabick, and the Sarcocolla, © 
Remedies are deterſive, when being compoſed of fn. 
line or rarifying Parts, they diſpoſe the Humour towards 
looſening itſelf: Such are the Aloes, Myrrh, Phapede- 
aick-Water, Allum. | | 
Remegies ſtop or hinder the Humours from flowing 
any more on a Part already afflicted, as on a Wound: 
Such are the common Oxycrat, the Oxycrat of Satury 
and the Caſybeat- Mine. | | e 
Cordial or Cardiack Remedies, are thoſe which ſtrengthen 
the Heart, in repairing the exhauſted Spirits, and giving 
the Body more Vigour than it had before, 
There are two Sorts of thoſe Remedies, viz. ratifying, 
And fing. | e 
The fixing by the Tenuity of their Subſtance, and 
their Volatility, increaſe the Motion and Circulation of 
the Humours : Such are the Powder of Viper, the Con- 
fection of Alkermes, Muſe, Ambergreaſe, Cinnamon, &c, 
The fixing, by their Acidity, or narcotick Quality, 
moderates or ſuſpends rhe too impetuous Motion of the 
Spirits: Such are the Spirit of Vitriol, the acid Juices of 
Lemons, Oranges, Gooſecberries, Barberries, and the 
VVV „ | 
Cephalick Remedies are thoſe which being compoſed 
of ſulphurous and ſaline volatile Parts, give an agree- 
able Vapour to the Brain, which, after it has attenuatel 
and diſſipated in Part the coarſer Pituita, revive the ants 
mal Spirits, and excite the Circulations of the Humour: 
Such are Tobacco, Betony, Stechas, Sage, Marjoran, 
Cloves, Thyme, Roſemary, Lavender. | 
' Opthalmick Remedies are thoſe which ſtrengthen and 
cure the Maladies of the Eyes, whereof there are ſert. 
ral Sorts. — Some of them ſtrengthen in heating, when 
the Sight has been debilitated by Want of Spirits, ot 
by a Fluxion of ſome pituitous or phlegmatick Humour: 
Such are Brandy, Fennel Mater, Hungary-Water, &c. The 
others ſtrengthen the Eyes in cooling them, when they 
are red and inflamed : Such are Nurſe's Milk, Planta. 
Water, the White of Eggs, &c. The others cure the 
Eyes in deterging and drying the little Ulcers formed 
them: Such are the Colyrium of Lanfranc, prepared = 
ty, Salt of Saturn, Sugar-Candy, Iris of Florence, Vino 
and the Troches of Rhaſis, 
Dentrifick Remedies, are thoſe which being deterſive, 
and aſtringent, are proper to cleanſe the Teeth, fallen 
them, and ſtrengthen their Ligaments : Such are t , 
Calibeate Wine, the Wood of Lentiſt, red Roſes, are 
Pumice- Stone, burnt Bread, Cream of Tartar : Some ray 
among thoſe Remedies, the Spirits of Vitriol, an k 
Salt, which cleanſe'and whiten the Teeth in a very * 
Time; but corrode and ſpoil them.. ring 
Peftoral or Bechick Remedies, are thoſe which — 
compoſed of oily, ſoft, and temperate Subſtances, ® 
the acrimonious Humours which could fall — po 
Breaſt, and looſen the Phlegm adhering to it? = = 
Milk, Honey, the Taſſilago, the Capillaries, 5 Lin 
ry, the red Poppies, the Bouroch, the Buglaſs, T Figs 
rice, the Root of Althea, Raiſins, Alnondi, Datts, 
6 pag 
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det rſive an 
zeſhies, 


＋ obſtructs the Motion of the Spirits, and hin- 
it 


piſtaſboe· Nuls, and Zujubes. We uſe, likewiſe, 
1 rarifying Remedies in the Maladies of the 
where there is Obſtruction; as in the Aſthma, 


rations 
Soma 


f faline acrimonious, and attenuating Parts, excite 
0 5 


and Fermentation enough in the Stomach, to diſ- 
ous and phlegmatick Matter, which embarraſſes 


he Digeſtion : Such are Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Co- 
Seed, Anniſeed, Fenell, Wormwood, Mint, Lemon, 
4 Orange-Peels. Sometimes alſo, thoſe Fibres of the 
" ach being only relaxed, there want but aſtringent 
— to ſtrengthen them : As Conſerve of Roſes, Con- 
2 of Alkermes, my Tincture, &c. | | 
tick Remedies, thus called becauſe they were ſup- 
gcc to ſtrengthen the Liver, are proper to correct the 
Vices of the Blood : Such are the Chicory, Lattuces, 
Hops Agrimony, Polipody, Fumitary, Rhubarb, Alves, 

Genick Remedies, thus called becauſe uſeful in the 
Maladies of the Spleen, abound with aperitive Salts 
which purge by Urine, and carry off the Obſtructions 
of the Spleen, and of the other Viſcera : Such are the 
(#terach, the Tamaris, the Caper-tree, the Chervil, the 
great Centaury, and the Mars. | | 


ders t 


for 1 Maladies of the Womb, or Matrice, whereof 
there are ſeveral Sorts. Some of them being compoſed 
of ſubtile or ſpirituous ſaline Parts, help that 1 art to- 


wards the Expulſion of what is. hurtful to it: Such are 
| the Troches of Myrrhe, the Oil of Succin, Cinnamon-Wa- 


ter, Caſtoreum, Ariſtoloche, Artemiſia, Matricaria, Me- 


liſa, Rue, Savern, White Marrubium, Saffron, Acorns, ' 


Gum- Ammoniac, Galbanum, Aſſa-fetida, Sagapenum, Opa- 
ponax, Campbir. The others being compoſed of fixed 
or condenſing Parts, appeaſe and abate the Vapours 
which ariſe from the Matrice : Such are Common Water, 
Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Mitre dulcified, and the 
Laudanum, Ces Ape oy, 
Carminative REMEDIES, are thoſe which being com- 
poſed of ſpirituous and faline Parts, rarify and diſſolve 
the coarſe Matter which retained the Winds in the Body, 


and procure their Expulſion, ſuch are Anis: ſeeds. Fennel- 


Seeds, Camomile, Melilot, Cinnamon, Zedoaria, Coriander- 
Steds, 5 


Mie, That there are Herbs, Roots, Flowers, Seeds, Fa- 
rine, Fragments of precious Stones, Waters, Oils, Un- 
guentums, &c. to which are attributed the Qualities 
and Virtues above-mentioned in a particular Man- 
ner, viz. 1 gue 


The Vulnerary HE RBS, are the Agrimony, Bugle, Sa- 
nicle, Alchymilla, Pervinkle, Pulmonary, Veronica, Bru- 
ella, the Capillaries, and ſeveral others. 2 | 

The fve aperitive Roots, are thoſe of Bruſcus, Aſpa- 
ragus, Fennel, Parſly, and Smallage. — Several other 
Roots are alſo aperitive, and as much in Uſe as thoſe, 
dix. thoſe of Gramen, of Eringium, of Marſh-mallows, &c. 
but it pleaſed the Antients to find thus the Number of 
fve aperitive Roots. IP] re i Bw 

The five CAPILLARIES, are the common or black 
Alantum, the white Adiantum, called Capillary of Mont- 
Pelier, the Polytric, the Ceterach or Scolopander, and the 
alvia vite, or Ruta muraria, _ | 


The three Cordial FlowE Rs, are thoſe of Bugloſe, of 


uroch, and of Violet. Several other Flowers could 
be as juſtly called Cordial, as thoſe of Gelly flowers, or 
Res folis, and of Roſes. | 


he four carminative FLOWERs, are thoſe of Camo- 


mile, of Melilot, of Matricaria, and of Anetbum. 
he common Emollient HERBS, are the Malle, 
Marſhmallow, Branc-urſina, Wall-flowers, Mercurialis, 
"tary, Heath, Atriplex, the Roots of white Lillies, &c. 
The four large Col p SkEDs, are thoſe of Gourd, 
ru, Melon, and Cucumber. | 
he Jour ſmall Col op SEEDS, are thoſe of Lattuce, 
Hcelain, Endive, and Chicory. | 
9 7 four great Hor SEEDS, are thoſe of Auis, Fen- 
cuminum, and Carvi. 
a The four ſmall Hor Sz Ds, are thoſe of Smallage, of 
Y, of Ammi, and of Daucus, 
Vol. II. | 


Hyſteric REMEDIES, are thoſe which are employ'd 


PHARMACY. © 809 


The five precious FRAMENrs, are the Hyacinthe, 
Emerald, Saphir, Grenat, and Cornelian. fronts 


Note, That theſe five Fragments are not of much Uſe - 


in Medicine, no more than moſt of the Compo- 
ſitions they uſed to enter into; as Ill prove by my 
Reflections on thoſe Compoſitions. 5 | 


The four Cordial WaTERs, are thoſe of Endive, of 
Chicory, of Bugloſe, and of Scabioſe; to which might 
be added ſeveral other Waters of equal Virtue, as thoſe 
of Carduus Benedictus, of Ulmaria, of Scorſonnary, of 


Oxytriphyllum, of Sorrel, of Meliſſa, of Black Cherries, ; 


and of Bourocb. 


The four antipleuritick War ERS, are thoſe of Scabioſe, 
of Carduus Benedictus, of Taraxacon, and of red Poppies. 


— 


The three ſtomachic Oi ius, are thoſe of Wormwood, of 


Cointes, and of Maſtich. There are others which have 
ſtill more Virtue, as. thoſe of Nutmeg, of Mace, of Coves, 
and of Bays. . 


The three bot UNcuenrTs, are the Unguent of Agrippa, 


the Unguent of Althea, and the Unguent nerval. 


The four cold UncuenTs, are the Album Rhaſis, the 
Populeum, the Cerat of Galen, and the Unguent of Roſes. 


The four FaRIN@A, or Flowers, are thoſe of Barley, 
of Beans, of Broom-rape, and of Lupines : To which are 
often added thoſe of beat, of Lentils, of Line and Fe- 
nagree Seeds. | 9 0 


Note, That having thus far given a general Idea of the 
Qualities and Virtues of the different Remedies, and 
of their different Manner of operating, I'll proceed to 

the Preparation of thoſe Remedies, according, to the 

Rules preſcribed by, the Galenical Pharmacy; ſince I 
have prepared them Already, according to the moſt 

modern Directions of the Chymical Pharmacy, in my 
Treatiſe of Chymiſtry under the Letter C; therefore, 


The Gallenical PHarMacy, is reduced to three gene- 

ral Operations, which are the Election, Preparation, and 

Mixture of the Remedies. 8 50 
The ELecT1on, conſiſts in the Choice of the ſimple 


Drugs the Remedies are compoſed of. To proceed with 
Exactneſs in that Choice, ſeveral Circumſtances are to 
be obſerved, viz. the Places where thoſe Drugs grow, 
the Climate, the Neighbourhood, the Time, the Subſtance, 


Smell, Taſte, Colour, Bigneſs. *h | 

1. As to the Places, ſome Drugs require the Air of 
the Woods or Fields; others the Culture of Gardens; 
ſome aquatick or marſhy, others dry and parched up 
Places ; ſome Mountains and Hills, and others Vallies ; 
ſome Walls and Rocks, others the Sides of Roads, 
Ditches, or Vineyards; ſome fat, and others ſandy 


__ Earths, 


2. As to the Climate, ſome excel in hot, and others 
in cold Countries; thus the Senna of the Levant is much 
more purgative than that which grows in other Coun- 
tries: The Iris and Fennel of Florence, is much better 


than thoſe of England and France. The Cochlearia is 


more abundant, and has more Virtue in England and 
Holland than in France. 7 | i 

3. As to the Neighbourbood, ſome acquire more Virtue 
from the neighbouring Plants, as the Epithym from the 


Thyme, the Caſcata from the Line, the Polypodium and 


Miſſeltoe from the Oak. The others have more Strength 
when they are at a Diſtance from one another, as the 
Coloquintida, 

4. As to the Time, ſome are in their greateſt Vigour 


in the Spring, others in the Summer, and others in 


Autumn; though no very preciſe Time can be fixed in 
that Occaſion ; for according to the Difference of the 
Climates, the Mixt grow flower or quicker. The ge- 
neral Rule is, that Plants are to be gathered, if poſſible, 
in fair Weather, before they ſhoot forth their Seeds : — 
The Fruits, Seeds, Fungus, mult be gathered when they 
are at their full Growth. The Animals muſt be killed 
young, vigorous, and before they have copulated with 
the Female. And the Minerals muſt be dug out of 
the Mines when they have the Bigneſs, Solidity, Weight 
and Colour required. | 
5. As to the Subſtance, the one muſt be compact, as 
the Opium ; the other friable as Scammony, the others 
heavy as Caſſia ligma, others light as Agaric. Some Li- 
quids as common Terebinthine, others hard and dry as 
9 | . +." ofioes, 
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Aloes, others ſoft as the Tamarinds, and others hard as 
the Myrabolans. wes 

6. As to the Smell, ſeveral Remedies are much better 
as they are more odorant, as the Sanders, Saſſafras, and 
Cinnamon, | | | MAL 

7. As to the Taſte, ſome are ſweet as the Liguorice, 
bitter as the Alves, ſour as the Tamarinds, hot as the 
Ginger, ſtyptic as the Acacia. | 

8. As to the Colour, ſome muſt be white as the 
Agaric, black as the Tamarins, red as Sanguis draconis, 


green as the Verdet, blue as the Curcuma, grey as the ; 


alap. | 

5 As to the Length and Bigneſs, ſome muſt be long, 
and moderately big, as the Caſſia, the Vipers, &c. others 
muſt be ſmall as Hart-horns, whith muſt be taken while 
young, and Puppies. | EA. 

The PREPARATION of Remedies, conſiſt in waſhing, 
picking, drying, bumecting, infuſing, maturating, or botl- 
ing them. | 


1. They muſt be waſhed either to cleanſe them of 


the Dirt, as it is done to Roots as ſoon as they are taken 
out of the Ground, or to purify them of ſome acrimo- 
nious Part they contain, thus the Litharge and Tutia are 
waſhed in Water; or to increaſe their Virtue, as when 
Pomatum is waſhed in odorous Water. EP | 

2. They muſt be picked of their coarſe and uſeleſs 
Parts, as Senna is picked of its Sticks and dead Leaves; 

a Sort of String is picked off certain Roots; the Stones 
are picked out of dried Raiſins, thoſe Stones being hard 
and aſtringent. 72 | ELD 

3. They muſt be dried, as the Vegetables and Ani- 
mals which are expoſed to the Sun, or dried from it, 


that the Humidity thereof being diſſipated, they may 


be kept without Corruption. But as the Flowers in 
drying often loſe their Colour and Smell, ſome of them 


muſt be wrapped up in grey Paper, in ſmall Bundles, 


as thoſe of St. Fohnwort, and of little Centaury. For 
red Roſes they muſt be dried quickly in the Sun, for if 
they were dried flowly they would loſe their Colour; 
the large Roots can ſcarce be dried without rotting inſide, 
and we often ſee large Pieces of Rhubarb ſpoiled in the 
Heart, therefore they muſt be choſen of a moderate 
Bigneſs. The Roots of Falap, of Mechoacam, and of 
Briony are cut in Slices, that they may be eaſier dried. 
The Fruits which abound in ſuperfluous Humidity, mull 
be dried in an Oven otherwiſe they rot: Vipers mult be 
faſtened to a String and dried from the Sun. | 


Note, That thoſe Drugs ſhould not be dried too long 
leſt they ſhould loſe the beſt of their Subſtance, 
When dried they muſt be kept in Boxes. 


4. They muſt be humected, thus Szeel- Filings and 
Iron Ruſt muſt be humected with Dew or Rain-Water, 
to open them and increaſe their Virtue. 1 
g. They are infuſed in Liquors, either to diſſolve 
them, as Ceruſe in Vinegar, or to communicate their 
Virtue to the Liquor, as when Rhubarb, Senna, or red 
Roſes, are maturated in Water; or to correct the too 
_ grcat Strength of their Action, as when the Root of 
£ſula is ſteeped in Vinegar before it is uſed ; or to open 
them and increaſe their Virtue, as when Dates are 
| ſteeped in White Wine, or Hydromel, and when An- 
timony 1s maturated in an acid Liquor to render it Eme- 
tick; or to preſerve them as when Fruits, Roots, or 
Animals are preſerved in Brandy or Vinegar, or to ren- 
render them britly, ſo that they may be eaſily pulverized 
as when red-hot Cryſtal and Flints are extinguiſhed in 
Water. 7285 | 

6. They are macerated or put in Digeſtion, as when 
after red Roſes have been pounded, they are put in a 
Pot, covered with Salt, and left thus for ſeveral Months, 
that the Salt and Oil being exalted by Fermentation, a 
greater Abundance of Spirits may be extracted from 
them when they are diſtilled. Honey is made to ſcum 
in Water, then is put in a warm Place for ſeveral 
Months, that by Digeſtion and Fermentation it may 
grow vindus. 

7. They are boiled either to ſoften them, as when the 
Roots of Enula and Althea are boiled to extract a Pulp 
from them, or that they may communicate their Qua- 
lity to the Decoction, as when Tizanes are made; or 
to render them thick, as when the Fuices of Quinces is 
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boiled into Sapa; or to preferve them. 


them, as when the Caſſia is boiled to "TB Or to corre 


* | der 1 
citing Vapours; or to free them of their aden Par | 


as when the Litharge and other Preparati 
are boiled with Oil or Greaſe; or SUE Lea 
Strength, as when Rhubarb is torrified to 99g, 
more aſtringent, the Alum calcined to render it > * 

8. They are ſawed or cut, as the Woods lache 
the Herbs, raſped as Hart. horn, filed as Iron and » ; 
broken or bruiſed as Roots and dried Fruits. OY 

9. They are reduced into Powder, either 
the Farine, or in a Mortar as the Senna 
or on a Porphyry with a Muller, as the 
Pearls. 

1. The Mixture of Remedies, conſiſts in mi 
uniting them together, in order to form Co 
E _ Ne that Mixture we muſt firſt 
the Ingredients which unite naturally toge 
thoſe which cannot be united but Y Mr _ 
Example, unites very well with fat Subſtances, but itc i 
not mix but imperfectly with watry ones; therefore th 
Mixture thereof muſt be made in a Mortar, as in the 


in a Mill a 
5 Rhubarb 
Cor al, and 


Xing and 
Mpoſitiong 
Aiſtinguih 


Preparation of the Unguentum Nutritum, or Buer , 


Saturn: Spirit of Salt ſeems to mix eaſily with the Spirt. 
of Wine, which notwithſtanding, the Mixture js * 
intimate when they are made to circulate together in 
circulatory Veſſel, as in the Preparation of Spirit of 90 
dulcified, Some Oil of Cinnamon, or other Eſſence, is 
mixed with Sugar-candy in Powder to make the Olo. 
faccharum, that the Oil being thereby rarified in the 
Parts of the Sugar, may be diſſolved with it in watery 
Liquors : Turpentine is mixed with Yolk of Eggs to 
render it diſſoluble in Decoctions. 8 

2. One muſt know the Means to be uſed for the 
Mixture of Drugs; for it ſuffices ſometimes to agitate 
them together in a Mortar, as Powders ; and when Mer. 
cury is to be extinguiſhed in Turpentine : Sometimes 
they mult be beaten a long Time, as when Flowers are 
mixed with Sugar for Conſerves, when Maſſes for Pills, 
and Troches are to be made; ſometimes they muſt be 
diſſolved in Aqua fortis, as when ſome chymical Prepa- 
rations are made on Metals: Sometimes it is necef 
to boil them thgether, as Sugar and Honey, with Juices, 
Decoctions, and Infuſions, to make Syrups, and ſeveral 
other Compoſitions : Sometimes there muſt be a Con- 
ſumption of the Humidity at a flow Fire, after the 
Mixture, as in the Preparation of ſome Ele&uaries, 


Sometimes they muſt be mixed together with the Biſtor- | 


ter, as Pulps and Powders in Sugar and Honey: Some- 
times they muſt be liquified together, as Wax, Reſine, 
and Pitch with Oils : Sometimes they muſt be melted by 
a violent Fire, as Metals, and ſeveral Minerals which 
are put in Fuſion together: Sometimes they are ama 
gamed, as Mercury with Gold and Silver. 7 
3. An Order muſt be obſerved in the Mixture of the 
Drugs; for ſome muſt be mixed before the others; for 


Example, in the Compoſitions the Pulps muſt be mixed 
before the Powders, and the Powders before the Eſſences; Y 


odorous and volatile Ingredients muſt be commonly ft 


for the End, leſt their Virtue ſhould be altered by Heat 


and Agitation; the Scammony, Aloes, and other Gums 
clotten in the Electuaries, if they be mixed while the 
Matter is yet too hot, therefore one muſt wait til it be 
almoſt cold: The Wax and Pitch are not to be mixed ot 
melted in Plaiſters, till the Litharge or Mimicum, c 
Ceruſe, if it enters into them, be done. ; 
When Tablettes or Lozenges are made, where no Acid 
enters, the Liquor muſt be mixed at once with the Sog 
to make them boil together; but if it be wanted to pte. 
pare acid Lozenges, as thoſe of Berberies, of Lemon, e 
Pomegranates, the Juice ought not to be mixed but J 
Degrees with the Sugar over the Fire, and dried in my 
portion; for if the Juice that is to be employ'd = 
was put all at once, one could not give the e Y 
Coction, Conſiſtence enough to form Lozenges © 5 
for when it is wanted to make the Sal pohcbretnt 5 
Sulphur is mixed with the Saltpetre before the n. 
thrown into the red-hot Crucible, and in the bs er 
of Sal prunellæ, the Salpetre is put into Fuſion, 
the Sulphur be mixed with it. {tence 
4. The Compoſition muſt be of a good 2 50 
kept in a dry ah and if it be liquid, as Electus cor” 
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uſt be ſtirred, from Time to Time, with a Spatula, to 


giv 


+ Room for the Fermentation. 


, That thoſe theorical Reflections, on the Prepara- 
| ai of Remedies, are not the only ones which could 
| 10 made on thoſe important Subjects; but as all the 
others are interſperſed throughout theſe Treatiſes, it 
would ſmell too much of Repetition, to make them 

alſo in this Place: Therefore Fll proceed to reduce 
thoſe general Rules into Practice, in the Preparation 
of the different Remedies our Pharmacopæa is to con- 
tain ; beginning with thoſe which are attended with 
leaſt Trouble and Difficulty, ſuch as Decoct ions. 


A DzcocTion, of the Latin decoquere, 10 boil, is 
made to diflolve the active and uſeful Subſtances of a 
mixt into a proper Liquor; or to ſoften thoſe Mixts, 
o that a Pulp may be extracted from them. 

The Matters moſt commonly employ'd in Decoctions, 
are Animals and Vegetables; ſometimes alſo Minerals, 
zz Antimony and Quickſilver, — The Liquors uſed for 
Decoffions, are Water, Wine, Vinegar, Milk and Whey. 

As the Decoctions muſt be different according to our 
different Intentions, it is difficult to eſtabliſh Rules with 
regard to the Quantity of Water and Ingredients em- 
— 1 What can be ſaid in general is, that the more 


hard and compact the Drugs are, the more Liquor is 


wanted to boil them. | | Se 

A Decoction muſt be ſometimes preceded by Infuſion, 
that the Liquor may have Time enough to extract the 
Subſtance of the Mixts; as in a Decoction of the Woods, 
viz. Sarſaparilla, Schina, Saſſafras, Gayac, and Box. 
One muſt avoid, as much as poſſible, boiling the 
Aromats, becauſe their volatile Principles, which are the 
moſt eſſential, are diſſipated in boiling : Therefore it 
is beſt to put them in the hot Liquor to infuſe, in a 
Veſſel well covered. | | | | 
When we make a Decoction of ſeveral Ingredients, 


we muſt begin, for Example, by boiling the Barley, the 


Chips of Hartſhorn and Ivory, the Roots of Gramen, 
for Fat an Hour at a moderate Fire ; putting afterwards 
the other Roots newly gathered (well waſhed and pick- 


ed of their Hearts or Strings, and cut in ſmall Pieces) 


to boil for a Quarter of an Hour; proceeding to the 
Frits after they have been pared and ſtoned, and cut 
in Pieces, if they be large; then the Herbs chopp'd, 


and the Seeds bruiſed; concluding by the Flowers and 
| Liquorice, which muſt be boiled but very little: The 


whole is thrown afterwards into an earthen Pan, or 
pewter Baſon, over the Cinnamon bruiſed, the Sanders, 
the Saſſafras raſped, and the other Aromats ; the Veſſel 


then is cover'd; and when the Decoct ion is cool, it is 


ſtrained, and afterwards left to ſettle, that it may be 
decanted clear, ? - 


If Animals, as Craw-fiſh, Frogs, or Vipers, are to be 


employ d in the Decoction, they muſt be always put at 
e Beginning; but then the Decoction is to be made 


over a flow Fire, leſt there ſhould be a too great Diſſi- 


ation of the eſſential and volatile Salts. 


Note, That as the Diſorders of the Head are moſt com- 


monly the moſt dangerous, the Head being conſidered 


lides as the nobleſt Part of our Body, fince it is 
ſuppoſed the chief Reſidence of the rational Soul, we'll 
gin all our Preparations by thoſe which are accounted 
Proper for the Maladies of the Head; deſcending 
from thence to the Breaſt, from the Breaſt to the Sto- 
nach, and thus progreſſively. Therefore our firſt 
| Preſcription will be for a Cephalick Decoction. 


Cepbalick Deceftion. —Take Miſſeltoe and Cloves, of 
an x Drachms ; of Juniper-Berries three Ounces 
9 0 of Sage, of Betony, of Marjoram, of each a 

0 ul and let them be boiled, according to the 
dove Directions, in three Quarts of common Water, 


da Facet, which is always beſt for all Sorts of 


Note, That the Juniper-Berries muſt be bruiſed, and 
when together with the Flowers they have boiled two 
three Gallops, the Decoction muſt be thrown into 
an earthen Pan, and well covered till it be cold. —It 


cannot be kept longer than two Days in hot, and 
four in cold Weis 15 8 


to kill the Worms and purify the Blood. Doſe. 


Virtues. — For the Epileſpfy, - Apoplexy, Lethargy. 
Doſes. — From two Ounces to fix. 

A Cordial Decoftion. —Take the Roots of Scorzonere, 
of Solomon Seal, of Gramen, of Tormentil, of each 
half an Ounce. Flowers of Boroch, Bugloſs, Violets, 
Roſes, of each as much as one can take with his Fingers 
Ends; of raſped Liquorice three Drachms, Let the 


whole boil in three Quarts of Spring Water, to the Di- 


minution of a third Part. a 


Note, That the Roots, having been cut in Pieces and 
bruiſed, muſt boil half an Hour before the Flowers 
and Liquorice are put in the Decoction; and after 
they are put in, the Decoction muſt boil a Quarter of 
an Hour longer, and afterwards be taken off the Fire ; 


and when half cold, it is ſtrained through a Piece of 
Linnen Cloth or Flannel. | 


Virtues. —It fortifies the Heart, and reſiſts to the Ma- 
lignity of the Humours. Doſe. — From two Ounces 
to ſix. 5 b | 
A Peforal Decoction.— Take two Ounces of. Jar- 
Raiſins ſtoned, fifteen Dates, two Ounces of Jujubes, 
an Ounce of Pearl-Barley ; let the whole boil in three 
Points of common Water to the Conſumption of a third 
Part, and towards the End of the Coction add half an 
Ounce of Liquorice bruiſed, the Leaves of Maiden-Hair, 


Ground Ivy, and Tuſſilago, of each a Handful ; let 
the whole macerate together for the Space of a Quarter 


of an Hour, and then ſtrain the Decoction. 


Note, That the Raiſins and Dates muſt be ſtoned, and 
Ing. the 


the Jujubes choſen very freſh; and in ſtrain 
Decoction it muſt be done with Expreſſion. 


Virtues.— It is proper to excite Expectoration, for 


an inveterate Cough, and to looſen the tenacious Mat- 
ters, which obſtructing the Bronchia of the Lungs ſtops 
the Reſpiration. Doſe. —— From two Ounces to ſix. 

A bitter Decoction.— Take the Tops of little Cen- 


taury, the Leaves of Agrimony, Flowers of Camomile, 
of each half a Handful, two Drachms of Gentian-Root, 
of Seeds of Carduus Benedictus, and of Lemon, of each 
a Drachm and a half; White Wine and Spring Water, 


of each a Pint and a half; let it boil till it be reduced to 


Note, That the Seeds muſt be bruiſed, the Gentian-root 


cut in ſmall Pieces, and boiled together in the Water, 


then the Summits, the Leaves, Flowers, and White- 
Wine, ſhall be added to it, and left to boil to the 
Conſumption of half the Humidity ; afterwards it 
ſhall be ſtrained with Expreſſion, If it be wanted to 
render that Decoction purgative, ſix Drachms of 
Senna, one of Rhubarb, and four Scruples of Salt 
of little Centaury, muſt be put to infuſe in it, warm, 
for a whole Day. tf hag. | | | 


Virtues. —It is proper to expel intermittent Feavers, 


Glaſs in the Morning faſting, and another at Night. 
Note, alſo, That we often ſee that the bitter Remedies 


are febrifuge, becauſe the ſaline and ſulphurous Sub- 
ſtance which compoſe the bitter, is proper to rarify 
and diſſolve the Matter, which forms the Obſtruc- 


tions and cauſes the Feaver. 


A FTIR Decoction.— Take two Ounces of Sarſa- 
parilla, China and Contrayerva Roots, of each an Ounce, 
of Crude:Antimony coarſely pounded and tied in a Piece 


of Linen-Cloth, four Ounces : Let them be infuſed, 


warm, for twelve Hours in four Quarts of common 
Water ; and let them boil afterwards to the Conſump- 
tion of a third Part, and towards the End add fix 


Drachms of Liquorice ſcraped and bruiſed, and eight 
Drachms of Saſſafras. e | 


Note, That the Roots and Antimony muſt be put in an 
carthen Veſſel and Water poured over them; then 
the Veſſel is covered, and put in Digeſtion on hot 
 Embers, or near a ſlow Fire for ten or twelve Hours 
after which the Decoction is made to boil to the Di- 
minution of a third Part, adding towards the End of 
the Operation the Saſſafras and the Liquorice. When 
the Decoction is half cold it muſt be ſtrained with 


_ Expreſſion | 
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ſumption of a third Part; then let it be ſtrained with 
Expreſſion. _ TT, os 
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Expreſſion, and left to ſettle, to be ſtrained once Note, That the Barley, Hart's Horn, and th 


more through a Flannel to make it clear. 


| Virtues, —It is proper for the Rheumatiſm, to expel 
the bad Humours by Perſpiration, and to ſtop the Go- 
norrhæa. The Doſe is from two Ounces to ſix, or a 


Glaſs- full four times a Day. 


A deterſive Decoftion for Clyſters, — Take whole Bar- 
ley, Bran, Leaves of Agrimony, of Mercurialis, of 
Plantain, of each a Handful, and two Drachms of Lin- 
ſeed ; let them boil in two Quarts of common Water, to 
the Conſumption of a third Part. — This Decoction is 
ſtrained with Expreſſion; and is proper to ſtop a 
Looſeneſs. | 


Note, That deterfrve Decoctions are ſometimes made in 
Milk, or in Broth, of a Sheep's Head boiled with the 
Wool on; and ſometimes in Broth of Tripe. 


A common emollient Decoftion. — Take the Leaves of 


| Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Parietary, Violets, Mercu- 
rial, of each a Handful; of Flowers of Camomile and 


Mellilot, of each half a Handful. Put them to bail to- 
gether in ſeven Pints of common Water, to the Con- 


Note, That this Decoction looſens the Humours, and 
diſpoſes them to Evacuation. To render the Decoction 

more cooling, there muſt be added to the Herbs above- 
mentioned, Chicory, Cucumber, and Porcelain: It is 
made Hyſterick, by adding Leaves of Matricaria, Rue, 
and Elder-Flowers ; Carminative by the Addition of 
Anis, Fennel, and Coriander-Seeds, Juniper-Berries, 
Mint, and Origanum. 5 

Note alſo, That next to Decoction comes Tizane. 


Pris ax, or Tizans, vulgarly called, in Engliſh, 


Diet-Drink, comes from the Greek Verb, ligen, Which 


ſignifies to ſeparate the Rind or Huſk, becauſe the Tixane 
of the Antients was Pearl-Barley ; but the Tizane of the 
Moderns is made of whole Barley, 55 
The Tizane differs from Decoction only in that it is 
not ſo much loaded with Drugs; for as it is uſed for 


common Drink, it is render'd as little diſagreeable as 


poſſible. A good common Tizane is made as follows. 
For a common Tizane. — Take a Handful of whole 
Barley, bearded and freed of its Impurities, let it boil in 
ten Quarts of common Water, to the Conſumption of a 
third Part; afterwards add to it half an Ounce of ſcraped 


and bruiſed Liquorice ; and let a Tizane be done accord- 


ing to Art, 


Note, That the Barley muſt be bearded, well cleanſed 
and waſhed in Water, and after it has boiled in Water 
to the Conſumption of a third Part, the Decoction 
mult be poured boiling hot into an earthern Pan over 
the Liquorice, and when cold muſt be ſtrained. — 
This Tizane quenches the Thirſt, cools and ſoftens the 
Acrimony of the Humours, temperates a Fever, and 
moderates a Cough : It 1s given to the Sick for their 
common Drink, Some add to this Tizane ſome Slices 
of Lemon, others ſome Coriander-Seeds, or a little 


Piece of Cinnamon. To render it a little Aperitive, 


one may add to it the Roots of Gramen; and Jujubes, 
Raiſins, and Golden Pippins, to make it more pectoral. 


An aperitive Tizane. — Take the Roots of Gramen, of 
Althæa, and of Strawberry Buſhes, of each an Ounce ; 
and after they have boiled in two Quarts of common Wa- 
ter, to the Conſumption of a fourth Part of the Humi- 
dity, add to it half an Ounce of Liquorice. 


Note, That this Tizane is dieuretick, that it moderates 


the Heat of the Reins and of the Bladder, makes a 


Clap run, and carries off the Inflammation. It is uſed 
for common Drink. One may add to it, if it be 
judged proper, a Drachm of Sal-prunellæ, or of other 
aperitive Salt, on each Point of Tizane, to render it 
more dieurctick. 


An aſtringent Tizane. — Take two Ounces of whole 
Barley; an Ounce of Chips of Hart's Horn; half an 


Ounce of Tormentil's Roots, and a Handful of Barber- 


ries, Let them boil in three Quarts of Water, to the 
Conſumption of a third Part, 


_ diſtilled Vinegar, 


_ notwithſtanding what ſeveral Authors have not minded, 
who ſtuff ſo much their Decoctions and Infuſions with 


Example, is ſufficient to extract the Subſtances of the 


M A CT. 


e 
til's Roots, muſt boil half an Hour in Va Orme, 


then the Barberries are added to it, and after the 1 
boiled together a Quarter of an Hour more FE = 
coction is left to cool, to be ſtrained after it 5 
cold. This Tizane is good to ſtop a Looſenefs and 
Hemorrhages ; and is uſed for common Drink 7 
can be render'd ſtill more aſtringent, by making i 


with calybeate Water, 
Note alſo, That Infufions are next in Order, 


Inxus10n, comes from the Latin Word infunty, 
to ſteep. | 4 

Drugs are infuſed, either to ſoften them, as when 
Dates are ſteeped in Hydromel ; or to correct them, to 
temperate their Acrimony, as when the Root of Efuls i 
put to infuſe in Vinegar; or to extract their Subſtance 
and Virtue, as when Senna, Rhubarb, Myrabolans or 
Agarick, are put to infuſe in common Water, or in 
Juices. | 
The Liquors commonly employed for Infufons, called 
in Terms of Chymiſtry, Menſtruum, are common and 
diſtilled Waters, Whey, Juices of Plants, Rain-Water 
Dew, Wines, Brandy, Spirit of Wine, diſtilled or no: 


Me cannot preſcribe certain Rules for the Proportions 
of dried Drugs and Liquors, becauſe Infuſions like De- 
coctions are differently made, according to the different 
Intentions of the Phyſicians ; ſometimes weak and ſome. 
times ſtrong ; but it muſt be obſerved, that as the Li- 
quor cannot be impregnated but with the Quantity of 
Subſtance neceſſary to fills its Pores, it is needleſs to put 
to infuſe more than a certain Quantity of Drug; it is 


Drugs, that there is ſometimes four times more than th 
Quantity of Liquor can contain. Is 
To make Infuſions with Prudence and Utility, one 
muſt know the Nature of the Subſtance of the Drugs, 

which are to be infuſed, in order to give them a conve- 
nient Diſfolvent. All Sorts of Liquor is not capable to 
extract the Virtues of all Sorts of Mixts. Water, for 


Senna, Rhubarb, Tamarinds, Ec. but it is not proper 
to receive thoſe of the Jalap, Tar, Turbith; there are 
wanted for thoſe reſinous Mixts, ſulphurous Liquors, as 
Brandy, Spirit of Wine, or others, which ſhould be of 
a Nature to diſſolve the Reſines: Water looſens, it is 
true, ſome ſmall Quantity of a diaphoretick Sulphur 
from Antimony, when it is put to infuſe, or to ball 
in it; but if it be wanted to extract the vomitive Qua: 
lity of that Mineral, which conſiſts in a faline Sulphur, 
it muſt be put to infuſe in an acid Liquor, and thus of 
others, which is much better learn'd in Chymiſtry, than 
in the Galenical Pharmacy. 5 

The Time to be employ'd in Infuſſons is not limited; 
for as the Mixts are more or leſs hard; and their Fri 
ciples more or leſs difficult to be looſen'd ; there 1s like- 
wiſe more or leſs Time required for it. But to procect, 
I'll begin by a ſimple and common Cathartick Infuþn. 

For a common Cathartick, or purgative Infufol.— 
Take three Drachms of Senna, a Scruple of Salt of Tar 
tar, let them be infuſed warm for a whole Night, in h. 
a Pint of common Water; then let the Infuſion be ſtran- 
ed, with Expreſſion for one Doſe. 


Note, That the Senna, and the Salt of Tartar, mult be 
put together in a glazed earthern Pot, and the you 
having been poured hot over it, the Pot 1s placed 
a whole Night on hot Embers. The next m—_ 
the Infuſion muſt be made to ſimmer over the 8 
and afterwards ſtrained through the Flannel with 


preſſion. This Infuſion is purgative, and 1 — By 
lieved, that the Senna purges more melancholy t ty 
other Humours. ES th 

Three Drachms of Senna are ſufficient to we fur 
nate ſix Ounces of Water, for if there was more " an 
in, the Water could not extract more . ba 
cauſe a certain Quantity of Liquor cannot 1 1 : Li 
certain Quantity of Subſtance. If inſtead o of 


Decoction be uſed, the Diſſolution of the Subſtance 
- Eg 


che Senna will be leſs, becauſe the Water of the Decoc- 
ion is already impregnated with ſome Subſtance. But as 
* principal End propoſed in giving the Infuſion of 
ck. is to purge, it is better to uſe common Water than 

Decoction. The Doſe of Senna, in the Infuſion, is 
6 always the ſame; for ſometimes there are only 
. Drachms preſcribed, ſometimes but a Prachm and 
wy: and ſometimes a Drachm, according to the In- 
5602 one has, that the Purgative ſhould be more 


or leſs ſtrong. It is proper to make the Infuſion 


immer, or to boil ſlightly, before it is ſtrained, to 
facilitate the Separation of the Subſtance of the Senna. 
The Salt of Tartar is added here, to ſerve as a Vehicle, 
and Corrective, for it not only renders the Water 
more penetrating to extract the Jincture of the Sen- 
na; but it likewiſe rarifies and diſſolves the viſcous 
| dubſtance, which is ſeparated from that Leaf, and hin- 


ders it, conſequently, from faſtening itſelf as Glue to 


the inward Membranes of the Inteſtines, and cauſe 


there certain Prickings and Irritations, called Gripes. . 


Sometimes Rhubarb, Agarick, Myrabolans, or Ta- 
marinds, are infuſed with Senna. If Senna purges ra- 


ther melancholy than any other Humour, it is becauſe 


its being compoſed of fixed Parts, it has a greater Diſ- 


pes to faſten itſelf to that terreſtrial and fixed 


Note, That next come Apozems. 


The ArozEMs, are ſtrong Decoctions, of ſeveral 
Sorts of Roots, Herbs, Fruits, Seeds, and other Parts 


of Plants, appropriated in Virtues to the Maladies for 


which they are given: Thoſe Apozems can be render'd 
Purgatives, by making to infuſe in -them purgative 
Drugs: As we'll fee hereafter. 5 ans; 
For an alterating and aperitive Apozem. — Take the 
Roots of Gramen, of Parſley, of Aſparagus, and white 
Tartar, of each half an Ounce ; wild Cherries, Kentiſh 
Chenies, and dried French-Beans, of cach three Drachms; 
the Leaves of Chicory, of Parietary, of Sellery, of Cher- 
yi, of each a Handful: Let them boil together in 
three Quarts of common Water to the Conſumption of 
a third Part; and ſtrain it afterwards with Expreſſion. 
Virtues. — It is proper to raiſe the Obſtructions of the 
Liver, of the Spleen, of the Meſentery, and of the Ma- 
rice; and for the Stone and Gravel. - 
Glaſs full twice a Day. 8 


Note, That the Tartar muſt be coarſely pulverized, the 
Roots well cleanſed, bruiſed, and cur in ſmall Pieces, 
and put together to boil for about half an Hour in the 
Water; adding, afterwards, the Fruits opened, and 
the French Beans bruiſed; and when the Decoction 
ſhall have boiled for a Quarter of an Hour longer, 
the Herbs hatched muſt be thrown into it; and then 
it ſhall be left to boil to the Conſumption of a third 
Fart; and afterwards taken off the Fire, and when 
half cold, ſtrained through a Cloth with Expreſſion, 
This is the Apozem, One might add bp this Apozem, 
the Craw-fiſh, the Rinds of Tamariſc, of Capet-Tree, 
and ſeveral other Ingredients of the ſame Virtue, But 
this Deſcription is but a Model, it is to a Phyſician to 
Judge in the Occaſions what is to be added or dimi- 
niſhed, I do not employ ſo great a Quantity of Ingre- 
dients for the Quantity of Water, as it is uſual in the 
eſcriptions of {pozems, but I am ſure that the two 
Quarts of Decoction remaining, will be as much im- 


* 


[gated of the Subſtance of the Drugs as they can 


be. One may make on this Model, Peltoral Apozems, 
with Pectoral Drugs; Cephalick, with Cephalick Drugs; 


and Hyterick, with Hylterick Drugs. 


For a bitter Apozem. — Take two Ounces of Chicory, 
i Ounce of Gentian-Root, half an Ounce! ef. Peruvian 
k; a Handful of Fumitery, Flowers of little Centau- 
, and of St. John-Wort, of each half a Handful: Let 
them boil in two Quarts of common Water, to the Con- 
umption of a fourth Part, then ſtrain it with Expreſſion; 
and in the Colature, put to infuſe two Drachms of Rhu- 
d cut in ſmall Pieces; and tied hard' in a Piece of 
Linen-Cloth 5 diſſolving in it, afterwards, three Drachms 
1. Syrup of Wormwood, and two Drachms of ſolutive 
*Uar of Mars: Then the Apozem is made. 
e ere 400674 10 731% 


The Doſe is a 


ACK _ 


Note, That the Roots muft be cut in ſmall Pieces, the 
Quincquina bruiſed, and the Herbs hatched. 8 
Virtues. — This Apozem is very good to ſtrengthen 
a Stomach too much relaxed, or full of Glairs: It riſes 
the Obſtructions, cures the intermittent Fevers, and ex- 
cites the Appetite. The Daſe is a ſmall Glaſs, warm, 


Morning and Evening ; which is continued for ſeveral 
Days ſucceſſively. | 8 


Note alſo, That a bitter Broth can be made, in Balneo 
Ma,nriæ, in the following Manner. — Take two Pounds 
of a Fillet of Veal, without Fat and Skin, and cut in 
ſmall Slices; Leaves and Roots of Chicory, and of 
Chervil, of each fix Handfuls; Water-Creſſes, and 
Fumatery, of each three Handfuls ; an Ounce of Gen- 


tian-Root, three Drachms of Rhubarb, a Handful of 


Flowers of little Centaury, two Ounces of Juniper- 
Berries; half an Ounce of ſoluble Tartar of Mars. 


mixed together in an earthern Pot, with the Tartar of 
Mars; and having added to it five or fix Ounces of 


Water, the Pot mult be cover'd, well ſtopped with 


Plaiſter, and put to boil in Balneo Mariz for fix” or 

ſeven Hours; and afterwards all it contains ſhall be 

ſtrained with a ſtrong Expreſſion. „ 
Virtues. — This Apozem has the ſame Virtues as the 
preceding one, and is a little nouriſhing; it is good for 
the Hydropſy, yellow Jaundice, the Retention of the 
Menſes, and the Scurvey.— The Doſe is a ſmall Glaſs 
twice or thrice a Day. ogy do 


For a ;Cephalick and Purgative Apozem, — Take the 
Roots of Jilly*Flowers, of Sea Pzony, and Mizzletoes, 


of each half an Ounce; Roſemary and Sage of each half 
a Handful ; put them to boil in two Quarts of common 
Water, to the Conſumption of a fourth Part; and in the 
Colature made without ExpreMon, put to infuſe warm, 


for fifteen Hours, fix Drachms of Senna, two Drachms , 


of Troches of Agarick, one Drachm of Juniper-Berries, 
three Drachms of ſoluble Tartar, ſtraining the Infuſion, 


afterwards, with Expreſſion to the Colature add ſolutive 


Syrup of Roſes, compoſed with Agarick, and Syrup of 


Purgative Apozem: || 


Flowers of Peach: Trees, of each two Ounces; for a 


! 


The Roots ſhould be cleanſed and cut in ſmall Pieces, 
the Rhubarb tied in a Piece of Cloth, the Herbs and 
Flowers hatched, the Berries bruiſed, and the whole 


— 


Virtues, —It purges all Sorts of Humours, eſpecially 


the Pituita from the Brain. 


it, for ſeveral Days lucceflively. _ 


Note, That on this Model can be prepared purgative 


Apozems of different Qualities ; by appropriating the 
- \ Remedies to the Nature of the Maladies for which 

they are adminiſtered, The Decoctions of purgative 
Aßpozems muſt be made light, that there may be 
Room in their Pores for the Purgatives which are put 
to infuſe in them. y - 


Note alſo, That Fuleps are the next in Order. 
. JoLze, or Jol RB, is a Perfan Name, which figni- 


fies ſweet Draughts; the Greeks call it Co,, and the 
Latins Julepus, and Fulapium, or Hydroſaccharum. It is 


a Mixture of Syrups, and diſtilled Waters, or light De- 
coctions, the Preparation whereof is commonly of an 


Ounce of Syrup, en ſix Ounces of Water or Decoction. 


Juleps are made of different Syrups, and of different 
Liquors, according to the Maladies for which there are ad- 
miniſtered. They may be render'd ſour either with acid 


Spirits or Juices; they are not prepared but when they 


are wanted, becauſe they cannot be kept longer than two 

or three Days in Winter; and about twenty-four Hours 

in Summer in a cool Place: Juleps are never mixed with 
re... | 25 


1 


For a Pecforal Fulep. — Take half an Ounce of Syrup 
6f Jujubes, an equal Quantity of Syrup of Poppies; Wa- 


ter df Scabioſe and of Borrage, of each two Ounces 3 
ſhake them well together in a Phial, and the Julep is 


made; which ſerves for one Doſe only 


W 


Virtues.— It humects the Breaſt, ſweetens the Acrimo- 
nious, or Salt Seroſities which fall upon it; and facili- 
tates Expecto ratio. ln 
For * eric Fulep. — Take the diſtilled Waters of 

9 : Aueliſa, 


E n the f The Doſe is from three 
Ourices to ſix; taking every Day one or two Glaſſes of 
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Meliſſa, and of Mugwort, of each two Ounces; one 
Ounce of Orange-Flowers, two Drachms of Cinnamon; 
one Ounce of Mugwort; Tincture of Caſtor, and oleous 
aromatick volatile Salt, of each four Drops: Mix them 
well together for a Julep of one Doſe. | 
Virtues, —It diſſipates the Vapours fortifies, and pro- 
voke the Menſes. 19135 a 
For a fetid hyſterick Julep.— Take an Ounce and a 
half of the beſt Aſſafætida, and ſtir it well in ſix Ounces 
of Black Cherry-Water, in a cold Mortar till it grows 
milky. , | 
| ro AER is good to ſtrengthen the Matrice, to 
rovoke the Menſes, and to diſſipate the Vapours. — 
be Doſe, is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. | 
For a camphorate hyſterick Julep. — Light two Drachms 
of Camphire, and extinguiſh it in two Drachms of Spring 
Water, fo often as it may be entirely conſumed, and 
then ſtrain the Liquor. BEE. 
Virtues. —It is good for the Vapours, to ſtrengthen 
the Matrice, and the Brain, and to provoke the Menſes. 
Ahe Doſe, is from two Ounces to eight. If the 
Camphire was extinguiſhed in Water of Mugwort, 
inſtead of common Water, the Remedy would prove 
mare efficacious. | | 


5 Note, That next come Emulſions. 
EmMu1s10ny came from the Latin emulgere, to milk; 


for in fact this Remedy approaches very near the Colour 


and Conſiſtence of Milk: It is extracted from Almonds, 
Cold Seeds, or Fruits diſſolved in diſtilled Water, which 
are ſtrained hard, and edulcorated with Sugar or Syrups. 
For a common Emulſion. —Take Sweet Almonds ex- 
coricated or blanched, the Seeds of Cucumbers and of 
white Poppies, of each two Drachms, half an Ounce of 
double refined Sugar; pound them together in a marble 
Mortar, pouring over them gently, and by Intervals, a 
little of a Decoction of Barley, till the whole be reduced 
into a Paſte, and a Pint of Barley- Water having been 


added to it, it mult be ſtrained with Expreſſion for an 


Emulſcon. e | 
_ Virtues. —It is proper to humect, and to quench Thirſt 
in acute Maladies ; in violent Fevers, in the Pleuriſy, in 
the Rheumatiſm and to ſoften the Acrimony of the Urine. 
7 The Doſe is a Glaſs full, or about four Ounces. 


For a pectoral Emulſion, — Take twelve ſweet Al- 
monds blanched ; fix Drachms of the four great cold 


Seeds; half a Drachm of Seeds of Poppies ; beat them 
in a Mortar of Marble ; pouring, by Degrees, over it 
half a Pint of a Decoction of Barley, Jujubes, and 
Maiden-Hair: Then ſtrain it with Expreſſion; and in 
the Colatura mix Syrup of Althea, and of Tuſſilage, 
of each an Ounce and a half: For three Doſes of E- 


mulſion. ee | 
Virtues. — This Emulſion is proper to humect and 


ſoften the Acrimony of the Breaſt, to excite Expectora- 
tion, to appeaſe a Cough, to provoke Sleep, which it 
will procure ſtill better, if an Ounce of Syrup of white 
Poppies be added to it. — A Glaſs full for a Doſe. 
For a cooling and aperitive Emulſion. — Take one 
Ounce of the four cold Seeds; the Seeds of Althæa and 
of white Poppies, of cach one Drachm : Ler them be 
| pounded in a Marble Mortar, pouring ſlowly over them 
a Quart of Decoction of the Roots” of Althea, and of 
Parley; ſtrain it with Expreſſion ; and to the Colatura 
add four Ounces of Syrup of Marſh-mallows. | 
Virtues. —Ir is proper to expel, gently, the Sand from 
the Reins and Bladder, to temperate and ſoften the A- 
crimony of the Urine, when it proceeds from a Clap, 
or from another Cauſe. 2. SHA 30 ; 
Nite, That one may. add in thoſe Emulſions Seeds of 
| Nettles, of Parlley, of Anis, and likewiſe a Drachm 
of Sal prunellæ, to render them more aperitive. | 


For an aſtringent Emul/ion, — Take twelve ſweet. Al- 
monds, blanched ; the Seeds of Plantain, of white Pop- 
pies, of Quinces, and Sumach, of each a Prachm and a 
half; pound them in a Mortar, pouring over them by 
Degrees two Pints of a Decoction of Barley, or Roots of 
Plantain, and of Betony:; then ſtrain it with Expreſſion; 
and to the Colature add Syrups of dried Roſes and of 
Berberies, of each two Ounces, for four or five Doſes of 
Enilllſion. | | * Þ 


Potion. 
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- Virtues. This Emulſion is proper to ſtop the g 
of Blood, the Dyſenteria, a —— ng pot 
rhages. To render it ſtill more aſtringent, it ; 
proper to diſſolve ſome Laudanum in it. 


Note, That Potions come next in Order, 


s very 


Portion, comes from the Latin pota ö 
This Name can be given to all Sorts if Ds 
in Medicine it is moſt commonly reſtrained to fe * 
Mixtures of ſeveral Powders, Confections, Ae 
Syrups, Elixirs, Tinctures, Eſſences, diſſolved * by 
quors, There may be prepared Potions of all Sorts 10. 
each Malady in particular; for there are Auodine Ee 
tick, b e and ſeveral other Potions. rad 
A Cordial Potion, is properly a Julep, in whi 
been mixed ſimple, or ot Dr dey wor 
and cordial Confections. e Ws 
A Cephalick Potion, is a Julep, in whi 
mixed cephalick wet ing 4 | 1 175 
A Purgalive Potion, is a purgative Medicine, or A. 
pozem. TN | | | | 


Note, That the Doſes of Drugs which are to enter Po- 
tions cannot be juſtly determined, in general; for the 
Phyſicians preſcribe them more or leſs ſtrong, accord. 
ing to their Indications, and the divers Intentions 
they may have. . | 


For a Cordial Potion. Take a Drachm of Confectior 
Alkermes, an Ounce of Syrup of Lemons, 8 
Bugloſs, and of Carduus Benedictus, of each one Ounce 
and a half, mixed together for a Potion. 
Virtues. — This Potion is proper to fortify the Heart. 
and to reſiſt the Malignity of the ww apron 
be taken all at once, or at different Times. 


Note, That to this Potion may be added Sal- of Viper 
diaphoretick Antimony, volatile Salts, and ſeveral 


other ſuch Remedies, according to the Intention of 
| the Phyſician, | 1 


For a Cephalick Potion. — Take one Drachm of Con- 


It may 


fection Alkermes, a Scruple of volatile Salt of Hatt- 


horn, an Ounce of Treacle-Water, the Water of Betony, 
and Marjoram, of each an Ounce and a half, mixed 
_— for a Potion, which is to be taken by Spoon- 
u 8. ; "oF . ; | : | 8 f * | A ; 
Virtues. —This Potion is proper to fortify the Brain, 
for the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, Lethargy, and Pally : 


The Doſe is two or three Spoonfuls at once. 


Note, That ſeveral other cephalick Drugs may be added | 
to this Potion, as the Tincture of Caſtor, the Dia- 
cordium, and the Eſſence of Cloves. ; 


WO a Potion for the Cholick. —Take one Ounce of 
Mint-Water, half an Ounce of Cinnamon-Water, an 


| Ounce of Syrup of Diaſcordium, half the Tolk of a 


new-laid Egg, the Oil of Juniper-Berries, the Spirit of 
Sal-armoniac, and of Lavender compoſed, of each ten 
Drops, two Grains of Salt of Wormwood, mixed toge- 
ther for a Potion to be taken by Spoonfuls. 1 5 
Virtues. — This Potion cures the windy Cholick, and 
iſſipate Winds generated in the Stomach, for want of 
Digeſtion. N ” . 

For a lenitive Potion, —Take two Scruples of Cream 


of Tartar in Powder, which muſt be diſſolyed over the 


Fire, in three Ounces of Flowers of Elder, add to it an 
Ounce and a half of Manna, and half an Ounce of ſo- 
lutive Syrup of Roſes, which muſt be {trained for a 
Virtues. —This Potion is very good to purge gently, 
without griping the Patient. | 1 
For an aftringent Potion, to flop the vomiting or ſpiltis 
of Bload.— Take an Ounce of Syrup of Myrtle, a Dram 
of Sanguis draconis, the Eyes of Crawfiſh prepared, 
and fix Drachms of Vinegar, mixed together tor 4 
Potion. to be taken by Spoonfuls. © © | 
Virtues.— This Potion is aſtringent, proper to ſtop 
the ſpitting and vomiting of Blood, a Looſeneßs, and the 
Dyſenteria; for Loſſes of Blood, for the Whites 1 1 
men, and other immoderate Evacuations of the Matiice, 
he Doſe is a Spoonful often repeated. i 
For an eic R Take a Dram of the Dar 
cordium of Fracaſtor, an Ounce of Syrup of * 
| 1 | 


4 Waters of Meliſſa, Matricary, and Rue, of each an 
\.-ce and a half; half an Ounce of Orange: Flowers: 
ON Drachms of Cinnamon, four Scruples of Salt of 
ho wort, the TinCture of Caſtor, and the oleous vo- 
de Salt, of each one Drachm, mixed together for a 
Potion to be taken by Spoonfuls. 85 | 
Virtues.— It is proper to diſſipate the Vapours, to 
niſe the Obſtructions of the Matrice, and to provoke the 
Menſes. x p 


Note, That to this Potion may be added fifteen Grains 
of Camphire, diſſolved or liquified with fifteen Drops 
of rectified Oil of Succin, but it is much more diſ- 
agreeable to drink. 


For an antinephretick Potion. —Take the Syrup of 
Althea, of Oil of Sweet Almonds, extracted without 
Fire, of each an Ounce and a half; three Ounces 
of good White-Wine, four Ounces of Water of Pa- 
rietary, one Drachm of Sal-prunellz, Spirit of Tur- 

tine and of Salt, of each eight Drops, mixed toge- 
ther for two Doſes. 1 | 
irtues.— It is good to uſher out gently the Phlegm, 
Gravel, or Stone which paſſes from the Reins thro? the 
Peeter into the Bladder, and cauſes the nephretick Cho- 
lick, it purges by Urine. | 


Note, That from Potion Pl paſs to Mixtures. 


Mixrukz, comes from the Latin miſcere, which ſig- 
nifies to mix, though this Name appears very general, 
ind can be given to a vaſt Number of different Sotts of 
Mixtures made in Pharmacy, it is notwithſtanding more 
roperly adapted to certain Mixtures of Spirits, Eſſences, 
lixirs, and diſtilled Waters, which being adminiſtered 
in a mall Doſe, produce notwithſtanding the fame Ef- 
ect of Remedies given in a greater Volume, and operates 
ſooner. ._ TEE 

For an anti-epileptick 
perial, and of Cinnamon, of each an Ounce; two 
Prachms of the rectified Spirit of human Cranium; Spi- 
nt of Succin rectified, oleous volatile Salt, and Tincture 


gether for a Mixture. 


Virtues, —It is proper for the Epilepſy, and other Ma- 
ladies of the Brain. The Doſe is from one Scruple 
t» four, to be given in and out of the Paroxyſm. _ 

For a Hyſterick Mixture. Take Waters of Cinnamon, 
ad Theriacal camphorated, and of Orange-Flowers, of 
each an Ounce; Tincture of Caftor, Succin, and Saffron, 
and Salt of Tartar, of each two Drachms. Diſtill'd Oil 
of Savern, Mint, and Wormwood of each ſix Drops, 
mixed together for a Mixtare. l 

Virtues, — It is proper to appeaſe the Vapours, and to 
provoke the Menſes. —— The Doſe is from half a 
Drachm, to a Drachm and a half. i 

For a Duretict Mixture. — Take an Ounce of Spirit 
of Turpentine; rectified Salt, dulcified Nitre, of each 
tree Drachms; Succin, and Elixir proprietatis, of each 
wo Drachms; to be mixed together for a Mixture. 

Virtues.— It is proper for the Stone, the Gravel, the 
Swpreſſion of Urine, and the nephretick Colick, —— 
The Doſe is from four to fifteen Drops in white Wine, 
era Liquor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 1 


Mete, That I'II place Bolus's next to Mixtures. 


By a Bol us is underſtood a Sort of Remedy of the 
nliſtence of Paſte, which is moſt commonly a Purga- 
ve, divided into-ſeveral Parts before it is taken, 


tie diſagreeable Draughts prepared by Pharmacy, gave 
Occaſion to invent ſæveral Means to adminiſter: the 
emedies otherwiſe than in Draughts; that the Palate 
may be as little imbibed therewith as poſſible. The 
als is one of thoſe ; for being wrapt in a Wafer, 
covered with Sugar, or Powder of Liquorice, it 
an be ſwallowed without taſting it. The mercurial 
<parations muſt always be adminiſtred either in 
8 by wa or Pill, — never in Potion; leſt the _ 
ary, being very heavy, | e leeth, 
Ke? Des 2 5 7 ſhould kal berweert the . 
a he Conſiſtence of the Bolus's is moſt commonly like 
I the EleCtuaries ; and the Matter thereof different, 
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Mixture. —Take Waters of Im- Note, That the Barley tnuſt boil firft in the Water, then 


of Salt of Tartar, of each one Dram, to be mixed to- 


of Sage, of each a Drachm. 


Note, That the Repugnance Men have always had for 


Mouth with Water, leſt the Errhina ſhould fall into it. 


vig 


For a Catbartict, and aperitive Bolus, ſor a Gonorthoen, 
Take half an Ounce of Confection hamec a Drachm 
of Turpentine, half a Drathm of Cream of Tartar; and 
fifteen Grains of Mercurius dulcis, mixed together for 
a Bolus. $7 ; nc 6 ater. 
Virtues, — It purges both by Stool, and by Urine j 
and cleanſes the Urethra, and ſpermatick Veſſels, of the 
veneteal Virus. dds © © NOIR 


Note, That from the Bolus's, I'll paſs to the Gargariſms. 
The GaROARLSNMs are liquid Remedies proper for 
the Maladies of the Throat, which is waſhed-therewith 
without ſwallowing them. 1 8 ata e 
For a Gargariſin for an Inflammation of the Throat. — 
Take an Ounce of whole Barley, the Summits of Black- 
berry Buſhes, Leaves of Plantain and of Agrimony, of 
each half a Handful ; boil them in two Pints of com- 
mon Water, to the Conſutnption of a third Part; ſtrain 
them, and in a Pint of the Colature diſſolve an Ounce 


according to the diffeterit Indications. fy 


. 


and a half of Honey of Roſes, and a Drachm of Sugar 


of Saturn, for a Gargariſm. 


Virtues. —It is proper to appeaſe the Inflammation of 
the Throat, to cure the little Ulcers; which may be 
formed in it, to faſten the relaxed Amiggdala, and to 
ſtop the Salivation. VVV 
For a Gargariſm to flop a Salivation, excited by the 
Mercury. — Take a Drachm of whole Barley, Plantain's 
Flowers, Nuts of Cypres, Pomegranate-Peal, Flowers 
of Sumach, of each half an Ounce, two Drachms of 


Berberies, boil them in common Water and Red Wine, 


a Pint of each, to the Conſumption of a third Part; 
ſtrain them, and in the Colature, diffolve two Drachms 
of Extract of Mars Aſtringent, half a Drachm of Salt of 
Saturn, and two Qunces of Honey of Roſes, for a Gar- 

gariſm. | | * 


the Pomegranate-Peal, the Berberies, and the Nuts 
of Cypreſs bruiſed are added to it, and afterwards the 
Wine; and when the Decoction has boiled ſtill a little 
longer, the Herbs and Flowers are thrown into it, 
the Coction continuing till the Diminution of a third 
Part; then it is ſtrained with Expreſſion and in a 
Pound of the Colature, the Honey of Roſes, the 
Extract of Mars aſtringent, and the Salt of Saturn are 
diſſolved. e 


Viriues.— This Gargariſm is very aſtringent, proper 
to dry the Ulcers of the Mouth, to faſten the Gums, 
and to ſtop a Salivation when the Patient waſhes often 
his Mouth with it. WT. 4 pn. 
Note, Thiat next comes Errhina. — 

The ERRHIN A, in Latin naſalia, are Remedies in- ; 
troduced into the Noſe, to make one blow his Noſe or 


ſneeze. They are made of various Forms, ſometimes 
in Powder, ſometimes liquid, ſometimes like a Sort of 
Unguent, and ſometimes in a ſolid Maſs, divided 
| ſmall pyramidal, Sticks. ee 
For a ſternutatory Powder, — Take white Hellebore, 


into 


Tobacco, Iris of Florence, each two Drachms, F lowers 
of Lillies of the Vallies, of Betony, of Marjoram, and 
Note, That the Prügs muſt be pounded togethei in a 
Braſs Mortar, and afterwards paſſed through a com- 
mon cozrle Siecmmme. a i 


Virtues.— It is proper to excite Sneezing and to purge 

the Brain. B Eh e nia 

Note, That a Scruple of Euphotbium may be added to 
it, when uſed in the Apoplexy or Lethargy, but in 
all other Occafions it is dangerous to introduce Eu- 
Phorbium into the Noſe, becauſe of its violent Effects. 


For a liquid Errhina.— Take the Juices of the Roots 
of our Iris, of Ciclamen, of Beat, of each an Ounce and 
2 half; the Leaves of Betony and of Marjoram, of 
each an Ounce ; mixed-together for. an Errbina. 
Virtues.— It dilutes and rarifies the coarſe Pituita, 
ſtopped at the Top, of the Noſe and make it flow ; it muſt 
be ſnuffed up the Noſe, ; having preyioully to it filled the 


For 
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For an Errbina in form of Ungent.— Take the Roots 
of wild Cucumbers dried, Pyrether, and Black Pep- 
per, of each a Drachm, and an Ounce and a half of 
Oil of Bays, mixed together for a Liniment. 

Virtues.— It is proper for the Head - ach proceeding 
from a coarſe Pituita, for the Apoplexy, Epilepſy, and 
the Maladies of the Eyes; ſome of it being introduced 
into the Noſtrils to excite Sneezing. | 

For a ſolid Errhina Aſftringent. —Take Sal armoniack, 
Sanguis draconis, prepared Coral, of each half an 


Ounce; three Drachms of Red Roſes, and two Drachms 


of white Vitriol, which muſt be all mix'd together, and 


incorporated with the White of Eggs to make a Maſs, 


of which are formed pyramidal Errhina. | 
Virtues.—This Errhina ſtops the Hemorrhage of the 

Noſe; it is faſtened to a Thread, to be taken out at 

Pleaſure. N 


Note, That next come Injections. 


INE CT ION is a Liquor introduced by Means of a Sy- 


ringe, into ſeveral ſmall Cavities of the human Body; as 
in the natural Parts of both Sexes, in Wounds, and even 
in the Inteſtines; for the Clyſters are a Kind of Injections. 
The Matters of the Injefions are different, according to 
the different Indications. | | 
For an Injection to flop a Gonorrhea. — Take Plaintain 
and Roſe-Water, of each four Ounces; an Ounce of 
Honey of Roſes; a Drachm of my vulnerary and ſtip- 
tick Tinfture, mixed together for an Hijection. 

Virtues, — This Injection is aſtringent, proper to 
ſtrengthen the ſpermatick Veſſels, and ſtop the Go- 
norrhea, | 0 | | 

For a vulnerary Injection. — Take an Ounce of round 
Ariſtoloche; boil it in a Pint and a half of white Wine, 
to the Conſumption of a third Part, ſtrain it with Ex- 
preſſion, and in the Colature diſſolve an Ounce and a 
half of Honey of Roſes, and an Ounce of my Tincture 
for an Injection. N 


Virtues, — This Injection is proper to rarify, deterge, | 
and reſolve, to reſiſt to the Gangrene; Wounds are ſy- 


ringed with it, Tents, Pledgets, and Compreſſes applied 
on the Wounds, are imbibed with it. . 


Note, That PI! make Chfers ſucceed to Injections, ſince 


jections. | 


CLySTER, or Clyſmus, or Enema, are Greek Names, 
the two firſt ſignify Waſhing, and the laſt Injection. 


invented by a Bird, which by Means of its Beak ſpirts 


Sea-Water into its Fundament, when it finds itſelf 
hard-bound : But let it be how it will, it is an Injec- 


tion introduced into the Inteſtines by Means of a Sy- 
ringe, or ſometimes of a Bladder, to remedy to ſe- 


veral Maladies; as to foften, and evacuate the Excre- 


ments, which, by ſojourning too long in the Bowels, 
are grown hard and dry; to expel the Wind and 


Worms; to provoke the Urine ; to facilitate a Deli- 


very; and to ſtop a Looſeneſs. It may be faid, that 
Chſters are ſome of the beſt Remedies, which Me- 
dicine has invented, when they are adminiſter'd a pro- 
pos; but they are often abuſed, for a great Number 


of Perſons accuſtom ſo much their Inteſtines to thoſe _ 
Sorts of Remedies, which they uſe every Day, as well 
in Health, as when they are indiſpoſed, that they ren- 


der their Belly lazy, and incapable of performing of itſelf 

its Functions. Their Deſign is to cool themſelves, by 
keeping always their Bowels clean and waſhed; but they 

do not conſider, that they hinder thereby the Digeſtion 
of the Aliments from being ſo perfect as it ſhould be; 
for there is wanted in the Entrails a certain Quantity 
of Excrements to excite the Fermentation of the Ali- 


ments in the Stomach; in the ſame Manner, as when 


we want to give a gentle Fermentation to ſeveral In- 
fuſions, we put the Veſſel which contain them in a 
hot Dunghil : But my Reader muſt not conclude 


hence, that I condemn abſolutely the Uſe of Chyſters; 


on the contrary, it is a Kind of inward Bath, of a ſpe- 
cial Efficacy, in ſeveral Maladies, - eſpecially in thoſe 
occaſioned by an exceſſive Fermentation of the Hu- 
mours; therefore, 555 | | 


Chſters are nothing elſe, properly ſpeaking, but I- 
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For an emollient and laxative Clyſter.— . ; 
of the cooling and 9 ; Take two ints 
nitive Electuary; two Ounces of Honey * of le. 
mixed together for a Clyſtr. A Violets, 

Virtues.— It is proper for thoſe who ar 
to purge the lower Abdomen of bilious ad een 
mours, to temperate the Heat of the Entrails 9 
peaſe the Fever. e 


Note, That Whey may be uſed inſtead © 
to render the Clyfter ſtill more cooling, 


For a carminative and laxative Chyter __T.,. 
Leaves of Mallows, Parietary, 22 * 2 
each half a Handful ; Flowers of Camomile. and of 4 
lilot, of each as much as one can hold ha _— 
Fingers ; Juniper-Berries, Bays-Berries, ang Fennet 


f Decoction, 


Seeds, of each two Drachms; boil them in two Quartz 


of River - Water to the Conſumption of half 
ſtrain them with Expreſſion — in one Bun al d. 
lature, diſſolve ſix Drachms of Catholicon, half an Ou 
of Diaphænick, and three Ounces of Honey of Roſ; 15 
rin for a Chyſter. ws ogg 
_ Virtues. — This Chyſter is proper to purge the ſlimy 


Matters, Winds, and other coarſe Humours lodged in 


the lower Abdomen. 


Note, That the Hiera Picra, or Honey of Mercurialis. 
may be preſcribed inſtead of the Berben 2 
of the Honey of Roſemary. That the Decoction of 
the Herbs is ſometimes made with Wine; and that 
there are ſometimes Cqyſters given of Sack- Wine alone 
That in the carminative Clyſters, an Ounce of Oil of 
 Aneth, or of Camomile may be added. | 


For an Hyſterict and Laxative Clyſter, Take the 


Leaves of Mallows, Parietary, Mug: wort, Mercurialis, 


Matricaria, Flowers of Camomile and of Elder, of each 
one Third of a Handful ; three Drachms of Juniper. Ber- 
ries ; boil them in two Quarts of common Water to the 
Diminution of half the Liquor; ſtrain them with Expreſ- 
ſion, and diſſolve in the Colature, Electuary Diacatholi- 
con, Laxative Benedifta, of each fix Drachms; one 
Drachm of Troches of Myrrh, and four Ounces of Honey 


of Mercurialis for a Clifter. 


Virtues, — This Cher is proper to appeaſe the Vapours, 
and the Suffocation of the Matrice, = facilitate bel. 
very, and the Expulſion of the Afterbirth; for the Apo- 
plexy and Lethargy we may add to it as far as two Ounces 
of Tincture of Antimony, where the Caſe wants a quick 


| 2 | | | and violent Remedy. 
Note, That it is pretended, that the Uſe of a Clyter was 


For a deter/ive Clyſter.—Take a Pint of the deterſive 
Decoction above deſcribed, half an Ounce of double Ca- 


tholicon, two Ounces of Honey of Roſes, and the Tolk 


of a new-laid Egg, mixed altogether for a deterſiye 
A e _ 

Virtues —It is proper to purge in ſtopping a Loolencls, 
and inſtead of the double Catholicon, we may preſcribe 
Oil of Sweet Almonds, or of white Lillies, eſpecially 


when the Looſeneſs is accompanied with ſlimy Matters, | 
which cauſe continual Motions. Sek 


Note, That the firſt Cheers given for a Looſeneſs muſt 


be a little Purgative, becauſe it is neceſſary in thoſe | 


Occaſions to cleanſe the Inteſtines of the HE 
which entertain the Looſeneſs, and often on 15 cured 
by that Remedy alone; but if the Malady continues 


after the Purgatives, Clyſers only ſoftening, and aſ- 


tringent are to be adminiltred; the Decoftion thereof 
may be made of Milk, or of Viper's Broti, diſſolving 
in it Sugar, or Honey of Roſes, and a Tolk of an Egg 


and when the Looſeneſs degenerates into à Dyſenteria, | 


a Drachm of Turpentine and an Ounce 0 il of 
St. John's wort are added to it, ſometimes we 

Ounces of Mutton Suet, and ſometimes an Ounce 9 
bb a eeem—_ 


For a Chſter for the Nepbretict.— Take the Les 


of Marſh-mallows, and Parietary, of each half a Hand. 


ful, Flowers of St. John's-wort, and of the golden — 
of each as much as one can hold between three rap” 
three Drachms of JuniperBerries, and two Drachms 0 oy 
ſeed, boil them together in a Quart of common 
to the Conſumption of half the Humidity 3 an ye 
with Expreſſion, and in a Pint of the Cone 


3 


and ap- 
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| Drach 


5 Fleftuary, laxative Benedict, of each half an 
1 * Jan of Honey of Violets ; two Drachms 
of Turpentine of Venice; and ſix Drachms of Linſeed 


Oil. For a Clyſer. 


Virtues. —It is proper to open the Paſſages of the U- 


ane; and to cure the nephretick and windy Cholick. 


Note, That the Decoction is ſometimes made with white 
Wine; and the Chyſters with Oil or Greaſe, purge leſs 
than thoſe where there is none ; becauſe oily Sub- 
{ances blunt by their ramous Parts the Points of the 


Purgatives. | 
Wie, That the Suppoſitories follow naturally the Chybers. 


Sup PostTokIES are ſolid Remedies, of a pyramidal 
Figure, and of the Thickneſs and Length of the little 
Finger. They have been invented to ſupply the Want 
of chers, for which ſeveral Perſons have a great oy tek 
nance; wherefore the Word Suppoſitory proceeds from 
the Latin ſupponere, to ſubſtitute, or to uſe one 
Thing inſtead of another. This Remedy 1s proper to 
open a little the Body; it is thruſt into the Fundament, 
ind kept there as long as poſſible, that it may have 
Time to penetrate and ſoften a little the Matters, and 
-ovoke the Inteſtine reFum, by pricking it; but it is 
yery far from having the ſame Efficacy as a Clyſter. 

The common Matter of a Suppoſitory, is common 
Honey, boiled to a ſolid Conſiſtence; it is ſharpen'd 
with a little Salt. When the Suppoſitories are to be 
ſtronger, there muſt be added either half an Ounce of, 


* Electuary of Hiera Picra, or two Drachms of Aloes. 


Vite, That the Honey and Salt muſt be put in an Iron 
Ladle, or in a little Skillet, over a ſlow Fire, where 


they muſt boil till the Matter has acquired a ſolid Con- 
ſiſtence, which will be known, if a little Bit thereof 
be put to cool ; then 1t mult be poured boiling hot on 
the Bottom of a little Mortar turn'd upſide down; and 
the Suppoſitories formed on a Marble, or Board greaſed 
with Oil. : | ; 


Note alſo, That Peſſaries being likewiſe ſolid Remedies, 


and of almoſt the ſame F igure with Suppoſitories, Ill 
place them next. | | 
PrssAkIESs are ſolid Remedies, very near of the Big- 

neſs of a Finger, and of a pyramidal Figure ; they are 

introduced into the Matrice, after an End thereof has 


taken out at Pleaſure, 


Note. That Peſſaries can be made of Cork, or of a light 
Wood, or with a Root, or with a little Sheath made 
of a thin Silk, and filled with Powders incorporated 
with Wax, Oil and Cotton, the whole preſſed very 
hard in the Sheath, that it may have Solidity enough 
to be introduced into the Matrice : One muſt take 
Care, likewiſe, that the Seam be very even, and well 


been faſtened to a Ribband that the Peſſary may os 


flatten'd, left it ſhould wound the Matrice. That 


made of Wood, or of Cork,” or of a Root, muſt be 
anointed with a Liniment compoſed of Drugs appropri- 
ated to the Intention of the Phyſician ; for Example, 


if it be to provoke the Menſes, the following Lini- | 


ment is very proper. | 5 
A Liniment for Peſſaries. — Take Myrrh and Aloes, of 


_ ch a Drachm; a Scruple of Saffron ; eight Grains of 
phire; four Grains of Caſtoreum, pound them well 


together, and mix them in an Ounce and a half of Un- 
guent of Althea, or Marſh-mallows. Add to it two 


Drachms of Sperma ceti ; and fix Drops of Oil of Succin; 


br a Linimenc. | | 

Note; That if it be wanted to make a ſolid Mixture to 
fil 'Þ 2 little Sheath of Silk, it may be compoſed in 
the ollowing Manner. | | 


A ſolid Matter for Peſſaries.— Take Gum Ammo- 
Mack, and Galbanum diſſolved in Wine, and boiled, of 
Der two Drachms; Myrrh and Aloes of each one 
hm; Savern-Leaves, and Dictamnum of Crete, of 
two Scruples ; Saffron, and Caſtor, of each half a 
of m; a Drachm and a half of Sperma ceti ; an Ounce 
emp Wax; and a ſufficient Quantity of Oil of Rue, 
; together for a Cerat; in which, while yet hot, is 
ped a lufficient Quantity of Cotton, | 
W 
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Note, That if it be to abate the Vapours of the Matrice, 


the Peſſaries muſt be anointed with the following Li- 


niment._ 


A Liniment for the ſame Purpoſe. — Take Oil of Ca- 
pers, three Drachms ; and two Drachms of Oil of Bays ; 
mixed together for a Liniment. 


Note, That if it be to ſtop a too great Flooding of the 
Menſes, the following Liniment is very good. 


A Liniment for aſtringent Peſſaries. — Take prepared 


Coral, and Terra Sigillata, of each two Drachms ſix 
Grains of ſolid Laudanum, pounded, and mixed together 
in two Ounces of white Wax, and an Ounce of Oil of 
Solanum, in which is dipped a ſufficient Quantity of 


Cotton for a hard Mixture, proper to fill the little 
Sheaths of Silk. 


Note, That next comes Fomentations. 


A FoMENTATION is moſt commonly made of De- 
coctions of emollient and cooling Herbs, to ſoften ſome 
Hardneſſes ſormed in the lower Abdomen, or of aſtrin- 


gent Liquors, to ſtrengthen and bend the Fibres: Pieces 


of Cloth are dipped in thoſe Fomentations kept hot, and 
applied on the afflicted Part; or the Herbs are put in 


ſmall Cloth-Bags, and after they have been made to boil, 


are applied. There are alſo dry Fomentations, made on 


ſeveral Parts of the Body; as fried Bran or Oats, which 
are applied hot, between two Cloths, for rheumatical 


Pains ; Vervein fried for the Pain in the Side, in the 
Pleuriſy ; Parietary to be applied on the Region of the 


Urethra, in the nephretick Cholick : A Hog's Bladder 


is filled with hot Milk, and applied on the lower Abdo- 
men : Salt and Aſhes are calcined to be applied hot on 
the Neck, to dry and diſſipate the Catarrhea's. Laſtly, 
one may uſe almoſt as many Sorts of Fomentations, as 


there are different Sorts of Maladies, which afflict the hu- | 


man Body. 


For an emollient and cooling Famentation: — Take the | 


Roots of Marſh-mallows, of white Lillies, of each four 


Ounces ; the Leaves of Marſh-mallows, of Violets, of - 


Bear's Foot, of Groundſel, of each a Handful; the Flowers 
of Camomile and Melilot, of each an Handful ; the Line 


and Fenugreck-Sceds whole, of each an Ounce boil them 


in five Quarts of common Water to the Conſumption of a 


third Part; and then ſtrain them with Expreſſion, for a 


Fomentation. 1 | 
Virtues. — This Fomentetion is proper to diſpoſe the fo- 
reign Matters of the lower Abdomen to be evacuated ; 


it is very good for the Hardneſs of the Liver, of the 
Spleen, and of the Matrice. . 


Note, That to foment well a Patient, one muſt have twa 
large Pieces of ſoft and half worn Cloth, folded 
into four, and having placed the Fomentation over a 


little Fire to keep it warm, ſoak well thoſe two Pieces 
of Cloth in it; then taking out one of them, and 


ſqueezing it a little, it muſt be applied on the afflict- 
ed Part, and left there till the Patient begins to feel 
it too cold; then it muſt be taken off, and the other, 
which was left in the Fomentation put in its Place, and 


this put again in the Fomentation; continuing thus to 
put alternately the two Pieces of Cloth, for a whole 
HAeoour at leaſt, then the Part fomented is wiped, — 


One could beſides fill two Linen Bags with the Herbs 
which enter the Fomentation, then make them boil, 


and apply them alternately on the lower Abdomen, 


inſtead of the Cloths; this laſt Sort of Fomentation is 


more tedious than the firſt, but is better, becauſe the 


Herbs boiled being applied in Subſtance on the lower 
Abdomen, ſoften and humect it more. 


For a Fomentation for Diſlocations and Contufions, — 


Take Roſemarin, Sage, Marſh-mallows, Hyſſop, and 
Lavender, of each a Handful; the Rind of Pomegra- 


nate, Bays, and Juniper-Berries, of each an Ounce; fill 


ſmall Linen Bags with thoſe Herbs, &c. bruiſed and 


mixed together; and put them to boil in two Quarts of 


Lees of red Wine over a ſlow Fire, the Veſlel cover'd, to 


the Conſumption of a third Part; then apply the Bags 
hot on the Part. 5 


Virtues. — This Fomentation is proper to ſtrengthen | 


and conſolidate diſlocated Bones, the Nerves and Liga- 
ments; to reſolve the Tumours which follow the Contu- 
8 tions 3 
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ſions; and to help the Digeſtion when applied on the 
Stomach. e | | | 
Note, That the Decoction muſt be half cold before it is 
uſed, then one of the Bags is taken out, ſqueezed a 
little between the Hands, and applied on the Part, 
where it is left about an Hour; then is taken off, and 
the other put in its Placez continuing to apply thus 
the Bags, alternatively five or ſix Times; leaving that 
which is applied laſt, five or ſix Hours on the Part. 


Note alſo, That next follows Embrocation. 


EMBROCATION, is an Aſperſion made of ſome Li- 
quor, by Means of Tow or of Spunges on ſeveral Parts 
of the Body, and particularly on the Head, to open the 
Pores, and to ſtrengthen. . 


An Embrocation is properly a Lotion moſt commonly 


compoſed of Decoctions, or Spirit of Wine, or of Oxyr- 
rhonodians, prepared with Oil and Vinegar of Roſes, 
applied on the ſhaved Head of the Patient, as well to 
prevent a Delirium as to cure it. On 
For an Embrocation for a Letbargy.— Take the Roots 
of Cypreſs, of Iris of Florence, Calamus Aromaticus, of 
each half an Ounce; of Leaves of Sage, of Roſemarin, 
and of Betony, Bays-berries, and Coriander and Cumin- 
Seeds, of each two Drams ; boil them in three Pints of 
common Water to the Conſumption of a third Part, 
then ſtrain them with Expreſſion, and to the Colature 
add four Drachms of Brandy; for an Embrocation for 
the Head. | | „ 
Virtus. — This Embrocation is proper to awake the 
Spirits in a Lethargy, Apoplexy, and Palſy. 
For an Embrocation to provoke Sleep. — Take two 
 Handfuls of Lattuces, white Roſes, Flowers of Poppies, 
and of Betony, of each half a Handful ; boil them in a 
uart of common Water to the Conſumption of a 
fourth Part, and ftrain them afterwards with Expreſſion. 
Virtues. —By waſhing the Head with this Embrocation, 
it provokes Sleep. | | 


Note, That next come Lotion, 


LoTion, comes from the Verb lavare, to waſh. 
Though I do not deſign to ſpeak here of the Baths uſed 
to waſh the whole Body, either for Health or for Plea- 
| ſure; they are prepared either naturally, as hot mineral 

Waters, and the Water of Rivers in Summer ; or arti- 

ficially by means of the Fire, in a Manner which every 

Body knows. I'll treat here only of the Lolious, made 

to ſome Parts of the Body in particular, with medicinal 
' Liquors, either to waſh off the Dirt, or open the Pores, 

or to cool, ſtrengthen, appeaſe the Pains, Kill the Ver- 
mine, or provoke Sleep. ET 


Note, That Lotions are employ'd more or leſs ſtrong 
and penetrating, in proportion as the Diſtemper is 
more or leſs violent. The Head is waſhed with Spi- 
rit of Wine, or Hungary- Water, to ſtrengthen the 
Brain, or to cure the Contuſions thereof, or to diſſi- 
pate the ſuperfluous Humidities. — Sometimes the 
Head is waſhed with a clear Lixivium made with 
Aſhes of Sarment to take off the Dirt, or that of the 
Hair: The Root of the Hairs is waſhed or humected 


with Spirit of Honey, to make them grow. The 


Parts afflicted with the Itch are waſhed with the Water 
which has ſerved to ſoften the white Precipitate. The 
Feet and Legs are waſhed with Decoctions of Lattuces, 
Nenuphar, white Poppies, Mallow, Porcelain, and 


cold Seeds bruiſed. —To cure a ſcalPd Head, is em- 


ploy'd likewiſe a Decoction of Water-creſſes in com- 


mon Water, and that compoſed with the Roots of 


| Iris, of Afara-bacca, of Elicampane, the Leaves of 
Ivy, of Wormwood, of Fumatery, of Scabioſe, and 
of Marjoram, the Berries of Bays and Lupines, boiled 
together in a Lixivium of Aſhes of Juniper : Adding 
ſometimes to thoſe Decoctions the dried Dung of 


Pigeons, Geeſe and Sheep; the Roots of Hellebore, 


the Coloquintida, Euphorbium, Verdigreaſe, and ſe- 
veral other penetrating Remedies, when the Diſtem- 
per is rot to be conquered by gentle ones. Some 
employ likewiſe, with Succeſs, a Decoction of Lu- 


_ pines, of Wormwood, of little Centaury, made in 


ſtrong Vinegar, or Urine, to waſh the Head, and 
even the whole Body, to kill Lice and other Vermine. 


PHARMACT. 


There are beſides ſeveral other Lotions for 
and other cutaneous Diſtempers ; uſing for 
the Decoctions of Enula-campana, Se. 
the Diſſolutions of Mercury made in Aq 
Spirit of Nitre, and diſſolved in a good 
common Water, waſhing only the Ha 
Feet, Legs, and Thighs with it, without to "i 
the reſt of the Body which could be hurt by ing 
cury. Several Parts of the Body are waſhed 24 
Hungary-water or comphorate Spirit of Wine t ith 
peaſe the Pains in Rheumatiſms : It is alſo uſed 3 
Succeſs, for Burns, adding a little Vitriol A e 
ſome Grains of Verdigreaſe. Wounds and e va 
alſo waſhed with Decoctions of Ariſtoloche Gow a 
Centaury, Wormwood, Virga Aurea, Sanicle G. 
made in the Juice of the fame Plants, or in Wh 5 
Wine, adding ſometimes to it Myrrhe, and A! * 
Powder. en 


T the Itch, 
It not on] 

but likewiſe 
_ fortis, or 
Quantity of 
nds, Army 


For a Lotion to kill Lice in the Head. — Take 
Ounces of Staphyſagria, an Ounce of Semen contra rh 
Leaves of Wormwood, of Betony, and of little Ce : 
taury, of cach two Handfuls : Boil them in two Gas 


of Water, to the Conſumption of a third Part, ſtrain it 
3 


and waſh the Head with it, warm. It kills the Licæ 


and Crabs. 


This Decoction can alſo be made in Urige. 


adding to it an Ounce and half of the Roots of Enula 


campana. | ey | 

For a Lotion to render red Hair black, —Take half a 
Pound of the Peel of green Walnuts, the Bark of Oak. 
Galls, of each two Ounces ; the Leaves of Myrtle. tree, 
of Pomegranate- tree, of each a Handful: Boil them in 
three Pints of Water to the Conſumption of a third 
Part; ftrain hard the Decoction, and in the Colature 
diſſolve Roch-Alum, and green Vitriol, of each an 
Ounce and a half for a Lotion. „ 


Note, That though this Lotion belongs more properly 
to Dying than to Medicine; it will, notwithſtanding, 


pleaſe thoſe who having red Hair want to make them 


change Colour ; which may be done by waſhing them 
with this Ink, and letting them dry before they are 
_ wiped. CC REIT oe nr» ip 
Note, alſo, That from Lotions I'll paſs to Mucilages. 

A MvuciLace, is ſometimes a flimy Liquor, which 
ſpins when it is poured, and ſometimes a Size. It is 


commonly made of Roots of Althea, of Symphitum, | 


of the Seeds of Lin, of Fænugreek, Quinces, or Pſyllium, 
the Gums Adraganth, Arabick, or of Plumb' tree, the 
Glue of Fiſh, the Skin of a Ram infuſed, or boiled in 
Water. All Mucilages are ſoftening. 
For a common emollient Mucilage. —Take four Ounces 
of the Roots of Marſh-mallows ; the Seeds of Lin and 
Fænugreek, of each an Ounce ; let them infuſe for twelve 
Hours in two Quarts of warm Water, then boil them 
over a ſlow Fire, to the Reduction of half the Humidity, 
and ftrain afterwards the Mucilage with Expreſſion. | 


Virtues, —This Mucilage is proper to ſoften the Hard- 


neſs, to appeaſe the Pains and to ſweeten. | 

For a Mucilage of Gum Traganth. —Take half an 
Ounce of Gum Traganth, very white and very clean, 
put it to infuſe into half a Pint of Water, for two or 
three Hours, for a Mucilage. 0 

Virtues. —This Mucilage is good to cool the Breaſt, 
to eaſe the Cough, thicken the Spitting; ſome of It 
mixed in pectoral Syrups : It is alſo applied on chappe 
Breaſts, Lips, and Hands; it is uſed to gie 4 Qi 
ſiſtence to the Cakes of which Troches, Paltils and Ro- 
tules are made, = | 


Note, That to make this Mucilage, the Gum muſt be 
bruiſed and put in a glazed earthen Pot, pouring 9, 
it ſix Ounces of common Water, and having cover” 

the Pot, it muſt be put in a warm Balneo Maric vr 
two ot three Hours, or till the Gum be melted f j 
Water, and appears like a Gelly ; then the Pot! 
taken out, and the Mucilage paſſed through a 21 
clean Searce turned upſide-down, to ſeperate Nu] 
a little Dirt, which is always found in the ory 
This Mucilage can alſo be made in Plantin or 0 
Water, or other Waters appropriated to the Male. 


For a Mucilage to flop an Hemorrbage. —T2z 


ceeds of Piyllium and of Quinces, of each half an 
Qunce : Let them infuſe for twelve Hours, in the Wa- 
z of Plaintin and Roſes warm, of each half a Pint; 
0 boil them over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſumption of 
ird part, and afterwards ſtrain them with Expreſſion. 
irn. — This Mucilage 1s proper to ſtop the ſpitting 
Blood, and other Hemorrhages, it is mixed with an 
equal Portion of JP of Quinces or of red Roſes, and 
is taken by Spoon 8 l : | 
For a Muct age of a Ram s Skin, —Take the Skin of a 
Ram newly fleeced with the Wool on, and cut it into 
Pieces, boil it in a ſufficient Quantity of Water on a 
dow Fire, till the Skin be entirely diſſolved in the Wa- 
ter, then ſtrain the Decoction with a ſtrong Expreſſion 


of the Wool; and if the Mucilage was not thick enough 


Part of the Humidity muſt be evaporated. 


Ne, That from Mucilages I'll paſs to Epithems. 


Ep1THEMA, is a Greek Word which ſignifies Fomen- 
tion, —T here are two Sorts of Epithems, one liquid, 
1nd the other ſolid. | | 

The liquid Epithema, is a Sort of Fomentation more 
ſpirituous than the others, which are uſed only for the 
Regions of the Heart and Liver. Simple and compound 
diſtilled Waters, light Decoctions, Vinegar, Lemon- 
Juice, are the common Matters of the liquid Epithems. 

A ſolid Epithema, is a Mixture of Treacle, Confec- 


tons, Mithridate, Opiate of Solomon, Diaſcordium, 


Conſerve of Roſes, of Gillyflowers, Bugloſe, Sc. of the 
Cordial Powders, as the Diamargaritum, Diarrodon , 
Diatriaſantali, and even the compoſed Oil of Scorpion of 
Mathiol, ſpread moſt commonly on a Piece of Scarlet 


Cloth, or on Leather, and applied about the Region of 
the Heart to ſtrengthen it. | 


For a liquid Cordial Epithem. —Take the Waters of 
Bugloſe, of Scabioſe, of Carduus Benedictus, and of 


Roſes, of each three Ounces ; Treacle and Confection 
Alkermes, of each half an Ounce ; and two Drachms of 
the Powder Diarrodon Abbatis, mixed together for 
an Epithem, One muſt have two Pieces of Scarlet or 
other Cloth, large enougr to cover the Region of the 


Heart or that of the Liver; and having warmed the 


Epithem in a Diſh, the Pieces of Cloth muſt be ſoaked 
init, and applied every Quarter of an Hour, one after 
another, as preſcribed in the Fomentations, covering the 
Epitbem with ſome thick Cloth, to entertain the Heat as 
long as poſſible, | | | 


Virtues. —This Epithem is proper to revive the Heart, 


and ſtrengthen it, awake the Spirits, and reſiſt the Ma- 


lgnity of the Humours. To this Epithema may be 
added ſuch Cordials as are judged proper. | 

For a liquid Epithem for Children newly born, to expel 
the viſcous Pituita, which they bring into the World. 
Take Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmeg, Maſtick, Olibanum, 
of each two Ounces ; and four Ounces of Treacle and 
Spirit of Wine: Put the Drugs to infuſe together in the 
Spirit of Wine, on a flow Fire, to make a Tincture 
tiereof;; then add to it a Volk of Egg and Roſe- Water, 


baking Crumbs of Bread in it, to be applied hot on the | 


Region of the Stomach. So Ts 
Virtues, —It is pretended that this Epithem is very 
Proper to diſſolve and expel the glutinous Matters from 
iew-born Children. | 3 
For an epathick Epithema. —Take the Waters of Chi- 
Cry, Bugloſe, Nenuphar, and Porcelain, of each three 
"C&S; an Ounce and half of Vinegar of Roſes, three 
bms of Powder of Diatriaſantali, and two Scruples 
ol Troches of Camphire, for an Epithem to be applied 


* means of Pieces of Cloth, as above- mentioned, 
i the Region of the Liver. 


1 


e is pretended that this'Epithema fortifies | 


Iver in cooling it. 


ay That the Epithems applied on the Region of the 
2 can be of ſome Utility; but thoſe applied on 
6 aof the Liver appears to me very needleſs. Emol- 
pat Fomentations or Baths are - of a much greater 
Wane beeauſe they: have a greater Diſpoſition to 
ect and fofren than the Epitbem. 


PHARMA CA. 
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Roſes, Confection Alkermes, and Treacle, of ch two 
Drachms; for a ſolid Epithema, which muſt be ſpread 
on woollen Cloth, and applied warm on the Region of 
the Heart. 297 | * 
Virtues, —This Epithema is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the 


3 by rarifying the Blood, and facilitating its Circu- 
tion. | | | 


Note, That the Antients preferred Scarlet-Cloth to any 


other Stuff, for the Epithems, becauſe of its red Co- 
lour, which is ſemblable to that of the Heart; but 


this Superſtition is rejected by the modern Phyſicians 
as very ridiculous. . 


Note, alſo, That from the Epithems I'll paſs to Pers 
Ffumes. | | „ eros tv 


PErFuMEs, in Medicine, do not always exhale a very 


Pleaſant Smell, for there are ſome very agreeable, and 


others very diſagreeable, which are not always to be re- 
jected ; for beſides the good Effects they produce when 
uſed apropos in certain Occaſions z one is even obliged 
to have Recourſe to them, to remedy the Diſorders 


cauſed by fragant Smells, to certain Perſons, and parti- 
cularly to Women; bur all tend only towards giving 
ſome Eaſe to the Patients. 1 + 8 


Though the Kind of Perfumes be of a very great Ex- 
tent, they can notwithſtanding be divided into two ge- 


neral ones, viz. into liquid and dry Perfumes: — Liquid 
Perfumes, are all the fragrant Waters and Caſſoletes.— 
Dry Perfumes, are Paſtilles, Juniper-Berries, and the 


Wood of Juniper, Sc. which are burnt in the Chambers 
7 of Patients, to correct the bad Air. Oy 


Note, That Aparments are agreeably perfumed with 
Water of Orange-Flowers heated on a little Fire, in 
a Phiol with a narrow Neck, that the Vapour which 


comes out of it may ſpread gently, and fill the Room 
with an agreeable Smell. A Powder is prepared with 


good Storax, a Drachm of the Wood of Roſes, half 


a Drachm of yellow Sanders, half a Scruple of Cala- 
mus Aromaticus, as much of Flowers of Benjoin, and 
three Cloves ; that Powder is mixed in ſix Ounces of 
Roſe Water, and three Ounces of Water of Orange- 
Flowers; and after they have been kept cold in a 
Matraſs well corked for the Space of 24 Hours, and 
even more, if it be thought proper, Part of that 
Mixture ſhall be put into a Caſſolette, which muſt be 
heated gently, to ſpread the good Smell thereof thro", 


the Room. The Perfumers make a Mixture of Ben- 
join, Storax, Iris, and other aromatick Drugs reduced 
into a coarſe Powder, and humect them with Water 
of Orange- Flowers, forming a liquid Paſte of it, which 
they put in little Veſſels of Copper tinned Inſide; and 


this is called a Caſſolette. When it is to be uſed, 


one of thoſe Caſſolettes is placed over a ſmall Fire, 
that the Matter being heated may ſpread an agreeable 


Smell. One can prepare alſo a dry Compoſition off 


Aromats, under the Name of Paſtilles, and give it 
what Figure one judges proper, to uſe it not only 
among Cloaths, or wear it in one's Pocket, but like- 
wiſe to burn ſome Part thereof, to perfume' Apart- 
ments. Hoſpitals, and other Places where one is ap- 
prehenſive of the Malignity of the Air, are often 
perfumed with hot Vinegar, or with Spirit of Sal- 
armoniack, or with Spirit of Wine. Some of a Mix- 


ture of Spirits of Wine and Sulphur, is poured in an 
Iron Skillet, to make People in Conſumptions receive 


the Vapour thereof. — Cephalick Powders are burnt to 
| ſtrengthen . the - Brain. — Atringent Powders are burnt 
to hinder the Serofities from falling on the Breaſt, in 
the Beginning of a Cold. Cordial Powders are burnt 
to ſtrengthen the Heart. — Hyſterick Powders are burnt, 
Paper, old Shots, and ſeveral other Things which 
can exhale a diſagreeable Smell, to appeaſe Vapours. 
Mercurial Powders are bunt to excite a Salivation. 


To make a Powder for a cephalick Perfume. — Take 
Storax and Benjoin, of each a Drachm and a half, Gum 
of Juniper, and Oliban, of each one Drachm; Cloves 
and Cinnamon, of each two Sciuples; Bay-leaves, Sage, 
Roſemarin, and Marjoram, of cach half a Prachm; all 
which Drugs muſt be ccaricly pulverized, and mixed 


together; 


three Drachms of Benjoin, a Drachm and a half of 
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together; and a ſmall Quantity thereof thrown on light- 
ed Coals, to make the Patient receive the Vapour. 

Virtues. — This Perfume is good for the Epilepſy, A- 
poplexy, Pally, and is very proper to perfume the Caps 
and Linen of Perſons, who having a cold Brain, and full 
of Humidity, are ſubject to Fluxions and Rheumatiſms; 
one can even make them receive the Vapour thereof, 
through the Mouth, and Noſe ; and Women through 
the natural Parts, in the Suppreſſion of their Menſes, to 
appeaſe the Hyſtericks. _ 

A Powder for a corroborative Perfume. — Take three 
Drachms of Troches of Nutmegs ; Calamus Aromaticus, 
Cinnamon, Storax, Benzoin, of each a Drachm and a 
half; Mace, Cloves, of each half a Drachm; Roſes, 
Marjoram, of each two Scruples, all coarſely pounded 
together for a Perfume, to be burnt on lighted Coals, for 
the Patient to take the Vapour thereof. 

Virtues, — It ſtrengthens the Heart, and recreates the 
Spirits. | | 
| 5 Perfume to flop the Humcurs which fall on the Lungs. 


Take the Succin, Maſtich, Gum Tacamahaca, Roſes, 
Laudanum, Sugar, of each two Drachms; which Drugs 


muſt be all coarſely pounded together; and burnt to make 
the Patient receive the Vapour thereof. 
Virtues.— This Perfume is proper to appeaſe the great 
Motion of the Seroſities, which fall from the Head on 
the Breaſt, at the Beginning of a Cold. 1 
For a Perfume to provoke the Menſes. — Take the Roots 
of Iris, of Briony, of Elder, of each half an Ounce ; 


Sage, Savern, Marjoram, Matricary, Mugwort, of each 


half a Handful; Juniper-Berries, and Bay-Berries, of 
each three Drachms; all which muſt be coarſely pounded 


and mixed together; and afterwards burnt to make the 
Matrice take the Vapour thereof. 


Virtues. — This Perfume provokes the Menſes, becauſe 
it rarifies and diſſolves the too coarſe Blood, which cauſes 


Obſtructions in the Matrice. | > 
A Perfume to excite Salivation in the Venereal Diſeaſe. 


Take an Ounce and half of Cinnabar ; Juniper-Berries, 
Frankincenſe, Maſtich, and Laudanum, of each a 


Drachm and a half; pound all thoſe Drugs together, and 
keep them for Uſe. 


When this Perfume is uſed, Part thereof muſt be 


thrown into a Chafing-Diſh, full of lighted Coals ; and 
the Patient made to take the Vapour thereof by Intervals, 


till a Salvation happens. 


Note, That this Manner of adminiſtering Mercury, 1s. 


very dangerous; and often attended with great Acci- 
dents, either becauſe it enters a too great Quantity of 
Mercury into the Body at once, or becauſe it throws 
itſelf almoſt entirely on a particular Part, or becauſe 
it affects the Nerves, and cauſes the Palſy. None but 


the Cinnabar, in this Preparation, excites the Saliva- 


tion, the other Drugs ſerving only to correct or vola- 


Note alſo, That from this Il paſs to Frontals.. 


A FRONTAL is a Remedy applied on the Forehead, to 


appeaſe a little the Head-ach, and provoke Sleep. It is 
ſometimes compoſed of dried Remedies, as Roſes, San- 
ders, Betony, Marjoram , Coriander-Seed , Elder- 

Flowers, and of Nenuphar; of Lavender, Kernels of 


Peach-Stones, or of Apricocks bruiſed, when it is want- 
ed to rarity a coarſe Pituita, and ſtrengthen the Brain. — 
Sometimes with wet Linen dipped in Roſe Water, and 
Vinegar of Roſes, to ſtop the Bleeding of the Noſe; 


ſometimes with Unguents, Leaves of green Plants, of 


Gourd, Lattuces, Porcelain, Vine; of green Flowers 
pounded, of Conſerves, of Opium, to provoke Sleep, 


and moderate the Head-ach, which accompany a vio- 


lent Fever, 


For a dry Frontal. — Take dried red Roſes, yellow 


Sander, Saſſafras, of each two Drachms; Flowers of 
Elder, of Lillies of the Vallies, of Betony, Cloves, of 
each one Drachm : All which Drugs muſt be pounded, 
humecting them, at the ſame Time, with Roſe- Water; 
and afterwards wrapped in a Piece of fine and ſoft Li- 
nen, to be applied on the Forehead. | 

- Virtues. — This Frontal is proper to ſtrengthen the 

rain. | 


Nite, That the Virtue of this Remedy conſiſts in the 
| > 
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ſpirituous Parts which penetrate the Pore 


nium, and which rarifying a coarſe and viſcous Pity; 
gives the animal Spirits more Liberty to circulate 1 


A liquid Frontal. — Take Lattuces, Conſe 

and Nymph, of each half an Ounce ; Fd Soha 

Populeum ; a Drachm of Sea-Salt, half a Drachm of 

quid Laudanum ; to be mixed for a Frontal. : 
Virtues. —It is proper to appeaſe a violent H, 

and to provoke Sleep. ee 


Note, That I have found by Experience, that Þ; 
Linen Cloth, dipped in an 7 ag made a 
Parts of Water, and ſtrong Wine-Vinegar, ry 
plied on the Forehead, was an excellent Remedy f 
a violent Head ach ; but would not perhaps ws he 

_ Fair-Sex, for it raiſes Pimples on the Forehead. = 
which diſappear in 24 Hours afterwards, and vin 
ſometimes ſooner, | Ms 


8 of the Cra- 


Note alſo, That Collyres come next in Order. 


Col LVYRES, are Remedies deſigned particularly for the 
Maladies of the Eyes; though that Name has been im 
properly given to ſome Liquors uſed for Venerea] Ulcers 

Collyres are either dry or liquid. be 
Dry Collyres, are the Troches of Rhafis, prepared 
ty, Sugar-Candy, Iris, white Vitriol 4 " a= 
is blown through a ſmall Pipe into the Eye, to cif ate 
the Cataracts in their Beginning. ow 

Liquid Collyres are compoſed of opthalmick Waters 
and Powders, as prepared Tutty, diſſolved in Water of 
Roſes, of Plantain, Fennel, and Celandine, Opthalmick 
Unguents, are alſo called Collyres, as the Unguent of 
Tutty, and ſeveral others, which Þ'll deſcribe under the 
Article Unguent. 5 5 

For a cooling Collyre.— Take the Waters of Plantair 
of Roſes, and of Fennel, of. each two Ounces; and half 


an Ounce of Whites of Eggs, to be mixed together for a 


Collyre, 55 

Virtues. — It is proper for the Inflammations and Pains 
of the Eyes, ſoftening and embaraſſing, by its glutinous 
Parts, the acrimonious Salts, which cauſe that Diſorder, 
A fine Piece of Linen Cloth, or a little Bit of thin Veal, 
is imbibed with that Colhre, and applied on the afflicted 
oe: * | | | 


| Note, That thoſe who employ too much Whites of Eggs, 


ſee often an Effect of this Remedy, contrary to what 

they expected, for inſtead of diminiſhing the Inflam- 

mation, it increaſes it, by cauſing the Eye to ſwell; 
becauſe the Glutinoſity of the White of the Egg, dry- 
ing on the Superficy of the Eye, by the great Heat 
which accompanies always the Opthalmicks, it ſtops 
almoſt entirely the Perſpiration, which ſtuffs the Vel- 
ſels, and excites a greater Fermentation. A light Mu- 
cilage of Seeds of Quinces, may be employ'd inſtead 
of Whites of Eggs. 


For a deterfive colyre.— Take Glaſs of Antimony, 
pounded very fine, prepared Tutty, Salt of Saturn, of 


each a Scruple ; Waters of Plaintain, of Roſes, and 


of Celandine, of each an Ounce ; mix them together for 
a Collyre. EE OR of Ec _ 
Virtues. —It is proper to conſume the Cataract in its 
Beginnings, and cleanſe the Eyes of their Sania; {mall 
Pieces of fine Linen Cloth, very white, are dipped in i, 
and applied on the Eye. | 


A Colhre to preſerve the Eyes in the Small Po. — Take 
a Scruple of the beſt Saffron, put it to infuſe for three | 


Hours in the Waters of Roſes and of Plantain, hues 
an Ounce and a half; then ſtrain it, and in the Co _ 
diſſolve ſixteen Grains of the medicamentous Stone, 10 


Colhyre; wherewith the Eyes of the Patient muſt be often 


waſhed. . | 1 81 
Virtues. —It is proper to cleanſe the Eyes of the 
nia, to ſtrengthen the Sight, and to hinder the Acrimo 1 
of the Humour of the Small Pox from making an) 
preſſion on the Eye. . 
For the Colhyre, or opthalmick Water of M. d Aquil. 


Take prepared Tutty, and Cloves in Powder, of each an 


Ounce and a half; Sugar-Candy an Ounce; Camphor 


and Aloes, of each a Drachm and a half; two _ 
Spaniſh Wine, half a Pint of Water of white 
Waters of Celandine, Fennel and Rue, Wo 


4 
The Drugs muſt be pounded, mixed rogether, n Pf 
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Ounces. 
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Glak-Bottle, and having poured over them the 
in a 5 ne, and the diſtilled Waters, the Bottle muſt 
KM N. corked and expoſed to the Sun in Summer for 15 


Days, agitating it from Time to Time; and having left 


ir ſometime to ſettle, the Collyre muſt be deſcanted for 
tfe.- =; : | OEM 
195, — It is proper to cleanſe and ſtrengrhen the 
| ubrigen che Sicht, and diſſipate the CataraQts. 
wm Collyre or opthalmick Water of Madame Fou uet.— 
Take two Ounces of prepared Tutty, a Drachm of white 
Vitriol; Waters of Roſes, and Fennel of each a Pint and 
half ; Plantain-Water, half a Pint; the Drugs mult be 
f unded and mixed in a Bottle, and having poured the 
Waren over them, the Bottle muſt be corked, and 
ſed to the Sun for ſeveral Days; and after the 
Liquor has been left to ſettle, the Collyre is made, 

Virtues.— It is a good Remedy to cleanſe and ſtrength- 
en the Eyes, to brighten the Sight, and dry the Ulcers. 
For a blue Collyre. — Take a Pint of the Water where 
Quick-lime has been ſlaken, and filtrate that Water, 
ind a Dram of Sal- Armoniack, which muſt be put toge- 
cher in a Braſs Baſon, and left there for one whole Night; 
then having filtrated the Liquor, it! muſt be kept in a 
Bottle for Uſe. "8 | a a 
Virtues, —It is proper for all the Maladies of the Eye: 
[ts blue Colour proceeds from the Braſs Particles which 
the Sal-Armoniack, and that of the Lime have diſſolv'd. 
For a dry Collyre. — Take three Drachms of Sugar- 


| dy; prepared Tutty, medicamentous Stone, of each 
145 ; "Nei Succotrina, Iris of Florence, of each 


half a Drachm; all which Drugs muſt be pounded and 
mixed together for a dry Collyre, en 
Virtues, — It is proper to conſume the external Cata- 
rafts, to cleanſe the Eyes, and brighten the Sight: Three 
or four Grains thereof are put in a ſmall Pipe, and blown 
into the Eye. A Drachm of it can alſo be diſſolved in 
four Ounces of the Waters of Fennel, Plantain, and Ce- 
landine for a Liquid Collyre 


Note, That next come Cataplaſms or Poultices. 


A CAaTAPLASM, is an outward Remedy, of the Con- 
ſiſtence of a Paſte, compoſed, moſt commonly, of 
Flowers, Pulps, Oils, Unguents, Gums, and Powders. 
lt is applied on the Parts of the human Body, ſometimes 
to reſolve, ſometimes to appeaſe the Pains, and ſome- 
times to raiſe the Spirits. 8 * 5 


For an anodyne and reſolutive Cataplaſm. — Take four 


Ounces of Crumbs of Bread, and a Pint of new Milk; 
boil them together to the Conſiſtence of a Cataplaſin; 


then add to it two Volks of Eggs, an Ounce of Oil of 


Roſes; and a Drachm of Saffron well pounded, 


Virtues, — It is reſolutive, and proper to appeaſe the 


- Pains, and reſolve the Tumours, being applied hot on 


the Part: Sometimes a Drachm of Laudanum is added 


to this Cataplaſm, to render it more anodyne. 


* 


For an emollient and digeſtive Cataplaſm. — Take the 


Roots of Lillies and of Marſh-mallows, of each four 
Ounces; Leaves of Mallows, Marſh-mallows,. and Vio- 


lets, of each two Handfuls. The Roots of white Lillies 


muſt be roaſted, till they be ſoft, and the Roots and 
Herbs boiled together in the Water, till they be almoſt 


reduced to a Pulp; the Decoction muſt be ſtrained, 
the Roots and Herbs pounded together in a Marble- 


Mortar, and the Pulp thereof extracted through a Sieve 


of Horſe-Hairs ; then you'll boil, at a flow Fire, 
Flowers of Fenugreck, and of Linſeed, of each three 


Ounces, ſtirring them continually till the Matter has ac- 


quired the Confiſtence of Pap; then the Pulp muſt be 


mixed with it, and the whole put again on the Fire, till 


It be thicken'd for a Cataplaſin; which done, three 
nces of Baſilicum, and half an Ounce of Flowers of 
omile in Powder muſt be added to it, for a Cata- 


| Plaſmto be applied hot on the Part. 


Virtues.— I know by Experience, this Cataplaſm to 
an excellent Emollient, and very proper to excite a 
ppuration. LN e 


Note, That from this Il paſs to Dentrificks. | 


The DexnTrIxFicks, in Latin Dentrificia, are Reme- 


dies uſed to cleanſe the Teeth, and preſerve them, ſuch 
are the J/oods of Lentiſt, the Sanders, the Wood of Roſes, 


Frepar'd Coral, burnt Bread, Pumice Stone, Cryſtal cal- 


Vor, II. 
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would mix with the Powder. Therefore to 


4 


„„ 
eined, ' burnt Hart's Horn, Ivory, and Egg. Shells, theſe 
Alkalies mixed, or every one by itſelf, are very, proper 
to cleanſe the Teeth, and appeaſe the Acrimony of the 
Salts left in them after eating. I'll deſcribe the dentri- 


fick Powders and Opiates in their Place. The Spirits of 


Salt and of Vitriol, whiten the Teeth in a very ſhore 
Time, but they corrode them. | Ae 


Note, That next comes the Preparation of Coral, Pearls, 


. Crab's Eyes, Spodium, or burnt Ivory, precious Stones, 


| Succinum, or Carabs, Stone Hematites, Load-Stone, 
and ſeveral other ſuch Matters. 5 


The Preparation of theſe Matters conſiſts only in re- 
ducing them to an impalpable Powder; and à Mortar 
being not ſufficient to make ſo exact an Attenuation, Re- 
courſe is had to Marble or Porphyry-Stone. The common 
Marbles may be proper for the Preparation of tender 
Matters, as are the Crab's Eyes and burnt Ivory; but if 
harder Bodies were ground on them, ſome of the Marble 


repare well 


thoſe Matters, the Coral, for Example, i be pound- 


ed firſt, as much as poſſible, in a Braſs Mortar, then the 


Powder ſhall be thrown on a Table of Porphyry, to be 


with it, ſerves only to grind it more exactly, and with 
greater F guey 5 | 1 WET 1 og 
Virtues. — Prepared Coral is ſuppoſed good to ſtop a 
Looſeneſs, the Hemorrhages and Go 

Doſe is from fix Grains to a Scruple. 


The Pearls, Mother of Pearls, and other Shells, are as 
hard as the Coral, and are attended with the ſame Diffi- 


culties; and take as much Time in their Preparation in 


the Mortar, and on the Porphyry ; but Crab's Eyes, 
burnt Ivory, and other ſuch calcined Matters, do not re- 


quire ſo much Trituration. 


The precious Stones are harder than the Coral, and 


therefore require a longer Trituration. A Mark that 
thoſe Matters are ſufficiently ground, is when they are 


no longer heard under the Muller, and are not felt be- 
tween the Fingers  _ 7 9 


ote, That I have no great Opinion of the Prepa- 
. rations of precious Stones, Pearls, and the like, the 
Merit thereof conſiſts entirely in the great Price they 
are purchaſed at, and the great Figure they make a- 
mong the Great and Rich, in adorning the Outſide of 


the human Body, but whoſe Value is quite ſunk when 


taken Inſide ; ſince Pharmacy and Chymiſtry furniſh 


„ 


us with 25 Remedies much cheaper, and which 
0 


have much more Virtues than thoſe attributed to pre- 


cious Stones and Pearls; therefore they ſhould be 
entirely baniſned from an Apothecary's Shop, as 
needleſs; even the Coral itſelf is not of ſo much Effi- 


cacy, ſince its alkaline Qualities can be found in other 


Remedies, which are neither ſo coſtly, nor ſo difficult 
to prepare. ap 13 Ba 


The Preparation of the Tutty, and the Lapis Calamina- 
4s, is different from that of the Coral, &c, no other- 
wiſe than' they are calcined and waſhed before they are 


pulverized, to carry off their moſt faline and fulphurous 


Parts. 3 | : 

Therefore one may take what Quantity he pleaſes of 
thoſe two Drugs, of Tutty, for Example, and make it 
red-hot in a Crucible placed between lighted Coals ; when 
red-hot, it muſt be thrown in a Baſon full of Water, and 


left there for half an Hour; which Operation muſt be re- 
peated twice more, changing the Water every Time: 


Afterwards . the Tulty having been drained, muſt be 


ground on a Porphyry with a Muller, mixing with it 


as much Plantain, or Roſe-Water, as is neceſſary to re- 
duce it to an impalpable Powder; then it is formed into 


ſmall Troſhes, 


Virtues. —The Tait is deſiccative, and proper for the 
Maladies of the Eyes. It is the Baſis of the unguent 
Pompholix ; it is mixed in the Collyres, and in freſh 
Butter: It cleanſes the Sania of the Eyes, in drying and 
fortifying the Fibres. a 


9 Z : | Note, 


ground, with a ſufficient Quantity of Roſe-Water, to 
the Conſiſtence of a Paſte : That Paſte muſt be ground 
with a Muller, till it makes no more Noiſe on the Por- 
phiry ; and then it muſt be formed in little Troſhes, 

which is the prepar'd Coral; which grows paler in grind- 
ing, and aſſumes a Fleſh-Colour ; the Water mixed 


norrhea's, —— The 
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Note, That ſeveral content themſelves with waſhing the 


Tutty without calcining it, which does not occaſion a 
very conſiderable Difference. bY 


The Preparation of the Bol, Terra Sigillata, Chalk, 
Litharge and Ceruſe, conſiſts in pulverizing the Matters, 
and purifying them of ſome coarſe and terreſtrial Parts 
they contain. | a 
Therefore take what Quantity you pleaſe of one of 

thoſe Drugs, for Example, of Bol, reduce it into a ſub- 
tile Powder in a Braſs Mortar, and having put it in an 
earthen Pan, pour Water over it, ſtirring the Matter, and 
deſcanting afterwards gently the Water into a Veſſel, that 
the pureſt and moſt ſubtile of the Powder may run out 
with the Water: You'll continue to waſh and agitate the 
Matter, and to pour the Liquor into another Veſſel, till 
nothing but Sand or another coarſe Matter remains at the 
Bottom, which muſt be thrown away ; then all the Lo- 
tions muſt be poured into a Funnel garniſhed with grey 
Paper, that the Water may be ſeparated from the Mat- 
ter; and then the Bol remaining ſhall be formed into little 
Troches, which muſt be dried in the Sun, 

_ Virtues. —The Bol is aſtringent, and proper to ſtop. a 
Looſeneſs, Hemorrhages, and Gonorrhza's. — The Doſe 
is from ten Grains to a Scruple. Fig" 


Note, That this Preparation is not of a great Utility, 
for very little coarſe Matter is ſeparated from the 
fine Bol, and that Impurity beſides could not be capa- 
ble to produce any bad Effect in the Body: As for 
the coarſe Bol, as it is only uſed outwardly, it is no 
otherwiſe prepared than by reducing it into a Powder, 
in a Braſs Mortar. 8 | 


of the coarſe Bol, viz. to be put in a ſubtile Powder in 
a Braſs Mortar. 1 | | $2 | 
As for the Ceruſe, the Lotion renders it whiter, and 
conſequently more proper for the Coſmeticks, and for 
Painting : But for Pharmacy it ſuffices to reduce it into 
a ſubtile Powder, | LESS. To Oe 
The Preparation of the Lapis Lazuli, for Ultramarine, 


conſiſts in ſeparating from the Lapis the blue, ſaline, 


and ſulphurous Part, from its metallick and terreſtrial 


| Therefore take what Quantity you pleaſe of the blueſt 


Lapis you can find, without any Gold or other Veins, 
pound it in a Braſs Mortar, then grind it on the Por- 
phyry, with a ſmall Quantity of common Water, till it 
makes no more Noiſe under the Muller; this done, 
mix it in a Sort of Paſte made of Pitch, Wax, and 

Linſeed-Oil; this Mixture ſhall be waſhed, working it 
Continually in the Hands over a Marble ſloping, with 
Water, which ſhall be poured over it by Degrees, and 
the Lotions received in a Baſon placed under the Marble ; 
the Matter muſt be waſhed thus till it gives no more 
Blue; but the Lotions muſt be ſeparated, for the firſt 
contain the fineſt Ul!ramarine ; after they have been left 
to ſettle, the Water is deſcanted gently, and a fine blue 
Powder is found precipitated at the Bottom, which muſt 
be put to drain in a Funnel garniſhed with grey Paper, 
then dried; and this is the Ul/ramarine uſed by Painters, 
it is alſo uſed in Medicine, but as the greaſy Paſte it is 
_ wrapped in could give ſome diſagreeable Impreſſion to 

it, one ſhould be contented with grinding it on the Por- 

Phyry. 5 5 . 

Virtues.— The Lapis Lazuli prepared, is eſteemed a 
Cordial, proper to reſiſt Venom, and to purify the 
Blood; it enters into the Confection Alkermes. —The 

Doſe is from four to fifteen Grains. 

The Preparation of Gum lacca, conſiſts in purifying it 
of its terreſtrial Parts, by imprinting in it a vulnerary 
and deterſive Quality, _ 

Therefore a Decoction muſt be made of two Drachms 
of the Roots of Ariſtoloch, or Hart wort, in two Pints 
of Water to the Diminution of a third; having ſtrained 
the Decoction, four Drachms of Gum-lacca bruiſed, 


but not in Powder, muſt be put to boil ſlowly in it, till 


the pureſt Part of the Gum may be ſeparated from the 
Fæœces, and ſwims a- top, then that pure Part muſt be 
gathered and put to dry in the Sun. 
Virtues, —The Gum: lacca thus prepared, is deterſive, 
aſtringenr, proper to ſtrengthen the Stomach and the 
-” 5 5 


roaſt the Quince, and take out afterwards the $; 


M ACT. 
Gums : It ſerves alſo of Baſis for Sealing war. Wai 
Note, That next come the Preparation of the Scamn a 


into what is called Dacridium, or Dias, 0 
French Diagrede. r e Nlaeridun, un 
The Deſign of the Antients in prepari | 
mony, was to correct it in refreining ing g e 
lity, ſo that its Effects ſhould be leſs violent and le . 
griping; but I am of Opinion, that all the Preparati a 
given to it are needleſs, ſince though that Gum is Fr 
daily in Medicine, without having been Prepared : 
do not ſee that it produces any bad Effects, and that 0 
BL renders 5 better. | f 
The Scammony which comes from Aleppo j | 
the beſt ; it muſt be choſen the pureſt, * pron 
and moſt friable that' can be found, and muſt he a 
into a fine Powder; notwithſtanding which the diffe 
Preparations thereof here follows: wg 
The moſt common Preparation given formerly to th 
Scammony, was to incloſe it in a Quince digged Inſide . 


ammony, 
it, and 
mixed together in an en 
Scammony in Powder, and one 


imbibed with the Juice of the Quince, to dry 
keep it for Uſe. The 
Pan two Parts of go 


Part of Juice of Quinces ſeparated, they expoſed the Pan 


to the Sun, or placed it over a ſlow Fire, and cauſed 
the Humidity to evaporate by ſtirring the Matter with 2 


Spatula, till it had acquired a ſolid Conſiſtence. Some 


uſe yet thoſe Preparations which is called Diacridiun 
Cydoniatum, pretending that the Attriction of the Quince | 
has corrected the too purgative Faculty of the Scammony 
The moſt common Method at preſent of preparing 


1 1 twdhe Scammony, is to reduce it into Powder, and make it 
The Litbarge require no other Preparation than that 


receive through a grey Paper, for about a Quarter of an 
Hour, the Vapour of the Sulphur which is burnt under 


it, ſtirring it gently from Time to Time with a Spatula, 


It is pretended that this ſulphurous Vapour rarifies the 
glutinous Subſtance of the Scammony, and hinders it 
from griping; it is called Diacridium Sulphuratum, 

If the Scammony wants a Preparation there is no better 


than this : —Steep for about two Hours an Ounce of 
Liquorice well bruiſed, in eight or nine Ounces of warm 


Water; ſtrain the Infuſion and mix in it four Ounces of 
good Scammony, in an earthen Porringer, which muſt be 
placed on the Sand, and the Humidity mide to evapo- 
rate at a ſlow Fire till the Scammony has reaſſumed its 
former Solidity: It is called Diacridium Ghqrixatun, 
and is a very good Purgative. It purges particularly 
the melancholick Humour, and operates without griping. 
— The Doſe, is from ten Grains to a Scruple. The 
Extract of Liquorice mixed in this Preparation of Scam- 
mony, ſweetens it much; therefore a greater Quantity 
thereof is adminiſtered than of the other Diacridiuns, 
even as far as twenty Grains, which produce a very good 
Effect. es 
The ghcirized Diacridium muſt be kept in a Bottle 
well corked, otherwiſe it would grow damp, becauſe 
of the Extract of Liquorice. . Ae F, 
| There is likewiſe a Syrup made of Sugar, Brandy, and 


Scammony, by ſetting the Mixture on Fire; and when 
the Flame is extinguiſhed the Mixture is kept for Uſe. 


It purges without griping; and the Doſe is from one 
Spoonful to two, ak 
The Preparation of the Euphorbium, conſiſts in puri. 
fying it and ſoftning it. Wy 
Take what Quantity you pleaſe of the beſt and 
pureſt Euphorbium, reduce it into Powder, and having 
put it in a Matraſs, pour over it depurated Juice of Le- 
mon to the Height of four Fingers Breadth ; ſtop rhe 
Matraſs, and place it in Digeſtion at a Sand- Heat, ſtir- 
ring it from Time to Time; and the Gum being 1 
ſolved, the Liquor muſt be ſtrained through à Linen 
Cloth, into a glaſs or earthen Veſſel, which being placed 
at a Sand-Heat, the Humidity is made to evaporate © 
the Conſiſtence of an Extract. This is the Eunborbiun 
prepared, which mult be kept in a Pot. | 
The Eupborbium muſt be humected with ſome Lene 
Juice, while pounding, to avoid being incomm N Y 
it; for the little Quantity thereof which enters the x 
or the Eyes, cauſes in them an inſupportable Acrimo J 
and Heat. 3 
There is beſides another Preparation the m—_— 


— — 
W 
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„ hich is the moſt common; they grind the Eu- 
lm „on the Porphyry, with Oil of Sweet Almonds 
| * med into a Maſs; this Maſs is put into a Quince 
o be 5 aſide, and the Quince wrapped in common 
Ggged and bak'd in the Oven: The Maſs of Euphorbium 
—_ out afterwards, and kept in a Pot for Uſe. 
That the Oil of Sweet Almonds, and the Juice 
Miner or Lemon, which enters into this Prepa- 
en can a little ſoften the acrimonious Salts of the 
2 horhium; but whatever Correction may be given 
it, it retains always much corroſive, capable to 
3 quce violent Effects; therefore I diſapprove much 
* Uſe of the Euphorbium for the Inſide ; ſince there 


| -ations' of the Onions of Scylle, conſiſts, 
We them to deprive them M1 their hurtful and 
 fuous Humidity : 2. In boiling them to extract the 
| h 1 | a a. 
ir ln firſt, you muſt take Onions of Scylle,' of a 
noderare Bigneſs, ſound and well fed, then you'll take 
af with a wooden Knife the Rind or firſt red and dry 
Laves, which are to be thrown away; taking after- 
wards the whitiſh Laminæ, and leaving the Heart and 


Theſe Laminz are employed for the ſcillitick Vinegar, 
of which VII ſpeak in its Place. 8 


dick into them; then the Paſte muſt be ſeparated from 
them, and the Pulp of the Scylle taken out, to be made 
n Troches of Scylle, of which I'll ſpeak afterwards. 
Virtues. —The Scylle enters ſeveral Compoſitions, it 
ruifies and inciſes the Pituita; it is uſed in the Epilepſy, 
n the Aſthma, and to reſiſt Venom. Wh 9" 0-208 
All Authors caution againſt uſing common Knives, 
to take off the Laminæ of the Scille, pretending that 
Iron renders that Onion venemous. | | 
Note, alſo, That next come the Preparation of clear 
Tupentine. e, ay + inp 


As Turpentine is difficult to be taken by the Mouth, 
becauſe of its Glutinoſity and bad Taſte, Means have 
been invented to harden it, in order to its being taken 
either in Boluſſes, or in Pills, | 5 

I Winter it is only waſhed ſeveral Times with Roſe- 
Water, or of Parietary, or of Radiſhes, not ſo much to 
ary off ſome Dirt which it may have contracted, as to 
render it harder, for it is condenſed by the Lotions, and 
becomes whiter z none but the clear Turpentine is taken 
mrardly, | | 

In Summer the Lotions are not ſufficient, to make 
the Turpentine fit to be taken inwardly, ſince it would 
be ſtill ſoft; therefore it muſt be boiled in a diſtilled 
Water or aperitive Decoction, till being cold, it acquires 
the Conſiſtence of Reſine, in order to make Pills thereof, 

Coction is commonly done in half an Hour; and 
the Turpentine ſeparates itſelf from the Liquor, which 
remains uſeleſs, EO 1 

Virtues. — The Turpentine, either waſhed or boiled, is 

Teritive: It is uſed for the Gravel, Gonorrhæa, Ulcers 
n the Reins, the Bladder, or the Matrice. Thoſe, af- 
lifted with the Stone muſt be entirely forbidden the Uſe 


wer, that it is proper for the Affections of the Reins, 
ad the Bladder attacked with an Ulcer. Beſides the 
wretick Virtue attributed to all Kinds of Turpentine, 
bey have alſo a balſamick Faculty, which rank them 
ms the vulnerary Remedies.—The Doſe is from one 
ſuple to à Drachm; but it muſt not be adminiſtered to 
dle who are ſubje& to Vapours. | 5 

e Lotions and Coction deprive the Turpentine of 
Mof its eſſential Salt, in which conſiſts its principal 
due; but the Difficulty of taking it by the Mouth, 
10 as it is naturally, has occaſioned thoſe Preparations; 
n Might be very well laid aſide, by mixing the 
Oy with aperitive Powders, as with thoſe of 


l 


of „ of Sal prunellæ, of Salt of Tartar, of Roots 
bea, of Mercurius dulcis, of Crab's Eyes, whereby 
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are Remedies enough in Medicine to be ſubſtituted to 


Roots as uſeleſs 3 which Laminæ muſt be dried in the Y 
eee 6 in the Spring or Autumn, cut their Heads, 


For the ſecond, the Onions of Scylle muſt be wrapped 
n common Paſte, and put in the Oven till they are 
grown ſoft, which is known by introducing a little picked 


mult be 


ak Trpentine; and it is but after the Inflammation is 


Ye. 
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it is eaſily formed into a Bolus, of Pill; or with Purga- 
tive Compoſitions, as with the Confection Hamec, that 
of Pſyllio, the Catholicon, the Lenitive, c. The 7 up 
Pentine of Chio wants no Preparation, for it is ſolid 
enough to be formed into Pills. 5 
The Preparation of the Millepedes, and other ſuch 
Inſects, conſiſts in drying them in the Sun, to preſerve 
them, and reduce them into Powder when they are 
wanted. e ir 2 8 
The Millepedes are killed in White- Wine, or in Wa- 
ter ſharpened with Salt; then they are dried in the Sun; 
to reduce them into Powder, * 25 | 
Virtues. —The Millepedes are aperitive, and proper to 
expel the Gravel, the Stone, 2 Nephretidhy and 
the Retention of Urine. —The Doſe is from one Scruple 
to one Drachm. | 4 * MO, | | 
If ſixteen Ounces of Millepedes have been prepared | 
according to the Method here deſcribed, they'll weigh 
after they are dried, but ſeven Ounces and a half. The 
volatile Salt of Millepedes is thought to be good to eaſe 
the excruciating Pains of the Gout, thoſe of the Rheu- 
matiſm, and other Maladies which happen to the Muſ- 
cles and Nerves. _ VVV 
The Preparation of Vipers, conſiſts in drying them. 
that they may be eaſily kept. chop pe 
You muſt chuſe the biggeſt and moſt livel 


* Vipers, | 
| ; . ſkin them, 
take out their Entrails, waſh their Trunks in Water, 
and tye them to a Packthread, that they may be hung 
to dry in a dry Place, drying their Hearts and Livers . 
in the tame Manner... | | 
The Fat muſt be ſeparated from the Inteſtines, and 
melted gently in a Porringer over a little Fire, then 
ſtrained with Expreſſion through a fine Linnen Cloth, 
to ſeparate it from its Membranes ; and being cold, 
poured into a Bottle to be kept for Uſe, It is 
liquid like Oil, becauſe of the Quantity of volatile Salt 
it contains, which exceeds much that of the Fat of other 
nn =adopn 420 en n COS 
When the Trunks, Hearts, and Livers of Vipers are 
to be kept long whole, it is very proper to anoint them 
ſlightly with Balſam of Peru, for' it hinders the Worms 


from getting into them. 


The Powder of Vipers is made, ſometimes, in pulve- 
riſing the Trunks of the Vipers alone; and ſometimes 
with the Addition of the Livers and Hearts: That 
done in this laſt Manner is beſt; but it cannot be kept 
ſo long, as when made with the Trunks alone, becauſe 
the Livers and Hearts being oily make it grow rank; 
and Worms are generated in it. | 8 

Virtues. — It is pretended that the Powder of Vipers is 


proper to purify the Blood, to expel the bad Humours 


by Perſpiration, to feſiſt Venom, for intermittent and 


malignant Fevers, the Small-Pox, and the Plague. 


—The Doſe is from eight Grains to two Scruples, — 
The Liver and Heart, put together in Powder, is what 
we call mineral Bezoard. —The Doſe. is from ſix Grains 
to a Scrußſe 4 nt 105 8 
The Fat of Vipers, is proper to rarefy the Humours, 
and to excite Perſpiration : It is preſcribed in malignant 
Fevers, and in the Small-Pox. —The Doſe 1s from one 


Drop to ſix. — It is alſo uſed outwardly to reſolve Tu- 
mours. | 9 SY 7 


When the Viper is dead, we know by Experience 
that it has no more Venom; therefore we have no need 
to uſe the ridiculous Precautions of the Antients, to 
correct an imaginary Quality, which, they ſaid, remain- 
ed in the Fleſh of that Animal ; for it ſuffices to dry it, 
and to reduce it into Powder. | = 

Next comes the Preparation of Hartſhorn, Ivory, bu- 
man Cranium, &c. | 8 

Thoſe Parts of Animals having no bad Qualities, and 
their Subſtance being of a Nature to be caſily diſſolved 
in the Stomach, they want no other Preparation than 
that of being raſped and pulverized ; all others invented 
to refine on this, renders, it is true, the Parts of Ani- 
mals alkaline, and more aftringent, but deſtroy at the 
ſame Time what they have beſt; for the Fire in the 
Calcination diſſipate their volatile Salt and Oil, in which 
conſiſted their principal Virtue. 

From this Fil paſs to the Preparation, or Purification 
of ſeveral Gums, which cannot be eaſily recured into 
| | Powder, 


enn - 
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Powder, as the Galbanum, the Gum Ammoniack, Opopo- 
nax, and Sagapenum, | x | 
You may take what Quantity you pleaſe of one or ſe- 
veral of theſe Gums, break them in ſmall Pieces, and 
put them to ſteep for ſome Hours in Vinegar, where 
they muſt be melted over a ſlow Fire : The Diſſolution 
mult be ſtrained with a ſtrong Expreſſion ; and the 
Grounds left put in new Vinegar to perfect the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Gum ; this Diſſolution muſt be ſtrained like 
the firſt, and mixed with it in an earthen Pan, which 
muſt be placed over the Fire, to make the Humidity 
thereof to evaporate to the Conſiſtence of Plaiſter; and 
thus you'll have the Gums purified, Oy 
' Virtues. —They are proper to ſoften, to reſolve, to 
help Suppuration, to abate the Vapours, they are applied 
on the Navel, and on the Tumours. Ft] $26 132 


Note, That ſometimes other Diſſolvents than common 
" Vinegar are uſed to purify the Gums, for one endea- 
vours always to appropriate thoſe Liquors to the Ef- 
fects expected; therefore ſometimes the ſcillitick Vine- 
gar is employ*d, ſometimes Wine, and ſometimes the 
Juice of Plants; but it is much better, if one can, to 
put the Gums in Powder, even with their Impurities, 
than to prepare them, becauſe in the Purification, is 


evaporated much of the volatile and ſubtile Parts, in 


which conſiſts the principal Virtue of thoſe Gums, 


which is eaſily known at the ſtrong and penetrating - 


Smell, felt during that Preparation; the Vinegar, be- 
ſides, fixing or moderating the Volatility of what re- 
mains, diminiſhes the Virtues thereof. | 
When thoſe Gums are to be pulveriſed, one muſt 
chuſe the fineſt and cleareſt, and make them dry gently 
between two Papers, in the Sun, or at the Fire. They 
are eaſily reduced into Powder, when mixed with other 
Note alſo, That next come the Preparation of Juices. 


Juices are Liquors, which flow, ſometimes, ſponta- 


_ neouſly, or which are extracted from Vegetables, either 
by Inciſion, or Expreſſion ; ſome are alſo extracted from 


Animals, but under other Names. 2 
Juices appear more or leſs liquid, according to the di- 

vers Coctions, they can have received from Nature, ei- 
ther in the Plant or out of the Plant. 
times aqueous, ſometimes vinous, oleaginous, gummous, 
reſinous, and bituminous: They are, alſo, ſometimes 
ſweet, ſometimes bitter, ſour, acrimonious, inſipid, 
Se. ſometimes of no Smell, ſometimes odorous, and 
ſometimes ſtinking: Sometimes white, ſometimes black, 
green, blue, yellow, red, &c. They are, beſides, more 
or leſs abundant, according to the Nature and State of 
the Plants which bears them. | 


Juices extracted by Inciſion are purer and better than 


thoſe extracted by Expreſſion; becauſe the Expreſſion 


makes a great deal of terreſtrial Parts flow together with 


the Liquor. 55 

To extract a Juice by Inciſion, there are Inciſions made 
in the Plant, or in the Root, and through thoſe Apertures 
flows by Degrees an Humour, which is made to evapo- 
rate, either in the Sun, or at a ſlow Fire: In that Man- 
ner the Aloes Succotrina, the Scammony, and the San- 

guis Draconis are prepared. | e 

Juices are extracted by Expreſſion, by pounding a Plant 
or ſome Part thereof in a Mortar, and ſqueezing it hard; 
for then a Liquor comes out of it, which can be made to 
thicken, either in the Sun, or at the Fire : In this Man- 


ner are extracted the Aloes Cabalin, the Meconium, 


which we call Opium, the Acacia, the Hypociſtis, and 
the Elaterium. | | 


A greater Quantity of Juice is extracted from the 


Plant, if before the Expreſſion it be left ſome Hours in 
Digeſtion, than if it was put to the Preſs ſo ſoon as it 


is pounded, becauſe in the Digeſtion the Juice is looſen'd, 


and becomes leſs viſcous. 
There is more Difficulty to extract the Juice of viſcous 
Plants, as of the Bourroche, Bugloſe, Fc. than of others; 
N is proper to warm them before they are put to the 
reſs. 
Several Plants are naturally ſo little ſucculent, that one 
is obliged to moiſten them with ſome Liquors appropria- 
ted to their Virtue, when their Juice is to be extracted, 


* 
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to do, one mult bruiſe Gums Adraganth, and Arabick, 
' three Pints of warm Water, till they be diſſolved into 


per Sieve, and the Colature having been mixed with the 


They are ſome- 


excellent Remedy for a Cold, and to facilitate Expecto- 
ration, and to ſoften the Acrimony of the Brealt, by | 


| Muſk and Ambergreaſe, of each one Grain. 


5 it be more uſed, in France eſpecially, for in Taſte 


ſuch are the little Centaury, the golder 
wort, and ſeveral Roots. * . by 57 6 v2 
depurated, either by boiling them a litt] 
them; or leaving them expoſed one D 2 
Sun, and deſcanting them ſoftly afterward 
Sediment. Then Bottles muſt be filled 


rs 


two Fingers Breadth. That Oil hinde 


Tor ICE: the exter 
Air from penetrating into it, and conſeque external 


corrupted; it may be kept good by that n 1 
lealt a 


whole Year, 

For the Preparation of the black Jui Oaks 
commonly called Spaniſh ai Tae 25 08 
of Extract of Liquorice, half a Pound of white Som 
Gums Tragacanth and Arabick, of each four O . 
Mix the whole together for a Maſs, to be formed 1 
_ or Magdaleons. | ws: 

To make the Extract of Liguorice, you mu c, 
and bruiſe a Quantity of — or * 
having ſtrung it, put it into a large earthen Pan. = 
hot Water over it, and leave it in Digeſtion over aq f 
Fire, for ſeven or eight Hours; then the Infuſion — 
be ſtrained with Expreſſion, and the Liquorice put mY 
ſteep in other hot Water, which wi be Arained 18 
fore, and both Colatures mixed together, and the Hum 


dity thereof made to evaporate over a ſlow Fire to the 


Conſiſtence of Extract. This is the beſt Extras FL. 
quorice that can be made, but it cannot be kept 


of Rotules, becauſe it grows damp eaſily, and has be. 
ſides a diſagreeable Taſte. Therefore gee It rea 
Form, and an agreeable Taſte, the Sugar and Gums men- 
tioned 1n the Deſcription, muſt be mixed with it, which 


of each four Ounces, and put them to ſteep in about 
a Mucilage ; the whole muſt be ſtrained through a pro- 


Sugar and Extract of Liquorice in an earthen Pan, the 
whole muſt be placed over a ſlow Fire, to evaporate the 
Humidity of the Mixture, ſtirring it continually with a 
Spatula, till it be reduced to the Conſiſtence of an Ex- 
tract or hard Paſte, of which will be form'd Magdaleons 
to be kept for Uſe. 9 85 e 
Virtues, —The Spaniſh Liquorice thus prepared, is an 


leaving a little Bit of it to melt in the Mouth. 


Note, That the Gums which enter this Compoſition, ren. 
der the Juice of Liquorice more glutinous than it would 
be without it; they give it likewiſe a better Quality 
to ſoften and embaraſs the acrimonious Seroſities which 
fall through the Trachæa on the Lungs. 


For the Preparation of the white Juice of Liqurict— 


Take one Pound of white Sugar, two Ounces of Starch, | 
ſix Drachms of Powder of Liquorice, half an Ounce of } 


Iris of Florence, two Drachms of Gum Tragacanth, 


Note, That you muſt take a Pound of double refined Su- 
gar, and two Ounces of very white Starch, which mu 
be pounded together; then you'll ſcrape ſix Drachms 


of the beſt dried Liguorice, which you'll reduce into | 


Powder, together with half an Ounce of Iris of Fu- 
rence: You'll chuſe two Drachms of the beſt Gum . 
draganth, and reduce it into Powder in a Mortar © 
| Braſs, made warm; then you'll pound 2 oy F 
| Muſk and another of Ambergreaſe, mixed with 2 
Sugar; and afterwards all the Drugs ſhall be mixe 5 
gether in that Marble-Mortar. Which done, J 
diſſolve three Drachms of Gum Draganth * 
Ounces of Roſe-Water, to make of it a thick 5 
lage; of which you'll take a ſufficient Qn 4 
corporate the Powders into a hard Paſte, and lp 
it ſmall Sticks, which muſt be dried from the ; 
and thus you'll have a white Juice of L1quori®t: 


Virtues. —This Juice is uſed for the Maladies of 

Lungs, for the Aſthma, and to excite Exper nh 

It has not ſo much Virtue as the preceding one de 
agreed 


2 


the Mug. 
When Fuices are to be kept in Liquor, they 


muſt be 
ſtraining 
ay. or two to the 
818 from thei 


Neck, putting ſome ſweet Oil a- top, to the klagte 
0 


in Form 


ps 1 improperly called Juice of Liquorice ; 
2 — lade 3 thereof enters the Compo- 


nne Gum Draganth does not only ſerve here 


_ the Drugs, and harden the Paſte ; but is beſides 
to 


ood for the Breaſt, for it agglutinates and ſoftens by 
ll ilage, the Salt Seroſity which falls from the Head, 
"facilitates Expectoration; the Starch is alſo put in it 
5 che ſame Intention, the Powder of Iris attenuates 
" Phlegms which are too thick, and with the Muſk and 
lende gives a good Smell to the Compoſition 3 thoſe 
”— are ſubject to Vapours can have the Muſk and Am- 
laid aſide. i 
14 of Liquorice muſt be left to melt ſlowly in 
he Mouth, that it may have Time to humect the Breaſt 
in its Pallage. 
y —— the Preparation of the Rhobob, Sapa, and 
n. 
g vu or Ros, is an Arabick Name, whereby is 
:nderſtood the Juice of any Fruit whatever, boiled to the 
Confiftence of Honey. 450 
The Name of Sa PA is 
Grapes boiled. 5 335 — 
The D&FRUTUM is nothing elſe but the Juice of 
Ruſins, evaporated to the Diminution of a third Part 


only adapted to the Juice of 


ſnple Diaphorum. Take four Pounds of the Juice of 
Mulberries, and two Pounds of Honey ſcimmed ; boil 
| them together to a juſt Conſiſtence. | 2 
Jou muſt take the Mulberries before they are quite 
ripe ; pound them in a Marble-Mortar, and extract the 
| Juice thereof, which muſt be left to depurate a Day or 
wo in the Sun; after which, having been ſtrained, two 
Parts thereof ſhall be mixed with one Part of Honey, 
in a glazed earthen Diſh ; and put to evaporate at a 
low Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Honey. This will be 
the ſimple KRhobob of Mulberries, which muſt be kept 
in a Pot. Ee | | | 
Virtues, —T his Rbobob is proper for the Inflamma- 
tion of the T hroat, for the Aphthes or little Ulcers, 
which come in the Mouth of new-born Children. It is 


ally very proper to temperate the Acrimony of the Hu- 


ſometimes taken alone by Spoonfuls z but it is oftener 


the Intentions of the Phyſician. = OD 
For the Preparation of the Rhobob of Mulberries com- 


and Honey ſcimmed, of each two Pounds; three Ounces 
| of apa; an Qunce of Verjuice ; Myrrh, and Saffron, 
of each one Drachm and half; for a Rhohob. = 
After you have extracted the Juices of Mulberries 
nd of Blackberries, and ſeparated them as in the former 


2 — — „ 


ud Verjuice, to the Coriſiſtence of Honey; then you'll 
mix in it the Myrrh and Saffron, after they have been re- 


my 00 a ſubtile Powder, for a Rbobob to be kept 


of the Breaſt, whereby it facilitates Reſpiration, —— The 
e is from a Drachm to half an Ounce. — 
From this I'll paſs to the medicinal Wines. 
AMEDicinaLl Wins, is a Wine impregnated with 


tte Subſtances and Qualities of one, or ſeveral Kinds of 
edi Drugs, | | 


For the Preparation of the Wins of Wormwood, — 
Take a Bundle © 4 4 


of the dried Summits of Wormwood in 
om, and three Ounces of Cinnamon bruiſed ; put 
em into about fifty Quarts of white Wine, newly made, 
ud place the Veſſel in the Cave, the Bung-Hole open, 
Q leave it there to ferment : The Fermentation over, 
Veſſel muſt be filled quite, and well ſtopped : Then 
Jul have the Wine of Wormwood. = 
Virtues, — The Wine of Wornrwood ſtrengthens the Sto- 
» Provokes the Appetite, kills the Worms, cures 

* windy Cholick, abates the Vapours, provokes the 
"Ie and is very proper for the Green-Sickneſs, — 


* common Doſe is half, or even a full Glaſs, for ſeve- 
s ſucceſſively. | | 
in England, where there is 
Me of Wormwood may be made of any ſmall White 
Vol. U. | 


A C . 


ly, 55. or. 
"oe the Preparation of the Rhohob of Mulberries, or 


mou's, to cleanſe and conſolidate. This Remedy is be continued for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively. 


mud in cooling or deterſive Decoctions, or proper to added to this Infuſion, to render it more purgative. 


fiſed, Take the Juices of Mulberries, and Blackberries, 


Preparauon, you muſt boil them with the Honey, Sapa, 


Virtues, — This Remedy is a Deterſive of the Phlegm 


little or no Vineyards, the 


„„ 
Wine; provided the Veſſel be put in a warm Place, pro 
to excite ſome Fermentation. The Plant muſt be ta- 
en while in its greateſt Vigour and in Bloſſom. Green 
Wormwood would not be ſo good as that which has 
been dried, becauſe of the Phlegm it contains. The 
Cinnamon is added to give a good Smell, and an agree- 
able Taſte to the Wine. | e 
For the Preparation of Vinum Martis. — Take four 
Ounces of aperitive Crocus Martis, extracted without 
Fire ; Cinnamon, and the outward Peel of Seville Oranges, 
of each two Drachms; a Drachm of Mace, and half a 
Drachm of Saffron; put them to infuſe for fifteen Days 
in four Pints of ſtrong white Wine; then ſtrain the Infu- 
hon, and keep it for Uſe. | 
The Crocus Martis muſt be taken, prepared by the 
Dew or Rain, according to the Preſcription given in my 
Treatiſe of Chymiſtry : After it has been well ground, it 
mult be put in a Matraſs, with the Saffron, Orange-Peel, 
and the Cinnamon bruiſed ; pouring over it four Pints of 
good white Wine, and ſtopping well the Veſſel, which 
muſt be put afterwards in the Horfe-Dung, or expoſed 
to the Sun for fifteen Days, ſhaking it from Time to 
Time; that Time expired, the Infuſion muſt be ſtrained 


or left on the Ground, to be uſed when wanted. 


Virtues, —This Remedy is a very good Aperitive, it 
provokes the Menſes, riſes the Obſtructions of the Spleen, 
of the Pancreas, and of the Meſentery. The Doſe is 
from one Ounce to three ; one may add ſome Sugar to 


n, or ſome Syrup of the five Roots to render it leſs difa- 


greeable ; and it muſt be uſed ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, to 
produce any ſenſible Effect. CELLS 
For the Preparation of a magiſtral purgative Wine, = 
Take ſix Drachms of Senna, Cardamum, and Seeds of 
Violets, of each two Drachms; Troches of Agarick, 
and the beſt Rhubarb, of each a Drachm and a half; a 
Drachm of Cinnamon, to be infuſed together for 24. 
Hours in 'a Quart of Wine; then the Colature muſt be 
preſerved for Uſe. i e 
Virtues. — This Remedy has a purgative Property for- 
pituitous and melancholick Conſtitutions; for the Palſy, 
Apoplexy, Quartan Ague, and the Scurvy. —The 
Doſe is a Glaſs-full in the Morning faſting, which muſt 


= 


Three Ounces of Syrup of Apples compoſed, may be 


For the Preparation of a febrifuge Wine. Take two 
Ounces of Quinquina or Jeſuit's put them to infuſe 
in a Quart of ſtrong white Wine, in a Matraſs, large 
enough, that the third Part thereof may remain empty; 
put the Matraſs well corked in a warm Place, for the 
Space of 24 Hours, ſhaking it often during that Time z 
then diſcant the Liquor, leaving the Grounds at the 
Bottom. | 1 . 

Virtues. —This Wine is an excellent Febrifuge for In- 
termittent Fevers ; by the Patient taking half a Glaſs of 
it every four Hours, for fifteen Days ſucceſſively, in the 
Hours of the Intermiſſion: But when the Fever is ſtop- 

d, he muſt be contented with one or two Doſes every 
Day, to hinder the Return of the Acceſs. | 


If this Wine be taken a little muddy at firſt, vi. if it 


be ſhaken before it is poured off the Grounds, it will ſtop 


the Fever ſooner. White Wine is preferable to red, to 
extract the Subſtance of the Quinquina, becauſe it is more 
penetrating z but the Difference is not very great, if red 
be uſed inftead of white. If other Wine be poured over 
the Matter left at the Bottom of the Matraſs, and it be 
put in Infuſion and Digeſtion as before, there will be 
a ſecond Febrifuge Wine, which though not quite ſo 
ſtrong as the firſt, will notwithſtanding produce a good 
Effect. | 

For the Preparation of Wine for the Hydropfy. — Take 
the Bark of Elder, and Iris of Florence, of each two 
Ounces ; half an Ounce of Jalap, two Ounces and a half 
of Juniper Berries; two Ounces of Senna, four Scruples 
of Salt of Wormwood ; and two Quarts of white Wane : 
Put the Drugs in a Veſſel, and having pour'd the Wine 
on them, leave them in Digeſtion, without Heat ; and 
afterwards ſtrain the Infuſion with Expreſſion. 

Virtues, —This Wine is an excellent Purgative in the 
Hydropſy; it evacuates the Seroſities and Water. —The 
Doſe is two Glaſſes every Day, * 
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Next comes the Preparation of Medicinal Vinegars. 
A Mevicinart VineGaR, is a Vinegar filled with 
the Subſtances and Virtues of one or ſeveral Sorts of 
Drugs which ſerve in Medicine. | 
For the Preparation of the Vinegar of Elder. —Take a 
Pound of dried Flowers of Elder, and four Quarts of 
the beſt Vinegar, put them together in a Glaſs Veſſel 
well corked, and expoſe it to the Sun for eighteen or 
twenty Days ſucceſſively, then ſtrain it with Expreſlion 
and put in the ſame Veſſel with the Colature the ſame 
Quantity of Flowers of Elder as before; and put it in 
Digeſtion to the Sun for the ſame Space of Time, and 
afterwards ſtrain the Liquor and keep it for Uſe. 

Virtues.— This Vinegar inciſe the Phlegms, provoke 
the Appetite, and reſiſts Venom : It is oftener uſed in 
Victuals than in Remedies. „ 

For the Preparation of Vinegar of Scylle.— Take two or 


tree Onions of Scylle well fed and very ſound, pare the 


_ outward Rind, which is half dried, ſeparate the Laminæ 
with a wooden or Ivory Knife, throwing away the Heart 
as uſeleſs ; cut the Laminæ into Pieces, put one Pound 
thereof in a large Glaſs Bottle, and pour upon it four 
Quarts of good White-Wine Vinegar, cork the Bottle, 
and place it in Digeſtion at the Sun, where it mult be 
left forty Days; then the Infuſion muſt be ſtrained with 
Expreſſion, and kept in a Bottle well corked. a 
Virtues, —This Vinegar is eſteemed proper for the 
Epilepſy, to purify the Blood, to reſiſt Venom, and to 
expel the Wind. —The Doſe, is from one Ounce to 
three. It is uſed likewiſe in Gargariſms for the Squi- 
nancy. > 2 
Note, That all the galenical Preparations heretofore 
mentioned are but ſmall ones, which can be made with 
very little Trouble, and at a ſmall Expence; though 
all of them very uſeful and beneficial ; but as Phar- 
macy admits of a vaſt Number of others, which are 
attended with much more Trouble, and are much 
more chargeable, and moſt of thoſe Compoſitions are 
daily preſcribed by Phyſicians, I am indiſpenſably 
. obliged to give here an exact Deſcription of them, 


and the beſt Method of preparing them. Therefore 


Tl begin by the Preparation of Conſerves. 


Among the Parts of a Plant, the Flower is that which 


is eaſier deſtroy'd, becauſe compoſed of a volatile and 


Ethereal Subſtance ; it is alſo the Flower which is the 


ordinary Matter of Conſerves ; though the Leaves, Roots, 
and Fruits are alſo ſometimes employ'd in them. | 


Cos ERES, differ from.Condits in their Conſiſtence; 
for they are prepared into a Paſte, whereas Condits are 


either boiled whole, or in Pieces in the Sugar. 
The Name of Conſerve has been juſtly given them, 
ſince they are made with no other View than to preſerve 


the Parts of the Vegetables in all their Goodneſs; for 


the Sugar mixed with them being a Salt, it ſtops the 
Pores thereof, abſorbe their too great Humidity, and 
hinders the Air from entring into it, to excite a Fer- 
mentation, which we call Corruption. | 8 
It is to be obſerved, notwithſtanding, that liquid 


5 Con ſerves ferment for ſome Days after they have been 


made; becauſe the Salts and other ſubtile Parts of the 


Plant looſen themſelves, put themſelves into Motion, 


and cauſe a Rarefaction of the coarſer Subſtance of the 


Compoſition; but that Fermentation being inward, it 


only ſerves to unite more intimately the Parts of the 
Plant with the Sugar, and increaſe the Virtue of the 
Conſerve. | 5 | 

For the Preparation of the Conſerve of Violets. —Take 
half a Pound of Violets newly gathered, high in Colour, 
and very odorous, and pound them in a Marble Mortar 
till they be reduced to a kind of Pulp; at the ſame 
Time put a Pound and a halt of Sugar to boil in five or 
{ix Ounces of common Water to the Conſiſtence of Ta- 
blettes or Lozenges; then take the Sugar off the Fire, 
and when it is half cold mix the Violets with it, and put 
afterwards the Conſerve warm in a Pot, where it muſt 
be left to grow cold, without ſtirring it, that a Cruſt 

may be formed upon it, which helps to preſerve it. 
Viriues.— This Conſerve is Cordial and Pectoral; it 
ſoftens the Acrimony of the Blood, helps Expectoration, 
and opens the Body. — The Doſe, is from a Drachm to 
half an Ounce in the Morning faſting. | | 

Eg | 
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Simple Violets are preferable to the double 
cine, becauſe they have more Smell and Vi 
muſt be gathered in the Morning or in the Ey 
fair Weather; there are Violets at preſent ; 
Seaſons of the Year, but thoſe of the Sprin e 
There are moft commonly employ'd in the . r. bel. 
of liguid Conſerves, but two Parts of Sugar, fo Poſition 
the Flowers; but as Violets are very humid 5 80 
much Room, the Conſerve will ſoon grow four py te 
was not a greater Quantity of Sugar put to it . : bro" 
ſame would happen to all the other Conſerve; ke — 
and humid Flowers; for all the Parts of the Flows Si 
be as it were wrapped in the Sugar, otherwiſe h mult 
would enter and cauſe a foreign Fermentation og 

One could be contented to mix the Sugar in Powd 
with the pounded Flowers, to make the Conſerve k 10 
uſual Manner, but the too great Humidity of the Vio i 
would render the Conſerve too liquid; therefore it wht 
to boil the Sugar, and to mix the Flower with ir 
only that the Heat of the Fire may conſume Part of th 
Humidity, and make an exact Mixture, but likewiſe 
that a Cruſt may be formed over the Matter as Rar 
obſerved ; for by that Method the Conſerve is kept wick 
longer in its Beauty, than by the common, 

The Violet contains an acrimonious Salt, wrapped in 


in Mech. 
tue, the 
vening, In 


a great deal of mucilaginous Parts; which Salt, with. 


out doubt, makes its laxative Quality, but it hinders it 


from producing in the Breaſt the Effect which could be 


aces... | 5 

For a ſoft Conſerve of Roſes, — Take the Buds of Roſes 
before they are quite open, cut off with Sciffars the 
white Part which is called Nail; weigh a Pound of 


thoſe Buds thus pared, and make them boil two or three 


Gallops in three Pints of common Water, train the 
Liquor with Expreſſion, and pound thoſe Roſes thus 
ſoftned in a Marble Mortar, till they be reduced to a 
Pulp, and may melt entirely in the Mouth; mean while 
two Pounds of Sugar muſt be put to boil in the De- 


coction to the Conliſtence of an Electuary; and being 


then taken off the Fire, the pounded Roſes muſt be 


exactly mixed in it, putting again the Baſon over avery | 
flow Fire, and ſtirring continually the Conſerve, making 


thereby the Humidity to evaporate gently, till it has ac- 
quired a reaſonable Conſiſtence; then the Conſerve is put 
in a Pot to be kept. e 1 Eo | 
Virtues. —This Conſerve is proper to appeaſe a Cough, 
to ſtop Hemorrhages, Vomiting, and a Looſeneſs; to 


_ ſtrengthen the Heart and the Stomach, and to help Di- 


geſtion. —The Doſe is from one Drachm to three: lt 
moſt commonly enters the ſolid Epithems. 25 

The common Method of preparing the Conſerve of 
Roſes, is to beat the Buds of red Roſes cleanſed, a3 
above, with double their Weight of Sugar, till the 
Mixture be in form of Electuary, then to put the Con- 
ſerve in an earthen Pot, and expoſe it for ſome Days to 
the Sun, till a Fermentation enſues, and a more exact 
Union of the Parts. This Manner of preparing the 
Conſerve is natural, and much more valuable, that 10 
Fire is employ'd in it; but the Conſerve cannot be kept l 
long in its Beauty, becauſe the Sugar has not ſo well pe- 


netrated the Roſes as in the other Method : Add to this, 


that in making the Conſerve over the Fire the Roſes are 
deprived of Part of their phlegmatick Humidity, which 
occaſions a Fermentation, which deſtroys their Colour. 
It may be objected without doubt, that the Fire cauſes 
an Evaporation of the moſt ſubtile and odorous Part 0 
the Roſes, and conſequently diminiſhes their Vie 


but red Roſes have not much Smell, and their Virtue 
conſiſts wholly in their Attriction, which the Fire does 


not diminiſh. | 
The Conſerve muſt be made ſo ſoon as the Roſes at 


cut, for if they be left expoſed to the Air they loſe Je | 


of their Beauty. The Decoction carries off amol c. 
the Tincture; but it is no Matter, ſince that 42 
is uſed to boil the Sugar; the Tincture is not E 

boiling, for when the Mixture is made, the Conſerve 2 
pears as fine as can be. If ſome Drops of Spirit R x 
triol or of Sulphur be mixed in the Conſerve of Rc 
they will heighten its Colour, and render it of a m 

agreeable Taſte, but it will turn pale as it glos "Ty 0 

For the Preparation of a ſolid Conſerve of Rojes.— 
an Ounce of red Roſes ſeparated from thc 


* 


ir whitiſh Patt, 
and 
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in Powder 3 mix it with a wooden Spatula, with 
t a Drachm of Spirit of Vitriol; boil a Pound of 
en Sugar in four Ounces of Roſe- Water to the 
u ſiſtence of Tablettes; take the Sugar off the Fire, 
00”: corporate with it, with the ſame wooden Spatula, 
an Powder of Roſes; when the Matter will be almoſt 
ar ou muſt throw it by Bits on a Marble, or a Paper 
5 with Oil, where it ſhall be left to harden, keep- 
10 it afterwards in a Box. ; 5 
yirtue.— The ſame Virtues are attributed to this Con- 
ue as to the liquid, but it has not ſo much. The 
powder of Vitriol the Powder of Roſes is moiſtened with, 
-nders the Conſerve more beautiful than it would be, 
bee it extends and rarifies the Parts which give the 
Colour to the Roſes. | be. | | | 
For the Conſerve of Flowers of Tuſſilage.— Take half 
; Pound of Flowers of Tuſſilage newly gathered in the 


Beginning of the Spring, take off their Tails, and pound 
dem in a Marble Mortar till they be reduced into a 


Paſte; add to it a Pound of white Sugar in Powder, 


and pound alſo that Mixture, till the Flowers and Sugar 


he well incorporated together: This is the Conſerve of 
Tuſflage, which mult be put in a Pot, a Third whereof 
muſt be left empty. The Pot muſt be covered, and 
ſed for ſome Days to the Sun, to make the Con- 
ſerve ferment. | 430 
yirtues, —T his Conſerve is a good Remedy for the 
Maladies of the Breaſt, for a Cold, the Phthiſick, and 


aſthma z it excites Expectoration.— The Doſe, is from 


Drachm to three. _ e . 

The Conſerves of Flowers of Betony, of Lillies of 
the Vallies, of Calendula, of Sage, of Roſemary, of 
Scabioſe, and the like, are prepared in the ſame Manner. 

For the Preparation of the Conſerve of the Roots of Enula 
compana, —Take what Quantity you pleaſe of the Roots 
of Enula campana, cut them in Pieces, put them to boil 


at a ſlow Fire, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, and in an 


earthen Pot, which muſt be covered, till they be ſoft; then 
take them out of the Decoction, and pound them in a 
Marble Mortar, ſtraining them afterwards through a 


Seerce ; and having weighed the Pulp, you mult boil. 


in the Decoction double the Quantity of white Sugar, 
to the Conſiſtence of the Sugar of Roſes ; then take'the 
Sugar off the Fire, and having left it to cool a little, 
you muſt mix the Pulp with it, ſtirring it continually 
vith a proper Inſtrument till the Conſerve be cold; then 
it is put in a Pot to be kept for Uſe. | 


Virtues, —This is a very good Remedy for the Mala- 


dies of the Breaſt ; it excites Expectoration, may be uſed 
for the Aſthma, ſtrengthens the Stomach, excites the 
Appetite, and reſiſts Venom: It alſo cures the Itch, and 
provokes the Menſes. — The Doſe, is from a Drachm to 
ö ))); Me N 
The Conſerves of all Mallow-Roots, as thoſe of Althea 


| and Symphytum, can be prepared in the ſame Manner. 


To prepare the Conſerve of Hep. —Take three or four 
Pounds of the Fruits of Hep, very red, the biggeſt, and 


vien they are in their full Maturity; open them with a 


Knife, and take out all the Seeds and Cotton ; put them 
nan earthen Pan, and humect them with good White- 
Wine, cover the Pan, and carry it to the Cave, where 


i muſt be left two or three Days, or till the Fruit be 


ſoft; and after it has been bruiſed in a Marble Mortar, 
draw the Pulp through a Sierce turned upſide down, 
and mix with it double its Weight of white Sugar ; then 
put it to boil, or to dry, ſtirring it continually with a 
wooden Spatula, till it be reduced to a due Conſiſtence. 
This is the Conſerve of Hip. | wa 
Virtues. —This Conſerve is proper to ſtop a Looſeneſs, 
nd to provoke the Urine; it is uſed for the Gravel, 
ad ir ſtrengthens the Heart. —The Doſe 1s from one 
chm to fix, 8 TE | 
The Fruits are humected with White-Wine; and car- 
fed to the Cave, to ſoften them and increaſe their Vir- 
ue. The Wine gives them likewiſe a beautiful Colour. 
his Conſerve is of a very agreeable Taſte : Irs aſtringent 


Qulity proceeds from the green Acid of the Hep. 


or the Preparation of the' Conſerve of Juniper-Berries. 
ke four Pounds of Juniper Berries newly gathered, 
Ule them, and put them to boil over a ſlow Fire, in 


A lufficient Quantity of Water, and in an earthen Pot 
ered, till they be ſoft; take them out of the 


* 
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Decoction, and ſtrain them through a Sieve; boil in 
the Decoction two Pounds of white Sugar, to the Con- 
liſtence of Syrup, then mix with it the Pulp: of Juniper- 
Berries, ſix Ounces of the beſt Rhubarb in Powder, half 


an Ounce of Nutmegs, an Ounce and a half of the beſt 


Cinnamon, fix Ounces of Galanga; Calamus Aromati- 
cus, Ginger, and Mace, of each four Scruples, ſtirring 
them continually together with a wooden Spatula, and 
over the Fire, till the Conſerve be done; then it muſt 
* taken off the Fire, and when cold, put in a Pot to be 
ept. | 
Virtues. — This Conſerve is an excellent Remedy to 


ſtrengthen the Stomach, provoke the Urine, and keep 
the Body open. GN 


Note, That next to Conſerves I place Honey, and the Pre- 
parations thereof. 2 . 
Preparations of Ho x Ex. 
Horx v, was much more in Uſe among the Antients 
than it is at preſent, becauſe Sugar was not then ſo com- 
mon; it is notwithſtanding preferred yet to Sugar in ſe- 
veral Compoſitions, and in fact it is better in ſome; for 
Example, it purges in Clyſters, and Sugar don't; it is 
more deterſive than Sugar for Wounds, therefore it is 
mixed in the Digeſtives; it preſerves better the Compo- 
ſitions it enters than Sugar, becauſe of a viſcous Part it 
contains; wherefore it is employed in the Treacle and 
Mithridate. 3 ix 
Honey is a good Aliment for thoſe who have faſted long; 
for it is light, is eaſily diſtributed, and ſpreads in the 
1 a ſweet and light Juice, which is a Balſam of 
ne, f Es Ok 3 
Virtues. — Honey opens the Body, and is good for the 
Maladies of the Breaſt and Lungs ; Hydromels are made 
of it, which are powerful Deterſives; and it is employ'd 
in Clyſters. GONE " Obs 


Note, That as in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, I have 
treated of the Diſtillation of Honey, Pll only take 
Notice here of the Preparations made in the Galenical 

Pharmacy : Therefore, VVV 


For the Preparation of a vinous Hydromel. — Put in 
a Copper Baſon tinned, four Pounds of the beſt Honey, 
and ten Quarts of Water, boil them together over a ſlow 
Fire, to the Conſumption of about a third Part of the 
Humidity, or till an Egg can ſwim in it, ſcimming it all 
the while it boils; then put it into a Barrel, and expoſe 
it to the Sun, or carry it into a Stove, or ſome other 
warm Place, where it muſt be left forty Days, or till the 
Liquor has done fermenting, ſhaking it from Time to 
Time. Afterwards the Barrel muſt be ſtopped, and car- 
ried to the Cave to be kept there. _ | | 

Virtues. — This Hydromel ſtrengthens the Stomach, 
rejoices the Heart, and puts the Spirits in Motion. Ir is 
oftener drank for Pleaſure than for a Remedy. The 
Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. 1 
The common Hydromel is prepared like the vinous Hy- 
dromel, except that it is not made to ferment. There 
are often vulnerary Hydromels, made of the Decoctions 
of vulnerary Herbs, and a little Honey, to give to 
drink to thoſe who have their Lungs affected. 1 


The vinous Hydromel is properly a Diſſolution of th 
Honey, the Oil and Salt thereof have been exalted by 
Fermentation; ſo that from that Hydromel could be ex- 


tracted an inflammable Spirit like that of Wine, by Di- 


ſtillation, as I have obſerved in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. 
For the Preparation of a ſimple Oxymel. — Mix in an 
earthen Diſh, two Parts of the beſt Honey, and one 
Part of white Wine Vinegar ; place the Diſh over the 
Fire, and make it boil gently, ſcimming every Time 
that any Scum appears, till it be reduced to the Conſiſt- 
ence of Syrup ;z which is the oxymel Simple, to be kept 
for Uſe. | e „ 
Virtues.— This Oxymel is eſteemed proper to inciſe and 
root out the coarſe and viſcous Humours glued to the 
Throat and Breaſt ; it is mixed in Gargariſms and Loochs, 
and can alſo be taken by Spoonfuls. — The Doſe is half 
a Spoonful. The Proportion of this Oxymel in Liqours, 
is from an Ounce and a half to two, in a Pint of deter- 
five Decoction, or ſome proper diſtill'd Water. 
The Oxymel is not proper for the Brealt, when it is 2 
| TItate 
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ritated by acrimonious Humours which fall upon it; on 
the contrary, by its Acidity, it would excite a Cough, 
and irritate the Breaſt ſtill more; but it is proper to in- 
ciſe by its Points, and to diſſolve the coarſe Pituita, 
which ſticks in ſeveral Places: It is proper to ſwallow it 
gently, that it may have Time to penetrate the Phlegm 
which it meets in its Paſſage. EQ 

For the Preparation of the Oxymel of Scilles, or 

Squills., Mix in a glazed earthen Diſh, three Parts of 
the beſt Honey, with two of Vinegar of Squills ; put it 
to boil over a ſlow Fire, ſcimming it, to the Conſiſtence 
of Syrup ; it is the Oxymel of Squills. 

Virtues. — This Oxyme! is proper to inciſe and atte- 
nuate the Phlegm faſtened to the Lungs, Breaſt, and 0- 
ther Viſcera; it is uſed for the Squinacies, and for the 
Epilepſy, mixed in Loochs and Gargariſms ; it is alſo ta- 
ken in Waters appropriated to the Maladies from one 
Drachm to an Ounce. It is ſtronger than the ſimple 
Oxymel to looſen the Phlegm. | 

For the Preparation of the dieuretick Oxymel of Ban- 
deron.— Take the Roots of Smallage, Fennel, Parſley, 
and Aſparagus, of each two Ounces ; the Seeds of Fen- 
nel, and of Smallage, of each an Ounce ; waſh the Roots, 

pull off their Strings, and cut them in ſmall Pieces; 
| bruiſe the Seeds, and put all together in a glazed earthen 
Pot, pouring over the Drugs boiling hot Water, and hav- 
ing cover'd the Pot, leave the Matter in Digeſtion for 24 
Hours: Place then the Pot over the Fire, and make it 
boil to the Conſumption of half the Humidity; after- 
wards ſtrain the Decoction with Expreſſion, and mix it 
with Honey and Vinegar: Then the Mixture muſt be 
Clarified with the White of an Egg, and ſtrained after- 


wards through the Flannel; then put to boil to the Con- 


ſiſſtence of Syrup. This is the dieuretick Oxymel. | 
Virtues. — This Oxymel is inciſive and deterſive ; it 
opens the Obſtructions of the Liver, of the Spleen, and 
of the Reins : It cleanſes the Bladder and provokes the U- 
rine and Sweat, —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an 

Ounce. C Fee | 
| For the 
M.,arble-Mortar, red Roſes newly gather'd, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Paſte; leave them in Digeſtion for five or 
ſix Hours in a cold Place; then carry them to the Preſs 
to extract the Juice; weigh that Juice, and mix it with 
the ſame Quantity of good Honey: Clarify the Mix- 
ture with the White of an Egg; then having ſtrained it 


warm through the Flannel, put it to boil to the Conſiſt- 


ence of Syrup; and it is fit to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues.— It is deterſive and aſtringent; and is em- 
ploy'd in the Gargariſms, for a ſore Mouth, and a ſore 
Throat; in aſtringent Injections and Clyſters. 


For the Preparation of Honey of Violets. — Take four 


Founds of Violets, newly gather'd, and twelve Pounds 
of common Honey : Mix them together in an earthen 
Pot, and put it in Digeſtion in Horſe-Dung, or other 
warm Place for ſeven or eight Days; make afterwards a 


ſtrong Decoction of the Flowers or Leaves of Violets, 


ſtrain that Decoction, and mix it in a Baſon with the 


digeſted Matter ; boil the Mixture to the Diminution of 


a fourth Part of the Humidity, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, 
and boil the Colature to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, ſeim- 
ming it from Time to Time. This Honey of Violets 
muſt be kept in Stone Juggs. 8e | 
Virtues. —It is proper to ſweeten, cool, and open the 
Body, and is only uſed in Clyſters, from an Ounce to 
three each Clyſter, | | 
The ſimple Violets are preferable to the double in this 
Preparation, becauſe they are more laxative. The Apo- 
thecaries employ only the Chalice left after the Flower 
has been taken out to prepare the Conſerve and Syrup ; 
and it is in that Chalice only, that the purgative Quality 
of the Violets reſides. | 


For the Preparation of the Honey of Mint, —Take an 


equal Quantity of the Juice of Mint, and of common 
Honey, mix and boi] them together, ſcimming them, to 
the Conſiſtence of Syrup ; which is the Honey of Mint. 

Virtues. — It is uſed in Clyſters for a Looſeneſs, and 
for the Worms. —The Doſe is from an Ounce to three, 

For the Preparation of the Honey of Nenuphar, or Wa- 
ter-Lillies. — Take four Pounds of Flowers of Nenuphar 
newly gather'd, boil them in four Quarts of common 
Mater, for a Decoction as much loaded as poſſible of 
28 R | 
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before you put it in Stone-Juggs to be kept for Uſe, 


Preparation of Honey of Roſes. — Pound in a 
good Quantity of Parietary, gather'd in its full Strength; 


tion with Expreſſion; and put again to boil in the Cola- 


the Reins, and for the Retention of Urine, —The Di 


2 Subſtance of the Flowers; ſtrain it 
and mix in it about the ſame Weight of cor 5 
boil gently that Mixture, High p Money, 
Time to the Conliftence of Syrup; which is m0 to 
of Nenuphar. © Honey 

Virtues. — It is proper to cool, hume& | 
the Ibteſtines, and to moderate a Looſenek; - 
uſed in Clyſters, from one Ounce to three. 


For the Preparation of the Honey of Mercurial: 
together an equal Quantity of lt Juice of 1 
with common Honey; boil them, in ſcimming th wa 
the Conſiſtence of Syrup; ſtrain it through a Steve Pond 
upſide down, and keep it in Stone Juggs, Gs 

Virtues. — This Honey is more purgative tha 
ceding ones; and is employ'd in Clyfters for 
Cholick, and the Hyſtericks. The Doſe 
Ounce to three, 280 

For the Preparation of the Honey of the 
Roſemarin, called in Pharmacy, Mel Anthoſaty 
one Pound of Flowers of Roſemarin, newly gathered 
bruiſe them in a Marble Mortar; mix them with | . 
Pounds of ſcimm'd Honey, beating them for ſome 2 
together; put the Mixture in a glazed earthen Pot wx 
it well, and expoſe it to the Sun, or put it in Horte Dune 
for a whole Month; adding to it afterwards half a Pint | 
diſtilled Water of Roſemarin, or for Want of it of De 
coction of Roſemarin; ſtop well the Pot again, and v1... 
it over a flow Fire; and ſo ſoon as the Matter ſhall be in 
to boil, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and leave it to grow N 


with Expreſſio 


and fil 
It iS only , 


n the pre- 
the windy 
IS from Al 


Flowers of 
n. — Take 


Virtues.— This Honey is excellent for the windy Cha. 
lick, for Lethargy, Palſy, and the n 
ſeldom uſed but in Clyſters. —— The Doſe is from one 
Ounce to three; though it can be alſo very well uſed to 
waſh the Mouth. | | 


Note, That for Want of Flowers of Roſemary (eſpecial. 
ly in England, where they are not very Plenty) one 
may very well uſe the Leaves of Roſemarv, becauſe 
they are much loaded with Salts, and oily volatile Par. 

_ ticles, which muſt communicate much Virtue to the 


Honey, erg: | 
For the Preparation of Honey of Parietary.— Take 2 


cut it and beat it in a Mortar to bruiſe it ; then put it to 
boil in a Baſon with ten Quarts of common Water, to 
the Diminution of a Third; ſtrain afterwards the Decoc- 


ture an equal Quantity of Parietary bruiſed for about half 
an Hour; ſtrain again the Liquor with a ſtrong Exprel- 
ſion of the Herbs ; and mix it then with an equal Weight 
of common Honey; and boil the Mixture, in ſcimming it, 
to the Conſiſtence of Syrup : It is the Honey of Parictary, | 

_ Virtues. — This Honey is only employ'd in Clyſters; 
and is uſed for the Nephretick, the Stone, the Pains in 


is two or three Ounces for each Clyſter. | 
For the Preparation of Honey of Hellebore. —Take 3 
Pound of dried Roots of black Hellebore, bruiſe them, | 
and put them to infuſe in a warm Place, for three Days 
in ſeven Quarts of common Water ; then boil the Infu- 4 
ſion over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſumption of half the Hu- 
midity, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and put to boil in the 
Colature, fix Pounds of common Honey, to the Conkilt- 
ence of Syrup, ſcimming it when it wants it; an 
is the Honey of Hellebore which mult be kept for Ule. 
_ Virtues, — This Honey can be taken by the Mouth, and 
in Clyſters, for the Lethargy, Apoplexy, Mania, and | 
hypochondriacal Melancholy. The Doſe, by the 
Mouth, is from one Drachm to half an Ounce 3 it puige? 
upwards and downwards. -The Doſe in Clyſters 5 
from half an Ounce to three Ounces. 
For the Preparation of Honey of Raiſins, — Take tic 
Pounds of Raiſins, take out the Stones, and put the 1 
ſins to infuſe in three Quarts of warm Water, for de 
Space of 24 Hours; boil the Infuſion the next Day, © 
the Diminution of half the Humidity, ſtrain it 54 
wards with a ſtrong Exoreſſion, and boil in the an 
ture two Pounds of common Honey, to the Confilten 
of Syrup. | 
Virtues, — The Honey of Raiſins is proper for a 2 
to facilitate Expectoration, and to temperate * 


y of the Breaſt, —— The Doſe is from half an Ounce 
mon 


vn Ounce- 
e, That from the different Preparations of the Honey, 
1 rups. 
[11 paſs to H. „ 
jents uſed ſugar'd Waters in their Maladies, 
3 called 8 but as thoſe Liquors could not 
= t long, becauſe their ſuperfluous Humidity haſten- 
25 Corruption, it was found expedient to give 
e à Coction, and a thicker Conſiſtence, which 
5 10 Syrup, from the Latin Syrupus, and this from 
35 Tp, Traho, and mos, Succus, becauſe, in 
7 moſt Syrups are made with Juices of Plants, and 
Sugar Of Honey. | Germ 
The Juices which enter the Compoſition, are common- 
ated from divers Parts of the Plants, and ſome- 
he Impreſſion of their ſucculent Subſtance in 
they can alſo be extracted from the Parts 


iy extr 
times by © 
me Liquors 3 


Infuſions, Or Decoct ions, employ'd for the Compoſition 
of divers dy rup $ 5 , | 
unicate the Virtue of divers Remedies. to the ſame 
bee The Sugar or Honey render thoſe Juices, thoſe 


re ſupportable. | 
r- are r liquid Conſerves of the pureſt Sub- 
tances of the Mixts. They are commonly made with 
r, rather than with Honey, and are clarified to give 
them a more agreeable Taſte and Smell. An Apothe- 


hey loſe much of their Virtue : It is true, that there are 
Geral of them which cannot be made but once a Year 
dot there are alſo ſeveral others which can be renewed 
fyeral Times in the Year, 2 


with three or four Ounces of the Liquor, which ought 
not to be hot, for then the White of the Egg would 
ardle; they are beaten together, for ſome Time, with 
Rods, and the whole turn'd into a Scum, then the Sugar, 


td towards the Sides of the Baſon; when the Syrup 
which boils in the Middle appears very clear, it mult be 
kimmed, and ſtrained afterwards thro? a Flannel ; then 
the clarified Syrup is made to boil to the Conſiſtence re- 


bb 3 
The Confitence of a Syrup muſt be glutinous, and a 
Itle viſcous, forming, when pour'd gently from a Spoon, 
bg Drops when it is moſt out of the Spoon, and a 
ſhort String. But Syrups do not all want the ſame Coc- 
ton, Acid Syrups, as thoſe of Barberries, Gooſeberries, 


have received but a flight Coction, becauſe of their 
and Salt, As to Syrups which have not that Acidity, 
ad are to be kept long, they want a ſtronger Coction; 
| tiking Care, notwithſtanding, that they be not too much 
done, leſt they ſhould candy in cooling, which would ob- 
ige the Apothecary. to melt them over again in Balneo 
Mariæ. The Candy is a Cryſtalization of the Sugar. 
Hrups, made with Powder-Sugar, are leſs ſubject to 
do candy, than thoſe prepared with Loaf- Sugar; be- 
caule Powder-Sugar contains an Unctuoſity which hinders 
t rom cryſtalizing ſo eaſily. But to hinder a Syrup from 
dowing candy, one has only but to mix, while it boils, 
fan Ounce of the beſt Honey, for each Pound of Su- 
wr: It is alſo very proper to ſtir it a little with a Spoon, 
Wile it cools, to hinder it from condenſing at the Bot- 
um, and it muſt not be ſhut up in a Veſſel, if it is to 
kept, before it is quite cold ; for it may happen, that 
When it has been put a little warm in a Pot, and cover'd, 
Humidity, which aſcends in a Vapour to the Top of 
de Pot, falls back on the Syrup, and makes it grow 
ly a- top, and candy at the Bottom. ws 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Pinks. — Take two 
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Fevers, and for the Epilepſy. 


of Animals, as in the Syrup of Tortoiſe. The Tinctures, 


are as many Means uſed to com- 


Tin&ures, and thoſe Decoctions, more agreeable, or at 


cary muſt renew them pretty often, for in growing old, 


The Clarification of Syrups is done in the following 
Manner: — The White of an Egg is put in a Baſon 


nd the reſt of the Liquor, are added to it; that Mix- 
ture 1s put to boil two or three Gallops over the Fire, 
that the White of the Egg, which is viſcous, may load 
elf with the Dirt which is in the Syrup, and be ſepara- 


quired, ſkimming it again from Time to Time if it wants 
It, When there are more than three Pounds of Sugar 
to be clarified, it requires more than one White of an 


Pomegranates, Sc. keep well enough, though they 


Wnds of red Pinks very odorous, and newly gather'd | 


| 829 
free them from their Gem and white Parts, keeping only 
the red Part; put them in an earthen Pot glazed, and 
pour over them boiling Water; cover the Pot, and leave 
the Matter in Digeſtion for ten or twelve Hours; boil- 
ing afterwards the Infuſion ſlightly, and ſtraining it with 
. N then put to ſteep in it as much Flowers as 
be ore; then make the Infuſion boil again lightly, and 
ſtrain it with a ſtrong Expreſſion of the Ground; then 
you Il mix the Sugar with it, and clarify the Mixture, and 
having trained it through a Flannel, make it boil gently 
to the Conſiſtence of Syrup; and you'll have a Syrup of 
Pinks of an agreeable Taſte. | ; 
Virtues. — This Syrup is good to ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, to revive the Heart and the Brain, to reſiſt Ve- 
nom, and to expe] the Humours by Perſpiration. It is 
given for the Plague, for the Small-Pox, for malignant 


For the Preparation of a ſimple Syrup of Maiden Hairs. 
— Take fix Ounces che belt Feb. Hairs you can 
find, and newly gather'd, cut them ſmall, and put them 
to infuſe in two Quarts of warm Water for ſix or ſeven 
Hours ; boil afterwards the Infuſion to the Diminution 
of a fourth of the Humidity, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, 
and mix three Pounds of Sugar in the Colature, clarify- 
ing the Mixture according to the Method heretofore pre- 


ſcribed, ſtraining it through the Flannel, and putting it 


to boil to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. . 
Virtues, — This Syrup is good for the Cough, for the 
Maladies of the Breaſt, to ſoften the Matrice after a 
Delivery, and for the Maladies of the Spleen. A 
Spoonful thereof is mixed in Juleps, Emulſions, and 


Prizanes. It is given to new-born Children, with Oil of 


ſweet Almonds, and to Women newly deliver d. 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of Wormwood ſimple. 
— Take half a Pound of the Summits or Leaves of 


Wormwood, while the Plant is in its greateſt Vigour ; 
cut them ſmall, and put them to infuſe for five or fix 
Hours in three. Pints of warm Water; then boil the In- 


fuſion to the Diminution of a Third, ftrain it, and boil 
the Mixture, in ſkimming it, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
Virtues, — This Syrup helps Digeſtion, ſtrengthens the 
Stomach, and kills the Worms. —— The Doſe is from 
half an Ounce to an Ounce ; but this Syrup is not ſo 
much in Uſe as the following. x Tart 2H | 


For the Syrup of Wormwood compos'd. — Take half a 
Pound of dried Summits of the large Wormwood; red 


Roſes, and white Tartar, of each two Ounces; three 


Drachms of Indian Nard; and Syrup of Quinces. Cut 
the Wormwood and the Nard ſmall, put them in a 
glazed earthen Pot, mixing with it the Roſes and Tartar 
coarſely pounded, pouring over the Mixture the Juice 
of Quinces and white Wine; cover the Pot, and put it 
for 24 Hours in a warm Place, and afterwards boil the In- 


| fuſion at a flow Fire, to the Diminution of a Third, 
ſtrain it, and mix the Sugar with it; the Mixture muſt 
be clarified, and afterwards boil'd to the Conſiſtence of a 


thick Syrup. When cold, you muſt add to it, two _ 


| Ounces of Tincture of Wormwood extracted with Spirit 


of Wine, and mix them very exactly together; which 
Mixture will be the Syrup of Wormwood compos'd, to be 
kept for Uſe. on eo fe N 

Virtues. — This Syrup is proper to ſtrengthen the Sto- 


mach, to help Digeſtion, to ſtop Diarrhea's, for the 


windy Cholick, for the Hyſtericks, and to provoke the 
Urine, and the Menſes. The Doſe is from half an 
Ounce to an Ounce; it is alſo uſed outwardly, mixed in 
Unguents to cleanſe Wounds and old Ulcers, and to re- 
ſiſt Corruption. A 

Cinnamon can be ſubſtituted to the Spikenard. Some 
uſe the ſmall Wormwood for this Preparation, becauſe 
it is not bitter, but the Syrup has not ſo much Virtue. 


Syrup of Wormwood may be made inſtantly, and with- 


out Fire, ſtirring together equal Parts of Wine of Worm- 


wood, and of Sugar in Powder, with ſome Water of 
Cinnamon, till the Sugar be melted. This Syrup will be 
clear, but it cannot be kept ſo long as the other; tho! it 
has almoſt the ſame Virtue when taken inwardly. 
To make the Tincture of Wormwood, you muſt put in 
a Matraſs Summits of Wormwood dried, and pour over 
them as much Spirit of Wine, as is only neceſſary to 
drench well the Herbs; ſtop the Matraſs, and leave the 
Matter in Digeſtion for five or ſix Days; then ſtrain the 
10 B N Liquor 
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Liquor with Expreſſion, which will be the Tindture of 
Mormmwood, and which muſt be left to ſettle, and filtrated. 

Virtues. — This Tin#ure is proper to ſtrengthen the 
Stomach, to help Digeſtion, and provoke the Menſes. 
The Doſe is from ſix Drops to thirty. 

For the Preparation of Syrup of Althea, or Marſpmal- 
lows, of Fernel.— Take two Ounces of Roots of Althea, 
of Gramen, Aſparagus, Liquorice, Jar-Raiſins ſtoned, 
and red French Beans, of each an Ounce ; the Summits of 
Mallows, Parietary, Maiden-Hairs, of each a Handtul ; 
the four great and four ſmall cold Seeds, of each two 
Drachms ; bruiſe and cut the Roots in Pieces ; put thoſe 
of Gramen to boil firſt in three Quarts of Water, then 
thoſe of Aſparagus and Althea ; afterwards the French 
Beans, the Raiſins, the Herbs, Seeds, and the Liquorice 


bruiſed, to the Conſumption of a third Part of the Hu- 


midity; then ſtrain the Decoction with a ſlight Expreſ- 
ſion; and to the Colature add four Pounds of the beſt 
Sugar, clarify the Mixture, and make it boil to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Syrup. „„ 555 
Virtues.— This Syrup is proper to ſoften the acrimo- 
nious Pituita, which falls on the Breaſt, and that which 
runs through the Reins, it helps Expectoration, provokes 
the Urine, expels the Sand from the Reins, and is proper 
for the Nephretick. The Doſe is from half an Ounce 
to an Ounce and a half; it is mixed in Ptizanes, Juleps, 
and Emulſions, and alſo taken often by Spoonfuls. _ 
The mucilagenous Subſtance of the Althza, renders 
this Syrup very glutinous; it appears done before it is ſo, 
therefore it muſt boil till it be pretty thick, if it is to be 
kept ſome Time; it is that Mucilage that gives moſt 
Virtue to the Syrup, for by its oily and ramous Parts, it 


embaraſſes the acrimonious Salts which diſtill from the 


Brain, and thickens the Seroſity which excites the 
Cough, it puſhes gently the Sand, Stone, and Phlegm, 
out of the Reins and Bladder. The Ingredients which 
enter the Compoſition, contain likewiſe a great Number 
of ſaline Parts, which ſerves for Vehicle to the Mucilage 
to make it penetrate and puſh by Urine, One may 
make a ſimple Syrup of Althza, with an Infuſion of Al- 
thæa in warm Water, and an equal Quantity of Sugar, 
boiled together to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
Virtues. — This Syrup is excellent for the Acrimonies 
of the Breaſt and a Cold. | 25 

For the Preparation of Syrup of Mug wort. — Take four 
Handfuls of the Leaves of Mugwort, cut them and 


bruiſe them, and put them to infuſe for 24 Hours in two 
Quarts of diſtilled Water, or of Decoction of the ſame 


Herb, then boil it to the Diminution of a fourth Part, 


and ſtrain the Decoction with a ſtrong Expreſſion, and 


having added to the Colature two Pounds of the beſt 
Sugar, boil it to the Conſiſtence of Syrup: Towards 
the End of the Coction, add, tied in a Piece of Linen 
Cloth, half an Ounce of Salt of Mugwort, two Drachms 


of Cinnamon coarſely pounded, Spikenard, and Caſtor, 


of each a Drachm. y 


Urine. — The Doſe is from half an Ounce, to an Ounce 
and a hall. NE 1 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Chicory, — Take the 


Roots of wild Chicory, of Fennel, cf Aſparagus, of each 


two Ounces ; Leaves of Chicory, of Endives, of Fu- 
mitery, of each a Handful; a Handful of Flowers of 
Chicory, and a Drachm of wild Cherries ; boil them in 
_ a ſufficient Quantity of Water, ſtrain it, and to the Co- 


lature add fix Pounds of Sugar, which muſt be clarified, 


and boiled to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
A. femple Syrup of Chicory may be prepared with the 
Juice of Chicory depurated, and an equal Quantity of 


white Sugar, the whole boiled to the Conſiſtence of 


Syrup. | | | 
Virtues. — This Syrup is aperitive, and purifies the 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Chicory compoſed 
with Rhubarb. — Take three Ounces of the beſt Rhu- 
| barb, cut in thin Slices; ſix Drachms of Salt of Chicory, 
put them to infuſe for 24 Hours in two Quarts of diſtil- 
led Water, or Decoction of Chicory warm, in a glazed 
earthen Pot, cover the Pot, and put it near the Fire, or 
upon hot Embers; the next Day boil the Infuſion 
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ſlightly, and train it afterwards with a trons P.. 

If the Rhubarb is yet tinged, it muſt be ing ineie 
other Water, or Decoction of Chicory, for the a * 
three or four Hours; and having boiled this unt by 
likewiſe, the two Colatures ſhall be mixed to ion 
left afterwards to ſettle for a few Hours, 9 er, and 
be depurated of their coarſer Parts which fall to 55 may 
tom; and after the Tincture has been ſtrained th e Bot. 
Flannel, it muſt be put, thus purified, in ba 
earthen Diſh, and the Humidity made to evapor glazeq 
low Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. Ther * 
Pounds of Syrup of Chicory ſhall be weighed Fa Our 
to boil five or fix Gallops in a Baſon, that it may b TR 
to a thicker Conſiſtence than uſual ; and havin "0 
the Baſon off the Fire, the Tincture of Rhubarh n A 
ed muſt be mixed with it ; which is the Syrup of che 8 
compoſed with Rhubarb. | EY 

Virtues. — This Syrup purges in Binding, and i; 

for a Looſeneſs, for the Obſtructions of the {mal} Vet 
of the Liver, Spleen, and Meſentery, = 
Jaundice, and to kill the Worms, — The Doſe is f. 
half an Ounce to two Ounces. | 55 


The Decoction of Chicory is not ſo good as the dif. 


led Water of the ſame Plant to extract the Tincture of 
Rhubarb, becauſe that Decoction being already loaded 


with the Subſtance of the Plant, is not in 2 Condition of 


being impregnated in all its Pores of that of the Rhy. | 


barb; therefore I find it more proper to employ in that 
Occaſion the Water of Chicory, which being diſtilled 
and as clear as common Water, can more eaſily extra} 


the Goodneſs of the Rhubarb. 


For the Preparation of Flowers of Peach-Trees, — 
Take two Pounds of Flowers of Peach-Trees, newly 
gather'd, bruiſe them ſlightly in a Marble-Mortar , put 
them afterwards in a glazed earthen Pot, pour over them 


four Quarts of boiling Water, cover the Pot, and leave 


the Matter in Digeſtion for 12 Hours; then boil it ſlight. 
ly, and ſtrain it with a ſtrong Expreſſion, making in the 


Colature three or four Times the ſame Infuſions with new | 
Flowers, i. e. dividing the two Pounds of Flowers be. 


tween thoſe Infuſions; and having expreſſed them all, az 


before, mix in the laſt Colature eight Pounds of Sugar: 
Clarify the Mixture and make it boil to the Conſiſtenſe 
. | | w— 
Virtues. — This Syrup purges gently the Seroſities; 


therefore it is preſcribed to purge the Brain; and is pro- 
per, likewiſe, for the Obſtructions, and for Worms. — 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. 
One can alſo make a Syrup of the tendereſt Leaves of 
Peach-Trees, inſtead of Flowers, in the ſame Manner as 
that of the Flowers is done, but the Leaves muſt be more 
pounded than the Flowers. — This Syrup will have the 


ſame Virtue as the other, except that it will be a lite } 


more purgative ; therefore the Doſe muſt be lels. 


For the Preparation of Flowers of Peach-Trees Coll» | 
| | pos d. — Take an Ounce of Troches of Agarick ; putit } 
Virtues.— This Syrup of Mugwort is proper to provoke 

the Menſes, to abate Vapours, to appeaſe windy Cholick, 
to ſtrengthen the Brain, to reſiſt Venom, and to provoke 


to infuſe for 24 Hours in two Pints of Juice of Flowers of 


Peach-Tree, warm; the next Day boil the Infuſion 
lightly ; then ftrain it with a ſtrong Expreſſion; and mu W 


in it afterwards a Pound and a half of the beſt Suga, 


and four Ounces of Manna; the whole to be boiled ata 
flow Fire to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, which mult be 


ſtrained warm, and kept in Bottles. 


_ Virtues, — This Syrup is more purgative than 7 | 
common, and conſequently more proper to purge tne | 
Brain. The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce | 


and half. ' 


As there are always ſome Impurities in the Sugar and 


Manna, it is proper to ſtrain the Syrup after it has ben 
ſkimmed. | | 


For the Preparation of a ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. | 


Take pale Roſes gather'd in the Morning, tree oor 0 
their Pecules and Calices, pound them in a Marble Mo 
tar, and having left them a few Hours in 


Place; then pour it by Inclination, and having N 
it through a Flannel, mix with it an equal Weig 
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Sugar, and make the Mixture boil at a flow Fire, 


the Conſiſtence of Hrup. | Gries, and 
Virtues. — This Syrup purges gently the Serolit 'The 
other Humours in ſtrengthening the Stomach. —— Doſe 


for the yellow 
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Digeſtion, , 


: . i be 
ſtrain them to extract the Juice thereof, which een 
left to depurate either in the Sun or in ſome other wum 
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PHARMACT 


„ kam half an Ounce to two Ounces. | 
Def o—_ b- boiling the Syrup, you mix the Sugar in 
„der, and the Juice of Roſes together, in a Glaſs Cu- 
Ns that adapting to it a Capital with its Receiver, 
2 exactly the Joints, you make a fourth Part of 
_ 10r to diſtil in Balneo Mariz, or Vaporis; you'll 
e. 2 good Roſe-Water; and the Syrup will be found 
wy Bottom of the Cucurbite as good, as if it had been 
y 3 by the common Method; becauſe the Humidity 
oY h comes out by the Diſtillation, leaves it the ſame 
33 of Syrup as if it had boiled; but it acquires a 
_ Taſte and Smell of Diſtillation, which notwithſtand- 

ies not at all diminiſh its Virtue. FTIR 

he Juice of Roſes may be kept in Bottles, putting a 
little Oil a top, and preparing the Syrup when wanted, — 
a Syrup of Roſes may alſo be prepared without Fire, in 
the fame Manner as that of the Bloſſoms of Peach-Trees 
g 25 Preparation of Syrup of Roſes, compos'd with 
Sm and Agarick. — Take two Ounces of the beſt Sen- 
12; an Ounce of Agarick ; and half an Ounce of ſoluble 
artar: Cut the Agarick in ſmall Pieces, put it with the 
cenna and ſoluble Tartar in a glazed earthen Pan, and 
ir over them three Pints of Juice of pale Roſes depu- 
rated 3 cover the Pot, and put it in Digeſtion in hot Wa- 
ter, for 24 Hours ; the next Day after you have made 
the Matter boil ſlightly, ſtrain it with a ſtrong Expreſ- 
fon, and to the Colature add two Pounds of Sugar 3 
clarify that Mixture, and after you have ſtrained it thro 
a Flannel, put it to boil over a flow Fire to the Conſiſt- 

e of Syrup. TOS FI 
—_ This Syrup is more purgative than the pre- 


cholick Humour. — The Doſe 
an Ounce and a half, | Se | 
The Juice of Roſes already loaded of its own Sub- 
ſtance, cannot diſſolve much of that of the Senna and 
Agarick ; therefore one could extract the Tincture of 


that Tin&ure to thicken over a ſlow Fire to the Conſiſt- 
ence of Syrup, mix it with the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes ; 
it is true, that in the Evaporation, much of the Purga- 
tive is diſſipated, but the ſame Diſſipation is made by the 
ether Methoc. 5 2 
Rhubarb is ſometimes introduced in the Infuſion of this 
Syrup, that it may purge the Bile; and there are ſome- 
times made three Sorts of compoſed Syrups of Roſes, one 
with Rhubarb, another with Senna, and another with 
Agarick, The compoſed Syrups of Roſes loſe much of 
their purgative Virtues, as they grow old; therefore there 
ſhould be but a ſmall Quantity of it made at once; 
that it might be renewed oftener. | 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Roſes compoſed with 
Hellebore,— Take the Peels of Mirabolans, and Senna, of 
each an Ounce ; the Roots of black Hellebore, Rhubarb, 


Root of Hellebore with the Peels of Mirabolans ; cut 
theRhubarb in ſmall Pieces, and put the whole with the 
Senna and ſoluble Tartar in a glazed earthen Pot, pour 
over it three Pounds of Juice of pale Roſes depurated and 
lirained through a Flannel ; cover the Pot, and put it in 

geſtion in Balneo Mariz for 24 Hours ; the next Day 
boil gently the Infuſion, and ſtrain it, then diſſolve in the 
Colature ſeven Pounds of Sugar ; clarify the Mixture, 


and put it to boil over a flow Fire to the Conſiſtence 
of Syrup, ; | 


Virtues, — 
than the 
ng.—It 
choly, 


This Syrup of Roſes is a ſtronger Purgative 
preceding ones, and excites ſometimes Vomit- 
is preſcribed for the hypochondriacal Melan- 
for the Epilepſy, Apoplexy, a ſcald Head, &c. 
he Doſe is from two Drachms to ſix. | 

kor the Preparation of a cathartick Syrup of Buckthorn. 
Take a good Quantity of ripe Berries of Buckthorn ; 
niſe them in a Marble Mortar, where they mult be 
kf ſome Hours in Digeſtion, then ſtrained with Ex- 
preſſion-; leaving the Juice afterwards to depurate, 
being put to ſettle, for ten or twelve Hours, in a 
* Place; and after it has been ſeparated from its 
dees by Inclination, take fix Pounds of that Juice and 
UE with four Pounds of Sugar, and half a Pound of 
— d Honey, and put the Mixture to boil over a flow 


2 


eding, and is uſed to purge the Brain and the melan- 
hole is from half an Ounce to 


thoſe two Drugs in common Water, and having made 


and ſoluble Tartar, of each half an Ounce: Bruiſe the 


ne, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup ; and towards the End 


851 
of the Operation add to it tied in a Piece of Linnen Cloth, 
three Drachms of Cinnamon, and two Drachms of Ma. 
ſtick, which muſt be left ever after to ſteep in the Syrup: 

Virtues. —This Syrup is a great Purgative, and eva: 
cuates principally the Seroſities; it is preſcribed for the 
Gout, the Hydropſy, and for the Obſtructions.— The 


Doſe, is from two Drachms to an Ounce and a half. 


The Patient muſt eat as ſoon as he has taken it; for if 
he was to abſtain from eating, as it is obſerved aftet 
the taking of other Purgatives, this Syrup would be 
griping ; becauſe the Buckthorn contains an acid eſſential 
Salt, which would prick the Membranes of the Stomach, 
and of the Inteſtines ; but the mucilaginous Subſtance of 


the Aliments ſoftens that Salt in embarraſſing its Points. 

For the Preparation of the Syrup of Epithym, or D6- 
der, —Take the Doder, Citrine Mirabolans, Tamarins; 
of each two Ounces an f 


d a half; Agarick and Salt of 
Fumitery, of each fix Drachms : Hatch the Doder, 


bruiſe the Mirabolans, and diſſolve the Tamarins by 
Degrees in ſome diſtilled Water of Bugloſe, boiling-hort; 
then put the whole to infuſe for twenty-four Hours in 
two Quarts of the ſame diſtilled Water of Bugloſe, alſo 
hot, in a glazed earthen Pot and covered: The next 
Day ſtrain the Infuſion with Expreſſion, and having left 


it to ſettle for a few Hours, pour it by Inclination, and 


mix with the Colature two Pounds of Sugar, then put the 


Mixture in an earthen Diſh, and boil it over a flow Fire; 
to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. _ | ES 


Virtues, —This Syrup is preſcribed to purge the Black 
Bile, and the hypochondriacal Melancholy, for the Le- 
proſy, Itch, Venereal Diſeaſe, Epilepſy, Cancers, and 


malignant Ulcers. —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
two Ounces. I . 


For the Preparation of the ſimple Syrup of Fumitery.— 


Take Fumitery in its greateſt Vigour, pound it in a 


Mortar, and ſtrain it with Expreſſion, to extract the 


Juice thereof, which muſt be clarefied by making it to 


boil a Gallop or two, and ſtraining it through a Flannel; 
then you'll mix together an equal Quantity of this Juice; 


and of white Sugar; boiling afterwards the Mixture over 


a flow Fire to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, ſkimming it from 
Time to Tune: = e | 
Virtues. —This Syrup is proper for the Itch, Ring- 
worms, to provoke the Urine, and purify the Blood. — 
The Doſe is from an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. 
For the Preparation of a compoſed Syrup of Fumitery. 
— Take the Citrine Mirabolans, Senna, and the Seeds 
of Violets, of each three Ounces, an Ounce of Salt of 
Fumitery ; put them to infuſe for twenty-four Hours, 
in four Pounds of depurated Juice of Fumitery hot; 
the next Day put the Infuſion to boil ſlightly, then ſtrain 
it with Expreſſion ; and add to the Colature three Pounds 
of Sugar; clarify the Mixture, and put it to boil over a 


flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. —This Syrup is purgative, and proper to 
raiſe the ObſtruEtions, to ſtrengthen the Stomach and 
Liver, to cure Ring-worms, the Leproſy, Itch, and 
other cutaneous Diſtempers. —The Doſe is from one 
Ounce to two. „ | „ 
For the Prepartion of a cathartick magiſtral Syrup.— 
Take the Roots of Iris Noſtras, and Hermodactyli, of 
each two Ounces; Gum Turbith, Mechoacan, Jalap, 
of each an Ounce and a half; Senna, ſoluble Tartar, 


of each an Ounce ; Troches of Agarick, Seeds of Vio- 


lets, of each half an Ounce : Bruiſe all the Drugs, and 
put them to infuſe for twenty-four Hours, in two Quarts 
of good White-Wine ; the next Day let the Tincture 
be filtrated through grey Paper, or Flannel, and then 
put it to boil, over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of 
Syrup. Then take the Grounds left after the Filtration, 
and put them to boil in ſix Pints of Water to the Dimi- 
nution of a Third; ſtrain this Decoction with Expreſſion, 
and mix in the Colature four Pounds of white Sugar, 
and four Ounces of Honey well ſkimmed, clarifying af- 
terwards the Mixture, and putting it to boil to the Con- 
ſiſtence of a thick Syrup ; which done, it muſt be taken 
off the Fire, and the thickned Tincture mixed with it 
to make of both a Syrup, to be kept for Ule. 

Virtues, —T his Syrup purges powerfully the Seroſities 
and coarſe Pituita of the Brain; it raiſes the Obſtructions, 
is good for the Hydropſy, to provoke the Menſes, and 
for the Green Sickneſs.— The Doſe is from half an 


Ounce 
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Ounce to an Ounce and a half. "5 
For the Preparation of an aſtringent Syrup for the Dy- 
ſenteria.— Take an Ounce of Rhubarb, half an Ounce 
of Citrine Mirabolans, the Peel of Pomegranate, red 
Roſes, of each three Drachms ; ſlice the Rhubarb, and 
bruiſe the Mirabolans, and the Peel of Pomegranate, 
and put thoſe Drugs to infuſe together in three Pints of 
hot Plantain Water for twenty-four Hours ; the next 
Day boil lightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with a ſtrong 
Expreſſion, and then mix with it four Ounces of the 
Juice of Barberies depurated, and two Pounds of white 
Sugar; clarify the Mixture, and having ſtrained it 
through a Flannel, put it to boil to the Conſiſtence of 
_ Syrup. | 
Virtues.— This Syrup purges gently by Stools the 
- bilious Humours, in binding; it is excellent for the Dy- 
ſenteria, and other Looſeneſs; it ſtrengthens the Sto- 
mach. —The Doſe is from an Ounce to three. —The 
Patient muſt take an Ounce and a half of it faſting, for 
eight or nine Mornings ſucceſſively. N 
For the Preparation of the magiſtral cephalick Syrup of 


* 


Moſes Charas. — Take the Chips of Gayac, and Schina 


Roots cut in ſmall Pieces, of each an Ounce and a half; 


put them to infuſe for twelve Hours, in four Pints of 


common Water; boil the Mixture to the Diminution of 
half the Humidity, and add afterwards to it a Handful 
of the Leaves of Vervaine; of Stæchas, of Marjoram, 

of each as much as one can cold between three Fingers; 
three Ounces of Senna wrapped in a Piece of Linnen 


Cloth, two Ounces of Troches of Agarick, and three 


Ounces of the beſt Rhubarb cut in ſmall Pieces: Boil 


_  Clightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and hav- 
ing left it to ſettle, filcrate it through a Flannel, and 


mix with it in an earthen Diſh a Pound and a half of 
Sugar; then boil it over a ſlow Fire to the Conſiſtence 
of Syrup. e . 

Virtues.— This Syrup is proper to appeaſe the Pains 

of the Head, and purges the Pituita and Melancholy. 

For the Preparation of a Syrup of Scammony. — Take 


three Drachms of the beſt Scammony, reduced to a 


coarſe Powder; three Drachms of Liquorice well ſcraped 

and bruiſed, put them together in a Matraſs, and pour 
over them a Pint and a half of the beſt Brandy ; ſtop 
the Matraſs, and put it in Digeſtion in Horſe dung, or 
in another warm Place, for three Days, ſhaking it from 
Time to Time; afterwards the Tincture mult be filtrated, 


and two Pounds of white Sugar having been added to it, 


the Mixture muſt be boiled in an earthen Diſh, over a 
| flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. _ OD 
Virtues, —This Syrup is proper to purge the hypo- 


| chondriacal Melancholly, for the Lethargy, and Apo- 


plexy.— The Doſe, is from two Drachms to an Ounc 


and a half. It is a vigorous Purgative, Ne” 


Note, That in three Drachms of this Syrup, there are 


three Grains of Scammony.—In half an Ounce, ſix 


Grains of Scammony.—In five Drachms, ſeven Grains 


and a half of Scammony. — In fix Drachms, nine 


Grains of Scammony. —In ſeven Drachms, ten Grains 


and a half of Scammony. —In an Ounce, half a Scru- 


ple of Scammony.—In nine Drachms, thirteen Grains 

and a half of Scammony.—In fen Drachms, fifteen 
Grains of Scammony.— In eleven Drachms, ſixteen 

Grains and a half of Scammony. —In an Ounce and a 
half, eighteen Grains of Scammony, 


| Note, alſo, that I deſign to give in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe, the ſame accurate Deſcription of the Quan- 
tity of all the violent Remedies which enter the Com- 
poſitions, that young Phyſicians may regulate their 

Preſcriptions accordingly, and avoid the dangerous 
Miſtakes which could proceed from preſcribing a too 

ſtrong Doſe to Patients of a weak Conſtitution. 


For the Preparation of a ſimple Syrup ef Mercurialis.— 
Take Mercurialis gathered in its greateſt Vigour, pound 


it in a Marble Mortar, and extract the Juice thereof by 


means of a Preſs; make it boil a Gallop, and ſtrain it 
through a Flannel to depurate it ; then mix together in 
an earthen Plate equal Parts of that depurated Juice and 
of white Sugar; place the Plate over a ſlow Fire, to 
melt the Sugar, and to make the ſuperfluous Humidity 


and having ſeparated it afterwards from its 


PHARMACY. 


to * Ew Conſiſtence of Syrup, 
rrtues, — This Syrup is purgative, j 

Menſes, expels the Aﬀeer-birth, 2 N oo 
* 7 3 an Ounce to three. . 

For the Preparation of a compoſed Syru 
Take the Juices of 2 + Pound and a half. 
Boroge and Bugloſe, of each eight Ounces, of the R. vl 
of Iris Noſtras, i. e. that grows in one's Countr "a 
Ounces, of Gentian Root two Ounces, All theſe. ] Im 
muſt be depurated by a flight Coction, and Krane 
them afterwards through a Flannel ; in them all ins 
together, the Gentian Roots cut in Pieces is put . 
fuſe for twenty-four Hours; the next Day the Li Ig 
ſtrained with Expreſſion, and left to purify by Far X 
muſt be mixed in an earthen Diſh with two oy: a 
white Sugar; and the Humidity thereof put to na 5 
rate over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup = 

Virtues. —This Syrup is purgative, it is preſcribed 
purge the Seroſities, to excite the Appetite, to wif 
the Blood, provoke the Menſes, haſten a Delivery, 8 
for the Expulſion of the After-birth.— The Di 
from an Ounce to three. —It is a good Remedy 75 he 
Aſthma, if the Patient takes a Spoonful of it every Mor N 
83 whole Month, a 

vor the Preparation of the ſimple Syrup of Vimks. . 

Put in a glazed earthen * Kanye Pounds 14 — 
Violets newly gathered, pour over them four Pounds of 
hot Water, and having covered the Pot, leave the 
Matter in Digeſtion for eight or nine Hours; then heat 
the Infuſion in Balneo Mariæ, ſtrain it with Expreſſion. 
and put to infuſe as before, an equal Quantity of Violets; 
this ſecond Infuſion ſhall be ſtrained with a ſtrong Ex. 


preſſion ; leave it afterwards to ſettle for three or four 


Hours, pour it with Inclination, to ſeparate it from the 


Fœces; weigh it, and mix with it double the Quantity 


of Sugar in Powder, in a Pewter Baſon, or in the fame 
Pot, put the Veſſel in Balneo Vaporis, i. e. over a Pot 
half full of boiling-hot Water, and ſtir the Mixture with 
a Spoon till all the Sugar be diſſolved ; then ſtrain it and 
keep it. 5 1 1555 N 

Virtues. — This Syrup is preſcribed to cool and hume& 


the Breaſt, to thicken and ſoften the acrimonious Hu- 


mours, to temperate the Bile, to quench the Thirſt in 


violent Fevers, and in a Cold, —The Doſe is from half 


an Ounce to an Ounce. 

When the Syrup of Violets is cold, there ſwims over 
it a white Skum which muſt be taken off gently with 
a Spoon ; then the Syrup muſt be poured into Jugs, or 
Glaſs Bottles, and the Bottles well corked, and kept in 
Summer in a dry and cool Place ; for Heat makes the 


Syrup of Violets to ferment, whereby it loſes its Co- 
lour. A Cruſt is formed a-top, which helps to keep it, 
| becauſe it hinders the Air from getting into it. 


For the Preparation of a ſolutive Syrup of Violets. — 
Take two Pounds of 3 of Violet 4 and 
half a Pound of Seeds of Violets bruiſed ; put them to 
infuſe for twelve Hours in three Quarts of boiling Wa- 
ter; then boil ſlightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Ex- 
preſſion ; and in the Colature put to infuſe Flowers and 
Seeds of Violets as before; in this ſecond Infuſion ſtrain- 
ed ſhall be reiterated the Infuſions and Colatures till the 
Liquor be entirely impregnated with the Subſtance of 


the Violets, which will be known at the Violets coming 


out tinged with the Liquor. In the laſt Infuſion mix 
three Pounds of white Sugar, clarify the Mixture, and 
boil it to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. — This Syrup purges the Bile and the Seroſi- 


ties, —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. 

For the Preparation of Syrup of Rhubarb. —Take half 
a Pound of the beſt Rhubarb, and ſix Drachms of ſolu- 
ble Tartar ; cut the Rhubarb in little Pieces, and put i. 
with the ſoluble Tartar in a glazed earthen Pot, Pot 
over it three or four Pints of boiling-hot Water, cov" 
the Pot, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for ten or 
twelve Hours, boiling it afterwards ſlightly, and ſtrain- 
ing it with Expreſſion; and the Grounds are put bac 

into the Pot, and made to ſteep in other bolling· hot 
Water for five or ſix Hours; then, after it has been boile 

lightly, and ſtrained as before, the Tinctures are MT 


together and left to ſettle; and after they have 3 
6 3 


of Mercurial. 
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le Mixture is put to boil over a ſlow Fire to the Con- 
tence of Ae Syrup purges the Bile, 1s good for a 
ks and for the Worms. —The Doſe is from 
Half a Ounce to two Ounces. * 
For the Preparation of the Syrup de Tribus. — Take 
Ounces of the beſt Senna, two Ounces of Troches 
2 arick ; Rhubarb and ſoluble Tartar, of each an 
2 having bruiſed the Troches of Agarick, and 
aud Rlabacb in ſmall Pieces, mir all the Drugs to- 
geber in a Pot, and pour four Pints of boiling-hot 
Water over the Mixture, cover the Pot, and having left 


e Matter in Digeſtion for twenty-four Hours; boil at- 


rwwards the Infuſion lightly, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, 
leave it to ſettle, and having ſtrained it through a Flan- 
nel, mix with it three Pounds of white Sugar, in an 


the Humidity. to evaporate to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 

7irtues.—T his Syrup is proper to purge all Sorts of 
Humours, and is preſcribed for the Epilepſy, Pally, 
Lethargy, and Apoplexy, becauſe it evacuates the Hu- 
mours of the Brain. —T'he Doſe is from half an Ounce 
to two Ounces. DL TT $i Rect 

For the Preparation of the Syrup of Carthamum, — Take 
fur Ounces of the Seeds of Carthamum, an Ounce and 


half of Senna; Troches of Agarick, and ſoluble Tar- 


ur, of each half an Ounce: Put them to infuſe in three 
Pints of diſtilled Water of Bugloſe, hot; then having 
boiled the Infuſion lightly, and ftrained it with Ex- 
preſſion ; in the Colature, clarified by Filtration and Set- 
ting, diſſolve a Pound and a half of white Sugar, and 
half a Pound of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes ; boiling 
afterwards the Mixture over a ſlow Fire, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Syrup. 


choly, raiſes the Obſtructions, and purifies the Blood. — 


For the Preparation of the Syrup of Polypody. —Take 
one Pound of Polypody, very well bruiſed, put it to 
infuſe for twenty-four Hours in five Quarts of Spring 
Water, hot; boil afterwards the Infuſion to the Con- 
ſumption of half the Humidity, adding to it, towards 
the End of the Evaporation, a Pound and a halt of 
Juice, or Infuſion of pale Roſes, diſtilled Waters of 
Borage, Bugloſe, and Fumitery, of each half a 1 ound. 
In theſe Juices and Liquors put to infuſe, warm, for 
twenty-four Hours, half a Pound of the beſt Senna, and 
an Ounce and a half of Mirabolans : Put this Mixture to 
boil over a flow Fire to the Conſumption of a fourth 
Part; then ftrain it with Expreſſion, and put the Cola- 
ture, clarified by Filtration and Settling, to boil with 
three Pounds of Sugar, over a flow Fire to the Con- 

lſtence of Syrup. 3s 

Virtues —This Syrup purges the Atrabilis and Me- 
lncholy, and purifies the Blood, and other Humours. — 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. 
For the Preparation of a ſimple Syrup of. Endive. —Take 
*1ght Pounds of the Juice of Endive very well depurated, 
and five Pounds and a half of white Sugar, which muſt 
be boiled together to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 

Virtues, —This Syrup is preſcribed in Fevers, and in 
the Pleuriſy ; it purifies the Blood, and temperates the 
Heat of the Bile. —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
two Ounces, | | 0 | 

For the Preparation of a cathartick Syrup of Endive. 
—Take an Ounce and a half of the beſt Senna, an 
Ounce of Troches of Agarick ; Mirabolans and Salt of 
Chicory, of each half an Ounce; put them to infuſe for 
wenty⸗four Hours, in four Pints of diſtilled Water of 
Endive, warm; and after the Infuſion has had a flight 
Coltion, and has been fſtramed with Expreſſion, there 
ſhal be diſſolved. in the Colature clarify'd by Settling and 
Filtration, three Pounds and a half of the ſimple Syrup 
« Endive ; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes and the beſt Honey, 
al each three Ounces : The whole Mixture to be boiled 
Tr a flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. ; 

. Virtues. —This Syrup-is proper to raiſe the Obſtruc- 
uns, to purge the Pituita, the Bile, and the Melan- 


 %ly.—The Doſe, is from half an Ounce to two 


Vor. II, 


and mixed with three Pounds of white Sugar, the 


earthen Diſh ; place the Diſh over a {low Fire, and make 


Virtues. —T his Syrup purges the Pituita and Melan- 


The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a 


For the Preparation of the lientrick Sy 33 
d' Auin.— Take the Summits of e red 
Ro es exungulated, of each three Handfuls ; the Crocus 
Martis tied in a Piece of Linnen Cloth, two Ounces ; 
an Ounce and a half of the Skins of Mirabolans, a 
Drachm of white Tartar in Powder, half a Drachm. of 
red Sanders bruiſed : Put all theſe Drugs together in a 
glazed earthen Pot, and having poured over them the 
Juices of Plantain arid of red Roſes, of each two Pounds, 
and covered the Pot, place it on the hot Embers for twenty 
four Hours ; make aiterwards the Infuſion boil gently 
for.a Quarter of an-Hour, and after it has been ſtrained 
with Expreſſion, mix in the Colature four Pounds of the 
beſt Sugar, clarify the Mixture, and put it to boil to 
the Conſiſtence of Syrup. COR OE 
Virtues. —This Syrup ſtops the Looſeneſs, and parti- 
cularly the Lientry ; it ſtrengthens the Stomach and 
other Viſcera, ſweetens the Acrimony of the Humours, 
and is uſed in Hemorrhages. —The Doſe is from half 
an wget 8 , ines ec 
or the Freparation of a ſimple Syrup of Negotian, or 
Tobacco. — Gather the Leaves of pA —— 4 ther greateſt 
Vigour, hatch them, and pound them well in a Marble 
Mortar, leaving them afterwards in Digeſtion for three 
or four Hours; then ſtraining it with a very ſtrong Ex- 
preſſion, to extract the Juice; which muſt be depurated 
by making it boi} one or two Gallops, and ſtraining it 
ſeveral Times through a Flannel : The depurated Juice 
muſt be weighed, and an equal Quantity of Sugar having 
been added to it, the whole Mixture muſt be put to boll 
over a flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, ſkim- 
ming it from Time to Time. 9 5 
Virtues, — This Syrup is a little vomitive; it is pre- 
ſcribed for the Aſthma, to purge the Brain and the Sto- 
mach, and to raiſe the Obſtructions of the Spleen;—The 
Doſe is from three Drachms to an Ounce, It is alſo 


applied on old Ulcers, becauſe it is deterſive without 


cauling any Pain. SP Je 
For the Preparation of a compoſed Syrup of Tobacco. — 
Take two Pounds and a half of depurated Juice of To- 
bacco, one Pound of ſimple Hydromel, mix them to- 
gether, and put to infuſe in them, for three Days ſuc- 
ceſſively, three: Ounces of Senna; the Troches of Aga- 


rick, and Salt of Tobacco, of each an Ounce, and half 


an Ounce of the Seeds of Violers bruiſed ; let afterwards 
the Infuſion. bojl ſlightly, and having ſtrained it with 
Expreſſion, diſſolve in the Colature clarified by Filtra- 
tion and Settling, two Pounds and a half of white Sugar, 
and put the Mixture to boil over a flow Fire to the Con- 


ſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. —T his Syrup is proper for the Aſthma, to 


cleanſe the Breaſt of the coarſe Humours it may contain, 


to purge the Brain, to raiſe the, Obſtructions; it moſt 


commonly purges downwards, and ſometimes upwards. 
he Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a 


For the Preparation of the. emetick Syrup Angeli Sale. 


Take an Ounce of . Glaſs of Antimony very well 


pounded, half an Qunce of red Sanders, Cinnamon and 
the Seeds of Angelica, of each two Drachms, and half 
a Drachm of Saffron: Put theſe Drugs to. infuſe for 


twenty Hours in a Matraſs, pouring over them twen 


Ounces of Vinegar of Roſes, and placing the Matraſs in 5 
Balneo Mariæ, and ſhaking the Matter from Time to 


Time: The next Day filtrate the Liquor, and mix it 
with a Pound and a half of white Sugar in Powder, in 
a Stone Pan, or a Glaſs Veſſel; place the Veſſel on the 
Sand, and by a ſlow Heat, make the Humidity to eva- 


porate to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. —This Syrup excites Vomiting. he 0 Doſe 


1s:from half an Ounce to two\Ounces. 
For the Preparation of an emetict and cathartick Syrup. 


Take half an Ounce of the Branches of Garden-Ge- 


niſta or green Broom; Bay- leaves, and Tobacco, of 
each a Handful; two Ounces of Lemon- Seeds coarſely 


bruiſed; cut the Branches of green Broom in ſmall 


Pieces, hatch the Leaves, bruiſe the Seeds, and boil 


them all together in common Water to the Conſumption 
of half the Humidity, ſtrain the Coction, and put to 


infuſe in it for twelve Hours, the Roots of Aſarum and 
Agarick, of each two Ounces; ſtrain the Liquor with 
Expreſſion, ' and to the Colature, clarified. by Settling 


10 C | 


and 
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Ounce to an Ounce and a half. | 
For the Preparation of an aſtringent Syrup for the Dy- 
ſenteria, —Take an Ounce of Rhubarb, half an Ounce 


of Citrine Mirabolans, the Peel of Pomegranate, red 


Roſes, of each three Drachms ; ſlice the Rhubarb, and 
bruiſe the Mirabolans, and the Peel of Pomegranate, 
and put thoſe Drugs to infuſe together in three Pints of 
hot Plantain Water for twenty-four Hours ; the next 
Day boil flightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with a ſtrong 
Expreſſion, and then mix with it four Ounces of the 
Juice of Barberies depurated, and two Pounds of white 
Sugar; clarify the Mixture, and having ſtrained it 
through a Flannel, put it to boil to the Conſiſtence of 
Syrup. | | 
Virtues. —This Syrup purges gently by Stools the 
bilious Humours, in binding; it is excellent for the Dy- 
ſenteria, and other Looſeneſs ; it ſtrengthens the Sto- 
mach. —The Doſe is from an Ounce to three. —The 
Patient muſt take an Ounce and a half of it faſting, for 
eight or nine Mornings ſucceſſively, © 
For the Preparation of the magiſtral cephalick Syrup of 
Moſes Charas. — Take the Chips of Gayac, and Schina 
Roots cut in ſmall Pieces, of each an Ounce and a half; 
put them to infuſe for twelve Hours, in four Pints of 
common Water ; boil the Mixture to the Diminution of 


half the Humidity, and add afterwards to 1t a Handful. 


of the Leaves of Vervaine; of Stæchas, of Marjoram, 
of each as much as one can cold between three Fingers; 


three Ounces of Senna wrapped in a Piece of Linnen 


Cloth, two Ounces of Troches of Agarick, and three 
Ounces of the beſt Rhubarb cut in ſmall Pieces : Boll 
ſlightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and hav- 
ing left it to ſettle, filcrate it through a Flannel, and 
mix with it in an earthen Diſh a Pound and a half of 
Sugar; then boil it over a flow Fire to the Conliſtence 
of Syrup. . -- | : ee 
Virtues. —This Syrup is proper to appeaſe the Pains 
of the Head, and purges the Pituita and Melancholy. 
For the Preparation of a Syrup of Scammony. —Take 


three Drachms of the beſt Scammony, a EE 
coarſe Powder ; three Drachms of Liquorice well ſcraped 
and bruiſed, put them together in a Matraſs, and pour 


over them a Pint and a half of the beſt Brandy ; ſtop 


the Matraſs, and put it in Digeſtion in Horſe dung, or 


in another warm Place, for three Days, ſhaking it from 
Time to Time; afterwards the Tincture mult be filtrated, 


and two Pounds of white Sugar having been added to it, 


the Mixture muſt be boiled in an earthen Diſh, over a 
| flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. —This Syrup is proper to purge the hypo- 


cChondriacal Melancholly, for the Lethargy, and Apo- 


plexy.— The Doſe, is from two Prachms to an Ounce 


and a half. It is a vigorous Purgative. 


Note, That in three Drachms of this Syrup, there are 
three Grains of Scammony.— In half an Ounce, ſix 


Grains of Scammony. In five Drachms, ſeven Grains 


and a half of Scammony. —In fx Drachms, nine 


Grains of Scammony. — In ſeven Drachms, ten Grains 
and a half of Scammony. —In an Ounce, half a Scru- 
le of Scammony.— In nine Drachms, thirteen Grains 
and a half of Scammony.—In ten Drachms, fifteen 


Grains of Scammony.—In eleven Drachms, ſixteen 


Grains and a half of Scammony.—In an Ounce and a 


Half, eighteen Grains of Scammony, . 


Mole, alſo, that I deſign to give in the Sequel of this 
Treatiſe, the ſame accurate Deſcription of the Quan- 
tity of all the violent Remedies which enter the Com- 
poſitions, that young Phyſicians may regulate their 
_ Preſcriptions accordingly, and avoid the dangerous 
Miſtakes which could proceed from preſcribing a too 
ſtrong Dole to Patients of a weak Conſtitution. =» 


For the Preparation of a ſimple Syrup of Mercurialis,— 
Take Mercurialis gathered in its greateſt Vigour, pound 
it in a Marble Mortar, and extract the Juice thereof by 
means of a Preſs; make it boil a Gallop, and ſtrain it 
through a Flannel to depurate it ; then mix together in 


an earthen Plate equal Parts of that depurated Juice and 


of white Sugar; place the Plate over a ſlow Fire, to 
melt the Sugar, and to make the ſuperfluous Humidity 
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to evaporate to the conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. — This Syrup is purgative. 
Menſes, expels the Afeer-bir, 15 re the 
=p " hog an Ounce to three. © Blood, 
or the Preparation of a compoſed Syru 

Take the Juices of Mer Pound and a half 
Boroge and Bugloſe, of each eight Ounces, of the Re mo 
of Iris Noſtras, i. e. that grows in one's County "I 
Ounces, of Gentian Root two Ounces, All theſ: ute 
mult be depurated by a flight Coction, and Eran 
them afterwards through a Flannel; in them all 8 
together, the Gentian Roots cut in Pieces is put 22 
fuſe for twenty- four Hours; the next Day the : 
{trained with Expreſſion, and left to purify by 
and having ſeparated it afterwards from i 
muſt be mixed in an earthen Diſh with tw 


of Merc uriatis. 


t to in- 
Liquor i 
ſettling; 
ts Fæces, it 
o Pounds of 


white Sugar; and the Humidity thereof put to evapo 


rate over a {low Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup 
Virtues. —This Syrup is purgative, it is preſcribed 

purge the Seroſities, to excite the Appetite, to 5 
the Blood, provoke the Menſes, haſten a Delivery, x 
for the Expulſion of the After-birth.— The Ds T 
from an Ounce to three. —It is a good Remedy 0 Fi 
Aſthma, if the Patient takes a Spoonful of it every Mor i 
ing for a whole Month. ra 


For the Preparation of the ſimple Syrup of Violets, — 


Fut in a glazed earthen Pot two Pounds of Flowers of 


Violets newly gathered, pour over them four Pounds e 
hot Water, and having covered the Pot, 3 


Matter in Digeſtion for eight or nine Hours; then heat 


the Infuſion in Balneo Marie, ſtrain it with Expreſſion 
and put to infuſe as before, an equal Quantity of Violets: 
this ſecond Infuſion ſhall be ſtrained with a firong Ex 


preſſion ; leave it afterwards to ſettle for three or four 


Hours, pour it with Inclination, to ſeparate it from the 
Fæces; weigh it, and mix with it double the Quantity 


of Sugar in Powder, in a Pewter Baſon, or in the fame 
Por, put the Veſſel in Balneo Vaporis, 7. e. over a Pot 


half full of boiling-hot Water, and ſtir the Mixture with 
a Spoon till all the Sugar be diſſolved ; then ſtriin it and 


keep it. e ” N 
Virtues. — This Syrup is preſcribed to cool and hume& 


the Breaſt, to thicken and ſoften the acrimonious Hu- 


mours, to temperate the Bile, to quench the Thirſt in 
violent Fevers, and in a Cold, —The Doſe is from half 
an Ounce to an Ounce. ary eg 7 

When the Syrup of Violets is cold, there ſwims over 
it a white Skum which muſt be taken off gently with 


a Spoon; then the Syrup muſt be poured into Jugs, or 


Glaſs Bottles, and the Bottles well corked, and kept in 


Summer in a dry and cool Place; for Heat makes the 


Syrup of Violets to ferment, whereby it loſes its Co- 


lour. A Cruſt is formed a- top, which helps to keep it, 


becauſe it hinders the Air from getting into it. 
For the Preparation of a ſolutive Syrup of Violeis.— 
Take two Pounds of Flowers of Violets, whole, and 


half a Pound of Seeds of Violets bruiſed ; put them to 


infuſe for twelve Hours in three Quarts of boiling Wi 
ter; then boil ſlightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Ex- 
preſſion ; and in the Colature put to infuſe Flowers and 


| Seeds of Violets as before; in this ſecond Infuſion ſtrain- 


ed ſhall be reiterated the Infuſions and Colatures till the 
Liquor be entirely impregnated with the Subſtance of 
the Violets, which will be known at the Violets coming 
out tinged with the Liquor. In the laſt Infuſion mi 
three Pounds of white Sugar, clarify the Mixture, an 
boil it to the Conſiſtence of Syrup... | | 
Virtues. —This Syrup purges the Bile and the Seroli- 
ties. —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces. 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Rhubarb, —Take half 
a Pound of the beſt Rhubarb, and ſix Drachms of folu- 
ble Tartar 3 cut the Rhubarb in little Pieces, and Pat i 
with the ſoluble Tartar in a glazed earthen Pot, po 
over it three or four Pints of boiling-hot Water, £09 
the Pot, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for ten = 
twelve Hours, boiling it afterwards ſlightly, and ſtrain- 
ing it with Expreſſion; and the Grounds are put bac 
into the Pot, and made to ſteep in other bolling bot 
Water for five or ſix Hours; then, after it has been boile 
ſlightly, and ſtrained as before, the Tinctures ate m 
together and left to ſettle; and after they have = J 
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hole Mixture is put to boil over a ſlow Fire to the Con- 
W | FE 
tence of lle Syrup purges the Bile, is good for a 
1 oe ; © —The Doſe is from 
f an Ounce to two Ounces. FR = 
For the Preparation of the Syrup de Tribus. — Take 
Ounces of the beſt Senna, two Ounces of Troches 
_ arick ; Rhubarb and ſoluble Tartar, of each an 
: - having bruiſed the Troches of Agarick, and 
Oui. Rhubarb in ſmall Pieces, .mix all the Drugs to- 
— — in a Pot, and pour four Pints of boiling hot 
Water over the Mixture, cover the Pot, and having left 


me Matter in Digeſtion for twenty- four Hours; boil af- 


the Infuſion ſlightly, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, 
_— ſettle, and having ſtrained it through a Flan- 
ak mix with it three Pounds of white Sugar, in an 


he Humidity to evaporate to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 

Vrtues.— This Syrup is proper to purge all Sorts of 
Humours, and is preſcribed for the Epilepſy, Pally, 
Lethargy, and Apoplexy, becauſe it evacuates the Hu- 
mours of the Brain. — The Doſe is from half an Ounce 

o Ounces. OTF os KI 

r Foe the Preparation of the Syrup of Carthamum. Take 
bur Ounces of the Seeds of Carthamum, an Ounce and 
1 half of Senna; Troches of Agarick, and ſoluble Tar- 
ur, of each half an Ounce : Put them to infuſe in three 
pints of diſtilled Water of Bugloſe, hot; then having 


preſſion ; in the Colature, clarified by Filtration and Set- 
ting, diſſolve a Pound and a half of white Sugar, and 
half a Pound of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes ; boiling 
afterwards the Mixture over a ſlow Fire, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Syrup. Eo | 


choly, raiſes the Obſtructions, and purifies the Blood. — 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a 


F For the Preparation of the Syrup of Polypody. —Take 


infuſe for twenty-four Hours in five Quarts of Spring 
Water, hot; boil afterwards the Infuſion to the Con- 
ſumption of half the Humidity, adding to it, towards 
the End of the Evaporation, a Pound and a half of 
Juice, or Infuſion of pale Roſes, diſtilled Waters of 


In theſe Juices and Liquors put to infuſe, warm, for 
twenty-four Hours, half æ Pound of the beſt Senna, and 
an Ounce and a half of Mirabolans : Put.this Mixture to 


Part; then ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and put the Cola- 
ture, clarified by Filtration and Settling, to boil with 


lſtence of Syrup. | 5 
Virtues.— This Syrup purges the Atrabilis and Me- 


The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. 
For the Preparation of a ſimple Syrup of Endive. —Take 
eight Pounds of the Juice of Endive very well depurated, 
and five Pounds and a half of white Sugar, which muſt 
be boiled together to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 

Virtues.— This Syrup is preſcribed in Fevers, and in 
the Pleuriſy ; it purifies the Blood, and temperates the 


Heat of the Bile. —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
% One . b 


hcory, of each half an Ounce; put them to infuſe for 
Endive, warm; and after the Infuſion has had a flight 
Coction, and has been ſtramed with Expreſſion, there 
« Endive ; ſohitive Syrup of Roſes and the beſt Honey, 


We a ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. _ 
Ki ues, —Phis Syrup is proper to raiſe the Obſtruc- 


yrs to purge the Pituita, the Bile, and the Melan- 
o The Doſe, is from half an Ounce to two + 


&e, 
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ad mixed with three Pounds of white Sugar, the 


earthen Diſh ; place the Diſh over a ſlow Fire, and make 


boiled the Infuſion lightly, and ſtrained it with Ex- 


Virtues, —T his Syrup purges the Pituita and Melan- 


one Pound of Polypody, very well bruiſed, put it to 


Borage, Bugloſe, and Fumitery, of each half a 1 ound. 


three Pounds of Sugar, over a flow Fire to the Con- 


lancholy, and purifies the Blood, and other Humours. — 


For the Preparation of a cathartick Syrup of Endive. | 
—Take an Ounce and a half of the beſt Senna, an 
Ounce of Troches of Agarick ; Mirabolans and Salt of po 
twenty four Hours, in four Pints of diſtilled Water of 
bal be diſſolved in the Colature clarify*d by Settling and 
Fltration, three Pounds and a half of the ſimple Syruß 


of each three Ounces: The whole Mixture to be boiled 
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m.—Take the Summits of Wormwood and red 
 exungulated, of each three Handfuls ; the Crocus 
Martis tied in a Piece of Linnen Cloth, two Ounces; 
an Ounce and a half of the Skins of Mirabolans, -a 
Drachm of white Tartar in Powder, half a Drachm, of 


F For the Preparation of the lientrick Syrup 


Roles 


red Sanders bruiſed : Put all theſe Drugs together in a 
glazed earthen Pot, and having poured over them the 
Juices of Plantain arid of red Roſes, of each two Pounds, 
and covered the Pot, place it on the hot Embers for twenty , 
four Hours ; make afterwards the Infuſion boil gently 
for.a Quarter of an-Hour, and after it has been ſtrained 
with Expreſſion, mix in the Colature four Pounds of the 
beſt Sugar, clarify the Mixture, and put it to boil to 
the Conſiſtence of Syrup. HOT ON 0 
Virtues. — This Syrup ſtops the Looſeneſs, and parti- 
cularly the Lientry; it ſtrengthens the Stomach and 
other Viſcera, ſweetens the Acrimony of the Humours, 
and is uſed in Hemorrhages. —The Doſe is from half 
an er may Ounce and a half. | 1 
For the Preparation of a ſimple Syrup of Negotian, or 
Tobacco. — Gather the 2 ol Tobacco 4 their greateſt 
Vigour, hatch them, and pound them well in a Marble 
Mortar, leaving them afterwards in Digeſtion for three 
or four Hours; then ſtraining it with a very ſtrong Ex- 
preſſion, to extract the Juice; which muſt be depurated 
by making it boy} one or two Gallops, and ſtraining it 


ſeveral Times through a Flannel : The depurated Juice 


muſt be weighed, and an equal Quantity of Sugar having 
been added to it, the whole Mixture muſt be put to boil 
over a flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, ſkim- 


ming it from Time to Time. Fe 

Virtues, —This Syrup is a little vomitive; it is pre- 
ſcribed for the Aſthma, to purge the Brain and the Sto- 
mach, and to raiſe the Obſtructions of the Spleen.—The 


Doſe is from three Drachms to an Ounce, It is alſo 


applied on old Ulcers, becauſe it is deterſive without 


cauſing any Pain. OA e 
For the Preparation of a compoſed Syrup of Tabacco, — 
Take two Pounds and a half of depurated Juice of To- 
bacco, one Pound of ſimple Hydromel, mix them to- 
gether, and put to infuſe in them, for three Days ſuc- 
ceſlively, three Ounces of Senna; the Troches of Aga- 
rick, and Salt of Tobacco, of each an Ounce, and half 


an Ounce of the Seeds of Violets bruiſed 3 let afterwards . 


the Infuſion boil ſlightly, and having ſtrained it with 
Expreſſion, diſſolve in the Colature clarified by Filtra- 
tion and Settling, two Pounds and a half of white Sugar, 
and put the Mixture to boil over a ſlow Fire to the Con- 


ſiſtence of Syrup. 
boil over a flow Fire to the Conſumption of a fourth _ 


Virtues. —This Syrup is proper for the Aſthma, to 
cleanſe the Breaſt of the coarſe Humours it may contain, 


to purge the Brain, to raiſe the Obſtructions; it moſt 


commonly purges downwards, and ſometimes upwards. 
— The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a 


half. 


For the Preparation of the emetick Syrup Angeli Sale. 
Take an Ounce of Glaſs of Antimony very well 
pounded, half an Ounce of red Sanders, Cinnamon and 
the Seeds of Angelica, of each two Drachms, and half 
a Drachm of Saffron : Put theſe Drugs to infuſe for 


twenty Hours in a Matraſs, pouring over them twenty 


Ounces of Vinegar of Roſes, and placing the Matraſs in 
Balneo Mariæ, and ſhaking the Matter from Time to 


„ „ 


and filtrating, add one Pound of crude Honey; then 
boil the Mixture to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, to be kept 
for Uſe. 

Virtues.— This Syrup purges with Violence, upwards 
and downwards ; and is preſcribed for the Apoplexy and 
Hydropſy.— The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an 
Ounce. | | 

For the Preparation of Syrup of Barberries. — Take the 
Juice of Barberries, newly extracted and depurated, and 
white Sugar, of each two Pounds; boil them together 
over a ſlow Fire to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 

Virtues. — This Syrup is aſtringent and cooling: It is 
uſed in Juleps to ſtop a Looſeneſs, to ſtrengthen the 
Heart, and reſiſt the Malignity of the Humours. — The 
Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. 


For the Preparation of the Syrup of Pomegranates. — 


Take the Juice of ſour Pomegranates, newly extracted 
and depurated ; and white Sugar, of each two Pounds, 
mix them together in an earthen Diſh ; put the Diſh 
over a ſlow Fire, and make the Humidity of the Mix- 


| ture to evaporate to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Vuiriues.— This Syrup rejoices the Heart, ſtops Vomit- 
ing, the Looſeneſs, the Hemorrhages, and quenches 
Thirſt in cooling. The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
an Ounce and a half. | pr Bet 
It is not neceſſary to boil the ſour Syrups as much as 
them, though they have not the ordinary Conſiſtence. 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of Quinces. — Mix in 
a glazed earthen Diſh, equal Parts of the Juice of Quinces, 
depurated, (by expoſing it two or three Days to the 
Sun, and filtrating it afterwards) and of white Sugar, 
v. gr. two Pounds of each; place the Diſh over a ſlow 
Fire, and make the Humidity to evaporate to the Conſiſt- 
_ ence of Syrup. | 1 wt 
| Virtues. —The Syrup of Quinces is aſtringent ; pro- 
per to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and to ſtop the Looſe- 
neſs, The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce 
and a half. . Fa | 8 
If the Juice of Quinces was employ'd without being 
depurated, it would make a Jelly of Quinces inſtead of 
Syrup. 5 W 


For the Preparation of Syrup of Lemons, —Take the 


moſt ſucculent Citrons or Lemons, pare them, and 
ſqueeze them in a Marble Mortar with a wooden Peſtle, 


and leave them in Digeſtion, in the Cold, for three or 


four Hours, that the Viſcoſity thereof may be ſeparated, 


after which they are ſtrained with Expreſſion, to extract 
the Juice which is to be put in Bottles, and expoſed for 
ſome Days to the Sun, that it may be depurated ; then 
it is filtrated, and having mixed it with double its Weight 


of double refined Sugar, in a glazed earthen Diſh, the 


Mixture muſt be put over a flow Fire, to melt the Su- 
gar, after which it muſt be ſtrained, and the Syrup will 


Virtues. —The Syrup of Lemons is cordial and cool- | 
ing; it is given to reſiſt the Corruption of the Hu- 


mours, and to kill the Worms. — The Doſe is from 
half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half: It is mixed in Po- 


tions and Juleps. This Syrup is cooling, becauſe its A- 


cidity fixes the volatile Salts or Sulphurs, which are too 


much agitated in the Body, and moderate their Motion 
which cauſed the Heat. ; 


A Syrup of Lemons can be made without Fire, by 
cutting the Fruit in Slices, and covering the Slices with 
Sugar in Powder, and putting them on a Sieve turn'd 
upſide down, and placing the Sieve over an earthen Pan; 
and carrying the whole to a Cave, or other damp Place, 
there will run into the Pan a Syrup, which will have the 
ſame Virtues as the other. 8 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Mulberries. — Brui ſe 
 Mulberries in a Marble Mortar, leave them for ſeven or 
eight Hours in Digeſtion in the Cold; then ſtrain the 
Juice, and having mixed with it an equal Quantity of 
Sugar, put the Mixture to boil over a flow Fire, to the 
Conſiſtence of Syrup. | 
Virtues. — This Syrup is good for a ſore Mouth, and 
a ſore Throat; it is mixed in Gargariſms, and is alſo ta- 
ken by Spoonfuls for a Cold. W 
The Syrup of Black- berries can be prepar'd in the ſam 
Manner; which is good for a ſore Throat, and to ſtop 
the Dyſenteria. 


Put a Pound and a half of Flowers of Tuffi 
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For the Preparation of Syrup of Malberrizc ., 
Take the Juice of Malberties. ct ei Ns Look, 
two Pounds; ſix Drachms of Verjuice , Myrt of each 
fron, of each two Drachms; put the Juice of Mar. daf. 
the Sugar, and the Verjuice, to boil together 2 
the Syrup is half done, throw into it the Myrh ; Whey 
fron, tied in a Piece of Linen Cloth, then you can 
the Coction till the Syrup be quite done; when wer 
you pour it into a Jug or other Veſſel, leavin 0 be cold 
3 and Saffron tied as it is. | bm itthe 

* Virtues. —This Syrup is proper for the Can 

for che Ulkers of the Palate wal Throw. he "nancy, 
Cans... gt n 
For the Preparation of the fimple Syrup of Tuſlage 

la n 

ther'd, and freed from their Tails, in a dg ha 
Pot, pour over them five Quarts of Spring- Water en 
ing hot, cover'the Pot, and leave the Matter in M 4 
ration for twelve Hours; boil afterwards, the Inf, 
ſlightly, and having ſtrained it with Expreſſion wn 
hot on the ſame Quantity of Flowers (4. e. havin b 2 + 
ded the Pound and a half into two equal Pars) ff. 
Matter in Digeſtion, boil it, and ſtrain it x def . 
then mix in the Colature four Pounds of the beſt "ih 
clarify the Mixture, and having ſtrained it thro' 3 Flay 


nel, put it to boil to the Conſiſtence of Syrup, 
others, becauſe the eſſential Acid they contain, preſerve | 


Virtues. — This Syrup is proper for a Cough, and the 


Maladies of the Breaſt. —Ir is taken by Spoonfuls, and 


mixed in Juleps. 1 | 

For the Preparation of a compoſed Syrup of Justine. 
Take half a Pound of the biggeſt Roots 15 Lale 
waſh them and cut them into ſmall Pieces; then boil 


them for about a Quarter of an Hour in four Quarts of 


common Water; adding to it afterwards four Handful; 


of the Leaves and Flowers of the ſame Plant, two Hand. 
fuls of Maiden Hairs, and an Ounce of Liquorice bruiſed, 


continue the Coction to the Diminution of a third 
Part of the Humidity ; then having left the Decodion 


to grow cold, ſtrain it afterwards with Expreſſion, and 
in the Colature mix five Pounds of the beſt Sugar, clari- 
fy that Mixture, and boil it to the Conſiſtence of Syruy, 


Virtues, —T his Syrup is proper for the Pleuriſy, for 


the Aſthma, and to facilitate ExpeCtoration, — The 


Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half, 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of Jujubes,—Boil firſt 


in three Quarts of common Water, for half an Hour, an 


Ounce of Pearl-Barley ; then add to it 60 Jujubes open; 


Liquorice, and Maiden-Hairs, of each an Ounce; a | 
Handful of Violets newly gather*d ; the Seeds of Mal- 


lows, Quinces, white Poppies, Melons, and Lattuces, 
of each three Drachms ; boil the whole Mixture to the 
Diminution of a third Part, and having ftrain'd the De- 
coction, add to it three Pounds of the beſt Sugar, clarity 


the Mixture, and put it to boil to the Conliſtence oi 


Syrup. | Fi 
Virtues.— This Syrup is proper to thicken the Sertoli 
ties, and other too ſubtile and acrimonious Humours, 


which fall on the Lungs; it helps Expectoration, fipens 
the Cough; and is preſcribed in the Pleuriſy, Aſthma, 


and other Fluxions of the Breaſt, ——The Doſe is from 


half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. So of 
Another Syrup. of Jujubes may be prepared with a 


ſtrong Decoction of Jujubes, and the ſame Quantity ci 
Sugar. | | | 


For the Preparation of the Syrup of Nenuphar. — Take 1 


two Pounds of the whiteſt and cleaneſt Flowers of Ne- 
nuphar; put half of it in a glazed earthen Pot, pow 
over them five Quarts of common Water, boiling hot; 
cover the Pot, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for 24 
Hours; the next Day boil the Infuſion flightly, fta 
it with Expreſſion, and in the hot Liquor, put the woe 
Part of the Flowers ; let the Matter be macerated, boile 
and ſtrained as before; and to the Colature add four 
Pounds of Sugar, clarify the Mixture; and boil it alter 
wards to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. a, 
Virtues. —This Syrup temperates the Heat of the En 


trails, provokes Sleep, cools and humects much; whence | 


it is much uſed in continual and intermitting Feels, 


moderate; a Looſeneſs proceeding from acrimonious ant 
bilious Salts, and ſtops Hemorrhages. —— The Doſe b 
from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. by 

For the ws rs of a ſimple Syrup of Poppies. 
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in ſmall Pieces two Pounds of Heads of white Poppies, 

‚ 

newly 8 aq 
black Poppies; put them in a glazed earth- 

hw 1 — 3 four Quarts of boiling 

* W ater, cover the Pot, and leave the Matter in Infu- 

— for 24 Hours; boil it afterwards gently to the Dimi- 


nution of half the Humidity 3 ſtrain the Decoction with a 


- frrong Expreſſion, and with the Colature mix three 


Pounds of Sugar; clarify the Mixture and boil it to the 
Conſiſtence of Syrup. | : 

Virtues —T his Syrup is ſomniferous, proper to ſoften 

the Ancimony of the Throat, and of the Trachæa, to 

aſe Pains, to ſtop Fluxions, a Cough, Spitting of 
* and the Dyſentery; it is preſcribed in all the Oc- 
eaſions where it is neceſſary to ſtop the too great Motion 
of the Humours. The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
ten Drams. 

The Diacodium of the Antients was properly an Ex- 
rat of the Heads of Poppies, mixed with a little Sapa 
gr Sugar: But what we call, at preſent, Diacodium, is 
nothing elſe but the Syrup of Poppies. It is not eſſential 
to introduce the black Poppy in this Compoſition for if 
there is none to be had, the white may ſuffice in a pro- 

tioned Quantity, _ | 1 . | 

For the Preparation of the Syrup of red Poppies —Take 
Pound of Flowers of red Poppies, newly gathered, put 
half of it in a glaz'd earthen Pot, and pour over it two 
Quarts of Spring-Water boiling hot, cover the Pot, and 
put the Matter in Digeſtion for ſeven or eight Hours; 
then having boiled ſlightly the Infuſion, and ſtrained it 
with Expreſſion; the other half of the Flowers muſt be 
put to infule in the Colature over hot Cinders, for the 


lame Space of Time as before; and after the Infuſion 


ſhall have boiled and been ſtrained, you'll mix in it four 
Pounds of white Sugar, and two Ounces of ſkimm'd 
Honey; clarify the Mixture, and boil it to the Conſiſt- 
ence of Syrup. „ . 


Virtues.— This Syrup is proper to thicken the Seroſi- 


ties, and helps Expectoration; it is uſed in a Cold, for 


the Quinſey, Pituita, and ſpitting of the Blood. It 


provokes Sleep, and is ſndorifick, — The Doſe is 
— half an Ounce to an Ounce and half. The Flowers 
of Poppies dried in the Sun, in Summer, are uſed inſtead 
of Tea; and produces the ſame Effects as the Syrup.— 
The Doſe is a large Cup: full, with ſome Sugar, between 

For the Preparation of a narcotick Syrup of Succin or 
Jiow Amber—Reduce into Powder two Ounces of yel- 
low Amber, put it in a glaz'd earthen Porringer; place 


the Porringer over the Fire in a Chafing-Diſh ; cover it 


vith another Porringer, and the Matter ſhall liquify like 
melted Pitch; mix with it then two Qunces of Opium cut 


in ſmall Pieces; ſtir the Mixture with a Spatula, to cor- 


porify the Drugs as much as poſſible, unite them together, 
and make of them a black Maſs, which muſt be left to 
grow cold, and afterwards pounded fine.—This Powder 


wak be kept for Uſe——The Doſe is from one Grain to 
3 | : | K 


Take two Drachms of that Narcotick Powder, and mix 
tn two Quarts of hot Water; boil gently that Mixture 
to the Diminution of about half the Humidity ; let the 
Liquor be filtrated through a grey Paper, it will appear 
yellow; mix it with a Pound and half of Sugar, and 
il it over a flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
Virtues —This Syrup is Cephalick and Pectoral; it ap- 
praſes and ſoftens the Acrimony of thePituita, ſtrengthens, 
and provokes Sleep. The Doſe is from a Spoonful to 


three or four, half an Ounce to an Ounce and half, in a 


Mor appropriated to the Diſtemper. 

For the Preparation of the Syrup of Ground. Iuy. Let 
about nine or ten Handfuls of Ground-Ivy, gather d in its 
breateſt Vigour, be exactly pounded in a marble Mortar; 
moiſten the Matter with eight or nine Ounces of warm 

ater; ccver the Mortar, and leave the Matter in Di- 


belton for ten or twelve Hours; then ſtrain it, and 


ving lightly boiled the Juice, ſtrain it two or three 


e through a Flannel; weigh that Juice thus depu- 
c 


ar, place the Mixture over a ſlow Fire, and let it boil 


I Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
; 


Tues — This Syrup is proper for the Maladies of the 


ather d, in their Maturity, and one Pound of 


mittent Fevers. 


» and having mixed with it an equal Quantity of 


4 and of the Breaſt, proceeding from a coarſe Pi- 


tuita, which falls upon them. It is good for the 
Aſthma, to raiſe the Obſtructions of the Spleen, of the 
Liver, of the Meſentery, and of the Matrix, it provokes 
the Menſes, and is alſo ſudorifick.——The Doſe is from 
half an Ounce to two Ounces. | 


Note, That Ground. Icy is commonly in its Vigour in the 


Month of April. and June. 


For the Preparation of the Syrup of Hyſſop.— Put to 
boil in three Quarts of Water half an Ounce of Pearl- 
Barley, Hyſſop, Roots of Fennel and Liquorice, of each 
ten Drachms; fix Drachms of white Adiantus; an 
Ounce and a half of Jar-Raiſins ſtoned ; Jujubes and 
Dates, of each thirty; ten Figs; the Seeds of Mallows, 
Quinces, and Gum Adraganth, of each three Drachms 
boil them all together to the Diminution of a third Part 
of the Humidity ; clarify the Decoction by ſettling ; 
and having mixed with it two Pounds of Sugar, let the 
Mixture boil over a ſlow Fire to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. —T his Syrup is proper for the Maladies of the 
Breaſt, when cauſed by Phlegm and Obſtructions; it is 


preſcribed for the Aſthma, to provoke Urine, and ex- 
pel the Sand from the Reins. 


The Doſe is from half 
an Ounce to an Ounce and a half, 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Betony, —Take a good 
Quantity of green Leaves of Betony, newly gather'd in 
their Vigour; cut them and pound them in a Marble Mor- 
tar, moiſtening them with diſtilled Water of Betony; 
cover the Mortar, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion, in 
the Cold, for eight or nine Hours; ſtrain it afterwards to 
extract the Juice, which muſt be depurated by boiling it 
ſlightly, and ſtraining it ſeveral Times through a Flan- 
nel. After which it muſt be weighed, to mix with it an 
equal Quantity of Sugar; then the earthen Diſh in which 
it is mixed, muſt be placed over a ſlow Fire, to make the 


Mixture boil to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Virtues. —This Syrup is good for the Maladies of the 
Brain, which it ſtrengthens ; it provokes the Urine —— 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces, 
A Syrup of Betony can alſo be prepared with a ſtrong 
Infuſion of Flowers of Betony, in. the diſtilled Water of 
the ſame Plant. 5 % A 

For the Preparation of a Syrup of Quinguina.— Take 
half a Pound of the beſt Quinquina, coarſely pounded 


put it in a glazed earthen Pot, and pour over it two 


Quarts of the beſt white Wine; cover the Pot and put 
it in Digeſtion in Balneo Mariz, or in another warm 
Place, for three Days, ſtirring the Matter from Time to 
Time. Boil afterwards gently the Infuſion in the ſame 
Pot, to the Diminution of a fourth of the Humidity; 


| ftrain it with Expreſſion, and to the Colature add three 


Pounds of white Sugar ; clarify the Mixture, and put it 
to boil over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. _ 

Virtues. — This Syrup is febrifuge; it ſtops all inter- 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
two Ounces, diſſolved in the Water of little Centaur. 
It is more proper to make this Syrup in an earthen 


| Veſſel, than in a Copper Baſon, to avoid the Impreſſion 


which the Syrup could take from the Copper. 
This Syrup is not to be uſed till after the Patient has 


been well purged, becauſe it fixes the Humour. It muſt 
be given three or four Times a Day, and the Uſe there- 


of continued for fifteen Days ſucceſſively at leaſt, | 

For the Preparation of a Syrup of Orange- Flowers. — 
Take one Pound of Orange-Flowers, newly gather'd, put 
them in a Glaſs Cucurbite, and pour over them two 
Quarts of diſtilled Water of Orange-Flowers: Having 
adapted a Capital to the Cucurbite, lute exactly the 
Joints ; leaving the Matter in Digeſtion for 24 Hours; 
the next Day put the Cucurbite in Balneo Mariæ, or to 
a vaporous Bath, to diſtil a Quart of the Water: Then 
leave the Veſſels to grow cold, and ſtrain afterwards with 
Expreſſion, the Matter left at the Bottom ; to the Cola- 
ture add three Pounds of the beſt Sugar; clarify the 
Mixture, and put it to boil to the Conſiſtence of an O- 
piate; and when it is almoſt cold, mix the diſtilled Wa- 
ter with it; and the Syrup is done, | 

Virtues. —This Syrup ſtrengthens the Brain, recreates 
the Spirits, is ſudorifick, reſiſts the Malignity of the Hu- 
mours, abates the hyſterick Vapours. ——The Doſe is 
from half an Ounce to two Ounces. 


* 
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In the ſame Manner may be prepared a Syrup of the 
Peel of Seville Oranges. | 5 

For the Preparation of a Syrup of the Juice of Oranges. 
Take a good Quantity of bitter Oranges, cut them in 
Quarters, take out the Inſide, which muſt be ſqueezed 
in a Marble Mortar, with a wooden Peſtle; cover the 
Mortar, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion, in the Cold, 
for ſeven or eight Hours; then ſtrain it through a Linen 
Cloth, put it in Bottles, which muſt be expoſed to the 
Sun, to have the Juice depurated ; after which it muſt be 
filtrated, poured into a glazed earthen Diſh, to be mixed 
with an equal Weight of white Sugar; placing the Diſh 


afterwards over a ſlow Fire, to have the Humidity eva- 


porated to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
Virtues. —This Syrup is proper to ſtrengthen the Heart 
and the Stomach, and to reſiſt the Malignity of the Hu- 
mours. The Doſe is from an Ounce to an Ounce and 
TRE: | bg 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of Flowers of Borage. 
Take two Pounds of Flowers of Borage, newly gather- 
= ed; put one Pound of thoſe Flowers in a glazed earthen 
Pot, and pour over them four Quarts of diſtilled Water 
of Borage, very hot; cover the Pot, and leave the Mat- 
ter in Digeſtion for 12 Hours; boil it afterwards ſlightly, 
and having ſtrained it with Expreſſion, put in the Cola- 
ture the other Pound of Flowers, proceeding as before, 
as to the Digeſtion, Coction, and Colature, in which 
you'll mix four Pounds of white Sugar; clarify the Mix- 
ture, and put it to boil over a ſlow Fire to the Conſiſtence 
of Syrup. | | 3 
Virtues. — This Syrup is proper to humect the 
| Breaſt, to purify the Blood, and recreate the Spirits: It 
is preſcribed to the Melancholicks.— The Doſe is from 


half an Ounce to an Ounce and a halt. | 
One can allo prepare a very good Syrup of Borage, 
by boiling together equal Parts of depurated Juice of 


Borage, and of white Sugar. 1 5 
Ihe Syrup of Bugloſe is ſo much in Quality like that 
of Borage, that one of them can very well be ſubſtituted 

to the ther. | J | 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Camomile, —Take one 
Pound of Camomile Flowers, newly gather'd, put one 


Third of thoſe Flowers to infuſe in two Quarts of Spring- 


Water, boiling hot, for twelve Hours; which expired, 
| boil lightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and 
in the Colature put to infuſe the ſame Quantity of new 


Flowers, for the ſame Space of Time as before, boiling, 


afterwards, and ftraining the Infuſion in the ſame 
Manner ; repeating the ſame Proceſs a third Time, with 
what is left of the Pound of Flowers; but in the laſt Co- 
- Jature mix three Pounds of the beſt Sugar, clarify the 
Mixture, and pur it afterwards to boil over a ſlow Fire, 
to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. | „ 
Virtues. — This Syrup is excellent for the windy Cho- 
lick, and to provoke the Menſes.— The Doſe is from 
half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. | 


For the Preparation of a Syrup of Radiſhes. =Pake: 


Garden and wild Radiſhes, of each three Ounces ; four 
Ounces of white Onions; the Roots of Saxifrage, and of 
Parſley, of each an Ounce ; the Leaves of Parietary, of 
Nettles, of Naſturtium, of each two Handfuls ; the Seeds 
of Parſley, of Sallery, and the Rind of the Root of Ca- 
pers, of each two Drachms: All theſe Drugs being 
bruiſed, cut, and mixed together, muſt be put to infuſe 
for 24 Hours in four Quarts of white Wine ; the next 
Day the Infuſion muſt be ſtrained, and boiled afterwards 
witli ſix Pounds of white Sugar, and the Salts of Tama- 
riſch, and of Juniper, of each fix Drachms, to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Syrup. 05 | 

Virtues. —This Syrup is proper for the Scurvey, to at- 
tenuate, to break the Stone in the Reins and the Bladder, 
and to expel it: It provokes the Urine, is preſcribed in 
the Nephretick, in the ycllow Jaundice, in the Cachexies, 
and in all the other Maladies, where it is neceſſary to 
open the Conduits of the Urine. The Doſe is from 
half an Ounce to two Ounces, 

A Syrup of Radiſhes could alſo be prepared with equal 

Parts of the Juice of Radiſhes, and of Sugar, which Sy- 
rup would be alſo very good for the Gravel. 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of Mint. — Take the 
Juices of Quinces, and of Pomegranate, of each two 
Pounds, put to infuſe in them for 24 Hours, eight 
| 3 | 3 


ence of Opiate; with which, when almoſt cold 
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Ounces of Mint pounded, and two Oun 
then put the Infuſion to boil lightly, & 
with Expreſſion, and mix in it three Pounds of whi 
gar, and having clarified the Mixture, put it to b 1 oy 
a flow Fire to the Conſiſtence of Syrup; which is 
aromatiſed with two Drachms of the Troches of 8 
Moſchata, tied in a Piece of Linen Cloth, and = 
Drops of Oil of Mint. 5 
Virtues. — This Syrup is proper to ſtren 
mach in faſtening the Fibres; to ſtop Vomiting, Nauſez 
Hickups, and the Lienteria. The Doſe 0 Pon as 
an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. m half 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of Cinnamon 
half a Pound of the GK Cm 
put it in a Glaſs-Cucurbite, and pour over it a 8 
Sack; adapt a Capital and a Recipient to the Cucurbi oy 
and diſtil at a flow Fire about eight Ounces of the 585 
tuous Liquor; leave the Veſſels to grow cold, = 


ces of red Roſes. 
rain it afterwards 


gthen the Sto. 


them, and pour into a glazed earthen Diſh, what i; let 


in the Cucurbite; to which mult be added a Pint of co 
mon Water; and the Matter having boiled lightly al 
be ſtrained with Expreſſion, and two Pounds of Sy 
mixed with the Colature; and the Mixture, after it E 
been clarified, put to boil over a ſlow Fire to the Conſt. 
mix the diſtilled ſpirituous Water, and fix Drops o 8 
of Cinnamon; for a Syrup to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues.— This Syrup ſtrengthens the Heart and the 
Stomach, recreates and repairs the Spirits, helps the Dige- 
ſtion, renders the Breath ſweet, provokes the Menſes fa- 
cilitates the Delivery, remedies the Obſtructions of the 
Matrice, diſſipates the Winds, and excites the Appetite, 
The Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce, 5 
In the ſame Manner may be prepared the Syrup of 
Cloves, of the Wood of Roſe-Trees, of Saflafras, of 


red Sanders, of Anniſeed, of Fennel, of Coriander- Seeds, 
of Mace, and of Juniper- Berries. 


In the Preparation of Syrup of Cinnamon, any white 
Wine will ſerve inſtead of Sack. A, | 
For the Preparation of Syrup of Carduus Benedictus. The 
Carduus Benedictus ſhould be. gather'd in its greateſt Vi- 


gour, and the Roots having been cut off as uſeleſs, the 


Plant ſhall be cut and pounded in a Marble-Mortar, where 


it is left in a cold Digeſtion, for five or ſix Hours; and is 


afterwards carried to the Preſs to extract the Juice, which 


muſt be bailed ſlightly ; and after it has been filtrated 


through a Flannel, or a grey Paper; it muſt be mixed 
with an equal Quantity of Sugar, and an Ounce of Salt 


of Carduus Benedictus, and the Mixture boiled over a 


ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 

Virtues. —The Syrup of Carduus Benedictus reſiſts the 
Malignity of the Humours, is ſudorifick, and kills the 
Worms; it is preſcribed in malignant Fevers, the ſmall 


Pox, and the Pleureſy.— The Doſe is from an Ounce 


to an Ounce and a half. | 15 755 
For the Preparation of the Syrup of St. Jobn Mori. — 
Take the Third of a Pound of Flowers of St. John Wort, 


newly gather'd, put them in a glazed earthen Pot, and 


pour over them two Quarts of boiling-hot Water; cover 
the Pot, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for twelve 


Hours; then boil ſlightly the Infuſion, and having 


ſtrained it with Expreſſion, repeat the ſame Operation 
twice more with new Flowers, till you have employed 2 
whole Pound of them; and with the laſt Colature, Mix 
three Pounds of Sugar, and an Ounce of Salt of St, 
John Wort, clarify the Mixture, and boil it to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Syrup. 8 | 
Virtues. —This Syrup ſtrengthens the Heart and the 


Brain, kills the Worms, reſiſts the Malignity of the Hu- 


mours, is proper to attenuate the Stones in the -vY and 
Bladder, and to provoke the Urine, —The Doſe is from 


half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half. 


For the Preparation of the SyPup of Plantain.— Take 
four Ounces of the Roots, and an Ounce of the Seeds 


of Plantain, bruiſe them, and put them to boil gent 
in a Quart of diſtilled Plantain-Water, to the Dimm 


tion of about one third of the Humidity; and 1 
ſtrained the Decoction with Expreſſion, mix in — 

lature a Quart of the Juice of Plantain, newly yo "1 
by Expreſſion, and two Pounds and a half of 55 * 
clarify the Mixture, and put it to boil over à ſow 


to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 


Pirtues- 


—_ — * 
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— This Syrup is proper to ſtop the Looſeneſs, 
2 38 -— The Doſe is from 
it an Ounce to two Ounces, Ponds © at 

This Compoſition contains the Qualities of all the 


Parts of the Plantain, and 1s certainly the beſt that can 
be ren reparation of the fimple Syrup of Scordium. — 
pp F and a af of the Juice of Scordium, 
1 pounds of white Sugar, and ſix Drachms of the 
% of Scordium; clarify the Mixture, and boil it 
er a flow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Syrup. 
ci ie. — This Syrup is uſed againſt the Plague, the 
alignant Fevers, and the Worms ; it provokes Per- 
© ration and the Menſes. —The Doſe is from half an 
e to an Ounce and a half. 3 BY 
For the Preparation of the compoſed Syrup of Scordium. 
—Take a Quart of the ſimple Syrup of Scordium, mix 
in it half a Drachm of the volatile oleous aromatick Spi- 
+ Camphire diſſolved in two Drachms of Spirit of 
Wine, and Muſc, of each half a Scruple, tied in a Piece 
of Linnen Cloth, for a Syrup. i | 
Virtues.— This Syrup is uſed for malignant Fevers, 
and other Maladies proceeding from the Corruption 
of the Humours. —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
m Ounce and a half. e 0 
for the Preparation of the Syrup of Kermes. — Pound 
ina Marble Mortar the Grains of Kermes, when they are 
yery ripe and very red; leave them in a cold Digeſtion 


Subſtance ; then put them in a ſtrong Linnen Cloth, 
and carry them to the Preſs, to extract the Juice thereof, 
leave that Juice to ſettle for a few Hours, and ſeparate 
it afterwards from its coarſer Faces, by deſcanting it 
into another Veſſel: Weigh that Juice, and having 
mixed with it an equal Quantity of Sugar, place the 
Mixture over a flow Fire, to boil gently to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Syruß. VV 

Virtues.— This Syrup ſtrengthens the Heart and the 
Stomach, reſiſts the Malignity of the Humours, and 
hinders Abortion. —The Doſe is from half an Ounce to 
m Oe 8 | 


Note, That Loochs come next. 


L O o c H. 


Locb, Elegma and Lin#us, are three Words which 
fonify the ſame Thing, viz. Licking, Sucking ; the firſt 
k rabick, the ſecond Greek, and the third Latin: They 
were given for Names to pectoral Compoſitions, which 
have a middle Conſiſtence, between Syrups and oft 
Electuaries; the Patients are made to ſuck them with a 
Stick of Liquorice, by dipping one End thereof in them, 
or with a Spoon, that being taken by Degrees they may 
remain longer in the Paſſage, and humect better the 
Breaſt ; they are commonly prepared when wanted, be- 
cauſe moſt of the Remedies which enter their Compo- 
tion are ready at all Times, and their Mixture is not 
IS oo, E257" | nei 
For a pefforal Looch. Pound together the Roots of 
Enula Campana and Liquorice, of each a Drachm and 
2 half: Take Sugar-candy, and Oxymel of Squill, of 
each half an Ounce, and three Drachms of the Powder 
Diatraganth 3 mix all the Drugs together with a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of Syrup of red Poppies, for a Looch. 
Virtues. This Looch is uſed in the Pleuriſy, Aſthma, 
Phthiſick, and other Maladies of the Breaſt and Lungs 3 


I! inciſes and attenuates the Phlegms, and excues Ex- 
pectoration. | 


= LE -pC r 


s prepared, and prepared Coral, of each two Drachms, 
1 Drachm and a half of Conſolida major in Powder, 
een Grains of Salt of Saturn, four Grains of Lauda- 
wn, tne Mucilages of the Seeds of Quinces and of 
yllium, of each half an Ounce; mix the Drugs toge- 
bin a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of St. John-wort. 
The Roſes and the Roots of Conlolida major mult be 
Pounded together, and be mixed with the reſt of the 
konders: The Laudanum muſt be diſſolved in a Mortar 
unn about half an Ounce of the Syrup ; and then all the 
er Drugs are added to it, to make a Looch, with a 
dent Quantity of the ſame Syrup. | 


for ſeven or eight Hours, to rarify a little their viſcous 


A Looch to flop the ſpitting of Blood. Take three 
Drachms of the Powder Diatragacanth, red Roſes, Crab's 


Virturs. This Loorb is proper; not only to ſtop che 
ſpitting Blood, but likewiſe all other Hemorrhages. It 
is taken at the End of a Stick of Liquoricſtdeee. 
For a Looch of red Cabbapges. Take a Pound of the 
Juice of red Cabbages depurated, three Drachms of 
Saffron; Sugar and Honey ſkummed, of each half a 
Pound: Mix the Juice, Honey and Sugar together, 
boil the Mixture gently to the Honſiſtence of Looch; 
and when it is cold, mix exactly with it the Saffron 
reduced into a fine Powder. vary 18113 3 1 ct. 
Virtues. This Looch is proper for the Aſthma, and 
the other Maladies of the Breaſt and Lung. 
For a ſimple Looch of Squill. Take equal Parts of tlie 
Juice of Squills, and of ſkummed Honey, and boil them 
together in a glazed earthen Diſh, over a ſlow Fire to a 
due Conſiſtence. | i Tus Ko RIN!! © 
Virtues. This Looch' is proper to rarify or attenuate 
the Phlegms, and excite Expectoration; it helps Re- 
ſpiration, and is uſed in the Aſthma and Peripneumony. 
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For a Looch of Poppies. —Take three Ounces of the 


Seeds of white Poppies, a Drachm of Sweet Almonds 
blanched , Gums Arabick and Adraganth, and the Juice 
of Liquorice, of each ten Drachms ; the Seeds of Por- 
celain, of Lattuces, and of Quinces, of each half an 
Ounce z a Drachm of Saffron, and a ſufficient Quantity 
of Syrup of white Poppies for a Lin&us. 12) 
The Mortar where the Gums are pounded muſt be 
heated, to dry a Sort of Humidity, which would hinder 


the Pulverization thereof ; the Saffron muſt be pounded 


after it has been dried between two Papers at a very 
ſlow Heat; all the Seeds with the Sweet Almonds muſt 
be pounded in a Marble Mortar, adding to it by degrees 
the Syrup of white Poppies, to form of them a liquid 
Paſte, which muſt be ſtrained through a Sierce turned 
upſide-down ; and in the Pulp which will have run 
through, the Powders muſt be mixed, and as much 


Syrup as is neceſſary to form the Looch, 


Virtues, — This Looch is proper to agglutinate the 
ſalt Pituita which falls on the Trachza, to humect the 
Breaſt, and to help Expectoration; it is preſcribed in 
the Pleuriſy and Fluxions of the Breaſt ; it provokes 
Sleep, and appeaſes the Pains, It is taken at the End of 


a Stick of Liquorice. | 


For a Looch of Garlick. — Make firſt about two 
Quarts of a ſtrong Decoction of French Beans and of 
Hyſſop dried, ſtrain it through a Linnen Cloth, and 
put to boil in it half a Pound of Garlick pared of their 
firſt Skin, and cut in Pieces, till it be ſoft; ſtrain the 
Decoction, and beat the Garlick in a Mortar, and ſtrain 
it afterwards through a Horſe-hair Sierce, in form of a 
Pulp ; mean while boil a Pound of Honey in the De- 
coction of the Garlick, ſkumming it, till it be reduced to 
the Conſiſtence of an Opiate; then mix the Pulp in it, 
to form a Linctus which muſt be kept for Uſe, 
Virtues, —This Looch is proper for the Aſthma, to 
help Expectoration, rarify and looſen the thick Pituita, 


and reſiſt Venom. —The Doſe is from one Drachm to 


three. When the Patient is ready to take it, there muſt 
be added to each Ounce thereof half an Ounce of freſh 
Butter, to ſoften the Acrimony of the Garlick. 1 
For a Looch of Far Raiſins. —Boil in four Quarts of 
Rain Water, very clean, half an Ounce of the Roots of 
Peony, cut in Pieces; add to it half an Ounce of Li- 
quorice bruiſed ; Hyſſop, Melifla, and Ceterach, of each 
half a Handful, to the Conſumption of a fourth Part 
of the Humidity ; then ſtrain the Decoction with a 
ſtrong Expreſſion,- and put to boil in the Colature a 
Pound of Jar-Raiſins ſtoned, till they be very ſoft; then 
ſtrain this ſecond Decoction through a Linnen Cloth, 
with a ſtrong Expreſſion, and put 'a Pound of white 
Sugar to boil in it to the Conſiſtence required. 
_ Virtues, This Looch is proper to rarefy and inciſe the 
coarſe Pituita which falls from the Brain on the Lungs, 
to facilitate Reſpiration in the Aſthma, and for the Epi- 
lepſy. It may be taken either at the End of a Stick of 
Liquorice, or by Spoonfuls, . | 
For a Looch of Althea. Take two Ounces of the 

Pulp of the Roots of Althæa; the Powders Diatraganth, 
and Diareos, of each three Drachms; two Drachms of 
Flowers of Sulphur ; half an Ounce of Sugar Candy; 
and as much of Syrups of Maiden-Hair, and of Puſſilage, 
as is neceſſary to make a Looch. 


10 D | Virtues, 


Virtues. This Looch is proper for an inveterate 
Cough; it looſens the Phlegm from the Breaſt, helps 


Expectoration, and eaſes the Aſthmaticks. It is taken 
at the End of a Stick of Liquorice. 


PowDERS. 


It is neceſſary to reduce into Powder the dry Ingre- 
dients which enter the Compoſitions of Pharmacy; not 
only that they may be eaſier and more exactly mixed 
in them, but that they may likewiſe communicate better 
their Virtue when they are in the Body. 
Powders are uſually made in Braſs Mortars ; but when 
they muſt be very fine, they are uſually ground on the 
Porphyry, to render them impalpable : Though this 
laſt Preparation is ſeldom for any Thing elſe but Mi- 
nerals, Stones, and Earths. | 
When Gums are to be reduced into Powder, it is neceſ- 
fary to anoint the Bottom of the Mortar, and the End of 
the Peſtle, with ſome Drops of Oil of Sweet Almonds, 
or other Oil, otherwiſe the Gums would ſtick to the Mor- 
tar, and would be pounded but with great Difficulty, ex- 
cept notwithſtanding the following: — When the Gums 
Arabick and Adraganth are to be pounded, the Mortar 


muſt be heated before with lighted Coals, that the 


Heat may diſſipate a ſuperfluous Humidity which is in 
the Gums, and would hinder the Pulveriſation.— To 


pound the Maſtich, the Bottom of the Mortar, and the 


End of the Peſtle, muſt be moiſtened firſt with a little 
Water, otherwiſe it would ſtick to the Mortar. - When 

dry aromatick Matters, as the Cinnamon and Sanders, 
are to be reduced into Powder, they muſt be moiſten'd 

with ſome Water appropriated to their Virtue, to hinder 


the Diſſipation which, otherwiſe, would happen of their 
moſt ſubtile Particles. To pound the Coloquintida, it 


muſt have been anointed before with Oil of Roſes, 
otherwiſe much of its Particles would eſcape. —W hen 
the Euphorbium, the Cantharides, and the white Helle- 
bore are to be pounded, they muſt be humected with 


ſome Drops of Vinegar, or other appropriated Liquor 


for, without that Precaution the Artiſt would be much 
incommoded by the volatile Particles of thoſe Matters, 
which being agitated by the Peſtle, fly and enter the Noſe 


and the Eyes, which excites a violent Sneezing and Tears. 


When the Saffron, Roſes, and ſeveral other Flowers 
which preſerve always ſome Humidity, though they ap- 
pear dry, are to be reduced into Powder, they muſt be 
dried gently between two Papers in the Sun, or before 
the Fire, otherwiſe it would be very difficult to pound 
them. The Opium, Acacia, Hypoſiſtis, Liquorice 
Juice, Galbanum, Opoponax, Sagapenum, and Aſſa- 
fætida, when by themſelves, are not eaſily reduced into 
Powder ; but when mixed with dry Ingredients of ano- 


ther Nature, and in great Quantity, they are eaſily con- 


quered: The ſame may be faid of the Almonds, cold 
Seeds, ſmall Nuts, Sc. When Flints and other ſuch 


hard Stones are to be pounded, they muſt have been 


made red-hot ſeveral Times before, and extinguiſhed in 


Water to ſoften them, other wiſe it would be very diffi- 


cult to reduce them into Powder. When the Talc of 


Venice is to be pounded, it muſt be expoſed for about 
half a Quarter of an Hour to a great flaming Fire, then 
pounded in an Iron Mortar almoſt made red-hot. 


To pound Horns, Agarick, and Nux vomica, they 
muſt be raſped before, and afterwards pounded in a 


Mortar of Metal, To pound Lead and Tin, they muſt 


be put in Fuſion in an earthen Diſh, then by ſtirring 
them continually over the Fire, for the Space of half an 
Hour or an Hour, they'll reduce themſelves into Powder, 
Several of the Matters to be reduced into Powder are to 
be beaten hard, as Wood, Roots, Leaves, Seeds, Fruits, 
Horns, and Bones ; but ſeveral others are only to be 
bruiſed in the Mortar, as the Aloes, Scammony, Earths, 
and Starch. Salts, and other acrimonious and corroſive 
Matters, are to be pounded in Mortars of Glaſs, Marble 
or of Stone, to avoid the Impreſſion they could receive 
from the Metal. | | 
For the Preparation of the Powder Diaturbith cum 
Rheo. —Take two Ounces of gummous Turbith ; ten 
Drachms of the beſt Rhubarb; an Ounce of Hermo- 
dacts; Diacrydium, Cryſtal of Tartar, and Seeds of Vio- 
lets, of each half an Ounce : The Drugs being pounded 


and mixed together, muſt be paſſed through a Sieve, 
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for a Powder to be kept for Uſe: n 
Virtues. — This Powder purges the Pituita f.: 
— the Bile, and the Melancholy, and provikes 
Menſes. The Doſe is from eighteen Graj "a 
Drachm. 4 292 #4 * Dr oth one 
For the Preparation of the Saxon Powder, —T als g. 
Ounces of the Root of Garden-Angelica, i f 45 
Althæa, Polypody, of each two Ounces; of Naw” 
and Valeriana, of each half an Ounce, and an Ounce i 
half of the Oil of Bark of German Aureola; cut a. 
Roots and the Bark in ſmall Pieces, put them in a g 5 
earthen Pot, and pour over them Vinegar, till it 
paſſes thè Matter by two Fingers Breadth 
Pot, and lute exactly the Joints, and 
ſlow Fire, to make the Infuſion boil gently for 
of an Hour; take off the Pot, and When 1 Is 0 
it, and having thrown out the Vinegar left, ary he 
Roots, pounding them afterwards, with the Fryirs of 


ſur. 
3 COver the 


the Herb of Paris, to make a Powder for Uſe, 


Virtues. —This Powder is much eſteemed againſt Pol. 
ſon, the Plague, and other malignant Diſtempers,—The 
Doſe, is from half a Scruple to two, and even to-a 


Drachm. 


Note, That it would be ſufficient in this Deſcription to 
correct the Bark of the Root of Laureola, by boiling 
it in Vinegar, to take off Part of the corroſive Act,. 
mony it contains; the other Roots having no bad 
Qualities, are deprived by the Coction of the moſt 
volatile and eſſential Subſtance they have; therefore 

they want no other Preparation than that of being 
dried in the uſual Manner. | | 


For the Preparation of a purgative Powder, good for 
all the cold Diſtempers of the Brain. —Take Senna and 
Tartar, of each an Ounce ; Hermodacts, and Turbith, 


of each half an Ounce ; the Leaves of Tobacco, Seeds 
of Pæony and Spikenard, of each four Scruples; Ca- 


lamus Aromaticus, Cubebs, Mace, Cloves, of each half 
a Drachm ; three Drachms of Salt of Betony : Pound 
together the Senna, Hermodacts, Turbith, Tobacco, 
Seeds, Spikenard, Calamus Aromaticus, Cubebs, Mace, 
and Cloves, mix all the Ingredients together for a Poy- 
der to be kept for Uſe. a 

Virtues. —It diſengages the Brain, by purging the 
Pituita upwards and downwards, and ſtrengthens the 
Memory: It is preſcribed in the Apoplexy, Epilepſy, 
and Lethargy.— The Doſe is from one Scruple to four 
in Broth. 5 5 1 

The Purgatives of this Compoſition are the Senna, 
Hermodacts, Turbith and Tobacco. 


Note, That a Scruple of this purgative and cephalick Pow: 
der, contains two Grains of Senna; of the Hermo- 
dacts and Turbith, of each a Grain, and the Fourth 
of a Grain of Tobacco. Half a Drachm contains 
three Grains of Senna; of the Hermodacts and Tur: 
bith, of each a Grain and a half; a Grain and half 2 
Fourth of a Grain of Tobacco. A Drachm contains 
ſix Grains of Senna, of Hermodacts, and Turbith, 
of each three Grains ; three Grains and a Quarter of a 
Grain of Tobacco. Four Scruples, contains eight 


four Grains; two Grains and a Quarter of a Grain 0 
Tobacco. | . 


For the Preparation of the Worm-powder of James le 
Mort. —Take half an Ounce of Senna, two Drachms of 
the Seeds of Zedoaria, the Leaves of Abrotanum, Sum- 
mits of Wormwood, and Flowers of Tanzy, of each 
Drachm; two Scruples of Virtriol Martis, and a 1 
of Mereurius dulcis: Pulveriſe together the Senna, the 
Seeds of Zedoaria, commonly called Worm: powder, 
the Wormwood, the Flowers of Tanzy, and che ay 
tanum; mix alſo together the Vitriol Martis, and © 
Mercurius dulcis ; and afterwards mix all thoſe Ingte 
dients thus pulverized for a Vorm poder. 0 

Virtues. — This Powder kills the Worms, and pA 
gently. —The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Dm ot 

The purgative Ingredients which enter this Prepa 
tion are the Senna, and the Mercurius dulcis. 1 Ply 

For the Preparation of the Worm-powder of t 1 FAT 
cians of the Faculty of Paris. Take the Seeds 0 


mon Wormwood, of Porcelain, and Aloes, of each bi 


Grains of Senna, of Hermodacts and Turbith, of each | 
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Ounce; the beſt Rhubarb, Senna, Coralline, dried 
an mits of Scordium, of each two Drachms : The Drugs 
ren all pounded, ſhall be mixed together for a Powder 

for Uſe. 
w 4 his Powder kills and expels the Worms, 
ovokes the Menſes, and reſiſts the Malignity of the Hu- 
P The Doſe is from a half a Scruple to a Drachm. 

The Purgatives of this Preparation, are the Aloes, 
Genna, and Rhubarb. | 

The Powders where the Preparations of Mercury en- 
ter, ought not to be taken without being formed into a 
Bolus, Jeſt the Mercury which is heavy, ſhould remain 
tehind in the Teeth and ſhake them. 

For a Preparation of a laxative Powder of Sarſaparilla. 
Take an Ounce and a half of Sarſaparilla; an Ounce of 
onna, Hermadacts, Turbith, and Jalap, of each half 
in Ounce 3 Diacrydium, white Tartar, Olibanum, An- 
need, of each a Drachm : Pound together the Sarſapa- 
rilla, Senna, Anniſeed, Tartar, Hermodacts, Jalap, and 
Turbith; pound alſo together the Diacrydium, and Oli- 
tanum, in a Mortar anointed at the Bottom with ſome 
Drops of Oil: Mix afterwards all thoſe Ingredients toge- 
ther, for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. P40 

Virtues, —This Powder purges, particularly the Wa- 
ters, provokes Sweat, and is uſed in verolick Affections, 


mours- 


in the Hydropſy, in the Retention of the Menſes, and in 


the Sciatica, —— The Doſe is from a Scruple to four. 
The Purgatives contained in this Compoſition, are the 
Senna, Hermodacts, Turbith, Jalap, and Diacrydium. 


pulvis Diæſulæ. —R. Corticis radicis Eſulæ minores 7 


Unc. 1. ſemi . Ellebori nigri, ſalis Vitrioli, Liquiritiz raſæ, 


2. ſemiſſ. Fiat omnium Pulvis, S. A. 
Virtues, —T his Powder is employ'd in intermittent Fe- 
yers, in the hypochondriacal Melancholy, in the Mala- 
dies of the Stomach which proceed from Repletion. It 
purges upwards and downwards. —— The Doſe is from 
half a Scruple to half a Drachm. | 


Picra, = Take two Ounces of Aloes Succotrina ; Caſſia 
Lignea, Cinnamon, red Roſes, Maſtich, Spikenard, 
Capo Balſam, of each a Drachm : Let the Aloes and 
Maſtich be pounded ſeparately in a Braſs Mortar 
and having reduced, likewiſe, the other Drugs in Pow- 
6 mix them all together for a Powder to be kept for 
1 | 
Virtues. —This Powder is employed to purge the Sto- 
mach, to provoke the Menſes, and the Hemorrhoids, 
to raiſe the Obſtructions of the Liver, and to purify the 
Blood. — The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Drachm. 
22 purgative Virtue of this Powder conſiſts in the 
Solutive Powder de tribus. — Take fix Drachms of 
Senna, half an Ounce of Turbith, two Drachms of Rhu- 
barb, Liquorice, Anniſeed, and Fennel-Seed, of each a 
Drachm ; and half a Scruple of Spikenard : Let all thoſe 
Drugs be pounded together, and reduced into a Powder 
to be kept for Uſe. _ — 5 
This Powder is eſteemed proper to urge the Pituita, 
and the cold Humours ; it evacuates the Waters in riſing 
the Obſtructions. — The Doſe is from a Scruple to four. 
This Powder is called Solutive Powder 9 
cuſe of the three putgative Ingredients it contains, and 
Wiich are the Baſe thereof, viz. the Senna, Turbith, and 
hubarb. The other Ingredients are put in that Pow- 
ler, to ſerve of corrective to thoſe Purgatives ; but they 
co not produce much Effect in it; and they would be 
far better corrected, if, when the Patient is to take that 
aicine, to every Doſe of Powder, were added eight 
or ten Grains of Salt of Tartar, or other alkali Salt. 
For the Preparation of the Cornachin Powder, or de 
—̃— equal Parts of the beſt Scammony, Cry- 
a of Tartar, and diaphoretick Antimony ; mix them 
al exactly together for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues. — This Powder purges the Humours without 


"ping. —— The Doſe is from half a Scruple to two 
K 3 | | 
e 


A Virtues conſiſts wholly in that Drug, —It bor- 


WS its Name of Cornachin, from its Author Cornachi- 
X * - | 3 - . » s 0 


ana Drach. 3. Gummi Arabici & Tragacanthi ana Drach. 


For the Preparation of a ſimple Powder of Hiera 


e tribus, be- 


0 Doſe of the Scammony may be augmented when 
e Powder is to be render'd more purgative ; for its 


The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Prachm, 
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Warwick, ' | 


An excellent antiepileptick Powder. Take Raſpings of 
the Cranium of a Man dead of a violent Death; Livers 


rr 


and Hearts of Vipers, the Nail of an Elk, of each five 


Drachms ; Miſletoe, Roots of Pæony, of Valeriana, or 
Contrayerva, and white Succin, of each half an Ounce 
of a dried After-Birth, of the Bone of the Heart of a 
Stag, dried Dung of a Peacock, of each three Drachms; 
Cinnabar of Antimony, and volatile Salt of Hart's Horn, 
of each a Drachm : Let the human Cranium, the Livers 
and Hearts of Vipers, the Nail of Elks, the Miſletoe, 
the Roots, the Succin, the After-birth, the Bone of the 
Heart of a Stag, and the dried Dung of a Peacock be 

ounded together; and having pounded, likewiſe, the 
-Innabar of Antimony, mix all thoſe Drugs together, 
and add to them the volatile Salt of Hart's Horn; for a 
Powder to be kept in a Veſſel well ſtopped. © 
Virtues. — This Powder is proper to ſtrengthen the 
Brain; and for the Epilepſy and Apoplexy. The 
Doſe is from half a Scruple to two Scruples. | 


Note, That this Deſcription contains nothing needleſs, 
all the Ingredients are eſſential in it; and one may be 


" 


ſure that it will produce good Effects, let him be ever 


ſo little verſed, in the Knowledge of the Remedies : It 


may be uſed by Women, as well as Men and Children; 
ſince it has no Smell that could excite Vapours: It 


. mult be taken every Day for a whole Month. _ 
For the Preparation of a Powder for a Fall from a high 


Place. — Take the Coagulum of a Hare, and Succin, of 
each half an Ounce ; Flowers of St. John-Wort, and 


wild Tanzy, of each half a Handful ; Myrrh, Rhapon- 


tick, and Olibanum, two Scruples ; and two Drachms of 


Sperma ceti: Dry the Coagulum of the Hare, and re- 


duce it into Powder ; pound likewiſe the Flowers, Herbs, 


and Roots; grind the Succin on the Porphyry, and 


pound the Myrrh, and the Olibanum, in a Mortar, 
greaſed with ſome of the Sperma ceti; put afterwards 
the reſt of the Sperma ceti in a Mortar, and mix it with 


the other Ingredients for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. 


Virtues.— This Powder ſtops the Blood, and diſ- 
ſolves that which may chance to be coagulated in the 


Body ; it moderates the Pains, and ſtrengthens the Parts. 


Ir was invented in Favour of Workmen, who fall from 


high Places, and have ſome Veſſels broken in the Bo 
The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. PR bo 


Note, That by the Coagulum of a Hare is underſtood a 
thick Matter coagulated like Cheeſe, and found ad- 
hering to the Stomach of a young Hare; the beſt is 
that extracted from young Hares, which have took no 
other Food yet but the Milk of their Dam. 


For the Preparation of an excellent Powder for the Dy- 


oy. 


ſenteria. — Take two Ounces of the Root Ipecacuanba; 
Citrin Mirabolans, and Rhubarb, of each three Drachms ; 
and an Ounce of Seed of Plantain : Pound all thoſe Drugs 
together in a Braſs-Mortar, for a Powder to be kept for 


UK. | 7 x 
Virtues. — This Powder excites Vomiting without Vio- 
lence, it purges by Stools, and ſtops the Dyſenteria. — 
The Doſe is from a Scruple to four. 5 | 


| Fora Preparation of a Powder for the Phthifick. —Take 


half an Ounce of the Seed of white Poppies ; Gums A- 


rabick and Adraganth, the Seeds of Althza, of Cotton, 
of Porcelain, the four great cold Seeds, of each a Drachm 
and a half; the Aſhes of Craw-fiſh, and the Lungs of a 

Fox, prepared, of each four Scruples : The Gums Ara- 
'bick and Adraganth muſt be 
Mortar. heated; the Craw-fiſh muſt be burnt in a Pot 
made red hot, till they be reduced to Aſhes ; the Seeds 


muſt alſo be pounded a-part till they be reduced into a 
Paſte ; and all the Drugs muſt afterwards be mixed toge- 
ther for a Powder, to be kept for Uſe. 


Virtues. —This Powder is not only good for the Phthi- 
ſick, but for all the Maladies of the Breaſt ; it abſorbs 
and ſoftens the Acrimony of the Seroſities which fall 
from the Brain, thickens them, and helps Expectoration. 


Note 


pounded together in a 


Blood by Perſpiration, and the Urine. 


Note, That this Deſcription is ill contrived for a Pow- 
der, becauſe it enters ſo much Seed in it, that it re- 
duces it almoſt to a Paſte; therefore it ought not to 
be prepared before it is wanted; otherwiſe it would 

grow rank in Keeping. Ho 
For the Preparation of the Gaſcoyn Powder, otherwiſe 


called, The Powder of the Counteſs of Kent. — Take four 
Ounces of the black Ends of the Claws of Crabs z Crab's 


Eyes, oriental Pearls, and red Coral prepared, of each an 


Ounce - white Succin, the Root of Contrayerva, and 
of Viperina, of each ſix Drachms : two Drachms of the 
Stone of oriental Bezoard; four Scruples of the Bone of 
a Stag's Heart; and two Scruples of Saffron : Take out 


the Fleſh of the Crab's Claws; then bruiſe them with the 


Crab's Eyes, the Bone of the Stag's Heart, and the Be- 


Zoard in a Mortar; grind them afterwards on the Por- 
Fade till they be reduced into an impalpable Powder ; 


et the Roots be likewiſe pounded together ; and the 
Saffron by itſelf, after it has been dried between two 
Papers at a ſlow Heat: Mix all thoſe Powders together 


with the Pearls and prepared Coral, and moiſten them 


with an Ounce and a half of Spirit of Honey ; mixing 


them afterwards with Jelly of Vipers, to be formed in 


Troches, which muſt be dried from the Sun, and kept 


for Uſe. ri | | | 
_ Virtues, —This Powder is much eſteemed to reſiſt the 


Malignity of Humours, for the Scurvy, the Small Pox, 
and other epidemical Maladies.— The Doſe is from half 


2 Seruple, to half a Drachm. 


For the Preparation of a Powder to help the Digeſtion, 
Take the Seeds of Fennel, Anis, and Coriander, of each 
an Ounce and a half; Cinnamon, Lemon Peel, Orange 


Peel, Cloves, Rhubarb, of each a Drachm ; and eight 


Ounces of Sugar-candy : The Sugar-candy having been 


pounded by itſelf, and the other Drugs all together, they 


muſt be mixed for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. 


Virtues.— This Powder helps Digeition, expels the 
Wind, and excites the Appetite: It is taken immediately 
after Meals. The Doſe is from half a Drachm to two 


Drachms. 


For the Preparation of a ſudorifick: Powder, — Take 
equal Parts of Antimony, yellow Sulphur, and Crab's 


Eyes: Let the Antimony and Sulphur be pounded toge- 


ther, and mixed afterwards with the Crab's Eyes prepar'd, 
for a Powder to be kept for Uſe... 

Virtues, —This Powder is ſudorifick, and purifies the 
The Doſe is 
from half a Drachm to a Drachm. It is never preſcribed 
but for Perſons of a ſtrong Conſtitution: It is good for 
the Itch, Leproſy, Scald Head, Aſthma, and King's 


. :Evik . 


For the Preparation of a cardiack Powder, Take the 


Stone of oriental Bezoard, the Bone of a Stag's Heart, of 
each a Drachm and a half ; white Succin, the Nail of an 


Elk, Raſpings of Ivory, and Tormentille-Root, of each 


one Drachm; Angelica, Zedoaria, Wood of Aloes, Le- 


mon Peel, of each two Scruples ; half a Scruple of Am- 
bergreaſe, and four Grains of Muſk : The Bone of a Stag's 
Heart, the Ivory, the Nail of an Elk raſped, the Roots, 


the Wood of Aloes, and the Lemon-Peel, muſt be 
pounded together; the Bezoard and Succin, muſt be 


ground on the Porphyry, till .they be reduced into an 
impalpable Powder; and the Ambergreaſe and Muſk 
having been likewiſe pounded together, all the Ingre- 


dients muſt be mixed for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. 


Virtues, —T his Powder ſtrengthens the Heart, reſiſts 
the Malignity of the Humours, and excites Perſpiration. 
The Doſe is from ten Grains to two Scruples. 

For the Preparation of a Powder to prevent Abortion, 
Take the Grains of Kermes, red Sanders, Maſtich, Plan- 
tain-Sceds, the Raſpings of Hart's Horn, Succin, Bol- 
Armoniack, Terra Sigillata, Crab's Eyes prepar'd, Co- 
ral prepar'd, Tormentille Roots, of each three Drachms; 


Mace, Cloves, of each half a Drachm ; all theſe Ingre- 


dients having been well pounded, according to the Me- 
thod ſo often repeated before, muſt be mixed together, 
for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. | 
Virtues, —This Powder is proper to prevent Abortion, 
| 2 | 


_------ | I grown Perſons as for Children. 
This Powder is of an agreeable Taſte, it is only 
coarſely pounded, that one may have the Pleaſure to 
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to ſtop a Looſeneſs, and ſtrengthens the 


: | 
Doſe 1s from a Scruple to'a Drachm, tomach—The 


For the Preparation of 4 Powder to facilitate or Balle 
:  Paſten 


a Delivery. — Take Cinnamon, Dictamnu | 
Saffron, Borax, Troches of Myrrh, of "> a 55 Tel, 
and half a Drachm of Savern : Let the Cinnamo rachm, 
tamnum, and Savern, be pounded together; 0 De. 
Troches and Borax together; then mix all the? un 
dients for a Powder to be kept for Uſe, 4.48 
Virtues, — It is proper to haſten the Delive 
the Woman is in Labour; and to expel the A 
The oe 1 a PIES to two: It is alſo uſed to 
rovoke the Menſes; diſſolved in white Wi 
& Mugwort. | | Wine, or War 
For the Preparation of a Powder for the After. pe. 
Take the Roots of Cul Malo ied! 79 
Succin, of each a Drachm and a half; dried Or wy 
Peel, Mace, Saffron, Coriander-Seed, of each my 4 
ples: Let all the Drugs be pounded together into x foe 
Powder to be kept for Uſe. e 1 
Virtues, — This Powder is proper to appeaſe the Af 
Pains, and for the windy Cholick, —T W 
a Scruple to two. 4 GET 8 
For the Preparation of a Powder to appeaſe the Crus 
of Children, —Take the Gb of Diatrecant f 
of ſimple Diareos, of each half an Ounce; two Drachms 
of the Roots of Pæony; a Drachm of Juice of Liqus. 
rice ; Milk of Sulphur, and Saffron, of each two Scropls, 
human Cranium, and the Seed of white Poppies, of 


ry, when 
[ter-Birth, 


each a Scruple ; and three Ounces of Sugar-candy: I «+ | 
the Roots of Pæony, the Saffron, Seed, 11 50 on 


nium be pounded together, and the Juice of Liquorice 
and Sugar-candy together ; then mix the Ingredients, thus 
pounded, with the Milk of Sulphur, and che Powders of 


Diatraganth, and Diareos, for a Powder to be kept for 


Uſe. 

Virtues, — This Powder is good to thicken the too 
ſubtle Humidities which fall from the Brain on the 774. 
chæa; to help Expectoration, ſoften the Acrimony of 
the Breaſt, and help Reſpiration. It is as proper for 

The Doſe is from 
half a Scruple to a Drachm. 5 5 
For the Preparation of a Powder for the Ulcers of the 
Throat. — Take four Ounces of quick Sulphur; Myrrh, 


and Sugar-Allum, of each two Ounces; Maſtich and 


Oliban, of each an Ounce; Pyrethre, ſix Drachms. 
The Pyrethre muſt be pounded by itſelf, the Sulphur 
and Allum by themſelves, and the Myrrh and Olibanum 
in a Mortar anointed with ſome Drops of Oil, and the 
Maſtich in a Mortar humected at the Bottom with ſome 
Drops of Water: All the Ingredients thus pounded, mult 
be mixed together for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues —This Powder is deterſive, and conſolidates 


the Ulcers of the Throat. An Ounce of it is mixed in 
a Pint of Brandy, to touch often the Ulcers with it. 
For the Preparation of a Powder of the Emperor | 


Ferdinand for the Plague. —Take the Ralpings of Harts 
horn, and the Seed of Lemons, of each fix Drachms; 
three Drachms of the outward Peel of Seville Oranges; 
the Roots of white Dictamnum, and Cinnamon, of 


each two Drachms ; Cloves, red Roſes, Wood of Aloes, 


Mace, dried Marjoram, Juniper-berries, the Bone of a 


Stag's Heart, Tormentille-Root, yellow Sanders, of 


each a Drachm and half; the Seed of Coriander, and 
of St. Johnwort, of each half a Drachm : Pound toge- 


ther the Seed, Roots, Cinnamon, Cloves, Roſes, the 


Hartſhorn, Wood of Aloes, Marjoram, Juniper-Bernies 
and the Sanders, for a Powder to be kept for Uk. 
Virtues. —This Powder is not only proper for the 


Plague, but likewiſe for all other Maladies where there 
is Malignity ; it is ſudorifick, and expels the Humous 


by Perſpiration. The Doſe is from half a Scruple to 


two Scruples. | 1 
For the Powder of Diarhodon, of the Abbot, — Take 


two Ounces of dried red Roſes; an Ounce of yellow 
Sanders, Liquorice, Aniſeed, of each two Drachms3 
Cinnamon, Spikenard, the Raſpings of Ivory, the Bone 
of a Stag's Heart, Saffron Maſtich, ſmall Cardamirs 
and Rhapontick, of each a Drachm; pound all _ 
Drugs, according to our Method, and mix them alte 
wards together, for a Powder to be kept for Uk: Sto- 
Virtues, —This Powder is uſed to ſtrengthen a 
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ver; it helps Digeſtion, and ſtops Vomiting, 
is from half a Scruple to two Scruples. 
pnlvis Diatr acanthi Frigidi.— Take two Ounces of 
beſt white Gum Adraganth, ten Drachms of Gum 
the bick; powder of Liquorice, and Starch, of each half 
6b) Pound theſe Ingredients together according to 
* Method, for a Powder to be kept for Uſe, 
ch en — This Powder is proper to ſoften the acri- 
nous Seroſities which fall on the Breaſt; to appeaſe 
"Cough, and to help Expectoration.— The Doſe is from 
balf 4 Scruple to a Drachm. 
Pulvis Diatragacanthi Calidi. — Take four Ounces of 
Gum Adraganth 3 Cinnamon and Hyſſop, of each ſix 
Prachms 3 dried Liquorice, and Magiſtery of Sulphur, of 
\ half an Ounce 3 Ginger two Drachms, and Flowers 
K Benzoin, half a Drachm ; for a Powder to be prepar'd 
during to our Method. x: 
virtues, —T his Powder is good for the Aſthma, to 
«.ilrate Expectoration, ſtrengthen the Stomach, and help 
geſtion.— The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 
For the Preparation of a Powder for the Piles, or He- 
morrboides. — Take an Ounce of the beſt Wheat-Flower, 
uf an Ounce of Crocus martis ; oriental Bole prepared, 
the Root of Verbaſcum, of each two Drachms ; white 
Hermodacts infuſed for a whole Night in Spirit of Wine, 
ind dried again afterwards, dried Flowers of red Pop- 
ies. white Sugar-candy, Sanguis Draconis, Olibanum, 
5 each a Drachm and a half: Let all theſe Drugs, after 
they have been pounded according to our Method, be 
mixed together for a Powder to be kept for Uſe. = 
- Virtues, —This Powder ſtops the immoderate Flux of 
the Hemorrhoides, and reſolves thoſe which are tumified, 
when applied upon them : It is mixed with the White of 
an Egg, and the Paſte it forms ſpread on Flax. 


ach and Li 
—1 he Doſe 


|  Forthe Preparation of the Powder of Verbaſcum for ie 


ſame Diftenger. — Fill a Crucible with green Leaves of 


Verbaſcum, cover it with another Crucible, lute the 


Joints, and place the Veſſel in the Middle ot lighted 

Coals, to reduce the Matter to a Sort of Coal, which 
may be eaſily reduced into Powder; take off the Cruci- 
ble, and having pounded the Matter, mix with an Ounce | 
thereof two Drachms of the beſt Rhubarb. 3 
Virtues, —This Powder is proper to reſolve the He- 
hoides, when applied on them, diſſolved in a little 
Saliva, or Spittle. „„ 
For the Preparation of a Powder to embalm dead Corps. 
Take twenty-ſix Pounds of Powder of Tan; Aloes, 
Myrrh, Judaical Bitumen, of each ſix Pounds; Roots 
of Cypreſs, Iris of Florence, round Ariſtoloch, Valerian, 
Centian, Angelica, Imperatoria, and Ginger, of each 
four Pounds; Labdam, black Pepper, ſmall Cardamum, 
dried Leaves of Scordium, Wormwood, Thyme, white 
Marrubium, and Hyſſop, of each three Pounds: The 
Tan muſt be pounded by itſelf, and paſſed thro' a coarſe 
Sieve: The Roots, Leaves, Pepper, and Cardamum, 
by themſelves; the Labdanum, Myrrh, and Bitumen, 
by themſelves ; and after all thoſe Ingredients have been 
paſſed thro a coarſe Sieve, they muſt be all mixed toge- 
ther, anda Pound thereof paſſed again thro? a fine Sieve, to 

embalm the Heart. e ö | 

This Powder is deſigned to embalm dead Bodies, after 
the Brain and Entrails have been taken out, and the 
Blood and other Humidities found in the Parts, abſorbed 
by Spunges, and all the inward Parts ſtewed with Spirit 
of Wine, and Oil of Aſpick. Care muſt be taken not to 
leave too much Humidity in the Bodies, which are to be 
embalmed, for it would liquify too much the Powders, 
and the Corruption would ſeize the Parts: The Spirit of 
Wine and Oil of Aſpick, are uſed here to penetrate the 
ſh, and unite it with the Powders, that they may form 

al together but one ſingle Body, and to reſiſt Corrup- 
uon. It is very proper that the Powder the Heart is em- 
balmed with ſhould be finer than the reſt, that it may 
penetrate eaſier its Subſtance ; for that Viſcera being 
more eaſy corrupted than the other Parts of the Body, it 
requires more Precaution. The Body of the Powder is 
made to fill up the Cavities of the Corps to be embalm'd; 
alter which the Skin is ſewed together, and the Body 
bbed all over with Balſam of Peru; to hinder the Air 
from penetrating it, and to make the following Powder 


PLlutinare, © 8 3 
Peder to wrap in 4 dead Boch. Take Benzoin, - 
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Storax, Olibanum, Myrrh, Aloes, Labdanum,  Judaick 
Bitumen, Varniſh,” Tacamahaca, Iris of Florence, and 
the Wood of Rhodium, of each two Pounds f dried O-. 
range - Peel, dried Summit of Marjoram, of Thyme, cf 
Roſmarin, Flowers of Lavender, Caſſia Lignea, Cloves, 
of each half a Pound: Pound the Gums and Bitumen to- 
gether; and the reſt of the Drugs together; mix the In- 
gredients thus pounded, and cover over the Body with 
it; rubbing it at the ſame Time with Balſam of Peru, ſo 
that a Cruſt may be form'd upon it, of the Thickneſs of 
a Finger's Breadth ; wrap the Body thus embalmed in a 
Cere Cloth, and put it in a leaden Coffin, the Jointa 
whereof muſt be exactly cloſed to hinder the Air from 
penetrating into it. When the Embalming is well done, 
the Drugs unite themſelves ſo well with the Parts of the 
Corps, that they form together but one Body, which 
may be called Mummy. 5 

For the Preparation of a Powder to cleanſe the Hands. 
Take the Paſte of bitter and ſweet Almonds, after the 
Oil has been extracted from it, and Flower of Rice, of 
each ſix Ounces; Iris of Florence, and prepared Chalk, 
of each an Ounce; Benzoin, Sperma ceti, Salt of Tar- 
tar, of each two Drachms ; and half an Ounce of the 
Wood of Rhodium; pounded and mixed together, for a 
Powder to be kept in a Pot, becauſe it is a little of the 
Conſiſtence of a Paſte. TIL | | 
Virtues. — This Powder cleanſes the Skin, renders it 
ſoft, white and ſmooth : It is uſed to cleanſe the Hands 3 
it may be humected in the Hand with ſome Water of 
Orange - Flowers, inſtead of common Water; and rub 
the Hands with it, without humecting it any more, till 
the Paſte dries and falls off of itſelf; then the Hands are 
wiped with a Linen Cloth, wetted with ſome Water of 
Orange- Flowers. 9944 org 
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Trochiſcus is a Greek Word which ſignifies Rotule. Ie 
is alſo called Placentula, or Orbis, or Orbiculus, or Par- 
vus Panis, or Paſtillus, this laſt Name being appropria- 
ted to a Sort of Troches, which are thrown into the Fire, 
to give an agreeable Smell to a Room, and corre&. the 


Malignity of the Air. — The Arabs have called Fief, 
the Troches uſed for the Maladies of the Eyes. Troches, 


in general, are dried Compoſitions, compoſed of ſeveral 


 Mendicaments reduced into Powder, and incorporated 


with Wine, or ſome diſtilled Water, or with Juices, or 
with Mucilages, or with Pulps, or with Syrups," in a 
pretty ſolid Conſiſtence. The Maſs is well pounded in 
a Mortar, that all the Ingredients may be well incorpora- 
ted together, and is divided into little Bits, to which one 
may give what Figure one pleafes, - ſometimes | long, 
ſometimes ſquare, ſometimes triangular, ſometimes round 
and flat, and ſometimes in ſmall Grains; and they are 
dried afterwards, that they may be kept without grow- 
ing ſoft. - e | ONO e e 
For the Preparation of the Troches of Abandal.— Take 
the whiteſt and lighteſt Apples of Coloquintida, open 
them, and having freed them of their Seeds, cut them 
into very ſmall Pieces, and moiſten them with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, rubbing them between the Hands, to 


make the Oil penetrate, and hinder them from exhaling 
out of the Mortar, when pounded: Let them be well 


nded in a Mortar, ſo as to be reduced into a very 


pou 
Ene Powder; form the Powder into a Maſs, with a ſut- 


ficient Quantity of Mucilage, or in Troches, or in ſmall 
Bits, which muſt be put to dry from the Sun; when dry, 
they muſt be reduced again into a ſubtle Powder; and 


afterwards formed into new Troches, with a ſufficient 


Quantity of Mucilage of Gum Adragan 
ſhall be dried as before, to be kept, 


Note, That a Pound of ſixteen Ounces of fine Colo- 


th, which Troches 


55 N produces, moſt commonly, five Ounces of 


ulp, freed from the Seed. That Pulp being pound- 
ed, weighs four Ounces and half a Drachm ; and the 
Troches dried, weigh exactly four Ounces and a half. 


Virtues. — Theſe Troches are purgative, and purge par- 
ticularly the coarſe: Pituita, , and all other coarſe Hu- 
mours, they are preſcribed for the Apoplexy, Li- 


thargy, Hydropſy, and to provoke the Menſes. — 
The Doſe is from two Grains to half a Scruple in Pills, 


Albandzl is an Arabic Word which ſignifies Coloquitinda. 
10 E For 


from a Scruple to four. 


For the Preparation of the Troches of Agarick.— Take 
two Drachms of white Ginger bruiſed; put it to infuſe 
in the Cold for 24 Hours in four Ounces of white Wine; 
{train it afterwards, then raſp and reduce into Powder 
half a Pound of the whiteſt and lighteſt Agarick you can 
find, reducing it afterwards into a Paſte, in a Mortar, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of the Infuſion of Ginger; 
forming Troches of that Paſte, and put them to dry from 
the Sun. . 
Virtues.— The Troches of Agarick purge particularly 
the Pituita of the Brain. — It is preſcribed for the Apo- 
plexy, Palſy, and Lethargy. —— The Doſe is from a 
Scruple to a Drachm. 1 


Note, That I am of Opinion, that the Troches of Agarick 
is a needleſs Preparation, ſince the 4garick, in its na- 
tural State, produces as good an Effect: It ſuffices to 
chuſe well that Drug before it is employ*d; and if one 

wants to correct jt, nothing better for that Purpoſe 

than Sal-Armoniack ; for it not only attenuates its pur- 
eative Subſtance, hindering it from Griping; but by 
its active and volatile Salt, it quickens it to riſe with 
more Facility to the Brain, and to diſſolve the coarſe 
Pituita, which may chance to be there. A Scruple of 
Sal-Armoniack may be added to each Doſe of Agarick. 


For the Preparation of Troches of Rhubarb. — Take ten 
Drachms of the beſt Rhubarb; half an Ounce of bitter 


Almonds; three Drachms of red Roſes; Spikenard, A- 


niſeed, Wormwood, Aſarum, of each a Drachm: Pound 
together the Rhubarb, Roſes, Seeds, Wormwood, and 
Afarum ; pound in a Marble Mortar the bitter Almonds, 
blanched, till they be reduced into a Paſte ; mix the Pow- 
ders with it, and with a fufficient Quantity of Juice of 


Agrimony thicken'd over the Fire to the Conſiſtence of 


Honey, make a Maſs ſolid enough to be formed into lit- 
tle Troches, which muſt be put to dry from the Sun. 
* Virtues. — Theſe Troches are uſed for the Obſtructions 


of the Liver, Myſentery, and Spleen, and for the Looſe- 


neſs. They purge gently in Binding. —— The Deſe is 
For the Preparation of Troches of Alkekengi. — Take 
two Ounces of dried wild Cherries or Berries of Alke- 


kengi , Bol Armoniack, Olibanum, Dragon's Blood, 


Gum Arabick, Juice of Liquorice, Maſtich, Succin, A- 


mydon, or Starch, of each an Ounce ; fix Drachms of 


Gum Adraganth; Seeds of Hen-bane and Plantin, of 
each three Drachms; two Drachms of Opium; a Scruple 
of Salt of Saturn: Make of them all Troches in a ſuffi- 
_ cient Quantity of Mucilage of Gum Adraganth, extracted 
in the Juice of Alkekengi. 

. Virtues. — Theſe Troches are thought proper for the 
Ulcers of the Reins, and of the Bladder, for the Diſury, 
and for thoſe that piſs Blood; they provoke Sleep. 
The Doſe is from half a Scruple to two Scruples. 

For the Preparation of Troches of Ramich. — Take the 


Nuts of Cypreſs, the Berries of Myrtle-Tree, Gum Ara- 


bick, of each an Ounce and a half; red Roſes, yellow 
Sanders, of each ten Drachms; Sumach, Raſpings of 
Ivory, of each an Ounce; Wood of Aloes, Cloves, 
M ,ace, Nutmegs, of each half an Ounce; and four Scru- 
ples of Camphire: Let all theſe Drugs be well pounded, 
a4ecording to our Method, and afterwards mixed in a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of the Juice of Sorrel, to make a Maſs, 
of which ſhall be formed Troches. 1 
Virtues. — Thoſe Troches ſtrengthen the Stomach, the 
Heart, and Liver, appeaſe the Cholera morbus, and ſtop 


the Hemorrhages. —— The Doſe is from a Scruple to a 


Drachmd; lu | 
.. Ramich is an Arabick Word, which is thought to come 


by Corruption from Rumex, which ſignifies Sorell or 


Quince, | | 

For the Preparation of Troches againſt the Plague. — 
Take three Drachms of Roots of Angelica; Tormen- 
fille, Iris of Florence, Zedoaria, and dried Lemon-Peel, 
of each two Drachms; Ginger, Coriander, red Roſes, 
of each one Drachm; Mace, Cinnamon, Cloves, of 
each half a Drachm; and a ſufficient Quantity of the 
Extract of Juniper-Berries, to form a Maſs of all the In- 
gredients when pounded, to be formed into Troches. 

- Virtues. — Theſe Troches are not only proper for the 
Plague, but for all the Maladies attended with Malig- 
nity ; and ſerve as Preſervative againſt the bad Air. 


M 4 C'T. 


duce it into a ſubtle Powder; the-Muſk an 


Fatida, Galbanum, of each two Drachms and a half; 


gether, according to our Method ; reduce them into x 


The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 


Drach. 5. Ambre Grifee, Drach. 3. Moſchi „L. , 
Draoch. + Pound we Wood of Alves by Ml . 
13 
greaſe by itſelf: Mix the Powders, and redo de 
a ſolid Paſte, wich a ſufficient Quantity of the ian to 
of Gum Adraganth, extracted in Roſe. Water gelder 
Troches are to be form d, which muſt be Qrieq cox 
Sun. | 12 e 
1 Troches ſtrengthen the 
air the exhauſted Strength, and ſtop V 
The Doſe is from eight Grains to * 3 
be uſed, likewiſe, with ſome Water of 7 6s, * 
to perfume a Room or Cloaths. _ . 
Theſe aromatical Preparations are not to be rel 
to Women, becauſe of the Perfumes which could . 
the Hyſtericks. 8 Provoke 
For the Preparation of Troches of Campbire.— I 1. 
Drachm of Camphire, Myrrh, Aſſa Feetida, Caſtor. * 
of each half an Ounce ; three Drachms of r 
Drachm of Saffron, half a Scruple of Opium; and e l. 
Drops of the Oil of Succin ; when all the Drugs wo 
are to be reduced into Powder have been pounded lt al 
the Ingredients be mixed in a ſufficient Quantity of , 
Mucilage of Gum Adraganth, extracted in Water of Ma. 
tricaria, for a Maſs, of which are formed Troches | 
Virtues. — Theſe Troabes are ſometimes preſeribeq ; 
violent Fevers, to temperate the Heat of the Bile and 
the Blood, for the Pleuriſy, and hectick Fevets: Bu 
their more frequent Uſe is for the Vapours and the Hy. 
ſtericks. The Doſe is from a Scruple to two: The 
are alſo mixed in Clyfters from half a Daum wur 
Drachms. , gt 35 eee 
For the Preparation of byſterick Trocbes.— Take Af 


a Drachm and a half of Caſtoreum; Afarum, Savery 
Ariſtoloch, Matricaria, of each aDrachm ; halfa Drachi, 
of Diftamnum : Whereof Troches are made (after the 
Drugs have been pounded according to our Method) in 
the Juice or Decoction of Rue. | | & 

Virtues. —Theſe Traches are proper to abate the hy 
ſterick Vapours, to provoke the Menſes, for the Green- 


is from a Scruple to two. | 
For the Preparation of Troches of Myrrb, — Take the 
beſt Myrrh, Lupins pared, of each five Drachms; dried 
Leaves of Rue, Dictamnum of Crete, Cummin-Seed, 
Aſſa Fcœtida, Sagapenum, Opoponax, of each two 
Drachms: After all theſe Drugs have been pounded to- 


Sickneſſes, and to expel the AfterBirth.-— The Do | 


hard Maſs with the Juice of Mugwort, or of Rue, boll 
” to the Thickneſs of a Mucilage ; whereof you'll form 
Troches. 2h © 


Virtues. —Theſe Troches provoke the Menſes, help th 


Delivery, expel the After-Birth, and abate the Vapour. 
The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. © 
For the Preparation of Troches of Barberries.— Take 


two Ounces of Berries of Oxyacantha an Ounce of red 
Roſes; the Gums Adraganth, and Arabick, Spodium, 
Starch, and the Seeds of Pumpkins, of each two 
Drachms; and half a Drachm of Salt of Satuin; 


pounded, according to our Method, and mixed with the | 


Juice of Barberries, boiled to the Conſiſtence of Muct- 
lage, to reduce them into a Maſs, of which are formed 
Troabes. . | 
Virtues. — Theſe Troches the violent Hear of 
a Fever, ſtop the Looſeneſs, Hemorrhages, and the G0r 
norrhœa. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 
Narcotick Troches. — Take fix Drachms of Ceruſe ; 
Starch, the Gums Arabick and Adraganth, of each ha 
an Qunce; two Drachms of Laudanum 3 and half 1 
Drachm of Saffron, pounded and mixed together g 
Mucilage of the Seed of Phllium, extracted in Roſe- Me 
ter, to form a Maſs for Trocbes. e 
Virtues. —Theſe Troches are applied outwardly, 
on the Forehead for the Head-ach 3 between the Lest 


for the Tooth-ach; and on the other Parts where there B | 


Pain and Inflammation. They are reduced into 1 _ 
and moiſtened with a Liquor appropriated to ou = 
For the Preparation of the 7. roches of Rara 


Take an Ounce of Succin, or Karabe, Harbor 


in 
4 


ee een e 


s Arabick and Adraganth, Acacia, Hypociſtis, 
og uy Coral, Gum. lacca, and the Seed of 
Mbit of each two Drachms, two Scruples; Oliba- 
Popp Saffron, Opium, of each two. Drachms: Let the 
* Hartſhorn be ground together on the Por- 
Seen i they be reduced into an impalpable Powder; 
— together in a Mortar —_ poration Gums 

Adraganth; the Saffron and together, 
Anbick 3 Gum lacca together: The Opium 
\cacia, and Hypociſtis, ſhall be well bruiſed, and put 
i an carthen Porringer, pouring over them about wo 
05 of Mucilage of the Seed of Pſyllium extracted 
i plantain- Water; the Porringer muſt be 

now Fire, and when the Matter is liquified, the Pow- 
des ſhall be mixed with it, and the Mixture pur after- 
in a Mortar, to be 3 = long Time, to form 

it a ſolid Maſs, proper for Troches. 19 [$1564 
4 . Theſe Troches are good to ſtop Hemor- 
chapes, a8 ſpitting of Blood, bleeding at the Noſe, the 
Pylenteria, the. immoderate Flux of the Menſes and of 
de Hemorrhoides : They. are alſo. preſcribed for the 
Diarrhcea, Lienteria, and the Gonorrhœa; they provoke 
derp.— The Doſe is from half a Scruple to two 
Scruples. | 1 
For che | 
__Take Bol armoniack, Sanguis draconis, Spodium, red 
Roſes, Myrrh, of each half an Ounce 3 Gums Arabick 
and Adraganth, . Pearl-barley, Myrtle-berries, and Li- 
quorice, of each two Drachms ; the Seeds of white Pop- 
pies, of Cotton, of Porcelain, and of Quinces, of each 
2 Drachm : Let all the Drugs be pounded, according to 
our Method, and mixed afterwards with a ſufficient 
Quantity of Mucilage of Seed of Pſyllium prepared in 
Plantain- Water for Troches. e 
| Virtues —Theſe Troches are thought proper for the 
Ulcers of the Reins and of the Bladder, for thoſe who 


the Diabetes. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm, 


red Roſes, of each a Drachm; and two Scruples of 
Saſſafras, pounded according to our Method, and mixed 
together in a Mucilage of the Seed of Quinces, prepared 
n Water of Nenuphar, to form a Maſs for Troches. 

| Virtues. —Theſe Troches are proper to dry the ſmall 
Ulcers of the Urethra, to ſtrengthen the ſpermatick 
Veſſels, and to ſtop the Gonorrhœa. The Doſe is from 
a.Scruple to a Drachm. x = 

 Truches for the Aſthma. —Take nine Ounces of white 
Sugar-candy z an © Ounce and a half of Starch, Iris of 


of Flowers of Benjoin, pounded according to our Me- 
thod, and mixed in a Mucilage of Gum Adraganth 
extracted in Roſe-Water, to form a hard Maſs for 

Virtues, —Theſe Troches are excellent for the Aſthma, 
for an inveterate Cough, to help Reſpiration, and Ex- 


Ne, That the Iris, Magiſterium of Sulphur, and the 

Flowers of Benzoin which enter this Compoſition, 
ſerve to rarify and attenuate by their ſubtile Parts, 
the Pituita or other coarfe Matter, which embaraſſing 
the Fibres of the Lungs and of the Diaphragm, hin- 
ders it from extending itſelf ſufficiently for a free Reſpi- 
ration; the ſame Ingredients help to looſen the 
Phlegs of the Brain and of the Breaſt, and diſpoſes 
them for Expectoration. 9 5 


For blact Bechick Troches —Take one Pound of Sugar- 
andy, four Ounces of Liquorice- Juice, Pearl-barley, 
Starch, of each an Ounce. Iris of Florence, Gums 
and Adraganth, of each half an Ounce z pound- 

«d according to our Method, and mixed in a Mucilage 
1 Roots of Althæa, to form of it Rotules or 
es. wy en kr l Sell 
Vitues.— They are proper to attenuate and diſſolve 
de Pituita, to help Reſpiration and Expectoration, to 
witen the Acrimony of the Breaft, and Trachæa, and 


PHARMAOCTO © 


laced over 


Preparation of the Troches of Gordon reformed. : 


piß Blood, to ſoften the Actimony of a Clap, and for 


 Troches for a Gonorrbhæa.— Take two Drachms of Bol 
armoniack, prepared Succin, and the Raſpings of Ivory, 
of each a Drachm and a half; four Scruples of Plantain- 
Seed; Agnus caſtus, Lattuces, Flowers of Pomegranate, 


Florence, and Magiſterium of Sulphur, of each half an 
Ounce; three Drachms of Liquorice, and two Scruples 


r Doſe is from half a Drachm to a 


8 


bor the Cold. They uw leſt to melt wende . 
= W 


For red Bechick 7. roches, —Thles five Ounce of rod 
Sugar · candy, an Ounce of Bol armomiack; half an Ounce 
of Starch, Iris of Florence, and Gum arabick, of each a 


Drachm, pounded according to our Method, and muted 


in a ſufficient Quantity of Poppies rhæas boiled to the 
N of Bu 6 5 Os. 

Virtues.— They are proper to ſtop Catarrhs cauſed b 
ſubtile or ſerous Cara 0 and —— of Blood. — 
The Doſe is from a Drachm to a Drachm and a half. 

Anodine Troches.— Take half an Ounce of Laudanum, 

Caſtoreum, Myrrh, and Saffron, of each two Drachths ; 
and a Scruple of Camphire, pounded according to our 
Method, and mixed in a Mucitage of Gum Adragaith, 
extracted in the Juice of Henbane, for Troches,  ' 
Virtues. — Theſe Troches are proper to appeafe Pains 
in whatever Part of the Body they be, to abate the Va- 
pours, to provoke Sleep and Sweat. The Doſe is from 
four Grains to half a Scruple. 1 0. 


Trocbes to flop the vomiting of Blood. —Take red Roſes, 


the Sceds of Henbane, Flowers of Pomegranate, oriental 
Bol, Acacia, Gum arabick, Opium, an equal et | 
of each, pounded or prepared according to our Method, 
and mixed in a Mucilage of Gum Adraganth extracted in 
Water of Porcelain, to form a Maſs for Troches, © 
Virtaes. — Theſe Troches are proper to ſtop all Sorts of 
Hemorrhages, and to appeaſe exceſſive Pains, The 
Doſe is from eight Grains to a Scrupfſfe. 
Trac hes to flop the immoderate Flux of the Piles. —Take 
ten Drachms of Bdellium, five Drachms of Myrabelans, 
three Drachms of the Seeds of Leek, prepared Coral, 
prepared Succin, prepared Bol armoniack, ' calcined 
Shells, of each two Drachms ; pounded according to 


our Method, and reduced into a hard Maſs, with a Mu- 


cilage of Gum Adraganth, extracted in Roſe-Water, for 
Troches. 05 ene BW 
Virtues. —They are aſtringent, and may be uſed to 
ſtop a Looſeneſs, and all Sorts of Hemorrhages.— The 
Doſe is from half a Drachm to two Drachm. 
Troches for a Diarrbæa.— Take the Seeds of Sorrel; 
Barberies, Myrtles, Cheſnuts, Amydon or Starch,” and 
Spodium, of each five Drachms; Sucein and Coral, of 
each three Drachms ; pounded accofdihg to our Method, 
and mixed with a Mucilage of Gum Adraganth, prepared 
in Roſe- Water, to form a Maſs for Tyorbes. 
Virtues. —They are proper to ſtop a Looſeneſs, and 
Hemorrhages.— The Doſe is from half a Drachm to 
two Drachms, ; 5 | 0 


Trocbes for the Diabetes. — Take the Berries of Myrtle- 


tree and the Seed of Sorrel, of each two Ounces; Gum 


Arabick and Starch, of each an Ounce, pounded; and 
mixed with a Mucilage of Seed of Pſyllium, for Trecbes. 
Virtues.— They top the immoderate Flux of the Urine, 
by ſtrengthning the Conduits of the Bladder, and are 
alſo good for ſpitting of Blood. — The Doſe is from a 
Troches for the Pleuriß.— Take four Ounces of the 
Blood of a He. goat prepared, an Ounce of Olibanum, 
Liquorice-Juice, the Livers and Hearts of Vipers, and 
the diaphoretick Mineral, of each half an Ounce; 


pounded and mixed together in a ſufficient Quantity of 


Syrup of wild Poppies, to form a Maſs for Troches,” © 
Virtues. —Theſe Troches are proper for the Pleuriſy, 


to help Expectoration, to provoke Sweat and the Urine. 


— The Dsſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm and a half, 


in the Water of Carduus benedictus, or of Scorfonnaria, 


Theſe Troches produce no good Effect, wheri they are 
given at the Beginning of the Pleuriſy, becauſe then the 
Humours are too crude ; for at that Time the Veſſels 
muſt be emptied, by often bleeding, and adminiſtring 
to the Patient peRoral Syrups, Tizanes, and Juleps, to 

and ſoften the Humours; and when it is per- 
ceived that the Dejections ſhew forme Coction, which 
happens about the ſeventh Day at the Time of the Criſis, 
then the Troches mult be given, and will produce a good 
Effect; for they expel the rarified Hwmours, by Per- 
ſpiration, or the Urine, and help ExpeRteration. 

Treches of Kermss. —Take two Ounees of the Grains 


of Kermes, Rafpings of Hartſhorn, Lemon peel, red 


Sanders, prepared Coral, Succin, diaphoretick Mineral, 
and the Trunks of Vipers dried, of each two Drachms z 
| pounded 


P 


844 . 


ounded according to our Method, and mixed together 


afterwards in a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of Kermes, 
to form a Maſs for Troches. : | 

- Virtues. Theſe Troches are proper to ſtrengthen the 
Stomach, purify the Blood, and prevent Abortion, — 


The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm and a half, 


PIIISò. 


* PiLULA, is a Diminutive of Pila, gif parva pila, 


becauſe Pills are formed in little Bal 


8. The Greeks 


called them Catapotia, from the Verb xaramwmu, de vero, 
becauſe they are ſwallowed without chewing. 

Pil Is, have been invented for two principal Reaſons. 
1. That in that Form ſeveral Remedies may be taken 
eaſily, which would be very inſupportable to the Taſte, 
if taken in another Manner, as the Aloes, Coloquintida, 


Agarick, Turpentine, Sc. or would ſtick to the Teeth, 
and 


rhaps ſhake them, as the Mercurius dulcis, and 


all other mercurial Preparations; and there are even ſo 
many Patients ſo very nice, that they would not take 
any Remedy ever ſo little diſagreeable, if they were not 
reduced into Pills. —2. That the Remedy being taken 
dry, may remain longer in the Viſcera, and have more 
Time to communicate its Virtues to the diſtant Parts, as 


to the Head and Joints. Moſt Pills are purgative ; but 


there are alſo ſome alterative, aſtringent, ſomniferous, 

diaphoretick, aperitive, hyſterick, cephalick, bechick, ar- 
 tbritick, Pills are otherwiſe preſerved than Troches; for 
| inſtead that the Troches are made as ſoon as the Maſs is 


made, that they may be dried, the Maſs of the Pills is 


kept, that the Drugs it is compoſed of may ferment to- 


gether; and therefore are only formed as they are want- 
ed. But it muſt be obſerved, that when the Maſs of 


Pills has been made with Juices or other Liquors, with- 
out Sugar or Honey, it grows ſo hard ſoon afterwards, 


that it muſt be reduced into Powder, and mixed anew 


with a Liquor to form Pills thereof ; which happens 
becauſe the Liquors corporify, and dry without growing 
moiſt again; whereas when Syrup or Honey has been 
| uſed, the Maſs cannot dry ſo much, becauſe the Honey 
and Syrup contain a great deal of Salt, which take eaſily 
the Humidity of the Air, which keeps that Compoſition 


in the Conſiſtence it muſt have. —lIt is much more ad- 
vantageous that the Maſs of Pills ſhould remain ſoft, 


than too hard, becauſe the Fermentation is much better 
made in the Humidity than in Dryneſs. As Pills could 


communicate a bad Taſte in paſſing through the Palate ; 


they are wrapped in Wafers, or in Gold or Silver Leaves, 
or in Powder of Liquorice, &c, CEN, 


Pilulæ Cocciæ majores. —Take fix Drachms of Jalap, 
half an Ounce of Troches of Alhandal, three Drachms 


of Scammony, two Drachms of ſoluble Tartar, and a 


Drachm of Aloes ; reduce all theſe Drugs into Powder, 


and form a Maſs of them with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Syrup of Stechas, or Juice of Wormwood, for Pills. 
Virtues.— Theſe Pills purge all Humours, but parti- 


cularly the Pituita; therefore they are preſcribed to purge 


the Brain. — The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 


Pilulæ cocciæ minores, ſeu mirabiles.— Take Aloes ſuc- 


cotrina, the beſt Scammony, Troches of Alhandal, 
equal Parts of each: Let the Scammony and Aloes be 


pounded together into a very ſubtile Powder, in a Mor- 
tar anointed with ſome Drops of Oil, reducing alſo into 


Powder the Troches of Alhandal; and mixing after- 


wards all the Ingredients together with Syrup of Roſes 


compoſed with Agarick, to form a Maſs for Pills. 


Virtues.— Theſe Pills are proper to purge all Humours, 


but they are chiefly uſed to purge the Brain.— The Doſe 


Dracbm, nine Grains of e 
-- Scruple-of cache — 5 — 
Pills of Agarick. — Take an Ounce of the beſt Agaric; 
Aloes, and Turbith, of each half an Ounce; Troches 
of Alhandal, and ſoluble Tartar, of each two Drachms; 
and a Drachm of Iris of Florence; to be pounded and 
mixed afterwards together with a ſufficient Quantity of 
2 2 Roſes compoſed with Agarick, to form a Maſs 
oe FIC nnd 2 


is from half a Scruple to two Scruples. 
Note, That all is purgative in this Compoſition.— Half a 


Scruple of the Pilulæ cocciæ minores, contain of Aloes, 


Scammony, and Troches of Alhandal, of each three 


Grains. —A Scruple, ſix Grains of each. — Half a 


ach. —Two Scruples, half a 
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. Virtues; —Theſe Pills purge particula 


Y | rly the cart. 
Pituita of the Brain, and of the other Part Warſer 
and are proper for the Aſthmaticks. —The Deen 

| 1560 from 


one Lare to four. | 
Golden Pills. —Take fix Drachms of Albes SH 
five Drachms of Scammony, two — oo ring, 
Tartar ; Troches of Alhandal and Saffron, of e — 
Ounce, r and mixed afterwards with a — N 
RAP | t 
ys tity , olutive Syrup of Roſes, to form a Maſs for 
Virtues. —Theſe Pills purge all Hum 
Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm,” 
| Golden Pills of Turbith.—Take an Ounce and 3 
of Aloes Succotrina, ten Drachms of Citron une 
an Ounce of Turbith ; Saffron, and ſoluble Tart ans, 
each ogg 3 pounded, and afterwards = 
together, with a ſufficient Quantity © 
ook a Maſs for Pills. N x TR" 0 
Virtues. —T heſe Pills purge and ſtrength 
_— ; ney are Pe for the Colick, — ” 8 
e Menſes. e Doſe is from a 2 
and a half. ri 4 2 1 
The purgative and eſſential Drugs of this Co 
are = ＋ 4 Scammony, and Turbith, _ 
ills of Aloes and Maſtich. —Take tw | 
Aloes Succotrina, half an Ounce of Maſtich 21 . 
— — — 3 and mixed Wee 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of | 
form a Maſs for Pills. 5 es | Raven as 
 PVirtues. — Theſe Pills purge the Bile, andth e Piri 
The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm 3 
Pilulæ angelicæ. — Take half a Pound of Extract of 
Aloes, half an Ounce of Rhubarb, two Drachms of 
Troches of Agarick, and a Drachm of Cinnamon: Let 
the Rhubarb, Agarick and Cinnamon be pounded to- 
gether; mix the Powders with the Extract of Aloe 
and a ſufficient Quantity of Honey of Roſes to make a 
ſolid Maſs, to form of it Grains or ſmall Pills when 
wanted ; they are called angelick Grains, or Grains of 
Life, becauſe of their Virtue,  _ 430 
Virtues.— They purge the Bile and other Humour: 
and are taken in eating. The Doſe is from half aScry. 
% gn nn oct -odghe0” 
Stomachick Pills,—Take half a Pound of Extra of 
Aloes, prepar'd in the Juice of Wormwood ; an Ounce 
of Extract of black Hellebore; Refine of Jalap, and ſo- 
luble Tartar, of each half an Ounce ; pounded and mixed 
together with a ſufficient Quantity of Elixir Proprietatis, 
to form a Maſs for Pills. e 
Virtues.— They purge violently all the Humours, but 
more particularly the melancholick Humour. — The 
Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a Drachm. 
Common Pills. — Take two Ounces of Aloes Succo- 
trina; an Ounce of Myrrh ; and half an Ounce of Saf- 
fron ; pounded, according to our Method, and mixed 
with a ſufficient Quantity of ſtrong red Wine to form a 
Maſs for Pills. | | . 
Virtues. —They purge in Strengthening, and provoke 
the Menſes. 1 . 8 
The only and eſſential Purgative of this Compoſition, 
is the Aloes. opt go 
Pilulæ fine quibus. —Take an Ounce and fix Drachms 
of Aloes Succotrina ; five Drachms of Diacrydium; Aga 
rick, Rhubarb, and Senna, of each half a Drachm; ſolu- 
ble Tartar, and the Seed of Violets, of each two Drachms; 
pounded, and mixed with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup 
of Fennel, to make a Maſs for Pills. | 0 


durs.—— The 


mpoſition 


Virtues. — Theſe Pills purge all Humours, and part. 


cularly the Pituita : They are preſcribed for the Maladies 


of the Eyes and of the Ears. — The Doſe is from twenty. 


Grains to two Scruples. | 


Hepatick Pills.— Take half a Pound of Extract of A. 


loes; an Ounce of the beſt Rhubarb ; and two Drachms 
of yellow Sanders ; pounded and mixed rogether with Sy- 
rup of Roſes to form a Maſs for Pills. POET a 
Virtues.—They purge particularly the bilious Hum 
raiſe the Obſtructions, and provoke the Menſes ; the) 


are taken in Eating, or immediately before a Meal, —The | 


Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Drachm. 

Sanders are needleſs in this Compoſition.—As the Ma- 

ladies of the Liver proceed moft commonly from the 

Obſtructions formed in it by Degrees; theſe Pills are ex- 
2 


cellent 


wnd Yo, Yd 8 — ww = 


| » Maladies ; for they rarify the Blood and 
cllent 3 ſuch a Manner, that they force and open 
he Hun. of the Veſſel obſtructed; which Fermenta- 
2 Rarefaction, is cauſed by an acrimonious Salt con- 
071 de ee 
a ebubarh Take two Ounces of the beſt Rhu- 
* an Ounce of Aloes Succotrina; half a Drachm of 
re Mirabolans; and three Drachms of ſoluble Tar. 
mY oaunded, according to our Method, and mixed 
eh £ ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of Chicory compoſed 
with Rhubard) for Pills. | 
rirtues. — They are eſteemed proper to purge coarſe 
viſcous Humours : They are preſcribed for obſtinate 
1nd rebellious Fevers. The Doſe is from a Scruple 
; G Pills. Take two Ounces of Aloes Succo- 
trina 3 an Ounce and a half of the beſt Rhubarb ; Troches 
of Agarick and Senna, of each an Ounce and half an 
Quince of ſoluble Tartar ; pounded according to our Me- 
| thod, and mixed with Syrup of Violets, or of Roſes, into 
Maſs for Fiss. | Hg 
Virtues.— Theſe Pills purge all Humours, ſtrengthen 
he Stomach and Brain, and raiſe the Obſtruftions — 
The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. FR 
Pills for the Dropſy. — Take two Ounces and a half 
of Aloes Succotrina 3 an Ounce and a half of Gum- Gut, 
«duced into a ſubtle Powder, and diſſolved in Wine of 
Malmſey; an Ounce of Diacrydium prepared in the ſame 
Manner; an Ounce and a half of the beſt Gum Ammo- 
niack ; and half an Ounce of vitriolated Tartar ; pounded 
and mixed together in ſolutive Syrup of Roſes to make a 
Maſs for Pills. e | | 
Virtues, —Theſe Pills are proper to raiſe the Obſtruc- 
tions of the Spleen, and Meſentery; for the Hydropſy: 
They purge powerfully, —— The Doſe is from halt a 
Scruple to a Scruple. e e 8 
The purgative Drugs of this Compoſition, are the A- 
loes, Gum Gut, and Diacrydium. — A Scruple of theſe 
Pills, contains ſeven Grains of Aloes, four Grains of 
Gum Gut, and about three Grains of Diacrydium. Half 
a Drachm contains ten Grains and a half of Aloes, fix 


Diacrydium. Two Scruples contain fourteen Grains of 
Alves, eight Grains of Gum Gut, and about ſix Grains of 
Dacrydium. RE Yd Er RE 2% 
The Preparation given h 
the Diacrydium, by humecting them with Wine, to grind. 
them on the Porphyry, ſeems to me needleſs; ſince it 
lufices to reduce thoſe Gums into a very ſubtle Powder, 
to mix them exactly with the other Drugs. A | 
Pills of Tartar, —Take Cryſtal of Tartar, and Gum 
Ammoniack, of each an Ounce and a half; and fix 
Drachms of Aloes Succotrina, pounded and mixed toge- 
5 with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of Barberries for 
. | | 85 
Virtues, — Theſe Pills are proper to purge gently the 
Bile and Melancholy, to diſſolve the Glands of the Me- 
ſentery, and the Hardneſs of the Spleen, to raiſe the Ob- 
ſrutions and excite the Menſes. — The Doſe is from 
half a Drachm to two Drachms. | . N 
Pilulæ Polychreſtæ majores.— Take two Ounces of A- 
Succotrina; an Ounce and a half of Turbith; an 
Ounce and a half of Myrabolans of the Indies; Hermo- 
Gum Ammoniack, ſoluble Tartar, of each two 
W pounded and mixed with Syrup of Roſes for 
Is, 


Virtues, — 


ſcribed for the Sciatica, the Cholick, and the Head-ach. 

e Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm and a half. 

Pilulæ Polychreſtæ minores.— Take an Ounce and a 
of Aloes Succotrina; ten Drachms of Citrin Mira- 


cording to our Method, and mixed together with Sy- 
11 of Chicory compoſed with Rhubarb, to form a Maſs 


or Pills, 


1. iter. — They purge the Bile and Pituita, ſtrengthen 
e Stomach, and cure the Fevers. The Doſe is from 
* Scruple e 9 55 | „ 
A lule Moc blicæ. — Take two Ounces of Aloes Succo- 
"Ns Senna, and the Root of black Hellebore, of. each 
0 nc and a half; Turbith, Hermodacts, Agarick, 
i Jalap, of each fix Drachms; Troches of Alhandal, 


To 
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Grains of Gum Gut, and about four Grains and a half of 


ere to the Gum Gut, and to 


They purge the coarſe Pituita; and are pre- 


wans; five Drachms of the beſt Rhubarb; pounded 


Rhubarb, Opoponax, Sagapenum and Bdellium, of each 
three Drachms; two Drachms of Salt of Wormwood 3 
pounded and mixed together with a ſufficient Quantity of 
ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, to form a Maſs for Pills. 
Virtues. — Theſe Pills purge all the Humours with 
Violence; they are preſcribed for the hypocondriacal Me- 
lancholy, Hydropſy, the Retention of the Menſes, A- 
poplexy, Palſy, and Lethargy. The Doſe is from 
alf a Scruple to half a Drachm. * | 
Magiſtral Pills of Gum Ammoniack, — Take two 
Ounces of the beſt Gum Ammoniack in Powder; an 
Ounce and a half of the beſt Aloes ; Myrrh, Maſtich, 
Benzoin, of each half an Ounce; and two Drachms of 
Crocus Martis ; pounded according to our Method; and 
reduced into a Maſs with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup 
of Wormwood for Pills. | nh 
Virtues. —Theſe Pills purge gently the coarſe and tar- 
tarous Humours of the Body, raiſe the Obſtructions, are 
proper for the Cachexy, the Hardneſs of the Spleen and . 
Liver, the Quartan Ague, and the Retention of the 
Menſes. ——The Doſe is from half a Drachm to two 
Drachms. | | : 
Hyſterick Pills. — Take ten Drachms of Extract of A- 
loes, prepared with the Juice of Mugwort; Myrrh, Vi- 
triol of Mars, and Salt of Mugwort, of each two Drachms ; 


Caſtoreum, Camphire, and Leaves of Rue, of each two 


Scruples ; pounded according to our Method ; and mix- 
ed together with Juice of Mugwort for Pills, 
Virtues. — They purge and abate the Vapours, cleanſe 
the Matrice of its Impurities, by unſtopping the Obſtruc- 
tions, and provoke the Menſes. The Doſe is from a 
Scruple to a Drachm and a halt. MIL | 
There is properly here but the Extract of Aloes, which 
can be called Purgative ; the other Drugs helping only 
the Aloes to rarify the Blood, and raiſe the Obſtructions. 
Artbritick Pills. —Take two Ounces and a half of A- 


loes Succotrina; half an Ounce of Scammony ; Hermo- 


dacts, Turbith, Agarick, Troches of Alhandal, Mercu- 
rius Dulcis, and ſoluble Tartar, of each two Drachms ; 
pounded according to our Method; and reduced into a 
Maſs for Pills, with the Syrup of Roſes, . 
_ Virtues. —Theſe Pills are thought proper particularly 
to purge the Joints ; they are preſcribed for the Gout 
and Rheumatiſm, ——The Doſe is from half a Scruple to 
two Scruples. | > Has, 
The Reaſon why the Arthritick Pills purge the Joints, 
is becauſe being compoſed of dry Remedies, and full of 
volatile Parts, they remain a long while in the Viſcera, and 
have Time to ſpread their Subſtance on all Sides. | 
Pills of Hellebore. Take two Ounces of the Roots of 
black Hellebore, Senna, and Hermodacts, of each an 
Ounce and a half; and a Drachm of Troches of Alhan- 
dal, pounded according to our Method, and reduced 
into a Maſs for Pills, with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup 
of the Flowers of Peach-Trees, | 
Virtues, — Theſe Pills purge the ſerous Humours of 
the Joints, and of the Head ; and are preſcribed for the 
hypocondriacal Melancholy, for the Quartan Ague, E- 
pilepſy, and Mania. — The Doſe is from half a Scruple to 
two Scruple. N e 
Mercur ial Pills. — Take Quick- ſilver, and Aloes Suc- 
cotrina, of each ſix Drachms; half a Drachm of Troches 
of Agarick; and two Drachms of the beſt Rhubarb; let 
the Quick: ſilver be extinguiſhed in a ſufficient Quantity 
of Turpentine of Venice; and mix afterwards the Pow- 
ders with it to form a Maſs for Pills. hy 
Virtues. — Theſe Pills purge the bilious Humours, and 
the Seroſities ; they are preſcribed in the Venereal Dif- 
eaſe, for the Sciatica, the Itch, Leproſy, - the Obſtruc- 
tions, and the King's Evil. ——The Doſe is from' a 
Scruple to a Drachm. uy FIT © Sink. he) 
Pilulæ fetide majores. —Take the Gums Ammoniack, 
Opoponax, Sagapenum, Aloes Succotrina, Troches of 
Alhandal, of each five Drachms z half an Ounce of the 
beſt Turbith ; three Drachms of the beſt Scammony ; 
Hermodacts, Caſtoreum, Saffron, Salt of Mugwort, of each 
two Drachms ; two Scruples of the Oil of Succin ; pound- 
ed and prepar'd according to our Method; and reduced 
into a Maſs for Pills with a ſufficient Quantity. of Syrup 
of St. John- wort. 3 412 nn 
Virtues. —Theſe Pills rarify and evacuate the 


* . 


coarſe 


Pituita, and raiſe the Obſtructions; they provoke the 
10 F 


Men ſes, 


Menſes, and are preſcribed for the Gout, the Colick, 
the Hydropſy, the Rheumatiſm, and the Vapours. The 
Doſe is from a Seruple to two. 2 

Theſe Pills are called fætid, becauſe of the Caſtoreum 
and Gums of ill Smell. a 
Pilulæ fætidæ minores.— Five Drachms of Turbith; 
ſix Drachms of Troches of Alhandal; Gums Ammo- 
niack, Opoponax, Sagapenum, Myrrh, ſoluble Tartar, 
of each three Drachms; and a Drachm of Oil of Succin . 
pounded according to our Method; and requced into a 
Maſs for Pills, with Syrup of the Juice of Leeks. 
_ Virtues, —Theſe Pills purge the Pituita of the Brain 
and the Seroſities, raiſe the Obſtructions, and provoke 
the Menſes. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 

Pills of Sagapenum. —Take Sagapenum and Troches of 
Alhandal, of each an Ounce ; half an Ounce of Diacry- 
dium; and a Drachm and a half of Salt of Tamariſch ; 
prepared according to our Method; and reduced into a 
Maſs for Pills, with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of 
Violets. | KIT | 

Virtues, —Theſe Pills purge particularly the tartarous 
or melancholick Humour, and raiſe the Obſtructions; 
they are preſctibed for a Quartan Ague; a Pill thereof, 
of the Bigneſs of a Pea, being given at the Beginning of 
the Paroxiſm, and the Uſe thereof continued till a per- 
fect Cure. The common Doſe is from a Scruple to a 
C 5 3 
Iiudian Pills. Take an Ounce and a half of Aloes Suc- 
cotrina; black Hellebore, and Indian Mirabolans, of 
each five Drachms; Troches of Alhandal, and Agarick, 
of each half an Ounce; and three Ounces of Salt of Ta- 


mariſch; pounded according to our Method; and re- 


duced into a Maſs for Pills, with a ſufficient Quantity of 
ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. | Eh 

_- Virtues. — Theſe Pills purge vigorouſly, particularly 
the tartarous melancholick Humours; it is preſcribed to 


the Hypochondriacks, for the yellow Jaundice, for the 


Maladies of the Spleen, and the Quartan Ague. 
Doſe is from a half Scruple to half a Drachm. 
Pills for tbe Colick of M. d' Aquin. — Take three 
Ounces of Extract of Aloes; an Ounce and a half of 
Agarick 3 an Ounce of the beſt Rhubarb ; ſix Drachms 
of the Liver of a Wolf, prepar'd ; half an Ounce of Sum- 
mits of Wormwood ; the Powder of Diarrhodon Abba- 
tis, Salt of Wormwood, and Nutmegs, of each a Drachm 
and a half; pounded and prepar'd according, to our Me- 
| thod; and reduced into a Maſs for Pills, with a ſuffi- 
_ cient Quantity of Syrup of Chicory compoſed with 

Rhubarb. - 5. 801 Wy: net | 
Virtues.— They purge gently all the Humours, and 
are preſcribed particularly for the Colick.— The Doſe 

is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 5 

The purgative Ingredients of this Compoſition are the 
Extract of Aloes, the Rhubarb and Agarick. _ 
Pills for the Mania. Take two Ounces of white Hel- 
Jebore dried and reduced into a fine Powder; and an 
Ounce of Extract of Opium; mixed together with a ſuf- 
| ficient Quantity of Oil of Tartar, per deliguium, and of 
Oil of Turpentine, to form a Maſs for Pills. — The 
Doſe is from eight Grains to half a Scruple. 

Pilulæ de Euphorbio.—Take two Ounces of old Trea- 
cle; the Roots of Angelica, and Tormentille, of each 
a Drachm and half; prepared Euphorbium, and the 
Confections Hyacinth, and Alkermes, each an Ounce ; 


The 


Extract of Saffron, and of Nux Vomica, of each two 


Drachms; mixed together into a Maſs for Pills. 
Virtues. —T heſe Pills are ſudorifick and dieuretick ; 


they reſiſt the Plague, and all the Maladies where there 


is Venom..——The Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a 
Prachm. 


of Roſes, | 


Mania; for the hypochondriacal Melanch 


are preſcribed to abate the Vapours, to excite 
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ſcribed for the Gout and the Hydropſy,—=The Dye N 


i Grains to a Scru 

Pilulæ Hydragegæ.— Take half an Ounce BEA, 
Mineral; Troches of Alhandal, and black Hg adit 
each four Drachms ; Rhubarb and Elaterium tore, of 
two Prachms 5 a Drachm of Crocus Metallor. x Pe 
half a Drachm of Spirit of Vitriol dulcified 5 ad 
and reduced into a Maſs for Pills, with the ſolu, 24 


ve Syrup 
Virtues, —Theſe Pills purge violent} | 
downwards; they are preſcribed for the ih and 


oly for the 


Pox, Scurvy, and King's Evil.— The Doſe is from half 


Scruple to half a Drachm. 
Arabick Pills. — Take two Ounces of A 
dried Root of Briony, the five Species ab duct 
Maſtich, Aſarum, Diacrydium, Roſes, of rp 
Ounce; a Drachm and a half of Caſtoreum: = af 
Drachm of Saffron z pounded according to our M nal 
and reduced into a Maſs for Pills with the Juice 3 
nel depurated. fo 18 


Virtues. — Theſe Pills purge all the Humour, ˖ 


7 ey 
Mirth 
clear | | Hat 
= NE to cure the Head-ach, and to provoke 
The purgative and eſſential Ingredients of this Per... 
ration are the Aloes, the Root of Briony, the five bi. 
rabolans, the Aſarum, and Diacrydium. a 
The n 0 = Roſes are needleſs in this Compoſi- 
tion; therefore I am of Opinion th | 
„„ my 2 OG i a 
Cephalick Pills. —Take of the Maſs of Pille Cn. 
and Scammony, of each ſix Drachms ; black 1 
and vitriolated Tartar, of each three Drachms; prepared 
according to our Method, and reduced into a Mak; with 
Syrup of Roſes compoſed with Agarick. | 
Virtues. —T heſe Pills purge and ſtrengthen the Brain 
are proper for the Hypochondriacks, the Mania, Epiley 


Hy, and Vertiges.— The Deſe is from half aScruple to 


half a Drachm. _ ns | 
Pilulæ de Opoponace. Mefos. Br. Alves Succuirina, 


3. 1. Trochiſcorum Albandal, Hermodactylurun, Opopona. 


cis, Sagapeni, Bdellii, Ammoniaci, a 3 v. Myrabolanorum 
Emblicorum, Citrinorum, Bellericorum, Caſte Lignteæ, pi. 


peris Nigri, Zingiberis, Croci, Piperis longi, Myrrhe, | 


Caſtorei, a 3j. cum ſucco caulium fiat maſſa, 8, A. 
Virtues, —Theſe Pills purge all Humours; they are 


_ principally uſed to purge the Brain and the Joints; and | 
are preſcribed for the Gout, the Convulſions, Rheuma- 


tiſms, and to provoke the Menſes, —The Doſe is from 
a Scruple to a Drachm. | | | 
The purgative Ingredients which enter this Compoſ- 


tion are the Aloes, the Troches of Alhandal, the He- 


modacts, the Turbith, the Diacrydium, and the Myrz- 

bolans, „ 5 n 
Several Drugs, which are pretty needleſs, could be re. 

trenched for this Compoſition, the Sagapenum, Bdel- 


lium, Ammoniack, Caſſia Lignea, the Papers, Ginger, | 


Saffron and Myrrh. I find that the Quantity of the O- 


poponax, from which the Pills borrow their Name, |} 


ſhould be increaſed, and that inſtead of the needlels 
Drugs, ſome Grains of ſoluble Tartar ſhould be intro. 


duced into them. Therefore Pm of Opinion, that thoſe 


Pills ſhould be compoſed in the following Manner. 
Pilulæ Opoponacis Reformatæ. 


poris, fiat maſſa Pilul. Daſis erit a I fl. uſque ad 3]. 


S.. W rr oo ©&= Ss. 


R. Gummi Opoponae!, 
J jj. Aloes Succotrine 3 j. fe. Trochiſcorum Albandal, Her 
modatiylorum, 2a 3 v. Turbith, 36. Myrabolanorum (. 
trinorum mundatorum, Tartari ſolubilis, as 3jjj: Diach. 
dii, 3. Caſtorei, 3 j. cum S. q. Syrupi de pomis Tegii ſs 


ES i 2 


Pilulæ de tribus.— Take an equal Quantity of Rhu- 


Pilulæ Cholagoge Centaurii Querceiani Reformale.— | 
barb, of Aloes Succotrina, and of Troches of Agarick ; 


Take half a Pound of Extract of Aloes, prepared with the 
poounded according to our Method, and reduced into a Juice of Centaury ; an Ounce of the beſt Rhubarb, 7 
Mad with the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. duced into Powder; both Ingredients mixed with Sy 
Voirtues.— Theſe Pills purge the Pituita and the Bile, of pale Roſes, to form a Maſs for Pills. 
ſtrengthen the Stomach, and provoke the Menſes. — Virtues. — Theſe Pills purge the bilious Humouls 
The Daſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. miiſe the Obſtructions of the Liver, cure the intermit- 
Pilulæ de dnobus. —Take equal Parts of Troches of tent Fever, and ſtrengthen the Stomach. — The Daſe b 
Alhandal, and of Scammony, pounded, and reduced in- from a Scruple to a Drachm. i | F 
to a Maſs for Pills, with the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. Pilulæ Phlegmagoge de Abſinthio Quercetan Reforms " 
Virtues. —Thefe Pills purge tlie coarſe Pituita, and Take four Ounces of Alves Succotrinæ, ten Drachms 0 


the Serolities, and diſengage the Brain. They are pre- Agarick ; Hermodacts, Turbith, Aſarum, e 


Drac 
ms of Salt of Wormwood ; prepared accord- 
ee and reduced into a Maſs, with a 
cient Quantity of Syrup of Wormwood for Pills, 
Virtues. Theſe Pills purge the Pituita of the Brain, 
| Humours ; they are preſcribed for the Apo- 
cer Palſy, Lethargy, and for the Retention of the 
Menſes, The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 
Pills for 4 Quartan Ague. — Take an Ounce of Aloes 
caccotrina 3 Diacrydium, Agarick, ſoluble Tartar, of 
acti two Drachms 3 Afarum and black Hellebore, of each 
aScruplez prepared according to- our Method, and re- 
duced into a Maſs, with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of 


pile Roſes. 3 CR 
Virtues, —T hey purge the Pituita, and Melancholy; 
are uſed in intermittent Fevers, and particularly in 
the Quartan Ague. —The Doſe is from one Scrupke to 
two Sraples, | 5 
The Quartan Ague being moſt commonly cauſed and 
entertained by the coarſe and tartarous Humours, which 
ſtop ſeveral ſmall Veſſels of the Spleen, of the Pancreas, 
xr of the other Viſcera ; it is neceſſary to preſcribe for 
tiat Malady, ſtrong and penetrating Remedies, ſuch as 
whole which enter theſe Pills, to rarify thoſe Humours, 
1nd raiſe the Obſtructions. 2 55 | | 
Pills for the Hack Paſſion, or Miſerere: —Take Tro- 
ches of Alhandal, and Sagapenum, of each ſix Drachms, 
ind two Drachms of Diacrydium ; prepared according to 
aur Method, and reduced into a Maſs, with a ſufficient 
(uantity of Juice of Leeks. Ns 
Firtues,—They are proper for the iliack Paſſion, for 
the Colick, the Migram, and purge the pituitous, and o- 
ther Humours. EPS | 8 8 
| Pilule de Refinis. Br. Reſinarum Jalap, Turbith, 
Srammonet, Gummi Ammoniaci, aa 5 h. Oculorum cancri 
Preparatorum, Diaphoretici Mineralis. Croct martts ape- 
rientis, Cremoris Tartari, aa 3 jj. Pulverentur, Miſcean- 
ur, & cum S. 9. Syrupi de pomis regis ſaporis, fiat maſſa 
Virtues, — T hefe Pills purge the Pituita, and the Se- 
rofities-of the Brain, raiſe the Obſtructions, and are pro- 
per for the Hydropſy, for the Retention of the Menſes, 
the Green Sicknefs, the Hardneſs of the Spleen and of 
the Liver, and for the Palſy. The Doſe is from half 
a deruple to two Seruples. MTN ods | 
The purgative and effential Ingredients which enter 
_ this Compolition, are the Refines of Jalap, Turbith, and 
Scammony ; the others are added to them, not only to 
nereaſe the Qualities of the Pills, but to extend and di- 
ide the Reſines, that they ſhould not faſten too much 
zainſt the inward Membranes of the Viſcera, where they 
would cauſe, by their Acrimony, Gripings, and Super- 
| Pilule ad Stramas Reformate.— Take fix Prachms of 
Turbith ; three Drachms of Aloes Succotrina; two 
Drachms of Troches of Agarick ; two Drachms of Sal- 
Ammoniack ; a Drachm and a half of Troches of Alhan- 
Gl; Seammony, and Opoponax, of each a Drachm ; 
prepared according to our Method; and reduced into a 
Mals for a Pills, with the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes. 
Virtues.— Theſe Pills purge the coarſe Pituita; they 
ae preſcribed for the ſcrophulous Tumours, for the 
Clands of the Meſentery, for the Schirrhes of the Li- 
vet, and for the King's Evil. — The Doſe is from a 
gh 60's Dojehin: 3 
The purgative Ingredients of this Compoſition, are 
the Tubick the —— the Agarick, the Troches of 
Alhandal, and the Scammony. a Fade > e 
Pilulæ de ſex. Br. Succi Glyeyrrbize, Penidiorum, aa 
$6, Storacis, Thuris, Opii, za 3j. cum Syrupo Tuſſilagi- 
Ws flat maſſa. | | 
Virtues, —They ſtop the Fluxions which could fall 
rom the Brain on the Breaſt ; they thicken the Seroſities 
n ſoftening them, provoke Sleep, and remedy to the 
— The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a 


Haff u Seruple of theſe Pills contains a Grain and half 
and a Third of a Grain. Big} | 

Pilule Narcotics, Plateri. Rt. Sacchari Candi, 5 j. 
CGimamoni 3 jj. Piperis, Laudani, aa 3; Seminis Cortan- 
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uns; half an Ounce of Troches of Alhandal; and 


a half, — Half a Drachm, two Grains 


the Thitd of a Grain of Opium. A Scruple, two Grains 


dri, >. Oreck, 3. - Miſebs; Sf, ths Sibuph K 7 

Virtues. — Theſe Pills appeaſe Pains, provoke Sleep. 
2 __— Doſe is from half 12 517 
Half @ Struple of the narcotick Pls, vontaing chret 
Quarters of a Grain of Laudanum ; a Seruple a Grain my 


Grain. and 2 Quarter of a 


Theſe Pills are not to be adminiſter'd to Women, le 
ny _—_ cauſe Vapours, becauſe of the Muſk N 
Pilulæ Narcoticæ, A Mynficht. N. Extratti api | 
Pulveris fpecierum Diambræ, xj. Beat 25 — ad 
veris erratici , Croct orientalis, aa 3 JJ. Lapidis Bea 
orientalis, Offis de Corde Cervi, aa Dj. Moſchi gr. x. Olic. 
_ ry bes Dao, | Majorant, Succini albi, 
arvi, utt. vi. Miſce, & cum Confectione Mter- 
mes fiat maſſa Pilularm, £ + W 
; Virtues. —Theſe Pills are ſomniferous, cordial. ſudo» 
rifick, appeaſe Pains, and ſtrengthen the Brain. The 
Doſe is from two Grains to half a Scruple. . 
There is nothing eſſential in theſe Pills but the Opium, 
to which the other Drugs ſerve only as corrective. bur 
Grains of theſe Pills contain a Grain and a half of Extract 
of Opium. — And eight Grains of the Pills, three Grains 
of Opium. 5 4 
Magiſtral Pills of Opium. — Take Opium, Saffron 
and Caſſia Lignea, of each an Ounce 9925 half, preper f 
and pounded according to our Method, and reduced af. 
terwards into a Maſs, with a ſufficient Quantity of Wine, 
Virtues. — Theſe Pills appeaſe the Cough, thicken and 


| ſoften the -acrimonious Seroſities which fall from the 


Brain, and appeaſe Pains. 
to twelve, | 3 
There is nothing eſſential in theſe Pills but the Opium, 
the reſt ſerving only as corrective to it; but the Gpium 
want none; therefore I find this Compoſition very need · 

leſs; ſince the Laudanum alone is far better, 25 
Pills for the Cough. —Take the Juice of Liquorice, 
and Olibanum, of each half an Ounce z Myrrh, Vakkron, ; 
and Opium, of each four Scruples; prepar'd and pound- | 
ed according to our Method, and mixed with a ſufficient 
Quantity of Syrup of Poppies Rhæados to form a Maſs 
for Pills. V 

Virtues, — Theſe Pills agglutinate and thicken the acri- 
monious Humour, which fall from the Brain on the 
Breaſt; they appeaſe the Cough, and provoke Expecto- 
ration and Sleep, — The Doſe is from ſix Grains to a 
Setuple.- | „ 
Half a Scruple of theſe Pills for the Cough contains a 
Grain of Opium. Eighteen Grains contain a Grain and 


The Doſe is ftom two Grains 


a half of Opium. A Scruple two Grains of Opium, 


And half a Drachm, three Grains of Opium. 

Pills of Turpentine reformed. — Take four Ounces of 
the beſt Turpentine; Powder of dried Root of Althæa, 
Crab's Eyes prepared, of each an Ounce; purified Ni- 
tre, and Millepedes prepared, of each half an Ounce 
mixed together for a Maſs for Pills. = arbor 
Virtues.— Theſe Pills are diuretick, make the Gonor- 
rhœa flow; are proper for the Stone, for the Gravel, and 
for the Ulcers of the Reins, and of the Bladder, ——The 
Doſe is from a Scruple to four. 3 

As the Maſs of theſe reformed Pills is a little ſoft 
in Summer, it is proper to keep it in a Pot, and to ad- 
miniſter it in Bolus. Moſt commonly the Turpentine 
is waſhed in an aperitive Water before it is employ'd in 
Pills; but by that Lotion ſome of its Salt is carried off, 
and conſequently its Virtue diminiſhed; therefore it is 
beſt to chooſe it fine, clear, and very odorous. 

Pilulæ de Terebintbina A Mynfitht., B: Terebin- 

Cypria in ſucco limonum lotæ Fj B. Succi portu- 
lace inſpiſſati 3vj, Extratti radicis glycyrrhize, ba- 
barbari, Tartari vitriolati ana 3j. Spongiæ Cynoſbati, 
Offium Meſpilorum ana 3115. Salis ſuccini albi, Nitri pre - 
parati ana 3 j. Magiſterii Lapidis percarum piſc. Oculorum 
Cancri præparatorum ana 3 18. Fiat maſſa pilularum, ex 
qua poſtea cum oleo citri reftificato formentur Pilul g. 

Virtues.— Theſe Pills are proper to attenuate the 
Stone in the Reins and the Bladder, to expel tlie Sand 
and Phlegm by Urine ; they are preſcribed in the 

1 r rm 
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Nephretick, for the Ulcers of the Reins and Bladder, 
for the Gonorrhceas, for the Obſtructions of the Liver, 
and of the Spleen. —The Doſe is from half a Drachrn to 
a Drachm. | ; 4 228 
The Juice of Lemon in which the Turpentine 1s 
waſhed carries off Part of its Salt, therefore that Lotion 
ſhould be ſet aſide. 
Pilulæ Diuretice, Cloſſæi. Bi. Terebenthine Venete, 
vitrioli albi tenuiſſime pulverati aa partes aquales. Miſce, 
at Maſſa. Wo 
Virtues. —Theſe Pills are aperitive, proper to raiſe 
the Obſtructions, to provoke Urine, and to ſtop the 
bloody Urine. —The Doſe is from a Scruple to four. 
The Turpentine hinders and breaks the emetick Virtue 
of the Vitriol, becauſe being all viſcous and ſulphurous, 
it embaraſſes in ſuch a Manner by its ramous Parts, the 
Points of the volatile acid Salt of the Vitriol, that it 
| hinders it from pricking ſufficiently the Fibres of the 
Stomach, as to excite in it the Kind of Convulſion which 
cauſes vomiting ; but if that Salt does not produce its 
Action in the Stomach, it operates in the Blood; for 
being uſhered into it by the Turpentine, it ſeparates the 
Seroſity from it, and provokes Urine. 
Excellent aſtringent Pills, — Take clear Turpentine 
boiled, and reduced into Powder, Terra Sigillata, Bol 
armoniack, of each eight Ounces; Sanguis draconis, 
Coral prepared, diaphoretick Mineral, Succin, Heart's- 
horn burnt, of each three Drachms; a Drachm of Salt 
of Saturn; half an Ounce of the ſweet Earth of Vitriol, 
three Drachms of Opium, and four Drachms of Extract 
of Mars aſtringent, pounded and prepared according to 
our Method, and reduced into a Maſs for Pills, with a 
ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of dried Roſes. | 
_ Virtues, —Theſe Pills are aſtringent, proper to ſtop 


the Gonorrhœas, to ſtrengthen the ſpermatick Vellels 


relaxed, for the Hemorrhages, the Looſenets, and Vo- 
miting.— The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 
Pilulæ detergentes, Carteſii. Bi. Seminum allecengi, Me- 
lonis aa 3j j. Boli Armenæ, Sanguinis draconis, Coralli 
rubri præparati, Gummi arabici & Tragacanthi 3 P. 
Maſtices 3 j. cum ſucco equiſeti fiat maſſa pilularum. S. A. 
Virtues. — Theſe Pills are employ d for the Maladies 
of the Reins and for the Ulcers of the Bladder. —The 
Doſe is from half a Drachm to a Drachm and a half. 
Pilulæ ad ſiſtendam gonorrbæam. Bi. Radicum Biſtortæ, 
Tormentiliæ, Mympbæ, Seminum Lactucæ Kute agni Caſti, 
Succini, Sanguinis Hirci, Maſtiches, Olibani, Sanguinis 
draconis nucis moſchate aa 3 G, cum terebenthina veneta 


fiat maſſa. 


Virtues. —Theſe Pills are aſtringent, and proper to 


ſtop the Gonorrhceas, the Looſeneſs, and the Hemor- 
rhages.— The Doſe is from half a Scruple to a Drachm. 

Theſe Pills muſt produce very good Effects, ſince 
the Ingredients they are compoſed of are very well ap- 
propriated to the Malady they are deſigned for; but it 
has been found by Experience that the following ones 
ſucceed better than any other, - | | 
Pilulæ aliæ ad ſiſtendam gonorrhaam. B Diaphoretict 
mineralis, Terre ſigi'late, Succini, Sanguinis draconis, 
Coralli præparati, Extracti martis aſtringentis, aa 3, 
RNoſarum Rubrarum, Corticis granatorum, Maſtiches, Se- 
minis Talifri, aa zilj. Salis Saturni J iv. Opii 2. 
Cum S. 9. Terebenthine Venetæ fiat maſſa pilularum. 
Dofis erit d 2]. uſque ad 3j. . 
Theſe laſt Pills abſorbe by their Alkali the viſcous 
and ſalt Humidity that falls on the ſpermatick Veſſels, 
and ſtrengthen their Fibres by their aſtringent Virtue, 
and appcaſe the too great Motion of the Spirits which 
are determin'd to fall on them in Abundance, The 
Quantity of Opium which enters this Compoſition is ſo 
ſmall, that it is not perceived that it provokes Sleep. 
Thoſe Pills are taken once or twice a-day, and the Uſe 
thereof is continued for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, making 
beſides aſtringent Injections into the Penis, till the Gleet 
be ſtopped. As it is very difficult to ſtop certain inve- 
terate Claps, particularly when the ſpermatick Veſſels 
have been a long while debilitated by repeated De- 
baucheries; it is neceſſary. not only to continue the Uſe 
of theſe Pills, but all the other Remedies muſt be ad- 
miniſtered which can contribute towards the Cure ; as 
Injections into the Penis, aſtringent and ſtrengthning 
Fomentations on the Pireneum, the deſiccative Tizancs, 

. 3 | 
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be uſed in the Cure of Claps, till after the 
medies have been uſed which are proper 
ſufficient running of the virulent Matter, 


 gillale, Radicis Ireos Florentie, Liquirit 


. terebenthina veneia, fiat maſſa pilularum, 


_ each two Drachms ; and a Drachm of Saffron , Pounded 


and the Tin&re of Roſes, Aſtringents ought not . 
Seneral — 
= Procure 
Pilulæ ad gonorrheam virulentem. B. | 


Antimoni; ee 
phoretici, Cinnabaris Native & Antimonialis, © 11 Dia. 
5 err Si. 


ie. Succini 3, 
. ; ; 4 
Preparati, Oculorum cancror, preparatorum, x, Mt 


Myrrhe Elefte, Olibani, Maſtiches, Croci, 3 zij. Cup 


Virtues, —T heſe Pills are aſtringent, and 
the ſpermatick Veſſels, by correcting the V 
Doſe 1s from a Scruple to two. 

Pilulæ Sudorifice. Bt. Gummi Gujaci 5j. 
contrayerve 3 vj. Myrrhe 3v. 3). Croci 3 fl. Congy, 
31}. Jy. Laudani Opiati 9 j. Miſce, & cum Nan. 4 
Floribus Tunicæ, fiat maſſa pilularum. in 

Virtues. —Theie Pills reſiſt the Malignity of the 
mours, appeaſe the Pains, and provoke Sleep and 8 
they are uſed in malignant Fevers.—The Doſe is 
Scruple to a Drachm, . | 

Pills for a Hoarſeneſs.— Take the Pulp of Jar. Rail 
and Liquorice, of each half an Ounce; Gum Adraganth 
three Drachms; Gum Arabick, Roſin, Turpentine. 


„ok 


strengthen 
irus.— The 


Exiracta 


Hu- 
Weat ; 
fr om a 


and prepared according to our Method, and reduced 
into a Maſs for Pills. : „ 
Virtues. — Theſe Pills are proper to ſoften the Acri- 
mony of the Throat, and to thicken the ſerous Humour 
which running into the Trachæa cauſes the Hoarſeneſs, 
one of them 1s placed under the Tongue where it is left 
to melt. r 3; 
The Turpentine and Roſin give ſo bad a Taſte to 
theſe Pills, that it is with the greateſt, Diiculty that 
one can reſolve himſelf to ſuffer it to melt in his Mouth: 
beſides, if they be ſwallowed all at once they produce 
bur very little Effect, becauſe it is but in making their 
mucilaginous Subſtance to pals inſenſibly throug) the 
Throat, that the ſalt Seroſity which falls from the Brain 
can be thickned. Therefore, Starch and the Pulp of 
the Roots of Althza ſhould be ſubſtituted to thoſe two 
8 EY 25 75 
Vilulæ ſenectutis A. Mynſicbt. Bz. Extrafi Meliſe zij. 
Pulveris ſpeciorum diamoſchi dulicts 3j S. Succini abi pre- 
parati 3j. Trochiſcorum Perlarum, Ambre Griſce d 2j. 
Miſce & cum confectione alkermes fiat maſſa, ex qua poſta 
cum oleo caryophylorum, & majoranæ, formentur Pi- 
lulz, S. A. 3 5 55 
Virtues, — Theſe Pills are proper to reſtore the ex- 
hauſted Strength, to ſtrengthen the Heart and the Sto- 
mach, and to reſiſt the Malignity of the Humoun.— The 
Doſe is from ſix Grains to half a Drachm; but they 
mult not be preſcribed to Women, becauſe of the Per- 
fumes they contain, which could excite Vapours, 


TABELLE, or SOLID ELECTUARIES. 


_ Tabellz, or Lozenges, or ſolid Eleuaries, have been in- 
vented for four principal Reaſons. —1. To give a good 
Taſte to the Remedies, becauſe more Sugar is mixed in 
them than in the other Compoſitions, —2. That they 
may remain a long while to melt and be diſſolved in the 
Mouth, and their Virtue be better communicated to the 
Throat and Breaſt.— 3. That they may be kept long; 
for a ſolid Conſiſtence is leſs ſubject to Corruption than 
others. — 4. To render the Compoſition portatiye.— 
Tabellæ are prepared over the Fire, and without Fire. 
Now Powders are introduc'd into thoſe made over the 
Fire; but the Doſe thereof is not ſo much limited: For 
in the one no more than an Ounce of Powder enters o 
each Pound of Sugar; on the others, three; and on the 
others four. The Matter of the Tabellæ which are pre- 
pared over the Fire is cut in Lozenges, or Square wie; 
and thoſe prepared without Fire are figured into Paſtilles 
or Rotulæ; on which is commonly imprinted a 
Electuarium Diacarthami. r. Turbith Ele! 30K. 
Medulla Seminis Carthami, Pulveris Diatragacanbi fr 4 
gidi, Hermodactylorum, Diattydit, aa 5]. Zingiberis 3. 
Manne 3 ij ß. Mellis Roſati, Carnis Cydoniorun Con! 
aa Zij. Sacchari albi in aqua ſoluti, & in elefuarium /0 
lidum cocti Z xxj. fiat ex arte electuarium tabellatum. - 
The Turbith, Hermodacts, Ginger, and Marv!” 
extracted from the Seeds of Carthamum, mult be pow 1 


mixed with the other Powder; next the confect 
on ether in a Marble Mortar, and the Powder 
TS xtrafted through a Horſe-hair Sierce; turned 
6 10 4 down, melting afterwards the Sugar in about a 


Fc and making it boil till the Water be all con- 


will ſpin a long Thread: Then the Baſon ſhall be 
1 off the Fire, and the Pulps diſſolved in the Sugar, 
mixing in it afterwards the Powders, i. e. when the Mat- 

ſhall be half cold; which done, the Paſte ſhall be 
Toe while yet hot, on a Paper anointed with Oil of 
ewect Almonds; then the Paſte muſt be extended with 
; Roller, oiled likewiſe, and cut afterwards in Lo- 
zenges to be kept in a Box in a very dry Place. 


The Doſe is from a Drachm to an Ounce.— They are 
often mixed in Remedies with other Purgatives. 

Provided the Sugar be ſufficiently done when the 
Powders are mixed, there will be no need to place the 
Raſon again over the Fire, but if he had not received yet 
z perfect Coction, it would be neceſſary to dry the 
Matter over a ſlow Fire before the Powders are mixed. 

The purgative Virtue of this Compoſition conſiſts in 
the Turbith, Hermodacts, and Manna. The Ginger 
5 employ'd in this Compoſition to correct the Turbith, 


but chat pretended Corrective gives ſo much Acrimony 
wo the Compoſition, that it does more harm than good; 
therefore it ſhould be retrenched. The Fleſh of Quinces 
and Honey of Roſes are two Aſtringents, which do not 
very well become a purgative Compoſition ;. they are 
employ'd here to correct the Scammony; but beſides 
that the Scammony wants no Corrective, it is already 
corrected ſince it enters the Compoſition in Diacrydium. 
The ſmall Quantity of Manna which enters each Doſe, 
is not capable to increaſe the Strength of the Purgatives z 
but as it is viſcous and ſoftening, it can correct a little 


formed in the following Manner. 5 6 pri nb nh 

Tabelle of Diacarthamum reformed, —Take an. Ounce 
and a half of Turbith, Carthamum- Seed, Hermodacts, 
and Diacrydium, of each an Ounce ; half an Ounce of 
Gum Adraganth; four Ounces and a half of the beſt 
Manna, two Ounces of the ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, 
and twenty-two Ounces of white Sugar; for Tabellæ to 
be made according to Art. | 


Tabelle Diaturpethi cum rheo. 


Violarum 3ij. Sacchari Albi Ib j. Fiant Tabelle, S. A. 
_ Virtues, —Theſe Pills purge the Bile and Pituita, and 
are proper for the Rheumatiſm, the Gout, and the 
Worms.—The Doſe is from a Drachm to an Ounce. 
The purgative and effential Ingredients which enter 


dacts, Diacrydium, and Seeds of Violets, i. e. that they 
ae all purgative except the Sugar. | 


Drachms of Turbith, half an Ounce of Diacrydium, 


lets, of each two Drachms ; and nine Ounces of white 
Sogar diſſolved and boiled in Water of Bugloſe, to make 
Tabelle S. A. . | 
Virtues. —Theſe Tabellz purge all the Humours and 
we ſaid proper to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and the 
ther Viſcera. — The Doſe is from a Scruple to fix 
rachms, | + CIR 
This Compoſition borrows its Name from the Lemon- 
peel, which does not communicate much Virtue to it. 
e purgative and eſſential Ingredients thereof are the 
Kenna, Turbith, Diacrydium, and Seed of Violets. 
Tabelle Purgantes Jacobi le Mort. R. Semmis Ze- 
Warie, Coralline aa ziij. Radicis Jalap 3 il. Diacrydii 3j. 
ercurii Dulcis 2 j. Sacchari Albiſſimi in aqua vel in- 


5 ml ener ad tabellarum confiſtentiam cocti Ibj. Fiant 


The Semen Contra Vermes, the Coralline, muſt be 
IT, together; the Diacrydium by itſelf, and the 
r e 
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ed together 3 and the Diacrydium by itſelf, then it ſhall: 
the Manna, and the Honey of Roſes muſt be 


common Water, over the Fire, ſtraining the 


hich will be known by dipping a Spatula into 
, _— it out immediately; for if the Sugar is done 


two Drachms to an Ounce and a half. 


Virtues.— Theſe Tabelle purge particularly the Breaſt, 
they are preſcribed alſo for the Maladies of the Brain. —. 


ter of a Grain of Mercurius 


by haltening its Operation, and hindering it from griping, 


their Acrimony; therefore thoſe Tabellæ ſhould be re- 


Be. Turbith, Rhabar- 
bari, za 3x, Hermodactylorum 5 j, Diacrydii 5 l, Seminis 


tis Compoſition are the Turbith, Rhubarb, Hermo- 


 Ued Lemon-peel, Gum Adraganth, and Seed of Vio- 


Mercurius Dulcis by itſelf „ mixing. then all together 
afterwards and boiling the Sugar in ſeven ot eigtt 
Ounces of Infuſion or diſtilled Water of Tanſy ta che 
Conſiſtence of a ſolid Electuary; take it then off the. Hire, 


and when half cold mix the Powders with it, throwits 


the Matter afterwards,” while yet hot, on Paper anointed 
with Oil of Sweet Almonds; and having extended it 
With à Roller, it mult be cut into Lozenge. 

Virlues.— Theſe Tabelle purge gently; kill and expel 
the Worms, and reſiſt. Putrefaction.— The Daſe is from 


+} - 


The purgative Ingredients . of . theſe. Tabelle are 
the Jalap, Diacrydium, and . Mercurius | Dulcis, Two 
Drachms of theſe Tabellz contain of Jalap two Grains 
and a half; of Diacrydium a Grain and a fourth of Grain 
and of Mercurius Dulcis a little leſs than half a Grain. 
Half an Ounce contains five Grains of Jalap; two Grains 
and a half of Diacrydium, and about two Thirds of a 
Grain of Mercurius Dulcis.— Six Drachms contain ſeven 
Grains and a half of Jalap, three Grains and three Quar- 
ters of a Grain of Diacrydium; and a Grain and 4 ar- 
\Gray Dulcis. — 4n Ounce contains 
ten Grains of Jalap, five Grains of Diacrydium; and a! 


Grain and the two Thirds of a Grain of Mercurius Dulcis. 


Ten Drachms contains twelve Grains and a half of Jalap, 
fix Grains and a Quarter of a Grain of Diacrydium; two. 
Grains and the twelfth Part of a Grain of, Mercurius 
Dulcis, — An Ounce and a half contains fifteen Grains of 
Jalap; ſeven Grains and a half of Diacrydium ; and, twc 
Grains and a half of Mercurius Dulcis _© 

Tabellæ Contra Vermes. Ri. Rhei Electi, Seminis Contra. 
Vermes, Citri Hundati, Portulace, Caulicum, Geniſte.; da 


d.two. 


„„ 


ij. Auilæ Albæ 3 ij. Sacchari Albiſſimi g xvi. cum niucagine 


Gummi Tragacanthi in aqua naphe extratta, fiant Tabelle. 
The Rhubarb and Seeds muſt be pounded together; 
the Mercurius Dulcis by itſelf, and the ſuperfine Sugar 


by itſelf : The Powder muſt be mixed together with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Mucilage of Gum Adraganth,, 


extracted in Water of Flowers of Oranges,; then à ſolid 


| Paſte ſhall be made by beating the whole Mixture a long 


while in a Marble Mortar with a wooden, Peſtle; and of 
thatPaſte ſhall be formed Rotulæ which muſt be put to dry. 
. Virtues. — Theſe Tabellz kill the Worms in the Body. 
The Doſe is from one Drachm to ſix. 5 


Though the Mercurius Dulcis be one of the moſt eſ- 
ſential Drugs of this Compoſition; it ſhould not be in- 
troduced, notwithſtanding, in a Remedy which is chew- 
ed, and remains for ſome Time in the Mouth before it 
be ſwallowed ; for the Mercurius Dulcis can be ſeparated 
from it by its Weight, and faſtening to the Teeth ſhake 


them. To avoid this Accident, the Tabellæ muſt be 


reduced into a liquid Paſte, and taken as a Bolus. 
Tabellæ Cachecticæ Ant. d Aquin, R. Diaphoretici Mi- 


neralis, Oculorum Cancrorum praparatorum a a 3. Mar- 


garitarum præparatorum 3 ij. Salis Martis 31s. Olei Cin- 
namomi Stillatitii, Gutt. ij. Sacchari optimi pulverati Z viij. 


cum Mucagine Gummi Tragacanthi, in aqua naphe extracta, 


fiant Tabelle. _ | 


The Mineral Diaphoretick, the Crab's Eyes prepar'd, 
the Pearls prepar'd, the Salt of Mars, and the Sugar, 


KAAAatfter they have been pounded, ſhall be mixed together in 
Tabelle de Citro. —Take ſix Scruples of Senna, five 


a Marble-Mortar, adding to it the diſtilled Oil of Cinna- 


mon; and incorporating the whole Mixture with a ſuffi- 


cient Quantity of the Mucilage of Gum Adraganth, ex- 
tracted in Water of Orange-Flowers, to make a ſolid 
Paſte, which muſt be beaten a long while, and of which 
are formed Rotulæ, of two Drachms each.  * 
Virtues. — Theſe Rotulæ raiſe the Obſtructions of the 
Spleen, of the Matrice, and of the other Viſcera they 
are preſcribed in the Cachexy, the Green Sickneſs, the 
Difficulty of Urine, and the hypochondriacal Maladies. 
The Doſe is a whole Rolula, „% 
Tabellæ de Croco Martis fimplices. B. Croci Martis a- 
perientis, 3 j. Cinnamomi, 3 ij. Saccbari Albifſimi, 5 iv. 
cum mucagine Gummi Tragacanthi in aqua naphe extrafa, 
fiant Tabellæ ponderis Dragmarum duarum, in umbra ſic- 
cande. | " 
The Crocus Martis muſt be ground on the Porphyry, 
till it be reduced into an impalpable Powder; and after 
the Cinnamon and Sugar have been pulveriſed ſeparately, 
all the Powders muſt be mixed in a ſufficient Quantity cf 
Mucilage of Gum Adraganth, to be reduced into a ſol. d 
e . Paſte, 


«„ mo 


ji 
{ 
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Paſte, whereof are formed Tabellæ of two Drachms each. 
- Firtues. — Theſe Tabelle raiſe the Obſtructions, pro- 
voke the Menſes, and are preſeribed for the Green-Sick- 
neſs. The Doſe is a whole Tabella. 8 
TFabelli de Croco' Martis compoſite. Bi. Croct Martis a- 
perientis, 3 j. G. Cinnamomi Acutiſſimi, Rhubarbari electi, 


 Recularum Bryonie, Croci, aa 3 jj. Sacchari Abiſſimi in 


aqua Arthemifie ſoluti & in Electuarium ſolidum cocti, 
5 ix. funt Tabelle, | 

Virtus. — Theſe Tabellæ are proper to raiſe the Ob- 
ſtructions, and provoke the Menſes. The Doſe is 
from 4 Drachm to half an Ounce. 

Eneriet Tabelle, Take Emetick Tartar, Powder of 
Liquorice, and Starch, of each two Ounces ; and half a 
Pound of white Sugar; pound each Ingredient ſeparately, 
and mix them afterwards exactly together in a Marble 
Mortar, and incorporate them with a ſufficient Quantity 
of Mucilage of Gum Adraganth to make a ſolid Paſte, 
which maſt be beaten a long while with a wooden Peſtle; 
and to be formed afterwards into ſmall Tabella or Ro- 
tulæ, each weighing half a Drachm. | 

Virtues. — These Tabellæ purge gently upwards, and 


ſometimes downwards. The Doſe is from a Tabella 


to two. 


= Each Tabella contains to the utmoſt ſix Grains of E- 


metick Tartar. That Compoſition could be render 'd 
ſtill more vomitive, if inſtead of Emetick Tartar, one 


was to employ the Powder of Algaroth. Thoſe Tabellæ 
are agreeable to eat; the Liquorice, Starch, and Sugar, 
| ſerves to ſweeten the Emetick Tartar, and make it go 
down; but if the Remedy was to excite a too violent Vo- 
miting, the Patient ſhould take ſome Spoonfuls of fat 


Broth, or of Oil of ſweet Almonds. 


Tabelle Mercuriales. B. Panaces Mercurialis, 3 v. 
Cinnamomi Acutiſſimi, Ireos Florentie, Zingiberis, Ja 3]. 
Saccbari Albi, 3 iv. | 


The Ginger, Cinnamon, and Iris, muſt be pounded 


together; and the Sugar by itſelf; mixing afterwards all 
the Powders with the mercurial Panacea in a Marble- 
Mortar; and corporifying that Mixture with a ſufficient 
Quantity of the Mucilage of Gum Adraganth, beating 

it 2 long while with a wooden Peſtle, till it be reduced 
into a one Paſte, to form of it ſmall Lozenges or Ro- 


tules, each of them to weigh a Drachm. 


Virtues. — Theſe Tabellæ excite the Salivation . and 


are given to thoſe of a hard Conſtitution, and that can- 


not be moved by the common Remedies. 
Tabelle Pectorales D. Gendron Abbatis. H. Hordei in- 
tegri, 1b. 1. Uvarum paſſarum mundatarum, 5 iv. Liqui- 


 ritiz raſe & contuſæ, 3 jj. Seminis aniff, 3 j. Caryophyl- 
Los, No. XIV. | | 


Boil the Pound of whole Barley, after it has been well 
waſhed and cleanſed in a ſufficient Quantity of common 
Water, till it burſts; then add to the Decoction the 
Raiſins ſtoned, the Liquorice ſcraped and bruiſed, the 


| Anniſeed, and the Cloves bruiſed ; and when the whole 


Mixture ſhall have boiled ſufficiently, ſtrain the Decoc- 


tion with Expreſſion ; and in the Colature put the Sugar 


to boil over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of a ſolid E- 


lectuary, ftirring the Matter continually with a wooden 
Spatula, when it begins to thicken, leſt it ſhould ſtick at 
the Bottom of the Baſon; then pour it on a Marble, or 


Paper anointed with Oil of ſweet Almonds ; and having 


extended the Matter with a Roller, cut it afterwards into 


Lozenges, which mult be kept in a Box, in a dry Place. 

_ Virtues. — Theſe Tabellæ are proper to ripen a Cold, 
to ſoften the Acrimony of the Seroſities which fall from 
the Brain, and to help Expectoration.——The Doſe is 


from a Drachm to half an Ounce, or as much as the 
Patient thinks proper. Foy 


T heſe Tabellæ are difficult to make, becauſe of the 
great Quantity of Mucilage produced by a Pound of 


Barley; for that Mucilage growing thick in boiling, 
| Ricks eaſily to the Baſon, and burns, if the Fire be a lit- 
tle too ſtrong ; or if one 1 to ſtir the Matter as it 


ſhould. The Virtue and Goodneſs of thoſe Tabellæ, 
conſiſts chiefly in the Mucilage of the Barley ; for it em- 
baraſſes by its ramous Parts the Point of the acrimonious 
Salts, and thickening the Seroſity, hinders it from 
making as much Impreſſion as it would on the Breaſt 
the Raiſins, Liquorice, and Anniſeed are pectoral, like- 
wiſe, and becomes very well that Compoſition. The 
PM 


One of thoſe Lozenges is put to melt in the Mouth 
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{mall Quantity of Cloves which enters it « 
a very great Effect, and much leſs that wv : 
are diſſipated in boiling ;- therefore if that e Part 
trenched, it would be no Detriment to the Tabella We 
they are uſed, it is proper to leave them to difloly, = 
in the Mouth, that their Mucilage may inſenſibly. Gently. 
the Conducts which lead to the Breaſt, "met 
Tabelle de Althea ſimplices, vel Papales : 
radicis Althee recenter extrafte, 3 Jv. Sacchari alk; 
aqua roſarum ſoluti & cocti Ib. 1. G. | 5 
Fong e fan Tabelle, fem- 
You muſt boil in Water the Roots of Alt * 
mallows, till they be ſoft; taking og = . 
of the Decoction, beating them in a Marble Mor . 
ſtraining them through a Sieve turn'd upſide He: 3 
extract the Pulp. Then boil the Sugar in ſix 41 w 
Ounces of Roſe Water, till it be reduced to thec oO 
ence of a ſolid Electuary; taking it then of _ 
and having mixed with it the Althea, Place it a X af 
a very flow Fire to dry the Matter, ſtirring it K. * 
and when it has acquired a reaſonable Conſiſtence 5 x 
it = his: anointed with Oil of ſweet Hs 
extending 1 | ing it | 
La 'S t with a Roller, and TY it afterwards into 
Virtues, — Theſe Lozenges are proper to 
blunt the Acrimony of the kN N 


ſities which fall on the Breaſt, and to help Expectoration. 


Tabellæ of Althæa can alſo be made . i 
with Sugar in Powder, reduced into a n 5 
Mortar, with a ſufficient Quantity of Pulp of Althæ x 
whereof are formed Paſtilles or Rotules ; which DH 
wards are put to dry. | | e 


thee, 5 jj. Seminis Papaveris albi, Ireos florentiæ, Linuri. 
tie, Pulveris Diatragacanthi frigidi, za 7 jj. Mak 
Albifſimi in agua roſarum cocti, Ib. j. fiant Tabelle, ö. 4 

The Iris, Liquorice, and Seed of Poppies, muſt N 
pounded together, and the Powder mixed afterwards 
with that of Diatragacanthi frigidi; boiling the Sugar 
afterwards, to the Conſiſtence of Sugar of Roſes; ind 
mixing 1n it, when taken off the Fire, the Pulp, then 
the Powder to make of it a ſolid Paſte, which ſhall be ex- 


tended on an oiled Paper, and cut into Lozenges, 


_ Virtues. — Theſe Tabellæ are good for an inveterate 
Cough, for the Aſthma, and the Ulcers of the Lungs : 
About a Drachm of them is put to melt in the Mouth, 
If two Drachms of Magiſtery of Sulphur were added 
to the Compoſition of theſe Tabellæ, they would be more 
proper for the Ulcers of the Lungs, and for the Aſthma, 
Theſe Tabellz can alſo be made without Fire, by mixing 
the Powders with pulveriſed Sugar, incorporating the 
whole Mixture in a Marble Mortar, with a ſufficient 
Quantity of Pulp of Althea, to be reduced into a folid 
Maſs, whereof Paſtilles or Rotulæ are formed. Theſe 
Rotulæ can be render'd more deterſive, by adding a 
Scruple of Flowers of Benzoin to the Compoſition, 


Tabelle Diaſulphuris. Bi. Magiſterii ſulphuris, 3j. 


Gummi Arabici, 3 jj. Ireos forentiæ, 3 j. Sacchari Abit. 
ni, 3. omnia pulverata, & mixta cum |. g. mucilagins 
Gummi Tragacantbi in aqua florum papaveris Rheadss ex- 
tracti, fiat maſſa ex qua formentur Tabelle, vel Rotule. 

Virtues —Theſe Tabellz are proper for the Aſthma, 
for an inveterate cold, to looſen the thick Phlegms, and 
to cleanſe the Ulcers of the Lungs and of the Breaſt — 
A Drachm of it is left to melt in the Mouth. 
Tabelle ſeu Rotulæ pectorales Citrine, Al. Inf. 
B. Looch ſani & experti, pulveris ſpecierum Diarbi- 
don abbatis, ta 3 8, ſucci Glycyrrhize, florum 8 ulphi- 
ris, aa 3 j. Benzoini, Radicis ireos florentiæ aa 9 jj. Cui 
orientalis, Balſami ſulphuris aniſati, aa j. Sacchars albi 
3 _ feniculi diſſoluti 3 xvj. Miſce & fiant Tabelle ſe# 

tule. | 

The Sugar, Benzoin, Saffron, and Iris, muſt be 
pounded each ſeparately, and the Powders mixed u. 
that of the Species Diarrhodon Abbatis, and the Flouef 
of Sulphur ; the Juice of Liquorice ſhall be melted in 


ſome Fennel Water to reduce it to the Conſiſtence of | 


Honey, and afterward mixed with the Balſam of Sulphur 
and a ſufficient Quantity of Fennel-Water to make à eo 
Paſte, which muſt be beaten a long while in 4 Marble 


Mortar, to be formed afterwards into Tabell of 4 


Tabelle de Althea Compoſite. Bi. Pulpe Rade 4. © 
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_ hick ate to be put to dry. Wo 1 
g ee bet Tabellæ help Expectoration, ſoften 
4, Acrimony of the Breath in looſening the Phlegm, 
on facilitate Reſpiration ; They are uſed for the Aſth- 
ma, for an inveterate-Cough, for the Phthiſick and Pleu- 


11s Magnanimitatis. N;. Pulpe Piſtaciorum, radi- 
_ ie: Conſerve florum Roriſmariui, confec- 
cum Ambra &- Ma ſc ho parat, ia 3 NN 
erinorum & Hepatum, 3 jj. ſeminis Eruce, 
incorum, momi minoris, Radicis Ga- 


, Cinmnamonmi, Macis, Ambræ 


the Seed of Eruca, the Reins of Scinc, the ſmall Car- 
the Galanga, the Cloves, the Cinnamon, and 
| de pounded: together; the Muſk by it- 
l, and the Ambergreaſe by itſelf; mixing afterwards 


Confe&ion Alkermes, and the Powder; and the Mix- 
wre being thrown afterwards, while yet hot, on a Paper 
anointed with Oil of ſweet Almonds, ſhall be cut into 


Lozenges. . | 1 
— —Theſe Tabellæ are proper to ſtrengthen the 
Stomach, and the Brain, to rejoice the Heart, to provoke 


The Doſe is from a Drachm to three, 2 = 

Jabells Cardiac. Bi. Sacchari Albiſimi in aqua florum 
frantiorum cafti, tb. j. Confectionis Alkermes perfect, 5 j. 
(rticis exterioris citri receutss minutiſimꝭ inci, Antimonii 
Diapborenici, aa 3 ij. Olei Cinnomomi ſtillatitii pauco ſac- 


Heart, and reſiſt Corruption. ty 
Tabelle Lithontbriptice fernelii reformatæ. B. Sanguinis 
bini preparati, F js. Oculorum cancri præparat. 5 ſs. 
lin Apii, Aparagi, Urticæ, Saxifragiæ, Bruſci, Pe- 
mſlini, Oeimi, aa 3 jj. Radicum pri, Cofti, Gummi 
Iragacanthi, Cbamædryos, Spicænardi, aa 3 j. Cardamo- 
ni, Macis, Zingiberis aa 3 fS. Sacchari in agua parieta- 
mia colt, Ib, \ij. flant Tabells, S. A I 
Virtues. — Theſe Tabellæ are proper to attenuate the 
Stone, the Gravel, and the Phlegm, and to expel them 
by Urine.— The Dofe is from a Drachm to three. 
Tabells of white Poppies. Put what Quantity you pleaſe 
of Syrup of white Poppies, newly prepared, to boil over 


3 it is half cold, cut it into Lozenges, to be kept for 


Virtues, — Theſe Lozenges provoke Sleep. The 
Di is from half a Drachm to ſix Drachms. Ts 
Cuminative Tabellæ or Rotulz. — Take à Drachm 
ad a half of the carminative Oil of A. Mynficht ; Cinna- 
non, Cloves, of each half a Scruple ; and fixteen 
Ounces of the beſt Sugar, which muſt be pounded, as 
las the Cinnamon and the Cloves, and mixed after- 
Wards with the Oil, and a ſufficient Quantity of the 
Gaminative Water of A. Mynficht, to make a Mals, 
Viich muſt be beaten a long while in a Marble Mortar, 
Au formed into Lozenges or Rotules, according 
Virtues, — Theſe Lozenges diſſipate Flatuoſities, or 
Node and ſtrengthen ho Stomach.——The Doſe is 
m a Drachm to half an Ounce. 
\ Tabelle Roborantes, Renodæi. Kt. Specierum Eleftuarii 
os *. frigidi, 3. Roſs Eboris, 29. Offis e 


8 
Found together the Raſpings of Ivory, and of Hart's- 


bom and mix that Powder with that of Diamargariti 
4 then put half a Pound of the beſt Sugar to boil 
bout to Ounces of Roſe Water, to the Conſiſtence 


PHARMACK 
Doſe is what Quantity the Parient pleaſes 
_ cient; Quantity of Mucilage of Gum Ad 


Kuta, Guit. iv. Sacchari Cryſtallini, Ib. j. 


mixed afterwards with 


matici roſati, Diaireos fimplicis aa 3 fs. Thuris, 


the Seed; and to reſiſt the Corruption of the Humours. | 
: 5 | ſelf; mix thoſe Powders with thoſe 


chars pulverato ' excepti Gutt. jjj. Fiant ex arte Tabellæ ad 
wb? Wl Th 5 15 e be kept in a Box in a dry Place. 
Virtus. Theſe Tabellz rejoice and ſtrengthen the 


a low Fire, to the Confiftence of Sugar of Roſes, and 


of folid Electuary; take it off the Fire, and 2 
be half cold, mix exactly the Powders with it. —— 
anointed with Oil of ſweet Almonds, and cutting it into 
Lozenges, to be kept in a Box in a dry Nac. 
Virtues, — Theſe Tabellz reſtore the Strength e« 
hauſted after a long Malady, help. the Digeſtion, and 
rebit the Malignity of the Humours.— The. Doſe is 


from a Drachm to two. . oats 4:1 
theſe Tabellz without. Fire, 


Il it be wanted to make 


the Sugar having been pounded, and the Powder m 
with it, that Mixture muſt be_incorporated with. a, — 
CUT anth, extract - 
ed in Roſe Water, to make of it a P ſts, 
formed Tabellz or Rotulz. SP OP 7 
Tabelle Mitbridaticæ, preſervantes. Rr. Mirbridatij, 
35. Raſuræ cornu cervi, ſeminis citri mandati, forum ſul- 
Phuris, Radicis Zedoariz, aa 3 j. fs. Caphure, 5 3. Or 


leorum ſuccini rectiſcati, Angelice aa I ſs. Caryopbillorum, 


The Roots, Seed, and Hartſhorn muſt be pounded. 
together; and the Sugar and Camphire 5 
th the Mithridate, the Flower of 
Sulphur, and the Oil, with a ſufficient Quantity of the 
Muctlage of Gum Adraganth extracted in Roſe Water, 


to form Tabellæ or Rotluz, S. A. 


FJirtues. —Theſe Tabellz are an Antidote againſt the | 
Plague, and againſt an infected Air, and the Malignity 
2 the Humours.— The Doſe is from a Drachm to 
 Tabelle ſeu Rotule Catarrbales Calide. A. Mynkebt, 
R. Pulveris ſpecierum Diamoſchi dulcis, n | 
5 v. 
pounded- together, 
and the Sugar by it- 


of Diamoſchi dulcis, 
Diamire, Aromat. Roſat. and Diaireos , incorporate that 


Mixture in a Marble Mortar, with Water of Betony to 


chis, ſuccini Albi, Cornu cervi, aa 2 j. Saccbari albi, 
Let the Succin and Hartſhorn be 
the Maſtich and Oliban together; 


make a ſolid Paſte of it, whereof are formed Tabellz or 


Rotulz, which muſt be anointed ſlightly, after they have 
been dried from the Sun, with Oil of Cloves. They muſt 


Virtues.— Theſe Tabellæ purge the Brain, and diſſi- 
pate the ſuperfluous Humidities thereof by Perſpiration. 
Ihe Doſe is from half a Drachm to two Drachms. 
 Tabellz ſeu Rotuls Catarrhales Frigide, A. Myn/icht. 
Bi. Seminis Papaveris Albi Contuſi Fiv. Siliquarum Pa- 
paveris Albi Craſſiuſculi Inciſarum Fij. 5 
Cut coarſely the Heads of the Poppies, bruiſe the 
Seed, and put them in a Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, pour- 
ing upon = the Waters of Tuſſilage and Scabioſe, 
till the Matter ſoaks ſufficiently in it ; cover the Cucur- 
bite and leave the whole in a warm Digeſtion for about 
two Days; adapt afterwards a Receiver to it, Jute the 
Joints, and put the Liquor to diſtil at a Sand-heat : 
Diſſolve in the diſtilled Water the Maſtich very well 
ded, boil ſlightly the Mixture, and having filtrated 
it, mix the filtrated Liquor with eighteen Ounces of the 


beſt Sugar; make them boil together over a flow Fire to 
the Conſiſtence of a ſolid Electuary; and when the 


Matter is half cold, pour it on a Marble rubbed over 
with ſome Powder of Starch; and having left it to ex- 
tend itſelf ſufficiently, cut it afterwards into Lozenges to 
be kept in a dry Place, EE EA MEE 

Virtues. —Theſe Tabellæ are proper for the Catarrhs 
which proceed from an acrimonious and ſubtle Seroſity; 


which is known at the Head being very hot, the Eyes | 


red, and the Saliva ſalt, or bitter, the whole attended 
with Fever. The Doſe is from one Drachm to three. 
Op IAT ES, CoxrECTIOxSs, and ELECTUARIES. 
The Name of Opiate was antiently given but to liquid 


Compoſitions, where Opium was introduced; but at 


preſent it is given to ſeveral Eleckuaries where there 1s 


no Opium. —The Names of Confection, and of Electuary, 


denote very near the ſame Thing : The firſt comes from 
conficere, which ſignifies to accompliſh or perfect; and 


the laſt ſignifies confectio rerum elettarum ; therefore we 


ſay electarium, as well as eleftuarium. Theſe three Pre- 


parations have Conſiſtences very much like that of Ho- 
ney; 
Dey, 


and are compoſed of Powders, Pulps, Sugar, Ho- 
and Liquors: They are adminiſtered , 
; | | ey 


| 
| 
| 


They have been invented by the Antients for ſeveral" 
Reatons;] as to correct the too violent Action of ſome 
Remedies; to excite and increaſe the Virtues of ſome 
others, to unite by Mixture and Fermentation the 
Qualities of the Mixts, that they may form a more 
erfect Compoſitum; that the Remedies may be kept 
nger, to put them in a Condition to be eaſier and 
ſooner taken, without the Patient being obliged to wait 
for the Preparation. | J. true 
Diacodium Compoſitum Meſfoe. R. Syrupi Papavoris 
Albi Ib j. Trochiſcorum Ramiſh, 56, Hypociſtidos, Myrrhe, 


Croci, Balauſtiorum aa 3j. | 

The Balauſtes, Saffron, the Troches and Hypociſtes 
are pounded together, and the Myrrhe by itſelf; then 
a'l the Powders are mixed with the Syrup of Poppies 
made a little warm, for an Opiate to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues.— This Opiate is proper to ſtop and often 
the Catarrhes, the Looſeneſs, and the Hemorrhages. — 
The Doſe is from two Scruples to three Drachms. 8 

Requies Nicolai Myrepſi. R. Roſarum Rubrarum, 
Violarum aa 3 iij, Opii, Seminis Hyoſcyami, Papaveris Albi, 


Intibi, Lactucæ, Portulace Phllii, Corticis Radicis 


Mandragor, Nucis Moſchate, Cinnamomi, Zingiberis aa 
356. Sacchari Candi 3j, Trium Santalorum, Spodii, Gummi 


FTragacanthi aa Gr. v. Technice fiat pulvis uſui reponendus, 


vel cum Fulepo Roſato paretur Opiata. 1 WET 
Fach of theſe Ingredients ſhall be pounded in parti- 


cular, viz. the Spodium or burnt Ivory, Sugar-candy and 


Gum Adraganth, and all the other Drugs together; 


and having mixed all the Powders, that Mixture muſt be 


kept for. Uſe, or reduced into an Opiate with three 


Times as much of Julep of Roſes reduced to the Con- 


ſiſtence of a thick Syrup. 85 
Viritues. —It is proper to provoke S 
Pains, to ſtrengthen and ſtop the Blood. — The Doſe of 
the Powder is from half a Scruple to two Scruples; and 


 thatof the Opiate from two Scruples to eight. It is ap- 


plied on the Temples in violent Fevers to appeaſe the 
Head ac. | 


Ihe narcotick Ingredients which enter. this Compo 


ſition. are the Opium, the Seed of Hen-bane, and the 


Bark of the Root of Mandragora, —Half a Scruple of 
pelus: It is good for the windy Colick, and the Worms; 
tain of Opium, of Seed of Hen-bane, and of the Bark 

of the Root of Mandragora, of each three Quarters of a 


the Powder, or two Scruples of the Opiat Requies, con- 


Grain. A Scruple of the Powder ; or three Scruples of 
the Opiate contains of Opium, of Seed of Hen-bane, and 
of the Bark of the Root of Mandragora, of each a Grain 


and a half. Half a Drachm of the Powder ; or fix Scru- 


ples of the Opiate contains of Opium, of the Seed of 


 Hen-bane, and of the Bark of the Root of Mandragora, 
of each two Grains and a Quarter of a Grain. Two 


Scruples of the Powder, or eight Scruples of the Opiate, 
contains of Opium, of Seed of Hen-bane, and of the 


Bark of the Root of Mandragora, of each three Grains. 


Antidotum Afyncitum, Aftuarii, R Opii 3vi. Myr- 
rhe zv. I. Piperis Nigri, Seminis Petroſelini aa Zv. 


Opii, Sinapeos aa 5 Is. Schenanthi 3iy. Amomi, Styracis 
Calamites aa ij. Magmatis Hedyctoi Iv. Caſſie Ligneæ, 


Piperis Albi, Seminis Sezeleos aa iv. © 
The Peppers, Seeds, Amomum, Schænantum, and 
Caſſia Lignea, muſt be pounded together; and the 
Myrrb, Storax, and the Troches of Hedyctoi, together; 
the Opium mult be cut in ſmall Pieces, and pounded in a 
Braſs Mortar with a little Honey to reduce it into a 

Paſte; mixing that Paſte with ſixteen Ounces of ſkum- 
med Honey, and incorporating the Powders in that 

Mixture, to make of them all an Opiate, to be kept in 
a Pot well covered, for Uſe. | | 

Virtues. —This Opiate is proper to reſiſt the Malignity 

of the Humours, and to appeaſe Pains : It is uſed for 


the Epilepſy, Phrenſy, and the Tooch-ach ; for the 


_ contagious Maladies, an inveterate Cough, and to pro- 
voke Sleep. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 
This Preparation is an Opiate whereof Actuarius is 
the Author. The Name of Ahncritum, which ſignifies 
none: ſuch, was given to it, to expreſs its great Virtues, — 
In a Scruple of this Opiate there is little leſs than a Grain 
ot Opium. In wo Scruples, about a Grain and a half; 
and in two. Drachms, two Grains and a half. | 
Theriaca Andromachi, R. Trochiſcorum Scilliticorum 
1bſs. Viperinarum, Hedycroi, Piperis Longi, Opii aa iij. 


_ F 
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Seminis Buniados, Scordii, Opobalſami, vel Suse 
nucis Maſchatæ, Cinnamomi, Agarici 
dice, Diflammi Cretici, Radicis Pentaplylli, 7; 


Jeep, to appeaſe. 


Iridis Flerentie, Reſerum Rubrarum;! Suti © 


IOrrbizg 
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Myr rhæ Trogladiticæ, Olibaui, Terebenthin Ss. 1 
Amomi Racemoſi, Radicum Gentianæ Acori Veri 43). 
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Turpentine and Apobalſamum, without the FaY 
that the Gums and Juices ſhould prove an Obſtacle Fo 
— whe cron ſince on the contrary, they inde 
y their Glutinoſity a too great Diſſipation of the #141 
Parts of the As I t! 1 85 5 ' * _ 
Put the Honey and Spaniſh Wine in a large . 
over a middling Fire, and 2 the Honey: ＋ 
diffolved, ſtrain it through a Sieve; boil gently the Co- 
lature to. the Conſiſtence of a thick Syrup ; then take 
the Baſon off the Fire, and mix with the Matter, when 
half cold, the Powders by degrees, then the Opoballs 
mum or Oil of Nutmegs, and the Turpentine which 
muſt have been liquified together over a ſlow Fire 
agitating the Mixture for a conſiderable Time with 2 
wooden Spatula till it be quite cold. This Preparation 
will be. the Therzach or Andromachus, which muſt be 
kept in a Pot well covered; taking Care to ſtir it from 
Time to Time, to excite the Fermentation thereof, | 
Virtues.— This Opiate or Antidote is proper aozinſt al 
Sorts of contagious Maladies, againft, the Plague, ma: 
lignant Fevers, and the Small Pox; the Bite of a vene- 
mous Beaſt, the Poiſon of Hemplock, and of the Na. 
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for the Aſthma, the intermittent Fevers, the Palſy, Apo- 
plexy, Epilepſy, Lethargy, and the Hiſtericks; while 
new it provokes Sleep, becauſe the Opium is predomi- 
nant; and then it is good to ſtop the Hemorrhages, 
and the Looſeneſs ; but when it grows. old, it loſes 
that ſomniferous Quality, becauſe the viſcous Parts of 
the Opium have been rarified and exhaled by Fermen- 
tation, ſo that they are no longer capable of ſuſpending 
or moderating the Motion of the animal Spirits in the 


Brain, which was neceſſary to provoke Sleep. Ile r 
' Doſe of the Theriack, is from a Scruple to a Drachm. 
Anaromacbus, Phyſician of the Emperor Nero, watt: # 
ing to refine on the Mithidrate, about 400 Years after the 0 
Romans had put it in Uſe, invented this Compoſition, } 
and deſcribed it in elegiack Verſes, under the Name of 0 
Galene, i. e. Tranquil, becauſe thoſe who were attacked 0 
with the Plague, with the Bites of venemous Beaſts, and 1 
ſeveral other dangerous Accidents, were eaſed. by taking | M 
this Remedy. A long while afterwards Nicander, a1 ri 
Greek Phyſician and Poet, gave it the Name of Theriadb, | M 
which Name it has retained ever ſince, It comes fron , ,, 
the Greek die, which ſignifies a ferocious Beaſt, either | 
becauſe the Viper enters it, or becauſe the Compot0 N 
is proper to cure the Bites, or Stings of venemous Bealts. tro 
Old Theriacle is preferable to the new, to reſiſt Ve- | 
nom, becauſe its Parts are ſubtilized and exalted by Fer 45 
mentation, and rendered capable to diſſolve and fal! 31 
the Congelations formed in the Blood, or oth! * 1 
mours, either by the Bites or Stings of venomous 1 | 
or by other coagulating Poiſons, or by the infected All, Ver 
or by a too great Quantity of Acids which may chance 00 
to be in the Body. Old Theriacle is allo preferable 10 * 
the new, to ſtrengthen the Brain and the Stomach, 5 80 
to provoke. Perſpiration, becauſe in a long Fermentall - ® 
there have been formed ſeveral ſubtle Parts, p'9p® 
produce that Effect. wow 0 Viners i J 
It would be more proper to employ dried 5 fare f 
the Theriacle inſtead of the Troches; one could allo 3 
the Trouble of preparing the Troches of Squill; the 1 


1 


; riacle found in the Shops, is a poiſonous Medicine, made 
t with an ignorant and avaricious Hand. EEE 
5 Therigca Reformata, A Daquin. Bi. Truncorum Viperi- 
8 trum ficcorum cum Cordibus & Hepatibus, Ib. j. Pulpæ 
Ie ciliticæ, extracti opii Thebaici, aa lb. G. Radium Contra- 
i herbe, Angelice, Valeriane majoris, Meu Athamantici, 
| Centianæ, Ariſtoloc hiæ tenuts, Coſti, Nardi Indice, Cin- 
4 nmoni, Olei nucis Moſchate per Expreſſionem extracti, 
Ie Coci, difamni Cretici, folii Indi, Scordii, Calaminthe 
pr Montane, Poli Montani Lutei, Chamepityos, . Comarum 
a (entaurii_minoris && Hyperici, florum Stæchadis Arabice, 
** Granorum Amomi racemoſi, &  Cardamomi minoris, ſemi- 
4 ms Petroſelini Macedonici, Ameos, Seſeleos Maſſilienſis, 
95 MVyrrhe Trogloditice, aa Z iv. Refine Styracis electæ Pu- 
| nifme, Opoponacis, Sagapeni, Caſtorei, da 3 ij. Extrafti 
ak Mellagines Granorum Funiperi, lb. xxxv. 5 i. Vini Mal- 
bh Witct, F ix. fiat ex arte Theriaca. a 
0 Virtues, — This Theriacle has the ſame Virtues as the 
ts. other, but operates with more Efficacy. The Doſe is 
Ve- from half a Scruple to a Drachm. ON 

ver Iheriacg Diateſſaron, Mefoe. Bi. Radicum Gentiane, 
5 inftolchie Rotundæ, Baccharum Lauri, Myrrhe electæ, 
Hu: Fj Mellis optimi deſpumati, Ib. ij. fat ex arte E- 
ats, Guarium, „„ Ir RN | | 

Air Virtues. —This Theriacle is good againſt the Bites of 
80 "omous Beaſts, againſt the Epilepſy, the Convulſions, 
e to ick, to expel the After-Birth, to provoke the Menſes, 
and ſtrengthen the Stomach; —— The Doſe is from a 
ation dauple to a Drachm. | | | CT a 
er to Nete, That Diateſſeron ſignifies a Compoſition of four 
95 gs. — This Theriacle is alſo called the Treacle of the 
ers m or; becauſe it is made at a little Expence, and in a 
12 ort Time. e ee 

K Elauorium Orvietanum Frederici Haſfinani. B. Ra- 
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de Pulp thereof newly extracted would have as much 


Wuerde che Aſſemblage of a great Number of 

The u of different Kinds and Virtues; which tho' 

2 m ill appropriated, produce, notwithſtanding, all 
e 


together 7 


e Drugs, which muſt be either hurtful or 


dleſs; as the Agarick, the Juice of Liquorice, the 
— ontick, the Pentaplyllum, Caſſia Lignea, Turpentine, 

labathrum, Hypaiſtis, Acacia, Gum Arabick, Terra 
_— and the Chalcitis. I find, likewiſe, that too 
oy 0 zum is introduced into it, for the narcotick 
oy 61 not the moſt to be eſteemed in the Theriacle , 
100” eaierial Quality is required in it, which con- 
"Pp its ſubtle and exalted Parts. . | 
Bur, however, though this Compoſition be mi 

-4 in Medicine, either for its Antiquity, or the Ef- 
feds it has produced; it ſeems to me, that a more effi · 
:cious Remedy could be prepared with a ſmall Number 
of the moſt efſential Drugs it contains, choſen and mix- 


on being at the Trouble and Expence of making ſo 
lage and ſo embaraſſing a Preparation; for it happens 
yer often that certain Drugs which enter the Prepara- 
ton of the Tberiacle, are good for a Conſtitution, and 
contrary to another; for it is difficult to appropriate for 
Al the Maladies, where the Theriacle is adminiſter'd, fo 
oreat a Number of different Drugs heaped upon one an- 
the Compoſition, by the Choice of a learned Phyſician, 
Hippocrates did not give ſo great an Extent to the Com- 
politions he uſed; and we ſee that the Recipe's of the 
moſt experienced Phyſicians, either antient or modern, 
re ſhort, and confined to a very moderate Number of 
ſimple Drugs: There is nothing I hate more than to 
{e a long Scrole ſent to an Apothecary's Shop ; which 
ſerves only to puzzle him, to render a Prepara- 


the Effect propoſed. For my Part, I muſt confeſs, that 
[ have ſeldom Recourſe to this Part of the Galenical Phar- 
nach, and ſeldom introduce any of theſe Ripopees in my 
Preſcriptions, very few excepted, which 'I think may 


an utter Enemy to the Theriacle ; not that I condemn ab- 
olutely the Preparation thereof, when done with Judg- 


Vor, II. 


lidis, Valerianæ, Diftamni albi, Enulæ 


a very good Effect for ſeveral Maladies; tho? 
very proper to retrench from the Deſcription 


be mixed with that of Viper. Then the 


much re- 


Viper, after it has been diſſolved in two 


ed together according to the Idea of the Phyſician, with- 


left to ferment for ſeveral Months before it is uſed. 


Virtues.— This Or vietan (the beſt that can be made) is 


ton more nauſeous to the poor Patient; and ſeldom has 


ment; but becauſe I am conſcious, that moſt of the Th 


dicum Vincetoxici, Zedoarie,” Carlin, Aiigelics, Petafi. © 
 donie, aa 3 in. Foliorum ditlamni Cretici, Scordit, Rule, 
aa man. 1. Pulveris Viperarum, F ij. Crock orientalis, 3 j. 
3 JJ. Galbani, 3 j. i.  Myrrhe eletie; Sulphutis, Tirre 
Sigillate, aa 5 j. Salis Viperarum volatilis, 3 vj. Cinna- 
momi, Caryophyllorum, aa 3 6. - Laudani, 3. Olei Suc- 
cini & Citri, aa 3j. . Mellis Juniperi, lb. XK. 

The Roots, Leaves, Cinnamon, and Cloves muſt be 
pounded together into a ſubtle Powder; the Saffron by 
itſelf, after it has been dried between two Papers; the 
Terra Sigillata and Sulphur by themſelves, the Galbanum 
and the Myrrh by themſelves; all which Powders muſt 
Extract of Juni- 
Manner, in the 
yrup; diſſolving 
udanum, with the 
quite cold, the Salt of 

Ounces of Spa- 
iſh Wine, the diſtilled Oils or Eſſences of Succin, 8 | 
of Lemon Peel; to make an Electuary or Opiate, which 
is to be kept in a Pot well ſtopped, where it muſt be 


per-Berries ſhall be prepared in the uſual 
Conſiſtence of Honey, or of a thick S 


afterwards in it, while yet hot, the La 
Powders; and when the Matter is 


much eſteemed againſt the Plague, the malignant Fevers 
the Small Pox, and the Bite or Stings of all venomous 
Beaſts ; and ſtrengthens the Brain, the Heart, and the 
Stomach.— The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm 


and a half. 
"ther; which do not ſeem to have been introduced into 


Electuarium Diaſulphuris reformatum. Bz. Magiſterii 
fulphuris,' 5 16. Olibani, Myrrbe, Styracis Calamitæ, 
Radicis Helenci, Tuſſilaginis, Meu Athamantici, Liquiritie, 
Ireos forentiæ, Seminis Aniſi, aa 5 j. Gum Arabici, Ca- 
ryophyllorum, Croci, Florum Benzoini, aa 3 ij. Conſerva- 
rum Capillorum veneris, & Tuſſilaginis per ſetaceum Tra- 


Jectarum, da 3; ij. Mellis in decocto Hyſſopi, & Scabio os - 


deſpumati, & ad Conſiſtentiam Opiate cotti, Ib. ij. fiat E- 
lectuarium, S. A. EE hg) OLE BAN 

Virtues. —This Electuary is proper for the Aſthma, 
to ſoften the Acrimony of the Breaſt, to rarify the coarſe 
Pituita z and to abate the Vapours, and to appeaſe the 
Pains.— The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm and 


a half. 
ſometimes anſwer my End effectually: I'm in particular 


Opiata Salomonis. Br. Corticis Citri ſaccharo conditi, 
5 vi. Conſervarum Oxytriphylli, forum Roriſmani, & 
Bugloſſi, aa 5 ij. Roſatum rubrarum exungulatarum Siccar. 
Radicum enulæ Campanæ & Diftamni albi, foliorum Dic- 
tamni cretici, Seminum contra Vermes, Citri mundati, Car- 
dui Benedicti, Raſuræ cornu Cervi, aa' 3B. Corticis Citri, 
ficct, Santali Citrini, Radicis Gentiane, Offis e corde cervi, 
àa 3 ij. Cinnamomi, Macis, Caryophyllorum, Cardamonit 
minoris, Grana Juniperi, No. XXIV. Syrupi de Limoni- 
bus, 1b. ij. fiat Opiata, S. KA. „5 
The Roots, Seeds, Woods, Flowers, Leaves, Mace, 
Cloves, Cardamum, the Bone of the Heart of a Stag, 
the Chips of Hart's Horn, the Bark, and the Juniper- 
Berries, muſt be pounded together. The preſerved Le- 


mon Peel, ſhall be cut ſmall, and beaten in a Marble 


Mortar, with the Conſerves and ſome Syrup of Lemons, 
to make a liquid Paſte thereof, which muſt be ſtrained 


into a Pulp through a Sieve of Horſe Hairs turned up- 


ſide down. — The Syrup of Lemons muſt be boiled over 
a ſlow Fire, to the Conſiſtence of Honey; mixing with 
it when half cold, the Pulps and Powders to form an E- 
lectuary, which muſt be kept in a Pot well ſtopped. 
Virtues.— This Opiate is uſed to ſtrengthen the Sto- 
mach, to ſtop Vomiting, to provoke the Appetite, to re- 
ſiſt the bad Air, and the Corruption of the -Humours, to 
kill the Worms, and for all contagious Maladies. — The 
Doſe is from a Scruple to fou. | 
Electuarum Diaſcordium Fracaſtorii reformatum. Re. Fo- 
liorum Scordii, 3 lij. Roſarum rubrarum Exungalatarum, 


3 jb.  Cinnamomi, radicis Tormentillæ, aa 3 vj. Styracis 


Calamitæ foliorum Diftamni Cretici, radicis Gentianæ, 
Galbani, Succini, da 5G. Opii, Piperis longi, Zingiberis, 
ſeminis Oxalides, aa 3 ij. Mellis roſati in Eleftuarii mollis 
Conſiſtentiam cofti,- Ib. iij. Vini Hiſpanici, 5 ij. fiat ex arte 

Obi. | „ 1 
. This Electuary is uſed in malignant Fevers, 
the Plague, to kill the Worms, to reſiſt Putrefaction, for 
the Colick ; and provokes Sleep when new. —— The 

Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. AE 
Diaſ- 


10 H 


Diaſcordium Franciſci Deleboe fil vei reformatum. Br. Fo- 
liorum ſiccorum ſcordii, 3 ij. Radicis imperatoriæ, Cinno- 
momi, tia F j. Radicis Gentiane, foliorum Cardui Benedicti, 
Diftamni Cretici, Boli Armenæ, Gummi Arabici, aa 3 Pb. 
Nucis Moſchate, 3iij. Radicis Angelice, Opii, Croct, da 
3 ij. Acaciæ vere, 3 j. E. Mellis Anthaſoti, ad Conſiſtentiam 
Electuarii mollis Cotti, Ib. ij. fiat opiata, S. A. 5 

Virtues, — This Electuary is ſudorifick, appeaſes Pains, 
provokes Sleep, and ſtops a Looſeneſs. The Daſe is 
from five Grains to a Scruple. 


Note, That I chuſe here to employ the Drugs in Su 
ſtance, rather than in Extract, as it was preſcribed by 
the Author, becauſe what they have the moſt eſſen- 
tial, is carried away by the Diſtillation, 


Confeftio Narcotica, A. Mynſicht. B. Nucis Moſchate, 
J G. Boli Armenæ preparate, Laudani & florum Papaverts 
erratici, àa 3 ĩij. Croci orientalis, Trochiſchorum Ramiſch, 
a 3 ij. Croci Martis aſtringentis, 3 j. fl. Radicis Tormen- 
tille, Biſtortæ & Zedoariæ, aa 3 j. Magiſterii Corallorum, 
Succini aibi præparati, Cornu cervini uſti, Caryaphyllorum, 
Za 3. Camphore, g. v. Hrupi de papavere Simpl. & de 
Fujubis, da 3 iv. fiat Electuarium, F. A. | 
The ſame Method, as to pounding. the Ingredients, 
mixing them, Fc. is to be obſerved in the Preparation 
of all the Electuaries, I have preſcribed for ſome of 
them; therefore I think it needleſs to repeat it every 
E . eh 3 
Virtues, — This Confection appeaſes the Head-ach; 
the Pains of the Stomach, and of the Matrice; it pro- 
vokes Sleep, ſtops the Looſeneſs, the Hemorrhages, and 
 Gonorrhcea, abates the Vapours, appeaſes the Cough 
and the Hickup.— The Doſe is from half a Scruple 
to aDrachm. SE 8 
Confectio Alkermes reformata. 
timi recenter parati, & ad mellis Conſiſtentiam cocti, Ib. j. ſs. 
Santali Citrini, & Cinnamomi, aa Z j. Ambræ Griſeæ, 3j. 
Mo ſcbi, 3 ſs. Oleorum Macis & Caryophyllorcan, aa gutt. 
vj. fiat Confectio, S. A. 55 N 
The Pharmacopcea of Paris has retrenched the Silk 
from the Confection Alkermes, which can by no Means 
diminiſh the Virtue of the Compoſition ; ſince Silk can 
communicate no Virtue to the Liquor it is boiled in. I 
retrench likewiſe the Roſe Water, becauſe in boiling, its 
volatile Particles, in which conſiſts all its Virtues, are en- 
tirely diſſipated : And alſo the Pearls, and Lapis Lazuli, 
which are alkaline and aſtringent Matters, but cannot 
communicate any cardiack Quality to the Confection, for 
they have no volatile nor penetrating Particles, to com- 
municate themſclves to the Blood, and thereby help it to 
expel what is contrary to it: As for the Gold which is 
alſo often employed in the Confection Alkermes, it cannot 
ſerve but as of an Ornament to it, ſince it is ſo hard a 
Matter that it cannot be digeſted in the Stomach ; and 
therefore is voided in the ſame Form and Quality it was 
taken. The Juice of Apples is alſo retrenched, fince the 
Silk is retrenched ; it being employed in the Confection 
only to extract the Quality of the Silk. | | 
Virtues. — The Confection Alkermes is proper to 
ſtrengthen the Heart, the Stomach, and the Brain; to 
reſiſt Putrefaction, to raiſe the Spirits, to expel the Me- 
lancholy, and to provoke the Seed. It is preſcribed in 
the Palpitations of the Heart, and in the Sincopes; and 
it hinders Abortion. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a 
Drachm. It is alſo employ'd in Epithem, applied on the 
Region of the Heart, and of the Stomach. 
They uſe in France an Opiate of Kermes, to ſtrengthen 
Forſes, whereof here follows the Deſcription. 
Opiata Kermes. R. Granorum Kermes, 5 xvj. Bacca- 
rum Juniperi, J viij. Cubebarum, Baccarum Lauri, aa 5 vj. 
Radicum Scorſoneræ, Imperatoriæ, Zedoariæ, Ireos floren- 
tie, Enulæ Campane, Raſuræ cornu cervi, & Eboris, aa 
Z iv. fs. Corticum Arantiorum, & Citri Siccator. aa 3 iv. 
Cinnamomi, 3 1s. Nucis Moſchate, Caryophyllorum, aa 7 ĩj. 
Miſceantur omnia ſimul, pulverentur, & cum mellis ſpu- 
mati, lb. xiv. 5 viy. fiat Opiata, S. A. | 
Mr. Solleyſel, in his Book Of the perfect Farrier, orders 
for a Horſe four Ounces of this Opiate in a Quart of white 
Wine, or two Ounces in a Pint of Sack. It could alſo 
be adminiſter*d to Men from half a Drachm to two, to 
ſtrengthen the Stomach, and reſiſt the Malignity of the 
Humours, | I 


P HAR 


Rod, Berries, and Seeds together; the 8 


R. Syrupi Kermeſini op-· 
gently, and is uſed to prevent the Nephretick, to atte- 


MACT. 


4 Opiata Cardiaca Cillegii Lugdunen fis. K. 


— 


Juniperi, iv. Pulveris Viperini, Macis, 


gelice, Ailtolochiæ longe, & rotunde, "adicun An. 


line, Contrayervæ, mei Aubamantici, aa 51 Te, Gr. 
aqua gs coflo & deſpumato, H. Opiata, 5. 2 nelle 
The Berries, Mace, and Roots, having . 
38 together, muſt be mixed with the Pon vel 
iper: Then you muſt boil three Pounds r of 
Ounces of the beſt Honey in five or fix Qu, te 


ſtilled Water of Scordium, to the Conſiſtence =p of dj. | 


Electuary; wherein you'll mix the Powders, 10 pi 
Electuary or Opiate, which is to be kept in a Für ® 
ſtopped for Uſe. TOR 
Virtues. — This Opiate is proper to reſiſt 
nity of the Air, in Time of ch. Plague : „. ella 
Perſpiration the bad Humours ; to ſtrengthen the = by 
= . Pure and the Brain; for the Worms 10 
ites of venomous Beaſts. The Doſe is from 4 
to four. 9 5 in froma Sept 
Opiate Antinepbhretick.— Take the Judaick 
cin, Gayac, the Leaves and — — = 
of each four Ounces ; Sarſaparilla, the Berries = I 
and of Juniper, of each three Ounces; Sal prunellæ PF, 
Sulphur, ofa half an Ounce; Mercurius D = 
Drachms; Scammony and Refine of Jalap, of eac] 
Drachm ; pound and grind together the Judaick 90 
and Mercurius Dulcis; the Gayac, Sarſapatilla, Cole 


e Salts together, and 


the Reſines together; then mix exactly all thoſe Po W. 


ders, and incorporate them in a Mortar, wich f. 
Ounces of the beſt Honey, the Pulp of Cavan ©, 
Turpentine, of each four Ounces; Oils of Gayac, of Suc- 


cin, and Balſam Capivi, of each an Ounce and a half. | 


for an Opiate, which muſt be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues, — This Opiate is a great aperitive, it purges 


nuate and divide the Stone of the Reins and of the 
Bladder; for the Rheumatiſm ; and for the Palfy when 
it firſt begins.—— The Doſe is from a Drachm to tuo. 
A Confection againſt Worms.—Take of Semen contra, 
one Ounce, the beſt Rhubarb, and Mercurius Dulcis, of 


each half an Ounce: Pound the Semen contra, and the | 


Rhubarb together; and the Mercurius Dulcis by itſelf; 
mix the Powders, and incorporate them in half a Pint of 
Syrup of Juice of Porcelain, boiled to the Conſiſtence of 


a ſoft Electuary, for an Opiate, which is to be kept in a 


Glaſs or Stone Veſſel. | | 
Virtues. —This Opiate is proper to kill the Worms, 


and evacuate them gently ; and to hinder their Genera- 


tion. The Doſe is from a Scruple to two Drachms, 
Electuarium Saſſafras reformatum. Bi. Ligni Suſſafras 
odorantiſſimi, F ij. Cinnamomi, Jiij. Ambre Griſee, 3. 


Macis, 2 j. Meſchi gr. ij. Sacchari albi in aqua fanicul | 


diſſoluti & cocti, Ib. j. is. fiat Electuarium, S. 4. 
Virtues.— This Electuary is proper to refilt the Ma- 


lignity of the Humours ; it is ſudorifick; it firengthens WM 


the Brain, the Stomach, and the Heart, ſharpens the 


Sight, and helps the Digeſtion ——The Dofe is from | 


half a Drachm to two Drachme. 


| Confectio Cepbalica, AH. Mynficht reformate. B. Pub. | 


weris Dialune, A Mynſicht, 5 j. fs. Radicis Didumi alli, 
Seminis Citri mundati, Grauorum Kermes, Sewinis Atije, 
Extrati lili Convallium, aa 3 ij. ſalis Crauii bumani, ſi. 
cini albi præparati aa 31 fs. Croci, Galange mino, 6. 
bebarum, aa 3; j. Offis de Corde cervi, 2 ij. Conferve for 
Pæoniæ Vitriolate, anthos aa 3 j. Sacchari Candi alli, 


aqua Apoplectica diſſoluti, Syrupi acetoſttates Gtr., 883 vi. 


Miſce, fiat Eleftuarium, S. A. WY 

The Roots, Seeds, the Bone of the Heart of 3 Ste 
the Saffron, the Cubebes, and the Kermes mult be 
pounded together, and mixed afterwards with the due, 
cin, the Salt of human Cranium, and the Powder Dia- 


lunæ: The Conſerve of the Flowers of Peony Pt 10 
moiſtened with ſome Drops of Spirit of Vitro, 8 
beaten with the Conſerve of Flowers of Roſemarm 1 . 
Marble Mortar, adding to it ſome Syrup of er Y 
make a liquid Paſte, which ſhall be {trained rhroug * 
Sieve of Horſe- Hair to extract the Pulp: Diſſolving t 


lectick 


9 the 


Sugar-candy in about four Ounces of the apof 
Water of A. Mynſicbt, over a ſlow Fire, and mi, , 
Diſſolution with the Syrup of Lemon, boiled in 4 Pl 


ulcis, two 1 


in 


earthen Diſh to the Conliftence of a liquid ae 


which muſt be diſſolved the Extract of the Lillies of the 
Valleys, and the Pulps; and when the whole is quite 
14, the Powders-ſhall be incorporated with it to make 
"Confetion to be kept in a Pot well'ſtopped. 
7 Virtuss.— This Confectiom is proper for all the Mala- 
dies of the Brain; which it rejoices and ſtrengthens, The 
Doſe is from half a Drachm to a Drachm. | 
FleRuarium PeRtorale. R. Pinsarum, 3 j. Succi Gly- 
biſe, Anygdalarum Aulcium, Avellanarum, à ; ſs. 
155 Capillorum veneris, ſeminis urtice, Radicis Ireos, 
G Ailtolachis rorunde, f 3j S. Enulæ Campane, Pipe- 
yis nigri, Seminis Nuaſturtii, a 3 is. Mollis deſpumati, Ib. j. 
F 4. oo 
Virtues—This EleFuarium is proper to provoke Ex- 
pecloration, to looſen the Phlegms faſtened to the Lungs, 
0 the Breaſt, and to the Diaphragm, and to help Re- 
ſpiration. —— The Doſe is from à Scruple to a Drachm. 
Elatuam of Garlick. — Take eight Cloves of Garlick, 
pound them in a Marble Mortar with ſome Honey, to 
make of it a liquid Paſte, which muſt be ſtrained thro' a 
deve turn d upſide down: Add to it four Scruples of 
Caſtoreum, Sperma ceti, Juniper Berries, dried Leaves 
of Parietary, all in Powder, of each two Scruples; five 
Drachms of the beſt Treacle, and four Ounces of Oxy- 
mel of Squill boiled to the Conſiſtence of Honey, for an 
Electuary, which muſt be kept in a Pot well ſtopped. 


mours, and is uſed in the Time of the Plague. — The 
Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm. | 96s 


Yomice, Offis de Coerde cervi, 8a 3 ij. Theriace Audromucbi, 


Ziv, Sacchar# albi in aqua acetoſe cocti, lb. j. 


Pound together the Nux vomica, after it has been 
raſped, the Bone of the Heart of a Stag and the Roots; 
and the Camphire with ſome Spirit of Wine. Mix the 
Powders ; and having boiled the Sugar in the Water of 
Sorrel to the Confiſtence of Opiate; mix with it when 
almoſt cold, the Theriacle, and afterwards the Pow- 
ders, to make of it an Electuary, which muſt be kept 
in a Pot well ſtopped. e N 

Virtues.— This Electuary is ſudorifick, and hyſterick, 
proper to reſiſt Venom, and the Malignity of the Hu- 
mours. The Doſe is from a Drachm to two. | 

I would retrench from this Compoſition the Nux vo- 
mica, becauſe it ſwells in the Stumach, and ſtops the 
Reſpiration. i r 5 
Unfeltio Pretioſa, A. Mynſicht, Reformata. R. Con- 
eruæ forum Tunicæ, & Roſarum vitriolat. da 5 viij. Oleo 


ditam, Granorum Kermeſinorum, cornu alcis, aa 3j. Is. 
Maſtichis elefti, ligni Aloes, Galangæ minoris, Curdumomi 
winoris, aa 3j. Ambræ Griſee, Croci, aa Dij. Moſobi, 
Offs: de Corde cervi, Oleorum Cinnamomi, Macis, aa Dj. 
CLaryepbillorum, Roſarum, aa I ſs. 1 95 

Cardamum, the Galanga, the Wood of Aloes, the Nail 
of an Elk, and the Berries of Kermes; the Maſtich, the 
Ambergreaſe, and the Muſk together: Pound in a Mar- 
ble Mortar the Nutmeg Confect, till it be reduced into a 
Faſte, mix it with the Conſerves, und ſtrain the whole 
Mixture through a Sieve of Horſe Hair to extract the 
Pulp ; then incorporate with it your Powders, with a ſuf- 
beient Quantity of Syrup of Kermes to make an Elec- 
wary, which is to be kept in a Pot well ſtopped. 

Viriues.— This Confection is eſteemed u grand Reme- 


Ay againſt the Palpitation of the Heart, and other Weak- 


neſs ; it repairs the exhaviſted Strength, and is good in 
de Seurvy, Leproſy, Apoplexy, and Epitepſy it pro- 
ts Seed. The Doſe is from a Scruple to a 
m. . | 9 285 
L have retrenched from this Compoſition, the Or po- 
lalle, the Tincture of Coral, the Magiſterium of Pearls, 
and the precious Stones, as needleſs Ingredients. 
rium Scorbuticum. BR. Conſervarum Cor hleariæ, 


i. 5. Chamedryos, Melifſe, "Roſorim palliderum, Citri, 


* Cimamomi, Cardamomi, aa #1. Conditorum ca- 
ani Aromatici, Zingiberis, Radicis Bimpinellis, Conticis 
Giri, 4 31y. Extractarum Abfinthii & Juniperi, Seminis 
e & Eruce, aa 3 i} Tartary Vitriolati, 3j. . Oleo- 
N S 4 | | 


4 _—_— ** 4 8 7 
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mo & de Coeblearia, g. . 


Elecluarium Camphoratum Kegleri. R. Camphore, 5 j. 
Zingiberis, Radicis Dittamni albi, & Tormentille, Nucis 


ſarcbari Citri, 3 vj. Unam nucem Moſchatam in India con- 


Pound together the Bone of the Heart of 2 Stag, the 


- 
—_— 0 
bo. 
0 


rum Cinnamomi, 3 8. uf, d j. um Byirife de mb 


well pounded together; and che Powders mixed Withthe 


vitriolated Tartar, beat in u Marble. Mortar, the IK mon 
Peel, and the Confet Roots, and the Conſerves, till ehey 
be reduced into a Paſte, humecting them with ſome Jy 
rup of Lemons, ſtraining them "afterWirds into "Pub 
through a Sieve of Horſe-Hair; and ming in that Pulp 
the Extracts, the Powders, che Oils, afl a ſüfficient 
Quantity of the Spirits of Cochlearia, and Cinnamon, 
— —— an Electuary, which muſt be kept in a Pot well 
0 . % t N * A =? \ * 3 
The Extracts of Juniper Berries, and of Wormwood, 
cannot be made without letting Eſcape the moſt volatite- 
Parts, in which their principal Virtde corffifted. There- 
fore it would be better to employ here the Juntper-Ber- 
ries, and Summits of Wormwood poumded only: 
Electuarium 3 1 7 Georgi Batei. N;. Succerum 
depuratorum Rute & Cbelidoniæ, aa 5 iv. Mellis optimi, 
Ib. j. Cogue deſpumands ad debitam Confiftentigm, drinde 
adde, pulveris ſummitatum Eupbrafie nigris ſureulis 5 ij. 
Seminis feniculi, 3 vj. Cinnamomi, Cubebarum, Caryo- 
phyllorum, Matis, 'Marropiperis, aa%j. © 
Pound together the Plants, Cinnamon, Seeds, Fruits, 


and Mace; and after the Juices have been extracted by 
nas. — This Electuary is proper dor ihe Nephretick, Y ve been extradted by 


and the windy Colick ; it reſiſts the Malignity of the Hu- 


Expreſſion, and depurated, they muſt boil With tlie 
e = bay ny: of Opiate; mixing after= 
wards the Powders in it to make an Electuary to 'bi 
Virtues. — This Electuary is very good to ſharpen 
the Sight, and ſtrengthen it. The Author thereof oy | 
ders to take it Morning and Night, three Drachitis'for u 


| Doſe. © 


Cordial Confeftion againſt Melancholy, —Take Cinna- 
mon, Cloves, and Mace, and prepar'd Pearls, of each 
three Drachms; let the Cinnamon, Cloves, and Mace, be 
Pounded together, and mixed afterwards with the pre- 
_ Pearls, and with a ſufficient Quantity of Syrup of 
Gilly- Flowers, to form an Electuar g. 


Virtues. — This Confection ſtrengthe 
Brain, and the Stomach, abates the Vapours, and diſſi- 
pates Melancholy. The Deſe is from Prachm to ty o. 
Electuarium contra Dyſenlerium, Philippi Haechſtetteri. 
R. Radicum conſolide majoris, 3 V. Cafe, feu"Tetepbil 


tragi, & ss. Croci Martis fringentis, 51. S. Nucis N. 


chatæ, J iv. Pulveris Diarrbodon abbatis, Trochiſcorim 
Spodio, aa 2 iij. Ramich, By. Rob. Prunellorum Syſveſtriu 


9. Conſerve Roſarum rubrarum antique vitriolate, 3 ,. 
5) ¼ 
Artillorum, aa 5 j. Theriace novæ Andromachi, & fs. 
„ / py Or 
Virtues.— This Electuary ſtops the Dyſenteria, Diar- 
rhea, Lienteria, the immoderate Flux of the Meniſes,'the 
ſpitting of Blood, and the Hemorrhages. The Dofe 
is from a Drachm d re. 
 Elefhuarium Tertbinthinatum. "Rr Terebinthing Cu- 
re lbj. Radicis Biſnalusæ, Gruminis, Omnidis, Bruſci, 
Liguiritiæ aa 3; j. Gummi Arabici, & Tragacanthi Ven- 
lorum Cancri prparutorum, Mitri Purificati, Satis Ful- 
phutis, Millepedum pris paratorum aa Ft). Jaliß Volatilis 
Succini, Auilæ Abæ da zij. e ee ee 
The Roots and Millep 4 muſt be N er, 
the Cums in a warm Mortar; the Sa N nlehves, 
and the Mercurius Dulcis by itſelf; then the TT . 
muſt be mixed with the Crab's Re 3 and th 
whole incorporated 'with the TRE o make. an 
Electuary, which muſt be kept for Uſle. 
Virtues.— This Electuary is proper to attenuate tlie 
Stone in the Reins and the Bladder; to expel, che Sand 
and Phlegms by Urine, for the Nephreti 5 to cleanſe 
and conſolidate the Ulcers of the Rems, and of the 


Bladder, and of the Matrice; for the 'vitulentGonorrhcea's, 


and all Retentions of Urine.— The Def is from a Pfichm 
-Tripbera Perficat Reformata. B: Seminis Violgrum, 
. ( itrinorum, 2a Fei. Poa Senn e 
Mundatorum, Rhei Electi ga 3 ij. Agarici N rechte, St 
'Tartiri Solubilis 2a 3 j. Conferoz Viojarim . 
Calabrinæ, Pulpæ Caſſie na Fiv. Pulp Tis d um 


2 
Endivi, 
Depuratis, 


Depuratis Cocti Ib ij. Fiat Electuarium, S. K. 
Viriues.— This Tryphera (which Tryphera ſignifies 
nice) purges gentiy; it is given for the Yellow Jaundice, 
for the Gbſtructions of the Spleen, and for the Melan- 
choly.— The Doſe is from two Drachms to an Ounce. 

Catholicum Simplex Reformatum. N Decofti Radicum 
Altbee, Cichorei, Polypodii Quercini, & Glycyrrhiſe 
Uvarum Paſſarum Expurgatarum, Foliorum Ar tbemiſiæ, 
Agrimonii, Capillorum Veneris, & Seminis Anifi Ib iv. 

In which you'll boil three Pounds of ſkimmed Honey, 
and a Pound of Syrup of pale Roſes, to the Conſiſtence 
of Opiate, then mix with it Pulpæ Caſſia recens extracte, 
Ibfs. Pulveris Sennæ Mundate 5 viij. Agarici Trochiſcati 
ij. Rhubarbari, Tartari Solubilis aa 3 j. Fiat Eleftu- 
arium. | 


Virtues. —This Electuary purges all the Humours. — | 


The Doſe. is from a Drachm to an Ounce. It is given 
in Bolus, and in Glyſters. 


Note, That this Preparation is called Catbolicum, which 
ſignifies univerſal, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to purge all 
Sorts of Humours, as the Bile, the Pituita, and the 
Melancholy. ED | | 


Catholicum Duplicatum Reformatum. B Polypodii Quer- 
cini Contuſi 3 iij. „ 5 
Boil it in two Quarts of common Water, and in the 


Colature boil four Pounds of white Sugar to the Con- 


ſiſſtence of Honey; then take it off the Fire, and when 
almoſt cold, mix with it, Pulparum Caſſie, & Tamarin- 
dorum, Recenter Extraftarum, Pulvis Rhabarbari Eledti, 
aa Ziv. Myrabolanorum Citrinorum, Sennæ Mundate, Se- 
minis Violarum aa Zij. Tartari Solubilis, Roſarum Ru- 
brarum aa Z j. Fiat Electuarium, S. A, 38 ERS 
Virtues.— This Electuary is ſaid to purge all the Hu- 
mours; it purges gently by Stools in binding; therefore 
it is given in the Looſeneſs. —The Doſe is from two 
Drachms to an Ounce, 5 | 


Catbolicum Frambeſarii Reformatum. E Pulparum 


Caſſie 3 ij. Tamarindorum Z iſs. Sennæ Mundatæ & Cre- 
moris Tartari aa F\. Jalappæ & Salis Tartari aa 31s. 
Rbabarbari 3 ij. Mellis Deſpumati 3 ix. Fiat Electuarium. 
Viriues. — This Catholicum is more purgative than the 


from two Drachms to an Ounce. | 
.  Catholicum Quercetani Reformatum. i Succorum De- 
puratorum Roſarum Pallidarum Ib j. Chicorii, Lupuli & 
Fumariæ aa lb ſs. Sacchari Albi bij. . 
Boil. them together to the Conſiſtence of Honey; and 

being taken off the Fire, mix with it, when half cold, a 
Pound of Manna depurated in the Juice of pale Roſes; 
and the Pulps of Caſſia, and of Tamarinds, of each half 


a Pound: Then put the Mixture over a ſlow Fire, to 


boil to the Conſiſtence of a ſoft Electuary; and when 


half cold, add to it four Ounces of Senna in Powder, 


two Ounces of Rhubarb, Agarick newly trochiſcated, 
and Cream of Tartar, of each an Ounce and half, to 
make an Electuary, which muſt be kept for Uſe. | 

_ - Virtues. —This Electuary purges all Humours. —The 

Doſe is from two Drachms to fix. | 5 
Catbolicum pro clyſteribus Reformatum. Bi Decocti Fo- 
liorum Miercurialis, Maluæ, Violarum, Parietarie, & 
Seminis Fæniculi lb viij. N ; 

In which muſt be diſſolved eight Pounds of the beſt 
Honey, and the whole boiled to the Conſiſtence of 
Opiate; then add to it two Pounds of Pulp of Pruines, 
the Powder of oriental Leaves, the Root of Briony, the 


Seeds of Violets, of each eight Ounces; Aniſeed and 


Sal Gemmæ, of each two Ounces, to make an Electuary 
according to Art. 


Virtues.— This Catbolicum ſoftens the Humours' and 


. purges them, and is only uſed in Clyſters. —The Doſe 
Is from half an Ounce to two Ounces for each Clyſter. 
Electuarium Lenitiuum Pharmacopœæ Pariſienſis. RB 
Hordei Excorticati, Radicis Polypodii Quercini Contuſæ, 
Paſſularum Enucleatarum, Tamarindorum aa Z ij. Jujubas, 
Pruna, Sebeften aa, xx. Seminis Violarum, Liquiritie 
Raſæ & Contuſæ aa 5 j. Foliorum Mercurialis, man. ij. A. 
drianti man. j. Fes 

Make a Decoction thereof in twelve Pints of common 
Water, till they be reduced to ſeven; then add towards 
the End Foliorum Orientalium Mundatorum 3 ij. Seminis 


« 4 
- 


PHARMACT. 


the Seed of Violets, of each 5 xx. ten Ounces of 


| tarum Ib ſs. Polipodii Quercini Contufi 51s. Epithyni 53. 


coction with Expreſſion, and in the Colature diffolve 


preceding one, and purges all Humours. —The Doſe is 


Feniculi Dulcis J ij. to four Pints of the Ca | 
three Pounds of I beſt Sugar ; letting "Sn ir, 
ture boil to the Conſiſtence of Syrup; in which 0 tix. 
diſſolved the Pulps of Pruines boiled in one ws 
Decoction left; of Tamarins, and of Caſſia ſirained the 
the reſt of the Decoction, of each half a Pound: * 
Ounces of Senna in Powder, and two Drachms POR 
half of Aniſced, for an EleQuary.. © a 
Virtues. — This Elef#uary ſoftens the Humours 
purges particularly the Bile, without Violence. _ 
Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half 
Lenitivum aliud excellentiſimum. B Decocti Nag. 
Althææ, & Ficuum Pinguium Ib iv. Sacchari 41z; — 
Coquantur. ad Conſiſtentiam Mellis, tunc miſce Py he 0 ly, 
recenter extrattg lbj. Pulpe Prunorum, Pulyeri; — 4 
aa , Ibis. Seminis Violarum 5 ij. Tartari Solubilj; *s 
Fiat Eleuarium, S. A. e 
Lenitivum pro Chyſteribus Reformatum. R Deco N. 
dicum Polypodii Quercini, Ireos Naſtratis, & Sanli 
Foliorum Mercurialis, Althee, Parietariæ, & Vi, has * 
forum Camomillæ & Meliloti, Seminis Fæniculi Ib my 
In fifteen Pounds or Piats thereof you muſt diſſolye hs 
Pounds of common Honey; boil it afterwargs a 
Conſiſtence of Opiate, and then diſſolve it in the Sy 
of Prujnes, boiled in one Part of the Decoction Jefe.. 
and the Caſſia ſtrained with the reſt of the Decodio, 
of each ſix Pounds, adding to it afterwards the Powe 
of the Roots of Bryony, of Hermodacts, of Senna a 


Aparie, 


and eight Ounces of ectuary 


according to Art. | 
Confectio Hamec Reformata.- B Paſſularum Munda. 


Sal Gemmæ; for an El 


Foliorum Abſinthii, Thymi, Roſarum Rubrarum, mim 
Aniſi, Feniculi, Fumariæ aa 5 is. Zingiberis, ice 
nardi, aa 3 ij. 7 PF 
Bruiſe all theſe Drugs together, and boil them in an 
earthen Veſſel glazed, in fix Pints of diſtilled Whey 
and two Pints of Water of Fumitery, to the Conſump. 


tion of half the Humidity ; ſtrain afterwards the De- 


ſkimmed Honey and white Sugar, of each a Pound and 
a half; then boil it to the Conſiſtence of Honey; and 
having taken the Veſſel off the Fire, diſſolve in the Mat- 
ter eight Ounces of Pulp of Caſſia, and half a Pound of 
that of Pruines ; and at laſt mix with it the Powders of 
Citrin Myrabolans, and of Senna, of each three Ounces, 
two Ounces of Agarick; Troches of Alhandal and 
Rhubarb, of each an Ounce and a half; Scammony 
and Seed of Violets, of each an Ounce ; Salt of Fumi- 
tery, and of Wormwood, of each three Drachms, for a 
Chins | 8 c 
Virtues. — This Confection purges vigorouſly all Hu- 
mours ; it is uſed for the Venereal Diſeaſe, the Scurwy, 
the Itching of the Skin, the Itch, a Scald-head, Ring- 
Worms, and the King's Evil..——The Doſe is from 2 
Draw fir F: | 
Confectio hamec minor reformata. Br. Paſſularum min. 
datarum, Prunorum, ujubarum, Sebeſte, aa 3 ij. Epitty- 
mi, abſinthii vulgaris, aa 3 ij. ſs. Thymi, Calaminthe Mon- 
tang, Polypodii quercini contuſi, Glycyrrhize, Kadicis 
Bugloſſi, aa3x. Stechadis Arabicæ, Chamedryos, Cham: 
pityos, Spongiæ, Cynorrhodi, ſeminis Aniſi, aa 3 v. Co- 
quantur in aquæ, S. g. In colatura diſſolve ſapæ, G nellis 
diſpumati, aa 1b. j. is. Coquantur ad Conſſtentium Ele 
rii mollis. Tunc depoſitd ab igne Pelvi, & ſant refrigerats 
materid, inſperge pulveris Myrabolanorum Indorum & Cu- 
bebarum, aa F iij. Scammonii, Z ij. Agaraci Trochiſcali, 
Tartari ſolubilis, aa 3; j. fiat Confettio, S. A. 
Virtues. — This Confection purges the Melancholy, 
the aduſt Bile, the coarſe Pituita; is proper for the 
Ring-Worms, the Itch, the King's Evil, and the Scur- 
vy.——The Doſe is from a Drachm to half an Ounce. 
Diaprunium ſimplex reformatum. Br. Decot?1 Prunorum 
Damaſcenorum Colati, & Sacchari albi, aa b. iij. (099 
tur ad Cunſiſtentiam opiate, tunc diſſolve pulpe run! 1 
Ib. j. Pulpæ Caſſiæ, lb. fs. Pulveris ſeminis violarum, 5 f. 
Rhei & Tartari ſolubilis, aa 5 j. fiat Electuarium, 5. 4 
Virtues.— This Electuary is proper to prepare the 4 
mours and looſen them. —— The Doſe is from an Ou : 
to an Ounce . 8 e 


Z is. Exquiſite miſceantur piſtillo ligneo agi- 
& fiat electuarium. 
Virtues.— This Electuary purges very well all Hu- 
Na he Doſe is from a Drachm to ſix, 


e dicis Eſulæ minoris, 5 j. Hermodactylorum, Dia- 
2 * y oy Gemme, 3 ſs. Spice nardi, Zingibe- 
. Caryophyllorum, Croci, Cardamomi minoris, Galange, 
7 Seminum Apii, Carvi, Saxifragiæ, Feniculi, aa 
M g. Pulverentur, Miſceantur, & cum mellis deſpumati, 
jv. 6. fat EleFuarium, S. 4 


ſities from all Parts of the Body ; it raiſes the Obſtruc- 
ns, provokes the Menfes, and expels the Wind. 
The Doſe is from a Drachm to ſix. It is alſo oftner 
-mplo yd in Clyſters, from three Drachms to an Ounce 
for each Clyſter. | 


Note That the Name of Benedifta was given | to that 
Compoſition becauſe of its great Virtues. 


Elentuarium Aperiens A. Daquin. B: Foliorum Sennæ 


handal, Agarici Electi, Rhabarbari, & Seminis Violarum 


Martis, & Tamariſci aa 5 G. | 
Seed of Violets, and Sagapenum muſt be reduced toge- 
Myrrh, and the Diacrydium pounded together; and the 


then all thoſe Powders muſt be mixed with the Salts ; 


Virtues —T his Electuary purges all Humours, rarifies 


and provokes the Menſes. It is preſcribed in quartan 
Agues, Cachexies, hypochondriacal Maladies, and Hy- 
droply,—The Doſe is from one Drachm to fix. 


Mie, That this Compoſition is a Mixture of eſſential 
Remedies ;' there was but the Powder of the three 
Sanders, which having been found needleſs, in the 
original Compoſition, I have retrenched in this. 


Elleñuarium Antihydropicum A. Daquin. Bi Rhabarbari 
elefti, Foliorum Senng orientalis mundat, Seminis geniſtæ, 
Radicum Bryoniæ, Jalappæ, Mechoacan, Scammonii, Gum- 


Eſube, Opoponacis, Sagapeni, Gummi Ammoniaci, & Sa- 


Ireos noſtratis & Sambuci, ad extracti mollicris conſiſten- 
tiam inſpiſſatorum, aa lb j. Extracti mollioris granorum 
Juniperi & Syrupi de Rhamno Catharetico, aa lb j. fiat 
Eledtuariun, S. A. . DE | 

Virtues —This Electuary purges powerfully the Wa- 


Drachm to half an Ounce. 
Electuarium Diaturbith minerale, A. Mynſicht. Bꝛ Mi- 


ridæti Damaratis Zin. Turbith᷑ mineralis, Pulveris 


Durhodon Abbatis, ana 5. Spiritus Vitrioli refificati, 
Ole Carminativi, A. Myn/icht, ana 9j. Syrupi de Fuju- 
bis, 4. J fat Electuarium. | EN 
| Four Ounces of the Syrup of Jujubes, boiled to the 
Conſiſtence of Honey muſt be mixed with the Mithridate, 
adding to it afterwards the Spirit of Vitriol, the car- 
minatve Oil, and the Powders ; ſtirring a long while 
t Mixture with a wooden Spatula, to make an Elec- 
wary, which is to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues. —This Electuary purges violently upwards, 
ad ſometimes downwards ; it is proper for the Venereal 
Diſeaſe, the Hydropſy, and the Plague. —The Doſe is 
kom half a Drachm to a Drachm and a half in Bolus. 


the Turbith Mineral. 


The Mithridate, the Powder Diarhodon, and the car- 
minative Oil, are employed in this Compoſition to reſiſt 
Dom, and to ſtrengthen the Stomach againſt the Ac- 
wn of the Turbith Mineral; but thoſe Ingredients are 
e while the Vomitive operates; for the beſt Correc- 


Which can be given to the Turbith Mineral is fat Broth, 
Vol. II. | 


5 HAN 

| yum Diaprunum ſolutivum, ſeu Compoſitum, Be. 
rant fimplici ſupra ſcripti, Ib. j. Scammonii ſubtiliſſi- 
mt pulver att, 
tando, 


Benedifta laxativa emendata. Bꝛ. Turbith electi, 3 x. 


Virtues.— This Electuary purges the Pituita and Se- 


Orientalis Mundatorum 5 vi. Diacrydii, Trochiſcorum Au. 


10 338. Sagapeni, Myrrhe, Gummi Ammoniaci, aa 33. 
Antimonii Diaphoretici, Mercurii Dulcis, aa 3 vj. Salis 


The Senna, Troches of Alhandal, Agarick, Rhubarb, 
ther into a ſubtile Powder, the Gum Ammoniack, the 
Mercurius Dulcis and Diaphoretick Antimony together; 


and all together with ſix Pounds of ſkummed Honey, to 
make an Electuary, which muſt be kept for Uſe. 


the viſcous and coarſe Matters, raiſes the Obſtructions, 


and the Piles, and to purify the Blood. 


ni gutte, Trochiſcorum Albandal, aa 5 j. Extracti totius 


lis Martis, aa 3 vj. Elaterii, 3 iS. Succorum, Radicis, 


ters; it is uſed for the Hydroply. — The Doſe is from a 


ll the emetick Virtues of this Compoſition conſiſts in 


becauſe it facilitates Vomiting in ſofteniig the Acrimony 
of the Remedy. Therefore this Preparation appears 
needleſs to me, and it ſuffices to keep the Turbith Mi- 
neral pure, to adminiſter it in Pills, or in a Bolus when 
ns, incorporated in ſome Conſerve of Roſes, or of 
iolets. | | : ; 
Electuarium Indum Majus Emendatum. B Turbith 
Electi 3 vi. Diactydii 3 j ſs. Tartari Solubilis 5 j. Aſarii 
3j. Hrupi Roſati ſolutivi ad conſiſtentiam Mellis Gofti 
Iby ls. Miſce fiat Electuarium. . ys 
Virtues, —T his EleEtuary purges the Pituita, and the 
other Humours from all- the Parts of the Body. — The 
Doſe is from one Drachm to half an Ounce; pier ae 
Electuarium Diabalzemer Emendatum. Hi Succi Po- 
morum Redolentium Depurati, & Sacchari Albi ana lb 11s: 
Coquantur ſimul ad Conſiſtentiam Opiate, tunc adde Pulvis 
Sennæ Zin. Radicum Ellebori Nigri, Turbith Gummaſi; 
Rhei Electi, Salis Tamariſci, & Fraxini ana 5 ſs, Miſce, 
fiat Electuarium, S. A. © F 5 
Virtues. —This Electuary is uſed to purge the Mani- 
acks, Hypochondriacks, Epileptick, thoſe that have the 


Pox and the Leproſy. —The Doſe is from one Drachm 


to three. 50 | . | 
Hera Picra Simplex Galeni, B Aloes Succotrinæ J vi. 
31j. Cinnamomi, Xylobalſami, vel bujus loco ſurculorum 
lentiſci, Aſari, Spice Indice, Croci, Maſtiches ana ziij. 
Mellis Deſpumati lb ij. iſs. Fiat Electuarium, S. A. 
The Cinnamon, Xylobalſam, or in its ſtead the Lefi- 
tiſewood, the Aſarum, and the Spikenard, muſt be 
pounded together, the Aloes and Maſtich together; 
and the Saffron, after it has been dried between two 
Papers by itſelf ; the Ingredients thus pounded muſt be 
mixed together, and the Powder may be kept to be uſed 
when wanted : It is introduced into ſeveral Compoſitions. 
When it is wanted to make the Electuary, one Part 
of that Powder muſt be mixed in three Parts of ſkummed 


Honey boiled to the Conſiſtence of a liquid Electuary. 


Virtues, The Hiera Picra is employ'd to purge the Sto- 
mach, to raiſe the Obſtructions, to provoke the Menſes, 
The Doſe is 
from a Drachm to half an Ounce in Bolus, by reaſon of 
its extreme Bitterneſs. It is alſo uſed in Clyſters for the 
Colick, the Hyſtericks, and the Apoplexy ; from two 
Drachms to an Ounce for each Clyſter, | 


Note, That Hiera Picra are two Greek Words, the firſt 


whereof ſignifies great and ſacred, and the other bitter; 
Galen having ſo great an Opinion of that Compoſition 
that he gave it that fine Name; Ss 
The purgative Virtue of the Hiera Picra conſiſts in 
the Aloes. 1 5 . 
Hiera Picra Reformata. Ft Alves Succotrinæ 3 ij. Aga- 


rici Trochiſcati, & Tartaris ſolubilis ana 3 j. Diacrydil 


3vi. Melliſdeſpumati 3 xiij. fiat Electuarium, S. A. 
Virtues.— This Hicra Picra purges with Violence 


enough; it is uſed for the windy Colick, the Apoplexy, 


Lethargy, and Epilepſy.— The Doſe is from half a_ 
Drachm to three Drachms. VV'‚ Won y 

Hiera Diacolocynthidos Pacchii Reformata. RR Tro- 
chiſcorum Alhandal, Agarici, Stæchadis Arabia, Mar- 
rubii Albi, ana zx. Opoponacis, Sagapeni, Seminis Pe- 
troſelini, Radicis Ariſtolocbiæ Rotundæ, Piperis albi aa zu. 
Cinnamomi, Spice Nardi, Myrrbæ, Croci, ana 3 ſs. Salis 


Armoniaci 3 vi. Mellis Deſpumati & Cocti Ib iij. flat Eltc- 


tuarium, S. A. | DE 
Virtues.— This Hiera is employ'd in the Epilepſy, 
Apoplexy, Palſy, Lethargy, to provoke the Menſes, to 
expel the After-birth, and to purge the Pituita of the 
Brain, and of the Joints, —— The Doſe is from two 
Drachms to an Ounce. It is alſo uſed in Clyſters, from 
an Ounce to an Ounce and a half for each Clyſter. 
All the purgative Virtues of this Compoſition proceeds 
from the Troches of Alhandal, and the Agaricxæ. 
Hiera Logadii Reformata. Hi Trochiſcorum Albandal 
& de Agarico, Aloes Succotring ana 3Þs, Diacrydii, Elle- 
bori Nigri, Elaterii, Salis Armoniact, Guinm1 Ammoniaci, | 
ana z vl. Bdellii, Opoponacis, Sagapeni, Croci, Caftori!, 
Ariſiolochi Rotundæ, ana 3ij. Mellis Deſpumali, Ib) ls. 
at Eleftuarium, 5 | 8 Ro 
4 Virtues.— This Hiera purges with much Violence; it 
is employ'd for the hy pocondriacal Melancholy, the 
Vertiges, the Epilepſy, Leproſy, Apoplexy, Lethargy, 
Rs | | Sclatica, 


Depuratis Cocti Ib ij. Fiat Electuarium, S. A. 
Virtues, —This Tryphera (which Tryphera | 
nice) purges gently z it is given for the Yellow Jaundice, 
for the Gbſtructions of the Spleen, and for the Melan- 
choly.— The Doſe is from two Drachms to an Ounce. | 
Catholicum Simplex Reformatum. R Decofti Radicum 
| Althee, Cichorei, Polypodii Quercini, & Ghycyrrhiſe 
Uvarum Paſſarum Expurgatarum, Foltorum Artbemiſiæ, 
 Agrimonii, Capillorum Veneris, & Seminis Aniſi lb iv. 
In which you'll boil three Pounds of ſkimmed Honey, 
and a Pound of Syrup of pale Roſes, to the Conſiſtence 
of Opiate, then mix with it Pulpæ Caſſia recens extractæ, 
Ib fs. Pulveris Sennæ Mundate 5 viij. Agarici Trochiſcati 
3 ij. Rhubarbari, Tartari Solubilis aa 3; j. Fiat Electu 
Poo ns | 
Virtues. —This Electuary purges all the Humours. — 
The Doſe. is from a Drachm to an Ounce. 
in Bolus, and in Glyſters. 


Note, That. this Preparation is called Catholicum, which 


_ ſignifies univerſal, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to purge all 
' Sorts of Humouts, as the Bile, the Pituita, and the 
r TL LAs 8 


Catholicum Duplicatum Reformatum. H Polypodii Quer- 


cini Contuſi Fig. 

Colature boil four Pounds of white Sugar to the Con- 
ſiſtence of Honey; then take it off the Fire, and when 
almoſt cold, mix with it, Pulparum Caſſiæ, & Tamarin- 
dorum, Recenter Extractarum, Pulvis Rhabarbari Electi, 
aa Ziv. Myrabolanorum Citrinorum, Senne Mundate, Se- 


minis Violarum aa Fig. Tartari Solubilis, Roſarum Ru- 


brarum aa 3; j. Fiat Electuarium, S. A. I 
Virtues, —This Electuary is faid to purge all the Hu- 
mours ; it purges gently by Stools in binding; therefore 


it is given in the Looſeneſs. —The Doſe is from two 
Drachms to an Ounce, | | 
Catbolicum Frambeſarii Reformatum. B Pulparum 


Caſſiæ 3 iij. Tamarindorum Ziſs. Sennæ Mundatæ & Cre- 


moris Tartari aa 5 j. Jalappæ & Salis Tartari aa z ſs. 
Rohbabarbari 3 ij. Mellis Deſpumati 3 ix. Fiat Electuarium. 
Vuirtues. — This Catholicum is more purgative than the 


preceding one, and purges all Humours.— The Doſe is 


from two Drachms to an Ounce. 


Catbolicum Quercetani Reformatum. Bi Succorum De- 
puratorum Roſarum Pallidarum lb j. Chicorii, Lupuli & 


Fumariæ aa lb ſs. Sacchari Albi bij. EE | 
Boil. them together to the Conſiſtence of Honey; and 
being taken off the Fire, mix with it, when halt cold, a 
Pound of Manna depurated in the Juice of pale Roſes ; 
and the Pulps of Caſſia, and of Tamarinds, of each half 
a Pound : Then put the Mixture over a flow Fire, to 
boil to the Conſiſtence of a ſoft Electuary; and when 
half cold, add to it four Ounces of Senna in Powder, 
two Ounces of Rhubarb, Agarick newly trochiſcated, 
and Cream of Tartar, of each an Ounce and half, to 
make an Electuary, which muſt be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues.— This Electuary purges all -Humours.— The 
Doſe is from two Drachms to fix. | ITS 
Catbolicum pro clyſteribus Reformatum. Bi Decofti Fo- 
liorum Mercurialis, Malvæ, Violarum, Parietariæ, & 
deni Faniculs vi. nn 
In which: muſt be diſſolved eight Pounds of the beſt 
Honey, and the whole boiled to the Conſiſtence of 
Opiate; then add to it two Pounds of Pulp of Pruines, 
the Powder of oriental Leaves, the Root of Briony, the 
Seeds of Violets, of each eight Ounces; Aniſeed and 


Sal Gemmæ, of each two Ounces, to make an Electuary 


according to Art. 


Virtues. —T his Catholicum ſoftens the Humours” and 


. purges them, and is only uſed in Clyſters. —The Doſe 
1s from half an Ounce to two Ounces for each Clyſter, 
Electuarium Lenitivum Pharmacopee Pariſienſis. Bx 
. Hordei Excorticati, Radicis Polypodii Quercini Contuſæ, 
Paſſularum Enucleatarum, Tamarindorum aa Z ij. Fujubas, 
: Pruna, Sebeſten aa, xx, Seminis Violarum, Liquiritie 
Kaſæ & Contuſe aa 3 j. Foliorum Mercurialis, man. ij. A. 
drianti man. j. | 
Make a Decoction thereof in twelve Pints of common 
Water, till they be reduced to ſeven; then add towards 
the End Foliorum Orientalium Mundatorum 3 ij. Seminis 


5 \.S 
- 


PHAR 


ſignifies 


It is given 


. | 5 of Pruines, boiled in one Part of the Decod 
Boil it in two Quarts of common Water, and in the 


MAC. 


Feniculi Dulcis 3 ij. to four Pints of the 
three Pounds of the beſt Sugar; letting th 
ture boil to the Conſiſtence of Syrup; in which m 
diſſolved the Pulps of Pruines boiled in one Part _ 2 
Decoction left; of Tamarins, and of Caſſia Wine! the 
the reſt of the Decoction, of each half a Pound: Fith 
Ounces of Senna in Powder, and two Drachms 3 bye 
half of Aniſeed, for an Electuarr. da 
Virtues. —This Electuary ſoftens the -Humours. 
purges particularly the Bile, without Violence we 
Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half * 
Lenitivum aliud excellentiſſimum. - B  Decof; p, 
Althee, & Ficuum Pinguium Ib iv. Sacchari 41}; b 
Coquantur ad Confiſtentiam Mellis, tunc miſce Pulhe ly, 
recenter extraltæ bj. Pulpæ Prunorum, Pulveris 9 
aa lbſs. Seminis Violarum Fi. Tartari Solubilj, Fil 
Fiat EleGuarium, S. A. | ID Zit. 
785 Lenitiuum pro Clyſter ibus Ref, ormaium.-. B: Derg; N. 
dicum Polypodii Quercini, Ireos Noſtratis, & $9. 
Foliorum Mercurialis, Althee, Parietariæ, & Vi, 1 
forum Camomillæ & Meliloti, Seminis Fæniculi Ib ay 
In fifteen Pounds or Piats thereof you muſt diſſolye 
Pounds of common Honey; boil it afterwargs wg 
Conſiſtence of Opiate, and then diffolve it in the Pj 
and the Caſſia ſtrained with the reſt of the r 
of each fix Pounds, adding to it afterwards the Pond w 
of the Roots of Bryony, of Hermodacts, on 


| of Senna, of 
the Seed of Violets, of each 3 xx. ten Ounces of Agarie 


for an 

according to Art. COCA W kay, 

Confectio Hamec Reformata. B Paſſularim Nlunda. 
tarum Ib ſs. Polipodii Quercini Contuſi 5s. Epithymi 3; 
Foliorum Abſinthii, Thymi, Roſarum Nubrarum, Semin 
Aniſi, Fæniculi, Fumariæ aa 5s. Zingiberis, Hice 
nardi, aa 3ij. . 333 

Bruiſe all theſe Drugs together, and boil them in an 
earthen Veſſel glazed, in ſix Pints of diſtilled Whey 
and two Pints of Water of Fumitery, to the Conſump. 
tion of half the Humidity ; train. afterwards the De. 
coction with Expreſſion, and in the Colature diſſolve 
ſkimmed Honey and white Sugar, of each a Pound and 
a half; then boil it to the Conſiſtence of Honey; and 
having taken the Veſſel off the Fire, diſſolve in the Mat- 
ter eight Ounces of Pulp of Caſſia, and half a Pound of 
that of Pruines; and at laſt mix with it the Powders of 
Citrin Myrabolans, and of Senna, of each three Ounces, 
two Ounces of Agarick; Troches of Alhandal and 
Rhubarb, of each an, Ounce and a half; Scammony 
and Seed of Violets, of each an Ounce ; Salt of Fumi- 
tery, and of Wormwood, of each three Drachms, for a 


Colature 264 
© whole Mix. 


. 


* 


Confection. | 


Virtues, —This Confection purges vigorouſly all Hu- 
mours ; it is uſed for the Venereal Diſeaſe, the Scurvy, 
the Itching of the Skin, the Itch, a Scald-head, Ring- 
Worms, and the King's Evil.——The Doſe is from a 


Drachm to ſix. 


Confectio hamec minor reformata. Ri. Paſſularum min- 
datarum, Prunorum, Fujubarum, Sebeſtæ, aa 5 iij. Epithy- 
mi, abſinthii vulgaris, aa 3 ij. ſs. Thymi, Calaminthe Mon- 
tanæ, Polypodii quercini contufi, Glycyrrbize, Radicis 


Bugloſſi, aa ʒ x. Stechadis Arabice, Chamedryos, Chame- 


Pityos, Spongiæ, Cynorrhodi, ſeminis Aniſi, aa 3 v. Co. 
guantur in aquæ, S. g. In colatura diſſolve ſape, & melis 
diſpumati, aa Ib. j. is. Coquantur ad Conſſtentium Eleltuu. 
rii mollis. Tunc depofit4 ab igne Pelvi, & ſant refrigerats 
materid, inſperge pulveris Myrabolanorum Indorum & Cu- 
bebarum, aa F iij. Scammonii, 3 ij. Agaraci Trocbiſcali, 
Tartari ſolubilis, aa 3; j. fat Confectio, S. 14. 
Virtues. — This Confection purges the Melancholy, 
the aduſt- Bile, the coarſe Pituita; is proper for the 
Ring-Worms, the Itch, the King's Evil, and the Scut- 
vy. Ihe Doſe is from a Drachm to half an Ounce. 
Diaprunium ſimplex reformatum. Hr. Decofti Prumorum 
Damaſcenorum Colati, & Sacchari albi, aa lb. ii Coquat- 
tur ad Cunſiſtentiam opiate, tunc diſſolve pulpe Pruner " 
Ib. j. Pulpe Caſſiæ, Ib. fs. Pulveris ſeminis violarum, 3). B. 
Rhei & Tartari ſolubilis, aa F j. fiat Electuariui, S. 4. 
Virtues —Fhis Electuary is proper to prepare the 4 
mours and looſen them. The Doſe is from an Own | 
to an Ounce ogg ks * 8 El. 


um Diaprunum ſolutivum, ſeu Compoſitum, Bz. 

e, pl ſcripti, Ib. j. Scammonii ale. 
12 ati, 3 is. Exquiſitè miſceantur piſtillo ligneo agi- 
me 1 & fiat electuarium. OY 
4 1 8. — This Electuary purges very well all Hu- 
he Doſe is from a Drachm to m. 
0 , laxativa emendata. B. Turbith electi, 3 x. 
Curticis radicis Eſulæ minoris, 5. Hermodactylorum, Dia- 

4, 44 3 vj. Salis Cemmæ, 3 is. Spice nardi, Zingibe- 
ct Cary pbyllorum, Croci, Cardamomi minoris, Galange, 
12 S-minum Apii, Carvi, Saxifragiæ, Feniculi, aa 
g. Pulverentur, Miſceantur, & cum mellis deſpumati, 
b I ſs. fiat Electuarium, S. A. 855 | 
Virtues.— This Electuary purges the Pituita and Se- 
coſities from all Parts of the Body; it raiſes the Obſtruc- 
8995 provokes the Menſes, and expels the Wind. 
1875 ſe is from a Drachm to ſix. It is alſo oftner 
employ'd in Clyſters, from three Drachms to an Ounce 


for each Clyſter. 


Note, That the Name of Benedifta was given to that 
Compoſition becauſe of its great Virtues. 


| Fletuarium Aperiens A. Daquin. B Foliorum Sennæ 
Orientalis Mundatorum 5 vi. Diacrydii, Trochiſcorum Al- 
hundal, Agarici Elełti, Rhabarbari, & Seminis Violarum 
10 3b. Sagapeni, Myrrbæ, Gummi Ammoniaci, aa 5]. 
Antimonii Diaphoretici, Mercurii Dulcis, aa 3vj. Salis 
Martis, & Tamariſci aa Z G. | 
The Senna, Troches of Alhandal, Agarick, Rhubarb, 
Seed of Violets, and Sagapenum muſt be reduced toge- 
ther into a ſubtile Powder, the Gum Ammoniack, the 
Myrrh, and the Diacrydium pounded together; and the 
Mercurius Dulcis and Diaphoretick Antimony together; 
then all thoſe Powders muſt be mixed with the Salts ; 
and all together with fix Pounds of ſkummed Honey, to 
make an Electuary, which muſt be kept for Uſe. _ 
Virtues —T his Electuary purges all Humours, rarifies 
the viſcous and coarſe Matters, raiſes the Obſtructions, 
and provokes the Menſes. It is preſcribed in quartan 
Agues, Cachexies, hypochondriacal Maladies, and Hy- 
dropſy.— The Doſe is from one Drachm to ſix. _ 


Note, That this Compoſition is a Mixture of eſſential 
| Remedies; there was but the Powder of the three 
Sanders, which having been found needleſs, in the 
original Compoſition, I have retrenched in this. 


Eleuarium Antibydropicum A. Daquin. Bi Rhabarbari 
elefti, Foliorum Senne orientalis mundat, Seminis geniſtæ, 
Radicum Bryoniæ, Jalappæ, Mechoacan, Scammonii, Gum- 


Eſube, Opoponacis, Sagapeni, Gummi Ammoniaci, & Sa- 


Ireos naſtratis & Sambuci, ad extracti mollioris conſiſten- 
tram inſpiſſatorum, aa lb j. Extracti mollioris granorum 
Juniperi & Syrupi de Rhamno Catharetico, aa lb j. fiat 
Electuariun, $. A. 5 EY „ 
Virtues.— This Electuary purges powerfully the Wa- 
ters; it is uſed for the Hydropty. — The Doſe is from a 
Drachm to half an Ounce. 1 e pg 

Electuarium Diaturbith minerale, A. Mynſicht. Bi Mi- 
thridati Damaratis Z vj. Turbith mineralis, Pulveris 
Diarbodon Abbatis, ana 5 G. Spiritus Vitrioli rectiſicati, 
Oli Carninativi, A. Mynſicht, ana 2 j. Hrupi de Fuju- 
bis, q. J. fat Eleftuarium. | : 5 
Four Ounces of the Syrup of Jujubes, boiled to the 
Conſiſtence of Honey muſt be mixed with the Mithridate, 


minative Oil, and the Powders; ſtirring a long while 
that Mixture with a wooden 8 atula, to make an Elec- 
way, which is to be kept for Uſe. F911 
Virtues — This Electuary purges violently upwards, 
Diſeaſe, the Hydropſy, and the Plague. —The Doſe is 
from half a Drachm to a Drachm and a half in Bolus. 
Il the emetick Virtues of this Compoſition conſiſts in 
the Turbith Mineral. 
The Mithridate, the Powder Diarhodon, and the car- 
mnative Oil, are employed in this Compoſition to reſiſt 
W and to ſtrengthen the Stomach againſt the Ac- 
nes of the Turbith Mineral; but thoſe Ingredients are 
eedleſs while theVomitive operates; for the beſt Correc- 


Te which can be given to the Turbith Mineral is fat Broth, 
Vol. II. | 


Sennæ Fin. Radicum Ellebori 
Rdei Eleti, Salis J. amariſci, 


mi guttæ, Trochiſcorum Albandal, aa 3 j. Extratti totius 


lis Martis, aa 3 vj. Elaterii, 3 B. Succorum, Radicis, 


adding to it afterwards the Spirit of Vitriol, the car- 


nd ſometimes downwards ; it is proper for the Venereal 


Fo „ 
* * % N 


\ 


becauſe it facilitates Vomitivg in ſoftening the Acrimony 
of the Remedy. Therefore this Preparation appears 
needleſs to me, and it ſuffices ro keep the Turbith Mi- 
neral pure, to adminiſter it in Pills, or in a Bolus when 
8 incorporated in ſome Conſerve of Roſes, or of 
iolets. | | 
Eleftuarium Indum Majus Emendatum. 
Electi 3 vi. Diacrydii 5 j ſs. Tartari Solubilis 


B Turbith 
2 5% A, 
31. Hrupi Roſati ſolutivi ad confiſtentiam Meilis Gi 
Ib ij is. Miſce fat Electuarium. | | he a 
Virtues, — This EleEtuary purges the Pituita, and the 
other Humours from all the Parts of the Body:+—The 
Doſe is from one Drachm to half an Ounce: 0 
AElectuarium Diabalzemer Emendatum. Bi Sueci Po- 


morum Redolentium Depuruti, & Sacchari Albi ana Ib j ſs. 


Coguantur ſimul ad Conſiſtentiam Opiate, tunc adde Pulvis 
Nigri, Turbith Gummaſi; 
& Fraxini ana is. Miſce, 
fiat Electuarium, S. A. | | | 
Virlues.— This EleQuary is uſed to purge the Mani- 
acks, Hypochondriacks, Epileptick, thoſe that have the 
Pox and the Leproſy. —The Doſe is from one Drachm 
to three. EE eek Domes I 
Hiera Picra Simplex Galeni, R Alves Succotrinæ J vi. 
31. Cinnamomi, Aylobalſami, vel bujus loco ſurculorumn 
tentiſci, Aſari, Spice Indice, Croci, Maſtiches ana ziij. 


Mellis Deſpumati lb ij. ifs. Fiat Electuarium, S. A. 


The Cinnamon, Xylobalſam, or in its ſtead the Len- 
tiſewood, the Afarum, and the Spikenard, muſt be 
pounded together, the Aloes and Maſtich together 
and the Saffron, after it has been dried between tws 
Papers by itſelf ; the Ingredients thus pounded muſt be 


mixed together, and the Powder may be kept to be uſed 


when wanted : It is introduced into ſeveral Compoſitions. 
When it is wanted to make the Electuary, one Part 


of that Powder muſt be mixed in three Parts of ſkummed 


Honey boiled to the Conſiſtence of a liquid EleQuary, 
Virtues. The Hiera Picra is employ'd to purge the Sto- 

mach, to raiſe the Obſtructions, to provoke the Menſes, 

and the Piles, and to purify the Blood. ——The Doſe is 


from a Drachm to half an Ounce in Bolus, by reaſon of 


its extreme Bitterneſs. It is alſo uſed in Clyſters for the 


Colick, the Hyſtericks, and the Apoplexy ; from tws = 


Drachms to an Ounce for each Clyſter, 


Note, That Hiera Picra are two Greek Words, the firſt 


whereof ſignifies great and ſacred, and the other bitter; 
Galen having ſo great an Opinion of that Compoſition 
that he gave it that fine Name: e 5 


The purgative Virtue of the Hiera Picra conſiſts in 
the Ade homing BO Ce” TB 
Hiera Picra Reformata. Bi Aloes Succotrinæ 3 ij. Aga- 
rici Trochiſcati, & Tartaris ſolubilis aha 3 j. Diacrydil 
3vi. Melliſdeſpumati 3 xiij. fat Electuarium, S. A, 
Virtues. —This Hiera Picra purges with Violence 
enough; it is uſed for the windy Colick, the Apoplexy, 
Lethargy, and Epilepſy.— The Doſe is from half a 
Drachm to three Drachms. 88 i 
Hiera Diacolocynthidos Pacchii Reformata. BR Tro- 
chiſcorum Alhandal, Agarici, Stechadis Arabia, Mar- 
rubii Albi, ana 3x. Opoponacis, Sagapent, Seminis Pe- 
troſelini, Radicis Ariſtolochiæ Rotundæ, Piperis albi aa zv. 
Cinnamomi, Spice Nardi, Myrrhe, Croct, ana 3 is. Salis 
Armoniaci 3 vi. Mellis Deſpumati & Cocti Ibiij. fat Elec- 
tuarium, S. A. | | 1 | 
Virtues.— This Hiera is employ'd in the Epilepſy, 
Apoplexy, Palſy, Lethargy, to provoke the Menſes, to 
expel the After-birth, and to purge the Pituita of the 
Brain, and of the Joints, ——The Doſe is from two 


— 


Drachms to an Ounce. It is alſo uſed in Clyſters, from 


an Ounce to an Ounce and a half for each Clyſter. 
All the purgative Virtues of this Compoſition proceeds 
from the Troches of Alhandal, and the Agarick. ow 
Hiera Logadii Reformata. Bi Trochiſcorum Albandal 
E de Agarico, Aloes Succotring ana 3s, Diacrydii, Elle- 
bori Nigri, Elaterii, Salis Armoniaci, Gummi Ammoniact, 


ana 3Vi. Bdellii, Opoponacis, Sagapeni, Croct, Caſtorii, 
Ariſiolocbiæ Rotunde, ana 3ij. Mellis Deſpumati, Ib) ls. 
fat Eleftuarium, 


Virtues, —T his Hiera purges with much Violence; it 
is employ'd for the hypocondriacal Melancholy, the 
Vertiges, the Epilepſy, Leproſy, Apoplexy, Lethargy, 

101 ö Sclatica, 


Sciatica, Pally, Hydropſy, the Scurvy, and to provoke 
the Menſes. —The Doſe is from half a Drachm to two 
Drachms. | . e 
Note, That this Hiera borrows its Name from its Author 
Logadius, a Phyſician, of Memphis. 525 
DIS TIIL LED WAT ERS. 


Note, That as the Diſtillation of Waters is as neceſſary in 
the common Pharmacy, as in Chymiſtry, I think pro- 
per to give here a conciſe Treatiſe thereof; though I 
do not deſign to mention in this Place, thoſe which 
depend purely on Chymiſtry, as the Aqua-fortis, the 


common Brandy, the Styptick and Phagedenick Wa- 


ters, becauſe I have deſcribed them at length in m 
| Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, under the Letter c. 


'D1isTILLAT1ON, is a Rarefaction and Exaltation of 
the moſt humid and eſſential Parts of the Mixts, reſolved 
by Fire into Vapours, which aſcending to the Capital, 
and being cool'd there, are condenſed into Drops which 
fall into the Receiver. 8 | 
Di ſtillations are made to ſeparate the pureſt Subſtances 
of the Mixts, that they may be preſerved without Cor- 
ruption. „ „ 
Diſtilled Waters are divided into /imple and compoſed. 
Simple diſtilled Waters are thoſe extracted from the 
Plant without Addition, as Plantain, Roſe, and Sorrel- 
Water, &c. 5 5 | | 3 
Compo ſed diſtilled Waters are thoſe diſtilled from ſeve- 
ral Ingredients, as Treacle-Water, Imperial. Water, A- 
qua mirabilis, Sc. „„ . 
The Artiſt muſt uſe, as much as poſſible, Glaſs or 
Farthen Veſſels for the Diſtillation of Waters; but when 


thoſe Veſſels are not large enough to contain the Matter 


to be diſtilled, he muſt then uſe Copper-Alembicks tinned 
inſide, as I have obſerved in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. 

here are two Sorts of Diſtillations, one done per A. 
ſcenſum, and the other per Deſcenſum. —The firſt, and 
moſt common, is when the Matter is heated underneath. 
The other is when the Fire is.put over the Matter to be 


heated: Then as the Vapour cannot riſe, it is precipita- 


ted to the Bottom of the Veſlel. ES 
As the Mixts, from which the Waters are extracted, 
are of different Subſtances, the one volatile, the other 
fix'd, ſome watery and phlegmarick, and others dry and, 
ſaline; different Means muſt be uſed to carry off by Di- 
ſtillation as much of their moſt eſſential Parts as poſſible. 
I'll give Models to ſucceed in it. „ 

The diſtilled Waters can be kept ſeveral Years with- 
out Corruption; becauſe there have been ſeparated from 


them, by the Diſtillation, the fermenting Subſtances 


which could ſpoil them: But they muſt be renewed 

every Year, becauſe the Vitriol they have brought along 
with them from the Plant, is much weaken'd in Winter. 

Plantain Water. Take what Quantity you will of large 


Plantain, newly gather'd, in its greateſt Vigour ; have 


pounded in a Mortar enough of it to fill half a large 
Copper-Cucurbite, tinned inſide: Mean while muſt be 


extracted by Expreſſion, in the uſual Manner, eighteen 
or twenty Poon: of the Juice of other Plantain, which 


you'll pour over the pounded Plantain to humect it well, 
jo that it may not ſtick to the Bottom of the Veſſel 


during the Diſtillation, Place the Cucurbite over a Fur- 


nace, covering it with its Bolt-head, garniſhed with its 
Refrigeratory, which muſt be filled with cold Water ; 
then adapt to it a Receiver, and light a Charcoal Fire in 
the Furnace, to diſtil the Humidity moderately quick, ſo 
that one Drop may follow the other. N 
When about half the Humidity is diſtilled, the Fire 
muſt be left to go out; and when the Veſſels are cold, 
the Plantam muſt be taken out of the Alembick, ſtrain- 
ed with Expreſſion, and afterwards thrown away as uſe- 
leſs; but the Juice extracted from it muſt be poured back 
into the ſame Veſſel, and the Diſtillation renewed, which 
ſhall be continued, till there is but little of the Liquor left 
in the Veſſel. | 
The diſtilled Plantain-Water muſt be expoſed for ſome 
Days to the Sun, in Glaſs or Stone Bottles uncorked, to 
diſſipate the Smell of Empireum, which proceed from the 
Fire; after which the Bottles muſt be corked ; and the 
Water kept for Uſe. 


Virtues, — Plautain- Mater is deterſive, aſtringent, cool- 


PHARMACT. 


fin — fr is alfo 


green and tender Sorrel, gather'd in 


ing, proper to ſtop the Looſeneſs, the Hemor; 
Gonorrhcea's, Sc. The Doſe is Sag go: 
uſed outwardly to waſh the E 
Opthalmicks ; and for deterſive and aſtringent InjeQ,.. 
In the ſame Manner can be diſtilled the Wi * 
all the Plants, which abound in humecting and om 
Phlegm ; and if the Juice of ſome of them can 
tracted eaſily ; there muſt be made a ſtrong Decog; 
thereof to humect the pounded Herbs, 8 
The Waters which can be thus diſtilled are 
Porcelain, Lattuce, Semper vivum, Bugle, Hen. Ba 
dragora, Mallows, Borrage, Bugloſe, Solanum, 
Verbaſcum, Agrimony, Nenuphar, Poppies, 
Sanicle, Chelidonium, &c. jo 
Sorrel-IWater. — Take what Quantity you will of ys, 
Dt 4: 3 - fair Weather while 
it is in its greateſt Vigour, and before it is grown! T 
Seed; pound it or bruiſe it in a Stone or Marble Monz. 
fill with it about half a large Copper-Cucurhite ra 
inſide; pour over the Matter a good Quantity of Jui 
of Sorrel, newly extracted with Expreſſion, & that . 
Liquor ſwim over the Matter; adapt to the Cucyrh; 5 
its Capital, with its Bolt-Head, tinn'd likewiſe ne 


Ounce to 
Yes in the 


thoſe of 
ne, May. 
Alkekengi 
Alchimills 


and its Refrigeratory ; place the Veſſel over a naked Fire. 
adapt a Receiver to the Cucurbite, and diſtil the om. 


dity at a pretty ſtrong Heat, fo that the Drops follow 
cloſe one another. When about half the Humidity has 
been diſtilled, the Veſſels muſt be left to cool ; and when 
cold, what is left in the Cucurbite muſt be taken out and 
carried to the Preſs to extract the Juice; that Juice muſt 
be left to ſettle, and having been afterwards ſtrained 
through a Flannel, it muſt be put in an earthen Pan, to 
have evaporated over a flow Fire about two Thirds ofthe 
Humidity thereof, carrying afterwards the Veſſel to a cool 
Place, where it muſt be left for ſome Days without touch- 
ing it; then there will be formed round it ſmallCryſtals 
which are the eſſential Salt of the Sorrel, which muſt be 
ſeparated from the reſt, and kept for Uſe, . _ 
Bur if one will not take the Trouble to prepare the ef 
ſential Salt of Sorrel, he may content himſelf with evapo- 
ting the Juice to the Conſiſtence of thick Honey; which . 
will be the Extract of Sorrel, | 5 
The Ground taken from the Preſs muſt be dried, and 
having mixed with it a good Quantity of other dried Sor- 


rel, the whole muſt be burnt, the Aſhes thereof calcined, 


and having made a Lixivium of thoſe Aſhes, it muſt be 


filtrated, and afterwards put to evaporate to Siccity, over 


a ſlow Fire; there will be found at the Bottom of the 
Veſſel a Salt, which is the d Salt of Sorrel, and which 
„„ d ooo, 


Virtues.— The Water of Sorrel is eſteemed cordial, 
cooling ; proper for violent and 
Doſe is from an Ounce to ſix, 3 
The eſſential Salt of Sorrel is incifive, penetrating, ra- 
rifying ; it provokes the Appetite, and is cordial, —The 
Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a Drachm. 2 

The Extract of Sorrel has very near the fame Virtues 
of the eſſential Salt; but the Doſe muſt be greater, i.. 
from a Scruple to aDrachm. _ 5 8 

The fixed Salt of Sorrel is aperitive, penetrating, pro- 
per to raiſe the Obſtructions.— 
Grains to half a Drachm. 


In the ſame Manner can be diſtilled the other Plans 


which have no Smell, and are ſaline; as the Carduus Be. 


nediftus, Naſturtium, Scabioſe, Fumitery, Parietaſ, 


Chicory, Tobacco, Small Centaury, St. Jobn- wort, Tuiagt, 
Endive, Chamædryos, Chamepityos, Pony, Enula Can- 


pana, Cochlearia, &c. theſe Waters muſt be made o 


diſtil pretty quick, that they may exalt along with then 


ſome Portion of the eſſential Salt of the Plant; for in tat 


Salt conſiſts all the Virtue of thoſe Waters which have 10 
Smell; wherefore thoſe Plants are never to be diſtilled . 
Balneo Mariæ, nor in Balneo Vaporis, which could only 


exalt the pure Phlegm. But whatever Method and Pre- 


caution may be obſerved in the Diſtillation of choſe, it al. 
ways happens that the greateſt 5 
ſential Principles remain in the Bottom of the Cucurbite 
therefore it would be better to uſe the Juice, or of a ſtrong 
Decoction of the Plant, while it is in its Vigour, 15 n 
its diſtilled Water; but when we have no more the _ 
in its Vigour, the diſtilled Water can be uſed ; al. 

render it more efficacious, 

Wo | 3 


ages, the 


cooling | 
not be 5 | 


bilious Fevets.— The 


he Doſe is from eight | 


Part of their active and ei- 


there muſt be diſſolved hots 
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pr taken, ſome of its eſſential Salt, or of its Ex- 

zn its Vigour. Theſe diſtilled Waters muſt 
of the * . Time to the Sun, the Bottle un- 
be + it the empyreumatical Smell may be diſſipated, 
o el Maler. —Take a good Quantity of com- 
Wormwood, green, newly gathered while in its 
mon & Vigour 3 pound the Leaves thereof in a Mortar, 
g with it half a large Copper Cucurbite tinned In- 
and mean while make a ſtrong Decoction of other 
ſide 3 wood, ſtrain it boiling-hot, and pour as much of 
Wem the Worm wood in the Cucurbite as is neceſſary 
it wo" a it leſt it ſhould ſtick to the Bottom of the 
(0 2 which muſt be very well ſtopped, and the Mat- 
ory in Digeſtion for two Days; which expired, the 
* ſhall be unſtopped, placed on a Furnace, the 
be head with 1ts d, and a Receiver adapted 
bolk the Joints luted, and at a moderate Fire, about 
ö f the Humidity diſtilled; which done, and the Veſ- 


ſtrained, and the Juice extracted from it put 


. before, there will be no more but two or 


to diſtil as 


in Bottles well corked. * Tſp 
| ines, —The Water of Wormwood is proper to inciſe 


te the Appetite, to help Digeſtion, provoke the 
— 8 Vapours, and for the Worms. The 
| Doſe a from half an Ounce to four Ounces, 3 


may be clarified, and the Humidity thereof evaporated 
to the Conſiſtence of Honey, which will be the Extract 
of Wormwood, It is aperitive, and proper for the Hy- 
ſtericks The Doſe is from a Scruple to a Drachm, 
either diſſolved in its proper Water, or taken in a Bolus. 
The Grounds left after they have been dried, can alſo 
be burnt with other Wormwood; and the Aſhes put in 


fltrated, is put to evaporate to Siccity, and what is left 
in the Bottom of the Veſſel is the Salt of Wormzwood, 
which muſt be kept in a Bottle well corked. This Salt 
is very aperitive, proper to raiſe the Obſtructions of the 
Liver, of the Spleen, Meſentery, and of the Matrice, 
to provoke the Urine, for the Yellow Jaundice, the 
* Hydropy, and the Retention of the Menſes. —The 
| Diſc is from ſix Grains to half a Drachm, diſſolved in 

Water of Wormwood. 

By the fame Method are extracted 
ſences, Extracts, and Salts of all odorous Plants, viz. 


thiop, Marrubium, Mugwort, Honey-ſuckles, Scordium, 
Lavender, Parſely, Fennel, Muſtard, Bays, Rue, Betony, 
Camomile, Origan, Melilot, Matricaria, Juniper, &c. 
Roſe-Water, —Take what Quantity you will of pale 
or white Roſes, newly blown, the moſt odorous, and 


Leaves off their Pecule, and having pounded them in a 


newly extracted by Expreſſion, to humect them well, 
vr elle it may be done with Roſe-Water of the preceding 

Year; then place the Veſſel in Balneo Mariæ or Vapo- 
ns, and cover it with its Capital garniſhed with a refri- 
gratory; adapt a Recipient to it, Jute exactly the Joints, 
nd leave the Matter in Digeſtion for two Days; which 
pred, placed to the Diſtillation by a good Fire, taking 

ae to change the Water of the Refrigeratory as it grows 
bot, When about the two Thirds of the Liquor is di- 
lilled, the Fire muſt be put out; and what is left in the 
Veſſel: carried to the Preſs to extract the Juice, which 
mult be put to diſtil as before, to have good Roſe- Water, 
nich muſt be expoſed to the Sun for two Days in un- 
Orked Bottles, to ſharpen its Smell; then the Bottles 


mult be well corked. 

Virtues, — Roſe- Water ſtrengthens the Breaft, Heart, 
nd Stomach. The Doſe is from one Ounce to ſix. 
lt $ alſo uſed in Collyres for the Maladies of the Eyes; 

in Perfumes. 8 8 
ſtead of white and pale Roſes, Purple Roſes were 


ud in che Diſtillation, che Water drawn from them 
vould be 


| for the 


aſtringent, and proper to ſtop the Looſeneſs, 
Pitting of Blood, for deterſive Injections. It 


P HAR MACT. © 


before 7 Salt; which will very well ſupply the Want 


es cold, they muſt be opened, the Matter left in the _ 
f left. The diſtilled Water muſt be 
dnt Fame He e to it, and a Receiver, 


and attenuate the Pituita, to ſtrengthen the Stomach, to 


The Liquor left in the: Alembick of the Diſtillation | 


| warm Water to make a Lixivium, which having been 


| the Waters, EL 


of Mint, Sage, Marjoram, Savern, Roſemary, Henbane, 


gathered foon after Sun- riſing, in dry Weather; pull the 


Marble Mortar, put them in a Copper Cucurbite tinned 
inſide, pouring upon them the Juice of other Roſes 
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would even be better than the other for Coll 
it would have but very little Smell: 
be the moſt proper Roſe-Water for the Maladies in 


which that Remedy is commonly uſed; and it could be 
wiſhed that the | 


would not mind ſo much the Smell of this Water to 


judge of its Goodneſs ; the Apothecaries, would make it 


of red Roſes, and then it would produce better Effects. 
In the ſame Manner can be extracted the Water of all 


Flowers, as, of the Flowers of Poppies, of Nenuphar, 


of Lillies of the Valleys, of Borrage, of Beans, of Roſe- 
mary, of Bugloſe, of Violets, of Jeſſamine, of Tuſſilage, 
of Oranges, of Lavender, of Thyme, of Sage, &c, But as 
a great Number of thoſe Flowers are 
to extract the 


fore Diſtillation, with a ſtrong Infuſion of another Quan- 


tity of the ſame Flowers made ſometimes in hot Water, 
and ſometimes in White- 


Quality, 


Water of Strawberries, —Take four or five Pounds of 


ripe Strawberries, bruiſe them in a Marble Mortar, and 


put them in a large Glaſs Cucurbite, which muſt be 


89 + 
on 
Helis, cats 


World which often will be deceived, 


very little ſucculent 
Juice thereof, they muſt be humected be- 


Wine according to their - 


placed in Balneo Mariz, and having adapted a Capital 


ver, and luted exactly the Joints, as 
much of the Humidity of the Fruits as poſſible ſhall be 
diſtilled by a pretty ſtrong Fire. | 1 


Virtues. —The Water of Strawberries is good to 
ſtrengthen the Heart, the Brain, and to enrich the Blood. 
The Doſe is from an Ounce to three, Ladies uſe | 


it to waſh their Face. 


In the fame Manner can be drawn the Water of the . 


other ſucculent Fruits, as of Cherries, Plumbs, Apples, 
Mulberries, Raſberries, Barberies, Quinces, Peaches, 
Oranges, Lemons, Elder-berries, Melons, Cucumbers Fo 
Pumpkins, Gourds, &c, 5 

 Strawberry-Water, is made in ſeveral other Manners ; 
ſome leave the Fruit bruis'd to ferment two or three 


Days, that its Principle may be exalted before Diſtilla- 


tion. Others hume& their Strawberries with Whire- 


Wine to render the Water more ſpirituous and more 
aperitive; and others humect them with Aſs's Milk, to 


make it more proper to beautify the Skin. 


Mater of Walnuts. — Take a good Quantity of Flowers 
of Walnut- tree newly gathered, while in their Vigour, 
and let ſix Pounds thereof be pounded in a Mortar, and 
put them afterwards in a Copper Cucurbite ; mean while 
make a ſtrong Decoction of other Flowers, and after it 
has been ſtrained with Expreſſion pour twelve Pounds 
thereof hot into the Cucurbite, or as much as is wanted _ 


to humect the pounded Flowers; 
Furnace, where it muſt be left in 
four Hours, diſtilling afterwards about half the Liquor; 
which done, the Fire muſt be put out, and when the 
Veſſels are cold, what remains in the Cucurbite muſt be 
ſtrained, and three Quarters of the Juice exttacted by 
that Means, diſtilled, mixing afterwards both Waters 
together. 5 


ene the Veſſel on a 


Then you muſt gather ſix Pounds of Walnuts, when 


they are about a Third of their uſual Bigneſs; and hav- 


igeſtion for twenty. 


. 


ing pounded them in a Mortar, you muſt put them in a 


large Copper Cucurbite, pouring upon them all the di- 


ſtilled Water of the Flowers of Walnuts, and leaving 


the Matter in Digeſtion for twenty-four Hours; and 
having diſtilled the Water as before, you'll take next ſix 


more Pounds of whole Walnuts when they are good to 


preſerve; pound them well in a Mortar, and having put 


them in a Copper Cucurbite, pour upon them the di- 


ſtilled Water, and having left the whole in Digeſtion for 


twenty-four Hours, proceed to the Diſtillation as before, 


and you'll have the Water of Walnuts, which muſt be 


expoſed five or ſix Days to the Sun, in uncorked Bottles, 
to diſſipate 


Bottles. 


Virtues. he Water of Walnuts is ſudorifick, pro- 
per for malignant Fevers, for the Plague, the Small 


Pox, the windy Colick, the Hyſtericks, and to ſtrengthen 

the Stomach. ——The Doſe is from one Ounce to ſeven. 
If after each Diſtillalion, the Liquor left in the Cucur- 

bite be ſtrained through a Flannel, the Humidity thereof 


evaporated to the Conſiſtence of Honey; and thoſe three 
Juices thus inſpiſſated be mixed together, it will be a voy 
in a Pot. 


good Extract of Walnuts, which muſt be kept in a! 
SH ' Pirtues 


the empyreumatical Smell, then cork the 


afterwards cork the Bottles well to keep them for Uſe. 


Virtues. The Extract of Walnuts is ſudorifick, ape- 
ritive, Febrifuge, ſtrengthens the Stomach, and reſiſts . 
the Malignity of the Humours.——The Doſe is from a 
Scruple to a Drachm, in a Bolus, diſſolved in its proper 
Water. | 

The Grounds left in the Preſs can alſo be burnt, to 
draw from them an alkaly Salt 'fix'd, by means of a 


Lixivium. 8 | 


Virtues. —The fix*d Salt of Walnuts is aperitive, and 
proper to raiſe the Obſtruftions. — The Doſe is from fix 
Grains to a Scruple. © | Ne fag es, 

Water of Cow-Dung. —In the Month of May, when 
the Graſs begins to have ſome Vigour, gather the Cow- 
Dung,. newly made, and having filled with it half of a 

| Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, place it in Balneo Mariz, and 
by a pretty ſtrong Fire, diſtil a clear Water, which is 
called the Water of a thouſand Flowers, and which muſt 
be expoſed to the Sun in Glaſs-Bottles for five or fix 
Days, that the diſagreeable Smell, which it may have, 
be diflipated. Then the Bottles muſt be cork'd and kept. 
Virtues. —This Water is aperitive and ſweetening 3 it 
is preſcribed for the Hydropſy, Rheumatiſm, and the 
Sciatica. ——The Doſe is from an Ounce to fix. It is 
alſo uſed outwardly, to cleanſe, cool, and ſoften the 
Skin: It is reſolutive. ET 1 

The Name of Water of a thouſand Flowers, has alſo 

been given to the Urine of a Cow, newly voided from 
the Animal; and it is uſed with Succeſs for ſeveral Ma- 
ladies in the Spring and Autumn ; by drinking two or 
three Glaſſes thereof every Morning faſting, for nine or 
ten Days ſucceſſively, and taking a Walk afterwards in 
the Fields. —That Urine purges very well the Seroſities 
without griping; is proper for the Aſthma, the Hydropſy, 
Rheumatiſm, Gout, and Vapour s. | IS 
Mater of all Flowers, —You muſt gather in the Month 
of May, Cow-Dung newly made, weigh it and put it in 
a large Cucurbite of Glaſs or Stone, mixing with it about 
the Third of its Weight of white Wine; and having 
placed the Veſſel in Balneo Mariæ, or Vaporis, adapt 
aà Capital and a Recipient to it, and lute exactly the Joints, 


you'll diſtil the Humidity of the Matter which is called 


the Water of all Flowers, Vr 

Viriues, — This Water is thought arthritick, good for 
ihe Rheumatiſm, the Sciatica, Gravel, and the Suppreſ- 
fon of Urine. ——The Doſe is from an Ounce to four. 
It is alſo uſed to cleanſe and ſoften the Skin, for Pim- 
ples, Itchings, and Ring-Worms. TL 


Mater of the Frey of Frogs. — Gather in the Spring, a- 


bout the Month of March, what Quantity you will of 
Frey of Frogs, very pure, condenſed, or thick, and 


which has a Smell, diſtil the Humidity thereof in Balneo 


M,nriæ, or in the common Manner; and expoſe the di- 
{tilled Water to the Sun for ſeven or eight Days; and 


The Water of the Frey of Frogs is very cooling, 
condenſating, proper for the Hemorrhages, to appeaſe 
the Pain of the Gout, for Cancers, Eryſipelas, and other 
Redneſſes of the Skin. It is applied outwardly with Li- 
nen Cloths. It is uſed to cleanſe the Face, and keep up 
a freſh Complexion. HP e | Fe 
In the ſame Manner are diſtilled, the Waters of Milk, 
of Blood, of human Brain, of Honey, of Manna, of Rain, 
and of Dew. 13 „„ 

Water of Snails. — Take three Pounds of Snails alive, 
with their Shells, waſh them well, and bruiſe them in a 
Marble-Mortar, and put them afterwards into a large 
Cucurbite, pouring over them two Pints of Aſs's Milk, 
newly milked ; mix well the whole together with a 
wooden Spatula ; and having adapted a Capital and Re- 
ceiver to the Cucurbite, and luted exactly the Joints, 
leave the Matter in Digeſtion for twelve Hours, proceed- 

ing afterwards to the Diſtillation ; which done, the Wa- 
ter mult be expoſed for ſeveral Days to the Sun, in a 


Bottle uncorked. I 


Virtues, —This Water is humecting, cooling, proper 
for the Redneſs of the Skin, to waſh the Face, and ren- 
der the Skin ſmooth. It can be alſo adminiſter'd in- 


wardly, for the Spitting of Blood, the Nephretick, and 
the Heat of Urine. The Doſe is from one Ounce to ſix. 
Aqua Vulneraria. R. Foliorum & radicum Conſolidæ 
majoris, foliorum Salviæ, Arthemiſie, Bugle, ana man. iv. 
Betonice, Saniculæ, Bupthalmi, Symphyti minoris, Scro- 


and having put them afterwards in. a Veſſel 


Days; which expired, you'll diſtil the M 


pbulariæ majoris, Plantaginis, Arimoniæ Ve 
thii, Fæniculi, ana man. ij. Hyperici, A; loc hi | 
Telophii, Veronice, Centauri minoris, Alida a ge, 
tianæ, Menthe. o % Mich. 
After you have gather'd the Herbs in 


Vigour, hatch them and pound them . Mien 
ſtar, 


F of a 
Neck, pour over them white Wine, ſtir the whites 
5 Ut) 


the Veſſel, and put it in the Horſe-Dung, or in 3 
warm Place, where it muſt be left in Digeſtion "ago 
reg 


- f N atter in 
Mariæ, or Vaporis, extracting above half Balncy 


the Hug. 
and having left the Veſſels to grow cold, ee 
in the Bottom of the Cucurbite, muſt be ot wen 
e 


Preſs, and the Juice extracted from it, diſtilled'as het 
mixing afterwards the firſt and ſecond Water Water 85 
NN in a Bottle _ * for Uſe. This oy 
called Water of Arquebuſade, becauſe uſed | 
made with F I org one : . Nouds 
Virtues. — This Water is good for the Cane. 
Diſlocations, to reſolve A to * 
Wounds; and to reſiſt the Gangrene, applied n uy 
Hungary. Water. — Fill half of a Glaſs-Cucurbite 1 
Flowers of Roſemary, newly gather'd in their Vi 55 
pour over them Spirit of Wine till it ſurpaſſes the Flower 
by two Fingers Breadth, cover the Cucurbite with its 8 : 
Pital, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for three Da 4 
and afterwards, having adapted a Receiver to it and 
luted exactly the Joints, proceed to the Diſtillari,, : 
Sand-heat ; and keep the diſtilled Water in a 
corked for Uſe. . 
Virtues. — This Water is good for the Palſy, Apo- 
plexy, Lethargy, the Hyſtericks, Palpitations, for Falnt- 
ing-Fits, and the Pain of the Stomach.— The Doſe is 
from one Drachm to three. — It is alſo uſed ourwara! 
for the Tooth- ach, the Burns, che cold Humous, Cos 
tuſions, to cleanſe the Skin, to ſtrengthen debilitated 
Members, for the Vapours, being applied to the Noſe 


lation at a 
Bottle well 


and Temples, and on the Wriſts; and for the Gangtene, 


Aqua Theriacalis. R. Radicum Gentiang, Anptlice, 
Imperatoriæ, Valerianæ, Contrayervæ, aa 3 ij. CorticumCitri 
& Arantiorum, Caryophyllorum, Cinnamomi, Baccarum 
Juniperi, aa 5 j. Summitatum Scordii, Rute, Hperici, 
%%% ·⁰·¹⁰ 3 | 
Let all theſe Drugs be infuſed for three Days ſucceſ- 
ſively in Balneo Marie, in Spirit of Wine and Water of 
Carduus Benedictus and Walnuts, of each two Pints; and 
after you have added to it four Ounces of old Treacle, put 
the whole Mixture to macerate for the Space of twenty- 
four Hours; then proceed to the Diſtillation by a flow 
Fire; to have the Treacle-Water, which muſt be kept 


in a Bottle well corked., . | 
Virtues, —This Water is proper to ſtrengthen the no- 
ble Parts, to reſiſt the bad Air, to raiſe the Spirits, to 


expel bad Humours by Perſpiration; it is uſed in the A. 

poplexy, Palſy, Lethargy, and Epilepfy.— The Di} 

is from a Drachm to ſix. | CIT 
Aqua Imperialis, Rx. Cinnamomi, 3 iv. Nucis Mocha. 


tz, Corticis Citri, aa 3 ij. Caryophyllorum, Calami umu. 


tici, Santali Citrini, Radicis Pæoniæ, aa 3; j. Folioruil 
Lauri, Summittatum Hyſſopi, Majorane, Thymi, Saturcte, 
forum Salviæ, Roriſmarini, Lavendulæ, as man. 1. 


©  Bruiſe all the Drugs, and put them in a large Glaſs or | 
Stone-Cucurbite ; and having pour'd over them white | 


Wine and Water of Meliſſa, of each two Quatts, and 


half a Pint of Orange-Flowers Water, cover the Cucur- |} 
bite with its Capital, adapt a Recipient to it, Jute exactly | 


the Joints, and after twenty-four Hours of Digeiton, 
proceed to the Diſtillation of the Liquor in Balneo Marie, 
and you'll have the imperial Water. my 
Virtues. —This Water is good for the Maladies of the 
Brain, of the Stomach, and of the Matrice: It is uſed s 
provoke the Menſes, and facilitate the Delvery.— The 
Doſe is from two Drachms to an Ounce. N 
Aqua vitæ Mulierum. Bz. Foliorum Salviæ mino. + 
Menthæ Criſpæ, Meliſſe, aa man. j. Cinnamon, 4. 
Macis, Zingiberis, Caryophyllorum, Granorum Paradis 


Cubebarum, Cardomomi, aa 3 j 1s. Galanga, 17. F | 


Longi, 51s. | | tal 
Let all theſe Drugs be coarſely pounded, and 8 5 
terwards to macerate for fifteen Days in three 2 he 
the beſt White-Wine ; then proceed afterwards t 
0 : 
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nc in Balneo Marie, and you'll keep the diſtil- 
4 —_— os Bottle well corked. BEE 
tes, —This Water ſtrengthens the Viſcera, and 
4 f alarly the Matrice 3 it diſſipates the Vapeurs, and 
ind, and provokes the Menſes and Sweat. The 
We 5 from half an Ounce to an Ounce. 1 
Dofe Mirabilis. Bt Cinnamomi Electi 3 j. Corticis Ex- 
1:; Citri, Nucis Moſchate aa 3vi. Caryophyllorum, 
2 — Cubebarum, Macis, Cardamomi, Zingiberis aa 3 ij. 
avin 
bes Alas 


bruiſed all the Drugs together, they ſhall be 
. Cucurbite, A. the oy of the Meliſſa 
White- Wine and Spirit of Wine poured u 
run having left the Mixture to e e for Gece 
1 ſucceſſively; you muſt proceed to the Diſtillation 
4 moderate Sand heat; then you'll have the Aqua 
mw — This Water ſtrengthens all the noble Parts, 
ce the Heart and the Brain, and provokes the Menſes, 
Are Doſe is from two Drachms to ſix. 
Aqua Apoplectica A. Mynficht. B Seminis Eruce lb ſs. 
Radicis Caryophyllate 5 ij. Baccarum Juniperi 5 j ſs. Ra- 
lun Peoniæ maris, Pyrethri, Acori Aquatici, aa 5 j. Bac- 
rum Lauri Excorticatarum 3 vj. Seminis Sileris Montani, 
(vi, Omift, as 5 ſs. Herbarum hoe Arthritice, Hyſſopi, 
Mijorane, Origani, Verbenæ, aa 3 ij. 


Pint of Spirit of Roſes, for fourteen Days, and diſtilled 
Aterwards in Balneo Mariæ to Siccity, =» | 

Et in liguore diſtillato iterum infunde florum Liliorum 
(muallium Recentium, Primulæ Veris Recentis, Laven- 
dale, ana 5 ij. Salviæ, Calendulz, Betonice, Anthos, aa 
zvi. Cardamomi Utriuſque. Cubebarum, Ligni Aloes, 
Nucis Moſchate, Macis, Cinnamomi, Galange Minoris. 
Piperis Longi, Caryophyllorum, da 5 Gi. 

Which laſt Drugs muſt be macerated for three Days, 


fatening to the Pipe of the Alembick, or to the Neck 
of the Receiver, half a Scruple of the Troches of Nut- 

wra 
2 the diſtilled Water in a Bottle well corked. 


| Nerves, and renews the Memory : It is uſed in the Apo- 
plexy, Palſy, and other Maladies of the Brain; it rarifies 
| the coarſe Pituita, and raiſes the Spirits. The Doſe is 
from a Drachm to half an Ounce, _ 5 
Aua Hſterica Fabricii. Bi Foliorum Salviæ 3 95 Flo- 
| run Roriſmarini 315. Herbarum Scariolæ, Pulegii, Scordii, 
Meliſe, Abrotant Famine, Matricariæ, aa 3 is. Caſtorei 
31. Caryophyllorum, Cinnamomi, Zingiberis, Nucis Moſ- 
due, za 3j 1s. Corticis Citri, Arantiorum, Foliorum Ma- 
jnaue, aa 3j. Vini Aduſti lbj is. Rhenani lb iv. 
Let all theſe Drugs be in Digeſtion for three Days in 
a warm Place, and afterwards diſtilled according to Art. 
Virtues —This Water is proper to provoke the Menſes 
w abate the Vapours, and to revive the Spirits in the 
boah, Apoplexy, and Palſy.— The Doſe is from 
4 m ET Wo | | 
Note, That the Scariola 


to an Ounce, 
Preparation as needleſs. 


Aua Cephalica Caroli Quinti. B Summitatum Ma- 
lane, Florum Roriſmarini, Salviæ, Lilliorum Con- 
valium, Lavendule, aa man. ij. Cinnamomi Caryophyl- 
os Mal, Cardamomi Cubebarum, Granorum Paradif, 


Bruiſe all theſe Drugs and put them together to mace- 


lt Spirit of Wine, proceeding afterwards to the Di- 
lation in Balneo Mariæ; and putting again to infuſe 
the diſtilled Water, for the ſame Space of Time, an 
qul Quantity of the ſame Drugs, and having reiterated 
tie Diſtillation, 
na Bottle well corked. | 
Virtues. —This Water ſtrengthens and rejoices the 
0 An rarifying the coarſe Pituita which obſtructs the 
3 of the Spirits: It is good for the Epilepſy, 
wk Apoplexy, and Lethargy. The Doſe is from 
a Drachm to two Drachms. | 
h us Anti-epileptica Schroderii. B Cerebri Humani, 
p; diſtillatarum Lilium Convallium, Lavendule 
mule J. v. 15, * Malvatici, aa lb ij. 
ol, II. | 


PHARMACY. 


Which Drugs being well bruiſed, muſt be put in Di- 
tion in a Matrace, in five Pints of Spaniſbo Wine, and 


ſtillentur. 
and afterwards diſtilled in Balneo Marie, at a flow Fire, 


pped in a Piece of Linnen Cloth, and keeping 
Virtues, This Water ſtrengthens the Brain and the 


may be retrenched from this 


nate for ſix Days in a warm Place, in ſix Quarts of the 


you'll have a Spirit which muſt be kept 


— 


Put the Drugs to infuſe for five Days, 


Water in a Bottle well corked. © 


Virtues, —This Water is good to ſtrengtheh the Brain, 


and is uſed in the Epilepſy. 


The Doſe is from half 
an Ounce to two Ounces. 


Aqua Paralytica. B Radicis Sarſaparille, Lei ; 


Guayaci, aa Z1x, Saſſafras 3 j iſs. Herbarum Betonice, 
Calaminthe Montane, Chamearyos, Chamæ pitios, Hyſſopi, 
Majorane, Origani, Praſii, Primulæ veris, Pu egii, 
Roriſmarini, Salviæ, Serpylli, Thymi, Florum Calendulæ 
& Stechados, ta man. is. Baccharum Juniperi 5 BG. In- 
Fundantur triduo in ſ. g. ſpiritus vini, ut ſupermineat at 
quatuor digitos, deinde S. A. diſtillentur. Liquori diſtillato, 
terum per Diem naturalem infundantur, Caſtorei, Styracis 
Calamitæ, Cinnamomi, Piperis, Caryophyllorum, Seminis 
Sinapi albi, Radicum Coſti Amari, Pyrethri, Zingiberis, 
aa 36. Diftillentur S. A. & agua ſtillatitia ſervetur uſui. 


Virtues —This Water ſtrengthens the Nerves, and is 


proper tor the Palſy, Lethargy, Hyſtericks, and Apo- 
plexy.-——The Doſe is from half a Drachm to two. 


Aqua Contra Vermes A. Mynſicht. B Raſure Cornu | 


Cervi 3 iv. Foliorum Senne, Seminis Contra Vermes, Ci- 
trei, Coralline Vere, aa 5 jſs. Nucleorum Perſicorum, 
Rhabarbari Electi, Agarici Optimi, Myrrhe, aa 5 Jo 
Radicis Dictamni Albi, Ariſtolochia Rotundæ, Zedoariæ, 
aa 3 vj. Tartari Albi, Nitri Purificati, Croci Orientalis, 
fa 5 18, Summitatum Centaurii Minoris & Tanaceti, Fo- 


liorum Perſicorum, Ligni Coryli Raf, aa 311. Eydrargyri, 


omnia inciſa & contuſa infundantur per ofto Dies in Hy- 
 dromelitis lbiv. Poſtea adde, Aguarum Abſinthii Pontici, 
Abrothani, ana 1b fs. Cardui Benedicti, Graminis, Scordii, 
ana lb j. Miſce, & 


Virtues, — This Water is proper to kill the Worms, 


861 
1 and having 
diſtilled them afterwards in Balneo Mariæ, keep the 


in Balneo Marie per Alembycum di- 


and hinder the Formation of others; it provokes the 


 Menſes, and reſiſts Venom. 
Ounce to four, 4 0 
Note, That if inſtead of diſtilling the Matter one was 
contented with the Infuſion it would be purgative, 


be kept ſo long. . 
Aua Carminativa, ſeu Spiritus Carminativus, Fr. De- 
leboe Silvii. H Summitatum Centaurii minoris, foliorum 


Roriſmarini, Majoranæ, Rute Hatenſis, Baſilici, aa 
man. ſs. Cinnamomi, 3 vj. Seminum Angelicæ, Leviſtici, 


Aniſi, aaZ is. Baccarum Lauri, 3 ij. Nucis Moſchate, 

Macis, Radicum Imperatoriæ, Galangæ, Zingiberis, aa 

3 ſs. Angelicæ, Caryophyllorum, Corticis Arantiorum, aa 

3. Concifis, & craſſe contuſis affunde, Spiritus Vini, lib. ij. 

5 iv. Digerantur per biduum in Baineo mariæ, hinc ad ſic- 
citatem diſtillentur ;, ſervetur diſtillatus ſpiritus ad uſum. 

Virtues.— This Spirit is proper for the windy Colick ; 


it diſunites and rarifies the ſlimy Matters, and appeaſes 


the Gripes.— The Doſe is from half a Drachm'to two 
Drachms. _ 1 


Aua Caponis Quercetani. Bi Caponem unum Antiquum 


Cinnamomi, Macis ana 3 j. Galange, Corticis Citri, Ze- 


doariæ, Croci, ana 3B. Granorum Kermes 3 iij. Florum 
Roriſmarini, Salviæ Betonice Lavendulæ, Borraginis, 


Buglaſi, Roſarum Rubrarum, ana, man. j. Vini Canariæ 

An old Capon is preferable to a young one, becauſe 
being leſs loaded with Fat, it communicates more Sub- 
ſtance to the Broth to render it good; the Guts and Fat 
muſt be ſeparated from it, and the Fleſh cut into ſmall 
Pieces, which muſt be put in a Matraſs, and having 
mixed the other Drugs with it, and poured the Canary- 
Wine over the whole Mixture, the Matraſs ſhall be 


leaving it there eight or ten Days, or till the Capon be 
well done, then the Infuſion mult be ſtrained with ftrong 


Expreſſion, and the Colature diſtilled ; keeping after- 


wards the diſtilled Water in a Bottle well corked. | 
Virtues. —This Water is proper to reſtore the ex- 
hauſted Strength. The Doſe is from two Drachms te 
an Ounce. | 
Agua Antibetica. B Foliorum Pimpinellæ, 


The Deſe is from one 


exenteratum, in fruſta diſcinde, & in Matratio Capax 
injice, addendo, Sacchari albi lb. Santali Citrini, Ligni 
Aloes, Caryophyllorum, Nucis Moſchatæ, Coralli Praparati 


Epatice, 


and would be better for the Worms ; but it could not 


exactly ſtopped, and placed in Balneo Mariz very hot, 
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Millefolii, Agrimonii, Veronicæ, Naſturtii aquatici, aa 
man. 1. Radic um Pimpinellæ, Enulæ Campanæ, Cichorei, 
aa; vj. Seminum quatuor Frigid. major. 3 ij. forum Bor- 
raginis, Buglaſſi, Cichorei, Roſarum Rubrarum, aa pug. 1. 


Cancros fuviateles, No. XIII. Limaces, No. XVI. Sangui- 


nis Vituli, Ib. j. Pulmonis Vitulini, Ib. ſs. Auæ Epatice, 
Ib. j. Lactis Caprini, g. [. | 


The Lights of Veal muſt be cut into Pieces, the 


Craw-fſh, and Snails bruiſed, and the Seeds, Leaves, 
and Flowers, coarſely pounded ; and having put all the 


Drugs in a Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, you muſt pour over 
them a Pound of the Blood of a Calf, newly drawn, 
the Epatick Water, and about a Quart of Goat's Milk, 
and having left the Matter in Digeſtion for the Space of 
twelve Hours, you'll diſtil all the Humidity thereof in 
Balnco Mariæ. | 
| Virtues, —This Water is eſteemed proper for an hectick 
Fever, to purify the Blood, and for a Decay of the 
Lungs.— The Doſe is from half an Ounce to four 
Ounces. 5 
Several Ingredients enter this Compoſition, which pro- 
duce a very good Effect when taken alone, as the Goat's 
Milk, or in Broth, as the Calve's Lights, and Blood, the 
Craw-fith, the cold Seeds, Cc. but they do not commu— 
nicate much Virtue to the Water diſtilled from them: 
Therefore I ſhould prefer Broths or Decoctions. 
Aqua Pectoralis, Georgii Batei. B. Ligni Guajaci 
pulverati, 3 viij. Radicum Helenii, Ariſtolochiæ rotundæ, 


aa 5 ii. Iridis noſtratis, 3 j. 1s. Petroſelini, Feniculi, Gly- 


 cyrrhiſe, aa}. foliorum Nicotiane viridium man. iv. 
Sciabioſœ, Veronice, Tuſſilaginis, Hyſſopi, ſummitatum 
Marrubii, Cardui Benedicti, aa man. 1. Jijubas, Sebeſten, 


aa No. XXX. Caricas, Dadiylos, aa No. XV. Baccarum 


lauri, 3 vj. Seminis Nicotianæ, 3 il. Nigelle, 3j. Lin, 
Urticæ, Noſturtii, Sinapi, aa 3 i]. | 

Put in a large Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite the Gayac re- 
duced into a coarſe Powder, the Roots cut in Pieces, 
the Leaves hatched and bruiſed, the Fruits open and 
cut in ſmall Pieces, the Berries and Seeds bruiſed, and 


two Ounces of Turpentine diffolved with five or fix Volks 


of Eggs, and afterwards into white Wine. Stir the 
whole together,, cover the Veſſel, and leave the Matter 
in Digeſtion, in a warm Place, for three Days, then un- 
cover the Veſſel, adapt a Capital, and a Receiver to it, 
and having ſuſpended in the Neck of the Alembick a 
Piece of fine Linen Cloth, containing ſixty Millepedes, 
dried and bruiſed, lute exactly the Joints, place the Cu- 
_ curbite in Balneo Mariz, and diſtil the Matter by a pretty 


ſtrong Fire, and the Water in diſtilling paſſing over the 


Knot, will be impregnated with the Subſtances and Qua- 
lity of the Millepedes ; which Water muſt be kept in 
Bottles well corked. N 


Virtues.— This Water is excellent for the Aſthma, for 


the Difficulty of Reſpiration, for the Cough, to attenuate 
the coarſe Humours of the Lungs and of the Reins, for 
the Nephretick, for the Ulcers of the Bladder, and to 
provoke the Urine. ——The Doſe is from one Ounce to 
two, taken twice or thrice a Day. „„ 


Aqua Pectoralis, A. Mynſicht. R. Amigdalarum amararum 


Paſſularum minorum, aa lb. ſs. Radicum Ireos florentiz, 


Cheyrrbiſæ, Althee, Tuſſiloginis, àa 3 j. Maluæ minoris 
FSympbiti majoris, Enul Campanæ, aa 5 1s. ſeminum feniculi 
Aniſi, Cydoniorum, Cardui Benedicti, Cardui Beate Mariæ, 

Myrtillorum, Urlicæ, aa 3 iij. Croci orientalis, Carda- 
momi minoris, Macis, Cinnamomi, aa 3 ij. foliorum Pulmo- 
nariæ utriuſque, Veronicæ, Marrubii, Hederæ Terreſtris, 
Capillorum veneris, Scabiaſz, Hyſſopi, Salvie, aa 3 1s. 
florum Chamomille, Farfaræ, Violarum, Jaccæ, aa 3j. 
Cut and bruiſe all the Drugs, put them together in a 
large Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, pouring on them twelve 
Pints of Hydromel, made with three Pounds of Honey 
diffolved in five Quarts of Water, and ſkummed ; cover 
well the Cucurbite, and put it in Digeſtion at the Sun, 
or in Horſe-Dung for eight Days, then having adapted a 
Capital and a Receiver to it, and luted the Joints, diſtil 
the Water in Balneo Marie, 
Virtues.— I his Water is proper for all the Maladies of 
the Breaſt; it attenuates and cleanſes off gently the coarſe 
Pituita, and ſtrengthens the Lungs and Stomach. —The 
Doſe is from half an Ounce to two Ounces, 

The Decoction of the Ingredients which enter this 


MACT. 


ſtirring it from Time to Time; and diſti; 


Strength but in thoſe Seaſons. | 


Produce , 


reaſt, than 
would retain the balſamick Subſtances of 22 77) drome) 


foliorum Meliſſe, Menthe, aa man. 1. ſs, for, 44 Mac 
Violarum, Primulæ veris, Leccoii lutei vulparis. cs 
Hyacinthi, Hyacinthi indici, Roſarum Rubra 
lidarum, Roſæ Moſchate, Roriſmarini, 
Lavendulæ, Majoranæ, Geniſtæ, T unice, Ayr 
mini, Sambuci, Meliloti, Hyperici, Roſſolis ws 

Chamomille, Nicotianæ, Lilii Convallium V. ende, 
Caprifolii, Borraginis, Bugloſſi, aa man, .. Na, al, 
niperi, 3 j. Seminis Coriandri, 3 vj. 4 Tum Ju. 


This Operation muſt be made at the Be 


Spring ; after the Roots, Woods, Barks” Ben of the 
Seeds have been bruiſed, they muſt be put :- and 
Glaſs or Stone Veſſel, and having pour ten Qu large 
Spirit of Wine upon them, the Veſſel muſt be = of 
ped, and left in Digeſtion in the Cold, for three Doe 
wards in Balneo Mariæ, you'll have an odor Was 
which muſt be kept in Bottles well corked, N 

Virtues.— This Water is excellent to ſtre 
Brain, Heart, and Stomach; it helps the Digeſtion, | 
good for the Aſthma, Apoplexy, Pally, provokes * 
Menſes, helps the Delivery, and excites the Urine... 
The Doſe is from half a Spoonful to a Spoonful "i 
alſo uſed outwardly to ſtrengthen the Nerves, and is " 
ſolutive. = 55 Ka 

Three Parts of the Year are employ'd in this Prepara. 


tion, viz. the Spring, Summer, and Autumn; becauſe 


there enter Flowers in it, which have their Vigour nd 
Aqua Antiſcorbutica. Bi. Radicum Raphani ruficayj 
& Hortenfis, ana Ib. j. Succorum Cochlearie, Naſturti, 4 
Fumariæ, ana lb. ſs. | | 1 
Gather all the Plants as much in their Vigour as poſh 
ble, pound them well, and extract the Juices thereof by 
Expreſſion, according to our Method : The Mint and 
Meliſſa being Plants very little ſucculent, muſt be moiſten- 


ed with their diſtilled Water after they have been pound- 


ed, otherwiſe it would be very difficult to extract the Juice | 
thereof. The Roots muſt be well bruiſed, and put to 


macerate in the Juices, for twenty-four Hours, in a Glas 


or Stone Cucurbite, cover'd with its Capital, and after- 


wards having adapted a Receiver to it, and luted exaly 


mn Joints, you mult proceed to the Diſtillation at a Sand 
cat, | VVV 


Virtues. — This Water is proper for the Scurvy; to 


raiſe the Obſtructions, for the Stone, for the Nephretick, 


and to provoke the Urine.— The Doſe is from an Ounce | 


to fx. 1 | : 

As the Virtues of the Plants conſiſt particularly in 
the eſſential Salt, the greateſt Part thereof remains at the 
Bottom of the Cucurbite with the Grounds, I'm of Opt 
nion, that after the Diſtillation, the Extract of the Mat- 


ter left ſhould be extracted with common Water, in the 
uſual Manner, and that that Extra& being thickened to 
a due Conſiſtence, ſhould be kept in a Pot, a Drachm 


thereof to be diſſolved in ſix Ounces of the diſtilled Water, 


in Proportion as it is adminiſter'd to the Patient. 


Aqua vel ſpiritus Caſtorei. B. Caſtorei recentis, 3. 


forum Lavendulæ recentis, 3 j. Cinnamomi, 3 vj foliorun 


Salviæ, Roriſmarini, ana Z ſs. Macis, Caryophyliorum, ans 
3 1j. ſpiritus vini rectiſicati, Ib. ij. Digerantur per biduum, 
deinde Balneo Mariæ diſtillentur. Ws 

Virtues. —This Spirit is very proper to abate and dil. 
pate the Hyſtericks, to provoke the Menſes, to re. 1 
Spirits in the Apoplexy, Lethargy, and P alfy,—- 1 
Doſe is from half a Drachm to two Drachms. 


Aqua Dieuretica, Ant. d' Aquin, I. Aronidis, 4 | 
Feniculi, Eryngii, Baccarum Funiperi & Alkekeng!, ww, 


S ij. Foliorum virge Auree, Naſturtii Aquatict, Berws, 


* 4 , 7 i 
| 71 11. ( inciſa omnia mac:: 
forum Sambuci, ana man. ij. Contuſa vel inci mir 


mi, % 0 


ngthen the 


quatici, Baccabungæ, Nummulariæ, Menthe, Meiſe, 


.... ⁵⁵⁵—2 % S we 


a- top 


P HAAR 
| is 24. in vini albi, ſuccorum Raphani & Parieta- 
1 . Dad addentur, Mellis optimi, Ib. j. Tereben- 
thy e ie en in der V. 
The Plants muſt be choſen in their Vigour, the Roots 
leanſed and cut in Pieces, the Juniper-Berries bruiſed, 
= the Roots, Flowers, and Leaves, having been well 
2 unded in à Marble-Mortar, all the Ingredients muſt be 
t in a large Glaſs or Stone-Cucurbite, pouring over 
them the Wine and Juices extracted by Expreſſion; and 
having left the Matter in Digeſtion for twenty- four Hours, 
then the Honey and Turpentine muſt be mixed with it; 
and having cover'd afterwards the Cucurbite with its Ca- 
ital, it muſt be placed on the Sand, and the Liquor di- 
Fed by a moderate Fire. The Diſtillation over, there 
muſt be mixed with each Pound of the diſtilled Water, a 
Drachm of Spirit of Salt dulcified. 25 
Virtues.— This Water is excellent to raiſe the Obſtruc- 
tions, to attenuate the Stone in the Reins and Bladder, to 
:ovoke the Urine, for the Nephretick, the Gonorrhœsa's, 


the Retention of Urine, and the Scurvy. - The Doſe is 
from an Ounce to four. | 


Before this Water 1s taken, the Bottle muſt be well ſha- 


ken immediately before it is pour*d into the Glaſs, to mix 


az much as poſſible the Oil of Turpentine which has 
aſcended in the Diſtillation, and which ſwims always 
"So Nepbretica. Wt. Melli optimi, Ib. j. Terebenthinæ 
Clare, 3 ij. Ligni Nephretici, Radicis Aronidis, aa 5 j. 1s. 
Having pounded the Wood and Roots, all the Drugs 
muſt be put to macerate in the beſt white Wine, and 
Lemon-Juice, newly extracted, of each two Pounds ; 
diſtilling the Liquor afterwards by a moderate Fire. 


Virtues, —This Water is proper to expel the Gravel 
ftom the Reins and the Bladder z and is given for the 


Nephretick.— The Doſe is from half an Ounce to four 
Ounces. N „„ by 

Aqua contra ardorem Urine, A Mynſicht. H. Radicis 
Ghorrbize, Althea, Maluæ minoris, Ireos florentie, aa 
Z1j. Seminum Melonum mundatorum, Cydoniorum, Apii, 
Papaveris albi, Endiviæ, Lactucæ, aa 3 vj. Granorum 


Alletengi, Myrtillorum, Caſſiæ Fiſtule mundate, Galengæ 


minoris, 2a 3 ity. foliorum Violariæ, Symphyti minoris, Ve- 


rice, aa 3 ij. Incidantur, Contundantur, & Infundantur 


in Aquarum florum Papaveris erratici, Maluæ uiriuſque, 
da lb. j. fs. Plantaginis, Portulace, Violarum, Ladtucæ, 
faliorum Quercus, Nummulariæ, aa lb. j. Digerantur per 
aliquot Dies, poſtea in Balneo Marie, per Alembicum di- 
fillentur, S. A. £7 5 | | 
Virtues. —T his Water temperates the Heat of the U- 


nne, cleanſes the Ulcers of the Bladder, and is proper 


for the Gonorrhcea's, The Doſe is from an Ounce to 
tour —It can be uſed, likewiſe, in Injection. 

Aqua Antibydropica, Ant. Mynſicht. Bi. Seminum E- 
Tue, lb. ft. Fraxini, Cumini, Apii aa 3 j v. Radicum A. 
cori veri, Caryophillatæ, Vincetoxici, Curcume, Coſti amari, 
Cardui Mariæ, Ebuli, Sarſaparille, aa 3 j. Rhabarbari 
elefti, Galange minoris, Nucis Moſchate, Caryophyllorum, 
4 3 V. Corticis Capparum, Mediani Sambuci, Tamariſci, 
fuliorum Agrimoniæ, Soldanellæ, Summitatum Funiperi vi- 
r1dis, aa 3 10. forum Hepatice alba, Sambuci, aa 3 ij. 


Btuiſe well all thoſe Ingredients, and having put them 


In a large Matraſs, pour over them four Quarts of the beſt 
white Wine; ſtop the Matraſs, and place it in Digeſtion, 
in Horſe Dung, for fourteen Days, ſhaking the Matter 
ſeveral Times a Day, which mult be poured afterwards 
into a Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, adding to it 
. Aquarium abſinthii Pontici, Abrotani, aa lb. 
— utriuſque, Ari hemiſiæ, Cardui Benedicti, Serpilli, 
6 1b. J. | : | 


And having placed the Cucurbite in Balneo Mariz, a- 


| Capted to it a Capital with its Receiver, and luted exact- 


y the Joints, you muſt proceed to the Diſtillation of the 

Liquor, which ſhall be Sh in a Bottle well corked. 

FR Hues. — This Water is employ'd for the Hydropſy, 

raiſes the Obſtructions, and provokes the Urine.— The 
oſe is from an Ounce to three. : 

If a Drachm of Spirit of Nitre dulcified was mixed 
wth each Pound of this diſtilled Water, it would be 
more aperitive, and more proper for the Hydropſy. 
Aua ad Conorrhæam fetidam & virulentem, atque etiam 
Meteratam, Quercetani. R. Radicis Ireos florentiæ, folio- 
"um ditamni Cretici, & Mentbæ ficce, aa 3 j. Seminum 

3 


MACT. 


The Herbs having been pounded together in a M 


. P. Hepa- | 


agni Caſti, Rutæ, aa 3 vj. Terebentbinæ Vette, 3 iv. Vini 
albi, 5 xx. | 9 Ot ing Feng 
The Roots, Leaves, and Flowers, after they have 
been bruiſed, muſt be put in a Glaſs os Stone-Cucurbite, 


and the Turpentine and Wine having been mixed with 


them, the Cucurbite is to be cover'd with its Capital, 


and the Matter left in Digeſtion for twenty-four Hours, 
and afterwards diſtilled in Balneo Mariæ. 

_ Virtues. — This Water is good to cleanſe the ſperma- 
tick Veſſels, after the anodyne Remedies have been uſed. 
The Doſe is from two Drachms to an Ounce. 


Agua Afthmatica. R. Mellis optimi, z j. fs. Ficuum | 
Pinguium, 3 j. Foliorum Salviæ, Majoranæ, Hyſſopi, Mar- 


rubii, aa man. is. Radicum Enulæ Campanæ, Tuſſilaginis, 
aa 5 ſs. Salle preparate, Seminis Urtice Romane, Fæni- 
cult, Ocimi, za 3 iij. I j. Amigdalarum Dulcium, Pinearum, 
Dactylorum, Uvarum Paſſularum minorum, Sebeſten, Ji u- 
barum, Radicum Liquiritiæ, Polypodii Quercini, Iridis 
florentie, Gentianæ, aa 3 nj. Caryophillate, Zingiberis albi, 
Baccarum Lauri & Juniperi, aa 3 ij. 2j. Cinnamomi Car- 
damomi, aa 3 ij. Vini Malvatici, Ib. iv. Spiritus vini, Ib. tt. 

All theſe Drugs, after they have been left in Digeſtion 


together for ſeveral Days, mult be diſtilled at a Sand Heat. 


Virtues, — This Water is good for the Aſthma, it ex- 


cites and attenuates the coarſe Humours which obſtructs 
the Action of the Lungs, and helps Reſpiration.— The 
Doſe is from a Drachm to half an Ounce. | 


If one was to add to each Doſe of this Water, two or 


three Drops of Balſam of Sulphur, it would be ſtill more 
efficacious for the Aſthma. _ | 


Aqua ad Gutturis affetus, Scroderi. Bz. Herbæ perfo- 
liatæ Totius, man, 1. foliorum Pyri Sylveſtris, Apii, Sani- 


culæ, Periclymeni, Scordii, Pentaphylli, Ariftolochie ro- 


tundæ, aa man. j. Cereviſiæ aceſcentis, lb. vj. 


or- 
tar till they are reduced into a Paſte, muſt be put into a 
Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, pouring on them ſix Pints of 
Beer, which begins to grow ſour ; then the Veſſel well 


cover'd muſt be left in Digeſtion for three Weeks, and . 


then uncover'd, and an Ounce and a half of Dog's Dung 


having been added to the Infuſion, and a Capital with its 


Receiver added to the Alembick, the Liquor ſhall be diſ- 
ſolved at a Sand-Heat. e Ec | 


Virtues —This Water is good for the Inflammation of 


the Throat, uſed in Gargariſms, and in Fomentation 


round the Neck; it may even be ſwallow'd from an 


Ounce to an Ounce and a half. It is vulnerary and a 
little fudorifick.: = ll nf 5i | FE 

Aqua Anticolica ſeu Carminativa, A. Mynſicht. — B. Ra- 
dicis Zedoariæ, z in. Baccarum Lauri & Funiperi, aa 3j ſs. 
Flavedinis Corticum Arantiorum, Calami Aromatici, Ga- 
langæ minoris, Cinnamomi, aa 3; j. Seminum quatuor Cali- 
dorum majorum & minorum, Cerefolei, Nigellæ, Anethi, 


aa z ĩij. Craſſiuſculè contuſa & mixta infundantur in Vini 
Malvatici, Ib. viij. per Octiduum, poſtea adde Qua Chamo- 


mille ter diſtillatæ, 1b. j. miſce & in Balneo Mariæ per 


Alembicum diſtillentur, S. A. 


© Virtues. —This Water is good for the windy Colick, 
cauſed by a viſcous Pituita.— The Doſe is from half an 
Ounce to three Ounces. 5 | 


Mater to appeaſe the Pains of the Gout. —Let Ox's 


Dung be dried in the Sun, and mix it afterwards with 


Freys of Frogs, an equal Quantity of each, in a Glaſs 


Cucurbite, to which having adapted a Capital with its 


Receiver, and luted exactly the Joints, proceed to the 
Diſtillation of the Humidity in Balneo Mariæ; and 


you'll have a Water which muſt be kept in a cool Place 


for Uſe. 


Virtues —This Water is eſteemed good to appeaſe the 


Pains of the Gout, attended with Inflammation of the 


Part, by applying upon it Pieces of Linen Cloth dipped 
into it. | 

A very good Eye-Water. — Take the Flowers of Cya- 
nus, newly gather*d in their Vigour, pound them in a 
Marble-Mortar, with a ſufficient Quantity of Snow- Wa- 


ter to humect them well; put them in a Glaſs or Stone 


Cucurbite, and having adapted a Capital to it with 


its Recipient, leave the Matter in Digeſtion, by a 


low Heat in Balneo Mariz, for a whole Day; and 


having diſtilled afterwards the Humidity, you'll expoſe 


the diſtilled Water to the Sun, for ſome Days, in aBot- 


tle uncorked; and keep it afterwards for Ule. . 


Virtues. 


Virtues.— This Water is proper for Inflammations, 
and other Maladies of the Eyes; it cools them, and 
ſtrengthens the Fibres thereof, by waſhing the Eyes with 
it, and ſuffering ſome Drops thereof to enter them. 
Aqua ad Oculorum nebulas ſuffufiones, Joannis a Vigo. 
B Herbarum Eupbraſiæ, man. ij. Rutæ pug. j. Gummi 
Sagapeni 3 j. Sarcocollæ 3 ij b. Capburæ J ij. Mellis Ro- 
ſati 3x. Fellis Vervecini 5 iv. Succorum Feniculi & Che- 
lidonii, aa 3 j. miſce, & diſtilla S. A. | 

Virtues. —T his Water is deterſive, and proper to con- 
ſume inſenſibly the Cataracts, which begin to grow on 
the Eye; by diſtilling ſome Drops of the Water into it. 

Agua ad ſuffufionem, Schroveri. Bi Sacchari albi 3 ij. 
Sarcocollæ, Aloes hepatice, Piperis longi, Nucis Moſ- 
chatæ, Caryophyllorum, ana 3 ij. Croci 31. Florum Roriſ- 
marini man. 8. Aquarum Euphraſiz, Feniculi, Verbenæ, 
ana Z ij. Succorum Chelidonii minoris, Rutæ, ana 3 ij. 
Fellis Perdicum 3 j. Mellis Roſati 3 vj. diſtillentur in 
Alembico Vitreo, in Balneo Mariæ.— This is more deter- 
ſive than the preceding ones; though it has the ſame 
1 Some Drops thereof are ſuffered to enter the 
— es 
Aua Ocularis interna, A. Mynſicht. Bi Baccarum Ju- 

niperi 3; ij. Caſſiæ ligneæ 3 j. Seminum Sileris Montani, 
Fæniculi, ana 5B. Rutæ 3 iij. Pulveris Specierum Dia- 
moſchi dulcis, Nucis Moſchate, Ligni Aloes, ana 3 ij. Fo- 
liorum Eupbraſie, Verbenæ, Rutæ, Summitatum Roriſma- 
rini, Salviæ, Pulegii, Anethi, Feniculi, ana 3116. Florum 
Cbelidoniæ majoris, Betonicæ, Lavendulæ, Roſarum ru- 
brarum, Roriſmarini, ana 3 j. macerentur in vini Malve- 
tici lb vi. per octo dies, poſtea Balneo Marie diſtillentur. 
Virtues.— This Water is good to ſtrengthen the Sight, 
and to diſſipate the coarſe Humours of the Brain. — 
Tie Doſe is from half an Ounce to an Ounce and half. 

Aua Viridis correcta, Hartmanni, B Mellis roſati 3 ij. 
Sulpburis vivi, Viridis æris, Aluminis crudi, ana 5 j. 
Stercoris canini ſicci, Comarum ſabinæ, & ſambuci, ana 
3j. Foliorum Hyperici, Roriſmarini, Rutæ, Plantaginis, 
Salviæ, Pulegii, ana man. P. Vini albi, & Aqua ſolani, 

EE N C Ho 

All the Drugs, after they have been pounded, muſt 
be mixed together, except the Verdegreaſe, and boil for 
a Quarter of an Hour: Then the Decoction being taken 
off the Fire, the Verdegreaſe muſt be mixed {in it, and 
the Decoction ſtrained afterwards, to be kept for Uſe. 

Vyirtues.— This Water is good for Ulcers of the 


Mouth, of the Throat, Noſe, and other Parts of the 
Body, as well verolick, ſcorbutick, and others. They 


are touched with Cotton or Lint, imbibed with that 
Water: It is deterſive and reſolutive. | | 
Aqua Epidemica, Georgii Batei. B Foliorum Cheli- 
doniæ, Roriſmarini, Rutæ, Arthemifiz, Abſinthi, Anagal- 
lidis, Dracontii, Scabioſæ, Agrimoniæ, Meliſſe, Scordii, 
Centauri minoris, Cardui Benedicti, Betonicæ, Roris ſolis, 
ana man. ij. Radicum Angelice, Tormentillæ, Gentianæ, 


Zedoariæ, Glycyrrhiſe, ana 5 j. macerentur in Vini albi 
b viij. per duos dies; deinde diſtillentur ſecundum artem. 


Virtues. — This Water is uſed in England, in the Epi- 
demical Maladies; as in the Small-Pox, the malignant 

Fever, and the Plague. The Doſe is from half an 
Ounce to two Ounces; or from half a Spoonful to four. 


Note, That the Leaves of Celandine, Agrimony, and 
Scabioſe, and the Roots of Liquorice and Tormen- 
tille, could be retrenched from this Compoſition, 
without diminiſhing its Virtues ; ſince thoſe Plants, 
containing but very few volatile Parts, nothing but 
| Phlegm is exalted from it in the Diſtillation ; and the 
eſſential and fixed Parts, which make their principal 
Qualities, remain at the Bottom of the Alembick. 


Aqua Laftis Alexiteria, Georgii Batei. Bi Foliorum 
Almariz, Cardui Benedicti, Galege, ana man. j. Mentbæ, 
 Abfinthii, ana man. v. Rute man. iij. Angelica man. ij. 
Contuſis adde Lactis recentis Congias iy. vel Ib xxiv. fat 
diſtillatio, S. KA. | 
The Herbs muſt be gathered in their Vigour, well 
pounded, and put into a large Curcubite tinned inſide ; 
and having poured upon them the new Milk, and ſtirred 
well the whole Mixture, you muſt cover the Veſſel with 
its Bolt-Head and Refrigeratory, and diſtil the Humi- 
dity by a naked Fire, or in Balneo Mariæ, or Vaporis. 

Virtues, —This Water is proper to reſiſt Venom, to 


— 


the whole Mixture with a Spatula, a Capital with a 


| Joints being exactly luted, the Liquor is to be diſtilled 


ing out of the Cow or of the Aſs cannot run through, 


_ embelliſh the Skin. 


» 


cenſis, Vini albi, ana lb iv. Succorum hedere Terrefiris, 


Burning, and a reddiſh Colour. —This Deſcription 5 
Agua Hemoptoica. Bi Radicum Biſtortie, 


toto, ana man. j. Summitarum Rubi, Lentiſci, aud man. ls, 


MACT. 


expel by a gentle Perſpiration the bad Humours, and 98. 
ſtrengthen. and rejoice the vital Parts. The D 1. 
from an Ounce to ſix. 5 * 
Milk being a viſcous and cooling Liquor, does 
appear to be a Menſtruum very proper for this © 
tion; but it is employed here, I ſuppoſe, to tem 50 
the Heat of the Ingredients, —This Water is rg 
larly uſed in England. _ 
Pectoral Milk Water of George Bateman, — 
Pounds of Hog's Blood 4 two Pounds of e 
bruiſed ; Maiden-Hair, and Ground-Ivy, of each = 
Handfuls ; Jar-Raiſins, and Jujubes, of each four Olin. 
Liquorice, and Aniſeed, of each three Ounces. new 
Milk fix Quarts. —The Snails muſt be gathered alive 
waſhed and bruiſed; the Herbs gathered in their Vi. 
gour, ſhall be pounded in a Mortar; the Liquorice and 
Anniſeed bruiſed ; the Jujubes opened, and the Raign, 
ſtoned ; all which Ingredients muſt be put in 3 large 
Glaſs, or Stone Cucurbite; and having poured over 
them the Hog's Blood, and new Milk, and ſtirred well 


not 


Ounces; 


Recipient muſt be adapted to the Cucurbite, and the 


in Balneo Mariz, and expoſed afterwards, for ſeven or 
eight Days, to the Sun in a Bottle uncorked, if it is to 
be kept; otherwiſe it would be ſoon corrupted, by rea- 
ſon of ſome glutinous Particles exalted along with it in 
the Diſtillation. 5 

Virtues, — This Water is proper to cool, and ſoften 
the Acrimony of the Breaſt, for the Phthiſick, to pro- 
voke Expectoration, and purify the Blood. It is alſo 
very good for the Conſumption ; where the Milk com- 


becauſe it curdles in the Stomach. 
an Ounce to ſix. 


The Doſe is from 
It can be uſed, allo, to cleanſe and 
Agua Limacum Magiſtralis. B Limacum bortenſum 
inciſ. Ib ij. Fol. Necotiane ſicc. No. viii. Radicis Or- 
rhize pulver. 3 ij. Treos Florentiæ Fj. Enulæ Campane 
5 G. Seminis Bombacis 3 j18. Frigidorum Majorum, Anif, 
ana 3 vj. Croci 3j. Florum Roſarum rubrarum, pug. vi, 
Violarum, Borraginis, ana pug. iv. Sanguinis porcini re- 


Tuſſilaginis, Scabioſe, Pulmonariæ maculoſæ, ana Ib jſs. 
Porrulacæ, Plantaginis, Ambroſiæ, Veronicæ, ana Ib j. 
macerentur per triduum tepide, deinde diſtillentur vitreis, 
organis, calore cinerum ad ſiccitatem. | 
_ Virtues. —This Water is accounted good for the Ma- 
ladies of the Lungs and of the Breaſt; for the Phthilick, 
Aſthma, an inveterate Cough, and to provoke Expecto- 
ration. The Doſe is from one Ounce to fix. 
When about half the Liquor is diſtilled, it is proper 
to ſtrain with Expreſſion what is left in the Cucurbite; 
to diſtil, afterwards, the Colature without the Grounds; 
otherwiſe the Ingredients would ſtick to the Bottom of 
the Veſſel, and give the Water a very bad Smell of 


taken from the London Diſpenſarory. CES 
Spy ma 


joris, Tormentillæ, ana 5 j. Herbarum Centinodiæ, Mille 
folii, Veronicæ, Pyrolæ, Sanicule, Burſæ Paſtoris cum 


Granorum Sumach, Myrtillorum, Seminum Planiagins, 
Berberis, & Papaveris albi, ana 3 vj. Florum Nymphce, 
Cucurbite, Cydoniorum, Roſarum rubraruin, and FA . 
Contufis & comminutis omnibus, macerentur fr guatriduin 
ad ignem balnei, in Succorum Plantaginis, Portulace, 
Acetoſæ, Agrimoniæ, ana lb ij. Deinde fortiter 3 
tur; bis adde Acaciæ, Hypaſtidos, Terræ (911691, Ban 
armenæ, ana 3 fs. Pulveris Diatragacanthi frigid, 3% 
Macerentur denuo per quatriduum, deinde in Balles IAo- 
riæ diſtillentur. Ws 
Virtues. —This Water is eſteemed good to 179 2 
Hemorrhages, the Looſeneſs, and the Gonorrhcg“ p 
This Deſcription is taken from the Parete 
Bruxelles; but I have no great Opinion of it, BN 
all the Subſtances of the Drugs proper to prov” . 
Effects expected from them, being too fix'd to te 
exalted by the Diſtillation, remain almoſt all : ” 
Bottom of the Cucurbite with the Grounds 3 4 © 
thing but the phlegmatick Part of the Ingre 
out by Diſtillation. 
2 


dients com 


Toe 
1 
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PHARMACE 8 


| nec non Cardiacum magnum, Georgii 
Hos ue B. Florum e Roriſmarin, 
7 Nane Superbe, Borraginis, Buglaſi, Rorellæ, 
Calthe, Perobiier aa 3j. Croct, D J. foliorum ficcatorum 
2 Benedifti, Scordii, Angelice, Apiaſtri, Menthe, 
7 woke Valerianæ, ad 3 Vj. Radicis Heptaphylli, Zedoariæ, 
A talechic rotunde, Caryophyllate, aa 3 8. Gentiane, 3ij. 
cum Saſſefras, S Ayloaloes, aa 3 }- tri, Santali Ci- 
_— Baccarum Funiperi, Kermeſini, Cardamomi, Seminis 
wo 3 after they have been bruiſed, muſt be 
t in a large Cucurbite, and having poured over them 
0 en Quarts of Spirit of Wine, the Veſſel, cover'd with 
m ital. muſt be placed in Balneo Mariæ, or Vaporis, 
= ery gentle Heat of Digeſtion excited under the 
3 curbite for five or ſix Days ſucceſſively, after which 
7 Fire ſhall be increaſed, to diſtil ten Quarts or the 
ok Thirds of the Liquor, which muſt be kept in a Bot- 
te well nee . 
yirtues.— This Spirit (called Flos Cordialum, by Rea- 
oon of the great Virtues attributed to it) ſtrengthens the 


Heart, rejoices the Brain, is proper to reſiſt Venom, for 


ilepſy, Palſy, Apoplexy, and Sincope. —— The 
Nb foo a Drachm to half an Ounce, It is alſo uſed 
n Fomentation, for the Temples, Wriſts, Heart, and 
B in the Cucurbite muſt be ſtrained with 
Expreſſion, and the Humidity thereof having been eva- 


rated to the Conſiſtence of Extract; that Extract 
mul be weighed, and to each Ounce thereof, is to be ad- 


ded a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar-candy ; keeping the 
Mixture in a Pot well ſtopped for Ule. 5 

Virtues This Electuary is proper to ſtrengthen the 
Heart, the Brain, and other vital Parts, to provoke 
Strength, and reſiſt the bad Air. | 5 


Note, That I have retrenched from the original Deſcrip- 
tion of the Spirit, the Flowers of Roſes, of Violets, of 
Jeſſamin, and of Oranges; as having little or no Vir- 

tue when they are dry. And from the Extract, the 
Muſk, Ambergreaſe, Gold, Sc. as needleſs. 


Aua Lavendule Compoſita. Rr. Florum Lavendulæ, 


Lili Convallium, àa man. vj. Salviæ, Roriſmarini, Pao- 


nie, Tilie, aa pag. j. Radicis Pæoniæ, Eruce, aa 3 iij. 
Calangæ, Zingiberis, Calami aromatici, Nuciſtæ, Cubeba- 
rum, Cinnamomi, Macis, Caryophyllorum, Viſci quercint, 
aa gr, xxvj. Vini optimi, 9. J. fat in fuſio & diftillatio in 
Balneo Mariæ. 8 | FT ers 
Virtues —This Water is cephalick and arthritick, it 
ſtrengthens the Brain and the Joints, and may be uſed 
in the Epilepſy, Palſy, and Apoplexy.— The Doſe is 
from two Drachms to an Ounce. | N 
Water to prevent the Accidents which may be occaſioned 


by a Fright or à Fall of a Woman with Child. — Take an 


Ounce and a half of Cinnamon ; half an Ounce of Cu- 


bebs; three Drachms of Cloves ; Mace, Galanga, Gin- 


ger, Zedoaria, Saffron, of each two Drachms; a Hand- 
tul of Flowers of Lavender, and' two Quarts of Water of 


Lilies of the. Valleys diſtill'd with the beſt white Wine. 


Bruiſe well the Ingredients, put them in a Cucurbite, and 


having pour'd upon them the Water of Lillies of the 
Vallies, ſtop well the Veſſel, and place it in Horſe- Dung, 


vere you'll leave it four Days in Digeſtion; which elap- 


kd, open the Cucurbite, adapt a Capital to it with its 
ceiver, Jute exactly the Joints, and diſtil the Humi- 


di in Balneo Marize, to extract a Water which muſt be 
pt in a Bottle well corked. | 


irtues,—This Water is proper for Women with 


ild which have been frighten'd, or are fell; for it pre- 
*ts Abortion, by ſtrengthening both the Mother and 


Child: It alſo helps the Digeſtion. The Doſe is from 
Wo Drachms to an Ounce. | 


a Maler for the Hair. Put four Ounces of hve Flies in a 


sor Stone Cucurbite, pour upon them a Pound of 
my and two Pints of Milk, ſtir the whole Mixture 
gether with a wooden Spatula, and having adapted a 


Qital to the Cucurbite, with a Glaſs Receiver, and 


ted exactly the Joints ; diſtil the Matter at a moderate 

nd Heat, and you'll have a clear Water; if the Fire 
Increaſed towards the End of the Operation, there will 

dene out Spirits, which will render the Water yellowiſh, 
mereaſe its Virtue. 1 200 | 


73 Vor. I. 


Virtues.— This Water is proper to make the Hait 
grow, and for Deafneſss. e —— 


E 544 in 


Note, That as the Name Elixir comes from the Greek 
a, Traho, becauſe in mixing an Elixir, the pureſt 
. Subſtance of the Mixts is extracted: Or from axis 
Auxilior, becauſe of the great Benefits received from 


ro: of Medicine, Elixir is ſometimes called Enchi- 
ana, | | 


EL1X1R is a Spirit or quintiſſential Tincture of ſeveral 
choſen Mixts, containing their pureſt Subſtance; It is 
deſigned tor inward Uſes, Mg 

Elixir Proprietatis, B. Myrrbæ Elefte, Aloes Sutco- 
trine, aa 8; ij. Croci orientalis, 3 j. 

The Myrrh and Alpes muſt be pounded together, and 
put with the Saffron in a Matraſs, pouring upon them 
Spirit of Wine, that it may ſurpaſs the Matter by a Fin- 


ger's Breadth; then the Matraſs muſt be well ſtopped, 


and carried to a warm Place, where the Matter is to be 
left two Days in Digeſtion z which elapſed, the Matraſs 
is open'q, and the acid Spirit of Sulphur having been ad- 
ded to the Infuſion, to the Height of four F ingers 
Breadth, the Matraſs ſhall be corked again, and placed 
in Digeſtion in the Sun, or in a lukewarm Balneo Mariæ, 
where having been left four Days, the Liquor ſhall be fil- 
trated afterwards, and kept in a Bottle well corked. 
Virlues.— This Elixir ſtrengthens the Heart and the 
Stomach, purifies the Blood, provokes the Menſes, a- 
bates the hyſterick Vapours, and is ſudorifick, — The 
Doſe is from four to ſixteen Drops. „„ 
Elixir Peſtilentiale Crollii. R. Balſami ſulphuris Funi- 
perati & Succinati, 5 iv. Tincturæ Theriacalis Myrrhate & 
Camphorate, 3 ww. Elixirii de tribus, 3 j. . | 
The three Liquors muſt be mixed in a pretty large 
Matraſs, fo that it be but half-full ; this Matraſs muſt be 
ſtopped with another, to make of them both what we 


call in Chymiſtry a circulatory Veſſel ; which Veſſel is to 
be placed in hot Dung, and left there in Digeſtion for 
fourteen Days, that the Liquors may have Time to cir- 


culate, and be well mixed together; then the Veſſels are 

opened, and the Liquor pour'd into a Bottle, where it is 

to be kept well corked., „ 
Virtues.— This Elixir is a Preſervative and Remedy a- 


gainſt the Plague, and all other contagious Maladies, it 


helps Reſpiration, is good for the Aſthma, and cleanſes 
the Ulcers of the Breaſt. The Doſe is from a Scruple 
to a Drachm. Fe | 9 

Elixir ſeu Enchilama de tribus. Ri. Radicum recens ex- 
ficcatorum Enulæ Campane & Angelice, Baccarum Juni- 
peri, aa Ziv. Groſſo modo Conciſa & Contuſa miſce & inde 
Matratio affunde, ſpiritus Vini rectiſicati, Ib. j. fs. Stent in 


loco calido donec ſpiritus ſaturatim fuerit tinctus, tunc fil- 
tra, & ſerva ad uſum. 5 


Virtues. — This Elixir is proper againſt the Plague, 
the Aſthma,” Palſy, Apoplexy, and Lethargy.— The 
Doſe is from a Scruple to two Drachms, _ * 

Elixir Epilepticum Ereyen, reformatum. Bz. Aquarum 
imperialis & florum Aurantiorum, aa ii. 6. In quibus diſ- 
ſolve ſalium volatilium Cranii humani, Sanguinis humani & 
ſuccini, za 2 ij. fiat Elixir. 5 

Virtues.— This Elixir is proper to ſtrengthen the Brain, 
to purify the Blood, to reſiſt the Malignity of the Hu- 
mours, and is ſudorifick. It is uſed in the Epilepſy, and 
the other Maladies of the Brain. The Doſe is from ten 
to thirty Drops. 1 | Eh | 
An excellent antiepileptick Elixir. — Cut in ſmall Pieces 
half a Pound of the beſt Opium, put it into a Matraſs, 
and pour upon it Spirit of Wine, ſo that it ſwims 
over the Matter by four or five Fingers Breadth. The 
Matraſs muſt be well ſtopped, and carried to a warm 
Place, where the Matter is left in Digeſtion for three 
Days, and afterwards poured into a Glaſs or Stone Cu- 
curbite z to which a Capital and a Receiver muſt be a- 
dapted, and the Joints having been exactly luted, the Li- 
quor muſt be diſtilled in Balneo Mariæ. 5 

The diſtilled Spirit ſhall be mixed in a Matraſs, with _ 
an equal Quantity of human Cranium ; and the Matraſs 
ſtopped with another to make of both a circulatory Veſ- 
ſel, and having luted exactly the Joints, and placed the 
Veſſel on the Sand, a gentle Fire of Digeſtion muſt be 
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made under it to make the Liquor circulate for two 
Days, and then the Elixir will be done ; which muſt be 
kept in a Bottle well corked. 

Virtues. —This Elixir is proper for the Epilepſy, 
Palſy, Delirium, Apoplexy, the Vapours, Scurvy, to 
reſiſt Venom, for the 
is ſudorifick and ſomniferous. 
Drops to twenty. 


The Doſe is from four 


For want of Spirit of human Cranium, the Spirit of 


Hartſhorn, or that of Viper can be ſubſtituted to it. 

The Opium left at the Bottom of the Cucurbite 1s not 
to be thrown away; but a very good Extract may be 
made of it, in the Manner deſcrib'd in my Treatiſe of 
Chymiſtry. RE 

Elixir Febrile A. Mynſicht. R Pulveris Febrifugi A. 
Mynſicht, Piperis Longi, Caryophyllorum, Nucis Moſchate 
2a Fj. Herbarum Centaurii Minoris, Cardui Beneditti, 
. Abſenthii, aa man. vj. Quinque Folii, Rute, aa man. iij. 

The Long Pepper, Nutmeg, and Cloves muſt be 
prom coarſely, and the Herbs very well ; and having 
deen mixed all together with the Febrifuge Powder, 
the whole Mixture muſt be put in a Glaſs Cucurbite, 
with a narrow Neck, and having poured upon it Spirit 
of Wine, to the Height of four Fingers Breadth, the 
Veſſel muſt be put in Horſe-dung, or in a luke warm 
Balneo Marie, ſhaking it from Time to Time, till the 
Spirit of Wine be loaded with a ſtrong Tincture, then 


the Liquor ſhall be filtrated, and new Spirit of Wine put 


on the Grounds, to make an End of extracting the 
Tincture of the Ingredients, by leaving the Matter in 


| Digeſtion as before, filtrating the Liquor, and having 
mixed it with the firſt, the whole Mixture muſt be put 


in a Glaſs Cucurbite, adapting a Capital to it with its 
Receiver, luting exactly the Joints, and diftilling after- 
wards about half the Liquor, which will be the Spirit of 
Wine; and what remains in the Alembick muſt be 
kept in a Bottle well corked, it being the febrifuge 
Virtues — The Author of this Elixir pretends that it 
cures all Sorts of Fevers: It is good for the Hydropſy, 


and hypocondriacal Melancholy. The Doſe is from 


one Drachm to two. f... . 
The Spirit of Wine diſtilled or extracted from the 
Tincture, will be impregnated with the moſt volatile and 
eſſential Parts of the Ingredients : It is proper for the 
Palſy, Epilepſy and intermittent Fevers. The Doſe 
is from one Drachm to two. „ 

Elixir Citri. R Corticum exteriorum Citri Recent, 
ad Albicante Medulla ſeparatorum lb fs. Aque Vite lbij. 
Mlacerentur aliquandiu, poſtea diſtillentur, donec Phlegma 
illare incipiat, huic ſpiritui adde Succi Citri depurati 3 wy, 
Tincturæ Croci 5 is. Fiat Elixir. $I. 
Virtues. —This Elixir rejoices and ftrengthens the 


leart, reſiſts the bad Air, and the Malignity of the 


- Humours : It is uſed in Time of Plague. 


The Doſe 
is from one Drachm to ſix. | 


Some retrench from this Deſcription the Lemon-Juice, 


which is not improper, ſince that Acid fixes in ſome 
Manner the Volatiles of the Remedy, and hinders it 
- from operating as well as it would, for its principal Ef- 
fect is to agitate the Spirits by increaſing a little the 


Motion of the Blood, to rarify the coarſe Humours, 


and expel them by Perſpiration. The Brandy which is 

| ſulphurous is very proper to extract the oily or eſſential 

Subſtance of the Lemon-Peel, the moſt eſſential Parts 

thereof being exalted by the Diſtillation ; but in my 

Opinion the Elixir would be rendered as efficacious, by 
drawing only a ſtrong Tincture of Lemon- Peel in Brandy 
without Diſtillation. 5 | 

Elixir Sincopticum, Bi Corticis Exlerioris Citri lb ſs. 
Croci Orientalis 3vj. Antidoti Orvietani 5 is. Confectionis 

Allkermes, Diambræ, aa 31. Succi Limonum depurati lb j. 
Aquarum Roſarum 5 ix. Meliſſæ Ib is. Florum trium Cor- 
dialium, Calendulæ, Lilii Convallium, Roris Solis, aa 3 iv. 
Tunice Fi. _ 

You'll take the outward Rind of Lemon ſeparated 
from the whole Part, and having cut it ſmall, you'll 
put it with the Saffron in the Matraſs, together with the 
Orvietan and Confection Alkermes diſſolved in the di- 
ſtilled Waters; then ſtop exactly the Matraſs and place 

it in the Horſe-dung, wiere the Matter muſt be left in 
Digeſtion for fifteen Days; pouring afterwards the In- 


* 
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yſterick, to appeaſe Pains, and 


dies of the Brain.— 


to three Ounces. 


noris, àa Gr. ix. == 8 
All the Drugs having been bruiſed, muſt be put to- 


fuſion into a Glaſs or Stone Cucurh; ; 
adapted a Capital to it with its Repeat rom having 
the Joints and put in the Pipe of the Alembick ©? 
Scruples of Powder of Diambra, tied in a Piece four 
nen Cloth, you'll diftill the Liquor in Balneo Nia * 
Virtues. — This Elixir is good againſt fainting Þ 
Sincope and the Apoplexy.——The Doſe is fr EOS 
an to an Ounce and a half. e ee On 
ixir Vitrioli Veneris A. Mynficht. R . | 
albi 5 iij. Galengæ Minoris 316. Clan pond (ng 
Menthe Criſpæ, Salvie, aa iſs. Cinnamomi Ca ok 
lorum, Zingiberis, aa Jiu. Nucis Meſchate, Chas * 
aa 3 1 eee e og Citri, aa 31. TTY 
| e Ingredients having been coarſely pc 
be put in a Matraſs Fon Spirit of Wie 8 
them to make a liquid Paſte thereof, adding to it th 
Spirit of Venus to the Height of four Fingers; th : 
the Matraſs muſt be well ſtopped, and vliced - 
Horſe-dung, where the Matter ſhall be left in Dj. 6." 
three or four Weeks, and afterwards decanted = fil 
trated z pouring Spirit of Wine on the Matter left in the 
Matraſs to make an End of extracting the Ting 5 
which muſt be filtrated like the other; and havin 3 
both Tinctures together, they muſt be made to 8 
in a circulatory Veſſel in Balneo Mariæ, for en 
Days, and the Liquor kept afterwards in a Bottle well 
corked; which Liquor is the Elixir of Vitril. 
Virtues. —This Elixir is thought to ſtrengthen the 
Brain ; it is uſed for the Epilepſy, and the other Mala- 
The Doſe is from half a Scruple to 


» muſt 
poured upon 


well 


half a Drachm. 1 1 
Elixir Nephreticum. N Seminis Melonum & Cucurbite 
Florum Geniſtæ, Bugloſſi, aa 3j. Nucleos Avellanarum 
No. iv, Baccarum Myrtillorum, Hederæ, Alketingi, Ju- 
niperi, aa D ij. Herbarum Adianti, Veronice, Ruſci, ana 
Pug. j. Radicum Cyperi, Pimpinelle Ononidis, ana 3 f. 
Succi Limonum 51. Vini Albi Generofi, q. . fat infuſo in 
— . ·—·?ͤ K | 
Virtues. —This Elixir is proper to open the Conducts 
of the Urine, to expel the Sand and Stone: It is uſed 
in the Nephretick.—The Doſe is from half an Ounce 


Elixir ſeu Tinftura Cephalica, Sennerti, B Radicum 
Acori Veri, Ireos Florentiæ, Pæoniæ Maris, aa 3 fl. Ga- 
langæ, Cinnamomi, Nucis Moſchate , Caryophyllorum , 
Corticum Ligni Saſſafras, Granorum Paradifi, Cubebarum, | 
za 311. Foliorum Salviæ, Florum Liliorum Comvallium, | 
Stæchados Arabice, Lavendulæ, Roriſmarini Siccatarum, 
da man. i, Seminum Feniculi Aniſi, Sileris Montani, 
Pæoniæ, aa 31. Corticum exteriorum Citri Siccatorum, 
Radicis Zedoarie, Macis, Santali Citrini, Piperis Longi, 
aa 33. Zingiberis, Spice nardi Indice, Cardamomi Mi- 


gether in a Matraſs, and two Quarts of rectified Spirit 


of Wine poured upon them; then the Veſſel is well 


corked, and the Matter left in Infuſion for eight Days, 


ſhaking the Veſſel from Time to Time; and the eight 


Days elapſed, the Liquor ſhall be ſtrained with Expreſ. 
fion, and after it has been filtrated, kept in a Bottle well 
corred; VVV 
Virtues. — This Elixir is, proper to ſtrengthen the, 
Brain and the Stomach, for the Epilepſy, Palſy, Apo- 
plexy, and to reſiſt Venom. The Doſe is from half a 
Drachm to two Drachms, ® To = 
Elixir Lithontripticum. B Fruftus Fragarie bj. Sac. 
chari Candi Ib B. Seminis Milii Solis Contuff Fil. Bac- 
carum Alkekengi 3; j G. Summitatum Virge Aureæ, Foltorum 
Hederæ Terreſtris, Saxifragiæ, aa man, 15. 
All the Ingredients cut and bruiſed muſt be put in 4 
Matraſs, and Brandy poured upon them, ſo that it may 
ſurpaſs the Matter about four Fingers Breadth; then 
having corked the Matraſs it ſhall be carried to a Warm 
Place, and the Matter left there in Digeſtion for four of 
five Days, ſhaking every Day the Veſſel; the five Days 3 
expired, and the Liquor having been left to ſettle — 
be filtrated, and kept afterwards in a Bottle well corked. 
It is the Lithontriptick Elixir. | Sober 
Virtues.— This Elixir is proper to break the Un oe, 
in the Reins and in the Bladder, and to expe] it by | ow 
for the Nephretick, and for the Retention of Urine: 
The Doſe is from two Drachms to two Uunces: Ala 
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Tlie ſeu Eſſentia Italica. N. Cinnamomi eleFi, Z iy. 
5 0 — Galange, 44 F ij. Caryophyllorum, 
Tingiberis, 44 3 is. Nuces Moſchatas, N o. ij. Piperis 
— z ij. Moſcbi, Ambari Griſeæ, aa gr. iv. 

Al che Drugs having been coarſely pounded and mix- 
d together, muſt be put in a Matraſs, and a Quart of 
Spirit of Wine having been poured upon them, the Veſ- 
el well corked ſhall be put in Digeſtion at the Sun, or in 
any other warm Place, and left there for fifteen Days, 


taking it from Time to Time: The fifteen Days elap- 


ed, the Tincture, after it has been filtrated, muſt be 

kept in à Bottle well corked; and that Tincture is the 

Eſſence of Italy. = f 
yirtues.— This Eſſence is ſtrengthening, cordial, ce- 


halick, ſtomachical, carminative, reſtores the exhauſted 


Spirits, provokes the Seed, and becomes very cold and 
humid Conſtitutions —The Doſe is from eight Drops 
o twenty, in a Glaſs of Sack, or other Wine; continu- 
ing the Uſe thereof for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively. | 

Elixir Carminativum & Antinephreticum, R. Mala 
(urea per Taleolas diſſecta, No. ij. Grana Funiperi, 
No. xxx. Seminum Anethi, Dauci, Coriandri, Aniſi, 


Feniculi, Carvi, aa). Radicis Viperine, Ligni Nepbre- 


tici, Cinnamomi, 2a 3 ij. Saccbari albi pulverati, 1 
All the Ingredients muſt be put to macerate, for 


twenty-four Hours, in a warm Place, in two Pints and 


a half of Spirit of Wine; filtrating afterwards the Infu- 
fon, and keeping it in a Bottle well corked for Uſe. 


Virtues. —T his Elixir is excellent for the windy Colick, 


and the Nephretick, it ſtrengthens the Stomach, and the 
Brain, and provokes the Urine.— The Doſe is from a 
Drachm to an Ounce. 1 8 

Elixir uterinum, Rolfincii, B. Foliorum Calaminthæ, 
Matricariæ, Pulegii, ta man. j. Radicum Bryoniæ, Rubiæ 
Tinforum, Zedoarie, Diftamni albi, Ireos florentiz, aa 5 j. 
Cimamomi, Antophyllorum, Nucis Moſchate, Zingiberis, 


Cardamomi, Baccarum lauri, aa 3 j. Corticum Citri, auran- 


tiorum, da 3 vj. Granorum Paradiſi, 3 ſs. Seminum Aniſi, 
Ocimi Caryophillati, za 3. e 
All the Drugs coarſely pounded, with the Addition of 
an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, muſt be put in a Matraſs, 


and Spirit of Wine poured upon them, that it may riſe 


zbove the Matter by two Fingers Breadth ; then the Veſ- 
fel is well corked, and the Mixture left in Digeſtion for 
the Space of fifteen Days; which elapſed, the Infuſion is 


fitrated, and afterwards kept in a Bottle well corked for 


Uſe, | | | 8 

Virtues.— This Elixir is thought excellent to correct 
the cold Intemperies of the Matrice, and genital Parts, 
the Pains whereof it appeaſes; it provokes the Menſes, 
and helps the Delivery.— The Doſe is from a Scruple to 
a Drachm, roy 35355 ; 

Elixir Antipodagricum. B Radicum Artimiſie, 5 ij. 
Rhapontici elefti, Ariſtolochiæ rotunde, aa F j. Seminis 
Petroſelini Macedonici, 3 vj. Seminis Chamedryos, Centau- 
fi minoris, Hyperici, #a3v. | 


All the Drugs having been pounded, are put in a Ma- 


maß, pouring upon them Spirit of Wine tartariſed; and 
having left the Matter in Digeſtion for fourteen Days, the 
ay po muſt be gently deſcanted, and kept afterwards in 
a Veſſel well ſtopp'd, _ „ 
Virtues.— This Elixir being eſteemed arthritick, is 
uſefully employ*d for the Numbneſs of the Nerves, and 
the Pains of the Gout : It diſſipates the Catarrhea's ; by 
bathing the Parts there with. The Doſe taken inwardly 
Ss from two Scruples to a Drachm. 
Next come our Remedies for outward Application, viz. 
Balſams, Unguents, Plaiſters, Sc. 55 


Of O11 5s ix general. 0 


Note, That by the Name Oi! is properly underſtood, 
the unctuous Juice or fat Subſtance extracted by Ex- 
preſſion from Olives ; for Oleum, which is the Latin 
Name, comes from Olea, or ia, which ſignifies O- 
live-Tree, or Olive ; which notwithſtanding, all fat 
and inflammable Liquor, from what Part ſoever it be 
extracted, is called Oi!; the Greaſe of Animals are but 
congealed Oils, by the Mixture of the volatile Salts, 


and of a little Phlegm. The Fruits, Berries, and 
Seeds abound in Oil; and 


atters are no otherwiſe inflammable but by Means of 
the Oil they contain. * 


ing Manner. 


generally all combuſtible 


Orrs may be divided into natural and artificial. The 
natural are as the Liquid Amber and the Turpentine, which 
come out through the Inciſions made in Trees; and the 
Petroleum which run through the Clefts of Rocks. The 


artificial are all the Oils, extracted by Expreſſion, Di- 
ſtillation, or Infuſion, r 


Note, That I'll ſpeak only in this Treatiſe of the Oils 

uſed in the Galenical Pharmacy; ſince I have given a 

very exact Deſcription of the Oils prepar'd chymically, 

m my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. I'll deſcribe firſt the 

Oils extracted by Expreſſion, and paſs afterwards to thoſe 
Prepar d by Infuſion. 

The Oil of Olives, which is the 


| moſt common of 
thoſe extracted by Expreſſion, 


is prepared in the follow- 


The Olives are gather'd when they 
the Months of November and December; they are left to 
depurate of their watery Humidity in ſome Corner of the 
Houſe, for ten or twelve Days, where having heated 
themſelves, they are bruiſed afterwards under a Mill- 
Stone, and then put in Frails of Ruſhes or Palm-Trees, 
which being placed at the Preſs, one over another, there 
comes out an Oil by the ſingle Compreſſion of the Frails, 
which is called Virgin Oil, and is the beſt. 
Next the Olives are moiſten'd with warm Water, to 
render the Oil more fluid, and by preſſing them as hard 
as poſſible, a very good Oil is extracted from them. 

The ſqueezed Olives are ſtirred, and having pour'd 
over them a great deal of warm Water, more Oil is ex- 
tracted by a new Expreſſion, which being full of Fæces, 


are ripe, vi. in 


is worſe than the two firſt : Theſe Oils ſwimming over 


the Water, are eaſily ſeparated from it; but there is 
found precipitated at the Bottom, a thick Matter, which 
is what the Antients called Amurca. | 2 

There has never been ſuch a Thing as the Omphacine 
Oil, prepared in the Manner deſcribed by the Antients ; 


for they pretended that it was extracted by Expreſſion from 


green Olives, wherefore it was called Omphacium, becauſe 
green Olives have ſome Reſemblance with green Grapes, 
called in Latin Omphacimm, i.e, crude, and aſtringent ; for 
if green Olives were bruiſed and ſtrained, nothing but a 
viſcous Juice could be extracted from them. Thoſe that 
want to give to the common Oil, the Qualities attributed 
to the pretended Omphacine Oil, boil in it the Summits of 
Black-berry Buſhes, of Oak, of Lentiſc, of Honey- 
Suckles, and red Roſes. | 55 . 
Old Oil is commonly requir'd for Plaiſters and Un- 
guents, becauſe having received ſome Fermentation in 
its inſenſible Parts, it becomes thereby more penetra- 
ting, and more emollient. It is alſo uſed for Aliment, 


and in Clyſters for the Colick, the Gripes, and the Dy- 


ſenteria. 
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Dil of fweet Almonds. — Take what Quantity you will 
of new and large Almonds, ſeparated from their Shells; 


rub them well in a coarſe and rough Linen Cloth (to 
cleanſe them of a red Scurffaſten'd to the Skin)till no more 
Dirt comes off; pound thoſe Almonds in a Marble-Mor- 
tar, with a wooden Peſtle, till they be reduced into a 
Paſte ;' wrap that Paſte in a Sack, or Piece of ſtrong Li- 
nen Cloth, put the Sack to Preſs between two thin Plates 
of Walnut-Tree, and having placed underneath a Pew- 
ter-Diſh, or an earthen one glazed, preſs gently the 
Matter at firſt, to make the Oil run by Degrees without 
burſting the Cloth; but when ſome Quantity of Oil is 
come out, you muſt then preſs the Matter as hard as you 
can; and you'll have a very good Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
which muſt be kept in a Bottle for Uſe. 5 

Virtues.— The Oil of ſtweet Almonds ſoftens the Acri- 
mony of the Trachæa, and of the Breaſt, provokes the 
Urine, appeaſes the Pains of the Nephretick, by faci- 
litating the Evacuation of the Stone, Gravel, or Phlegm, 
from the Reins or Bladder; it is good for the After- 
Pains of a lying-in Woman, and for the Gripes of 
new-born Children. The Doſe is from two Drachms 
to an Ounce and a half. It is uſed outwardly to ſoften 
the Parts. LE TOI 

The common Method is to blanch the Almonds be- 
fore they are pounded, to extract a finer and clearer Oil; 
bur as it is impoſſible to blanch the Almongs till after 


they 


they nave been put to ſteep in hot Water, they have 
been thereby impregnated with that Water, which run- 
ning along with the Oil makes it grow rank if it be 
| kept a little while. Several heat the pounded Almonds 
before they preſs them, to extract more Oil; but as the 
Fire communicates always ſome diſagreeable Smell to 
Oils, and render them more acid, it is much better to 
have a leſs Quantity of Oil, and good. 

The Oil of Walnuts can be extracted in the ſame 
Manner without Fire; which Oil is proper to appeaſe 
the Colick and the Gripes. Ladies ule it to cleanſe their 
Skin. | 

Oleum Amigdalarum Amararum. R Amygdalarum ama- 
rarum quantum libuerit, Contundantur exattiſſime in mor- 
tario marmoreo, piſtillo ligneo, deinde moderate calefiant & 
Torculari exprimantur : Eodem modo extrahantur, Olea 
Nucis Fuglandis ſeu Careginum, Avellanarum Balani, 
Nucleorum Perſicorum, Armeniacorum, Seminis Lini, Com- 
nabis, Sinapi, Buniados, Seſami, Hyoſciami. | 
Virtues. —The Oil of bitter Almonds, is good for the 

Maladies of the Matrice, it appeaſes the Inflammations, 
expels the Stone and Gravel from the Reins and the 
Bladder ; it diſſipates the Noiſe of the Ear, and is uſed 
to carry off the Spots of the Skin. 
Mouth is from half an Ounce to an Ounce; and in a 
Chſter from half an Ounce to two Ounces. Some Drops 
thereof are inſtilled into the Ears with a little Cotton for 
_ Deafneſs, it is alſo ſometimes mixed on that Occaſion 
with a little Brandy. Le 


that of Sweet Almonds, than in that it is kept longer 
without growing rank, either becauſe Bitter Almonds 
contain leſs Salt than the ſweet ones, or becauſe by 
heating them the aqueous Humidity, which is the Oc- 
caſion of the Rankneſs, is diſſipated. The Paſte of Bitter 


Almonds is a Poiſon for Hens, and does not hurt other 


Animals. It is uſed to cleanſe the Hands. 
The Oils of the Stones of Fruits, and of Seeds which 
contain a great deal of Oil, are extracted in the Manner 


of that of Bitter Almonds ; but when it is wanted to 


extract by Expreſſion the Oil of a Seed which is very 


little oleaginous, as is that of Anis; or when the Oil is 


naturally congealed as in the Nutmeg, the Matter after 
it has been well pounded muſt be heated at the Vapour 
of Water or Wine, then preſſed hard, as I have oblerved 
in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry. gs 

Oil of Eggs. —Take Eggs ſeven or eight Days old, 
and no newer, becauſe being too viſcous then, the Oil 
could not be eaſily ſeparated from them; boil them in 


Water till they be hard, then taking only the Yolks, 


crumble them in an earthen Pan, placed over a very 
flow Fire, ſtirring the Matter with a Spatula, till the 
Matter begins to grow a little reddiſh, and then comes 
cout of it as a melted Marrow; then it mult be put into a 
Sack made of ſtrong Linnen Cloth, and preſſing it as 


ſtrong as poſſible between two warm wooden Plates, 


there will come out of it a yellow Oil, which muſt be 
kept for Uſe. ER 1 e 
Virtues. — The Oil of Eggs, is proper to ſoften the 
Skin, to take off Cicatrices, to fill up the Cavities left 
by the Small Pox, and for fore Breaſts and Burns. 
Some moiſten the Matter with Spirit of Wine before 
they put it to the Preſs, to render the Oil clear or thin- 


ner; but it is a Spirit of Wine loft; for it is entirely 


diſſipated by the Heat into the Air; the Spirit beſides 
is not very agreeable to the Qualities of the Oil of Eggs. 
Oil of Bays. —Take a good Quantity of Berries of 
Bays, ripe and newly gathered, bruiſe them well, and 
put. them afterwards in a large Kettle, pouring on them 
Water enough to ſwim over the Berries, by twelve 
Inches ; boil then the Matter for an Hour at leaſt, and 
afterwards ſtrain the Liquor boiling-hot, carrying the 
Grounds to the Preſs, and preſſing it as hard as you can; 
and having left the Colature to grow cold, you'll find a 
green and congealed Oil ſwimming over the Water, 
which you mult gather; and having pounded the 
Grounds anew, you'll put them to boil in the ſame 
Water, preſs them as before, leave the Colature to 
grow cold, and gather afterwards the Oil which ſwims 
over the Water, and which being neither ſo good no 
ſo fine as the reſt, muſt be kept aparr. x 
Virtues, —The Oil of Bays rarifies, opens, and ſoftens, 


PHARMACY. 


The Doſe by the 


King's Evil, and to forward Suppuration. 


it ſtrengthens the Nerves, expels the W 
the Palſy, to reſolve the Tumours, for 
the Sciatica, windy Colick, by anointing well the Pa. 

therewith, warm. It is mixed likewiſe, in Q ng 
from half an Ounce to an Ounce and a half Piers, 


OiLs, prepared by Infuſion, or Decoction, or 


Mixture. 


Oil of Roſes. —Take a Pound and a ha | 
newly gathered, pound them well, and 3 
a Jug; and having poured on them three Foun 
Oil of Olives, ſtop the Jug, and expo 2 
for ſeven or eight Days; which elapſed, boil flightly th 
Matter, and having ſtrained it hard through x Line ; 
Cloth, put the ſame Quantity of red Roſes in the Co. 
lature, and proceed to the Maceration, Coction q 
Expreſſion as before; and having repeated the Can 
Operation a third Time, you'll have the Oil of Rot 
which muſt be kept in a Pot for Uſe. 8 
Virtues. — The Oil of Roſes ſtrengthens gl. 
dates, in ſoftening ; it & a the 1 a 
the Heat of the Reins, and of the Head, by 
the Part with it hot. „ 

Several prepare this Oil with pale Roſes inſtead of red. 
to render it more odorous; but in boiling it the 00d 
Smell of the Roſes is abſorbed by the bad one of the 
Oil. —It is true that the Oil of pale Roſes ſoftens and 


ind, ſerves for 
the Catarrhs, 


emperates 
anointing 


reſolves better than that of red Roſes, but it is not ſo 
= | ſttrengthning. | | | as 
The Oil of bitter Almonds differs no otherwiſe from 


Eodem modo per infuſionem parentur, Olea forum Aye. 
thi, Cbamæmeli, Meliloti, Liliorum Alborum, Simpi 
Nymphe, Sambuci, Verbaſci, Violarum, Liguſri, Papave. 
ris, Keiri, Geniſtæ, Altbææ, Tamariſci, Hyperici ſimplicis, 


Narciſſi albi, Roriſmarini, Summitatum Abſinthii, Anagal. 


lidis, Menthz, Abrotani, Rutæ, Myrti, Sampſuchi, Sabine, 
Oleum Liliorum Compoſitum, Mefoe. KR Florum Li. 
liorum Alborum 3 viij. Maſtiches, Calami Aromatici, 


Cofti, Carpobalſami, ga 3 j. Cinnamomi, Caryophyllorum, 


aa 313, Croci 3 iij. Olei Dulcis Ib ij. Miſceantur & na- 


cerentur per dies quadraginta, in vaſe obturato, deinde 


bulliant, leviter, & exprimantur. _ | 


Virtues. —This Oil of white Lillies is reſolutive in 
heating; it is uſed for the Pains of the Stomach, of the 
Breaſt, of the Abdomen, in anointing the afflicted Parts 
therewith : Though this Sort of Oil is ſeldom uſed ; the 
{imple Oil of white Lillies, prepared in the Manner of 
that of Roſes, being almoſt always ſubſtituted to it. 

Oleum Jrinum.— Take a Pound of the biggeſt and 
fineſt Roots of Iris you can find, raſp them and put 
them with half a Pound of Flowers of the ſame Plant 
into a Jug, and having poured upon them five Pints of 
common Oil, ſtop the Jug, and having left it in Digeſtion 


on the hot Embers, or in Balneo Mariz, boil afterwards 


ſlightly the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and hav- 
ing put the ſame Quantity of Roots and Flowers in the 


Colature, proceed as before; and repeat the fame Ope- 


ration for the third Time ; but this laſt Time the Mat- 


ter muſt boil longer, to conſume the Juice of the Iris, 


and having ſtrained the Liquor with Expreſſion, the Oil 


muſt be kept for Uſe. 


Virtues. —The Oil of Iris attenuates, is deterſive, and 
much reſolutive. It is uſed for the cold Tumors, the 

Oil of St. Jobn-wort compoſed, —Take a Pound of 
Summits of St. John-wort, in Flowers, newly gather 
in their Vigour, bruiſe them, put them in a Jug, a 
pour over them two Pounds of common Oil, and three 
Ounces of ſtrong red Wine; ſtop the Jug, and place t 
in a warm Place, or in Balneo Mariz, where the Matter 
muſt be left in Digeſtion for twenty-four Hours 3 
afterwards ſlightly the Infuſion, ftrain it with Expreſie®s 
and having put in the Colature as much Flowers 28 
fore, proceed to the Infuſion, Coction, and — — 
repeating once more the ſame Operation, except 8 
the third Time the Infuſion muſt boil longer, to 15 95 
the Diſſipation of the aqueous Juice. After the 8 * 
been ſtrained for the laſt Time it mult be left . . 
and afterwards decanted gently, to ſeparate the Fæces; 


then you'll diſſolve in it at a flow Heat a Coun hap 
beſt Turpentine, and pour the Oil while yet ot into! 
Jug, to keep it for Uſe. 3 

Virtues.— The Oil of St. Fohn-wort attenuate 5 wre 


by a fp: 


le it to the Sun 


Balſam to cure Wounds. 


| tuferum Ib j 
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geſtive and reſolutive ; it appeaſes the Pains cauſed by a 


viſcous Humour; it is uſed to ſtrengthen the Nerves 
and the Joints, and for the Sciatica, It is an efficacious 
um Nicodemi. B Seminum, ſeu Summitatum Hype- 
x” Terebenthinæ, aa \bj. Croci 5 b. Lithargyri ot 
Aloes Hepatice, Tuthie Alexandrine, 2a 3 iij. Olei Ib ij. 
Bruiſe the Summits or Seeds of St. John- wort, pound 
the Aloes, the Tutty and the Litharge, which muſt be 
vt together with the Saffron in an earthen Pot, and the 
Oil and Wine having been poured upon them, the Pot 
ſhall be covered, and the Matter put to boil over a ſlow 
Fire, to the Diminution of a fourth Part of the Wine, 
or thereabout; then the Pot is taken off the Fire, and 
expoſed to the Sun, during the Canicule, for teri Days, 
and afterwards put again over the Fire, where the Mat- 
ter muſt boil to the entire Conſumption of the Wine 
and having ſtrained the Infuſion with Expreſſion, the 
Turpentine muſt be diſſolved in it, and the Oil kept for 
Uſe. ns W. Eg 
* — This Oil is a reſolutive and nerval Balſam ; 
it cleanſes and conſolidates Wounds. 


Olum Croci. B Croci, Calami Aromatici, Seminis 


Carvi, a 3; j. Myrrbæ 3 6. 3 
Let the Ingredients infuſe together after they have 
been pounded in a Pint of Red Wine for fix Days ſuc- 


ceſlvely in a glazed earthen Pot; then boil the Infuſion 


at a low Fire, with a Pint and a half of common Oil, 
to the entire Conſumption of the Wine; which done, 


ſtrain it and keep it for Uſe. 


Virtues, —This Oil of Saffron difſipates Hardneſts, 


appeaſes the Pains of the Matrice and other Parts; it 


ſtrengthens the Nerves by anointing the affficted Parts 
with it. e CC 


Oleum de Euphorbio Simplex. N Euphorbii Puloerats, 


zu. Olei Communis Ib, 


* 


The Oil muſt be put in a Copper Baſon over the 
Fire, and when very hot, the Euphorbium in Powder 


mall be mixed with it, it will melt in an Inſtant; and 


the Diſſolution after it has been ſtrained, is kept for Uſe, 


Virtues —The Oil of Eupborbium is reſolutive; it is 
employ*'d for the cold Humours, the Lethargy, and 


Palſy, by rubbing the Parts with it. on 
Oleum de Euphorbio Compoſitum. R Calaminthes Mon- 
tung 3 j b. Radicis Coſti 3x. Pyretbri 3 vj. Caſtorei zv. 


' CJaponarie, Staphidis Apriæ, aa 3 is. Trita Marerentur 


fer Triduum in Vini Rubri bij. Olei Commmis Ib iſs. 
Coque ad Vini Conſumptionem, tunc inſperge Enphorbii re- 
centis tenuiſſims triti 3 ſs. Recoque parim & exprime , co- 


latum ſervetur uſui. 


Virtues, —T he Oil of Enphorbium compoſed, is proper 
to rarity and melt cold Humours, to ſtrengthen the 
Nerves, for the Catarrhs, Apoplexy, Palſy, and Le- 
thargy, by anointing the afflicted Parts with it; ſome 
Drops thereof are dropped into the Ears, at the Time of 
the Apoplexy or Lethargy. 7 85 55 

Oleum Nicotianæ. — Draw the Juice of Tobacco by 
Expreſſion, when the Plant is in its Vigour, and havin 
mixed it with an equal Quantity of common Ol, boil 
the Mixture till the Juice be almoſt conſumed ; then 
ſtrain the Oil and keep it for Uſe, | 
_ Virtues, —The Oi! of Tobacco is extremely reſolutive, 


it can be employed to melt, and diſſipate the Schirrous, Caſtorei Veri, Piperis Longi, Croci, Nitri, ana 9; j. omnia 


and other Tumors. po 


Oil of Maſtich.—Take half a Pound of the beſt 
Maſtich, pound it coarſely, and put it in a glazed Pot, 
ad having poured upon it two Pounds of Oil of Roſes, 
and two Ounces of the beſt Wine, cover the Veſſel and 
Place it over a moderate Fire, where the Matter muſt 
boil gently till the Maſtich be diſſolved, which will 
A in a very ſhort Time; then ſtrain the Oil and 

Virtues, —The Oil of Maſtich ſtrengthens the Brain 
— the Stomach, ſtops Vomiting, by anointing the 
ar ed Parts with it; it is put in Clyſters for the Lien- 
"12 and the Dyſenteria, from half an Ounce to an Ounce 
and a half. | 

The Maftich being a Reſin, it is diſſolved eaſily in 
-1!z therefore the Wine is needleſs here. 5 

um Solani. BZ Baccarum Solani Maturarum Con- 
Olei Communis Ib itj. Coque ad conſumptionem 
Vol. II. e Ts | 


ini IB ij. Vini Rubri Ib ß. 


. . - 
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ſucci, exprima, & ſerva ili. 

. Virtues, —This Oil is cooling, and proper to condenſate 
and ſtop the Humours. It enters the unguent Pom- 
pholix, 5 | 3 
Oleum Nardinum. Br Spice nardi; minutim inciſe & 
contuſe 3 iy. Vini Generoff 3 iv. Olei Communis Ib j fs. 

Let them macerate together for eight Days, in a Jug 
well covered, then boil it to the Conſumption of the 
1. 75 ſtrain the Oil with Expreſſion, and keep it for 

E.. ä 

Virtues. — This Oil rarifies and refolves the coarſe and 
pituitous Humours, it is uſed for the Palſy, ſhäking of 
the Nerves, and Suffocation of the Matrice. Some of 
It is introduced with a little Cotton into the Ears, for 
the Noiſe in thoſe Parts. ir ah 
Oleum 8 N Florum Liliorum, Folii Indi, 
Maftiches Cot, Spice nardi, za 3 fs. Ligni Aloes, Caſſie 
Ligneæ, Myrrbe, Croci, Styracis Calamitæ, aa ij. Bdellii, 
Cuvebarum, Catyophyllorum, za 9 jv. Nucis Moſchate Iij. 
Moſchi Bj. Olei Communis Ib ij. Vini Generofi t sss. 
All che Drugs except the Muſc, having been ſlightly 
pounded, muſt be put to infuſe with the Wine arid Oil 
tor ſeven or eight Days, in a glazed earthen Pot, and 
boiled afterwards to almoſt the entire Conſumption of 
= 55 z after which the Liquor is ftrained and kept 
kn SES 


Virtues.— This Oil is proper to ſtrengthen the Nerves, 
Matrice, Stomach, to expel Wind, and to reſolve coarſe 
Humours, by anointing the Parts therewith 
Oleum Sicyonium Compoſitum, Actuarii. Rt Radicis Cu- 


_ 'cumeris Silveſtris Ib j. Florum Roriſmarini, Pyretbri, Eu- 


horbii, Agarici, Caſtorei, Nitri aa 3 i. Olei Communix 
iv. Vini Generoff Ib ij. 3 | 
All the 9 pounded muſt be put into a Jug, with 
the Flowers of Roſemary and the others coarſely pound- 
ed, and —_ upon them the Oil and the Wine, 
the Jug well ftopt, mult be expoſed to the Sun for ſeven 
or eight Days; or to another Heat; boiling afterwards 
the Infuſion at a ſlow Fire, ftirring the Matter from 


Time to Time with a Spatula, to the Conſumption of 


Expreſſion, and kept for Uſe. | 
Virtues. —This Oil is heating and reſolutive, proper 
for the Schirres of the Liver, the Spleen; and the Hard- 


the Wine; which done, the Liquor muſt be ſtrained with 


neſs of the Matrice. 


Oteum Reſblativum. B Radicum — Afmini, 


Bryoniæ, Althee, na lb j. Olei Communis lb iv. 


Leet all the Ingredients be mixed with the Oil, and 
having been expoſed to the Sun, or ſome other Heat 
for a whole Month, be boiled, ſtrained with Expreſſion, 
and the Colature kept for Uſe. = 5 
Virtues. —This Oil is digeſtive, emollient, and reſo- 
lutive; it is uſed to attenuate the viſcous Humours, and 
to diſſipate them, by rubbing the Parts therewith 
Oleum Aconiſtricum Ambratum A. Mynſicht. Bi Olei 


Amigdalarum Amararum 3 iv. Nardini Comp. Liliorum 
Allborum, aa 3 ij. Succorum Origani Majoranæ, Rutæ, 


Porri, Raphani, Caparum, ad 3 j. Mixta coquantur ad 
ſuccorum conſumptionem, poſtea oleo colato adde ſpiritus 
vini millepedibus prius impregnati, aceti vini acerrimi, 


à 3 ſs. Ambre Griſeæ, Florum Serfylli, Baccarum Sa- 


binze, Seminis Cyminii, Macis, aa 3 j. Cubebarum, Ellebori 
Albi, Maſtiches, Ladani, Styracis Calamite, ana 31s. 


diligenter mugs, denuo in Balneo Marie coquantur, 
Poſtea oleo colato & expreſſo immiſce, Oleorum Formicarum, 
Aniſi, ana 3 j. Trochiſcorum Galliæ Moſchate d j. Miſce 
& ad uſum repone. | | by 
Virtues. —This Oil is good for Deafneſs, it expels the _ 
Wind, diffipates the Noiſe of the Ears, appeaſes 
the Pains of thoſe Parts, brings the Abſceſſes form- 
ed in them to Suppuration, by inſtilling ſome Drops 
thereof into the Ear, Morning and Night. | 
Oleum de Piperibus reformatum. N Piperis Longi & 
Nigri, ana 3j B. Radicum Zingiberis, Feniculi & Apii, 
ana 3 b. Gummi Ammoniaci, Opoponacis & Sagapini, ana 
3 ij. Surculorum Thymi Viridis & Rutæ, ana man. P. Olei 
Let the Ingredients be pounded, and having been 
mixed with the Oil and Wine, put them to macerate for 
a whole Month in a Jug well ſtopt, in a warm Place; 
boiling afterwards the Infuſion at a ſlow Fire, ſtraining 
10M 5s IS 
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it with Expreſſion, and keeping the Colature for Uſe. 

Oleum Carminativum reformatum. R. Oleorum Diſtilla- 

torum Seminis Cymini, 3 G. Aniſi, ij. P. Carvi, 3 j. Arantiorum, 

Chamomille, ana 3 V0. | | 
All theſe Oils muſt be mixed together in a Vial, and 
the Mixture kept for Uſe. 

Virtues —This Oil is proper to attenuate the Viſcoſi- 
ries, to expel Winds, to appeaſe the Gripes and Pains : 
It is uſed for the Melancholicks. The Doſe is from 
three Drops to ſix. The Region of the Stomach, and 
of the Navel, can alſo be anointed with it. 

Oleum Populeum.—Take a Pound of the Eyes of Pop- 
lar, newly gather'd, pound them well in a Mortar, and 
having put them in a Jug, pour upon them three Pounds 
of common Oil, and half a Pint of red Wine; ſtop the 
Jug, and Expoſe it for eight Days to the Sun, or to ano- 
ther Heat; then boil the Matter over a ſlow Fire to the 
Conſumption of the Wine, ſtraining the Oil afterwards 
with a ſtrong Expreſſion, and having left it to depu- 
J!; ſo 

| Virtues, —This Oil ſoftens in cooling, is good for the 
Inflammations, and for Burns, when they are broken: It 
is alſo reſolutive. %%% ͤð »lͥ AE pe dos 
The Wine introduced into this Compoſition, is rather 
prejudicial than uſeful to it; becauſe it deſtroys the cool- 
ing Virtue of the Buds of Poplar ; therefore it ſhould be 
retrenched from it; ſince the Humidity of the Poplar | 
_ ſuffices for the Coction of the Oil _ „ 
Oleum Majoranæ. R. Herbarum Majoranæ, man. iv. 
Serpinæ, man. ij. foliorum Myrti vel Baccarum, man. j. A. 
brotani, Meni bæ Aguaticæ, ana man. B. Olei Communis, 


bB üj. 


Lt all theſe Drugs macerate together for eight Days, 
in a Jug well ſtopp'd, and carried to a warm Place; 
then boil the Infuſion, ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and keep 
the Colarure for Uſe. | | | 5 
Virtues.— This Oil of Marjoram is reſolutive, ſtrength- 
ens the Brain and the Stomach, expels the Winds, and 
Worms; is good for the Sciatica, and attenuates the 
Viſcoſities, by anointing the afflicted Parts therewith. 
Oleum Mucaginum. R. Radicis Altbææ recentis, 3 iv. 
Seminis Fenugreci & Lini, ana 3j. G. Scille recentis 
Cut the Roots of Althæa, and the Onions of Squil, 
into ſmall Pieces, bruiſe them and put them with the 
Seeds whole in an earthen Pot, pouring over them five or 
ſix Pints of boiling hot Water, and having cover'd the 
Pot, leave the whole Mixture to macerate for ten or twelve 
Hours; then boil the Infuſion till it grows mucilaginous; 
ſtrain it with Expreſſion, and having added to it after- 
wards, the Oils of Anethum, Camomile, and white 
Lllies, of each ſixteen Ounces, boil the Mixture to the 
Conſumption of the Humidity, ſtirring it towards the 
End, to hinder the Mucilage from ſticking to the Bot- 
tom of the Veſſel, and burning; then ſtrain it, and keep 
u MDEETIRIR 
Oleum Nepbreticum, A. Mynſicht. R. Olei Succini albi 
rectiſicati, Terebentbinæ, Juniperi, ana 3 iv. Fermenti 
Panis, Salis Communis, Tartari albi, ana 3 j. Aquarum 
Hederæ Terreſtris, Petroſelini, Ononides, ana lb. ij. 
Pound very well together the Tartar, and common 
Salt, mix them with the Levane and Oils, put the Mix- 
ture in a large Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, and having 
poured on them the diſtilled Waters, cover the Cucur- 
bite with its Capital, adapt a Receiver to it, Jute exactly 
the Joints, and by a graduate Sand-Heat, diſtil the Li- 
quor, increaſing the Fire towards the End of the Diſtil- 
lation; ſeparate the Oil which will ſwim on the Water in 
the Receiver, and keep it for Uſe. _ 5 
Virtues. — This Oil attenuates and expels the Stone 
and Sand from the Reins ; it gives Eaſe in the Nephre- 
tick, puſhes by Urine, ſtrengthens the Matrice, and fa- 
cilitates a Delivery. The Doſe is from two Drops to ſix. 
The diſtilled Water that remains in the Receiver after 
the Separation of the Oil, is alſo aperitive, and has the 
ſame Virtues with the Oil.——The Doſe is from an 
Ounce to four, 5 5 
Oleum Balſami, A. Mynſicht. R. Oleorum Olivarum, 
Ib j. Hyperici, Baccarum lauri, ana 3 j. Granorum Juni- 
peri, Petrolei, ana Fs. Ligni Rhodini, Spice, ana 3 ij. Se- 
minis /ngelice, Aniſi, ana 3 j. Terebenthing Cyprie aqua 
wiolarum lotæ, Ib B. | | | | 


waſhed in Water of Violets, and two 
dried Roots of Orcanette bruiſed , ſtop 
and place it in a hot Balneo Mariz, wh 
left twelve Hours in Digeſtion ; make 

Balneum to boil, and when the Infuſion i 
it with a wooden Spatula; ſtrain it aft 
ſtrong Expreſſion, and keep the 
well corked. 


and penetrates ; it may be uſed to diſſolv 
for the Palſy, Sciatica, to reſiſt the Ga 3 
cleanſe Wounds. | 


thine, Ib j. 3 iv. Ladani, 3x. Styracis liquids 
Aloes, Spice nardi, Sanguinis Draconis, Th 
Opoponacis, Bdellii, Carpo Balſami, Cinn 
colle, Croci, Maſtiches, Gummi Arabi 
Gran. xviij. 


Pound coarſely all the Ingredients, put them 


large Receiver, lute exactly the Joints, 
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Put in an earthen Jug all the Oils, the Turpent; 
ine 


Ounces, of the 
well the Ve; 
ere it mutt be 
afterwards the 
S very hot, ſtir 
erwards with 4 


Colature ; 
in 
It is a Balſam. a Bottle 


Virtues. This Oil or Balſam, heats, reſolves ope 
7 Ns, 


mours, 
angr ene, and to 
Oleum Balſami Pet. de Abbatt. Aponenſis, R. Terebey 
1 Myrr De 7 
urig, Mumiæ, 
amomi, Sarcy. 


ei, ana 3 j. Meiſch 


Turpentine in a large Cucurbite, half the 


x reof muſt re- 
main empty, place it in a Sand-Furnace, 5 


adapt to it a 


o . . * +» and b 4 
Fire diſtil the Spirit and Oil; unlute the e e 


put the Liquor into a Funnel lined with grey Pa he 
Spirit will run through, and the Oil remai Shaw 
be kept in a Boule, 5 COT TOY 
Virtues. —This Oil rarifies, attenuates, 
ſiſts Putrefaction, is reſolutive, and ſtrengthens thi 
Nerves and the Matrice; it is put in Wounds, and he 
aching Members are rubbed with it, when mixed With l 
proper Oil. e Ya es x 
Oleum Scarabæorum. Take a Pound of Beetles, found 
on human Excrements, while they are in their Vigour, 


put them alive in an earthen. Veſſel, with two Pounds of 


Linſeed Oil; cover the Veſſel, and place it over a flow 
Fire, to make the Liquor boil gently ; and when you'll 
ſee that the aqueous Humidity is conſumed, ſtrain the 


Liquor with Expreſſion, and keep the Oil; which i 
Oil of Beetles, 1 ws whe 
Virtues.— This Oil is reſolutive, ſoftening and ſtrength- 


ening ; it is uſed to reſolve the Hemorrhoides, and to 
ſtrengthen the Anus when it is relaxed, by applying this 
Oil upon it. JFF i 
Oleum Exceſtrenſc. R. Foliorum Roriſmarini, 3 ij. A. 
brotani, Betonicæ, Chamepytios, Lavendule, ara 3j. f. 
Radicis Ellebori nigri & albi, Corticis Fraxini Linonum, 
Seminis mini & Fanugræci, florum Chamæmeli, Ceniſtæ, 
Liliorum alborum, Sambuci, Herbarum Abſintbii, Centau- 
rii minoris, Eupatorii, Feniculi, Hyſſopi, Lauri, Majo- 
ranæ, Meliſſæ, Nepetæ, Pulegii, Sabine, Thymi, ana 3j. 
Euphorbii, Sinapeos, Caſtorei, Pyrethri, ana 3 ij. Olei, 
Z | xe 
All the Ingredients muſt be bruiſed, and put in a gle 
zed earthen Pot, and having poured upon them the Oil 
and the Wine, cover the Pot, place it in a hot Balneo 
Marie, and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for twelve 
Hours: Put afterwards the Infuſion to boil ſlowly, to 
the Conſumption of the Wine, and of almoſt all the Hu- 
midity of the Herbs; then ſtrain the Oil with a ſtrong 
Expreſſion, and keep it for Uſe, 8 5 
Virtues.— This Oil is emollient in ſtrengthening, it 
expels the Winds, attenuates the viſcous Humours, and 
reſolves the Hardneſs of the Liver, Spleen, and Matrice. 
This Compoſition is taken from the London Diſpenſa- 
ry; but J think it too much compoſed; it is true, that 
all the Drugs which enter it are very good, full of Virtues, 
and agreeable to the Maladies for which this Remedy 1 
employ'd ; but the Compoſition could very well be 
| ſhorten'd, by doubling or tripling, or even quadrupling, 
the Quantity of ſeveral of the Ingredients, and retrench- 
ing the other which have the ſame Qualities. 7 
Oleum Lumbricorum. — Take three Pounds of the big- 
geſt Earth- Worms you can find, waſh them well, an 
ut them to macerate in an equal Quantity of common 
Oil, and half a Pint of white Wine, for twenty-four 
Hours; the next Day boil the Infuſion over à FOB 
Fire, to the Conſumption of the Wine; ſtrain it alter” 
wards with Expreſſion to keep it for Uſe. 
Virtues.— The Oil of Earth-Worms is prope! = 
ſoften and ſtrengthen the Nerves, for the Pains of te 


Joints, to reſolve Tumours, and for the Dine a 4 
| ; ; r, , 


wich the 


18 deterſive, re- 1 9 


0 


1 . 
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e, by rubbing the afflicted Parts with it. 
—_— 668 Take ten or twelve Frogs alive, cut 
them in Pieces, and put them in a glazed earthen Pot, 

cing immediately upon them a Pound and half of 
| inſeed Oil; cover the Pot very cloſe, and place it in a 
oiling hot Balneo Marie, where it muſt be left ſeven or 
mw_ Hours; ſtrain afterwards the Infuſion, ſqueezing 
els the Frogs; leave the Colature to ſettle, and decant 


the Inflammations, provokes Sleep, being applied on 


the Temples, and appeaſes the Pains of the Gout, by 
mointing the Parts with it. 1 | 

in the ſame Manner can be made the Oil of Toads, 
of Craw-fiſh, and other aquatick Animals. 


Olum Catellorum. R. Catellos nuper natos, No. ii. 


ſmnium terreftrium, Ib ij. Olei Communis, Ib iv. 6 
Cut the Puppies into Pieces, put them in a glazed 
«then Pot, with a Pound of Earth-Worms alive, well 
waſhed ; and having poured the Oil upon them, cover 
the Pot cloſe, and _ it in Balneo Mariæ, making a 
Fire under it to make the Water boil for twelve Hours; 
or till the Puppies and Worms be very well done; then 
{rain the Oil with a ſtrong Expreſſion, and having left 
i to depurate, decant it from its Fzces, and mix with 
i three Ounces of the beſt Turpentine, and an Ounce of 
Spirit of Wine; which Mixture muſt be kept for Uſe. 
*rirtues. This Oil of Puppies is very good to ſtrengthen 
the Nerves, for the Sciatica, the Palſy, to diſſolve and 
efolve the Catarrhea's which proceed from a cold and 
viſcous Pituitaz anointing with it the Shoulders, the 
Back-Bone, and other afflicted Parts. 5 5 
As ſome young Puppies are bigger than others, you 
muſt employ in this Preparation more or leſs of them, ac- 
cording to their Bigneſs; if they are big enough, two are 
ſuffcient, but if they be very ſmall, you muſt take four 
or five of them. Et METS | | 
Olum Aranearum reformatum. R. Araneas Pingues & 


Magnas, No. Sexaginta, foliorum Rutæ recentium contu- 


ſrun, foliorum Sambuci, ana man. j. is. Oleorum Lumbrico- 
rum, Ib. Hyperict, 7 OT 5 


put the Ingredients to macerate together for 24 Hours, 


in a glazed earthen Pot well ſtopp'd, in a warm Pace; 
then boil them in Balneo Mariz, ſtrain the Decoction 
with Expreſſion, and in the Colature diſſolve haif a 
Drachm of Camphire. SRC 


Virtues —The Oil of Spiders is employ'd for the ma- 
lenant Fevers, the Plague, and the Small Pox, by 


mointing the Arteries and Emunctories with it. Fe 
A ſimple Oil of Spiders can be prepar'd by putting 
Spiders to macerate in Oil of bitter Almonds for eight 
Days, and proceeding to the Coction, Cc. as above. 
Oleum Formicarum. R. Formicarum, 3 ij. Olei Commu- 
ni, 3 vüj. VVV 
Put the Ants in a Jug, or in a Glaſs Veſſel, pour the 
Oil ou them, ſtop the Veſſel, and after you have ex- 
poſed it ro the Sun, during forty Days, put itin a boiling 
Balneo Mariæ, for two Hours; then ſtrain the Oil with 
Expreſſion, leave it to ſettle, ſeparate the Faces, and 
keep the Oil for Uſe. e 9 85 
Virtues.— The Oil of Ants re- animates the Spirits, and 
provokes the Seed, by anointing with it the genital 


Parts and Reins, It borrows its principal Virtue from 


the volatile Salt of the Ants. oy | 
Oleum Mirabile, Take the Oils of Turpentine, of 
: John-wort, and of Petroleum, of each one Pound, 
Mix them together to compoſe the marvellous Oil. 
Virtyes—This Oil is reſolutive, proper for Cuts, and 
0 ſtrengthen the Nerves. The Farriers uſe it when 
lorſes have been pricked in Shoeing. 555 
leum contra Surditatem. R. Olei expreſſi Seminis po- 
en, dmigdalarum amararum & Laurini, ana A ij. Spice 
uri, Caſtorei, & Colocynthidos inciſorum, ana 3. Succi 
e & Vini albi, ana 3j. 1s. | 
ou muſt cut ſmall the Spikenard, the Caſtoreum, 
the Coloquintida, and mix them with the Oils of the 
of Leeks, of bitter Almonds, and of Bays, the 
of Rue and the white Wine, putting afterwards 
© hole Mixture in a Matraſs well ſtopp'd in Balneo 
MZ, and increafing the Fire to the Conſumption of 


in me Water; then you'll diſſolve ſome Grains of Muſc 
the Oil and keep it for Uſe, 


and 


vice 


verati, 3 ij. fiat Balſamum. | 

Virtues.— This Balſam is deterſive, it conſolidates the 
_ Wounds, and reſiſts Putrefaction; it is applied on 
Wounds. | | | 1 55 


| By ON | 
Virtues.— This Oil is refolutive, ſoftening, and arte- 
nuaring, and very proper to cure a Deafneſs, by intto- 


ducing ſome Drops thereof into the Ear ; provided the 
Patient be not born deaf. l | : | 


BatsAmMms | 


Note, That there is fo great an Affinity between Balſams 
and Oils, that they are often confounded together; 
and that the ſame Liquor is ſometimes called Balſam, 
and ſometimes Oil; though there is notwithſtanding 


this Difference, that the Balſams have generally more 
Conſiſtence than the Oils. „ 


Bars aus are divided into natural and artificial. Na. 
tural Balſams are thoſe which come out of Trees, thro? 
Inciſions made in them, as the Balſam Capayba, of Peru, 
&c.— Artificial Balſams are thoſe prepared by Chymiſtry, 
and Pharmacy; which Balſams are compoſed of Oils and 


Eſſences, Gums, Wax, Reſine, Powder; according to 
the different Virtues 


Breaſt, an) to perfume. 


Balſamum Polychreſtum. R. Foliorum utriuſque Planta- 
gints, Jelephii, Sympythi majoris, Bugulæ, Sympythi minoris, 


Sanicuie, Ophiogloſſi, Veronice utriuſque, Abſinthii vulga- 


rig, Geranii Rovertianii, Millefolii, Piloſelle, Centaurii 
minoris, Summitatum Hyperici, Hedere Terreftris, Penta- 
phylli, ana man. j. Recentibus omnibus in Mortario contuſis 


affunde Vini rubri & auſteri, Ib j. Macerentur diebus qua- 


tuor ſupra Cineres Calidos, quinto die ſuccus ex his tepefaclis 
experimatur, in quo miſce Olei roſati, Ih ij. Cogue in vaſe 


duplici ad Conſumptionum ſucci, tunc Cola, & in Colatura 


diſſolve, Terebenthinæ Venetæ, Ih j. Olibani ſubtiliſimi pul- 


The Plants newly gathered in their Vigour, after they 
have been pounded, muſt be put with the Greaſe, and the 


Oil of Bays, in a Baſon placed over a ſlow Fire, ſtirring 
the Mixture with a wooden Spatula, till the Humidity of 
the Herbs be entirely conſumed ; then the Liquor, 


while yet hot, muſt be ſtrained with Exprefſion ; and to 


the Colature'add an Ounce of Balſam of Succin, half an 


Ounce of Oil of Mace, the Oils of Petroleum and of 


Spikenard, of each two Drachms ; mixing well the whole 
Compoſition together for a Balſam, which muſt be kept 


in a Pot well ſtopp'd. CNV ; 
Virtues, —This Balſam is uſed for the Rachitis, anoint- 
ing the Back-bone with it Morning and Evening, a little 
before the Patient goes to Bed; and apply over it Wool _ 


taken off the Back of the Sheep, and over that a Piece of 
Cloth double: It is alſo reſolutive and nerval. 5 
Balſamum Apoplecticum. R. Olei nucis Moſchate ex- 


preſi. 5 j. Shracis, ; ij. Baſſuni Perwviani, Ambre Griſee, 


ana 3 J. B. Zibethi, I iv. Moſchi orientalis, 3 j. Olei ſuccini 


rectiſicati, 3 P. Olei Cinnamomi ſtillatitii, 2 j. Oleorum ſtil- 


latitiorum Lavendulæ, Majorane, Rutæ, Caryophyllorum, 


ana Gutt. xv. Citri, Arantiorum, Ligni Rbodii, aa 9 6. 


Gagatis, gutt. vj. 5 8 
The Storax, Muſc, and Ambergreaſe, muſt be pound- 


ed together in a Mortar; and the Oil of Nutmeg melted 
in a glazed earthen Porringer over a very little Fire; 


then taking the Porringer off the Fire, and the Oil being 
half cold, the Balſam of Peru, Civet, Oils and Powders 
ſhall be exactly mixed with it, to make of the whole 
Mixture a Balſam, which ſhall be kept in a Box well 
ſtopp'd. | op 

Virtues. —This Balſam is given to ſmell in the Apo- 


plexy, and other Maladies of the Brain; the Temples and 


Suttures of the Head are anointed with it, and ſome 


Drops thereof introduced into the Ears. Ir reſiſts the bad 


Air by its ſtrong Smell. Ir is alſo adminiſter'd inwardly 


for the ſame Maladies, and to provoke the Seed. —The 


Doſe is from ſix Grains to a Scruple. | 


Balſamum Apoplecticum reformatum. R. Oleum nucis 


Moſchate expreſſi, 3 J. B. Styracis Calamitæ, 31j. Balſami 
Peruviani, 3 ij. Benzoini, Ambræ griſæ, Zibethi, ana 3 ö. 
Moſebi, 2 j. Oleorum Stillatitiorum, Caryophyllorum, Ligni 
Rbodei, ana 3 j. G. Cinnamomi, Citri, Arantiorum, ana 3j. 
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l to be given to them: There are 
Balfams prepar*d for Wounds, to preſerve dead Bodies, 


to ſtrengthen, and rejoice the Brain, the Heart and the 
Stomach, to reſiſt Venom, for the Wounds of the 
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Miſce, fiat Balſumum, S. KA. r 
Balſamum Aromaticum Mynſicht. R Olei Abſinthii 
Vulgaris, Hardini compoſiti, Mentbæ Criſpæ, Maſtichis, 
ana 3 j. Nucis Moſchate expreſſi 3 iij. oleorum ſtillatitiorum 
Caryophyllorum, Calami Aromatici, ana 3 B. Roriſmarini, 
Lavendulæ, Arantiorum, Benzoini, Cymini, ana I fs. Di- 
ligenter & Fideliter mixtis adde Pulveris Diatrion Pi- 
perum, Gummi Tacamabace, ana 3; j. Trochiſcorum Galliæ 
Moſchate gutt. vj. | 3 
You'll mix together all the clear Oils, and having 
melted in that Mixture, at a very ſlow Fire, the Oils of 


Nutmeg, and Benzoin, you'll take the Veſſel off the 


Fire, and mix with the Matter when half cold the Pow- 
ders, to make of the whole Mixture a Balſam. | 

Virtues. —This Balſam is proper to heat and ſtrengthen 
the Stomach, to help Digeſtion, to expel Wind, and 
the Worms from the Abdomen, by anointing the Parts 
therewith, and applying over it a Linnen Cloth folded 
in four. 0 | 

Balſamum Arcæi. R Sevi Hircini Ib ij. Gummi Elemi, 
Terebentbinæ Venetæ, ana Ih j B. Axungiæ Porci bj. 

Put all the Drugs to melt together in a Baſon over a 


moderate Fire, ſtrain the melted Matter through a Lin- 


nen Cloth, to ſeparate the Impurities found in the Gum 


Elemi; leave the Colature to grow cold, which is the 


Balſam of Arcæus, and which muſt be kept in a Pot for 
Virtues. —The Balſam of Arcæus, is proper to conſo- 


lidate Wounds, for the Diſlocations, Contuſions, and to 


ſtrengthen the Nerve. : 
The Balſam of Arcæus is much in Uſe; but its Con- 
liſtence is a little too hard, therefore it ſhould be ren- 

| dered ſofter, by adding to it ſix or ſeven Ounces of the 
=, - TY LE - 
Balſamum ſeu Oleum Benedictum, Apparitii. R Tere- 
Bentbinæ Venetæ 3 vi. Olei Veteris iv. Thuris Pulverati, 
Florum Hyperici, ana 3 j. Tritici Puri 3j gᷣ. Radicum 
Cardui Benedicti & Valeriane, ana Fi, 


Put the Roots and Flowers bruiſed to infuſe for two _ 


Days, in about ſixteen Ounces of Wine, in a Pot co- 
vered; and having mixed with the Infuſion, afterwards 
the Oil and Wheat bruiſed, boil the Mixture to the Di- 
minution of the Wine, ſtrain the Liquor hot with a 
ſtrong Expreſſion, diſſolving in the Colature the Tur- 


pentine and the Olibanum in Powder, to make a Balſam 


which muſt be kept for Uſe. 5 

Balſamum Abſinthiacum, ſeu Stomachicum A. Mynſicht. 
R Olei Nucis Moſchate expreſji 3 ij Abſinthii Vulgaris, 
Nardini Compoſiti, ana FB. Maſtichis 3 B. Oleorum ſtilla- 


titiorum Abſinthii, Caryophyllorum, Maceris, ana 3 j. 


Mentbæ Criſpæ, Thymi, ana 36. 


You'll melt over a very little Fire the Oil of Nutmeg 


with thoſe of Wormwood, Spikenard and Maſtich ; 

leave afterwards the Matter to cool, and then mix 
exactly with it the diſtilled Oils to make a Balſam, 
which muſt be kept for Uſe. 


* 


Virtues.— The Balſam of Wormwood, ſtrengthens the old and new Ulcers, it cleanſes them, renews the Fleſh, 
ſtrengthens the Nerves, and is good for the Diſlocations. 
Balſamum Viride Mententium. R Olei Seminis Lim | 

expreſſi, Olivarum, ana th j. Laurini 3 j. Terebentbinæ .. 


netæ, z ij. Simul igne leniiſſimo liqua, refrigeratiſque hi- 


Stomach, helps Digeſtion, and expels Wind, by anoint- 
ing with it the Region of the Stomach, and of the 
Abdomen. „ 5 1 EY 
Mg lſamum Angelicæ reformatum. R Olei Nucis Moſ- 


i 


pulverate 3 ij. fiat Balſamum. 

Virtues.— This Balſam is proper to expel Venom; it 
may be uſed in the Plague, and in malignant Fevers: It 
alſo ſtrengthens the Stomach, — The Doſe is from half a 
Scruple to half a Drachm. e — wok 

Balſamum Solimani. R Ova Recentia No. xii. Tere- 

benthine Ciare z vj. Picis Navalis, Colophonie, ana z iv. 

 Myrrhe 3 ij. Kęſinæ Pini, Olibani, Sarcocollæ, Vitrioli 

Romani, ana 3j B. Aloes, Nitri, Sanguinis Draconis, ana 

36. Croci Orientalis & iv. Spiritus Vini Ib iv B. 

Let be pounded coarſely together the Myrrh, Sarco- 
colla, Olibanum, Aloes, and Dragons-Blood ; and the 

Salpetre and Vitriol together, mix the Powders with the 

Saffron, and put them together in a Glaſs or Stone Cu- 
curbite, which can contain about eight Pounds; pour 
cover thoſe Drugs the Whites of Eggs and the Turpen- 

tine, aſter they have been well mixed together, mixing 

afterwards with all thoſe Drugs the Tar, Colophone, 
and the Reſine broken; and laltly, having poured over 
the whole Mixture the Spirit of Wine; ſtir well all the 
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à Furnace, adapting a Receiver to it, lutin Le on 


Tavendulæ, Rutæ, Angelice, ana D j. Suc 


they have been well incorporated together with the Ef- 
| ſence of Roſes, in a Mortar. 


each ſeparately, and the Gum Elemi and Reſine melted 


chate Ay. Olei Angelice 3B. Radicis Angelice Tenuiſſimẽ 


and for the Bites of venemous Beaſts; ſome of it is heat 


Ingredients together, and ſtop the Cucu 


muſt be left in a cold Digeſtion for two Daun they 


ays 5 Which 


elapſed, the Cucurbite muſt be unſtopped and 


Joints, and diſtilling by a moderate Fire - = the 
pretty ſtrong towards the End, all that can come 9; 
the Mixture, which will be the Balſam of Homes 
which muſt be kept in Bottles well corked "29 
Viriues.— This Balſam is vulnerary, a * 
and reſolutive; applied outwardly it reſiſts the Cn my, 
cleanſes and conſolidates Wounds : Taken in gene, 
provokes the Menſes and the Urine, and ig Wh 
the Nephretick. The Doſe is from a Sete 1 
Dr achm. | | . | P e to a 
The Vitriol and Nitre giving but the; 
__ 8 _ but 8 the Sin . Fo 
other Drugs ; therefore thoſe two I | 
en | | N ould be 
Balſamum Bezoardium. N Olei Nucis 1 : 
oleorum ſtillatitiorum Corticis Citri, ors ed. 
guilt. x. Campboræ gutt. viii. n Nefificas 
You'll melt by a flow Fire the Oil of Nutmeg. m; 
ing with it afterwards the diſtilled Oils, K * 
ene 2 been 5 to make of the whole 
Mixture a Balſam, which muſt be kept in an | 
well A . e eee 
Virtues. — This Balſam reſiſts the bad Air 
for the Plague, and other contagious Maladi 
the Hyſtericks, and ſtrengthens the Brain, a little þ; 
thereof is introduced into the Noſe. This Balſam is 40 
adminiſtered inwardly from four Grains to fifteen. : 
Balſamum Hypaticum A. Mynſicht, reformatum, R 01; 
Nucis Moſchate expreſſi 3 v. Medulle Cervi z ij. Olkrun 
Roſarum Vulgarium, Violarum, Nympbæ, ana 3ij. Seminis 
Hyoſciami & Papaveris albi expreſſi, Benzoini, Unguenti 
Populei, ana 3 j. Extracti Opii, Croci Orientalis, aua 316, 
Ambre Griſes, Moſchi, Eſſentiæ Roſarum, ana 3j, 
Put to melt together over a very flow Fire, the Oils, 
Marrow of a Hart, and the Populeum, ſoften with ſome 
Spirit of Wine the Extract of Opium in Balneo Mariæ, 


is proper 
es, abateg 


and mix it with the Matter ſtirring it hard, and when 


cool diſſolve in it the Saffron, Amber, and Muſc, after 


This Mixture is a Balſam 
which muſt be kept well covered. e 


Balſamum Vulgare. N Terebenthinæ Vaute Ib j. Gum- 
mi Elemi 3; iv. Refine Pini 3 ij. Ariſtolocbis Longæ IB. | 


Sanguinis Draconis 3 iI. 3 | 
The Dragon's Blood and Ariſtoloche muſt be pounded 


with the Turpentine over a very ſlow Fire; then the 
whole Mixture is ftrained through a Linnen Cloth to 


ſeparate the Dirt; and the Powders having been mixed | 
with the Colature, the Mixture muſt be kept for Uk. 


Virtues. —This Balſam is proper for Wounds, and 


miſce Olei ſtillatitii Baccarum Juniperi 3B. Viridis flirts 


3 lj. Aloes Succotrinæ 3ij. Vitrioli albi 3B. Old Gat 


phyllorum 3 1. fiat Balſamum, S. A. 
Virtues. — This Balſam is proper to cleanſe the 
Wounds and Ulcers, to incarnate and cicatriſe them, 


ed and applied on the Wound with a Feather or Pledge, 


putting over it a ſtyptick Plaiſter, the Deſcription whereot | 


will be found under the Article Plaiſters, by the Name 
of Emplaſtrum Stypticum Crollii. | 


Baſſamum Guidonis, R Succi Caſtorei, Shyracis 22 


lamitæ Recentis, ana 3 v. Aloes Hepaticæ, Bdelli, (Carpo. 


balſami, Croci, Gummi Arabici, Maſtichts, Munie 


Myrrhe Electæ, Sanguinis Draconis, Spice nardi, Thuris, 


ana 3 ij ſs. Olei Flavi Terebenthing, 3 iv. 30. 10 

The Gums and Carpobalſamum, or in its Stead, 
bebes muſt be coarſely pounded, the Spikenard cut - 
and all together put with the Saffron in à Glals 5 — 
Cucurbite, pouring upon them the yellow Oil ot 1% 
pentine, and the Juice of Caſtoreum, 1 6 
unctuous Liquor contained apart in the 

1 


as that Liquor is not always to be met with, 
. be ſubſtituted to it: The Cu- 
full, placing it on the Sand, 
a large Receiver to it, and luted 
be made under it 
ly the Veſſel, and 


be but half 


ints, a ſmall Fire ſhall 
or three Hours to heat gent 
moſt volatile Liquor, increaſing it afterwards 
irits and the Oil come out; 
re, till it has done diſtilling; 
and eight Ounces'of Wine 
upon the Liquor which is in the Receiver, ſtirring 
© Mixture, and pouring it afterwards into à Fun- 
| pirit will run through 

a 


g ees to make the 
— thus a ſtrong Fl 
che Veſſels are unluted, 


h grey Paper, the 8 
che Oil Ne which muſt be put in 2 
g with it two Drachms of Opobalſamum, 
ſam of Peru, which Mixture, 
Guide's Balſam, "muſt be kept for Ulle. 
— This Balſam is good for the Ulcers of the 
Matrice and of the Bladder ; a few Drops thereof may be 
d uſed in Injection for the 
| quor appropriated to the Diſtem- 
it is alſo given to ſmell for the Vapours. © 
mum Samaritanum. Mix together 
il, and Red Wine in a glazed earthen Pot, 

aver the Pot and place it over a moderate Fire to make 
the Liquor boil, till the Wine be conſumed; 
Oil for Uſe, it is the Samaritan Balſam. 
Virtues.— This 


Wounds, | ſtrengthen 


Balſamum Chr 
Nigri Düj. Oiei Hyperici 15 f 

ici, ana z iv. 3 
a Glaſs or Stone Cuc 


nel lined wit 


want thereof Bal 


aaminiſtered inwardly, an 
Uteros, mixed with a 


conſolidates the 
s the Nerves, and reſolves the | 


cleanſes and 


riſti, Paracelfi, reformatum. N Vini 
. Liquoris Mummiæ, & 


ä urbite, che Flowers of 
St. Johnwort, the Liquor of Mumy, the Oil of St. John- 
vort, and the Tinto Wine, and having well ſtirred 
tte whole together, ſtop exactly the Veſſel, and carry 
it to a warm Place, where it muſt be left in Digeſtion for 
a woke Month; unſtop afterwards the Cucurbite, and 
having adapted a Capital and a Receiver to it, place it 
3'the diſtilled Liquor will 


ind ven good fo 
mti Doforis & Equitis 


in Diftiflation at a 
de the Balſam Chrifti, © 
i Pirtnes T His Balfam is 
the Wounds of the Articulations.“ 
' Balſamum Albi Leonardi Fic 
Baues, N Gums Arabici”F iv. Gathant, Olibans, 
Merbe, Gan Hedere, Light Aloes, aua z iij. Galange 
moris, Caryophyllorenm, Conſolide minoris, Cinnamomi, 
Auris Moſchate,"' Zedoaric,' Lingiberis, Dittamni albi, 
as 3j. Anbre Griſeæ, ana 3 1 ju: IO 
Nutmeg, Zedoatia, Ginger, and Dictamnum, muſt be 
coarſely pounded together; the Muſe and Ambergreaſe 
together, and - ehe Conſolida miner by itfelf; mixing 
#fterwards all the Ingredients together, and having put 
the Mixture in a large Glaſs or Stone Cucurbite, ydu'll 
Pour over it one Pound of clear Turpentine, four Ounces 
el Gil'of Bays, and three Quarts of rectifled Brandy, or 
Spirit of Wine; then ſtop exactly the Cucurbitey and 
bring (haken it to mix well the Drugs, put it in Di- 
ng, or ſome other wart Place, 

There it muſt be left nine Days; unſtop aſterwards the 
g adapted a Capital and a Receiver to it, and tured 
aackhy the Joints, you'll give alittle Fire at firſt, to 
« gently the Cucurbite; and increaſing 
e diftil a White Liquor 
Exe from the ſecond | 


giſtion in the Horſe- dung 


i. by degrees, 
H continue then the 
to the khird Degree, till you ſee 
Drops begin to come out blackiſh, and Vapours 
; cken yon change the Receiver and increaſe 
die Fire eo the fourth Degree, continuing ie in chat Con- 
tion eil no more Vapours coe out, for then the 
Veſſels are to be left to grow cold. lit 9953 ths 21 

Ide firſt diſtized Liquor is the' 20bbite Baglam, which 
5 pioperly'a Mixture of a whitiſh Water, and of à brown 
Oil which Fvims'upon it; its Stell is difagteeable} par- 
ing much of that of Turpentine, and its Taſte ſweetiſh. 
. Firtues,—This Balſam is of great Uſe in Surge 
an excellent Remedy to cleanſe and mondify Wounds, 
ind the moſt malignant Ukcers;/t6 reanimate the Spirits in 


F them, and to reſiſt the Gangrene, applied on Pledgets, to 


9], the Oils e by Diſtilaten muſt be mixed 
with it, and the whole Mixture will be a Balfatn, which 
ii 6p 34 ae el 


cold Humours, and appeaſes the Aﬀect-pains of lying-ifi | 
Women, by anointing the afflicted Parts nee A 


Galbani'puri, Afee Fetide, Pinquedinis in Cpt Ca 


with it. = 2413 tart 
Balſamum Hollerii. R Succurum Chamepytios, & Heh 
Paradiſeos, Gummi Elemi, Opoponacis, Henzbini, Thuy13 
Maſtiches, ana 3 ij. Ligni he, Nadicum Ireos, Avifto. 
lochiz Rotunde, Dittanini, Conſolidæ Wajoris,' tha 3 J. 
Nucleorum Pini, Baccarum Lauri, Cubeburum, "Nucts 
Moſchate, Zedbariæ, Galangæ, Cimamomi, Caryopbyl. 
lorum, ana 3 vj. Myrthe, Aloes, Laadaui, Sarcocolla 
Cuſtorei, ana Z 1. Terebenthine thi. ir. £34 11 N 
All the ſod Drugs muſt be btuifed' and put in à Glaſs 
or Stone Cucurbite, and having poured upon theni the 
Juice and Turpentine, and mited well the whole toge- 
ther with a Stick, the Cucurbite / ſhaly Be covered with 
its Capital, a Receiver adapted to it, the Joints exactiʒj 
luted, and the Matter diſtilled at a graduate Sand-heat; 
there will: come out Rrſt a Water, then an oily Liquor, 
and laſtly, an Oil as thick as Honey ; the watery Liquor 
muſt be ſeparated through a grey Paper, and the Oil 
kept, which is the Ban of Holloriu . 
Virtue. This Balſam is proper to ſtrengthen the 
Nerves, to reſolve the eld Humours, and to diſſipate 
the Catarrhs, by anointing the afflicted Pärts with it. 
' Balfamam Paralyticum A. Mynfit be. R. Olei gat 
cum ſpiritu Terebenthinæ Aiſtillati, Succini retsißcati, Ro 
riſnarini, Axgelice, ana 3 j. Chamomille' Romans," Ca- 
ryophyllorum, Salviæ, aus 3 B. Origuni Cretici; Laven- 
Au aua d j. Gogrnor 1? etofle ved ö bel 1 
There muſt be melted in a glazed earthen Porringer, 
over a little Fire, an Ounce of Oil of Nutmegs, with the 
Oils of Succin and of Galbanum, taking after wards the 
Potringer off the Fite, and when the Matter is 60h, 
tnixing exactiy with ie the other Oils, to make a Balſam 
bf Ener. A II 
©» Firtnes.— This Balſam ſtrengthens the Nerves, and 
teſolves the coarſe and pituitous Humour ; it is empleo d 
in the Palſy, and the Back- bone rubbed with EU N 
BA TLISAU, to make Children cut their Teeth "eaſy, — 
Take three Ounces of Freſh Butter without Salt; Hes 
and Duck's Greaſe, of each two" Ounces; and an 
Ounde of Flowers of wild red Poppies; mix together in 
a glazed earthen Pot the Freſh Hutter, the Greaſe, and 
the Flowers, with the Mueilage of Roects of Althza, 
and the Juice of Craw-fiſh, of each two Ounces; cover 
the Pot, and place it over à little Fire, to make the 
Matter boil gently to the Confutnptionn' of the watery 
: Humidity ; ffraim the T:iquor, and mix with the Cola. 
dure four Ormecs of "white Sugar candy, a Sctuple of 
Troches of Gallia Moſchata reduced into Powder;and 
the Yolk of an Egg, to make a Balſom which malt be 
kept for Uſe. e eTFTO TRIER 9 N 
10 N ERP | 8 Virtues. 
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Virtues.— This Balſam is uſed to ſoften the Gums of 
little Children, by rubbing them often with it; whereby 
they cut their Teeth eaſy. 1 0 ; 
Io extract the Juice of Craw-fiſh, you muſt bruiſe five 

or ſix of them in a Marble Mortar, humecting them with 
Water of Burroch, and carrying em afterwards to the Preſs. 


Balſamum Hyſpanicum. R. Frumenti integri, Radicis 


Valerianæ, Cardui Benedicti, aa 3 j. Vini albi, Ib j. 

Bruiſe the Roots, and put them with the Wheat in a 
glazed earthen Pot, cover the Pot, and place it on the 
hot Embers, where the Matter muſt be left in Digeſtion 
for twenty four Hours; mixing with it after wards half a 
Pound of Oil of St. John-wort ; and having boiled the 
Mixture over a ſlow Fire, to the Conſumption of the 
Wine, ſtrain the Liquor with Expreſſion, and add to the 
Colature eight Ounces of the beſt Turpentine, and two 


Oiunces of Frankincenſe in Powder, to make a Balſam 


which muſt be kept for Uſe. "kts Ph; 
Virtues, —T his Balſam is excellent to conſolidate and 
cure Ulcers and Wounds ; it is introduced into them, or 


ſyringed into the Wound. If it be a deep one, after it has 


been waſhed with warm Wine; you muſt join together 
as much as poſſible, the Edges of the Wound, and a- 
noint it all round with the ſame Balſam, putting over it 
ſeveral Compreſſes to keep the whole ſteady. 


Balſamum Balſamine. R. Florum, foliorum, & fruc- 


tuum Balſaminæ, 3 iv. Radicum conſolidæ majoris, Ophyo- 
glaſſi, Ariſtolochiæ rotundæ, Valerianæ majoris, ana 3 ij. 


Nicci in folliculis ulmi reperti, Succi Cancrorum fluviati- 


lium, Foliorum Pervince & Saniculæ, Summitatum Flori- 
darum Hyperici, Galli lutei, ana 3 j p. Olei Olivarum Ihiv. 
Bruiſe the Leaves, Flowers, and Miſletoe of Elm, and 
put them together in a glazed earthen Pot, pouring 
over them the Oil, and the Juice of Craw-fiſh ;. cover the 
Pot and place it in the Sun, where the Matter muſt be left 12 
Days in Digeſtion ; boiling afterwards the Infuſion over a 

' Now Fire to the Conſumption of the Wine; ſtraining the 
Decoction with Expreſſion ; and after the Oil has been 
left to ſettle, you muſt pour it by Inclination to ſeparate 
it from its Fæces; and then mix with it half a Pound of 
_ -diſtilled Oil of Varniſh, to make a Balſam, which is to be 
kept for Uſe. a 1 = 


Virtues. This Balſam is thought excellent to ſtren gthen 


the Nerves, for Wounds, Burns, the Piles, and ſore 
Deal. Q. ͤ d ²m“[ẽ ] m. ] ¶˙ͤæu!! 
Balſamum Stypticum, A. Mynſicht. R. Amplaſtri Styp- 
tici, A. Mynſicht, 3 iv. Olei vitellorum ovorum, 9. J. fiat 
Balſamum, cui adde Oleorum nucis Moſchatæ, Caryophyl- 
lorum, Salviæ, ana 932. | 151 
You'll melt gently in an earthen Diſh four Ounces of 
the ſtyptick Plaiſter of A. Myn/icht, mixing with it, about 
as much Oil of Eggs as is neceſſary to give it the Conſiſt- 
ence of an Unguent ; and when cool, add to it the Oils 
of Nutmeg melted, of Cloves, and of Sage, making of 
the whole a Balſam to be kept for Uſe. | | 
Virtues, —T his Balſam ſtrengthens the Stomach, and 
the Abdomen, it helps Digeſtion, ſtops Vomiting, and 
Hemorrhages, by anointing the Stomach, the Abdomen, 
and other afflicted Parts with it. | | | 
Balſamum ad Nervorum Puncturas. 
noris Contuſi, 3 ij. B. Marrubii Contriti, 3B. Infundantur 
aliquandiu in ſucci Plantaginis, 3 ij. Olei Communis, 3 vj. 
Deinde parum bulliant & experimantur : Colaturæ adde 22. 
rebenthine Venctæ, 3 j. B. Vitrioli, Olei Hyperici, ana 3j. 
Lumbricorum, de Spica, Galbani & Ammoniaci in aceto 
diſſolutorum & purificatorum, Myrrhe, Aruginis, ana A 6. 
fiat Balſamum, S. A. FO EN 120 3057 
Vairtues. — This Balſam is proper when the Nerves have 
been pricked, to cleanſe old Ulcers, and cicatriſe them. 
-  Balſamum dolorem-levans.  R. Foliorum urtice urentis, 
Plantaginis, Mercurialis, Majoranæ, ana man. j. Olei nu- 
cis Juglandis expreſſi, Ib iij. 3 iv. Vini albi generoſ, A vii. 
The Herbs muſt be well pounded in a Marble-Mor- 
tar, and put afterwards in a glazed earthen Pot, and 
having pour'd upon them the Wine and Oil of Walnuts, 
the Rot mult be cover'd and put in Digeſtion over the hot 
Embers, where it. muſt be left for twenty-four Hours 
and the Infuſion boiled afterwards over a flow Fire to the 
Conſumption, of the watery Humidity ; then the Oil or 
Balſam is ſtrained with Expreſſion, and after it has been 
left to depurate of its Faces, it muſt be kept for Uſe. 


2 


* 23 * * 0 


and to appeaſe the Pains; either in the Art; 
Wounds. i Yarra 


8 The Gums muſt be well pounded, and f 5 
lophon, Turpentine, and human Fat carp 
0 


at a ſlow Sand-heat for five or ſix Hours 


a half of Flower of Sulphur in a Matraſs, pour up 


R. Centaurii mi- 


the iranquile Balſam ; or the Balſam of 1h? 


1 
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Virtues.— This Balſam is proper to ſoſten the Hum 


: a nen $6.7 0 e Ons or 
Balſamum Jacomo de Pinto. R. Olibanz ag... 

Siches, Ages, Serescolle, Styracis Calamite, Baru 
31. Olei Hyperici, Ib ij. Ceræ Citrinæ, Ib 5B. Colm,” 


be, | 
eNZoini „ana 


Terebenthine Venetæ, ana 3 1j. Aung iæ humans. 1 
rang, " 


tre, ana 3 j. 8. Spice, 3 J. Ba 1 
he, 25 5) Pp | 3} Baccarum Jup, 31; dal. 
1 Co. 
t. John · wort, over a little Fire; and w ui 
is half cold, you'll mix with it the ee, e 
of Aſpich, of Juniper-Berries, of Sage, and the be tl 
leum, to make a Balſam, which muſt be kept ; tro- 
wall: gover Tcl. eee 
Virtues.— This Balſam is proper for the external. 
internal Piles, for the Fiſtula in ano, and for Un and 
deterſive, reſiſts the Gangrene, and ſoftens the Apia OY 
of the Humours, e e an 
Balſamum ſulphuris ſimplex. — Take three Ounces- 0 
Flowers of Sulphur, put it in a Matraſs, ar ul 
eight Ounces of Spirit of Turpentine, and having ſton 
ped the Matraſs, and ſhaken it well, place it in Diaeſtic 


' ; „or till the O: 
is grown red; then pour out the T incture by 3 | 


and keep it: Which Tincture is the Balſam of Salpbvs) 


Virtues, — This Balſam is proper to cleanſe th 3 
of the Lungs and of the Breaſt, it helps 8 


is given to Aſthmaticks.— The Doſe is from a Drop 


to ſix. | 


| Balſamum ſulphuris Anntſatum.—Put 10 3 aud 
pon it 


half a Pound of Oil of Anniſeed, ſtop the Matraf, and 
place it a Sand-heat, where the Matter muſt be left in 

Digeſtion till the Flower of Sulphur be almoſt entirely dif 
ſolved, and the Oil has acquired a, red Colour, which 


commonly happens in nine or ten Hours; and after the 
Balſam has been left to ſettle, it muſt be decanted to ſe- 
parate it from its Faces. . | ED DIY: 


Virtues. —This Balſam is good for the Ulcers of the 


Breaſt, and of the Lungs, for the Aſthma, the Indige- 


{tions of the Stomach, and. the , windy Colick. The 


Doſe is from three Drops to twelve, _ .',_ 
Balſamum Lucatelli. R. Olei olivarum, Tertbenthine 
Venetæ in aqua roſarum ad albedinem, Lite, ana Ih j. B. 


Ceræ Citrine, Ib j. Santali rubri ſubtiliter pulverati, I ij. 

Put in a glazed earthen Pot the Oil of Olives, and eight 
or nine Ounces of Canary-Wine, place the Pot in a bail- 
ing hot Balneo Mariz, where having been left till the 
Wine be entirely conſumed, ſtrain the Oil afterwards, 


and having melted in it over the Fire, the Wax, and the 


Turpentine, take the Matter off the Fire, and when al 
moſt cold, mix with it the red Sanders, reduced into a 


very ſubtle Powder, to make a Balſam which mult be 


Virtues.— The Lucatellus Balſam is deterſive, proper 


to conſolidate green Wounds, and, to ſtrengthen the 


ervendinn e e oft vals: can; 4 
Balſamum aut Oleum tranquillum Abbatis Rouſſeat, 
R. Foliorum ſolani Racemaſi, ſolani furioſi aut mania, 


 Hyoſcyami, Nicotianæ, Capitum Papaveris albi, ana man. i. 


Foliorum Roriſmarini, Salviæ, Rutæ, Abfinthii, Hyjop, 


Tanaceti, Perſicariæ, Summitatum Lavendule, Jm, 
forum Sambuci, Hyperici, ana man. o). | 


The Plants having been. all oather'd in thei Vigour, 


' muſt be hatched and pounded together in/a Mortar; 
and put afterwards in a Baſon, pouring upon chem eight 


Pounds of Oil of Olives, boiling hot ; ſtirring the Mat- 
ter with a wooden Spatula, covering the Pot, and . 
ing the Matter in Digeſtion for twelve Hours; Whie 


elapſed, it muſt be put, to. boil over a flow Fire, ſtirring 


it all the while to the Conſumption of the watery Hum 
dity, or till the Herbs begin to appear fryed, and cea 


balüng; chen the whole, muſt be thrown ce 
+ $99 k he Ee, 

Cloth, to ſtrain. it with Expreſſion, and t Capuchins of 

the Louvre. 


4 


The Author of this Balſam ſays, that to make t 


ſtill better, there . muſt | be added to it : as one) 
large Toads alive as there arc Pounds of Oil; 5 


pour oyer it 


„ ww 


„ „% ends Ys aa «as, wa 89D ans wes 


, __ ca  Gea$Fs. fu ax 


kw, ©», 


| ſt be put to boil in it, till they remain almoſt burnt or 

5 at the Bottom of the Veſſel, that their Juice and 

Far mixing with the Balſam, may increaſe the Excellence 
of the Remed N 


f t to cure the Squinancy, by a ſingle Unction, 
Ne Abſceſs is formed; the Throat of the Patient 
| be anointed with it for half a Quarter of an Hout, 
_ hot as he can bear it; applying afterwards warm 
Cloths upon the Fart, and xeiterating the Friction ever: 


bene, che Mehod is change; for then the Balm 
mixed with an equal Quantity of Spirit of Sal Armo- 


aof Unguent is made, which is uſed cold to anoint the 
ke ame is done of the Balſam alone, hot, on the 
Breaſt, for the Fluxions and Inflammations of that Part; 
i the Diſtemper is violent, the Patient takes inwardly 
Fom half a Spoonful. to a Spoonful of this Remedy; the 
ane Doſe is given alſo for the Colick, and the Inflam- 
mations of the Entrails; and two or three Spoonfuls 
hereof are put in a Decoction of Bran, or of Linſeed, 
for a Clyſter. It is alſo, very good for Burns, and green 
Wounds, to provoke the Menſes, to facilitate a Delivery, 
ind to diſſipate the Inflammation of the Matrice, by a- 
nointing the Part with it. ia 
Balſamum Anodynum vel Podagricum, Georgii Batei. 
N Saponis, 5 1 Camphore, 3 V. Opii, 5B. Croci, 33. 
opiritus vini rect iſicati, 3xviy. 4 1 
The Soap muſt be raſped, the Opium cut in ſmall 
Pieces, the Camphire bruiſed, and all the Drugs put in a 
Matras with the Spirit of Wine ;, ſtopping afterwards 
the Veſſel, and placing it in Digeſtion on the hot Sand, 
or at ſome other gentle Heat, where it muſt, be left ten 
Days, ſhaking it from Time to Time, to facilitate the 


Which Colature is the anodyne, Balſam. 1 5 
Virtues.— This Balſam appeaſes the moſt excruciating 
Pains, being applied on the Part with a Piece of Linen 
Cloth dipped in it, and renewing it every four Hours, 
till the Pain be entirely ceaſed. It is uſed for the Rheu- 


Infuſion ſhall be ſtrained through a Flannel, and kept: 


to ;o Drops in Wine. 


Opium. a > hat eee „onen 
2 — Antipodagricum, Phil. Mulleri. R. Maſti- 
ces, Olibani, Myrrhe,. Bdellii, Gummi Ammoniaci, Opo- 
poucis, Mumiæ; aa 8 ij. Tartari, 3 j. B. Vitrioli, Ib j. 
Melts, Ib ij. Auæ vitæ, Ib. 8 
The Gums muſt be coarſely pounded, together; and 
the Tartar, and Vitriol together, putting afterwards, all 
the Powders with the Honey and Brandy in a large Glaſs 
or Stone Cucurbite, ſtopping the Veſſel, and leaving it 
n Digeſtion, in a warm Place, for eight Days ſucceſſive- 


1 


222 ͤöào'y Rh 6M 


er J which elapſed, the Cucurbite is unſtopped, a Capi- 
he al and Receiver adapted to it, the Joints luted, and the 


Liquor diſtilled by a graduate Fire; keeping the Liquor 
for Uſe, which is the Balſam. for the Gut. 
Virtues —This Balſam is excellent for the Pains, of the 


aut, and of the Rheumatiſm; a, Piece,of Flannel is 
- alſamum Talicum. R. Olei Olivarum, Ib G. Laur ini, 
a 5 4 Cere Citringe, 3 lj. Miſce, fiat Balſamum, 

bj. . -Hyperict, A). B. Petræ, Spice, Laurini, Bacca- 
bert, 0a 5 J. Caryophyllorum,, 3 J. Cinnamomi, 3 b. 
rebenthine V | | 

" Gummi Cargnne,, Santali rubri, ag 33. Benzoini, 


upped in it, and applied. on the afflicted, Part. 
. Terebinthing, 3 ij. Juniperi, Spice, Petræ, l 
amuni Magiſtrale Georgii Bat i. R. Olei Ove, um, 
n fun 
, enetæ, 3 viij. Ceræ, 3 iv. P. Styraczs liquide, 
WWoumngs Draconis, aa.5 G. 


RY Ro e ene OG 033Gb 
N. Jahn Sener in an earthen Pot the Oib of Olive, of 


gen wort, of Aſpic, of Bays, the Petroleum, L ur. 
N Was, liquid Storax, and the Gum; cover the 
El 12 place it over a moderate Fire, where It muſt 
"a "an Hour, ſtirring often . the, Matter With 2 Spa- 
15 by the whole Mixture 19 meltedz mean vhile 
uk pounded, each by itſelf, the red Sande the 

mn, and the Dragon's Blood. | 
inne the Matter, melted in the 


. 


NO, PT Waite in earthen, Pot, through 
u Cloth, while it is hot, ſtirring it with a. 
en 50, while, ite hot, ring ik with 4 e: 


* 


” 


 PHARMACT, 
yirtue ©" | have ſeen by Eaptricnce; that this Bat, 


half Hour, if the Pavens bene elec, If the Abſceſs. 
or 


ack; for by ſtirring them together, a Sort of ſoft Soap, 


Diſſolution of the Ingredients, the ten Days elapſed, the 


matiſm and the Gout; it is alſo taken- inwardly from 30 


4 rincipal Quality of this Balfam proceeds | from the 


berries, of Cloves, and of Cinnamon, to make of the 


whole Mixture a Balſam, which muſt be kept in a Pot 


well corked. 5 


nn Wals 
Virtues. —This Balſam is eſteemed an efficacious Re- 
medy for internal and external Wounds, for Contuſions, 
to moderate the Pains of the Head, of the Muſeles and 
Nerves, to expel Wind, and the Sand from the Reins and 
the Bladder, to ſtop Hemorrhages of the Noſe, to help 
Digeſtion, and for the Worms. It is taken inwardly from 


outwardly on the afflicted Parte. 

Balſamum Paralyticum Georgii Batei. R Terebenthine 
venetæ Ih iv. Gummi Elemi; Labdani, ana z; iij. Scyracis 
liquidæ 3 ij. Cinnamomi ʒ ifs. Florum Roriſnarini, Salviæ, 


ana 3 x. Olibani, Aloes, Caſtorei, Myrrhæ, Mlaloes, 


Florum Hyperici, ana 3; j. Calami Aromatici. Ca llo- 
rum, Galange, ana 55 A e t ryophy 0 


cus, Galanga, and Cloves, muſt be pounded together 
and the Myrrh, Labdanum, Olibanum, Aldes) and 


Caſtor together; the Flowers of St.] ohn-wort, of Roſe- 


mary, and Sage, muſt be mixed with thoſe Powders ; 


the Turpentine, the Gum Elemi, the Balſam of Peru, 
and the Storax, ſhall be melted together over a very 


little Fire, and the whole Mixture put together in à 
large Stone. Cucurbite, pouring over it the Spirit of 
Wine, and ſhaking the Cucurbite, that all the Drugs 


may unite together; then the Veſſel being ſtopt, muſt 


be left in Digeſtion in a warm Place for ſix Days; and 


_ afterwards unſtopped and placed at a moderate Sand- 
heat; and having adapted a Receiver to it, and luted 


exactly the Joints, a Fire of the firſt Degree muſt he made 
under it, to heat a little the Cucurbite, whereby the Li- 


which will be found as clear as Water in the Receiver, to 


re· adapted to the Capital as before, and having incr̃eaſed 
the Fire to the ſecond Degree, or a little ſtronger, a clear 


Liquor will diſtil, but a little yellowiſh, ard oily; when 
nothing more will come out by that Degree of Fire, this 
ſecond Liquor muſt be taken out of the Receiver, to be 


kept in 4 Bottle a- art; re- adapting afterwards the Re- 
ceiver, and increaſing the Fire by little and- little to the 
fourth Degree, when a viſcous and thick Oil will come 


out, of a brown or blackiſh Colour; continuing the 
ſame Degree of Fire, till it has done diſtilling. This 


third and Jaſt Liquor is to be kept a- part. 


True faſt diſtilled Liquors) called Mocher of Balſam, 


the ſecond paralytical Balſam. The third the: Oil, of 


Balſam, *. | 
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Virtues.— Thoſe Liquors are good to ſtrengthen the 


n 
* — 


Neryes, to cure a Palſy began, and the Convulſions, 
being taken inwerdly, and aplbed outwardy n.. 


i { 


11 Balſamum 'P almeum. N. Olei P almei 1 ecentis, 15 B. 


tiati, Balſami Peruuiani, Capabiba, andi B. 


üs 


Put all the Ingredients together in an earthen Diſh, 


and jliquify them, by a gentle Heat in Balneo Mariæ, 
to: make a;Balſam, which muſt 
covered. HOH ix ge dw 
Virtues lt is, nerval, ſt 

per for the Palſy, to ſoften; the Hardneſs of the Joints, 


„ N 
Fin Gi}ih 5 44. 


for the Sciatica, and to reſolve the cold Humours, by 


anointing the afflicted Parts thercw it. 


„ Basſamum Nephreticum Fulleri: R. Olei amigdalarum | 
dwfcium recenten expreſſ 35 Olei Semin, Papap. albi & 


lini recenter expreſſi, ana A ij. Olei Petre 3 va Balſami Ca- 


nabiba 3 Vj., Balſami Peruviani 3 ij. Olei! Juniperi d iv. 
Olei nil 3j: Olei Vitrioli rect iſcali 3 j. Cuphuræ Bij. 


All theſe Drugs muſt he ſtirred tqgether in a pretty 
large: Glaſs, Veſſel, till they -be, ſufficiently heated, and 
have acquired a black Colour; the Heat over, they are 


to; be put for two Days in Digeſtion in Balneo Mariæ, 


ſtirring often the Matter, Which ſhall be left afterwards 
to ſettle, to be uſed When wanted. 
Virtues.— This Balſam is excellent and efficacious for 
all the Pains of the Reins, it expels the Sand and the 


Calculus, provokes the Urine, and is 4 ſovereign Re- 


medy for the Maladies of the Breaſt; it helps Expecto- 
7 Hy ration, 


8. 


tula, while it cools3—abd-when- almoſt cold, mix the 
Powders with it, and laſtly; the diſtilled Oils of ] uniper- 


a Drachm to three, in a little warm Wine, and is applied 


quor will diſtil very ſlowly; which Degree of Fire muſt 
be continued for 48 Hours; taking out that firſt Liquor, 


be kept in a ot well 
rengthoing, reſolutive, pro- 
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ration; and appeaſes the Cough. The Dyſt is from 
ten Drops to fifty, given with the Syrup of Althea, or 
ſome other pectoral Decoction. 1 10 | 


Balſamum Mirabile, fulleri. R Thuris 3 ij. Maftiches, 
Caryophyllorum, Galange, Macis, Cubebarum, ana 3 B. 
F, RAD PI 4s X 
All the Drugs muſt be very well pounded, and hav- 
ing been mixed with the Honey and Turpentine, the 
whole Mixture muſt be put in a Cucurbite, pouring 
upon it Spirit of Wine to the Height of two or three 
Fingers, diſtilling the whole in Balneo Mariæ, till the 
Liquor appears red; and continuing the Fire to extract 
the Balſam, which muſt be rectified. N 
Virtues.— This Balſam is good to cure all Sorts of 
Wounds, for old Ulcers, Cancers, Fiſtula's, and the 
Maladies of the Eyes. —The Doſe inwardly is from five 
„ UNOUENYES-:... i. | 
The Name of Unguent derives from the Latin ungere, 
to anoint, and as we anoint with Oils as well as Unguents, 
the Antients called Ungaents the atomatick Oils the Joints 
were rubbed with, and thoſe who fold them were called 
unguentarii; but we underſtand at preſent by Unguents, 
certain Compoſitions of Greaſe, ' Oil, Wax, Powder, to 
which are moſt commonly given Conſiſtences much like 
that of Greaſe, | hi 0 | | 


L.iniment comes from the-Latin Word linire, to anoint 


gently ; what we call in Latin linimentum or litus, is a 


Mixture of Unguents, or of Wax and Oil of a Con- 

ſiſtence thicker than Oil, but leſs thick than the Unguent; 

it is commonly uſed to mollify and ſoften, by rubbing 
the tendereft Parts, as the Breaſt, Sc. with it. 


The Cerata, borrow their Name from the Wax which 


enter their Compoſition, called in Latin cera; antiently 
the Cerata had à more ſolid Conſiſtence than the Unguen, 
and ſofter than the Plaiſter, but at preſent there is no 


Rule obſerved with regard to that; for they are ſome- 


times made as ſoft as Unguents, ſometimes more liquid, 
and fomerimes harder: They conſiſt of the ſame Drugs 
the Unguents are compoſed of; and we give ſometimes 
the Name of Cerat to Compoſitions where there is no 
Wax; and as there is ſo little Difference Between Un- 
 guents, Liniments and Cerata,' I'll place them all three 
under the ſame Article, and not without Reaſon, fince 
it is very well known that to give a Confiſtence to theſe 
three Compoſitions, one borrows in Part the Matter of 
the Unguent, which ſerves here as a Medium, and that 
the Oits are the common Baſis of them all. 


Unguentum Roſatum. N Axungie Porri Recentis, pur- 


_ gate & ſepins Lotæ, Roſarum Pallidarum recentium con- 
 tuſarum, ana Ih vj. 175 SHERI. nee le 
Iz Hog's Lard muſt be new freed of all its Skins, 
and waſhed ſeveral Times in Water; and fix Pounds 
thereof having been put into an earthen Pot, with an 
equal Weight of pale Roſes newly gathered ſeparated 
from their Calice, and pounded in a Marble Mortar, 
and both Ingredients well "mixed together, the Pot is to 
be covered and placed in Digeſtion at the Sun for ſeven 


Days, ſtirring the Matter from Time 10 Time with a 


wooden Spatula ; the ſever Days elapſed, the Infuſion 
is put to boil for an Hour or two over a ſmall Fire, and 
afterwards ſtrained with a ſtrong Expreſſion, putting into 
the Colature as much Roſes as before; and having left 
the Matter in Digeſtion for ſeven Days there, it muſt be 
ſtrained wich Expreſſion, and the Colature is the Unguent 


of Roſes, which muſt he kept for Uſe. If it be wanted 


ro make it red, two Ounces of the Roots 6f' Orcanette 
muſt be put to ſteep in the Unguent white hot, for four 
or five oc, ene o. 2 Wien de 
Virtues.— tent” of Roſes is eſteemed proper 
to reſolve and 2 it N for the Hemorrhoids, 
the Inflammations, and the Pains of the Joints. 5 
 Moft Diſpenſaries require red Roſes for the Compoſi- 
tion of this Unguent, But the Apothecaries wanting to 
render their Unguent odorous, employ pale Roſes, which 
have a much ſtronger and agreeable Smell; they are be- 
ſides more reſolutive, and more capable to produce the 
Effects expected from the Unguent of Roſes. 
 Unguentum-Populeum, Nic. Salernitani. N Gemmarum 
feu Oculorum Populi nignæ contuſorum ThiB. Arungia 
Porci recentis Ib iv. Miſceantur & Macerentur ad Maium 


＋ 
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The Buds of Poplar having been 


ly for that Reaſon, that it appeaſes the Pains of the Head 


dtinde adde, folioram conti forum 3. 
e, ' Mandragore, Hyoſtyami, Solan?” i a 
enge biet majorts;" Uebe, Bardane mojoris, Vier, 
Umbilict vVeneris, cymarum rubi tenerrimaruin, ana 3 "Fog 
begin to open, and ſhew rr Laue 
muſt be pounded in a Mortar, and put afterwargs 1, * 
earthen Pot, and having poured upon them the 1 
Lard melted, the Pot muſt be covered, and the Bag, ©”? 
preferved in Greaſe, till the other Plants wich 
the Compoſition of this Unguent be in their V: * 
which is commonly in the Month of My or This, 
which Time thoſe Plants muſt be gathered he 
well in a Mortar, and put to boil \afterwards 18 
preſerved: Poplar, over a ſlow Fire to the Conſum 0 
of the watery Humidity; then the Unguent 5 1 
ſtrained, and afterwards left to ſettle to ſeparate it fl 5 
„ oO TEITETT TC 551 Og 


ama 


* 


The Leaves of Poppies, of Mandragora, of Hen. bane. 

l are Narcoticks, which give 
to this Unguent a ſomniferous Virtue, and Proper to ap- 
peaſe the too great Motion of the Spirits; it is reg 


and ſoftens in ſeveral Occafions. 
The Populeum is not a good Remedy for à dry Bum 
lately done; it cools, it is true, but it incarcerates the jg. 
neous Particles which have enter'd the burnt Patt, and 
hinders them from being exalted ; therefore it is better to 
put on the Burn, Spirit of Wine, or an Onion and dal 
pounded together, becauſe thoſe ſpirituous or faline dub. 
ſtances, open the Pores, and make a Paſſage for the ig- | 
neous Particles to come out. But when the Burn is feve- 
ral Days old, and broken, and has been done either by | 
"Greaſe or Oil, or ſome other het Liquor, the Populeum 
can be of Uſe : It is fometimes mixed with Oil of Bars | 
The Populeum being mixed with equal Parts of Un- 
guent of Roſes, of Unguent of Marſh-mallows, and of 
Honey, is called by M. Solleyſel, in his Perfect Farrier, | 
Unguent of Monipelier: He thinks it proper to ſtrength. 
en the weaken' d Parts of Horſes. 
Ungnentum album, ſeu de Ceruſa. R. Olei roſati, thi, 
Ceræ albæ, Ih B. Ceruſæ Venetæ, F viij. Camphore, Fj. | 
The white Wax muſt be broken into ſmall Pieces, aud 
melted in the Oil of Roſes at a flow Fire, mixing viti 
it afterwards with a wooden Spatula, the Ceruſa, whic 
has been reduced before into a very ſubtile Powder, and | 
laſtly the Camphire diſſolved in fome Oil of Roſes, fir 
ring the Uiguent till the Ingredients be very well incor 
porated together, and keeping the Unguent for Uſe. 
Virtues. —This Unguent is proper to dry, and cue 
Burns, for the Itch, the itching of the Skin, and fig 
The Apothecaries employ moſt commonly Oil, and 
often a ſtinking one, in the Preparation of this mg, 
which renders the Smell thereof very offenſive. 4 
VUiguentum Pomphaligos, Nicol. Alexandrini. R Ole 
Rofati 3 xx. Succi gronorum Solani 3 viij. Coquantir fins: 
Tone lento ad-ſucci conſumptionem, tunc cola, & in Oli & 
Jato ligan, Ceræ ab 3 v. Ceruſe Lite z iv. Plmbioh 
pulverati, Pompholigos, vel Turbiæ preparate, cis 30 
Thuris fubtiliffm?' pulverati p J ho 
The Juice of Solanum, and the Oil of Roſes mult 
put to boil over a little Fire to the Conſumption o 2 
June; and after the Oil has been ſtrained to ſepara 1 
from its Fæces, the Wax is put to melt in it; When N 
ed, the Baſon is taken off the Fire, and the n 
wil the Liquor 15 make of all an Unguent, which wur 
be kept in a Pot for Uſe. rae 1 
da This Unguent is proper to take off wen 
flanmation of the Ulcers of the Legs, and t0 0 
 Unguentum deficcatioum Rubrum. F. Oli On: 
155. Eire albæ, 5 in. Simi liqua igne lenio, Cm, 
geratis, ſeguentia pulverata permiſcr, Lapidis Cui 


Boll 


B M Armen, ang 3 ij. Lithargyri auri, Ceruſe Venetæ, 
"4i. f. Campbore, 36. 
Lapis Calaminaris, ‚ 
ſt be reduced into a very ſubtile Powder, and the 
mu broken into ſmall Pieces, melted in the Oil 

a very flow Fire; and when the Matter is half 
"ne ou'li mix the Powders with it, and laſtly the Sul- 
fure is the deſiccative Unguent, which muſt be kept in a 

8 w | 

N11 Eri Unguent dries in cooling, it ſtrength- 
ens and renews the Fleſh; it is uſed for Wounds attend- 
ed with Inflammation. | i \ 

Unguentum Bafilicum, ſeu ſuppurativum. R Ceræ Flave, 
voi Arietini, Refine, Picis navalis, Terebenthinæ, Vene- 
14, ana Ib GB. Olei Communis, Ih ij. 6. i 8 
All the Ingredients muſt be melted in the Oil, the So- 
lation ſtrained, and the Colature kept for Uſe. 

Virtues.— The Baſilicum is digeſtive, and promotes 


Note, That Baſilicum is a great Word which ſignifies 
Royal, which Name has been given to expreſs its great 


irtues. | | | | 
u at, That Mefve deſcribes a Baſilicum, which he 
compoſes with Wax, Roſin, Tar, of each half a Pound, 
and ten Pounds of common Oil; he calls this Unguent 
Terapharmacum, becauſe compoſed of four Sorts of 
Drugs, or Baſtlicum minus, to diſtinguiſn it from Ba/- 
licum majus, which is a Compoſition very little in Uſe. 
If there be added to the Deſcription I have given of 
the Baſilicum, Myrrh, and Olibanum, reduced into a 
ſubtle Powder, we'll have the Unguentum Baſilicum 
majus, which is more deterſive and vulnerary than the 

"others... | 3 


Terchenthing, Gummi Ammoniaci, ana 3 j. 3 vj. Lithar- 
pri auri, 3 j. 3 j. Olibani, Badellii. Ariſtolocbiæ rotundæ, 
Aris ana 3 ij. Olei Communis, Thy. 

The Gum Ammoniack, Bdellium, Olibanum, and 
Myr muſt be pounded together; the Verdigreaſe, Ari- 
ſtoloche, and Litharge, each by itſelf ; and having pu- 
ried the Galbanum and Opoponax with Vinegar, in the 
uſual Manner, put the Litharge to boil with the Oil, ad- 
ding to it a Pint of Water, or more if wanted, and ſtir- 
ring continually the Mixture with a wooden Spatula; 
when the Litharge ſhall be done, you'll melt in the Li- 
quor the Wax and Roſin broken in ſmall Pieces, the 
Gums purified, and the Turpentine, and taking after- 
wards the Matter off the Fire, you'll mix the Verdigreaſe, 
then the Ariſtoloche, and laſtly, the Gums in Powder, 


to make an Unguent, which muſt be kept in a Pot well 
ſtopp'd. | | oz 


-- Virtues, — This Unguent is proper to cleanſe the 
n Wounds and Ulcers, and to cicatriſe then. 

K When Farriers want to bring ſome Glands, or Tu- 
55 mours, which have happen'd to Horſes, to Suppuration; 
oh they uſe the following Mixture. Take four Ounces of com- 
ven mon Baſilicum, and an Ounce of Emplaſtrum divinum; 
8 melt them together, and on Proportion as the Mixture 
4 bow cold, mix with it three Ounces of old Treacle for 

34 nguent. 
ws This Unguent has its Virtues and Utility, as well for 
0% Men as tor Horſes ; for it produces a very good Effect, 
fins ng applied on hard, malignant, painful, and inflamed 
go umours, called Buboes; it ſoftens them, and brings 
| em by Degrees to Suppuration, by reſiſting their Ma- 


lonity, 
; Unguentum Mondificativum de Apio, emendatum. R. Fo- 
Tun Api, man. iij. Hederæ Terreftris, Abſinthii vulga- 
| hs, dalviæ, Hyperici, Vice-Pervince, Conſolidæ majoris, 
blonice, Veronice, Verbenæ, Millefolii, Pimpinellæ, ana 
2 J 5. Olei Communis, Ib iv. Ceræ Citrine, ſevi arie- 
", refine, Terebenthing, ana Ip j. . 
4 e Herbs having been gather'd in their Vigour, and 
hy pounded, muſt be put to macerate for two Days 
f the Oil, Mutton-Fat, yellow Wax and Roſin, 
1 ng afterwards the whole Mixture over a flow Fire, 
a ans it very often, till the Juice of the Plants be al- 
n entirely conſumed z then they are ſtrained with Ex- 
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Bol, Litharge, and Ceruſe, 


T5 Jiflolved in about a Drachm of Oil; which Mix- 


Suppuration when applied on Tumours, and in Woun d 


ana3y). Myrrhe, Galbani, ana 3 B. Opoponacis, Viridis 


| Felon ; and in the Colature, half cold, are mixed 


Myrrh, and Aloes Succotrina in Powder, of each two 
Ounces ; the Roots of Iris of Florence, and of Ariſto- 
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loche, alſo in Powder, of each an Ounce, for an Un- | 


guent which muſt be kept for Uſe. ; 1 ity 
 Unguentum mundificativum de reſina. R Olei communis, I5 
Refine, Terebenthinæ, Melline, Mellis Communis, ana Ih iS. 
Ceræ flave, 3 ij. Myrrbæ elettæ, Sarcocollæ, Farinarum 
lini, Heænugræci; Thuris & Maſtiches, ana I NPE | 
The Myrrh, Frankincenſe, Maſtich, and, Sarcocolla, 
muſt be pounded together in a Mortar anointed at Bot- 
tom, and the Fænugreck and Linſeed together; melting 
afterwards in the Oil, the Roſin, Wax and Turpentine, 
and mixing with the Matter, when half cold, the Honey, 


Seeds, and Gums, in Powder; to make of the whole 


Mixture an Unguent, which muſt be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues.— The Qualities of this Unguent are the ſame 
with thoſe of the Mondicative of Smallage. 
This Unguent cannot be kept long without growing 
muſty, becauſe of the Honey which enters the Compoſi- 


tion thereof; therefore but a ſmall Quantity ſhould be 


made at once or one ſhould wait to mix the Honey with 
it, till when it is to be uſed. 3 : 
Unguentum Mundificativum, Nic. Þ Emery. R Arungiæ 
Porci, Terebenthinæ, ana 3 vi. Butyri recentis, Olei Hy- 
perici, Unguenti populei, ana z iv. Olei Laurini, Viridis 
Aris, ana Zn. Vitrioli albi, 550 Boracis, Realgal, aut 
Arſenici rubri, ana ij. | | | F 
Pound and mix together the Verdigreaſe, white Vi- 
triol, Borax, and Realgal ; melt together over a ſmall 


actly with it the Powders, ſtirring the whole Mixture for 
ſome Time with a wooden Spatula ; and keep the Un- 


 _guent for Uſe. PT 
Unguentum Apoſtolorum. N Ceræ Flavg, 3 iv. Refine, 


Firtues. — This Unguent is a powerful Deterſive; it 
dries the Wounds, conſumes the ſlimy Fleſh, and reſiſts 


the Gangrene : It may be applied with Pledgets on old 


Ulcers, and ſcrophulous Tumours, when open. | 
Unguentum ÆAgyptiacum, ſeu Melleum. R Mellis opti- 
mi, 3 xxviij. Aceti Acerrimi, 3 xiv. Aruginis Aris, 3 x, 


**® 


Fire, in a Baſon, the Hog's Lard, freſh Butter, and Po. 
puleum ; add to it, when off the Fire, the Turpentine 
and Oil; and when the Mixture is almoſt cold, mix ex- 


The Verdigreaſe muſt be reduced into a Powder, and 


boiled afterwards with the Honey and Vinegar to the 


Conſiſtence of Unguent. 1 1 
Virtues. — This Unguent is deterſive, it conſumes the 
ſlimy Fleſh, and the Corruption, and reſiſts the Gangrene. 
This Unguent is called Ægyptiacum, becauſe invented 
in Egypt, and Melleum becauſe of the Honey which en- 


ters into it, it is alſo called Unguentum magnum, becauſe 
of its great Virtues. 


The Verdigreaſe gives it at firlt a 
green Tincture, but by boiling, the Acids being ſepara- 
ted from it, and re- aſſuming the Colour of the Copper, 
the Unguent becomes red. Some add to it burnt Allum, 
to render it more acrimonious, or Frankincenſe to give 
it a greater vulnerary Virtue z but it is Time enough to 
mix thoſe Drugs with it, when it is uſed. bo 


Unguentum de Althea reformatum. R. Radicum Alihææ 
recentium, minutim inciſarum, Ib 6. Seminum integrorum lint, 


E& fenugreci ſaille minutim inciſe, ana 3 iv. Aque fontane 


Vit}. „ e | 
Chuſe the biggeſt Roots of Marſh-mallows you can 
find, waſh them well, cut them in ſmall Pieces, and put 


them in a glazed earthen Pot, with the Seeds whole, and 


the Onion of Squill cut ſmall; pour upon them four 
Quarts of boiling hot Spring-Water, cover the Pot, and 


place it on the hot Embers, where the Matter muſt be 
left 24 Hours in Digeſtion ; boiling afterwards the Infu- 


ſion, and ſtirring it from Time to Time, with a Spatula, 
till the Liquor be thicken'd into a Mucilage ; then ſtrain 
it with Expreſſion, and put the Colature to boil with four 


Pounds of common Oil, to the Conſumption of the wa- 


tery Humidity ; and having ſtrained the Oil, which re- 
mains, put to melt in it yellow Wax and Turpentine, of 


each a Pound; ſtrain the Liquor, and when the Colature 
is half cold, mix with it Turpentine of Venice, Galbanum, 
Gum Ammoniack in Powder, of each two Ounces, for 
an Unguent to be kept for Uſe. 

Virtues, —This Unguent is emollient, humecting and 


reſolutive; it appeaſes the Pains of the Side, ſoftens all 


Sorts of Hardneſs, ſtrengthens the Nerves, and diſſipates 
the Rheumatiſm, by anointing the afflicted Parts with it. 
Several Deſcriptions retrench th : Gums from the Com- 

10 O 1 poſition 
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poſition of this Unguent, and deprive it thereby of what Tobaceo- Leaves, after they have been well n 4. 
it has the moſt eſſential; others make two Sorts of Un- pour that Juice into the Pot with the other Pr Poundeq, 
guent of Marſhmallows ;, one without Gums, which they ing afterwards gently the Mixture, to the Contes bojl- 
call ſimple, and the other with Gums, which they call of the aqueous Humidity, ſtirring very often th 7 0 
compoſed; but it ſeems to me more proper to prepare . with a wooden Spatula; and having ſtrained it # 
but one Sort, and to make it as good as poſſible, pPrefſion, mix in the Colature, when al; with Ex. 

Unguentum Aureum. R. Olei communis, Ib ij. 6. Cere Ounces of round Ariſtolochia in Powder for an U 
Flave, th B, Terebenthinæ Clare, 3 ij. Refine, Colophoniz, to be kept. | en Ungnent 
ana 5 j. G. Thuris, Maſtiches, ana 3 j. Croci, 3 j. Virtues. — This Ungnent cleanſes the 
Ihe Wax, Roſin, and Colophone, muſt be put to Pain, digeſts the Tumours, cures the Rin 
melt in the Oil; the Mixture ſtrained through a Linen Itch, and other Itchings of the Skin. S Forts 
Cloth, to ſeparate the Dirt ; mixing afterwards with the Unguenium Opthalmicum, ſeu de Tuthiq 
Colature the Turpentine, and laſtly the Frankincenſe, recentis multoties aqua Euphraſfie abluti 3 iy, 


Ulcers Without 


R Big 
Tul biæ 15 


4 


Maſtich, and Saffron, after they have been reduced, paratæ 3 B. . 
each by itſelf, into a ſubtle Powder; for an Unguent to The Freſh Butter muſt be waſhed five or fix 
be kept for Uſe. = VVV in the Water of Eye- bright, till it has loft 

Virtues, —This Unguent is proper to incarnate and ci- and then put to drain, to ſeparate the Water 
catriſe Wounds, the Acrimony thereof it ſoftens. It can much as pofſible, mixing it afterwards exact! 
be uſed alſo for the Pains of the Joints. 


x Times 
ns Smell, 
from it a5 


prepared Putty, for an Unguent to be kept 1. UK the 


This Unguent has borrow'd its Name from its Colour, Viriues.— This Unguent is proper for the itch 1e- 
which is almoſt like that of Gold. the Eyes, which it cleanſes of the Wax, and Tape 


Unguentum Neapolitanum Simplex. R Argenti vivi Fluxions thereof; a little Bit of it is put in the Corner f 
3 vj B. Terebenthine Venetæ 3 iv. Arungiæ ſuille Ib iv. the Eye in going to Bed, and the Eyes lid anointed h 

The Quickſilver muſt be ſtirred hard with the Tur- with it. ES 1 . Bently 
pentine for ſix Hours, in a large Braſs Mortar, till it be Unguentum Oxydorcicum, N Butyri recenti; puri 36 
entirely extinguiſhed, mixing with it by Degrees after- Mellis Roſati 3 . Lapidis Calaminaris præparati 3 v 
wards, che Hog's Lard to make an Unguent to be kept Tuthiz preparate 3B. Vitrioli albi 97. 5 
for Uſe. -- 3 5 Bs The Frefh Butter muſt be waſhed ſeveral Times i, 

Virtues. —This Unguent is proper for the Itch, Ring- Plantain Water, and after it has been well drained Wh 
worms, and other itching of the Skin: It kills the Lice, mix with it the Honey of Roſes, the Powders of Tor 
_ Fleas, Bugs, and Crab-lice, by anointing the Parts of of Lapis Calaminaris, and of Vitriol, to make an U. 
the Body with it, forbearing to anoint the Breaſt and guent, which muſt be kept for UſmſeG. 


Stomach, where it could caule ſome Alteration, becauſe Virtues.— This Unguent is proper to cleanſe the Eyes 
of the Quickſilver which enters into it. The Bedſteads and to dry the little Ulcers which are formed in . Al 
are rubbed with it to kill the Bugs. | ſtrengthens the Sight. A, p 


This Preparation of Unguent is too weak to excite a The Word Oxydercicum. fignifies proper for the Zhe,— 
SGalivation; though it is proper to examine the Conſti- This Unguent cannot be kept long without growing 
tution of thoſe, on whom it is employ'd ; for if they are rank, becauſe of the Honey which enters the Compoſi. 
weak and eaſy to be moved, it could excite in them a tion thereof, f 3 

light one. To each Ounce of Unguent there is a Drachm Unguentum Pomatum Officinale: R Radicum Ireos Fl 
of Quickſilver. The Unguentum Neapolitanum has more rentie Sin. Santali Citrini, Benzoini, ana 3 j. Shracis 
Strength than the Pomatums, which contain either the 3 ij. Ligni Rhodii, Florum Lavendulæ, ana 3j. duti 
Precipitates or Sublimates of Mercury; becauſe the weri, Caryophyllorum, ana 3 Bl. R 


Quickſilver employ'd in it being not impregnated with The Drugs, after they have been coarſely pounded, 


any Acid, is more capable to ſoften the Salts or acrimo- mult be put in a pretty large Sack of fine Linnen Cloth, 
nious Humours which cauſe the Itch and Ring: worms, and that Sack put in an earthen Jug with twelve Golden 
than the Preparations of Mercury, the Pores thereof are Pippins pared, and the Core taken out, and cut in ſmall 
in Part, full of Acids; but as this Unguent has a very Pieces; and with three Pound of Hog's Lard, and a 
bad Smell and Colour, the Patient chuſe to have it Pound of the Fat of a young Kid, ſeparated from their 
cured ſlowly with a Pomatum, rather than foon by Membranes or Skins, and well waſhed, mixing well all 
means of this Unguent. — Here follows the Deſcription of theſe Drugs together, and having poured upon them 
a Pomatum without Smell, which produces a good Effect. half a Pint of Roſe-Water, and four Ounces of Water 
A Pomatum for the Iich. — Mix together four Ounces of Orange-Flowers, cover the Jug, and place it in 2 
of Hog's Lard, waſhed ſeveral Times, and half an boiling Balneo Mariz, where it muſt be left ten or twelve 
Ounce of white Precipitate of Mercury, for a Pomatum. Hours, or till the aqueous Humidity be almoſt entirely 
Unguentum Neapolitanum quadruplicatum mercurio. R. conſumed ; then ſtrain the Pomatum with Expreſſion, 
Axungiæ ſuille Ih ij. Argenti vivi Ibʒ iv. Terebenthinæ and having purified it of its Fæces, keep it for Uſe. 


claræ 3 iv. Olei Laurini 3 ij. de Spica, Styracis liquide Virtues — This Pomatum is for the Heats of the Noſe 


„ ES | | | 1 5 and Mouth, and for the Chaps of the Lips, Breaſts, 
The Quickſilver muſt be ſtirred hard in a large Braſs Hands and Feet, and to ſoften the Skin. 15 
Mortar with the Turpentine, the liquid Storax, and the Pomatum borrows its Name, and Part of its Virtues 


Oils for ten or twelve Hours, or till it be entirely ex- from the Apples, though there are ſeveral Sorts of P- 


tinguiſhed, and mixing afterwards by Degrees the Greaſe matums prepared without Apples. The Pomatun of 
with it, for an Unguent to be kept for Uſe. Feſſamin is but Hog's Lard waſhed, and impregnated 
Virtues.— This Unguent is proper to excite Salivation, with the Smell of the Flowers of Jeſſamin by ſeveral Stra- 
and to cure the Pox, by anointing gradually the Feet, tifications it is more uſed for Perfumes than for Reme 
the Legs, Thighs, lower Abdomen, Back-bone, Neck, dies; it may be employ'd to ſoften and reſolye.— Ihe 
Arms, and Hands, as explained at large in my Treatiſe red Pomatum uſed for the Aridity of the Lips 1 com,. 
of Chymiſtry and Surgery. _ poſed in this Manner: Take three Ounces of the Fat ol 
Unguentum Enulatum. R Radicis Enulæ Campanæ thB. a Loin of Veal, that neareſt the Kidney, ſeparate it from 
Argenti vivi, Terebenthinæ claræ, 'Olei Abſinthii, ana 3 ij. the Skin, melt it, ſtrain it, and having waſhed it in ſe 
Axungiæ ſuille Ih ij. fiat Unguentum, S. A. veral Waters and drained it, liquify it over à VI} littie 
_ Virtues. —T his Unguent is proper for the Itch, Ring- Fire, with the ſame Quantity of white Wax, two Ounces 


worms, and for other Itchings of the Skin, of Oil of the four large Cold Seeds extracted Without 
 Unguentum Nicotianum, R Foliorum Nicotianæ Con- Fire by Expreſſion, and half an Ounce of Sperma Cet; 


tuſarum, Axungie Porci, ana Ibij. Succi Nicotiang ex- add to it a little Bit of the Root of Orcanette brulle ! 
pref Ib G. | leaving the melted Matter about half an Hour 3 
Let the Tobacco-Leaves, newly gathered in their Vi- little Fire that it may grow red, {train it ho 
gour, be well pounded in a Mortar, mix them with the through a Linnen Cloth, over a glazed earthen 5. 
 Hog's Lard in a glazed earthen Por, cover the Pot, very clean, and having left it to grow cold witho 


and leave the Matter in Digeſtion for three Days; draw moving it, you'll cut it into Lozenges. The Lips ale 
afterwards by Expreſſion half a Pound of Juice of other anointed with this Pomatum to ſoften them. 


3 


1 Another 


almoſt cold, two 


Pomaluii 


DM N 


„er Lib Salve, may be made without Fire with 
dare e er and beaten a long Time, in a Mar- 


without om ip, ſeu Diabryonias R Radicum re- 
8 o_ Rk. Uncumeris Aſſinini I iij. Scillæ 31 fs, 
n es 3j. Ebali, Filicis Ari, ana 3B. Olei Oli 
17 515 Ceræ Citrine 3 iv. ſs. 
einne Roots of Briony and Iris muſt be raſped, and the 
cher Roots bruiſed, and afterwards put in a Jug; and 
bien coured upon them the Oil of Olive, the Veſſel 
al be ſtopp'd and placed in the Horſe-dung, or hot 
Nhe Mariæ, where it muſt be left twenty-four Hours 
. Digeſtion, ſtraining the Oil afterwards with Expref- 
c And having purified it of its Fæces, melting the 
Jo in it,” to make an Unguent to be kept for Uſe. 
virtues. —T his Unguent is proper to refolve the Tu- 
movurs the Belly is anointed with it for the Hydropſy, 
ind the Region of the Spleen for the Obſtructions of that 
Viera : It is applied on the Stomach, and on the Navel 


All the Roots which enter the Compoſition of the 


novent of Agrippa being penetrating, purgative and 
: ritive, ſome Part of their Virtue can pats through the 
Pores and excite a Ratifaction in the Humours, which 


produce a purgative Effect but it is only in Perſons | 


eafy to be moved. = 5 

Ungnentum Stypticum. R Olei communis Ib ij. ex de- 
ho Myrtillorum ficcorum 3 xv. Sorborum emmat. Ih B. 
Aluminis rupei 3 ij. Miſceantur onmia, & coquantur ad 
lcaforum conſumptionem, deinde colentur, & in oleo feci- 
bus liberato liguentur igne lento, Ceræ albæ 3 v. Semi- 
reſrigtratis ſequentia pulverata permiſceantur, nucum cu- 
ra, Myrliorum, Baluftiorum, Aciorum uve, Corti- 
m Granatorum & Glandinm, Offis e Crure Bovis calci- 
10% Grattorum Sumach, Maſtiches, Acaciæ, Aluminis 
ati, Corticis mediani caſtanearum, ana 3 vj. 


The dried Myrtyls muſt be bruifed, the Alum pound- 


6, and all together put into a glazed Pot, and having 
poured upon them the Decoctions and the Oil, and the 


whole well mixed together, the Pot mult be covered, 


and the Matter boiled over a flow Fire to the Conſump- 


tion of the Decoctions, ſtraining afterwards the Oil, and 


having left it to ſettle, it ſhall be poured by Inclination 
to depurate it of its Fæces, putting afterwards the Wax 


d melt in it; and mixing exactly in the Unguent, 
when half cold, the Powders; which Unguent muſt be 


kept for Uſe. 5 | 

Virtues —This Unguent is proper to prevent Rup- 
tures and Abortion, it ſtops Votniting, and ſtrengthens 
and reſtores the Parts after a Delivery. | 


Shy pier Unguents are good fot Ruptures, but it is the 


fafelt Way to employ Bandages with it. | 

 Unguentum de Styrace. R Styracis Liquide, Gummi 
Elem, Gere flave, aha ; viij f. Colophonie 3 ij. Olei 
mem th ij. . 


All the Ingredients muſt be melted together in a Ba- 


on over a moderate Fire, ſtraining afterwards the Mat- 

ter through a Cloth to purify it of its Dirt, and leaving 

* to grow cold, ſtirring it from Time to Time leſt it 
ould grow lumpy 5 | 
Virtues.— This Unguent of Storax is deterfive, cleans 


the ſcotbutive Ulcers, ſtrengthens the Neryes, and re- 


ſolyes cold Tumour s. | | 
 Uniguentum defenſroum. N Olei roſati Ih j. Cere flave, 
Bulj Armeng, ana Z ij. Sanguinis Draconis 3 j. Aceti vini 
acerrimi 3 j. f. ATE eee 

be Wax ſhall be cut into ſmall Pieces, and melted 
n the Oil of Roſes, then having taken the Baſon off 
the Fire, and the Matter being half cold, you'll mix in 


t with a wooden Spatula, the Bol and Dragon's Blood, 


i Powder, incorporating with it afterwards, and by 


Degrees, the Vinegar, ſtirring the Ungaent in a Mortar. 


* neg. — This Unguent ſtops the Fluxions, and hin- 
e them from falling on the afflicted Parts; it alſo 
tengthens and dries. ” my 
 P1gnentum Contra Vermes. R Olei Abfintbii th. Suc- 
Fes foliorum penſicorum, Tanaceti, ana 3 j. Ceræ 3B. 
e531. B. Centauri minoris, Corallinæ, Seminis contra 
"Mes, ana 31B. F. Unguentum, S. K. | 


Virtues, — This Unguent is proper-to kill the Worms, 


by anointing the Navel with it. 
Compoſition, the Unguent would ſtill be more efficacious. 

Unguentum de Rapis pro Pernionibus, K Olei Raparum 
5 iv. Refine Pini, Cere flave, Terebenthinæ, Pinguedinis 
arietis, ana 5j. KS | 


You'll put to melt, together over a moderate Fire, 


in the Oil of Radiſhes, or Turnip-Seeds, extracted by 
Expreſſion, the Turpentine, Mutton-Fat, and Roſin, 
ſtirr till cold; which is the Unguent of 


ing the Matter 
diſh. 


Virtues.— This Unguent is proper for Chilbains. 
The Ol of Hen-bane is better for Chilbains than that 
of Radiſh. "84 
Unguentum nervinum Jacobi le Mort, reformatum. 
R Unguenti Altbææ 3 iij. Ceræ FB. Pinquedinis Anſeris 
31. Canis, Felis, ana 5 j. Olei Chamomille, & Lumbri- 


corum, ana 31. Laurini, Spice, ana 3 j. Olei Euphorbii, 


S Petrolei, ana 3 fs. fiat Unguentum, S. A. 
Virtues. —Fhis U; 


Nerves, for the Convulſions, and the Palf 
ing the Back- bone, and the afflicted Parts with it. 
Unguentum Anodinum ad Hemorrhoides., R Oleorum 
Roſaii & Violati, ana Fin. Cere 3 jB. Amyli, Lythargyri 
Preparati, Tragacanthi, ana 3 ĩij. Caphure, Opii, ana I ij. 
Albumina ovorum, No. ij. ks ; 


The Litharge and Starch muſt be pounded together, 


the Gum Adraganth by itfelf in a Mortar warm; the 
Opium bruiſed in a Mortar, and pulverizing it with a 
little of the other Powder, melting afterwards the Wax 


cut in ſmall Pieces, in the Oil, and mixing the Powders 
with it off the Fire; and the Unguent being cold, the 


Whites of Eggs, and the Camphire diſſolved in a little 


Oil of Roſes muſt be incorporated with it, to make of 
the whole an Unguent to be kept for Uſe. Sh 


Virtues. —T his Unguent is proper to ſoften and dry, 


it appeaſes the Pains, and temperates the Inflammations; 


it is applied on the Hemorrhoides. 


 Unguent for Burns. — Take two Pounds of Oil of 
Turnip-Seed, Mutton-Fat, and yellow Wax, of each 


three Pounds; and ſix Ounces of Ceruſe, the Ceruſe 


muſt be pounded, and the Wax and Fat having been 


melted in the Oil of Turnip-Seeds, the Powders muſt be 
mixed in the Liquor off the Fire, for an Unguent to be 
keptior Uſe... | VVVV²• 
Virtues, —This Unguent is proper to dry Burns when 
broken, and other Wounds. 


Another Unguent for Burns of A. Mynficht. —Take 


two Ounces of Whites of Eggs, and an Ounce of Oil 
of Olives; mix the Whites of new-laid Eggs, and the 
Oil in an earthen Diſh, ſtir them well together with a 
wooden Spatula, till they be well mixed, and are formed 


into an Unguent or Nutritum. 


Virtues. —This Unguent is excellent for Burns a the 


Author orders to anoint the burnt Part with it ſeveral 


Times a Day, without applying any Cloth over it, till 


the Cruſt formed on the Top falls of itfelf. 
Another Unguent for Burns, — Crumble four Ounces | 


of Horſe-dung newly voided, and mix with it one Pound 


of Hog's Lard in a Frying-pan ; fry that Mixture over 


a moderate Fire about a Quarter of an Hour, ſtirring 
the Matter all the while with a Spatula, and ſtraining it 
afterwards while hot, with a ſtrong Expreſſion ; the Co- 
lature is the Unguent. 5 


Virtues, —This Unguent is excellent for all Sorts of 


Burns, by applying it upon them with a Piece of brown 
Paper. | Peat 
— de Calce. N Calcis ſepties ad minimum ablutæ 


& ficcate, Ceræ, ana z iij. Olei Roſati Ib j. Miſce, fiat 


unguentum, S. A. | | | 
Virtues.— This Unguent is emollient and dries, it is 
employed for Burns, to cicatriſe old Ulcers, after they 
have been cleanſed of their Corruption, and are almoſt 
full of Fleſh, | 5 
Unguentum de Calce viva A. Mynſicht. R Calcis vive 
Ziv. Auripigmenti 3j B. Radicis Ireos Florentine, Sul- 
phuris Citrini, Nitri, ana 3 f. Lixivii Stipitum fabarum 
fortis Ib ij. 3 61 ch | 
Lou muſt burn a good Quantity of dried Bean-Stalks, 


take the Aſhes therebf, and pour upon them as much 
common Water as is neceſſary to make a ſtrong Lixi- 


vium, which muſt be filtrated, and two Pounds of n ta- 
SA | 1 (a 7 eng 
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If a Drachm of Mercurius Dulcis was added to this 
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ken, wherein the Quick-lime is put to macerate in a 
glazed earthen Pot for ſome Hours; and having added 
the other Drugs to it, very well pounded, you'll put the 
Mixture to boil over a moderate Fire, to the Conſiſtence 
of a liquid Paſte, or of Unguent, adding to it then ſome 
odorous Oil. | ; 

Virtues —This Unguent is a depilatory, it carries the 
Hair off any Part of the Body it is applied to. When it 
has done its Efe&, the Part where it was applied muſt 
be anointed with Unguent of Roſes, or Pomatum, to 
carry off the Acrimony left behind. | 

Unguentum ad Carnqſitates in meatu Urinario natas, 
R Mercurii præcipitati Rubri, 3j. Aluminis uſti, 3 U. 
Unguenti albi Rhaſis, A 11. ä 

Let the red Precipitate and burnt Allum be well 
pounded, mix them exactly in the Unguent of Ceruſe, 
and keep the Mixture for Uſe. . 

Virtues. —This Unguent is proper to conſume the 
Carnoſities, which ſometimes grow in the Penis after a 
Clap; a little of it being put at the End of a Wax Can- 
dle to be introduced into the Part. When the Unguent 

has produced its Effect, and the Wax Candle is drawn 
out, another is to be introduced into it, anointed with 
Unguent of Roſes, or the following one. 3 
| R Olei 


Oleum poſt ablatam Carnoſitatem, applicandum. 
Amigdalarum dulcium fine igne extracti, 3 ij. Terebenthing 
Claræ, Ceruſe pulveratæ, ana 3 G. Cum modico Ceræ albe 
miſceantur, & fiat Unguentum. 1 

Virtues. — This Unguent ſoftens and dries the Scars 

which the preceding Unguent has made. 
Unguentum ad facilitandum Partum. R Axungiz Gal- 
line, 3 vj. Porci, 3 ij. Butyri recentis, Olei Irini, ana 3j. 
Trochiſcorum de Myrrha, 3 f. Radicis Ariſtolochiæ rotun- 
dæ, 3 ij. Cinnamomi, Styracis, ana 31. | 
he Oil, Greaſe, and Butter muſt be liquified together 
over a little Fire; mixing afterwards in it the other Drugs 
reduced into a ſubtle Powder, ſtirring the Mixture with 
a wooden Spatula, till the Unguent be cold,  _ 

Virtues.— This Unguent is proper to facilitate a Deli- 
very, and to expel the After-birth, by anointing the 

lower Belly with it, in the Region of the Abdomen, and 

in the Vagina, when the Woman is in Labour. | 
| Unguentum de Plumbo. R Plumbi uſti, Lithargyri, 
ana 5 J. Ceruſæ, Antimonii, ana 3 PB. Ceræ flave, F1j. Olei 
JJ cc VV 
The Litharge, Antimony, and Ceruſe, muſt be well 
pounded together, and after they have been mixed with 
the burnt Lead, the whole Mixture ſhall be mixed with the 
Oil and Wax melted together, for an Unguent to be kept 
for Ule. „„ 3 | 
Virtues.— This Unguent is deterſive, deſiccative, and 
-"-proper-for Dien -- ne 
Unguentum fuſcum Nicolai. R Olei, Ib j. G. Cere 
nove, 5 iv. Picis Grace, Nigre, Sagapeni, ana 5 ij. Ma- 
ftiches, Galbani, Thuris, Terebenthing, ana 35 J. 
The Maſtich and Frankincenſe ſhall be pounded to- 
gether in a Mortar, moiſten'd at Bottom with ſome Drops 
of Water, to hinder the Gums from ſticking to it ; and 
having diſſolved the Sagapenum, and Galbanum in Vi- 
negar, and ſtrain the Diſſolution, the Humidity thereof 
muſt be put to conſume to a ſolid Conſiſtence; liquify- 
ing in the Oil over a little Fire, the Wax, Pitch, and 
Turpentine, ſtraining the Solution, and mixing in it af- 
terwards the Gums for an Unguent, of a brown Colour, 
which muſt be kept for Uſe. „„ 

Virtuts. — This Unguent mundifies and cleanſes 

Wounds and old Ulcers; and provokes the Suppura- 
tion of Tumours, when applied upon them. 
Unguentum de Terebenthina, N Terebenthinz Clare, 3j. 
Maſtiches, Myrrhe,Olibani, ana 5 GS. Vitellos ovorum,No. 11. 
Ihe Myrrh, Olibanum, and Maſtich, muſt be well 
pounded together, and mixed afterwards with the Tur- 
pentine, and having added to it the Whites of Eggs, the 

Mixture muſt be ſtirred with a wooden Spatula, and the 
 Unguent which is digeſtive, kept for Uſe. 


Virtues. —This Unguent diſpoſes the Matters for Sup- 
puration ; it is applied in Wounds, newly made, on Pled- 


gets, and Tents are anointed with it. 

Unguentum Jovis. R Liquiritie recentis, Ib j. PS. Flo- 
rum Violarum, Papaveris albi, Cicutæ, ana man. ii). Hyoſ- 
cyami, Verbenæ, Parietariz, Sambuci, Geranii, ana man. j. 
Sempervivi majoris, man. j. P. 


mitery, and Verbaſcum, putting them aft 


Expreſſion, and left the Colature to ſettle, add to it 
common Diachylon, and the Unguents of Agrippy, and 


appeaſe Pains ; by anointing the afflicted Parts with it 


grow, either by anointing the Head with it or the Teeth 


M ACT. 


The Liquorice muſt be bruiſed and 
cut and pounded in a Marble or Gn Min g the Herby 
whole mixed with ſeven or eight Pounds of Felt f. on 
or as much as is wanted to make a Paſte . then 1 
Matter in Digeſtion, in a Pot covered for 2488 ay 
which elapſed, you'll boil it over a ſlow Fire to th * 
ſumption of almoſt all the Humidity & the ri 
ſtraining it afterwards with a ſtrong Expreſſion, a yh 
ing left the Unguent to depurate of its Fxces : A 
will precipitate at the Bottom, you'll keep it for Vt: = 
Virtues. — This Unguent is proper for the Infla I 
tions, to reſolve Tumours, which proceed from at An 
tle Blood, and for the Heats of Venus, by ancintin 1 
afflicted Parts with it; it can alſo be applied on 8 * 
cers of the Breaſt. | | e Cum. 

Unguentum ex Gayaco, Mercati. R Ramen; 
Ih 6. Cucumeris agreſtis, Fumariæ, Perbaſei, _— 
Olei Veteris & Vini albi, ana tþ1. 

Pound together in a Mortar the wild Cucumbers, Fy 

: | 

glazed earthen Pot, and having mixed . N 
Raſpings of Gayac, and pouring over the * 2 
Wine and Oil, cover the Pot, and place it on hot Em- 
bers, where the Matter muſt be left three Days in Dige- 
{tion ; and the Infuſion boiled afterwards over a penile 
Fire, ſtirring it with a Spatula, to the Conſumption of 
the Wine, and having ſtrained the Matter with a ſtrong 


Gayaci, 
man, ij. 


Alth for an Unguent, 
which mult be kept for Uſe. I 8 
Virtues — This Unguent is proper to ſoften Tumours, 


and Venereal Nodoſities; to reſolve cold Humours, and 


of Althæa, of each half an Ounce, 


An Unguent to make the Hairs grow. — Take four | 
Ounces of Bear's Greaſe; an Ounce and half of Lauda. 
num ; an Ounce of Honey ; of dried Abrotanum, and 
Balſam of Peru, of each ſix Drachms ; three Drachmsof 
dried Roots of Ruſhes, and two Drachms of the Oil of 
Nutmegs ; pound together the Roots of Ruſhes, and the 
Abrotanum; and the Labdanum by itſelf; melt toge- 
gether the Bear's Greaſe, Balſam of Peru, and the Oil of 
Nutmegs, by a ſlow Fire, then mix the Powders with it, 
and laſtly the Honey, to make an Unguent, 

Virtues —This Unguent is proper to make the Hairs 
of the Comb. 
1 LINIMENTS. 
A Liniment for the Piles.— Take of the Pulp of Mil- 
lepedes, Unguentum Populeum, Oil of Eggs, of each 
an Ounce ; and half a Drachm of Extract of Opium. 

You'll pound the Millepedes alive, in a Marble or 
Stone Mortar, and ſtrain them afterwards through 2 
Sieve turned upſide down, to extract the Pulp thereof; 
then you'll mix this Pulp with the Extract of Opium, 
and incorporate the Mixture with the Unguent Popu- 
leum, and the Oil of Eggs, ſtirring the whole Mixture 
a long while together in a Mortar, to make a Lin 
ment. 8 ; | + 

Virtues.—This Liniment is proper to appeaſe the Pains 
of the Piles, being applied upon them. 1 5 
The Opium which enters this Compoſition, fixes and 

ſtops the Fermentation which cauſes the Pain, but it & 
but for a few Hours, for it often returns ſtronger than 
before; therefore I would retrench the Opium, and em. 
ploy only the other Drugs. 5 | 

Another Liniment for the Piles, —Take two Drachms 
of Flower of Sulphur, half an Ounce of Oil of Egg, 
and an Ounce of Oil of Roſes; mix theſe Drugs together 
for a Liniment, which muſt be applied on the Piles. 

Aliud Linimentum. R Salis Saturni, 3B. Oferw 
Chamomille & Roſati, Succi Umbilici veneris, ans 3: 
fiat ex arte Linimentum ad formam Nutriti „ 

Linimentum aliud. R Olei lini, Pulpe Cepe ſib th 
eribus Cote, ana 3 ij. Ceræ albe, 3B. Miſce & fiat ex arit 
Linimentum. . 


Note, That all theſe different Liniments are ver) proper 
to appeaſe the Pains of the Piles. 


Linimentum ad Herpetes. R Avxungie 
recentis, ana 3 iv. Succi lapathi acutt, 31). 


Porci, Buhri 
Olei Hyoſojam 
exp, 
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vaſt, Mer curii precipitati rubri, Vitrioli viridis, ana 
| '; Lard and Butter to boil with the Juice 
Pur the to dhe Confumption of the Juice, {train 
her on and mix with it the Oil of Seed of Hen- 
the tracted by Expreſſion, incorporating with the 
* when almoſt cold, the other Ingredients well 
del, to make a Liniment, which muſt be kept for 


Uſe. 


Irchings of the Skin. 15 131˙2 
gr re 2 binder the Face from being ſcarred by the 
| onal Por.— Take Ceruſe, and prepared Litharge of 
Gold, of each a Drachm ; the Oils of the four large cold 
Leck, of ſweet Almonds, and of Eggs, of each half 
3 a Braſs Mortar the Litharge and Ceruſe, and 
mix with it by Degrees the Oils, and about fix Drachms 
af the Waters of Plantain and of Solanum, nouriſhing 
aud agitating the: Matter, to make of it a Nutritum, 
ghich muſt be kept for Uſe, 


7irtues—This Liniment is proper to take off the Cica- 
vices, and fill up the Pits left by the Small Pox on the 
Sin; by anointing the Face, Neck, and Hands with it, 
when the Small Pox begins to dry. £1936 


erpreſi, Aque Regine Hungariz, ana 38, Maſtiches 
3 Ote Stillatitii abſinthii, 3z. © 
put the Oil of Nutmeg to melt over a little Fire, and 
when half cold, mix with it the Oil of Wormwood, the 
Waſtich reduced into a very ſubtle Powder, and the Hun- 
ary Water, to make a Liniment, which muſt be kept in 
Pot well cover d. n g 


and to ſtrengthen the Stomach, ; by applying it on the 
Region of that Viſcer ra. ho 


Linimentum ſomniferum. R Unguenti Roſati & Popu- 
l, ana Fj. Olei ſeminis Hyoſcyami expreſſi, 3 ij. de Lau- 
$ all the Ingredients together in a Mortar till they 
be well mixed, and keep the Liniment for Uſe. 
Virtues.—It is proper for the Head ach, and to pro- 
voke Sleep, by applying it on'the Forehead, and at the 
| Temples, : at 1 5 7 rar oe R : | | 
Linimentum Iſchiadicum, M. Charas. R Catellos, Tal- 
ja; viventes, ana No. i. Lumbricorum Terreſtrium, Ibj. 
Forum Lauri, Roriſmarini, Mentha, Majoranæ, La- 
vndule, Serpylli, & Hyperici, ana man. J. 2 52 
Cut the Puppies and Moles in ſmall Pieces, add the 
Earth worms to it, and put them all in a pretty large 
Veſſel, with the Bay-Leaves, the Roſemary, Mint, and 
other Herbs, pounded in a Marble or Stone-Mortar, 
pouring over the Mixture red Wine, and common Oil, 
of each three Pints; put afterwards the Matter to boil 
over a very ſlow Fire, ſtirring it from Time to Time, to 
the Conſumption of all the Humidity; then ſtrain the 
Matter with a ſtrong Expreſſion, and put to melt in 
te Colature, yellow Wax and Gooſe Greaſe, of each ten 
"4, to make a Liniment which muſt. be kept for 
Pirtues,—It has been confirmed by a vaſt Number of 
periments, that this Liniment is excellent to appeaſe 
the Pains of the Sciatica, and of all Sorts. of Rheuma- 
mms; in anointing the Parts with it before the Fire, 
tat the Liniment may penetrate better, and reiterating 
© Unction as often as the Caſe requires it. 
Po album refrigerans. R Olei Roſati, Ih B. Ceræ 
75 3J. B. 1 OV; I 1 


Cut the Wax in ſmall Pieces, and put it in a glazed 
elle] over a very {low Fire, and ſo ſoon as the Wax is 
nelted, take it off, and ſtir the Matter with a wooden 
Paula, till it be congealed, then pour ſome cold Water 
Mer it, and continue to ſtir the Mixture till the Water 
well incorporated with the Cerat, pouring afterwards 
" greater Quantity of Water upon it, and waſhing it five 
Tix Times, changing of Water each Time till it be 
dec white, and then keep it for Uſe. AN 
Gen —This Cerat is proper. to. appeaſe Heat, to 
40 Wammations, to ſoften the Acrimony of the Piles, 
1 e Groin, Breaſts, and Ring-Worms, and for Itch- 
S by rubbing the afflicted Parts with it. 
| Vol. II. 5 


4 Aluminis uſti, 3 P. Viridis Aris, Boracis, ana 3 ij. 
| 


| ' 2 
yirtues. — It is proper to cure the Itch, Ring-Worms, 


Linimentum ad arcendum vomitum. N Olei nucis Moſ- 


Virtues —Thbis Liniment is proper to ſtop Vomiting, | 


arthen Diſh, or in a Baſon with Oil of Roſes, place the 


Quantity; reiterating often the Compoſition ; ſince as 
it grows old it loſes its Virtue, eu. 
| | * | e Kani IS * 
Ceratum Polychreſtum. N Olei Olivarum, 15 j. Lithar- 
Jiri. ſubtiliſimꝭ pulverati, 3 iv. B. Ceræ novæ, 3j. P. Te- 
rebenthing Clare, Thuris, ana 3 j. Gummi Ammoniaci, 
Baellii, ana 3 vj. Galbani, Opoponacis, ana IS. Myrrbæ, 
Lapidis Calaminaris, Ariſtolochie longæ & rotunde, ana 


Y. | Vet 263; 0 
The Ariſtoloches having been pounded together ; the 
Myrrh,” Bdellium, F ilk ob S ioing. and Opo- 
ponax together; and the Litharge, and Lapis Calami- 
naris, together; put theſe two Drugs to boil together 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, ſtirring continually the 
Water with a wooden Spatula, till it has acquired the 
Confiſtence of Unguent, mixing then with it the Gums 
reduced into Powder, and the Wax, which will melt in 
It in a very ſhort Time; then take the Veſſel off the 
Fire, and when the Cerat will be half cold, mix exactly 
with it the Turpentine, and the Powders of Ariſtolochè, 
to make a Cerat, which is to be kept for Uſe. 
Virtues. — This Cerat is emollient, digeſtive, ſuppura- 
tive, and employ'd to cicatriſe Wounds, — It is cal- 
led Polycreft, becauſe it can ſerve for ſeveral Uſes, 4 
Ceratum ſeu Cataplaſma majoris Compoſitionis ad Commo- 
lionem Cerebri, vigonis. R Farine Fabarum, 3 iv. Fur- 
Juris, 3 ij. Foliorum Abſinthii, man. j. Florum Chamemeli,; 
& Meliloti, ana man. B. Anethi, Betonice, Matriſylvæ, 
ana pug. ij. Corticis Granatorum, Foliorum mali Granati, 


Myrtillorum, Roſarum Rubrarum, ana 3 bb. Seminum Aniſi, | 


& Coriandri, ana 3 i, © : ihr x61 | 
The Beans, Bran, Pomegranate's Peel, Seeds, Leaves, 
and Flowers, muſt be pounded together, and the Powder 


put in a Baſon, mixing with it about two Pounds of 


liquid Sapa, or a ſufficient Quantity thereof to incor- 
porate it, putting this Mixture to boil over a flow Fire, 


ſtirring it continually with a wooden Spatula, till it has 


acquired a ſolid Conſiſtence, adding to it, towards the 


End of the Operation, two or three Ounces of Sack- 
Wine, and mixing with it afterwards of white Wax, melt- 


ed in the Oils of Anethum, Camomile, Myrtle, and 


Roſes, of each ten Drachms; ſtirring the Mixture for 


ſome Time over the Fire, that the Drugs may unite well 
together, then putting it to cool, ſtirring it continually 


till it be but lukewarm; and mixing then with it five 
Drachms of Calamus Aromaticus well pounded, and a 
Scruple and eight Grains of Saffron, reduced alſo into 


Powder, to make a Cerat or Cataplaſm. . 
Virtues, —This Cerat is proper to ſoften the Tumours 
of the Head, to diſſipate the Pituita, and to ſtrengthen 
the Brain, by applying it on the Head. 
Ceratum Barbarum, Galeni. N Terebenthing, Cere, 
Reſinæ Pini, Bituminis Judaici, ana Ih f. Olei, 3 iv. Li- 
thargyri, 3 v. Ceruſe, Airuginis, ana 3 ij. B. Opoponacis, 


33. 6. 


The Pitches and Wax muſt be melted in the Oil and 


the Bitumen Judaicum, the Litharge, Ceruſe, Verdi- 
greaſe, and Opoponax, having been reduced into a ſub- 


tle Powder, they ſhall be mixed in the melted Matter on 
Proportion as it grows cold, to make a Cerat, which 
muſt be kept for Uſe. © 2 W 
Virtues, —This Cerat is very proper for what is called 
green Wounds, for the Scirrhe's, and the Gout ; it is de- 
terſive, emollient, reſolutive, and cicatriſes Wounds, 


Note, That there is not Oil enough in this Compoſition 

for a Cerat, therefore double or triple the Quantity 
thereof ſhould be employ'd in it; otherwiſe it is ra- 
ther a Plaiſter than a Cerat. 5 


Ceratum Diapyritis, Galem, reformatum. R Olei Ve- 
teris, Ib ij. Ceræ Citrine, 3 ij. G. . Terebenthine, Hyritis 
præparati, ana 5 in. 3j. Bituminis Judaici, Lithargyri, ana 


3 ij. P. Aluminis, 3 xv. Reſinæ, Gummi Ammoniaci, ana 
3 


J. G. Galbani, Aloes, ana 33. Aruginis. Eris, Thuris, ana 


3 v. fiat Ceratum, S. A. | 


Virtues. — This Cerat is proper for inveterate Ulcers, 
and Fiſtula's, it is deterſive, emollient, and reſolutive. 


Note, That the Flints give but very little Virtue to this 
Cerat, though it borrows its Name from them. 
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Note, That a Cerat ſhould never be made but in a ſmall | 


\ 
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PLAISTERS, 


| The antient Greeks called Plaiſters Emplaſia, of the 
Greek Verb tyre, which ſignifies to form in a Maſs, 


to wrap, to ſtop; but the modern Greeks have pro- 


nounced Emplaſtra, and the Latins have followed them. 
Plaiſter is the moſt ſolid Compoſition of all thoſe 
which are applied outwardly ; it was invented of that 
Conſiſtence, that remaining longer faſtened on the Parts 
of the Body, the Remedies it is compoſed of ſhould 
have Time enough to produce their Effects. The Drugs 
uſed to give a Body or Conſiſtence to Plaiſters, are 
moſt commonly Wax, Ron, Pitch, Gum, Greaſe, Li- 
tharge, and other . Preparations of Lead ; which being 
ſulphurous, is eaſily diſſolved in boiling with the Greaſe 
and Oils, which are Sulphurs, and gives them a hard 
Conſiſtence. TS | PETS 
 Emplaſtrum Diac haleiteos, ſeu Palmeum, ſeu de Li- 
 thargyro, N Decofti tenuiorum ramorum Palme, vel 
Quercus, Lithargyri auri preparati, Olei communts, ana 
Ib ih. Arungiæ fuille Ib ij. Chalcitidis, vel Vitrioli ad 
ERubedinem calcinati, & in portione decocti diluti 5 iv. 
You'll make a ſtrong Decoction of the tender- 
eſt Branches of Palm-tree, or of Oak; you'll ſtrain 
the Decoction, and put in a Baſon the prepared Li- 
tharge, diſſolving it with the Oil, and mixing with it 
about half of the Decoction, putting the Matter to boil, 
and ſtirring it continually with a wooden Spatula, leſt 


93 the Matter ſhould ſtick at the Bottom; after about an 


Hour of Coction, the Hog's Lard and the reſt of the 
Decoction muſt be added to it, except about ſix Ounces 
of it, in which ſhall be diſſolved the calcined Vitriol re- 
duced into a very ſubtile Powder, continuing to make 
the Matter boil till it has acquired a Conſiſtence of Cerat, 
mixing then the diſſolved Vitriol in it, and continuing 
the Coction to the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter ; take then 
the Baſon off the Fire, ſtirring the Plaiſter till it be al- 
moſt cold, and forming it afterwards into Magdaleons, 
rolling it with the Hands wetted with Water, or De- 
coction of Palm-tree. VVV 
Virtues.— This Plaiſter is good to cleanſe and dry 
Wounds and Ulcers N 


n e borrows its red Colour ſrom the Cal- 


chotar; it could be made white by ſubſtituting to the 
Colchotar, half its Weight of green Vitriol. In the 
Decoction of the Plaſter, the Litharge, which is a ra- 
rified Lead, muſt be melted in the Oil and Greaſe, to 
give it a ſolid Conſiſtence; therefore the Matter muſt 
boil pretty hard. When the Decoction is conſumed, the 


Matter has done boiling ; therefore other Decoction is 


added to it, to make an End of the Coction, but pre- 
vioully to it, the Baſon muſt be taken off the Fire, and 
left to cool a little, or the Decoction muſt be poured 
gently upon the Matter, for the watery Humidity which 
the Heat forces to riſe, being embaraſſed by the ramous 
Particles of the Oil, makes the Matter fly out with Im- 
petuoſity. If the Quantity of the Decoction preſcribed 
was not ſufficient to finiſh the Coction of the Plaiſter, 
more of it ſhould be uſed 3 but none muſt remain in the 
Plaiſter, for the watery Humidity would render the 
Operation imperfect, and hinder afterwards the Plaiſter 
from ſpreading well on Leather or Cloth; therefore if 
the Plaiſter ſhould boil till, though it was ſolid, and 
done, it would be a Mark that there remain in it yet 
ſome Part of the Decoction which muſt be quite con- 
ſumed, leaving even the Plaiſter over a little Fire for 
about half an Hour afterwards, continuing to ſtir it hard 
with the wooden Spatula, to dry it, and render it more 
emplaſtick. It is proper to make ufe for this Operation 
of a pretty large Baſon, for the Matter rarifies much in 
boiling, eſpecially towards the End of the Operation, 
becauſe being thicker then, the watery Humidity has 
leſs Iſſue to evaporate, and raiſes the Matter with Vio- 
- ence. - „ 

Emplaſtrum Diachylon Album, ſeu ſimplex. R Olei 
communis Ib i. Lithargyri auri præparati ij. Muci- 
laginum radicis allbææ, Fænugreci, & Lini, ana lh j. 

Three Ounces of Roots of Marſh-mallows newly ga- 
thered muſt be cut in ſmall Pieces, and put in a glazed 


earthen Pot with two Ounces of Fœnugreek and Lin- ſeeds, 


and having poured upon thoſe Ingredients ſix or ſeven 
Pounds of hot Water, the Matter muſt be left in Di- 
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implicis th iv. Gummi Ammoniaci, 


Manner of operating the moſt eſſential of the 
_ evaporated, I would adviſe to endeavour, as much as 


be done, if after they have been well choſen 


Manner the Gums be prepared; for nothing elſe is to he 
done, but to melt the Diachylon over a moderate Fire, 


wooden Spatula, and when the Matter is almoſt cold, 


Virtues.— This Plaiſter is emollient, proper to reſolve 
the Hardneſs of the Matrice, of the Liver, and other | 


R Mucaginum Radicis Althee, Seminis Fenugreci, & Ei. 


geſtion till the next Day, and then put to bo; 
till the Liquor becomes thick and m 
ed with Expreſſion, and mixed aft 
and Litharge in a Baſon, and the Baſon placed 9 
pretty ſtrong Fire, where the Matter muſt boil Me a 
it continually with a wooden Spatula, till it has a ring 
the Hardneſs of Plaiſter, and the whole wate . N 
dity be conſumed, which will be known at * Mo 
having done boiling ; you'll take then the Baſon of x 
Fire, and continue ſtirring till it be half col 3 * 
therefore to be formed into Magdaleons. W 
Virtues. —. This Plaiſter is proper to ſoften, to di eſt 
ripen and reſolve. elt, 


Emplaſtrum Diachylon de Gummis. 


ucilaginous, 1 


R Maſſe Diachyj 
7 Galbani, 25 2 
Sagapeni, ana 3j. : 
The common Method is to diſſolve the 
Wine, or Vinegar, over a moderate Fire, 
Diſſolution, and thicken the Colature 
Size, to the Conſiſtence of Plaiſter , 


Gums in 
to ſtrain the 
about the ſame 
but as by that 
Gums is 


poſlible, to reduce the Gums into Powder; which may 
„the 
put to dry in the Sun, or at a flow Fire, before they at 
put in the Mortar. | 2 

The Preparation of this Plaiſter is eaſy, in whatever 


and mix the Gums with it; if the Gums have been 
diſſolved, they muſt be put to melt with the Plaiſters ; 
but if they be in Powder, they are not to be mixed till 
the Plaiſter is half cold, to avoid its being lumpy, 
Virtues. — The Diachylon of the Gums is the moſt pow- 
erful of all Diachylons, to digeſt, ripen, and reſolye. 


Emplaſtrum de Galbano Crocatum. R Emplaſrum Dia- 


chyli ſimplicis, & de Meliloto, ane z iij. Cere fave 3 j 


Terebenthinæ venetæ 3 j. Galbani in Aceto diſſoluti, tra- 
jecti, & ſufficienter ſpiſſati 3 vj. 
rati 3 ĩij. 1 4H. g | 
The Wax cut in ſmall Pieces, the Plaiſters, purified | 
Galbanum, and - the Turpentine, are melted together 


over a little Fire, ſtirring the Matter continually with a 


mixing with it the Saffron in Powder, for a Plaifter, 
which muſt be formed in Magdaleons, | 


Viſcera. | ; 
_ Emplaſtrum de Mucaginibus, Textoris, reformatum. 


cuum, ana F iv. Terebenthine F itj. Refine Pini, M. 
dulle cruris Vituli vel Bovis, Butyri recentis, ana 5. 
Ceræ citrinæ 3 xx. PET; | = 


Let them boil together to the Conſumption of the 


Mucilages, ſtrain them afterwards, and make a Plaiſer. 


Virtues. — This Plaiſter is emollient, and proper to c- 


folve Tumors, and to help Suppuration. 


Emplaſtrum de Meliloto reformatum. R Florum Mel. 


loti ficcatorum Z iij. Radicis Iridis, Seminis Fenugrecd, Fr | 


liorum Abfemthii ficcatorum, Gummi Ammoniact, Myrrbe, 
ana Z j. Radicum Cyperi, Althee, Nardi Celtic, Baced- 
rum Lauri, Florum Cbamomillæ, Croci, ana 3 6. * 
Citrine, Refine, Picis alle, Sevi Hircini, ana Ib]. 40 
rebentbine clare ix. 5 

The Flowers, Herbs, Roots, Seeds and Berries, T" 


be pounded together, the Saffron by itſelf, after it hs 


been dried between two Papers; and the Gum 12 
niack and Myrrh together; mixing, afterwards, all! 
Powders together, and putting to melr in a Ba Ver 
a little Fire, the Wax, Roſin, Pitch, the Fat of 3 
with the Turpentine, and having ſtrained the 
through a Cloth, 
half cold, to make a Plaiſter, which mult be form 
into Magdaleons. | 
Virtues. — This Plaifter is emollient, reſolutive, and 
expels Wind. 

Emplaſtrum Album ſeu de Ceruſa. f: 
Olei Roſati, ana Ih iv. Aque fontane th ij. vel 9. ubtle 
The Ceruſe after it has been reduced into! 


| X down, 
Powder, by rubbing it on a Sierce turned 1105 mul 


is mixed with the Oil and Water in a Baſon, . de 


erwards with the Oil 


Croci ſubtiliime puve·- 


you'll mix the Powders in it, wien 


R Ceruſeæ Vinetes | 
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it continually with a wooden Spatula, till it has 
acquired the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter, and the Water be 


the white Wax broken in ſmall Pieces, and when the 
Plaiſter is almoſt cold, it muſt be formed into Mag- 
daleons. 


yirtues.— It is deſigned to dry the Wounds attended 


Emplaſtrum de Ceruſa uſta. 


R Ceruſæ pulveratæ & olei 
anmunis ana partes aquales. 


Oil of Olive, in a pretty large Copper Baſon, which 
ſhall be placed over a Charcoal Fire, ſmall at firſt, ſtir- 
ring continually the Matter to mix it, and increaſing the 
Fire till the Matter be very hot, pouring then upon it 
tuo or three Ounces of White-Wine Vinegar, which will 
occaſion a very conſiderable Ebullition ; the Vinegar be- 
ing conſumed, the Matter will fink down, and throw 
out a great deal of ſtinking Smoak : In that Condition 
i muſt be ſtirred for ſome Time over the Fire, then new 


+ boil by a ſtrong Fire, adding a little Vinegar to it 
om Time to Time, till it has acquired a Conſiſtence of 
Plaiſter, and a black Colour; which when half cold muſt 
de made into Magdaleons, 155 

Virtues, —This Plaiſter of burnt Ceruſe is deterſive, 
and very deſiccative, proper for Wounds, and old UL 
cers, particularly for thoſe of the Legs. 
What renders this Plaiſter black is, that the violent 
Aion of the Fire rarifies the Preparation of the Lead, 


Time it diſſolves that Metal, and mix it intimately with 
the SK | 
Enplaſtrum de Minio ſimplex. R Minis 1þjB. Ole: 
roſarum Th iy. Aque communis g. . 3 
The Minium mult be well pounded, and mixed after- 
wards in a Baton with the Oil, and about two Pints of 
Water, making the Mixture to boil very faſt over the 
Fire, and ſtirring it continually with a wooden Spatula, 
till it has acquired the Conſiſtence of a Plaiſter; and if 


ſhould be added to it. 3 ho RI 
Virtues. —The Plaiſter of Minium is deſiccative, and 
proper to cicatriſe Wounds, | | 
and uſe it then to expel the Milk from the Breaſts, by 
applying it upon them. | 
Emplaſtrum de Minio Vigonis, reformatum. R Minit 
bib. Arungiæ Porci, Sevi vervectni, & wvaccini, Olei 
Roſati, ana th B. Olei Myrtini, unguenti Populei, ana 3 iv. 
Axungie Galline 3 ij. DP Ou, 
Having mixed all theſe Ingredients together, put 
them to boi! with three Pints of common Water, to the 
Conſiſtence of Plaiſter, adding to it then two Ounces of 
Roſin, and eight Ounces of white Wax, to make of 
» whole Mixture a Plaiſter, which is to be kept for 


ſe. | 


and is uſed to cicatriſe Wounds. 3 
Enxplaſtrum de Betonica. B Foliorum virentium Be- 
ace, Lauri, Plantaginis, Apii, & Vervene reftt con- 
luſarum, ana man. 1. Refine, Picis albe, Terebenthinæ 
nee, Ceræ flave, ana Ib ii. „ 
The Plants having been gathered in their greate 
Strength and Vigour, muſt be well cleanſed and pound- 
0 in a Mortar; mean while the Roſin, white Pitch, 
ax, and Turpentine, having been melted together in 
© Baſon over the Fire, the pounded Herbs ſhall be 
mu ac together in the melted Matter, and having made 
tue Mixture boil gently for an Hour, ſtirring it often 
5 2 wooden Spatula, the Baſon muſt be taken off the 
ra and the Matter left in Digeſtion in the Cold for 
1 or four Days, which elapſed, you'll put again the 
a to boil, to the Conſumption of almoſt all the 
. ter) Humidity, ſtraining it afterwards through a Lin- 
n 8 and putting the Grounds very hot to the 
bs 5, to ſtrain it with a ſtrong Expreſſion, and having 
Rata: the Fæces which are found at the Bottom of 
i aſter when cold, you'll place it again over a little 
e to liquify it, mixing then exactly with it, with a 


be placed over the Fire, to make the Matter boil, ſtir- 


conſumed; putting then to melt in it by a flow Heat, 


with Inflammation, as Burns; it is alſo uſed to cicatriſe. 


Two or three Pounds of Ceruſe muſt be reduced into 
z ſubtile Powder, and mixed with an equal Weight of 


Vinegar added to it as before, continuing thus to make 


dients together. 


there was not Water enough to finiſh the Coction, more Laudanum, and the Gums muſt be 


melting the Wax and Roſin, of each eight Ounces, with 


Some mix eight Ounces of yellow Wax in this Plaiſter, 


_ Virtues, —This Unguent is deſiccative and reſolutive, 


wooden Spatula, Maſtich, and Olibanum, very. well 
E of each two Ounces, for a Plaiſter which muſt 
ſt for Uſe, JJ 
irtues.—The Plaiſter of Betony, is particularly uſed 
for the Wounds of the 144, A may be em- 
ploy'd likewiſe for the Wounds. of other Parts ; it is de- 

1 * cicatriſes. Le Wed | 
"laiſter of Betony, is uſed particularly for the 
Wounds of the Head, (i that Plant 18 Seba J 
but that Quality conſiſts, only in the volatile Spirits, 
which are diſſipated in the Ebullition, or loſe their Vola- 
tility in the Glutinoſity of the Plaiſter ; therefore I do 
not ſee why the Plaifter of Betony. ſhould be more pro- 
per for the Wounds of 1e Head, than for thoſe of the 
* 25 of 85 55 EA * 
-mpiaſtrum Cephalicum, aut pro commiſſura, aut ſte- 
phainzon, R Gummi Hederæ, 7 1 0 Pl 
Bene, Tablets Olibani, Tens, and z ij. Cinna- 
omi, Terebentbinæ venetæ, ana 5]. opbyllorum, & 
Nucis Maſe, ons 5. . . R 1 bf 
| The Gums and Laudanum muſt be pounded together, 
the Cloves and Nutmeg together, and the Cinnamon by 
itſelf, putting afterwards all thoſe Powders together in a 
Braſs Mortar, and incorporating them with the Turpen- 
tine, and with liquid Storax, enough to give to the 
Mixture a Conſiſtence of Plaiſter; ſtirring that Mixture 
a long while to mix and incorporate well the Ingre- 


Virtues. —This Plaiſter is excellent to ſtrengthen the 
Brain, to rarify and diſlipate the too coarſe Pituita; it 
is uſed in the Epilepſy and Lethargy, being applied on 


the Coronal Suture. 
and makes it re-aſſume its natural Colour, at the ſame 


Emplaſtrum Epilepticum A, Mynſicht. R Oleorum de 
Caſtoreo, Rutacei, Irini, ana 3 j. Radicis Pyrethei, Pe- 
onie, Seminis Pgonie, ana 31. Viſei Quercini, Scille 
præ paratæ, Ungulæ Alcis, Cranii bumani, ana 9 ij. Thuris 
Eledti, Maſtiches, Laudani, Galbani, Opoponacis, ang 3 6. 
Florum Lavendulæ, Stæcbados Arabicæ, Spice indice, ana 
pug. 1. Oleorum ſtillatitioruw Roriſmarini, & Hyſſebi, 
ucis Moſchate expreſſi, ana dj. Reſine, Ceræ, ana q. .. 
The Roots, Wood, Seeds, Flowers, Squill trochiſ- 

cated, human Cranium, the Nail of Elk raſped, the 
. pounded together; 


the Oils of Rue, of Iris, and of Caſtor, ſtirring the 
Matter with a Roller, and mixing with it, when half 
cold, the Powders, and laſtly, the Oil of Nutme 
melted, and the diſtilled Oils, to make a Plaiſter, which 
muſt be formed into Magdaleons. : 
Virtues. —This Plaiſter is proper to ſtrengthen the 
Brain, and a Preſervative againſt the Epilepſy, applied 
on the Coronal Suture. „CC 
The human Cranium and Nail of Elk, ſeem to be 
very needleſs in the Compoſition of this Plaiſter, ſince 
their volatile Particles, in which conſiſts their whole Vir- 
tues, are ſo much embaraſſed in the ramous ones of the 
Plaiſter, that it is impoſſible they could produce any 
Effect; therefore they ſhould be retrenched. 
 Emplaſirum Divinum. B Lithargyri auri præparati 
Ih j G. Olei communis Ip in. Aque fontanæ Ib ij. Cogue 
ſimul ad Emplaſtri ſpiſitudinem, deinde permiſce Lapidis 
magnetis præparati Iþ 6. Gummi Ammonigci, Galbani, Opo- 
ponacis, Bdellii, ana 3 ij. Myrrhe, Olibani, Maſticbhes, 
Viridis Aris, Ariſtolochiæ Rotundæ, ana 36. Cerg favæ 
3 viij. Terebenthing J iv. fiat ex arte Emplaſtrum. . 
Virtues.— This Plaiſter is an excellent Mondicative, 
emollient and reſolutive; it cicatriſes and ſtrengthens, 
and is uſed for all Sorts of Wounds and Ulcers, to re- 
ſolve Tumours, and for Contuſions. The Surname of 
Divinum was given to it by reaſon of its great Virtues. 
The Gums for the Preparation of this Plaiſter muſt be 
choſen as clean as poſſible, and after — Bok been put 
to dry between two Papers at a flow Heat, they ſhall 
be pounded together, pounding the Verdegreaſe and 
Ariſtolochia, each by itſelf, grinding the Load-ſtone on 
the Porphyry, to reduce it into an impalpable Powder ; 
and having mixed the 1 7055 Litharge in a Baſon with 
the Oil and Water, you'll place the Baſon over a good 
Fire, ſtirring the Matter continually till it has acquired 
a Conſiſtence of Plaiſter, throwing into it by degrees 
the Gums in Powder, the Wax cut in ſmall Pieces, and 
the Turpentine, which will be ſoon melted ; then hos 5 


take the Veſſel off the Fire, continuing to ſtir the Mat- 
ter, and when half cold, mixing with it the Verdigreaſe, 
and the Ariſtoloche in Powder, to make a Plaiſter, which 
muſt be formed into Magdaleons, which muſt be kept 
for Uſe. | | | | 
The Load-ſtone is employ'd here, with a Deſign to 
extract the Iron, which may have been left in the Wound, 
though it be not capable to produce that Effect, for the 
 Load-ſtone being embaraſſed in the thick and glutinous 
Matters which enter the Compoſition of the Plaiſter, 
thoſe Matters change the Diſpoſition of its Pores, and 
render it uſeleſs to that Reſpect; therefore if any Vir- 
tue can be attributed to it, it is that of drying; but find 
that the Magnet enters that Compoſition in too great a 
Quantity, therefore I would retrench half of it, and ſub- 
ſtitute to it three Ounces of Lapis Calaminaris. 3 
Eꝛmplaſtrum de Sulphure. R Ceræ flavæ, Refine, Picis 
navalis, ana Ih; j. Sulphuris tenuifſime triti, Olei Chamæme- 
li, ana A iv. Terebenthinæ, Radicis Ireos, Cumini, ana F J. 6. 
The Sulphur muſt be pounded by itſelf, and the Seed 
of Cummin, and Roots of Iris together ; melting toge- 
ther afterwards, over a ſlow Fire, the Wax, the Roſin, 
and the Pitch, with the Turpentine and Oil of Camo- 
mile, ſtraining the melted Matter through a Linen Cloth, 
to ſeparate the Impurities thereof, and mixing the Sul- 
put and other Powders with the Colature, to make a 
Plaiſter, which muſt be formed into Magdaleons. 


Virtues. —It reſolves the Tumours, and expels the 


Wind. 95 


Emplaſtrum Diaſulpburis. R Balſami ſulphuris Rulan- 
di, 3 ij. Ceræ, 3 B. Colophoniæ, 3 ij. Myrrha ad pondus 


= RE | 
The Wax and Colophone muſt be melted with the 
Balſam of Sulphur of Rulandus, over a little Fire, mix- 


ing with it afterwards three Ounces, ſeven Drachms of 
M,yrrh, reduced into a ſubtle Powder, and having taken. 


the Mixture on the Fire, ſtir it continually till it has ac- 
quired a Conſiſtence of Plaiſter. 8 
Virtues.— This Plaiſter is deterſive, mondicative, and 
reſolutive: It reſiſts Putrefac tion. 
Emplaſtrum Regium ad Herniam. N Picis navalis, Ib. 


Ceræ flave, Terebenthing Clare, ana 3 iv. Radicis conſoli- 


de majoris ſiccæ, Maſtiches, ana 3 ij. Labdani, 3 j. B. Hypo- 
ciſtidos, Terre Sigillatæ, ana 3 18. Nuces Cupreſſi, No. xij. 


Jia Emplaſtrum. S. A. 


Virtues. —This Plaiſter is excellent for the Ruptures, 
it ſtrengthens the Peritoneum, after the Inteſtine has been 


5 reduced into its Place, by applying it on the Place of the 


delaxation, keeping it firm by Means of a Bandage, and 
renewing it every tenth Day. %% „8 
Emplaſtrum Nigrum. N Olei Communis, Aceti, ana Ih ij. 


Lithargyri auri præparati, Ib j. Coquantur ad Conſiſten- 


tiam Emplaſtri, deinde addantur, Ceræ flava, & Picis na- 
valis, ana Ib j. Terebenthing Clare, Ib B. Plumbi uſti, 
JJC ¶VV„((.( 
The Litharge, Oil, and Vinegar; muſt be put to boil 
together over a pretty ſtrong Fire, ſtirring the Matter 
continually with a wooden Spatula, till it has acquired a 
Conſiſtence of Plaiſter, then putting to melt in it the 
Wax, Tar, and Turpentine, ſtirring. it ſtill continually ; 
and laſtly, mixing with it, when half cold, the burnt 
Lead, and Myrrh in Powder, to make a Plaiſter, which 
muſt be formed into Magdaleons. „ 
Virtuts.— This Plaiſter is proper to cure Wounds and 
Ulcers; it mondifies and cicatriſes. bs nodes 
 Emplaſtrum ſeu Cataplaſma de Baccis lauri. R Bacca- 
rum lauri, 3 ij. Maſtiches, Thuris, Myrrhea, ana 3 j. Ra- 
dicis Cyperi & Coſti, ana 3 PS. Mellis deſpumati, g.. 
The Berries and Roots muſt be pounded together, the 
Myrrh and Frankincenſe together, and the Maſtich by 
itſelf, mixing afterwards all thoſe Powders together, and 


incorporating them with a Pound and a half of ſkimm'd | 


Honey, boiled to the Conſiſtence of Opiate, to make a 
Plaiſter, or rather Pultice, or Electuary. 

Virtues.— It is proper for the windy Colick, for the 
Hydropſy, and for the Pains of the Womb, and-of the 


Inteſtines; by.being applied hot on the lower Abdomen. 


Emplaſtrum de Spermate Ceti. A. Mynſicht. R Cere 
albæ, 3 iv. Spermetis Ceti, 3 ij. Galbani in aceto diſſoluti, 
trajecti, & cotti, 5j. 


The white Wax cut in ſmall Pieces, with the purified 


Galbanum, muſt be melted in a glazed earthen Porringer, 


over a little Fire, mixing with it afterwards 


Coquantur ſimul ad Emplaſtri ſpiſſitudine 


Enmplaſtrum Stipticum Crollii, 


cicatriſes, and reſolves; 
reſiſts the Malignity. 


hot likewiſe, pounded together, 


Enmplaſtrum aliud pro dentium dolore. 


' The Roſes, Nuts of Cypreſs, 


PHARMACT. 


Ceti, to make a Plaiſter, which muſt | the Sperma 
Virtues. — The Plaiſter of 5 for Ute, 

Fury of the Milk of Women newly "Fmt rem the 
ders it from knotting in the Breaſts, and diſſol ve: It hin- 
knotted, it is alſo emollient, and relolves the ſ nnen 
Tumours. | ene ICrophulons 

Emplaſtrum de Spermate Ranarum. 
narum, Olei de ky Ranarum, Cer e ee . 


2 e eee e aſe tenuilſin; 
verati, ana Ih ij. Vitrioli albi, pode ot 74 
b . 


m, . 
re albe, 5 iij. Maſtiches, Thuris, ana Z 99 Ce- 


Put the Spawn of Frogs, new] . Ee il. 
with che Oil of Frey of ods, the Sau 5 1 
and Allum, all three in Powders; make cb ht 
boil over a moderate Fire to the Conſiſtence of Plain. 
putting then the Wax to melt in it; and mix; te, 
the Matter, when half cold, the Maſtich and F S with 
cenſe reduced into a ſubtle Powder; and laſt] — 
1 in about half an Ounce of Seren of Fg 

orming afterwards the Plaiſter into 85 
hog "S 77 2 Ee into Magdaleons to he 

Virtues.— This Plaiſter is proper for Woun 
with Inflammation; it ſoftens the Acrimon 
mours, and dries them; it is uſed for th 


the Eyes. 


ds attended 
yY of the Hu- 
e Wounds of 
b rejormatum, N Li, 
Ori preparati, Ib j. 6. Lapidis e bs 5 4 
rum Lint, Olivarum, ana 15 j. B. Laurini, th j Dan, 
radicis Ariſtolochiæ, g. ſ. Coquantur ex arte ad Emplaſiri 
Hllſitudinem, deinde adde, Ceræ flavæ, Colophonie, ana ih 
Terebenthinæ, Vernicis, ana Ih GS. Opoponacis, dea 


Galbani, Bdellii, Ammoniaci, ana F in di 17 
ee g ; J. Lapidis Hemat 
3 JJ. B. Olibani, Myrrbæ, Aloes, Succini, Ariftoluthie "ig 


ge, & rotunde, ana 31\.f. Mumiæ, Hanguinis Draron; 
Ti erræ Sigillatæ, Vitrioli albi, Camphorg, 25 3j. Tln 
Antimonii, 3 B. fiat Emplaſtrum, F. A. 


As the Camphire is very volatile, it muſt not be mixed 


till the Plaiſter is almoſt cold. #0 | 
Virtues, —This Plaiſter is proper for Wounds made with 
a ſmall Sword, for Prickings, and Bites, and for all 
other Wounds and Ulcers ; it digeſts, ripens, mondifies, 
©. ſtrengthens the Nerves, and 
Emplaſtrum de Villa magna ad Equini pedis Punfin- 
nem. K Ceræ flauæ, Gummi Elemi, Refine, Terebenthi- 
ne, ana Ib B. Petrolzi, 3 j. B. Radicis Ariſto ocbig, Lon- 
ge, Kolundæ, Conſolidæ majoris, Sanguinis Draconis, Cin- 
nabaris, ana 3 iv. „ 
| The Roots muſt be pounded together, and the Dra- 
gon's Blood by itſelf, putting the Wax, Gum Elemi, 
Roſin, and Turpentine, to melt with the Oil of Petro- 
leum, and ſtraining the melted Matter through a Linen 
Cloth to ſeparate the Impurities thereof ; and mixing 
with it, when half cold, the Roots, and Dragon's Blood 
in Powder, and laſtly the Cinnabar ground, to make a 


Plaiſter, which muſt be formed into Magdaleons. 


- - Virtues —This Plaiſter is excellent to cure a Prick in a 


Horſe's Foot, by introducing ſome of it melted into the 
Wound, and covering it over with a Plaiſter: It is allo 
very good for Wounds, and the Venereal Ulcers; It 


cleanſes and cicatriſes. 


Emplaſtrum ad dolores dentium. R Gummi Tacamabate, 


Elemi, Maſtiches, ana 3 ij. Opii Fi, 

The Maſtich and Gum Tagamahaca having been 
pounded together, muſt be put with the Opium and 
Gum Elemi, in a hot Mortar, and with a Peſtle, made 
hard enough and long 
enough to mix well the Ingredients, and form Aa lol 
Maſs, which may be made immediately into ſmall Plat- 
ſters on black Silk, with a hot Spatula. 

Virtues.— This Plaiſter appeaſes the Pain of the Teeth, 
and ſtops the Fluxions ; it is uſed for the Megrim, and 
other Pains of the Head, by being applied at the Tem- 
ples on the Artery. 


R Nucumcu- 
preſſi, Roſarum Rubrarum, Maſtiches, Terr Seilen © 

pit, 3 j. Ceræ flave, 3 iv. B, Terebenthine, 3 b. Co 5 
nie, Picis navalis, ana 3 ij. Oleorum Papaverts di⁰ © 


er 14 Sed of og 
3 


| itſelf. and th 
muſt 3 together, the Maſtich by itſel, cho 


. 832 |_" re , — * 


by itſelf, incorporating afterwards thoſe 


:ollata | 
ate a the other Drugs, off the Fire, to form a 


: ich muſt be kept for Uſe. _ | 
5 „ — his Phiſter operates like the firſt, by ſtop- 
.. d moderating the Fluxion, which is determined 
pg _ the Teeth ; but as theſe Sorts of Remedies pro- 
of o Evacuation, they do not hinder the Pain from re- 
cure ſometimes, with a greater Violence than before; 
—_ the beſt Plaiſters that can be uſed for the Flux- 
— fall on the Teeth, are Bliſters. 
_ laſtrum Andreæ d Cruce. R Refine, Ib ij. Gummi 
Flemi, 5 iv. Terebenthinæ Venetæ, Olei Laurini, ana 3; ij. 

All the Drugs muſt be melted together, and ſtrained 
\frerwards through a Linen Cloth, to form a Plaiſter 
which muſt be Kept for Uſe, Gs 

Virtues.— This Plaiſter is uſed for the Wounds of the 
Breaſt and of the other Parts; it cleanſes, agglutinates, 
and conſolidates 3 is proper for Contuſions, Fractures, 
«nd Dillocations. ' | 5 

laftrum Gummi Elemi. N Gummi Elemi in fruſta 
Giſefti, z iv. Cere flavæ, z ij. Terebenthinæ, 3 j. 6. Colo- 
pbonie, Ariſtolochiæ longæ, & Rotunde, ana 3 j. 

The Roots muſt be well pounded together, and the 
Gam Elemi, Colophon, and Turpentine having been 
netted together, the melted Matter muſt be ſtrained 
-hrough a Cloth, and the Powder mixed exactly with it 
to form a Plaiſter. 25 5 

Virtues.— This Plaiſter is proper to cleanſe and cica- 
iſe Wounds and Ulcers ; to reſolve and ſtrengthen. 


riderum, 3 j. Picis albæ, Ceræ Citrine & Terebentbinæ, 


N Burgundy Pitch, Wax, and Turpentine, muſt be 
melted together, mixing afterwards the Spaniſh Flies with 
it, after they have been reduced into a Powder, to form 
a Plaiſter, | 1 5 

This Preparation for Bliſters is very 


which when mixed with Diachylon, or any other Plaiſter, 
a the very Time a Bliſter is wanted, produce the ſame 
Effect, as if mixed with this Plaiſter, which is a Prepa- 
ration appropriated to it. e 
Euplaſtrum de Abfinthio. R Foliorum Abſinthii vulga- 
ri, 36, Menthe, Majoranæ, ana 3̃ iij. Roſarum Rubra- 
rum, Zingiberis, Nucis Moſchate, Caryophyllorum, Cinna- 
noni, Thuris, Aloes, Benzoini, ana 3 ij. Seminum quatuor 
Caliderum majorum, 3 iv. Olei de Abſinthio, 31v. Cere 
The Plants muſt be gather'd in their Vigour, put to 
dry between two Papers, and pounded with the Roſes, 
Ginger, Nutmeg, . Cloves, Cinnamon, and four great 
hot Seeds; the Aloes, Myrrh, and Benzoin, muſt alſo 
be pounded together; and the Wax having been melted 
in the Oil ata Now Fire, the Powders muſt be mixed with 
JJ ae phages 
Vinues.— This Plaiſter is proper for the Weakneſs, 
and Crudities of the Stomach, to expel Wind, and to 
ſtrengthen the Matrice. © © © „ 
 Emploſtrum de Sapone. 
rya, 15 B. Saponis, 8 v. ws 1 
The Plaiſter of Ceruſe, and the Soap muſt be melted 
together in an earthen Diſh, over a little Fire; and the 


R Maſſe Emplaſri de Ce 


* 


be kept for Uſe. 1 
Virtues.— This Plaiſter is proper to reſolve Tumours, 
and to ſtrengthen the Matrice, applied on the Navel, to 
provoke the Menſes, and is alſo uſed for Childblains. 
Enplaſtrum pro Matrice. R Gummi Galbani, Z iv. Ta- 
(mabace, Ceræ Citrine, ana 3 iij. Terebenthine, Myrrbæ 
Ele, ana 3 ij. Afſe fetide, 3 j. Pinguedinis in Ciftide Caſto- 
el contentæ, Oleorum ſtillatitiorum Rutæ & Succini, ana 3j. 
The Galbanum and Aſſa Fœtida muſt be diſſolved in 


Vine 


Matter, when cold, muſt be rolled into Magdaleons, to 


gar, over a little Fire, the Diſſolution ſtrained with 
a ong Expreſſion, and the Humidity thereof put to 
N aporate to the Conſiſtence of Plaiſter; then the Myrrh, 
and Tacamahaca having been reduced into a ſubtle Pow- 
er, and the Wax and purified Gums melted with the 


urpentine, the Powders muſt be incorporated with the 


Ws when half cold, together with the Caſtor, and 
, the diſtilled Oils, to form a Plaiſter, which muſt 
| kept for Uſe. EIS 9h 5 PHY 
es. — This Plaiſter is proper to ſoften the Hard- 
Vor, II. | 


x o 


PHARMACY. 


the Suffocations, 


muſt be mixed with it, 


Aͤbſceſſes, and the ſcrophulous Tumours. 
* Emploftrum Veficatorium, ſeu Epiſpaſticum. R Cantha- 


needleſs, fince | 
the Virtue thereof conſiſts wholly in the Spaniſp Flies; 


to prevent the Vapours which cauſe 
and to provoke the Menſes, applied on 


neſſes of the Matrice, 


avel. 
laſtrum Apoſtolicum, Nic. Alexandrini. N Olei ve- 
J. Lithargyri auri præparati, Ib 8. Ceræ flave, © 
Colophonie, ana & ij. Propoleas, Viſei Quercini, ana 33. 
Gummi Ammoniaci, Lapidis Calaminaris, ana 3 vj. Maſti- 
ches, Thuris, Mumiæ, ana 3 fs. Terebenthing, Badellii, 
Calbani, Opoponacis, Myrrha, Sarcocolle, Aris uſti, 
AEruginis, Calcis vive, Bictamni Cretici, Ariſtolochiæ ro- 
tunde, ana z iij. | 
The, Miſletoe, Ariſtoloch, and Dictamnum, muſt be 
pounded together; the Quicklime, and Verdigreaſe to- 
gether ; the Sarcocolla, Myrrh, Mumia, Frankincenſe, 
Bdellium, Maſtich, Opoponax, and Galbanum together; 
and the Litharge, and burnt Copper, having been well 
pounded, muſt be mixed in a Baſon, with the Oil, and 
about two Pints of Water, and that Mixture put to boil 
over the Fire, ſtirring it continually with a wooden Spa- 
tula, till it has acquired a Conſiſtence of Plaiſter, and the 
Water be conſumed; then the Wax muſt be put to melt 
in it, and the Gums in Powder incorporated with it; 
and when the Plaiſter is half cold, the other Powders 


after which it muſt be formed in- 


eN 
E 
teris, 


to Magdaleons. | | 
Virtues.— his Plaiſter is eſteemed proper to extract 
the Venom of venomous Beaſts, as of 'a mad Dog, by 
Suppuration, it is alſo very good for Boils, Carbuncles, 
The Verdigreaſe could ſuffice in this Compoſition, 
without employing burnt Copper, which cannot be redu- 
ced into Powder but with the greateſt Difficulty : They 
are the ſame Matters, differing only among themſelves 
in that the Verdigreaſe is a rarified Copper, and impreg- 

nated with ſome of the acid or tartarous Salts of the 

Grape, whereas the burnt Copper is the pure Metal. — 

Yellow Wax may be ſubſtituted to the Propolis. 
Emplaſtrum Alexandri ex Allis. R Ceræ flave, i * 
Arugiæ Porcine recentis, Adipis Anſeris, ana 3 v. Tere- 

benthine, 3 iv. Spicarum Allii mundatarum, 3 iii. ſs. Styra- 
cis, Bdellii, Aoes, ana z iij. Eupborbii, 3 j. is. Croci, 3 fs. 


Maſticbhes, Thuris, ana 3 j. ſs. 


The Wax and Greaſe having been melted together, 
the Cloves of Garlick cut ſmall and bruiſed, muſt be 
mixed with it, leaving the Matter in Digeſtion for twen- 
ty-four Hours; mean while the Storax, Bdellium, Aloes, 
Euphorbium, Maſtich, and Frankincenſe, ſhall be pound« 
ed together; and the Saffron by itſelf, after it has been 
dried between two Papers. e — 
The next Day the digeſted Matter, i. e. the Greaſe 
and Garlick, having been boiled to the Conſumption of 
almoſt all the Humidity, muſt be ſtrained with Expreſ— 
ſion, mixing afterwards with it the Turpentine, and 
Powders, to form of the whole a Plaiſter. : | 
Virtues.— This Plaiſter is proper to ſtrengthen the Sto» 
mach, and the Inteſtines, to rarify the coarſe Pituita, 
and to hinder the Progreſs of the Hydropſy, when it 
. 5 5 = 
3 de Althea Compoſitum. N Ceræ flave, 1b j. 
Radicis Althææ pulverate, Ib j. Maſſæ Emplaſtri Diachy- 
lonis cum Gummis, 3 ij. Oleorum Chamomillæ, Liliorum, 
Anethi, ana 3 ij. Roſati, Pinguedinis Anatis, ana 3 J. 
The Roots of Althæa or Marſh-mallows, after they 
have been well dried in the Sun, muſt be reduced into 
a ſubtle Powder; the Diachylon of the Gums, Wax and 


Greaſe of Duck melted together, over a little Fire, with | 


the Oil; then the Mixture is taken off the Fire; and 
when half cold, the Powder of Althæa is mixed with it, 
to form a Plaiſter which muſt be kept for UſGGGQ. 
Virtues.— The Plaiſter of Marſh-mallows, is emollient, 
and reſolutive; it moderates and appeaſes the Pains of the 
eee eee _ — 
Emplaſtrum febrifugum. N Spicarum allii mundatarum, 
3 ij. Araneas viventes, No. xxx. Bituminis Judaici, Salis 
Armoniaci, Refine, Ceræ, Terebentbinæ, ana 3 j. is. Olei 
Spicæ, & Maſtichini, ana 3 j. Capburæ, 3 ij. 
The Bitumen Judaicum, and Sal-Armoniack, muſt be 
reduced into a ſubtle Powder ; the Cloves of Garlick, 
cut in ſmall Pieces, and bruiſed in a Mortar with the Spi- 
ders, mixing them afterwards with the Wax, Roſin, and 
Turpentine, which have been melted with the Oil of 
Maſtich; that Mixture "muſt be kept thus melted on 
10 | hot 
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hot Embers for five or fix Hours, ſtirring the Matter 
from Time to Time, ſtraining it afterwards with a ſtrong 
Expreſſion, and mixing the Powders with the Colature, 
and laſtly the Camphire diſſolved in Oil of Aſpic, to 
form a Plaiſter, which muſt be kept well wrapped, left 
Part of its volatile Subſtance in which conſiſts its Virtue, 
ſhould be diſſipated. 
Virtues. —This Plaiſter is proper to expel the inter- 
mittent Fevers, being applied round the Wriſt in the 
Time of the Paroxyſm. . 
This Plaiſter operates like ſeveral other Amulets or 
Remedies, applied at the Neck or Arm of the Febrici- 
tants; the volatile Particles thoſe Sorts of Remedies are 
full of, can penetrate through the Pores into the Humours, 
and rectify them by diſſolving the Obſtructions made in 
them; but we muſt not imagine that thoſe Remedies 


are infallible ; and one muſt have been ſufficiently purged ' 


before he uſes them. | 
Emplaſtrum Bafilicum majus. R Cere albe, Refine 


Pini, Sevi vaccini, Picis Nigre, & Burgundiæ, Tere- 


benthine, Thuris, Myrrhe, ana 3 j. Olei communis, 9. /. 
The Myrrh muſt be reduced into a ſubtile Powder, 
and having put all the other Drugs to melt with about 
an Ounce « 


make a Plaiſter, which muſt be kept for Uſe. 

Vi.irtues.— This Plaiſter helps Suppuration, agglutinates 
Wounds and cures them. 5 | 
Emplaſtirum Tetrapharmacum, ſeu Baſilicum minus, Ga- 
leni. R Picis Nigra Reſinæ, Cera, Adipis vaccini, 


4 


All the Drugs muſt be melted together, and the melt- 


ed Matter ſtrained to ſeparate it from its Impurities; and 
the Colature when almoſt cold, formed into Magdaleons 


to be kept for Uſe. : i | 


Virtues. —It is proper to procure a Suppuration, and 


to renew the Fleſh  _ | 1 86 | 
Emplaſtrum de Fuligine. R Saponis veneti 3 iv. Butyri 
recentis, Terebenthinæ, Fermenti, ana 5 ij. Fuliginis Ca- 
mini 3j B. Salis communis 3j Mellis roſati 3 vi. Theriace 


Andromachi, Mithridatii, ana 5 B. Vitellos ovarum, No. 


„ - 


| The Suet, Salt and Saffron, muſt be pounded each 
by itſelf, and the Butter, Soap, and Turpentine having 
been melted together, the Powders, Levain, Treacle, 


_ Mithridate, Honey of Roſes, muſt be mixed with it off 


the Fire; incorporating well all thoſe Drugs together 


y ſtirring it a long while with a Biſtorter, and keeping 
afterwards that Plaiſter in a Pot well covered. 5 
Vuirtues.— This Plaiſter is very proper to ripen the 
peſtilential Buboes, the Anthrax, Carbuncles, and to 
extract the Venom from then 
This Compoſhtion is rather a Pultice than a Plaiſter; 
the Honey of Roſes, which is aſtringent, does not ſeem 
to me very proper for it; therefore I would ſubſtitute 
do it either the Honey of Violets, or common Honey. 
 Emplaſtrum quatuor gummium. R Gummi Ammoniaci, 
Sagapeni, Galbani, Opoponacis, ana Ih. Colophonig Th, 
Ihe Gums mult be diſſolved. in Vinegar over a little 


Fire, the Diſſolution ſtrained; through à Flannel with a 


hard Expreſſion, and put to thicken. to a ſolid Conſiſt- 
ence; mixing afterwards. with it the Colophon, to make 


«4 „ 


reſolutive. 4 eee 5 
Emplaſtrum Stypticum A. Mynſicbt. R Colophoniæ, 
Terebenthinæ, and th, Gere, Citrine Ib j. Cruſtæ Panis 
Toſte, & in aceto maceratæ S iv. Olei nucis Moſchatæ ex- 
preſſi 3 lij. Maſtithes, Sandaracæ, Olibani, ana 5.1ja Terræ 
Sigillatæ, Boli Armene, Menthe Criſpe, Abſinthii, ana 3 j. 
Calami Aromatici, Caryophyllerum, ana 3 ſs, Balauſtiorum, 
Roſarum rubrarum, Nucum cupreſſi, Corticis granatorum, 
Callarum, Sanguinis Draconis, ana 3 i. 

The Maſtich, Olibanum, Sandarach, and Dragon's 
Blood muſt be pounded tagether; and having put the 
Cruſt of Bread toaſted to ſteep about an Hour in Vine- 
gar, and dried it, you'll pound with it the Terra 
Sigillata and the Bol; pounding afterwards together the 
Mint, Wormwood, Calamus Aromaticus, Cloves, Roſes, 


Cy pres- Nuts, Galls, Pomegranate- peel, and Balauſtia; 


then you'll put to melt over a very flow. Fire the Wax, 


Colophone, Oil of Nutmegs, with. the Turpentine, and 


it ſtops Vomiting, ſtrengthens the Stomach 


while the Mixture, and the Plaiſter will be don 
common Oil, the melted Matter muſt be 
ſtrained, and the Myrrh mixed with the Coſature to 


PHARMACT 


Uſe. . | | 
Virtues.— This Plaifter is employed for 
teria and other Looſeneſs, and a the ch Mole. 
upon it, a on the lower Abdomen, _ applied 
Emplaſtrum ad Ganglia M. Cbaras. 5 
niaci, Galbani, e e Sagapeni, Were 
Fiij. Olei Laurinj Fj. Sapburis vivi, Vini, e 0 
Salis Armoniaci, ana 3 is. Euphorbii x ij. | Romani 
The Gums Ammoniack, Galbanum, Opopon 
Sagapenum, mult be diſſolved in Vinegar, 2 F 8 and 
ſolution having been ſtrained with a hard Ex Dir 
the Humidity, thereof mult be evaporated, till 4 1 
duced to the Conſiſtence of Plaiſter ; mean While v5 , 
pound together the Myrrh and Euphorbium, the g 
by itſelf ; and the Roman Vitriol and Sal armon; * 
gether, mixing aſterwards all thoſe Powders . ah 
rating with the Gums liquified over a very low F. 2 
Oil of Bays, and afterwards the Powders, ſtirring * 


e. 


Virtues.— This Plaiſter is penetrating, attenuatin 


emollient, and reſolutive, proper for the 


ga is calculated for the 
both of Apothecaries, and of Perſons in 8 
who living at a great Diſtance from any City Tow? | 
or Borough, cannot poſſibly have Recourfe to an 
Apothecary's Shop ſo ſoon as they want it; J have 
| Gen here a great Number of Preſcriptions for the 
_ Compoſition of Remedics for all Sorts of Maladies, in 
Engliſh, and explained them in fo clear and conciſe 
a Manner, that every one may be his own Apothe- 
cary in Caſe of Neceſſity. © 


Note, alſo, That FIl conclude this Treatiſe by a conciſe 


EI of the different Characters uſed in it, 
and by all Phyſicians, to mark the different Weights 


and Meaſures of the Drugs which enter each Compo- 


ſition; and by a Deſcription. of the different Veſſels, 
and other Utenſils uſed in Pharmacy. . 


The Weights uſed in Pharmacy, are, the Pound, Half- 
PU. Quarter of a Pound, Qunce, Drachm, Scrugle, and 
rain, | oy: | 
The PouNng,. in Medicine, is of twelve Ounces, de- 
figned by this Character 1b j.— The Half-pownd by this 
Ih ,—And the Pound and Half by this Ibj. ls 
The QuaRTER of 4 Pound, is of three Ounces, for- 
merly deſigned by this Character 4tar j. which is at pre- 
ſent, out of Uſe, ſince we mark a Quarter of Pound by 


Ounces, thus 3; ij. 


- The Ounces, in Medicine, is the twelfth Part of 2 
Pound, marked, thus Zj. The half Ounce thus, 3 f. 


and the Ounce and Half thus 3 j 6. which Ounce b 


compoſed. of eight Drachms. _ 


The Dx acnm, which is the eighth Part of an Ounce, 
is deſigned. by this Character 3, which is as a 3 in Arith- 


metick, becauſe it is compoſed of three Scruples: The 


Half-drachm is marked thus 3; ſs. and the Drachm and 


Half thus 3j fs. —The Drachm is alſo called a Gros, 0! 
the Weight of a golden Crown, 
The ScxvPLE, is the third Part of a Drachm, de- 


ſigned by this Character 9 j. and is compoſed of twenty 


four Grains: The Half-ſcruple is marked thus If. and 


the Scruple and Half thus 3] ſs. 5 | 

The Grain, as . vir TRY Part of the Scruple, 
deſigned by gr. j. or gu. i.— One ſhould make uſe in 
Pharmacy of the Grains of Braſs, which are uſed in 
Commerce, and not of thoſe of Corn, which being me 
commonly of a. different Bigneſs, one could never 


ſure of the Wejght.. 


Note, That there are in Pharmacy, as in the Conpers 
Meaſures for liquid, and Meaſures for the drie 
gredients. „ | | n 
The Mz AsuR Es for Liquids here in England, ate : 

Pint, conſiſting of twelve Ounces ; the Half-p 8 

lifting * ſix Ounces ; the Quarter, of three Ounces al 


int, con- 


fe | | 
mon, vans, cis oF {RCLIVEs; ad de ple 


and for the King's Evil. 
Note, That as this Pharmac 
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quarter, of an Ounce and Half; but which are another Matter; though/it is to be fete d Ie Buthicieh 
f ſt peer monly- marked in the Preſcriptions by Pound, of the Lead mit 1 FEY th 
mo | 


| ing with thoſe Cotripeſitiois ould Alter 
chus Ib j. for a Pint : Half a Pound, thus Th fs. for half their Quality, S With np cu Alte 


vint: A Pound and Haif, thus Tbifs. for a Pint and = Glaſs and Ctyſtal, Are the Phet Matters, and moſt 
Half: Three Ounces, thus Zin. for a Quartern, an . can be employed for Veſſels of Pharmacy 
Ounce and Half, thus 5 fs. for a Half quartern. And | 
laftly, an Ounce, thus 5j; or half an Ounce, thus Fis. a Tranſparency which ſhews the Drugs contained in 
The Meaſures for dry Ingredients, viz. Wood, Herbs, 


chem, without being neceſſary to open them; the Small- 
Fruits, and Seeds, are the Bundle, the Handful, and the | 


neſs of their Pores hindering the DiMMpation of. the ſubtil 
Pinch. e Lops of the Remedies. But the Fragility of theſe 
The BUNDLE, 15 what an Arm foulded round-wiſe Veſſels are the Cauſe that they are not ſo commonly 
can contain, marked thus fuſe. ]. „„ es... (EUs oh by | «Kong 
The HanDFUL, is as much as a Hand can hold, There are Glaſs Veſſels fot Powders, which are ob- 
d&ſfigned by — „ long or oval Pots faſtened on Feet like thoſe of drinkin 
The Piven, & as much as three F ingers can hold, Glaſſes, in which are kept the compoſed Powders anc 
lige thus Pup. i. 0 thus p. j. Troches. Bottles are made of all Faſhions, and Size: 
The Meaſure of Fruits and of ſeveral Animals, 1s to keep the Spirituous Waters, Tinctüres, Elixirs, 2 
made by Number, deſigned thus No. or by Pairs, de- fences, and Spirits : And Pots to keep ſeveral chymica 
— Preparations, as Precipitates, Sublimates, and antimo- 
When we find in Preſcriptions ana, or az, we muſt nial Preparations, TR + 9 
ſtand of each, or a8 much of one as of the other. The Jugs are moſt commonly of Farth, or of Stone, 
By 4. / muſt be underſtood a ſufficient Quantity, or and ſerve for the Infulions of the Oils. 
Inch as is neceſſary. e r The Boxes muſt be made of Wood leſs ſubject to 
By J 4. or ex arte, muſt be underſtood according iv Worms, of what Form one pleaſes; though they be 
the Rules of Art. 


. I moſt commonly ſquare : They are uſed to keep the 
By E. A. muſt be underſtood Balneum Maris. 


ſimple Drugs, as the Senna, Agarick, and Rhubarb. 
By B. J. muſt be underſtood Balneum Vaporis, or va- 


We 2, Bell-meral,, with their Peſtles proportioned to them; 
The Veſſels uſed for the Coctions of the Compoſitions, Mortars of Braſs, Pewter, Lead, and Glaſs; with their 
in Pharmacy, are Copper Baſons, ſimple or tinned, large Peſtles of the ſame Matter: Mortars of Marble and 


Cauldrons, Frying-pans, Skillets, Iron Pots, Copper Pots, Stone, with their wooden Peſtles: Porphyries, with their 
tinned, Pewter Bo ons, Earthen or Stone Pans, Earthen t 


Bes, Earthen Porringers, Earthen Pots, Glaſs, and naces; Tongs, Funnels, Siringes, Spatula's, Biſterters, 
2 Cururbites, Copper Cucurbites tinned lofide, with Raſps, Spoons, &c. P. * 
their Refrigeratories, Crucibles, c. — One muſt as much he Mortars of Be 


zs poſſible employ Earthen or Glaſs Veſſels for the Pre- great ſerve to make almoſt all the Powders, to malax 
arations which are to be taken inwardly ; becauſe nei- | ſ 
ther Farth nor Glaſs communicates any Impreſſion to Quickſilver ; their Peſtles are of Iron; and as for the 
the Drugs, and Copper can do it; but as Glaſs and very large Mortars, it is neceſſary to have Peſtles pro- 
Farben Veſſels are moſt commonly ſmall, and break P 
ekily at the Fire; and the earthen ones are very often fo 
penetrated by the Liquors, one 3 7 Copper Veſſels a Bow faſtened to the Cieling, to eaſe the Artiſt. 
tinned, without any Fear that the Metal will communi- The ſmall Mortars of the ſame Matter are of a di- 
ate itſelf to che Drugs, becauſe Tin does not rarify itſelf ferent Bigneſs and Capacity, and ſerve; the one to reduce 
ſs eaſily as Copper. It muſt be oblerved beſides, that into Powder a ſmall Quantity of Drugs eaſily pounded, 
ifeven a Copper Baſon was not tinned, it will communi- and the others to diſſolve the Compoſitions which are to 
cate neither Stnell nor Taſte to the Liquors boiled in it, enter Potions, Clyſters, Colyrs, and Injections: There 
rovided Care be taken to pour them into an earthen are alſo ſmall Mortars made of Silver, Pewter; and Braſs, 
bene as ſoon as. the Baſon is taken off the Fire; for uſed alſo for the ſame Purpoſes. „ 
while it is on the Fire the igneous Particles which pene- The leaden Mortars, are uſed to 
trate the Copper raiſe the Liquor in ſuch a Manner, that | 
it binders it from touching the Bottom of the Baſon, ments, where it is wanted that the Metal ſhould com- 
and conſequently from taking the Smell of Braſs, as [ municate its Impreſſion, Ain 746671 
dave obſerved in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtfſr. Iron Mortars are great and ſmall; the great ones ſerve 
The Veſſels employed for the Infuſions, and to keep to reduce into Powder ſeveral Ingredients which enter the 
the gallenical Compoſitions, are Pots of Gold, Silver, Remedies applied outwardly : The ſmall ones are em- 
Pewter, Lead, Earth, Stone, glazed earthen Ware, ploy” | 
Clas, Cryſtal, Bottles, Jugs, and Boxes. into.them, fc, © F 1 
Gold, Silver and Pewter are the moſt proper Metals The Mortars of Marble are great and ſmall; and 
kr the Fabrication of the Veſſels. which are to ſerve for great ones ſerve to pound the Almonds, Nuts, Seed, Se. 
the Infuſions; and. to preſerve the Remedies ;- but as they 


can be penettated by ſeveral Salts, and molt of the Spi- bruiſe the Plants, the Juice thereof is alſo to be extracted. 
ms of the Mixtures, they may communicate N ok The ſmall ones ſerve to pound the Almonds, and the 
lopreſſion to the Veſſets put in them, therefore I would Cold Seeds to make the Emulſions. | 
eter Glaſs and Earthen-ware in that Occaſion, to 
tile Metals :* Stone, for Example, is the moſt proper 

nal for thoſe Veſſels ;! for beſides that it is always the corroſive Powders ; as to pound red Precipitate, to 


make the Unguent 


- 


2 . 


| ee it is the leſs porous, and the moſt proper mix crude Mercury with corroſive Sublimate, to make 


w kinder the Diffipation which could happen of the the Mercurius Dulcis: Mortars of Marble and Glaſs can 
ludtile Parts of the Remedies z. but as the Stone is not ſerve for the ſame Uſes, 


Fins in all Countries, and- the Difference of the The Porphyries and Sea-Shells ate uſed 0 Rea ARE 8 


darch caufes here no conſiderable Prejudice, one may uſe an impalpable Powder the hardeſt Drugs, as the precious 
i lieu thereof glazed Earthen-ware. Stones, the Coral, Pearls, and Tutty. They are ground 

Lead is ſeldom employ'd in Veſſels for an Apothecary's with a Mullar, which is a little Block of Porphyry, or o- 
hop, unleſs it be to prevent a Mixture, or a Compoſi- ther hard Stone, poliſned underneath; round, or of 
ien trom growing hard, or drying too much; for Ex- Figure to be laid hold on eaſiij y. 2 10. 
Mk, Muſk is preferved in leaden Boxes, that being The Funnels are of Copper, Tin, Earthen Ware, 
ler in that Metal than any where elſe, leſs of its Parts Stone, and Glaſs: They ſerve to put the Liquors into 
nel be diſſipated, Several obſerve Lead preferable: ro the Bottles, and to ſupport the Filtration; but as the F un 
8 ers, to preſerve Treacle, Orvietan, and Mithri- nels of Metal are ſubject to grow ruſty, or to communi- 
de, decaute thoſe Compoſitions retain better their cate their Smell or Impreſſion to the Liquors that run 
beleltence in leaden Pots, or Boxes, than in thoſe of through them, thoſe of Glaſs or of Stone, are preferable 


to 


a 


r they have a Cleanneſs which may be kept eaſily, 25 | 


The Inſtruments uſed in Pharmacy, are Mortars of 


Mullers : Preſſes, with their Plates and Iron Bars, Fur- : 


ll. metal are great amd tma] l; hs. 
the Maſſes of Pills and Troches, and to extinguiſh the 


ortioned to them, and conſequently. very heavy, it is 
lometimes neceſſary to ſuſpend them by a Cord, tied to 


Nutritum, the Butter of Saturn, the deſiccative Lini- 


3 


F 


SEES 


d to receive the Matters in Fuſion which are thrown | 


the Oils thereof are to be extracted by Expreſſion ;' to 


* 
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The Stone Mortars, very clean, can ſerve inſtead of 
the Marble ones, but they are ſeldom employ'd but for 
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to them, either in Chmiſtry or in the Galenical Pharmacy. 
The Selinges are of Silver, of Pewter, or of Copper: 
There are great and ſmall Selinges; the great muſt con- 
tain a Pound of Liquor, they ſerve for the Clyſters: 
The ſmall ones muſt contain two or three Ounces of Li- 
quor; they ſerve for the Injections made in the Penis, in 
the Matrice, and in Wounds. | 
The Spatula's are either of Silver, or Pewter, Iron, 
Steel, Ivory, Gayac, Box, or of common Wood. : 
The Spatula's of Silver, are better than thoſe of any o- 
ther Metal, becauſe they are not ſubject to ruſt ; they are 
uſed for the Cordial Confections. The Spatula's of Pew- 
ter can ſupply the Want of thoſe of Silver. 
The Spatula's of Steel are preferable to thoſe of Iron, 
becauſe their Matter being more compact, they are leſs 
ſabje& to ruſt, and conſequently imprint leſs of their 
Quality to the Medicaments ; though they be commonly 
made of Iron; which is not a very great Fault, ſince 
that Metal can communicate no bad Quality to the Re- 
medies. i . 
The Spatula's of Ivory are very proper for the Con- 
fections: Thoſe of Gayac, of Box, and of common 
Wood, ſerve to ſtir the Herbs, and other Ingredients, 
which enter the Infuſions and Decoctionss. 


P HA R 


uſed to raſp the Agarick, which is 


tion well prepar'd, and diſpos'd in Order. 


M4 2 7. 


The Biſtorters are Rollers of Wood, which | 
mix the Remedies, and to ſpread the Lozeng« A 
The Raſps are of Tin faſten'd on Wood; they 0 
£9. be det a 
Roots, the Juice 


Y Wood, Mother 


Powder, and to raſp the Fruits an 
thereof is to be extracted. 
The Spoons are of Gold, Silver, Iron 
of Pearl, Ivory, and Tortoiſe-Shell. 
The Spoons of Gold are rare in an Apotheca 


becauſe of their great Value ; thoſe of Silver wh Shop, 


Want. The large Spoons and Skimmers ar PP! thei 
of Pewter or Tin, but thoſe that | © Commonly 
them of Silver. t love Neatneſi have 
The wooden 8 
Pb en Spoons can ſerve for the Extraction of 
The Spoons of Mother of Pearl, of Ivo 
Tortoiſe-Shell, are proper to adminiſter Syrups, Pot; 
or 1 er Liquors to the Patients. 2”, 
The Preſſes are of different Figures; thei : 
* of a ſtrong and compact Wood N * 
The Diſpenſaries are a Kind of flat and ſ 
without Lids, made in the Faſhion of D Tore Doves 


: rawers 
ſerve to contain the Ingredients which enter a Comer 


ry, and of 


5 HILOSOPHY, is the Knowledge or Study of 


I Nature and Morality, founded on Reaſon and Ex- 


A:. ons nh 3 
| n Philojophy owes its Name to the Modeſty of Pythagoras, 
wWbvho refuſed the Title cos, Wiſe, given to his Predeceſ- 
ſors ales, Pherecydes, &c. as too aſſuming, and con- 
tented himſelf with the ſimple Appellation of @:x0coÞoc,' 


yuaſi S Tn cops, 4 Friend, or Lover of Wiſdom. 


C Chauvin rather derives the Name from om, Deſire, 


or Study, and cot, q. d. Studium Sapientiæ: Pythagoras 
conceiving that the Application of the human Mind, 
ougnht rather to be called Study than Science, ſet aſide the 
Appellation Wiſe, and in lieu thereof took that of Philo- 


ſopber. For having diſcourſed with great Judgment and 


Learning before Leontius King of the Phliaſii, that Prince 
aſked him what he profeſſed, or in what Points his Wiſ- 
dom chiefly lay? To which he anſwer' d, that he neither 


underſtood any Art, nor was he cops, but ON 


which Title, St. Auguſtin obſerves, took ſo well with o- 
ther Authors, that whoever excelled in any Thing rela- 
ting to Wiſdom or Knowledge, had no other Appella- 
tion. Accordingly Socrates, Plato, &c. ever reſtrained 
from the ſwelling Title of Sophos. EAT MILO | 


Philoſophy is a Term uſed in various Significations, a- 


mong antient and modern Writers. In its latter Senſe, 
it ſignifies the Love of Truth: Thus Plato frequently 


calls it Philaletheia. In other Places it fignifies the Know- 


ledge of many Things: Thus Zeno calls Philoſophy 
narermbis, Comprebenſion, becauſe comprehending all 
Truth. Agreeable to which is Cicero's Definition of Phi- 
loſopher, that he is one who ſtudies to know the Na- 
ture and Cauſes of all Things human and divine, and to 
attain to every good Rule and Method of Life. . 
For my Part, I define Philoſophy, a Deſire, directed 


by human Wiſdom and Prudence, of acquiring a perfect | 


Knowledge of all Things divine and human. 

I call Philoſophy a Deſire, becauſe a Philoſopher, let 
him be ever ſo perfect in the Science he profeſſes, and 
his Knowledge ever ſo great, ſearches ſtill continually to 
make new Diſcoveries; whereas Love ſuppoſes an Ob- 
ject preſent at leaſt to the Mind, with all its Perfections; 


and beyond which our Imagination finds nothing more 


to deſire, and ſuppoſes the Poſſeſſion thereof a perfect 
Satiety. . 
That Deſire is to be directed by human Wiſdom and 
Prudence, otherwiſe it is rather a Depravation of the 
Mind, or a criminal Curioſity, than a true Philoſophy. 
It is a Depravation of the Mind, when he ſearches to 
make new Diſcoveries with no other View, than that of 
flattering ſome of his favourite Paſſions, viz. either his 
Vanity, Ambition, or Avarice. It is a criminal Curio- 


FORE: 


ſcribed by a ſupreme Being to the human Underſtand. 
ing. either by endeavouring to penetrate the Secret of his 


is the Source of Light and Heat, is to us, àn 


— 


nn 


ſity, when he attempts to ſoar beyond thoſe Limits, pre- 


divine Providence, or to fathom the Depth of his infinite 


Wiſdom ; both which are contrary to true Philoſophy ; 


which conſiſts chiefly in ſuffering our Underſtanding to 
be entirely govern'd by our Reaſon, which condemn as 3 


ridiculous Atrempt all the Efforts made by a human 


Underſtanding to ſoar above its Sphere, Experience i- 
ſelf convinces us, that then we labour in vain; ſince 
none of thoſe antient and modern Philoſophers, ſo much 
vaunted among us, could ever ſucceed in the leaſt of 


their Enterpriſes of that Kind, otherwiſe we would not 


have ſo many different Sentiments and Syſtems on the 
ſame Subjects. For why had Ptolemy invented ſo many 
different Heavens, turning round the Earth, which he 
places as immoveable in the Center of his Syſtem ; and 
Copernicus, on the contrary, made the Farth turn on its 
Axis, round the Sun, which it fixes in the Center of its Sy- 


ſtem, as Ptolemy does the Earth in his, if the Diſcovery of . 


the true Syſtem of the World had been practicable, and 
the omnipotent Being who has form'd it, had not been 


willing to make it a Secret? And is not the Impoſſibility 


of diſcovering that Secret, a convincing Proof that it 1s 4 
Folly to attempt it? In fact, is it not enough to fatisfy 
a human Mind, govern'd by Reaſon, to know on that 
Subject; that all that is viſible in this vaſt Univerſe, and 
the juſt and beautiful Harmony which ſubſiſt between all 
the Parts thereof, has been calculated by the divine Ar- 
chitect who has form'd it, for the Preſervation of the 
Individuals? What is it to us, if the Sun or the Earth be 
placed in the Center of the Syſtem, when we know that 


they have both been created for our Uſe; the Earth to be 


our Place of Reſidence during our Paſſage from Time to 
Eternity, and the Sun to fertiliſe that Earth by its 89 7 
Influences, and help her to produce what 1s neceſſary for 
our Subſiſtence ; nay our Curioſity, without being cine 


nal, or even unreaſonable, can go ſo far as to endeavour | 


to diſcover how thoſe marvellous Effects are produc 


ſince that Knowledge diſtinguiſhes us in Part from the 


irrational Part of the Creation, What! becauſe an Ex- 
travagant has invented a Zodiack, and built upon it ſe- 
veral Houſes or Tents, for the Reception of the Sun, in 
its annual Revolution; muſt we be all guilty of the fre 
Folly, in following him to thoſe imaginary Houſes, 9 
make the Difference of the Seaſons ? Does not our com- 
mon Fire convince us, that the nearer the Sun, whic 
d the les 
obliquely he darts his Rays upon us, the better we ae 
warmed and lighted by um * chat in the Difference 


of its Diſtance from us, conſiſts Heat and Cold, 


d, and 
conſe- 
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conſequently the Difference of the Seaſons, without hav- 

: Why ſhould we ſearch to diſcover the 
thoſe ce 3 Flowing of the Sea, ſince ſo 
eur e have ſearched it before us, and all to; no 
mary > Ts it not enough for Ule, that we know that 
rn 7 and flows, and ſo. many Times in 24 Hours? 
tae . Knowledge ſufficient for the Security of our 
aber in failing out of the Harbour, or coming in- 
Sus and would that of the Cauſe of the Ebbing and 
. ing of the Sea prove more beneficial to them? 
N be a greater Help to us towards precautioning 
An the Ra vages which that Flowing cauſes ſome- 
2 at certain Seaſons. of the Year ? Can all thoſe Re- 

-rhout mentioning here thoſe Perſons, who by 
1 1 huge Teleſcope, pretended to diſcover as 
| bee Worlds as there are Planets; and ſee in the moſt 
5 of them all, vis. Saturn, Mountains, Vallies, 
Foreſt Sc. And if there was an Inſtrument to help their 
Fars as this helps their Eyes, no doubt but ſome of 
them had informed us by this Time of the Language of 
he Inhabitants of thoſe Worlds, which they have alſo 
und Means to people, to the entire Devaltation of their 
Mb in a narrower Senſe, is frequently confined 
0 ſome one Science or Branch of Science, v. gr. to Lo- 


chiefly uſed in the Ionick School. And to Ethicks, or the 


lates, that among the Greeks there are Philoſophers who 
bold Diſputes about Virtue. oo 

Agreeable to this laſt Application, Pythagoras defines 
Philoſophy a Meditation on Death; by which, according 


Philoſopher is to ſtudy nothing ſo much as to ſer his Soul 
at Liberty from its Correſpondence with the Body: Thus 


ad thus Plutarch, Conſtancy, Fidelity, and a found 
Mind are the real Philoſophy, all the other Parts of Wiſ- 
dom, tending any other Way, are vain Reſearches and Cu- 
nolties: And in this Senſe it was, that Philoſophy chiefiy 
fouriſhed in the School of Socrates, afterwards called 
Academick School, and among Stoicks. | 

Philoſophy again is frequently uſed by Pythagoras and 
Plato for Metaphyſicks, or the Knowledge of God; 
which Plato calls the true Philoſophy, others the prima 
Philoſophia, and in Reſpect whereot the Platoniſts call all 
other Philoſophy, Nocturnal, vulsgwn OiNοα p. | 


Philoſophy conſiſts in three Things; the Practice of Pre- 
cepts, the Reaſon of Precepts, and the Proof of Precepts. 
Gale includes the ſeveral Notions hitherto deliver'd, 
under this one general Definition : Philoſophy is the 
Knowledge of Things natural, moral, ſupernatural, and 
notional, firſt granted by that to our firſt Parents, and 
ranimirted to us, for the Honour of the Creator, and 
the Good of the Univerſe,  _ ; 2 80 
This Definition of Gale, is in my Opinion abſurd, and 
lounded on falſe Notions. k is abſurd, becauſe it 
wpoſes an Univerſal Knowledge, with all the Cir- 
cumſtances of Perfection, which has never been found 
among Men, from the Creation till now, and never will. 
Itis founded on falſe Notions, becauſe it ſuppoſes that 
ach a Knowledge was granted to our firſt Parents, and 
from them tranſmitted to us, which is contrary to what 
we facred Hiſtorian, which has wrote the Hiſtory of the 
creation of our firſt Parents, ſays of the two different 
dates they found themſelves in, viz. that of Innocence, 
immediately after their Creation, and which we have all 
e Reaſon to believe, laſted but a very ſhort Time; 
ad that of their Prevarication, which was the ſole Inhe- 
{ Mace which was tranſmitted to us from them. As 
Kr State of Innocence was, we all allow, the moſt 
kc of the two, we muſt reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if 
Cy ever had that immenſe Knowledge granted to them 


x though we find no where that they had then that 


„onledge, viz, of Things natural, moral, ſupernatu- 
0 and notional, N EO: 
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ao Recourle to the Cancer, the Capricorn, Sc. for 
in | | 


arches be called A true Philoſophy, or rather a true Fol- 


ck. as we find it in Plato and Ariſtotle. To Phyſicks, | 
: the Knowledge of Nature; in which Senſe it was 


Rules of Morality : Thus it is Clemens of Alexandria re- 


to Plato and Clemens, is meant an Abſtraction or Retire- 
ment from the Body: Which Apuleius thus explains; a = 
ſiſtence. 


Cicera calls Philoſophy, Ars Vitæ, and Seneca, Lex Vite ; 


That Definition of Epictetus is pretty comprehenſive : 


Cale, it muſt have been while they continued in that 
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Name; which, in my Opinion, is a very weak Proof of 
his having had a natural Knowledge, iuch as Gale ſup- 
poſes; unleſs it was proved, at the ſame Time, that thoſe 
Names were properly adapted, 5. e. that each Name was 
a conciſe Explanation of the particular Properties,..and 
Qualities of the Creature, that bore it, which we cannot 
know any Thing of but by mere Conjecture ; having as 
much Reaſon to believe, that their different Shape and 
Form, Cc. gave Occaſion to the Difference. of their 
Names; and that as they had been all created for Adam's 
Ute, and all ſubjected to his Empire, each of them ſhould 


know the Word of Command peculiargto itſelf, and | 


excluſive of all others, by Means of That particular 


Appellation, his Sovereign had been pleaſed to impoſe. 
upon him; and which by a frequent Repetition thereof, 


was ſo well imprinted in his Memory, that it became in 
Time, entirely familiar to him: Beſides how can we 
judge that every particular Name was properly adaptgl 
to every particular Creature, ſince we may reaſonably be- 


lieve, that none of thoſe Names has been tranſmitted to 


us; ſince we know by Experience, that every Nation has 
aſſumed the ſame Authority God granted to Adam, of 
impoſing in their own Language, what Name they 
pleaſed on theſe Creatures; there being as many different 
Names for them, as there are different Languages. As 
for the vegetable Kind of the Creation, it is certain he 
had no Knowledge of their particular Properties, Quali- 


ties, and Virtues, at leaſt but a very imperfect one; ſince _ 
God told him of all that is in the Paradiſe you ſhall eat, 


except of the Tree of Life, which makes me judge, that 


he had no infuſed Philoſophy, or natural Knowledge of the 


Things created, fince he knew not excluſive of that Com- 
mand, what was more proper for him to eat for his Sub. 
And even ſuppoſed, that he had had that 
Knowledge previouſly to that Command, there had been 


nothing extraordinary in that Knowledge, which the o- 


ther Creatures had in common with him, tho? it has never 
been pretended that they had an infuſed Philoſophy, or 
natural Knowledge. 125 5 WG 
But perhaps Adam knew the Virtues of Simples, and 
Minerals ; the different Subſtances they were compoſed 


of; the Manner of preparing them for his own Uſe, and 


of applying them with Efficacy : But even that cannot 


be ſuppoſed ; ſince it is not reaſonable to imagine, that 
his Creator would grant him any other Knowledge, but 
what could contribute towards rendering his temporal 


Felicity perfect, without diverting his Attention, which 
was to be wholly employ'd in the Contemplation of the 


divine Attributes, without being diſtracted by any hu- 


man Knowledge, which could in Time have occaſioned 


a criminal Curiofity ; the Knowledge of his Creator to 


that Point of Perfection. that ſuited his created Mind, was 
ſole capable to employ all the Faculties of his Soul, with- 
out leaving the leaſt Room for any other Knowledge; 


that natural Knowledge, beſides, was too mean for that 


Soul which was never to be found but in Heaven converſing 
with his Creator; quite needleſs, and the Time ſpent in 
making uſe of it, as Time ill ſpent, ſince no Uſe could 


have reſulted from it; his knowing that they were created 


either for his Food, or to recreate his- other Senſes (as 
God had been pleaſed to tell him) being ſufficient, © He 
had no Need to know, that the Plants had, beſides, certain 
other Qualities to cure Maladies, which he had not the 
leaſt Notion of, and to. which he was to be a perfect 
Stranger, ſo long as he continued in his State of Inno- 
cence : That Metals could be prepared to flatter either 
the Vanity, Luxury, or Avarice of his Poſterity, ſince 
he knew not then that his Deſcendants would be ſuſcep- 


tible of thoſe Vices; and that ſome of the Animals he 


ſaw were fo wild, and of ſo voracious a Nature, as to de- 
vour, not only other Animals like themſelves, but even 
Man himſelf, when they could attack him to Advantage, 
or ſurprize him; ſince he ſaw them all equally ſubject 
to him, and fo beautiful an Harmony ſubſiſting between 
them, and all ſo well familiarifed rogether, that there did 
not appear the leaſt Fear, or even Jealouſy among them. 


He knew nothing that the greateſt Part of them ſhould 


be ſlaughter'd for Man's Subſiſtence, for ſo much Blood 
- "10-0 | | 5 | ſpits 


46s 
\ Thoſe ho have imagined- that our firſt Parents hads © 
the Knowledge of Things natural, found their Belief on 
what Moſes ſays, that God brought all the other Crea 
tures before Adam, and that Adam gave them very one a 
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ſilt, had revolted his innocent Mind, inſpired him with 


Horror for himſelf, and been, conſequently, an Obſtacle 


ta his temporal Felicity. He had no other Thought of 
them, but that they were created to enjoy the ſame Bene- 
fits of the Creation, according to their State, he himſelf 


did; which was in fact the real Deſign of the Creator, 


vo Impreſſion on her Mind. 


if Adam had not prevaricated ; at leaſt it is my own Sen- 
timent. EP , . 2. 

Where is then that natural Knowledge or Philoſophy, 
infuſed into Adam, and which has been tranſmitted to us, 
according to Gale's Definition of Philoſophy ? Mult we 
not believe, on the contrary, that he had not half the 
natural Knowledge which that Curioſity, which is a Con- 
ſequence of Adam's fatal Prevarication, has engaged us to 
ſeek after ſince; and which is improved daily by the fre- 
quent Experiments we make, and the frequent new Dif- 
coveries which reſult from thoſe Experiments; and 


which is rather a Puniſhment than a Benefit, ſince it puts 
continually our Imagination to the Torture, a Thing en- 
tirely incompatible with that happy Condition Adam is re- 


preſented in, in the State of Innocence. 
As to a moral Knowledge (if by 


diction of the Scripture, to believe, that Adam had ſuch 


a Knowledge, fince the Serpent, to tempt Eve to eat of 


the forbidden Fruit, aſſures her that in eating it ſhe ſhall 


know how to make a Difference between Good and Evil, 
which implies manifeſtly, that ſne had not then that 


Knowledge, otherwiſe the Serpent's Promiſe had made 
| I confeſs that Adam was 
Malter of the true Morality, but that Morality was not a 


Knowledge, ſince Knowledge ſuppoſes a new Acquiſi- 
tion, or ſomething adventitious to our Exiſtence ; but 
Adam's Morality was nothing adventitious to his Exi- 


ſtence, or his Exiſtence was not previous to it; on the 


contrary, it was coeval with his Exiſtence ; or rather 


there was neither a real nor a rational Inſtant between the 


exiſting at the very ſame Inſtant, z. e. that at that In- 


ſtant his Soul was created, it was created morally good; 


and his Body being informed with ſuch a Soul, they 


both conſtituted a moral Man; Adam finding no Altera- 


tion in him, in that Reſpect, till the fatal Moment he 
ceaſed from being a moral Man; then he had a Know- 


ledge of Things moral, which has been tranſmitted to us, 


7 


but that Knowledge was acquired, not an infuſed one; 
and procured by Means of the Serpent, and the Fruits 


of Eve's Weakneſs and Curioſity, not granted by God 
as a new Rneft . 

The ſame Thing may be ſaid of the Knowledge our 
firſt Parents had, 7. e. that they had the ſame innate Idea 


we feel within ourſelves, and which is ſo well, and fo 


deeply imprinted in our Mind, that it can never be obli- 
terated, whatever Efforts we make to that Purpoſe; with 


this Difference, notwithſtanding, that Adam's innate Idea 

bf a Divinity, was more perfect than ours, as having 
been not darken'd yet by thoſe dark Clouds of Ignorance 
| which the Original Sin has ſpread over it; but that Idea 
was not a Knowledge, it was nothing adventitious to his 


Soul, on the contrary, it was inſeparable from it, and was 
as perfect at the firſt Inſtant of that Soul's Exiftence, as it 


was ever afterwards; his knowing ſupernatural Things as 
| ſoon as he knew his own Being. 


Whence I conclude, 
that Adam had not an infuſed Knowledge, or Philoſophy, 
as Gale and ſome other Philoſophers have pretended. _ 

Some have given the following Appellations to the 
antient Philoſophy, under its ſeveral Stages. 


genes; Covetous under Demochares ;, Voluptuous under Me- 
thradorus, Fantaſtical under Crates, Scurrilous under 


Menippus; Licentious under Pyrrho; Quarrelſome under 


Cleanthrs, &c. 
Philoſopty is divided by ſome Authors into two 
Branches, or conlider*d under two Habitudes, viz, Theo- 
retical and Pructical. e 4 
Theoretical or Speculative Pa1Los0PHY, is that em- 
ploy'd in mere Contemplation, and which terminates 
therein. Such is Phylicks, which is a bare Contempla- 
tion of Nature, and natural Things. oe 


* 


PHILOSOPHY: 


ferently, its Object is either Body or Spirit. 


5 it we underſtand that 
Knowledge which teaches us how to make a juſt Diffe- 
rence between Good and Evil) it is a manifeſt Contra- 


which treats of what is common to all the other three 


Method of leading a virtuous and happy Life. Yet moſt 


28 l of the Will. 
Exiſtence of his Soul, and that of his Morality; both 


Phænomena, Cauſes, and Effects, with the various Af. 


lar Doctrine or Syſtem of Opinions, broached by ſome 
conſiderable Philoſopher, and eſpouſed and adhered to 


Newtonian, &c. Philoſophy. 


Philoſophy, 


ſay they, became Impious under Diagoras; Vicious under 
IApicurus; Hypocritical under Zeno; Impudent under Dio- 


Duties, Actions, Sc. | 


Theoretical Philoſophy, is again ſubdivided tos 

viz. Pneumaticks, Foc 8 Seb three 
phyſicks or Ontologia. The firſt conſiders Bei Rer. 
{tracted from all Matter, its Objekt are Spie aller 
tures, Properties, Effects, &c. The ſecond 8 
Matter and material Things; its Object are Bodies ders 
Properties, Laws, Sc. The third extends to We | 
In the Order of our Diſcovery, or Arrival 
Knowledge of them, Phyſicks v firſt, ny 
ſicks; the firſt ariſes from the two conſider'd t 
After an Acquaintance with God, ourſelves, an 
Bodies, we come to conſider what is com; 
all, or the Attributes that agree to all ; 
Sort of univerſal Philoſophy, or Do& 
general. | . 

But in teaching or laying down theſe ſeveral Branches 
to others, we obſerve a contrary Order, beginnin with 
the moſt univerſal, and deſcending to the more why 
lar. And hence we ſee that the Peripateticks, call 7a 
Phyſicks, and the Cartefians, Pneumaticks, the Prima Phe 
loſophia. 3 | ” 
Others prefer the Diſtribution of Philoſophy i. 
Parts, viz. 1. Pneumaticks, which frag Spe 
Spirits. 2. Somaticks, of Bodies. The third compound- 
ed of both, Anthropology, which conſiders Man, in whom 
both Spirit and Body are found. The 4th, Antoſoply, 


at the 
ctaphy. 
Ogether: 
d natutal 
mon to them 
and that from 2 
rine De ente, in 


Practical Pñilosophv, is that which lays down the 
Rules of virtuous and holy Lives, and excites us to the 
Practice thereof. | 2, | 


Practical Philoſophy is properly Ethicks alone, or the 


Authors divide it into two, anſwerable to the two Sorts 
of human Actions to be directed thereby, viz. 1, II. 
gicks, which governs the Operations of the Underſtand. 
ing. 2. Ethicks, properly ſo called, which directs thoſe 


In the Schools we divide Philoſophy into Logick, or 
the Art of Reaſoning ; Ethicks, or the Art of living ac- 
cording to the Rules of Morality ; for that Reaſon cal- 
led moral Philoſophy ; Metaphyſicks, or Doctrine De ente; 
and Phy/ficks, or the Doctrine of natural Bodies, their 


fections, Motions, Operations, &c. thereof. 


ote, As I have already treated amply of all thoſe diffe- 
rent Branches, each of them in an entire Treatiſe by 
itſelf, viz, of Logick, under the Letter L, of Ethicks, 
under the Letter E, of Metaphy/icks, under the Letter 
M; and of the greateſt Part of Phyſſcks, in my Trea- 
tiſes of Animals, Aſtronomy, Geometry, Hydraulicks, 
Hydroſtaticks, Metals, Minerals, Opticks, &c. | have 
nothing elſe left to treat of in this Place, but of what 
remains untouched of the Phy/icks, and of different 
8 of both the antient and modern Philoſophers: 
or, W | 


PaxiLosoPHY, is alſo frequently uſed for the particu- 


by his Followers. —In this Senſe we ſay the Socratict, 
Platonick, Ariſtotelian; Epicurean, Hermetical, Carteſian, 


SOCRATICK PHILOSOPHY. 


The Socratick Philoſophy, are the Doctrines and Oft, 
nions with regard to Morality and Religion, Mantalne 
and taught by Socrates. _ 

By the Character of Socrates left us by the Antient, 
particularly his Scholars Plato, Laertius, &c. he 2ppean 
to have been one of the beſt and wiſeſt Perſons of all the 
heathen World. To him is aſcribed the firſt introducing 
of Moral Philoſophy ; which is what is meant by that 
popular Saying, Socrates firſt called Philoſophy doun fr " 
Heaven to Earth; that is, from the Contemplation 0 
the Heavens and heavenly Bodies, he led Men to on g 
der themſelves, their own Paſſions, Opinions, Faculties, 


While young, he was exceedingly fond of re 
Knowledge, as he witneſſes of himſelf in Plato 3 
his old Age he caſt aſide this Part of Philoſo⸗ iy 5 


1 


aq 
_ 
oy”. ** 


impracticable, and even uſeleſs and 


ncertain, a 5 
, Wee applied himſelf wholly to moral or 


n 
impertinent 3 an | | | | 
oor Philo who, when all the other Philoſophers 
ſo 541 they knew all Things, owned ingeniouſly he 
- "nothing but this, that he knew nothing. Which 
e the Father of the Sceptic Philoſophy, improved 
' {aid 
r Yet in an Anſwer of the Oracle, it 
1 Sa that Socrates was the wiſeſt of all Men. 
He was accuſed by Anytus, Melytus, and Lycon, three 
Perſons whoſe Hatred he had incurred, by his ſevere 
Neclamations againſt the Poets, of which Number the 
o firſt were, and the third an Actor. His Accuſation 
jp that he corrupted the Athenian Youth, and broach- 
| 60 Superſtitions. He was condemned to drink 
Widn by 281 Votes, as we are told by Quintilian. | 
After his Death his Fellow Citizens repented to that 
tegree, that the Gymnaſia, Courts of Juſtice, c. were 
al ſhut up; Melytus put to Death, Anytus baniſhed, 
ind a Statue erected to Socrates. | 
ot of Philoſophers refer their Origin to his Diſcipline, 
ticularly the Platonifts, Peripateticks, Academics, Cy- 
onaicks, Storcks, & o. But the greateſt Part of his Phi- 
only we have in the Works of Plato. ih 
This Foundation of the Syſtem of the Socratick Phi- 
5 ridiculous to thoſe who take Socrates Words 
in their literal Senſe, without entering into the Senſe of 
gerates, or endeavouring to diſcover his Meaning: But 
they muſt not ſuppoſe that Socrates meant, that he abſo- 
Jutely knew nothing, and was wrapped 1n a groſs Igno- 


Philoſopher would only let his Diſciples underſtand, that 
he knew nothing in compariſon to what he ſhould know, 
to excite among them a ſtil] greater Emulation, and 
inſpire them with a till greater Deſire of making every 
Day new Progreſſes in all Sorts of Knowledge; that 
his being confined within two narrow Limits, they 
ſhould endeavour to acquire, by an aſſiduous and inde- 
fatigable Study, a much greater; and be obliged at laſt 
to confeſs, as he did, that they knew nothing but this, 
that they knew nothing; ſince there was a till greater 
Extent of Knowledge remaining, which it was impoffible 


mortal Life ; fince Knowledge was an Abyſs without 
Depth. To give another Senſe to Socrates's Syſtem, and 


by, that he thought he abſolutely knew nothing, is to 
lulpe& him of a Thing which was entirely contrary to 


with the true Philoſophy ; in which it was impoſſible 
he could ever have ſucceeded, if he had diſcourag'd his 
Diſciples by perſuading them, that after all the Pains 
228 to acquire ſome Knowledge, they really knew 
nothing. | 8 . | 


_ PLATONISM. 


Platoniſm, is the Doctrine and Sentiments of Plato 
and his Followers, with regard to Philoſophy, &Cc. | 
The Founder of this Syſtem of Philoſophy, Plato, the 
don of Ariſto, was an Athenian, born about the Year of 
the World 3625; who, after having ſpent his Youth 
In Exerciſes of the Body, Painting. and Poetry, became 
2 Diſciple of Socrates, After his Maſter's Death, he 
pled himſelf to Cratylus and Hermogenes, till being a 
Maſter of the Greet Philoſophy, he travelled into Jah, 
"ere he learnt that of the Pythagoreans. Thence he 
ioceeded into Egypt, where, in ſeveral Years Reſidence, 
: 15 fully acquainted with the Secrets of the Egyp- 
an Prieſts. | | 


At his Return to Athens he began to retail the Stock 
i Learning he had collected among his Countrymen ; 
ofophizing daily in the Academy; and hence his 
icples were called Academics. Wen 
In P byſick he chiefly followed Heraclitus; in Ethicks 
nd koliticks, Socrates; in Metaphyſicks, Pythagoras. 
Uter his Death, two of the principal of his Diſciples, 
arfietle and Aenocrates, continuing his Office and Teach- 


emed two Sects under different Names, though in 
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he knew nothing; not even this, that 


them been laid aſide. 


He wrote nothing himſelf, yet almoſt all the Grecian 
I know nothing but this, that I know nothing, 


ance which excluded all Sorts of Knowledge; for that 


or them to acquire during the ſhort Courſe of their 
bo pretend that he wanted to give us to underſtand there- 


the Deſign he had formed, of rendering Men familiar 


ng, the one in the Academy, the other in the Lyceum; 


other Reſpects the ſame ; the one retaining the Deng." 
mination of Academics, the other aſſuming that of Peri.” 
pateticks, © e | 1 rhe: 7 
In after Times, about che firſt Ages of the Chriſtian 
Church, the Followers of Plato quitted the Title of 
Academiſts, and took that of Platonifts. _ 7 
It is ſuppoſed to have been at Alexandria in Egypt 
that they firſt aſſumed the new Title, after having re. 
ſtored the antient Academy, and re-eſtabliſhed Plato's * 
Sentiments ; which in Proceſs of Time had many of 
Porphyry, Plotin, Lamblichus, Proclus and Plutarch, 
are thoſe who acquired the greateſt Reputation among 
the Greek Platoniſts; and among the Latins, Apuleius, 8 
and Chelcidius. Among the Hebrews, Philo Judeus. 
The modern Platonifts own Plotin the Founder, at leaſt 
the Reformer of their Sect. He had been Diſciple of 
Ammonius, and had ſtaid twelve Years in his School: 
He came to Rome the firft Year of the Reign of the 


Emperor Philip, where he made Profeſſion of Philoſophy _ 
and of Magick together. He had among his Scholars 


Chriſtians as well as Idolaters, and appeared not to be 
very averſe to the Religion of the firſt. Porphyry ſays, 
that he wrote againſt the Gnoſticks. Marcellus Filin, 

has happily cleared his Doctrine: He had conceived the 


Bizare thought of building a City which he wanted to 


call the City of Plato, where he pretended to make the 
Inhabitants live according to hook of .the Republick 
which his Maſter had given in his Books. The Em- 
peror Galienus had granted him his Requeſt, if his Coun- 


cil had not repreſented to him that it was an Enterprize 


impoſſible. After his Death Porphyry. ſays, that a Dra- 
gon which was under his Bed, entered the Wall of his 
Room and diſappeared, which was perhaps his familiar 


Dæmon which he conſulted in all Things. He had 


done much better to believe Ammonius his firſt Maſter, 


and to ſubmit his proud Spirit to the Faith of Je 


Chriſt, He had acquired fo great a Reputation of Virtue, 


that Altars were erected to him as to a God. RO 
The Platonick Philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with 


the Mofaick ; and a great Party of the primitive Fathers 
followed the Opinions of that Philoſopher, as being fa- 
vourable to Chriſtianity. Juſtin is of Opinion, Plata 
could not learn many Things he has ſaid in his Works 
from mere natural Reaſon ; but thinks he might have 


learnt them from the Books of Moſes, which he read 


when in Egypt. | 8 

Hence Numinius the Pythagorean expreſly calls Plato 
the Attic Moſes ; and upbraids him with Plagiariſm, in 
that he ſtole his Doctrine about the World and God from 
the Books of Moſes. 


Theodoret ſays expreſly, that he has nothing good and 


commendable about the Deity, and his Worthip, but 


what he ſtole from the Hebrew Theology; and Clemens 

Alexandrinus calls him the Hebrew Philoſopher. © _ 
Gale is very particular in his Proof on the Point, that _ 

Plato. borrowed his Philoſophy from the Scriptures, either 


immediately or by means of Tradition ; and beſides the f 


Authority of antient Writers, brings ſome Arguments 
from the Thing itſelf. As e. gr. Plato's Confeſſion that 
the Greets borrowed their Knowledge of the one infinite 
God, from an antient People, better and nearer to God 
than they; by which People, our Author makes no 
doubt, he meant the Jews, from his Account of the 
State of Innocence ; as that Man was born of the Earth, 
that he was naked, that he enjoyed a truly happy State, 
that he converſed with Brutes, c. In effect from otic 
Examen of all the Parts of Plato's Philoſophy, phyſical, 
metaphyſical, and ethical ; this Author finds in every 
one, evident Characters of his ſacred Original. 
As to the Manner of the Creation, Plato teaches that 
the World was made according to a certain Exemplar or 
Idea in the divine Architect's Mind. And all Things in 
the Univerſe, in like Manner he ſhews, do depend on 
the Efficacy of eternal Ideas. 5 
This ideal World is thus explained by Didymus , 
Plato ſuppoſes certain Patterns or Exemplar of all ſen- 
« fible Things, which he calls Ideas; and as there may 
be various Impreſſions taken off from the ſame Seal, 
« ſo is there a vaſt Number of Natures exiſting from 


« each Idea.“ This Idea he ſuppoſes an eternal Eſſence, 


and to occaſion the ſeveral Beings in Nature to be fuch 
its FE 
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which comprehends all the reſt he maintains to be the 
World. N Wh 

Further, Plato teaches that the Univerſe is an intelli- 
gent Animal, conſiſting of a Body and a Soul. 
Serranus on Plato's Timeus explains this Doctrine thus; 
Our Philoſopher will have the Univerſe guorubuxov 
< ewev, conſiſting of Body and Spirit; the Spirit he 


K 


Things of different Nature are amicably aſſociated in 
the grand Compages of all Things. In which Senſe 
the Anima mundi ſignifies as much as the Form of the 
< Univerſe.” | | 


* 


Others will have the Anima mundi of Plato to ſignify 


I know not what ignifick Virtue, or vivifick Heat, in- 


fuſed into the Chaos, and diſſeminated through its whole 


Frame; for the Conſervation; Nutrition, and Vivifica- 
tion thereof. | | | STS 

Others ſuppoſe Plato, by his Anima mundi, to have 
meant God, or the Spirit of God; and to have taken 


the Hint from Moſes, who in his Account of the firſt 


Days Creation, ſays, the Spirit of God moved on the Face 
of 108 Deep.:. 5 55 ky PS. 

The modern Platoniſts explain their Maſter's Anima 
mundi by a certain univerſal, ethereal Spirit, which in 
the Heavens exiſts perfectly pure, as retaining its proper 


Nature; but on Earth pervading elementary Bodies, 


and intimately mixing with all the minute Atoms there 


| of, aſſumes ſomewhat of their Nature, and becomes of 
a peculiar Kind. —So the Poet: 1 
 Opiritus intus alit, totoſque infuſa per artus _ 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
They add, that this Anima mundi, which more im- 
mediately reſides in the celeſtial Regions as its proper 


Seat, moves and governs the Heavens in ſuch Manner, 
as that the Heavens themſelves firſt received their Ex- 


| iſtence from the Fecundity of the ſame Spirit : For that 
this Anima being the primary Source of Life, every 
where breathed a Spirit like itſelf, by virtue whereof 


various Kinds of Things were framed conformable to 


the divine Ideas. 


The Notion of an Anima mundi is rejected by moſt of 
the modern Philoſophers ; though M. du Hamel thinks, 


Without any great Reaſon, that the Generality of them 
admit ſomething very much like it. The Peripateticks 
have recourſe to celeſtial Influxes, in order to account for 
the Origin of Forms, and the ſecret Powers of Bodies. 


mundi, being ſuppoſed to flow from the Sun and the 
other heavenly Bodies, and to be diffuſed through all 


the Parts of the World, to be the Source and Principle 
JJC Ve EO: 1 aus 35 
Some later Philoſophers ſubſtitute Fire, and others a 


ſubtile elaſtick Spirit or Medium diffuſed through all the 
Parts of Space. % 

The principal Thing objected on the Chriſtian Scheme 
ainſt Plato's Doctrine of the Anima mundi, is, that he 


founds in ſome meaſure the Workman with his Work, 
making this as it were a Part of that; the ſeveral Portions 


of the Univerſe ſo many Parts of the Godhead : Yet is 


the ſame Principle aſſerted by Seneca, Epiſtle 92. Totum 
hoc quo continemur, & unum eſt, & Deus, & ſocii ejus 
ſumus & membra. | Oo ix 
The Principles or Elements which Plato lays down 
are Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. — IE 
Ile ſuppoſes two Heavens; the Empyrean, which he 
takes to be of a fiery Nature, and to be inhabited by 


Angels, &c. and the ſtarry Heaven, which he teaches is 


not adamantine or ſolid, but liquid and ſpirable. 


His Pþy/icks or Doctrine De Corpore, is chiefly laid 


down in his Timæus; where he argues on the Properties 
of Bodies in a geometrical Manner; which Ariſtotle takes 
Occalion to reprehend in him. His Doctrine De mente 


is deliver'd in his tenth Book of Laws, and his Par- 


 menides.” © 


St. Auguſtin commends the Platonick Philoſophy ; and 


even ſays, that the Plaloniſts were not free from Chri- 
ſtianity: He adds, that the Generality of the new Plato- 
nijls oi his Time embraced the Faith. ; 


PHIL OSOPHYT: 


as itſelf is; and that moſt beautiful and perfect Idea 


makes to be that Analogy or Symmetry, whereby 
To which Opinion however. M. le Clerc {ee 
mundi, an eternal, ſpiritual, omnipotent an 


Cauſes; ſo quick and ſo perfect in its Operations 


and of a different Determination and Action, in which 


ceaſe from applying itſelf to new Productions, without 


would always continue ſo, was it even to unboſom itſelf 


contains eminently, and would fill Millions of other 


| Subſtance in the different Individuals, accounts very 
well for what Plato ſays, that the Univerſe is an iniell- 


contained in that general Idea, appears to us notwith- 


| _ ferent Determination; for they are really and identically 
The Carteſians have their ſubtile Matter, which an- 


ſwers to molt of the Uſes and Intentions of Plato's Anima 


Geneſis, that the Spirit of God was carried on the Water, 


of God in a quieſcent State, and as if he could exiſt 
mingles the Deity too much with the Creatures, con- 


of that quieſcent State in Plato's Syſtem of the Creation, 


World is the Reſult of a Combination of Neceſſity and 


us to underſtand, that that Reſult was an inftantane0! 


- Tuſtin the Martyr profeſſes, that Pj: 
of the utmoſt Advantage to him, in helping hi 
believe the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith 5 
it may be added, that it was in good Meaſin . 
Help that Origen confuted Calf ü n Flas; 

Indeed the Author of Platoniſine devoilkl, car 
Things to an extravagant Length when he ee 
that the Dogmata of our Religion are only the © NON 
of Plato ; that the Fathers give us nothing of the ug 
ries thereof, but what they learnt from him ins 


Chriſtianity is only Platoniſm veiled, or welder Pi 


1041 ms 4 
inclined. 4 little 


I am of Opinion, that Plato underſtood by Anim, 


1; 
henſible Subſtance operating of W withour 5 


fluence of a ſuperior Power, and the Succour of ſecond 


» 45 tg 
elf to 
are I 


admit of no Interval between irs determinating ; 
operate and its Productions ; which Productions 
an entire perfect State, ſooner than we can poſſibly in. 
gine that they are, or have any Exiſtence; daa - a 
the ſame Inſtant, by the ſame Art, and in the fame an 
fect State, an infinite Number of Things Corporal 4s 
incorporal, i. e. of different Subſtances and Sublidanc 
7 


that Anima mundi reſides, and continues to operate, not 
by its being divided between them, ſince it is an ps 
viſible Subſtance, but by its Immenſity, and an An 
prehenſible Irradiation, which though the fame in al 
Individuals, has, notwithſtanding, different Determina. 
tions to Action; though at the ſame Time it does not 


impairing in the leaſt its productive Faculty, which i; 
always the ſame as when it firſt began to operate, and 


of that infinite Multitude of other Productions, which it 


Worlds, though Millions of them will never have any 
Exiſtence. That Exiſtence of that ſpiritual and indefinite 


gent Animal conſiſting of a Body and a Soul; and that the 
different Parts thereof of an eternal and univerſal Idea, 
which though they be all originally the fame, i. e. as 


ſtanding of a different Degree of Perfection in their dif- 


all equally perfect; and the Difference of Perfection we 
find in them reſults only from the Narrowneſs of our 
Conceptions, and our Manner of comparing Thing; 
with one another. To imagine that Plato borrowed his 
Syſtem of the Anima mundi, from what Moſes fays in 


muſt be a Miſtake ; for the Legiſlator of the Jews ſpeaks 
rather like a Hiſtorian, who accommodates his Expreſ- 
ſions to the common Manner of conceiving Things, 
than as a Philoſopher, ſince he repreſents there the Spirit 


without operating; but we do not find the leaſt Trace 


nor of any Interval between the Efficacy of the univerſal 
Idea and its Productions; it is true he ſays that the 


Underſtanding, i. e. of Matter which he calls Neceſlty, 
and divine Wiſdom ; but by making uſe of thoſe Terms 
the Reſult of a Combination, it ſeems that he would ge 


Act, and that the combined Parts were coeval to ole 
another, which is not admitted by Moſes. 

Plato's Doctrine of the Heavens is better adapted te 
our Manner of conceiving Things, than that of che Phi 
loſophers of the following Ages; ſince that great Nn. 
ber of Heavens, which they pretend to have diſcovered, 
ſerve only to perplex our Underſtanding. 


ARISTOTELIAN, or PeERIPATETICE PHILOsOP HT. 


The Ariftotelian Philoſophy, is that taught by rife 


and maintained by his Followers; which is allo c 
Peripatetick Philoſophy. | IF £0" 
The Principles of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, the Learne 


; . 5 4 7 45 
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| \oks of Phyſfcal Auſcultation Quoveng Augowoeos, 
3 to 28. and Metaphyſicks, Nan to 
Ph nh To give an Idea then of Ariſtotelianiſm, the 

$A Syſtem of -many Ages, and ſhew Ariſtotle's Me- 
300 of philoſopbizing, we cannot do berter than pro- 
duce a Specimen of that Work. ll 
Theſe four Books he entitles De Cælo, xe Ovear, be- 


e begins with proving that the World is per- 
23 he Bs dg All Bodies, ſays he, ive 
— Dimenſions z they cannot have more, for the Num- 
ek three, according to Pythagoras, comprehends all; 
now the World is the Aſſemblage of all Bodies; there- 
fore the World is perfect. „ 

In the ſecond Book he lays down certain Peripatetick 
axioms 3 as, that all natural Bodies have of themſelves 
Power of moving; that all local Motion is either recti- 
near, circular, or compoſed of the two; that all ſimple 


te, the Motion towards the Centre, and the Motion a- 
hout the Centre : That all Bodies are either ſimple or 
compounded ; ſimple are thoſe which have ſome Power 
within themſelves, whereby they move, as Fire, Earth, 


thoſe others whereof they are compounded, 2 

From theſe Principles he draws ſeveral Conſequences. 
A circular Motion, fays he, is a ſimple Motion : But the 
Heavens MOVE in a Circle ; therefore the Motion of the 
Heavens is ſimple : But a ſimple Motion can only belong 
w a ſimple Body, i. e. to a Body which moves by its 
own Power; therefore the Heavens are a ſimple Body, 
diftin& from the four Elements which move in right 
Lines. This Propoſition he likewiſe proves by another 
Argument, thus : There are two Kinds of Motions, the 
one natural, the other violent ; the circular Motion of 


if it be natural, the Heaven is a ſingle Body, diſtinct 
from the four Elements, ſince the Elements do not move 


be contrary to the Nature of Heaven, either that Hea- 
ven muſt be ſome of the Elements, as Fire, or ſome- 
thing elſe : But Heaven cannot be any of the Elements, 
e. gr. it cannot be Fire, for if it were, the Motion of 
Fire being from below upwards, the Heavens would 
have two contrary Motions, the one circular, the other 
fom below, upwards, which is impoſſible. Again, if 
the Heaven be any other Thing which does not move 
arcularly of its own Nature, it will have ſome other Mo- 
ton, which likewiſe is impoſſible; for if it moves natu- 
rally from below upwards, it will be either Fire or Air; 
if from above downwards, it will be Water or Earth; 
Ergo, &c. A third Argument is this: The firſt and moſt 
perfect of all ſimple Motions muſt be that of a ſimple 
Body, eſpecially that of the firft and moſt perfect of 


and moſt perfect of all ſimple Motion; and there- 
fore a Body that moves circularly is ſimple, and the 
frſt and moſt divine of all ſimple Bodies. His fourth 
Argument is: That all Motion is either natural or 
not; and every Motion which is not natural to 
bme Bodies, is natural to others : Now the circular Mo- 
uon is not natural to the four Elements; there muſt there- 
ore be ſome ſimple Body to which it is natural: There- 
ore the Heaven which moves circularly, is a ſimple Bo- 
ey diſtin from the four Elements. Laſtly, the circu- 


ar Motion is either natural or violent to any Body; if it 


e natural, it is evident this Body is one of the moſt 
imple and perfect; if it be not, it is ſtrange this Mo- 
ton ſhould laſt for ever. From all theſe Arguments, 
therefore, it follows, that there is ſome Body diſtinct from 
© citcumambient ones, and which is of a Nature as 
mich more perfect than they, as it is more remote. 
ch is the Subſtance of his ſecond Chapter. | 
In the third Chapter, he aſſerts, that the Heavens are 
"corruptible and immutable; and the Reaſons he gives 
"It are; that they are the Abode of the Gods, that 


. 


F In the fourth Chapter, he attempts to prove, that the 
cular Motion has no contrary — In the fifth, that Bo- 
es are not infinite In the ſixth, that the Elements are 


t infinite. In the eighth, he ſhews, that there are 
| Yor. II. og: 
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cauſe the Heavens are the Chief of the ſimple Bodies he 


Motions are reducible to three, the Motion of the Cen- 


Gr. compounded are ſuch as receive their Motion from 


Ariſtotelians. 3 th 
_ Cicero tells us, that Plato left two excellent Diſciples, 
Aenocrates and Ariſtotle, who: founded two Sects, which 


the Heavens, therefore, is either the one or the other; 


circularly in their natural Motion: If the circular Motion 


4 erſon has ever obſerved any Alterations in them, 


not ſeveral Worlds of the ſame Kind, by this ve x6 
Argument; that as Earth is heavy by N ature, + BE 
Were any other beſide ours, it would fall upon our Heads, 
our Earth being the Centre, to which all heavy Bodies 
tend, — In the ninth, he proves it impoſſible, that there 
ſhould be ſeveral Worlds, becauſe if there were any Body 
above the Heavens, it muſt be either ſimple or compound, 
in a natural or violent State; none of which is poſſible, 
for Reaſons which he draws from the three Kinds of Mo- 
tions above. mentioned. In the tenth; he maintains, that 
the World is eternal, becauſe it is impoſſible ir ſhould 
have had any Beginning, and becauſe it endures for ever; 
He employs the eleventh to explain the Notion of Incor- 
ruptibility.— And in the twelfth endeavours to ſhew, 
that the World is incorruptible, becauſe it could not 
have any Beginning ; and becauſe it endures for ever: 
All Things, fays he, ſubſiſt either during a finite, or 
an infinite Space : But what is only infinite one Way, is 
neither finite nor infinite; therefore nothing can ſubſiſt in 
ws Manner.” Es | 
Such is the Philoſophy, and ſuch the Method of Philo- 
ſophizing, of the Genius of the Nature, the Prince of 
Philoſophers, Ariſtotle. Yet ſuch was his Authority for 
many Ages in the Schools, that when a Diſputant quo- 
ted a Paſſage from him, his Opponent durſt not ſay 


Tranſeat, but muſt either deny the Paſſage; or reconcile 


it to his own Cauſe. _ * 
Ihe Followers of Ariſtotle were called Peripateticks, or 
the Maintainers of the Peripatetick Philoſophy ; and alſo 


only differ'd in Name: The former taking the Appella- 
tion of Academicks, who were thoſe that continued to 
hold their Conferences in the Academy, as Plato had 
done before. The others who follow'd Ariſtotle, were 
called Peripateticks, from reg, I walk, becauſe they 
diſpute walking in the Lyceum. „„ 
Ainmonius fetches the Name Peripatetick from Plato 
himſelf, who only taught walking ; and adds, that the 
Diſciples of Ariſtozle, and thoſe of Xenocrates, were 
equally called Peripateticks ; the one Peripateticks of the 
Academy; the other Peripateticks of the Lyceum: But 
that at length the former quitted the Title Peripatetick, 
for that of Academick, on Occaſion of the Place where 
they aſſembled, and the latter retained ſimply that of 
Peripatetick. „ 8 „ 
The greateſt and beſt Part of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, he 
borrow d from his Maſter Plato: Serranus affirms confi- 
dently, and ſays he is able to demonſtrate it, that there is 


nothing exquiſite in any Part of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, 


Dialecticks, Ethicks, Politicks, Phyſicks, or Metaphy- 
ſicks, but is found in Plato. And of this Opinion are 


many of the antient Authors, Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 
all ſimple Bodies: But the circular Motion is the firſt 


| Gale endeavours to ſhew, that Ariſtotle borrowed a 
good deal of his Philoſophy, both phyſical about the firſt 
Matter, and metaphyſical about the firſt Being, his Af- 
fections, Truth, Unity, Goodneſs, &c. from the ſacred 
Books; and adds from Clearchus, one of Ariſtotle's Scho- 


lars, that he made Uſe of a certain Jew who aſſiſted him 


therein. 1 N VCC 
For my Part, I am rather of Opinion with the An- 
tients, that Ariſtotle borrow'd what appears the moſt rea- 


ſonable in his Philoſophy, from his Maſter Plato, than 


from the ſacred Books, as Gale pretends, ſince we find 
nothing in thoſe Books, which admits of much philoſo- 
phizing, all in them being a ſimple Narration of Facts, 
which Moſes has adapted to the human Underftanding, 
as to the Manner. of conceiving them, which muſt be 
credited on his own Authority, and which, were they 
made the Subject of a true Philoſophy, and compaſſed 
by Reaſonings, would be 2 s revoked in Doubt: 
Ariſtotle having been aſſiſted therein by a Jew, ap- 
pears to me a falſe Suppoſition; for the Jews of thoſe 
Times, being entirely guided by a blind Faith, ſupport- 
ed by continual Prodigies and Miracles, which being a- 
bove all human Apprehenſion, were not permitted to 


philoſophize upon them, and ſhould have even conſider- 


ed as a capital Sin the attempting to do it; for as Fhilo- 
ſephy owes its Origin to Doubt and Incertitude, and was 
invented to clear up thoſe Doubts, the Jews having 
then no Doubt, on what was either written or ſaid to 

108 | 1 them; 


them, had not the leaſt Room for philoſophizing; it 
was not long after Ariſtotle's Time, that their Faith, 
no longer ſupported by Miracles, becoming weak, they 
began to doubt, and their Doubts made them have Re- 
courſe to Philoſophy, in order to enucleate the greateſt 
Difficulties in what was propoſed to them, for Object 
of their Belief. But let it be how it will, I'm of Opi- 
nion, that the greateſt Part of Ariſto!le's e 3h is 
founded on falſe Principles, and thoſe Principles are 
ſupported by falſe Reaſonings, and ſome of them very 
extravagant and ridiculous ones; and this is particularly 
found in his Books the Cælo above- mentioned; for what 
can be more ridiculous than to prove that the World is 


perfect, by its being an Aſſemblage of all Bodies, becauſe 


thoſe Bodies have three Dimenſions, viz. Length, Depth, 
and Breadth; as if the Perfection of thoſe Bodies conſiſt- 
ed entirely in thoſe Dimenſions, without the Concurrence 
of any adventitious Quality? For Example, could they 
by means of thoſe three Dimenſions alone direct them- 
ſelves to Motion? Could a Body, by means of thoſe 
three Dimenſions, independently of any other Configu- 
ration of the Parts it is compoſed of, or the Impulſion 
of another Body, determine itſelf rather to a rectilinear 
than to a circular Motion? Could even a ſquare one de- 
termine itſelf, or be determined by another, to a cir - 
cular one, though that Square has the three Dimenſions 


required by Ariſtotle, viz. Length, Depth, and Breadth,. 


to form a perfect Body? And as we are convinced by 
Experience that the World admits into its Compoſition 
an infinite Number of Bodies of that, and of other Con- 
figurations, which not only have no Power to determine 
_ themſelves to a circular Motion, but cannot even be 


determined to it by the Impulſe or Concurrence of ano- 


ther, the World compoſed in Part of thoſe Sorts of Bo- 
dies, could not be perfect even in his own Syſtem. 
It is equally falſe that all natural Bodies have of them- 


ſelves a Power of moving; that which he admits as a 


Power, being nothing ele but a certain Diſpoſition of 
receiving the Impulſion of other Bodies, and thoſe of 


others, which receive it from the firſt Principle of Mo- 


tion, viz. the ambient ſubtile Matter, which alone has 
of itſef a Power of moving, which it received at the 


firſt Inſtant of the Creation; and of communicating that 


Motion to the other Bodies, which otherwiſe would 


remain always in the ſame quieſcent State, notwithſtand- 
ing their natural Propenſity to Motion. Neither will I. 


admit with him, that there are ſimple Bodies, ſuch as 
he admits them, in the whole Creation, all Bodies of 
what Nature or Kind ſoever, participating in ſomething 


from one another, and that Simplicity he admits, being | 


a Negation of Bodies, ſince a Body ſuppoſes a Com- 
poſition ; having been all extracted from the fame in- 
formed Maſs; the Difference between them conſiſting 


only in the lefſer or greater Degree of Perfection of the 
Parts they are compoſed of, and in the cloſer or looſer 
Coadunation of thoſe Parts between themſelves, and of 


their being more or leſs free from heterogeneous Particles: 
The Elements, which he conſiders as the firſt in Rank 


of them partaking of the others, more or leſs accordin 

to their greater or leſſer Degree of Perfection; the Earth 
is not without igneous, ethereal, and watery Particles, 
no more than the Air without earthly, igneous, and 
aqueous ones; Fire being alſo a Compound of the three 
others, though in a leſſer Quantity; for the great Vo- 
latility of its conſtitutive Particles, admitting a greater 
Volume of the ſubtile Matter, keeps it in a perpetual 
violent Motion, whereby it diſengages itſelf as much as 


poſſible from all heterogeneous ones; and therefore could 


be conſidered alone as a ſimple Body, with reſpect to 
the other three, though not in itſelt. All which not- 
withſtanding their different Degrees of Perfection, have 
no Principle of Motion within themſelves, which on the 
contrary, they all received from the firſt Element or 
ſubtile Matter they are environed with, or ſwim in. 

It is falſe that a circular Motion is a fimple Motion, 
ſince it is compoſed of two others, viz. of a rectilinear 
and oblique one; the firſt Progreſſion of all Bodies being 
always in a direct Line as the moſt natural, which it 
would always follow, was it not directed otherwiſe, 
either by the other Bodies it meets with in its Progreſſion, 
ar by the Matter it is environed with; which is confirm— 
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even rectilinear with reſpect to the diffcrent Pa 


— 


ed by 8 ſince if the firſt Im 
enough, it will always proceed in a di , "ng 
conquer all Obſtacles it 5 with; h ehe- and 
beſides being rectilinear in itſelf, and rasen Moton 
our Manner of conceiving Things; ſince if w 1 in 
that Motion throughout all the Points of its Pro — 
we ſhall find every one of thoſe Points reQtlines 7 
Point oppoſite to it; therefore a circular Motion to the 
Manner of conceiving Things, ſhould be a Cor TE 
of ſeveral rectilinear ones, and conſequently cxall 2 

a ſimple Motion, nor a ſimple Body more ſuſce byy 8 
a circular than of a rectilinear Motion, ſince Ker e of 
Motion admitting cf ſeveral Mediums, * Circular 


Thi 
mult neceflarily run through that fuppoled rg 
Configuration of Parts, anſwerable to thoſe Gier 


Mediums, which different Configuration ſupp 

ceſſarily a Compoſition. To conclude, as 1225 ng 
that Heaven is none of the four Elements — 1 
Heaven has a circular Motion, and the EJemans wg 
15 a falſe Concluſion drawn from falſe Suppoſitions ; fl. 
it is a falſe Suppoſition to ſay, that the Heaven 1 ” 
circular Motion, ſince in our Manner of conceivin 


pulſion be. ſt 


Things, that Motion may be eliptical, which is a Con 


Po ' I'w 2. Ci 2 
pound of two Motions, viz. circular and rectilinear, or 


Globe. And what Impoſſibility could he find * c 


Motion of the Elements being circular as well as th 

of the Heavens, ſince the one is as agreeable to Reaſon, 
and as much confirmed by Experience as the other; 
therefore his Concluſion is falſe, that the Heaven cannot 
be any of the Elements, for why not Fire? Since ſu of 
the Motion of the Heaven to be circular, could not Fir 
tend upwards in a circular Motion as well as in a recti. 
linear one, fince we ſee daily other Bodies tending up- 


wards in a circular Motion, and tending downwards in 


the ſame Motion, Therefore the Heaven, its circular 
Motion even admitted, could be any of the Elements; 
though 1t be neither of them properly ſpeaking, but like 
all the reſt of created Bodies, a Compound of them all; 
ſince no ſimple Body can be admitted in the Senſe of 


Ariſtotle, without admitting at the ſame Time eternal 
and incorruptible, which is a Contradiction of the Notion 


we ſhould have of a Body, which ſuppoſes a Compoli 
tion, and a Compoſition a Diſſolution. I deny that 
there is any natural Motion among the created corporal 
Beings but that of the firſt Element, or ſubtile Mattor; 
fince a natural Motion would admit of no Changes or 


Viciſſitudes; and we are convinced by Experience, thas 
all Motions, that of the ſubtile Matter excepted, are 


ſuſceptible of Changes or Viciſſitudes, ſome more ſen- 
ſible than others, all loſing by Degrees ſomething of 
their former Velocity, Heaven itſelf not excepted; there- 
fore the Motion of all Bodies is violent, i. e. receive! 


their Impulſion, from a firſt Moyer, and are maintained | 


in it by the ſame firſt Mover. | 
Ariſtotle's Philoſophy preſerved itſelf, in puris nature 


libus, a long Time, none of his Followers or Commet- - 


| | | tators having dared to make any Innovation therein, til 
among his ſimple Bodies, are all compoſed, every one 


the Beginning of the 13th Century, when it began i 
be new modelled, A reformed Syſtem of Peripateticiſi 
was firſt introduced into the Schools, in the Univerlity 
of Paris; from whence it ſoon ſpread throughout Lu- 
rope, and has ſubſiſted in the Univerſities to this Va), 
under the Name of School Philoſophy, or Scholaſtict ; tie 
Foundation hereof is Ariſtotle's Doctrine, frequent 


miſunderſtood, oftener miſapplied: Whence the K. 


tainers thereto may be denominated reformed Peripa- 
teticks. RG | 

Out of theſe have ſprung at ſeveral Times, ſeveral 
Branches, the Chiefs are the Thomi/?s, Sco:iſis, and Ae. 
minaliſis. 5 5 

The Peripateticks, after Ariſtotle, admit two Principles 
of the natural Body, viz. the Matter and Lom; which 
Form is ſomething like the divine Idea imprinted in 
Things; ſo that the Difference between the Peripateticis 
and Platoniſts on this Point, conſiſts only in the Impret 
ſions, and can very well be reconciled together. 

Therefore if there be any Difference between the * 
ripateticks and Platoniſts, it ſeems to conſiſt in this ol. 
that beſides the Matter and Form which are called tuc 
Principles of Compoſition, and agree with the 175 
and Idea of the Platoniſts, the Peripatericss add a 


Pichl, 


_ 
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EF linging the Pæans of Thales. 


*0Wimitted 


vis, Privation, which is called the Principle 
Generation 3 hence theſe Expreſſions ſo familiar in 
2 School : That there are two Principles of the Com- 
” tion of the natural Body, or in fa#o eſſe, viz, the 
oy er and Form, of which the Body conſiſts : Or three 
: ag les in fieri, or of Generation; without which the 
oration can neither be nor conceived, viz. the Mat- 
— Form, and Privation. I 3 
Generation, is commonly defined, 4 Paſſage to Exi- 
mce, from Non- Hxiſtence; in which Paſſage three Things 
e requilite, according to the Peripateticks, viz. the 
405 from which this Paſſage is made, and is called Pri- 
dation: The Term to which the Paſſage is made, and is 
led Form ; and laſtly the Suchect itſelf, which paſſes 
2 the Privation to the Form; which they elucidate 
by the Example of the Fire; ſince the Fire is made of 
13 and Wood paſſes from the Privation of Fire, 
© the Form of Fire. ; 8 
Therefore Privation is the Term from which the Ge- 
neration is made; and is defined in the School, the Ab- 
mee of Form in a Suljeft apt to receive that Form: As 
Blindneſs is called the Privation of Sight in Man, becauſe 
Man is apt to ſee. And in that they diſtinguiſh Priva- 
fon from Negation; becauſe Negation, is the Abſence of 
the Form in a Subject unapt to receive it; as the Want of 
Sight in a Stone is called a Negation; becauſe a Stone 
« not ape ee 1 | | RT 
The Matter is taken in three Manners, viz. the 
Matter In qua, which is called the Subject, in which the 
form or Quality is received; the Matter Circa quam, 
which is called the Ozjef?; and the Matter Ex qua, 
which is the Subject whereof ſomething is made. 


 PyTHAGOREAN, or PyTHAGORICK PHILOSOPHY. 


ing been maintained and cultivated by Pythagoras and 
his Followers; not that it was invented by him, for it 
was much older. OD 


Pytbagoras was of Samos, the Son of a Lapidary, and 


Pupil of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed about the ſeventh O- 
lympiad, i. e. about 500 Years before Chriſt. 95 
Thoſe who embraced his Doctrine were called Pytha- 


goreans, and alſo the Halick Set, or Ttalict School, be- 


cauſe Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, 
and even into the Indies, to inform his Underſtanding, 


returning home to his own Country, and there unable to 


bear the Tyranny of Polycrates, or Syloſon, retired into 
the Eaſtern Part of Ttaly, then called the greater Greece, 
and there taught and formed his Set. 
He is held to have excelled in every Part of Science : 
Lertius ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt 
Divination, and the interpreting of Dreams: In Egypt 


| heeanntall the Myſteries of the Prieſts, and the whole 
Fyſtem of ſymbolical Knowledge, with all their Theo- 


logy. Porphyry adds, that he learnt the mathematical 
clences in his Travels; Geometry from the Egyptians ; 
the Doctrine of Numbers and Proportions from the Phæ- 
Mans; and Aſtronomy from the Chaldeans, Morality 


and Theology he learnt chiefly from the Magi. 


He was the firſt who aſſumed the modeſt Title of 


hiloſopher ; the Sages, till his Time, bearing the arro- 
gant Appellation Gt. 8 | 


Lamblichus obſerves, that in Phenicia he converſed 


"ith the Prophets and Philoſophers, the Succeſſors of 

Mothus the Phyſiologiſt; which Mochus, Selden, and 
me others, will have to be Moſes. is 
ls School in Ealy was at Crotona, where he is ſaid to 


ve been attended by no leſs than 600 Scholars. His 
ouſe was called the Temple of Ceres, and the Street 
vbere it ſtood the Muſeum. ; | 
: Ko of this School proceeded the greateſt Philoſophers, 
0 Legiſlators, Zaleucus, Charandas, Archytas. Por- 
%% fays, as ſoon as he arrived in Italy, he had an Au- 
c of 2000 People, to whom he explained the Laws 
ature, Reaſon, and Juſtice. 
Ale endeavour'd to aſſwage the Paſſions of the Mind, 
pong his Mind every Morning by his Harp, frequent- 
Exerciſes of the Body 


i made a conſiderable Part of his Diſcipline, 
is School became ſo popular, that Cities and Peopte 
their Republick to the Government of his 
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Nature by Numbers. 


that the Gods take Care of Man. 


7 Verſes and Numbers; and made a Practice of com- 


Scholars. At length Porphyry adds; Envy ſtirrin 1 
Sedition againſt them, they were oppreſſed N. in Tine 
their Learning, which they ever kept ſecret, was loſt; 


except ſome difficult Things learnt by Rote by the Crowd 


of Hearers : For Pythagoras never committed any Thing 
to Writing. | 

. Beſides his publick School, Pythagoras had a College 
in his own Houſe. which he called xowvo6:o, Cænobium: 
In this were two Orders or Claſſes of Scholars, «:ewe:, 
Exoterici, called alſo Auſcultantes; and eculeę noi, Intrin- 
Jeci, The former were Novices and Probationers, who 
were kept under a long Examen, and even impoſed a 
quinquennial Silence, to teach them Modeſty and Atten- 
tion, according to Apuleius; or, according to Clemens 
Alexandrinus, to teach them to abſtract their Minds from 
ſenſible Objects, and inure tliem to the pure Contempla- 
tion of the Deity, — {Es 

The latter were called Genuini, Perfecti, Mathematici, 
and Py/hagoreans, by Way of Eminence. Theſe alone 
were let into the Arcana and Depth of the real Pythago- 
rick Diſcipline. 5 

Clemens obſerves, that theſe Orders correſponded very 
exactly to thoſe among the Hebrews : For in the Schools 
of the Prophets were two Claſſes; viz. the Sons of the 
Prophets, who were the Scholars; and the Doctors or 
Maſters, who were alſo called Perfei; ind among 
the Levites, the Novices or Tyro's, who had their quin- 
quennial Exerciſes, by Way of Preparation, Laſtly, 
even among the Proſelytes there were two Otders ; Exo- 
terici, or Proſelytes of the Gate; and Intrinſeci or Per- 


_ fetti, Proſelytes of the Covenant. | 
Sale endeavours to prove, that Pytbagoras borrowed 


his Phzloſephy from that of the Jews; to this End pro- 


aAucing the Authorities of many of the Fathers and an- 
The Pythagorean Philoſophy was, thus called, as hav- | 


tient Authors, and even pointing out the Tracks and 
Footſteps of Moſes in ſeveral Parts of P;thagoras's 
Doctrine. F | , 
Eytbagotas taught that God is one; that he is a moſt 
ſimple, incorruptible; and inviſible Being; and there- 
fore only to be worſhipped with a pure Mind, with the 


ſimpleſt Rites, and thoſe preſcribed by himſelf. Laertius 


henee arvſe Duality, .. EE 
In his Converſation with the Egyptians he learnt Abun- 


obſerves, that he made Unity the Principle of all Things; 


dance of Secrets about Numbers; to which he attributed 


ſo much, that he even attempted to explain all Things in 
. In effect it is a common Opinion 
among the antient Philoſophers, that the Specics of 
Things have to each other the Nature and Relation of 
Numbers; and that the Univerſe, and all Things therein, 
were produced according to certain Numbers, inherent 
n! ) Eo or. 

Hence Porphyry obſerves, the Pythagoreans ſtudied the 


Doctrine of Numbers with great Attention; ſince when the 


incorporeal Forms, and firſt Principles of Things, i. e. the 
divine Ideas, could not be deliver'd in Words, they had 
Recourſe to Demonſtration by Numbers; and thus called 
the common Reaſon, and Caufe of Unity, Identity; and 
Equality by the Name. Ove, ono he 
Pythagoras further taught, that there is a Relation or 
Kin-ſhip, between the Gods and Man, and therefore, 
Which Clemens Alex- 
andrinus ſays, is apparently borrowed from the Chriſtian 
Doctrine of Providence. | B 
Pythagoras alſo aſſerted a Metempſychoſis, or Tranſ- 


* 


migration of Soul, 5. e. that after Death Men's Souls paſs 


into other Bodies, of this or that Kind, according to the 
Manner of Life they had led. If they had been vicious, 
they were impriſon'd in the Bodies of miſerable Beaſts, 
there to do Penance for ſeveral Ages; at the Expiration 
whereof they return'd afreff to animate Men. It they 
had lived virtuouſly, ſome happier Brute, or even a hu- 
man Creature was to be their Lot. 
What led Pythagoras info this Opinion, was the Per- 
ſuaſion he had that the Soul was not of a periſhabie Na- 
ture: Whence he concluded, that it mult remove into 
ſome other Body upon its abatidoning this. Luce: 
treats this Doctrine as a Kind of officious Lie, contrived 
to mitigate the Apprehenſion of Death, by perſuading 
Men that they only changed thgir Lodging, and ceaſed 
to live to begin a new Lite. 5 | 
Reuchlin denies this Doctrine; and maintains * e 
e | : | etem- 
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Metempſychoſe of Pythagoras, implied nothing more 
than a Similitude of Manners, Deſires, and Studies, for- 
merly exiſting in ſome Perſon deceaſed, and now revived 


in another alive. Thus when it was ſaid, that Euphor- 
bus was revived in Pythagoras, no more was meant than 


that the martial Virtue, which had ſhone in Zuphorbus at 


the Time of the Trojan War, was now, in ſome Meaſure, 
revived in Pythagoras, by Reaſon of the great Reſpect he 


bore the Athlete, For thoſe People wondering how a 


| Philoſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with Men of the 
Sword, he palliated the Matter by ſaying, that the Soul of 
Euphborbus, i. e. his Genius, Diſpoſition, and Inclina- 
tions, were revived in him. And this gave Occaſion to 
the Report, that Euphorbus's Soul, who periſhed in the 
Trojan War, had tranſmigrated into Pythagoras, _ 

Ficinus aſſerts, that what Plato ſpeaks of the Migra- 
tion of a human Soul into a Brute, 1s intended allegort- 
cally, and to be underſtood only of the Manners, Affec- 


Qions, and Habits, degenerating into a beaſtly Nature 


by Vice. Sirranus, though he allows ſome Force to this 


Interpretation, yet inclines rather to underſtand the Me- 
tempfychoſis of a Reſurrection. | 


Pythagoras is ſaid to have borrowed the Notion of a 


Metemplychoſis from the Egyptians, others ſay from the 
antient Brackimens, It is ſtill retained among the Banians, 
and other Idolaters of India and China; and makes the 
principal Foundation of their Religion. So extremely 
are they bigotted to it, that they not only forbear eating 
any Thing that has Lite, but many of them even refuſe 
to defend themſelves againſt wild Beaſts. They burn no 


Wood, leſt ſome little Animalcule ſhould be in it; and 


are fo very charitable, that they will redeem from the 
Hands of Strangers, any Animal that they find rea- 
„%% w- 2 5 
Il find it needleſs to think that Py/h2geras borrowed the 
juſt Notion he had conceived of a Divinity, from the 
Ilebretos; ſince he had no Need to go out of himſelf to 
find it. The Sublimity of his Genius, which it was al- 
moſt impoſſible could be entirely govern'd by a ridicu- 
lous Superſtition, or darken'd by the monſtrous Ignorance 
of Paganiſm, confining itſelf entirely within itſelf, and 
| liſtening attentively to the Dictates of a judicious Under- 
ſtanding, could ſoon diſcover that innate Idea, which re- 
| preſents to it a ſupreme Being, ſomething much above all 


that the Paganiſin vaunted of the moſt powerful of their 
falſe Deities; that they were obliged to confeſs, that 


even the moſt antient of their Gods had had a Begin- 
ning, which was incompatible with that Immenſity and 
Omnipotency they attributed to them : That it was im- 
poſſible that what had a Beginning ſhould be the Princi- 
ple of all Things, ſince that firſt Principle can admit of 


no Origin with Regard to itſelf ; which perfect Notion 


of the Divinity the Jets themſelves were not Maſters of, 

and conſequently Pychagoras could not have borrowed it 
from them. As to his Doctrine of Numbers, or his 
teaching that all Things conſiſted of Matter and Num- 


bers, it muſt not be underſtood literally; ſince it is more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that by Numbers he underſtood | 
that all Things conſiſted of a Matter, diſpoſed and 


divided in a certain Manner, Order, and Meaſure ; ac- 
corCirg, to the different Intentions of the Creator, and 
the different Ends they were created for. That each 
Individual conſiſted of its numerical Parts, which conſti- 
tuted the Form thereof, and render'd it capable to diſ- 


charge its ſeveral Functions, agrecable to that juſt Subor- 
dination and Æconomy which ſubſiſted between them, 


without Diſorder or Confuſion. That if he conſider'd 
Unity as a Number by Way of Excellence, it was be- 
cauſe Unity is moſt commonly applied to the nobleſt 
Part, our Judgment requiring that we ſhould always be- 
gin to reckon by the nobieſt Part of any compound Bo- 
dy; and that Unity, beſides, being a Negation of Com- 
poſition, could be very well applied to the moſt ſimple of 
all Beings, and to the ſupreme one himſelf. 

As to his Metempſychoſis, I am at a Loſs to deter- 
mine whether he underſtood it in the Senſe the Brachmans 
believe it to this Day; or in that which ſome of his 
Commentators above-mention'd, to excuſe Pythagoras 
from being guilty of ſo great an Abſurdity, have ſince 
given to it: For when I cxamine his Writings, and find 
him admitting every where a Plurality of Gods, nor- 
withſtanding his juſt Notion of the Divinity, I am apt 
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with Regard to its natural Diſpoſitions and In 


tation; ſince thoſe Inclinations, Manners, 


enough to think, that he underſtood it in t 
Senſe ; in as much that I do not find that h 
leaſt Notion with the Hebrews and Pagan; of 
World, where the Soul, after its Separation fron 
Body, was received, never to return afterwards wg 
and as he admitted the Immortality of the Soul p'- 
convinced by Experience, that Death ſeparate 
from the Body, he could find no other Place fi 
Soul thus ſeparated, than by making it tranſmi = 
another Body; neither can I imagine that he = N 
for a certain Time in that of ſome deſpicable "ag : 
a Puniſhment for the Crimes it had committed 8 
mer Body, ſince he had no Notion of Puni aer 
Reward, but only choſe the Animal, the Orga bee 


of were better diſpoſed for the Operations of OT 


ſo though there was a Change in the outwar 


the Compoſition, there was none in the Diſp 
Inclinations of the eſſential Parts thereof. 
ſider Metempſychoſis, in the fame Manner thoſ- In 

preters of Pythagoras have done, i. e. as a Tranſmi ne 
tion of the Diſpoſitions, Inclinations, and Manner, of 
a Soul into another Perſon ; I deſtroy entirely the ak 


oſitions and 
But if! con- 


Syſtem; for that pretended Tranſmigration of Difpoſi. 


tions, Inclinations, and Manners, Sc. without 


| th 
1s not really a Tranſmigration, but rather a * 


ſingle Imi. 


Sc. of a per. 
ſon, are ſo well identified, and ſo inſeparable ee 


Subſtance of the Soul, that they cannot be really and 
identically tranſmigrated into another, without the real 
and identical Tranſmigration of the Soul itſelf; for tho? 
they be ſeparated from the Soul operatively, by Death; 


which deprives it of the Organs neceſſary for its Ope. 


rations, they notwithſtanding remain in it, identical 
and potentically, and can by no Means be tranſported to 


another, without the Tranſmigration of the Soul telf, 
therefore thoſe Commentators of Pythagoras deſtroy, by 


their Explanation, the whole Syſtem of the Metempfycho- 


ſis; and in that Point Pythagoras could not differ from any 


of the Philoſophers both antient and modern, fince 
they all admit of a Metempſychoſis of Manners, which 


is only a ſimple Imitation, and is conſequently no Me- 


tempſychoſis at all; for if it be true, as they pretend, 


that when the Pythagoreans ſaid that the Soul of EA. 
phorbus was tranſmigrated into Pythagoras, they under- 
ſtood only that the Genius, Inclinations, &c. of Eupbor- 


bus were revived in Pythagoras; there is nothing in 


that but a metaphorical Tranſmigration, which is ad- 
mitted by every Body elſe; i. e. that Pythagoras had a 
Genius like that of Euphorbus. | 


Epicurean PHilosOPHY. 


The Epicureans take their Name from the Chief of 


their Set, Epicurus; whom ſome however deny to be 
the Author of the Philoſophy he taught; charging him 
with retailing for Phyſicks the Doctrine of Democritus, 
and for Ethicks that of Ariſtippus. Be that as it wil, 
he was an Athenian, and the Son of Neocles, born in the 
109th Olympiad, and conſequently 342 Years before 


_ Chriſt : He began to form his School at Mitylere and 


Lampſachus, about the 32d of his Life; though he 
afterwards removed to Athens, where he philoſophized 
chiefly in his Garden, and died of the Stone at 72 Yea 
of Age. a | 


The Doctrine or Syſtem of Philoſophy maintain'd by | 


Epicurus and his Followers, is called Epicureaniſu, ot 
Epicurean Philoſophy. The Poet Lucretius, who has 
given us a beautiful Syſtem of Epicureaniſu, prefers it 


Father Epicurus to all other Philoſophers; whom, he 


makes no Scruple to ſay, he obſcured as much 35 che 
Sun does the other Stars. 3 
The Philoſophy of Epicurus conſiſted in three ow ; 
Canonical, Kavoν)õ, Phyſical, Þuomer, and 19 ton, Elbicdl; 
which he explained briefly in three Epiſtles. | 
The firlt, as Laertius relates, was about the _ 
or Rules of Judging ; wherein rejecting the Ru : 5 
Logick, he eſtabliſhed: the Senſes, Paſſions, and An 
cipations, as the Criterions or Judges of Truth. 1 
In the ſecond, he laid down Atoms, Space aud n, 


vity, as the firſt Principles of all Thing. The 0; 


verſe, he taught, conſiſted of Atoms or Corpuſcles ® 


v 
various Forms, Magnitudes, and Weights; whi 2 
ha * | 

4 


he form 
e had 1 


this; 
» and wa; 
s that Soul 


that 


d Form of 


w. 5 5 --* 


S . ©» 


. * 5 4 ſe N 


at Random through the immenſe 

ing been Mr ogy concurred * innumerable 
* xx Worlds, which were thus formed, and af- 
Syſtems, from Time to Time, increaſed, changed, and 
2 again, without any certain Cauſe or Deſign; 
oe the Intervention of any Deity, or the Intend- 
_ { any Providence, Not that he denied the Exiſt- 


ence of a 


og with human Affairs. Laertius aſſures us, he 


- 2 bleſſed immortal Being, having no Affairs of his 
- — 4 ep of, and above taking Care of thoſe of 


* Ethicks, his firſt Principles, or the ſupreme Fe- 


an, | 
hoy of dere in all Ages been decried, as being too 
13 wrapped in Senſuality; though ſeveral Authors, 
a icularly Cicero among the Antients, and Gaſſendus 
no the Moderns, have endeavoured to vindicate them 
on this Charge, by ſhewing that the Pleaſure wherein 


their Maſter Epicurus placed the Summum bonum, or 


appineſs of this Life, was not a ſenſual or 
N but a Contentment and Tranquility of 
Mind, exempt from all tumultuary Paſſions, Hr. 

This Opinion ſeems juſt, and well grounded; which 
dotnithſtanding it is certain that in the common Uſe of 
the Word, Epicurean ſignifies, an indolent, effeminate, 
and voluptuous Perſon, who only conſults his Pleaſure, 
vithout concerning himſelf with any Thing ſerious. 

In effect, there were always two Kind of Epicureans , 
the rigid and remiſs : The rigid Epicureans were thoſe 
ſtrictly attached to the Sentiments of Epicurus, who 
placed all their Happineſs in the pure Pleaſure of the 
Mind, reſulting from the Practice of Virtues. The 
looſe or remiſs Epicureans, taking the Words of that 


| Philoſopher in a groſs Senſe, placed all their Happineſs 


in Pleaſures of the Body, in eating, drinking, loving, 
£2c. The former Kind, who were the genuine Epicureans, 
called the others the Sopbiſts of their Sect. 


After Epicurus, his corpuſcular Syſkem gave Way to 


the peripatetick, which became the popular Syſtem. 
Thus in lieu of Atoms were introduced ſpecifick and 


ſubſtantial Frames, Qualities, Sympathies, Sc. which 


amuſed the World till Gaſſendus, Charleton, Des Cartes, 
Ble, Newton, and others retrieved the whole corpuſcu- 
kran Hypotheſis, which is now become the Baſis of the 
mechanical and experimental Philoſophy. 


Therefore Gaſſendus eſtabliſhes with Epicurus the A- 


toms, or ſolid and impervadable Corpuſcles for the Prin- 
aples of all ſenſible Bodies; but differs from him, in 


that he refers to God the Creator, Conſervator, and Go- 


vernour, all the Motion, Affection, and Perfection of 
thoſe Atoms; not believing that they are agitated by a 
fortuitous Motion, or concur at Random into innu- 
merable Syſtems ; but on the contrary are directed to a 
conſtant and certain Motion by a moſt wiſe Mover, for 
the Ends he propoſed to himſelf in the Formation of the 


Univerſe, and therefore that Motion has been appointed 


to every Atom, to retain it continually in a certain and 
determinate Meaſure. 
Queſcent in the ſenſible Bodies, that proceeds rather from 
their mutual Implication among themſelves, than from 
their Slowneſs. | 5 uy 
Mr. Boyle reduces the Principles of the corpuſcular 
Philoſophy, to the four following 'Heads:—1. That there 
z but one catholick or univerſal Matter, which is an 
tended, impenetrable and diviſible -Subſtance, com 


mon to all Bodies, and capable of all Forms.  _ 
This Sir 1/aac Newton endeavours to improve upon: 


' All Things conſidered, ſays be, it appears probable to 


me, that God in the Beginning created Matter in ſolid, 


hard, impenetrable, moveable Particles; of ſuch Sizes 
and Figures, and with ſuch other Properties as moſt 
* Conduced to the End for which he formed them: And 
' that theſe primitive Particles being ſolid, are incom- 
 Parably harder than any of the ſenſible porous Bodies, 


compounded of them, even ſo hard as never to wear 


; or break in Pieces; no other Power being able to di- 

wr what God made one in the firſt Creation. While 

t | 

ies of one and the ſame Nature and Texture in all 

Ses: But ſhould they wear away or break in Pieces, 
Vor. II. | Wis 
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God; on the contrary he aſſerted it; but 
beneath the Majeſty of the Deity to concern 


he held was Pleaſure; for which the 


RW 


So that if the Atoms appear 


tueſe Corpuſcles remain entire, they may compoſe Bo- 
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the Nature of Things depending on them would be 
, changed : Water and Earth compoſed of old worn 
* Particles, would not be of the ſame Nature and Tex- 
* ture now, with Water and Earth compoſed of entire 
* Particles at the Beginning, and therefore that Nature 
may be laſting, the Changes of corporal Things are 
* to be placed only in various Separations, and new 
* Aſſociations of theſe permanent Corpuſcles. | 
This Reaſoning of Sir Iſaac Newton, which ſome are 

pleaſed to call an Improvement on Mr. Boyle's Syſtem, | 
and Elucidation thereof, is rather in my Opinion capable 
only to render it more obſcure, and leſs intelligible ; for, 
the firſt Part of his Reaſoning excepted, which he has 
borrowed from Gaſſendus, all the reſt either implies 
Contradictions, or is founded on falſe Suppoſitions. For 
he ſays firſt, with Gaſſendus, that God created Matter in ſolid, 
hard, and impenetrable Particles, even ſo hard and ſolid, as 
never to wear or break in Pieces; and ſays afterwards, that 
while theſe Particles remain entire, they may compoſe Bodies 
of one and the ſame Nature and Texture in all Ages : But 


Gould they wear away or break in Pieces, &c. which is a 


falſe Suppoſition, from which he cannot draw the ſubſe- 
quent Concluſion, ſince he repreſents at firſt thoſe Par- 


ticles ſo hard and ſo ſolid, as never to wear away or break 


in Pieces; which muſt neceſſarily be ſo, if they are im- 
penetrable ; ſince nothing elſe but the Intromiſſion of 
heterogeneous Bodies, can cauſe the Diſſolution of the 
ſenſible Bodies. The whole Reaſoning beſides, as well 
as the Syſtem, being entirely falſe, as I ſhall prove 
when I give my own philoſophical Hypotheſis. | 
2. That this Matter, in order to form the vaſt Variety 
of natural Bodies, muſt have Motion in ſome or all its 
aſſignable Parts ; and that this Motion was given to 
Matter by God the Creator of all Things, and has all 
manner of Directions and Tendencies. — 
Sir Jaac engages alſo on this ſecond Article, thus: 
Theſe Corpulcles, ſays he, have not only vis inertiæ, 
accompanied with ſuch paſſive Laws of Motion as 
naturally reſult from that Force ; but 'alſo are moved 
by certain active Principles; ſuch as that of Gravity, 
and that which cauſes Fermentation, and the Coheſion 
of Bodies. This Comment of Sir Jaac is nothing elſe 
but what Mr. Boyle ſays, only in different Terms; there- 


* 


fore we are not at all wiſer for it, unleſs it be that we 


learn thereby, that Sir 1/aac has rendered more confuſed 
by his Explication, a Propoſition which Mr. Boyle had 
eſtabliſhed in very clear Terms : For what can be clearer 
than to ſay, that thoſe Particles being deſigned from the 
firſt Inſtant of their Formation, for the Compoſition of 
all ſenſible Bodies, they muſt have been indued then 
with all the Qualities conducive towards that Formation; 


and as Motion was one of the moſt eſſential, it muſt 


have been given to them, in order they ſhould direct 
themſelves according to the different Diſpoſitions they 


were to have in the Compoſition. 


3. That Matter muſt alſo be divided into Parts; and 
each of theſe primitive Particles, Fragments, or Atoms 
of Matter, muſt have its proper Magnitude, Figure, 


and Shape. 


Sir 1ſaac has not attempted to comment on this Arti- 
cle, though it is one of the moſt Importance; for if 
thoſe Particles had not their proper Magnitude, Figure, 


and Shape, they could never form a perfect Compoſition z 


not that I underſtand thereby, that they could exiſt 
without Dimenſions, for no ſenſible Thing can exiſt 
without it, far from being capable without it of forming 
a Compoſitum ; but that they have the proper Magni- 
tude, Form and Shape, to direct themſelves towards the 
Compoſition of the ſeveral different ſenſible Things and 
Parts thereof, they are aſſigned for by the Creator from 
the very firſt Inſtant of their Creation, # | 
4. That theſe different ſized and ſhaped Particles leave 
different Orders, Poſitions, Situations, and Poſtures ; 
from whence all the Varieties of compound Bodies ariſe. 


SToick PHILOSOPHY. 


The Stoick Philoſophy, called alſo S:oiciſm, is the 
Doctrine and Opinion of the Philoſopher Zeno, whoſe 
Followers were called Stoicks, from the Greek Poa, Por- 
tico, in regard Zeno uſed to teach under a Portico or 


Piazza. 


The Author of this Sect, Zeno, was of Cittium, a 
©», EE a Town 


= 


Town in Cyprus, inhabited by a Colony of Phænicians; 
whence he is ſuppoſed to have borrowed many of his 
Dogmata's from the Phenician Philoſophy, which many 
learned Men maintain, was itſelf borrowed from the 
Fewiſh : Though it muſt be allowed, there appear as 
many Things in the Szoick Philoſophy borrowed from 
Plato and Socrates's School, as from that of Moſes. _ 
Zeno making a trading Voyage from Cittium to Athens, 
richly freighted with Tyrian Purple, was ſhipwreck'd 
not far from Port; upon which we are told, conſulting 
the Oracle how he ſhould beſt ſpend the reſt of his Life, 
he was anſwered, by becoming of the ſame Colour with the 
Dead; upon which he applied himſelf to the Study of 


the antient Philoſophers, and became a Hearer of Crates 
the Cynick. But Laertius tells us, he had too much 


natural Modeſty to give into the Cynick Impudence. 
From Crates he had Recourſe to Xenocrates, then to 
Polemon; and at length began to think of inſtituting a 
new Sect.— To this Purpoſe goa, or Portico, called from 
the Pictures of Polignotus therein, the painted Portico, 
was pitched on: Here uſing to walk and philoſophize, 
he was ſoon attended by a great Number of Diſciples, 
hence called Erwioi, St01ct. 5 
He became exceedingly reverenced at Athens, for the 


Probity and Severity of his Life and Manners, and the 


Conſiſtence thereof with his Doctrine; inaſmuch that 
the Athenians decreed him when living, a golden Crown, 
and uſed in dubious Times to depoſite the Keys of the 


City with him; and after his Death conſecrated an Altar 


wk... EC RATS 
One of his chief Followers was Cleanthes, who was 
ſucceeded by Chryſippus, and he by Diogenes Babylonius, 


Antipater, Ranætius, and Pollidonius among the Greeks ; 


and by Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the Emperor Anto- 
ninus, &c. among the Romans; and by Pantenus and 
Clemens Alexandrinus among the Chriſtians. „ 
The Stoicks cultivated Logicks, Phyſicks, Metaphy- 
ſicks, Fc. but chiefly Ethicks. The Principal of their 
Dogmata of the former Kinds are as follows. 1 5 


That there are certain Comprebenſions (which others 


call common Notices, or innate Ideas, or Principles, and 
Cicero, inchoatæ intelligentiæ, Beginnings of Underſtand- 
ing) naturally found in the Mind: That God is the ſe- 
1 minal Cauſe of the Univerſe; that the World is an 
Animal; which Opinion the Stoichs maintained in com- 

mon with the Platoniſts, by reaſon of God's inhabiting 

and informing every Part thereof in Quality of an Anima 
mundi. That Nature is an artificial Fire tending to Ge- 
neration ; and that the World is to be deſtroyed ar laſt 
by Conflagration.”  _ 8 | | 


For the Morality of the Stoicks, it was couched much 
in Paradoxes; as that a wiſe Man is void of all Paſſion or 


Perturbation of Mind: That Pain is no real Evil, but 


that a wiſe Man is happy in the midſt of the ſevereſt 
Torture: That a wiſe Man is always the ſame, and 
always joyful; that none but a wiſe Man is free, all 
others are Slaves; that none but a wiſe Man is rich: 
That none but a wiſe Man is to be eſteemed a King, 
Magiſtrate, Poet, or Philoſopher ; that all wife Men are 
great, that all Things are a wiſe Man's, who is content- 
ed with himſelf; that wiſe Men are the only Friends 
and the only Lovers; that nothing ever happens to a 
wiſe Man beyond Expectation; that all Virtues are in- 
violably connected together; that all Things are equal 
and equally to be deſired ; and that Goodneſs admits of 
no Increaſe or Diminution. | : 
Whether Virtue might be loſt or no, was hotly diſ- 
puted among them? Chry/ippus held it might, by Drunk- 
enneſs and Atra-Bilis; Cleant hes, that it could not, by 
reaſon of the Firmneſs of the Comprehenſions. 


They owned but one God, whom however they called 


by various Names, as Mind, Fate, Jupiter, &c. by 
which they did not mean various Things, but various 
Powers and Relations of the ſame Thing. Providence 
they expreſſed under the Name of Fate, which Chry/ip- 
pus defines to be a natural Series or Compoſition of 
Things mutually following each other, by an immutable 
Nexus or Tie from all Eternity. Laſtly, they held that 
the human Soul ſurvived the Body. | 

The Notion of the Stoicks, that Nature was an ar- 
tificial Fire proceeded, in all Appearance, from their 
being conſcious that Nature was a powerful Agent in the 

| 5 


ginning, having at laſt broke its Priſon, 


ſo that he can very well be ſaid to be void of 
or Perturbation of Mind, ſince they are never 


there 7s no real Evil, ſince in fact all Evils of 


know by Experience, that it can change Thin 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Productions of Things, by an innate Warm 

Prineipte thereof it bag nor in nfl, bur weh n l 
received from the firſt Principle of all Things Aim 
Creation, whence they called it an artificial F 4 we * 
formed by another, as well as Nature itſelf. Miri * 
at the ſame Time, that that ſame Fire, by its — 
and continual Motion, and the repeated Socks . ce 
to the Frame it had been incarcerated in from 22 
full Liberty, to follow its natural e = 
Obſtacles it could meet with afterwards being — _ 
to ſtop its Courſe, would at laſt deſtroy the whole, — 
crocoſm. As for their Morality, I do not find j f 
very paradoxical, as one would imagine; for th the 1 
very well underſtand, by a wiſe Man bring bros * | 


| Paſſion or Perturbation of Mind; that his Wiſton i a 


ſtrong Bar to the Impetuoſity of his Paſſions and 
vent the Diſorders, which otherwiſe they could cauſe in 
his Mind; chat as thereby he is petfedtly ſenſe d 
their firſt Motions, he is alſo thereby always Ty : 
hinder them from proceeding further, by Main 
them in the firſt Inſtant of their Determination to Fo | 
all Paſſon 
obſerved 
88 but by 
to fay that 
whatever have their firſt Principle in our or fray 
which increaſes or diminithes them at Pleaſure; and 0 
gs good 


in themſelves into Evils, with reſpect to itſelf Por Ex- 


in him, and we cannot judge of thoſe Thin 
outward Appearance. Neither is it a Paradox 


_ ample, Death, conſidered in general as the greateſt ys; 
has been conſidered, has been thought by 120 ang, 


of Chriſtians as a real Good, ſince it ſerved to reunite 


them for ever to the ſupreme Being; and is alſo con- 


ſidered as ſuch by Heroes, whoſe Mind being entirely 


governed by Valour and Courage, prefer the Glory of 
rendering their Name immortal by a glorious Death, 


to few Years more of a mortal Life ; and Riches, which 


have nothing bad in themſelyes, are rendered an Evil 


by the depraved Imagination of an Avaritious : From 


this Stoick Notion of Evil, proceeded in Part that mar- 


vellous Conſtancy and Equality of Mind, of the primitive 


Chriſtians amidſt the ſevereſt Torments, which Perſecu- 
tion had invented againſt them. I agree with the Soicks, 


that none but a wiſe Man is free, and all others are Slaves; 


for as the greateſt Freedom conſiſts in beingentirely Ma- 


ſter of onelelf ; Wiſdom alone being capable to place us 
in that happy State, have we not Reaſon to conclude that 
a wiſe Man is free, even while confined in the moſt 


_ dreadful Dungeon, and loaded with Chains; for then his 
Wiſdom keeps his Soul, with all the Organs neceſſary for 


its Operations, ſeparated as it were from what the Body 
has the moſt mortal, which is left to ſtruggle under the 


Burthen, though ir feels no other Pain, than a Perſon 
would in a profound Lethargy, or bereaved of his Senks. 


A wiſe Man is certainly rich, ſince he values no other 
Riches, and even knows no other than that of poſſeſling 
himſelf. I approve alſo very well this Sentiment of the 
Stoicks, that wiſe Men are the only Friends and the ally 
Lovers; ſince in fact, none but wiſe Men have a true 
Notion of Friendſhip and Love; for their Love and 


Friendſhip is entirely free from human View or Conlide- 


ration; they love a Perſon for himſelf, i. e: for that real. 
perſonal Merit, which alone can be the Object of a true 
and ſincere Love, directed by Wiſdom ; and that Object 


is ſubject to no Viciſſitudes or Alterations, it never cea- 


ſing being the Object of that ſame Love; when as a Loe 
which has no other Object than that of gratifying à c.. 
minal Paſſion, or ſome other human View, which vat 
juſtly be ſtiled an extravagant Love, or rather 1s no Love 
at all, that Paſſion once gratified, and that human View 
ſerved, the pretended Love vaniſhes, and even ſometimes 
changes into Hatred. But alas! I know by a fatal 1 
perience, that the firſt Kind of Love or Friendſhip 18 ef 
tirely out of Date, and is as obſolete among us, 


miſes, founded on Hypocriſy, Perfidy, and Fal . 
It is a ſuperb Mauſbleum, which under a mag"! 


outward Appearance, hides Corruption and KY 


. | z Furn is KIY 
ſome of thoſe Maniacks, when once their Turn Þ k ke 


as the 0 


ther Parts of a Stoick Philoſophy ; F riendſhip 2 
entirely at preſent in pompous Proteſtations, fine a, 
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| of wounding their Friend in his moſt ſenſible 
N his Reputation, and would even deprive 


themſelves from ſhewing their Gratitude, Nothing 
emp % a wiſe Man beyond his. Expettation, becauſe as 
be knows that this Life is a perpetual Rotation of Good 
bor Evil, Felicity and Unhappineſs, Mirth and Sor- 
Opulence and Indigency, his Wiſdom has taught his 
Mong co receive with the ſame Indifference any of thoſe 
94 5 it, without going to meet them, which would 
gi ſome Inquietude z and cauſe, perhaps, ſome Alte- 
5 in its domeſtick Peace. I would be alſo apt enough 
1 with the Szoicks, that all Virtues are inviolably 
x elle together , for it is almoſt impoſſible, that a Per- 
10 who poſſeſſes ſome Virtue in an eminent Degree, 
oll not be ſoon Maſter of all the others: As it is 
ully impoſſible that he ſhould be long virtuous in one 
eenſe, and vicious in another; for we have fo great a na- 
tural Propenſity to Vice and Immorality, that if we give it 
once Entrance into our Mind, it will ſoon find the Secret 
to ſupplant the Virtues it could chance to meet with 
there; likewiſe, when we have given Admittance to ſome 
Virtue, in the ſame Place, and our Wiſdom has render'd 
«ſenſible, that it has choſen that noble Part of our- 
cles for the Place of its Reſidence, we may be ſure, 
that all the other Virtues will lock thro' the ſame Way, 
and in a very ſhort Time, being all together in our Mind, 
with that beautiful Harmony, which can render a wiſe 
Man truly virtuous. — Al goed Things are equal, and 
equally defirable 3, if by Goodneſs, the Stoicks underſtood 
that which can ſatiate a rational Soul, govern'd by a true 
Wiſdom, ſuch as the Practice of all moral Virtues ; the 
Tranquility of the Mind, a noble Contempt for what the 
World eſteems moſt ; the Pleaſure of doing good, Sc. 
which in fact, is the only true and real good; all other 
being nothing elſe but real Evils, which our Paſſions 
have falſly ſtiled Goodneſs. —I am likewiſe of Opinion, 
that ſuch a Goodneſs admits of no Increaſe, when one is 
entire Maſter of it, for how can a Man be better than 
truly good ; but I cannot agree in this Point with the 
Sacks, that it can admit of no Diminution, ſince a daily 
Experience col. vinces us of the contrary, If they object 
to me that ſuch a Goodneſs which admits of Diminu- 
tion, is not a true Goodneſs, but only a mere Appear- 
ace, without Reality; I'll anſwer, that as we cannot 
judge of ſuch a Thing but by the outward Appearance; 
when we have ſeen a Perſon profeſs for a conſiderable 
Time, what we call Goodneſs, attended with all the Cir- 
cumſtances requiſite to it, without ever in the leaſt de- 
viating from it, and notwithſtanding became vicious at 
laſt, we have all the Reaſon imaginable to believe, that 
Goodneſs admits of Diminution.— I am likewiſe of Chry- 
fippus's Sentiment, that Virtue can be loſt, and is in 
fact often loſt, either by neglecting to liſten to the 
£ J neg. S | 
Diftates of Wiſdom, or by frequenting too often, and 
with too much Familiarity, the Vicious, or the Hypo- 
crites; for Hypocriſy is ſtill a great Enemy to Virtue, 
and much more likely-to make it make a Shipwreck, than 
Vice itſelf; for a virtuous Man is almoſt always on his 
Guard with the Vicious, but he does not uſe the ſame 
Precaution with the Hypocrite, with whom he ones 
elf in Safety, ſince nothing, has a greater Reſemblance 
2 map Hypocriſy.—I deny their 2 
a none but a wiſe Man ought to be a King, a Magi - 
te, a Poet, or Philoſopher, which 1s a WL Pa- 
radox ; ſince thoſe different Conditions can very well ſub- 
lit, and really often ſubſiſt independently of Wiſdom ; 
lince the royal Dignity, Magiſtracy, Sc. is a real State, 
"0 a nominal one, and that we ſee daily that all Kings, 
giſtrates, all Poets, all Philoſophers, are not wiſe 

en, no more than all wiſe Men are Kings, Magiſtrates, 
c. for there are unwiſe and tyrannical Kings, ignorant 
ad corrupt Magiſtrates, very good Poets, who never had 


57 other good Qualities, and Philoſophers of Name on- 


3 3 there are, likewiſe, very wiſe Men in Slavery, or 
poſed to Injuſtice, or have never mounted Pegaſus, nor 


wed any other Philoſophy, than their own common 
ſe. As a Chriſtian 1 reject Chryſppus's Nation of 


fon, ence, as ſmelling too much of the Pagan Super- 


Fart, his Life, if they could do it with Impunity, to ex- 


© Changes, whenever they happen, and be always 
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Cynick PRIIOSO HRT. 


The Gnict Philoſophy. taught the Contempt of every 
Thing, eſpecially Riches and State, Arts 7 Sciences 1 5 
all excepting Morality, _ A 
The Founder of this Sect is ſaid to have been Anti- 
fihenes, a Diſciple of Socrates, who after his Maſter's 
Death, quitting the Lyceum, retired to ee, a Kind 
of Academy, not far from the Gates of Athens, 
Hence ſome will have it came the Name x,, Cini- 
cus, viz. from Cynoſarges. But others, with more Pro- 
bability, derive it from «uu», Dog, becauſe of their, Se- 
verity and Importunity in reprehending Vice. Thus A. 
ri/toule obſerves, the nicks were ſo called from their fre 
Hay of rebuking, &c. Hence Diogenes the Cynick ſays of 
himſelf, I bite the Evil; and Anliſtbenes himſelf was cal- 
led an ingenuous and fincere Dog: It being the diſtin- 
guiſhing Character of the Cynicks, to attack and bark at the 


Ill, and to defend and fawn on the Good. 6 

_ Arrian praiſes the , Cynica! Genius to the Skies: A 
* Cynick, ſays he, is a Meſſenger ſent from Jupiter, to 
* overlook human Affairs. A publick Doctor and Tu- 
„tor of Mankind; inſtructs and chaſtiſes at the ſame 


Time: An Aſculapius, a Lord and King, adorned 


with a Scepter and Diadem. Who governs the Peo- 
ple; and this voluntarily, without trembling, without 
Guards, Sc. but by a good Conſcience.  * 
The Ground of this Encomium may be owing, in 
ſome Meaſure, to that Affinity between the Stoicks and 
Cynicks : The chief Difference between them conſiſted in 
this, that the former were more reſerved and modeſt 
than the latter; who are ſaid to have baniſhed all Shame: 
And were able to practiſe any Obſcenity without 
3 N os e 
Hence, Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did 
every Thing openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or to 
Venus: Though the fame Laertius adds, that he did it 
in Imitation of the Chorididaſcali, i. e. he only run to an 
as of Impudence, to put others out of Conceit 
with it. wy IE . | 
The Cynick Philoſophers were ſo well convinced in 
their own Time, that Reaſon and common Senſe were 
already almoſt entirely baniſhed from the World, that 
Diogenes, who knew perfectly well that there could be 
no Man without it, 1 2 to ſeek one through the Streets 
of Athens (famous then for Wiſdom and Learning) with 
a lighted Candle at Noon-day, meaning thereby, that 
even among ſo great a Number of pretended Wiſe, it 


was impoſſible to find a rational Man, him and his Fol- 


lowers excepted; for the Pride of the Cynick Philoſo- 
phers was ſo monſtrouſly great, that they imagined, 
that Virtue and Wiſdom deſerted all the reſt of the 
World, to retreat among them; though at the ſame 
Time they had none of the former, and very little of 


the latter. 5 


PyRRHONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 20 
The Pyrrhonian Philoſophy, thus called from Pyrrbo 


the Founder thereof, was founded on Doubt and Incer- 


titude, Pyrrbo profeſſing to doubt of every Thing, and 
maintaining, that Men only judge of Truth and Falſhood 
from Appearances which deceive them. ns A rv 

On this, Principle he kept himſelf in continual Suſpen- 
ſion of Mind, never determining on any Thing, to 
avoid the Inconveniences of Error and falſe Judgments. 

Thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Pyrrhonians, 
are Perſons, who from the great Number of Things 
that are dark and obſcure, and from the Averſion they 
bear to popular Credulity, maintain that there is nothing 
certain in the World. | | 

The Academicks differed from the Pyrrhonians, in that 
they owned there was ſomething more like or akin to 
Truth than others; which the Pyrrhonians peremptorily 
denied. Boe 8 | ; 

Le Clerc obſerves, that the Pyrrhonians in affirming 
that there is nothing certain, were the moſt aſſuming 
and deciſive of all Philoſophers ; ſince they muſt have firſt 
examined all Things, to be able to determine precifely 
that all Things are uncertain, : : 

Some are of Opinion, that the very Principle of the 
Pyrrhonians deſtroys itſelf : For if thereby nothing is cer- 

y | | tain 
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SS EPTI CK PHILOSOPHY. 
The Sceptic Philoſophy, is almoſt the ſame Thing as 


Pyrrhonianiſm, ſo that the ſame Se& of Philoſophers is 


often called indifferently Scepticiſm, or Pyrrhonianiſm. 
The antient Scepticiſm conſiſted in doubting of every 
Thing, in affirming nothing at all, and in keeping the 
Judgment in ſuſpenſe on every Thing. Sixtus Empiricus 
makes Scepticiſm to conſiſt in a Faculty of oppoſing all 
Appearances, of making all, even contrary Things 
equally probable, and of proceeding firſt to an cron, 


_ Suſpenſe of Mind; and then to an entire Tranquility. 


Hence this great Maxim of theirs : This no more than 


- that :— Every Reaſon. has another againſt it —And I de- 


termine nothing. 


This Heſitating of the Scepticks is well 'deſcrib'd by 


Ariſtotle in Euſeb. de prepar. evan. all Things are equally 


indifferent, uncertain and undeterminate : Neither our 


Senſes nor our Opinions give us either Truth or Falſhood ; 


therefore neither the one nor the other are to be credited; 
but all Things to be left on a level, without admitting 


any Opinion, Inclination or Motion of the Mind at all, 


It is added, that the Scepticks carried this Suſpenſe of 


theirs ſo far, as to deny that any Thing 1s either Good 
or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or falſe; or that any Thing 
is this more han mat NES | 


It is from this Acatalepſia of the Scepticks, that Des 


Cartes ſeems to have borrowed his great Principle of 
doubting of all Things, as is owned by many of his 


not ſeem a great deal of Difference; and Des Carles in 


that reſpect, may, without much Injuſtice, be deemed 
a Sceptick: But this may be ſaid in his Favour, that the 


great Socrates was ſo far a Sceptick himſelt, phyſical and 


ſenſible Things, he held, were all dubious, and at beſt 
but probable. | + 


The Origin of Scepticiſm is ſomewhat obſcure. Pyrrho 


who lived under Alexander the Great, and made the Tour 

of India in his Retinue, is uſually reputed the Author; 
whence Pyrrhonians and Scepticks, are, as already ob- 

ſerved, ordinarily uſed indifferent). es 


It muſt be owned however, that the great Dogma of 


the Scepticks had been countenanced, and even culti- 
vated, before Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &c.— 
 Sexius Empiricus ſays expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did 


was to improve, illuſtrate and inforce the Dogma, and 


form the Retainers thereto into a Sect. | | 
Democritus's Philoſophy was near akin to Scepticiſm ; 


for upon his obſerving that Honey ſeemed ſweet to ſome 


and bitter to others, he concluded that it was neither 


ſweet nor bitter; and thereupon pronounced . A, 


non magis, which is pure Scepticiſm. Yet the ſame Sextus 


adds, that Democritus was no Sceptick, 


Though Plato argues very ſtrenuouſly againſt the Aca- 
talepfy of the Scepticks; yet it is certain that Dogma 


received a great Part of its Encouragement from Socrates 
school, and Plato's Academy. Nay it was a great 


Controverly among the Antients, whether Plato himſelf 
was a Sceptick or Dogmariſt ? Indeed Plato's deciſive 


Way of ſpeaking in many Caſes, ſeems to leave no great 
Room for ſuch a Doubt; but it is certain his Followers 


of the new Academy founded by Arcefilas, gave much 
into this Way; and ihil ſcit was held by them a Prin- 
ciple. 3 | 


Hexlus Empiricus obſerves, that Socrates himſelf had a 


Tincture of Scepticiſm; ſome even make him the Author 
of it, from that cuſtomary Saying of his, I know nothing 
but this, that I know nothing. It this were the Origin 


of Scepticiſm, it mult be owned it was mightily improved 


afterwards, ere Metrodorus faid, I know nothing, not even 


this that I know nothing, The. ſame Sextus however 


adds, that Plato introducing his Maſter in his Gymnaſtick 
Dialogues, diſputing with the Sophiſts, makes him act 
the Part of a Sceptick, | 7 

Some have even charged 7% and Solomon with Scep- 


3 


Scepticiſin. 


of them pretended at the ſame Time to h 


tain, ſay they, then muſt that Dogma itſelf be precarious; 
and if no one Thing be more probable, or likely to Truth 
than another, why ſhall the Principle of the Pyrrhonians 


be believed preferably to the oppoſite one; ſince itſelf is 
come at in the ſame Way as our other Knowledge? 


ticiſm, from their propoſing a great Num 5 
ſtions, without Jeciting 1 ay of 1 Tie Ra 
of Kiel who has publiſhed a Diſſertation on 8 Aer 
fetches its Origin ſtill higher: He will have 1 5 
the Author thereof, who made ou me Peril 
of the Word of God himſelf; and drew them 
Proſelytes to Scepticiſm ; though this Origin (with 
Philoſopher's Leave) is in my Opinion, whar 1 Are 
French, tire par les cheveux, i. e. very lame: = - 
don't fee in the ſacred Writ, that the Devil tem _ py 
firſt Parents by making them doubt in the Mg 1 
Scepticks do, but on the contrary, by promiſin K * 
ſtill much greater Knowledge than that they bac al = 
which formal Knowledge was a formal Contact f 
0 
The different Opinions which divided EP" 
even in the Time of antient Philoſophers, 7 05 — 
phyſical as phyſical Matters, might have given G 8 
to Pyrrhonianiſm and Scepticiſm; ſince it was dear 1 
enough to Reaſon to think, that there was ee 
tain, either with reſpect to Things ſpiritual and a 
were purely the Object of our Imagination, = to 7 
which affected in the moſt ſenſible Manner our 4 w 
Senſes, ſince the Learned could not agree amon Fin 
ſelves on any Point relating to them, thou even 


in the 


f the ave T 
his Side, and the oppoſite Party thought 15 he 


wrong. In that great Variety of Sentiments what Parry 
could a rational Mind have eſpouſed, even with a moral 


Certainty, that he had eſpouſed the beſt, ſnce each of 


them uſed Arguments equally ſtrong, equally perf 
and equally probable, to defend his Fn py 


been a kind of Temerity to ſide with either; and more 


| _ reaſonable to remain in a kind of Suſpence between them 
Followers. It muſt be owned there is ſome Difference L - 


between the doubting of the Scepticks and that of the 
Carteſians. In phyſical Matters it is true, there does 


all, and think that all the Points controverted had y 

precarious Principles? Hence therefore proceeded in all 
Appearance the Sects of Scepticks and Pyrrhonians, who 
thought, as I ſuppoſe, that the beſt Method they could 
take to enjoy that Tranquility of Mind, which was to 
be found no where elſe, was to ſuſpend their Judgments 
till the contending Parties could agree among themſelves, 
and believe nothing till the Truth could be found, 


I on this Foundation the antient Scepticiſm and Pyr- 
rhonianiſm has been eſtabliſhed, and the continual Al. 


tercations of the antient Philoſophers made it flouriſh; it 
is not at all ſurprizing, that even at this preſent Time 
it gains ſo much Ground among us, ſince there is fo 
great a Variety of Sentiments either in theological, phy- 


ical, and political Matters; that it is really very fur- 


prizing to me, that every ſenſible Man is not a Pyrrbo- 
nian, or a Sceptick ;, it is true, that we almoſt all agree 
on the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, and ſo did almoſt 
all the antient Philoſophers, but we have had, and have 
ſtill ike them, ſo many different Sentiments on the 


Manner of that Exiſtence, that if we had not Recourle 


to Faith maintained by Revelation, it would not at all be 
ſurprizing, if we were to doubt of the Truth thereof: 
And muſt not that Faith be both very implicite and ex- 


plicite, when the different Objects thereof are repreſent- 


ed to us by Sectaries, Viſionaries, or Enthuſiaſts, under 
ſo many different Shapes; when ſome of them multiply 


the Number of theſe Objects, and others diminiſh them 


thoſe condemning what theſe approve, and all pretend- 


ing to have Truth on their Side? What Side muſt a 


rational Mind incline to? Shall he prefer a Party to ano. 
ther, at the Riſk of remaining {till as much in Suſpenſe 
as ever, if he has eſpouſed the beſt ; while the oppoſite 


one is continually traducing it as bad, and heretical ? 


He muſt conſult his Reaſon ; Yes, but can his Reaſon 
determine him in a Choice which is entirely above his 


Sphere? Then he muſt follow the moſt antient and 


Common Belief, Ay; but even that common Belief * 
diſputed: Therefore he ſhould have no other Part) left 
than that of becoming a Sceptick or Pyrrhonian, if that 
Profeſſion was not condemned as criminal among Chur 
ſtians in Matters of Religion. But it is not on that Su 

ject only, that Men are kept in Suſpence, by the con- 
tinual, uncharitable, and unchriſtianlike Diſputes of the 
different Sects on Points of Belief; for we have been 10 
much uſed of late to romance on all Subjects, that ode 
muſt have made almoſt an entire Divorce with his 


. . bt 4 1 al 
common Senſe, to believe what is either written 0 


our Firſt Parents doubt 


SS 


gh every one 


co” 


* 


N zect whatever, except a great Number of 
on any 892 are ſo ill 3 and ſo glaring, par- 
Fal y in Politicks, that as they are only calculated to 
toon on the Vulgar, which never take any Time to 
im m Falſhood, eſpecially when Fal- 

flatters ſome of their favourite brutiſh Paſſions; 
ſh i ſenſible Man cannot help knowing that they are 
1 p Falſhoods, That excepted, I profeſs myſelf a 


pearance of Truth. 


CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY, 


Carts an Philoſophy, or Cartefianiſm, is the Syſtem 
—_ 57 advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained 
i his Followers the Carięſians. 8 

1 Ren Des Cartes, the noble Founder of this Set, was 


| horn of a noble Family of Britanny in 1596, his Monu- 


nent informs us, that having been Maſter of all the 
1zarning of the Schools, which proved ſhort of his Ex- 
pectation, he betook himſelf to the Army in Hungary 
ind Germany and there ſpent his vacant Winter Hours 
n comparing the Myſteries and Phænomena of Nature, 
with the Laws of Mathematicks, daring to hope that 


| theſe might unlock the other. Quitting therefore all 


ather Purſuits, he retired to a little Village near Egmond 
in Holland; where ſpending twenty-five Years in conti- 


| al Reading and Meditation he effected his Deſign. 


He was a Perſon of great Genius and Penetration, both 
4 to the Invention and orderly ranging and diſpoſing of 
Things. He began a new Method of Philoſophy, and 
kniſhed it on his own Foundation. His Reputation in 
foreign Nations (even in England) appears from his Mo- 
nument ; which conſiſts of four Faces, inſcribed with 
ſo many Encomiums. It was erected at Stockholm, where 
he died, in the Year 1650, by Monſieur Chanut, the 
King of France's Reſident in that Court. But his Bones 
were afterwards removed to Paris, at the Charge of M. 
Albert, who alſo erected a handſome Monument over 
them, in the Church of St. Genevieve, where I have 
often viſited it. 5 „„ ag aa Fry's 
The Carteſian Philoſophy is founded on two great Prin- 
ciples, the one metaphyfical, the other phyſical. The me- 
rzphyſical Principle is this, Cogito ergo ſum, I think there- 
fire I am. This Principle has been attacked and de- 
fended with a World of Spirit, and a World of Zeal 
and Partiality on either Side: For, though it be true, 


fy ſome Authors, that we are as ſure by an inward 


Perception or Conſciouſneſs that we exiſt, as that we 
think ; yet it is true to, that this Concluſion of this 
Reaſoning J am, is drawn from the antecedent I think 
fince to think ſuppoſes to be, or exif, and the Mind ſees 


| Clearly the neceſſary Connection between thinking and 


The phyſical, Principle of Cartęſianiſin is this, that 
wthing exiſts but Subſtances ; which appears a dangerous 
principle to the Divine; and is accordingly controverted 
every Day in the Schools of the Catholicks, who under- 
take to prove that there are abſojute” Accidents, agree- 
able to their Sentiment on the Euchariſt. 
- Subſtance he makes of two Kinds; the one a Subſtance 
that thinks, the other a Subſtance extended. Actual 
Thought therefore, and actual Extenſion are the Eſſence 
of the Subſtance : So that the thinking Subſtance cannot 


de without ſome actual Thought, nor can any Thing be 
retrenched from the Extenſion of a Thing, without 


«ng away ſo much of its Subſtance. | 
The firſt. Article of this is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 
bens, that thinking is not eſſential to the Soul, or that 
it Elſence does not conſiſt in Thought; but that there 
ue various Occaſions where it does not think at all. The 
ler is ſtiffy oppoſed by the Catholicks, as inconſiſtent 
"ith the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. eee 
The Eſſence of Matter thus fixed in Extenſion, Des 


es naturally concludes there is no Vacuum nor any 


dan thereof in Nature; but that the World is ab- 

ately full; for mere Space 1s precluded by. his Princi- 
0 3 11 regard, Extenſion being implied in the Idea of 
pace, Matter is ſo too. If there was any ſuch Thing 
82 Vacuum, lays he, it might be meaſured ; The Va- 
Nan therefore is extended, and of Conſequence ſo is 
i * every Vn A being Matter. 
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Theſe Principles of Phyſick once ſuppoſed, Des. 0 
explains mechanically, and es oy 84 . r 
Motion, how the World was formed, and whence the 
preſent Appearances of Nature do ariſe. He ſuppoſes 
that God created Matter of an indefinite Extenſion that 
he divided this Matter into little ſquare Portions, or 


Maſſes full of Angles; that he impreſſed two Motions 


on this Matter, one whereby each Part revolved round 
its Center; another whereby an Aſſemblage or Syſtem 
of them turned round a common Center; whence aroſe 
as many different Vortices or Eddies, as there were diffe- 
rent Maſſes of Matter thus moving round common Centers. 


Theſe Things thus ſet going, the Conſequences, ac- 


cording to Des Cartes, in each Vortex will be as follows : 
The Part of Matter could not move and revolve among: 
each other, without having their Angles gradually broke; 
and this continual Friction of Parts and Angles muſt pro- 
duce three Elements; the firſt, an infinitely. fine Duſt 


formed of the Angles broke off; the ſecond, the: Spheres 
remaining; all the angular Irregularities are thus re- 


moved: Theſe two make the Matter of his firſt and ſe- 
cond Element. And theſe Particles not yet rendered 
{mooth and ſpherical, and which till retain ſome of 
their Angles and hamous Parts, make the third Element. 
Now the firſt or ſubtileſt Element, according to the 
Laws of Motion, muſt take up the Center of each Syſtem 
or Vortex, by reaſon of the Smallneſs of its Parts: And 
this is the Matter which conſtitutes the Sun, and the 
fix'd Stars above, and the Fire below. The ſecond Ele- 
ment compoſed of Spheres makes the Atmoſphere and 
all the Matter betFeen the Earth afid the fixed Stars; 
in ſuch Manner as that the largeſt Spheres are always 
next the Circumference of the Vortex, and the ſmalleſt 
next its Center. The third Element, or the hooked 
Particles, is the Matter that compoſes the Earth, all ter- 
reftrial Bodies, Comets, Spots in the Sun, Sc. 
This Syſtem, tho' very artfully concerted, yet is con- 
ſider'd by ſome Authors, as carrying with it more of the 
Air of a Romance, than of a juſt Philoſophy, Accord- 
ingly ſeveral Divines and Philoſophers. cry out on it: 
The firſt, that it leads to Atheiſm, by furniſhing the 
Maintainers of an eternal Matter, with Means how, from 
the Laws of Motion, to account for the Production of 
the World: Though it is certain Des Cartes ſuppoſed a 
Deity 3 and fo muſt all who admit his Philoſophy z. elſe _ 
whence will they derive that Motion of Matter, which of 
itſelf is deſtitute of any ſuch Principle? 
But ſome Philoſophers think, that they have much bet- 
ter play againſt it; and the Elements, ſubtile Matter, 
hooked Atoms, Vortices, and other Machines, are now 
nearly on the ſame Footing, with the ocetlt Qualities of 
the antient Peripateticks. Es Barat WY 
Indeed Des Cartes, by introducing Geometry into Phy- 
ficks, and accounting for the natural Phænomena from 
the Laws of Mechanicks, did infinite Service to Philoſo- 
phy; and contributed both by his Practice and Example 
to purge it from the venerable Ruſt, which in a long Sue- 
ceſſion of Ages he had contracted: Accordingly to him in 
ſome Meaſure is owing the preſent Syſtem of Mechanical 
and Newtonian Philoſophy. 1 et: ot nt 
Carięſianiſm was ready to be prohibited by an Act of 
the Parliament of Paris; and had been ſo, in Effect, but 
for a burleſque Addreſs preſented to the firſt Preſident, 


who was a great Oppoſer of Carteflaniſm. 


It is my Opinion, the metaphyſical Principle of Des 
Cartes, Cooiro, ERG0 SUM, I think, therefore I am, is 
the moſt reaſonable of any Principle of that Kind;; for 
our Exiſtence and Thought are naturally ſo very inſepa- 
rable, that it is not at all probahle we could be without 
thinking; not eyen without thinking actually, notwh- 
ſtanding what Mr. Locke is pleaſed to ſay to the contrary. 
For we have two Ways of thinking, vis. that of think - 
ing with Reflection, and another of thinking without Re- 
flection: The firſt is the Operation of the Imagination a- 
lone; and the other the Operation of the ſame Imagina 
tion, aſſiſted by our Memory. It is true, that we can, 
and even but too often think without Reflection; but 
it is, notwithſtanding, thinking; and tho that Thought 5 
eſcapes us almoſt at the very Inſtant it is formed, it 8 
however ſufficient to convince us of our Exiſtence : For 
to pretend we can exiſt without thinking, 25 4 ridiculous | 
Paradox, which it is impoſſible that even thoſe who Pro- 
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tain, ſay they, then muſt that Dogma itſelf be precarious ; Ziciſm, from their propoſing a grea 
and if — o_ Thing be more probable, or likely to Truth ſtions, without dec any of 2 "Rn 
than another, why ſhall the Principle of the Pyrrhonzans of Kiel who has publiſhed a Diſſertation on aloſopher 
be believed preferably to the oppolite one; ſince itſelf is fetches its Origin ſtill higher: He will haye i liciſn, 
come at in the ſame Way as our other Knowledge ? the Author thereof, who made our Firſt Par waar 
| | of the Word of God himſelf; and drew them in; Coube 
. Proſelytes to Seepticiſm ; though this Origin (ane ſt 
The Sceptick Philoſophy, is almoſt the ſame Thing as Philoſopher's Leave) is in my Opinion, whar (with the 
Pyrrhonianiſm, ſo that the ſame Sect of Philoſophers is French, tire par les cheveux, 1. e, very lame Mes al in 
often called indifferently Scepticiſm, or Pyrrhonianiſm. don't ſee in the ſacred Writ, that the Devil tem or we 
The antient Scepticiſm conſiſted in doubting of every firſt Parents by making them doubt in the M * 
Thing, in affirming nothing at all, and in keeping the Scepticks do, but on the contrary, by promifing- g 
Judgment in ſuſpenſe on every Thing. Sixtus Empiricus till much greater Knowledge than that they hat them , 
makes Scepticiſm to conſiſt in a Faculty of oppoſing all which formal Knowledge was a formal Contr rech 
Appearances, of making all, even contrary Things Scepticiſm. adiction of 
_ equally probable, and of proceeding firſt to an eroxn, The different Opinions which divided 
Suſpenſe of Mind; and then to an entire Tranquility. even in the Time of antient Philoſophers, as well! 
Hence this great Maxim of theirs: This no more than phyſical as phyſical Matters, might have give 0 =_ 
that. Every Reaſon has another againſt it.— And I de- to Pyrrhonianiſm and Scepticiſm ; ſince it try ccafion 
termine nothing | el enough to Reaſon to think, that there was ee 
This Heſitating of the Scepticks is well deſcrib'd by tain, either with reſpect to Things ſpiritual, 2 * cer. 
Ariſtotle in Euſeb. de præpar. evan. all Things are equally were purely the Object of our Imagination 97 ; ach 
indifferent, uncertain and undeterminate : Neither our which affected in the moſt ſenſible Manner our . 8 
Senſes nor our Opinions give us either Truth or Falſhood ; Senſes, ſince the Learned could not agree amon * 
therefore neither the one nor the other are to be credited; ſelves on any Point relating to them, though hy e 
but all Things to be left on a level, without admitting of them pretended at the ſame Time to have ks ur | 
any Opinion, Inclination or Motion of the Mind at all, his Side, and the oppoſite Party thought him it on 
It is added, that the Scepticks carried this Suſpenſe of wrong. In that great Variety of Sentiments wha i - 
theirs ſo far, as to deny that any Thing 1s either Good could a rational Mind have eſpouſed, even with 4 
or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or falſe; or that any Thing Certainty, that he had eſpouſed the beſt, ſince 8 
is this more than that. 5 tdhem uſed Arguments equally ſtrong, equally N n 
It is from this Acatalepſia of the Scepticks, that Des and equally probable, to defend his; and had i * 
Cartes ſeems to have borrowed his great Principle of been a kind of Temerity to ſide with either; and Ss | 
doubting of all Things, as is owned by many of his reaſonable to remain in a kind of Suſpence between = 
Followers. It muſt be owned there 1s ſome Difference all, and think that all the Points controverted had won 
between the doubting of the Sceptichs and that of the precarious Principles? Hence therefore proceeded in all 
Cartzſians. In phyſical Matters it is true, there does Appearance the Sects of Scepticks and Pyrrbonians, who - 
not ſeem a great deal of Difference; and Des Caries in thought, as I ſuppoſe, that the beſt Method they could 
_ that reſpe&, may, without much Injuſtice, be deemed take to enjoy that Tranquility of Mind, which vas to 
a2 d Sceptick: But this may be faid in his Favour, that the be found no where elſe, was to ſuſpend their Judgments 
great Socrates was ſo far a Sceptick himſelf, phyſical and till the contending Parties could agree among themſelves, * 
ſenſible Things, he held, were all dubious, and at beſt and believe nothing till the Truth could be found. 
but probable. 5 I Ĩk éon this Foundation the antient Scepticiſm and Pyr- 
The Origin of Scepticifm is ſomewhat obſcure, Pyrrbo rhonianiſm has been eſtabliſhed, and the continual Al- 
who lived under Alexander the Great, and made the Tour tercations of the antient Philoſophers made it flouriſh ; it 
of India in his Retinue, is uſually reputed the Author; is not at all ſurprizing, that even at this preſent Time 
whence Pyrrhonians and Scepticks, are, as already ob- it gains ſo much Ground among us, ſince there is fo 
ſerved, ordinarily uſed indifferently. „ great a Variety of Sentiments either in theological, phy- 
It muſt be owned however, that the great Dogma of ical, and political Matters; that it is really very ſur- | 
the Scepticks had been countenanced, and even culti- prizing to me, that every ſenſible Man is not a Hyrrbo- 
vated before Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &c.— nian, or a Sceptick; it is true, that we almoſt all agree 
Sexius Empiricus ſays expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did on the Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being, and ſo did almoſt 
was to improve, illuſtrate and inforce the Dogma, and all the antient Philoſophers, but we have had, and have 
form the Retainers thereto into a Sect. ſitill like them, ſo many different Sentiments on the 
Democritus's Philoſophy was near akin to Scepticiſm; Manner of that Exiſtence, that if we had not Recourk 
for upon his obſerving that Honey ſeemed ſweet to ſume to Faith maintained by Revelation, it would not at all be 
and bitter to others, he concluded that it was neither ſurprizing, if we were to doubt of the Truth thereof: 
ſweet nor bitter; and thereupon pronounced » waaxcy, And mult not that Faith be both very implicite and ex- 
non magis, which is pure Scepticiſm. Yet the ſame Sextus plicite, when the different Objects thereof are repreſent- 
adds, that Democritus was no Sceptick. _ d to us by Sectaries, Viſionaries, or Enthuſiaſts, under 
Though Plato argues very ſtrenuouſly againſt the Aca- fo many different Shapes; when ſome of them multiply 
talepſy of the Scepticks ; yet it is certain that Dogma the Number of theſe Objects, and others diminiſh them; 
received a great Part of its Encouragement from Socrates thoſe condemning what theſe approve, and all pretend- 
School, and Plato's Academy. Nay it was a great ing to have Truth on their Side? What Side muſt a 
_ Controverly among the Antients, whether Plato himſelf rational Mind incline to? Shall he prefer a Party to ano: 
was a Sceptick or Dogmatiſt? Indeed Plato's decifive ther, at the Riſk of remaining till as much in Suſpenſe 
Way of ſpeaking in many Caſes, ſeems to leave no great as ever, if he has eſpouſed the beſt ; while the oppolite 
Room for ſuch a Doubt; but it is certain his Followers one is continually traducing it as bad, and heretical ? 
of the new Academy founded by Arcefilas, gave much He muſt conſult his Reaſon ; Yes, but can his Realon 
into this Way; and ibil ſcit was held by them a Prin- determine him in a Choice which is entirely above his 
ciple. | | Sphere? Then he muſt follow the moſt antient and 
Sexlius Empiricus obſerves, that Socrates himſelf had a common Beliet, Ay; but even that common Belief 15 
Tincture of Scepticiſm z ſome even make him the Author diſputed : Therefore he ſhould have no other Party left 
of it, from that cuſtomary Saying of his, I know nothing than that of becoming a Sceptick or Pyrrbonian, i that 
but this, that I know nothing. It this were the Origin Profeſſion was not condemned as criminal among Chr. 
of Scepticiſin, it mutt be owned it was mightily improved ſtians in Matters of Religion. But it is not on that dub 
afterwards, ere Metrodorus ſaid, I know nothing, not even ject only, that Men are kept in Suſpence, by the con- 
this that I know nothing. The ſame Sextus however tinual, uncharitable, and unchriſtianlike Diſputes of the 
adds, that Plato introducing his Maſter in his Gymnaſtick different Sects on Points of Belief ; for we have been 10 
Dialogues, diſputing with the Sophiſts, makes him act much uſed of late to romance on all Subjects, that ove 
the Part of a Sceplick. | | muſt have made almoſt an entire Divorce wit , 
Some have even charged 7% and Solomon with Scep- common Senſe, to believe what is either written or dal 
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| ect whatever, except a great Number of 

on any aneh are ſo ill diſguiſed and ſo glaring, par- 
Fulho 5 politicks, that as they are only calculated to 
ane 1 che Vulgar, which never take any Time to 
impole in Truth — Falſhood, eſpecially when Fal- 
u Pfauen ſome of their favourite brutiſh Paſſions; 

a ſenſible Man cannot help knowing that they are 
Falſhoods, That excepted, I profeſs myſelf a 
an or Sceptick, on all that come through ſuch 
irect Channels, even on that which has the greateſt 


CARTESTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


tefan Philoſophy, or Cartęſianiſin, is the Syſtem 
— 5 3 by Des Cartes, and maintained 
0 his Followets the Cartefians. | | 
7 Rent Des Cartes, the noble Founder of this Sect, wa 
horn of a noble Family of Britanny in 1596, his Monu- 
ment informs us, that having been Maſter of all the 
Larting of the Schools, which proved ſhort of his Ex- 
pecution, he betook himſelf to the Army in Hungary 
ind Germany, and there ſpent his vacant Winter Hours 
in comparing the Myſteries and Phenomena of Nature, 
with the Laws of Mathematicks, daring to hope that 
theſe might unlock the other. Quitting therefore all 
ather Purſuits, he retired to a little Village near Egmond 
in Holland; where 3 twenty-five Years in conti- 
dual Reading and Meditation he effected his Deſign, 


2; to the Invention and orderly ranging and diſpoſing of 
Things. He began a new Method of Phzloſophy, and 
Fniſhed it on his own Foundation. His Reputation in 
foreign Nations (even in England) appears from his Mo- 
nument ; which conſiſts of four Faces, inſcribed with 
ſo many Encomiums. It was erected at Stockholm, where 
he died, in the Year 1650, by Monſieur Chanut, the 
King of France's Reſident in that Court, But his Bones 
were afterwards removed to Paris, at the Charge of M. 
? Albert, who alſo erected a handſome Monument over 
them, in the Church of St. Genevieve, where I have 
V + Fiery 
The Carteſian Philoſophy is founded on two great Prin- 
ciples, the one metaphy/ical, the other pical. The me- 
raplyſical Principle is this, Cogito ergo ſum, I think there- 
fare I am. This Principle has been attacked and de- 
ended with a World of Spirit, and a World of Zeal 
and Partiality on either Side: For, though it be true, 
ly fome Authors, that we are as ſure by an inward 
Perception or Conſciouſneſs that we exiſt, as that we 
think; yet it is true to, that this Concluſion of this 
Reaſoning I am, is drawn from the antecedent I think; 
ſince to think ſuppoſes to be, or exif, and the Mind ſees 
ny the neceſſary Connection between thinking and 
eing, 3 e ee 
The phyſical Principle of Cartefaniſm is this, that 
nothing exiſts but Subſtances; which appears a dangerous 
Principle to the Divine; and is accordingly controverted 
every Day in the Schools of the Catholicks, who under- 
| take to prove that there are abſojute”Accidents, agree- 
| able to their Sentiment on the Euchariſt. 5 
- Subſtance he makes of two Kinds; the one a Subſtance 
that thinks, the other a Subſtance extended. Actual 
Thought therefore, and actual Extenſion are the Eſſence 
of the Subſtance : So that the thinking Subſtance cannot 
be without ſome actual Thought, nor can any Thing be 
tetrenched from the Extenſion of a Thing, without 
king away ſo much of its Subſtance. ; | 
The firſt. Article of this is refuted by Mr. Locke, who 
hews, that thinking is not eſſential to the Soul, or that 
is Eſſence does not conſiſt in Thought; but that there 
ne various Occaſions where it does not think at all. The 
utter is ſtiffly oppoſed by the Catholicks, as inconſiſtent 
"ith the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. „ 
The Eſſence of Matter thus fixed in Extenſion, Des 


ibility thereof in Nature; but that the World is ab- 
ately full; for mere Space is precluded by his Princi- 
im regard, Extenſion being implied in the Idea of 
pace, Matter is ſo too. If there was any ſuch Thing 


Num therefore is extended, and of Conſequence ſo is 
Ur; every Thing extended being Matter. 
76 Vor. II. : 
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Maſſes full of Angles, that he impreſſed 


He was a Perſon of great Genius and Penetration, both 


tes naturally concludes there is no Vacuum nor any 


82 Vacuum, lays he, it might be meaſured ; The Va- 
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Theſe Principles of Phyſick once ſuppoſed; Des Gurtes 
explains mechanically, and bes ” 5 . er 
Motion, how the World was formed, and whence the 
preſent Appearances of Nature do ariſe. He ſuppoſes 
that God created Matter of an indefinite Extenſion; that 
he divided this Matter into little ſquare Portions, or 
ö two Motions 
on this Matter, one whereby each Part revolved round 
its Center; another whereby an Aſſemblage or Syſtem 
of them turned round a common Center; whence aroſe 
as many different Vortices or Eddies, as there were diffe- 
rent Maſſes of Matter thus moving round common Centers. 
Theſe Things thus ſet going, the Conſequences, ac- 
cording to Des Cartes, in each Vortex will be as follows: 
The Part of Matter could not move and revolve among 
each other, without having their Angles gradually broke; 
and this continual Friction of Parts and Angles muſt pro- 
duce three Elements; the firſt, an infinitely fine Duſt 
formed of the Angles broke off; the ſecond, the Spheres 
remaining; all the angular Irregularities are thus re- 
moved: Theſe two make the Matter of his firſt and ſe- 
cond Element. And theſe Particles not yet rendered 
ſmooth and ſpherical, and which till retain ſome of 
their Angles and hamous Parts, make the third Element. 
Now the firſt or ſubtileſt Element, according to the 
Laws of Motion, muſt take up the Center of each Syſtem 
or Vortex, by reaſon of the Smallneſs of its Parts: And 
this is the Matter which conſtitutes the Sun, and the 
fix'd Stars above, and the Fire below. The ſecond Ele- 
ment compoſed of Spheres makes the Atmoſphere and 
all the Matter betffeen the Earth and the fixed Stars; 
in ſuch Manner as that the largeſt Spheres are always 
next the Circumference of the Vortex, and the ſmalleſt 
next its Center. The third Element, or the hooked 
Particles, is the Matter that compoſes the Earth, all ter- 
reſtrial Bodies, Comets, Spots in the Sun, Sc. 
This Syſtem, tho' very artfully concerted, yet is con- 
ſider'd by ſome Authors, as carrying with it more of the 
Air of a Romance, than of a juſt Philoſophy. Aecord- 
ingly ſeveral Divines and Philoſophers cry out on it: 
The firſt, that it leads to Atheiſm, by furniſhing the 
Maintainers of an eternal Matter, with Means how, from 
the Laws of Motion, to account for the Production of 
the World: Though it is certain Des Cartes ſuppoſed a 
Deity 3 and ſo muſt all who admit his Philoſophy ; elſe 
whence will they derive that Motion of Matter, which of 
itſelf is deſtitute of any ſuch Principle? IJ 
But ſome Philoſophers think, that they have much bet- 
ter play againſt it; and the Elements, ſubtile Matter, 
hooked Atoms, Vortices, and other Machines, are now 
nearly on the ſame Footing, with the occult Qualities of 
the antient Peripateticks. | 


Indeed Des Cartes, by introducing Geometry into Phy- 
| ficks, and accounting for the natural Phenomena from 
the Laws of Mechanicks, did infinite Service to Philoſo- 
phy; and contributed both by his Practice and Example 
to purge it from the venerable Ruſt, which in a long Suc- 
ceſſion of Ages he had contracted: Accordingly to him in 
ſome Meaſure is owing the preſent Syſtem of Mechanical 
and Newtonian Philoſophy. 1 
Carięſianiſn was ready to be prohibited by an Act of 
the Parliament of Paris; and had been ſo, in Effect, but 
for a burleſque Addreſs preſented to the firſt Preſident, 
who was a great Oppoſer of Cartefianiſm. 5 
It is my Opinion, the metaphyſical Principle of Des 
Cartes, Coo1To, ERGO SUM, 1 think, therefore I am, is 
the moſt reaſonable. of any Principle of that Kind; for 
our Exiſtence and Thought are naturally ſo very inſepa- 
rable, that it is not at all probable we could be without 
thinking; not even without thinking actually, notwirh- 
ſtanding what Mr. Locke is pleaſed to ſay to the contrary. 
For we have two Ways of thinking, viz. that of think- 
ing with Reflection, and another of thinking without Re- 
flection: The firſt is the Operation of the Imagination a- 
lone; and the other the Operation of the ſame Imagina- 
tion, aſſiſted by our Memory. It is true, that we can, 
and even but too often think without Reflection; but 
it is, notwithſtanding, thinking; and tho that Thought N 
eſcapes us almoſt at the very Inſtant it is formed, It is 
however ſufficient to convince us of our Exiſtence : For 
to pretend we can exiſt without thinking, 15 2 ridiculous 
Paradox, which it is impoſſible that even hole. We per 
10 U pou 
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poſe it can underſtand; ſince our Soul is a ſpiritual Sub- 
ſtance, and as ſuch is always in Motion, from the very 
firſt Inſtant of its Exiſtence, though while incarcerated in 
the Body, we are not always equally ſenſible of its Ope- 
rations, either through the Imbecility of the Organs; or 
ſome other Obſtructions, proceeding from external 
Cauſes. Even when Nature indulges itſelf with Reſt, to 
repair the exhauſted Spirits; and even then not always 
without Reflection, though, at the ſame Time, all the 
Faculties of the Soul, ſeem ſuſpended in their Operations, 
fince we remember awake, the Thoughts we had while 
aſleep : Not even the greateſt Depravation of thoſe Fa. 
culties hinders us from thinking ; for the Confuſion of 
our Thoughts, and the Impoſſibility we are reduced to, 
ſometimes, of telling them, is no Proof that we can exiſt 
without thinking : Therefore the metaphyſical Principle 
of Des Cartes is juſt, I think, therefore I am. 
As to his phie Principle, that nothing exiſts but Sub- 
ances, it admits of ſome Difficulties ; and ſtill more, if 
he was not to diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Subſtances ; viz. a 


1 thinking one, and the other extended; for by the firſt he 
lets us know, that he admits ſpiritual Subſtances, ſuch as 


the Divinity, and the Soul, and therefore cannot be ſuſ- 


pected of Atheiſm. But its extended Subſtance, whereby 
he lets us know that he admits of no abſolute Accidents; 


and that, on the contrary, all Accidents are ſo infepara- 
ble from their Subject, that they cannot exiſt without it, 
as being Part of the Subſtance thereof; and therefore, 
that one of them deſtroy'd the other, meets with 
many Oppoſers; though if thofe, Accidents reſult 


from the different Diſpoſition of the Particles which com- 


poſe thoſe Subſtances, their exiſting independently of 
_ thoſe Subſtances is incomprehenſible; therefore thoſe who 
afſert it, are obliged to have Recourſe to a Miracle, to 
fupport their Sentiment. 85 | 


His ſuppoſing, that God created Matter of an indefinite | 


Extenſion, and divided that Matter afterwards into little 


| fquare Particles, is to repreſent him as imperfect in his 


Productions as we are in ours; as if he could not have 


produced, all at once, that Matter diſtributed into thoſe lit- 
_ tle ſquare Particles? And as if it was neceſſary they ſhould 
be ſuch for the Formation of every Individual. To break 


afterwards the Angles of theſe ſquare Particles, by their 
Friction againſt one another, in order to form a ſecond 
Element of the firſt Duſt ariſing from that Friction, 


ſeems in fact a little puerile, as well as what he ſays of 


the Particles, ſome of the Angles thereof having been 
found harder than the reſt, have reſiſted the Friction, 


and which he appoints for his firſt Element; for it had 


been more reaſonable to have ſaid, (ſince he was deter- 


mined to form three Elements, each of them of Particles 
different in Bigneſs and Form) that God had formed 


them together, and appointed at once to every differen 
Kind thereof the Space they were to fill; for as thoſe 
Spaces are not indefinite, how could Des Cartes anſwer 
that there ſhould not happen ſome Confuſion in the Di- 
ftribution of thoſe Particles, by being too much of one 
Kind, to form an Element, and too little of another Kind 
to form the other Element? And if to anſwer this Dif- 
ficulty he has Recourſe to Providence, which is never 


miſtaken or diſappointed in his Deſigns, then he'll ſpeak 


rather as a Theologian than a Philoſopher ; and will be 


obliged to confeſs, that it had been better to have ad- 
mitted the different Kinds of Particles, created at once 
according to their different Dimenſions and Forms, pro- 


per to compoſe the three different Elements, than to 


ſpend ſo much Time in that Compoſition, which had 
introduced a Priority of Time in the Elements; the 
ſecond and third, which had been formed of the Refuſe 
of the firſt, being thereby made poſterior to the firſt, Even 


that Seniority had been founded in one and the ſame 


Element; for if the ſecond and third Element were to 


be formed of the excrementitious Particles of the firſt ; 
as theſe Particles had proceeded from the Rotation of 
the others, and that Rotation ſuppoſes different Intervals, 


the two other Elements muſt have been dependant on 


| thoſe © Intervals; and therefore could not have been 
formed but by Degrees, and in Proportion, as the Mat- 
ter they were to be compoled of had fell from the firſt 
©, | NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY, 3, 

The Newtomanr Philoſophy, is the Doctrine of the 


SY 


ments made in ſeveral Parts thereo 


_ Philoſophy, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſhe 


Phizing, viz. the reaſoning and drawing of Co 


for other Things. And in this Senſe the 


phyſical Bodies are conſidered mathematic 


Propoſitions, in the mathematical Manner ; 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Univerſe, and particularly of the * N 

their Laws, Affections, Sc. as Fea Bodies ; 
Newton. 0020, ljane 

The Term Newtonian Philoſophy is anojied . | 

rently ; whence divers confuſed Neeber * 5 die. 
Some Authors under this Philo opby inc] 5 ereto. 
corpuſcular Philoſophy, conſidered as it now ſta 1] the 
rected and reformed by the Diſcoveries and 8 cor. 
I . * f by Sir Lac 680 
In which Senſe it is that Graveſande calls his Ehe. 
of Phyſicks, introductio ad Philoſophiam "Na, akin 


And in this Senſe Newtonian is the ſame ach to 
new 


d to the Car. 


teſians, the Peripatetick, and the antient C 
Others, by Newtonian Philoſophy, weint 15 0 | 
or Order which Sir Jſaac Newton obſerves in 578 
0- 


directly from Phænomena, excluſive of all preyj; "chuſion 
theſis; the Beginning from ſimple Principles, deg, .be 
firſt Powers and Laws of Nature from a few ſele 45 the 


nomena, and then applying thoſe Laws, 


Sc. to account 


loſophy is the ſame with the experimental 
and ſtands oppoſed to the antient Corpuſcular. 


Others, by Newtonian Philoſophy, mean that wherein 


' ally ; and 
where Geometry and Mechanicks are applied © fh, 
Fe of . In which Senſe „ L 
is the ſame with the mechanical and mathematical py; 
loſophy. 8 ee e eee The 
Others again, by Newtonian Philoſoply, undertand 
that Part of phyſical Knowledge which 8 Iſaac Nan 


has handled, improved, and demonſtrated in his Prin- 


cipia. 


Others, laſtly, by Newtonian Philoſophy, mean the 


new Principles which Sir Iſaac Newton has brought in 
Philoſophy ; the new Syſtem founded thereon, and « 
new Solutions of Phænomena thence deduced; or that 


which characterizes and diſtinguiſhes his Philoſopby from 


all others. Which is the Senſe wherein we ſhall chiefy 


conſider it. : 


As to the Hiſtory of this Philoſophy, we have but 


little to ſay; it was firſt made publick in the Year 1686, 
by the Author, then a Fellow of Trinity-Collge, Can- 
bridge ; and in the Year 1713, re-publiſhed with conſi- 
derable Improvements. Several Authors have ſince at- 
xv yo to make it plainer, by ſetting aſide many of the 
molt unintelligible mathematical Reſearches, and ſubſti- 
tuting either more obvious Reaſonings, or Experiments, 
in lieu thereof; particularly V hiſton, in his Prelef, 
Phyſic. Mathem. Graveſande in Element. & Inſt. and Dr. 
Pemberton in his View. | 


t Notwithſtanding the great Merit of this Philoſophy, 


and the univerſal Reception it has met with in England, 
it gains Ground very ſlowly abroad; Newtonianiſm has 
ſcarce two or three Adherents in a Nation; but Cartefan- 
iſm, Hugenianiſm, and Leibnitzianiſm, remain ſtill in the 
chief Poſſeſſion. OM 5 

The Philoſophy itſelf is laid down principally in the 
third Book of the Principia. The two preceding are ta- 
ken up in preparing the Way, and laying down fuch 
2 of Mathematicks, as have the molt Relation to 
Philoſophy ; ſuch are the Laws and Conditions of Powers. 
And theſe to render them leſs dry and geometrical, the 
Author illuſtrates by Scholia in Philoſophy, relating chiefly 
to the Denſity and Reſiſtance of Bodies, the Motion of 
Light, and Sounds, a Vacuum, Sc. 1 

In the third Book he proceeds to the Philoſophy itſelf; 

and from the ſame Principles deduces the Structure of the 
Univerſe, and the Powers of Gravity, whereby Bodies 
tend towards the Sun and Planets; and from theſe 
Powers, the Motions of the Planets and Comets, the 
Theory of the Moon and the Tides. 

This Book, which he calls De mundi Syſtemalt, he tells 
us, was firſt wrote in the popular Way : But conſidering 
that ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſaid Principles, 
would not conceive the Force of the Conſequences, not 
be induced to lay aſide their ancient Prejudices ; for this 
Reaſon, and to prevent the Thing from being in £07 
nual Diſpute, he digeſted the Sum of that Book int 


rft conli- 


might only come to be read by ſuch as had fi aerd 


Newtoniay Phi. 
P iloſophy, 


nan 


ſo as if 
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194 the Principles. Not that it is neceſſary 0 Man 


ould maſter them all. Many of them, even the. firſt 


aticians, would find a Difficulty in gettin 
Rate 37 h to have read the Definitions, 11 — 
17 don, and the three firſt Sections of the firſt Book; 
4 Abich the Author himſelf directs us to paſs to the 
Book De Syſemate mundi. n 8 11 
A general Idea, or Abſtract of the whole Newtonian 
pn, I ſhall here gratify the Reader withal, as I 
have done in the other Philoſophics, with my own Re- 

marks thereupon. . hich h h | Bil . 
The great Principle on which the whole Phi ofophy is 
rounded, is the Power of Gravity. This Principle is not 
on. Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introdu#?. ad 
= Martis. He even diſcover'd ſome of the Proper- 
iss thereof, and their Effects in the Motions of the pri- 
mary Planets. e | 75 | 
His Proof of the Principle from Phznomena, together 
ith the Application of the ſame Principle, to the various 
her Appearances of Nature, or the deducing thoſe Ap- 

i nces from that Principle, conſtitute the Newtonian 

em; which drawn in Miniature will ſtand thus. 

1, The Phænomena are, 1. That the Satellites of Ju- 

er do, by Radli drawn to the Center of the Planet, de- 
ſuibe Areas proportionable to their Times; and that 
their periodical Times are in a ſeſquiplicate Ratio of their 


Dittances from their Center: In which all Obſervations 


of all Aſtronomers agree. 2. The ſame Phznomenon 
holds of the Satellites of Saturn, with Regard to Saturn; 

id of the Moon with Regard to the Earth. 3. The 
periodial Times of the primary Planets about the Sun, 
are in a ſeſquiplicate Ratio of their mean Diſtances from 
the Sun. But, 4. The primary Planets do not deſeribe 
Areas any Ways proportional to their periodical Times 


about the Earth; as being ſometimes ſeen ſtationary, and Weights of Bodies on the Surface of, the Earth, Mag 


ſometimes retrogade with Regard theretto. 
2. The Powers whereby the Satellites of Jupiler are 
conſtantly drawn out of their rectilinear Courſe, and re- 
' tained in their Orbits, do reſpect the Center of Jupiter, 
and are reciprocally as the Squares, of their Diſtances 
from the ſame Center. 2. The ſame holds with the Sa- 
telltes of Saturn, with Regard to Saturn ; of the Moon, 
with Regard to the Earth; and of the primary Planets 
%%% 0 8886 
3. The Moon gravitates towards the Earth, and by 
the Power of that Gravity is retain'd in her Orbit: And 
the ame holds of the other Satellites with Reſpect to 
their primary Planets; and of the Primary with Refpett 
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As to the Moon, the Propoſition is thus proved: The 
Moon's mean Diſtance is 60 Diameters of the Earth; her 
Period, with Regard to the fixed Stars, is 27 Days, 7 
Hours, 43 Minutes, and the Earth's Circumference 
12324960 Paris Feet. Now ſuppoling the Moon to have 


loft all its Motion, and to be let drop to the Earth, with 


the Power which retain her in her Orbit ; in the Space of 
one Minute ſhe will fall 132 Paris Feet; the Arch ſhe 
deſcribes in her mean Motion, at the Diſtance of 60 Se- 
mi diameters of the Earth, being the verſed Sine of 182 
baris Feet. Hence, as the Power, as it approaches the 
Earth, increaſes in a duplicate Ratio of the Diſtance in- 
verſly; fo, as at the Surface of the Earth, it is 60 x 60 


95 than at the Moon: A Body falling with that 


orce in our Region muſt, in a Minute's Time, de- 
ſcribe the Space of 60 x 60 X 15 Paris Feet, and 15 
Paris Feet in one Second. — 5 
But this is the Rate at which Bodies fall, by Gravity, 
it the Surface of our Earth; as Huygens has demonſtrated 
oy Experiments with Pendulums. Conſequently the 
Power whereby the Moon is retained in her Orbit, is 
tne ſame with what we call Gravity: For if they were dif- 
ferent, a Body falling with both Powers together, would 


deſcend with double the Velocity, and in a Second of 


Time deſcribe 30 Feet. : 


As to the other ſecondary Planets, their Phenomena, 


with R 


zum Regard to their primary ones, being of the ſame 
Kind with thoſe of the Moon about the Earth it is ar- 
8ued by Analogy, they depend on the ſame Cauſes: It 
Urte Rule or Axiom, which all Philoſophers agree to, 
Mt Effects of the ſame Kind have the ſame Cauſes. 
En, Attraction is always mutual, 7. e. the Re- Action 
Planets 


ib equal to the Action. Conſequently the primary 
| 3 


its Weight. Add, that ſince Jupiter's Satellites r 


gravitate towards their ſecondary ones; the Earth + 
wards the Moon, and the Sun * them all. And this 
Gravity, with Regard to each ſeveral Planet, is reciprocal 
ly as the Square of its Diſtance from its Center of Gravity, 
4 All Bodies gravitate towards all the Planets; and 
their Weights towards any one Planet, at equal Diſtances 
from the Centre of the Planer are proportional to the 
pug hag in each. „ 
For the Law of the Deſcent of heavy Bodies towards 
the Earth, ſetting aſide their e eee e. 
the Reſiſtance of the Air, is this; that all Bodies fall 
equally in equal Times: But the Nature of Gravity, or 
Weight, no doubt is the fame on the other Planets as on 
the Earth. e eee 
Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch Bodies raiſed to the Surface of the 
Moon, and together with the Moon deprived at once of 
all progreſſive Motion, and dropped towards the Earth: 
It is ſhewn, that in equal Times they would deſcribe equal 
Spaces with the Moon; and therefore, that their Ouan- 
tity of Matter is to that of the Moon, us their Weight to 
* AY A 
in Times that are ſeſquiplicate Ratio of their Diſtances 
from the Center of Jupiter, and a 
Dittances from Jupiter, their accelerating Gravities are 
equal; therefore, falling equal Altitudes in equal Times, 
they will deſcribe equal Spaces; juſt as heavy Bodies do 


on our Earth. And the ſame Argument will hold of 


the primary Planets with Regard to the Sun. And the 
Powers whereby unequal Bodies are equally accelerated, 


are as the Bodies, i. e. the Weights are as the Quantities | 


of the Matter in the Planets. And the Weights of the 


primary and ſecondary Planets towards the Sun, are as | 


the Quantities of Matter in the Planets and Satellites. 
And hence are ſeveral Corollaries drawn, relating to the 


netiſm, and the Exiſtence of a Vac um. OY IT: - 
5. Gravity extends itſelſ towards all Bodies, and-is.in 


the Proportion to the Quantity of Matter in each, 


That all the Planets. gravitate. towards each other, has 


been already ſhewn , likewiſe, that the Gravity towards | 
any one conſider'd apart, is reciprocally as the Square of 


its Diſtance from the Center of the Planet: Conſequently 


Gravity is eee to the Matter therein. Further, 
as all the Parts of any Planet gravitate towards another 
Planet; and the Gravity of any Part is to the Gravity of 


the whole, as the Matter of the Part to the Matter of the 
whole; and Re- action equal to Action: i. e. A Planet wi 
gravitate towards all the Parts of another Planet; an 


its Gravity towards any Part, will be to its Gravity to- 
wards the whole, as the Matter of the Part to the Mat- 


ter of the whole. SAN te an ts 
Hence we derive Methods of finding and comparing 
the Gravities of Bodies towards different Planets; of 


finding the Quantities of Matter in the., ſeveral Planets, 


and their Denſities ; ſince the Weights of equal Bodies re- 
volving about the Planets, are as the Diameters of their 
Orbit directly, and as the Squares of the periodical Times 


inverſly; and the Weight at any Diſtance from the Cen- 


ter of the Planet, are greater or leſs in a duplicate Ratio 


of their Diſtances inverſly : And fince the Quantities of 


Matter in the Planets are as their Powers at equal Di- 
ſtances from their Centers; and laſtly, ſince the Weights 
of equal and homogeneous Bodies, towards homogeneous 
Spheres, are at the Surfaces of the Spheres, as the Dia- 
meters of thoſe Spheres ; and conſequently the Denſities 


of heterogeneous Bodies, are as the Weights at the Di- 


ſtances of the Diameters of the Spheres. 
6. The common Center of the Gravity of the Sun 
and all the Planets is at Reſt ; and the Sun, though 


always in Motion, yet never recedes far from the com- 


mon Center of all the Planet. 2 

For the Matter in the Sun being to that in Jupiter, 
as 1033 to 1; and Jupiter's Diſtance from the Sun to 
the Semidiameter of the Sun in a Ratio ſomewhat big- 


ger; the common Center of Gravity of Jupiter and the 
Sun will be found a Point a little. without the Sun's Sur- 


face. And, by the ſame Means, the common Center 
of Saturn and the Sun will be found a Point a little with- 
in the Sun's Surface: And, the common Center of the 
Earth and all the Planets will be ſcarce one Diameter of 
the Sun diſtant from the Center thereof; but the Center 
is always at Reſt: Therefore, though the Sun will 


conſequently at equal 


have 
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have a Motion this and that Way, according to the 
various Situations of the Planets, yet it can never recede 


far from the Center. So that the common Center of 
Gravity of the Earth, Sun and Planets, may be eſteem- 
ed the Center of the whole World. | 
J. The Planets move in Ellipſes that 
in the Center of the Sun, and deſcribe 
tional to their Times. | 
This we have already laid down @ poſteriori as a 
Phznomenon : And now that the Principle of the hea- 
venly Motions is ſhewn, we deduce it there from 4 
priori. Thus, ſince the Weights of the Planets towards 
the Sun are reciprocally as the Squares of the Diſtances 
from the Center of the Sun; if the Sun were at Reſt, 
and the other Planets did not act on each other; their 
Orbits would be eleptical, having the Sun in their com- 
mon Umbilicus, and would deſcribe Areas proportional 
to the Times: But the mutual Actions of Planets are 
very ſmall, and may be well thrown aſide: There- 
fore, We. 15 
Indeed the Action of Jupiter on Saturn, is of ſome 
Conſequence; and hence, according to the different 


have their Foci 
Areas propor- 


Situations and Diſtances of thoſe two Planets, their Or- 


bits will be a little diſturbed. hy 

The Sun's Orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the Ac- 
tion of the Moon: And the common Center of the 
two deſcribes an Ellipſis round the Sun placed in the 
Umbilicus; and with a Radius drawn to the Center of 
the Sun, deſcribes Areas proportional to the Times. 


8. The Aphelia and Nodes of the Planets are at Reſt, 


excepting from ſome inconſiderable Irregularities, ariſing 


from the Action of the revolving Planets and Comets. 


Conſequently, as the fixed Stars retain their Poſition to 
the Aphelia and Nodes, they too are at Reſt. | 


9. The Axis, or polar Diameter of the Planets is leſs | 


than the equaterial Diameter. 
The Planets, had they no 
be Spheres, as having an equal Gravity on every 
Side : But by this Rotation the Parts receding from the 
Axis endeavour to riſe towards the Equator ; which, if 
the Matter they conſiſt of be fluid, will be effected very 


ſenſibly. Accordingly Jupiter, whoſe Denſity is found 
not much to exceed that of Water on our Globe, is 


obſerved by the Aſtronomers to be conſiderably leſs be- 
tween the Poles than from Eaſt to Weſt. And on the 
ſame Principle, unleſs our Earth were higher at the 


E quator than towards the Poles, the Sea would rife under 


the Equator, and overflow all near it. 5 
But this Figure of the Earth, Sir Iſaac Newton proves 
likewiſe a poſteriori, from the Oſcillations of Pendulums 
being ſlower and ſmaller in the Equatorial, than the 
J 8 0 

10. All the Moon's Motions, and all the Inequalities 
in thoſe Motions follow from theſe Principles, e. gr. her 


unequal Velocity; and that of her Nodes, and Apogee 
in the Syzygies and Quadratures; the Differences in her 


Excentricity and Variation, Sc. 


can deduce the ſeveral Inequalities in the Motions of the 
Satellites. | r RE 


12. From theſe Principles, particularly the Action 


of the Sun and Moon upon Earth, it follows, that we 
muſt have Tides, or that the Sea muſt ſwell and ſubſide 
twice every Day FFV 
13. Hence likewiſe follows the whole Theory of Co- 
mets, as that they are above the Region of the Moon, 


and in the planetary Spaces; that they ſhine by the Sun's 


Light reflected from them; that they move in conick 
Sections, whoſe Umbilice are in the Centre of the Sun; 
and by Radii drawn to the Sun, deſcribe Areas propor- 
tional to the Times; that their Orbits or Trajectories, 
are very nearly Parabola's ; that their Bodies are ſolid, 
compact, Sc. like thoſe of the Planets, and muſt there- 
fore acquire an immenſe Heat in their Perahelia; that 
their Tails are Exhalations ariſing from them, and en- 
compaſſing them like Atmoſpheres. r 
The Objections raiſed againſt this Philoſophy are chiefly 
aimed at the Principle, Gravity; which ſome condemn 
as an occult Quality; and others as a miraculous, and 


preternatural Cauſe ; neither of which have longer any 


Room in ſound Philoſophy. Others again ſet it aſide, as 
deſtroying the Motion of Vortices „ and others, as ſup- 


” 
: - 


them being heterogeneous to that Mafs, ſhoul 


ſage to its natural Center. 


diurnal Rotation, would 


PHILOSOPHY. 


poſing a Vacuum; in fact, Sir aue 
other Philoſophers, takes no Pains to prove 
ple a priori, as they have all done, which 
ing, is very eſſential in Philoſophy , for though w 

by the Phenomena, that a Body gravitates Ai N 5 
Centre; our Mind cannot be ſatisfied till w ms its 
likewiſe, whence that Gravitation proceeds 3 on, 
Gravity be a Quality eſſential to the Body. 2 f i that 
have it; or ſuper-added to it, in the Sentiment fon * 
or an Impulſe of ſome Body from without, acc ade 
others z which is an Imperfection in his Syſtem a daß oy 
keeping always the Mind in Suſpence, will! 4 Mich 
Philoſophers from eſpouſing it. For if all the g 
known in Nature, have an eſſential Gravity, ; py bodies 
exiſt without it, as Sir Tſaac ſeems to inſinugte py 
ling it Vis, and Power; how will he be capable to eur. 
the Phenomena of thoſe Bodies which aſcend aud fin 
in Fluids ? If he ſays, that it is only becauſe bs Fin 
Bulk for Bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe Fluids; ſuch Auen 
not reſolve the Difficulty ; for though thoſe 15 bara 
Bulk for Bulk heavier than the Body aſcending 75 $ be 
ming in them: As the Bodies which compoſe Met 
Fluids, are appointed by Nature to form a whole "ra 
and ſhould conſequently gravitate towards one anoth Th 
Sir Jaac's Syſtem, the Body which aſcends or fins 5 


em d retain 
ſtill its natural Tendency towards the common C 
all heavy Bodies, and finds, through the nente kf. 
tween thoſe fluid Bodies, continually tending towards wo 


another, by Means of their continual Fluctuation, a Paſ. 


different from a 
his Princi. 
» notwithſtand. 


Ex ERIMENTAL PRILOSO Rv. 


The Experimental Philoſophy, by the Greeks call 


thrtipia, or epmtignn, is that which proceeds on Expe. 


riments; on which are deduced the Laws of Nature, and 
the Properties and Powers of Bodies, and their Actions 
upon each other, from ſenſible Experiments and Obſer- 


vations, 


Experiments are of the laſt Importance in Philoſophy; 
and the great Advantages the modern Phyſicks have 


above the antient, is chiefly owing to this, that we have 


a great many more Experiments, and that we make more 
Uſe of the Experiments we have. | 


Their Way of philoſophizing was, to begin with the 


Cauſes of Things; and argue to the Effects and Pheno- 


mena; ours, on the contrary, proceed from Obſerva- 
tions and Experiments alone, | 


My Lord Bacon found the Way for the new Philoſophy, 


by ſetting on Foot the making of Experiments. His Me- 


thod has been proſecuted with laudable Emulation by the 


Academy Del Cimento, the Royal Academy at Paris, the 


Rope Society, Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and many 
Others. | | | 8 | 

In Effect, Experiments within thefe 60 or 70 Years 
are come into ſuch Vogue, that nothing will paſs in Pi. 


| =. lofophy but what is founded on Experiment, or confirmed 
11. From the Inequalities in the lunar Motions, we 


by Experiment, &c. ſo that the new Philoſophy is almot 
altogether experimental. 
Indeed the Antients, whatever we commonly ſay to the 
contrary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimen- 
tal Way as the Moderns. Plato miſſes no Occaſion of 
ſpeaking of the Advantages of the EppTEIQUE 3 and as to 
Arxiſtotle, his Hiſtory of Animals may bear Witneſs for 
him. Democritus's great Buſineſs was to make Expert 
ments; and even Epicurus himſelf owes Part of his 
Glory to the ſame Cauſe. Plato calls it, in Reſpect to 
his Subject, evaiodnoux, Subtlety of Senſc. | 
Yet there are ſome, even among the Learned, who con- 
ceive of Experiments in a different Manner. Dr, Keil al- 
lows that Philoſophy has received very conſiderable Advan- 
tages from the Makers of Experiments; but complains 0 


their Diſingenuity, in too often wreſting and diſtorting 


their Experiments and Obſervations, to favour ſome 


darling Theories they had eſpouſed. But this 1s not all: 
M. Hari ſocker, 
feque, undertakes to ſhew, that they who employ chem- 


in his Recueil de pluſieurs Pieces de PH. 


ſelves in the making of Experiments, are not properly 


Philoſophers, but as it were the Labourers or Operators 
of Philoſophers, who work under them, or for them, 
furniſhing them with Materials to build 
and Hypotheſis upon. 

7 | 


their Syltems 


The 


T8 


= 


PHIL Oo EHE us 


3 1, Dacier, in the Beginning of his Diſ- 

The feared MT Ie the Head of his Tranſlation of the 
courſe e. Fare Philoſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely with 
wow: of Experiments. He ſpeaks out with a Sort 
the - ation, As a Tribe of idle curious People, whoſe 
of In 517 conſiſts in making 2 rages on the Gravity 
P br * the Equilibrium of Fluids, the Magnet, Se. 
of * | arrogate to themſelves the noble Title of Philo- 
2 In fact, that Title is very improperly adapted to 
n Gnce there is a great Difference between Wiſdom, on 
pe Philoſophy is founded, and Genius and. Dexterity, 
2 hich all Kinds of Experiments 58 for a Perſon 
ep have à very good Genius for Mechaniſm, and not 


de very wiſe, of that Wiſdom which becomes a true Phi- 


that rimental Part, which of late Ages 
— her * ned to Phil opby, belonging more 8 
Mechanics. For a Philoſopher, taking the Term in 
ſtricteſt Senſe, ſhould go no further than the Contem- 
19950 of Things, leaving tlie Execution thereof to ano- 
4s cet of Men; though he ſhould have a certain Theo- 
hereof, in order to judge pertinently of them; as a 
Phyſician is obliged to underſtand Pharmacy and Chymi- 
fry, though the Practice of thoſe Arts, belongs properly 
pApothecarics and Chymiſts. ws 
Narva PriLos0PHY. 


Natural Philoſophy, ſometimes alſo called Phyſicks 
100 Phiſiology, is the Doctrine of natural Bodies, their 
Phenomena, Cauſes, and Effects; with the various Af- 
#ions, Motions, and Operations thereof. 


Wie, That as I have treated of all thoſe Things in ſeve” 


ral Treaties apart, viz. in thoſe of Anatomy, Animals, 
| Aftronomy, Botany, Metals, Minerals, &c. the greateſt 
Part whereof is of my own Invention, and where every 
Body can diſcover, that my. own Sentiment is in a 
great Meaſure very different from thoſe of the diffe- 
rent Seas of Philophers heretofore mentioned, I have 
nothing left to conclude this Treatiſe, than to ſhew, in 
Abregee, in what I differ from them, on the principal 
mag. <5. „ 
2 My own PRILOSO HV. W 
| take the Liberty to call this Ph:loſophy my own, be- 
eaſe it is really my own Sentiment, which T have bor- 
rowed from no Body. C 
['m of Opimon, that there was always from . 
ning an indefinite and inexhauſtible Subſtance, fubſiſting 
independently of all other created Beings, though it con- 
tuned them all (not only thoſe, which have already 


exiſted, exiſt, and are to exiſt, but even thoſe which are Be 


pollible, and are never to exiſt) in the ſame Manner as 
our Imagination contains an infinite Number of Ideas, 
ſome whereof are produced ad extra, ſome remain in fieri, 
and ate to exiſt in Time; and others remain in a State of 
Poſſibility, and will never be exploded. That thoſe ſe- 
veral Beings, tho* but in Embrio, were as perfect then 


5 they were after their Exploſion, as well in the juſt Con- 


formation of their Parts, as in the beautiful Symetry 
phich ſubſiſts between them, though not diſcernible by 
«mortal Eye; ſince by the incomprehenſible Act of the 
Will of a ſupreme, eternal, and omnipotent Being, they 


were all exploded at once, in their full Perfection, and 


ſooner” than we could poſſibly: have conceived it; each 
Kind of them, finding themſelves, at the very ſame In- 


nt; at the Place of their Deſtination, without any other 
Difference in the Degrees of their Perfection, bur a rela- 
we one, i. e. that each Kind was perfect in itlelf, and 
perfect only when compared with other Kinds, which 


according to their Situation, and their different Functions 


Were more perfect. | | 


Tough I admit three Elements with Des Cartes, I do 
not agree with him with Reſpe& to the Formation of 
ſe Elements; for it is my Opinion, that they were all 
made perfect at once, by the juſt Symetry of their 
Pars, as well adapted to each other from the very firſt 


laſtant they began to form a Compoſitum, as they 


We appear d ſince: That Grinding of the Particles of the 


Klement, invented by Des Cartes, in order to form 


Princip] 
hats 


Vor. II. 


impoſſible they 


the ond and third, of the Duſt' and other Superffuities 
thereof; not only ſuppoſes ſome Imperfection in the firſt 
as if the Perfection of its Productions, depend- 
ed of a ſecond Thought or Reflection; but likewiſe an 


n 


tnterval of Eise ip, the Produtich of the del an 
Parts of the Univerſe, which is a Contradiction;of ins 
1 ſince thoſe, Elements being made purely for 
the Benefit of the Earth; and all the Frodugtions thereof; 
it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe; that if the Earth was not 
1 to them, it was at leaſt coeyal; and that the inex- 
auſtible Source whence they proceeded; had. Matter 
enough in Store to form them all, without having Re- 
courſe to the N Expedient, of waiting for the 
Shreds, and Refuſe of the Particles of the firſt Elementzto | 
form the ſecond and third therewith. And ſince the firſt 
and ſecond Eleinient were to be extended over the Sur- 
face of the Earth; and the Particles they were compoſed 
of, were to direct themſelves accordingly, how. could 
ſuch a Thing have been done; ſince the Limits nor the 
Form of their Extenſion was not fixed yet J it is true; 
that we may have Recourſe for that to the infinite 
14 of the firſt Principle, who knew the Limits 
he had deſigned for each Being 5 but why ſhould. we have 
Recourſe to metaphyſical Means; when we can appropriate 
Things to an eaſier Manner of underſtanding them, a 
more agreeable to our natural Conceptions; for it is more 
agreeable to theſe Conceptions, that the rt and fecond 
Element having been formed for the Utility of the 


Earth, and to encompaſs it; if the Earth was not priory 


it muſt have been at leaſt coeval to them; ſince the firſt 
Principle does nothing in van; and if the Earth kad been 
poſterior in its Formation to the. firſt and ſecond Ele: 
ments thoſe two Elements ſhould have been conlider'd 
as uſcleſs, at leaſt for all that Time the,Farth had been 
forming of their Superfluity. But what ſhould have been; 
beſides, the Want of Capacity in the Artift, to have feb 
ſuch an incomprehenſible Multitude of Particles a going at 
Random, and leave to pure Hazard, the perfecting of his 
Work, by breaking, grinding, and poliſhing thoſe Parti- 
cles, which he had left in a monſtrous Confuſio. 
It is alſo my Sentiment, that thoſe Particles, which 
compoſed the three Elements, were directed to Motion 
that very ſame Inſtant the ſupreme Being willed their 
Exploſion, and that it was by Meang of that Motion th 


were actually exploded; that they fallied out ffom their 
Source, in the ſame Manner a River which overflows its 


Banks, ſpreads itſelf over a flat Superficies; each of them 
following its natural Impulſe and Tendency, as well to- 
wards their common Center, as towards each other; 
which Motion and Direction, they have preſerved. firice; 
ithout the leaſt Alteration or Diminution; for as that 
Motion was the ſecond Principle of their, Exiſtence, and 
not a Conſequence reſulting from their Exiſtence, as in 
eings produced, fince, by Generation; that Motion or- 
der'd ſo well the Parts from the Beginning, which concuts 
red to it, and eſtabliſhed among them ſo natural and 
beautiful a Harmony, that none of them obſtruGing or 
preſſing too hard on the other, but, on the contraty, 
aſſiſting one another mutually in their ſeveral Functions; 
and their Texture being ſo compact as to admit of no he: 
terogeneous Body, to obſtruct their Rotation, it is almoſt 
could ſuffer the leaſt Change, or Alteration; 
The Difference we diſcover in the different Bodies, 
which compoſe both the celeſtial and terraqueous Globe, 
does not conſiſt in the Difference of the Matter thoſe Bo: 
dies are compos'd of (ſince the Matter is the ſame every 
where) but in the different Configuration of the Parti- 
cles of that Matter, and in the lefler or greater Velocity 
of their Motion. f i e 
For the experimental Philoſophy gives us Rom to 
ſuppoſe, that the Sun which was placed in the Center of 
the Syſtem, mult have been there, before the actual Ex- 
ploſion thereof, as a round and ſmooth Globule, compo- 
ſed of an incomprehenſible Infinity of other Globules, of 
the ſame Form, but of different Sizes; which Globules,: 
by the actual Expanſion of the whole Syſtem, finding 
themſelves more at Liberty to follow their natural and 
violent Propenſity to Motion, unfolded themſelves into 
a much greater Volume, to fill the whole Center of the 
Syſtem, which by the ſame Expanſion was alſo become 
much larger; much as a certain Quantity of Quick ſilver, 
confined within a narrow Compals, ſearch to extend. itſelf, 
when. it is allowed more Room: That natural Propenſity 
to Extenſion, increaſing rather than duniniſhing, the 
greater is the Space allowed for it; and its Motion in- 
creaſing on Proportion as it has more Room to move, 
10 X the 


The globulous Particles which compoſe the Sun's Sub- 
ſtance, being ſtill more perfect in their globular Confi- 
guration than thoſe of Quickſilver, and therefore indued 
with a ſtill much greater Velocity; like them, they are 
in a perpetual violent Motion, to extend their Limits till 
further and further, and that Motion, and the inſuparable 
Obſtacles they meet with to extend themſelves farther, 
'occaſion a violent Friction among them, which produces 
Heat and Light; from which Velocity and natural Pro- 
penſity to Expanſion proceeds likewiſe its Rotation in its 
Orbit, in order to find a Place to break through, to ex- 
plode itſelf further. The ſame Thing may be ſaid of 
the fixed Stars. 25 | 
As for the Planets. They are round, thin, compact 
and ſmooth Bodies, compoſed of Particles of different 
Configuration, but all united in ſo perfect a Mechaniſm, 
that there is not the leaſt Irregularity therein; being 
all joined together to maintain in the whole Frame the 
natural Motion thereof, which is that of proceeding gra- 
dually each in its Orbit, in order to accompliſh their 


periodical Revolution round the common Center of the 


n . 5 

The Figure of the Planets being round, none of the 
Sides thereof has a greater abſolute Gravity than the 
other, but each Side equiponderate the other oppoſite to 


it, otherwiſe there would frequently happen ſome Diſor- 
der in their periodical Revolution; either by the am- 


dient Atmoſphere preſſing too hard on either Side, and 
thereby obſtructing the Rotation, or by the lighter Side 
exhauſting at laſt its mobile Faculty, by the too violent 
and too frequent Efforts it would be obliged to make, 
to riſe the heavieſt : But they are all placed in Equilibrio 


on their Axis, the better to be accellerated in their Pro- 


greſſion, by the ambient Atmoſphere preſſing gently 
on them. % ͤ bod ole OY : 
The Earth admits in its Compoſition a greater Quan- 
tity of different Particles of different Forms, than the 
Planets, and the Texture thereof is much looſer, as 
appointed for quite different Purpoſes ; for the Earth is 


not to reflect the Light of the Sun as the Planets do; 
' but, on the.contrary, to leave a Paſſage through its po- 


tous Subſtance to the Sun's Beams, -in order to facilitate 


ſom. —The Earth has alſo a Principle of Motion pe- 


euliar to itſelf, and as perfect as that of the Planets ; 


though we are not ſo ſenſible of it, becauſe we are car- 
ried along with 1t. 5 | 8 1 
All the ſublunary Things which ſeems to us ſubject 


to Succeſſion of Time, to Viciſſitude or Changes, have 


all an actual Being from the Beginning; for there is 
nothing created de novo; and the firſt Animal of each 
Kind contained actually all the Animals which have 
been ſeen ſince, and will be ſeen hereafter; as the firſt 
Plant did all the other Plants; the firſt Mineral all the 
other Minerals, Sc. or rather, it is nothing elſe but the 
fame Animal, the ſame Plant, c. renewed in inſinitum: 
For if Things were created de novo, in the fame Man- 
ner they have been created at firſt, and with the ſame 
Faculty of reproducing themſelves, by means of the 


infinite Multitude of actual Beings each of them contain 


in Miniature, there ſhould be alſo other Worlds created 
to contain them, —_ J%. Tue SY TH 
all Things having been created to ſome Purpoſe, there 
is no ſuch Thing as a Vacuum in Nature, either as ab/ſo- 
lute or coacervatum, There is no abſolute Vacuum, be- 
cauſe the Univerſe is entirely full of Matter ; otherwiſe, 
that Part which ſhould remain empty, would be a need- 
 I-fs or ſuperfluous Place, formed without any View or 
Defign, which would argue an Indifference in God with 
regard to his Operations, which is incompatible with his 
infinite Wiſdom. There is no coacervatum Vacuum, 
ſince a Thing containing, ſuppoſes neceſſarily a Thing 
contained; but if there was a coacervatum Vacuum, it 
would be a Thing containing, and nothing contained in 
it, which is a Contradiction. | 185 

IJ his Queſtion on the Vacuum has much puzzled both 
antient and modern Philoſophers. The Antients in their 
Controverſies diſtinguiſhed two Kinds, a Vacuum Coa 
cervatum, or a Vacuum Interſperſum, or Diſſminatum, 
: Vacuum Cegcervatum, is conceived as a Place deſtitute ' 
of Matter; ſuch e. gr. as there would be, ſhould God an- 


a — ” 


SGH. 


nighilate all the Air, po other Bodies wish: 
of this Chamber. The Exiſtence of lc the Wall 
maintained by the Pythagorcans, Epia acu 


Atomiſts or Corpuſcularians; moſt of ; 'Teans, and the 


_— S Q 
a Vacuum actually to exiſt, without the T; vert Tuck 
ſenſible World. Bur the modern Re urs of th 


hold a Vacuum Coacervatum, deny. t AD 
conceiving that ſuch a Vacuum 55 ky PPcation * 
and uncreated. e er Eternal, 
According then to the latter Philoſ 2 
Vacuum Coacervatum without the Bout 2 no 
World; nor would there be any Vacuum provid dude 
ſhould annihilate divers contiguous Bodies ch ed God 
amounts to a mere Privation, or nothing: The Dit 
ſions of ſuch a Space, which the Antients held to ban 
being by theſe held to be mere Negations, th: er. 
ſuch a Place there is ſo much Length, Bie 760 in 
Depth wanting, as a Body muſt have to fill ii. = 
The Carteſians, however, deny any Vacuum = | 
tum at all; and afſert, that if God ſhould im,” 
annihilate all the Matter, v. gr. in this Chambe, 
prevent the Ingreſs of any other Matter, the ( w 
quence would be, that the Walls would be contgns . 
and contain no Space at all. —And they ade ng 
there be no Matter in a Chamber, the Wall 1 


conceived no otherwiſe than as contiguous, thoſe Things 


being ſaid to be contiguous, between which there is not 
any Thing intermediate: But if there be no Body be. 
tween, there is no Extenſion between; Exte 


nſion and 


Body being the ſame Thing: And if there be no Exten. 
ſion between, then the Walls are contiguous; and wher 

is the Vacuum? | e 

Vacuum diſſiminatum, or interſperſum, is that | 

to be naturally interſperſed 1 among Sr Cr 
the Pores of the ſame Body, and in the Interſtices be⸗ 
tween different Bodies. — It is this Kind of Vacun 
which is chiefly diſputed among the modern Philoſo- 
Phers: The Corpuſcularians ſtrenuouſly aſſerting it, and 


the Peripateticks and Carigſians as ſtiffly impugning it, 
3 The great Arguments the Peripateticks uſe againſt 2 
Vacuum interſperſum, is, that there are divers Bodies fre- 


. Suns er to fac quently ſeen to move contrary to their own Nature and 
the Vegetation, Cryſtallization, &c, forming in its Bo- 


Inclination; and for no other apparent Reaſon than to 
avoid a Vacuum: Whence they conclude, that Nature 
abhors a Vacuum, and give us a new Claſs of Motions 


aſcribed to the fuga vacui, or Nature flying a Vacuum. 


Such is the riſing of Water in a Syringe upon the 
drawing up the Piſton ; ſuch alſo is the Aſcent of Water in 
Pumps, the ſwelling of the Fleſh in a Cupping:Glak, Gc. 

The Carięſians deny, not only the actual Exiſtence, 


but even the Poſſibility of a Vacuum: And that on this 
Principle, that Extenſion being the Eſſence of the Mat- 


ter or Body, wherever Extenſion is, there is Matter; 
but mere Space or Vacuity is ſuppoſed to be extended, 


therefore it is material. Which Sentiment is the molt. 


agreeable to Reaſon, ſince according to my own Senti- 
ment, Extenſion is the Protraction of a Body according 
to all its Dimenſions, which Protraction cannot be et- 
fected but by an immediate Contact of all the Points of 
the extended Body, with other Bodies over which it is 
extended, whereby it is ſupported in its Extenſion, 


: 1 | = © otherwiſe the Particles of that Body could never be pro. 
The ſupreme Being having done nothing in vain, but | 


tracted to any Extenſion, it being unconceivable, an 
even contrary to a daily Experience, that the Particles 
of the extended Body at ſo great a Diſtance from each 


other, could mutually ſupport one another, but on the 


contrary, muſt immediately follow their natural Propen- 
ſity towards their common Center. 


On the other hand, the corpuſcular Authors proves. 


not only the Poſſibility but the actual Exiſtence of a 
Vacuum, from divers Conſiderations, particularly from 


the Conſideration of Motion in general; and that of the 


Comets, Planets, Sc. in particular; from the Fall 0 
Bodies, from the Vibration of Pendulums, from Rate. 
faction and Condenſation, from the different ſpecifick 
Gravities of Bodies, and from the Diviſibility of Matter 


into Parts. 


1. It is argued, that Motion could not be ſts 
without a Vacuum, —This is what Lucretius urged 10" 


7 . 46 4 . a og. t 
ago. —Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res — 


que materies quoniam ſtipata fuiſſet. 


The Force of this Argument is pretended to be in. 


ſed 
OY | crea 


um 


| gen the two following Conſiderations, viz. 
ceaſe — either in a ſtreight Line, or in a 
that ich returns into itſelf, as the Circle and El- 
Curve in a Curve which does not return into itſelf, 
lipſis 3 Pa -abola, &c. and, ſecondly, that the moving 
45 che uſt be always greater than the Reſiſtance. 5 
Force. ** ſuppoſe, that hence it follows, that no 
Por, even though infinite, can produce Motion where 
"Reſiſtance is infinite; that conſequently there can 
8 Motion either in a ſtreight Line, or a non- 
be 3 Curve; becauſe in either of theſe Caſes the 
. and conſequently the Reſiſtance, would be 
w_ That there remains, therefore, only the Mo- 
my a revolving Curve, practicable; which muſt either 
v8 "Revolution upon an Axis, or an annular Motion 
pos a quieſcent Body; both which are again impoſſi- 
de in an elliptick Curve; and conſequently all Motion 
ſt be in Circles geometrically true, and the revolving 
5 muſt either be Spheres, Spheroides, Cylinders, 
portions of them exactly geometrical, otherwiſe their 
N volution in a Plenum would be impoſſible : But ſuch 
gen or ſuch figured Bodies we do not know in Na- 


round 


cure ; therefore there is a Vacuum. Ir is my Sentiment, 
3 


that this Gibberiſh, which ſcarce any Body underſtands, 
does not at all prove a Vacuum; for though the World 
be full of Matter from the Beginning, that Matter is ſo 
bile, and ſo well adapted to the different Phenomena 
which happens in it, that far from being an Obſtacle to 
them, it on the contrary contributes towards rendering 
rem more perfect, and towards anſwering in a more 
regular Manner, their ſeveral different Purpoſes : Which 
Aﬀertion I prove by the ſame Example of Motion, 
which is brought in this Place to prove a Vacuum; for 


erer, if there was not ſome Reſiſtance in Nature, either 
do moderate its too great Impetuoſity, according to the 
Intentions of the firſt Motor, or to ſtop it entirely, when 
thoſe Intentions have been anſwered. That ſome ſubtile 
Matter ſerves likewiſe to keep that Motion in a certain 


bocity for a certain Space of Time; which could not be 
done if there was a WG ; for as the Body in Motion 
could not meet then with any Reſiſtance, once ſet agoing, 
it would always retain the ſame Degree of Velocity it 


which Motion a Vacuum (ſuppoſe ſuch a Motion was 
poſſible, which I cannot believe) could never be regular, 
for as there would be then' no ambient Atmoſphere to 
maintain it in the Direction it received from the firſt Im- 
pulſe, it could never be carried in a ſtrait Line, but de- 
cine from the ſecond Inſtant of the Impulſe, either to 
the Right or Left, according as the Diſpoſition of the 
Parts of the Body moved, ſhould incline it more towards 
one Side than the other; and if even it ſhould happen 
that all its Parts ſhould be in Equilibrio, the Motion 
could never be but circular, and even that but a very 
veak, ſhort, and irregular one, let the Impulſe be ever 


than to a greater Irregularity of the Motion. I have 
duo, ſince it is my Opinion, that it is the Refiſtance the 


cauſes the Vibrations ; which is alſo confirmed by Ex- 
pxnment, that a Motion is increaſed or accellerated by 
meeting with a Reſiſtance from ſome foreign Body, pro- 
"ded that Reſiſtance be proportional to the Motion, i. e. 
the Body be not roo hard, and the Vibration againſt it 
wo violent; which is not to be feared from the ſubtile 
Matter, which being in a fluid State, accommodates 
welt eaſily to the Motion given by the firſt Impulſe. 

2. They pretend that the Motions of the Planets and 


„Ibat there is no ſuch fluid Medium as Ether (to fill 
„ the porous Parts of all ſenſible Bodies, as the Air, 
and interſtellar Parts, and ſo make a Plenum) ſeems 
? Provable, becauſe the Planets and Comets proceed with 
8 regular and laſting a Motion, through the celeſtial 
, PAces, both from and to all Parts: For hence it ap- 
a * that thoſe celeſtial Spaces are void of all ſenſible 
chltance, and conſequently of all ſenſible Matter. 


For the reſiſting Force of fluid Mediums ariſes partly 
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celeſtial Bodies, viz. the Planets and Comets, 


we muſt be convinced by an Infinity of Experiments, 
hat it would be impoſſible to regulate any Motion what- 


Regularity, by mainraining it in a certain Degree of Ve- 


received from the firſt Impulſe, and never ſtops of itſelf ; 


bo violent, which could then contribute to nothing more 
kid, that I do not even think a Motion poſſible in Va- 


body moved meets with from the ſubtile Matter, which 


Comers demonſtrate a Vacuum: Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, - 


OC ns 
from the Attrition of the Parts of the Medium and 
* partly from the Inactivity of Matter. Now thät Part 
of the Reſiſtance of any Medium which arifes from 
the Tenacity or Attrition of its Parts, may be leſſened 
by dividing the Matter into ſmaller Parts, and by ren- 
dering thoſe Parts more ſmooth and ſlippery ; but 
that Part of the Reſiſtance which ariſes from the In- 
activity of Matter, is always in proportion to the Den- 
ſity of the Matter, nor by any other Means, except by 
diminiſhing the Denſity thereof. ma 
Conſequently, if the celeſtial Regions were as denſe 
as Water or Quickſilver, they would reſiſt almoſt as 
much as Water or Quickſilver; but if they were per- 
fectly denſe, without any interſperſed Vacuity, though 
the Matter were ever fo fluid and fubrile, they would 
reſiſt more than Quickſilver does; a perfectly ſolid 
Globe in ſuch a Medium would loſe above half its Mo- 
tion, in moving three Lengths of its Diameter; and a 
Globe not perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the Bodies of the 
Planets and Comets are, would be ſtopped ſtill ſooner. 
Therefore that the Motion of the Comets and' Planets 
may be regular and laſting, it is neceſſary the celeſtial 
Spaces be void of all Matter, except perhaps ſome 
few, and much rarified Effluvia of the Planets and 
Comets, and the paſſing Rays of Light. Neither 
this mechanical Reaſoning of Sir Tac deſtroys the 
Exiſtence of the ſubtile Matter, nor affert the Exiſtence 
of a Vacuum, (if we can attribute that Name Exiſtence 
to a Thing which is a Negation thereof) for me the 
be en- 
vironed by the ſubtile Matter, and their porous Sub- 
ſtance penetrated by Part thereof, it does not at all ob- 
ſtruct their natural Motion; on the contrary, it maintains 
it in that Regularity it received from the firſt Impulſe; 
for that ſubtile Matter forming an Atmoſphere round 
the Body of the Planet, the upper Part and back Part 
of that Atmoſphere preſſes gently on thoſe Parts of the 


Body of the Planer, which they touch immediately, 


while the other Part of the Atmoſphere, which is 
underneath the Planet, gives Way as gently to that 


_ Compreſſion ; otherwiſe the Planet could never be kept 


ſteady in its natural Progreſſion, but ſhould reflect one 


Way or other, which would cauſe a very ſenſible Diſor- 
der in the whole Syſtem. As to Sir //aar's Compariſon 
between the Fluidity of Water and Quickſilver, and that 


of the ſubtile Matter, it is very lame; for it ſuffices to 
fay, that the Fluidity of the ſubtile Matter is proper to 


itſelf, and appropriated to the ſeveral different Phæno- 


mena it is to produce. 1 

3. The fame Author deduces a Vacuum from the 
Conſideration of the Weights of Bodies, thus :—* All 
Bodies about the Earth gravitate towards the Earth; 
and the Weights of all Bodies equally diſtant from the 
© Earth's Center, are as the Quantities of Matter in theſe 


© Bodies. If the Ether therefore, or any ſubtile Matter, 


« were altogether deſtitute of Gravity, or did gravitate 
© leſs than in Proportion to the Quantity of its Matter: 
© becauſe (as Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, and others argue) it 
differs from other Bodies only in the Form of the 
Matter; the ſame Body might by the Change of its 
Form, gradually be converted into a Body of the ſame 
Conſtitution with thoſe which gravitate moſt, in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Matter. And on the other 
Hand, the moſt heavy Body might equally lofe their 
Gravity, by gradually changing their Form; and 
therefore the Weights would depend upon the Forms 
© of Bodies, and might be changed with them; which 
© is contrary to all Experiment.“ This Reaſoning (if 
not almoſt unintelligible) is at leaſt as weak as the other, 
to eſtabliſh a Vacuum, ſince it is founded on an entirely 
falſe Suppoſition ; for though Gravity be placed in the 


Diſpoſition of the Particles of the Matter, and a Body 


be more or leſs heavy, according to the Difference of 
that Diſpoſition, it could not be concluded hence, that 
the ſubtile Matter, which is the lighteſt of all Bodies 
that gravitate, could become heavier, by altering the 
Configuration of its Parts, fince that Alteration is im- 
poſſible 3 and if poſſible, it would no longer be conli- 
dered in our Syſtem as a ſubtile Matter; but by its 
gravitating then towards its Centre, in the Manner of 
the heavieſt, ſhould leave room for other ſubtile Matter 
of the ſame Con ſiſtence, it had before that Trans forma- 
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tion, Beſides, that ſubtle Matter, as I conſider it, gra- 
vitates as much, in Proportion to its Form, or even with 
a greater Celerity towards its Centre, than, the heavieſt 
Bodies; but as it is of a globular Figure, and perfectly 
ſmooth, theſe Globules which arrive firſt to the Center, 
being compreſſed by theſe which touch them immediately 
a- top, give Way to them, theſe to the others, and thus 
ſucceſſively by a perpetual Rotation. ö 
4. The ſame Author pretends, that the Deſcent o 
Bodies proves that all Space is not equally full; which he 
attempts to prove thus: * If all Spaces were equally full, 
« ſays he, the ſpecifick Gravity o that Fluid, with which 
© the Region of the Air would in that Caſe be filled, 
« would not be leſs than the ſpecifick Gravity of Quick- 
| © filver or Gold, or any other the moſt denſe Body; and 
therefore neither Gold, nor any other Body, could de- 
© ſcend therein. For Bodies do not deſcend in a Fluid, 
« unleſs that Fluid be ſpecifically lighter than that Body. 


But by the Air-Pump we can exhauſt a Veſſel, till even 


A Feather ſhall fall with a Velocity equal to that of Gold 
© in the open Air: The Medium, therefore, through 


\ © which the Feather falls, muſt be much rarer than that 


© thro* which the Gold falls. | 


The Quantity, therefore, in a given Space, may be 
diminiſhed by Rarefaction: And why may not be di- 


* miniſhed in infinitum : Add, that we conceive the ſolid 


Particles of all Bodies to be of the ſame Denſity ; and 
© that they are only rarifiable by Means of their Pores : 


| © Whence a Vacuum evidently follows.“ I deny that the 
Deſcent of Bodies proves that all Space is not —_ 
Ferent 


full ; which is deduced, as I ſuppoſe, from the di 
Degrees of Rapidity, diſcover'd in the Deſcent ; for tho? 
ſome Bodies deſcend with a greater Rapidity than others, 
that ſhould not be attributed ro the Vacuity of the Places 
they deſcend through, but to the Configuration of the 
Body deſcending, which admit of a greater Quantity of 
Contacts, of 
from that which is underneath ; or to its Volume, which 
diſperſing the ſubtile Matter at a vaſt Diſtance, on both 
Sides, bear thereby the whole Weight of the ſuper-in- 
cumbent, becauſe that Expulſion accelerating the Motion 


of the ſubtile Matter which is on the Sides, incapacitates 


It thereby to bear ſo well part of the Weight of the ſu- 
per- incumbent, as it would have done, if ſo great a Di- 
latation had not happen'd. I deny, likewiſe, that if all 
Spaces were equally full, the ſpecifick Gravity of that 
Fluid, with which the Region of the Air would in that 


Caſe be filled, would not be leſs than the ſpecifick Gra- 


vity of Quickſilver or Gold; ſince the Gravity of that 
Fluid, anſwers the Deſigns of the firſt Principle whence 


it proceeds, as Quickſilver or Gold does: Though in a 


quite different Manner; for as Gold, by the natural Con- 


Bodies; even of that Fluidity which is ſcarce ſenſible; 
which Fluidity, therefore, is a proper Medium for heavy 
Bodies to deſcend through. As for the Example of a 
Feather in an Air- Pump, brought by the Author to ſup- 
port his Reaſoning, it does nothing to the Purpoſe, ſince 
it proves only, that the ſubtle Matter can be rarified to 
ſuch a Degree by its Motion being accelerated by Means 
5 8 Air-Pump, that it gives Paſſage to the lighteſt 
es. 5 3 

5. The ſame Author pretends, beſides, that there is 
© a Vacuum, is evident by the Vibrations of Pendulums : 
For ſince thoſe Bodies, in Places out of which the Air 
© is exhauſted, meet with no Reſiſtance to retard their 
Motion, or ſhorten their Vibrations; it is evident there 
is no ſenſible Matter in thoſe Spaces, or in the occult 
Pores of thoſe Bodies.“ To which I anſwer, that the 
greater Freedom of the Vibrations in thoſe Places, does 
not proceed from their Meeting with no Reſiſtance, but 
the ſubtile Matter being there more rarified than any 
where elſe, the Reſiſtance is better appropriated to the 
Motion, 8 is 
As to ſpiritual Subſtances, I'm of Opinion, that there 
was from all Eternity, an immenſe, infinite, inexhauſti- 
ble, and incomprehenſible Subſtance, ſubſiſting by itſelf, 
independently of all corporeal Beings ; containing, all 
Things by his Immenſity, producing all Things by his 


ere and governing all Things by his Wiſdom; nation, is but a ſingle inſtantaneous Act of that Ima- 
1ence all other ſpiritual Subſtances proceed by Par- gination. 


aud w 


e ſuper-incumbent ſubtile Matter, than 


in the Body, as it is when ſeparated from it; it is true, 
figuration of its Parts, was deſigned to be a very heavy 
Body; the ſubtile Matter, likewiſe, by the Configura- 

tion of its Parts, was deſigned to be the moſt fluid of all 


rial; and are no Portion thereof ; it is; ſay I, thoſe Pu- 


vulnerable; otherwiſe it were not a ſpiritual Subſtance; for 
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ticipation; ſome of them exiſting, 
dently of Corporality; and other info 
this laſt Kind of ſpiritual Subſtances, Acqui 
Degree of Perfection, by that Information; b 
perfect at the very Inſtant of their Emanation ut aue 2; 
are which exiſt by themſelves; neither ate the 1 thoſe 
the leaft Change or Viciſſitudes, or contract x #2" 2 
eſſential Perfections, vis. Impaſſibility, 1 
Immortality, and all the other Perfections bei li, 
ſeparable from a ſpiritual Being. Thoſe Subſtanc Ng in- 
no particular Reſidence in the Bodies th <7 in = have 
are diffuſed throughout every Part thereof r but 
them all equally, though ſeveral Philoſophers, 5 8 
Want of a due Attention, to the different Diſpoſitic, 
the different Organs, appropriated in the Body, fu . 
ſeveral different Functions of the Soul, have fall ery 
ned, ſome of them, that it reſided chiefly in 4 Rab 
ſome in the Heart, and others even in the Liver: 15 
true, that the Soul performing its Operations in x th 
perfect Manner (according to our Manner ns 


f = 
Things) in ſome Parts of the Body, than 1 weh 


occaſioned the Miſtake. Thoſe who have — has 
chief Reſidence of the Soul in the Heart, tune bur 
prompted to it, by the Blood being formed in that P ' 
by Means of the Circulation thereof, they imagined 1 
was congmunicated to all the other Parts of the Bog a 
Thoſe who fixed it in the Liver, did it for the fame Ro, 
ſon, pretending that the Blood was form'd in that Viſe 4 
not in the Heart. And thoſe who have fixed it in — 
Brain, have done it, becauſe that Part ſeems to command 


all the others in general; that it is where the Soul performs 


its moſt noble Functions; and where its moſt excellem 


Faculties reſide, viz, Underſtanding, Imagination, Will, 
Sc. but this proceeds not from the Soul reſiding in a par. 
ticular Manner in the Brain ; but becauſe the Organs of 
that Part, have been appropriated by Nature to thoſe ex- 
cellent Operations ; for to appoint a principal Seat for the 
Soul, in either Part of the Body, is to admit a Divifhi. 


lity in a ſpiritual Subſtance, which is ſuſceptible. of | 


none; for though the Soul be confined in the Body (by 


a Miracle of the infinite ſpiritual Subſtance, whereof ſhe | 
is an Emanation, otherwiſe ſhe could not be confined in 


it) it retains ſtill all its natural Perfections, viz. Immor- 


tality ; ſince Death has no other Effect, with Regard to 


the Soul in particular, than by imbecillitating all the Or- 
gans which ſerved: for her Operations, obliged her to 
break her Confinement, and quit the Body, as being no 
longer of any Uſe to her; nor ſhe, reciprocally of any 
Uſe to it; and then return to her farſt Principle, to exiſt 
by herſelf. Impaſſibility; for the Soul is as impaſſible 


that by her Means, the ſeveral Parts of: the Body are 
render'd ſenſible, i. e. that by her Impreſſion, on the 
ſeveral Humours, which ſhe prepares tor the Prefers 
tion of the whole Microcoſm, the moſt ſubtile, or vol 
tile Parts of the Humours being exalted from them, ar 
diffuſed throughout all the Parts, whereby. the Senſation 
is produced; therefore it is theſe Particles, which though 
exalted, and volatilized by. the Soul, remain {till mats 


ticles that are wounded, while the Soul itſelf remains in- 


every Subſtance that can be immediately affected by # 
material Body, ſo as to be ſuſceptible, then, of ſome Al. 
teration, muſt neceſſarily be a material Subſtance. 

There remains no other Faculty, in ad, after the 
Soul is ſeparated from the Body, but the Imagination; 
all the others being then only in potentia, i. e. that they 
are capable of operating in the ſame Manner they have 
done, was the Soul to animate another Body; but the 
Imagination acts as it did while aſſiſted by the Ons: 
or rather in a far greater Degree of Perfection; berate 
it being no longer under the Direction of human £0 
ceptions; it follows, entirely, its innate Trench 
which extends then beyond all Limits; and centers Ft 
in that Infinity, which is its Source. But this _ 
of imagining Things the Soul is capable of after 115% 
parated from the Body, is not the ſame as that it ollow 
when. confin'd in it; for all that is capable, 0 = 
be capable to all Eternity to ſtrike a perfect Imag 
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PHYTSICK. 


Ick, more properly called Medicine, is the 
By 3 her of preſerving Health, or of recovering 


it when loſt. ck or Medicine, is the Art of preſerving 
] 1 an Apothecary's Shop of the 
Hells a Perſon who 1s in per ect Health, and thereby 
ing it, inſtead of preſerving it; but by a Phyſi- 
2 Care (when conſulted by a Perſon in Health, 
can bat he muſt do to continue ſo) to caution him againſt 
"Exceſs and Debaucheries, which he knows could im- 
Ith. | 3 
pa 5 ny recovering it when loſt; which is in fact 
] chief and moſt eſſential Employment of a Phyſi- 
the ho is very ſeldom wanted in any other Caſe ; for 
de beſt Phyſician a Perſon in Health can conſult, is his 
e Prudence, or Diſcretion; but when that Health is 


conſiderably impaired, it is then that he muſt have Re- 


courſe to à jearned and experienced Phyſician, who is the 


capable to recover it. | 
W . BS Medicine, the Addition of what is 
yanting3 and the Retrenchment of what is redundant. 
Calin, the Art of preſerving preſent Health ; and of re- 
tieving it when paſt. Heraphilus, the Knowledge of 


And by Brerhaave, the Knowledge of thoſe Things, by 
whoſe Application, Life is either preſerved ſound and 
healthy, or when diſorder'd, is again reſtored to its pri- 


tine Flealthineſs. 


This aſt Definition of Boerhaave, is in my Opinion a 5 


very weak one, for it confines Medicine to the ſingle Ad- 


miniſtration of the Remedies, which makes but one Part 
thereof, and that not the moſt eſſential z ſince Medicine 


confiſts. as well in the abſtaining from the Admini- 


ftration of Remedies, when the Symptoms require it, 


and Nature declares itſelf favourable, either by a Criſis, 


or ſome other ſeaſonable Evacuations; as in the Admini- 
ration thereof: Nay Boer baave does not even uſe the 


Term Adminiſtration, but only that of Application of Re- 
nedies, which in Strict neſs ſignifies an outward Applica- 


tion, which belongs properly to Surgery; thereby con- 
fning Medicine to Surgery alone. . 
Plyſick or Medicine is divided into five principal 
Branches, the firſt conſiders the human Body as curable, 
and is called PœHiology; the Objects of this Part are cal- 
led res naturales. The ſecond conſiders the Diſeaſes, 
their Differences, Cauſes, and Effects: As it conſiders 
the Cauſes in general, it is called Pathology; Atiology 
when it penetrates into their Cauſes z Neſology when it 
examines their Differences: And Symptomatology, when 
it explains their Effects. The Objects of this Part, are 
called res preternaturales, or beyond Nature. | 
The third Branch conſiders the Signs or Symptoms, 


and how to form a juſt Prognoſtick, or Judgment from 

them; with Regard either to the Adminiſtration of pro- 
per Remedies, or to pronounce in the Affirmative, on 
the Recovery, or the dangerous State the Patient is in: 
This is called Semeiotica; and its Objects are natural, non-⸗ 


natural, and preter- natural. 


he fourth Branch conſiders the Remedies, and their 
Uk, whereby Life may be preſerved, whence it is called 


and remove Diſeaſes, and is called Therapeutica, contain- 


ng the Dietetica, Pharmaceutica, Chirurgica, and Jatrica. 


| Therefore to proceed with the ſame Order in this 
uictul Treatiſe, I have done in all others, I'll begin by 
an accurate Explication of the firſt Branch of Medicine, 


viz, Phyfcelogy ; ſince no Body can pretend to be a good 
Phyſician, without as perfect a Knowledge as poſſible can 
be acquired of the Economy of the human Body, called 


Animal Economy , which CFconomy conſiſts chiefly in 
explaining the Parts thereof, their Structure and Uſe; 


ut as J have already given that Explication at large in 


my Treatiſe of Anatomy, under the Letter A; I'll content 


myſelt with examining carefully in this Place, the Hu- 
ours of the human Body, ſince they are the Seat of all 
our Diſcafes : And in Proportion as they are predominant ' 


Vor. II. 


Things good, indifferent, and ill with Regard to Health. 


over one another, are the Occaſion of the Diffe 
Temperaments or Conſtitutions. | 
Humovs, in its general Senſe, ſignifies the ſame as 
Liquor or Liquid; and is applied 'in Medicine to an 
Juice, or fluid Part of the Body, as the Chyle, Blood, 
Fat, Serum, Lymph, Spirits, Bile, Seed, Salival, and 
Pancreatick Juices, &c. | | | | | 
The four Humours fo much talled of by the antient 
Phyſicians, are four liquid Subſtances, which they ſup- 
pole to moiſten the whole Body of all Animals, and to 


rence of 


the Cauſe of the divers Temperaments thereof. Thoſe - 


are the Blood, Phlegm, Bile, and Melancholy, or Aura Bilis. 
They fay that the Blood is a hot and humid Juice, in 
which Life chiefly conſiſts: That the Phlegm or Pituita 
is humid and cold: The Bile a ſerous Liquid of a yel- 
low Colour, ſwimming in the Blood: And laſtly, call 
Melancholy or Atra Bilis, that purple and blackiſh Part 
of the Blood, which ſettles at the Bottom of Veſſels, 


which they imagine cold and dry; but this is, in fact, 


but a mere Imagination; for neither that yellowiſh Se- 


rum ſeen in the Blood, is bitter like the Bile ; nor the 
blackiſh Part of the Blood acid, like the Melancholy. 


_ Notwithſtanding which they deduce the different Tem- 


peraments or Conſtitutions from thoſe four Humours, 
in Proportion as they are variouſly mixed together, with 


Regard to the principal Qualities as they call them, viz. 
of Heat, Cold, Humidity, and Siccity. CORR. 
Therefore, in their Sentiment, according to the learn- 


ed Fernel's Definition, Temperament is the Harmony of 'the 


principal Qualities which are found in the Mixts. 
They diſtinguiſhed two Kinds of Temperaments, theone 


ad pondus, with Reſpect of Weight; the other ad juſtitiam. 


Temperament ad pondus, is where the elementary Qua- 
lities are found in equal Quantities, and in equal Propor- 
tions; ſuch as they are ſuppoſed to be in the Skin of the 


Fingers, without which thoſe Parts would want the Power 
of diſtinguiſhing Objects with ſufficient Accuracy. 
Temperament ad juſtitiam, is that which contains un- 


equal Portions of theſe Qualities, but yet in ſuch Propor- 
tion as is neceſſary for the Diſcharge of the Functions 


proper to the Part. Such is the Temperament in a Bone, 
which contains more earthy than aqueous Parts, to make 
it more hard and ſolid for its Office of ſuſtaining. I 


| Galen obſerves, that the Temperamentum ad pondus, is 


only imaginary ; and that though it were real, it could 


not ſubſiſt above one Moment. "1H 
It muſt be obſerved, that though but one of theſe 


Qualities, viz. either Cold or Siccity be predominant, it 
is notwithſtanding called by them Temperament, viz. ei- 


ther dry or cold, &c. Likewiſe if two Qualities be predo- 


minant at once, as it happens, ſay they, in each Ele- 
ment; the Temperament is called either fiery or bilious, 


viz, where Heat and Siccity ; or ſanguine, where Heat 
and Humidity ;” or phlegmatick or pituitous, where Cold 


and Humidity ; or laſtly, melancholick, where Cold and 


Siccity are found to be predominant. k 9 
Whence they infer, that a ſanguine Temperament is the 


beſt for a long Life; becauſe, ſay they, Life conſiſts in 
the natural Warmth, and radical Humidity : And they 


| are of Opinion, that a bilious Temperament, mixed with 
 Thgieine, Its Objects are what we ſtrictly call non- natural. 


Laſtly, the fifth furniſhes the Materia Medica, its Pre- 
paration and Manner of Exhibition, fo as to reſtore Health, 


Melancholy, contribute much towards rendering a Man 


ingenious and witty ; in which they are not miſtaken, 


ſince the Bile ſharpens the Wit, and Melancholy fixes 


our Attention: They ſay that the Pituita mix with Me. 


lancholy, renders a Man ſtupid; that the Bilious, are 

violent and paſſionate : And the Sanguine, indolent. 
Thoſe Temperaments, if we will believe them, are 

changed either by the Conſumption or Irritation of the 


Humours; or by eating too much, or bad Aliments; or 


by other Cauſes, either internal or external. 
The modern Phyſicians do not allow of theſe Divi- 


ſions of Humours of the Antients; but chuſe rather to 


diſtinguiſh them into Nutritions, called alſo Elementary, 
as Chyle and Blood; thoſe ſeparated from the Blood, as 
Byle, Saliva, Urine, Cc. and thoſe return'd into Blood. 


Humours again are diſtinguiſhed into natural, or ſalu- 


tary, or morbid and corrupted. To the former belon 
all the Juices ordinarily ſecreted for the Uſes of the Body, 
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Io the latter belong thoſe compound Humours, which 
thickning and growing putrid, cauſe Tumors, Ab- 
ſceſſes, Obſtructions, and molt Diſeaſes. Of the former 
Humours J have ſpoke at large, in my Treatiſe of Ana- 
tomy ; and of the latter P11 ſpeak in this Place, diſtin- 
guiſhing them by various Names, viz. malignant, aduſt, 
acrimenious, corroſive, crude, peccant, &c. Humours ; as 
more proper for my preſent Subject. | 

A malignant Humour, is that which in a Diſcaſe ren- 
ders it more than ordinarily dangerous and difficult of 
Cure, as in epidemical and infectious Fevers, attended 
with Spots and Eruptions of various Kinds, 

Aduft Humour, is that which by long Heat becomes 
of a hot and fiery Nature; ſuch is Choler ſuppoſed to 
be. Melancholy is uſually conſidered as black and aduſt 
Bile. Blood is ſaid to be aduſt when by reaſon of ſome 
extraordinary Heat, its more ſubtile Parts are moſt eva- 
porated, having the groſſer with all the Impurities there- 
in, half torrified, as it were. L 3 
Alcrimonious Humour, is that which diſſolves other 
Humours in the Body.  _ * 

Acid Humour, is that which coagulates the animal 
Fluids, and produces Obſtructions with all their Train 
of Conſequences. i OY OT Ines | ; 

Corroſive Humour, is that which carries Devaſtation 
wherever it paſſes, even breaking and lacerating the 
Texwre of the ne 35 

Crude Humours, are thoſe which want that Preparation 
and Elaboration, which they ordinarily receive from a 
thorough Digeſtion, The Retainers to the Doctrine of 
Trituration, hold that the Crudity of the Humours only 


_ conſiſts in this, that they are not broke and comminuted 


ſo much as they ſhould be by the ordinary Action of the 
SRL r on AT | 
 » Peccant Humours, are thoſe which offend either in 
Quantity or Qualities, i. e. when they are either morbid 
or in too great Abundance; which Humours are the 
Cay DINE Dees Fry op nn io ts 
This uſhers us into our ſecond Branch of Medicine, 
called Pathology, and which conſiders Diſeaſes in general. 
Diſeaſe, in Medicine, is that State of a living Body, 
wherein the principal Functions thereof, are either ob- 
ſtructed, impaired, or ſome of them entirely ſuſpended. 
A Diſeaſe, is an Indiſpoſition contrary to Nature, 
whereby the Action of ſome Part is immediately injured. 
A Diſeaſe, is a depraved and diſorderly State of the 
fold and fluid Parts, whereby all, or ſome of the Func- 


tions either of the Body or Mind, or both, are either 


_ aboliſhed or impaired, 
An ingenious Author 
to conſiſt in a Want of that Equilibrium between the 


ſolid and fluid Parts, which is neceſſary to the Maintain- 


ance of Health : Others add, that all Diſeaſes ariſe either 
from too lax or too ſtrict a Tenſion of the Fibres, _ 
Several Authors have given us very compendious 
Theories of Diſeaſes, reducing them all to ſome one ge- 
neral Diſaffection. Bontakoe deduces all the Diſeaſes of 
the human Frame from the Scorbutus : — Muſgrave, from 
the Arthritis; — Dr. Woodward, from the Bile : — Others 
imagine all Diſeaſes the Effects of a pocky Virus, which 
has lurked in the Seed ever ſince the Sin of Adam: 
Jelmont, and Serenus the Dane, take them to depend on 
- ſome extrancous Ferment, formed in or out of us, Laſt- 


ly, it appearing from the Obſervations of. Pliny, Kircher, 
Langius and Banomo, that there are little Worms in fe- 


verith Blood, Puſtules, Carbo's, and the Itch; divers 
Phyſicians have took Occaſion to ſuſpect, that all Diſeaſes 
ariſe from Worms, JO TATE" "7 DI r 
For my Part I am of Opinion, that the original Cauſe 
of all Diſeaſes in the human Body, proceed from the 


its 


Imperfections of the Ferment of the Stomach, whereby 


the Coction of the Aliments is rendered imperfect; and 


the different Diſpoſition of the Pores of the Body, which 
are too, much contracted or too much dilated; fince from 


a bad Coction proceeds the Imperfection of the Chyle; 
for of an imperfect Coction is formed a Chyle, too 
much loaded with the coarſer Particles of the Aliments, 
which ſhould be evacuated with the Excrements, and 

V hich on the contrary being uſhered along with the Chyle, 
not only retards; it in its Motion, but forcing their Way 
through the different Meats, it flows through in its 
Progteſs to the Blood, dilates with Violence the ſeveral 


* a. 
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Warmth ; if on the contrary, the 


ſtructions and ſeveral other Diſorders, 


2. Thoſe of the fluid Parts. —And 
ed of both. Ed 
lar Syllabus of Diſeaſes may be given, as fol. 


holds the Eſſence of a Diſeaſe 


The Diſeaſes of the animal Spirits ariſe either, 


ſmall Veſſels, Glands, c. they meet with ſo 

rate thoſe which are leſs capable to reſiſt tha 

and obftru& ſome others, ſo that the 

litated in their Functions, till they be reſt 

means. of the Remedies vrefcribed wo 5 mk 

cian, The Corruption of the Maſs of the x wr Hp 
Uceas 
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ſioned alſo thereby, either in Part or th ", 
of oe all of os Diſeaſes. | totally, is rot ons 
The different Diſpoſition of the Pores TIE 
contributes likewiſe Tide towards chem pA 6 Body, 
Pores being too much dilated, there enſues a V thoſe 
Diſſipation of the Spirits, and conſequently of the Hah. 
| : F Ores be too — 
contracted, the Humours which ſhould have arſon 
through them being oppoſed in their Paſſage iN yr 
back on the Maſs of the Blood, where they 0 
ſeveral Diſeaſes, more or leſs dangerous,” 8 
thoſe Humours ſuperabounds; or on the ſeveral P. * 
the Body, where they cauſe Fluxions, Tumors = 
cells. THe. 1 Sg | a 
Some Diſeaſes only impair the Uſe of the Part 5 . 
Opthalmia, Gout, &c. Gthers deſtroy it 8 re 
Gutta Serena, Palſy, Cc. Some affect the whole k : 
the Fever, Apoplexy, Epilepſy, Sc. others only impay 
Part, as the Aſthma, Colick, Dropſy, Ge. Sole tity 
affect the Body, as the Gout ; others diſturb the Mind 
as Melancholy, Delirium, Vertiges, c. others affect 
both the Body and Mind, as the Mania, Phrenzy, Ge. 


as to lace. 
l Violence, 
Y are quite imbeci. 


Body, as 


As the Actions or Conditions of the Body, ſo alſo the 
Diſeaſes or Effects thereof may be reduced to three ge- 


neral Heads, viz, 1. Diſeaſes of the ſolid Parts, — 
3. Diſeaſes compound- 


A pop la 
lows : — The ſolid Parts, 1. e. the Bones and Fleſh, ma 


be diſordered five Ways, viz. rendered turgid by Tu- 


mors, cut with Wounds, corroded by Ulcers or Carie's, 


removed out of their Places, as in Hernia's, Prolapſuy's, 


and Diſlocations; or diſcontinued by Fractures or Con- 
WR. 5 LS. 
Diſeaſes of the Fluids, are either in the Maſs of the 
Blood or the Spirits : —Thoſe of the Blood are reducible 
to two Kinds, viz. thoſe that thicken or inſpiſſate, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, retard its Motions ; and 
thoſe which attenuates and diffolve, and conſequently 
accelerate it. | 

To this latter Kind belong Pevers, and feveriſh Af- 
fections alone: All other Diſeaſes of the Blood belong 
to the former, | 8 5 
In too thick a State of the Blood, its Principles are 
too craſs, and its Molecules too big, whence a lentor, 


lazy Motion, and even Stoppage, particularly in the 


ſinuous Paſſages of the Glands : Hence Obſtruftions, Ii. 


 flammations, Scirrhus's, Sarcoma's, Veruca, Puſtules, Adi. 


mate, Impetigines, and other Tumors and Congeſtion, 
both in the Viſcera, and Habit of the Body : And hence 
again, Drowſineſs, Melancholy, bypochondriacal Her. 
tions, &c. If this thick Blood be too much replete with 


' ſharp acid Salts, it will deſtroy the Texture of the Part 
and break out in Ulcers, as in phthifical, ſerphuour, 
ſcorbutict, and wenereal Diſeaſes, Gangrenes, 


Carbo 
Cancers, and other eroffve Tumors, according to the Qua 
lity and Degree of Saltneſs and Acrimony; and from 
the ſame Source ariſes Cephalalgia's, Cardialgia's, Colicks, 


_ Gout, Rheumatiſm, Pleureſies, &c. which by abrading 


Body. 

1. From 
an Intermiſſion or Retardation of their Motion ; : 
Diminution of their Quantity; or, —2: From a Do 
der in their Quality. 


the ſolid Subſtance frequently emaciate the 


To the firſt Claſs are reduced the Catalepfs, 49%; | 


Comacarus, Palſy, Stupor, Tremor, &c. To che 191715 
belong the Mania, Phrenzy, Delirium, Fooliſpneſ 


Janchoh, Vertigo, Spafns, Epilepſy, Bit, Hege 
Horror, &c. Add, that as all Diſeaſes of — * 
r m 


ariſe from external Cauſes, viz. ſome one 0 500 
Non: naturals, as Food, Air, Evacuation, Sc. ot: 9) 
the Spirits generally proceed from Diſorders olt 


Laſtly, the Diſeaſes of the Fluids, whether thoſe in 
the Blood or Spirits, 
but preſently come to 


confined long thereto 3 


are ſeldom me of the 


diſturb and impede fo 


Functions 
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uns of the ſolid Parts, and iat. laſt corrupt the Sub- 
Fade he Solids themſelves. Hence compound or 
inn ſerted Diſeaſes. which are infinitely Various. 
comp zus ve divides Diſeaſes. into thoſe of the Solids and 
* aſes of the Solids he conſiders either of, the ſimple 
1nd lila Parts, or of the organical. | 
Similar Diſeaſes. are, 1. Thoſe of the leaſt and. ſmalleſt 


2 too great Strength or Weakneſs, and a Solution 


tinuity. | 
of 1100 of « o Membranes, which being only Aſ- 
1 f. the Fibres mentioned, are ſubject to the 


kdl — | 

orders. | | | 

lame THO of the laſt and ſmalleſt Canals, which are 
—* of ſuch Membranes. 


Of the Membranes compoſed of ſuch Canals. 
: Of Canals compoſed of fuch Membranes, which 
are all the greater Veſſels of the Body. | R 

6. Of the ſolid Parts, which are compoſed of Canals 
compreſſed, and grown together ſo as to be void of Hu- 
our to diſtend them; or Canals growing into a con- 
ſltent Part, the Humour hardening together with the 
Veſſel that contain it. ET TT 

Laſtly, ſuppoſing theſe Parts all ſound, Diſeaſes may 
belall them with reſpect to their Structure, from a vice, 
or vicious Application of the Matter of Nutrition. 


Organical Diſeaſes. —An organical Part conſiſting of 


the ſeveral ſimple Parts above-mentioned, and fitted to 
perform any Office by means of ſame Humour contained 
in it; may be conſidered, either in itſelf, as a ſolid Part, 
or with reſpect to the Humour it contains: In the firſt 
View, organical Diſeaſes are reducible to four Claſſes. . 
1. Diſorders in the Figure and Circumſtances thereof, 
as Roughneſs, Solidity, Cavity, &c.—To this belongs 
Augfomo/is, when one Veſſel opens into another ; the 
Diapedsfis, when a Rupture is made; Diargſis, when a 
Breach is occaſioned by Corroſion; the Emphrafis, which 
is the total Obſtruction of the Cavity, by a viſcous gru- 


7 * « — 


Sides falling tagether, the Cavity is loſt. 

2. In the Number, where it is either deficient or re- 
dundant: But the Parts ſeldom err in this Reſpect, ſo 
4 to occaſion a Diſeaſe, ae. 
8. In the Magnitude; to which belong Nodes, Exo- 
ſoks, and Callus's. e = 

4 In the Situation and Connexion, as when the Li- 
ments are too long, or too ſhort, when broke or de- 
paved; alſo Diſtortions, Laxations, Subluxations, Her- 
me, or Ruptures in the Groin, Scrotum, Bladder; Pro- 


<idetie, of the Womb, Bladder, and Rectum; Diſor- 
ders of the Tendons and Muſcles, particularly their fly- 


ing out of their Places; the Relaxation or Rupture of 
the membranous Ligament that ſhould retain them. 
Laſtly, there is a. Diſeaſe, common both to ſimilar and 
organical Parts, called Solution e Continuity ; wherein 
their natural Coheſion is ſeparated : As by a Wound or 
If this happen to a ſimple ſimilar Part of the Body, 


it is called fimply Soſutio contiuui.— If to a compound 


or organical Part, it acquires a particular Denomingtion, 
em the Nature of the Part, the Difference of the 
'Gauſe, or the Manner of Application; as a Wound, 
Kuplure, Fracture, Puncture, iure, ; Contuſion, | Ulcer, 
gion, Dilaceration, Exfoliation, Caries, &c. which all 
de in my Treatiſe of Cbirurgery, under the Letter C. 
Diſcaſes ef Fluids, conſidering thoſe Fluids ſimply, 
aud in themſelves, may be reduced to Diſorders in re- 
ipeft of Quantity or Quality : But conſidering them as 
— in Solids, they may err to in Place and Pro- 
portion. | 


As to the ws ch d the ! rs, IT OT 118 IT, 
—— ſome other Part of the Body. Thus a Cataract in the 


auchſturb the animal Functions, is called a Pletbora. 
. of the other Humours. 

. e Plethora; is) the Conſequence of à good Chylifi- 
\ Dit”  "Buibication, Sc. attended with a too ſparing 
'Dikharge by-Perſpiration. | 


| _ "The:Plethora. is chiefly produced in a Body whoſe Or- 


whence a Lentor, Stagnation, and Cobeſion; or in the 


Solids, there ariſes divers Diſeaſes, merely fro 


Cauſes of Diſeaſes. 


P LETHORA, is Chiefly underſtood of the Blood tho? 


| ſome Fault in the Brain; Hmpal ict, w 
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5 ll. e Kh he are. ſtrong, Blood-Veſſels lax, Di 
ets Fong babe Res. 
e and indolent, of a, middle Age, and. in 4 Wei 
Air. — It renders, Heat and Motion intolerable * Web 8 
the great Veſſels, and compreſſes the ſmaller: "And | ence 
Stiffneſs and. Heavineſs, and on the leaſt Occaſion R b. 
tures in the Veſſels, Suffocation, c. 
Dr. Freind makes the Catamenia, or Menſes, the mere 
eſult of a Plethora ; and will have them only an Eva? 
cuation for Relief, againſt the Quantity of the Blöd. 
which he gods to be natural to Women, flom che 
Humidity of their Temperature, the Smallneſs of the? 
Veſſels, Sc. Hence a Conſervation in the E lood-Veſſths; 
of a Superfluity of Aliment remaining over and above 
whatever is excreted by the common Ways, — Diſeaſes 
from the Defect of Humours, we ſcarce know of any” 
As to the ſecond, ſuch Quality of the Humors as 
diſturb the animal Functions is called Cacachimia. Now 
this is either in the Fluids conſidered in themſelves, their 
own Parts, and Compoſition ; or conſidered as they con- 
cur towards conſtituting ſome Part of the Body. r 
Goreus gives the Name Cacochimia, to the Abundance, 
or Exceſs of any ill Humour ; whether it be Bile, Pi: 
tuita, Sc. provided there be only one that thus offerids 
in Quantity. 5 ' e e N "10 
If che morbid Quality be conſidered in the Particles of 
the Humour, it muſt either conſiſt in an Augmentation 
of Bulk, whence the Emphraxis, Atrophy, ' Sympby/is; 
and Synerefis ; or in the Diminution thereof, as in the 
Diapnoe and Ceneangeia ; or in an Increaſe of Solidity, 


whence too great an Attenuation ; or a Decay there9! | 
Figure, as when of ſpherical it become angular, and 
conſequently, with reſpect to the Part it is applied to, 
ſharp ; whence Acrimonies, both acid, alkaline, muria- 
tick, ammoniack, ſaponaceous, vitriolick, Cc. and O- 
leoſities; or in Rigidity and Flexibility; or in Elaſticity; 


or in Coheſion, and Diviſibility. 8 | 
Again, all the Juices being conſidered together, the 


principal Diſorders they are ſubje& to, are too = 


luidity or Tenacity z too much Velocity in their 


ſels, or too little. 


Laſtly, conſidering the Fluids are contained in the 
jeir 
changing of Place; which may be reduced b 4285 
Claſſes, viz.— The groſſer Humours intruding them 
ſelves into the finer Canals z and the Humours extraya- 
ſating, or getting out among the ſolid Parts; whence 
Inflammations, Aneuriſma's, Varices, Echymoſes, de- 
1 x FS & Q 114 ; 
ma s, Puſtules, Dropſy, ſpongeous Membranes of the E of "= 
Breaſt, Abdomen, and Uterus; and Emphyſema's ; all 
mentioned at large in my Treatiſe of Chirurgery, under 
Fo 5 por as enomao mcoo 1, 
Add, that the Humours collected and ſtagnating 
among the Parts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, 
eroſive, and ſharp ; and. thus deſtroy the tender Stamina 
of Solids ; whence Sinus's, Fitul's, Ulcers, Gangrenes, 
Weck, t. oats guns 
Thoſe are the prime Differences of the Diſeaſes of the 
Body, and from theſe ariſe moſt of the reſt: So thar 
they may be 14 rded, not only as Diſcaſes, but LON n 


Fl 


- There is another Diviſion of Diſeaſes in Uſe among 
Phyſicians, taken from certain external Accidents, which 
are common to a great many different Diſeaſes # Which 
Diſtinction too has its Uſe, tho? ſome pretend the it, is 
generally run too far. Diſeaſes then, are diſtinguiſhed — | 

1. With reſpect to their Cauſe, into 1diopathy, Synipathy, 
 Protopathy, Deutropathy, hereditary, connate, and acquired. 

IptopaTHy, is a Diſeaſe, or Indiſpoſition, peculiar 
to ſome Member, or Part of the Body; not cauſed by 
any other Diſeaſe, or preceding Affection; nor having 
any Dependance on the reſt of the Body. In Which 
Senſe it ſtands oppoſed to Sympathy, Which is when the 
Indiſpoſition takes its Riſe from ſome prior Diforder, in 


Eye in an Idiopatby; and Epilepſy is either Idiopathick 
or ſympathick ; idiopathick, when it happens purely thro | 
| nen it ĩs preceded 

by ſome other Diſorder. Rien „ 
Te PATHY,, is an Indiſpoſition. Waben OF Part 'of 
the Body, through, the Deie&t or. Dilorder pf, ander 3 
Ts 2 | | 


ether 
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whether it be from the Affluence of ſome Humour, or 
Vapour ſent from elſewhere ; or from the Want of the 
Influence of ſome Matter neceſſary to its Action. 

HEREDITARV, are Diſeaſes capable of being tranſ- 
mitted, by Blood, from Father to Son. The Gout, 
King's Evil, Madneſs, & c. are hereditary Diſeaſes, 1. e. 
are tranſmitted from the Parents in the Stamen, or firſt 
Rudiments of the Fætus; and ſuch, probably, is the 
Origin of numerous other chronick Diſeaſes. 4 

2. With reſpect to their Subject, into Diſeaſes of old 
Age, Children, Adults, Men, Women, Maids, preg- 
nant, parturient, endemical, epidemical, &c. 

Endemical Diſeaſe, is that which affects many People 
together, in the ſame Country; as proceeding from ſome 
Cauſe peculiar to the Country where it reigns :—Such are 
the Scurvy in the northern Climates ; intermitting Fevers 

and Colicks, in marſhy Places, &c. | £ | 

Epidemical Diſeaſe, is a general or ſpreading Diſorder, 
as the Plague, ariſing from ſome Corruption, or Malig- 
nity of the Air, which ſeizes a great Number of People 
in a little Time. The Latins call them populares morbi, 

popular Diſeaſes ; in oppoſition to thoſe called Sporadici, 
which are only here and there, as ariſing from private 
or particular Cauſes z and affecting only particular Con- 

ſtitutions, Ages, &c. 55 e 


3. With reſpect to Duration, into moſt acute, which 
terminate in four Days; acute, in twenty; and chronical 


which are all thoſe of longer Continuance. 

Dr. Quincy thinks an acute Diſeaſe, may 
that which is attended with an increaſed Velocity of Blood; 
which, in my Opinion, is a falſe Definition; ſince the A- 
cuteneſs of the Malady may equally proceed from an al - 
moſt unconquerable Obſtruction of the Velocity of the 
Blood, as from an Exceſs of that Velocity; ſince both 
render the Malady equally dangerous, whence it is called 
acute; and thoſe Diſeaſes are the more dangerous, in that 


beſide the Violence of the Symptom, if there be no 
Time to empty the Prime Viz, it is very difficult to ſtop 


their Progreſs, and fave the Patient. 


A chronica] Diſeaſe is a ſlow Diſeaſe, which laſts along 
Time; at leaſt upwards of forty Days: Such are the 


Gout, Dropſy, Aſthma, Peripneumony, Conſumption, &c. 


Chronick Diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natu- 


ral Defe& in the Conſtitution ; or to an irregular Man- 


ner of Living. Moſt of the chronical Diſeaſes, ſays Dr. 
Cheyne, the Infirmities of old Age, and the ſhort Periods 


of the Lives of Engliſhmen, are owing to Repletion : | 


This is evident hence, that Evacuation of one Kind or 
another, is nine Parts in ten of their Remedies. In fact 
{ know ſeveral Perſons, who are continually uſing Pur- 

gatives, in order to procure more Room, for the Foods 


they are continually loading their Stomach with, and in 


which they glory. The Source of chronical Diſtempers, 


ſays the ſame Author, are, 1. Viſcidity in the Juices, or | 
the Over-largeneſs of their conſtituent Particles; which 
not being ſufficiently broken by the concoctive Powers, 


ſtop or retard the Circulation, i. e. in plainer Terms, 
that that Viſcicity of the Juices proceed from a too preci- 
pitated Coction of the Aliments, occaſioned by over- 


loading the Stomach with too much Food; whereby 


having more Matter than it can naturally work upon, it 
lets the Matter eſcape through the Pilore, half digeſted : 


Whence enſues a Chyle, loaded with viſcous Particles, 


which, in Proceſs of Time, vitiate the whole Maſs of 
the Blood, and cauſes thoſe chronick Diſeaſes, which but 
too often reſiſts the moſt efficacious or ſpecifick Reme- 
dies. Or, 2. Too great Abundance of ſharp acrimo- 
nious Salts, whereby the Juices themſelves are render'd 
ſo corroſive, as to burſt or wear out the Solids; which 
commonly proceeds from a depraved Appetite, which 
craves after unwholſome and coarſe Aliments, or ſome 
Preter- natural ones; or thoſe dreſſed in an extraordinary 
| Lane, to gratify our Luxury, at the ſame Time that 
they deſtroy our Conſtitution; as Meat half done, 
Sauces, Ragouts, Fricaſeys, Sc. Or, 3. A Relaxation, 
or Want of due Force and Springineſs of the Solids them- 
ſelves; occaſioned by Want of due Exerciſe, after we 
have loaded our Stomach with Aliments. 


4. With Reſpect to Seaſons, into Vernal, Autumnal, 


_ continual and intermitting. | 


5. With Reſpect to their Effects, into benign, malig- 
nant, curable, incurable, mortal, and contagious. 
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a particular Diſeaſe, is called Athiolagy. 


meiotica, is that Part which conſiders the Sj 


or diſcovering what is fit to be done, and 


be defined 


thence to ſeveral more, where he performs the ſame Ce- 


to his Patient, Remedies which he thinks the moſt ſpeci- 


cary, by loading the Stomach of the poor Patient, alrea- 


tollitur effefttus. 


the Diſeaſe he has been cured of. 


points out. Suppoſe, e. 


And, 6. With Reſpect to their State. 1. p., 

P rogreſs, State, Declenſion, and End. 2 Beginning, 
The entering into a particular Examen of the Cauſ 

e of 


2 To 
their Differences, Noſology; and to ex ® examine 


plain their Effectz 


Smptomatology; all which Ill treat of whe, ts, For 
a particular Detail and Examen of vas Ti on Into mad 
dies of the human Body; and this leads at Mal; if h 


Branch of my Diviſion of Medicine. we into the thing 


The third Branch of Phy/ick or Medicine, called 3 
ns or Ind. 
Degree, Or. 


cations of Health and Diſeaſes; and enables 

to judge what is, was, or will be the State 

der, and Effect of Health or Sickneſs. 
Ix p AT Ioxs, in Phy/ick, ſignifies the 


applied in any Caſe from the Knowledge | 
ofthe Diſeaſe, and the Virtues of Medienes te Natur 
There are four Kinds of Indications, viz. Y 
curative, palliative, and vital. eee 
A preſervative Indication, is that which direct bor 
to cut off the Cauſe of an approaching Diſeaſe 5 
A curative Indication, is that which ſhews f 
move a Diſeaſe actually format. | 
A palliative Indication, directs how to leſſen th E. 
fects of a Diſeaſe, or take off ſome of its Sympto . ad 
fore it can be wholly removed. TP 
And vital Indication relates to the Strength of the 
Body, which muſt be narrowly inquired into, before a 1 
Remedy, particularly a violent one, can be adminiſter 
with Safety; and in which ſeveral Phyſicians are ve 
deficient ; and even in all this Branch of Medicine, f 
few of them take the Time to mind any. of the Indies 
tions: How could they in the ſhort Time they ſtay with 
their Patient, which is ſcarce long enough to fee] his 
Pulſe, examine now and then his Tongue, aſk him how 
he has paſſed the Night, write a Preſcription. in Haſte, 
receives his Fee, and away he goes to another, and from 


how to re. 


remony, and in the ſame hafty Manner; which to reform 
and to render the Profeſſion reputable, and more uſeful 
a Phyſician ſhould make it his whole Study to examine 
carefully all the Indications heretofore mentioned, © 

1. The preſervative Indication, by preſcribing in Time | 


fick to prevent a Malady, which he ſees him threaten'd 
with; and not ſuffer, either through Negligence, or with 
a criminal and ſcandalous Deſign of making a Jobb of 
it, a flight Indiſpoſition to degenerate perhaps into a 
dangerous Malady, to the imminent Danger of the Life 
of the poor Patient, for which he is to anſwer at that 
tremendous Tribunal, where no Murder is to be pallia- 
ted under any Conſideration whatever. = 
2. If the Diſeaſe be actually formed, then the curative 
Indication is to be minded, by preſcribing thoſe Reme- 
dies, which he knows to be the moſt ſpecifick, for the 
ſpeedy Cure of ſuch a Malady, without tampering with 
it, either to try Experiments, or to pleaſe the Apothe- 


dy averſe to it, with a Load of poiſonous Medicines. - 
3. The palliative Indication, is of very great Conſe- 
- quence, ſince there are ſometimes Symptoms much more 
dangerous than the Malady itſelf, and which neglected, 
even for ſo ſhort a Time, put the Patient in very great 
Danger; and others, which, if not taken off, will render 
the Diſeaſe rebellious to all Remedies ; therefore this 
Axiom is not true, in all Circumſtances, Sublala cauſa 
4. As to vital Indications, both Phyſicians and Apo- 
thecaries are often very deficient in it; but particularly | 
the latter; though the Strength of the Patient ſhould be | 
always conſulted ; for though the Remedy is well appro 
priated to the Malady, and produces the Effect ex] 
from it; if it operates with too much Violence, it 04 
weaken the Patient to ſuch a Degree, as to reduce 1 
into a worſe Condition, than he was while afflicted v 


The counter Indications contribute alſo very __ N 
wards avoiding thoſe dangerous Inconveniencics. 5 
counter or contra Indication, is an Indication which 
bids that to be done which the main de of fo OS a 

1 6 a VU! uh 
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val were judged proper, if the Patient be ſubject to 


Le in ö 6 p ” | 59 „ „0 
a Von cient Contra-indication, as to its Exhibition : 
it 


for if he be ſubject to a vomiting of Blood, the Efforts 


ge in Vomiting may cauſe a violent Hemorrhage; and 
s Stomach be very weak, Vomiting may occaſion a 
if 01s or other dangerous Accidents. The fame is 
oe of thoſe who are ſuſpected to have Abſceſſes 


the Capacity of the Breaſt, who are not to take Vo- 
In 


; by the Abſceſs breaking at that Time. 
__ to Indications, and Contra-indications, are 
hich in Medicine denote ſome Appearance in 


K boch, diſtinguiſnable by the Senſes; whence, by 


: dning, is inferred the Preſence, Nature, State, 
F or 4 Dileaſe, or Death. | 
i Thoſe Signs which denote the preſent Condition of a 
whether ſick or well, dying or the like, are called 
lagwick Signs. Thoſe which foretel the future State 
thereof are called prognoſtick Signs. SY, 
That Sign which is peculiar to the Diſeaſe, and inſe- 


"ble from it, as arifing from the Nature thereof, is 


ald a pathognomonick Sign. But the Truth is, there is 
"othing, in all Medicine that anſwers to the Idea of a 

hognomonick ; Diſeaſe and Symptoms are too com- 
cated. And we are to judge of the former not by 


any one Sign, but by the Concurrence of ſeveral; though 


this Rule is not without Exception ; for though almoſt 
il Maladies are attended with ſeveral, ſome of thoſe 


Sons are of ſo little Conſequence, that they ſcarce de- 


frve the Attention of a Phyſician, who is to mind thoſe 
chiefly, which he thinks can help him in the Cure of 
the Diſeaſe, as I ſhall explain it in a more particular 
Manner hereafter. | TW DIE 

As all Signs are Effects proces by the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe, the Diſeaſe itſelf, and the Symptoms; they 
uſually note the preſent Condition of the Matter which 
firſt produced the Diſeaſe, and even of that produced by 
the Diſeaſe: On which Footing Signs are all reducible to 
theſe three Claſſes, viz.—Signs of Crudity. and Coction 


of the Diſeaſe z of its Event, whether in Health, Sick- _ 


neſs, or Death; and of its Secretion and Excretion , 
which laſt Signs are called critical ones, „ 
Cxupir v, ſometimes denotes that State of a Diſeaſe, 
vherein the morbifick Matter is of ſuch Bulk, Figure, 
Cohefion, Mobility, or Inactivity, as creates or increaſes 
the Diſcaſe, W ARTIE | 
The Crudity is diſcovered, —1. From the Diſeaſe con- 


 tinuing its Degree of Strength, or increaſing. —2. From 
a continual Increaſe of Symptoms. 3. From a diſorder- 


ly Exerciſe of the Fun&tions. — 4. But chiefly from a 
Fault in the Quantity or Quality of the Humours; both 
thoſe ſtill circulating, and thoſe ſecreted ; as of Sweat, 
Tears, Mucus of the Noſe, Saliva, Sputum, the Bile, 


Urine, Ichor, Pus, Blood, Menſes, Lochia, Milk, 


Abthe, at .. | 


The State of the Diſeaſe hain the crude Matter is 


Digeſtion, Concoction, or Maturation. : 
Dioksx 10x, is that State of a Diſeaſe wherein the 


changed, and rendered leſs peccant and laudable, is called 


morbifick Matter is ſo changed in Bulk, Figure, Co- 


heſion, Mobility, Sc. as already obſerved, by the Uſe 
af proper Medicine, or even by the Force of Nature, as 
to be leſs noxious, and hurtful, and conſequently to abate 
the Violence of, the Diſtemper. The Matter of the 
Diſeaſe fo far digeſted as to become next a- kin to ſalu- 
bious or healthy Matter, is ſaid to be reſolved; which 
gone either by the natural Strength of the Patient, or 
ch is own. Accord, or by the Application of Remedies; 
hereby its Bulk, Figure, Coheſion, Sc. are ſo far 
1 ny as that it ceaſes to be morbid, and becomes 
This, Boerhaave obſerves, is of all others the moſt 
Flo Cure, where it is effected without any Evacua- 
ag as ſuppoſing the Matter favourable, the Conſtitu- 
e len, and the Medicines good. WW 

. Trial Signs, are certain Signs uſually ariſing in the 
mich of acute Diſeaſes, as Fevers, Small- pox, c. 


tr indicate, the Patient's State, and determine him 


to recoyer or grow worſe. - _ 


be Criſes have been frequently obſerved to happen 
1 es have y obſerved to happen 
N ſeventh, fourteenth, s. twentieth Day. Ty? 
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of Blood, or has an extremely weak Stomach, 


The Cauſe of ſuch Change is owing to the temainin g 
vital Forces being irritated by the Matter of the Diſeaſe 
ſo or ſo conditioned, i. e. fit either to be evacuated or 


. tranſlated, or to kill. | 


If the Matter be diſpoſed for Evacuation or Tranſla- 
tion, but is not ſalubrious, it produces a Change called 
a critical Perturbation, or imperfeft Crifis. x" 
If the Change become ſenſible, they are called Signs 
of a Crifis, either future or preſent. | 
\ The Signs of the Crifis, are frequently confounded: 
with thoſe ariſing from the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe; whence 
the moſt unhappy Conſequences. | 
The Differences between critical Signs and morbid 
ones are, that the firſt proceed from the vital Powers 
prevailing over the Force of the Diſeaſe : But the latter 
trom the Diſeaſe prevailing over the vital Faculty; that 


the firlt are preceded by a manifeſt Concoction, but the 


latter are formed even in Crudities; that the former are 
formed about the critical Times; but the latter at all 
Times of the Diſeaſe, chiefly during its Increaſe. 


The principal Symptoms of an approaching Criſis, are, 


after Digeſtion, and about the critical Times, a ſudden 


Stupor, Drowſineſs, Wakefulneſs, Delirium, Anxiety, 
Dypnza, Grief, Redneſs, Titillation, Pricking, Heavi- 
neſs, Darkneſs, Light, ſpontaneous Tears, Nauſea, Heat, 
Thirſt, Trembling of the lower Lip, Sc. | 
The Symptoms and Effects of a preſent Criſis, are, after 
the preceding ones, a Vomiting, Salivation, Looſeneſs, 


thick Sediment in the Urine, bleeding at the Noſe, 


Hemorrhoides, Sweat, Abſceſſes, Puſtules, Tumors, 
Buboes, Aphthæ, c. N e e 
As to the Theory of critical Days, it may be obſerved, 
that the Concoction of any morbifick Matter, and the 


Humour to be ſecerned, is nothing elſe but a Change 
thereof into ſuch a due Magnitude or Smallneſs, as it 


may be carried by the circulating Blood along the Canals, 
and excerned by Veſſels deſtined for that Purpoſe. But 
if the morbifick Matter cannot be reduced to ſuch a 


Magnitude or Smallneſs as may correſpond to the Ori- 
fices of the ſecretory Veſſels then either an Abſceſs or 


Hemorrhage will follow, if a Criſis be begun; for which 


Reaſon Abſceſſes, &c. are accounted leſs perfect Criſis, 
But that the morbifick Matter may be reduced to a due 
Magnitude or Smallneſs, and its wiſh'd-for Diſcharge 


take Place, there is required a conſiderable Time, if the 
Quantity of Matter be large; that is, if the Diſtemper 
be great and ſevere: And ſince there are a great many 
Cauſes, and thoſe very conſtant, which may occaſion 


the Blood and offending Humours therein, to be of a 


different Fluidity in the Inhabitants of different Climates z 


it is impoſſible but that different Spaces of Time ſhould 
be required for the finiſhing Concoction: Which make 


it impoſſible to determine the critical Days in one Cli- 
mate, from what they are found to be in another. 


The Cauſes of real critical Days, that is, ſuch on 5 
which happens the laſt Concoction of the morbifick Mat- 
ter, which is always attended with its Expulſion, are all 


thoſe Things which occaſion the Humours to becoma 
of ſuch a certain Magnitude or Minuteneſs, and of 4 
2 or leſſer Coheſion; but with any given Power, 


dies unequally large, or unequally cohering, cannot 


be concocted in an equal Time: Wherefore, it is to be 


found by the Obſervations made by all Nations among 
themſelves, which are the uſual Cauſes and Conditions 


of theſe Diſeaſes, which require certain Number of Days 
to finiſh ſuch a Concoction in. ei 

Among all other Signs, a judicious Phyſician muſt 
mind, in a particular Manner, the critical and prognoſtical 
ones. The critical, becauſe though a Diſeaſe declares 


itſelf favourably, by ſome Signs of a good Criſis; if 


thoſe Signs be not minded, the Crifis may be either neg- 


lected, and thereby fruſtrated of the good Effects it would 


otherwiſe have produced; if, e. gr. by a Sweat, in ſuffering 
the Patient to cool himſelf, either outwardly, by thruſt- 
ing his Arms out of his Bed, &c. or inwardly, by taking 
ſome cooling Draughts, &c.—Or prevented, by the 
adminiſtrating of ſome Remedy, to procure the Eya- 


cuation of the morbifick Manner, atherwiſe than Nature 


had determined itſelf to do it; whereby being diſturbed 


in its ſalutary Operations, the Patient is expoſed to the 
imminent Banger of loſing his Life. The pragnaſtick 


Signs, are very near of the Jame Conſequence  lince it 38 


6. '---- on 
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on them that the Phyfician muſt found his Judgment 

of the Recovery or Death of his Patient; in which he. 
mult not ſhew tod much Precipitation, inclining rather 

to Uncertainty, while he ſees ſome prabable Signs of a 
Recovery, let them be ever ſo ſmall or glimmering, than 

pronounce affirmatively on the Death; for while a Pa- 
tient is flatter'd with ſome Hopes of Recovery, that Hope. 
keeping up the few Spirits he has left, may help Nature 

to make a laſt Effort, or the Remedies which are admi- 
niſter'd to him, to produce their Effects; but when he is 

terrified with the Apprehenſion of an approaching Death, 
he ſinks under his Burthen; and the morbifick Matter 
conquering entirely the little Strength he has left, he lies 
down at laſt. Though there are ſeveral Phyſicians who 
have acquired a great Reputation by that raſh Way of 
Proceeding 3 and have been puffed up for never mi- 
ſtaking themſelves in their Prognoſtick ; why? becauſe, 
like barbarous Executioners, they frighten a Patient to- 
Death: For I leave the World to judge what a great. 
Shock it is to a poor Patient, already much debilitated by 
Sickneſs, to hear the Perſon, whom he had call'd to re- 
lieve him, condemning him to die; is not ſuch a Sen- 
tence. capable to cauſe a ſtrange Reyolution, enough to 
make the Prognoſtick true? | 


Sv ron is ordinarily confounded with Sign, and de- 


fined an Appearance, or Aſſemblage of Appearances, in 
2 Diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its Nature and Qua- 
lity; and from which one may judge of the Event 

In which Senſe:a Delirium is held a Symptom of a Fe- 
ver. — Pain, Wakening, Drowſineſs, Convulſions, Sup- 
preſſion of Urine, Difficulty of Breathing and Swallowing, 


Cong bo, Diſtaſtes, Nauſea's, Thirſt, Swoonmgs, Faintings, 
Looſeneſs, Coſtiveneſs, Dryneſs, and Blackneſs of Tongue, 


are the principal Symptoms of Diſeaſes. is? 
 Boethaave gives another Notion of Symptoms: 


Cauſe, in ſuch Manner, however, as that it may be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the Diſeaſe itſelf, : and from its next 


Caule, is. properly a mptom of the DiſraſGQ. 
Ik it ariſe, after the ſame Manner, from the Cauſe of 
the Diſeaſe, it is called à Symptom of the Cauſe. 
proper called a mptom ofla Symptom. 
Whatever happens to a Diſeaſe from any other 
Caufes. than thoſe mentioned, is properly called an E- 
pigennena. Mts VVV 
Hence it appears, that the Symptoms above recited, are 
really Diſeaſes themſelves. They are various as to Num- 


ber, Effect, Sc. though, after the Antients, they may be 


conveniently enough reduced to Faults in the Functions, 
- Excretions, and Retentiunns. 
Under the firſt come all Diminutions, Abolitions, In- 
creaſes, and.Depravations of Animal Actions, particular: 
ly with. Regard to Hunger and Thirſt, Sleeping and 
Waking. 4 = apap 3 | DUET hes | pw E 
Under the ſecond come Nauſea's, Vomitings, Liente- 
ries, Cæliac Aﬀettions, Diarrbhæa's, Dyſenteries, llliack 
Paſſions, .&c. 1 | | | | | 


Under the third come the Jaundice, Stone, Droph, rous in hot Climates than in temperate ones; becauſe as 


the exceſſive Dilatation of the Pores, oceaſions an exceſ- 


ever, Iſchuria, Strangury, Aſthma, Catarrbea, &c. 
A perfect Knowledge of the Symptoms of Diſeaſes, de- 


pends more on Practice than on Theory; for though the 


Theory leads to it, and we are taught in the Schools, all 


that relate to that difficult and intricate Part of Medicine, 


Symptoms; that Diſeaſes are attended with ſuch and ſuch 
Symptoms; that ſuch Symptoms are good, ſuch bad, ſuch 
dangerous, and ſuch mortal; that each Diſeaſe has its 
particular Symptoms, which vary accatding as the Diſeaſe 
_ itſelf changes, and on which one may form a juſt Prog- 
noftick ; thoſe general Rules, though very good in them- 
ſelves, are not, notwithſtanding, infallible ; and were we 
to-follow them blindly, we. ſhould be but too often miſta- 
ken, in the Judgment we form of the Event of. a Diſ- 
eaſe ; ſince the Age of the Patient, his Conſtitution, his 
Manner of Living, even his favourite Paſſions, the Cli- 
mate, the Seaſons, the Temperature of the Air, cauſe 
very great Alterations in the Symptoms ;; for we, muſt not 
expect, for Example, to find the ſame dangerous Smp- 
tams, in a Perſon afflicted with an acute Malady, and who, 
while in Health, obſerved this ſalutary Advice of the 
School of Salerna, moderata dieta; and never committed 
* 4 il © Io 


and has not been exhauſted, by Exceſſes 


cuations, and thereby ſhewing the Phyſician wh; 


| Proportion between the morbifick Matter, 2 
Every preternatural Thing ariſing from a Diſeaſe, has its er, and the Spi- 


_ tween them is not ſo great, nor conſequently, the Symp- 


If it ariſe from ſome farmer Symptom, as its Cauſe, it is 


any Exceſs either in Eating or Defoe | | 
Kind loever, we mult expect to kind ie 2 NY Other 
refuſed, either his Appetite, or Paſſions, any 4. bene 


could gratify them, but has aband Y Ting that 
Sorts of Exxeſſes. All the Symptoms in uh to all 
flicted with, an acute Malady, are moſt cn "on af. 
therefore very difficult to conquer, and an violent, 
gerous; cauſed by the exceſſive Superabung., dan. 
Matter morbifick, which being then in rear of th 

overflow all the natural Faculties, and thereh t Fermen 5 
ſtruct almoſt all their reſpective Functions 7 either ob. 
them in ſuch a Manner, that a Phyſician muſt 1 diſorqer 
the greateſt Caution in attempting to reſtore 8 oceed with 
former State; for if the natural Evacuations = to their 
ple, be too abundant, or too frequent, in * Exan 
to moderate or ſtop them, he may thereb = "CE 
other Symptoms, perhaps as much, or n 
gerous z the ſame in procuring or facilitating — 2 
cuations, if they be ſtopped; which cannot E = Eva. 
Perſon who has led a ſober and frugal Life f. ad of 2 
morbifick Matter is not fo exceſſively abund in the 


WY , ant; 
which is not overloaded with that preternaturl kü 
en, 


0 | 
retains yet a great deal of its former ode rien 
J 


it is render'd capable to aſſiſt the Remedies in the 
rations, and to act both in Concert to conquer he 7 
bifick Matter, by ſome gentle Evacuation. W. 


molt commonly declaring itſelf, firſt towards Ar, 


ch Wa i 
m 
of a weak 


and in what Manner he is to help to perfect the 
It is moſt commonly eaſier to recover a Perſon 
Conſtitution, in an acute. Malady, (e. gr. a violent F 

ver) provided his Weakneſs does not proceed from 10 
Exceſſes, and a too great Diſſipation of Spirits then of 
a ftrong one; becauſe as there is not then ſo preat 2 Die 


rits, which ate to help to conquer it, the Conflict be- 


toms ariſing from it, ſo violent, ſo freque 
dangerous. For though there be but 1 
of Spirits, thoſe Spirits are notwithſtanding capable to | 
rarity, aſſiſted therein by. the Remedies, the morbifick 
Matter, and prepare it for Evacuation ; and as they do 
not flow towards it, with too much Impetuoſity, nor in 
too great Abundance, but operate without crowding one 
another, they operate quicker, eaſier, and with more Effi- 
cacy, and conſequently the Fermentation being moderate, 
the Symptoms are neither ſo frequent nor ſo violent. Acute 
Maladies- are leſs dangerous in hot than in cold Climates, 
and are alſo leis frequent; for as the Pores of the Body 
are always extremely dilated, there is always a free Pal: 
ſage for the Evacuation of the. morbifick Matter by Per. | 
ſpiration or Sweat; fo that it ſeldom gathers in that 
Quantity capable to cauſe' an acute Diſeaſe, and when it 
does, that Dilatation of the Pores, facilitates much the 
Effect of the Remedy ; the dry and ſubtile Ar, beſides; 1 
which penetrates thoſe Pores, helping much towards tie 
Rarefaction of the morbifick Matter. But the fame can. 
not be ſaid of chronical Diſeaſes, which are more dange- 


ſive Diſſipation of Spirits; the length of Time exhauſting | 
thereby the Strength of the Patient, renders him incaps- 
ble at laſt to. reſiſt the Malignity of the Diſeaſe. A hu- 
mid Air, which is always loaded with viſcous Particles, 
which it uſhers into the Pores of our Bodies whereby they | 
are obſtructed, itſelf impairing the natural Heat, and 
rendering the Motion of the Spirits too languiſhing and 
flow, by Means of the ramous Particles it wraps them |} 
in, is not favourable for the Cure of Ar Maas 
particularly Fevers ;. and is no leſs contrary to chronical 
ones; becauſe the Exaltation of the Spirits is always A. 
perfect, and there remain always in the Body a get 
Quantity of a viſcous Phlegm, continuilhj ſupplied with 
Abundance of Particles of che fame Kind from the All 
which ſerves as Leaven for the Diſeaſe, and cannot be 
conquer'd but with the greateſt Difficulty ; fince the 5 
becility of the Spirits, and of the native Warmth, rende 
them incapable of aſſiſting but very weakly the Remedis 
in their Operation; à very cold Climate, where the Al 1 
pure and ferene, is much more favourable to Diſeaſes; 1d 
ther acute or chronical; for though the ourward Cd 
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. the Pores; and thereby obſtructs che Perſpira- 


ont ehe Humours, ag it hinders, at the ſame Time, 
wen of the Spirits, and of the native Warmth, 
the Spirits and Warmth being concenter'd within, pre- 
— a laudable Coction of the Aliments, the Chyle 


from being 


ies in their Operations, that they may be ca- 
8 the . — of the morbifick Matter 
Fir! the natural Ways. | | ee Worn 
My mentioning ſo often the Remedies in this Place, 
leads me inſenſibly into the fourth Branch of my Diviſion 
of Medicine, called Hygieine, which conſiders the Re- 
medies, and their Uſe, whereby Life may be preſerved. 
Hemi may be divided into three Parts, vix. 
pimphylactice, which forces and prevents Diſeaſes.— 
Snteritice, employ'd in preſerving Health.— And Ana- 
leptice, whoſe Office is to cure Diſeaſes. — But before I 
":ceed further on this Diviſion, I muſt give the Reader 
i Notion of Remedies or Medicines in general. «KH 
' Medicines, or Remedies, or Medicaments, denote any 
natural Subſtances, applied to a human Body, in order 
to anſwer ſome Intention of Cure. F e. 
Medicines are diſtinguiſhed, with Regard to the Man- 
ger of Application, into internal and external. 
Internal Medicines are thoſe taken in at the Mouth. 
External or Topical Medicines are thoſe applied out- 
wardly to any particular Part, 1 
With Regard to their different Manner of Operation, 
Medicines are diſtinguiſhed into Agglutinants, Alterants, 


Anaſtomaticks, Aftringents, Evacuents, Incarnatives, Spe- 


cifiks, &c, all which J have explained in my Treatiſe of 


A general Idea of the Manner wherein Medicines ope- 
rate on a human Body, as explained by the Sect of 
mechanical Phyſicians, may be conceived from what 


A few different Sorts of Particles, variouſly combined, 


vill produce great Variety of Fluids; ſome may have 
one Sort, ſome two, ſome three or more. If we ſup- 
poſe only five different Sorts of Particles in the Blood, 


and call them @, &, c, d, e; their ſeveral Combinations, 
vithogt varying the Proportions in which they are mix d, 
vilt be theſe following; but whether more or leſs need 
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give any tolerable Account of the Operation of ſuch Me- 
dicines, as promote an Evacuation. For if the Humours 


be equally mixed with the Blood, that is, if the Blood be 


in every Part of the Body the ſame, and its Particles be 
got more apt to form certain Humours, in ſome certain 
Fans of the Body: than in others; or if they be not 
forced--by: the Power of ſome Medicine, to form fuch 
Hymours ; then the - Quantities of Humour, ſeparated 
n equal Times, will always be as-the Velocity of the 
Hood; but the Velocity of the Blood, ſome imagine, is 
kidom doubled by any Medicine, and never tripled by 
the moſt acute Fever. The Quantity of Humour, how- 
der drawn off by evacuating Medicines, is often twenty 
Times greater than the natural Quantity; and therefore, 
on Suppoſition, that the Humours are every. where 
*Qully. mixed with the Blood, the Operation of eva- 
Wting Medicines can never be accounted for. 

| Though thoſe who make this Argument pretend 
that it has the Strength of Demonſtration, yet there are 
ome who explain the Operation of Purgative, and other 


cvacuating Medicines, by a ſtimulating Fatulry-; -where- 
bythe dug icines, by g Faculty 


Juices are not only forced out, but the 


®ltrufted Canals.open'd, and the Motion of the Blood 


gucken d. But tho? ſuch a Power be allowed, it woul 
remain to be 


explained, why certain Medicines do only 


ſimulate certain Glands? For it is evident, that evacua- 
eos Medicines have ſome other Power beſides dle 
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only by contracting the Veſſel: And therefore the faſter 


Medicine. 


proper Glands: But if theſe Medicines haye the Powe 
| univerſally to diſſolve all the Coheſions of the Bloo 
| then every evacuating Medicine (ſay thoſe that are of d 


.- Medicines, therefote, ſay they again, which can ter 


Queering out ſtagnant Juices ; becauſe when they are all 
ſqueezed out, they ſtill evacuate as much, if they be te: 
peated, as they did before; as is plain by continuing a 
Salvation for many Days. 2. Thoſe that reaſon thus: 
cannot ſuppoſe,” that all Bodies have every where, and at 
all Times, Juices ſtagnating; but theſe Medicines" con- 
ſtantly produce their Eifeats more or leſs at all Times, 


3: If the Veſſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtructed, an evacut- | 


ting Medicine could but double the Quantity that was 
evacuated before it was taken. 4. If theſe Medicines 
operate only theſe Ways, then in a frealthfin Body, where 
there were no Obſtructions, they would have no Effect at 
all. g. If the removing Obſtructions were the Cauſe of 
a greater Quantity evacuated, then the Evacuation ſhould 
ſtill continue in a greater Degree than before the Ob- 
ſtruction was removed, whereof in fact we conſtantly find 
it leſs as the Medicine works off. 6. Though a Medi- 
cine by ſtimulating a Veſſel, may quicken the Motion of 
the Fluid in that Veſſel; yet it can never increaſe the 
Quantity of the Fluid running through it, in equal Spaces 
of Time; becauſe it quickens the Motion of the Fluid 


the Fluid is made to run through the Veſſel, the lefs Fluid 
does the Orifice of the Veſſel admit; and conſequently 
after the Veſſel is contracted by the ſtimulating Medicine, 


the Secretion will be leſs inſtead of being greater. 


That a Stimulus cauſes the Part on Which it acts to 
contract, is Matter of Fact, and that purgative Medici 
do ſtimulate the Bowels; but it may perhaps be likewiſe 


ſaid, they ſtimulate the Heart and Arteries, and increaſe 


their Force, becauſe they not only quicken, but raiſt 
the Pulſe: So that a greater Quantity of Blood is ſent te 
the Glands of the Guts. This may be granted, ſay 10 
thoſe Authors; but not that it is the principal Action of 
purgative Medicines; becauſe that by the Re Force, a 
greater Quantity of Blood is ſent to all the n 
of the Body, whoſe Fluids are not, however, ſenſibly ins 
creaſed; and the Glands of the Inteſtines receive a leſt 
Quantity, in Proportion, than any others, becauſe th 
cannot be ſo much dilated by the greater Force of tt 
Blood as others, which are not ſo much ſtimulated by the 
calms toneg eamitoent to Horm 
There are others who will have evacuating Medicines 
endued with atrenvating Quality, by which they diffolve 
all che Coheſions of the Particles of the Blood, and fo ſet 
the ſeveral Humours at Liberty, to paſs" through theif 


ol 
contrary Sentiment) would equally and indifferently ins 


creaſe the Quantity of every Secretion. Mercury woul 


as conſtantly purge as falivate, and Nitre promote Per 


| ſpirütion as well as Urine; but this is repugnant to Ex- 


perience, if they have a Power to difſolve certain Cohe- 
lions, and not others; this is but ſetting certain Particles 
at Iäberty, to paſs through their Proper Glands, which 
were not ſo before; and is preparing the Humdurs, in 
order to increaſe the Quantity of Secretion: Evacuatin 
Medicines muſt therefore have the Power to affect ſome 
Particles, and not others; that is, to repel ſome, and at- 
tract, retain," and alter others; and this is what may be 
affirmed to be in all Medicines, and is what a thouſand | 


chymical Experiments demonſtrate. 


| 


The ſeveral Humours then being formed, continue the 


Ame Adthors, by the different Coheſion" of the Particles 
of Blood, - the Quantity of Humour ſęcerned by any 


Gland, muſt be in a Proportion 1 of the Pro- 


2ortion, that the Number of the Particles cohering in 


fuch'a Manner, as is proper to conſtitute the Humour 


which paſſes through the Glands, bears to the Maſs of 
Blood; and of the Proportion of the Quantity of Blood 
that arrives at the Gland. And hence it follows, that 


- where there is a determinate Quantity of a certain Hu- 


mour to be ſeparated, the Nu = CONE, that are 
roper to compoſe the ſecerned Liquor, muſt be recipro- 
ah proportional to the Quantity of the Blood — * 


rives at the Gland: And therefore if the Qua 


the Secretion is to be increaſed, the Number of Par icles 
muſt be increaſed; if the Secretion is to be leſſei' d; the 


Number of Particles proper for ſuch a Secretion, muſt be 
; ö inan, 


leſſen'd in the ſame Proportion. 


the 
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the Coheſions and Combinations of the Partieles, may 
either increaſe or diminiſh the Quantity of any Secretion. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the Humour which paſſes through the 
Glands of the Inteſtines, to be compoſed of three or four 
ſeveral Sorts of Parts; that Medicine, which will eaſily 
cohere to theſe Particles, and cohering increaſe their 
mutual Attractions, ſo as they may unite in greater 
Numbers at, or before they arrive at the Inteſtines, than 
they would have done it the Medicine had not been 
given, muſt neceſſarily increaſe the Quantity of Humour, 
which paſſes through the Glands of the Inteſtines; if 
the Quantity of Blood which arrives at the Glands, be 
not diminiſhed in the ſame Proportion as the Number 


of Particles is increaſed. After the ſame Manner the 


Dieureticks, Sudorificks, and Medicines, which promote 


meet with on their Paſſage, they force them to contract 
themſelves with ſuch Violence, as to ſecrete through 
their ſpungeous Subſtance the Humour they contain; 


and as there is no Intermiſſion in the Circulation of the 


Blood, and in that Circulation it is always unloading it- 
ſelf of the ſuperfluous Humours, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to its Faculty of Secretion, which is increaſed or di- 
miniſhed, in Proportion to its greater or leſſer Velocity, 
the Glands are no ſooner empty but they are filled 
again; and as they are ſome Time before they can re- 
cover their former State and contract their Pores, ex- 
tremely dilated by the Irritation, the Secretion continues, 
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tinue longer, whereby one may very 
the Copiouſneſs of a — 3 — for 
0 


Glands are extremely dilated by the conti che 


of the mercurial Particles through them; 
great Quantity of thoſe Particles is introduced in 

by means of a too copious Friction, or inward 4 , 
niſtration of mercurial Preparations, that Rotat Admi. 
more violent by a too great Number of the = being 
Particles crowding through the Pores, they Ry ron 
dilated, that their contractive Faculty is thereh — 
entirely imbecillitated; ſo that the Humours | amok 
more free Paſſage that Way than any where = © 
all thither in Abundance, and with great Imperuck 2 


As to Sudorificks, they certainly pe 
into the Subſtance of the Blood 6 ar Ke as far as 


Cold, is to leſſen the Winter's Cloathing late in the 
Spring, and to increaſe the Summer's Cloathing ſoon in 
Autumn, ee 305 eee e | 

J agree with Boerbaave, that Abſtinence is an ex- 
tremely good Preſervative againſt Diſeaſes, i. e. a great 


Frugality in Eating; a Regularity in Meals, having 


always a certain Hour fixed for each of them; and 2 
reaſonable Interval between them, that the Stomach may 


have Time to digeſt what it has: received, before it be 
loaded with other Aliments ; proportioning always th? 
Aliments to its digeſtive Faculty; ſince the principal 


Source of all Diſeaſes, as already obſerved, 1s 4 


all other Secretions, operate, ſay they. | poſed of more ſubtile Particles than the Pure? are com. nu 
The ſame Gentlemen pretend likewiſe, that, why thoſe Particles leſs embaraſſed with viſcous a, and med 
increaſing the Quantity of ſome Secretions, ſhould di- ones, they are therefore eaſier volatilized in heb ramous 1 
miniſh that of others, is not eaſy to explain on any other and rendered capable thereby to penetrat . 1. ch, re 
Foot; for if the Blood be equally mixed in every Part exiguous Pores of the Subſtance of the Ch © Moſt al + 
of the Body, with all the Humours which are ſeparated uſhers them along with it into the Maſs of B "+ Wiich 1 
from it; that is, if the Mixture of the Blood be every the greater is the Number of thoſe Particles apap, and 1 
where alike, ſo that every Humour bears the ſame Pro- with, the more copious is the Secretion of the Ky loaded Ma 
portion to the reſt of the arterial Blood, in one Part of for if they be but in ſmall Quantity, they on! "Tours, (al 
the Body that it does in another; and if every Humour an inſenſible Perſpiration, if otherwiſe the Produce chi 
has its own proper Gland, through which it is ſeparated: Sweat, Their Manner of operating in the Bloc) pov ay by 
Then what is ſeparated from one Gland is not ſubſtracted refaction; but as though Humours cannot be ll Re. the 
from another; and conſequently does not diminiſh the well attenuated, ſome of them, eſpecially the Pal $7 
Quantity of Humour which flows to this other, but does being of a too viſcous Texture to be entirely rarified be. _ 
indeed rather increaſe the Quantity of this other Secre- coarfer Particles thereof being too heavy to be ih * $4 
tion: For the more any one Humour is carried off, the through the Pores, along with the volatile — ** * 
greater Proportion any other remaining in the Blood, Remedies, which the native Heat keeps in a * 5 the 
bears to the remaining Blood: And therefore the more Motion, they follow their own Propenſity dow = ani 
any one Secretion is increaſed, the more all the reſt and are evacuated through the Prime viz ee, = 
ſhould be increaſed likewiſe. But if all the Humours be the Urine ; thoſe who have took a Sudorifick — = Pri 
compoſed by a Combination of a few different Sorts of much more of that Excrement immediate! aer le = 
: Particles, then the more apt theſe Particles are to run Remedy has done operating, or even while” 1 5 | 
into any one Sort of Combination, the leſs all other than they did before. VV Perates 
Combinations muſt be; and conſequently the increaſing The Dieureticts being compoſed of hooked ha 
any one Secretion mult neceſſarily diminiſh the Quantity and inciſive Particles, faſten or entangle dente ca 
of all others; but moſt eſpecially of that, which has the in the ramous Texture of the Phlegm, which they ſhake ibg 
moſt of the ſame Sort of Particles. and lacerate, more or leſs, according as their Motion is a 
For my Part, I muſt confeſs that this Syſtem of Com- more or leſs accellerated by the native Warmth, which Se 
binations, adapted to the different Manner of operating Laceration producing a more than ordinary Hes of thi 
of Remedies, 1s a pretty diverting Thing, eſpecially for watery Humour, that Humour forces with 12 * De 
thoſe which have ſome Notion of Algebra, but I muſt tuoſity through its natural Paſſage, meeting with af th 
confeſs alſo, that in my Sentiment, it has no other fition from all other Parts, whence enſues a greater Eva- = 
Merit; An does not at all explain in an intelligible Man- cuation of Urine. | 5550 n 
ner, that of operating of Medicines; and there is ſcarce No for our Diviſion of Hygiene into , * 10 
any Appearance of Truth in it, the whole Syſtem or Huteritice, and Analeptice. ine ProphylaBtice, 
_ Hypotheſis being founded in Part on the falſe Suppo-  PrRoPHYLACTICE, is, as we have already obſerved, in 
ſition, that Purgatives penetrate as far as the Subſtance that Part of Medicine, which directs the preventing or ce 
of the Blood, to ſeparate the Humours which ſuper- preſerving from Diſeaſes ; which conſiſts, according to 
abound in it, in order for their Secretion, which is falſe; ſome, in taking Remedies by way of Precaution. | ab 
for if Purgatives were to enter the Subſtance of the Blood, The principal Preſervations, according to Boerbaor!, Pe 
they would prove more prejudicial than beneficial to it, are Abſtinence, Quiet, drinking of warm Water; and du 
for by the exceſſive Fermentation they might excite in after this a gentle and continued Motion till the fri ce] 
ir, they would fo diſunite the Particles the whole Maſs Appearance of Sweat; then a profuſe Sleeping, the | 
is compoſed of, as to occaſion Diſeaſes much more dan- Body well covered. OTIS ee eee on 
gcrous than thoſe whereof the Cure is attempted by their By ſuch Means, ſays he, groſs Humours are dilated, or 
Means; therefore Pargatives operate no where elſe but the Veſſels relaxed, and noxious Matter excreted, —He fa 
in the Prime viæ; where by irritating the Glands they adds, that the beſt Defence againſt the Force of external tk 


more or leſs, according as the Purgatives are more or Digeſtion ; ſeldom uſing thoſe Provocatives, which un- 
leſs violent, and conſequently have made a greater or der Pretence of ſharpening the Appetite, deltroy the Sto- 
leſſer Impreſſion on the Membranes of the Glands; and mach. A moderate Exerciſe, and Sleep, is allo a very 
.3f the Irritation has been exceſſive, the Pores of the good Preſervative, as well as Sobriety. | 
. Glands being exceſſively dilated every where, as well In Time of Plague, Preſervatives are very neceſſary 
towards receiving the Secretion of the Blood, as to- againſt the Contagion of the Air; and the Reader Wil 
wards ſecreting that Secretion ; the Evacuation of the find ſeveral of them in my Treatiſe of Pharmacy. =. 
_ Humours will conſequently be more copious, and con- Generous Wines, Cardiacks, and Sudorificss __ 
4 
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| Maiden- bair, 


Veſiz eſcences withinſide the Cramiuum ö 
wie, or from a Polypus blocking up the Caro- 
1 80. e eee ee een 
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Preſeruatrves. Dr. N enceſlaus Dobr. Zenſty de | Nigro 


eus an Univerſal Preſervative. againſt Infection 
pou Bae Whoever, ſays he, in converſing with 
u es of any Kind, would preſerve himſelf from In- 
kauen? uſt, while he is within the Sphere of their 
fection, never ſwallow his Spittle, but ſpit it out: For 
bible it to be the Spittle at firſt imbibes the 
1 alricx, relates to what is uſed to preſerve 
eich; therefore there is no Difference between it and 
hylaice 3 for the ſame Means which are uſed to 
Prop at Diſeaſes, are uſed to preſerve Health. PIN. 
ay LEPTICE, relates to Remedies proper to reſtore 
de Body when waſted or emaciated, either by the Con- 


nuance of a Diſeaſe, or the Want of Food; which Re- 


f called Reſtoratives. ATA. Vi 
_ Ia = come under this Denomination, 
ire of an emollient ſoftening Nature, but nutritive with- 
J. and are rather adminiſtered to repair the Waſtes of 
he Conftitution, than to alter and rectify its Diſorders. 

duch are ſuppoſed to be the Leaves of white and black 
black Hellebore, Rocket, Eruca, Scabious, 
(alts-foot, Bobea Tea, Chick Peas, Hops, Chocolate, Piſta- 
'bio-Nuts, Balſam of Tolu, Bdellium, Benzoin, Storax, 

190, Iris, Satyrion, &c. — Though, in my Opinion, 

the belt Reſtoratives, are , generous Wies, as Sack, Bur- 

| Lachryma Chriſti, & c. Mutton-Juice, and a Juice 
*xraged from Beef, and the Trunks of Vipers, in Bal- 
deo Mariæ, to take two or three Spoonfuls of it twice 
or thrice a Day 25 


To reduce all this Theory into practice, Pll divide 


the human Body into three Parts, viz. the Head, Breaſt, 
and Abdomen; and treat of all the different Diſeaſes 
each Part is ſubject to; of their Cauſes, Symptoms, 
Prognoſticks, and the Manner of curing them. Begin- 


ning by the Diſcaſes of the Head. 
0 fe DisxAsks OF THE Head. YR I 
The HEAD, is ſubject to ſeveral very dangerous Diſ⸗ 


| eaſes, viz, to the Apoplexy, Carus, Coma, Epilepſy, Le- 


ttargy, Mania, Madneſs, Palſy, Phrenzy, Syncope, &c. 
The APOPLEXY, is a ſudden Privation: of all the 


Senſes, and all the ſenſible Motions of the Body, except 


thoſe of the Heart and Lungs, attended with a great 
Depravation or Suſpenſion of the principal Faculties of 
the Soul, | Satiet3200 OLE e 
Apoplexy differs from Carus, :Lethargy, and Coma, 


in regard that in thoſe three Diſtempers the Stupor is of Rue, Origan, and Thyme, of each a Handful; 


Flowers of Lavender, and Matricary, of each an Ounce; 


not ſo profound, nor all Senſation quite deſtroyed. 


lt differs from Syncope, in that there is no ſenſible Pulſe 


in this laſt ; whereas in an Apoplexy the Pulſe is per- 
ceptible almoſt till Death. We Fete! 

aboliſhed in that as in this: — And it differs from the 
Palf, inaſmuch. as the Pal is. not attended with any 


* 


Supor, nor does it deprive the Patient of Senſe and Per- 


ceptioun. ; , SPODE Et IIS. -; 6 HER 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Apoplexies, the 
one rong the other eat; only differing in the greater 
or leſs Difficulty of Reſpiration and Pulſation. In the 
former the Pulſe and Breath ſeem entirely ſtopped; In 
the latter there are. conſiderable. Remains of them. . 

The more modern Authors diſtinguiſh Apoplexies 
rom their Cauſe; into ſanguineous and pituitous; to 
ab — be added Hhmphatick, polypous, ſerous, atra- 
Ne. | ö : 


Cauſes of Apoplexy. — Apoplexy is occaſioned by a ſud- 


den and violent Gbſtruction of the Circulation of the 
anal Spirits through the Organs of Senſe, and a Suſ- 
penſion of their Generation in the Ventricles of the 
n, proceeding either from an Interruption of the 
lage of the Blood into the Brain, whereby it is de- 
pived of the vital Spirits neceſſary for the Formation of 
-n ones; or from an Abundance of Phlegm, or 
— ituita, wherewith the Brain is oppreſſed, as is 
ervable in Winter Apoplexies, or in thoſe of old Peo- 


ke or from a melancholick acid Humour that coagu- 
the — Blood, or too graſs a Lympha which ſtop up 
© Nerve 


8, or à Plethora which oppreſſes them; or 
preſſing the 


„% Vol. II. 


km 
Sign of an Apoplexy, —The Fit of an Apoplexy is u- 
ſually preceded” by a. violent Pain of the Head, Dimneſs, 
and Loſs of Sight or Memory. — Sometimes by an uni- 
verſal Indolence; and ſometimes by a Flux of pituitous 
Matter by the Noſe and Mouth CES 
_ Symptoms of Apoplexy. — Apoplexy is attended with a 
Snoring and Difficulty of Breathing ; ſometimes with a 
Fever, rarely with a Foaming at the Mouth, frequent! 


with a Sweat, Hemorrhoids, or Diarrhæa, and fo 
goes off. | | 


Prognoſtic of Apoplexy. — Apoplexy, in general, is al- 
ways very dangerous; but much more fo when it pro- 
ceeds from a groſs Lympha, which obſtructs the Paſ. 
ſage of the animal Spirits through the Nerves; or a 
coagulated Blood ; for as that Malady cannot be eured 
but by large Evacuations ; the groſs Lympha cannot be 
evacuated, till it be rarefied, which Rarefaction cannot 
be done always fo ſoon, as it would be neceſſary to ſave 
the Life of the Patient: Neither can the Blood be ea- 
ſily diſſolved; therefore the Patient moſt commonly dies 
of an' Apoplexy proceeding from thoſe two Cauſes ; 
and always of that proceeding from a Polypus. — The 
leſs dangerous is that cauſed by a Pituita, or an Atrabi- 
lis, which can be eaſily rarefied by Remedies adminiſtred 
in Time; and theſe are the Kinds of Apoplexy which 
have _ Intervals, the laſt whereof is almolt always 
mortal. VVV 


Cure of the Apoplexy.—To prevent an Apoplexy, Wine 


and hard Labour are to be avoided; no Eating to Ex- 
ceſs; nor no Sleeping after Dinner; Exerciſe to be kept 


up; and Care and Chagrin to be kept under. To cure 
an Apoplexy, Medicines muſt be uſed that occaſion large 
Evacuations ; and nothing of Opiate or Aſtringents to 
be meddled withal. During the Fit, copious Bleeding 
in the Jugulars to be uſed, and the Patient laid on his 
Back, applying ſtrong Volatiles to the Noſe ; blowing up 
ſtrong Sternutatories, and rubbing the Temples with cepha- 
lick Mixtures. A hot Iron may alſo be applied near the 
Vertex or Occiput; and Epiſpaſticks to the Neck: To 
which are added powerful Purgatives, Clyſters, 9c. — 
Cupping, and Scarifications on the Head, are commend- 


ed by ſome in lieu of Venzſe&ion: _ 


Boerbaave preſcribes for the Apoplexy, the following 
Gargariſn, Maſticatory, Vomitive, Purgative, Fumigation, 
. . Gargariſm. — Take the Roots of Imperatory, Pyrhe- 
ter, and ſmall Galanga, of each an Ounce; the Leaves 


the Bark of Winter, ſix Drachms : Mix all the Ingre- 
dients to boil in three Pints of Water, in a Veſſel well 


OD ON caver'd, to the Diminution of a fourth Part; train the 
It differs from an Epilepſy, in regard all Motion is not 


Decoction, and to the Colature, when cold, add three 
Drachms of Spirit of Sal Armoniack, for a Gargariſm, 
Ur % + 000 PTA. 
Maſticatory, which excites a Salivation. —Take Ma- 


Paſtiles, S. A. 70 1 
Vomitive. — Take an Ounce and half of emetick 


ſtick, white Wax, Ginger, of each an Ounce, to make 


Wine, and an Ounce of Oxymel of Squill, mixed to- 
gether for a Doſe. — Or take ſix Grains of Emetick Tar- 


tar. —Or take an Ounce of the Juice of wild Radiſh, 
extracted by Expreſſion ; two Ounces of Oxymel of 
Squill, mixed together for a Doſe. — Or take two Grains 
enn 7 gegen. 
Purgative. — Take ten Grains of Diacrydium, ten 
Grains of Reſin of Jalap, two Drachms of rectified Spi- 


rit of Wine, mix well all the Ingredients together in a 


Mortar, and add to the Mixture ſix Drachms of laxative 
Syrup of Roſes compoſed with Senna, for a Doſe. __ 
Fumigation, which irritates the'Noſtrils. —Take the 
diſtill'd Oils of Roſemary, of Tanſy, of Lavender, Rue, 
Wormwood, of each four Drops, a Drachm of the In- 


fuſion of Caſtoreum, an Ounce of the Unguent for the 


Nerves, and a Drachm of the oleoſum volatile Salt, 
mixed together into a Balſam, for a'Fumigation under 
the Noſe of the Patient, and to rub the Temples withal. 
An acrimonious Clyſter. —Take half a Drachm of the 
Pulp of Coloquintida, a Drachm and half of Leaves of 
Tobaeco, boil them in ten Ounces of Water; ſtrain the 
Decoction, and to the Colature add two Drachms of 


. * 


Sal Gemma, for a Clyſte. | 
Il A > | } This 
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This Remedy is alſo very good for the Apoplexy, 

to help towards the Rarefaction of the Humours, after 
the Evacuations required have been made. Take twenty 
Drops of volatile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, fifteen Drops 
of Tirure of Karabé, and an Ounce of Water of 
Carduus Benedictus, mixed together for a Doſe. —This 
Remedy being uſed every Month, after the firſt Fit, 
may prevent a ſecond, provided the Patient be well 


purged at leaſt twice a Year, with half a Drachm of 


Gilla vitrioli, or ſeven Grains of emetick Tartar, - _ 
\. Carvs, is a Species of læthargick Diſeaſe, conſiſting 
in a protound Sleep, with a ſudden Deprivation of Sen- 
ſation and Motion, and an acute Fever, _ 

The Carus differs from a Coma in this, that the Patient 
in the latter, anſwers when interrogated z but not in the 
former, —From a Lethargy it is diſtinguiſhed by the 
Fever which attends it, which the Lethargy is free from; 


and by the Return of Sentation, which the lethargick 


Perſon finds when agitated or pricked. From a proper 


Apoplexy by the kreedom of Reſpiration, which 1s al- 


ways hurted in an Apoplexy, From an Epilepſy, in that 


there is no Motion or Froth at the Mouth in the Carus. 


From a Syncope, by the Pulſe which is high, and the 
Face ruddy; whercas the Pulſe is low, and the Face 
cadaverous in the Syncope. From an hyſterick Suffo- 
cation, in that the Paticnt hears and remembers Things 
in the latter, not in the former. ED ZN, 
| Cauſes of the Carus,—The Cauſes of the Carus are 
almoſt the ſame with thoſe of the Apoplexy; the 
general one being alſo an Interruption of the animal 
Spirits through the Organs of Senſe, but not ſo abſolute 
a one as in the Apoplexy, ſince it proceeds only from an 
Atrabilis, which does not obſtruct entirely the Paſſage, 


and can be eaſily rarefied by the violent Agitation, aſſiſted 


therein by ſome Remedies appropriated to the Malady. 


Symptoms, —The moit confiderable Symptoms of the ö 


Carus is a violent Fever, attended with an exceſſive Heat, 


which manifeſts itſelf in a particular Manner, on the 


Face; and an almoſt entire Privation of the ſenſitive 
Faecuer. e 
Cure. — The ſame Remedies uſed in the Apoplexy, 

are alſo uſed in the Carus; but not in fo large a Doſe: 


And I have even ſeen Patients afflicted with that Malady, 


recover their Senſes by means of the Smoak of Paper 
burnt under their Noſe; or by rubbing their Tem- 
ples with Hungary- Water; but the ſureſt Remedy is 
Cupping or Bleeding. 16 8 | | 
Prognoſtick. — The Carus is far from being ſo dan- 


gerous as the Apoplexy : And when once thoroughly 


cured feldom returns. ne 
The Coma, 1s a fort of fleepy Diſeaſe, otherwiſe 

called Catapbora; conſiſting in a violent Propenſity to 

ſiecp, whether Sleeps enſues or not. TS 


If Sleep enſues, the Coma is called Coma ſomnolentum, 


wherein the Patient continues in a profound Sleep; and 


when awaked immediately relapſes, without being able 
to keep his Eyes open. 5 9 


If he does not ſleep, but is continually awake with 
fnghtful Dreams, it is called coma vigil: And here too 
his Eyes are ſhut, and he appears aſleep. | ee 
Cauſes of the Coma. —The Cauſe of the Coma ſomno- 
lentum, may be any Thing that prevents the Courſe of 
Spirits; as the cold, humid Temperature of the Brain: 
hot putrid Vapours aſcending into the Head, and ſtop- 
ping the Canals of the animal Spirits, narcotick Va- 


pours, Sc. . Ne | 

Ihe Coma vigil, is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the Con- 
flict or jarring Mixture of Bile and Pituita; the one 
urging to ſleep, the other waking ; though I am of 
Opinion, that it is rather a Conflict of the animal Spirits 
with ſome Humour, either Bile or Pituita, attempting 
to overflow the Ventricles of the Brain; which Coma 
degenerates into a Coma ſomnolentum, when Part of the 
animal Spirits have been exhauſted in that Conflict: 
Hence the Patient ſleeps not at all, or, at moſt, but 


for a Moment, is uneaſy, ſtarts, riſes up, and ſome- 


times throws himſelf on the Perſons near him; his Eyes 
all the Time faſt cloſed. 85 COTE i 

Prog naſtick. Neither Coma's is otherwiſe dangerous, 
than that if neglected they may degenerate into a Le- 
enen e be. ee n e bis" 0501 
Cure. — The Remedies for a Coma, are thoſe -which 
„ * | K 11 


liſb the Falling Sickneſs, by reaſon Nen tae Eng. # 
when attacked therewith : The Latins call it c — : 
morbus, by reaſon when any Body was ſeized the Wie *. 
in a Comitia, or Aſſembly of the Roman Peg * | 
preſently broke 8 obſ 


the ſame free Motion they had before. 


It is 7diopatbick when it ariſes merely from a Diſorder of 
the Brain or Spirits: And 
ceded by ſome other Diſeaſe which brings it on, 


himſelf violently to the Ground : When down he grinds 
his Teeth, foams at the Mouth, and frequently inakes 
his Head; his Arms, Legs, Neck, Back, Gc. either 


an involuntary Flux of Urine, Seed, and fæcal Matter. 


three Degrees: The firſt or loweſt is much the ſame with 
the higheſt Degree of a Vertigo. In the ſecond there 
ariſe various Agitations and Geſticulations; and the 
Senſes, both external and internal; either remaining, 0r 
being tranſported into a Delirium, they dance, ing, 
laugh, weep, talk idly, ſhreek, and beat their Brealts. 


ſometimes nothing at all. In the third Degree, which 


with the other Circumſtances above related. Thok 
fected with the ſecond Degree, are , uſually held for pof- 


of the Valley, Seeds of Rue, Miſletoe of the 


occaſion great Evacuations; as violer 
mitives; Medicines that purge 3 Clyſter 
thoſe yo occaſion. Revulſions of vel 
catories, Cauteries, &c. to which ma ell 
Spirits, Salts, and moſt Cephalicks. e Volatile 
The EpiLzesy, is a Convulſion, either of te. 
Body, or ſome of its Parts, attended with a Deprovs.: 
of the Senſes and Underſtanding, and retur Pravation 
Time to Time in Fits or Paroxiſms. mung from 
In French it is uſually called le mal caduc 


or Vo. 
ry the Brain 
Humours, 3 NN 


the whole 


up the Aſſembly, 
happy Preſage. 5 
Some call it the morbus ſacer, as ſy 


as deeming it an ui 


* 


| ſing j 
way of immediate Puniſhment from 0d 8 * Ba 
it morbus herculeus, Sonticus, Lues Deifica, &c. 1 w 
Cauſe of the Epilepſy. — Boerbaave attributes the Cauſ — 
of this Diſeaſe to too much Action of the Brain Reo W 
motory Nerves, and none on the ſenſative one, = — 
account for it from the Abundance of ſharp Humo or 
mixing with the animal Spirits, and giving them ey 6 
ordinary and irregular Motions and Directions; ae Ta 
ariſes its Diſtinction from a Syncope and Apo . My 
which take away all Motion. as well as Senſe. Er — ag 
Part I attribute it to a viſcous Lympha uſhered into the f 

Brain along with the Blood, and which being there til} Mi 
more condenſed by the Coldneſs of the Parts, agglutinateg Dr 
itſelf to the Subſtance thereof, ſtops Part of its Pore; 11 
and obſtructs the Motion of the animal Spirits, till the on 
Circulation of the Blood being accellerated, and the til 


vital Spirits it contains exceſſively agitated by the Con- 
vulſions of the whole Subſtance of the Brain, proceeding 
from ſuch Obſtruction, penetrate that viſcous Matter 
and by violently ſhaking the Parts thereof, break at kit 
its Texture, and procure thereby to the animal Spirits 


The Epilepſy is either idiopathick, or fympatheick, 
mpathetick when it is pre. 


Smploms. — The Patient ſeized herewith falls inflantly, 
and ſuddenly down, or rather throws and precipitates 


becoming rigid, or variouſly diſtorted. And as all the 
Parts are in a violent Contraction, there is frequently 


After ſome Time he returns to himſelf, only retaining a 
Head-ach, Heavineis, Wearineſs of the Limbs, &c. 
Etmuller more accurately diſtinguiſhes the Diſeaſe into 


Sometimes they remember all after the Fit 1s over; and 


alone is ordinarily called the Epilepſy, they loſe the Uſe | 

both of Reaſon and Senſe; fall, or fling. themſelves 

down, foam, grind their Teeth, and bite their 1 | 
Ty 


ſeſſed by the Devil. 1s: 
Prognoſtick. The Epilepſy ſometimes hangs many Years 
to a Perſon without much Danger: Though when its Pa- 
roxiſms return faſt, it renders the Patient more or le pe 
ralytick, delirious or ſtupid. In young People there 1s 
Hope of going off in the Time of Puberty. Hippocrares 
obſerves, that when it ſeizes a Perſon after 25 Yeas ol 
Age, it laſts for Life; but this does not always noe . 
Cure. — The Cure is very difficult: The principal au 


ti-Epilepticks are, the Roots of Peony, Leaves — 5 


Hazel, Box- Mood, Spirit of Black-Cherries, Spitit dt 
human Blood, human Secundines, human 7 
Tooth of Sea · horſe, Caſtoreum, Peacock's Dung, mt, 
phire, Salt, and Oil of Amber. > 


ng t4t ©.” Sr SO. 
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| yer a Perſon in a Fit, Tobacco Smoak, or 
ed e Feathers, is recommended; Barbette, 

Je all Things, directs the Flowers and Spirit of Sal 
150 moniack againſt this Diſeaſe ; Crato, native Cinnabar. 
Ar bn Colbatch has an expreſs Treatiſe on the Miſletoe 
Sir bh Oak, to ſhew it a Specifick in this Diſeaſe, Elks 
= have long had the Reputation of the ſame. | 


Mr. Poupart, from a Diſſection of an Epileptick per- 


on, where in immediately under the Dura Mater, was 
7 


ad a deal of white, thick, viſcid Pituita, glued, and 
2 were incorporated with the Membrane; thinks, that 


dais might be the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe; the exceſſive 


Quantity of ſuch thick Lympha, loading the Brain, and 
obſtructing its Motions. The firſt Cauſe he judges might 
be the Spongeouſneſ⸗ of the Dura Mater, which imbibed 
the Serolities of the Brain. gs 

He adds, that he knows an epileptick Perſon, who, 
don the firſt Approach of his Diſorder, rubs his Fore- 
bead with his Hand, and bends his Head as far back- 
vard as be can, reſting it againſt a Wall; and by that 
Mears ſecures himſelf againſt the Convulſion. 
able, that by this he gives a Motion to the Lympha, 
ind drives it from the Place which before it diſturbed. 


Here follows, a pretty good Remedy for the Epilepſy. 


Take the Root of Peony, Seed of Peony, Elks Claws, 


Magiſtery of human Cranium, of each half an Ounce: 


Precipitate of the Moon, and lunar Bezoardick Powder, 


| of each three Drachms: Crude Cinnamon prepar'd, 


Miſtetoe of Oak, Troches of Squill, of each two 
Drachms : Human Secundines, Peacock's Dung, of each 
A Drachm ; Caſtoreun,, long Pepper, Cubebs, of each 
one Scruple, to all theſe Ingredients reduced into a ſub- 
ile Powder and mixed together, add the rectified Oil 
of Hart's Horn, and the Oils of white Succin, of Nut- 
meg, and of Rue, of each half a Scruple, to be mixed 
gether, and kept for Uſe. The Dole is from half 
2 Scruple to a Scruple. 5 
' Manta, in Medicine, Madneſs, is a vehement Kind 
of Delirium, without a Fever. 0 | 8 
| Cauſes. — The Cauſe of the Mania is thus accounted 
for by Dr. Quincy. As often as the Species of Things 


vherewith we have been acquainted are hurried together, 


ve may be {aid to dream; and thence in Sleep theſe Spe- 
des are added with other Things, and variouſly com- 
pounded, from the manifold Repercuſſions of the ani- 


| mal Spirits, which ariſe from the Cauſe producing Sleep, 


and preſſing the Nerves, ſo as to revert the Fluctuation 
ef their Juice. A Delirium is, therefore, the Dream of 
viking Perſons, wherein Ideas are excited without Or- 
der or Coherence, and the animal Spirits are drove into 
iregular Fluctuations. | N 

- If then the Cauſe inducing a Delirium be of that Na- 


ture, that it can excite Ideas or Motions of a conſidera- 


ble Impetus, without any Regularity or Order, ſuch a 
Delirium will be attended with Boldneſs or Rage, and 
violent Motions of the Body; that is, a Mania will be 
produced, VF | | 

Now it is plain, that all the known Cauſes of this Di- 
ſemper, give a greater Diſpoſition to the Blood for Mo- 
ton, and renders it fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and uni- 
formly thick enough; and therefore, that they diſpoſe 
Perſons, likewiſe, to continued Fevers, ſince they oc- 
gion the Blood to be thrown out of the Heart with an 
ncreaſed Force, unleſs ſome other Cauſe intervenes, 
Vhereby the Efficacies of theſe are interrupted in diſpo- 


ing the Blood into febrile Motions; and the Blood is 


o diſpoſed, as often as it can be rarified into its minuteſt 
Pars; that is, ſo uniformly rarified, that it can eaſily, 
With any Force by the Motion received from the Heart, 
99 to any Part diviſible at the Occurſions of thoſe Ori- 
fees, into which it ought to be diſtributed : For then the 
Coheſion of the Parts, which can be but very ſmall, will 
dot be any Obſtruction to the Increaſe or Propagation of 
te Blood's Velocity. But if it happens that the efficient 
Cale, or the Heart, throws the Blood with a greater 
ace, or that the Blood can be more eaſily propelled in 
J given Time, it will occaſion, at the ſame Time, 
lome Part of the Blood will be more nearly united, 

as to form Molecule, conſiſting of cohering Particles ; 
oleculæ will cobere to one another, and not fo 


thy obey the Direction of the Heart's propelling Force. 


ar Blood hereupon cannot be uniformly rarified, nor 


* 


It is pro- 
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enter ſo eaſily into the ſmall Orifices of the Veſſels, and 
fo foon travel through them, and therefore there will no 
Fever ariſe, but a Delirium without a Fever, wherein the 
Heat of the Blood will be greater, and the Preſſure in the 
Brain uncertain: Whence uncertain Recurſions of the Spi- 
rits, in ordinate Undulations, confuſed Vibrations of the 
Nerves, and a remarkable Energy of Imagination; whence 
will proceed Audacity and Paſſion beyond Meaſure. This 
is a long Diſcourſe to ſay nothing, and ſo abſtract, and 
metaphyſical, though uſed to prove a phyſical Cauſe, that 
I don't believe, the Author thereof underſtood it very 
well himſelf. For why ſo many Words to prove that 
Mania proceeds from a Diſorder of the Brain; and if it 
could even be ſaid, that the Doctor proves it in this 
Place, does his Reaſoning account for the different 
Stages of Mania? Why ſome are outrageous in it, 
others melancholick, and others have ſome Intervals o 
good Senſe, or are mad, but on certain Point: 
My Sentiment on the Cauſes of this melancholick DiC 
eaſe, is, that it proceeds either from an evil Tempera- 
ture of the Brain, or from a bad Conformation thereof, 
and ſometimes from both. That a violent Madneſs, at- 
tended with Rage, Fury, Ec. proceeds from a too great 
Siccity of the Brain ; which thereby being render*d unca- 
pable of moderating the too great Impetuoſity of the vi- 
tal Spirits uſher'd into it along with the Blood, leave thoſe 
Spirits to eſcape in the ſame Confuſion they are brought 
in, to the Place of their Deſtination, the Ventricles, whefe 
they crowd in too great Abundance, and loaded with the 
Impurities they have contracted in the Mats of the Blovd, 
and which ſhould have been ſeparated from them by the 
refrigerating Quality of the Brain, in their Paſſage 
through it, before their Admiſſion into the Ventricles 
hence enſues a Conflict between them and the few animal 
Spirits they meet with there, appointed for their further 
Elaboration into animal Spirits, and Direction, but which 
meeting with ſuch inſuperable Obſtacles, are not only 
fruſtrated in their Deſign, but overpower'd by ſo great 4 
Quantity of heterogeneous Bodies, are themſelves divert- 
ed from their natural Courſe, and forced to follow the 
irregular Impetuoſity of the prevailing imperfect Spirits. 
A melancholick Mania proceeds from a too great Viſci- 
dity of the Brain, which obſtruct the Paſſage of the vital 


: Spurs to the Ventricles, for the Formation of a Quantity 


of animal Spirits, ſufficient to diſcharge the Functions of 
the ſeveral Faculties of the Soul. And an alternative 
Mania proceed from ſome Diſorders in the Organs of 
thoſe Faculties, whereby the animal Spirits are often di- 
verted from their natural Determination. 5 

Symptoms. — Every Body is ſo well acquainted with 
the Symptoms of the different Kinds of Mania, that it 
would be needleſs to make here a Recapitulation thereof. 

. Prognoftick. = Mania is a dangerous Diſeaſe, and al- 
moſt incurable, under what Kind we may be pleas'd to 
conſider it; for though it be often palliated, there re- 
mains always a Leaven thereof. Cure.—The outrageors 
Mania is eaſier palliated than any of the two others, be- 
cauſe,, as it proceeds in Part from the too great Abun- 
dance, and too violent Impetuoſity of the Spirits; that 
Impetuoſity may be moderated by copious Evacuations, 
eſpecially of the Blood; and by Aliments of little Sub- 
ſtance, adminiſter*d with a parcimonious Hand. - 

Paisy, Paralyſis, is a Diſeaſe wherein the Body, of 
ſome of its Parts loſe their Motion, and fometimes their 
Senſation or Feeling, | | 25 

Cauſes. The Cauſes of the Palſy; are an impeded In- 
flux of the nervous Spirits into the Villi of the Muſcles; 
or of the arterious Blood into their Veſſels; which may 
happen from ſome Fault, either in the Brain, the Nerves, 
Muſcles, or their Veſſels. of: | 

Diviſion of the Palſy —The Palſy is ſaid to be perfect 
or compleat, when there is a Privation of Motion, and 
Senſation, at the fame Time. Imperfect, when one of 
the two is deftroy*d; the other remaining. 

The Palſy again is either univerſal, lateral, or 
„RA | . M 

' Univerſal Palſy, called alſo Paraphlegia; or Paraphlexiaz 
is a general Immobility of all the Muſcles that receive 
Nerves from the Cerebrum; or Cerebellum, except thofe 
of the Head. Its Cauſe is uſually ſuppoſed to reſide in 
the Ventrieles of the Brain, or in the Root of the ſpinal 


Elmuller 
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Etmuller makes this a different Diſeaſe from the Pa- 
ralyſs, which he ſuppoſes to conſiſt in a Relaxation of 
the Ligaments and Membranes ſerving for Motion; but 
the Parapblegia is a mere Obſtruction of the Nerves. 

The Paraphlegia is ſeldom a primary Diſeaſe, uſually 
a ſecondary one, attending, or following an Apoplexy, 
Scorbutus, Carus, or Arthritis. | | 

Lateral Palſy, called allo Hemiplegia, is the ſame 
Diſeaſe with the Paraplegia, only that it affects but one 
Side of the Body. Its Cauſe is the ſame, only reſtrained 
to one Side of the Brain, or ſpinal Marrow. 

Partial Palfy, is where ſome particular Part or Mem- 
ber alone is affected, e. gr. where the Motion of the Arm 
or Leg is deſtroyed, 8 5 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that a Palſy where Motion is 
deſtroyed, Senſation remaining, may be produced, Firſt, 

by too much Humidity ſtretching the muſcular Fibres 
in Length. Secondly, from cold Things which thicken 
the Juices. Thirdly, from external Compreſſion. Fourth- 
ly, from hot Things, which ſtraiten the ſupple Mem- 
branes and Veſſels. All theſe Cauſes affect either the 


Blood or Muſcles; the former by thickening that Hu- 


mour, ſo that it cannot ſuddenly rarefy; and the latter 
by relaxing the Muſcles into too great a Length by too 
much Moiſture, or contracting them into too narrow 
Dimenſions by too much Heat. But the Senſation may 
yet be preſerved, becauſe, notwithſtanding all the 
Hindrances, the animal Spirits and Nerves may not be 
E 35 e 

The Cauſes of the Palſy where Senſation is deſtroyed, 


Motion remaining, he obſerves, may be all thoſe Things 


which ſo far thickens the animal Spirits in the Nerves, 


ariſing below the Cerebellum, that though indeed they 
may flow into the Muſcles through the Nerves, and 


there, by the Occurſion of ſome Liquor ſecreted from 
the Blood, rarefy ; yet they cannot alone flow in ſuch 
Quantities into the Nerves, as from a very ſlight Cauſe 
to be made to undulate z whence Senſation will ceaſe 
without loſing the Motion of the Part. 


The Cauſes of this Kind are alſo, whatſoever renders 


thoſe Nerves more lax and moiſt, and ſo leſs apt for 
lively Vibrations; the animal Spirits lowing in the mean 


Time into the Muſcles, from whence Motion is per- 
formed without Senſation.  _ 15 

My own Sentiment is, that the Cauſe of the Palſy, 
whether univerſal or partial, is an Obſtruction of the 


_ Paſſage of the animal Spirits through the Nerves ; either 


entire when the Part is deprived both of Motion and 


Senſation; or in Part when it is deprived but of one of 
_ thoſe two Faculties. | | „ 


Prognoſtick. — Palſy, whether univerſal or partial, is 


always incurable in old People; for as the Source whence 
the animal Spirits flow is much exhauſted in them, and 
conſequently the Channels through which they flow to all 
the Parts of the Body, much contracted, through the 


Scarcity of thoſe Spirits, which flow then but in a very 


ſmall Quantity through them; thoſe Paſſages once ob- 
ſtructed, thoſe Spirits flowing neither in a Quantity, nor 
with an Impetuoſity capable to conquer them, take ano- 


ther Courſe; whereby thoſe Paſſages are ſoon entirely 


contracted, and conſequently rendered uſeleſs : — In 
young Perſons, who abound yet with animal Spirits, 
thoſe Spirits, aſſiſted with Medicines, can force their 
Paſſage through the Nerves, let the Obſtruction be ever 
ſo great, provided the Remedies be well appropriated to. 
the Makdy: ont, $4 5 

Cure. — The Cure of the Palh, according to Wald- 
ſchmit, does not differ much from that of the Venereal 
Diſeaſe. Internally Mercurial, Sudorificks, and Decoc- 
tions of the Woods are good: Externally, Unctions, 

articularly of ſpirituous and penetrating Things ; and 
hacking, The Mare, as they call it in France, or the 


Grounds of the Grape after the Wine has been extracted 


from it, is alſo an excellent Remedy, by putting the 
Patient o ſweat in . mo | 
Here follows the Medicines of Dr. Boerhaave, for this 


Diſeaſe.— Take Maſtich, Olibanum, Succin, of each 


half an Ounce; mix them together for a Powder; which 
you'll burn on lighted Coals, and receive the Vapour 
thereof in a Piece of thick Flanel, very dry, to rub hard 
the Parts with it. Take three Ounces of Spirit of La- 
vender, two Drachms of Sal Armoniack, four Prachms 


x 


of Tincture of Caſtoreum; and fix Ounces gf Foy 
Water of Lavender, which muſt be mixed to tilled 
rub the Parts therewith. Take Plaiſter «© Ether w 
Melilot, Galbanum, of each an Ounce and hal 
Ounce of the Oil of Caſtoreum, for a Plaiſter whi \ * 
be ſpread on Leather, and applied on the ; >] mi 
after it has been well rubbed. ö 
Take the infuſed Oils of Wormwood, Anet 
mile, mas Caſtoreum, Saffron, Iris, 
Nardus, of each a Drachm; Unguent of as: | 
Athanita Martiotum,. for the Nees : "0p * of 
Drachms; mixed together for a Liniment. He * 
{cribes likewiſe the acrimonious Plaiſters of Gi, 
Galbanum and Melilot, My Tincture is alſo ain 
for the ſame Diſeaſe, either to take inwardly or l on 
applied outwardly. | 55 988 
Phrenzy, Phrenitis, Phrenefis, is a conſtant and ved 
ment Delirium, or Diſtraction, accompanied with . 
acute Fever. 1 
It differs from the Mania, and Melancholy 
thoſe are without Fevers, Th 
| Cauſes, —Phyſicians generally make the Pþjzy, . 
conſiſt in an Inflammation of the Meninges of the * 
and diſtinguiſh it from the Paraphrenitis, which i; £ . 
poſed to be an Inflammation of the Diaphragm, 1 7 
Millis will have them the ſame Diſeaſe, and both 
conſiſt in an Inflammation of the animal Spiritz. He 
only diſtinguiſhes them as the Inflammation ariſ; tom 
the Cerebrum alone, or from the Cerebrum and Cere- 
bellum together; and concludes that they both ariſe after 


) Camo. 
Earth- 
Worms, 


in thut 


a Fever, from the boiling Blood throwing its aduſt Er- 


crements into the Brain. 1 
Boerbaave makes the Phrenitis either true, wherein 
the Cerebrum or Meninges, or both are inflamed, or 
ſymptomatick, where the Matter of a Fever is tranſlated 
into the Cerebrum. My Sentiment is, that the Phregzy 
is cauſed by an exceſſive Efferveſcency of the Blood, in 
the Veſſels of the Cerebrum, whereby thoſe Veſſels being 


much ſwelled or diſtended, they preſs hard on the Sub- 


ſtance of the Brain, and obſtruct the Motion of the ani- 
mal Spirits therein, whence enſue Convulſions in the 


whole Subſtance thereof ; which Sentiment is confirmed 


by Experience, fince this Diſeaſe is often the Effect of 
inflammatory or malignant Fevers; though it ſometimes 
ariſes from the Suppreſſion of the natural Evacuations, 
as the Menſes, Sc. SIR 
Symptoms. — The Symptoms of the Phrenzy are ſo 

evident of themſelves, that it is needleſs to rehearſe them 
here; . e | 
Prognoſtick. —The true Phrenzy either kills on the 
third, fourth, fifth, or ſeventh Day; or changes into a 
Mania, Lethargy, Comus, &c.—Tremors, gnaſhing 
of the Teeth, grumous Blood diſtilling from the Note, 
are Prognoſticks of Death, 1555 


Cure.—If the Phrenzy ariſes from a Suppreſſion of 
the natural Evacuations; thoſe Evacuations mult be fit 
rectified: But if from any other Cauſe, the too violent 
Motion of the Spirits muſt be appeaſed firſt. 


Spaſin, Spaſma, or Spaſmus, is a great Term of equal 
Importance with the Latin convuJ/{0, and the Engliſh 
Convulſion. 1 i aged ol 

Cardan diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Spaſms ; the firſt 
conſiſting in a conſtant Contraction of the Muſcles, 
which renders the Members rigid and inflexible. The 


ſecond, in ſudden unnatural Motions and Palpitation, | 


frequently intermitting and beginning again. 
Cauſes. —Spaſms, in whatever Part of the Body they 


be, ariſe from the animal Spirits meeting with Obſtruc- | 


tions in their Paſſage through the Nerves, which diver 
them from the natural Direction they had received in 
the Cerebrum; whence, 1 85 4 

Symptoms. — Proceed the unnatural Motions of the 
Parts of the Body, a Spaſm is attended with, whe 
are greater or leſs, more or leſs frequent, according © 
the Obſtructions are greater, and more difficult to co 
quer. | Sf 


There are accidental Spaſms, which are of a ſhot 


Continuance, as thoſe ariſing from Flatulencies, 


. 0 4 f 
Bites of venemous Beaſts, or from the Puncture 


Nerve, from the Acrimony of the Humour vellicaus 


the Stomach, exceſſive cold, hyſterick Vapours, &c. wy | 


There are Spaſms peculiar to certain Membais;, 
LE 


diſtin- 
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nz ovifhed by particular Names: Thar of the Mouth 
a Spaſmus nicus; that of the Penis ſatyriazis. | 
is The wick Spaſm, is a Sort of Convulſion, whereby 
dhe Patient is r to imitate the Geſtures, Snarlings, 
f of a Dog. F 
Howling in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us 
priate of · a very extraordinary Spaſmus of this Kind, 
en two Families at Blackthorn in Oxfordſhire 
where | | 
* che Nobel of the Thing drew Abundance of Vi- 
to the Village, and among the reſt Dr. Willis; who 
_—_ while, ere he reached the Place, heard a terrible 
a & of Barking and Howling : Upon his entring the 
Noi 8 he was ſtraight ſaluted with five Girls, howling 
Ef farring each other by Turns, with violent Mo- 
py of the Head. In their Face there was no Convul- 
tions cen beſide cynick Diſtortions, and Ofcillations of 
bor loud Their Pulſe was pretty regular; their Noiſe 
the rather like that of the Howling, than that of the 
1 of Dogs; only that its Returns were more fre- 
bent, with deep Sighings between. 5 
q The Spaſmus had ſeized them all equally, whereof the 
ungeſt was but fix, and the eldeſt fifteen Years of 
N 8 At Intervals they had their Reaſon and Senſes 
| x. 4% but not long, ere one of them returning to her 
Howling, ſet on the reſt : Till at length, all fainting, 
they fell like Epilepticks on a Bed laid in the Middle of 
the Room to receive them. ö ; 1 
A little while they would lie quietly and decently to- 
ether; but upon a new Orgaſm of the Spirits, they be- 
2 to beat and bruiſe each other. Two of the youngeſt 
awaked while the Doctor ſtay'd, and left their Siſter on 
the Bed: But the Spaſmus ſoon had hold on them again. 


had been ſeized ten Weeks,. without any apparent pre- 
ceding Cauſe, A Girl had it firſt, and the reſt, as the 


Diforder, that they too were ſeized. = 
At his Artival they were all at play very briſkly and 

unconcernedly before the Doors; at length the eldeſt 

Girl, about fourteen Years of Age, was ſeized as uſual, 


of the Stomach ; which riſing gradually up to the Throat, 


uſual Convulſions: This Riſing was a certain Symptom 
of an approaching Paroxyſm in them all; and if they 
endeavoured to ſtop it, it burſted out with the greater 
Violence, and held the longer. 3 

The Noiſe they made was inceſſant and diſagreeable; 
had been given out, as a quaint Kind of a Song, con- 
ſiſting of three Notes or Tunes, repeated twice over; 
and cloſed by deep Sighs, Sc. accompanied with extra- 
ordinary Geſtures and Nutations of the Head, 

This Diſeaſe the Doctor takes to be natural, and to 
ariſe from the common Cauſe of all Convulſions, viz. 
from the animal Spirits growing unruly in the Nerves, 


cording to the Circumſtances of the Indiſpoſition, 
Myſelf have known here in England, a young Lady 
of a noble Family, and of a great Fortune, afflicted with 
ſuch Spaſmns, which made her mimick alt the Geſticula- 
tions of a Monkey, and even his Voice ; which thoſe, 


been frighted by a Monkey while with Child of her. 

The Nuns of Loudun in France, fo well known 
throughout the whole World, by the Nick-name of De- 
vils of Loadun (becauſe ſuppoſed poſſeſſed by the Devil) 
were certainly afflicted with nothing elſe but a Spaſmus 


rector, was unjuſtly burnt, under the falſe Pretence that 
ke had contributed to their ſuppoſed Poſfeſſion ; and I 
ally believe that moſt of the Poſſeſſions mentioned in 
ly Hiſtories (thoſe mentioned in the Scripture except- 
ech were nothing elſe but Spaſms or Epilepfies. 


of Hel 
YPaſms attended with violent and continual Fevers are 


alſo very dangerous. | | _ | 
Cue. — Phe celebrated Dr. Charleton preſcribes for 


. 


In Juh, 1700, Dr. Freind himſelf viſited another Fa- 
mily in the ſame Village, where one Boy and three Girls 


Mother informed him, were ſo ſtruck with their Siſter's 


The only Symptom of its Approach, was a Swelling | 


and driving the Muſcles into various Contractions, ac- 
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ſt the Muſcles of the Larynx and the Head upon their 


but not ſo much as the Barking or Howling of Dogs as 


- 


— 


Who knew her from her Birth, ſay ſhe brought along . 
with her into the World, the Lady her Mother having 


* 


chis Kind, though poor Grandier, their Father Di- 


\ 


Prognoftick, — A Spaſmus happening after the taking | 
lebore, or any other violent Purgative, is mortal: 


* 
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Convufſions the Powder of an od Raven: All the Ri- 
medies proper to reſtore the natural Motion of the anita 
Spirits, are good for the Convulſſons and Spams, as 
Sudorificks, r 5! IS WAR. 
SYNCOPr, is a deep and, ſudden Swooning, Wherein 
the Patient continues without any ſenſible Heat, Motion, 
Senſe, or Reſpiration ; is feized with-a cold Sweat over 
the whole Body, and all the Parts turn pale and cold, 
as if dead. e 5 
Cauſes. — There are ſeveral Cauſes of Surope; 1. Too 
great an Exhauſtion of Spirits, as after long Diets, ex- 
ceſſive Unctions, violent Exercifes, long Bathing, S.— 
2. The irregular Motion of the Spirits, preventing their 
due Influx into the Parts, as ſometimes happens in Fear, 
Wrath, and other violent Paſſions.— 3. In moderate 
Hemorrhages. — 4. An ill Conſtitution of Blood, as in 
Cacochymias, or in Perſons who have taken ſomething 
that either diſſolves or coagulates the Blood, — 5. Secret 
Diſeaſes, as Abſceſſes, or Polypus's of the Heatt, 


Worms, Sc. 


In very numerous crowded Aſſemblies People ſome- 
times fall into Hncopes, through the hot, thick, impure 
Air they breathe; Some Women are liable to th 
upon the Smell of Muſk, Civer, 6&7. N 
Prognoftick. —The Syncopes are very dangerous which 
arife from Hemorrhages, or from a too great Exhauſtion 
of Spirits; and thoſe proceeding from Abſceſſes, or 
Polypus's of the Heart, are almoſt always mortal. 
Cure. — The volatile Spirits and Aromaticks, are pre- 
ſcribed for Syncopes. Heurnius recommends Treacle- 
Water and Cinnamon Water. And Etmuller the vola- 
tile Salt of Vipers, Spirit of Sal Armoniack, Oil of 
Amber, and ſometimes Bleeding. „ 
VRT Io, is an Indiſpoſition of the Brain, wherein 
the Patient ſees the Objects about him as if they turned 
round, and fancies he turns round himſelf, though all the 
while at Reſt. e 


— 


ein 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two Kinds, or rather two De- 


grees of Yertigoes, — The firſt, called a fimple Vertigo, is 
when the Body and external Objects appear to turn 
round, without any great Dimneſs of Sight, © 
The other called Scotania, or vertigo tenebroſa, is 
when the Eyes are alſo darkened, and as it were covered 
with a Miſt. | %% OT ag 
Some make a third Stage, viz. vertigo caduca, wherein 
the Patient actually falls down. Bur chis ſeems ſcarce to 
differ from an Epilepſy. | | 5 
Sometimes the Vertigo is ſeated in the fore Part of 
the Head, and ſometimes in the hind Part; where the 
latter is much more dangerous. . 
Cauſes of the Vertigo. — Bellini accounts for the Vertigo 
very well, from a preternatural Motion in the Retina. 
For it is evident an Object will ſeem to move circularly, 
if the Images thereof painted on the Retina fall ſucceſſive- 
ly on different Parts of the Retina. This they may do 
either by the Object's moving while the Eye is at Reſt; 
or from the Eye moving while the Objects reſt; or 
laſtly, the Object and Eye being both at Reſt, and the 
Rays falling on the ſame Place, by the optick Nerves 
being alone in Motion. For ſince a right and an oblique 
Incident do not excite the ſame Tremors in the Nerves, 


and the ſame Species of Motion; if the optick Nerve 


only be moved, and the Object be at Reſt, it will appear 
to ſhift its Situation, by the Change of the Place in which 
it was repreſented. | LON 


The external Cauſes of Verligines, are a continued 
turning round of the Body, Drunkenneſs, too long faſt- 
ing, immoderate Exerciſe, Surprize, Voracity, much Uſe 
of Pulſe, Onions, Leeks, Radiſhes, Cabbage, Muſtard, 
Sec. and in the general whatever may preſs, diſtend, or 
contract the Arteries. q . 
Cure of the Verligoes. — The firſt Step in the Cure is 

bleeding in the Jugular or Cupping; then they penceed 
to an Emetick; then a Veſiccatory on the Neck, or a 
xerpetual Bliſter, or Iſſues; with Sternutatories and other 
„ that obtained in the Apoplexy. 


Disk ASES OF THE THROAT. LY 
Quincy, called alſo Angina, is an Inflammation of the 
Throat, and particularly of the Muſcles of the Larynx or 
Pharynx, Which exactly cloſing the Chinks thereof, pre. 
vent the Air from palling in and out of the Trachea, = | 


„ 1 


the Food from being ſwallowed and conveyed into the 
Stomach. 1 | 8 
If any Symptom appear on the Outſide of the Throat, 
the Quinſey is ſaid to be external. — If none appear, 
ü Ä 
The Nuinſey is alſo divided into true and ſpurious. 
Cauſes of the Quinſey.— The Quinſey is cauſed by a De- 
fluxion of Blood, either pure or bilious, from the Branches 
of the carotide Arteries; and there cauſing a Phlegmon, 
either a ſimple or an eryſipelatous one. Fd 
Symptoms of the Quinſey.— The general Symptoms of 
the Quinſey are, that it is always attended with a Diffi- 


culty of Reſpiration, and of Deglution, The true Quinſey | 


is always attended with a Fever. And the ſpurious is free 
r . * 
Prognoftick of the Quinſey.— The Quinſey is of all others 
the moſt dangerous when the Tumour is neither perceiva- 
ble on the Inſide nor the Outſide. That appearing on 
the Outſide is the moſt curable. 


Cure of the Quinſcy. In the external Quinſey, before any 


Suppuration appears, Recourſe is had to repeated Vene- 


ſeection in the Jugulars. — Veſiccatories and Cupping are 


' alſo uſed with emollient Gargles, G c. 25 
The following is an excellent Gargle of my own In- 
vention for the Quinſey.— Take two Ounces of the belt 


Honey; the Buds of Black-berry Buſhes, and dried red 


Roſes, of each a Handful; put them to boil together in 
three Pints of River- Water, for the Space of half a Quar- 


ter of an Hour, ſkimming well the Decoction, and ſtrain- 
ing it afterwards with Expreſſion ; the Colature is the 
Gargle, wherewith the Patient muſt gargle his Throat as 


Often as poſſible, 


. In violent Quinſeys Recourſe ſhould be had to Laryn- 
gotomy, or Bronchotomy, which though rarely practiſed, 


may yet be uſed with Safety. D 
From the Head I'll deſcend to the Thorax, or middle 
Venter. | SS | | 


Drszaszs OF THE THORAX OR BREAST. 


he principal Maladies of the Breaſt are the Empyema, 
Aſthma, Phthifick, Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, cc. 
The Empyema is a Collection of Pus, or purulent Mat- 
ter, in the Cavity of the Breaſt, diſcharged thither upon 
the Burſting of ſome Abſceſs or Ulcer, in the Lungs or 
Membranes that incloſe the Breaſt. „ 
The Empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a Quinſey, ſome- 
times a Peripneumony, but more uſually a Picuriſy ; as 
being ordivarily the Effect of a Peripneumonick or Pleu- 
ritick Abſceſs. It uſually comes 15 or 20 Days after 
thoſe Diſeaſes, EE ES 5 
Cauſes of the Empyema.— Sometimes alſo the Empyema 
is generated of extravaſated Blood, iſſued out of a burſten, 
broken, or putrified Vein. „„ 
Signs of the Empyema.— The Empyema is diſtinguiſhed 


by a Difficulty of Breathing, a dry Cough, a Heavineſs 


about the Diaphragm, a Noiſe, and fluctuating of the 


Matter upon moving; flow Fever, ruddy Cheeks, hol- 


low Eyes, the Tips of the Fingers hot, and a Swelling of 
the Abdomen. : | | | 


Prognoſtick.— The Empyema, let the Cauſe thereof be 


What it will, is always extremely dangerous; for tho' the 
Matter may be evacuated by Means of the Paracenteſis, 
or Tapping, ſuch another Depoſitum is ſoon made, if 
not always in the ſame Place, at leaſt in ſome other Part 
of the Breaſt. 1 | 
Cure of the Empyema,— The Difficulty of the Cure of 
this Diſeaſe proceeds from the Difficulty of abſorbing, 
or evacuating ſuch extravaſated Matter: If Nature ſhews 
any Endeavour to throw it off by Vomiting or Urine, or 
the like, ſhe muſt be ſeconded, and aſſiſted therein. 
Thus, if the Urine be purulent, adminiſter Dieureticks. 
If the Stools, Laxatives. If the Spitting, Expectorants 
or even Emeticks; though I would not adviſe to at- 
' tempt this laſt Remedy, but with the utmoſt Caution, 
| left the Patient ſhould be ſuffocated in the Operation. 
There is allo a Kind of Spurious or Baſtard Empyema, 
proceeding from a pituitous or ſerous Humour, brought 
by ſome Duct or Paſſage into the Thorax; where cor- 
rupting, it degenerates into a Matter like Pus. An Em- 
pyema, in Courſe of Time, breeds a Phthilis. 5 
The Afthma is a Difficulty of Breathing, ariſing from 


2 Diſorder of the Lungs ; and uſually attended with vio- 


3 , 


-PHTISICK. 
lent Motions of the Diaphragm, ie 


the Noſtrils; as alſo a Rattling in the Thro 


tenſe as to occaſion a violent Motio 


: moi 
manifeſt and occult, or pneumonic and ; < * ary, Wi 
U 


lected in the Cavity of the Lun 
ftreighten the Paſſages of the Air, and Pom P, Or 


the Aſthma, are an extreme Difficult 


Opiates, Sc. | 
Pbtbiſis, in its general Senſe, denotes any Kind of | 
_ Conſumption of the Body, in what Part ſoever it be 


coſtal Muſcles, to the very Scapula, and tha = inter 
innæ of 


If Reſpiration be only thick and Gut 


other Symptoms, it is called a Dypſuæa. & 
| Oo 10 In 

n 

the Thorax, ſo that the Patient c OY = 


except in an erect Poſture, it is called Or 
The Aſtbma is uſually divided into % eee 

firit attended with an Expectoratio r dil. 0 

ter: The latter without. 5 ks. urulent Mat. 


Cauſes of the true, or pneumonick Athma 
pneumonic Aſthma, is occaſioned by 1 3 


roſities, or of groſs, viſcous or purulent H 


ance of Se. 
* Liumouyg, 
88, which ſto 5 Col. 


Preſs the 
PYema's, Phi. 
5 Cachexies, Ge 


Bronchia. It may alſo be owing to Em 
ſis's, Polypus's, Crudities in the Stomach 
Cauſes of the convulſive Afthma.—Th 


is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 2 convufree n 


r 
the animal Spirits; and happens when 1 = on of 
flow faſt enough, or in ſufficient Quan EIS 00 not 


cles of the Breaſt, either by the Reaſon * hed Mal 
or ſome other Obſtacle: The neceſſa- xt, 
whereof is a violent and painful Reſpi 
again is either continual or periodical 
which laſt returns where a ſober 


ary Conſequence 
ration. The Attn; 
» and intermittin : 
obſerv'd. . es imen is not 
Symptoms of the Aſtbma.— The greateſt Symptoms of 


the of Reſpirati 
pecially when the Patient is in Bed. nnd 33 


ſture; the Contents of the lower Belly n f 

bearing againſt the Diaphragm, ſo 3 3 
city of the Breaſt, and to leave the Lungs leſ N | 
move. It is alſo always attended with a violent ty 


_ Cough. 


Prognoſtick.— The Aſthma of any Kind vhatover - * 
conſider'd as incurable though it b a Diſcake of, x 


Duration; and which ſuffers the Patient to live gs 


Years in Miſery, wherefore Seneca calls it Mali 
mortis. 3 9 


Cure of the true, or pneumonick Abm. What! call 


Cure, in this Place, are only the Means uſed to ea the | 


Patient in the moſt violent Paroxiſms of theDiſeaſe, and 
render them leſs frequent, which is done by Bleeding ; 
after which Emeticks may be uſed ; and if the Paroxifn 
returns, Epiſpaſticks, with Glyſters inſtead of Purges, 
Infuſions of Fim. Equin. or the Juice theredf, being de- 


terſive and attenuating, are reputed excellent. Linctuss 


alſo give ſome Relief ; Millepedes, Spirit of Gum Armo- 
niack, with Sal Armoniack, Coffee, Tincture of Sul- 
phur, Fc. are commended in Afthmatick Caſes, - * 

The Cure of the convulſive Kind, is attempted by 
Anti-epilepticks, Anti-hyſtericks , Anti-pfaſmodicks, 


ſeated, or from what Cauſe ſoever it ariſe, Thus we have 


a nervous Phthifis, and renal Phthifis, dorſal Plibiſi, 


pulmonary Phthi/is, & c. „ 
But Ph1hi/is, in its proper Senſe, is reſtrained to a Pul- 


monary Conſumption, or a Conſumption ariſing from 


an Ulcer, or other Diſorder of the Lungs, accompanied 
with a ſlow hectick Fever, which waſtes, extenuates, and 
conſumes the muſcular Fleſh. 


Cauſes of the Phthiſis. — Sydenham obſerves, that the 


hettical Phthifis has its Origin in the Winter's Cold; 


from a ſharp Humour trickling down upon the Lungs, 
where, like a Catarrhea, it irritates them ſo as to raiſe a 
Cough. Among the Cauſes of this Diſcaſe may be rec- 
koned Intemperance, as it brings on a Plethora or Cacv- 
chymia, Peripneumonies, Aſthma's, Pleuriſies, G“. — 


Morton adds, that the Phthifis frequently ariſes from an 


ill Conformation of the Breaſt ; which is either natural 
as when the Breaſt is too narrow, the Neck too long, G. 


or accidental, where there happens a Curvity or Diltot- | 


tion of the Breaſt, 


Symptoms of a bectical Phthifis —T his Diſeaſe 1s attend- 
ed with a Spitting, firſt of a viſcid Pituita, then a heavy 
fetid Pus, then of pure Blood, and ſometimes of the 
very Subſtance of the Lungs rotted by Ulceration N 5 


Sweats, falling of the Hair, and a colliquative Flux, 
Nen 2 follow'd by Death. Sydenbam ſays, that 
1 


he Phthifis kills two Thirds of thoſe who die of chro- 
t 


caſes, Among the Symptoms Marton reckons 
eee Reaching, with a Heat in da Valens of the 
a Na 


edneſs in the Cheeks, all after eating. 
Hands, _ Stage of the Phthifis, the Noſe — 
6 the Eyes hollow, the Temples fallen, the Ears 
: and contracted, the Skin about the Forehead hard 
2 ; ry, and the Complexion greeniſh, or livid, Cc. 
which is called facies Hyppocratica. 8 
w Prognoftick — A confirmed hett ical Phthifis, is almoſt 
= incurable, and conſequently mortal, becauſe then 
on the whole Subſtance of the Lungs is ſuppoſed ul- 
_ the which it is impoſſible to reſtore to its for- 
= [audable Conliſtence ; whereby the Blood being de- 


ently very flow in its Circulation, whereby it is ten- 


7d uncapable, at laſt, of diſcharging its principal 
Functions, but that only by Degrees, and on Proportion 


xx the Humours it is overloaded with, and which it can 
o longer rarify through a too great Scarcity of the vital 
jrits, weaken the firſt Principle of Life it had been im- 

Fonated with at the very firſt Inſtant of its Formation; 
1 they have entirely extinguiſhed it. | 


Cure of an betrical Phthifis.—Though the Cure of this 


Diſeaſe be extremely difficult, eſpecially here in England, 
where the Climate contributes much towards rendering 
it rebellious to the moſt efficacious Remedies, it is, not- 
withſtanding every Way attempted. Sydenham adds, 
the Dellurion on the Lungs, in the firſt Stage to be aba- 
ted by Blood: letting, Sc. and pectoral to be uſed, ac- 
comodated to the various States of the Diſeaſe, vix. In- 
craſſants, Attenuants, to aſſwage the Hectick, Sc. with 
Emulſions, Aſſes-Milk, Sc. and Balſamicks to cure the 
Ulcer. 


not confine himſelf to any Laws of Diet, Sc. This alone, 
he adds, is almoſt as ſure a Cure for a Phibiſis, as the 
Cortex for an intermitting Fever. 


ſuch as Riding, whereby the whole Body is ſhaken, is 


inward Ulcer; for if it can be ſaid, that ſuch Exerciſe 
facilitates the Expectoration of the moſt tenacious Mat- 
ter of the Ulcer, which obſtructs the Bronchia of the 


ed with frequent and violent Efforts, may either cauſe a 
greater Inflammation of the Ulcers, or the breaking of 
lome Veſſels, which may be attended with very dange- 


Knowledge, I have known ſeveral Perſons afflicted with 
Phthifis, who have followed Dr. Sydenham's Advice in 
that Particular, but none of them cured thereby. ; 
Dr. Baynard recommends Butter-Milk, as an admira- 
ble Succedonicum to Aſſes- Milk. Hlvius ſays, he knows 
of no Medicine, either internal or external, ſo good a- 
ganſt-freſh Ulcers of the Lungs, as Balſam of Sulphur, 
eſpecially when prepared with Oil of Anniſeed, 
 Eimuller obſerves, that the Cough of phthi/ical People 
1s at firſt only ſtomachal; at length it becomes pulmo- 
nary, He adds, that Vomitories are good in a Begin- 
ung Phihjfis, Purgations by all Means to be avoided ; 
and commends the Uſe of Medicines made of Tobacco, 
not only as they promote Expectoration, but are vulne- 
rary. But if Etmuller has found that thoſe Remedies 
made of Tobacco were good for his northen Conſtitu- 
tions, I would not preſcribe them in milder Climates; 
for the Tobacco, let it be ever ſo well diſguiſed, contains 
aways an actimonious Salt, which by pricking the Mem- 
„ Excite a violent Cough, which is always a very 
dangerous Symptom in that Diſcaſe ; unleſs the ſharp 
Points of thoſe Salts be blunted, and embaraſſed in a 
gat Quantity of oleagineous Particles; as they are in 
the Compoſition of the tranquile Balſam, of the Abbot 
ſſeau, of which I have given the Deſcription in my 
i Treatiſe of Pharmacy. n Ck the dj 
It is a common Obſervation, that in thoſe Countries 
Therg they burn Turf, People are rarely affected with 
de Pbibiſs; which Willis aſcribes ta the Sulphur 


But he is of Opinion, that the chief Aſſiſtance in this 
s from riding on Horſeback, where the Patient need 


But I am of a diffe- 
rent Sentiment, and believe, that any violent Exerciſe, 


contrary to the Cure of a Diſeaſe, proceeding from an 


Lungs, it may be ſaid, likewiſe, that the Expectoration, 
excited by ſuch Exerciſe,” being moſt commonly attend- 


open to the Air, Cc. 


is the Side; ſometimes. the Left, ſometimes 
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abounding therein, and recommends Tincture of Sulphur 


as the beſt Remedy he knows of in any Cough without 
a Fever; adding, that a Suffumigation, or Smother of 
Sulphur and Arſenick, has frequently proved a Cure in 
the moſt deſperate Phthiſfis. | | 
Bonetus holds the Phthifis to be contagious; and that 
there are frequent Inſtances of it being communicated by 
Cloaths, Linnen, Beds, &c. I would not affirm, that it 


can be communicated by theſe Things, but I have ſeen 


it communicated by laying in the ſame Bed w th a phthi- 
ical Perſon ; which may be very well accounted for, 
ſince all contagious Maladies are communicated by the 
Air being infected therewith; and have we not all the 
Reaſon imaginable to believe, that the Air which has run 
through infected Lungs is infect, and that thoſe who 


breathe ſuch Air, are, likewiſe, infected therewith ? I 
rived of that Refrigeratory becomes aduſt, and conſe- 


would not even adviſe any Body to eat or drink after a 
Perſon affected with a conſummate Phthifis. ' 
Pitcairn recommends Mercurius Dulcis, in the Begin- 
ning of a Phthifis ; and Barbette and Colbatth aſſert, 
that contrary to the Opinion of moſt Authors, they have 
frequently uſed Acids with Succeſs in the Phthifis, © 
Boerhaave preſcribes the following Remedies for an 
Hactic Phthifis. , $I 4 . 
A Conditum. — Take three Ounces of Conſerve of red 
Roſes; two Drachms of Bol Armoniack reduced into an 


impalpable Powder; and as much Syrup of Myrtle, as 


is neceſſary to make a Conditum; of which 'the Patient 
ſhall take half a Drachm every two Hours. ws 


A Conſerve —Take three Ounces of the Leaves of 


Plantain, while yet very tender, an Ounce and a half of 


Flowers of wild Poppies; and an Ounce of the Seed of 
Plantain, newly gather'd; mix all theſe Ingredients wit 
a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar, to make a Conſerve, of 

which the Patient ſhall take half a Drachm every two 


Sous: © 557 


-::+A Decoction.— Boil two. Handful of Sorrel m a Pint 
of Whey, ſtrain the Decoction, and give every. Hour. a 


Glaſs thereof to the Patient. 


The Remedies I preſcribe in thoſe Caſes, are, 1. A 
good Regimen, which conſiſts in abſtaining from all 
Sorts of Ragouſts, Frigaſeys, and all Kinds of Diſhes; 
where too much Salt or Spices are introduced; of. all 
Sorts of Pulſes, or other windy Aliments ; of all ſpiri- 
tuous Liquors, unleſs it be thoſe, which are truly cordial, 
as the Ratafia, Ros-Solis, &c. and even thoſe: muſt be 
uſed with a great deal of Moderation ; abſtaining above 
all Things from Beer, or any other ſuch Liquor; and 


from any Meat which is not of a light Digeſtion, or that can 
promote a Looſeneſs; preferring roaſted to boiled Meat, 


drinking always the oldeſt Wine, and the moſt cordial ; 


eating Sweetmeats often, and other dry Aliments. 
rous Symptoms: And to ſpeak according to, my certain 


For common Drink I preſcribe a Tizane, . made of 
Jujubes, and Dates, of each four Ounces; a Handful 
of the {malleſt Maiden-Hairs ; two Ounces of Liquorice 


| ſcraped and ſtringed; and two golden Pippins, cut in 


Quarters ; all theſe Ingredients to be boiled together, in 
three Quarts of River- Water, to the Conſumption of a 
ſixth Part; the Jujubes and Dates having been open'd be- 
fore they are put to boil. Of this Tizane the Patient 
may drink as much as he pleaſes. —I preſcribe, beſides, 
fifty Drops of my Tincture, or even half a Spoonful in 
the Morning Faſting, and as much at Night in going 
to Bed; and with thoſe two Remedies only, I promiſe 
a perfect Cure, even here in England, provided the 
Lungs be not entirely ulcerated ; and have performed 
ſuch a Cure here in London, after all other Remedies had 
been attempted in vain. EPS DUE 2s 7 
Pleuriſy is a violent Pain in the Side, attended with an 
acute Fever, a Cough, and a Difficulty of Breathing. 
\ Cauſes of the Pleurih.— The Pleurify ariſes from an 
Inflammation of ſome Part of the Pleura, to which is 
frequently joined that of the exterior and ſuperficial Part 
of the Lungs. It uſually ariſes upon cooling toe haſtily, 
after violent Heat; as by drinking cold Water, laying 


'This Inflammation 


ſeizes any Part of the Teguments 


of the Thorax, viz. either the Pleura or Mediaſtinum ; 


and therefore the pricking Pain may be felt in any Part 
of the Thorax: But the Place it moſt ordinarily. infeſts 


the Right, 


ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. : | 
This 
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This makes what we call the Pleuritis vera, or trus or 
internal Pleuriß; in Oppoſition to the notba, or ſpurtous 
or external Pleurih, which is a Pain in the Side without 
any Fever, and frequently without any Cough; and is 


ſuppoſed to ariſe from a ſharp Seroſity, lodged in the 


Pleura, or higher among the internal Muſcles. | 
Symptoms of a Pleuriſy,—The Symptoms of a true Pleu- 
riſy, is a ſharp and fixed Pain commonly in the Left- 
Side, attended with a violent Fever, and a great Dith- 
culty of Breath; and alſo with a ſhort dry Cough. A 
falſe Pleuriſy is only attended, as already obſerved, with 
the ſame Pain, Difficulty of Breathing, and Cough, but 
without Fever, | | 
Prognoftick. — Both Pleuriſies, either true or ſpurious, 
are very dangerous, and require a ſpeedy Relief; and 
when after the neceſſary Remedies have been adminiſter- 
ed, the Symptoms increaſe inſtead of diminiſhing, o 


even remain the ſame, the Diſeaſe is mortal. 


The Pleurify ſometimes ſucceeds another Fever, occa- 
fioned by a Precipitation of the febrile Matter upon the 


Pleura. When it riſes to an Impoſthume it is called 
Empyema. When it happens in the Mediaſtinum, or 
Diaphragma, it is called Parapbrenitis. . 


Cure. — The great Remedy in the true Pleuriſy is co- 


pious and repeated Bleeding. In Adults, Sidenbam ob- 

ſerves, is ſeldom cured with leſs than the Loſs of forty 

Ounces of Blood. By omitting Phlebotomy the Patient 
is frequently ſuffocated. | 


Etmuller recommends Sudorificks in the Pleurify ;, and 


obſerves, that much more Regard is to be had to the 
Sputum that attends the Cough than the Urine. 


HBaaglivi notes, the Pleurifies are frequently occult; and 
gives this Method of diſcovering them. Make the Pa- 


tient lie on his Right or Left Side, and bid them breathe 


ſtrongly and cough : If he feels any Pain or Heavineſs 
after it, he is certainly pleuritick. The fame Author 
adds, that a hard Pulſe is a certain Attendant of the 


Pleurißß. 


Riverius gives us Inſtances of notable Cures perform- | 


ed herein by Cupping and Scarification. 


Boerbaave preſcribes the following Remedies RE be ap- | 


plied inwardly for the Pleuriſy. Eb ES TIN 
Fomentation.— Take Mallows, Marſh-mallows, and 
Parietary, of each two Handfuls ; red Poppies and Hen- 
bane, of each a Handful; Flowers of Elder, of Camo- 
mile, and of Melilot, of each three Ounces; boil all 
theſe Ingredients in new Milk, for a Fomentation. 
Liniment to anoint the Sides. — Take four Drachms of 
Sugar of Saturn; fix Drachms of Vinegar; and an 
. Ounce of Oil of Roſes extracted by Infuſion ; mixed to- 
_ gether for a Liniment to anoint the Sides. 
Internal Remedies. — A Decoction.— Take Leaves of 
Tuffilage, and of Marſh-mallows, of each two Handfuls ; 


Flowers of red Poppies, and of Althea, of each a Hand- 


ful and an half; Parſely- roots, Sarſaparilla, of each three 
Ounces; four Drachms of Linſeed bruiſed; of Lattuce, 


the Ingredients together in a ſufficient Quantity of Wa- 


ter, that there may be three Pints left, whereof the Pa- 


tient ſhall drink two Ounces every Hour. | 
An Emulſion.— Take the four great cold Seeds, and 
the four ſmall ones, of each three Drachms; two Ounces 


of Seed of white Poppy; mix them all together with 
Bartey-Water, for an Emulſion, with fourteen Ounces | 


thereof ſhall be mixed a Drachm and half of pure Ni- 
tre ; and an Ounce of Syrup of Maiden-Hair : Of which 
Emulſion the Patient may drink a Glaſs every Quarter 
of an Hour. had 2 FE 

For my Part I preſcribe, after Bleeding has had the 
deſired Effect, the following Sudorifick : —Take Waters 
of Walnuts, and of Carduus benedictus, of each half an 
Ounce; half an Ounce of Syrup of Diaſcordium; and 
twelve Grains of volatile Salt of Sal Armoniack, mixed 
together ſor a Doſe. — And for common Drink a De- 
coction of an equal Quantity of dried Betony and the 
ſmalleſt Maiden- hair, half a Pint, warm, to a Doſe, 
and ſweetened with Liſbon Sugar. 92 ut 
For outward Application, a Plaiſter made of Flower 
of Rye, and Vervaine pounded, and incorporated toge- 
ther with Whites of Eggs. JENS 
P&R1PNEUMONY, is an Inflammation of ſome Part 
of the Thorax, properly of the Lungs, attended with 


PHYSICK. 


an acute Fever, and a Difficulty of Breathin 8 


yellow, or white Matter. The flowing of 


above preſcribed. 


tions, are molt liable to it. 


The Peripneumony is diſtinguiſhed into vera, 


and notha, or ſpurious, Wo 925 Irie; 
The true Peripneumony, is a real Inflamms: 
Subſtance of the Lungs, attended with * of the 


Fever and a Cough ; by the former of 
ſtinguiſhed from an Aſthma, and by x 
Puig. MW 
Cauſes of the true Peripneumony. — Its 
Want of Exerciſe, ak 8 7 whey 
Evacuation, or moiſt Air, and the like, or Datura 
Symptoms, — When the Peripneumony ar: 
Phlegmon, the Patient ſpits Le oe, hh 1 
ſipelatous, the Sputum is yellow, and not müch t 
with Red. In this laſt the Breaſt is not ſo mal 
bo but the Fever more violent. JP 
rognoſtick, —The Peripneumony is mor 
though leſs painful than a Pleurify, 8 
People which are ſoon carried off: Its uſual Wa 
going off is by Expectoration of well concocted, — 
tl 5 
or any Hemorrhage, a Diarrhæa, Abſeeſes wn 
Ears or other Parts, are alſo good Prognoſticks 
Cure. —The Medicines preſcribed for the Cure of the 
Peripneumony, are moſtly the ſame that obtain in aſthn.,. 
tick and pleuretick Caſes. 8 
Mr. Boerhaave preſcribes the following Remedies. - 
Decoctions. —Take forty Ounces of a Decoction of 
Barley, two Drachms of Nitre, and four Ounces of 
Oximel; mix them together, of which the Patient ſhall 


which it is d. 
latter from 4 


t is ery. 


drink two Ounces, warm, every Quarter of an Hour 


Or take the Leaves of Parietary, Agrimony, Dent de 


Lion, of each a handful ; the Seeds bruiſed of white 


Poppies, and of Fennel, of each an Ounce, Liquorice, 
an Ounce and a half; to make fifty Ounces of Decoc- 
tion; which muſt be drank in the ſame Manner as that 

Aliments. — Pulſes, farinous Matters, Peaſe, and Sum- 
mer Fri, ipe = | 5 


My Tincture is an excellent Remedy for this Malady. 


Spurious, or Baſtard PERIPNEUMONY, is a Diſeaſe of 


| the Lungs, ariſing from a heavy pituitous Matter gene- 
rated throughout the whole Maſs of the Blood, and dif- 


charged upon the Lungs. „ 
Signs. — The fprrious Peripneumony, is known by the 
Viſcidity, Paleneſs, and Slowneſs of the Blood, Ropineſs 
of the Saliva, Paleneſs, and Want of Scent of the U- 


rine, Swellings and Obſtructions in the minuter Veſſels, 


ſhort Breath, Oppreſſion in the Thorax, &c.—Worn 


out, phlegmatick, cold, phthiſical, catarrhous Conſtitu- 


Symptoms. — It begins with a F eebleneſs, Indolence, 


Wearineſs, Difficulty of Breathing, Oppreſſion of th: 


Breaſt, Feveriſhneſs ; and goes on, without any great Ap- 


pearance of Danger, to Death itſelf; without any Prog: 
noſtick thereof in the Urine, Pulſe, Cc. 
and of Carduus Dominæ, of each an Ounce : Boil all 


Cure.—This Diſeaſe is cured by Blood letting, Clyiters, | 
thin Diet, Diluters, Aſtergents, and Aperients. 

Dr. Boerbaave preſcribes the following Remedies, for 
the ſpurious Peripneumony. | = 
Chſter.— Take three Ounces of Honey; a Drachm of 


Nitre; a Volk of an Egg, and eight Ounces of a De- 


coction of Barley, for a Ghyſter. 1 
A Decotrion.— Take two Ounces of the Roots of Fen- 
nel, four Ounces of Gramen; of Leaves of Farieta}, | 


and of Agrimony, of each a Handful and an half; an 


Ounce of the Seeds of white Poppies, bruiſed ; and an 
Ounce and a half of Liquorice : Boil all theſe Ingre- 


dients together, in ſuch a Quantity of Water, 43 there 


may be two Pints of the Decoction left; two Ounces 
hereof the Patient muſt drink every two Fouts. 
ConsUMPT10N, Tabes, is a Diſeaſe, ariſing from 3 
Defect of Nouriſhment ; or a preternatural Decay ol £1: 
Body, by a gradual Waſte of muſcular Fleſh. 


It is frequently attended with an hectick Fever3 ati 


is divided into ſeveral Kinds, according to the Variety 


Conſumption, 


of its Cauſes; as univerſal, or ſcorbutick 11 5 


where it ariſes from a Cacochymia, or ſcorbutick 
and pulmoniack Conſumption, 
where it ariſes from ſome Cauſe in the Lungs, Prof 
called a Phthifis ; and this laſt is 
England, and that which is known, 


nption of the Lu 
or Conſump f erly 
very common here mn 


| gnels, 
among Foreig 
8 under 


ion d Angleterre 5 of which J have ſpoke at large under 
the Title Phthifis. = | 

A Conſumption may be either accidental, natural, or 
* an accidental Conſumption.— Accidental Con- 
umptions may ariſe, 1. From Ulcers, chalky Stones, or 
polypus's in the Lungs, cauſed by ſomething that ob- 
ſtruets the Circulation in the pulmonary Veſſels, or 
renders the Blood viſcid, as a Suppreſſion of any natural 
Evacuation.— 2. From Intemperance, occaſioning either 
a Cacochymia, or Plethora.— 3. From Peripneumonies, 
pleuriſies, Aſthma's, Coughs, Catarrhs, Diarrhea's, Ve- 
nereal Diſorders, and Exceſs of Venery.— 4. From 
Grief, hard Study, &c. ; | 
Cauſes of natural Conſumptions. — Natural Conſump- 
tions may ariſe from the Thorax, or an evil Conforma- 
tion of the Parts. EU 6 ap: 
Cauſes of an hereditary Conſumption. —An hereditary 
Conſumption may be communicated from the Parents 
without any other viſible Cauſe. DS 
Symptoms, —A Conſumption uſually begins with flying 
Pains and Stitches 3 Pain at the Pit of the Stomach, or 
in the Diaphragm 3 frequent Spitting, Loſs of Appetite, 
2 quick Pulſe, a Sweetneſs or Saltneſs in the Saliva, 
Heats and Fluſhings in the Face and Palms of the Hands 
after Meals, an hectick Fever towards the Evening, 
Heavineſs, Faintneſs, Night-Sweats; and where the 
Lungs are firſt difordered, a Cough, Catarrh, or Aſth- 
ma uſually precede 1t. 2% Et. 
When theſe Symptoms are violent it is confirmed 
and then comes on an Expectoration of purulent or 
bloody Matter, and the Vomica pulmonum ; at length 
the Feet ſwell, the Expectoration ſtops; a Diarrhza 
comes on; then the Facies hippocratica, and Death. 
Gre of an univerſal, or muſcular Conſumption, —The 
Cure of this dangerous Diſeaſe depends principally upon 
Removal into a proper Air; and as there is no ſuch Air 
in England, it is not ſurprizing, that a confirmed Con- 


Cure depends alſo upon a regular nouriſhing Diet: The 
Appetite is to be excited by proper Bitters, and other 
Stomachicks. 2 | 5 
Medicines, and vulnerary Medicines, ſuch as my Tinc- 
ture, which I warrant a Specifick in that Caſe, are uſual- 
ly added, : £ ESA ASIAN 

Moſt commonly, eſpecially here in England, a great 
Quantity of oleaginous Medicines is uſed in theſe Caſes, 
but I am of Dr. Wainwrigbt's Opinion, that the Parti- 
cles of oily Medicines are too groſs and viſcid to enter 
the {mall Orifices of the Lacteals; and think that their 
Operation or Effect being confined to the firſt Paſſages, 
they are not only of no Service in the Cure, but are apt 


of the Lacteals, and Diarrhæas; all which I know to 
be true by Experience. 8 1 
A Coven, tuſſis, is a Diſeaſe affecting the Lungs, 
occaſioned by a ſharp ſerous Humour, vellicating the 
livrous Coat thereof, and urging it to a Diſcharge by 
ſpitting, e. | | N 
When the Humour is ſo ſubtile that the Lungs cannot 
lay hold of it to throw it off, or when the Humour is 
boy that it will not give Way, it is faid to be a dry 


Hippocrates ſays, that Cough ceaſes if the Teſticles ſwell. 
Cure. — A pectoral Syrup, and Decoctions, are Me- 
dicines for a Cough of any Kind whatever; and a few 
Drops of Laudanum may be adminiſtered with Safety, 
do appeaſe the Violence of the Paroxiſms, and prevent 
ſome dangerous Conſequences it could be attended with; 
as the breaking of ſome Blood - Veſſels, and the burſting 
Fabeeedles if there were any in the Capacity of the 
Orax. 87 

The Hicxve, Angultus, is a convulſive Motion of 
the Diaphragm, whereby that Muſcle retiring impe- 
woully downwards, impels the Parts beneath it. 

Cauſes of the Hickup. —The Hickup is occaſioned by 
marp Humors, a too great Plenitude of the Stomach, 
2 Bit of any Thing ſtopped at its upper Orifice ; or, in 

en. | R 


PH FIFCK. 


under the Name of the Engliſh Conſumption, la Con ſump- 


ſumption is always incurable in this Kingdom: That 


In a pulmonary Conſumption, or Phthifis, | balſamick 


to pall the Appetite, occaſion Obſtructions in the Mouth 


Prognoſtic. — Dry Coughs are the moſt dangerous, — 


TS ns 
general, by any Thing capable of irritating the Nerves 
JJC RR 213 26 ERIN; AT 
Note, That the Hictup is a vety dangerous Symptom, 

in a chronical Diſeaſe. Re ads Fhovih 

Cure of the Hickup. —The Remedy for the Hickup, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, is to fetch the Breath very * ; 
or even to ſtop the Breath for ſome Time. A Sneezing 


"Ppening upon a Hickup generally cures it; the Dia- 


h 
phragm ſhook by the violent Expiration, being apt to 
throw off what before irritated it. | | 
Beſides the Maladies of the Lungs heretofore men- 
tioned, there are alſo formed in that Part Polypus's, 
and a Vomica which is a Collection of Pus, ſometimes 
expelled in the Paroxiſm of a violent Cough. Dr. Rob. 
Clarke, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a very 
odd Inſtance of a Patient, who cough'd up, at Times, 
ſeveral hundred Polypus's of the Lungs. They ſeemed 
to have ſome Organization, and were all perfectly alike. 
The Patient faid, though they had no Life, he had fre- 
quently. preſſed a ſlimy Matter out of the Body. Dr. 
Lifter obſerves, that ſuch Polypus's are formed in the 
remoter and deeper Branches of the Aſpera arteria, 
whence they are very difficult to get up. The Patient 
above-mentioned never brought them up till after a con- 
tinued coughing of half a Day and Night. He adds, 
that they are nothing but viſcous Excretions of the ſmall 
Glands, hard baked in thoſe Glands whoſe Form they 
receive. The celebrated M. Buiffere obſerves, they are 
frequently miſtaken for Pieces of the Blood Veſſels, or 
Lungs. NO IDE 1 
As the chief Seat of the Blood is in the Thorax, 


where it receives its laſt Degree of Perfection in the 


Ventricles of the Heart; and the Blood is as it were the 
Focus of ſeveral very dangerous Maladies the human 
Body is afflicted with; or, to ſpeak more properly and 
clearly, from the Diſorders, Intemperies, or Corruption 
of the Maſs of Blood, ariſe the greateſt Part of the Ma- 
ladies we are ſubject to, Pl! treat in this Place of thoſe 
different Maladies, beginning by Fevers of all Kinds. 
A Fzver, febris, is a Diſeaſe or rather Claſs of 


Diſeaſes, proceeding from an exceſſive Efferveſcency of 


the Blood, occaſioned by its being obſtructed in its Cir- 

culation. * I . 
Sydenham defines a Fever, a ſtrenuous Endeavour or 

Effort of Nature to throw off ſome morbifick Matter 


that greatly incommodes the Body. PE 


Quincy defines it an augmented Velocity of the Blood; 
others a Fermentation of the Blood accompanied with a 


quick Pulſe and excefſive Heat. 


But to explain my own Definition; I ſay, that a Fever 
7s an exceſſive Efferveſcency of the Blood, occaſioned by its 
being obſtrutted in its Circulation; the Truth thereof ap- 


pears from the different periodical Changes, or Paroxiſms, | 


a Fever is attended with. 


Pulſe being quicker than uſual ; which Quickneſs does 
not proceed, as ſome imagine, from the Blood being 


then accelerated, but rather from its being obſtructed in : 


its Circulation; which Obſtruction hindering the uſual 
Quantity of Blood from falling into the Ventricles of the 
Heart, and conſequently their dilating themſelves to 


their natural Extent to receive it, and contracting them- 
ſelves as uſual to expel it; render that Dilatation and 


Contraction more frequent; and therefore the Pulſation 


of the Arteries quicker, becauſe as the Volume of the 


Blood which falls at once into the Heart, is not heavy 
enough to preſs on its Fibres, fo as to occaſion a Con- 
traction ſutficient to expel it into the Arteries, there 
happen then ſeveral Dilatations and Contractions for one, 


i. e. ſeveral Dilatations to receive that Quantity of Blood 


neceſſary to occaſion an efficacious Contraction, and ſe- 
veral needleſs Contractions, till that ſufficient Quantity of 
Blood required for an efficacious one, be in the Heart 
tho? at every Contraction, which I call inefficacious, there 
eſcapes always ſome Drops of Blood, but not enough 
to form that copious Ejaculation which fill the Veſſels at 
once, and renders thereby the Interval between each of 
them almoſt imperceptible ; ſince the Veſſel is no ſooner 
empty than it is filled again, which is not the Caſe in a 
Fever, where the Veſſels being never full as they ſhould 
be, every Ejaculation is perceptible. 12 


2 118 The 


1. The firſt Indication we have of a Fever is "IG the 
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Fo The next Thing ſenſible in a Fever is a certain Chill- 
neſs, becauſe as the natural Heat is communicated to the 
Extremities of the Body, by Means of the Circulation, 
that Circulation once obſtructed, that Heat diminiſhes 


every where, as being then deprived of the Supplies it 
received continually from its natural Source. Till the 
vital Spirits crowding to that Part where the Obſtruction 
happens, there enſues a Conflict between them and the 
morbifick Matter, whence an exceſſive Efferveſcency, in 
the Maſs of the Blood, which cauſes that violent Heat, 
which ſucceeds to the Chillneſs ; and which laſts, till the 
Blood has conquer'd the Obſtacle, forced its Way thro', 
and re aſſum'd its former Courſe; then the Paroxiſm 
diminiſhes. And this is my own Sentiment on Fevers in 
general. Tie” 
Cauſes of Fevers, —The Cauſes of Fevers are innumera- 
ble; and the Diſeaſe even often ariſes in the ſoundeſt 
Bodies, where there was no previous morbifick Appara- 
tus; as Cacochymia, Plethora, Sc. but merely from a 
Change of Air, Food, or other Alteration in the Non- 
Naturals. A Fever, Boerhaave obſerves, 1s an inſepera- 
ble Companion of an Inflammation.” . 
Symptoms of Fevers.— The Symptoms are many; every 


Fever ariſing from any internal Cauſe, is attended with a 
quick Pulſe, and unuſual Heat, at different Times, and 
in different Degrees. Where theſe are intenſe, the Fever 


is acute; where remiſs, flow. 3 
The Diſeaſe begins almoſt always with a Senſe of 
Chillneſs; and in its Progreſs is chiefly diſt in guiſhed by 


the Velocity of the Pulſe : So that a too quick Contrac- : 
tion of the Heart, as already obſeryed, furniſhes the pro- 


per Idea of a Fever; and the Health of the Patient is the 


Scope Nature chiefly aims at in the Diſeaſe, Other at- 


tendant Symptoms are uſually a laborious and diſturbed 
Reſpiration, an uniform, high-colour'd Urine ; a Parched- 
neſs and Dryneſs of the Tongue, Mouth, Sc. a Clam- 
mineſs of the Saliva; Thirſt ; Wakefulneſs, and Naulca 
againſt every Thing but thin diluting Liquors, : 


From theſe Symptoms Dr. Morgan lays it down as a 


Principle, that in every Fever there is a general Obſtruc- 


tion, and Diminution of the glandular Secretions ; that 
is, a great Part of the Lympha, or Serum of the Blood, 
which ought to be continually drained off by the Glands, 
is, during the Fever, ſo retained in, and clolely united 
to the Maſs, that it circulates together with it in the Veins 
and Arteries, This he endeavours to prove to be the 
State and Condition of the Blood, in the Production of 
a Fever, by accounting for all the above-mention'd Phæ- 
nomena from it, as the juſt and adequate Effects of ſuch 
a Cauſe. ; ye oe gap na 1 

Cure of the Fevers. — The general Indication in the 


Cure of Fevers, is to raiſe the Obſtructions which hinder 
the eaſy Circulation of the Blood, by evacuating the mor- 


bifick Matter which cauſes thoſe Obſtructions ; or at leaſt 
fixing it in ſuch a Manner, that circulating no longer 
with the Blood, it may be eaſier evacuated, 8 85 

The Cure of Fevers, Boerbaave ſummarily compre- 
hends in correcting the ſharp, irritating febrile Matter, 
diſſolving the Lentor, and mitigating the Symptoms. If 
Nature ſeems to carry the Fever too high, it muſt be mo- 
derated by Abſtinence, thin Diet, drinking of Water, 
bleeding, and cooling Clyſters. If ſhe bring it on too 


ſlowly, it muſt be excited by Cardiacks, Aromaticks, 


Volatiles, Sc. — The Cauſe removed, the Symptoms 
ceaſe of Courſe ; and if they can be bore without much 
Danger of Life, it were beſt not to enter into any parti- 


cular Cure thereof: If they be unſeaſonable, or too ſe- 
vere, they are each to be abated with the proper Re- 


medies. | 
Sydenham recommends an Emetick in the Beginning of 
a Fever; or if it have been then omitted in any other 
Stage thereof; eſpecially where there is a Propenſity to 
Vomiting : For Want of this, a Diarrhea frequently ſuc- 
cecds, which is exceedingly dangerous. After this he 
uſes a Paregorick ; and the following Days, if there be 
no Indication to repeat the Venæſection, nor any Diar- 
rhæa, he preſcribes, every other Day an Enema, till the 
twelfth Day, when Matters coming to a Criſis, he has 
Recourſe to hotter Medicines, in order to promote and 
accelerate it. He adds, that if the Diſeaſe proceed well, 
and the Fermentation be laudable, there is no Occaſion 


_for any Phyſick at all. About the fifteenth Day, if the 


tient ſhould faſt for ſeveral Days running; 


the Violence of the Diſeaſe, 


ſhould take any, they muſt be all liquid, and 


-PHTYSICK. 


Urine be fouftl to ſeparate, and give a Sq: 
the Ee e be abated, a Cathatich is 8 5 ent, and 
leſt the Sediment returning into the Blood x 7 emderd, 
ſion a Relapſe. — Nothing cools the 8 un, oec. 


bates the Fever, ſo much as a Cathartick a 
ſection. ; 

The more acute the Fever, the thinner 
Etmuller, muſt be the Diet. 


t, and * 


* 3 according | 
It is no Matter if the be 


Ways exaſpe. 


the Princ) 
Patron of 1 


teveriſh Perſons die of Hunger: Eating al 
rates the Diſcaſe. Vomitories, he allows 
Place in the Cure of all Fevers; but as a 
hot Regimen, aſſigns Sudorificks the ſecond. Sg: 

Sal Armoniack, or its Sal Volatile, he obſerves * 
univerſal Febrifuge, and rarely fails, which ] "i 3 
Experience to be true, or even Sal Armoniack _ 
All Sugar Things are hurtful. " 

My Method of Proceeding in the Cure © 


| | a f F f 
to preſcribe, 1. A Diet, which I regulate 8 


never allowin 1 
the Uſe of ſolid Aliments; and when I Ne 
of an eaſy 


Digeſtion; ſuch as thin Broth, made of Chickens or 


Veal, if there be no Fear of a Diarrhæa; for others; 

5 | 8 115 N 3 th 
the Body mult always be kept open and cool; 3 
natural Evacuation promoted; ſince, moſt commonly 
the morbifick Matter take that Courſe, and the Pi. 


tient is cured with little or no Phyſick. To ſucces 


therein, I preſcribe, 2. A common Drink, made of 


common Barley, Liquorice, and the Roots of Gramen 
bl 


of which he may drink as much as he pleaſes; and by In- 


tervals a Glaſs of a Liquor made of Water and Jelly of 


Currants beaten together, 3. At Night I order ; 

Water-Gruel, *made very hh and very eps 
which helps towards compoſing the Patient. Thus Fr 
for the Regimen. — As for the Medicines, if there be 
Replction, and Nature declares itſelf that Way, by Nay- 
ſea's, Sc. I preſcribe a gentle Vomitive, to fruſtrate 
thereby the Fever from further Food; and next the Ve. 
næſection, to help the Blood towards unhurthening itfelf 
of the morbifick Matter; and two or three Days afterwudh, 


if I perceive a conſiderable Abatement in the Symptoms, 


Torder a gentle Cathaztick : But if the Symptoms conti- 
nue, I have Recourſe to Sudorificks, and Narcoticks, to 
appeale the too violent Agitation of the Spirits; and to 
evacuate, at the ſame Time, Part of the morbifick Mat- 


ter by Sweat. 


Hippocrates, in all Fevers, preſcribes Wine, neither 
do I entirely interdict the Uſe thereof, but it mult be 
well temperated with Water. Dr. Hancock preſcribes 
353% | | 
Prognoſtick. — So long as the Urine remains crude, that 


it does not give a Sediment, the Patient's Caſe is dubious: 


But when once the Coction commences, and the Urine 
ſeparates, the great Danger is over. Among the Signs 


of Death, ſome Authors are of Opinion, that there s 
none more certain than a frequent blowing of the Nole 


without any Diſcharge of Matter. A ſtrong, equal 

Pulſe, with Deliria, Tremors, T witches of the Tendons, 

and other Symptoms, fatal in the Diſeaſes of the net- 

vous Kind, always preſage well in Fevers. On the con- 
trary, a quick, weak, faltering Pulſe, however favoura- 
ble the other Symptoms may ſeem, infallibly proclam 

Death at the Door, ſays Dr. Morton. 

Note, That it appears by Obſervation, that a frequent 
letting of Blood, renders Perſons more inclinable to 
Fevers. BOOT. | 
Diviſion of Fevers. —Fevers are of various Kinds, 

nominated and diſtinguiſhed from the particular Cauſes 


that produce them; the Time they continue, their Ac- 


ceſſes, and Returns; and their different Smptoms. he 
moſt general, and genuine Diviſion of Fevers, 15 inte 
eſſential and ſymptomatick. GT, 
Eſſential Fever, is that whoſe primary Cauſe is in the 
Blood itſelf ; and which does not ariſe as an Effect, or 
Symptom, from any other Diſeaſe in the Solids, or 0 


Parts. This is what we abſolutely and properly call a 


Fever. 


Symptomatick Fever, is that which ariſes as an Are 


dent or Symptom of ſome other antecedent Diſorder, 


an Inflammation, Phlegmon, Eryli pela's, Impolt _ 


3 


ther 


pox. Pleuriſy, Fr. Whence it is particularly de- 
* * inflammatory, ery/ſipelatous, purulent, varialous 
> leuritick Fever. e ua EDD 
lia! Feoers, are generally diſtinguiſhed into con- 
i and intermitting Others chuſe to divide them 
line liary intermitting, continent, and continued... 
m.. a» val Fever, is that which gives the Patient no 
ſpite or Intermiſſion; but ſticks to him from its firſt 
dane to its final Period. This is ſub-divided into 
urid and not putrid. 1 
Continual Fever, not putrid, is that wherein the Parts 
b the Blood are not ſo diſſolved and broke, as to give 
Occaſion for the principal Parts thereof to be ſecreted, 
- that wherein there is not any Diſcharge of putrid, 
pk Matter into the Blood. Of this there are two 


3 Fever, is that which does not ordinarily hold 


| teyond twenty-four Hours. It is the gentleſt of all 
ei is frequently got by too much Exerciſe, or 
oer external Accidents, It is cured by Reſt alone, 


i. either called a continual Ephemera, or a ſimple Sy- 
ok Fever, is a ſlow durable Fever, which exte- 
| mates and emaciates the Body by inſenſible Degrees. 
It has three Stages: —The firſt, while it conſumes 
the Juices of the Body : —The ſecond, when it exhauſts 
the fleſhy Subſtance of its Humidity : And the third, 
when it lays hold of, and deſtroys the Solids themſelves ; 
in which laſt Stage it is reputed incurable. Its Effect is 
ſomewhat like that of a Flame; firſt conſuming the Oil of 
the Lamp; then the Moiſture of the Wick, and laſtly the 
Wick itſelf, But this Fever is frequently confidered as 
of the jmptomatick or ſecondary Kind, ariſing in Phthiſes, 
Peripneumonies, Sc. ELL ETFS. 4h 
Continual putrid Fever, is that wherein the Texture of 
the Blood is rendered ſo lax, or even diſſolved, that its 


ſecreted, and loſt. | | "4, 
Putrid Fevers, are frequently conſidered as ſecundary 
ones, ariſing from the Diſcharge of putrid, purulent 
Matter from ſome morbid Part, as an Ulcer in the 
Lungs, &c. They are divided into /imple, and compound, 
or remitting. | 1 . 
Simple continual putrid Fever, or a continent Fever, 
continues uniformly from firſt to laſt, without any Fits, 
cr Periods of Exaſperation and Remiſſion of Heat, and 
% ĩ70· oft, | 
Willis divides the putrid Fever into four Stadia or 
Stages. The Beginning, which is attended with a 
Chilneſs, Shivering, Wearineſs, Thirſt, Wakefulneſs, 


Day, The laſt Stage 1s the Declenſion, which ends 
flther in Recovery or Death. | | = 

Theſe Fevers are ſubdivided into burning and flow. 
 4rdent, or burning Fevers, is a very acute Fever, at- 
ended with a vehement Heat, intolerable Thirſt, a dry 
ugh, Delirium, and other violent Symptoms. 

P rognoſtick, It frequently kills on the third or fourth 
, rarely exceeds the ſeventh. It often goes off in an 
morrhage, on the third or fourth Day; which, if it 
"Ve too ſparing is mortal. Sometimes it goes off by 


Gols, Vo ting, Sc. and ſometimes ends in a Perip- 
mon, . 22 


To the Claſs of burning Fevers are reducible, the Li- 
feria, Aſſodes, Elodes, &c. | 
Ile Liperia is a burning Fever wherein the Heat is 


<7 intenſe within-ſide, and at the ſame Time the exter- 
Parts cold. | 


The Afodes is a burning Fever, attended with great 
ietudes, Nauſeas, Vomiting, c. 


The Helades, is a Fever wherein the Patient - ſweats 
KMinually, 5 


felt in the ſame Part at the ſame Time: 


inds, the diary and Hnochus; to which ſome add the 


either ſtated and periodical, or ir 
and keeping a- bed: — If it remains for ſeveral Days, it 


Parts or Principles ſeparating, ſome of the principal are 


properly ſo called, by the Greeks Luo &, is that which 


; Pain in the Head and Loins, Nauſea and Vomiting, 
The Increaſe, wherein the former Symptoms are heighten- 
$ ed, with the Addition of Deliria, convulſive Motions, 
e Foulneſs of the Mouth, high turbid Urine, without any 
J hudable Sediment or Hypoſthaſis. The State, which 
5 contains the Criſis, which in this Diſeaſe is much what 
[- e Paroxiſm is in Intermitters: For as that returns at 
1- certain Hours, ſo do the critical Motions in continued 
a Fevers happen on the fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh 
m 
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The Hyucopa! Fever, is that attended with frequent 
Sw oningz. Sie ce ee 
The Epialos, is that wherein both Heat and Cold are 
- Slow. Fevers, are gentle, but durable ones, which 
conſume the Patient by Degrees. They uſually ariſe 
from Diſorders in the Lympha or Pituita; whence H- 
vius calls them mphatict Feuers. | 
The principal of theſe are the Catarrhal, attended with 
a Catarrh, Cough, Hoarſeneſs, c. And the ſcorbutick 
Fevers, into which acute Fevers, and ſometimes Inber- 
mitters degenerate. To this Claſs are alſo reducible, 
- Colliquative Fevers, wherein the whole Body is con- 
ſumed and emaciated in no long Time; the ſolid Parts, 
with the Fat, Sc. melted down, and carried off by a 
Diarrhea, Sweat, Urine, Ce. DW, 4 
Remitting Fever, called alſo a continual Fever, and a 
compound continual Fever, is that which continues ſome. 
Time without we gradual Increaſe of Heat; yet is 
liable to alternate Fits of Remiſſion and Aggravation 
regular. 13 1 
Of this there are divers Kinds, denominated from 
the Periods of returning; as the remitting, continual 
Quotidian, continual 'Tertian, continua! Quartan, &c. 


which are only a continued Fever, whoſe Acceſſes or 


ſeverer Fits return every Day, or every 
every third Day, or every fourth Day. | 
Some enumerate divers other more complicated con- 
tinual Fevers, as the double or triple Quotidian, which 
has two or three Paroxiſms every Day: Double or triple 
Tertian, or Quartan, which has two or three every third 
or fourth Day: The Semi-tertian,” which conſiſts of a 


other Day, or 


continual and two intermitting Fevers of different Kinds, 


viz. a Quotidian and Tertian, The Patient, beſides a 
continual Fever, having an extraordinary Fit every Day, 


and every other Day tw, _ 


Others divide the remitting , or compound continual 


Fever, into ſimple and ſpurious. 


The imple Remitter, returns regularly, and is only 


diſtinguiſhed from an Intermitter, in that the feveriſh 


Heat in the Intervals of this latter is never quite extin- 


guiſhed; and that the Paroxiſms do not begin with fo 


SS W . | | 
The ſpurious Remiiter, is attended with grievous Symp- 
toms in the nervous Kind, reſembling thoſe of the Rheu- 
matiſm, Colick, Pleuriſy, and other inflammatory, and 
ſpaſmodick Diſeaſes ; beſides immoderate Excretions , 
Vomitings, Diarrhea's,.&c. whence its Returns are un- 
certain and variable, 5 e 
The /imple wy, if ever kills: The /purions frequent- 
ly. Sometimes it degenerates into a malignant Euoy@y. 
Cure of theſe Fevers. The firſt is cured i the 
Quinquina, or Cortex Peru, almoſt as infallibly as an 
Intermitter; the febrile Ferment being much the fame 
in both: And the ſame Remedy is found almoſt a ſure, 
though not ſo ſpeedy a Remedy of the fpurious, if pro- 
perly applied. To Bn ESI „ 
Intermitting Fever, is that which ceaſes and returns 
again alternately, at ſtated Periods, called alſo an Hgue. 
In this Kind, Cold and Heat, Shivering and Sweat, 


much Chilneſs and Horror, and goes off in profuſe | 


| ſucceed each other. 


Symptoms of an intermitting Fever. The Paroxiſms 
are attended with Sickneſs, Nauſea's, Vomitings, Head 
ach, Pain in the Back and Loins, Sc. The Paroxiſms 
are acute, but the Diſeaſe uſually more or leſs chronical. 
Prognoſtict. No body was ever killed of an inter- 


mitting Fever, except in the firſt Stage of the Paroxiſm, 


during the Shivering, cauſed by the Oppreſſion of the 
Spirits. When the Diſeaſe becomes of a very old Stand- 
ing, it ſometimes degenerates into other fatal ones.” 
Cure of the Intermitting Fever. As to the Cure, it 
is found by abundant Obſervations, that neither Bleed- 
ing nor Emeticks, nor Catharticks, nor any other Re- 
medy adminiſtered during the Fit, avail any Thing. 
A juſt Doſe of Vinum Benedictum, three Hours before 
the Paroxiſm, Morton aſſures us, has often cured: it: 
Antimonium Diaphoreticum, a little before the Paroxiſm, 
has the like Effect: And Salt of Wormwood, is com- 
mended on the ſame Occaſion. Dolæus mentions Lapis 
Lazuli, taken in Spirit of Wine before the Fit, as ad- 
mirable, | ; . 
And 
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And ſevetal Bitters, as Carduus Benedictus, Gentian Laſtly, there are ſome extraordinary 8 
Root, Camomile Flowers, Pulvis Febrifugus, c. were not reducible to any of the formention'd Claſſes 
much valued before the Invention of the Cortex Peruv. lignant, eruptive, and peſtilential Fevers. 
but that Bark has almoſt thrown them all out of Uſe; Malignant Fevers, are thoſe wherein the uſual 


ecies of . 
pecies of Fever, 
3 4$ Ma. 


K ow a — * ¾— 
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being by the general Conſent of Phyſicians allowed a Symptoms do not appear (Nature being o | 

Specifick for intermitting Fevers, in all Seaſons, Ages, the Malignity of the febrile Matter) 44. Vans ws 

and Conſtitutions. | Symptoms ariſe ; as a Pain about the Stomach 1 6 ; 
Tatermitting Fevers are of divers Kinds, as the cordia; a livid Complexion, with the F . 


. . = ace much . 
Quotidian Fever, where the Paroxiſm returns every gured, &c. ſometimes Effloreſcences on the Skin 6 
5 . 


Day. Double Quotidian, which returns twice in twenty- Some Authors, from microſcopical Obſervation 
four Hours. Tu | firm, that in all malignant Fevers the Blood js ſo co 
Tertian Fever, which only returns every other Day; ed, that Swarms of little Worms are generated N 
which again is either legitimate or ſpurious. The legiti- which occaſion moſt of the Symptoms. eren, 
mate Tertian only holds twelve Hours, and is followed Cure of malignant Fevers. — In all malignant per 
by an abſolute Intermiſſion. The ſpurious Tertian ex- the Blood is too fluid. Blood. letting has here no P. i 
ceeds twelve Hours, and ſometimes holds eighteen or Vomitories do well at firſt, afterwards Sudorificks +; 
twenty. | OY | Alexipharmicks. Bliſters are commended in the P. and 
Double Tertian, is that which returns twice every other of the Diſeaſe. _ 155 8 rocels 
Day. The Name double Tertian is alſo uſed where the Eruptive Fevers are thoſe, which, beſide 
Fever returns every Day, like a Quotidian, only at dif- toms common to other Fevers, have the; 
ferent Times of the Day; the third Fit anſwering to the tended with cutaneous Eruptions. Such are thops of t 
Time of the firſt, the fourth to that of the ſecond, c. Small Pox, Meazles, the Petechial, the Purple or & 4 
. Quartan Fever, is that which only returns every third Fever, and the miliary Fever. e 
Day, leaving two Days Intermiſſion between every two ꝙmptoms.— The other Symptoms are a grieygy 0 
35 | e Preſſion of the Breaſt, laborious ſhort Breath ; 
Double Quartan, is that which has two Fits every Waking, Spaſms, ſore Throat, Cough, Ge. 
fourth Day. The fame is alſo given to the Fever, Prognoſtick.— All theſe Kinds of Fevers are ye 
which returns every two Days ſucceſſively, only leaving gerous; and are always cured by Antidotes and $ 
one Day's Intermiſſion. | | 2711: © TERS; | „ | 
Triple quartan Fever, is that which has three Fits every Peſtilential Fevers, are acute, contagious, and mortal 
fourth Day; or that which returns every Day like a Diſeaſes. — Some will have the Fever to be the Diſeaſe 
Quotidian, only at different Seaſons of the Day; the or Plague itſelf; others only account it a Symptom of the 
fourth Fit anſwering to the Time of the firſt, the fifth Plague | | 
to the ſecond, &, ff © Hetechial Fever, is a malignant Fever, wherein, beſid: 
Cauſes of Intermiſſion. All theſe various Kinds of In- the other Symptoms on the fourth, or more frequently 
termiſſions, proceed from the greater or leſſer Number the ſeventh Day, Petechiz, or red Spots, like Fes. bite; 
of Obſtructions the Blood meets with in its Courſe ; and appear chiefly on the Breaſt, Shoulder, and Abdomen. 
the more or leſs Time it takes in conquering them. The The Spots, afterwards, turn paler, then yellow, and | 
more diſtant the Obſtruction is from the Heart, and the diſappear. When they grow livid, or black, they 
neareſt the Extremities, the longer the ſhivering of the uſually prove fatal. The petechial Fever is alſo called 
Paroxiſm, or rather the cold Fit of the Fever laſts; for Febris Lenticularis, and Pulicariss, |} 
as that great Interval takes in a large Quantity of Blood The Plague, Peſtilence, Peſtis, is a very acute, ma- 
before it makes any Efforts to force its Way further; all lignant, and contagious Diſeaſe ; uſually proving mortal, 
the Parts without that Obſtruction, being thereby de- The Plague is commonly defined by a malignant Fe- 
prived of a neceſſary Supply of the vital Spirits, in which ver; but Dzemerbroeck thinks the two ought to be diſtin- 
conſiſts the native Warmth, muſt be ſuſceptible of a guiſhed; the Fever not being the Eſſence, but only a 
kind of deadly Chilneſs; but when that Interval is once Symptom, or Effect of the Plague. | 
ſo full as to be impoſſible for it to contain any more The Plague is reckon'd by Dr. Lifter, and many | 
Blood, without either lacerating the Veſſels, or a Rare- others, as an exotick Diſeaſe, never bred or propagated } 
faction of the Matter which cauſes the Obſtruction, then in England, but always imported from abroad, and parti- | 
_ enſues a vehement Efferveſcency of the Blood, to con- cularly from the Levant, the Coaſts of Aa the leſſer, | 
quer the Obſtacle which obſtructs its Paſſage, and which Egypt, &c. where it is familiar, Sydenham obſerve, 
cauſes that exceſſive Heat, ſucceeding the cold Fit; and that it rarely infeſts Eugland oftener than once in fory | 
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which laſts till the Obſtacle be entirely conquered, The Tears. | 
ſame Paroxiſm returns ſooner or later, according as the Cauſes of the Plague. —The Origin and Cauſe of the 
viſcous Matter which formed the firſt Obſtruction, and Plague has been a celebrated Subject of Controverly 
which is carried along with the Blood, is in a greater or among Phyſicians. The Diſorder is generally ſuppoſed | 
leſſer Abundance, and more or leſs apt to form new to be communicated by the Air; but how, and in whit | 
Obſtructions; for if it be in a great Quantity, by its Manner the Afr becomes thus deadly, is the Queſtion— 
_ circulating along with the Blood, it retards its March, Some will have Inſects the Cauſe of Plagues, as of Blights; } 
and thereby find Means to gather itſelf again, and that which being brought in Swarms from other Parts, by 
very ſoon (ſince it meets with little or no Oppoſition the Winds are taken into the Lungs by Reſpiration, m- 
from the Blood) and to form new Obſtructions ; but if ed with the Blood and Juices, and attack and corrode the 
on the contrary, the morbifick Matter be not in a great Viſcera. 5 2 
Quantity, the vehement Impetuoſity wherewith the Mr. Boyle attributes Plagues principally to the Effluua, 
Blood flows in conquering the Obſtruction, ſo well la- or Exhalations breathed into the Atmoſphere from noxious 
cerates and ſhatters its Texture, that it is long before it Minerals. . | | _ 
can reunite again into a Maſs to form a new Obflruc- To ſupport this Sentiment, it is ſaid, that the Air, in 
tion; hence a greater Interval between the Paroxiſins. Effect, is depraved in far more Places than improves | 
If the Obſtructions be formed near the Heart, as the by being impregnated by ſubterraneous Expiratols. 
Blood ſally from it with much Impetuoſity, being then That among Minerals known to us, there are moe 
_ impregnated with a great Abundance of vital Spirits (Part noxious than wholeſome ; and the Power of the — 
thercot are diſſipated in a long Circulation) by its meet- to do Miſchief, is more efficacious than of the latter to do 
ing with the Obſtruction, there enſues an immediate good; as we gueſs by the ſmall Benefit Men 1 — 
Efferveſcency to conquer it, which laſts more or leſs, Point of Health by the Effluvia of any Mineral or Ty 
according as the Obſtruction is ſtronger or weaker; and known Foſſil, in Compariſon of the great and ſu l 
as that Efferveſcence happening then in a Blood full of Damage often done by the Expirations of Orpimens 
Spirits, cauſes a violent Agitation among them, it is Sandarach, and white Arſenick. ; 4 
long before the Blood can recover its former Temperies, They ſay further, that amongſt the various Sor * 
and may not have recovered it before it meets with new Particles wherewith the Atmoſphere is replete, * 
Obſtructions which cauſe new Fermentations; hence a may be fo ſmall and ſolid, or ſo conveniently ſha + 
continual Fever. 1 1 1 to enter many of the numerous Orifces of the oe 
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| he Skin, or at other Pores thereof, That 
Glandules - heither Paper, nor Bladder, be pervious to 
— K Parts of the Air z yet may either of them be 
= enetrated by other Corpuſcles of the Atmoſphere, 
1 Mr. Beyle has prepared a dry Body, which being 
zacloſed in either, would, without wetting or diſcolour- 
n or any Way ſenſibly altering them, paſs in a Trice 
0 oh the Pores thereof, in ſuch Plenty, as to exert a 
nil Operation on Bodies, placed at ſome Diſtance 
be ond them. 


This they pretend is confirmed from the ſudden Check 


Imoſt every Summer given to the Plague at Grand Cairo: 
far fince morbifick Cauſes operate more effectually than 


vrative ones, it ſeems more than probable, that Exha- 
c 


ending from under Ground, may produce pe- 
8581 Ne and the Plague itſelf; fircs the Corpuſ: 
1 which impregnate the Egyptian Air upon the Swel- 
Loa of the Nile, put a | rw, Stop, not only to the 
Contagion, but to the Malignity of the Plague, aſſiſted 
by the Summer's Heat, which is there exceſſive. 

1:is poſſible there may be noxious Minerals in a Coun- 
continue they, that are not often able to produce 


wlences; they may be in Strata, or Beds, fo deep, 
We a ſmall Earthquake ſhall not affect them, tho? 


1 more violent Shock may. 5 

And hence they account for the Plague raging in ſome 
Part of Africa, once in thirty, or once in a hundred 
Years; ſince there may be periodical Paroxiſms, or grand 
ind vehement Commotions in the ſubterraneal Parts, 
tough not yet obſerved in them. EI 

They think, that it is probable that peculiar Kinds of 
venemous Exhalations, may ſometimes be emitted, eſpe- 


cally after Earthquakes, and thus occaſion mortal Diſ- 


eaſes in Animals of one Kind, and not of another; and 
in this, or that Place, and not elſewhere. 3 
Hrnelius gives us an Account of a Plague, or Mur- 
rain, in 1514, Which invaded none but Cats.—Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus mentions a Plague, which attacked none 
but Maids : And that which raged in the Time of Gen- 
ln, killed ſcarce any Women, and very few but luſty 
Men. Boterns mentions another Plague, which aſſault- 
ed none but the younger Sort; and we have Inſtances of 
the fame Kind of a later Standing. Cardan ſpeaks of a 
Plague at Baſil, with which the Swizzers, and not the 
Frnch, Germans, or Italians were infected. And John 


| Utmbovius takes Notice of a cruel Plague at Copenhagen, 


which; though it raged among the Danes, ſpared the Ger- 


nuns, Dutch, and Engliſh, who went with all Freedom, 
| and without the leaſt Danger to the Houſes of the In- 
ee; © | | 


Theſe different and extraordinary Phenomena of the 
Plague, would eaſily perfuade me, that the Seed of that 
mortal Difeaſe, is in the Blood infected therewith, as is 
that of the Scurvy, Small-Pox, and other epidemical 
Difeaſes, in other Climates. That the fermentative 
Power of that Seed or Focus, receiving a greater In- 
creaſe at one Time than at another, either from an ex- 
ceſive concenter d Heat, or from a too great Rarefac- 
fon of the Air, there ariſe hence a vehement Fermenta- 
ton of the whole Maſs of the Blood, as to render all the 
Humours it conſiſts of ſo exceſſively aduſt; that inſtead 
af reviving, and feeding the Parts they paſs through in 
the Circulation, which then is extremely ſlow, they on 
te tohtrary lacerate and deſtroy their minuteſt Veſſels; 
Whence enſues an Extravaſation of that Matter, eſpe- 
caly on the noble Parts; which being then entirely di- 
deltec of Spitits, ſoon grows putrid, and thereby infects 
vt only the Part it touches immediately, but likewiſe 
Ul the adjacent ones; whence thoſe putrid Exhalafions, 
wich mixing with the Air the Patient breathes, infects, 

ration, all the ambient Atmoſphere, and render 
treby the Diſeaſe contagious. © «©, 
, MMptoms of the Plagite —The Plague, according to 

"am; uſually begins with a Chillneſs and Shivermg, 

e the Acceſs of an intermitting Fever; then comes 

1Naufea, with vehement Vomitings, an intenſe Pain 

it the Region of the Heart, as if pinched in a Preſs 
al burning Fever, which continually preys on the Pa. 
dat, till eicher Death, or the Eruption of ſome Bubo, 
"0s, or other Tumour, in the Inguina or Axille; of 
nd the Ears, relieve him, and diſcharge the Matter 
iſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, it attacks without 
Vor. II. | 3 


any Fever; Purple Spots appearing all at once, the 
certain Signs of eſe Bea But thi rately happehs, 
except at the Beginning of ſome terrible Plague, It has 
alſo been known ro make its firft Appearance in Tu- 
mours, without any Fever, or other violent Symptom. 
Heavineſs, Pain in the Stomach; Head and Back, 
Cardialgy, broken Sleep, Anxiety, Alteration in the 
Look, Vifficulty of Breathing, Hiccough, Syncope; De- 
lirium, convulfive Twitchings, Diarrhæa; Eyes ſunk or 
inflamed, Tongue black and dry, vehement Drought; 
fœtid Breath, Carbuncles, livid Spots, purple; green, 
Sc. are alſo Symptoms uſually attending this Difeaſs. 
Prognoſeicks of the Plague. — A great deal of the 
Prognoſtick depends on the Circumſtances of the Tu- 
mours, or Plague-Sores : As they appear, and increafe, 
the Fever abates; and as they fink, or diminiſh, renews 
again, When they happen about the Time of the 
Criſis, and fuppurate kindly, they are good Prognofticks 
% 
In acute Diſeaſes, ſays Hippocrates, Prognoſticks are 
ever fallacious. However, in the terrible Plague at 
Nimeguen, Diemerbroeck, who attended the Sick thro? 
the whole Progreſs thereof, relates, that thoſe taken ill 
about New and Full Moon, rarely eſcaped; that Faint- 
ings, Swoonings, and Palpitations of the Heart, were 
uſually deadly Signs; an intermitting Pulſe always mor- 
tal; Drowſineſs, Sneezings, tremulous Motions, doating, 
fore Throat, Fc. were ill Omens: Plevutiſies; always 
mortal ; Coſtiveneſs a good Sign ; a Diarrhza almoſt 
conſtantly fatal; bloody Stools, or Urines, always pre- 
ſaged ill. | VVV 
Cure of the Plague. — As to the Cure, Phyſicians are 
much divided. It is generally attempted by Alexiphar- 
micks and Cardiacks, with the Afiſtance either of Sudo- 
rificks, or Phlebotomy, or both. Many eminent Phyſi- 
cians, both antient and modern, highly commend Blood- 
letting; Sydenham particularly ſays, that if uſed copiouſly; 
and in Time, it never yet did harm, but that Stidori- 
ficks often prove pernicious : Diemerbroeck; on the con- 
trary, with other very experienced Writers; protefts a- 
gainſt Phlebotomy as very dangerous, and often deadly: 
their chief Hope they built on Diaphoreticks and Sudori- 


flicks, as the only Means to evacuate the morbifick Mat: 


ter. Emeticks and Purgatives are expreſſy forbid : And 
yet Dr. Sayer uſed the former with good Succeſs in the 


1640. 


Beginning of the Diſeaſe in the Plague at London, Anno 


The Juice of Lemons is commended as of ſingular 
Efficacy in the Plague, and peſtilential Fevers. Pio relates 
that it is the principal Remedy of the Indians, and pro- 
teſts he never knew any Thing come up to it. Dr. Har- 


ris obſerves, that the ſame is what the T; irks have 7 6 
pally Recourſe to. Camphire is alſo much ex 


olled; 
this, Etmuller aſſures us, was the Baſis of Heinſius's anti- 
peſtilential Oil, who had a Statue erected to him when 
dead, in the City of Verona, for the Service he had done 
hereby. It was prepared of equal Quantity of Camphire, 
Citron Bark, and Amber. Viperine Salt, and Rob of 
Elder-Berries, are alſo commen del. 
For Preſervatives againſt the Plague, they are uſually 
ſummed up in that popular Diſtich. Hs 
Het tria labificam tollunt adverbia Peſteni, 
Mox, longe, tarde; cede, recede, redi. 

3 

Ipropoſe my Tincture as an excellent Preſerbative againſt 
the Plague. Cauteries, and eſpecially Iſſues, and Setons in | 
the Inguina, are found of great Service in preſerving from 
Infection. A Piece of Myrrh held in the Month in con- 
tagious Places, is alſo commended. But . Diemerbroeck 
aſſures, that there is nothing better in this Intention than 
ſmoaking Tobacco; but he adds, that it was only ſo to 
ſuch as had not made the Practice familiar to them. The 
other Preſervatives uſed by that Author, were the Rad-. 
Heleni, Cardamums, white Wine Vinegar, and Chear- 
fulnefs ; and when he found his Spirits low, as if the 
Difcaſes were taking Poſſeſſion, a Cup of generous Wine, 
ſotnetitnes even to a Degree of Ebriety. . 


& 
9 . 


Seorbutus or Scorbutui the Scurvy, is a Diſeaſe very 
frequent in the northern Countries; 1 in fenny, 
wet, humid Places, expoſed to the North, G ce. 

Cauſes of the Scurvy.— Charleton obſerves, that it ariſes 


chiefly from ſharp, faling Particles, taken in by Inſpira- 
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tion, from ſalt and corrupted Meats eaten, from bad 
Waters drank, from Naſtineſs, deep Chagrins, c. 
which Sentiment is confirmed by a daily Experience, 
ſince Sailors, when at Sea, who breathe continually a 
ſalt Air, eat ſalt and corrupted Meats, drink bad Wa- 
ters, and do not keep themſelves, then, extremely clean, 
are more ſubject to it than others. ; | 
Dr. Quincy will have the Scurvy to conſiſt in ſuch a 
Conftitution, wherein the Blood is unequally fluid : And 
hence he obſerves, it is beſt remedied by Stimuli, Exer- 
Ciſe, and ſuch Means as promote Sanguification. 
' Symptoms of the Scurvy. — The Scurvy is accompanied 
with a great Variety of Symptoms, attacking the ſeveral 
Parts of the Body all at once: Hence Willis ſays, it is 
not any particular Diſeaſe, but a Legion of Diſeaſes. — 
The moſt uſual Symptoms are Bleeding, Coughing, Vo- 
miting, Difficulty of Breathing, Looſeneſs, a Relaxation 
of the Parts, Sweating, a fœtid Smell of the Gums, a 
falling of the Teeth, ſtinking Breath, reddiſh or yel- 
low livid Spots, Pains of the Arms and Legs, Weari- 
neſs, Faintings, Lazineſs, Head-ach, Sc. AN 
Some diſtinguiſh the Scurvy into hot and cold ; but 
there is but little Foundation for ſuch a Diſtinction, as 
the Cauſe is the ſame in all. V 
M. Poupart, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
gives us a very accurate Hiſtory of a particular Kind of 
Scurvy, very frequent in Paris, in the Year 1699. The 


Symptoms and Conſequences of this new Scurvy, were 


very extraordinary; and ſoon determined M. Poupart to 


_ conclude it ſomewhat of that cruel Plague wherewith 
the Athenians were ſo long and ſo dreadfully haraſſed ; 


yet was it a true Scurvy, and the Perſons attacked with it 

had all the uſual ſcorbutick Symptoms. g 
Prognoſtickł of the Scurvy. A confirmed Scurvy is al- 

ways very dangerous; eſpecially when the Perſon at- 
flicted therewith, indulges that Inaction, or Indolency 


inſeparable from it, and neglects keeping himſelf very 


Clean. 6 


Cure of the Scurvy. — The Cure is very difficult ; and 
when the Diſeaſe is rooted next to impoſſible. It ſome- 


times goes off in a Flux by Stool, ſometimes by the He- 
morrhoides, and ſometimes by Urine ; but more often 
degenerates into a Dropſy, Atrophy, Apoplexy, Epi- 
lepſy, or Convulſions. = 8 


A very exact Diet is held of more Effect than the 
beſt Medicines; without this it becomes incurable. 
Bleeding does not avail; ſtrong Purgatives are hurtful: 


So is Sugar and all ſugar'd Things. Mercurius Dulcis 
uſed internally, ſo as not to ſalivate, but only raiſe a 
Syweating, is found excellent. Dolæus undertakes to cure 
any Scorbutus in twelve Days Time, by the Uſe of this 
alone; only the Patient to drink nothing at all Times 
but a proper Decoction, and to abſtain from Acids and 
Hog's Fleſh. Charleton recommends a continued Uſe 
of Milk, particularly Milk Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, 
Decoctions of China, Broths, and other Anti-Acids and 
Analepticks. — Etmuller makes the Baſis of the Cure of 
the Scorbutus, and hypochondriacal Diſeaſe, the ſame, 


viz, copious Vomiting ; ſtrong Catharticks, he obſerves, 


are prejudicial; but gentle ones good ; for the Body is 
to be ſtill kept open. He adds, that Vinegar is hurtful, 
and yet the acid Juices of Fruits and Vegetables whole- 
ſome. Accordingly the Uſe of Lemon-Juice is much 
recommended by Liſter. 
while the Stomach is yet able to digeſt, are excellent; fo 
are Martials.— Etmuller, inſtead of Mercurials, recom- 
mends Antimonials, 5 5 
Thus much in the general. For the particular Symp- 
toms, particular Medicines adapted thereto are to be 
uſed; only mixing Antiſcorbuticks with them all. | 
The chief ſimple Antiſcorbuticks are, Horſe-Raddiſn, 
Sorrel, Butter-Bur, Scorzonera, Sow-Thiſtle, Zedoary, 
Polypody, Elecampane, Guaiacum, Saſſafras, Muſtard- 
Seed, (which is the beſt of all) Naſturtium Aquaticum, 
Trifolium Paludoſum, Oranges, Lemons, Juniper-Ber- 
ries, Cream of Tartar, Tartarum Vitriolatum, &c. 
Boerhaaave preſcribes the following Remedies for the 
Scurvy. | | | | 
Yomitives— Take Tartarum Vitriolatum, Cream of 
Tartar, and Sal Polychreſte, of each half a Drachm ; 
mix them together for a Powder, which ſhall be taken 
in a Pint of Whey, in the Morning; the Patient drink- 
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miracles en votre vie, telles, fi grandes, & fi apertys 


Milk, and all milky Things, 


ing afterwards twelve Ounces of Whey. . 
Aitenuant and digeſtive Remedies.— A Drach 
Tincture of Salt of Tartar of Jan Helmont, N the 
two Ounces of Wine. de wit 
A Drachm of the Tincture of Mars of Inde 
with an Ounce of Wine. we o Falera 
The Salts of the Vegetables of Tachenius. w. 
Ounces of Wine. N tree 
Two Drachms of Elixir Proprietatis with Vin 
The Evil, or King's-Evil, is a Diſeaſe called in M 
dicine, Strumæ and Scrophulæ, conſiſting in ſcirrh x 
Tumours, ariſing moſt commonly about the Neck * 
ſome alſo on the other glandulous Parts, as the B. 5 
Arm pits, Groin, Cc. * 
Cauſes of the King's-Evil. —The Cauſe of the Kiny 
Evil is a thick and viſcous Lympha, extravaſated in i 


ear, Ec. 


Subſtance of the Glands, and renders them imbecil tg. 


wards the Secretion of the Serum. 

Cure of the King's Evil. — The Kings of Enel, 
France A of a long Time red. to Mey ng 
of curing the King's Evil by Touching. The Right 4 
Faculty, it is ſaid by ſome, was originally inherent 1 
the Kings of Fance; and thoſe of England only chined 
it, as an Appendage, or appurtenant to that Crown 
which they laid a Claim. But ſome Engliſh Writers 
the Thing on a different Footing, and will have it to 
have been practiſed by their Kings, as early as Eduard 
the Confeſſor ; which Opinion the ingenious Mr. Bede 
has abundantly overthrown, | 
Raoul de Pruelles addreſſing his Tranſlation of &. . 
guſtin de civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, iy ex. 
preſly, Vos devanciers, & vous aves telle vertu & Puiſſance 
que vous et donne & attribuee de Dieu, que vous faites 


vous gariſſes d'une tres horrible maladie, que ſapelle 15 


to 


Eſcrouelles (i. e. the King's Evil) de la quelle aul aur 


prince terrien ne peut garir hors vous. | 
Steven de Conti, a Religious of Corbie, who lived in 
the Year 1400, and wrote a Hiſtory of France, ftil 
preſerved in M SS. in the Library of St. Germain dis 
Prez, deſcribes the Practice of touching for the Evil, 
After the King had heard Maſs, a Veſſel of Water was 
brought him, and his Majeſty having put up his Prayers 
before the Altar, touched the diſeaſed Part with his 

Hand, and waſhed it with the Water. 
Matthew Paris will have St. Louis the firſt who prac- 
tiſed it: Others contend, that King Robert was the firſt 
who was gifted this Way. It is certain we find no 


Mention of any ſuch Prerogative before the Kings of 


the 11th Century, when that Prince reigned, F. Danie! 
hiſt. de France, Tom. I. pag. 1032. | 
Polydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the ſame Virtue 
in the Kings of England, but to little Purpoſe. Fay. 
hiſt. de Navarre 1062. Sn RE Ca 
The Continuer of Monſtrelet obſerves, that Charles VII. 
touched ſeveral ſick Perſons at Rome and cured them, 
dont ceux des italies, ſays he, voyant ce myſtere ne furt 
onques fi Emerveillex. 35 5 | 
The fame Virtue, we know not on what Grounds 
is commonly attributed to a ſeventh Son, born without 
any Daughter between: As alſo to the Chiefs of certain 
particular Families, particularly the eldeſt Perſon of the 
Houſe of Aumont in Burgundy, baton 
The King's Evil is a contagious Malady, and is pro 
pagated from Father to Son, and from Generation i 
Generation; therefore it is conſidered in France % 3 
diriment Impediment to Matrimony ; ſo that a Marriage 
contracted, where either of the contracting Parties 
attacked with that Diſtemper, is declared null by the Laws 
of that Realm; but it is not minded in England, where 


have ſeen People eaten with it, having communicate 


it to one another, and to their Children likewiſe, : 
France it is even a kind of Shame to bear the leaſt Mar 
of that Diſeaſe ; but here thoſe afflicted with it ſpeak as 
freely of it as the Portugueſe do of their Iſſues. 


The King's Evil is a Diſeaſe very rebellious to, al | 


Sorts of Remedies, eſpecially when rooted in, and K 1 
but very ſeldom that Patients are thoroughly 1 
though I have cured two Women in London _—_ 
yet living Witneſſes thereof, though one of them 

a Complication of Diſeaſes. e EIT Wot, 


ſet 
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* rarely, it ſeizes the Lungs, and cauſes a continual dry 
Cough: It alſo imitates the Cholick and iliack Paſſion, 
I and ſometimes the Stone, Jaundice, Sc. In the Inteſtines 
n, it produces a Diarrhæa; in the Stomach Nauſea's. 
of Sometimes it ſeizes the external Parts, and particularly 
the Back, which it renders chilly and painful ; and the 
& Legs and Thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to reſemble the 
ut Dropſy: Seizing the Teeth it reſembles the Scurvy (in- 
in deed Etmuller makes the Scurvy itſelf to be a great De- 
the gree of this Diſeaſe). Laſtly, which is the moſt unhappy 
Circumſtance of all, the Patient is more affected in Mind 
pro- than in Body. . f * | 
| 10 Pragnoſtick.— The Hypochondriack is a very com- 
1s 2 mon and obſtinate Diſeaſe ; and as it proves rebellious 
ige to almoſt all Sorts of Remedies, it teazes both the Pa- 
3 5 tent afflicted therewith, and the Phyſician who under- 
Aus es the Cure thereof; and though it proves very 
there om mortal, it notwithſtanding moſt commonly ac- 
cated companies the Patient to the Grave. In ſome Parts of the 
8 rovince of Kent in England, they are much afflicted 
Mark Vith this Diſeaſe, the Cauſe thereof the old Women 
ak 33 thoſe Parts attribute to Witchcraft, £ 


from the Breaſt, or middle Venter, I'll do: 

Net 7 ag Abdomen, or lower Belly, where I find 

| the Hypochondriac which are ſubject to divers 

Diſorders called hypochondriack Affections; otherwiſe 

the Spleen, Vapours, c. 74 F #3 
DisE ASES OF THE ABDOMEN. 


The hypochondriac, is a very comprehenſive Diſeaſe, 
and is variouſly denominated according to the various 
Symptoms it is attended with, and the various Parts 
—— it is ſuppoſed to be ſeated, or in which it ariſes. 
7 When conceived as ſituate in the hypochondriack Re- 
ions, or ariſing from ſome Diſorder of the Parts con- 
ined therein, viz. the Spleen, Liver, Cc. it is pro- 
perly called the Hpocbondriacal Diſeaſe, Spleen, &c. 
When conceived as owing to ſome Diſorder of the 
Womb, it is called hyſterick Affection. ; 
And laſtly, when the flatulent Rumblings in the In- 
teſtines, Belchings, Sc. are conſidered, it is called the 
rs. . 
hy of the Hypochondriack. —The Seat of this Diſ- 
eaſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the animal Spirits, 
and the nervous Syſtem. Its Cauſe is referred to an 
acid Salt abounding in the Maſs of Blood; to which the 
il Diſpoſition of the Stomach, and the other Parts con- 
rined in the Epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. 
Purcel aſſigns Crudities and Indigeſtions as the prime 
Cauſe, and in that he is not at all miſtaken, Accord- 
ing to Sydenham, vehement Motions of the Body, or 
more uſually violent Perturbations of the Mind, as Grief, 
Anger, Fear, &c. are its procatarctick Cauſes, 
Symptoms of the Hypochondriack. — Its Symptoms are 
very numerous; the moſt uſual are a Pain in the Sto- 
mach, Windineſs, Vomitings, a Swelling or Diſtention 
of the Hypochondriums, or upper Part of the Belly, 
' Noiſe and Rumblings in the lower Venter, wandering 
Pains, a Conſtriction of the Breaſt, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, Palpitation of the Heart, Faintings, Vigiliæ, In- 
quietudes, Swimming of the Head, Fear, Suſpicions, 
Melancholy, Deliriums, Sc. Not that all theſe Acci- 
dents befall always every Perſon afflicted with this Dif- 
af; but ſometimes ſome of them, and others at other 
Times, according to the Conſtitution, Sc. of the Patient. 
In effect, the Hypochondriacal is a very vague inde- 
terminate Sort of Diſorder. Dr, Sydenham obſerves, 
that its Symptoms ape or emulate thoſe of moſt other 
Diſeaſes; and that whatever Part it is in, it produces 
ſomewhat like the common Diſeaſe of that Part. | 
in the Head it produces a Sort of Apoplexy, Fits like 


ach, &c, In Perſons affected with the Cholorofis, it 
produces a Palpitation of the Heart ; ſometimes, though 


Proceſs of this Cure is, by attempting firſt to reſtore 


it 1 e Mind of my Patient to its priſtine Sanity ; in adviſing 
d; lim to be chearful, and avoid all that could cauſe him 

0 are leaſt Uneaſineſs, as Chagrin or Melancholy ; for till 
had Symptom, which is the moſt dangerous of all, be 

ute Cured, it is impoſſible to ſucceed in the Cure of 

Note, Diſeaſe z for if even the Patient was ſo well cured of 
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Thus 
to Epilepſy, called hyſterick Fits, intolerable Head- 


Cure of the Hypochondriack. —My own Method in 


93T 
all his other Diſorders, that remaining he'll never be 
Perſuaded that he is cured. I preſcribe alſo for that 
Furpoſe the Half-Bath, which I have found by Expe- 
rence, to anſwer pretty well my Intention. My next 
Care is how to repair the Tone of the Stomach, and 
Procure a good Digeſtion of the Aliments; which I at- 
tempt firſt by gentle Purgatives, to evacuate the morbi- 
fick Matter both by Stool and Urine ; and forbid my 
Patient the Uſe of all Sorts of Aliments which are not 
of a very eaſy Digeſtion : I order him next Stomachicks, 
Reſtoratives and Cephalicks; and conclude by Reme- 
cies to purify the Maſs of Blood ; preſcribing beſides a 
moderate Exerciſe, F 
The Hyſterick is, as already obſerved, a Species of 
the Hypochondriack, peculiar to Women, and ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from ſome Diſorder of the Womb. 5 
Cauſes of the Hyſterick. — The ordinary Cauſes of this 
Diſorder are violent Paſſions, Rage, Love, Grief, ill 
News, ſweet Smell. As for popular Notion of malig- 
nant Vapours ariſing from the Womb, and occaſioning 
all the Symptoms of the Hyſterick, the Learned all diſ- 


card it, and hold Men as ſubje& to the Diſeaſe as Wo- 


men. The real Cauſe is in the animal Spirits, and the 
nervous Syſtem ; and the Affection does not differ from 
the Hypochondriack. Tad RE? © 
According to Dr. Quincy, hyſterick Affections ariſe 
either from too titillating, or too uneaſy Senſations: 
The former proceeds from that Irritation of the Nerves, 
which the Make and Secretion of thoſe Parts have na- 
turally ſubjected them to, and which in ſome Sorts of 
Conſtitutions, ariſe to that Degree, as to draw the whole 
Syſtem into Diſorder, and occaſion a ſurprizing Variety 
of Symptoms, e. gr. ſeveral Sorts of Convulſions, and 
Species of Madneſs ; which therefore are by ſome termed 
furores uterini. | | ps fo Ob OE oo 
Symptoms of the Hyſterick. — Some Women under this 
Diſorder fancy a Rope tied about their Necks, ready to 


ſtrangle them; and others, a Piece got into their Throat 


which they cannot ſwallow, but ſtops their Breath: 
Some will even remain a good while, as if really ſtrang- 
led, without any Senſe or Motion, —_ 

The more common Symptoms or Accidents of this 
Diſeaſe, are a Swimming of the Head, Dazling of the 


Eyes, Inquietudes, Pains of the Abdomen, Belches, 


Nauſeas, Vomitings, Deliriums, Convulſions. It is not 
always attended with all theſe Symptoms, but ſometimes 
with more, and ſometimes with leſs, and thoſe more or 
leſs violent. | | 12185 | 
Dr. Purcel deſcribes a hyſterick Paroxiſm, as begin- 
ning with a Senſe of Coldneſs creeping up the Back, 
and afterwards ſpreading over the whole Body: Then 
enſues a Head-ach, and ſometimes a Palpitation of the 
Heart, with a Fainting from which the Patient ſoon 
recovers, Sometimes after the Coldneſs ſucceeds a re- 
markable Heat, which brings on the forementioned 
Symptoms. Baglivi adds, that hyſterick Women feel 
a Senſe of Cold in the Crown of the Head ; and this he 
takes to be the chief Diagnoſtick of the Diſeaſe. 
Prognoſtick. — This Malady proves very ſeldom mortal, 
but it is a very obſtinate one, and rebellious to almoſt 
all Sorts of Remedies, eſpecially as to a perfect Cure 
thereof. There is no Part in the World where Women 
are more ſubject to it than in England, «© 
Cure of the Hyſterick. — For the Cure as many of the 
Symptoms are convulſive Antipſaſmodics, are indicated. 
During the Paroxiſm fetid Things, whether internally 
or externally applied, are of Advantage, particularly 
Caſtoreum, the Smoak of burnt Horn, or burnt Feathers 
held to. the Noſe. Volatile Spirits alſo help to awake 
the Patient out of the Paroxiſm ; as alſo Tickling in the 
Soles of the Feet. Where it is ſeverer than ordinary, 
Recourſe muſt be had to Puncture, Scarification, Veſica- 
tories, Cauſticks, Sc. The Reader will find ſeveral Re- 
medies for the Hyſterick in my Treatiſe of Pharmacy, 
The Clorofis (which ſignifies Greeneſs, verdure, from 
the Greek Aon, Graſs) is a feminine Diſeaſe, vulgarly 
called the Green-Sickneſs, White Jaundice, &c. . 
Its uſual Subjects are Girls, Maids, and Widows; 
and even Wives whoſe Huſbands are deficient, Cc. 
Cauſes of the Chlcrofis. —T his Diſeaſe comes on com- 
monly antecedent to, or about the Time of the 212 
es 
13 


tion of the Menſes. Though the Stoppage of the Men 
| 3 
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is not always the Cauſe of this Diſtemper ; for they fome- 
times flow regularly, though but ſeldom, in the Progreſs 
thereof. — According to Etmuller, the Suppreſſion of the 
Menſes are rather the Effect than the Cauſe, I rather 
attribute the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe to an effrenate Deſire 
of the At of Venery, which generate a Plenitude in the 
ſpermatick Veſſels, which for Want of Evacuation, ac- 
quire a preternatural Quality, which ſends putrid Vapours 
into the Maſs of the Blood, which infects it, and renders 
it very ſlow in its Circulation. TE | 

Symptoms, — This Diſeaſe gives a pale, yellow, or 
greeniſh Tincture to the Complexion, with a Circle of 
Violet under the Eyes. — The Patient is melancholy, 
and uneaſy ; has frequently a low wandering Fever, with 
an unequal Pulſe, Vomiting, Heavineſs, Liftleſneſs, 

Drowſineſs, Difficulty of Breathing, longing for abſurd 
Foods, c. NG LET Og 

Prognaſtick. — This Malady is much more troubleſome 
than dangerous; and is ſo common, that it is not 
minded. „ | 5 | 
cure of the Chlorofis. — The moſt ſpecifick Remedy 
for this Diſeaſe is the Congreſs ; though it is chiefly at- 
tempted by Bleeding in the Foot, Chalybeats, and Bit- 
ters. In the colder Conſtitutions, Decoctions of Guala- 
cum are found of Uſe. Ed FOES 

The Jaundice (from the French Fauniſſe, Lellowneſs, 
or Jaune, yellow) is a Diſeaſe conſiſting in a Suffuſion 
of the Bile, and Rejection thereof to the Surface of the 
Body, whereby the whole exterior Habit is diſcolour'd. 


Cauſes of the Faundice, — There are three Kinds of 


Jaundice. The firſt, properly called the Jaundice, or 
yellow Jaundice, is owing to the yellow Bile, which, in 
this Caſe is too exalted, or too abundant in the Maſs of 
the Blood; or perhaps to an Obſtruction of the Glands 
of the Liver, which prevents the Gall being duly ſepara- 
ted from the Blood ; or to a Stoppage of the Porus Bila- 
rius, or the like Means, whereby the Mixture of that 
Fluid with the Aliment in the Inteſtines is prevented. 
The ſecond, called the back Faundice, is owing to the 
ſame Bile being mingled with Acids 
I he third, bordering on green, takes its Riſe alſo from 
a Mixture of Bile with an Acid. ES 
Diagnoſtick. —In the yellow Jaundice, the Albuginea, 
or White of the Eye, and the Skin, are chiefly yellow; 
and beſides troubled with an Itching. In the black 


trabilary Humour, ſpread underneath the Skin: It firſt 
appears browniſh, and afterwards of a Lead-Colour. 
Prognoſtick.— The Jaundice often proves a Forerunner 
of the Dropſy.— The black Jaundice is incurable, eſpe- 
cially in Men advanced in Years; who when afflicted 
with it, muſt prepare for the other World. 


Cure. The acid Spirit of Sal Armoniack, is ſaid to be 


an excellent Remedy againſt the Jaundice. You'll find 


ſeveral Remedies for the ſame Diſeaſe in my Treatiſe of 
Pharmacy. VV 5 

The Dropſy is a preternatural Collection of Serum, 
or Water, in ſome Part of the Body; or a too great 
Proportion thereof in the Blood. 8 1 
The Dropſy acquires different Names from the diffe- 


rent Parts it afflicts, or the different Parts the Waters are 


collected in. e „ = | 
That of the Abdomen, or lower Belly, called ſimply 
and abſolutzly Dropſy, is particularly denominated 4/- 


cites.— That of the whole Habit of the Body, Anaſarca, 


or Leucophlegmatica. — That of the Head, Hydrocephalus. 
— That of the Scrotum, Hydrocel. 1 

There is alſo a Species of this Diſeaſe ſuppoſed to be 
cauſed, inſtead of Water, by a Collection of Wind, cal- 
led Yympanites; and by Hippocrates, dry Dropſy.— We 
alſo meet with Dropſies of the Breaſt, Pericardium, Ute- 
rus, Ovaries, Sc. | 

Cauſes of Dropſy. — The Cauſes of Dropſy in general, 
is whatever may obſtruct the ſerous Part of the Blood, fo 


as to make it ſtagnate in the Veſſels ; or burſt the Veſ- 


ſels themſelves, fo as to let the Blood out among the 
Membranes ; or weaken and relax the Tone of the Veſ- 
ſels; or thin the Blood, and make it watery, or leſſen 
Verſpiration. | | N 
Theſe Cauſes are various, viz. ſometimes acute Diſea- 
fes, ſcirrhous Tumours of any of the more noble Viſcera, 


Add to this three other Attertdan 
Intenſe Thirſt ; and ſparing Urine 


_ Crocus Metallorum, though this laſt wor 


exceſſive Evacuations, particultly Hanna 
Drinking, Ga, | 2 y Hetotrhage, hard 
Symptoms of the Droph.— The Aſcites ot War 
of the Abdomen, is the moſt — Cate WaretDiopy 
particularly call the Dropſy. Its Symptoms are Faun ay 
firſt of the Feet and Legs, and afterwards of ho 
men, which keeps continually growing; and fg ot 
be ſtruck or ſhook, there is heard 2 Quafhing of N 
rs, VIZ, a Dyples 
gen nb . 3 With which may de 
number'd Heavinefs, Liſtleſneſs, Coſtiveneſz 4 ) be 
ver, and an Emaciation of the Body.— Baglivi 1 ke. 


in a Dropſy ariſing from a morbid Liver, there is 1 t 


vehement dry Cough, which is never obſerved a8 4 


other Caſes. in the 
Prog noſtick.— The Dropſy is always Idee; 
Diſcaſe, and though cured in fre bal = 8 
2 res again, and kills the Patient at laſt m 
bo Brabe notes, that hydropi | n 
f 3 at hydropick Perſons ufually die about 
Cure of the Dropſy. —The curative Indication: 
viz. the Evacuation of the Water, and the Serge 
of the Blood and Viſcera. The firſt is ef def by fang 

8 


Purgatives, particularly Elaterium, and the Infuſon of 


ks upwards 
than downwards. For ſuch as are too 3 dr 


gatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends Dieureticks 

the beſt oh thoſe made of lixivial Salts. W 
For the ſecond Intention, Exerciſe and Ch 

Air, Wine, and other generous Liquors, Ra 

chicks, Chalybeats, and other cotroborating Medicines are 

preſcribed. St 5 5 

Where other Means fail for evacuating the 


Water, 


Recourſe is had to the Paracenteſis, or Operation of 


Tapping, deſcribed in my Treatiſe of Chirurgery, under 


the Letter C. | | 


Mayern recommends Mercurius Dulcis, and Nitre. 
and Ants Eggs, for the promoting of Urine, and dnn. 
ing the Tumour, Exerciſe, and Change of Air, Wine, 
and other generous Liquors cautiouſly taken, have allo 
their Uſe. Wainwright extols our Infuſion of green 


Tea in Rheniſh Wine; as alſo Briony Juice, as excellent 


in this Diſeaſe ; ſome commend Garlick. — I know b 


Experience, that the Millepedes ate alſo an excellent | 
| Remedy. | AG 4 
Jaundice, the natural Colour is loſt, by Reaſon of an a- 


 Boerhaave preſcribes the following Remedies: Tale 
the Root of Imperatory, Ariſtolochiæ longæ, & ratunde, 


Zedoariæ, Sileri Moptanz, of each an Ounce; fix 
Drachms of Ginger; two Ounces of the Summits of 


little Centaury ; an Ounce of Roſmarin ; Bays and Juni- 
per Berries, of each an Ounce and a half; Thyme and 
Serpilium, of each an Ounce; the Seeds of Worm- 
wood, and of Tanzy, of each an Ounce; pounded to- 
gether to make a ſubtile Powder; then take ſix Ounces of 
that Powder, and four Pints of the beſt French Wine; 


to make of them a medicinal Wine; of which the Fa- 
tlent ſhall drink two Ounces four Times a Day, with the 
| Precaution of having his Stomach empty before be 


takes it. 5 | | 
The Anaſarca is a Sort of univerſal Dropſy, wherein 
the whole Subſtance of the Body is ſtuffed or bloated with 
pituitous Humours. „„ 1 
The Anaſarca is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
Luccophlegmatica.. | LR 8 
Cauſes of the Anaſarca, — It may be either owing to 
ſome Diſorder of the Blood, which in this Diſeaſe 1s of a 


pale Colour, viſcid and cold, or to an aqueous Humour, 


extravaſated, and gather'd together in the Muſcles and 
the Pores of the Skin. | 6 
Symptoms.—In an Anaſarca the Legs ſwell at the Be- 
ginning, eſpecially towards Night, and then pit rematk- 
ably: The Urine is pale, the Appetite decays; at 
length the Swelling riſes higher, and appears in the 
Thighs, Belly, Breaſt, and Arms. The Face becomes 
pale and cadaverous; theFleſh ſoft and lax; a Difficulty 
of Reſpiration comes on, attended with a flow Feve!- f 
Prognoſtick. —This Diſeaſe is extremely dangerous, an 
always mortal in Perſons advanced in Years. | 
Cure. — The Remedies uſed in the Acites or Water- 
Dropſy, are uſed in this; but ſeldom with any Suce® | 


Sgt. or 
The Tympanick, or Tympany, is a flatulent To 
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nas of the Abdomen or Belly, very hard, equable, 
drehen dent: whereby the Skin is ſtretched fa tight, 
- 1* a Sound like that of a Drum. | | | 
it 2 he Tympanites is a Species of Dropſy, by ſome called 
Drop: But what the Cauſe and Scat of the Diſ- 
_ or what the morbifick Matter is that occaſions 
75 "Tumour, Phyſicians are not at all agreed. 
| 755 ſes of the Tympanites.— Some are of Opinion that 
Wind certainly makes a principal Part of the morbid 
Matter; but this is ſcarce ever found without Water, 
cepting at the Beginning; fo that ſome will not allow 
15 any Difference between the Tympany and the Aſcites. 
y dome ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a wate Humour ex- 


incurable. 1 0 

' Willis ſets aſide this latter Cauſe, and accounts for the 
Diſeaſe from an Irregularity in the animal Spirits belong- 
ing to the Viſcera, which ruſhing tumultuarily into the 


nervous Fibres, bloat them up: Thus is the Peritoneum 


infated, the Inteſtines diftended, and the Meſentery, 
1nd other Viſcera, rendered turgid ; and while this 18 
doing, that the Vacuities left in the tumified Viſcera 
may be filled up, a Quantity of the Humour contained 
in them is rarified into Vapour, which preſently ſpreads 


in Blaſts through the vacant Places. Others account for 


the Tympanites from a Convulſion of the Muſcles of the 
Abdomen, Ge. 3 


M. Lifter has propoſed a new Syſtem of the Tympa- 
nites, built on 2 great Number of Obſervations. Ac- 


cording to him, it does not proceed from any Convul- 
fon of the abdominal Muſcles, nor from any Air con- 


tained in the Cavity thereof, or in the Thorax, the 


Meſentery, or Epiploon ; but from the Air incloſed in 


the Stomach and Inteſtines, which ſwells them ex- 


cſively. | 

This Air, alway: 
Food, maintains a kind of Equilibrium therein, oppoſing 
on the one hand to the too great Preſſure on that long Ca- 
nal when empty of Food; and finding on the other Side, 
in the Spring of the Coats of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 


an Obſtacle capable of preventing its too great Dila- 
tation, : | 


If this Equilibrium chances to be deſtroyed by the 


Initation of the Fibres, whoſe Spring in that Caſe pre- 
vails over that of the Air, this latter is expelled, either 
upwards or downwards, or both; (whence Belching, Sc.) 
but if the Equilibrium comes to be broke by the Force 
of the Air, rendered fuperior to that of the Fibres, by 
thoſe latter being left eftirure of Spirits, from the Blood 
being impoveriſhed by a long Sickneſs ; in that Caſe the 
Air rarefying itſelf beyond Meaſure, ſwells the Cavities 
it 1s contained in. e „ | 
if it be demanded why, when the Stomach and In- 
teſtines are ſo full of Wind, none of the Wind eſcapes, 
either through the Anus or by the Mouth, which uſed 
to be expelled by thoſe Paſſages? 1 
M. Mery ſolves the Paradox thus: According to this 
Theory, the Fibres, both of the Stomach and Inteſtines, 
have loſt their Spring, at leaſt in Part, and are in an 
imperfect Palſy ; but the Winds evacuated either by 
the Anus or Mouth, are Winds which thoſe Viſcera 
expell out of their Cavities, by putting them in a State 
Contraction capable of ſurmounting the Forces which 
Oppoſe the Egreſs of the Matters contained in thoſe 
Cavities, Theſe Forces are two SphinCters, one where- 
of ſhuts the upper Orifice of the Stomach, and the other 
tie Anus; but paralytick Viſcera, i. e. Viſcera deſtitute 
Spirits, in which alone conſiſts the Strength of the 
„ cannot overcome the Reſiſtance of thoſe two 
les: Whence the Wind therefore cannot eſcape 
tirough its ufual Outlets. 


— Ymptoms.—The Symptoms of the Tympanites, are 


u e Tenfion of the Abdomen, an irregular 


hard Pulſe, frequent Head. ach, c. 
Vor. II. | | 


and proceeds not unfrequently from Surfeits. 


carried into thoſe Parts with the 


fuls of Mutton-Juice, in 


Prognoftick.—The Tympanites kärely killa of WE, 
but it almoſt © always ende | 71 A 
Grave, or N e e 

Cure, —Catharticks rather aggravates that alleviate. 
this Diſeaſe: Antihyſtericks Rintifcorburitks, Chal 
beats, and Strengthners are of Uſe, before it he come 
menced an Aſcites. Equal Quantitics of Leck and Elder 
Leaves mize analyrically is a famed empirical Medi- 
cine, which has often proved effe | yery. 
Fhing elfe had failed. PRIN W Fs FOR on | bs 

It is ufual to apply Carminatives to the Belly, as the 
Emplaifter of Cummin- Seeds, Sc. and alſo to uſe Car- 
minatives mixed with Catharticks, Diureticks, Cc. in- 
ternally: But if the Diſeaſe proceeds from a paralytick 
Cauſe, deſtroying the Tone of the Fibres of the firſt 
Paſſages, what is of Uſe in rectif ing paralytick Dis- 
orders, where the Tenſion of the Fibres is inſufficient, 
will doubtleſs, for the ſame Reaſon, be of Uſe here, © 
Cholera morbus, is a ſudden overflowing, or Eruption, 
of the Bile, or bilious Matters, both upwards and down= 
wards. It has its Name either from the great Quantity 
of Choler it evacuates, or becauſe the Matter is inceflant- 


ly expelled at the Inteſtines, which they antientl 
Cholades, Hanes Re TORR Lo 


Cauſes, —It is ſuppoſed to have its Riſe from the 
great Abundance of bilious Humours ; which being, 


very acrimonious, vellicate the Membr 
mach and Inteſtines; and by that Me 
uſual and violent Contractions. 
it generally attacks about the latter End of Summer, 
Prognaſtick.— The Cholera morbus is ver 
Whence the French antiently called it 75 
becauſe it carries off the Patient in a very ſhort Lime. 
Cure. Dr. Sydenham ſays, that the Cure depends 


upon large Quantities of Chicken-Broth, drank ſo as to 
excite Vomiting plentifully ; and that the Broth is alſa 
to be injected;Clyſter-wiſe ; though I ſhould be very loft 


to have recourſe to ſuch a Remedy, which in my Qpt- 


nion ſhould rather increaſe the Malady than cure it; but 
he adds, that the Cure is to be compleated by Laudanum 


given at proper Intervals, and in proper Doſes. _ - 
The Remedy in the Indies for the Cholera morbus, 


or Mandechin, is to keep the Patient from drinking, 
and to burn the Soals of his Feet. 


My Method in the Cure of the Cholera morbus is tq 


begin by preſcribing a Doſe of Ipecacuapha; and when 


that Remedy has done o erating, to order ſome Spoon: 

. —— Marie, and adminiitered 
to the Patient by Intervals; and at Night a few Drops 
of Laudanum ; though my Tincture would produce à 


ſtill better Effect. I preſcribe” likewiſe Clyſters made of 


a Sheep's-Head, Wool and all; to which I add a tew 
%% ⁰ ⁵ ⁵⁵ .  otrndon t 

| Dyſemtery, is a bloody Diarrhza, or a Flux of Blood 
by Stool; attended with Pain and Griping. + 
The Word Dyſentery is formed from the Greek gs, 


Difficulty, and «ga, Inteſtine ; and properly ſignifies 


that Kind of Flux of the Belly, characteriſad by the Fre- 
quency of Stools, or Dejections, mixed with Blood, and 


accompanied with Gripes: The Fever, Ulcer, Sc. 


which attend it, are not eſſential to the Diſeaſe z thay 


many, both of the antient and modern, think the Ul 
cer is. | 


Etmuller makes three Kinds of Pyſenteries. why 4 When | 


a laudable Blood is evacuated, from a mere Plethora, of 
Plenitude, without any Diſorder of the Inteſtines ; as in 
the hæmorrhoidal Flux. w_ N 

2. When a thin watery Blood is evacuated, called the 
hepatick Flux, though really ariſing from the hæmorrhoi- 
dal Veſſels. eee e 

The third Kind, which is that we properly call Dyſen- 
tery, is, when Blood is caſt out, mixed with à purulent 
Matter in the Excrements. This is either benign, 7. e, 
without a Fever, and not contagious; or en which 
is attended with a peſtilential Fever, and frequently ra- 
vages whole Cities, and Provinces; happening moſt com- 
monly in Armies. In the laſt Stage, a Sort of Carbun- 


cles are . ejected along with the purulent Mat- 
di 


ter, which are difficult to be accounted for, unleis from 
the Excoriation, and Ulceration of the Inteſtings. yomne- 
times the Inteſtines are even gargrened. 
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anes of the Sto- 
ans occaſion un- 
Dr. Sydenham obſerves, 


dangerans 4 
ouſfe-gaigut, 


n 52 3 - 


Cauſes of the Dyſentery. — Phyſicians aſſign ſeveral 


Cauſes of the Dyſentery, viz. the next, ſecond, me- 
diate, and remote Cauſes, 


The next Cauſe of the Dyſentery, is a ſerous, or other 


morbid Humour, mixed with the Maſs of Blood; the 
Conſequence of which is a too great Fermentation in the 
Blood, and a Diſſolution of its Parts, which are thus ren- 
der*d too liquid. _ | 

The ſecond Cauſe is a Vellication, and Irritation of 
the nervous Fibres of the Inteſtines, occaſioned by ſharp, 
acid Humours, ſeparated from the Blood; which occa- 
ſion the ſpiral Fibres that produce the periſtaltick Mo- 
tion of the Guts to move too faſt, and thus to expel the 
Matters toq haſtily out of the Inteſtines. | 

The mediate Cauſe is ſome foreign Body adhering 

ſtrongly to the Inteſtines, and by its ſharp Points, velli- 
cating their nervous Fibres, and at length ulcerating 
them, | | 

The remote Cauſes are any Thing that corrupt the 
Maſs of the Blood, as viſcid, and crude, ſharp Juices ; ill 
Foods; autumnal Fruits; Grapes ; new Wine drunk in 
Exceſs ; Poiſons ; violent Medicines ; Waters conveyed 
through leaden Pipes ; rainy Weather in the Spring, with 
a dry Winter, and a hot Summer. N | 


Symptoms.— The Seat of the Diſeaſe is in the Inte- 
ſtines, either the big, or ſmall, or both. When the 


Diſeaſe is in the ſmall ones, the Gripes begin long before 
the Stools, and are felt about the Navel; and the Blood 
and Excrements are more blended, as being longer toge- 
ther. When the larger Inteſtines are ſeized, the Pain is 
leſs vehement, and is felt lower, Sc. | 


Chilneſs and Shivering; which is followed by a Heat; 
then Gripings of the Belly enſue, with mucous or ſa- 
nious Stools, which, in Proceſs of Time, are found inter- 
| ſperſed with Streaks of Blood, with vehement Pain. 
The Stools are ſometimes void of Blood, and yet if 
they be frequent and attended with Gripes, and a mucous 


Colluvies, the ſame Author ſays it is a proper Dyſentery. 


Along with the Excrements, beſides a whitiſh Muco- 
ſity, frequently comes Scrapings of the Guts, in Form 
3... . 


Prognoſtick.— The Dyſentery is always a very dange- 


rous Diſeaſe ; but much more ſo, if pure Blood be eva- 
cuated, for then the Patient's Life is in great Danger ; 
and likewiſe when the Dejections, or Stools, have a ca- 
daverous Smell. I outs 3 
Cure. — The Ipecacuanha 1s excellent on this Occa- 


ſion: Not fo much as a Vomitory, Dr. Feind obſerves, _ 


as a Sudorifick ; having this Faculty, beyond all other 
Emeticks, that it corrects the dyſenterick Ferment, in 
Proportion as it evacuates it. In the Philoſophical Tranſ. 
actions we have an expreſs Diſcourſe on the Subject; 


are Indications of approaching Death. EE 
\ Sydenham orders Phlebotomy ; but Willis ſays, no Eva- 


cuation is good; and preſcribes hot Cardiacks, as Spirit 


of Wine a little burnt, Fc. Balſamick and Styptick Medi- 
cines are alſo to be uſed, according to the divers Cauſes 
and Symptoms of the Diſeaſe; therefore my Tincture 
is excellent in this Caſe, which I have experienced ſeve- 
ral Times. * ; AMES 
Borri, in a Letter to Bartholine, affirms, there is no 
better Medicaments in Dyſentery than Role-Water, 
wherein Gold has been extinguiſhed. $2 
Dolæus relates, that he cured above a hundred Perſons 
with Oil of ſweet Almonds, mixed with Orange Juice. 


as increaſing the Fermentation of the Blood, and irritating, 
the Fibres of the Inteſtines more and more. Nor are E- 
meticks much better; as tending to draw the peccant 

Humours into the Stomach, or at leaſt into the higher 
Inteſtines, and cauſe more frequent Stools. 


Diarrhea, is a Looſeneſs, or Flux of the Belly; or a 


profuſe Evacuation of liquid Excrements by Stool. 
The Word, in the general, is uſed for any Kind of 
Flux of the Belly ; but properly for that wherein the Hu- 
mour or Excrement flows out either pure, or mixed with, 
or without Pain, in a fluid State, 1 
Diarrhæa's are of divers Kinds, according to the Di- 


PHTSICK. 


Laxneſs of the inteſtinal Fibres; or an 


monly bound. 


Shirt contributes 


verſity of the Excrements : Some being bit; 
pituitous, and ſome purulent. 18 bilous 3 ſome 
Cauſes, — The purulent Diarrhza always ac © 
ſome Abſceſs open'd in the Body , the 4 5 IM from 
morbid Humours, irritating the Inteſtines, er from 


an 
ſing the Juices out of the adjacent Parts; an fob 


xtraordinaty 


Fermentation in the Blood, whereby it diſcharges is F. 


crements into the Inteſtines. 
There are alſo Diarrhæa's ariſing fro 
Foods, and Stoppage of the other Excretion po tons 
Perſpiration. Ir is a ſtanding Obſervation that f 1 
perſpire but little, are ever ſubject to a Diarrhza = y 
on the contrary, People who perſpire much, ai. — 
Prognoſticks. — Diarrhæa's, where the Stool 6 
frequent, and of an inſupportable cadayerous Smet 1 
always dangerous. . e 
Cure. — In the Cure of Diarrhza's, from 
Cauſe they ariſe, the Stomach muſt be Ss Bars wie 
Sudorificks to be mixed with Abſorbents. The "da 
to drink ſparingly. Quince and Wine burnt with An. | 
maticks is good. Wainwright obſerves, that 3 "Ray 


much to the Cure of an hab, 
Dur ̃ 1 e habitual 


Stoller fobt, a Phyſician of Lubeck, relates, that a Me 
chanick of that City had a continual Diarrhæa from 4 | 


to the Age of 63 Years, which always gave hi 
ſix Stools a Day, yet he was in good H 1 wi or 


while, 


having a good Appetite, and ſufficient Strength and Vi- 


gour. But in his 65th Year, taking ſome aſtringent Me- 
The Dyſentery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a 


dicines, he ſtopped his Flux; upon which he was imme. 


diately ſeized with a violent Pain in the Kidneys, Diff. 


culty of Breathing, and Loſs of Digeſtion ;- he gave u 
his Food as he took it, grew cold at the Extremes of Fa 
Body, ſwelled in the Thighs, had an inſupportable 
"Thirſt, and more Appetite, and urined with much Dif. 
ficulty a thin watery Humour, deſtitute of all Sulphur, 
Lientery, is a Kind of Looſeneſs, wherein the Food 
paſſes ſo ſuddenly through the Stomach and Guts, as to 


be thrown out by Stool, with little or no Alteration, | 


Cauſes. — The Lientery is generally owing to a De. 
fect in the Ferment of the Stomach, to 3 adri 


of the Pylorus, attended with fo briſk an Irritation of the 


Fibres of the Stomach, that inſtead of retaining the Ali 


ment it lets it paſs. Exceſs of Drinking ſometimes oc- 


caſions this Diſeaſe by relaxing the Stomach, and eſpe- 
cially the Pylorus, too immoderately, MR 
Symploms. — Thoſe afflicted with this Diſeaſe, have 
always a little Fever, with a ſudden Chilneſs ſeizing 
them all over ſeveral Times in a Day. The Motion to 


go to Stool is ſo quick and fo violent, that they cannot 


| ſtop it for any Space of Time. 
where it is aſſerted to be infallible in all Dyſenteries and 


Looſeneſſes, how dangerous and inveterate ſoever; ex- 


cept in pulmonick and hydropick Patients, whoſe Fluxes Patient to the Grave, for it is not only almoſt incurable, 


Prog noſtick. — This Malady is more troubleſome than 
dangerous; though it moſt commonly accompanies the 


but 1t is even often very dangerous to cure it. 
The Antients were of Opinion, the Lientery was 
owing to the too great Smoothneſs and Slipperineſs of 


the Infide of the Inteſtines, by which they let the Food 


ſlip off before it was digeſted ; and hence they give it 
this Name, which is formed from , ſmooth, poliſh- 
ed, and «lego, Inteſtine. . | 

Colick, is a ſevere gnawing Pain, felt in the lower 
Venter, ſo called becauſe the ordinary Seat of the Dil- 
order, was antiently ſuppoſed to be in the Inteſtine 
Colon. | FI 

We uſually diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Colick, the 


bilious, windy, and nephretick. 
Purgatives have rarely any good Effect in Dyſenteries, 


Cauſe of the bilious Colick, —The bilious Colick has 


its Riſe from certain ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating Hu- 


mours, which being diffuſed through the Inteſtincs, vel 
licate their Fibres, and occaſion a Senſation of Pain, 


Though Willis takes the Part here principally affected 


to be the Meſentery. | | ho 
_- Symptoms. — Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the bilious 
Colick uſually attacks about the Beginning of Summer; 
that it is generally attended with a Vomiting of bilious 
green Liquor ; that the Patient complains of excellive 
Heat, great Gripings, Faintneſs, Sc. che 
Prognoſtick. — Sydenham is of Opinion, that 11 
bilious Colick be not ſooh remedied it is apt to un 2 


3 


1 on. And Baglivi notes, that if the Patient 
the ack Pat and be much enfeebled, the Diſeaſe is 
* degenerate into a Palſy. e 
apt The Cure, Baglivi ſays, depends on Bleed- 
Ceed Catharticks, and Clyſters: And if it ariſe 
"gs A Crapula, an Emetick is to precede ; after which 
_— is to be compleated by proper Anodynes. 

7 1d. Colict, is Vagabond, never ſtaying in any fixed 


diſtend the Inteſtines they are incloſed in. 1 
The nephretick Colick, is that felt uſually in the Reins 
nce it has its Name. 9 ke 
Cauſe of the Nephretick.—It has uſually its Riſe from 
ſame Stone Or Gravel detached from the Kidneys, and 
gallen into the Pelvis. ; | : 
toms. —The Nepbretic is always attended with 
nolent Reachings and Vomitings, and an exceſſive 
Heat, in the Region of the Loins. c . 
Progneftick. —The Nephretick is a very painful Diſ- 
«ſe, and is alſo very dangerous. | th 
' Cure, —S. Manouchi, a Venetian Phyſician at the 
Court of the Great Mogul, gives the following Remedy 
infallible in nephretick Caſes : An Iron Ring, about 
n Inch and a half in Diameter, and thick in Proportion, 
«to be heated red-hot ; then laying the Patient on his 
Back, the red-hot Ring to be applied to his Navel, fo 
z; the Navel be in the Centre of the Ring; the Patient 
will preſently feel the Pain, which will occaſion him to 
firink back very ſuddenly ; the ſudden Revulſion thus 
occaſioned in the lower Venter will in a little Time diſſi- 
te all his Pain. The fame Author adds, that he can 
warrant. the Succeſs of this Remedy; but I hope he will 
be ſo good as to excuſe me if I don't believe him: For 
there are in my Treatiſe of Pharmacy a great Number 
of other Remedies for the Nephretick, which, though 
not quite ſo violent, produce notwithſtanding very good 
ects. 25 | | | 
gy for all Sorts of Colicks. —In Colicks ariſing from 


2e always to be added to the Compoſitions : —And in 
nephretick Colicks, beſides emollient Clyſters, Solutions 


proper oleaginous Mixtures are to be exhibited to relax 
the Fibres z after which proper Anodynes take Place. 
na Fit of the Nephretick, the firſt Remedy I preſcribe 
naſe the Patient is, Oil of Sweet Almonds, Syrup of 
Marſh-mallows, and Lemon, of each half an Ounce , 
nnd an Ounce of Water of Parietary, mixed together 
for a Doſe. | 5 | 5 | 
Baglivi recommends Camomile as an Antidote againſt 
the Colick, from what Cauſe ſoever it ariſe. Where the 
Diſeaſe is obſtinate, much Riding has been found of 
eſpecial Service. * tr OY ee 6 ent Batg's 
Some, particularly Sydenham, mention a nervous Co- 
lick, moſtly incident to hyſterick and hypochondriack 
rn NE this appears only a Species of the windy 
Colick, oF SHOT 0 f 


alſo Volvulus, Miſerere, and Cardapſus. | 
the iliack Paſſion, is owing to an Irregularity or Inver- 
hon of the periſtaltick Motion of the Guts, viz. when it 
begins with the lower, and is continued upwards ; which 
Inegular Motion is called Antiperiſtaltick ; and is occa- 
loned by the Hardneſs of the Excrements, which ob- 
lirudts the Paſſage through Inflammation of the Inteſtines, 
and their Engagement in the Anus or Scrotum, as 
lometimes happens in Hernias. | [+ 75 
Ymptoms, — Perſons afflicted with this Diſeaſe expel 
the feculent Matter by the Mouth, which Expulſion is 
«companied with a Swelling and Tenſion of the Abdo- 
men, an intenſe Pain, and a total Conſtipation. Perſons 
afficted with the iliack Paſſion have ſometimes been 
found to return Suppoſitories and Clyſters by the Mouth. 
Progneftick. —T he iliack Paſſion is a very dangerous 


t carries off the Patient in a very ſhort Time; though 
155 ſeen Perſons live ſeveral Weeks afflicted with this 


Care, Some have been cured of this Diſeaſe, by 


allowing a great Quantity of Quickſilver, or a Muſket 
> Or a Ball of Regule of Antimony ; all which heavy 
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Place, being produced by windy Vapours, which ſwell | 


Flatulencies, carminative Waters, Oils, Aromaticks, &c. 


of Manna, Cremor Tartari, Sc. in Whey, Sc. and 


The iliack Paſſion, is a violent Kind of Colick; called 
Cauſes of the iliack Paſſion. —The immediate Cauſe of 


lady; Which requires immediate Relief; otherwiſe 


Bodies can raiſe the Obſtruftion; The following Pill 
are a good Remedy for the iliack Paſſion :—Take eight 
Grains of Troches of Alhandal, three Grains of Diacry- 
dium, and eight Grains of Sagapenum; mixed together 
in the Juice of Leeks, for a Doſe of Pills; which may 
be repeated if the Diſeaſe continues. 

The Stone, is a Diſeaſe, called alſo Calculus, and Li- 
thiafis, and occaſionally the Gravel. It conſiſts of a 
ſtony Concretion, formed either in the Bladder or Kid- 
neys; which prevents the Diſcharge of Urine, and oc- 
caſions violent Pains. | 

The Stone, Etmuller ſays, is not a Diſeaſe, but the 
Product of a Diſeaſe; the Diſeaſe properly is the Li- 
thialis, or the Diſpoſition of the Kidneys, or Bladder to 
generate Stones. | ; 

| Cauſes. —The Stone is generated, according to ſome 
Authors, of the earthy viſcid Part of the Blood, harden- 
ed in courſe of Time, by the Heat of the Kidneys, 
much after the ſame Manner as Brick is baked in a Kiln. 
Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes it generated of the harder Parts of 
the Urine, put up by the Straitneſs of the Ducts, and 


brought into Contact and Coheſion. | 

Etmuller aſcribes the Stone ſometimes to the ſtony 
and metallick Particles of our Food and Drink, which 
the Reins, through Weakneſs and Relaxation thereof, 


cannot eject ; but more uſually to the unequal Strength 


of the Kidneys: Whence it is that we ſee one Kidney 


breed Stones, the other remaining ſound. 
For my Part, I attribute the Generation of the Stone 


do a viſcid or ſlimy Matter, ſeparated from the Urine 


in the Pelvis; and which being too thick to be uthered 
through the Ureters along with the Urine, adheres to 
the Pelvis, where it is condenſed by the exceſſive Heat 
of the Kidneys, increaſed by the Efforts it makes to 
unload itſelf of that foreign Body; and where it grows 
in Bulk by the new Acceſſion of the like ſlimy Matter, 
che Quantity thereof augments in Proportion, as the Pel- 
vis grows more imbecil in its natural Functions. | 
The Stone in the Bladder, is firſt formed in the Pelvis 
of the Kidneys; whence falling into the Bladder it be- 
comes augmented by new Lamellz, or Coats. 5 
_ Symptoms of the Stone in the Kidneys. —The Symptoms 


of the Stone in the Kidneys, are, 1. A fixed obtuſe Pain 
in the Region of the Loins, appearing like a Weight 
loading the Reins. As the Stone falls out of the Pelvis 
into the Ureter, the Pain is exceedingly acute and rack- 


ing, which holds till either the Stone be got into the 
Bladder, or returned again into the Pelvis.—2. An Inflexi- 
bility of the Spina dorſi, from the Extenſion and Com- 
preſſion of the Nerves.— 3. A Stupor of the Thigh and 
Leg of that Side, from the Conſent of Parts. —4. A Re- 


traction of the Teſticle.— 5. A very ſmall Quantity of 


Urine, either thin and limpid, or bloody. But as ſoon 
as the Stone 1s got into the Bladder, the Urine becomes 
thick, / turbid, blackiſh, and in great Quantity, | 
Symptoms of the Stone in the Bladder. —The Symptoms 

of the Stone in the Bladder, are a Senſe of Heavineſs in 
the Perinæum, and inguinal Region, a perpetual and 


troubleſome Deſire of making Water, which is followed 


with a ſharp Pain, particularly in the Glands of the 
Penis, whence a Prolapſus of the Anus. But the ſureſt 


Way of finding it is by the Touch, viz. by thruſting the 


Finger or a Catheter up the Anus. | $26 
Prognaſtick. — The Stone, both in the Kidneys and 
Bladder, but more particularly in the Kidneys, is a very 
cruel Malady ; which, though it does not kill always 
the Patient, but keeps him languiſhing for ſeveral Years 
in the moſt excruciating Tortures, makes him notwith- 
ſtanding wiſh often for Death, to finiſh his Miſeries. | 

Cure of the Stone. —The Cure of the Stone, is either 
by ſome Medicines which will diſſolve or break the con- 
crete; Stone; ſo that it may be evacuated by Piece-meal, 
which is called a Lithonthriptick, or by enlarging the 


Capacity of the Veſſels, or by the Operation of cutting 


called L:ithotoury z which Operation is deſcribed at large 


in my Treatiſe of Chirurgery, under the Letter C. 


. We have yet no aſſured Lithontripticks known, how 
many ſoever may pretend to it; though a poiſonous 


Heap of Medicines have been bought lately at a very 


dear Rate, as a Specifick for the Stone, which have been 
found ſince by Experience to be of no other Effect than 


to cauſe great Diſorders in the Stomach. I have found 


_ lately, 
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lately, in my chymical Experiments, an excellent Re- 
medy for the Stone, which I have feen produce marvel- 
jous Effects, though I would not warrant it infalhble, 
otherwiſe than it grves immediate Eaſe ; and helps to ex- 
pel a great Quantity of Sand and Gravel by Urine. 

Deckers recommends calcined Egg-Shells as excellent 
in all Supprefſions of Urine ; though I believe nothing 
of it: Hamilton, Linſeed Oil; and Mr. Boyle, the Herb 
Arſemart. | o i ; | 
Stones are diſtinguiſhed into three Kinds, white, red, 
and yellow, which laſt are the moſt uſual. i 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that Stones are found, not only in 
the Bladder and Kidneys; but alſo in the pituitary Ducts, 
the Brain, Liver, Lungs, Stomach, Inteſtines, and 
Joints of the Hands and Feet; to which may be added, 
that in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have allo an 
Account of Stones in the pineal Gland, the Heart, Gall- 
Bladder, Sc. 7 | Lt 

It is faid, that in ſome deſperate Caſes, the Stone has 
been known to make itſelf a Way through the ſpinal 
Muſcles, Si credere fas eſs. 


Note, That the Opiata Antinephretica, deſcribed in my 
Treatiſe of Pharmacy, is a good Remedy for the Stone 
and Gravel, 0 
I have alſo explained the Venereal Diſeaſe in my 


the different Stages thereof. | 
From the Maladies of the Abdomen or lower Venter, 
Pll paſs to thoſe which affect the Extremities of the 


DisEASES OF THE EXTREMITIES. 


The Gout, Arthritis, is a painful Diſeaſe, occaſioned 
by a Flux of ſharp Humours, upon the Joints of the 

Some Phyſicians define the Gout, an Inflammation, 
Swelling, and Painfulneſs of the Joints. | 


Cauſes of the Gout. — The Gout is ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from two Cauſes: A Redundancy of Humours, and a 


Weakneſs of the Joints. Its proper Seat is in the Limbs, 
not in the Trunk of the Body: In the latter Caſe it fre- 
quently proves mortal, not in the former. 1 
Muſgrave makes the Apoplexy a Gout, becauſe ariſing 
from the Abundance of Pituita or Phlegm. According 
to this the redundant Pituita, throws itſelf on the Lungs, 
the Liver, or any other Part, it makes, according to him, 
an apoplectick Gout, a Gout of the Liver, of the Lungs, 
of the Spleen, &c. | | | | 


The Gout may be conſider'd as a painful, periodical, 


and critical Paroxyſm, tending to free the Body of an of- 
fenſive, or corroſive Matter, by throwing it upon the 
Extremities, breathing it out inſenſibly, or comminuting 
it ſo as to render it harmleſs, or capable of circulating 
freely along with the Juices, till by collecting again, gra- 
dually increaſing, or ſeparating from the Blood, it cauſes 
another Paroxyſm. YN e otro uhu 1X 
| According as different Parts are affected by this Di- 

ſtemper, it goes by different Names. When it ſeizes 


the Feet, it is called Padagra. When the Knees, Go- 


When the Hands, Chiragra. And when the prove, and the longer they generally continue; be 


nagra. 
Fi e Sciatica, &c. Sometimes it attacks the 
whole Body at the ſame Time, and then it is called the 
general and univerſal Gout. hed be POS 
The Gout may be hereditary or natural to the Conſti- 
tution, proceeding from a too great Conſtriction of the 
capillary Veſſels, whence the gouty Humour is more ea- 
ſily lodged, and detained in them. It may alſo proceed 
from high Living, Crapula's, and eating ſuch Things 
as are hard of Digeſtion ; a ſedentary Lite, drinking too 
freely of tartarous Wines; irregular Living; Exceis in 
-  Venery; an obſtructed Perſpiration.  _ 
Some are of Opinion, that the immediate Cauſe of the 
Gout, appears to be an alkaline ar acrimonious Matter in 
the Blood ; which being ſeparated from it at particular 
Times, falls upon the Joints, but moſt frequently upon 
the Feet and Hands; which if it be repelled, or if the 
Blood be overcharged therewith, fo that a Criſis cannot 
be procured in the Extremities (as generally happens in 
Old Age) it falls upon the nobler Parts. 
My Sentiment is, that the immediate Cauſe of the 


. 


the Articulations; whence enſues, that _ ane 


cauſing ſome Diſorders in the Mechaniſm 


: . | Body, returns at ſtated Periods, and wi | 
Treatiſe of Chirurgery ;. and the Method _ to cure —_ kay” Deck > 4 — om a gradual In. 


Symptoms vary, and happen promiſcuouſly, ang the 


and Metatarſus ; ſometimes, eſpecially in old Age, it at- 
tacks the Knees and Hands; and wherever it is, by 


not unlike that of a diſlocated Bone. When the Pain is 
_ creale, as the Pain decreaſes ; and upon their Remiſſion, 
| Time, and cauſe an Uneaſineſs upon Motion. 


rarely attacks before the Patient is 35 or 40 Years old, 


fick Matter gather'd in the Neighbourhood of the 
Part; which is much more difficult, and rakes much 
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Gout is a Kind: of vitriolick Salt; ulher'd jne; 


which at firſt is in ſo ſmall à Quantity in the N 
that it produces none of thoſe bad Effects 5 Maſs, 
expected from it, as a Coagulum, c. its be, be 
nually volatilized by the native Hear, ang best 5 (ut 
tinual Motion by the Rapidity of the — con. 
chat native Heat being much abated, and the Can dl 
becoming much ſlower towards the emitic 
Salt loſing thereby its Motion, falls by its ow: oy, 
on thoſe Parts, and corrode the tendereſt there 1 


* 


Pain felt in the Paroxyſm, and which contin... ng 
ture, in the — excited — _— tl Na. 
Spirits to the Succours of the afflicted Part, wii. n 
lowing the natural Impulſe, crowd thither . . fol. 
exceſſive Heat, they cauſe in the Part, by their Ws Omg 
Rotation, exalt once more thoſe ſaline Particles, ep * 
the greateſt Part thereof by Perſpiration; but p- 


cannot force their Way through the Fleſh, po thoſe 
f 
by their Acuteneſs and Sharpneſs, hence of the Fibres 


ling of the Part. | 
The Gout is either regular or irregular, — 8 
when it appears to be ſeated in the — a, 


Irregular 
| when 
the Paroxyſms are frequent, and uncertain; when the 


Diſeaſe appears to be ſeated in the internal Parts of the 
Body; as the Stomach, Brain, &c. leaving the extreme 
* as the N Feet, &c. free from Pn. 
,ymptoms of the regular Gout. — The regular Gov 
chiefly and immediately affects the 33 
Membranes, and Ligaments of the Body about the 
Joints. Sometimes a cold ſhivering Fit precedes, and 
generally a Fever accompanies its firſt Appearance, which 
ſoon goes off, and returns by Intervals. A light Pain is 


felt in the Joints, where the Criſis is performed, which | 


increaſes gradually ; and in the Podagra, generally fixes 
firſt on the great Toe; then proceeding to the Tarſus 


wounding and corroding the Part, cauſes a violent Pain, 


at its State, i. e. while the native Heat is working to 
exalt and expel the faline Particles which cauſe it, there 
appears an Inflammation and Swelling ; both which in- 


the Paroxyſm is ended; though the Tenderneſs and 
Swelling, in ſevere Fits, will ſometimes remain a longer 


Young Men, Women, and Children, are ſeldom trou- 
bled with the Gout, unleſs it be hereditary ; and that i 


and ſometimes not till the Decline of Life; that the cor. 
pulent are more ſubject to it than thoſe who are ſpare and 
lean: That the Pain increaſes towards Night, and de- 
creaſes towards the Morning; that the longer the Inter- 
vals between the Paroxyſms, the more ſevere they 


cauſe there is then a greater Quantity of the morbr 


more Time to be expelled. Pn He 
The Diſeaſe uſually returns twice a Year, v2. in the 
Spring and Autumn; and in the latter Paroxylm, 5 
ſometimes, two or three Months before it comes t0 4 
Period: Though its Duration is ſometimes not above 
three or'four Weeks, Vx | 1 
Theſe are called Cardinal Paroxyſms, to diſtingu 
them from others of leſs Duration, which happen of 
tween the Spring and Autumn, The more high-coloot 
the Urine, and the leſs Sediment it depoſites, the fürth 


is the Diſeaſe from the State of Concoction, as it is tem © | 


According to the Violence and Continuance of the Fever, 
the Paraxyſm proves more or leſs ſevere. 


In Conititutions much broke or ſhatter'd with the 


etions 
Gout, there are uſually ſtony or chalky e e 


tranſlated to the Viſcera, which Caſe is often _ 


formed in the Joints of the Fingers or Toes, an 


enſues the See 


aich irregular, frequent, and ſhort Paroxyſms in the 
. pot happen if the gouty Matter be ſuddenly re- 
n d from the Extremities (to uſe the improper com- 
pell Stile) by an improper Regimen or Medicines, it 
one” ſizes the internal Parts, and frequently the Sto- 
Had, Inteſtines, Ic. cauſing Want of Appetite, 
n to vomit, Indigeſtion, or Cachexia, the Jaun- 
wo Aſthma, Diarrhza 3 and at laſt ſo obſtructs the 
due apillary, nervous Tubes (eſpecially thoſe of the 
domach and Brain) as poſſibly to hinder the Flux of the 
r al Spirits : Upon which Death ſuddenly enſues. 

15 denham gives us the Hiſtory of a regular Fit of the 
. in the Feet. It begins towards the Cloſe of Ja- 
or Beginning of February, without the leaſt previous 
Notice 3 except, perhaps, a Crudity or Apſy for ſome 
Weeks before-hand 3 with a Sort of Intumeſcence, and a 


or Coarctation. Thus far the Part affected has ſuch an 
exquiſite Senſe, that it cannot bear the Weight of the 
Linen, nor even the Shaking of the Room, occaſioned by 
zPerſon's Stepping. Hence a thouſand vain Endeavours 
v get Eaſe, by changing the Poſture of the Body, the 
Polition of the Foot, Cc. till about Two or Three o' 
Cock in the Morning (the Space of a Nychthemeron 
fom its Acceſs) when a Remiſſion is firſt perceived; 
tie morbid Matter being by this Time tolerably digeſted, 
or even diffipated : The Patient thereupon drops aſleep, 
and at his waking finds his Pain much abated, but the 
Part newly ſwelled. A few Days hence the other Foot 


undergoes the ſame Fate : Sometimes both are attacked 


| from the firſt, From the Time it has ſeized on both 
Legs, the Symptoms become more irregular and preca- 


rious, both as to the Time of Invaſion, and the Dura- 


tion thereof, But thus ſtill holds, that the Pain recruits 
in the Night, and remits again in the Morning. A Se- 
ies of theſe little, alternate Acceſſes, Sc. conſtitutes a 
Fit, or Paroxyſm of the Gout, which holds longer or 
ſs, according to the Age, Sc. of the Patient. In 
ſtrong People, and thoſe who have had it often, fourteen 


Days is a moderate Paroxyſm. In old People, and thoſe 


long uſed to it, it will hold two Months. | 

For the firſt fourteen Days, the Patient is uſually co- 
ſive; a Loſs of Appetite, Chilneſs towards Evening, 
and a Heavineſs and Uneaſineſs of the Parts not affe&- 
ed, attend the whole Paroxyſm. As it goes off, he is 
leized with an intolerable Itching, eſpecially between the 
| Fingers; the Furfur falls, and his Toes ſcale, as if he 
had drank Poiſon. — © 
Loch is the Courſe of a regular Gout ; but when thro? 
improper Treatment, it is diſturbed or prolonged, it 
kizes the Hands, Wriſts, Elbows, Knees, and other 
Parts: Sometimes diſtorting the Fingers, and taking 
Way their Uſe; ſometimes generating tophaceous Con- 
"tons, or Knots about the Ligaments of the Joints, re- 


Witiſh inflammable Tumour, almoſt as big as an Egg 
about the Elbows. = 7 
lt may be added, that where a Perſon has laboured un- 
* the Gout for many Years; the Pain is ſenſibly leſ- 
en d each Paroxyſm, till at length it becomes rather an 

neaſineſs than a Pain: Hence that Reflection of Syden- 


ay, Dolor in hoc morbo amariſſmum eſt nature Pbar- 
n. 5 


79 Vor. II. 


8 


r. for it not only 
opens the Pores to facilitate the Perſpiration of the vitrio- 


lick Salts, but likewiſe by its vulnerary Virtues, cures the 
Parts wounded. 

Cure of the Gout, — Bleeding and Purging are found 
abſolutely prejudicial: Emeticks, according to Pitcairn 
and Etmuller, may do Good in the Beginning of the 
Diſeaſe. But upon the whole, nothing in Sydenham's 
Opinion, proves of more Service than Digeſtives ot 


Medicines which ſtrengthen the Stomach, and promote 


Digeſtion : As Angelica-Root, Enul. Campan. the The- 


riac. Andromach. the Jeſuit's Bark, and Antiſcorbuticks: 
Theſe chiefly to be adminiſtered in the Intervals between 
the Paroxiſms. Muſzrave however reconimends inter- 


nally Repellents, and principally Cardiacks, externally 
Emplaiſters Gum. carm. or oxycroc. or cephalic. with 


Burgundy Pitch ; or green Sear-cloth, commonly called 


Hat-caſe, &c. Yet Dolæus affirms, that Repellents do 


more Harm than Good; and gives us the following 


Recipe, as more than equal to all others. R Confecb. 
Hamech 3 j. Pulv. Jalap 5B. Extract. Trifol, Febrin. 31]. 


Litharg. aur. 3 vj. Sapæ antim. 36. Sacchar. Canth. _ 3: 
Ol. olicar. J. J. Cere & Picis parum. f.ſ.a. An Em- 


plaiſter to be laid on the Joint affected, till the Pain 
and the morbid Matter be driven away. You'll find 


ſeveral other very good Receipts for the Gout, in my 
| Treatiſe of Pharmacy. e 
The different Symptoms of the Gout are fo unac- 

countable, that it is almoſt impoſſible to account for it, 
though ſeveral very learned Phyſicians, both antient and 


modern, have attempted to do it, and all to very little 


Purpoſe. Was I to endeavour to do it according to my 
own Syſtem of the immediate Cauſe of that cruel Diſeaſe, 
I would ſay, as I have done already, that the Gout af- 


fects ſome Seaſons of the Year more than others, viz. 


the Spring and Autumn ; becauſe, 1. The Fermentation 
of the Humours heing greater at that Time than at 
another, and thereby the Circulation of the Blood accel- 


lerated, its flowing then with greater Impetuoſity thro? 


the Veſſel, it uſhers along with it all it meets with in 
its Paſſage, the lighter and more ſubtile Bodies accom- 
panying it throughout its whole Circulation, and thoſe 
which are heavier, parting from it by their own Weight, 
in thoſe Parts where that Rapidity begins to flake, v. gr. 


towards the Extremities, ſuch as earthy, metallick, and 
mineral Particles; which being not quite deſtitute of 


Motion by that Separation, retain on the contrary ſtill 
enough of it to excoriate and wound the tendereſt of 
thoſe Parts, where they cauſe an exquiſite Pain; for 
though they may in all Appearance act in the ſame 


Manner on the adjacent ones, as thoſe Parts are much 


harder, we are not ſenſible of it, becauſe they make but 


very little Impreſſion on them; and if they did, the 


Pain would not be very near ſo exquiſite, Its affecting 
the great Toe firſt, when the Gout is in the Foot, is 


becauſe the Articulation of that Toe being much bigger 


than that of the reſt, it is conſequently more expoſed 


to the morbifick Matter, and takes in a greater Quantity 
thereof; whereas the other Toes eſcape, by means of 
the Interpoſition of Bones. The ſame Pain being felt 
in ſome of the neighbouring Parts, viz. the Tarſus and 
Metatarſus, does not evidence, that thoſe Parts are al- 
ways affected with the ſame morbifick Matter, for they 
ſuffer ſometimes by Compaſſion. The Pain being felt 
ſuddenly in another Place, while it ceaſes in that which 


: Vas attacked firſt, is not that the Pain is tranſplanted, 
ſembling Chalk, or Crab's Eyes; ſometimes riſing a 


or flies from one Place to the other; but becauſe the 
vitriolick Parts entangling themſelves at laſt in the ſul- 
phurous Particles of the Blood, loſe thereby their Acti- 
vity, which gives a Reſpite to the Part, till by the 
Aſſiſtance of a new Supply of Particles of the ſame Kind, 
they begin to act anew on the Part; but during that 
Reſpite, the ſame Pain may be felt in another Part, by 
that Part being affected in its Turn, by its Share of the 
ſame morbifick Matter; which morbifick Matter it 

11 F | ; ur- 


ſurabounds in the Maſs of Blood (as it muſt do in 
Proceſs of Time, unleſs Sobriety and ſpecifick Remedies, 
to repair the Tone of the Stomach, come to the Suc- 
cour of the Patient) it falls then on the inward Parts, 
and kills the Patient. The Paroxiſms of the Gout, re- 
turn, when the morbifick Matter evacuated, is reimplaced 
by other of the ſame Nature; which happens ſooner or 
later, according as the Patient takes more or leſs Care 
to prevent it. ED 
The Rheumatiſm (which bears a great Reſemblance of 
the Gout, whence ſome call it univerſal Gout) 1s a pain- 
ful Diſorder felt in various external Parts of the Body, 
accompanied with Heavineſs, Difficulty of Motion, and 
frequently a wandering Fever. . 
The Rheumatiſm is a Pain uſually wandering, but 
. ſometimes fixed in the muſcular and membranous Parts 
of the Body, happening chiefly in Autumn. | 
The proper Seat of the Rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to be 
in the Membrana communis of the Muſcles ; which it 
renders rigid and unfit for Motion, without great Pain. 
The Rheumatiſm is either univerſal or particular. 


Univerſal Rheumatiſm, is that which attacks all the 


Parts of the Body, even the internal ones. 
Particular Rheumatiſm, is that which is confined to 
particular Parts. In which Caſe the Pains are uſually 
erratick, paſſing from one Side to another; but ſome- 
times fixed. This is alſo called a windy or ſcorbutick 
Rheumatiſm. 1 )* 
Ihe Difference between the Rheumatiſm and the Gout 
conſiſts chiefly in this, that the Rheumatiſm attacks not 


only the Joints as the Gout does, but alſo the Muſcles | 


and Membranes between the Joints. 5 
Cauſe of the Rheumatiſm. —The Rheumatiſm is ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from a ſharp ſerous Humour thrown on 


the ſenſible Parts, and occaſioning a Pain by its Vellica- 


tion. Dr. Quincy ſays, it proceeds from the ſame Cauſe 
as that whereby the mucilaginous Glands become ſtiff, 
and gritty in the Gout, © | 

Dr. Muſgrave takes it to be occaſioned by a ſharp al- 
kaline Salt, rather than acid one; from this Conſidera- 


tion, that the Urine of the rheumatick People, does not and ſuſpending them in a Flannel Bag. With this the 


| Limbs and ſpinal Bone are anointed. 


afford above a thirteenth Part of the alkaline Salt found 
in that of healthful People. „„ rs 
Hence he conjectures, that the Salt is retained in the 
Blood, implicated and embaraſſed in the Pituita, by 
which Means it forms a Viſcidity which occaſions all the 

Pains and Tumors of the Rheumatiſm. „ 
The expoſing the Body too ſuddenly to the cold Air, 
after having heated it to a great Degree, is the moſt 
uſual remote Cauſe. | 


Symptoms. —A Fit of the Rheumatiſm is frequently 5 


The Leproſy, lepra, is a foul cutaneus Diſeaſe, ap- 
pearing in dry, white, thin, ſcurfy Scabs, either over 


preceded by a Fever of two or three Days, and ſome- 
times by a Shivering. The Attack happens in various 
Parts of the Body, as the Hands, Arms, Thighs, Legs, 
Feet, Sc. a Redneſs, Swelling, and Lameneſs often 
ſucceeding. The Pain ſometimes fixing in the Loins, 
and reaching as far as the Os Sacrum ; this Diſorder is 
called Lumbago, and bears a near Reſemblance to the 
Nephritis; being only diſtinguiſhable therefrom by this, 
that the latter 1s attended with a Vomiting, which the 
former is not. „„ | 

Prognoſtict. — The Rheumatiſm uſually proves a te- 
dious laſting Diſeaſe, holding for ſeveral Months, ſome- 
times Years; not continually, but by Paroxiſms, in 
aged Perſons, and thoſe of weak Conſtitutions and de- 
cayed Viſcera, it ſometimes ſeizes the Head. 
Cure. —The Cure is by Evacuation, chiefly, accord- 
ing to Sydenham, by repeated Phlebotomy, with a plen- 
tiful Uſe of Volatiles and Diluters. Schmitzius recom- 
mends Sudorificks ; and Muſgrave Catarcticks and Eme- 
ticks; and I recommend the hot Half-bath, with Dia- 
pPhoreticks and Dieureticks, | 


Kickets, rachitis, is a Diſorder affecting the Bones of 


Children, and cauſing a conſiderable Protuberance, in 
Curvation or Diſtortion thereof. | DENY 
Cauſes. — This Diſeaſe ſometimes ariſes from a Fault 
in ſwathing the Child, rolling him too tight in ſome 
Places, and too looſe in others; placing him in an in- 
convenient, or too often in the ſame Poſture, or ſuffer- 
ing him to be long wet. It is likewiſe attributed to the 
Want of proper Motion, and the uſing of the Child to 
he borne in one Arm only; whence the Legs and Knees 
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remain too long in the ſame incurva 
it may be occaſioned by ſome Faul 
occaſioning the Aliment to be unequ . 
Body, by which ſome Parts of de le in 
Bulk more than the reſt. — 5 
Prognoſtich.— The Rickets uſually : | 
firſt eight Months, and the fixth Ter of nn the 
Age: The Part it affects grows lax, flaccid 1 
and if it be the Legs, they become unable i ſu Weak ; 
Body. All the Parts ſubſervient to volunta 15. ot the 
are likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled; and 7, Motion 
grows pale, ſickly, ſlothful, and cannot ſit — Child 
His Head generally becomes too large for the Tru 
and cannot be ſupported or managed by the Muf * 
the Neck, which gradually wear away. Swell c * of 
knotty Excreſcencies appear in the Wriſts, Andes and 
Tops of the Ribs; and the Bones of the hs 8 
Thighs grow bowed and crooked. The like * 
ſometimes alſo ſeizes the Bones of the Arms. 


Prognoſtick.— If the Symptoms continue long 


UL in the Dig 


Ot 
Seſtion, 
do the 
ale in 


Thorax becomes ſtrait, a Difficulty of Reſpiration f the 


as alſo a Cough, and a hectick Fever; the pris 
ſwells, the Pulſe grows weak and languid, and * 
Symptoms increaſing at length prove mortal. | , 

Cure. When the Diſorder is taken early, it may he 
remedied by proper Bolfters and Bandages, un! 0 
the Parts affected: But when the Bones are grown 1 


and inflexible, other mechanical Contrivances, as Pad. 


ding, ſtrait Boots, and ſeveral Sorts of Machines or En. 
gines made of Paſte- board, Whale- bone, Tin, Er. are 
made uſe of, in hope to reſtore the diſtorted Bones to 
their natural Straitneſs ; but which I know by Expe- 
rience ſerve only to render them {till more diſtorted. 
Others chuſe a Liniment of Rum and Palm Oil; and 
others a Plaiſter de minio and oxycrocum, applied along 


the Back to cover the whole Spine. Dry Frictions over 


the whole Body, with a warm Linnen Cloth before the 


Fire, eſpecially on the Parts affected, are of great Ser- | 


vice. The Oil of Snails is very famous for the fame In- 
tention, being what drops from them, after bruiſing 


Some want much cold Bathing, before the Diſtemper 


comes to be confirmed, during May and June, continu- 


ing the Child in the Water two or three Seconds at each 


Plunge; but I do not at all approve of this Remedy, for | 
of ſeveral Children that have been thus plunged, to my 
certain Knowledge, and contrary to my Sentiment, none 

have been cured, and ſome have died. ” 


Cour AN REOUS DISEASES. | 


the whole Body, or only ſome Part of it; and uſually 
attended with a vehement Itching, and other Pains. 

Cauſes.— The Leproſy ſeems to ariſe from a great 
Obſtruction of Perſpiration z whereby the thin faline 
Humours are thrown off from the Blood, and arreſted by 


the Denſity and Cloſeneſs of the Cuticula. 


This Diſtemper has been much more frequent in 
former Times than at preſent, and much more m the 
hot Countries of the Eaſt, particularly among the eus, 


than among us, (though about ten Years ago | had a 


Leprous for a Patient) perhaps by reaſon the Salts which 
by the Appointment of Nature, are to be eliminated 
through the Pores of the Skin, along with the excreme®- 


titious Serum their proper Vehicle, are in hot Countries 
conveyed in greater Plenty to the Surface of the Body, 


than in thoſe northern Regions they ordinarily are 3 and 


ſticking in their Paſſage in the thin dry Membrane of 


the Cuticle, the aqueous Parts which are their Vehicle, 
ſlip away from them by inſenſible Evaporation, ® 


leave them thoſe to corrode and fret it, till at 1 5 
through the Quantity ſo gathered, the Membrane 


comes dry, brittle, and white, which is the Cauſe 0 


that Diſquammation, or falling away in white _ 
That Whiteneſs, as well as Brittleneſs proceeding mer 
from the Quantity of thoſe Salts, which are them 5 
white; and when the Moiſture is drawn from t 110 
being aculeated, and having inſinuated themſelves. ; 
the Pores of the Cuticle, diffolve the Continuity © 


their Points and Edges, which thus mortifie 


Diſorder 


. Cf Gy © OD Cm 2. > | 


broken, 
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yroken, is apt on the leaſt Friction to fall off, as above 
2 diſtinguiſhed two Kinds of Leproſy, 
„ che Lepra Græcorum, and Lepra Arabum: Tho' 
3 wo ſeem only to have differed in Degree ; the 
2 toms of the Grecian being further heightened and 
trated in the Arabian. . 3 
bs 7 Arabum, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
led Elephantiaſis, by reaſon in this the Patient's Skin 
wa ugh and wrinkled like an Elephant's Hide. 
"Y the Lepra Arabum the Skin is beſet with a dry 
(abby Cruſt ; as in the former Caſe the Salts being left 
geſtitute of their Humidity, are not ſo active, and 
herefore affect only the Cuticle ; in the latter Caſe theſe 
= with their Vehicle, crowding faſter than they can 
de evaporated through the Pores of the Skin (being ſtill 
in fuore, and ſo more cauſtick) corrode deeper, and eat 


"ot only the Cuticle, but the excretory Veſſels, and 
ourface of the Skin itſelf ; which thereby ſpins out a 


Liquor ſomewhat thicker than uſual ; which when the 
-hinneſt and moſt aqueous Parts are evaporated, are 
condenſed into that Cruſt or Scab, which is the diſtin- 
guſhing Character of this Diſeaſe. | | 


The Lepra begins within-ſide, a long Time before it 


appears without ſide, It was frequent in Europe in the 


oth and 11th Centuries, but ſeems at preſent almoſt. 


extin&, unleſs we allow the venereal Diſeaſe to be the 
fame with the Lepra, as was the Opinion, among many 
others, of the learned Pitcairn, and as has been endea- 
youred to be proved by Mr. Becket, in a Diſcourſe ex- 
preſly on the Subject in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
Symptoms. — The Symptoms of the antient Lepra, as 
hid down by Galen, Aretæus, Pontanus, Ægineta, Car- 
dan, Varanda, Gordon, Pharæus, and others, are as 
tollows :—The Patient's Voice is hoarſe, and comes 


ather through the Noſe than the Mouth; the Blood full 


of little white ſhining Bodies, like Grains of Millet, 


nſomuch that Salt applied to it does not diſſolve; it is 
bodry, that Vinegar poured on it boils; and is ſo ſtrongly 


twnd together by little imperceptible Threads, that 
alined Lead thrown into it ſwims. The Face reſembles 
Coal half extinct, unctuous, ſhining, and bloated, 


with frequent hard Knots, green at Bottom, and white 
at Top. The Hair is ſhort, ſtiff, and brinded, and 
not to be torn off without bringing away ſome of the 
rotten Fleſh to which it adheres ; if it grows again, 
either on the Head or Chin, it is always white. Athwart 
the Forehead run large Wrinkles or Furrows, from one 
Temple to the other; the Eyes red and inflamed, and 
ſhine ike thoſe of a Cat; the Ears ſwell'd and red, 
eaten with Ulcers towards the Bottom, and encompaſſed 


with little Glands ; the Noſe ſunk, becauſe of the rot- 


ting of the Cartilage 3 the Tongue dry and black, ſwel- 


led, ulcerated, divided with Furrows, and ſpotted with 
Grains of White ; the Skin covered with Ulcers, that 
die and revive on each other, or with white Spots or 


Scales like a Fiſh ; it is rough and inſenſible, and when 


cut, inftead of Blood, yields a ſanious Liquor. It ar- 


ves in Time to ſuch a Degree of Inſenſibility, that the 
Wriſt, Feet, or even the large Tendon, may be pierced 
with a Needle, without the Patient's feeling any Pain. 


At laſt the Noſe, Fingers, Toes, and even privy Mem- 


bers fall off entire, and by a Death peculiar to each 
of them, anticipate that of the Patient. It is added, 
that the Body is ſo hot, that a freſh Apple held in the 
Hand above an Hour, will be dried and wrinkled, as if 
expoſed to the Sun for a Week. | 
Cure. As to the Cure, that which proved effectual 
in thoſe ſouthern Countries fails among us, where the 
rongeſt Medicament, and the moſt powerful Mercurials 
ae neceſſary. Bathing is judged to be of good Uſe in 
the Lepra. Dogs and Hares are faid to be ſubject to 
lis Diſeaſe, Among the Indians a white Man is deſpiſed, 
tis paſſing with them for the Mark of a Leper. i 
Matthew Prior ſays, that in Chriſtendom there were 
ifteen thouſand Hoſpitals for Lepers ; but the Diſeaſe 
Wing been diſcontinued for two hundred Years, the 
ccvenues of thoſe Hoſpitals were abuſed, and Perſons 
ned themſelves Lepers, to be entitled to the Provifion 
lich occaſioned their Regulation in ſome Countries, 


mel, in 1664, 


and their entire Suppreſſion in othets, In France, they 
were united to our Order of St. Lazare and Mount Car- 
| and the Adminiſtration of them given to 

our Knights. In England they have been converted to 
other Purpoſes. Formerly the Cauſes of Lepers were 
committed to the eccleſiaſtical Tribunals; and it was 
prohibited to proſecute a Leper before a Lay- Judge; 
in Regard they were under the Protection of the Church, 
which ſeparated them from the reſt of the People, by & 
Ceremony {till to be ſeen in the antient Rituals, 7 
The Iich is a Diſeaſe of the Skin, wherein it is cor- 
rupted by the oozing out of certain ſharp ſaline Hu- 


mours, which gather into Puſtules, and occaſion a Pu- 
ritus or Itching. 


There are two Kinds of Itch 
Kind. The latter has been ulually ſuppoſed to be owing; 
to an atrabilary Humour; and the for 
tuita.— They are both contagious. 

Cauſes. — Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational 
Account of the Cauſe of this Diſtemper, than any Au- 
thor before him: He examined ſeveral Globules of the 
Matter picked out of the Puſtules of itchy Perſons with 
a Microſcope, and found them to be minute living Crea- 
tures, in Shape reſembling a Tortoiſe, of briſk Motion, 
with ſix Feet, a ſharp Head, and two little Horns at the 
End of the Snout. Hence he makes no Scruple to attri- 
bute this Diſeaſe to the continual Biting of theſe Ani- 


malcules in the Skin; by Means of which, ſome Portion 


of the Serum oozing out through the ſmall Apertures of 


the Cutis, little watery Bladders are made, within which 

the Inſects continuing to gnaw, the Infected are forced 
to ſcratch, and by Scratching increaſe the Miſchief; 

breaking not only the little Puſtules, but the Skin too, 


and ſome little Blood Veſſels, and ſo make Scabs, cruſty 
A 


Hence we perceive how the Itch comes to be catch- 


ing; ſince theſe Creatures, by ſimple Contacts, eaſily 
which upon Filtration ſeparate themſelves from it; the 


gerum is ſcabious, and deſtitute of its natural Humidity, 


paſs from one Body to another; their Motion being won- 
derfully ſwift, and they crawling on the Surface of the 


Body, as well as under the Cuticula, | 
Cure. The Cure of the Itch is attempted with lixivial 


Waſhes, Baths, and Ointments made of Salts, Sulphurs, 


Mercury, Sc. theſe being very powerful in killing the 
Vermin lodged in the Cavities of the Skin, which 


ſcratching will never do, they being too minute to be 


caught under the Nails. And if in Practice it is found, 


that this Diſeaſe, after it ſeemed to be cured by Unction, 


frequently returns again, this, is eaſily accounted for, 
ſince though the Ointment may have killed all the living 


Creatures, yet it may not poſſibly have deſtroy'd all 
their Eggs, laid, as it were, in the Neſts of the Skin; 
from which they afterwards breed again, and renew the 
Diſtemper. | 


Herpes, is a cutaneous Heat or Inflammation, attended 
with a Roughneſs of the Skin, and the Eruption of a 


Number of little Puſtules ſpreading every Way. 
T here are divers Kinds of this Diſeaſe : As, CPD 
Miliary Herpes, which is an Aſſemblage of innumera- 
ble little Puſtules, under the Cuticle of the Size of Mil- 
let Seeds ; popularly called the Shingles. | 


The Herpes miliaris, according to Wiſeman, approaches 
very nearly to the Nature of the Plora, and therefore to 


be cured with mercurial Catharticks, &c. 


Simple Herpes is a ſingle Puſtule or two, riſing chiefly 


on the Face, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh Colour, pointed, 


and with an inflamed Baſe. — Theſe dry away of their 
own Accord, upon letting out the little Drops of Pus 
contained in them. 


A third Species of Herpes is what the French other- 


wiſe call Serpigo; and in Engliſh, a Tetter, or Ring- 


Worm. | 
Herpes exudens, is a more corroſive Kind; the Puſtules 


are ruddy, and attended with an Itching; and ulcerate 
the Parts they rife on. 


Eryfipela's, is a Diſeaſe of the Skin, called alſo Sacer 
ignis, and St. Anthony's Fire. N 


Face. | 8 | 
Cauſes of the Eryſipela's. — Dr. Quincy accounts for the 
Eryſipela s from a too ſizy Blood, uch obſtructing the 


Capillaries, occaſions Inflammations: Others from a too 
ſharp and bilious Blood, which, on Account of its great 
8 | | 


Subtilty, 


998: 


„a humid, and a dry 


mer to a ſaline Pi- 


Its Seat is any Part of the Body, but principally the 
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Subtilty, occaſions no ſenſible Tumour; but ſpreads and 


diffuſes itſelf all around. Its Colour, though red, ge- 
nerally inclines towards a yellow, on Account of the 
Mixture of Bile; and always the more of the Bile, the 
more dangerous the Diſeaſe, _ | | 

There is another Species of Eryſibela's, though leſs 
uſual than the former; moſt commonly ariſing from a 
too copious drinking of ſpirituous Liquors. | 

Symptoms, — The Symptoms of the firſt Kind of 
Eryſipela's, are, that it ſhews itſelf in a ruddy Inflamma- 
tion of the Part, with a little Swelling of the ſame ; an 
intenſe Pain, and a Crowd of little Puttules, which, as 
the Inflammation increaſes, grow into Veſiculæ. The 
Diſeaſe ſpreads itſelf apace; ſhifting from one Place to 
another, with a Fever attending it. It attacks the Patient 
all at once, and chiefly when out in the Air ; whence the 
Country People call it Blaſting, Sideratio.— The other 
Species of Eryſipela's, begins with a Fever, after which 
there is an univerſal Eruption of Puſtules, almoſt over 
the whole Body, much like thoſe after the Stinging of 
Nettles, and ſometimes riſing into Veſicule. Ar going 
off they leave an intolerable Itching, and as often as 
ſcratched, return again. . 885 

Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing Character of an 
Eryſipela's, that when preſſed very lightly by the Finger, 


there follows a white Spot, which preſently after becomes 


red again; which does not happen in an ordinary Inflam- 
mation, unleſs when violently preſſed. — Scorbutick Peo- 
ple are moſt ſubject to this Diſeaſe. „„ 
Cure. It is diſputed, whether purging be good in 
the Eryſipela's? Sydenham recommends it the next Day 


after Bleeding. Etmuller cautions us againſt them both, 


and recommends Diaphoreticks. Dr. Freind obſerves, 


that in the laſt Stage of an Eryſipela's of the Head, at- 
tended with a Coma, Delirium, Cc. unleſs Catharticks - 
will do good, the Caſe is deſperate. All unctuous Aſtrin- 
gents, and cold Applications, externally, are dangerous; 
Eryſipela's degenerate into a 


and ſometimes makes the 
Gangrene. oy BC 
| f Dis ASES OF THE EYES. 


Opthalmia, is a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, properly, an In- 


flammation of the Tunica adnata, or Conjunctiva, accom- 


in che ſirſt 


panied with a Redneſs, Heat, and Pain. 
The Ophthalmia is either moiſt or dry : | | 
there is a Shedding of Tears, in the ſecond none at all. 


| Cauſes of the Ophthalmia. — The immediate Cauſe of 
the Ophthalmia, is the Blood flowing in too great Abun- 
dance in the little Veſſels of the Adnata, ſo as to ſtagnate 
therein, and diſtend them. The remote Cauſes are the 
In Summer it 


ſame with thoſe of other Inflammations. 
is frequent to have Epidemick Ophthalmia's. 


Symptoms, —It ſometimes happens in the Ophthalmia, 
that the two Eye-lids are fo diſtorted, that the Eye con- 
tinues conſtantly open, without being able to ſhut ; 
which is called y1pwouc; ſometimes the Eye-lids are fo 
faſten'd together, that the Eye cannot be open'd, which 
is called @yy@wois, J. d. Cloſure of Things that ſhould be 


open. 


Linen Cloths, to the Eye. 


thalmia. | 
Pitcairn, and ſome 


that hitherto ſpoke of; the ſecond in the Retina. 


what larger, and blacker than before. 
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PHTSICKR. 
which prevents the due Flux of the animal Spi Neryes, 


much diſtended with Blood. 


improved by the Memory of the Succeſs of the former 


Cure. — Snow applied to the afflicted Eye, is reputed 
a good Remedy for the Ophthalmia: The Ephemerides 
of the Leopoldine Academy, mention an Ophthalmia 
cured by applying Cow's Dung, while hot, between two 
A Fox's Tongue, and the 
Fat and Gall of a Viper, are empirical Preſervatives 
againſt the Ophthalmia.—The Cure of the Ophthalmia's, 
according to the modern Practice, depends chiefly on the 
due Repetition of Purgatives. If theſe fail, Recourſe is 
had to Veſiccatories, Iſſues, Setons, c. Thomas Pitcairn 
prefers Bleeding; it being his Obſervation, that no Diſ- 
eaſe requires copious Bleeding ſo much as the Oph- 


others, diſtinguiſh an external and 
internal Ophthalmia; the firſt in the Adnata, which is 
The 
Symptoms or Indications of the latter, are Muſcæ volitan- 
tes, Duſt ſeeming to fly in the Air, Sc. This when in- 
veterate, degenerate into a Gutta Serena, or Amauroſis. 
Gutta Serena is a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, being an entire 
Privation of Sight, without any apparent Fault or Diſor- 
der of the Part, excepting that the Pupil looks ſome- 


Cauſe of the Gutia Serena. — Its Cauſe 18 5. 
be a Compreſſion, or Obſtruction of the opt to 
the Retina. Pitcairn aſcribes it to an Ind: nts into 
the Retina, occaſioned by the Veſſels nere ben of 
az too 


Symptoms, — The Muſce volitantes 
nick Sign of a growing . Serena. re © Pathgnomy, 
Prognoſtick. — The Gutta Serena is one 
dangerous and untractable of all the Di 
Eyes. 5 
Cure. — The Cure of the Gutta Here "DU 
Pitcairn, muſt be attempted with enk On « 
Salivation, and with Decoctions of Guaiacum. — 
Medicine or Phyſick, muſt have been nearly 
with the World. The Injuries and Vieiſitnde wry 
Air, the Nature and Qualities of Foods, the Violen = 
external Bodies, the Actions of Life, and laſtly we 
brick of human Compages, muſt have render'd Dix 0 
almoſt as old as Mankind: And the Preſence of An 
eaſe, as it brings with it a painful Senſation, or the I 
perhaps of the Uſe of a Limb, does, by a neceſſ; ; 
mechanical Impulſe, both in Brutes and Men, co * 
the Diſeaſed to ſeek for Help, and to apply Reel : 
either by mere Experiment, or by Inſtinct, and ſ 72 
neous Appetite, Hence aroſe the Art of Medici 4 
Phyſick ; which, in this Senſe, has been always Ro 
where among Mankind. ITE | 1 
Antient Hiſtories and Fables tell us, that in a litt 
Time from the Flood, it was fo well cultivated h 1 
Aſſyrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Magi, A 
were able to remove preſent Diſeaſes, and prevent Gn 
ones. Hence it paſſed into Egypt, Lybia Cyrenaica, and 
Crotona; and thence into Greece, where it Rouriſhed 
particularly in the Iſland of Cuidus, Rhodes, Cos, and by 
Epidaurus. VV EE 
The firſt Foundations of the Art were laid by Chance, 
natural Inſtinct, and Events unforeſeen : Theſe der 


of the moſt 
leaſes of the 
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Experiments; by writing down Diſeaſes, their Reme- 
dies, and Events, on Columns, Paintings, and the Walls 
of their Temples ;. by expoſing the Sick in the Markets 
and publick Ways, that thoſe who paſſed by, might en- 
quire into the Diſeaſe, and communicate a Remedy, if 
they knew any: And laſtly, by Analogy or Reaſoning, 
from a Compariſon of Things already obſerved, with 
Things preſent and to come. | 


The Art, at length, received a much greater Degree 
of Perfection, by appointing of Phyſicians ; ſome for the 
Cure of particular Diſeaſes ; and others for Diſeaſes in 
general; by an accurate Obſervation of the Diſeaſe, and 
its Symptoms; and by an exact Deſcription of the Re- 
medy, and its Uſe: Immediately upon which it got a- 
mong the Prieſts, and at length was confined to parii- 

_ cular Families; deſcending by Way of Inheritance from 

Father to Son: Which again proved a great Help to is 
Progreſs. The Extiſpicy, or inſpecting the Entrails of 
Beaſts, uſed by the Prieſts; the Cuſtom of embalming | 

dead Carcaſes, and even Butchery itſelf, promoted the 
Knowledge of the human Fabrick, and of the Cauſes both 
of Health, Diſeaſes, and Death. 5 ü 
Laſtly, the Diſſecting of living Animals for philoſophi- 
cal Purpoſes, diſtin& Narratives of the Cauſe, Riſe, In- 
creaſe, Criſis, Declenſion, End, and Effect of Diſeaſes, 
and the Knowledge of Medicines, their Choice, Prepara* 
tion, Application, Powers, and Events, ſeemed to have 
almoſt brought the Art to its Perfection. - 
Hippocrates, who was Cotemporary with Democritts, 
and perfectly acquainted with every Thing then diſco- 
vered, and, beſides, furniſhed with a great Number of 

Obſervations of his own; collecting into one all that 
was valuable and uſeful; compiled a Body of Greek Me- 
dicine; and was the firſt who deſerved the Title of a true 
Phyſician ; for being a Maſter of the «regia, Exp ene; 
as well as of Analogy and Reaſon, and withal well veried 
in a pure Philoſophy ; he firſt, made Phyſick rational; 
and laid the Foundation of the dogmatical Medicine 3 
which has ſince obtained. | 5 

What Hippocrates had done, continued a long Time 

ſacred and unaltered, and was the ſtanding Practice 0 
many Ages; at length Aretæus the Cappadocian digeſte 
it into a more orderly Body : Whence, 1n various 7 _ 
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| er Ts and by various Hands, particular! 
1 Y was farther — and wi 
*— ed, till at length it came into the Hands of Claud. 
prov {who collecting the ſcattered Parts, digeſting 
thoſe which were confuſed, and explaining every Thing 
by the rigid Doctrine ot Pi 

at deal of Service, and a great deal of Miſchief, to 
er noble Art; he being the firſt who introduced the 


f ees.. the four Humours, into Medicine, an 
w_— — the whole Art to depend. N 
* After the ſixth Century, the Arts were not only ex- 
inguiſbed, but almoſt- all Memory of them loſt, till the 

inch; from which to the thirteenth, Medicine was vigo- 
M3. cultivated by the Arabs in Afia, Africa and Spain; 
who applying themſelves particularly to the Study of 
the Materia Medica, and its Preparations, and to the 
rations of Chirurgery, rendered both more juſt and 
more copious at the ſame Time. And yet Galen's Er- 
rors become now more predominant than ever. | 
At length however, they were purged out and ex- 
loded by two different Means; principally indeed by 
* Reſtoration of the pure Diſcipline of Hippocrates in 
Fance; and then alſo by the Experiments and Diſco- 
des of Chymiſts and Anatomiſts; till at length Har- 
, overturning by his Demonſtrations the whole Theory 
of the Antients, laid a new and certain Baſis of the 
Science. Since his Time Medicine is become free from 
the Tyranny of any Sect, and is improved by ture 
Diſcoveries in Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Phyſicks, Botany, 
Mechanicks, Sc. „ 

Hence it appears, that the Art originally conſiſted 
ſolely in the "Hiithful collecting of Obſervations ; and 
that a long Time after they began to enquire, and diſ- 


continued the ſame ; but the latter always mutable. 

Thus I have traced Medicine or Phy/ick, from its dark 
Origin to our Times; but to render this Treatiſe ſtill 
more perfect, I muſt give the Reader a conciſe Idea of 
the different Sects which have aroſe in Medicine, vix. of 
the Empiricks, Dogmatiſts, Galeniſts, Chymiſts, Para- 
ces, & o. . 

EMPIRICKS. | 

Empiricks, were ſuch Phyſicians of Antiquity as form- 
ed themſelves Rules and Methods, on their own Prac- 
tice and Experience, and not on any Knowledge of na- 
wral Cauſes, or the Study of good Authors, and who 
preſcribed without enquiring into the Nature of the Diſ- 
aſe, or the Properties and Virtues of their Medicines 


perienced Remedies. | | e 
Medicine was almoſt altogether in the Hands of Em- 
Firicks, till the Time of Hippocrates, who firſt intro- 


hence aroſe a new Sect called Theoretici. 2h 
Pliny and Celſus makes mention of the Empiricks, and 

their Profeſſion, which the Greeks, and the Latins after 

them, call Empirici; as attributing all to Experience, 


or the Deductions of Reaſon. | 


in Sicily z the firſt who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apol- 
* lonius and Glaucius; others ſay Acron Argentinus. They, 
and their Followers made great Oppoſition to the diſſect- 
ing of human Bodies, particularly to that practiſed by 
Herophilus and Erafiftratus, on living Bodies of Crimi- 
condemned to die. | 3 . 
But the Word Empirick is now more odious than ever, 
being confounded with that of Charlatan, or Quack, and 
applied to Perſons who practiſe Phyſick at Random, 
wthout a proper Education, or underſtanding any Thing 
of the Principles of the Art; retailing their poiſonous 
dfrums, in ſome publick Place, where by their Buf- 
loneries, they aſſemble the ignorant Rabble, on purpoſe 
o cozen them of their Pence, and but too often of 
teir Health. | e 
Indeed it is p the World may be abuſed even 
| this Side of the Queſtion; for thoſe of the Phyſicians 
i&rvilely attached to the Train and Method of the 
the Reaſonings of Hippocrates and Galen, and 
the m_ of * Faculty, we all know, have been 
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PHYSICK. 


of the Peripateticks, did both a 


Doctrine of the Elements, the cardinal Qualities, and 


and form Theories: The firſt Part has always 


depending wholly on the Authority of ſome general ex- 


duced Reaſon, and the Uſe of Theory therein; and 


and nothing to the Authority of the Maſters of that Art, 


Pliny relates, that the Sect of Empiricks had its Riſe 


ever forward, who thinks more freely, and are lefs tify 
devoted to Antiquity, Cuſtom, and the reigning Practice, 
or Mode, as Empiricks, Charletans and Quiacks. 


DoomaTisTs, 


called alſo Logici, Logicians, from their uling the Rules 
of Logick and Reaſon in Subjects of their Profeſſion. 
They laid down Definitions and Diviſions, reducing 
Diſeaſes to certain Genera, thoſe Genera to Species, 
and furniſhing Remedies for them all; ſuppoſing Prin- 
ciples, drawing Conſequences, and applying thoſe Prin- 
ciples and Conſequences to the particular Diſeaſes under 
Conſideration. In which Senſe the Dogmatiſts ftand 
contradiſtinguiſhed to Empiricks and Methodiſts. 
The Dogmartiſts were thoſe who brought Phyſick into 
a Form and Arrangement like thoſe of other ſpeculative 
Sciences, defining, dividing, laying down the Principles 
and drawing Concluſions : And hence alſo the Appella- 
tion of Logici, q. d. Reaſoners, They alſo applied 
themſelves to ſeek the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, the Nature 
of Remedies, c. | 8 


Eraſiſtratus, a famous Dagmatiſt, went ſo far, that 


not contented to diſſect Dogs, and other brute Animals, 


he begged condemned Criminals of the Magiſtrates, 
opened them while alive, and tearched in their Entrails. 


MErRHOPDIS ITS. 


The Methodiſts, were a Sect of antient Phyſicians who 


reduced the whole healing Art, to a few common Prin- 
ciples, or Appearances, IT He 


The Methorifts were the Followers of Theſſalus, whence 


they were alſo called Tbeſſalici. They were ſtrenuouſiy 


oppoſed by Galen in ſeveral of his Writings ; who 
ſcrupled not to aſſert, that the methodical Herely ruined 
every Thing that was good in the Art. EE 
_ Quincy miſtakenly uſes Methodiſts, Methodici, for thoſe 
Phyſicians who adhere to the Doctrine of Galen and the 
Schools; and who cure with Bleeding, Purges, Sc. 
duly applied according to the Symptoms, Circumſtances, 
Sc. in Oppoſition to Empiricks and Chymiſts, who 
uſe violent Medicines and pretended Secrets, or No- 
GALENISTS. | | 

The Galeniſts, are ſuch Phyſicians as practiſe, pre- 

ſcribe, or write on galenical Principles, thus called be- 


cauſe introduced by Claudius Galen, born at Pergamus in 
Aſia, the Son of Nicon a famous Architect, and Pupil 
of Satyron and Perops two able Phyſicians, He firſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at Athens, then at Alexandria, and 
_ laſtly at Rome; where he wrote a great deal, and where 


he alſo died in the Year of Chriſt 140. by . 

He is ſaid to have compoſed two hundred Treatiſes, 
whereof there are one hundred and ſeventy {till extant. 
There have been twenty-three ſeveral Editions of this 


Author: The firſt is that of Venice, in Folio, in the 
Year 1525: The beſt is that of Paris in thirteen Vo- 


lumes in Folio, Greek and Latin, publiſhed in 1639, 
This Author digeſting and collecting what the Au- 
thors before him had done; and explaining every Thing 
according to the ſtricteſt Doctrines of the Peripateticks, 
ſet Phyſick on a new Footing, introduced the Doctrine 
of the four Elements; the cardinal Qualities, and their 
Degrees, and the four Humours or Temperaments, 


Medicine was wholly galenical, till the Times of 


Paracelſus. Geber indeed, and after him Raymond Lully, 


Arnoldus de Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome 


Attempt to apply Chymiſtry to Medicine, eſpecially 
the laſt of them; but no great Advance was made. 
Paracelſus, and after him Van Helmont, altered the whole 
Body of Medicine, exploded Galeniſm, and the Peri- 
patetick Doctrine, and rendered Medicine wholly chy- 
mical. 123 | a 

The late Improvements in Philoſophy, have reformed 
and retrieved the galenical Medicine, which has now 
little of Galen's in it. It is become all mechanical and 


corpuſcular : Inſtead of Qualities and Degrees, every 


Thing is now reduced to mechanical Aﬀections ; to the 
Figures, Bulks, Gravities, &c. of the component Particles, 


and to the great Principle of Attraction. 


The Galeniſs ſtand oppoſed to the Chymiſts: The 
1160 8 Materia 
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The Dogmatifts, were a Sect of antient Phyſicians 
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Materia Medica of the firſt is chiefly of the vegetable 
Kind; the Virtues of which they procure by the more 
ſimple and eaſy Means, and ſeldom go beyond De- 
coction. The latter take in Minerals, Salts, Stones, 
and even Metals, and Semi- metals: Theſe, they hold, 
afford more efficacious Remed ies, and their Virtues, pro- 
cured by long, artful, laboured Proceſſes, with the Help 
of Fire, are had more pure, and in a leſſer Compaſs. _ 

At preſent the Galeniſis and Chymiſts are pretty well 
accommodated, and moſt Phyſicians uſe the Preparations 
and Remedies of both. | | 


Note, That there is in London a celebrated and illuſtrious 
Corporation, called the College of Phyſicians, who by 
ſeveral Charters and Acts of Parliament of Hen. VIII. 
and his Succeſſors, have certain Privileges, whereby 
no Man, though a Graduate in Phyſick of any Uni- 
verſity, may, without Licence under the ſaid Col- 
lege-Seal, practiſe Phyſick, in, or without ſeven 
Miles of London; nor even in any other Part of Eng- 
land, unleſs he has taken the Degree in one of the 
Engliſh Univerſities ; with Power to adminiſter Oaths, 
fine, and impriſon Offenders, in that or ſeveral other 
Particulars; to ſearch the Apothecaries Shops, c. 

in and about London, to fee if their Drugs, &c. be 
wholeſome, and their Compoſitions according to the 
Form preſcribed by the ſaid College, in their Diſpen- 
ſatory. F Re 

| By the ſaid Charter they are alſo freed from all 
troubleſome Offices, as to ſerve on Juries, be Conſta- 
bles, keep Watch, provide Arms, &c. 3 
Th his Society had antiently a College in Knight-rider- 
Street, the Gift of Dr. Linacre, Phyſician to King 


PLUMBERT. 
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* 
0 


any Diſeaſe, and the Patient die under 


Henry VIII. ſince that they have had . 
them by the famous 5 => 4 Houſe bulk 
of Amen- Street, which he endowed wich h ole Eng 
heritance in his Life: time; but this bei 's Whole In. 
the great Fire in 1666, a new one was we burnt j 
Expence of the Fellows, in Warwick Las * | 
noble Library given partly by the Marquis of > with a 
1 er Sir 7. che Mayerne. "rcbeptr, 
this College there are a Preſident: | 
and twelve Electors ; the Dates _ Cenſor, 
Power to ſurvey, govern, and arreſt all Düsteres, 
or others practiſing Phyſick, in, or 0 10 
Miles of London; to fine, amerce, and im 10 feven 
at Diſcretion. | Pruon them 
The Number of Fellows was antiently tre, . 
King Charles II. increaſed their 8 e * 
King James II. giving them a new Charter er 
the Number of Fellows to be enlarged, ſo 5 _ 
exceed fourſcore ; reſerving to himſelf and 1 8 * 
ceſſors, the Power of placing and diſplacin Wig 
them for the future, Fr S UP of 
The College are not very rigorous in aſſertino . 
Privileges; there being a r — 7 Pays — 
ſome of very good Abilities, who practiſe in 2 | 
&c. without their Licenſe, and are connived at N 
the College: Yet, by Law, if any Perſon not e 
preſly allowed to practiſe, take on him the Cure if 
:W r Felony in the Practiſer. 15 _ 2 
In 1696, the College made a Subſcription + 
Number of forty-two of their Member, — fa ” 
foot a Diſpenſatory, for the Relief of the ſick Poor: 
ſince that they have erected two other Diſpenſatories, 


PLUM 
7 I) LU MBERY, from the Latin plumbum, Lead, is 


the Art of caſting, preparing, 
and of uſing it in Buildings, &c. 


ö 


Works in large Ingots, or Blocks, called Pigs of Lead, 
ordinarily weighing about a hundred Pounds a piece. 
As this Lead melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt Figures 
thereof of any Kind, by running it into Moulds of Braſs, 
Clay, Plaſter, Se. EE, . 
But what makes the Baſis of the Plumbers Work in 
Building, are the Sheets and Pipes of Lead. - 
The Lead deſigned for caſting large Sheets thereof, is 
melted in a large Caldron, or Furnace, uſually built 
with Free-ſtone, and Earth, fortified on the Outſide 
with Maſſive of Shards and Plaſter. At the Bottom 
hereof is a Place ſunk lower than the reſt, wherein is 
diſpoſed an Iron Pot, or Pan, to receive what may re- 


main of the Metal after the Sheet is run. The Furnace _ 


is ſo raiſed above the Area of the Floor, as that the Iron 
Pot juſt reſts thereon. . . 

The Furnace is heated with the Wood laid within it, 

throwing afterwards into it the Lead, pell-mell with the 
burning Coal to melt. | | | 


Near the Furnace is the Table, or Mould, whereon 


the Lead is to be caſt. It conſiſts of large Pieces of 


Wood, well joined, and bound with Bars of Iron at the 
Ends. Around it runs a Frame, conſiſting of a Ledge 
or Border of Wood two or three Inches thick, and one 
or two high from the Table, called the Sharps. The 


ordinary Width of the Tables is from three to four Feet; 


and their Length from 18 to 20 Feet. LD 
The Table is covered with fine Sand, prepared, by 
moiſtening it with a watering Pot, then working it with 
a Stick; and at laſt to render it ſmooth and even, beat- 
ing flat witn a Mallet, and plaining it with a Slip of Braſs 
or Wood. _ 1 
Over the Table is a Strike or Rake of Wood, which 
bears and plays on the Edges of the Frame by means 
of a Notch cut in either End thereof ; and fo placed, as 
that between it and the Sand is a Space proportionable 
to the intended Thickneſs of the Sheet. The Uſe of 
this Stick is to drive the Matter, while yet liquid, to the 


Extremity of the Mould. 
and working Lead, i 


The Lead uſed in Plumbery is furniſhed from the Lead- 
Its Uſe is to convey the Metal into the Mould ; and the 


of a Skimmer, 


off, and ſpreading itſelf on the Mould, the Plumber 
conducts and drives it to the Extremity of the Table 
by means of the Strike, which the Workmen paſſes 


Thickneſs. _ | 


— 


11. — 


A-top of the Table is a triangular Iron Peel or Sho- 
vel, bearing before, on the Edge of the Table itſelf, and 
behind on a Treſtle ſomewhat lower than the Table. 


Deſign of its oblique Diſpoſition is, that it may by that 
Means be able to retain the Metal, and keep it from 
running off at the fore Side, where it has no Ledge. 
Some of thoſe Peels are big enough to hold fifteen or 
ſixteen hundred Weight of Lead, and even more. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large Iron Ladle 
they take out the melted Lead, Coals and all, out of 
the Furnace ; and with this, mixed as it is, fill the Iron 
Peel, When full they take out the Coals, and clear the 
Lead with another Iron Spoon pierced after the Manner 
This done, they hoiſt up the lower Part of the Per 
by its Handle; upon which the liquid Matter running 


along the Ledges, and thus renders the Sheet of an equal 


The Sheets thus caſt, there remains nothing but to 
edge them, i. e. to planiſh the Edges on both Sides 1 
order to render them ſmooth and ſtrait. | 
To caſt thin Sheets of Lead; the Table or Mould is 
of a Length at Diſcretion, only edged on one Side. 
Inftead of Sand they cover it with a Piece of woollen 
Stuff, nailed down at the two Ends to keep it tight 
and over this lay a very fine Linnen Cloth. The Feet 
of the Table are uneven, fo that it does not ſtand he- 
rizontal, but moderately inclined. ES 
_ Great Regard is had to the Lead while melting, that 
it has the juſt Degree of Heat, ſo as it may run well, 
yet not burn the Linnen. This they judge of by 3 jury 
of Paper; for if the Paper takes Fire in the liquid Net, 
it is too hot; and if it be not ſhrunk and ſcorched | 
little, it is not hot enough. | be hat 
Being then in its juſt Degree, they have 2 SG. * 
different from that deſcribed in the former Article; 


ſerving both for Peel and _ to contain and to 04 
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| 18d Lead. It is; in Effect, a wooden Caſe 
go. the Bf —— only cloſed on chree Sides. It is 
wi 


igh 
py in diminiſh to the Tip, from the Place where 


they are join 


of. Strike is placed a. top of the Table, which is be- 


Bottom to the Caſe, and prevents the Linen from 
bing burnt, while the Liquid is pouring in. The Strike 


to the lower End of the Table, and the two ſlo- 
ing Sides to the higher End. „ 
f The Strike is now filled with Lead, according to the 
antity to be uſed 3 which done, two Men, one at 
each Side the Table, let the Strike deſcend down the Ta- 
ble, or elſe draw it down with a Velocity greater or leſs, 
«« the Sheet is to be more or leſs thick; the Thickneſs 
of the Sheet till depending on the Promptitude where- 
vith the Strike ſlides down the inclining Mould. 


between the Joints of large Stones in great Buildings, c. 
As to Pipes of Lead, there are ſome caſt without ſol- 
tering ; and others ſolder . ; : 

To caſt Pipes without ſoldering, they have a Kind of 
Furnace, conſiſting of a large Iron Furnace or Cauldron, 


encompaſſed with a Maſſive of Bricks and Loam ; only 
king a Mouth or Paſſage for the Conveyance of Wood 


rture behind, to ſerve as a Vent-Hole. 
it wich a Fire underneath : To forward the Fuſion, they 


tal is ſkimmed and laden off with the Inſtruments men- 
toned above. | | £8 

Near the Furnace is a Bench, furniſhed at one End 
with a little Mill, with Arms or Levers to turn it withal. 
A ſtrong Girt, armed with an Iron Hook at one Extre- 


| tix Moulds of the Pipes are placed horizontally, and the 


* 
— 


PNEUMATICKS. 
behind, but the two Sides, like two acute 
ed to the third or middle Piece, where 
are of the ſame Height therewith, viz. 7 or 8 


6 ig. The Width of the Middle makes that of 
b Salle, which again makes that of the Sheet to be 


- cover'd in that Part, with a Paſte-board which ſerves. 


« {0 diſpoſed on the Table, as that the higheſt Part 


Theſe fine ſmooth Sheets of Lead are ſometimes uſed 


ſupported on a pretty high Iron Stand. The C uldron is 


underneath, and lighting the Fire, and another little A- 
In this Furnace they melt the Lead, after firſt heating 


put in burning Faggots along with the Metal. The Me- 


nity, is faſten'd by the other to the Axis of the Mill, 
wund which it turns when in Motion. On this Bench 


Mill and the Girt ſerye to draw out the Iron Core after 


the Pipe. is caſt, i rr 
The Moulds of theſe Tubes are of Braſs, ard conſiſt” 


of two Pieces, which open and ſhut by Means of Hooks 
and Hinges ; their inner Calliber, or Diameter, is ac- 


cording to the Size of the Pipe to be made; their Length 


is uſually two Foot and a half. 


In the Middle is placed a Core, or round Piece of Braſs 
or Iron, ſomewhat longer than the Mould, and of the 


- 
* 


Thickneſs of the inner Diameter of the Pipe. This 
Core is paſſed through two Copper Rundles, one at each 
End of the Mould, which they ſerve to cloſe; and to 
theſe is joined a little Copper Tube, about two Inehes 
long, and of the Thickneſs the leaden Pipe is intended to 
be of. By Means of theſe Tubes the Core is retained in 
the Middle of the Cavity of the Mould. _ 4M 


The Core being in the Mould, with the Rundles . 1 bh 
its two Ends, and the Lead melted in the Furnace ;, they 
take it up in a Ladle, and put it into the Mould, by a 


little Aperture at one End, made in Form of a Funnel. 
When the Mould is full, and the Metal cold, they 
paſs the Hook of the Girt into a Hole at the End of the 


Core; and turning the Mill with the Hand, draw out 
the Core. They then open the Mould, and take out the 


HP., e | | 
If they deſire to have the Pipe lengthen'd, they put 


one End thereof in the lower End of the Mould, and 
paſs the End of the Core into it; then ſhut the Mould © 


again, and apply its Rundle and Tube as before, the 
Pipe juſt caſt ſerving for Rundle, &c. at the other End. 


Things thus replaced, they pour in freſh Metal into the | 


Mould ; thus repeating the Operation till they have got 
a Pipe of the Length requir —- 5 

But if Plumbers want to make Pipes of Sheet-Lead ſol- 
der d; they have wooden Cylinders, and Rollers of the 
Length and Thickneſs required, and on theſe they form 
their Pipes, by wrapping the Sheet around them; ſol- 


dering up the Edges all along, thus; after grating the 
Lead well with a Grater, they rub Roſin over the Part 


thus grated, then pour on it ſome Solder melted in a La- 


dle, or elſe melt it with a hot ſoldering Iron, ſmearing 


thoſe Parts where they would not have the Solder catch, 
with Chalk, or the Soil of the Hand. — The Solder 


"” 


which the Plumbers uſe, is a Mixture of two Pounds of 


Lead with one of Tin. 


the Laws wherein that Fluid is condenſed, rarified, 
ravitated, Fc. This is alſo called by Wolſius, derometry, 
or the Art of meaſuring the Air. 8 

To proceed with the ſame Order in this Treatiſe I 
have done in all others, I'll aſk firſt what's the Air, 
which is the Object of Prneumaticks ;, and enquire after- 
wards into the Nature and Origin thereof ; its mechanical 
Properties and Effects; from which I'll paſs to the Conſide- 
tation of the ſame Air; as compoſing the Atmoſphere ; 


Definition of the Air. Y 
The Alk, as I conſider it in this Place, is a certain 
ſubtile homogeneous elaſtick Matter; the Baſis and fun- 
damental Ingredient of the atmoſpherical Air, and that 
Which gives it the Denomination. © Fs 
We are obliged to confeſs, that we know but little 
al the particular Nature of the aerial. Matter, otherwiſe 


l 


Mixed with; and conſequently no Way of aſcertaining 
he. ener, what belongs to it abſtractedly from 
K m 


2 Hook, and ſome others, will have it to be no 
other than the Ether itſelf; or that fine, fluid, active 


ial Regions; which coincides with Sir Jaac Newton's 
ile Medium, or Spirit. 7 


 PNEUMATICKS 


1 NEU M ATICKS, is the Doctrine of the Air, or 


and conclude the Treatiſe, by reducing all this Theory 
into Practice, by Means of the ſeveral different Inſtru- 
ments invented for the Purpoſe. And to begin by the 


tan by mere Conjecture; having no Way to examine 
apart; or to ſeparate it from the other Matters it is 


In this View it is ſuppoſed a Body Sui Generis, ingene⸗ | 


rable, incorruptible, immutable, preſent in all Places, in 
all Bodies, c. | | „ 


Others conſidering only its Property of Elaſticity, 


which they account its eſſential and conſtituent Character, 
ſuppoſe it mechanically producible; and to be no other 
than the Matter of other Bodies alter'd, ſo as to become 


permanently elaſtick. Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral Experi- 


ments, which he made for the Production of the Air; 
taking Production for the obtaining a ſenſible Quantity 


thereof from Bodies wherein it did not appear either at all, 


or in ſo great Plenty. — Among the ſeveral Ways of doing 


this, the fitteſt for Practice, he obſerves, are Fermenta- 


tion, Corrofion, Diſſolution, Decompoſition, the Boiling of 


Mater, and other Fluids; and the mutual Actios of Bodies, 
eſpecially ſaline ones, upon each other. He adds, that va- 
rious, ſolid, and mineral Bodies, unſuſpetted of Elaſticity, 
being plunged in corroſive unelaſtick Menſtrua, will, by 4 


proper Comminution of their Parts in the Conflict, afford a 
conſiderable Quantity of permanent elaſtick Air. 
Of the ſame Opinion is Sir Iſaac Newton; the Particles 


of denſe, compa}, and fixed Subſtances, cobering by a ſtrong 


attraftive Force, are not ſeparable without a vebement 


Heat, or perhaps not without Fermentation; and ſuch Bodies 


being at length rarified by ſuch Heat or Fermentation, be- 


come true permanent Air. — Thus, the ſame Author adds, 
M n the Et "Gunpowder generates Air by Exploſion. 
og diffuſed through the whole Expanſe of the cele- 


We have here, therefore, not only the Materials 


' whereof Air ſhould be made; but the Means of doing it: 
With Regard to which the Air is divided into real and 


perma- 


* 
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permanent; and apparent or tranſient. For all that 

which appears to be Air does not continue ſuch, is evi. 

dent from the Inſtance of an Eolipile, the Water of 
which being ſufficiently rarefied by the Fire, ruſhes out 

in a ſharp whiſtling Blaſt, perfectly reſembling Air, 

while the Motion lafts ; but ſoon loſes that Reſemblance, 
eſpecially in the Cold, and returns by Condenſation into 
its original Water : And the fame may be obſerved of 
Wine, and other ſubtile and fugitive Spirits, raifed by 
Diſtillation. Whereas real Air is not reducible by any 
Compreſſion; Condenſation, or the like, into any other 
Subſtance beſides Air. 

Water then, though it may put on an aerial Nature 
for a while, yet is not capable of perſiſting therein; and 
the fame may be ſaid of other Fluids. The furtheſt 
they can go is to become vaporous ; which is the Mat- 
ter of the Fluid rendered much rarer, and put in a briſk 
Motion. For a Subſtance to become permanent Air, 
it muſt be of a fixed Kind ; otherwiſe it is not capable 
of undergoing the Alteration neceſſary to be induced into 
it ; but gives Way, and flies off too ſoon, So that the 
Difference between permanent and tranſient Air, amounts 
to the ſame as that between Vapour and Exhalation ; 
the one, i. e. being dry, the other moiſt, Sc. | 

We can go a little further yet.— This elaſtick Pro- 


perty of the Air is ſuppoſed by many Philoſophers, to 


depend on the Figure of its Corpuſcles, which they ſup- 
' Poſe to be ramous; ſome will have them ſo many mi- 
nute Flocculi, reſembling Fleeces of Wool ; others con- 
ceive them rolled up like Hoops, and curled like Wires, 
or Shavings of Wood, or curled like the Springs of 
Watches, and endeavour. to reſtore themſelves in vir- 
tue of their Texture : So that to produce Air, muſt be 
to produce ſuch a Figure and Diſpoſition of Parts; and 
thoſe Bodies only are proper Subjects, which are ſuſcep- 
tible of ſuch Diſpoſition ; which Fluids, from the 
Smoothneſs, Roundneſs, and Slipperineſs of their Parts 
are not. | RY 
But Sir Iſazc Newton puts the Thing another Way; 
ſuch a Texture, he thinks, by no Means ſufficient to 
account for that vaſt Power of Elaſticity obſerved-in the 
Air, which is capable of diffuſing into above a Million 
of Times more Space than it before poſſeſſed. But as 


All Bodies are ſhewn to have an attractive, and a re- 


pelling Power; and as both theſe are ſtronger in Bodies, 
the denſer, more ſolid and compact they are: Hence it 
follows, that when by Heat, or any other powerful 
Agent, the attractive Force is ſurmounted, and the Par- 
ticles of the Body ſeparated ſo far as to be out of the 
Sphere of Attraction; the repelling Power commencing 
thence, make them recede from each other with a ſtrong 
Force proportionable to that wherewith they before co- 
hered; and thus they become permanent Air. Hence, 
ſays the ſame Author, it is, that as the Particles of 
permanent Air are groſſer, and arite from denſer Bodies, 
than thoſe of tranſient Air, or Vapour: True Air is 
more ponderous than Vapour; and a moiſt Atmoſphere 
lighter than a dry one. . | 3 
But after all, there may be ſtill Reaſon to doubt, whe- 
ther the Matter thus produced from ſolid Bodies have all 
the Properties of the Air; and whether ſuch Air be not 
tranſient, as well as that from humid ones, though not 
to that Degree. Mr. Boyle argues from an Experiment 
made in the Air Pump, with lighted Match; that thoſe 
light and ſubtile Fumes into which the Fire itſelf ſhatters 


dry Bodies, have no ſuch Springs as Hir; ſince they 


were unable to hinder the Expanſion of a little Air in- 


cluded in the Bladder they ſurrounded. Yet in ſome 


ſubſequent Experiments, by diſſolving Iron either 1n 
Oil of Vitriol and Water, or in Aqua fortis; a large 


aerial Bubble was produced, which bad a real Spring, 


ſo as to hinder the ſurrounding Liquor from regaining its 
Place; and which, by the Application of a warm Hand, 


readily dilated itſelf like other Air, and broke into the 


Liquor in ſeveral ſucceeding Bubbles; and even thro' 
the Liquor into the open Air. 


The fame excellent Perſon further aſſures us, he 


procured a real elaſtick Subſtance from divers other 
Matters ; as Bread, Grapes, Muſt, Ale, Apples, Peas, 
Beef, &c. or from ſome Bodies by only burning them 
in Vacuo, particularly Paper, Hartſhorn, Sc. which 
yet, upon further Examination, was ſo far from being 
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pute Air, that Animals incloſed in it, not 
not reſpire it without Harm bur 8 died 
in Vacuo, where there was nothing like jp 

We may here add an Obſervation of the Mem 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; iran ben of 
the Property of Elafticity is fo far from her eng that 
that Air is rendered more elaſtick by the Mins 1 
ſome other Matters along with it, ture of 
rity. Thus, from ſome Experiments of M 4 


= 
r 


chan it is in in Py, 


at Paris, and of M. Sromcari at Bologne, I . Ai 
aſſures us, that Air moiſten'd with Wa nn Finn, 


more elaſtick, and expands further than 
M. de la Hire even fond the moiſt * bm. 
more elaſtick than the dry: But Dr. Jurin 5 Lo Imeg 
Experiment another Way, and endeavours 10 0 ins the 
the Concluſion does not neceſſarily follow from i 
Several are of Opinion, that ſuch Air cook "od 
itſelf, exiſts no where in its Purity; and chat n 
we are concerned; and whoſe Properties and Ef . 
chiefly conſidered, is acknowledged by Mr. 3, ae 
the moſt heterogeneous Body in the Univerſe « 5 wy 
even ſhews it to be an univerſal Chaos, or Colo, 
all the Kinds of created Bodies. Whatever Fire * 
latilize is found in the Air; but there is no * * 
W the Force of Fire. 1 that 
ence, for Inſtance, 1. The whole volatzle x | 
muſt neceſſarily be found therein; for all of cher 
as Salts, Sulphurs, Stones, Metals, Sc. are conver 
1 4 _ and thus capable of being rendered Pan of 
. 2, All the Parts of the animal Kin 
the Air: For, beſides the copious EMuvia conn; 
emitted from their Bodies by the vital Ha 
ordinary Courſe of Perſpiration ; by means whereof a 
Animal, in the Courſe of its Duration Impregnates the 
Air with many Times the Quantity of its own Body. | 
beſides this, we find that any Animal when dead, bl ; 
expoſed to the Air, is in a little Time carried whole 15 
Bones and all. So that the Whole of what before wg 
re ago tbo adam back 
3. As to Vegetables, nothing of that Clak can be 
ſuppoſed wanting, fince we know that all Vegetables by 
Putrefaction become volatile, even the earthy or vaſcular 
Part in Time follow the reſt. „„ 
Of all the Effluvia floating in this grand Ocean the 
Atmoſphere, one of the principal are the ſaline. Theſe 
Authors commonly conceive, are chiefly of the nitrous 
Kind; but there is no doubt but that there ate of all the 
Sorts, vitriolick, aluminous, Sea: ſalt, (9c. | 
Mr. Boyle even obſerves, that there may be many 
compound Kinds of Salts.in the Air, which we have not 
on Earth; ariſing from different ſaline Spirits, tortut- 
touſly meeting, and mixing together. Thus the Glaß 
Windows of antient Buildings are ſometimes obſerved to 
be corroded, as if they had be Worm: eaten; though 
none of the Salts above-mentioned have the Faculty of 
corroding Glaſs. _ | 5 
The ſulphurous too muſt make a conſiderable Article 
in the Air; on account of thoſe many Volcano's, Grot- 
to's, Caverns, and other Spiracles chictly affording that 
Mineral diſperſed through the Globe. PHT 
Thus far of the Nature and Origin of the Air, which 
no otherwiſe concerns our preſent Subject, than 2 1t 1s 
the Baſe thereof, ſince the ſpecial Object of Pneumaticts 
is not the Air in general, but only its Properties 3 
Effects, as reduced to preciſe Laws and Demonſtrations. 
The moſt conſiderable of the mechanical Properties aud 
Effects of the Air, are its Fluidity, Weight, and Ela- 
ſticity. | 
1. The PFluidity of the Air is evident from the Pal- 
ſage it affords to Bodies through it; as in the Propigy 
tion of Sounds, Smells, and other Effluvia: For this 
argues it a Body whoſe Parts give 
impreſſed, and in yielding, are ea 
themſelves ; which is the Definition of a 
They who with the Cartęſians make ay 
fiſt in a perpetual Inteſtine Motion of the nnd - 
Air alſo anſwer to that Character: Thus, in 2 darke 5 
Room, where the Species of external Obje Qts are * 
. PLD | : | val Fluctua- 
in by a ſingle Ray; they appear in a continu 
tion; and thus even the more accurate Weatt 
: N | 3 ; * 
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uerved never to remain a Moment at reſt. 
ure oe of this Fluidity of the Air, is atribured by 
nee very modern Philoſophers to the Fire intermixed 
rene . without which they imagine the Atmoſphere 
t 3 


n into a ſolid, impenetrable Maſs, And 
2 Fe oor the Degree of Fire therein, the more 
— moveable, and pervious the Air: And thus as the h 


ire is continually varying, according to the 

Degree of eat and Poſition - the heavenly Bodies; the 

2 kept by a continual Reciprocation. Hence, in 

Meaſure, it is, that on the Tops of the higher 

Mountains, the Senſes of Smelling, Hearing, &'c. are 

found very feeble. . 

2. That the Air is heavy, follows from its being a 

Body; Weight being an eſſential Property of Matter. 


But we have infinite Arguments of the ſame from 


d Experiment: Thus the Hand, applied on the 
. a Veſſel empty of Air, ſoon feels the Load of 
the incumbent Atmoſphere. Thus Glaſs-Veſſels, ex- 


hauſted of their Air, are eaſily cruſhed to Pieces by the 


Weight of the Air without. So two ſmall hollow Seg- 
ments of a Sphere, exactly fitting each other, being emp- 
tied of Air, are preſſed together with a Force equal to an 
hundred Pounds, by the Pondus of the ambient Air. 
Further, a Tube cloſe at one End, being filled with 
Mercury, and the other End immerged in a Baſon of 
the fame Fluid, and thus erected : The Mercury in the 


Tube will be ſuſpended to the Height of about thirty 


Inches above the Surface of that in the Baſon ; the Rea- 
fon of which Suſpenſion is, that the Mercury in the Tube 
cannot fall lower, without raiſing that in the Baſon ; 


which being preſſed down with the Weight of the incum- 


t Atmoſphere, cannot give Way, unleſs the Weight 
f the — in the Tube exceeds that of the Air out 
of it. That this is the Caſe, is evident hence, that if 
the whole Apparatus be included in an Air-Pump, in 
Proportion as the 4ir is exhauſted from the ſame, the 
Mercury falls; and gradually letting in the Air again, 
the Mercury re- aſcends to its former Height. This 
makes what we call the Torrice/lian Experiment. 

To ſay no more, we can actually weigh Air; for a 


Veſſel, full even of common Air, by a very nice Bal- 


lance, is found to weigh more than when the Air is ex- 
hauſted ; and this Effect is proportionably more ſenſible, 
if the ſame Veſſel be weighed full of condenſed Air, in a 
Receiver void of Air. bo | | | 
The Weight of Air is continually varying, according 


to the different Degree of Heat and Cold. — Ricciolus 


eſtimates its Weight to that of Water, to be as 1 to 
1000; Merſennus, as 1 to 1300, or 1 to 1356; Lana, 
31 to 640; Galileo only makes it as 1 to 400. The 
ingenious Mr. Boyle, by a more accurate Experiment, 
found it about London, as 1 to 938; and thinks, all 
Things conſider'd, the Proportion of 1 to 1000 may 
be taken at a Medium ; for there is no fixing any pre- 
ciſe Ratio, ſince, not only the Air, but the Water itſelf 
is continually varying. Add, that Experiments made in 


different Places, neceſſarily vary, in Regard of the dif- 


ferent Heights of the Places, and the different Con- 
ſiſtences of Air ariſing therefrom. of - 


It muſt be added, however, that by Experiments 
made ſince before the Royal Society, the Proportion of 
Air to Water was firſt found as 1 to840; then, as 1 to 
952 3 and a third Time, as 1 to 860. And laſtly, by a 
very ſimple and accurate Experiment of the late Mr. 
Hawkſbee ; the Proportion was ſettled, as 1 to 885. But 
theſe Experiments being all made in the Summer 
Months, when the Barometer was 204 Inches high ; 
Dr. Jurin thinks, that at a Medium, between Heat and 
Cold, when the Barometer is 30 Inches high, the Pro- 
portion between the two Fluids may be taken as 1 
to 800, | | 1 | 
Air, then, being heavy and fluid; the Laws of its 
Gravitation, or Preſſure, may be inferred to be the ſame 
8 in other Fluids; conſequently its Preſſure muſt be at 
ts perpendicular Altitude. . | 
Ibis is alſo confirmed by Experiment. For, removing 
the Torricellian Tube to a more elevated Place, where 


' the incumbent Column of Air is ſhorter; or proportion- 


ably ſhorter Column of Mercury is ſuſtained ; it bein; 

found to deſcend at the Rate of one Fourth of an Inc 

for every hundred Foot of Aſcent. | 
Vol. II. 


0 


bother. 


From hence alſo it follows, that the Air, like a 7 
Fluids, muſt paſs equally every Way. — This is —— 
ed by what we obſerve of ſoft Bodies ſuſtaining this Pref. 
ſure, without any Change of Figure; and brittle Bodies, 
without their breaking, though the Preſſure upon them 
be equal to that of a Column of Mercury, thirty Inches 


obvious, that no other Cauſe can preſerve ſuch Bodies 
unchanged, bur the equal Preſſure on all Sides, which re- 
liſts as much as it is reſiſted. And hence, upon remov- 
ing, or diminiſhing the Preſſure on one Side only, the 
Effect of the Preſſure is ſoon perceived on the 


To diſcover the Quantity and Effect of this Preſſure on 
the human Body ; we muſt know that our Bodies are 
equally preſſed on by the incumbent Atmoſphere ; and the 
Weight they ſuſtain is equal to a Cylinder of Air, whoſe 


Baſe is equal to the Superficies of our Bodies. Now a 


Cylinder of Air, of the Height of the Atmoſphere, is 
equal to a Cylinder of Water of the ſame Baſe, and thirty - 
five F oot high; or a Cylinder of Mercury, twenty-nine 
Inches high; as appears from the Torricellian Experi- 


ment; as alſo from the Height to which Water aſcends 


in Pumps, Siphons, c. | 


Hence it follows, that every Foot ſquare of the Super- 
ficies of our Bodies, is preſſed upon by a Weight of Air, 


equal to thirty-five cubical Feet of Water; and a cubical 


Foot of Water, being found by Experiment to weigh 
ſeventy- ſix Pound Troy Weight, therefore the Compaſs 
of a Foot ſquare upon the Superficies of our Bodies, 
ſuſtains a Quantity of Air equal to 2260 Pound: For 
76 ＋ 35 = 2660; and ſo many Foot ſquare, as the Su- 
perficies of our Body contains, ſo many Times 2660 


Pound that Body bears. 


Hence, if the Superficies of a Man's Body contain 
fifteen ſquare Feet, which is pretty near the Truth, he 
will ſuſtain a Weight equal to 3990 Pounds; for 


2660+ 15 = 39900, which is above thirteen Tons for 


the ordinary Load. 


The Difference of the Weight of the Air, which our 


Bodies ſuſtain at one Time more than at another, is alſo 


very greas, The whole Weight of Air which preſſes 
upon our Bodies, when the Mercury is higheſt in the 
Barometer, is equal to 39900 Pounds. When the Dif- 
ference between the greateſt and leaſt Preſſure of Air up- 
on our Bodies, may be proved to be equal to 3982 


Pounds. 


The Difference of the Air's Weight at different Times, 


is meaſured by the different Height to which the Mer- 


cury is raiſed in the Barometer; and the greateſt Varia- 


tion of the Height of the Mercury being three Inches, a 
Column of Air of any aſſignable Baſe, equal to the 
Weight of a Cylinder of Mercury of the ſame Baſe, and 


of the Altitude of three Inches, will be taken off from 
the Preſſure upon a Body of an equal Baſe, at ſuch Time 


as the Mercury is three Inches lower in the Barometer 


ſo that every Inch ſquare of the Surface of our Bodies, is 


preſſed upon at one Time more than another, by a 


Weight of Air, equal to the Weight of three cubical 
Inches of Mercury. Now a cubical Foot of Water being 
ſeventy-ſix Pounds; a cubical Foot of Mercury is 1064 


Pounds = 102144 Drachms; and as 102144 Drachms 
is to a cubical Foot, or, which is all one, 1728 cubical 
Inches, ſo is 59 +534 Drachms, to one cubical Inch. So 


that a cubical Inch of Mercury being very near = 59 


Drachms ; and there being 144 ſquare Inches in a Foot 


ſquare, therefore a Maſs of Mercury of a Foot ſquare 


= 144 ſquare Inches, and if three Inches high, muſt 


contain 432 cubical Inches of Mercury, which + 59 (the 
Number of Drachms in a cubical Inch of Mercury, makes 
25488 Drachms. And this Weight was a Foot ſquare 


of the Surface of our Bodies, ſuſtained at one Time more 
than at another. | 


Suppoſe, again, the Superficies of an human Body 


= 15 Feet ſquare; then would the Body ſuſtain at one 
Time more than at another, a Weight = 15 + 25488 
= 382230 Drachms (= 47790 Ounces) = 3890 
Pounds Troy. | | 

Hence it is fo far from being a Wonder, that we ſome- 


times ſuffer in our Health, by a Change of Weather; 
that it is the greateſt Wonder we do not always do ſo.— 
For when we conſider, that our Bodies are fometimes 


11 H preſſed 


igh, or a Column of Water of thirty-two Feet, Ir is 


preſſed upon by near a Ton and a half Weight more 
than at another, and that this Variation is often very 
ſudden; it is ſurprizing that every ſuch Change does not 
entirely break the Frame of our Bodies to Pieces. 

In Effect, the Veſſels of our Bodies being ſo much 
ſtraitened by an increaſed Preſſure, would ſtagnate the 


Blood up to the very Heart, and the Circulation would 


quite ceaſe, if Nature had not wiſely contrived, that 
when the Reſiſtance to the circulating Blood is greateſt, 
the Impetus, by which the Heart contracts, ſhould be 
ſo too. For, upon an Increaſe of the Weight of the 
Air, the Lungs will be more forcibly expanded, and 
thereby the Blood more intimately broken and, divided, 
ſo that it becomes fitter for the more fluid Secretions, 
ſuch as that of the nervous Fluid, by which the Heart 
will be more ſtrongly contracted. And the Blood's 
Motion towards the Surface of the Body being obſtruct- 
ed, it will paſs in greater Quantity to the Brain, where 
the Preſſure of the Air is taken off by the Cranium ; upon 
which Score alſo more Spirits will be ſeparated, and the 
Heart on that Account too, be more enabled to carry on 
the Circulation, through all paſſable Canals, whilſt ſom 
others towards the Surface are obſtructed, _ 5 
The moſt conſiderable Alteration made in the Blood, 
upon the Air's greater or leſſer Preſſure on the Surface 


of our Bodies, is its rendring the Blood more or leſs 


compact, and making it crowd into a leſs, or expand 
into a greater Space in the Veſſels it enters. For the 
Air contained in the Blood, always keeps itſelf in Æqui- 
librio with the external Air that preſſes upon our Bodies, 
and this it does by a conſtant Niſus to unbend itſelf, 
which is always proportionable to the compreſſing 
Weight by which it was bent: So that if the Compreſ- 
ſion or Weight of the cireumambient Air be ever ſo 


little abated, the Air contained within the Blood unfolds 


its Spring, and forces the Blood to take up a larger 
Space than it did before. e Fa 
The Reaſon we are not ſenſible of this Preſſure, is 
well explained by Borellus. —After ſhewing that Sand 


perfectly rammed in a hard Veſſel, is not capable by 


any Means of being penetrated or parted, nor even by 
a Wedge; and likewiſe that Water, contained in a 
Bladder compreſſed equally on all Sides, cannot yield or 


give Way in any Part; he proceeds, In like Manner 


«* within the Skin of an Animal, are contained a Diverſity 
of Parts, ſome hard as Bones, others ſoft as Muſcles, 
< Nerves, Membranes, &c. others fluid as Blood, 
Fat, Sc. Now it is not poſſible the Bones ſhould be 
© broke or diſplaced in the Body, unleſs the Weight 


lay heavier on one Part than on the other, as we 


« ſometimes ſee in Porters. If the Preſſure be ſub- 
« divided, fo that it lay equally all around, upwards, 
downwards, and Sideways, and no Part of the Skin 
be exempt therefrom, it is evidently impoſſible any 
Fracture or Luxation ſhould follow. The ſame may 
be obſerved of the Muſcles and Nerves ; which, tho? 
« ſoft, yet being compoſed of ſolid Fibres, do mutually 
« ſuſtain each other, and reſiſt the common Weight. The 
© ſame holds of Blood, and the other Humours; and 
as Water does not admit any manifeſt Condenſation, 
* { the animal Humours contained in their Veſſels, 
may ſuffer an Attrition from an Impulſe made in one 
or more particular Places, but can never be forced out 
of their Veſſels by an univerſal Compreſſion. It fol- 
© lows, that as none of the Parts undergo either Sepa- 
ration, Luxation, Contuſion, or any other Change of 
Situation; it is impoſſible any Senſe of Pain ſhould 
© enſue, which can only be the Effect of a Solution of 
6 Continuity.” 
divers, &c. | | | | 

The ſame is further confirmed by Mr. Boyle; who 
including a young Frog in a Veſlel full of Water, and 
intruding ſo much Air, as that the Water may ſuſtain 
eight Times the Weight it otherwiſe would ; yet the 
Animalcule, notwithſtanding the great Tenderneſs of 
its Skin, did not ſeem to be at all affected thereby. _ 

To meaſure the Weight of the Air or Atmoſphere, 
and the Variations therein, in order chiefly to determine 
the Changes of the Weather, an Inſtrument was invented, 


called Barometer, from Bags, Weight; and juego, Mea- 


ſure; the Deſcription and Phænomena thereof come 


very a propos under this Article of the Weight of the 


This is confirmed by what we ſee in 
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Air; left, if we ſhould poſtpone it. t EY 
have forgot what we have fand here n Thou 
fore he could be able to reduce it to Practice: 2th de. 
The BA ROE ER, is founded on the Toric * | 
periment, as it is called from its Inventor Torfi Ex. 
is no more than a Glaſs Tube filled with Mercur 0 
metically ſealed at one End; the other open, 3% b. 
merged in a Baſon of ſtagnant Mercury, Naw mn 
Weight of the Atmoſphere diminiſhes, the Mer pu 
the Tube will here deſcend ; on the contrar ys 
creaſes, the Mercury will again aſcend: The Col A 
Mercury ſuſpended in the: Tube being always re 
the Weight of the incumbent Atmoſphere, "uu * 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Barometers, viz, the , 
mon, horizontal, diagonal, wheel, marine, flatica] oy 
portable Barometers. . "3 en 
Tue Conſtruction of a common Barometer is as follo 
—A Glaſs Tube AB (fig. 1. Pneumatick Tall, l., 
metically ſealed in A, having its Diameter about 85 
an Inch, and its Length at leaſt thirt 1 


: n ? One I | 
filled with Mercury ſo juſtly, as not 0 3 


# 


over it, nor any Bubbles adhering to the Sides of the 


Tube; which is beſt done by means of a Glak 


F unnel, 


with a capillary Tube. The Orifice of the Tube filled 


after this Manner, ſo as to overflow, is cloſely preſſed b 
the Finger, fo as to exclude any Air between it and 0 
Mercury, and thus immerged in a wooden Veſſel of 1 
convenient Diameter; ſo however, as not to touch the 


Bottom: At the Diſtance of twenty-eight Inch 
the Diſtance of the Mercury, are fixed — Plats 8 


and D F, divided into three Inches, and theſe again 
ſubdivided into any Number of ſmaller Parts. Laſtly 
the Tube is encloſed in a wooden Frame to Prevent a 
being broke; and the Baſon, though open to the Air 
ſecured from Duſt, and the Barometer is complet. 
Many Attempts have been made to render the 

Changes of the Barometer more ſenſible, and ſo to mea- 
ſure the Atmoſphere more accurately; which has oiven 
Riſe to the following Barometers of different Structure. 85 
Des Cartes, and after him Huygens, uſed a Tube AB, 

(fig. 2.) having a cylindrick Veſſel CD; one half of 


which Veſſel, together with the upper Part of the Tube, 


were filled with Water; the other half of the Veſſel, 
and the lower Part of the Tube with Mercury. But 


here, though the Column ſuſpended was longer, and 


conſequently the Variation greater, yet the Air impri- 

ſoned in the Water getting looſe by Degrees, filled the 

wide Space in the Top, and fo ruined the Machine, 
Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the Mer- 


cury at Top, and the Water at Bottom, in the Manner 


following: A D G (fig. 3.) is a bent Tube hermetically 
ſealed in A, and open in G; the cylindrick Veſſels BC 
and F E are equal, and about twenty-nine Inches a- part; 


the Diameter of the Tube is about a Line, that of each 


Veſſel fifteen Lines, and the Depth of the Veſſels about 


ten; the Tube is filled with Mercury (the common B. 
rometer ſtanding about twenty-nine Inches) which wil 
be ſuſpended between the Middle of the Veſſel FE, and 


that of the Veſſel BC; the remaining Space to A being 


void both of Mercury and Air: Laſtly, common Water, 
_ tinged with a ſixth Part of Aqua regis, to prevent its 


freezing, is poured into the Tube F G, till it riſes a 
Foot above the Mercury in DF. 1 
When then the Mercury riſing above the Level of 
that contained in FE, through the Tube A D, becomes 
a Balance to the Weight of the Atmoſphere; 3 the 
Atmoſphere increaſes, the Column of Mercury will in⸗ 
creaſe, conſequently the Water will deſcend ; 25 the At- 
moſphere again grows lighter, the Column of Mercur) 
will deſcend, and the Water aſcend. This Baromei” 
therefore, which is the ſame with that of Dr. Hook, wil 
diſcover much minuter Alterations in the Air than 15 
common one: For, inſtead of two Inches, the Flu 
will here vary two Feet; and by enlarging the earth 
ters of the Cylinders, that Variation may be ſtill increased: 
But it has this Inconvenience, that the Water wall _ 
porate, and ſo render the Alterations precarious 3 Ker 
the Evaporation be in ſome nieaſure prevented 7 * 
Drop of Oil of Sweet Almonds ſwimming à top, de 
On account of this Defect, others have had Rows 
to a horizontal or rectangular Baremeter ABC D (bg. + 


the Tube whereof is bent in form of a Squaic 1 oy 


4 


3 endicular Leg it is joined to a Veſſel 
en 2 its Variation accounted on the ho- 
ol U | : | 


e : Interval or Space of Variation; may 
* py ens: at Pleafire, and ſo the minuteſt 
8 the Air become ſenſible. For the Diameter 
aner ube C D being given, it is eaſy to find the 
« - « of the Veſſel A B, ſo as that the Scale of De- 
amet the Tube D C ſhall have any given Proportion 
* Scale of Aſcent, in the Veſſel AB; the Rule be- 
t0 


that the Diameter of the Veſſel is to that of the 


of the Diameter of the Veſſel, ſo recipro- 

hy the Scale of Mercury in the Veſſel, to the Scale 
| of Mercury in the Tube, N I: 
This, and the preceding Contrivance of Huygens, are 
cunded on a Theorem in Hydroftaticks, viz. that 
Fluids having the ſame Baſe, gravitate according to 
| : . : , 
0 their Matter; whence the ſame Weight of the At- 
moſphere ſupports the Quickſilver that fills the Tube 
AD, and * Ciſtern B as 
| the Tube along. 705 
: 5 laſt, however, with its Virtues, has great De- 
4s; for, by Reaſon of the Attraction between the 


1x ſhewn to be conſiderable) with 


gurtion againſt its Sides, eſpecially in ſudden Riſes and 
Deſcents, the Mercury breaks, ſome Parts of it are left 
tehind, and the Equability of its Riſe and Fall ruined. 

Some therefore prefer the Diagonal Barometer, where 
de Space of Variation is conſiderably larger than in 


ular than in the others. Its Foundation is this: That 
naTorricellian Tube B C, (fig. 5.) inclined at any Angle 


te Weight of the Atmoſphere, is to a Cylinder of Mer- 
| the Length of the Tube B C, to the perpendicular 


fibquadruple, c. of the Length of the Tube, the 
— 5 the Diagonal Barometer will be double, or 
ripe, Sc. of the Changes in the common Barometer. — 
This Barometer will ſcarce allow its Tube to be inclined 
to the Horizon, at a leſs Angle than 45 Degrees, without 
undergoing the Inconveniency of the horizontal one, 


to make the Alterations in the Air more ſenſible 3 the 
Foundation of this is the common vertical Barometer, 


(ig. 5.) hanging in a Pulley, the one playing at Liberty 
in the Air, the other reſting on the Surface of the Mer- 
cury in the Tube, and riſing and falling with it. Thus 


of the Pulley, to an Index which turns around a graduated 
Circle; and thus the three Inches of vertical Aſcent, are 
here improved to five or ſix, or more, at Pleaſure, — 


lo conſiderable, that unleſs the Machine be made with a 
great deal of Accuracy, it does not anſwer, - 
The Pendant Barometer is a Machine rather pretty and 
curious, than uſeful. It conſiſts of a conical Tube, placed 
rettically 3 its upper and ſmaller Extreme hermetically 
ſealed; it has no Veſſel or Ciſtern, its conical Figure ſup- 
phing that Defect: For when filled, like the reſt, there 
will be as much Mercury ſuſtained, as is equivalent to 
the Weight of the Atmoſphere ; and as that varies, the 
lame Mercury takes up a different Part of the Tube, and 
lo becomes of a different Weight. by 
Thus, when the Weight of the Atmoſphere is in- 
creaſed, the Mercury is driven up into a narrower Part 
of the Tube, by which Means its Column is lengthen'd, 
ind for the Reaſon. juſt given, its Weight increaſed. 
gan, the. Armoſphere decreaſing, the Mercury ſinks 
10 a wider Part of the Tube, by which Means its Co- 
lumn is ſhorten'd, and its Preſſure accordingly weaken'd. 
us the ſame Mercury is ſtill a Ballance to the At- 
molphere under all its Variations. 
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the other ſealed at one End, 


that wherever the two agree afte 


ndicular Altitude, not according to the Quan- 


would ſupport the Mercury 


Glaſs and of the Mercury (which Dr. Jurin 
parts of the Glaſs and o y (# Legt of the 
Sale, (conſequently the Quantity of Motion) and the 


the common one, and yet the Riſe and Fall more re- 


vthe Horizon, the Cylinder of Mercury, equivalent to 
wry, equivalent to the ſame placed in a vertical Tube, as 


Hight D C. Hence if the Height D C be ſubtriple, 


The Wheel Barometer is a Contrivance of Dr. Hook, 


with the Addition of a Couple of Weights A and B 
is the Motion of the Mercury communicated, by Means 


But the Friction of the Parts, in the Pully and Index, is 


The Inconveniente of this Barometer, is; that ts pre- 
vent the Mercury and Air from changing Places; the 
' Bore of the Tube muſt be very ſmall; which Sthallnefs 
of the Bote renders the Friction fo fenſible; as to impede 
its playing; n ende. | & 
The Marine Barometer is likewiſe a Contrivahce bf 
Dr. Hook, to be uſed at Sea, where the Motion of the 
Waves render the others impracticable. It is nothing 
more than a double Thermometer, or a Couple of Tubes 
half filled with Spirit of Wine; the one hermetically ſeal- 
ed at both Ends with a Quantity of common Air incloſed;: 
and open at the other. 
is able to act on the Spirit 
and raiſe it two Ways, the one by its 

Gravity, as in the Torrice!lian Tube; the other by its 
Heat, as in the Thermometer: If then the two Tubes 
be graduated, ſo as to agree with each other at the 
Time when the Air is inclofed; it will eaſily follow; 
rwards, the Preſſure 
of the Atmoſphere is the ſame; as at the Time when the 
Air was incloſed; If in the Thermometer: open to the 
Air, the Liquor ſtand higher, conſidering withal how. 
much the other is riſen or fallen; from the other Cauſe of 
Heat or Cold, the Air is heavier ; on the contrary, when 
it is lower, compared with the other, the Air is lighter 
than at the Time when the Inſtrument was graduated. 


Here the Spaces anſwering to an Inch of Mercury, will 


be more or leſs, according to the Quantity of the Air in- 
cloſed, and the Smallneſs of the Tubes; and may be in- 
creaſed almoſt in any Proportion. . vo 
But it muſt be remember'd; that the Denſity and Ra- 
rity of the Air, on which this Machine is founded, do 
not only depend on the Weight of the Atmoſ; 


phere, but 
alſo on the Action of Heat and Cold. This, therefore, 


* 


Now the Air, we know, 
of Wine, 


| Can never be a juſt Barometer, but may properly enough 


be called a Manoſcope, an Inſtrument to ſhew the Denſity 
of the Air. . Fog 
| Nevertheleſs, the Inſtrument is ſaid to be of good Uſe 
in giving Notice of all bad Weather at Sea, alſo of va- 
riable Winds. FVß!‚) NIRO Ir * 
The Szatical Barometer, or Buroſcope, uſed by Mr. 
Boyle, Otto de Guerick, &c. is fallacious and liable to be 
acted on by a double Cauſe. It conſiſts of a large Glaſs- 
Bubble, ballanced by a Braſs Weight, in a nice Pair 
of Scales: For theſe two Bodies being of equal Gravity, 
but unequal Bulk, if the Medium in which they equipon- 
derate be changed, there will follow a Change of their 
Weight; fo that if the Air grows heavier, the greater 
Body being lighter in Specie, will loſe more of its Weight 
than the leſſer, and more compact; but if the Medium 
grows lighter, then the bigger Body will outweigh the leſs. 
The moſt accurate Barometer yet invented, ſeems to 
be that of Mr. Caſwell; the Structure whereof he de- 
ſcribes as follows: Suppoſe A B C D (fig. 6.) a Bucket 
of Water, wherein is the Barometer x, r, e, 2, 1 
m, conſiſting of a Body rm, and a Tube e 2 5 og, 
the Body and Tube are both concave Cylinders made of 
Tin, or rather Glaſs, and communicating with each 
other. The Bottom of the Tube 2 5, has a Lead 
Weight to ſink it, ſo as the Top of the Body may 
may juſt ſwim even with the Surface of the Water, by 
the Addition of ſome Grain Weights a-top. The Wa- 
ter, when the Inſtrument is forced with its Mouth down- 
wards, gets up into the Tube to the Height y o. There 
is added on the Top a ſmall concave Cylinder; which 
ve call the Pipe, to diſtinguiſh it from the other at Bot- 
tom, which we call the Tube: This Pipe is to ſuſtain the 
Inſtrument from ſinking to the Bottom. In d is a Wire, 
in S, de, two Threads oblique to the Surface of the 
Water, performing the Office of Diagonals. Now, while 
the Inſtrument ſinks more or leſs, by the Alteration of 
the Gravity of the Air; there, where the Surface of the 
Water cuts the Thread, is formed a {mall Bubble, which 
aſcends up the Thread, as the Mercury of the common 
Barometer aſcends, and vice verſa. 5 

This Inſtrument, as appears from a Calculation 
which the Author gives, ſhews the Alterations in the 
Air more accurately than the common Barometer, by 
1200 Times. He obſerves, that the Bubble is ſeldom 
known to ſtand ftill a Minute; that a ſmall Blaſt of 
Wind that cannot be heard in a Chamber, will make it 
ſink ſenſibly ; that a Cloud always makes it deſcend, &c. 
A Portable Barometer, is a Barometer fo contrived, as 


that 
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that it may be carried from Place to Place without being 
diſorder'd. 

A Portable Barometer was once an extraordinary Thing; 
at preſent they are made portable of all Sorts; being ſo 


contrived, as that the Mercury may be ſcrewed quite up 
to the ſealed End of the Tube; by which Means it is ſe- 


cured from ſwagging, and ſo endangering the Breaking 


of the Tube. A Contrivance for which we are indebted 


to Mr. Patrick. | 


The Phenomena of the Barometer are various; and 


the Cauſes aſſigned for them by ſeveral Authors, widely 
different; nor is its Uſe in predicting the Weather yet 
perfectly aſcertained, | 

On the Top of Snowdon-Hill, 1240 Yards high, Dr. 
Halley found the Mercury lower by three Inches eight- 
tenths, than at the Foot thereof; whence it appears, that 


at every thirty Yards the Mercury ſinks one-tenth of an 


Inch. Mr. Derham, from ſome Experiments he made 
at the Top and Bottom of the Monument, allows 32 
Yards perpendicular Aſcent, to a Fall of the Mercury 


of us of an Inch; whence we have not only a Founda- 


tion for determining the Height of the Atmoſphere, 
which on this Foundation (were it equally denſe every 
where) would not be found more than 5 Miles and re; 
but alſo a very accurate Method of meaſuring the Height 
of Mountains. Thus, if on the Surface of the Earth the 


Mercury be at 30 Inches, at 1000 Foot high, it will be 


at 28, 91 Inches; at 2000 Foot, 27, 86; at 3000, 
26, 85; at 4000, 25, 87; at 5000, 24, 93 at one 


at 10 Miles, 4, 24; at 15 Miles, 1, 16; at 20 Miles, 


o, 95; at 30 Miles, o, 08 ; at 40 Miles, o, 012; tho 
it muſt be obſerved, that this is on a Suppoſition, that 


the Atmoſphere is equally denſe every where.  _ 
The greateſt Height the Mercury has been known to 
ſtand at in the Barometer, at London, is 30 Inches ;, 
its leaſt 28 Inches. Its greateſt Height at the Obſer- 
vatory at Paris, has been found 28 Inches Y; and its 


leaſt 26-4, of the Paris Foot, which exceeds the London 


Foot by 224. And with theſe Obſervations agree others 
made at Hall in Saxony, by Wolſius. At Algiers it riſes 


to 30 Inches Es or *, with a northerly Wind, though 


attended with the greateſt Rains and Tempeſts. 


It is true, there is an Experiment wherein the Height 
of the Mercury is found ſurprizingly to exceed theſe 


Numbers; Mercury, perfectly purged, being ſuſpended 


in a Tube, in the Torricellian Way, at the Height of 75 


Feet ; though by the leaſt Shake it falls down to the or- 
dinary Height. | Dn, OT 
The Phenomena of the Barometer, Mr. Boyle ob- 


ſerves, are ſo very precarious, that it is exceedingly dif- 


ficult to form any general Rules about the Riſe or Fall 


thereof. Even that which ſeems to hold moſt univerſally, 
_ viz. that when high Winds blow, the Mercury is the 


lower, ſometimes fails. | 5 e 
Dr. Halley gives us the following Obſervations: That 
in calm Weather, when the Air is inclined to Rain, the 
Mercury is commonly low; 
ther, highg. . „ 
That on great Winds, though unaccompanied with 
Rain, the Mercury is the loweſt of all, with Regard to 
the Point of the Compaſs the Wind blows on. That 
Ceteris paribus, the greateſt Height of the Mercury, are 
on Eaſterly and North-Eaſterly Winds. That after great 
Storms of Wind, when the Mercury has been low, it 
riſes again very Rt. 
That in calm froſty Weather it ſtands high. 

That the more northernly Places find greater Altera- 
tions than the more ſouthern ; and that within the Tro- 
picks, and near them, there is little or no Variation of 
the Rag of the Mercury at all. | 

Dr. Beal obſerves, that Cæteris Paribus, the Mer- 
cury is higher in cold Weather than in warm, and 
uſually in the Morning and Evening than at Mid- day. 


That in ſettled and fair Weather, the Mercury is 


higher than either a little before or after, or in the Rain; 
and that it generally deſcends lower after Rain than it 
was before it. If it chance to riſe higher after Rain, it 
is generally followed by a ſettled Serenity. 
That there are frequently great Changes in the Air, 
without any perceptible Alteration in the Barometer. 


For the Uſe of Barometers, an ingenious Author ob- 
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feited by not continuing in the © 


cal Obſervations made by Dr. Scheu 


though the Difference at a Medium he 


that of Upminſter. He found however, 


falling, and that much or little, 
Mile, 27, 67 5 at 2 Miles, 20, 293 at 5 Miles, 11, 28 5 


calls a kind of Fretting; and argues that in all Times of 


| cloſer together, and for that Reaſon deſcend : Beſides, 
in the fretting, they ler go little Particles of Air, before 
incloſed in them; and thoſe riſing into the Top of the 


in ſerene, good ſettled Wea- 
5 accounting for the Phænomena; nay, in ſome Reſpetts 


fore, muſt be laid down as the Cauſe of thoſe in the 


riety of Appearances, and thoſe too ſo irregular. Its 


great Share in them; ſome Share too, Vapours and Exha- 


Dr. Halley thinks the Winds and Exhalations ſuffcient; 
and on their Footing gives us a rational Deſcription 01 
Barometer: The Subſtance of what may be laid on that 


bringing together and accumulating a greater 


ſerves, that by their Means we m. 


ledge which ſtill reſides in Brutes ) gan the Know 


» and which bp” 


nerally do; and by our r they ge. 


* of * Organs of Senſe. 
As to the Predictions from Barom 

found that the riſing of the Mercury rs Bow "all has 
ther after foul, and eaſterly or north-eaſter] * Wa. 
That the falling thereof portends ſoutherj; 
Winds with Rain, or ſtormy Wind, or Wi "© vellerly 
That in a Storm, the Mercury beginning «, gc. 
a pretty ſure Sign that it begins to abate. di 

Mr. Patrict obſerves, that in hot Weather th 

of the Mercury preſages Thunder; that when (ang 
ther happens ſoon after the Fall of Mercur 1 1 
holds long: And the ſame is obſerved, if 10 wo 
ſucceed preſently after its Riſe. f " Weather 


Laſtly, Mr. Derham, from a long Series of Barony; 
1. 


cher, at Zuri 
pared with others made at the ſame Time by frag 
at 


Upminſter, obſerves, that throughout the who 14 
the Mercury was lower at the former Place than at 67 
latter, by ſometimes one, and ſometimes to 1 


about half an Inch; and thence ner aprt fe- to be 


at h. 8 the Situatia 
of Zurich to be near 4 of an Engliſh Mile Ya 5's 


a conſ| 
Harmony between the two; the one uſually 2 


b as the oth did: th 

3 Harmony is not ſo compleat as has — * 
in Barometers nearer Home, as at Lond | 

„„ *Xc.-:..- $6 1 . — 
Theſe are the chief Phænomena of the Baron 

. | ' [ 

account for which, the Hypotheſis that have von 


are almoſt infinite. Indeed as the Weight of the At. 


moſphere is generally allowed to be the Foundation of 
the Barometer, ſo it is generally granted, that the Al. 
terations in the Weight of the Air, are the Occaſion of 
thoſe in the Barometer ; and yet even this does not 
obtain univerſally, Dr, Lifter, for Inſtance, accounts 
for the Changes of the Barometer from the Alterations 
of Heat and Cold. This, he ſays, he has often ob. 
ſerved, that in Storms, &c. when the Mercury is at the | 
loweſt, it breaks and emits ſmall Particles, which he | 


its deſcent, it is more or leſs on the Fret. In this Diſ- 
order, he thinks, its Parts are contracted and brought 


Tube, the Mercury muſt ſink, both from the Column 
being ſhortned by their Eſcape, and by their laying upon 
it, Mercury therefore, he adds, riſes either in very 
hot or very cold Weather, between the Tropicks, &. 
as being in its natural State; and again, in the inter- 
mediate Degrees of Heat and Cold it falls, as being 
contracted, and as it were convulſed and drawn togetter, 
But this Account, however pretty, comes far ſhort of 


contradicts them. i 
The Changes in the Weight of the Atmoſphere there 


Barometer; but then for the Cauſe of that Cauſe, 0r 
whence thoſe Alterations afiſe in the Atmoſphere, will 
be no eaſy Matter to determine ; there being perhaps no 
one Principle in Nature that will account for ſuch a Va- 


probable the Winds, as driven this or that Way, have 


lations, riſing from the Earth, may have; ſome the 
Changes in the Air of the neighbouring Regions, and ſore 
the Flux and Reflux occaſioned in the Air by the Moon. 


Head is as follows. 5 10h 
1. Then, the Winds muſt neceſſarily alter the ea, 
of the Air in any particular Country; and that either / 
uantit) 0 
Air, and ſo leading the Atmoſphere of any Place; _ 
will be the Caſe as often as two Winds blow at the * 
Time from oppoſite Points towards the ſame Point; by 


iy 
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„Bing away Part of the Air, and removing ſome 
by ary 9. 2 thus giving Room for the Atmoſphere 
oft ad itſelf; which will be the Caſe, when two 
- Na blow at the ſame Time, and from the ſame 
baby oppoſite Ways: Or laſtly, by cutting off the 
-ndicular Preſſure of the Atmoſphere ; which hap- 
ns as often as any ſingle Wind blows briſkly any Way, 
„ being found by Experiment, that a ſtrong Blaſt of 
Wind even made by Art, will render the Atmoſphere 
|; oor ; and accordingly, the Mercury in the Tube 
under which it paſſes, as well as in another at a Diſtance 
from it, ſubſides conſiderably. 3 
2. The cold nitrous Particles, and even Air itſelf 
condenſed in the northern Parts, and driven elſewhere, 
muſt load the e and increaſe its Preſſure. 
Heavy dry Exhalations from the Earth muſt in- 
creaſe the Weight of the Atmoſphere, and heighten its 


elaſtick Force, as we find the ſpecifick Gravity of Men- 


{ruums, increaſed by diſſolved Salts and Metals. 

4. The Air being rendered heavier from theſe and 
the like Cauſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the 
Vapours 3 which being likewiſe intimately mixed with it, 
and ſwimming every where equally throughout it, make 
the Weather ſerene and fair; again the Air being made 
lighter by contrary Cauſes, it becomes unable to ſup- 


rt the Vapours where with it is replete z theſe therefore 
8 are gathered into Clouds, and thoſe in their 


rogreſs coaleſce into Drops of Rain. 


Theſe Things obſerved, ſay thoſe who eſpouſe Dr. 
Halley's Sentiment, it appears pretty evident, that the 


fame Cauſes which increaſe the Weight of the Air, and 
make it more able to ſupport the Mercury in the Baro- 
neter, do likewiſe make a ſerene Sky, and a dry Seaſon ; 
and the ſame Cauſes which render the Air lighter, and 


leſs able ro ſupport the Mercury, do likewiſe generate 


Clouds and Rain. _ 


in the Barometer loweſt, the Clouds are very low, and 


move ſwiftly ; and when after Rain the Clouds break, 


and a calm Sky again ſhines forth, being purged of the 


Vapours, it appears exceedingly bright and tranſparent, 


and affords an eaſy Proſpect of remote Objects. 


2. When the Air is heavier, and the Mercury ſtands 
higher in the Tube, the Weather is calm, though ſome- 
what leſs clear by reaſon the Vapours are diſperſed every 


where equally ; if any Clouds now appear, they are very 


high, and move ſlowly. And when the Air is heavieſt 


of all, the Earth is frequently found enveloped in pretty 
thick Clouds, which appear to be formed out of the 
groſſer Exhalations, and which the Air is then able to 
luſtain, though a lighter Atmoſphere could not. 

3. Hence it is, that the Mercury ſtands higheſt 


in the coldeſt Seaſons, and when the Wind blows from 


the North, or north-eaſt Corner ; for, in that Caſe there 
are two Winds blowing towards us at the ſame Time, 
and from oppoſite Corners; there being a conſtant Welt 


Wind found in the Atlantick Ocean, as the Latitude cor- 
reſponding to ours. To which we may add, that in a 
North Wind, the cold condenſed Air of the northern 


Parts is brought hither. 


4. Hence, in the northern Regions, the Variation 
of the Mercury is more ſenſible than in the ſouthern 


ones, the Winds being found both more ſtrong, more 
frequent, more various, and more oppoſite to each other 


in the former than in the latter. 
Laſtly, hence it is, that between the Tropicks, the 
Variation of the Mercury is ſcarce ſenſible; the Winds 
there being extremely gentle, and uſually blowing the 
ame Way, 5 | IIS | 
Now this Account, however well adapted, as pre- 
tended, to many of the particular Caſes of the Barometer, 
kems to come ſhort of ſome of the principal, and moſt 
obvious ones, and is beſides liable to ſeveral Objections. 
For, 1. If the Wind were the ſole Agent in effecting 
theſe Alterations, we ſhould have no Alterations with- 
out a ſenſible Wind, nor any Wind without ſome Al- 
teration of the Mercury, both which are contrary to 
Xperience. _ | 
2. If two Winds be ſuppoſed blowing from the ſame 
lace, vis, London, oppoſite Ways, viz. N. E. and 
W. there will be two others, blowing from oppoſite 
ents, viz, N. W. and S. E. to the fame Place; which 
6 Vor, II. | | 
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two laſt will ballance the firſt, and bring as much Air 
towards the Point, as the others ſwept from it. Or 


thus, in Proportion as the Air is carried off N. E. and 


S. W. the adjacent Air will crowd in from the other 
Points, and form a couple of new Currents in the Di- 
rection N. W. and S. E. to fill up the Vacancy, and re- 
ſtore the Equilibrium. This is a neceſſary Conſequence 
from the Laws of Fluids. 5 

3. If the Wind were the ſole Agent, the Alterations 
in the Height of the Mercury would only be relative or 
topical; there would be ſtill the ſame Quantity ſupport- 
ed at ſeveral Places taken collectively: Thus what a 
Tube at London loſt, another at Paris, or at Piſa, or 


at Zurich, &c. would at the ſame Time gain. But we 


find the very contrary true in fact; for from all the 
Obſervations hitherto made, the Barometers in ſeveral 
Parts of the Globe, riſe and fall together; ſo that it 
muſt be ſome Alteration in the abſolute Weight of the 
Atmoſphere that accounts for the Riſe and Fall of the 
Mercury. . | 
Laſtly, ſetting aſide all Objections, the popular Phæ- 
nomena, the Mercury's Fall before, and Riſe after Rain, 
ſeem to be inexplicable on the Foot of this Hypotheſis : 
For, ſuppoſe two contrary Winds ſweeping the Air 
from over London; we know, that few, if any, of the 
Winds reach above a Mile high ; all therefore they can 
do will be to cut off a certain Part of the Column of Air 


over London: If the Conſequence of this be the Fall of 


the Mercury, yet there is no apparent Reaſon for the 


Rain following it; the Vapours indeed may be let lower, 


but it will only be till they come into an Air of the ſame 
ſpecifick Gravity with themſelves, and there they will 
ee | 

M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the Defects of this 
Hypotheſis, with a new one of his own. He aſſerts 


that a Body immerged in a Fluid, only weighs with that 
Hence, 1. When the Air is lighteſt, and the Mercury 


Fluid while it is ſuſtained thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes 
to be ſuſtained, 7. e. to fall, its Weight ceaſes to make 


a Part of that of the Fluid, which by this Means be- 


comes lighter. Thus, adds he, the watery Vapours, 
while ſuſtained in the Air, increaſe its Weight ; but when 


let fall ceaſe to weigh along with it: Thus the Weight 
of the Air is diminiſhed and thus the Mercury falls, 


and Rain enſues. 3 | 
Bur M. Leibnitz's Principle, notwithſtanding the Ex- 
periment he brings to confirm, is falſe, as has been 


made appear by a Counter- experiment of Dr. Deſaguliers. 
For a Body, whether ſpecifically equal or lighter, or 


heavier than a Fluid, while it is immerged in it, whether 
it be at Reſt or in Motion, adds to the Fluid a Weight 


equivalent to that of an equal Bulk of the Fluid, as fol- 
lows from that Law in Hydroſtaticks, that Fluids gra- 


vitate according to their perpendicular Altitudes. How- 
ever, were M. Leibnitz's Principle true, yet it is de- 
fective; and that in the ſame Reſpect with Dr. Halley's : 


Nor would it account for the Phænomena more than 
the other. For, ſuppoſing the Vapours by being con- 
denſed to be put in a Motion downwards, and ſo cauſing 


to gravitate with the Atmoſphere ; they will therefore 
fall, till they reach a Part of the Atmoſphere of tlie 
ſame ſpecifick Gravity with themſelves ; and there they 
will hang as before. If the Mercury falls, it will only be 
during the Time of that Deſcent ; for theſe once fixed, 
the former Gravity is retrieved ; or, were it not retrieved, 
yet no Rain would enſue the Fall of the Mercury. 
Some of the moſt modern Authors ſpeak, on the 
Cauſes of the Phenomena of the Barometer, in the follow- 


ing Manner. —Suppoſe, ſay they, any Number of 


watery Veſicles floating in any Part of the Atmoſphere 
over any determinate Portion of the Globe, for Inſtance, 
over AB (fig. 21.) if the upper Veſicles be condenſed by 
the Cold of the ſuperior Regions, their ſpecifick Gravity 
will be increaſed, and they will deſcend; the horizontal 
Claſs, 1, v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, &c. where meeting with 
other Veſicles not yet precipitated, they will coaleſce or 
run into larger Veſicles, by the known Laws of Attrac- 
tion. Or if we rather chuſe to have the Wind act, let 


it drive either horizontally or obliquely ; in the former 


Caſe the Veſicles, Claſs 8, will be driven againtt 9; 


thoſe againſt 10, &c. or the oblique. Claſs A 7, eriven 85 
againſt 3, 8 againſt 4, Sc. by Which Means likewiſe 


will the Particles coaleſce, and form new and larger Ve- 
11 1 | | | ficles, 


ſicles, as before; ſo that their Number, which before 
was ſuppoſed a Million, will now be reduced, v. gr. to 
a hundred Thouſand. | 
But by the ſame Coalition, whereby their Number 1s 
diminiſhed, their ſpecifick Gravity, it we may ſo call it, 
is increaſed, i. e. they come to have more Matter in the 


ſame Space, or under an equal Surface; as may be ea- 


fily proved from Principles of Geometry. For in aug- 
menting the Maſs of any homogeneous Body, the In- 
creaſe of Surface does not keep Pace with that of the So- 
lidity ; but that of the former, is as the Square of the Dia- 
meter; and that of the latter, as the Cube of the ſame. 
But ſince the ſame Quantity of Matter is now in a leſs 
Space, or under leſs Dimenſions, it will loſe leſs of its 
Weight by the Reſiſtance of the Medium. This is evi- 
dent, for a Body immerged in a Fluid, loſes nothing of 
its Weight but by the Friction of its Parts againſt thoſe 
of the Fluid; but the Friction is evidently as the Surface, 
therefore where the Surface is leſſen'd, the Reſiſtance 
muſt be ſo too, conſequently the Veſicles, whoſe Gravity 
before the Coalition was equal to the Reſiſtance of the 
Medium, now the Reſiſtance is diminiſhed, will deſcend ; 


and that with a Velocity, in the Ratio of the Increaſe of 


the Maſs, to the Increaſe of the Surface. : 
In their Deſcent, as they arrive at denſer Parts of the 
Atmoſphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, Cc. their Maſs and Surface 
again will be increaſed by new Coalitions ; and thus by 


conſtant freſh Acceſſions, more than equal to the conſtant 


Reſiſtances, they will be enabled to purſue their Journey, 
through all the Stages of the Air, till they reach the 
Earth; their Maſſes exceedingly magnified ; and in the 
Form of Rain. W 5 
Now, that the Vapours are got down, let us conſider, 
add they, how the Barometer muſt have been affected in 
their Paſſage, ere any of the Veſicles began to ſubſide, 
either from the Action of the Cold, or of the Wind, they 


all floated in the Portion of the Atmoſphere A B C D, 


and all gravitated towards the Center E. Here now, 


each reſpectively reſiding in a Part of the Medium of the 
ſame ſpecifick Gravity with itſelf, will loſe as much of 
its Weight, as is equal to that of a Part of the Medium 
of the ſame Bulk with itſelf, i. e. each will loſe all its 


Weight. But then whatever Weight each loſes, it com- 


municates to the Medium, which now preſſes on the 
Surface of the Earth A B, with its own Weight, and 

that of the Veſicles conjointly. Suppoſe, then, this uni- 
ted Preſſure keeps up the Mercury in the Barometer, at 


thirty Inches: By the Coalition of the Veſicles from the 
Qaauſes aforeſaid, their Surfaces, and conſequently their 


Friction, is leſſen' d: They will therefore communicate 
leis of their Weight to the Air, i. e. leſs than the whole; 
and conſequently will deſcend with the Accels, i. e. with 


a Velocity equal to the Remainder, as before obſerved. 


Now, as the Veſicles can act no otherwiſe on the Sur- 


face of the Earth A B, but by the Mediation of the inter- 


jacent Air; in Proportion as their Action on the Me- 


dium is leſs, their Action on the Earth will be leſs. It 


is allo evident, that the Surface of the Earth A B, muſt 
be now leſs preſſed than before: And that in Proportion 


as the Veſicles reſerve more of their Weight uncommu- 


nicated to the Medium, to promote their own Deſcent, 
i. e. in proportion to the Velocity of their fallen Veſicles; 
vhich is again in proportion to their Bulks. Thus, as the Ve- 
ſicles deſcend, the Bulks continually increaſing the Friction, 
and there fore their Preſſure on the Earth, and laſtly the 
Height of the Mercury will continually decreaſe, during 
the whole Time of the Fall. Hence we ſee both wh 
the Veſicles, when once beginning to fall, perſevere; 
why the Mercury begins to fall at the ſame Time; and 
why it continues and ceaſes to fall together with them ; 
which were the great De/ideraia in the Philoſophy of the 
Barometer. | | | 
The Aſſerters of this Theory ſay, that they ſee but 
one Objection that lies againſt it; which is this, that the 
Veſicles being put in Motion, and ſtriking againſt the 
Particles of the Medium, and one another with ſome 
Moment, will meet with a conſiderable Reſiſtance from 
the Vis inertiæ thereof; by which Means their Deſcent will 
be retarded, and the Preſſure of the Atmoſphere re- 
trieved; the Impetus of the moving Veſicles being ſup- 
2 to compenſate for their Loſs of Force. Thus a 
eavy Body ſuſtained in a Fluid by a Hair, and moved 
up and down therein, preſſes more on the Bottom, than 
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when held at Reſt; which additional Pr a 

greater, as the Velocity of the falling W ub the 
a greater Impulſe being required to break thro! 
inertiæ of the contiguous Particles, 9 the Yi 
in a larger. | 

But they pretend, that they have bot 

periment againſt this Objection « For bog an Ex. 
Velocity of the Veſicles, in theſe Circumſtances Fa the 
very ſmall, and their Impulſe inconſiderahle.: ets f 
that, the Vis inertiæ of the Air muſt be ver 4 A 
Reaſon of its extreme Subtility; and that 1 . . 
very improper Vehicle to convey an Impulſe 8 ber 
ſtance, by Reaſon of its Elaſticity: We find Fra Di 
in Water (a groſs unelaſtick Medium) and a 5 ay 
Lead, (a ponderous Body which falls with a Keke 
ment) that even here the Body, in its Deſcent thr 2 
the Fluid, gravitates conſiderably leſs than When Tag 
ed at Reſt therein: In which the ſeveral Experime A 
Reaumur, Ramarzini, and Deſagulier, all agree * 
III. Elaſticity.— A Power of yielding to 8 Imprec 
ſion, by contracting its Dimenſions ; and upon mn 
ing or diminiſhing the impulſive Cauſe, returnino ar 
former Space or Figure. This elaſtick Force ;; . 
counted the diſtinguiſhing Property of the Air; rg 


other Properties hitherto enumerated, being common to 
it with other Fluids. _ 


Of this Power we have numerous Proofs. Thus x 
blown Bladder being ſqueezed in the Hand, we find the 


included Air ſenſibly reſiſt; fo as upon cealing to com. | 


preſs, the Cavities or Impreſſions made in its 
are readily expanded again, and filled up, | 
On this Property of Elaſticity, the Structure, and Of- 


Surface, 


fice of the Air-Pump depends; which is a Mackine, 


which elucidates all the Experiments made to proye the 
JJ Tocco. cc. 
The Invention of this noble Inſtrument, to which 
the preſent Age is indebted tor ſo many fine Diſcoveries, 
is aſcribed to Ozto de Guerick, the celebrated Conſul of 


Magdebourg; who exhibited his firſt publick Experiments 


therewith, before the Emperor and the. States of Ger. 
many, at the breaking up of the Imperial Diet at Rai 
%, n t Soi a 


Dr. Hook, and M. Du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the In. 
vention to Mr. Boyle ; and it is till called in France, 


Boyles Machine; but that illuſtrious Author frankly con- 
feſſes De Guerick to have been before-hand with him: 


Some Attempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon the 


ſame Foundation, before he knew any Thing of what 


had been done abroad: But the Information he after- 


wards received from Schottas*'s Machina Hydraulico- 


Pneumatica, publiſhed in 1657, wherein was an Account 


of Guerick's Experiments, firtt enabled him to bring his 
Deſign to any Thing of Maturity. From hence, with 


the Aſſiſtance of Dr. Hook, after two or three unſuc- 


ceſsful Trials, aroſe a new Air-Pump ; more eaſy and 
manageable than the German one: And hence, or rather 
from the great Variety of Experiments, that celebrated 
Author applied it to, the Engine came to be denomina- 
ted Machina Boyleana, the Machine of Boyle. | 
As to the Structure and Uſe thereof; its Baſis or eſ- 


ſential Part, is a metalline Tube, anſwering to the Bar- 


rel of a common Pump or Syringe; having a Valve at 


the Bottom opening upwards, and a moveable Piſton 


or Embolus, anſwering to a Sucker of a Pump, furniſhed, 
likewiſe,” with a Well opening upwards: The whole 
fitted to a Veſſel, as a Recipient. LES * 

The reſt being only Circumſtances chiefly reſpecting 
Conveniency, has been diverſified and improved from 


Time to Time, according to the ſeveral Views and Addrels 


of the Makers. That of O7to de Gurrick being lels artful, 
labours under ſeveral Defects, in Reſpect of the Force ne- 
ceſlary to work it, which was very great; and the Pro- 
greſs very ſlow: Beſides that it was to be kept under 


Water; and allowed of no Change of Subjects for Expe Mt | 


ments. Eg | | 
Mr. Boyle, by Degrees, removed ſeveral of theſe In- 


conveniencies, and alleviated others : But ſtill the making 


of his Pump was laborious, by Reaſon of the Preſſure of 
the Atmoſphere, a great Part of which was to be re- 


moved at every Exfuction, after a Vacuum, as they are. 


pleaſed to call it, was nearly arrived at it. But this In- 
convenience has been ſince removed by Mr. Hawkſbee, 


who, by adding a ſecond Barrel and Piſton to the 14 


in a leſs Tim e, tan 


as the other fell, and fall as it roſe; made 
of the Atmoſphere on the deſcending one, 
as it was of Diſſervice in the aſcend- 


mer, to riſe, 
the Pre ſſure of t 
of as much Service, 
3 of the Germans have alſo brought the Air-Pump 
do the oppoſite Office of. a Condenſer: But this is 
0 to make the Inſtrument ſo much the better, or more 
ide Fer as it is now made among us with all 
8 Advantages (fig. 16.) conſiſts of two brazen Barrels 
or Cylinders repreſented by 4448; which communicates 
aich each other by a Canal paſſing between them at 4, 
and with a Receiver 000, by means of a hollow Wire 
þþ, one End whereof opens into the Canal of Commu- 
nication, and the other into a like Canal an, which pe- 
netrating the Plate iii i, opens into the Receiver. 

Within the Cylinder are two Emboli, or Suckers, 
made of Braſs, and fitted with Cork and Leather to the 
Cavities of the Barrels, ſo as exactly to fill the fame; 
each being furniſhed with its Valve, and terminating at 
Top in a Rack cc, by which it is to be worked. 

At the Bottom of either Barrel is another Valve; by 
which the Air may paſs out of the communicating Canal 
14, and conſequently out of the hollow Wire, and the 
Receiver itſelf, into the Cylinder below the Piſton ; 
from whence by the Valves of the Piſton it may proceed 
into the upper Space of the Cylinder, and thus into the 
open Air. | 1 N 

For the Application of this Mechaniſm, the Winch 
þ4 being turned upwards and downwards, its Spindle f 
catching by its Teeth into the Racks, will riſe and de- 
preſs the two Piſtons alternately, Now, the Conſe- 
quence of depreſſing a Piſton is, that the Air before 
incloſed between it and the Bottom of the Cylinder, 
being thus crowded into a leſs Compaſs, will, by its 
claſtick Force, which now exceeds the Preſſure of the 


eſcape, till what little Remains be of the ſame Denſity 
vith the external Air incumbent on the Valve. — 
This done, and the.ſame Piſton being again raiſed in 


the little Air before left will of Neceflity expand itſelf, 
ſas to poſſeſs the whole Space of the Cylinder thus 
lferted by the Piſton : Upon which its Force or Preſ- 
lure upon the Valve at the Bottom of the Cylinder being 
ow inconſiderable; the other denſer Air of the Receiver, 
nollow Wire, and Canal of Communication, by their 
ſuperior elaſtick Force, will lift up the Valve, and thus 
pals into the Cylinder of rarified Air, till both be of the 
lame Degree of Denſity. e 

And thus is the Air in the Receiver diminiſhed at 
| each Elevation of the Piſton, by the Quantity of a Cy- 

linder-full; abating for what little remained between 
the depreſſed Piſton and the Bottom. So that by thus 


Receiver is at length rarified to ſuch a Degree, that its 


now be opened, or if it could, no Air would paſs it; 
"79 being a juſt Equilibrium between the Air on each 
- dice, = | RT Tt. 


To judge of the Degree of Exhauſtion, there is added 


communicates with the Receiver ; the lower being im- 
merged in a Baſon of Mercury mm. Hence the Air in 


[oportion as the Exhauſtion advances, the Mercury 
| wil be raiſed by the Preſſure of the Column of external 
dir, prevailing over that of the Column of Air included, 
ul the Column of Air, and Mercury together, become 
2 Ballance to that of the external Air. When the Mer- 
cry is thus riſen to the ſame Height as it ſtands in the 
nometer, which is indicated by the Scale of Inches 
ded to the Gage; the Inſtrument is a Juſt torricellian 
Tube; and the Vacuum, fay thoſe who admit ſuch 
lings, may be concluded to be as 
© upper End of the Barometer. 
I #18 to be turned; which makes a Communication 
Vith the external Air, upon which the Air ruſhing 
mpuouſly in, the Mercury in the Gage immediately 
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| ſabfides into the Baſon, © ; RT's: 


Atmoſphere, puſh up the Valve of the Piſton, and thus 


ts Turn, from the Bottom of the Cylinder to the Top; 


repeating the Operation again and again; the Air in the 


Denſity does not exceed the thin Air remaining in the 
Cylinder when the Piſton is raiſed : Which done, the 
Effect of the Air-Pump is at an End; the Valve cannot 


a Gage J, conſiſting of a Tube, whoſe upper Orifice 


the Tube rarifying as faſt as that in the Receiver; in 


perfect as that in 


0 let Air again into the exhauſted Receiver, the 


*. 
r 7 1 
8 a "= 1 ; + 


To the Air-Pump belongs a large Apparatus of other 
Veſſels, accommodated to the divers Kinds of Expe- 
riments, | e 1 | 

The Laws of Rarefaction in the Air-Pump are as fol- 
lows. —1. For the Proportion of Air remaining at any 
Time in the Receiver, we have the following Theorem. 
In a Veſſel exhauſted by the Air-Pump, the primitive 
or natural Air contained therein, is to the Air remaining, 
as the Aggregate of the Capacity of the Veſſel of the 
Pump (i. e. the Cylinder left vacant in an Elevation of the 
Piſton, with the Wire and other Parts between the Cy- 
linder and the Receiver) raiſed to a Power whoſe Ex- 
ponent 1s equal to the Number of Strokes of the Piſton, 
to the Capacity of the Veſſel alone raiſed to the ſame 
Power. | OS 

M. Varignon gives us an algebraical Demonſtration of 
this Theorem, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of the Sciences; but it may be alſo demonſtrated pneu- 
matically, thus: — Calling the Air remaining after the 
firſt Stroke, the firſt Reſidual; that after the ſecond, the 
ſecond Reſidual, &c. and remembring that the Air in the 
Receiver is of the ſame Denſity as that in the Cylinder, 
when the Piſton is raiſed : It is evident, that the Quan- 
tity of Air in the Receiver, is to the Quantity of Air in 
the Cylinder, Wire, &c. as the Capacity of the Receiver 
to that of the Cylinder, Sc. and conſequently the Ag- 
gregate of the Air in the Receiver and the Cylinder, i. e. 
the whole primitive Air is to the Air of the Veſſel alone, 

i. e. to the firſt reſidual Air, as the Aggregate of the 
Capacity of the Receiver and the Cylinder, to the Capa- 
city of the Receiver alone. After the ſame Manner 
may it be proved, that the Quantity of the firſt reſidual 
Air, 1s to the ſecond Reſidual, as the Aggregate of the 
Capacity of the Receiver and Cylinder to the Capacity 
of the Veſſel alone. And the ſame Proportion does the 
ſecond Reſidual bear to the third, and fo of the reſt. 
Hence the Product of the primitive Air into the firſt, 
ſecond, third, fourth, &c. Reſiduals, is to the Product 
of the firſt Reſidual into the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, 
Sc. as the Product of the Capacity of the Receiver and 
Cylinder together, multiphed as oft into itſelf as the 
Number of Strokes of the Piſton contains or emits, is to 
the Factum ariſing from the Capacity of the Receiver 
alone, multiplied ſo often by itſelf; that is, as the 
Power of the Aggregate of the Capacity of the Receiver 
and Cylinder together, whoſe Exponent is the Number 
of Strokes of the Piſton, to the Capacity of the Veſſel 
alone, raiſed to the ſame Power. Conſequently the 


primitive Air is to the laſt Reſidual, in the Ratio of thoſe 


Powers, Q. E. D. ET 55 
2. The Number of Strokes of the Piſton, together 
with the Capacity of the Receiver and Cylinder, with 
the Wire, Sc. being given, to find the Ratio of the 
primitive Air to the Air remaining; ſubſtract the 
Logarithm of the Capacity of the Receiver, from that 
of the Sum of the Capacity of the Receiver, and 
the Cylinder; then the Remainder being multiplied by 
the Number of Strokes of the Piſton, the Product will 
be a Logarithm, whoſe natural Number ſhews how oft 
the primitive Air contain the Remainder required. | 
Thus if the Capacity of the Receiver be 460, that of 
the Cylinder 580, and the Number of. Strokes of the 
Piſton 61, the primitive Air will be found to the re- 
maining Air, as 146 to 17. 3 
For ſuppoſe the Capacity of the Veſſel v; that of 
the Cylinder and Veſſel = a; the Number of Strokes of 
the Piſton Sn; and the remaining Air S1. Since the 
primitive is to the remaining Air as an vn; the primi- 
tive Air will alſo be to the remaining Air as an vn to 1. 
conſequently if the remaining Air be 1, the Loga- 
rithm of the primitive Air is a- n. 1 no 
3. The Capacity of the Receiver and the Barrel being 
given, to find the Number of Strokes of the Piſton re- 
quired, to rarify the Air to a given Degree. | 
Subſtract the Logarithm of the remaining Air from 
the Logarithm of the primitive Air; and the Logarithm 
of the Capacity of the Receiver, from the Logarichm 
of the Aggregate of -the Capacity of the Receiver and 
Cylinder; then dividing the former Difference by the 
latter, the Quotient is the Number of Strokes required. 
Thus if the Capacity of the Cylinder be ſuppoſed 580, 
| | that 


that of the Receiver 460; and the primitive Air to the 
remaining Air, as 1464 to 10; the Number of Strokes 
required, will be found to be 6. 8 
As to the Effects and Phænomena of the Air-Pump; 
it is pretended by the Aſſerters of the Vucuum Boyleanum, 
that we arrive at it by Means of the Air- Pump. — Thus 
any Thing put in a Receiver ſo exhauſted, is ſaid to be 
put in vacuo; and ſome of the principal Phænomena 
thereof to be, that the heavieſt and lighteſt Bodies 
as a Guinea, and a Feather, falls here with equal 
Velocity.—That Fruits, as Grapes, Cherries, Apples, 
Sc. kept for any Time in vacuo, retain their Nature, 
Freſhneſs, Colour, Sc. and thoſe wither'd in the open 


Air, recover their Plumpneſs in vacuo. — All Light, and 


Fire becomes immediately extinct in vacuo, — The Coa- 
lition of Flint and Steel in vacuo, produces no Sparks. 
— No Sound is heard, even from a Bell rung in vacuo, 
— A ſquare Viol, full of common Air, well cloſed, 


breaks in vacuo; a round one does not. — A Bladder 


half full of Air will heave up forty Pounds Weight in 


vacuo, — Cats, and moſt other Animals reacily expire in 


vacuo. 
By Experiments made in 1704, Mr. Derham found, 


that Animals which have two Ventricles, and no Fora- 


men ovale, as Birds, Dogs, Cats, Mice, Sc. die in leſs 
than half a Minute; counting from the firſt Exſuction: 
A Mole died in one Minute, a Bat lived ſeven or eight. 
Inſects, as Waſps, Bees, Graſhoppers, &c. ſeemed dead 
in two Minutes; but being left in vacuo twenty-four 
Hours, came to Life again in the open Air : Snails con- 
tinued twenty-four Hours in vacuo, without appearing 
much concern'd. FIR VVV 
Seeds planted in vacuo do not grow. — Small Beer dies, 


and loſes all its Taſte in vacuo. — Lukewarm Water boils 


very vehemently in vacyo. — Air, ruſhing through Mer- 


cury into a Vacuum, throws the Mercury in a Kind of Mr. Boyle made ſeveral Experiments with a View to dif. 


cover how long Air, brought to the greateſt Degree of 


Shower upon the Receiver, and produces a great Light 
in « dark Room. Þ e 
The Air-Pump can never produce a preciſe Vacuum, 
if even ſuch a Thing was poſſible; as is evident from its 
Structure, and the Manner of its Working: In effect, 
every Exſuction only takes a Part of the Air: So that 
there will ſtill be ſome left after any finite Number of 
Exſuctions. Add, that the Air- Pump has no longer any 


Effect, than while the Spring of the Air remaining in 
the Receiver, is able to lift up the Valves: When the 


Rarefaction is come to that Degree, you can come no 
nearer to a Vacuum. Sir Jaac Newton obſerving that 
a Thermometer ſuſpended in vacuo, and in that State re- 
moved to a warm or a cold Room, receives the Heat 
or Cold, riſes or falls almoſt as ſoon as another in open 
Air; takes thence occaſion to ſuſpect, that the Heat of 
the warm Room is conveyed through the Vacuum, by 
the Vibrations of a much ſubtler Medium than Air, 
which remained in the Vacuum, after the Air was 
drawn Our. V | | 
The other Effects and Phænomena of the Air-Pump, 
are as follow: The Flame of a Candle in vacuo, uſually 
goes out in a Minute, though ſometimes it laſts two; 
but the Wick thereof continues ignited after; and even 
emits a Smeak, which aſcends upwards. — A kindled 
Charcoal is totally extinguiſhed in about five Minutes, 
though in open Air it remains alive half an Hour; it 
goes out by Degrees, beginning from the Top and the 


Outſides. — Red-hot Iron is not affected by the Abſence, 


of the Air; and yer Sulphur or Gunpowder will not be 
lighted thereby, but only fuſed. — A Match, after lying 
ſeemingly extinct in vacuo, a long Time; revives again 
upon the Re-admiſſion of the Air, — A Flint and Steel 
ſtrikes Sparks of Fire as copiouſly in vacuo as out of it; 
and the Sparks move in all Directions, upwards, down- 
wards, Sc. here, as in the Air. — Magnets and mag- 
netick Necdles, are the ſame in vacuo, as in the Air, — 
Smoak, in an exhauited Receiver, the Luminary being 
extint, gradually ſettles to the Bottom in a darkiſh 


Body, leaving the upper Part clear and tranſparent and 


inclining the Veſſel ſometimes on one Side, and ſometimes 


on another, the Fume keeps its Surface horizontal, after 


the Nature of other Fluids, — The Syphon does not run 
in vacuo. — Water freezes in vacuo, — Heat may be pro- 
duced by Attrition in the exhauſted Receiver. Cam- 
phire will not take Fire in vacuo; and Gunpowder, 


though ſome Grains of a Heap be kindled 
Grains. — Glow-Worms loſe their Ligh 
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ght, in p Sudous 


Glaſs in vacuo, will not give Fire to t 


as the Air is exhauſted, and at length be 
ſcure: But upon the Re-admiſſion of Air, p- | 

cover 1t all. — Vipers and Frogs ſwell Wü ently re. 
but will live an Hour and a half, or two H im vacuß, 
though ſeemingly ſtark dead in that Time, « "VIS; and 
again in ſome Hours in the Air. — $9.01. gde. to life 


5 = Snails ſary; 
Hours, and Effs or Slow-Worms, t s ſurviye ten 


» [WO i 
Leaches five or ſix, — Oyſters will Gy: Days, 
24 Hours without Harm, — The Heart of an Ay Vacug 
out of the Body, continues to bear : ke 
bly than in Air; and this for a good Part of Wee 
Warm Blood, Milk, Gall, oe. undone 4 ning. 
Intumeſcence and Ebullition in va denble 
other Animals, may be brought, 


>  *TOPorti 
U 
come totall ob. 


co. — A Mou 
1 b i ˖ by Degrees, to far A 
onger in a rarified Air, than naturally it docs _ © 


may retain its uſual Preſſure, after it is Fg 
Reſpiration. — Silk-worms Eggs will wow 2 8 
&c. all which Experiments were made by Mr oo, 
This Niſus, or Endeavour to expand ever 5 : 
of Air always exerts, and thus ſtrives WR a 
Endeavour of the ambient Particles; whoſ am 
happening by any Means to be weaken'd, it ftraioht rg 
ſes into an immenſe Extent. — Hence it is tha 8 
Glaſs Bubbles, or Bladders full of Air, and ex Fon 
cloſed, being included in the exhauſted Receiver of l 
Air Pump, burſt by the Force of the incloſed Air 2 
a Bladder quite flaccid, containing only the ſmall 
Quantity of Air, ſwells in the Receiver, and ; Ar 
quite full, Eons © Re Barks an 
This Power of Elaſticity does not ſeem to have an 
Limits aſſigned it; nor does it appear capable, by an 
Means whatever, of being deſtroyed or ee 


Expanſion he could reduce it to in his Air-Pump, would 


retain its Spring, and could never obſerve any ſenſible 


Diminution; even though this thin Air was clogged 
ſome Months with a Weight which one would wonder 


how it ſhould ſupport a Moment. 


Yet Mr. Hawk/bee, by a later Experiment, has ſhewn, 
that the Spriag of the Air may be ſo diſturbed by a vio- 
lent Preſſion, as to require ſome Time to return to its 


natural Toneee. 


The Weight or Preſſure of the Air, it is obvious has 
no Dependance on its Elaſticity; but would be the 
ſame whether the Air had ſuch Property or not. — But 
the Air in being elaſtick, is neceſſarily affected by the 
Preſſure, which reduces it into ſuch a Space, as that the 


Elaſticity which re- acts agairiſt the compreſſing Weight, 


is equal to that Weight. 


In effect, the Law of this Elaſticity, is, that it in- 
creaſes as the Denſity of the Air increaſes; and the Den- 
| ſity increaſes, as the Force increaſes wherewith it is pteſ- 


ſed. Now there mult neceſſarily be a Ballance between 


the Action and Re-Action, i. e. the Gravity of the Air 
which tends to compreſs it, and the Elaſticity of the Ar, 


which endeavours to expand it, muſt be equal. 


Hence the Elaſticity increaſing, or diminiſhing uni- 
verſally as the Denſity increaſes or diminiſhes, i. e. as the 
Diſtance between the Particles diminiſhes or increaſes; 


it is no Matter whether the Air be compreſſed and te- 
tained in ſuch Space by the Weight of the Atmoſphete, 
or by any other Means: It mult endeavour in either 
Caſe, to expand with the ſame Force. And hence, if 
Air near the Earth be put up in a Veſſel, fo as to ct 
off all Communication with the external Air; the f rel 
ſure of the incloſed Air will be equal to the Weight of 
the Atmoſphere. Accordingly we find Mercury fuſtan- 
ed to the ſame Height, by the elaſtick Force A 
cloſed in a Glaſs Veſſel, as by the whole atmofpherteä 
Preſſure. | | 5 
Hence the Structure of the ind. Gun, which is a 
chine ſerving to explode Bullets, and other Shot Wit 
great Violence, by the Force of the Alr. Effe 
This Sort of Arm charged with Alx, has an 00 
ſcarce inferior to that of a common Fire- Arm Rare 
with Gunpowder ;. bur ir diſcharges itſ elf with a much a 
Report ; and it is this, which in all Probability g 
calion to the Fable of white Gunpower. 


8 ©<S ran 
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„ duns of divers Contrivances; the moſt 
Thee 2 one, and the moſt in Uſe is repreſent-, 
25 Preum. fig. 14.) it conſiſts of a round metal - 
| , open 2 | 
1 Don End a, like the Barrel of other Guns: 
l 1, is another larger Metal Tube, wherein the for. 
is diſpoſed, ſo as to leave a Space between them 
wherein Air may be incloſed.— The two Tubes are 
40 together at the common Aperture © c, by a circu- 
x actly ſolder'd to both, ſo as to prevent the 
eſcaping out of the Space 4, 4, Cc. At 8 is 
Valve, which opening inwardly, let the Air 
from 2 into the Space 1, but prevents its 

turn from 1 to 2. Near the cloſe End of the inner 
1 are {WO Holes 6 and g; by the firſt, the Space 1, 
* the inner Tube communicate, ſo that the Air would 
5 out of that into this, but that the Paſſage is ſtop- 
1 by a Valve opening outwardly; by the latter there 
is a 


Air from 
a Spring 
through 


Communication between the open Air, the Space 4, 


inner Barrel; only the Air pent up in the Space, 
To at this Hole, by Reaſon of a little Tube 
exaftly folder'd to both Barrels, which ſtops the Com- 
munication : Nor can Air eſcape out of the inner Barrel 
through this little T'ube, by Reaſon of a little moveable 
Pin, which exactly fills, the Cavity of the Tube. 
Laſtly, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, repreſents the Body of a 
Syringe, Or Sucking-Pump; by which as much Air as 
ſible is to be intruded into the Space 4, 4, c. ; Af. 
fer which a Bullet being put into a Cavity of the inner 
Barrel, as high as the little Tube 5, the Gun is charged. 
Now to diſcharge it, the little Valve 6, is puſhed up 
by Means of the Pin that plays in the little Tube 5. 
Upon this, the compreſſed Air in the Cavity of the outer 


Barrel 4, ruſhing through the Hole 6, into the Cavity 


of the inner Barrel, expels the Bullet with a vaſt Force, 
ſufficient to penetrate a thick Board, _ 13 

To give the Machine a greater Reſemblance of a Fire- 
Arm, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, is uſually faſhioned like the 


But-End of a Muſket; and on the Part 2, 8, 2, 8, is 


fitted a Lock; by turning the Trigger of which, the Pin 
z is made to puſh back the Valve, and ſo diſcharge the 
Piece. By the Lock it is contrived, that either the whole 
Charge of Air may be ſpent by Exploſion, or only Part 
of it, and the reſt reſerved for freſh Bullets. By this 
Piece of Mechaniſm we can have half a Dozen good 
effective: Shoots, with one Charge of Air.  _ 
Dr. Halley. aſſerts, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
that from the Experiments made at London, and by the 
Academy del Cimento at Florence, it may be ſafely con- 
cluded, that no Force whatever is able to reduce Air into 
ight hundred Times leſs Space than it naturally poſ- 
elles on the Surface of our Earth. In anſwer to which 
M. Amontons, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
maintains, that there is no Hing any Bounds to its 
Condenſation ; that greater and greater Weights will 
ſtill reduce it into leſs and leſs Compaſs ; that it is only 
elaſtick in virtue of the Fire it contains; and that as it 
i; impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the Fire out of 
it, it is impoſſible ever to make the utmoſt Condenſation, 
The Dilatation of the Air by reaſon of its elaſtick 
Force, is found to be very ſurprizing ; and yet Dr. Wallis 
ſiuggeſts, that we are far from knowing the utmoſt it 
is capable of, In ſeveral Experiments made by Mr. 
Boyle, it dilated firſt into nine Times its former Space; 
then jnto 10,000; and even at laſt into 13679 Times 
its Space; and all this by its own expenſive Force, with- 
out any ep WIE he: 4 
On this depends the Structure and Uſe of the Mono- 
meter, which is an Inſtrument to ſhew or meaſure the 
Alterations in the Rarity or Denſity of the Air. 8 


The MonomzTzs, differs from the Barometer, in 


chat the latter only meaſures the Weight of the Atmo- 

ere, or of the Column of Air over it; but the former 
the Denſity of the Air in which it is found: Which 
Denſity depends not only on the Weight of the Atmo- 
ws but on the Action of Heat and Cold, c. Au- 

rs, however, generally confound the two together, 
and Mr. Boyle himſelf gives us a very good Manometer 
of his Contrivance, under the Title of a fatical Baro- 
meter, the Structure whereof is given under the Article 


Barometer. 


Vol. 


— 
» 


en at the End c c, and exactly ſtop- the Space it will take up when moſt dilated, on that 


Ball AB (fig. 5. n. 2.) and a Tube 


Hence it a pears, that the Air we breathe, near the 
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Surface of the Earth, is compreſſed: by its own Wei 3 

into at leaſt the 1367 th Part of the 5 it ene 

ſeſs in vacuo. But if the ſame Air be condenſed by Art, | 
t i | 


poſſeſſes when, condenſed, . will be, according to 
lame Author's Experiment, as 5, oo to 1. Bale 
lence we ſee how wild and erroneous was that Ob- 

ſervation of Ariſtotle, that Air rendered ten Times rarer 
than before, changes its Nature, and becomes Fire. 

M. Amontons and others, we have already obſerved, 
take the Rarefaction of Air to ariſe wholly from the 
Fire contained in it; and hence, by increaſing the De- 
gree of” Heat, the Degree of Rarefaction may be carried 
ſtill further than its ſpontaneous Dilatation. 

On this Principle depends the Structure and Office of 
the Thermometer, which is an Inftrument ſhewing, or 
rather meaſuring the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the Cold 
and Heat of the Air. WIN 3 

THERMOMETER, and Thermoſcope, are ordinarily. 
accounted the ſame Thing; Wolfius, however, makes 
a Difference; but ſhews withal, that what we call Ther- 
mometers are, in Reality, no more than Thermoſcapes. © 

There are various Kinds of Thermometers, the Con- 
ſtructions, Defects, Theory, &c, whereof are as follow. 
For the Conſtruction of a Thermometer depending on the 
Rarefaction of the Air; in a Tube BC (fig. 3. n. 2.) to 
which is faſtened a Glaſs Ball AB, is put a Quantity of 
common Water mixed with Aqua Regia, to prevent 
its freezing; and the Mixture tinged with a Solution of 
Vitriol, to give it a Greeneſs. In filling the Tube, 
Care is taken that there be ſo much Air left in the Ball 
and the Tube, as that when at its greateſt Condenſation 
in the Middle of Winter, it may juſt fill the Ball; and 
yet in its greateſt Rarefaction in Summer, may not drive 
all the Liquor out of the Tube. To the other Extreme 
of the Tube is faſtened another Glaſs Ball CD, open to 
the Air at D: On each Side the Tube is. applied the 
Scale EF, divided into any Number of equal Parts. 
| Now, as the ambient Air becomes warmer, the Air 
in the Ball and the Top of the Tube expanding, will 
drive the Liquor into the lower Ball; and conſequently 
its Surface will deſcend : On the contrary, as the ambient 
Air grows colder, that in the Ball becoming condenſed, 
the Liquor will aſcend. nn. 

For the Conſtruction of a mercurial Thermometer; in 
the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Caution as before, 


. a little Quantity of Mercury, not exceeding the 


igneſs of a Pea, into a Tube B C (fig. 4. n. 2.) thus 


bent in Wreaths, that taking up the leſs Height, it may 


be the more manageable, and leſs liable to Harm; di- 
vide this Tube into any Number of equal Parts to ſerve 
for a Scale. | „ 

Here the Approaches of the Mercury towards the 
Ball A will ſnew the Increaſes of the Degrees of Heat. 
The Reaſon is the ſame as in the former. a 


The Defect of both theſe Inſtruments conſiſts in this, 


that they are liable to be acted on by a double Cauſe: 


For, not only a Decreaſe of Heat, but alſo an Increaſe 


of Weight of the Atmoſphere will make the = 6 
riſe in the one, and the Mercury in the other; and on 
the contrary, either an Increaſe of Heat, or Decreaſe of 
Weight in the Atmoſphere, will make it deſcend, 
For the Conſtruction of the Florentine, or common Ther- 
mometer ; the Academiſts del Cimento conſidering the In- 
conveniences, af the Thermometers juſt deſcribed, attempt- 
ed another, that ſhould meaſure Heat and Cold by the 
Rarefaction and Condenſation of the Spirit of Wine, 
though thoſe be vaſtly leſs than of Air; and conſequent- 
ly the Alterations in the Degrees of Heat like to be 
much ſenſible. 3 
The Structure of their Thermometer is this: On ſome 
little Pieces of Turmerick is poured a Quantity of recti- 
fied Spirit of Wine, which hereby receives a red Tinc- 


ture; this done, the Spirit of Wine is filtrated again 
and again through a brown Paper, that the coarſe Par- 
ticles of the Root may be ſeparated therefrom. With 
the Spirits thus tinged and prepared they fill a Glaſs 


«#4 


B C; and that all 
the Spirit may not deſcend in the Winter into the Ball, 


it is convenient to put the Ball into a Lump of Snow, 
mixed with Salt; or, if the Inſtrument be to be made 
in Summer, into Spring Water, impregnated with Salt 


11 K Petre, 


petre, that the condenſed Spirit may ſhew how far it 
will retire in the extremeſt Cold. | 4 

If it riſe to too great a Height from the Ball, Part 
of it is to be taken out; and that the Tube may not 
be made longer than need, it is convenient to immerge 
the Ball, filled with its Spirit, in boiling Water, and to 
mark the furtheſt Point, to which the Spirit then riſes. 
At this Point the Tube is to be hermetically ſealed 
by the Flame of a Lamp; and at the Sides is to be added 
a Scale, as in the former Thermometer. | 

Now, Spirit of Wine rarefying and condenſing very 
conſiderably, as the Heat of the ambient Air increaſes 
the Spirit will dilate, and confequently will aſcend into 
the Tube; and as the Heat decreaſes the Spirit will 
deſcend : And the Degree or Quantity of Aſcent and 
Deſcent will be ſeen in the Scale. Yet as the Ratio of 
Yeſterday's Heat to to-day's is not hereby diſcovered, this 
Inſtrument is not ſtrictly a Thermometer, no more than 
the former. 8085 5 

It is to be here obſerved, 1. That as the natural 
Gravity of the Liquor makes it tend downwards, ſo it 
reſiſts its Aſcent out of the Ball into the Tube; and that 


the more, as it riſes higher : For which Reaſon it were 


beſt to have the Tube horizontal. | 


2. Since there muſt of Neceſſity be ſome Air left in 


the void Part of the Tube over the Liquor, the Air by 


its Elaſticity will tend downwards, and of Conſequence | 


will reſiſt the Riſe of the Liquor, and be compreſſed by 
It as it does riſe: Its Elaſticity therefore is thus increaſed. 


3. Since it is found by Experience, that a leſs Degree 


of Heat is communicated more eaſily to the Spirit of 
Wine in the Ball than a greater, the Rarefactions of the 


_ Spirit of Wine are not proportionable to their producing 
Cauſes ; eſpecially ſince a greater Degree of Heat finds 


more Liquor in the Tube than a leſs does, to which 
notwithſtanding, the Heat may be more eaſily commu- 
nicated than to that ſtagnating in the Ball. 5 
On this Account, the Florentine Thermometer, tho“ 
that commonly in Uſe, is far from being an accurate 
Meaſure of Heat, Sc. To which may be added what 
Dr. Halley obſerves in the Philoſophical Tranſact ions, 
that he has learned from thoſe who have kept Spirit of 
Wine long, that it loſes Part of its expanſive Force in 
courſe of Time. FEE: | | 
Another great Defect of theſe and other Thermometers, 
is, that their Degrees are not comparable with each other. 
They mark indeed the different Degrees of Heat and 
Cold, but each marks only for itſelf, and after its own 


Manner; for they do not proceed from any Point 


of Heat or Cold, that is common to them all. Ir is 
with them as with two Clocks, which for want of hav- 
ing been firſt ſet to the ſame Hour by the Sun, will 
indeed mark that one, two, or more Hours are paſſed, 
but not what Hour it is by the Day. Nor can we be 
_ aſſured, that when the Liquor is riſen a Degree in two 
different Thermometers, they have both received the ſame 
Impreſſion of an equal additional Heat : Since the Spirit 
of Wine may not be the ſame in both, and in Propor- 
tion as this Spirit is more or leſs rectified, it will rife 
more or leſs high by the ſame Hear. 5 
Nor is this all: For in graduating Thermometers, they 
take equal Lengths of the Tube for equal Aſceats of the 
Spirit; whereas, ſuppoſing the Diameters of the Tube 
equal throughout, which very rarely happens, there are 
ſo many Irregularities within: ſide, that a certain Length 
of Tube ſometimes requires double the Quantity of 
Liquor to fill it, that the ſame Length in another Tube 
of the ſame Diameter requires. All which ariſes from 
the unequal Thickneſs of the Parietes of Tubes in dif-. 
ferent Places; and from accidental Prominences and 
Cavities, always found in the inner Surfaces of Tubes 
and eſpecially from their being almoſt always bigger at 
. one End than'me other. Eon 8 
Hence it is, that the Compariſon of Thermometers be- 
comes ſo precarious and defective. Vet the moſt cu- 
rious and intereſting Uſe of Thermometers is, what ought 
to arife from ſuch Compariſon. It is by this we ſhould 
| know the Heat or Cold of another Seaſon, of another 
Fear, another Climate, Cc. what is the greateſt Degree of 


Hear or Cold that Men and other Animals can ſubſiſt in. 


M. de Reaumur has contrived a new Thermometer. for 


this Purpoſe, wherein the Inconveniences above mentioned 


are remedied, 
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Cold, from which to account the 


adjuſt the Scale; that ſo Obſervations mad 
or different Times, in different Places ma 


together. 


Propoſed b KAY | 
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nt whereof anſwers 


four 
ot 
Degrees on each of the two Extremes. 7 65 


wherein 5 of Wine begins to boil, but t 
| pect this too of being precariou 
after him, M. Amontons retains the Degree 


anſwering to boiling Water, for the graduatin 
curial Thermometer. 


ſon to fu 


_ © Farthquakes, 


where no 


and 
© at the {ime 


may be compated 

Some note the Place the Liquor is at in 
Water begins to freeze; and again, th 
when Butter placed near the Ball of th 
melts; the intermediate Space they divide "ele, 
equal Parts, the middle Poi N 
Graduation, to temperate Heat; and each M 
ſub- divide into ten Degrees, adding 


"0 tm 
» IN their 
Olety they 
thod ſuppoſes the ſame Degree of Heat d d 
anſwer to the freezing of all Water, and 
of all Butter; as alſo that all Fhermometer; 
ſame Impreſſions from the ſame Degree o 
which are contrary to Experience. 

Others adviſe the Ball of the Thermometer 
a Quantity of Snow and Salt, and the Poin 
is at to be noted. Thence the Thermom 
removed into a deep Cave or Cellar, 
Air reaches; ſo that the Liquor receiving the 
a temperate Air, may ſhew the Degree of tender 
Heat. Laſtly, they divide the intermediate 8 = fring 
15, or more equal Parts, which they continu: 1 
each Extreme: But this Method is liabl 
Inconveniences as the former. 


Dr. Halley aſſumes that for a fixed Degree of Herr 
here is "Mg 
s: Though, 
of Hear 
But as the different eg Cn. 
vities of Water, * — 3 of Maſs and 
it is very probable that Heat of all boiling Waters: 
the Gre N ſo that the Point is yet e 2 
M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that Air, the denſer it 13 
the more it will expand with the ſame Degree of Her 
On this Foundation he has a Diſcourſe to prove, that 
the Spring and Weight of the Air, with a mens 
Degree of Warmth, may enable it to produce even 
and other of the moſt vehement Com- 
© motions in Nature.*? 1 „ 
According to the Experiments of this Author, and 
M. de la Hire, a Column of Air on the Surface of the 
Earth, 36 Fathoms high, is equal in Weight to three 
Lines Depth of Mercury; and it is found that equal 
Quantities of Air poſſeſs Spaces reciprocally propor- 
tional to the Weights wherewith they are preſſed ; the 
Weight of the Air therefore, which would fill the whole 
Place poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial Globe, would be equal 
to a Cylinder of Mercury, whoſe Baſe is equal to the 
Surface of the Earth, and its Height containing as many 
Times three Lines, as the atmoſpherical Sphere contains 
Orbs equal in Weight to 36 Fathoms of that wherein 
the Experiment was made. Hence, taking the denſeſt 
of all Bodies, v. gr. Gold, whoſe Gravity is about 14630 
Times greater than that of Air in our Orb, it is caly to 
compute that this Air would be reduced to the fame 
. Denſity as Gold by the Preſſure of a Column of Mer- 
cury 14630 Times 28 Inches high, i. e. 409640 Inches; 
ſince the Bulks of Air in that Caſe will be in the rect 


and Cold 

the mich 
recetye th 
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to be put in 
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eter is to be 
External 
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Texture, 
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Other Ait and 


procal Ratio of the Weights wherewith they are preſſed. 
This 409640 Inches therefore expreſſes the Height at 

which the Barometer muſt ſtand, where the Air would 
be as heavy as Gold, and the Number 28 Lines, 
the Thickneſs to which our Column of 36 Fathoms of 
Air would be reduced in the ſame Place. | 


Now, we know that 409640 Inches, or 43528 Fa- 


thoms, is only the 74th Part of the Semi- diameter 0 


the Earth: And when you are paſt that, whatever Mat. 
ters there be, they muſt be heavier than Gold: It 1s not 


improbable therefore, 


among us. Hence again, as it is proved, that the 
is compreſſed, the more the ſame Degree of Fire e 
creaſe the Force of its Spring, and render it capable 


ſo much the greater Effect; and that, fo 
Heat of boiling 


Water increaſes the Spring of our 
l Mo 


that the remaining Sphere af 
6451538 Fathoms Diameter, may be full of denſe 


fir 
heavier, by many Degrees, than the heavieſt Bodi 


Bodies 
ir 


0 


r Inſtance, the 


i 


beyond 


or that the Air takes 


nd what it ordinarily is, by a Quantity equal to one 


beo ight wherewith it is preſſed: We may 
Third of the — of Heat, which in our Orb can 


infer, that a Deg 


ce a moderate Effect, may have a very vio- 


— one in ſuch lower Orb; and that as there may be 
e 


me 
e, thus aſſiſted by the Weight of the Air, may bei 
tis elaſtick Power of the Air, is the ſecond great 
ce of the Effects of this important F luid. In virtue 
"f it infinuates into the Pores of Bodies, carrying 
ch it this prodigious Faculty of expanding; and that 
* to be excited: Whence it muſt neceſſarily put 
: Prücles of the Bodies it is mixed withal into per- 
a 1 Oſcillations. In effect, the Degree of Heat, and 
5 Air's Gravity and Denſity, and conſequently its 
Flſticity and Expanſion, never remaining the ſame for 
[wo Minutes together; there muſt be an inceſſant Vibra- 
ton, or Dilatation and Contraction in all Bodies. 
This Reciprocation we obſerve in ſeveral Inſtances, 
cularly Plants, the Trachea or Air-Veſſels whereof 
do the Office of Lungs : For the contained Air alter- 
nately expanding and contracting, as the Heat increaſes 
x diminiſhes, by Turns preſſes the Veſſels, and eaſes 
them again, and thus promotes Aa Circulation of their 
ices. 


will proceed in vacuo. Indeed, Beans have been ob- 
ſerved to grow a little tumid therein; which has led 
ſome to attribute that to Vegetation, which was really 
owing to no other than the Dilatation of the Air within 
them. | | 


the Bubbles in Ice, by its continual Action, burſts the 
ce: And thus Glaſſes and other Veſſels frequently 
crack, when their contained Liquors are frozen. Thus 
ao entire Columns of Marble ſometimes cleave in the 
Winter-time, from ſome little Bubbles of included Air 
xquiring an Increaſe of Elaſticity. : 


From the ſame Principle ariſe all Putrifaction, and 


Fermentation ; neither of which will proceed, even in 
the beſt diſpoſed Subjects, in vacuo. _ "OF; 

In this we have a ſingular Inſtance of the Efficacy of 
the Air, that it can change the two Kingdoms, and 
convert vegetable Subſtances into animal, and animal 
into vegetable. | 


{em to be durable and incorruptible, in virtue of their 
not being pervious to Air. Accordingly Names lightly 
wrote on the Sand, or Duſt, on the Top of high Moun- 
tains, have been known to remain 40 Years, without 


being in the leaſt altered or effaced. 


Of the Elaſticity of the Air, depends alſo the Height 
of the Atmoſphere ; for had not the Air an elaſtick 


Power, but were every where of the ſame Denſity, from 


the Surface of the Earth to the extreme Limit of the 
Atmoſphere, like Water, which is equally denſe at all 
Depths ; it being heretofore obſerved, that the Weight 
of the Column of Air, reaching to the Top of the At- 
moſphere, is equal to the Weight of the Mercury con- 
tained in the Barometer; and the Proportion of Weight 


likewiſe being known between equal Bulks of Air and 


Mercury, it were eaſy to find the Height of ſuch Co- 
lumn, and conſequently of the Atmoſphere itſelf. —For 
a Column of Air one Inch high, being equal to a Co- 
lumn of Mercury, as 1 to 10800; it is evident that 10800 
ſuch Columns of Air, that is a Column goo Feet high, 
is equal in Weight to one Inch of Mercury: And con- 
ſequently the 30 Inches of Mercury ſuſtained in the Ba- 


tometer, require a Column of Air 27,000 Foot high; 
on which Footing the Height of the Atmoſphere would 
only be 24,000 Foot, or little more than five Engliſþ - 


Miles high. | 


expand and contract; and it being found by repeated 


periments, in England, France, and 1taly, that the 
Spaces it takes up, when compreſſed by different Weights, 
de reciprocally proportional to theſe Weights themſelves, 
6 8 the leſs Space, the more it is 
preſſed; it follows, that the Air in the upper Regions of 
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es of Heat in Nature beyond that of boiling 
it is probable there may be ſome, whoſe Vio- 


From the ſame Cauſe it is, that the Air contained in 


955 
be much rarer than nearer” — Surface of . 
and conſequently. that the Height of the Atmoſphere muſt 
be much higher than is heretofore aligned, + 
It we ſuppoſe the Height of the whole Atmoſphere di- 


vided into innumerable equal Parts; the Denſity. of the. 
Air in each of the ſaid Parts being as its Quantity, and 


f. the Weight of the Atmoſphere being alſo as the Quan- 
tear aſunder the ſolid Globe. Shams 


tity; of the whole incumbent Air; it is evident the, 
Weight of the incumbent» Air is every where as the 
Quantity of Air contained in the ſubjacent Part, which 
makes a Difference between each two contiguous Parts 
of incumbent Air. Now we have a Theorem in Geo- 
metry, that where the Differences of: Magritudes are 
geometrically proportionable to the Magnitudes them- 
ſelves, thoſe Magnitudes are in. continual arithmetical 
Proportion: Wherefore, if according to the Suppobitioris 
the Altitude of the Air, by the continual Addition of 
the new Parts into which it is divided, do incteaſe in a 
continual arithmetical Proportion; its Denſity will be 
diminiſhed, or which amounts to the fame, its Gravity 
increaſed in continual geometrical Proportion 

From ſuch a Series it is eaſy, by making two or three 
barometrical Obſervations of the Rarity of the Air at 
two or three different Heights, to find its Rarity at any 


other Height, or the Height correſponding to any Ra- 


rity; and conſequently the Altitude of the whole Atnig= 
Hence, we find, that no Vegetation or Germination 


beyond which the Air cannot go. „Ene + 

It muſt not be here omitted, that ſome Obſervations 
made by Caſſini and his Aſſociates ſeem to render this 
Method precarious. In continuing the meridian Line of 
the Obſervatory at Paris, they meaſured the Altitudes 
of ſeveral Mountains with great Accuracy, noting the 
Height of the Barometer at the Top of each; and 
found, that the Rarefactions of the Air as you aſcend 
from the Level of the Earth, are much greater than 
they ought to be, according to this Proportion. 

Suſpecting therefore the Juſtneſs of the Experiments, 


ſphere; ſuppoſing the utmoſt Degree of Rarity known, 


the Royal Academy made divers others, under great 


Dilatations of Air, far exceeding the Rarities found on 
the Tops of the Mountains; the Reſult whereof was, 


that they all exactly anſwered the Proportion of the in- 


cumbent Weights. Whence it ſhould follow, that the 
higher Air about the Tops of Mountains, is of a dif- 
terent Nature, and obſerves a different Law from that 


| | N near the Earth. 
In effect, all natural Corruption and Alteration ſeeme 
to depend on Air; and Metals, particularly Gold, only 


The Reaſon whereof may be owing to the great 
Quantity of groſs Vapours, and Exhalations here, more 
than there; which Vapours being leſs elaſtick, and not 
capable of ſo much Rarefaction as the pure Air above: 
The Rarefactions of the pure Air increaſe in greater 
Ratio than the Weights diminiſn. M. Fontenelle how- 
ever, from ſome Experiments of M. de la Hire, ac- 
counts for the Phænomenon in a different Manner; al- 


ledging that the elaſtick Power of Air is increaſed by the 


Admixture of the Humidity therewith, and conſequently 
that the Air near the Tops of Mountains, being moiſter 
than that below, becomes thereby more elaſtick, and 
rarifies in a greater Ratio than naturally and in a drier 
State it would. Dr. Jurin ſnews, that the Experiments 
produced to ſupport this Syſtem, are by no Means con- 


dcCluſive. eee . 
Be this as it will, the Rarities of the Air at different 


Heights proving not to bear any conſtant Proportion to 
the Weights wherewith they are preſſed; Experiments 
made with Barometers at the Feet and Tops of Moun- 
tains, cannot give the Height of the Atmoſphere : Since 


our Obſervations are all made near the Earth; whereas 


the greater Part of the Atmoſphere is far beyond; and 
the further from us, the further does it ſeem to recede 
from the Nature and Laws of ours. M. de la Hire 


therefore, after Kepler, Has Recourſe to the more antient, 


ſimple and ſecure Way of aſcertaining the Height of the 


| LE 4 Atmoſphere, viz. from the Conſideration of the Cre- 
hut the Air by its elaſtick Topo being liable to EE VA 


uſcula. | | 3 
It is allowed by Aſtronomers, that when the Sun is in 
180 below the Horizon, we begin, or ceaſe to ſee the 


Twilight: Now the Ray whereby we do it can be no 


other than a horizontal Line, or 4 Tangent to the Earth 


in the Place where they obſerve it. But this Ray cannot 


come directly from the Sun, which is in the Horizon 5 
a 
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and muſt therefore be a Ray reflected to us, by the laſt 


inner and concave Surface of the Atmoſphere. We are 


to ſuppoſe, that the Sun when 18® below the Horizon, 
emits a Ray, which is a Tangent to the Earth, and 
ſtrikes upon this laſt Surface of the Atmoſphere, and is 
thence reflected to our Eye, being ſtill a Tangent, and 
horizontal. If there were no Atmoſphere, there would 
be no Crepuſculum; and conſequently if the Atmoſphere 
were not ſo high as it is, the Crepuſculum would begin 
and end, when the Sun is at a leſs Diſtance from the Ho- 
rizon than 182, and contrariwiſe. — Hence we gather 
that the Largeneſs of the Arch by which the Sun is de- 
preſſed when the Crepuſculum begins or ends, deter- 
mines the Height of the Atmoſphere. We are to note, 
however, that 32' muſt be ſubſtracted from the Arch of 
18, for the Refraction, which riſes the Sun ſo much 
higher than he would be; and 16' more for the Height 
of the upper Limb of the Sun, which is ſuppoſed to 


ſend the Ray above its Centre, which is ſuppoſed to be 


189 low. The remaining Arch, therefore, which de- 
termines the Height of the Atmoſphere, is only 
1 | | 1 
Two Rays, one direct, and the other reflected, but 
both Tangent to the Earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in the 
Atmoſphere, at the Point of Reflection, and compre- 


hend an Arch between them of 17 Deg. 12 Min. where- 


of they are Tangents. Hence it follows from the Na- 
ture of the Circle, that a Line drawn from the Centre of 
the Earth, and cutting the Arch in two, will go to the 
Point of Concurrence of thoſe two Rays; and as it 1s eaſy 
finding the Exceſs of this Line above the Semi-diameter 


of the Earth, which is known, it is eaſy to find the 
Height of the Atmoſphere, which is only that Exceſs. 
On this Principle, M. de la Hire diſcovers the Height 


of the Atmoſphere to be 37223 Fathoms, or near 17 
French Leagues. The ſame Method was made Uſe of 
by Kepler, who only rejected it, becauſe it gave the 


therwiſe allowed it. 


It muſt be added, that in this Calculus, the direct 


and reflected Rays are ſuppoſed to be right Lines; 
whereas in fact they are Curves, formed by the perpetual 

Refraction the Rays undergo in preſſing through a Series 
of different Denſities of Air. Computing then upon 
them as two ſimilar Curves; or rather as a ſingle 
Curve, one Extreme whereof is a Tangent to the Earth: 
Its Vertex equally diſtant from both the Extremes, deter- 
mines the Height of the Atmoſphere ; which, therefore, 


will be found ſomewhat lower than in the former Caſe; 


the Point of Concurrence of two right Lines, which are 
here only Tangents to the Curve, the one at one End, 
and the other at the other, being higher than the Vertex 


of the Curve. On this Footing M. de la Hire finds the 


Atmoſphere 35362 Fathoms, or 16 Leagues. A 
Air not only acts by its common Properties of Gravity, 
and Elaſticity, but there are numerous other Effects ari- 
ſing from the peculiar Ingredients whereof it conſiſts. 
Thus, 1. It not only diſſolves and attenuates Bodies 
by its Preſſure and Attrition, but as a Chaos containing 

| Kinds of Menſtruums, and conſequently having 
 wherewithal to diſſolve all Kinds of Bodies. 4 


It is known, that Iron and Copper readily diſſolve, 
and become ruſty in Air, unleſs well defended with Oil. 


Boerbaave aſſures us, he has ſeen Pillars of Iron ſo redu- 


ced by Air, that one might crumble them to Duſt be- 


tween the Fingers; and for Copper, it is converted by 
the Air into a Subſtance much like the Verdigreaſe pro- 
ducted by Vinegar. | 

Mr. Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Eugliſb Colonies, 
the great Guns ruſt ſo faſt, that after a few Years lying 
in the Air, large Cakes of Crocus Martis may be eaſily 


beat off them. Acoſta adds, that in Peru the Air diſ- 


| ſolves Lead, and conſiderably increaſes its Weight, — 


Yet Gold is generally eſteemed indiſſoluble by Air, be- 


ing never found to contract Ruſt, though expoſed ever 
ſo long. The Reaſon whereof is, that Sea Salt, which 


is the only Menſtruum capable of acting in Gold, being 


very difficult to volatilize ; there is but a ſmall Propor- 
tion of it in the Atmoſphere. In the Chymiſt's Labora- 
tory, where Aqua Regia is preparing; the Air becoming 
impregnated with an unuſual Quantity of this Salt, Gold 
contracts a Ruſt like all other Bodies, | 


3 


on thoſe Parts of the Metal it cover'd. 


rated taerewith is volatile. 
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Stones, alſo, undergo the comm 8 
Thus Purbeck — whereof Fri — 8 Metals 
built, is obſerved gradually to become ſolte Trl i 
der away in the Air, and the like Mr Boyle we! 
Blackington Stone. — He adds, that Air ma os of 
table Operation on Vitriol, even when ay ave 2 no. 
could act no further on it. The ſame "O08 Fire 
found the Fumes of a ſharp Liquor 
and manifeſtly on a certain Metal, 
Air, than the Menſtruum itſelf did, which 


2. Air volatilizes fixed Bodies. Th 
calcined and fuſed by the Fire, and ako x 1 
to the Air to liquify; when liquified ſet to 
then fuſed again; and, the Operation th 
will by Degrees be almoſt wholly 
e but a little Earth behind. 
elmont mentions it as a mighty Arca 88 
ſtry, to render fixed Salt of ; volatile : Mn 
Thing is eaſily effected by Air alone; for if ta «4 
be expoſed to the Air, in a Place replete with 100 * 
pours, the Salt draws the Acid to itſelf, and when fü. 


8 
» expoſed 
ary again, 
n thus re 
evaporated , nothing 


3. Air alſo fixes volatile Bodies. Thus, tho Nitre 
Aqua fortis readily evaporate by the Fire; yet e 
B any putrified Urine near the Place, the + iq 

pirit will be fixed, and fall down in Form 
ſecunda. 2 PE 3 5 orm of Aqua 

4. Add that Air brings many quieſcent Bodies 
Action, i. e. excites their latent Powers. Thus, if n. 
acid Vapour be diffuſed through the Air, all the Bodies 
whereof, that is a proper Menſtruum, being diſſolved 
thereby, are brought into a State proper for Action. 


In Chymiſtry, not only the Preſence or Abſence of the 
Air, but even its being barely open or incloſed, is of 


great Conſequence. Thus Camphire fired in a cloſe 


_ Veſſel runs wholly into Salts ; whereas, if during the 
Height of the Atmoſphere, 20 times greater than he o- 


Proceſs the Cover be removed, and a Candle applied, 


the whole flies off in Fume, So to make Sulphur inflam- 
mable, it requires a free Air: In a cloſe Cucurbite it ma 
be ſublimated a thouſand Times without kindling, Sul. 


phur being put under a Glaſs Bell, and a Fire applied, 
riſes into Spirit of Sulphur per Campanam. But it there 


be the leaſt Chink, whereby the included Air communi- 
_ cates with the Atmoſphere, it immediately kindles. 80 
an Ounce of Charcoal, incloſed in a Crucible well luted, 
will remain without Loſs for fourteen Days in the in- 
tenſeſt Heat of a melting Furnace ; though the thou- 
ſandth Part of the Fire in an open Air, will preſently tun 
it into Aſhes, Helmont adds, that the Charcoal remains 


all that while without any Alteration of its black Co- 
lour ; but the minute Air being let in, it falls inſtantly 
into white Aſhes. The fame holds of the Parts of all 


Animals and Vegetables, which can only be calcined in 
open Air: In cloſe Veſſels they never become any other 
than black Coals. „ 3 


b The Air is liable to Abundance of Alterations, not 
only in Reſpe& of its mechanical Properties, Gravity, 
Denſity, Sc. but alſo in Reſpe& of the Ingredients 


it conſiſts of. Thus in Places abounding with Marcaſites, 
a fretting vitriolick Salt is obſerved to predominate inthe 
Air, which rots the Hangings, and is often ſeen lying 


on the Ground in a whitiſh Effloreſcence. At Faſblun in 


Sweden, noted for Copper-Mines, the Mineral Exhalz- 
lations affect the Air ſo ſenſibly, that their Silver Coin 18 
frequently diſcolour'd in their Purſes, and the ſame Efflu- 


via change the Colour of Braſs. Mr. Boyle was aſſured 
by a Gentleman who poſſeſſed ſome Ground wherein there 
were ſeveral Veins of Metals, and other Minerals, that 


he had frequently ſeen Pillars of Fumes aſcending thence 


ſome having no Scent, ſome an ill one, and ſome few 4 
good one. In Carniolia, Campania, &c. where there are 
Mines of Sulphur, the Air at Times becomes very - 
wholſome ; whence frequent epidemick Diſeaſes, Cc. it 
is added, that the Mines near the Cape of Go0d _ 
emits ſuch horrible Fumes from the Arſenick that 8 $ 
there, that no Animal can live near them; ſo that füt 
as have at any Time been opened, were obliged to 
immediately cloſed again. 5 
The Efavia of N alſo have their Effect in wr 
ing the Air; as is evident in contagious Diſeaſes, Plague, 


Murrains, and other Mortalities which ſpread by the . 


e volatile 
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The like is obſerved in Vegetables.— Thus a good 
of the Clove-Trees, which grew fo plentifully in 
3 of Ternate, being felled at the Sollicitations of 
mn Dutch, in order to heighten the Value of that Fruit; 
a 3 Change enſued in the Air, as ſhewed the ſalutary 
1 of the Effiuvia of the Clove Trees, and their 
Bloſſoms : The whole Iſland, ſoon after they were cut 
Jown, becoming exceeding ſickly. This, a Phyſician 
who had been upon the Spot, and from whom Mr. Boyle 
bad the Relation, attributed to the noxious Steams of 
a Volcano there ; the ill Qualities thereof had been cor- 
rected by the aromatick Effluvia of thoſe ſpicy Bloſ- 


"The Air is alſo liable to Alterations from the Seaſons 
- of the Year. Thus few ſubterraneous Effluvia are emit- 
id in the Winter; by reaſon the Pores are locked up 
by the Froſt, or covered by the Snow, the ſubterraneous 
Heat being all the while at work, and preparing a Fund 
to be diſcharged the enſuing Spring. Hence it is, that 
if the ame Seed be ſown in the fame Soil, in Autumn 
and Spring, and the Degree of Heat be the fame, a 
very different Effect will be found; and for the like 
Reaſon, Rain-Water gathered in the Spring, 1s found 
to have a peculiar Virtue in reſpect of Corn; which be- 
ing ſteeped therein, affords a much larger Quantity of 
Spirits thah otherwiſe. Hence alſo, we ſee why a very 


ſevere Winter is uſually followed by a wet Spring and 


fruitful Summer, and vice verſa. FR 

Again, from the Winter's Solftice to the Summer's, 
the Sun's Rays growing ſtill more and more perpendi- 
cular; their Impulſe on the Earth's Surface becomes 
more and more powerful; by which the Glebe or Soil 


z more and more relaxed, ſoftened and putrified ; till he 


arrives at the Tropick : Where with the Force of a chy- 
mical Agent, he diſſolves the ſuperficial Parts of the 
Earth into their Principles, Water, Oil, Salts, &c. 
which are all ſwept into the Atmoſphere. | 

And hence we conceive the Nature of Meteors, which 
are either Collections of ſuch Effluvia, or Diſperſions 
thereof, —There Meteors too, have conſiderable Effects 
on the Air; and thus Thunder is known to put Liquors 
upon fermenting afreſh. eee 

In effect, whatever alters the Degree of Heat, will 


make a proportionable Alteration in the Matter of the 


Air. Mr. Boyle ſuggeſts ſomething further on this 
Head, viz. that the Salts, c. which in a warm State 
of Weather were kept in a Fluor, and mixed together, 
ſo as to be in a Condition to act conjunctly; upon a 
Remiſſion of the Warmth, may loſe their Fluidity and 
Motion, ſhoot into Cryſtals, and thus ſeparate again. 

The Height or Depth of the Air makes a further 
Alteration, the Exhalations being few of them able to 
aſcend above the Top of high Mountains, as appears 
from thoſe Plagues, where the Inhabitants of one Side of 
a Mountain have all periſhed, without the leaft Diſorder 
on the other Side, 3 0 | 

Nor muſt Draught and Moiſture be denied their Share, 
in varying the State of the Atmoſphere. In Guinea the 
Heat with the Moiſture conduce ſo much Putrifaction, 
that the pureſt white Sugars are often full of Maggots ; 
and their Drugs ſoon loſe their Virtue, and many of them 
grow verminous. It is added, that in the Iſland of 
St, Jago, they are obliged to expoſe their Sweetmeats 
Cally to the Sun, to exhale the Moiſture they had con- 
trated in the Night, which would otherwiſe occaſion 
them to putrify. h 

On this Principle depends the Structure and Office o 
the Hygrometer, which is a Machine or Inſtrument, 
whereby to meaſure the Degrees of Dryneſs, or Moiſture 
of the Air. EA a0 My 

There are divers Kinds of Hygrometers ; for what- 
ever Body either ſwells or ſhrinks by Dryneſs or Moiſture, 
1s Capable of being formed into an Hygrometer. Such 
are Wood of moſt Kinds, particularly Aſh, Deal, Pop- 
tar, &c, ſuch alſo is Catgut, the Beard of a wild Cat, Cc. 

The beſt and moſt uſual Contrivances for this Purpoſe 
ae as follows : | 

Stretch a hempen Cord, or a Fiddle-ſtring, as ABC 
(bg. 7.) along a Wall, bringing it over a Struckle, or 
Pully B; and to the other Extreme D, tie a Weight E, 
- which fit a Style or Index F G. On the ſame Wall 
15 K 3 Hay H 1, divided into any Number of 

OL, II. | 


equal Parts; and the Hygrometer is compleat. 

For it is Matter of undoubted Obſervation, that 
Moiſture ſenſibly ſhortens the Length of Cords and 
Strings; and that as the Moiſture evaporates, they re- 
turn to their former Length; and the like may be- ſaid 
of a Fiddle-ſtring. The Weight therefore, in the preſent 
Caſe, upon an Increaſe of the Moiſture of the Air, will 
aſcend ; and upon a Diminution of the ſame deſcend, _ 
Hence as the Index F G will ſhew the Spaces of Aſcent 
and Deſcent, and thoſe Spaces are equal to the Incre- 
ments and Decrements of the Length of the Cord, or 
Gut, ABD; the Inſtrument will diſcover, whether the 
Air be more or leſs humid now than it was another 
given Time, | 

Or thus: — If a more ſenſible and accurate Hygrometer 
be required; ſtrain a Whipcord or Fiddle-ſtring over 
ſeveral Truckles, or Pulleys, A, B, C, D, F, and G 
(fig. 8.) and proceed with the reſt as in the former Ex- 
ample. Nor does it matter whether the ſeveral Parts of 
the Cord, A B, BC, CD, DE, EF, and F G, be pa- 
rallel ro the Horizon, as expreſſed in the preſent Figure, 
or perpendicular to the ſame, _ | | 
The Advantage of this above the former Hygrometer, 
is, that we have a greater Length of Cord in the ſame 
Compaſs: And the longer the Cord, the greater its 
Contraction or Dilatation. e 

Or thus: — Faſten a hempen Cord or Fiddle-ſtring 
AB (fig. 9.) to an Iron Hook ; and let the other End 


B, deſcend upon the Middle of an horizontal- Board or 


Table E F; near B hang a leaden Weight of a Pound 


C, and fit an Index CG, laſtly, from the Center B 


deſcribe a Circle, which divide into any Number of 
equal Parts. 0 22 | . 
Now, it is Matter of Obſervation, that a Cord or Gut 
twiſts itſelf as it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as it 
dries. Mr. Molyneux, Secretary of the Dublin Society, 
writes, that he could perceive this alternately twiſting 
and untwiſting in a Cord, by only breathing on it eight 
or ten Times, and then applying a Candle towards it. 
Hence upon an Increaſe or Decreaſe of the Humidity of 
the Air, the Index will ſhew the Quantity of twiſting or 
untwiſting ; and conſequently, the Increment or Decre- 
ment of Humidity, or Siccity, _ M het - 
Or thus : Faſten one End of a Cord, or Fiddle ſtring 
HI (fig. 10.) to a Hook H; and to the other End faſten 
a Ball K, of a Pound Weight. Draw two concentrick 
Circles on the Ball, and divide them into any Number 
of equal Parts. Fit a Style or Index N O, into a proper 


Support N, ſoi.as the Extremity O may almoſt touch 


the Diviſions of the Ball. e TO | 
Here the Cord or Gut twiſting and untwiſting, as in 


the former Caſe, will indicate the Change of Moiſture, 


Sc. by the ſucceſſive Application of ſeveral Diviſions of 
the Circle to the Index, 78 1 
Or thus: — Provide two wooden Frames, A B, and 
CD (fig. 11.) with Grooves therein; and between thoſe. 
Grooves fit two thin Leaves of Aſh, AEFC, and 


GB D , ſo as they may eaſily ſlide either Way: At 


the Extremes of the Frame A, B, C, D, confine the 
Leaves with Nails, leaving between them the Space 
EGHEF, about an Inch wide. On I faſten a Slip of 
Braſs dented, I K; and in L a little dented Wheel, upon 
whoſe Axis, on the other Side of the Machine, an Index 
is to be put. Laſtly, from the Center of the Axis, on 
the ſame Side, draw a Circle, and divide it into any 
Number of equal Parts, | owt 

Now, it being found by Experience, that Aſh-Wood | 
readily imbibes the Moiſture of the Air, and ſwells 
therewith ; and as that Moiſture ſlackens ſhrinks again; 
upon any Increaſe of the Moiſture of the Air, the two 
Leaves AF and B H growing turgid, will approach 
nearer each other: And again, as the Moiſture abates, 
they will ſhrink, and again recede. Hence as the Di- 
ſtance of the Leaves can neither be increaſed nor dimi- 
niſhed, without turning the Wheel L, the Index will 
point out the Changes in reſpect of Humidity and 
Siccity. | | 41 ö | 

Or thus: It is to be noted that all the Hygrometers 
above deſcribed become ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate; 
and at length undergo no ſenſible Alteration at all from 
the Humidity of the Air, the following one is much 
more laſting, NT r ; 

| Take 


So 


Take a Monoſcope, and inſtead of the exhauſted Ball E 
(fig. 12.) ſubſtitute a Spunge, or other Body, which 
caſily imbibes Moiſture. To prepare the Spunge it 
may be neceſſary, firſt, to waſh it in Water; and when 
dry again, in Water and Vinegar, wherein Sal Armo- 
niack, or Salt of Tartar has bcen diſſolved, and let it 
dry again. . | : 

Now, if the Air become moilt, the Spunge growing 
heavier will ponderate; if dry, the Spunge will be 
hoiſted up; and conſequently the Index will ſhew the 
Increaſe or Decreaſe of the Humidity of the Air. 

In the laſt mentioned Hygrometer, Mr. Gould, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſaftions, inſtead of a Spunge recom- 
mends Oil of Vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly 
lighter or heavier, in proportion to the greater or lefler 
Quantity of Moiſture it imbibes from the Air; ſo that 
being ſatiated in the moiſteſt Weather, it afterwards 
retains or loſes its acquired Weight, as the Air proves 
more or leſs moiſt. The Alteration is ſo great that in 


the Space of fifty-ſeven Days, it has been known to 


change its Weight from three Drachms to nine; and 
has ſhifted an Index or Tongue of a Ballance 30 Degrees. 
A ſingle Grain, after its full Increaſe, has varied its 
Zquilibrium ſo ſenſibly, that the Tongue of a Ballance, 
only an Inch and a half long, deſcribed an Inch, one 
Third of an Inch in Compaſs ; which Arch would have 
been almoſt three Inches, if the Tongue had been one 
Foot, even with ſo ſmall a Quantity of Liquor; conſe- 
quently, if more Liquor expanded over a large Surface 
were uſed, a Pair of Scales might afford as nice a Hygro- 
meter as any yet invented. The ſame Author ſuggeſts, 
that Spirit of Sulphur per campanam, or Oil of Tartar 
per deliquium, or the Liquor of fixed Nitre, might be 
ſubſtituted in lieu of Oil of Vitriol. 


This Ballance may be contrived two Ways, by either 


having the Pin in the Middle of the Beam, with a 


ſlender Tongue, a Foot and a half long, pointing to 


the Diviſions on an arched Plate, as repreſented in 
— . | ENT 2 
Or, the Scale with the Liquor may be hung to the 
Point of the Beam near the Pin, and the other Extreme 


be made ſo long, as to deſcribe a large Arch on a Board 


placed for the Purpoſe, as repreſented fig. 13. 
From a Series of hygroſcopical Obſervations, made 


with an Apparatus of Deal Wood, deſcribed in the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, Mr. Coniers concludes, 1. That the 
Wood ſhrinks moſt in Summer, and ſwells moſt in 
Winter; but is moſt liable to change at Spring and 
Fall. 2. That this Motion happens chiefly in the Day- 
time, there being ſcarce any Variation in the Night. 
3. That there is a Motion even in dry Weather; the 
Wood ſwelling in the Forenoon, and ſhrinking in the 
Afternoon. 4. The Wood by Night, as well as Day, 
uſually ſhrinks when the Wind is in the North, North- 
Eaſt, and Eaſt, in Winter and Summer. 5. By con- 


ſtant Obſervation of the Motion and Reſt of the Wood, 


with the Help of a Thermometer, one may tell the 
Situation of the Wind, without a Weather-cock. 
He adds, that the Time of the Year may be known 


by it; for in the Spring it moves quicker, and more 
than in Winter; in Summer it is more ſhrunk than in 


Spring; and has leſs Motion in Autumn than in Summer. 


' Theſe Diverſities in the Air, are found to have an 
Influence on the Operation, Experiments, &c. of Philo- 


ſophers, Chymiſts, and other Operators. | ; 
Thus, it is very difficult to procure Oil of Sulphur 


per Campanam, in a clear dry Atmoſphere, its Parts 


being then ſo ready to eſcape into the Air; but in a 
thick moiſt Air the Oil comes in Abundance. So all 
Salts melt eaſieſt in a cloudy Air; and which melted 
out moſt forcibly ; and all Separations ſucceed beſt in 
ſuch Weather. If Salt of Tartar be expoſed in a Place 
where any acid Spirit is floating 1n the Air, it will im- 
bibe the ſame; and of fixed become volatile. 


Air is plentifully impregnated. with Sulphur exhaled 
from Sea-coal, prove different from thoſe made on the 
ſame Subjects in other Parts of the Kingdom, where 
Wood, Turf, Sc. are the uſual Fuel. Hence alſo 
metalline Utenſils, c. ruſt much ſooner at London than 
in other Parts, where there are fewer acid corroſive Cor- 
puſcles in the Air; and Fermentation, which is eaſily 
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_ diffuſed through the Air, on account whereof that Fünd 
becomes ſo neceſſary to the Subſtance of Flane : be 4 


the Appearance and Growth of Salts in many Bodies, 
which either afford them not at all, or not in that Plenty, | 


Poder, exceeding rich Copperas z though they had pro- 


Time gained a large Effloreſcence of a nitrous Nature, 


mouldering of Trees, drawn from under Ground, which 
had for Ages remained firm, and almoſt impervious 


Hence 
the Experiments made of Salts at London, where the 


raiſed and carried on in a Place free - 
practicable in a Place where rela Pack i ity 
abound. If pure well-fermented Wine be Nalation 
Place. where the Air is repleniſhed with = 5 1 
new Wind then fermentings it will begin 8 
afreſh. So Salt of Tartar ſwells, and as it week mem 
when carried into a Place where Spirit of Nitr "on 
or Sea-oalt is preparing. It is Matter of 3 5 
ſervation among Brewers, Diſtillers, Vinegar-Makec. 01 
that at the Time when the ſeveral Plants uſed to we 
Flowers, the reſpective Juices ferment, and th RY 
lucceeds the beſt, Add, that Stains cauſed b . = 
Juices, are obſerved to be beſt taken out of 7 > Beble 
the Time when the ſeveral Plants that afford ay a 
in their Prime. This, Mr. Boyle obſerves wage WM 
experienced in the Stains of Juice of Quinces Hor, toy 
one of which latter, eluding all the Endeavors = 
could be uſed to get it out, has vaniſhed o * 
next ag yrs TREE 

After all, ſome of our more curious an » 
Naturaliſts, have obſerved certain Effects x: . 
do not appear to follow from any of the Properties 
the Materials above recited. On this View Mr Polk 
has compoſed an expreſs Treatiſe of Suſpicions abo 
unkuown Properties of the Air. The Phznomen; 42 
and F lame, in vacuo (as they call it) ſeem accor C 
to him, to argue ſome odd unknown vital Subſtance 


whatever this Subſtance be, it ſhould ſeem by it 
waſting or ſpoiling, that the Quantity Reon 
inconſiderable, in Proportion to the Bulk of 4 i 2 
pregnates with its Virtue, in regard, when the Flame 
can no longer ſubſiſt in it, the Air upon Examination is 
not found to have undergone any Alteration in any of 
its Properties. 1 r 
Other Inſtances to countenance ſuch Suſpicions, ar, 


unleſs expoſed to the Air. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome 
Marcaſſites, dug from under Ground, which being kept 
in a dry Room, were ſoon cover'd over with a vitriolick 
Effloreſcence; and in a little Time, by the Operation of 
the Air on them, were in great Part crumbled into a 


bably lain many Ages entire under Ground: So the 


Earth, or Ore of Allum, and many other Animals, rob- 


bed of their Salt, Metals, or the like, will in Tra of 

Time recover them; and the like is obſerved of the 
Cynders of Sea-Coal at the Iron Works. 
Mr. Boyle adds, that ſome Lime in old Walls, has in 


from which Salt-petre was procurable. Add, that the 
Colcothar of Vitriol is not naturally corroſive, nor can 
any Salt be procured from it, even by its Diſſolution in 
Water; but being expoſed a while to the Air, it yields 
œw 8 
The Exiſtence of ſuch hidden Properties, is alſo argued 


from the Acceſs of the Air rendering antimonial Med. 


cines emetick, and diſpoſed to produce Faintings and 
Heart-Burnings; and from its ſpeedy corrupting and 


to the Axe. | | 
| To ſay no more, the Silks in Jamaica, if expoſed to 
the Air, ſoon rot; even while they preſerve their Colour; 
whereas, if kept from the Air, they hold their Firmneis 
and Dye: And the fable Taffety worn at Bra, becomes 
in a few Days of an Iron grey Colour in the Air; but i. 
the Shops preſerve its Hue: And ſome Leagues beyond 
Paraguay, white People ſoon grow tawny 3 but as ſoon 
recover their native Colour, upon removing out of that 
Quarter. Theſe, out of a great Number of Inſtances 
tending the ſame Way, may convince us, that notwit 
ſtanding all the Diſcoveries hitherto made concerning 
Air, there {till remain a Field for future Inquiries. 
Mind being only Air in Motion, is alſo as ___ 
this Province Pneumaticks; and the Force thereof is de- 
termined experimentally, by a peculiar Machine, 
Anemometer. | 25 5 2 
The Anemometer is variouſly contrived: In the 


ſophical Tranſactions we have one. deſcribed, whos or 


f itſelf the 


„% oa 2» ow & wy envy ©, of 
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Wind * ſuppoſed to blow directly againſt a flat Side, 


Board that moves along the graduated Limb of a 

of Irant x dhe Number of Degrees it advances, ſhews 
comparative Force of the Wind. 4 

Wolfus give the Structure of another, which is moved 


Means of Sails AB C D (fig. 17.) like thoſe of a 
Wind- mill; which raiſe a Weight L, that, ſtill the 


higher it goes receding further from the Centre of Mo- 


ding along an hollow Arm K M, fitted to the 
- of * Sls, BR heavier and heavier, and: 
955 more and more on the Arm, till being a Coun- 
noiſe to the Force of the Wind on the Sails, it ſtops 
Ne Motion thereof. An Index, then, M N, fitted up- 
1 the ſame Axis at right Angles with the Arm, by its 
ning or falling, points out the Strength of Wind, on a 
Pune divided like a Dial-Plate into Degrees. L 
M. 4Onſenbray, has invented a new Anemometer, 
vhich of itſelf expreſſes on Paper, not only the ſeveral 
Winds that have blown during the Space of 24 Hours, 
nd what Hour each began, and ended, but alſo the 
iifferent Strengths or Velocities of each. 
| Winp-MiLLs being Machines which receive their 
Motion from the Impulſe of the Wind, come alſo under 
this Article. wg 155 . 
The Vind- Mill, though a Machine common enough, 
has yet ſomewhat in it more ingenious than it is uſually 
magined, — Add, that it is commonly allowed to have a 


Degree of Perfection, which few of the popular Engines 


have attained to, and which the Makers are but little 
aire of. Though the new Geometry has furniſhed am- 
e Matter for its Improvement. | 5 


The internal Structure of the Wind. Mill is much the 
ame with that of Water-Mills. The Difference be- 


ween them lies chiefly in an external Apparatus, for the 
Application of the Power. 15 . 


This Apparatus conſiſts of an Axis E F (fig. 13.) 
through which paſs two Arms, or Yards, A B and 
CD, interſecting each other at right Angles in E, 


whoſe Length is uſually about 32 Feet: On theſe Yards 
are formed a Kind of Sails, Vanes, or Flights, in the 
Figure of the Trapeziums, with parallel Baſes, the 
greater whereof H I, is about ſix Feet, and the leſs 


F G, determined by Radii drawn from the Centre E, to 


land H. 5 ng he 
Theſe Sails are to be capable of being always turned 


o the Wind, that they may receive its Impreſſions : In. 


der to which there are two different Contrivances, 


which conſtitute the two different Kinds of Wind-Mills 


UE; :.-- [OM 

In the one, the whole Machine is ſuſtained upon a 
moveable Arbor or Axis, perpendicular to the Horizon, 
on a Stand or Foot; and turn'd occaſionally this Way 
or that by Means of a Lever, _ | 


In the other, only the Cover or Roof of the Machine, 
with the Axis and Sails, turn round. In order to which 


the Cover is built Turret-wiſe, and the Turret encom- 
paſſed with a wooden Ring, wherein is a Groove, at 


the Bottom whereof are placed, at certain Diſtances, a 
Number of Braſs Truckels, and within the Groove is an- 
other Ring, upon which the whole Turret ſtands. To 


the moveable Ring are connected Beams ab and fe, 


and to the Beam à 6 in b is faſtened a Rope, which, at 
the other Extream thereof is fitted to a Windlaſs, or 
Axis in Peritochio : This Rope being drawn through 
the Iron Hook G, and the Windlaſs turned, the Sails 
vill be moved round, and put in the Direction requir'd. 
As for the Theory of the Motion of a Vind- Mill, with 
the Poſition of the Sails, or Vanes thereof. — The Angle 


Sails are to make with their common Axis, ſo as 
the Wind may have the greateſt Effect, is a Matter of 


nice Enquiry, and has employed the Thoughts of Ma- 
thematjcians, | | 
To conceive why a ind. Mill moves at all, the Theory 
ef compound Motions muſt be ſuppoſed. A Body mov- 
us perpendicularly againſt any Surface, ſtrikes it with 
its Force. If it moves parallel to the Surface, it does 
not ſtrike it at all: And if it moves obliquely, its Motion 
being compound of the parallel and perpendicular Mo- 
uon, only acts on the Surface, conſider d as it is per- 
prndicular, and only drives it in the Direction of the 
crpendicular. So that every oblique Direction of a 
Motion, is a Diagonal of a Parallelogram, whoſe perpen- 


— 


dicular and parallel Directions, are the two Sides. 

Add, that if a Surface, which being ſtruck obliquely, 
has only received the perpendicular Direction, be faſten. 
ed to ſome other Body, ſo as it cannot purſue its per- 
pendicular Direction, but muſt change it for ſome other z 
in that Caſe the Perpendicular itſelf becomes the-Diago- 
nal of a new Parallelogram, one of whoſe Sides is the 
Direction the Surface may follow, and the other that it 
cannot. | | | 

Thus a Rudder faſten'd obliquely to the Keel of a 
Veſſel, being ſtruck by the Current of Water parallel to 
the Keel, and of Conſequence obliquely with Regard 
to itſelf ; it will appear, by drawing the Line of per- 
pendicular Impulſe, that it tends to tear the Rudder from 


the Keel, and to carry it away: And that this Direction 


perpendicular to the Rudder, is oblique to the Keel. — 
The Rudder then would be carried off in an oblique Di- 
rection : But as in Reality it is ſo ſecured, that itcannot be 
torn or carried off; we are only to conſider in this com- 
pound Motion, that of the two Directions, wherewith 
it can move without being torn from the Keel; and 
leave the other, which would tear it off as uſeleſs, 
Now the Direction in which it can move without part- 
ing from the Keel, is that which carries it circularly about 
its Extremity, as a Centre. So that the Effect of the 
oblique Impulſe of the Water on the Rudder, is reduced 
firſt to a perpendicular Impreſſion, which is again redu- 
ced to the mere turning the Rudder round; or, if the 
Rudder be immoveable, to the turning of the Veſſel.* 
Now in an oblique and compound Motion, where 
only one of the Directions is of Service; the greater Ra- 
tio the other has thereto, the leſs Effect will the Motion 
have, and vice verſa. — In examining the compound 


Motions of the Rudder, we find that the more oblique 


it is to the Keel, the Ratio of the Direction that ſerves 
to turn it to the other, is the greater. But, on the other 
Hand, the more oblique it is to the Keel, and of Con- 
ſequence to the Courſe of the Water which is ſuppoſed 
parallel thereto, the more weakly it ſtrikes. The Obli- 
quity of the Rudder, therefore, has, at the ſame Time, 
both an Advantage and a Diſadvantage, but as thoſe 
are not equal, and as each of them is ſtill varying with 
every different Poſition of the Rudder, they become 
complicated variouſly, ſo that ſometimes the one prevails 
and ſometimes the other. 2 3 | 


It has been a Point of Enquiry to find the Poſition 
of the Rudder, wherein the Advantage ſhould be the 


greateſt, M. Renau, in his famous Theory of the work- 


ing of Ships, has found, that the beſt Situation of the 


Rudder is, when it makes an Angle of 55 Degrees 
% nk 8-560 ES Gs 

If now a Wind- Mill, expoſed directly to the Wind, 
ſhould have its four Sails perpendicular to the common 
Axis, wherein they are fitted, they would recgive the 
Wind perpendicularly; and it is viſible that Impulſe _ 
would only tend to overturn them. There is a Neceſ- 
ſity therefore to have them oblique to the common Axis, 
that they may receive the Wind obliquely.  _ 

For the greater Eaſe, let us only conſider one vertical 
Sail. The oblique Impulſe of the Wind on this Sail, 
is reducible to a perpendicular Impulſe : And that Di- 
rection, as the Sail cannot abſolutely keep it, is com- 
pounded of two; one whereof tends to make it turn on 
its Axis, and the other to fall backwards. But it is only 


the firſt of theſe Directions can be obeyed. Of Con- 


ſequence, the whole Impulſe of the Wind on the Sail has 
no other Effect, but to make it turn from right to left, 
or from left to right, as its acute Angle turns this Way 
or that. And the Structure of the Machine is ſo happy, 
that the three other Sails are determined from the ſame 
Reaſons to move the ſame Way. | 5 

The Obliquity of the Sails, with regard to their Axis, 
has preciſely the ſame Advantage and Diſadvantage, 
with the Obliquity of the Rudder to the Keel; and Mr. 


Parent, ſeeking by the new Analyſis, the moft advan- 


tageous Situation of the Sails on the Axis, finds it pre- 
ciſely the ſame Angle of 55 Degrees. Yer in Practice 
this Rule is very little obſerv'd, as indeed being little 
known. The Sails are uſually fixed at an Angle of about 
60 Degrees, which is very much out of the Way, 
M. Parent conſiders further (whence an elliptical Wind- 
Mill) what Figure the Sails of a Wind- Mill ſhall have, 
10 
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to receive the greateſt Impulſe from the Wind; and he 
determines it to be a Sector of an Ellipſis, whoſe Center 
is that of the Axis or Arbor of the Mill; and the little 
Semi-axis, the Height of thirty-two Feet; as for the 
greater, it follows neceſſarily from the Rules that direct 
the Sail to be inclined to the Axis in an Angle of 55 
Degrees. | | 

On this Foot he aſſumes four ſuch Sails, each where- 
of is one Fourth of an Ellipſis; which, he ſhews, will 
receive all the Wind, and loſe none, as the common 
ones do. Theſe four Surfaces multiphed by the Lever, 
with which the Wind acts on one of them, expreſs the 
whole Power the Wind had to move the Machine, or 
the whole Power the Machine has when in Motion. 

The ſame Manner of reaſoning, applied to a common 
Wind- Mill, whoſe Sails are rectangular, and their Length 

about five Times their Breadth; ſhews that the elliptick 
Wind- Mill has above ſeven Times the Power of the 
common one. A prodigious Advantage! and worthy 
ſure, to have the common Practice ſet aſide for, could 
ſo common a Practice be eaſily changed. _ | 

A Wind-Mill, with fix elliptick Sails, he ſhews, would 
ſill have more Power than one with four. —It would 
only have the ſame Surface with the Four; ſince the 
Four contain the whole Space of the Ellipſis as well as 
the Six. But the Force of the Six would be greater 
than that of the Four, in the Ratio of 245 to 231. If it 
were deſired to have only two Sails, each being a Semi- 
ellipſis, the Surface would be ſtill the ſame, but the 
Power would be diminiſhed, by near one Third of that 
with fix Sails; by reaſon the Greatneſs of the Sectors 
would much ſhorten the Levers with which the Wind 
A 2 | TS | „ 

But as the elliptical Sails would be ſomething ſo new, 
that there is little Room to expect they will come into 
common Uſe; the ſame Author has conſider'd which 
Form, among the rectangular ones, will be the moſt ad- 
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POE 
DIOETRY, or Poe, is an Art founded on a natu- 

E ral Genius of compoſing Poems, or other Pieces in 
TW IE | | F 

Poetry, is an Art, becauſe there are certain Rules pe- 
culiar to it.— That Art is founded on a natural Genius; 


for though a Perſon ſhould know perfectly all theſe 
Rules; he can never be called a Poet, unleſs he has 


a natural Genius for Poetry; or he be, according to 


the common Phraſe, Born a Poet. And conſiſts in com- 
poſing Pieces in Verſe; wherefore we muſt inform our- 
ſelves, previouſly to any Thing elſe, what is underſtood 
by Verſe. 5 SIR 


Vers, Verſus, or Carmen, is a Line or Part of a Diſ- 


courſe, conſiſting of a certain Number of long or ſhort 
Syllables, which run with an agreeable Cadence; the 
like being alſo reiterated in the Courſe of the Piece. 


diſtinguiſh the Notion of Verſe from that of Proſe : For 
in Proſe, as well as Verſe, each Period and Members are 
Parts of Diſcourſe, conſiſting of a Number of long and 


ſhort Syllables; only Proſe is continual diverſifying its 


Meaſures and Cadences ; and Verſe repeat them. | 
This Repetition of the Poets, appears even in the Man- 
ner of Writing, for one Verſe being finiſhed, they return 
to the Beginning of another Line to write the Verſe fol- 
lowing; and it is to this Turn, that Verſe owes its Name; 
Verſus coming from vertere, to turn, or return. 
The Greek and Latin Verſes (which are the only ones 
learned in the Schools) conſiſt of a certain Number of 
Feet, diſpoſed in a certain Order. 


Ver ſes are of various Kinds; ſome denominated from 


the Number of Feet whereof they are compoſed ; as 
the Monometer, Dimeter, Trimeter, Tetrameter, Penta- 
meter, Exameter, &c. ſome from the Kinds of Feet uſed 
in them; as the Pyrrbichian, Proceleaſmatick, Iambict, 
| Trochaick, Dattylick, Anapæſtict, Spondaick, Chor- Iam- 


bick, Rinbi-Dattylick, and Daftylotrochaick. — Sometimes 


from the Names of the Inventor, or the Authors 


 Alcmanian, Aſclepiadean, Alcaick, Steſicborian, Phaliſcan, 


_ Sapphick. Sometimes from the Subject, or the Circum- 


| 8 'T | better, and ſounds much better to the Ear. 
This Repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to 


who be called long or ſhort. 


have uſed them with more Succeſs: As the FEES 
Archilochian, Hipponacticæ, Pheredratiam, Ghycontan, 


Ariſtophanian, Callimachian, Galliambick, Phalecian, and 


ſtances of the Compoſition ; as the Heroick, Elegiack, 
p, —' oy. - AN . N 
The Verſes moſt commonly uſed in the Latin Poetry, 
are the Hexameter, Pentameter, Tambick, and Saphick , 
and almoſt the only ones learned in the Schools. 
The HEXAMET ER is a Verſe conſiſting of fix Feet, 
the firſt four thereof may be indifferently Dactyls, or 
Spondees; but the fifth muſt be always a Dactyle, and 
the laſt a Spondee : Though when the four firſt Feet are 
alternately a Dactyle and a Spondee, the Verſe cadences 


This Sort of Verſe is uſed both in the Greet and 
Latin Poetry; ſuch is that of Homer, for the Greek, 

| | Eig vd teenbac, Ex Ocog ex, ỹ o. 
And that of Virgil, for the Latin : | 


Diſcite Fuſtitiam moniti, & non temnere Divos. 
Hexameter Verſes, are divided into Heroick; which 
are to be grave and majeſtical, ſuitable to the Dignity of 
heroick Poetry; and ſatyrical, which may be more 
looſe and negligent ; as thoſe of Horace. 
Eßpick Poems, as the Iliad, Odyſſee, Eneid, and al 
the other Works of Virgil, conſiſt of Hexameter Verſes 
alone: Elegies and Epiſtles ordinarily conſiſt alternately 
of Hexameters and Pentameters. | 
But what do we mean by thoſe Feet, whereof the 
Hexameter and all other Kinds of Vertes are compo” 
A Foot, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, is 4 Mere 
compoſed of a certain Number of long and ſhort W 
lables ; and conſequently depends entirely or Qld 1 
Meaſure; which Quantity denotes the Meaſure of * 
nitude of the Syllables, or that which determines them c 


The 
2 


The Quantities are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Characters — ſhort, and — long. 

The Proportion between the long and ſhort Syllables 
may be generally fixed in the ſame as between the Crot- 
chet and Quiver in Muſick, viz. as 2 to 1. | 

In moſt Languages there are ſome Syllables whoſe 
auantities vary, as the Meaſure requires, as in the 
Foliſh Record and Record. | ; | 

Soine Authors confound the Quantities with the Ac- 
cent; but the Difference is glaring the former being 
the Length or Shortneſs of a Syllable, the latter the 
failing or falling of the Voice. | 

The Engliſh Tongue admits of no Feet above two 
Syllables, though both the Latin and Greek allow fix. 

The heroick Engliſh Verſes conſiſt of five long and 
ve ſhort Syllables intermixed alternately ; though not 
{ ſtrictly but that the Order may be diſpenſed withal. 
Dryden varies them with great Beauty; ſometimes his 
heroick Verſe begins with a long Syllable followed by 
two ſhort ones. But to return to our Feel. 


There are different Kinds of Feet, — viz. the Spondee, 


Tambic, Trochee, and Pyrrich, which conſiſt of two Syl- 
lables each.—The Dadiyl, Anapeſt, Moloſſus, Tribrach, 
Bucchius, Anti-bacchius, Amphibrachys, and Creticus ; 
conſiſting of three Syllables each. —The Proceleuſmaticus, 


Cboriambus, and Epitrite, which are of four Syllables 


each. 


The SponDEE, /pondens, in the Greek and Latin Pro- 


ſody, is a Foot of Verſe, conſiſting of two long Sylla- 
bles —As Vertant.—The Spondee is a Grave Meaſure ; 


all Greek and Latin Hexameters, as already obſerved, 


regularly ending with a Spondee. 


The IAM BIC, or IamBus, is a Foot conſiſting of 


2 ſhort Syllable, followed by a long one; as in 
=> Doe, meas. | 33 | 
We alſo call the Iambus a ſwift rapid Foot, pes Citus. 
The PyrRIcnivs, or PyYRRicCH, is a Foot conſiſt- 
ing of two Syllables, both ſhort ;—as Deces.—Among 
the Antients this Foot is called Periambus ; by others 
Hegemona, | | | 


The DacTYL, is a Foot conſiſting of a long Syl- 
kble, followed by two ſhort ones: — As, Carmine, &c. 


The Da#yl is ſaid to have been the Invention of Dio- 
nus or Bacchus, who deliver'd Oracles in this Meaſure 
at Delghos, before Apollo. — The Greeks call it Tomes. 

The Da#yl and Spondee, are the moſt conſiderable of 
the poetical Feet; as being Meaſures uſed in heroick 
Verles by Homer and Virgil, &c. theſe two are of equal 
Times, but not of equal Motion. The Spondee has an 


even, ſtrong, and ſteady Pace like a Trot: The Dadtyl 
reſembles the nimbler Strokes of a Gallop. | 


AnaP ST, Anapaſtus, is a Foot, conſiſting of two 


ſhort, and one long Syllable. | 

Such are theſe Words, L#g#rent, Sipiens. | 
The MoLossus is a Foot, conſiſting of three long 
Syllables : — As Audiri, Cantabant, Virtuttm. 

It takes its Name, either from a Dance in Uſe among 
the People called Moloſſi, or Epirotæ; or from the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Moloſſus; where Odes were ſung, in 
which this Foot had a great Share; or becauſe the 


The fame Foot was alſo called among the Antients, 
Veitumnius, Extenſipes, Hippius, and Chanius. 
he TRIBRACH, is a Foot conſiſting of three Sylla- 
bles, and thoſe all ſhort : — As, Melis. 
Antients call this Foot Trochæus. Me 
The Bacchlus, is a Foot conſiſting of three Sylla- 
bles; whereof the firſt is ſhort, and the others long : — 
As, treftas. | "Her | 
The Bacchius is the Reverſe of a Dachyl, and takes its 
ane from that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed in 
the Hymns compoſed in his Honour. —It was alſo called 
Mong the Antients, Anotrius, 7. ripodius, Saltans ; and 
by the Greeks T&68%;ubog. | | WL: 
L. ANTIBACCHIUS, is a Foot conſiſting of three 
. the two firſt whereof are long, and the third 
Such are the Words Cantare, Virtite. | 
t15 ſo called, as being contrary to the Bacchius, — 
mong the Antients this Foot is alſo denominated Palim- 
51 Vol. II. 
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March of the 4oloffi when they went to the Combat, 
wa compoſed of theſe Feet, or had the Cadence thereof. 


Some of the | 


1 
bacchius, and Saturnius, by ſome Preponticus and 
üß%dd%/ K ² V a Reva 

The AMPHIBRACHYS,. is a Foot conſiſting of three 
Syllables, the firſt and laſt whereof are ſhort, and that 
in the Middle long. LIP | 

Such are the Words amare, Abirb, paternits. 1 
The Crortamavrs, is a Foot compounded of a Cho- 
ræus, or Trochæus, and an Jambus. — It conſiſts of four 
Syllables ; of which the firſt and laſt are long; and the 
two middle ones ſhort : — As Filfdles. oe 

The EpITRIT E, is a Foot conſiſting of four Sylla- 
bles, three long, and one ſhort. 3 

Grammarians reckon four Species of Epetrites; the 
firſt conſiſting of an Iambus and Spondee : As $4/atantss. 
— The ſecond of a Trochee and Spondee : As Concitat.. 


— The third of a Spondee and an lambus: As commi-. 


nicans, — And the fourth of a Spondee and Trochee : 
As 7ncantare. | 1 
The Procei.tvsMATICUs, is a Foot conſiſting of 
four ſhort Syllables : As &ri##153t. 1 | 
Having thus far given a particular Account of all the 
different Feet which can enter the Compoſition of all 
the different Kinds of Verſes; Þ 11 proceed on the De- 
ſcription of thoſe Kinds of Verſes ; and having already 


began by that of the Hexameter, the next in order is the 
Pentameler. N | | 


Ie PENTAURT ER, is a Kind of Verſe, conſiſting of 
five Feet, or Metres. — The two firlt Feet may be either 
Dactyls or Spondees ; the third always a Spondee z and 


the two laſt Anapæſt: Thus; 
Sic vos, non vobis, fertis aratra Boves, _ 
It is uſually joined ro Hexameters, in Elegies, Epiſtles, 


Note, That in all Kinds of Verſe, but more particularly 
in Hexameters and Pentameters, the Poet ſhould take 
great Care to mark well the Cæſures, which is a cer- 

- tain agreeable Diviſion of the Words between the 


Feet of a Verſe, whereby the laſt Syllable of a Word 


becomes the firſt of a Foot. . 
As in — arma virumq; tano Troje qui primus ab oris. 
Where the Syllables zo and jæ are Cæſures. 


Ceſure, in the modern Poetry, denotes a Reſt or 


Pauſe towards the Middle of a long Alexandrint 
Verſe; by which the Voice and Pronunciation are 


aided, as the Verſe is, as it were, divided into two 


JJ 7: . 
In Alexandrine Verſes of 12 or 13 Syllables, the 
_ Ceſure muſt always be on the ſixth ; in Verſes of 10, 
on the fourth; and in thoſe of 12, on the ſixth; 
Verſes of eight Syllables, mult not have any Cæſure. 


Tamsick Perſe are a Kind of Verſe, conſiſting only, 
at leaſt in great Part, of Jambick Feet. | : 
 Jambick Verſes may be conſider'd, either with Regard 
to the Diverſity, or the Number of their Feet; under 


each of which Head, there are diſtinct Kinds which have 


different Names. — 1. Pure Jambicks, or thoſe which 

conſiſt entirely of Iambus's; as the fourth Piece of 

Catule, made in Praiſe of a Ship. 

| Phaſelus ille, quem videtis Hoſpites. 825 
The ſecond Kind are thoſe called ſimply Iambicks. — 


Theſe have no /ambus's, but in the even Feet; though 
there are ſometimes Tribachys's added to them, except- 
ing to the laſt, which is always an Jambus; and in 


the uneven Feet they have Spondees, Anapæſts, and 


even a Dactyl in the firſt; ſuch is that of Medea in 
Ovid: - 157 | 


Servare potui, perdere an poſſim rogas ? 
The third Kind are the free Iambick Verſes, in which 


it is not abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any Tambus, 


excepting in the laſt Foot; of which Kind are all thoſe 
of Phearus : ; | 


Amiltit meritd proprium, qui alienum appetit. 


In Comedies, the Authors ſeldom confine themſelves 
more, frequently leſs, as we may obſerve in Pleutus and 
_ Terence; but the ſixth is always indiſpenſibly an Jambus. 


As to the Varieties occaſioned by the Number of Syl- 
lables; — Dimeter Jambick, is that which has but four 
Feet: | | 
| Queruntur in Hlvis aves. 


11 M Thoſe 


Epigrams, and other little Pieces. But there is no Works 
of Pentameters alone. 7 7 
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Thoſe which have ſix are called Trimeters: Theſe are 
the moſt beautiful, and are uſed principally for the Thea- 


tre, particularly in Tragedy ; wherein they are valtly 
Preferable to the Verſes, often ten or twelve Feet, uſed in 
the modern Drama; in Regard they come nearer to the 
Nature of Proſe, and favour leſs of Art and Aﬀectation. 
Dii conjugales, tuque genialis tort 
Lucina Cuſtos, &c. 
Thoſe with eight are called Tetrameters, and are only 
uſed in Comedies : 
Pecuniam in loco negligere, maximum ef lucrum. Terent. 
Some add an lambick Monometer, with two Feet, 
Virtus beat. | | 
They are called Monometers, Dimeters, Trimeters, 
and Tetrameters ; that is, of one, two, three, and four 
| Meaſures, becauſe a Meaſure conſiſted of two Feet; the 
Greeks meaſuring their Verſes, two Feet by two Feet, 
or by Dipodys, or Epitrites, joining the Iambus and 
| Spondee together. | | 
All the Jambicks hitherto mentioned are perfect; they 
have their juſt Number of Feet, without any Thing ei- 
ther deficient or redundapt.—The imperfect Iambicks are 
of three Kinds; the Catalectick, which wants a Syllable : 
2 Mnruſz Jovem canebant, _ 
The Brachycataleick, which wants an entire Foot: 
| 2. Muſee Fovis gnate, 1 5 
The Hypercatale#ick, which have either a Foot or a 
Syllable too much: | : 
© © Muſe ſorores ſunt Minerve, 
| Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. He 
Many of the Hymns and Anthems uſed in the Church 
are Dimeter Jambicks, that is, conliſting of four Feet. 
The SayPPHick, is a Kind of Verſe much uſed by 
the Greeks and Latins, denominated from the Inventreſs 
Sappho. | | | 
The Sapphick Verſe 


conſiſts of eleven Syllables, or 


five Feet; whereof the firſt, fourth, and fifth, are Tro- _ 


chees, the ſecond a Spondee, and the third a Dactyle, 
as in, Integer vitæ, ſceleriſque; purus, e 
Non eget Mauri. jaculis nec Arcu. Hor. 
Three Verſes of this Kind cloſed with an Adonicꝶ 
Verſe, conſiſting of a Dactyl and Spondce, uſually make 
a Strophe. — Though we have ſome Chorus's in the an- 
tient Tragick Poets, containing a much greater Number, 
of Sapphicks ſucceflively. They generally run rough, un- 
leſs they have the Cæſure after the ſecond Foot. | 
The Anoxick, is a ſhort Kind of Verſe, conſiſting. 
of a Dactyl, and a Spondee, or a Trochee. — As Kara 
Juventus. „ E 
It takes its Name from Adonis; as having been ori- 
ginally uſed in the Threnæ, or Lamentations for that 
Favourite. . „ 
The chief Uſe of the Alonicꝶ᷑ is at the End of each Stro- 
phe of ſapphick Verſe; or among Ariſtophanick Anapæſts 
in the antient Tragedy. N I 


But to make a Verſe, it is not enough, that the Mea- 


ſures and Quantities of Syllables be obſerved, and ſuch a 
Number of Feet put one after another in the ſame Line 
there are further required certain agreeable Cadences; and 
a certain Harmony in the Order, Quantities, &c. of the 
Feet, and Syllables; which make the Piece muſical 


to the Ear, and fit for Singing; for which all the Verſes 


of the Antienrs were intended: 
Numbers in Poetry. | 
It is of theſe Numbers Virgil 
Eclogue. 
— Numeros memin, ft 
And again in the fixth Eclogue: 
Tum vero in Numerum faunoſque feraſque vide res 
Ludere - 6D 
The Numbers are what conſtitute the Air and Character 
of a Verſe; and demominate it either /mo0th, ſoft, low, 
rough, or ſonorous, — The following Lines of Milton fur- 
niſn an Inſtance of ſoft eaſy Numbers : 
Then feed on Thoughts, which voluntary move 
Harmonious Numbers; as the tuneful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt Covert bid, 
Tunes her notturnal Note : 
How different from the Numbers of thoſe : 
Arms meet with Arms, Faucheons with Faucheons claſh, 
And Sparks of Fire, ſtruck out from Armour, flaſh, 


And this 1s called 
ſpeaks in his fourth 


verba tenerem. 
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Inſtances of which we have in the following Lines 


tity of Syllables, in the ſame Place of every Verse: 


But what is chiefly required in ; 
elevated, bold, enen Manner of Biete = 
Manner is a Thing ſo peculiar to this Kind of W Tui 
that without it the moſt exact Arrangement of 3» 
and Shorts, does not conſtitute Verſe ſo 00 Longs 
of meaſured Proſe. N EM 

Voſſius is very ſevere on the modern / 
it altogether unfit for Muſick : Our Perſe nd makes 
all, as it were, on one Foot ; without Diſting;, tus 
Members or Parts, and without regard to the whe 
Quantities of Syllables. We have no Rhythmus 8. . 
wo 8 mind F Na to have a certain Number 

ables in a Verſe, of whatever 5 N 
N Order. | | Ts EY * 

The Rithm required by Voſſius in this Place 
expreſſes the very Forms and Figures of Thin 

Mr. Malcom vindicates our Verſe from th 
Imputation. It is true we do not follow the mer; 
Compoſition of the Antients, as Wolfs would hay » 
do; yet we have ſuch a Mixture of ſtrong and 0 k 
long and ſhort Syllables, as make our Verſes flow 1 i 
or rumbling, flow or rapid, according to the She 


18 ſuch as 
95 
oO U 


at Author's 


Soft is the Strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

7 he hoarſe rough Verſe ſhall like the Torrent roar. 

The Line too labours, and the Words nove ſlow | 

Flies over the unbended Ears, and ftims along the Main 

By making a ſmall Change or Tranſpoſition of a Word 

or Syllable, in any of thoſe Verſes, any Body who has 

an Ear will find, that we make a great Matter of the 

Nature and Order of the Syllables. | 

Molſias adds, that the antient Odes were ſung, as to 

the Rhythmus, in the ſame Manner as we ſcan them: 

every Pes being a diſtin& Bar, or Meaſure, ſeparated by 

a diſtinct Pauſe; though, in Reading, that Diſtinction 
was not accurately obſerved. „„ ew 

Laſtly, he obſerves, that their Odes had a regular 

Return of the ſame Kind of Verſe; and the ſame Quan- 


Whereas in the modern Odes, to follow the natural 
Quantity of our Syllables, every Stanza would be a 
diſtinct Song e TID it 9 Ae 
Ic is next to impoſſible to write Proſe without ſome- 
times intermixing Verſe with it; ſo that Yaupelas's Rule, 
which enjoins to avoid them, is next to impracticable.— 
This may be further ſaid that for ſhort Verſes, they are 
ſo little perceived, that it is ſcarce worth while to ſtrain 
oneſelf to avoid them; and as to long Verſes, they are 
chiefly to be avoided in the Ends of Periods ; for in the 
Middle they are fcarce felt. In general, Rules of this 
Kind mult be conſidered, as principally regarding nu- 
merous Verſes, and ſuch as are readily diſtinguiſhed by 
their Cadence: Thus, in Latin, it is ſcarce poſſible to 
avoid Iambick Verſes ; but Hexameters mult, by all 
Means be avoided, their Cadence being more feniivic 
and more ſtudied, | : = 
When we have made a Perſe, the next Thing we 
muſt do, to know if it be a good one, is to fcan it, i. e. 
meaſure it, to ſee what Number of Feet and Syllables it 
contains, and whether or no the Quantities, that 5 the 
long and ſhort Syllables, be duly obſerved, 
This is chiefly done with regard to Greek and [ai 
Verſes ; the Quantities not being well ſettled and ob- 
ſerved in the Verſes of the modern Languages obſerv- 
ing above all Things that they cadance well. 
Thus far we laid down the Rules of Poetry, or © 
verſifying, which are taught in the Schools, and . 
quired by Study: We have diſcovered the Matter an 
Form thereof; the Matter, which is long and 50 
Syllables, and Feet compoſed hereof, with Words ” 
niſhed from Grammar; and the Form, conſiſting in Ne 
Arrangement of all theſe Things in juſt and - Se : 
Verſe, expreſſing the Thoughts and Sentumene 0 
Author. 5 | , it oe 
But after all, how narrow are theſe Bounds, 1 cf 
conſider Poetry, in the Light wherein the 1 Sand 
Homer and Virgil have ſet it? What 15 here lal 2 
pretends to no Praiſe, which a mere I ranſlator 1 he 
riſe to, and which the War of Caliline might . Reaſon 
if turned out of the Proſe of Saluſt. It is VI e from 
therefore, that we diſtinguiſh the lo and imp the 
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eater Poetry 3 by giving the former the Title of 


1a alien And then we make Poetry and Yerfification 


ro diſtinct Arts. In effect, there is not more Differ- 

Art of making Verſes, and that of inventing Poems, 
ar greater Poetry then conſiſts principally in Fiftion, 
the Invention of Fables; in the expreſſing of Things 
s Allegories and Metaphors; and in the inventing of 
Tes under which the Truths which the Poet has 
to teach, May be agreeably diſguiſed. 


In this View ſcarce any Poems retain the Nature and 


Eſſence of the grand Poetry, but the Epopæ ia, Tragedy, 
ind Comech.— The reſt, be they Elegies, Satires, Song, 
what they will, come under Verſification. 5 
" Before I enter into a particular Detail of thoſe two 
Kinds of Poetry, we muſt inform ourſelves of what is 
underſtood by Poem; which is the Baſe of the grand 
Pretry 3 though taken in its general Senſe it 1s appro- 

priated to all Kinds of Poetry indifferently. For, 


A Poxm, is a Compoſition in Verſe, of a due Length 


and Meaſure. | Bn TH 

There are Poems of various Kinds 
rom the Perſons who firſt invented, or moſt uſed them, 
zj the Archilochia, Sapphick, &c.— Others from their 
Compoſition, as the Monocolon, conſiſting of one Kind 
of Verſe; Dicolon, of two; and Tricolon, of three 


Kinds. Others from their Entireneſs or Deficiency 3 as 


Brachycatalefus, which wants two Syllables ; Catalectus, 


which wants one; Acatalectus, none; and Hp a 10. 
us, which has a Syllable too much, which if cut off 


it the Beginning of the next Verſe, the Verſe is ſaid to be 
hpermeter. — Others are denominated from the Subject- 
Matter ; as the Apobalerion, Epibaterion, Epinicion, 
Fpithalamium, Gencthliack, Propemptick, Elegiack, Sa- 
rick, Epicedion, Epitaph, Threnas, or Lamentation, 
Enomiaftick, Panegyrick, Soterick, Lyrick, Paſtoral, &c. 
Others from the Manner of Narration; as Exegetick, 
which relates a Thing under the Author's own Perſon, 
Dramatick and Epick,  _- | 

The APoBATERION, among the Antients, was a 
frewell Speech, or Poem, made by a Perſon on his 


Departure out of his own Country, or ſome other Place 


where he had been kindly received and entertained. 
Such is that of Afneas to Helenus, and Andromache, 
Ex. lib. III. | 9 | | 
The EPp1LATERION, is a poetical Compoſition in 
Uſe among the antient Greeks, When any Perſon of 
Condition and Quality returned home after a long Ab- 
ſence or Journey, into another Country, he called toge- 
ther his Friends and Fellow-Citizens, and made them a 
Speech, or rehearſed them a Copy of Verſes, wherein 
he returned ſolemn Thanks to the immortal Gods for 
his happy Return, and ended with an Addreſs, by way 
of Compliment, to his Fellow-Citizens. 5 
Theſe Verſes made what the Greeks call rang io, 
Epilaterium, of e iNινj² 1 £0 abroad. | 
The EPINIC ION, was a Poem or Compoſition, on 
occaſion of a Victory obtained. Scalper treats expreſly 
of the Epinicion, in his Poeticks. J. 1. c. 44. | 
The EpITHALAMIUM, is a nuptial Song, or a Com- 
polition, uſually in Verſe, on Occaſion of a Marriage 


between two Perſons of Eminence. 


The Topicks it chiefly conſiſts on, are the Praiſes of 
Matrimony, and of the married Couple; with the Pomp 
and Order of the Marriage Solemnity : It concludes 
vith Prayers to the Gods for their Proſperity, their 
happy Offspring, Sc. —Catullus exceeded all Antiquity 
n Ins Epil halmiums; and the Chevalier Marino all the 

Moderns. | FW 
But all theſe and all thoſe which follow are not pro- 
perly to be called Poems, and do not all belong to the 
brand Poetry; ſince of all Pieces of Poetry, the Epick 
nd Pramatick deſerve that Name by way of Eminence. 
he Epick, is an heroick Poem, or a Poem reciting 


lome great and Ggnal Tranſaction of a Hero; called 


Uo Epopæia. 

Such are the Niad and Odyſſee of Homer, the Aneid of 
Virgil, the Gieruſaleme of Taſſo, and the Paradiſe Loſt of 
ol which are the principal Poems of the Epick 


An epick Poem, according to Sir R. Blackmore, is a 
Probable marvellous Narration of an important Enter- 


ſimple, and direct, without an 


ſome denominated 


prize, or great Sufferings of ſome illuſtrious Perſons - 
related with Dignity, in Verſe of the ſublime Style, to 


give Delight and Inſtruction. 
ence between Grammar and Rhetorick, than between 


The epick Poem is more accurately and ſcientifically 
defined by Baſſu, a Diſcourſe invented with Art, to form 
the Manners, by Inſtructions diſguiſed under the Allegory 
of an important Action, related in Verſe, in a probable, 
entertaining and ſurprizing Manner. | 

The epick Poem is diſtinguiſhed from Comedy, in 
that the Action of the latter is not important, nor is 
related by the Poet, but acted by the Perſons intro- 


_ duced for that Purpoſe ; which Circumſtance likewiſe 


diſtinguiſhes it from Tragedy. | 

Nor 1s it a philoſophical Poem, as that of Lucretius, 
or the Creation of Sir R. Blackmore; nor a Treatiſe of 
Agriculture, or the like, as the Georgics of Virgil; thoſe 
Poems not being intended to form the Manners : Be- 
ſides, that the Inſtructions they contained are naked, 

p y Diſguiſe or Allegory. 
Which ſecond Circumſtance likewiſe diſtinguiſhes it from 
a Treatiſe of Morality, wrote in Verſe: Or a ſimple 


Hiſtory in Verſe, as the Pharſalia of Lacan; the Punick 


War of Silius; or the Civil Wars of Sam. Daniel : Add, 
that its being confined to one important Action, di- 
{tinguiſhes it from a Poem which relates all the Actions 
of a Perſon's Life; as the Theſeid and Achilleid of Sta— 
tius, which are what we properly call heroick Poems. 

M. de la Motte, indeed, in his Controverſy with Madam 
Dacier, on the Subject of Homer, maintains, that the 
whole Life of a Hero may juſtly be made the Subject of 
an epick Poem; and even that the Lutrin of M. Boilean, 
might paſs for an epick Poem: But he ſeemed afterwards 
to return to the common Sentiment, In effect, the 
Queſtion is not as to the Senſe, which may be annexed 
to the Words epick Poem, but the Senſe which Cuſtom 


has actually annexed to them. 


It we had only regard to the Etymology of the Word 
epick (of eros, Verſe, Poetry, for «nw, dico, I ſpeak, re- 
late, ) all Poems wherein the Poet ſpeaks, or rehearſes 


Things himſelf, without making the Perſons ſpeak, 
except at ſecond Hand, as he relates what they ſpoke 


on this and that Occaſion, would be epick Poems; and 
ſo there is not an Epigram, Sonnet, or Madrigal, but 


would come under this Denomination. But this were 


wild. 8 

In effect, the Term epick Poem, is only attributed to 
a Compoſition, whoſe Subject is great, inſtructive, and 
ſerious; that only comprehends one ſingle principal 
Event to which all the reſt refer; which principal Action 
is to be terminated in a certain Space of Time, ordina- 
rily about a Year. It is true all this is arbitrary; but 
the Senſe of all Words is ſo too: And in Matters o 


Language, we muſt be guided by Cuſtonmn. 
If M. de la Motte had only pretended, that one might 
make a fine inſtructive Poem on the whole Life of a 


Hero; or an agreeable and diverting Poem, on ſome 
humorous Adventure; all the World would have been 
of his Side. But it is enough that Cuſtom has not 
thought good to apply the Term Epick, either to Sub- 
jects of too much Extent, and that are ſtuffed with too 
many Incidents no ways connected together; nor to 
burleſque Poems, as the Batrachanyanachia of Homer; 
the Secchia Rapita of Taſſoni; the Defaite de Dulet; the 
Lutrin of Boileau; the Hudibras of Butler; the Rape of 
the Lock of Pope; or the Diſpenſary of Dr. Garth., 

The Epic Poem then, as appears from what was a- 
bove obſerved, bears a Relation, or Analogy, to four 
Things; Hiſtory, Morality, Fable, and Poetry). 

To Hiſtory, as both of them relate one or more 
Actions; but then the Actions of Hiſtory are ſingular : 
So that the Epopæia is no Hiſtory, nor Kind of Hiſtory. 

To Moral Philoſophy, as both of them conſiſt of In- 
ſtructions for forming the Manners ; but the Action and 
Allegories diſtinguiſh it herefrom. | 

But it relates entirely to Poetry and Fable, as being 
ſtrictly a Poem, and a Fable. | | 

The Nature of the Epic Poem is finely drawn by 
the great Critick abovementioned : The Epic Poets, 
ſays Father Boſſu, have done thus with regard to Mora- 
lity, which the ancient Heathen Divines did with regard 
to the Divinity. The too great Diverſity of divine 
Actions and Perfections, ſo very diſproportionate - our 

| om- 
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Comprehenſion, obliged the latter to divice a ſingle Idea 
of a ſimple Eſſence, God, into ſeveral Perſons; to 
whom they attributed ſeveral Names, Jupiter, Juno, 
Neptune, &c. 8 
And, on the contrary, the Nature of moral Philoſo- 
hy, which never preſcribes Rules for particular Things, 
Fed the Poets to collect into one ſingle Idea, one and 
the ſame Perſon, and one apparently ſingular Action, 
whatever of that Kind was found in different Perſons, and 
different Actions. | 
Thus Ariſtotle, Ou Song n Tones ovopuala, &c. 
Poetry, ſays he, teaches moral Philotophy, not by rela- 


ting only, in Manner of an Hiſtorian, what Alcibiades, 


for Inſtance, did or ſuffer'd ; but by propoling what 
ſome Perſon, named as the Poet thinks fit; would, pro- 
bably, or neceſſarily have done on the like Occaſion. 
And thus it is that he ſhews either the unhappy Conſe- 
quences uſually attending imprudent Schemes or ill Ac- 
tions; or the Reward of good Actions, and the Satisfac- 
tion reſulting from a Deſign laid in Virtue, and conduct- 
ed with Prudence. So that the Epick Poem, according 
to Ariſtotle's Sentiment, the Perſons and Actions however 
named, are all feigned, allegorical and univerſal, not hi- 
ſtorical and ſingular, | 0 e 5 
But the Poets thus taking on them the Office of moral 
Philoſophers, did not ceaſe to be Divines. On the con- 
trary, their Morality itſelf frequently obliges them to in- 
troduce the Deity in their Works; as the Knowledge, 
Fear, and Love of God, are the firſt, and moſt ſolid 
Foundations of all Morality. The Preſence of the Di- 
vinity, and the Share ſo auguſt a Perſonage was ſuppoſed 
to have in the Action, obliged the Poet to make the Ac- 
tion great and important, and to have it tranſacted by 
Kings and Princes. The ſame, likewiſe, obliged them 
to think and ſpeak in a Manner elevated above the 
common Pitch of Men; and equal, in ſome Meaſure, to 
the Dignity of the divine Perſons introduced. To 
which End ſerves the poetick and figurative Language, 
with the Majeſty of heroick Verſe. Add, that as ſo 
much of the divine and miraculous might ruin the Pro- 
bability, they were hereby obliged to have Recourſe to 
ſeveral Rules to maintain the ſame. _ EN RICE 
Thus much the Poets were driven to by the Subſtance 
of the Things they had choſe, for the Matter of their 
Poems and Inſtructions. The Manner of delivering 
them uſefully and methodically, obliged them to ſeveral 
other Rules. | 8 
The Epick Poem is intended more for the Manners 
and Habits, than for the Paſſions. Theſe latter riſe 
all at once, and their Violence is but of ſhort Duration; 


but the Habits are more calm and impreſſed, or quitted 


more leiſurely. Conſequently the Epic Action could 
not be included in the Space of a Day, as that of a thea- 
trical. A longer Time was neceſſary than is required 
for a Tragedy, which is altogether for the Paſſions. _ 

This Diſtinction has introduced a World of Difference 
between Tragedy and Epicꝶ Poetry. The tragick Vio— 
Hence requires a more lively and animated Repreſenta- 
tion, than a mere Recital, Accordingly it is wholly 
thrown into Action, and the Poet never ſpeaks at all, as 
he does in the Epopœia, where there are no Actors. 

T he Criticks lay down four Qualifications, as neceſſary 
to the Epick and Tragick Action. The firſt Unity; the 
ſecond Integrity ; the third Inportance; and the fourth 
Duration; to which ſome add a fifth, Integrity. 
The Unity of the Epick Action, M. Dacier obſerves, 

does not conſiſt in the Unity of the Hero, or in the Unity 

of his Character and Manner. Though theſe be Cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary thereto. The Unity of Action re- 
quires that there be but one principal Action, of which 
all the rett are to be Incidents or Dependencies. 

F. Boſſu aſſigns three Things requiſite thereto, The 
firſt, that no Epiſode be uſed, but what is fetched from 
the Plan and Ground of the Action, and which is a na- 
tural Member of that Body: The ſecond, that theſe 


Epiſodes and Members be well connected with each 


other: The third is not to finiſh any Epiſode, fo as it 
may appear a whole Action; but to let each be always 
ſeen in its Quality of Member of the Body and an unfi- 
niſhed Part. 80 25 
The ſame excellent Critick examines the AÆneid, 
lliad, and Odyſſee; with Reſpect to theſe Rules, and 


Achilles, only contains forty- ſeven Days at moſt 


in one Day, pretending, that if it exceeds that C 


two Ways of providing for it: The firſt by t 


to ordinary Perſons. The ſecond by the 


and in which he has much the Advantage of Homer 


ing tired of reading; ſuch a Hero, as his great Valour, 


ever introducing into them low or mean Circumſtances. 


ber of Figures; mixing, as we have already obſerved, 


finds them firiftly obſerved; Inderd it 8 
Conduct of thoſe divine Poems, that he took Jenn tha 
of the Rules themſcives. Inftances herein Lit 
are all neglected, he gives us in the Stating” 7575 Rules 
As for the Unity of Time it is not very e | 

ed; for there 1s no fixing the Time of the Dub 
an Epick Poem; in Regard, the warmer 1 80 
lent the Action is, the leſs muſt be its 


N 01 
and more Vio. 
Whence it is that the 7/ad, repreſenting 


Continuance a 


as the Action of the Odyſſee, holds eight 1. 3 Where. 
half; and that of the A#neid almoſt ſeven 8 and 4 
But the Length of the Poem Arxiſt i 


: . . . . D US a Ry. 
for; which is, that it be ſuch, as it may be 57 os 
ver 


the Sight will be bewilder'd in it, and that s . 
ſee the End, without having loft the Idea of * 
ginning. FV Coe Was 2 ore 
| As to the Importance of the Epict Action, there ar 
he Dignity 
lone Homer 
8 great and 


ve happen'd 


of the Action itſelf, ſuch as the Eſtabliſhmen 2 


t m. 
fal of a Religion, or a State; which is n A 


and Importance of the Perſons. This Way a 
makes uſe of; there being otherwiſe nothin 
1mportant in his Models, but what might ha 


Boſſu mentions a third Way of making the Aion; 
portant, viz. by giving a higher Idea of the Perſona 5 
than what the Reader conceives of all that ls = 
among Men.—This is done by comparing the Ma, of 
the Poem with the Men of the preſent Tim. 

The Action of the Epick Poetry is like that of ne 
Drama, ſuſceptible of Oratorial Narration, which conſt I 
tutes its Species; the Qualities thereof are, that it ts 
agreeable, probable, moving, ſurprizing, and a&ive, 

Horace ſpeaks of the Utile and Dulce, as on the nie 
Footing. Boſſu looks on the Utile, as an efiinrigl Pro. 
perty ; and the Dulce as no more than an additiona! | 
J ᷑ Üůͥ̈ã!C 1 

Botleau gives the following Rules for the Epick Poem, 

1. He adviſes the Poet to chuſe a Hero, deferving the 
Attention of the Reader, and capable to flatter his Cu- 
riofity, and engage him to proceed further, without be- 


rare Virtues, and even his Imperfections, may deſerve 
to be admired ; and high Feats worthy of being heard; 
ſuch as Alexander, Cæſar, &c. And not fuch as Polynice 
and his perfidious Brother, for one is ſoon tired with the 
Deeds of a common Conqueror. = 
2. He forewarns him againſt loading his Subject with 
too many Incidents; ſince often, ſays he, a too great 
Abundance, impoveriſh the Matter. 
3. He ought to be lively and quick in his Narr 
tions; rich and pompous in his Deſcriptions z without 


4. The Beginning of his Poem ſhould be ſimple, 
and without Aﬀectation ; without promiſing more at 
firſt than he can perform in the Sequel, 


5. His Work muſt be diverſified with a great Num- 


the agreeable with the uſeful; ſince a too tedious, and 
heavy ſublime, is always hateful. | 2 
The DRama is a Piece or Poem, compoſed for the 
Stage. JV ad. 2 nw Foun, 
Our Drama's are Tragedies and Comedies. 
The primary Parts of the Drama, as divided by the 
Antients, are the Protaſis, Epitaſis, Calaſtaſis, and of 
taſtrophe. 5 bh 
The ſecondary Parts are the Alis and Scenes. i 
The acceſſary Parts are the Argument or Summary, te 
Prologue, Chorus, Mimns, Satura, and Aleilans. FE 
Laſtly, the Epilogue, which pointed out the U C 1 
the Piece, or conveyed ſome other Notice do the Au. 
dience, in the Poet's Name. 3 
Now let's explain every one of thoſe Parts in Pat 
lar, beginning by the primary Parts. | . 
. Lo {84:4 Drama, Was he 50 | 
Part of a comick and tragick Piece; Wee * g _ 
Perſons of the Play are ſhewn z their Charac 2 : 
Manners intimated, and the Action, which is to 


the Subject of the Piece, propoſed, and cnter ed uf ob pe 
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rue antient Protaſis might go about as far as our two 

4 5 = Where the Protaſis ended, the Epitaſis 
d. | 

W ban was the ſecond Part or Diviſion of a 

Dramatick Poem 3 wherein the Plot or Action propos'd, 

0 enter d upon in the firſt Part or Protaſis, was cartied 

4 heighten'd, warmed, and worked upon, till it arri- 


ved at its State or Height, called the Cataſtaſis. 


The CAT AST ASIS, was the third Part of the antient 
Drama; being that wherein the Intrigue or Action ſet 
on Foot on the Epitaſis, is ſupported, carried on, and 
heighten'd, till it be ripe for the unravelling in the Ca- 


he. 
—_ CaTASTROPHE made the fourth and laſt Part 


in the antient Drama; or that immediately ſucceeding * 
| the Cataſtaſis. | 


The Cataſtrophe is the Change or Revolution of a Dra- 
matick Poem 3 or the Turn which unravels the Intrigue, 
and terminates the Piece. 5 

The Cataſtrophe is either ſimple or implex, whence alſo 
the Fable and Action are denominated. es 

In the firſt there is no Change in the State of the prin- 
cipal Perſons, nor any Diſcovery or Unravelling ; the 
Plot being only a mere Paſſage out of Agitation to Quiet 
ind Repoſe. This Cataſtrophe is rather accommodated 
to the Nature of the Epopceia, than of Tragedy. Indeed 


Doors among the Moderns. In the ſecond, the princi- 


pal Perſon undergoes a Change of Fortune, ſometimes 


by Means of a Diſcovery, and ſometimes withour. 

The Qualifications of this Change, or Peripetia are, 
that it be probable and neceſſary : In order to be proba- 
ble, it is required it be the natural Reſult or Effect of the 
foregoing Actions, i. e. it muſt ſpring from the Subject 
ſelf, or take its Riſe from the Incidents; and not be 


the Cataſtrophe muſt have the ſame Qualifications as the 
luiofrophe itſelf, whereas it is a principal Part: It muſt 
be both probable and neceſſary. To be probable, it muſt 
ſpring out of the Subject itſelf ; not be effected by Means 
Recolle&tion, as is frequently done both by the Antients 


berlons it concerns, in the ſame Sentiments they had be- 


fore, but ſtill produce either Love or Hatred, &c. 
| Sometimes the Change conſiſts in the Diſcovery ; ſome- 


times it follows at a Diſtance, and ſometimes reſults im- 
nediately from it, which is the moſt beautiful Kind: 
And thus it is in Ædipus. % do 
Dryden thinks a Cataſtrophe, reſulting from a mere 
Change in the Sentiments, and Reſolutions of a Perſon, 
without any farther Machinery, may be ſo managed as 


to become exceedingly beautiful, nay preferable to any 


Catafirophe ſhould always fall out happily and favourably 
on the Side of Virtue, or not? i. e. whether Virtue is 
aways to be rewarded, and Vice puniſhed in the Cata- 
frephe? But the Reaſons on the negative Side ſeem the 
ſtrongeſt, Ariſtotle prefers a ſhocking Cataſtrophe to a 
happy one; in Regard the moving of Terror and Pity, 


which is the Aim of Tragedy, is better effected by the 


tormer than the latter. | 


the Achevement, or finiſhing ; the laſt of which he makes 
tie Reſult of the firſt; and to conſiſt in the Hero's Paſ- 
lage out of a State of Trouble and Agitation, to Reſt 
ad Quiet, This Period is but a Point, without Extent 
or Duration; in which it differs from the firſt, which 
domprehends every Thing after the Knot or Plot laid. 
He adds, that there are ſeveral Unravellings in the 
ce; in regard there are ſeveral Knots which beget one 
_ The finiſhing is the End of the laſt Unra- 
ling, . | | | 
As to the ſecondary Parts, viz. 4#s and Scenes. 
e AcTs are certain Diviſions or principal Parts in 
* Vramatick Poem, contrived to give a Reſpite or 
rathing Time both to the Actors and Spectators. 
a the Interval between the Acts, the Theatre re- 
duns empty, and without any Action viſible to the 


Pebtators ; though it is ſuppoſed all the while there is 


We paſſing out of Sight. 
| Vol. II. 


no real Diviſions or Interru 


ve meet with it in ſome of the Antients, but it is out off 


introduced merely to ſerve a Turn. The Diſcovery in 


of Marks, or Tokens, Rings, Bracelets, or by a mere 


nd Moderns. To be neceſſary, it mult never leave the 


other. It is a Diſpute among the Criticks, whether the 


Boſſu divides the Cataſtrophe, at leaſt, with Regard to 
e Epopœa, into the Unravelling or Denouement; and 


965 


It is not, however, purely for the Sake of the Reſpite, 


that theſe Acts are obſerved; but to give Affairs a 


greater Degree of Probability, and render the Intrigue 
more affecting. For the Spectator, who ſees the Action 
Prepared, that is to paſs in the Interval, cannot forbear 
acting in his Imagination, the Part of the abſent Actors; 
by which Means he is the more agreeably ſurprized with 
a new Act coming upon the Stage, he ſees the Effects of 
that Action, which before he could but gueſs at. 
To this ir may be added, that Authors contrive to 
have the molt dry or difficult Parts of the Drama tranſ- 
acted between the Acts; that the Spectators may have 


no Notion of theſe, excepting what their Fancy preſents 


them with at a Diſtance; and that nothing may appear 
upon the Stage but what is natural, probable, and enter- 
raining, | 8 s 
The antient Greek Poets were acquainted with this 
Diviſion of a Play into Acts; though their Epiſodes or 
Chorus's ſerved almoſt the ſame Purpoſe. 
It is true they conſider'd their Pieces as conſiſting of 
thoſe Parts or Diviſions above- mention 


5 ptions anſwering to them in 
the Repreſentation. | 


hy 


It was the Romans who firſt introduced Acts into the 
e Acts were grown 


Drama; and in Horace's Time the fiv 


into a Law, as appears by the Verſe : | 
Neu brevior quinto; neu fit productior, Actu. 


This Law ſtands unrepealed to this Day; though it 


ſeems to draw its Force from the Authority of Horace, 


rather than that of Reaſon, or Nature. — All Plays are 


* irregular, that have either more or leſs than five 
Some indeed have aſſerted, that every juſt Action con- 
fiſts of five diſtin& Parts: And have undertaken to mark 


out the preciſe Share of the Action, which each of the 


five Acts ought to bear. 2 85 | 
The firſt, ſay they, is to propoſe the Matter or Ar- 


gument of the Fable, and to ſhew the principal Charac- 


ters—The ſecond to bring the Affair or Buſineſs upon 
the Carpet. — The third, to furniſh Obſtacles and Diffi- 


culties.— The fourth either points a Remedy for thoſe 
Difficulties, or finds new in the Attempt.—The fifth puts 
an End to all by a Diſcovery. 5 


Be this as it will, ſome are of Opinion, that, on the 
Principles of that great Maſter of ch 
we may have a juſt and regular Play, though only divided 
into three Acts. B 

The Acts are ſubdivided into Scenes. = 

A SCENE, is a Part or Diviſion of a Dramatick Poem, 
determin'd by a new Actor's entering. ks 


In molt of our printed Plays, a new Scene is never 
expreſſed to begin, but when the Place is ſuppoſed to 


be changed by ſhifting or drawing the moveable Scenes; 
but this muſt be eſteemed an Overſight, ſince on our 
Stage, the Scene is properly the Perſons preſent at, or 
concerned in the Action of the Stage, at ſuch Time.— 
Whenever, therefore, a new Actor appears, or an old one 
diſappears, the Action is changed into other Hands, and 
therefore a new Scene then commences. | 


well connected : That is, that one ſucceed another in ſuch 


Manner, as that the Stage is never quite empty till the 


End of the Act. | 


The Antients did not allow of above three Perſons 
on the Stage at the ſame Time, excepring in the Cho- 
rus's, where their Number was not limited : The Mo- 
derns have but little Regard to this Reſtriction. | 

As to the acceſſory Parts. — The ARGUMENT or Sum- 
mary, was an Abridgment of the whole Play ; which, 
at preſent, is almoſt out of Uſe. 3 i 

The PRoLlocu is a Diſcourſe addreſſed to the Au- 
dience, before the Drama or Play begins. 

The original Intention of the Prologue, was to adver- 
tiſe the Audience of the Subject of the Piece, and to pre- 


pare them to enter more eaſily into the Action; and 


ſometimes to make an Apology for the Poet. 
This laſt Article ſeems to have almoſt excluded the 


two former in the Engliſh Drama; and to be in ſole Poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Prologue. | 3 
The Prologue is of a much more antient Standing than 
the Epilogue. — The French have left off the Uſe of Pro- 
11 N loug 


d; but there were 


e Drama, Ariſtotle, 


It is one of the Laws of the Stage, that the Scenes be 


logues; thoſe few they now and then make, retaining 
ſtill a great deal of the genuine Prologue; though a 
malicious and partial Author I have now before me, 
aſſerts falſely, that the French Prologues, are nothing but 
Flouriſhes and Harangues in Praiſe of the King, &c. tho 
if 1t was, it is much more becoming a good Subject to 
praiſe the King than abuſe him. | 

In the antient Theatre, the Prologus was properly the 
Actor who rehearſed the Prologue: The Prologus was 
eſteemed one of the Dramatis Perſonæ, and never ap- 
peared in the Piece in any other Character: So that the 
Learned are ſurpriſed to find Mercury in Plautus's Am- 
phytrio, ſpeaking the Prologue, and yet acting a conſi- 
derable Part in the Play afterwards. 

The Prologue, therefore, among them, was a Part of 
the Piece; indeed not an eſſential, but, as already ob- 
ſerved, an acceſſory Part. — With us the Prologue is no 
Part at all; but ſomething entirely diſtinct and ſeparate : 
With them the Drama was opened with the Appearance 
of the Prologue; with us it is not opened till after the 
Prologus is retired : With us, therefore, the Curtain is 
kept cloſe till after the Prologue; with them it muſt 

have been withdrawn before. Re 

Hence proceeds a ſtill more conſiderable Difference 
in the Practice of the Prologue : For with the Engliſh, 
the Prologus ſpeaks in his real or perſonal Character: 
It was Mr. Booth, or Mrs. Oldfield ſpoke, not Cato or 
Andromache : With them the Prologus ſpoke in his Dra- 
matick Character, not as Turpius or Attilins, but as Pro- 
logus. With us, he directs his Speech to the Audience, 


_ conſidered as in a Play-Houſe ; to Pit, Box, and Gal- 


lery: With them, he ought in Propriety to have ſpoken 
as to a Chorus of By-ſtanders, or Perſons to be preſent 
at the real Action: But this being in good Meaſure in- 
conſiſtent with the Deſign of the Prologue; their Perſons 
ſpoke in their dramatick Capacity to the Audience in its 
perſonal Capacity; which was an Irregularity that cither 
the good Fortune, or the good Senſe of the Moderns, 
have freed them from. V 25 
They had three Kinds of Prologues; the firſt drebe- 
rin, wherein the Poet delivered the Argument of the 
Piece; the ſecond (gar, wherein the Poet recom- 
mended himſelf or his Piece to the People; the third 
d va Po , wherein Objections were obviated, &c. 
The Chokus, was one, or more Perſons, preſent on 
the Stage during the Repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be 
By-ſtanders thereto, without any particular Share or In- 
- Sereft- in} the Acton, Eh: 5 
Tragedy in its Origin, M. Dacier obſerves, was no 
more than a ſingle Chorus, who trod the Stage alone, 
and without any other Actors; ſinging Dithyrambicks, 
or Hymns in Honour of Bacchus. ak 
Theſpis, to relieve the Chorus, added an Actor, who 
rehearſed the Adventures of ſome of their Heroes. 
Aſchylus, finding a ſingle Perſon too dry an Entertain- 
ment, added a ſecond; and at the ſame Time reduced 
the Singing of the Chorus, to make more room for the 
Recitation. Every Thing introduced between the four 
Songs of the Chorus, they called by the Term Epiſode ; 
and theſe four Songs made the four Intervals, or Acts 
of the Piece. IS | ED, 1 
But when once Tragedy began to be formed, thoſe 
Recitations or Epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended 
as acceſſory Parts to give the Chorus a breathing Time, 
became now the principal Parts of the Tragedy : And 
whereas, before, they were taken from various Subjects, 
they were now all drawn from one and the ſame. 


The Chorus, by Degrees, became inſerted, and incor- 


porated into the Action, to which it was only intended 
as an Addition or Ornament. Sometimes the Chorus was 
to ſpeak, and then their Chief, whom they called Cory- 
pheus, ſpoke in Behalf of all the reſt: The Singing 
was performed by the whole Company; ſo that when 
the Corypheus ſtruck into a Song, the Chorus immediate- 
ly joined him. | 
Beſides the tour Songs, which made the Diviſion of 
the Piece, and which were managed by the Chorus, the 
Chorus ſometimes alſo joined the Actors in the Courſe of 
the Repreſentation, with their Plaints and Lamentations; 
on Occaſion of any unhappy Accident that befel them. 
But the proper Function of the Chorus, when Tra- 
gedy was formed, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly 


retained, was to ſhew the Intervals 
the Actors were behind the Scenes, 
the Spectators; their Songs uſually t 


zuſt exhibited 3 and was not to cont 
what was ſuited to the Subject; and 


Actors for advancing the Action. 


and the Fiddles ſupply its Place. M. Dac; 


calm and eaſy, break off at the Height of 


of the Acts: wr. 
the Chorus 7 
urned on whar - 
vn any Thing but 
had a natural 


nection with it: So that the Chorus concurred e 
the 

It is a Fault obſerved in Euripides a 
his Choruſes are detached RG ih; Aeli that 
taken from the ſame Subject. There were fi and not 


Poets who to ſave the Pains of compoling ci other 


and adapting them to the Piece, contented Chorus's 


2 | hemfely.. 
with invented Songs, which had no emſelyes 
Action. Theſe 2 Chorus's were - to the 
able, as the Chorus was eſteemed to act ap, 
Piece, and to repreſent the Spectators, who * " the 
on as intereſted therein; inſomuch that the Q. Oked 
not always to be mute, even in the Courſe of h 7 

In the modern Tragedies the Chorus is ai = 

| q 
this Retranchment as of ill Conſequence, 2 
robs Tragedy of a great Part of its Luſtre. H 
that it is ridiculous to have a tragick Action b n 
interrupted by impertinent Flouriſhes from t 
Box: And to have the Spectators, who are ſu oſed 
be moved by the Repreſentation, become all 8 


and amuſe themſelves peaceably with a ae 
tainment. The Re- eſtabliſnment of the Gem 1 
judges neceſſary, not only for the Embelliſhment 0 
Regularity of the Piece; but alſo it was one of its = 


cipal Functions, to redreſs and correct any Extravagan 
gan- 


cies that might fall from the Mouths of the Actor 


when under any violent Paſſion, by prudent and virtuous 
Rs. rn ns * 
That which occaſioned the Suppreſſion of the Chorus 

1 bl 


was its being incompatible with certain Complots, and 


ſecret Deliberations of the Actors. For it is in no wiſe 


probable, that ſuch Machinations ſhould be carried on 
in the Eyes of Perſons intereſted in the Action. As the | 


Chorus therefore never went off the Stage, there ſeemed 

a Neceſſity of laying it aſide, to give a greater Probs. 
bility to theſe kind of Intrigues, which require Secrecy, 
M. Dacier obſerves, there was a Chorus, or Grex, 


alſo in the antient Comedy ; but this too is ſuppreſſed in | 


the New; chiefly becauſe made Uſe of to reprove Vices, 
by attacking Perſons. ; VF 


The Chorus in Comedy was at firſt no more than a 
ſingle Perſon, who ſpoke in the antient Compoſures for 


the Stage; the Poets by Degrees added to him another; 
then two, afterwards three, and at laſt more; ſo that 
the moſt antient Comedies had nothing but the Chorus. 

Laſtly, the Ep ILO VE, is a Speech addreſſed to the 
Audience when the Play is over, by one of the principal 


Perſons or Actors therein; containing uſually ſome Re- 


flections on certain Incidents in the Play, particularly 
thoſe of the Parts of the Perſon who ſpeaks it. 


In the modern Tragedy, the Epilogue has uſually | 


ſomewhat of Pleaſantry; intended, we ſuppoſe, to 
compoſe the Paſſions raiſed in the Courſe of the Re- 
preſentation, and ſend away the Audience in good Hu- 
mour : Though how far that Deſign is good and laud- 


able will bear ſome Diſpute : An ingenious Author, in 


the SpeZator, compares it to a merry Jig on the Organ, 
after a good Sermon, to wipe away any Impreſſions that 
might have been made thereby, and ſend the Propt 
away juſt as they came. 

In effect, though the Epilogue in this Senſe, ma 
ſeem an Abuſe, yet it has the Countenance of Antiquity: 


The Romans had ſomething of the ſame Nature, though 


under another Name. Their Exordium was 4 kind 0 


Farce, brought on the Stage when the Tragedy was 
over; ut quiquid Lacrymarum ac Triſtitiæ N ex 
tragicis affettibus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus detergeret, iy 


the Schohaſt of Juvenal. 


The Epilogue is but of modern Date, much later than 


the Prologue. Many indeed have taken the Exodium o 


the antient Greek Drama, for an Epilogue 3 by you 
Ariſtotle defines it to be a Part rehearſed after the Cons 
had ſung for the laſt Time: But in Reality, it was 01 
The Exodium was the lat 0 


the four Parts of the Tragedy, containing the 2 
: | 18 


quite different Nature. 


3 


of a ſudden | 


the ſame Scene. 5 EE 
Tragedy and Comedy, were at firſt confounded with 


jon : 
a” TRAGEDY is a Dramatick Poem, repreſenting 


which has frequently a fatal Iſſue or End. 
Ariſtotle more ſcientifically defines Tragedy, the Imita- 
non of one grave and entire Action, of a juſt Length, 


and which, without the Aſſiſtance of Narration, by rai- 


fing of Terror and Compaſſion, refines and purges our 
5 

Nokia Definition has given the Criticks ſome Perplexity, 
and Corneille declares, he cannot reconcile Ariſtotle with 
himſelf: The Inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he thinks ruin his 
own Definition. He even denies the purging out Pal- 
ions to be the End of Trager. | 

' Tragedy, in its Original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was 
only a Hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus by ſeveral 
Perſons, who, together, made a Chorus of Muſick with 
Dances and Inſtruments. _ EE 

As this was long and might fatigue the Singers, as 
well as tire the Audience, they bethought themſelves to 


divide the Singing of the Chorus into ſeveral Parts, and 


to have certain Recitations in the Intervals, as already 
obſerved. | 


Accordingly Theſpis firſt introduced a Perſon on the 


Stage with this View: Aſchyllus finding one Perſon in- 


ſufficient, introduced a ſecond to entertain the Audience 


more agreeably by a Dialogue : He alſo cloathed his Per- 
ſons more decently, and firſt put on them the Buſkin, 


The Perſons who made theſe Recitations on the Scene, 


were called Actors; ſo that Tragedy at firſt was without 
Actors. And what they thus rehearſed, being Things 
added to the Singing of the Chorus, whereof they were 
no neceſſary Part, were called Epiſodes. 


| Sophocles found that two Perſons were not enough 


for the Variety of Incidents, and therefore introduced a 


third, And here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped ; at 


leaſt it is very rare that they introduce four Speakers in 


each other, but they were afterwards ſeparated ; and the 
Poets applied themſelves to the cultivating of Tragedy, 


neglecting Comedy. | 5 
When Tragedy was got into a better Form, they 
changed the Meaſure of its Verſe, and endeavoured to 


bring the Action within the Compaſs of a Day. 
The ſeveral Parts of the modern Tragedy, are the 


Ad, Scene, Fable, Characters, Manners, we have already 


explained the two firſt Parts, viz. the A# and the Scene; 


therefore we'll only take Notice of the other Parts, viz. 
the Action, Fable, &c. 


The AcT10n, in the Tragedy, requires the ſame four 
Qualifications, enumerated in that of the Epick Poem, 


viz. Unity, Integrity, Importance, and Duration. 


In the Drama, there are three Unities to be obſerv'd; 


the Unity of Action, that of Time, and that of the Place. 
The Unity of the Dramatick Action, conſiſts, in Tra- 
gedies, in the Unity of the Danger; and, in Comedies, 


in that of the Intrigue; and this not only in the Plan 
of the Fable, but alſo in the Fable extended, and filled 
with Epiſodes. _ FOES Wat 

The Epiſodes are to be worked in without corrupting 
the Unity, or forming a double Action; and the ſeveral 
Members are to be ſo connected together, as to be con- 
liſtent with that Continuity of Action, ſo neceſſary to the 
Body, and which Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, Sit 
quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. | | 
To the Unity of Time, it is required in the Drama, 


that the Action be included in the Space of a Day. 
Ariſtotle ſays expreſly it muſt not exceed the Time the 
Sun employs in making one Revolution, which is a natu- 


ral Day, under Pain of Irregularity : Some Criticks will 


even have it included in the Space of twelve Hours, or 


an artificial Day. | 
Indeed, the antient tragick Poets, ſometimes diſpen- 
ſed with this Rule, and the modern Engliſb ones, many 
of them diſallow it: Few of them practiſe it. 

As to the Unity of Place, and Scene, neither Horace 


POETRY. 
nor Ariſtotle gives us any Rules relating thereto.— It 
were to be wiſhed, indeed, that what is preſented to 


Iimple. | | 1 5 | 
The FaBLE is uſed for the Plot of an Epick or Dra- 
matick Poem; or the Action which makes the Subject 
of ſuch Poem or Romance. ' 5 * 
The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal 
Part, and, as it were, the Soul of a Poem. It muſt be 
conſider'd as the firſt Foundation of the Compoſition; 
or the Principle which gives Life and Motion to all the 


Fiction which diſguiſes the Truth, and gives to it the 


the Audience on the ſame Stage, which is never ſhifted, 
might be ſuppoſed to have paſſed in the ſame Houſe, 
and the ſame Apartment. But as ſuch a Conſtraint would 
cramp the Poet too much; and as ſuch an Uniformity 
would ſuit very ill with Abundance of Subjects; it has 
been agreed, that what paſſes any where in the ſame 
Town or City ſhall be allowed for Unity of Place. — At 
leaſt if two different Places be unavoidable ; yet the Place 
is never to be changed in the ſame Act. 

In order to the Integrity of the Action, it is neceſſary, 
according to Ariſtotle, that it have a Beginning, Middle, 
and End.— If the three Parts of a Whole, ſeem to be ge- 
nerally denoted by the Words Beginning, Middle, and 
End; Boſſu interprets them more expreſly, thus: The 
Cauſes and Deſigns of a Man's doing an Aion, are the 
Beginning; the Effects of theſe Cauſes, and the Difficul- 


ties met withal in the Execution of thoſe Deſigns, are 


the Middle of it; and the unravelling and extricating of 
thoſe Difficulties, the End of the Alien N 


The Poet, ſays Boſſu, ſhould ſo begin his Aion, that 


on one Hand, nothing ſhould be wanting for the Un- 


derſtanding of what he afterwards delivers; and, on the 
other, that what thus begins, requires after it a neceſſary 
Conſequence. The End is to be conducted after the 
like Manner, only with the two Conditions tranſpoſed z 
ſo that nothing be expected after it, and that what ends 
the Poem be a neceſſary Conſequence of ſomething that 


went before it. Laſtly, the Beginning is to be ſoined 


to the End by a Middle, which is the Effect of ſomething 
that went before it, and the Cauſe of what follows. 
In the Cauſes of an Aion, one may obſerve two op- 
polite Deſigns ; the firſt and principal is that of the 
Hero: The ſecond comprehends all their Deſigns, who 
oppoſe the Pretenſion of the Hero. Theſe oppoſite 


Cauſes do alſo produce oppoſite Effects, viz. the En- 
deavours of the Hero to accompliſh his Deſign, and the 
Endeavours of thoſe that are againſt it. As the Cauſes 


and Deſigns are the Beginning of the Action; ſo thoſe 


Part of the Poem, 


The Solution or clearing up of this Difficulty, 1 


the Unravelling. * f 
The Unravelling of the Plot, or Intrigue, may happen 


two Ways, either with a Diſcovery or without. 


The ſeveral Effects which the Unravelling produce, 
and the different States to which it reduces the Perſons, 


divides the Action into ſo many Kinds. If it changes the 


Fortune of the principal Perſon, it is ſaid to be with a 
Peripetia; and the Action is denominated implex, or 


mixed : If there be no Peripetia, but the Unravelling be 


a mere paſſing from Action to Repoſe, the Aion is 


Parts. In this Senſe the Fable is defined, A Diſcourſe in- 


vented with Art, to form the Manners by Inſtruftions diſ- 
guiſed under the Allegory of an Action. | 


The Epick Fable, according to Boſſu, is confined- to 
the rational Kind, i. e. the Actors and Perſons are to be 


Gods and Men. And yet it admits of a deal of Latitude : 


It may be either grave, illuſtrious and important; or 
low and popular; either whole or defective ; in Verſe or 


in Proſe, much epiſodified, or Brief; rehearſed by an 


Author, or repreſented by Actors on the Scene; all which 
are only ſo many Circumſtances, which do not make any 
Alteration in the Nature and Eſſence of the Fable. 

The Characters that ſpecify the Epick Fable, are theſe: 
It is rational and probable z it imitates a whole, and an 
important Action; and it is long, and related in Verſe, 
None of which Properties affect the Nature of the Fable; 
or make it leſs a Fable than thoſe of #/op. | 5 

The Fable, according to Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two 
eſſential Parts, viz. Truth, as its Foundation; and 


Form 


967 


contrary Endeavours are the Middle of it; and form a 
Difficulty, Plot, or Intrigue, which makes the greateſt 
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Form of a Fable, The Truth is the Point of Morality 
intended to be inculcated ; the Fiction is the Action, 
or Words the Inſtruction is covered under. mts 
To make a Plot or Fable; the firſt Thing, accord- 
ing to the great Critick juſt mentioned, is to pitch on 
ſome moral Inſtruction to be exemplified, 
The Fiction may be ſo diſguiſed with the Truth of 
Hiſtory, that there ſhall not appear any Fiction at all. 
To effect this the Poet looks back into Hiſtory, for the 
Names of ſome Perſons to whom the feigned Action 
either really or probably did happen ; and relates it under 
thoſe known Names, with Circumſtances which do not 
change any Thing of the Ground of the Fable. 
The CHARACTERS, is the Epopœia and Drama, is the 
Reſult of the Manners, or that which each Perſon has 
ſingular and peculiar in his Manners, whereby he 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from others. | 
The poetical Character, Boſſu obſerves, is not pro- 
perly any Virtue, or Quality in particular; but a Com- 
poſition of ſeveral mixed, and combined in various De- 


grees, according to the Occaſions of the Fable, and the 


Unity of the Action. All the ſimple Qualities that 
enter this Compound, muſt not have the ſame Rank, 
nor be equal to each other: Since in that Caſe, one 
prevailing on one Occaſion, and another on another, 
the Character will appear changeable ; and the Poem, 
as well as the Hero, animated with ſeveral Souls. 
There muſt therefore be one to reign over all the reſt; 
and this muſt be found in every Part: Juſt as the ſame 
Hero, in ſeveral Paintings, ſhould have the fame Lines 
and Features, how different ſoever his Poſtures and 
_ Paſſions may be. „„ | a 
This firſt Quality, in Homer's Achilles, is Wrath; in 
Uhſes Diſſimulation; and in Virgil's Aneas, Mildneſs: 
Each of which may, by way of Eminence, be called 
the Character of theſe Heroes. OT ls 
Theſe are never to go alone, but always to be ac- 
companied with others, to give them the greater Luſtre, 
either by hiding their Defects, as in Achilles, whoſe 
Anger is palliated by a World of Courage: Or by 
making them center in ſome ſolid Virtue, as in Ulyſſes, 


whoſe Diſſimulation makes a Part of his Prudence; and 


Ancas, whoſe Mildneſs is chiefly employed in a Sub- 
miſſion to the Will of the Gods, | 

| Theſe ſecondary Qualities of Courage, Prudence, and 
Submiſſion, make the Goodneſs of the Character of 
thoſe Heroes, and even of the Poems. | | 


Boſſu adds, that the Quality of Courage muſt always 
have a Share in the Quality of a Hero, to ſerve as a 
Support to the reſt : The heroick Character therefore, 


he makes a compound of three Kinds of Qualities. Thoſe 
of the firſt Kind are. neceſſary and eſſential to the Fable; 
| thoſe of the ſecond are the Supplements or Embelliſh- 
ments of the firſt ; and Courage, which ſuſtains the other 
two, makes the third, . = | 
The firſt, which is the chief, to be ſome univerſal 
Quality, to have Place on all Occaſions, and to diſtin- 
guiſn the Hero wherever he is found. 5 


Command, fit quodvis ſimplex, duntaxat & unum. Boſſu 
adds, that the Character is not leſs the Soul of the Hero 
and the whole Action, than the Fable is of the Poem ; 
and of Conſequence the Unity muſt be as exact in the 
one as the other : Which accordingly we find obſerved 
both by Homer and Virgil. 


The Unity of Character is ſomewhat different from 


that of the Manners: In the latter, the Unity or Qua- 
lity conſiſts in not giving contrary Sentiments to the 
ſame Perſon; which is not ſufficient to the Unity of the 
Character; but to this Method muſt be added, that the 
ſame Spirit muſt always appear on all Occaſions, Whether 


con ary or otherwiſe : Thus Æneas ſhewing a deal of 
Goodneſs in the firſt Part of the Poem, and a World of 


Valour in the ſecond, but without diſcovering any of 
his former Piety and Gentleneſs; there had been no 
Offence againſt the Evenneſs of the Manners, but to 
the Unity of the Character there had. | 
So that beſides the Qualities, which have their parti- 
cular Place on different Occaſions, there muſt be one to 
have Place throughout, and to reign over all the others ; 
without this there is no Character: As would be the 
_ Caſe, ſhould a Poet give his Hero the Piety of ÆAntas, 


FOE 


NX. 


and the Courage of Achilles; without co 


pſidering t 


verity of the one, and the Mildneſs of the other ie Fe 


A Hero, it is true, may be made as ; 
as mild or pious as Mido, and if one be dchilt, 
Ulyſſes ; but it would be a mere Chimera to | ta 
Hero with the Courage of Achilles, the Pie f e a 
and the Prudence of Ulyſſes at the fame Tia. Eneas, 

The Unity of Character is not only to be Kent 
Hero, and the ſeveral other Perſons of the 2 in the 
alſo in that of the Poem itſelf: That is, al way but 
racters, how oppoſite ſoever, muſt center © cle. 


that of the Hero; and be ſo ſwayed by Rae: 2 
ls 


alone may ſeem to govern throughout the whote 


Homer makes Wrath prevail throughout th bus 
and Artifice and Diſſimulation throughout 20 lad, 
The Hero's Character is perceived every where ee: 
full Swing, and is favoured by the Similitude ..* 


|; 
Characters, of ſome of the other Perſons. I of the 


great Difficulty to grapple with to preſerve di Un | 
in regard of the direct Oppoſition between the Hu uy; 
of his Hero, and thoſe of ſome other of his Pg." 
Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, &c. he therefore aka Cue 


not to carry thoſe oppoſite Chara#ers to 


Length, but moderates and reſtrains them : * full 


nd as that 
he P erlons 
Mon, as in 


Moderation could not flow naturally from t 
themſelves, it is produced either by ſome Pa 
Dido; or ſome Dependance, as in Turnus 
tus, To this Artifice he adds Epiſodes, 
to the general Character, by which he int 
ticular Actions which require an oppoſite Carader. 


accommodated. 


Claudian's Conduct, in this Reſpect, is un * 5 
from the horrible CharaFers of Pluto and * wad 


Furies, 


with all the Terrors of Hell, he paſſes to the Gaiety and 
Pleaſures of the Graces, gilded Palaces, flowery Field: 
Sc. He has as many different prevailing Charagers in 
his three Books, as Homer and Virgil in their ſixty, 


The Manwzss, denotes the Inclinations, Genius and 
Humour, which the Poet gives to his Perſons, and 


whereby he diſtinguiſhes his Character. 


Ariſtotle defines Manners, to be that which diſcovers 


the Inclination of him who ſpeaks, and ſhews what he 
will reſolve upon, or what reject, before he has actually 


determined: Whence he concludes, that Manners are 
not always, and in all Kinds of Diſcourſes : Non quzlibet 


Oratio eſt morata. 


One Inſtance will make this Definition clear. In the ; 
Firſt Book of Virgil, Aneas is repreſented extremely 


pious, and determined to execute the Will of the Gods 
at all Adventures. In the Fourth Book, he has a diffi- 


cult Choice propoſed ; being engaged, on the one hand, 


out of a Principle of Love, Gratitude, and Honour, not 


to quit Dido; and having, on the other hand, an e- 


preſs Order from the Gods to depart for /taly—Now 


before it appears on which Side he has determined, what 


he has before ſaid, ſhould ſhew his Will and Inclina- 
tions, and which Party he will take. — And theſe pre- 


ceding Diſcourſes, which diſcover his future Reſolution, 
. make what we call the Poetical Manners. | 
For the Unity of Character, we have Horace's expreſs 


Thoſe make it paſt Doubt he will abandon Dido, to 


obey the Gods: This he does in Effect; the Manners 


therefore are good, and well conducted, — Had he dif- 


| obeyed the Orders of Jupiter, to ſtay with Dido, tie 


Manners had been ill ; in regard they would have fore- 
told a Reſolution contrary to what he was really to take, 
— But had there been nothing to make us foreſee any 
Reſolution of Æneas at all, neither that which he actv- 
ally took, nor the contrary, in that Caſe there had been 
no Manners at all. | ADD CUES eu 

It is the Manners, as before obſerved, that diſtinguiſh 
the Characters: And unleſs the Manners be well ex. 
preſſed, we ſhall never be acquainted with the Perſons 
at all; nor conſequently ſhall once be either terrific 
with foreſeeing their Dangers, nor melted into Pity by 
ſeeing their Sufferings, © F 

The Manners ſhould have four Qualities z they ſhou 
be good, like, ſuitable, and equal. 

The fe are good when they are well 8 
or expreſſed; that is, when the Diſcourſe of the Ferie 


4 


makes us clearly and diſtinctly ſee their Inclinations, ad 


what good or evil Reſolutions they will take. — Like 
neſs of Manners only relates to known and 


i . th which the 
ſons, whoſe Characters are in Hiſtory, with _— 


2 


and Mezen. 


errupts the par. 


publick Per- 
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poetick characters muſt agree; that is, the Poet muſt 
not give a Perſon any Quality contrary to any of thoſe 
hich Hiſtory has given him. And here it may be ob- 
cok, that the evil Qualities given to Princes and great 
Men ought to be omitted by the Poets, if they be con- 
90 the Character of a Prince, &c. but the Virtues 
fite to thoſe known Vices ought not to be impoſed, 
of ing him generous and liberal in the Poem, who 
avaricious in the Hiſtory. 5, . 
The Manners muſt likewiſe be ſuitable; that is, they 
muſt be agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate, 
and Condition of the Perſon that has them. Again, the 
Manners muſt be equal ; that is, they muſt be conſtant, 
or conſiſtent through the whole Character; or the Va- 
nety or Inequality of the Manners, as in Nature, ſo in 
the Drama muſt be equal. The F earful muſt never be 
brave, nor the Brave timorous; the Avaricious muſt 
never be liberal, nor vice verſd. In this Part Shakeſpear”s 
Manners are admirable. 45 
Beſides theſe four Qualities above-mentioned, there is 
a fifth eſſential to their Beauty; which is, that they be 
neceſſary, that is, that no vicious Quality, or Inclination, 
be given to any poetick Perſon, unleſs it appears to be 
abſolutely neceſſary, or requiſite to the carrying on of 
the Aion. 1 * „„ 
Mie, That what I have ſaid of the Fable, Characters 
and Manner, regards both the Epick Poem and the 
Drama. 1 ; | $315 5 


Note, alſo, T hat Boileau gives the following Rules for 
the Tragedy. 9 


1. He will have the Poet propoſe to himſelf, for the 
chief and principal End of his Piece, the awaking gently 


the moſt noble of our Paſſions, by moving gently the 


Heart; or to ſpeak, in a more conciſe Manner, he 


muſt uſe all his beſt Endeavours to pleaſe and move; 
otherwiſe it is in vain, that he has wrote his Piece ac- 


cording to the beſt Rules of the Art, and in the moſt 


elegant Manner. 


2. The firſt Verſes of the Piece ſhould give an Idea 


of the Subject, without keeping the Mind of the Au- 
dence in Suſpence, by a long Rigmarole of Verſes, 
which is much more fatiguing than entertaining; ſince 
the Subject is never too ſoon explained. 5 

3. The Scene ſhould be fixed and marked, i. e. a ſingle 


Takt done in one Place, and in one Day, fill the Theatre, 


from the Beginning to the End of the Piece. | 

4. Nothing incredible ſhould be offered to the Spec- 
tator, fince a ſurprizing Abſurdity has no Charms ; and 
the Mind 1s never moved by what it cannot believe. 


5. What is not to be ſeen muſt be told, though it 


would be perhaps more intelligible if it was expoſed to 
our Sight; but there are Objects which the judicious 
Art muſt offer to the Ear, and hide from the Sight. 


6. The Trouble increaſing always from Scene to that the Actions of Kings themſelves may enter Comedy, 


Scene, being arrived to its Period, muſt be eaſily un- 


folded ; for the Mind is never more effectually touched, 
than when in a Subject diverſified with Intrigues, the 
Truth of a Secret, known all on a ſudden, changes all, 
and gives to the whole an unforſeen Face. l 
7. If the Poet wants to repreſent Heroes ſuſceptible of 
Love, he muſt not paint them with the ſame Colours he 
would do a Shepherd ſubject to the ſame Paſſion; for 
Achilles muſt love in another Manner than Thyr/is does. 


He muſt avoid, as a great Imperfection, the ridiculous 


Love, and other low Paſſions, of the Heroes of Romances; 
tho he may ſometimes allow ſome Weakneſs to the moſt 
noble Hearts. Achilles would diſpleaſe, was he leſs hot and 
paſſionate ; he pleaſes when he is ſeen ſhedding Tears 
for an Affront, at thoſe ſmall Imperfections, marked in 
bis Picture, the Mind diſcovers eaſily Nature's Weak- 
res, Let Agamemnon be proud, haughty, and intereſt- 
ed, and nas religious; preſerving to each his proper 
Character, and ſtudying the Manners of the Ages and 
ountries, never giving the Air and Genius of a Nation 
to another, particularly of the Moderns to the Antients. 

The Engliſh confeſs that they received the firſt Plan 


al their Drama from the French, among whom it had 


its firſt Riſe towards the End of the Reign of Charles V. 

under the Title of Chant. Royal, which conſiſted of Pieces 

8 N in Honour of the Virgin, or ſome 
OL. II. hs | 
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of the Saints, and ſung on the Stage They were called 
by the Title of Chant. Royal, becauſe the Subject was 
given by the King of the Year, or the Perſon who had 
bore away the Prize the Year preceding. | 


The Humour of theſe Pieces ran wonderfully among | 


the People, inſomuch that in a little Time there were 
formed ſeveral Societies, who began to vie with each other: 
One of theſe, to engage the Town from the reſt, began 


to entertain it with various Incidents or Epiſodes, which 
they diftributed into 4s, | 


firſt Eſſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and their Subject 
the Paſſion of our Saviour. The Prevot of Paris pro- 
hibiting their continuing of it, they made Application 
to Court; and to render it the more favourable to them, 
erected themſelves into a Friary or Fra 


Order of Religious. 


The King on ſeeing and approving ſome of their 
Pieces, granted them Letters of Eſtabliſhment in 1402; 
upon which they built a Theatre, and for an Age and a 
half acted none but grave Pieces, which they called Mo- 
ralities; till the People growing weary of them, they 


began to intermix Farces or Interludes taken from pro- 
phane Subjects. | 


This Mixture of Farce and Religion diſpleaſing many, 
they were eſtabliſhed by an Arret of Parliament in 1548, 
on Condition of their acting none but prophane, lawtul, 


and decent Subjects, without intermedling with any of 
the Myſteries of Religion ; and thus were the Brothers 


of {the Paſſion deſpoiled of their religious Character: 


Upon which they mounted the Stage no more in Perſon, 


but brought up a new Set of Comedians, who acted 
under their Direction. „ 


Thus was the Drama eſtabliſhed, and on this Founds- 


tion arrived in England. In proceſs of Time as it was 


improved, it became divided into two Branches, agree- 


able to the Practice of the Ancients, and the Nature of 


Things, viz. into Tragedy, and Comedy, properly ſo 


called; and this laſt again was ſubdivided into pure 


Comedy and Farce. 0 Do. 2 1 
The Coup, in its proper Senſe, is a dramatick 


Piece repreſenting ſome agreeable and diverting Tranſac- 


tion: Or an allegorical Repreſentation of ſomething in 
private Life; for the Amuſement and Inſtruction of the 
Spectator. In this Senſe Comedy is oppoſed to the Tra- 
gedy, the Subjects whereof are grave and violent, and 


Perſons of the firſt Rank, as may be ſeen by what we 
have ſaid on that Subject. £7 7 


. 


Scaliger defines Comedy a dramatick Poem, very buſy, 


pleaſant in the Concluſion, and written in a popular 


Style. Ariſtotle calls it an Imitation of the worſt, or 
rather of the loweſt Claſs of Perſons, by way of Ridicule : 
This Definition Corneillè finds Fault with, and maintains 


provided they be ſuch as are not very momentous, nor 


attended with any conſiderable Danger. He adds, that | 


a Poem, wherein the greateſt Peril is the Loſs of a Mi- 


ſtreſs, ' has no Right to any higher Appellation than 
that of Comedy: But then he makes a Diſtinction in Co- 


medies ; and dignifies thoſe where great Perſonages are 


introduced, with the Epithet of heroick Comedies, to di- 


{tinguiſh them from ordinary ones. | WE. 
Mr. Congreve ſeems pretty much of the ſame Senti- 


ment: He underſtands Axiſtotle's Definition as meant of 


the Workmen; on which Bottom it is ſufficient to con- 
ſtitute a Comedy, that the Action repreſented be that of 
ſome ill Man brought on the Stage to be expoſed. 

M. Dacier is of a contrary Opinion: He maintains, that 
Comedy allows of nothing grave or ſerious, unleſs it be 
turn'd to Ridicule; and that Raillery and Ridicule are its 
only proper and genuine Characteriſticks: In which Opi- 
nion he is warmly ſeconded by Mr. Dennis. | 

Thus different are Criticks and comick Authors on the 
Nature of Comedy : Some diſtinguiſh it from Tragedy by 


the Lowneſs of the Subject, others by the ridiculous 


Light it is ſet in. 

The accurate Father Boſſu fixes the Notion of Comedy 
much better: According to that Critick, Comedy differs 
from Tragedy in this, that the comick Writer invents 


both the Names of his Perſons, and the Action he repre- 


o ſents 


Scenes, and as many different 
Perſons as were neceſſary for the Repreſentation, Their 


CY ternity, under the 
Title of the Brothers of the Paſſion « which Title has 


given ſome Occaſion to ſuſpect them to have been an 
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ſents ; whereas the tragick Writers only invents the lat- 
ter ; the former they are to take from Hiſtory, 

Upon the whole, Comedy may be defined an Image or 
| Repreſentation of the ordinary Life of Men: It exhibits 
their common Actions and Paſſions z expoſes, and ridi- 
cules their Failings, to preſerve the Spectators from them, 
or to correct them. Cicero defines it the Imitation of 
Life, the Mirror of Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth. 
There is a Diſpute among Criticks, whether a Comedy 
be a Poem or a mere Converſation ? They who maintain 
the latter, do it on the Foot of this general Opinion, 
that a Poem is a Diſcourſe in Verſe: F. Boſſu inſiſts on 
the former, and ſhews, that as a Comedy has the Fable 
or Allegory, it has every Thing eſſential to Poeiry. 

Comedy and Tragedy were, as already obſerved, origt- 
nally one and the ſame Thing; having ſhewn their 
common Origin, when I ſpoke of Tragedy. M. Boz- 
leau ſays Comedy took its Riſe at Athens, from the happy 
Iſſues or Concluſions of Tragedies. On this Principle, 
the Cataſtrophe ſhould have been the proper Criterion, 
or diſtinguiſhing Mark between Tragedy and Comedy ; and 
all other Differences only accidental. 


Des ſucces Fortunes du Spectacle Tragique 
Dans Athenes naquit la Comedie antique. 


Alfter the grave and ſerious became ſeparated from the 

ridiculous, and Tragedy and Comedy were become two 
diſtin&t Arts; People applied themſelves to cultivate the 
former, and neglected the latter : So that Comedy conti- 
nued in its Infancy with little Improvements, while Tra- 


gedy grew up to a perfect Art; this once arrived at its 


Height, they began to think of cultivating Comedy. 


With Regard to the various Changes and Revolutions 


Comedy has undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into 
three Kinds, viz. the antient, wherein there was nothing 
feigned; the middle, where the Subject was real, but the 
Names fictitious; the mew, where both Names and 
Things are fictitious. £ 5 
The antient was the firſt in Uſe, when the ſupreme 
Power was in the Hands of the People; and when, on 
that Account, the Poets were at their full Liberty to ſay 
what they pleaſed, and of whom they pleaſed ; by Name 


to rail at People in Authority, and openly charge Magi- 


ſtrates with Crimes ; ſparing no Age, Sex, or Quality. 
Ihis is very obſervable in the Frogs, and the Clouds 
of Ariſtophanes ; where it is to be noted, that though the 
_ railing Part was occaſionally diſtributed among all the 
Actors, yet the chief was laid on the Chorus. | 


When the Athenian Liberties became ſunk up in the 
Tyranny of a few, it was no longer ſafe for the Poets to 


uſe their old Licenſe. Men of Office being now to be 
{kreen'd from Reproach. The Chorus, therefore, be- 
came uſeleſs, and was therefore dropped; and thence 
commenced what we call Comædia media, uten, or the 
middle Comedy. . a 7 | 
Under this, the Poets were not allowed to name the 
' Perſons, and therefore Names were to be invented: But 


then the Perſons were ſo well pointed out, that it was no 


difficult Matter to know them. 


At length, however, they were obliged to repreſs 


even this Licenſe: And this Reform gave Occaſion to 
the new Comedy; which only brought upon the Stage 
feigned Adventures, and imaginary Names. 
This laſt Kind alone was received among the Romans; 
who yet made a new Subdiviſion thereof, into antient, 
middle, and net; according to the various Periods of the 
Common-wealth, Among the antient Comedies were 
ranked thoſe of Livius Audronicus; among the middle, 
thoſe of Pacuvius; and among the new ones, thoſe of 
S fe | 00 
Comedy, as well as Tragedy, has its effential, and its 
integrant Parts. Its eſſential Parts, in the Language of 
the Antients, are the Protaſis, Epitaſis, Cataſtaſis, and 
Cataſtrophe, heretofore explained. 
The Protaſis, as already obſerved, is the Beginning or 
Opening; where the Subje& is juſt enter'd upon, the 
Character of the Perſons ſhewn, and the Intereſt or Part 
each has in the Action. TREE 
In the Epitaſis, the Intrigues begin: They are carried 
on, and heighten'd in the Cataſtaſis, and unravelled in 
the Cataſtrophe. bes | 
The integrant Parts are the five Acts into which the 


Comedy is divided, agreeable to that Precept of 


that the former repreſents Nature as ſhe is 


_ trated the Bottom of ſo many hidd 
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Neu minor quinto neu fit produficr 2 20 | 
The Acts are divided into Scenes; 42 
of is not fixed, either by Reaſon or Erben eden 
pends on the Buſineſs to be done in each Act. bur de. 
Number of Perſons to be employed. ene 
Among the antient Romans, Comedie nl 
ed according to the Quality. of the 8 Annu. 
and the Dreſs they wore, into Logatæ, Prog, ated 
beatæ, and Tabernariæ; which laſt were thoſe _ es 
Scene lay in Colleges, or among People of th Har 
Rank, agreeing pretty nearly with our Farces ad 
1 In 5b N 3A ag Comedy was diftinguiſheg "Wn 
rage the Sack wore in the former; 
in the 3 33 | ind the Bufki 
Among us, Comedy is diſtinguiſhed from Fre, © 

5 3 the he 
diſtorts or overcharges her. They both pai; P ag 
Life, but with different Views: The al. male 
ture known; the other to make it ridiculous. So 
Boileau gives the following Rules for the Cope 
1. He will have Nature to be the whole Sv, 
Author who writes Comedies; and fays, that whoever ſees 
very well Man; and with a profound Genius has "ry 


knows very well what a Prodigal, an avaricious, an ho- 


neſt Man, a Coxcomb, a jealous Man, Ge. are can 
bring them on the Stage, and make them a& and ſpeak 
before us. . . 


2. He will have the Repreſentations true, without 
Diſguiſe, and painted with the moſt lively Colours, 
3. He forewarns the Author againſt making bis Ac. 


tors ſpeak at Random, a young Man like an old Man, 


or vice verſa, MD | | 
4. He adviſes him to ſtudy the Court, and know the 
Town; both being always fertile in Models. | 
5. He ſays that the Comick being an Enemy of 


Sighs and Tears; does not admit in its Verſes tragical 


Pains; neither does it allow, that an Actor with ob- 


ſcene Expreſſions ſhould divert the Mob; but only 


joke in a noble Manner. 


6. This Plot well formed, muſt unravel irſelf cally; 


leſt the Action, for Want of being guided by Reaſon, 
ſhould loſe itſelf in an empty Scene. 9 OY 
7. His Diſcourſes every where fruitful in witty Say- 
ings, muſt be full of Paſſions curiouſly handled ; and the 
Scenes always well concerted together, 
8. He muſt avoid all Sorts of Jokes, which are con- 
trary to good Senſe, and never deviates from Nature. 
9. He concludes by ſaying, that he loves on the Thea- 
tre an agreeable Author, who, without diſgracing him- 
ſelf to the Eyes of the Spectators, pleaſes by Realon 


alone. | 


A Farce was originally a Droll, Petti-Shew, or En- 


tertainment, exhibited by Charletans, and their Buffoons 


in the open Street, to gather the Crowd together. 
At preſent, Farce is of a little more Dignity. It is te- 


moved from the Street to the Theatre; and inſtead of 


being perform'd by Jack-Puddings to amuſe the Rabble, 


is now acted by our Comedians, and become the Enter- 


tainment of the politeſt Audiences. _ 


The Poets have reformed the Wildneſs of the primi- 


tive Farces; and brought them to the Taſte and Man- 


ner of Comedy. The Difference between the tuo 0" 
our Stage, is, that the latter keeps to Nature and Pro- 
bability ; and in order to that, is confined to af 
Laws, Unities, &c. preſcribed by the antient Critic. 
The former diſallows of all Laws, or rather {ets _ 
aſide on Occaſion. Its End is purely to pleaſe nh . 
merry: And it ſticks at nothing which may con! Na. 
thereto, however wild and extravagant. Hence 0 | 
logue is uſually low, the Perſons of inferior Rank, © 


. * * ane 
Fable or Action trivial or ridiculous; and Nature, © 


Truth every where heighten'd and exaggerated to afford 


the more palpable Ridicule. 


| | ck Piece, called 719 
There is another Kind of Dramatick 3 3 Ts, 


gi-Comedy, repreſenting ſome Action, padl 
nent Perſons, the Event whereof is not unhappy oi b 
and wherein is ſometimes admitted a Mixture o 
rious Characters. | | 


r 
The Antients, Mr. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing 0 


why d 


en Hearts; Who 


f leb ſe⸗· 


8 


2 
DB 2 
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anofitions, wherein the Serious and Comick are 
be Compet does the Epithet M. Corneille gives them 
ns Comedies, excuſe their Irregularity. 
Their Foundation is certainly bad ; for, endeavouring 
boch to make us laugh and cry in their Turns, they 
eavour at Contrary Emotions, which the Heart can 
undergo 3 every Thing that diſpoſes for the one 
indiſpoſing Br the other. OE Rags SE 
The Tragi-comedy was formerly very common on the 
e Stage: Scarce ſuch a Thing in the 17th Century 
" pure Tragedy, without a Spice of Comedy or Farce 
2 make the People laugh. Now, that the Stage and 
- Taſtes are brought nearer to the Model of Nature, 
ou ne Ancients, the Tragi-comedy is diſuſed. | 
The Tragi-comedy is the only Cafe, wherein Comedy 
i allowed to introduce Kings and Heroes, 5 


Note, That Tragedies, Comedies, Farces, Sc. are re- 
reſented in a Theatre, by Perſons who have ſeldom 

| 2 other Occupation, called Actors. We have ſeen 
| under the Article Tragedy, how they have been in- 
croduced by Degrees on the Stage. A Play owes the 
teſt Part of its Succeſs to the Goodneſs of the 


dation and Articulation, an agreeable Voice, and the 
Regularity of the Geſtures ; which muit be natural, 
- without the leaſt Affectation, and very well appro- 


canting Tone, which is but too common on the Stage, 


Note, alſo, That a Theater or Theatre, among the An- 


Scenick Spectacles, or Shews to the People. Under 
the Word Theater was comprehended not only the 
Eminence whereon the Actors appeared, and the 
Action eg - but alſo the whole Area, or Extent 
of the Place common to the Actors and Spectators. 


with Portico's, and furniſhed with Seats of Stone 
diſpoſed in Semi-circles, and aſcending gradually over 
one another; which encompaſſed a Space called the 


Pulpitum, whereon the Actors 
is what we properly call the Theater, or Stage. On 
the Proſcenium ſtood the Scene, a large Front, adorned 
with Orders of Architecture, behind which was the 
Poſcenium, or Place where the Actors made them- 
ſelves ready, retired, &c. ſo that the Scena, in its full 
Extent, comprehended all the Parts belonging to the 
Actors. In the Greek Theatres the Orcheſtra made a 
Patt of the Scena; but in the Roman Theatres, none 
of the Actors ever deſcended into the Orcheſtra ; 
which was taken up by the Seats of the Senators. 
At Athens are till ſeen the Remains of the Temple of 
Bacchus, which was the firſt Theatre in the World, 
and a Maſter- piece of Architecture. All Theatres 
vere conſecrated to Venus and Bacchus, 
T Theatre, among the Moderns, more particularly 
denotes the Stage, or Place whereon the Drama or 
Play is exhibited; anſwering to the Proſcenium of the 
Antients. In its full Latitude, however, the Theatre 
includes the whole Playhouſe : In which Senſe it is a 
pacious Room or Hall, Part whereof is taken up by 
e Scena, which comprehends the Stage, the Deco- 
rations and the Machines; and the reſt diſtributed 
into a Space, called the Pit, or Parterre, which is co- 
vered with 8 Boxes, c. nd terminated with -an 
evation of one or two Galleries, diſpoſed into 

- Benches aſcending over one another. Teton 
Having thus far 


grand Poetry, we'll proceed to ſimple Poetry, or Verſfica- 


tion, which conſiſts in El: ies, Satires, Odes, Songs, 
Paftorals, Epitaphs, Savers,” Madrizats, &c. 1 

Lor, ij a mournful and plaintive Kind of Poem. 

The firſt Inventor of the Elegy is not known: Some 

b t was one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to. others, 

0 Eretria, who, in the Heat of his Phrenzy firſt pro- 

ed this Kind of Compoſition. But no Wonder we 


* 


: not ſettled among the Grammarians, even 
i his Time, who the Authors were. . 


Adtors; which Goodneſs conſiſts in a diſtinft Pronun- 


_ priated to the Expreſſion of the Paſſions, avoiding 
above all Things a Tautology, and a certain whining or 


cients, was a publick Edifice, for the exhibiting of 


poon, Libel, Cc. and ſtands 


Orcheſtra, in the Front whereof was the Proſcenium or 
rformed, and which 


explained all that is underſtood by 


Horace and Juvenal, there is not an ill natur'd Ex- 


971 
Quis tamen exigubs Elegos emiſeret auctor | 
Grammatici certant & adhue ſub Tudice lis ef. 

The chief Writers of Elegy among the Gyeeks, were 
Callimachus, Parthenius, and Enphorion : And among 
the Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibul/us, and Propert ius. 

The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the 
Moderns for this Kind of Latin Verſe : The Elegies of 
Bildermann, Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronjus and Nallius, 
ſeem worthy of the pureſt Antiquity. The Counteſs de 
la Suze has diſtinguiſhed herſelf for Elegies in the French 
Tongue. | ; 

In the Engliſh there is nothing confiderable of the 
elegiack Kind but what is in Milton. The Engliſh and 
French Elegies are chiefly in Mexandrine Verſes. 

In Proceſs of Time, Elegy degenerated from its ori- 


| | Intention, and not only Matters of Grief, but alfo 
0 


7. Wiſhes, Prayers, Expoſtulations, Reproaches, and 
almoſt every Subject, were admitted into Elegy. or 
The Office of Elegy is well delivered by M. Boilean. - 


La plaintive Elegie en longs babits de deuil, 

Scait, les cheveux epars, gemir ſur un Corcueil: 
Elle peint des Amans la Foye, & la 7. riſteſſe; 

Hlalle, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe, 

In mourning Weeds ſad Elegy appears, 

Her Hair diſhevell'd, and her Eyes in Tears. 
Her Theme, the Lover's Joys, but more his Pains; 
By Turn ſhe ſings, ſooths, threatens and complains. 


The Diction of Elegy ought to be clean, eaſy, per- 


ſpicuous, expreſſive of the Manners, tender and pa- 


thetick ; not oppreſſed with Sentences, Points, c. No 
Apoſtrophe's are allowed; and the Senfe to be generally 
cloſed in every Diſtich, or two Lines; at leaſt in Latin 
Compoſitions. | | 94 


A SATYR, is a Poem wherein Men's Follies and 


| Vices are wittily expoſed, in order to their Reformation. 
In this Senſe the Tbeater was a Building encompaſſed 


Satyr bears a near Affinity to Raillery, Ridicule, Lam- 
| ofed ro Panegyrick, 
The Reaſon why Satyrs generally pleaſe, and Panegy- 
ricks tire the Readers, ſeems to be becaufe the former 
are commonly true, and the latter falſe, _ 85 
Horace calls his two Books of Satyrs, indifferent] 
either Sermones, or Satyræ, two Words which at fi” 
Sight preſent two very different Ideas, 5 | 
The chief Satyriſts among the Antients are, Horace, 
Juvenal, and Perfius :— Among the Moderns Regnier 
and Boileau, in French; and Dryden, Oldham, Rocheſter, 
Buckingham, Os Swift, Young, Paul Whitehead, &c. 
among the Engliſh. | | = 
A Satyr ought to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and full 
of Variety, wherein Juvenal and Horace excelled, though 


their Satyrs ought not to be read without Caution. 
Among the Qualifications requiſite in a Satyrift, one of 


the moſt eſſential is Good-nature : All the Sentiments 
which are beautiful in this Way of Writing muſt proceed 
from that Quality in the Author. It is Good-nature 
produces that Diſdain of all Baſeneſs, Vice and Folly, 
which prompts the Poet to expreſs himſelf with Smart- 
neſs againſt the Errors of Men, but without Bitterneſs 
towards their Perſons. It is that Quality keeps the 
Mind in Equanimity, and never lets an Offence unſea- 
ſonably throw a Man out of his Character. When 
Virgil ſaid, he that did not hate Bavius might love 
Mævius, he was in perfect good Humour, and was not 
ſo much moved at their Abſurdities, as paſſionately to 
call them Sots, or Blockheads in a direct Invective, but 


laughed at them with a Delicacy of Scorn, without any 


Mixture of Anger. The beſt good Man, with the 
worſt-nature Muſe, was the Character of an Exgliſb Gen- 
tleman, as famous for his Humanity, as his Wit. In 
Reality the ordinary Subjects for Satyr are ſuch as incite 
the greateſt Indignation in the beſt Tempers, and con- 
ſequently Men of ſuch Make are beſt qualified ſor ſpeak- 
ing of them: Such Men can behold Vice and Folly, 
when they injure Perſons with whom they are wholiy 
unacquainted, with the ſame Severity as others reſent 
the Ills they feel themſelves. In all the Writings of 
preſſion; not one Sentence of Severity which dos not 
apparently proceed from the contrary Diſpoſition. 
But this Character is ſeldom found among our modern 
| MD Satyr ijts, 
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Satyriſts, and it may be ſaid, that the Engliſh Gentleman 
above-mention'd, was a Phænix among them. The Pen 
of our famous French Satyriſt, Boileau, for Inſtance, 
diſtilled a Venom, which flowed from a Source infected, 
with Spite, Malice, and Jealouſy, as it appears at his 
chuſing ſo often the ſame Perſons for Subjects of his 
Satyrs, and naming them in the moſt ſcandalous Manner. 
He even cenſured ſometimes as good Poets as himſelf, 
viz. Santueil, Canon of St. Vitor, who has wrote Latin 
Verſes, which equal in Beauty thoſe of Virgil himſelf; 
and Perſons of an irreproachable Conduct. Mr. Pope 
is accuſed by ſome of the ſame Fault. | 
Satyr, may be divided with regard to the Meaſure, 
and kind of Verſe, as well as the Manner of the Poem, 
and the Character, into zarrative, dramatick, mixt, &c. 
Narrative, is a ſimple Narration, or Recital of Abuſes 
in the Poet's own Perlon. — Such is the firſt of Juvenal. 
Dramatick, is that wherein ſeveral Perſons diſcourſe 
together, whether they be nameleſs, as ih the firſt of 
Perſius; or have Names, as of Caſſius and Damaſypus. 
Mixt is compounded of both the former ; as that fine 
one of Horace, Ibam forte via ſacra. | | 
Grave, and animated, which inveigh with Warmth 
and Earneſtneſs, againſt Corruption and Vice in every 
Shape. — As thoſe of Juvenal and Perſins, 
Sportive, and lighter, which ſeems to play with Men's 
Folly ; but in playing, omit no Opportunity of making 
them feel the Laſh. —Such are thoſe of Horace. 
The grave Sort brandiſhes a naked Sword; the ſpor- 
tive preſents a Thyrſis, like that of the antient Sars, 
furrounded with Vine-Leaves, with which it ſtabs una- 
wares, The Heat of the former ſometimes degenerates 
into Fury and Indignation ; and the Calmneſs of the lat- 
ter ſometimes {inks to mere Raillery. But between the 
two Extremes are a great Number of intermediate Spe- 
cies and Degrees. The former, eſpecially when dicta- 
ted by Paſſion, is much eaſicſt: Nothing is more difficult 
than to make People of Taſte laugh, even at the Ex- 
pence of others. The attaining of this muſt be the 
Fruit of Genius and Talents, rather than Rules: Perhaps 
it may be unneceſſary to explain either ; ſince Vanity, 
Self-Love, and even Malice, are Maſters more than ſuf— 
ficient for a Poet, who wants not Wit and Judgment. 
Thus Juvenal, Si natura negat, facit indignatio verſum : 
And Boileau, La Colere ſuſſit, & vaut un Apollon. 
In peruſing the Writings of the two Leaders of the 
two Sorts of Satyrs laſt mentioned, it may not be un- 
neceſſary to conſider, that they lived in very different 
Times: Horace was intimate with a Prince of the greateſt 
Goodneſs and Humanity; and his Court was formed af— 
ter his Example : Therefore the Faults that Poet falls up- 
on were little Inconſiſtencies in Behaviour; falſe Pre- 
tences to Politeneſs, or impertinent Affectations of what 
Men were not fit for. Vices of a coarſer Sort could not 
come under his Conſideration, or enter the Palace of Au- 
guſtus. — Juvenal, on the other Hand, lived under Do- 
mitian, in whoſe Reign every Thing great and noble was 
baniſhed the Habitations of the Men in Power. There- 
fore he attacks Vice as it paſſes by in Triumph, not as it 
breaks into Converſation. The Fall of Empires, Con- 
tempt of Glory, and a general Degeneracy of Manners, 
are before his Eyes in all his Writings. — In the Days 
of Auguſtus to have talked like Juvenal had been Mad- 
neſs, or in thoſe of Domitian, like Horace. Morality 
and Virtue are every where recommended in Horace, as 
become a Man in a polite Court, from the Beauty, Pro- 


priety, and Convenience of purſuing them + Vice and 


Corruption, are attacked by Juvenal, in a Style which 

_ denotes he fears he ſhall not be heard, unleſs he calls 

to them in their own Language, with a bare-faced Men- 

tioning of the Villanies and Obſcenities of his Contem- 
raries. | TE. 


The {alians divide Satyr into ſerious, as that in com- 


mon Ule, and Jocoſe giocoſa; which they allo call Ber- 
neſca, ard we Burleſque. | 
Their chief Sahriſts in the ſerious Way are, Dante 
(whom they particularly call Principe Sirico) Axioſto, 
Aretine, Errole, Bentivoglio, Lecigi Alacnanni, Jacobo 
Soldani, Lorenzo Azzolino, Salvator Roſa, Lud. Adimari, 
and Benedetto Menzini. — Thoſe who have excelled in 
the Jocoſe Kind are, Franceſco Berni (the Inventor of it) 


Treatiſe on Perſonal Satyrs, which bears the Tas a 


Author of the Treatiſe Of the Government 


this Kind ſerves not to reclaim, but enra 


kind: And he who once ſtumbles, 


the Reporter may deſerve leſs. 


| Horace to have been the firſt ſatyrical Poet. 


not make the Eſſence of the Sahr, as it does that of 
the Silli. | 


Mauro, Firenzuola, Caſa, 
porali, &c. | 
Satyr 1s divided into general, which ; 
mon Abuſes, wherein Numbers are e SIN com. 
And perſonal, which points out and ä 
Characters. — Which laſt, as it affects Men'T put 
tion, on which their Intereſt greatly depen by S Neputa. 
diſtinguiſhable from Defamation and Scandal is ſearce 
To this laſt Claſs belong molt of thoſe which 
Title of Anti; as the Anti-Baillet of Meng der the 
which Mr. Baillet was fo ſtung, that he chibi 


Coppotia, Varath; Loſea, c 


to ſhew the Immorality and Unlawfulnek of 1 
their Contraricty to the Precept of the Goſpel. . 
It is further objected to this Kind of dahy | 
publick Detection, far from producing the ER. 2 2 
deſigned for, Reformation, is apt to drive 1 


ſpair, and harden them in their Courſe. Then Be 
lent 


ſpeaking of uncharitable Truths, ſays, 1 Dis 99 
der, and precipitate him into further Ds - 1 
Modeſty and Fear of Shame is one of thoſe . = 
ſtraints which the Wiſdom of Heaven has Put on Mar. 
may ve . 
of that Bridle recover himſelf again. "Bu N | 
publick Detection he is fallen under the Infamy he fe K 
he will then apt to be diſcard all Caution, and tg cn 
he owes himſelf the utmoſt Pleaſures of Vice at th 
Price of his Reputation. Nay, perhaps, he advanc 
further, and ſets up for a Reverſe Sort of Fame by 
being eminently wicked: Thus he who was before 1-3 
clandeſtine Diſciple, becomes a Doctor of Im 1 
Doubtleſs it was this Sort of Reaſoning that induced the 
wiſe Engliſh Legiſlators to repeal the Law which put the 
Brand of Infamy in the Face of Felons, — In effect were 
Crimes enormous, the Delinquent deſerve little Pay, yet 


Cajaubon makes a Diſtinction between the ſatyrical 
Poetry of the Greeks, and the Satyr of the Romans 
which he maintains was peculiar to themſelves; in 
which, alſo, he ſeems to be juſtified by Quintilian, Sahra 
quidem tota noſtra ef, in qua primus infignem laudem alp- 
tus Lucilius, Which ſaid Eucilius is allo expreſly ſid by 


— eff Lucilius auſus _ | 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina moren. 


For a like Reaſon Horace calls Satyr, Grecis intactun 
carmen, a Sort of Poetry unknown to the Greeks. Span- 
heim, in his Preface to the Cæſars of the Emperor Ju- 
lian, has ſhewn five or ſix Differences between thoſe two 
Poems. The Greeks chiefly repreſented Vice, Gc. in 
their Drama; though they had alſo a Sort of narrative 
Poems, called Sid, like the Roman, and our Sahr.. 
Theſe Silli were cutting or ſarcaſtick Poems, as may be 
eaſily ſeen by the Fragments of Timon's Silli; with thus 
Difference, that the Greek Silli were Paradoxes from one 
End to the other, which cannot be faid of the Roman 
Satyr. Or if we find ſometimes a Paradox, it is what the 
Poet did not deſign, and conſequently the Paradox does 


Scaliger, notwithſtanding all this, followed by ſome 
of the lateſt and beſt Criticks, ſcruples not to derive 
the ſahyrical Poetry of the Latins, from that of the 
Greeks. According to thoſe Authors, Sahr in ite Ot 
gin was a Sort of Interlude in Tragedy, wherein Goat- 
footed Satyrs, were introduced to alleviate the Diſtreb, 
and with their Jeers and Humours diverſify tlie Solemnity 
of the tragick Scene: Much like the Manes in Comedies, 
and the Fefannines in the Alellan Sports. be 
At firſt it was only in the Tragedies exhibited in t N 
Feaſts of Bacchus, that Sahrs, the ſuppoſed Longer 
and Prieſts of that God, were introduced : But oo 
wards they made a Part in the Solemnities of the dal 
Deities. So that Satyr, in its firſt Inſtitution, as / 
Dramatick. | | | b 
Dac ier, after Caſaubon, traces the Inſtitution W 5 
Roman Satyr very minutely; and diſtinguiſhes 


Species or States of it: The firſt Dramatick, - _ 


3 
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rative, the third, that called the Varronian, or Me- Note, That we call Jatyrical, any Thing 


yippean Salyr. 


. ments for almoſt 400 Years ; till Chance and Merri- 
ge” in one of their Feſtivals, gave Riſe to the ſatur- 
gr and faſcennine Verſes, which for ſome Years ſup- 


ere rude, and without any Meaſure, being extemporary, 
" the Productions of a ſavage People, who had no 
5 Inſtructors than the Fumes of Wine. Accordingly 
ho were ſtuffed with groſs Railleries, and accompanied 
with Geſticulations and Dances. An Idea of them may 
be formed by conceiving a Knot of Country-Fellows, 


ſpun Jokes, like the Rabble in the Streets of London, and 


| expoling each other's Failings. Thus Horace, _ Epi#. 1. 


Faſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 


cent Farces, where Spectators and Actors were indiffe- 
rently rallied. — And thus they continued till the Time 
of Livius Andronicus, who firlt attempted to write Plays 


pearing more noble and perfect, drew Crouds of Specta- 
tors, which occaſioned the Satyrs to be neglected for 
ome Time; but they were afterwards re- aſſumed, and 
racked to the End of Comedies, much like the modern 
Farces, They were annexed more peculiarly to the 
Aellan Pieces, and on this Occaſion changed their Name 
Satyrs for that of Exodia, which they ever after retain'd. 
After Livius Andronicus, Ennius having obſerved the 
Eagerneſs of the Romans for Satyrs, imagined that Poems 
not accommodated to the Theatre, but retaining the Gall, 


Raillery, and Pleaſantry of theatrical Satyr, would not 


ing ſeveral Sorts of Verſes together, as Hexameters with 
lanbick Trimeters, and trocharick Tetrameters. In theſe 


| Pieces were found the ſame Variety, Raillery, Alluſions, 
Fables, and even Dialogues; in a Word, every Thing 
that conſtituted the Character and Beauty of the firſt Sa- 
| hrs, except the Dancing and Muſick, Pacuvius ſuc- 
ceded, who alſo writ Satyrs in Imitation of his Uncle, or 


xcording to others, his Grandfather Ennius. When Pa- 
avius was in his Prime, Lucilius was born; who alſo 
compoſed Satyrs, ſomewhat of a new Turn, endeavour- 


in their own Satyrs. This ſeems to be what Horace 
meant when he ſaid, Sat. 1. Lib. 2. ett rib 


quid, cum eſt Lucilius auſus _ 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 


He could not mean that the Romans had no Satyrs before 
Lucilius, ſince that Poet was preceded by Ennius and 


he had embelliſhed this Poem, inſomuch that he might 
only added to it a little more Politeneſs and Salt, without 


mx together ſeveral Sorts of Verſe in the ſame Piece, 
yet he compoſed different Poems, ſome of which were 
entirely Hexameter, others Iambick, and others Tro- 
ack, as appears from his Fragments. f 
The third Kind of Satyr was the Varronian or Menip- 


pean, fo called from its Author Varro, the moſt learned 


of the Romans, and becauſe in this he imitated the Man- 
ner of Menippus the Gadarenian, a Cynick Philoſopher. 
bis Sag was not only a Miſcellany of different 
orts of Verſe, but was alſo interlarded with Proſe, and 
leck and Latin. Seneca's Poem on the Death of Clau- 
us, Petronius's Satyricon, Lucian's Dialogues, the 
Golden Aſs of Apuleius, and the Cæſars of the Empe- 


ror Julian, are ſo many Satyrs in the Varronian Taſte.— 


o the ſame Head may alſo be referred the Catholicon 
e Hain, the Moriæ Encomium of Eraſmus, the Don 


bote of Cervantes, the Advertiſſemens from Parnaſſus 


g vcalini, the Lutrin of Boileau, the Tale of a Tub, 
Y Dr, Sd — „ &c, | | 
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The antient Romans had been without ſcenical Enter- 


red the Place of theatrical Performances. Theſe Verſes 


dancing in a hobling Manner, toſſing about their home- 


The antient Roman Satyrs, then, were a Sort of inno- 5 


in Imitation of the Greeks. This new Entertainment ap- 


fail of Succeſs. Accordingly, he wrote Diſcourſes under 
the Title of Satyrs, in which he took the Liberty of mix- 


ing to 1mitate the Character of the antient Greek Co- 
medy, of which the Romans had but an imperfect Image 


Pacuvius, whom he imitated. Horace's Deſign was only 
to hint, that Lucilius's Manner and Turn was new, that 


be looked upon as its firſt Author. But in fact, Lucilius 


other Alteration, And though like Ennius he did not 


. | that relates to, 7 
or partakes of the Nature of Satyr. We have ſatyr. 


cal Poets; ſatyrical Preachers, as South ; fatyrical Hi- 
ſtorians, as Mezeray and Burnet ; ſatyrical Philoſo- 
phers, as Apuleius and Montaigu; | ſatyrical News- 
Writers. In the Heathen Theology we find a ſety+ 
rica! God, vis. Momus. Homer, in his Therſites; 
- " gives the Character of a ſatyrical Courtier, ſuch as Ro- 
_ cheſter was. The Dutch have been charged with a> 
' tyrical Prints and Medals, and particularly againſt the 


late King of France, Louis XIV. which have ſome- 


times coſt them dear. The ſatyrical Shews of the 
Greeks were thorough Maſquerades: The Actors 
herein were diſguiſed variouſly, ſome in the. Habits of 
Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, Mænades, and other of Bac- 


| chus's Men; while others perſonated Giants, Cyclops, 
Monſters, and even Beaſts ; the whole making a Meds | 
ley more romantick and extravagant than-any Thing * 


on the modern Stage, unleſs, perhaps, ſome of our 
late groteſque Pantomime Entertainments, in which 
the famous Mr. Rich has excelled all the Antiquity. 


The Opx, from the Greek udn, Cantus, Song, or 
Singing, in the antient Poetry, is a Song, or a Compo- 


ſition proper to be ſung, and compoſed for that Pur- 
poſe; the Singing uſually accompanied with ſome muſi- 


cal Inſtruments, chiefly the Lyre. | | 
Ode, in the modern Poetry, is a lyrick Poem, conſiſt- 
ing of long and ſhort Verſes, diſtinguiſhed into Stanza's 


* 


throughout. 


or Strophes, wherein the ſame Meaſure is preſerved 


Note, That lyrick Poems were originally employed in 


celebrating the Praiſes of Gods and Heroes; tho' it 


was afterwards introduced into Feaſts and publick Di- 


verſions: It is a Miſtake to imagine Anacreon, as the 


Greets do, the Author of lyrick Poetry; ſince it ap- 


peears from Scripture to have been in Uſe about a 
thouſand Years before that Poet. The Characteriſtick 


of lyrick Poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it from all others, 


is Swweetneſs, As Gravity rules in heroick Verſe, 


Simplicity in Paſtorals; Tenderneſs and Softneſs in Ele- 
gy; Sharpneſs and Poynancy in Satyr ; Mirth in Come- 

dy; the Patbetick in Tragedy; the Point in Epigram; 

ſo in the Lyrick, the Poet applies himſelf wholly to 

ſooth the Mind of Men, by the Sweetneſs and Va- 
. nety of the Verſe, and the Delicacy of the Words, 


and Thoughts; the Agreeableneſs of the Numbers; 


and the Deſcription of Things moſt pleaſing in their 


.. own Nature. 


Note alſo, That the Word S!rophe, is Greek -poÞn, form- 
ed from Spi, I turn; becauſe at the Fog of the 
Strophe, the ſame Meaſures returns again; or rather 

as the Term related principally to the Muſick or Dan- 

_ cing, becauſe at firſt coming in, the Chorus, or the 


Dancers turned to the left, and that Meaſure ended, 


they turned back again to the right. What the Cou- 


© 


 Strophe is in Odes. i, 
The Oges of the Antients, Voſſius obſerves, had a re- 


gular Return of the ſame Kind of Verſe, and the fame 


Quantity of Syllables in the ſame Place of every ſimilar 


Verſe : But ' there is nothing, ſays he, but Confuſion of 
Quantities in the modern Odes; ſo that to follow the 


natural Quantity of our Syllables, every Stanza will be 


a different Song. eee e SI NEHOLS 
He ſhould have obſerved, however, that all the an- 


tient Odes were not of ſuch Kind. But he proceeds: The 
Modern have no Regard to the natural Quantity: of the Syl- 


lables, and have introduced an unnatural and barbarous 
Variety of long and ſhort Notes, which they apply with- 
out any Regard to the natural Quantity of the Syllables ; 
ſo that it is noWonder our vocal Muſick has no Effet. 
Among the Antients, Ode ſignified no more than a 


Song; with us they are different Things. The antient 
Odes were generally in honour of their Gods, as many 


of thoſe of Pindar and Horace. Sometimes on other Sub- 
jects, as thoſe of Anacreon, Sappho. The Engliſh Odes 
are generally compoſed in Praiſe of Princes and Heroes ; 

as thoſe of Dryden, Prior, &c. Je N 
The diſtinguiſhing Character of Odes is Sweetneſs : 
The Poet is to ſooth the Mind of his Readers by the 
N ; Variety 


5 plet is in Songs, and the Stanza in Epick Poetry, 
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Satyriſts, and it may be ſaid, that the Engliſh Gentleman 
above-mention'd, was a Phenix among them. The Pen 
of our famous French Satyriſt, Boileau, for Inſtance, 
diſtilled a Venom, which flowed from a Source infected, 
with Spite, Malice, and Jealouſy, as it appears at his 
chuſing ſo often the ſame Perſons for Subjects of his 
Satyrs, and naming them in the molt ſcandalous Manner. 
He even cenſured ſometimes as good Poets as himſelf, 
viz. Santueil, Canon of St. Vidor, who has wrote Latin 
Verſes, which equal in Beauty thoſe of Virgil himſelf; 
and Perſons of an irreproachable Conduct. Mr. Pope 
is accuſed by ſome of the fame Fault. | 

Satyr, may be divided with regard to the Meaſure, 
and kind of Verſe, as well as the Manner of the Poem, 
and the Character, into narrative, dramatick, mixt, &c. 

Narrative, is a ſimple Narration, or Recital of Abuſes 
in the Poet's own Perſon.— Such is the firſt of Juvenal. 
Dramatick, is that wherein ſeveral Perſons diſcourſe 
together, whether they be nameleſs, as ih the firſt of 
Perſius; or have Names, as of Caſſius and Damaſypus. 

Mixt is compounded of both the former ; as that fine 
one of Horace, Ibam forte via fſacra. _ 

Grave, and animated, which inveigh with Warmth 
and Earneſtneſs, againſt Corruption and Vice in every 
Shape. — As thoſe of Juvenal and Perſius. 

Sportive, and lighter, which ſeems to play with Men's 
Folly ; but in playing, omit no Opportunity of making 
them feel the Laſh. —Such are thoſe of Horace. | 
The grave Sort brandiſhes a naked Sword; the ſpor- 
tive preſents a Thyrſis, like that of the antient Satyrs, 


| ſurrounded with Vine-Leaves, with which it ſtabs una- 


wares, The Heat of the former ſometimes degenerates 
into Fury and Indignation ; and the Calmneſs of the lat- 
ter ſometimes {inks to mere Raillery. But between the 
two Extremes are a great Number of intermediate Spe- 
cies and Degrees. The former, eſpecially when dicta- 
ted by Paſſion, is much eaſicſt: Nothing is more difficult 
than to make People of Taſte laugh, even at the Ex- 
pence of others. The attaining of this muſt be the 
Fruit of Genius and Talents, rather than Rules: Perhaps 
it may be unneceſſary to explain either ; ſince Vanity, 
Self-Love, and even Malice, are Maſters more than ſuf- 
ficient for a Poet, who wants not Wit and Judgment. 
Thus Juvenal, Si natura negat, facit indignatio verſum : 
And Boileau, La Colere ſuffit, & vaut un Apollon. 

In peruling the Writings of the two Leaders of the 
two Sorts of Satyrs laſt mentioned, it may not be un- 


neceſſary to conſider, that they lived in very different 


Times: Horace was intimate with a Prince of the greateſt 
Goodneſs and Humanity ; and his Court was formed af- 
ter his Example: Therefore the Faults that Poet falls up- 
on were little Inconſiſtencies in Behaviour; falſe Pre- 
tences to Politeneſs, or impertinent Aﬀectations of what 
Men were not fit for. Vices of a coarſer Sort could not 
come under his Conſideration, or enter the Palace of Au- 

guſtus. — Juvenal, on the other Hand, lived under Do- 
mitian, in whoſe Reign every Thing great and noble was 
baniſhed the Habitations of the Men in Power. There- 
fore he attacks Vice as it paſſes by in Triumph, not as it 


breaks into Converſation. The Fall of Empires, Con- 
tempt of Glory, and a general Degeneracy of Manners, 


are before his Eyes in all his Writings. — In the Days 
of Auguſtus to have talked like Juvenal had been Mad- 


neſs, or in thoſe of Domilian, like Horace. Morality 


and Virtue are every where recommended in Horace, as 
become a Man in a polite Court, from the Beauty, Pro- 
priety, and Convenience of purſuing them; Vice and 
Corruption, are attacked by Juvenal, in a Style which 
denotes he fears he ſhall not be heard, unleſs he calls 
to them in their own Language, with a bare-faced Men- 
tioning of the Villanies and Obſcenities of his Contem- 
raries. | | . 
The Malians divide Satyr into ſerious, as that in com- 
mon Uſe, and Jocoſe giocoſa; which they allo call Ber- 
neſca, ard we Burleſque. | | 
Their chief Sahriſts in the ſerious Way are, Dante 
(whom they particularly call Principe Sirico) Arioſto, 
Aretine, Errole, Bentivoglio, Lecigi Alacnanni, Jacobo 
Soldani, Lorenzo Azzolino, Salvator Roſa, Lud. Adimari, 
and Benedetto Menzini. — Thoſe who have excelled in 
the Jocoſe Kind are, Franceſco Berni (the Inventor of it) 


. | 


Mauro, Firenzuola, Caſa, 
porali, &c.. 
Satyr is divided into general, which ; 
mon Abuſes, wherein Nantes 1 Os 
And perſonal, which points out and ex 0 called. 
Characters. — Which laſt, as it allects Nies, Prell 
tion, on which their Intereſt greatly depends S Neputa. 
diſtinguiſhable from Defamation and Scandal. " Ae 
To this laſt Claſs belong molt of thoſe which b. 
Title of Anti; as the Anti-Baillet of Mey bear the 
which Mr. Baillet was fo ſtung, that he — _ 
Treatiſe on Perſonal Satyrs, which bears the Tiles 4 
to ſhew the Immorality and Unlawfulnek of — 
their Contraricty to the Precept of the Goſpel em, and 
It is further objected to this Kind of Sahy 
publick Detection, far from producing the ER. Pry n 
deſigned for, Reformation, is apt to drive Men rhe 
ſpair, and harden them in their Courſe. The & ove 
Author of the Treatiſe Of the Government of the — 
ſpeaking of uncharitable Truths, ſays, Be © 
this Kind ſerves not to reclaim, but enrage the Ons 
der, and precipitate him into further Degree f 4 
Modeſty and Fear of Shame is one of choſe nau * 
ſtraints which the Wiſdom of Heaven has put 4 0 
kind: And he who once ſtumbles, may vet by a Cher. 
of that Bridle recover himſelf again. But when * 
publick Detection he is fallen under the Infamy hef 1 
he will then apt to be diſcard all Caution, and to ris 
he owes himielf the utmoſt Pleaſures of Vice at h 
Price of his Reputation. Nay, perhaps, he adyz wy 
further, and ſets up for a Reverſe Sort cf Fane. by 
being eminently wicked: Thus he who was before: 
clandeſtine Diſciple, becomes a Doctor of Im 15. 
Doubtleſs it was this Sort of Reaſoning that induced the 
wile Engliſh Legiſlators to repeal the Law which put the 
Brand of Infamy in the Face of Felons. — In effec, were 
Crimes enormous, the Delinquent deſerve little Pry yet 
the Reporter may deſerve leſs. . 7 
Caſaubon makes a Diſtinction between the ſahria! 
Poetry of the Greeks, and the Satyr of the Romans 
which he maintains was peculiar to themſelves; in 
which, alſo, he ſeems to be juſtified by Qvintilian, Satyra 
quidem tota noſtra est, in qua primus inſignem laudem adep- 
tus Lucilius. Which ſaid Lucilius is allo expreſly aid by 
Horace to have been the firſt ſatyrical Poet, 


Cappotia, Varachi Laca, Cys 
| > Cor. 


ef Lucilius auſus | | 
Primus in hunc operis componere tarmina marem. 
For a like Reaſon Horace calls Satyr, Grecis intatum 
carmen, a Sort of Poetry unknown to the Greeks. Span. 
heim, in his Preface to the Cæſars of the Emperor Ju- | 
lian, has ſhewn five or ſix Differences between thoſe two 
Poems. The Greeks chiefly repreſented Vice, &c. in 
their Drama; though they had alſo a Sort of narrative 
Poems, called Sill, like the Roman, and our datyrs. 
Theſe Silli were cutting or ſarcaſtick Poems, as may be 
eaſily ſeen by the Fragments of Timon's Silli; with this 
Difference, that the Greek Silli were Paradoxes from one 
End to the other, which cannot be ſaid of the Roman 
Satyr. Or if we find ſometimes a Paradox, it is what the 
Poet did not deſign, and conſequently the Paradox does 
not make the Effence of the Satyr, as it does that of 
the SH; | | 
Scaliger, notwithſtanding all this, followed by ſome 
of the lateſt and beſt Criticks, ſcruples not to derive 
the ſalyrical Poetry of the Latins, from that of the 
Greeks. According to thoſe Authors, Sahtr in its Ork 
gin was a Sort of Interlude in Tragedy, wherein Goat- 
footed Satyrs, were introduced to alleviate thc Diſtrels, 
and with their Jeers and Humours diverſify the Solemnity 
of the tragick Scene: Much like the Manes in Comedies, 
and the Eeſannines in the Atellan Sports. zn te 
At firſt it was only in the Tragedies exhibited in t : 
Feaſts of Bacchus, that Satyrs, the ſuppoſed gere 
and Prieſts of that God, were introduced: But * 
wards they made a Part in the Solemnities of the ot 


* 22 5 e l 
Deities. So that Sahv, in its firſt Inſtitution, Was who / 
Dramatick, | e Pre x 

Dacier, after Caſaubon, traces the Inſtitution 


5 e 
Roman Satyr very minutely; and diſtinguiſes au 


Narral ive, 


Species or States of it: The firſt Dramatick, 
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alive, the third, that called the Varronian, or Me- 
bean Satyr. 


wn 7 : | : : - 
Mbe antient Romans had been without ſcenical Enter- 


inments for almoſt 400 Years ; till Chance and Merri- 
” t in one of their Feſtivals, gave Riſe to the ſatur- 
— and faſcennine Verſes, which for ſome Years ſup- 
- 1 the Place of theatrical Performances. Theſe Verſes 

- rude, and without any Meaſure, being extemporary, 
1 the Productions of a ſavage People, who had no 
4 Inſtructors than the Fumes of Wine. Accordingly 
ye were ſtuffed with groſs Railleries, and accompanied 
with Geſticulations and Dances, An Idea of them may 
te formed by conceiving a Knot of Country-Fellows, 


ſpun Jokes, like the Rabble in the Streets of London, and 

Gong each other's Failings. Thus Horace, Epif. 1. 

Lib. 2. e | | 
Faſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 


The antient Roman Satyrs, then, were a Sort of inno- 
rently rallied. — And thus they continued till the Time 


in Imitation of the Greeks, This new Entertainment ap- 
pearing more noble and perfect, drew Crouds of Specta- 


racked to the End of Comedies, much like the modern 
Farces, They were annexed more peculiarly to the 
ftellan Pieces, and on this Occaſion changed their Name 
Satyrs for that of Exodia, which they ever after retain'd. 
After Livius Andronicus, Ennius having obſerved the 


not accommodated to the Theatre, but retaining the Gall, 
Raillery, and Pleaſantry of theatrical Satyr, would not 


| fail of Succeſs. Accordingly, he wrote Diſcourſes under 


the Title of Satyrs, in which he took the Liberty of mix- 
ing ſeveral Sorts of Verſes together, as Hexameters with 
lanbick Trimeters, and trocharick Tetrameters. In theſe 
Pieces were found the ſame Variety, Raillery, Alluſions, 


yrs, except the Dancing and Muſick, Pacuvius ſuc- 


xcording to others, his Grandfather Ennius. When Pa- 


medy, of which the Romans had but an imperfect Image 
in their own Satyrs. This ſeems to be what Horace 
meant when he ſaid, Sat. 1. Lib. 2. 


— guid, cum ef Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 


He could not mean that the Romans had no Satyrs before 
Lucilius, ſince that Poet was preceded by Eunius and 
Pacuvius, whom he imitated. Horace's Deſign was only 
to hint, that Lucilius's Manner and Turn was new, that 
he had embelliſhed this Poem, inſomuch that he might 


be looked upon as its firſt Author. But in fact, Lucilius 
only added to it a little more Politeneſs and Salt, without 


other Alteration. And though like Eunius he did not 


yet he compoſed different Poems, ſome of which were 
entirely Hexameter, others Iambick, and others Tro- 


caaick, as appears from his Fragments, 


The third Kind of Sahr was the Varronian or Menip- 
pean, ſo called from its Author Varro, the moſt learned 


ot the Romans, and becauſe in this he imitated the Man- 
ner of Menippus the Gadarenian, a Cynick Philoſopher. 

This Sar was not only a Miſcellany of different 
Sorts of Verſe, but was alſo interlarded with Proſe, and 
Creek and Latin. Seneca's Poem on the Death of Clau- 
, Petronius's Satyricon, Lucian's Dialogues, the 
Golden Als of Apuleius, and the Czſars of the Empe- 
ror Julian, are ſo many Satyrs in the Varronian Taſte, — 
0 the lame Head may allo be referred the Catholicon 
4 Spain, the Moriæ Encomium of Eraſinus, the Don 
va of Cervantes, the Advertiſſemens from Parnaſſus 
1 vccalini, the Lutrin of Boileau, the Tale of a Tub, 
J Dr. & —, &c, 
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dancing in a hobling Manner, toſſing about their home- 


cent Farces, where Spectators and Actors were indiffe- 
of Livius Andronicus, who firſt attempted to write Plays 


tors, which occaſioned the Satyrs to be neglected for 
ome Time; but they were afterwards re- aſſumed, and 


Eagerneſs of the Romans for Satyrs, imagined that Poems 


Fables, and even Dialogues; in a Word, every Thing 
that conſtiruted the Character and Beauty of the firſt Sa- 


ceded, who alſo writ Satyrs in Imitation of his Uncle, or 
cvius was in his Prime, Lucilius was born; who alſo 


compoſed Satyrs, ſomewhat of a new Turn, endeavour- 
ing to imitate the Character of the antient Greek Co- 


mix together ſeveral Sorts of Verſe in the ſame Piece, 


Note, That we call /atyrical, any Thing that relates to, 
or partakes of the Nature of Satyr.— We have 'ſatyri- 
cal Poets; ſatyrical Preachers, as South ; ſatyrical His 

ſtorians, as Mezeray and Burnet ; ſatyrical Philoſo+ 
phers, as Apuleins and Montaigu; ſatyrical News- 
Writers. In the Heathen Theology we find a ſaty- 
rica! God, viz. Momus. Homer, in his Therſites, 

- gives the Character of a ſatyrical Courtier, ſuch as Ro- 
cheſter was. The Dutch have been charged with /a+ 
Hyrical Prints and Medals, and particularly againſt the 

late King of France, Louis XIV. which have ſome- 
times coſt them dear. The ſatyrical Shews of the 
Greeks were thorough Maſquerades: The Actors 
herein were diſguiſed variouſly, ſome in the Habits of 
Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, Maænades, and other of Bac- 
chus's Men; while others perſonated Giants, Cyclops, 


Monſters, and even Beaſts ; the whole making a Med- - 


ley more romantick and extravagant than-any Thing 
on the modern Stage, unleſs, perhaps, ſome of our 
late groteſque Pantomime Entertainments, in which 
the famous Mr. Rich has excelled all the Antiquity. + 


The Oper, from the Greek udn, Cantus, Song, or 
Singing, in the antient Poetry, is a Song, or a Compo- 
ſition proper to be ſung, and compoſed for that Pur- 
poſe ; the Singing uſually accompanied with ſome muſi- 
cal Inftruments, chiefly the Lyre. nas Sage 

Ode, in the modern Poetry, is a lyrick Poem, conſiſt- 
ing of long and ſhort Verſes, diſtinguiſhed into Stanza's 


or Strophes, wherein the ſame Meaſure is preſerved 


throughout. 


Note, That lyrick Poems were originally employed in 
celebrating the Praiſes of Gods and Heroes; tho' it 
was afterwards introduced into Feaſts and publick Di- 

verſions: It is a Miſtake to imagine Anacreon, as the 

Greels do, the Author of lyrick Poetry; fince it ap- 

pears from Scripture to have been in Uſe about a 
thouſand Years before that Poet. The Characteriſtick 

of lyrick Poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it from all others, 
is Srweetneſs. As Gravity rules in heroick Verſe, 
Simplicity in Paſtorals; Tenderneſs and Softneſs in Ele- 
oy ; Sharpneſs and Poynancy in Satyr; Mirth in Come- 


dy; the Pathetick in Tragedy; the Point in Epigram; 


ſo in the Lyrick, the Poet applies himſelf wholly to 
ſooth the Mind of Men, by the Sweetneſs and Va- 
riety of the Verſe, and the Delicacy of the Words, 
and Thoughts; the Agreeableneſs of the Numbers; 
and the Deſcription of Things moſt pleaſing in their 
own Nature. 10 5 8 | | 


| Note alſo, That the Word S/rophe, is Greek een, form- 


ed from Spec, I turn; becauſe at the End of the 
Strophe, the ſame Meaſures returns again; or rather 
as the Term related principally to the Muſick or Dan- 
cing, becauſe at firſt coming in, the Chorus, or the 
Dancers turned to the left, and that Meaſure ended, 
they turned back again to the right. What the Cou- 
plet is in Songs, and the Stanza in Epick Poetry, 
Stropbe is in Odes, © . £ 


The Odes of the Antients, Yoſſius obſerves, had a re- 
gular Return of the ſame Kind of Verſe, and the ſame 


Quantity of Syllables in the ſame Place of every ſimilar 


Verſe: But there is nothing, ſays he, but Confuſion of 


Quantities in the modern Odes; ſo that to follow the 
natural Quantity of our Syllables, every Stanza will be 


a different Song. 20 STEEL 
He ſhould have obſerved, however, that all the an- 
tient Odes were not of ſuch Kind. But he proceeds: The 
Modern have no Regard to the natural Quantity of the Syl- 
lables, and have introduced an unnatural and barbarous 
Variety of long and ſhort Notes, which they apply with- 
out any Regard to the natural Quantity of the Syllables ; 
ſo that it is no Monder our vocal Muſick has no Effect. 
Among the Antients, Ode ſignified no more than a 


Song; with us they are different Things. The antient 


Odes were generally in honour of their Gods, as many 


of thoſe of Pindar and Horace, Sometimes on other Sub- 
jects, as thoſe of Anacreon, Sappho. The Engliſh Odes 
are generally compoſed in Praiſe of Princes and Heroes ; 
as thoſe of Dryden, Prior, &c. | 
The diſtinguiſhing Character of Odes is Sweetneſs : 
The Poet is to ſooth the Mind of his Readers by the 
3 "FR" 8 d Variety 
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Variety of the Verſe, and the Delicacy of Words, the 
Beauty of Numbers, and the Deſcription of Things moſt 
delightful in themſelves. Variety of Numbers is eſſential 
to the Ode. | 85 

At firſt, indeed, the Verſe of the Ode was but of one 
Kind; but for the Sake of Pleaſure, and the Muſick to 
which they were ſung, they by Degrees ſo varied the 
Numbers and Feet, that their Kinds are now almoſt in- 
numerable. One of the moſt conſiderable is the Pinda- 
rick, diſtinguiſhed by the Boldneſs and Rapidity of its 
Flights, the Suddenneſs and Surprizingneſs of the Tran- 
ſitions, and the ſeeming Irregularity, Wildneſs, and En- 
thuſiaſm of the whole. 

Pinder, whence the Manner takes its Name, was of 
Thebes; he flouriſhed about 478 Years before Chriſt; 
and was Contemporary with Æſcbylus; what we have 
remaining of his, is a Book of Odes, all in Praiſe of the 


Victors at the Olympian, Pythian, Nemæan, and Iſtb- 


mian Games ; whence the firſt is entitled the Olympians, 
the ſecond the Pythians, the third the Nemeans, and the 
fourth the thmians. {1s 
Pindar is full of Force and Fire; his Thoughts ſenten- 
tious, his Style impetuous ; his Sallies daring, and fre- 
- quently running, as it were, at Random: He affects a 
beautiful Diſorder, which yet is ſaid to be the Effect of 
the greateſt Art. ES | n 
Ihe ſuppoſed Irregularity of his Numbers has made 
ſeveral of his Imitators imagine themſelves Pindarick 
Poets, by the mere Wildneſs and Irregularity of their 
Verſes, None of the Engliſh Writers ſeem to have ſuc- 
ceeded better in the Pindarick Character, than Conley. - 
In a Pingarick Ode, the Plan of the whole is to be 
drawn firſt, and the Places marked out where the elegant 
Sallies and Wanderings may be beſt, and how the Re- 
turns may be juſtly made to the Subject, 
The antient Ode, had originally but one Stanza, or 
Strophe; but was at laſt divided into three Parts, 
Strophe, Antiſtropbe, and Epode. The Prieſts going 
round the Altar, ſinging the Praiſes of the Gods, cal- 
led their firſt Entrance Strophe, i. e. turning to the left: 
The ſecond, turning to the right, they called Autiſtropbe, 
q. d. returning. Laſtly, ſtanding ftill before the Altar, 
they ſung the Remainder, which they called Epode. 


The Eyope, was not confined to any preciſe Number, 


or Kind of Verſes; as the Strophe and Antiſtrophe were. 


But when the Ode contained ſeveral Epodes, Strophes, & c. 


they were all alike, 


As the Word Epade then properly ſignifies the End of 


the Song, and as in Odes, what they called the Epode 
finiſhed the Singing: It became cuſtomary, as M. Da- 
cier ſhews, for a little Verſe, which being put after 
another, cloſed the Period, and finiſhed the Senſe which 
had been ſuſpended in the firſt Verſe, to be called Epode, 
trod. 5 

And hence it is, that the VIth Book of Horace's Odes, 
is entitled Liber Epodon, Book of Epodes, by Reaſon the 
Verſes thereof are alternately long and ſhort; and that 
the ſhort ones generally, tho' not always, cloſes the 
Senſe of the long one. | 
But the Signification of the Word is extended till 


further; Epode being become a general Name for all 


Kinds of ſhort Verſes, that follow one, or more long 
ones, of what Kind ſoever they be: And in this Senſe a 
Pentameter is an Epode, after an Hexameter, which in 
Reſpect thereof is a Pro- Ode. | 

There is another Sort of Ode, called Alcaick, which 


conſiſts of four Strophes, each of which contains four 


Verſes; the two firſt are Acaick Verſes of the firſt Kind, 
the third an Iambick Dimeter Hypercate-lutick, i. e. of 
four Feet and a long Syllable : As, 


Sors exitura, & nos in Alernum. 


The fourth is an Alcaick of the ſecond Kind, — The 
entire Alcaick Strophe is as follows: 


Omnes eodem cogimur, omnium. 
Verſatur urna, ſerius, ocius 
Sors exitura, & nos in Aternum 
Exilium impoſitura Cymbg. 


Ihe PAs rox AL, is a Compoſition, the Subject where- 
of is ſomething in the Paſtoral, at leaſt rural Life, and 
the Perſon Shepherds, at leaſt Ruſticks. | 


POETRY 


Country- Pieces after the Manner of 


calm and eaſy in the rural Life. Shepherds being agtee- 

able Perſonages, the Poets abuſe them; and provided 
put Matters of high Concerns in their Eclogues ; and to 
his firſt Eclogue, by the 0 Margot. Such Folks 


real Shepherds; only their Form ſhould be as ſimple 


with the Names of all who had been admitted thereof, at 


| Choice. So that according to the Etymolog/ of the 


Moſt Authors, except the Eugliſb, 
the Dramatick Kind; and define it a Dramas 
wherein the Perſons are clad like Nymphg a rm Piece, 
* ey own Amours. 5 8 Shepherds, 

e Scene is always in the Fiel | 
whence Taſſo calls Paſtoral, Favola * 2 * Woods, 
bs phy 1 gr Fido of Guarini, ha | Amine 
Taſſo, the Sylvia 0 iret, the a o 
of Milton, wy | Ss Fort, the Comys 

Taſſo aſſumes to himſelf the Honour ; 
Paſtoral ; but the firſt Idea of this Kin = 
to be Baccari's Due, who made the firſt Ante 
Kind 1552, But Taſſo's Aminta, which did 
till the Year 1573, effacing what had been d 
cari, the firſt Author was forgot, 
* 

t is certain, this Kind of Paſtoral Fable. 
according to the Rules of e 8 ee 
among the Antients. The Greeks and ating have! = 
introduced Shepherds in their Eclogues; but th 0 
logues had nothing theatrical in them, nor bo bs 
Shepherds ever brought upon the Stage. 175 

This Kind of Dramatick Paſtoral, is fill yy 
known among Engliſh Authors, nor have the pa 
Thing conſiderable under the Title of Paboral by, 


the Eclogues, ar 


eſteem P eftor a] 


8 Invented 
rama leems 
mpt of this 
not appear 
one by Bac. 
and 7400 left th 


Idyllians of the Antients. 3 | 
Every Paſtoral, even in this laſt View, ſhould hay 
a little Plot or Fable, which may deſerve the Title of 
a Paſtoral Scene. It muſt be ſimple, and but one: et 
not fo as to refuſe all Digreſſions, provided they be but 
ſhort. This Rule of the Plot is every where obſerved 
by Virgil. aaa 
The EcLocvue, is a Kind of Paſtoral Compoſition 
wherein Shepherds are introduced converſing together, ; 
The Eclogue is properly an Image of the Paſtoral Life: 
Nor do we ſee what End it was that determined Sane. 
zarius to put Fiſhermen inſtead of Shepherds, who had 
been Time out of Mind in Poſſeſſion of the Eclogue, 
| The Beauty of the Eclogue, M. Fontenelle obſerves, 
is not attached to what is rural, but rather to what is 


they do but talk a little about Reeds and Herbage ; 
they conclude of Courſe it is an Eclogue, 
There are Eclogues in Theocritus of a lofty Character, 
and Virgil has ſome in the ſublime Style: The Eclogue, 
therefore, occaſionally raiſes its Voice. Yet M. Fonte- 
nelle eſteems it a Fault in ſome modern Poets, to have 


have made their Shepherds ſing the Praiſes of Kings 
and Heroes. Ronſard, in particular, has made himſelf 
ridiculous by making the Eloge of Budæus and Vatable in 


ſhould have been above the Knowledge of ſimple Mar. 
got. The Sentiments in Eclogues, the ſame Author ob- 
ſerves, ſhould be finer, and more delicate than thoſe of 


and Country-like as can be. But this Simplicity excludes 
none but glaring and exceſſive Ornaments. A 
Since the Eſtabliſhment of the Academy or Aſſembly 
of Arcadians at Rome, about the Year 1690, thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, who are the Flower of the Wits of Nah, take 
the Name of Shepherds of Arcadia, and will not allow 
their Aſſembly to be treated as an Academy. The 
have each of! them a poetical Name, which is always 
that of ſome Shepherd ; and apply themſelves particularly 
to Eclogues, as Pieces more proper to their Profeſſion, 
The learned Signior Creſumbini, one of the Founders 
of the Aſſembly, who had long been Cuſtos, 2. e. Pre- 
ſident thereof, and bore the Name of Alpheſebeo Corio, 
has wrote the Laws and Eſtabliſhment of the Socket): 


the End of his Book, entitled, La Bellezza de la wget 
Poejie. N | : 
The Word Eclogue is formed from the Greek exMY | 


Word, Eclogue ſhould be no more than 4 1 = 
Piece; but Cuſtom has determined it to à furt fe. 4 
fication, viz. a little elegant Compoſition, in 4 p 
natural Style and Manner. IE gon, ale 
Idyllion and Eclogne, in their primary Inten Su 
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POETRY. 


the fame Thing: Thus the 1dyllie of Theocritus are 


Pieces wrote perfectly in the ſame Vein with the Ecloge of 
* Cuſtom has made a Difference between them, 
and appropriated the Name Eclogue to Pieces wherein 
Shepherds are introduced ſpeaking; Idyllion to thoſe 
wrote like the Eclogue, in a ſimple natural Style, but 
without any Shepherds in them. | | 

Some imagine the Name Eclogue to have been ori- 
ginally attributed to ſuch Poems as were wrote in Imi- 
tation of others, ſuch as the Eclogues of Virgil, which 
are only Imitations of Theocritus. 

Others are of Opinion, the Word vas firſt formed 
from ait, 41, Goat, and %, Diſcourſe, q. d. a 


Converſation or Diſcourſe of Goats, or Goat-Herds. 


But Ruæus, in his Notes on Virgil, thinks they would 
then have made it A,, gology, rather than 


Ecogue; or at leaſt the Word would have been wrote 


in Greek with av, and in Latin by æ, not e. 


\ Barthius advances another Opinion, viz, that the 


Name Eclogue, was given to all poetical Compoſi- 
tions that were of a moderate Length, though too 
ſort to give them the Name of Books; and hence it 
is that Statins, in the Epiſtle at the Head of the 3d 
Book of his Sylva, and in the Preface to his fourth 
Book, calls his Poems Eclogues; though he had not 
called them ſo in the Title. VV 
Auſonius, in his Preface to his Cupid cruciſied, calls 
alſo his Idylles Eclogues. Add, that Cruquius, in his 
Comment on Horace, declares to have ſeen very ancient 
Manuſcripts, wherein the Satyrs of the Poet are called 
Etlegues ; in which he is ſeconded by the learned Mr. 


Barter. 


The IDyLLIow, is a little gay Poem, containing the 


 Theocritus is the oldeſt Author who has written Idylles. 
The 1talians imitate him, and have brought the Idyllion 


into modern Uſe. 


| The Ichls of Theocritus have a World of Delicacy ; 
they appear with a clowniſh, ruſtick Kind of Simplicity, 
but are full of the moſt exquiſite Beauties ; they ſeem 


The 1dyllion, is a Kind of Poetry, which paints the 
Objects it deſcribes ; whereas the Epick Poem relates 
them, and the Dramatick acts them. The modern 
Writers of Iaylles do not keep up to the modeſt Sim- 
plicity obſerved by Theocritus; the People of our Days 


clumſy Gallantries of our Peaſants. 


Boileau preſcribes the following Rules for the Com- 
poſition of 1dyls and Eclogues. 


does not load her Head with precious Stones, and Gold, 
but gathers in the neighbouring Fields her fineſt Orna- 


humble in its Style, muſt ſhine without Pomp: Its 
Turn ſimple and natural, hate the Pomp and Pride of a 


preſumptuous Verſe. Its Sweetneſs muſt flatter, tickle, 


and awake, but never fright the Ear with great Words. 
2. Neither ought the 1dy/ to be compoſed in a mean 
and low Style, and the Author make his Shepherds ſpeak 


emes, imitating in it Theocritus and Virgil. "=D 
The Ep IRA, is a ſhort Poem, or Compoſition in 
Verſe, treating of one only Thing, and ending with 
lome Point or lively ingenious Thought. | 
Epigrams then originally ſignify Inſcriptions, and de- 
nve their Origin from thoſe Inſcriptions placed by the 
Antients on their Tombs, Statues, Temples, triumphal 
Arches, GS. 1 
Theſe at firſt were only ſimple Monograms, after- 
wards increaſing their Length, they made them in 
Verſe, to be the more eaſily retained ; Herodotus, and 
Weers have preſerved us ſeveral of them. 
Such little Poems retained the Name of Epigrams, 
even after the Deſign of their firſt Inſtitution was varied, 
and People began to uſe them, for the relating of little 
Facts and Accidents, the characterizing of Perſons, Cc. 
he Greeks confine their Epigrams to a very narrow 
pals; for though in the Anthology we here and 
dete meet with a very long one; ordinarily, they do 


Deſcription, or Narration of ſome agreeable Adventures, 


drawn from the Breaſt of Nature itſelf, and to have 
been diftated by the Graces. e 


would not bear an amorous Fiction, reſembling the 


1. As a Shepherdeſs, ſays he, in the greateſt Holiday, 


ments; thus an elegant Iayllion, amiable in its Air, and 


a clowniſh Diale& ; but follow a Road between the two 


not exceed ſix, or at moſt eight Verſes. The Latins 
were not always ſo ſcrupulous, and the Moderns much 


leſs, as to theſe Bounds. 


M. le Brun, in the Preface to his Epigrams defines an 
Epigram a little Poem, ſuſceptible of all Kinds of Sub. 
jects, and ending with a lively, juſt, and unexpected 
Thought: Which are three Qualifications eſſential to 
the Epigram, particularly the firſt and laſt of them, vis. 
Brevity, and the Point or Cloſe of the Epigram. 
| To attain Brevity, only one Thing is to be aimed ar 
in the Poem, and that to be purſued in the conciſett 
Terms poſſible. Authors are much divided as to the 
Length the Epigram is to be confined to: The ordinary 
Limits are from two to twenty Verſes; though we have 
Inſtances both among the Antients and Moderns, where 
they extend to fifty. But ſtill it is allowed that the 


ſhorter the better, and more perfect, as it partakes more 


of the Nature and Character of this Kind of Poem. 
The Point or Turn is a Quality moſt inſiſted on by 
Criticks, who require the Epigram conſtantly to cloſe 
with ſomething poignant and unexpected, to which all 
the reſt of the Compoſition is only preparatory. Others 
there are who exclude the Point, and require the Thought 
to be equally diffuſed throughout the whole Poem, 
without laying the whole Streſs on the Cloſe : The 
former is uſually Martial's Practice, and the latter that 
of Catullus. Which is the moſt beautiful and perfect 
Manner is diſputed by a third Claſs of Criticks. 5 
The Greet Epigrams have ſcarce any Thing of the 
Point or Briſkneſs of the Latin ones: Thoſe collected 
in the Anthology have moſt of them a certain Air of 
Eaſe and Simplicity, attended with ſomething juſt and 
witty ; ſuch as we find in a ſenſible Peaſant, or a Child 
that has Wit. They have nothing that bites, but ſome- 


thing that tickles. Though they want the Salt of 


Martial, yet, to a good Taſte they are not inſipid; ex- 
cept a few of them which are quite flat and ſpiritleſs. 
However, the general Faintneſs and Delicacy of the 
Pleaſantry in them, has given Occaſion for a Greek Epi- 


gram, or Epigram a la greque, to denote among the 


French, an Epigram void of Salt or Sharpneſs. 5 
It is principally the Point that characteriſes the Epi- 
gram, and diſtinguiſhes it from the Madrigal. 
In the modern Verſification, as obſerved by Father 
Mourgues, the Epigram and Madrigal are diſtinguiſhed 
by the Number of Verſes, and the Cloſe. 1. By the 
Number of Verſes, which in the modern Epigram does 
not go beyond eight, nor in the modern Madrigal comes 
ſhort of ſix: And 2. In that the Cloſe, or Period of the 


| Epigram has always ſomething more lively and ſtudied 


than that of the Madrigal. 

The Epigram is the loweſt, and leaſt conſiderable of 
all the Productions of Poetry; and is rather an Effect of 
good Luck, than of Art to ſucceed therein. The 
Fineſſe and Subtility of the Epigram, M. Boileau obſerves, 
ſhould turn on the Words rather than the Thought; 
which ſeems very little to the Credit of this Kind of Com- 
poſition, as it reduces it to the Nature of the Pun, or 
Equivoque. F. Bohours confirms the Hint, in adding, 


that the Equivoque is what uſually ſhines the moſt in 


the Epigram. 33 

One great Beauty of the Epigram, is to leave ſome- 
thing for the Reader to gueſs, or ſupply. Nothing 
pleaſes the Mind ſo much, as to find ſomething of itſelf 


in the Objects preſented to it; nor does any Thing diſguſt 
it more than to preclude it from ſhewing and exerciſing 


a Faculty it values itſelf for. 
M. B. Z. M. the Author of a new Collection of 


French Epigrams, in the Year 1 728 has a deal of good 
Obſervations on the Nature of Epigrams. He defines 


it an ingenious Thought delivered in a few Verſes, and 


conceives it as a generical Name, including under it 
divers Kinds of ſhort lively Poeſies, as the Sonnet, Ron- 
deau, Madrigal, and little Tales, which only tura on 
ſome merry Thought. Epitaphs and Inſcriptions, he 
thinks, may be alſo reduced to the Head ot Epigrams. 
The Epigram admits of great Variety of Subjects: 
Some are made to praiſe, and others to ſatyrize, which 
laſt are much the eaſieſt; ill Nature ſerving inſtead of 
Point and Wit. Bozleau's Epigrams are all Satyrs on one 
or another. Thoſe of Des Reaux are all made in honour of 
his Friends. And thoſe of Madam Scudery are ſo many 
| | Eloges, 


976 


Eloges. The Epigram being only a ſingle Thought, 
it would be ridiculous to expreſs it in a great Number of 
Verſes; it muſt have its Unity like the Drama, The 
Comedy has an Action for its Subject; and the Epigram 
a Thought. 

A Mapr1caL, in the modern [talian, Spaniſh, and 
French Poetry, is a little amorous Piece, containing à 
certain Number of free unequal Verſes, not tied either 
to the ſcrupulous Regularity of the Sonnet, or the Sub- 
tlety of an Epigram, but conſiſting of ſome tender, 
delicate, yet ſimple Thought, ſuitably expreſſed. ; 

The Madrigal, according to M. le Brun, is an Epi- 
gram without any Thing very briſk and ſprightly in 
its Fall or Cloſe : Something very tender and gallant is 
uſually the Subject of it; and a certain beautiful, noble, 
yet chaſte, Simplicity forms its Character. : 

The Madrigal, is uſually looked on as the ſhorteſt of 
all the leſſer Kinds of Poems, and may conſiſt of few 
Verſes, than either the Sonnet or Rondeau. There 1s 
no other Rule regarded in mingling the Rhimes and 
Verfes of different Kinds, but the Fancy and Conve- 
nience df the Author. 
allows of leſs Licence than any other; whether we re- 
gard the Rhimes, the Meaſures, or the Purity of the 
_ Expreſſion. | : | 1 
A Soxner, is a Kind of Compoſition contained in 
fourteen Verſes, viz. two Stanza's or Meaſures, of four 
Verſes each, and two of three; the eight four Verſes 
being all in two Rhimes. 3 j 

The Sonnet is of Italian Origin; and Petrarch is al- 
lowed to be the Father: It is held the moſt difficult and 
artful of all poetical Compoſitions, as requiring the laſt 
Accuracy and Exactneſs. It is to end with ſome pretty 
ingenious Thought: The Cloſe to be particularly beau- 
tiful, or the Sonnet is naught. —_ | 

In Malberb, and ſome other French Poets, we meet 
with Sonnets, where the two firſt Stanza's are not in the 
| fame Rhime; but they are held irregular z- and, in 
effect, great Part of the Merit of thoſe Pieces conſiſt in 
a ſcrupulous Obſervation of the Rules. CD 

Ron/ard, Malherb, Maynard, and Gombaut, have 
compoſed Abundance of Sonnets; but among two or 
three thouſands, there are ſcarce two or three worth 
much. e 3 
Piaſquier obſerves, that du Bellay was the firſt who 
introduced Sonnets in France. But du Bellay himſelf ſays, 


that Melin de St. Gelais, firſt converted the Italian Son- 


ets into French. | | 5 
A Soc, is a little Compoſition, conſiſting of ſimple, 
eaſy, natural Verſes, ſet to a Tune in order to be ſung, 
Each Stanza of a Song, 1s called a Couplet. . 
The Song bears a deal of Reſemblance to the Madri- 
gal, and more to the Ode; which is nothing but a Song, 
according to the antient Rules. 1 
Its Object is uſually Wine, or Love; whence M. le 
Brun defines a modern Song to be either a ſoft and amo- 
rous, or a briſk and bachic Thought, expreſſed in a 
few Words. 5 © a ney” 
Indeed this is to reſtrain it to too narrow Bounds ; 
for we have devout Songs, ſatyrical Songs, and panegyrical 

Songs. WA 
But let the Song be what it will, the Verſes are to be 
eaſy, natural, flowing, and to contain a certain Har- 
mony, which neither ſhocks the Reaſon nor the Ear; 

and which unite Poetry and Muſick agreeably together. 
Anciet:tly the only Way of preſerving the Memory 
of great and noble Actions, was, by recording them in 
Songs; and in America there are ſtill People who keep 
their whole Hiſtory in Songs. ED ; 
The FaBLE, is a Tale, or feigned Narration, de- 
ſigned either to inſtruct or divert; or as M. de la Motte 
defines it, an Inſtruction diſguiſed under the Allegory of 

an Action. | — —.— 22 
Fable ſeems the moſt antient Way of teaching: The 
principal Difference between the Eloquence of the An- 
tients and that of the Moderns, conſiſts, according to 
Pere Boſſu, in this, that our Manner is ſimple and pro- 
per, and theirs full of Myſteries and Allegories. The 
Truth was uſually diſguiſed under thoſe ingenious In- 
ventions, called by the Way of Excellence, Mules, fa- 
Bulæ, Fables, that is Words; as intimating that there 
was the ſame Difference between thoſe fabulous Diſ- 


This Poem, however, really 


the prodigal Son, Sc. of theſe rational 
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courſes of the Learned, and the common 
the People, as between the Words of Me. Bag of 
Voices of Beaſts. en, and the 
At firſt, Fables were only employed 53. co. 
the divine Nature, as then See 85 Weben of 
ancient Theology was all Fable. The Divine Fen the 
were ſeparated as into ſo many Perſons . and nite 
CEconomy of the God-head laid down in ch all the 
Relations and Actions thereof; either b 15 b 
human Mind could not conceive ſo W — on the 
Action, in a ſingle and indiviſible Being: Phe and 
they thought ſuch a Thing too great and hi 1 
Knowledge of the Vulgar. And as they een or the 
ſpeak of the Operations of this Almighty Cauſe dot vel 
ſpeaking likewiſe of its Effects; natural Philoſ, willen 
at length human Nature, and Morality itſelf 2 A* 
to be veiled under the ſame fabulous alle wer thus 
preſſion ; whence the Origin of Poetry, = "cal Ex. 
of __ . 1 AS | > 
The Criticks, after Aphihonins an 
three Kinds of Fables, Se ar order ae 1 
Rational EA BT ES, called alſo Parables, are N Re 
of Things ſuppoſed to been faid and done 9 
and which might poſſibly have been ſaid or eg MW 
in Reality they were not. Such in the ſacred Wi tho! 
are thoſe of the ten Virgins; of Dives and La. | 


likewiſe about a Dozen in Phedrus, TO We haye o 
Moral FaBLES, called alſo Apologues = 
wherein Beaſts are introduced as Ay Gee _ 
theſe are alſo called ZEſopick Fables; not that 0 "> 
their Inventor, for they were in Uſe long belore“ . 
viz, in the Times of Homer and Heſſod; dor Sin 9g 
excelled therein. In this Kind, not only Beaſts but 
even Trees, Hammers, Sc. are ſuppoſed to ſpeak, 2 
The rational differ from the moral Fables in 
that the former, though it be feigned, might he LY 
bur the latter is impoſlible, as it is impoſſible for Beaſts 


or Stocks to ſpeak, — + 1 
Mixed FaBL ES, are thoſe compoſed of both Sorts, 


rational and moral; or wherein Men and Brutes are in- 
troduced converſing together. Of this we have a fine 

Inſtance, in Tuſtin, lib. xxxiii. c. 4. made by a petty 

King, to alarm the antient Gauls againſt the Maſtians, 
who arriving out of Aſa in Spain, charmed with the 

Place, begged Leave of the Inhabitants to build a City: 

To this Effect, ( 

A Bitch big with Young, begged of a Shepherd a 
Place to lay her Whelps in; which when ſhe had ob- 
tained, ſhe begged further for Leave to rear them in 
the ſame. At length the Whelps being now grown up; 
depending on the Strength of her own Family, ſhe 
claimed the Property of the Place. —So the Maſſilians, 


who are now only Strangers, will hereafter pretend to 


be Maſters of the Country. | 

As to the Laws of Fables; the principal are, iſt, 
That to every Fable there be ſome Interpretation an- 
nexed, to ſhew the moral Senſe, or Deſign thereof. 
This Interpretation, if it be placed after the Fable, 


called Afabulatio; if before it, Prefabulatio. — adi), 


That the Narration be clear, probable, ſhort and plea- 


| fant. To preſerve this Probability, the Manners mult 


be expreſſed, and cloſely kept to, as in Poetry. 
M. de la Motte has ſome fine Remarks on the Subject 
of Fables, at the Beginning of his Fables nouvelles dediees 
au Roy, 1719. A Fable, according to this polite Writer, 
is a little Epick Poem; differing in nothing from the 


great one but in Extent, and in that being leſs confined 


as to the Choice of its Perſon ; it may take in all Sort 
at Pleaſure, as Gods, Men, Beaſts, or Genil z of chen 
if Occaſion be, great Perſons, i. e. perſonify Virtue, 
Vices, Rivers, Trees, Sc. Thus M. de la Motte ve 
happily introduces Virtue, Talent, and Reputation, # 
Perſons making a Voyage together. 

That Author ſuggeſts two Reaſons why Fables w_ 
pleaſed in all Ages and Places. The firſt is, that ar 
love is ſpared in the Inſtruction. The ſecond, that t . 
Mind is exerciſed by the Allegory. Men do not Phi 
direct Precepts; too proud to condeſcend to thoſe : 
loſophers who ſeem to command what they teach, the) 
will need be inſtructed in a more humble Manner: 79 


end 
would never amend, if they thought that ” —_ 


Par ticularly | 


in this; 


— oy 
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- obey, But that there is a Sort of Activity in 
were 10 lich muſt be humoured. It pleaſes itſelf 
* penetration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn; 
* in apprehending what was hid under a Veil fancies 
an cf in ſome meaſure the Author of it. The Fable 
1 always imply or convey ſome Truth. In other 
W. ks Delight alone may ſuffice; but the Fable muſt 
2 Its Eſſence is to be a Symbol, and of Conſe- 
5 nce to ſignify ſomewhat more than is expreſſed by 
in Letter. This Truth ſhould for the Generality be a 
b . one; and a Series of Fictions conceived and com- 
72 in this View, would form a Treatiſe of Morality 
"ferable to any more direct and methodical Treatiſe : 
7 ccordingly Socrates, we are told, had a Deſign to com- 
iſe a Courſe of Morality in this Way, This Truth 
ſhould be concealed under the Allegory and in Strict- 
neſs it ought not to be explained, either at the Begin- 
* End. | | | | 
* Truth, or Idea intended, ſhould ariſe up in the 
| Reader's Mind from the Fable itſelf. However, for 
che Conveniency of the leſs diſcerning Readers, it may 
hea good Way to point out the Truth or Moral in pre- 


Fable ſeems much better than at the Beginning: The 
Mind is apt to be foreſtalled in the latter Caſe ; I carry 


exerciſe my Mind in finding any Thing myſelf. BY 
The Image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, 


any Equivocation : It muſt be one, that is, all the Parts 

muſt be viſibly acceſſory to one principal End; and it 

| muſt be natural, that is, founded on Nature, or at leaſt 
on Opinion. 1 ares 


Memory; and even occaſioned all the good Things of 
that Kind to be aſcribed to him. His Life, as wrote 


owned to be very happily imagined, to make the In- 
ventor of Fables a Slave, and his Maſter a Philoſopher. 


tal withal throughout. His Leſſons were all contained 
n the Fables themſelves; and the Readers were left to 
te Pleaſure of picking them out themſelves. 5 

lt is generally allowed among the Learned, that tho? 
the Matter and Invention of the Fables be & ſop's, the 
Turn and Expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes, 
and bad Greek it is in the Judgment of Father Vavaſſor, 


Author of the Fables of Æſop; others attribute them to 
Solomon, and others to Homer. 0 


Phedrus was a Slave too, and a freed Man; but he 


only a Fabuliſt, as he tranſlates and copies. Though 


Deſcriptions conciſe, and his Epithets ſuitable : He fre- 
quently adds Graces never dreamt of by the Inventor; 
and every where enriches the Simplicity of ÆAſop in the 
moſt delicate Manner. TE | | 
Pilpay, another Fabuliſt, governed Indeſtan a long 
Time under a powerful Emperor: But he was not the 
leſs a Slave; for the Prime Miniſters of ſuch Princes are 
always more ſo than the meaneſt Subjects. Pilpay com- 
_ all his Politicks in his Fables; and accordingly his 
'ork long continued the Book of State, or the Diſci- 
pline of Indoſtan. 
Arabick, and ſince into the modern Languages. His 
Fables, M. de la Motte obſerves, are rather famous than 
good : But he is the Inventor, and the Merit of the In- 
vention will always compenſate for a deal of Faults. 
His Fables are often mild, and artleſs ; and the Collec- 
uon is a ſort of romantick Aſſemblage of Men and Genii, 
compoſed in its Kind like Cyrus or Orlando; where the 
dventures are continually thwarting and claſhing with 
each other. pot | 
We fay nothing of the Fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, 
Aninus, Abſtemius, &c. | | 
Amongſt the Moderns we have none that deſerve to 
x Ken in the Company above-mentioned, except M. de 
Fontaine 55 de la Motte, the firſt of whom has pick- 
* OL, II. | e 


ſer Terms. To have the Moral at the End of the 
the Key all along with me, fo that there is no Room to 
und expreſs the Thing intended directly, and without 
The Writers of Fables are not many. If there were 
my before ÆAſop, his Succeſs has quite effaced their 
by Planudes, is itſelf a thorough Fable. It muſt be 


The Slave has his Maſter's Pride and ill Humour to 


& Ludicru Dict. Some Authors will have Socrates the 


had the Advantage over Æſop in Education. He is 


his Fables be generally ſhort, yet is he prolix, compared 
to his Author. His Style, however, is always florid, 


It was tranſlated into Perſian and 


7RT. 


and given them a-new in French with a Delicacy and 


Simplicity peculiar to himſelf ; and which, in the Judg- 
ment of his Countrymen, ſets him even above Phzarus. 
The latter, rather than take up with what de Ig Fun- 


taine has left, choſe to be an Inventor himſelf. He has 
ſucceeded. His Fables are many of them very happy, 
though ſome think them too full of Thought and Rea- 


ſoning. His Verſification is infinitely more corre& than 
that of la Fontaine; 


than that of le Noble. 


An EeiTaPn, is a monumental Inſeri 


ption, in Ho- 
nour or Memory of a Perſon defun& ; or 


an Inſcription. 


engraven, or cut on a Tomb, to mark the Time of a 


Perſon's Deceaſe, his Name, Family, and uſua EY 
Eloge of his Virtues, or good Qualities, | "I $2.5 : 
The Style of Epitaphs, is a Kind of Medium between 
Proſe and Verſe; the Jejune and the Brilliant are here 
equally to be avoided, The Style of Epitaphs, which 
was laſt with the antient Monuments, has been retrieved 
at the Beginning of this Age, by Count Emanuel 7. eſoro; 
it is now uſed various Ways at the Beginning of Books, 
and even Epiſtles dedicatory are compoſed in it 


we have no Example among the Antients. e 


Bours-RIM EZ, are certain Rhimes in the French 
Poetry, diſpoſed in Order, and | 


ther with a Subject, to be filled up with Verſes en 


given to a Poet, toge- 
˖ a ding 
in the ſame Words, and in the ſame Order. e 
The Invention of the Bouts-rimez, is owing to one du 
Lot, a Poet, in the Year 1649, in fixing the Bouts, it is 
uſual to chuſe ſuch as ſeem the remoteſt, and have the 


leaſt Connexion. Some good Authors fancy that theſe 
Rhimes are of all others the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the 


Invention, and furniſh the moſt new Thoughts of all 


rImer; 

All the Verſes of all Kinds of Poetry ſoever, in the 

modern Languages, the Engliſh excepted, which ad- 

mits of Verſes without Rhimes, end in a Rhime ; which 

is a Similitude of Sound, between the laſt Syllable, or 
Syllables of one Verſe, and the laſt Syllable, or Syllables 

of a Verſe ſucceeding either immediately, or at a Di- 


others. Sarraſin has a Poem on the Defeat of the Bouts- 


- b 
ſtance of two or three Lines. 


Rbime is a modern Invention, the Product of a'Go- 


thick Age; Milton calls it the modern Bondage; yet 


ſome Authors will have it, that the Engliſh, French, &c. 
borrow their Rhime from the Greeks and Latins. The 
Greek Orators, ſay they, who endeavoured to tickle the 
Ears of the People, affected a certain Cadence of Pe- 


riods, which ended alike, and called them Of h0IOTEAEUT Os 


The Latins, who imitated them, called theſe 
Terminations, /militer deſinentia. „„ 
This Affectation increaſed as the Latin Tongue de- 
clined; ſo that in the later Latin Writers ſcarce any 
Thing is more common than rhyming Periods. 85 


The French, and from them the Engliſh, adopted this 


chiming 


Cadence of Rhime, which ſeemed to them more pretty 


and agreeable than the metrical Verſes of the Greek and 
Roman Poets. r | Wo 
This Kind of Latin Poetry in Rhime was much in 
Vogue in the 12th Century; and the Verſes thus running 
were called, the leonine Verſes ; for what Reaſon Camden 
owns he does not know, (for a Lion's Tail, ſays he, does 


not anſwer to the middle Parts as thoſe Verſes do) but 


doubtleſs they had their Name from a Canon called Leo- 
ninus, who firſt compoſed them with Succeſs, and of 


whom we have ſeveral Pieces remaining, addreſſed to 
Pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. = 


Camden has giveh us a Collection of Latin Rhimes of 


the ancient Engliſh Writers, among whom Walter de 
Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, in the Time of Henry II. 
makes a principal Figure; eſpecially for two Pieces, the 
one in praiſe of Wine, the other againſt the Pope, for- 
bidding the Clergy to have Wives. | | 
Since the Reſtoration of Learning, in the 16th Century, 


Attempts have been made to baniſh Rhime out of the 


modern Poetry, and to ſettle the Engliſh and French 
Verſes, on the Footing of the antient Greek and Latin 
ones, by fixing the Quantities of the Syllables, and truſt- 
ing wholly to thoſe, and the Number of Meaſures. 

This Milton has done with great Succeſs, in his Para. 
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ed out all the beſt Things in Æſop, Phedrus, and Pilpay, | 


and more ſuitable to the Subject 
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diſe Loft, and other Pieces; and after him, Philips, Addi. 
ſon, and ſome others. Verſes of this Kind, the Exgliſb 
call Blank Verſes. RE 
The French have attempted the ſame, but not with 
the ſame Succeſs. Jodelet made the firſt Eſſay, and 
after him Paſquier ; but they failed. Paſerat and Rapin 
follow'd them, and failed like them. Their Hexameter 
and Sapphick Verſes were neither imitated nor approved; 
and the Cadence of Rhyme was preferred to Quantity, or 
the Uſe of long, and ſhort Syllables. Des Portes, like- 
wiſe, made ſome Eſſays of Verſes, conſtructed of long 
and ſhort Verſes, without Rhymes, but the Attempt only 
ſerved to convince the World, that this Kind of Mea- 
ſure is inconſiſtent with the Genius of the French 
Tongue. : 
To ſucceed in ſuch Kind of Verſes, there muſt be a 
Liberty of varying the Order of the Words, or of 
changing their Situation as may beſt ſuit the Occaſions 
of the Poet ; of making the Subſtantive either go be- 
fore, or follow after the Verb, as the Verſe requires, &c. 
Now none of the modern Tongues admit of ſuch an ar- 
bitrary Situation of the Words, equally with the An- 
tients; yet none more than the Exgliſb, nor leſs than the 
French. | 5 „ 
Rhymes are either ſimple or double, or triple; though 
the two laſt are now diſuſed. VV 
Single RyyMes are divided into perfect or whole 
Rhymes, and imperfect or half Rhymes. | 
A whole or perfect RME, is where there is a Simi- 
litude of Sound, without any Difference; or where a 


thorough Identity or Sound appears in the Pronuncia- 


tion of the two Syllables, notwithitanding that there 
may be ſome Difference in the Orthography. 

An imperfect or half R YM E, is where there is a Simi- 
litude with a Difference, either in Reſpe& of the Pro- 
nunciation, or the Orthography ; but chiefly the former. 

In the Time of St. Louis, the French began to be more 
exact in their Verſification, and to diſtinguiſh their Rhymes 
into Maſculine and Feminine ; and to oblerve a regular 
Mixture of the two, in their Verſes, ABR 
The FeminineRHYME, is that where the laſt Syllable 


of the Rhyme ends with an e mute, or quieſcent: As in 


Doree, Belle, &c. = | 
Maſculine RyyMes are thoſe of all other Words. 
Manage obſerves, that Maſculine Rhymes cloſe the 

Periods better : But that the Feminines being the ſofter 

and more languiſhing, are more agreeable, eſpecially in 
mournful Subjects. | 

Double RayMes, by the French called rich Rhymes, 


are thoſe where the two Words terminate alike through 


the whole two laſt Syllables, as Suabble, and Rabble, &c. 
Plain RavmeEs are thoſe where the two Rhyming 
Verſes ſucceed immediately to each other. 
Croſs Ryvymes, thoſe where the Verſes are fo diſpoſed, 
as that the firſt rhymes with the third, and the ſecond with 
the fourth, Cc. | | 


Aſſonant Rus is a Term particularly applied to a 


Kind of Verſes common among the Spaniards, where a 
Reſemblance of Sound ſerves inſtead of a natural Rhyme. 
Thus Ligiera, Cubierta, Tierra, Meſa, may anſwer 


each other in a Kind of Aſonant Rhyme, in Regard they 


have each an e in the penultimate Syllable, and an à in the 
laſt. | | 
There is alſo a jocoſe Kind of Poetry, called Burleſque, 
chiefly uſed in the Way of Drollery and Ridicule, to de- 
ride Perſons and Things. | 
The Word, and the Thing too, ſeem to be both mo- 
dern: F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his Book De ludicra dic- 
tione, that Burleſque was abſolutely unknown to the An- 
tients; againſt the Opinion of ſome others, that one 
Raintovius, in the Time of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the 
ſerious Subjects of Tragedy into Ridicule; which per- 
haps is a better Play for the Antiquity of Farce, than of 
Burleſque. | 
The {alians ſeem to have the juſteſt Claim to the In- 
vention of Burleſque. The firſt in this K ind was Bernia; 
he was followed by Lalli, Caporali, &c. From Italy 
it paſſed into France, and became there ſo much the 
Mode, that in 1649, appeared a Book under the Title of 


the Paſſion of our Saviour, in Burleſque Verſes, Thence 


it came into England, . 
The beſt Work we have of that Taſte in French, is 


3 


of Verſe: For though we have a Macaronea 


dus; which makes the Subject of his Poem. 


zZanenſis, printed in 1636. 


4; itting t 
ling both after the ſame Manner, without quitt 1 5 
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the Virgil Traveſtey of Scarron ; which was alſo "IP 
Engliſh by Cotton and Philips; for which o done in 
paid very dear, for having dreſſed Dido in oy aun 
Manner of his old Aunt, and named her:ax ari Oracle 
ſhe reſented it ſo much, as to carry her Reſen "Su, 
far as to diſinherit him. "Tat 
The Macaronick, or Macaroxtay, i; Ki 
of the Burleſque Poetry, and conſiſts of x ak 10 
Words of different Languages, with Words of th * 
gar Tongue latinized, and Latin Words modernizeg” 
Theoph. Folingius, a Benedictine Monk of Kane ; 
the firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this King 
Ar imineyſſ, 
Typhis Le. 
n the Work 


Year 1526. 


in a very old Letter, beginning Est Author 
nicus atque Paranſus ; yet it ſeems to have bee 
of Guarinus Capellus Sarſinas, who in the 
printed ſix Books of Macaronick Poetry, in cabrinum C 
gamoge Regem : But as both theſe came our aſter th 
firſt Edition of Folingius, which was publiſhed under th 


Name of Merlinus Coccajus in 1520; ſo were they like. 


wiſe much inferior to both in the Style, Invention and 
Epiſodes, wherewith he has enriched the Hiſtory} gp 


The famous Rablais firſt transferred the Macaronict 
Style out of the Italian Verſe into French Profe, and on 
the Model thereof formed ſome of the beſt Thinss in 
his Pantagruel. 3 | ors 

Merlin Coccajus met with ſo much Succeſs in his new 
Way, that he compoſed another Book, partly in Maca. 
ronick Style, called I! Chars del tri per uno; but with v 
different Succeſs. — After this appeared in „ah, Maca. 
ronica de Syndicatu, & Condemnatione Dogris damſonis 
Lembi, a low Performance; and Macaronis Forza, an 
excellent one, by Szeſonio a Jeſuit, — In 1620, Baan 


_ publiſhed a Carnavale Tabula Macaronea, The laſt Ig. 


lian who wrote in this Way, was Cæſar Urſiius, o whom 
we owe Capricia Macaronica magiſtri ſtopini Peete Pow- 

The firſt who ſucceeded in the Macaronicł Stile among. 
the French, was Antonius de Arena Provenſalis de Bragar- 


diſſima villa de Soleriis, in two Poems, which he has left 


us, De arte danſandi, & de guerra Neapolitana Romana & 


 Genuenſi, He was followed by another Lawyer, who 
wrote Hiſtoria braviſſima Caroli V. Imperat, a Provincia- 
libus Payſanis triumphanter fugati. Some Time after, 


Remi Belleau, among his other French Poeſies, printed 
Dictamen metrificum de bello Hugonotico, & ruſticorum 
pigliamine ad ſodales, a Piece much valued. This was 
ſucceeded by Cacaſanga Regſtro ſuiſſo Lans quenotorum per 
M. I. B. Lichiardum recatolicatum, ſpaliporcinum Poetam, 
to which Stephen Tabouret returned an Anſwer in the 
ſame Strain. Moliere's Ceremony of the Reception of a 


_ Phyſician, is one of the beſt Pieces of the Kind. 


We have little in Engliſb in the Macaronian Way; fo. 
thing ſcarce but ſome little looſe Pieces, collected in 
Camden's Remains. VV 

But the Germans and Netherlanders have their Macd- 
ronigk Poets; witneſs the Certamen Catholicum cum Calui- 
niſtis, of one Martinius Hamconius friſius, which con- 
tains about twelve hundred Verſes, all the Words where: 
of begin with the Letter C. . | 

As to Poetry in general, it is obſerved, that the an- 


tient Eloquence was full of Myſteries and Allegories. 


The Truth was by them uſually diſguiſed under tho 
ingenious Inventions, called Aube, Fables, 4.4. Words; 
as if there were as much Difference between theſe fabu- 
lous Diſcourſes of the Learned, and the common 15 
guage, as between the Speech peculiar to Man, an l 
Voice of Brutes. 5 75 
At firſt Fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the 5 
vine Nature, after the Manner they then conceve 5 
This occaſioned the firft Poets to be called D 


and Poetry, the Language of the Gods. — The N 4 | 
' tributes they ſeparated into a Number of Perions 3 


Reaſon the Weakneſs of the human Mind could 5 — 
ceive ſo much Power, and ſo much Action, in # wy 
city ſo ſtrict and indiviſible as that of God. b this Al 

Nor could they ſpeak of the Operation. * — 
mighty Cauſe, without ſpeaking likewiſe of un hands 
They therefore added Phylicks to their Theology: heir 


Veils or Allegories. Now 


%%ͤ«ĩ§⁵Ü .. 


Now Man being the moſt conſiderable of all the 


Works of the Deity, and there being nothing ſo proper 


ſor Poets, or of ſuch general Uſe to Mankind; as ſuch 


Subject; they therefore added Ethicks to the former, 


and treated the Doctrine of Manners in the ſame Way as 
they had done Divinity and Phyſiology. And hence 
aroſe the Epopæia, or Epick Poem. 1 
The Epick Poets have done with Regard to Morality, 
zuſt the contrary of what the divine Poets did for their 
Theology As the too great Diverſity of the divine 
Actions and Perfections, ſo little proportionate to our 


Underſtanding, occaſioned the latter to divide the ſingle 


1dea of the ſimple Eſſence of God, into ſeveral Perſons 
under different Names; as Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, &c. 
io on the contrary, the Nature of moral Philoſophy, 


which never gives any Rule for particular Things, occa- 
Goned the Epick Poets to unite in one ſingle Idea, in 


the fame Perſon, and even in a ſingle Action, what- 
erer of the like Kind occurs in different Perſons and 
different Actions. e 
Thus, ſays Ariſtotle, Poetry teaches moral Philoſophy, 
not by reciting hiſtorically what Acibiades has done or 
ſulfer d; but by propoſing what ſuch a Perſon, whom 
the Poet calls by any Name he pleaſes, would neceſ- 
farily or probably have done or ſaid on the like Occa- 


fon, It is in this Manner he repreſents either the un- 


happy Conſequences of Deſigns ill-concerted, of wicked 


Actions, Cc. or the Reward of good Actions, and the 


Pleaſure reaped from a Deſign laid in Virtue, and con- 
duſted by Prudence. 285 yy 


Thus, according to our Critick, the poetical Actions 


* 


and Perſons are all feigned, allegorical, and univerſal; 
not hiſtorical and ſingular. — This is, likewiſe, the Sen- 
timent of Horace, who adds, that Poets teach Morality, 
23 well as Philoſophy ; but the Preference herein he gives 
to Homer. = e 

This Advantage of the Poets over mere Philoſophers, 
ariſes hence, that all Poetry is an Imitation. Now Imi- 


tation is a Thing extremely natural, and hence this Man- 
ner of propoſing Things becomes better fitted to en- 
gage the Auditors. Again, Imitation is an Inſtruction 
given by Examples; and Examples are the more proper 


to perſuade, in Regard they prove the Thing poſſible.— 
In effect, Imitation is ſo much the Nature of Poetry, 
that .riftotle tells us, it is to this the Art owes its Riſe, 
But the Poets, by becoming Philoſophers, did not 
ceaſe to be Divines; on the contrary, the Morality they 


taught, obliged them frequently to introduce the Deity 
in their Works; and the Share ſo auguſt a Being had in 


the Action, obliged the Poet to make it grand, impor- 
tant, and conducted by Perſons of Kings and Princes. 


Add to this, that it likewiſe obliged the Poet to think 
and ſpeak after a Manner elevated above the common 


Pitch of Men; and to equal, in ſome Meaſure, the di- 
vine Perſons he introduced; and to this Purpoſe, ſerved 
the poetical, figurative Language, and the Majeſty of 


- heroick Verſe, 1 e 8 
To convey their Truths to the beſt Advantage, and 


adapt them the particular Purpoſes they were intended 


for; Poets found out Forms. Hence the Epopœia and 


Drama. 5 3 . 2 | 
Epick Poetry is more for the Manners and Habits 
than the Paſſions; theſe laſt riſe all at once, and their 
Violence is but of a ſhort Duration ; but the Habitudes 
are cooler and more gentle, and riſe and fall more ſlowly. 
The Epick Action, therefore, could not be reſtrained 
to a Day or two, as that of the Drama ; a longer and a 
more juſt Space was required for this, than for the Tra- 
gedy, which is only for the Paſſions. And hence aroſe 
a ſtill greater Difference between Tragedy and the 
Epopeeia. | ag, 
For the tragick Violence required a ſtronger and more 
lively Repreſentation than the Epick; and "accordingly 
it confiſts wholly in the Action, the Poet never ſpeaking 
is he does in the Epopœia, where there are no Actors. 
Auguſtus's Reign, M. de St. Evremont obſerves, was 
that of the excellent Poets; but it does not follow hence, 
that it was that of the beſt Genius's; ſince Poetry re- 
quires a particular one, which is not always agreeable to 
good Senſe : Sometimes it is the Language of the Dei- 
ties, and ſometimes that of mad People; ſeldom that of 
a Man of Merit, It delights, as already obſerved, in 


Fictions, Figures, and always foreign to the Reality of 


Things; tho? that Reality be ſole capable to fati 
ſound Underſtanding. a TT Na 
Not but that there is ſomething gallant, in making 
Verſes well, but we ſhould be very great Maſters of our 
Genius, otherwiſe the Mind is poſſeſſed with ſomething 


foreign, which does not allow it to diſpoſe 
CE allow 1t to diſpoſe eaſily enough 


Cicero relates it as a Saying of Democritus and Plato, 


that there could be no good Poet, Sine aflatu furoris 
without a Tincture of Madneſs; and pe 4 call, Poets 
expreſly Maniaci, Maniacks, Madmen. | 

M. Spanbeim tells us, that the Arab Authors are 
more ee given than thoſe of any other People; 
and adds, that there are more Verſes among the Arabians, 


than among all the other Nations put together. 


The Greek Word Towns, Poet, ſignifies Maker, from 
Tow, facto, I mate; whence the Poets were alſo an- 
tiently called Fatiſts. The Name they were properly de- 


noted by among the Romans, was Yates, which ſignifies 


Prophet. | | | 
By a Law of the Emperor Philip, inſerted in the Code, 
lib. 10. tom. 52. Poets are expreſly excluded from the 

Immunities granted the Profeſſors of all other Sciences. 
Homer, Virgil, Taſſo and Milton, are the chief, and 
almoſt the only Epick Poets; tho? Boileau cenſures ſe- 
verely the two laſt. 9 | 


Of Toſſe, he ſays, that his Books had not been ſo 


much in Vogue, if his Heroes, always in Prayer, had 


done nothing elfe but to bring Satan to Reaſon, 


Sophocles, Euripides, Shakeſpear, Otway, Cormeille, 
and Raune, are the beſt tragick Poets. Ariſtophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Ben Fohnſon, &c. 


the chief comick Poets. Horace, Malberb, and Cowley, 
excelled as Lyrick Poets. Juvenal, Reignier, Boileau, 


| Dryden, Oldham, Pope, Swift, Paul Whitehead, &c. as 


Satyrick Poets. | . 


„„ I Of Romances. 1 | 
As M. Fontenelle calls Romance Poems in Proſe, and 


Boſſu is not averſe to their being admitted as poetical 


Pieces, I'll place them here, and ſay, that a Romance, 


antiently Romaunt, and Romant, is a fabulous Relation 
of certain Intrigues and Adventures in the Way of Love 


or Gallantry, invented to entertain and inſtruct the 


Readers. | 


The juſt Notion therefore of a Romance is, that it is a 
Diſcourſe invented with Art to pleaſe and improve the 
Mind, and to form or mend the Manners, by Inſtructions 


diſguiſed under the Allegory of an Action, or Series of 


Actions, related in Proſe, in a delightful, probable, yet 
ſurprizing Manner. i e 
A juſt Romance conſiſts of two Parts, viz. a moral, as 


its Foundation and End; and a Fable or Action, as the 


Superſtructure and Means. It muſt alſo have the Man- 


ners, that is, the Characters muſt be diſtinguiſned, and 


the Manners muſt be neceſſary, and have all the other 
Qualities of poetical Manners. | 


The Incidents muſt be delightful, and to that End 
_ rightly diſpoſed and ſurprizing. The Sentiments fall un- 
der the ſame Rules as the Drama. But the Diction is 
allowed to be more lofty and figurative, as being a Nar- 


ration; and not having Terrer or Pity, but Admiration 
for its End. : | | 


As Compoſitions of this Kind have a long Time been 


little elſe but Hiſtories of amorous Adventures, and Feats 
of Knight-Errantry : The Origin of Romances is referred 
to that of Love-Hiſtories : And accordingly Dearcbus, a 
Diſciple of Ariſtotle, who firſt wrote of thoſe Matters, is 
uſually eſteemed the Author of Romances. Tho' Photius 


is of Opinion, that Antonius Diogenes's Book on the Er- 


rors and Amours of Dinias and Dercyllis, gave Birth to 


moſt of the Works of this Kind. Be this as it will, it is 
certain, the Antients have had their Romances as well as 
we. Such are the Amours of Rhodanis and Sinonides, 
deſcribed in Iambicks : Such is the Romance of Leucippe 
and Clitophon, compoſed by Achilles Tatius, a Greek 


Writer, afterwards a Biſhop : Such are the four Books 
of incredible Things, wrote by Damaſius: Such are 


the Ethiopicks of Heliodorus, wherein he relates the 


Amours of Theogenes and Chariclea, — Laſtly, _ 
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the ſame Claſs may be ranked the Fables of Parthenius 
MNicemus, of Athenagoras, Theodorus Prodranus, Euſta- 
thins and Longus. Indeed Antiquity could ſcarce be 
reconciled to ſuch Pieces, and always looked on them as 
Abuſes. Photius in his Bibliotheca, cod. 87. gives a 
frightful Account of that of Tatius; and the Ethiopicks 
of Heliodorus, though one of the moſt modeſt and re- 
ſerved Pieces of the Kind, met with very ſevere Treat- 
ment, That Author was Biſhop of Tinea in Theſſalia 1n 
the fourth Century. Nicephorus tells us, that a Synod 
conſidering the Danger which might accrue to Youth 
for reading his Romance, authorized as it was, by the 
' Dignity of its Author, propoſed it to him, either to 
ſuppreſs his Book, or renounce his Biſhoprick 3 and 
that he choſe the latter. But this Hiſtory is a little apo- 
Be this as it will, Heliodorus has ſerved as a Model 
to all the Romances wrote ſince; the Marriage of The- 
agenes and Chariclea, has produced a very numerous 
Ilſue; even all the Romances now extant in the World. 
In Imitation of the Archbiſhop Turpinus, who paſſed 
for Author of the Romance of the Feats of Charlemagne, 
and Orlando, a great Number of Hiſtories of the like 
Kind were wrote in France during the Time of Philip 
the Fair; the Authors whereof ſeem to improve on 
each other, contending who ſhould go furtheſt in the 
Merveilleux. Theſe Books being intended for the po- 
lite People, were wrote in the Court Language of that 
Age; which was called the Romans, romant, or romanic; 
whence the Books themſelves were called by thoſe 
Names: And thus by Degrees Romans, &c. became the 
general Name of all Books of this Kind; whence at 
length the Engliſh, Romance. 


Others derive the Word from the Spaniſh romanſero, 


J invent, as intimating Romances to be meer Fictions. 
And hence it is that the ancient Poets of Provence, who 
were the firſt great Dealers in Romances, are called Trou- 
badours, q. d. Finders or Inventors. VV 
The Frencb, above all other Nations, have applied 
themſelves to this Kind of Writing; which is owing in 
part to the Freedom, Sc. wherewith they converſe with 
Women. They began chiefly with Romances of Chivalry; 
hence our Amadis, in 24 Volumes; Palmerin d' Oliva, 
King Arthur of England, &c. whereof we have an agree- 
able Critick in Don Quixot. | | 8 
The later Romances are much more polite; the beſt 
of which are the Afrea d'Urfe, the Cyrus and Clelia of 
Mademoiſelle de Scuderi; the Caſſandre and Cleopatre of 
la Calprenede ; the Ariane of Des Maretx; Francion, &c. 
which M. Boileau, in that dreadful Combat between the 
Canons and Chanters of the St. Chapelle, ſignalized in his 
Lutrin. The moſt celebrated Romance wrote in French, 
and which is worth all other Romances wrote in any 
Language whatever, and which till now has been inimi- 
table, is the Adventures of Telemachus, by M. de Fenelon, 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
The Germans too have their Romances, eſpecially 
Hercules and Herculiſcus ; the Aromena, Octavia, Ar- 
minius, Olbert, &c. CT 8 | 


The 1alians have their Eromena by Biondi; the 


1 8 
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Diana, and Don Quixot, The Engliſh th 
the Argenis of Barclay, is rather a Satyr 


Love for Objects, are always very da 
for Youth, for as their Mind then is like a ne 
ſuſceptible of all Sorts of Impreſſions, which 2 
ſtrengthned than weakned by the Time, it js vs. lier 
to trace upon it, depraved, vicious, or fanta 
The vicious ones prove to be in Proceſs of T; 
of Luxury or Debauchery, which their nat 
tions, make flow with greater Impetuoſit 
tion as they grow ſtronger ; and the Fanta 
themſelves ſo abſolute Maſters of their 
eſpecially if it be a weak one, that it is m 
ble to root them out afterwards; whe 
gives us ſeveral Inſtances in the Conduct 
Don Quixot. To make a young Nobleman 
the Army, read Charlemagne, or Amadis. 
Pretence of inſpiring him with Bravery. 
and making him thereby a good Soldier, 
Riſk of making him rather a Madman; the Hiſtor 

our modern Heroes, which have nothing of he . 
in them, and conſiſts on real Facts, ſome of which g | 
even be witneſſed by our Contemporary e 2 
able to thoſe Fables, and much more capable to ; 
duce the deſired Effect; beſides that, the modern mill 8 
Art and Diſcipline is quite different from what the b b | 
is pleaſed to entertain us with of thoſe dark = 
moſt ſenſible Part of Mankind doubting, even with v 
great Reaſon, if ſome of thoſe antient Heroes Sn 
vaunted, had ever any Exiſtence but in the Brain of the 
Romancers. . 
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Works 6f Leredans, Marino, Cc. The $ 
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18 running the 


are far prefer. 


Times; the 


The Prolixity of Romances having rendered them 


tedious, and the Multitude of incredible Incidents the 
are ſtuffed with, uncapable to pleaſe or entertain 3 
cious Mind, having entirely diſcredited them i 
polite World, ſome Authors have invented in our Time 
ſhort Romances, wrote in a more eaſy and natural Style, 
agreeably diverſified of modern Incidents, better appro- 
priated to our Manner of conceiving Things; which | 
modern Romances they have alſo diſtinguiſhed from the | 
Antients, 'by the Title of Novels. We have a oreat | 
many Romances of this Kind wrote both in French and 
Engliſh, very proper to entertain the moſt judicious Mind 
at his leiſure Hours. Tho' as the beſt Things are often 
corrupted by the Depravation of our Imagination; there 
are ſome Works of this Kind, as much calculated to 
debauch Morals, and flatter the moſt vicious Inclinations, 
as others are either to inſpire us with Virtues, noble and 
generous Principles, or to reform our Manners. No- 
thing ſhocks me more than to ſee thoſe poiſonous Sources 


n the 


of Debaucheries flowing from the Pen of a female 
Author, eſpecially when I conſider that it has always 
been the common Opinion, that Modeſty was a Quality 


eſſential to the Fair Sex. They cannot be excuſed by 


alledging, that it is the Taſte of the Age, fince the Age 
owe that Taſte to thoſe debauched Authors who make 
Uſe of their Talents to flatter iit. | 


—"_ — 4 


JJOTTERY, is the Art of making earthen Pots 
and Veſſels ; which Art is as much ſubject to Im- 
provements as any other mechanical Art. 
The chief, and almoſt the only Tools, or Inſtruments 
uſed in Pottery, are the Wheel and the Lathe; the 
greateſt Perfection and Beauty of the Work, depending 
chiefly on the Dexterity of the Workman's Hands. 
The heel, conſiſts of a Nut, which is a Beam or 
Axis, the Foot or Pivot thereof plays perpendicularly 
on a free-ftone Sole or Bottom. From the {B56 Corners 
a- top of this Beam, which does not exceed two Feet in 
- Height, ariſe four Iron Bars, called the Spokes of the 
Wheel, which forming diagonal Lines with the Beam, 
«deſcend, and are faſtened at Bottom to the Edges of a 
- rong wooden Circle, four Feet in Diameter, perfectly 


POTTERY. 


like the Felloes of a Covach-Wheel, except that it has 
neither Axis nor Radii; and is only joined to the Beam, 
which ſerves it as an Axis, by the Iron Bars. The Top 
of the Nut is flat, of a circular Figure, and a Foot in 
Diameter. On this is laid a Piece of the Clay or Earth, 
to be turned and faſhioned. _ au fogr 

The Wheel thus diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with ou 
Sides of four different Pieces of Wood, ſuſtained 0! 8 
wooden Frame : The hind Piece, which is that whereon 


. . . þ 7 e 
the Workman ſits, is made a little inclining towards 


Wheel: On the fore Piece are placed the Pieces op 
pared Earth. Laſtly, the Side-Pieces ſerve the 
man to reſt his Feet againſt; and are ma 


1 : Ee 03 
give him more or leſs Room, according to the Sue 


the Veſſel to be turned. By his Side 15 2 2 


2 


de inclining P 


Water, wherewith from Time to Fime he wets his 
Hands, to prevent the Earth ſticking to them. | 
The Potter having pal his Clay or Earth, and 
laid a Piece of it ſuitable to the Work he intends, on 
the Top of the Beam, ſets down; his Thighs and Legs 
much expanded, and his Feet reſted on the Side-Pieces, 
as is molt convenient. . : 

In this Situation he turns the Wheel round, till it has 

ot the proper Velocity ; when, wetting his Hands in 
Ly Water, he bores the Cavity of the Veſſel, continuing 
to widen it from the Middle; and thus turns it into 
Form, turning the Wheel afreſh, and wetting his Hands 
fom Time to Time. 

When the Veſſel is too thick, they uſe a flat Piece of 
fron with a Hole in the Middle, and ſomewhat ſharp 
on one Edge, to pare off what is redundant. Laſtly, 
when the Veſſel is finiſhed, they take it off from the cir- 
cular Head by a Wire paſſed underneath the Veſſel. 
The Potter's Lathe, is alſo a Kind of Wheel, but 
fimpler, and lighter than the former. Its three chict 
Members, are an Iron Beam or Axis, three Feet and an 
half high, and two Inches in Diameter; a little wooden 
Wheel all of a Piece, an Inch thick, and ſeven or eight 
in Diameter, placed horizontally a-top of the Beam, and 


ſerving to form the Veſſel on; and another larger wooden 


Wheel, all of a Piece, three Inches thick, and two or 
three Feet broad, faſtened to the ſame Beam at Bottom, 
parallel to the Horizon. The Beam or Axis turns, by 
2 Pivot at Bottom on an Iron Stand, _ | 
The Workman gives the Motion to the Lathe with 
his Feet, by puſhing the great Wheel alternately with 
his Foot ; till giving it a greater or lefſer Degree of 
Motion, as his Work requires. 3 1 
They work with the Lathe, | | 
and after the ſame Manner as with the Wheel; but 
neither the one nor the other ſerves for any more than 
forming the Body of the Veſſel, Sc. The Feet, Handle, 
and Ornaments, if there be any, beſides the Mouldings 


being to be made, and ſet on by hand; if there be any 
Sculpture in the Work, it is uſually done in earthen or 


wooden Moulds, ptepared by a Sculptor, unleſs the 
Potter has Skill enough to do it himſelf, which is very 
ano en a 1 


1 


. q * 


hard Rock. The White of the beſt Petunſe is to border 
a little on Green. i N 


The den of theſe Bricks, is to break and 


- 


pound them firſt, into a coarſe Powder with Iron Mallets, 
then in Mortars with Peſtles, that have Stone Heads, 
armed with Iron, and wrought either with the Hand or 
ä TT TORR 5 | 
When the Powder is rendered almoſt impalpable, 
they throw it in a large Urn full of Water, ſtirring it 
briſkly about with an Iron Inſtrument. After the Water 
las reſted a little while, they ſkim off from the Top a 
white Subſtance formed there, of the Thickneſs of four 
or five Fingers, and diſpoſe this Scum or Cream in ano- 
ther Veſſel of Water. They then ſtir again the Water 
of ae firſt Urn, and again ſkim'it, and thus alternate- 


| orn. 
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the other gives 


Wjhoſe Fleſh was to ſuſtain itſelf without Bones.“ 


with the ſame Inſtruments 


— Ne 


o8t 


ly, till thete remain nothing but the Gravel of the Be. 


Punſes at Bottom; which they lay afreſh under the Mill 
„ . 14s ee 
As to the ſecond Urn, wherein ate put the Skimmings 


of the firſt ; when the Water is well ſettled and become 
quite clear, they pour it off; and with the Sediment 


collected at Bottom in form of a Paſte, fill a kind of 


Moulds: Whence, when almoſt dry, they take it out, 
and cut it into Pieces, which are what they properly 
call Petunſes; reſerving them to be mixed with the 
Kauling, in the Proportion hereafter aſſigned. © _ 
Theſe Squares are ſold by the Hundred, but it is very 
rare to meet with them unfalſified. The Workmen, 
who like the reſt of the Chineſe, are errant Knaves in 
their Dealings, uſually mixing Refuſe along with them; ſo 
that they are commonly obliged to purify them as they 
22 ͤ „M ooo TER 
The Kauling, which is the other Earth uſed in Por- 
celain, is much ſofter than the Petunſe when dug out 
of the Quarry; bby it is this, which by its Mixture with 
er e e Strength and Firmneſs to the Work. 
F. Dentrecolles (who learn'd in China the Secret of 
making Porcelain, and has communicated this and all 
the following Proceſs to us) obſerves, that ſome Engliſh 
or Dutch, having procured ſome Petunſes to be brought 
privately, upon their attempting to make Porcelain, 


at their Return into their own Country, could not ſuc- 


ceed for want of taking Kauling along with it; which 
the Chineſe being apprized of, ſaid, that the Europeans 
were wonderful People to go about to make a Body, 
The Mountains whence the Kauling is dug, are co- 
vered without-ſide with a reddiſh Earth. The Mines 


are deep; and the Matter is found in Glebes or Clods, 


like the Chalk in ours. The Author is of Opinion, 
that the white Earth of Malta is not much different 


from the Kauling, except that it wants the ſilvered Par- 


ticles, The Preparation of Kauling is the ſame with 
that of the Petunſes, except that the Matter being leſs 
hard, leſs Labour is required, qe. 
The Oil or Varniſh, which makes the third Ingre- 
dient in Porcelain, is a whitiſh liquid Subſtance, drawn 
from the hard Stone whereof the Petunſes are formed; 


that which is whiteſt, and whoſe Stains are the greeneſt, 
being always choſen for this Purpoſe, | 


The Manner of preparing the Oil is thus : The Pe- 


tunſes being waſhed, undergo the ſame Preparations as 


for making the Squares, excepting that the Matter of 
the ſecond Urn is not put in Moulds, but the fineſt 
Part of it taken to compoſe the Oil, To an hundred 
Pounds of this Matter they caſt a mineral Stone called 
Shekau, reſembling our Alum: This Stone is firſt heat- 


ed red-hot, and thus reduced in a Mortar into an im- 
palpable Powder; and ſerves to give the Oil a Conſiſt- 


ence; which however is ſtill to be kept liquid. 


The Oil of Lime makes the fourth Ingredient; the 


Preparation whereof is much more tedious and circum- 
ſtantial. They firſt diſſolve large Pieces of quick Lime, 
and reduce it to a Powder, by ſprinkling Water on it; 


on this Powder they lay a Couch of dry Fern, and on 
the Fern another of ſlacked Lime, and thus alternately, 
till they have got a moderate Pile; which done, they 
ſet Fire to the Fern: The whole being conſumed, theß 
divide the Aſhes that remain on new Couches of dry 
Fern, ſetting them on Fire as before. And this they 
repeat five or ſix Times ſucceſſively, or even more; 
the Oil being ſtill the better, as the Aſhes are oftner 
burnt, GENT. eee 
In the Annals of Feuliang, tis ſaid, inſtead of Fern 


they antiently uſed the Wood of a kind of Medlar-tree; 


and that *twas this gave the antient Porcelajns, that ad- 
mirable Hue, which the Moderns cannot come up to 
for want of that Wood. Tis certain, however, the 
Quality of the Fern and Lime contribute very much to 
the Goodneſs of the Oil. e | 
A Quantity of theſe Aſhes of Fern and Lime are now 
thrown into an Urn full of Water; and to an hundred 


Pounds of Aſhes is added a Pound of Sbetau, which 


diſſolves therein. The reſt being performed after the 
ſame Manner as in preparing the.Earth of the Petunſes; 
the Sediment found at the Bottom of the ſecond Urn. 


and which is to be kept liquid, is what they call [oo 
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982 POTT E RT. 
Oil of Line; which the Chineſe eſteem as the Soul of the added, ready made, as Dragons, Flowers, 2, "__ 
former Oil, and which gives the Porcelain all its Luſtre, that have Impreſſions in Creux; which laſt are FE thers 
This Oil is eaſily ſophiſticated by adding Water to in- with a kind of Puncheons. In general, all Papen 
creaſe the Quantity; adding, at the ſame Time, pro- Works are to be ſheltered from the Cold reelaiy 
portionable of the ſame Shekau to maintain the Conſiſt- Humidity making them liable to break 


ence. Ten Meaſures of Oil of Petunſe uſually go to unequally, | | hey d 
one of Lime. To have the Mixture juſt, the two Oils To conceive the Number of Hands each Pp; 
ſhould be equally thick. Porcelain paſſes through ere perfect, we ſhall d = of 
Now to form Veſſels of theſe Materials : —The firſt Article with what F. d Entrecolles inſtances of "Wi 
Thing is, to purify the Petunſe and Kauling ; which, mon Tea-cup, ere it be fit for the Pai 1.0 


ö * 5 ; nter.— The Cy, 
for the firſt, is done after the Manner already deſcrib'd begins with the Potter, who has the Mana up 
in preparing the Squares. For the ſecond, as its Soft- the Wheel, where it acquires its Form, I 
neſs makes it diſſolve eaſily, *tis ſufficient, without Diameter, This Operator has not a Farthi 
breaking it, to plunge it in an Urn full of Water in an for a Plate furniſhed with twenty-ſix Cups; accordino,? 
open Baſket. The Dregs that remain are perfectly uſe- they go out of his Hands exceedingly imperfe& "gl 
leſs, and are emptied out of the Workhouſe, when a cially towards the Feet, which are only unformeg Lu 
Quantity is got together. 1 of Earth to be afterwards cut with the Chiſſel yy. F* 
The Workhouſes are properly great Yards walled Cup is dry. When it comes from the Wheel the 
round, with Sheds, and other Conveniencies for the 1s received by a ſecond Workman, who fits it to; > 
Workmen to work under ; as well as other Buildings a third takes it immediately from him, and applies 
for them to live in. It is almoſt inconceivable what on a Mould to bring it to its true Form. This My K 
Numbers of Perſons are employed in theſe Works; is on a kind of Lathe. A fourth Workman * 
there being ſcarce a Piece of Porcelain but paſſes through the Cup with a Chiſſel, eſpecially about the Edges * 
above twenty Hands, ere it comes to the Painter's brings it to the Thinneſs neceſſary to make it trafo : 


; a ' : nf} : 
Workhouſe; and above ſixty ere it be brought to in doing which he moiſtens it from Time to T. Parent 


Pere don | its Dryneſs ſhould make it break. When of Ska 
To make a juſt Mixture of Petunſe and Kauling, Thickneſs, another Workman turns it gently” gf 
Regard muſt be had to the Fineneſs of the Porcelain to Mould, to ſmooth its Inſide, taking a deal of Care f 
be made: For the finer Porcelains, they uſe equal Quan- be done equably, leſt any Cavity be formed, or it warps, 
tities ; four Parts of Kauling to ſix of Petunſe, for mo- Other Workmen add ſome Ornaments in Relieyo ; other 
derate ones; and never leſs than one of Kauling to three Impr eſſions in Creux; others only Handles, as the Qua- 
of Petunſe for the coarſeſt. 5 lity of the Cup requires. At laſt they round and hollow 


The hardeſt Part of the Work is the kneading and the Foot on the Inſide with a Chiſſel, which is the Func. 
tewing the two Earths together; which is done in a kind tion of a particular Artiſt, who does nothing elſe, 
of large Baſons, or Pits, well paved and cemented, This Multiplicity of Workmen, far it is from re. 
wherein the Workmen trample continually with their tarding the Work, that it is found by Experience to go 
Feet, relieving one another, till the Maſs be well mixed, on the faſter for it, as well as to be the better done 
growing hard, and becomes of the Conſiſtence required each Workman by a continual Attention to the ſame 
to be uſed by the Potter. NS Thing, becoming very dexterous at it; beſides laving 
The Earth, when taken out of the Baſons, is kneaded the Time of changing Inſtruments, c. 
a ſecond Time by Piece-meal, and with the Hands on As to the Painting of Porcelain; the Chineſe Painters, 
large Slates for that Purpoſe ; and on this Preparation, eſpecially thoſe that meddle with human Figures, our 
in effect, it is that the Perfection of the Work depends; Author obſerves, are all ſorry Workmen : He adds, 
the leaſt heterogenous Body remaining in the Matter, that the Defect is ſcarce any where ſo ſenſible as in the 


the leaſt Vacuity that may be found in it, being enough whapey, or Porcelain Painters, among whom, ſetting | 


to ſpoil the whole. The ſmalleſt Grain of Sand, nay aſide Flowers and Landſkips, which are ſometimes to- 
ſometimes a ſingle Hair, ſhall make the Porcelain crack, lerable, the greateſt Maſters are not to be compared to 
ſplinter, min; or warp. 5; pen ordinary Apprentices among the Europeans, for the 
The Porcelain, is formed or faſhioned, either with Beauty and Juſtneſs of Deſign. But it is otherwiſe with 
the Wheel, like Earthen-ware, or in Moulds. Smooth the Colours theſe Whapey uſe; which are ſo exceeding 
Pieces, as Cups, Urns, Diſhes, Sc. are made with the lively and brilliant, that there are but little Hopes our 
Wheel. The reſt, 7. e. ſuch as are in Relievo, as Fi- Workmen ſhould ever come to vie with them. | 
gures of Men, Animals, Fc. are formed in Moulds, The Painting Work is diſtributed among a great 
but finiſhed with the Chiſſel. N | Number of Workmen, in the ſame Laboratory: To 
Ihe large Pieces are made at twice; one half of the one it belongs to form the coloured Circle about the 
Piece is raiſed on the Wheel by three or four Workmen, Edges of the Porcelain; another traces out Flowers, 
who hold it till it has acquired its Figure; which done, which another paints: This is for Waters and Moun- 
they apply it to the other Half, which has been formed tains alone; that for Birds and other Animals, and a 
in the ſame Manner; uniting the two with Porcelain third for human Figures. | . 
Earth, made liquid by adding Water to it, and poliſh- There are Porcelains made of all Colours, both with 
ing the Juncture with a kind of Iron Spatula. regard to the Grounds, and to the Repreſentations 
After the ſame Manner it is that they join the ſeveral thereon. As to the Colours of Landſkips, &c. ſome 
Pieces of Porcelain formed in Moulds, or by the Hand; are ſimple; ſuch are all Blues, which are thoſe moſt 
and after the ſame Manner they add Handles, &c. to the uſually ſeen in Europe; others are mixed up of ſeveral 
Cups, and other Works formed with the Wheel. Teints, and others again heightened with Gold. | 
The Moulds are made after the Manner of thoſe of The Blue is made of Lapis Lazuli, prepared by burn- 
our Sculptors, viz. divers Pieces, which ſeparately give ing it the Space of twenty-four Hours in a Kiln, 2 1 
their reſpective Figure to the ſeveral Parts of the Model it is buried up in the Gravel, to the Height of hal = 
to be repreſented ; and which are afterwards united to Foot; when burnt, they reduce it into an impalpat h 
form a Mould for an entire Figure. The Earth they Powder in Porcelain Mortars not yarniſhed, and w. 
are made of is yellow and fat, dug out of its proper Peſtles of the ſame Matter. : we” 
© Quarries, whereof there are Abundance about Kingteching. For the Red, they uſe Copperas, which ey lf 
It is kneaded like Potters Earth, and when ſufficiently Saufan ; a Pound of this they put in a covered N , 
mellow, fine, and moderately dry, beating it ſtoutly, in the Lid whereof is left a little Aperture, m_ 
they form it into Moulds, according to the Works re- which the Matter on Occaſion may be ſeen. 2 
quired, either by Hand, or on the Wheel; theſe Moulds cible is heated with a reverberatory Fire, till t 4 ras 
are ſold very dear, bur laſt a long Time. DI Smoak ceaſes to aſcend, and a fine red one 97 ot 
All theſe Works made in Moulds are finiſhed by the A Pound of Copperas yields four Ounces of re e 
Hand, with ſeveral Inſtruments proper to dig, ſmooth, which is found at the Bottom of the Crocs 112 
| poliſh, and to touch up the Strokes that eſcape the the fineſt Part is that uſually adhering to the 
Mould ; fo that it is rather a Work of Sculpture than of Sides of the Crucible. 


| Pottery. There are ſome Works whereon Relievo's are The Powder of Flint is likewiſe an Ingredient in m f 
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Colour be dry. 


POTTERY 


or the other Colours, e. gr. for green; to three Ounces 
r. Tonghapeen, or Scoria of beaten Copper, they uſe 
5 if an Ounce of Powder of Flint, and an Ounce of 
Ceruſe. Violet is made by adding a Doſe of white to 
the green already prepared ; the more green is added, 
he deeper is the Violet. For yellow, they uſe ſeven 
chms of white, and three of the Copperas red. 

Moſt of theſe Colours are mixed up with Gum-Water, 
for Application; a little Salt-petre, ſometimes Ceruſe or 
Copperas, but more uſually Copperas alone, being firſt 
diſſolved in the Water. Indeed, for Porcelains that are 
to be quite red, the Colour is uſually applied with Oil, 
; e. with the common Oil of the Porcelain, or another 
made of the white Flints. 5 

There is alſo another red, called bun red, becauſe 
in Reality applied by blowing with a Pipe, one of whoſe 
Orifices is cover'd with a very fine Gauze. The Bot- 
tom of this Tube is lightly applied to the Colour 
wherewith the Gauze is ſmear d; when blowing againſt 


the Porcelain, it becomes all ſprinkled over with little 
points. This Porcelain is very rare, and of great Price. 


Black Porcelain, which they call Umian, has likewiſe 


its Beauty. This Colour has a leady Caſt, like our 


Metal burning Mirrors; and is uſually heighten'd with 
Gold. It is made of three Ounces of Lapis Lazuli, with 
{yen of the common Oil of Stone; though that Pro- 
portion is varied, as the Colour is deſigned to be more 
or leſs deep. The black is not given the Porcelain till 
it be dry, nor muſt the Work be put to the Fire till the 

The Gold is not applied till after the Baking, and is 
rebaked in an Oven for the Purpoſe. To apply the Gold, 


add three Parts of Ceruſe to thirty of Gold. | 
There is likewiſe a Kind of marbled Porcelain, which 
is not made by applying the Marbling with the Pencil, 
but for Oil to varniſh it withal, uſing that of white 
Flints, which hatches and cuts the Work with a thou- 
ſand humourous Strokes, in Manner of Moſaick Work. 
The Colour this Oil gives, is a white, ſomewhat aſhy. 
This Porcelain is called Tfwiki, Ln 
There are ſeveral Kinds of Porcelain; but they are 


fuch as are rather for Curioſity than Uſe : The prettieſt 
we the magick Porcelains, whoſe Colours only appear 


when filled with ſome Liquor, Theſe are made double; 
the Outſide is white, and all laid out in Compartiments 
the Infide is a ſolid Cup, of colour'd Porcelain; though 


| the Cup is ſometimes of Glaſs, which has a better Effect 


than Porcelain, The Secret of thoſe magick Porcelains, 
which the Chineſe call K:atfim, is almoſt loſt ; yet Father 
a Entrecolles has furniſhed us with a following Account. 
The Porcelain to be painted thus, muſt be very thin ; 
and the Colours, which in other Porcelains are applied 
on the Outſide, are here applied on the Inſide. When 


the Colour is dry, they lay over it a light Couch of a 


Size made of the Porcelain Earth; by which Means the 
Colour is incloſed between two earthen Laminæ. 
When the Size is dry, they throw Oil within the Porce- 
lein; and when it has enough, they return it to the 
Mould, and the Wheel, to render it as thin, and tranſpa- 
rent as poſſible, When dry it is baked in the common 
Furnace : The Colours here uſed are always the fineſt, 
and the Figures painted are Fiſhes ; as moſt ſuitable to 
wr Liquor put within them, and in which they ſeem to 
wim, | Es 

The ſeveral Kinds of Porcelains above-mention'd, be- 
ing quite painted, with their ſeveral Colours, and all the 
Colours dry, are to be poliſhed to prepare them to re- 
cave the Oil, or Varniſh ; which is done with a Pencil 


of very fine Feathers, moiſten'd with Water, and paſſed 


git over, to take off even the ſmalleſt Inequalities. 
The Oiling or Varniſhing, is the laſt Preparation of 
relain, before it be carried to the Oven: This is ap- 
pied more or leſs thick, and ſeldomer or oftener repeat- 
according to the Quality of the Work. For thin, 
ne Porcelains, they give two very thin Couches; to 
Others one, but that one equivalent to the other two, — 
1 ere is a great deal of Art in applying the Varniſh ; 
ö th that it be done equally, and not in too great Quan- 
J. The Couches on the Inſide are given by Aſperſion, 


1 * . 
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; 
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#, e. by caſting in as much Varniſh as is neceſſary. Thoſe 


on the Outſide, b 
in a Veſſel of Oil. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the Foot is not yet formed, 


but continues in a mere Maſs, till the Work has been 
varniſhed : It is at length finiſhed on the Wheel; and 
when hollowed, a little Circle is painted in it, and ſome- 
times a Chineſe Letter. This Painting being dry, the 
Foot is varniſhed, and the Work now carried to the 
Oven to be baked, 3 8 l 
Our curious Author omits nothing; not even the Dex- 
terity of the People who carry the Porcelain to the Bake- 
houſe. He has been frequently ſurprized, he tells us, to 
ſee a Man paſs through ſeveral Streets full of People, 
with two very long narrow Boards, . ranged with Porce- 
lain on his Shoulders, ſtill preſerving the Equilibrium 
ſo accurately, as not to do any Damage to fo frail a 
Commodity. „ 
There are two Kinds of Ovens uſed in Baking, or 
Kealing of Porcelain; large ones, for Works that are only 


to come to the Fire once, which is the common Way ; 


and ſmall ones for ſuch as require a double baking. The 
large ones are two Chineſe Fathoms deep, and almoſt 
four wide. They are. formed of a Mixture of three 
Earths ; one whereof yellow, and common, makes the 


Baſis ; the two others are ſcarcer, and dug out of deep 


Mines, wherein People can only work in Winter, One 


of them called Lantou, is a very ſtrong, ſtiff Earth; the 


other Youto, oily. if | | | 
The Sides and Roof of the Ovens are ſo thick, that 


one may lay the Hand on them, when the Fire is at its 


| Height, without Danger of Burning. At the Top of 
they break and diſſolve it in Water at the Bottom of a * 


Porcelain, till a thin gilded Cloud ariſe on the Surface: 
It is uſed with Gum-Water, and to give it a Body they 


the Dome, which is in Form of a Tunnel, is a large A- 
perture, to give Vent to the Flames and Smoke, which 


mount up inceſſantly, as ſoon as Fire is once ſet to the 
Oven. Beſide the principal Aperture, there are four or 


five ſmall ones around; which, by being open'd and ſhut, 


ſerve to augment or diminiſh the Heat: Like the Holes 


in the Chymiſts Furnaces, called Regiſters. The Earth, 
which takes up the whole Breadth of the Oven, is placed 
in Front, preciſely againſt the Opening of the Door, and 


is two or three Feet deep, and two broad; People paſ- 
ling over it on a Plank, to go into the Furnace to 


range the Porcelain. = | | 
As ſoon as the Fire is lighted, the Door is walled up; 
. only leaving an Aperture for the Conveyance of Wood. 


Laſtly, the Bottom of the Oven is cover'd with Sand, 
wherein Part of the firſt Porcelain Caſes are buried. The 


Oven itſelf is uſually placed at the Extremity of a long, 
narrow Veſtible, which ſerves in lieu of Bellows, the 


cold Air being thus driven dire&ly in the Face of each 


Oven. * 2 7 30 
Each Piece of Porcelain, of any Note, is diſpoſed in 
the Furnace in its ſeparate Caſe or Coffin. Indeed, as to 


the Tea-Diſhes, c. the ſame Caſe ſerves for ſeveral. 


The Caſes are all of the ſame Matter with the Oven: 


They have no Lids, but ſerve each other mutually, the 


Bottom of the ſecond Caſe fitting into the Aperture 


of the firſt; and thus ſucceſſively, to the Top of each 
Column. Each Coffin, which is uſually of a cylindrij- 
cal Form, that the Fire may communicate itſelf more 


equally to the Porcelains incloſed, has at Bottom, a little 


Lay of very fine Sand, cover'd over with Duſt of Kaul- 


ing, that the Sand may not ſtick to the Work, and Care 
1s taken that the Porcelain may not touch the Sides of the 


Caſe.” In the larger Caſes which hold the ſmall Pieces, 
they leave the Middle vacant, in regard Porcelain placed 


there would want the neceſſary Heat. Each of theſe little 


Pieces is mounted on a little Maſſive of Earth, the 


Thickneſs of two, Crowns cover'd with Powder of 
Kauling. | N . 


F. & Entrecalles obſerves, that the Porcelains are put 


in Caſes to prevent any Diminution of Luſtre from the 
too violent Effect of a naked Fire; adding, that it is ow- 


ing to theſe thick Veils, that the Beauty, or as he calls 


it, the Completion of the Porcelain is not tanned by 
the Heat of the Fire. SN... 1 

As faſt as the Caſes are filled, a Workman ranges 
them in the Cavity of the Furnace; forming them into 
Piles or Columns, whereof thoſe in the Middle are at 
leaſt ſeven Feet high : The two Caſes at the Bottom of 


each Column are left empty; becauſe being partly ſunk 
| IRA | | in 


Ld 


y Immerſion, or by plunging the Pieces 
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4 the Sand, the Fire has the leſs Effect on them; and 
for the ſame Reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left empty. 
In this Manner is the whole Cavity of the Oven filled 
with Columns, excepting that Part preciſely under the 


grand Aperture. | 
In ranging the Caſes, they obſerve always to place the 
fineſt Pile of Porcelain in the Centre; the coarſeſt at the 


Bottom; and thoſe that are high-colour'd, and conſiſt 


of as much Petunſe as Kauling, and wherein the walte 
Oil is uſed, at the Mouth. 3 
Theſe Piles are all placed very near one another, and 
are bound together at Top, at Bottom, and in the Mid- 
dle, by Pieces of Earth; in ſuch Manner as that the 


Flame may have a free Paſſage among them, and inſi- 


nuate equally on all Sides: In which a great Part of the 
Work man's Art lies, and on which the Perfection of the 
Porcelain much depends. Another Thing to be obſery'd 
is, that an Oven muſt never be ſet all together with new 
Coffins ; but half one, half the other; the old ones at 
the Botoms and Tops of the Piles, and the new ones in 
the Middle. Indeed it were better to have all burnt in 
an Oven a-part, ere they come to be uſed for Porcelain; 
as was antiently done. The Caſes, our Author obſerves, 


are brought” ready prepared from a large Village on the 
River, a League diſtant from Kingteching. Ere burnt, 


they are yellow; and afterwards of a dark red. | 
When the Oven is filled, they wall up the Door; only 
leaving a little Aperture for the throwing in little Pieces 
of Wood, a Foot long, but very ſlender to keep up the 
Fire. It is then heated by Degrees, for the Space of a Day 
and Night ; after which two Men, who relieve one an- 
other, continue to throw in Wood without any Interrup- 
tion. To know when the Porcelain is baked enough, 


they open one of the leſſer Holes of the Oven, and with 


a Pair of Tongs take off the Lids of one of the Piles. 
If the Fire appears very briſk and clear, and the Piles 


| equally inflamed; and eſpecially if the Colours of the 


Porcelains that are uncover'd, dart forth a noble Luſtre ; 
the Action is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the Fire, and 
wall up what remained of the Door of the Furnace, 


If the Oven be only filled with ſmall Porcelains, they 


take them out twelve or fifteen Hours after the Fire is 


extinct: If it be filled with larger, they defer opening it 
In this the modern Practice dif- 
fers from the antient ; wherein the Door was not open? d 


for two or three Days. 


till after ten Days for the large Pieces, and five for the 
JJ... 


One Thing very ſurprizing, and almoſt inconceivable, 
Father d Entrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never 


found any Aſhes on the Hearth of the Oven, what Quantity 
of Wood ſoever is conſumed. He adds another Thing, 
wjhich with him paſſes for equally ſtrange, that the Work- 
men employed about the Furnaces, ſlake their Thirſt, by 
continually drinking hot Tea, with Salt diſſolved in it. 
The Chineſe make another Kind of Porcelain, which 
they paint and bake twice; and for this ſecond Baking 
they have a Kind of little Ovens on Purpoſe. When 
very ſmall, they are made of Iron; otherwiſe of a Kind 


of Bricks an Inch thick, a Foot high, and half a Foot 


broad, made of the ſame Earth with the Porcelain Caſes. 
The biggeſt of theſe Ovens does not exceed five Foot 
in Height, and three in Diameter; and being made 
much in Form of Bee-Hives, the Bricks are arched a 
little to form the Curvity the better. The Hearth is of 
Earth, half a Foot high, formed of two or three 
Ranges of Bricks, and on this Maſſive is the Oven 
built. Around the Oven, at the Diſtance of about half 
a Foot, is raiſed a Shell of common Bricks, joined to the 
Oven itſelf by a Kind of Arcboutant of Earth, which 


ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually build four or five 


of theſe Ovens at equal Diſtances from each other. At 


the Bottom of the Shell are Holes to give Air to the 
Fire when hghted: At Top is an Aperture which they 

cover up with a Piece of the baked Earth, when the Por- 
celains are laid in the Oven, | 


The Porcelains here are not incloſed in Coffins, as 


in the common Ovens; the Oven itſelf ſerving that 
Purpoſe, and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive 
no other Impreſſion of the Fire, but that of the Heat of 
the Charcoal diſpoſed in the Hearth, at the Bottom of 
the Oven, as well as at Top of the Vault, and the Inter- 
val between the Oven and the Shell, or Brick- Wall. 
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giving them any new Varniſh, they 


the White of the Grounds, and the other Co 
it is certain the moſt able and diſcernin 


the firſt Part of the Proceſs, except tha 
thicker, and that they are varniſhed with an Oil drawn 


buried under Ground for 80 or 100 Yea!s. 
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Ts prepare the Porcelain: for a 
muſt Mert had their Vaniſh A ſecond 
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and have paſſed the great Oven. In chi on Manner. 


State th. 
fter which, a 


in the little Oven, ſetting the litt! ans ranged in Piles 


ger in Fotm of Pyramids, © hes oyer the ly 
'This ſecond Baking is ſometimes intende 

the Luſtre of the Colours the better 24 5 Preſerys 
Time to give them a Kind of Relicvo. But abby lame 
its Deſign is to hide defective Places, by cov re uſual 
over with Colours: But the Artifice is eaf] PA then 
1 ben the Hand over them. bound our 

en the Workman judges his Porcol,. 
baked, he takes off the Piece that xn brag "IOUgh 
and if the Works appear glittering, and Bhs "Me z 


are painted with various Colours, a 


glowing, he takes out the Charcoal; and when Colous 
, EN 


he Oyen 
5 How beautiful ſoever the modern Porcelain ma 

the Taſte for Antiquity, which reigns in Chin, ov 
as in Europe, gives the antient Porcelain a Val s well 


bove that of the modern. It muſt be owneq 1 
nech the an. 


tient ſeems the finer as to the Matter, mg 


as to baking, and of a more pleaſant Caſt, both a 1 
lours; ye 
8 may bedeceiy'd 


herein: And there are Workmen who make it their Bu- 


ſineſs to counterfeit the antient Porcelain, called Kiutong 
. b 4 » 


in the modern. TP 
The Matter of this falſe Kutong is a yellowiſh Earth 


found near Kingteching. There is nothing particular in 


t they are made 


from the yellow Stone, mixed with the common Oil 


which give them a Kind of Sea-green Hue. When taken 


out of the Oven, they throw it into a fatty Broth, made 


of Capons, in which they boil it a ſecond Time, then 


bury it in the filthieſt Sink they can find, for a Month or 


ſix Weeks, or more, according as they would give it 
the greater Appearance of Antiquity. Beſides their 
Thickneſs, and their Colour, theſe falſe Antiques reſem- 
ble the true ones in this, that they do not reſound when 


ftruck, nor even give the leaſt Buz, when held to the | 


us SS 


Notwithſtanding the vaſt Quantity of Porcelain made 


in almoſt all the Provinces of the Empire of China, they 


ſtill continue very dear, though not fo dear as antiently, 


The Chineſe Annals tell us of Times wherein a ſingle 
Urn coſt ninety or an hundred Crowns on the Spot, 


What chiefly occaſions the extraordinary Price of this 
Commodity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſides the great 
Profits of the Merchants in Europe, and their Factors in 
China, that it rarely happens an Oven ſucceeds through- 
out; that it is frequently quite ipoilt, ſo that upon 

opening it in lieu of fine Porcelains, is found a hard 


unformed Maſs, into -which both the Porcelains and 


their Coffins are converted ; either by Exceſs of Heat, 


or ſome ill Qualities in the Matter. 

Another Reaſon of the Dearneſs of Porcelains is, that 
the Ingredients it is made of, and the Wood wherewith 
it is burnt, grow more and more ſcarce. - One may add 


a third Reaſon for the exceſſive Price of Porcelams to 


the Europeans ; and it is this, that moſt of theſe ſent to 
Europe are formed on new Models, frequently very ca- 
pricious, and difficult to ſucceed in; which yet for the 
ſmalleſt Defects are turned on the Manufacturer's Hands; 


and he not being able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, 
becauſe not to their Taſte, nor to their Uſe, is forced | 
to charge the Porcelain he delivers the higher, to pay 


himſelf for thoſe refuſed. 9 
Cardan and Scaliger were of Opinion, that Porcelain 
was made of Eggs and Sea-Shells, beaten _ - 


count we have given here puts that Matter out o all 
Queſtion, | IE 

It is not known who was the Inventor of Pres i 
The Chineſe Annals, which us'd to contain Every I's 


ts ; - about it; 
in any wiſe memorable, are perfectly ſilent 5 
nor do we know much more of the Time t 


the 
tion: Only it is certain it muſt have been before 
Beginning of the fifth Century, the Annals of Fuelian 


jon of the 
relating, that from the ſecond Year of the Reiß = 
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1 about the Tear of Chriſt 442, the 
gte, ol Ferclln of that · Province had alone fur - 
= che Emperors therewith. 5 8 
10 purcelain, is made chiefly, ſome ſay.wholly, ate Ning- 

e a large Town in the Province · of Mangſic There 
_ indeed made in the Province- of Kanton- and: 
* put it is of little Account, being far inferior in 

and Value to the Porcelain of Kingteching, That 
her is perfectly white, without either Gloſs. or 
— ting. Attempts have been made to remove the 
Manufacture from Kingteching-to-Ptkin, and other Places, 
rin vain the Porcelain made in the new. Manufacto- 
n never coming up to that of the old; ſo. that Ning 
— has the Honour of ſupplying the greateſt Part of: 
World with this Commodity. Father Du. Halds: 
(ſires us; that even the Japaneſe come to China for. it. 

Parcelain makes a very curious Article in Commerce, 
undd even natural Elſtory. Its Manufacture has paſſed, 
«of late Tears, for a Myſtery- in Europe; and chat in 

e of all the Endeavours of the Jeſuit Miſſionaries 


unn. f ; ee 
| :ſcoveries) to penetrate into the Secret. The 
_— — was at- — 5 drawn; and in a Letter of 
Father ᷑ Entrecolles to Father Orry, from Jauchen, dated 
I er the iſt, 1712, and afterwards ubliſhed in. 

french, the whole Proceſs is deſcribed in all its Circum- 
| Gances; and fuch as it is given here Word for Word, 
fom the French. $6: 0R, . 

The French ſoon made all the Uſe they could of this 
Diſcovery of F. d Entrecolles, in attempting to imitate 
Prcelain. The firſt Eſſays made at Rowen ſucceeded to- 
krably well; and are now carried to ſuch a Point in the 
Manufactories at Paſt and St. Clou, near Paris, that the 
French Porcelains want nothing to make them of equal 
Value with the Chineſe, but to be brought five op fix 
thouſand Leagues. In effect, for the Fineneſs of the 
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"whom Europe- is indebted' for ſo many curious and 


JE 


Grain.of the Matters the Beauty, and Tam.ofubeNeſlels, 


the. ExaCtirude. af the Deſign, and: the lute Off- 
Colqurs, the. Nench are not much behind d 2 
There is alſo a beautiful Maruifacture of Per celata at 
Mien, the. Capital oft Miſuia, in Sanum, which the 
Raron de Polnitz. aſſures. us, produces Percelains- painted. 
and enamelled in. ſuch Porfection, that, they are more. 
beautiful, as well as dearer, than thoſe af Ching itſelf! 
The Invention is owing to a poor AIchymiſt, who being 
n up in the Caſtle. of Konigdtein, by the late. King 
of Poland, on a Suſpicion. of being Maſter af; the Seotet. 
of-the Philoſophers. Stone, had Leiſure enough, not in- 
deed to make Gold, but to invent a Ware, which hy the, 
great Vent of it, conſiderably enriches the County. 
Pam of Opinion, that. the beſ ting Chalk, andi the 
whitelt, well. beaten, ſifted very fine, to free, it ofcalliſan» 
dy, or other heterogeneous Matter, and mixed afterwards. 
with a ſixth Part of Quick. lime, the whole Mixture, bus 
ried in a Hole out, of which. Clay. has, been dug, and 
left there ro ferment, and; incorporate. for two. Ox. tlires 
Years, would > 


Porcelain, | 
Having been deſired by. ſome. Friends to, give them a 
Secret to join Porcelain when broke: I muſt inform them, 


that they muſt take the largeſt. Sqails, they can find in 


their Shells; and take the Tail af theſe Snails, which 


they'll find at the Bottom of the. Shell, white like a Rall 
of Fat; diſſolve that fatty Matter, in the beſt Brandy, ſa 
as to form of it a kind of thick Glue, and beſmeating the 
Edges of the broken China with that Glue, join the 
Pieces, thus ſmear d, together, and put them to dry 
from the Sun. This is a Secret, which Pm. perſuaded 
no Body knows in England'; and Parcelgin thus joined, 
appears as if it was only flawed. Flint and other Glaſſes, 
may alſo be joined with the ſame Matter, and in the 


ſame Manner. 


preſſions with Ink, from Characters and Figures, 
moveable or immoveable, upon Paper, Vellum, andSuk. 
There are two Kinds of Printing, the one for Books ; 
the other for Copper- Plates for Pictures. The firſt cal- 
* Letter-Preſs Printing, the ſecond Rolling-Preſs 
rinting. | LCs 
The. prime Difference between the two conſiſts in this, 
that the Characters of the former are caſt in Relieyo ; 
nnd thoſe of the latter engraven in Creus. 


Note, That as I have already given the Rules for Rolling 
Preſi Printing, in my Treatiſe of Engraving, under 
the Letter E; Til confine myſelf here to ſpeak only 
of Letter-Preſs Printing, which is the moſt curious, 
and moſt uſeful of the wo. 8 


To proceed with ſome order in this qurious Treatiſe, 
we muſt begin by providing the Inftrumepts neceſſary for 
Printing; or, to {peak in the Dialect of the Art, erect, 


not be done at a ſmall Expence; and which conſiſts, 


yp, Preſſes, and Caſes divided into little Cells or 
Boxes of different Sizes, to contain the Types; Compoſeng 
Sticks, Galleys, Chaſes, Rules, Stanes for Impoſi 
Head-Sticks, Gutter-Sticks, Side-Slicks , Foot Stieks, 
| Duvins, Plainors, Riglets, Cifterns, Ink, Paper, &c. 

2 PU deſeribe in a more particular Manner here- 

r, | | a x 

The moſt expenſive Implements of a Printing-Houſe, 
ue the Characters or Types ; but as it is impoſſible to do 
vithout them, and we ſuppoſe ourſelves capable to pur- 
chaſe the beſt, we'll have Recourſe, for that Purpale, to 
that moſt celebrated Letter-Founder, Mr. William Caſlon, 
Nay db may be ſure to find ſome of the mot beautiful 


Thoſe Characters or Types have different Names, ac- 
wording to their Sizes or Bodies, uiz. Pearl, Nonpaneil, 
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o 


Borders, and Head and Tail-Pjeces, accommg 
rs 


exactly the Height of the Letter z ocberyil 


or fit up a Prixting-Hayſe, which, when compleat, can - 
chiefly in ſeveral Fonts of different Characters, or 


Brevier, Long Primer, Small Pica, Pica, Engliſh, Great 


_—_— 


all which we ſhould have in gur Printing- 
with Here, Saxon, and Greek Types, ef. 
We call a Set of any of theſe Sizes a Fant, w. ich in- 


cludes current Letters, Capitals, numeral Letters, Points, 
Quadrats, Spaces, 25 6. Mel N Letter 7 | 


Beſides the ſeveral Kinds of Charafters and Letters a: 
bove- mentioned, we muſt have Rules tos black E. 


the ſeveral Kinds of Letters. 1 
Ihe Reales for blank Lines are gf Rig, ing Pal 


y Wil 
either hinder the neighbouring Letters from Printing, of 


M 

will themſelves be hinder'd by them. This the a 
— acealionally cry ine proper Lengily 49 hip Work 
—_ | 
The Borders are a Kind of 5 
long Bars, ſerving for the Diyitions of Books, Chapter 
e, their Depth is proportioned *p 516 LW" A 
their Length adjuſted to the Page, for being compoſ 
of ſeveral moycable Pieces, it Is caly lengthening of 
ſhortening them. N ö 

The Head and Tail Pięces cut either in Wood or 2 


ter, are Compartiments uſed at the Beginnings and 


ings of Books. 7 A 
The initial Letters are ſometimes cut in Wood and fi- 
EIS. 1 


gured; ſometimes caſt like the gther Chargcters. 
Having purchaſed ur Fonts of Letters, and ſent 
them to our intended Friutixg - Hanſe, gur gext Care is to 
have a Printing-Proſs (repreſented Tab. 80 yhi 
is a very compleat Machine: Its c principal Parts, 1 
whereof conſiſts of ſeveral ochers, g re dhe Boch of the 
Preſs, which ſerves to give the, inch or Stroke for the 
Impreſſion; and the Carriage, on which the Form js 


laid to undergo the flame. 


The goch gonſiſts of two ſtrg 1 geks, placed per- 
; COS and joined together hy four cr Kr r 


The firſt Plank, called the Cap of the Preſs, is fixed, 
11 S | . and 


produce. a Matter very proper to unitate 


RINTING, Tpographia, isthe Art of wking Im- Primer, double Pica, ius f- lib, anc French Gin. 
, together 
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in the Sand, the Fire has the leſs Effect on them; and 
for the ſame Reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left empty. 
In this Manner is the whole Cavity of the Oven filled 
with Columns, excepting that Part preciſely under the 
grand Aperture. | 
In ranging the Caſes, they obſerve always to place the 
fineſt Pile of Porcelain in the Centre; the coarſeſt at the 
Bottom; and thoſe that are high-colour'd, and conſiſt 
of as much Petunſe as Kauling, and wherein the waſte 
Oil is uſed, at the Mouth. 3 
Theſe Piles are all placed very near one another, and 
are bound together at Top, at Bottom, and in the Mid- 
dle, by Pieces of Earth; in ſuch Manner as that | the 
Flame may have a free Paſſage among them, and inſi- 
nuate equally on all Sides: In which a great Part of the 
Work man's Art lies, and on which the Perfection of the 
Porcelain much depends. Another Thing to be obſerv'd 
is, that an Oven muſt never be ſet all together with new 
Coffins ; but half one, half the other ; the old ones at 
the Botoms and Tops of the Piles, and the new ones in 
the Middle. Indeed it were better to have all burnt in 
an Oven a-part, ere they come to be uſed for Porcelain; 
as was antiently done. The Caſes, our Author obſerves, 
are brought ready prepared from a large Village on the 
| River, a League diſtant from Kingteching. Ere burnt, 
they are yellow; and afterwards of a dark red. 


When the Oven is filled, they wall up the Door; only 


leaving a little Aperture for the throwing in little Pieces 
of Wood, a Foot long, but very ſlender to keep up the 
Fire. It is then heated by Degrees, for the Space of a Day 
and Night; after which two Men, who relieve one an- 
other, continue to throw in Wood without any Interrup- 
tion. To know when the Porcelain is baked enough, 
they open one of the leſſer Holes of the Oven, and with 


a Pair of Tongs take off the Lids of one of the Piles. | 


If the Fire appears very briſk and clear, and the Piles 
equally inflamed; and eſpecially if the Colours of the 
' Porcelains that are uncover'd, dart forth a noble Luſtre ; 
the Action is ſufficient, they diſcontinue the Fire, and 
wall up what remained of the Door of the Furnace, 
If the Oven be only filled with ſmall Porcelains, they 
take them out twelve or fifteen Hours after the Fire is 
extinct : If it be filled with larger, they defer opening it 
for two or three Days. In this the modern Practice dif- 


fers from the antient; wherein the Door was not open'd 


till after ten Days for the large Pieces, and five for the 
W | 8 2 5 

One Thing very ſurprizing, and almoſt inconceivable, 
Father d' Entrecolles obſerves, is, that there are never 
found any Aſhes on the Hearth of the Oven, what Quantity 
of Wood ſoever is conſumed. He adds another Thing, 

vhich with him paſſes for equally ſtrange, that the Work- 
men employed about the Furnaces, ſlake their Thirſt, by 


continually drinking hot Tea, with Salt diſſolved in it. 


The Chineſe make another Kind of Porcelain, which 
they paint and bake twice; and for this ſecond Baking 
they have a Kind of little Ovens on Purpoſe. When 
very ſmall, they are made of Iron; otherwiſe of a Kind 


of Bricks an Inch thick, a Foot high, and half a Foot 
broad, made of the ſame Earth with the Porcelain Caſes. 


The biggeſt of theſe Ovens does not exceed five Foot 
in Height, and three in Diameter; and being made 
much in Form of Bee-Hives, the Bricks are arched a 
little to form the Curvity the better. The Hearth is of 
Earth, half a Foot high, formed of two or three 
Ranges of Bricks, and on this Maſſive is the Oven 
built. Around the Oven, at the Diſtance of about half 


2 Foot, is raiſed a Shell of common Bricks, joined to the 


Oven itſelf by a Kind of Arcboutant of Earth, which 
ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually build four or five 
of theſe Ovens at equal Diſtances from each other. At 
the Bottom of the Shell are Holes to give Air to the 
Fire when lighted: At Top is an Aperture which they 
cover up with a Piece of the baked Earth, when the Por- 
celains are laid in the Oven. . 

The Porcelains here are not incloſed in Coffins, as 
in the common Ovens; the Oven itſelf ſerving that 


Purpoſe, and being ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive 


no other Impreſſion of the Fire, but that of the Heat of 
the Charcoal diſpoſed in the Hearth, at the Bottom of 

the Oven, as well as at Top of the Vault, and the Inter- 
val between the Oven and the Shell, or Brick- Wall. 


POTTERT 


giving them any new Varniſh, the 


| by paſſing the Hand over them. 


the White of the Grounds, 
it is Certain the moſt able and diſcernin 


thicker, and that they 
from the yellow Stone, mixed with the 


nor do we know much more of the Ti 
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To prepare the Porcelains for a f. 

” E | X's =P lec 
muſt have had their Vaniſh in the 85 
and hiye paſſed the great Oven. 
are painted with various Colours, 


Bakin 

Non Wa 
In this State then 
after which, with 0 
Y are ranged in Pig 


in the little Oven, ſetting the little ones over th 
r e lar. 


ger in Form of Pyramids. 

| This ſecond Baking is ſometimes : | 
the Luſtre of the Colours the bette 1 to preſer 
its Deſign is to hide defective © wh 2 ws 
over with Colours: But the Artifice 


re uſual}, 
by covering he 


is eaſily found Out 
When the Workman judges his Peres, 
baked, he takes off the Piece that 8 ©IOUgh 
and if the Works appear glittering, and the Ke; 
glowing, he takes out the Charcoal; and when 105 
1 5 dhe Oven 


is cold, the Porcelain too. 
How beautiful ſoever the modern Porcelain may 


the Taſte for Antiquity, which reigns in Ch;y ; 
as in Europe, gives the antient Porcelain 3 145 as well 
bove that of the modern. It muſt be d We a. 
tient ſeems the finer as to the Matter, ok the an. 
as to baking, and of a more pleaſant Caſt, boa!” clect 


as 
and the other Colours. » 
7 


| ITi iy? 
herein : And there are Workmen A Es 1. 40 


ſineſs to counterfeit the antient Porcelain. 

in the modern. 1 Wig 
The Matter of this falſe Kutong is a 

found near Kingteching. There is not 

the firſt Part of the Proceſs, except th 


yellowiſh Earth, 
ng particular in 
at they are ma, 

are varniſned with . " an 
5 l common Oil 
which give them a Kind of Sea- green Hue. When taken 
out of the Oven, they throw it into a fatty Broth, made 
of Capons, in which they boil it a ſecond Time then 
bury it in the filthieſt Sink they can find, for a Month or 


ſix Weeks, or more, according as they would give it 
the greater Appearance of Antiquity. Beſides their 
| Thickneſs, and their Colour, theſe falſe Antiques reſem- 
ble the true ones in this, that they do not reſound when 
ſtruck, nor even 


- give the leaſt Buz, when held to the 
F e 

i Notwithſtanding the vaſt Quantity of Porcelains made 
in almoſt all the Provinces of the Empire of China, they 


Fall continue very dear, though not fo dear as antiently. 
The Chineſe Annals tell us of Times wherein a ſingle 


Urn coſt ninety or an hundred Crowns on the Spot, 


What chiefly occaſions the extraordinary Price of this 


Commodity, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſides the great 


Profits of the Merchants in Europe, and their Factors in 


China, that it rarely happens an Oven ſucceeds through- 
out; that it is frequently quite ſpoilt, ſo that upon 
opening it in lieu of fine Porcelains, is found a hard 


unformed Maſs, into which both the Porcelains and 


their Coffins are converted; either by Exceſs of Heat, 
or ſome ill Qualities in the Matter. =” 
Another Reaſon of the Dearneſs of Porcelains is, that 


the Ingredients it is made of, and the Wood whereyiti 
it is burnt, grow more and more ſcarce, One may add 


a third Reaſon for the exceſſive Price of Porcelams to 
the Europeans; and it is this, that moſt of theſe ſent to 
Europe are formed on new Models, frequently very ca- 
pricious, and difficult to ſucceed in; which yet for the 
ſmalleſt Defects are turned on the Manufacturer's Hands; 


and he not being able to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, 
becauſe not to their Taſte, nor to their Uſe, is forced 


to charge the Porcelain he delivers the higher, to pay 
himſelf for thoſe refuſed. 2 

Cardan and Scaliger were of Opinion, 
was made of Eggs and Sea-Shells, beaten 
buried under Ground for 80 or 100 Years. Ine | 
count we have given here puts that Matter out 01 al 
Queſtion. | 

It is not 
The Chineſe Annals, 


in any wiſe memorable, are perfectly 


that Porcelain 


ſmall, and 
The Ac- 


known who was the Inventor of labor 
which us'd to contain every 1 f. : 
ſilent about It; 


me of its Inven- 


| it | "wi fore the 
tion : Only it is certain it muſt have been before 
Beginning of the fifth Century, the Annals of Fueliais 


jon of the 
relating, that from the ſecond Year of the Reig peror 


Em 
I 
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F of Porcelain of that · Province - had! alone fur- 
ae agen therewith. _ ery 
pied , is made chiefly, ſome-ſ{y-wholly,. at. King- 
7 a large Town in the Province-ob- Kyang/ic There 
* indeed made in the Province of Nanton and- 
ju but it is of little Account, being far inferior in 
3 4 Value to the Porcelain of Ringtecbhing. That 
Lahe is perfectly White, without either Gloſs or 
= ting. Attempts have been made to remove the 
Manufacture from-Kingteching-to-Ptkin, and other Places, 
in vain; the Porcelain made in the new. Manufacto- 
= never coming up to that of the old; ſo thar-King- 
"bing has the Honour of ſupplying- the greateſt Part of 
ie World with this Commodity. Father Du, Halde: 
iſſyres us, that even the Japaneſe-come to China for. it. 
Pireelain makes a very curious Article in Commerce, 
ind even natural Hiſtory. Its Manufacture has paſſed, 
[of late Years, for a Myſtery in Europe; and that in 
de of all the Endeavours of the Jeſuit Miſſionaries 


10 Diſcoveries) to penetrate into the Secret. The 


Entrecolles to Father Orry, from Jauchen, dated 
— er the iſt, 1712, and afterwards publiſhed in. 
FHnch, the whole Proceſs is deſcribed in all its Circum- 


rom the French. 5 3 

he French ſoon made all the Uſe they could of this 
| Diſcovery of F. d Entrecolles, in attempting to imitate 
purcelain. The firſt Eſſays made at Rouen ſucceeded to- 
krably well; and are now carried to ſuch a Point in the 
Manufactories at Paſſi and St. Clou, near Paris, that the 
French Porcelains want nothing to make them. of equal 
Value with the Chineſe, but to be brought five or fix 
thouſand Leagues. In effect, for the Fineneſs of the 


4 about the Year- of: Cbriſb 442, the. Grain dt the 


Mien, 

Raron de Polnitz 
and enamelled in. ſuch. Perfection, that 
beautiful, as. well as dearer, than. thoſe af China itſelfi 
The Invention is owing to a poor Alchymiſt, who being. 
2 up in the Caſtle. of Konigſſein, by the late King 


0 whom Europe is indebted for ſo many curious and 
Val however, was at length drawn; and in a Letter of 


ances 3 and ſuch as it is given here Word for Word, 


gn 


Deſign, and: the Huſtee cofethe! 


the. Capital of Miſnia, in Sorum, which the 
aſſures us, produces Percelains painted 
they. are more. 


land on a Suſpicion. ofi being Maſter of; the Scotet. 
of the Philoſapher?s. Stone, hadiLeiſure, enough, noꝶ in- 


deed to make Gold, but to invent a Ware, which by the, 
great Vent of it, conſiderably enriches the Country, 


Fam of Opinion, that. the beſt. gl, Chalk, andithe. 


vrhiteſt, well. beaten, ſifted very fine, to fret it. ofealliſan· 


dy, or other heterogeneous Matter, and mixed afterwards. 
with a ſixth Part of Quick. lime, the whole Mixture bu- 
ried in a Hole out of which. Clay. has. been dug, and 


left · there ro ferment, and incorporate, for two. or tlires. 
Years, would 


Porcelain, | 
Having been deſired by. ſome Eriends to. give them a 

Secret to join Porcelain when broke: I muſt inform them, 

that they muſt take. the largeſt. Sgails they can find in 


their Shells; and take the Tail of theſe Snails, which 


they'll find at the Bottom of the. Shell, white like. a Roll 
of Fat; diſſolve that fatty Matter in the beſt Brandy, ſa 
as to form of it a kind of thick Glue, and beſmearing the 
Edges. of the broken China with that Glue, join the 


Pieces, thus ſmear'd, together, and. put them to dry | 


from the Sun. This is a Secret, which Pm 

no Body knows in England; and Porcelain thus joined, 
appears as if it was only flawed. Flint and other Glaſſes, 
may alſo be joined with the ſame Matter, and in the 
ſame Manner. 7 LS 
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| DRINTING, Typographia, is the Art of taking Im- 
preſſions with Ink, from Characters and Figures, 
moveable or immoveable, upon Paper, Vellum, and Silk. 


the other for Copper-Plates for Pictures. The firſt ca 
kd Letter-Preſs Printing, the ſecond Rolling-Preſs 
Printing. 1 


that the Characters of the former are caſt in Relievo; 
and thoſe of the latter engraven in Creux. 1 


Note, That as I have already given the Rules for Rolling 
Preſs Printing, in my Treatiſe of Engraving, under 


of Letter-Preſs Printing, which is the moſt curious, 
and moſt uſeful of the two. T6 3 


To proceed with ſome order in this curious Treatiſe, 
we muſt begin by providing the Inſtruments neceſſary for 
Printing ;, or, to ſpeak in the Dialect of the Art, erect, 


not be done at a ſmall Expence; and which conſiſts, 
chiefly in ſeveral Fonts of different Characters, or 
Types, Preſſes, and Caſes divided into little Cells or 
Boxes of different Sizes, to contain the Types; Compoſing 
Sticks, Galleys, Chaſes, Rules, Stanes for Im POB0S, 
Head-Sticks, Gutter-Sticks, Side-Sticks, Foot-Sticks, 
OQuoins, Plainers, Riglets, Cifterns, Ink, Paper, &c. 
2 Pl deſcribe in a more particular Manner here - 
. 

The moſt expenſive Implements of a Printing -Houſe, 
are the Characters or Types ; but as it is impoſſible to do 
vithout them, and we ſuppoſe ourſelves capable to pur- 
chaſe the beſt, we'll have Recourſe, for that Purpale, to 
that moſt celebrated Letter-Founder, Mr. William Caſlon, 
Where we may be ſure to find ſome of the moſt beautiful 

Thoſe Characters or Types have different Names, ac- 


83 Vol. II. 


PRINTING. 


There are two Kinds of Printing, the one for Books; 


Quadrats, Spaces, c. 
The prime Difference between the two conſiſts in this, : 


the Letter E; I'll confine myſelf here to ſpeak only 


or fit up a Printing-Houſe, which, when compleat, can- 


cording to their Sizes. or Bodies, uiz. Pearl, Nonpareil, Fl 
Brevier, Long Primer, Small Pica, Pica, Engliſh, Great 
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Primer, double Pica, two -laged Engliſb. 0 Can | . 
| Cy 


all which we ſhould have in our Printing- together 
with Hebrew, Saxon, and Gregk Types, St. 

We call a Set of any of theſe Sizes a Fang, which in- 
cludes current Letters, Capitals, de, Letters, Points, 


Beſides the ſeveral Kinds of Characters avg es a- 
bove-mentioned, we mult have Rylcs fer blac 


; þ Lines, 
Borders, and Head and Tail-Fieces, accommg © in 
rs 


the ſeveral Kinds of Letters. 

The Rules for blank Lines are. gf Braſs, and mad 
exactly the Height of the Letter; otherwilc hey wil 
either hinder the neighbouring Letters from Printing, of 


will themſelves be hinder'd by them. This the C 
liter occaſionally cuts into 1 25 his Wo oak 


requires. 


| The Borders are a Kind of Ornaments in Form of | 
tg 136 N 


Ec. their Depth is proporuoned to the Letter, an 
their Length adjuſted to the Page, for being compoſe 
of ſeveral moveable Pieces, it is eaſy lengthening of 
thortening them. 985 5 
The Head and Tail Pieces cut either in Wood or Peje- 
ter, are Compartiments uſed at the Beginnings and End: 
ings of Books. ; 
The initial Letters are ſometimes cut in Wood and f- 
ers. 


gured; ſometimes caſt like the other Charaet 


Having purchaſed pur Fonts of Letters, and ſent 
them to our intended Printing-Heyſe, ur gext Care is to 
have a Printing-Preſs (repreſented Ty a Wie) hic 
is a very compleat Machine: en Pons al Parts, ga 
whereof conſiſts of ſeveral others, re gh 29 5 of the 
Preſs, which ſerves to give che Binch or Stroke for the 
Impreſſion z; and the Carriage, on which the Form is 
laid to undergo che lame. _ 

The Hoch Lonſiſts of two Bron be placed per- 
Pt COPS and Joined together h/ four cr A gf or 


The firſt Plank, called the Cap of the Preſs, is fixed, 
118 and 


the. Exatticude. of the uty and Tutu. ofethe Veſſelz. 


Colqurs, the. nch are not much behind the.Ghineſa.. 
There is alſo a beautiful r . ac 


Produce a Matter very proper to imitate 
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and ſerves to keep the two Cheeks together at the due 


Diſtance a- top: The ſecond called the Head is moveable; ' 
being ſuſtained by two Iron Pins or /ong Bolts, that paſs. 


the Cap: In this Plank is fixed a Female Screw, or 


Worm, with a Braſs Nut, ſuſtained by two Short Bolts, 
which keep it up: The third Plank called the Shelves, . 


ſerves to keep ſteady a Part called the Hoſe, in which 


the Spindle (to be ſpoken of. hereafter) is incloſed : The' 


fourth Plank, called the Winter, is moveable it bears 
the Carriage, and ſuſtains the Effort of the Pe be- 
neath, as the Head does above; each giving Way a 


little, the one upwards, the other downwards, to make 


the Pull the eaſter, | | 


The Spindle is an upright Piece of Iron, pointed with. 


Steel, of . different Dimenſions, having a Male Screw, 
which goes into the Female of the Head, about four 


Inches. Through the Eye of this Spindle is rivetted the. 


Bar, by which the Preſs. man works the Preſs. 6 119 
The lower Part of the Spindle paſſes through the 
Shelves, being incloſed in a ſquare wooden Frame, cal- 
led the Hoſe; and its Point works into the Plug, fixed 
in a Braſs Pan ſupplied with Oil; which Pan is fixed to 


an Iron Plate, let into the Top of the Platten. The Preſs- 


man, then, by turning or pulling the Bar fixed in the 


Eye by an Iron Key, preſſes upon a ſquare ſmooth Piece 
of Wood, called the Platten, and-enables it to compreſs 


the Form cover'd with the Paper, Tympans, and its 
Blankets, which in order thereto, are brought under the 
Platten, | | 


Packthread, very exactly. 


The Carriage, which makes the ſecond principal Mem- 
ber of the Preſs, is placed a Foot below the Patten, hav- 


ing its fore Part ſupported by a wooden Prop, called the 
Fore Stay, while the other reſts on the Winter. On this 
Carriage which ſuſtains the Plank, are nailed two long 
Iron Bars or Ribs; and on the Plank are nailed ſhort 
Pieces of Iron or Steel, called Cramp-Irons, equally tem- 


per'd with the Ribs, and which ſlide upon them when 


the Preſs is turned in or out. oo 5 
Under the Carriage is fixed a ſmall Piece of Iron, 
called the Spit, with a double Wheel in the Middle, 
round which Leather Girts are faſtened, nailed to each 
End of the Plank. To the Outſide of the Spit, is fixed a 
Handle, or Rounce, by which the Preſsman turas the 
Preſs in or out at Pleaſure. VVV'Äf 
Upon the Plank is a ſquare wooden Frame or Coffin, 
wherein is incloſed a Marble or poliſhed Stone, for 
the Form to be laid on. 
Leather Stay-Girts, one to each Side; which being again 
faſten'd to the Cheeks of the Preſs, prevent the Plank 
from running too far out, when drawn from under 
the Platten. On the fore Part of the Plank is a Gal- 
lows, which ſerves to ſuſtain the Tympans, when taken 
from off the Form.” » 
On the Front of the Coffin are three Frames, much 
alike, though ſerving for different Purpoſes, viz. the 
two Tympans and Friſket : The Tympars are ſquare, 
made of three Slips of very thin Wood, and a top, of a 


Slip of Tron, ſtill thinner, called a Head-Band: That 


called the outward Tymper, is faſten'd with Iron Joints 
to the Coffin. They are both cover'd with Parchment ; 
and between the two are placed Blankets, which ſerve 
to make the Impreſſion of the Platten, upon the Surface 
of the Letters more equable ; as alſo to prevent the Let- 
ters from being bruiſed by the Force of the Preſs. The 
Friſtet is all of Iron, very thin, faſten'd a-top to the 
great or outward Tympan, and ſuſtained by a Slip of 
Wood harging from the Cieling, when open'd to take 
out the printed Sheets, and put in others. It is alſo co- 
ver'd with Parchment or Paper, cut in the neceſſary 
Places, that the Sheet, which 1s between the great Tym- 
pan and Friſket, may receive the Ink, and that no- 
thing may hurt the Margin. On the Parchment of 
the great or upward Tympan it is, that the blank Sheet 
is laid to be printed. | 

To regulate the Margin, -and -make the Lines and 
Pages anſwer each other when printed on the other Side, 
in the Middle of the Wood, in the Sides of this Tym- 
pan, -are two Iron Points, which make two Holes in 


. — 


o 


Boxes, to contain the Capitals, Small Capita 


come from the Founder muſt be diſtributed, 


| | Things ſhould be well minded by the ſeveral 
At each Corner of the Hoſe is an Iron Hook faſtened 
to thoſe at each Corner of the Platten, with Cords or 


To this Coffin are faſten'd 


and thus keeps them ſteady, while the other Hand is 


PRINTING 


the Sheet, to be placed on the fame Pin 

Sheet is return'd for an Impreſſion on he q 
called the Reiteration. p n 
- This: Preſs, thus well conditioned, 
a Carpenter in a proper Place, in our Prins; 
where. it may have Room enough to «x ing. 
the Preſs-man, and his Aſſiſtant being trait » Without 
a too narrow Compals. oo ned within 
Our Preſs thus fixed, we'll range in 
which are to contain our Letters. x 
one over the other; the upper 


ben the 
her Side, 


We'll haye fixed 1 


order the c 
* = Vaſes 
5 placing two of 15 5 


one is divide 5 


"> into 98 
Letters, &c. and the lower one divided into 5 accent 
tain the common running Leiters, with the =. to con- 
ma g, Quadrats, &c. placing each Caſe a is 55 Com. 
like a reading Deſk, that the Compoſitor ma a Slope, 
upper Boxes the better, and be in leſs rake the 
ing the Letters by ſtretching his Arm over th. ot mix. 


. hem. 
In the Boxes of theſe Cafes, our Letters Which 
1 are 


accordin 


to the Order of the Alphabet; together with Space 
| 15 5 


Quadrats, Quotations, &c. | 
The Printing-Houſe thus in Order, we muſt ſeek 

for a good Set of Workmen, viz. Compoſitors and = 
men; Compqſitors to range and diſpoſe the Letters — 
Words, Lines, Pages, &c. according to the Co 20 
liver'd them by the Author: And Preſ5-men to a is 1 
upon the ſame, and take off the Impreſſion: Wh * 
in their different Employments; ſince nothing N 
the Diſcredit of a Printer, than to ſee Sheer: come 1 
of his Printing-Houſe 1 printed. e 
We'll take Care, likewiſe, to have a good | 

for the Preſs, entire Maſter, not only 2 
Tongue, but alſo of ſeveral other Languages, particy- 
larly Latin, Greek, and French; and to engage him to 
diſcharge that important Truſt, on which Part of the 
Reputation of a Work depends, with Care and Bo. 
nour, we'll allow him an honourable Sufficiency, re- 


quiſite for the Subſiſtance of a Gentleman. 


hus provided, we'll begin by ſetting our Compyfter 
to Work, who moſt commonly works ſtanding; and 
who muſt place himſelf againſt the Middle of the Cafe; 
holding his Compoſing-Stick, (Tab. Miſcel, ) uſually made 
of Iron, in one Hand; with the other he takes the 
Letters, Points, Comma's, Sc. as he needs them, out of 
the Boxes; ranges them on a Slip of Bras, called a 
Rule, in his Compoſing-S!ick ; and putting a Space to 
make a Blank between each two Words, forms one Line 


after another, till the Stick being full he empties it out 


upon another Inſtrument, called the Galley ; which two 
Inſtruments, the Compaſing-Stick and Galley, need a more 


particular Deſcription : Therefore; EY: 
The Compoſing Stick, conſiſts of a Plate or Slip of Iron, 


Braſs, Wood, Sc. more. or leſs broad, and contrived ſo 


as to be made more or leſs long, according to the Width 


of the Page, and the Number of Lines to be compoſed 
in it. From the right Side of this Plate ariſes a Ledge, 


about half an Inch high, running the whole Length of 
the Plate, and ſerving to ſuſtain the Letters, the Sides 
of which are to reſt againſt it; from the ſaid Plate 
likewiſe ariſe three other leſſer Pieces, two of which arc 


contrived to ſlide along it, that ſo the two Pieces may 


be either approached: or withdrawn at Pleaſure, to achult 
the Length of the Line to the Meaſure intended. 
Add, that where marginal Notes, References, 2 
are required in a Work, the two fliding Pieces are 
opened in the Compoſing Stick, to a proper Diſtance 
from each other. 5 


Ere the Workman proceeds to compoſe, a Rule, or. 


thin Slip of Braſs Plate, cut to the Length of the both 
and of the ſame Height as the Letter, 15 placed in bs 
Compoſling-Stick againſt the Ledge thereof, for oy 
Letters to bear immediately againſt. | 7s i 
Things thus prepared, the Compoſitor having . 
Copy (which is what the Author has wrote) laying 0 
fore him, and the Stick in his Left- Hand, with tn 


Right he picks up the Letters, Spaces, Se. and places 


them againſt the Rule; while with the Thumb wg 


Left he places them cloſe to the upper >crew, 0 
con: 


* . 
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1 employed in ſetting in more Letters: The 


whole being performed with ſuch Expedition and Ad- | 


aſy to be imagined. _ MET IDs 
"_— 44 thus compoſed, if it ends with a Word 
„ Syllable, and fills the Meaſure, there needs no further 
8 otherwiſe more Spaces are to be put between the 


| ſeveral Words to juſtify the Lines, i. e. to make the 
Meaſure quite full, ſo that every one may end even; 


he proceeds to another Line. 
OS here uſed are a ſort of Blanks of the like 
Dimenſions with the Letters, but leſs high; and whoſe 
Faces therefore, when ſet, do not appear, nor give any 
Impreſſion. They are of ſeveral Kinds, according to 
the Dimenſions of the Whites, or Intervals to be made 
by them, viz. Quadrats, to fill up a Break at the End 
of a Paragraph, or the like; m Quadrates, which are 
ſquare, and of the Thickneſs of ari m, ſerving to make 
the Diſtance after a Period, or between Sentence and 
Sentence; # Quadrates, of the Thickneſs of an n, to 
be placed after the Colons, Semi-colons, and Comma's ; 
and thick or thin Spaces, to be uſed between the Words 


in juſtifying, as above. | 


That Quadrat in Printing, is a Piece of Metal, 
"I like 4 Letters. The wwe Quadrats of divers 
Sizes, as m Quadrats, n Quadrats, &c. which are 
reſpectively of the Dimenſions of ſuch Letters. 
For marginal Notes, in the Spaces reſerved for them, 
between the two ſliding Pieces of the Compoſing- Stick, 
are put little quadrated Pieces of Metal, called Quotations 


(already mentioned) which are juſtified by other ſmaller 


pieces; a Slip of Scaleboard being placed from the Top 
of the Page to the Bottom, to keep the Note and Text 
at a due Diſtance, | : 


The firſt Line thus compleatly juſtified, the Compo- 
for advances to the next; in order to which he moves 


the Braſs Rule from behind the former, and places it 


before it, and thus compoſes another Line againſt it, 


after the ſame Manner as the former: And thus he goes 
till his Stick be full, which he empties into the Galley 


after the Manner following. Taking the Rule from be- 


hind the laſt Line, he places it before it ; and with his 
two middle Fingers ſqueezes the Lines in the Stick cloſe ; 
his two fore Fingers at the ſame Time being applied on 
the Outſide of the Rule : Thus he lifrs them out of 
the Stick, and clapping his two Thumbs behind the 
firſt Line, lifts them into the Galley ; taking Care 


Lines. 


Lines in his Stick, viz. four, five, fix, or more, and 
remembring at the Bottom of every Page to ſet a Line 


rt Page of the Sheet, one of the Letters for a Sig- 


nature. 


form of a long Square; of a Length and Breadth pro- 
portionable to that of the Page: It conſiſts of two 
Parts, the upper called the Slice, whereby the Pages 


the Stone; the other, called the Coffin; which is the 
Body of the Galley, is ledged on three Sides, to con- 
tain the Slice; the inner Ledge not to exceed half an 


it by one half the Height of the Letter, may be tied 
up or bound down, and removed without Danger. — 
This Galley is placed at the Top of the Caſe, and 


Boxes. | 


The Page then compoſed and ranged in the Galley: 
© ties 1t down therein with a Cord of Packthread, and 
ſets it by and proceeds to the next till the Number of 
Pages in the Sheet be compoſed : Which done, he car- 
les them to the Impoling or Corre&ting-Stone, there to 
range them in Order in a Chaſe, which they call Impoſing. 


Vote, That the Chaſe is a rectangular Iron Frame of 
ferent Dimenſions, according to the Size of the Paper 


PRI NTING. 


*  Foot-Stichs,. 


to diſengage his two Thumbs without breaking the 
The Compoſitor having thus ſet the proper Number at: 


emptied them thus out into the Galley ; he again fills - 
and empties, as before, till a compleat Page be formed, 


of Quadrats, and at the End thereof the firſt Word of 
the Page enſuing, for a Catch-word ; and if it be the 


te, That the Galley is a flat wooden Inſtrument, in 
of large Volumes, when compoſed, are ſlidden upon 


Inch in Height, that the compoſed Page riſing above 


to be printed on; having two'croſs Pieces of the ſame 
; Meal, called a Long and Short Croſs, mortiſed at 
; each End, into the Frame, ſo as to be taken out oc- 
caſionally.— By the different Situations of theſe Croſſes, 
the Chaſeiis fitted for different Volumes; for Quarto's 
and Octavo's one traverſes the Middle Lengthwiſe, 
ſo as to interſect in the Center; which is the moſt 
ceuſtomary Situation: For Twelves and Twenty-fours, 

the Short Croſs is ſhifted nearer to one End of the 
. . Chaſe : For Folio's, the Long Croſs is left entirely out, 
and the ſhort one placed in the Middle; and for 
| Broadfides, or Sheets printed on one Side only, both 
Caoſſes are ſet alide, To dreſs the Chaſe, or range 
and fix the Pages therein, they make Uſe of a Set of 
| F urniture, conſiſting of Riglets, or Slips of Wood of 

different Dimenſions, and of about half an Inch high, 
that they may be lower than the Letters: Some of 
| theſe<are placed at the Top of the Pages, called 
Head- Sticts; others between them to form the inner 
Margin, called Gutter-Sticks, others at the Sides cal- 
led Side-Sticks; and others at the Bottom, called 


. The Pages then placed in Order on the Stone, the 
Chaſe is put over them, and the Riglets applied be- 
tween the Letter and the Chaſe, in the Poſition above- 


mentioned; the whole is locked up by means of ſmall _ 
Pieces of Wood, cut in the Wedge-form, called Quoins, 
Which are driven with a Mallet and 


Shooting: ſtick, to a 
ſufficient Tightneſs. 8 | 
Before the Form be quite locked up, they dreſs down 
the ſame, by paſling a ſmooth Piece of Wood, called 
the Plainer, over the Letters, to make their Surfaces 


it to ſee that nothing ſtir. #II ENG 

In this Condition the Work is called a Form, con- 
taining more or fewer Pages, according to the Volume. 
As there are two Forms required for every Sheet, 
when both Sides are to be printed, it is neceſſary they 
be exactly of the ſame Length and Breath, i. e. the'cors 
reſponding Riglets, Head-ſticks, c. are to be equal in 
both Forms, that the Pages may fall exactly on the 
Back one of another, which is called Regiſter. 


ſtand flat and even; and when locked up, they ſhake 


Note, That for the Conveniency. of the: Binding, the 
Printers had early Recourſe to Signatures, i. e, Let- 
ters of the Alphabet, placed at the Bottom of the 
Sheet, which ſhews the Order they are to be bound 
in; as well as whether the Quires be compleat. The 
Catch- words ſerve nearly the ſame Purpoſe: They 
are the firſt Words of each Page, which are inſerted 
at the Bottom of the preceding Pages. The Number 
of the Pages are equally ſerviceable to the Binder, 
and the Reader, to guide to References, and to 
warrant the Book duly bound and collated: Some 
Printers formerly put them at the Bottom of the 
Pages; but Cuſtom has carried it for the Tops. —In 


the Infancy of Printing, they had likewiſe a Regiſtrum 

Chartarum for the Convenience of the Binders: To 
- draw this at the End of each Volume, they collected 
the Signatures, and the firſt Words of the four firſt 


Sheets of each Alphabet. To abridge it, they after- 
wards contented themſelves to expreſs the Signatures, 
and how oft each Letter was repeated: But the Re- 
giſtrum has been long diſuſed. Net 
The Form thus finiſhed is committed to the Preſs- 
men, to pull a Proof there; in order to rectify the 
Errors which may have ſlipped the Compoſitor's At- 


tention; which are in a greater or leſſer Number, ac- 


cording as the Compoſitor has been more or leſs careful 


detained by a wooden Pin from fliding down the in his Compoſition ; or has a greater or leſſer Capacity. 


The Proof pull'd is carried to the CorreQor of the 


Preſs, who ought to read it over with a great deal of 
Attention, and compare it carefully with the Copy, in 
order to rectify all the Miſtakes; which is ſeldom done 


as it ought to be. 
The Correction 


s are placed on the Margin of each 


Page, right againſt the Line where the Faults are found. 


There are different Characters ufed to expreſs different 


Corrections, v. g. D or $ dele, for any Thing to be 


effaced or left out. When any Thing is to be inſerted, the 


Place is marked in the Line with a Caret 4, and the In- 


3 ſertion 


17 $558: And in the Margin is added tr in a Circle. 
If Ro 


* 4% ® 


ſtakes marked by the 2 in order to which he 
goes with his Compoſing. Stick to the Caſe, to take 
the Letters he thinks neceſſary for this Operation; then 
comes to the Form, which he unlocks on the Cor- 
recting· Stone, by knocking out or looſening the Quoins; 
and ſpreading his corrected Proof ſo, as that the Line 
thereof range with the reſpective ones of the Metal ; 
by running his Eye along both, he eaſily ſpies where 
the Corrections are to be made; according to which, 
he proceeds to pick out the faulty Letters, Points, &c. 
with a ſharp-pointed Steel Bodkin, and puts others in 
their Places. | 5 | 3 
Where the Alterations are conſiderable, and particu- 


larly where Inſertions or Omiſſions are to be rectify'd, 


there uſually ariſes a Neceſſity of over- running; in 
order to which they muſt decompoſe, or return the 
Lines back from the Chaſe into the Galley, and from 
the Galley again into the Compoſing-Stick, to be new- 
modeled and rectified accordingly. = 
If, e. gr. one or more Words to be inſerted in a Line, 
cannot be got in by changing the Spaces of the Line for 
leſſer ones; Part of the Line muſt be put back into the 


| Cloſe of the preceding one, or forward into the Begin- 


ning of the ſubſequent one, or both, till Room its got. 
If the Inſertion be large, ſeveral Lines will need to be 
over- run, either backward or forward, till a Break is 
arrived at; when, if it be not got in, a Line is to be 
driven out ; and to get in that Line, the next Pages, 


either backward or forward, muſt ſometimes be over- 


run, ere it can come in. 


When an Omiſfion is to be made, the contrary Courſe 


muſt be taken; if it be but little; the Compoſitor takes 
it out, and drives out the remaining Matter, by either 
enlarging his Spaces, of beſtowing the Beginning of the 
following; or the Cloſe of the preceding Line therein. 
If it be conſiderable, he may be obliged to over-run 
ſeveral Pages ere it can be driven out. | 
Some Compoſitors are very careleſs in correcting the 
Form, whereby ſeveral Miftakes which had been recti- 
fed by the Corrector of the Preſs, are left in the Form, 
and conſequently found in the printed Sheet; which are 
attributed to the Author by thoſe who know no better. 


Therefore there ought to be a Regulation made, that 


a Compoſitor, who through Careleſneſs lets Miſtakes 
| Eſcape in the Sheet, after they have been reckified by 

the Corrector, ſhould be puniſhed, by loſing forme of 
his Pay, in Proportigti to the Number of Miſtakes left 
uncorrected: The Corrector ſhould be treated in the 
fame Manner; and this Regulation would be much to 
| the Credit both of the Author and Printer. 


Note, That as to the Faults which have eſcaped the 


Corrector and Compoſitor, they are uſually noted in 
25 we call Errata. The antient Editions had no 
Errata, but in lieu thereof they eorrected the Faults 
in each printed Copy with a Pen; which was eafy 
9 in thoſe Days, though impracticable now. In 
effect, we have antiently had Printers who did not 
need an Errata of above five Articles in a Volume of 
five hundred Sheets : How different from ſome of 
.the prefent Set, who might, make an Errata of an 
2 22 Articles in a Book of five Sheets, 
The Form corre&ed, and locked again by the Com- 
| poſitor, is delivered for good to the Prefs: men, Who is 
to work it off; who, to be ready for this Operation, 


moiſtened, by dipping ſeveral Sheets to 


has tod Care tö prepare his Ink, Preg. 
fortit.- ; 
The Int for Printing. is of two Rinds, Black and Re 
Thel laſt oecaſienally ufed in TitleePägtes, Kalend drs. 5 
the fitſt for the Bbdy of! the Book, The Com" © 
ge though now 7 * — oh no Hart 
ineſs, but uſually furniſhed! them by o * 
is tas follows: 4 J outer” Hands 
For Black Ink, a hundred Pounds of 
Oil, being redueed by boiling; to the Confiſtenco of 
Syrups, is cleanſed and purified" by throwing into it ry 
Pounds of coarſe Bread; and about a dozen of Orion 
They tHeii-Boil'thirty or thirty-five Pdunds of Tyr. 
tine apart, till ſach Time as tliey find! upon its cooling 
on. Paper, tliat it breaks: clean, like Glaſs, uitho ps 
verizing; fbr if it pulverizty eafily; it is + Sign 8 1 
batnt. The Oil and Turpentite thüs prepared, the rg 
is gentiy poured Half cold into thie latter; and! che 
ſtirred together with a Sticlt, till they be wg 


v ee go ern eee 
after whith, the Compoſition, which is called theVarnith, 
$ 


is ſet by to be uſed occaſionally. 
Now to proceed to make Int, they take , 
of this Mixture, and add to it a certain Gun 
Lamp-black, working it up with a kind: of ren Ag 
Mullet, or Brayer, all the whole be F 
reduced into a kind of Pulp, which is the In ung 
Where note, that its Thickneſs or Stren 


. 


of the the Warmth 


eather ; ſtrong Paper, and hot 


4 W. 
quiring ſtrong Ink ; and that the Strength arte 


1 Hogs e pa ald Weakneſz 
of the Ink depends on the greater or 7 ; 
Coction of the Varniſh. 3 n es Degres of 
They uſe for red Ink the ſame Materials as fr gu, 
excepting, that inſtead of Lamp-black they add 2 prove 
Quantity of Vermillion. Some hold, that by 1 
and incorporating the Bigneſs of a Nut of F ſh-glue 2 
Brandy, or the White of an Egg with the jul, the 
Vermillion acquires 4 greater LuſtreeQ. 
To fit the Paper for Uſe, it muſt be firſt wer or 
Water: Theſe are affefwards laid in a n 
another; and to fake them take the 
are all preffed cloſe down with a Weight a-top. As to 
the Degree of Wetting, it muſt be according to the 
Quality of the Paper, and the Size of the Letter; ſmall 
Letters, and ſtiff Paper, requiring moſt wetting, But 


1eap over one 


the Paper ought not to be wet long hefore it is uſed 


otherwiſe it would be covered with a great Number of 
yellow Specks, which are very diſagreeable to the Sight 
in a ptinted Sheet; and would beſides ſmell muſty, 
"IM Paper, being fit for Uſe, the Ink prepared, and 
the Form placed on the Stone in the Prefs, the Preſs- 
men goes to work: and for the greater Diſpatch, ſome- 
times three Perſons are employed in this Operation, 
one to beat the Form with the Ink, another to lay the 
Blank-Sheet on the outward Tympan, and work the 
Preſs, and another to take off the Sheer, when printed; 
which Operator they call the Fly ; the firſt Thing done 
is beating the Form with Ink, by means of Balls, which 
are a kind of wooden Funnels, the Cavities whereof are 
filled with Wool, covered with Leather nailed to the 
Wood. One of theſe the Operator takes in each Hand, 
and applying them on the Ink-Block, to charge them 
with Ink, he rubs them againſt one another to diſtribute 
the Ink equally ; and at laſt ſmears over the Form, 
by beating or dabbing them ſeveral Times over the 
whole Face thereof; taking Care to do it fo evenly, 
that no Part thereof may be left unſmeared ; whence 
would enſue Fryars, as they call them, i. e. Places in 
the Sheet left unprinted, which is a very great Detrument 
to it, a Scandal to the Operator, and his Maſter, and 3 
Baulk to the Reader: While he is beating the Form, 


the Preſs-man lays the white Sheet on the Tympan 3 


and the Form ſmeared, he brings the Tympans 7 

Ffiſket down from the Gallows upon it; and advandns 
the Plank under the Platten, by means of the Spit-handic 
or Rounce, gives two Strokes or Pulls with the Bar, ® 

with an equal Strength, that the Sheet may be Pint 
every where equally ; and with the ſame Handle 2 
the contrary Way, brings back the Plank, ſo _ 
che printed Sheet, and put on afreſh; the Form 10 
beaten with Ink every Time a freſh Sheet is put on das 


and Paper 
Compoſition 


of the Printers 


Nut, or Linſeed 


Quantity | 


K for Uſe, 
*** e r Sth is always. 
8 to that of the Paper, and 


Water equally, 


| by Louis XIV. 
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. canaats till he has taken of the full Number of 
5 5 v7 Bdition io td t offt! 497 E7G 
_—_ side of the Sheet being thus printed, it is re- 

ded to the Preſs for the other; and ſo diſpoſed, as 

2 the Iron Points paſs thro* the Holes already made in 
he inet is requir'd to cut the Friſket afreſh, where 
h cad Side is more or leſs full of Printing than the 
15 as is frequently the Caſe at the Beginning and 
Fading of Books, Sc. 1 

The Number of Sheets of the Edition being com- 

feat, and the Form to be ſeparated, to reſtore the Let- 
. into the Caſes, they firſt waſh it in Lye to take out 
he Remains of the Ink, ſcrubbing it with a Bruſh, and 
chen waſh it with fair Water. This done, it is car- 
ned to a Board, on which it is unlocked, and the Fur- 
ture, 7. e. the Sticks, Cc. taken off to diſengage it 
from the Chaſe. Then the Compoſitor taking up ſe- 
veral Lines at once upon a little wooden Ruler, he re- 

ces each Letter in its proper Box, to be again uſed in 
the Remainder of the Impreſſion. e 

The moſt conſiderable Printing Houſes in Ac World, 
are thoſe of the Louvre at Paris, and Vatican at Rome. 
The firſt begun under Francis I. was carried to its utmoſt 
perfection under Louis XIII. by the Care of Cardinal 
Richelien, and removed into the Galleries of the Louvre, 
"The Vatican Printing-Houſe, called alſo the Apoſtolical 
Printing-Houſe, becauſe the Pope's Bulls, Decrees, &c. 
xe printed therein, was begun by Pius IV. and furniſhed 
with great Magnificence by Sixtus v. OY. | 
Out of both theſe Printing-Houſes have come forth 


very beautiful, and ſplendid Editions of the antient Au- 


thors. The Vatican was the firſt that printed Books in 
the Arabick Language. | ob | 


The Clarendon Printing-Houſe at Oxford (fo called be- 


cauſe built, in great Meaſure, with the Profits ariſing from 
me Copy of Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory which had been 
civen to the Univerſity) promiſes well; it has already 
furniſhed us with a very fine Engliſh Bible; and ſeveral 
other magnificent Printing- Houſes could be erected in 
England, while they have one of the beſt Letter-Foun- 
ters in the whole World, viz. Mr. William Caflon, if 


Arts and Sciences were more encouraged in this 


kingdom. | 1 472 ft. | 

The Chineſe have a Manner of Printing quite different 
from ours, it is true it has ſome Advantage over ours in 
Correctheſs, and the Beauty of the Characters; but in o- 


ther Reſpects it comes far ſhorr, the ſingle Advantage of 


moveable Characters, making more than amends for all 
that is urged againſt us by ſome zealous Advocates for 
this oriental Prints | ST 227 


Books are printed in China from wooden Planks or 


Cards, 67, among us. 


Blocks, cut like thoſe uſed in Printing of Callico, Paper, 
Theſe Blocks are made of a ſmooth, firm, cloſe 


Wood, and of the Size of the Leaf required. On the 


Face · Side they glue a Paper, upon which ſome able Pen- 
man draw s out the ſeveral Letters and Characters with a 
Chineſe Pen, which is a Kind of Pencil. This is the 
principal Part of the Work, and that whereon the Succeſs 
of the reſt dependlss. 3” MEER eee 

When finiſhed, the Block is put in the Hands of 'a 
Sculptor, or Cutter in Wood; who following the ſeve- 


ral Strokes of the Writer with his Gravers, and other 


ſharp little Inftruments, makes them all appear in Relievo 
on the Wood. COPE 99, TT 1 l 

When the Carving or Cutting is finiſned, they moiſten 
what remains of the Paper, and rub it gently off. 


common Chizeſe Ink, wherewith they alſo write; and is 

made of Lamp- black mixed up with Oil. . 
Their Preſs reſembles our Rolling-Preſs, much more 

than the Letter-Preſs. | | e 


As to their Paper, it is inferior to ours: It is made 
of the inner Bark or Rind of a Kind of Ruſhes, beat up 


vith Water into a Pulp or Prefs, and formed in Moulds 
much like ours. | | | | 


The Advantages of the Chineſe Paper conſiſts in this, 


once, but print their Books as they need them; that the 
blocks are eaſily retouched, and made to ferve atreſh 3 
Vo. MI. 


Ul 


theſe of no other Ufe but for that ſingle Work.” 


and that there needs no Corrector of the Preſ.. 

Its Diſadvantages are, that a large Room will ſcarce 
hold all the Blocks of a modetate Volume; that the 
Colour of the Ink eaſily fades; and that the Paper is 


apt to tear, and is ſubject to Worms: Whence it is that 


we ſee ſo few antient Books in China. gt SBA 
The Art of Printing is a modern Invention: It is in- 


deed of a very antient Standing among the Chineſe. It 


muſt be owned, that the European Printing, in its Ori- 


Eginal, was much the ſame with the Cineſe; yet, as there 


was at that Time no Commerce or Correſpondence be- 
tween Europe and China, the Paſſage into the Eaſt by the 


Cape of Good Hope being as yet undiſcover'd by the Por- 


tugueſe, there is no Room to charge the Europeans with 
borrowing their Art from the Chineſe ; but each muſt 
be own'd to have fallen on the fame Thing, though at 
very different Times. 8 * 

Father Coupiet aſſures us, that Printing has been in 
Uſe in China from the Year 930. Father le Comte 
ſpeaks more largely; ſaying, that it has been there from 
almoſt all Ages: He adds, that there is this Difference 
between theirs and ours, that whereas we habe but a 
{mall Number of Letters in our Alphabets, and by the 
various Arangement of thoſe, are able to form infinite 
Volumes; we have the Advantage, by making our 
Characters moveable; to print the largeſt Works with 
an inconſiderable Quantity of Letters; thoſe that ſerved 
for the firſt Sheet, ſerving over again for the ſucceeding 
ones: The Chineſe, on the contrary; by Reaſon of the 
prodigious Number of their Letters, are percluded this 
Reſource z and find it more eaſy and lefs expenſive, to 
cut all their Letters on wooden Blocks; and thus to 
make as many Blocks as there are Pages in a Book, and 


| Who the firſt Inventors of the European Printing 


were, in what City, and what Year it was firſt ſer on 


Foot, is a famous Problem long diſputed among the 


Learned. In effect, as the Grecian Cities contended 


for the Birth of Homer, ſo do the German Cities for that 
of Printing. | WE 


Mentz, Haerlem, and Straſbourg, are the warmeſt on 


this Point of Honour: Jah alſo would have entered the 


Lifts ; but the Suffrages being at firſt divided between 


the firſt three Pretenders, they are left in Poſſeſſion of 


the Queſtion, which, in Reality, is not yet juſtly de- 
cided ; though it muſt be owned, Mentæ has des had 
the Majority of Voices. | IE e 

We ſhall not enter into a nice Diſquiſition of the Me- 
rit of the Cauſe, but only propoſe the Pretenſions of 
each. John Mantel of Straſbourg, John Güttemberg, and 


John Fuſt of Mentz, and IL. Jobn Koſter of Haerlem, ate 


the Perſons to whom this Honour is ſeverally aſcribed, by 


their reſpective Countrymen; and have all their Advo- 
cates among the Learned, Dil 93 I 


Mantel, a Phyſician of Paris, enters the Liſts in Fa. 
vour of his Name-Sake of Straſbourg ; and contends it 


was he firſt invented Printing in the Year 1442, and that 


in Conſideration hereof, the Emperor Frederick III. gave 


him a Coat of Arms correſponding thereto : He adds, 
that Guttemberg, whom he had taken in as a Partner or 


Aſſociate, carried it to Meniæ, where he took in Fuſtia 


Partner. To | 


The Haerlemers, with Boxhornius, Screvelius, & c. E- 
fer the firſt Invention to Laurence, Janzs Koſter of Haer- 

lem, in the Year 1430, adding, that his Aſſociate Gut- 
temberg ſtole away his Tools while he was at Church, and 
carried them to Meniz, where he ſet up for the firſt In- 


ventor ; though others attribute this Theft, Sc. to his 


Partner Fug, 
The Ink they uſe in Printing is the fame with the 


Minſter, Polydere Virgil, Paſyuier, &c. will babe 


| Guttemberg or Gutlembourg, to have really been the In- 
ventor of Printing; and add, that he took in Fug and 


Sthoeffer for Aſſoci ate. Pit 
Naude, in his Maſcurate, eſpouſes the Cauſe” of Fug, 

or Fuuſt, or Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firit 

Printer in Europe, and that he took in Guttemberg for a 


Partner. His Reaſon for putting Fu# in Poſſeſſion of 
this Privilege; is, that the firſt Books that were printed, 
appear to have been all of his Impreſſion. It is more 
hat they are not obliged to take off the whole Edition at 


than probable; had Guttemberg or Kyffer had a greater 
or an equal Share in the Invention, they would not have 
allowed him to attribute the whole to himſelf; and his 

es : 2 . Son- 
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Son-in-law Scheffer, as he has done, without ever offer. 
ing to do the like, or in the leaſt contradicting him, and 
aſſerting their own Right. | 
Theſe Editions are, 1. The Catholicon Januenſis, da- 
ted in 1460, and now in the King of England's Library, 
Fu#'s Name, indeed, is not to this; but it is perfectly 
like the following ones, where it is. 2. The Latin Bi- 
ble of 1462, now in the King of France's Library. 
3. Tullys Offices, in 4to, (the reſt being all Folio's) in the 
ear 1465, and 1466, for there are Copies in the Bod- 
leian, and the Library of C. C. College Oxon, of both 
thoſe Dates. 4. Other Bibles of 1471. 5. St. Auguſtine, 
De civitate Dei, 1473. 6. Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, De 
poteſtate & ſapientia Dei, in 1503. 7. Titus Livius, 
in 1518, | | | 
Add to this, that at the Beginning of Livy, is a Pri- 
vilege granted by the Emperor Maximilian to Schoeffer, 
for the ſole Power of Printing that Author for tea 
Years; and for ſix Years to all the other Books he ſhould 
print thercafter, in Conſideration of his Father. in- law 
Fuſt's having invented the Art of Printing. This Privi- 


lege is dated 1518, and ſigned Fac. Spiegel. 


Eraſmus, however, in the Epiſtle after that Privilege, 


does not poſitively own the Fact; he only obſerves, that 


the firſt, or the chief Inventor of that Art is held to be 
J. Fu. In the Advertiſement to the ſaid Book, Nic. 


Carbacbius ſpeaks to the ſame Effect as to the Privilege, as 


Eraſmus. | | | | 
As to Guttemberg, Mantel, and Kofter, Naude ob- 


ſerves, the Perſon is not yet born that can fay he has 


ſeen Books printed by any of them before, or as early 


as thoſe of Fust. All that is urged on their Behalf, is 

only founded on Reports, Conjectures, Probabilities, | 
forged Authorities, and the Jealouſies of Cities againſt 
one another. Toy | | 5 


Yet Salmuth, in his Additions to Pancirollus, cites a 


publick Act, whereby it appears, that Fust having in- 
vented Printing, and ſuſtained it a long Time on his own 


Footing ; at laſt took in Guttemberg as a Partner, to 


contribute to the Expence ; which was very great, by 
Rcaſon the firſt Books were moſt of them printed on 


Vellum, or at leaft Parchment, and after the Chineſe 


a „ Gs = 
But the Cauſe is not thus decided: The Advocates for 


Koſter urge divers Things, to put him in the Place here 


_ aſſigned to Fuſt. Mr. Ellis, in his Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, fathers Books on him prior to any of thoſe a- 


bove referred to Fut; and even ſome as early as 1430, 


and 1432. It is certain, the Haerlemers ſhew printed 
Books of that Date, which agreeing ſo well with the 
Account given by Theod. Schrevelius, and others, leave 
Mr. Ellis little Room to doubt, whether the Honour of 


the Invention be his, or the other's Due. All that be- 


longs to Fus, according to this Writer, is the Honour 
of eſtabliſhing the Art in greater Luſtre and Perfection at 


another Place many Years after. w | 
But the Difficulty hes either in ſhewing whether the 


Practice ſhould be at a Stand, from 1432, to the reviving 
of it at Mentz by Fust and Schoeffer, in 1465, or elſe in 
giving ſome Account of the Condition and Progreſs of 

this Invention during that Interval. | 


Now Bexhornius, Schrevelius, and other Authors, ex- 
preſly affirm, that ſo large a Work as the De Spiegee, 


Speculum ſalutis, of Koſter, ſhewn at Haerlem for the firſt. 


printed Book, could never be his firſt Eſſay: He muſt 
have had the Art in its rougher Rudiments before, and 


have made many Trials on leſſer Works: No doubt 


-his firſt Attempt were on looſe Sheets, which we may 
ſuppoſe are eaſily loſt. In effect, it muſt be allowed 
no inconſiderable Argument in Kaſter's Behalf, that the 
rudleſt and moſt artleſs Performances ſeem to be his: 


Mr. Ellis mentions ſomething of this Kind without 


Date, which he had ſeen in the King of England's 
Library at St. James's, in that of Bennet College, and 


the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the Marks of the utmoſt 


Simplicity, and which might fairly bid for firſt Eſſays. 
There is ſomcthing ſo aukward and coarſe in them, 


that any Body almoſt might have done them; where 


Nature being ſufficient, without any Art or Experience 


at all, The Ink was only common Writing-Ink unart- 


fully ſpread upon wooden Blocks, very clumſily cut, Sc. 


i 


are all performed in this Way, and the ! 


at length of Metal; and in order to 
Moulds, Matrices, Sc. for caſtiny them. 


which were the ſame Art, only practiſed in a different 
Place, or with a different View. =! 8 


Strictneſs, the Bible, which was printed with moveable 


was the Want of capital Letters: 


ſay, this was done deſignedly, to enable them to pals of 
their Books for Manuſcripts. 


hence the Origin of the popular Story of Dr. Faupus, 


By this Time we have traced 
State, that it may, perhaps, ſcem 3 to ſuch a 
who it was invented it; and no doubt eh "teſting | 
now ſtands, owes more to the Genius ind W, 2s f 
ſome of the later Improvers than it did Addret of 
Author. RY in do in 6s 
2 ſame Conſideration ma 
under our preſent Ignorance of the 
other Arts N of which had kick ee ck m i 
ginals, that you and I ſhould, perhaps dungs Ori 
mighty Credit to be eſteemed the Authors Ink it ng 
tions nothing leſs artful and ingenious, of wer 
The firſt Printers, then, whoever they wer 
Rebe Fuſt, Schoeffer, or Guttemberg, "> Whether 
ays on wooden Blocks, or Forms, af 
7 "hed „or Forms, aſter the Chin 
It is not improbable, ſays Mr. Bog ford b.. 
take the Hint from antient Madala = 2 15 Might 
rather imagine it to have come from the dy 
making playing Cards, which, it is certain wag = 
Reſemblance to the primitive Proceſs of Printi Im 
appears from the firſt Specimen of that a; 1 5 
mentioned. Alt Wove: 
The Book at Haerlem, the Vocabulary c 
con, and the Pieces in the Bodleian and Ben 


alled Cathal; 
net's College, 


| | : Mpreſſion an. 
pears to have been only given on one Side 2 Lo 
; 


after which the two blank Sides were paſted togeth 
But they ſoon found the Inconveniencies of this M 
thod ; and therefore bethought themſclves of an Impro 4 
ment, which was by making ſingle moveable s 4 
ſtin& from one another. . 
Theſe being firſt done in Wood, gave Room for | 
ſecond Improvement ; which was the making of ra 


that cutting 


From this ingenious Contrivance, we ougkt to date 
the Origin of the preſent-Art of Printing, às yradtiſed 
throughout Europe; contradiſtinguiſh'd from the Methods 
of the Chineſe abroad, and the Card-makers at Home, 


And of this, Schoeffer or Scheffer, firſt Servant, and 
afterwards Partner and Son-in-law of Fuf, at Metz, 
before-mentioned, is pretty generally allowed the Inven- 
tor : So that he was properly the firſt Printer; and in 


Letters in 1450, was the firſt printed Book; the next 
was St. Auguſtine De civitate Dei, then Tully's Offices, &c. 
about the Year 1461, _ Orgs Tbs PE 
But the Art being yet in its Infancy, there were ſome 
Imperfections in the Books they prigted; among the reſt 
Hence they left the 
Places of initial Letters blank, and gave them to the I- 
luminers to paint in Gold or Azure: Though others 


Some Authors tell us, that Fyft carrying a Parcel of 
his Bibles to Paris, and offering them to Sale as M SS. 
The French upon - conſidering the Number of Books, 
and their exact Conformity with one another, even to 
a Point, and that the beſt Book- Writers could not be 
near ſo exact, concluded there was Witchcraft in the 
Caſe; and by either actually indicting him as a Con- 
Jurer, or threatening to do ſo, extorted the Secret, An 


But any Body may ſee that this is a ridiculous Fable, N 
From Mentz, the Art of Printing ſoon ſpread nel 
throughout a good Part of Europe; Haerlem and 775 
Bourg had it very early; which, as the Current of 0 
thors repreſent it, occaſioned their pretending dot 
Honour of the Invention. | 3 1100 
From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome, in 1467, 200 ey 
England in 1468, by Means of Tho. Bourchier, wo 
ſhop of Canterbury, who ſent M. Turner, Maſter 0 - 
Robes, and V. Caxton, Merchant, to Haerlem, 1 50 
the Art. Theſe privately prevailing with Corſet 4. 
Under-Workman, to come over, a Preis Was 7% % 
Oxford; and an Edition of Ragjius on the Creed, pf. 
ed the ſame Year in a broad Octavo, on Paper. bout the 
From Oxford, Carton brought it to London 290 Yor 
2 


T 


Year 1470, in the ſame Year it was carried to Venice, 
1 to Paris, where Gering, Grantz, and Friburger, all 

2 mans, invited thither by two Doctors of the Sorbonne, 

on a Preſs in that learned Houſe, 

ergaben there had been nothing printed but in Latin, 

the vulgar Tongues; firſt in Roman Characters, 

then in G0? ict, and at laſt in Jtalick. But in 1480, 


and, .a3 ſome fay, in 1476, the Italians caſt a Set of, 


Crick Types; and it was at Venice, or as ſome ſay, at Mi- 

Jan or Florence, that the firſt Editions in that Language 
d. 

Arbe Halians too have the Honour of the firſt He- 
jrew Editions, which were printed about the ſame Time 
with the Greeks, at Saccino, a little City in the Duchy 
of Milan; under the Direction of two Jewiſp Rabbins, 

0% and Moſes, whoſe Works are dated in the Year 
"{ the World 5240, anſwering to the Year 1480 of the 
Chriſtian Ara. ON Dt 

Towards the End of the 16th Century, there appear'd 
various Editions of Books in Syriack, Arabick, Perſian, 
Armenian, Coptick, or Egyptian Characters; ſome to 
gratify the Curioſity of the Learned, and others for the 
Licurgick Uſes of the Chriſtians of the Levant, printed 
chiefly at Paris; whither Puncheons and Matrices were 
ſent from Conſtantinople by Mr. Savary, then Ambaſſador 
at the Porte, 3 

Out of Europe, the Art of Printing has been carried 
into the three other Quarters of the World: For Aſia, 
we ſee Impreſſions of Books at Goa, and in the Philip- 
pines; at Lima, Mexico, Boſton, &c. for America; and 
at Morocco for Africa, 1 3 

The Turks, indeed, rigorouſly prohibit Printing 
throughout their Empire, as imagining, that the too 
free Communication with Books, might occaſion ſome 
Change in Religion or Government; yet the Jets have 
ſeveral Editions of their Books printed at Conſtantinople, 
Theſſalonica, &c. „„ | 


— 
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Thoſe who profeſs the Art of Printing, are called 
Printers, The firſt Printers, as already obſerved, were 
Fut, Guttemberg, Schoeffer, Menzel, and Koſter, The 
firſt that practiſed it in England was Frederick Corſeilles, 
brought over from Haerlem, under King Henry VI; in 
France, Gering; at Rome, Conrad Seynbam, and 11314 
Pomnarts, both Germans; at Naples, Sixtus Rafmger, 
The great Printers, were Aldus, and Paulus Manutius; 
the two Badii ; William and Frederick Morel; Oporin, 
Frobenius, Rob, Hen. and Char. Stephens; Gryphius, 
Turnebus, Torres, Commelin, Plantin, Raphelengius, 
Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, Petit, Coignard, and the two 
Elzevirs,—The learned Printers were the Manutii, the 
Stephens's, the Badii, Turnebus, Mecbel, Morel, Juntæ, &c. 
Plantin had the Title of Arch. Printer, Archi typo- 
graphus, given him by the King of Spain, in Conſi- 
deration of his printing the Pohglot of Antwerp. 
The Names, Characters, and Eloges of all the fa- 
mous Printers are found in Part II. of the firſt Tome of 
the Jugemens des Scavens. 5 1 
The Printers, ſince the Eſtabliſnment of that Art, 
are eſteemed a Part of the Company of Stationers and 
Bookſellers: Before that Eſtabliſhment, the Company 
conſiſted only of Bookſellers, Binders, Writers, Illumi- 
miners, and Parchment-makers. —The Parchment-makers_ 
prepared the Skins, and made the Parchment or Velum ; 
which were then almoſt the only Matters Books were 
written on, The Writers or Copiſts wrote and tranſcribed 
Books after Copies given them by the Bookſellers. 
The Binders were charged with the Binding of thoſe 
Days, which was very coarſe, only conſiſting of two 
flight Boards covered with ſome paltry Leather. The 
luminers painted in Miniature, and gilt initial Letters, 
Head Pieces, Tail Pieces, and other Compartiments. 
Laſtly, the Stationers or Bookſellers ſet the Writers to 
work, and fold their Copies in Shops and other Places. 
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| YROTECHNY, TUpATEX VID, is the Art of Fire, | 
Lor a Science, which teaches the Management and 
Application of Fire in ſeveral Operations. 

 Pyrotechny is of two Kinds, military and chymicel. 


Cyymical Pyrotechny, is the Art of managing, and ap- 
plying Fire in Diſtillations, Calcinations, and other 
Operations of Chymiſtry, of which I have ſpoke at large 


in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, under the Letter C. 
Military Pyrotechny, is the Doctrine of artificial Fire- 
works, as Rockets, Stars, Serpents. 85 | 
A Rocker, is an artificial Fire work, conſiſting of a 


cylindrical Cafe of Paper, filled with a Compoſition of 


certain combuſtible Ingredients ; which being tied to a 
Stick, mounts in the Air to a conſiderable Height, and 
there burſts. _ TS | „ | 


The Rocket has a great Part in all Fire-works of En. 


tertainment, being not only uſed ſingly, but ſometimes 
alſo as an Ingredient in others; as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
Beſides the Rocket here defined, which is properly 


called the Sky-Rocket, there is another, which trom the 


Sphere it moves in, the Water, is denominated Water- 


Rocket, The Mechaniſm, Preparation, c. of each 


whereof we ſhall here deſcribe. 
1. A concave cylindrical Mould or Frame, is turned 
of Walnut-tree, or Box, with a Baſe and a Capital, 


Uſually adorned with architectonical Mouldings. —The 
Cylinder is to be opened at both Ends, and its Dimen- 
ſions, for Rockets of various Sizes, as in the following 


Article. — When large, it is ſometimes alſo made of 
Braſs or Tin; and when ſmall of Bone. — 
2. Of the ſame Matter with the Mould is prepared a 
Quadra or Foot; in the Middle whereof is turned a 
Hemiſphere, conſiderably leſs than that of the Cavity 
of the Mould ; making the Cap or Head of another Cy- 
inder, and reaching up within the Caſe, where it is 
kept ſteady by a Pin. 
Authors do not agree about the Proportions. — Simio- 
®WUZ preſcribes thole that follow. If the Diameter of 
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the Aperture be equal to that of a leaden Ball of a Pound, 
or at moſt two Pounds in Weight; the Height of the 
Cylinder, with the Baſe and Capital, to be ſeven Diame- 
ters, and the Height of the Quadra 13. The Altitude 
of the Cylinder 1; the Diameter 25; the Diameter of 
the Hemilphere 3; the Height of the Capital 1; the 
ſame Author adds, that he finds by Abundance of Ex- 
periments, that if the Diameter of the Aperture He di- 
vided into a hundred Parts, according to the different 
Weight of the leaden Balls to whoſe Diameter it is equal, 
the following Numbers give the Height. | 


1 


— 


Weight of Sulſuple of | TVeight 2 | Sub} uple 0 1 
Ladin hal. 22 4 baude. | | 20. 4 | | 
I | ee dee 
8 08: %% 1 8: 
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The Mould being ready, a wooden Cylinder or Mould 
is provided; whoſe Diameter is + of the Aperture of 
the Frame, and its Length equal to the Height of the 
ſame ; to which is fixed a Haft or Hilt. About this 
Mould is a ſtrong Paper, or rather Card, rolled as tight 
as poſſible, and paſting the Paper or Card, in Proportion 
as it is rolled; and rolling it till it be of a Bigneſs to 
enter eaſily the Frame. — This Card thus rolled muſt be 
of the Height of the Frame, when off its Baſe. | 

When the Card thus rolled, and paſted, is dry, it is 
pared at both Ends to make it even and ſtreight. | 

This done, where the Haft is joined to the Cylinder, 

it is choaked, i. e. firmly bound with a ftrong Pack - | 
thread, wherewith the Artificers make two Turns round 
the rolled Card, faſtening an End of the FPackthread 
to a Nail faſtencd in the Wall, or ſomewhere elſe, and 


the 
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the other End to a Stick, which the Artificer paſſcs 
between his Legs, and behind' him, then introduces 
another Mould into the Place left empty, that while he 
ſhakes hard the Paper, it may not loſe its firſt Diameter, 
nor its firſt Figure. | | 
When the Cylinder. is ſufficiently choaked, and there 
remain Inſide thereof an Aperture even too ſmall for the 
Introduction of the Spike of the Frame, the Packthread 
which ſerved to choak it is taken off, and another Pack- 
thread put in its Place, Wherewith ſeveral Turns are 
made round it, binding it very tight, and faſtening it 
with good running Knots made one over another, ſo 
that the Cylinder becomes as is ſeen in our Table of 
Miſcellanies. | ; 
The Cylinder thus prepared, the Frame is placed on 
its Baſe, and the Cylinder introduced into it, the choak- 
ed End foremoſt, by means of the Baſe the Cylinder 
comes out of the Mould about an Inch, or thereabout, 
then a hollow Spike is introduced into the Cylinder, in 
the Middle thereof it meets with the Spike of the Bafe 
of the Frame, which runs into it, the Artificer knock- 
ing three or four Times upon it with a wooden Mallet, 
that the choaked End may re-afſume entirely the Form 
and Proportion of the Body of the Cylinder, which then 
is fit to be filled. : 


The Preparation being likewiſe prepared in the Man- 


ner I'll explain it hereafter, the Artificer ſhall take a 
Spoon of Tin or Copper, and fill it with the Compoſi- 
tion, and put it into the Cylinder, introducing the firſt 
hollow Spike over it, and having knocked three or four 
Times pretty hard upon it, and likewiſe round the 
Mould, to make fall what could be left of the Compo- 


ſition on the Borders thereof; repeating the ſame Pro- 


ceſs, and ramming the Compoſition ſometimes with the 
hollow Spike, and ſometimes with a Rammer, till the 
Cylinder be quite charged, which is done when the Com- 
poſition has reached the upper End of the Spike of the 
Baſis, which may be felt with the End of the Finger 
through the Cylinder. e V 

When you feel the Spike no more, you put in a 
Spoonful of the Compoſition, and take the maſſive Spike 
or Rammer to beat three Times the Compoſition. 8 

The Compoſition reaching the Top of the Mould, 
well beaten, and evenly rammed, there will remain in 
the Cylinder an empty Place, of about an Inch and a 
half, as already obſerved; take then the Bodkin, where- 


with you'll ſeparate the Plaits of the Card, and looſen 
the Extremity of the Cylinder, which you'll beat down 


Inſide on the Compoſition, ſo that there remain no 
more than one or two Plaits of the Card upright. The 
Card or Paper thus beaten down, you'll ram it ſtill. 
harder than you have done the Compoſition, and taking 
_ afterwards your Bodkin you'll make two Holes in the 


Card which is down, near that which ſtands upright, 


that when Fire is ſet to the Chaſſe, which is the Space 
left a top, and which mult be filled with a particular 
Compoſition, it may be communicated to the Body of 
the Rocket, When the Operation is carried thus far, the 
Rocket is taken out of the Mould; the Vacuity left at 
the Bottom of the Cylinder, through which the Spike of 
the Ball ran, muſt be carefully ſtopped with a little 
Lump of Pape. + JJC 
Then the Chaſe is put at the End which came out of 
the Frame; which Chaſſe is compoſed of an equal Quan- 
tity of whole Powder, and of the Compoſition the Rocket 
15 charged with, paſting a Paper over it, to keep up that 
Charge; afterwards you take a Pot, which you adapt to 
tlie 1 op of the Rocket, introducing your Cylinder into 


che narroweſt Part of the Pot, fo that the wideſt be up- | 


wards, paſting thoie two Parts together, and tye them 


they may have a greater Communication with the Fire. 

The Pot full, you'll paſte a Piece of Paper over it, 
to hinder the Serpents frem falling out. Over the Pot 
you'll place what 1s called the Capital, which, juts out a 


little, and muſt be paſted round, and tied beſides with 


{mail Packthread, that the Pot and Capital may hold 
faſter together, paſting even a Slit of Paper over all. 


The Kocket thus ready to be primed, you introduce 


the Spike of the Baſc of the Mould downwards into it, 


\ 
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Kocket thus equipped, is hung at Freedom, 


a Table with a wooden Muller, 
through a very fine ſilk Sierce, take ſixteen Ounces 
of, and put it by itſelf: Then you'll bruiſe Ch 
likewiſe, made of Willow, or white Wood, and 


. | | 7 i bt. ” re ad 
holding the * very hard, while 
two or three Jimes into it, to preſs the Ce 

. d | $43 44 2.06 LOR 0 
ſtopping the Hole afterwards" with a Stop. ollen, 
ſhould not penetrate further tlran an Inch into th which 


ou turn the pl. 
au turn the Pike 


cn e 148. | drbos. 
another Inch thereof being left out; and tg Ge 


Stopple faſt in the Hole, you'll ſmear it hop. ths 
made with Gun-powder pulverized, and Water: - Falte 
ing afterward the Gorge of the Rocket with + >the 
Paper tied round it with Packthread. TER 

To make this Rocket mount ſtrait, it is + 
the End of a long lender Stick, eight Time 
the Rocket; in ſuch Manner as that when 
Finger near the Touch-hole, the Stick ( 
made biggeſt at this End, and ſloping 
other) may preponderate, though very 


ied faſt g 
S as long 33 
Poiſed on the 
hich is uſually. 


gently to the 
with Port-fire. We and Vghted 
The Compoſition wherewith Rockets 
made in the following Manner. 

You muſt take the biggeſt Gun 


are filled, . 


Powder, bruiſe it on 
and paſs it afterwarcs 


arcoal 


| als 
it afterwards through a Sierce of Horſe-hairs, a tte 


coarſer than that of Silk. Yow'll mix with your Hands 
four Ounces of this Coal, with your ſixteen Ounces of 


Powder, and paſs the Mixture four or five Times thry? 


a Horſe-hair Sierce, much coarſer than the other: and 
every Time you'll have paſſed it you'll ſtir it with the 
Hand. This Compoſition well mixed and incorporates 
together, muſt be kept in a proper Veſſel for Uſe, 


Tou'lll try one of your Rockets charged with this 
Compoſition ; if it does not aſcend there is too much 
Charcoal, and the Compoſition is too weak, therefore it 


muſt be ſtrengthned with an Ounce of Gunpowder pul- 
verized ; and if it burſts in aſcending into the Air (as it 
often happens when the Rockets have not been tried) the 


Compoſition is too ſtrong, and an Ounce of Charcoal 
muſt be added to it, or more, according to the Prudence 


of the Artificer. 


Several Artificers are of Opinion, that Sky Rockets - 


can be made with the following Compoſitions, in pro- 


portion to their Bigneſs; ſome of them weighing, . when | 


filled and equipped, as far as twelve Pounds, as it is 
explained in the following Table. | 


Doſe 10 make Shy-Rockets. 


Compoſition for a | Compoſition | Compoſition | Campi | Canpoftion 
' Mould of 2 lb. for a Mould | for a Mould | for a Mould | for a Mauld 


Filb. | of 3b, | T . 

Powder 2 1b. | — 1 lb. 20 oz, | — 5 0%. 8 or 9.0%. 

Salt-petre 1 lb. ——12 oz. | ——12 0z. | — 1 0% 5 of an Oz. 

| Sulphur 5 0 202. 87925 10 ..- 

Charcoal 4 0z. 3 oz, j-— 0. an Ounce 

| [ron filings 2 02 | . : q | or 1 Ounce. | 

The Mould has“ The Mould | The Mould The Mode 
9 Inches in has 8 2 In. | has7 Inches has 4 ln. 

| _ Height. in Height. in Height, in Heigh: | 


of beaten Gunpowger, and ten of Antimon). 
with Packthread z which done, you'll diſpoſe as many 
Serpents in the Cup as it can contain, taking Care to 
put the primed End of the Serpents downwards, that 


and to be ſet on Fire in the conical Bore; the 


As an additional Ornament to Rockets, it is uſtal to 


: 


. „ 2 . : c I, 
furniſh them either with Stars, or with Serpents, or Spar, 


or with a Shower of Rain, which take Fire when the Noc 


5 | ern 
ket burſts ; and ſometimes little Rockets are incloſed in 


| . ö 11 a £5 its 
great ones, to take Fire when the great one 15 dt 


- greateſt Height. 


To make Stars for Sack ga Wy pong 8 
| 0 thr ne 
Salt-petre, with eleven Ounces of Sulphur, older 
the Maſs with Gum- Water, and form them ** as 
Balls of the Size of Filberds; drying them well cjth 2 
the Sun or an Oven. When dry, ven Number o 
them in the conical Cap of the Noce. i 
As to the Theory of the Flight of Sh. Rocken, 34 


». a 1 71 he m- 
riotie takes the Riſe of Rockets to be oi v , 


f A . ts. 7 2 Dr. 
pulſe or Reſiſtance of the Air againſt the Flame | 
Deſaguliers accounts for it otherwiie. 


1971 | Choak, 
. ; have no Vent at the Cho 
Conceive the Rocket to Conſequence 


3 urſt in the 
would be either that the Rocket would b 


7 y ſtrong 
. _— 4 * arp Ua! 8 
weakeſt Place, or that if all its Parts were equay . 


| 


little. The 


there. 


And able to ſuſtain the Impulſe of the Flame, the Rocket 
would burn out im moveable. Now, as the Force of the 
Flame is equal, ſuppoſe its Action downwards, or that 
upwards ſufficient to lift 40 Pounds; as theſe Forces 
xl equal, but their Directions contrary, they will de- 
roy each other's Action. F 
Imagine then the Rocker open at the Choak; by this 
Means the Action of the Flame downwards is taken 
away, and there remains a Force equal to 40 Pounds, 
acting upwards, to carry up the Rocket, and the Stick it 
is tied to. Accordingly we find, that if the Compoſition 
of the Rocket be very weak, ſo as not to give an Impulſe 
greater than the Weight of the Rocket and Stick, it does 
not riſe at all; or if the Compoſition be ſlow, ſo that 
a {mall Part of it only kindles at firſt, the Rocket will 
riſe. wy „ 5 
The Stick ſerves to keep it perpendicular; for if the 
Ricket ſhould begin to tumble, moving round a Point 


in the Choak, as being the common Centre of Gravity 


of Rocket and Stick, there would be ſo much Friction a- 
oainſt the Air, by the Stick againſt the Centre and 
the Point, and the Point would beat againſt the Air 
with ſo much Velocity, that the Re- action of the Me- 
dium would reſtore it to its Perpendicularity. | 
When the Compoſition is burnt out, and the Impulſe 


upwards is ceaſed, the common Centre of Gravity is 


brought lower towards the Middle of the Stick, by 
which Means the Velocity of the Point of the Stick 
is decreaſed, and that of the Point of the Rocket in- 
creaſed ; ſo that the whole will tumble down with the 
k... 5 

All the while the Rocket burns; the common Cen- 
tre of Gravity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and 


ſtill the faſter and the lower, as the Stick is lighter ; 


ſo that it ſometimes begins to tumble, before it be 


burnt out: But when the Stick being a little too 


heavy, the Weight of the Rocket bears a. leſs Pro- 
portion to that of the Stick, the common Centre of Gra- 
vity will not get ſo low, but that the Rocket will riſe 
lait, though not, fo fat... tris 

As to the Method of making Water-Rockets ; make 
a Rocket after the uſual Manner, excepting in the 


Number of Choaks. Let its Diameter be equal to that 
of a_ leaden Ball of two or three Inches Diameter, and 


kt it be bored to a third Part of its Height. Incloſe 
the Rocket in a hollow perpendicular Cylinder, which 


wilt the Neis. aciint 

The Weight of the Rocket is to be ſo proportioned 
to that of the Water, that the whole Cylinder may be 
immerged. Some inftead of a Cylinder uſe a trun- 


cated Cone, or even a Spheroid; and ſome hang a 


Weight to the End where it is lighted: 
To make a Rain of Fire for the Rockets, take equal 
Quantity of Sulphur, Salt-petre,, and Gunpowder, beat 


well each Ingredient by itſelf; and melt, afterwards, 


the Sulphur in a glazed earthen Pot, or in a Copper- 
Pot which is beſt; when melted, put the Salt petre 


ter; and laſtly the Powder; this muſt be done over a 
very little Fire, leſt it ſhould catch the Mixture, while 
you ſtir it. Thoſe three Ingredients being well incorpo- 
rated together, pour the Mixture on Paper, or 
Board, where it will grow hard, and when you'll want 
to make a Rain of Fire, you muſt break it into ſmall 
Pieces, and mix it with the Powder of the Cracker of 
3 e 
To make what we call in French a Courantine, or a 
Rocket to run along a Cord. Take two Sky-Rockets, of 


vithout a Cap, or any other Apparatus, only as they 


come out of the Mould ; join thoſe two Rockets toge- 


ther ſide-wiſe, the upper End of the one turned towards 
the lower End of the other, ſo that the Stopple, 
vhich comes out of the Maſſive of the one, enters the 
Choak of the other; and paſte Paper over it; leſt the 
Violence of the Effort ſhould part them; taking Care, 
Kewiſe, to ſtop with wet and paſted Paper, the End of 
the Mallive which is to Fire laſt. 


i faſten d to them very tight in three Places, and the 
ad run aſterwards through it. | v7 
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mixed with Water. 
ſmear over with melted Pitch or Wax, that it may 


by little and little into it, ſtirring continually the Mat- 


the Bigneſs of thoſe firſt in order in our Table; but 


Thoſe two Rockets thus diſpoſed, an empty Cylinder 


The Rocket, which is lighted firſt, runs along the 
Cord, from the End it departed to the other End 3 
and when exhauſted, the other takes Fire, .and returns 
back the ſame Way. 5 W 4 dats 
| Theſe Rockets are uſed, when in publick Rejoicings; 
the Artificer will have the Fire carried from one Place 
to another, . and even repreſents in the Air a Kind of 
Fight between Men, or Animals, ſometimes from the 
Top of a Steeple or Dome, the Artificer ſends thoſe 
Sorts of Figures, to ſet Fire to that which is at the Top 
of a Fire-work ; without medling with it himſelf, | 
Therefore if we want to make uſe of one of thoſe Fi- 
gures to carry the Fire, for Example, a Dragon, the Fi- 
gure being made of Card, and covered with painted Pa- 
per; thoſe two Rockets are run through its Body, one 
whereof coming out at its Throat, and the other at its 
Backſide; taking Care that the Rockets ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the Weight of the Figure. . 
Io make a Serpent, you muſt roll upon an Iron Rod, 
or round Stick, two Gaming - Cards, one over the other, 
which muſt be cover'd with a Paper, ſo that the Paper 
appears always a- top, and Cards inſide: It will be ne- 
ceſſary to wet a little the Cards to make them morę 
tractable; but they are not to be uſed before they are 
dry; paſting Paper afterwards, which cover them all its 
Length, to faſten it. You introduce the Baſe of the 


Mould into the Serpent, and choak it at that Place, with 


a Pack- thread greaſed with a little Soap; and tie it after- 
wards with Thread; then you put the Mould over the 
Serpent, which thereby is incloſed in it; charging it at- 


terwards by Means of a Quill, with the ſame Compoſi- 


tion the Rockets are made of; filling half the Serpent 
firſt, and then ramming the Charge with the ſame 
Iron Rod, the Cylinder has been rolled upon; and 
having put a Grain of Vetch over the Charge, you 


fill up the Serpent, with whole Gun-Powder, leaving 


a Place empty a- top, to thruſt in a Stopple of chew'd 
Paper, which muſt be rammed down with the Iron-Roc? 


the Paper being rammed down, and a little Space left 


empty over it, you choak likewiſe the Serpent at that 
Place, and tie it with a Thread; as you .have done the 
other End; with this Difference, that this End is 
quite cloſe, and the other has preſerved the Aperture 
made to it, by the Spike thruſt into it at firſt; this empty 
Place is primed afterwards with Gunpowder, bruiſed and 


The FikE-LAvxcxꝝ is made of a Sheet of large and 
ſtrong Paper, for Drawing, rolled lengthwiſe on a Rod, 


of the Bigneſs of a Muſket-Stick, and a Foot and a half 
long; that Paper rolled, is paſted all along to ſtop it; 
after which is introduced into one End of the Cylinder, 


about an Inch far, a Piece of Wood called the Handle 


or Foot of the Launce, and of the Caliber of the Cy- 
linder; having firſt dipped the Wood, or Stick in Paſte, 


that it may be faſten'd to the Cylinder: The other End 
of the Foot is flat, and pierced with two Holes, that it 


may be nailed in any Place the Artificer judges proper.— 


Thus the Launce is ready for Charging. 2 


Ihe Compoſition muſt be of four Ounces of refined 
Salt-petre in Powder, two Ounces of Gunpowder pulye- 


riſed, likewiſe, and paſſed through a fine Silk Sieve; 


and an Ounce of Flower of Sulphur : The whole mixed 


_ afterwards, and paſſed through a pretty coarſe Horſe- 


Hair Sieve. You charge your Launce with this Compo- 
ſition; ramming with the ſame Rod the Cylinder has 
been rolled upon, on Proportion as you charge it; and 
when it is charged to a Quarter of its Height, you'll put 
as much Gunpowder into it, as would ſerve to prime a 
Piſtol, which muſt be rammed gently with: the Rod, 
without knocking upon it; proceeding in the ſame 
Manner till the Launce be full to the Top: This done, 


you'll take ſome Gunpowder beaten, and mix with Wa- 


ter to prime it; paſting afterwards 4 Piete bf Paper 
over it. | 


For a Savc1580N, the Cylinder is made four Inches 


long, of a Card rolled twiee on a round Stick, and well 
paſted every where. It is choaked at one End, at the 
Diſtance of half an Inch from its Extremity, and tied 
with a Pack thread; a Stopple of Paper is introduced 
through the back Part of the Cylinder into it; by Means 


of the Iron Rod, wherewith it is rammed tight, after 
which the Cylinder is near filled with common ee 


11 U | 


der, without any Preparation; over Which is rammed an- 
other Stopple of Paper; choaking afterwards and tying 
the Sauciſſon at that Place: This done, it is tied with 
Pack- thread from one End to the other, fo that it may 
be quite cover'd with it; then it is thrown into ſtrong 
Glue, and laſtly put to diy. . 

To faſten that Sauciſſon to the Laune, you mult 
pierce it with a Bodkin, at that End which is the beit 
made, till you reach the Powder; then taking a Quill, 
you'll cut it, as if it was for Writing, and having filled 
the End which is not cut ſo, with Gunpowder, you'll 
introduce that ſame End thus filled, into the Sauciſſon, 
and the other End cut in Form of a Writing-Pen, into 
the Launce, immediately above its Foot or Handle, 
where you'll make a Hole to receive it; and having 
tied them together at the very ſame Place, you'll cover 
them with Paper, afterwards, in ſuch a Manner, that 
the whole be well cloſed and joined, without hinder- 
ing, however, the Fire from communicating itſelf from 
the Launce to the Sauciſſon, by Means of the Quill, 
For a Skxy-SaveissoNn, yeu make its Cylinder four 
Inches and a half high; you choak it, and tie it at one 
Inch and a half Diſtance from one of its Extremities. 
Having placed it on the Baſe, you charge it with 
Whole Gunpowder, which you cover with a Stopple 
of Paper, tying it afterwards at that End; then you 
take it off the Baſe, and fill it at ſeveral Times, 
ramming it each Time with the Iron Rod, with the 
ſame Compoſition uſed for Sky-Rockets : When full, 
you take a Piece of Cord of Prime, which is made of 
Cotton, beaten Gunpowder and Brandy, ſo that the 
Mixture of Gunpowder and Brandy be liquid to ſtick 
to the Button; ſo ſoon as the Cotton is dry, you take 
two Pieces thereof, which you place Croſs-wiſe on the 

End of the Sauciſſon, putting over it ſome of the Compoli- 
tion, and ramming well the whole with the Iron Rod 
By this Means come out four Ends of the Cord of Prime, 

which ſerves to ſet Fire to the Sauciſſon. . 
To uſe this Sauciſſon, you muſt make a Pot ſix or 
ſeven Inches high, the Diameter thereof muſt be ſtronger 
by a Line than the Sauciſſon. This Pot muſt be choaked 
downwards, at an Inch Diſtance from the Extremity; 
make afterwards a Port- fire of a Playing-Card, and fill 
it with the Compoſition of a Sky-Rocket; when charged 
and rammed, make a Button of the Diameter of the 

Pot; put an Ounce of whole Gunpowder in it, put the 

Porte-fire in the Middle, and tie the whole together: 
Carry the Button into the Fire-pot, the upper End turn- 
ed downwards, ſo that it may come threugh the End 


which is choaked: When you ſee the End of the Porte- 


fire come out, you'll tie that choaked End of the Pot to 

bind tight the Porte-fire, and through the other End 
you'll introduce the Sauciſſon, the primed End, where 
are the four Ends of the primed Cord, foremoſt ; and the 
Voacuity remaining, ſtopped with Paper, with another 
Paper paſted over it. | . | 


Theſe Pots of SH, or Flying Sauciſſons, are commonly 
diſpoſed on a Board or Bench, pierced through of the 
Bigneſs of the Porte- fire, which is introduced into the 


Hole, and glued, left the Effort of the Powder ſhould 


carry it off; and underneath that Board the Fire is ſet to 


each Porte fire. That Porte-fire well faſtened to the 
Pot, remains faſt to the Board, and all that was in it 
lies into the Air. | | 
There is another Manner of ſetting Fire to theſe Sorts 
of Pots, without being; obliged to do it to every one of 
them in particular; which is to make a Kind of Groove 
underneath the Holes, pierced in the Board ; to place 
in that Groove Port fires open at both Ends, and diſ- 
poſe them one after another, and paſte a Slit of Paper 
over them, to keep them tight together, that the Fire 
way paſs from one to the other without Interruption : 


That Work muſt be done before the Pots of Sauciſſons 


are placed, and thoſe Porte-feux muſt even be pricked 
through the Holes with a Bodkin, that when the Port- 
fires of the Pots of Sauciſſons are introduced into them, 
the Fire of thoſe which are placed leaning be communi- 
cated to thoſe which ſtand upright. | 
For Firz-PoTs, you muſt roll Cad two or three 
Turns round a Piece of Wood turned, a Foot long, and 
three Inches of Diameter, paſting well the Card: Then 
you'll take off the Mould, and thruſt into an End of 
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the Cylinder” another Stick, called the Fot cc 1 
pot. This Stick muſt not penetrate the Cyinder f Fire. 
than an Inch; and then it ought to be f. ſenecrts het 
three or four ſmall Pegs. „ bo it with 
Tou'll take a Fire-Launce, of a Foot long, and 
it in the Middle of the Cylinder, ſo that ft s Pars 
out by two or three Inches; then you'll take i e 
take the Mould on which the Cylinder has be out, and 
on one End thereof you'll fit a Sheet of white 55 rolled, 
in two, which you'll diſpoſe Croſs- wiſe to aper cut 
it a kind of Cap; in the Bottom of that Cay 1 of 
took the Form of the Pot, you'll put an Ounce of has 
Gunpowder, and two Ounces of the Com rofit Whole 
for Sly-Rockets : In the Middle of theſe the on ute 
Matter place the Fire-launce above-mentioned 4 a 
ther round the Foot thereof, all that Matter © call 4 
all Sides, keeping it cloſe round the Launce 55 T on 
Ends of the Paper, which is tied round the Lane the 
Packthread : And this 1s called the Button of the 15 _ 
For a GiRANDOLE, it mult be made in Po unce. 
Wheel, with ſix Faces: The Spokes of the Whech of a 
of a light Wood turned as near as one will have ah 
Nave of the Wheel of a little ſtronger Wood. Wes he 
of the W heel only a Line thick, and an Ink o ens 
about broad; theſe Bands are nailed to their Joints 1 
even glued that they may hold faſter; that Wheel 2 
diſpoſed, you'll apply on each of the Joints or Bends 
a Sky-Rocket of the ſame Length with the Joint uch 
you'll tie very tight with Packthread in three Places ; 
in the Middle, and at both Ends 3 Proceeding Wwe 
the Wheel, taking Care that one End of the Sto wr 
which comes out of one Rocket, may enter the Malle 
of the next, for the Communication of the Fire x > = 
another without Interruption : All this being thus well 
prepared, the Places where the Rockets we joined * 
covered with Paper, putting two or three more Pa 4 
over it, to hinder the Fire from forcing through S> 


Way: And at the Joints which remain between the two 


| laſt Rockets, Care muſt be taken to ſtop well that which | 


is to play laſt, with wet Paper, and weli rammed at the 
Extremity which touches the End of the firſt Rocker, 
to which the Fire is ſet, at the Stopple which comes out 


of it. 


' To uſe this Girandola, a Foot mult be made to it, | 


four Feet long, which is eaſily introduced through the 
Nave, to make it turn eaſier; and at the Extremity of 

the Nave a Pin is adapted, to hinder the Wheel from 

falling while it turns round. Thoſe Girandoles are nailed 
at the Corner of the Theatre or Scaffold. 

No other Pieces of Artifices, but thoſe above-men- 
tioned, enter the Compoſition of a Fire- work; they are 
only multiplied as much as is neceflary, and according 
to Art ; which is commonly done in the following 
Manner. n Fe BR 

A ſquare Scaffold is erected, twenty-four Feet high, 
and eighteen broad, ſupported by nine Pillars: In the 

Middle of the Scaffold is placed a ſquare Pedeſtal of 
Joinery, fix Feet high, to ſupport the Figure deſigned, 

The Outſide of the Joiner's Work is covered with 2 

Decoration of Paintings, repreſenting Rails, Emblems, 
Motto's, and allegorical Figures alluding to the Subject 
of the publick Rejoicing; the whole according to the 
Fancy of the Painter, and of thoſe which have the Di- 
rection of the Feaſt. | 

Sometimes, at the four Corners of the Theatre are 
painted Vaſes, or Pots full of Fire and Flame, or burſt- 

ing Bombs. | ; 1 

To order all Things as it ſhould be behind thoſe Fi- 
gures, at each of the four Corners of the Scaffold is 
placed a Deal-box containing twelve S. Rode 
which are fired together, by means of a Stopple whic 

communicates to all. I: 5 

The Top of the Rails is garniſhed round with ow 
launces, each carrying its Sauciſſon, and a Foot lter 
from one another: The Intervals are garniſhed wit 

Fire-pots, and Sky-Sauciſſons. Thing 

Ar the Foot of the Rail above, the fame T * 
done, excepting that the Fire- pots and Launces, iN 
ſet quite ſo upright as thoſe a-top of the ern 

the Fire ſhould communicate from below to the 105. 
The four Corners may be garniſhed with Free» 
which operate horizontal. 5 The 
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he Cirandoles are placed likewiſe at the four Corners 
Meri even A: the Middle of the four Faces of 
ve Scaffold, where they are nailed to the Floor. | 
g The Pedeſtal: of the Figure is garniſhed round in the 
ſame Manner; and four Boxes of Sky-Rockets are placed 
at the four Corners. Songs: 1 
The Stopple uſed to light this Fire. work muſt run 
round the Stage, and be placed directly on the Prime of 
the Fire-launces, and even funk into it with Pins. 
As to the Fire pots, there is no Stopple to them, but 
they are fired with the Hand, and the Girandoles like- 


Tk Fire-launces are fired firſt, that the Diſpoſition 
of the Figure, and the Ornaments it is accompanied with, 
may be ſeen on all Sides; firing from Time to Time, 
a Face of the Fire-pots on the Right and Left, of the 
Scaffold, and of Sky-Rockets likewiſe : And when you 
rceive that the Fire diminiſhes, you light your four 
Girandoles, which concludes the Feaſt in an agreeable 
r. 3 | | 
Berle thoſe: Fire-works, for Diverſion, there are 
others uſed in the Defence of Places belieged, to throw 
on the Beſiegers, when they come to the Breach, or at- 


works are at preſent, in Uſe; ſince a Barrel, or a 


and rolled into a Ditch, or on a Breach, produce as good 
an Effect as thoſe Machines; I'll give here notwithſtand- 
ing a conciſe Deſcription of a few of them ; beginning by 
a Fire- Ball. | E . 
For a FIR E-BALI, you muſt have a Port- fire, a Foot 


the Fire- Ball is to be, on an Inch, or an Inch and a 


half of Diameter, which muſt be charged with a Com- 
. made of two Pounds of Salt petre, a Pound of 


mixing them all together afterwards. == lng 
In caſe the Fire ſhould be too flow, you'll add to it a 
too quick, to make it laſt longer ; in the Middle of the 
it, the Ball ſhall be coyered with Tow, and Chips of 
Wood, dipt in a Mixture made of Linfeed-Oil, and Oil 
f Pitch or Tar, gently heated, and well incorporated 
e the Tow and Chips muſt be left to be half 


* tl 


very coarſe Cloth, in the ſame Mixture, to enve 


tack ſome other Works; and though few of thoſe Fe- 
Sackful of Gunpowder to which a Fuſee is faſtened, | 


and a half, or two Feet long, according to the Bigneſs 


ulphur, and half a Pound of Gunpowder, all well 
pounded ſeparately, and paſſed through a fine Sterce, 


little Gunpowder pulverized, and Salt-petre, if it burns 
Ball ſhould be a little Sack filled with this ſame Compoſi- | 
tion; the Port-fires ſhall be run thro? that Sack; and over 


of Turpentine, ſeven Pounds of each, and eight Pounds 


ay before they are uſed ; dipping mean while a Piece of 


995 


Ball, throwing afterwards on the Cloth Tow and Chips, 
Salt-petre and Sulphur coarſely pounded, that. the Fire 


may be clearer obſerving to put by Intervals Iron-ware | 


round the Matter which is put in the Ball, to make it 
hold, without being too tight, otherwiſe the Fire would 
be too flow; for when the Matter is a little looſe, the 
Flame is greater : If you want to quicken the Fire you 
muſt take three Pounds of Gunpowder pulverized, and 
a Pound of Charcoal pulverized likewiſe, and having 
mixed them well together, ſpread it on a Table, and 
roll the Ball, covered with the Chips and Tow upon it, 
covering it afterwards with the Cloth. | 

For a Fixz-Rock, you'll put three Pounds of Sulphur 
in Powder, in a glazed earthen Pot, place the Pot over 
a little Charcoal Fire without Flame; the Sulphur melt- 
ed, you'll add to it a Pound of Mutton Suet, a Pound 
of Gunpowder pulverized, and paſſed through a Sierce, 
and a Pound of Salt-petre in Powder : the whole being 
well mixed, throw it into a Baſon, where it muſt be left 


to grow cold; or elſe, while it is hot, cover your Gra- 


nadoes, Circles, Launces, and other Artifices with it. 

Powder, which will be ſometimes under Water, and 
ſometimes above it. Take Gunpowder, three Parts of 
Colophone, a fourth of common Oil, and a ſixth of 
Sulphur ; mix them all together,. and being dry, try if 


it burns more or leſs than it ought; if it does not burn 


enough add Sulphur and Colophone to it; wrap that 
Mixture in a Piece of Cloth, then put Straw round it, 
which muſt be tied with Packthread, and dip it after- 
wards in Pitch; cover it over again with other Straw 
which muſt be dipped as the firſt, to keep it from the 


Water; this done, you'll make a little Hole in it to 


fer it on Fire: The Mixture would be better, if ſome 


Petroleum was added to it. | 


Io make Torches, which are never extinguiſhed either 
by the Wind or Rain.— Take old Ropes pretty big, and 
boil them in Salt-petre Water; and when very dry, 


cover them with Sulphur pulverized, and coarſe Gun- 
powder, mixed with ſome Brandy: Take afterwards 


three Parts of Wax, three Parts of Pitch, one Part of 
Sulphur, half a Part of Camphire, and half a Part of 


Turpentine, and with all theſe Matters mixed together, 
cover your Ropes, putting four of them together; and 
as a Torch in the Middle, add beſides, between thoſe 
four Ropes, Quick-Lime, with three Parts of Sulphur 
mixed . together, — Theſe Torches will light in all 


Weathers. 


— — 
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CNVUAKERS, are a religious Se, | who made 
2 their firſt Appearance in England during Crom- 
ww well's U ſurpation. ; 


Perſon, born at Draiton in Leiceſterſhire ; and by Pro- 
ieſſion a Shoe- maker. | F 
The Accounts of thoſe Times tell us, that as he 
worked at his Trade he uſed to meditate much on the 
Scriptures; which, with his ſolitary Courſe of Life, 
improving his natural Melancholy, he began at laſt to 
have Viſions, and in conſequence thereof, and of an im- 


mediate Miſſion he faid he had received from the Holy 
Ghoſt, began to preach the Goſpel, in a Manner he 
imagined the moſt agreeable to the primitive apoſtolical 
| Simplicity. | 500 54 

The new Apoſtle propoſed but few Articles of Faith, 


dwelt moſtly on Morality, preached mutual Charity, 
the Love of God, and a deep Attention to the inner 
Motions and ſecret Working of the Spirit. He would 
have a fimple Worſhip, and Religion without any Ce- 
remonies; making it a principal Point to wait in pro- 
_ Silence, the Motion and Direction of the Holy 
Spirit. F0 | = 


The Genius of the Time, and the Novelty of the Doc- . 
ne, and the great Appearance of Devotion in the Man 


foon gained him Diſciples; and ſome unuſual Shakings and 


0 1 


They took their Origin from George Fox, an illiterate 


* . . — " . 


Convulſions they were ſeized withal at their firſt Meet- 
ings, procured them the Appellation of Quakers : Tho? 
I 


323 


Contrary to the ſcandalous Maxims of all the new 


Sects, 
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Sects, which had preceded theirs, and have appeared 
ſince, moſt of which have been founded on Blood and 
Slaughter, and have riſen from the Devaſtation of the 
Countries where they appear'd firſt, Quakeriſm had no 
other Foundation than the Diſintereſtedneſs, Meekneſs, 
and Patience of thoſe who profeſſed it; whoſe innocent 


Hands were never ſeen polluted with the Blood, not even 


of their moſt mortal Enemies, and thoſe that perſecuted 
them moſt ; oppoſing no other Arms to the moſt atro- 
cious Injuries, than that marvellous Patience which had 
been admired in the primitive Chriſtians ; obſerving in 
that Point with a ſcrupulous Obedience, the Advices 


Which Chriſt had left us in his holy Goſpel, and which 


the pretended Chriſtians of thoſe Days muſt have 
thought till then impracticable. This could not have been 
an Exceſs of Hypocriſy, ſince they had no temporal 
End to ſerve thereby, none admitting to be maltreated 
in ſo outrageous a Manner as they were then, Nature it- 
ſelf revolting againſt it, and their Patience, ſerving only 
to render them ſtill more deſpicable in the Eyes of an 


ambitious World. Neither is it very ſurprizing, that 


George Fox made no Proſelytes among the Great, which 


the Enemies of that Se& attribute to the Incoherency 


and Ridicule of his Maxims, and which ſhould rather be 


attributed to their being ſo diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 


of the grand World, which could never be reconciled 
with Chrif crucify'd. For how could George For have 
perſuaded the Great to a Self-Abnegation, to deſpiſe the 


World and its Pomps, to follow Chris, and prefer an 


eternal Felicity to a temporal one, ſince the moſt elo- 
quent Preachers, from the very Infancy of Chriſtianity 
till then, had not been capable to do it? If it be ob- 
jected, that the Abſurdity of his Doctrine was more 


than capable to revolt the moſt ſenſible Part of Man- 


kind; and that to embrace it was to make an entire Di- 
vorce with common Senſe ; I'll anſwer, that Part of 
that moſt ſenſible Part of Mankind, have been perſua- 
ded to embrace Doctrines, which were not only abſurd, 
but were even condemned by Chrif himſelf, and account- 


ed as ſuch by all true Chriſtians ; but thoſe Doctrines 
flatter'd the Paſſions of the Great, and that was enough 


to render them reaſonable and juſt. 


a ſingular Probity and Uprightneſs in their Dealings; 
Demureneſs and Gravity of Countenance; a Coldneſs 
and Sparingneſs of Diſcourſe, to have Time to weigh 


what they lay; though, to my certain Knowledge, they 


are notwithſtanding very chearful, and do not neglect a 


| modeſt and becoming Complaiſance, without Deceit or 


Diſſimulation: They are alſo frugal in their Tables, and 


decently plain in their Dreſs. 


They condemn the intereſted View of the Clergy, of 
what Denomination ſoever, therefore would by no 


. Means admit ſuch Orders among them; every one of 
them (Women not excepted) that thinks himſelf inſpired, 
being allowed to preach, provided he be known to be of 
an irreproachable Life. AE IS 


According to the Genius of riſing Sets, an eager 
Zeal at firſt led them to ſome Extravagancies ; it is ſaid, 


that they would run about the Streets naked, perhaps 


when they had been ſtripped by thoſe who knew that 
they followed literally the Counſel of Chriſt, that when 
they ſhould be robbed of Part of their Garment, they 


ſnouid alſo let go the other Part, rather than make 
any Reſiſtance. Ke | 


One of their Company, Nailer, (if I may credit an 
Author I have before me) had the Impiety to allow 


his Followers to call him Sen of God, Son of Juſtice, 
and King of Iſrael; to ſtrew Garments before him, 


and hail him at his Entry into Briſtol, with Hoſanna, 


Son of David, He had his Trial for the ſame, was 


whipped for Blaſphemy, and excommunicated by the 
reſt. Eo 

Beſides other Penalties inflicted. on them, they were 
laughed at, and rallied in Writing, and expoſed on 
the Theatre; while thoſe who revolted againſt their 


legitimate Superiors, dyed their ſacrilegious Hands in 


the Blood of the beſt of Kings, and maſſacred their 
own Countrymen, were careſſed, encouraged, and eſteem- 
ed true Diſciples of King Jeſus. But the Quakers deſpiſed 


alike both Preſs and the Priſon, and formed their Set, 


OUAKERISM 


Laws and Polity ; which they retain with a 


\ 


maugre all Op ſition of both ; and under t. N. 
of Fox, Dewſbury, and others, grew RE the Direaiu 


diſciplined Multitude, into a regular Body, EVN un 


ith ſtated 
nomy to this Day. reat co. 


The modern Quakers retain nothing of the Ex . 
ava. 


ancies charged on their Leaders, ; : 
8 a ſober, quiet People, of Ee 1.000 
juſt in their Dealings, ſincere Friends, without 4 0 
tion or Diſſimulation (which I know, not on r 
port, as I do of ſome other Sets, but by 200 Ke. 
and remarkably charitable to each other; ee 
ing one another's Pockets under the ſpecious en pick. 
relieving the Poor; or rather rendering the "Kan of 
ſtill, if it was poſſible, under Pretence of ? Poore 
them. e euering 
The Doctrines of the Quakers are not ea flo. 
ed; at leaſt not eaſily 8 out of cat an 2 
which appear ſomewhat ambiguous ; for they leave ms; 
of the Dogma's to the other Sects to believe: er 
moſt of the other Sefts leave to the Quakers al fl. 
Moral and Chriſtian Virtues to praftiſe, __ ae 
They hold Chri# to be a Light which has f ted 
every Man; and that whoever will ſoberly and 120 ſy 
turn into himſelf with a ſincere Defire to know ang ,,>. 
tiſe his Duty, wall not fail to find there a fufcient h 
rector; a Ray from the Fountain of Light i * 
the Underſtanding, and aſfiſting to diſtinguiſh 5, 5 
from Evil. 2 | e 
They add, that ſuch as follow the Directions ang 
Convictions of this Light, ſhall be holy and acceptaty 
to God; and that this was the End of Chrif; b 


into the World. — That ſo far as they follow this Light, 
they ſhall be infallible z and that it is not Opinions, Spe- 


culations, or Notions of what is true, or Subſcription 
of Articles or Formula's of Faith, how ſoundly ſoever 
worded, that make a Man a true Believer or Chriſtian « 
but a Conformity of Mind and Practice to the Will of 
God, according to the Manifeſtation, and Dicates of 
this divine Principle of Light within them, 


Our Saviour's Injunction about Baptiſm they under- | 
+ | Mtandiin a figurative Senſe of a Converſion and Change 
The Quakers profeſs a great Auſterity of Behaviour; 


of the Heart; and wholly neglect the outward Sign, — 


Water-Baptiſm they hold was only John's; that it was 


no more than a Type or Figure, fitted for the Infant State 
of the Goſpel; and therefore now uſeleſs, in a Diſpenia- 
tion which is ſpiritual and inward. | 


The fame they hold of the Euchariſt; alledging 
that both allude to old Jewiſb Practices, and were uſed as 


Types and Significations of a near and accompliſhing 
Work. They add, that the Communion of Saints con- 
ſiſts only in a Participation of the ſame divine Principle, 
ſhewing itſelf in an Unity of Spirit. 5 
As to Miniſtry and Ordinances, they deny that any 
are to be uſed of Man's Wit, Will, or carnal Invention, 
or Imitation; or other than what the inward Principle di 


rects them to. Accordingly, as I have obſerved already, 


they have no Perſons ſet apart for the Miniſtry ; but 
without Diſtinction of Quality or Sex, every one who 1s 


of ſober Life, and approved Converſation, and believes 
him or herſelf called or moved thereto, is permitted to 
ſpeak and propheſy in their Aſſemblies. 5 

They own the Scriptures to be given by divine In- 


ſpiration, and allow them the Appellation of the Form 
of ſound Words; but refuſe to call them the Word of 


God, as being a Denomination properly attributed to 


Chriſt alone. They add, that what makes them * 
ſcrupulous in this Reſpect is, that People are apt to 


hereby led to think, thai if they have the Seien they 
have all; and ſo look for no farther Word or Light. 


They acknowledge the Holy Three that bear 2 
Heaven, Father, Word, and Spirit; but rej Oaſis 
School-Terms, Trinity, diſtin& Perſons, Hype 2 
Sc. as not ſcriptural, and as apt to convey we 
Ideas. h 5 . ing the 
They have been even charged with ne 
Incarnation, our Saviour's Humanity, Divinity, a rel 
Satisfaction, and the Reſurrection of the Deng FA 
is injurious to them; and all that can be JU 4 Senle. 
that they do not allow of them in the ommonly 
or ſpeak of them in the ſame Terms, 45 Þ 9 done 
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OUAKERISM. 


| ng others. They allow the Incarnation, and 
- e dwelt bodily in Jeſus; and yet many 
"check ſay, that there is no Chriſt but what is within 
% em: Whence it ſhould ſeem, their Notion of the Incar- 
t 3 only implied this, that the Light, which they call 
4 Chrif within, dwelt in the Man 22 Chriſt fully.— 
Their Reaſoning here, is, that Chrift, as God, not 
being divifible, the Meaſure or Manifeſtation of the 
Spirit of Chriſt in us, is a Manifeſtation of the ſame Chris? 
ich dwelt bodily and fully in the Man Jeſus Cbriſt. 
They are ſilent as to the hypoſtatical Union; and 
ſome of them are charged with allegorizing away the 


' whole Hiſtory of the Crucifixion, the Reſurrection, and 
Aſcenſion 3 though their beſt and moſt approved Wri- 


ters, have been very explicit in their Acknowledgment 
of the Reality of the Hiſtory. 1 
They decline the Uſe of Modes or Forms of Civility; 
expreſſing their Reſpect to their Superiors no other Way 
than by obeying all juſt Laws under their Government, 
which is the beſt Sort of Reſpect, 5 | 
The Syſtem of Quakerifm is laid down in fifteen The- 
ſes by Robert Barclay, in a well-writ Apology addreſſed 
to King Charles II.— Their Hiſtory writ in low Dutch 
by William Sewel, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, 


traces them from the Beginning to the Year 1717. A 


Hiſtory of them was alſo publiſhed Arno 1695, by 
Anna! (Ne a but they accuſe that Author of having 


miſrepreſented Facts, and in many Reſpects done them 


Injuſtice. Ids 


"As to Diſcipline and Polity ; the Affairs of the Com- 


munion are managed under a Democratical Government, 
by Rules eſtabliſhed by common Conſent; and this prin- 


cipally at their Meetings, whereof they have many 


Kinds, viz. Monthly, Quarterly, Yearly, ſecond Day's 
Meetings, Meetings of Sufferings, &c. But theſe Meet- 
ings are not like thoſe of ſome other Sects, calculated to 
divert the pooreſt Sort among them from their daily Oc- 
cupation, and indulge them in Indolence, to the great 
Detriment of their Family; ſince they are perfectly well 
acquainted with this Maxim of the divine Wiſdom, 
Nui laborat orat, He that works prays ; and perſuaded that 


thoſe who neglect their lawful Occupations under Pre- 


tence of Devotion, are not acceptable to God. 


Their Monthly and Qaarterly Meetings are held in their 


reſpective Counties. To theſe, Deputies are ſent from 
the ſeveral particular Meetings. Here Inquiry is made 
into the State of each Meeting; who ſtands faſt to the 
Rules and Orders, and who backſlides; who pays 


Tithes and Church Rates, and who ſuffers for Non- 


Payment of either; who are married by Prieſts, Ec. 
and accordingly they proceed to Cenſure, or encourage. 
Here too they excommunicate, and here receive again 


into Communion, of all which Things exact Regiſters 


are kept. 


which are always held in London, and conſiſt of three Or- 
ders or Claſſes, viz. Repreſentatives ſent from the Quarterly 
Meetings; Correſpondents for the ſeveral Counties, and 
foreign Countries; and Miniſters or Preachers. Hither 
are tranſmitted Accounts of what has been tranſacted in 
all the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings over the World. 
Here are Meaſures concerted, and Directions given as 
to Behaviour about Tithes and Rates, providing for the 
Poor, compoſing Differences, Sc. Here publick Ac- 


counts are audited, and proper Inſtructions given to the 


Deputies to be obſerved at their Return, and an early 
Epiſtle of Admonitions diſpatched to be read in all the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings throughout the World. 


2 — 


not have ſubſi 


» * 


The ſecond Day's Meeting, is a ſtanding Committee, 
conſiſting of the principal Preachers in and about the 
City, who meet every Monday to concert particular Caſes 
and Exigencies relating to the Body, happening be- 
tween the yearly Meeting; particularly to examine, ap- 
prove, licenſe, Sc. all Books printed in their Behalf, 

The Meeting of Sufferings is held every Week, and 
conſiſts of the Correſpondents for each County, Its 
Buſineſs is to receive Complaints from ſuch as have ſuf- 
fer'd for non- Payment of Tithes and Rates, ana to pro- 
cure them Relief, either by ſending them Money, for 
which they have a ſettled Fund, or by ſolliciting their 


- 


Cauſes above, or both. WAN 
This Form of Government, ſeems very well caltula- 


ted for the Support of a Sect, which otherwiſe hav- 
ing met from Time to Time with very great Oppoſition 
from the Legiſlature, and having among them none 


of thoſe who by their illuſtrious Birth, Credit, and Au- 
thority, could 3 them againſt their Enemies, could 


ed long. Nothing but the wholeſome 
Laws they have eſtabliſhed in their Society, their ſtrict 


Union, and their unfeigned Friendſhip for one another, 
always ready to encourage themſelves mutually in their 


reſpective Undertakings and Dealings, and to relieve the 
Diſtreſſed with that Chriſtian Compaſſion, Charity, and 
Liberality, to be found in no other Chriſtian Sec, could 
alone hinder them from periſhing, during thoſe frequent 
aad violent Tempeſts, which have been excited againſt 


them: Though, at the ſame Time, their Loyalty to 
their Sovereigns, from the very Infancy of their Sect, 
their Meekneſs, their pacifick Diſpoſitions, their honeſt 


Induſtry to make the Commonwealth flouriſh, had a 
greater Title to a Toleration, than any of the Sects who 


enjoyed that Benefit. Fault is found with their Speak- 
ing in an unintelligible Manner, for which they are 


laughed at; whereas, if ſome of the other Sects had 
not been ſo well underſtood, the State had not ſuffer'd 
thoſe violent Convulſions, which have ſo often brought 
it on the Brink of its Ruin, and has given ſo much 


Occaſion for the Nation to weep, and obliged it to 
mourn in an extraordinary Manner, I ſay nothing of 
their Dogma's; but it is my Opinion, founded on Ex- 


perience, that if a Legend was made of the moral and 

Chriſtian Virtues practiſed by the Quakers, and of the 

Manner they practiſe them, without the Name of 
Nuakers to it, and that compared with thoſe we have of 
the primitive Chriſtians, which are every Day propoſed 
to us as Examples on which we ſhould modelize our 
Conduct, the one would often be miſtaken for the others; 
and the Reader often at a Stand to determine which of 
both has practiſed thoſe Virtues to a greater Degree of 


Perfection, : 
This I ſpeak without Partiality or Prevention, but 


ey n agaccording to my own Knowledge; for though I have 
From theſe Meetings Appeal is made to their yearly ones, 


frequented the Quaters, I do not remember that I have 
ever received any Favour from them, which could en- 


gage me to prefer them to any other Sect ; but I have 


profeſſed Impartiality at the Beginning of this Work, 


which Character will appear I hope throughout the 
whole, notwithſtanding what my Enemies or their Emiſ- 


ſaries can ſay to the contrary, I have hid none of the 
Perfections and Imperfections of the other Sets I have 
ſpoke of, though I have perhaps been miſinformed of 
ſome of them, for it is impoſſible I ſhould ſpeak of 
them all on my own Knowledge, as I do of the 
Quaters, among whom, ſpeaking in general, I have 
found no Imperfection worth minding, or deſerving a 
publick Cenſure. 


UIETISM, is the Sentiments of Molinos a Spa- 
| ib Prieſt, who appeared in the laſt Century, 
which he had borrowed from the Illuminati, his 
ountrymen, and only new modelized, 
The Name Quietiſt, is taken from a Sort of abſolute 
Reſt and Inaction, which the Soul is ſuppoſed to be in 
when arrived at the State of Perfection, which in the 
SG 6 Vol. II. „ 
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TISM. 


Language of the Quietiſts is called the unitive Life. To 
arrive at this, ſay they, a Man is firſt to paſs through 
the purgative Way, that is, through a Courſe of Obe- 
dience inſpired by the Fear of Hell: Hence he is to 
proceed into the illuminative Way, before he arrives 
at Perfection, to go through cruel Combats and violent 
Pains, i. e. not only the uſual Dryneſs of the Soul, and 

1X | the 
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the common Privations of Grace, but infernal Pains : 
He believes himſelf damned; and the Perſuaſion that he 
is ſo, continues upon him very ſtrongly ſeveral Years. 

St. Francis de Sales, ſay the Quietiſts, was ſo fully con- 
vinced thereof, that he would not allow any body to 
contradict him therein. But the Man is at length ſuf- 
ficiently paid for all this, by the Embraces of God, and 
his own Deification. | | 
T heſe Sentiments of the Quietiſts with regard to God, 
are wonderfully pure and diſintereſted. They love him 
for himſelf, on account of his own Perfections, inde- 
pendently of any Rewards or Puniſhments : The Soul 
acquieſces in the Will of God, even at the Time when 
he precipitates it into Hell; inſomuch, that inſtead of 
ſtopping him in this Occaſion B. Angelo de Foligny cried 
out, Haſte, Lord, to caſt me into Hell: Do not delay if 
thou haſt abandoned me, but finiſh my Deſtruction, and 
plunge me into the Abyſs ; which appears to me rather an 
Free of Deſpair than of Love; ſince it is impoſſible 
we could love an Object from which we deſire to be 
eternally ſeparated; and be thrown into a Place where 
we muſt neceſſarily hate him: Thoſe emphatical Ex- 


preſſions proceed rather from a Motion of Pride and 


Vain glory, than from the Sincerity of the Heart, inſpired 
with the Love of God. | 


At length, the Soul, after long Travail, enters into 
Reſt, into a perfect Quietude. Here it is only employed 


in contemplating its God; it acts no more, thinks no 
more, but lies perfectly open, and at large, to receive 
the Grace of God, who by means thereof drives it where 
he will. | | 


In this State it no longer needs Prayers, or Hymns, 


or Vows ; Prayers where the Spirit labours, and the 
Mouth opens, are the Lot of the Weak and the Im- 


perfect: The Soul of the Saint is, as it were, laid in the 
Boſom and between the Arms of its God, where, with- 
out making any Motion, or exerting any Action, it 


waits and receives the divine Graces; it then becomes 
happy; quitting the Exiſtence it before had; it is now | 


changed, it is transformed, and, as it were, funk and 


| ſwallowed up in the divine Being, inſomuch as not to 


know or perceive its being diſtinguiſhed from God 
. 9 55 Z e 
Theſe Sentiments of the Quietiſts are, in part, ex- 
tracted from the Book of the Maxim of the Saints, writ- 


ten by that celebrated Genius M. de Fenelon, Archbiſhop 


of Cambray, Author of Telemachus, which Book was 
attacked by his Antagoniſt M. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Meauæx, 
as containing the Sentiments of Molinos, and as ſuch 


c 


_ 


OUITETISM 


| þ 17 | 1e > as Weng 
| provided Aa Perſon could ** etain the Me = this, that 


one Body, called alſo Nlumined: But they were ſo hotly 
Purſued by Lewis XIII. that they were ſoon deltroped, + 


delated to the Court of Rome. 


that his Book would be — eas Fi, conkiog 


that Condemnation by condemning it hi ticipared 
condemning it .himſelf, of 
he had ſtrenuouſiy defended it againft the vie. * Macht 
of M. Bo , oy Tu you e Violent Atacks 
The Vietiſts were accuſed. of having other C. 
beſides, which ſmelled much OUS . 
while he plunged himſelf in the moſt "mary ak agg; 
he was glich, becauſe, the Sou] being gp” mana 
in Heaven, had no Part in Nhat. was adted by 6g | 
PD. þ then 7 to fall on its natural. Pabel 
Which dangerous Maxim tended to tolerate aj K. t 
Vices and Diſorders. 4 " Weiate al Kings of 
At the Time of the Diſputes. between Mer , - 
nelon and Boſſuet, about ce ie gr LG. & Fr 
= dh > feveral A even of the fit auf, 
rauce, appeared inclinable to ©uietifm, and a in 
them profeſſed it publickly, Parte) dn of 
Madame Guion ; which excited ſome Trouble: 
Gallican Church, but which were ſoon nden 
the King's Authority, and the Recantatiou of M by 
Fenelon ; though Madame Guian remained a lch 
vietift to her Death; ſome. pretending that he D ch 


of Montaufeer, and. ſeveral | . due Duke 
the ſame. " 85 en ehen a the Nabiliey did 


Molinos, the Chief of this Sect, died in the Paco of 


the Inquiſition at Rome. 8 
Their Fore-Fathers the NHlumined, or Illumi 


Their Leaders were Villalpando a Prieſt, orig 
the Iſle of Tenerif, and a Rey called dem 
Tues Theſe had a great Number of Diſciples and 
ollowers, moſt of whom were apprehended, and clay 
ped up in the Inquiſition at Cordua; ſome wheregf were 

put to Death, and the reſt abjured their Errors, . 
Their principal Doctrines were, that by means of 3 
ſublime Manner of Prayer, which they had attained to, 
they entered into ſo perfect a State, that they had no 
Occaſion for Ordinances, Sacraments, nor Good Works: 
and that they could give way, even to the vile Adiom 
without Sin; which laſt Opinion was ſmoothed a little, 
and new modelized by the 2uietifls, 
Ihe Set of 1/lumined was revived in France in the 
Year 1634, and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, 
or Diſciples of Peter Guerin, who together made but 


EFINING, as I take it in this Place, is the 
MF Art of refiniag Metals and Salts _ | 
All Sorts of Metals admit of Refining, viz. Gold, Sil- 
ver, Iron, Tin, and Lead; only they are not all refined 
in the ſame Manner; nay, there are even ſeveral dif- 
ferent Manners of refining each of them, e. gr. 
Gol p, can be refined in three different Manners, viz. 
_ with Antimony, with Sublimate, or with Aqua 
ortis. c 88 
The laſt of theſe three Manners, viz. depart, and 
which is the moſt uſual, and moſt dangerous, is alſo 
called departing, or parting; the Proceſs thereof is as 
follows. | 55 | | 
They take at the Rate of one Pound of impure Gold, 
and two or three of Silver ; theſe they fuſe together in 
a Crucible, and when fuſed caſt them into cold Water, 
where they become divided into Grains of the Bigneſs of 
Peas. Theſe Grains taken out and dried by the Fire, 
are put in a departing Veſſel, which is a Stone Matraſs, 
and to the Matraſs is added four Pounds of Aqua fortis. 
Then taking the Veſſel they ſet it on the Coals, and in 
about an Hour's Space the Refining is done. For upon 
opening the Veſſel they find nothing therein but the 
Aqua fortis, and the Gold reduced into a Calx, or Sand; 
the Silver being all diſſolved and imbibed by the Water. 
To raiſe the Gold to its due Fineneſs, they uſually 


— 


REFINING. 
a gentle, and afterwards a vehement Fire, to be call 


done, in each Veſſel they put a Quantity of Copper; 


| Aſhes at Bottom. This Calx being dried, is melted into 
an Ingot, with a little Saltpetre. 


„ 
—— 


1 


give it the Aqua fortis again and again; uſing for the 


firſt Time half a Pound, and for the ſecond a one 
of a Pound of the Water to eight Ounces of Metal, If 
the third Water be found good and clear, the Operation 
is ended: And the Calx of the Gold being waſhed in 
repeated Water, is melted down in a Crucible, firſt by 


into Ingots or Wedges. 1 
It muſt be added, that the Silver with the Impurites 
of the Gold, are ſo thoroughly incorporated wich the 


Water, that to the Eye there does not appear any thing 


beſides the pure Liquid, yet this Silver is not loſt. To 
recover it again out of the Menſtruum, they divide 
their Stock of Aqua fortis into ſeveral Stone Veſſels, 
which they fill up with Spring Water, obſerving to füt 
ſeven or eight Times as much of this as that. This 


and leaving the whole for twenty-four Hours, 2 the 
End thereof they find the Particles of the Aqua forts 
have quitted the Silver, and are with the Copp® lan, 
ing the former in Form of a Calx, or Incorporate 


To huſband the Aqua fortis, and make it ſerve ap 
for a ſecond Operation; they diſtil it in an 8 4 
Glaſs Alembick ; and when the Diſtillation 15 a 15 


a Sect of Hereticks, who ſprang up in Spain aba Y 
Tear 1575, and called by the Spaniards 3 the 
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REFINING. © © apy 


- third over change the Recipient. The Water of the firſt 
Recipient ſerves for the firſt Operation of departing, and 
the reſt for the ſubſequent ones. | | 


if the Aqua fortis, having quitted the Silver, and fi 


being united with the Copper, be then filtrated, it is 
called Aqua ſecunda, in which, if you ſteep an Iron Plate 
ſome Hours, you will have another Departure, 
Menſtruum will let go the Copper, and prey on the Iron, 
leaving the Copper in Powder on the Iron Plate. And 
filtrating this Diſſolution, you may get the Iron out of 
it, by laying in it a Piece of Lapis Calaminaris ; for the 
len in that Caſe will depart to the Bottom, and the 
Lapis be diſſolved : And if you again filtrate this Water, 
and pour on It the Liquor of fixed Nitre, you will have 


another Depart, the Lapis precipitating to the Bottom. 
And, laſtly, filtrating this Water as before, and evapo- 


rating Part of it, you'll have Cryſtals of Saltpetre. 
To refine Gold with Antimony, you muſt take an or- 
dinary Crucible, of a Size anſwerable to the Quantity of 


Gold to be refined; obſerving that the Gold and Anti- 


mony together do not above half fill it: Put that Cru- 
able in a Wind Furnace, with the Gold alone in it; and 
when the Gold is melted throw into it the Antimony 
in Powder. The Proportion of the Mineral to the 
Metals, is about a Pound to eight Ounces, if the Gold 
he between 22 and 16 Carrats fine: If it be beneath 
16 Carrats, they uſe about five Quarters of a Pound to 
eight Ounces : The coarſer the Gold is, the more Anti- 
%% as 97s v4, 

As ſoon as the Antimony is in the Crucible, it is co- 
| yered up; and after charging the Furnace with Charcoal, 


they put on its Head a Cover, which ſtand till ſuch 


Time as the Crucible be left quite bare ; then the Head 


being taken off, and the Crucible left to cool in the 


Furnace itſelf, till ſuch Time as it may be taken out 
by the Hand, they break it to get out the Bottom, or 


Culot, which is a Maſs of fine Gold remaining at the P 
Bottom, with the Focus of the Antimony, the Silver 
and Copper Alloy, and ſometimes little Particles of Gold 


itlelf over it. 


Though the Gold thus prepared be very pure, the 


Antimony gives it ſuch a harſh brittle Quality, that it 

caſes to be ductile ; and muſt be ſoftened by Fuſion, 

with Salt-petre and Borax, to bring it to itſelf, _ 
For this Operation they prepare what they call a dry 


Coppel, that is, a Coppel made of crucible Earth, which i 


does not imbibe like the Coppel made of Afhes. 

The Coppel being ſufficiently heated in the refining 
Furnace, they put the Gold in it and cover it up with 
Charcoal, „ 3%Fͤ “ù U 
As ſoon as the Gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon 


it with the Bellows to drive the Mineral entirely away, 
which now goes off in Smoak; adding to it, as ſoon as 
the Fumes ceaſe, a little Salt-petre ano Borax in Powder z 
which collect the Impurities remaining upon Diſſolution, 
and fix the Gold in the Coppel in Form of a Plate. 


afreſh in the Crucible, with an Addition of two Ounces 
of Salt-petre, and as much Borax in Powder, to each 


alt it into an Ingot; which, upon Trial, is found 23 
Carrats, 26 Thirty-Seconds fine. 


behind with the Alloy in the Faces of the Antimony, 
they get them out by a dry Coppel, with the ſame 
Meltings and Ingredients as are uſed in ſoftening the 


the Share of Gold the Matter contains, they refine 1t to 

arate the Copper; and afterwards make the Depart. 

As to the Gold which may be left ſticking to the dry 
Coppels, they get it out by breaking and pulverizing 
the Crucibles, and by repeated Lotions of the Powder 
thereof in ſeveral Waters; which is called Waſhing, 
To refine Gold by means of Sublimate. —The Proceſs 
is begun like that with Antimony, i. e. in the ſame 
urnace, with the ſame Coal, the ſame Fire, and the 
lame Crucibles. © 5 
1 Gold being melted in the Crucible, they caſt in 
the Sublimate, not pulverized, but only broke-in Pieces. 
As to the. Proportion, to eight Ounces of Gold to be 


for the 
rats, according to its Fineneſs before, 


by reaſon of the Remains of the Antimony, they blow 


the Bottom of the Coppel. 


eight Ounces of Gold; as ſoon as it ceaſes to fume, they 


As to the Particles of Gold which may have been left 


former. And when they are aſſured by the Eſſay, of 


refined, they put an Ounce, or an Ounce atid a half, or 
even two Ounces, if the Gold be of 22 Carrats ; three 
Ounces if 20 Carrats; and 406 Ounces, if it only be 
rom'18 to 20 Carrats. In which laſt Caſe they part 
the Sublimate into two; putting half at a Time, with 
the Gold, into a new Crucible; which, when. the 
Operation is over, leaves the Gold from 18 to 23 Car- 
ts, After this, they 
raiſe it further by the Fire as follows: 8 
The broken Sublimate being put into the Crucible 
with the melted Gold, the Crucible is immediately c6- 


vered up, to fmother the Mineral: Which done, the 


Furnace is filled with. Charcoal, and the Head put on. 


A Quarter of an Hour afterwards they take /off the 


Head, lay the Crucible bare, and give the Gold Air, 1. b. 
blow off all the Aſhes, and other Impurities that ma 


be floating on the liquid Gold, with a Pair of Bellows, 


the Nozzle whereof is crooked, | 5 
This they repeat again and again, till the Impurities 

of the Gold being carried off, by virtue of the Sublitnare, 
it be found of a bright glittering Colour; after wich 
it is taken out of the Crucible, and the Gold caſt into 
an Ingot. | 3 


The Method of refining by Sublimate is both more 


compleat and cheaper than that by Antimony; but thit 


are both exceeding dangerous, by reaſon of their ſuf- 
phurous and arſenical Exhalations : The only Difference 


in their Malignity conſiſting in this, that the Poiſon of 
the Antimony is ſlower than that of the Sublimate. © 


Cold may alſo be refined with Lead and Aſhes, as 
obſerved in my Treatiſe of Chymiſtry, under the Letter 
C; but this is a Method ſeldom uſed, excepting in 
For the Method of aſſaying Gold. —The Aﬀayer hay- 
ing weighed the Gold he intends to make the Trial in, 
very exactly, with Scales that will turn with the hundredth 

art of a Grain, and noted down the Weight, add twice 
as much fine Silver thereto 5 though this ſhould be 
in proportion to the Fineneſs the Gold ſeems to be of, 


the baſeſt Gold requiring the leaſt Silver. The Gold and 


Silver thus weighed and mixed, are wrapped up in a 
Piece of Paper, to prevent their loſing any Thing of 
their Weight, which would diſturb the Accuracy of the 


. Aﬀlay., r. | 8 
While the Aſayer is weighing his Matters, a Rever- 


beratory Fire is lighted in a Furnace, furniſhed with a 
Muffler and a Coppel or Teſt ſet therein to heat. This 
done, a httle Bullet of Lead is put in the Coppel, of a 
Weight proportionable to the Quantity and Quality of 
the Gold to be affayed. When the Lead is well melted, 


and appears very clean and bright, they put in the Gold 
and Silver, and let it fuſe and ſeethe till it appears of an 


opal Colour, and have fix'd itſelf 


in a little Lump to 


This done, the Coppel is left to cool in the Furnace 
itſelf; after which the Lump is ſeparated very exactly 


from the Place where it ſtuck to the Veſſel ; and ſtretch- 
The Gold being taken out of the Coppel, and melted 


ed and hammered on the Anvil, heating it again and 
again on the Coals, to promote the Stretching. 
When ſufficiently hammered, they roll it up in Form 
of a Cornet or Coffin, and thus put it in a Glaſs Matraſs, 
capable of containing four Spoonfuls of. Water; and 
having added to it a Quantity of Aqua fortis well cor- 
reed, that is, mixed with near one Third of the Quan- 


tity of River Water; they boil it over a Wood Fire, 


till ſuch Time as the Aqua 
Fumes. — 

This firſt Water being poured off, and the Cornet left 
alone at the Bottom of the Matraſs, they fill the Matraſs 
again, but with pure Aqua fortis; which, after boiling, 
is poured off in its Turn at ſuch Times as the Fumes are 
become white, This done, they fill up the Matraſs with 
River Water, to waſh the Cornet. . 

When waſhed they put it dry in a Crucible, with a 
Cover over it, and heat it till it become of a Cherry- 
Colour. . | 5 1 

This done, the Aſſay is finiſned; and there remains 


fortis yields no more red 


nothing but to weigh it againſt the ſame Weight of fine 


Gold as was uſed at firſt before the Eſſay; for by com- 
paring the firſt Weight of the Gold ere it was put in the 


Fire, and the Aqua fortis, with what it returned after 


2 it 


1000 


it had thus undergone the Teſt; they judge from the 
greater or leſs Loſs it has ſuſtained, of the Quantity of 
Alloy mixed with it. 


In thoſe different Manners Gold is refined and aſſayed. 


Now for refining Silver; which is done two Ways; 
the one with Lead, the other with Salt-petre. The beſt 
and cheapeſt is that with Lead; though that with Salt- 
petre ſtill obtains in many Places, for want of Workmen 

who underſtand the Proceſs of the latter. | 
To refine Silver with Lead; a Coppel is filled with 
a Mixture of Brick Aſhes, and Aſhes of a Bullock's or 
other Bones. It is ſet on the Fire and heated red-hot ; 
in which State the Lead is put in, and when this is 


melted, the Silver, in the Proportion of a Pound of 
Lead to four or five Ounces of Silver, and even ſome- 
As theſe 


| what more Lead, if the Silver be very coarſe. 
two Metals melt together, the Copper, before mixed 


with the Silver, diſſipates in Smoak, or goes away with 


the Scum and Litharge, and ſo does the Lead itſelf; 
leaving the Silver alone in the Coppel, in its proper 
Degree of Fineneſs. | „ 

In this Method of Refining, wherein 6 or 7000 Pounds 
may be refined at once; the Metal is drawn out of the 


Coppel two Ways; the one by plunging in it, while 
ſtill liquid, a thick Bar of Iron, round which the Silver 


ticks in Form of a Shell, or Cruſt; repeating this again 
and again: The other is by letting the Coppel ſtand till 


it be cold; in the Bottom whereof the Silver fixes in 


Form of Cake. | ; 


The refining Silver with Salt-petre, is performed in a 


Wind Furnace. —The Silver to be refined having been 
reduced into Grains of the Size of little Peas, by pour- 
ing it, when melted, into a Tub of common Water; 
it is heated over again in a Boiler. After this they 
put it in a Crucible, and along with it, to every eight 
Ounces of Metal, two of Salt-petre. . 
Ihe Crucible is now covered up with an earthen Lid, 
in Form of a Dome, exactly luted ; which Lid how- 
ever is to have a little Aperture in the Middle. 
The Crucible being put in the Furnace, and covered 
with Charcoal, which is only to be lighted by Degrees 


at length they give it the full Force of the Fire to put 


the Metal into a perfect Fuſion. This they repeat three 


Times ſucceſſively, at an Interval of a Quarter of an 


Ta, 1 oy 

Alfter the third Fire they uncover the Furnace, and 
let the Crucible cool; and at length break it, to get 
out the Silver, which is found in a Button or Culot; 
the Bottom whereof is very fine Silver; and the Top 
mixed with the Fæces of the Salt-petre, and the Alloy 


of the Silver, and even ſome Particles of the fine Silver. 
The Culot being ſeparated from the Impurities, is 


melted in a new Crucible, and into the Diſſolution is 
thrown Charcoal-Duſt, and the whole briſkly worked 
together. Then the Crucible being covered up again, 


and the Furnace charged with Coal, a ſecond Fire is 


given it. l | = 
This done, the Aſhes, and other Impurities are 
blown from the Top of the Metal, till it appears as 
clear as a Looking-Glaſs; and then an Ounce of Borax 
broke in Pieces is thrown in. rw 
| Laſtly, the Crucible being covered up again, they 
give it the laſt Fire; after which it is caſt into Ingots; 
which are found eleven Penny-weights, and ſixteen 
Grains fine. | | | | | 
To recover the Silver that may be left in the Faces 
or Scoria, they pound them, and give them repeated 
Lotions in freſh Waters. 1 1 | 
But both the one and the other Manners are tedious 
and troubleſome, when performed on large Quantities, 
This occaſioned M. Homberg to endeavour to ſhorten 


the Operation; which he effected with good Succeſs. 
His Method is, to calcine his Silver with half its Weight 


of common Sulphur; and after melting the whole toge- 
ther, to caſt a Quantity of Steel-Filings upon it at ſe- 
veral Times: Upon this the Sulphur quits the Silver, 


REFINING. 


happens in about half an Hour; they let 


it; and then giving it ſeveral repeated 


two Kinds of Efſays :—The firſt, is by put 
in a Mould of caft Braſs, and there melting 


To render the Iron malleable, and fit to endure the 


on the Anvil into Bars of ſeveral Thiekneſſes. 


ing it with ſome other Ingredients, which cloſe up the 


There is alſo an Aſſay made of Lead; for the Aſſay of 


tis of the utmoſt Importance, the Lead be free of any 
there is no Way but to aſſay the Lead itſelf. 


rates entirely, it is fit for the Purpoſe. 


and joins itſelf to the Iron, and by 
Scoria, which ſwim on the Silver; | 
is found pure at the Bottom of the — Metal ieh 
| > Aſſay of Silver is much after the 
ner of that of Gold; only leſs diff 
The Silver is weighed as before; and 2 ſh 
and Muttler, the ſame Fire, the ſame = Fu 
Add, that Lead is alſo put in the Coppel, Wy 
to the Quantity and Quality of the Silyer 3h 
The Lead being well melted and clear th aye, 
put in; and after it is brought to an opal © Silver i 


fixed in a Lump at the Bottom of th Coen 
Ebel, which 


cleanſe it; and laſtly, weigh it again as ee and 
from its Diminution eſtimate the Quantity of All * 
The refining of Cop y ER, is only perfo oh 


f rmed by gi 

the mineral Matter ſeveral Lotions before he a N 
elting 
8 


th are converteq; 


the ſame Mar. 
ter, 
Mace, 
pel uſe 
Portioneg 


Fu 

The refining of TiN, is performed = c 
ſame Manner of that of Copper; though we * ter the 
guiſh two Kinds of Fineneſs of this Metal: 7 ſta. 
ariſing from its Fuſion, that Tin taken firſt P "ie on 
Furnace wherein it is melted, being always wed. 
that towards the Bottom. ws puer than 

The other Kind of Fineneſs is that 
adding ſome other Metal or Minera] 
more ſonorous as well as brighter; 
mony, Pewter, &c. 8 

For the Method of aſſaying Tin. — To 
Tin be ſoft and ductile, wh and * 


given the Tin, by 
to it, to render it 
ſuch is 27 of Anti- 


nd whether 
a there are 
ting the Tix 


Metal be harſh, it will be taken out heavier fog 2 


otherwiſe it will be lighter. The ſecond, is by caſting 
the melted Tz into a little Mould, made of the hunder 
Stone. This Mould has a little Canal of moderice 
Length, which conducts the Matter into a Cavity, ca- 
pable of containing half a Billiard Bali: If the Ln x 
harſh, it appears whitiſh towards the Entry of the 


Mould ; otherwiſe it is tinged ſuperficially with a ver 
faint bluiſh Brown. 2 hs 5 W 
Kefining of Ixox, begins likewiſe by melting it. The 


greater Degree of Fuſion the Mineral has, the more the 
Metal is purified: But this firſt Fuſion is not ſufficient. 


File, it muſt be melted a ſecond Time; then forged or 
beaten a long Time with huge heavy Hammers, wrought 
by Water; then heated in the Fire, and at laſt reduced 


The more the Iron is heated in the Fire, and the 
more it is beaten, whether hot or cold, the finer it 
becomes. 8 


Steel is only Iron refined to a great Degree by heat- 


Pores, and ſoften the Grain thereof. 

Refining of LE AD, is performed like that of mol: 
other imperfect Metals, by frequent Meltings, {till cum. 
ming it before it be cold; and caſting in Tallow and 
other kind of Fat. „ 


Gold and Silver, being performed by means of Lead; 


Mixture of either of the two Metals : Otherwiſe the 
Aſſay will be falſe, by reaſon the Gold and Silver mixed 
with the Lead, will not evaporate like other Kinds of 
Alloy, but unite with the Metal under Aſ . 
To prevent this Diſorder, and aſſure the Operation, 


This Aſay is performed in the ſame Furnace, and 
with the lame Coppels, as thoſe of Gold and Silver : But 
the Proceſs is incomparably more imple. All here 
required, when the Coppel is heated, being to Pat in 
the Piece of Lead to be aſſayed. If this Lead evapo- 
On the con- 
trary, if there remain a little Grain of Silver, Sc. at the 
Bottom, it muſt be {et aſide. : 


RELIGION. 


the moſt guilty of that Folly. COONS no 
The Jfraelites themſelves, that People ſo much che- 


ELIGION, Religio, is that Worſhip or Ho- 
mage dye to God, conſider'd as Creator, Preſerver, 
and Redeemer of the World. | 


The Foundation of all Religion, is, that there is a God ; 


and that he requires ſome Service at the Hands of his 


Creatures. From the different Manners wherein we ar- 
ve at the Knowlege of this Service; Religion is divi- 


ded into natural and reveal d. 


Natural RELIGION, is all that's a natural Conſequence 
of that innate Idea we have within us of a Divinity; and 


Apprehenſions, claims from us a certain Worſhip, Love, 
and Reſpect, far ſuperior to that which is ſhewn to all 
that is the moſt eminent, the moſt reſpectful, and the 
moſt amiable among the created Beings. - . 

The reveal d Religion 18 what we learn ro be due, by 
ome ſupernatural Means ; as by: an expreſs Declaration 
of God himſelf, by the Mouth of Prophets, G c. 
The firſt flows immediately from the Relation be- 
tween the Creature and the Creator; the latter does not 
flow from ſuch a Relation; but is ſuperadded from the 
mere Will and Pleaſure of the Creator. | 


cauſe immediately converſant about the Manners and Du- 
ties of Men, towards one another; and towards them- 
ſelves, conſider'd as Creatures of that Being; which Re- 
gion has never much flouriſhed among Men. 
The latter we call, by Way of Eminence, Religion, 


as being the Rule of our Duty immediately to God 


himſelf os BY ee eee eee 
The firſt ſuppoſes a God, a Providence, a future State, 


Rewards, and Puniſhments : The latter, likewiſe, ſup- 


poſes an immediate Miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted 
by Miracles. {he | 146 0640657 


The firſt reign'd from the Creation, to the Miſſion of 


ſtitions, ridiculous Romances, and Dreams of the Pagans, 
who formed to themſelves as many Deities, as their de- 
praved Imagination could invent; filling the Heavens 
with a confus'd Mixture of Heroes, virtuous. Men, pro- 
fligate, debauched, and lawleſs Ruffians and Scoundrels ; 
virtuous Women, Proſtitutes, &c. and placing on their 
Altars, not Men. only, but even the vileſt and moſt de- 
ſpicable Inſects; which they had the ſacrilegious Folly to 
honour with a Worſhip which was due to God alone; 
and the moſt unconceivable is, that thoſe Nations 
where the Arts and Sciences flouriſhed moſt, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from others for their Capacity and Senſe, were 


riſned of God, that by a Pre-dilection he had choſen 
them for his own, in a particular Manner, and excluſive 


of all other Nations, were not quite free from thoſe Su- 
perſtitions; till Revelation came to their Succour, to 


prevent.their deviating ſtill more and more from the true 
Worſhip ; which Revelation was made by Moſes and the 


Prophets, and which was the Foundation of the Fewi/þ 


Religion, or Fudaiſm ; as I have explained in my Trea- 
tiſe thereof, under the Letter J. 


The Chriſtian Religion, which is that I deſign to treat 


of in this Place, is alſo founded on Revelation, which was 


made by Chriſt and his Apoſtles ; part thereof is the 


_ Jewiſh Revelation, For the Meſſiah promis'd in the one, 


is revealed in the other: But all the reſt of the Jewiſb Re- 
velation, which related peculiarly to the Jeiſh People, is 
here ſet aſide, and only that Part of it which was to affect 
the World in general, we mean that relating to the 
Coming of the Meſſiah, is here built upon. | 

Indeed it muſt be owned the Fews ever looked on 


this as peculiar to themſelves, as any of the reſt 3 the 


Meſſiah was promis'd to them; he was to be their De- 


Lee their Reſtorer, &c. But upon the taking Place of 


tus new Revelation, a new Scene was open'd. This 


Part of the old Revelation it was ſhewn, was all typical, 
or allegorical ; and the Prophecies relating hereto, not 


to be underſtood in their primary or literal Senſe. 
Vor. II. 
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which joined with the Dictates of our Reaſon, gives us 
ro underſtand, that that Divinity ſo infinitely above our 


the Jews. 


The firſt we ordinarily call Morality or Ethicks ; be- 


Moſes; though almoſt entirely disfigured by the Super- 
a ſecondary, typical, allegorical, or myſtical Senf 


Hammond, Simon, &c. 


fleet, &c. underſtood to ſignify, in its imm 
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The Meſſiah was not to be the Reſtorer of the Jewiſh So-· 


vereignty, and Liberties, which were now fallen into 
the Hands of the Romans, but to reſtore and re-eſtabliſh 
the World, who had loſt their original Righteouſneſs, 
and were become Slaves of Sin; to preach Repentance 
and Remiſſion; and at laſt to ſuffer Death; that all who 
r e in him, might not die, but have everlaſting 
a e. n . | : 329 a \ 
Such is the Tenor and Deſign of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, which in the Event was fo far from being what it 
had been apprehended to be by the People to whom it 
was firſt promiſed ; that it proved the very Reverſe; and 
inſtead of re-eſtabliſhing and confirming the other 
Branches of their Revelation, ſuperſeded, and ſet them 
all aſide. - The Pale was now broken down, and the 
being of the Seed of Abraham ceaſed to be a Privilege, 
all' the World being invited on the ſame Terms with 


The Conſequence was, that the Jews denying this to 
be the Meſſab that had been promiſed to them, as not 
able to ſee the Prophecies fulfilled in him, for want of 


the typical Means thereof, were generally excluded from 


the Privileges of that Miſſion which had been ſuppoſed 
wholly intended for them; and had their Ruin com- 


pleated from the very Means, whence they expected 
their Redemption. N V 


In Effect, one of the greateſt Difficulties in Chriſtianity 
turns upon the Completion of the Scripture Prophecies. 
In the Prophets of the Old Teſtament, are frequent 


” 


Predictions of the Mefiah, as already obſerved, which 


the Writers of the New frequently urge to the Jews 
and Heathens as fulfilled in Feſus Chri& z and on this 
Principle evince the Truth of his Miſſion: But theſe 
Texts thus urged from the Old in the New Teſtament, 


are ſometimes not to be now found in the Old; whence _ 


moſt of the Chriſtian Commentators, Divines, and Cri- 
ticks, antient and modern, judge them to be applied in 
8 


Thus, e. gr. St. Matthew, after an Account of the 
Conception of the Virgin, and the Birth of Jeſus, ſays, 


All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 


ſpoken by the Prophet, - ſaying, Behold a Virgin ſhall be with 
Child, and ſhall bring forth a Son, and they ſhall call his 
Name Immanuel. But the Words, as they ſtand in 
Iſaiah, whence they are ſuppoſed to be taken, do, in 
their obvious and literal Senſe, relate to a young Wo- _ 
man who was to bring forth a Child in the Days of Abaz; 
as appears from the Context, and as is owned by Grotius, 
Huetius, Caſtalio, Curallzus, Epiſcopius, Le Clerc, Lamy, 


This Prophecy, then, not being fulfilled in Jeſus, in 


the primary, literal, or obvious Senſe of the Words, is 


ſuppoſed, like the other Prophecies cited by the Apoſtles, 
to be fulfilled in a ſecondary, typical, or allegorical 
Senſe, i. e. this Prophecy which was firſt literally fulfil- 
led by the Prophet's Son in the Time of Abaz, was 
again fulfilled by the Birth of Jeſus, as being an Event 


of the ſame Kind, and intended to be ſignified, ei- 


ther by the Prophet, or by God, who directed the Pro- 
phet's Speech, : ih EL ON 
- Grotius obſerves, this to be the Caſe in moſt; if not 

all the Prophecies and Citations quoted from the Old in 


the New. Teſtament; and Dodwe!l, with Sir Fohn Mar- 


ſham, refer even the famous Prophecy of Daniel, about 
the ſeventy Weeks, to the Time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
ſhewing that the Expreſſions taken thence by Chrif, 
and urged by him, as predicting the Deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem by the Romans, have only in a ſecondary Senſe a 


Reſpect to that Deſtruction. 


And even that famous Prophecy in the Pentateuch, 
A Prophet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee, like unto 
me; to him ſhall ye hearken. W hich St. Luke refers to as 
ſpoken of Jeſus Cbriſt, is, by Simon, Grotius, Stillinf- 
ediate Sente, 

a Promiſe of a Sycceſſion of Prophets. © © 
It is allowed then the Apoſtles applied the Prophecies 
they quote 2 the Old Teſtament, in a typical 8 ; 
| II i | | but 


1000 
it had thus undergone the Teſt; they judge from the 
greater or leſs Loſs it has ſuſtained, of the Quantity of 
Alloy mixed with it. 
In thoſe different Manners Gold is refined and aſſayed. 
Now for refining Silver; which is done two Ways; 
the one with Lead, the other with Salt-petre. The beſt 
and cheapeſt is that with Lead though that with Salt- 
petre ſtill obtains in many Places, for want of Workmen 
who underſtand the Proceſs of the latter. 5 
To refine Silver with Lead; a Coppel is filled with 
a Mixture of Brick Aſhes, and Aſhes of a Bullock's or 
other Bones. It is ſet on the Fire and heated red-hot 
in which State the Lead is put in, and when this is 
melted, the Silver, in the Proportion of a Pound of 


Lead to four or five Ounces of Silver, and even ſome- 


what more Lead, if the Silver be very coarſe. As theſe 
two Metals melt together, the Copper, before mixed 
with the Silver, diſſipates in Smoak, or goes away with 
the Scum and Litharge, and ſo does the Lead itſelf; 


leaving the Silver alone in the Coppel, in its proper 


Degree of Fineneſs. | 
In this Method of Refining, wherein 6 or 7000 Pounds 
may be refined at once; the Metal is drawn out of the 
Coppel two Ways; the one by plunging in it, while 
ſtill liquid, a thick Bar of Iron, round which the Silver 
ſticks in Form of a Shell, or Cruſt ; repeating this again 
and again: The other is by letting the Coppel ſtand till 
it be cold; in the Bottom whereof the Silver fixes 1n 
Form of Cake. J 5 
The refining Silver with Salt-petre, is performed in a 
Wind Furnace. —The Silver to be refined having been 
reduced into Grains of the Size of little Peas, by pour- 
ing it, when melted, into a Tub of common Water 
it is heated over again in a Boiler. After this they 


put it in a Crucible, and along with it, to every eight 


Ounces of Metal, two of Salt-petre. 

The Crucible is now covered up with an earthen Lid, 
in Form of a Dome, exactly luted; which Lid how- 
ever is to have a little Aperture in the Middle. | 
The Crucible being put in the Furnace, and covered 


with Charcoal, which is only to be lighted by Degrees; 


at length they give it the full Force of the Fire to put 
the Metal into a perfect Fuſion, This they repeat three 
Times ſucceſſively, at an Interval of a Quarter of an 
Hour. 55 „ 


Alfter the third Fire they uncover the Furnace, and 
let the Crucible cool; and at length break it, to get 


out the Silver, which is found in a Button or Culot; 


the Bottom whereof is very fine Silver; and the To 
mixed with the Fæces of the Salt-petre, and the Alloy 
of the Silver, and even ſome Particles of the fine Silver. 

The Culot being ſeparated from the Impurities, is 


thrown Charcoal-Duſt, and the whole briſkly worked 
together. Then the Crucible being covered up again, 

and the Furnace charged with Coal, a ſecond Fire is 
given it. | 
This 
blown from the Top of the Metal, till it appears as 


clear as a Looking-Glaſs; and then an Ounce of Borax 


broke in Pieces is thrown in. = „ 
Laſtly, the Crucible being covered up again, they 


give it the laſt Fire; after which it is caſt into Ingots; 


which are found eleven Penny-weights, and ſixteen 
Grains fine. 8 | 5 

To recover the Silver that may be left in the Fæces 
or Scoria, they pound them, and give them repeated 
Lotions in freſh Waters. | | 

But both the one and the other Manners are tedious 
and troubleſome, when performed on large Quantities, 
This occaſioned M. Homberg to endeavour to ſhorten 
the Operation; which he effected with good Succeſs. 
His Method is, to calcine his Silver with half its Weight 


of common Sulphur ; and after melting the whole toge- 


ther, to caſt a Quantity of Steel-Filings upon it at ſe- 
veral Times: Upon this the Sulphur quits the Silver, 


REFINING. 


1s found pure at the Bottom of the 


happens in about half an Hour; they let jr N which 


h Bi 
guiſh two Kinds of Fineneſs of this we may diſtin. 


mony, Pewter, Sc. 


Stone. 


Mould; otherwiſe it is ti 
greater Degree of Fuſion the Mineral has, the more the 


Metal is purified : But this firſt Fuſion is not ſuffcient. 


p on the Anvil into Bars of ſeveral Thiekneſſes. 


s becomes. 0 | 
melted in a new Crucible, and into the Diſſolution is 


Refining of LE AD, is performed like that of mol: 


done, the Aſhes, and other Impurities are ming it before it be cold; and caſting in Tallow and 


Gold and Silver, being performed by means of Lead; 


rates entirely, it is fit for the Purpoſe. 


and joins itſelf to the Iron, and bo 
Scoria, which ſwim on the Silver , 
Crucib 
The A ay 7 Silver is much os ſ 
ner of that of Gold; only leſs difficult n. Man. 
The Silver is weighed as before; and the ſa nd ſhormer 
and Muttler, the fame Fire, the fame 5 Fummact, 
Add, that Lead is alſo put in the Coppel, P bel uſes 
to the Quantity and Quality of the Silyer ef oPONtion 
The Lead being well melted and clear of oat 
put in; and after it is brought to an opal 0 © Silver 5 
fixed in a Lump at the Bottom of the Co olour, ang 


cleanſe it; and laſtly, weigh it again as in dern and 
from its Diminution eſtimate the Quantity of 1. nd 
The refining of Cop p ER, is only performed h loy : 
the mineral Matter ſeveral Lotions before th Lung 
it; and then giving it ſeveral repeated Paſom meling 
The refining of Tin, is performed much f 
ſame Manner of that of Copper; thoug "i the 


Metal: The ons 
n firſt out of the 
always purer than 


ariſing from its Fuſion, that Tin take 
Furnace wherein it is melted, being 
that towards the Bottom. 
The other Kind of Fineneſs is that 
adding ſome other Metal or Mineral 
more ſonorous as well as brighter; 


given the Tis, by 
to it, to render it 
ſuch is Tin of Ant. 


For the Method of aſſaying Jin. — To gad 

Tin be ſoft and ductile, Pane and W * 
two Kinds of Eſſays :—The firſt, is by putting % wi 
in a Mould of caſt Braſs, and there melting i. ff 6 
NMetal be harſh, it will be taken out heavier thin ber, 
otherwiſe it will be lighter. The ſecond, is by caſting 
the melted Tin into a little Mould, made of the hunger | 

This Mould has a little Canal of modern. 
Length, which conducts the Matter into a Cavity, ca- 
pable of containing half a Billiard Bali: If the Ln b. 
harſh, it appears whitiſh towards the Entry of the 

ed ſuperficially with a 

faint bluiſh Brown. 2 8 | I TOW 


| Refining of Inox, begins likewiſe by melting i The 


To render the Iron malleable, and fit to endure the 
File, it muſt be melted a ſecond Time; then forged or 
beaten a long Time with huge heavy Hammers, wrought 
by Water; then heated in the Fire, and at laſt reduced 


The more the Iron is heated in the Fire, and the 
more it is beaten, whether hot or cold, the finer it 


Steel is only Iron refined to a great Degree by heat- 
ing it with ſome other Ingredients, which cloſe up tie 
Pores, and ſoften the Grain thereof. 


other imperfect Metals, by frequent Meltings, {till ſcum- 


other kind of Fat. | : LL, 
There is alſo an ſay made of Lead; for the Afay cf 


*tis of the utmoſt Importance, the Lead be free of any 
Mixture of either of the two Metals : Otherwiſe the 
Aſſay will be falſe, by reaſon the Gold and Silver mixec 
with the Lead, will not evaporate like other Kinds of 
Alloy, but unite with the Metal under ſoy. . 
To prevent this Diſorder, and aſſure the Operation, 
there is no Way but to aſſay the Lead itſelf. 

This Aſay is performed in the fame Furnace, and 
with the ſame Coppels, as thoſe of Gold and Silver: But 
the Proceſs is incomparably more ſimple. All here 
required, when the Coppel is heated, being to put 
the Piece of Lead to be affayed. If this Lead evapo- 
On the con- 
trary, if there remain a little Grain of Silver, Sc. at tie 
Bottom, it muſt be ſet aſide. | 


RELIGION. 


as being the Rule of our Duty immediately to God 


3 ELIG ION, Religio, is that Worſhip or Ho- 
R mage due to God, conſider'd as Creator, Preſerver, 


and Redeemer of the World. | 


The Foundation of all Religion, is, that there is a God; 
1nd that he requires ſome Service at the Hands of his 
Creatures. From the different Manners wherein we ar- 
rive at the Knowlege of this Service; Religion is divi- 


- 


ded into natural and reveal” $55: | 


Natural RELIGION, is all that's a natural Conſequence 
of that innate Idea we have within us of a Divinity; and 


Apprehenſions, claims from us a certain Worſhip, Love, 
and Reſpect, far ſuperior to that which is ſhewn to all 
that is the moſt eminent, the moſt reſpectful, and the 
moſt amiable among the created Beings. | | 
The reveaPd Religion is what we learn to be due, by 
ome ſupernatural Means; as by: an expreſs Declaration 
of God himſelf, by the Mouth of Prophets, &c. 
The firſt flows immediately from the Relation be- 
tween the Creature and the Creator; the latter does not 
flow from ſuch a Relation; but is ſuperadded from the 
mere Will and Pleaſure of the Creator. 5 STES 
The firſt we ordinarily call Morality or Ethicks; be- 
cauſe immediately converſant about the Manners and Du- 
ties of Men, towards one another ; and towards them- 
ſelves, conſider'd as Creatures of that Being; which Re- 
ligion has never much flouriſhed among Men, 
The latter we call, by Way of Eminence, Religion, 


himſelf, 1 N N 
The firſt ſuppoſes a God, a Providence, a future State, 
Rewards, and Puniſhments : The latter, likewiſe, ſup- 
poſes an immediate Miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted 
by Miracles. EH 2/454, 5066; 09-4667 


Moſes ; though almoſt entirely disfigured by the Super- 
ſtitions, ridiculous Romances, and Dreams of the Pagans, 


praved Imagination could invent; filling the Heavens 


fligate, debauched, and lawleſs Ruffians and Scoundrels; 
virtuous Women, Proftitutes, &c. and placing on their 
Altars, not Men. only, but even the vileſt and moſt de- 


honour with a Worſhip which was due to God alone; 
and the moſt unconceivable is, that thoſe Nations 
where the Arts and Sciences flouriſhed moſt, and diſtin- 
guiſbed from others for their Capacity and Senſe, were 
the moſt guilty of that Fol 7. 

The Ifraelites themſelves, that People ſo much che- 
riſhed of God, that by a Pre-diletion he had choſen 
them for his own, in a particular Manner, and excluſive 
of all other Nations, were not quite free from thoſe Su- 


perſtitions; till Revelation came to their Succour, to 


prevent their deviating ſtill more and more from the true 
Worſhip ; which Revelation was made by Moſes and the 
Prophets, and which was the Foundation of the Few:/þ 
Religion, or Judaiſm ; as I have explained in my Trea- 
tiſe thereof, under the Letter J. | . 
The Chriſtian Religion, which is that I deſign to treat 
of in this Place, is alſo founded on Revelation, which was 
made by Chriſt and his Apoſtles; part thereof is the 
Jewiſh Revelation. For the Meſſiah promis'd in the one, 
is revealed in the other: But all the reſt of the Jewiſb Re- 


velation, which related peculiarly to the Fewih People, is 


here ſet aſide, and only that Part of it which was to affect 
the World in general, we mean that relating to the 
Coming of the Meſſiah, is here built upon. 


Indeed it muſt be owned the Jes ever looked on 


this as peculiar to themſelves, as any of the reſt ; the 
Meſſiah was promis'd to them; he was to be their De- 


_ ' Iverer, their Reſtorer, Sc. But upon the taking Place of 


this new Revelation, a new Scene was open'd. This 
Part of the old Revelation it was ſhewn, was all typical, 
or allegorical z and the Prophecies relating hereto, not 
to be underſtood in their primary or literal Senſe. 

Vor. II. | 
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which joined with the Dictates of our Reaſon, gives us 
to underſtand, that that Divinity fo infinitely above our 


The firſt reign'd from the Creation, to the Miſſion of 


who formed to themſelves as many Deities, as their de- - 


with a confus'd Mixture of Heroes, virtuous Men, pro- 


ſpicable Inſects; which they had the ſacrilegious Folly to 


The Meſſiah was not to be the Reſtorer of the Jewiſh Sos 


vereignty, and Liberties, which were now fallen into 
the Hands of the Romans, but to reſtore and re-eſtabliſh 
the World, who had loſt their original Righteouſneſs, 
and were become Slaves of Sin; to preach Repentance 
and Remiſſion; and at laſt to ſuffer Death; that all who 


u mole in him, might not die, but have everlaſting 
e. | 7 2h Ah 


Such is the Tenor and Deſign of the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion, which in the Event was ſo far from being what it 
had been apprehended to be by the People to whom it 
was firſt promiſed ; that it proved the very Reverſe; and 
inſtead of re-eſtabliſhing and confirming the other 
Branches of their Revelation, ſuperſeded, and ſet them 
all aſide, The Pale was now broken down, and the 


being of the Seed of Abraham ceaſed to be a Privilege, 


all the World be 


ing invited on the ſame Terms with 
the Jews. + | | | 


The Conſequence was, that the Jes denying this to 


be the Metab that had been promiſed to them, as not 


able to ſee the Prophecies fulfilled in him, for want of 


the typical Means thereof, were generally excluded from 
the Privileges of that Miſſion which had been ſuppoſed 


wholly intended for them; and had their Ruin com- . 


pleated from the very Means, whence they expected 
their Redemption. 8 gh of 


In Effect, one of the greateſt Difficulties in Chriſtianity 
turns upon the Completion of the Scripture Prophecies. — 


In the Prophets of the Old Teſtament, are frequent 
Predictions of the Meſſiah, as already obſerved, which 


the Writers of the New frequently urge to the Jews 
and Heathens as fulfilled in Feſus Chri& z and on this 
Principle evince the Truth of his Miſſion : But theſe 


Texts thus urged from the Old in the New Teſtament, 
are ſometimes not to be now found in the Old ; whence 


moſt. of the Chriſtian Commentators, Divines, and Cri- 
ticks, antient and modern, judge them to be applied in 
a ſecondary, typical, allegorical, or myſtical 41 

Thus, e. gr. St. Matthew, after an Account of the 
Conception of the Virgin, and the Birth of Jeſus, ſays, 


All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 


ſpoken by the Prophet, - ſaying, Behold a Virgin ſhall be with 


Child, and ſhall bring forth a Son, and they ſhall call bis 
Name Immanuel. But the Words, as they ſtand in 
Iſaiab, whence they are ſuppoſed to be taken, do, in 
their. obvious and literal Senſe, relate to a young Wo- 


man who was to bring forth a Child in the Days of Abaz; 


as appears from the Context, and as is owned by Grotius, 


Huetius, Caſtalio, Curallzus, Epiſcopius, Le Clerc, Lamy, 


Hammond, Simon, &c. 


This Prophecy, then, not being fulfilled in Jeſus, in 
the primary, literal, or obvious Senſe of the Words, is 


ſuppoſed, like the other Prophecies cited by the Apoſtles, 


to be fulfilled in a ſecondary, typical, or allegorical 
Senſe, i. e. this Prophecy which was firſt literally fulfil- 


led by the Prophet's Son in the Time of Ahaz, was 


again fulfilled by the Birth of Jeſus, as being an Event 


of the ſame Kind, and intended to be ſignified, ei- 


ther by the Prophet, or by God, who directed the Pro- 
phet's Speec . JFF 
Grotius obſerves, this to be the Caſe in moſt, if not 
all the Prophecies and Citations quoted from the Old in 
the New Teſtament; and Dodell, with Sir Fohn Mar- 
ſham, refer even the famous Prophecy of Daniel, about 
the ſeventy Weeks, to the Time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
ſhewing that the Expreſſions taken thence by Chris, 
and urged by him, as predicting the Deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem by the Romans, have only in a ſecondary Senſe a 
Reſpect to that Deſtruction. 75 

And even that famous Prophecy in the Pentateuch, 


A Prophet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee, like unto 


me; to him ſhall ye hearken. Which St. Luke refers to as 
ſpoken of Jeſus Chriit, is, by Simon, Grotius, Stilling- 


fleet, &c. underſtood to ſignify, in its immediate Senſe, 
a Promiſe of a Succeſſion of Prophets. 


It is allowed then the Apoſtles applied the Prophecies 
they quote from the Old Teſtament, in a typical mo ; 
„ 1 8 but 
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but unhappily the Rules whereby they are quoted are 
loſt. Dr. Stanhope laments the Loſs of the Jewiſb Tra- 
ditions or Rules for interpreting Scripture received 
among the Rabbins, and followed by the Apoſtles. 
But this Loſs, Sarenbeſius, Hebrew Profeſſor at Amſter- 
dam, thinks he has retrieved: from the Jewiſb Talmud, 
and the antient Jeiſh Commentaries z and has accord- 
ingly publiſhed to the World, the Rules whereby the 
Apoſtles quoted the Old Teſtament. 

But the Truth is, theſe Rules are too precarious, 
ſtrained, and unnatural to gain much Credit. 

Mr. Vpiſton condemns all allegorical Explanation of 
the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament cited in the New, 
as weak, enthuſiaſtick, Sc. and adds, that if a double 
Senſe of the Prophecies be allowed, and there be no o- 
ther Method of ſhewing their Compoſition, than by 
applying them ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, 
after having been in their firſt and primary Intention 
long ago fulfilled in the Times of the Old Teſtament, 
we loſe all the real Advantages of the antient Prophecies 
as to the Proofs of Chriſtianity. 15 : 

He therefore ſets up a new Scheme in Oppoſition 
thereto : He owns, that taking the preſent Text of the 
Old Teſtament for genuine, it is impoſſible to expound 
the Apoſtles Citations of the Prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, on any other than the allegorical Founda- 


tion; and therefore, to ſolve the Difficulty, is forced to 


have recourſe to a Suppoſition contrary to the Senſe of 


all Chriſtian Writers before him, viz. that the Text of 


the Old Teſtament has been greatly corrupted ſince the 
apoſtolical Age by the Jews. | 8 
His Hypothefis is, that the A | 
tations out of the Old Teſtament rightly and truly from 
the Septuagint Verſion, which in their Time was in 


_ vulgar Uſe, and exactly agreed with the Hebrew Original; 


and that as they made exact Quotations, ſo they argued 

juſtly and logically from the obvious and literal Senſe of 

the ſaid Quotations, as they then ſtood in the Old Teſta- 
ment: But that ſince their Times both the Hebrew and 
| Septuagint Copies of the Old Teſtament have been fo 
greatly corrupted, and ſo many apparent Diſorders and 
Diſlocations introduced therein, as to occaſion many 
remarkable Differences and Inconſiſtencies between the 
Old and New Teſtament, in reſpe& to the Words and 
Senſe of thoſe Quotations. | 


As to the Manner wherein theſe Corruptions were in- 


troduced, he ſays, the Jews in the ſecond Century great- 
ly corrupted and altered both the Hebrew and Septuagint, 
eſpecially in the Prophecies cited by the Apoſtles, to 
make their Reaſoning appear inconcluſive : That in the 
third Century they put into Origen's Hand one of theſe 
corrupted Copies of the Septuagint; which Origen mi- 
ſtaking for genuine, inſerted in his Hexapla, and thus 
brought into the Church a corrupted Copy of the Sep- 
tuagint; and that in the End of the fourth Century the 
Jets put into the Hands of the Chriſtians, who till then 
had been almoſt univerſally ignorant of the Hebrew, a 
corrupted Copy of the Old Teſtament. „ = 
The Diſagreement then between the Old and New 
Teſtament, in reſpect to the ſaid Quotations, he con- 
tends, has no Place between the genuine Text of the 
Old Teſtament (now no where exiſting) but only be- 
tween the preſent corrupted Text of the Old and New 
Teſtament : And therefore to juſtify the Reaſonings of 
the Apoſtles, he propoſes to reſtore the Text of the Old 
Teſtament, as it ſtood before the Days of Origen, and 


as it ſtood in the Days of the Apoſtles : From which 


Text thus reſtored he doubts not it will appear, that the 


Apoſtles cited exactly, and argued juſtly and logically, 
from the Old Teſtament. | 


But this Scheme of accompliſhing Prophecies labours 


under Difficulties at leaſt as great as the allegorical 


Scheme. Its Foundation is incredible, and its Super- 
ſtructure from firſt to laſt precarious, In effect, it is 
inconceivable the Old Teſtament ſhould be ſo corrupted ; 
and it may even be made appear, that the Hebrew and 
Septuagint diſagreed in the Times of the Apoſtles : Add 
to this, that the Means whereby he propoſes to reſtore 
the true Text, will never anſwer that End ; nor has he 
himſelf from all the Means he is yet poſſeſſed of, been 
able to reſtore one prophetical Citation, ſo as to make 
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in the Power of the Devil to work Miracles, 


poſtles made their Quo- 


upon them to reform the Chriſtian Religion, that they 


form the Sanctuary; and pretend to be ſurprized, that 


and extraordinary) with Miracles? But the Refor- 


this, or that Country, in this or that Sect; this or 


ed Religion, the Religion of the Greeks, 
gion, the Mabometan Religion, 


C; and in that on the Clergy, 


that ſeem literally, 
=. . 
e revealed Religion, thus founde 
and Prophecies, ſuppoſes an da Mig lation 
God himſelf, atteſted by Miracles for the Pran front 
thereof. | | ropagation 
In the Old Teſtament, Moſes, FJ; N 3 
other Prophets, had that aſe — Mite, libs, nd 
viz. Moſes, in thoſe Words, Come, and P ſas God, 
2 0 10. ay Hay Miſſion was atteſted by ty 
or Moſes proved his by changing his 3 
ad e din, 
In the New Teſtament the Apoſtles had their M; 
immediately from Chriſt himſelf, in theſe Words on 
and preach the Goſpel, &c. And that Miſſion was 5 Pa 
by Miracles, according to St, Mark, c. xvi. y boy 
they went forth, and preached every where, the Lind: 4nd 
ing with them, and confirming the Word with $; TS 
lowing. "far 


It is ſtill a Diſpute in the World how 


which before only ſeemed allegy t 


far it may be 


produce ſome extraordinary and wonderful Effe ahve 


the Power of Nature; or wherein the Difference lies 
between the Miracles of Moſes, and thoſe of Pharaoh 
Magicians ; thoſe of Jeſus Coriſt and the Apoſtles, o | 
thoſe of Simon Magus and Apollonius Tyaneus ; whether | 
the latter were any more than Deluſions of the Senſes, 
or whether any ſupernatural or diabolical Power M . 
own Sentiment is, that thoſe Impoſtors acted by a dia. 
bolical Power, ſince we learn from the New Teſtament 
itſelf, that the Devil, who, in all Things he can, is the 
Ape of the Divinity, did ſeveral Things then which hag 
the Appearance of Miracles; and no doubt but that he 
could, and would do the ſame, to prevent the Empire 
of Chriſt being eſtabliſhed on the Ruins of his, 
The Roman Catholicks reproach thoſe who have took 


have not confirmed their Miſſion by Miracles, as Chrift 
did, when he came to fulfil the Law of Mofes, and re- 


a Chriſtian indifferently inſtructed in the Principles of his 
Religion, could be perſuaded to haſten to thoſe Reformers, 
unleſs they had confirmed their Miſſion (which for a 
Reformation, muſt have been immediate from God, 


mers, to wave that Objection (which in fact they had 
been much puzzled to anſwer otherwiſe) fad, that Mira- 
cles were ceaſed. ever ſince the Time of the Apoſtles; 
and to convince the Chriſtians thereof, take a Method 
to reform the Religion, quite different from that Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles had took to eſtabliſh it, ſubſtituting 
natural Means to the ſupernatural ones, uſed in the In- 
fancy of Chriſtianity z the Humours, Inclinations, and 
Genius of the Chriſtians of thoſe Times, being very 
different from thoſe of the primitive Chriſtians ; for the 
primitive Chriſtians preferred Poverty, Humilation, 
Abſtinence, Penitence, and Sufferings, to Riches, | 
Grandeur, Luxury, Pleaſures, Sc. Whereas the Chri- 
ſtians of the Reformation's Infancy, thirſted more alter 
the Kingdom of the Prince of this World, that after that : 
of Chriſt, and after a temporal Felicity, than an eternal 
one, 5 3 
Religion, is more particularly uſed at preſent for that 
« rg Syſtem of Faith and Worſhip, which _ 


Age, &c. | IE 

In this Senſe we ſay the Roman Religion, the reform 
the Jewiß Re- 
Sc. 3 

We have already treated of the two laſt, 91. 0 I. 
Jewiſb, in my Treatiſe of Judaiſm, under the Letter p 
and of the Mabometan, in my Treatiſe of Mahometaniſm, 
under the Letter M. have alſo treated of the 17. 
Church, in my Treatiſe of the Church under the Letter 
under the ſame Lettel: 
And of the Reformation, in my Treatiſes of Calvin, 
Latberaniſm, &c. | * f Beliefs 

M. de St. Evremont ſays, that in the Diverlity o 


** n 
which divide Chriſtianity , true Catholicity engage 
him as much by his own Choice, if he had had then to 


d re- 
chuſe, as by Habitude, and the Impreſſions he 2 Si 


deired from it: But that that Inclination he had 
© his own Belief, did not animate him againſt that 
of others, neither does it me; and I had never that 
indiſcreet Zeal fo common in England, which makes us 
hate Perſons, becauſe they are either born in another 
Country, or do not agree in Sentiment with us. Self- 
Love forms that falſe Zeal; and a ſecret Seduction 
makes us ſee a Charity for our Neighbours, where there 
ij nothing but an Exceſs of Complaiſance for our own 
Opinion: For we do not relieve a Man that agrees with 
ds in Matter of Worſhip, becauſe he is miſerable or 
unfortunate, but becauſe he is of the ſame Religion. 
What we call at preſent Religions, is in fact but a 
Difference in the Religion, and not different Religions. 
am pleaſed to think, that my Sentiments in religious 
Affairs are better than thoſe of another Sect ; but not- 
withſtanding, inſtead of hating a Member of that Sect, 
for the Difference of Opinion, he is dear to me, becauſe 
his Principles are the ſame with mine. The beſt Means 
to agree in all Things at laſt, is to have always ſome 
Communication with one another, You'll never inſpire 
the Love of Reunion, if you do not take off firit the 
Hatred of the Diviſion. Deceit and Hypocriſy are the 
only Things which muſt be odious in Religion; for he 
chat believes ſincerely, and without Diſguiſe, if even his 
Belief was wrong, deſerves to be pitied, inſtead of being 
perſecuted. A corporal Blindneſs excites our Com- 
paſſion, . d what can have that of the Soul capable to 
excite our Hatred ? During the greateſt Tyranny of the 
Antients, they left the Underſtanding the full Liberty of 
its Lights; and there have been Nations among Chri- 
ſtians, where a Man was forced to be perſuaded of what 
he cannot believe! In my Opinion, every one muſt be 


exciting Seditions, to diſturb the publick Tranquility; 
for then thoſe guilty of ſuch Diſorders ought to be ſe- 
verely puniſhed, not as believing ſuch and ſuch Do 
but as publick Diſturbers, or rebellious Subjects. The 
Temples are of the Right of Sovereigas, who have 
Power to open and ſhut them at their Pleaſure ; but our 
Heart is a private Temple, where we may, uncontrolled, 
adore their Maſter. da E LS Ea ages . 

Beſides the Difference of Doctrine on certain Points 
fected to each Religion, I find that they have all a par- 


God, and Good Works. The Catholicks conſider that 
firſt and ſupreme Being as an Object, infinitely amiable, 
and tender Souls are moved by the ſweet and agreeable 
Impreſſions he makes on them. Good Works follow 
neceſſarily that Principle; for if Love be formed within, 


Uſe to pleaſe whom we love. What's only to be feared, 
is, leſt the Source of that Love, which is in the Heart, 
ſhould be altered by a Mixture of ſome human Paſſion, 


ſerve him, which pleaſe us. But if that Love be really 
a pure one, nothing in the World makes us take a truer 
Sweetneſs. The inward Joy of devout Souls proceeds 
from a certain Certainty they think they have, of 
being agreeable to God; and true Mortifications, and 
holy Auſterities, are of themſelves loving Sacrifices. | 

The reformed Religion diveſt Men of all Confidence 
in Merit, The Opinion of Predeſtination, for which ſhe 
bas took a Diſtaſte, and which ſhe is left to deſert; leſt 
ſhe ſhould contradict herſelf, leaves a Soul in an indo- 
lent and languiſhing State, without Affection and Mo- 
tion; under Pretence of waiting with Submiſſion and 
Patience, the Will of Heaven. She does not ſearch to 
pleaſe, but contents herſelf with obeying, and in an 
exact and common Worſhip, makes God the Object of 


her Regularity, rather than of her Love. To maintain 


the Religion in its Purity, the Calviniſts want to reform 
all that appears human; but they often retrench too 
much of what is addreſſed to God, by a too great De- 
lire of retrenching what comes from Man, The Diſtaſte 
they have taken for the Ceremonies of. the Catholick 
Church, makes them work towards rendering themſelves 
purer than the Catholicks. It is true, that being arrived 
at that Purity too dry, and too naked, they find them- 
felves at laſt not devout enough; and pious Perſons 
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free in his Belief, provided it does not extend towards 


a's, 


ticular Spirit which diſtinguiſhes them. That of the 
Catholick Religion relates particularly towards loving 


it manifeſts itſelf without, and obliges us to put all in 


lt is to be feared likewiſe, that inſtead of obliging God 
in what he commands, we ſhould invent Manners to 


. obeyed to his being known. | 
Law is clearly expreſſed. What we are obliged to be- 


obliged to do, is within the Reach of every Body. 


2 particular Spirit 
actuated N 4 


among them form to themſelves 
which ſeems to them ſupernatural, 


a Diſtaſte they have taken for a Regularity which appears 


too common. J | 

There are two Sorts of Spirits in Matters of Religion; 
the one go towards increaſing the Things eſtabliſhed; 
and the others are always retrenching ſornething from 
them. If we follow the former, there is ſome Danger of 
giving too great an Outſide to Religion, and cover it 
with certain Appearances which hide the true Bottom 


thereof, If we fide with the latter, the Danger is, 


that having retrenched all that is ſuperfluous, we may 
chance to retrench the Religion itſelf. The Catholick 
Religion might have a leſſer Outſide, but nothing hin- 


ders the moſt ſenſible Part of Mankind to know it, 


ſuch as it is, under that Outſide, let it be ever ſo great. 
The Reformed has not Outſide enough (the Exgliſb 
Church excepted) and its too common Worſhip, does 
not diſtinguiſh it enough from the cormmon Occupa- 
tions of Life, In the Places where the Exerciſe thereof 
is ſca;ce allowed, the Difficulty hinders the Diſtaſte; 
Controverſy forms a Heat which gives it Life: But 
where it is dominant, it produces only an Exactneſs of 
Duties, as the political Government, or ſome other Obli- 
gation would do, ” Es ; 

As for moral Goodneſs, it is only among the Calvi- 
uiſts, an Effect of their Faith, and a Sequel of their 
Belief, The Catholicks agree, that all Chriſtians are 


obliged to believe the Truth, and live righteotiſly ; but 


the Manner of expreſſing ourſelves on that Point is dif- 
ferent ; and when the Calviniſts ſay, that Good Works; 
without Faith, are dead, the Catholicks ſay, that a Faith 
without Good-Works, is a dead Faith. | | 

The Miniſter Morus, uſed to ſay among his Friends, 
that his Opinion had ſomething too harſh, and that he ad- 
viſed never to read the Epiſtles of St. Paul, without ending 
by that of St. James; for Fear, ſays he, that the Heat of 


St. Paul againſt the Merit of the Works, ſpould render 


Men indolent in the Practice thereof. 3 
But however, I am of Opinion, that it could be ſaid 


that St. Peter and St. James had Reaſon to preach to 
People ſo corrupted as the Jews were, the Neceſſity of 
SGood- Works; for it was preſcribing them what they 


wanted, and whereof they were conſcious themſelves. 
But thoſe Apoſtles had made very little Progreſs in their 
Miniſtry by a Diſcourſe on Grace, among People who 
thought they had more Faith than all the reſt of the 
World; among People who had ſeen the Miracles 
operated in their Favour, and had experienced a thouſand 


Times the viſible Aſſiſtance of God. 


St. Paul ated with as much Prudence and Wiſdom | 
with the Gentiles: Being conſcious that he had converted 


few of them to Chriſt by Diſcourſes on Good Works. 


The Gentiles were juſt and ſober, they had Probity 
and Innocence, and Reſolution and Conſtancy, ſo far as 


to die for their Country; to preach Good-Works to them, 


had been acting in the ſame Manner as the Philoſophers 
did, who wanted to teach them the Practice of Virtue: 


I confeſs that Chriſt's Moral was purer, but it had no- 
thing that could make a ſufficient Impreſſion on their 


Mind. It was neceſſary to preach them the Neceſſity 


dence they had in their own Virtue. 


of Grace; and to annihilate, as it were, the great Confi- 


th. , * 


It ſeems to me, that ever ſince the Reformation 
(whereof the Diſorders of the Catholick Clergy was 
either the Pretence or the Subject) Chriſtianity has run 
on the Doctrine of Beliefs. Thoſe who have eſtabliſh- 


ed the Reformation, have accuſed the Scandals and Vices 
of the Catholicks; and at preſent the Catholicks ſet up 


Good-Works againſt then. The ſame who reproached 
the Catholicks with leading a licentious Life, are not 


willing to draw any Advantages at preſent, but from 
the Imagination they have that their Belief is ſound. 


We confeſs the Neceſſity of the Belief; but Chriſt com- 


manded Charity; and the Doctrine of the Myſteries was 
not eſtabliſhed but long after his Death. Himfelf has 
not ſo well explained What he was, as what he wanted: 


Whence one may conclude, that he preferred his being 
Faith is dark; but the 


lieve is above our Underſtanding ; but what wo. are 
n 4 
Word, 
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Word, God gives us Light enough to act well; and we 
want ſome to penetrate too far; and inſtead of being 
contented with what he is pleaſed to let us know, we want 
to diſcover what he hides from us. . 
1 know that the Contemplation of Things divine, 
produces often a happy Diſtaſte for thoſe of this World; 
but it is often but a mere Speculation, and the Effect of 
a very natural and human Vice. An ubtruly Mind has 
a Defire of acquiring ſome extraordinary Knowledge, 
far above its Sphere, and ſearch what is the moſt hidden 
in its Author, lefs to adore him, than by a vain Cu- 
rioſity of knowing every Thing. That Vice is ſoon 
followed by another: Curioſity breeds Preſumption 3 
and as bold in defining, as indiſcreet in ſearching, we 
eſtabliſh a Science of Things which it is even impoſſible 
for us to conceive. Such is the bad Uſe we make of 
our Underſtanding, and Will. We have the Ambition of 
conceiving every Thing, and we cannot; we can re- 
ligiouſly obſerve every Thing, and we will not. Let 
us be juſt, charitable, patient, by a Principle of Religion; 
and we ſhall know and obey all at once. JE. 
But however, to conſider Things rightly, I dare ſay, 
that the Spirit of the two Religions, viz. the Catholick 


and the Reformed, is in a different Manner founded on 


good Principles, according as the one conſiders the 
Practice of Good more extended; and the other pre- 
ſcribes a more preciſe Rule to itſelf to avoid Evil. The 
Catholick has for God an active Will, and a loving In- 
duſtry, which ſearches continually the Secret to pleaſe 
him: The Reformed confined within the Limits of Cir- 
cumſpeRion and Reſpect, does not dare to go beyond 
the Precept known to her, leſt the imagined Novelties 
ſhould give too much Credit to the Imagination. 
The Means of re-uniting the two Religions, are not in 
diſputing always on the Doctrine, as the Reaſonings are 
infinite ; the Controverſies will laſt as long as the human 
Race who makes them. But waving all Diſputes, 
Which ſerve only to breed Animoſities (and which the 
Clergy themſelves foment continually in their Pulpits) if 
we were to go back, without Paſſion, to that particular 
Spirit which diſtinguiſhes us, it would not be impoſſible 
to form a general one, which would procure our Reunion, 
Let the Catholicks fix that unquiet Zeal, which makes 
them act a little too much of themſelves : And the 
Reformed come out of that indolent Regularity, and 
quicken their languiſhing State, without loſing any of 


| their Submiſſion to Providence: Let the Catholicks do 
ſomething leſs in their Favour, and the Reformed do 


ſomething more, in favour of the Catholicks ; then, 
without minding either Free-Will or Predeſtination, there 
will be formed inſenſibly a true Rule for their Actions, 
which will be followed at laſt by that of their Sentiments. 

When they have gained that Point of their Recon- 
_ ciliation of the Will, for the good Uſe of Life, it will 
produce ſoon that of the Underſtanding on the Intelli- 
gence of the Doctrine. Let them endeavour to act well 
together, and they'll be not long divided in their Belief. 
Prom this I conclude, that it is not very eaſy to pro- 
cure Man's Converſion, in attacking them by the Jea- 


| Jouſy of the Mind. A Man defends his Lights, either 


as true, or as his own; and in what Manner ſoever he 
does it, ſays Montagne, he forms a hundred Oppoſitions 


againſt the Perſon that wants to conceive him. Nature 


giving to every Man his own Senſe, ſeems to have ac- 
companied that Senſe with a ſecret Complaiſance. A 


Man, though .free, can ſubmit himſelf to the Will of 


another ; he can confeſs himſelf inferior to him in Cou- 
rage and Virtue ; but he is aſham'd of confeſſing himſelf 


ſubject to the Senſe of another; his moſt natural Repug- 


nance being to acknowledge in any Body whatever, a 
Superiority of Reaſon, | 


Our firſt Advantage is of being born reaſonable : Our 
firſt Jealouſy is, to ſee that others want to be more rea- 


ſonable than we are. If we read the ancient Converſions, 
we'ſhall find that the Souls have been moved, but the 
Underſtanding very little convinced. It is in the Heart 
the firſt Diſpoſition is formed towards receiving the Chri- 
ſtian Truths. In Things purely natural, the Mind con- 
ceives firlt, and its Knowledge precedes its Affection 
for the Object: But in the ſupernatural the Soul faſtens 
and unites itſelf to them before we are aware of it. 
God has better prepared our Hearts to the Impreſſion 
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To conſider well the Chriſtian Reljs; 
think that God would ſteal it from "Sion, Ba Would 
Underſtanding, to turn it towards the Mor ts of our 
Heart, To love God and our Neighbour; 85 of our 
the Chriſtian Religion, according to St, Pag tuin all 
nothing elſe but aſking us the Diſpoſition of o Which iz 
as well with regard to God as to Men: I. ag Hear 
obliging us to do by Motives of Love, What 1 Oper 
ticks requires of us by the Rigour of the La e Pol. 
what Morality preſcribes us by an Order of Run, Sz and 
The Charity engages us to aſſiſt, while g 
bids doing any Injury to our Neighbours 
true Sentiments inſpired by our Religion, there is ? 
fidy in Love, nor Ingratitude. With CT pets oa 
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which God has rendered Amiables; and I 1 * 


There is I don't know what in the Bottom 
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Juſtice for. 
With the 


cent in our Amours, is what is ſweeter and more tender 


Let ſenſual and voluptuous Perſons com nz 
Religion for the Fear 1 An pires them Wie 5 
nicer Taſte muſt be pleaſed, that it reſerves ff ' 
Diſtaſte and Repentance, Better filled in the on 
of Pleaſure ; wiſer than the moſt ſevere Philoſo h n 
the Science of Manners; it depurates our Taſte 15 De. 
licacy, and our Sentiments for Innocence. Conſider 
Man in the Civil Society, if he wants Juſtice, you'll ſee 
that it is rigorous to him. In the pure State of Nature 
his Liberty will have ſomething wild, and if he be 
governed by Morality, his own Reaſon will have ſome 
Auſterity. All other Religions ſtir in his Soul, Senti- 
ments attended with Inquietude, and Paſſions which 
diſturb him. They excite againſt Nature ſuperſtitious 
Fears, and furious Zeals ; ſometimes to ſacrifice his cwn 
Children as Agamemnon; and ſometimes to devote our- 
ſelves as Decia. The Chriſtian Religion alone appeaſes 
all Sorts of Inquietudes, ſoftens all Sorts of Ferocity 
employs what Tenderneſs we have in our Motions, not 
only for our Friends and Relations, but even our Enemies, 

That's the End of the Chriſtian Religion, and what 
was anciently the Uſe thereof, If it has at preſent other 
Effects, it is becauſe we have made it loſe the Rights it 
had on our Heart, to make our Imaginations uſurp 
ſome over it. Hence has happened the Diviſion of 
Minds in Points of Belief, inſtead of an Union of Wills 
on Good Works; fo that what ſhould have been a Tie 
of Charity between Men, is no more but a Subject of 
Contentions, Jealouſies, and Animoſities. 

From the Diverſity of Opinions aroſe the Diverſity of 
Parties, and Parties have produced Perſecutions and 
Wars. Millions of Men have periſhed for conteltu.g 


only on the Manner they took in the Sacrament, what 


they all agreed was taken in it. It is an Evil which laſt 
ſtill, and will always laſt till Religion repaſſes from the 
Curioſity of our Minds to the Tenderneſs of our Hearts; 
and that ſurfeited with the Preſumption of our Lights, 
it goes and ſeeks after the ſweet Motions of our Love. 
But there is no great Appearance yet of thoſe hap- 
py Changes, which would re-unite us once agam in the 
ſame Belief, and revive among us that Chriſtian Charity, 
without which our Religion is but a Body without 3 
Soul, or rather a Shadow or Skeleton of Religion ; ard 
the moſt ſurprizing is, that thoſe whoſe indiſpenlable Duty 
it is to contribute all in their Power to procure that O 
union, put, on the contrary, all in Uſe to widen 2 
Breach; either renewing daily the old Controverly, 3 
loading them with new problematical Queſtions, war 
capable to revive the ancient Animoſities than to = 
peaſe them, and to precipitate us into Hell, than to 5 
us to Heaven; on by mocking it, the Kel1g'0” 45h Fa 
- almoſt every Day under a new Maſk, which 2 Mutcity 
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inted with the real and true Face of Chriſtianity, 
. . for it. Moſt of us have been ſo much infatuated 
with the ſcandalous and antichriſtian Notion, that to 
rave, or inveigh bitterly againſt another Religion, is an 
evident Proof of an Exceſs of Zeal for that we profeſs, 
that they really believe that Religion conſiſts ſcarce in 
any Thing elſe. A Sermon which is not ſeaſoned with 
ſome Invectives, let it be ever ſo well calculated for In- 
ſtroction, to inſpire us with the Sentiments of Virtue, or 
to reform our Manners, is ſeldom approved: A Touch 
at Popery in a French Conventicle, or at the Church of 
England among Diſſenters, will awake thoſe wrapped in 
i moſt profound Sleep; and that Part of the Sermon is 
always better remembered than any other; the Auditors 
are not ſo much to be blamed as the Preacher, who has 
accuſtomed them to thoſe Invectives, inſtead of inſpiring 


tho! he may not have them himſelf, we learn from Chriſt, 
that the Scribes and Phariſees preached better than they 
_ WHY | Ee 
ei e the great Obitacles which are repre- 
reſented as inſuperable to a Reunion between the dif- 
ferent Sets which lacerate Chriſt's ſeamleſs Gown, that 
Reunion is not impracticable, if the Shepherds committed 
to the Guard of Chriſt's Flock would renounce all Pre- 
judices, and prefer the Salvation of the Souls, to their 
rivate Intereſt and other worldly Views. RN 
The Roman Religion, to contribute all in her Power 
towards that Reconciliation, ſhould give up ſome Points 
which are only of eccleſiaſtical Inſtitution, particularly 
that of the Celibacy of the Clergy, which, in my Opi- 
nion, is the greateſt Obſtacle ; not that I would have 
Marriage introduced among the Koman Clergy ; but 
only Things relating to that Point left on the fame 
Footing as they are at preſent, i. e. that the Celibacy of 
the Prieſts ſhould continue in the Roman Church, and 
approved by the Proteſtants, as their Marriage in the 
Reformed, and allowed licit and valid by the Ro- 
mays ; ſince that Marriage is no where condemned in 


3 more becoming the eccleſiaſtical State; ſuppoſing 
that the Prieſts being called to the Government of the 
Church of Chriſt, and the Conduct of the Souls, that 
Occupation is ſo ſerious, that it requires the whole At- 
| tention of a Man, which notwithſtanding muſt be di- 
vided, if he is engaged in the matrimonial State for it 
is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he will neglect the Care 
of his Family, to apply himſelf entirely to the Conduct 
of his Flock ; Nature pleading continually in favour of 
the former, to the Excluſion of the latter: It cannot be 
faid that he can very well divide his Time between both; 
for a paſtoral Sollicitude admits of no ſuch Diviſion ; it 
not only requires the whole Time of Man, but even 
much more than he has: A Paſtor who will acquit 
himſelf of his Duties find no vacant Hours; all his Oc- 
cupations ſucceed one another, without any Interval 
between, for it is either a Perſon, who is dying, 
and wants his Aſſiſtance in that critical Paſſage from 
Time to Eternity, whom perhaps, few Moments of a 
falutary Exhortation will fave from the Precipice, which 
otherwiſe he had fell into, and for which a negligent. 
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Duty; for as no Body is forced to take upon him the 
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Cod and Men. For thoſe deceive themſelves, who 
falſely imagine, that their whole Office conſiſts in Predth- 
ng, reading Prayers, and adminiſtring the Sacraments, 
at the Times appointed; which ſome of them do, be- 
cauſe they are obliged to it, to be entitled to the Reve- 
nues, and other Emoluments of the Church; thoſe are 
the leaſt of their Occupation; exhorting, arguing, re- 
proving in private, to comfort the Afflicted, relieve 
the Diſtreſſed, ſeek after a Sheep which is: run aſtray, 
are ſome of his moſt eſſential Duties, though perhaps 
the leaſt minded, and on which he is to undergo a very 
ſevere Examen : If this be not true, the whole Chriſtian 
Religion is a Romance; and we muſt believe it, or elſe 
deny a future State. For if God has been pleated to 
eſtabliſh a certain Order of Men for the Conduct of 
others in the 
Vor. II. 


them with the Sentiments of a Chriſtian Charity; for N 


the Scripture; and the Church has commanded it only 


Paſtor had been accountable at that dreadful Tribunal 
will have no Excuſe for having neglected ſo eſſential a 


Conduct of Souls, he that takes it is inexcuſable before 


Road to Salvation, he thought then that 
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every one was not capable to operate his own Salvation 
alone, and without the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Men ; and if 
he be fruſtrated in his Intention, by the Negligence of 
thoſe Men, muſt he not call them to an Account for 
that Negligence, which deprive the celeſtial Jeruſalem of 
ſo many Inhabitants ; and muſt not thoſe who have been 
acceſſory to the Perdition of thoſe unfortunate Creatures, 
be ſeverely puniſhed for it ? 

Theſe were ſome of the moſt weighty Conſiderations 
which engaged the Church to oblige the Clergy to Ce- 
libacy; and as thoſe who made thoſe Regulations were 
Clergymen themſelves, we have all the Reaſon imaginable 
to think that they thought it practicable, ſince they were 
obliged to ſubmit to it themſelves. If this had been done 
by the Authority of Princes, who impoſed a Yoke on 
others, which they had not been obliged to bow their 

ecks to themſelves, it might have been conſidered as 


inſupportable, and exclaimed againſt as an Oppreſſion; 
but that Yoke was formed by the Clergy themſelves, 
for themſelves, 


without the Concurrence of the Laity, 
or being actuated to it by any other Motive, but that of 
rendering their State more perfect, and more agreeable. 
to their Vocation; but ſince the Proteſtant Clergy think 


otherwiſe, and have ſhook off that Yoke, which for ſo 


many Ages had appeared ſo light and ſo agreeable; and 


ſubmitted to with ſo much Alacrity, that ſhould be ſuf. 


fered by the Catholicks for the Sake of a Reconciliation, 
The Marriage of the Proteſtant Clergy once tolerated. 
by the Catholicks, it is my Sentiment, that all the other 


Obſtacles which obſtruct a Re- union, could ſoon be 


conquered in Conferences, managed between both Parties 
and carried on with that Spirit of Charity, which ſhould 
inſpire all Chriſtian Aſſemblies, without Jealouly and 


Animoſity. They could ſoon underſtand one another 


on that great Myſtery of the Euchariſt ; eſpecially if 

they would be pleaſed to read with Attention, and with 
the ſame Impartiality I have wrote it, my Treatiſe on. 
that Subject. They would think a Hierarchy indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary for the Government of the Church; and 
that to ſuffer every body to follow blindly the Vanity of 


his Imaginations, is to introduce a monſtrous Anarchy 


in the Sanctuary, and pave that wide Road, mentioned 
in the Scripture, which leads to Perdition. The Englifh 
Church experiences daily the Inconveniencies of ſuch 
Toleration, | ett te: | 
In thoſe Conferences the Number of Sacraments would 
be ſettled, and approved by an unanimous Conſent; the 
Prayer for the Dead, thought perhaps neceflary, being nei- 
ther injurious to God, nor prejudicial to Men; it is not in- 
Jurious to God, ſince thoſe Prayers are Part of theWorſhip 
due to him, wherein his Omnipotency, Juſtice, Mercy, 
and the greateſt Part of his other Attributes are-acknow- 
ledged : They are not prejudicial to Men, fince if there 
be no third State, the Prayers are always good of them- 
ſelves, and prove beneficial to him that pray. 5 
The Catholicks would perhaps be periuaded, for the 
Sake of Peace, to reform ſeveral Abuſes, which either 
Ignorance, or Avarice, or perhaps both, have intro- 
duced into their Religion, which though not eſſential, 


may be notwithſtanding a Subject of Scandal. Thus the 
_ Chriſtian Religion ſhould recover its antient Luſtre, 


Animoſities and Jealouſies ceaſe among us; and there 
would be then henceforward but one Chriſt, one Faith, 
and one Baptiſm. Eg 2 4} „ 
It would be improper to conclude this Treatiſe, with- 

out taking ſome Notice of Paganiſin, or Idolatry, which 
was the Worſhip and Adoration of falſe Gods, or the 
giving thoſe Honours to Creatures, or the Works of 

Man's Hand, which are only due to God. "Ho 
It is generally allowed, that Idolatry. had not its Be- 
ginning till after the Deluge; and many are of Opinion, 
that Belus, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Nimrod, 
was the firſt that was deified ; though mine 1s, that 
Idolatry had a much more antient Origin; and that it 
began ſoon after Cain's Fratricide ; that the Difference 
God made between his Sacrifice, and that of Ae his 
Brother, which was the Occaſion of that Murder, and 
ſeeing himſelf curſed by his Creator, he invented a nzw 
Deity and a new Worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed among 
his Poſterity; whence came the Denomination of Sons 
of Men for thoſe who followed it, in Contra-diſtinction 
of the Sons of Gods, who worſhiped their divine Creator, 
11 4 | | Sole. 
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Word, God gives us Light enough to act well; and we 
want ſome Senn too far; and inſtead of being 
contented with what he is pleaſed to let us know, we want 
to diſcover what he hides from us. ; wh 
I know that the Contemplation of Things divine, 
roduces often a happy Diſtaſte for thoſe of this World; 

t it is often but a mere Speculation, and the Effect of 

a very natural and human Vice. An uhruly Mind has 
a Deſire of acquiring Tome extraordinary Knowledge, 
far above its Sphere, and ſearch what is the moſt hidden 
in its Author, lefs to adore him, than by a vain Cu- 
rioſity of knowing every Thing. That Vice is ſoon 
followed by another: Curioſity breeds Preſumption 3 
and as bold in defining, as indiſcreet in ſearching, we 
eſtabliſh a Science of Things which it is even impoſſible 
for us to. conceive. Such is the bad Uſe we make of 
our Underſtanding, and Will. We have the Ambition of 


conceiving every Thing, and we cannot; we can re- 


lgiouſly obſerve every Thing, and we will not. Let 


us be juſt, charitable, patient, by a Principle of Religion; 
and we ſhall know and obey all at once. Gs 
But however, to conſider Things rightly, I dare fay, 
that the Spirit of the two Religions, viz. the Catholick 


and the Reformed, is in a different Manner founded on 


good Principles, according as the one conſiders the 


Practice of Good more extended; and the other pre- 
ſcribes a more preciſe Rule to itſelf to avoid Evil. The 
Catholick has for God an active Will, and a loving In- 


duſtry, which ſearches continually the Secret to pleaſe 
him: The Reformed confined within the Limits of Cir- 


cumſpection and Reſpect, does not dare to go beyond 
the Precept known to her, leſt the imagined Novelties | 
ſhould give too much Credit to the Imagination. 
The Means of re-uniting the two Religions, are not in 
| diſputing always on the Doctrine, as the Reaſonings are 
infinite ; the Controverſies will laſt as long as the human 
Race who makes them. But waving all Diſputes, 
which ſerve only to breed Animoſities (and which the 
Clergy themſelves foment continually in their Pulpits) if 
we were to go back, without Paſſion, to that particular 
Spirit which diſtinguiſhes us, it would not be impoſſible 


to form a general one, which would procure our Reunion. 


Let the Catholicks fix that unquiet Zeal, which makes 
them act a little too much of themſelves : And the 
Reformed come out of that indolent Regularity, and 
uicken their languiſhing State, without loſing any of 
their Submiſſion to Providence : Let the Catholicks do 
ſomething leſs in their Favour, and the Reformed do 
ſomething more, in favour of the Catholicks ; then, 
without minding either Free-Will or Predeſtination, there 
will be formed inſenſibly a true Rule for their Actions, 
which will be followed at laft by that of their Sentiments. 

When they have gained that Point of their Recon- 
ciliation of the Will, for the good Uſe of Life, it will 
produce ſoon that of the Underſtanding on the Intelli- 
gence of the Doctrine. Let them endeavour to act well 


together, and they'll be not long divided in their Belief. 


From this I conclude, that it is not very eaſy to pro- 
cure Man's Converſion, in attacking them by the Jea- 
| louſy of the Mind. A Man defends his Lights, either 
as true, or as his own; and in what Manner ſoever he 


does it, ſays Montagne, he forms a hundred Oppoſitions 


againſt the Perſon that wants to conceive him. Nature 
giving to every Man his own Senſe, ſeems to have ac- 
companied that Senſe with a ſecret Complaiſance. A 
Man, though free, can ſubmit himſelf to the Will of 
another ; he can confeſs himſelf inferior to him in Cou- 


rage and Virtue ; but he is aſham'd of confeſſing himſelf = 


ſubject to the Senſe of another ; his moſt natural Repug- 
nance being to acknowledge in any Body whatever, a 
. Superiority of Reaſon. 


Our firſt Advantage is of being born reaſonable : Our 


firſt Jealouſy is, to ſee that others want to be more rea- 
ſonable than we are. If we read the ancient Converſions, 
we ſhall find that the Souls have been moved, but the 
Underſtanding very little convinced. It is in the Heart 
the firſt Diſpoſition is formed towards receiving the Chri- 
ſtian Truths. In Things purely natural, the Mind con- 
ceives firſt, and its Knowledge precedes its Affection 
for the Object: But in the ſupernatural the Soul faſtens 
and unites itſelf to them before we are aware of it. 
God has better prepared our Hearts to the Impreſſion 
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the Science of Manners , it depurates our Tafte for De- 
licacy, and our Sentiments for Innocence, Conſider 


that it is rigorous to him. In the pure State of Nature 
his Liberty will have ſomething wild, and if he be 
governed by Morality, his own Reaſon will have ſome 
Auſterity. All other Religions ſtir in his Soul, Senti- 
ments attended with Inquietude, and Paſſions which 
diſturb him, They excite againſt Nature ſuperſtitious 
Fears, and furious Zeals; ſometimes to ſacrifice his own 
Children as Agamemmon; and ſometimes to devote our- 
ſelves as Decia. The Chriſtian Religion alone appeaſes 
all Sorts of Inquietudes, ſoftens all Sorts of Ferocity ; 
employs what Tenderneſs we have in our Motions, not 
only for our Friends and Relations, but even our Enemies, 
That's the End of the Chriſtian Religion, and what 
was anciently the Uſe thereof. If it has at preſent other 
Effects, it is becauſe we have made it loſe the Rights it 
had on our Heart, ro make our Imaginations uſurp 
ſome over it. Hence has happened the Diviſion of 
Minds in Points of Belief, inſtead of an Union of Will 
on Good Works; fo that what ſhould have been a Tie 
of Charity between Men, is no more but a Subject of 
Contentions, Jealouſies, and Animoſities. 
From the Diverſity of Opinions aroſe the Diverſity of 
Parties, and Parties have produced Perſecutions and 
Wars. Millions of Men have periſhed for conteſtug 
only on the Manner they took in the Sacrament, hat 
they all agreed was taken in it. It is an Evil which laſt 
ſtill, and will always laſt till Religion repaſſes from the 
Curioſity of our Minds to the Tenderneſs of our Hearts 
and that ſurfeited with the Preſumption of our Ligats 
it goes and ſeeks after the ſweer Motions of our Love. 
But there is no great Appearance yet of thoſe hap- 
py Changes, which would re-unite us once again in the 
ſame Belief, and revive among us that Chriſtian Chartty 
without which our Religion is but a Body N 
Soul, or rather a Shadow or Skeleton of Religion; a. 
the moſt ſurprizing is, that thoſe whoſe indiſpentable Duty 
it is to contribute all in their Power to procure that 0 
union, put, on the contrary, all in Ule to widen 7 
Breach; either renewing daily the old Controverly, o_ 
loading them with new problematical Queſtions, mor 
capable to revive” the ancient Animoſities than to * 
peaſe them, and to precipitate us into Hell, than to the 
us to Heaven; or by mocking it, the Religion apf. 
: oy which a Multituce 
almoſt every Day under a new Matk, wilc 


| fc 
| or of i Men, who never v- 
of weak Women, or of ignorant Men. acquainted 
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ainted with the real and true Face of Chriſtianity, 

take for it. Moſt of us have been ſo much infatuated 
ants the ſcandalous and antichriſtian Notion, that to 
wa e, or inveigh bitterly againſt another Religion, is an 
"dent Proof of an Exceſs of Zeal for that we profeſs, 
at they really believe that Religion conſiſts ſcarce in 
, Thing elſe. A Sermon which is not ſeaſoned with 
Invectives, let it be ever fo well calculated for In- 


ſtruction, to inſpire us with the Sentiments of Virtue, or 


to reform our Manners, is ſeldom approved: A Touch 
at Popery in a French Conventicle, or at the Church of 
England among Diſſenters, will awake thoſe wrapped in 
i moſt profound Sleep; and that Part of the Sermon is 
always better remembered than any other; the Auditors 
are not ſo much to be blamed as the Preacher, who has 
accuſtomed them to thoſe Invectives, inſtead of inſpiring 
them with the Sentiments of a Chriſtian Charity; for 

tho he may not have them himſelf, we learn from Chriſt, 
that the Scribes and Phariſees preached better than they 
ated. We 


Notwithſtanding the great Obitacles which are repre- 


preſented as inſuperable to a Reunion between the dif- 
ferent Sects which lacerate Chriſt's ſeamleſs Gown, that 

Reunion is not impracticable, if the Shepherds committed 
to the Guard of Chriſt's Flock would renounce all Pre- 


judices, and prefer the Salvation of the Souls, to their 


private Intereſt and other worldly Views. 


The Roman Religion, to contribute all in her Power 


towards that Reconciliation, ſnould give up ſome Points 
which are only of eccleſiaſtical Inſtitution, particularly 


that of the Celibacy of the Clergy, which, in my Opi- 
nion, is the greateſt Obſtacle; not that I would have 


Marriage introduced among the Roman Clergy; but 
only Things relating to that Point left on the fame 
Footing as they are at preſent, i. e. that the Celibacy of 
the Prieſts ſhould continue in the Roman Church, and 


approved by the Proteſtants, as their Marriage in the 


Reformed, and allowed licit and valid by the Ro- 
mays 3 fince that Marriage is no where condemned in 


the Scripture ; and the Church has commanded it only 


38 more becoming the eccleſiaſtical State; ſuppoſing 
that the Prieſts being called to the Government of the 
Church of Chriſt, and the Conduct of the Souls, that 
Occupation is ſo ſerious, that it requires the whole At- 
tention of a Man, which notwithſtanding muſt be di- 


of his Family, to apply himſelf entirely to the Conduct 


of his Flock; Nature pleading continually in favour of 


the former, to the Excluſion of the latter: It cannot be 
fad that he can very well divide his Time between both; 
for a paſtoral Sollicitude admits of no ſuch Diviſion ; it 
not only requires the whole Time of Man, but even 


much more than he has: A Paſtor who will acquit 
himſelf of his Duties find no vacant Hours; all his Oc- 


cupations ſucceed one another, without any Interval 
between, for it is either a Perſon, who is dying, 


and wants his Aſſiſtance in that critical Paſſage from 


Time to Eternity, whom perhaps, few Moments of a 
falutary Exhortation will fave from the Precipice, which 
otherwiſe he had fell into, and for which a negligent 


Paſtor had been accountable at that dreadful Tribunal 


of an impartial Judge, where a Difference of Religion 
will have no Excuſe for having neglected ſo eſſential a 
Duty ; for as no Body is forced. to take upon him the 
Conduct of Souls, he that takes it is inexcuſable before 
God and Men. For thoſe deceive themſelves, who 
falſely imagine, that their whole Office conſiſts in Predth- 
ng, reading Prayers, and adminiſtring the Sacraments, 
at the Times appointed; which ſome of them do, be- 
cauſe they are obliged to it, to be entitled to the Reve- 
nues, and other Emoluments of the Church; thoſe are 
the leaſt of their Occupation; exhorting, arguing, re- 
proving in private, to comfort the Afflicted, relieve 
the Diſtreſſed, ſeek after a Sheep which is' run aſtray, 
are ſome of his moſt eſſential Duties, though perhaps 
the leaſt minded, and on which he is to undergo a very 
ſevere Examen: If this be not true, the whole Chriſtian 
Religion is a Romance; and we muſt believe it, or elſe 
deny a future State. For if God has been pleated to 
eſtabliſh a certain Order of Men for the Conduct of 


others in the Road to Salvation, he thought then that 


Vor. II. 


and one Baptiſm. 


\ 
- * 


So, Toog 

every one was not capable to operate his own Salvati 
alone, and without the Aſſiſtance of thoſe Men; and if 
he be fruſtrated in his Intention, by the Negligence of 
thoſe Men, muſt he not call them to an Account for 
that Negligence, which deprive the celeſtial Jeruſalem of 
ſo many Inhabitants ; and muſt not thoſe who have been 
acceſſory to the Perdition of thoſe unfortunate Creatures, 
be ſeverely puniſhed for it? | 


Theſe were ſome of the moſt weighty Conſiderations 
which engaged the Church to oblige the Clergy to Ce- 
libacy; and as thoſe who made thoſe Regulations were 
Clergymen themſelves, we have all the Reaſon imaginable 
to think that they thought it practicable, ſince they were 
obliged to ſubmit to it themſelves. If this had been done 
by the Authority of Princes, who impoſed a Yoke on 
others, which they had not been obliged to bow their 
Necks to themſelves, it might have been conſidered as 
inſupportable, and exclaimed againſt as an Oppreſſion z 
but that Yoke was formed by the Clergy themſelves, 
for themſelves, without the Concurrence of the Laity, - 
or being actuated to it by any other Motive, but that of 
rendering their State more perfect, and more agreeable 
to their Vocation; but ſince the Proteſtant Clergy think 


otherwiſe, and have ſhook off that Yoke, which for ſo 


many Ages had appeared ſo light and ſo agreeable; and 


ſubmitted to with fo much Alacrity, that ſhould be ſuf: 


fered by the Catholicks for the Sake of a Reconciliation, 
The Marriage of the Proteſtant Clergy once tolerated 


by the Catholicks, it is my Sentiment, that all the other 


Obſtacles which obſtruct a Re-union, could ſoon be 

conquered in Conferences, managed between both Parties 
and carried on with that Spirit of Charity, which ſhould 
inſpire all Chriſtian Aſſemblies, without Jealouſy and 


Animoſity. They could ſoon underſtand one another 


on that great Myſtery of the Euchariſt ; eſpecially if 


they would be pleaſed to read with Attention, and with 
the ſame Impartiality I have wrote it, my Treatiſe on 


that Subject. They would think a Hierarchy indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary for the Government of the Church; and 
that to ſuffer every body to follow blindly the Vanity of 
his Imaginations, is to introduce a monſtrous Anarchy 
in the Sanctuary, and pave that wide Road, mentioned 


in the Scripture, which leads to Perdition. The Engliſh 


Church experiences daily the Inconveniencies of ſuch 


di- Toleration. 
vided, if he is engaged in the matrimonial State; for it 
38 not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he will neglect the Care 


In thoſe Conſerences the Number of Sacraments would 
be ſettled, and approved by an unanimous Conſent ; the 
Prayer for the Dead, thought perhaps neceflary, being nei- 
ther injurious to God, nor prejudicial to Men; it is not in- 


Jurious to God; ſince thoſe Prayers are Part of theWorſhip 


due to him, wherein his Omnipotency, Juſtice, Mercy, 


and the greateſt Part of his other Attributes are-acknow- 


ledged : They are not prejudicial to Men, ſince if there 
be no third State, the Prayers are always good of them- 


ſelves, and prove beneficial to him that pray, 


The Catholicks would perhaps be perſuaded, for the 


Sake of Peace, to reform ſeveral Abuſes, which either 


Ignorance, or Avarice, or perhaps both, have intro- 
duced into their Religion, which though not eſſential, _ 


may be notwithſtanding a Subject of Scandal. Thus the 


Chriſtian Religion ſhould recover its antient Luſtre, 
Animoſities and Jealouſies ceaſe among us; and there 
would be then henceforward but one Chriſt, one Faith, 


It would be improper to conclude this Treatiſe, with⸗ 


out taking ſome Notice of Paganiſm, or Idolatry, which 


was the Worſhip and Adoration of falſe Gods, or the 
giving thoſe Honours to Creatures, or the Works of 
Man's Hand, which are only due to Gt. 
It is generally allowed, that Idolatry had not its Be- 
ginning till after the Deluge ; and many are of Opinion, 
that Belus, who is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Nimrod, 
was the firſt that was deified ; though mine 1s, that 


Idolatry had a much more antient Origin; and that it 


began ſoon after Cain's Fratricide; that the Difference 
God made between his Sacrifice, and that of el his 
Brother, which was the Occaſion of that Murder, and 
ſeeing himſelf curſed by his Creator, he invented a new 
Deity and a new Worſhip, which was eſtabliſhed among 
his Poſterity; whence came the Denomination of Sons 
of Men for thoſe who followed it, in Contra-diltinetion 
of the Sons of Gods, who worſhiped their divine Creator. 

"X23 & | | Sodle. 
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Some pretend, that all we have the moſt certain on 
this Subject, is, that 426 Years after the Deluge, when 


God led Terah and his Family out of Chaldea, and 4- 


braham paſſed over Meſopotamia, Canaan, the Kingdom 
of the Philiſtines, and Egypt, it does not appear that 
Idolatry had then got any Footing in any of theſe Coun- 
tries; though others pretend, and I am of that Opinion, 
that Abraham himſelf was an Idolater. 

The firſt Mention we find made of it is in Genef. 
xxxi. 19, where Rachel is ſaid to have taken the Idols of 
her Father; whence I conclude, that the Family of Terab 
were Idolaters ; in which ſome of them continued, even 


long after Abraham's Converſion, fince Laban and all 


his Children were ſo ; for though the Meaning of the 
Hebrew Word Teraphim be diſputed, yet it is pretty evi- 
dent they were Idols. Laban calls them his Gods, and 
Jacob calls them ſtrange Gods, and looks on them as 
Abominations. „ | | | 

To be better convinced of this Truth; we muſt exa- 
mine what the Criticks ſay of that Word Teraphim, 
which we meet with thirteen or fourteen Times in the 
Scripture, where it is commonly interpreted Idols: But 
the Rabbins are not contented to have it ſimply ſignify 


Idols, but will have it denote a particular Sort of Idols, 


or Images for the Knowledge of Futurity, i. e. Oracles. 
R. David de Pomis obſerves, that they were called 
TFerapbhim from m, raphah, to leave, becauſe People 
quitted every thing to conſult them. — He adds, that the 
Teraphim were in human Shape; and that when raiſed 
_ upright, they ſpoke at certain Hours, and under certain 


Conſtellations, by the Influence of the celeſtial Bodies. 


This is a rabbinical Fable, which he has learned from 
Abenezra. | | | 


Others hold, that the Theraphim were brazen 3 


ments, which pointed out the Hours and Minutes of 
future Events, as directed by the Stars. — De Pomis cor- 
rects Abenezra, ſaying, that the Theraphim being under 
a certain Conſtellation, the Devil made them ſpeak un- 
der the ſame. 5 5 | | 1 

R. Eliezer tells us, that the Reaſon why the Rabbins 


will have the Theraphim to ſpeak, and render Oracles; 
tis, ſays he, becauſe it is written in the Prophet Zachary 


x. 2. the Theraphim have ſpoken vain Things. 
The ſame Rabbin adds, that to make the Theraphim, 
they killed a firſt-born Child, clove his Head, and ſea- 
ſoned it with Salt and Oil; that they wrote on a Plate 
of Gold the Name of ſome impure Spirit, laid it under 
the Tongue of the Dead, placed the Head againſt the 
Wall, lighted Lamps before it, prayed to it, and it 
talked with them. © 

Be that as it will, Vorſtius obſerves, that beſides the 
Paſſage of Zachary juſt quoted, it appears likewiſe from 
Ezekiel, xxi. 22. that the Theraphim were conſulted as 
©, Wn | PR . 
Die Pomis endeavours to ſhew, that the Theraphim, 
which Michal put in David's Bed, were not of this Kind, 
becauſe they were not in the Figure of Men ; but R. 
Eliezer is of another Sentiment. N 5 

As to the Manner of making the Teraphim, Vorſtius 
takes it to be a vain Tradition of the Rabbins, though 
Rabbin Tanichuma, and Jonathan, in his Targum, Geneſ. 
xxxi. 19. relates it after R. Elieger.— The chief Reaſon 
of his Diſbelief is, that Laban who had not quite loſt 
all Notion of the true God, as appears from Gen. xxxi. 53. 
could not be guilty of ſo great a Cruelty : But Vorſtius 
does not conſider, that the Cuſtom might not be leſs real, 
for its not having been eſtabliſhed fo early as Laban; 
and that the Hebrews, ſometimes, burnt their Children 
to Moloch. 4 . | 
F. Kircher directs us to ſearch the Origin of the Te- 
raphim in Egypt ; adding, that the Word is Egyptian. 
— Spencer, in his Diſſertation on the Urim and Thummim, 
maintains the Word to be Chaldee, and to ſignify the 
ſame with Teraphim, the Chaldeans being frequently 
known to change the w into p, that is, $ into 7. He 
adds, that thoſe Images were borrowed from the Amo- 
rites, Chaldeans, and Syrians; and that the Serapis of 
the Egyptians, is the ſame Thing with the Theraphim of 
the Chaldeans. | 

But to return to the Origin of Idolatry, Cluverius is 
of my Opinion, that Cain was the firſt Idolater ; and 
maintains the falſe Gods he worſhipped to have been 
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as Buxtorf ;, others Tſabians, others Tſab 


the Stars, to whom he ſuppoſed 
3 * the lower World. 
n everal Authors are of Orin: 

1dolatry that ever entered into the Wan 0 the firſ 
ſhip and Adoration of the Stars; called by rx the Wor. 
Tſeba Schamaim, or Seba Schamaim, i. yg H. Fenpunt 
litia of Heaven; whence ſome Moderns : » Or Mi. 
Word Sabaiſm, to denote the Worſhip of e med the 
Bodies, and that of Sabæans for the Wor 15 neavenly 
as the Hebrew Word, whence theſe are mel © wn 
with a 1 Tzade, which ſome expreſs in the ove 
Tongues by an /, ſome by a 2, others by 2 an Nu 
by tz; hence ariſes a great many different ag 
Writing among many different Authors, 


ky * —80 
writing Sabæans, others Zabians, or Zabæa * 


Ns, Or Zabeſſ, 
. . | ans, &c : 
Maimonides makes frequent Mention of this 22 
his More Nevochim : It was very general, he be.” 5 
in the Time of Moſes. The Retainers hereto th wh 

that God was the Spirit of the Sphere, that is & in, 
of the World. Abraham, he adds, was brow.” l 
the Doctrine of the Sabzans, who admitted. OEM 
God but the Stars, and who, in their Books 


which have been tranſlated into Arabick, ma; 9.0 


_ preſly, that the fixed Stars and Planets are in Om ex- 
and the Sun and Moon the ſuperior ones. 


rior Gods, 


length, he tells us, oppoſing theſe Errors, 3 at 


the Exiſtence of a Creator, diſtin& from the Sun. ws 
King of the Cuthæans clapp'd him up in Pri on; d * 
ſtill perſiſting, that Prince, from an Apprehenſion N hi 
diſturbing the State by teaching a new Religion, c x 
fiſcated his Goods, and baniſhed him to the Exteemite 
of the Eaſt. —This Relation, he tells us, is found Ix 
Book, intitled e Religion of the Nabathzans, Y 

He adds, that the Sabæans, to the Adoration of the 
Stars, joined a great Reſpect for Agriculture; ſet a high 


Value on Cattle and Sheep; and taught that it was Un. 


lawful to kill them. He even adds, that they worſhip- 


ped Dzmons, under the Form of Goats, and «at the 
Blood of Animals (tho* they judged it unclean) merely 
becauſe they imagined it was the Food of Dæmons. 
This is a Summary of what that Rabbin gives us con- 
cerning Sabaiſm; from whence it is eaſy to judge, that 
Sabaiſm is a Mixture of Judaiſm, Chriſtianity, Maho- 


metaniſm, and Paganiſm. The Truth is, the Worſhip 
of the Stars was eſtabliſhed long before, not only Chri- 
ſtianity, but even before the Law of Mejes. Not but 


ſome of the later Sabæans have given into divers Articles 
of almoſt all Religions. 5 


Ihe Sabæans were very numerous throughout the Eaſt: 


In latter Times they have, as already obſerved, mixed 
ſomething of Chriſtianity with their Superſtition, They 
ſet a great Value on the Baptiſm of St. Joby; whence 
they have been alſo denominated Chriſtians of St. Jobs, 

Abu Joſepb Aſchæus, and Keſſæus, place the Sabæams 
about Charan, or Charres, and Ghezira in Meſopotamia; 
which Opinion is confirmed by this, that their Books are 


in the Chaldee Tongue, though in a Character very diffe- | 


rent from the Chaldee. 
Hottinger ſets aſide the common Derivation of $abzai, 
from x2y, Militia, Hoſt ; and will not have it the Name 


of a Sect of Religion, but of a People in Arabia felis, 


the Deſcendants of Saba, Grandſon of Cham, —But the 
Criticks, to a Man, conſpire againſt this Opinion. 
The principal Cauſes that have been aſſigned for Lo- 
latry, are, the indelible Idea which every Man has of 
God; and the Evidence which he gives of it to himſelf: 
An inviolable Attachment to the Senſes, and an Habit 
of judging, and deciding by them, and them only: The 
Pride and Vanity of the human Mind, which 1s not fatis- 
fied with ſimple Truth, but mingles and adulterates - 
with Fables: The Ignorance of Antiquity, or of the fir! 


Times, and the firſt Men, whereof we have but à ver 


dark, and confuſed Knowledge by Tradition, they hav- 
ing left no written Monument or Books : The Ignore 
and Change of Languages ; the Style of the MX 
Writings, which is figurative and poetica, and per ef 
nifies every Thing: The Superſtition, Scruples, ” | 
Fears, inſpired by Religion; the Flattcry of 3 
the falſe Relations of Travellers; the Fictions of — 
the Imaginations of Painters, and Sculptors: A ima 


ing of Phyſicks, that is, a ſlight Acquaintance 9 ha 


God had lefe the Gy. 


nt Manner, 4 


no other 
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Bodies, and Appearances, and their Cauſes; the 
l of Colonies: and the Invention of Arts, 
taken by barbarous People; the Artifices, Cheats, 
11 Jugglings of Prieſts; the Pride of certain Men, who 
hare affected to pals for Gods; the Love and Gratitude 
hore by the People to certain of their great Men, and 
Benefactors 3 and the Scriptures themſelves ill under- 


. Paganiſm, conſiſted chiefly in a great Number of 


Jifferent Sacrifices, and Ceremonies, ſome of them very 
magnificent and ſolemn, and others as extravagant and 
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Tenſual Pleaſures and Debaucheries, condemned eve 
the very Morality they pretended to profeſs. Tempe- 


- +. 
ridiculous ; and what's the moſt ſurpriſing- is, that the 

Ceremonies of this laſt Order were accompanied with © 
n by 


rance; Virtue, Modeſty, and even a natural Shame and 


Pudor, were ſacrificed on thoſe Occaſions, under the 
ſpecious Pretence, that ſuch and ſuch Divinities deli 
ed in Sacrifices of thoſe Kinds; which was likely e- 


ght- 


nough, fince they had ſtocked Heaven with profligate 
Fellows, and common Proftitutes: by O 


D HETORICK, is the Art of Cloathing our 
Thoughts with Words, ſo as they may be either 


r Write. e 5 8 EAT 

I fay, 1. That Rhetorick is the Art of Cloathing our 
Thoughts with Words; becauſe let our Thoughts be ever 
ſo rich and beautiful, they will never appear ſo to others, 
unleſs we have the Art of digeſting them well, when 
we deſign to communicate them to the Publick ; for a 
Man may think well, and, without this Art, ſpeak or write 
very ill: In fact we often ſee Perſons of a very fertile 
[magination, put to a Kind of Torture when they are 


their Thoughts crowd. on their Tongue, but that that 
perfidiouſly deſerts them When they want it moſt ; in o- 


Number of Thoughts at once, which reduce the Hearer 
to the Impoſſibility of diſtinguiſhing them from one 
another; or by a too great Volubility, making them 
follow ſo ſoon each other, without due Intervals between; 
ſo that to underſtand half thereof, one is obliged to loſe 
A F 

I fay, 2. So that they may be inſtruttive, perſuaſroe, &c. 
whether we ſpeak or write: For it but too often happens, 
that the fineſt Thoughts are either in part, or entirely 
disfigured, by our Speech or Writings ; for we ſee daily 
Men of an excellent Underſtanding, who are but very 
poor Orators ; as we ſee very good Orators, who have 
but an indifferent Underſtanding ; tho? the latter will 
pleaſe, while the former grows tedious, and ſometimes 
inſupportable: There are likewiſe ſome that ſpeak well, 
and write ill; and others who write well, and have a 
MR. / at . 
But notwithſtanding theſe Differences among Gra- 
tors, or Rhetoricians, Thoughts are the Foundation of 
the Art of Rhetorick, or Oratory; and that to produce 
à good Effect either in Speaking and Writing, they 
muſt be good ones, and the Words they are cloathed 
with appropriated to them, accotding to their different 


pous Expreſſions appropriated to a common Thought, 
like an old Coat patched with a Piece of new Cloth, or 
a wrinkled Face plaſter'd with white and red, ſerve 
only to make it appear worſe ſtill, than it is in Reality : 


their Beauty, | | MEARS | 
Therefore ſince our Thoughts are the Foundation of 
Rhetorick, and that Art is only invented for the Mani- 
feſtation thereof; I'll begin this Treatiſe; by enquiring 
firſt into the different Sorts of Thoughts. | 


cannot be ſuggeſted to us but occaſionally, by the diffe- 
rent Objects, which ſtrike our external Senſes ; it is not 
in our Power, notwithſtanding, to make them ſuch as 
we would : For it is impoſſible, for Inſtance, that a 


though a ſublime Genius be ſometimes capable of very 
common, or indifferent Productions, either by his Spi- 
its being exhauſted, or his Imagination vitiated by ſome 
external Objects, or through the Imbecility of ſome of 


\ 


inſtructive, perſuaſive, or entertaining, whether we ſpeak, _ 


capable of any Thing worthy the Poſterity. 


obliged to expreſs themſelves; it is eaſy to perceive that 


thers the Tongue is too officious, and acts with too 
much Precipitation, either by exploding a too great 


Degrees of Sublimity: For a ſublime dne ſhould not be 
expreſſed, or digeſted in common Terms; nor a com- 
mon one appear under pompous Expreſſions; for pom- 


Likewiſe ſublime Thoughts appearing under common 
Terms, and trivial Expreſſions, loſe the greateſt Part of 


Though our Thoughts be of our own Growth, and 


narrow Genius ſhould form any ſublime Thoughts; 


_ 


the Faculties of his Soul, occaſioned by ſome extraordi- 
nary Diſorder of the Microcoſm. | 


The Difference of Thoughts proceeds alſo ſometimes 


from the Difference of Birth and Education; for it is 


not poſſible that a Man who all his Life had but low 
and ſervile Sentiments and Inclinations, ſhould be 
None 
but thoſe who have had a noble and liberal Education; 
provided they have beſides a natural Genius, are pro- 
bably capable, of noble and ſublime Thoughts, and of 


expreſſing thoſe Thoughts in noble and ſublime Terms: 


We have a particular Inſtance of this in Alexander's 
Anſwer, when Darius offered him half Afa, with his 


Daughter in Marriage; For my Part, ſaid Parmenio, if 


T was Alexander, I ſhould accept thoſe Offers, And I too, 
replied Alexander, if I was Parmenio: | 


But it is not enough to have fine, noble, and ſublime 
Thoughts, we ſhould be Maſters likewiſe of an Art to 
communicate them as ſuch to others, without diſguiſing 


or enervating them; and that Art is the Rhetorick, 
_ _. Rhetorick, is commonly divided into four Parts, viz. 


Invention, Diſpoſition, Elocution, and Pronunrtiation. 
INVENTION, is to find out Arguments which the Ora- 


tor is to ule for the proving his Point, or moving his 
Hearers Paſſions: DN | | Aj 4 


Thoſe Arguments, according to Cicero, are ſome pro- 
bable Matter alledged to gain Belief; and are divided; 


according to their Source; into thoſe fetched from Rea- 


ſon, and thoſe from Authority: For an Orator muſt 
have Recourſe to both, when he wants to perſuade his 
Hearers, The Arguments fetched from Reaſon; when 
entirely agreeable to the Dictates of a ſolid one, gain the 
Attention of the Hearer, flatter his Curioſity, and make 


him wait, with a kind of Impatience, for fomething 
which he expects will convinee him, i. e. for Arguments 
fetched from Authority, which when well appropriated 


to the Subject, anſwers his Expectation. LENS 

Arguments, are alſo divided, with reſpect to the Place 
they are drawn from into intrinſick or artificial; and ex- 
trinſick or inartificial, or remote. e | 


- Artificial or intrinfick AgcumEenTs, by Cicero called 


inſita, are the proper Invention of him who ſpeaks ; or 


thoſe which are taken from the Subject treated of: Of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds; viz. Genus and Speries; 
Form, Cauſe, and Effect, &c. | 5 e 
To theſe ſome add two other Places of Argument, 
viz, the Manners, and the Paſſions. | | 
Inartiſicial or extrinfick ARGUMENTS; by Cicero called 
aſſumptu, are thoſe which are borrowed from abroad, 
and only applied by the Orator to the Point in hand ; 
ſuch are Laws, common Report, Books; Oaths, Tor- 
ture, and Witneſſes; - e 
A late Author divides the Places or general Heads of 
Arguments, with regard to their End, into 1. Thoſe 
intended to perſuade or diſſuade; which are chiefly drawn 
from the Conſideration of Profit, Honour; and Equity. 
2. Thoſe intended to praiſe or diſpraiſe; And, 3. Thoſe 
intended to accuſe and defend, 
The Diseos1T10N is defined by Cicero, the Art of 
diſtributing the Things or Arguments invented, or found 
out into a proper Order; or a due placing; or ranging 
the ſeveral Parts of a Speech or Diſcourſe. RT 
The Diſpoſition. is of the ſame Neceſſity in Oratory, as 
the marſhalling an Army, in order to a Battle; or —_ = 
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tiful Compoſition in Architecture, Painting, c. — Horace 


enjoins it expreſly in Poetry: Singula queque locum tenennt 
fortita decenter. 3 on. ; 
The Diſpoſition then is the Order or Arrangements of 
the Parts of an Oration; which Parts are uſually reckon- 
| ed four, viz. the Exordium or Beginning; the Narration, 
the Confirmation, and the Peroration or Concluſion, tho 


ſome make them fix ; viz. the Exordium, Diviſion, Nar- 


ration, Confirmation, Confutation, and Peroration, as in- 


dicated in that popular Verſe. 
Exorſus, Narro, ſeco, firmo, refuto, peroro. 


But the Diviſion is more naturally referred to the Exor- 
dium; and the Confutation to the Confirmation. 

The Diſpoſition is either natural or artificial, —Natural 
is the Order the Parts are above rehearſed in.—Artificial 
is when, for ſome particular Reaſon, we recede from the 
Order of Nature. | | 

As to the Parts thus diſputed—The Exox p 1x is the 
Preamble or Beginning of a Diſcourſe or Speech; ſerving 
to prepare the Audience, and introduce the Matter in 


Hand.—The Exordium on other Occaſions is called the 


Prologue, Prelude and Proem. . : 
Cicero defines Exordium, as a Part of an Oration, 
whereby the Minds of an Audience are duly prepared 


for what remains to be ſaid. —The Exordium is a Part of 


principal Importance; and to be laboured with extraor- 
dinary Care; whence Tully calls it difficillima Pars Ora- 
„ | Ce 
Exordiums are of two Kinds; either juſt and formal 
or vehement and abrupt. | 
prepared and conducted by due and eaſy Steps; fn the 
1econd, the Orator, as if ſeiz'd with ſome ſudden Paſſion, 
breaks out upon his Audience at once. 
ordium of Iſaiah, Hear, O Heavens, and give Ear, O 
| Earth: Or that of Cicero againſt Catiline, Quouſque tandem 


_ abutere Patientia noſtra Catilina? How long, Catilina, 


wilt thou abuſe of our Patience ? | 
Abrupt Exordiums are the moſt ſuitable on Occaſions 
of extraordinary Joy, Indignation, or the like; though 


we have Inſtances of Panegyricks of the greateſt Orators 
begun abruptly without any ſuch Occaſions : Such is 


that of Gorgius, who began his Eloge of the City and 
People of Elis, with Elis, beata Civitas; Elis, happy 
City; or that of Gregory Nazianzene, in Praiſe of Atha- 
naſius, Athanaſium laudam, Virtutem laudabo, in praiſing 
Athana/ius, I'll praiſe Virtue —Abrupt haſty Exordiums 
were more of the Taſte of the Greeks than the Latins. 
The Requilites in an Exordium are, 1. Propriety, where- 


by the Exordium becomes of a Piece with the whole Diſ- 


courſe, and matches it as a Part does a whole; ſo that it 
could not be accommodated to any other, or perhaps a 
contrary Occaſion, The ancient Orators were' very de- 
fective in this Point: Their Exordiums had frequently 
nothing in common with the Subject. 5 
2. Care, Accuracy and Magnificence, as being the 
Part moft minded, and moſt expoſed to Shew. Thus 
Tully, Veſtibula adituſque ad Cauſas facies illuſtres, you'll 
make the Opening of your Pleadings magnificent, 

3. Modeſty, or an ingenious Baſhfulneſs, which recom- 
mends the Orator exceedingly to the Favour of his Au- 
dence. 
ſus, fuit enim in L. Craſſo Pudor quidam, qui non Modum 
obeſſet ejus Orationi, ſed etiam Probitatis Commendatione 


prodeſſet. The ſame Tully owns of himſelf, that at the 


Beginning of his Orations he trembled every Limb, and 
his whole Mind was in a Flutter. C3 to 


And 4. Brevity, not exemplified or ſwelled, with a deal 
of Circumſtances, or a long Circuit of Words : Such as 


that muſt be of the Lawyer, who being to ſpeak of a 
Difference between two Neighbours, decreed his Kxor- 
dium from Adam, ME: = 
The Exordium appears an eſſential Part of an Oration ; 
though antiently in the Areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us 
they ſpoke without any Exordium, any Paſſions, and any 
Peroration or Epilogue, The like is ſaid to have been 
done by Xenophon, who began thus, Darius & Pari- 
ſatis duos habuere Filios, Darius and Pariſatis had two 
Sons. Which, in my Opinion, is the beſt Manner in 
Pleadings and Harangues, whence Exordiums ſhould be 
retrenched, as taking up too much Time, and keeping 
the Mind of the Judges, and of the Audience too long 
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Hearer, and helps him to follow the O 


of a Tranſaction at Second-hand—or artifeia} and 
lous, as where their Imaginations are raiſed 
Action, as it were, re-acted before them. 


In the firſt, the Audience is 
following the Exordium ; it makes the whole of 3 Hi 


Such is that Ex- 


the Order of Time, by uſing none but proper and 


juſt neceſſary; nor fetching it back, as that impertinent 


Novelty, and Unexpectedneſs of the Things related; 


Admirations, Exclamarions, Interrogations, Expecta- 


This is what Cicero extolls ſo much in L. Craſ- Confirmation is either direct or indirect; to the fir 


in Suſpence; but in Sermons and 4 | 
like, Exordiums are indiſpenſably bn wy and the 
them 1s made the Diviſion of the Diſcour? ecauſe, in 
ral Idea thereof given; which eaſes the pon 72 
0 
and, then the Exordium ſhould not ein " wudbout; 
wiſe the Audience might chance to be fations other. 
the Orator begins to treat his Subject. Sued before 
The Divisiox ſeldom finds Place in any other ty 
courſes, but in Sermons and Panegyricks, and 5 er Dif. 
only to eaſe the Memory of the Orator. The Ty ted 
ſhould be always, as much as poſſible, contain 422 
Text: For Example, if I was to preach a Se; in the 
the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt, and take for Text of mon en 
courſe this Paſſage of St. Paul, It is by the . = 
that I am what I am, and the Grace of God "I 28 
void in me; I would divide my Diſcourſe into iy been 
proving in the firſt the Power of Grace, alludins IN 
firſt Part of my Text, 1: is by the Grace of C0 73 the 
am what am; and in the ſecond, the Neceffit * 1 
co-operating with Grace, and the Grace of Gd ;, 0 
been void in me. 55 e 
The NARRAT Io is a Recital or Rehearfal of a F 
as it happened, or as it is ſuppoſed to have bes 
| This is of two Kinds, either fmple and bifyricg} 4. 
where the Auditor or Reader is ſuppoſed to hear or or 


fabu. 
„ and the 


The Narration, as already obſerv'd, makes the ſecond 
Part of a juſt Speech or Harangue, viz. that immediate! 


ſtory; abating for the occaſional Reflexions, Epiſodes 

—· ĩ ² A 

Cicero requires four Virtues in a Narrotion, via, Per. 

ſpicuity, Probability, Brevity and Sweetneſs, 7 
The Narration is render'd perſpicuous, by obſerving 


known Terms, and by reciting the Action uninterrupt- 
edly. es l | 

It is rendered probable, by the Credibility of the Nar- 
rator, by the Simplicity and Openneſs of the Narration, 
by avoiding every Thing far remote from the common 
Senſe and Opinion of Mankind, and by a preciſe Detail 
of Circumſtances. . 8 
It is rendered brief, by taking it up no higher than is 


Author in Horace, qui genuino Bellum Trojauum orditur 
ab oro; and by avoiding trivial Circumſtances. 
Laſtly, It is render'd ſweet, by uſing ſmooth, nume- 
rous and well ſounding Words; by arranging them, fo 
as to avoid any Hiatus or Claſhing ; by the Greatneſs, 


and by enriching it with Tropes and Figures, as frequent 


tions, Suſpences, ſurpriſing Events; by Grief, Joy, 
Fear, Oc. 5 | | 


ConFIRMATION is that Part of an Oration, wherein 


the Orator undertakes to prove, by Laws, Reaſon, Au- 
thorities, and other Arguments, the Truth of the Pro- 
poſitions advanced in his Narration. | 


conforms what the Orator has to urge for ſtrengthening 
his own Cauſe; the ſecond properly called Confutation, 
refels the oppoſite arguing of the Adverſaries, the two 
Parts together being ſometimes placed under the Head 
or Title of Contention. | | 

The Confirmation is, as it were, the Life and Soul of 
the Oration; in this the main Streſs of the Arguments 
tion lies, whence Ariſtotle properly enough calls it Fides. 

The Peroration is the Epilogue or laſt Part of an Ora- 
tion; wherein, what the Orator inſiſted on through hi 
whole Diſcourſe is urged afreſh, with greater Vehemench 
and Paſſion. N 


The Peroration conſiſts of two Parts, I. Reeg 
tions, wherein the Subſtance of what was diffu J 
throughout the whole Speech, is collected briefly 
curſorily, and ſummed up with new Force and W * 

2. The moving the Paſſions, which is ſo peculiar . : | 
Peroration, that the Maſters of the Art call this Fa 


Sedes affectuum. 


7 . = | 1 5 | i . 10U5 
The Paſſions to be rais'd in the Perorations are Va” ' 
| | according 
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| the various Kinds of Orations : In a Pane- 

er 9 Admiration, Emulation, Joy, Sc. in an 

— Hatred, Contempt, Sc. in a Deliberation, 
ho x Confidence, or F ear. ; 

The Qualities required in the Peroration are, that it 
he vehement and paſſionate, and that it be ſhort z be- 
cauſe, as Cicero obſerves, Tears ſoon dry up. | 

The Peroration was Cicero's Maſter-piece. Here that 

eat Orator, not only ſet his Judges and Auditors on 
fre but even ſeemed to burn himſelf ; eſpecially when 
he 125 to raiſe Pity and Commiſeration towards the Ac- 
cuſed; where, as he himſelf tells us, he frequently filled the 
Forum with Weeping and Lamentation. He adds, that 
where there were ſeveral Orators to ſpeak for the ſame Per- 
ſon, the Peroration was always refuſed to Cicero; and fub- 
joins, that if he excelled herein, it was not owing to Ge- 
nius, but the Grief himſelf ſhewed. This is abundantly 
evident in his Milonian Peroration; where he ſays, Sed 
fis. fit 3 neque enim pre lachrymis loqui poſſum ; & hic ſe 
Lachrymis defendi vetat.—And in that for Rabirius Poſt- 
humus : Sed, jam, quoniam, ut ſpero, fidem quam potui, 
tibi præſtiti, Poſthume, reddam etiam lachrymas quas debeo. 
Jam indicat tot hominum fletus quam fis carus tuis, & 
me dolor debilitat, includitque vocem. | 


adapting of Words and Sentences to the Things, or 


Sentiments to be expreſſed. —To the Elocution then 


properly belongs the Delectus Verborum, or Choice of 
Words. In fact there is nothing more proper to fix the 
Attention, and excite the Paſſions, than the Choice of 
proper Terms ; it is by them that Greatneſs, Elegance, 
Neatneſs, Weight, and Strength, ſhine in a Diſcourſe 


as in a rich Picture, and give to the Things a kind of 


Soul and Life : Laſtly, fine beautiful Expreſſions are in 
fact the proper and natural Light of our Thoughts. 
But we muſt not affect notwithſtanding, to make every 


where a Parade of pompous Words; for to expreſs a a 


mean or low Thing, in great and magnificent Words, 
is, ſays Longinus, as if one would put a large Maſk on 
the Face of a young Child, unleſs it be in Poetry, That 
may be ſeen in a Paſſage of Theopompus, which Cecilius 
blames without Cauſe, ſince it ſeems on the contrary, 
very much to be commended for its Juſtneſs, and be- 
cauſe it ſays a great deal. Philip, ſays that Hiſtorian, 
drinks, without Difficulty, the Mfronts which the Neceſſity 
of his Affairs obliges him to ſuffer. ; 305 

In fact, a ſimple Diſcourſe ſhall ſometimes expreſs a 
Thing better than all the Pomp and Ornament that 
could be invented, as we ſee every Day in the Affairs of 
Life. Add, that a Thing enounced in a common Man- 
ner makes itſelf eaſier believed. Therefore, in ſpeaking 
of a Man who to aggrandize himſelf, ſuffers Indignities, 
not only without Pain, but even with Pleaſure, to drink 
the Affront, ſeems to fay a great deal. The ſame may 
be ſaid of this Expreſſion of Herodotus. Cleomenes being 
grown furious, took a Knife, wherewith he hacked his own 
Fleſh in ſmall Pieces; and being thus hacked, be died. 
And again Pithes continuing ſtill on board the Ship, 
fought till he was cut in Pieces, For thoſe Expreſſions 


ſhew a Man he relates plainly the Things as they are, 


vithout refining or fineſſing, including notwithſtanding 
an them, a Senſe which 1s neither coarſe nor trivial. 


The Beauty of Elocution conſiſts chiefly in the Uſe of 


Figures, and figurative Dictions or Expreſſions, in the 
| Periods and the Style. ih 


A Period, according to Ariſtole, is a Diſcourſe which 


| has a Beginning, a Middle, and an End, all viſible at 
one View, 8 ; - 
The Periods allowed in Oratory are three; a Period 
of three Members, called by the Greeks dicolos, and the 
Latins bimembris : A Period of three Members, tricolos, 
trimembris : And a Period of four Members, quadrimem- 
bris, tetracolos. 5 

A ſtrict oratorial Period, does not allow of either 
more or fewer than theſe; it is poſſible indeed to intro- 
duce a Period of one Member, called by Ariſtotle, mono- 
colos, or ſimple Period, but it will be reputed a Flaw, 
and is a Thing never practiſed by the Maſters. 

The Period may be likewiſe prolonged to five or ſix 
embers, but then it changes its Name, and inſtead of 
eriod commences a periodical Diſcourſe, | 

A Period of two Members Cicero ſupplies us with: 
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in the Exordium of his Manilian Oration : N 
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Ergo & mibi mee priſtine vite conſuttudinem, C. Cæſar. 
intercluſam aperuiſti; & his omnibus ad bene de republica 
ſperandum quaſi fignum aliquod ſuſtuliſti. = HA 

A Period of three Members the fame Cicero gives us 
am cum 


auderem; ſtatueremgue nibil buc niſi per fetlum ingenio, 
elaboratum induſtria afferri oportere ; omne meum tempus 
amicorum temporibus tranſmittendum putavi. 7 
A. Period of four Members he gives us in that admira- 
ble Deſcription of the Puniſhment of Parricides. Ita 
vivum ut ducere animum de Cælo non queant : Ita morian- 
Fur ut eorum ofſa terra non tangat : Ita jactantur flufi- 
bus, ut nunquam abluantur : Ita poſtremo ejiciuntur, ut 
ne ad ſanor quidem mortui conquieſcant. 
The Laws and Meaſures of Periods are pretty ſtrictly 
regarded by Orators, at leaſt by the antient ones : In or- 


dinary Diſcourſe, and in the modern Tongues, Authors 
are much leſs ſevere, | 


In Oratory, the Members of Periods are to be equal, 


or nearly equal; that the Pauſes, or Reſts of the Voice, 
at the Cloſe of each Member may be nearly equal: But 


in Writings no Ways intended for Rehearſal, this is diſ- 


regarded. 
The ELocur 10, is defined by Tully the chaſing and 


Common Diſcourſe allows of Periods longer and 
ſhorter than Oratory ; which admits of none leſs than 
two Members, nor greater than four. Short mutilated 
Periods break the Stream, and check the Courſe of the 


Sublime; and long ones embaraſs and keep the Mind 


too long in ſuſpenſe ; and even ſtrain the Voice, which 

is never to ſtop but at the Ends of Periods. Phalareus, 
Hermogenes, Terence, &c. confine the juſt Period (called 
by the Latins ambitus and circuitus) to four Members; 
agreeable to the Diſtich, V 


Quatuor e membris plexum formare videbi: 
Rbetora circuitum, foe ambitus ille vocetur. 


Of which Sentiment is Cicero, who in his Orator ſays, 


that that Ambitus and full Comprehenſion conſiſts of almoſt 
four Parts, which are called Members, that it may but fill 


the Ear, and be neither longer nor ſhorter than it ought to 
be.—An Inſtance of the periodical Diſcourſe the ſame 
Author gives us in the opening of his Oration for Archias 
the Poet: Si quid in me fit ingenii, Judices, quod ſentio 


quam fit exiguum ; aut fi que exercitatio dicendi, in qua me 


non inficior mediocriter eſſe verſatum; aut fi hujuſce rei 
ratio aliqua ab optimarum artium ſtudiis & diſciplina pro- 
fecta, a qua ego confiteor nullum ætatis meæ tempus ab- 
borruiſſe; earum rerum omnium vel in primis hic A. Lici- 


nius fructum a me repetere prope ſuo Jure debet. 


Periods are ſaid to be either rotundi, round, or qua- 
drati, ſquare, according to their different Economy and 
Cadences, or Numbers, which Numbers are a ſort of 
ſimple unaffected Harmony, leſs glaring than that of 


Verſe, yet ſuch as is perceived, and affects the Mind 
with Pleaſure. | 


The Numbers are that by which the Style is faid to be 


eaſy, free, round, flowing, Sc. 


A fine Inſtance of Numbers we have in that Paſſage 


of Tully for Marcellus: Nulla ef tanta vis, tantaque 
copia que non ferro, ac viribus debilitari, frangique poſſity 


all the Beauty of which would be entirely loſt to any 
tolerable Ear, if the Numbers were a little inverted, 
thus: Nulla eſt vis tanta & copia tanta, que non poſfit 


debilitari frangique viribus & ferro. 


Numbers are a Thing abſolutely neceſſary in all Wri- 


tings, and even all Speeches. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully, 


Quintilian, &c. lay down Abundance of Rules as to the 
beſt Manner of intermixing Dactyls, Spondees, Anapeſts, 
Iambus's, Choraicks, and Dichoraicks Moloſſus's, Sc. 
in order to have the Numbers perfect. | 

The Subſtance of what they have ſaid are reducible to 


what follows, 1. The Style becomes numerous, by the 


alternate Diſpoſition and Temperature of long and ſhort 
Syllables ; ſo as that the Multitude of ſhort ones neither 
render it too haſty, nor that of long ones too ſlow and 
languid. —Thus Tully to Ceſar ; Domuiſti gentes imma- 
nitate barbaras, multieudine innumerabiles, locis infiuitas, 
omni copiarum genere abundantes, &c. 

Sometimes indeed, long or ſhort Syllables are deſign- 
edly thrown together, without any ſuch Miztuse z 10 
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drupedante patrem ſonitu quaſi ungula campum. 
5 . e Zneid. lib. 8. 


Lufantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras, Id. lib. 1. 


2. The Style becomes numerous, by the intermixing 
Words of one, two, and more Syllables, e. gr. vivis & 
vivis non ad deponendam ſed ad confirmandam audaciam. 
Whereas the too frequent Repetition of Monoſyllables 
renders the Style pitiful and grating ; e. gr. hac in re nos 
Bic non feret. 

3. It contributes greatly to the Numerouſneſs of a 
Period to have it cloſed by magnificent and well ſound- 
ing Words; as Qui locus quietis ac tranquilitatis pleniſſi- 
mus fore videbatur, in eo maxime moleſtiarum, & turbu- 
lentiſſime tempeſtates extiterunt. | 

4. The Numbers depend not only on the Nobleneſs 
of the Words in the Cloſe, but of thoſe in the whole 
Tenor of the Period: As in that fine Oration of Cicero 
for Fonteius, Brother of one of the veſtal Maids. Nolite. 
pati, Fudices, aras Deorum immortalium, Veſtæque matris, 
quotidianis virginum lamentationibus de veſtro Fudicio 


commoveris; Do not ſuffer, O Judges, the Altars of the 


immortal Gods, and of the Mother Veſta, to be ſhaken by the 
continual Lamentations of Virgins, occaſioned by your Sen- 
- dence... ores 


harſh Concurrence of Letters and Words is to be ſtu- 
diouſly avoided, particularly the frequent meeting of 
rough Conſonants; as, ars ſtudiorum rex Xerxes : The 
beginning the firſt Syllable of a Word, with the laſt of 
the preceding; as, res mibi inviſe ſunt: The frequent 
Repetition of the ſame Letter or Syllable; as in that 
Verſe of Ennius, Africa terribili tremit horrida terra tu- 
multu : And the frequent Uſe of like ending Words; as 
amatrius, adjutrius, præſtigiatrius fuerunt. 7 


_ Laſtly, the utmoſt Care is to be taken, leſt in aiming 


at oratorial Numbers, you fail into poetical ones; and 
inſtead of Proſe write Verſe, which even Cicero himſelf is 
ſometimes guilty of: Witneſs, cum Joquitur tanti fletus 
JJCͤͥͤ0ò iꝛuẽêſ/ͤ PE -5 „ 
But to return to our Diviſion of Periods into round 
and ſquare.— The ſquare Period, is that conſiſting of 
three or four equal Numbers, formerly diſtinguiſnhed 
from each other as, that of Cicero on the Puniſhment 
of Parricides, „ . | 
The round Period, is that whoſe Members or Parts 
are fo connected, and fitted into each other, as that the 


Junctures or Commiſſures are ſcarce ſeen ; but the whole 
flides equally round, without any notable Stops or In- 


equalities.—Such are the Dicolos and Tricolos of Cicero 
_ aboye-mentioned. _ TH | 
Nou for the Style which is another Part of the Enun- 
ciation. . | 5 | | 
Style, in Matter of Language, is a peculiar Manner of 
delivering a Man's Thought in Writing agreeably to the 
Rules of Syntax ; or, as Father Buffer more accurately 
. defines it, the Manner wherein the Words contracted 
according to the Laws of Syntax, are arranged among 
_ themſelves, ſuitably to the Genius of the Language. 
This Definition fixes the Notion of Style to ſomething 


determinate, which before was very vague and arbitrary; 


whence many Authors, even of Note, confounded it 
with Syntax itſelf, _ | wy adn 


From the Definition, it appears, that Style ſuppoſes, 


or includes the Syntax ; and that Syntax does not extend 
ſo far as Style: For the Syntax may be very juſt, where 
the Style is wretched, were it only in this Example : 
God always rewards with great Fidelity, and greater 
* Liberality, the Juſt : Or this, © there is no body who 
* more than I honour you.. | 
The Regimens and Terminations of each Word, are 
perfectly juſt in each of theſe Phraſes : There is no Fault 
then in the Syntax; but there is ſomething wanting in 
the Arrangement of the Words, to ſuit them to the Ge- 
nius of the Language; there is a Fault then in the Shle. 
Indeed, againſt what particular Rule of Grammar 
the Fault is committed, it is ſcarce poſſible to determine 
_ preciſely ; the Taſte and Uſe of a Language being ſo 
exccedingly delicate and precarious, It is true, that a 


and preciſe than the latter. 


effect, the perſonal Style is naturally variable 


Character, which is different in all Men 


| | 5 | RE, Imagination, or rather of Rhetorick, that 
5. To have the Period flow eaſily and equally, the 


in the following Phraſe, 


this perſonal Style of Father Buffer. 
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paint the Celerity or Slowneſs of a Thing by that of the 
Numbers; as, | | 


Fault in Style, is not leſs a Fault againſt Gta 
is a Fault in Syntax; only the 7 nar] gs — 
| | able 
A very common Error in Grammarians p. | 
adds, is to confound two Kinds of Styles * er Buffer 
grammatical Style, or that directed by the Rules wh The 
mar; and the perſonal Style, which depends le Gram. 
Grammar, than on the Perſon that writes: whe, on the 
regard to his particular Taſte and Genius, "bp with er wit 
to his Matter, or the Kind or Character of his W regard 
There are a great many Differences between on 
the moſt eſſential is, that the one may be dive two; 
infinite Number of Ways, and the other 3 | 


to the different Genius's, Humours, and Co 
It is the Imagination that acts, that co 
propoſes, and that expreſſes Things, accord. 


to be varied, according to the particu] 
Work. Br bo 
_ Hence ariſes the gay, the grave, the flori mY 
the copious, the conciſe, ths een Z u os | 
burleſque Styles. | 7 te 
| Theſe perſonal Styles are all independant on the or 
matical; and we have Authors who excel in the = 
yet are miſerably defective in the other. The RR | 
Style is not under the Direction of Grammar; bi uf 
3 with our Thoughts, as Grammar with our 
This, however, may be faid, that Grammar is fle 
from being able to vary the ſame Words of à Phraſ 
with equal Perfection; and that generally there i; * 
one Way of delivering them in the Taſte and Sm of 
the Language. Thus the grammatical Shle is invariable 
ſe, Death is a Law, which all 
Men are to undergo.“ For you cannot well range the 
Words otherwiſe than they are here, without going out 
of the Bounds of Grammar, But in the perſonal Style 
where the Imagination comes to be concerned, this 
Sentence might be varied infinite Ways, according to the 
Kind of Writing, whether oratorial, poetical, Gr. as, 
Death neither ſpares the Prince, nor the peaſant.— 
Death knocks equally at the Monarch's Palace, and 
the Beggar's Hut, Sc.“ 8 x 


Therefore Style, in Rhetorick, is reſtrained wholly to 
Language refers principally to the Matter of Diſcourſe 
viz, the Words; Elocution to the particular Members or 
Parts thereof, and Style to the whole Compoſition, | 
Rhetoricians reduce the Kinds of Styles to three; the 
ſublime, the Jow, and the intermediate, or equable Style. 
Sublime Style, is that conſiſting in magnificent Words 


and Sentences ; which by its noble Boldneſs raviſhes 


the Hearers, and extorts Admiration even from the 
JJ... | 

Low or ſimple Style, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmaller 
and humbler Works ; as Epiſtles, Dialogues, and com- 
mon Diſcourſe. The chief Virtues hereof are Perſpi- 
cuity, Smoothneſs, Eaſineſs, and Cleanneſs; it mult 
be very ſparing in the Uſe of Tropes and Figures, eſpe⸗ 


_ cially the more violent ones, as the Proſopopæia, Apo- 


ſtrophe, Sc. 8 . 
Intermediate or eguable Style, partakes of the Magnif- 
cence of the Sublime, and the Simplicity of the Low. 


It neither riſes to the Majeſty of the one in Words and 


Sentences; nor yet is ſmartly pointed like the other; 
but as Tully excellently expreſſes it, ef flylus quidam in. 
terjectus, intermedius, & quaſi temperatus; nec acumine 


inferioris, nec fulmine utens ſuperioris, vicinus amborum, 


in neutro excellens, utriuſque particeps. | 
The fame Author calls it the forid and poliſhed She; 


it being in this that all the Graces and Beauties of Lan. 


guage are principally to be uſed. ; 

For the Choice of £y/e, in the general, the Matter 
to determine it. Such Style, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, 
as expreſſes great Things magnificently, middle Things 


moderately, and low Things ſubtilly: But more partl- 


cularly, as there are three Branches of the Duty of , 
Orator, to teach, to delight, and to move; the _ 
Style is uſed to teach; the Middle to delight; and t 

ſublime to move. | 


3 


Art havino to : 


Again 


— — — — 


Again the imple or low Style is fit for Comedy ; the 


ſaline for Tragedy 3 and the Middle for Hiſtory —Czſar, 


lie true, rather uſed the ſimple than the intermediate 
92 but then he wrote Commentaries, not an Hiſtory, 


1s is obſerved by Cicero. 


Again, the fimple Style is fit for Bucolicks and Ec- 


Jogues 3 the intermediate Style for Georgicks ; and the 
{ablime for Epicks , which tripple Difference we eaſily 


vin Virgil, though he ſometimes mixes them all in 
2 "el, uſing the ſimple Style in the fifth Book, 


where he deſcribes Games ; and the intermediate in the 


Beginning of the Poem. Care is ſtill to be taken, that 


the Style be not flat and dull, on Pretence of being 
ou goileau obſerves, that in all Languages a mean 
Thought expreſſed in noble Terms, is better liked than 
the nobleſt Thought expreſſed in mean Terms: The 
Reaſon he gives is, that every body cannot judge of the 


force and Juſtneſs of a Thought; but ſcarce any body 


but perceives the meaneſt of Words. The latter we 
| find by our Senſes, the former by our Reaſon. 8 
He adds, that the Words in different Languages do 
not always anſwer juſtly to one another; and that a noble 
Creek Term cannot frequently be expreſſed in another 
Language, but by a very mean one. 3 


This we ſee in the Word afinus in Latin, aſne in 


French, and Aſs in Engliſh, which are the meaneſt ima- 


ginable in thoſe three Languages; yet the Word ex- 


preſſing that Animal, has nothing mean in it, either in 


Creek or Hebrew, but it is uſed in the fineſt and nobleſt 


Paſſages. 


Add to chis that Languages are exceedingly capricious 


on this Head: A Bull, a Heifer, a Goat, a Boar, &c. 


may be uſed in the ſublimeſt Paſſages, without debaſing 


the Style; but a Cow, a Sheep, a Hog, a Sow, Sc. 
would be intolerable. Shepherd and Herdſman, are 
fine Words; Hog-keeper, and Cow-ward, which carry 
the ſame Idea, vicious to the laſt Degree, The chief 


Faults in Style are, in being tumid and fwollen ; or cold | 


and pueril, or fiff, or looſe, or dry and Jejune. 


Words and Sentences ; ſuch as thoſe Verſes of the Em- 


peror Nero, ridiculed by Perſius. 


Torva mamilloneis implerunt cornua bombis © 
Et raptum vitulo caput ablatura ſuperbo 
Baſſaris, & hncem mænas flexura corymbis, &c, 


 Trigid, or pueril Style, is that which affects certain 


rifing Ornaments, inſipid Jeſts, remote, and ſtrained 


Alluſions, redundant Expreſſions, &c.—Such, e. gr. as 

Centaur's ridding himſelf: More golden than Gold, Gc. 
: . Num capti potuere capi? num incenſa cremavit | 

Truyqja viros? Ea; 5 


And that in Plutarch, and Dion Caſſius ; It was no 


© Wonder Diana's Temple ſhould be burnt the Night 
«© Alexander was born; as that Goddeſs attending ſo 
© noble a Birth, could not be in the Way to extinguiſh 
© the Flames. And that in Plautus, where a Perſon is 


repreſented ſo exceedingly covetous, that he would invoke 
Heaven and Earth, if he ſaw but a Grain of Smoak 


eſcape out of his Cottage. 1 nh 
Looſe Style, is that which wanting Articles, Numbers, 
Sc. fluctuates here and there, not connected and joined 
together, This is a Fault ſo frequent, eſpecially in 
young Writers, that we ſhall ſpare giving Inſtances of it, 
Dry, jejune Style, is that which is deſtitute of Orna- 
ment, Spirit, Sc. 8 8 | 
The Ancients made a notable Diſtinction of Styles 
into laconick, and aftatick. | 


 Afatick Style, is that which is very diffuſive and pro- 


Ix; or where Abundance of Words are uſed, to expreſs 
a little Matter : Thus called by the Greeks, from the 
People of 4/fia, who affected ſuch Redundances, in Op- 
poſition to the TY | „ | 
Laconick Style, which is diſtinguiſhed by its exceeding 
Conciſeneſs; and by comprehending a deal of Matter 
under a few Words. 8 | 
Such, e. gr. is that Anſwer returned by the Lacedemo- 
mans to a long Epiſtle of an Enemy, threatning to de- 


in it than human. 


A tumid Style is that immediately ſtuffed with big 


* 
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ſtroy them with Fire and Sword; «, /, if ; that is, do 
if you can; or that returned by the ſame People to 
King Philip, demanding ſome extravagant Thing of 
them, s, non, no. Or that of Cleomenes, the Spartan 
General, to the Ambaſfador of Samos; As to what 
© you have faid, the firſt Part J do not remember; the 
Middle Ido not underſtand ; the laſt I do not approve.” 
Or that Epiſtle of Archidamus to the Elei, who were pre- 
paring War againſt him; Archidamus to the Eleans : 
It ig good to be quiet. Or that of Ceſar to the Roman Se- 
nate, after his conquering Pharnaces, King of Pontus, Veni, 
Vidi, Vici; or that of Charles IX. King of France, after the 
St. Bartholomew, to the Prince of Conde, to perſuade him 
to turn Catholick, mort, meſſe, on Baſtille, i. e. Death, 
Mafs, or Baftille ; or that of an Officer of the Army to 
Henry IV. King of France, argent, ou conge, Money, or 
my Diſcharge ; and that Prince's Anſwer, ny Pun ny 
autre, neither one nor the other. 

| We muft obſerve before we leave this Article, that 
there is a Difference between ſublime Style, and what we 


Call ſimply the ſublime, which according to M. Boileau, 


is ſomething extraordinary and ſurprizing in the Diſ- 
courſe, which ſtrikes the Soul, and makes a Sentiment 


or Compoſition raviſh and'tranſport. 


The ſublime Style neceſſarily requires big and magni- 
ficent Words; but the ſublime may be found in a ſingle 
Thought, a fingle Figure, a ſingle Turn of Words. 
A Thing may be in the ſublime Style, and yet not be 
ſublime, 1. e. have nothing extraordinary or ſurprizing. 
For Inſtance, the Almighty Author of the Univerſe 
* with a ſingle Word created Light.“ This now is in the 
ſublime Style, yet it is not ſublime, there being nothing 
extraordinary in it, which another Perſon might not 


eaſily hit on. But God faid, ler there be Light, and 


there was Light; ſo extraordinary a Turn of Expreſſion, 
which ſhews the Obedience of the Creature to the Orders 
of his Creator, is only ſublime, and has ſomething more, 


Long inus makes five Sources of the ſublime. The firſt 


a certain Elevation of Mind, which makes us think hap- 


pily. The ſecond, is the. pathetick, or that natural' 
Vehemence and Enthuſiaſm, which ſtrikes and moves 


us: Theſe two are owing almoſt wholly to Nature, and 
muſt be born with us; whereas the reſt depend partly on 


Art. The third is, the turning of Figures in a certain 
Manner both thoſe of Thoughts and of be 
fourth, Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, which conſiſts of two. 

Parts, the Choice of Words, and the. elegant figurative 
Diction. The fifth, which includes all the reſt, is the 


Compoſition and Arrangement of the Words in all their 
Magnificence and Dignity. For, ſays Longinus, as we 
fee that the Sound of the Flutes moves the Soul of thoſe 
who hear it, and fill them with Tranſports, as if they 


would go out. of themſelves; that ſtriking their Ears 
with the Motion of its Cadence, it forces them to follow 


it, and to conform to it in ſome Manner, the Motion 
of their Body. And not only the Sound of Flutes, 


but almoſt all other Sounds in the World, for Example 


of the Lyre, produce that Effect. For though they 


ſignify nothing of themſelves ; notwithſtanding by 
thoſe Changes of Tones, and the Mixture of their Ac- 
cords, we ſee that they cauſe often in the Soul an admirable 
Tranſport and Raviſhment. And if theſe which are 


but Images and ſimple Imitations of the Voice, are ca- 


pable to produce ſuch marvellous Effects; what muſt 
we ſay of the Compoſition which is as the Harmony of 
the Diſcourſe, the Uſe whereof is natural to Man; and 
which not only ſtrikes the Ears, but the Mind likewiſe 


which moves at once ſo many different Sorts of Names, 
Thoughts, Things, Beauties, and Elegancies, where- 


with our Soul has a kind of Union and Affinity ; which 
by the Mixture and Diverſity of the Sounds inſinuate 
into the Minds, and inſpire the Hearers with the very 
Paſſions of the Orator; and build on that ſublime Heap — — 
of Words, that great, that marvellous we ſearch. | 
The Beauty of the Periods and Style conſiſts chiefly 
in the Figures which enter the Compoſition. | 
Ficuss, in Rbetorich, is a Phraſe or Turn of Speech 
or Diſcourſe, finer and nobler, than what is uſed in 
common or ordinary ſpeaking. „ 
Figures, by the Greeks called Schemata, are the En- 
0 e richments 
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nchments of Diſcourſe, which we only uſe when raiſed, 
and moved with the Conſideration of ſomething extra- 
ordinary. | | 

There are two Kinds of Figures; the one of Sentences, 
and contained in the Senſe itſelf, without any immediate 
Dependance on any particular Words; the others are 
only in the Words themſelves, 18 

Of the FioukESs of Sentences ſome are deſigned to 
move, others to teach, and others only to delight. 

Of the firſt Kind the moſt conſiderable are, Exclam 
tion, Imprecation, Obſecration, Interrogation, Doubting, 
Preterition, Expolition, and Epiphonema. | 

Thoſe of the Second are the Antitbęſis, Correction, 
Communication, and Suſpenſion. 

Thoſe of the Third, _ Ars Hypothypoſis, Pro- 

ia, Etbopæia, and Proſopographia. 3 
de ace is a Fir whe, by raiſing the 
Voice, and uſing an Interjection, either expreſly or un- 


derſtood, we teſtify an uncommon Warmth and Paſſion 


of Mind ; and expreſs the Magnitude of the Thing, or 
the Importance of the Occaſion. _ | 4 
Such is O Heavens! O Earth! Such alſo is that of 


Cicero againſt Catilina, O Times! O Manners! This the 


Senate knows, the Conjul ſees, and yet he lives, Lives, 
ſaid I? Nay, and comes into the Senate! Or that for 


Cælius, Prob Dii immortales] Cur interdum in Hominum 
Sceleribus maximis aut connivetis, aut preſentis Fraudis 


Pænas in Diem reſervatis Ob præclarum cuſtodem ovium, 
ut aiunt, Lupum! _ 8 iz | | 
In Engliſh the Interjections O! or oh! Alas! or good 
God! Are generally adjoined in an Exclamation ; and 
very often in French. In Latin they uſe O! Heu] Eheu! 
Ab! Vah! pro ſuperi! pro ſuperum atque Hominum Fidem ! 


Sometimes, however, the Interjection is underſtood, as 


. « . 4 
woe is me! Miſeram me] Hoccine ſæculum ! 


The Imprecation is a Kind of Curſe, expreſod in Diſ-. 
courſes, by may or let; for Inſtance, may the Enemies of 


God be confounded ! Let the wicked be puniſhed, &c. 5 
The Interrogation is a Figure wherein the Paſſion of 


| the Speaker introduces a Thing by Way of Queſtion, to 


make its Truth more conſpicuous, | 
The Interrogation is a Kind of Apoſtrophe, which the 


Speaker makes to himſelf; and it muſt be owned that this 
Figure adds an uncommon Briſkneſs, Action, and Force 
to Diſcourſe. 5 Fo 


. - 


| Doubting, is a Figure wherein the Orator appears ſome- 


times fluctuating, and undetermined what to do, or ſay, 
What ſhall I do? Shall I apply to thoſe I once neglect- 
ed! or implore thoſe who now forſake me! 


Tacitus furniſhes us with an Inſtance of doubting, al- 
moſt to a Degree of Diſtraction, in thoſe Words of Ti- 
berius, written to the Senate: Quid ſcribam, P. S. aut 
quomodo ſcribam, or quid omnino non ſcribam hoc Tempore, 


Dei me Deægue pejus perdant, quam perire quotidie e ſen- 


tio, ft ſcio. 


The Obſecration is a Figure whereby the Orator im- 
plores the Aſſiſtance of God or Man. | 


This Figure Cicero makes admirable Uſe of, for King 
D'eotarus to Ceſar. Per Dexteram te iſtam oro, quam 
Kegi Dejotaro Hoſpes, Hoſpiti porrexiſti: Iſtam inquam 


Dexteram non tam in Bellis, & præliis, quam in promiſſis, 
& Fide firmiorem, 1. e. I entreat you by that Hand, 


which you was pleaſed to give to King Dejotarus, when 
he received you as his Gueſt in fo hoſpitable a Manner 
by that Hand, fays I, which is not more firm or ſteady 
in Wars and Battles than in Promiſes and Faith given. 


— Thus Virgil. 


Quod te per Cali Fucundum Lumen & Auras, 
Per Genitorem oro, per Spem Surgentis Juli, 
Eripe me his invicte malis. 


The Preterition is a Figure, whereby in pretending to 


paſs over a Thing untouched, we make a ſummary Men- 


tion thereof, for Inſtance—7 will not ſay be is valiant, he 
is learned, be is juſt, &c,—The molt artful Praiſes are 
thoſe given by Way of Preterition, when the Imagina- 


tion is warmed, and Reaſons and Arguments preſent 


themſelves in Abundance ;z the Orator would willingly 
lay them all down in Form; but for Fear of wearying 
his Audience, only produces ſome of them en paſſant, 
and without dwelling on them,—This Figure is alſo 
called Paralegſis and Apoſcopeſis. 25 
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Thing in different Phraſes and Expreſſio 


of Agamemnon's ſacrificing his Daughter Iphi 


Expolition, is a Figure whereby we explain the far 
. e 
ſhew it more fully, s in Order to 
Expolition was the favourite Figure 
Author. A Man, but moderately gre a French 
the Scripture, will perceive that this is no mo e Stile of 
Expolition ; that is, a Figure, whereby the — 15 an 
explains the ſame Thing in different Terms Th. tber 
tures are full of ſuch Figures; and Soucief fee Set 
there is any one more ordinary, | * inks 
Epiphonema 1s a ſententious Sort of 155 
quently added after a Narrative, or Ralmaia, fre. 
20G remarkable ; containing, uſually, 1 1 any 
Reflection on the Subject there ſpoken Of. vely Cloſe 
Such is that of St. Paul, when, after diſcourg 
the Rejection of the Jes, and the Vocation oF. E. of 
tiles he cries out, 


Ob tbe Depth of the Wiſtom and Knowledge of Cn 
Such alſo is that of Lucretius, after relati h 

Penta, 

Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere Maloryn | 


Such, laſtly, is that of Virgil upon Occaſi 8 
perſecuting ÆAneas. THE on of Jusos 


Tuntæne Animis Celefibus Ire) 


which M. Boileau has imitated in, 


ba 


— 


ant de Fiel entre til dans Pame des Devotz ! 
and Mr. Pope in | 


And dwells ſuch Rage in ſofteſt Boſoms they 2 
And lodge ſuch daring Souls in 2 Men Y 


Expoſition to each other, that the different Gul of 
each may appear the more ſtrongly. 

Such is that of Cicero in the ſecond Catilinarian: On 
the one Side ſtands Modeſty, on the other Inpudence; on the 
one Fidelity, on the other Deceit : Here Piet, there Suri. 


lege; here Continency, there Luft, &c.—Such alſo is that 
of Auguſtus to ſome ſeditious young Men, Audite Juvenes, 


Senem, quem Fuvenem Senes audivere, Young Men liſten 
to an old Man, to whom old Men have liſten'd while 


he was young. —Such again is that of Seneca, Cure 
leves loquuntur, Ingentes ſtupent. Light Cares ſpeak, but 
the great ones render ſtupid, and that of Vigi, 


Hlectere fi nequeo ſuperos, Acheronta mo vebo. 


i. e. If I cannot appeaſe the Heavens, PII endeavour to 
excite Hell to Compaſſion, | _ 


St. Auguſtin, Seneca, Salvian, and many otherantient 


Writers ſeem greatly to affect Antitbeſs: But among 
the Moderns they are generally decried. —Deſmareſts re- 


preſent them as the Favourites of young Writers —Der- 


Aus long ago declaimed againſt the impertinent Uſe of 
Antitbeſes. 11 a 


— iin Refs . 
LTibrat in Antithęſis, doctus poſuiſſe Figuras. 
Correction is a Figure whereby a Perſon in a Paſſion, 


fearing he has not expreſſed a Thing fully or ſtrongly | 


enough, calls it back again, as it were, by a ſtronger 
Phraſe, and corrects the Error, This is alſo called Ep4- 
northoſts. 5 b 10 
Such, e. gr. is that of Cicero for Cælius: 0 Sultitia 
Stultitiam ne dicam, an Impudentiam ſingularem Oh Folly! 
Folly did I call it, or rather intolerable Impudence !— 


And in the firſt Catilinarian: Quanquam quid loquor ! te 


ut ulla Res frangat ? tu ut unquam te Corrigas? , 1 ul 
ullam Fugam Meditere ? Tu ut ullum exilium Cogites * - 
nam tibi iſtam Mentem Dii immortales donarent. Thus 


alſo Terence, in the Heautontimorumenos, introduces his 


old Man Menedemus ſaying. 
Filium unicum adoleſcentulum 


Habeo. Ab! Quid dixi habere me? Ino habui Coremt, 


Nunc habeam necne, incertum eſt. 


| : 4 
Sufpenfron, is a keeping the Hearer in Suſpence, an 
- ov in Be Sf what the Speaker will cf 
clude in, as, O God! Darkneſs is not more e, * 
Light, Tempeſts to Calm, Pain to Pleaſure, oi Deat 
Life, than Sin to thee. | The 


of the Gen- 


ng the Story | 


The Awithefs, is a ſetting two Things by War 


> 
[ I 


ess s Se SO Fer 


— hed Wo. 


 __ RHETORICK: n 
The Apoſtrophe, is a Figure, whereby the Orator, Autonomaſia and Slepſſs. Na NN 8 
in an extraordinary Commotion, turns his Diſcourſe Others are Figures of Words, properly ſo called, and 
from the Audience, and directs it to ſome other Perſon not Tropes, being ſo inherent in the Words, that upori 
or Thing. "Za ; 25 Changing of thoſe the Figure is deſtroyed; as in amantes 
Thus Cicero in his Oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf ſunt amentes, where the Figure would be loſt, if inſtead 
© the great Patriots, who had ſhed their Blood for the of amentes you ſhould pur ſults. 7 | 
publick, and calls them to the Defence of his Client. Of theſe the principal are Repetition, Converſion, Com: 
& the ſame Orator, in his firſt Catilinarian, directs him- Plexion, Gradation, Synonymy, Polyſyndetun and Polypto- 
elf to Jupiter the Protector of the City and Empire, ton, Reticency, Diſtinction, Similitude, Paronomo , and 
and beſeeches him to repel the Parricide, Cc. Tranfttion. e ee 
The Apoſtrophe is alſo frequently addreſſed to Inani- Before we proceed to the Explication of every one of 
mates, as Tombs, Monuments, Defuncts, &c.— Ciceros theſe Figures, we muſt know what is underſtood by 
Apoſtrophe to Tubero, in his Oration for Ligarius, is Trope, | . 
judged one of the fineſt Paſſages in his Works, © _ Tyope, is a Word or Expreſſion, uſed in a different 
That Apoſtrophe of Demoſthenes, wherein he addreſſes Senſe from what it properly ſignifies, Or a Word 
himfelf to the Greeks ſlain at the Battle of Maraihon, is Thanged from its proper and natural Signification to ano- 
Cardinal du Perron ſays, it has procured the ther with ſome Advantage. FT] 
Orator as much Glory, as if he had raiſed them from As when we ſay ag A, for a ſtupid Perſon ; Thunder 
the Dead. of Ar ELIDA, e SORTS. bolt of War, for a great Captain; to waſh the Black-moor 
The Hypothypoſis, is a Figure whereby a Thing is ſo white, for a fruitleſs Undertaking, ' © | 
lively deſcribed or painted, that it does not ſeem to be Se, This Change of Senſe is never to be uſed, but where 
read or heard, but actually ſeen, or preſented before the it gives a Force and Dignity, or renders the Diſcourſe 
EC | CON PER more ſignificant, weighty and graceful. ee 
Such is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints It is called Trope rp, from the Greek tperu, verto, 
the Barbarity of Verres: Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere, & fu- I turn, change, in regard the Words are here transferred 
yore, in forum venit. Ardebant oculi; toto ex ore crude- from the Things they properly import, to others which 
litas emanabat. Expeltabant omnes quo tandem progreſſu- they. only import indirectiy; and that Tropes only fig- 
rus, aut quidnam atturus eſſet ; cum repente hominem cor- nify the 15 they are applied to, by reaſon of the 
nipi, atque in fori medio nudari ac deligari, & virgas ex- Relation and Connection thoſe Things have with thoſe 
pedire jubet ; Clamabat ille miſer ſe civem eſſe Romanum, &c. others, whoſe proper Names they are. „„ 
The Hypothepofis is frequently uſed by the Poets, and This Change or Inverſion is performed various Ways, 
particularly Virgil, who abounds in Pati... but chiefly four; whence ariſe four principal Tropes, 
The Etbopæia, or Ethopza, called alſo Ethology, is Vis. the Metaphora, Metonimia, Synechdoche, and 


1 Draught or Deſcription, expreſſing the Manners, Paſ- 4ronia, hehe 
ſions, Genius, Tempers, Aims, Sc. of another Perſon, Some Authors confound Trope with Figure, but they 
vuch is that beautiful Paſſage in Saluſt, in his Bellum are very different Things —Moſt Authors, as E. de Co- 
(atilinarium, wherein he gives a Picture of Catiline » louia, & c. make Figure the Genus, and 82 a Species; 
Fuit magna vi & anima & corporis ſed ingenio malo pra- defining Figure to be any Ornament in Diſcourſe, where- 
uogue buic, & c. He had an uncommon Strength both of by it is raiſed above the common Language; and Trope 
Body and Mind; but an ill-turned and wicked Diſpaſition. to be that peculiar kind of Ornament which conſiſts in a 
When a mere Bey, his great Pleaſure was in inteſtine Change of the Senſe, C | © © © 
Broils, Rapine, Slawghter, and Civil Diſcord. His Body But Voſſins makes Trope and Figure, to be two colla- 
was formed 10 undergo Faſting, Cold, and Watching, be- teral and independent Things; defining Trope to be the 
youll all Belief. His Mind was daring, deceitful and va- Change of the Senſe, Cc. and Figure, to be any Orna- 
rious ; and could imitate, or accommodate itſelf to every ment, except what becomes fo by ſuch Change, c. 
body : He was extremely covetous of other Peoples Goods, Dis in the Tropes principally that the Richneſs and 
and profuſe of his own withal : His Luſts and Defires were Variety of Language conſiſts ; and thoſe ſhould never 
very high; bis Stock of Eloquence configerable ; but bis be uſed but to expreſs what could only be repreſented 
Diſcretion, ſcarce any. «EB | imperfectly, in common and proper Terms. Tropes 
The Ethopeia is divided into Proſopographia, and ſhould always be clear; they are vicious, if they be obſcure 
Ethopeia properly ſo called; the former of which is a or too far fetched. The Idea of the Trope ſhould be fo 
Picture of the Body, Countenance, Make, Dreſs, Gait, connected with that of the proper Name, that they 
Oc. and the latter of the Mind. ſhould follow each other; ſo that in exciting the one, 
The Proſopopæia, is a Figure whereby we make Per- the other ſhould be awakened of Courſe. oy 
ſons that are abſent or dead, or even Things which are Beſides the four capital Tropes above-mentioned, 
inanimate, as Cities, Ec. to ſpeak. there are ſeveral inferior ones. When the Trope is too 
The Poets in their Fictions, make frequent Uſe of bald, it is called an Hyperbola; when continued it is an 
the Proſopopæia; as alſo do the Orators, in their paint- Allegory; when too obſcure an Enigma; when it ſhocks 
ing of violent Paſſions, which ſeems to tranſport, and or is too remote, a Catachreſis. is ER, — 
make them forget themſelves. „ | Some alſo refer the ſix Kinds of Scoffing or Deriſion 
| There are two Kinds of Proſopopeia's ; the one direct to the Tropes, viz. the Sarcaſin, Diaſyrm, Charientiſm, 
the other indirect. For an Inftance of the latter; Juſt Aſteiſm, My#eriſm, and Mymęſis, but without ſufficient 
Gods, Protectors of the Innocent, permit the Order of Na- Region. ©: 8 SEEM 5 
ture to be interrupted for one Moment, and let this Carcaſs Now for the Explication of each of the different Fi- 
refume the Uſe of Speech, 8c. N gures of Words, beginning by the Metaphor, _ 
Inſtances of the former are found:every where among The Metaphor is a Figure of Speech, whereby a 
the Orators and Poets: That which follows is a very Word is transferred from its proper Signification to ano- 
beautiful one, found by way of Epitaph on a Tomb- ther; or whereby the proper Denomination of one 
ſtone: The dead Wife addreſſes her ſurviving Huſband Thing is applied to another; which other Thing is 
„%%% DRE e oY. more elegantly explained by this tranſlatitious, or foreign 
5 FED ag 2 8 No Name, than by that which naturally belongs to it. As 
1 Sed tu feliciter, annos when we fay the Light of the Underſtanding; to burn 
mon Vive tuos, conjur re with Zeal ; to float between Hope and Deſpair, Fc. 
I have been ſnatched away, before I was arrived yet The Metaphor is the molt common of all the Figures 
to the Years of my Maturity; but thou, much happier, of Speech; and is that uſually meant when we ſay a 
O the beſt of Huſbands, may the Years I ſhould have Thing is ſpoken figuratively. © 275 | | 
hved be added to thine. Do Ol The Metaphor is a ſhort Simile; an Image being 
Of Figures of . Words, ſome are Tropes, i. e. Tranſla- thereby called from its proper Subject to give the Re- 
mons of Words from their proper Signification, to ſome ſemblance of another. An Allegory is no more than a 
more remote and extraordinary one. 92 continued Metaphor. | 
The principal of theſe are, the Metaphor, Allegory, The Sources or Places whence Metaphors are drawn, 
e, Lettl, Trony and Sarcaſm, Meralepſis, are innumerable; they may be fetched from divine 
SHE Vol. II. mY | | 12 B | ak SSIS C4 +. | | nK 
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Matters: Thus Cicero calls Plato our God, Deus ille 
noſter Plato. From the Elements, as a Torrent of Elo- 
quence. From Plants, as when Virtue has taken Root; 
from artificial Things, as where Appian is called the 
Cymbal of the World; and Charles Maire du Palais in 
France, is called Martel, from his having hammered, or 
defeated the Saracens, who had invaded the Kingdom ; 
Longinus a living Library; Pertinax Fortune's Foot-ball. 
Quintilian diſtinguiſhes Metaphors into four Kinds: 
The firſt when a Word is transferred from one Animal 
to another; as when Livy ſays, that Cato uſed to bark 
at Scipio; or, when our Saviour calls Herod Fox. The 
ſecond, when the Word is transferred from one inani- 
mate to another ; as Bridle for Laws, The third when 
Inanimates are applied to Animates; as the Flower of 
Youth. And the /aft, when Animates are applied to 
Inanimates ; as the River diſdained its Bounds, _ 
As the Metaphor is intended to ſet Things before 
the Eyes; it becomes ſo much the more perfect, as it 
ſhews them the more vividly, by repreſenting them. in 
the Motion and Action. A Metaphor ſhould have no- 
thing in it either coarſe or ſhocking, or that may raiſe 
it above the Simplicity of Nature : Nor ſhould it appear 


a Metaphor to any but thoſe who view it very cloſely. 


Metaphor ſhould never be carried too far; for in that 
Caſe it degenerates into Puerility.— Metaphors ſhould al- 
ways be followed in the ſame Kind; they become unna- 
tural when different Images are introduced. —In all me- 
taphorical Dictions there ſhould be a kind of Unity, ſo 
that the different Words uſed may have a kind of Suit- 
ableneſs to each other : Different Ideas are always abſurd ; 


as in this Inſtance, the Church was beſieged with a Deluge 


of Troubles: Where the two Images Siege and Deluge 
have no Relation : But in this the Church was overflowed 


with a Deluge of Troubles, the Metaphor is good, there 


being a Relation between Overflowing and Deluge. 
There is nothing young Writers are more faulty in, 
than the indiſcreet Uſe of Metaphors : Thoſe who affect 
the Merveilleux, are eternally on the metaphorical Strain, 
nor know any Bounds or Reſtraint. They who under- 
ſtand them beſt, uſe them with the greateſt Reſerve. 
Mr. Addiſon propoſes it as a Rule for Writers, to ima- 
gine their Metaphors actually painted before them, and 
to view and examine the Juſtneſs of their Application 
and Aſſemblage under thoſe Circumſtances ; throwing 
every Thing out of the Writing but what might be re- 
tained in the Picture. 3 . 
Cardinal du Perron preſcribes this general Rule for 
Metaphors , that they muſt always deſcend from the 
Genus to the Species ; and never go backward from the 
Species to the Genus: Thus we ſay figuratively the 
Bonds of Society ;,, and the human Cords which tie us to- 
gether ; Bond being a Genus, and Cord a Species. | 
The Allegory, is a Figure whereby we make uſe of 
Terms which in their proper Signification mean ſome- 
thing elſe than what they are brought to denote; or it 
is a Figure whereby we ſay one Thing, expecting it 
ſhall be underſtood of another, to which it alludes, 
An Allegory is properly a Series of Metaphors. —Such 
is that beautiful Allegory in Horace, lib. 1. Od. 14. 


O navis, referent in mare te novi 
Fluctus, &c. | 9 


Where the Ship is uſually held to ſtand for the Re- 
pullick; Waves for Civil War; Port for Peace and Con- 
cord; Oars for So:diers ; Mariners for Magiſtrates, &c. 
* The Old Teftament is ſuppoſed by many to be a 
perpetual Allegory, or typical Repreſentation of the My- 
ſteries of the New. | | 

In Effect, Alegery has a good deal in moſt Religions. 
—Tic eus, we know avound with them: Philo Ju- 
dæus has three Books of the Allegories, in the Hiſtory 
of the Six Days. | | 


Nor are the Heathens without Allegories in their Reli- 


gion: It may even be ſaid, that the Uſe hereof is of a 
much carlier Standing in the Gentile than in the Jewiſh 
World. — Some of their Philoſophers undertaking to 
give a Rationale of their Faith, and to ſhew the Reaſon 
and Scope of their Fables, and the antient Hiſtories of 
their Gods; found it neceſſary to put another Con- 
ſtruction on them, and maintain, that they ſignified 
ſomething very different from what they ſeemed to ex- 


3 


by of different Expreſſions, which glve the 
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eſs And hence came the Word Alles 
— that in its natural Senſe, 1 * a Dif. 
other than what is intended by it, makes wh onet! 
perly call an Allegory. "at we pro. 

This Shift they had Recourſe to, in order +, 
People from being ſhook with thoſe Abſurditie c 
the Poets had introduced into their Religion ies which 
convince the World, that the Gods of Greece od to 
been thoſe vile Perſons which their Hiſtories 0 ad not 
them to be. By this Means the Hiſtory, as . Paper 
Religion of Greece, was at once converted into Pr the 
and the World left to ſeek for them both i gor); 
of Fables, few of which have been ſolved a Hea 
to this Dax. 8 
The Fews finding the Advantages of this Wa 
plaining Religion, made Uſe of it to interpret! 1 ex- 
cred Writings, ſo as to render them more pala Th fa. 
the Pagans. — The ſame Method table to 
Primitive Writers of Chriſtianity. 

The Metommy, is a Rhetorical Trope, cong 


: ſting in 
Tranſmutation, or Change of Names; or 4 gina 


the Effect for the Cauſe, or the Subject f s of 


junct; and vice verſd, or tie Ad. 
The Metonymy is the molt extenſive of all the Tode 
It is alſo called Tranſnominatio, and differs not . 


Hypallage, which Hypallage is a grammatical Fi much from 


ret | 
we make Choice of that which is leaſt naturd 24 85 
vious; or, when there is a mutual Permutation, or 
Change of Caſes, Moods, Regimens, Sc. as in thi In- 
ſtance, Dare Claſſibus auſtros, inſtead of Dare Caſes 


auſtris. 


There are four Kinds of Metonymies in principal Uſe: 


The firſt, when we put the Inventor for the Thing in- 
vented z as Bacchus for Wine, Ceres for Bread, The 
ſecond, when we put the containing for the Thing con- 
tained ; as a Glaſs for the Wine within it, The third 
when Effect is put for the Cauſe ; as the Captain for his 
Soldiers, Greece for the Greeks, the Author for his Works, 
The fourth, when the Sign is put for the Thing figni- 
fied; as the Gown for the Prieſthood, &c, 1 
Synecdoche, is a Kind of Figure, or rather Trope, fre- 


quent among Orators and Poets. 


There are three Kinds of Syxecdoches : By the firſt, 2 
Part is taken for the whole ; as the Point for the Sword, 
the Roof for the Houſe, the Sails for the Ship, Gc.— 


By the ſecond, the whole is 'uſed for a Part. —By the 


third, the Matter whereof the Thing is made, is uſed 
for the Thing itſelf ; as Steel for Sword, Silver for Mo- 
ney, &c. to which may be added another Kind, when 
the · Species is uſed for the Genus, or the Genus for the 
Species. —As be bore the Sin of many, i. e. of all. 
The Irony, is a Figure in Speech, wherein we plainly 


intend ſomething very different from what our Words 


expreſs: As when we ſeem to praiſe a Perſon at a Time, 

when we evidently rally and diſcommend him. 
Hence 2wintilian calls this Figure Diverſ/oquium, 

Diſſimulation, and Illuſion. 5 


Thus we ſay, Toland's Chriſtianity, meaning his A. 


theiſm; Jobn is an honeſt Fellow; meaning 1s a rank 


Knave, Sc. —The Irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the 


Tone of the Speaker than in the Words. 


' Sarcaſm, is a keen, bitter Irony, whereby the Orator 


ſcoffs and inſults his Adverſary. 


Such was that of the Jes to our Saviour: Thou who 
deſtroyeſt the Temple, and raiſeth it in three Days, ſave ” 
ſelf, &c. And again, He ſaved. others, himſelf he canuo 
ſave. Or that of Turnus to a Trojan ſlain by him, in 


Virgil. 


En agros, & quam bello, Trojane, Petifi 
Heſperiam metire jacens | hes præmia d me 
Ferro auſi tentare ferunt : fic mania condunt 


Autonomaſia, is a Figure whereby a Noun Appellatve 


is uſed inſtead of a proper Name, or vice verſa. 


Thus we fay the Philoſopher inſtead of Arifotle; Te 
Orator, for Cicero; the Poet, for Virgil; the Apo . 
for St. Paul; the Doctor of Grace, for St. Aug - 
the angelick Doctor, for St. Thomas 3 the Matte 2 
Sentences, for Peter Lombard, &c. and thus we 1a} 


Henry the-Great, for Henry IV. King of France. 


0 - he 
The Hllepſis, is a Figure whereby i cone ge | 


10 any Purpok. | 


Was adopted by the 
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ale of Words otherwiſe than the Words import; and 


e our Conſtruction, not according to the 
— the Intention of the Author. hs TIE 
The Syllepſis, ſays an ingenious Author, is a figura- 
* Conſtruction, which agrees rather with our Ideas, 
han with the Words ; and expreſſes rather the Senſe of 
our Mind, than the Senſe of the Terms themſelves. 
Ws Syllepfis is alſo uſed for the Agreement of a Verb or 
Adjective, not with that Word next it, but with the 
molt worthy in the Sentence, as Rex & Regina beati. 


ſtitution. It is a Figure of conſiderable Uſe for the well 
underſtanding of Authors. Scioppius divides it into two 
Kinds, imple and relative. ea. 
Simple Syllepfis is when the Words of a Diſcourſe either 
diſagree in Gender or Number, or both. Werne 
Relative Syllepfis is when the relative is referred to an 
Antecedent, which is not expreſſed; but which we con- 
ceive by the Senſe of the whole Period. ec. 
As to the Figures of Words properly ſo called, the firſt 
is Repetition, which is a Figure whereby the Orator re- 
hearſes the fame Word or Phraſe over again. 7 


repeated preciſely in the ſame Senſe: As, Oh Feruſalem, 
Jeruſalem, who killeth the Prophets, &c. my God, my God, 
why haſt thou forſaken me? 5 ff 
Such Repetitions have the ſame Effect in Diſcourſe, 


der the Colours more ſtrong and lively. | 


fame Words; of which we have an Inſtance in the Be- 
ginning of Cicero's firſt Oration againſt. Catiline; Nibilne 
tt Nocturnum præſidium Palatii, nibil Urbis Vigilie, nihil 


nunitiſſimus habendi Senatus Locus, nibil horum ora vul- 


gives an admirable Force and Vehemence to the Diſcouſe. 
Again, the ſame Author: Quem Senatus damnarit, 
quem Populus Romanus damnarit, quem omnium exiſtimatio 
dannarit, eum vos Sententiis veſtris abſolvetis? again non 
feram, non patiar, non ſfinam. 1 


Repetition of the ſame Word, in the ſame Phraſe; but in 
ſuch a Manner as that ſome new Idea or Character is 
added to the Words in the ſecond, which it had not in 
the firſt. A 


ordinary Perſon; and that nothing can diſtinguiſ him 
but the Repetition of his own Name: As if we ſhould 
lay, be is Corydon, that is enough. —By the ſame Figure 
our Saviour ſpeaks, when he ſays, let your Language be 
Yea, yea, nd 28y, ü. * 
Converſion, in Rhetorick, 1s underſtood of Arguments 
which are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on oppoſite 
Sides, by changing the Subject into the Attribute, and 
the Attribute into the Subject. EP | 


- 


another, and from general Propoſitions to particular ones. 
Thus Cicero againſt Anthony, Doletis tres exercitus 
P. R. interfeftos ? interfecit Antonius, Dęſideratis clariſ- 
„nos Cives ? eoſque vobis eripuit Antonius. Auctoritas hujus 
Ordinis aſtictd eſt ? afflixit Antonius? | : 
_ Complexion is a Figure, including a Repetition, and a 
Converſion at the ſame Time; the Sentence both be- 
« ginning and ending with the ſame World. 
Thus Tully, Quis. Legem tulit ? Rullus, quis Comitiis 
drefuit, Rullus, &c. 9275 « 
Gradation, is when a Series of Conſiderations or Proofs 


ö brought, riſing by Degrees, and improving each on 
e other. | | 


Such is that in Cicero to Herennius : Africano in- 
dutria Virtutem, Virtus Gloriam, gloria æmulos com- 
Paravit, and of the ſame to Catiline, nibil agis, nibil 


moliris, nihil cogitas ; quod ego non audiam, quod 
eltan non videam, planeque ſentiam: Thou doſt no- 

ing, movelt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; but I hear it, 
nay tee it, and perfectly underſtand it: Thus, the ſame 
to Atticus, fi dormis expergiſcere; fi ftas, ingredere; ſd 
Ingrederis, curre; fi curris advola, — So Tertullian de 
Wet. Wha bas ever found the Truth without God? Mo- 
ver found God without Chriſt ? Who found Chriſt without 


Some Authors call the Syllepfis, Syntheſis ; others Sub- 


the more forcible, ' without making a Shew of th 


Of this there are two Kinds.—In the;firf# the Words "RE 


with ſecond Stroaks of the Pencil in Painting; they ren- 


Sometimes the Orator begins again and again with the Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch, Sed | pleni ſunt omnes 


libri, plenæ ſunt ſapientum voces, plena exemplorum ve. 


timor populi, nibil conſenſus bonorum omnium, nibil hic 


tuſque moverunt! Where the Word nibil ſo often re. iterated 


As Corydon is always Corydon: ex ills Corydon, Corydon 
ef Tempore nobis; by which we ſignify that Corydon is no 


There are Conver/ions of Arguments from a Figure to 


the boly Spirit? and who the holy Spirit without Faith 2— 


This Figure is alſo called Climax. "8% 


Synonymy is a Figure whereby Synonyms or Synonys 7 


mous Words, that is, various Forms of the ſame Signi- 
fication, are made uſe of, to amplify the Diſcourſe. 


Such is that Paſſage of Cicero, abiit, evaſit, effugit, 5 


[2 4 


pit, he went off, he eſcaped, he run away, Sc. 


Some ſevere Criticks condemn all Uſe of ſynonymous 


Terms in the ſame Period; but this is to condemn all 
Antiquity: So far is the Uſe thereof from being vicious, 


that it is frequently neceſſary; as Synanyſins contribute 
both to the Strength and Clearneſs of the Expreſſion. 
If the firſt Word ſkeich out the Reſemblance of 
the Thing it repreſents, the Synonym that follows, is, as 
it were, a ſecond Touch of the Pencil, and finiſhes 
the Image. C 
Indeed they muſt be uſed with a deal of Diſcretion and 
CEconomy :' The Stile muſt be raiſed and brightened, 
not ſtuffed or loaded with Synonymous Terms. They 
muſt be uſed as Ornaments, and to render the Expreſſion. 
e Riches, 
thereof, or heaping Synonyms on Synonyms. 


But, though Synonymous Words be laudable, Synony-: 


mous Phraſes are inexcuſable: The Reaſon. is, that two 


Ynonymous Phraſes keep the Mind at reſt, and let it flag 
and languiſh.. OK AAR AG os Is 
The Polyptaton is the Figure, wherein the ſame Word: 
1s repeated in different Caſes, Genders, a Numbers, i. e. 
with different Terminations. N 


tuſtas, —So Virgil. Aneid. lib. 4. v. 28. | 

 Littora littoribus contraria, fluibus undas. 
Imprecor, arma armis pugnant. eee e e 
. Reticency is a Figure whereby we make oblique Men- 
tion of a Thing, in pretending to paſs it over unmen- 


105 


tioned. . | PBS 8 
Thus: To ſay nothing of the Nobility of his Anceſtor: 
| 1 forbear to ſpeak of his Courage, and paſs: over ibe Seve- 

l wn) rity of his Morals. OS hee tac Nite 
The ſecond Kind of Repetion called raoxzi5s, Ploce, is a 


The Compariſon is a Figure, or rather Place in Speech, 
whereby two Things are conſidered, | with Regard to 
ſome Third, which is common to them both. 

Thus Cicero Topic. Catoni licuit ſequi bellum civile, 
igitur & Ciceroni licebit. It was allowed Cato to engage 
in the Civil War, therefore it may be allowed Cicero: 


Where to engage in the civil Wars is common to botb. 


There are three Kinds of Compariſon; the firſt a majori, 


i. e. from the Major to the Minor, as that of Cicero againſt 


Antony, Quid feceris domi tuæ, cum alienæ lam fis inſo- 


lens? Or that of Terence, Quem feret, ſi parentem non fert 


ſuum? From the ſame Place Ovid endeavours to appeaſe 


G 


Cur ego poſſe negem leniri Cæſaris iram 
Cum videam mites hoſtibus eſſe Deos? 


jor: Thus Cicero, Majores noſtri ſape Mercatoribus, ac 


Naviculatoribus imperiofius tractatis, bella geſſerunt ; vos 
tot civium Romanorum millibus uno nuntio, atque uno tem- 


pore necatis, quo tandem animo eſſe debetis? 10 
The Third à pari; as when we contend that what ob- 
tains in one Thing, ought to obtain in another of the 


ſame Kind: Thus, it was @ Law, that he who killed his 


* 


Father ſhould be ſew'd up in a Sack and thrown into a Ri- 


ver; therefore, he who killed his Mother deſerves the ſame 


Puniſhment. 


Capto tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto heu, maxima, canam, 

| Tu capis alterius; Jam ſumus ergo pares, uy 
Mane ſalutatum venio, tu diceris ille, 

Ante ſalutatum: Jam ſumus ergo pares, &c. 


The Paronomaty is a Figure, whereby Words nearly 
alike in Sound, but of very different Senſes, are affectedly 
or deſignedly uſed, 


As, not Friends, but Fiends were here : So Tully to 
Antony, Cum in Gremio mimarum, mentem & mentum, 


deponeres: and to Atticus, Conſul ipſe par vo animo & 
pravo, facie magis quam fautiis ridiculus. And that of 
St. Peter Chryſologus, Monachorum cellulæ jam non Ere- 
meticæ, ſed Aromaticz; and in another Place, leve agant 

Tg 1 4 a | ' in 


The ſecond a minori, i. e. from the Minor to the Ma: 


1016 
in cellis quod angeli in cælis. ee 
Among the Greeks the Paronomaſ was very familiar. 
Thus Herodotus, watiuels, ua NUHα, qu notent, docent, 

And thus that Inſcription of Apollodorus a celebrated 
Painter, on one of his Pieces. | | | 

 Mapnoera Tic ppornnouy n pupeotloy, Ws 
It will be eaſier to deride than to imitate. 

The Tranſition is a kind of Cotmexion in Diſcourſe, 

whereby the ſeveral Parts and Members thereof are 


joined, ſo as to conſtitute one regular Whole. 
Some plate Tranſition in the Number of Figures, as 


I have done here; others with Quintilian exclude it that 


_ Rank. | | | 
Father de Colona makes two Kinds of Tranſitions; the 
one perfect, the other imperfect. | | 
Perfect Tranſition, is that wherein we briefly intimate 
what is ſaid, and what remains to be ſaid. As, now that 
ve have ſpoke of War, there remains ſomething to be ſaid 
of Peace. — Satis multa de turpitudine : Dicam deinceps, 


quod propoſui, de periculo. —Un# Epiſtole reſpondi: Venio 
ad alteram. — Sed bzc vetera; illud recens: Cæſarem meo 


confſilio interfettum. e | 
Imperfe#t Tranſition, is that wherein only one of theſe 


is expreſſed —As, Let us now confider the Conſequences 
of, &c,— Sed finis fit ; neque enim pre lachrymis loqut 


| poſſum; & hic ſe lachrymis aefendi ntgat. 


There are alſo Figures of Proſody, viz. the Synalzpha, 
Eniblipſis, Craſis, Diargſis, Syſtole, and Diaftole ; which 


belong rather to Grammar than to Rhetorick, 

Nothing is more capable to move an 
cording to Longinus, than the Mixture of ſeveral Figures; 
for two or three Figures thus mixed, entring thereby 
into a kind of Society, communicate to one another 
Strength, Graces, and Ornaments. As it appears in 


this Paſſage of the Oration of Demoſthenes againſt Mi- 


dias; for that Man, ſays that Orator, who maltreats ano- 
| ther, does a great deal of Geſticulation of the Eyes and of 


the Voice, which the Perſon offended cannot relate: And 


| left his Diſcourſe ſhould. grow weaker in the Sequel, 


being perſuaded that Order belongs to a ſettled Mind, 


and Diſorder, on the contrary, is the Mark of a Paſſion 
which in fact is itſelf nothing elſe but a Trouble, and 
Emotion of the Soul, he proceeds in the fame Diverſity 


of Figures. Sometimes be ſtrikes him like an Enemy, ſome- 


times to inſult him, ſometimes with his Fift, and ſometimes 
in the Face. By this Violence of Words thus heaped 
on one another, the Orator does not touch and move 
his Judges leſs powerfully, than if they had ſeen the 


Perſon inſulted in their Prefence. He returns to the 


Charge and purſues like a Tempeſt. Thoſe Affronts 
move, thoſe Aﬀronts tranſport à brave Man, not uſed to be 
inſulted, with Rage. The Enormity of ſuch an Action can- 
not be expreſſed with Words, By that continual Change 
he preſerves every where the Character of thoſe turbu- 
lent Figures; ſo that in his Order there is a Diſorder; 
and on the 
Order. 


© The fame Author ſays likewiſe, that the Figures muſt 


be ſupported by the Sublime z becauſe a Diſcourſe where- 


in the Figures are employed alone, is of itſelf ſuſpected 


of low Cunning, Artifice, and Deceit, particularly when 
the Orator ſpeaks, before a Judge, a General, or a 
King; who conceives a fort of Indignation againſt the 
Orator, and cannot ber, that he ſhould attempt to de- 

ceive him as a Child, by coarſe Fineſſes. Therefore 
there is no better Figure than that which is quite hidden 
and which can ſcarce be diſcovered. Therefore the beſt 
Means to diſguiſe it, is to have Recourſe to the Sublime 
and Pathetick, becauſe the Art being thus covered with 

ſomething bright and great, has all it wanted, and is no 
longer ſuſpected of Deceit. | 


Longinus recommends alſo the Images in the Diſcourſe, 


which he defines to be in general any Thoughts proper 
to produce Expreſſions, and which Preſent a kind of 
Picture to the Mind. 40 3 8850 
But, in the more limited Seriſe, he fays, Hnages are 
ſuch Diſcourſes as come from us, when by a Kind of 
Enthuſiaſm, or an extraordinary Emotion of the Soul, 
we ſeem to ſee the Things whereof we ſpeak, and pre- 
ſent them before the Eyes of thoſe who hear. 
Images, in Rhetorick, have a very different Uſe from 
py oy 


Audience, ac- 


or Tour of Words, much affected by Or 


contrary, there is in his Diſorder a marvellous 


 RHETORICK. 


what they have amotg the: Poets: Phe Rag 
propofed in Poetry is Aſtoniſhment and Surpt 
as the Thing chiefly aimed at in Proſe is to paint Th. 
naturally, and fhew them clearly. — They k Things 
however in common; that they both tend 1 e wit 
each in its Kind. | 

Theſe Images or Pictures are of vaſt W 
Weight, Magnificence and Strength to 3 Tye Site 
They warm and afiimate it; and when 


and ſubdue the Hearer, and put him in the hben 
0 

great Noiſe before the Palace, and another = 2 
i e 

Prifoners fled 3 ere is #0 old Man, let his 1 and the 
decrepid, nor yourg Man, bowtver fo indifiew , J 
publitk Good, abo will refuſe bis Afitance 3, 00 Fg 
He 

the Author of the Diſordir, that untuppy iure; 7 
being elle] 


For 
| | . rade 
and prove, For as in all Things we value nr thoſe 
- ihe Mind of 
Image offered 97 
8 ſtriking his 
eXamining { 1 
the Proofs of the Orator, becauſe of the A 
Diſcourſe is covered with. . 
The ſame Author recommends the Peripbraſe as of 
great Uſe in a Diſcburſe z which Periphroſe 18 2 Cireine 
, ; . ators, to avoid 

common and trite Manners of Expreſſion. 
The PzrI1PHRASE, is certainly of good Uſe in man 
Occaſions z and we are frequently forced to have Re- 
courſe to it, to make Things be conceived which is not 
. proper to name. pes | 
It is a Piece of Politeneſs to ſuppreſs the Names, and 
only intimate, or deſign them. Theſe Terms of Fx. 
Preſſion are particularly ſerviceable in Oratory ; for the 
Sublime admitting of no direct Citations, there mutt be 
a Compaſs taken to inſinuate the Authors, whoſe An- 
thority is borrowed. A Periphraſe, by turning round 
a proper Name; to make it underſtood, amplifies and 
raiſes the Diſcourſe ; but Care muſt be taken it be not 
too much ſwelled, nor extended mal 4 propos, in which 

Cafe it becomes flat and languid. F 5 
Thus Cicero, unable to deny that Clodins was ſlain by 
Milo, owns it, with this Periphraſe or Circumlocution, 
Milo's Servants being prevented from aſſiſting their 
© Maſter, who was reported to be killed by Ciodins, 
they, in his Abſence, and without his Privity or Con- 
« ſent, did what every body would expect from their 
© own Servants on ſuch 'Occafions.' _ 
The AMPLIFICATION, is alſo of a very great Uſe n 
Rhetorick, and is Part of a Diſcourſe or Speech, where- 
in a Crime is aggravated ; a Praiſe or Commendation 
heightened, or a Narration enlarged by an Enumeration 
of Circumſtances; fo as to excite the proper Emotions 
in the Souls of the Auditors. os des} 6 INS 
Such is that Paſſage in Virgil, where, inſtead of ſay- 

ing merely that Turnus died, he amplifies his Death, 


- i Aſt illi ſolvuntur frigore membra, 
Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub unoras. 


Amplification, according to Cicero, is a vehement 5 
gumentation, a forcible Affirmation, that perſuades by 
moving the Paſſions. | 0 
Some Authors define Amplification after Nc . 
be a Diſcourſe which makes great Things of lite Fo 
which raiſes and aggravates little Things, {0 35 to 1 ald 
them appear great. But in this Senſe Amplification 190 
rather become a Sophiſt or Juggler than an Orator. | 


* 
” 


. z 

The Maſters of Eloquence make Amplificatio! = 10 
of Diſcourſe.— Longinus ſpeaks of it as one of "a {ood 
eipal Means which contributes to the Sublime; 1255 
ſures thoſe who define it a Diſcourſe which 1 0 


. - 


Things; this equally agreeing With the Sublime, 


. EO TY of 
thetick, &c. The fame Author diſtinguiſhes W e 
from the Sublime by this, that the latter cont! 


ſts who 


N | 185 avhoreas ce 
in the Elevation of Words and Sentiments, . 


my CD — we LY 


dinary Perſon, or Virtue. 


— 


ſormer conſiſts al ſo in their Multitude; the Sublime is 


bſiſt,, excepting in Abundance. 1 
2 is likewiſe ieee between the Amplifica- 
n and the Proof; in that the one ſerves to clear the 
- int, and the other to heighten and exaggerate it. 
1 here are. two general Kinds of Amplification ; the 
one of Things the other of Words. The firſt is produced 


Thus it is Cicero amplifies on Hiſtory: Hiſtoria eft teſtis 
jemporum, lux veritatis, vita memorize, magiſtra vilæ, 
wuntio vetuſtatis.— 2. By a Multitude of Adjuncts; of 
which we have a fine Inſtance in Virgil's Lamentation 
for Ceſar's Death, by enumerating the many Prodigies 


quoqgue per lucos vulgo exaudita filentes, ingens, & ſimu- 


deſſue locutæ, infandum, fiſtunt amnes, terræque dehiſcunt, 
6 meſtum illachrymat templis ebur, eraque ſudant.— 


meration of Conſequences. — 5. By Compariſons, Simi- 
Antithets, and rational Inference. 5 . 

Amplification by Words, is effected fix Ways. — 1. By 
uling Metaphors.— 2. By Hyperboles. — 3. By Syno- 


of Horace, ſcandit eratas vitioſa navi cura nec turmas 
equitum relinquit, ocyor cervis, & agente nymbos ocyor 
Euro. — By Periphraſes, or Circumlocutions.— 6. By Re- 
petition.— To which may be added by Gradation. 

The Periods, Numbers, Figuaes, Sc. are what com- 
poſes what we call Diſcourſes, or Orations; lince an 


the Rules of Oratory, and ſpoke in publick. ' HF 
All the Kinds. of Orations may be reduced to three 
Heads, viz. demonſtrative, deliberative, and judicial. 


and Congratulations. 7... OTE”. 
Panegyrick, is an Oration in praiſe of ſome extraor- 


To make their Panegyricks the moſt ſolemn, the 


Greeks uſed to begin with the Praiſes of the Deity, in 


whoſe Honour the Games, Sc. were celebrated, then 
they deſcended to the Praiſe of the People or Country 
where they were celebrated ; then to the Princes or Ma- 
giſtrates who preſided at them; and at length to the 


the Prize. 


ſerved in Panegyricks. 


duced to certain Heads. Thus Tully refers the whole 
Praiſe of Pompey to his Skill in War, his Virtue, Au- 
thority, and Felicity. SL DO CET 
The other natural, wherein the -Order and Time of 
Hiſtory are obſerved. This Series he divides into three 
Periods ; the Space before the Perſon's Birth, that 
wherein he lived, and if he be dead, that which followeth 


Genius, Sc. than the other. 


ner of his Death, and the Conſequences thereof. 


promiſes him great Honours, Advantages, Succeſſes, 
Victories, Fc. by a kind of Prophecy or Prediction. 
Such is the Eclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning, 


Sicelides muſe paulo majora canamus. 
There are alſo Genethliack Speeches or Orations, 
made to celebrate a Perſon's Birth-D ac. 
The Epicedion, is a poetical Compoſition on the Death 


of a Perſon. 


At the Obſequies of any Man of. Figure, among the 


Greeks and Latins, there were three Kinds of Diſcourſes 
uſually made; that rehearſed at his Buſtum, or Funeral 


File, was called Nenia ; that engraven on his Tomb, 
laph; and that ſpoke at the Ceremony of his Funeral, 


Epicedion. We have two beautiful Epicedions in Virgil; 


Vol. II. 
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ſometimes found in a ſingle Thought; but Amplification 


in divers Manners; as. 1. By a Multitude of Definitions: 


and Monſters that either preceded or ſucceeded it 


ira modis pallentia miris viſa ſub obſcurum noctis; pecu- 


3. By a Detail of Cauſes and Effects. — 4. By an Enu- 


militudes, and Examples, Fc. — 6. By the Contracts of 


nyms.— 4. By ſplendid and magnificent Terms; as that 


Oration is a Speech or Harangue, framed according to 


To the demonſtrative Kind belong, Panegyricks, Ge- 
netbliaca, Epithalamia, Epicedia, Euchariſtic, Epinicia, 


Champions, eſpecially the Conquerors who had gained 


F. de Colonia lays down two Methods, or Series's ob- 
The artificial, where, without 
any Regard to the Order of Time, every Thing is re- 


bis Death. This natural Series requires much leſs Art, 


The Places or Sources of Panegyricks are chiefly the 
Family, Country, Auguries at his Birth, his Virtues, 
the Talents of his Body, Mind, Honours, Riches, Man- 


Cenetbliacum, is a Compoſition in Verſe, on the Birth of 
ſome Prince, or other illuſtrious Perſon; wherein the Poet 


9 * 
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that of Euryalus, and that of Pallas. p 
1 have explained what is underſtood by Zpitha 
in my Treatiſe of Poetry under the Letter P. | 
The Epicedion was a Compoſition on Occaſion of a 
Bf Fe: n e 
Io the deliberative Kind belongs Perſuaſion, Diſſuaſſon, 
3 and Commendation, © 8 8 
And to the judicial Kind belongs Accuſation, "us 
tion, Confutaiion, &c. Ph x 5 1 88 
Confirmation, is the third Part of an Oration, wherein 
the Orator undertakes to prove by Laws, Reaſons, Au- 
thorities, and other Arguments, the Truth of the Pro- 
poſitions advanced in his Narration. | 
Confirmation, is either direct or indirect; the firſt con- 
firms what the Orator has to urge for ſtrengthening his 
on Cauſe: The ſecond, properly called Confutation, 
refels the oppoſite arguing of the Adverſaries. The two 
Parts together are ſometimes placed under the Head and 


lamium 


Title of Contention. 
The Confirmation is, as it were, the Life and Soul of + 
the Oration : In this the main Streſs of Argumentation 
lies, as heretofore obſerved. | | 


* 


From this Pl] proceed to the fourth and laſt Part of 


our Diviſion of Rbetorick, viz. the Pronunciation. 
| PRONUNCIATION. 


The PronuNc1aTION, as underſtood in this Place, 
conſiſts in regulating and varying the Voice and Geſture 
agreeably to the Matter and Words, ſo as more effec- 
tually to touch the Hearers. . 
The Pronunciation is of ſuch Importance, that De- 
moſthenes called it the firſt, ſecond, and the third Part of 
Eloqum rte „ | 


Quintilian defines the Pronunciation, votis & vultus, 
S corporis moderatio cum venuſtate; a decent, agreeable 
Manner of managing the Voice, Geſture and Action of 
the whole Body. | | 


© Cicero ſomewhere calls it quedam corporis eloquentia, , 


a a certain Eloquence of the Body; and in another Place, 


ſermo corporis, the Language or Speech of the Body. 
Pronunciation, is the ſame with what we othetwiſe call 
Action. — Some Writers, particularly Mr. Henley, con- 
found it with Elocution, which, as we have ſeen, is a 
very different Thing. That Author, when he ſtyles 
himſelf Reftorer of the antient Elocution, means of the 


antient Pronunciation. 


There are three Things which come under the Pro- 
nunciation; the Memory, Voice, and Geſture, 5 
The Memory, is a natural Talent, which though 
eſſential to the Orator, is not, notwithſtanding to be 
acquired by Art. ee On ln Tg -; 
The Voice, is alſo a very eſſential Part of Eloquence, 
ſince it contributes much towards diſcovering all the 
Beauties of a Diſcourſe or Oration, without which it 

appears inanimate, or languid. A fine and ſonorous 

Voice ſtrikes fo agreeably the Ear of the Auditors, that 
it often penetrates the inmoſt Receſſes of the Heart, 

- where it excites different Sorts of Paſſions, according to 

the Subject of the Diſcourſe, But the Voice of the 

Orator, let it be ever ſo agreeable, muſt be governed by 
Art, and not abandoned to its natural Impetuoſity; or 
forced beyond it. The Orator muſt always begin his 
Diſcourſe, with a gentle and moderate Voice, raiſing it 

with Diſcretion by Degrees, as Occaſion requires; in 

ſuch a Manner that he may be always Maſter thereof ; 
expreſſing Joy in a quite different Manner than he would 
do Sorrow, avoiding above all Things a tedious Monot- 
tony; as well as thoſe exceſſive Bawlings, more proper 
to ſtun the Auditor, than to make him hear. 
The Geſture, is a Motion of the Body, intended t 
ſignify ſome Idea or Paſſion of the Mind. _- 
Quintilian defines Geſture, totius corporis motus & con- 
formatio, —Geſture conſiſts principally in the Action of 
the Hand and Face, 8 Bu 
Action, in Oratory, is an Accommodation of the Per- 
ſon of the Orator to his Subject; or a Management of 
the Voice and Geſture, ſuited to the Matter ſpoken or 
delivered. | | 

Action, is a collateral or ſecondary Method of expreſ- 

ſing our Ideas ; and is ſuſceptible of a kind of Eloquence 

as well as the primary. — It is an Addreſs to our external 

Senſes z which it endeavours to move, and bring into 

i2 C | RF Oe 
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at the ſame Time that the Reaſon and Underſtanding 
are attacked by Force of Argument. Accordingly Tully 
very pertinently calls it ſermo corporis, the Diſcourſe of 
the Body. The Roman Mimes and Pantomimes, we 
read, had ſuch a Copia in this Kind, ſuch a Compaſs 
even of mute Aion, that Voice and Language ſeemed 
uſeleſs to them · They could make themſelves underſtood 
to People of all Nations; and Roſcius, the Comedian, 
is particularly famed, as being able to expreſs any Sen- 
tence by his Geſtures, as ſignificantly and variouſly as 
Cicero with all his Oratory. 5 8 
Quintilian gives us a Syſtem of the Rules of Action; 
taken not only from the Writers of antient Orators, 
but from the beſt Examples of the Forum. i 
The Force and Effects of Action, at leaſt as practiſed 
among the Antients, appears to be very great; ſcarce 
any Thing was able to withſtand it. What we uſually 
attribute to Eloquence was really the Effect of the Ac- 
tion only, as ſome of the greateſt Maſters in that Way 
have frankly acknowledged. Demoſthenes expreſly calls 
it, the Beginning, the Middle, and the End of the 
© Orator's Office, and Cicero profeſſes, that it does not 
© ſo much matter what the Orator ſays, as how he ſays 
© it” Neque tantum refert qualia ſunt que dicas, quam 
quomodo dicantur. De orat, —Hence the great Greek Orator 


is repreſented as practiſing and adjuſting his Arion in 


the Glaſs : Demoſtbenes grande quoddam intuens ſpeculum 
componere actionem ſolebat, Quintl 
Every Part of the Body is by them liſted into the 
Service, and marſhalled in its proper Place: The Hand, 
the Eye, Head, Neck, Sides, Cheeks, Noſtrils, Lips, 


Arms, Shoulders, Sc. — Precipuum in actione caput eft. 
Cum geſtu concordet, & lateribus obſequatur, oculi, lachry- 


mz, ſupercilium, genæ, rubor.— Von manus ſolum, ſed & 
nutus. Daminetur autem maxim? vultus.— uin & in 
vultu pal. or. Nares, labia.— Dentes, cervix, humeri, 
brachia.— Manus vero, fine quibus trunca eſſet actio.— 


Quintil. xi. 3. 


The Hand is Maſter of a whole Language, a Set of 
Signs itſelf.— Even every Finger is laid down by the 


Buy ſuch a Multitude of Rules and Obſervances, it 18 


no Wonder that ſome of the Orators of thoſe, as of our 
Days, were perverted more than profited. — Rules only 


tend to perfect the Aion, which muſt have its Origin 
from another Source, viz. Nature and good Senſe 
where thoſe are deficient, Rules will ſooner make an 
Ape than an Actor. Eloquentiz, ſays Cicero, ficut & re- 
liguarum rerum, fundamentum eſt ſapientia. —And hence 


we find the great Maſters abovementioned continually 


ſoftening, and even unſaying, and calling People off 


from the intemperate Uſe of their own. Rules, nullæ ar- 

gutiæ digitorum, non ad numerum articulum cadens. Ci- 
cero even aſſures us, he was a whole Year a learning to 
keep his Hand within his Gown. —The fame Author 
recommending a Motion of the whole Body, ſays, the 
Orator ſhould make more Uſe of his Trunk than of his 
Hand; ſrunco magis toto ſe ipſe moderans, and virili la- 
lerum flexione. 1 5 | 2 


Walking, Inceſſus, is ſometimes recommended as 


| highly deſerving to be cultivated ; but Cicero will ſcarce 


allow it to be uſed at all. It ſeems ſome of the active 
Orators of that Time had rendered it ridiculous ; one of 
whom was pleaſantly aſked by Flavius Virginius, how 
many Miles he had declaimed ? Caſſius Severus, when 
he perceived an Orator given to Walking, uſed to cry 
out for a Line to be drawn round him to keep him 
within Bounds. —The Orator Tityus improved Walking 


into a Sort of Dancing; and it is hence, as we are told 
by Nuintilian, that the Dance Tiyus took its Name, — 


Junius rallied his Father Curio's inceſſant Libration, or 


toſſing from one Side to another, by aſking, who that 


was Haranguing in a Ferry-boat? And to the like Ef- 
fect was that of C. Sicinius, when Curio having ſpoke 
with his uſual Buſtle near Oz/avins, who by reaſon of his 
Infirmities had divers Liniments and Plaſters on his 
Limbs, you can never be enough thankful, Octavius, to 
your good Colleague, who has ſaved you this Day from 
being eaten up by the Flies. — Demoſthenes being natu- 
rally apt to be too buſy, and eſpecially with his Shoul- 


RHETORICK. 


its Party, by a well concerted Motion and Modulation ders, is ſaid to have reformed himfelf b 


mal ones, which alone they endeavou 


being only uſed as an indirect Way of co 


2. e. where the Judgment cannot be taken by 


and direct our Paſſions, is dragged after them, initead of 


ſelves to the Paſſions of Grief, Indignation, or the like; 
carried backwards, by virtue of the natural Connection 


Antients, as having its diſtin& Office; and hence the 
different Names they ſtill bear, as Pollex, Index, &c. 


which the ſimple Uſe of Language would not convey. 


and can any thing help us to make a juſt Judgment 


his Paper, he did not apprize him with any new, Guilt 


\ 


, ſpeaking . 
narrow Pulpit, and hanging a Spear JP 18 in 4 
his Shoulders; that if in * Hear <F 25 2 Over 
ſhould forget himſelf, the Puncture might re [courſe je 
After all, it is a Point will bear being c bo him. 
whether Action ought to be practiſed and encore, 
all? A Thing that has ſo much Command $4 at 
kind, it is certain muſt be very dangerous; "ng Man. 
capable of being turned to our Diſadvantage au it ts a 
vantage. It is putting a Weapon in the ce Ad. 
other, which, if he pleaſes, he may make 8 of an. 
ſubdue and enſlave us: And accordingly Hit, of to 
of the pernicious Uſes made thereof. For tha þ. : 
Eloquence and Action are generally diſcouraged eaſon 
modern Policy; and both the Bar and the Þ,j n the 
brought to a more frigid Way of Delivery, hoy 
Some ſay that perhaps the Foundation of all 49; 
may be vicious and immoral. —Voice and Geſty kim 
know, will affect Brutes; not as they have Reason Ne 
as they have Paſſions : So far as thele are uſe * = 
courſe, therefore, it does not regard an Aﬀemb) 1 
Men, more than it would a Herd of Quadrupegs, og 
is, their whole Effort is ſpent, not on the ration; * 
culties, which are out of the Queſtion, but on te iy 
r to 
actuate, independent of Reaſon. —Nay, 3 
further, and pretend that our Reaſon and Judgment Np 
is intended to be biaſſed and inclined by them; Mi 


Ming at the 
Was Wanting, 


, o .* th 
Means, Argument ; it is to be taken by Ge oy 
Stratagem, _ nas | | | 
The natural Order of Things then, conclude th 
is here inverted ; our Reaſon, which ſhould g0 before 


Reaſon, where a dire& and immediate one 


cooly conſidering, and: taking Cognizance of Things , 
and according to what we perceive therein, raiſing n 


we are attacked the other way; the Impreſſion is to be 


there is between the Reaſon and the Paſſions: And thus 
the Helm, the Principle of our Actions, is taken out of 
our own Hands, and given to another, SY 


The Caſe is much the ſame here, ſay they, as in Sen- 


ſation, and Imagination : The natural and regular Way 
of arriving at the Knowledge of Objects, is by Senſe ; 
an Impreſſion began there is propagated forward to the 
Imagination, where an Image is produced ſimilar to that 
which firſt ſtruck on the Organ. —But the Proceſs is 
ſometimes inverted ; in hypochondriack, lunatick, and 
other delirious Caſes, the Image is firſt excited in the 
Imagination ; and the Impreſſion thereof communicated 
back to the Organs of Senſe : By which Means Obje&s 
are ſeen, which have no Exiſtence. 

To ſay no more, continue they, Aion does not tend 
to give the Mind any Information about the Cale in 
hand; is not pretended to give any Arguments or Ideas 


But is it not that we ſhould form our Judgments upon: 


beſide what ſome way enlarges our Underſtanding? 
When Cicero made Cz/ar tremble, turn pale, and let tall 


which Cæſar did not know of: The Effect had no De- 
pendance on Cæſar's Underſtanding; nor was it any 
thing more than might have been produced by the un. 
meaning Sounds of a muſical Inſtrument duly applied: 
Logs of Timber, and Stone, have often trembled on 
the like Occaſion. 1 EO, 
But let them ſay what they will to depretiate the Merit 
of the Adion in an Orator, as for me I conſider it 25 o- 
of his principal Qualities; and think that the beſt Dil- 
courſe, pronounced without it, has no Agreement, an 
is capable of very little elſe than to lull us t0 Sleep. 1 
hate to hear an Orator, with no other Action _ 
diſagreeable Monottony, tearing the Ear in 4 miſera 1 
Manner, with now and then ſome Nodding of the _ 
as if affected with a Kind of Palſy ; not that | wr.” 
thoſe Maniacks, who while they ſpeak ſeem do 3 
ſtrong Convulſions of their whole Body 3 but 4 wy > 
and eaſy Action, without Affectation of any Kind.“ 


Which 


„ . 


0 
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. 1+-4. an the contrary ſeems to flow gently, as it were 
wp and gde by our Voice, contributes much 
NN animating our Diſcourſe, and rendering it more 
"acherick. Ir is falſe that it has no Effect on our Mind; 
lince, on the contrary, by ſtriking agreeably our exter- 
nal Senſes, it is thereby convey'd to our Imagination, 
whereby our Attention is gained; it muſt even affect in 
che moſt ſenſible Manner the nobleſt Faculty of our Soul, 
viz. our Judgment, otherwiſe we could not make a juſt 
Difference between a good and bad, or an agreeable 
and diſagreeable Action. —T approve of no other Ge- 
ſtures but of that of the Hands; ſeldom of the Head; 


ſometimes of the Eyes, ſince it is thereby we diſcover if 


the Orator be affected himſelf with what he ſays; and 
never of the whole Body : Even the Geſtures of the 


Hand, which is the moſt common, muſt be moderate, 


and as natural as poſſible; and always under the Direc- 
non of the Eye, i. e. that it muſt always follow the 
Hands; except in thoſe Occaſions, where it is neceſſary 
to expreſs Scorn, or Reluctancy, or Abhorrence : The 
Pulpit admits of much more Geſture than the Bar, It 
is particularly to the Action, that the Title of Eloquent 


in Speaking is attributed; though there be alſo another 


Kind of Eloquence in Writing well. i | 
Demoſthenes and Cicero are the Princes of antient Elo- 
quence z the one among the Greeks, the other e; 


the Romans; becauſe they both wrote, and ſpoke well. 
Their Manner however was exceedingly different ; the 


firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, and ſevere, 
ſo that a Word could not be ſpared : The latter copious, 
forid, and rich, ſo that a Word could not be added. 
| It was objected to Cicero, that his Eloquence was A. 
| fatick, that is, redundant, or ſtuffed with ſuperfluous 
Words and Thoughts. VVV 
Pericles was called a Torrent of Eloguence, a Thunder- 


bo!t of Eloquence. Pedants do not diſtinguiſh Efoquence, 


from the Heaping up of Figures, the Uſe of big Words, 
and the Rotundity of Periods, 
True Eloquence depends principally on the Vivacity 


of the Imagination. In Strictneſs, it is not that which 


gives Grace and Ornament, but Life and Motion, to Diſ- 
courſe. Its Mien is that of an Amazon, not that of a 
n „„ 

The Authors of the Art of Thinking remark, that the 
Rules of Eloquence are obſerved in the Converſations of 


P's ** 
—— ——— — aches 


e r 1 r 


\ 


People naturally eloquert, though they never think of 


them while they practiſe them. They praiſe thoſe - 


Rules becauſe they are eloqueiit, in order not to be 
eloquent. | | 2 | 
The Eloguence of the Chair, and Pulpit; is much more 
difficult every where; but in England, than that of the 
Bar. The Obligation laid on the Engliſh Clergy to read 


their Sermons, has entirely baniſhed Eloquence from 


the Pulpit ; therefore much better Orators are found at 
Weſtminſter, either in both Houſes of Parliament, or in 


the Courts of Judicature, than in the Churches; where- 


as In other Countries, France for Example, the beſt O- 
rators are found in the Chair or Pulpit. It is true that 
there are ſome Perſons who read better than others, but 
ſtill it is but Reading, for that can never be called 
Preaching, and Reading for Reading, I had rather 
chuſe to read myſelf than to hear another read; ſince I 
cannot only read better Pieces of Eloquence than thoſe 


which often are read to me, but likewiſe enter bettet 


into the Senſe of the Author, and be thereby much more 
edified, If that Prohibition of reciting Sermons by 
heart was taken off, the Engliſh Pulpit would acquire a 
new Luſtre, for no doubt but that there are are as good 
Orators among the Engliſh Clergy, as among others, 


reigning in the Churches. 
But without confining ourſelves to a particular Country; 


we muſt ſay, that Eloquence has ſhared every whete the 
Fate of all other Arts and Sciences, and has ſuffered a 

very great Eclipſe ever ſince, like them, it has met with 

little or no Encouragement: In fact, true Eloquence is 
ſo little in Vogue at preſent, that the beſt Orator would 
ſcarce find an Audience worthy of being ſpoke to; ri- 
diculous Diſcourſes, digeſted without Art, Order, or 


Agreement, and ſtuffed with low Thoughts; trivial Ex- 
preſſions, and delivered in an Indolence which had been 
capable only to excite the Compaſſion, or perhaps the 


_ Laughter of an honeſt Roman Citizen, are almoſt the only 


ones we are entertained with at preſent, and can aſſemble 


a numerous Audience, Not that I pretend that all Diſ- 
courſes are to be compoſed with a ſcrupulous Regularity, 
according to all the Rules of Rhetorick heretofore ex- 
plained; but they ſhould not be all neglected, ſince no 
body can claim the Title of Orator, without he be a 


Rhetorician. 15 


— —_ —_ 


ROPE-<MAKING. 


D OPE-MAKING, is to ſpin Twiſts, ot Strings 
| of Hemp; and when ſpun, to twiſt them toge- 


ther, in a greater or leſs Number, according to the 


Thickneſs of the Rope. 


This Spinning is done by the Rope-Maker, twiſting 
round him a certain Quantity of coarſe hempen Flax, 


faſtening one End theteof to the Iron of a Spinning- 


Wheel made for the Purpoſe, ſpinning it with his Index, 


and Thumbs of both Hands, walking ſlowly backwards, 
i. e. his Face turned towards the Wheel, while another 
Perſon turns it round, to twiſt what he ſpins. —This 
Operation is done in a long Alley, commonly called 
Rope-Walk ; and there are placed in the Walk, by In- 
tervals, Racks to ſupport the Ropes, and keep it tight, 
which otherwiſe, being arrived at a certain Length, 
would fall to the Ground, and thereby prevents the Ope- 
ration going forwards. 5 ny 

If the Twiſt, or String, which is ſpun, is uſed a- 
lone, without being joined with others, it muſt be 
twiſted harder than if it was to enter into the Compoſi- 
tion of another Rope; though there is ſcarce any Rope 
meer Tae e 

When the Rope is made very thick, it is called a 
Cable; and when very ſmall, a Cord. ; 


ACazs, is a thick, long, three-ſtring'd Rope, or- 


dinarily of Hemp, ſerving to hold Ships firm at An- 


* 


The Term Cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the Cor- 
ge uſed to raiſe maſly Loads, by means of Cranes, 


neels, and other like Engines : Though, in Strick- 


JJ . . . 
To make a Cable, aftet forming the Strands, they uſe 


nels, Cable is not applied to Ropes of leſs than three 
Inches Circumference. 3 „ 
. Every Cable, of whatever Thickneſs it be, is compoſed 
of three Strands ; each Strand of three Twiſts ; each 
Twiſt of a certain Number of Caburns, or Threads of 


Rope-Yarn, more or leſs, as the Cable is to be thicket 


Staves, which they firſt paſs between the Strands, that 
they may turn the better, and be intertwiſted the more 
regularly together: And to prevent any entangling, a 


Weight is hung at the End of each Strand. The Cable 


being twiſted as much as needs, is untwiſted again three 


or four Turns, that the reſt may the better retain its 
State. ; 


The Number of Threads each Kind of Cable is to be 


compoſed of, is ever proportion'd to its Length and 


Thickneſs; and it is by this Number of Threads, that 


its Weight and Value are aſcertained. A Rope of three 


Inches Circumference, or one Inch Diameter, conſiſts of 
48 ordinary Threads, and weighs 192 Pounds; one of 
10 Inches Circumference of 485 Threads, and weighs 
1940 Pounds; a Cable of 20 Inches, of 1 943 Threads, 
and weighs 7772 Pounds. The Seamen ſa 

is well laid, when it is well wrought or made. 

As to the Strength, of Ropes, or Cordage, M. Reaumu®? 
takes Occaſion, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, to 
conſider the Queſtion, whether a Rope of ſeveral-T wiſts 
or Strands interwoven, v. gr. ten, have more Strength 
to ſuſtain a Weight, than the ten Twiſts would have fe- 

| | parately, 


and we ſhould not ſee a kind of epidemical Lethargy | 


„the Cable 
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parately, placed parallel over one another: Or, which 
is the ſame Thing, whether if each T'wiſt be capable of 
ſuſtaining the Weight of a Pound, the whole Cord be 
able to ſuſtain more than ten? 5 

There indeed appears no great Difficulty in the Que- 
ſtion; the Evidence ſeems ſtrong on the Side of the Af- 
firmative: For, 1. By Virtue of the Twiſting, the Dia- 
meter of the Rope is made larger than are thoſe of the 
ten Twiſts together; but it is apparently by its Thick- 
neſs that a Rope ſuſtains a Weight, or reſiſts a Fracture. 

2. Twiſted Strands have not at all, as when parallel, 
a vertical Direction with Regard to the Weight; ſeveral 
of them, and even the greateſt Part have oblique Direc- 
tions, and of Conſequence do not bear all the Share of 
the Burthen they would otherwiſe bear. In Effect they 
are inclined Planes that are only preſſed with a Part of 
the Load. 5 | 

Hence it would follow, that the Surplus of the Strength 
of the Twiſts, might be employ'd in raiſing a larger 
Weighy. „ 

On the other Hand it is true, that in twiſting the 
Strands ſome are ſtretched, and others left more looſe, 
and the new Tenſion given the former, ſerves to weaken 
them; and has of itſelf the Effect of a Weight: Thus 
they become leſs able to ſuſtain one ſo large. Thoſe 
more lax, on the contrary, wade in ſome Meaſure the 
Action of the Weight, for the Action is diſtrbuted 
equally on the ten ſuppoſedly equal Twiſts; and if ſome, 
by Reaſon of their particular Diſpoſition, receive leſs 
than their Quota, the Weight will act more forcibly on 
the reſt, and will break them firſt, as being more tenſe; 
after which it will eafily diſpatch the reſt, as not being 
in ſufficient Number to oppoſe it. 
This is the Sum of what can be urged for, and againſt 
the Twiſting, to decide between them M. Reaumur had 
Recourſe to Experiment. The Reſult was, that con- 
trary to all Expectation, he ſtill found the twiſting di- 
miniſhed the Strength of the Rope; whence it is eaſily 


inferred, that it diminiſhes it the more, as the Rope is the 


SACRAMENTS. 


able, 


Proportion to the Diameter. 


a new Weight, to be added to that which 


and it will be ſurpriſing to ſee what a Sum th 
amount to. | | ST = 


and all that occaſioned by the Friction, which wil make 


Pounds, by means of a fixed and a moveable Pulley, need- 
ed only 1500 Pounds; muſt, according to M. Amontons, 
have 3942 Pounds, on Account of the Frictions, and the 


thicker ; for inaſmuch as the Twiſting de. 
more Twiſting, the more R Uiminiſhes, the 
The Reſſtance or Frixion of Cordage is ye 
and by all Means to be conſidered in calcular; 
Power of Machines. NM. Anontons oblelves nens 
moirs of the Royal Academy, that a Rope 15 the Me. 
more difficult to bend; 1. As it is ſtiffer and mo much the 
ed by the Weight it draws. 2. As it is thickes. ſtretch. 
as it is to be more bent; i. e. as it is to be coiled. and g. 
ſtance, into a ſmaller Ring. | for l. 
The ſame Author has thought of Wa 
what Proportion theſe different Reſiſtance 
ariſing from the Stiffneſs or Rigidity oc 


iy Conſider. 


ys t0 rove 
5 mreaſe; that 
We ; i caſioned b th 
eight which draws the Rope, increaſes in P Nhe 


to the Weight; and that ariſing from its Malte 
| Lofily, That wiſng ff 
the Smallneſs of the Gyres, or Pullies about Which . 
to be wound, is indeed greater for ſmaller Circumf, wie 
than large ones, but does not increaſe fo much 0 
Proportion of thoſe Circumferences. "ns 
On this Footing the Loſs a Machine ſu 


ſt - 
Cordage being eſtimated in Pounds, becom ans, by the 


es, AS it Wer 
the Machine i; 
Will render the 
to be computed 


to raiſe. This Augmentation of Weight 
Cords ſtill the more ſtiff, which Exceſs is 
as before. 5 

Thus we ſhall have ſeveral Sums ſtill decreaſing, u, 1 
are to be added together, as in the Article of Faden a 


ey wil 
Where Ropes are uſed in a Machine, all the Reſiſt 


ance reſulting from their Stiffneſs is to be put together | 
» 


ſo conſiderable an Augmentation to the Difficulty of the 
Motion, that a Power, which to raiſe a Weight of 3000 


Reſiſtance of the Cordage. 


— 


ACRAMENT, in the general, denotes a Sign of 
a holy or ſacred Thing. The Chriſtian Church ad- 
mits of two Sorts of Sacraments ; viz. thoſe of the Law 
of Moſes, and thoſe of the Law of Chriſt. 


Circumciſion ; 2. The Paſchal Lamb; 3. The Purifica- 
tions of external Impurities; 4. The Expiations for 
Sins; 5. The Conſecration of Prieſts; 6. And the eat- 
ing the Shew-bread. LY ng ng oe 
The Sacraments of the Law of Grace, are but two in 
the Proteſtant Church; vis. Baptiſm, and the Lord's 
Supper; and ſeven in the Catholick, viz. Baptiſm, Confir- 
mation, Penitence, Euchariſt, Extreme-Unction, Order, and 


Matrimony , whereof the Catholicks ſay, that thoſe of the 
Old Teſtament were only Types or Shadows. — That, 1. 


The Circumciſion was the Type of Baptiſm; 2. The Paſ- 


chal Lamb, and the eating the Shew bread, the Figure of 


the Euchariſt or Lord's Supper; 3. The Purifications and 
Expiations, the Types of the Penitence ; 4. The Conſe- 
cration of Prieſts, the Figure of Ordert 

III treat only, in this Place, of the Sacraments of the 
Law of Grace; 1. Of the Name of Sacraments; 2, Of 
the Definition of Sarrament; 3. Of the Cauſes; 4. Of the 
Effect; 5. Of the Number of Sacraments, which is a great 
Point of Controverſy between the Catholicks and Pro- 
teſtants. . 

The ſacred Authors underſtand the Word Sacrament 


in a Manner quite different from that of the Prophane : 


For Sacrament in the Scripture ſignifies the ſame Thing 
as Myſtery ; and is underſtood in two Manners ; 1. For 
a ſecret or hidden Thing ; 2, For the Sign of a ſecret 
or hidden Thing. | | 

In the firſt Manner, the Incarnation of the Word, and 
the Vocation of the Gentiles, are called Sacraments or 
Myſteries, i. e. the Things hidden in the Secret Council 
of God, which no Body could know, *till he was pleas'd 


SACRAMENTS. 


3. and Colofſ. xxvi. 1. Tim, ii. 16. 


| and Nebuchadnezzar's Dream are called Sacraments or 
The Sacraments of the Law of Moſes were, 1. The 


the antient Sacraments ſignified Grace, they could not 


God does not impute our Sins to us; 


to reveal them by his Prophets and Apoſtles, | Epheſ. iii. 
In the laſt Manner, the Marriage of Alam and Eve, 


Myſteries, i. e. Signs of ſecret and hidden Things, Epheſ. 
v. 32. and Dan. ii. 19. For the Marriage of Alam and 
Eve ſignifies the Union of Chriſt with his Church; and 
the Dream of Nebuchadnezzar, the Succeſſion of four 
Kingdoms. In this laſt Senſe the Proteſtants ſay, that 
the Baptiſm and Euchariſt are Sacraments or Myſteries, 
and the Catholicks ſay the ſame of the five others they 
admit, 7. e. Signs of ſecret or hidden Things; not of 
every ſecret Thing, but of an inward Grace, or Holineſs, 
as. we ll explain-2t hereafter. i 
The Roman Catholicks define a Sacrament, ths We 
and Cauſe of Grace, or a ſenſible Thing, which, by 66 
Inſtitution, has the Power ta ſignify and produce Grace, 
Which Definition becomes only the Sacraments of the 
New Teſtament, and not thoſe of the old ; for though 


produce it; but they both ſignify and produce it, not #5 
principal Cauſes, but as inſtrumental. 12 
The ſame Catholicks ſay, that the Proteſtants differ 
from them, and among themſelves; for ſome of them, 
and Luther, in particular, define a Sacrameu 4 Prom 
of Grace annexed to an external Sign : Others a5 2 
a Seal wherein that Promiſe is ſcaled; and others in v4 

ther Manner: All which different Definitions the Catho- 
licks refute in two Manners. 1. Becauſe, ſay the), or 
of their Adverſaries underſtand by the Word Grace, wt 
internal one, or an ihherent Juſtice z but only a gretw 


| | | 1ey imag] in that 
Remiſſion of Sins, which, they 1magine, conſiſts hon 
but cloaks them, 
none of their Diſtinc- 


as it were, and diſſembles them; the Lo! Js 


tions, beſides, becoming the Sacrament of 


inſti for the 
Supper; ſince that Sacrament was not inſtituted 10 


"8 
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. 


on of Sins; but rather to ſtrengthen, preſerye, 
151 N Grace, or inherent Juſtice in the juſt; 
fo 1» Euchariſt is nothing elſe but a ſpiritual Meat and 
55 k whereby the Soul is ſtrengthened, John vi. 55. 
2 Fleſh is Meat indeed, and my Blood is Drink indeed. 
2 as corporal Meat and Drink are of no Ser- 
ce to a dead Body, but only to a living one; likewiſe 
P Euchariſt is of no Service to a Soul dead by Sin, but 
= to that living by Grace. ck rin 
As to the Can/es of the Sacraments, the Catholicks rec- 
kon four of them, vis. the Matter, Form, the efficient, 
al Cauſe. | | 4 
and fra Ale of the Sacraments is the Thing ſenſible. — 
The Form is the Power which that 7. hing ſenſible has re- 
ceived, by God's Inſtitution to ſignify, and produce 
Grace. The efficient Cauſe or Principle of the Sacraments 
ij God. And the final Cauſe, for which they have been 
inſtituted, is our Sanctification: Therefore, conclude 
they, they were inſtituted to confer on us the ſanctifying 
Grace, which they ſignify. f. 

This laſt Point the Proteſtants deny and ſay that the 
gacraments were inſtituted to excite that F aith within us, 
whereby we are juſtified; which the Catholic ks deny in 
their Turn; for that Faith, ſay they, is required, before 


ve receive the Sacrament, as a previous Diſpoſitlon; ac- 


cording to theſe Paſſages of the Scripture, Mark xvi. 16. 
He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but be 
that believeth not ſhall be damned. Faith here precedes, / 
and Baptiſm follows, and Matt. xxvili. 19, Ga ye, there- 
fore, and teach all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Where- 
by it appears that the Intention. of Chriſt was, that Men 
ſhould be inſtructed, firſt, in the Doctrine of the Faith, 
and believe in Chriſt their Redeemer, before they could 
be baptized. _ Mt 3 
This they confirm by Examples from the Scripture; 
for Philip would not baptize the Eunuch, before he be- 
leved in Chriſt, A#s viii. 36. And the Eunuch ſaid, ſee, 
bere is Water; what does hinder me from being baptized ? 
And Philip ſaid, if thou believeſs with all thine Heart, 


| thou may ſt —And Peter in his Sermon to the Jews on the 


Day of Pentecoſt, excited them firſt to a Faith in Chriſt, 
and exhorted them afterwards to receive Baptiſm: 
For if Baptiſm, conclude they, had been inſtituted only 
to excite Faith in us, it could be of no Service to In- 
fants z Hence, they wanting the Uſe of their Reaſon, it 


cannot excite Faith within them. | : 


To this Proteſtants obje&, 1. That, according to the 
Scripture, a Man is juſtified by Faith, and therefore is 


not juſtified by the Sacraments, otherwiſe than by ex- 


citing that Faith within them. 


To this the Catholicks anſwer, that the Conſequence is : 


neither juſt nor concluſive, becauſe a Man can be juſtified 
by divers Cauſes. for he is juſtified by Faith, 'as by a 
previous Diſpoſition ; by Grace or inherent Juſtice, as 
by a forma] Cauſe ; by God, as by the principal efficient 
Cauſe ; by the Sacraments, as by the inſtrumental Cauſes ; 
and by Chriſt, as by the Cauſe of Merits  _ 
They object, 2. That the Apoſtle teaches that ra- 
lam was not juſtified by the Circumciſion, which is a 
Sacrament of the Law of Moſes ; but by Faith, Rom. iv. 
10. Therefore, likewiſe, we are no otherwiſe juſtified by 
the Sacraments of the New Teſtament, than by their ex- 
citing Faith within us. a | 

The Catholicks anſwer to this, that it is ſuppoſed in 
the antecedent of this Argument, that the Circumciſion 
had excited Faith in Abraham, which is falſe. For itdid 
not excite Faith within him, but was only a Mark of the 
Faith he had before. For Abraham believed in God, 
firſt, and was circumciſed afterwards, Gen. xv. 6. 


and Gen. xvii. 24. they ſay, beſides, that the Conſe- 


quence is not good; ſince there is a great Difference be- 
tween the Sacraments of the Old Teſtament, and thoſe 
of the New; for the old Sacraments did not confer. 
Grace, and the new. confer it; and therefore it does not 
follow hence, that becauſe Abraham was not juſtified by 


_ Circumciſion, we are not juſtified by Baptiſm. 


As to the Effects of the Sacraments, from what we have 
ſaid, it is eaſy to diſcover the different Sentiments of the 
Catholicks and Proteſtants. The Proteſtants ſay, that 
the Sacraments have been inſtituted to excite Faith within 
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us; whence it follows that their Effect is Faith. The 


Catholicks ſay, on the contrary, that they have been in- 
ſtituted to confer the doletbing Grace; whence it follows 


that their Effect is Grace, according to the following 
Paſſages of the Scripture, John iii. 5. Verily, verily I 


ſay unto thee, except a Man be born of Water, and of the . 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. From 


whence we infer, that we are regenerated by Baptiſm, 
which cannot be done without the juſtifying Grace, And 


allo As ii. 38. He baptiſed every one of You in the Name 


of Jeſus Chriſt, for the Remiſſion of Sin, and you ſhall re. 
cerve the Gift of the Holy Ghoſt ; and Chap. xxii. Ver. 16. 
Ariſe, and be baptized, and waſh away thy Sins, which 
cannot be waſhed away but by the juſtifying Grace. 

As to the Number of Sacraments.— The Catholicks 
teach with the Council of Trent, and, ſay. they, with the 
unanimous Conſent of: the univerſal Church ; that. there 
are ſeven Sacraments of the New Teſtament, viz. Baptiſm, 
Confirmation, Penitence, Euchariſt, Extreme. Unction, Or- 


der, and Matrimony, _ 4% | 
The Proteſtants reject five of thoſe Sacraments received 


by the Catholicks; but do not very well agree among 
themſelves, or with Regard to the true Number thereof, 


for ſome of them, as Luther, Lib. de captivit, Babilonic. 


circa Initium, receives the Baptiſm alone, Others, as 


Philip Melancthon, de locis commun. receive the Baptiſm, 
Euchariſt, and Penitence, in which he is followed by a 


vaſt Number of Lutherans, Others, with Ervingle, re- 


ceive the Baptiſm, the Lord's Supper and Matrimony. 


Ervingle de vera & falſa Religione, And others with 


Calvin, lib. 4. Inſtitut. c. 19. f 30. receive the Baptiſm, 


the Lord's Supper and Ordinatiun. ARE 
Neither can they, in any Manner, ſay again the Ca- 


tholicks, prove their different Sentiments, either by 
Scripture or the Tradition; for the Tradition which 
they reject, continue always the ſame Catholicks, is for 


us; and the Scripture, which they receive, has not fur- 
niſhed them yet with any Proofs, which they could al- 


ledge in their Defence. For the Scripture does not ſay, 


that there are only two or three Sacraments; nay, it does 
not even give the Name of Sacrament to the Baptiſm or 


Euchariſt ; and does not define which is properly a Sa- 
crament of the Law of Grace. What Aſſiſtance then, 


aſk the Roman Catholicks, can the Proteſtants expect 
from the Scripture? None at all; while they borrow all 


theirs from the perpetual Tradition of the Church. For 
their Sentiment is, that the Church has always believed 


ſeven Sacraments; following in that the Advice of the A- 
poſtle, 2 Thefſ. ii. 15. Therefore Brethren, land faſt, and 
hold the Traditions which ye have been taught. 3 

The Catholicks, to prove their Sentiment by the Tra- 


dition, conſult the Fathers of the Church; particu- 


larly St. Auguſtin, as one of the moſt eminent among 


them, and even reſpected by the Proteſtants. They ſay, 


therefore, that St. Auguſtin receives Baptiſm and Eucha- 


nit, 115. 3. de Doctrin. Chriſtian. c. 9. The Lord himſelf, 


ſays he, and the Diſcipline of the Church, deliver to us 


Things which are to be kept carefully, and are eaſy to prattiſe ; As 
ſuch is the Sacrament of Baptiſm, and the Celebration of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord. He acknowledges the 


Confirmation, Lib. 2. contr. Liter. Petilian. c. 104. In 
that Unguent he will have the Sacrament of the Chriſma 


- underſtood, which among the viſible Signs is as holy as Bah- 
_ tiſm itſelf. He acknowledges the Penitence, lib. 1. de 
Adulter. Conjug. c. 26, & 28. The Cauſe of Baptiſm, and 
f the Reconciliation, is the ſame ;, without which Sacra- 


ments, Men belicve they are not to depart this World, He 


_ acknowledges Order, lib. 2. contr. Epiſt. Parmen. c. 13. 


T hey are both Sacraments, and both given to Men, by à cer- 
tain Conſecration ; that when he is baptized, and this when 
he is ordained; and therefore neither of them is to be reite- 
rated in the Catholick Church. ,He acknowledges the Ex- 
treme Unction, Serm. 215. de temp. Whenever any Ma- 
lady happens, he that is fick muſt receive the Body and 


Blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; and be anointed, afterwards, that 
what is written may be fulfilled in him, if any Body be fc 


among you, he must ſend for the Prieſts of the Church, that 
they may pray on him, anointing him with Oil. He acknow- 
ledges Matrimony, 1b. 2. de Nupt. & Concupiſcent, c. 10. 


The End of this Sacrament is, that a Man and Waman be- 
ing joined by Marriage, remain inſeparable while they live. 


as D.:” Kemnitius 
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parately, placed parallel over one another: Or, which 
is the ſame Thing, whether if each Twiſt be capable of 
ſuſtaining the Weight of a Pound, the whole Cord be 
able to ſuſtain more than ten ? : 

There indeed appears no great Difficulty in the Que- 
ſtion 3 the Evidence ſeems ſtrong on the Side of the At- 
firmative : For, 1. By Virtue of the Twiſting, the Dia- 
meter of the Rope is made larger than are thoſe of the 
ten Twiſts together ; but it is apparently by its Thick- 
neſs that a Rope ſuſtains a Weight, or reſiſts a Fracture. 

2. Twiſted Strands have not at all, as when parallel, 
a vertical Direction with Regard to the Weight; ſeveral 
of them, and even the greateſt Part have oblique Direc- 
tions, and of Conſequence do not bear all the Share of 
the Burthen they would otherwiſe bear. In Effect they 
are inclined Planes that are only preſſed with a Part of 
the Load. 23 

Hence it would follow, that the Surplus of the Strength 
of the Twiſts, might be employ'd in raiſing a larger 
Weight. . 1 

On the other Hand it is true, that in twiſting the 
Strands ſome are ſtretched, and others left more looſe, 
and the new Tenſion given the former, ſerves to weaken 
them; and has of itſelf the Effect of a Weight: Thus 
they become leſs able to ſuſtain one ſo large. Thoſe 
more lax, on the contrary, wade in ſome Meaſure the 


Action of the Weight, for the Action is diſtrbuted 


equally on the ten ſuppoſedly equal Twiſts; and if ſome, 
by Reaſon of their particular Diſpoſition, receive leſs 
than their Quota, the Weight will act more forcibly on 
the reſt, and will break them firſt, as being more tenſe; 
after which it will eaſily diſpatch the reſt, as not being 
in ſufficient Number to oppoſe it. 
This is the Sum of what can be urged for, and againſt 
the Twiſting, to decide between them M. Reaumur had 
Recourſe to Experiment. The Reſult was, that con- 
trary to all Expectation, he ſtill found the twiſting di- 
miniſhed the Strength of the Rope; whence it is eaſily 
inferred, that it diminiſhes it the more, as the Rope is the 
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Proportion of thoſe Circumferences. 


and all that occaſioned by the Friction, 


ed only 1500 Pounds; : muſt, according to M. Amontons, 


_ Reſiſtance of the Cordage. 


i, hos was 


thicker ; for inaſmuch as the Twiſtino . 
more Twiſting, the more 3 Gminiſhe, the 
The Reſiſtance or Frixion of Cordaoe js +. 
able, and by all Means to be . n cel told. 
Power of Machines. M. Amontons obſervcs. 1 UNS the 
moirs of the Royal Academy, that a Rope ay te Me 
more difficult to bend; 1. As it is ſtiffer and OO" the 
ed by the Weight it draws. 2. As it is Wacker cl 
as it is to be more bent; i. e. as it is to be coiled, My 
ſtance, into a ſmaller Ring. 5 © for ln 
The ſame Author has thought of Ways to i 
what Proportion theſe different Reſiſtances n @ 
ariſing from the Stiffneſs or Rigidity occalioned 0 mY 
Weight which draws the Rope, increaſes in p; F th 
to the Weight; and that ariſing from its Thal e 
Proportion to the Diameter. Laſtly, That ener, m 
the Smallneſs of the Gyres, or Pullies about iy, 
to be wound, is indeed greater for ſmaller Circune wn 
than large ones, but does not increaſe ſo much as 82 
9 IN the 
On this Footing the Loſs a Machine ſuſtains 6 
Cordage being eſtimated in Pounds, becomes, "xg 
a new Weight, to be added to that which the Mach, 
to raiſe. This Augmentation of Weight will reader th 
Cords ſtill the more ſtiff, which Exceſs is to be com os 
ene, . 8 
Thus we ſhall have ſeveral Sums ſtill decreaſino 
are to be added together, as in the Article of Enid | 
and it will be ſurpriſing to ſee what a Sum they 8 
amount to. 5 
Where Ropes are uſed in a Machine, all the Reſiſt- 
ance reſulting from their Stiffneſs is to be put together 
which will make 
ſo conſiderable an Augmentation to the Difficulty of the 
Motion, that a Power, which to raiſe a Weight of 
Pounds, by means of a fixed and a moveable Pulley, 


y the 


Wer nh 


which 


3000 
need. 


have 3942 Pounds, on Account of the Frictions, and the 


 CACRAMENT, in the general, denotes a Sign of 

a holy or ſacred Thing. The Chriſtian Church ad- 
mits of two Sorts of Sacraments ; viz. thoſe of the Law 

of Moſes, and thoſe of the Law of Chriſt. | 


The Sacraments of the Law of Moſes were, 1. The 


Circumciſion ; 2. The Paſchal Lamb; 3. The Purifica- 
tions of external Impurities; 4. The Expiations for 
Sins; 5. The Conſecration of Prieſts; 6. And the eat- 
ing the Shew-bread, „ „ 
The Sacraments of the Law of Grace, are but two in 
the Proteſtant Church; viz. Baptiſm, and the Lord's 
Supper; and ſeven in the Catholick, viz. Baptiſm, Confir- 
mation, Penitence, Euchariſt, Extreme-Unction, Order, and 
Matrimony , whereof the Catholicks ſay, that thoſe of the 
Old Teſtament were only Types or Shadows. — That, 1. 
The Circumciſion was the Type of Baptiſm; 2. The Paſ- 
chal Lamb, and the eating the Shew bread, the Figure of 
the Euchariſt ur Lord's Supper; 3. The Purifications and 
Expiations, the Types of the Penitence ; 4. The Conſe— 
cration of Prieſts, the Figure of Order. „ 
[II treat only, in this Place, of the Sacraments of the 
Law of Grace; 1. Of the Name of Sacraments; 2, Of 
the Definition of da rament; 3. Of the Cauſes; 4. Of the 
Eft, 5. Of the Number of Sacraments, which is a great 
Point of Controverſy between the Catholicks and Pro- 
teſtants. | 
The facred Authors underſtand the Word Sacrament 
in a Manner quite different from that of the Prophane : 
For Sacrament 1n the Scripture ſignifies the ſame Thing 
as Myſtery ; and is underitood in two Manners ; 1. For 
a ſecret or hidden Thing ; 2, For the Sign of a ſecret 
or hidden Thing. | | 
In the firſt Manner, the Incarnation of the Word, and 
the Vocation of the Gentiles, are called Sacraments or 
Myſteries, i. e. the Things hidden in the Secret Council 


of God, which no Body could know, *till he was pleas'd 
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and Nebuchadnezzar's Dream are called Sacraments or 


Myſteries, i. e. Signs of ſecret and hidden Things, Epbeſ. 


and the Catholicks ſay the ſame of the five others they 


to reveal them by his Prophets and Apoſtles, Zpbeſ. ii. 
3. and Coloſſ. xxvi. 1. Tim. ii. 16, 5 
In the laſt Manner, the Marriage of Adam and Eve, 


v. 32. and Dan. ii. 19. For the Marriage of Adam and 
Eve ſignifies the Union of Chriſt with his Church; and 
the Dream of Nebuchadnezzar, the Succeſſion of four 
Kingdoms. In this laſt Senſe the Proteſtants ſay, that 
the Baptiſm and Euchariſt are Sacraments or Myſteries, 


admit, i. e. Signs of ſecret or hidden Things; not of 
every ſecret Thing, but of an inward Grace, or Holinch, 
as we'll explain it hereafter. Pegs 4 
The Roman Catholicks define a Sacrament, ths Sign 
and Cauſe of Grace, or a ſenſible Thing, which, H Cd's 
Inſtitution, has the Power to ſignify and produce Grace. 
Which Definition becomes only the Sacraments of the 
New Teſtament, and not thoſe of the old; for though 
the antient Sacraments ſignified Grace, they could not 
produce it; but they both ſignify and produce 1t, not as 
principal Cauſes, but as inſtrumental. | 5 
The ſame Catholicks ſay, that the Proteſtants ng 
from them, and among themſelves ; for ſome 0! tn, 
and Luther, in particular, define a Sacrames 4 3 
of Grace annexed to an external Sign : Others, a8 LG 
a Seal wherein that Promiſe is ſealed; and others in Y 
ther Manner : All which different Definitions the Cat & 
licks refute in two Manners. 1. Becauſe, ſay they, bone 
of their Adverſaries underſtand by the Word Grace, 3 
internal one, or an ihherent Juſtice; but only a gear 
Remiſſion of Sins, which, they imagine, ry 
God does not impute our Sins to us; but cloa - —— 
as it were, and diſſembles them; none of their N 
tions, beſides, becoming the Sacrament of rhe 


inſti for the 
Supper; ſince that Sacrament was not inſtituted 10! 
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ry Sins z but rather to ſtrengthen, preſerve, 
1 1 8 Grace, or inherent Juſtice in the juſt; 
FA 35 Euchariſt is nothing elſe but a ſpiritual Meat and 
85 k. whereby the Soul is ſtrengthened, John vi. 55. 
2 Fleſh is Meat indeed, and my Blood is Drink indeed. 
a a1 as corporal Meat and Drink are of no Ser- 
ice to a dead Body, but only to a living one; likewiſe 
Mi Euchariſt is of no Service to a Soul dead by Sin, but 
only to that living by Grace. 1 = 
As to the Cauſes of the Sacraments, the Catholicks rec- 
kon four of them, viz. the Matter, Form, the efficient, 
and final Cauſe, | ö N 
The Matter of the Sacraments is the Thing ſenſible.— 
The Form is the Power which that Thing ſen/ible has re- 
ceived, by God's Inſtitution to ſignify, and produce 
Grace. The efficient Cauſe or Principle of the Sacraments 
ij God, —And the final Cauſe, for which they have been 
inſtituted, is our Sanctification: Therefore, conclude 
they, they were inſtituted to confer on us the ſanctifying 
Grace, which they ſignify. | # 
© This laſt Point the Proteſtants deny; and ſay that the 
dacraments were inſtituted to excite that Faith within us, 
whereby we are juſtified; which the Catholicks deny in 
their Turn; for that Faith, ſay they, iS required, before 
we receive the Sacrament, as a previous Diſpolitlon ; ac- 
cording to theſe Paſſages of the Scripture, Mark xvi. 16. 
He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; but he 
that believeth not ſhall be damned. F aith here precedes, 
and Baptiſm follows, and Matt. xxvin. 19. Go ye, there- 


the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, Where- 
by it appears that the Intention. of Chriſt was, that Men 
ſhould be inſtructed, firſt, in the Doctrine of the Faith, 


be baptized. _ 8 | =” 
This they confirm by Examples from the Scripture ; 

for Philip would not baptize the Eunuch, before he be- 

keved in Chriſt, Ads viii. 36. And the Eunuch ſaid, ſee, 


And Philip ſaid, if thou believeſ with all thine Heart, 
thou may ſt. And Peter in his Sermon to the Je on the 
Day of Pentecoſt, excited them firſt to a Faith in Chriſt, 


For if Baptiſm, conclude they, had been inſtituted only 


cannot excite Faith within them. 5 . 
To this Proteſtants object, 1. That, according to the 


not juſtified by the Sacraments, otherwiſe than by ex- 
citing that Faith within them. | 


To this the Catholicks anſwer, that the Conſequence 18 


by divers Cauſes; for he is juſtified by Faith, as by a 
previous Diſpoſition ; by Grace or inherent Juſtice, as 
by a formal Cauſe ; by God, as by the principal efficient 


They object, 2. That the Apoſtle teaches that Abra- 
lam was not juſtified by the Circumciſion, which is a 
Sacrament of the Law of Moſes ; but by Faith, Rom. iv. 
10. Therefore, likewiſe, we are no otherwiſe juſtified by 
the Sacraments of the New Teſtament, than by their ex- 
citing Faith within us. | „ 
The Catholicks anſwer to this, that it is ſuppoſed in 
the antecedent of this Argument, that the Circumciſion 
had excited Faith in Abraham, which is falſe. For it did 
not excite Faith within him, but was only a Mark of the 
Faith he had before. For Abraham believed in God, 
hiſt, and was circumciſed afterwards, Gen. xv. 6. 
and Gen, xvii. 24. they ſay, beſides, that the Conſe- 
quence is not good; fince there is a great Difference be- 
tween the Sacraments of the Old Teſtament, and thoſe 
of the New; for the old Sacraments did not confer 


Grace, and the new. confer it; and therefore it does not 


follow hence, that becauſe Abraham was not juſtified by 
Circumcifion, we are not juſtified by Baptiſm. | 


As to the Effects of the Sacraments, from what we have 


ſaid, it is eaſy to diſcover the different Sentiments of the 

Catholicks and Proteſtants. The Proteſtants ſay, that 

© Sacraments have been inſtituted to excite Faith within 
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der, and Matrimony. | 


fore, and teach all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of 


Neither can they, in any Manner, ſay again the Ca- 
tholicks, prove their different Sentiments, either by 
Scripture or the Tradition; for the Tradition which 
they reject, continue always the ſame Catholicks, is for 


and believe in Chriſt their Redeemer, before they coul i ; 


niſhed them yet with any Proofs, which they could al- 
bere is Water; what does hinder me from being baptized ?_ 


and exhorted them afterwards to receive Baptiſm : 


to excite Faith in us, it could be of no Service to In- 
fants z Hence, they wanting the Uſe of their Reaſon, it : : 
; > EY S | their Sentiment is, that the Church has always believed 


Scripture, a Man is juſtified by Faith, and therefore is 
neither juſt nor concluſive, becauſe a Man can be juſtified 


Cauſe ; by the Sacraments, as by the inſtrumental Cauſes ; 
and by Chriſt, as by the Cauſe of Merits. 


_ underſtood, which among the viſible Signs is as holy as Bah- 
 tiſm itſelf. He acknowledges the Penitence, lib. 1. de 
Acdulter. Conjug. c. 26, & 28. The Cauſe of Baptiſm, and 
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us; whence it follows that their Effect is Faith. The 
Catholicks ſay, on the contrary, that they have been in- 
ſtituted to confer the juſtifying Grace; whence it follows 
that their Effe& is Grace, according to the following 
Paſſages of the Scripture, John iii. 5. Verily, verily I 
ſay unto thee, except a Man be born of Water, and of the . 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God, From 
whence we infer, that we are regenerated by Baptiſm, 
which cannot be done without the juſtifying Grace, And 
alſo As ii. 38. He baptifed every one of you in the Name 
of Jeſus Chriſt, for the Remiſſion of Sin, and you ſhall re- 
ceive the Gift of the Holy Ghoſt, and Chap. xxii. Ver. 16. 
Ariſe, and be baptized, and waſh away thy Sins, which 
cannot be waſhed away but by the juſtifying Grace. 

As to the Number of Sacraments, —The Catholicks 
teach with the Council of Trent, and, ſay they, with the 
unanimous Conſent of the univerſal Church; that. there 
are ſeven Sacraments of the New Teſtament, viz. Baptiſm, 
Confirmation, Penitence, Euchariſt, Extreme-Unfion, Or- 


The Proteſtants reject five of thoſe Sacraments received 
by the Catholicks ; but do not very well agree among 
themſelves, or with Regard to the true Number thereof, 
for ſome of them, as Luther, Lib. de captivit, Babilonic. 
circa Initium, receives the Baptiſm alone. Others, as 
Philip Melan#thon, de locis commun. receive the Baptiſm, 
Euchariſt, and Penitence, in which he is followed by a 
vaſt Number of Lutherans, Others, with Ervizgle, re- 
ceive the Baptiſm, the Lord's Supper and Matrimony. 
Ervingle de vera & falſa Religione. And others with 
Calvin, lib. 4. Inſtitut. c. 19. f 30. receive the Baptiſm, 
the Lord's Supper and Ordination. | 


us; and the Scripture, which they receive, has not fur- 


ledge in their Defence. For the Scripture does not fay, 
that there are only two or three Sacraments; nay, it does 
not even give the Name of Sacrament to the Baptiſm or 
Euchariſt ; and does not define which is properly a Sa- 
crament of the Law of Grace. What Aſſiſtance then, 
aſk the Roman Catholicks, can the Proteſtants expect 
from the Scripture? None at all ; while they borrow all 
theirs from the perpetual Tradition of the Church. For 


ſeven Sacraments; following in that the Advice of the A- 
poſtle, 2 Thefſ. ii. 15. Therefore Brethren, ſtand faſt, and 
hold the Traditions which ye have been taught, 
The Catholicks, to prove their Sentiment by the Tra- 
dition, conſult the Fathers of the Church; particu- 


larly St, Auguſtin, as one of the moſt eminent among. il 


them, and even reſpected by the Proteſtants. They ſay, 9 
therefore, that St. Auguſtin receives Baptiſm and Eucha- 1 
riſt, /:b. 3. de Doarin. Chriſtian. c. 9. The Lord himſelf, us 
ſays he, and the Diſcipline of the Church, deliver to us it 


Things which are to be kept carefully, and are eaſy to prattiſe; 


ſuch is the Sacrament of Baptiſm, and the Celebration of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord. He acknowledges the 


Confirmation, lib. 2. contr. Liter. Petilian. c. 104. In 


that Unguent he will have the Sacrament of the Chriſma 


of the Reconciliation, is the ſame , without which Sacra- 
ments, Men believe they are not to depart this World, He 
acknowledges Order, lib. 2. contr. Epiſt. Parmen. c. 13. 
They are both Sacraments, and both given to Men, by a cer- 
tain Conſecration; that when he is baptized, and this when 
he is ordained, and therefore neither of them is to be reite- 
rated in the Catholick Church. He acknowledges the Ex- 
treme Unction, Serm. 215. de temp. Whenever any Ma- 
lady happens, be that is fick muſt receive the Body and 
Blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; and be anointed, afterwards, that 
what is written may be fulfilled in him, if any Body be fick 
among you, he must ſend for the Prieſts of the Church, that 


they may pray on him, anointing him with Oil, He acknow- 


ledges Matrimony, /:b. 2. de Nupt. & Concupiſcent. c. 10. 


"The End of this Sacrament is, that a Man and Waman be- 


ing joined by Marriage, remain inſeparable while they live. 
a? Kemnitius 
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Kemnitius objects to the Roman Catholicks, that the 
Scripture does not ſay that there are ſeven Sacraments ; 
and they anſwer, that it does not ſay neither that there 
are two or three. | | 

He objects, 2. That the Scripture denies that there 
are ſeven Sacraments, for Apocalyp. 17. v. 7. the Angel 
calls Sacrament the Beaſt which has ſeven Heads ; there- 
fore the Septennary Number of Sacraments belongs to 
the Antichriſt, ſignified by that Beaſt. : 

The Catholicks anſwer, that this Objection of Remni- 
tins is an atrocious Calumny, becauſe if their ſeven Sa- 
craments be the ſeven Heads of the Antichriſt, the Bap- 
tiſm and Euchariſt muſt be two of them, which Kemni- 

tius receives as true Sacraments : Beſides, by the ſeven 
Heads are underſtood ſeven Kings, not ſeven Sacra- 
ments, as the Text witneſſes. 5 3 

Though the Church of England admits but two Sa- 
craments of the Law of Grace, with the reſt of the Pro- 
teſtants, it notwithſtanding retains the Ceremonies of two 
others, of thoſe admitted by the Catholicks, viz. of the 
Confirmation and Order; the Biſhops in their Viſitation 
laying Hands on Children, and other Perſons who are 


| preſented to them, and even forbidding the Reiteration 


of that Ceremony, as it is forbidden in the Catholick 
Church. --: 9 N | 
The Antients called Confirmation Chriſma, and Unc- 
tion; among them it was conferred immediately after 
Baptiſm ; and was efteemed in ſome meaſure a Part there- 
of : Whence the Fathers call it the Accompliſhment of 
Baptiſm. 55 . „% TK 
Among the Greeks, and throughout the Eaſt, it {till 
accompanies Baptiſm; in the Catholick Church, it 1s 


never conferred but on Children who have the Uſe of 


their Reaſon. „ | =; 

It appears that Confirmation has all along been ordi- 
narily conferred by the Biſhops : St. Cyprian, and molt 
of the Fathers, ſpeak of it in ſuch Terms, as imply it 
to have been confined to the Biſhop alone ; and the 


Abbot Fleury, and moſt of the Moderns, from them, 
lay it down as a diftinguiſhing Character between the 


Offices of a Prieſt or Deacon, and that of a Biſhop, that 


the former might baprize, but the latter alone might 


anoint and confirm; by virtue of their Succeſſion to the 
Apoſtles, to whom it originally belonged. But from 
ſome Paſſages in St. Gregory, &c. others gather, that 
the Prieſts hkewiſe on Occafion, had the Power of con- 
Frming. It is certain, among the Greeks, the Prieft 
Who baptizes confirms alſo : Which Practice Lucas 
Holſtenius ſhews, is of fo old a Standing among them, 
that it is now generally looked on as belonging properly 
and of Right to the Prieſt ; though ſome will have it, 
to have been borrowed by them from the Biſhops. _ 
The Council of Rouen, held in 1072, decrees, that 


's Confirmation be conferred faſting, both on the Side of 


the Giver and Receiver. 


'The Church of England retains likewiſe the Ceremonies 


of Ordination, but docs not receive Order as a Sacrament z 
but the Roman Catholick Charch receive it as ſuch, and 
ſays that it was inſtituted by Chriſt (ro whom alone the 


Inſtitution belongs) as it appears from their Definition 


thereof, viz. that Order or Ordination is a Sacrament of 
the new Law inſtituted by Chrift, whereby Grace is con- 
ferred to the Clerk, together with the ſpiritual Power of 
conſecrating the Eucharift, or of exerciſing ſome Office, 
which has any Report to the eſfecting that Sacrament, 
They call it a Sacrament of the new Law, becauſe it 
is expreſly defined ſuch by the Council of Trent, Se. 2.3. 
com. 3. and becauſe it has all the Conditions required 
for a Sacrament of the New Teſtament; for it has, 
1. A ſenſible Sign; 2. Chriſt's Inſtitution ; and 3. The 


Promiſe of Grace annexed to it. | 
In the Church of ZEzgland there are but three Orders, 


viz. Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. But in the Roman 


Catholick Church there are ſeven; diſtinguiſhed into 
minor Orders, and major or ſacred Orders. 

The miner Orders are four, viz. thoſe of Door- Keeper, 
Exorcig, Reader, and Acolith; beſides the clerical Ton- 
ſura, which is a Preparation to thoſe Orders, and which 
on: is obliged to receive before he takes any of them. 

The Tonſure is the firſt Ceremony uſed for devotiag 
a Perſon to the eccleſiaſtical State, by preſenting him. to 
the Biſhop, who gives him the firſt Degree of the Cleri- 


cate by cutting off Part of his Hair, | 
O Lord, thou art Part of my Inberita Netz, 
lice, thou art he that ſhall reſtore mine Inberis Tm Che. 
ſignifying thereby his folemn Renunciation e, 4% ne; 
and his taking hencefarward Teſus Chris * World, 
tance: Then the Biſhop puts on him the Surplie s nber. 
Prayer, May Cod cloath thee with the ner J, ith thi 
created in the Holineſs and Juſtice of the Truth an 
Garment ſignifying what muſt be the pu zn White 
Heart and Body of him that receives the 7; far? ® th 
| . 8 onſure 
_ hold = 4 onſure a particular Order: a 
as au, only the Mark and Fo 3 
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The Tonſure ſuffices to make a Clerk: 
only to quality him for the holding Benefices, 
is capable of the Tonſure at ſeven Years of 4 
a Benefice of ſimple Tonfure, is ſuch a one. 
enjoyed 1 a Child of ſeven Years old. 
The Order of Door-Keeper, which is th 
minor Orders, is defined > ſome Tur bag jf 4 
a minor Order, which, by the Biſhop giving the K 6s oy 
Church, to him whom he ordains, he gives him BE the 
Time the Power of opening and ſhutting the Grd, 2 
of diſcharging ſome other Fundtions in it: Which I. ng 
tions are detailed in theſe Words of the Roman Pontifcat 
addreſſed by the Biſhops to thoſe who he is to 8 
Door-Keepers; and which are as follow: 792 lk 
beloved Children, who are to receive the Office of = 
Keeper, hear what are your Duties. A Door- Keeper N 
ring the Bell; open the Church and the Sanctuary, and th 
Book to him who is to preach, Be very careful nager, 
leſs by your Negligence the Things belonging to the Chur 
ſhould be lo$t or periſh; and to open the Door; at th; : : 
pointed Times to the Faithful, and ſhut them always 45 
the Infidels : Take Care likewiſe, that, as <itl —_ 
Keys, you open and ſhut the vifible Church, you may ſout to 
_ the Devil, and open to God, by your Words and Examples, 
his invifible Church, i. e. the Hearts of the Faithful, &c 
The Order of E#xorci#, which is the ſecond of the 
Minors, is defined an Order of divine Inftitution, where 
by delivering the Book of Exorciſm to the Perſon * 
ed, and by certain Words pronounced by him that ordains, a 
certain Power is conferred on the Clerk, —The Words 
pronounced by him that ordains are theſe : Receive, and 
remember it, and have the Power to impoſe the Hands on 
the Energument, whether they be baptized, or only Cate- 
chumens. The other Offices of the Evorci#, as collected 
from the Roman Pontifical, are to make Room for thoſe 
who are to receive the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, that 
they may come without Obſtruction to the Communion 
Table. 2. To prepare the holy Water, and carry the 
| Veſſel which contains it before the Prieft, when he 
ſprinkles the People; 3. To aſſiſt the Prieſt in Exor- 
ciſms, and hold the Book open before him, G. 

The Order of the Reader, is defined a minor Order, 
whereby the Biſhop delivering the Book of the Prophe- 
cies and Leſſons, with ſome Prayers, the Perſon ordain- 
ed receives the Grace and Power of diſcharging certain 
Functions in the Church; which Functions are, 1. To 
read the Word of God, which is the moſt eſſentia. 
2. To ſing the Anthems. 3. To read the Acts of tie 

Martyrs, the Homilies of the Fathers, the circular Let- 
ters ſent to the Churches, the Symbol of the Apollles, 
and the Lord's Prayer. 4. To teach the People the firſt. 

Elements of Chriſtianity. 5. To bleſs the new Fruits. 

The Order of the Acolith, is defined a minor Order, 
whereby the Biſhop delivering a Candleſtick with a Taper 
lighted, &c. with Prayers, the Ordained receive the 
Power to exerciſe ſome certain Functions in the Church 


with theſe pi 
nce, and o 


The reſt i; 
A Perſon 
ge; hence 
a may be 


which Functions are, 1. To light the Tapers at the Time ot 


the divine Office. 2. To prepare Fire and F rankincenle, 
at the Times appointed. 3. To carry the Candleſtick, 
when the Goſpel is read, at the Communion of che 
Sick, and in all other Occaſions. 4. To prepare the 
Wine and Water for Maſs. 5. To ſerve in the ſolemn 
Maſſes with the Surplice. 6. To aflift the Prieft in tie 
Adminiſtration of all the Sacraments. | 
Thoſe in minor Orders may marry without any Diſpen- 
fation : In effect, the minor Orders are looked on 85 lite 
other than Formalities, and as Degrees neceſſary to arne 
at the higher Orders. Yet the Council of Trent is vely 


LY hs Imitted into 
ſcrious about them; enjoins that none be admitted IN 
| | I i 


exerciſe the Functions of each Order; but it leaves the 
Biſhops a Power of diſpenſing with thoſe Rules; ſo that 
che four Orders are uſually conferred the ſame Day, and 
ny make the firſt Part of the Ceremony of Ordination. 
; The Greeks diſavow thoſe petty Orders, and paſs im- 
mediately to the Subdiaconate; the Church of England 
to the Diaconate. | 15 e | 
Their firſt Riſe Fleury dates in the Time of the Em- 
eror Juſtinian, there is no Call nor Benefice required 
ior the four minor Orders; and a Baſtard may even 
enjoy them without any Diſpenſation; nor does Bigamy 
qualify. | | . | 

wy or major Orders, we have already obſerved, 


The Order of Sub-deacon, is defined by the Catholicks 


Cialice empty, with the Book of the Epiſtles, and ſome 
| Prayers, gives the Ordained Power to exerciſe ſome cer- 
tan Functions of the Church; which Functions are, 
i. To give the Water to the Prieſt, at a high Maſs; 
>. To ſerve the Deacon; 3. Waſh the Pallæ and Cor- 
poralia z to give the Chalice at Maſs. 4. Receive the 
Oblations of the Faithful; 5. Sing the Epiſtle at Maſs 
and, 6. To carry the Croſs in Proceſſion. | 


the Subdiaconat be a Sacrament or not, in regard Sub- 


that there is no Mention made ot them in the Scripture, 
jet Bellarmin holds the affirmative Side of the Queſtion. 

According, to the Canons, a Perſon muſt be twenty- 
two Years of Age, to be promoted to the Order of Sub- 
deacon. | | | 


ed Sub- deacon; upon Condition his Wife conſents to it, 
makes a Vow of Continence, and ſhuts herſelf up in a 
Monaſtery. 


Delivery of the Book of the Goſpel, with certain Prayers 
lid by the Biſhop, the Ordained receives the Power to 
exerciſe fome certain Functions in the Church: Which 


the People to Mafs, ſings the Goſpel, diſtributes the 


Maſs, Sc. 2. To preach. 3. Baptize. £ 9 
Deacons were inſtituted, ſeven in Number, by the 
Apoſtles, Alls yi. which Number was retained a long 
Time in ſeveral Churches. Their Office was to ſerve 
in the Agape, and to diſtribute the Euchariſt to the 
Communicants, and diſpenfe the Alms. | 85 
By the antient Canons Marriage was not incompatible 
with the State and Miniſtry of a Deacon. But it is now 
a long Time that the Church has prohibited their mar- 


lor very important Cauſes; and after Diſpenſation they 
loſe the Rank and Functions of their Order, and return 
to a lay State. | „ 


The Deacons were formerly prohibited fitting with 
the Prieſts: The Canons forbid Deacons to conſecrate; 
that being a ſacerdotal Office. They alſo prohibit a 
Deacon being ordained, unleſs he have a Title or Call, 
and be at leaſt twenty-five Years of Age. The Emperor 
Juſtinian, in Novel 123. afligns the ſame Age of twenty- 
live Years for a Deacon; but this was the Cuſtom when 
Prieſts were not ordained at leſs than thirty Years of 
Age. At preſent twenty-three Years of Age ſuffices for 
a Deacon. | ; 

At Rome, under Pope Silveſter, they had only one 
Veacon; then ſeven were appointed; then" fourteen, 
and at laſt eighteen, who were called Cardinal Deacons, 
to Uiſtinguiſh them from thoſe of other Churches. 

Their Office was to take Care of the Temporalities of 
the Church, look to the Rents and Charities, provide 
for the Neceſſities of the Eccleſiaſticks, and even of the 
Pope, The collecting of the Rents, Alms, Sc. belong- 
ing to the Sub-deacons; the Deacons were the Depoſi- 


tanies and the Diſtributers. Having thus the Manage- 


ment of the Revenues of the Church in their Hands ; 
Authority grew apace, as the Riches of the Church 


re three, VIZ. thoſe of Sub-deacon, Deacon, and Prieft. 


| a ſacred Order, which by the Biſhops delivering the 


It is diſputed in the Roman Catholick Church, whether 


By the Papal Canons, a married Man may be ordain- 


The Order of Deacon, is defined a ſacred Order, where 
by the Impoſition of the Hands of the Biſhop, and the 


Fuidtious are, 1. To ſerve to the Altar, where he calls 


Eucharift, and diſmiſs the People, at the End of the been ſeveral Interruptions in the Succeſſion of the Biſhops 


of the Engl Church; and the Exgiih Church pretend- 


rying ; and the Pope only grants them Diſpenſations 
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increaſed, Thoſe of Rome, as being Miniſtets of the 
firſt Church, preceded all others, and even at length took 
Place of the Prieſts themſelves. Doubtleſs it. was the 
Avarice of the Prieſts that made them give Place to the 


Deacons, who had the Diſpoſal of the Money. St. Ferom * 


exclaims a 
is inferior to a Prieſt. 


The Council in Trallo, which is the 3d of Conftanti- 


nople, Ariſtenus in his Synopſis of the Canons of that 


Council, Zonaraſon on the ſame Council, Simeon Logotbeta, 
and CEcumenius, diſtinguiſh Deacons deſtined for Service 
at the Altar, from thoſe who had the Care of the Di- 
ſtribution of the Alms of the Faithful, Thus the Cuſtom 
of conſtituting Deacons, without any other Office but to 
attend the Prieft at the Altar, being once introduced, 
thoſe {imple Deacons durſt no longer pretend to a Supe- 
riority over the Prieſts. 5 
The Order of Pr ieſts is defined a ſacred Order inſti- 
tuted by Chriſt, where by the Delivery of the Chalice 
with the Wine, and the Paten with the Bread, and the 
Impoſition of the Hands of the Biſhop with certain 


Words pronounced by him; the Perſon ordained re- 


cerves the Power to conſecrate and abſolve. | 
The Ordination of Prieſts by the Impoſition of the 

Hands of Biſhops, is proved, 1. By the Scripture, 

1 Tim, iv. and v.— And 2 Tim. ii. where that Impoſi- 


tion of Hands is mentioned; I admonifh thee to be ftrong 
in the Grace of God, which is in thee by the Impoſition of 
our Hands. | | 


deacons are ordained without Impoſition of Hands, and By the Councils, particularly that of Carthage, can. 4. 


where the Prieſt is faid to be ordained by the Impoſition 


of the Hands of the Biſhops. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Lev, Epiſt. 87. to the 


Biſhops of Africa, where he explains the Paſſage above 


quoted, 


The Biſhop is the proper and only Miniſter of the ſacred 
Orders, particularly of the Diaconate of Prieſthood ; as 


being the legitimate Succeſſor of the Apoſtles, who 
received their Miſſion immediately from Chriſt, when 
he ſent them to preach and baptize; and the Power of 


binding and unbinding, when breathing on them, he told 


them, receive ye the Holy Ghost, &c. 


Ever fince the Divorce between the Roman and Engliſh 
Church, there has been a great Controverſy between 


them, concerning the Validity of the latter; the former 
denying it abſolutely, under Pretence that there have 


ing, on the contrary, there was none; for both Churches 


agree, that an interrupted Succeſſion from the Apoſtles 
is neceſſary for the Validity of their Miniſtry, Father 
Corroyer, a regular Canon of St. Auguſtin, of the Abbey 
of St. Genevieve at Paris, pretends to have cleared that 


Point in a Book he has wrote to aſſert the Validity of the 


Ordination of the Engliſo Church; but the Roman re- 


jects that Book as ſpurious; it was cenſured by the Sor- 
bon, and fuppreſſed by an Aret of the King's Council 
given in 1726, and the Author obliged to quit the 


Kingdom, incog. His Book was anſwered by a Jeſuit, 


who puſhes him with Vigour ; and pretends to invalidate 


all his beſt Proofs; which of them is in the Right, is 


what I will not have the Temerity to determine; all I 


can ſay is, that the Civil Troubles, Revolutions, and 


different Changes happened in England, lince the Re- 
formation, might have affected the eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy, 
and render the Memoirs on which Father Corroyer has 
wrote a little ſuſpicious : Though, in my Opinion, the 
different Manner of thinking of the two Churches on that 
Subject, ſhould decide the Queſtion and terminate the 
Diſpute ; for whereas the Church of England conſiders 


Ordination as a ſimple Ceremony only; which does not 


imprint the leaſt Character on the Perſon ordained, 


who, when he pleaſes, can quit the eccleſiaſtical State, 
and follow any laick Employment, either in the Army, 


Commerce, Cc. they have no need for it of an inter- 


rupted Succeſſion from the Apoſtles, but may lawſully 


celebrate that Ceremony, without any body having the 
leaſt Right to find Fault with it, or contradict it. The 
ſame could not be ſaid of the Reman Church, who be- 
lieve Order a Sacrament (inſtituted by Chriſt, and con- 
ferred on his Apoſtles when he ſent them to preach the 
Goſpel z and breathing on them, he gave them the 


Holy 


gainſt that Attempt, and proves that a Deacon 
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Holy Ghoſt, and at the ſame Time the Power of bind- 

ing and unbinding, &c.) which Sacrament, ſhe thinks, 

confers Grace, and imprints on the Perſon ordained a 

ſacred Character, which is indelible both in this World, 

and in the other; which Character cannot be given but 
by the immediate Succeſſors of the Apoſtles who were 

made the Depoſitaries thereof. | e 
The Extreme Unction, which is not ſo much as taken 

the leaſt Notice of among the Proteſtants, is alſo a Sacra- 

ment in the Roman Church; and adminiſtered to People 
cangerouſly ſick, by anointing them with Oil, and per- 
forming ſeveral Prayers over them. ; 

It is called Extreme Unction as being only given to 
Perſons in Extremity. In the 13th Century it was called 
The Unction of the Sick, and not Extreme Unction: For 
in the earlier Ages it was given before the Viaticum ; 
which Practice, according to Father Mabillon, was not 
changed till the 13th Century. 1 

The Reaſons he aſſigns for the Change are, that in that 
Age there aroſe ſeveral miſtaken Opinions, ſeveral of 
which we find mentioned and. condemned in the Engli/h 
Councils. Among the reſt it was held, that ſuch as had 
receiv'd this Sacrament, in Caſe they recover'd, might 
not make Uſe of their Wives, nor eat Meat, nor go 
bare-footed : Whence they choſe to forbear uſing it till 
the laſt Extremity; which Practice prevailed. See the 
Councils of Worcęſter and Exeter, in the Year 1287, 
that of Wincheſter in 1308; and Father Mabillon, Act. 
Sanct. Bened. Sæcul. iii. p. 1. e IN nge OY 

The Form of Extreme Unction is now deprecative, 
as the Divines call it; formerly it was abſolute and in- 
dicative. | | e | 
This Sacrament is not only in Uſe in the Latin, but 
alſo in the Greek Church, and throughout the Eaſt, tho' 
under another Name, and with ſome Difference in the 
Circumſtances; in that the Orientals do not wait till 
their Sick are come to Extremity, in order to anoint 
them ; but the Sick generally go to Church themſelves; 
and it is adminiſter'd to them as often as they are 
indiſpoſed: The Greeks taking that Direction of St. 
James v. 14. which is the Foundation of the Practice in 
a general Senſe : Is any ſick among you? let bim call for 
the Prieſts of the Church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with Oil. 1 IBS 

Father Dandini diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Unction 
among the Maronites: The one called Union with the 
Oil of the Lamp; but this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacra- 
mental Union, ordinarily adminiſter'd to ſuch as are in 
extreme Sickneſs; for that the Oil is only conſecrated by 
a Prieſt, and that it is given to all who are preſent, not 
to the Sick only, but alſo to the Healthy: Even the 
Prieſt who officiates partakes of it. The other Kind of 
VUnction, according to that Father, is only for the Sick; 
it is performed with Oil conſecrated by the Biſhop alone, 
on Hely Thurſday, And this it ſeems is their ſacramental 
Unction. | „ Os 

But this Unction with Lamp- Oil is in Uſe, not only 

among the Maronites, but throughout all the Eaſtern 
Church, who uſe it very religiouſly, The Truth 1s, they 
do not ſeem to have any other Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction beſides this. Yet Father Gour obſerves, tho' 
it be only a Ceremony with Regard to thoſe in Health, 
it is a real Sacrament to thoſe that are ſick 
In their great Churches they have a Lamp, wherein 
this Oil for the Sick 1s preſerved : This Lamp they call 
The Lamp of Oil join'd with Prayer : For what the Latins 
call Extreme Unction, the Greeks call Oil with Prayer, or 
Holy Oil. | 5 5 3 
I cannot conceive what Reaſon can be alledged for 
reforming this praying over the Sick, and anointing him 
with Oil; after St. James has recommended it in ſo formal 
and clear Terms in his Epiſtle, that it is impoſſible to 
give them another Senſe, for if there was a Superſtition 
in it, that Superſtition was as antient as the Church, and 
has been not only encouraged, but even recommended 
by a holy Apoſtle, who had been inſtructed in the School 
of Chriſt, and gave up gloriouſly his Life at laſt for the De- 
fence of the Goſpel. 

The Sentiment of the Roman Catholick Church, with 
Regard to Penance, which is alſo one of her Sacraments, 
and rejected as ſuch by the Calvinits, and others, is, that 
there 1s no other Sacrament of the New Teſtament, that 


g- 


deration of his Goodneſs ; without any Regard 


valid, and carries with it every Thing n 


that the Greek Formula is abſolute; and that 
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has more: convincing Proofs in the Sex; 8 
ing been inſtituted by Jeſus (Brie. Ae i. e al ts he 
Matt. xvi. 19. And 1 will give unto thee 73 Vident from 
Kingdom of Heaven: And whatſoever thou 
Earth, ſhall be bound in Heaven; and whatſ 
looſe on Earth, ſhall be looſed in Heaven. 
John xx. 23. Whoſeſoever Sins ye remit, they a St. 
unto them ; and whoſeſoever Sins ye retain, th, 0 emitted 
The ſame Roman Catholicks deline Pen ane 
ment, wherein a Perſon who has the re ue dare 
tions, receives Abſolution at the Hands of 855 Diſpog. 
all Sins committed ſince Baptiſm. e Priel, of 
To a legitimate Penance they require 
Contrition, Abſolution, and Satisfaction. 
Contrition is a real Sorrow, 
Thoughts of having offended God 


three Thi 185 


reſulting fro 


from the ekt . 


e Conſi 
niſhment the Sin deſerves, to the Pu- 
Some Doctors of the Roman Church 


| | avow. f 
ſtanding the Practice of their C > notwith- 
8 hurch, that Contrition is 


eceſſary to obtain 


Pardon, without the Ceremony of the SAcrament of C 
wy: | ,0n- 


feſſion and Abſolution. 
And in this they make the Difference be a 
tion and Contrition to conſiſt. This Dodtrine u. 1 
tained by F. Segeunot, upon St. Auguſtin, but = Main= 
{ured by the Faculty of Paris. e 

Abſolution is a juridical Act, whereby the pig: 
Virtue of the Power given him by 72 8 = 
the Sins of ſuch as, upon Confeſſion, appears to hay oh 
Conditions requiſite thereto. % „ 


The Formula of the Abſolution in the R 05 
is abſolute, in the Greek Church deprecatory Reo 


the Calviniſts declarative. Arcuvius, indeed, contend; 


in theſe Words, Mea Mediocritas habet te 3 
When I fay, that the Formula of Abſoluticn, in the Ro- 
man Church, is abſolute, . I would not be underſtood 

taat the Prieſt abſolves of his own Authority, as mol 
Proteſtants falſly imagine, for the Formula begins thus: 
May our Lord Jeſus Christ, who is the bigh Powif and 
Priest, abſolve thee, which is deprecatory ; then he pro- 
ceeds, and I, by his Authority which ] exerciſe, aljotve 
thee, & c. Which Formula ſeems very igreeable to the 
Paſſages of the Scripture, quoted at the Beginning of this 
Article; for Chriſt does not ſay to Peter, in St, Matthezs, 
Thou ſbalt declare that they are bound or locſem d, &c. but, 
whoſoever thou ſhalt bind ſhalt be bound, which implies an 
abſolute Authority given him, as well as to all the Apo- 
ſtles in St. 7obn: Which is ſurprizing to me, that we 
ſhould ſearch Matters of Controverſies, in Paſſages which 


are as clear as one and one are two; which cannot pro- 
ceed but from Motives of Animoſity and Jealouſy. The 


Church of England is ſo well convinced of this Truth, 
that ſhe has the ſame Formula of Abſolution, Word for 
Word, in the Viſitation of the Sick; where ſhe exhorts 


them to Confeſlion. 


Satisfaction, which in the Roman Church is the third 


Part of the Sacrament of Penance, is defined, 4 voluntary 


Submiſſion to the Penance enjoined by the Prieſt, as d 
Compenſation for the Injury done to God by Sin, and to fe. 
deem the Pain incurred thereby, Whence it is caſily in- 
ferred, that the ſatisfactory Deeds, according to the e. 
man Church, muſt be penal and onerous ; as is even inli- 
nuated by the Scripture, where Faſting, Humiliation, 
Affliction, Tears, Aſhes, the Cilicium, and the Ike, Ae 
preſcribed, Joel ii. Jonas iii. Matt. xi. where a Fealt 0 
Expiation was appointed for the Jews, Num. 29. which. 
if true, thoſe will be unfortunately miſtaken, uh _ 
themſelves with aſking Forgiveneſs for their Sins, 3 
ing that it is a Popiſh Superſtition to make the leait . 
tonement for it; depending entirely on 7% Chris's > 
tisfaction on the Croſs; as if he had ſuffer'd only to 1 
dulge us in our Lukewarmneſs and Indolence; 0! = 
we may offend him with greater Impunity. n 
ing ſatisfied for all our Sins, we may co 
attrocious, which will be forgiven whenever We 


| | Id ap- 
the Time to aſk for Forgiveneſs ; whence it wou 5 
b, rather to cncour%s- 


Nate de real 
Vice, than to refrain it; which it would be a very 5 


pear, that Chriſt was come on Eart 


Impiety to believe. 


8 ink what 
But let thoſe criminally indolent Sinners think r 


mmit the mole 
will take 
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they will, it is certain, that Penance has always been 
| "I manded by the Church ; but the Manner of doing 
25 her publick or private, has varied according to 
0 different State of the Church, and the Want of the 
rathfol. The Son of God, in the Goſpel, does not im- 

iſ penance on the Sinners who came to him, becauſe 
* gave them a perfect Contrition of their Sins, and at 
the ſame Time the Abſolution by the Strength of his 
Grace, and by the Plenitude of his Authority. St. Paul, 
| Cor. vi. excommunicates the inceſtuous Corinthian, 
and delivers him to Satan, and receives him ſome Time 
afterwards to his Communion, having left him, ſays St. 
Chryſoſtom, uncertain, if his Penitence was to laſt till 
Death. But he is engaged to forgive him by the Peni- 
rent repenting ſincerely of his Sins; by a juſt Fear that the 
Continuation of the Pain ſhould prove hurtful to him, by 
the unanimous Deſire of the Church of Corinth, and by 
the Change which that Rigour had cauſed in the Manners 
of the Members of that Church. It is certain, that in 
the firſt Centuries, the Diſcipline of the Penance was not 
ſo regular as it has been ſince; and that the Impoſition 
of the Pain depended abſolutely on the Biſhops ; and did 
not laſt ſo long. St. Cyprian witneſſes, that his Prede- 
cefſors did not receive to Penance thoſe who were guilty 
of Adultery, Murder, and Idolatry. The Council of 


Elvire, made Canons on Traſh, which even extend 


to falſe Witneſſes, Notwithſtanding which, under that 
holy Biſhop, the Cuſtom was introduced in Africa, to 
remit Penances at the Solicitation of the Martyrs; as we 
learn from his Epiſtles ; where he complains of the Inſo- 
lence of thoſe who being fallen in the Idolatry, wanted 
to be received into the Communion without Penance, 
on Notes they had extorted from thoſe who were a going 
to ſuffer Martyrdom. V 

Exer ſince the Hereſy of the Novatians and Monta- 
ziſts, the Church began to be more ſevere in the Impo- 
fition of the canonical Penance, for the Sinners whom 


thoſe Hereticks ſaid were not to be admitted to it; whe- 
ther for the Time which ſometimes reached to the latter | 
End of the Life, or for the penal Mortifications which 


were very hard. At laſt the Diſcipline being formed, the 
Degrees of Penance were divided into four. In the firſt, 
which was called of the Cryings, the Penitents remained 


out of the Church, ſometimes in the open Air, and ſome- 


times under a Porch ; and when the Faithful enter'd the 
Church, they uſed to throw themſelves at their Feet, 
and intreat them to intercede for them, And Tertullian 


called that to move Jeſus Christ himſelf, they were 


cloathed in Sack- cloth, or black Gowns. They laid on 
the Ground, faſted with Bread and Water, ſpent the 
Nights in Prayers, did not frequent the Baths, nor 


uſe Marriage. The ſecond Degree was called of the 


Hearers, becauſe thoſe who were arrived at it, were 
admitted to hear the Preaching in the Church, and 
went out afterwards with the Catechumens. The third 
Degree was of the Proſtrated, who did not partake of 


the Prayers of the Faithful, and threw themſelves at the 


Feet of the Biſhops before they went out of the Church, 
to receive the Impoſition of Hands, which was depreca- 
tory, and was done with particular Prayers, according 
to the Council of Laodicea, c. 19. they received one 1n 


Beginning their Penance, and the laſt was given at the 


End, when they were reconciled by the Abſolution, and 
admitted to the Participation of the Euchariſt, The 
fourth Degree was of thoſe called Conſiſtants, becauſe 
they remained in the Church during the Celebration of 
divine Service, and the Adminiſtration of the Eucha- 
riſt, though they were not allowed to partake of it. 
The Names of the Degrees above- mentioned, are not 
found in the Latin Authors of the firſt Centuries of the 
Church, who have not reckoned that of the Plorantes 
and Auditores, among the Stations of the Penance, but 
only the Proſtration and Conſiſtence: And by the firſt 
Term, they, and the Greeks in the fourth Century, 
underſtand the publick Penance, and range under it all 
the rigorous Satisfactions it contained, and which increaſ- 
ed or diminiſhed afterwards. All Sorts of Sins were not 
equally ſubject to it; and the Antients diſtinguiſhed them 
under three Claſſes The firſt contained Idolatry, Adul- 
try, Murder, and the other Species. They called them 
capital and canonical, becauſe they were to be expiated, 


Whether publick or ſecret, by the Pains order'd by the 
l 


the Abſolution, if th 


Canons, which were alike throughout all the Church. 


For thoſe, as already obſerved, during two Centuries, in 


moſt Churches Penance was not even granted; not that 
they were thought irremiſſible, or that the Power of the 
Keys given to the Prieſts did not extend ſo far, ſince 
they were then of Opinion, that it has no Limits, and 
that all Sorts of Sins are ſubject to it; but only to inſpire 
the Faithful with a greater Horror for them, to whom 
by the laſt Council of Jeruſalem they are particularly for- 
bidden. The ſecond Claſs contained the Sins which we 


call mortal. We underſtand by this Word, all thoſe 


which deprive us of the Grace of God. But the holy 
Fathers extended it to Sins ſpecified in the Canons. In 
the firſt Centuries they were not chaſtiſed by a publick 
Penance, at leaſt as to oblige Perſons guilty of them to 
pals through the Degrees above-mentioned, though they 
were reprimanded publickly, and deprived of the Eu- 
chariſt, which was practiſed, as to this laſt Pain for occult 
Sins, which were not expreſſed in the penitential Canons. 
The third Claſs contained the venial Sins, which were 
not ſubject to the Keys, by the Ordinances of the Church, 


but the Faithful were exhorted to purify themſelves of 
them by Prayers and Alms. In the third and fourth Cen- 


turies the Church becoming more ſevere, began ro ſub- 
mit the heinous and ſcandalous Sins of the ſecond Claſs to 
a publick Penance, to oppoſe the Torrent of Corruption 
of the Manners of the Chriſtians, For-that Reaſon, the 
Biſhops compoſed penitential Books, to inform the Prieſts 
what Penance they were to impoſe for every Sin, and that 
thoſe Penances ſhould be uniform. By Degrees, towards 


the latter End of the fifth Century, a Soft of Penance _ 


was introduced between the publick, and the ſecret, for 


occult Sins, which was accompliſhed in Monafteries, or 
in other Places appointed by the Prieſts, in the Preſence 
of ſome pious Perions, according to the Direction of the 


Biſhop. The Difference between them and publick 
Sinners, was, that the Biſhops gave theſe a publick Ab- 
ſulution, in Preſence of the Clergy, and the People, 
without the Rails which ſeparated the Altar from the 


Nave of the Church; whereas to thoſe it was given in 


Secret, as the Confeſſion having been ſecret, and the 
Penance ſecret. The former could not be reconciled but 
by the Biſhop, and the Prieſts could reconcile the latter. 


| Thoſe were obliged by the Cenſures to a publick Satis- 


faction; and theſe were at Liberty to ſubmit to it, or 
not; the Prieſt. contenting himſelf with refuſing them 


ey were not willing to obey him on 
that Subject. 1 1585 ; | 


At laſt towards the ſeventh Century, the publick Pe- 


nance for occult Sins was entirely laid aſide. Theodorns, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the firſt Author in the 
Weſtern Church of the ſecret Penance for ſccret Sins, 
It was, likewiſe, about that Time that the Church be- 
gan to grant it in private to thoſe who had fallen again 


into the ſame Faults, after they had made a publick one, 


For till then, as it appears from all antient Authors, a 


canonical Penitence only was granted, which Tertullian 


calls for that Reaſon, the laſt Hope of the Chriſtian, 


Not that the holy Fathers would make thoſe who return 


to their Vomiting (to uſe the Expreſſions of the Scripture) 
and committed the ſame Sins over again, abandon them- 
ſelves to Deſpair ; but they judged that they were not to 


be adminiſtered for the ſecond Time, the eecleſiaſtical 


Remedy, which they had ſo little minded, left Chriſtians 
ſhould be encouraged to Sin, in Hope of receiving al- 
ways the Abſolution ; which is, according to the Biſhops | 
of the third Council of Toledo, doing Penance in a very 
ugly Manner. They order'd them to do a Penance in 
Secret, as much or more rigorous as the former had 
been needleſs to them, and to continue that Penance all 
their Life; and perſevering in it to hope that God would 
forgive them their Sin, and have Mercy on them. It 
is what we learn clearly from St. Auguſtin, in an Epiſtle 
he wrote to the Judge Macedonius, and which cannot be 
controverted, without giving the Lie to all the Fathers 
and Councils. That outward Severity was mitigated 
by Degrees; and towards the End of the eighth Cen- 
tury, a Redemption, or rather Commutation of the 
Pains impoſed was introduced. He, for Inſtance, who 
by the Canons was to faſt ſo many Days, redeemed that 
Abſtinence, either by Alms, or vocal Prayers, or other-+ 
wiſe. At firſt, that Redemption was very rigorous, * 
12 E 
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of ſome Days only; and then it was neither the firſt nor 
the ſecond Year, or that happened very feldom. But at 
laſt, that Diſtinction of Time was no longer obſerved ; 
and it was free for the Penitents, either to do the canoni- 
cal Penance, or to redeem it entirely, according to the 
Rules preſcribed by the Biſhops in the penitential Books; 
as we ſee in Barcard, Ives: of Chartres, Beda, and in the 
Collection of Canons made by the Abbot Reginon. Some 
attribute that Redemption for England, to Theodorus Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had ſuppreſſed the publick Pe- 
nance for ſecret Sins, as already obſerv'd, and which in my 
Opinion was extremely well done, for the Reaſons I'll 
give afterwards. But others deny it, and are founded on 
the Improbation of the Biſhops of that Kingdom in a 
Synod held 30 Years after his Death; which ſhews, 
ſays M. Godeau Biſhop of Vence, rather a Corruption of 
Diſcipline than Eſtabliſhment, at leaſt in the Manner 
the Thing was practiſed. In thoſe later Times were 
employed likewiſe the Pilgrimages to the holy Lands, to 
Rome, to St. James of Galicia, to St. Martin of Tours, in 


lieu of a publick Penance for enormous Crimes, tho” they 
were ſecret, It is what made the Engliſh and French un- 


dertake thoſe famous Wars to wrelt the Sepulchre of 
Chriſt from the Hands of the Infidels ; which Wars 
had as unfortunate Succeſs, as the Subject thereof was 


juſt and holy. Pope Urban II. in the Council of Cler- 


mont, wanting to engage to it the Princes and Biſhops 
there preſent, made uſe of that Reaſon to invite them 
to it, and granted them the Relaxation of all the Penances 
they were ſubje& to, by the Canons. There was even 
a Canon made of it, which ſays expreſly, that that 
Voyage would ſerve inſtead of Penance for thoſe who 
would undertake it by a Motive of Devotion, and not 


by a Deſire of Glory, or of Profit. In the Council of 


 Rheims, celebrated ſeveral Years afterwards, under Euge- 
nius III. the ſame Commutation was made in favour of 
Incendiaries, who would go to fight the Moors in Spain, 
for a whole Year. Caliſtus the Second, in the Council 


of Lateran held in 1122, confirmed the ſame Thing. 


| His Succeſſors followed likewiſe that Order in the Pub- 


lication of the Croiſades; and we have Proofs thereof in 


St. Bernard, who preached one under Innocent the Se- 
cond, the Succeſs thereof was not very fortunate. Louis 
the Younger, King of France, engaged into it, by his 
Advice, to expiate the Sins committed in the unjuſt 
War he had undertook, againſt Thibau Earl of Cham- 
pagne. Paul Emyle writes, that Godfrey de Bouillon un- 
dertook for Penance the Voyage of Jeruſalem, which 
ſucceeded him fo gloriouſly, that in endeavouring to 


acquire the Kingdom of Heaven, he conquered one upon 


Earth; and that the Memory of his Fault being vaniſhed, 


nothing remained but the immortal one of his heroical 


Virtues. Foulgues, Earl of Anjou, who had uſurped 
the Eſtates of St. Martin of Tours, puniſhed himſelf in 
the ſame Manner, by going to War againſt the Saracens. 
In that the Church changed her former Diſcipline, where- 
by the Exerciſe of Arms was forbidden to Penitents, as 
it appears from ſevetal Canons. The pious Cauſe 
_ againſt the Infidels or Hereticks, had temperated that 
Rigour. She became {till much more remils, after the 


Journeys above-mentioned were ceaſed ; when in the 
twelfth Century the Cuſtom was introduced of redeem- 


ing the Time of canonical Penance, either in Part, or 
entirely, with a pecuniary Alm applied to the building 


of a Church, and ſometimes to Works for publick Uſe. 


This Practice was called at firſt by the Biſhops and 
Doctors, a Relaxation of Diſcipline ; but People ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to it by Degrees, and it was called 
IxpuLGctxcE ; which is the Epocha of the Extinction 
of the antient Penance, whereof we have but a Shadow 
left; and which in all Probability was invented either to 
cloak the Avarice of the Clergy, or to indulge Sinners 
in their Guilt, or both; not that I would pretend to 
condemn Indulgencies, or like Corah, Dathan and 
Abiram, put a ſacrilegious Hand to the Cenſer, which 
would ſmell too much of a Reformer, but I cannot ap- 
prove the, bad Uſe thereof, which has rendered them 
quite deſpicable, and has ſerved for Pretence to the 
Enemies of the Roman Church, to reject them entirely as 
ſuperſtitious ; though, in my Opinion, it had better an- 
ſwered their Purpoſe to have retained them; ſince it had 
ſupplied the Want of their Satisfaction for Sins, which 


primitive Chriſtians, who had been 
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they have rejected likewiſe though thought ks w 
mitive Churth indiſpenſably neceſſary, ught b the gy 


as it 
what I have ſaid of the antient Diſcipline 7 5 — 
4 obe 


inſt : 
Chriſtian Religion by the Apoſtles Mor e in the 


that our Sins could not be remitted, without > ag 
Attonement for them proportioned to the He; ing an 
of the Crime; how can thoſe who are of 2 18 
Opinion pretend to follow the Diſcipline of the : crene 
Church, unleſs they pretend likewiſe that mother — 
is dead, and another Goſpel preached for them? = 
There remain nothing more to end this Matter f 

antient Penance, than to ſay a Word of the Perſong - 
were ſubject to it. After the third Century the $ Who 
Clerks were not ſubject to a publick one; and whe = 
had committed ſome enormous Crimes for which they 
Laicks were ſubject to it, either publick or 3 
they were depoſed of their Degree, and often conf t, 
in Monaſteries, to accompliſh in ſecret the Suſan. 
which others did in the Face of the whole Ch... 
Sometimes the Church was contented with the fn. 
Depoſition, when the Sins were common. But in C 
three firſt Centuries, the Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacon N 
were ſubject to the common Penance, and to the Im: , 
ſition of Hands, when they had committed Crimes 
which had deſerved a greater Puniſhment than the De. 
poſition, or were fallen again in thoſe, for which the 

had been depoſed, and then there was no Differ: 
between them and the ſecular. The Canons of the 


Apoſtles make no Diſtinction between them; when 


they ſpeak of the eccleſiaſtical Puniſhments, which Pe. 
nitents muſt undergo. St. Cyprian, Epif. 65, 68. writes 
that the Biſhop Baſilides who was fallen into [eolatry, 


quitted the Epiſcopacy, and conſidered as a fal Fs. 


vour that he was allowed the Communion of the Laicks, 


It was at that Time the Church made the Decree, of not 


receiving the Miniſters guilty of Apoſtaſy to the Exerciſe 
of their Order, and of condemning them to do Penorce, 
It is faid in the firſt Council of Orange, and in the ſe— 
cond of Arles, that Penance ſhould not be refuſed to the 
Clerks who aſk for it; which without doubt muſt be 
underſtood of the publick Penance, ſince the Secret was 
done without being aſked for. The Fathers, in the 
fifth Council, ſpeak ſometimes as if this had never been 
obſerved in the Church, and the Exemption of the pub- 
lick Penance in the Manner of the Laicks, came from 
apoſtolical Tradition ; but they ſpeak according to the 
Practice of their Time. They underſtand that the 
Clerks, who were only ſuſpended of their Offices, were 
not to be condemned to the publick and humiliant Pe- 
nalties of the Penance, and not of thoſe who being re- 
duced for their Crimes to the Rank of the Laicks, were 
treated like them in the Satisfactions for their Crimes. 
In that Century the inferior Clerks began to be exempt- 
ed from the Impoſition of the Hands, and other Hu- 
miliations of Penance, as were thoſe in facred Orders, 
and confined in Monaſteries to make Satisfaction to God. 
This we learn from the third Council of Orleans, from 
that of Narbonne, and from the fourth, fixth, and ſe 


venth of Toledo. 5 | 510 
For the Monks and Virgins whom we call Nuns at 


preſent, there was no Difference, either in the three firſt 
Centuries, or in the following, between them and tae 
other Faithful, as it appears by the antient on, 
which diſtinguiſhing the Clerks, join the Mons a7 
Laicks together in their Satisfactions. St. Leo in his 
Epiſtle to Ruſticus Biſnop of Narbonne, at the 5 * 
when the major Clerks did no longer the publick 27 


_ nance, ſubjects the Monks to it, who had violated their 


Vows. Gelaſius the Firſt treats in the ſame Manner the 


. . 2 St. 
Virgins who have embraced the matrimonial State. 


Re nuance 
Baſil, before them, had ordered to the one e the 
impoſed on adulterous Women, and to _ he de 
Penance enjoined to Fornicators. That mu 


| ſtood of the Time when neither the Monks nor Nuns 


aſteries 
dwelt together, as they do at preſent in —— 
but in private Houſes, or in thoſe of t pr pation, 
When they came to lodge in a common 1 lo. 


the Church allowed them to do Penance in their Mo- 


4 Fitch the ſame Ce- 
naſteries, where they were reconciled with the at 1 


; icks, We muſt not de 
remonies uſed for the Laicks o ofhervi 


prized at that Conduct, ſince they were n . 


I 
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conſidered then but as the pureſt Portion of the Laicks, Society, ſolve ſome of the moſt intricate of theſes _ 
that they came to the Sinaxis with the others, and had no Difficulties, and anſwer ſome Queſtions thereupon | 
Part in the Functions of the Clericature. Towards the Therefore, 5 e ee 
ſereßth Century, Things took a new Face, and there 1 1 e on 
vas no Difference between the Penance of the Prieſt and It may be aſked (to anſwer thoſe Hereticks who te: 
that of the Monk, becauſe the Monks were admitted to jected Matrimony as ſomething bad) if Marriage be good 
the Sacerdoce with a much greater Facility than before. in itſelf ; and what can be the End thereof 
MATRIMONY, Which is the feventh Sacrament of the To which I anſwer; that Matrimony, whether it be 
Catholicks, is defined as ſuch by them, @ Sacrament of conſidered as a civil Contract, or as a Sacrament, is 
the new Law, whereby a Man and Woman, who have good in itſelf and lawful; either becauſe it was inſtituted 
bem baptized, give mutually to one another a Power over by God himſelf, Genef. i. and ii. as Jeſus Chriſt inſiau- 
their Body. | gates it, Matt. xix. where he confirms the Force and In- 
They are aſked, with regard to the firſt Part of this diſſolubility thereof in theſe Words, Nhat therefore God 
Definition, why they believe that Chriſt has made Ma- has joined together, let not Man put aſunder; or becauſe 
/rimony a Sacrament ? 105. BEh 5 God beſides has approved it, not only before; but like- 
To which they anſwer, 1. That it is the Opinion of wiſe after Man's Fall; as we learn from the firſt and 
the anticnt Fathers, particularly of St. Ambroſe, lib. de ninth Chapters of Geneſis, where he bleſſes that State in 
Abraham, c. 7. and of St. Auguſtin, lib. de bono conjugii, Adam and Eve, and likewiſe in Noah and his Children; 
. 7 8, 15, 17, 18, 24, and 23, and likewiſe, lib. de when he ſays, Increaſe and multiply, &c. It was alſo ap- 
Nuptiis & Concupiſcentia, c. 10, 17, and 21. Which proved by Chriſt when he honoured, with his Preſence; 
Opinion is confirmed by the Practice of the Church, the Wedding of Cana in Galilee, where he wrought his 
which is ſufficient ;' and by the Council of Trent, Sell. 7. firſt Miracle, by changing Water into Wine, John ini. 
and 24. can. 1. it being not neceſſary that the Inſtitution Or becauſe God ordered it for two good and lawful Ends. 
of the Sacraments of the new Law be expreſly marked 1. For the Procreation and Education of Children. 
en,, i 290 22  _ - 2, That a Man and Wife may mutually help one ano- 
2. That it is reaſonable to believe that Chriſt would ther. All which we learn from the firſt and ſecond 
make it a Sacrament, becauſe as the State of Matrimony Chapters of Genefis. 3 e | 
is attended with very great Difficulties, viz, the Indifſo- As to the End of Matrimony, it was ordained befote 
ubility of the Knot, the mutual Cohabitation, and the Fall of our firſt Parents for two natural Ends, viz: 
mutual Servitude of .the Body, and ſeveral other ſuch 1. For the Procreation and Education of Children, as al- 
which cannot be remedied by a Libel of Repudiation, ready obſerved. 2. For the mutual Help of the Huſband 
as it was done in the old Law; it was neceſſary and Wife. After the Fall, a third End was added to 
to raiſe that Contract to the Dignity of a Sacrament, the two former, v7z. as a Remedy againſt Concupiſcencez 
which ſhould have. the Power of producing Grace ex as it appears from the Firſt of Corinthians, c. vil. v. 2: 
opere operato, and of conferring a Right to actual Graces Nevertheleſs to avoid Fornication, let every Man have his 
neceſſary to marry' d People, to conquer eafier the Diffi- own Wife, and let every Woman have her own Huſband; 
culties above-mentioned ; and to render that Yoke and lower, I is better to marry than burn. . 
lighter, which otherwiſe would ſometimes become in- The next Thing we'll aſk is, if the mutual Conſent 
ſupportable; ſince it is written, that married People will of the contracting Parties, be neceſſary to the Validity 
be ſometimes in Tribulation. of Marriage? To which I anſwer, that if. we conſult 
When they are aſked farther, why they admit Baptiſjn the Law of God, the mutual Conſent of the Man and 
in their Definition, as a Condition of the Validity of Woman is fo neceſſary, that without it there is neither 
Matrimony ? And if the Marriage of thoſe who are not a true Marriage, nor a conjugal Knot ; ſince, according 
baptized, be not a legitimate Contract? They anſwer, to the common Law of God, for all particular Effect is 
1. That though the Marriage of thoſe who are not bap- required the Concourſe of the neareſt Cauſe, appointed ' 
tized, be not a Sacrament, according to St. Auguſtin, by God for ſuch Effect, which neareſt Cauſe in Matri- 
lib, de Bon. Conjug. c. 24. it is notwithſtanding a civil mony, is the mutual Conſent of the Man and Woman, 
Contract, which muſt be conſidered as valid, according and that ordained by the common Law of God for ſuch 
to the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vil. — 2. That the Marriage of a an Effect; therefore a mutual Conſent is fo neceſſary to 
Perſon baptized with one that is not baptized, is not a Contract of Marriage, that without it, according to the 
properly a Sacrament; becauſe the formal Ratio of that common Law of God, Matrimony cannot be reckoned 
Sacrament is either in none of the contracting Parties, or valid, Add, that Love and Benevolency could be no 
in both, ſince the formal Ratio of the Sacrament extends otherwiſe maintained between married People. 3 
as far as the Ratio of the Contract, Chriſt having changed lt may be afked next, if that Conſent mult be free; and 
nothing in that Contract, but raiſed it only to the Being what we ſhould think of one given through Fear and 
of a Sacrament : But the Contract of Marriage, as a by Deceit? To which I anſwer, 1. That for the Validity 
Contract that requires two contracting Perſons, viz. a Man of Matrimony, the Conſent muſt be free; which I prove 
and a Woman; therefore, as a Sacrament, it requires by the Scripture, by the Councils, and by Reaſon, _ 
two Perſons who have been baptized. IS Brgy Hy the Scripture, which inſinuates that the Conſent 
If they be aſked beſides, if the Marriage of two Perſons muſt be free, x Cor. c. vii. in theſe Words, Let him 
baptized be always a Sacrament ? They anſwer with a marry whom he will, 3 | 3 1 
Diſtinction; in the Affirmative, if the Marriage be le- By the Councils, eſpecially that of Trent, Seſſ. 24. 
gally contracted, ſince the Reaſon of the Validity of a c. 9. where thoſe who force others to marry are excom- 
civil Contract, and that of the Sacrament in the Mar- municated. oy „ | 3 
nage of two Perſons baptized, are two Formalities By Reaſon; becauſe the Goods which are another's 
which have between them an inſeparable Connexion, Property, cannot paſs into the Power of another with- 
and which mult laſt always according to Chriſt's In- out the Conſent of the Proprietor, or he be forced to 
ſtitution: And in the Negative, if it be not lawfully it by ſome Law.; but the Bodies of thoſe who contract 
contracted. | . Matrimony are their own perſonal Goods, which they 
But as the Catholicks conſider likewiſe Matrimony, as mutually deliver to one another; and therefore cannot 
a civil Contract; they define it as ſuch, a legitimate ma- be delivered by a Contract of Marriage without their free 
rital Conjunftion of a Man and a Woman, conſiſting in an Conſent ; and ſo far from being any Law either eccle- 
inſeparable Society of Life. — ſiaſtical or civil, capable to extort that Conſent, that 
| 4 | on the contrary they all require it; as we learn from the 
Note, As this State of Matrimony, which even by thoſe Chapter ſufficiat, 27. Queſt. 2. and Chapter cum apud de 
Sects which will not have it a Sacrament, is con- ſponſal. And likewiſe from lib. Nupt. 8 
ſidered as a holy State; and that very few of thoſe I anſwer to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, That a 
| engaged in it knows the Dignity thereof; and it meets Conſent extorted through a great Fear, is not ſufficient 
| with a great many Difficulties, either as to the Law- for the Validity of Matrimony ; but on the contrary, that 
fulneſs, Validity, Sc. of the Contract, or after it is Fear renders a Marriage void and invalid, not ſo much 
concluded; it is very proper I ſhould here, for the by natural, as by the eccleſiaſtical Right, becauſe it has 
Inſtruction of my Readers, and the Good of the civil been thus decreed by the Church. ; 15 
| 1 | ve 
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he has conceived himſelf, 


the Marriage lawful. 


that a little Fear does not invalidate Marriage; and that 
muſt proceed from an external Cauſe ; for if it proceeds 
from an internal one, it does not render the Contract 


void; for Inſtance, that Marriage is not void which is 
contracted, after it has been propoſed as a Means to 


avoid Death, by a Perſon who has deſerved it for ſome 
capital Crime he has committed; the Reaſon is, becauſe 
that Fear is not given to procure the Marriage; but the 
Marriage is ſuppoſed accepted freely, to avoid Death. 
That Fear beſides muſt be unjuſtly given; for let it be 
ever ſo great, and proceeding from an external Cauſe, 
even with no other End than to procure the Marriage, 


if it be juſtly given, it does not render the Marriage in- 


valid. This may be illuſtrated by an Example. A 
Father finds a Man debauching his Daughter, and 
threatens to ſue him according to the greateſt Rigour of 
the Law if he does not marry his Daughter; in this 


Caſe the Marriage is valid, if the Man conſents then to 


marry the Woman he has debauched ; and he does it 
with the other Conditions eſſential to Matrimony ; not- 
withſtanding, what is ſaid in the Chapter venzens, becauſe 
it is queſtion there of an injuſt Coaction, whereby a 


Father having found a young Man debauching his Daugh- 


ter wants to kill him if he does not marry her. The 


Reaſon why the Marriage in the former Example is valid, 


is, 1. That the Father can lawfully threaten the Forni- 
cator to denounce his Crime to the Judge, and ſue him 


for it. 2. Becauſe that Fear does not proceed ſo much 


from an external Cauſe; as from an inward Conſciouſneſs 
the Fornicator has that his Crime deſerves the Puniſh- 
ment he is threatned with, which makes him fear it, 


according to this of the Proverbs xviii. The Impious ſhall 
fly, though purſued by no body, and begins to ſearch the 
Means how to prevent that Accuſation: Whence if he 
accepts the Means propoſed by another, he 1s to be 
| ſuppoſed to accept that Means, not ſo much through 


the external Fear given him, as through the inward one 


I have faid likewiſe, not ſo much by the natural, as 
by the eccleſiaſtical Right ; becauſe a great Fear leaves us 
a free Act; whence it follows, that if we conſult only 


the natural Right, that Matrimony remains valid, ſince 


by the natural Right nothing more is required to contract 
a Marriage lawfully, but the mutual free Conſent of 
the contracting Parties. Therefore if a Marriage con- 
tracted through a great Fear unjuſtly given, be invalid, 
that proceeds rather from the Diſpoſition of the poſitive 
eccleſiaſtical, than from the natural Right. | - 
3. To the third Part of the Queſtion I anſwer, that 
the civil Law, which cannot judge but by outward Ap- 
pearances, without pretending to penetrate the Heart of 


Man, does not admit of a fiftitious Conſent ; though 


before God ſuch a Conſent is not ſufficient to render 
The next Queſtion is, F a conditional Conſent be ſuffi- 

cient to the Validity of Marriage, or not, let the Condition 

be what it will ? „ „ 


Note, 1. That the Condition can b ide © LAT 

of th eee ee 22 muſt be manifeſt and ſenſible, not only to one another, 
but likewiſe to the proper Miniſter, and to two or three 
Witneſſes, and that under Pain of Nullity; becauſe it 


of the future, or of the preterit, or of the preſent, 


Note, 2. That the Condition de futuro, on which the 
greateſt Difficulty lies, can be conſidered in different 


Manners: 1. As neceſſary, whether neceſſary from 
the Nature of the Thing, as if one was to ſay, I mar- 
ry you, if the Sun ſhines To-morrow ; or neceſſary from 
a certain Suppoſition, as if one was to ſay, I contract 
with you, if the Anlichriſt comes. 2. As impoſſible, 
whether it be impoſſible from the Nature of the 
Thing, as if one ſaid, I marry you, if you can touch 
the Sky with your Finger, or impoſſible of Right, ſup- 
poſed, notwithſtanding, that it has decreed ſome- 


thing contrary z as if one was to ſay, I marry you, 


if you be related to me in the ſecond Degree; or im- 
poſſible from the Condition of the contracting Par- 
ty ; as if one was to ſay to a poor Woman, I marry 
Hou if you bring me a thouſand Crowns. 3. As con- 
trary to the Subſtance, End, or Good of Marriage ; 


as if one was to ſay, I marry you, if I have Leave to 


do it, or when I pleaſe, or provided you make yourſelf 
miſcarry, or if you will grant me the lat Favaur, 4. As 
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I have ſaid through a great Fear, to inſinuate thereby 


Condition de futuro, which is impoſſible 


riage, far from being ſufficient to render 


not contrary to the Subſtance or End ro... 
riage, but notwithſtanding as ſhone we _ Mar. 
as if one was to ſay, I marry you, if ou aefu}, 
Thief. '5. As indifferent, 6, As = will u 
pre- obſerved, *=Thefe 
I anſwer, that a Cenſent given under Con di,; 
may happen, or de futuro, hich is nece me » of why! 
to render a Marriage lawful for the preſent, 1 PA / ria: 
ſo that it is not at all neceſſary io wait the Accom 1 8 
of the Condition; becauſe that Condition is nor Nahen 
ly eſteemed as if it had been added, ſince i. mon. 
ceſſarily happen, as certainly exiſting in * = 
Cauſes; a Condition which 1s to happen mil 
neceſſarily, being commonly reputed as preſent b y or 
I have ſaid under Condition de futuro, becauſ 
is no Difficulties of the Condition de Preſenti yu 
preterito; ſince that Condition exiſts already 8. the 
be conſidered as already accompliſhed. TER 


2. I ſay the ſame Thing of a Conſent given, under 3 


ion d | 3 becauſ 
Condition is not commonly conſidered as E 


3. I anſwer, that a Conſent given under a Cngit, 
futuro, which is contrary to the Eſſence or En 8 = 


the Marriage 


and unlawful, 
here it is ſaid, 


lawful, renders it on the contrary void 
which LOWS by the canonical Laws, w 
that if Conditions again the Eſſence, End, &c. if fi 
mony, be inſerted in the ky rt if one of — 
ing Parties was to ſay to the other, 1 contras with 0 
provided you avoid having Children, or till ] nd a * 
deſerving Wife, or if you will proftitute yourſelf for Can; 
ſuch Contract, let it be otherwiſe ever ſo favourable, i of 
no Effect. | e 5 

5. A Condition given under a ſhameful Condition provi 
ded it be not repugnant to the Subſtance, End, &c, of Ma. 
trimony, is ſufficient to render it valid and lawful; becuuſe 
ſuch Conſent ought to be conſider'd as if there was no 
Condition at all. CIs e 

5. A Conſent given under an honest and poſiible Cindj- 

tion de futuro, is not ſufficient to render the Marriage valid 
de preſenti, but that Condition ſuſpends the Validity thereif, 
ſo long as it remains unaccompliſhed : Becauſe it is of the 
Nature of a Condition, to ſuſpend the Conſent till it be 
accompliſhed, unleſs it be conſider'd by the Law, as if 
it had not been added; therefore as an honeſt and poſſi- 
ble Condition de futuro, is not conſider'd by the Law as 
not added, the Marriage remains void ſo long as the 
Condition remains unaccompliſhed. | 
g. It may be aſked, next, If the Conſent given for Mar. 
riage mu neceſſarily be ſenſible and manifeſs ; how, and 
before what Perſons? 9 85 | 

To which I anſwer, 1. That the Conſent of the contraFing 
Parties, muſt neceſſarily be ſenſible and manifeſt, otherwiſe 
it is not ſufficient to render the Marriage valid; becauſe 
the Eſſence of Marriage conſiſts in that mutual Conſent, 
therefore both Parties muſt be convinced of it, which 
cannot be without ſome external Signs. , 

The Conſent of the contracting Parties, at preſent, 


was thus decreed by the Council of Trent, Sefſ. 24. which 
is followed in the Church of England, on this Article 
and ſeveral others relating to the Diſcipline, 5 
I have ſaid, at preſent, to give thereby to underſtand, 
that before the foreſaid Decree of the Council, it Ws 


| ſufficient at leaſt for the Validity of the Marriage, char 


the Conſent of the two contracting Parties, ſhould be re- 


ciprocally known to one another, without letting it be 


known, either to the Miniſter, or to Witneſſes; an 


then clandeſtine Marriages were thought valid. 


3. There is requir'd, beſides, at leaſt to adam. 
riage lawful, a publick Publication of Bans, at 5 
different Times; and that according to the Council 0 
Trent, Seſſ. 4. c. 1. ee . 

From + I paſs to ſeveral very eſſential 1 588 
ſary Queſtions, relating to the Impediments 0 
mony; treating firſt of Impediments in general. ip 

It may be aſked, 1. What is underſtood by 1nmpeat 


of Matrimony confider'd in general © To 


To which I anſwer, that thereby is commonly underſtood 
metbing pre-exiſting, which renders a Marriage either po- 

weh or negatively, invalid or unlawful ; eitber by 
0 poſitive, divine, or buman Rigbt. 
1 f, 1. That an Impediment is ſomething pre-exiſting; 

berwiſe it could not be conceived, how it could in 
2 Beginning render it invalid or unlawful. The Rea 
ſon is becauſe if it be conſidered only as ſomething ad- 
entititioUs, it could be ſaid, that it either hinders the 
11 thereof, or only diſſolves the conjugal Knot; for an 
Example of the firſt Affirmation, we'll bring an Affinity 
contracted by an unlawful Copulation, after Marriage 
and\ for an Example of the ſecond, a falemn Vow of 
Chaſtity, though this is not received in the Church of 


land. . E., 8 a Ll of 2 ALY 
| fay, 2. Either poſitively or negatively, for it is not 


neceſſary to be accounted an Impediment, that it ſnould 


be always ſomething poſitive, as is the Impediment of 
Crime, Rape, c. but it ſuffices, that it be ſomething 
negative, as is the Impediment of Impotency, S. 


ediment is diriment, and thus renders the Marriage 


wald, or Impediment only J and thus renders only the 


Marriage unlawful. | e | 
Our next Queſtion. on this Subject, will be, how the 
Inpediment of Matrimony conſidered in general is divided? 
To which I anſwer, that it is commonly divided into 
diriment Impediment, and into Impediment, ſimply Impedi- 
nent; becauſe either the Impediment of Matrimony, is 


ſuch, that it not only hinders it from being contracted, 


but likewiſe renders it void after it has been contracted 
and thus is a diriment Impediment; or the Impediment 


is ſuch, that it does not render Matrimony, after it 


has been contracted invalid, but hinders it only from 
being contracted lawfully, and thus is only a ſimple 
Impediment. | | 

The Roman 
diments, contained in the following Verſes, 


Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen, _ 

Cultus diſparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honeſtas, 

Amens, affinis, fi clandeſtinus, & impos, 

Si mulier ſit rapta, loco nec reddita tuto; | 
Hec facienda velant connubia, facta retratlant. 


Of theſe Impediments ſome are ſuch with reſpect to 
certain Perſons, ſuch are the Impediments of Relation, 
Affinity, Crime, Sc. and others are ſo abſolutely with 
reſpect to all Sorts of Perſons whatever, ſuch are the 
Impediments of ſolemn Vow, Order, Folly, abſolute Im- 
potency, &c. $0607 9. Bu. EIT e 

Now we'll enter into a ſtrict Examen of each Impedi- 
ment in particular, beginning by the firſt, viz. Error. 

Therefore, it may be aſked which is the Error which 
renders a Marriage void? Which to anſwer in a proper 
Manner, we muſt conſider, 1. That by the Word of 
Error is underſtood an Act of the Underſtanding, 
thinking a Thing true, which is entirely falfe, or a 
Thing falſe, which is entirely true. e e 
2. That there may be three Sorts of Error, with Reſpect 
to the Object, viz. 1. With Reſpect to the Subſtance, 
as when one Perſon is taken for another, viz. Leah for 


Rachel. 2. With Regard to the Condition of the Perſon, 


not that which modifies and ſuſpends the Contract, but 


that which imports either a ſervile or free Condition, as, 


when, v. gr. one marries a Woman Slave, which he 
thought free. 3. With Regard to the Quality of the 
Perſon, as when, v. gr. one marries a Proſtitute for an 


honeſt Woman, or a Woman of low Extraction for one 
of Birth. 4. With Reſpect to the Fortune, as when, v. gr. 


a Man marries a poor Woman, which he thought rich. 
3. That the Error can be conſider'd in two Manners, 


with Reſpect to the Act, 1. As Antecedent. 2. As 
Concomitant. 


uce to Act, but which accompanies the Action in ſuch a 

inner, as that the Act does not at all depend on his 

Exiſtence,” as when, v. gr. one contracts with Elizabeth 

thinking her to be Mary, for he is ſo habitually diſpoſed 

in his Will, that though he ſhould know her to be Eli- 

zabeth, he would as freely marry her, and perhaps ſooner. 
Theſe pre-obſerved, | 5 

Vol. II. 


the 


It is ſaid; 3. Which renders from the Beginning, 4 
Marriage. invalid or unlawful ; becauſe, either the Im- 


thing hinders ſuch Contracts from 


which import a ſervile Condition, 


Church reckons fifteen-diriment Impedi- 


That is Antecedent, which is the Cauſe 
| of the Action; and that Concomitant which does not in- 


Branches draw their Origin, 


| I anſwer, 1. That an antecedent Error, and eden 4 
concomitant ane, . with Reſpect to the Perſon, invalidates 
or renders void, of. natural Right;\ and much more of bus 


man Right, the: Marriage contracted with that Circum- 


ftance. Becauſe that Error deſtroys entirely the Conſent 
requiſite for the Validity of Marriage, ſince a perfect 
Knowledge of the Perſon muſt be the firſt and ſubſtan- 
tial Object of a Contract of Marriage. Whence he that 
contracts with ſuch Error, is not reckoned to conſent to 
be married, but with the Perſon he has in his Mind; 
and he does not contract with that, when he contracts 
with an Etror with Regard to the Perſon, becauſe he 
contracts with that he has not in his Mind, therefore, Sc. 
notw-ithſtanding that with only that concomitant Igno- 
rance he be ſo affected in his Will, that he would not 
mils contracting with Elizabeth, if he knew her to be 

Elizabeth; becauſe the Conſent requir'd in Marriage, 
mult be politive and actual; which conſent is not ſuch, 
when there is in it a concomitant Error, ſince there is no 
Poſition without Knowledge. Dee cite 

I anſwer, 2. That an Error, with Regard to the Con- 
dition of a Perſon, invalidates a Marriage; which will 
be proved by the next Article. | eee 2... 

- I anſwer, 3. That an Error, with Regard to the 


Quality and Fortune of the Perſon, does not of itfelf 


invalidate a Marriage; becauſe that Error does not re- 
late to the Perſon, but only to the Accidents; and no- 
being voluntary, with 
Regard to the Subſtance, —» | | 8 
Ik I be aſked what Condition invalidates a Marriage; 
before I anſwer, we mult obſerve, 1. That it is a Que- 
ſtion here of the Error with reſpect to the Condition. 
2. That the Condition underſtood here is not properly 
that expreſſed by the Particle , or by the Equivalent 
provided, when, &c. which keeps in Suſpenſe ; but that 
3. That it is a Queſtion here of that Error which re- 
gards the ſervile Condition of the Perſon, and which hap- 
pens when any Body marries a Slave, thinking her to be 


free; ſuch an Error rendering a Marriage void. Theſe 
preeblrtd;} tt} yo. 009 OTA 88 
I! anſwer, that an antecedent or concomitant Error, 
with Regard to the ſervile Condition of the Perſon, ren- 
ders a Marriage void, by the poſitive and eccleſiaſtical 
Right, in that Caſe where he who contracts with ſuch an 


Error, is of a free Condition. BE 
Our next Queſtion is, which Degree of Parentage in- 
validates a Marriage? 3 12 | 
Previouſly to my anſwering this Queſtion, we muſt 
obſerve, 1. That by the Word Parentage is underſtood 
à certain Relation of the contracting Parties between 
chamſ ehe: „ 
2. That there are three Sorts of Relation, viz, a natu- 
ral one called Conſanguinity, one ſpiritual, and the third 
legal; cach hereof muſt be explained before we proceed 
füher.. 1 


A natural Retation or Conſanguinity, is commonly de- 
fined an Union between thoſe Perſons, one of which pro- 


ceeds from the other by a carnal Generation, or between 
thoſe which deſcend from the ſame common Stock by a 
catnal Generation. 1 | 
It is called, 1. An Union becauſe by Sanguinity ſeveral 
Perſons are joined together, as by a Knot, not a phyſick 
but a moral one. V 85 i 
It is ſaid, 2. Between Perſons, one of which proceeds 
from the other, by a carnal Generation, either to denote 
the direct Line of Conſanguinity, or to exclude the For- 
mation of Eve of one of Adam's Ribs. 880 
3. It is ſaid, or between theſe Perſons, which deſcend 


from tlie ſame common Stock, by a carnal Generation; 


to denote the tranſverſal or collateral Line. 


If I be aſk - 


ed, what I underſtand here by the Name of common 


Stock; Vil anſwer, that by Stock is underſtood that Perion 
from which the Deſcendants draw their Origin and Blood. 
It is ſaid from a near Stock ; becauſe thoſe who de- 


ſcend from a too diſtant Stock, have no Conſanguinity, 
otherwiſe there would be a Conſanguinity between 


Adam's or Noah's Deſcendants ; whence it is commonly 


ſaid, that the moſt diſtant Relation is not ſo much to be 


.accounted- a Stock, as a Root, whence the Stock and 


by a Production of a 


5. It is ſaid by Gexeratzen, i. e. 
Living 


12 F 
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Living joined with a Living, in Similitude of Nature. 
6. It is ſaid by carnal Generation, i. e. by a communi- 
cative Production of Fleſh and Blood. 
It may be aſked here for a clearer Elucidation of our 
Definition, which is, and how many there are Lines of 


Conſanguinity; and which is the Degree minded in the 


Line, either direct or collateral, and how we can diſtin- 
guiſh the Degrees of Conſanguinity? To anſwer thoſe 
Queſtions, - 7 5 

1 anſwer, 1. That by Line is underſtood a certain Se- 
ries and Co-ordination of Conſanguinity; and I ſay, 
that we may conſider two Lines of Conſanguinity, a 
direct one, and the other collateral or tranſver ſal. 

The direct one is that Series of Conſanguins, in 
which the Inferiors deſcend from the Superiors by a 
carnal Generation: Such is the Series in which the Son 
deſcends from the Father; the Grandſon from the Son, Oc. 


The collateral or tranſverſal Line, is that ordinate, Se- 


ries of Conſanguins, who deſcend from the ſame com- 
mon and near Stock, but not from one another: Such 
is the Series with Brothers, with Siſters, with Uncles with 
Nephews, c. . 

I anſwer, 2. That by a Degree in a Line, is under- 
ſtood the Diſtance of one Perſon from another in that 
ſame Line, Tn 1 

1 anſwer, 3. That Conſanguins are ſo many Degrees 
diſtant from one another in a direct Line, as there are 


Perſons reckoned in a Series, one of them being taken 


out. Thus Father and Son are in the firſt Degree; the 
Grandfather and Grandſon in the ſecond Degree. But 
the Conſanguins in an equal tranſverſal Line, are diſtant 
from one another of ſo many Degrees, as they are di- 


ſtant from the common Stock ; thus two Brothers are 
only diſtant from one another of one Degree, and two 


Nephews of two Degrees; but if the tranſverſal Line be 
unequal, the Conſanguins who are diſtant unequally from 
the common Stock, are diſtant between them by as ma- 

ny Degrees, as the moſt diſtant of them, is diſtant from 
the common Stock ; ſo that if one of them be diſtant of 
one Degree only, and the other of five Degrees, they are 

reckoned to be diſtant between them of five Degrees. 


gree, excepting in the Succeſſion to the Crown; in 
which Cale Conſanguinity is continued to Infinity. 
The Civilians call fratres Conſanguinei, thoſe born of 
the ſame Father; in Oppoſition to fratres Uterini, who 
are only born of the ſame Mother. Ee 5 
According to the common Opinion, thoſe were not 
allowed to complain of an inofficious Teſtament, i. e. 
of being diſinherited without Cauſe; excepting from the 
Turpitude of the Perſon appointed Heir in their Place. 
But Van Water endeavours to ſhew the contrary; and 
urge that the Conſanguinei might plead Inofficioſity, even 


Where the Teſtament was not made in Favour of a Per- 
ſon incapable. 5 | 


As to the legal Kinſhip, or Relation, it is that Relation 
which ariſes from Adoption. Which to underſtand, we 
muſt examine what Adoption is, which is commonly de- 
fined a gratuite Aſſumption of a Stranger for a Son and 


Heir. It is called, 1. Aſſumption, i. e. Election: It is 
called, 2. Gratuite, i. e. liberal, and without any Bur- 


then: It is ſaid, 3. Of a Stranger, i. e. of a Perſon 
wanting that Degree of Filiation to which he is pro- 
moted. Which does not hinder, notwithſtanding, a Re- 
lation from being capable of Adoption; ſince it ſuffices 


for it, that the adopted Perſon be not born of the Perſon 


who adopts him; whence nothing hinders a Father - in- 
law from adopting a Daughter. in- law. 


ſerye that theſe Conditions are required in the Perſon who 

adopts, 1. That he be a Male. 2. That he be of his 
own Right, or his own Maſter. 3. That he be major. 
4. That he has no natural Impotency towards procrea- 
ting Children. The Conditions required in the Perſon 
adopted, are, 1. That he be preſent before the Perſon 
who adopts him, and conſenting to it. 2. That he be 


younger, at leaſt by eighteen Years than the Perſon that 


adopts him, that by Reaſon of his Age he may have 
him for Father, ſince that Adoption of Children has been 
invented and introduced ad inſtar. of carnal Children. 


3. That he be a Stranger, in the Manner above-men- 


to give to underſtand, that in the tranſverſa Feen, 


that which on the other Part is in the fifth ny vth 


cording to what Right it bas the Power of d 


Nature has in Abhorrence a Marriage contra 


of Affinity, between the Wife of the Adopting, and the 
Conſanguinity terminates in the ſixth or ſeventh De- 


Time, that this Kinſhip in the firſt and third Degrees 


. anſwer, that wo Crimes have the Power to diſſolve a Mar- 


all Homicide, but that attended with certain Circumſtances, 


To which I anſwer, that all the following ones are fe- 


not diſſolve the Marriage. | | 
The firſt is a real Murder of the Huſband, or of the 


tioned ; having regard, however, in 
Law and Cuſtoms of every Kingdom 
N N 


chat Caſe, 
Thbeſe 

I anſwer that a natural Kinſhip or Con 
tranſverſal Line, annuls at preſent a Marria 


to the 
Pre- ob. 


languinitp, in x 

fourth Degree incluſively, and antiently «SY tothe 
I ſay, 1. In the tranſverſal Line, i leventh, 

according to the common Opinion of Doctor = thar 

lation in a direct Line, annihilates a Marriage chat Re. 

ther, and even in infinitum. much far. 
2. Only in the fourth Degree, and that , 


Kinſhip never invalidates in the fifth Degree Line thar 
the Line be ſuppoſed equal on both Sides of th. laber 
guins, or Unequal. Whence I ſay, © Confan. 


. that h 
Part is in the third or fourth Degree, can 5 Yho 


On one 


If I be aſked with Regard to a natural Kinſhir 

: y Ole 
| tſolvi 
riage ? Pl anſwer, that natural Kinſhip 1 te A 
of natural Right, with reſpect to the firſt Device * 


q 
Brother and Siſter, unleſs it be in caſe 9 *d between 


Neceſſity, as it happened in the Beginning of em 
when Adam's Son could have no other > 


Wife b » 
Daughter. I ſay, 2. That that Kinſhip has the — 


diſſolve a Marriage, with reſpect to the other Degre 
only of an eccleſiaſtical Right; whence ! ſay belt 
that two Infidels married in the Degrees prohibited wr 
by the eccleſiaſtical Right, can, after they have — 
converted, continue in that Marriage, becauſe when 
they contracted it they were not ſubject to the eccle. 
ſiaſtical Laws; thus their Marriage is valid, and cannot 
be annihilated by their Converſion, | 

I anſwer, 2, That a legal Kinſhip renders 4 Marriage: 
void, 1. In a direct Line, between the Adopting and 
Adopted, and between their Children to the fourth De. 
gree. 2. In a tranſverſal Line, between the legitimate 
Children of the Adopting, while they remain in the 
Power of their Father, and the Adopted, 3, By manner 


Adopted, and vice verſa, between the Wife of the 
Adopted and the Adopting. Obſerving at the ſame 


above-mentioned, is always diriment, though the Adop- 
tion be diſſolved by the Death of the Perſon who adopted; 
but in the ſecond it is no longer diriment, but while the 
adopted laſts, and the legitimate Children of the adopt- 
ing remain in the Power of their Father. 

We'll aſk next, if, and what Crime bus the Power to 
diſſolve a Marriage, and by what Right? To which 1 


riage, viz. Homicide and Adultery, not every Adultery, nor 


If I be aſked, What Conditions are required in an Hani. 
cide, that it may have the Power to diſſolve a Marriage? 


quired 3 fo that if one of them be wanting, the reſt can- 


Wife, but not that which has been only attempted, 0 
chat the Huſband muſt kill in fact his Wife, or the Wik 
her Huſband. For in all penal Laws it is commonly fe. 
quired, that the Effe& ſhould be conſummated, to incur 
the Puniſhment, which is ſuppoſed inflicted by that Law. 
Hence it follows, 1. That he who kills another * 
with Intention to kill his Wife, and the ſame muſt | 


| ſaid of the Wife, is not in the Impediment of the Crime. 
With Regard to the aforeſaid Adoption, you muſt ob- 


It follows, 2. That he or ſhe that has given Order on 
his Wife, or her Huſband, and has afterwards revo a 
that Order, and has ſufficiently ſignified, that Revor® 
tion to the Aſſaſſin, is not ſubject to the . 
the Crime. But, ſay you, does it Matter much in 11 
Manner a Huſband is killed by his Wife, or 4 Wife by he 
Huſband? No; for it ſuffices that he kills her, e 
kills him, no Matter whether by himſelf, or . 2 
whether by a Sword, or by Poiſon, or an) other 3 : 
The ſecond Condition is, that the Man and bi , 
who want to be married together, mult have and or 
together againſt the Life of the deceaſed Hu 


2 has con- 
Wife; whence if it happens, that one of. them tri 


taved the Death of the Wife or Huſband, without the 
Concurrence of the other, they are not reckoned to have 
contracted the Impediment of the Crime, excepting 
notwithſtanding, the Caſe in which in Conſequence of 


ſuch a Murder, an Adultery has been committed; for 


it ſuffices in ſuch Caſe, that one of them has machinated 
the Murder, though the other be not conſcious of it. 
The third Condition is, that the Conſpiracy may be 
carried on to the End, that the Huſband or Wife 
dead, the Conſpirators may be at Liberty to marry, 
The Reaſon is, becauſe the Church has decreed that 
Impediment to hinder a Huſband from killing his Wife, 
or a Wife her Huſband, and afterwards marry the Perſon, 
with whom that Death had been concerted. N 
But wwhat can be ſaid, ſay you, of a Huſband or Wife, 
«pho concert the Death of his Wife, or of her Huſband, 
with another Perſon, by a Motive of Hatred or Revenge, 
and not with a View of marrying ſuch Perſon ? I anſwer, 
that in ſuch a Caſe a grievous Sin is committed, bur it 
is not properly an Impediment of the Crime, which has 
the Power to invalidate a Marriage. ett ag 


It will be aſked next, which Kind of Adultery bas the 


Power to invalidate a Marriage? | 224 
To which I anſwer, that Adultery can be an Impedi- 
ment in three different Manners. | r 


1. When Adultery is joined with Murder committed 
with the View of marrying the Perſon who was acceſſary 


to that Murder. F 


2. When the Adultery is joined with Marriage, the 


former Wife being yet living, as, v. gr. when Tittus, 


his former Wife being yet living, has a carnal Know- 
ledge of Mary, and marries her at his former Wife's 
Death ; for in that Caſe he is not allowed to marry 
Mary, at his former. Wife's Death; notwithſtanding, 
whether the Adultery be committed before or after he 
married his former Wife, provided it be committed 
while that former Wife was alive. e 

3. When the Adultery is joined with a Promiſe of 
Marriage with the Perſon, with whom the Adultery is 
committed; no Matter if the Promiſe be made with an 
Oath or not.— If I be aſked, if the Promiſe muſt be re- 


W ciprocal to have the Force of a diriment Impediment? I 


anſwer in the Negative, becauſe the Laws require only 
a Promiſe, which can be ſuch without being reciprocal. 
Two Things are required to this Promiſe, 1, That it 
be manifeſt by ſome external Sign, 2. That it be ac- 
cepted. 3 | 5 ain 

= all we have ſaid on this Subject it may be in- 
ferred, that there are four Caſes in which Homicide and 
Adultery have the Power to diſſolve Marriage by the 
eccleſiaftical Right, viz. | CTY 8 
1. When the Huſband and a Woman contrive with 
àa common Conſent the Death of the Wife, with a View 
of being afterwards married together. 


2. When an Adulterer procures the Death of his Wife 


or of the Huſband of his Adultereſs, to marry her after- 
wards, Likewiſe, when the Adultereſs procures the 
Death of her Huſband, or the Death of the Wife of the 


Perſon with whom ſhe has committed Adultery, to 


marry afterwards the Adulterer. TONY RY my 
3. When the Adulterers have contracted together, 

the former Wife and Huſband being yet living; or one 

of the Parties having yet his former Help-mate. _ 
4. When the Adulterers have promiſed to marry one 


mother, after the Death of the Wife of the Adulterer, 


and of the Huſband of the Adultereſs. 5 | 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this Impediment of the 
Crime has been eſtabliſhed by the eccleaſiaſtical Law 
only; becauſe we find no where that it has the Sanction, 
either of the natural or divine Law. _ 7 
If I be aſked, why the Church has decreed that Impedi- 
ment? I'll anſwer, that it has done it to prevent ſeveral 
Homicides and Adulteries ; for Huſband and Wife would 
de much more ready to procure one another's Death, 
n hope of a future Marriage, if the Church by its uſual 
Prudence had not put that Bar to it. 
Our next Queſtion is, an, and which Diſparity of 
Worſhip diſſolves Marriage ? 1 5 | | 
Before I anſwer this important Queſtion, we muſt 
obſerve, 1. That Diſparity of Worſhip is un- 
dertood Diverſity of Religion, ſuch as is found be- 
tueen the Faithfuls and Infidels.— 2. That the Infidels 


Injury done to the Creator 
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can be conſidered in two Manhers. f. As \baptizet, 


ſuch as Hereticks, and Apoſtates. 2. As not bap- 
tized, ſuch as all Infidels, who have not been  ini- 


tiated to the true Baptiſm of Chriſt, 3. That it is a 
Queſtion here, if the Diſparity, found, 1. Between a 


Perſon who is baptized, and one not baptized, be an 


b er capable to diſſolve a Marriage. 2. If that 


iſparity of Worſhip which is between an Orthodox and 
an Hererick, be likewiſe a diriment Impediment. Thefe 


pre-obſerved, 


I anſwer, 1. That the Diſparity of Worſhip | betwein 4 
Perſon tbat's baptized, and one who ts not, has the Faculty 


of a diriment Impediment. Which is proved by the third 
Council of Toledo, c. 14. and by the conſtant and-univer- 
{al Cuſtom of the Church, which has the Power to de- 
cree Impediments. Since ſuch a Cuſtom, which I ſup- 
poſe lawfully eſtabliſhed, has, according to St. [/idorus, 
the Power of Law, and muſt be taken for Law when 
the Law is deficient. Fon 1865 | 
It may be aſked here, 1. If the Infidels who are not 
baptized who are married together, muſt be parted when 
one of them is converted to the Faith. © 189 TR 2:4 
Which I anſwer, with a Diſtinction, in the Aﬀirma- 
tive, with regard to ſome Caſes; and in the Negative, 
wak-regard "9 others; i207 FH tne 
For Proofs of the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. that 
they are to be parted in ſome Caſes; I ſay, 1. That they 
are to be parted, when they have contracted in ſome 
Impediment, whieh by the natural Law, or the Conſti- 
tutions of their Prince, have the Power to diſſolve a 


Marriage. As, v. gr. when an Infidel refuſes to cohabit 


with the Faithful, according to the Doctrine of the 


Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 15. But if the Unbelieving will depart 
let him depart, &c. or likewiſe, when the Infidel agrees to 


cohabit with the Faithful, but not without that Cohabitation 
being injurious to the Creator; in that Caſe the Faith- 


ful can diſſolve his Marriage and marry another, accord- 
ing to the Advice of the ſame Apoſtle, in the ſame 
Place, A Brother or a Siſter is not under Bondage in ſuch. 
Caſes, &c. It I be aſked, when, in ſuch Caſe, an Injury 
is ſuppoſed to be offered to the Creator? I anſwer, that it 
is offered when the Unbeliever excites the Believer to 
Sin; or when he does not hear the Name of God, or 
of Chriſt with Reſpe&, or blaſphemes it, or hinders his 
Family from being educated in the Chriſtian Faith, c. 
I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that in 


certain Caſes they are not to be ſeparated, viz. when they 
have contracted without any Impediment eſtabliſhed 
either by Nature, or by the Prince ; and when the Un- 


| believer agrees to cohabit tor the Believer, without any 


Danger for the Believer of being perverted. . 
I anſwer, 2. That the Diſparity of Worſhip between 
two Perſons baptized, one of whom is Orthodox,” and 
the other Heretick, is not a diriment Impediment ; becauſe 
no Law has decreed it ſuch ; whence it follows, that a 


Marriage contracted between two Perſons, one of whom 


is orthodox, the other heretick, is valid. = 


Our next Queſtion is, if, and which Violence diſſolves 


a Marriage, and by what Right ? 1 have no need to dwell | 


long on the Explanation of this Impediment, ſince it is 
eaſily underſtood by what I have ſaid heretofore, when I 
have treated of the Fear cadens in conſtantem virum, and 
by what I ſhall ſay hereafter, when 1 ſhall explain Rape. 

We'll aſk next, if 4 Tye be a diriment Impediment of 


Matrimony ; and what is underſtood by Tye or Ligament ? 


Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt obſerve, 


1. That by the Name Ligamen, a Tye, is underſtood 


the indiſſoluble Knot of Marriage, whereby a married 
Perſon remains obliged to the other while he lives, ſo as 
to be incapable of contracting with another, 2. That 
it is Queſtion here of that Knot which ariſes from the 
Marriage of Perſons baptized, and that conſummated. 
Since we have ſaid heretofore that a Marriage between 


Infidels can be diſſolved, if one of them be converted. 
Theſe:preoblervat;” tt nn wh eget Eh 

I anſwer, that Ligamen, Tye, or Knot, as conſidered 
in this Place, has the Power to diſſolve a Marriage, both 


by the eccleſiaſtical and divine Laws; becaute it has 
been ſo decreed by the Church; and 7e/is Chriſt declares 


Matt. xix. 9. Whoſoever puts away bis Wife, and ſhall 
5 It 


marry another commits Adultery. 


and when there is no 
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It may be aſked, in this Place, If a Woman can marry 
a ſecond Huſband, when ſbe does not know if the other be 
dead; but only preſumes it, becauſe he has been long abſent *- 
Which Queſtion I anſwer in the Negative; breauſe ſhe! 
muſt have at leaſt a moral Certitude, that her firſt - Huſ- 
band is dead, for fear of expoſing herſelf to take a ſe- 
cond Huſband when the firſt is yet alive; Ts 
It may be aſked, 2. Fa Woman contracted with a ſe- 
cond Huſband believing the firſt was dead, though in fact 
yet alive, is obliged to quit the ſecond, to return to the, 
firſt? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative; and ſay, 
that ſhe neither ought, nor can aſk, or grant the Duty 
of Matrimony to the ſecond, after ſhe has been inform- 
ed that the firſt is alive. | 4 1840 9 
We'll aſk next, If and what publick Honeſty is capable 
to diſſolve Marriage, and how far? Sant att 25 
Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we { muſt obſcrve, 
1. That it. is underſtood here by publick Honeſty, 
ſome apparent Relation, reſulting either” from Perlons 
having been lawfully betrothed, or from a' Marriage 
celebrated, but not conſummated. With this Notion, 
we muſt obſerve, 1. That this Sort of Honeſty is called 
the Juſtice of publick Honeſty, becauſe founded on the 
Juſtice and Equity of publick Honour, and on a com- 
mon Honeſty, and human Decency. 2. That it is cal- 
led an apparent Relation, becaule it bears along with it 
ſome Appearance of Affinity, from which it notwith- 
ſtanding differs, becauſe Affinity is founded on Copula- 
tion ; and Honeſty no. tn, | 
We muſt obſerve, 2. That it is aſked here, to what 
Degree this publick Honeſty invalidates a Marriage. 
Theſe pre- obſerved, | | | 


1 


* 


- 


I anſwer, 1. That that publick Honeſty, reſulting from | 


a lawful Betrothing, is an Impediment, which ever ſince the 
Council of Trent, invalidates a Marriage only in the firſt 
Degree; becauſe it has been thus decreed by that Coun- 
cil, Seſſ. 24. c. 3. de Reformat. 
l have faid, 1. Which reſult from a lawful Belrotbing; 
to give to underſtand, that before that Council an Impe- 
diment reſulting even from an invalid Betrothing, dil- 
ſolved a Marriage. Hence it follows, 1. That a con- 
ditional Betrothing has not the Force of an Impediment 
of publick Honeſty, before the Condition be accompliſh- 
ed, becauſe it is not a true Betrothing before that Ac- 
compliſnment. 2. That the Impediment of publick 
Honeſty does not reſult from a Betrothing diſſolved 
with the mutual Conſent of the contracting Parties; be- 
cauſe ſuch a Betrothing is invalid. 3. The Impediment 
of publick Honeſty does not reſult from a ſecond Be- 
trothing, contracted after a former one, which was 


lawfully contracted. Becauſe that ſecond Betrothing is 


render'd invalid by the former. | 15 5 
I have ſaid, 2. Only in the fir Degree, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the Impediment of publick Honeſty, reſulting 
from a Marriage celebrated, but not conſummated. _ 
I anſwer, 2. That the Impediment of publick Honeſty, 
reſulting from a Marriage celebrated, but not conſummated, 
has the Force to diſſolve a Marriage, as far as the fourth 
Degree; according to the Council of Trent; which Im- 
pediment of public Honeſty, is not minded among the 
Nein npftk: 2 "i Bee EVR # 
Our next Queſtion is, I, and which Affinity has the 


Force of a diriment Impediment, and how far it diſſolves a 


Marriage? +I r : 
Before I anſwer this Queſtion we muſt obſerve, 
1. That there are two Sorts of Affinity, one ſpiritual, 
and the other carnal. As to the ſpiritual Affinity, it 
does not diſſolve a Marriage; and is not at all minded 
among Proteſtants. | F | 
2. That by the Name of carnal Affinity is underſtood 
the Relation of Perſons, one of whom has had a carnal 
Knowledge of the Conſanguin of the other, for which 
Relation, the Conſanguins of that Man are ſaid to be 
in the ſame Degree of Affinity with the Woman thus 
known, as they are in Conſanguinity with the Man him- 
ſelf. If be aſked, in what a ſimple Aſfinity differs from 
Conſanguinity? T'll anſwer, chat it ditfers in that Con- 
ſanguinity is founded in the ſame Blood; and a carnal Af- 
finity in a carnal Knowledge, fit to procreate Children. 
For all other Copulation capable to produce a carnal Af- 
finity, cannot produce a diriment Impediment. 


which the Impediment of Affinity is founded 


the other unlawful, between two Perſons who 
fully married. Theſe pre- obſerved, 


SAYCRAMENTS 


3- There are two Sorts of carnal Knowlege, - 
e ge, in 
ful, which is between two Perſons lawfully m 


are not lay. 


I anſwer, 1. That the Impediment of carnal Afi 
g ity 


reſulting from an unlawful Copulation, has ; 
diſſokve a Marriage to 2 Seen Degree 3 8 
cording to the Council of Trent, Se. 24. c LARS 
trin. it I be aſked, if that Impediment, though it 4 
invalidate a Marriage, binders it, notwithjtangi Ro 
being contratted in the other Degrees, III Pe my) h "0 
the Negative, If I be aſked further, if at lf * 
ders a Man who has had a carnal Knowledos of 1 * 
Janguin of his Wife in the third or fourth Derr 6 f Cn. 
quiring the Marriage Duty from bis Wife, Þ I Hy «1 
likewtle, this Queſtion in the Negative; becauſe " 15 
fnity reſulting from that unlawful Copulation 3 
the Force of diſſolving a Marriage in the third and nh 
Degree; ſince that Affinity which before the Hs 
has not the Force to diſſolve it beyond the 3 
gree, has not likewiſe the Force of hindering th Ui 
thereof, when contraQed beyond that Degree OR 
lf I be aſked, by what Right or Law that 2 þ 
the Force to invalidate a Marriage? P'Il anſwer by 1 
eceleſtaſtical, not by the divine Law; ſince we find ay 


ther in the Scripture, nor in the Tradition, that fuch an 


Affinity is a diriment Impediment. 


I'll anſwer, 3. That an Afinity reſulting from a lotet 
Capulation, has the Force to diſſolve a Touts ws ” 


fourth Degree incluſtvely, and no further; becauſe it has 


been thus decreed by the Church, c. x; | 
ſang. & Aﬀenit.. 1 e. non dle. de Ci. 
2 If ] be aſked, 1. If Affinity produces Affinity? Pll an- 
{wer in the Negative; ſince we find it decreed no where 
Whence we commonly ſay, Afinis mei, non of Ani 
meus, v. gr. becauic a Perſon has an Affinity with my 
Brother, it does not follow hence, that he has an Affinity 
with me; therefore it is not ſurprizing, that Peter can 


| marry the Siſter of the Wife of his Brother Poul; or 


James the Daughter of the ſecond Wife of his Father 
A.» os Ia BY | . 


Our next Queſtion is, I, and what Folly diſſolves 4 


Marriage? "It bits 
Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we mult obſerve, 


1. That by the Name Folly is underſtood a Privation of 


the Uſe of Reaſon, procecding from a natural Defect. 
2, That that Folly can be confider'd in two Manners with 
reſpect to Marriage. 1. As being antecedent to the Mar- 
rage. 2, Or ſubſequent to it. Theſe pre obſerv d, 

I anſwer, 1. That an antecedent Folly, whether it be 
confider'd as perpetual or as temporal only, has while it 
laſts the Force to diſſolve a Marriage, and that by the na. 
tural Law ; becaule it takes off the free Conſent necel- 


. farily requiſite in the Contract of Marriage. Therctore 


it is not at all ſurpriſing, if the Contract of a Madman, 
or of a Man drunk, or aſleep, be conſidered as void. 
| I anſwer, 2. That a Folly which happens after tht 
Marriage is contratted, has not the Force to render it void: 
Becauſe a Marriage once. lawfully contracted is indiſſolu- 
ble as to the Knot, while both Spouſes live. 
We'll aſk next, If, and which Impotency can rena 6 
Marriage void? 8 3 
Previouſly to my anſwering this Queſtion, we mult 
obſerve, 1. That it is not Queſtion here of the [np!- 
tency of begetting Children, commonly called Sterility, 
ſince it is certain, that it does not render a Marriage 
void; but of the Impotency of 4 carnal Copulation. 
2. That by the Impotency we mean, is underſtood a cel: 
tain Inability towards a carnal Copulation, or ove 
conſummating Matrimony by that carnal Copulation. 


If I be aſked, by the Way, in what conſiſts th 7 wo 


f the Seed of the 
Man, within the Womb of the Woman, for it 1s bY that 


Copulation, and what's neceſſarily required for is 
ſwer, that it conſiſts in the Emiſſion o 


Semination that the Man and the Woman are properly a 
to be one and the ſame Fleſh. Whence we may inker, 
it matters not from what Part the Impotenc P 
whether from the Man or from the Woman; 2 
quently it is no Matter, whether it be active 9 
3. That the Impotency meant here, can be conll 


one law. 
arried; an 


3. de Ma. | 
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that 
roceeds, 
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or paſſive. 
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| > per etual or temporal. That is reckon'd perpe- 
th aich cannot be A without putting the Life 
f the Perſon in Danger, or without Sin, or without a Mi- 
"IE And that is temporal, which can be remedied 
5 Proceſs of Time, either by Age, or the common Re- 
"nedies of the Church; or by the Adminiſtration of Me- 
ines, without any Danger for the Life of the Pa- 
nent. 4. That both theſe Impotencies can be again con- 
gder'd in two Manners, 1. As abſolute, i. e. With Re- 
ſpect to either of the Perſons, as when, v. gr. the Man, 
becauſe of the Impediment he has, can conſummate 
Marriage with no Woman whatſoever. 2. As reſpec- 
tive only, i. e. with Reſpect to a certain Perſon, but not 
ro all others: As when, v. gr. ſome Women are too 
narrow with Reſpect to ſome Man, but not ſo with Re- 
ſpect to ſome other, 5. Thar Impotency, particularly the 
rpetual, can be conſidered exiſtent in the Subject at the 
Time the Marriage is ſuppoſed contracted, or happen- 
ing after the Marriage is contracted. Theſe pre- 
obſerved, Meas Mk ha | 
I anſwer, 1. That a perpetual Impotency, ſuppoſed to 


riage is contraZed, renders it void, and that by the natural 


Titul. de Frigidis & maleficiat ; and becauſe that Contract 
is null by the Law of Nature, in which one of the 
contracting Parties obliges himſelf to do, what, it 
is ſuppoſed, he can by no Means perform; which is the 
Caſe of him who contracts Marriage with a perpetual Im- 
potency, ſince, it is ſuppoſed, that he cannot grant the 
conjugal Duty to which he obliges himſelf : Therefore 
his Marriage is void. We may add to this, that that 
perpetual Impotency is repugnant to the primary End of 


a perfect Seed, are unable, towards contracting Marriage; 


appear to be perfectly Eunuchs. 


trafing Parties, at the Time the Marriage is contracted; 
to give to underſtand, that if the ſaid Impotency happens 
after the Marriage is contracted, it does not diſſolve it, 


be done, if it be probably ſuppoſed that the Impotency has 
preceded' the Celebration of Marriage? I anſwer, that the 


For ſome of them are of Opinion that one muſt preſume 
that it has preceded Marriage : Others, on the contrary, 
opinate in Favour of the Marriage, and ſay that the ſaid 


Marriage was contracted. 


the Force to render a Marriage void, and renders it void in 
Fact, while it exiſts at the Time the Marriage is contract- 
ed? Which I anſwer in the affirmative, becauſe Mar- 
nage regards the individual Perſon ; therefore, if with 
Regard to ſuch a Perſon the Impotency be diriment, it 
follows hence, that a Marriage contracted with it is 
void. 3535 „„ | 
I anſwer, 2. That a temporal Impotency, from what 
Cauſe ſoever it may proceed, does not, of itſelf, render a 
Marriage void; becauſe it has been ſo decreed by the 
Church, c. fraternitatis de frigid, & malefic. and becauſe 
it is not required to the Validity of the Marriage, that the 
Faculty of Generation be actual; it ſuffices that it be ap- 


capable in Time to perform the Act of Generation: But 
a temporal Impotency does not take off an aptidutinal one, 
ſince it is ſuppoſed, that in Proceſs of Time he can per- 
form the Act: Therefore it does not diſſolve the Mar- 
Triage. You muſt obſerve, that I have ſaid of itſelf; to 
give to underſtand that a Marriage to which ſuch an In- 
potency is annexed, can be render'd void by ſome other 


by the Church, and that under the Penalty of Nullity 
of Marriage. | nA "5,0 
But what muſt be done, ſay you, when there is a Doubt 
if the Impotency be perpetual or temporal: If abſolute or 
reſpective? 5 2 | | 

I anſwer, 1. That the Church, in that 


Caſe, grants 
87 Vol. II. . 
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riage? 
exiſt in one of the contracting Parties, at the Time the Mar- 


Law; becauſe it has been ſo declared by the Church, 


is carried off | 
no Violence offer'd, and ſhe is ſuppoſed to have conſent- 


Marriage: Therefore it invalidates a Marriage, when it 
exiſts at the Time it is contracted.— Whence it follows, 
that thoſe who are perfectly Eunuchs, and cannot emit 
but not ſo, if they can emit a perfect Seed, though they 
I have ſaid, Which is ſuppoſed to exiſt in one of the con- 
the Raviſber, and carried to a ſafe Place, where ſhe is at 
Liberty, conſents to have bim for a Huſband, and the Ra- 
becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that at the Time it was contracted, 
it had all the Things eſſentially requiſite —But what is to 


Doctors do not agree among themſelves on that Point. 


Impotency is to be preſumed to have happened after the 
I may be aſked, if a reſpective perpetual Impotency bas 


to the Council of Trent, Seſſ. 24. can. 8. 


titudinal; therefore it ſuffices, v. gr. that the Man be 


diriment Impediment, viz. for Want of the Age requir'd 
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three Years to the Perſons married, to reſolve tha 
Doubt * olve that 


I anſwer, 2. That the three Years expired, if the Hu- 
potency continues, he that of the two is judged able, can 
marry another Perſon, after he has took an Oath before 
a Judge, that during thoſe three Years he has done all 
he could to perform the conjugal Act, but could not. 

I anſwer, 3. That the Perſon whole Impotency after 


à Trial of three Years, was judged perpetual, is obli- 


ged to return to the Perſon he was contracted to, if by a 
carnal Knowledge he has had of other Perſons afterwards, 
we can judge that he is ſufficiently capable to have a car- 
nal Knowledge of the Perſon, from whom he has been 
divorced by a judiciary Sentence, and the ſecond Mar- 
riage be contracted and conſummated, * 

T1 anſwer, 4. That nothing ought to be determined- 
with too much Precipitation in theſe Caſes ; and Phyſi- 
2 _ be conſulted before any Thing can be con- 

uded, | 
We'll alk next, J, and that Rape tan diſſooe à Mars 
Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt obſerve; 
1. That by the Name Rape is underſtood the carrying 
off by Violence a Woman from the Houſe of her Father: 
No Matter whether or not the Woman be Single, Mar- 
ried, or Widow; provided ſhe be carried with Violence 
from one Houſe to another, with a Deſign to marry her. 
2. That we may conſider two Sorts of Rape, the firſt 
when an unjuſt Violence is offer'd to a Maid, and ſhe 
inſt her Will: The ſecond when there is 


ed to her being carried off; but that Violence is offer'd 
to the Parents or Tutors, under whoſe Care and Power 
the Maid was. This laſt is not properly a Rape, and is 
not conſider d as ſuch in England. Theſe pre- obſerv d, 

I anſwer, that @ Rape renders void a Marriage con- 


 trafted between the Raviſher and the Perſon raviſbed; be- 


cauſe it has been ſo decreed by the Church. Concil. 


Tredent.” Seff. „ oo = 
But what, ſay you, if the Raviſbed being ſeparated from 


viſber takes ber for his Wife? ee e 
I anſwer, that in that Caſe the Marriage is valid; but 
the Raviſher, and all thoſe who have been acceſſary to the 
Rape, are ipſo jure, excommunicated, and for ever infa- 
mous, and incapable of all Sorts of Dignities ; though this 
does not hold in England. The Raviſher is obliged, be- 
ſides, whether he marries her or not, to allow het a hand- 
ſome Maintenance; at the Option of the Judge; accord- 
ing to the Decree of the Council of Trent. 
Pl paſs from this Explanation of the diriment Impedi- 
ments of Matrimony, to the Solution of ſome other very 
eſſential Queſtions, relating to the ſame Subject, and, 
1. Of thoſe relating to a Separation of Bed, and Cobabita- 
„JJV AY 
It may be aſked, / there can be any legitimate Cauſe 
for the Diſſolution of a Marriage, as to the Bed and Coba- 
bitation? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, according 
The next Queſtion reſulting from this Anſwer, is, 
Which are the legitimate Cauſes of the Diſſolution of a 
Marriage, as to the Bed and Cobabitation, and conſequently 
of @a Divorce? oi Ev 5 
I anſwer, that thoſe Cauſes can be reduced to three 
principal ones. The firſt, is, Adultery ſuppoſed commit- 


ted after the paris. is contracted, according to St. 


Maithew v. but not when ſuppoſed committed before the 
Celebration of Marriage; becauſe nothing can be ſup- 
poſed then committed againſt tis Faith given, 

If I be aſked, Z there is an equal Right of procuring a 


Divorce, for the ſame Cauſe in both Parties? I'll anſwer 


in the Affirmative, becauſe both Parties have an equal 
Right on their reſpective Bodies. 3 8 
f I be aſked further, if the Sentence of a Fudge be ne- 
ceſſary to ſuch & Divorce? I'll anſwer with a Diſtinction, 
in the Affirmative, when the Adultery is not publick, 
and notorious enough z becauſe a Divorce is a publick 
Puniſhment, which conſequently tnuſt be impoſed by pub- 
lick Authority. And in the Negative, if it be publick 


and notoridus enough. Though in that Caſe one is ob- 
liged to follow the Cuitom of the Country. 5 


i2 G „ ee 
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The ſecond legitimate Cauſe of a Divorce, is the 
Brutality of one of the Parties, as when, v. gr. there is a 
Foundation to fear ſome great Evil; and the Reaſon is, 
becauſe the natural Law gives every one a Right to 
avoid the Danger of Death. How this Separation muſt 
be made, muſt be according to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
Rm E 
The third legitimate Cauſe of a Divorce is Apoſtacy, 
becauſe if there be an imminent Danger for the Soul of 
one of the Parties, that Party is obliged to ſeparate 
himſelf from the other. Ms. 
We'll treat next of the Faith, or Fidelity, of Perſons 
engaged in the conjugal State; and aſk, what that Fi- 
delity obliges them to? | | 
Before I anſwer that Queſtion, we muſt obſerve, 
1. That by conjugel Fidelity is underſtood here, that 
mutual Fidelity whereby married People are obliged to 
the matrimonial Duty towards one another, and are not 
to have ſuch Familiarity with Strangers. That ſame 


Fidelity extends likewiſe towards the reciprocal Love 


which, muſt ſubſiſt between them, and towards helping 
or aſſiſting one another. 2. That for a clearer Explana- 
tion of this important Subject, it may be aſked, 1. If 
they be both equally obliged to the conjugal Duty. 2. If 
they be both obliged to cohabit together. 3. What 


ſhould be the Love of married People towards one ano- | 
ther. 4. If they be obliged to aſſiſt mutually one another 


in their domeſtick Affairs? Theſe pre-obſerved, oy 
I anſwer, 1. That married People are mutually obliged 
to grant one another the conjugal Duty; according to the 


Apoſtle, 1 Cor. vii. 3. Let the Huſband render unto ihe 
Wife the Benevolence; and likewiſe alſo the Wife unto the 


Huſband : And becauſe every one is obliged to obſerve 


the Law of Juſtice ; which Law of Juſtice obliges mar- 


ried People to obſerve the aforeſaid Fidelity. 

It may be aſked next, what can be the Obligation 

between married People, with regard to the conjugal Duty ? 
To which J anſwer, that they are obliged to it under a 


grevious Sin, when any of them aſks for it ſeriouſly and 


reaſonably. I ſay reaſonably, becauſe when it is deſired 
otherwiſe, viz. at an improper Place or Time, the other 
is not obliged to grant it. 


of Incontinence. | 5 5 8 
If I be aſked, which ore the Cauſes which excuſe from 
granting the conjugal Duty? I'll anſwer, that the moſt 


common Cauſes are the four following, viz. 1. The great 


Danger the Body of the Perſon is expoſed to, if he or 
ſhe grants the conjugal Duty. 2. Adultery ſuppoſed to 
have been committed by one of the Parties. 3. The 
Knowledge of a diriment Impediment, though it be 


not known to the other Party. 4. When the Perſon 


who aſks for it, is drunk, or furious, or mad. 


I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, or the firſt Cauſe 


which excuſes from conjugal Duty, viz. the great Danger 
of the Body reſulting from the Grant of conjugal Duty. 


| Becauſe every one is no lefs obliged by the natural Law 


to conſult his own Safety, than to the granting the con- 
jugal Duty. Therefore as Charity ought to begin always 


by oneſelf, it follows hence, that one of the Parties is not 


obliged to grant the Duty to the other, if he foreſees 
that he is to ſuffer thereby. Whence it is not ſurprizing 
that a Huſband or a Wife, is not obliged to grant to his 
Wife, or to her Huſband, the conjugal Duty, if he or 
ſhe know her or him infected with fome contagious 
Diſtemper. Ne Ty - f 

1 prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, or the ſecond 
Caute which excuſes from granting the conjugal Duty, 
viz. Adultery commilted by one of the Parties, becauſe if 


a Divorce be granted for Cauſe of Adultery, why ſhould 


not the conjugal Duty be refuſed for the ſame Cauſe. 

1 prove the third Part, or the third excuſing Cauſe, 
viz. the. Knowledge of 'a diriment Impediment, though it is 
not known to the other Party; becauſe in that Caſe the 
Marriage is void, and therefore Copulation in ſuch a 
Caſe is rather an Act of Fornication, of the Part of the 
NY that knows the Impediment, than a conjugal 


I prove the fourth Part, or fourth Cauſe, viz. when 


the Duty is required by a Perſon that's drunk, or furious, 
or mad; becaule it is hot aſked in a human Manner, 
'I anſwer, 2, That a Man and Wife muſt cohabit toge- 


derſtand, that there are ſome Caſes in wh 


ther in the Adminiſtration of their 


t. I have added ſerionfly, and 
with Inſtance ; becauſe otherwiſe, one is not obliged to 
grant it, ſince it is a Sign that there is no great Danger 
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ther, without the Caſes excepted. Becauſe that's Preſeril eq 


by both the eccleſiaſtical, and civil Laws: 4 
they are obliged to aſſiſt one another, "ug rid 2 Decauj 
tion of their Affairs, and in the Education 2 
Children; which they could not do, if they ac their 
cohabit together, re not to 
I have ſaid without the Caſes excepted, to give to 1 
ICH it is fi 


for one of the Perſons married not to cohabit with th 
| e 


other, as heretofore explained. . 
I anſwer, 3. That a Man and Wife are in ſuch „ 
ner obliged to affiſt mutually one another, in l 4 
tion 15 warty Affairs, and the Educating of K a- 
Children, that the Wife always remains (ub. if 
Huſband. 2 „ 2 0 the 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. that they mug belp one any. 
f wth Affair „ and the Edi. 
cation of their Children, becauſe it is one of the ch 
Ends of Marriage; as it appears from Gen.! Ns 
God ſpeaks thus, Let us make him a Help like bin 1 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that notwithfaudiy th 
Wife ought to remain ſubjeft to her Huſband, "Hy 
according to 1 Cor. ii. The Huſband is the Chief of 15 
Miſe. Whence the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 1 Tim, i. Hy 7 


ſuffer not a Woman to teach, nor to uſurp Authority ver 


the Man, 185 | 

I anſwer, 4. That there ſhould be a perfect Loy: in G, 
between Man and Wife: Which I e By bay 
Epheſ. v. Huſvands love your Wives, as Chrit loves bi 


Church, &c. 2. By Reaſon, becauſe Marriage repreſents 


the Union of Chriſt with the Church, and the reci. 
procal perfect Love between both. Add to this, that 
without ſuch mutual Love, they cannot ſupport the 
Burthens of the conjugal State, as they ought; which is 
rendered light and ſupportable by that Love. 

I may be aſked, in what the reciprocal Love nuſt appear 
mot? I anſwer that it ſhould appear moſt in the fol. 
lowing Circumſtances and Occaſions, 

1. That in all Things lawful they endeavour to agree, 
ſo that one procures what he knows agreeable to the 
other, and remove what he thinks may offend him, 


2. That on all Occaſions they ſpeak honourably of 


one another, and hide their Imperfections if they have 
any, with the Cloak of Charity, _ 22th 


3. To abſtain from opprobrious and provoking Lan- | 


guage; and if one of them be guilty of ir, the other 
ſhould oppoſe nothing elſe to it but Patience and Love. 


4. To exhort mutually one another to Acts of Piety 
and Virtue, Sc. ”— 


As to what regards the Uſe of Marriage. I may be 


aſked, if the Uſe of Marriage be honest and lawful bettoten 
Man and Wife lawfully contracted? Which I anſwer in 
the Affirmative, and prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, 
and by Reaſoůotn | ET 

By the Scripture, 1 Cor. vii. 5. Defraud you not ons 
the other, &c. And a little lower, and come together again, 
that Satan tempt you not for your Incontinency. 

By the Fathers, eſpecially St. Augiſtin, throughout 
his whole Book of the conjugal Good. 


By Reaſon, becauſe that Act is good which Is 3 


Means ordained by God, for to attain a good End, 


ſuch as is the conjugal Act; as it appears from Cen. . 


and Matt. xix. Therefore, &c. 5 
When I have anſwered the Queſtion in the Afirmt 
tive, I underſtood, that the conjugal Act is good, of tt 
ſelf ;, for it can be rendered bad by Accident, . whe- 
ther it be vitiated on the Part of the End, or of the 
Manner, or Place, or Time, or ſome other like Circum- 
ſtances. 
APPENDI1X 


Of PoLycamy. 


_ Polygamy, is a Plurality of Wives, or Huſbands, held 
by the ſame Man or Woman, at the ſame Time. N 
Polygamy is prohibited among Chriſtians, but = 
allowed by divine Appointment among the 76; 
it is ſtill among the Mahometans. PR 

Major Grant obſerves, that the Males and 55 a 
brought into the World are nearly on a Balance; only 3 
ting for a little Exceſs on the Side of the Males, to " 
up for the extraordinary Expence thereof in War, 4 


Sea: Whence it follows, that Nature only ag | 
Wife, or one Huſband for the ſame Perſon; Þ * 


3 
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have more, ſome others muſt go without any at all. 
1 he concludes that the Chriſtian Law, which 


rohibits, is more agreeable to the Law of Nature than 


the Mabometan; and we may add then the Few Law, 
which tolerates Polygamy. — Yes 

Yet Selden has proved, in his Uxor Ebraica, that 
Plurality of Wives was allowed of, not only among 


all Ages. It is true, the ancient Romans were more 
it was not forbid among them; and Mark Antony is 


Wives. 


_—— * * * 


0 1 PI" : 2, 3 


HISTORY. 


to this Introduction of Polygamy. 


the Hebrews, but almoſt all other Nations, and in 
crete in their Morals, and never practiſed it, though 
mentioned as the firſt who took the Liberty of two 


From that Time it became pretty frequent in the 
Empire, till the Reigns of Theodofius, Honorius, and 
Arcadius, who firſt prohibited it by expreſs Law in 393. 
Aſter this the Emperor Valentinian, by an Edict per- 
mitted all the Subjects of the Empire to marry ſeveral. 
Wives; nor does it appear from the eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
of thoſe Times, that the Biſhops made any Oppoſition 
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In effect, there are ſome even among the Chriſtian 
Caſuiſts, who do not look on Polygamy as in itſelf cri- 
minal. Jurieu obſerves, that the Prohibition of Polyga- 
my is a poſitive Law, from which a Man may be ex- 
empted by a ſovereign Neceſſity. Baillet adds, that 
the Example of the Patriarchs is the moſt preſſing Ar- 
gument in favour of Polygamy. | 

At London we had: ſome Years: ago an artful Treatiſe. 
publiſhed in behalf of a Plurality of Wives, under the 
Title of Pohgamia Triumpbatrix; the Author whereof 
aſſumes the Name of Theophilus Aletheus; but his true 


Name was Lyſerus, a Native of Saxony. It has been 


anſwered by ſeveral... a e wy 

' Polygamy is alſo uſed in the common Law, for a Plura- 
lity of Wives, though only had: ſucceſſively, or one at a 
Time. In the Roman Church this ſtill diſqualifies a 
Man for the Prieſthood; if even the Perſon had been 
married but twice. Ae Nen | e 


1 Y 4 - 2 
1 a a Sta £6 a 


\ACRED HISTORY, is that Hiſtory which 
lays before us the Myſteries and Ceremonies of the 


Teſtament, and the Goſpels, Sc. 


thereof. | 


the Hiſtory of Nature, and the Hiſtory of Actions. 


which I have given in my Treatiſes, of Animals, Bo- 
tany, &c. or celeſtial, as the Stars, Planets, &c1 
which is ſeen in my Treatiſe, of Aſtronomy. Aer 

Hiſtory, with regard to Action, is a continued Re- 


a 


Space of Time. Thus Thucydides has wrote the 
Hiſtory of Greece, Livy of Rome, Mezgrays and Far 
ther Daniel of France; Tyrrel, Echard, and Rapin 
the Hiſtory of England; which the ingenious. Mr, 
William Guthrie is writing with great Accuracy and 
Impartiality : Buchanan of Scotland; Clartndon the 
| Hiſtory of the Rebellion; Thuanus, Biſhop Burnet, 


ronius, Fleury, &c. have wrote the Hiſtezy of the 
Church; Biſhop Barnet that of the Reformation, Sc. 
Hiſtory, with regard to its Matter, is either ſaered 

or natural, civil or perſonal, or ſingular. I have 
already given the Definition of the ſacred, and natural 


Hiſtory, 


Civil Hiſtory, is that of People, States, Republicks; 


Communities, Cities, &c.—Such' are thoſe':of Thucys 


dides, Halicarnaſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, Father 
Daniel, Milton, Buchanan, &c. best 5a 2207-20 

Perſonal Hiſtory, is that which gives the Portrait, 
or Lite of ſome ſingle Perſon. Such are the Lives 
of Plutarch, Cornelius Nepos; Suetonius, &c. the Lives 
of the Painters, Poets, Sc. P er ſonal Hiſtory is the 
lame, with what we otherwiſe call Biography. „ 

Singular Hiſtory, is that which deſcribes a ſingle 
Action, Siege, Battle, or even War, Expedition, Sc. 

Hiſtory with regard to its Form, is either /mple,- or 
figurate, or mixed. Sd | 


Simple Hiſtory, is that delivered without any Art or 


boreign Ornament; being only a naked and faithful 
Recital of Things, juſt in the Manner and Order 
wherein they paſſed; ſuch are the Chronicles of the 
Eaſtern Empire, the Faſti, Chronological Tables, 
Journals, e,, | 6 FILE 4 he 


* 
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Deity, Sc. Miracles, and other ſupernatural Things, 
whereof God alone is the Author. Such are the Old | 


Nute, That Hiſtory is a Recital or Deſcription of Things | 
as they are, or have been in a continued orderly Nar- 
ration of the principal Facts and Circumſtances | 

Hiſtory, is divided with regard to its Subject, intq 


Hiſtory of Nature, or natural Hiſtory, is a Deſcrip- 
tion of natural Bodies; whether terreſtrial as Animals, 
Vegetables, Foſſils, Fire, Water, Air, Meteors, &c. 


Sc. the Hiſtory of their own Times. Euſtbius, Ba. 


a 


Figurate Hiſtory, is that which is further entiched 


with Ornaments, by the Wit, Ingenuity, and Addreſs 
of the Hiſtorian, Such are the political and moral 
_. Hiſtories: of the Greels, Romans, and moſt of the 
Moderns. This latter is a kind of rational Hiſtory 
which without ſtopping at the Shell or Outſide, the 
Appearances of Things diſcovers the Springs and 
Movements of ſeveral Events; enter into the Thoughts 
and Breaſt of the Perſons concerned therein, diſcovers 
their Intentions and Views; and by the Reſult of 


FEnterprizes and Undertakings, diſcovers the Prudence 


or Weakneſs, wherewith they were laid, conducted, 
Sec. —Theſe are much the moſt uſeful and entertain- 
ing Hiſtories.— To this Claſs: may be particularly re- 


fferred the Hiſtories and Annals of Tacitus, among the 


Antients, and | thoſe of Guicciardin, Thuanus, c. 


_ - among the Mods. aide, ol 
Mixed Hiſtory. is that, which: beſides the Ornaments 


| & - of Figured Hiſtory, calls in the Proofs and Authorities 
lation of a Series of memorable Events, in the Affairs 


either of a ſingle Perſon, a Nation, or ſeveral Perſons, 
and Nations; or whether included in a great or little 


of Simple Hiſtory, - furniſhing authentick Memoirs, 


or original Letters, | Manifeſto's,.. Declarations, &c; 


«:;Suchoare the Hiſtories, or Collections of Ruſbworth,z 
M. Repin\de'Thoyras's Hiſtory of England, and that 
Mr. HMeilliam Guthrie; the Genealogical Hiſtory 
of Da Que ſue 3 M. de Marca s Eiſtory of Bern; 8c, 
The Reader will find all theſe different Sorts of Hi- 
ſtories in my QMronology, the Hiſtories of Councils, of 
the different Chriſtian Sects, of the religious and mi- 
Z £ie od on dine: on 

But to retum to the Sacred Hiſtory, which is to be 
the Subject of this Treatiſe, which Hiſtory, as al- 
teady obſerved, is contained in the Books of the Old 
Teſtament, and in the Goſpels; as I have already 
given the moſt eſſential Part of the Hiſtory of the 
Od Teſtament in my Chronology; 1 begin this 
reatiſe where I left off there, i. e. at the Birth of 
Jieſus Chrid, where I'll begin my Abridgment of the 
Hiſtory of the New ;; and which, though it is to be 
contained in leſs than two Numbers, we ſhall, I 
hope, pleaſe: the Reader as well, as thoſe voluminous 
Works ſwelled with the Dreams of ſome modern 
Igterpreters, who, underſtand the Goſpel as they do 


the Alcoran ;; ſince mine is to be a ſimple Narration 


of Facts, with. the Sentiments of the antient and moſt 
learned Fathers of the Church (whoſe Veracity has 


not been conteſted yet by any Chriſtian Sect) on the 


moſt difficult Paſſages; which Hiſtory will not be 
one of the leſs uſeful and entertaining Subjects of the 
whole Work; ſince. the Reader: will find it an exact 

and impartial Narration of the Life and Actions of 


their Dwine Saviour and of his Apoſtles, illuſtrated 


with the Interpretations of orthodox Interpreters, and 
not in the leaſt depraved with the Spirit of Hereſy 
and Schiſm; beſides, the Science of the Scriptures is 
a true Science, and that of the Saints. Therefore, 


Human 
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Human Nature had ſighed during four thouſand Years 

For its Dehverer, and could find no Remedy to its Evils, 

neither in the Precepts of a human Philoſophy which is 

nething but Pride, nor in the Obſervations of the Law 

of Moſes, which had nothing but Shadows, and which, 

though holy in itſelf, rendered the Jes more criminal, 

and more puniſhable, becauſe they did not keep them. 

Beſides that, its Office was, according to the Apoſtle, 

Rom. iii. to ſhew the Sin, the Cure whereof belonged to 

Jeſus Christ. All Men, as Adam's Children, were born 

in Ignorance, which darkened their Underſtanding ; in 
the Slavery of the Concupiſcence which corrupted and 
weakened their Will; and in a Condemnation to a 
temporal and eternal Death, as due to the firſt Sin. 
Their Unhappineſs was, that they did not know that 
deplorable State : At leaſt there were but few of them 
to whom a divine Light rendered it ſenſible. Temples 
and Altars were erected to the Devil throughout the 
whole Earth; the moſt frightful and infamous Abomi- 
nations were accounted a religious Worſhip among the 
Nations, ſo great was his Power to ſeduce them, and 
extinguiſh in them all the Lights of Nature and Reaſon. 
The Worſhip of the true God flouriſned only in Judæa; 
and even that was extremely vitiated in the Doctrine 
and Manners, by the bad Example of the Prieſts, the 
Brutality of the Jews, always uncircumciſed of Heart, 
and by the Errors of divers Sects introduced into it. 
The Scepter was gone out of the Tribe of Judab, and 
Herod the Idumean, poſſeſſed it under the Protection of 
Auguſtus. That Prince had joned in his Perſon, the Power 
of Lepidus, and of Antony his Colleagues in the Tri- 
umvirat ; and having no more either Rivals or Enemies 
to fear, he made the World enjoy a general Peace. 


This State of Things marked the Time of the Coming 


of the Meſſiah, according to the Scriptures. 

The Prophets called him the Son of David. To ac- 
compliſh their Prediction, he choſe a young Virgin called 
Mary, who deſcended from that Prince; but who by 
the Revolution of human Things, was fallen into Ob- 


ſcurity and Poverty. The Scripture ſpeaks neither of 


her Genealogy, mentioned by St. John Damaſcenus, nor 


of her miraculous Birth of Anne who was ſterile. I I 


leave that Diſcourſe, and that of her Life in the Tem- 
ple, where, according to ſeveral Authors, ſhe was pre- 
ſented to God, while ſhe was but three Years of Age, 
and where ſhe lived in the Practice of the moſt perfect 


Piety, till being marriageable, ſne was given in Marriage to 


Joſeph; though there was no conjugal Commerce be- 
tween them, that Marriage was notwithſtanding a true 


one, ſays St. Auguſtin, J. 3. c. 9. againſt Julian; ſince 


Faith, Myſtery, and the Fruit thereof, were found in 
it. Faith, becauſe there was no Adultery: Myſtery, be- 
cauſe there happen'd no Divorce ; and the Fruit, becauſe 
Chriſt is born of the Woman. The divine Wiſdom had 
order'd, that Chriſt ſhould be born of a married Wo- 
man, though in fa& ſhe was a Virgin, to prevent his 
being reproached with being born in Adultery, and by 
that Accuſation elude the Strength of his Words, and 
reject his Authority; beſides the Danger his Mother had 
run of her Honour, whereof St. Ambroſe ſays, on St. 
Luke, he took a greater Care than of his own; chuſing 

rather that the Truth of his Generation by the Holy 
Ghoſt ſhould be queſtioned, than his Mother's Virtue; 


and being unwilling to aſſert the Miracle of his Birth, at 


the Expence of her Reputation. The antient Fathers, 
and Authors add, that this _—_— thus, in order to 
have Joſeph for an irreproachable Witneſs of her Virgi- 
nity, and that he ſhould take Care of the Infant Jeſus. 
St. Ignatius the Martyr, in his Epiſtle to the Philadel- 
phians, and ſeveral other Interpreters add, that it was 
done, beſides, to hide his Birth of a Virgin from the 
Devil, leſt he ſhould know that he was the Mzeſhab. 
It muſt be added, to ſupport that Thought, that 
the Devil ſeeing Joſeph and Mary married together, did 
not apply himſelf to take Notice, that ſhe remained 
always a Virgin, and that ſeeing her pregnant, he 
thought ſhe had conceived like other Women. 

He that was the Meſſenger of that miraculous Concep- 
tion, was called Gabriel, he enter'd Mary's Chamber 
while ſhe was alone, and ſaluted her full of Grace, and 
told her, that ſhe ſhould conceive the Son of the Almighty, 
that God would give him the Scepter of David his Father, 


his Doubts, and made him change his 
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that be ſhould reign in the Houſe of Iacoh. 
Reign would have no End. Mis Eon I l 


25 at hi, 
ſage, anſwer d him in Terms, wh; that Meg. 
ſtruſt of the Truth of the Words * — no Mi. 


which contained only an humble Queſtion of the M 4 


whereby that Conception was to be a | 0 
ing made a Vow of Virginity. Gabrie) affe cl. hay- 
the Holy Ghoſt ſhould come into ber, and that ns 0 
he was to be born of her, would be boly, and , Chil 
Son of God, She replied nothing elle but that ſhe — 
Lord's Servant, and that it may be done to ber % the 
ing to the Words of the Angel. At that Ing ag 
Body of the Son of God was perfectly formed: de 
that marvellous Conception he became Adam's 80 r 

out inheriting his Guilt, which is no otherwiſe oy — 
ted but by the natural Way of Generation, mc 

the Concupiſcence. Joſepb perceiving her bi nit 
ſtrange Inquietudes, becauſe he knew that he kann v7 
with her like her Brother, and could not queſti wed 
Virtue, though he ſaw in her Marks of the mn, = 
that as he could not excuſe her, and being unwill * 
expoſe and accuſe her, he took a Reſolution worthy I 
Man as he was, which was to abandon her, in going rm 


ſmit- 


where elle, and to leave the Judgment of it 90 God. 


In that Thought the Angel appeared to him, diſſipated 


Joubts ] Reſolution, ; 
forming him of the miraculous Conception of tis pour 


which had been done by the Operation of the Hol 


Ghoſt. Mary knew his Suſpicions, by the Manifeſt, | 


tion of the Grace ſhe had received, but wo 
up his Doubts, becauſe in diſcovering her b! 
diſcover'd at the ſame Time her Greatneſs 5 * 

| and ſhe did 
not know what God would have her do in that Occaſion. 

There is a Diverſity of Sentiments between the Father | 

and Interpreters on that Subject; ſome of them be. 
lieving that Jo/eph and Mary were then betrothed only: 

and others maintaining that they were in fact . 
follow the laſt Opinion, as that which I think the mot 
common 1n the Church ; but I do not condemn the other 
which has its Reaſons, its Proofs, and its Defenders * 
mong the Fathers and modern Interpreters. 

A few Days afterwards ſhe departed for Nazareth, 
to pay a Viſit to her Couſin Elizabeth, of whoſe miracu- 
lous Pregnancy ſhe had been informed by the Angel, to 
confirm her in the Truth of that he promis'd her, That 
pious Woman was married to a Prieft, called Zachariab, 
and both had lived without Children, to an Age where 
Nature forbad them to hope for any: But God had per- 
mitted that Sterility for the Manifeſtation of his Power, 
and the Glory of his Son. One Day, while Zachariab 
was ſerving in his Turn, in the Temple, and offering 
the Sacrifice of the Incenſe, according to Cuſtom , the 
Angel of the Lord appeared to him, and affured him, 
that bis Wife ſhould conceive a Son, who would be great be: 
fore the Lord; that the Foy of bis Birth would be general; 
that he would be filled with the Holy Gboft, even in bi 
Mother's Womb; that he would convert 10 God ſeveral if 
the Children of Iſrael ; that be ſhould precede the Lord, and 
prepare to him a perfect People. Zachariah ſurpriſed at 
that Apparition, and doubting of the Favour which God 
promiſed him, loſt his Speech, for a Puniſhment of lis 
Incredulity; and to ſhew the Truth of the Things 
which were announced to him, The People was expect- 
ing that he ſhould come out of the Temple, and was 
ſurpriſed that he ſtaid ſo long ; but they were much more 
ſurpriſed to ſee him come out dumb; every one believ- 
ing that he had had ſome Viſion. He returned to his 
Houſe, when the Time of his Office was expired; and 
a few Days afterwards Elizabeth found herſelf pregnan- 
She was already fix Months gone, when the bleſſed Vir- 
gin came to viſit her. When ſhe ſaluted Zlizabeth, tte 
Child within her knowing his Maſter, adored him, by 
a Leap, which was rather divine than natural, It 15 
then he received the Uſe of his Reaſon, and the Sack. 
cation of the Holy Ghoſt, which the Angel had promt 
ſed to Zachariab. At his coming into the World * of 
tied the Tongue of his Father, who ſung a mane; 
Song to announce the approaching Birth of the — 
Hab. Every one conceived great Hopes of him, V "# 
Birth had been accompanied with ſo many P rodig1es 

ſurpaſſed thoſe Hopes by the Holineſs of his Life, 
ſee in the Sequel of this Hiſtory, Mary depare 
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to be as pure as his Conception. 


SACRED 


„ 1.44 Houſe, where her Preſence had brought ſo 
that 1 and returned to Nazareth, the Place of 

an Habitation, to wait for her Delivery. But God had 
pr choſen that City for the Accompliſhment of ſo great 
z Myſtery, no more than that of Jeruſalem, Capital of 


us wanting to know the Forces of the Empire; 
— 1 Edict to be publiſh'd, whereby he or- 


der d that in all the Provinces ſubject to it, there ſhould 


de a Muſter made of all the Perſons found in them. 


3 


chither to obey the Command of the Emperor, That De- 


iption is called the firſt by St. Luke z becauſe Quirinus 
= another nine or ten Years afterwards, when Archelaus 


| Gon of the old Herod, having been, as I'll fay hereafter, 


led to Vienna in Dauphine, Judea was reduced into a 
er and govern'd by a Procurator of Cæſar. The 
City of Bethlehem was ſo ſtnall, and ſo many People 
flocked to it, that Joſeph and Mary could find no Place 
to lodge in; but were forced to retire into a Cave (ſome 

Jace it in the City, and others in the Suburbs) which 
Scred % WQ OE TEEERR 
It was there that the Son of the living God would 
come into the World, and not in a magnificent Palace, 
to confound the Vanity of Men, and to begin by his Hu- 
mility the Cure of the Evils which the Pride of the 
Chief of human Nature had cauſed. He came out of 
the Womb of the Virgin, as a Flower comes out of its 
Stalk without opening 8 and ge Founding coo 

irginity, he conſecrated it anew by his Birth, which was 
Virginity, he conſecra y N 
Manger for Beaſts, and he would ſubmit Himſelf to all the 
Infirmities of other Children, which are the Puniſhment 
of the Sin in which they are born, though he was free 
from it. An Anpel declared to Shepherds who kept 
their Flocks in the Fields, that the Saviour was born, and 
commanded them to go and adore him in Bethlehem, 
where they would find him wrapped in Swaddling 
eavenly Muſick of Angels, who ſung Glory 1% God in 
40 por and on Each Peuce, good al totvayds Men. 
They immediately took the Road of Berbiebem, where 
they found the Infant Jeſus, with Joſeph, and Mary his 
Mother, in the Condition that was told them. They a- 
dord him, and return'd to their Flocks, bleſſing God, 
who had ſent at laſt into the World, the Meſab, whom 


Iſrael had ſo long expected. He was circumciſed the 


eighth Day, according, to the Law of Miſes, though he 
was not ſubject to it, having no Sin, and coming to take 
off that Mark, which diſtinguiſhed the Jes from the o- 


new People, who ſhould worſhip God in Spirit and 
Truth. The Name of Jeſus, which ſignifies Saviour, 
was given him, as it had been order'd by the Angel, 
when he announced to her his ae 3.6 If the Circum- 
ciſion was done in the Place where he was born, or in a 
Houſe, it is a Queſtion more curious than important. 4 

A Star newly created, appeared to the Magi in the 
Eaft, and a divine Light made them know, from their 
Obſervation of that new Phznomenon, that the King of 
the Jews was born. At the fame Hour they left their 
own Country (ſome ſay it was Perfia, others Chaldæa, or 
Arabia Felix, and I believe that it is the laſt which pro- 
duces Gold and Perfumes, and is not ſo far from Jadea 
a the two other Regions) to come to ſearch for him, 


obeying the Motion of the Spirit of God which conducted 


them, They came directly to Ferujalem, thinking that 
they were to find that new King 1n the Capital of the 
Kingdom, Herod informed of their Arrival, and of 
the Subje& of their Journey, was much diſturbed, and 
the whole City took the Alarm, as well as he. After 
he had affembled the Doctors, to know of them in what 
e Chriſt was to be born, and they had anſwer d, that 
cording to the Prophets it would be in Bethlehem, he 
imiſſed the Magi, and deſired them to return back 
caro Jeruſalem, that on their Report, he might go him- 
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At the ſame Time they heard a 
lory to God in 


: 


ſelf and worſhip that Monarch, whoſe Birth was Jg glo- 
riouſly announced. His Heart had Sentiments quite by | 
ferent from his Words; but God. confounded. all his 
8 The Star which had by Hee Bog the Magi ia 
Jeruſalem, appeared again to them when they came out 
of it, and , =o to the Place where the Infant 
Jeſus repoled, Though they found him. in the Infirmi- 
ries of other Children, they notwithſtanding adored. him 
as their God; and were the Premiſes of the Gentiles in 
their Homage, which they-accompanied with. a rich Pre- 
Tent of Gold, Myrrh, and Incenſe. . The Feaſt which 
the Church celebrates, at preſent, in honour of that Ado- 
ration, in its firſt Inſtitution. among the Greeks, had for 
Object the Nativity of Jelus C, which they called 
Theophany and Epiphany, that is to ſay, the Apparition and 
Manifeſtalion of God, and ſolemnized it the ſixth of Ja- 
nuary, thinking that Chriſt, was born that Day. He 
would ** himſelf to the Temple the fourteenth Day 
after his Birth, and obſerve all that the Law of Moſes 
e for the Redemption of the Firſt Born, as his 
leſſed Mother obſerved on her Side all that reſpected 
Women after their Delivery for their Purification, rho? 


ſhe was not ſubject co it; having neither conceived, nor 
been deliver'd of her Son by the natural Way. Simeon, 


who was a juſt Man, and feared God, had been affured 
by che Holy Ghoſt, that he ſhould not die without ſeeing 


the Redeemer of Jrael. He lived in Expectation of ſo 


lignal a Favour, and was almoſt always in the Temple. 
The Spirit of God conducted him thither when Mary 
enter'd it, carrying her Son in her Arms, and let him 
know in that Infant who appeared very poor, the King 
of 1/rael, and the Saviour of the World. Ide fung a 
Canticle where he named him the Salutary of God, and 

the Light of Nations. Afterwards, . ſpeaking to the Mo- 
ther, he told her, that he would be to ſeveral a Sign of 
Contradiction, and a Subject of Ruin as well as of Reſur- - 
reftion in Iſrael, Anna, the Propheteſs, a Widow of 
a ſingular Piety, who was always in the Temple, and 


ſpent the Days and Nights in Faſts and Prayers, announ- 
ced, at the Fe Tims the Greatneſs of Jeſus Chriff, to 
all thoſe who waited for the Redemption of Iſrael. When 


Joſeph and Mary had accompliſhed all the Qrdinances 
of the Law, they returned to Nazareth, which was the 
Place of their. Habuation::..n 4 © + fois rater 3 


| Mean while the Angel cautioned the Magi againſt re- 


turning thro' Feruſalem towards Herod, who had reſolved, 
being informed by them of the Place where Jeſus was, to 
have him killed, to ſecure in his. Houſe the Kingdom of 

Judea, and quiet entirely his Mind. When he ſaw 


that they did not return, his Fear increaſed; and made 


him take a quite barbarous Reſolution. - He ſent Soldiers. 
into the Territory of Bethlehem, and the neighbouring 
Places, with Orders to put to the Sword all the Male 

Children under two Years of Age. St. Epiphanius un- 
derſtanding ill thoſe Words; has faid, that the Magi did 


- not come to adore our Lord but two Years after his 
ther People of the World, in order to form of both a B 


irth z but in that he is followed by no Body. The 


Force of the Greek Text ſhews; that it was ſoon after, 


and the common Opinion of the Church places that Ar- 
rival on the thirteenth Day. That Cruelty (which Ma- 
crobius alone, among the profane Authors has mention- 
ed, and of which oſephus, which is ſurpriſing enough, 
does not ſpeak, tho he forgets none of the bad Actions 
of Herod) ſtained that unhappy Prince with an hörtible 
Crime, without producing the Effect he expected from 
it. I do not believe that one of his own Sons was wran- 
ped in that Maſlacre, becauſe there is not the- leaſt Ap- 
e ke that at his Age, he could have a Child only two 
Lears old. It was on Occaſion of the Death of his other 
Children, Auguſtus ſaid, that he would rather chuſe to be 


 Herod's Hog, than his Son. The Angel adviſed Joſeph to 


take Zefies and his Mother, and fly into Egypr, and to ſtay 
there till he ſhould command him to come vut of ir. 
Wer obey d immediately, and the Saviour of the 
World would fly before a petty King, who reign'd only 
by his Leave. Herod's Death followed ſoon that Flight. 
I have related in my Chronology of the Kings of the 
Jews, the frightful Circumſtances it was attended with. 
It ſuffices to repeat in this Place; that it cannot have hap- 


pen'd later than the ſecond Year of Jeſus Chriſt; and the 
37th begun of the Reign of that Prince, reckoning from 
the Time he was declar'd King by the Senatez and 
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the 34th, ſince by Antigonus's Death, he enjoyed peace- 
ably the Throne. He left three Sons, Archelaus, Herod 
firnamed Antipas, and Philip, The firſt went to Au- 
guſtus to be confirmed in the Dominions of his Father, 
who had declared him his Succeſſor, Herod pretended 
to it in Virtue of a former Will, and all his Relations 
join'd with him. The Jews had ſent Ambaſſadors to 
deſire the Emperor to deliver them from the Dominion 
of both, and allow them to live under the Governors of 
Syria. The Cauſe was pleaded before him, and Nicolas 
Damaſcenus ſpoke for the Princes they wanted to ex- 
clude from the Throne, having already experienced the 
Violences of one, and fearing that the other would not 
be much better. Auguſtus to adjuſt thoſe Differences, 
gave Judea, Idumea, and Samaria to Archelaus ; the reſt 
of the Kingdom was divided between Philip and Herod, 
and Galilee fell to the laſt. ger ae x 
The Angel having informed Joſeph of the Death of 
the Perſecutor of Jeſus Chriſt; commanded him to leave 
Egypt, and return into Judea. But as that careful Guar- 
dian heard that Archelaus ſupplied there the Place of his 
Father, he was afraid he ſhould be Heir of his Father's 
bad Diſpoſitions towards Feſus, as he was of his King-. 
dom. He imitated him in his Cruelties, which were ſo 
great at laſt, that the Jes and Samaritans, incapable 
of bearing them any longer, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Rome to carry their Grievances to the Emperor. He 
ſent for him to anſwer the Accuſations exhibited againſt 
him, and as he made but a very bad Defence, he baniſh- 
ed him to Vienna in Gaul. The Provinces where he 
commanded, were joined to the Government of Hria. 
Caponius, a Roman Knight, was ſent to govern them 
with the Title of Procurator'of Cæſar. CE doe 
 Foſeph choſe his Habitation in Nazareth, a ſmall City 
of Galilee, which was done by the Direction of the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, who wanted to make him accompliſh the Pro- 
phecy, which ſays, he ſbal! be called Nazarene, That 
Name was written on the Title of the Croſs as igno- 
minious; but the Angels gave it Jeſus Chrif after his 


- Reſurrection, as a Title of Glory and Greatneſs, The 


firſt Chriſtians were called Nazarenes, a Name they re- 
tained till they took that of Chriſtians. Authors do not 
agree among themſelves on the Time our Lord ſtaid 


in Egypt. Some of them will have it two Years, others 


three; and others eight. Cardinal Baronius follows the 
laſt Date, but we leave that Diſpute to Chronologiſts. 
What we can ſay for certain is, that he conſecrated that 
Province by his Preſence; and ſowed in it the Seeds of 
Holineſs, which ſome Centuries afterwards, produced thoſe 
marvellous Examples of Auſterity and Piety we read in the 
Lives of the Anchorets, who made of it a Country of Pe- 
nitence. Euſebius ſays, that at the Entrance of the Son of 
God into Egypt, the Devil, which had been ſo long wor- 
ſhipp'd there, and where he had reigned with ſo ab- 
ſolute an Empire, fled, Origen, St. Athanaſius, and So- 
zomene add, that the Idols fell, according to this Pre- 
diction of Iſaiah xxxvi. There the Lord ſhall aſcend on a 
high Cloud, and enter Egypt, and its Idols ſhall be ſhaken. 
At 12 Years of Age Jeſus aſcended into Feruſalem with 
his Kindred, to ſolemnize the Feaſt of Eaſter, where he 
ſtaid, without having informed his bleſſed Mother of his 


Deſign. When ſhe ſaw, that ſhe could not find him a- 


mong her Acquaintance, and her Relations, ſhe and J- 
ſeph were affected with a Grief which could ſcarce be ex- 


RE preſſed. They were gone already a Day's Journey, when 


they returned back, and re-entering the City, went di- 
rectly to the Temple, where they found him among the 
Doctors, aſking them Queſtions, and anſwering them, 
in fo learned, and ſo wiſe a Manner, and ſo much above 
his Years ; that thoſe who heard him were raviſhed with 
Aſtoniſnment, to ſee at that Age fo clear an Underſtand- 
ing, ſo well inſtructed in his Religion, and fo prudent. 
His Mother having thus found him, ſaid to him, when 
they were alone, Son, how could you uſe us in this Man- 
ner, your Father and I were looking for you, very ſorry to 
have loft you. But Jeſus anſwer'd that tender and loving 
Complaint, in a Manner which ſeemed a little rude, 


Why did you look for me, ſaid he, did you not know 


that I mut apply myſelf to the Things which regard my 
Father? St. Luke, who relates thoſe Words, adds, that 


they did not underſtand his Anſwer, That Ignorance 
did not regard the divine Condition of his Perſon, but 


a Life which his good Conſtitution had ca 


only the Particular of the Affairs of his divin 
which he ſaid he was obliged to apply himſelf ,** 
that Action the ſacred Hiſtory ſays nothing more 18 
Life till his Baptiſm, but only that he returned tg , f 
reth with his Parents, and was ſubject to them. 1“ 
not be curious without Cauſe, and reſpecting that Ob 

rity, in which he was pleaſed to ſpend 30 Ye wy 
his Life, we ought not to make fruitleſs Medicus i 
under Pretence of Piety, which, though ſincere Long, 
eſtabliſh its Thoughts on the Truths which 4% 
Scripture, or the Fathers teach, as the Belief of 78 
Church. There would be a Temerity in wanti the 
know what Jeſus Chriſt would hide. The Scriptures,” 
nothing either of the Life of Joſeph, or of be T Ps 
of his Death ; which, notwithſtanding, muſt hay "rag 
pen'd before that of our Lord, for. if he bad ber 
ing, the Son of God, before he expired on the Cub. wo 
not recommended his Mother to the Care of St FF ws 
beloved Diſciple. The Fathers and ecclefaftic.1 H- 

rians ſay nothing of him: But the Holy Ghoſt has 
praiſed him more than any Body could, when in one P. 

the Evangeliſt ſays, that he was the Spouſe of Ma we 
whom Jeſus Chriſt was born. And in another Place * 
he was a juft Man, Which few Words include a ares 
Excellency, 5 en ee 
Augustus, after he had govern'd alone the Ronay Em. 


© Fa cher, to 


pire, during forty Years, and made his Government z. 


procured a 


greeable by wiſe and prudent Conduct, and 
general Peace to the whole Earth, to thoſe who were 


the moſt zealous for the antient Liberty, ended in Ny}; 


rrie 

Age of ſeventy-five, ten Months, and ſome FR fs 
excellent Qualities joined to his good Fortune, had raiſ. 
ed him to a Fulneſs of Greatneſs, He had robbed 
the Roman Citizens of their Liberty, but he had 
deprived them of a Good which they could not preſerve, 


and of which they were no longer capable. His Be 


ginnings were of an Uſurper, and he ended as a Fa-. 


ther ; which made the Romans ſay, that be ſhould never 


have been born, or muſt never have died. The oreateſt 


Harm he did the Empire, was to leave it to Tiberius, 
whoſe bad Qualities he was not unacquainted with, 
In the fifteenth Year of Tiberius's Tyranny, when Pilate 


governed Fudea in the Quality of his Procurator, Herod 


Antipas reigned in Galilee, Philip his Brother was Te- 
trarch of 1turea, and Trachonites ; and Lyſamas of Abilene. 


Caiaphas, and Annas, were one Pontif, and the other 


Prince of the Prieſts, or Chief of the Grand Council 
called Sanbedrim (ſome Authors ſay that he was Vicar of 
the firſt in his Abſence) when the Holy Ghoſt taking 
John Baptiſt from the Deſart, where he had lived, accord- 
ing to ſome Authors, ever ſince he was five Years of 
Age, commanded him to preach on the Shore of Jordan, 
a Doctrine and a Baptiſm of Penitence, which made a 
great Noiſe in Fudea. He was that Angel whom God 
had promiſed by the Prophet Malachy to ſend before 
the Lord, to prepare his Ways. He very well de- 


| ſerved that Name by his new Kind of Life, which fur- 


paſſed the natural Strength. For from his Tofancy he 
had lived in the Deſart, on Locuſts, which are good to 
cat in thoſe Countries, and wild Honey; his Cloatis 
were made of Camel's Hair, and there was nothing in 


his Perſon, and his Countenance, which did not preach 


a great Auſterity. This contributed much ng 
authorizing his Diſcourſes, which ſpoke of nothing it e 
but of God's Judgments, of his Wrath ready to overta : 
Sinners if they refuſed to repent. From all kane 
Fudea People came to bear him, and ſeveral 3 * 
their Sins, received the Baptiſm of Water, whic , c 
adminiſtered in the River Jordan. Seeing the Pharies 
came to it, he treated them as their Pride and one 
criſy deſerved, calling them a Generation of 5 
But as much as the Knowledge of their ſecret Sins 11 
cited his Indignation, as much that he had of oy ” 
lineſs of the Meſiab, cauſed. his Surprize, when er H 
him among a Croud of Sinners preſent himſc A 
Baptiſm ; which was but a Diſpoſition to that q 
was to be inſtituted by him, ſome Time 58 py 
the Remiſſion of Sins. John wanted to be 7 77 1 5 
teſting that he could not do an Action which 15 ck 
ſo contrary to the Reſpect he owed him, as toe 

of God come into the World to purity all 


aftical Hiſo. 


en. But 
]eſus 


1 


commanded him to obey, and told him, that he 
Jo do what he deſired of him, and that og wil- 
ling to accompliſh all Juſtice, i. e. bear all the Humilia- 
tions due to Sin to ſatisfy to the Juſtice of his Father, 
and glorify him by that Humiliation. At his coming 
out of the Water, the Heavens opened, and the Holy 
Ghoſt came down upon him in Form of a Dove, and 
a Voice was heard ſaying, This is my beloved Son, in 
We, 
There is a great Diverſity of Opinions among the 
eccleſiaſtick Authors on the Time of that Baptiſm, 
which the Evangeliſt marks by theſe Words, Jeſus Was 
as beginning his thirty Years. For ſome of them main- 
nin, that he was but twenty nine Years and ten Months 
of Age; others, that he had entered his thirtieth Lear; 
St. Chry/ſoſtom, and moſt of the Greeks after him, ſay, 
that the thirtieth Year was accompliſhed, , The Latins 
have followed that Date. "The eaſtern Church has al- 
ways believed, that this great Event had happened the 
6th of January, and makes mention of it in me Office 
RET. ooo ni Koh 
St. Jobn in his Office of Preacher of Repentance, did 
not lead Sinners to deſpair, and diſcouraged no body, of 
what Condition ſoever, of, the Hope of Salvation, not 
even Soldiers, whom he obliged only to be contented 
with their Pay, and to offer Violence to no body. But 
when he {aw the Phariſees and Sadduces coming to him, 
he treated them in the Manner above-mentioned, and 
was not afraid to threaten them with the Wrath of God. 
The Son of God coming out of the Water, which he 


and forty Nights without eating, far from the Company 
of Men, and converſing with the Beaſts of the Earth. 


that Term of conducted uſed by the other Evan- 
geliſts, marks, in my Opinion, a very great Thing in 
that Retreat, which is, that the Son of God, who in 
receiving the Baptiſm of John Baptiſt had confeſſed him- 


likewiſe to bear all the Humiliations, and all the Puniſh- 
ments due to Sin, Which are the Baniſhment from 
God, a Privation of his Creatures, and a Subjection to 
the Devil to be tempted by him. In fact, he follows 
Jeſus Chriſt into his Solitude, and dares to tempt him 
there of Gluttony, preſſing him to change the Stones 
into Bread; of Curioſity, intreating him to throw him- 


of Ambition, promiſing him all the Kingdoms of the 
World, if he would fall before him and worſhip him, 


go no further; as the Humility of the Sovereign who 
luffered with ſo much Patience his Audaciouſneſs, could 
not be greater, and leſs imitable. For inſtead of uſing 


his Power in exterminating the Tempter, he argued 
with him, and anſwered to the Paſſages of the Scripture 
he alledged by others, which ſhewed the bad Application 


thereof. c ID 5 
The Author of the Treatiſe called, the Cardinal 
Deeds of Jeſus Chriſt, attributed to St. Cyprian, and 
found among his Works, denies the Reality of that 
Tranſportation; and will that it had only happened in Spi- 
nt; but all the antient Fathers, and the univerſal Church 
believes at preſent that it was a true one; which we can 
ealily conceive if we conſider, that our Lord at the End 
of his Life was much more ſubjected to the Power of 
Darkneſs, z. e. of the Devil, and in a Manner much 
more derogatory to his Dignity. His Greatneſs ap- 
peared in that Temptation, For the Devil having been 
confounded, retreated full of Confuſion, and was forced 
to leave the Place to Angels who came down from 
Heaven, to ſerve him whom the Tempter had treated fo 
ll, The Chriſtians in this firſt Action of the Life of our 
Saviour have a marvellous Model, to learn in what 
anner they muſt behave when they are tempted, and 
to put their Confidence in him, who himſelf would be 
tempted, to deſerve for them the Virtue of conquering 
the Temptation. Of this marvellous Example of the 
Faſt of her Spouſe, the Church has drawn that of Lent, 
which is as venerable by its Inftitution, which the an- 
tient Fathers called apoſtolick 3 as it is holy for its End, 


Nazareth, which was the Place of her Birth, 
The Fealt of Eaſter happening, he aſcended: into 
St. Mark fays, that he was driven into the Deſart; and 


ſelf a Sinner like all the others who received it, wanted 


ſel from the Top of the Temple to the Bottom; and 


The Inſolence of the Slave againſt his Sovereign could 
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to all thoſe, Who believe truly in him whoſe Life has 


been a Mode] of Penitence, though: it has always been 


not only innocent, but the Source of Innocence for 


others. | . 

Alfter this great Victory Je/as came out of the Deſart, 
as a Wreſtler inured to fight againſt the Devil; and 
began to carry a vigorous, War againſt him by the Pre- 
dication of the Golpel, which, deſtroyed all the Maxims 


* „ 


of his Rei ggg. . dt 
One of St. Jobn's Diſciples called Andrew, hearing 
his Maſter ſay, who. pointed at Jeſus Cbriſt with his 
Finger, There's the Lamb of God, followed him, and 
meeting with his Brother, called Simon, told him, that 
he had found the Meſiab; at that Inſtant he deſired: him 
to carry him to our. Lord who received him kindly. 
He changed his Name of Simon into that of Cephas, 
which ſignifies Peter, The Day following he called 


Philip, and this gained Nathanael, who deſerved; from 


the Mouth of Jeſus Chrif? the Title of true Jraelite, in 
whom there was no Fraue. 2 
He came afterwards to a Wedding, in the little Town 


of Cana in Galilee, where he changed Water into Wine, 
which was his firſt Miracle. Some Authors have wrote, 
that it was the Wedding of St. 7obn the Evangeliſt, 


who having ſeen that marvellous Tranſmutation, quitted 
his Spouſe to follow Jeſus Chris, But this Fable is with- 


out Foundation, and none of the Antients have ſpoke 
of it. Nicepborus writes, that it was the Marriage of 


Simon the Canaanite, who was afterwards one of the 


of | Apoſtles, called Zelotes. From thence our Lord came 
had ſanctified by his going into it, was conducted by the 
Holy Ghoſt into the Deſart, where he ſtaid forty Days | 


to the City of Capernaum, where he ſtaid ſome Time 
with his Apoſtles; and his bleſſed Mother retired to 


* 


Jeruſalem, where entering the Temple, he made a 
Whip, wherewith he expelled all the Sellers and Buyers, 


who profaned the Holineſs thereof, and of the Houle of 
his Father made a publick Market. The Jews who 


ſaw. that Action, were offended at it, and aſked him 
ſome Marks of the Authority he exerciſed on that Oc- 
caſion; but inſtead of ſhewing them the Letters of 


his Miſſion, he made them an Anſwer which confound- 


ed them more, becauſe they underſtood of their material 


Temple built in forty Years by Herod, what he would 
ſay of the Temple of his Body, which after they had 
deſtroyed it, he would rebuild in three Days. To his 


Diſcourſe he added ſo many great Miracles, that ſeveral 
r CEE ood i cars 

 Nicodemus was remarkable among the reſt, becauſe of 
his Rank, and of his Reputation among the Fews and 
Phariſees, whoſe Sect he followed. He came to Feſus 
Chri# by Night, and heard from his Mouth Truths which 
ſurprized him at firſt, but which were a great Subject of 


Conſolation to him, when he, who taught him. thoſe 


Truths opened his Underſtanding to underſtand the 


Regeneration of Man by Baptiſm. We'll follow the 


Order of the Feaſts of Eaſter he has celebrated, to re- 
late ſummarily his principal Actions, it being impoſſible 
to make an exact Detail of them, becauſe of the Con- 


ciſeneſs we have preſcribed to ourſelves, and of the Se- 


verity of the Laws of Hiſtory, 


The Son of God, ever ſince that Time, continued to 
preach the Doctrine of Salvation in Judæa; and the 


Apoſtles baptized thoſe who believed in him. John 
Baptiſt had Diſciples, who by an indiſcreet Zeal for the 


Glory of their Maſter, could not bear the Reputation of 


Jeſus Cbriſt; he reprimanded them for that Thought, 
and told them, that it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
Feſus Cbriſt ſhonld increaſe in Glory and Authority, 
while himſelf declined in both; and that they ſhould 


remember the Proteſtation he had ſo often, and ſo 


ſolemnly made, of being not Chriſt, but only his Fore- 
runner. Being in Priſon he deputed ſome of them to 
him, that at his Miracles they ſhould acknowledge him for 
the Meſſiah, and follow him after his Death; having 
retained them near his Perſon with no other View than 
to diſpoſe them to receive his Doctrine. The Zeal he 
had for Juſtice, and the Honour of God, was the Cauſe 


of his Impriſonment. Herod Antipas, though he loved 


him, and had done ſeveral Things at his Recommenda- 
tion, could not bear he ſhould reprimand lum Ren 
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for the Inceſt he had committed with Heradias, his Brother 
Philip's Wife, and Ariſtobulus's Daughter, He loved 
her ſo paſſionately, that he was not afraid to take her 
from her Huſband, and of irritating againſt him Aretas, 
King of Arabia, whoſe Daughter he had repudiated. In 
fact a very cruel War was thereby kindled between 
them, and Herod's Forces were often beaten. But his 
greateſt Misfortune came from the Death of St. John, 
whom, by an inexcuſable Complaiſance, he ſacrificed to 
the Fury of his Miſtreſs. The Daughter of that In- 
ceſtuous having pleaſed him in dancing at a Feaſt he 
celebrated on his Birth-day, he promiſed with a ſolemn 
Oath, to give her all ſhe would aſk, was it even half 
his Kingdom. The Mother making uſe of the Occa- 
ſion, engaged her to aſk the Head of Jebn Baptiſt, 
which was granted to her; and the Life of the greateſt 
of the Sons of Men, was the Reward of the Dexterity 
of a Dancer. St. Jerom ſays, that Herodias pierced his 
Tongue with the Needle of her Hairs, to be revenged, 
after his Death, of the Freedom of his Speeches. His 
Diſciples buried his Corps in Samaria. —_ 

* Herod, being informed of the Miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, 
thought that him he had put to Death, was riſen from 
the Dead. God puniſhed the Author of that Death, 
with a very great Severity. For Herod having been 


accuſed by the old Agrippa, at his Return from Rome 


into Judæa, of wanting to excite a Revolt, and his 
Defence having not appeared ſatisfactory to the Em- 
| peror Caligula, he was baniſhed to Lyons with Herodias, 
and where they ended their Days in a miſerable Man- 
ner. In that Calamity Herodias ated generouſly ; for 
the Emperor being loth to join her in the Puniſhment of 
her Huſband, and cauſing all her Fortune to be reſtored 
to her, in Conſideration of her Brother Agrippa, ſhe 
anſwered him generouſly, that he granted her a Favour 
<worthy his Goodneſs, but ſhe could not accept it; and that 
fince ſhe had been Partaker of Herod's Proſperity, ſhe 
| thought the conjugal Love obliged her to accompany bim in 
Bis Adverſity. Caligula could not bear that Generoſity, 
and baniſhed her with her Huſband, executing the di- 
vine Revenge on her who had been the principal Cauſe 
of the unjuſt Death of John Baptiſt, whoſe Holineſs is 
ſo great, that it was queſtioned if he was not the Maſſiab; 
- which appeared by the Deputation of the Prieſts of Je- 
ruſalem, who had a Suſpicion that he could very well 
be the Meſiab. Our Lord having named him the 
greateſt, i. e. the moſt holy of the Children of Man, 
made a Panegyrick of him to which nothing can be 
added. I have related theſe Events out of the Times 
they happened, but the Sequel of Things has obliged 
me to it. | | Lg 
FJieſus Chriſt being informed that his Forerunner was 
5 or in Priſon, quitted Judæa, and came into Galilee. 
In paſſing through Samaria, he converted, near the 
Well of Jacob, that famous Samaritan Woman, who 
was his Evangeliſt near her Countrymen, and he inform- 
ed her that the Time was come when God would be 
no longer adored on the Mountain of Sion, nor on 
that of Gerizim, but would be worſhipped every where, 
in Spirit and Truth, i. e. by the Light of Faith, and 
without the Shadows of the antient Figures. He ſtaid 
two Days in Samaria, and ſeveral, after they had heard 
his marvellous Diſcourſes, believed in him. He came 
from thence into Cana of Galilee, where he cured the Son 
of a petty Prince, or Lord of ſome City. He would 
not enter Nazareth, but choſe Capernaum for the Place 
of his Habitation ; not that he ſtaid always there, for he 
uſed to travel from City to City, and from Borough to 
Borough, to preach. In his Journey into Galilee he 
called on the Sea-ſhore Peter, Andrew (thoſe for the ſe- 
cond Time) Jobn and James, all Fiſhermen by Profeſ- 
fion. The Grace of that Vocation was ſo efficacious, 
that it made them leave their Father and Boats, to fol- 
low him, who promiſed them no temporal Advantage, 
to oblige them ro obey him. With them he entered 
the Synagogue of Capernaum. He cured a Man poſſeſſed 
with the Devil, and reſtored her Health to St. Peter's 
Mother-in-law,- who was afflicted with a violent Fever. 
Towards the Evening, at the Door of his own Houſe, 
he did ſeveral other marvellous Works. Some Time 
afterwards being aſleep in the Boat of his Diſciples, and 
a Tempeſt threatning them with an imminent Naufrage, 


| ſtored their Sight to two blind Men, and ex 


he awaked, and commanded the Winds to be fl ._- 
to the Sea to reaſſume its former Calm, to whi Ny and 
obeyed immediately. The Devils who were =D they 
dies of two poſſeſſed, could not reſiſt the * Do. 
Voice which expelled them; and aſked him ng fel fs 
vour, than Leave to enter. the Bodies of the Sin oh 
were feeding near the Mountain; which he ne which 
and immediately thoſe evil Spirits made them dee. 
tate themſelves into the Sea. The Cure of nA 4 
tick who was let down through the Roof of 8 Gy 
rendered his Name famous throughout the whole ule, 
vince, But that of the Woman who for twely 50 
ſucceflively had been afflited with a Bloody 0 ears 
who ſaw it ſtopped as ſoon as ſhe had touched by N 
of his Garment, was a Proof equally illuſtrious and em 
of his Powet and HolineG. He called Mag" 
Publican, who was in his Compting-Houſe, on the 
Efficacy of his Voice made him abandon all his Fo ® 
to be one of his Diſciples. He raiſed from the Dead 
Daughter of Jairus, who was but very lately dead . 
the Body of one of them a dumb Devil, ni oa 
mented him a long Time. | 80 
In the Feaſts of the ſecond Eaſter, ſince 
eight Lears near the Pool of Siloam, el 
to deſcend into it, becauſe he had no body to hel. l, 
when the Angel deſcended to diſturb the Water om 
Miracle having been done on a Sabbath. day the Pha 
riſees took hence Occaſion to accule Jeſus Orig of hav. 
ing violated the Law, whereas ſuch a miraculous Cure 
ſhould have made them acknowledge him for the 
Son of God. He defended that Miracle againſt their 
Calumny, as well as that of reſtoring the dried or $4. 
ralitical Hand to its former Strength; and the Action 
of his Diſciples, who being hungry, and paſſing through 
a Corn-field, had, on a Sabbath-day, pulled out ſome 
Ears of Corn, rubbed them between their Hands, and 
eat them, alledging to them the Example of David, to 
whom the High Prieſt had given to eat the Shew-bread 


in an extreme Neceſſity, though by the Law no body 


was allowed to eat it but the Prieſts. After he had tal 
ſome Time on the Sea-ſhore, to avoid the Fury of his 
Enemies who were entirely bent on his Deſtruction, he 
left the Multitudes who followed him, and retreated to 
the Mountain; where he ſpent the Night in Prayer, 
after which he choſe twelve from among his Diſciples, 
whom he called Apoſtles. Their Names are Peter, An. 


drew, James and Jobn, Sons of Zebedee, Philip, Bar. 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew, called the Publican, James 


Son of Alpheus, called the Lord's Brother, Thaddeus, 
Simon, and Judas the Traitor. They were all of a low 


Birth, of a mean Profeſſion, of a coarſe Underſtanding, 


and illiterate. In that appeared the Wiſdom of the Son 
of God, who would not, by chuſing Perſons of Condi. 
tion and Learning, that the Succeſs of his Goſpel ſhould 


be attributed to their Authority or Eloquence. But 


we ſhall ſee ſoon thoſe Fiſhermen confound the Doctors 
of the Law, render Philoſophers mute, and make the 
Folly of the Croſs triumph over the Wiſdom of the 
World. It was after that Election that our Saviour 
made that - excellent Sermon of the Beatitudes, and 
Chriſtian Perfection, related by St. Matthew. Coming 
down the Mountain, he cured a Leproſy, and entring 
Capernaum, he reſtored his Health to the Servant of the 
Centurion, whoſe Faith he was pleaſed to praiſe, ſeeing 
that he thought himſelf unworthy he ſhould enter his 
Houſe, but aſked him only a Word which he thought 
ſufficient to produce the Effect he deſired. Coming 
from thence into the ſmall Town of Naim, he rai 
from the Dead the only Son of the Widow, whom he 
found at the Gate of the Town carried to be buried, 
The Converſion of the Woman: Sinner, in the on 
(whom a common Belief miſtake for Mary, ry 
Martha, and Lazarus, and for Magdalen of Galilee, 
though the Antients were of another Sentiment _ 
diſtinguiſh them) can very well be called a Reſur ry 
As ſoon as ſhe knew that Jeſus Chriſt was at aur We 
Phariſee, who had invited him to eat, ſhe went * MF 1 
without cading the Reaſons of Decency which 

have hindered her from it. She ſtaid hehind N 
throwing herſelf at his Feet, bathed them with her 1 


his Bapti ffn 
he cured in Feruſalem a Paralitick, who had is Baptiſm, 
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ed them with her Hair, making ſubſervient to het 
7 entance, all that had been ſubſervient to her Sins. 
12 Phariſee was offended to fee: that Jeſus Chriſt 
ſuffered her to touch him; but he judged of Things by 
he proud Maxims of his Sect, and not by the Motion 
Tat Grace which the Son of God was come to bring 
_ the World. He defended. her Repentance againſt 
— Accuſer, and ſent her away, with this Teſtimony 
of having loved much, which will render her illuſtrious 
throughout all Ages. In Capernaum he delivered a 
poſſeſſed who was blind and dumb. After which he 
reached on the Sea-ſhore, and under ſeveral Parables 
of the Seed, of the Ziz any, of the Muſtard- Seed, of the 
Leaven, of the I'reaſure found in the Field, and the 
Net full of large and ſmall Fiſhes; he taught the. 
Increaſe of the Church to the Multitudes who followed 
him; the City of Nazareth which was obliged, as the 
Place where he had dwelt longeſt, to do him a particu- 
lar Honour, not only would not hear fayourably his 


Diſcourſes, but was ſcandalized at them, becauſe of his 


tow Birth, being thought the Son of Joſeph and Mary, 
and becauſe he had not frequented the Schools, where 
the Sciences were taught. That Injury obliged him to 
leave a Place where his Affection was ſo ill acknow- 
ledged 3, and the Evangeliſt obſerves, that the Incre- 
dulity of his Fellow-Citizens hindered him from operating 


a great Number of Miracles in Nagaretb. But it did 


not hinder him from evangelizing in Galilee, which he 
over-run, As he could not alone ſuffice to ſo much: 
Work, he ſent his Apoltles, two and two, to preach, 
and to authorize their Diſcourſes, he gave them the 
Grace of Miracles. They acquitted themſelves with a 
great deal of Piety, of that Miniſtry,” and when they 
came back to him, he carried them into a Solitude to 
repoſe themſelves, Five thouſand: Men followed him 


thither, whom he fed with five Loves and two Fiſhes, 
which he multiplied by his Bleſſing in ſo marvellous a 


Manner, that after that great Multitude had been ſa- 


tated, there were yet twelve Baſkets full of what they 


had left. That Miracle gave him ſubject, being at 
Capernaum, to make that excellent Sermon of the evan 
gelical and euchariſtick Bread, related in the ſixth Chap- 
ter of St. Jobn. * AT 3 a Cay A > SN 
| Feſus Chriſt did not aſcend into Jeruſalem with his 
Apoſtles, to ſolemnize the third Eaſter, becauſe the 
Jews ſearched to put him to Death; but made that 
Journey in ſecret, and afterwards returned immediately 
into Galilee, from whence he went as far as the Frontiers 
of Tyre and Sidon, where he cured the Daughter of the 


Cananean Woman, who was. tormented by the Devil. 


At his Return on the Sea-ſhore he cured ſeveral Diſeaſed 
and made a Man who was both dumb and deaf, ſpeak 


and hear. He afterwards fed four thouſand Men by the 


Multiplication of ſeven Loaves, and ſome. ſmall Fiſhes; 
and feven Baſkets were full of what was left. In the 
Diſtricts of Maghedam and Dalmanutha, the Phariſees 


aſked him a Sign from Heaven; and inſtead. of grati: 
tying their Curioſity, he cautioned his Auditors again. 
their Hypocriſy, which he calls their Leaven, He be- 
ing afterwards in Cæſarea, examined his Apoſtles on the 


Opinion People had of the Son of God. They anſwered 


that ſome ſaid he was Elias, others John Baptiſt ; theſe 


feremiah, and thoſe ſome of the antient Prophets: 
Which ſhews the common Belief among them of the 
Tranſmigration of Souls. Having heard that Anſwer, 
he aſked them what was their own Opinion of him? 
Peter anſwered for them all, and confeſſed him the Son 
of the living God. That Confeſſion, which neither 
Fleſh nor Blood could have revealed to him, raiſed him 
to the Dignity of the tundamental Stone of the Church, 


under him who is the corner Stone of that Edifice, 


againſt which the Gates of Hell will never be able 
to prevail. To the Promiſe of that high Dignity, he 
jined the Diſcourſe of his approaching Paſſion, and 
pronounced the ſolemn Sentence, which obliges all his 
ervants to carry their Croſs after him; which Sentence 
has been reformed. ſince. Peter could not hear the me- 


lancholly News of the ignominious Death of him, whom ; 


he had ſo lately acknowledged for Son of God. He 
followed in his Diſcourſe the Impulſe of his Af— 


kflion, which was yet all carnal, and would diſſuade 
«9 | rt at ad: 
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which he thirſted. He received from him an Anſwer 
which filled him with Confuſion, and heard himſelf 
called Satan, by tlie fame Mouth which a little before 


had ſo highly praiſcd him. He had notwithſtanding”. 
ſoon after the Favour to ſee his Transfiguration on 'the 


Mountain, in the Company of James and Fobn; 
and if Feſus Chriſt had then followed their Sentiments, 
he had always ſtaid there; and built three Tabernacles, 
one for himſelf, one for Moſes, and one for Elias. He 
appeared to them in a bright Cloud,; with a Face more 
radiant than the Sun, and in Cloaths as white as Snow. 
Their Converſation had no Report to that State of: 


Glory, for it run only on the bloody Execution which 


was to be done in Feruſalem on his Perſon. He forbade 
the three Witneſles of the tranſitory Glory of, his Body, 


to ſpeak of that great Viſion, till after his Reſurrection. 


At his coming down from the Mountain he cured a 
Poſſeſſed who was Lunatick, and from whoſe Body his 
Diſciples could not expel the Devil; and he told them, 
that he wwas of the Number of thoſe which cannot be expelled 
but by. Fofting:and: Prayer: (nile thy eee 
Jo give them an Example of the Obedience due to 
the Law, he would pay for himſelf and for Peter; the 
capital Impoſition of half a Sicle, which was raiſed of 
each Jew, by God's Ordinance, for the Support of the 
Temple. But in doing that Action, to which he was 
not obliged, ſince he was the Son of the God of the 
Fews, and of the Temple, he wrought a Miracle. For 


he ſent Peter to fiſhing, and the firſt. Fiſh he took, had 


in its Mouth the Piece of Money neceſſary to pay for 
them both. St. Hilary, and ſeveral Authors after him, 


interpret thus the Tribute I mention. St. Jerom and 
Bede, on the contrary, believe that it was an Impoſition 
made, by Auguſtus on each Few, and that it was carried 


to his Coffer. It is certain that Titus the Son of Yeſ- 
paſian, impoſed on the Head of every Man of that Nation, 


the ſame Tribute which was payed to the Temple by Or- 
der of the Law. But I find the firſt Explication the beſt. 
The voluntary Submiſſien of the Maſter ſhould have 
hindered the Diſciples from pretending to any Degree 


of Primacy among them; notwithſtanding which they 
had ſome Thoughts of it, and diſputed upon it on the 


Road, in a very ignorant Manner. The Son of God 


reprimanded: them for it, with his uſual Goodneſe, and 
calling a Child, whom he placed in the Middle of them, 


told them, that thoſe ſnould have no Part in the King- 


dom of Heaven, who would not be ſemblable to the 


Child he held; that's to ſay, would not have the Sim- 


plicity, Meekneſs, Obedience, Purity, and Diſintereſt- 


neſs required by the Goſpel. He taught them after- 
wards the Abhorrence for the Sin of Scandal given to 


the Elect whom he called little, and pronounced that 
we muſt pull out the Eye, and cut off the Hand and 


Foot, which ſcandalize, i. e. that we muſt quit all Oc- 


caſions which can incline us to Sin, without conſidering 
the Utility and Pleaſure we receive by remaining in it, 
vo more than the Inconveniency and Trouble we can 


meet with in quitting it. This Diſcourſe was followed 


by that of the fraternal Correction, and of the Forgive- 
neſs of Enemies, under the excellent Parable of the Fa- 
ther of a Family, who calling his Servants to their 
Accounts, remitted to one of them a great Sum he 


owed him, who immediately after meeting with one of 
bis Companions, who owed him a Trifle, carried him 


by Force to Priſon: Which being reported to the Father 


of the Family, provoked him to Wrath, and he cauſed 


that unmerciful Servant to be thrown into a Dungeon, 


and confined there till he had paid his whole Debt. 


At the Feaſt of the Tabernacles, he did not aſcend 
into Feruſalem with his Relations, according to his 
Cuſtom, but went thither in ſecret. The Samaritans 
refuſed him the Entrance of their City, becauſe he was 


going to Feruſalem; and that Inſolence inflamed fo 


much the Zeal of the Apoſtles, that James and John 
aſked Leave to make the Fire come down from Heaven 
to burn that ungrateful City. He reprimanded them for 
that Rigour, and told them, that the Son of Man was 
come into the World to ſave, not to deſtroy. He was ſo 


far from reſenting the Injury, which the Apoſtles thought 


had been done to him by the Samaritans, that a Leprous 
| r 1 f 
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his Maſter from entering the Road to Calvary, after 


10% 
of that City preſenting himſelf before him, and nine 


other Perſons afflicted with the ſame Malady, received 


an entire Cure. 


During the Solemnity, he preached in Zeruſalem with 


ſo much Efficacy and Reputation, that the Princes of the 
Priefts, and the Phariſees, jealous of his Credit, which 
diminiſhed theirs, ſent Men to take him Priſoner: But 
they were taken themſelves by the Charms of his Diſ- 
courſes, and returning back to thoſe who had given 
them charge to ſeize his Perſon, they told them boldly, 
that no Man had ever ſpoke like him, His Enemies 
thought they had entrapped him, by preſenting to him 
a Woman ſurpriſed in Adultery, for if he had condemn- 
ed her, they had accuſed him of Cruelty, he who was 
always preaching Meekneſs; and if he had abſolved her 
of her Sin, they had made him paſs for a Deſtroyer 
of the Law of Moſes, which commanded that ſhe ſhould 
be ſtoned to Death. The Wicked were themſelves en- 
trapped in their Malice; and the Accuſers of that poor 
Criminal having read their Sins which the Saviour had 
wrote on the Duſt (which is the Opinion of ſeveral grave 
Interpreters) they went away one after another, being 
incapable to reſiſt the Remorſes of their Conſcience, 
which reproached them with the ſame Crime they had 


render'd themſelves Accuſers of, and perhaps of others 


much more abominable. The Sinner found in Jeſus 
Chriſt a Phyſician rather than a Judge, and he ſent her 
back with a ſalutary Advice to ſin no more; which he 
has always added, when he has forgiven ſome very 
great Sinners. A little afterwards he cured a Perſon 
born blind, having put upon his Eyes Earth diſſolved 
with his Spittle ; which was capable to blind him, if he 


had had the Uſe of his Sight. That Miracle was ſo fa- 


mous, that the Phariſees could not eclipſe it. It cauſed a 


Diviſion among them, ſome of them maintaining, that 


Jeſus Chrigf was a Sinner, becauſe he had done that 
Sign on. a Sabbath Day; and others, on the contrary, 


defending his Innocence, as being impoſlible that a 


wicked Man could do ſo marvellous an Act. at 
From Ferujalem he went throughout all Judea, an- 


nouncing the Kingdom of God, and ſending always ſome 


of his Diſciples before him. He choſe them to the Num- 
der of ſeventy-two, and gave them the ſame Inſtructions 
he did to the Apoſtles. Being in Bethany, in the Houſe 
of Lazarus, of Martha and Mary, he preferr'd the Con- 
templation of one, to the Sollicitude of the other, to 
whom he gave the Praiſe of having choſe the better Part. 
A little afterwards he taught his Apoſtles a Formula of 
Prayer. The firſt Part contains all that we owe to God, 
and which ſhould be done to him, to honour him in the 
Quality of our Father, and Sovereign, as are the Sancti- 
fication, i. e. the Glorification of his Name, the Coming 


of his Kngdom, i. e. the laſt Judgment, which will put 


an End to the Reign of the Prince of this World ; and 


Heaven. T he ſecond Part of that divine Prayer, includes 
in the Words of daily Bread, all Things neceſſary for the 
Preſervation of the Life of the Soul, and of the Body. 
The Forgiveneſs of the daily Offences all Men are 
guilty of, being joined in 1t with that of the Forgiveneſs 
of the Enemies ; the Evils of which it makes us aſk to be 
deliver'd from, is nothing elſe but the Concupiſcence, 
which is the Source of all the Sins which are committed, 
and of which the Grace of God alone can ſtop the un- 
happy Effects. That Prayer is one of the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments St. Auguſtia employs againſt the Pelagians, 
to prove that all Men fin, and that none has lived 
neither under the Law of Nature, nor under the writ- 
ten Law, nor under the Goſpel, without falling into thoſe 
Faults called venial, the bleſſed Virgin excepted, and that 
every one wants the Grace of God to do Good, and avoid 
Evil. Jeſus never refuſed to go to the Feaſts to which he 
was invited, and he returned always to thoſe who invited 
him the Uſury of the Charity they did to him. When he 
did eat with the Phariſees, Complaiſance was not ca- 
pable to hinder him from condemning their Superſti- 
tions, their Vanity and their Hypocriſy. In the Houſe 
of one of the moſt Appearent among them, he cured a 
Man afflicted with a Dropſy on the Sabbath-Day, and 
ſhewed them by the Text of the Law that by that Ac- 
tion,he did not violate the Sabbath. The Jews in that 
of the Dedication of the Temple, wanted to ſtone him; 
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vorce which, he ſays, had been allowed to the 


that Man ought not to part what God 


| Riches, is what will condemn them at God 


- ſuffice that they have not acquired them 


but Eis Hour being not come, he fled. 5a . 
River Jordan. Several Perſons ran chitber de od the 
and the Phariſees among the reſt, He diſ ut r lim, 
them on the Indiſſolubility of Marriage, and on gon 
C DI. 


cauſe of the Hardne's of their Heart, Jews, 


Inſtitution of that Union, which does N br 
the Woman are two in one Fleſh; whence he diet — 
8 U es, 
the Road he found a young Man, e On 
of forſaking every Thing diſcouraged from ky on "tion 
him ; which gave him Occaſion to ſpeak to his ms 
of the Difficulty the Rich had to be ſaved wry 
Happineſs of thoſe who abandoned all Thin - the 
Sake. He continued to teach the Truths of el wer 


by ſeveral Parables. Some antient Interprete Goſpel 


have, that what he ſays of Dives is one of them. wil 


but in a greater Number, maintain that it is ory 
ſtory. But whether Parable or Hiſtory, H. 


the Ri 
learn from it, that the common Uſe they . = 
Ir 


x S Judgment. 
and not the State of Riches; and that b "og 
not 


Means ; but that they muſt expend them, Y oblique 


the Rules of a Chriſtian Sobriety, which exc] 
and Pleaſure; and give Part of them to the Poor, w; 
they have killed by refuſing to feed them ; and wh 12 
ter they have ſuffered tranſitory Evils in this Liſe 0, af- 
an rag: Happineſs in the other. LO 
eſus Chrift being on the Confines of Jud: TY 
a Meſſage from Mary and Martha, — 2 
the dangerous Malady of their Brother, in theſe Team f 


ude Luxur 


He whom you love is ill; they thought it was enough to 


let him know the extreme Danger his Friend was in, ang 
let him act, on that Occaſion, according to his Wil. 
which was their Rule, He did not come to Bethany til 
four Days after he had received their Meſſage. He 
went to the Sepulchre where Lazarus had been buried 
and where he was already ſtinking. He ſuook, he ſuf. 
fer'd himſelf to be in a Kind of Confuſion, he ſhed 


Tears, he pray*d to his Father, and after all thoſe ex- 


traordinary Actions, he cried with a loud Voice, Lazarus 


come out of the Tomb, The Dead obeyed, and the Apo- 
ſtles having untied the Bands his Body had been tied 
with, let him go. So illuſtrious a Reſurrection having 


converted a great Number of Perſons, made the Prieſts, 


Scribes, and Phariſees take the Reſolution to have him 
put to Death, together with Lazarus; for they could not 
diſguiſe that Miracle; and all the People raviſhed with 
Admiration, look*d on Jeſus as the greateſt Prophet which 
ever appeared in Judea. Their bad Deſign, which was 
not unknown to him, obliged him to retire from among 
them ; and he came into the City of Ephraim, near the 


Deſart, where he did not ſtay long. For the Feaſt of 
the Accompliſhment of his Will on Earth, as it is in 


Eaſter approaching, he returned to Jeruſalem, to cele- 
brate it there as the laſt; and to be himſelf our Paſſover, 
offering himſelf as a Lamb come to blot out tie 
Sins of the World. John and James, Sons of Zebeder, 
were very far from the Humility of his Thought, 
They believed that he was ſoon going to reſtore 
the Kingdom of Iſrael, and therefore made their Mother 
aſk him the two firſt Places of the Kingdom, The 
thought of a Throne, while himſelf thought of nothing 
but of his Croſs, and of the bitter Cup of his Paſſion, 
which he deſired with a Sort of Impatience to drink, to 
exhauſt that of the Wrath of his Father, They boaſted 
that they could drink it, but they knew neither the Bit- 
terneſs thereof, nor their Weakneſs. Feſus Chri their 
Maſter, anſwer'd, that he could diſpoſe neither of his 
Right nor of his Left, but that ſuch a Thing belonged 
to his Father alone. The other Apoſtles were ſhock d 
with that ambitious and imprudent Requelt ; and our 
Lord took that Occaſion to teach them, how much 
the Miniſtry to which he deſigned them, required to be 
free of all Sorts of Vanity and ſecular Dominion. 


Paſſing thro* Jericho, Zacheus received him in his Houſe, 


and his Converſion was the Reward of his Hoſpitality ; 
as the Reſtitution he made deſerves our Eſteem ye 
Admiration; for it was of the Four-fold of what he 2 
have gained injuſtly in the Adminiſtration of the — i 
Funds; and of the Fortune he had left, he gave 


the Poor. Few Perſons of his Profeſſion follow = 1 
- | | 


Ccording to 


I, 4-4 thoſe who reſtore what they have robbed from 
cpr and and from private Perſons, think to have 
in e much, among the Roman Catholicks, to reſtore a 
—_ in ten thouſand, among others the Reſtitution has 
to reformed ; therefore few of them are truly convert- 
d. Jeſus Chriſt, at his Coming out of his Houſe, reſtored 
. o blind Men to their Sight. Simeon, called the Leper, 
made a Feaſt, which the Unction of Mary, Lazarus's 
Siſter render'd famous. Fudas condemned the Prodi- 
aliry of the Perfumes ſhe poured on the Head of the 
E viour, and wanted to cloak his Avarice under the ſpe- 
cious Pretence of the Care of the Poor; but the Son of 
God took the Defence of ſo holy an Action, which an- 
ticipated in him the Duties of his Sepulture, and aſſured, 
chat it would be celebrated to the latter End of the World. 
He enter'd Jeruſalem amidſt the Acclamations of the 
People, who heaped up the Road through which he al- 
ſed with Branches of Palm-Trees, and throwed their Gar- 
ments under the Feet of the young Colt he mounted, 
according to the Prediction of Jaiab. The Children 
who followed him, gave him Bleſſings as to the Son of 


vid, who came in the Name of the Lord. Who would 


not have ſaid, ſeeing that magnificent Entry of Jeſus 
Chriſt into the Capital of Judea, that he was going to be 
acknowledged King of the Fews. But that Honour, 
and theſe Acclamations preceded only of ſix Days, the 
Maledictions and horrible Clamours of that ſame People, 
who were heard to aſk, that he ſhould be crucified, 


25 the worlt of all Men. Approaching the City he ſhed 
Tears, foreſeeing its future Deſolation, He enter'd the 
Temple, whence he expelled the Buyers and Sellers. 


He cured ſeveral lame and blind People, though the 
Phariſces, actuated by their uſual Motives, condemned 
thoſe Actions, which they ſhould have admired. His 
Father, by a Voice which came from Heaven aſſured 
him to glorify him, and gave an illuſtrious Teſtimony 
of what he was to the Gentiles, who had deſired to ſce 


with their Incredulity, and under divers Parables fore- 
told them that the Kingdom of God, i. e. the Goſpel, 
would be taken from them to be given to the Nations, 
As they did not dare to lay Hands on him, they endea- 
vour'd to ſurprize him by aſking him what he thought 
of the Obligation of paying the Tribute to Cæſar. His 
Anſwer was, Give to Cæſar what belonged to him, and to 
God what was due to God; and ſent them away with 
Confuſion. Though the Scribes and Phariſees were his 
declared Enemies, that he reproved their ſecret Vices, 
in the moſt terrible Manner, and fulminated frightful 


mended to the People to do what they ſaid, and reſpect 


them from the Reſpect and Obedience they owe to them. 
But at the fame Time, that muſt teach the Paſtors, that 
they are guilty of a great Sacrilege, when they deſtroy 
the good Doctrine they teach, by their bad Example. 
The Apoſtles admiring the Structure of the Temple, 
and the Bigneſs of the Stones, Feſus Chriſt foretold to 


and afterwards the general Deſtruction of the World by 
the laſt Judgment. „ 
legious Bargain with the Princes of the Prieſts to deliver 
his Lord to them, and ſet at thirty Pence, i. e. 
about thirty Shillings of Engliſo Coin, the moſt pre- 
cious Head of the World,  _ 4 
The Saviour, who while he lived had loved tenderly 
his own, would leave. them an eternal Pledge of that 

ve in the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, which he inſti- 
tuted after he had eat the Paſchal Lamb with his Apoſtles, 
a the Time appointed by the Law, which was the 
fourteenth of the Moon, at the Evening, where 
began likewiſe the Obſervation of unleavened Bread. 
Tre Latin Church uſe It, at preſent, for the Sa- 
rement; but the Learned are of Opinion, not with- 
out Reaſon, that that Uſe is modern, and pretend to 
prove that Opinion which revolts the Vulgar, by the 


during ſeveral Centuries. The Examen of this Contro- 
verſy is not of this Place, and the Change happen'd in 


him. The Jews laughed at it, but he reproached them 


Maledictions againſt them; he notwithſtanding recom- 


them as being ſeated on Moſes Chair; which teaches the 
Faithful, that the Imperfections of the Paſtors, whom 
God has eſtabliſhed for their Conduct, does not excuſe 


them the approaching Ruin of that magnificent Edifice, 


Mean while Judas was making his infamous and ſacri- 


Authority of the antient Canons, and of the Fathers, 


— 
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that Circumſtance of the Euchariſt, fonie Time before 


Pope Leo IX. does not at all wound the Truth thereof; 


and for that Subject the Latin Church would not make a 
Divorce with the Greet, ſince it is not a Queſtion of an 
eſſential Dogma, but of a ceremonial Cuſtom, for which 
the Unity ought not be broken. Our Lord inſtituting 
the Sacrament of his Body, would do that Action, which is 
the End, and the Abregee of all thoſe of his Life, with 
particular Circumſtances, to render it more venerable, — 
Firſt he choſe a Place which was handſomely adorned. 
Some Authors have ſaid, but without Foundation, that 
it was the Houſe of St. John the Evangeliſt, or of another 
Fohn, Son of Mary. But the ſacred Text is repugnant 
to that Imagination; for as to St. John the Evangeliſt, 
it is clearly marked that he was ſent with St. Peter to 


'meet the Man who was to ſhew them the Houſe where 


the Lord had commanded thern to prepare the Paſſover. 
Having eat the Paſchal Lamb (ſome Authors ſay that 


it was before) Jeſus Chriſt roſe from Table, and quit- 
ting one of his Robes, he tied a Cloth round him, and 


went about to waſh the Feet of his Apoſtles. He would 
begin with Peter; but his Humility reſiſted to it at firſt, 


and he could not be perſuaded to ſuffer that his Maſter 


ſhould thus demean himſelf; till he was threatened, that 
if he ſhould not waſh his Feet, he would have no Part 
in his Kingdom: That Action ſo humble, and done 


with ſo much Love, could not ſoften Judas, nor make 


him change his Deſign. That Ceremony ended, where- 
by he taught the Prieſts, and the Faithful, the Purity of 


Heart which is neceſſary to receive, or participate wor- 


thily of the Sacrament he was going to inſtitute; he 


took his Place at Table, and eat the natural and com- 
mon Supper: In Eating, he ſaid that one of them was 


to betray him. St. John who repoſed in his Boſom (the 


Jews uſed to eat lying on little Beds in the Roman Fa- 


ſhion) i. e. who was neareſt to him, to gratify St. Peter's 


Curioſity, whom that Diſcourſe afflicted much, took the 


Liberty to aſk, who was the Wretch of the Company, 


who had formed ſo execrable a Deſign. Our Lord 
would not name him aloud, to ſpare the Honour of 
him, who would not ſpare his Life; but deſigned him, 
by giving him a Bit dipped in a Diſh ; it was, perhaps, 
that of the bitter Lattuces, ſays Cardinal Baronius, which, 


according to the Ritual of the Jes, was ſerved at the 


ſecond Courſe, in the Ceremony of the Paſſover; in 


which the Chief of the Family dipped a Bit of the 
unleavened Bread: TheTraitor received it from his Hand; 
and at that very Inſtant the Devil entered his Body, ei- 
ther by a real Poſſeſſion, or by a new Rage wherewith 


he filled his Soul, to make him execute quickly the Pro- 


Jett of his Treaſon. 5 
The natural Repaſt being ended (ſeveral Authors place 
the Waſhing of the Feet, abovementioned; immediately 


after) he took the Bread, returned Thanks to God his 


Father, bleſſed it, brake it, and giving it to his Apo- 


ſtles, faid to them, and at the ſame Time did what he 


ſaid : This is my Body which is given for you, do this in 
Remembrance of me: Afterwards he took the Cup, and 


having returned Thanks, he gave it to them, and faid ; 
| Drink ye all of this, for this is my Blood of the New 
Teftament, which is ſhed for you and for many, for the Rea 


miſſion of Sins, The Truth ſucceeded the Figure; this 
was a new Food to maintain a new Life, and the Servants 


were fed with: the Fleſh of their Maſters: Judas was 


made, with the reſt, Partaker of that divine Meat, bur 
it became a Poiſon for him; for no ſooner had he re- 
ceived it, but he roſe from Table, to go and execute 
his abominable Bargain; ſhewing the Truth of what St, 
Paul has ſaid ſince, 1 Cor. xi. that whoever eats and 
drinks unworthily the Body-and Blood of the Lord, is 
guilty of delivering his Body and his Blood, and eats and 
drinks his own Judgment, 


After the Inſtitution of that great Myſtery, Feſus Chriſt 


made that marvellous Diſcourſe, which St. Fobn relates 


in three Chapters of his Goſpel, He ſpeaks divinely of 


his Unity with his Father, and of that whereinto he in- 


troduces Chriſtians, which takes them from their own 
Being, that is a divided Being, to eſtabliſh them in God's 
Being, and make them one with him. | 

When Jeſus Chriſt had ended that Diſcourſe, and ſung 
the Hymn of Thankigiving, which was faid after the 
Celebration of the Paſſover, he quitted the City, and 


went 
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den, which he entered with Peter, John and James, hav- 
ing left the other 5 Tiny further off: He left theſe 
likewiſe at ſome Diſtance from him, and proſtrating 


himſelf on the Ground to pray, he enter'd into an Agony to fave him, perceiving very well that the Rr aWourel 
which was ſo ſtrong, that it forced out of his Body Accuſers was all his Crime, Having heard he V of his 
Drops (the Greek Word ſignifies Clods) of Blood and him of being a Galilean, and of exciting the Pe. {rule 
Water. He aſked at three different Times, his Father, Sedition, from Galilee to Judæa, he ſent him 1 : 
that the Cup of his Paſſion ſhould paſs far from him; who was then at Jeruſalem, as a Criminal under wa 0d, 
having left his Soul in the natural Sentiments, of Fear of riſdiction. That Prince, who had a long while 5 Ju- 
that trightful Death, which he was ſoon to ſuffer, and to ſee him, aſked him ſeveral curious carne 
ſuſpending the ordinary Influences of the Divinity, to which he returned no Anſwer. His Silence W (0 
render it capable of being ſorrowful to Death. But his and all his Court laugh at him; and he or "ar 
Prayer, though proceeding from a great Fervency, was ſhould be clothed with a white Robe (the Greek W ic 
always accompanied with à perfect Submiſſion to the of the Evangeliſts ſignifies ſhining) the ſame a; ae 


Will of his Father. An Angel deſcending from Heaven 
comforted him, who is the Strength of the Angels them- 
ſelves; and who at the Time of his Humiliation wanted 
to bear this likewiſe, of receiving Conſolation from one 
of his Minifters. He roſe from the Ground, and went 
to meet the Soldiers, who were coming to take him. 
He could very well have ſaved himſelf from their Hands, 


ſince with a ſingle Word he ſtruck them down to the 


Ground. Judas appeared at their Head; and a Kiſs was 
the Signal to make him known. He whom he betrayed 
with ſo much Inſolence, and Rage, would not refuſe 
him to touch his ſacred Mouth, and was contented with 


reproaching him his Crime in a Manner which would 


have melted a Tyger. Peter drew his Sword to defend 
him, and cut off an Far of the Servant of the High 
Prieſts. YJe/11s Chrift reſtored it immediately to its Place, 
and commanded his Apoſtle to ſheath his Sword, ſince 
he did not want to be defended in that Manner ; he 
who could have commanded, if he had been willing, 
Legions of Angels in his Defence: Then all the Apoſtles 
abandoned him. He was conducted firſt to Anna's 


Houle, and afterwards to that of Caiaphas his Son-in-law, 

who was ſovereign Pontiff. There he received a Slap 
on the Face from the Hand of one of the Miniſters, and - 

contented himſelf with reproaching the Perſon who had 


done him that atrocious Injury, that he was in the wrong 
to ſtrike him thus without any Subject. In fact, he 
had anſwered Caiaphas with as much Modeſty as Truth, 
on the Doctrine he had preached publickly, which the 
People could witneſs. ff.. £2 
While they examined him, Peter, who conſulting his 
Love rather than his Strength, had boaſted that he 
would die rather than deny him, denied him three Times, 
and added Oaths and Imprecations, by a Weakneſs 
which ſerves for Example to the whole Church, to make 
thoſe who think themſelves the beſt founded on Virtue, 
live in a great Miſtruſt of their Strength; and to teach 
them what they are capable to do when they truſt to 
themſelves, and when to puniſh their Preſumption, and 
make them know their own Weakneſs, the Grace for- 
ſakes them. A Look of Jeſus Chrif reſtored to him 
the Light which the Fear of Death had made him loſe ; 
and ſhewed him the Horror of his Crime, He quitted 
that unfortunate Palace, and by a Flood of bitter Tears, 
which did run to his Death, he began to witneſs the 
Truth of his Repentance. He gave a marvellous Exam- 
ple of a ſincere Repentance in not going to throw him- 
ſelf at the Feet of his Maſter, to aſk for Forgiveneſs, 
ſo ſoon as he knew his Offence ; which had been, ſays 
St. Ambroſe, doing him a Kind of Injury; but ſtaying 
out, and wanting by the Puniſhment of that Separation, 
very rigorous to his Love, to expiate the Heinouſneſs 
of his Fault. | x | . 
Caiaphas having aſked our Lord, in the Name of the 
Living God, If he was Chriſt, the Son of God? and 
hearing him anſwer clearly that he was, tore his Robe, 
as if he had heard an exccrable Blaſphemy, without con- 
{idering that ſuch a Thing was forbidden him by the 
Law, Levit. 10. and 24. All the Aſſiſtants were ſeized 
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went on the Mount. of Olzves, where there was a Gar- Convulſions. The next Morning the Priefts 


ſhould have their Sentence executed. 


him all Sorts of Barbarities and Injuries, tore his Herd 


whom their Compaſſion for his deplorable Condition, 


Tears for him; but rather for themſelves, and the City 


_ diſtant from the City, and the Place appointed for ſuch 


»Dodon, 
Cted him to 


aca, that he 


and Scribes, having held a Council, condu 
Pilate, who was Procurator of Cæſar in Fu 


He ende 


ven to Fools, and in that Dreſs ſent him back to Pj! 
with whom he was reconciled, on account of the 755 
lity he received from him in that Occaſion. The 5 
continued to preſs Pilate to have Jeſus put to 1 wy 
To excuſe himſelf from it, he propoſed them to 1 . 
him, according to Cuſtom, iu the Solemnity wth 
Paſſover. But by an execrable Impiety, they reſo r 
to him a notorious Thief, called Barablas, who i 
then Priſoner for a Murder he had committed in a 1 
TK ied in a popy 
lar Emotion. That weak Judge thinking himſelt 
obliged to give them ſome Satisfaction, cauſed r 
be whipped in a moſt cruel Manner. + 
who very likely were paid by the Jes, to egercifs on 
Body in a horrible Manner, and made but one Goole 
Wound of it. To that Torment they added the Jas. 
miny of the Robe, or military Caſſock of Purple ther 
cloathed him with, of the Reed which they pur in 15 
Hand, as a ridiculous Sceptre, and of the Thorns they 
crowned him with. In that Garb Plate ſhewed him to 
the People. The Blood which run from lis Head and 
from all the other Parts of his Body, ſerved only. to 
render their Rage greater, and all with one Voice cried 
Let him be crucified. The Preſident reſiſted fill; but. 
when he was attacked by a Reaſon of State, and he had 
heard theſe Words: If thou releaſe him thou art nt 
Czſar's Friend, becauſe he makes himſelf a King; he te- 
lented, and condemned him by a precipitate Sentence 
to die on the Croſs, violating thereby the Ordinance of 
the Emperor, and the Laws of the Feros at the fame 
Time ; for by that the Execution of Criminals was to be 
deferred for ten Days after they had been condemned, 
and the Supplice of the Croſs was Jately for notorious 
Thieves. By this the Crime Jeſus Chrift was accuſed of, 
had the Lapidation for its Puniſhment, But by an in- 
effable Counſel of the divine Wiſdom, the God of In- 
nocence, would die of the moſt ignominious of all Deaths, 
and ſuffer the Puniſhment due to Barabbas, whom the 
Fews had preferred to him. 


Simon the Cyrenian helped him to carry his Crols, 
which he could not do alone, becauſe of his Weaknels 
cauſed by a prodigious Effuſion of his facred Blood in 
his Scourging. On his Way he found'teveral Women 


made to weep bitterly. He adviſed them not to ſhed 


of Jeruſalem, which ſhould ſoon feel the divine Reveng: 
for the Parricide they committed on his Perſon. he 
was conducted as far as Mount Cafvary, very lite 


Executions, Moſt of the Fathers have thought that 
Adam was buried there. For a greater Infamy, he was 
placed between two Thieves. At firſt both blaſphemed 
him; but one of them being enlightened by a ſudden 
and marvellous Light, acknowledged him for his God; 
his Companion, on the contrary, continung i blal- 
pheme; and while his Apoſtles had abandoned him, 
he aſked him Part in his Kingdom, tho' he Jaw him in 


18 29 ; * 8 5 r in 
a Condition, in which he ſcemed incapable of ſaving 


The Soldiers, 


with the ſame Fury, and pronounced that he deſerved himſelf from the Hand of his Enemies. Sa Sicht a 
Death, When they had condemned him with that Pre- Faith was not deceived, and as he had believed, he Ni 8 
cipitation and Injuſtice, they did ſpit on his Face, and tered the eternal Empire of that living God, whom ' ] 
left him in the Hands of Soldiers and Servants, who, had fo gloriouſly confeſſed, That Forgivenels Would td 


during the whole Night, treated him in ſuch a barbarous 


. * [ | A * 8 ve 
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us for Pretence to defer our Repentance to the Hour ol. 
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draw a Veil on that bloody Scene, leſt the Knowledge our Death, becauſe it is rather a Miracle 1 pany” 
0 - : Ws ; : * 1 G . 

Jeſus Chriſt, chan 1 regular Example ot Bt 10 


thereof ſhould have thrown all the Created Beings into thoſ 
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| Life is a continual Series of Crimes, to 
theſs 1 arch does not refuſe the Penance they aſk 
2 when they are going to die, but to whom likewiſe 
ph does not give any Security, Feſus Chrif being on 
he Croſs, faid that he thirſted, and was preſented with 
Vinegar, of which he would not drink. St. Mark ſpeaks 
fa Wine of Myrrh which Interpreters are much puzzled 
b 6nd out. St. Matthew mentions a Wine mixed with 
Gall; which is a fort of compoſed Drink, which they 
uſed to give the Criminals who died of a violent Death, 
either to ſtupify them, or to ſtrengthen their Heart. 
1 leave the Queſtions formed on that Subject, which 
has been learnedly agitated between Cardinal Baronius 
and M. Je Febvre Preceptor to Louis XIII. King of France. 
I conſider them as much more curious than uſeful, and 
they would interrupt the Narration of the Death of 
eſus Christ, where with nothing ſhould be mixed capable 
to divert the Mind of the Reader from the Attention 
que to ſo holy a Thing, and ſo important to our Sal- 
7 


„ 


' Diſciple he loved, at the Foot of the Croſs, ſaid to her, 


There's thy Son, pointing to St. John; and to him, Here's 


thy Mother. And from that Time he took her under 
his particular Care, and into his Houle. Magdalen, 
and ſome other pious Women, who had followed him 


from Galilee to ſerve him, did not abandon him till he 


had delivered up his bleſſed Soul into the Hands of his 


Father. He did it with a great Cry (St. Paul adds with 


Tears) to ſhew that he died rather by the Strength of 


his Love, and by his own proper Will, ſubmitted to 


that of his Father, than by the Violence of the Torments. 
He prayed before for his Executioners, as for Men 
ignorant of what they did; though their Ignorance 
did not excuſe them notwithſtanding from being guilty, 
ſince they wanted Forgiveneſs, which ſuppoſes a Crime 
deſerving Puniſhment. The Son of God is commonly 
painted faſtened with three Nails, but I am of Opinion 
that there was four Nails, two for the Hands, and two 
for the Feet; and that from the Middle of the Croſs came 
out a Piece of Wood in Form of a Sear, on which his 
Body reſted. Otherwiſe the Weight had carried it down, 


| and it could not have remained nailed, as the Texts of 


the Evangeliſts informs us it did, till it was taken down. 


The Soldiers divided his Veſtments, and for his Coat, 


which was without Seam, they did caſt Lots, that 


the Prophecy of David, which had marked that Cir- 


cumſtance, in preciſe Terms, ſhould be accompliſhed. - 

Nature ſhewed itſelf ſenſible of the Death of its Au- 
thor, while the Princes of the Prieſts, the Scribes, and 
the Phariſees rejoiced at it, and loaded him with atro- 
cious Maledictions. The Sun loſt its Light by a mira- 
culous Eclipſe, ſince the Moon could not cauſe it by 
the Interpoſition of its Body, being full: That Obſcurity 
did not only cover Judea, but ſpread over the whole 


Farth. Origen writing againſt Celſus the Philoſopher, 


makes uſe of that Event contrary to the Law of Nature, 


and alledges the Authority of Phlezgon the Emperor 
Airian's Freedman, for a Proof which could not be 
luſpicious to him. Tertullian, in his Apology, ſpeaks of 


it, as of a certain Thing. Euſebius relates his own 
Words, which witneſs beſides, that at the fame Time 
the Earthquake mentioned likewiſe by the Evangeliſts, 
tirew down ſeveral Houſes in the City of Nice in Bi- 


 lhynia, Dionyſius called the Areopagite (I ſpeak according 


to the common Opinion ) obſerved that marvellous 
Eclipſe, being at Heliopolis with Apollophanes, which 
contributed much to his Converſion, when he learned 


from St. Paul the Hiſtory of the Death of Jeſus Chri#, 


Belides that Prodigy, which alone could be ſufficient to 
diſcover the Divinity of the Son of God, there happened 
leyeral other very great ones. The Veil, which parted 
the Sanctuary from the reſt of the Temple, was rent in 
two. The Monuments were opened, and ſeveral Dead 
*ppeared to divers Perſons. By the Earthquake the 

zones, on Calvary were broke in two. St. Cyril of 
Jeruſulem ſays, Calech. 3. that in his Time ſeveral of 
them were yet ſcen in that Condition. Some Authors 
ve, that in divers Places ſeveral Mountains were thrown 

own, but this is not well proved, no more than the 

aration of Plutarch, of that Voice which cried to cer- 


ain Mariners paſſing near an Ille, that the grand Pan 
88 Vol. It N 
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'T he Son of God ſeeing his bleſſed Mother, and the 
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was dead. Euſabius and St. Jerom have wrote, that at 
the ſame Time Voices were heard in the Temple, ſay- 
ing, Let's go out of this Place. But Foſephus referred 
that Prodigy to the Time of the Siege of Jeruſalem. 
Thoſe related by the Goſpel ſuffice to ſtrengthen our 
Faith. They touch'd ſo ſenſibly the Centurion, and the 
Soldiers who had aſſiſted at that bloody Execution, that 
they acknowledged for the Son of the true God him 
whom they had ſeen expire on the Croſs. The Fews 
intreated Pilate, that he ſhould have his Legs broke, 
that his Body ſhould not remain on the Croſs on the Sab- 
bath-day, which happened the next Day. He granted 
them their Requeſt ; but when thoſe who were to execute 
his Order, having broke the two Thieves, came to him, 
they found him dead; ſo that that Injury was not done 
to him; according to the Prophecy, which faid, you 
Hall not break one of his Bones. A Soldier having open- 
ed his Side with a Launce, there run from it Blood and 
Water ; the marvellous Symbol of the Sacraments of the 
Church, which did flow from that Wound which Love 
had made, rather than the Steel of the Soldier, accord- 
ing to the Expreſſion of the antient Fathers, 


Joſeph of Arimathea, who, while Jeſus was living, 


9 
had been one of his ſecret Diſciples, and had not con- 


ſented to his Condemnation, had the Courage to aſk 
his Body of Pilate, which was granted. He wrapped 
it in a white Sheet, imbalmed it, and depoſited it in a 
Monument he had built anew, and with it the Croſs, 
the Title, and the Nails, which had ſerved to his Paſ- 
ſion. The Prieſts who could not obtain from Pilate, 


that the Title of the Croſs ſhould. be changed, and want- 
ed that in lieu of theſe Words, Feſus the Nazarean 


King of the Fews, there ſnould be wrote, Jeſus the Na- 
zartan, calling himſeif King of the Jes, obtained of him 
Leave to ſeal his Sepulchre, and have it guarded, to 
hinder, ſaid they to him, his Diſciples from ſtealing his 
Body, and from publiſhing aſterwards that he was riſen 
from the Dead, which would cauſe a ſecond Error worſe 
thin the . e lf oder hut 1243 2 1 
- Thoſe Guards could not hinder the Effect of the 
Promiſe he had made of his Reſurrection. The Morn- 
ing of the third Day there happened an Earthquake, 
and an Angel deſcending from Heaven, rolled away the 
Stone which ſtopped the Entrance of the Sepulchre, 
and at his terrible Aſpect the Soldiers were frightened 
to Death. Magdalen and the other Women, who uſed 
to accompany the Son of God, coming the Day after the 
Sabbath (i. e. Sunday, according to our Manner of 
reckoning) to embalm him anew, what Fo/eph had done, 
being not ſufficient to ſatisfy their Devotion; an Angel 
appeared to them, and ſaid, that their Maſter whom 
they ſearched in the Tomb, was living of a Life which. 

was no more ſubje& to Death. He made them enter 
the Sepulchre, that finding not in it the Body of our 


Saviour, they ſhould be Eye-witneſſes of his Reſurrec- 


tion. At their coming out, they had a Viſion of two 
other Angels who ſpoke to them a little roughly. They 
came to bring this News to the Apoſtles. Preſently 
Peter and John run to the Sepulchre, This, as the 
youngeſt, and running faſter, arrived firſt to the Mo- 
nument, and looking into it, he ſaw nothing but the 
Shrouds he had been wrapped in. Peter entered it, 
and found nothing elſe. Magdalen was returned to the 
Sepulchre with the Apoſtles, and believing that the 
Body of her Maſter had been ſtolen, melted in Tears. 
Feſus Cbhriſt appeared to her under the Form of a 

Gardener; and if her Eyes were ſomething deceived, 
her Ear could not : For as ſoon as he had called her by 

her Name, Mary, ſhe knew him, and went to touch 
him; he puſhed her away, and told her, Do not touch 
me. He would teach her thereby, that henceforward 
ſhe was not to uſe him with the ſame Familiarity he had 
allowed her while he was mortal; and that at preſent 
as he lived of a new and quite ſpiritual Life, he would 
have her love him in Spirit, and conſider him as not 
having yet truly aſcended at the Right-Hand of God, 
but notwithſtanding would ſoon take his Place there, 
She brought that good News to the Apoſtles, and on 
the Road Jeſus Chrift appearing; to her, and to the Wo- 


men who were with her, he permitted them to kiſs his 


Feet. 8991 AY LOSE 
The Apoſtles added no Faith to their Words, and 
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to draw them from their Incredulity, the Saviour ap- 


peared to Peter. | WEL 
Two Diſciples who were going to Emmaus, a little Place 
near Feruſalem, thinking to converſe with a Traveller, 
converſed with the Saviour, who ſhewed them by the 
Sequel of the ſacred Scriptures, that he was to ſuffer, 
and after his Sufferings enter his Glory, Their Eyes, 
which he kept ſhut while en the Road, were opened 
at the Breaking of the Bread, at which he diſappeared, 
leaving them in a very ſweet Conſolation. - They re- 
lated to the Apoſtles what they had ſeen, and while 
they were ſpeaking of that Apparition, the Doors of the 
Place where they were being ſhut, Jeſus entered it, 
ſhewed himſelf to all, and diſſipated their Doubt, eating 
with them, and making them feel his Hands, and his 
Side ; at the ſame Time he gave them the apoſtolical 
Miſſion, to go and preach the Goſpel throughout the 
whole Earth with the Power of remitting Sins.—T homas, 
who was not there then, and would not believe what his 
| Brethren told him of the Apparition of the Saviour, 
eight Days afterwards had the Favour to touch his Feet, 


and his Hands, and the Wound of his Side; and his 


Incredulity ſerved to procure us an invincible Proof of 
the Reſurrection of the Son of God : Which makes the 
Fathers ſay, that his Doubt has been more uſeful to us, 
than the Faith of the other Apoſtles. The Saviour 
appeared to them, for the third Time, while they were 
fiſhing, the beloved Diſciple knew him, and informed 
Peter of it, who immediately threw himſelf into the 
Sea to go to him, After he had eat before them to 
confirm more and more the Truth of his Reſurrection, 
he interrogated Peter three Times, not on his Science, 
or on his other Qualities, but on his Love for him; 
and if it was greater than that of the others, as a 
Condition abſolutely neceſſary to exerciſe the Employ- 
ment of feeding his Sheep and his Lambs, i. e. to govern 
His Church, and to ſhew his Succeſſors, and the other 
Paſtors who compoſe the Hierarchy, that Charity 1s the 
proper Spirit of Epiſcopacy and Prieſthood. While the 
Saviour was raiſing Peter to that high Dignity, he fore- 
told him the Death he was to ſuffer for the Defence of 


his Name; but he did not underſtand then what he 
meant. After that Eſtabliſhment he ſhewed himſelf again, 

on a Mountain of Galilee, which ſome believe to have 
been that of Tabor, to more than five hundred Brethren. 


There he taught the Apoſtles the Manner of baptizing, 
and aſſured them, that he would be with them and their 
Succeſſors, to the Conſummation of the World, to pre- 


ſerve his Church againſt all Hereſies, Schiſms, and the 


Powers of the Earth. The Evangeliſts take no Notice 


of the Apparition to five hundred Brethern, and to 


James in particular, but it is no leſs certain. 
In all theſe Apparitions Jeſus Cbriſt poured a Light of 
divine Science into their Underſtanding, and the Heat of 
Charity in their Heart : So that they made greater Pro- 


greſs during forty Days, in thoſe interrupted Converſa- 


tions, than they had done during three Years before. 

Ihe Day he had fixed upon for his Aſcenſion into 
Heaven, being arrived, he carried them on the Mount of 
Olives, whence he raiſed himſelf by his own Virtue to 
the Right Hand of his Father, There are very different 
Opinions about the Year the Son of God died in. St. Au- 


guſtin mentions the Error of thoſe who maintained, that 
he died while he was forty-fix Years of Age. Tertullian 


ſays, that he was thirty; but the Hereſiarch Valentin, had 


invented that Date before him. St. Epiphanius ſays he 


was thirty-three. Several Authors add three Months to 
the thirty-fourth ; and it is the Chronology followed 


by Cardinal Baronius. Some Moderns pretend that the 


thirty-fifth was began. I will take no“ Notice of the 
Reaſons they ſupport their different Sentiments with, 
but reaſſume the Thread of my Narration. | 

The Apoſtles loſing the Preſence of their Saviour, felt 
within themſelves a Sorrow mixed with Joy for the 
Abſence of their good Maſter, whom they were raviſhed 
to ſee in that high State of Glory and Felicity. Two 
Angels appeared tv them, and told them that it was in 
vain they ſtaid there, looking. to Heaven, and that 
Jeſus who had juſt then aſcended into it, would one 
Day deſcend from it in the ſame Manner. They re- 
turned then to Feruſalem, where they ſtaid ſhut up with 
the bleſſed Virgin and the Diſciples in a private Houſe, 
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employing all the Day in Prayers. In 


Peter propoſed the Election of ſome of m (Retry 
in the Place of Judas. That Traitor, ſenlible "I 
Heinouſneſs of his Treaſon, went to the Prieft bf the 
ed them their Money, and tranſported wh ht 
hung himſelf, and his Entrails came out of hi eſpar, 
His vacant Place was filled by Matthias, on ry Body, 
Lot fell, (i. e. ſome remarkable Sign of the giy; 7 
tion, after a zealous Prayer made to God, that Nerd 
be pleaſed to declare the Perſon whom he had <q." 
the Apoſtleſhip)' and not on Barſabas, called te |; k 
who was kin to our Lord; to teach the Succeſſ Ji, 
the Apoſtles not to follow the Sentiments of * 
and Blood, in the Promotion of their Relations to on 
ſiaſtical Employments. : cle 
At the End of ten Days, the divine Co 
the Apoſtles expected, deſcended with a 
the Form of Tongues of Fire, which 
ſelves, reſted on the Head of each of them, and of th 
other Diſciples aſſembled. Their Change was x; 
vellous as ſudden. Thoſe among them who f "og 
their own Mother-tongue, began to ſpeak perſe : 
Sorts of Languages. Fifteen different Nations who A 
them preach, in their Idioms, were ſurprized at it. 2 
accuſed them of being drunk. Peter, who was be 
another Man, ſpoke to repel that Calumny, and 1 
liſned the Reſurrection and Divinity of Chriſt, to dur 
who had crucified him, with as much Reſolu 
he had ſhewed Weakneſs, in denying him w 


mforter, whom 
Sreat Wind, in 
dividing them. 


tion, az 


hen he 


was going to be crucified, That firſt Predication proved 


ſo powerful, that the Hearers touched with Remorſe 

aſked what they ſhould do to expiate their Sins? Peter 
anſwered, Repent, and let every one of you receive 
Baptiſm for Remiſſion of your Sins. The Number of thoſ 
who were converted then was three thouſand. Charity 
united them as much as their Belief. The Rich ſold 
their Inheritance, and brought the Price thereof at the 
Feet of the Apoſtles : Thus all the Faithful were poor, 


though there were no Poor in the Church; becauſe there 


was diſtributed to every one what was neceſſary for his 
Subſiſtence, contrary to the Practice of the modern 


Apoſtles, who plunder their Flock to enrich themſelves; 


ſo that thoſe falſe Shepherds, or rather Wolves, feed 
on the Subſtance of their Sheep. They were always in 
the Temple, and participated every Day of the Sacra- 
ment of the Euchariſt, ſometimes in one Houſe, and 
ſometimes in another, Their Manners were fo holy, 
and fo much Candour and Simplicity appeared in their 


Actions, that the People reſpected and loved them, 


Peter and Jobn aſcending into the Temple ta pray, 
cured a Perſon lame from his Birth, who was begging 


at the Gate. That Miracle, done in the Name of Jeſus 


Chrif, gained the People's Admiration, who came in 
Crowds to ſee the Authors thereof. Peter took that 


Occaſion to tell them, that he, by whoſe Virtue they had 


afzed, was Jeſus of Nazareth, whom they had denied before 


| Pilate's Tribunal, preferring a Thief to him: That the 


God of Abraham, Ifaac and Jacob, would glorify his 
Son in their Preſence : That they ſhould repent and be 
converted, to obtain the Remiſſion of their Sins, that the 


may be ſaved in the Day of the laßt Coming of Jeſus Chriſt: 


That all the Prophets from Samuel had declared his 
Coming; and that God had ſent him, and raiſed bin fri 


for them, who were the Sons of the Prophets, and Heirs 
of the Bleſſings promiſed to Abraham. This Diſcourſe 


was ſo powerful, by the Operation of Grace, that it 
converted five thouſand Perſons. . 


The Prieſts, and the Magiſtrate of the Temple (i. e. 


according to St. Chryſoſtom, he who had the Guard of 
the Temple, and was the Captain thereof, having under 


him Officers or Soldiers) and the Sadduces, happening 


to come at the Time he was yet ſpeaking, they {ent him 


and his Companion to Priſon, The Day following they 


aſſembled the Council of the Seventy, before whom the 


| in whoſe 
Apoſtles were brought. They were aſked, in W 
Name, and by whote Virtue they had cured the Lame ? 


. OY 0 
Peter anſwered courageouſly, that 7 Was in the Name 


; : God bis 
Feſus Chrift whom they had crucified, and whom 
Father had raiſed from the Dead: That he was ON 
rejected by them, and eſtabliſhed, notwithſtanding p A, 
probation, in the Office and Dignity of the fun 7 fy 
Stone, to ſupport the Edifice of the Courco; a 
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„„ by Faith in him alone that Men conld be ſaved. 
that 3 — . him ſpeak with ſo much Boldneſs and 
The ig were ſurpriſed at it, knowing that he was an 
due Man, and remembering to have ſeen him, in 
i Retinue. This Miracle was capable to con- 
Jae them, and every Step of the lame Perſon, was a 
_— of the Power of him whoſe Name they abhorr'd. 

fer they had conſulted among themſelves what they 
ould do 3 they reſolved to let them go, forbidding 

only to preach any more in the Name of their Ma- 
— But Peter and John hearing that Prohibition, pro- 
"ted that they would not keep it, and that it was more 
reaſonable to obey God than Men. 5 
The Number of the Faithful increaſed every Day, and 


the Apoſtles. Barnabas, born in Cyprus, quitted a 
8 * Eſtate, He lived in Feruſalem, and 


Ganaliel (if we believe the Tradition) had inſtructed him 


in the Law, with Stephen and Saul, one of whom was 
Con afterwards made a Martyr of Chriſt, and the other 
i Veſſel of Election, and Apoſtle of the Gentiles, Ana- 
nas and Sapphira believing that they could deceive Pe- 
ter, offered him half of the Price of their Eſtate. But 
their ſudden Death, at St. Peter's Word, who reproach- 
ed them with their Sacrilege, ſhewed, that one ſhould not 
lie to the Holy Ghoſt, and filled all the Faithful' with 
Fear, Every where the Apoſtles found ſick Perſons, who 
reſented themſelves to them, and all were cured by 
the Invocation of the Name of Jeſus Chriſt. The ſingle 
Shadow of Peter reſtored Health, which that of Feſis 
Chriſt had never done; which was the Accom liſhment 
of what Jeſus Chri had told them before he died, that 
thoſe who ſhould believe in him, ſhould do greater 
Signs than he did. Thoſe Miracles exciting the Rage 
and Envy of the Prieſts, they ſent them to Priſon un- 
der a ſure Guard, The Night following an Angel ſet 
them at Liberty; ſo that the next Morning they enter- 
ed the Temple, and continued to preach. Mean while 
the Princes of the Prieſts, and thoſe they had aſſembled, 
to reſolve on what they ſhould do with the Apoſtles, ſent 
Men to the Priſon to bring them before them. They 
turned back with the News, that the Dungeon they 
had been confined in was ſhur, without the leaſt Ap- 
pearance that it had been broke open; and that the 
Centries who kept the Watch before the Gate, had 
not ſeen the e go out. That News ſurpriſed 
them extremely; but they were ſtill more enraged to 
hear, at the ſame Time, that the two Apoſtles were 
teaching publickly in the Temple. The Captain of the 
Temple went thither with ſome Miniſters, to bring them 
quietly before the Council, for fear of irritating the Peo- 
le, who had a great Veneration for them. Their Death 
bad been reſolved upon, if Gamaliel, a ſecret Diſciple of 
Jeſus Chriſt, had not warded off the Blow; by repreſent- 


ing to them, that if that new Se? was 'not of God, it 


would fall of itſelf, and, on the contrary, Men could never 
deroy it, if it came from bim. Therefore the Coun- 
cil contented themſelves with having them whipped, 
and the Blemiſhes of the Rods were for them Marks of 
Honour, and Subjects of Joy and Triumph, having 
been found worthy to ſuffer that Affront, for the Love 
and Honour of Jeſus Chriſt. . 1 | 

The Devil being uncapable to deitroy the Church by 
open, thought he could do it by domeſtick Enemies; he 
excited a Murmur among the Jews, of Religion, who 
were born out of Fudea, called Greeks, on that their Wi- 
dows were not admitted, like thoſe of the Jes born in 
Paleftine, to the Service of the Poor, and to the Care of 
feeding the Faithful, who took their Repaſt at the com- 


mon Tables. Some Authors believe, that that Dy | 


mentioned by St. Luke, was not for the Function of a - 
liſting others, but for the little Care taken of thoſe Wi- 
dows, To prevent the Evil which could have been 
auſed by that Diviſion, the Apoſtles convoked a gene- 
nl Aſſembly of the Diſciples of Feſus Chriff, and propo- 
led to them the Election of ſeven Men of good Fame, and 

ll of the Holy Ghoſt, to exerciſe to every one's Satis- 
faction, the Miniſtry which cauſed Jealouſy and Diſcon- 
tent to the Greets. The Aſſembly made Choice of Ste- 
Pen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenias, 
and Nicolas the Antiochian. They were preſented to tlie 


Apoſtles, who laid their Hands on them, after they 


had prayed, i. e. ordained them Deacons of the Church: 


Their Office was to diſtribute the publick Alms, and 
mind the Tables, where the Faithful, together with the 
common Bread, received the Euchariſt. That Cuſtom of 
taking the Communion in the natural Repaſt, laſted 
ſome Time in the Church; but it was ſoon changed in- 


to that of taking the Sacrament falling, by. Reaſon of - 
the Irreverences committed in thoſe Feaſts, 


called Agape, 
i. e. of Charity, Even in St. Paul's Time there were 
Abuſes introduced in them, among the Corinebians, as 
we learn from his firſt Epiſtle to them, where he ac- 


cuſes them of that Diſorder, as of a great Fault againſt 
the Reſpect due to the Body of Fe/us Chridt. 

Poverty ſeem'd ſo precious to them, as already obſerv'd, | 
| that every one ſold his Poſſeſſions to bring the Price there- 


Among the new Deacons, Stephen was remarkable for 
the Strength of his Preaching, and for the eminent Ho- 


lineſs of his Life. The Miracles God operated by him, 


excited the People's Admiration, and proved the Divi- 
nity of Feſus Chrift, by Argumenrs, which all the Doc: 
tors of the Law could not anſwer. The Holy Ghoſt 
ſpoke in him, and confounded the vain Doctrine of his 
moſt violent Adverſaries, whom the Text of the A 
obſerve, to have been the ra of the Synagogue of the 
Alenandrians, Cyrenians, Cilicians, and Libertines (i. e. 


of thoſe born of Jus, carried Captive to Rome, and 


made free, afterwards, by their Maſters) and of the. 
Aftaticks ; who all had Colleges in Jeruſalem, to learn 
the Law. The Confuſion he put them in, in all theit 
Diſputations, provoked their Rage, and prompted them 
to ſubotn Witneſſes, who accuſed him with having blaſ- 
phemed againſt the Law of Moſes, and againſt God. 

he People were eaſily impoſed upon, by the Impudence 


_ wherewith they maintained that Falſhood ; ſo that a 


Band of furious Rabble ſeized him, and dragged him 
to the Place, where the Council of the Seventy, here - 


tofore mentioned, was held. The falſe Witneſſes main⸗ 


* 


lined to his Face all that had been ſuggeſted to him. 


As he was permitted to defend himſelf, he made a mar- 


vellous Diſcourſe, in which going back as far as the Ori- 
gin of the Feriſb Nation, and to the Election God had 


made of her, in the Perſon of Abraham, he proved 
to them by the Prophets that 7% Chriſt was the true 


Meſſiah. The Reproach he made them of the Hardneſs 
of their Hearts, and of the Murder of the Prophets, 
8 by their Fathers, offended them in ſuch 4 
Manner, that they gnaſhed their Teeth againſt him. But 
they ſtopped their Ears, and abandoned themſelves en- 
tirely to this Tranſports of their Rage, when the Holy 
Ghoſt who made him ſpeak with ſo much Reſolu- 
tion, tran porting him beyond himſelf, made him crys 
F ſee Jeſus ſtanding at the Right Hand of God. He was 
carried out of the City of Feruſelem as a Blaſphemer, 


and ſtoned to Death. He had Compaſſion of his Execu- 


tioners, and at the Example of his divine Maſter, prayed 
God not to impute to them the Sin of his Death. The 


Church lamented that great Man, and did him the laſt 
Duties, with particular Cares and Honours, as to a Per: 
| 15 ſhort a Time, had gained her a great 
many Victories, and who the firſt ſanctified her with. 
his Blood. The Martyr Lucian, in the Epiſtle where he 
 Felates the finding of his Body, faid, that Gamalie! 
cauſed him to be buried in the Night. Authors are of 


different Opinions with Regard to the Time of his Death, 
Some, with Nicephorus, Lib. 2. Hiſt; c. 3. believe that it 


happened immediately after he was ordained Deacon, | 


and about the Month of Auguſt. Others have extended 


the Term thereof to the ſeventh Year after the Death of 
our Saviour: But the common Opinion of the Church is, 


that it happened the 26th of December, which was the 
firſt Day of the 36th Year of Jeſus Chriſt. The Empreſs 
Eudoxia cauſed a magnificent Church to be built on the 
Place where he was ſtoned to Death, ng 
The Rage of the Jes being not yet ſatiated with the 


Death of that innocent Levite, wanted to involve the 


Faithful in a general Perſecution ;. and ſeveral, to avoid 


it, quitted Zeruſalem ; which was not done without a parti- 


cular Direction of the Holy Ghoſt, For by that Means they 


ſpread the Seed of the Goſpel, not only in all the Pro- 
vinces of Paleſtine , but likewiſe in Syria, Phenicia, the 
Iſle of Cyprus, and in Antioch, Capital of Syria: Tho? 


they preached then only to the Jews, believing that it 
was only to them that the Truth was to be preached 4 


and 
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and conſidering yet the Gentiles as an unclean and repro- 
bate Nation. i Moot 

Among the Perſecutors of the Infant Church, Saul (who 
was alſo called Paul, according to ſome) was the molt a- 
nimated, and had the greateſt Credit. He was born at Tar- 
ſus, Capital of Cilicia, Gamaliel had inſtructed him in the 
Science of the Law ; and the Jealouſy of the Honour 
thereof, which he thought offended by the Preaching 
of the Apoſtles, joined with the Impetuoſity of his Age 
(which was of thirty-three, according to ſome, or of 
thirty-four, according to others) and of his natural Ge- 
nius, carried him to the laſt Extremities, an indiſcreet 
Zeal of Religion is capable of. He was not contented 
with having ſtoned Stephen to Death, by the Hands of 
thoſe whoſe Cloaths he kept all the while (according to 


St. Auguſtin, Serm. 14. Sant?.) though he was his near 


Relation; with hunting continually the Faithful, who 


had hid themſelves, and carry them to Priſon ; but up 


would beſides wage War againſt them out of the Pro- 
vince. To ſatiate his Rage, he took Commiſſions and 
Letters from the Princes of the Prieſts, to go into the 
City of Damaſcus, and take Priſoners there all thoſe who 


| ſhould make Profeſſion to believe in Feſus Cbriſt. He, 


whom he perſecuted with ſo much Cruelty, had Pity. of 
his Raſhneſs. On the Road, a great Light coming down 
from Heaven, environed him, and the Lord appearing 
to him, ſounded in his Ears theſe Words, Saul, Saul, 
why perſecuteſt thou me? Who art thou Lord, anſwered he 
trembling. I am Feſus of Nazareth, continued the 
Voice, it is hard for thee to kick againſt} the Pricks. 
During that Colloquy, the Darkneſs of his Underſtand- 
ing was diſſipated, and the Hardneſs of his Heart ſoften- 
ed, and fo marvellouſly changed by the Efficacy of Grace, 
that he replied to the Son of God, Lord, what wilt thou 


have me to do? He was ſent to the good Prieſt Auanias, 


who govern'd the Faithful, gather'd by his Care in the 
City of Damaſcus, tho* he was not Biſhop thereof, to learn 


What God deſired of him. In riſing from the Ground, 
where he was fallen, he found himſelf blind, ſo that thoſe 


who accompanied him, led him by the Hand into the 
City. Mean while, the Lord appeared to Ananias, and 
commanded him to go and ſeek that new Convert, of 
whom he had reſolved to make a Veſſel of Election, 
and an invincible Witneſs of his Truths, before all the 


Kings, and all the People of the World. Ananias, Who 


at firſt was afraid of him, as of a mortal Enemy of the 
Goſpel, after he had been aſſured of his Change, and 
known the Deſigns of Feſus Chriſt on him, obeyed the 


Command; and came to ſeck him in the Houſe where 
he was, 


the Impoſition of his Hands, Saul's Eyes were opened, 


and a Kind of Scales fell from them. At the ſame 
Time he was baptized, He did not leave the Grace of 
For he began immediately to 


acquit himſelf of the Miniſtry of Preaching, he was 
intruſted with. The Faithful could ſcarce believe, 


at firſt, his Change real and ſincere. But the Fews were 


provoked at it beyond Expreſſion. He was a formida- 
ble Enemy for them, for he was perfectly inſtructed in 
the Law, and they could not reproach him with any 
Fault, which could leſſen the Credit of what he ſaid. 
Aſter he had ſtaid a very ſhort Time in Damaſcus, he 
departed for Arabia, as we learn from himſelf in the E- 
piſtle to the Galatians, Chap. ii. but he has forgot, or 
rather was not willing we ſhould know what he has done 
in that Province. There is a great Diverſity of Opi- 
nions with Regard to the Time of his Converſion, and I 
am contented with mentioning it, without engaging 
myſelf to unfold a Queſtion, which would engage me into 
a too long Digreſſion. | | | 
Mean while Philip, one of the Deacons, preached 
the Goſpel in Samaria, He did it with ſo much 
Strength and Succeſs, that Simon the Magician, not 
daring to contradict him, would himſelf be baptized 
with his Fellow-Citizens. The News of it were 


brought to Feruſalem, from whence Peter and Fobn 


were immediately ſent by the Apoſtles, to impoſe 
Hands on the new converted, and give them the Holy 
Ghoſt, what Philip, being but a Deacon, had not 


the Power to do. That Impoſition of Hands was no- 


thing elſe but what we call at preſent Confirmation, 


He ſaluted him with Words, which ſhewed 
that he knew what had happen'd on the Road. On 
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1.2. c. 1. He was the Evangeliſt of Feſus Chriſt in his 


* 


der them perfect Chriſtians, 
of the antient Fathers. 
8 of the Hands of the 


the ſame Power. Thy Money periſh with | 
may be purchaſed with Money. 


baptized ? Philip anſwered, that if he believed with al 


which Biſhops alone, as true Succeſſors 
ip according to the Sens oe 
mon Magus ſceing, t "at 


hat b 
Apoſt] che 
deſcended, and that immediately = Beeten by Ghoſt 
veral Languages, which they had not learneg Poke þ.. 
rated Miracles, he offer'd the Apoſtles Money 10 0 
0 have 
ed Peter, becauſe thou ba$t thought that the nge 
| Thou hb 0 bod 
the Word we preach, becauſe thy H. „ Wing. art in 


Heart is hot xi 

Pray bin, if hs 
bl orgiven thee, yg 
and in the Bond a 


that Sacrilege, that 
have ſpoken come 


oſed to receive the 
tely after their De. 


to ſpeak 


| _ an -t [ties 
thought to {mother the good Doctrine with, T bs oy 
Things, 

ſince un- 


-hurch in Somaria 
3 
o Feruſalem; as for 


Philip, whom he made come into his Chariot, began 
by that Paſſage to preach to -him the Faith of Jeſus 
Chriſt. His Diſcourſe was ſo animated with efficacious 
Grace, that meeting with à Brook, the Eunuch enlighten- 
ed with a divine Light, and preſſed by a heavenly Mo- 
tion, told him, Here's Water, what hinders me from being 


his Heart, that could be done. Yes, replied the Eunuch, 
I believe with all my Heart, that Jeſus Chrift is the Son of 
God. At that Confeſſion, the Deacon made the Chariot 
ſtop; and both deſcended into the Water, where the 
Eunuch received the Baptiſm he deſired, At their coming 
out of that ſalutary Bath, the Spirit of the Lord raviſh- 
ed Philip in an Inſtant, and placed him, in the Town of 
Axotb. The new Convert purſued his Journey with | 
great Alacrity. According to the Teſtimony of the Fa- 

thers, viz. Iren. lib. 3. c. 12. Hier, in c. 51. iſa, Eu. 


own Country; in Arabia Felix, and in the Ile of Tro- 
pobanes ; and had afterwards all his evangelical To 
crowned with a glorious Martyrdom. rr 

The Apoſtle of the Nations was not idle on his Side. 
He returned from Arabia to Damaſcus, where, for _— 
Years ſucceſſively, he preached with fo much Zeal, an 
ſo marvellous a Doctrine, that the Jes, incapable 1 
ſiſt the Strength of his Reaſonings, drawn from the 14 


. 2 f 0 
cred Scriptures they received, formed tlie Reſolution i 
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- him Priſoner, and make away with him. We 
have ſaid that the War had been kindled between Herod 
2 and Aretas King of Arabia, becauſe of the 
Repudiation of his Daughter. The Romans took Part 
in it to ſuccour Herod, who in ſeveral Rencounters had 
5 beaten, Victory following that Party who had 
ultice on its Side. Vitellius who governed Syria, did 
ſet Forces on Foot to go to his Aſſiſtance z and as they 
vere conſiderable, Aretas cauſed the City of Damaſcus 
to be carefully guarded for fear of a Surprize. The 


s making uſe of that Occaſion, deſired him to give - 


them Leave to ſtay at the Gates, to hinder Paul from 


making his Eſcape. They ſtaid there Night and Day; 
but the Diſciples of the Apoſtle, let him down in 
4 Baſket over the Walls; and thus he eſcaped the Hands 


of his Enemies. He came to Jeruſalem, where at firſt 
the Faithful were afraid of him: But Barnabas diſſipated 
their Fears, by informing them of all the Circumſtances 


of his Converſion, and of what he had done for the 


Propagation of the Goſpel. He ſtaid but fifteen Days 
in Jeruſalem, during which he had the Time to enjoy 
peaceably the Converſation of Peter, and James the 
Lord's Brother ; who are the only Apoſtles, he ſays, he 
had ſeen in that Journey. But I cannot omit, that 
he writes himſelf, that he had particularly undertook it, 


to ſee St. Peter, and that the Greek Word he makes 


uſe of, ſignifies a Deſign of obſerving and ſtudying 
him ; which ſhews a particular Reſpect he had for him, 


and that he wanted to defer to him as to the firſt Apoſtle, 
to make uſe of the Terms of St. Ferom. The Jews 


were ſo ſurprized, and ſo provoked to hear him ſpeak. of 
Jeſus Chris, as of the Son of God, that they formed the 
Reſolution to kill him. To avoid their Fury, it was 


found proper that he ſhould quit the City. He was 


conducted as far as Czſarea ; whence he departed for 
Tarſus, his Birth-place, . „ 


At the ſame Time Tiberius, died after he had reigned 


twenty-two Years, ſix Months, and ſome Days, or to 
ſpeak better, after a long Tyranny, which was as in- 
famous for his monſtrous Pleaſures as for his Violences. 
He knew without doubt the Manner how to treat the 
Romans, who had neither Courage enough to ſhake off 


that inſupportable Yoke, nor Wiſdom enough to bear it, 


and endeavour to render it more ſupportable. He ap- 
pointed Caligula his Succeſſor, whom he knew to be as 
bad as himſelf ; tho' he did an Act of Juſtice in the 
Beginning of his Reign, which proved a Subject of 


Conſolation to the Faithful, by ſending Pilate into Exile, 


to puniſh him for his Concuſſions while he was Procu- 
rator of Cæſar in Judea, and for his Cruelty againſt the 


Samaritans who had revolted, having cauſed them to be 


almoſt all put to the Sword. At the End of two Years 


that unfortunate Judge killed himſelf, and went to ap- 


pear before the dreadful Tribunal of him, whom he had 
ſo unjuſtly condemned. | X | 


The Tranquility the Church enjoyed in Paleſtine, 
gave Time to St. Peter, to viſit the neighbouring Places, 
to eſtabliſh there the eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, It was 
then according to the Tradition, he founded the Church 
of Antioch, which (if we, include his Journeys into the 
neighbouring Provinces) he governed ſeven Years as 
private Biſhop. It acquired fince the Dignity of Pri- 
macy of all the Churches of the Eaſt, even that of Je- 
ruſalem, founded by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, was ſubjected 
to it, with Cæſarea, the Metropolis of Paleſtine, At 
Hdda, a City ſituated on the Shore of the Mediterranean 
dea, he cured a Man, called #neas, who had been 
eignt Years paralitical. That Miracle was the Cauſe of 
the Converſion of the Inhabitants, and of thoſe of Sa- 
rone, The Reſurrection of Tabitha, a Widow famous 
for her Charity, produced the fame Effect in Joppa. 
The Change of the Centurion, called Cornelius, was no 
les marvellous. He was Captain of a Company of 
Foot, called 1/alian ; but the military Profeſſion did not 
linder him from being religious in his Conduct, cha- 
table to the Poor, and applying himſelf to Prayers. 
Thoſe good Works, animated with the Faith of the 
ie God, whereof he had acquired a Knowledge among 
the Jews, aſcended to Heaven, and brought from thence 
a Angel, who commanded him, by God's Orders, to 
{end into the City of Joppa for a Man called Peter, who 
lodged at 4 rh called Simon, to learn from him 
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what he ſhould do. At that fame Time Peter, about 
the Hour he was to take his Meal, had a Viſion of a 
great Sheet full of unclean Animals, which deſcended 
from Heaven. He was commanded by a Voice com- 
ing from Heaven, to kill thoſe he liked, and eat them. 
He anſwered he could not do it, becauſe he had never 
eat any Thing polluted, and forbidden by the Law : 
But the Voice replied to him, that Man could not call 
unclean what God had purified. As he reflected on what 
God would make him underſtand by thoſe Words, the 
Deputies of Cornelius arrived, and related to him the 
Apparition of the Angel to their Maſter, who deſired 
he would come to him; then he underſtood, that by 
thoſe Animals accounted unclean in the Law, which he 
was loth to eat, God did let him know, that his De- 
ſign was that the Goſpel ſhould be preached. ro the 
Gentiles, He would not defer longer ſo great a Work; 


fo that the next Day he departed, and the following 


arrived at Cæſarea, where that good Captain had aſ- 
ſembled all his Friends to do him Honour, and partake 
of the Fruit of his Journey. He preached to them the 
Doctrine of Salvation, and in few Words, but very effi- 


cacious, related to them the Life, Miracles, Death, 


and Reſurrection of the Son of God; and explained to 


them the Prophets who ſpoke of him. In the Middle 


of his Diſcourſe the Holy Ghoſt came down on his 
Auditors, and made them ſpeak the Wonders of God; 
in Languages they had never learned. That ſurprized 
and rejoiced together, the Faithful, who had been con- 
verted from Paganiſm, to the Faith. Peter ſurprized, 
and extremely pleaſed like the reſt, had them baptized; 
and at their Intreaties ſtaid ſeveral Days with them. 


Cornelius made ſo good Uſe of the Inſtructions of the 
Apoſtle, that, after Zaccheus, he was elected Biſhop of 


Czfarea, as we read in the Roman Martyrology, on the 
2d Day of February, and in the Menology of the Greeks 


O 


on the 13th of September. Metaphraſtus makes him 


Biſhop of another Place, but without any Proof drawn 
from Antiquity, His Houſe was converted into a 
Church, which was ſtanding in St. Ferom's Time, 


who writes to the virtuous Paula, Epiſt. 27, that he 
vilited it. 5; IB | 


At that ſame Time St.. Matthew wrote his Goſpel in 


Hebrew, for the Inſtruction of the Jews who believed in 
Feſus Chriſt. He has particularly deſcribed the Actions 


of his ſacred Humanity; therefore among the four 


Evangeliſts he is repreſented under the Figure of a Man. 


It was ſo much valued, from the very Time of its being 
firſt publiſhed, that St. Barnabas carried always a Copy 
thereof in all his Travels, with which he was buried, and 
which was found on his Stomach, when his Corps was 
digged up, at the Time of the Emperor Zeno. The 
Nazareans preſerved it a long Time, without any Al- 
teration, and St. Ferom got a Copy thereof from them, 
to tranſcribe it, in order to tranſlate it into Latin. But 


in Proceſs of Time they corrupted it as well as the EBio- 
nites, Cerinthians and Carpocratians, who took Occaſion 


from the human Genealogy deſcribed in it, to deny the 


Divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. St. Ferom ſays, that in his 
Time the Hebrew Original was in the Library of Ceſarea. 


When the Converſion of Cornelius was known, there 
was ſome Murmur in Feruſalem excited by Cerinthus, 


who was afterwards an impious Hereſiarch. But St. 


Peter appeaſed it, by the Recital of his Viſion, and of the 
coming down of the Holy Ghoſt, before the Baptiſm of 
Water, on thoſe he catechiſed. Then every one praiſed 


the Mercy of God, who was pleaſed to ſpread the Light 


of the Faith on the Gentiles, who had been thought ex- 
cluded from that Grace. The Apoſtles at the ſame 

Time being informed of the Progreſs of the Goſpel 
in Antioch of Syria, ſent thither Barnabas to cultivate 


that large Field, At his Arrival he found that he was 


not ſufficient alone for the Work of ſo plentiful a Harveſt, 
ſo that he went to ſearch Paul in Tarſus, to come to 
help him. He could not chuſe a better Second, and 
he diſcovered ſoon that God had inſpired him with 
that Choice, By their Preaching, the Faith made 
very great Progreſs, though often obſtructed by the 


Devil. It was in that City that the Faithful, called 
Diſciples before, took the Name of Chriſtians, which 
ſignifies their Royal Unction flowing from that of Feſus 
A 5 Tx 
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Caligula having been killed by Chereus, Captain of 
his Guards, after he had reigned three Years, ten Months, 
and ſome Days, Claudius his Uncle ſucceeded him, who 
continuing the ſame Favour to Aerippe, confirmed him in 
the Kingdom of Fudea, his Predeceſſor had given him, 
as may be ſeen more at large in my Chronology of the 
Kings of Judab, under the Letter C. He returned 


| thence from Rome, where he was at the Time of Caligulas 


Death, into his Kingdom, loaded with Honours, Glory 
and Riches. But inſtead of acknowledging that he re- 
ceived all thoſe Favours from the munificent Hands of 
the Almighty, and of beginning his Reign by ſome 
religious Action, which could bring down his Bleſſings, 
he on the contrary ſignalized it by the Death of St. 
James, called the Major, whoſe Life he ſacrificed to 
the Rage of the Jes, to gain their good Will at his 
Acceſſion to the Throne. He who had accuſed him, 
ſeeing that he went to Execution with ſo much Cou- 
rage, and with ſo much Love for his Enemies, was 
touched with Admiration : And the Grace of God 
enlightning his Underſtanding, he embraced the Goſpel, 
and aſked the Apoſtle's Forgiveneſs, who granted it with 
Pleaſure, and who had him at the fame Time for a 
Companion of his Martyrdom. Some Authors pretend, 
that he converted Philetus and Hermogenes, both Ma- 
gicians. They afterwards corrupted their Faith, as 
St. Paul witneſſes it, in his ſecond Epiſtle to Timothy; 
for they denied the future Reſurrection of the Dead, 
maintaining that it had happened already, debauching 
leveral Perſons by their falſe Doctrine. | 

Herod, who ſearched all imaginable Means to pleaſe 
the Jews, that they might love his Government, thought 
that one of the moſt agreeable Things he could do to 
oblige them, was to perſecute the Chriſtian Church, 
and work its entire Ruin. Therefore he took the 
Reſolution to attack St. Peter, and put him in Priſon 
under a ſafe Guard, to give the People the Pleaſure of 


his Execution, after the Solemnity of the Paſſover. But 


the Angel of God deceived his Expectation, by ſetting the 
Apoſtle at Liberty, who was ſtill very neceſſary to the 
Church. Himſelf brought the News of his Deliverance to 


the Chriſtians, aſſembled in the Houſe of Mary, Mother 
They could ſcarce believe it, ſeeing him, 
and hearing him relate how the Angel having awaked 


of John, 


him, the two Chains he had been tied with, were fallen 


off his Hands, and all the Gates of the Priſon were 


opened before him, without the Soldiers who guarded 
him had perceived it. He ordered them to inform 
Fames, called the Lord's Brother, of his Deliverance, 
who was Biſhop of the City, and 
and afterwards took his Leave. 
The next Day, the Soldiers, not finding Peter in the 


Middle of them, were ſtrangely ſurprized; and Herod 


extremely irritated at his Deliverance, cauſed them to 
be rigorouſly chaſtiſed ; but he was ſoon puniſhed for the 


Impiety he was torry he had not committed. For while 


he was in Cæſarea of Paleſtine, employed in the Cele- 
bration of the publick Games, for the Welfare of the 
Emperor; the Inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon with whom 
he was at Variance (St. Luke does not mention the Sub- 
ject thereof) ſent him a Deputation to treat of a Peace. 
He would receive them with an extraordinary Magnifi- 


therefore appeared in publick on his Throne, cloathed 
in his royal Robes. While he was ſpeaking, the People 
cried to flatter him, The Voice of God, and not of a Man. 


Inſtead of rejecting that facrilegious Acclamation, he 
was pleaſed at it, and thought that the People ſpoke 


true. But at the ſame Hour the Angel of the Lord 
ſtruck him with a frightful Wound : He was carried 
from the Throne to his Bed, where Worms gnawing 
his Fleſh, made him know, but too late, that he was a 
Man ſubject to Death, that Kings being the Images of 
God, ought not to uſurp an Honour due to the Origi- 
nal; and that as it is from him they have all their Power, 
they muſt chiefly employ it for the Preſervation of his 
true Worſhip. After his Death Judea had no more 
particular Kings, and was included in the Government of 

Syria, | 

The Apoſtles, to avoid the Perſecution which Herod 
had began, particularly againſt them, divided between 


them the Provinces of the World, to go and eſtabliſh 


he may be called the Founder thereof ; forth 


Preaching of that Apoſtle, 


the other Faithful, 
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in them the Kingdom of Jeſus Chris. 1 


compoſed the Symbol that bears their Na Was then they 


k | a me, ei 
cauſe each of them made an Article thereof. ter be. 


: * Or becauf 
it was a Mark they gave the Chriſtians to Gos 
one 


another, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 5 20 
as Soldiers, of the ſame Party, do at the Word ar 
General. ob their 
St. John, St. James's Brother already crow; 
Martyrdom, went into the leſſer Aa, and pe 
very far into the eaſtern Provinces, where My 
the Goſpel of him whoſe beloved Diſciple he 
a Zeal and Courage agreeable to the Gratitude wh. 

required from him ſo honourable a Title. W Which 
from the ſynodal Epiſtle of the Council of 2 , lear 
the Clergy of Conſtantinople, that he lived n oo of 
with the bleſſed Virgin. The Antients make nl 
neither of that Abode, nor of the Journey of the Mun 
of the Son of God, nor of their common Habit her 
but they ſpeak clearly of the Churches he had f. Aon; 


Aſia. St. Paul worked three Years in that of 7 A 


be very apt to think, that the Apoſtle e | 


did not govern it but in his old Age. | 
of that City called themſelves Seren Ly et : 
of St. John; and founded themſelves on his Aude es 
for not celebrating the Feaſt of Eater, as the pen 
Church does. That fame Apoſtle evangelized th. 
Parthians, to whom he writes his firſt Epiſtlc ah: 
anciently bore that Title. The Relations of th. * 
5 ö Ot thoſe who 
in our Times have carried the Light of the Goſpel s 
the furtheſt Provinces of the Faſt, ſay, that they ne 
found an old Tradition among thoſe Peonle of 2 
N | The falſe Parkory; relates 
Things of it quite fabulous. Thoſe relared by Merg- 
phraſtus, are not much more true. There is 2 great 
Diſpute among Authors, to know if he be dead, or if 
God keeps him with Enoch and Elias, to fight ao 
the Antichriſt. That Diſpute is occaſioned by the 
Words of Feſus Christ to St. Peter, which ſeem to fo. 
nify, that he ſhould not die like the other Apoſtles, The 
Menology of the Greeks on the ſixth of the Calends of 
October, makes mention of his Paſſage to God, i. e. of 
his Death. Polynates, Biſhop of Epheſus, ſpeaks of him 
in the ſame Manner, writing to Pope Vidor. St. Chryſo- 
tom makes mention of his Sepulchre full of his Bones. 
St. Andrew preached to the Scythions, and to the 
Sogdians, in Ethiopia, Egypt, Thracia, and Achaia. 
Gregory Nazianzen ſays, that he evangelized likewiſe 
in Epirus, But as to his having founded the Church of 
Bizantium, of Nice in Bithynia, it is conteſted; and 
Pope Agapet, maintains, in his Letters read in the fifth 
Synod, that St. Peter was the firſt who preached Je- 
ſus Chriſt in thoſe two Cities. He was crowned for all 
his Toils, by a glorious Death in the City of Patras in 
Achaia, The Proconſul Ægeas had him faſtened to a 
Croſs turned upſide-down, which he faluted afar off, 
with Words which teſtified, that it was the Object of his 
Deſires. He remained two Days faſtened to it; and 
from it, as from a Chair, which could be very juſtly 
called the Chair of Truth and Authority, he preached 
the Grandeurs of Jeſus Chriſt, and cauſed as much Con- 


ed with 
Petrateg 


Preached 


Was, Wit 


fuſion to the Authors of his Death, as Conſolation to 
cence, and make a Shew of his Grandeur to them. He 


the Faithful who heard him ; and whom, by his Exam- 
ple, he animated to the generous Confeſſion of the Name 
of his Maſter. The Prieſts of Achaia wrote the Acts of 
his Martyrdom, which Lipomanus and Surius relate. 
Thoſe of_ the Apoſtles, publiſhed under his Name, have 
been rejected as apocryphal. RISE 

St. Philip having converted ſome Provinces of $:y!b19, 
and worked gloriouſly in the higher 4a, was crucified, 
and ſtoned to Death in Hierapolis ; at the Age of eighty 
ſeven Years, He was martyred in the twelfth Year d 
the Emperor Claudius. 

Thomas whiten'd the Ethiopians, as St. Chryſoftom ex- 
preſſes himſelf, Hom. 2. on St. Matt. and preached to 
the Parthians, Perſians, Medes, and Indians, in the great 
Illand of Tropobane, He was pierced with 4 LS 
near the City Meliapur, at prefent called the City 0 . 


Thomas, and by a glorious Death for Jeſas Chrif, te- 


pair'd the Fault of his Incredulity. We learn 2 
modern Hiſtory of the Eag-1ndies, that in oy oY 
doms of Marſingue and Cranganor, and in the ng uf 

a) 
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p. Ances, the Tradition is conſtant, that the Apo- 
vr D ee. carried the Light of the Goſpel 
ee The Chriſtians found there, were called the 
Chriſtians of St. Thomas, and they recounted ſeveral mar- 
ellous Things of him, which they ſaid, were extracted 
n their Annals, and which were ſung by the Chil- 
ren of Malabar, in the vulgar Tongue. As a little be- 
fore the laſt Diſcovery they had received Biſhops from 
che Patriarch of Armenia, their Faith was corrupted by 
the Neſtorians. As to the reſt, they obſerved almoſt 
the Ceremonies of the Roman Church. They honoured 
religiouſly the Euchariſt, and took it as a Viaticum be- 
fore they died. They kept the Faſt of Advent, and of 
Lent, the Feaſts of the Saints, and ſolemnized in a par- 
ticular Manner the Sunday of the Octave of Eaſter; be- 
cauſe on that Day St. Thomas, who had been incredulous 


neſs to ſee him, and put his Hand in his Side. They 
had not the Uſe of the Extreme Unction, nor of the 
Images, except that of the Croſs. Their Prieſts could be 
married once, The New Teſtament was read in their 
Churches in Sriack. That Religious Worſhip was the 
Cauſe of the Perſecution they ſuffer*d, either from the 
Mabometans, or from the Heathen Kings, when the 
Portugueſe arrived in their Country. They faid, be- 
des, that St. Thomas had foretold their Arrival, and 
that it happen'd according to his Prophecy. His Body, 


of a Church built antiently to his Honour, in the City 
of Meliapur, and tranſported to Goa, into a magnificent 
Temple, which the Vice-Roy of that Time cauſed to be 


Arrival of the Portugueſe, the Chriſtians of thoſe Coun- 
tries were reckoned to amount to 15 or 16000 Families, 
or, according, to another Calculation, to 70000 Perſons, 


norin, in the Neighbourhood of the Cities of Coulan, 
and of Cranganor, Weſtward; and about Meliapur, 


Coaſt, and the City Cochin, Northward, there were a 
greater Number of them. Their Archbiſhop render'd 


feleucia) who pretended to a Juriſdiction over the 
Chriſtians of the Indies. But under Pope Pius IV. he 


tient Ceremonies of his Church. His Succeſſor, at a 
Synod held at Goa, in the Year 1599, made Profeſſion 
with all his Suffragans, of the Roman Religion, with- 
out any Reſervation of the antient Worſhip, and gave 
all their Books to corre&, to the Archbiſhop of that 
City, to take out all that ſmelt of Neftorianiſm, 
St. Bartholomew preached in the Armenia major, and 
converted the People of Lycaonia. He preached, like- 
wiſe, in Abania, and in the citerior India. Pantænus, 
a Chriſtian Philoſopher, in a Journey he made thither, 
found that they had preſerved his Memory; and brought 
from thence the Goſpel of St. Matthew, which he had 
left there. The Brother of the King he had converted, 
culed ham to be flay'd e 
St. Matthew, who had left his Bank to follow Chri#, 
preached the Goſpel in Ethiopia, where he died. 
Simon the Cananean, called Zelotes, preached in Meſo- 
potamia, and according to ſome Authors, in Egypt, 


Martyrdom. MNicephorus and Dorotbæus add Great 
ms but it is without any Authority of the An- 
ents, 

Judas, called Thaddeus, and Brother of James the Mi- 
wr, preached likewiſe in Meſopotamia, Arabia, Syria, 
nd 1dymea, and the neighbouring Countries: He died 
jor the Confeſſion of Jeſus Chriſt in the City of Berith. 
Euſebius reckons him among the 72 Diſciples. 

St. James, Son of Alphzus, ſtaid at Jeruſalem, becauſe 
he was Biſhop thereof, He is called the Lord's Bro- 
ther, becauſe he was his Couſin. 55 

St. Matthias preached in Fudea, and in Part of Ethio- 
2%, and was crowned like the others, for the Confeſſion 
al the Name of Jeſus Chriſt. 

: g all theſe apoſtolical Miſſions, there is no mention 

e of America, which is the new World; and it is 
a: likely, that if the Apoſtles, or their Diſciples had 
Pached there, ſome Authors had informed us of it. 


at the Reſurrection of the Son of God, had the Happi- 


according to Maphæas's Relation, was found in the Ruins 


built for it, by the Order of King Emanuel. Before the 


who inhabited the ſouthern Part, the neareſt Cape Ca- 


and Nægapatan, Eaſtward. But towards the Weſtern 


ffrica, and Perſia, where he received the Crown of 


Tho? it is a ſurprizing Thing, that God would leave 
for ſo many Centuries, half the Earth without the 
Light of the Goſpel, All the Hiſtorians who have 
wrote the Diſcovery of thoſe Countries by the Spaniards, 
agree, that they found in it no Track of the Chriſtian 
wa, 0a Paganiſm reigned there alone, and even to 
this Day it is the Country where it has a greater Num- 
ber of Partiſans. Authors give it ſix of the ſeven 
Parts America is compoſed of. Even ſeveral of the 
Inhabitants, tho' Chriſtians, adore {till the Idols, which 
proceeds from their Ignorance, and the little Care the 
Spaniards take of their true Converſion, It is not only 
in that vaſt Continent, that Idolatry remains in its 
Force, it reigns alſo in the Places from whence 
the Apoſtles and their Diſciples had expelled ir by the 
Preaching of the Goſpel: And it poſſeſſes the ſixtieth 
Part of Europe, half the Circumference of Africa; all 
that is in that large Country between the River Nile and 
the weſtern Sea of Eh:opia , all the ſouthern Ethiopia, 


both Sides the Nile, from the eaſtern Sea to the weſtern, 


and even as far as the Cape of Good Hope, if we except 
from it ſome Parts of Congo and Angola, where there 


are a few Chriſtians, and the Extremities of the Shore of 


the Sea of the Levant, from Moſambick, Northwards,. 
which is full of Mabometans. The fame may be ſaid 


of Ala, half whereof, or even more, is occupied by the 


Pagans. But to aſk, why God leaves thoſe innumerable 


People in that profound Night of Idolatry, his Son being 


come upon Earth to enlighten all the World, and deli- 
ver it from the Slavery of the Idols, it is wanting to pe- 


netrate into a Secret which God has reſerved to himſelf; 

and it ſuffices us to believe, that that Conduct, which is 
not agreeable to our Reaſonings, is, notwithſtanding, 
full of Juſtice. Ever ſince two Centuries, the Goſpel 


has penetrated into ſeveral Countries of the old and new 
World; and before Jeſus Chriſt comes to judge the 


Quick and the Dead, his bleſſed Name will be preached 
every where. But when, and by whom ſuch a Thing 
will be effected, is another Secret, which we muſt not 


attempt to fathom. Thoſe who make ſo many curious 


Queſtions on this Subject, ſhould rather thank God that 
Obedience to the Patriach of Mozul, or Babylon (antiently he has placed them in a Country where his Name is 


ador' d, and endeavour to live according to the Goſpel 


which they profeſs. . 
ſubmitted himſelf to the Roman See, at the Perſuaſion 


I ſay very little of the Life and Actions of each Apo- 


ſtle; becauſe we have nothing certain relating to it; 
and the Rules of Hiſtory forbid us to relate apocryphal 


Narrations. V | | 
In the Portion of the Provinces made by the Apoſtles, 


St. Peter choſe the Weſt, and eſtabliſhed his Chair at 
Rome, that the City which had been a School of Error 


and Impiety for the whole Earth, ſhould become a School 


of Piety and Truth; and the Pride of the Capitol yield 

to the Humility of the Croſs of Feſus Chriſt. Ig 
Peter was no ſooner arrived at Rome, but he began 

to work towards the Eſtabliſhment of the Reign of his 

Maſter. But we can ſay nothing of it in particular with 


the Authority of the ancient Fathers, who all unanimouſly 
agree, that he came to Rome, but ſay nothing of what he 


did there, But they are not ſo unanimous with Regard 


to the Time of his Arrival; ſome of them placing it 


in the 44th Year of Feſus Chriſt, and others a great 


deal later. It is a Matter belonging to Chronologiſts; 
and it muſt ſuffice us, that he came in fa& to Rome. 


Metaphraſius gives a Relation of his Journe$ from 
Antioch, and marks all the Churches he founded in his 


Way. But he proves nothing of what he ſays, by any 
Author to be credited. St. Paul, in his ſecond Epiſtle 
to Timothy, ſalutes him in the Name of Pudentius and 
Priſca, or Priſcilla; and Cardinal Baronius is of O. 


pinion, that they were thoſe who received him in his firſt 


Journey to Rome; that Pudentius was a Senator, who was 
converted to the Faith, with his two Daughters, Pu- 
dentiana and Praxedis, for a Reward of his Hoſpitality, 
He adds, that his Houſe built at the Foot of Mount 
Qairinal, ſerved afterwards to the Faithful, for their 


Aſſemblies. It was at Rome he wrote his firſt Epiſtle, 


which he addreſſes to the Ele& diſperſed here and there 
in ſeveral Provinces of the World. He dates it from 


| Babylon, which cannot be underſtood literally, none of 
the Antients having wrote that he had ever preached 


there. Thoſe who will have it that St. John in his Apo: 
calypſe, by that Name underſtands Rome, cannot find 


amiſs 
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amiſs that we take it in the ſame Senſe, and make Uſe 
of that Proof to juſtify by the Scripture his Arrival at 
Rome. | | 

The Famine foretold by Agabus, happen'd at the 
Time he had marked, which was the ſecond Year of 
the Emperor Claudius, who on that Occaſion ſhewed for 
the Subſiſtence of the Inhabitants of Rome, a true pa- 
ternal Care. The Faithful of Antioch ſent, likewiſe, very 
great Succours to the Chriſtians of Feruſalem by Barna- 
bas and Paul. 70D 

After they had executed that important Commiſſion, 


they returned to Antioch, to continue their ordinary 


Functions of the Preaching. Though they did not 
ſtay long there, for by the Command of the Holy Ghoſt, 
after the Celebration of the Myſteries, a Faſt, and the 
Prayers of the Miniſters of that Church, whom St. Luke 
calls Doctors, they received the Impoſitions of Hands 
to go and preach the Doctrine of Salvation in the 


Provinces, where they were ſent by the divine Provi- 


dence. We have explained, already, what that Impoſi- 
tion of Hands was, whichſo much puzzles the Interpreters; 


and it ſuffices to ſay in this Place, that it was not an 


Ordination, either to Epiſcopacy or to the Apoſtolate, 
which St. Paul had received immediately from FJeſuus 
Chrift, as he witneſſes it himſelf, but a'ſimple religious 
Ceremony, which declared the Will of God for the apo 
ſtolical Miniſtry among the Gentiles, more openly, and in 
a more illuſtrious Manner than they had done yet. The 


Raviſhment to the third Heaven, happened (according 
to the Opinion of ſeveral) at that ſame Time to the A- 


poſtle of the Nations. God who deſigned him to preach. 


his Truths in the World, wanted before to let him ſee 


them in their Source, that poſſeſſing them with more 
Light, he could explain them with more Efficacy. He 
did not bury that Treaſure, for departing immediately 
from Antioch, he diffuſed it firſt m Seleucia. He went 


afterwards to Cyprus, an Ifle famous for the fabulous 


Birth of Venus. Sergius Paulus, whom St. Luke calls, in 
the A#s, Proconſul, was the moſt illuſtrious Conqueſt 
he made there. A Sorcerer, called Elymas, endeavour'd 
to prevent his Converſion, but the ſudden Blindneſs he 
was ſtruck with by the Apoſtle, confirmed the new Ca- 
techumen in his Reſolution. He proved fo grateful for 
the Favour he had received of his Catechiſt, that, accord- 
ing to the moſt common Opinion, he deſired him to take 


his Name, which was one of the moſt illuſtrious of the 


Empire. In fact, it is in that Place that St. Luke begins 
to call him Paul. That Roman Appellation, could ſerve 

beſides towards rendering him more acceptable to the 
_ Gentiles, to whom his Miniſtry was particularly directed. 
From Cyprus the two Apoſtles came to Perga, a Ciry 


of Pampbylia; and from thence to Antioch of Piſidia. 


Paul ſpoke there ſeveral Times to the Fews, in a Man- 
ner which convinced and perſuaded a great Number of 
them. Thoſe who remained obſtinate made uſe of the 
Simplicity of ſome pious Women, who are very eaſily 
deceived, and of ſome Men of Quality, to excite a Se- 
dition againſt him and Barnabas, which obliged them 
to leave that City. They threw againſt them the Duſt 
of their Feet, according to the Cuſtom of their Nation, 
and proteſted, that fince they render'd themſelves un- 
worthy of the Preaching of the Goſpel, they were go- 
ing to carry it to the Gentiles. In fact, they came to 
Iconium, a City of Lyaconia, where the Preaching of St. 
Paul had a marvellous Effet. They met with very 
great Difficulties ; but the Combats they were obliged 
to ſuſtain, procured them ſo many glorious Victories. 
The moſt_ obvious of them all, was the Converſion 
of Thecle, whom her Birth, Beauty, Fortune, and Wiſ- 
oo, render'd the Admiration of all thoſe who knew 
er. | | 
From Tconium the Apoſtle came to Lyftra. The In- 
habitants ſeeing the Miracle he had done in the Perſon 
of a Man lame from his Birth, wanted to adore him, 
taking him for Mercury, becauſe he ſpoke firſt, and Bar- 
nabas his Companion for Jupiter. They hinder'd them 
from committing that Impiety in tearing their Cloaths, 
and repreſenting to them, that the Worſhip they would 
render to them, was due to God alone; that they were 
come to deliver them from the Error they were plunged 
in, and to teach them to ſerve him who had created all 
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the Works of St. Ferom, is no more of h 
 phronius, than the Homilies of that Feaſt, attrih 


other Greeks after them, underſtand it in that 
Others explain it of the Sepulchre of our Lord, 
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Things, and that for them they were only his 
The Reſpect of thoſe Superſtitions was ſoon 
to Rage; for ſome Jews coming from Antioch , "E548 
nium, ſpurred them on in ſuch a Manner Fes * 
helped them to ſtone that ſame Paul, Gin 
Time before they wanted to worſhip. He 
dead on the Place, but God preſerved him by a fi 
Miracle, At Night he re. enter'd the City, an 
Diſciples; and the next Day went to Der}, F ls 
thence he viſited the Churches of Lyfra, and of rom 
of Piſidia, eſtabliſhing in all the Cities, Binos 
Prieſts to govern them. PS, and 
At that Time the bleſſed Virgin quitted the Earth 

go and enjoy in Heaven the Preſence of her "Wi ; to 
had left her in the World till then for Reaſons u 0 who 
to us. The Chronologiſts, who diſputed of 82 
ſhe died at, are very different in their Calculation: 287 
one Opinion is as probable as the other. Tex 
Church celebrates the Feaſt of her Aſſumption e 
common Belief is, that ſhe was carried Soul and 8 
into Heaven. The ſmall Treatiſe, which hears the T | 
tle Of the Aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin, inſertec abe 


im, nor of Ho. 


St. Auguſtin, are his. I know that commonly a be 
O 


of St. Diony/ius, the Areopagite, found in his Book of + 

divine Names is alledged, where it is pretended, thar hs 
Author ſays, that he was preſent at the Death of the Vir. 
gin, with St, Peter, St. Paul, and St. James. e 
Biſhop of Feruſalem, St. John Damaſcenus, an , 


d ſeveral 
Manner. 
which 


had received the God of Life. The Change of a ſingle 
Letter in the two Greek Words, can very well have mace 


Miniſter, 


Changed in- 


Was left for 


that Equivocation. But whatever might have been the 


Time when that bleſſed Woman died, and whoever was 
preſent at her Death, it is certain ſhe died the Death of 
the Elect, which is always precious before God. 

Paul and Barnabas having viſited the Churches they 
had founded, returned to Antioch in Syria, The Devil 
excited there a Diviſion among the Faichful, thro? the 
Obſtinacy of ſome Fews, who maintained, that the Gey- 
tiles, newly converted to the Faith, ſhould receive the 
Circumciſion, according to the Law of Mo/es. The Apo- 
ſtle and his faithful Companion, oppoſed it courageouly ; 
but the Diſpute increaſed to ſuch a Degree, that it was 


determined that each Party ſhould ſend to confult the 


Apoſtles and Prieſts who were in Feruſalem. St. Peter 
was then in Jeruſalem, and, as it appeared ſince, that 
happened by the particular Influence of the Holy 


Ghoſt. | | 5 . | 
The Emperor Claudius having baniſhed all the Jew 


from Rome, becaule of the Seditions excited daily among 


them, and which were occaſioned perhaps by ſome ot | 


them embracing the Chriſtian Religion, and others opp0- 


ſing it, Peter had been obliged to go out of Rome with 


the reſt, to obey the Edict. Paul and Barnabas, who 
were ſent by the Party of thoſe who refuled to oblige 


' themſelves to the legal Ceremonies , related their 


Commiſſion, at their Arrival in Jeruſalem. The Apoſtles 


who happened to be there with St. Peter, were John and 
James, who judged that to reſolve ſo important a Dit- 


ficulty, they ſhould aſſemble with the Prieſts of the 
Church, and decide by the Oracle of che Holy Ghoſt, 


the Queſtion which troubled the Faithful of Antioch. 1 


was diſputed with much Warmth ; but, which did not 
alter the Charity among them, St. Peter, as Chief, ſpoke 
firſt ; and ſhewed, hat it was by him that God had began 
to inſtruct the Gentiles in the Truths of the Goſpet, that ty 
the coming down of the Holy bot on Cornelius he Centu- 


rion, and on thoſe who were in his Company, be had very | 


well ſhewed, that he made no Difference beteten the 8 
and the Nations, for the Manifejtation of ite Truth. T1 


by Faith he had purified their Heart; and that il d will- 


out Reaſon, they wanted to impoſe a Yoke, which the _ 
ſtors of the Jews, and even the modern Jews could _ _ 
Paul and Barnabas related afterwards what God hat ch. 
by their Miniſtry in the Provinces, where chey has 09 2 
ed to the Infidels. James ſpoke laſt, and copy * 
cording, to the Sentiment of Peter ; that 4h _ aith, 
der nothing to thoſe who came from Idolatry 16 it, = 


4 
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| ſhould abſtain from ſuffocated Meats, and 

ht oh tht hey to the Laols, from the. Blood of Beaſts, 
ja from Fornication. . 7 
By that Determination, equally prudent and holy, both 
ties were ſatisfied, For the Gentiles were diſcharged 
2 the Obligation of having themſelves circumciſed, 
hich was the hardeſt; and of many other legal Ob- 
fervations, which they conſidered as an inſupportable 
cervitude, For the Jews, they were likewiſe pleaſed, 
becauſe they were left in their Uſes, and the Gentiles 
vere obliged to ſome Precepts of the Law, to which Gay 
were much bigotted. The Prohibition of eating Fleſh with 
the Blood had been made to Noab, immediately after the 
Flood, by the Mouth of God himſelf. For that of For- 
nication it was neceſſary to the Idolaters, not that it was 
a Thing lawful among them before this Prohibition, 
Gnce it is bad of itſelf, and contrary to the Order of 
Nature, but becauſe they did not conſider it as fuch 
and that the civil Laws which condemned Adultery, ſay- 
ing nothing of that unlawful Conjunction, that Silence 
opened them - a wide Gate to Incontinency, and was 
directly contrary to the Purity, which the Chriſtian 
Faith requires of its Obſervers, as of thoſe whoſe Bodies 
become by Baptiſm the Temples of the Holy Ghoſt; 
therefore it was neceſſary to forbid it expreſly, that no bo- 
dy ſhould alledge for Excuſe either Ignorance or Cuſtom. 
After the Decree was formed by the Apoſtles, in the 
firſt Council where the Church had been aſſembled, a 
ſynodal Epiſtle was drawn, wherein that Decree was 


explained in the Manner we have related it; and to give 


it a greater Authority, theſe Words were put at the 
Head thereof, It has ſeemed good unto the Holy Ghost, 


and unto us. Which ſhews, that it is not Men that make 
the Deciſions of the Councils, but the Holy Ghoſt which 


render them infallible for the Things of the Faith ; of 
which ſome of the Calviniſts and others are ſo conſcious, 
that to have Room to condemn what Councils they 
pleaſe, their Tranſlators have expunged theſe Words to 
the Holy Ghoſt, which are in the Original, and in all 
Tranſlations from the Beginning of the Church, to 
Luther and Calvin, &c, who having made what Changes 


they pleaſed in the Scripture, they have expunged the 
Words, to the Holy Ghoſt, contented themſelves with 


theſe, it ſeemed good to us. Judas and Silas were charged 
with the. ſynodal Epiſtle, and departed with Paul and 
Barnabas, to go and reſtore Peace to the Church of 
Antioch. Peter came thither ſome Time afterwards. 
At firſt he eat indifferently of all Sorts of Meat with 
thoſe who had left Gentiliſm : But at the Arrival of ſome 
Jews, being afraid to ſcandalize them, he left thoſe new 
Converts, and returned to the legal Obſervations. Paul, 


who ſaw the Conſequence of that Conduct, which was 


likely to rekindle the Diviſion which had been extin- 
guiſhed, and deftroy the Decifion of the Council, 
reprimanded him, and reſiſted him to his Face, becauſe he 
was reprebenſible, to uſe his own Terms. That Re- 
liſtance was not a Mark of Self-conceit in St. Paul, but 
of a very courageous and very diſintereſted Zeal. Nei- 


ther did it deprive him of the Primacy he had received 


immediately from the Son of God. On the contrary, 


by ſuffering as he did, that publick Correction, he has 


ft a marvellous Example to all Biſhops, to make the 


| Intereſts of their Dignity, give Way to the Salvation of 


the People, and the Truth of the Goſpel. | | 
That Diviſion which did not alter the Charity between 
tie two Apoſtles, cauſed another ſome Centuries after- 
wards, between the two greateſt Men of the Church, 
vt. Auguſtin and St, Jerom. For this having wrote ac- 
cording to the Opinion of St. Chry/eftom, and of the 
Greeks, that the Diſpute of St. Peter and St. Paul had 
been concerted between them, the better to deceive uſe- 
kuly the Jews, and oblige them to renounce the Super- 
ſition they were too much bigotted to, for the Di- 
lintion of Meats ; St. Auguſtin, who thought that that 
Opinion attacked dangerouſly the Truths of the canoni- 
al Scriptures, wrote a Letter of Reprimands to him. It 
vas not delivered to St. Jerom, but ſeveral Years after it 
been wrote, tho” it had been rendered publick every 
"cre, St. Ferom was much nettled at it, and in that 
Conteſtation they both wrote Things which inſtructed 
the Faithful, It is certain that St. Auguſtin's Opinion 


b the true one, and that no Reaſon obliging to explaiq 
. | 


the Diſpute of the Apoſtles otherwiſe, than it is written | 


by St. Paul, we muſt mind the Letter, which the Ene - 
mies of the Primacy of the Church of Rome pretend to 


be favourable to their Sentiments. f 


Paul who had received from the Council the Care of 


the Nations, perſuaded Barnabas to go and viſit the 


Churches of Hia. He conſented to it, but he would 
have along with him his Couſin, called Jobn, and ſur- 
named Mark, to aſſiſt them. The Apoſtle did not 
judge that proper, becauſe as he had not accompanied 
them in their firſt Journey, he would be an entire Stranger 
to thoſe whom they were to viſit ; beſides, ' that he 
thought that Rigour neceſſary to render him more 
courageous in Proceſs of Time, than he had been before. 
But Barnabas, who would not be perſuaded to defiſt 
from his former Sentiment, parted from St. Paul, and 
took a different Road. Notwithſtanding which, the 


Charity was not wounded in that Diſpute, and Providence 


made uſe of their Diviſion to declare the Truth of the 
Goſpel to divers People. That Mark rejected by St. 
Paul, was afterwards one of his faithful Companions. 


As for Barnabas, St. Luke ſays nothing of what he did 


after that Separation; and it would be impoſing on the 
Reader, to relate the Fables we read in the Book of 


Abdias, entitled the Combat of the Apoſtles, and in the 


Recognitions of St. Clement. The ſureſt Tradition is, 


that he has founded the Church of Milan, and preached | 
the Goſpel in Liguria, which is at preſent the State 


of Genoa, but which then extended much further. - Car- 


dinal Baronius cannot bear that one ſhould ſay that he has 


preached in Rome, before St, Peter. Origen, Clement of 


Alexandria, and St. Jerom, quote an Epiſtle of him, 
which was much eſteemed in the Church. Tertullian, 


and ſome other Authors have attributed to him that of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, I A Gee, oak 

Paul, having parted from Barnabas, and choſe Silas 
to ſupply his Place, made the Tour of Syria and Cilicia, 
exhorting the Chriſtians to perſevere courageouſly in the 
Faith, and obſerve faithfully the Precepts of the Apoſtles 


and of the Prieſts. In Zyfra, he found a young Man 
called Timothy, Son of a Mother who was born a Few, 


but profeſſed the Chriſtian Religion, but whoſe Father 


was a Gentile, to whom all the Chriſtians of that City 


rendered honourable Teſtimonies of his Piety, and whom 


he choſe for Companion of his Travels. As under fo 
excellent a Maſter, ſo good a Difciple made ſoon great 


Progreſſes in all the Chriſtian Virtues, he became very 
dear to him, and had always the firſt Place in his At- 
fection, among all thoſe he had educated. He praiſes 
him for his Faith, Conſtancy, Fidelity, and the mar- 
vellous Progreſſes he made in the divine Knowledge, 


He calls him his dearly beloved, and moſt faithful in 
our Lord, He ſays, that he has no body, to whom he 
is ſo unanimouſly joined, and that he has ſerved him in 
the Predication of the Goſpel as his Child. He gives 


him the Name of his Coadjutor, and recommends him 
as himſelf, He circumciſed him for fear of offendin 


the Jews who lived in thoſe Places, making himſelf a 


Jew 'with them to gain them to Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhew 


them he did not reject the Circumciſion as bad, but only 


as needleſs after the Coming of Jeſus Chriſt. It is to 


Timothy he wrote afterwards two marvellous Epiſtles, 
which teach the Qualities and Duties of a good Biſhop, 


of Prieſts and Deacons, e | 
He would have preached in Ala, and in Bithynta 
but the Holy Ghoſt who breathes where he pleaſes, and 


leaves whom he pleaſes in the Darkneſs of Infidelity, would 


not permit it; and by the Viſion of a Man dreſſed Ma- 
cedonian Faſhion, who told him, Come thou into Mace- 


donia to aſſiſt us, ſhewed him that his Will was, that he 


ſhould preach in that Province. From Troas he came 
to Samothracia ; the next Day to Neapolis, and from 


thence to Philippi; where he converted a Woman who 


followed the Occupation of dying in Scarlet, God having 


opened the Heart to her alone, to receive the Word of 


the Goſpel, which St. Luke obſerves particularly; and 
which teaches us that the Preacher ſpeaks in vain to the 
corporal Ears, if at the ſame Time the divine Grace 
does not open the Heart, and introduce into it the 
Doctrine of Salvation. The Deliverance of the Pytho+ 
niſſe, who was a Maid, and by whoſe Means the Devil 
divined, and brought thereby a great Gain to her Ma- 
"ISNT | | 
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whipped, and put in Priſon, In the Middle of the 
Night, while the others were aſleep, they ſung Hymns 
to God, who was pleaſed to diſcover their Innocence by 
a Miracle. All the Gates of the Priſon opened of them- 
ſelves, the Chains fell off the Hands of the Priſoners, 
and there happened a great Earthquake. The Gaoler, 
who thought that thoſe put in his Cuſtcdy were fled, 
drew his Sword to kill himſelf through Deſpair. Sr. 
Paul ſaid to him that he ſhould not hurt himſelf, aad 
that they were in the ſame Place, where he had put 
them the Night before. The divine Light enlightening 
his Underſtanding, he came at that Inſtant to throw 
himſelf at the Feet of the Apoſtles, and aſked them 
what he ſhould do to be ſaved. They told him, that 
it was neceſſary to believe in Chriſt, and at the fame 
Time inſtructed him on the Points of Faith. He be- 
lieved and was baptiz'd with all his Family. The next 
Day the Magiſtrates ſent them Word they might go 
where they pleaſed ; and came themſelves to intreat 
them of it, having been informed that they were Roman 
Citizens, exculing as well as they could, the Injury done 
to them againſt the Laws, and againſt the Privileges of 
their Condition. It was at that Time, and in that 
City, that St. Luke Author of one of the four Goſpels 
and of the Acts of the Apoſtles, joined St. Paul, and 
never left him afterwards. From Philippi the Apoſtles 
paſſed through Amphipolis, and through Apollonia, and 
ſtop'd at Theſſalonica, where they converted ſeveral Gen- 


tiles; which enraged the ers againſt them. Jaſon, 


who was their Landlord, became their Bail, and it was 
with the greateſt Difficulty that he appealed them. In 
the Night he procured their Eſcape, and they came to 
the City of Berea. The Succeſs of their Preaching 
was great there. The Jews of Theſſalonica being in- 
formed of it, ran thither to take the Apoſtle z; which 
made them take the Reſolution to give way to Violence, 
and carry the Light of Salvation ſomewhere elſe. | 

Athens was a Theatre worthy of St. Paul. The Phi- 
loſophy and other Sciences, flouriſhed there ſtill, but 
the Superſtition of Idolatry rendered it an abominable 
Place to live in. The Apoſtle immediately after his 
Arrival, felt within himſelf extraordinary Motions of 


Zeal; and Luke obſerves that he diſputed every Day 


with the Stoicks and Epicureans, who were capital Ene- 
mies of the Humility and Purity of the Goſpel. For the 
former made a God of their wiſe Man, maintaining that 
he was incapable of feeling any Paſſions, and of falling. 
Therefore they acknowledged neither the Corruption of 
Nature by Sin, nor Weakneſs by Concupiſcence, nor 
conſequently the abſolute Neceſſity of the Grace of Jeſus 


Chriſt, The Epicureans denied the Immortality of the 


Soul, and by that Dogma alone, ruinated all the Reli- 
gion. For tho' the Voluptuouſneſs whereof their Founder 
made his ſovereign Good, was not that of the Body, 
which the Vulgar underſtand by that Word ; but he 
explained it of the Tranquility of the Soul joined with 


Indolence : That laſt End notwithſtanding, of the 


human Actions, was entirely different from that the 
Goſpel gives them. They had other Errors againſt the 
Providence, and the Reſpect due to the Divinity, who, 
according to them, was not to be feared, to enjoy the 
Felicity of a wiſe Man. It is not to be wondered at, 
then, if neither the one nor the other could receive the 
Doctrine of St. Paul, which was ſo contrary to their 


Opinions, and which eſtabliſhed for its Foundation the - 


Corruption of Nature by Sin, and the Neceſlity of Re- 
demption by Feſus Chriſt, to which no body could have 
Part, without partaking of his Sufferings. The Diſ- 
courſe he made in the Areopagum, the Subject whereof 
he took from an Altar erected, 1% the unknown God, 
which he had ſeen in the City, raviſhed all thoſe who 
heard him. But as towards the End, he ſpoke of the 
Reſurrection of the Dead, and of the laſt Judgment, 
ſome of his Auditors laught at him, as at a Madman who 
retailed ridiculous Romances, Others ſaid, that they 
would hear him again on the ſame Subject. Some were 
converted, among whom the Text of the Acts takes 
Notice of St. Dionyſius the Areopagite, i. e. one of the 
Judges of the Areopagum, as of an extraordinary Man. 
From Athens the Apoſtle came to Corinth, where he 
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ſter, cauſed: a Sedition againſt Paul, and againſt Silas. 
They were preſented to the Magiſtrates, who had them 


was, that all that is permitted, 


Titus, whoſe Houſe was near the Synagogue . 
who was the Chief thereof, made a 1 gol Ut Fern 


lodged with Aquila, whoſe Profeſſion 

for the Soldiers. He knew likewiſe chat Ar 0 Tents 
nos think it beneath him, on Occaſi "ty and did 
ihood, by the Works of his Hands, 

ſome to thoſe whom he inſtructed; vhs 2 burthen. 
that to forward their Salvation, it was now thought 
ceive nothing from them for his Subſifte 1 
otherwiſe he never refuſed from others th I by 
Neceſſaries of Life. In thoſe Occaſions his Are 
is not expedient. Then 
were a vaſt Number of Jews at Corinth. All 8 . 
Days, he preached to them, and inſtructed boden 
much by his Example, as by his Words and 1 em aß 
ſuffering with Joy all Sorts of Perſecutions fro "Ty 
for the Sake of his Maſter. But when he Pertchy them, 
inſtead of yielding to Truth, they oppoſed it en that 
with ſtill more Violence, he ſhook his Cloaths b 
them that he was innocent of their Reprobat wh 
tola them boldly, that he was a going to 03 nd 


to the Gentiles the Light they refuſed, 7 


changed his Place of Abode, and came 95 hack, he 


o lodge with 


Neighbourhood, and received the Grace of Faith = his 
his Family. Several of the Inhabitants had the fie b all 
pineſs, and were baptized. Thoſe Converſions could 2 


happen, without the Devil giving ſubject 

exerciſe his Patience. For 3 voy Rex 0 
Perſecution againſt him, to hinder him from deftroring 
entirely his Reign in that City, which was all plun 15 
ſenſual Pleaſures. The Vanity and Curioſity the ie a 
are accompanied with, were, likewiſe, ver wi 
cles to the Doctrine St. Paul preached, near Perſons who 
were uſed to the Eloquence of Orators and Reaſonin 
of Philoſophers. The Son of God, who {rengthen' 
him by his inward Grace, would ſenſibly encourage him 

beſides, amidſt ſo many Difficulties by a Viſion, is which 
he appeared to him, and told him, that be hoy fear 


 . nothing, that he was always at his Side 10 »fſij him, that 


no body could hurt him, and that be bad a great Number 
of Servants in Corinth. Thoſe divine Aſſurances filled 
him with a new Zeal for the Preaching of the Golpel, 
and engaged him to ſtay 18 Months in that City; 605 
ring which he ſignalized his A poſtolate, as he ſays him- 


ſelf by Miracles, which confirmed the Truth he an. 
nounced, and which ſpreading on that Church all Sorts 
of Bleſſings, render'd it equal to the moſt illuſtrious 


Churches. St. Luke ſays nothing in particular of the 
Actions of St. Paul; and we can only learn from what 
he wrote afterwards to the Corinthians, that he ſuffered a 
great deal there; and acted in an extraordinary Manner, 


for the Eſtabliſhment of the Goſpel. A Year and a 


half was employed in that Manner. And that Term al- 
molt expired, he was ſeized by the Jews, who hated him 
mortally, and carried to the Tribunal of Gallio, Procon- 
ſul of Achaia. They accuſed him of teaching a Worſhip 
contrary to the Law of God. But Gallio ſeeing that it 
was a Queſtion of a Point of Religion, would not med- 
dle with it; and even diſmiſſed them in a pretty rude 
Manner. The Jews enraged to fee their Complaints 


neglected, revenged themſelves on Softhenes, Prince of 


the Synagogue, who was a Chriſtian, and beat him cruelly 
before the Proconſul himſelf, who uſed no Endeavours to 
ſtop that Violence. Afterwards the Apoſtle ſtaid ſtill 


ſome Time in Corinth; whence he wrote the two Epi- 
ſtles to the Theſſalonians, to calm the vain Apprehenſions 
ſome Doctors had inſpired them with, of the laſt Day 
being near at Hand. When he ſaw that his Abode was 
no longer neceſſary in that City, he left it with the Deſign 
He cut his Hair in the Port of 
Cenchrea, to acquit himſelf of a Vow he had made. dt. 


of coming into Syria. 


Luke does not explain that Vow, and we believe it to 
that of Nazarene for ſome Time, which Charity engag 


him to make; either to perſuade the Jews who = 
in his Company, that he reſpected the Obſervances of tac 
Law ; or becauſe in their Preſence, he might, 0" lone 
Occaſions have contracted ſome legal Impurities, of which 


he thought proper to purify himſelf, lelt he ſhould i 
dalize them. 


At his Departure from Corinth, he had a0 3 
Priſcilla along with him, who had received 1 
their Houſe at Coriuih; he left chem in Ebaſus he 


ons to get his Live. 


ry great Obſta. 
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ed, deſigning, at his Return, to ſtay longer 

he only paſtes ing bs . he arrived at Ceſarea of 
lei: From thence he came to Antioch of Syria, 
4 — he departed to viſit the Churches of Galatia, 
Plnpia and of the Provinces of the Higher Aſia; in 
which he employed a whole Lear at leaſt. After he had 
communicated in that Journey to thoſe whom he viſited, 
new Lights, and new Forces, to perſevere in the Pro- 
fefſion of Chriſtianity, he returned to Epheſus, as he 
had promiſed. | | REY 1 
It was a City famous for the Temple of Diana, 
which was reckon'd among the ſeven Wonders of 
the World. Afia had employed two hundred Years in 
building it, and all its Provinces had contributed towards 
that grand Deſign : Its Length was of 525 Feet, and its 
Breadth of 220; it had 127 Columns, erected by ſo 
many Kings 3 they were 60 Feet in Height, and all the 
Rules of Architecture were marvellouſly obſerved in 
them. But what gained its Reputation, was the Cauſe 
of the Unhappineſs of Epheſus, ſince that Temple at- 
rating the Vows of all the Provinces of the World, ren- 


advantageous for Preaching the Goſpel to all Aa, there- 
fore the Apoſtle ſtaid three Years there. At his Arrival 


Jeſus Chrift, and who, notwithſtanding, had only been 
baptized with the Baptiſm of John, and knew not if there 
was a Holy Ghoſt, far from having received it. He 


hrmed them, the Holy Ghoſt came down upon them, 
and made them ſpeak Languages which they had never 
learned, which was the common Sign of his deſcending 
on the new Faithful, in thoſe fortunate Days of Chri- 
ſtianity's Infancy. The Apoſtle, for three Months ſuc- 


and proved to them clearly that Feſus Chriſt was the 
Meſſiah they expected. But in all the Places of the 
World, the ſame Veil of Error cover'd the Eyes of 
thoſe of that Nation. Inſtead of yielding to Truth, they 
contradicted it with Fury; and 
zgainſt the Honour of the Son of God, which obliged 


St. Paul to forſake them. He took his Abode in the 


School of a ſophiſt Philoſopher, called Tyran, which was 


a4 commodious Place for the Preaching of the Goſpel. 
There was no Day paſſed without his Preaching the evan- 


gelical Doctrine, in a Manner ſo holy, and fo marvellous, 


ſus was the Capital of Aſia, Men from all the Provinces 


who made ſo much Noiſe. 
with them to their own Country, the Knowledge of the 
Goſpel, and became ſo many Evangeliſts among their 
Fellow-Citizens. Therefore the Apoſtle, without going 


World. He joined the Glory of Miracles to the Strength 
of his Preaching ; ſo that the Learned who had Genius 


cation of the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, His Handkerchiefs, 
and Girdles reſtored Health to the Sick, and all Kinds of 
Devils were obliged to obey his Command, 

The Sons of Sceva, Prince of the Prieſts among the 
Jews, Inhabitants of Epheſus, (the Text of the As 
calls them Exorciſts) attempted to do the fame Thing, 
and undertook to expel the Devil in the Name of the 
God whom Paul preached. But the evil Spirit told 
them that he knew Jeſus, and the- Apoſtle who preach- 
ed him; but as for them, they were Strangers to him, 


leſſed threw himſelf on them, and having beaten and 
vounded them cruelly, he forced them to fly quite 
naked. When that was known by all the Inhabitants 
of Epbeſus, both Jeus and Gentiles, it filled them with 
Fear and Reſpe& together for Jeſus Chriſt, and for him 
vdo preached his Doctrine. The Chriſtians were like- 
vile extremely moved at it; and thoſe who knew 
themſelves guilty of great Sins, were not aſhamed to 
confeſs them, and ſeek the Remedies thereof in Peni- 


_ Several Perſons; likewiſe, who had been addict- 


der d it more bigotted to the Worſhip of the Devil, 
which they miſtook for a Divinity. It was a Place very 


he found ſome Perſons who called themſelves Diſciples of 


cauſed them to be baptized in the Name of Feſus 
Chrif, and having impoſed Hands on them, i. e. con- 


ceſſively diſputed every Sabbath-Day againſt the Jews, 


roferred Blaſphemies 


that he had always a great Crowd of Auditors. As Ephe- 


reſorted thither, who would go to hear that new Doctor, 
Several carried back along 


out of a City, catechiſed almoſt one third Part of the 


enough to contradict his Diſcourſes, were forced to ſur- 


render to the marvellous Cures he operated by the Invo- the Corinthians. The frightful Excommunication he 


pronounced againſt the Inceſtuous, teaches the Church 


and he laughed at their Conjurations. In fact, the Poſ- 
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that Art, and burnt them in publick. Theit Number 
muſt have been very great, or their Ratity extraordi- 
nary, ſince in the As, St. Luke informs us, that their 
Price amounted to fifty thouſand Pence, which might 
have been five thouſand Gold Crowns, according to the 
Supputation of Budæus. We learn from Hiſtory, that 
Epheſus had always been much addicted to the Abomina- 

tions of Magick, and that Characters were ſold there pub- 
lickly. Euſtachius obſerved, that there were ſeveral 

engraven on the Feet and Crown of the Statue of 
Diana. As by it the. Devil received great Honours, he 

oppoſed with all his Might the Progreſſes of the Goſpel, 

and excited ſuch cruel Perſecutions againſt the Apoſtle, 
that he fays in his firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, that 
he had ſuffer d ſo much in Epheſus, that Life was be- 
come tedious to him: He adds, that he had fought a- 
gainſt the wild Beaſts, which I believe muſt be explained 
allegorically, and not literally. He doth ſpeak, withour 
Doubt, of the Sedition which Demetrius excited ' againſt 


him, which was very dangerous. | [328 | 
This was a Silverſmith in Credit, who gained a conſi- 


derable Livelihood, and procured it to ſeveral other 
Workmen under him, whom he employed in making 
Silver Statues, which the Idolaters uſed to buy, to pre- 
ſent them to the Temple of Diana, or little Temples 
formed on the Model. of the great one. Ever ſince 
the Apoſtle had began to preach againſt the Worſhip of 
the falſe Divinities, his Gain had decreaſed conſiderably, 
and he was afraid to find himſelf at laſt without Occupation, 
That made him take the Reſolution to aſſemble all thoſe 


who worked under him, and had the fame Intereſt to de- 


fend the Honours of Diana. He repreſented to them 


fo pathetically the Decay of the Reputation of their 
Temple, which their Ruin muſt unavoidably follow, that 
he engaged them to ſtir up a publick Sedition. 


In that 
Rage they found Cains and Ariſtarchus, two Macedo- 
nians born, who were Diſciples of St. Paul; they ſeized 
them, and carried them to the Theatre, The Apoſtle 
offer*'d to go thither ; but his Diſciples, and ſome Aſia- 
tick Lords who loved him, diſſuaded him from it, for 
fear, the People in the Height of the Emotion, ſhould 
put him to Death. A Magician, who happen'd to be 


there, ſpoke ſo dexterouſly, and fo happily to the Peo- 


ple, that he appeaſed the Tumult, and they all went 
away without doing any Thing againſt their Priſoners. 
The Apoſtle judging that he had ſtaid long enough at 
Epheſus, took the Reſolution of executing the Project he 
had formed to paſs into Macedonia, and Achaia, from 
_ to  Feruſalem, and from Feruſalem return to 
The Apoſtle, before his Departure from Epheſus, ap- 
pointed Timothy Biſhop thereof; which Church he go- 
vern'd with much Holineſs and Zeal. And after he had 
a long while and gloriouſly worked for the Glory of 
Jeſus Chriſt, he had the Honour to be ſtoned to Death 
for him, in wanting to oppoſe the impious Worſhip of 


Diana, and the ſuperſtitious Fury of the Gentiles, in one 
of heir Feaſt ah nnd 1 | ET 


From Epheſus the Apoſtle wrote his firſt Epiſtle to 


not to uſe that Puniſhment ſlightly, and the Faithful to fear 


it more than they do at preſent. What he ſays in it of 


the Advantages of Celibacy, to which he exhorts by his 
Example, proves clearly that he was never married ; and 


that if he conſider'd Marriage as a great Myſtery in Fefus 


Chrif, and in his Church, to anſwer previouſly thoſe 
who ſhould condemn it afterwards ; he preferred, not- 


withſtanding, the State of Celibacy to it, to confound, 
likewiſe, thoſe who in Proceſs of Time were to blame a 
Kind of Life, which having no Model on Earth, has 
ſearched it in Heaven, in the Boſom of God the Father 
according to the Expreſſion of St. Ambroſe, lib. de Virgin. 
the Apoſtle ſtaid ſeveral Months in Macedonia to confirm 
the Faithful in their Faith. From thence he wrote his 


firſt Epiſtle to Timotby., Continuing his Journey, he went 


to Greece by Sea, where he ſtaid three Months. He 
landed in the Iſland of Crete; and left Titus to go- 
vern the Church he had aſſembled there, and thoſe of the 
neighbouring Places. He afterwards ' addrefſed him in 


; an Epiſtle, wherein he reaches which are the Duties of a 
to Magick, brought all che Books which treated of 


true Miniſter of Feſus Cbriſt. He ſpeaks of him in his 
Mo or Pye Ione Epiſtles, 


\ 
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Epiſtles, as of a Man who was very dear, and very uſe- 
ful to him. For in the ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians 
he declares, that not finding him in the City of Troas, 
as he had expected, he was very uneaſy ; and that hav- 
ing met with him in Macedonia, he had received great 
Conſolation at his Arrival, having learned of him the 
good State of their Church. The antient Authors do not 
ſpeak of the Time of his Converſion, but they prize his 
Learning, Zeal, and Toils for the Defence of the Goſ- 
pel. St. Ignatius the Martyr ſays, that he kept his Vir- 
ginity all his Life. The Apoſtle muſt have diſcover'd 
in him an extraordinary Virtue, ſince he not only made 
Uſe of him in ſeyeral important Employments near his 
Perſon, (St. Jerom ſays, that he made him write under 
him) but gave him the Conduct of the Churches of the 
Iſle of Crete, where the Debauchery and depraved Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants, required a holy, and very learn- 
ed Paſtor, to eſtabliſh there the Reign of Feſus Chri. 
Titus having done . it with great Succeſs, went, beſides, 
to preach the Goſpel in Dalmatia, where by his Words 
and Example he converted a great Number of Idolaters 
to the Faith, He returned into Crete, where continuing 
in his Functions, he died of a peaceable Death at the Age 
of eighty four. 1 e 

At that ſame Time St. Luke wrote the Goſpel which 
bears his Name : He was born at Antioch in Syria, and 
profeſſed Phyſick. Nicepborus makes him an excellent 
Painter; and we are ſhewn to this Day, Images of the 
bleſſed Virgin, which are ſaid to be of his Hand. But 
it is much more certain, that he has painted in a divine 
Manner the laborious Life of the Son of God in his Goſ- 
pel; having related ſeveral Things of his Birth, Preach- 


ing and Miracles, which have eſcaped the Memory of 


the other Evangeliſts. Even his Stile is more elegant 
than theirs. He wrote, likewiſe, the Book entitled, The 


Acts of the Apoſtles, where his chief Deſign was to write 


the Hiſtory of St. Paul; though he has omitted ſeveral 
of his moſt important Actions, which we find in the E- 
piſtles of his Maſter. St. Epiphanius ſays, that he preach- 
ed the Goſpel in Gaul, Italy, and Dalmatia, That 


may be, but when he adds, that he was one of the ſe- 


venty-two Diſciples of our Lord, it is againſt his own 
Teſtimony at the Beginning of his Goſpel, where, as we 
have already obſerved, he declares that he was not an 
_Eye-witneſs of the Things he writes. The Greeks, in 
their Menology, do not mention him as a Martyr, no 
more than St. Ferom, who marks his Death at the Age 
of eighty-four Years. . But St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. 
Paulin Biſhop of Nole, and St. Gaudentius Biſhop of Breſ- 
cia, give him the Glory of ſealing with his Blood the 
Truths he had wrote. Rs 

By the Death of the Emperor Claudius, the Fews were 
allowed the Liberty to return to Rome, whence his Edict 
had expelled them; which engaged St. Paul to return 
thither, likewiſe, to preach the Goſpel ;z after having paſ- 
ſed thro* Macedonia, and Achaia, and ſtaid a little while 
in Jeruſalem. From Nicopolis, where he paſſed the Win- 
ter, he wrote his ſecond Epiſtle to the Corinthians, where- 
in he riſes the Excommunication of the Inceftuous. 
The Apoſtle prizes himſelf much in that Epiſtle, but 
it is clearly ſeen, that it is for the Defence of the Mini- 
ſtry, and not for the Glory of the Miniſter, that he 


ſpeaks ſo advantageouſly of his Apoſtolate, of his Vi- 


ſions, and of his Miracles. For he adds to it the Rela- 
tion of a ſhameful Temptation he was tormented with, 


and confeſſes that he had prayed God with a great Fer- 


vency, and a long while, to deliver him from it ; which 
ſhews, that it muſt have been very violent. | 

St. Chryſoſtom cannot bear that it ſhould be ſaid, that 
that great Apoſtle has felt ſo violent Motions of Incon- 
tinency, and in an Age, when it is quite extinguiſhed in 
the greateſt Debauchees : And he explains that Prick 
of Satan, of the continual Perſecutions he ſuffered in the 
_ Preaching of the Goſpel : But, as he ſays himſelf, that 
it was given him leſt the Sublimity of his Revelations 
ſhould raiſe him too much; it ſeems to me that we 
ſhould conclude, that the Remedy muſt have been pro- 
portioned. to the Evil: But the Perſecutions he ſuffered 
had rather been capable to inſpire him with Vanity, than 
hinder him from conceiving any, becauſe they ſucceeded 
always to his Glory : But what could be, on the con- 
trary, more proper to humble him, than a carnal Tem- 


He propoſes to himſelf all the Objections which 


ptation, and in his old Age, after he had oval we 
felf ſo long in the Practice of 8 b hity. 
common Sentiment of the antient Fathers, _ met 
preters, which I am the more inclined to fol Inter 
cauſe I find it conformable to the Wiſdom of G OW, be. 
while he was raiſing St. Paul into Heaven, by c 
Viſions, leaves him in the Dirt of a carnal Te fub 
beſides that the Force of Grace appears in it why on; 
ders him from conſenting to it. e SHED hin: 
From Cenchrea, which was the Port of Cars 

writes his Epiſtle to the Romans, which 3 he 
fundamental Truths of the Chriſtian Religion "yp the 
ruption of human Nature by Adam's Sin, the Re Cor. 
tion by the Grace of Jeſus Chriſt; the Efficac | "wa 
Remedy, its Neceſſity, and the Secret of his = 77 
lection, which he eſtabliſhes on the pure Wil 1 5 
who from the ſame Maſs of Corruption draws vat 
Honour, and Veſſels of Ignominy, without an Bind 
Right to aſk him the Reaſon of fo different a Conde 


human 


Pride can make againſt the Choice of the One, and the 


Reprobation of the others, which has no © | 

but the Will of him who does it; the 8 1 
ing ſuppoſed. But inſtead of reſolving them by . 
ledging the Proviſo of the Merits of ſome, wi * he 
Infidelity of others, which had plainly fatisfieq hum f 
Reaſon, he has Recourſe to the Sublimity and Depth of 
God's Judgments, which Man muſt reſpeCt with Hg 
lity, and not undertake to fathom with Pride; a if the 
Creator was indebted in ſomething to thoſe who are all 
born in the ſame Condemnation by the firſt Sin, and 
who could all be left in it, without Injuſtice, © 


St. Paul returned to Macedonia, to avoid the Am. 


buſhes which the Jets had laid for him on the Road of 
Hria. From Philipp: he came to Treas in five Days. 
Here he raiſed a young Man from the Dead, who be. 
ing overcome by Sleep, was fallen from the Windows 


of the Hall, where he preached very late in the Night, 


and celebrated the ſacred Myſteries. He joined his 
Diſciples in Aſon, where they were gone by Sea to wait 
for him. From thence he came to Mitylene, and hay- 
ing embarked the Day following, they came to Chis, 


the next Day to Samos, and the third to Miletum, which 


was the Port of Epheſus. He deſired the Biſhops who 
were then at Epheſus, and the Prieſts who governed 


the Church, to come to him, becauſe he ſhould not ſtay 


long in that City, deſigning to be at Jeruſalem for the 
Feaſt of Pentecoſt. He made then an excellent Diſ- 
courſe to engage them to acquit themſelves with Care, 
of the Government of thoſe whom the Holy Ghoſt had 


committed to their Paſtoral Solicitude ; and concluded 


with that beautiful Sentence of Jeſus Chris, which we 
do not find in the Goſpel, it is better to give than to 
receive. He prayed with them Kneeling on the Shore; 


and left them extremely afflicted, of what he told them, 


that they ſhould fee him no more. From that Place, 
his Ship carried him ſtreight to the Iſland Coo; the Day 
following to Rhodes, and afterwards to Patara, He 
left Cyprus on the Left, and ſteering towards Syria, he 
came aſhore at Tyre, where he ftaid two Days, for the 
Conſolation of the Faithful who were there: Then hav- 
ing re-embarked, he went to Ptolemais, and the next 


Day to Ceſarea. He lodged there with Philip, one of 
the firſt ſeven Deacons, where he ſtaid a Week. The 


Prophet Agabus told him, that if he ſhould go to Je- 
ruſalem, the Fews would certainly take him Priſoner, 
and deliver him into the Hands of the Gentiles. His 
Diſciples hearing that Prediction, intreated him not t 
go thither, and added Tears to their Intreaties; but all 


they could ſay, was not capable to diſſuade him from 


it. And he proteſted to them, that be was ready, no! 
only to ſuffer the Chains for Feſits Christ, but likewiſe . 
loſe his Life for his Service. He continued then wa 
Journey, and arrived happily in the City, where J m 
to loſe the Liberty of the Body, to reſtore that 5 - 
Soul to ſeveral others, by an admirable Direction of the 


Holy Ghoſt. | 


Fames, who was Biſhop of Jeruſalem, 3 me 
other Faithful, received him with Joy, and wit 


Reſpect, which what he had ſuffer'd for the 2 1 

the Goſpel, deſerved, The Account he gave em ol 

the Progrefles he had made among Idolaters, 
| I 


ioed them 
oblige w 
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. thouſand Times the divine Goodneſs, and to 
more ſtill, him whom he had employed in fo 

ta Work. The Jews, and the Chriſtians who judai- 
gy ubliſhed every where, that he was a mortal Ene- 
ze * the Law of Moſes, and deſtroyed it wherever he 
19 This could render him not only uſeleſs, but even 
Sous to the Faithful of that Church, who obſerved ob- 
ſtinately ſeveral legal Ceremonies. Therefore St. James 
Aviſed him to ſhew publickly the Reſpect he had for the 


to raiſe 
honour 


jumny they aſperſed him with; and prevent the Trou- 
ples which could be excited in his Church, on his Account. 
There was then a favourable Occaſion for it. Four Men 
were to purity themſelves in the Temple, as it was com- 
manded to the Nazarenes, He thought proper, that 
joining With them, he ſhould uſe that Obſervation in his 
own Perſon, by offering for himſelf the uſual Sacrifice, 
and even make the Expence of it for the others. 
Charity he had for his Brethren, inclined him eaſily to 
that holy Condeſcenſion to their Infirmity which was 
deſired of him, but which was not thought ſhould have 
been followed by the Misfortune which happen'd. For 
while he was in the Temple, ſome Afatich Fews who had 
heard him preach in their Provinces, ruſhed upon him, 


claimed every where againſt the Law of Moſes, and was a 
mortal Enemy thereof, they excited a Sedition, where he 
had been killed, if the Tribune Ly/as, who ran thither to 
appeaſe it, had not deliver'd him from their Hands, by 


He took him firſt, for a certain Egyptian Impoſtor, who 
had abuſed the People ſome Time before, and aſſembled 


and horrible Murders. The Apoſtle undeceived him, and 


recounted his Converſion, he mentions the Command he 
had received to preach the Goſpel to the Gentiles. That 


diſcovered himſelf to be a Roman Citizen. The Inhabi- 
tants of Torſus, who were a Roman Colony, had that 
Right. The next Day he ſpoke again before the Coun- 
cl, where the Affairs of the Religion were treated. Ana- 
nias, who was the Preſident, commanded his Servants 
to buffet him. That Violence obliged him to a juſt Me- 
nace of the Judgment of God againſt him; and he called 
him <ohite-waſbed Mall. But having been informed of 
his Quality of Prince of the Prieſts ; he excuſed himſelf, 
on that he did not know him, and alledged the Paſſage 
of the Scripture, which forbids reviling the Prince of his 
People. His Judges being very little diſpoſed to receive 
his Juſtifications, he thought he muſt come out of their 


Enemies of one another, viz. Phariſees and Sadducees. 
The Apoſtle who had profeſſed the firſt, ſaid, that he 
was perſecuted for defending the Reſurrection of the 
Dead. The Sadducees denied it; ſo that that Word 


to engage them in a violent Diſpute among them, 


out doing any Thing. 7 3 

After he had eſcaped that Danger, forty Men made a 
Vow neither to eat nor drink till they had killed him. 
Thoſe Ambuſhes were diſcover'd to him by his Nephew, 
and he informed Lyſias of it, who ſent him to the Go- 


the Jets, went immediately to. Cæſarea to accuſe him. 


lus their Advocate, poſtponed the Judgment of their 
Differences, till after the Arrival of Ly/as, who had exa- 
mined him firſt, Mean while he often diſcourſed with 
him in private, together with Dru/illa, a Few Woman 
of Belief, Daughter of the old Arippa, and Siſter of the 
young one. He had made her leave her Huſband Are- 
as, who was a petty King of the Eme/ians, and he kept 
her publickly as his Wife, St. Paul in one of thoſe 
Converſations, ſpoke of Chaſtity, and of the laſt Judg- 
ment, with a great Force. The Proconſul was very 
much irighted at it, but was not changed, neither for his 
2:89 Vor. II. 8 


Religion of his Anceſtors, the better to blot out the Ca- 


The 


and crying that he was that Man called Paul, who diſ- 


having him conducted to the Tower, called Antonian. 


four thouſand Aflaſſins, who committed great Diſorders, 
to appeaſe the Jews would give them an Account of his 


Life. After he had ſpoke of his Zeal for the Law, and 


Diſcourſe excited the Rage of thoſe that heard him. 
Lyfias, to appeaſe them, commanded that he ſhould be 
whipped, and he had received that Injury if he had not 


Hands by an innocent Artifice. They were of two Sects, 


made them forget the Cauſe of their pretended Criminal, 


which was the Cauſe that the Aſſembly ſeparated with- 


vernor of the Province, called Felix, under a ſure Guard. 
Auanias, and ſeveral others of the moſt apparent among 


Felix having heard the Parties, by the Mouth of Tertul- 


Days, without ſeeing 
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Belief, nor for his Manners. He expected always that 


the Apoſtle would give him Money to come out of his 
Hands, and in that Expectation he kept him under the 


Guard of a Centurion, with Liberty enough, allowing 


that every Body ſhould ſee him. He had had that Go- 
vernment by the Favour of his Brother Pallas, that fa- 
mous Freedman of the Emperar Claudius, 'who had with 
Inſolence abuſed his Fortune, and of the Stupidity of his 
Maſter, as we have obferved in our Chronology of the 
Roman Emperors. But Things having changed Face un- 
der Nero, his Succeſſor, Pallas was diſgraced, in which, 
according to the Cuitom which prevails to this Day, all 
his Relations having been included, the Emperor ſent 
Porcius Feſius into Fudea, in Felix's Place. He would, 
at his Departure, gratify the Fews, ſo that tho* he knew 
the Innocency of the Apoſtle, he, notwithſtanding, left 
him Priſoner. | | 

So ſoon as the new Governor was arrived in Judea, 
the Princes of the Prieſts renewed their former Accuſa- 
tions againſt St. Paul, and intreated him earneſtly to do 
Juſtice to them, and to command that he ſhould be brought 


to Jeruſalem. Feſtus having been, perhaps, informed 
of it, or knowing their Animoſity, told them, that he 
was Priſoner in Caztarea, that in a few Days he would go 
 thither, and that they fſpou!d ſend thein Chiefs thither, like- 


wiſe, to accuſe him, and if be was guilty, he would make 
an Example of him. F N 
The Apoſtle had no need to fear that Condition. His 


Accuſers being arrived at Cæſarea, alledged ſeveral Things 


againſt him, but could not prove them. As for him, 

he ſhewed clearly, that he had failed neither againſt the 
Law of Moſes, nor againſt the Reſpect due to the Em- 

peror. Feſtus, who was willing enough to deſtroy the 
Apoſtle, thereby to ingratiate himſelf with the Jews, 
aſked him if he wculd go up to Jeraſalem, and there 
receive his Sentence. Paul, who knew how far that 
Propoſition went, told him, that he appealed to Ceſar, 
and that it was before bis Tribunal he was to be judged. 
That Appeal ſurprized the Judge, and the Parties, and 
ruined the Deſtgn they had formed to undo him. At 


| the End of a few Days, the young Agrippa, Son of that 
Herod, whoſe frightſul Death we have related, and Bere- 


nice his Siſter, came to Cæſarea to viſit Feſtus. He ſpoke 


to them of the Priſoner he had in his Hands, and Agrip- 


pa ſhewed that he wanted to hear him. As he was a Few 
by Birth, and Religion, Fetus was glad he ſhould ſpeak 
before that Prince, that on his Report, he could inform 
the Emperor of the Circumſtances of his Affairs, and 
of the Reaſons of his Appeal. On the Day appointed 
for that Audience, Agrippa came to the Place with a 


royal Pomp, the Apoſtle was brought, likewiſe, and be- 
ing commanded to ſpeak, he made ſo learned, and ſo 


powerful a Diſcourſe, that Fetus interrupting him, cried, 
that his great Learning bad made bim mad. Agrippa was 
no leſs moved at it, and could not help ſaying, bat it 
wanted but very little, that be ſhould perſuade him to turn 
Chriſtian, My great Deſire, replied the Apoſtle, would 
be, that you, and all thoſe that hear me, ſhould be like me, 


excepting the State of Captivity I find myſelf in. Agrippa, 
Feſtus, Berenice, and the other Perſons of Diſtinction, 


who were preſent, roſe at thoſe Words, and after they 
had conſulted among themſelves, Agrippa concluded, 
that if he had not appealed to Cæſar, there was Room 
„, en opams. chgs LY 

When the Time was proper for the Voyage to [taly, 
St. Paul was put into the Hands of a Captain of Foot, 
called Julius, and embarked on Board a Ship of Adra- 
myttium, and Luke, and Ariſtarchus the Macedonian, ac- 
companied him. Being arrived at Sidon, Julius gave him 
Leave to viſit his Friends. After they had croſſed the 


Seas of Cilicia and Pamphylia, they came on Shore at 


Tyſtra, a City of Lycia, There they re-embarked in 
a Ship of Alexandria, freighted for Italy ; and after a 
very tedious Navigation, occaſioned by contrary Winds, 
they were forced to fail towards Crete. They came to 
anchor in a Place called Good Harbour, near a ſmall 
Town called Thalaſſa. They were to winter there; but 
their Guide forced them to put to Sea again, and 
laughed at the Apoſtle threatning them with an ap- 
proaching Shipwreck. The Event confirmed his Predic- 
tion; for a furious Tempeſt roſe, which laſted fourteen 
all that Time, either Sun, Moon, 
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or Stars, and which forced them to throw their Merchan- 
diſe over Board, to eaſe the Ship. Every one thought 
his Death unavoidable ; but God gave all the Paſſengers 
to the Prayers of his Servant, and aſſured him of it in 
the Night, by an Angel. After that furious Storm, they 
were thrown againſt the Iſle of Malta, where they went on 
Shore. A Viper coming out of the Wood they had 


lighted to dry themſelves, faſtened itſelf to the Hand of 


St. Paul. Thoſe who were preſent, took him immediate- 
ly for a bad Man, purſued by the divine Juſtice on 
Land, after he had eſcaped the Sea. But when they 
ſaw him ſhak- off the venomous Beaſt, and that the 
Sting had done him no Harm, they threw themſelves 
at his Feet, and took him for a God. He preached to them 
the Goſpel, and operated ſeveral Miracles to confirm the 
Doctrine thereof, among which the Cure of the Father 
of Publius, Prince of the Ile, acquired him a great Re- 
putation and Authority. That Iſle is at preſent the Bul- 
- wark of Chriſtendom, againſt the Deſigns of the Turks, 
and its Knights, tho' in a ſmall Number, ſtop their 


Fury, as the Sand of the Shore ſtops that of the Sea, 


when it ſeems that its Waves are going to cover and 
drown the Earth. rs 

The Spring being come, the Captain Julius made the 
Apoſtle re-embark, and this ſecond Navigation was more 


happy than the firſt. They came to Syracuſe, Capital of 


Sicily, thence to Reggio, and the ſecond Day afterwards 
to Puleoli. The News of his Arrival having been 
{pread in Rome, ſeveral Chriſtians went out of it to meet 
him. With them he enter'd that great City, which 
was the Capital both of the Empire of the World, and of 
Idolatry. At che End of three Days he deſired the Chiefs 
among the Jews, who dwelt in Rome, to come to him. 


He told them the Subject of his Voyage, and the Rea- 


ſon of the Appeal he had interjected to Cæſar; not to a- 

void the Puniſhment of any Crime he had committed, 
or to accuſe any of his Nation; but to deliver himſelf 
from the Rage of his Adverſaries, who had ſwore his 
Ruin; and wanted to employ the Formalities of Juſtice 
to deſtroy him. The Fews anſwered him, that they had 
received no Complaint from Fudea againf bim, but had only 

heard from common Report, that the new Doctrine he 


preached, was oppoſed every where, and that they would 


be glad to hear him on that Subject. He promiſed to gra- 
tify them, whenever they would. At the Day appoint- 
cd, they all crowded to the Houſe where he was arreſted. 
He preached the Goſpel to them, and proved, by 
the Text of the Law, the Figures, and the Prophets, that 
Jieſus Chrif was the Redeemer promiſed to their Fathers. 
Some of them were perſuaded, but the greateſt Part 
- contradicted the Truths he taught them. So that he 
was forced to reproach them with the Hardneſs of their 
Heart, and to carry to the Gentiles the Light they 
would not receive. | 5 

Mero had governed the Empire two Years, and by his 


* a 
8 


Beginnings gave very great He pes of a8 


Epiſtle to the Hebreus, wherein by the di 


Author, or for the Sacrifice it treats of. 


would be dangerous to do it. 


it after his firſt Abſolution. We cannot fay ar 


clares, writing to the Romans, that he once deſigned it. 


uncontroverted Truths ſhould make the Ornament 
thereof. 1 „„ 


: * 


as the Sequel was abominable, God del: Jul a Reign 2 
{tle from the Mouth of that Lion, * * Apo repr 
to walk in Peace, under the Guard of ; Son. leave 0 
converted ſeveral Perſons of his Family. H ier. He Gree 
before ſeveral other inferior Tribunals, ang TPeet ow 
himſelf always ſo well, that they could find ad *fendeq 4 
condemn him. This made the Doctrine 5 Nom ty 
known every where; and encouraged the new & "Cached 
to follow him, It was not enough for his 2 briſtians 
the Word of Life in that great City; he "Al to ſoy 
likewiſe, of the diſtant Paſtors, and of the took Care, 


gives him a Relation of what had hap ; eg he 
Thoſe to the Epheſians, Philippians, and Cy 72 to him, 
his Vigilance, and his apoſtolical Care, to ca , they 
Faithful againſt the Errors, ſowed already by — the 

ere. 


ticks. It was likewiſe from Rome he ſent the admirahi 
 admirahj 


| : © Alvine Exp 
tion of the Sacerdoce, or Prieſthood of % C Ela. 
ſhews his profound Erudition in the 17 boy he 
his other Light in the moſt ſublime Truths of 2 — 


It furniſhes great Subjects of Controverſy, either for in 
er for itz 


a i ; B 
ſign is not to examine this Queſtion here; beg, Ave 
| MACS Lat 1 
St. Luke ends his Narration at the ſecond V., 
Abode St. Paul made in Rome, at the Ene 128 the 
recover d an entire Liberty, according to the Ch he 
logy 1 follow. For ſome learned Men believe. * 
came to Rome much later; and that he never went of 
of his Actions till his Martyrdom, at leaft nic . 
tainty ; becauſe we have neither valuable As bs au 
thors worthy of any Conſideration that ſpeak of i. & 
Chryſoftom ſays, that he went into Spain, az himſelf de- 


In eight Years, he might have made the To 
World. We tihould have ſome Subject to ww hag 
the Silence of the Sacred Hiſtory, in this Occaſion, if 
we were not obliged to reſpect the Conduct of the di. 
vine Wiſdom, who was not willing that the Adtions of 
ſo great a Man, for eight Years ſucceſſively, ſhould 
come to our Knowledge, for Reaſons, which tho' kia- 
den, are notwithſtanding very juſt. I know that it is 
pretended, that in that Time he founded ſeveral of the 
Churches of France; and among others that of Narborne 
pretend to have received from his Hands the Proconiul 
Sergius Paulus, who had been converted in Cyprus, for 
its firſt Biſhop 3 but I do not care to introduce thoſe 
Traditions, which have not much Certainty, into my Nar- 
ration, it being my Deſign, when I firſt began it, that 
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SCULPTURE. 


CULPTURE, is the Art of cutting or carving 
various Figures or Repreſentations in Wood, Stone, 
or other Matter; as alſo of faſhioning Wax, Earth, 
Plaiſter, Sc. to ſerve as Models or Moulds, for the caft- 
ting of mctalline Figures, 


Sculpture is divided into ſeveral Branches, viz. Sta- 


tuary, which is the Art of making &/azues only, either 
in Wood, Stone, Ivory, Plaiſter, &c. Carving, which 
is that of making Baſs-Relievs's, Feſtoons, Cartouches, 
Fret-work, &c. 1 | 


__ We'll begin with the firſt and moſt noble Branch, 


which is Statuary, and in that examine firſt what a 
Trat in ; and how many different Sorts of Statues there 
are? 23 | 
A STATUE is a Piece of Sculpture in full Relievo, re- 
preſenting a human Figure. | 

Daviler more ſcientifically defines Statue, a Repreſen- 
tation in high Rehevo, and Iniulate, of ſome Perſon di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his Birch, Merit, or great Actions; placed 
as an Ornament in a fine Building, or expoſed in a pub- 


lick Place, to preſerve the Memory of his Worth. 


In Strictneſs, the Term Statue is only applied to Fi 
gures on Foot, as that of King James II. at Mbitebal; 


the Word being fomed from the Latin Statura, the Su ar 
of the Body; or from ſtare, to ſtand. 8 255 ar 
Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four Kinds. — fr 


The firſt are thoſe leſs than the Life, of which Kind ue 


have ſeveral Statues of Men, of Kings, and of Gods 
themleives. | = 
The ſecond, thoſe equal to the Life; in which Man- 
ner it was, that the Antients, at the publick Expence, 
uſed to make Statues of Perſons eminent for Virtus, 
Learning, or the Services they had done. | 
The third, thoſe that exceed the Life; among which 
thoſe who ſurpaſſed the Life once and a half, were for 
Kings and Emperors ; and thoſe double the Life for 
Heroes. e 5 
The fourth Kind were thoſe that exceeded 
Life twice, thrice, and even more, and were calle 


Coloſſus, pl TE GH Every 
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SCULPTURE. _ 


Every Staluc reſembling the Perſon it is intended to 
repreſent, is called alu iconca. | = 
There are alſo Allegorical, Cyriattc, Carule, Equeſtrian, 
Greek, Eydraulick, Pedeſtrian, Perſian, and Roman 
0 legorical STATUE, 1s that which under a human 
Figure, Or other Symbol, repreſents ſomething of ano- 
ther Kind, as a Part of the Earth, a Seaſon, Age, Ele- 
ment, Temperament, Hour, Ge. a 

Gyriatick STATUE, is the ſame with what we called 
in our Treatiſe of Architecture Caryatides. ; 

Curule STATUES, are thoſe which are repreſented in 
Chariots drawn by Rigæ, or Quadrigæ, that is, by two 


or four Horſes ; of which Kind there were ſeveral in the 


Circus's, Hippodromes, Cc. Or in Cars, as we fee ſome 

with triumphal Arches on antique Medals. f 
Equeſtrian STATUE, is that repreſenting ſome illu- 

frious Perſon on Horſeback. As that famous one of 


Marcus Aurelius at Rome , that of King Charles I. at 


Charing-Croſs ; and that of Henry IV. King of France, on 
the new Bridge at Paris. _ 
A Greek STATUE, is a Figure that is naked and an- 
tique; ö 
their Deities, Athletæ, of the olympick Games, 
Heroes. The Reaſon of this Nudity, whereby the Greek 
Statues are diſtinguiſhed, is, that thoſe who exerciſed 
' Wreſtling, wherein the Greek Youths placed their chief 
Glory, always performed naked. The Statues of Heroes 


were particularly called Achillean Statues, by reaſon of to be made. | ” 


the great Number of Figures of that Prince, in moſt of 
the Cities of Greece. mw 8 8 

Hydraulick Sr ATE, is any Figure placed as an Or- 
nament of a Fountain, or Grotto; or that does the 
Office of a Jet d'Eau, a Cock, Spout, or the like, by 


any of its Parts, or by any Attribute it holds. The like 
1s to be underſtood of any Animal ſerving for the ſame 


Uſe. \ | SS i 
Pedeſtrian Sr AT uE, is a Statue ſtanding on Foot. 

As that of King Charles II. in the Royal Exchange, and 

that of King James II. in the Privy Garden, 


Perſian STATUES, are thoſe taken Notice of in my 


Treatiſe of Architecture, under the Letter A. 7 


Roman STATUES, is an Appellation given to ſuch as 
are cloathed, and which receives various Names from 


their various Dreſſes. Thoſe of Emperors with long 


Gowns over their Armour, were called ſtatutæ paludate ; 


thoſe of Captains and Chevaliers, with Coats of Arms, 


tboracatæ; thoſe of Soldiers with Cuiraſſes, /oricate ; till greater Luſtre is required, a Skin of burnt Straw. 


thoſe of Senators and Augurs, trabeatæ; thoſe of Ma- 
giſtrates with long Robes, zogatz; thoſe of the People 
with a plain Tunica, !unicate ; and laſtly, thoſe of Wo- 
men with long Trains, ftolate. e 

divine, which were thoſe conſecrated to the Gods; as 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, &c. — Heroes, which were thoſe 


of the demi Gods, as Hercules, &c. And Auguſti, which 
were thoſe of the Emperors ; as thoſe two of Cæſar and 


Auguſtus, under the Portico of the Capitol. . 
The Figure, or Portrait of a Perſon in Relievo, ſhew- 
ing only the Head, Shoulders, and Stomach ; the Arms 
being lopped off, ordinarily placed on a Pedeſtal or 
Conſol, is called Byſt or Buſto. | 1 Tk 

The Buſt, is the ſame with what the Zatins called 
berma, from the Greek hermes, Mercury; the Image of 


tat God being frequently repreſented in this Manner 


among the Athenians. Bust is allo uſed, eſpecially 
among the talians, for the Trunk of a human Body, 
irom the Neck to the Hips. A TILE 

The firſt Thing to be minded in carving Statues is to 
make a Model of Earth or Wax. For earthen Models 

they uſe but few Inftruments ; their Hands and F ingers 
do almoſt the whole. For waxen Models, to a Pound of 
Wax they put half a Pound of Colophony; ſome Oil of 
Turpentine, melting the whole with Oil of Olive: Some 
add a little Vermilſion, or other Matter, to give it a 
Colour. It is worked and molded with the Fingers. 
But this ſuppoſes a Draught or Deſign of the Statue, 
previouſly made, on which the Model is formed. 
The next Operation, if the Statue is to be of Wood, 
to chooſe Wood proper for it. If it be any Thing 
large, and require a deal of Strength and Solidity, the 
hardeſt and moſt durable Wood is to be choſen, as Oak, 


C4 


is 


it being in this Manner the Greeks hg ; 
ani 


or Cheſnut : For ſmaller Work they ule Pear-tree, and 
Service-tree, But as theſe Woods are very hard, for 
little delicate Works they uſe ſofter Wood, only dof, 

and of a fine Grain; fuch is the Linden-tree, which the 
Chiſſel is found to cut more eaſily, and cleanly, than 


any other Wood, | 


The Ancients have made their Satnes of almoſt all 
Kinds of Wood; at Sicyon was an Image of Apollo in 


Box; at Epheſus, that of Diana was in Cedar. As theſe 


two Kinds of Wood are very hard, and even held in- 
corruptible, eſpecially Cedar ; Pliny obſerves, they were 
judged particularly ſuitable for Repreſentations of the 
Deities, In a Temple on Mount Cylenias, dedicated to 
Mercury, was an Image of that God formed of the Wood 
of the Lemon-tree : Others there were of the Palm-tree, 
Olive-tree, Ebony, and even of the Vine. 

For large Works, if it be only ſingle Figures, it is bet- 
ter they conſiſt of ſeveral Pieces than of a ſingle one, by 
reaſon of the Liableneſs of the latter to warp ; for every 
large Piece may probably not be dried to the Heart 


however it may appear without-ſide. Obſerve that the 


Wood will not be fit for working, till after it has been 
cut at leaſt ten Years. Oe | 
The Sculptor has ſeveral Chiſſels, all different in Big- 
neſs and Fineneſs ; which they change in Proportion as 
they go on with their Work ; the largeſt are uſed to 
prime it, which the French call Ebaucher, before they 
lay their Deſign on the Block, whereof the Statue is 


For Sculpture on Marble or Stone; the firſt Thing they 


do, is out of a great Block of Marble to ſaw another of 


the Size required, which is performed with a ſmooth 


Steel Saw without Teeth, caſting Water and Sand there- 


on from Time to Time: Then they faſhion it, by 


taking off what is ſuperfluous with a ſtubbed Point, and 


a heavy Mallet; after this, bringing it near the Mea- 
ſure required, they reduce it ſtill nearer with another 
finer Point, They now uſe a flat cutting Iaſtrument, 
having two Notches in its Edge, or three Teeth ; then 
a Chiſſel to take off the Scratches the former has left, 


This laſt Inſtrument they uſe with a deal of Delicacy, 


giving thereby a Softneſs and Tenderneſs to their Figure; 
till at length taking Raſps of different Degrees of Fine- 
neſs, by Degrees they bring their Work into a Condi- 
tion for-polihing,. 5 1 tg | 

To poliſh or make the Parts ſmooth and ſleek, they 
uſe Pumice ſtone, and Smalt, then Tripoli z and when a 


| To proceed more regularly, on the Head of the Mo- 


del, they place an immovable Circle, divided into De- 
grees, with a moveable Ruler, or Index, faſtened in the 


Center of the Circle, and divided likewiſe into equal 
The Romans had another Diviſion of Statues, into 


Parts; from the End of the Ruler hangs a Thread with 
a Plummer, which ſerves to take all the Points to be 


transferred thence to the Block of Marble, from whoſe 


Top hangs another Plummer like that of the Model. 


All which may be ſeen in our Table of Miſcellany, 
Indeed there are ſome excellent Sculptors, who diſ- 


approve of this Method; urging that the ſmalleſt Mo- 
tion of the Model changes their Meaſures, for which 


_ Reaſon they rather chuſe to take all their Meaſures with 


their Compaſſes, 

There is as much Care required in making the Model, 
and rather more, if poſſible, as in making the Statue it- 
felf, ſince on the Beauty and Regularity of the Model 
depends entirely that of the Statue. Nay ſome of the 
Models of famous Artiſts, have been preferred to the 


Piece done after it. 


The Perfection of a Statue, either in Wood, Marble, 
Stone, Iron, Sc. conſiſis chiefly in a fine Attitude, 
beautiful Parts imitating Nature as near as poſſible, 
without any Exaggeration either in the Features, or the 
Pronunciation of the Members. The Drapery, if there 
be any, well thrown, and with as few Plaits as poſſible ; 
ſince it is not ſo eaſy to make them imitate the natural 


with the Chiffel, as with the Pencil; and a too. great 


Number of Plaits in Marble, Stone, or Plaſter, appear 
rather as the Pipes of an Organ, or the like, than Plaits, 
never affecting to render the Muſcles viſible in the naked, 
but in Proportion as the Age, Sex, or Attitude of the 
Perſon the Figure is to repreſent, require it: For the 
Muſcles are not to be ſo viſible in a Woman as in a 


Man 
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Man, nor in a Child, as in a Man grown, nor in a 
Figure ſuppoſed in an eaſy Poſture, as in one ſuppoſed 
in a violent one: Which is a Fault ſeveral very good 
Sculptors are guilty of, pretending thereby to make 

Connoiſeurs admire the Stroaks of their Chiſſels, and 
the Knowledge they have of Anatomy. | 

The Artiſt muſt take particular Care that that Part 
of a Block of Marble or Stone, which is deſigned for 
the naked, eſpecially the Face, ſhould be ſound and 
ſmooth ; for if it was britly or gravelly, it would cauſe 
a Deformity in the Face, or other naked Parts, which 
is ſeldom or never ſo well repaired as not to be eaſily diſ- 
cerned by Connoiſſeurs, which leſſens much the Value 
of the Figure. In the Drapery, ſuch Imperfections can 
be eaſily rectified by ſome Strokes of the Chiſſels of a 
dexterous Hand. The Imperfections which may chance 
to be met with in Wood, Ivory, or the like, can be 
eaſily rectified in any Part of the Statue, by an ingenious 
Artiſt, by taking off the vitiated Part of the Wood, 
and having the vacant Place filled with a ſound Piece, 
dexterouſly applied, working afterwards upon it. 

Statues are ſaid to be Figures alſo in Relievo. 
There are three Kinds of Relievo's, viz. Alto-Relievo, 
Baſſo-Relievo, and Demi-Relievo. Relievo in general, 


or Relief, Imboſſment, being applied to a Figure which 


projects or ſtands out, prominent from the Ground or 
Plain whereon it is formed; whether that Figure be 
cut with the Chiſſel, moulded, or caſt. | | 
Alto-REL1tvo, haut relief, or high Relievo, is when 
the Figure is formed after Nature, and projects as much 
-as the Life. Laps | 


Baſſo-REL I EVO, bas relief, or low Relievo, is when 


the Work is but raiſed a little from its Ground; as we 


ſee in Medals, and in the Frontiſpieces of Buildings, 


particularly Hiſtories, Feſtoons, Foliages, and other 
Ornaments in the Frieze. = 3 
Demi-R LIE vo, is when one half the Figure riſes 
from the Plain, i. e. when the Body of a Figure ſeems 
cut in two, and one Half is clapped en the Ground. 


When in a Baſſo Relicvo there are ſome Parts that ſtand 


clear out, detached from the reſt, the Work is called a 
Denise... „„ | 

The Antiquity of Sculpture is paſt doubt; as the 
| ſacred Writings, the moſt antient and authentick Mo- 


nument we have of the earlieſt Ages, mentions it in 


ſeveral Places; witneſs Laban's Idols ſtolen away by Ra- 
chel, and the golden Calf which the //raelites ſet up in 
the Deſart, &c. but it is very difficult to fix the Original 
of the Art, and the firſt Artiſts from prophane Authors; 
what we read thereof being intermixed with Fables, after 
the Manner and Taſte of thoſe Ages. 8 


Some make a Maſter of Sichon, named Dibutades, 


the firſt Sculptor; others ſay, the Art had its Origin in 


the Iſle of Samos, where one Ideaus and Theodorus per- 


formed Works of this Kind, long before Dibutades's 
Time. It is added that Demaratus, Father of Tarquin 
the Elder, firſt brought it into /taly upon his retiring 


thither; and that by means of Euciparus and Eutygram- 


mus, two excellent Workmen herein, who communicated 
it chiefly to the Tuſcans, among whom it was afterwards 
cultivated with great Succeſs. They add that Targuin 
ſent for Taurianus, one of the moſt eminent among them, 
to Rome, to make a Statue of Jupiter, &c. of baked Earth; 
for the Frontiſpiece of the Temple of that Deity. _ 

About this Time, there were many Sculptors, both 
in Greece and [taly, who wrought altogether in Earth: 
Some of the moſt noted are Chalcoſthenes an Athenian, 
who made himſelf and his Houſe famous, by the great 


Number of earthen Figures he adorned it withal ; and 


 Demophilus and Gorſanus, two Painters, who enriched the 
Temple of Ceres with great Variety of Painting and 
earthen Images. In effect, all the firſt Statues of the 
heathen Deities, were either of Earth or Wood; and it 
was not ſo much any Frailty of the Matter, or Unfit- 
neſs for the Purpoſe, as the Riches and Luxury of the 
People, that firſt induced them to make Images of 
Marble, and other more precious Stone. 
Indeed how rich ſoever the Matter were whereon they 
wrought, yet they ſtill uſed Earth, to form Models 
thereof: And to this Day, whether they be for cutting 
Marble Statues with the Chiſſel, as already obſerved, 


or ſor caſting them in Metal: They never undertake 
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the one or the other, without firſt making a perfeq Mg. 


del thereof in Earth: Whence doubtleſs aroſe the Ob 
ſervation of Praxiteles, that the Art of mouldine 
earthen Figures, was the natural Mother of that & 
making Marble, and metalline Figures ; which laſt — 
appeared in Perfection, till about 300 Years after the 
building of Rome, though the firit.was at its Heiohe 
long before. Ry _ 
Pbidias of Athens who came next, ſurpaſſed all hi; 
Predeceſſors, both in Marble, in Ivory, and Metals: 
And about the ſame Time appeared ſeveral others who 
carried Sculpture to the higheſt Perfection it ever ar. 
rived at, particularly Policietus at Sicyon; then Migron; 
Tyſippus, who alone was allowed the Honour of cafting 
Alexander's Image in Brals : Praxiteles and Scopas who 
made thoſe excellent Figures now before the Pope's Pa. 
lace, at Monte Cavallo: Briacus, Timotheus, and Leg- 
thares, who with Scopas wrought the famous Tomb of 
Maujoleus King of Caria; Caphiſſodotus, Canachys Da. 
dalus, Bathicus, Niceratus, Eupbranor, Theodorys Xe. 
narates, Pyromachus, Itratonicus, Antigonus, who winds 


on the Subject of his Art; the famous Authors of 14. 


coon, viz. Ageſander, Polydore, and Athenodorus, and 
infinite others, the Names of ſome whereof have paſſed 
to Poſterity ; thoſe of others have periſhed with their 
Works: For though the Number of Stazues in Aha, 


Greece, and Italy, was ſo immenſe, that in Rome alone 
3 


as we are informed, there were more than there were 


living Perſons, yet we have but few now left, at leaſt 


very. few/ of the, fineſt. d 3 
When Marcus Scaurus was dile, his Office obliging 


him to provide what was requiſite towards the publick 
 Rejoicings, he adorned the ſtately Theatre which he 
erected with 3000 Braſs Statues ; and though L. Muy. 


mius and Lucullus, brought away a great Number out of 
Ala and Greece, yet there were ſtill above 3000 re- 
maining in Khodes, as many at Athens, and more at 
Delphos. WE ES 1 

But what is more extraordinary was the Bigneſs of the 
Figures, which thoſe antient Artiſts had the Courage to 
undertake: Among thoſe Lucullus brought to Rome, 


there was One of Apollo 30 Cubits high 3 the Coloſſus of Y 
Rhodes made by Cares of Lyndos, the Diſciple of Lyip- Wl 
pus far exceeding it; Nero's Statue, made by Xenoderus, 


after that of Mercury, was 110 Feet high. 

Sculpture however did not continue above 150 Years, 
after Phidias's Time, till it began inſenſibly to decline; 
not but that there were {till ſome fine Pieces of Work- 


manſhip both in Greece and Hab, though not performed | | 


with ſo good a Fancy, and ſuch exquiſite Beauty as thoſe 
of the former Works. Beſides that the Greek Statues 
are moſt eſteemed for the Workmanſhip ; there is a 
ſpecial Difference between them and thoſe of the Romans, 
in that the greateſt Part of the firſt are naked, like thoſe 


who wreſtle, or perform ſome other bodily Exercile, WW 


wherein the Youth of thoſe Times placed all their Glory; 
whereas the others are clad or armed, and particularly 


have the Toga on, which was the greateſt Mark of Ho- }F 4 


nour among the Romans. | „ | 
Statues were never more diſregarded than they are at pre- 
ſent, and Statuary ſhares the Fate of all other Arts, which 
flouriſhed and were encouraged, when Merit and Virtue 
flouriſhed and were encouraged. Like a Fire which had 
been long buried under Aſhes, Sculpture, like all other Arts 
and Sciences, blazed, if I may be allowed to ule chat Ex- 
preſſion, by the great Encouragement it met with un- 
der the glorious Reign of Lewis XIV. King of Trance; 


and as there were then in that Kingdom Kapbacls, for 


Painting, there were likewiſe Praxiteles's, and Phidias 
for Sculpture, as the famous Buſto ſeen a-top of Prior's 
Monument at Weſtminſter witneſſes it. The Figure on 
that of Dr, Chamberlaine, ſhews likewiſe, that there are 


yet in that Kingdom ſome good Artiſts of that Kind 3 


though at preſent, if I be rightly informed, Arts and 
Sciences meet with as little Encouragement in Frence 
as any where elſe ; which is owing to the narrow Capa- 
city of the Miniſters who have been at the Helm, ſince 
thoſe great ones, viz. Louvois, Colbert, &c. who ou 
the late King did all they could to cultivate the excel- 
lent natural Taſte, their Prince had for all Kinds of Arts 
and Sciences. 

I have been informed that England was once 2 


3 


rich in 
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beautiful 


beautiful Statues, as in fine Paintings ; which I am 
very apt to believe, ſince ſeveral of their Kings had a 


grand Taſte for thoſe Arts, to which they gave a royal 


Encouragement. There are ſtill in Eng/and ſome very 
good Sculptors, but they are ſcarce employed otherwiſe 


than in erecting Monuments to the Dead. The famous 
Riſbrach is eſteemed the beſt among them, and not un- 
deſervedly, for, in my Opinion, his Chiſſel is conducted 
with a great deal of Delicacy and Softneſs. Some of 
his Figures are of a grand Taſte; which is a Mixture of 
the Antique, and of the Modern, judiciouſly imagined, 
and dexterouſly executed, and very well adapted to the 
Character of the Perſon they repreſent. Iadmire in particu- 


mim —T— 
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lar that of the celebrated Sir 1/aac Netwton ; but the Globe 


over it, which in my Opinion is too big for its Diſtance, 
from the Area, and the Attitude of the Figure a · top 


that Globe, which ſeems uneaſy, robs it of ſome of its 


Merit. That of my Lord Stanbope, which is not thus ſha- 
dowed, pleaſes me much better; becauſe, perhaps, when 
I view it, my Imagination, inebriated with the Thoughts 
of ſo many chriſtian, moral, and heroical Virtues, which 
adorned the illuſtrious Soul of the Original, while living, 
dim my Sight, and prejudices it in favour of the Copy. 
There are, beſides, ſome other Sculptors in England, 


not much inferior to M. Riſbrach, tho? not ſo much in 
Vogue, 925 


2 HAMOISING, is the Art of preparing Sheep, 


Goat, or Kid-Skin, in Oil, in Imitation of Shammy. 


Which Shammy is the Skin of the Chamois, or Shamois, 
a Kind of Rupi capra, or wild Goat, called [Jard, inhabit- 
ing the Mountains of Dauphin, Savoy, and the Pyreneans. 


- Beſides the Softneſs and Warmneſs of the Leather, it 


has the Faculty of bearing Soap without Damage, which 
renders it very uſeful on many Accounts —— 
To counterfeit this Sort of Leather, the Skins of any 


of the other Animals above-mentioned, being waſhed, 


drained, and ſmeared over with Quicklime on the fleſhy 
Side, are folded in two, length-wiſe, the Wool out- 


wards, and laid on Heaps; and ſo left to ferment 8 Days; 


or if they have been left to dry after flaying, 15 Days. 

Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half dried, 
laid on a wooden Leg, or Horſe, the Wool ſtripped off 
with a round Staff for the Purpoſe, and laid in a weak 


loſb the greateſt Part of its Force, 


After twenty-four Hours they are taken out, and left 
to drain twenty-four more; then put in another ſtronger 
Pit. This done, they are taken out, drained, and put in 
gain by Turns; which begins to diſpoſe them to take 
Oil; and this Practice they continue for ſix Weeks in 


Summer, or three Months in Winter; at the End where- 
of they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden Leg, and 
the Surface of the Skin on the Wool-Side pulled off, to 
render them the ſofter; then made into Parcels, ſteeped 
a Night more in the River, in Winter; ſtretching ſix or 
ſeven over one another, on the wooden Leg; and the 
Knife paſſed ſtrongly on the Fleſh-Side, to take off any 
Thing ſuperfluous, and render the Skin ſmooth. _ 
Then they are ſtretched as before in the River; 


and the ſame Operation repeated on the Wool. Side; 
then thrown into a Tub of Water with Bran in it, which 


Is brewed among the Skins, till the greateſt Part ſtick to 


them; and then ſeparated into diſtin Tubs, till they 


ſwell, and riſe of themſelves above the Water. _ 
By this Means the Remains of the Lines are cleared 
out : They are then wrung out, hung up to dry on 


Ropes, and ſent to the Mill, with the Quantity of Oil ne- 
ceſſary to ſever them: The beſt Oil is that of Stock-Fiſh. 


Here they are firſt thrown in Bundles into the River, 
tor twelve Hours; then laid in the Mill-Trough, and 
julled without Oil till they be well ſoftened ; then oiled 
with the Hand, one by one, and thus formed into Parcels 
of four Skins each, which are milled, and dried on Cords 
a ſecond Time, then a third, then oiled again and dried, 

This Proceſs is repeated as often as Neceſſity re- 


quires : When done, if there be any Moiſture re- 


maining, they are dried in a Stove, and made up into 
Parcels wrapped up in Wool: After ſome Time they are 
opened to the Air, but wrapped up again as before, till 
ſuch a Time as the Oil ſeems to have loſt all its Force 
which it ordinarily does in twenty-four Hours. 2 
The Skins are then returned from the Mill to the 
amoi ſer, to be ſcoured, which is done by putting them 
na Lixivium of Wood-Aſhes, working and beating them 
m 1t with Poles; and leaving them to ſteep till the Lye. 
has had irs Effe& ; then they are wrung out, ſteeped in 
mother Lixivium, wrung again, and this repeated till 
al the Greaſe and Oil be purged out. When this is 
bone, they are half 8 and paſſed over a ſharp- 
| | Vor. | 
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edged Iron Inſtrument, placed perpendiculat on a Block, 

which opens, ſoftens, and makes them gentle : Laſtly, 

they are thoroughly dried, and paſſed over the ſame In- 
ſtrument again, which finiſhes the Preparation, and leaves 
them in form of Shammy. _ TE 


Kid and Goat-Skins are ſhamoiſed in the ſame Manner 


as thoſe of Sheep; excepting that the Hair is taken off, 
without the Uſe of any Lime; and that when brought 
from the Mill, they undergo a particular Preparation, 
called Ramalling ; the moſt delicate and difficult of all 


It conſiſts in this, that as ſoon as brought from the 
Mill, they are ſteeped in a fit Lixivium ; taken out, 


| ſtretched on a round wooden Leg, and the Hair ſcraped 
off with the Knife; this makes them ſmooth, and in 


working, caſt a Kind of fine Nap. The Difficulty is in 


ſcraping them even. 
Pit, the Lime whereof had been uſed before, and had 


This Art of Shamoi/ing is in great Vogue in France, : 


particularly at Orleans, Marſeilles, and Tholouſe. 
There is, likewiſe, an Art or Manner of preparing, 


or dreſſing Skins in white, to fit them for Uſe in divers 
Manufactures, particularly Gloves, Purſes, Cc. which 
Art is called Tawing, VVV 
All Kinds of Skins may be tawed ; but it is chiefly 
thoſe of Sheep, Lambs, Kids, and Goats, that are uſed 
to be dreſſed this Way; as being thoſe fitteſt for Gloves. 
As to the Method of Tawing, or drawing Skins in white, 


The Wool or Hair being well got off the Skins by 
Means of Lime, Cc. as above deſcribed, they are laid 


in a large Vat of Wood or Stone ſet in the Ground, full 
of Water, wherein Quick-lime has been ſlacked ; where- 
in they continue a Month or fix Weeks, as the Weather 
is more or leſs hot; or as the Skins are requir'd to be 
more or leſs ſoft and pliaat. 

While in the Vat, the Water and Lime is changed 
twice, and they are taken out, and put in again every 
Day. When taken out for the laſt Time, they are laid 


all Night to ſoak in a running Water, to get out the 


greateſt Part of the Lime; and in the Morning, are laid 
fix together, on the wooden Leg, to get off the Fleſh, 
by ſcraping them ſtoutly, one after another, on the 
Fleſh Side, with a cutting two-handed Inſtrument, cal- 
led a Knife; and while this is in Hand, they cut off the 
Legs, and other ſuperfluous Parts about the Extremes. 
This done they are laid in a Vat or Pit, with a little 


Water; where being well fulled with wooden Peſtles for 


a Quarter of an Hour, the Vat is filled up with Water, 
and the Skins rinſed therein, They are next thrown on 
a clean Pavement to drain; which done, they are caſt 
into a freſh Pit of Wafer, where being well rinſed, they 
are taken out, and laid on the wooden Leg, fix at once, 
with the Hair Side outermoſt, over which they rub a 
Kind of Whetſtone very briſkly, tg ſoften and fit them 
to receive four or five more Preparations given them 
on the Leg, both on the Fleſh Side and the Hair Side, 
with the Knife, after the Manner above-mentioned. _ 
This over, they are put in a Pit with Water, and 
Wheat Bran, and ſtirred about therein, with wooden 
Poles, till the Bran is perceived to ftick to them, and 
then they are left ; as they raiſe of themſelves to the Top 
of the Water by a Kind of Fermentation, they are 
plunged down again to the Bottom; and, at the ſame 
Time, Fire is ſet to the Liquor, which takes as eaſily ag 
12 0 - 0 if 
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if it was Brandy, but goes out the Moment the Skins are 
all cover'd. | F 

This Operation is repeated- as often as the Skins riſe 
above Water; and when they riſe no more they are 
taken out, laid on the wooden Leg, the Fleſh Side outer- 
moſt, and the Knife paſſed over it to ſcrape off the 
Bran. The Bran thus cleared, the Skins are laid in a 
large Baſket, where they are loaden with huge Stones 
to promote their draining ; and when ſufficiently drained, 
their Feeding is given them, which is performed after 
the following Manner, | | 
For a hundred large Sheep-ſkins, and for ſmaller in 
Proportion, they take eight Pounds of Allum, and three 
of Sea-Salt, and , melt the whole with Water over the 
Fire ; pouring the Diſſolution out, while yet lukewarm, 
into a Kind of Trough, wherein is twenty Pounds of 
fine Wheat Flour, with eight Dozen Yolks of Eggs; of 
all which is formed a Kind of Paſte, a little thicker than 
Children's Pap, which when done, is put into another 
Veſſel, to be uſed in Manner following. 

A Quantity of hot Water being poured into the 
Trough, wherein the Paſte was prepared, two Spoon- 
fuls of the Paſte is mixed therewith ; in order to which 
they uſe a wooden Spoon, which contains jult what is 
required for a Dozen Skins: And when the whole is well 
| diluted, two Dozen of the Skins are plunged therein: 
Care being taken, by the Way, that the Water be not 


too hot, which would ſpoil the Paſte, and burn the 


Skins. 5 


_ Having ſtaid ſome Time in the Trough, they are ta- 
ken out one after another with the Hand, and ſtretch- 
ed out; which is repeated twice: When they have all 
had their Paſte, they are put in Tubs, where they are 


fulled afreſh with wooden Peſtles. 


Then they are put-in a Vat, where they remain five 


or ſix Days or more; and are at laſt. taken out in fair 
Weather, and hung out to dry on Cords or Racks; the 
quicker they dry, the better; for if they be too long a 
drying, the Salt and Allum within them are apt to make 
them riſe into a Grain, which is an eſſential Fault in this 
Kind of Dreſſing. ß | 
When the Skins are dry, they are put up in Bun- 


dles, and juſt dipp'd in fair Water; from which being 
taken out and drained, they are thrown into an empty 


Tub; and after ſome Time, are taken out, and trampled 
under Foot. 1 | „ | 
They are then drawn over a flat Iron Inſtrument, the 


Top whereof is round like a Battledore, and the Bot- 
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tom fixed into a wooden Block, to ſtretch 


them : When open they are hung in the Air Nee re 
to dry; and when dry are open a ſecond Time by ny 


1 over the ſame Inſtrument. 
y, they are laid on a Table pulled o ; 
ſmooth; and are thus in a Cas for l 
After the ſame Manner are dreſſed Horſes, Co 7 
Calves Skins, Sc. for Sadlers, Harneſs-makers 8 
as alſo Dogs, Wolves, Bears Skins, Sc. exceptin th 
in thoſe the Uſe of the Paſte is omitted; Salt x, Fri 
lum- Water being ſufficient, : 
It will not be improper to add here the M 
preparing Shagreen, which is a Kind of Grain rote 
chiefly uſed on the Cover of Caſes, Books, Sc. it 16 
very cloſe and ſolid; and cover'd over with little roundiſh 
Grains or Papillæ. 
As to the Preparation thereof. The Skin being z 
flayed off, is ſtretched out, cover'd over with Mala 
Seed, and the Seed bruiſed on it; and thus expoſed to 
the Weather for ſome Days; then tanned. f 
The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, of a 


browniſh Colour; the white is the worſt. It is extreme] 


hard, yet when ſteeped in Water, becomes very 

pliable ; whence it becomes of great Uſe Wagen 
makers. It takes any Colour that is given it; red 
green, yellow, or black. It is frequently counterfeited 
by Maroquin, formed like Shagreen ; but this laſt is 


not. | 
There is alſo a Kind of Shagreen, made of the Skin 
of the Squatina ; in Engliſh, the Monk or Angel Fiſh, 
There is a Diſpute among Authors, what the Animal 
is, whenee the Shagreen is prepared. Rauwolf aſſures 
us, it is the Onager, which, according to him and Bello 
nius, is a Kind of wild Aſs. 5 5 
It is added, that it is only the hard Part of the Skin is. 
uſed for this Purpoſe. Boul ſays it is a Sea-Calf; others 
a Kind of Fiſh, called by the Turks Shagrain, whoſe Skin 


is cover'd with Grains; and thoſe fo hard, that they will 
raſp and poliſh Wood. | : 

 Shagreen is brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, Tri- 
poli, Algiers, and ſome Parts of Poland. But I do not 


find, that it is much in Uſe at preſent ; moſt of the 


_ Caſes ſold for Shagreen being counterfeited ; becauſe, per- 
_ haps, that thoſe who deal in thoſe Sorts of Commo- 


2 have found that Shagreen Caſes laſted too 
S e . 


N 
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cularly Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Sc. therefore there 


&c. : | 
There is no other Difference between a Goldſmith and 
a Silverſmith, but in the Appellation, for commonly the 
ſame Artiſt works both Metals; the Reaſon is, that there 


are not enough Gold-Works done to employ wholly a a 


Workman, becauſe of the Scarcity and Dearneſs of that 


Metal; there being, beſides, but very little Difference 


in working Gold, or Silver, except that which conſiſts 
in the Melting and Separation of the two Metals. 

The Workſhop of a Gold or Silverſmith, muſt be 
fitted with a Forge, Crucibles of different Sizes, Anvils, 
Hammers, Moulds, Vices, Files, Poliſhers, Burniſhers, 
Sc. but the moſt eſſential Implement is to have a good 
Quantity of Metal. | | 

Sold and Silver are never worked pure, but are al- 
ways mixed with their proper Alloy, which for Gold, 
is Silver and Copper; and for Silver, Copper alone 


but in mixing thoſe Metals, they muſt be kept to the 


Standard. | 
The Standard of Gold in England, France, and Flan 

ders, is 22 Carats of fine Gold, and a Carat of Alloy in 

the Pound Weight Troy. And the Standard of Silver, 


is 11 Ounces and two Penny Weights of Silver, and 18 


Penny Weights of Alloy of Copper. 


ERS. 


MITE, is an Appellation given to Artiſts, who. 
forge, and prepare ſome Metal on the Anvil, parti- 


are Goldſmiths, Silverſmiths, Blackſmiths, Copper ſmiths, 


Very few Gold or Silverſmiths keep to theſe Rules, 
and ſeveral of them mix with their Metals a greater 


Quantity of Alloy; tho? there be a very ſevere Puniſh- 
ment for thoſe who are found guilty ; which is never the 


Caſe of thoſe among them who have any. Honour and 
Conſcience. They are even kept very much in Awe, by 
being obliged to have their Works aſſayed, and ſtamp- 
ed with the Mark of the Hall, after it is quite finiſhed. 


But thoſe who deal in baſe Metal, have the Secret to 


counterfeit that Mark, the better to defraud the unwary 
Purchaſer. 8 

Gold and Silver, before they are forged, are reduced 
into Ingots; and the ingenious Artiſt, having took 
enough of it for the Piece of Work he intends to make, 
he heats it red-hot in his Forge, as a Blackſmith does his 
Iron, to render it more ductile, compact and more pro- 


per for farther Preparations. This firſt Operation is the 


Foundation, of the whole Beauty of the Work. For 
if the Metal be not well forged, at firſt, it remains brit- 
tle, and fragile, i. e. that it breaks eaſily under the Hands 
of the Artiſt, when he is giving the Form it muſt have; 
or of thoſe who have bought it; whereas when well 


forged it bends all Manner of Ways, without breaking, 


which proceeds from that the Pores of the Metal, by 
forging and hammering, having been, as it were, con- 
catenated together, i. e. forming an innumerable Multi- 
tude of ſmall Chains, obey, and give Way when any 
Violence is offer'd to the Piece of Work ; belides that the 


marve.- 


diſtinguiſhed by its peeling off, which the firſt does ] 
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marvellous Mechaniſm, thoſe Chains by their Texture, 
reflefting the Light in an infinite Number of different 
Manners, gives an extraordinary Luſtre to the Work 
when finiſhed, which is always much more beautiful 
ghen forged than when caſt, But there is a great Art 
in forging it; for the Metal muſt neither be heated too 
much, nor too little, nor too often, nor hammered too 
hard ; for if it be heated too hot, it ſcales by too great 
Abundance of the igneous Particles, which crowd into 
the Parts of the Metal with too much Impetuoſity lace- 
ating their Texture; and if not heated enough, it reſiſts 
to the Hammer for want of a ſufficient Quantity of ig- 
neous Particles to help by their Rotation, accellerated 
by the Motion of the Hammer, towards the Dilatation 
if the Pores: Therefore the Metal muſt never be left in 
the Fire till it emits a kind of Stars when taken out; 
neither is it to be taken out while it appears cloudy. 


ner it evenly, i. e. without leaving Part of its Metal very 
drominent while he is flattening the other; nor do 1 
underſtand thereby that he ſhould not give the Form 
required for his Piece of Work; but that either the flat 
ot prominent Part, ſhould be without Prominences; 
ſor as thoſe Prominences muſt be flattened at laſt, to 


tenſion the adjacent Parts out of their Place, which crowd 
on the next to them, and thoſe on the next, ſo as to 
diſorder all their Symetry, and render it impoſſible at 
aft to render the Work as perfect as otherwiſe it 
could have been done. In forging, the Hammer 
muſt not be let fall too heavy on the Metal, for 


makes them burſt, whereby they run into one ano- 
ther, and prevents the Concatenation neceſſary, to 
render it pliable and manageable. Neither is any 
Form to be given to it till after it has been well forged, 
and the Heat to be given after that Form has been 
primed, muſt be no greater than is ſufficient to kee 
the Metal ductile enough to give that Form the Per- 
ection winch it muſt acquire under the Hammer. 


ler it has been forged ; that planing muſt be done 
with a ſteady and even Hand, with very little Violence, 
tking the Ridges ſucceſſively, one after another: And 


wards the Middle. | 
When a Piece-work, after it has 
be filed, if it be a large Piece, the filing mult be done 
with bold and long Strokes, which contributes much to 
the Beauty of the Work, and helps towards its being 
poliſhed with much more Eaſe. _ 

The Pieces of Works which are to be caſt, are caſt 
either in Sand, if they be large Pieces, or in the Bones of 


the Scuttle-fiſh, if they be ſmall ones; which they do 


by preſſing the Pattern between two Bones; and leaving 
a Jet or Hole to convey the Silver through after the Pat- 
tern has been taken out. | W 


If the Work conſiſts of ſeveral Pieces, they are ſol- 


dered together, with a metalline Compoſition, called 
Solder, | | . 


one of Braſs or Copper. Solder of Six, where only a 
fixth Part is Copper. Solder of Four, and Solder of 
Three. It is the Mixture of Copper in the Solder that 
makes raiſed Plate always come cheaper than flat. 

Io ſolder the Pieces they faſten them tight together 


vith a Piece of Iron Wire, and they cover with Pieces of 
Solder and ſome Borax, that Part where the Pieces are 


to be joined: Then if it be a ſmall Piece of Work, 
they put it on a Piece of Charcoal, and having lighted a 
Lamp or a big Candle, and helding their Work in the 


Left-Hand, and as near the Flame as poſſible, they with 


the Right holding their Pipe, which in French we call 
Chalumeau, blow through it into the Flame, which 
nakes it ſpread over the Work, and melt the Solder, 
whereby the Pieces are ſolder'd together. When the 
Artiſt ſees the Solder fuſing, he takes his Work from 
the Lamp, and the Operation is done; taking off after- 
wards with a File the Superfluidity of the Solder; ſo 


dexerouſly, that the ſoldered Part may be as little diſ- 


SMITHS 


which is done with a Piece of 


waſhing them again and a 


The Artiſt muſt hkewiſe take a particular Care to ham- 


render it level with the reſt ; they force by their Ex- ther, are put in large wooden Baſons, where they are 


dating thereby its Pores with too much Violence, it 


Form of a Croſs, concave. . _ 


If it be a Piece of Work which muſt be planed cold, 


lit be a round Picce of Work, planing round-wiſe ; be- 
gnning next the Edges, and going on progreſſively to- 


been forged, is to 


put in. | 
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cernable as poſſible; in which conſiſts the great Secret 


of the Art of ſoldering. | 
The Work in this Condition is fit for poliſhing ; 
white Wood and Tripoli. 
When pt 1t is burniſhed with a round poliſhed 
Piece of Steel; which laſt Operation gives a Luſtre to 
the Metal. If it be Gold it is coloured in the ſame 
Manner we have explained in our Treatiſe of Gilding, 


under the Letter G. 


As there is nothing to be thrown away of what comes 
out of Gold or Silver, all the Aſhes of the Furnaces and 
Sweepings of the Work-ſhop, are carefully ſaved, in 


order to recover by Waſhing the Particles of Gold and 


Silver out of them; which is performed by ſimply 


ain, or by putting them in 
the Waſhing Mill, : TR OO 


To make one of thoſe Waſhes, they not only gather 
together the Aſhes of the Furnaces, and the Sweepings 
of the Work-houſes ; but they alſo pound and break the 
old earthen Crucibles, and the very Bricks whereof the 
Furnaces are built; little Particles of Gold, &c. being 


found to ſtick to them, by the crackling Nature of thoſe- 


Metals when in their vaſt Degree of Heat. 
Theſe Matters being all well ground and mixed toge- 


waſhed ſeveral Times, and in ſeveral Waters, which 


run off by Inclination into Troughs underneath z carry- 
ing with them the Earth, and the inſenſible Particles of 


the Metals; and only leaving behind them the larger 


and more conſiderable ones, which are viſible to the 


Lye, and taken out with the Hand, without any more 
Ph, og Bi eo ed od oe nn ohes fDet 
To get out the finer Parts gone off with the Earth, 
they uſe Quickſilver, and a waſhing Mill. This Mill 
conſiſts of a large wooden Trough, at the Bottom of 


which are two metalline Parts, ſerving like Mill-ſtores ; _ 


the lower being convex, and the upper, which is in 


A-top is a Winch, placed horizontally, which turns 


the upper Piece round ; and at the Bottom a Bung, to let 
out the Water and Earth when ſufficiently ground. 


| To have a Waſh then, the Trough is filled with 


common Water, into which they caſt thirty or forty 


Pounds of Quickſilver ; and two or three Gallons of the 
Matter remaining after the firſt Lotion, Then turning 
the Winch, they give Motion to the upper Mill-ſtone ; 
which grinding the Matter and the Quickſilver violently 
together, the Particles of Gold and Silver become more 


_ ealily amalgamated therewith : This Work they conti- | 
tinue for two Hours; when opening the Bung, the 


Water and Earth run out, and a freſh Quantity is 
The Earths are uſually paſſed thus through the Mill 
three Times; and the ſame Quantity of Mercury uſually 
ſerves all the three Times. When there is nothing left 
in the Mill but the Mercury, united with the Gold and 
Silver which it has amalgamated, they take it out, and 
waſhing it in divers Waters, they put it in a thick Bag, 
and lay in a Preſs to ſqueeze out the Water and the looſe 
Quickſilver : The remaining Quickſilver they evaporate 


by Fire ina Retort, or an Alembick. The Metal which 
- Goldſmiths uſually make four Kinds of Solder, viz, 
Solder of eight, where to ſeven Parts of Silver there is 


remains they refine with Lead, or part it- with Aqua 
fortis, as deſcribed in my Treatiſe of Refining, under 
the Letter R. T „ 

As for Black- Smiths, their Workſhop muſt likewiſe be 


fitted with a Forge, Anvils, and Hammers, of different 
Sizes, Files, Vices, Sc. | e 


The Forge of a Blackſmith, as likewiſe of the ſeveral 
other Operators in Iron, is very ſimple. 
The Hearth, or Fire-place, is a Maſs of Bricks about 
two Feet ſix Inches high: The Back of the Forge is 
built upright to the Cieling, and is incloſed over the Fire- 
place with a Hovel, which leads into a Chimney to 
carry away the Smoak. In the Back of the Forge, 
againſt the Fire- place, is a thick Iron Plate, with a Taper 
fixed therein, about five Inches long, called the Teivel, 
into which the Noſe or Pipe of the Bellows is received: 
The Uſe of this Plate and Tewel is, to preſerve the 
Pipe of the Bellows, and the Back of the Hearth from 
being burnt. Right before the Back, at about two 
Feet Diſtance, is the Trough filled with Water, to wet 
the Coals in, and thereby increaſe their Force; as alſo 


3 to 
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punch the Iron in. Behind the Back of the Forge is 
placed the Bellows, one of whoſe Boards is fixed ſo that 


it moves not either upwards or downwards; and to the 


other is fitted a Rope, Chain, or even Rod; which riſing 
perpendicularly, if fixed to a croſs Piece, called the 
Rocter, which moving on a kind of Fulcrum near the 
Middle, ſerves as a Handle. | | 

By drawing down this Handle, the moveable Board 
of the Bellows riſes; and by a conſiderable Weight * 
of its upper Board, ſinks it down again; and by this al- 
ternate Agitation performs the Office of a Pair of Bel 
lows, | 

Braziers and Copper-ſmiths Forge differs but little 
from that already, deſcribed, unleſs that it is much leſs, 
and that nothing is burnt in it but Charcoal ; the Metals 
uſed by theſe Operators not being able to ſuſtain the 
Violence of Pit-coal. 
Iron is hammered and forged two Ways, either by 
the Force of the Hand, in which there are uſually ſeveral 
Perſons employed, one of them turning the Iron, and 


SOAP-MAKING. 


under the Hammer, 


hammering likewiſe, and the reſt on! 10 

Or by the Force of a Water-Mill, R | 
works ſeveral huge Hammers beyond the Forc 6: Fg 
under the Strokes whereof the Workmen ref 2 
Lumps, or Pieces of Iron, which are ſuſtained. 1 
End by the Anvils, and at the other by Iron 7 
_— 5 the Cieling of the Forge. 5 

This laſt Way of Forging is only uſed ; 
Works, as Anchors for Shine, Sc. Which re 
ſeveral thouſand Pounds. For lighter Wor 
Man ſuffices to hold, heat, and turn with one H 
while he ftrikes with the other. Each Purnof pro 
Work is deſigned for requires its proper Her * 
be too cold, it will not feel the Weight of the Hamme 
as the Smiths call it (i. e. will not ſtretch or give 7 | 
and if it be too hot, it will red-ſcar, i. e. break, or 142 


an, 
ge 
One 
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e largeſt 
ally weigh | 
ks, 2 lingle | 


The ſeveral Heats the Smiths give their 
I. A blood-red Heat. 2. A white Fine Hh are, 
ſparkling or welding Heat, as 3 A 


n 


0 OAP-MAKING, is the Art of preparing a kind 
of Paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, and ſometimes 


ſolt and liquid; much uſed in waſhing and whitening 


Linen; and for various other Purpoſes, by the Dyers, 
Perfumers, Hatters, Fullers, &c. . 
There are three principal Sorts of Soap manufactured 
in England, viz. the ſoft, the hard, and the Ball-Soap. 
The ſoft Soap again is either white or green. 


The chief Ingredients uſed in making the green ſoft 


Soap, are Lyes drawn from Pot-aſh and Lime, boiled 
up with Tallow and Oil. Firſt, the Lye and Tallow are 
put into the Copper together; and when melted, the 
Oil is put to it, and the Copper made to boil; then the 
Fire is dampt or ſtopt up, while the Ingredients lie in 


the Copper to knit or incorporate z which done, the 
Copper is ſet on boiling, being fed or filled with Lyes, 
as it boils, till there be a ſufficient Quantity put therein: 
Then it is boiled off with all convenient Speed, and put 


into Caſk s. 


There are two Sorts of white Soap; one Sort thereof 


zs made after the ſame Manner as green ſoft Soap is, Oil 


excepted, which is not uſed in White. The other Sort 


is made from Lyes of Aſhes of Lyne boiled up ar twice 
with Tallow. | | 


Firſt, a Quantity of Lye and Tallow are put into the - 


Copper together, and kept boiling ; being fed with Lye 
as it boils, until it grains, or is boiled enough; then the 
Lyes are ſeparated or diſcarded from the tallowiſh Part, 
which Part is removed into a Tub, and the Lyes thrown 
away : This is called the firſt half boiled, Then the 


Copper is charged again with freſh Tallow and Lyes, 
and the firſt halt boilꝰd put out of the Tub into the Cop- 


per a ſecond Time ; where it is kept boiling with freſh 
Les and Tallow till it comes to Perfection. It is then 
put out of the Copper into the ſame fort of Caſks, as 
are uſed in green ſoft Soap. * 


As to hard Soap. — It is made with Lyes from Aſhes 


and Tallow, and moſt commonly boiled at twice: The 
firſt called a half boiling, has the ſame Operation as the 
firſt half boil'd of ſoft white Soap. Then the Copper is 
charged with freſh Lyes again, and the firſt half-boil'd 
put into it, where it is kept boiling, and fed with Lyes 
as it boils, till it grains, or is boiled enough; then the 
Lye is diſcharged from it, and the Soap put into a Frame 
to cool and harden, There is no certain Time for 
bringing off a boiling of any of theſe Sorts of Soap it 
frequently takes up Part of two Days, | 


SOAP-MAKING. 


or Eſſence of the Lye;) to this the Tallow j 2 
the Copper kept boiling, * put, and Wl 


put out of the Copper into Tubs or Baſkets with Sheets 


Note, That there is a ſmooth unctuous Kind of Earth: | 1 
Earth, Wl 


uſe any other but hard Soap ; ſome whereof is quite 


The Ball Soap is made with Lyes from Aſhes „ 
low. The Lyes are put into the Copper, and wot C 
watery Part is quite gone, and there remains nothing in 
the Copper but a ſort of nitrous Matter (the very — 


and ſtirring for about half; 
Hour, in which Time the Soap is made; and 1 


in them; and immediately (while ſoft) made into Balls 
It requires near twenty- four Hours to boil away the my 
tery Part of the Lye. 3 | 


ſteatites, 


: The Soap-Earth, Dr. Smith 
tells us, is only had in two. Places near Heraclaa. Wl 
fix Leagues to the Eaſt of Smyrna. It is in effec MY 
of itſelf a fine Soap, boiling and ſhooting up ou Wl 
of the Earth. It is gathered always before Sun- WR 
riſe, and in Mornings when there falls no Dew; lo Wl 
that a Stock mult be laid up in the Summer Months, WM 
to ſerve all the Year. In ſome Places it comes up an 
Inch or two above the Surface of the Ground; hut 
the Sun riſing on it, makes it fall again, Every 


found in the Levant, called Soap-Eartb, 
and uſed as Soap. | 


Morning there returns a freſh Crop. 


The ſeft Soap is the moſt common in England, and 
the beſt; they having not found the Secret yet of 
making good hard Soap. In France they ſeldom 


white, and others marbled blue; the white being ac- 
counted the beſt of the two. Soft Soap is an excellent 
Remedy to kill Crab lice, by rubbing the Part with it. 

There is fo great a Conſumption of Soap in England, 
and it pays ſo conſiderable a Duty to the King, that it 
is one of the beſt Branches of the Revenue; therefore 
particular Care is taken by the Commiſſioners of the 
Exciſe, that no Fraud be commitred on the Part of the 
Soap-Boilers, who have the Honour to have always their 
Coppers, while they are at Work, attended by one of 
his Majeſty's Officers; who are pretty exact, actuated 
to it in Part by their own Probity, and in Part by their 
own private Intereſt, for when they are found negligent, WM 
they are deſired to make Room for another ; and when 
they find Soap-Boilers working in an unentered Place, 
they, on Conviction, are handſomely rewarded; which 
alone is capable to make them over-diligent. 


SOCIETY, 
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OCIETY, focietas, is an Aſſemblage or Union of 
ſeveral Perſons in the ſame Place, for their mutual 
Aſſiſtance, Intereſt, or Entertainment. 
We have a great many Kinds of Socteties, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the different Ends propoſed by them, viz. Civil 
docieties, Religious Societies, Litterary Societies, and 
Trading Societies. 1 
A Trading Society, is a Contract or Agreement be- 
rween two or more Perſons, whereby they bind them- 
ſelves together for a certain Time, and agree to ſhare 
equally in the Profits or Loſſes which ſhall accrue in the 
Affairs, for which the Society or Copartnerſhip is con- 
ed. 4 | | 
kr are in England ſeveral very conſiderable Socie - 
ties of this Kind, as the Merchant Adventurers, the 
Turkey, Eaft-India, Muſcovy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spa- 
nid, African, South-Sea, and ey Companies. 
The Inſtitutions, Policies, Sc. whereof I have related 
in my Treatiſe of Commerce under the Letter C. 
By the Roman Law, the ſocial Contract needs no other 
Solemnity but the ſole Conſent of Parties, without any | 
Writing at all : But among us Articles of Copartnerſhip 
are required. There is no Contract wherein Probity 1s 
more required than in Society; inaſmuch as the Laws 
pronounce thoſe null, that are made contrary to Equity, 
and with Deſign to deceive. | 5 1 
There is in my Opinion no greater Theft, and which 


can be more odious, both before God and Man, than 


that committed by a Copartner, who prefers his own pri- 


who being intruſted with the whole Stock, appropriates 
the greateſt Part thereof to his own Uſe ; theſe are enor- 
mous Frauds, much worſe than thoſe committed by pub- 
lick Robbers ; for - theſe may be driven to it through 
mere Want; and if taken are puniſhed with Death; 
but thoſe through a Perfidy, which cannot be too much 
abominated, make uſe of the great Confidence others 
repoſe in them, to plunder them with Impunity, the 
Laws being deficient in this Point, and having not ſuf 
iciently provided againſt thoſe perfidious Robbers. — 
The French diſtinguiſh three Kinds of mercantile So- 
ciety ; ordinary Society, called alſo collective and general; 
Society in commendam, or Commandity; and anonymous So- 
ciety, called alſo momentary, and inconnue. . 

Society in commendam, &c. is that between two Per- 
ſons, one of whom only puts his Money into the Stock, 
without doing any other Office of a Co-Partner ; the 
other, who is called the Complementary of the Society, 
diſpatching all the Buſineſs under his own Name, This 
Society (if the Complementary be an honeſt Man) is very 
uſeful to the State; inaſmuch as all Kinds of Perſons, 
even Nobles, and Men of the Robe, may contract it; 
and thus make their Money of Service to the Publick : 
And thoſe who have no Fortune of their own to trade 
withal, hereby find Means of eſtabliſhing themſelves in 
the World, and of making their Induſtry and Addreſs 
— WU 51907 10% 328} 
Anonymous Society, is that where all the Members are 
employed, each particularly in the common Intereſt, and 
each accountable for Profits, Cc. to the reſt; but with- 
out the Publick's being informed thereof. So that the 
Seller has only an Action againſt the particular Buyer, no 
other Name a TTW . 
It is alſo called momentary, becauſe frequently made on 
particular Occaſions, and ceaſing with them; as in the 
making a Purchaſe, the ſelling any Commodity, Sc. 

Of this they diſtinguiſh four Kinds: Society by Partici- 
pation,” which is uſually formed by Letters from one 
City to another, where a Merchandiſe is to be bought 
or ſold.— The ſecond is when two or three Perſons go 
together to Fairs to buy Goods. The third, when two 
or three Perſons agree, to buy up the whole of ſome 
Commodity in any Country; to fell it again at their own 
Price And the fourth is, when three or four Perfons 
make a Journey together, to buy and ſell the ſame Com- 
_ nodity ; beſide Merchants, People of Quality, Sc. are 
= mitted into theſe anonymous Societies, 
| Religious Societies are Parties of Perſons, formed either 
1 Vol. I. 


itary Order, inſtituted by Pius II. 


with other Goods to any Value. 


to live regularly together; or to promote the Intereſt of 
Religion; or to cultivate it in themſelves. 

Of the firſt Kind are all Congregations of Religious; 
particularly the Jeſuits, who are called the Society of 


Jeſus; though they more uſually call themſetves the 
Compam of Feſus. The Society of Sorbonne. The Society 


of St. Thomas de Villeneuve, inſtituted in 1660, by F. 
Ange le Prouſt. The Society of St. Joſeph, inſtituted in 
1038, The Society of Bretagne, a Reform of Benedic- 
tines, in 1606, And the Society of Feſus, a religious mi- 


_ To this firſt Kind may likewiſe be referred all the S- 
cieties among the Roman Catholicks, known under the 
Name of Confreries; who are a certain Number of Per- 
ſons, who meet together at certain Times, in a parti- 
cular Church, which they have choſen for the Purpoſe; 
to perform ſome particular A& of Devotion, or- of 
Charity, or of both; for it is either to pray for thoſe 


Who are at the Point of Death, fo ſoon as they are in- 


formed of it by the tolling of the Bell; and then nv 
Matter at what Time of the Day or Night, all thoſe 


that can poſſibly reſort to the Church; or to accom- 
pany the Sacrament, when carried to a ſick Perſon ; or 


to aſſiſt at Funerals, Fc. all which they do freely, and 
of their own Accord, without receiving the leaſt Retri- 
bution for it, red | 6 WY | 


e, bee he 
Societies for Reformation of Manners, and putting in 


Execution the Laws againſt Immorality and Prophane- 
vate Intereſt to the common Good of the Society; or 


neſs. It was ſet on foot, very near fifty Years ago, by 
five or fix private Perſons in London; but is fince ex- 


ceedingly increaſed, by a Number of Members of all 
Denominations: A particular Body of the moſt conſi- 


derable hereof, bear the Expences of Proſecutions, &c, 
without any Contribution from the reſt : Theſe chiefly 
apply themſelves to the proſecuting Perſons for Swear- 
ing, Drunkenneſs, and prophaning the Sabbath. An- 
other Body of about fifty Perſons, apply themſelves to 
the ſuppreſſing Lewdneſs ; and by them above 500 lewd 
Houſes have been once ſuppreſſed. A third Body confiſts 
of Conſtables. A fourth of Informers. 
Beſides theſe are eight other regular, mixed Bodies 
of Houſe-keepers, and Officers, who inſpe& the Bcha- 


viour of Conſtables and other Officers, afliſt in ſearching 


diforderly Houſes, &c. ſeizing Offenders, giving Infor- 
mation, (9c. There are ſeveral Societies of this Kind at 
London, Briſtol, Canterbury, Nottingham, ce. 
The Society for propagating the Goſpel in foreign Parts, 
was inſtituted by King William, in 1704, for ſecuring a a 

Maintenance for an orthodox Clergy, and making other 
Proviſions for the Propagation of the Goſpel, in the 
Plantations, Colonies, Factories, &c. To that End he 
incorporated the Archbiſhops, ſeveral Biſhops, and other 


of the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, to the Number of 


9o, into a Body, with Privilege to purchaſe two thouſand 
Pounds a Year Inheritance, and Eſtates for Lives or Years, 
: VT 
They meet yearly on the third Friday in February, to 
chuſe a Preſident, Vice-Preſident, and other Officers; 
and the third Friday in every Month to tranſact Buſi- 
neſs, depute fit Perſons to take Subſcriptions for the ſaid 
Uſes; and of all Monies ſo received, to give Account 
to the Lord Chancellor, Sc. They have a ſtanding 
Committee at the Chapter - Houſe to prepare Matters 


for the monthly Meeting, which is held at St. Martin's 


The Society for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, was 
begun in 1699, by Perſons of Worth, Sc. Its original 


Deſign was to propagate Religion in the Plantations, to 


ſecure the pious Education of the Poor at Home, and 
to reclaim thoſe that err in the Fundamentals of Chri- 
ſtianity. ee . R 
In the Year 1701, they had procured. conſiderable: 
Charities, and had tranſmitted the ſame to the Planta- 
tions, in Libraries, Bibles, Catechiſms, Sc. with a vo- 
luntary Maintenance for ſeveral [Miniſters to be em- 


ployed in the Plantatians. But the Society for propa- 


gating the Goſpel i 
e 


inſti- 


nto foreign Parts, being then 
85 | | | tuted, | 
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Languages, and diſperſed 8 
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tuted, they were incorporated, by Charter, into the 
ſame; and thus diſcharged, as a particular Society, from 


the further Purſuit of that Branch of their original De- 


ſign: Whereupon they turned themſelves to the other; 


and are now very conſiderable, by great Acceſſions from 


among the Clergy and Lait7. 

They meet weekly to concert Meaſures for raiſing 
Charity for the Education of poor Children, and ſetting 
up Schools for that Purpoſe ; as alſo for the more regu 
lar Diſpoſal of pious Books, and Catechiſms ; for In- 
ſtruction of ignorant, erroneous, &c. By the Aſſiſtance 
of Members of other religious Socteties, they have pro- 
cured Subſcriptions for the Education of above three 
thouſand Children, who are placed out in Schools, about 
London, and taught Reading, Writing, Pſalmody, Sc. 


They have diſperſed a great Number of Books among 


the Poor in the Fleet, Army, Sc. and have procured 


| ſeveral to be tranſlated into Welch, and other foreign 


Of the third Kind are divers religious Societies, pro- 
perly thus called; firſt ſet on Foot in London, about the 
'Year 1678, by a few young Men, who agree to meet 
weekly for Prayer, Pſalmody, and ſpiritual Conferences. 


They are now increaſed to forty diſtin& Bodies, who 


have ſet up publick Prayers in many Churches, where it 
was not; procure frequent Adminiftrations of the Sacra- 
ments; and maintain Lectures on that Subject, in one 


Church or another, almoſt on every Sunday i 


I have been informed, that there are likewiſe ſome 


Societies of Criticks, in London; but as Criticiſm is ve 

near a-kin to Malice, Jealouſy, and Calumny ; and 
when not directed by Equity, and Wiſdom, degene- 
rates always into ſome of theſe Vices; I have ſome 


Reaſon to ſuppoſe that ſome of thoſe Societies are not 
free from them. jy 5 2 | 
The SocitTy I deſign to take a particular Notice of 
in this Place, is that for which Men were in Part created, 
and which is founded on mutual Love, and ſincere 
Friendſhip. For it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


when the divine Creator ſaid after he had formed Adam, 
that it is not good he ſhould be left alone, but have a 
Companion like to himſelf ; his ſole View was not then 
the Propagation of the human Race, but likewiſe that 
every Individual having the ſame Origin, and the ſame 


End, the fame Subſtance, and the ſame Form, the 


fame intellectual Faculties, and the ſame Operations; 


they ſhould all unite in the fame Views, all conſult 


the ſame Intereſt, and all ſeek the ſame moral Good 
which he knew could not be effected but by a great U- 


nanimity, and mutual and ſincere Love. It was on that 
he had founded that beautiful Harmony, which had made 
of the whole Earth a terreſtrial Paradiſe, and whence had 
reſulted a juſt Subordination between the different Mem- 


bers of that numerous Society of Adam's Children, which 
had made them all act in their reſpective Stations, as be- 


ing all inſpired by the fame Principles, all actuated by the 


ſame Motives, and as if they had all had between them 


but one Heart and one Soul. It was likewiſe, with 
that Deſign that Man was formed in God's Image, i. e. 


that as by the eternal and reciprocal Love which ſubſiſt 


between the firſt and ſecond Perſon of the bleſſed Tri- 


nity, they produce a third ; likewiſe by the temporal, 
and reciprocal Love, which ſhould have ſubſiſted be- 
tween the human Creatures, had proceeded the temporal 


Felicity, which had been the great Acceſſory to their 
eternal one. 7777 329371 
But alas, we do not find, that that reciprocal Love, 
ſo perfect as God had conceived it, had ever any Exiſt- 
ence but in his divine Ideas, for even in the Garden, 


While Adam perſevered in his Innocence, we do not find 


in the ſacred Writings, that there was a reciprocal 
Love between him and Eve; indeed it is fad that 
Love was ſo great, and ſo ſincere, on Adam's Side, 
that he rather choſe to diſobey the Orders of his 


Creator, and therefore deſerve Death, which was the. 


Conſequence thereof, than to run the Riſk of vexing 
her, in refuſing to eat, of the forbidden Fruit; but 
the Heart of Eve was not ſo paſſionately affected; ſince 


| ſhe preferred the Perſuaſions of the Serpent to the Fe- 


licity of her loving Companion; having heard, as well 
as he, the frightful Anathema fulminated againſt the 
Offender. That firſt Society, of the human Race, which 
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had eſtabliſhed between her and Adam, 
to diſobey his Creator's Orders, at the 


thereof, which Eve left for Inheritance to her 


conſiſted then but of two Perſons, who 
equally great, equally perfect, who * 
equal abſolute Power to all the other Creatures: h = 
Intereſts were entirely the ſame, there bein Gy, ofe 
then to purſue, which could eyen inſpire either of. or 
with the leaſt Inclination to do it; that firſt g, fn 
I, ſeemingly ſo perfect, and ſo well eſtabliſhed, 00 ah a 
notwithſtanding remain long inacceſſible to Pergg = 
Deceit ; for Eve uſed all the, Means ſhe ſhould 8 
employed to cultivate that Union which the Alm; ave 
Y : I mean th 
Power ſhe had over his Affections,. and her che 
Charms, to break it; ſo that the W e noma 
falſe Friend in the World. The Serpent would fir 
tempt Adam firſt; becauſe conſcious of his Gratity be = 
ſo many ſignal Favours God was continually heaping ag 
on him; and of his ſincere and unfeigned Love for E 
he thought he could never be capable to: perſuade hin? 
Mow + + the Riſk of rendering 
his Wife eternally unhappy. Therefore he attem tg 
Eve, whoſe Love he knew was not near ſo well ; P 
in her Heart, nor fo ſincere for Adam, as that Tf 
was for her. He employed Ambition and Gu 
two Paſſions he thought could make the greateſt Im Ke 
ſion on her Mind to ſupplant it; though, at the * 
Time, would make Uſe of it, or rather of the Shadow 
diſguiſe thoſe Paſſions to Adam, and make ray =o 
the Bait. So that the Want of Sincerity in Frendſhin 
was the only Cauſe of Adam's Fall, which his Deſceh. 
dants attribute fallly to the Cunning of the Serpent, ſnce 
the Serpent himſelf was ſo ſenſible of the Weaknek of * 
Cunning, that he thought it was not capable to deceive 
Adam without the Aſſiſtance of the Artifices of a falſe 
Friend; therefore have I not Reaſon to ſay, that a rec; 
procal Love has never exiſted in the World; ſince in 
the very State of its Infancy, which we call a State of 
Innocence, by Way of Eminence, it was not even 


3 


known. ors e ors e gar 
It is true, that Adam's Love was real; that he was 
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Eve's ſincere Friend; but that alone could not be called 


Friendſhip, Friendſhip ſuppoſing always a reciprocal 


Love, otherwiſe it is no Friendſhip, _ 


It had been deceiving one's ſelf to believe that Friends 
ſhip could have ſubſiſted between Adam's Children, after 


their Mother had given them ſuch an Example of Di 


ſimulation and Deceit; and it is reaſonable enough 
to attribute to that bad Example, the Jealouſy which 
reigned, afterwards between Abel and Cain, which 
ended at laſt in a Fratricide; hence all the Diſorders, 
Impieties, Injuſtice, Violence, and all the other Crimes, 


which covered afterwards the Face of the Earth, ſo as 


to make God repent of having created the World, and 
form the Reſolution of deſtroying entirely that wicked 


Generation who had inherited Eve's Deceit and Perfidy. 


It is likely enough that a kind of Union and Friend- 
ſhip reigned among that Society which God was pleaſed 


to ſave in the Ark, from the univerſal Inundation; other- 
wiſe he had not long continued to them that divine Pro- 
tection, which brought them ſafe on Land again, in 


order to people the Earth with a new Generation; for 
as a Diſunion among them had ſoon bred Jealouſy, Spite, 
Malice, Hatred, Jars, Contentions, and all the other 
Vices which are the neceſſary and fatal Conſequences 
thereof, his omnipotent Hand which had ſaved them 
from the general Calamity, in Conſideration of the Inno- 


cency of their Manners, and kept them ſuſpended all 
the while, between Life and Death; had ſoon left them 
to the Fury of the Waves, and the Tempeſt, and ful; 


fered them to ſhare the Fate of thoſe they had imitated 
in their Perverſit y. 8 be. 

That Voor, no doubt, though ever ſo imperfect, was 
brought from the Ark on Land; and which God beheld 
with ſo much Complaiſance and Satisfaction, when 
Noah at his coming out of the Ark, and kneeling on the 
Shore with all his Family to thank him for their Pre- 
ſervation, they all with Unanimity and Concord ſend 
their Vows and Prayers to his Throne, that he ſwore he 
would neyer drown the World any more: So great Was 
the Power of mutual and reciprocal Love among his 
Creatures, as to be capable to diſarm his Hands, which 


„ „ 


ately launched againſt the criminal Effects of Treachery 
and Deceit. ** eee 


duced among them, ſo as to oblige them to be ſeparated 3 
ve have ſome Reaſon to believe that they did not all te- 
nounce their former Union, but, on the contraty, that 
it was preſerved and cultivated among ſome of them, 


fnce the Antients mention often the Felicity of the 


have been ſo perfect as they repreſent it, if -domeſtick 
Diviſions, Broils, and Controverſies had ſubſiſted among 


the Subjects ; but as they repreſent it as an extraordinary 


or uncommon Thing, or rather as a kind of Miracle, 


to give us to underſtand that it did not continue long; 


hence we may eaſily conclude that loſing Ground by ſincere Friend, when he knows that he cannot enjoy 


them without abandoning his Friend; with what inward 


Degrees, it was daily confined within narrow Limits; 
firſt from a whole Kingdom within few Provinces ; from 


Provinces within the ſcanty Compaſs of Cities; and 
degenerating till more and more, was reduced in Time 


from Cities to publick Aſſociations, from publick Aﬀo- 
ciations to private Families, and to few Friends, ſo as 
to be entirely baniſhed at laſt from among Mankind; 


which muſt have been long ago their unhappy Fate; 


otherwiſe Authors would not repreſent a fntere Frientl, 


a a kind of Prodigy, worthy. the Admiration, not only 


of the Age he lived in; but of Poſterity ; the more, be- 


cauſe this Phænomenon is feldomer ſeen than the other na- 


tural ones, its being not ſubject to a periodical Revolution, 
ſeveral Ages paſſing without producing a ſincere Friend. 

None but | generous Souls, and Perfons educated in 
noble Sentiments, are capable of Friendſhip ; for thoſe 
dirty, baſe, ſneaking Souls who mind nothing but their 
own private Intereſt, which is at preſent the Maſter- 
ſpring of all our Actions, from the Prince to the meaneſt 
of his Subjects, cannot familiarize themſelves with that 
excellent Virtue; on the contrary they glory in their 
Perfidy and Deceit; and feel ſuch an inward Satisfac- 
tion, when they have made thoſe two Vices ſubſervient to 
their infamous Ends, to the Oppreſſion or entire Ruin 


of their Friends, that they cannot help ſnewing that 


Satisfaction outwardly, by applauding themſelves in the 
Company of other Scoundrels like themſelves, on their 
oppreſſiye Succeſſes. I know at this preſent Time 
Wretches of that infamous Character, and when I can- 
not poſſibly avoid ſeeing them, they ſeldom miſs making 
me think, that it is impoſſible that thoſe rebellious Spirits, 
or rather that roaring Lion mentioned by the Apoſtle, 


worſe than they. Like Vipers, they tear the very Boſom 
that gives them Birth; like Baſiliſks, they kill with their 
own Sight; like thoſe Sea Monſters of the Fable, they 
decoy by their treacherous Voice their Friends into Pre- 
cipices z and like: the moſt: dangerous of all Serpents, 
they infect the Air they breathe. . But how could th 
act otherwiſe? ſprung from a Dunghil, and educated 
in the Duſt, at leaſt moſt of them, could they have 


nobler Sentiments ? Which ſhould caution noble and 


generous Souls, againſt contracting Friendſhip with Per- 
ſons of that Stamp; for though it is very poſſible, and 
we have often ſeen it, that the Diſadvantages" of Birth, 
are repaired by the Advantages of Education, as good 
Education ſeldom accompanies a mean Birth, one ſliould 
be very ſure of a good Education before he ttuſts to a 
mean Birth; unleſs Probity ſupplies the Wants of one, 
and rectifies the Diſadvantages of the other, 
Avarice, Hypocriſy, Bigottiſm, Ignorance; Coward- 
ice, Adulation, Self. conceit, are likewiſe. all 4 Bar to 
Friendſhip, and one ſhould never chooſe for his Friend 


a Perſon addicted to any of thoſe Vices 3 for an ava- 


ricious Perſon will always not only prefer his own In- 
tereſts to thoſe of his Friends, but even ſacrifice his whole 
Fortune, and perhaps his Life, to the leaſt Appearance 
of Lucre. How could it be epected that à Wretch 


who worſhips ho other Divinity but Mammon; ſhould und 
prefer it to a Friend? How could we imagine that he 


vho ſacrifices his own domeſtick Peace, and all the law. 
ful Pleaſures of this Life, to the Toils of amaſſing 
Riches, and to the Inquietude of keeping them fafe in 
bis own Hands, ſhall forget them a Moment to enjoy 
bis Friends? How could we flatter ourſelves that he'II 
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in a Word, all in him ſpoke a ſincere Friend, an 
ed one, for I really believe that it was impoſſible to ſee 
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bare any Inclination to relieve us in our Diſtreſs, while 


ETV. 
fear of diminiſhihg it, be willing to put his Hand to it 


Marks of Friendſhip to another ; ſince a ſincere Friend 
muſt conſider Riches no other than as a neceſſary Dirt, 
and ſhould value it no further than they render them 


capable to be ſerviceable to all Mankind in general, and 
Reign of Saturn, or golden Age, which could never to his Friends in particular, wiſhing to enjoy them no 


— 2 than they can anſwer thoſe noble and generous 


Not Money only, but likewiſe Preferments, Honours, 
Dignities, and all that's the more capable to flatter our 
Vanity or Ambition, are facrificed to Friendſhip by a 


Satisfaction he receives that pretended Diſgrace, when he 


reflects that it is a new Mark he gives his Friends of the 


Sincerity of his Love, and that nothing more is to hin- 


der him from giving himſelf up entirely to the Pleaſute 
of enjoying his Friend without Obſtacle or Controul ! 
which to a ſincere one is an anticipated Felicity; with 
what Contempt he confiders what he has left, when he 
compares it with what he enjoys! And if any Thing can 
be capable to cauſe him then ſome Inquietude, it would 
be the Fear of loſing too ſoon ber 

acquired too late, a Tranquility of Mind which can be 
found no where but in a mutual Friendſhip. Princes 
themſelves have deſcended from their Throne to have a 
_ Taſte of that Felicity; and, without having Recourſe to 


e thinks he has 


Antiquity for Examples of that Kind, it is ſaid of 


George I. King of Great Britain, of glorious Memory, 
that he never appeared better pleaſed than when he could 
find an Opportunity of forgetting what he was, a great 


Prince, to appear in the Company of few Friends, of 
whom he had always a ſelect Number, ſuch as he had 
always been, and would always be, a noble, generous, 
and fincere Friend ; and where he would not ſuffer to 


be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt otherwiſe than by ſigna- 


lzing himſelf by greater Marks of Friendſhip. He pre- 


ferred thoſe happy Moments to all the Pomp and Mag. 
nificence his Throne was adorned with ; and it was ealy 
to judge at the indicible Satisfaction he ſeemed to enjoy 
then that he thought a Court had no Pleaſure compara- 
ble to that of enjoying a ſincere Friend; for himſelf 
Heaven had took Þ | 

"his noble Soul with all the excellent Qualities requiſite 


who is always ſeeking whom he can devour, ſhould be for it. For he was generous, affable, brave, impartial, 


leafure to form him one, by adorning 
juſt, and had a great deal of Humanity and Compaſſion, 


him without loving him. Even his Enemies, who were 


4 dmg againſt him on other Accounts, could not 
/// Tim Tor Juſtice,” - 
We muſt be as cautious of chuſing an Hy ocrite, or 


a Tartuf for a Friend, as an Avaricious, and I dare ſay, 
that the Hypbcrite is the moſt dangerous of the two; 
for how could we expect that he who is continually at- 


e. to deceiye Heaven itſelf, will deal ſincerely 


wick us? His whole Life is nothing but a Texture of 
Perfidy, Falſhobds and Impoſtures, the more dangerous, 
becauſe diſguiſed under the Maſk of Religion. Pretend- 


ing to be infatuated with his own Perfections and Virtues, 


though in fact he is ſenſible of his own Wretchedneſs, 
he is a perpetual and very bitter Cenſor of our Conduct, 


the leaſt Irregularities thereof he condemns with the ſame 
Severity as if they were the moſt attrocious Crimes; 


let us act with the greateſt e and Prudence 


RE Underſtanding is capable of, he always finds that 
e 


ff his own Perfections, which 
he would have the World think are not to be parallelPd , 

if we are weak enough to defite being accounted his 
"Friends, we muſt at the ſamE'Time ſubmit ourſelves 
to the Diſagreement of hearing him inſinuate ſometimes 


even to ourfelves, that we are unworthy of his Friendſhip, 


and that none but his exceffive Compaſſion, could en- 


gage him to bear our Imperfections and Infirmities, 


whereof he makes uſe on all Occafions, to give a new 


Luſtre to his own pretended Perfections; ſo that in his 
| . | Opinion 
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he has not the Heart to relieve himſelf? Shall 4 Wretch 
t eee en - who ſuffers himſelf to periſh near his own Treaſure, for 
Tho? Noab's Deſcendants deviated ſoon from their for- 
mer Innocence, and Diviſion, - and Broils were ſoon intro- to ſave even our Life No, no, an Avaticious, Who is 
not even a Friend to himſelf, is not capable of thoſe 


claim- 


act wrong, becaute if he was to find otherwiſe, he 
would loſe the . ty; of exerciſing his malicious 
Talent, and of boaſting © 
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Opinion our Friendſhip is to him what an ugly waiting 
Woman is to a beautiful Lady, Fly, fly, ſuch Monſters, 
who are rather born for a Plague to a civil Society, 
than to maintain it with a, ſincere Friendſhip, which they 
are not capable of. To call ſuch Wretches Friends, is 
to profane that ſacred Name, and render it deſpicable. 


For to expect that by our Complaiſance and Condeſcen- - 


fions, we ſhall inſpire them at laſt with the Sentiments 


of a true Friendſhip, is to flatter oneſelf with vain Hopes, 


and to attempt it is to attempt that which is impoſſible. 


Chuſe rather the greateſt Reprobate for your Friend 


than an Hypocrite; for as a Reprobate is almoſt always 
ſenſible of his own Demerit, he is capable of admiring, 
and even approving within himſelf the Regularity of 
your Conduct, your Probity, and good Manners, and 


that Approbation may be a Means, after you have con- 


tracted a ſtrict Friendſhip with him, to engage him to 
imitate them; but ſuch a Change cannot be expected from 
an Hypocrite, who thinks that his Reputation would fuf- 


fer, if he was to alter in the leaſt his Conduct or Man- 


ners. aſa 
Ignorance is alſo a great Obſtacle to Friendſhip, for a 


Perſon bred in it is not ſuſceptible of the leaſt Sentiments 


of Generoſity, Sincerity and Gratitude ; all that is faid to 


him on that Subject, even ſupported by the molt per- 
ſuaſive Argument, is not capable to diſſipate the Clouds 
his Underſtanding is darkened with; he*ll never be per- 
ſuaded, that there is any other Love than the imperfect 
one he feels within himſelf, and which proceeds from 
natural Sentiments only; imagining falſely that all 


that is ſaid of another Kind far preferable to it, and 
much more perfect, is nothing but a Fiction of Perſons 


who want to refine on all Things. He thinks that it 


is enough if he does not wrong his Friends; but that it 


is an Impoſition to attempt to perſuade him to prefer his 


own Intereſt to his; ſince we are ourſelves the Friends 
we muſt love firſt, and preferable to all others; and that 
to ſacrifice all we have to Friendſhip, is to ſilence the 
Sentiments of Nature which are contrary to it, 

A Coward was never a ſincere Friend, for his Puſilla- 


nimity is alarmed at the leaſt Difficulty, as if it was an 
unconquerable Obſtacle ; as his whole Study is, how to 
avoid all the Dangers which he could be expoſed to; 
it cannot be reaſonably expected that he would run 


any to ſerve his Friend. He may be ſenſible of his 


 Misfortunes, but it is rather by a Motive of Cowardice, 
than of Generoſity, for fear the ſame Thing ſhould one 
Time or other happen to him. He trembles, he turns 
pale at the Recital thereof, he ſighs, he lifts up his 


Eyes to Heaven, his whole Frame ſeems in Convulſions, 


not for the Calamities of his Friend, but becauſe his 
* Imagination is ſo ſeized with a panick Fear, that 


while the Recital laſts, he thinks himſelf affected with 


the ſame. To aſk ſuch a Man to appear for his 
Friend, in any Difficulty, is to put him in mortal 


Agonies; and rather than do it, he'll deny having 


ever been acquainted with him. But a brave Man at- 
fronts all the greateſt Dangers to ſerve his Friends, and 
is never better pleas'd, but when he finds ſome particu- 
lar Occaſion of ſignalizing his Friendſhip. He thinks it 
is in the moſt difficult Encounters, that a Friend has Oc- 


caſion to ſhew himſelf ſuch, and that there is no other 


Means to diſtinguiſh a true from a falſe Friendſhip. The 


Old Teſtament gives us the Example of a brave and ge- 
nerous Friend in the Perſon of Jonathan, who expoſed 


| himſelf daily to incur the Indignation of Saul his Father, 


to ſave David his Friend from all the Snares which were 
laid for him; thaugh he knew, at the ſame Time, that 


David was deſigned to ſupplant him in the Succeſſion 


to the Throne of Iſrael. But that Example, which had 
no Precedent, has had no Imitators. For where is the 
Prince who would conſult the Preſervation of his Rival 
to the Crown. And who is that, on the contrary, who 


would refuſe to accelerate his Deſtruction if he could? I 


cannot even find that the Friendſhip of David for Jona- 
than was reciprocal ; for though he mourned for Jona- 
than's Death, in an extraordinary Manner; it is eaſy to 
judge by the Sequel, that his Tears were rather of a great 


Politician, than of a ſincere Friend, 


Adulation or Flattery, and true Friendſhip, are in- 
compatible; for as Adulation is moſt commonly accom- 
panied with Deceit, and calculated to diſguiſe Vice and 
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Imperfections, ſo fur as to give them but 
; Name of Perfections and * it 3 bo ban Ne 
to a Virtue, which abhors Diſſimulation and Impoſt, : 
For a ſincere Friend knows how to make a juſt TY 
. rence between the Imperfections and Perfe&tions Ws: hi 
Friend, and how to blame the one, and approve he 
other; and would think himſelf guilty of the greateſſ P, : 
fidy, and unworthy the Name of a Friend, if he hea 
approve publickly, what he cannot help con - 
wardly; but then, what he diſapproves, he does it 
friendly Manner, between his Friend and himſelf with, 
out publick Invectives and Reproaches; and Cos 
| himſelf with being ſilent in publick, on what he 55 
proves in ſecret, and approves then what is 72 
every Body's Approbation. For it is no Mark of Friend 
ſhip to condemn publickly our Friends; for we auth. 
riſe thereby the Invectives of his Enemies, diſcouras. 
the few other Friends he may have, and Occaſions x 
certain Coldneſs between him and us, whic , 
chance to degenerate afterwards into Hatred. þp..; 
always a Scoundrel, who flatters you becauſe he r 
vou; for a generous Soul, though perhaps at 4 
ſame Time, he wants your Aſſiſtance, will never * 
tempt. to gain your Friendſhip by thoſe low and deg; 
cable Means. e * 
A Man, who like another Narciſſus is enamcured 
with his own Image, will never love another; he is 
too much taken up with himſelf, to have any Time to 
ſpare for a Friend. 1 het ; 
But what is then a fincere Friend, that it is ſo diff. 
cult to find one. A ſincere Friend is a Perſon who 
loves another for his perſonal Merit only; without an 
other View, or under any other Conſideration whar. 
ever; who loves him in all the different Stare; 
and Conditions of Life a capricious Fortune can he 
pleaſed to place him; rather more, if poſſible 
in Adverſity than in Proſperity, ſince it is in Ad. 
verſity that Friendſhip appears in its greateſt Luſtre . 
for as we are not all born with the fame Con. 
ſtancy and Reſolution, to bear with Indifference, the 
great Calamities our Lives are expoſed to; ſome of us are 
but too ſubject to ſtoop under their Burthen, and to loſe 
entirely at laſt that little Courage, which the Favours 
. of Fortune alone were capable to. keep up; then it is 
that Friendſhip muſt exert itſelf ; that a ſincere Friend 


wort 


muſt not wait that his unhappy Friend, conſcious of his 


wretched Condition, and of the. Abhorrence a vicious 
World has for it, meets him trembling and dejected, 
half-way ; but, on the contrary, go and ſeck him in thoſe 
dark Corners, or Retreats, where he entertains his melan- 
cholly Thoughts, which border much on Deſpair, and 
hide his unhappy. Condition from a cenſorious, malicious 
and unjuſt World, whom he knows too ready to laugh 
at it, or attribute his Misfortunes either to a Want of 
Merit, or of Conduct; then a Friend appearing with 
that becoming and unaffeted Complaiſance and Aﬀa- 
bility, which are inſeparable from a true Friendſhip, is 
ſole capable to diſſipate that thick Cloud which darkens 
his Underſtanding, and keep all the other Faculties of 


the Soul unactive. Raiſed from his profound Lethargy, 
he can ſcarce believe his Senſes, when he ſees a Perſon 


before him, whoſe Face is free from the Frowns and 


ſcornful Looks, the Unfortunate are almoſt always ac- 


coſted with; and with that Serenity Fortune cauſes when 


it ſmiles, | And inſtead of tedious Exhortations larded 


with malicious Reproaches, hears friendly Intreaties, ren- 
.dered perſuaſive by preſent Succours, far beyond his 
Expectations, and exceeding perhaps the Forces of his 
Friend; who all the while is deaf to falſe and malicious 
Reports, unjuſt Reflections and Calumnies, which moſt 
commonly aſſail a Man in Diſtreſs, to render his Condi- 
tion ſtill more wretched. He is ſenſible that thoſe who 
are guilty of ſuch Barbarity, are either declared Enemies 
of the Perſon in Affliction, who uſe: thoſe indirect 
Means to accelerate his total Ruin, by diſſuading every 
body from aſſiſting him; or falſe Friends who have re- 
courſe to them to excuſe themſelves from doing it; which 


is the common Practice of the pretended Friends of this 
vicious Age, and who are much more dangerous than the 


moſt mortal Foes who declare themſelves ſuch. For 
thoſe perfidious Friends, to diſtil their Poiſon with more 
Art, begin by chiming with thoſe, who being ſuſ⸗ 
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«ble of Sentiments of Humanity and Com aſſion, 
ay the Perſon in Affliction, and with whom they are 


pot particularly acquainted, for no other Reaſon than 


becauſe he is miſerable; larding their Diſcourſe with 
Abundance of but, and if, which at laſt bring thoſe 
truly compaſſionate Perſons to the Point they. would 


of Compaſſion as they had thought him at firſt, ſince 
his own Friends give him ſo wretched a Character; 
{hich muſt be true, ſince thoſe who give it him, having 
had his Confidence, and ſtudied him long, cannot be 
miſtaken. The Perfidy of thoſe Monſters, under a hu- 
man Form, works with a {till greater Efficacy, if they 
have the Artifice to diſguiſe it, as moſt of them do, 
under that uſeful Maſk Hypocriſy ; and revile their un- 
happy Friend among Perſons who are truly religious; 
for as none but God can fathom our Hearts, and diſco- 
yer the Secrets thereof ; how is it poſſible that thoſe 
Perſons of Probity and Virtue could ſuſpect another, 
whom they almoſt always find beſieging the Altars of a 
God of Mercy and Compaſſion ? How can they imagine 
that he, who they ſuppoſe is continually claiming. that 
Mercy and Compaſſion for himſelf, has none for others:? 
But they are miſtaken when they ſuppoſe that the Hy- 
pocrite 1s intreating God's Mercy 3 for as he has his Mind 
fall of nothing elſe but the entire Ruin of his Friends, 


he is only meditating how he can procure it ſooner and 


more effeQually ; I myſelf have heard Men of that in- 
famous Character, who by their Hypocriſy had acquired 
a fort of Right to impoſe on weak Minds, concerting 
Meaſures at the Feet of the Altars to that Purpoſe. . 
There is another Kind of falſe Friends, who having 
not quite renounced all Sentiments of Honour and Hu- 
manity, would be loth to contribute towards their 
Friend's Ruin; but are either aſhamed, or afraid of ap- 


pearing his Friend while he is in Diſtreſs z fo that they will 
neither oppreſs, nor aſſiſt him, but abandon him entirely 


to his unhappy Fate; though, for my Part, I make but 
very little Difference between this Sort of Friends and 
thoſe above-mentioned, and think them both equally 


guilty of a Breach of Friendſhip, and almoſt in the ſame 


quel Manner; ſince he who refuſes to affiſt his Friend 


in his Diſtreſs, is as much acceſſary to it, as he that has 
procured it. But he is afraid, perhaps, was he to aſſiſt 
his unhappy Friend, either to diſoblige other Friends 


whom it is his Intereſt to manage, or to incur the Diſplea- 
ſure of Men in Authority ; then if thoſe human Con- 
ſiderations are capable to deter him from appearing a 
Friend, he boaſts in vain of his Friendſhip ; for a real 


one is daring, courageous, intrepid; meets with no 


human Conſideration, which it cannot ſilence; no Obſta- 


cles, let them be ever ſo great, or difficult, which it can- 


not conquer ; Majeſty, Power, Favour, Intereſt, all give 
way to it; for a Friend may reſpe& the Hand which 


oppreſſes his Friend, and at the ſame Time relieve him 


under that Hand, and even wreſt him from it, if he can 
do it without violating the Laws of God and Man; for 


the Oppreſſor, let him be ever ſo potent or ſo great, muſt 
have a very mean Soul who will refuſe to admire and 


commend the courageous Sincerity of ſuch a Friend- 

Bur where can we find at preſent Friends of that Cha- 
raſter? in the Sanctuary? Alas it is the Place where 
Diſſimulation, Deceit and Inconſtancy make their chief 
Reſidence; there appears ſometimes perhaps as every 
where elſe, a certain Shadow of Friendſhip, but which 

vaniſnes at the ſingle Appearance of private Intereſt, 
when both in Competition. Though no body ſeems to 
de more obliged to a ſtrict Friendſhip than the Clergy, 
lince they pretend both to practiſe and preach in a ſtricter 
Manner the Goſpel of Chriſt, which is in Part founded 
eon Friendſhip, ſince our divine Saviour puts the Love 
of our Neighbour on a Level with that of God, when he 

lays to the Perſon who aſk'd him, what he muſt do to be 
laved ? Thou fhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
Heart, and thy Neighbour as- thyſelf. Do they obſerve 
that Precept, when they put all in Uſe, even Calumnies, 
Falſhoods and Invectives, to foment Jealouſy and Diſ- 
ſenſion among us? And if they don't, can they expect 
to be ſaved ? Is that to follow the Example of the be- 
loved Diſciple, who having learned the Rules of Chri- 
ſtian Friendſhip, in the very Boſom of his divine Maſter, 
preached ſcarce any Thing elſe afterwards'? How ſcan- 
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dalous it is to hear nothing elſe in our Aſſemblies, which 

were calculated to entertain Friendſhip among us, but 
uncharitable Declamations founded on falſe Prejudices; 
that alone will always be an Obſtacle to a perfect Re- 
conciliation, between us, which, if once removed, would 
ſoon be accompliſhed. Though it is eaſy to find in the 
Goſpel, if we would renounce our falſe Prejudices, that 
fach uncharitable Declamations are entirely contrary to 
it. What would we think of a Perſon, who inſtead of 
compoſing the Differences which ſubſiſt in a private 
Family, when it is in his Power to do it, would, on the 
3 foment them, and widen the Breach? would 
not ſuch a Monſter excite our Indignation, and be con- 
ſidered as a Plague in the Civil Society? What muſt we 
think then of thoſe, who are continually ſowing the Seed 
of Diſcord and Animoſity in the Family of Chriſt? What 
would a Je, or an honeſt Pagan, think of it that was to 
hear it, and was ſhewn afterwards in the Goſpel, that 
formal Command of loving one another? Could he be 
er then, that that Perſon does not preach a Re- 
igion quite different from that of Jeſus Chris ? If there be 
ſome Diſputes between us in Points of Belief; Calumnies, 
Invectives, and Sophiſms, will never decide or terminate 

them; ſuch Means are never uſed in civil Differences, 

but by thoſe who are conſcious that they have not the 
Right on their Side; and Counſellors at the Bar have 
never Recourſe to them, but when they know that the 

Cauſe they plead is as good as loſt. Truth is the beſt 
Argument we can uſe, to perſuade and confound our 


Enemies; and calling them Names, and loading them 
with Invectives, make them triumph before the moſt 


ſenſible Part of Mankind. Such a ſcandalous Conduct 
is very good to amuſe an ignorant Rabble, which de- 
lights in Diſorders and Confuſion; but it is deſpiſed, and 


even abhorred by thoſe of a ſound Underſtanding, and 


who have been inſpired by noble Sentiments. How can 
we expect to eftabliſh Friendſhip among us, when we 
we are taught to hate one another, and cut one anvther's 
Throats by a Motive of Religion? If we think that our 
Brethren have deviated from the Truth, ler us endeavour 
to bring them to the Sheep-fold on our Shoulders, at the 
Example of the good Shepherd, and not with tlie Whip 
as a Beaſt to the Slaughter; and if our friendly Endeavours 
prove unſucceſsful, let us addreſs our moſt ardent Vows 


to Heaven for their Converſion, What! muſt I hate a 


Perſon becauſe he is a Roman Catholick, or a Preſbyte- 
rian, or a Quaker, or even a Jew. or an Infide!? What 
is his Religion to me, if he has all the Qualities that de- 
ſerves my Friendſhip? . Ss 
Ass Friendſhip is of all Religions, it is alſo of all Na- 


tions and Countries, though the Difference of Nation or 
Country, like that of Religion, is but too often a Bar 
to it. If there have been Time out of Mind, a certain 
Jealouſy between different Nations, perhaps rival in 
Glory, muſt I hate a particular Perſon of that Nation? 


What has he to do with the general Concerns of that 
Nation? Is he called in the Council of the Sovereign or 
Republick, under whoſe Government he is born? Has 
he opinated for the Devaſtation of my Country ? Has he 


done me any private Injury ? Do es not the . of Na- 
tions entitle him to the Right of Hoſpitality among us, 


as they do thoſe of us who are among them? He is an 


Engliſhman, an Hanoverian, an Italian, a Spaniard, a a 
Frenchman, &c. ergo, we muſt hate him, Does not Na- 
ture itſelf revolt againſt that Concluſion, which is con- 


demned by all Laws divine and human? It is true, that 


all Nations are not equally guilty of that Barbarity ; and 
I can flatter myſelf that I am born in a Country which is 
entirely free from it; as it can be vouched by all other 


Nations, who are not blinded by falſe and unjuſt Preju- 
dices; we never ſee there Foreigners inſulted publickly, 

either in Print or in the Street; the Rabble itſelf is ready 
to lend them their Aſſiſtance when they want it. And 
when I have made that Obſervation before Perſons 


who could not deny it, becaui they had been Eye- 


witneſſes to it, they have replied ungenerouſly, that 
thoſe Demonſtrations of Friendſhip did not proceed from 
the Heart; thus aſſuming to themſelves a Power, which 


is reſerved to God alone of ſearching the Heart. But 


how can they know that thoſe Marks of Friendſhip do 


not proceed from their Heart? Can we know that a 


Perſon loves us otherwiſe than by his Actions; and if 
his Actions denote that Love, how can we be ſo unjuſt 
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to ſay that he don't love us? What could engage me 
but a Motive of Generoſity, to treat kindly a Per- 
fon whom I had never ſeen before, when I do not 
| know whence he comes, who he is, and if ever 1 ſhall 
ſee him again afterwards? What could induce me to 
diſſemblè with him? Could any body force me to be 
kind to him if I would not ? Ts it not at my Option 15 
take or not to take Notice of him, when no body could 
find fault with it, not even himſelf, ſince he does not 
know me? Even ſuppoſed, which is a ſcandalous falſe 
Suppoſition, that his Actions are different from the Sen- 
timents of his Heart; what's that to me, ſinceat is his 
Actions I want in my Neceſſity, and not his Heart, 
which muſt be left to God to examine? Of what Servic 
would it be to me, if it was poſſible that a Man ſhoul 
love me, and at the ſame Time do me ſome great In- 
ury, and perhaps cut my Throat? For it is equally im- 
offible for me to do all Sorts of good Offices to a Fo- 
reigner, and hate him in my Heart, as for me to maltreat 
him and love him at the ſame Time in my Heart. Such 
_ unjuſt Reflections proceed from a natural Jealouſy and 
Antipathy, which Brutes themſelves are not guilty of; 
for when they have received ſome good Offices from us, 
they fawn upon us, to let us know their Gratitude. 
For my Part, I have been the unhappy Victim of that 
original Sin of being a Frenchman, and more ſo, ſince 


the War in which I have no Hand, has broke out be- 


tween the two Nations ; though. in thoſe Caſes the Sub- 


jects ſhould follow the Example of their Princes, who 


while they are at War, have ſeldom any private Animo- 
ſity againſt one another ; but on the contrary are as much 
Friends then, as they are in the moſt gently Peace. 
In anſwer to this, it may be aſked, why Foreigners 
| ſhould come among us, when they know that we hate 
them? I muſt confeſs, that as I ſuppoſe few do it by 


Choice, I cannot but pity the Unhappineſs of thoſe who 


are neceſſitated to it; but as they know nothing of that 
Hatred when they firſt take that Party, and imagine 
that the ſame Law of Nations that protects Foreigners in 
their own Country, and obliges them to do to them all 
Sorts of kind Offices, has the ſame Force in another, 
and pleads there as much in their Favour, they are ex- 


cuſable for that firſt Miſtake ; but not if they were to 


commit a ſecond of the ſame Kind. _ 3 
Shall we find Friendſhip at Court? There in fact, if 
Friendſhip conſiſted in publick Demonſtrations, and 
Proteſtations, bound ſometimes by the moſt ſolemn 
Oaths, we could expect to find Friends; but are they 
once put to the Teſt, and called upon to fulfil their 
Engagements, or accompliſh their e we are 

ſoon convinced, though too late, that all thoſe Promiſes, 
thoſe Proteſtations, thoſe Oaths, even the moſt ſolemn, 
were nothing but a mere Farce, to trifle with Heaven 
and amuſe Men; a vain Sound, which periſhes imme- 
diately after it has ſtruck the Ears, ſo abſolutely, as not 
to leave ſometimes the Memory of its Exiſtence. The 
Prince himſelf cannot fix thoſe Proteſtations to any 
Thing elſe ; even thoſe whom he is continually loading 


his moſt ſecret Confidence, are his. Friends no longer 
than he keeps them engaged to him by thoſe mercena 
Means, or to ſpeak better, are no Friends at all; 10 
that there is no Monarch at preſent who can ſay of his 
Favourite, that Epheſtzon is Alexander. Nay, it has been 
for ſeveral Ages paſt a kind of Hereſy to believe, that 
it was poſſible to find a ſincere Friend at the Court of 
Princes; and a Man there who is really ſuch, muſt have 
retired from it long before he can expect to be truſted 
to. As another who has given ſeveral repeated Inſtances 
of his Sincerity, is miſtruſted as ſoon as he begins to 
frequent a Court; as if the Air breathed there was al- 
ways infected with Perfidy and Diſſimulation. In fact, 
Perfidy and Diſſimulation, which every where are con- 
ſidered as two ſcandalous Vices, and as ſuch a Bane to 
Civil Society, are ſeen in a quite different Light at the 
Court of Princes, and in the Palaces of the Great; and 
are conſidered by the moſt impartial and leſs prejudiced 
againſt a Court, as two Qualities eſſential to the Cha- 
racter of a Courtier or Favourite. Courtiers and Fa- 


vourites themſelves ſeem to be convinced of it, ſince the 


firſt Maxims they learn are thoſe of diſſembling and de- 
ceiving well. And ſuch among them who excel in that 


K 


thoſe who affect much Religion, 


the very Boſom that gave them Birth; 


Art, think, themſelves worthy, of the greateſt E 
ments; and the great Habit they have c« 


Employ. 
ments ; and the great Habit they have contracted of 
do that they practiſe it, even, in the moſt indifferent 


Things, ſo that one can, ſcarce even depend on ha 
they ſay, or underſtand. what they mean. The 1 8 
brought that Art of late to ſuch a Perfection, as - 0 
made Fe general Rules which are common and pay 
Pros in the ſame Terms at all Courts: They all f F 
n the ſame, Dialect, and all write in the fame Sg 
and I have very great Reaſon to believe, that Minit - 
or Secretaries of State, for LS le, have Model ** 
Letters in their Offices, which they copy when 1 
want to write to certain Perſons; which are full of P : 
teſtations of Friendihip, and of their Readineſs to ſe wad 
one 3 but if they be put to the Teſt, thoſe Prong," 
have no other Effect, than that of procuring other þ, 
ſtations; and thus Proteſtations in infinitum, and RT 
elſe ; Eccleſiaſticks themſelves in thoſe Pol $ and I 
are guilty o. 
candalous 2 5 and perfidious Bebe op 
would render a Man odious in a civil Society, and 9. 
cure him to be ſhamefully kicked out of it as a "7a 
Scoundrel. But as Men in great Poſts are ſometimes 
ſuffered to rob with Impunity, they mult alſo be £4.” 
to deceive with Impunity. Princes themſelves have been 
the unhappy Victims of the perfidigus Deceits of their 
Favourites, and have harboured Snakes in their Boſom 
who have ſtung them to Beach : Vipers who have ie 
| AVE onſt ) 
have deyoured the very Subſtance which ſuppor id — 
Sacrilegious Kidnappers, Who have perſuaded their 80. 


vereign to enter into Meaſures which they knew would MW 
prove his entire Ruin; which makes me deplore the un. 


happy Fate of Princes, who have the weak Complaiſanc: 
to truſt too much to their Favourites. TIER 
Me might have antiently ſearched ſincere Friends in 
the Armies, and have been ſure to find ſeveral, for a; 
none marched then under Mars's Standards, eſpecially in 
thoſe Poſts where they had Occaſion to ſignalize them- 


| ſelves in a particular Manner, but Perſons of a particular 


Merit, and known Courage, who abhorred all that was 
mean and ſcandalous, no doubt but ſuch Perſons were 


| capable of a ſincere Friendſhip 3 but at preſent, een Wo A | 


of the Sons of Mars have been nurſed in the Maxims of 
a Court, and lulled to ſleep at the Ditties of Miniſters 
and Favourites, who promote them as their Children, 
not as they deſerve, they carry thoſe Maxims into the 
Field, fo that for ſome V ears paſt there has been as much 


_ Friendſhip found there as Courage; and they have 


loved in the ſame modern Manner as they have fought: 
For as they moſt commonly fight for Lucre, nor for 
Reputation or Glory; they alſo moſt commonly love for 
Lucre, not by mere Friendſhip ; and there are as many 
vain Proteſtations made in the Tent of a General, as there 


are in the Antichamber of a Miniſter ; a brave Soldier 


who has ſerved gallantly his King and Country, but 
comes empty-handed, is promiſed Preferments ; but he 


| EY Me" 18. CON? who is introduced by Plutus, though perhaps accompa- 
with his moſt ſignal Favours, and whom he receives into 


nied by Cowardice, carries it. The General may profeſs 
himſelf all the while the brave Man's Friend; but the 
Cræſus is really the General's Friend, at leaſt in his 
Manner of thinking. And this I know by Experience, 
for could I have perſuaded Mammon to ſtand my Friend 
.in ſome Occaſions, where I had nothing to plead for me 
but my Services, I ſhould not be reduced at preſent to 
the indigent State of an Author. wy | 
The Bar is as foreign to Friendſhip as any other Place, 
and there's no Friends to be gained among Aftrea 8 
Miniſters, but by means of the Offerings which are 
carried to that Goddeſs's Altar. He among them who 
profeſſes the greateſt Friendſhip to us, will become 2 Foe 
for Gain; though he be perſuaded at the ſame Lime, 


that we have all the Juſtice imaginable on our Side: 


This I know alſo by Experience. 


PFriendſhip in Commerce is made a trading Commo- 
dity, and is fold like the reſt; for as Profit or Gain is 


the Maſter-ſpring of that great Machine, all 1s rejected 


which has the leaſt Appearance of Liberality and Diſin- 
tereſtneſs, „ 1 
Even in private Families, where Friendſhip ſhou I 
be found, if any where in the World; there is * 
Jealouſy, Ambition, private Intereit, very often we 


EEDESE 
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L . n r wid . 


4d Malice, fet a whole Family at Variante; even the 
gon endeavours to ſupplant his Father, and the Father 
his Son, A Brother is jealous that his Brother is more 
fyoured by Fortune than he is, and for that Reaſon 
hates him; and a Siſter envies her Siſter becauſe ſhe is 
yetter ſettled, and makes a greater Figure in the World 


e. | 

Ate there then no fincere Friends to be found in the 
World? Yes there are, even in all the different States 
above-mentioned ; but they are ſo few, that it is very 
difficult to find them; not that I ſpeak by Experience, 
for I can ſafely proteſt, that J have never found any. As 
for thoſe who are Friends while Fortune ſmiles, and no 
jonger, there is an infinite Number of them, if one is 
not aſhamed to proſtitute the Name of Friendſhip to 
the moſt attrocious Peffidy, It is true they are Friends, 
hut it is to themſelves ; for in worſhipping your Fortune, 


hey only conſult the Advantages which they can reap 


fom it; either for Honour or Profit, or for both; 
which is clearly ſeen at their deſerting you ſo ſoon as 


— + id 


2 . 


STARCHMAKING.” 10% 


Fortune turns her Back ; according to this udicious Schl 
tente d . 0 oe 
| Dunes eris felix maltas numerabis amicuß; 
Tempora ſi fuerint nubila, ſolus eris. \ 
Which Sentence is thus paraphraſed by M. Mangerd? 
Tant que vous regorgez d' Honneurs & de Richelſes, © 
Ce ne ſont qu! Amities & que bives Tendreſſes* © 
Vous tes rechercht des moyens & des grands, | 
Au dixieme degre vous avez des parens. 
Quoi qu un fang rotur ies coule en votre famille, 
La Nobleſſe / y joint quand la Richeſſe y brille. 
D* the foule d amis vos cötes ſont preſſas, 
Qui tous à vous ſer vir ſe montrent empreſſes. = 
| Mais vous arrive Vil quelque affrenſe diſgrace, 
La'Fortune vient elle a prendre une autre fate; 
Nos jours ſe changent, ils en une triſte nuit 
Chacun dans ce moment vous abandon e fit. 


ATARCHMARIN G, is the Art of procuring a 
Fecula or Sediment from Wheat which had been 


ſteeped in Water; of which Fecula, after ſeparating the 


Bran from it, by wy it through Sieves, are formed a 
Kind of Loaves, which being dried in the Sun, or an 
The Proceſs is as follows: . = 

The Grain being well cleaned, is put to ferment in 


Oven, is afterwards broke into little Pieces, and fo ſold. 


Veſſels full of Water, which they expoſe to the Sun, 


when in its greateſt Heat; changing the Water twice a 
Day for the Space of eight or twelve Days, according 
to the Seaſon. When the Grain burſts eafily under the 


Finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. The Fer- 


mentation perfected, and the Grain thus ſoftened ; it 
s put, Handful by Handful, in a Canvaſs Bag, to ſe- 
parate the Flour from the Huſks, which is done by rub- 
bing and beating it on a Plank, laid a-croſs the Mouth 
of the empty Veſſel, that is to receive the Flour, 


As the Veſſels are filled with this liquid Flour, there 


6s ſeen ſwimming a- top, a reddiſh Water, which is to be 
carefully ſcum off from Time to Time, and clean Wa- 


ter put in its Place; which, after ſtirring the whole to- 


gether, is all to be ſtrained through à Cloth or Steve, 
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 [Uon voit autony de vous ces ombres * 251 81 
Et vos meilleurs amis ſouvent vous miconnoiir. 


” 


and what is left behind, put into the Veſſel with new Wa: 


ter, and expoſed to the Sun for ſome Time; and as the 


Sediment thickens at the Bottom, they drain off the Wa- 
ter four or five Times, by inclining the Veſſel, but with- 
out paſſing it through the Sieve. What remains at the 


Bottom, 1s the Starch, which they cut in Pieces to get 


out, and leave it to dry in the Sun, When dry it is laid 


up for Uſe, _ 


| The belt Starch is white, ſoft, and friable, eafily | 
broke into Powder. Such as require very fine Starch, do 


not content themſelves like the Starch-Men, with refuſe 
Wheat, but uſe the fineſt Grain. 3 


to whiten and powder the Hair. 


It is alſo uſed by the Dyers to diſpoſe their Stuffs to 


take Colours the better. 


Std 


STEREOME EEE: 


C TEREOMETRY, is the Art of meaſuring ſo- 
) lid Bodies, i. e. of finding the Solidity or ſolid 


Contents of Bodies, as Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, Veſ⸗ | 


ſes, Ships, Sc. 9 e 55 
Solidity, as underſtood here, is the Quantity of Space, 


contained in a ſolid Body; called alſo the ſolid Content, 


and the Cube thereof. 
the Area of the Baſe, and multiply it by 2; find the 
Areas of the Planes, or Parallelograms, that include or 
circumſcribe it, and add their Sum to the former Pro- 
duct. The Sum is the whole Surface of the Priſm. 
M.ultiply then the Baſe by the Altitude; the Product 
zs the Solidity of the Cube. be Fe . 
All Priſins are in a Ratio compounded; of their Baſes 


and Attitudes: If then their Baſes be equal, they are to 


each other as their Heights; and vice verſd. Similar 
Priſins, &c. ure in a triplicate Ratio of their homologous 
Sides, as alſo of their Altitudes. FO {93s 5 

To meaſure the Surface and Solidity of a Pyramid. — 


Find the Solidity of -a Priſm; that has the ſame, Baſe 


with the given Pyramid; and divide this hy three; the 
Quotient will be the Solidity-of the Pyramid. 


Vuppoſe, v. gr. the Solidity of the Priſm be found 


6701328, the Solidity of the Pyramid will be thus found 
22336770. $i 


The Surface of a Pyramid is had by finding the Areas 
both of the Baſe, and of the lateral Triangles. The Sum 


of theſe is the Area of the Pyramid. 


The external Surface of a right Pyramid, ſtanding on 


a regular poligonal Baſe, is equal to the Altitude of one 
of the Triangles which compoſe it, multiplied by the 


VBB Whole Circutriference of the Baſe of the Pyramid. 
To Meaſure, the Surface, and Solidity of a Priſm'z, find 


* 


A Sphert is equal to a Pyramid, whoſe Baſe is equal 
to the Surface, and its Height to the Radius of the 


Hence a Sphere being eſteemed ſuch a Pyramid, its 


Cube or ſolid Content is found like that of a Pyramid. 


2. A Sphere is to a Cylinder, ſtanding on an equal 
Baſis, and of the ſame Height, as 2 to 3. Hence alſo 
may the Cube or Content of the Sbere be found, 

3. The Cube of the Diameter of a Sphere, is to the 
ſolid Content of the Sphere, nearly as 300 to 157; and 
thus alſo may the Content of the Sphere be meaſured. 

4. The Surface of a Sphere is Quadruple the Area of a 


Cirele-deſcribed with-the Radius of the Sphere, For ſince 
a Spbere is equal to a Pyramid, 'whoſe Baſe is the Surface, 
and its Altitude the Radius of the Sphere: The Surface 
of the Sphere is had by dividing its Solidity by a third 
Part of its Diameter. if now the Diameter of the Cir- 


cle be 100, the Area will be 7850; conſequently the 
Solidity 1570000 which divided by a Third of the 


Scmi- 


To uſe Starch, they take as much as is needed, and 
ſteep it in Water over Night, changing the Water four or 
five Times. The Starch-Men uſing the Refuſe of 
Wheat, only obſerve a Part of all thefe Things in 
their Proceſs; but their Starch falls far ſhort of this 
Starch 4s uſed along with Smalt, or Stone Blue, to 
ſtiffen and clear Linen. The Powder thereof is alſo uſed 
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Semi. Diameter, 100, the Quotient is the Surface of the 
Sphere 31400, which is manifeſtly Quadruple the Area 
of the Circle. AGO 
The Diameter of a Sphere being given to find its Sur- 
face and Solidity. Find the Periphery of the Circle de- 
ſcribed by the Radius of the Sphere. Multiply this, found, 
into the Diameter; the Product is the Surface of the 
Sphere. Multiply the Surface by a ſixth Part of the 
Diameter, the Product is the Solidity of the Sphere. 


Thus ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Spbere 56, the 


Periphery will be found 175; which multiplied by the 
Diameter, the Product 9800 is the Surface of the Sphere 
which multiplied by one ſixth Part of the Diameter, 
gives the Solidity 919057, or thus; 

Find the Cube of the Diameter 173616; then to 
300157, and the Cube found, find a fourth Proportional 
919057. This 1s the Solidity of the Sphere required. 

A Gentleman was pleaſed to favour me with the follow- 
ing Method, which he ſays he uſed for the Menſuration 
of a Globe, whoſe Axis is 21 Inches. | 


A GLO B E, whoſe Axis is 21 Inches. 


21. Circumference, 21 
66 21 
5 21 
126 4 
| 441 
355 of the Axis, S 4 
6930 441 
"+ 882 
1728) 48510 ( 2 Feet 1 395 Inch, 9261 
Fo 11 
1395. | 9261 
. — 9261 
; . 21) 101871 (1728 
4851 2. 1395 3 
„„ 1 
— 178 
1395 168 
8 107 
108 
Nut 
F. In. 21 
1.75 ——— 
„ 90 
075. - 
1225 
4 75 
3.0625 | 5 
WR 57 9261 Cube of 21 
— 5236 | 
153125 h 
214375 55566 
30625 27783 
5.359375 46305 
5236 * 
c 1728) 48490596 (2. 1393 
321362980 3456 | 
16078125 —— 
| 10718750 1393 
1393 26796875 . 
806 — — — 
— 2. 8061687500 
959 — — 


Cylinder, we muſt remember, that a Cylinder is a ſolid 


Body contained under three Surfaces; ſuppoſed to be 


generated by the Rotation of a Parallelogram, about 
one of its Sides, „ 


STEREOMETRY. 


and of the ſame Height. 


gits, Cc. 


If the generating Parallelogram be r 
Cylinder introduced will be a right Cylinder, 1. e C 
linder, whoſe Axis is perpendicular to its Bale, "ob 

If the Parallelogram be a Rhombus or Rho 
Cylinder will be oblique or ſcabuous. | 

The Surface of a right Cylinder, excluſive of its Baſ; 
is demonſtrated to be equal to a Rectangle Oni, 
under the Periphery, and the Altitude of the Cylinder ; 

The Periphery, therefore, of the Baſe, and thence th 
Baſe itſelf, being found, and multiplied by two, ang ea 
Product added to the Rectangle of the Height, 1 
Periphery of the Cylinder ; the Sum will be the Area : 
Superficies of the Cylinder : Multiply this by the Area 7 
the Baſe, and the Product will be the Solidity of th 
linder. | ; 

For it is demonſtrated, that a Circle is equal to a Ti. 
angle, whoſe Baſe is equal to a Periphery, and Height to 
the Radius; and alſo that a Cylinder is equal to a triangu- 
lar Priſm, having the ſame Baſe and Altitude with ittelF. 
its Solidity, therefore, muſt be had by multiplying the 
Superficies into the Baſe. 

Again, ſince a Cone may be eſteemed an infinite an. 


mboiges, the 


— gular Pyramid; and a Cylinder an infinite angular Priſm; 


a Cone is one third Part of a Cylinder, upon an equal Baſe, 


Further, a Cylinder is to a Sphere of the ſame Baſe and 


Altitude, as 3 to 2. 


Laſtly, it being demonſtrated in Mechanicks, that 
every Figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated ei. 
ther by the Motion of a Line, or of a Figure, is equal 
to the Factum of the generative Magnitude into the Wa 

of its Center of Gravity, or the Line its Center of Grayiry 
deſcribes : Hence, if a Rectangle revolves about its Axis, 
it will deſcribe a Cylinder, and its Side the Surface of the 


Cylinder, But the Center of Gravity of the right Line is 


in the Middle; and the Center of Gravity of the gene- 
rating Plane in the Middle of the right Line. The Way 
of this, therefore, is the Periphery of a Circle deſcribed by 
the Radius, i. e. into the Baſe: But the Solidity of the 
linder is the Factum of the generating Rectangle, into 
the Periphery of the Circle deſcribed by the other Ra- 
dius, which 1s ſubduple of the Semi- diameter of the 
GG AAA i pr 5 HY 

Suppoſe, v. gr. the Latitude of the deſcribing Plane, 
and therefore of the Cylinder B C = a, the Semi- dia- 
meter of theBaſe D CS y; then will E GS; and 


oy 


ſuppoſing the Ratio of the Semi-diameter to the Peri- 


phery = 1: m; the Periphery deſcribed by the Radius 
r will be equal to à mr. Therefore multiplying + mr 


into the Area of the Rectangle AC = ar; the Solidity 
of the Cylinder =, mar; but a mar 2: un ra, 


and 2 1m A and 2 mr, the Area of the Circle de- 
ſcribed by the Radius D G, the Solidity of the Cylinder, 


therefore, is equal to the Factum of the Baſe and the 
Altitude. | Sts i 


To determine the Surface and Solidity of a Cube. As 


the Surface of a Cube conſiſts of fix equal Squares, a 
Side multiplied by itſelf, and the Product by fix, will 


give the Superficies; and the ſame Product again muldi- 

plied by the Side, the Solidity. „ LEO 
Hence if the Side of a Cube be 10, the Solidity will 

be 1000 ; if that be 12, this will be 1728: W heretore 


the geometrical Perch being 10 Foot, and the geo- 
metrical Foot 10 Digits, Sc. the cubick Perch is 1000 


cubick Feet; and a cubick Foot is 1000 cubick Di- 
Hence alſo Cubes are in a triplicate Ratio of their 
Sides, and are equal if their Sides be ſo. 2 
To meaſure the Solidity of a Cone; find the Solidity of 


a Priſm or Cylinder, having the ſame Baſe with the 


Cone: Which found divided by 3; the Quotient will 
be the Solidity of a Cone. Thus, v. gr. if the Solidity 


of a Cylinder be 605592960, the Solidity of the Cone 
will be found 201864320. 922 


As to the Meaſure of the Solidity of a truncated Cone: 


| As the Difference of the Semi- diameter is to the Altitude 
Before we attempt to give the Method of meaſuring a 


of the truncated Cone, ſo is the greater Semi- diameter 


to the Altitude of the entire Cone. This found, fub- 


ſtract the Altitude of the truncated Cone; which r 
leave that of the Cone taken off. Find the Solidity © 


the two Cones, ſubſtract one from the other; the Re- 
, Ee | 2 6 mainder, 
2 


ectan gular, the 
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To find the Solidity of a bollom Body. — If the Body be 
comprized in the Number of regular Bodies; the So- 
jidity rſt of the whole Body, including the Cavity, 
chen that of the Cavity, which is ſuppoſed to have the 
ame Figure with the Body itſelf, is to be found; and 
the latter being ſubſtracted from the former, the Re- 
mainder is the Solidity of the hollow Body required. 
As to the meaſuring of TIMB ER. Timber is uſually 
meaſured and eſtimated by the Load or Ton, which is 
a ſolid Meaſure containing 40 Feet of round Timber, or 
50 of hewn Timber. The Denomination of Load, (&c. 
we ſuppoſe ariſes hence, that 40.or go ſolid Feet of ſuch 
Timber weighs about a Ton, i. e. twenty hundred 
Weight, which is uſually accounted a Cart-Load. 

1. For the meaſuring of round Timber: The Practice 
is to gird the Tree about in the Middle of the Length; 
and folding the Line twice, to take one Length or 
Quarter of the Whole, and account that for the tru; 
cide of the Square: Then for the Length it is count! 
from the But-end of the Tree, fo far up as the Tree will 


Line twice folded is half a Fooůt. 
The Dimenſions thus taken, the Quantity of Timber is 
had, either by multiplying the Side of the Square into 


thod of Croſs-Multiplication. 7, 2 gs 
Or more eaſily and ſpeedily on Gunter's Line, by 
extending the Compaſſes from 12 to the Side of the 
Square in Inches ; for that Extent turned twice (the fame 
Way) from the Length in Feet, will reach to the'Con- 
tent in Feet. i 5 
Or the better ſtill, on Coggeſbal's Sliding- Rule, by 
ſetting 12 on the Girt-Line D, to the Length in Feet on 


the Girt-Line D, taken in Inches, you have on the 
Line C the Content of the Timber in Feet. 8 


Note, 1. This Method of meaſuring round Timber, tho 
common, is yet erroneous, and the Contents found 
hereby, it is demonſtrated is leſs than the true Con- 
tents or Meaſure in the Ratio of 11 to 14. How to 
avoid this Error, and meaſure it juſtly, I have ſhewn 
under the Uſe of Coggeſbal's Sliding- Rule. 

2. If the Tree have any great Boughs that are 
Timber, as the Phraſe is, i. e. which will hold Feet 
Girt, they are commonly meaſured, and added to the 
reſt: The Solidity of the whole being thus found, 
they divide it by 40, which brings it into Loads. 

3. In meaſuring round Timber for Sale, they uſual- 
ly caſt away an Inch out of the Square for the Bark, 
if Oak; ſo that a Tree 10 Inches ſquare, they only 
account as if 9; but for Aſh, Elm, Beech, &c. an 
„ He fo IF TI oo at 

4. For the meaſuring hewn or ſquare Timber; the 
Practice is to find the Middle of the Length of the 
Tree, and there to meaſure its Breadth, by clapping 
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mainder will be the Solidity of the truncated Cone. 


hold half a Foot Girt, as they call it, i. e. ſo long as = 


ſelf, and that Product by the Length, by the Me- 


the Line C. Then againſt the Side of the Square, on 


two Rules, or other ſtrait Things to the Sides of the 


Tree, and meaſuring the Diſtance between them: In 
the like Manner they meaſure the Breadth the other 
Way. If the two be found 9 1 they add them 
together, and take balf the Sum for the true Side of 


the Square. al an #15 ant. q-igpo fs 


h N n 0 988 . r: 41th Tx n . 12812 1 Wa 
The Dimenſions thus taken, the Content is found, 


either by Croſs-Multiplication, Gunter's Scale, , or the 
Sliding Rule, after the Manner already directed. 
L * Contents divided by 50, gives the Number of 


8. I TOY „ 5 ao 

If the Timber be unequally ſided, this Method of mea- 
ſuring is erroneous, always giving the Content more 
than the Truth; and the more ſo, as the Difference of 
the Sides is greater; yet Cuſtom has authorized it. 
Jo meaſure ſuch. Timber juſtly, a mean Proportion 
ſhould be found between the unequal Sides, and this 
mean be accounted the Side of the Square. 
Property of Matter or Body, whereby it excludes every 
other Body from the Place itſelf poſſeſſes. My” 


—_ —— 


Solidity is a Property common to all Bodies, whether 


ſolid or fluid: It is uſually called Impenetrability ; but 


Solidity expreſſes it beſt} as carrying ſomewhat more of 
poſitive with it than the other, which is a negative Idea. 
The Idea of Solidity, Mr. Locke obſerves, ariſes from 


The Reſiſtance vr find one Body makes to the Entrance of 
another into irs oun Place. | Solidity, be adds, ſeemy 


the moſt extenſive Property of Bodies; and being that 
whereby we conceive it to fill Space: It is diſtinguiſned 
from mere Space, by this latter being not capable of 
Reſiſtance or Motion. It is diſtinguiſhed from Hardpeſs, 
which is only a firm Coheſion of the ſolid: Parts, fo as 
they may nor eaſily change their Situation. 


of the Extenſion of Space: That of Body, is the Con- 


tinuity or: Coheſion of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts; 
that of Space the Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, ime 
en, 350 00h eo. all wot givd tt. 
The Cartefians however, will, by all Means deduce 
Solidity, or as they call it, Impenetrability from the Na- 
ture of Extenſion; and contend that the Idea of the 
former, is contained in that of the latter; and hence 


argue againſt a Vacuum. Thus, ſay they, one cubick 
Foot of Extenſion cannot be added to another, without 


having two cubick Feet of Extenſion; for each has in 


itſelf all that is required to conſtitute that Magnitude. 
And hence they conclude, that every Part of Space is 
ſolid or impenetrable, inaſmuch as of its own Nature it 
excludes all others. = 2 89 & 


But Solidity, abſtracted from this general and phyſical N 
Quantity of 


Idea, is more properly taken here, for the 
Space contained in a ſolid Body, called alſo the ſolid 
Content and the Cube thereof, as already explained. 


7 hs 1 
* . 


8 G-MAKING, is the forming a Kind 
of Cloathing of the Leg and Foot, which imme- 
diately covers their Nudity, and ſkreens them from the 
Rigour of the Cold. 85 ee 8 
Stockings are either knit or wo ve. | 
Knit Stockings, are wrought with Needles made of 
' Poliſhed Iron, or Braſs Wire. There muſt be five of 
them, four to hold the Maſhes the Stocking conſiſts of, 
and one to work with. __ 5 | 

The firſt Proceſs in knitting Stockings, whether they 
be of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Thread, Sc. is to twiſt 
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ice. Then you. form on each of the four Needles a 


the Size the Stocting muſt be of; obſerving that there 
mult be an — of Maſhes on each Needle; 
OL, | 


STOCKING-MAKING | - 


looſely three Threads together, the Stockings made of 
Wo Threads only being very ſlight, and of very little 


certain Number of Maſhes, greater or leſs, according to 


ub. Le. 3 Ad 8 8 LY * A. MP — adit tl 


2 


which Number is to be diminiſhed or increaſed in the 
Proceſs of the Work, according as the Shape of the 
Stocking requires it. To diminiſh the Number, they 
work two or three Maſhes together at once. as 


The Invention of this Operation it were difficult to fix 


preciſely, though it is commonly attributed to the Scots, 


on this Ground, that the firſt Works of this Kind came 


from thence. It is added, that it was on this Account, 
that the Company of Stocking Knitters eſtabliſhed at 


Paris in 1527, took for their Patron. St, Fiacre, who is 


ſaid to have been the Son of a King of Scotland. | 
Knit - Stockings, are far preferable for Service to the 


woven ones; though they be, not ſo beautiful to the 


Sight. 


and the ſole Occupation of the female Inhabitants; ho 
12 R ny | are 
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- What we underſtand in this Treatiſe by Solidity, is @ 


The Difficulty of changing Situation gives no more 
Solidity to the hardeſt Bodies than the ſofteſt ;- nor is a 
Diamond a Jot more ſolid than Water. By this we 
_ diſtinguiſh the Idea of the Extenſion of Bodies, from that 


The Iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey are famous for this 
Sort of Work; and it is almoſt their ſole Commerce, 
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are ſo mut li uſed to it from their Infancy, that they work 


with an incredible Quickneſs, whether oy be ſirting or 
walking, and-whether in the Dark or in the Light; for 
they ſeldotn look on ther Work. They alſo nit Heather, 
Waiſtcoats, Petticoats, and the like. een 
Moven Stockings, are ordinarily very fine; they are 
manufactured on a Frame or Machine made of poliſhed 
Iron; the Structure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, 
but withal exceeding complex, ſo that it were very diffi- 
cult to deſcribe it well, by reaſon of the Diverſity and 
Number of its Parts; nor. is it even conceived, without 
à deal of Difficalty, when working before the Face. 
The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the 
Honour of the Invention of the Stocking Loom; but the 
Matter of Fact (fays an Engliſh Author) waving all na- 
tional Prejudices, feems to be this, that it was a French- 
man firſt inverted this ufeful and ſurprizing Machine; 
who finding ſortie Difficulties in procuring an excluſive 
Privilege, which he required to Kettle himſelf at Paris, 


— . 
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SUGAR RE PINNING, 


went over into England, where his Mackine was 
and the Workmat rewarded” according to his Mert 
The Invention thus imparred' to the Egli, th. 
became fo jealous hereof, that for à long Time it 
forbid, under Pain of Death, to catty any of the 14" 
chines out of the Iſland, or commumcate a Model the, 
of to Foreigners. But as it was a Fyenchman firſt = 
riched the nglifh Nation with it, fo it was a French = 
firſt cartied it abroad; and by an extraordinary Effort = 
Memory and Imagination, made a Loom at Pari, 0 
the Idea he had formed thereof," in 4 Voyage he maj. 
to England. This Loom, firſt fet up in the Year 1636 
has ſerved for the Model of all thofe fince made in Br...” 
Holland, &c, ee INOUE EDI: Mey 
Antiently the only Stockings in Uſe, were made a 
Cloth, or milled Stuffs ſewed together; but * 
Invention of knitting and weaving Szockings of Silk. 
Wool, Cotton, Thread, Sc. the Uſe of Cloth Stock. 
zug is quite oa of Doors, .. 
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OUGAR-REFINING, is the Art of purifying it 
| of all its coarſer Particles, and render it drier, more 
compact, more agreeable to the Palate, and more beau- 
The firſt Preparation the Sugar-Canes undergo after 


4 coy +4 ft 
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they are cut, and their Leaves cleared off, is to be carried 


in Bundles to the Mills; which Mills conſiſt of three 
wooden Rollers, covered with Steel Plates; and have 
their Motion either from the Water, the Wind, Cattle, 
or even the Hands of Slaves _ 
The Juice coming out of the Canes when preſſed and 
broke between the Rollers, runs through a little Canal 
into the Sugar-Houſe, which is near the Mill ; where it 
falls into a Veſſel, whence it is conveyed into a Copper 
or Cauldron, to receive its firſt Preparation, only heated 
by a ſlow Fire to make it ſimmer. With the Liquor is 
here mixed a Quantity of Aſhes and Quick- lime; the 
Effect of which Mixture, aſſiſted by the Action of the 
Fire, is, that the unctuous Parts are ſeparated from the 
reſt, and raiſed to the Top, in Form of a thick Scum, 
-which is kept conſtantly ſkimming off, and ſerves to feed 
the Poultry, Cc. withal, | | | 
The Juice, in the next Place, is purified in a ſecond 
Copper; where a briſker Fire makes it boil; and all 
the Time the caſting up of its Scum is promoted by 
- means of a ſtrong Lye, compoſed of Lime-water, and 
other Ingredients, | | 33 
This done, it is purified and ſæimm'd in a third Boiler, 
wherein is caſt a kind of Lye, that aſſiſts in purging it, 
collects together its Impurities, and makes them riſe to 
the Surface; whence they are taken with a Skimmer, 
From the third it is removed to a fourth Boiler, where 


the Juice is farther purified by a more violent Fire: 
And hence to a fifth, where it is brought to the Con- 


ſiſtence of a Syrup. 


In the ſixth Boiler the Syrup receives its full Coction; 


and here all the Impurities left from the former Lyes, 
are taken away by a new Lye, and a Water of Lime 


and Allum caſt into it. In this laſt Copper there is 
[ſcarce found one Third of what was in the firſt ; the reſt 
being waſted in Scum, | | 
Huy thus paſling ſucceſſively a Number of Coppers, 
the Sugar-Juice is purified, thickened, and rendered fit 
to be converted into any of the Kinds of Sugar hereafter 
- mentioned. The Size of the ſeveral Coppers always di- 
' miniſhes from the firſt to the laſt; each being furniſhed 
with a Furnace to give a Heat proportionable to the 
Degree of Coction the Juice has received. In ſome large 
© Stigar-works there are alſo particular Coppers for the 
boiling and preparing the Scum. 7 
F. Labat mentions feveral Kinds of Sugars, prepared 
in the Caribbee Iſlands, viz. Crude Sugar, or Muſcovado ; 
ſtrained, or brown Sugar; earthen, or white Sugar in 
Powder; refmed Sugar, either in Powder or Loaves ; 


royal Sugar, candid Sugar, Sugar of fine Syrup, Sugar of 


Pa 


*coar ſe $yrup, Sugar of the Scum, 
22 ü 


8 
* — 
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Crude Sugar, or Muſcovado, is that firſt drawn from 
the Juice of the Cane, and whereof all the reſt are com. 
poſed. The Method of making it, is that already de- 

ſcribed for Sugar in general. We need only add, that 
when taken out of the ſixth Copper, it is put in a Cooler 
where ſtirring it briſkly together, it is let ſtand to ſettle. 
till a Cruſt of the Thickneſs of a Crown-piece be formed 
thereon. The Cruſt being formed, they ſtir it up again 
then put it into Veſſels, where it ſtands to ſettle till it be 
fit to barrel. d 
Sltrained, or brown Sugar, though whiter and harder 
does not differ much from the Crude Sugar: Tho 
it is held a Medium between this laſt, and the earthen 
Sugar; which is the white Powder Sugar. The Prepa- 
ration of this is the fame of that of the Muſcovado, with 
this Difference, that to whiten it they ſtrain the Liquor 
through Blankets, as it comes out of the firſt Copper. 
The Invention of trained Sugar is owing to the Eugliſb, 
who are more careful than their Neighbours in the Pre- 
paration thereof; for they not only ſtrain it, but when 
boiled put it in ſquare wooden Forms, or Moulds, of a 
pyramidal Figure; and when it has purified itſelf well, 
they cut it in Pieces, dry it in the Sun, and barrel it up, 
As to the Preparation of eartben Sugar, (which is that 
Sugar whitened by means of Earth laid on the Top of 
the Form it is put in, to purge itſelf ) they begin it after 
the ſame Manner as that of Crude Sugar, except that 
they only uſe the beſt that comes in it; that they work 
with more Care and Nicety ; that when the Liquor is in 
the firſt Copper, the Aſhes they put in are little or no- 
thing mixt with Lime, for fear of reddening it; and 
that they ſtrain it through a Blanket, from the firſt to 
the ſecond Copper. Wc 55 
Having paſſed all the ſix Coppers, it is laden out into 
a Cooler; whence it is put into conical Moulds or Forms, 
the Tops whereof are perforated, but now ſtopped with 
Linen, or other Stuff; and this ranged even before the 
Furnace. When it has been a quarter of an Hour in the 
Forms, it is cut with a Sugar-Knife, then it 1s ſtirred 
briſkly this Way, and that for half an k Hour. | 
This ſerves. not only to promote the forming of the 
Grain, and the diffufing it equally throughout; but alſo 
to determine the unctuous Parts of the Sugar to mount to 
the Top, that they may be ſkimmed off. 


They leave the Forms to ſtand fifteen Hours in this 


State, and unſtop the Holes at the Bottom to Se 4 
Paſſage to the Syrup, and to determine it to take that 
Way. When enough of theſe Forms are filled, to fill a 
Stove, which uſually contains five or ſix hundred Forms; 
they viſit the Sugar in all the Forms to examme the Qua- 
lity thereof, and to ſee if it quits the Form eaſily ? — 
may either have the Earth given it, as the Refiner 2 : 
aſſiſts it judges proper; or be melted over again, 1 : 

does not prove Wel). 2 
This done, the Forms are planted each on its 1 k 
with the Tip of the Cone downwards; the Top fi 72 

2 . 
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off, 


and in lieu thereof they put in ſome Sugar in Grain, 


to within an Inch of the Edge ; which Spage is left for 
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the Earth prepared for it. 2.237 
The Earths here uſed are of various Kinds, the good 
Qualities of each whereof are, that they do not tinge the 
Water, that they let it filtrate eaſily through, and that 
they do not imbibe the fatty Part of the Swgar. Before 
put ia the Forms, the Earth is ſteeped in Water twenty- 
{our Hours 3 and at length applied in the Conſiſtence of 
p Sa as the Earth is on the Sugar, all the Win- 
gows of the refining Room are ſhut, that the Air and 
Heat may not dry the Earth. When it is quite dry, 
which uſually happens in nine or ten Days Time, it is 
taken off; and after cleaning the Surface of the Sugar 
with Bruſhes, and racking it up an Inch deep, and lay- 
ing it level as before, they give it a feeond Earth, = 
The W hiteneſs of the Sugar of each Form is ſeen 
from the firſt Earth, Experience ſhewing that a ſecond 
or third Earth do not make the Sugar any whiter, but 
only whitens the Head of the Loaf. When the ſecond 
Farth is taken off, they clean the Surface of the Sugar 
with a Bruſh; and with a Knife looſen the Edge of it, 
where it ſticks to the Form, that neither Form nor the 
Sugar-loaf be damaged in taking out the latter. The 


Windows are now opened, and the Form left to ſtand 


eight or ten Days to dry, While the Sagar is draining 
in its Forms a Stove is prepared to receive them. - 
The Stove being ſufficiently heated by means of the 
Furnace therein; thg Loaves are taken out of the Forms 
one after another; and fuch as are white from one End 
to the other, are carried to the Stove, as are alſo the 
reſt, after cutting off what is not white, to be further 
refined. ; | Rog ne pe THY 
When the Loaves are all ranged in the Stove, a mo- 
derate Fire is made for about two Days, during which 


to ſee that every Thing is in good Order, and to repair 


every Thing that may go arhiſs. After theſe two Days 
door a- top of the Building, and in- 


they ſhut the Trap - a-top of t f 
creaſe the Fire. Fehr or ten Days and Nights conti- 
med violent Fire uſually ſuffice to dry a Stove of Sugar. 
When they judge it ſufficiently done, they open the 
Trap-door, and chuſe a hot dry Day to pound the Sugar, 
which is performed with huge, hard, heavy wooden 
Peſtles 5 when pounded. it is put up in Barrels, and well 
trodden down as it is put in, that the Barrels may hold 
. 5 : EX 
Sugar of the Scum, is all made of the Scum of the two 
aft Coppers; that of the former being reſerved for 
making of Rm. ; | | 
The Scum deſigned 
for that Purpoſe, and boiled every Morning in a Copper 
ſt apart for that Uſe. With the Scum is put into the 
Copper a fourth Part of Water, to retard the Boiling, 
and give Time for its purging ; when it begins to boil, 
the uſual Lye is put in, and .it 1s carefully ſkimmed : 
When almoſt enough boiled, Lime and Allum-water 
arethrown in. And when it is ready to be taken out, they 
fprinkle it with a little powder'd Allum. 
There are three Kinds of Sytup that run from Sugar. 
The firſt from the Barrels of raw Sugar, which is the 
coarſeſt of all : The ſecond from the Forms or Moulds 
after they are perforated, and before they receive their 


Earth: The third, that coming from the Forms after 


they have had their Earth, which laſt is the beſt, _ 
The coarſe Syrups ſhould only be uſed for Rum ; but 

Sar being grown dear, Endeavours have been uſed to 

make ſome hereof, and that with tolerable Succeſs. They 


are firſt clarified with Lime - water, and when boiled are 


put up in Barrels, with a Sugar-Cane in the Middle to 
make them purify themſelves. Aſter twenty Days a 
Joy of coarſe Earth is thrown in, to make them 
alt the Remainder of their Syrup, and fit them to be 
returned into a crude Sugar. The Dutch and German 
Refiners firſt taught the Iſlanders how to make this Sugar 


other Kinds of Sagars, as 


when it ceaſes to raiſe any more, the 
through a Cloth. After this it is clarified, chat is, a 
Dozen of Eggs is thrown in, White, Volks, Shells an- 

all; after having firſt broke and beaten them well in Lime- 


to make Sugar is kept in a Veſſel 
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of Treacle, 


The ferond\ Syrah is wrought ſomewhat differently; 


after the Copper it is to be boiled in is half full, eight or 
ten Quarts of Lime- water are caſt in: It is then boiled 
with a briſk Fire, and carefully ſkimmed : Some add a 
Lye, and others none. Father Labat takes the former 
Method to be the better, though it requires more Trouble 
and Attention, This Sugar may be earthed alone, or at 
leaſt with the Heads of Loaves, the dried Tops, and ſuch 
85 not be mixed with the 
true earthed Sugar, nor yet with the crude Sugar. a 
For the third Syrup, after boiling and ſkimming it as 
the former, they pur it inſtantly into Coolers, the Bot- 
toms whereof are covered, half an Inch thick, with 
white Sugar very dry, and well pounded ; and the 
whole is well ſtitred, ro incorporate the two together, 
This done, they ſtrew the Surface over with the ſame 
pounded Sugar, to the Thickneſs of one Fifth of an Inch, 
this aſſiſting the Sugar in forming its Grain. When ſet- 
tled, and the Cruſt gathered at the Top, a Hole is made 
in the Cruſt five or Er 3353553 


Inches Diameter. 


By this Aperture they fill the Cooler, with a new Sy- 


rup poured gently in, which infenſibly raiſes up the former 


Cruſt, When all the Syrups are boiled, and the Cooler 


is full, they break all the Cruſts ; and after mixing them 
well "> it up in Forms or Moulds. 8 
The reſt is performed in the ſame Manner as for 


the earthed Sugar, from which it only differs in that it 
falls ſhort of its Glofs and Brightneſs ; being in Realit) 


ſometimes whiter and finer, though of a flatter an 
duller White. 1 = VE: 
Crude Sugar, ſtrained Sugar, and the Tops, or Heads 


of Loaves that have not whitened well, are the Baſis or 


Ground of refined Sugar. 4 5 
In a Refinery are uſually two Coppers, the one ſerv- 


ing to clarify, the other to boil the clarified Liquor; 
Time they viſit every Part of the Stove. very carefully, 


tho* ſometimes they clarify in both, and boil afterwards, 

For the Operation of Refining, the ſame Weight of 
Lime-water, and of Sugar, are put in the Copper; and 
as the Scum is raifed by the Heat it is taken off, and 
Syrup is ſtrained 


water. When the Fat and other Impurities of the Sugar, 
which this Compoſition gathers together on the Surface 
of the Syrup, have been ſkimmed off; a few more Eggs 
are thrown in, and it is ſkimmed afreſh, This they repeat 
till the Sugar be ſufficiently clarified ; which done it is 


again ſtrained, thro? the Cloth 5 
When taken out of this Copper it is boiled in the 
ſecond; which done, it is put out into Coolers, the Bot- 


toms whereof are firſt covered half an Inch thick with 


fine white powdered Sugar. As ſoon as it is there it is 
brifkly ſtirred about, and the Surface ſtrewed over with 
pounded Sugar. The reſt is performed as in Sugars of 
fine Syrups, or in earthed Sugar ; only more Care and 
Exactneſs is uſed. „„ nf 
For royal Sugar, the Baſis hereof ought to be the fineſt 
refined Sugar to be found. This they melt with a weak 
Lime-water ; and ſometimes, to make it the whiter, 
and prevent the Lime from reddening it, they uſe Allum- 
water, | | | 1 ot | 
This they clarify three Times, and paſs as often thro? 
a cloſe Cloth, uſing the very beſt Earth, when prepared 
with thoſe Precautions it is whiter than Snow, and ſo 
tranſparent, that we ſee a Finger touching it, even thro? 
the thickef Part of the Loaf. 1 
Sugar makes a very great Article in Commerce, by 
reaſon of the large Conſumption thereof z all the Com- 
poſitions Honey uſed to enter into, before the Diſcovery 
of America; and the moſt Importation of that Commo- 
dity from thence, being N wholly made of Sugar, 
belides what is uſed in Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, and 
other like Liquors. , 474, 91 80h, 


SURVELING. 


2 a Plummet from the Centre of the Inſtrument. 


NJURVEYING, is the Art, or Act of meaſuring 
Lands, i. e. of taking the Dimenſions of any Tract 
of Ground, laying down the ſame in a Map or Draught; 
and finding the Content or Area thereof. 97 


Surveying conſiſts of three Parts of Meaſures; the firſt 


is the taking of the neceſſary Meaſures, and making the 
neceſſary Obſervations on the Ground itſelf: The ſecond, 
is the laying down of theſe Meaſures, and Obſervations 
on Paper: And the third, the finding the Area or Quan 
tity of the Ground thus laid down. | 
The firſt is what we properly call Surveying : The ſe- 
cond we call Plotting, or Protacting, or Inapping; and 
the third caſting up. 15 


The firſt again conſiſts of two Parts, wiz. the making 


of Obſervations for the Angles, and the taking of Mea- 
ſures for the Diſtances. PN Tp 
The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or 
other, of the following Inſtruments, viz. the Theodolite, 
Circumferentor, Semicircle, Plain Table, or Compaſs. 
The TaeopoLITE is a mathematical Inſtrument, 
made variouſly ; ſeveral Perſons having their ſeveral 


Ways of contriving it; each more ſimple and portable, 


more accurate, and expeditious than others. The fol. 
lowing one is not inferior to any, It conſiſts of a Braſs 
Circle, about a Foot Diameter, cut in Form of Fig. 25. 


having its Limb divided into 360 Degrees, and each De- 
gree divided, either diagonally, or otherwiſe into 


Minutes. SIN 5 | * | 

Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little Pillars, & #, 
Fig. 25. N. 2. which ſupport an Axis, whereon is fixed 
a Teleſcope, conſiſting. of two Glaſſes, in a ſquare Brals 
Tube; for the viewing of remote Objects. 


On the Center of the Circle, moves the Index C, 


which is a circular Plate, having a Compaſs in the Mid- 
dle, whoſe Meridian anſwers to the fiducial Line à a: 


At bb, are fixed two Pillars to ſupport an Axis, which 
bears a Teleſcope like the former, whoſe Line of Colli- 


mation, anſwers the fiducial Line a a. At each End of 
either Teleſcope is fixed a plain Sight for the viewing 
nearer Objects. VVV | es 
The Ends of the Index as, are cut circularly to fit 
the Diviſions of the Limb B; and when that Limb is 
diagonally divided, the fiducial Line at one End of the 
Index, ſhews the Degrees and Minutes upon the Limb. 
The' whole Inſtrument is mounted with a Ball and a 
Socket, upon a three-legged Staff. = 


Moſt Theodolites have. no. Teleſcopes, but only four 


plain Sights, two of them faſtened on the Limb, and 
two on the Ends of the Index. 93 . 


The SEeMIciRCLE, called alſo Graphometer, conſiſts | 


of a ſemicircular Limb, as FIG, fig. 16. divided into 


180 Degrees, and ſometimes ſubdivided diagonally, or 


otherwiſe, into Minutes. This Limb is ſubtended by 
a Diameter F G, at the Extremities whereof are erected 
two Sights. In the Center of the Semicircle, or the 


Middle of the Diameter, is fixed a Box, and on the 


ſame Center is fitted an Alidade or moveable Index, car- 


rying two other Sights, as HI. The whole is mount- 


ed on a Staff, with a Ball and Socket. | © Ts 
The Semicircle, then, is nothing elſe but half a 
Theodolite, with this only Difference, that whereas the 
Limb of the Theodolite being an entire Circle, takes in 
all the 360 ſucceſſively ; in the Semicircle, the Degrees 


only going from 1 to 18®, it is uſual to have the remain- 
ing 1809, or thoſe from 180 to 3609, graduated in 


another Line on the Limb, within the former. : 
An Angle is taken with a Semicircle; by placing the 
Inſtrument in ſuch Manner, as. that the Radius C G may 
hang over one Leg of the Angle to be meaſured, and 
the Center C over the Vertex of the ſame. The firſt is 
done by looking through the Sights F and G, at the Ex- 
tremities of the Diameter, to a Mark fixed up in one 
. Extremity of the Leg: The latter is had by letting Fall 
T his 
done, turn the moveable Index H I on its Center, to- 
wards the other Leg of the Semicircle, till through the 
Sights fixed on it, you ſee a Mark in the Extremity of 
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- | The Plain- Table is an Inſtrument, fig. 31. 
ſiſting of a Parallelogram of Wood, about 


of Inches, ſubdivided, for the ready draw 


Lines. 


gree, the other its Complement to 


micircle, from a Braſs Center in the Middle of the 


it is turned round, or faſtened by a Screw, as Occaſion 


as near the Angle as poſſible; and aſſume a Point in the 


fame Manner, on the ſame Point, till. thro? the Lights 


the Leg. Then the Degree, which the Ind 
the Limb, is the Quantity of the Angle. . 3 ws 00 
N. 1. con- 


long, and 12 broad; round which goes a — . 
Frame, by Means whereof a Sheet of Paper is faſte ” 
tight to the Table, ſo as Lines may be convenie a 
drawn upon it. | | | 7 
On each Side the Frame, which. may be Put on ef 
ther Side upwards, towards the inward Edge, are Scale, 
ing of 
Beſides which, on one Side are 5 
360 Degrees of a Circle, from a Braſs Centre in the Mig 
dle of the Table (each Degree halved) with two Nu 
bers to every tenth Degree, the one expreſſing the De. 
. to 36%, to fave Sub. 
ſtraction on the other Side, are prgzefted the 1800 of 2 85 
Table's 
halved, 
the De. 


Length, and at & of its Breadth; each Degree 
and every Tenth noted with two Numbers, viz. 
gree, and its Complement to 180%. 

| To one Side of the Table is fitted a Compaſs, for 
placing the Inſtrument by; and the whole is fixed b 
Socket, upon a. three-legg'd Staff for a Stand, on which 


requires. Laſtly, to the Table beloggs an Index, which 
is a Ruler, at leaſt ſixteen Inches long, and two broad ; 
uſually graduated with Scales, Cc. and: having wo 
Sights perpendicularly placed on its Extremities. 
Note, That we underſtand. here by Sights two chi 
Pieces of Braſs, raiſed per e 8 e — | 
tremes of an Alidade, or Fc of a Theodolite, Cir. | 
cumferentor, or other like Inſtrument, each whereof 
has an Aperture or Slit up the Middle, through which 
the viſual Rays paſs to the Eye, and diſtant Objects 
are ſeen. Their Uſe is for the juſt Direction of the 
Index to the Line of the Object. Sometimes the Slits 
or Apertures have Glaſſes or Lens's fitted into them; 
in which Caſe they are called Teleſcopick 8ights, by 
Way of Diſtinction from the former, which in Reſpect 
| hereof are denominated plain Sights, 
Staff, in Surveying, is a Kind of Stand, whereon 
to mount a Theodolite, Circumferentor, plain Table, 
or the like, for Uſe, . It conſiſts of three Legs of 
Wood joined together at one End, whereon the In- 
ſtrument is placed; and made peeked at the other, 
to enter the Ground, Its upper End is uſually fitted 
with a Ball and Socket. "It 
Ball and Socket, is a Machine, contrived to give an 
Inſtrument full Play and Motion every Way. It con- 
ſiſts of a Ball or Sphere of Braſs, fitted within a con- 
cave Semi-Globe, ſo as to be moveable every Way, 
both horizontally, vertically, and obliquely. It is car- 
| ried by an endleſs Screw, and is principally uſed for 
the managing of ſurveying Inſtruments ; to which it 
is a very neceſſary Appendage. The antient Balls and 
Sockets, had two Concaves or Channels, the one for 
the horizontal, the other for the vertical Direction. 
But to proceed to the Uſe of the plain Tables, after we 
have given the Deſcription thereof. | 


To take an Angle by the plain Table, or to find the 
Diſtance of two Places acceſſible by the ſame Third. — 
Suppoſing D A, DB, fig. 32. N. 2. the Sides of the 
Angle required; we'll place the Inſtrument horizontally, 


Paper on the Table, v. gr. to this Point we'll apply the 
Edge of the Index, turning it about this and that Way, 
till through the Sights we ſee the Point B, and in this Si- 
tuation of the Ruler, we'll draw by its Edge the Line 
c e, indefinitely. Turning about the Index, after the 


we ſee the Point A; and drawing the right Line c d in- 

definitely, —Thus we have the Quantity of the Angle 

laid down. | a 3% 

We'll next meaſure the Lines DA, D B, with a Chain, 

and from a Scale ſet off the Meaſures thus found, on the | 
| reſpective 
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eſpective Lines; which we ſuppoſe to reach from c to 5, 
and from c to 4.— Thus will c and c @ be proportional 
0 DB and DA. : 

We'll transfer the Diſtance @ & to the ſame Scale, and 
ind its Length; the Length thus found, will be the 
Length or Diſtance of A B requir'd, 

If we want to find the Diſtance of two Places, one 
whereof 15 inacceſſible, by the plain Table: We'll ſuppoſe 
AB, fig. 33. the Diſtance requir'd, and A the acceſſible 
Point, Then we'll place, 1. The plain Table in C, 
looking through the Sights till we ſee A and B, and 
drawing 4 c and c 6, we'll meaſure the Diſtance from 
dur Station to A; and ſet it off from the Scale, upon 
4, 2. We'll remove the Table to A, placing it ſo as 
that the Point a repreſenting A, and the Index laid 
dong the Line à c, we'll ſee backward the former Sta- 


ton KG 


Note, That in this fixing the Inſtrument, lies the Uſe of 
the Compaſs; for the Needle will hang over the ſame 
Degree of the Card in the firſt and the ſecond Cale z 
ſo that ſome ſet the Inſtrument by the Needle alone; 
others only uſe it, to ſhorten the Trouble, by bringing 
the Inſtrument nearly to its due Poſition by Means 
thereof; and then fixing for good by the back Sight. 


z. The Inſtrument fixed, we'll turn the Sights to B; 
and draw the Line à b. OD n 
4. On the Scale we'll meaſure the Interval a 5; which 
will be the Diſtance of A B require. ö 
But if we ſhould want zo find the Diſtance of two inac. 
ceſible Places by the plain Table; we would ſuppoſe A B, 
hg. 34. the Diſtance requir'd. Then chuſing, 1. Two 
Stations in C and D; we would place the plain Table 
in the firſt C; and through the Sights look to D, B, 
and A, drawing by the Edge of the Index, the Lines 
d, cb, ca, We would, 2. Meaſure the Diſtance of 
the Stations CD; and fer this off from a Scale on « d. 
z. Removing the Table from C, we would fix it in D; 
lo as the Point 4 hanging over the Place D, and the 
Index laying along the Line c d, through the Sights, we 
ſhould fee the former Station C. The Inſtrument thus 
fixed, we would direct the Sights to A and B; and 
dawing right Lines d @ and d b. Laſtly we would find 
the Diſtance of @ b on the Scale; this would be the Di- 
ſtance of AB require. HE TE: WO | 
After the ſame Manner may the Diſtance of any 
Number of Places be found from two Stations; and thus 
may a Field, Part of a Country, &c. be ſurveyed. 
To take the Plot of a Field from one Station, whence all 
the Angles may be ſeen with the plain Table. — Placing the 
Inſtrument on the Station, aſſume a Point in the Paper, 
to repreſent the ſame, v. gr. C, fig. 21. laying the Edge 
of the Index to this Point, direct it to the ſeveral Angles 
of the Field, AB CDE F, Sc. and drawing indefi- 
nite Lines by its Edge, towards every Angle, viz. C a, 


the Station, viz, C A, CB, CC, CD, Sc. and from 
a Scale fer theſe off from C on their correſponding Lines; 
the Extremities thereof will give Points, which being 
connected by Lines, will repreſent the Field. 


ing round the ſame, on the plain Table, by placing the Inſtru- 
ment horizontally at the firſt Angle, v. gr. A, the Needle 
on the Meridian of the Card; aſſuming a Point on the 
Paper to repreſent it ; laying the Index to that Point, 
and directing it till through the Sights you ſee a Mark 
in the Angle B, and drawing an indefinite Line along it; 
meaſure the Diſtance of A and B, and from a Scale ſet it 
off on the Line thus drawn; the Extremity of this Di- 
ſtance will repreſent the Point B. Remove the Inſtru- 
ment to B, where ſet it ſo as that the Needle hang over 
the Meridian of the Cord; and ſo as the Index laying 
along the Line laſt drawn, you fee the former Station A 
through the Sights: Here faſten it, lay the Index to the 
Point B, and turn it, till through the Sights you ſee the 
next Angle C; in this Situation draw a Line as before, 
meaſure the Diſtance B C, and ſet it off from a Scale on 
the Line, Remove the Inſtrument to C, where fixing 
it by the Needle, and the back Sight, as before, turn 
the Index on the Point C, till you ſee the next Angle D; 
draw the Line, meaſure, and ſet off the Diſtance C D, 
w before, and remove the plain Table to E; where fix 
iy Vor. II. | 


the Paper 8 


vice verſa, 


Ch, Cc, Sc. meaſure the Diſtance of each Angle from 


The Plot of a Field, Wood, or the like, is taken by go- 
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it as before, look to the next Angle F, draw the Line, 
meaſure, and ſet off the Diſtance, c. | 

In this Manner having compaſſed the whole Field, you 
will. have its whole Perimeter plotted on the Table; 
which may be now caſt up, and its Contents found. 
When in large Parcels of Ground, the Plot is found 
to exceed the Dimenſions of the plain Table, and to run 
off from the Paper; the Sheet mult be taken off the Ta- 
ble, and a freſh one put on; the Way of managing 
which Shifting is as follows. Suppoſe H, K, M, Z, 
fig. 35. the Limits of the plain Table; fo that having 
having laid down the Field from A to B, thence to & 
and D; you want Room, the Line DE, running off the 
Paper: Draw as much of the Line DE, as the Paper 
will well hold, viz. D O, and by Means of the Divi- 
fions on the Edge of the Frame, draw the Line P Q 
through G, parallel to the Edge of the Table H M; 
and through the Point of Interſection O, draw ON pa- 
rallel to MZ. This done, take off the Frame, remove 
the Sheet; and clap a freſh one, fig. 36. in its Stead ; 
drawing on it a Line RS, near the other Edge parallel 
thereto. Then lay the firſt Sheet on the Table, ſo as the 
Line P Q lIye exactly on the Line R S, to the beſt Ad- 


vantage, as at O. Laſtly, draw as much of the Line O D, 


on the freſh Sheet, as the Table will hold; and from G 


continue the Remainder of the Line D to E; from E 


proceed with the Walk as before to F, G, and A. 
The great Inconveniency of the plain Table is, that its 
Paper renders it impractable in moiſt Weather. Even 
the Dew of the Morning and Evening is found to ſwell 

1 and of Conſequence to ftretch 
and diſtort the Work. To avoid this Inconvenience, 
and render the Inſtrument uſeful in all Weathers; by 
leaving off the Paper, and ſetting up a Pin in the Cen- 
ter, it becomes a Theodolite, a Semicircle, or a Circum- 
ferentor, and applicable like them. V . 
he plain Table ſtripped of its Paper, becomes either 
a Theodolite, or a Semicircle, as that Side of the Frame 


which has the Projection of the Degrees of a Circle, or a 


Semicircle, is turned upwards. If it be to ſerve for a 
Theodolite; the Index, which as a plain Table, turns on 
any Point as a Center, is conſtantly to turn about the 
Braſs Center Hole, in the Middle of the Table. 
If for a Semicircle, it muſt turn on the other Braſs 
Center Hole; in both Caſes it is done by Means of a Pin 


' raiſed in the Holes. 


When the plain Table is to ſerve as a Circumferen- 
tor, fcrew the Compaſs to the Index, and both of them 
to the Head of the Staff, with a Braſs Screw Pin fitted 
for the Purpoſe ; ſo as the Staff and Table ſtanding 
fixed, the Index, Sights, &c. may be turn'd about, and 


To take an Angle by the plain Table conſidered as a Theo- 
dolite,—Suppoſe the Quantity of the Angle E K G, 
fig. 20. is required. Place the Inſtrument, or K, the 
Theodolite Side of the Frame upwards, laying the Index 
on the Diameter. Turn the whole Inſtrument about, 
the Index remaining on the Diameter, till through the 


Sights you ſpy E. Screw the Inſtrument faſt there, and 


run the Index on its Center, till through the Sight you 
ſpy G. The Degree here cut on the Frame by the In- 
dex, is the Quantity of the Angle ſought; which may 
be laid down on Paper by the Rules of common Pro- 
Thus may you proceed to do every Thing with the 
Plain Table, as with the common Theodolite. 
uwe want to make an Angle with a plain Table, conſi- 
der d as a Semicircle, We muſt proceed in the fame 
Manner with the Inſtrument, conſider'd as a Semicircle, 
as when conſider'd as a Theodolite ; only laying the Se- 
micular Side upwards, and turning the Index on the other 
Center-Hole in the Middle of the Length, and at about & 
of the Breadth of the Table. EN bel ng 
If you want to take an Angle with the plain Table con- 
fidered as a Circumferentor, Suppoſe the former Angle 
E K G, requir'd. Place the Inſtrument in K, the Flower- 
de- luce towards you. Direct the Sights to E, and ob- 
ſerve the Degree cut by the South End of the Needle, 
which ſuppoſe 296, turn the Inſtrument about, the 
Flower-de-luce ſtill towards you. Direct the Sights to G, 
noting the Degree cut by the other End of the Needle, 
which * 182. Subſtract the leſs from the greater, 
. | the 


/ 
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the Remainder 1 14®-is the Quantity of the Angle ſought. 
If the Remainder chance to be more than 180, then it 
mult be again ſubſtracted from 360. This ſecond Re- 
mainder will be the Angle required ; which may be pro- 
tracted, &c. . | 
Thus you may proceed to do every Thing with the 
plain Table, as with the common Circumterentor. 
The CirRcUMFERENTOR, is an Inſtrument 
Surveying to take Angles by. - TED 
The Circumferentor is very ſimple, yet expeditious in 
the Practice; it conſiſts of a Braſs Circle, and an Index, 
all of a Piece (fig. 19.) On the Circle is a Card or Com- 
paſs divided into 360 Degrees; the meridian Lines 
whereof anſwers to the Middle of the Breadth of the 
Index. On the Limb, or Circumference of the Circle 
is ſoldered a Braſs Ring ; which, with another fitted in 
a Glaſs, make a kind of Box for the Needle, which 1s 
ſuſpended on a Pivot in the Center of the Circle. To 
cach Extreme of the Index is fitted a Sight. 
The whole is mounted on a Staff; with a Ball and 
Socket for the Conveniency of its Motion. . 
If we want to take an Angle by the Circumferentor. 
| Suppoſe E K G (fig. 20.) the Angle required, we'll place 
the Inſtrument, v. gr. at K, with the Flower de luce on 
the Card towards us; then direct the Sights, till thro' 
them we ſpy E; and obſerve what Degree is pointed 
at by the Sbuth End of the Needle, which ſuppoſe 296, 
then turn the Inſtrument, the Flower de luce {till to- 
' wards us, and direct the Sights to G; noting the De- 
gree, at which the South End of the Needle points, 
which fuppole 13K 5: PR 5 
This done, ſubſtracting the leſſer Number 182, from 
the greater 296, the Remainder 114, is the Number of 
Degrees of the Angle ER . | 
If the Remainder chance to be more than 180 De- 
grees, it muſt be again ſubſtracted from 360 Degrees; 
the laſt Remainder is the Quantity of the Angle ſought. 
To take the Plot of a Field, Wood, &c. by the Circum- 
ferentor; ſuppole ABCDEFGK (fig. 21.) an Incloſure 
to be ſurveyed by the Circumferentor. 7 
1. Placing the Inſtrument at A, the Flower de luce 
towards you, direct the Sights to B; where, ſuppoſe the 
South End of the Needle to cut 191“; and the Ditch, 
Wall, or Hedge, meaſured with the Chain, to contain 
10 Chains, 75 Links, which enter down. 
2. Placing the Inſtrument at B, direct the Sight as 
before to C; the South End of the Needle, v. gr. will 
cut 2799; and the Line B C contains ſix Chains, 83 
Links, to be noted as before. Then move the Inſtru- 
ment to C; turn the Sights to D, and meaſure C D as 
before. 5 | 3 | 
In the ſame Manner proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and 
laſtly to K; {till noting down the Degrees of every Bear- 
ing or Angle, and the Diſtances of every Side. 
Having thus gone round the Field, you will have a 
Table in the following Form. 855 


uſed in | 


Stations, Degrees. Min. Chains, Links. 
WEE 191 OO 10 75 

7. 279 00 6 83 
© From this Table the Field is to be plotted or protract- 


ed; the Manner whereof we'll ſee hereafter. 


Note, That where Security is to be conſulted rather than 
Diſpatch, it may be convenient to take Back-ſights, 


i. e. to place the Inſtrument ſo at each Station, as that 


looking backwards through the Sights to the laſt Sta- 
tion, the North End of the Needle may point to the 

ſame Degree, as the South End did in looking for- 
wards from the laſt Station to this. | 


The Coup Ass uſed in Surveying, is in the main mach ; 
| ike the Mariner's Compaſs ; conſiſting, like that of a 


Box and Needle : The principal Difference conſiſt in 
this, that inſtead of the Needle being fitted into the 
Card, and playing with it on a Pivot, it here plays alone; 
the Card being drawn on the Bottom of the Box, and a 
Circle divided into 360 Degrees on the Limb (fig. 15.) 
This Inſtrument is of obvious Uſe to Travellers, to di- 
rect them in their Road; and to Miners, to ſhew them 
what Way 
kſs caſy, yet more conſiderable, viz, 
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the Remainder is 135; which ſubſtracted from 


fitted to the meridian Line of the Compaſs, place it ho- 


Side, and enter that too, which ſuppoſe 10 Chains. 


and Angles of the Field; the Sides which ſuppoſe 70, 


will include them. More of this under the Article 
_ Plotting. Pe OE | 5 


to dig, Cc. but it has other Uſes, though 


1. To take the Declination of a Wall by the 
Apply that Side of the Compaſs whereon the Norm; 
marked along the Side of the Wall; the Number: F 
Degrees over which the North End of the Needle "oy 
will be the Declination of the Wall, and on that Side! 
v. gr. if the North Point of the Needle tends ton, 
the Wall, that Wall may be ſhone on by the San 
Noon ; if it fixes over 50 Degrees, counting from 0 
North towards the Eaſt, the Declination is ſo man D 4 
grees from the North towards the Eaſt. on 

But ſince the Needle itſelf declines from the North 
towards the Weſt with us, 130 it muſt be noted that 
retrieve the Irregularity, 130 are always to be added to 1 
Degrees ſhewn by the Needle, when the Declination f 
the Wall is towards the Eaſt ; on the contrary 59s 
the Declination is towards the Weſt, the Declination jr 
the Needle to be ſubſtracted. 2 

2. If we want to take an Angle with the Ca- 
Suppoſe the Angle required be 5 AE (fig. . 
apply the Side of the Compaſs whereon the North ; 
marked, to one of the Lines A D, obſerving, when 1 
Needle reſts, the Degrees at which its North Point ſtands 
which ſuppoſe 80: So many Degrees does the Line * 
cline from the Meridian. 5 

In the fame Manner take the Declination of the Line 
AE, which ſuppoſe: 2152; ſubſtract 800 from ts, 
18 
Quantity of the Angle G 


Compaſs, 


there will remain 759, the 
quired. yo Fo . | 

But if the Difference between the Declination of the 
two Lines exceed 180% in that Caſe 180 muſt be 
ſubſtracted from that Difference: The Remainder is the MW 
Angle required. We'll ſee the Method of laying this on 
Paper, when I'll ſpeak of Plotting. 1 


a n een Hz 


Note, That in meaſuring Angles by the Compaſs, there 
needs not any Regard to be had to the Variation; that 
being ſuppoſed the ſame in all the Lines of the Angles, 


ogg — 1% wy 82 


3. If it be wanted to take the Plot of a Field by the 
Compaſs. Suppoſe A, B, C, D, E, (fig. 12.) to be the 
Field. For the greater Accuracy let there be two Sights 


rizontally, and through the Sights look along the Side 
AB, or a Line parallel to it; applying the Eye to the 
Sight at the South Point of the Compaſs, draw a rough 
Sketch of the Field by the Eye, and on the correſpond- 
ing Line enter down the Degree to which the Needle 
points, which ſuppoſe go; meaſure the Length of the 


CTT 


In this Manner proceed with all the reſt of the Sides 


65, 70, 30, 94 Chains; and the Angle which ſuppoſe 
30, 100, 130, 240, 300 Degrees. Fa 
To protra&t the Field, ſet down the ſeveral Angles 
obſerved one after another, and ſubſtract the leſſer from 
the next greater: Thus will you have the * of 
the ſeveral Angles, and the Length of the Lines that 


Note, That all the Angles of the Figure taken together, WM 
- muſt make twice as many right Angles, abating two. | 
Note, alſo, That we have thus far given the Deſcription 
of the Inſtruments uſed in the former Part of the firſt 
Branch of Surveying ; and of the different Uſes thereof 
therefore we proceed to the Explication of the latter 
Part of our firſt Diviſion. 4 
The latter Part is performed by means either of the 
Chain, or the Perambulator. 1 1 TRE 
The PexamBuLAToR, is an Inſtrument for the mea- 
ſuring of Diſtances, called alſo Pedameter, Way wiſer , 
and Surveying Wheel, Its Advantages are its Handinels 
and Expedition: Its Contrivance is ſuch, that it may be 
fitted to the Wheel of a Coach; in which it performs 
its Office, and meaſure the Road without any Trouble at 
all. There is ſome Difference in its Make: That now 
moſt in Uſe as moſt convenient, is as follows. 
The Perambulator (fig. 23.) conſiſts of a Wheel two 
Feet ſeven Inches and a half in Diameter; conſequently 
half a Pole, or eight Foot and three 


Inches in Circum- 
ference, On one End of the Axis is a Nut three Quar: 


ters 


SU RVE 
ters of an Inch in Diameter, divided into eight Teeth, 
which upon moving the Wheel round, falls into the 
eight Teeth of another Nut c, fixed on one End of an 
lron Rod Q, and thus turn the Rod once round, ip the 
Time the Wheel makes one Revolution. This Rod 
hying along a Groove in the Side of the Carriage of the 
Inſtrument, has at its other End a ſquare Hole, into 
which fixes the End 6, of the little Cylinder P. This 
Cylinder is diſpoſed under the Dial. plate of a Movement, 
at the End of the Carriage B, in ſuch Manner as to be 
moveable about its Axis. Its End à is cut into a per- 
petual Screw, which falling into the thirty rwo Teeth of 
2 Wheel perpendicular thereto ; upon driving the In- 
ſtrument forward, that Wheel makes a Revolution, each 
fixteen Poles. On the Axis of this Wheel is a Pinion 
with ſix Teeth, which falling into the Teeth of another 
Wheel of ſixty Teeth, carries it round every hundred 
and ſixtieth Pole, or half a Mile. SEE gk | 
This laſt Wheel then carrying a Hand or Index round 
with it, over the Diviſions of the Dial-plate whoſe outer 
Limb is divided into one hundred and ſixty Parts, cor- 
reſponding to the one hundred and ſixty Poles ; points 


out the Number of Poles paſſed over. Again, on the 


Axis of this laſt Wheel is a Pinion containing twenty 
Teeth, which falling into the Teeth of a third Wheel 
that has forty Teeth, drives once round in three hundred 
and twenty. Poles, or a Mile. On the Axis of this Wheel 
is a Pinion of twelve Teeth, which falling into the Teeth 
of a fourth Wheel that has ſeventy-two Teeth, drives it 
once round in twelve Miles. 5 WS 
This fourth Wheel carrying another Index, over the 
inner Limb of the Dial-plate, divided into twelve; for 
Miles, and each Mile ſubdivided into Halves, Quarters, 
and Furlongs, ſerves to regiſter the Revolutions of the 
other Hand ; and to keep Account of the half Miles and 
Miles paſſed over, as far as twelve Miles. 

The Application of this Inſtrument is obvious from its 
Conſtruction. Its proper Office is in the ſurveying of 
Roads, and large Diſtances, where a great deal of Ex- 
pedition, and not much Accuracy is required. . It is evi- 
dent that driving it along, and obſerving the Hands, has 


the ſame Effect as dragging the Chain, and taking Ac- 


count of the Chains and Links. bt, © 
The Crain, in Surveying, is a Meaſure conſiſting of 
2 certain Number of Links of Iron Wire, uſually 100 ; 
ſerving to take the Dimenſions of Fields, Sc. by. This 
is what Merſene takes to be the Arvipendium of the 
Antenne. | 5 St 
The Chain is of various Dimenſions, as the Length 
or Number of Links varies : That commonly uſed in 
meaſuring Land, called Gunter's Chain, is in Length four 
Poles or Perches, or ſixty-ſix Foot, or a hundred Links, 
each Link being ſeven Inches +5. e 
That ordinarily uſed for large Diſtances, is in Length 
100 Feet; each Link one Four. | 
For ſmall Parcels, as Gardens, c. is ſometimes uſed 


a ſmall Chain of one Pole, or ſixteen Feet and a half 


in Length; each Link one Inch edt 5 


Some in lieu of Chains uſe Ropes ; but theſe are liable 


to ſeveral Irregularities; both from the different Degrees 
of Moiſture, and of the Force which ſtretches them. 
Schwenterus, in his practical Geometry, tells us, he has 
obſerved a Rope ſixteen Foot long, reduced to fifteen in 
one Hour's Time, by the mere falling of a hoar Froſt. 
To obviate theſe Inconveniencies, Wolſius directs, that 
the little Strands whereof the Rope conſiſts, - be twiſt- 
ed contrary Ways, and the Rope dipped in boiling-hot 
Oil, and when dry drawn through melted Wax. A 
Rope thus prepared will not get or loſe any Thing in 
Length, even though kept under Water all Day. 
The Manner of applying the Chain in meaſuring 
Lengths is too popular to need Deſcription. In entring 


down the Dimenſions taken. by the Chain, the Chains 


and Links are ſeparated by a Dot: Thus a Line ſixty- 
three Chains fifty-five Links long, is wrote 63, 55. 
If the Links be ſhort of 10, a Cypher is prefixed, th 
10 Chains, 8 Links, are wrote 10. 08. 5 
If we want to find the Area of a Field, &c. the Dimen- 
frons whereof are grven in Chains and Links. ' 1. We muk 
tiply the Lines by one another, and from the Product 
ve cut off five Figures towards the Right; thoſe re- 
maining on the Left will be Acres. 2. We multiply 
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the five Figures cut off by four; and cutting off five 
again from the Product on the Right, thoſe remaining 
on the Left will be Roods. Laſtly, we multiply the 
five thus cut off by forty; and cutting off five as 
before on the Right, thoſe remaining at the Left are 


ſquare Perches, 


To take an Angle DAE (fig. 1.) by the Chain: 
meaſure a ſmall Diſtance from the Vertex A along each 
Leg, v. gr. to d and c; then meaſure the Diſtance gc : 
To lay this down, draw A E at Pleaſure, and from your 
Scale ſet off the Diſtance meaſured on it, Then taking in 
your Compaſſes the Length meaſured on the other Side, 
on the Vertex A, as a Center, deſcribe an Arch de; and 
on the Point c, as a Center, with the meaſured Diſtance 


of c d, deſcribe another Arch a5; through the Point 


where this interſects the former Arch, draw a Line AD. 

So is the Angle plotted; and its Quantity, if required, 

may be meaſured on a Line of Chords, „ 
If we want to tale the Plane or Plot F any Place, 


as AB CDE (fig. 2.) by the Chain. We'll draw a rough 


Sketch of the Place by the Eye; and meaſuring the ſe- 


veral Sides AB, BC, CD, DE, we'll enter down the 
Lengths on the reſpective Lines: Then if the Plan be 


to be taken within-ſide of the Place, inſtead of meaſuring 
the Angles, as before, meaſure the Diagonals A D, B D. 
Thus will the Figure be reduced into three Triangles, 
whoſe Sides are all known, as in the former Caſe; and 
may be Jaid down on Paper, according to the Me- 
thod above. „ 


If the Plan be to be taken without: ſide the Place, the 
Angles muſt be taken thus, v. gr. for the Angle BC D, 


produce the Lines B C and C, to any certain equal 
Diſtance, v. gr. to 4 and 6, five Chains; and meaſure 
the Diſtance of ab. Thus have you an Iſoſceles Triangle 


cab, wherein the Angle ac þ=BCPD, its oppoſite one 
is had. Thus is the Quantity of BCD found, and the 


Angle laid down as before. 5 | 
To find, by the Chain the Diſtance between two Oles 
inacceſſible in reſpect of each other. From ſome Place, as 


C (fig. 3.) whence the common Diſtance to each Object 
A and B, is acceſſible in right Line; meaſure the Di- 
ſtance C A, which ſuppoſe fifty Chains, and continue 
the Line to D, viz. fifty more: Meaſure allo B C, which 


ſuppoſe thirty Chains; and produce the Line to E, viz. 
thirty more. Thus will be formed the Triangle CDE, 


equal and ſimilar to the Triangle AB C; conſequently 
the Diſtance D E being meaſured, will give the inacceſſi · 


ble Diſtance required. 


By the Chain to find the Diftance of an inacceſſible O- 


Je, v. gr. the Breadth of a River. On one Side place 
a Pole, four or five Foot high, perpendicularly, having 
a Slit a-top, with a ſtrait Piece of Wire, or the like, two 


or three Inches long; put through the ſame. This is 
to be in 5 up or down, till looking along it, you find 
it point fu 

ing the Pole with the Wire in the ſame Direction, ob- 


I on the other Side of the River; then turn- 
ſerve the Point on the dry Land, to which it points 
the Pole to this laſt Point; it is the ſame with that of the 


firſt required. Thus far we, have done with the fir 
Branch of Surveying, properly ſo called. G21 E740 


The ſecond Branch of Surveying is performed by Means . 


of the Protrattor and Plotting Scale. 


The PRoTRACTOR, in Surveying, is an Inſtrument, 


whereby the Angles taken in the Field with à Theo- 
dolite, Circumferentor, or the like, are plotted,” or laid 
Ras , . Þ © - + 2000 
The Protractor conſiſts of a ſemicircular Limb B A G, 


fig. 29. of Braſs, Silver, Horn, or the like, divided in- 
to 180 and ſubtended by a Diameter B A; in the 


* 


Middle whereof is a little Notch or Lip's, called be 
/ / 


On the Limb of the Protructor are ſometimes alſo 
placed Numbers, denoting the Angles at the Centers of 
regular Polygons: Thus, againſt the Number ;, denoting 
the Sides of a Pentagon, is found 72, the Angle at the 
Centr of ERA TELLER 1 40 0 oh, apr nt 
As to the Uſe of the Protrattor.— 1. To lay down an 
Angle of 'any given Quantity or Number of Degrees. 
Suppoſe, e. gr: an Angle of 50%, with the Line A B, 


required on the Point o, lay the Center of the Protraor 


on the given Line. Make a Mark againſt the given De 


2 Sree 


when looked along as before: Meaſure the Diſtance from 
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rom the given Point, draw a Line o p; this gives the 
Angle requir d. | 
2. To find the Quantity of a given Angle, v. gr. the 
Angle p o A, lay the Center of the Protractor on the 
Point of the Angle o, and the Diameter on the Line. 
The Degree of the Limb cut by the other Line op, Viz. 
59, is the Number of Degrees of the Angle requir'd. 

3. To inſcribe any given regular Polygon, e. gr. 4 
Pentagon in a Circle, Lay the Center and Diameter 
of the Protractor on the Center. and Diameter of the Cir- 
cle; and make a Dot againſt the Number of Degrees 
of the Angle at the Centre, viz. 72. Through this 
Dot, and the Center of the Circle, draw a Line, cutting 
the Circumference of the Circle. To the Point of In- 
terſection, from the Point where the Diameter cuts the 
Circumference, draw a right Line. This Line will be a 
Side of the Pentagon, which being taken in the Com- 
paſſes, and ſet off, as often as it will go in the Circum- 
ference, will give Points, which being connected by the 
Lines, will form the Pentagon requir'd. ects 

4. To deſcribe any regular Polygon, e. gr. an Octagon, 
on a given Line. 


der 1359 is the Angle included between two Sides of the 

Octagon; one half whereof, is 67 2, applying then the 
Diameter of the Protractor over the given Line, with 
the Center over one Extreme; make a Dot againſt 
674, to which from the Center draw a Line. Apply 
the Protractor to the other End of the Line, fo as the 
Center be over the Extreme, and there ſet off another 
Angle of 675. | 
thus drawn, interſect as a Center, deſcribe a Circle with 
the Interval of the given Line. The given Line will be 


one Side of the Octagon, which being ſet off as often 
as it will go in the Circumference thus drawn, will give 


Points, which being connected, will form the Octagon 
requir'd. . | 
The ProTRAcTor improved, is an Inſtrument much 
like the former, only furniſhed with a little more Appa- 
ratus, whereby we are enabled to ſet off an Angle to a 
Minute; which is impracticable in the other. 
The chief Addition is an Index fitted on the Center, 
and moveable thereon; ſo as to play freely and ſteadily 
cover the Limb. Beyond the Limb, the Index is divided 


on both Edges, into 60 equal Parts of the Portions of 


Circles, intercepted by two other right Lines drawn 


from the Center; ſo as each makes an Angle of one 


Degree, with Lines drawn to the aſſumed Points from 
the Center. 2 5 1 
To ſet off an Angle of any Number of Degrees and 


Minutes, with this Protractor. Move the Index ſo that 


one of the Lines drawn on the Limb, from one of the 
fore · mentioned Points, may fall upon the Number of 
Degrees given; and pick off as many of the equal Parts 


on the proper Edge of the Index, as there are Minutes 


ven; thus drawing a Line from the Center to that 
oint ſo pricked off, you have an Angle with the Diame- 
ter of the Protractor of the propoſed Number of Degrees 
and Minutes. = | | 


Indeed it may be of good Uſe to lay down an Angle 


to a Minute, when we are able to take it to a Minute: 


But till we have other Sort of Needles, and juſter Theo- 
dolites, than are yet made, the old Protradtor may ſerve 
very well. 3 e 3 — 

The PLoTT1NG Scale is an Inſtrument uſually made 
of Wood, ſometimes of Braſs, or other Matter; and ei- 
ther a Foot, or half a Foot long. On one Side of the 


Inſtrument, fig. 32. are ſeven ſeveral Scales or Lines, di- 


vided into equal Parts. The firſt Diviſion of the firlt Scale 
is ſub-divided into ten equal Parts, to which is prefixed 
the Number 10, ſignifying that 10 of thoſe Sub-diviſions 
make an Inch; or that the Diviſions of that Scale are 
Decimals of Inches, ag | | 1 
The firſt Diviſion of the ſecond Scale is likewiſe ſubdi - 
vided into 10, to which is prefixed the Number 16, de- 
noting that 16 of thoſe Diviſions make an Inch, The 
firſt Diviſion of the third Scale is ſubdivided in like Man- 
ner into 10, to which is prefixed the Number 20. To 
that of the fourth Scale is prefixed the Number 24: To 
that of the fifth 32; that of the ſixth 40; that of the ſe- 


7 . ” 15 : . " "Ws - . : 
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_ diviſions, for the 50 Links: This Diſtance bein 


ö Subſtract the Angle at the Center, 
which the Protractor gives, 45 from 189, the Remain- 


From the Point where the two Lines, 
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gree 5*, on the Limb of the Protractor; through which 


venth 48; denoting the Number of Subdiviſions val 

to an Inch, in each reſpectively. 1 9 
The two laſt Scales are broken off before the End . 

give Room for two Hours of Chords marked by the 


Letter c c. Ne | 
On the Back-ſide of the Inſtrument is a diagonal Scal 
the firſt of whoſe Diviſions, which is an Inch lon 1 
the Scale be a Foot, is ſubdivided, diagonally, . 
equal Parts. At the other End of the Sc le is anoth ow 
diagonal Subdiviſion, of half the Length of the form aa 
into the ſame Number of Parts, viz. 100. | aun, 
Next the Scales is a Line divided into a hundredth 
Part of a Foot, number' d 10, 20, 30, Se. and al * | 
of Inches divided into tenth Parts, marked x, 2, 3 25 5 
The Plotting-Scale is uſed in the following Manner _ 
I. Any Diſtance being meaſured with the Chain, to lay it 
down on @ Paper. — Suppole the Diſtance to be 6 Chain 
30 Links, draw an indefinite Line; ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes at Figure 6, on the Scale, e. gr. the ory 
of 20 in an Inch, and extend the other to 5 of the Sub. 


ferred to the Line, will exhibit the 6 Chains, ; Stan 


rear. | DD”. 

If it be deſired to have 6 Chains, 50 Links, take u 
more or leſs Space, take them off from a oreater or 
leſſer Scale, 5. e. from a Scale that has more or leg Di 
viſions in an Inch, 150 7 


To find the Chains and Links contained in a right Line. : 


e. gr. that juſt drawn, according to any Scale, e. gr. that 
of 20 in an Inch —Take the Length of the Line in the 
Compaſſes, and applying it to the given Scale, you will 
find it extend from the Number 6 of the great Diviſions. 
to 5 of the ſmall ones: Hence the given Line containg 
6 Chains, 50 Links. 1 © | 
From this Plotting Scale, this ſecond Branch of Surveys 
ing, borrows its Name of Plotting. V 
In Surveying with the plain Table, the Plotting is ſaved; 


the ſeveral Angles and Diſtances being laid down on tha L 
Spot, as faſt as they are taken, as we have obſerved in WM 


the firſt Branch of Surveying, Jo 
But in working with the Theodolite, Semicircle, or 


Circumferentor, as the Angles are taken in Degrees; and 


the Diſtances in Chains, and Links; there remains an 
After- Operation, to reduce thoſe Numbers into Lines, 
and ſo to form a Draught, Plan, or Map; which Ope- 
ration is called Plotting. 2 
Plotting, then, is performed by Means of two Inſtru- 
ments, the Protractor, and Plotting Scale, By the former, 
as already obſerved, the ſeveral Angles obſerved in the 
Field with a Theodolite, or the like, and enter'd down 
in Degrees in the Field-Book, are protracted on Paper, 
in their juſt Quantity, _ = os 
By the latter, the ſeveral Diſtances, meaſured with the 
Chain, and enter'd down in like Manner in the Field- 
Book, are laid down in their juſt Proportion. 
Therefore having given already ſeverally the Uſe 
of thoſe reſpective Inſtruments, in the laying down of 
Angles and Diſtances; I ſhall here give their Uſe con- 
Jointly, in the Plotting of a Field, ſurveyed either with 
the Circumferentor or Theodolite. 4 
The Methed of Plotting from the Circumferentor, is thus, 
Suppoſe an Incloſure, e. gr. AB CDE FG HK, 
fig. 21. to have been ſurveyed; and the ſeveral Angles; 


as taken by a Circumferentor in going round the Field, 
and the Diſtances as meaſured by a Chain, to be found 


enter'd in the Field- Book, as in the following Table: 


Deg. Min. Chains, Links. 
K 191 oo 10 75 
B 197 00 + 6 93 
EE 260 30 7 82 
D 325 00 6 96 
E 12 24 9 Ir 
'F 324 30 3 
8 un, 7 54 
H 8 8 
K 161 30 8 „ 


1. On a Paper of the proper Dimenſions, as L M N 
O, fig. 31. draw a Number of parallel and equi-diſtant 


Lines, repreſeating Meridians, expreſſed in dotted Lines. 


Their Uſe is to direct the Poſition of the e 
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the Diameter whereof muſt always be laid, either upon In Plotting, therefore, the ſtationary Lines being lald 
one of them, or parallel thereto; the ſemi- circular Lines down as above; the Off. ſets muſt be laid down from 
downwards for Angles greater than 180% and upwards them, i. e. perpendicular of the proper Length, let fall 
for thoſe len than 180%} dn omit wt,” Rae proper Places from the ſtationary Lines. The Ex- 
The Paper thus prepared; aſſume a Point on ſome being connected by Lines, 
Meridian, as A, whereon lay the Center of the Pratractor; n i 300 res 
If inſtead of going round the Field, the Angles, and 


Diſtances have been all taken from one Station; the 
Proceſs of Plotting is obvious from the Example above: 
All here required, being to protract, after the Manner 
already deſcribed, the ſeveral Angles and Diſtances, ta- 
ken from the ſame ſtationary Pin in the Field; from the 
ſame Point or Center on the Paper. The Extremities of 
the Lines thus detetmined, being then connected by Lines, 
will give the Plot requir TClCc . 
The Method of P/o/ting, where the Angles are taken 
by the Theodolite, i. e. by Back- ſight, and Fore· fight, 

as it is called, is ſomewhat different. 
Io prepare the Angles for Plotting, the Quantity of 
each muſt firſt be found, by ſubſtracting the Degree of 
Back- ſight, and Fore-ſight from each other: The Re- 
mainder is the Angle to be-protrated. 
The Uſe of . Lines is here excluded, and in- 
ſtead of laying the Protractor conſtantly on, or parallel 


tremes of which Perpendiculars 
| give the Plot defired. t. 
and the Diameter along the Line. Conſult the Field- 
Book for the firſt Angle, i. e. for the Degree cut by the 
Needle at A, which the Table gives you, 191. OF, 
Now, ſince 191 is more than a Semicircle or 180, 
the Semicircle of the Protractor is to be laid downwards; 
where keeping it to the Point, with the Protracting Pin, 
make a Mark againſt 191; through which Mark, from 
A, draw an indefinite Line A b. 413 v4 "I 
The firſt Angle thus protracted, again conſult the 
Book, for the Length of the firſt Line A B, this you find 
10 Chains, 75 Links. From a convenient Scale, there- 
fore, on the Plotting Scale, take the Extent of 10 Chains, 
5 Links, between the Compaſſes ; and ſetting one 
eint in A, mark where the other falls in the Line A 5. 
which ſuppoſe in B; draw therefore the full Line A B, 
for the firſt Side of the Incloſu·de. 
Proceed then to the ſecond Angle; and laying the 
Side of the Protractor on the Point B, with the Diame- 


ter, as before directed, make a Mark, as c, againſt to Meridians ; its Direction is varied at every Angle. 
2976, the Degrees cut at B, and draw the indefinite Line The Practice is thus: 4 


Bc. On this Line, from the Plotting Scale, as before, 
et off the Length of your ſecond Line, vis, 6 Chains, 


$3 Links; which extending from B to the Point C, draw 
the Line B C, for the fecond Side. | | 


Proceed now to the third Angle or Station: Lay then 


the Center of the Protractor, as before, on the Point C; 


make a Mark, as d, againſt the Number of Degrees, cut 
at C, viz. 216; draw the indefinite Line C4, and there- 
on ſet off the third Diſtance, viz. 7 Chains, 82 Links; 
which terminating, e. gr. at D, draw the full Line CD, 
for the third Side. 1 | 
Proceed now to the fourth Angle D, and laying the 
Center of the Protractor over the Point D, againſt 323%, 
the Degree cut by the Needle, make a Mark e; draw 
the dry Line De, and thereon ſet off the Diſtance 6 
Chains, 96 Links, which terminating in E, draw D E. 
for * fourth Line: And proceed to the fifth Angle, 
me... & 
Here the 
(which is leſs than a Semicircle) the Center of the Pro- 
tractor muſt be laid on the Point E, and the Diameter 
on the Meridian, with the ſemicircular Line turned up- 
wards. In this Situation make a Mark, as before, 
againſt the Number of Degrees, viz. 12 24 cut by the 
Needle at E; draw the dry Line E f, on which ſet off 
the fifth Diſtance, viz. 9 Chains, 71 Links; which ex- 
tending from E to f. draw the full Line E F for the 
hfth Side of the Incloſure. = | 
After the ſame Manner proceeding orderly to the 
Marks againſt the reſpective Degrees, drawing indefinite 
dry Lines, and ſetting off the reſpective Diſtances, as a- 
bove, you will have the Plot of the whole Incloſure 
r . 8 JET F< jo 
Such is the general Method of Plotting from this In- 
ſtrument; but it muft be obſerved, that in this Proceſs, 
the ſtationary Lines, i. e. the Lines wherein the Cir- 
cumferentor is placed to take the Angles, and wherein 
the Chain, is run to-meaſure the Diſtances, are properly, 
the Lines here plotted. . When, therefore, in Surveying, 
the ſtationary Lines: are at any Diſtance from the Fence 
or Boundaries of the Field, c. Off-ſets are taken, i. e. 
the Diſtance of the Fence .from the ſtationary Line, is 
meaſured at each Station; and even at intermediate 
3 if there prove any conſiderable Bends in the 
ence, 0 7 2? | 5 ATP 


8 


Degrees, cut by the Needle, being 10 247, 


that can be ſaid relating to it. 


- Suppoſe the former Incloſure to have hoon ſurveyed 


with the Theodolite, after the Manner of Back-ſight and 
Fore-ſight, and ſuppoſe the Quantity of each Angle to 
be found by Subſtraction. An indefinite Line is drawn 


at Random, as A K, fig. 31. and on this the meaſured 
Diſtance, e. gr. 8 Chains, 22 Links, ſet off, as in the 
former Example: If now the Quantity of the Angle R 
have been found 1409, the Diameter of the Protractor 
is to be laid on the Line A K, with the Center over A, 
and againſt the Number of Degrees, viz. 140, a Mark 
made, an indeterminate dry Line drawn through it, and 
the Diſtance of the Line AB laid down from the Scale 
eherehpon;t; ollontfor 8 
Thus we gain the Point B; upon which laying the 
Center of the Protractor, the Diameter, along with the 
Line AB, the Angle B is protracted, by making a Mark 


againſt its Number of Degrees, drawing a dry Line, and 


ſetting off the Diſtance B C as before. © 
Thus proceed to C; laying the Diameter of the Pro- 
tractor on B C, the Center on C, protract the Angle 
C, and draw the Line CD: Thus proceeding, orderly, 
to all the Angles and Sides, you will have the Plot of the 

whole Incloſure A B C, Sc. as before. „ 
The third Branch of SuxvxyIixo, is performed, by 
reducing the ſeveral Diviſions, Incloſures, Fc. into Tri- 
angles, Squares, Trapeziums, Parallelograms, Cc. but 
eſpecially Triangles; and finding the Areas or Con- 
tents of theſe ſeveral Figures, by the following Rules; 


o 


o the which I'll begin by thoſe relating to Areas. 
Angles F, G, H, and K; placing the Protractor, making 


An AREA is the ſuperficial Content of any Figure. — 
Thus if a Figure, e. gr. a Field be in Form of a Square, 
and its Side 40 Foot long; its Area is ſaid to be 1600 
ſquare Feet, or contain 1600 little Squares, each a Foot 
„%% œ . 225 6. nn ee 

Hence to find the Area of a Triangle, Square, Paral- 
lelogram, Rectangle, Trapezium, Rhombus, no one | 
Circle, or other Figure, is to find the Magnitude, or 
Capacity thereof in ſquare Meaſure. ' © © 

To find the Area of Fields, and other Incloſures; 
they firſt ſurvey or take the Angles thereof, then plot 
them on Paper, and thus caſt up their Contents, Acres, 

Roods, c. after the uſual Manner of other plain Figures. 
This laſt Branch of Surveying, belongs more properly 
to Trigonometry : Therefore I'Il refer to that Treatiſe, all 
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QWIMMING, is the Art of ſuſtaining the Body bove Water, ſo that the Mouth and Noſe being at Li- 
J in Water, and advancing therein by the Motion of berty, Reſpiration may be carried on: For as to the Feet 
the Arms, Legs, &c. + - + and Hands, it is enough to ſtir them, and to uſe them 
This Art conſiſts principally in keeping the Head a- as Oars to conduct the Veſſel, This is ſo very true, 
n Vol. | 12 T . 1 that 


* 


7 
A. 


* - 


hat he that learns to ſwim," is commonly attended by a 
fect Simmer, who does nothing elſe but hold the 
cad of his 4 by the Chin, above the Water, while 
the Pupil ſtirs his Legs and Hands as he judges oy 1b 
though he muſt take particular Care to ſtir both Leg 
and Arms at the ſame Time, and keep them well ex- 
„ ( (c 
Fiſhes have an Advantage to ſuſtain themſelves at any 
Depth of Water, which all other Animals are deprived 
of z and that is a Veſiele of Air incloſed in their Bodies, 
called a Stimming- Bladder; for the Air in that Bladder 
being more or leſs compreſſed, according to the Depth 
the Fiſh ſwims at, and take more or leſs Space; and 
conſequently the Body of the Fiſh, Part of whoſe Bulla 
this Bladder is, is greater or leſſer, according to the ſe 
vera Depths; and yet retains the ſame abſolute Weight. 
Now the Rule de infidentibus humido is, that a Body 
heavier than ſo much Water, as is equal in Quantity to 
the Bulk of it, will neceffarily- ſink; a Body that is lighter 
will Wim; and a Body of equal Weight will reſt in any 
Part of the: Water. en OTE HIRE 
By this Rule, if the Fiſh in the middle Region of the 
Water be of equal Weight with Water, Bulk for Bulk; 
the Fiſh will reſt there without any natural Tendency 
either upwards or downwards. eee ER eee 7 
And if the Fiſh be deeper in the Water, its Bulk be- 
coming lefs, by the greater Compreſſion of the Bladder ; 
it will ſtill remain commenſurate to the Gravity of the 
Water in that Part. ee e 
If the Fiſh be higher than the middle Region, the 
Air dilaring itſelf, and the Bulk of the Fiſh conſequently 
| increafing, but not the Weight; the Fiſh will rife up- 
| wards, and reſt a- top of the Water. e 
It is probable the Fiſh, by ſome Action, can emit Air 
out of its Bladder, and take freſh in. Mr. Ray obſerves, 
that in moſt Fiſhes there is a manifeſt Channel leading 
from the Gullet to the Swimming-Bladder, which doubtleſs 
ſerves for the Conveyance z and that there is a muſculous 
Power in the Coat of the Bladder, whereby the Fiſh can 
contract it when it will. The ſame Author adds, in 
Confirmation of this Doctrine, that it is found, if the 


Swimming Bladder of any Fifh be pricked or broke, the 


Fiſh .immediately finks to- the Bottom, and can neither 
ſupport nor raiſe itſelf. And that in flat Fiſhes, as Soles, 
Plaiſe, Cc. which lie always groveling at the Bottom, 
there is no Swimming-Bladder at all. 
Men borrow likewiſe the Aſſiſtance of blown Bladders, 
by means whereof they are ſupported on the Water, when 
they begin to learn to ſwim; and Men alone learn to 


im; all other perfect Animals ſeeming to take it na- 
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15 furniſhed with a very great Quantity of Brain, and las 


fore the Fins ſerve only-to keep the Body well poiſed and 


enough to precipitate him the ſooner to the Bottom, 


turally, though ſeveral of the Imperfe&t ſwim not a ar: 
M. Thevenot has publiſhed a curious Piece 28 

called' / Arr. de Nugen, the Art of Swimming, demon. 
ſtrated by Figures; wherein he maintains, that Men 

would ſwim naturally like other Animals, were they not 
prevented by Fear, which magnifies their Danger: But 
ſome are of Opinion that his. Sentiment is contrary np! 
Experienee; for throw, 'fay they, a Brute newly hy 
into a River, and it fwims:' Throw an Infant in, beg, 
he is yet capable of Fear, and he ſwims not, bye.” 
drowned. © The. Reaſon of this, continue they; h, this 
the human Machine differs very notably in its Srrugure 
and Configuration from that of Brutes; and particularly 
which is very extraordinary, in the Situation of its Cen. 
ter of Gravity. In Man the Head is exceeding heavy, 
with regard to the reſt of the Body; by reafon the Head 


7 . . * 
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beſides a dead of Fleſh and Bones, and no Cavities, ww 
filled wich Air: So that the Head immerging ud 
Water by its own Gravity, the Noſe and Ears are fon 
filled: Thus the heavy carrying down the light, oh 
Man ſoon drowns, and is loſm . 
- But in Brutes it is otherwiſe: For the Head here hay: 
mg but little Brains, and there being Abundance of 
Sinus's therein; its Weight, with regard to the reſt of 
that they are 


WW 
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the Body, is much leſs conſiderable ; fo 
ealily able to keep their Noſe above Water, and thus 
reſpiring freely, are out of Danger of drowning on the 
Principles of Staticks. VVV 
In Fiſhes, it is the Tail that is the grand Inſtrument 
of Swimming, not the Fins, as is generally imagined: 
For this Reafon 'Fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſcuſons in 
that Part than in all the reſt of their Body; according ag 
we find it in all other Animals; the motive Parts where. 
of are ſtill the ſtrongeſt, as the Thighs of Men for walk. 
ing, the pectoral Muſcles of Birds for Flight, &c, There. 


MMI 


e 


ballanced, and prevent Vacillation. 
Among the antient Greeks and Romans, Swimmi 
made ſo eſſential a Part of the Diſcipline of their Youth, 
that to repreſent a Man perfectly rude and uneducated, 
they uſed to ſay proverbially, he had neither learned to 
read, nor to fwim-; which. is much better learned by 
Exerciſe, than by any Rules which could be preſcribed 
for it; ſince thoſe Rules contribute only towards making IMA 
a Man drown himſelf ſooner ; for the great Attention he = 
would have to thoſe Rules, and the Fear of tranſgreſſing 

them, joined to that of drowning, would be capable 


So 
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TFYANNING, is the Art of preparing of Skins or 
| Hides in a Pit, with Tau and Water. 
What we call Tan, in this Preparation (from which 
the Art borrows its Name) is the Bark of Oak, chapped 
and ground, by a Tanning-Mill, into a coarſe Powder. 
Not only the Bark, but every Part of the Oak-Tree, 
of what Age or Growth ſoever, all oaken Coppice, &c. 
cut in barking Time, makes good Tan; as good at leaſt 
This when got is to be well dried in the Sun, houſe- 
dry'd, and kept ſo. To uſe it, the greater Wood may 
be ſhav'd ſmall, or cleft, fit to be cut ſmall by a tanning 
Engine for the Purpoſe ; which done it is well dried 


again on a Kiln, and then ground by the Mill. Where 


Oak is ſcarce, Thorns may ſupply the Defect. 


New Tan is the moſt eſteemed ; when old and ſtale, it 
bloſes a deal of its Effect, which conſiſts in condenſing, 


or cloſing the Pores of the Skin; ſo that the longer the 
Skins are kept in Tan, the greater Strength and Fineneſs 
they acquire. 535 6 
The Operation of Tanning regards only Bullocks, 
Cows, Calves, and Horſe-Hides; the Method ther 
for Bullocks or Oxes Hides, is as follows. pg} 
The Skin being flead off the Carcaſs, if it is intended 
to be kept, it is ſalted with Sea-Salt and Allum, or with 
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carried to the Tan- houſe. 
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a kind of Saltpetre called Natron, if it is not for keeping, 
the Salting is ſaved, as being of no Uſe, but to prevent 
the Hide from corrupting before it can be conveniently | 


Whether the Hides have been ſalted or not, the Tan- 
ner begins with taking off the Horns, the Ears, and the 
Tail ; after which it is thrown into a running Water for 
about thirty Hours, to waſh off the Blood, and other 
Impurities adhering to the Infide. 

This done, it is laid Qver-night in a Lime-pit, already 
uſed ; whence it is taken, and left to drain three or four 
Days on the Edge of the Pit. | wa 

This firſt and ſlighteſt Preparation over, it is returned 
into a ſtrong Lime-pit for two Days, then taken out for 
four more; and thus for ſix Weeks alternately, taken 
out and put in twice a Week.  _ RD 

At the ſix Weeks End it is put into a freſh Pit, where 
it continues eight Days, and is taken out for ſo many 3 
and this alternately for a Year or eighteen Months, ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Leather, or the Weather. 
For in great Heat they put in freſh Lime twice a Week; 
and in Froſt they ſanittimes do not touch them for three 
Months. Every freſh Lime-pit they throw them into is 

ſtronger and ſtronger. TS age: 


At four, five, or ſix Weeks End, the Tanner . | 
| 0 
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Hair on à wooden Le or Horſe, with a kind 
of ks for thet Papal And after a Near.oreighteen. 
Months, when the Hair is 


to waſh, pares 

197 cutting Knife, and. —4 it briſkly with à Kind. 
Mberſtone, to take off any Remains o Fleſh or FUR. 
on the Side of the Hair. | n 4 1 7 
The Skin is now put into tan; that! is, Cover d 155 
with Tau, as it is ſtretched in the Pit; and Water let 
g! 5 If the Skin be ſtrong, five Coverings of Tam an. 
I fu ns oe 6 OI 

en 2 not been kept in Lime, 
Ade Tax pix is u clearing it, in d e is ſeen a 
whitiſh Streak, Ca led the Horn, or Crudi — ok 
ind this is the Reaſon why the Soals of 8 
275 ſtretch ſo eaſily, and take Water. 


out of the Pit to be dried, by hang ok in the Air. Then 
2 705 1 off them, and they are put in a Place 
neither too. dry, nor too moiſt; — are well ſtretched: 


over one anot der, with Weights, a-top...to, keep them 
, chis Condition are Ka 


FEES 


tight and ſtraight; and under 
under the Denomination es "ow Leather. 


HE OL O. 


rfectly gone, he carries it to 
the Flclb onthe Leg with a 


When the Hides are ſufficiently. tanned, they. a are 2 8 1 


1561 


Cows, Calves, 2 Horſes Skins are tanned much after 
the ſame Vander as thoſe Fo Qxen, except that the for- 
mer are only k four Mon hs in the ime-Pit ;, and. 
that before 39 5 put in the: lan, there. is a "Preparation. | 
2 thus: is poured into à wooden 

Fat or Tub, whercin che 55 are put. which ate kept 
ſtirring, while Tome othey, Water i U e in a Retz, 
tlez and as, ſoon as that Water. ks a little more an 60 80 
warm, it is poured. gently. ite 'the Fat, and ron this 1 is. | 
cal. a Baſket of Tan; during which Time, the Skins. are. 
2 8 tuyping,, that the WARE, and T ma not, 

After an "Hour, they are taken out, and aſt” for a 
Day in cald Water, then returned into the former Fat, 
aud the ſame Water they bad deen in before; and here 
are left eight Days; which. expired they 170 put 

Tan. Pit, and three Coverings, of Tan given them, 
8 Grſt of which laſts five Weeks the ſecond. fix,. an ] 
the third wo Months. 5 

The reſt of the Proceſs is in all Reſpects the ſame as that 
above deliver d. In ſome Countries, as Cbampagne, &c. 
. Lamers give the firſt ee with FOR 20 


11 


x 50 5 x 
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HEOLOGY (Fai 6.05 God, 104 er Dif: 
courſe) is, according ta this Frymotogy, a Dif- 
curſe, or Natiocination relating to God. For arcord- 
ing to T/fdorns, £16. 8. Etymol. c. 6. and St. in, 
Lib. 8. de civit. Dei. c. 1. every Doctrine which treats 
of God, is commonly called Theology, Whence St. Au- 
guſtin, Lib. de civit. Dei, c. 14. fays, that thoſe Poets 
were called Theologians, who campoſed the Verſes which 
were to be ſung in Honour of * S 

The Theology we mean here, is not that 7. beology Pa- 
nie, which is the Theology of the Bleſſed only, and is 
commonly defined a clear and intuitive Knowle ge of 
God, and of divine Things, acquired by the Light of 
Glory. But is that Theology vie, acquired by us Mor: 
tas, while we are in this 8 World; not all fuch 
T deology indifferently, not, v. 
ed by the natural Light, fuch as thoſe Pinloſophers had, 
mentioned by the Apoſtle Rom. 1. nor that which 
can be acquir d, without Reafoning, by the fole ſuper- 
natural Light of Faith, and regards the Propofitions 


reveal'd. 
Therefore this Sort of Theology is dried ute poſitive 


and ſebolaſtick ; and both fubdivided again into profiical 
and ſpeculative. 


hons by poſitive Arguments; or, which is the ſame 
Thing, by thoſe Principles which are not proved; ſuch 
ae thoſe quoted from the Scripture, Councils, and an- 
nent Fathers, for thoſe Princip x on are rather laid down 
man proved. n 1 Notice of this 2; brolegy, 
Lib. de Preſcrip. 

Scholaftick Nrtader, thus called becauſe tau 
learned in the Schools; is that which makes Uſe of the 
Dalectick or Logick, and Diſcourſes from revealed Prin- 


Things, but likewiſe of all that has Report to God. As 

one, v. gr. proves that there are two Wills in 
Chrif, becauſe there are two Natures, each intellectual, 
Nature having its own. j proper Will. Which is an excel- 
lent Manner of ; fince, according to St. Au 


Infidels, feeds, and ſtrengthens it in the Faithful, and 
defends it againſt the Impious and Hereticks. 
Peculative THEOLOGY, is that which relates to the 


are not to be reduced into Practice, viz, what we are to 
o, and what we are to avoid. 


5 


the God of the Dead, bur of the Pay 


that which i is acqutr- | 


which God has immediately revealed, and is the ſame 


with Faith itfelf : But it is that fapernatural Theology 
which regards the Conclufions deduced Reaſoni 
from the Principle or Propoſitions whic God bas 


Pofitive TRHFEOLOOG V, is that which roves its Conclu- & 


ght and 


ciples or Propoſitions, not only on God and the divine 


guſtin, Lib. 14. de civit. Dei, e. 14. it breeds Truth in the 


Knowledge and Contempfation of thoſe Things, which 


Polemical TazoLocy, is that which regards the 


__ * —— 


Arn 3 


6. 'þ 3 *y 
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Things Re; and * thus called, Nr it en- . 
counters both a bes ainſt the Infidels and the F aithful. | 
But the chief Queſtion! here, is, if there be, wa 
has always been in the Church, ſuck a Thing as 4 
difcurſfoe and fipernatural Theology ? Which I an- 
fer in the Affrmative, becauſe there is a Theology ' 
which deduces its Concluſions from revealed Prints 
5 or Propoſitions, from the Gofpel, the Acts and the 
piftles of the Apoſtles, and from the Writings of the 
Fathers : Which Theology - has always fubſiſted in the 

Church. For does not Chri## himfelf,, Matti xxii. de- 
duce the Neſurrection of the Dead, from that God is not 
ing? Does not the 
Apoſtle conclnde, 2 Cor. v. that all are dead, becauſe 
if died for all? ? Have not the antient Fathers made 
uſe often of a diſcurſive T St. Ferom; in the 
Catalogue of the eccleſiaſtical Writers, ſays, that in the 
Time of St. Mark the Evangeliſt, there were Schools of 
Theotogy at Alexandria; in which Origen ſucceeded the 
Prieſt: Clement," as Profeſſor ? And Euſebius, in the fifth 
Book of his ecelebaltical Hiſtory, ſays, that thoſe Schools 
continued to his Time. | 


This T beotogy, whoſe Exiſtence we have thus proved, 

is very properly called Miſdom; ſince it is a Knowledge 

of excellent Things, Ker an excellent Cauſe, having God 
— Its. primary Object, and confiders him not only as 
ofcible by the Creatures, but likewiſe as he is known 

Ne . — 5 made known to others by Revelation. 


Fo it belongs Reafoning and Argumenting; ſince „ 
draws Concluſions from its Premiſſes; and agrees in that 


with the other Sciences, that it does not Argument to I 


prove its Principles, but ſomething elſe from them; as 
the Apoſtle proceeds to prove the common Refurredtion, 
from the Reſurrection of Chrif, | 

There are three principal Places or Jenin; from which 
the Principles of theologieal Concluſions are drawn, 
viz. the Scripture, Fraditions, and the - Authority of 
the Church. 

I have ſaid three principal Some; for there are 
others beſides thoſe,” which, though they be not of the 
fame Authority, are notwithſtanding of a great Weight; 
ſuch is the Authority of the Fathers, that of ſcholaſtick 
Authors, and Orators in the Canon Law; natural Reaſon, 
the Authority of Fhiloſophers and Civilians : and Hiſto- 


ries written by grave and judicious AR, free from 
Puerilities and Superſtition. 


That theſe latter Authorities are not of the ſame Au- 
thority with che three former, is evident from that none 
of them is certain of a Certitude of Faith, nor produce 
an Article of Faith, not even that of the antient Fa- 
thers; according to St. Augiſtin, who ſays, Epiſt. 11. 
ad Fortunat. That we are not to confider the Semtiments 


of 


* "4 
1084 
Authors, let them be ever ſo much valued, as the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, ſo that it ſhould not be lawful for us, to re- 
elt or condemn, with all the Reſpect due to them, what 
We could find in their Writings contrary to Truth, © 
With Regard to the Scripture, which is one of the 
three principal Places, there can be ſome Difficulty, 
when. it 0 Uſe of Metaphors, and when one and 
the ſame Text can be underſtood in two different Senſes; 
which Difficulty I muſt endeavour to elucidate ; begin- 
ning by the Metaphors ; obſerving previouſly to it, that 
we underſtand here by Metaphor, the Tranſlation ' of 
a Term for the Thing which it ſignifies, properly, to 
the Signification of another, by Reaſon of ſome 

Similitude, as St. Auguſtin expreſſes it, Lib. 2. de 

Doctrin. Chrif. c. 10. In theſe Terms; thus Laughter, 
which belongs properly to Men, and ſignifies a Dilatation 
of the Mouth, in Witneſs of Foy, is transferred to ſignify 
the Amenity of green Fields, which delight the Sight of the 
Spectators, and from which it is commonly ſaid, that the 
Fields ſmile. Theſe pre- obſerv'd, | 5 

I ſay, that the Scripture can very well uſe Metaphors, 
becauſe Metaphors make a great Impreſſion, and pleaſe 
better, than proper Terms : According to St. Auguſtin, 
Lib. 1. deTrinit, c. 1. and in the Epif. 119. which is to 


Januarius, where he uſes theſe Words: Things which are 


inſinuated to us figuratively, make a greater Impreſſion, and 
excite more Love, than if they were ſet before us naked, 


Either becauſe Man being compoſed of Body and Soul, 


and underſtands by Means of his Senſes, it is convenient 
he ſhould be brought to the Knowledge of ſpiritual 
Things, by Similitudes of the corporal, according to the 
Sentiment of St. Denis, Lib. de cæleſti Hierarch. c. 1. or 
becauſe the divine Myſteries are thus deliver'd to us with 
more Reverence, and are not diſcovered to the Unwor- 
thy; and becauſe, likewiſe, they exerciſe more the Study 
and Humility of the Reader. | 3 
Ihe Expreſſions of the Scripture muſt be conſider'd 
as figurative, when what is expreſſed thereby, is either 
repugnant to Honeſty or to Truth, or, which is the ſame, 
When they cannot be properly referred either to Truth 
or to Honeſty, becauſe it is the Sentiment of St. Auguſtin, 


Lib. 3. de Doctrin. Chrif, c. 10, and following. For a 


greater Elucidation of theſe Propoſitions, it will not be 
improper to mention here three Rules delivered by the 
ſame Author, to underſtand and judge with a greater 
Security of the Places of the Scriptures; which Rules 
are theſe. 1. That the Scripture be expounded, as much 


as poſſible, ad literam. 2. That a proper Expreſſion, 


be not miſtaken, for a metaphorical one, Lib. 3. de 
Dodctrin. Christ. c. 10. 3. That a metaphorical Expreſſion 
be not underſtood ad /iteram. 4 Tac 

Theological Arguments cannot be deduced from the 
metaphorical Expreſſions of the Scripture, unleſs their 
Senſe be evident from ſome other Place of the Scripture, 


or from the divine Tradition: Becauſe a metaphorical 


Expreſſion of the Scripture cannot give a theological 
Concluſion, that Certainty, which it muſt have to be a 
true zheological Concluſion ; the Reaſon is, becauſe a me- 
taphorical Expreſſion cannot have that Certainty, and 
conſequently cannot give it, unleſs it be evident from 
ſome other Place of the Scripture. Whence St. Jerom, 
Lib. 2. in Matt. c. 10. ſays very well, that never a 
' Parable, nor the dubious Intelligence of Enigma's, can 
contribute towards the Authority of Dogma's. 


We'll aſk next, if the Scripture can have under one 


and the ſame Letter, ſeveral Senſes, and which, and if 
from it, taken in every Senſe, can be deduced a 7beologi- 
cal Argument? | | | 

Which to underſtand, we muſt obſerve, 1. That by 
the Name Scripture is underſtood here the Context of the 
Words and Sentences, which God has diQated, and 
which the Author has reduced into Writing : For there 
are two Authors of the Scripture, viz. a chief one, who 


is the Holy Ghoſt ; and a ſecondary, which is he who 


has related the Things inſpired by the Holy Ghoſt. — 
2. That in general we diſtinguiſh two Senſes of the 
Scripture, viz. a literal one, and the other myſtical. 
The literal one, can be again ſubdivided into proper or 
ſimple, and tranſlatitious or metaphorical. And the 
myſtical Senſe, is alſo ſubdivided into tropologick or mo- 
ral, and allegorical and anagogick. The literal, proper, 
and ſimple Senſe, is that which is expreſſed by ſimple and 


Example of what I advance here, the Command 


HE OL OG. 


proper Wofds. Such is the Senſe of the. \ 


Thou ſhalt love tht Lord thy God'with all thy Pon ords, 


The literal, tranſlatitions, and metaphoric 
ſuch is the Senſe of theſe Words, a . Niem: 
of 'the Lord arb upon the Righteous, and bis Eary (= 
unto their Cry. Theſe Words cannot ſignify has Ter 
ſees them with corporal Eyes, and hears them with God 
poral Ears, ſince he has neither Eyes nor Ears, bur 6 - 
rather that he takes'Care of the Righteous, and is nf, 
on her eye” 27 HOT ICBIAY 303-14 intent 
The ſpiritual Senſe is that which is neither proper} 
metaphorically fignified by the Words, but by = ve 
ſignified by the Words. Therefore that Senſe g EY 
ed myſtical and ſpiritual, which is hid under Thin 28 
the Soul is hid under the Bode. Sr asg 
The tropologick or moral Senſe, is that 8 
Things ſignified by the Words, ſignify dere ereby 
ſides, belonging to Manners, v. gr. belongin Nx 


Inſtruction or Reformation of Life. Let by b 5 te 


Circumciſion made to Abraham, and his P of the 


which ſignified the Circumciſion of all Vices, olerity 
The allegorick Senſe, is that whereby the Things ex. 
gs ex- 


preſſed in Words, in the Old Teſtament, ſhadowed th c 
which have been accompliſhed in the New, 9 
to Caſſian's Sentiment. Thus the Sacrifice of n 
and the Ram faſten'd by its Horns, which Ajay.” 
crificed, repreſented Christ faſten'd to the Crof,, Th c 
0 e 

I fay, 1. That the Scripture has ſeveral Senſes, either 


myſtical or literal under the ſame Expreſſions, f 
That it has ſeveral Senſes, is proved by the Bock of MW 


the Scripture, being ſaid, Ezek. ii. and Apocap. v. writ 
ten Ixſide and Outfide ;, Outlide, according to St. eon. 
on the ſame Paſſage of Ezekiel, by the literal Senſe: 


and Inſide by the ſpiritual one. Therefore it is not ſur- 


prizing if St, Gregory, Lib. 20. moral. c. 1. fays of the 
ſacred Scripture, that while it relates a Deed, it ſenifes 
T hat it has ſeveral literal Senſes, under the ſame Words, 


is proved by ſeveral Paſſages of the ſame Scripture, ad- 


mitting ſeveral literal Senſes ; for, v. gr. is not this Paſſage | 2 


of Jaiab liii. Vho ſhall recount his Generation? Underſtood 


literally both of the eternal Generation of the Word, 4 1 
intra, and of his temporal Generation, ad extra, by the WY 


Incarnation ? Is not likewiſe this Paſſage of Haſea xi. [ 
have called my Son from Egypt, underſtood both of the 
People of Jrael, whom God brought from Egypt by 


Herod's Death was brought back from Egypt? 8 
That the Scripture can have a literal and ſpiritual 
Senſe together under the ſame Word is evident, 1. As to 


a literal Senſe, together with an allegorical one, from 


Geneſ. xxii. where Iſaac carrying on his own Shoulders 
the Wood to the Place of the Sacrifice, repreſented Chriſt 
carrying his Croſs on his own Shoulders. Likewiſe 


Geneſ. xvii. and xxi. when it is ſaid of Abraham, that be | g 
had two Sons, one of a Bond-woman, and the other of « WM 
free Woman; two Teſtaments were allegorically ſigni- 


fied, viz. the Old and the New, as interpreted by the 
Apoltle, Galat. iv. 8 
As to the tropologick and moral Senſe, it is alſo evi- 


dent; for when the Leprous were ordered, Levit. xilt. 


to ſhew themſelves to the Prieſts, the Precepts given to 
Sinners in the new Laws, to ſhew themſelves to Prieſts 
in order to be abſolved of their Sins, was thereby ſignified. 

As to the anagogic Senſe, it is eaſily ſhewn ; for is 


not the celeſtial Beatitude, ſignified by the old Jeruſalem, 


in theſe Words of the Apocal. 22. And 1 have ſeen the 
holy City, the new Jeruſalem, coming down from Hea- 
ven, &c. | 


1 fay, 2. That we can very well deduce a theological 


Argument from the Scripture underſtood in 4 literal 
Senſe ; but not when underſtood in a myſtical one; un- 
leſs that Senſe be evident from ſome other Place of the 
Scripture ; or by divine Tradition. Becauſe, 1. T he lite- 
ral Senſe is always intended by the Holy Ghoſt; whence it 
is never ſubject toFalſhood. 2. Becauſe the myſtical Senſe 
has not a ſufficient Certitude, its being the Production of 
a human Underſtanding, which is different in different 
Men. Add, that it is uncertain, if that Senſe which is 


human be from the Holy Ghoſt ? Whence it 1s _ 5 


= | 
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THEO 


Theologian cannot efficaciouſly argument from it. 

It can be eaſily inferred. from what I have ſaid, that 
Theology is a Science, which treats of God, of divine 
Things, and of all that has any Relation to them; but 
as have already treated under their reſpective Articles, 
of ſeveral of thoſe Things, which are commonly brought 
under the general-Title, Theology, and which compoſe 
in Part hat we call a Courſe of Theology ; T'll confine 


myſelt in this Place, to ſome particular Articles which 


have not been mentioned yet, and particularly to the 
Virtues called theological, viz. Faith, Hope and Charity, 
beginning by Faith, as that which has cauſed, | and 
cauſes yet ſo much Trouble and Diviſion in the Church 
of Chriſt, for-want of being well underſtood.; obſerving 
revioully to it, 1. That it is not a Queſtion here of a hu- 
man Faith, whereby we believe Man's Words in virtue 
of the great Authority they have acquired among us, 
but of a divine Faith, as taken for an Argument or Con- 
viction of Things inviſible, according to this Definition 
of Faith, by St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Hebrews xi. 
1. Faith is the Subſtance of Things hoped for, the Evidence 
of Things noi ſeen, —2, That divine Faith is taken in three 
Manners. in the Scripture, 1. For the Object of Faith, 
Epbeſ. iv. One God, one Faith, &c. 2. For the Act, 
Matt. ix. Let it be done to you according to your Faith. 
And Rom. i. Your Faith is manifeſted throughout the whole 


World. 3. For an Habit, 1 Cor. xili. Aud nom abideth 


Faith, Hope, Charity, theſe three. 


„That Faith is not defined here as taken for che Ob- 
ject of Faith, for I'll treat of it as ſuch when I ſpeak of 


that Object; nor as taken for the Act of Faith, of which 
Pil ſpeak, when P11 divide Faith into actual and ha- 


% 


obſerved, 275 i TELL 
I fay, that Faith is a theological and ſupernatural Vir- 


bitual; but is defined as taken for an Habit. Theſe pre- 


tue, infuſed by itſelf, whereby we believe all that God was 


pleaſed to reveal, and the Church has propoſed us to believe, 
whether they be written or not written. | 1 

It is called Virtue, becauſe the Nature or Definition of 
Virtue becomes it; for it is a good operative Habit 
of the Mind, which renders its Subject and Act good. 


If I be aſked in what Subject that Virtue reſides? III an- 
ſver, that it reſides both in the Underſtanding and Will. 


For Faith is reckoned among thoſe Habits which require 


both an imperative, and an executing Faculty. For the 


Underſtanding could not aſſent to obſcure Things, unleſs 
it was determined to it by the Power of the Will, in 
Obedience: to. Faith, 


2. It is called zheological, to diſtinguiſh it from Vir- 


tues purely moral, which having not God for an imme- 
diate and primary Object, cannot be called theological, 
3. It is called ſupernatural, and infuſed by itſelf ; be- 
caule it is a Gift of God, which of its Nature requires to 
be infuſed ; it being impoſſible to acquire it by our natural 
Strength. Which I prove by the Scripture, the Councils, 


Fathers, and by Reaſon. 


By the Scripture, Jobn vi. 44. No Man can come to 
me, except the Father which has ſent me, draw bim. 
By the Councils, particularly that of Trent, Sefſ. 6. 
c. 3. If any Body ſay, that a Man without à previous In- 
ſpiration, and Succours of the Holy Ghoſt, can believe as 
be ought, let him be Anathema. 1 
Buy the Fathers, particularly thoſe who have oppoſed 
the Pelagians who affirmed that a Man could believe 
without the Aſſiſtance of Grace; and againſt the Semi- 
pelagians, that without the Aſſiſtance of Grace a Man 
could be willing to believe. By St. Auguſtin, lib. de 
predeſtinat. ſantt. which was wholly wrote to prove that 
the Beginning of Faith is not from us: And by St. Proſ- 
per in all his Book againſt the Collator, but more parti- 
cularly in the fourth Chapter. LY 3 
By Reaſon, becauſe the Creature cannot be moved to- 
wards an End which ſurpaſſes her Nature, otherwiſe than 
by a Principle exiſting above her Natunet 
4. It is ſaid, whereby we aſſent; becauſe Faith is a 
Principle raiſing and comforting the Underſtanding, ſo 
to procure a ſupernatural Aſſent, from the Influence of 
the Will. For the Property of the operating Habits, in- 
fuſed by themſelves, is to raiſe and comfort the Power. ſo 
© to make it produce a ſupernatural Acqt. 
5, * 51 firmly ; for unleſs a firm Aſſent be given 
% Vob, II. 


* þ 
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ner 


I. That by material Object is underſtood, in. general, 


* 


2. That there are commonly two material Oljefs.; 


3. That the inadequate Object is commonly ſubdivided 
into primary and ſecondary; the primary is that towards 


which the Faculty or Habit tend primarily; and for 


which it conſiders all the reſt ; And the ſecondary is that 
which is conſidered on account of the primary. Theſe 
Nenn ls bon 25; & T's 
I fay, 1. That the adequate Obje# of Faith is the Thing 
revealed; becauſe, the Thing revealed comprehends all 
that towards which Faith is directed, 
I ſay, 2. That the primary inadequate Object of Faith, 
is God himſelf; according; to St. Denis, lib. de divin. 


nomin. c. 7. Faith, ſays he, is with regard to a fimple, 


and always exiſting Truth. And St. Auguſtin, lib. 4., de 
civit. Dei, c. 2, the firſt, ſays he, and gr cates} Object, is | 
that we ſhould believe in God himſelf, W 


1 : - _— . 


I ſay, 3. That the ſecondary inadequate Otjef of Faith, 


is all that which is noi God himſelf, and which notwithftand- 


ing is believed with regard to God; becauſe the partial Ob- 


ject of the Habit is that which it conſiders with regard 


to.thepripary, OHect . I onieths 4; 
Therefore, according to what we have ſaid; God is 
the primary Object of Faith, and all Things to be be- 
lieved, are conſidered by Faith with reſpect to God; 
therefore all that is not God, and is notwithſtanding 
believed with reſpe& to God, is the ſecondary. inade- 
quate Object of Faith, v. gr. the Myſtery of the, Incar- 
nation, or Paſſion, or any other contained either in the 
Scripture or in the Tradition. 4 EN 


- * 


It may be aſked, 1. With regard to the material Ob- 


7 


ject of Faith, / it be ſomething /imple, or ſomething com- 


plex ? To which I anſwer, that it is ſomething /mple, 
if it be conſidered in itſelf, and on the Part of the Thing 
believed; ſince it be nothing elſe but the Thing itſelf to 
be believed, v. gr. the Myſtery. of the Trinity; But that 
it is ſomething complex, if it be conſidered on the Part 
of the Believer; ſince it is nothing elſe but the Aſſent 
itſelf given by the Underſtanding to the Thing revealed. 

i „%% ͤ;;j˙ — 
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Which Aſſent is a Thing complex, ſince it is the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind, which always imports a Compo- 
ſition or Diviſion. Ah ab : 
It may be aſked, 2. If there was any Neceſſity to com- 
poſe a Symbol, and to diſtinguiſh the Things 10 be believed by 
certain Articles ? 5 W 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative; becauſe by ſuch 
a Symbol, according to St. Auguſtin, Lib. de Symbol. 
Catechum. c. 1. The Memory of thoſe who have not a very 
happy one, is aſſiſted, and the Chriſtian Faith is fenced 
againſt the Subtilty and Fineſſes of Hereticts. Add that the 
Symbol is as a Watch-word, whereby the Faithful are 
diſtinguiſhed from the Infidels; as Fellow-Soldiers, by 


* 4 
* 


the Word know themſelves from their Enemies. 
There was likewiſe a Neceſſity to divide the Symbol 
into Articles; becauſe ſome of the Things which are pro- 
poſed to us to believe, admit of ſome Difficulties, which 
others do not. e 4 a e 5 
It may be aſked, if, in Proceſs of Time the Articles of 
Faith have increaſed? To which I anſwer, that they 
have not increaſed with Regard to their Subſtance, but 
only with Regard to the Manner, and the Profeſſion of 
FIRE TENETS, TT 900 
That they have not increaſed with Regard to their Sub- 
ſtance, I prove it by the Fathers and by Reaſon. | 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 57. to 
Optatus, where he ſays, that the Faith of thoſe who pre- 
ceded the Coming of Chriſt, was the ſame with ours. 
According to this of the 2 Cor, iv. Having the ſame Spirit 
„ otrdre SA ap ht 
By Reaſon, becauſe all that we believe at preſent was 
always believed in the Church of God, at leaſt implicitly, 
as it appears from the Words of the Apoſtle Heb. xi. 39. 
And theſe all having obtained a good Report through Faith, 
received not the Promiſe, but they ſaw them afar off. 


. 


Whence St. Auguſtin, Tract. 45. in Joan. expreſſes him- 


ſelf thus; the Times are changed, but not the Faith; and 
the Sound of the Word is changed, he will come, and be is 


come, but the ſame Faith joins both. For there were al- 


ways two Things to be believed in the Church, 1. That 
there is a God. 2, That he 
Remunerator of all thoſe that ſeek him; according to 


this of the Apoſtle, Heb. xi. 6. For he that cometh to God, 
mug believe that he is, and that he is the Rewarder of them 


that diligently ſeek him. But in God's Eſſence is included 


all that we believe to be in him; and in the Faith of Pro- 


vidence are included all Things which God is pleaſed to 
diſpenſe temporally with Regard to Man's Salvation. 
- That the Articles of Faith have increaſed only with 
Regard to the Manner, and the explain'd Profeſſion of 
Faith, is proved by the Scripture, P/alm cxix. I under- 
ſtand more than the Antients. Luke i. Several Kings and 
Prophets wanted to ſee what you ſee, and hear what you 
bear. | | 


hf By Reaſon, becauſe ſome things, which were known im- 


plicitly only by our Anceſtors, have been known expli- 
citly by their Poſterity. As it appears from the Words 


of the Apoſtle to the Epheſians iv. The Myſtery of Chriſt | 


is not known to other Generations, as it is known at preſent 
to his Apoſtles and Prophets. | tte | 


The formal Oje of Faith is the divine Revelation, 


or the firſt Truth as revealing. Becauſe the Scripture | 


| Propoſes nothing for Cauſe of the Aﬀent to Faith, but 
the divine Revelation, Matt. xvi. Thou art bleſſed, Si- 
mon Barjona, becauſe Fleſh and Blood hath not revealed it to 


thee, but my Father which is in Heaven, 1 Theſſ. ii. Be- 
cauſe when ye received the Word of God which you heard of 


us, ye received it not as the Word of Men, but (as it is 
in Truth) the Word of Gd. | "ck 
From what we have faid, it is inferr'd, 1, That Faith 
is ſo certain, that it cannot be ſubject to Falſnood. From 
the Scripture, 1 Tim. ii. I know in whom 1 have believed, 
and I am certain. From Reaſon, becauſe God who is 
the formal Object of Faith, can neither deceive or be de- 
ceived: He cannot deceive, becauſe he is infinitely good 
and true: Neither can he be deceived, becauſe he is infi- 
nitely wiſe and intelligent. 
It is inferr'd, 2. That though the Object of Faith be 
true, becauſe of God's Authority who reveals it, it is 
not, notwithſtanding, ſomething ſeen, or evident of it- 
ſelt, on the Part of a Believer. Which appears, 


provides for all, or is the 


Act of Virtue muſt be a 


THEOLOGT. 


From the Scripture, 1 Cor. xiti. For now 
a 1 N 10 then Face to Face. 
rom the Fathers, particularly St. Auyuſtin 7; 
Trinit. c. 6. 7. dee ſays . We Fo ns Fro * 
lieve, becauſe we cannot ſee, Whence, Trag. 40 in 7 ; 
Faith, ſays he, is to believe what we do not ſee Sang 
By Reaſon, | becauſe the Object of Faith does . 
move by itſelf to the Knowledge of itſelf ; ſince 1 
Will determines freely the Underſtanding to aſſen % 
rhe OG Va, e > 
It is inferred, - 3. That the Object of Faith; 
ſomething Naſt” i. e. evidently Loh er 8 
tiocination. Becauſe, according to St. Auguſtin, Liz 7 
utilit. Credend. c, 1. what is formally believed by Fa: k 
is believed for the ſole Authority of bin that reveals. b . 
what is properly learned is underſtood from an evid ky 
and neceſſary Reaſon. VV bat we underfland, ſays he. 5. 
owe it to Reaſon, what we believe, to Authority n 
withſtanding that the Exiſtence of God be demonſtraed 
at leaſt a poſteriori, Becauſe it does not imply 10 F 
ſomething can be believed and known, unde; gn 
N and by different Means. 128 
It is inferr'd, that though the Object of Faith .. 
evident Phyfice, i. e. ſo ene that the ho 
could not diſſent from it; it is notwithſtanding en. ® 
Moraliter, 1. e. ſo evident, that a prudent Man = 
= qa Fee Fo on Account of certain Signs _ 
otives of Credibility, which rende Ob: 
A 15 5 9 8 PR 
As to the Diviſion of Faith, — Faith is common, 
divided, 1. Into ing and qual. 2. 155 5 
and external. 3. Into explicit and implicit. 4. Into 
N — TR yp DES different Diviſions P11 
treat ſucceſſively ; beginning by that int |; 
actual Faith. Go a ; . VE, 5 
Habitua Fax uh. is an Habit infuſed by itſelf, in- 
clining to give a free Aſſent to the Truth which God 
has revealed. F 
It is called an Habit infuſed by itſelf ;, becauſe it is not 
acquired by repeated Acts as the other natural Habits, 
bur requires of its Nature to be infuſed. Whence it is 


— 


ſaid to be a ſpecial Gift of Gd. 


* 


It is ſaid, inclining to 8 a free Aſſent, becauſe the 
voluntary and free. Whence St. Auguſtin ſays, Lib. de 
Predeſt. Sanct. c. 5. that Faith conſiſts in the Will of the 


-- Beldevers.”- © - © | 


Actual Fair h, or the Act of Faith, is the certain, 
firm and ſupernatural Aſſent itſelf freely given to ſome 
Truth, divinely reveal'd, on Account of God's Autho- 
rity who reveals it. 8 

It is called Aſent, becauſe it is an Adherence of our 


ſuch. | 


Underſtanding to the Object, which is true or eſteemed _ | = 


It is faid certain, becauſe the Object of Faith to which 
our Underſtanding adheres, is of an undoubted Truth. 
It is called frm, becauſe by the Act of Faith, our Un- 
derſtanding adheres to the Object which he thinks true, 
ſo as to become inebriated. _ * 
It is called ſupernatural, becauſe, 1. On the Part of 
the Object, it has not only God for primary material 


Object; but requires, likewiſe, his Revelation for for- 


mal Object. 2. On the Part of the Principle, it re. 
2 the Succours of Grace, ſince it cannot proceed 
om the ſole Strength of Nature. f 8 
It is called free, to give to underſtand that the Act 
of Faith, is from the Will commanding, and from the 
Underſtanding executing its Command. | 
From what we have ſaid, it is inferred, that the Act 
of Faith, or to believe, is nothing elſe but to know with 
a firm Aſſent, though obſcure, and is thus diſtinguiſhed 
from the Act of Science and Intelligence, which is not 
obſcure, but evident: And is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed 
from Doubt, Suſpicion, and Opinion, which is not cer- 
tain and firm, | | 
If I be aſked, what is underſtood by theſe Words, be- 
lieve God, believe to God, and believe in God? III anſwer, 
that believe God is the ſame Thing as to believe that God 
exiſts : believe 10 God, is the ſame as to believe on AC- 
count of God's Authority who reveals: And believe in 
God, the fame as believe God with a Motion of rg 
| | * 
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we ſee thr 


uman Act, and conſequently WY 
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the ſame Thing as both to believe 


and love God. DER OTIS eee 

As to the ſecond Diviſion of Faith into internal and ex- 
ternal; It is only aſked, If it be a juſt Diviſion? Which 
| anſwer in the Affirmative; and prove it by the Scrip- 
cure, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. x 
By the Scripture, Rom. x. 10. For with the Heart 


Man believeth unto Righteouſneſs, and with the Mouth 
Confeſſion is made unto Salvation. 2 „ de 
By. the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. de id. 
g Symbol, Faith, ſays he, requires 4 double Office from 
us, viz, of the Heart and Tongue, and we cannot be 
ſaved, unleſs we confeſs with the Mouth, the Faith we 
a in our Heart, 81755 4 Ws 
By Reaſon, becauſe the Aſſent to Faith is only con- 
ceived by us, without any Manifeſtation by Words, or 
external Signs; and thus is an inward or internal Faith; 
or is manifeſted by external Signs or Words; and thus is 
an external Faith. . vt 5 12 
Faith, particularly the actual, is alſo very well divided 
into implicit and explicit. Becauſe we either believe ſome 
articular Truth, and as ſeparated from all others; as when, 
0, gr, the Myſtery of the Trinity is believed in itſelf, and 
not in another, ſuch a Faith is called explicit; or a parti- 
cular Truth is not believed in itſelf diſtinctly, determi- 
nately, and as ſeparated from others, but is beheved in 
another, in which that particular Truth is contained, as 
when, v. gr. we believe that God has revealed, and the 
Church has propoſed us to believe, then we are reckoned: 
to believe the ſaid particular Truth, becauſe contained in 
the Generality of the Things we believe; and this Faith 
is implictt, + 4 17224 n 
As to the Diviſion of Faith into living and dead. We 
muſt obſerve, 1. That by living Faith is underſtood that 
Faith, which has the habitual Grace and Charity joined 
with it, whereby it can produce living Works, and meri- 
torious of the eternal Life. As it appears from the fifth 
Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Galatians; and by the in- 
frm or dead Faith, a Faith that is ſo deſtitute of the ha- 
biual Grace and Charity, that it operates nothing of it- 
ell. Whence St. James ii. it is ſaid dead in itſelf, as a 
Body without a Soul is dead. 2. That there are three 
particular Things diſcuſſed in this Place, from the In- 
teligence thereof, all the other Difficulties relating to 
Fath, whether living or dead, are eaſily reſolved, 1. If 
the Diviſion of Faith into formed and inform be juſt. 2. If 
the inform Faith be ſpecifically the ſame Habit with the 
formed Faith. 3. In the inform Faith remains a true and 
entire Faith. Theſe pre-obſerv'd, 5 3356 f 
I fay, 1. That Faith is very well divided into formed 
and inform, Becauſe either Faith has an habitual Grace, 
and Charity joined with itſelf, whereby it can operate 
ſeveral living Acts, and meritorious of the eternal Life; 
or has not: If it has, it is a formed or living Faith; if 
not, it is an inform and dead Faith. - TOP 

I fay, 2. That an iaform Faith is ſpecifically the ſame 
Habit with the formed or living one. Becauſe it is the. 
lame between the living and the dead Faith, as it is be- 
tween a dead Body and a living one; for, accord- 
ing to James ii. As a Body without a Soul is dead, like-: 
wiſe Faith without Works, i. e. without Charity, which is 
he Productrice of living Works, is dead: But a dead 
Body is the ſame Body ſpecifically it was while alive; 


„ 
% 


a living one. \ ns. 10: 8 
I fay, 3. That a dead Faith can remain a true and 

entire Faith; which I prove by the Scripture, the Coun- 

cls, Fathers, and by Reaſon. 3 
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fooliſh Virgins are no leſs ſaid to have had their Lamps 
than the wiſe ones, with this Difference, notwithſtand- 
Ing, that the Wiſe had theirs full of Oil, and the Fooliſh 

eirs empty, i. e. as St. Ferom interprets this Paſſage, 4 
Eaith void of Charity. PU YRS e ©, AAAS 
By the Councils, particularly that of Trent, Seſſ. 6. 
. q who ſays, that the Grace of Juſtification can be 
lot, though Faith be not loſt. Which they explain 
and define more clearly, Can. 28. of the ſame Seſſion, 
Whotver ſays that when the Grace is loſt by Sin, the Faith 
1s f likewiſe , or that the Faith that remains is not 'a 
rue Faith, though it be not a living one; or that he who 
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lowſhip of his Children. 


therefore a dead Faith is the ſame Habit ſpecifically with 


By the Scripture, Matt. xxv. where we read, that the 


be e, 1%; HONG 
bas Faith without Charity, is not @ Cbriſian, tet Bim be 
anathema. | I 35341009 „„ 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. 5. de 
Trenit. c. 17. Faith, ſays he, can be without Charity, but 
it can be of no Advantage. ee. 

By Reaſon, becauſe thoſe Habits can exiſt ſeparately, 
whoſe Entity is diſtinct; ſince thoſe two Habits differ in 
Object and Subject; therefore they can be ſeparated from 
one another. Whence it follows, that Faith can remain 
entire, though ſeparated from Charity. From this I'll 
paſs to the Neceſſity of Faith, e 

As the Neceſſity of ſomething relating to Salvation, can 
be confider*d' in two Manners, viz. as Neceſſity of Means, 


and of Precept: We muſt conſider whether Faith, whoſe | 


Neceſlity is taught by the Scripture, is neceſſary of both 
thoſe Neceſſities. For as Faith be either habitual , or 
actual; and the actual either internal or external, either 
implicit or explicit: We muſt ſee which Faith is neceſſary 
of a Neceſſity. of Means, and which is neceſſary of a Ne- 
ceſſity of Precept. Therefore 
We ll alk frft, If the habitual Faith be neceſſary f 
Neceſſity of Meaus, as well to: Infants as to Adults? 
Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we mult obſerye, 
1. That by Neceſſity of Means is underſtood that Ne- 


ceſſity whereby ſomething is ſo neceſſary to Salvation, 


that without it it cannot be obtained, though it be omit- 
ted without Sin. Thus Baptiſm in re, of vöto, i. e. 
really adiminiſter' d or deſir'd, is neceſſary in the new. 
Law. By Neceſſity of Precept is underſtood that Ne- 
ceſſity, whereby ſomething is neceſſary to Salvation, 
by that Reaſon only, that it is commanded; whence it 


is, that through Impotency or Ignorance it can be omit- 


ted without Sin; and without it Salvation can be obtain- 
ed. Of this Kind of Neceſſity, Reſtitution is neceſ- 
fary. 2. That the Salvation to which Faith is ſaid ne- 
ceſſary, can be diſtinguiſhed into two, viz. firſt ' and ſe- 
cond. The firſt is nothing elſe but the ſanctifying 
Grace, whereby. Man acquires a Right to Glory. The 
ſecond and laſt, nothing.elſe but the Glory, or Kearifick | 
Viſion, - 3. That the Neceſſity of Faith can be conſi- 


der'd, either with Reſpect to Infants or to Adults. Theſe 


preoblemads! 15 ooh 2h 290 hs 3 
1 75 that the habitual Faith is neceſſary of a Neceſi- 
ty of Means, ta the firſt and ſecond Salvation, as well for 
Infants as for Adults. Which I prove by the Scripture, 
the Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon, . 
By the Scripture, Heb. xi. Without Faith it is impoſ- 
Able to pleaſe God, 5 1 


7 


By the Councils, particularly that of 7 rent, | Seſſ. 6. 


c. 2. Where Baptiſm is called a Sacrament of Faith, with» 
out which no Body can ever be juſtified. Whence, c. 8. 
it is called the Beginning of Salvation, the Foundation, 
and Root of all Juſtification, without which it is impoſ- 
ſible to pleaſe God; and to be admitted into the Fel- 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Serm. 38. de 
Temp. Faith, ſays he, is the Beginning of Salvation. 
without it no Body can be received into the Fellowſhips 
e Children of God, becauſe without it no Body in this 
World obtains the Grace of Fuſtiſication; nor in that to 
come, ſpall poſſeſs the eternal Life. 

By Reaſon, becauſe without the habitual Faith no Bo- 
dy can by any Means obtain the firſt or ſecond Salva- 
tion; becauſe, as the laſt Perfection of Man conſiſts in 
the intuitive Viſion of God, to which no Body aſcends 
of his own proper natural Motion: It follows hence, that 
Man muſt- be directed to it by God. But as God has 
reſolved to direct Man to it, by Love, which has for 
Object a Thing known, and as he cannot Know his laſt 
Perfection, otherwiſe than by the Doctrine of God him- 
ſelf, and conſequently by Faith in this Life, it follows 
that Faith, and an habitual one, is neceſſary to Salva- 
vation of a Neceſſity of Means. 

Our next Queſtion is, if the aBual Faith, as weil inter- 
nal, as external, be neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means, as 
well to Infants as to Adults? 1 

To which I anſwer, 1. That an actual Faith, or an 
internal Att, is not neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means, Be- 
cauſe Infants are not capable of themſelves to form an 
Act of Faith, for ſuch an Act muſt be human, and con- 
ſequently - voluntary and free, of which Infants, Mo 4 
5 5 + My 7 Vo 
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have not yet the Uſe of cheir Reaſon, are incapable. 5 


L have ſaid, of themſelves, to give thereby to under- 
ſtand, that thoſe who are ſaid to have ſinned by the Will 


of others, can likewiſe be ſaid to believe by others, viz. 


by their Parents, as St. Auguſtin inſinuates it, Serm. 14. 
e verb. apoſt. c. 18, 19. notwithſtanding their Parents. 
be Infidels ; becauſe in that Caſe, according to the ſame 


St. Auguſtin, lib. 10. ceneſ. ad litt. c. 24. the Faith of the 


Church, whoſe Sacrament is applied, ſupplies the Defect 
of Faith in the Parents. 


I anſwer, 2. That the actual internal Faith of ſome 


Myſteries, is neceſſary to Adults, of a Neceſſity of 
Means, or to ſpeak clearer, it is neceſſary of a. Neceſſity 


of Means, that the Adults ſhould operate ſome internal 
Act of Faith. According to this of St. Mark, Whoever 
does not believe ſhall be condemned. And Hebr. xi. Ap- 
Proacbing to God, one muſt believe, ; cc. 5 | 
We'll aſk next, of which Myſteries, an internal actual 
Faith, as well explicite, as implicite, is neceſſary to Adults, 
of a Neceſſity of Means — Before I anſwer this Queſtion, 
we muſt obſerve, that it is aſked here chiefly, which 


Myſteries Adults are obliged to believe explicitely, at 
leaſt inwardly, and which implicitely, of a: Neceſſi- 
ty of Means. This pre-obſerved, +, ; | 

I anſwer, 1. That 1 is neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means 


that the faithful Adult ſhould believe implicitely all the My- 
ſeries of our Faith. Becauſe none is to be accounted 


faithful, who is not ready to believe all that God has re- 
vealed; for the Faith is entire, or null. Sirce it is 


- written, James ii. That he who fails in one is guilty of. all. 
And the Reaſon is, becauſe there is but one and the ſame: 
forma] Motive of believing, with reſpect to all Believers, 


viz, the Authority of God who reveals. 


* . 


I anſwer, 2. That zt is neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means, 
thai the Adults ſhould believe by an internal explicite Ad, 
ſome of the Myſteries of our Rel*gion, but not all. . Becauſe 


they muſt believe at leaſt that there is a God, and that 
he is the Remunerator of thoſe that ſeek him. 


I may be aſked, if beſides the two aforeſaid Myſteries, it be 
likewiſe neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means to believe explicitely 
the Myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity, and that of the Incarna- 


tion, at least after a ſufficient Promulgation of the Goſpel? 
To which I anfwer, that the Doctors are of two dif- 


ferent Sentiments on that Point. Some of them denying 


it, who are ſupported by Richard Scotus, Bartholomew 
Medina, Michael Medina, Vega, &c. But others, whoſe 
Sentiment I conſider as the beſt, affirm that it is neceſſary 
of a Neceſſity of Means, that the Adults ſhould believe 


_ explicitely thoſe two Myſteries, at leaſt after a ſufficient 
Promulgation of the Goſpel. I prove it of the bleſſed 


Trinity, by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 


was willing to inſinuate by that Interrogation, that an ex- 


plicite Faith of the bleſſed Trinity was neceſſary to thoſe 
who were baptized. Be e 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Athanaſins, who in his 
Symbol expreſſes himſelf in theſe Words, Whoever will 


be ſaved, it is necefſary he ſhould above all Things profeſs 
the Chriſtian Faith. And the Chriſtian Faith 1s this, that 


doe ſhould honour one God in a Trinity, and the Trinity 
in an Unity, without confounding the Perſons, nor ſepa- 
rating the Subſtance. St, Cyril, lib, 1. in Joan. the Know- 
ledge of God is not ſufficient to us, without the Know-, 


ledge of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 
By Reaſon ; becauſe the Myſtery of the bleſſed Tri- 


nity is the firſt of all. | 


To this may be added the Practice of the Catholick 


Church, of admitting no body to the Baptiſm, till ſhe 
has aſked firſt if he believes in God the Father, Sc. in 


Feſus Chriſt his Son, &c. and in the Holy Ghoſt, Sc. 
and thus ſeems to declare that no Adult is capable of 
the baptiſmal Grace, and conſequently of Juſtification, 
unleſs he has an explicit and diſtinct Faith of the Myſtery 
of the bleſſed Trinity. wiek + de 

I prove the ſecond Part, of the Myſtery of the Incar- 
nation, by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 


By the Scripture, Mark xvi. Preach the Goſpel to every 


C ature; be that believes and is baptized ſhall be ſaved ; 
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they believe if they have not heard? 1 
We'll aſk next, what we are obliged to believe, either 
explicitely or implicitely, from the Precept of the inte. 
nal actual Faith? Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt 
| | . obſerve, that Chriitians, with regard to the preſent 
By the Scripture, A#s xix. when the Apoſtle aſked: 
the Epheſians if they had the Holy Ghoſt, by believing ; 
and they anſwered him, that they knew not that there 
was a Holy Ghoſt ; then {truck with Wonder, he aſked 
them, In whom then have you been baptized? As if he 


but he that believes not ſhall be damned. 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Athanaſius, in his 
Symbol; and St. Ferom on theſe Words of the Epiſtle R 
the Epheſians iii. He has predeftinated us in the Alpin 
of Children of God, by Cbriſt; where he ſpeaks thus, 
we cannot be Children till after they have received a 
Faith of Chriſt the Son of Gd. 
Salvation, according to the State they are in : But Chriſt 
is the Way of our Salvation ; as himſelf declares, John xi 
Tam the Way; the Truth, and tbe Life. Therefore 
ſhould have an explicite Faith of Chriſt. _ 
It may be aſked, if it be neceſſary of a Neceſſity of 
Means to believe explicitely more Myſteries than th 
four above-mentioned ? Which I anſwer in the Ne . 
tive; becauſe it can be proved, neither by the Author, 
of the Scripture, nor by any ſufficient Reaſon. 
We'll aſk next, if, and which actual Faiih js neceſſ 
of 4 Neceſſity: of Precept? Pf ROT: a 
| The better to elucidate that Matter I anſwer, 1. Tha: 
there is ſome Precept of an actual internal Faith; . 


Buy Reaſon; becauſe Men . muſt know the Way to 


refore we 


hority 


cauſe that is at leaſt of Neceſſity of Precept, which e 


have ſhewn to be of Neceſſity of Means; becauſe it be. 
longs to the judicious Government of God, to command 
what he would be of a Neceſſity of Means. 

I anſwer, 2. That there is a double Obligation of that 
Precept: One negative, to exclude all manner of Doubt. 
and Vacillation, with regard to Faith: And the other 
poſitive, to believe when a Propoſition of Faith is ſu 


poſed ſufficient. Becauſe, as to the firſt Part of m 


Anſwer, a ſovereign Certainty is of the Eſſence of Faith. 
whence it. follows, that we are equally obliged not % 


doubt of the Truth of Faith, as we are obliged not to 
recede from the Certainty of Faith; ſince that Certainty 


excludes all Doubt. . e 
And becauſe (as to the ſecond Part) that Propoſition 


- 


once made, a Man has no Excuſe for not obeying the 


Precept of Faith, ſo rigorouſly obliging to the Practice 
of the Act. Which is eaſily, ſhewn by theſe Words of 
Chriſt, John xv. If I had not come and ſpoke to tha, 
they had not been guilty. That the fame Precept obliges 


likewiſe to learn the Faith and ſeek it, God's Inſpiration 


being ſuppoſed as proved, becauſe the Obligation of 
believing preſuppoſes a hearing of the Faith, as a Me- 


dium neceſſary to it. For Faith cometh by hearing, ſays 


the Apoſtle, but we hear by the Word of God; bow can 


Queſtion, may. be conſidered in three different Condi- 


tions or States; for ſome are Laicks, ſome Eccleſi: 


aſticks, viz. Prieſts and Curates, and others Biſhops. 
Theſe pre-oblerveg, {ets Oh 2s Wy 

I antwer, 1. That every Man who has the Uſe of his 
Reaſon, and is capable of believing, is obliged from a 
Precept of an internal actual Faith, to believe implicitely 
all that the Church believes. W hich Anſwer wants no 


Proof; for if Men are obliged as already obſerved, to that 


actual implicite Faith, they are of Conſequence obliged 
to that of Precept. This implicite Faith of all Believere, 


is commonly called the Faith ef the Coal-man, who uſed 
to ſay that he believed all that the Church believed. 


I fay, 2. That the ſimple Catholick are obliged from 
the Precept of an actual internal Faith to believe, and 
know explicitely almoſt all that's contained in the Sym. 
bol of the Apoſtles, at leaſt as to the Subſtance thereof. 
2. The Subſtance of the Precepts of the Decalogue. 


3. The Sacraments. 4. The Lord's Prayer, unleſs they 


be excuſed from it, by reaſon of their Stupidit). 

I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer by the canonical 
Law, the Fathers, and the Practice of the Church. 
By the canonical Law, de conſecrat. diffinit. c. 4. bap- 
tiſandor. where are quoted the Words of the 46 Canon 


of the Council of Laodicea, That thoſe who are 10 _—: 


haptized muſt learn the Symbol of the Faith; and on 

Thurſday of the laſt Week ſbould give an Account of it, 

either to the Biſhop or to the Priest. | JM 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Leo, Serm. de paſ. 


St. Auguſtin, Serm. 181. de tempore. where they ſay, tut 


the Symbol was compoſed by the Apoſtle to the 132 


— 


and even univerſal enough. 
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that Chriſtians ſhould have a certain Rule of Faith, which 
they ſhould believe and learn. et] 

From the Practice of the Church admitting no Adult 
to Baptiſm, till after they have learned the Symbol. 

I have ſaid firſt, at leaf? as to the Subſtance , for it is 
not neceſſary that ſimple Chriſtians ſhould learn the Sym- 
bol Word for Word, as it is commonly read. Neither 
is it neceſſary that they ſhould know all the Queſtions 


made on thoſe Articles, fo as to be capable to anſwer 


explicitely to them : Bur it ſuffices, that when interro- 
gated, they be capable to ſay that they believe, that 
there is a God, one in Nature, and three in Perſons, the 
Creator, and Remunerator of all : That Chriſt is a true 
God, and a true Man, the Son of God, conceived of 
che Holy*Ghoſt, born of the Virgin Mary; has ſuffered, 
and is dead; that he roſe from the Dead, and aſcended 
into Heaven, from whence he is to come to judge the 

ick and the Dead: That there is to be a Reſurrection 


olf the Dead, and there is an eternal Life. 


1 ſaid, ſecondly, almoſt all, &c. for who would ima- 
gine that they are abſolutely obliged to believe and know, 
not only that Chrift has ſuffered, but that, v. gr. he has 


| ſuffered under Pontius Pilate. | 


I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that the 
ſimple Catholicks are obliged to believe explicitely, and 
know the Precepts of the Decalogue, at leaſt as to the 


| Subſtance thereof; either becauſe they are obliged to 


reduce them into Practice, or becauſe they can eaſily 
learn them, they being Precepts of the natural Law, 
I ay, thirdly, that the Eccleſiaſticks, eſpecially Prieſts 
and Curates, muſt ſtill more explicitely believe and know; 


which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by 


Reaſon. EET Nos 10 
By the Scripture, Malach ii. For the Prieſts Lips 
ſhould keep Knowledge, and they ſhould keep the Law at 
his Mouth. And Feremiab ii. where Prieſts are repri- 
manded for their Ignorance ; the Prięſts ſaid not, where 
is the Lord ? And they that handle the Law knew me not. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Gregory, lib. 1. paſtoral 


c. 1. and Pope Symmachius in an Epiſtle to Laurentius, 


Biſhop of Milan; as it is quoted, cap. viliſſimus. 1. q. 1. 
He is to be accounted moſt vile, ſays he, if while be is 


greater in Honour, he does not endeavour to be greater like- 


wiſe in Learning and Holineſs. 5 
By Reaſon; becauſe the Eccleſiaſticks, particularly 


Curates, are obliged to feed their Flock, by teaching 


them the Chriſtian Doctrine; and therefore muſt have a 


greater Knowledge thereof. 


* 


I fay, fourthly, that Biſhops muſt have a ſtill greater 


Knowledge of the Faith than the Curates ; either becauſe 
Biſhops have ſucceeded to the Apoſtles. To whom it 


is faid, Matt. xxviii. Go ye and teach all Nations, &c. 
teaching them to obſerve all Things whatſoever I have com- 
manded you; or becauſe it belongs to them to pro- 


tect the Faith, and have a Suffrage in the Councils, 


aſſembled to treat of Things relating to Faith. 
From what 1 have ſaid, is diſcovered the Difference 
of Condition, between the Sheep and their Shepherd, 
with regard to Faith and Knowledge. | 


Our next Queſtion is, when the Precept of an internal 
aftual Faith, obliges to an Att of Faith, and when the 


Omiſſion of that Att is finful ? 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt obſerve, 
1. That there are two Sorts of Precepts, one affirmative, 
which obliges always to the Practice of the Act, which 
is commanded, not for every Difference of Time, but 


only in certain Caſes: And the other negative, which 


obliges always, and in every Difference of Time, to ab- 
ſtain from the Act which is forbidden. 2. That there 
are two Sorts of Obligations of an affirmative Precept ; 
one direct, and of itſelf, and the other indirect, and by 


Accident, The firſt proceeds from the Virtues of Faith, 


2 Be ſecond from ſome other Power, Theſe pre-ob- 
erved, 28 a 
_ Tanſwer, 1. That the Precept of an internal actual 
Faith obliges directly the Infidels to Afts of Faith, when 
that Faith is ſufficiently expoſed to them; and obliges 
thoſe who are baptized, when they have attained the 

le of their Reaſon; and they know ſufficiently the 
Myſteries of the Faith. „ 

To prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, I ſay, that if 
Vol. II. „ | 
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ſometimes an affirmative Precept of Faith, has the Fu- 


culty to oblige of itſelf, much more when rhe Myſteries 


of our Faith are ſufficientiy expoſed to them, i. e. when 
by the Arguments and Marks of our Faith, the Credibi- 
lity of our Myſteries appears ſo, that according to the 
Rules of Prudence they ſhould be moved to accept the 
Faith, leſt by deferring doing it, they ſhould expoſe 


themſelves to eternal Damnation. 


I prove the ſecond Part, by obſerving that thoſe who 
are baptized, have already obſerved the Habit of Faith, 


and have promiſed by their Godfathers and Godmothers, 


to embrace, profeſs, and practiſe the Faith. 


We'll aſk next, if every body can be ſaved in the Faith 


be profeſſes ? To which I anſwer, that a great Number 


of Politicians believe, that the Catholicks can be ſaved 
in the Catholick Faith, the Lutherans in theirs, and the 
Calviniſts in theirs Which the greateſt Number of Theo- 


logians,. particularly all the Roman Catholicks, explain - 
in two Manners. 1, That all and every one can be 


ſaved in his Faith, provided they believe in Chriſt; ac- 


cording to this of John iii. 15. That whoſoever believes in 


him ſhould not periſh, but have eternal Life. The Reaſon 


is, becauſe whoſoever believes the fundamental Articles 
of Faith can be ſaved : But believing in Chriſt is the 


fundamental Article of the Faith, according to the 


Apoſtle, 1 Corint. iii. 11. For other Foundation can no 
Man lay than that is laid, which is Jeſus Chriſt. There- 


fore he that believes that Foundation, 7. e. that believeg 


in Chriſt, can be ſaved; and as the Catholicks, Lutherans, 


Calviniſts, 8c. believe in Chriſt, they can all be ſaved 


by that Faith. | | . ls 
2. That all and every one can be ſaved in their Faith, 


provided they believe the twelve Articles contained in 


the Symbol of the Apoſtles. The Reaſon is, becauſe in 
thoſe Articles is contained the Sum, or Rule of the whole 
Chriſtian Faith, according to St. Auguſtin, Serm. 135. 

de temp. The Symbol, ſays he, is the ſhort and grand Rule 


F your Faith; ſhort by the Number of Words; grand, by 


the Weight of the Sentences. But the Catholicks, Luthe- 


rans and Calviniſts, believe the twelve Articles of Faith 


contained in the Symbol; therefore they can be ſaved 


by that Faith. 


The Catholicks pretend that the firſt Explication can 
be underſtood in two Manners ; 1. That all can be ſaved 
if they believe confuſedly in Chriſt ; though they do not 
believe in particular the principal Myſteries of the Faith. 
—2. That all can be ſaved who diſtinctly believe in 
Chriſt, viz. believe his Divinity, Humanity, Nativity of 
the Virgin Mary, Paſſion, Death, Reſurrection, and 
other Myſteries contained in the Symbol of the Apoſtles. 


They ſay, that if it be underſtood in the ſecond Manner, 


it coincides with the laſt Explication, which I am to give 
hereafter. But that if it be underſtood in the firſt Man- 
ner it is falſe; ſince it does not ſuffice to Salvation, to 


believe confuſedly in Chrift ; otherwiſe all the Hereticks 


could be ſaved, as the Arians,. Donatifts, Pelagians, 
and the like: For they all believed in Chriſt. They fay 
further, that the Concluſion of this Argument is againſt 
the Goſpel, where they are commanded to gather the 
Tares into Bundles that it may be burnt, Matt. xii. 30. 
the Hereticks being the Tares.—2. That if the Catho- 
licks could be ſaved in the Catholick Faith, the Luthe- 

rans in the Lutheran, and the Calvinifts in the Calvinian ; 
becauſe they all, at leaſt confuſedly, believe in Chriſt; 
why ſo many Diſputes and Controverſies between them ? 
Or why ſhould the Lutherans exclude the Caboinifts, and 
the Calviniſts exclude the Catholicks and Lutherans from 
Salvation? For if every one can be ſaved by Faith in 
Chriſt, every one ſhould be allowed to remain in his 
Faith undiſturbed ; which notwithſtanding does never 
happen, even among thoſe Nations who are of that 


Opinion. 


Notwithſtanding, ſay they again, the Teſtimonies of 
the Scripture, alledged ro ſupport the firſt Explication ; 
for they are not underſtood of Chriſt confuſedly, but 
diſtinctly, and in particular, with regard to partjculer 


Myſteries revealed to us, v. gr. when Chriſt ſaid of him- 


ſelf, that all that believe in him ſhall not periſn; he 
ſpoke particularly of his Divinity, as it appears from the 
Context; where we read this; He that believes in bim is 
not judged; but he that does not believe is already judged, 


becauſe he does not believe in the Name of the only Son of 
"= | 
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confuſedly; but it is neceſſary to believe that Chri# is 
the only Son of God. | S760 | 
Likewiſe, when the Apoſtle ſaid, that Chrif is the 


Foundation of the Faith, he ſpoke of the particular My- 


ſteries of Christ; as he explains himſelf in other Places, 
viz, of Chriſft*s Divinity, Rom. i. 4. And declared to be 
the Son of God. — Of his Humanity, Gal. iv. 4. God 
ſent bis Son made of d Woman. — Of his Paſſion, 1 Cor. 
i. 23. But we preach Chriſt crucify'd. — Of his Death, 
Burial, and Reſurrection, in the ſame Epiſtle, c. xv. 3. 
For I deliver'd unto you firſt of all, that which I alſo re- 
ceived, -how that Chriſt died for our Sins, according to the 
Scriptures: And that he was buried, and that be roſe a- 
gain the third Day according to the Scriptures. And lower, 
v. 14. And if Chriſt be not riſen, then is our Preaching 
vain, and your Faith is alſo vain, — Ot his Aſcenſion, 
Epbeſ. iv. 8. When he aſcended up on high, be led Captivi- 
ty captive, — Of his Aſcenſion to the right Hand of God 
the Father, Col. iii, 1. Seek thoſe Things which are above, 
where Chriſt ſitteth on the right Hand of God. And of 
ſeveral other Paſſages, which St. Athanaſius has all 
compriſed in his Symbol; and at laſt conchudes thus: 
This is the Catholick Faith; which unleſs every one be- 
lieves faithfully and firmly, he cannot be ſaved. 

On the laſt Explication, where this Principle is eſtabliſh- 
ed, that all can be ſaved who believe the 12 Articles of 


Faith contained in the Symbol of the Apoltles ; the Ca- 


tholicks ſay, that this Principle is true, with theſe Limi- 
tations, 1. If you believe explicitly all the 12 Articles 
in their true and genuine Senſe. 2. If you believe, at 
leaſt implicicly, the Articles which are not contained in 
the Symbol, i. e. if you believe in general all that the 
Church believes, and be ready to believe in particular all 
that the Church propoſes to be believed. 3. If you 
have no Error contrary to the true Faith. 4. If you 
obſerve God's Commandments. Whence they conclude 


thus: Thoſe cannot be ſaved in their Faith, who nei- 


ther believe explicitly the 12 Articles of their Symbol, in 

their legitimate Senſe, nor are ready to believe the others 
which the Church propoſes, nor renounce the Error con- 
trary to the true Faith, nor keep God's Commandments. 
We'll aſk next, If it be lawful to deny the Faith of 
Chriſt to avoid Death? 55 


Euſebius relates in the fixth Book of his Hiſtory of the f 


Church, c. 37. that antiently there were Hereticks who 
taught, that thoſe committed no Sin, who during the 
Pertecution, denied Chriſt outwardly, provided they con- 
felled him in their Heart. 
of ſeveral Politicians of thoſe Days; and a very bad one 
it was, 1. Becauſe it is againſt the Confeſſion of Faith, 
which obliges us not to deny the Faith of Chrift which 
Jeſus Christ himſelf affirms, Matt. x. 32. Whoſoever, 
_ therefore, ſhall confeſs me before Men, bim will I con- 


fejs alſo before my Father which is in Heaven, But who- 


ſoever ſhall deny me before Men, him will I alſo deny before 
my Father which is in Heaven. Whence St. Auguſtin, 
Tract. 36. in Foan. As much as it is Life to confeſs Chriſt, 
ſ much it is Death to deny Chriſt. | 1 

It is beſides againſt the Virtue of Truth to do it, even 
in the Manner mentioned by Euſebius. For Truth forbids 


us lying; but we lye, if we deny Chris, whom we con- 


feſs inwardly. Hence it follows, that for the ſame Cauſes, 
it is not lawful for a Catholick, to deny himſelf to be 


Auch, 1. Becauſe it would be denying the Faith of Chriſt, 


which is againſt the Obligation of the Confeſſion of 

Faith. 2. It would be a Lye, which 1s againſt the Ob- 
ligation of Truth. . e 
Well aſk next, Fit be lawful to diſſemble one's Faith? 

To which I anſwer, that there 1s a Difference between 

_ denying one's Faith, and diſſembling or hiding it. There- 
fore if one is aſked by Fews, Turks, or Gentiles, if he be 


a Chriſtian; if the Perſon who aſks him that Queſtion be 


in a publick Office, he cannot diſſemble, or uſe ambi- 
guous Terms, but muſt confeſs openly, that he is a 
Cirifuan, even to the Riſk of his Life. But if he be 
aixcd by a private Perſon, who has no Right to do it, 
he can evade 1t by an ambiguous Anſwer. | 
But a Perſon living among Gentiles or Hereticks, can 


in Time of Perſecution, fly or hide himſelf not to be 


expoſed to give an Account of his Faith, and to avoid 
Þeath, According to this of St. Matt. x. 23. But when they 
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Cod. Therefore it does not ſuffice to believe in Chrift 


it deſerted by its Paſtors, when they ſhould anne; in; 
Defence. >. 12, ha 7 | Wa 


Queſtion is thus, if it be lawful for a Chriſtian or 
_ tholick, living among Infidels or Hereticks, to make 
Uſe of thoſe Signs, to hide his Religion, leſt he ſhould 


ded it be done with the Intention of Diſſemblj 


And that was the Sentiment 


another, as in a ſecond Agent, 


perſecute you in this City, fly" ye into another, Which a 

been confirmed by St. Paul's Example; who Whil n 
Gates of che City were guarded, leſt he ſhould thay 
15 — down 5 Baſket ot iy Walls, oy facilitate his 

Such a Flight, notwithſtanding, is unlawful 0 K. 

Circumſtances, efpecially in 2 Paſtor or Ty . 2 5 
Reaſon of his Office, is obliged to ftay among his Fg 

in Time of Perſecution, even at the Riſk of his Lif 
And that for two Cauſes, 1. Leſt thoſe, under his ON : 
duct. who ſtay in the Perſecution, ſhould be left with 1 
a Paſtor, whoſe Preſence is then very neceſſary, 2 "IK 
fear the Infidels ſhould deſpiſe our Religion, by deine 


It may be aſkked next, if it be lawful to pretend to be of 
another Religion, than that we really profeſs? Which can 
be done in two Manners, 1. By Words, as if ene ſhould 
fay that. he is a Few, a Turk, or a Gentile, and is not: 
which is neverallow'd, ſince it is both denying the Faith, 
of Chrif, and telling a Lie. 2. By outward Sons as if 
with Idolaters he ſhould adore an Idol, pray publick! 

with Hereticks, hear their Sermons, and the like. Th. 


SG. 


1 


be killed. | 


Some are of Opinion, that it is lawful to do it; proyi- 


SRO 
without any formed Deſign of profeſſing a falſe Rage ; 


which Sentiment ſeems to have been that of St. Jerom 
3 


who ſays on the ſecond Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Ca. 
latians, that Diſimulation is uſeful, and mußt be uſed in 


Time, And excuſe the Apoſtles, who, by Diſſimulation, 


obſerved the Jewiſh Ceremonies, though they were alrea- 


dy abrogated and unlawful. 8 n= 

Others uſe a Diſtinction;, for the external Signs 
whereby a falſe Religion can be diſſembled, may be re- 
duced to two Chiefs, Some of them are properly and 
particularly inſtituted, for the Worſhip of a falſe Reli- 
gion; and others, though they belong properly to Infi- 


dels, are, notwithſtanding, inftituted for another End 


than that of the Worſhip. They believe that the former 
are unlawful, but not the latter. 3 


It could be likewiſe very well aſked in this Place, if 


it be lawful for a Catholick to diſſemble his Religion, to 


avoid paying double Taxes, Sc. which J hope none of 
them would anſwer in the Affirmative. e 


The next theological Virtue, is Hop E, which is a Vir- 


tue infuſed by itſelf, whereby the Faithful expects with 
Confidence in this World, the ſalutary Goods, and in 


that to come the eternal Beatitude, by the Merits of 
Chriſt. 8 e 5 


The Difference between Hope and Faith, and be- 


tween the Subject of both, is, that Faith is an Act of the 
Underſtanding; and ſupernatural Hope of the Will. 


Hape, in the natural Order, is poſterior to Faith. Ac. 
cording to the Council of Trent, Sefſ. 6. c. 8. where 


Faith is called the Beginning of human Salvation, the 


Foundation and Root of all Juſtification. Which is allo | 
the Sentiment of St. Auguſtin, in Enchirid. c. 8. nothing 


is hoped for but what is believed. 

W hich Sentiment is likewiſe agreeable to Reaſon, be- 
cauſe Hope includes a ſupernatural Love, if not a perfect 
one, and of Amity, at leaſt an imperfe& one, and of 
Concupiſcence. But every ſupernatural Love pre- ſuppo- 


ſes ſome ſupernatural Knowledge of the Thing loved; 


fince Will which is blind, is not inclined towards a 
Thing unknown. Therefore Hope is in the natural Order, 
poſterior to Faith; and in that Order only; becauſe 
Hope is prior to Faith in Order of Dignity. 
God alone is not only the final Cauſe, and the Ob- 
ject, at leaſt primary, but likewiſe the efficient and prin- 
cipal Cauſe of Hope. W hence Feremiah xvii. He that 
confides in Man, is ſaid to be curſed, i. e. when he con- 
fides in him as the primary Cauſe of his Happineſs. 
Which I ſay on Purpoſe, becauſe a Man may confide in 
or ſecondary Cauſe of the 
Means which contribute towards eternal Happineſs. For 
one can pray for the other, adminiſter him the gt 
ments, exhort him, &c. which the Apoſtle thought 10 


very true, that in his Epiſtle to the Philippians, ie 


3 
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makes no Difficulty to hope in the Prayers of the 


woe” the Gift of Fear, which is annexed to Hope, it 


ay be aſked what it is; and how many Sorts of Fear 
2 are? Which to anſwer, pertinently, we muſt ob- 
1. That we mean here that Fear only which re- 
des in the rational Appetite; and not that which re- 
des in the ſenſitive, irraſcible Appetite. 2. That it is 
aſked here what is that Fear which reſides in the Will, 
and how many Sorts ; which pre-obſerved, , ' 
I anſwer, I. That the Fear meant here is commonly 
Jefined, 4 Motion of the Will, averſe to an abſent and 
imminent Evil. e : 1 | 
2. That ſuch a Fear is divided into worldly, ſervile, 
fil I, and initial. x | : Es 
A worldly Fear, is a Motion of the Will flying a 
temporal Evil, in committing a Sin. As it happens 
when any Body through Fear of Death does a Thing 
„ I AAS 
A ſervile Fear is avoiding Sin, not becauſe it offends 
God, but becauſe it is attended with a Puniſhment. 
A filial Fear, avoiding Sin, or to offend God, becauſe 
he is our Father, EO n 
An initial Fear, is a Motion of the Will avoiding Sin, 
becauſe it is the Cauſe of Puniſhment. This Fear is 
called initial, becauſe it becomes thoſe who begin to walk 
in the Way of God's Commandments, actuated in Part 
by the Love of Virtue, and in Part by the Fear of 


ain. | 
Of all theſe different Sorts of Fear, none belong to 


Hope, but that which is ſimply and properly ſervile, 
4 it regards the Flight from Sin to avoid the Evil 


which is contrary to the Object of Hope, i. e. to avoid 


eternal Damnation, which is contrary to eternal Hap- 
G F 
I have ſaid the Fear fmply ſervile, becauſe Fear ſim - 
ply ſervile, does not belong to Hope, ſince it includes 
me Inclination of doing what is unlawful, if it could be 
done with Impunity. 1 | 
We'll aſk next, if every one of thoſe Fears is good? 


To which I anſwer, that a worldly Pear is bad, and 


forbidden z; which I prove by the Scripture, Fathers, 
and by Reaſon. | N 


By the Scripture, Matt. x. Do not fear thoſe that kill 


the Body, &c. „ 18 25 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Baſil, Hom. 5. where 
he calls that Fear, Enemy. | e 


By Reaſon, becauſe ſuch a Fear diverts Man from his 


laſt End. Becauſe he that fears of that Kind of Fear, 
makes no Difficulty to offend God, provided in doing it, 
he can avoid ſome Pain, or Incommodity; ſuch was the 
Fear of St. Peter, when he denied Chriſt. . 

I anſwer, 2. That a ſervile Fear is good when con- 


fider'd ſpecificatively only, and according to its Sub- 


ſtance, i. e. when it is ſimply ſervile ; but bad when re- 

duplicatively ſervile. „ VVV 

I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer by the Scripture, 
Councils, Fathers, and by Reaſon. WE Jv 


Buy the Scripture, where we are often invited to that 


Fear, Matt. iii. O Generation of Vipers, who has warned 
you to flee from the Wrath to come. And Matt. x. But 
rather fear him which is able to deſtroy both Soul and Body 
8 . 
By the Councils, particularly that of Trent. Seſſ. 14. 


c. 2. where it is ſaid, that the Attrition proceeding from 


a Fear of Hell, if it excludes the Will of Sinning, is a 
Gift of God, and an Impulſe of the Holy Ghoſt, not in- 


habiting, but moving only, whereby the Penitent being 


alſiſted, he prepares to himſelf a Way to Juſtice. 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Baſil, Hom. 8. in 
Pſalm 33. where he fays, that ſuch a Fear is an Intro- 
duction to Piety and Charity. Whence the ſame Fa- 
o Hom. 9. in Pſalm 34. praiſed that Fear as very 

utary. 3 | 

By Reaſon, becauſe this Fear not only does not ſay 
an Averſion to the ſovereign Good, but is ſuppoſed to 
mclude no Inclination to Sin: But is likewiſe ſome Diſ- 
polition to Juſtification and Charity. As St. Auguſtin 
inſinuates it, Trac. 9. in Epiſt. 1 Joan. 

prove the ſecond Patt of my Anſwer by the Fathers, 
and by Reaſon. | | LIPS 


\ 


3 the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. de ſpirit. 
. r. 32. [FE ee e * 
By Reaſon, becauſe that Fear includes ſome | Inclina- 
tion to Sin; ſince it includes an Inclination to do what 
is not lawful, if it could be done with Impunity.* 

I anſwer, 3. That a filial Fear is good, which I prove 
by the Scripture, and by Reaſon. ESO 
By the Scripture, which prefers that Fear to all other 
Gifts, Eccleſ. xii. There is no greater than he that fears 
God. Eccleſ. xxv. How great is he that bas found Wiſdom 
and Knowledge, But there is no. greater than he that bas 


found the Fear of God. The Fear of God is above all 


Things, | e ; 
By Reaſon, becauſe this Fear includes Charity, and 
produces ſeveral good Fruits, the principal whereof are 
thoſe that follow, viz. © CE LOOKED. VID: 
r. A Hatred of Evil, and Expulſion of Sin, Prov. viii. 
The Fear of the Lord is to hate Evil. Whence St. Ambroſe 
lays, lib. 1. hexam. c. 4. He that fears God declines Error, 
and directs his Steps towards the Paths of Virtue. For 
unleſs one fears God he cannot renounce Spin. 
The ſecond - Fruit is a Converſion to a better Life; 
Iſaiah xxvi. Of thy Fear we have conceived and brought 
forth a Spirit of Salvation. Whence St. Auguſtin ſays in 
the Sentences, that he Love and Fear of God induces us 


to all that's good, and the Love and Fear of the World to 


all that's bad. CE hos Oy SUE LA 
The third Fruit is a Conſtancy in Temptations, Pro- 


verbs xiv. In the Fear of the Lord is firong Confidence. 


Whence St. Cyril on 1/aiah, ſpeaks thus, We muſt believe 
that the Fear of God is as a ſtrong Wall to the Soul; which 
is thereby rendered in ſome meaſure invincible, cc. 
The fourth Fruit is an Affluence of temporal Goods. 
Pſalm ili. 4., Fear God all his Saints, becauſe thoſe «who 


fear him are never in want. His Seed ſhall be powerful 
on Earth, Glory and Riches in his Houſe. Whence St. 
Chryſoftom, Hom. 69. ad Popul. If we have the Fear of 
God, we want nothing. But if we have it not, though we 
ſhould be Maſters of a Kingdom, we are the pooreſt of all. 
The fifth Fruit is a true Joy of Heart. Eccl. 1. The 
Fear of God ſhall delight the Heart, and give Pleaſure and 


Foy, and lengthen the Days. 


The fixth Fruit is a certain Confidence, that the Life 
ſhall end well. Proverbs xxi ii. Be thou in the Fear of the 
Lord all the Day long; for ſurely there is an End, and thine 


Expectation ſhall not be cut off. | | 
From what we have ſaid, it may be inferred, 1. That 


there is a Difference between a filial and a ſervile Fear; 
which does not render, notwithſtanding that Fear, ſim- 


ply ſervile, incompatible with Charity in this Life. 


Since a Servant can love his Maſter though he may be 
puniſhed by him. 1 7 ee ee 


2. That the filial Fear ſhall remain in Heaven, tho? 
the ſervile Fear ſhall not. For it is written, Pſalm xix. 
The Fear of the Lord laſts for ever. Whence St. Auguſ- 
tin, The Soul, ſays he, when it comes to the Embraces of 
God, fears, but with Security. FER 2 | 


I anſwer, 4. that the initial Fear is Good. Becauſe, 
though it has ſomething of the ſervile Fear, it does not, 


notwithſtanding, include it eſſentially, but has it only as 
an Adjunct; and therefore does not differ eſſentially 
from a filial Fear, but only as the imperfe& from the 


perfect, as an initial Fear, including a leſs intenſe Charity 


than a filial. 5 a 

If I be aſked in what Senſe the Fear of the Lord is ſaid 
to be the Beginning of Wiſdom ; T'll anſwer that it is not 
thus called by Reaſon of Knowledge. Becauſe, accord- 


ing to St. Auguſtin, lib. de Predeſtinat. San. c. 7, Faith 


is given firſt, whereby all the reſt is impetrated ; but it 
is thus called by Reaſon of Operation, becauſe one acts 
well, either becauſe he fears God ſhould puniſh him, or 


that he ſhould be ſeparated from him. 
As to the Objef# of Hope, there is a material One, and the 


other formal; and each of them admitting of ſome Dif- 


ficulty: Therefore we'll aſk firſt what muſt be eſtabliſn- 


ed for the material OhjeF of Hope? Which to anſwer 
pertinently, we muſt obſerve, 1. That three Things are 
to be explained here, 1. What muſt be eftabliſhed for 
the adequate material Object of Hope. 2. What for 
the primary inadequate ; and 3. What for the partial 
and leſs particular material Object.——3. That the ade- 


10912 
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quate Object of an Habit, can be ſaid adequate in two 
Manners. 1. Purely, fimply, abſolutely, viz. when the 
Habit conſiders nothing elſe but the Object. 2. By 
Reaſon of the Attribution only, when it is ſuch that all 
the reſt that - occupies ſuch an Habit is referred to it. 
3. That the eternal Beatitude can be conſidered in two 
Manners. 1. As Objective. 2. As formal; the Ob- 
jective is God himſelf, and the Formal is the Poſſeſſion 
of God. Theſe preobſerved, b 

I anſwer, 1. That the Object of Hope, purely, ſimply, 
and abſolutely adequate, is all abſent, arduous, and poſ- 
ſible Good, which includes in itſelf, adequately taken, 
our ſupernatural End, and all the Good which can con- 
tribute towards the Acquiſition thereof; becauſe ſuch a 
Good not only contains the eternal Beatitude, but all 
other Good which is a Participation thereof, or have 
ſome Relation to it. St. Auguſtin in the Enchiridion to 
Laurentius, c. 114. intimates, that that Good taken ade- 
quately is contained in the Lord's Prayer; when he ſays 
that of all the Things which are to be believed, thoſe 

pertain only to Hope, which are contained in the Lord's 
Prayer; Tertullian, lib. 2. de orat. c. 1. inſinuates the 
ſame, when he calls the Lord's Prayer, the Breviary of 
the whole Goſpel. ” . 
I anſwer, 2. That the eternal Beatitude, as well formal 
as Objective, is not the adequate Object of Hope, ſim- 
ply, but only the Object of Attribution; becauſe Hope 
regards ſomething elſe beſides Beatitude. But as it con- 
ſiders that ſomething, in order to obtain the Beatitude; 
hence it is that the Beatitude is the adequate Object of 
Attribution of Hope. e 85 

I anſwer, 3. That not only the formal Beatitude, but, 
likewiſe, the Objective can be ſaid the primary partial 
Object of Hope, which I prove by the Scripture and by 
Reaſon. -: ++ . 
By the Scripture; which propoſes ſometimes God 
himſelf, and ſometimes God's Poſſeſſion for ſuch an 
Object, Pſalm cxlii. Thou art my Hope, O Lord. Rom. v. 
Mae rejoyce in hope of Glory, according to the Hope of the 
eternal Life, which God, who never lies, has promiſed, &c. 


By Reaſon ; becauſe that is the primary partial Object 


of Love, towards which Hope is particularly employed, 
and in relation to which he conſiders all other Things; 
the eternal Beatitude, both formal and objective being 
ſuch, as it appears by its being, 1. The Thing which 
God has promiſed us above all others. 2. And that 
which he propoſes to us to ſearch above all others by our 
good Works. 
and all theſe Things ſhall be added unto you. 3. Becauſe 
it can principally fatiate the Appetite, as it appears from 
Pſalm xvii. Fil be ſatiated when thy Glory ſhall appear. 
I anſwer, 4. That the partial and leſs principal Object 
of Faith is all that can ſerve as a Means either to acquire 
the eternal Beatitude, or to poſſeſs it actually, whether 
that Means be ſpiritual and ſupernatural, or not. Which 
1 prove by the Scripture, and by Reaſon. | 
Buy the Scripture, whick propoſes ſeveral Things to 
be hoped, diſtinct from the eternal Beatitude, Mart. vi. 
_ Chriſt teaches in the Lord's Prayer what is to be aſked 
and hoped, beſides the eternal Beatitude. 5 
hy Reaſon, becauſe what Hope conſiders and covets, 
| beſides the Beatitude, it conſiders and covets it, with 
regard to it. Since it is the Property of that Virtue to 
will the End and the Means. | 
We'll aſk next, what muſt be eſtabliſhed for the formal 
Oljeft of Hope? To which I anſwer, that the Goodneſs 
which 1s in the Things we hope, inaſmuch as 1t 1s either 
our ſovereign ſupernatural Good, which we can obtain 
by the Aſſiſtance of Grace, and through the Merits of 
Chriſt ; or that it has ſome Habitude of Means towards 
obtaining or preſerving that ſovereign Good, is the 
formal Object of Hope. 5 


Becauſe that is the formal Object of Hope, which is 


the formal Object of the Love of Concupiſcence, from 
which Hope proceeds; Hope being a Motion of the 
Will purſuing the clear Viſion of God, not as he is ab- 
ſolutely good in himſelf, but as he is relatively good, i. e. 
good to us; but the formal Object of the Love of Con- 
cupiſcence, from which Hope proceeds, is that Goodneſs 
itſelf of the Things hoped, either as it is our ſovereign 
Good, or as it has ſome Habitude of Means towards 
obtaining, or preſerving it; for ſuch Goodneſs thus con- 
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ſidered, can be the Object of ſome ſu 
vix. either of a Love belonging to Charity or 
but is not the Object of a Love belon 
becauſe ſuch a Love conſiders its Object as it js 
itſelf : Therefore it is the formal Object of a 
longing to Hope. Whence by Conſequente 
ſaid, that the formal Object of a theological Ho 
Goodneſs of Things hoped, either as it is our 
Good, or as it has ſome Habitude of Means to 
taining or preſerving it. 
is very well underſtood eſtabliſhed in itſelf, 
from all the other theological Virtues, 


of the theological Virtues, according to the com 
Manner of reckoning them. And relate firſt the diff 
Manners of expreſſing Charzty, either in the Seri 
or by the Fathers. 

AF, or Effect of Charity. 3. For the Love of G 
ſupernatural Habit, raiſing the Will, and inclin 


fifth and ſixth Signification ; beginning by explainin, 
viouſly to it, that I'll be more diffuſed on the Habit of 
I fay, 1. That the habitual Charity is commonly de- 


ſpecial Object. Notwithſtanding that it is the Root of 


iti, Charity ſuffers long, and is kind, &c. becauſe it is 
Matt. vi. Seek ye firs the Kingdom of God, 


_ fuſed by itſelf, is proved by the Scripture, Rom. v. The 


plaiſance, if he poſſeſſes already that Good ; or by De- 


material Object of Charity; for we mult love our Neigh- 


- lupernatural Loy 
to Hope; 
Sing to Charity, 
good in 
Love be. 
it Can be 
Pe, is the 
ſoverei n 
ward 

For by ſuch an Objet Hops 


and diſtind 
From Hope I'll paſs to Charity; which js the laſt 
mon 
erent 
Pture, 


1. It is taken for Beauty and Handfomeneſs, 2. For the 


ed toward: 
of Charijy, 
6. For 4 
ing it to 


us. 4. For God himſelf. 5. For the very Act 
either of God towards us, or of us towards God. 


- 2. 2. er 


love God, of a ſupernatural Love of Benevolence. 


Pl treat of Charity in this Place, according to itz 


— Wn 


what's habitual and a&ual Charity. Obſerving, 1. Ps 


Charity than on the Act; ſince we can ealily under- 
ſtand what an Act of Charity is, when we have a ſuffi- 
cient Knowledge of the Habit. 2. That PII define here 
that ſupernatural Charity whereby God is beloved, as Au- 
thor of Grace and Glory; and not the natural one. 
whereby he is beloved as the Author of Nature, The: 
pre-obſerved, 2 5 6 
fined a theological Virtue infuſed of itſelf, whereby God 
is loved for himſelf, and our Neighbour for God. _ 
It is called Virtue, becauſe the Definition of Vircue WM 
becomes it; and it is a ſpecial Virtue, becauſe it has a 
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all the Acts which proceed from the other Virtues as it 
can be inferred from the Words of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. 


not the Root of ſuch Acts, as producing them, but anly 
as commanding them. | OT 
It is called zheological, becauſe it has God both for its 
material and formal Object. 8 
It is faid infuſed by itſelf; becauſe it cannot be had 
otherwiſe than by Infuſion ; and differs in that from all 
other Habits infuſed by Accident. That Charity is in- 


Charity of God is diffuſed in our Heart, by the Holy Ghoſt 
which is given to us. | 1 5 
It is ſaid, whereby ; to denote its ſupernatural elicitive 
Principle ſuper-added to the Will. 
It is faid, is beloved; to denote the Act of that Habit; 
for the A of Charity is Dilection, which is nothing elſe 
but to will Good to the Perſon beloved; either by Com- 
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fire, if he does not poſſeſs it yet. : | 
It is faid, God; to expreſs the material Object: For 
God is to be loved with all our Heart, and above all 
Things. i 1 5 

It is ſaid, for himſelf; to indicate the formal Object; 
which is the Goodneſs of God, conſidered in itſelf with- 
out any Regard to us. 


It is faid, and our Neighbour ; to 
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ſhew the ſecondary 


bour like ourſelves for God's Sake.  B 
If I be aſked, what is to be underſtood by the Word | 
Neighbour ?. ll anſwer, that by our Neighbour 18 to be 
underſtood. every intellectual Creature, which is either 
already Partaker of the eternal Felicity, or at leaſt ca- 
pable thereof. Whence it appears that an Angel, and 4 
Bleſſed, and every Man in this World, even the moit 
vicious, muſt be reckoned among our Neighbours. 
Which cannot be ſaid of thoſe that are damned, _ Y 
the Devils, who are excluded from the eternal Beatitude 
by a decretorial Sentence of Gd. At 
I fay, 2. That actual Charity can be defined, ws 1 
of the Will, whereby God is loved for himſelf; and ot 
Neighbour, like ourſelves, for God's Sake. 


; This 
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This Definition wants no Explication, ſince it is well 
enough underſtood, by what I have ſaid of habitual 

rity. | 

* what J have ſaid it is inferred, 1. That Charity 
is a true Amity, between God and Men. As it appears 
ſrom the Scripture, which calls the Ele& God's Friends, 
Pſalm cxxxix. Thy Friends, O God, are much honoured. 
[uke xii. 1 ſay to you my Friends. John xv. Þll call you 
no more Servants, but Friends, From Reaſon ; becauſe it 
has all the Conditions of a perfect Amity, For, 1. It is 
a certain Benevolence by itſelf, ſince by it God is loved 
for himſelf. 2. It is mutual and reciprocal. 3. It is 


and we know of a moral Certainty, whether God loves 
us, viz, when we are not conſcious of any mortal Sin, 
* which is ſufficient ; according to the Apoſtle, Rom. vin. 
The Spirit of God witneſſes to our Spirit, that we are the 
Children of God. Add, that there is a certain Converſa- 
tion between God and Man, if not ſenſible, ar lealt ſpi- 
ritual, as it appears, John xiv. He that has my Command- 
ments and keeps them, be it is that loves me; and be that 


and mani feſt myſelf io him. = : 
2. There may be inferred the Difference between 
Faith and Charity; Faith being an Act of the Under- 
| ſtanding z and Charity an Act of the Will. _— 
3. The Difference between Hope and Charity : For 
though theſe two Virtues belong to the Will, they not- 
withitanding differ in ſeveral Things. 1. In that Cha- 
rity regards Good conſidered as in itſelf, i. e. whether it 
| be abſent or preſent : But Hope regards particularly an 
abſent Good. 2. In that Charity baniſhes Fear; and 
Hope 


ble Good; but Hope regards more particularly an ar- 


good in himſelf, without any Regard to us; and Hope 
tends towards him as good to us, and Author of our Beati- 
rude: Whence it appears, that Charity includes a Love of 
Benevolence, and Hope a Love of Concupiſcence. 

CuARIT v, like the other theological Virtues, has 
two Objects, one material, and the other formal. 
The material Object of Charity, purely, fimply, and 


God can be called the inadequate Object of Charity, 


nothing but for his Sake. The Reaſon whereof is, that 
God's Goodneſs, which is the Object of Charity, is eſſen- 
tial and infinite, containing all other Goodneſs, Whence 
it is not ſurprizing, if the Precept of loving God is laid 
down by Chriſt himſelf, as the firſt and greateſt Precept, 
Mark xii. | mY Es drag . 

The leſs principal inadequate Object of Charity, is 
either our Neighbour or ourſelves. Becauſe Charity re- 
gards our Neighbour or ourſelves, but in a ſecond In- 
{tance ; whence the Precept of loving our Neighbour is 
called by Chriſt the ſecond Precept. | 

The adequate Objett of Charity, is all that's good, as 
well natural as ſupernatural, which contains in itſelf, and 
under itſelf, all the Things, which, as God's Good can 
be loved for his Sake. Becauſe the adequate Object of 
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Sake, whether it be God himſelf, or our Neighbour, or 
ourſelves; notwithſtanding that ſuch an Object be a 
created Object; becauſe that does not hinder it from be- 
ng God's Good, and from contributing towards his 
_ | £00 

lf I be aſked, if a Man can love himſelf? I'll anſwer 
in the Affirmative ; becauſe according to both his Parts 
Man is capable of Beatituce, but in a different Manner; 
primarily as to his Soul, and ſecondarily as to his Body. 
Whence he is primarily amiable by reaſon of his Soul ; 
and ſecondarily, by reaſon of his Body. | 1 

As to the formal Object of Charity. The eſſential and in- 
finite Goodneſs of God conſidered in itſelf, i. e. without 
any Regard to us, is the formal Object of Charity, becauſe 
God's Goodneſs conſidered thus, is what directs Charity 
towards God, our Neighbour, and us: For we love God 
for himſelf, i. e. for his ſovereign, infinite, and eſſential 
Goodneſs; and we love our Neighbour and ourſelves, 
for his Sake; or for the Goodneſs we have from him by 
Participation, and which ſhines in our Neighbour 


and us. | 
92 Vor. II. 


open, ſince God knows perfectly well, if we love him; 


loves me ſhall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 


admits Fear. 3. In that Charity regards a delecta - 


duous Good. 4. In that Charity tends towards God as 


abſolutely adequate is God, ourſelves and our Neighbour. 
but primary, becauſe Charity regards God firſt, and loves 


Charity is all the Good we will to a Perſon, for God's 
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Ani the different As, Effect, and the Excellence of 


Charity: We'll aſk firſt, bich are the Acls of Charity ? 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we mult obſerve, 1. That 
the Act of Charity is either internal or external. —2, That 
both thoſe Acts are either of Proſecution, or of Averſion, 
or of Slight.—3. That the. Act of Charity can be con- 
ſidered beſides in two Manners, viz. either as elicit, or 
commanded. The elicit is that which proceeds imme- 
diately from Charity itſelf, And the commanded, is 
that which proceeds from another Habit, bur ſtill by : 
Motive of Charity ; ſuch is an Act of ſpiritual or cor- 
poral Mercy, Theſe pre-obſerved, "G4 

I anſwer, 1. That the principal internal Af of Charity 
is Dilection. Becauſe the principal Act of Charity is that 


whereby we will, inwardly, Good either to God, 01 to 


us, or to our Neighbour. Ag 
I anſwer, 2. That the ſaid internal Act of Charity can 
be divided into a triple Act, vi. into a Love of Bene vo- 
lence, of Deſire, and of Complaiſance or Joy, becauſe we 
either will, or wiſh Good to the Perſon beloved, without 
conſidering whether the Good be preſent or abſent, and 
thus it 18 a Love of Benevolence; or we wiſh him a pre- 
ſent Good which he has not, and thus it is a Love of De- 
fire, which if it be inefficacious, is called a ſimple Deſire; 
and if efficacious, Dilection: Or we wiſh him a Good which 
he has already, and thus it is a Love of Joy, ſince he is 
ſuppoſed to rejoice in ſuch a Good preſent, and poſſeſſed. 
I anſwer, 3. That to the triple AF of Proſecution an- 


 ſwers a triple Aft of Flight or Averſion. The firſt is of 


Hatred, the ſecond of Fear, and the third of Sorrow. 
Becauſe as by a triple Act of Proſecution, we will Good 
to the Perſon beloved, for God's Sake: Likewiſe by a 
triple Act of Flight we are averſe to the Evil oppoſite to 


that Good in the Perſon beloved; and we are averſe to 


it for God's Sake. ay oo 1 bo 
I anſwer, 4. That the external Af of Charity towards 
God, is the ſame Dilection, as manifeſted outwardly. This 
wants no Proof, ſince it is evident enough from what 
we have ſaid. 1 | | 


1 anſwer, 5. That there are three Sorts of external 


Acts of Charity towards our Neighbour, viz. Beneficence, 
Alms, and fraternal Correction. Becauſe we either do 
good to our Neighbour from an internal Affection of 
Charity, i. e. we actually, and in fact do him ſome good 
Office, and thus it is a Beneficence: Or we relieve him 
in his Miſery, from a Motive of Charity which is Alms : 


Or we endeavour to recall him from his licentious, diſ- 


orderly, or criminal Life, which is fraternal Correction. 
If I be aſked, which are the Effects of Charity ? I'll. 


anſwer, that of a great Number of Effects of Charity, 


theſe are to be eſteemed the greateſt. 1. Ir gives Life 


and Merit to the other Virtues, —2. It carries off Sins and 


Imperfections.— 3. It protetts in a particular Manner thoſe 
who have it, and renders them worthy of the reciprocal Love 
of God, and of the eternal Life — 4. If it be perfect, it 

ſo ſtrengthens the Friend as to render it intrepid.—s, It 

renders Chriſt's Yoke eaſy, and light —6. It contributes 
to the Perfection of him that has it, 

I prove the firſt Part, viz. that it gives Life and Merit 


to all the other Virtues, ſince it is not only the Mother, 


but the Queen of them all. That it is the Mother ap- 
pears from the Scripture, Wiſdom iv. All Things are like» 
wiſe come to me along with it, That it is the Queen, and 
in that Quality gives all the other Virtues Dignity and 
Merit, is alſo conſtant from the Scripture, 1 Cor. xiii. 
Though I ſpeak with the Tongues of Men, and of Angels, 
and bave not Charity, I am become as ſounding Braſs, or 
a tinkling Cymbal.— And though I beſtow all my Goods 10 
feed the Poor; and though 1 give my Body to be burned, 
and have not Charity, it profits me nothing. | 
I prove the ſecond Part, that it carries off Sins and Im- 
perfeftions; by its being thus wrote of Magdalen, 
Luke vii. Her Sins, which are many, are forgiven, be- 
cauſe ſhe loved much. 1 Peter iv. For Charity covers a 
Multitude of Sins. But how does it cover it? Not 10 
remain, but to be carried off, ſays. St. Auguſtin, on theſe 
Words of Pſalm xxxii. Bleſſed are they whoſe Iniguities are 
remitted, and whoſe Sins are covered. | 
I prove the third Part, v/z. that it protects thoſe in 
whom it is fcund, and renders them worthy. of the reci- 
procal Love of God, and of the eternal Life, For it is 
wrote, Pſalm cxliv. That God guards thoſe that love him, 
121 | | Prov. 
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Prov. viii, I love thoſe that love me. Jobn xiv. He that 
loves me ſhall be loved by my Father, and PII love him, 
and 'manifest myſelf to him. | | 
I prove the fourth Part, viz. that if the Charity be 
perfect, it ſtrengthens the Soul ſo as to render it intrepid, 
According to Jobn iv. Perfef# Charity cafteth out Fear: 
becauſe Fear has Torment : He that fears is not perfect 
in Charity. Whence it is not ſurprizing if the Martyrs 
offered themſelves to their Perſecutors without Fear. 

I prove the fifth Part, viz. that Charijy renders Chriſt” s 
Yoke eaſy and light. Becauſe it fills the Soul with Satis- 


faction and Joy; whence they delight in the Obſervance 


of the Law of Chriſt ; Galat. v. And the Fruit of the Spi- 
rit is Juſtice, and Peace, and Foy. © 
I prove the ſixth Part, viz, that it renders perfect the 
Perſon who has it; becauſe it transforms him by a ſpi- 
ritual and moral Transformation into God; 1 John iv. 
God is Charity; and he that dwells in Charity, dwells in 
God, and God in bim. ot e | 
As to the Excellence, and Utility of Charity, as well 
habitual as actual; we have no need to dwell long on 
that Subject, ſince both: are evident enough from what 
we have ſaid already: For what can be more excellent 


than that Virtue, which we have ſaid to be the End of 


all Precepts, the Soul of all Virtues, and the Perfection 
of all God's Gifts? What is more excellent than that 
Act of Virtue, which not only unites Man intimately to 
God, but even transforms him into God, in the Manner 
we have ſaid? What is more uſeful, which, as already 
obſerved, is the Mother of all others; and the Act 
thereof is, above all others, meritorious of the eternal 


Life? And laſtly, which is more uſeful than that Virtue, 


without which, according to St. Auguſtin, all others are 
of no Service? e | IB 
As to the Neceſſity of Charity, we'll aſk firſt, , and 
which Charity is neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means towards 
God? N | | 1 t 
To which I anſwer, that habitual Charity is neceſſary 
of Neceſlity of Means, as well to Infants as to Adults, 
Becauſe without the habitual Charity, neither Infants nor 
Adults can obtain eternal Life; ſince without that Cha- 
rity they cannot be agreeable and dear to God, 


I anſwer, 2. That the actual Charity either internal 


or external, is not neceſſary of a Neceſſity of Means to 
Infants, Becauſe Infants having not yet attained the 
Uſe of Reaſon, are not capable to produce ſuch an Act. 


I anſwer, 3. That actual Charity is neceſſary of a Ne- 


ceſſity of Means to Adults; becauſe Adults cannot be 
ſaved without ſome Act of Dilection towards God: As 
it may be inferred from Chriſt's Anſwer to the Lawyer, 
who aſked him what he ſhould do to obtain eternal 


Life; to whom the Lord ſaid, How do you read? And 


the Lawyer anſwering, that it was written, Thou ſhalt 
love thy God, &c. Jeſus told him, do that and thou ſhalt 
tive, And if that be neceſſary to live of a ſpiritual and 
ſupernatural Life, it is not ſurprizing that it is ſaid in the 
firſt of St. John ili. That he that loves not remains in 
ich 1 | ks "bh 
We'll aſk next, if, and which Charity towards God, is 


neceſſary of a Neceſſuy of Precept? To which I anſwer, 


1. That there is a ſpecial Precept of loving God, by an 
internal AF of Dilection. According to the Scripture, 
Dent. vi. and Matt. xxii. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy Heart, &c. which is the greatef and firft Com- 
mandment. | 14 | 
I anſwer, 2. That the Precept of Charity towards God 
 obliges only thoſe who have attained the Uſe of - Reaſon : 
Becauſe the Act of Dilection requires an Act of the Un- 


derſtanding ; fince the Will is blind of itſelf, and can- 


not love what it does not know. 29 
We'll aſk next, if there be a Precept of an actual 
Charity to love one's Neighbour, by an Act of Dilec- 
tion, both internal and external, whether he be our 
Friend or our Enemy? , 493 | 
To which I anſwer, that there is a Precept to love our 


Neighbour in a natural Manner, but by a ſupernatural | 


Act of an internal Dilection : Which I prove by the 
Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon, 


By the Scripture, Mat. xxii. Love your Neighbour like | 


vourſelf. 1 Jobn iv. and this Commandment have we 
trom him, that he who loves God, loves his Brother alſo. 
if be aſked what ſignifies this Particle, lite? Ell an- 
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of St. Clement of Alexandria, 4. Stromat. where he ex 
_ exiſted in the Old Teſtament ; notwithſtanding what we 


ohen it obliges ? | | 


the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 1 8 YH 
By the Scripture, which inſinuates it, Matt. xxv. De- 


| Man's Poſſeſſion are either neceſſary for his Subſiſtence, 


ſuch is that of the Poor who beg from Door to Door. 


ſwer with St. Jerom, that it fignifies onl 
tude, but not all Sorts of Equality. 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, 7; 
Doli. Cbriſt. c. 28. where he ſays, that all Men ar , 
= bee. by Affection: But as they cannot all be "hs 
7 vn ys we mult love thoſe whom Fate has joined 
Buy Reaſon; becauſe there is a Precept of the P 
tion of the Mind towards wiſhing well, and d 
to our Neighbour, which Precept conſiſts in ſome 
rior Affection of Love: Therefore the "gg 


re is a P 
loving our Neighbour by an inward an e 


6 d ſupernat 
of Dilection. And that Precept is n * — 


of loving God. For according to St. John i. 4. 
ſays that he loves God, and — his mo 45 22 
and there is no Truth in him. The Conduct of the lee : 
would make one believe, that they look on this Pape 
as apocryphal. [IH 5 
I anſwer, 2. That from a Precept of Charity 
obliged to an inward and poſitive Dilection of our 
which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers 
Reaſon. „ e ts 
By the Scripture, Matt. v. Love your Enemi 
them that curſe you, &c. For if ye love them only © 2 
ye, what Reward have ye? | 8 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin; there 1. % 
thing more marvellous, ſays ba in Goes e "i 
but what is commanded to love our Enemies. 0 
Buy Reaſon, becauſe while our Enemies are in ; 
World, they are capable of the eternal Beatitude; and . 
ſuch muſt be loved. 5 e 
If I be aſked, for what Reaſon are Enemies 10 Be loved 
by a Precept of Charity ? Il give for Anſwer the Doctrine 


y fome Simili 


r Tepara- 
ong well 


We are 
Enemies , g 
and by 


that Precept: To love our Enemies, ſays he, is not ran 
the Evil, or Impiety, Adultery, or Theft , but the T1; of =_ 
the Impious, and the Adulterer, not for bis Sins, but fir Y 
his being a Man, and the Work of God. | = 

It may be aſked, if the Precept of loving our Enemies ; 
ig natural? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative; ſince it 


read Matt. v. taken from the 10th of Leviticus. Ye have 
heard that it has been ſaid, thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour 
and hate thy Enemy; tor that was not ſaid by God, but 
was falſly added by the Scribes. s 

As to the Precept of giving Alms ; we'll aſk, 1. If, 
and which is the Precept that obliges to' give Alms, and 


To which I anſwer, that there is a Precept to give Alms, 
which obliges capitally ; which I prove by the Scripture, 


part from me ye curſed into everlaſting Fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his Angels. For I was hungry, and ye gave 
me no Meat: I was thirſty, and ye gave me no Drink. 
And 1 John iii. But whoſe hath this World's Goods, and 
ſees his Brother have Need, and fhuts up his Bowels of 
Compaſſion from him, how dwelleth the Love of God in 
„ „ %% ed oat yg, 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Ambroſe, Lib. de Na- 
but. c. 22. You pay a Debt, yon do not make a Preſent, 
By Reaſon, becauſe that Precept obliges capitally the 
Violation thereof is a great Breach of Charity ; ſuch as 
is the Violation of the Precept which obliges to give 
Alms. | | | qa 
If I be aſked, when that Precept obliges? Tl anſwer, 
that it obliges when we know that our Neighbour is in 
Want; and we have ſomething ſurperfluous of our own; 

which Superfluity Pll explain hereafter. i 
Our next Queſtion is, who 7s obliged by Precept to g1ve 

_Alms ,- and of what Goods ? Which to anſwer pertinently, 

we muſt obſerve, 1. That the Goods which are in 4 


or for the Decency of his Condition, or are ſuperfluous to 
him. 2. That the Neceſſity of the Indigent can be con- 
fider'd in three Manners. The firſt is called comm, 


The ſecond is hard, which is found in thoſe who have 
not wherewith to maintain the Decency of their Condi- 
tion, nor can have it, but with a great Detriment of their 
Honour, Safety, or of Goods lawfully acquired, though 
they can abſolutely ſupply their Want, with ſome _ | 


r 
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with Regard to their Condition, either by working or 
begging. The third is called Periculoſum, and is in thoſe, 
who unleſs they be aſſiſted, are in an imminent Danger 


, of per iſhing. Theſe pre-obſery* d, 


| anſwer, 1. That whoever has ſomething ſuperfluous, 
is obliged to give Alms to the Poor; which I prove by the 
Scripture, by the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 

By the Scripture, Luke iii, where Jobn the Baptist 


ſpeaks thus to the Multitudes that followed him. He 


that hath two Coats, let bim give to him that hath none, 
and he that has Meat, let him do likewiſe. Luke ii. Of 
what remains, ſays Chriſt, give Am. 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Baſil, Hom. 7. But you, 
(ays he to the Rich, who did not give Alms, but were 
avaricious) are you not Spoilers, by reputing your 0wn, 
what you have only receiv'd to huſband ? It is the Bread of 
the Famiſbed, that you keep from them ; the Coat of the 
Naked, : which you keep ſhut up in your Wardrobe , and 
the Shoe of the Bare: foot, which grows mouldy in your 
Houſe ; and the Money of the Indigent that you keep buried. 

By Reaſon, becauſe by the Law of Nature the Poor 
muſt be reliev'd of ſuperfluous Goods; which the afore- 
aid holy Fathers declare, when they call the Rich, Stew- 
ards only of their Goods. Notwithſtanding what may 
be faid, that they only ſpeak with Regard to an extream 
Neceſſity: They ſpeak of that Neceſlity which is com- 
mon enough. WE Le TT | | 

From what we have ſaid, it may be eaſily inferred, 
that not only the Rich are obliged to aſſiſt the Poor, but 
likewiſe the Phyſicians attend poor Patients, Counſellors, 
and Attorneys, ſerve poor Clients, Sc. Therefore let 
the Rich fear the unhappy Fate of him mention'd in the 
Parable, Luke xvi. who is in Hell for having refuſed to 
reheve Lazarus in his Miſery. | , 


I anſwer, 2. That Alms are 10 be given of one's 2 


proper Goods, and not of thoſe of others, or unjuſtly ac- 
quir ed, Which I prove by the Scripture, by the Fathers, 


and by Reaſon, | 


By the Scripture, Tobit iv. Give Alms of your own Sub- 
Fance. Eccleſ. xxxiv. He that offers a Sacrifice of the 
Subſtance of the Poor, 1s like to one who ſhould ſacrifice a 
Son in bis Father's Preſence. Ifaiah lviii. Break thy 
Bread to the Hungry. 95 OS. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Ambroſe, Lib. 1. de 
ic. c. 30. That Liberality is not approved, if what is 
given to me, be extorted from the other : If be acquires un- 
ſuſtly, what he thinks io diſtribute juſtly, St. Auguſtin, 
Hom. 27. of the 5o Homilies, God has commanded that 
we ſhould give of our juſt Labours, but has forbid to give 
of Rapine.. And St. Gregory, in Regif. Epif. 110. 
That Alms are agreeable to our Redeemer, which are given 
not of unlawful Things, and unjuſtly accumulated, but of 
Things given, and juſtly acquired. _ 33 


By Reaſon, becauſe it is not allowed to diſpoſe of an- 


other's Goods, or to transfer the Property thereof to an- 
other, without the Proprietor's Leave; which is the Caſe 
of thoſe who give Alms of another's Property. Add, 


that Goods unjuſtly acquired muſt be returned to the 


right Owner. Since Juſtice obliges us to return every 
one his o nnn ef; N - 
We'll aſk next, /o what Perſons Alms are to be given 
by Precept? Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt ob- 
lerve, 1. That ſomething can be ſaid ſuperfluous in two 
Manners, viz. of Nature, and of the State of Decency. 
2. That a Man can be likewiſe in three Kinds of Ne- 
ceſſity, viz. common, grievous, and extream. And, 
3. That the Superfluous muſt be conſider'd with Reſpect 
to the Neceſſity of the Indigent. Theſe pre- obſerv'd, 

Lanſwer, 1. That a Man is not obliged by the Precept 
of Charity 10 give Alms, but to thoſe who are really In- 
digents, or in Mant. Becauſe the Scripture ſpeaks only 
of the Alms to be given to the Poor, i. e. to the In- 
digent: —_ | Ro 

lf be aſked what we are to do, when we doubt if 
the Perſon who calls himſelf indigent, be really in Want? 
Il anſwer, that we muſt judge then in Favour of the 
ladigent, as St. Auguſtin e it, Epiſt. 149. in re- 
ceiving Strangers, ſays he, it is better to receive the Bad, 
than, perhaps, by Ignorance excluds the Gol. 

| anſwer, 2. That by the Precept of Charity, Alms are 
10 be given, not only to our Relations, Friends,. and the Ho- 


up, out likewiſe to Foreigners and Sinners: Which prove 


_ ble Condition. 


I anſwer, 4. That he that has ſomething ſuperfluous ta 
' the'Decency of his Condition, is obliged in Conſcience to re- 
- lieve a Man obo is in a great Neceſſity : Which I prove 
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by the Scripture, and by Reaſon. Tobit 4. Da not turn 
thy Face from any Poor: And Prov. xxv. If thy Etemy 
is bungry, feed him, &c. dil 

By Reaſon; becauſe if all Men, without Diſtinction, 
are our Neighbours, we are obliged, therefore, to relieve 
them by Alms, when they are in Indigence: Which 
Sentiment is againſt Wictli. N en 
1 may be aſked, what we muſt think:of Magiſtrates, and 
of Overſeers, who. hunt the Poor from one Town, or 
from one Pariſh into another ?'' © 4 (4 | 
I'll anſwer, that they can juſtly do it, in the follow- 
ing Caſes. 1. If the City or Pariſh, cannot relieve 
both the foreign and domeſtick Poor, for then the dome- 
ſtick are to be preferred. 2. If there be juſt Reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the foreign Poor bring contagious Diſtem- 
pers, or the like. 3. If foreign Poor be ſturdy. and 
ſtrong, and can get a Livelihood by working: But 
not when the foreign Poor are fo entirely deſtitute, that 
they are ready to periſh for Want; or are ſo much af- 
flicted with ſome Malady or other, that in removing 
them their Life is in imminent Danger; for if they die, 
then thoſe who have thus hunted them, are guilty of 
Murder before God. Neither is it any Excuſe for thoſe 
Monſters, who having nothing human but their out- 
ward Form, move dead Carcaſſes from one Pariſh into 
another, that they may not be at the Charge of burying 
The Doctrine of Charity, with Regard to giving Alms 
to the Poor, who really want it, ſhare the Fate in our 
Age of all the others which are conducive either to our 
Salvation, or to the publick Good, or to both, i. e. 
that it is conſider'd as a Romance by the Generality of 
Mankind; for though there is ſtill amongſt us a great 
Number of Perſons that give Alms, moſt of them do 
it by a Motive of Oſtentation, and moſt commonly to 
thoſe who want it leſs; and what's worſe, is that ſome- 
times thoſe appointed for the Diſtribution of theſe Alms, 
appropriate them to their own Uſe; and the moſt con- 
ſcientious among them, think they have diſcharged their 
Office, when they have given a twentieth to the Poor of 


- 


what they receive. The ſame may be ſaid of Hoſpitals, 


which though extreamly well founded in England, the lau- 
dable and generous Intentions of the Founders, are fru- 
ſtrated by the ſcandalous Parcimony of the Managers, 
who receive ſeldom into them any others, but thoſe who 
can make Friends for it; and ſhut the Gates thereof 
with an Inhumanity which irritates Heaven and Earth, 
againſt thoſe they were open'd for at firſt, * 


J anſwer, 3. That be who has ſomething ſuperfluous b 
His Subſiſtence, though it be neceſſary to the Decency of ' his 
Condition, is obliged to relieve a Man reduced to an extrean 


Neceſſity ; unleſs by doing it he expoſes himſelf to the in- 
minent Danger of being reduced himſelf to the ſame miſera- 
Becauſe the natural Reaſon diftates that the Life of 
our Neighbour is preferable to the Decency of our 
Condition” VV 
There is a French Miniſter belonging to a French 


Church in the City, who practiſes this to that Degree of 
Perfection, ſcarce to be parallelled in the Infancy of 


Chriſtianity; for he does not only relieve the Poor of 
what is ſuperfluous to his Subſiſtence, but incroaches 
very often on that Subſiſtence; exceeding even all the 
Precepts and Advices of the Scripture on that Subject; 
for he does not always wait to have two Coats to give 
one of them to cover the Naked; but often does it with 
the only one he has left, changing thereby Condition 
with them; and that without the leaſt Affectation, or 
Hypocriſy ; for he does it with that Chearfulneſs and 
Satisfaction, as if he knew no other Pleaſure than that of 
| heaping; up Treaſure in Heaven, by making the Poor ſole 
Depoſitaries of what he has here upon Farth. I mention 
this with no other View, than to engage thoſe of the 
ſame Profeſſion to follow his Example; not in every 


Particular, for our Age is not worthy of a great Number 


of ſuch truly apoſtolical Men, but only in ſome Caſes; 


and as a Prodigy of the Age we live in. | 


- 


by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 


By the Scripture, 2 Cor. viii, In the preſent Time, bet 
Juour 
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your Abundance ſapply their Indigency, (viz. of the Poor.) 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Ambroſe, Lib. 1. de 
offic. It is a great Sin to know that a Faithful wants, and 
not relieve bim; if you know that he is hungry, is in Di- 
Rreſs ; particularly if be be aſhamed to beg. | 
By Reaſon ; becauſe when the Scripture, and the Fa- 
thers ſpeak of the Neceſſity of the Poor, for which Alms 
are to be given them of the Superfluous, they ſpeak, par- 
ticularly, of a great Neceſſity, and of the Superfluous to 
the Decency of our Condition, | 
We'll aſk next, if a Man is obliged to love himſelf bet- 
ter than his Neighbour ? Which to anſwer pertinently, 
we mult obſerve, 1. That one can love one's ſelf better 
than another in three Manners, viz, objettively, inten- 
freely, and appretiatively. — 2, That there can be made 
three Compariſons of one with the other. 1. In Goods 
corporal, or temporal only. 2. In Goods purely ſpiri- 
tual of one Part, and temporal of the other. 3. That 
of Goods purely ſpiritual, ſome are neceſſary to Salvation, 
ſuch are the juſtifying Grace, Perſeverance, Faith, Hope, 
Charity; and ſome are not neceſſary to Salvation, fuch 
are the Gift of Chaſtity, the State of Religion, Oc. 
4. That two Things can be conſider'd in Man, viz. 
the Body and the Soul. Theſe pre-obſerv'd, _ | 
I anilwer, 1. That a Man is not obliged to love 
himſelf neither more extenſively nor objectively than 


his Neighbour. Becauſe if he was obliged to it, it 


would be either by a Love of Complaiſance, or of Be- 
nevolence; and he is by neither of them; not by a 
Love of Complaiſance, beeauſe often the Good which 
our Neighbour is Maſter of, is greater than that we poſ- 


ſeſs; nor by that of Benevolence, ſince we are obliged by 
no Precept to with ourſelves more good than we do our 


Neighbour, unleſs it be in Caſe of Neceſſity : There- 
fore, &c. | 5 | | iran. 
I anſwer, 2. That a Man is obliged to love himſelf bet- 


ter oppretiatively than his Neighbour, with Regard to ſpi- 


ritual Goods, at leaſt thoſe which are neceſſary to Salvation. 
Which I prove by the Scripture and by Reaſon, _ 

By the Scripture, Matt. xvi. What avails a Man i 
He gains the whole World, and loſes bis Soul? Or what 
ſhall a Man give in Exchange for his Soul? EN 
By Reaſon; becauſe what is laid down for a Rule to 
love another, is more to be minded, than what is regu- 
lated ; but the Love of ourſelves is laid down for a Rule 


of the Dilection of our Neighbour. According to 


St. Matt. xxii. Thou ſhall Iove thy Neighbour as thyſelf. 


Whence it is commonly ſaid Charity begins at Home, and 
every one is his own Neighbour: Therefore a Man is ob- 
| liged to prefer himſelf to his Neighbour, at leaſt in 


T hings which belong to Salvation, | 

l anſwer, 3. That a Man is not obliged to love himſelf 

more appretiatively than the Community, with Regard to 
temporal Goods. Becauſe the Good of a Community is of 
much more Value, than a private Good; therefore it 
- muſt be preferred. | | 5 7 


| I anſwer, 4. I hat it is more probable that a Man is 
obliged to love himſelf more appretiatively than his Neigh- 
our, with Kegara to temporal Goods, v. gr. the Preſer- 
vation of his own Life. 


W hich 1 prove by the Fathers, 
and by Reaſon, . FF 0 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. de men- 


Zac. ad Conſent, c. 6. If any Body, ſays he, for the tem- 
poral Life of another, loſes his own temporal Life; it is 
not leving him like himſelf, but it is loving him more than 
himſelf, which exceeds the Rule of ſound Doctrine. 
By Reaſon ; becauſe our own Dilection is the Rule 
of the Dilection of our Neighbour : Therefore as the 
Rule is of a greater Weight than the Thing regulated, 
in a Parity of temporal Goods, a Man ought to love 
himſelt more appretiatively than his Neighbour. Hence 
it follows, that a Man in an extream Neceſſity is more 
obliged to provide for himſelf than for another; which 
Sentiment, though probable, is notwithſtanding contra- 
dicted by the Conduct of that truly apoſtolical Man, 
the French Miniſter heretofore mentioned. 
I aniwer, 5. "That a Man is more obliged to love the 
. ſpiritual Life of his Neighbour, than his own temporal one, 
In a Caſe of Neceſſity ; and thus is obliged to expoſe his 


_ Life for the Salvation of his Neighbour, if he can do it 


eſfcaciouſy. Which I prove by the Scripture, the Fa- 
thers, and by Reaſon, I; 


* 


we muſt conſider, 1. That thoſe Men wh 


lation of Blood, and is that between Parents a 


2, What kind of Sin be that Hatred, which is contiary 
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By the Scripture, John xv. This is m Co; I 
that ye love one another, as I have Ps / 9 
Love has no Man than this, that he may lay down bi © 1 
for his Friends, 1 John iii. Tereby perceive we * 7 ib 
of God, becauſe be laid down bis Life for us; 4. 
ay, == a lay down our Lives for the Brethren, Spe ce 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib, Jo e, 

ad conſent. c. 6. Chrift, ſays he, 3 no N 
loſe his temporal Life, for the eternal Life of bis Nee,, 4 
By Reaſon ; becaule the Salvation of our Nei 3 

is a Good of a ſuperior Order; whence it follons 5 A 
not a Paſtor only, but every Chriſtian is obliged to : 
oſe his temporal Life, in caſe of Neceſſity, md ic 
— * do it efficaciouſly, for the Salvation of his Neigh. 
I fay in caſe of Neceſſity, and when he can do it ef 
cacioully ; becauſe, 1. No body is obliged to give eith 
a corporal or ſpiritual Alms, but to thoſe who are in Ne. 
ceſſity. And, 2. No body is obliged to a needles "a 
We'll aſk next, if a Man is obliged to love one Nei þ 

' bour more than another ? Which to anſwer pertinent, 
ut o are called 

our Neighbours, may be conſidered either as Strange 

or in ſome Manner near to us. 2. That we can eſta 
here three Sorts of Relations: The firſt is called the I 
nd their 


Children, Brothers and Siſters, in a Word between all 


Conſanguines. The ſecond is called political, which ;; 


found, v. gr. between Friends, Fellow. Citizens, Fellow. 


Soldiers, Copartners in Commerce, School-Fellows, 8 | ; 


The third is called ſpiritual, ſuch as that which is de- 
tween the Faithful; whom the Apoſtle Galas. vi. and 
1 Tim. iii. calls the Domeſticks of the Faith; or beton 
Religious of the ſame Order, or between a Rector and 


his Pariſhioners. - 3. That Goods are either temporal or 


ſpiritual, as already obſerved. 4. That of t 
Goods, ſome belong to Riches, ſome e 


Honour, and ſome to the corporal Life. 5, That 
of thoſe Goods ſome belong to the Union of Blood. 
ff ſome to the political Union, and ſome to the ſpiritual. Y 

6. That the Compariſons of Goods and Perſons can be 7 


made in two Manners, 1. By putting all Things on a 


Parity; as when, v. gr. our Neighbours are in an equal 


Neceſſity, and the Goods they are to be relieved with 


are of the ſame Order. 2. In putting them on a Diſ- 


parity, as when, v. gr. our Neighbour is in a different 
Neceſſity, or when the Goods they are to be relieved with 
are of a different Order; tor Example, when one of 


thoſe Goods is corporal and the other ſpiritual, 7. That 
it is not ſo much queſtion here of the greater Dilection, 
either objectively as intenſively, as of the greater Dilec- 


tion appretiatively. Theſe pre-obſerved, 
I anſwer, 1. That, ceteris paribus, a Man is obliged 
to love better appretiatively, and prefer his Relations to 


Strangers; which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, 


and by Reaſon. ; | 

By the Scripture, 1 Zim. v. But if any provide not for 
his own, and eſpecially for thoſe of his own Houſe, he hath 
denied the Faith, and is worſe than an Infidel. 


Buy the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib, 1. de 
- doftrin. chriſt. c. 28. you muſt mind thoſe particularly who 


are nearer to you, | Ce | 

By Reaſon; becauſe this Order is more agreeable to 
the Inclination of Charity: Though I do not pretend, 
that we are obliged to ruin ourſelves, or our Children, 
to relieve Relations, who have ſometimes nothing but 
the Name of Relations; and who, far from promoting 
our Intereſt, do all they can to undermine us, and re- 
duce us to the ſame Diſtreſs, and perhaps a greater than 
that they are in: For, | 1 5 

I anſwer, 2. That in Caſes of Neceſſity, we are lo Pre- 
fer our own Children, to Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, and 
Sifters : And after them our Fathers and Mothers, and 


thus progreſſroely. | | | 
As to the Vices oppoſed. to the Charity we are 10 bar: 
for our Neigbbour; among a great Number of them, 


the principal are, Hatred, Envy, Contentzon, &c. 


Wich regard to Hatred, we. muſt obſerve, 1: That 


there are two Sorts of it, viz. one of Abomination, an 
the other of Enmity. 2. That it is particularly alk 
here, 1. If all Hatred of our Neighbour be a Sin! 


2 ts 


0 Charity. Theſe pre- obſerved, T 
I ay, that all Sort of Hatred is not a Sin of Abomina- 
ion e For to hate Evil in a Perſon, is ſo far from being 
a Sin, that it is rather an Act of Virtue, Bene 
If I be aſked, when that Hatred, which is called Ha- 
ted of Abomination, is a Sin ? Tanſwer, that it is a Sin, 
when one hates a Quality in another, which is not to be 
hated; as when, for Example, he hates another becauſe 
he is a Chriſtian or a pious Man. 1 £1: 
I ſay, 2. That ua Hatred of Enmity is contrary to the 
Virtue of Charity, and a mortal Sin; when, for Example, 
one wiſhes another ill, becauſe he hates his Perſon : Which 
I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon, 
By the Scripture, 1 John ii. He that hates his Brother 
i; in Darkneſs *- By Darkneſs is commonly underſtood a 
mortal Sin: 1 John iv. 1 any body ſay that he loves God, and 
bates His Brother, he-is a Lyar. 5 0 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Gregory, lib. 10. 
moral. c. 18. every Sin pollutes the Life of the Soul, 
fays he, but @ Rancour against our Brother kills it. 
By Reaſon 3 becauſe every Sin, eſpecially that op- 
ed to Charity, is mortal in its Kind; for it deprives 
Men of Charity, which 1s the Life of the Soul. 
As to Envy,—We muſt obſerve, that four Things 


may be aſked with regard to it: Firſt, what Envy is. 


Secondly, what Sin it is? Thirdly, what Effect it pro- 


quces? Fourthly, how it can be remedied. | Theſe pre- 


I fay, 1. That Exvy is commonly defined an inordi- 


nate Sorrow of the Good happened to our Neighbour, 
' jnaſmuch. as we believe it detrimental to our own Con- 

1eNCC, 5 a 

; 1. It is called Sorrow, becauſe by Envy a Man is af- 
&&ed of the Evil which he thinks happens to him from 
the Good of another. | 9 5 | =D 
2. It is called inordinate, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Sorrow of another's Good, which is in Order, and of 
which I'll ſpeak in the Sequel. 


3. It is ſaid, of the Good of another as a proper Evil; 


| becauſe under that particular Reaſon alone, Sorrow pro- 
duces Envy; and not under ſeveral others, wheretore 


a Man is afflicted, either juſtly or unjuſtly of the Good 


of another, viz. | 


1. When any Body is afflicted of the Good of his 


Neighbour, becauſe he fears hence ſome Evil to him or 


to his: As when, for Example, one is ſorry that ſuch 
a Perſon is choſen for a Magiſtrate or Judge, If I be 
aſked, whether that kind of - Sorrow is a Sin? I'll anſwer 
by a DiſtinCtion ; negatively, if he has any Reaſon to 


believe that thereby ſome Injuſtice will be done to him: 


affirmatively, if he fears that ſome Evil will happen 
5 En coſtly, as when, for Example, a Thief 00 a 
Murderer is ſorry that a Perſon of Probity and Integrity 
is made a Judge. SBS Dh | 
2. When any Body is ſorry of the Good of another, 
for Example, of his Learning, Zeal, and the like, for 


no other Reaſon than that he has not the ſame Perfec- 


tions: For that Sorrow being only. an Emulation is not 
bad, as if it was not of temporal Goods; for it is then 
either bad or indifferent, according to the Motive, 
Z. When a Man is ſorry of the Good of another, 
becauſe he thinks him unworthy of that Good, that Sorrow 
is commonly called Indignation; and can be ſometimes 
good and ſometimes: bad. Good if it is with Founda- 
tion, and ſrom̃ a good Motive; and bad, if otherwiſe, 
4. When any Body is ſorry of the Good of another, 
becauſe he hates him; which Sorrow is criminal. 

5. When any Body is ſorry of the temporal Good of 
another, becauſe he conſiders it as an Obſtacle to his 
Salvation; which Sorrow is juſt. a 


6. When any Body is ſorry of another's Good, becauſe 


it is unlawfully acquired, for Example, to the Detriment 
of a private Perſon, or of the Community: This Sort 
of Sorrow is good, becauſe it proceeds from a Zeal of 
Juſtice, | | | 


I fay, 2. That Evy in general is a mortal Sin; which 


prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 
By the Scripture, Job v. And Envy ſlayeth the filly one. 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Chry/oſtom, bomil. 44. 

to the People of Antioch, where he ſpeaks thus, the En- 


vious are worſe then wild Beaſts, ſemblable to Devils, and + 


Perhaps worſe. - 
155 Vol. II. 


Charity: Therefore, Sc. 


him any Injury. 


Charity ; but ſometimes to 
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By Reaſon; becauſe a Sin oppoſed to Charity is mor- 
tal, ſince Charity is the Life of the Soul, 1 Jon iii, Je 
know that we have paſſed from Death into Life, becauſe 
we love the Brethren: But Envy is oppoſed to Charity; 
therefore, &c. _ LEE e 
I fay, 3. That Envy is @ capital Vice; becauſe ſeveral 
other Vices flow from it as from a Source, viz; Hatred, 
Detraction, Calumny, SC. 
If I be aſked how Envy can be remedied ; I'll anſwer 
in three principal Manners. en a 
1. By Humility; for according to St, Auguſtin, in 
Pſalm cxix, Envy is the faithful Companion of Pride; 
whence it is impoſſible that a proud Man ſhould not be 
envious z but on the contrary Envy is called the Daughter 
of Pride, by St. Proſper, lib. 3. vitz contempl. c. 9. 
2. By the Love of eternal Life; which cannot be tru! 
loved, unleſs we love. at the ſame Time thoſe who are 
already in Poſſeſſion thereof, or are capable to poſſeſs 
it: Whence St. Gregory, lib. 5. moral. c. 34. He that 
wants to be without Sin, mu$ love that Inheritance «which 
does not ftraiten the Number of the Cobeirs, which is one 
and the ſame for all, and entire for every one. | 
3. By the Example of thoſe who ſuffer through Envy : 
For who can conſider attentively Envy, for which Lucifer, 
with the apoſtate Angels; Cain, Efau, Saul, and the Jews 
have periſhed, without abhorring it. NS nt 
As to Diſcord, —We muſt obſerve, 1. That by the 
Name Diſcord is generally underſtood a Diſſenſion of 


Will and Judgment.—2.' That Diſcord can be taken in 
two Senles, firſt, in general for any Diſſention, whether 


it be oppoſed to Charity, or to other Virtues, eſpecially 

for that which is oppoſed to Charity.—3. That Diſcord 

is oppoſed to Charity in two Manners ; firſt, by itſelf. 
Secondly, by Accident :, For a Perſon is reckoned to 
be at Variance with another Perſon, when, knowingly, 
he differs from the divine Good, and from his Neigh- 
bour in what he ſhould agree: And, per accidens, when 
the Intention of both, though tending equally to the 
Honour of God, or the Ability of our Neighbour, one 

of them, -notwithſtanding eſteems that a Good, which 
the other conſiders otherwiſe, —4, That with regard to 
Diſcord, particularly oppoſed to Charity, four Things 
are aſked here: | Firſt, what it is? Secondly, what Sin 


it is? Thirdly, whence it proceeds? Fourthly, how eit 


can be cured. Theſe pre-obſerved, _ 

[ fay, 1. That the Diſcord meant here, is commonly 
defined an inordinate Diſagreement of the Will from the 
Will of another, with whom he ſhould agree by a Mo- 
tive of Charity. RE OE Vet - Th T0 04 
I fay, 2. That Diſcord is in its Kind a mortal Sin, 
which I prove by the Scripture, by the Fathers, and by 
Reaſon. | {OTE M66 | | 


By the Scripture, Proverbs vi. There are fix Things 


which God hates, and the ſeventh bis Soul abominates, viz. 
he that ſows Diſcord among his Brethren. - Fa. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
in orat. de macerat. in diſputat. What is finer in our Doc- 
trine, ſays he, than Peace; and I add alſo, more uſeful? 


On the contrary, what is more ſhameful and pernicious than 


Diſagreement of Will? e WAL . | 
By Reaſon ; becauſe all Sin oppoſed to Charity, is, 
in its Kind, mortal, for the Reaſon alledged in the pre- 
ceding Articles: But Diſcord is contrary to Charity, ſince 
it is contrary to Peace, which is an Act or Effect of 


I fay, 3. That the Diſcord meant here is the Daughter 


of Vain-glory and Pride; becauſe the Diſagreement of 


Wills proceeds from that a Man prefers his own to what 
belongs to others. 1233 ny” 

From what we have ſaid already on this Subject, it is 
inferred, a. That all fort of Diſſenſion is not a Sin, 
but is ſometimes lawful; for Example, when two Per- 
ſons are at Law to defend their Right: For one can 
differ from the other, provided he does not want to do 


2. That all Diſſenſion which is a Sin is not contrary to 
other Virtues; and is ſpeci- 
fied from them. e NNN © 6 
3. That thoſe Remedies are to be applied to that Vice, 
whereby Vain-glory is commonly cured and extirpated. 
As to. Contention, —It muſt be obſerved, 1. That Con- 
tention can be taken in two Manners, 1. Widely, for any 
+ oy | | | Diſcord 
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Diſcord whatever. 2. Properly, for a certain Contra- 
iety in Judgments and Words, or for a Conflict of 
Words. 2. That all Sorts of Contention is not contra- 
ry to Charity; but can likewiſe be oppoſed ſometimes to 
other Virtues; viz. to Faith, when it is in ſome Things 
which one is obliged to believe, to Prudence, when 


contrary to Things of Practice, without any reaſonable 


Foundation; or to Juſtice; if it oppoſes any Thing be- 
longing to Juſtice : And is contrary to Charity, when 
one directly differs from another in Sentiment, with a De- 
ſign to contradict him. 3. That we'll examine here 
three Things relating to Contentions. 1. What it is, 
2. What Sin it is. 3. Whence it proceeds. 4. And 
how to be cured. Theſe pre obſerv'd, | 

I fay, 1. That the Contention meant here is com- 
monly defined, a Diſſention, or Altercation of Words with 
our Neighbour, againſt Truth, to oppoſe that Truth. 

I ſay, 2. That Contention in general is a mortal Sin; 
becauſe it is contrary to Charity, which is the Life of the 
Soul. Whence it is not ſurpriſing, that the Apoſtle 
reckons it among the Sins which exclude from the King- 
dom of Heaven, Gal. v. CRY 

If I be aſked, whence proceeds Contention, and how it is 
to be cured? VI anſwer, that like Diſcord it proceeds 
from Vain-glory and Pride : Since it proceeds from that 


one will defend, contrary to all Rules, what is agreeable to 


his own Imagination, and thereby make a Parade of his 


own perſonal Merit: Wherefore that Vice is to be cured 


by the ſame Remedies applied to Vain-glory and Pride, 


As to Schiſm; it muſt be obſerved, 1. That Peace 


conſiſts in a certain Unanimity and Concord. 2. That 
that Union is either internal or external. 3. That there 
are two Sorts of internal Unions, viz. one ſpiritual, 


and ſupernatural; and the other temporal, and purely 


natural. The former is among the Members of the 
Church; and the latter is found among Men : Schiſm 
is oppoſed to the former; and War to the latter. 
4. That three Things chiefly are aſked relating to Schiſin. 
1. What it is. 2. How many Sorts of Schiſm. 3. If, 
and what Sort of Sin it is. Theſe pre-obſerv'd, _ 


1 fay, 1. That Schiſ is commonly defined the Diſ- 


ceſſion of a Perſon baptiſed, from the Unity of the 
Church, which Unity is the Effect of Charity. | 


I have ſaid, 1. The Di ſceſſion, becauſe Schiſin imports 2 


a voluntary Separation, | 
I have ſaid, 2. Of a Perſon baptiſed ; becauſe no Body 


is properly a £chiſmatick, unleſs he has enter d by Baptiſm, 


the myſtical Body of Chriſt ; which to explain ina clearer 
Manner, it may be obſerved here, that the Church is 
like a certain animated Body, the Soul whereof is Faith, 


Hope, Charity, and the Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ; and 


the Body the outward Profeſſion of Faith, and the Com- 
munion of Faith. And if I be aſked, who are thoſe that 


belong to that Body, or to ſome Part thereof? I'll anſwer, 


that the Catechumens, whom I ſuppoſe baptiſed in voto, 
and to have Faith, Hope, and Charity, belongs to the 
Soul only, of that animated Body ; and hidden Here- 
ticks to the Body alone: And the Juſt who are baptiſed, 
to both Body and Sou. | 5 


ſeparates himſelf from that Unity which is formed by 


Faith. For one can voluntarily ſeparate himſelf from 


the Unity of the Church, as to Unity and Obedience, 
though not as to Faith, According to St. Auguſtin, 
Lib. 20. contra Fauſt. c. 3. where he ſays, that Schiſm 


is having the ſame Sentiments, and obſerving the ſame Rites 


with the ref, but to delight in being at Variance with 
the Congregation. — But Hereſy has Sentiments quite 
different from thoſe of the Catholick Church, 

From what we have ſaid, it can be inferred, that all 
Hereticks are ſchiſmatick, according to St. Auguſtin, 
Lib. 2. contra Creſcon. Grammat. where he calls Hereſy 
an inveterate Schiſm : But not vice verſa; for every 
Schiſmatick, without Diſtin&ion, 1s not to be taken for 


a Heretick. Since Schiſm is not always contrary to Faith; 
Accord- 


though all Sch;/m be an eaſy Way to Hereſy. 
ing to St. Ferom, in Epist. ad Gal. There is no Schiſm, 
ſays he, which has not ſuch an Affinity with ſome Hereſy, 
ſo as to be conſider'd as baving abandoned the Church. 


If I be aſked in how many Manners a Man becomes 4 


Schiſmatick;, Vil anſwer in two Manners, viz, 


and is then a juſt War. 


* 
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1. By ſeparating himſelf from the Church 
a due Obedience to it. pen aa 

2. By ſeparating himſelf from the other 
the Church! i. e. from the other Faithful, N of 
ip, . Sacraments, _ * ſpiritual Fun die 4 
making a Socicty apart, as if he was no NE 
the Church. Mn 4 a rr © a Member of 

I fay, 2. That Schiſm is chiefly divided int 
and not pure ; a iy Bo It apo Joined {Cr 
but is only oppoſed to Charity, or Peace, which Ys 
an Effect of Charity; and this is a pure Schiſm: * a 
joined with Hereſy, and thus is not pure; "Ort 
oppoſed both to Charity and Faith, 9 

Schiſm, in its Kind, is a mortal Sin, which 1 ov 
by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. _ 

By the Scripture, 1 Cor. xii, That there ſhould by » 
Schiſm in the Body. And Epbeſ. iv. Supporting one 1 


„in refuling 


ther in Charily, taking Care to preſerve the Unity of the 


Spirit, in the Knot of Peace, 

Buy Reaſon; becauſe Schiſm is directly and imme 

diately oppoſed to the End and Effect of Charity : Not. 

withſtanding that Schiſim might proceed from other Mo- 

tives, viz. Hatred and Envy. . 
With Regard to War, we'll aſk firſt, what Var is, 


1 


how many Sorts of War; and in what it differs from Sedi. 


tion and Riot? Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt 
obſerve: 1. That War is called Bellum in Latin, by An- 
tiphraſis. 2. That War is either offenſive or defenſive. 


| Theſe pre-obſerv*d, 3 


I anſwer, 1. That an offenſive War is commonly de. 
fined, the taking up Arms, to take a Revenge of the 
Wrongs done to the Republick. 
From this Definition may be eaſily inferred, the Dif- 
ference between War, Riot, and Sedition. For Var is 
of a whole Community or Kingdom againſt Foreigners; 
Sedition, of a Multitude againſt a Multitude in the ſame 
Community; and Riot of few againſt few. 

I anſwer, 2. That an offenſive War can be divided into 


juſt and unjuſt. Either becauſe it is undertaken without a 


lawful Authority; or without a juſt Cauſe , and then is 
unjuſt ; or with a lawful Authority, and a juſt Cauſe; 
If I be aſked, whether a War can be unjuſt on both 
Sides ? Becauſe it may happen ſometimes, that one of 
the Party eſpouſes an unjuſt Cauſe ; and the other de- 
clares War without a lawful Authority. 


We'll aſk next, if it be Jawful for Chriſtians to under- 


take either an offenſive or a defenſrve War, not only againſt 


Inſidels, but likewiſe againſt Chriſtians ? Which I anſwer 


in the Affirmative, and which I prove by the Scripture, 


by the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 

Buy the Scripture, which praiſes certain Wars under- 
taken by holy Men, viz. by Abraham, Gen. xiv. Moſes, 
Foſhua, Samſon, Gideon, David, the Maccabees, and 0- 
thers, to whom God commanded to wage War againſt 
the Enemies of the Hebrews. e 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Augustin, in ſeveral 

Places; but more particularly, Lib. 22. contra Fauſt. 


| 25 ne c. 34. and Serm. 19. de verb. Domin. 
I have ſaid, from the Unity of the Church formed by 
Charity, to diſtinguiſh Schiſin from Hereſy, whereby one 


Buy Reaſon ; becauſe that can be conſidered as lawful, 
which 1s neither an Evil in itſelf, nor forbidden by any 


Precept ; but a juſt War is not an Evil in itſelf, neither 
is it condemned by any Precept; therefore, &c. for 


neither Chriſt himſelf, Matt. xxviii. forbids it the Cen- 
turion ; nor St, Jobn, Luke iii. to Soldiers: Therefore 3 
War can be lawfully undertaken by Chriſtians, not on- 
ly againſt Infidels, but likewiſe againſt Chriſtians : Nay, 
it can even be ſometimes neceſſary, viz, when an Injury 


cannot be repelled otherwiſe ; nor the Enemies who di- 


ſturb the Peace of a Kingdom, or of a Republick, other- 
wiſe repelled. | | 


It may be objected that a defen/ive Wir, and much more 


an offenſive one, is contrary to the divine Precept; {ince 
it is written Matt. v. For I ſay unto you, (ſaid Chriſt to 
his Diſciples) re/fſt not Evil: But whoſoever ſhall ſmite 
thee on thy right Cheek, turn to him the other alſo. And, 
Rom. xii. Not defending yourſelves, beloved, Therefore 
War is not.lawful. | PEER. > 

To which I anſwer, according to St. Auguſtin, Lib. 1. 
de Serm. dom. in monte, c. 34, 35, 36, that that Precepr 
is to be obſerved in the Preparation of the Mind, 


that a Man be always ready to not reſiſt nor defend = 
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Gif if it be wanted: But one is often obliged to act other- 
wiſe for the common Good, | 

It may be objected further, that Var is the Source of 
ſeveral Evils, and therefore is not lawful. 

To which I anſwer by a Diſtinction; Var is the 
Source of ſeveral Evils by Accident; but not by itſelf. 
To which may be added, that much more Evils would 
follow, if Mar was not allowed. | 

It may be urged, that War is againſt an honeſt Peace, 
and the Dilection of Enemies; and therefore is not law- 
ful: Which I deny, becauſe War is fo far from being 

inſt an honeſt Peace, that it is often the contrary the 
fareſt Means to obtain Peace ; that it is not againſt the 
Dilection of Enemies, is apparent from that he who 
makes War does not hate the Perſons, but the Deeds 
which he puniſhes juſtly, 

I faid in my Anſwer, provided it be lawfully and juſtly 
andertaken ; for unleſs there be the Conditions required to 
begin and purſue a War, it is not only unlawful, but 
even ſometimes unjuſt : Therefore, Cn ae 
We'll aſk next, which are thoſe Conditions requiſite to 
render 6 War lawful and jut ? Which to anſwer perti- 
nently, we mult obſerve, that we aſk here chiefly whe- 
ther theſe three Conditions be required, viz. a lawful 
Authority, a juſt Cauſe, and a righteous Intention. Theſe 

e-obſerved, PAs | 
I anſwer, 1. That to begin and purſue lawfully, and 
juſtly, an offenſrve War, a lawful Authority is required. 
Becauſe by a Maxim of the Law, there 13 no greater De- 
ſect than a Defect of Power, when it is queſtion of ſome 
Act requiring ſome Juriſdiction in the Man who exerciſes 
that Act: But War is an Act of Juriſdiftion, and re- 
quires a Juriſdiction in the Perſon who undertakes it; 
Therefore War is neither lawful nor juſt, if it be under- 
taken without a lawful Authority and Juriſdiction. To 
which can be added, that he who thus undertakes an unjuſt 
War, is obliged to a Reparation of all the Damages he 
has cauſed. „ | | 8 | | 
- If I be aſked, in whom reſides that lawful Authority of 
declaring Mar? Ill anſwer, that it regularly reſides in 
a Prince, or in a Superior, who knows no other Supe- 
rior above him; who has a ſovereign Tribunal, from 
which there is no Evocation. Which I prove by the 
Scripture, the Fathers, and by Realon. 

By the Scripture, where it is ſaid to Princes, Pſalm 
Ixxii. Deliver the Poor and Needy : rid them out of the 
Hands of the Wicked. TP . 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 22. contra 
fauſt. c. 75. The natural Order of Mortals appropriated to 
Peace, requires this, that the Authority of going to War 
ſhould refide in Princes. 5 8 
By Reaſon; becauſe to thoſe alone belongs the Au- 
thority of undertaking War, to whom it belongs to de- 
fend a Republick, or Kingdom; which belongs to 
Princes alone ; and therefore the Authority of declaring 
War: + . | | | 
I anſwer, 2. That to undertake and purſue lawfully and 
juſtly, either an offenſtve or defenſrve War, a juft Cauſe is 
required : Becauſe without a juſt Cauſe it is not lawful to 
cauſe the great Ravages cauſed by the War, 3 

If I be aſked, what is to be accounted a juſt Cauſe ? 
PII anſwer, that we may very well eſtabliſh two juſt 
Cauſes of a War, viz. one general, and the other par- 
ticular, 2 Dar: | 4 | ? 

- The general juſt Cauſe, is an Injury offered, or on 
the Point of being offered to a Prince, or to a Repub- 
lick, which cannot be repaired or revenged otherwiſe 
than by a War. For an Injury done can be a juſt Cauſe 
of declaring War by the Right of Juſtice, to require 
an adequate Satisfaction or Reparation ; and an Inju 
which is not done yet, can be the juſt Cauſe of a defen- 
hve War, road N. | e 
There are different Sorts of ſpecial juſt Cauſes, accor 
ing to the different Sorts of Injuries, and which can be 
reduced to three principal Chiefs; 1. If a Prince ſhould 
keep the Poſſeſſion of another's Eſtate, and refuſe to re- 
ſtore it. 2. If he refuſes the common Law of Nations, 
without any reaſonable Cauſe ; for Example, a publick 
Paſſage, or a common Commerce. 3. If he attacks the 
Honour or Reputation of another Prince or of his Sub- 
ſets, or of his Allies. All which Doctrine is confirmed 
by the Authority of St. Auguſtin, lib. 99. in Joſhua, 


queſt. 10. Fuft Wars, ſays he, are thoſe undertaten to 
revenge Injuries. 5 1 | 

1 anſwer, 3. That à righteous Intention is required to 
render a War lawful ; becauſe for want of that Condition 
a War can be againſt Charity. If I be aſked what fort of 
Intention is accounted righteous ? I'll anſwer; that that 
Intention is righteous, which according to St. Auguſtin 


(lib. 22, contr. fauf?. c. 74.) is not accompanied with a 
| Deſire of oppreſſing, or of being revenged with Cruelty, 


or of over-ruling, or of revolting from a lawful Sovereign, 
for all thoſe Intentions which are criminal render a War 
unlawful; but only with the reaſonable Deſire of re- 
covering juſtly what one has loſt, or being revenged 
juſtly of an Injury, or of maintaining or reſtoring Peace. 
Whence the ſame St. Auguſtin, Epiſt. 207. ad Bonifac. 


Peace is not ſearched, ſays he, to excite War, but War is 


waged to acquire Peace: Be then pacifick in waging War, 
that by fighting you may perſuade thoſe you fight again# of 
the Advantages of Peace, ü 3 
The next Queſtion is, what Perſons are allowed to de- 
clare and wage War? Which to anſwer pertinently, we 
muſt obſerve, 1. That we have ſaid already, that thoſe 
only who have a ſupreme Authority, are allowed to 
undertake and pnrſue. But if the ſame Right belongs 


_ likewiſe to Eccleſiaſticks, is what is aſked moſt particu- 
larly here. 2. If the Eccleſiaſticks be forbidden to fight 


in War, in what Manner, and whether they become 
thereby irregular ?—Theſe pre-obſerved, | 

T1 anſwer, 1. That the ſupreme Power rides likewiſe in 
Ecclefiaſticks, and that in virtue of that Power they cun 
declare War, without Fear of becoming thereby irregular. 
Becauſe ſuch a Thing is forbidden by no Law to the 
Eccleſiaſticks, who have ſuch ſupreme Authority in the 
Temporals, neither do they fo directly command Ho- 
micide, as an Act of Fortitude or Bravery ; though if 


T be allowed to declare fairly my own Sentiment, I really 


believe, that it is not lawful for Eccleſiaſticks (who have 
embraced a Profeſſion chiefly founded on Charity, Meek- 


neſs, Patience, Humility, and Compaſſion ; and who | 
boaſt of being the Succeſſors of thoſe to whom Chriſt 
ſaid, when they attempted to draw their Sword in his 


own Defence, that whoſoever ſhall firike with the Sword, 


ſhall periſh by the Sword ,, his Kingdom being not of this 
World: when they ſhould be firicken on one Cheek, offer the 
other, when they ſhould not be received in one City, to fly 


into another) to declare, wage, or be engaged in a War, 
either directly or indire&ly, under what Pretence ſoever; 


ſince they are not at all obliged to enter into any En- 


gagements which are acceſſory to it. The Eccleſiaſtical 


State, is a State of Abnegation, and all that has the leaſt 
Appearance of Ambition, Pride, worldly Intereſt, or 
Vain-glory, is entirely oppoſite to it; their worldly _ 


Dignities, their Poſſeſſions, ſo contrary to the evange- 
lical Poverty, which an Eccleſiaſtick is indiſpenſably 
obliged to profeſs, are not ſo inſeparable from the Ec- 


cleſiaſtical State, that one could not ſubſiſt without the 


other; on the contrary, I conſider the Union of both 
as a monſtrous Mixture of the ſacred with the prophane, 


or a criminal Alliance of Chriſt with Baal; to pretend 
that ſuch an Alliance is abſolutely neceſſary for the Sup- 
port of the Church, is a ſcandalous Evaſion, calculated 


only to flatter the two favourite Paſſions of Men, viz. 
Pride and Ambition: For the Church would be far bet- 
ter ſupported by a religious Practice of all the Chriſtian 
Virtues, and much more reſpected. A Chriſtian Sacri- 
ficator under the Helmet, and the Cuiraſſe, is a kind of 
Monſter, which ſhould be abhorred by every body. 
An Eccleſiaſtick ſhould never appear with any other 


Arms but Zeal and Patience to fight Vices; or in the 


Sanctuary, offering Vows and Prayers, while others are 
purſuing a juſt War. I know that a generally received 


Cuſtom is contrary to my Sentiment; but I know like- 
wiſe, that ſuch a Cuſtom is not very agreeable to the 
Goſpel ; and that if Chrift himſelf declared that his King- 


dom was not of this World ; I ſee no Reaſon why thoſe 
who pretend to be his Vicegerents here upon Earth, 
ſhould uſurp a royal Authority, and wage War, to main- 


tain themſelves in their vaſt Poſſeſſions. Though Aaron 


was the ſecond Perſon in the Conduct of the People of 
Tjrael, do we find an Example in the Old Teſtament of 
his having ever led them to War ? Do we even find any 


Example of that Kind among the heathen Sacrificators ? 


Not 
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Not that I would have the Temerity to give my own 
particular Sentiment for a Law; for I ſubmit it to the 
Cenſure of the moſt ſenſible Part of Mankind; being 
ready to abide with all the Submiſſion imaginable by that 
Cenſure. Do | bi 

We'll aſk next, when it is lawful to begin a War, and 
how long it muſt be purſued ? Which to anſwer pertinent- 
ly, we muſt obſerve that we mean here chiefly an of- 
fenſive War. Theſe pre-oblerved, 10 

1 anſwer, 1. That it is not latoful to begin a War till 
after Satisfaction has been aſked and refuſed: Which I 
prove by the Fathers and by Reaſon. _ | 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, EpiF. 205. 
to Count Boniface. n 8] 

By Reaſon ; becauſe if any adequate Satisfaction be not 
refuſed, it is certain, that then a War is at leaſt againſt 
Charity, and conſequently unlawful. i 

I anſwer, 2. That a Prince is obliged, after he has 
begun a War, and an adequate Satisfaction, or Compen- 


fation is offered to him, to abſtain from purſuing it; 


becauſe when the Cauſe ceaſes, the Effect muſt ceale : 
But the Cauſe for which a War is undertaken is to obtain 
Satisfaction from the Enemies: Therefore the War muſt 
ceaſe, when that Satisfaction, with a Compenſation for 
the Expences made, is offered. | | ; 
We'll inform ourſelves next, of the Manner of waging 


War juſtly, and of the principal Qualities required as well 


in the Generals as in the Soldiers. Wherefore we'll aſk 

_ chiefly here, to what fort of Generals the Command of 
Armies 1s to be given ? | 1 

To which I anſwer, that none but experienced Gene- 


rals ſhould be preferred to the Command of Armies; 


becauſe for want of Experience in them, both the Army 
and People are expoſed to great Dangers; unleſs per- 
haps ſome others more experienced than they, be joined 
with them in Commiſſion ; notwithſtanding which, they 
mult uſe all their beſt Endeavours to render themſelves 
capable. From the Want of Juſtice and Probity in the 
Officers enſue an Infinity of Evils ; for, v. gr. the Pay of 
the Soldiers is retained, whenze they take Occaſion to 


plunder every where. It happens alſo ſometimes, that 


general Officers pretend to have a greater Number of 
Soldiers than they have in Reality, and under that Pre- 
tence alk for more Proviſions and Ammunitions. For 
Money ſome Soldiers are excuſed from Duty, to the 


Oppreſſion of others; or are not puniſhed for exacting | 


from their Landlords more than the King, or the Cu- 
ſtom of the Kingdom allows. In a Word, the Want 


of Juſtice in the Chiefs, is the Cauſe that ſeveral of the 
Soldiers Crimes are left unpuniſhed to the Oppreſſion of 


the People. , 

I anſwer, 2. That above all other Conditions, theſe 
three Qualities are principally required in Soldiers, viz. 
Fidelity, Obedience, and Courage : Becauſe for want of 
Fidelity in the Soldiers the Secrets of an Army may be 
divulged to the Enemy, or a City, or the Army itſelf 

betrayed to them. | 4 
The Want of Obedience in them proves very diſad- 


vantageous, both to the Army and to the Affairs of the 


Want of Courage in the Soldiers, makes all the mi- 


litary Enterprizes miſcarry; and opens a Field to the 


Enemy, to purſue either their Victory or their Conqueſts, 
to the great Prejudice of the Nation thoſe puſillanimous 
Soldiers ſerve. e | | 
I may be aſked, if it be Jawful to make uſe of Ambuſhes 
in Mar? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, provided 
it be done without Perfidy : Which I prove by the Scrip- 
ture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. _ | 

By the Scripture, Joſhua viii, where God commands 
Joſhua to lay Ambuſhes for the Citizens of Ai. 


By the Fathers, particularly St, Auguſtin, lib. quest. 


ſuper. Toſpua, q. 10. when a juſt War is undertaken, lays 
he, whether one fight openly, or by Ambuſhes, it is not 
done against Fuſtice. | | 
By Reaſon; becauſe no body is obliged to diſcover 
his Secret to the Enemy; leſt thereby he ſhould be more 
on his Guard; whence conſequently one may juſtly lay 
Ambuſhes for him. : | 
But Princes do not always follow all the Rules pre- 
ſcribed here ; for in their Opinion a War is always juſt, 
when undertaken to flatter their Ambition, or extend 


God, Matt. xv. 3. and xxiti. 24. 
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the Limits of their Dominions by the Acquiſition 
ones; which is ſeldom done, without robbin 
Neighbours, and oppreſfing their Subjects; and what's 
the more ſurprizing is, that God, who is the God f 
Juſtice and Equity, is always called to witneſ the 
ſtice of a Cauſe which is but too often very unjuſt - 
thanked by both Parties, when either of them has So 
any Advantage, for having favoured their Cauſe _ 0 
all the while one of them muſt be in the wron 9 

Neither do Princes prefer always to che Command 1 
their Armies the moſt capable of their Subjects; 85 
thoſe Poſts, like all others, are oftener gi er 
than to Merit; which has ſometimes been the Cau 
the entire Ruin of Princes and their Subjects. 


Note, That from this of the zbeological Viriues, 

to ſeveral celebrated Queſtions in Theology 
beſides the Scripture there be Tradition, of 1 
Authority with the Scripture? Who is the 
Controverſies ? If there be a Purgatory, &c. 


As to the Queſtion on Traditions, the Catholicks 8 
ſwer it in the Affirmative, and the Calviniſts in che 
Negative. i SW IRR 55 

To prove their Affirmation, the Catholicks admit two 
Kinds of Traditions, viz. ſome of the Old, and others of 
the New Teſtament, Om W 

They ſay that the Traditions of the Old Teſtament 
were either phariſaical, which Chriſt reproves in the 
Goſpel : Or. moſaick, which were laudable, and neceſ- 
ſary to Salvation. Of the firſt Kind were theſe: The 
firit, that the Hands were to be waſhed before 
Matt. xv. 1. The ſec ond, that that waſhing w 


of new 
g their 


ſe of 


Pl paſs | 
VIZ, if 
a equal 


Judge of 


eating, 
as to be 


repeated often during the Repaſt, Mart vii. 3. The 
third, that one was not to eat with Sinners, Mat. ix. 11. 


and Lyukev. go. The fourth, that it is not lawful to cure the 
Sick on the Sabbath-day, Luke vi. 7. The fifth, that one 
ſhould frequently pray and faſt, Matt. ix. 14. and Luke v. 
33. and ſeveral others. And though ſome of them were 
good in their Kind, the Phariſees notwithſtanding, were 
reprimanded by Chriſt for them all, for theſe Reaſons. | 
1. Becauſe by obſerving them ſcrupulouſly, they expect. 
ed to gain a great Reputation of Sanctity among Men, 
Matt. xxxii. 25. 2. They ſearched Riches, in the 


_ Obſervance of ſome of them, particularly in their long 


Prayers, which they recited for that End, Moti. xxiii. 
14. and Mark xii. 40. 3. They obſerved ſuperſtitiouſly 
their Traditions, and neglected the Commandments of 

The Traditions of the laſt Kind, were three principal : 
The fr#, that all and every one of the Books mentioned 
in the Fewiſh Canon, were divine, and divinely inſpired. 
This the Jews believed as an Article of Faith; which 


notwithſtanding was never written in the Old Teſtament. 


The ſecond, that Women had ſome Remedy againſt ori- 
ginal Sin, as well as Men, whatever was that Remedy; 
and this is no where written in the Old Teſtament. 
The 7hird, that the bloody Sacrifices of the Old Teſta- 
ment were Types of that of Chriſt on the Croſs: This 
was likewiſe a Dogma of Faith; though found written 
neither in Maſes's Books, nor in thoſe of the Prophets. 
The firſt Tradition is eafily underſtood ; but the two 
laſt the Catholicks explain thus. 5 

It was an Article of Faith among the Jews, that Wo · 
men were conceived in the original Sin as well as Men : 
Therefore it was likewiſe an Article of Faith among 
them, that they could not be ſaved but by means of ſome. 
Remedy which God had appointed for that Purpoſe. 
And they were obliged to know in particular what was 
that Remedy; otherwiſe all Women had periſhed with- 
out Remedy. But it was never wrote in the Old Teſta- 
ment what that Remedy was; therefore they knew it 
by Tradition. And that Tradition was neceſſary to Salva- 
tion, becauſe without Remedy Women could not be ſaved. 

Likewiſe they believed as an Article of Faith, that 
God had inſtituted ſome of their bloody Sacrifices for the 
Expiation of Sins: Therefore they either thought thoſe 
Sacrifices capable of themſelves, and by their own Vir. 
tue to expiate Sins; or by virtue of the Paſſion and 
Death of Chriſt, ſignified by thoſe Sacrifices: If the 
former, they were Hereticks ; if the latter, they Were 
orthodox, becauſe they believe what they ought to be- 


lieve, ; But whence had they that Faith and e 


ven to Favour 
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from the Scripture, ſince that was never written in 

the Old Teſtament ; therefore it muſt have been from 
Tradition, Which Tradition was neceſſary to Salvation, 
not that it was neceſſary for every of the People in parti- 
cular, to believe that Chriſt's Death was repreſented by 
their bloody Sacrifices; but only by ſome of them, parti- 
cularly the Prieſts and Doctors; whoſe Office it was 
to teach and inſtruct others. Otherwiſe the whole Syna- 
gogue had been without Faith in this Point, which was 
an eſſential one. | | 
As to the Traditions of the New Teſtament, The Ca- 
tholicks obſerve, three particular Things relating to them. 
1. In general, that there are ſome divine, and apoſtolical 
Traditions which are of an equal Authority with the Scrip- 
ture. 2. In particular that ſome of them belong to 
Faith; and others to Manners and external Rites. 3. That 
beſides theſe there are others, which though they be but 


_ eccleſiaſtical, and have not the fame Authority as the 


apoſtolical ones, ſhould, notwithſtanding, be obſerved 
by Chriſtians. Which three Kinds of Traditions they ex- 
plain in the following Manner. 10 


1. Generally ſpeaking, ſay they, there are ſome apo- 


ſtolical Traditions, which are not contained expreſly in 


the Scripture, and which, notwithſtanding, have the 
fame Authority with the Scripture ; 2 Theſſ. ti. 14. There- 
fore, Brethren, ſtand faſt, and bold the Traditions which 
ye have been iaught, whether by Word or our Epiſtle. On 
which Paſſage St. Chryſoſtom writes thus: Hence it appears 
that be had not digeſted all Things in his Epiſtle, but had 
delivered ſeveral of them without Epiſtles 5 and theſe were 
equally Articles of Faith as thoſe. And Epipbanius, 


| Hereſ. 61. We muft alſo uſe Traditions, for all Things 


cannot be contained in the divine Scripture ; wherefore the 
Hpoſtles have deliver d ſome of them in Writing, and others 
in Tradition; according to what the Apoſtle ſays, as I bave 
delivered it to you. And St. Baſil, Lib. de ſpirit. ſanct. 
c. 27. the Dogma's which are obſerved and preached in the 
Church, we have them, in Part from written Dotirine, 
and in Part from the Tradition of the Apoſtles, which have 
both the ſame Force; and Damaſcenus, Lib. 4. c. 17. the 
Apoſtles have deliver'd ſtueral Things without reducing them 
into Writing. | . 10 n 

When they are aſked, how Traditions can have an equal 
Force and Authority with the Scripture? They anſwer, 
that as the Command of a Prince has the fame Force' a- 


mong his Subjects, whether it be written" or declared 


viv4 voce : It is the fame of the Word of. God, whether 
it be written or not. And if it be urged further, that 
Tradition is not the Word of God: They'll anſwer in 
the Negative; for, ſay they, as the Doctrine of the Apo- 
ſtles, contained in their Writings, is called the Word of 
God, becauſe it was divinely inſpired; Hike wife the Doe- 
trine of the Apoſtles, which was deliver d vivd voce, 
and without being reduced into Writing, is the Word of 
Cod: Which: they prove thus, as the Doctrine of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, Fames, and 
Jude, reduced into writing, in the Goſpel,” and the Epi- 
ſtles, is called the Word of God, becauſe divinely in- 


ſpired; likewiſe the Doctrine of Azdrew, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Matthias, and Barnabas, which they have 


preached vivã voce, mult be called the Word of God, 
as having been likewiſe divinely inſpired; and we are 
no Jels obliged to believe thoſe Apoſtles who have not 
wrote, than thoſe who haz eee. 

2. Particularly ſpeaking, continue they, there are cer- 
tain apoſtolical Traditions of the Dogma's of Faith: And 
ſome of Manners or external Rites. To prove the for- 
mer, they ſay, that there are three very neceſſary Prin- 
Qples of Faith, which we have from Tradition, and not 
hom the Seripture. The: firſt is, that the whole Scrip- 
tre of the Old and New Teſtament, taken together, is 
the Word of God. The other; that the whole Scripture; 
ſpecially in thoſe Things which are neceſſary to Faith, 
ad Salvation, has been preſerved to us ſafe, and uncor- 
upted. The third, that we have the true and genuine 
venſe thereof, For, argue they, if we admit theſe Prin- 
aples of Faith, we neceſſarily admit the Tradition, 


vicreby we have received them. If we reject them, our 
Faith is vain. N 


— 


heſides theſe three, continue they, there are others, 
ach we have likewiſe by Tradition. The fr#, that 


lie Symbol of Faith be truly canonical and apoſtolical. 
Vol. II. | 


or which St. 5 l, £35, dr firs. fan. . 25. I omit. 


the reſt, ſays he, but from which Scriptures have we the 
Profeſſion of Faith, whereby we believe in the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt? as if he would fay, we have it not from 
the Scripture, but from Tradition.  . For he endeavours to 
prove, that there are ſeveral which we believe, 
not becauſe they are written, but becauſe they were de- 
liver'd, viv4 voce, by the Apoſtles. The ſecond, that 


| Infants are to be baptifed. Open, on the ſixth Chapter 


of the Epiſtle to the Romans, ſays, that ihe Church has 


received the Tradition from the Apoſtles, that Children, 


likewiſe, are to be baptiſed, And St. Auguſt, lib. de gene. 
ad liter. c. 23. the Cuftom of our Mother the Church, 
ſays he, in baptifing Infants, is neither lo be deſpiſed nor 
conſider d as ſuperflaous ; neither ſhould it be believed, but 
becauſe it is an apoſtolical Tradition. The third, that 
thoſe who have been baptiſed by Hereticks, are not to 
be re-baptifed, againſt St. Cyprian ; According to St. 
Auguſtin, Lib. de Baptiſm. cbntr. Donatiſt. c. 7. Which 
Cuſtom, ſays he, (viz. of not repeating Baptiſm,) 1 Be- 
lieve to be of apoſtolical Tradition, And Lib. 5. c. 25, 
that Cuſtom which was oppoſed to Cyprian, we muſt believe 
has for its Source the apoſtolic] Tradition. The fourth, 


that the bleſſed Mary, Mother of Chrift, remained a 


Virgin after her Delivery, 3 the damnable Hereſy 
of Helvidius ; expreſſed by St. Auguſtin, Lib. i. de Hæ- 


reſ. c. 84. The Helvidians, Diſciples of Helvidius, con- 


tradicted the Virginity of Mary in ſuch a Manner, that 
they pretended that ſhe has hag, after Chriſt was born, o- 


ther Children by her Spouſe Joſeph. The fifth, that in the ; 


Adminiſtration of Baptiſm, thefe Words are to be pro- 


noanced, I baptize thee in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, And unleſs they be 
pronounced, the Baptiſm is not valid. Which, fay they, 
is admitted, likewiſe, by our Adverſaries; though it 
cannot be proved otherwiſe than N and the 
The ſixth, that there 


conſtant Practice of the Church. 
is a certain and determinate Number of Sacraments in 


the New Teſtament; which both the Cathoficks and 
their Adverſaries believe; with this Difference, that the 


Catholicks believe that Number ſeptennary, ſeveral Lu- 
therans ternary, and almoſt all the Calviniſis binary: 


But this Number, whatever it may be, is not expreſſed 
or defined: in the Scripture, The Cathohcks confeſs, 


that they have their ſeptennary one from Tradition, and 
the Deelaration of the Church; and challenge their Ad- 
verfarles to ſhew whence they have their binary or tenary: 


Nor from the Scripture, ſay they, as they pretend to prove 


hereafter. 


lx way be objected to them, that ſome of thoſe Points 


can be proved by the Scripture; as, v. gr. that Infants 
are to be baptiſed, : pt 
of Jobn iii. 5. Except a Man be born of Water, and of 


| the Spirit, be cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. Like- 


wiſe, that theſe Words are to be pronounced, I baptiſe 


thee in the Name of the Father, &c. is evident from . 
this Paſſage, Matt. xxvin. 19. Go ye, therefore, and 


teach all Nations, baptifing dem int the Name of the Fa- 


thee, and of the bon, and of the Au Ghoſt. To which 


the Catholicks- anſwer, that ſome of thoſe Points can be 


proved by the Scripture, when it appears that they have 
the true and genuine Senfe of the Scripture, but it does 


not always appear, otherwiſe than by Tadition and 
Practice, which is the true and genuine Senſe of the 
Seripture, v. gr. if it appeared that theſe Words, Ex- 


et a Man be born of Water, &c. have no other Senſe 


this: Except a Man be baptiſed of the Baptiſm of 
Water; for it would very well follaw hence, that Infants 
are to be bapriſed; But this Senſe; fay they, is not cer- 
tain” but by Tradition, neither can they refute, by the 


Seri alone Calvin, who denies that to be the true 


Senſe of that Paſſage, but only by this Reaſon, that we 
have received this'Senfe from our Anceſtors by a” conti- 


nual Tradition. Tn the fame Manner, if it was certain, 


that when Chriſt ſaid, haptiſing them in the Name of the 
Father, aud of the Son, and of the Holy Gboſt, that he 
commanded” his'Difciples' to pronounce theſe Words, 7 
baptiſe iber in tht Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoft, the Thing would be without Difficul- 
ty; but this is not certain from the bare Words of the 
2 for as Chrift ſaid, baptiſe them in the Name of 
the. 


ther, &c. he has faid, likewife, in other Places, if | 
| E Je | 


13 A 


„Which can be proved by this Paſſage 
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you aſt any Thins of my Father in my Name bell give it Eunomians, who would not admit this Speech, G 

You. 2 — — Apoſtle, 7. * 31. Whether, be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Hely Ch 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or wbatſoever ye do, do all to becauſe it was not found in the Scripture, of whom 4 

the Glory of God. Notwithſtanding which it is not ne-  Ba# ſpeaks, lib. de Spirit. ſanct. c. 26. towards the Eng 
ceſſary, that he who aſks ſomething of the F ather in that theſe are continually boaſting that the Glorification of | 
fo Chriſt's Name ſhould pronounce theſe. Words, I aft God with the Holy Ghoſt, wants Proof, wants the Scrip- 
this, or that, in the Name of Cbriſt. And that in the zure. And at the Beginning, c. 24. But that our Propo. 
firſt Caſe of Baptiſm, it is neceſſary to pronounce the tion wants Proof, becauſe it is nut found in the Scripture, 
Words, and not in the latter, of aſking ſomething in the is what we deny; for if nothing was received but what ;, 
Name of Chriſt, we have it only from the Practice of the found in the Scripture, the Scripture itſelf <vould not be ,,. 
Church, tranſmitted to us by. Tradition. | ceived, T, herefore 1 believe that it is apaſtolical to adhere lite. 
Theſe, fay they, are ſufficient for the firſt Part of wiſe not to written Traditions. 3. Eutyches, who denying 
their Concluſion, and they endeavour to confirm, like- two Natures in Chriſt, ſaid, I have not learned two Ny. 
wiſe, the latter Part, by various Examples. For there Zures in the Scripture, to which the Prieſt Mamas anſwers 
are ſeveral eccleſiaſtical Rites, in their Sentiment, which neither do we learn Homouſion in the Scripture, which we 
have been received from the Apoſtles by the ſole Tra- find in the general Council of Chalcedon, AF. 1. where 
dition; ſuch as theſe following: 1. That the Exorciſm, the fifth Action of the Council of Conſtantinople was read 
and other Ceremonies be uſed in Baptiſm, according to over again. 4. The Pelagians, who uſed to ſay : Yer. 
Tertullian, Lib. de corona milit. c. 3. And St. Baſil, fore let us believe what we read, and conſider as a Crime |, 
Lib. de ſpirit. ſan. c. 27. 2. That there ſhould be efabliſh what we do not read, which Sentiment of the P. 
three Immerſions uſed in Baptiſm, according to the lagians is related by St. Auguſtin, lib. de Nat. & Grat.c, 30. 
ſame St. Baſil; that the Sign of the Croſs ſhould be The Cathalicks urge further, that though their Adver. 
made on the Forehead of the Perſon who is baptiſed, faries agree with all the antient Hereticks in rejecting the 
Sc. If you aſk a Law from the Scripture, ſays Tertul- Traditions; they, notwithſtanding, do not agree among 
lian, Lib. de corona milit. c. 7. To authoriſe thoſe, and themſelves on that Subject. That ſome of them reject 
other ſuch Practices, you'll find none, the Tradition is of- entirely all Traditions, without Diſtinction, whether they 
fered to you as Author thereof, Cuſtom to confirm them, and pertain to Faith, or to the external Worſhip of God; 
Faith to obſerve them. ELD and will believe or do nothing elſe but what the Scrip. 
3. Beſides the aforeſaid Traditions, which have been ture commands to believe or do. Thus Calvin, lib. 4. 
tranſmitted to us from the Apoſtles, ſay they, there are Inſtitut. c. 88. n. 8. Let this be, ſays he, a conſtant Max. 
ſome other eccleſiaſtical ones, which, after the Times of im, hat there is no other Word of God to be believed in the 
the Apoſtles, have been introduced by the Prelates of the Chnrch but what is firſt written in the Law and the Pro. 
Church; and which though they have not the ſame Au- phets, and afterwards in the apoſtolical Writings : And that 
| thority of the Apoſtolical, deſerve, notwithſtanding to bhere is no other Manner to teach in the Church, but that 
be obſerved by the Chriſtians. St. Auguſtin ſpeaks of which is agreeable to that Word, and in the Book of the 
both, Epiſt. 118. when he ſays : Thoſe Things which are Neceſſity of reforming the Church, God not only conſiders as 
not written, but are only delivered to us, viva voce, and needleſs, what, in View of worſhipping him, we under. 
which are obſerved throughout the whole Earth, are given take," beſides bis Commandment; but even abominates it 
zo be underſtood, either by the Apoſtles themſelves, or by the openly. And in his Epiſtle 87, to the Protector of Englend : 
general Councils, whoſe wholeſome Authority in the Church, When it is Queſtion of a legitimate Reformation, we muſt 
is, that we ſhould retain their Commands and Statutes, return to the Word of God. And likewiſe the Calvinifts 
as thoſe, that the Paſſion of our Lord, his Reſurrection and in the Synod of Utrecht, in the Prologue of their Ordi- 
| Aſcenſion into Heaven ſhould be annually celebrated in a ſo- nances, u. 2. we oblige onrſetves, ſay they, by an Oath, 
Iumn Manner, &c. for by this Particle, or, by the Apoſtles that, in this Province, we will not embrace and follow 
themſelves, he underſtands the apoſtolical Traditions; and «ry other Doctrine, Rule, Meaſure, and Form of Faith, 
by this, or the general Councils, he underſtands the eccle- and Chriſtian Conduct, but the fole Word of God expreſſed 
| faaſtical ones: And then adds, that if is an inſolent Polly in the Books of the Old and New Teſtament, þ 
zo diſpute, whether what is obſerved by the nniverſal Others admit ſome Traditions only, as Kemnitins in 
_ Church ſhould be practiſed. is Examen of the Council of Trent, Seſſ. 4. in the ſecond 
And ſuch is the Sentiment of the Catholicks, with Kind of Traditions, where he ſays: Me receive with Re- 
Regard to Traditions, both apoſtolical and eccleſiaſtical ; verence the Traditions , whereby the Book of the ſacred 
which, ſay they, is confirmed by the Authority of the Scriptures are delivered into our Hands. And in the.gth | 
Apoltles, and of the antient Fathers. Kind, Origen and Auguſtin affirm that the Baptiſm of In. 
Let's ſee, at preſent, what is that of their Adverſa- fants is an apaſtolical Tradition: This we receive. And 
ries; that by comparing, afterwards, both Sentiments in the 7th Kind; Therefore it is certain from the Writings 
together, we may be capable to judge which is beſt, — of the Apoſtles that they bave left ſame Rites and Tradi- | . 
Thoſe who have made a Divorce with the Roman tions to the Churches. And it is alſo very likely that tb ; 
Church reject all Sorts of Traditions, and admit nothing have left ſome external Rites which are not marked in the 
but what is found contained in the Scripture of the Old Scripture, and lower, ſuch Rites we love, and retain juſtly; 
and New Teſtament. For which the Catholicks accuſe ſuch as are the Confeſſion of Faith, the Renuntiation to the 
them of ſinning in four different Manners, 1. Becauſe, Devil, and the other Rites in the Adminiſtration of Baptiſm. 
in that, ſay they, they imitate the antient Hereticks. Laſih, Others uſe a Diſtinction. They fay that Tra- 
2. Becauſe they diſagree among themſelves. 3. Becauſe ditions can be admitted of indifferent Things; but not of 
they attribute falſly and maliciouſly ſeveral Things to the Things neceſſary to Salvation; for it is ſufficiently evi. 
Catholicks. 4. And, becauſe they argue ignorantly from dent to us from the Scripture, that it contains entirely all 
ſome Paſſages of the Scripture againſt Traditions; all that is neceſſary to Salvation; ſo that T; radition would be 
which four Accuſations they endeavour to make good, needleſs. - But, ſay the Catholicks, thoſe who ſpeak thus 
each by itſelf, in the following Manner. increaſe the Diſſention; and repugn manifeſtly to Lu- 
1. As the Catholicks, ſay they, in admitting the Tra- iber and Kemnitius ; for Kemnitius confeſſes that the Lu- 
ditions, follow the common Sentiment of the antient therans receive, with Reſpett, that Tradition whereby the 
Fathers; likewiſe their Adverſaries, in rejecting Scripure is delivered into our Hands: But the $9 
them, follow the common Sentiment of the antient according to them, is neceſſary. to Salvation; therefore 
Hereticks. For the antient Hereticks, likewiſe, uſed to they admit ſome Tradition, de re, neceſſary to — 1 
call always to the Scriptures, and reject the Traditions, Likewiſe Luther teaches, that Infants are not Ju —_ 
and particularly theſe : 1. The Arians, who, diſputing by Baptiſm, but by the actual Faith, 'which 4 _ 
the Divinity of Chriſt, would admit nothing but the into them by the Force of the Exorciſm before 3 
Scripture; whence Maximinus, an Arian Biſhop, diſputing and without that Faith they cannot be ſaved, ee : 
with St. Auguſtin, ſaid, if you alledge ſomething from the, Baptiſm. Whence it follows, that the Salvation — 
Scripture, *vhich every Body knows, wwe muſt hear it. But ing to Luther) depends of their actual Faith, * Karen 
thoſe Words which are not found in the Scripture, have no from the Exorciſm; and-confequently that the the 75 

Influence over us. This Argument is quoted by St. Au- is neceſſary to the Salvation of Infants; but the N 


| "A oa = Oe. 
guſtin, lib. 1. cont. Maximin. 2. The Macedonians and is had by Tradition, not by the Scripture: 1e ing 
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according to Luther, ſome Tradition is neceſſary, de re, 

to Salvation. l' quote Zuther's Words in their proper 

1 Catholicks pretend that their Adverſaries father 

Falſhoods- upon them. And 1. to excite Envy againſt 
them, they lay, that they teach that the Scripture with- 

out humane Tradition, is inſufficient, and imperfect, 

which is falſe, ſince the Catholicks do not teach that of 
human Traditions; for they diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Tra- 
ions, with St. Auguſtin ; ſome apoſtolical, which have 
che ſame Authority with the Scripture : Others eccleſi- 
aftical, which have not ſo much Authority. Therefore 
they ſay, that the Scripture does not ſuffice by itſelf, unleſs 
it be accompanied with Traditions, which is accounted 
divine and not human, for two Reaſons: The frft, be- 
cauſe the Scripture is not ſufficient, unleſs we be ſure of 
its true and genuine Senſe ; which Senſe does not always 
appear, otherwiſe than by the apoſtolical Tradition, as 
already obſerved. The ſecond, becauſe the Chriſtians 
believe ſeveral Things, which are not contained in the 
Scripture. 558 | TY | | 
2. They ſay that the Cazbolicks teach, that by human 
Traditions, we merit the Grace of Juſtification, and the 
Remiſſion of Sins; and that they acknowledge theſe Sorts 
of Traditions for their Mediator and Juſtificator. Thus 
Philip Melan#hon in the Apology of the Confeſſion of 


falſe; becauſe they teach publickly, that we, by no 
means, can merit Juſtification, or the Remiſſion of Sins 
but that it is given us gratis by the Merits of Chriſt, as 
it appears from the Council of Trent, Seſſ. 6. Can. 8. in 
theſe Terms; we ſay that wve are juſtified gratis, becauſe 
none of thoſe Things which precede Fuſtification, whether 
Faith or Works merit the Grace of Fuſtification, 
3. They ſay that the Catbolicks teach, that all their 
Traditions are apoſtolical. - Thus Calvin, lib. 4. Inſtitut. 
c. 18. 6. 19. The Maſters Romaniſt, ſays he, will extort 
that there is among them no Ceremony which is not apoſto- 
lical, which, the Catholicks ſay, is falſe; for they ac- 


Traditions, one of which they have received from the. 
Apoſtles ; and the others which have been introduced 
into the Church, after the Times of the Apoſtles. | 
The Roman Catholicks Adverſaries object, 1. againſt 
the Tradition, this Paſſage of the Deuteronomy, c. 4. v. 2. 
Ye ſhall not add unto the Word which I command you; nei- 
ther ſhall you diminiſh ought from it. W hence they infer, 
that all Traditions are to be rejected, and that the Catholicks 
fin who admit them. Why? Becauſe nothing is to be 
added to the written Word of God; which the Catbolicks 
fay is an ignorant Objection. 1. Becauſe in wanting to 
oppoſe the Cazbolicks, they oppoſe the Apoſtles, from 
whom they have received the Traditions; and particu- 
larly St. Paul, who ſays keep the Traditions which you 


Fathers, who have embraced the Traditions, They con- 
tradict themſelves ; becauſe themſelves, according to 
Kemnitius, receive with Reſpect the Tradition of the 
Scripture, of the Exorciſm, and ſeveral others; there- 
fore if the Catholicks ſin in admitting the Traditions, the 
Apoſtles, Fathers, and Lutherans.themſelves-ſin likewiſe ; 
and if they are all innocent, why ſhould the Catbolicts be 
cndemabdt?2 von) 263 07204016938 : E114 
| © Beſides, urge the Roman Catholicks, | they do not un- 
derſtand the Senſe of the Paſſage they quote; which 
venſe is collected from the Context, which runs thus, 
Now. therefore, hearken O. Iſrael, unto the Statutes and un- 
to the Judgments which I teach you, for to do them, tbat 
you may live, and go in and poſſeſs the Land which the 
Lord Gad of your Fathers give ye ; ye ſhall not add unto 
the Word which I command you, neither ſhall: you diminiſh 
ought from it. Keep the Commandments of the Lord your 
God, which. 1 command you; as if he would fay, I would 
gve you the ceremonial and judicial Precepts, which you 
mult religiouſly obſerve, which is ſignified by this Phraſe, 
Je ſhall not add or diminiſh ; which is explained in other 
Places, in different Words, though in the ſame Senſe, 
Te ſhall nat decline from them, either 10 the rigbt or to the 
left, as Deuteronomy xvii. ver. 20. Let him learn to fear 
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ut to decline to the right or to the left. 4 WG 
Therefore, thoſe Yaſlages ſignify theſe three Thirgs, 
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Auſbourg. Art. 15. of human Traditions. This is alſo 


knowledge, as already ſo often repeated, two Sorts of 


have received. They oppoſe St. Auguſtin and the other 


ihe Lord bis God, and keep bis Words and Ceremonies, and 


1103 


r. To obſerve religiouſly the moſaical Precep:s. 2. To 
not decline from them either to the right or left. 3. TO 
neither add nor diminiſh any Thing in their Objetvation, 
which is not to be underſtood as if it was not allowed to 
add new Precepts (otherwiſe it had not been allowed to 
add the evangelical Precepts of the Faith of the Trinity 
of Baptiſm, of the Euchariſt, &s.) but that the moſaical 
Precepts are not to be corrupted in their Obſervance, ei- 
ther by Addition, or Diminution, but muſt be kept 


Whole, v. gr. it was a moſaical Precept, that a Woman 


after ſhe had been delivered of a male Child, ſhould be 
unclean for ſeven Days ſucceſſively, and the eighth Day 
the Child ſhould be circumciſed; Levi. xii. 2. fo which 
Precept it was not lawful to add or diminiſh from, i. e. 
It was not lawful to circumciſe the Child either before or 
after the eighth Day. The ſame muſt be ſaid of the 


other Precepts, as we ſhall ſee in the next Objection. 


The Catholicks urge further, that it appears hence, 
that the Teſtimony of Deuteronomy, which their Adver- 
ſaries urge againſt them with fo much Warmth, is no- 
thing to the Purpoſe : Unleſs they would argue thus; 
the Jews were obliged to obſerve religiouſly the moſai- 
cal Precepts ; therefore the Chriſtians muſt not admit the 
apoſtolical Traditions, but be contented with the Scrip- 
ture alone: Which Conſequence, ſay they, every Body 


ſees, is certainly abſurd and ridiculous. But to render 


the Thing ſtill clearer, they aſk their Adverſaries if they 
think that that Teſtimony belong to the Jets alone, or 

to the Chriſtians likewiſe ? If it belongs to the Jetos alone, 
why is it urged againſt the Chriſtians? Or why are the 
Lutherans and Calviniſts of Opinion, that we are not 
obliged to keep it? If it belongs, likewiſe, to the Chri- 


ſtians, why don't their Adverſaries keep the moſaical 


Precepts? Why are they not circumciſed? And, laſtly, 
why do they urge againſt the Catholicks this Particle, 7e 
ſhall not add, and do not urge, likewiſe, againſt them- _ 
ſelves the other, Ze ſhall not diminiſh. For ſince that 
Paſſage is taken from the Old Teſtament, and it has 
an immediate Report to the Old Teſtament, to which it 
is forbidden by God, to add, or to diminiſh from, fince 
there was no mention yet of the New Teſtament ; wh 
have the Reformers attempted to diminiſh from the Old 
Teſtament, by refuſing the Precepts thereof, ſince it is 
equally forbidden to diminiſh from it, as it is to add to 
ic? Here they muſt remain Mutes; ſay the Catholicks. 
The ſecond Objection is taken from this of Deutero- 
nomy xil. 32. What Thing ſoever I command yon, obſerve 
to do it : Thou ſhall not add thereto, nor diminiſh from it. 
Hence our Adverſaries infer, likewiſe, ſay the Catho- 
licks, that all Traditions, and human Precepts are null, 
and to be deſpiſed; why? becauſe nothing is to be done 
but what God commands: Wherefore what Men com- 
mands is not to be done. Which Objection, ſay they, 
is as great an Inepthy as the former. 1. If all human Pre- 
cepts are null, and to be deſpiſed, what ſhall we ſay of 
the Jews, who obſerved religiouſly the Precept of the 
Feaſt of the Encænians, which was not divine, but hu- 
man? What of the Rechabites, who obſerved religiouſly 
the Precept of their Father Jonadab, to abſtain from 
Wine, Fer. xxxv. 6. What of the Apoſtles, who in the 


Council of Jeruſalem, commanded the Abſtinence from 


Blood, and Things ſuffocated? 4s xv. 29. What of St. 
Paul, who diſtinguiſhes between his Precepts and thoſe 
of Chriſt ? 1 Cor. vii. 12. Whatof Magiſtrates, who make 
Laws to maintain Peace and Juſtice in the Republick? 
Laſtly, what of their Adverlaries themſelves, who in their 
Synods and Conventicles, make eccleſiaſtical Laws. and 
Statutes, which every Body obſerve? © 
2. They urge, that the Senſe of this Paſſage, is not 
that given to it by their Adverſaries, but quite another, 
but as in the preceding Teſtimony, it was a Queſtion of 
Obſervance of all the moſaical Precepts in general, like- 
wiſe it is Queſtion here of the Obſervance of a particular 
Precept of Sacrifice. The Text is this, Deureronom. 
c. xii. ver. 29, 30, 31, 32. when the Lord thy God ſhall 
cut off the Nations from before thee, whither thou go to 
poſſeſs them, and thou ſucceed them, and druelleth in their | 
Land: Take heed to thyſelf that thou be not ſuared by fol- 


7 
x 


lowing them, after that they be deſtroyed from before thee, 


and that thou enquire not after their Gods, ſaying, how did 

theſe Nations ſerve their Gods ? even ſo will 1 do likewiſe, 

thou ſhalt not de fo unto the Lord thy God : For every Ab. 
| 1 mination 
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mination to the Lord which he hates, have they done unto 
their Gods: for even their Sons and their Daughters they 
have burn: in the Fire to their Gods. What Thing ſoever 
I command you obſerve to do it: THñOU SHALT NOT 
ADD THERETO, NOR DIMINISH FROM IT. 
The Senſe is; when you ſhall come into the Land of 
Promiſe, and offer a Sacnifice to the Lord thy God, thou 
. ſhall not imitate the Gentiles, who offer their Sons and 
Daughters by Fire, to their falſe Divinities; but ſhalt. 
offer only what I command thee: viz. of the Animals, 
Sheep, Goats, He-Goats, and Calves ; Doves, Sparrows, 
Turtles: Of the Fruits of the Earth, Bread, Flour, Salt, 
Incenſe, Sc. Of Liquors, Blood, Wine, Oil, Water: 
Do this only, i. e. offer it to the Lord; and thou ſhalt 
add nothing to it from the Sacrifices of the Gentiles, nor 
diminiſh any of the Things enumerated here. 

The Catholicks aſk their Adverſaries, what they can 
conclude from that; unleſs they reaſon thus: The Jews 
were obliged to offer only in Sacrifices, thoſe Things 

which God had determined ; therefore the Chriſtians are 
Not obliged to obſerve human Precepts, whether they 
be civil, or eccleſiaſtical : Vbo can help Laughing at ſuch 
Reaſoning ? 5 | # 
The third Objection is taken from Galat. i. 8. But 
though wwe, or an Angel from Heaven, preach any other 
Goſpel unto you, than that which we have preached unto 
you, let him be accurſed. And lower, If any Man preach 
any other Goſpel unto you, than that ye have received, let 
him be accurſed. Therefore, ſay they, it is not lawful to 
admit I.. | * | 

To this the Catholicks anſwer, 1. That the ſame Ar- 
gument may be retorted on their Adverſaries in this 
Manner. If any Man preach any other Goſpel unto you 
than that the Apoſtle has preached, let him be accurſed: 
Their Adverſaries preach another Goſpel than that the 
Apoſtle has preached, becauſe they oppoſe the Tradi- 
tions; contrary to what the Apoſtle has ſaid, keep the 
Traditions: Therefore let them be accurſed. 5 

2. That from what the Apoſtle ſays, we muſt find 
whether Traditions be condemned in this Place, or not. 
The Meaning of the Apoſtle is this: The Galatians had 
been taught by St. Paul, that the Ceremonies of the 
Law of Moſes were abrogated; and that no Body could 
be juſtified by ſuch Ceremonies, but by Faith in Chriſt, 
(ch. ii. 16.) they were afterwards incited to renounce that 
Doctrine, by ſome falſe Apoſtles, who taught, that they 


could not be ſaved by Faith in Chriſt, unleſs they were 


likewiſe circumciſed, and obſerved the other moſaical 
Ceremonies, (ch. i. 6. and ii. 1. and iv. 9. and v. 1.) 
againſt thoſe falſe Apoſtles Paul ſpeaks, when he ſays, 
If any Man preach unto you any other Goſpel than that 
you have have received, let him be accurſed. As if he 
ſhould ſay; you have learned of me, that a. Man is ju- 
ſtified by Faith in Chriſt, and not by the Obſervance of 
the Moſaical Law; if any Body teaches. you otherwiſe, 
let him be accurſed : But it does not follow; hence, that 
the apoſtolical Traditions are to be rejected, but are, on 
the contrary, to be obſerved, ſince they are not againſt 


what St. Paul preached to the Galatians of Juſtification, 
but are rather the ſame Thing he preached to the 756 


ſalonians, when he ſaid, Keep the Traditions which you 
have learned. . 9 9290 


* 


The fourth Objection is taken from this of the Apo- 
calypſe xxii. 18. F any Body add to theſe, God ſhall add 
to him the Woes written in this Book, and if any one 


diminiſhes from the Words of the Book of this Prophecy, 
God ſhall take his Part off the Book of Life. Therefore 
it is not lawful to add Traditions. 

The Catholicks anſwer, that this Teſtimony condemn 
the Lutherans, who not only diminiſh from the Words 
of the Book of that Prophecy, but conſider the whole 
Book as apocryphal. But however it does not condemn 
Traditions, becauſe it does not forbid that any Thing 
ſhould be admitted beſides the apocalyptical Prophecy 

(otherwiſe it would not be lawful to admit the Prophe- 
cies of Iſaiah, Feremiah, and of the other Prophets of 
the Old Teſtament, nor likewiſe the Goſpels, Epiltles, 
Symbol of Faith) but it only forbids depraving the 
Words of the apocalyptical Prophecy, which he inſi- 
nuates, can be done in two Manners, 1. By Addition, 
as if any one added ſomething to that Prophecy, as Part 
thereof, which is not ſuch, 2, By Diminution, as if 
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ſhut Heaven, and hinder it from raining dur 


ſtruction in Righteouſneſs. From which Place the 
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ſomething was taken off from it, as if it did not belong 
to it, though it really belongs to it. But the Catholj 18 
ſay that they do neither. 7 ty 
This they prove by: an Example: St. | 
c. xi. that two — ſhall appear cloathed 2 s, 
who ſhall prophecy 1260 Days, and have the Pag ® 
Seay mg th 
Time of their prophetizing, and of changing } 3 
Blood, kee. To this Prophecy the Catholicks 20d fl. 
thing which does not belong to it: And takes nothi 0 
from it which belongs to it, but leave it whole, ag * | 
written by St. Fobn, But their Adverſaries act otheruif. 
who ſay that thoſe two Prophets were Luther and Calvin 
For they that fay it neceſſarily diminiſh from the Word, 
of that Prophecy, ſince it it certain that Luther 3 : 
vin were not cloathed in Sack-cloth, had not the Powe 
of ſhutting Heaven, of changing the Waters ine, 
Blood, Se 8 2 V. | 
The fifth Obje tion, is taken from this, 2 Tix, 
All Scripture is given by Inſpiration of God, and i; ro 
fitable for Doctrine, for Reproof, for Correction, fox Ts. 
in two Manners. Some thus: All Scripture is. 4 
for Doctrine, and for Reproof; therefore the Traditions 
are needleſs, as if you was to fay, all Meat is profitable 


for Food; therefore Drink is needles. Or all Alms FAN 
profitable to Salvation, Luke xi. 14. and Day, ir. 24 
therefore Prayers are needleſs, the Sacraments. are neeq. 


leſs, which is a very bad Reaſoning. 1 % nes 

Others thus: All Scripture is profitable, i. e. ſuffcient: 
therefore the Traditions are needleſs. But what for: of 
Interpretation is this? Aſk the Roman Catholicks : 1; it 
reaſonable to ſay that to be uſeful and ſufficient, is one 
and the ſame Thing? For if it be one and the ſame 
Thing, this 1 Tim. iv. 8. Piety is profitable, or rather 
uſeful to all Things, might be interpreted that Piety is 
ſafficient for all Things: Therefore all the reſt is needleſz 
And likewiſe this, 2 Tim. iv. 11. Take Mart, and bring 
bim along with you; for be is likewiſe uſeful. to me in the 
Miniſtry, i. e. ſufficient ; therefore Timathy, Titus, One. 


Jimus, and others, are needleſs. Who does not ſee, fay 


the Roman Catholicks, that if this Licence of interpret- 
ing the Scripture, was once tolerated, it could ſoon be 


entirely corupted and adulterated,  _ | 


But to explain the Thing clearer, continue the Romas 
Catholicks, we mult examine the Text of the Apoſtle: 
Therefore the Apoſtle exbarts, in the Chapter quoted, 
the Biſhop Timothy to inſtruct his Flock in the Faith, 


and Good Works, and ta reprimand his Adverfaries, | 3 


who with a depraved Mind, and erring in the Faith, 
oppoſe the Truth. And taſhew: that he can do that, 


he adds: But continue thou in the Things which thou hatt 
learned, and haſt been aſſured of, knowing of whom! thou 


haſt learned them. And that from à Cbild thou halt known 
Boly Scriptures which are able to make thee wiſe unto Sal- 


v4tiop, i idrough. Faith witch: ie z HH Jeſus, N 


Scripture. divinely inſpired; is profitable for Doctrine, &c. 
where by the ſacred Letters, which he ſays Timothy had 
learned from his Infancy, he underſtands the Scripture 
of the Old Teſtament ; for at that Time Timothy was an 
Infant, there was yet no Scripture of the New Teſta- 
doc birt (er n 1690030 1c 

Therefore, according to the Roman Catholicks, the 


Apoſtle in that Text, argues thus: All Scripture, di- 


vinely inſpired, is uſeful to inſtruct your Flock, and 
reprove your Adverſaries ; but the Scripture of the Old 
Teſtament, which you have learned from your Infancy, 
is divinely inſpired 2 Therefore it is uſeful to teach your 
Flock, and reprove your Adverſaries. - Therefore as you 
have been inſtructed in the Knowledge of that Scripture, 
7 
you 


reprove. Whoever then has been inſtructed in the 
Knowledge of that Scripture, can be much aſſiſted by g 


in doing both. 29% 


From both Reaſonings it appears, chat theſe three Pro- 


poſitions are true, according to the Apoſtle, I. That a 


Scripture divinely inſpired, is uſeful to teach and 215. 


2 


nd Cal. 
il. 16. 


profitable 


ou may be greatly aſſiſted. by it in doing what 1 told 


From the ſame Principle ane: may conclude thus: All 
Scripture, divinely inſpired, is uſeful to teach, and 10 
reprove; but the Scripture of the New Teſtament 15 di- 
vinely inſpired: Therefore it is uſeful to teach, and to 


3 . 
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1 That the Scripture of the Old Teſtament is uſeful to 
teach, and reprove. 3. That the Scripture of the New # 
Teſtament is uſeful to teach and reprove z whence; 
a5 it does not follow the Scripture of the Old Teſtament 
i uſeful 3 therefore the Scripture of the New Teftament 
is needleſs. Nor on the contrary, the Scripture of the 
New Teſtament 1s uſeful : Therefore the Scripture of 
the Old Teſtament is needleſs. Thus it does not follow 
jkewiſe, both Scriptures are uſeful ; therefore Traditions 
are needleſs : Otherwiſe what the Apoſtle ſays would be 
needleſs, keep the Traditions. | | 
Our next celebrated Queſtion, is that relating to the 
udge of our Controverſies on religious Matters. The 
Reformed fay, that the Scripture is the Law and the 
judge: And that all the Controverſies of Faith can be 
decided by the Scripture alone. This they prove, by 
that God, in the Old Teſtament, refers the Jes to the 
Scripture alone, as to a Judge, J/aiab viii. 20. To the 
Law, and Teſtimony. Chriſt does the ſame in the New, 
Jobn v. 39. Search the Scriptures, And this Advice of 
Chriſt was followed by the Bereans, of whom it is 
wrote, Acts xvii. 11. Searching the Scriptures daily, whe- 
ther theſe Things were ſo. 
But the Catholicks diſtinguiſh between the Judge and 


the Sentence between two Perſons at Variance ; and 
the Law or Rule, that according to which the Judge 
pronounces his Sentence. This Diſtinction pre-ſuppoſed, 
they aſſert three Things : 1. That the Church is Judge 
of the Controverſies. 2. That the Rule or Law which 
the Church follows in pronouncing its Sentence, is not” 
the Scripture alone, but the Scripture and Tradition to- 
gether, 3. That the Church, according to that Rule, 
can pronounce a Sentence in two Manners, either by the 
Pope, whom they conſider - as the chief Paſtor of the 
Church, or by the Councils which repreſent the univerſal 
Church. The firſt Manner of pronouncing 1s fallible 
this Side the Mounts, and infallible on the other Side ; 
but the laſt Manner is conſidered as infallible by all the 
Catholicks, without Exception : Which Infallibility is 
founded on this Promiſe of Chriſt, And here I am with 
| you all Days to the Conſummation of the World, . 
To confirm this Sentiment, and refute the former, 
they make uſe of ſix Arguments: The firſt is taken 
from the Office of a Judge, which does not become the 


Scripture, in which two Things are to be conſidered, 
the Letter, and the Senſe. The Letter kills, according 
to the iy nnd The Senſe is obſcure, ſo that it wants 


troverſies; for there are ſome of them which cannot be 
deduced from the Scripture, ſince there is no mention 
of them in the Scripture. The fourth, from the Uſe 
and Practice of the Old Teſtament ; where the Pontif, 
and not the Scripture, was acknowledged for Judge. 
The fifth, from the like Uſage and Practice of the New 
Teſtament. The fixth from an Analogy of the Judge of 


Controverſies is not a written Law ; but the Prince cr 
the Council of the Prince. Afterwards they'll anſwer 
the Objections of their Adverſarie. 

The fir Argument, taken from the Office of the Judge, 
they propoſe thus : — He that is Judge between two 


that both Parties may underſtand it ; and one of them 
"confeſs that the Sentence is in his Favour, and the other 
againſt him, otherwiſe they will not ceaſe diſputing ; 
but both purſue their Cauſe ; the Scripture cannot be 
ſuch a Judge of Controverſies: The major is evident 
of itſelf.” They prove the minor thus; becauſe, ſay 
they, the Lutherans and Calviniſts have for ſeveral 
Years diſputed on theſe Points: 1. Of the Baptiſm of 
Infants. 2. Of the real Preſence in the Euchariſt. 3. Of 
the Predeſtination. 4. Of the Perſon of Chriſt. 5. Of 
'Exorciſm, 6. Ot the Number and Canon of the Books 
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the Rule, or Law. They call him Judge that pronounces 


Scripture. The ſecond from the Part of the ſame 


another Judge. The third, from the Part of the Con- 


civil and political Controverſies : For the Judge of ſuch ' 


Perſons at Variance, muſt pronounce his Sentence ſo, 


without doubt they would not do, if they thought that 
the Sentence has been once clearly pronounced: For 
then they would either deſiſt from their Contention, and 
acquieſce to the Sentence; or certainly, if they thought 
that they had been unjuſtly dealt with; would appeal to 
another Judge; neither of which they have done. 
To make the Force of this Argument more evident, 
there are two Things to be conſidered: One, that the 
Lutherans, as well as the Calvinits, confeſs openly, that 
they acknowledge no other Judge but the Scripture 
alone, which Scripture is clear, perſpicuous, and ſuffi: 
ctent of itſelf to ſmother all Controverſies, The other, 
that notwithſtanding, they both do nothing elſe but diſ- 
puting before that Judge; whereby their Jars increaſe 


daily, and they become ſtill greater Enemies: Whence it 


neceſſarily follows, either that the Scripture hath not pro- 
nounced a clear, perſpicuous, and ſufficient Sentence: 
Or if it has pronounced it, that the Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts are litigious Perſons, who refuſe to acquieſce to a 
clear, perſpicuous, and ſufficient Sentence. Let theni 
chuſe which of theſe two Reaſons they pleaſe, fince both 
condemn them, ſay the Catholicks. Fa, OP HY 
The ſecond Argument taken from the Part of the Scrip-' 
ture, is this :—They ſay that two Things art to be con- 
ſidered in the Scripture; © the Letter, and the Senſe : 
As in Man the Body and Soul. Of theſe, according to 
the common Interpretation, the Apoſtle ſpeaks, 2 Cor. 
in. 6. when he ſays, the Letter kills, but the Spirit vivi- 
fies. As if he ſaid, if you follow the true Senſe of the 
Scripture, which is as the Spirit, and the vivifying Soul; 
it will be profitable to you to Salvation; but if neglect- 
ing the true and genuine Senſe, you adhere only to the 
outward Letter, and pretend that that is the Senſe ex- 
preſſed by the Letter, you'll often err. Which Interpre- 
tation St. Auguſtin follows, Serm. 70. de temp. I have 
frequently adviſed your Charity dearly beloved Brethren, 


lays he, that in the Leſſons, which in theſe Days are re- 


cited in the Church, we ſhould not mind ſo much the Sound 
of the Letter, but drawing off the Veil of the Letter, we | 


ſhould ſearch faithfully the vivifying Spirit, For the _ 


Apoſtle ſays this; the Letter kills, but the Spirit vivifies. 
Laſtly, the unhappy Jews, and the more unbapty Hereticks, 
who while they mind only the Sound of the Letter, like a 
Body without Soul, have likewiſe remained dead, without 
the vivifying Spirit. HAY | | INN 
This pre-ſuppoſed ; two Things remain to be proved, 
One is, that the Scripture, if the Letter be minded, 


cannot be the Judge of Controverſies. The other, that 


neither can it be the Judge of Controverſies, if you 
mind the Senſe, The former Part they prove thus : 
That cannot be an infallible Judge of Controverſies, 


which leads Men into Error and Hereſy (their Imbecillity : 


ſuppoſed) therefore it cannot be an infallible. Judge of 


| Controverſies, The major is evident of itfelf ; becauſe 


we ſearch an infallible Judge left we ſhould err: There- 
fore what leads us into Error is not an infallible Judge: 
The minor is apparent from the Apoſtle, ſince he ſayͤs 


that the Letter of the Scripture kills, i. e. leads into 


Hor | 


It thus antiently killed the Jews, ſay they, becauſe all 
that was foretold of Chriſt by Moſes and the Prophets, 
they underſtood according to the outward Letter, and 


did not diſcover the hidden Senſe. And it is what the 
Apoſtle ſays, 2 Cor. iii. 15. But even unto this Day, when 
Moſes is read, the Veil is upon their Heart; i. 6. the Jews 
do not underſtand yet Moſes, which they read every 
Day, becauſe they do not penetrate the inward Senſe 
thereof, but are contented with the Letter. Or clearer ; 
they do not acknowledge Chriſt, who in Moſes is hidden 
under outward Ceremonies and Sacrifices, as under a 


Veil. They are yet wrapped in that Veil, and do not 


conſider what is hid under it. : 
This Chriſt. likewiſe objects to them, Jobn v. 39. 
Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
Life, and they are they which teſtify of me ; and ye will 
not come to me that ye might have Life. As if he had 


faid, if you will really know that I am the Maſiab whom 
God has promiſed, of whom Moſes and the Prophets 
have wrote, you muſt not only read the Letter of the 


Scripture, but much more ſearch the Senſe and Spirit 
hidden under the Letter, as under a Cloud or Figure. 
This you have not done yet: For though you were per- 
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ſuaded that in the Scripture lies the eternal Life, you do 
not know notwithſtanding in what Part it lies; it does not 
lie in the Letter, in the external Ceremonies, as you ima- 
gine; but in the Spirit, in the Senſe and Myſtery. 
Search me there, and you'll find me. 


It is not the Jetos alone that the Letter kills; for it 


kills likewiſe the Hereticks. And ſeveral have periſhed 
in their Error, becauſe having abandoned the Senſe of 
the Scripture, which the holy Catholick Church follows, 
they have embraced a literal Senſe : Which can be proved 
en paſſant, by the Example of ſome of them. 

The Sabellians faid, that there were not three di- 
vine Perſons, but only one, who notwithſtanding had 
three Names, becauſe of his different Offices, or Ope- 
rations, for the ſame Perſon was called the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt, but with divers Reſpects, viz. 
Father, as being the Author of all Creatures; Son, 
as having taken the human Nature from the Virgin 


Mary; and Holy Ghoſt, as ſanctifying us by his 


Grace, From their Sentiment it followed, that the 


Father had ſuffered, and was dead. For if there 1s 


but one Perſon, called Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt ; 
certainly, if that Perſon ſuffered and died, the Father 
ſuffered and died. Whence proceeded ſo great an Error? 
From the Letter that kills : For they underſtood in a 
literal Senſe this Paſſage of John x. go. I and my Father 
are one. From which they inferred, that the Father and 


the Son (and conſequently the Holy Ghoſt) are but one 
| Perſon ; whereas in the Church's Sentiment, they are 


one in Eſſence and two in Perſon. | | 
The Arians ſaid, that Chriſt was not God, but inferior 
to God. Whence this erroneous Sentiment? from their 
abandoning the Senſe of the Church, to explain literally 
this Paſſage of St. Fehr. xiv, 28. The Father is greater 


than me, i. e. abſolutely greater. But the Senſe of the 


Church is, that Chriſt, according to his Humanity, is 


leſſer than God the Father, and equal to him according 
to his Divinity. And in the former Manner is to be 


underſtood this, The Father is greater than me; and in 
the latter this, I and the Father are one. | 


The Macedonians denied the Divinity of the Holy | 


Ghoſt : From what Principle? from the Letter that kills. 


For they took literally this of the Apoſtle, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 


For the Spirit ſearches all Things, yea the deep Things of 


doubts : He that doubts is ignorant: He that is igno- 


norant is not God: Therefore the Holy Ghoſt is not 


God. But the Church interprets this Paſſage thus : The 
Spirit ſearches all Things, 1. e. penetrates and compre- 


hends all Things. In which Senſe God is likewiſe ſaid to 


ſearch all Things, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. God ſearches the 


Hearts of all. And P/al. viii. x. God ſearches the Hearts 
and Reins, And Jer. vii. 10. J am the Lord ſearching 
- the Hearts and Reins. | 


The Manicheans affirm'd, that the Old Teſtament 


was contrary to the New. Why? becauſe they under- 


ſtood every Thing literally; which if nothing elſe be 


minded, they ſeem to be repugnant to one another. For 
the Old ſays, that God created all Things, Gen. 1. 1. 
And the New that the Word created all Things, John i. 3. 


Again, the Old ſays, that Man was made after the Image 
of God, Gen. i. 27. And the New ſays, that Man is 


of the Devil, John vin. 44. Likewiſe the Old ſays, that 
God reſted the ſeventh Day from all Work, Gen, u. 2. 
The New fays, that God operates till now, Jobn v. 17. 
againſt thoſe St. Auguſtin writes, in his Book againſt 


Aimantus, Manes's Diſciple, and reconciles, in the Senſe 


of the Catholick Church, ' thoſe Paſſages which literally 


ſeem oppoſed to one another. For it is not repugnant 


that God his created all Things, and did it, notwith- 


ſtanding, by the Word, as by his Art or Idea. Neither is 
it repugnant that Man was made as God's own Image, 
with regard to his Nature; and be notwithſtanding, of 
the Devil with regard to his Malice. Laſtly, it is 
not repugnant that God repoſed himſelf, the ſeventh 
Day, from the Work of the Creation of the World, and 
notwithſtanding is always working for the Government 
and Preſervation of the World. X 

The Pelagians denied the original Sin, affirming that 
Adam's Sin had affected him only, and not his Poſterity, 
founded on the Letter that kills; for it is wrote, 
Exel. xviii. 20. The Son ſball not bear the Iniquity of the 


requires fome Judge: Therefore ſome body muſt j 
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Father. But the Senſe of this Paſſage, according to th 

Catholick Church is, that the Son who is not Partak 0 
of the Sin of the Father, ſhall not bear the Iniqui 5 
the Father, But it appears, that the Poſterity of 2.9 

were Partakers of his Sin, from Rom. v. 11. In = 
all haue ſiuned. | | ”" 
There were likewiſe ancient Hereticks who denied th 

Reſurrection of the Fleth : Becauſe it is written, Joby 1 
63. It is the Spirit that quickeneth, the Fleſh projet A 4 
thing; from which Patlage, underſtood literally, th 2 
argued thus: Why ſhould the Fleſh riſe, if it profited, 
nothing? From the ſame Place the Calviniſis draw this 


ſemblable Conſequence : Why ſhould Chriſt give us his 


Fleſh in the Sacrament if it profiteth nothing? The Cz. 
tholicks pretend, that they have been both deceived uh 
the Letter that kills, otherwiſe it would be lawful 6 
conclude thus : If the Fleſh profiteth nothing, why Ko 
Chriſt take it? Why was the Word made Fleſh ? Wh 
was he crucify'd for us? Certainly he did not thoſe 
Things in vain. . | = 
Theſe, fay the Catholicks, ſuffice for the firſt Part of 
the Argument in which it has been ſhewn as well by the 
Authority of the Apoſtles, as by feveral Examples that 
the Scripture, if we mind the Letter, cannot be * . 


fallible Judge of Controverſies, becauſe the Letter kills, | 


and breeds ſeveral Errors. | 
The other Part, which they endeavour to prove like. 
wiſe, is that the Scripture minding even the Senſe there. 
of, cannot be Judge of Controverſies 3 which they Ren 
thus : The Scripture, with regard to its true and e- 
nuine Senſe, is often obſcure, and difficult to be under. 
ſtood, and therefore, there ariſes often Controverſies on 


the-true and genuine Senſe thereof ; but all Controverſy 


| | udge 
to decide this to be the true and genuine Senſe, and that 


not. But the Scripture cannot be that Judge, ſince it- 
ſelf occaſions the Controverſy; therefore there muſt be 
ſome other Judge diſtin& from the Scripture. 


In this Reaſoning, they ſay that there are three P-in. 


ciples : The firſt is, that the Scripture, with regard to the 
Senſe is often obſcure, and difficult to be underſtood ; 
which they prove in the following Manner. 

1. By the Example of the Diſciples who were going 


to Emmaus, who did not underſtand Meſes and the Pro- 
God. Whence they concluded thus : He that ſearches, 


phets, unleſs Chriſt had explained them to them, Luke 
xxiv. 27. 2. By the Example of the Eunuch of the 
Queen of Atbiopia, who when aſked by Philip, if he un- 
derſtood the Prophet /ſazah he was reading, anſwered 
AF viii. 31. How can 1, except ſome body ſhew it me. 
3. By the Example of the Apoſtles, who could not un- 
derſtand ſeveral Things which Chriſt ſaid to them, and 
which are now written in the Scripture, Matt. xvi, 11. 


and Luke xviii. 34. 4. By the Authority of St. Peter, 
who confeſſes, 2 Pet. iii. 16. that in the Epiſtles of St, 


Paul, there are ſome Things hard to be underſtood; which 


they that are unlearned and unſtable, wreſt, as they do alſo 


the other Scriptures unto their own Deſtruftion. 5, By the 
Conſent of all the Interpreters : For if the Scripture was 


clear and perſpicuous, there would be no need of ſo man 
Interpreters and Commentators ; nor of ſo many Que. 
ſtions and Controverſies. 6. It is certain, by Induction, 
that the Prophecy of Ezekiel of the Viſion of the four 


Animals is very obſcure : That the Prophecy of Daniel 
of the ſeventy Weeks, and of the Abomination of De- 
ſolation, has puzzled, and puzzle yet, ſeveral very great 
Genius's. Of which Chriſt ſays, Matt. xxiv. 15. Wheſo 


readetb, let bim underſtand. That the Revelations of 


St. John are full of Myſteries z and, as St, Jerom expreſſes 


himſelf in his Epiſtle to Paula, has as many Enigma's 


as it bas Wards. It is alſo certain, that in the reſt of the 

Bible there are ſeveral Things very obſcure, ſome of 

which I'll quote here. o n Pali 5 
This Paſſage is very obſcure, 1 Cor. ili. 12. Now if 4 


Man build upon this Foundation, Gold, Silver, precious” 


Stones, Wood, Hay, Stubble ; every Man's Wark ſhall be 
made manifeſt. For the Day ſhall declare it, becauſe it 
ſhall be revealed by Fire; and the Fire fhatl try ever) Man 8 
Work, of what Sort it is. If am Man's Wark abideth, 
which be has built thereupon, he ſhall receive a Rewar . 
If any Man's Work ſhall be burnt, be ſhall ſuffer Loſs: 
But he himſelf fhall be ſaved, yet ſo as by Fire. St. Au- 


guſtin obſerves very judiciouſly, 1ib, de fd. n * 
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dat this Paſſage is one of thoſe of which St. Peter 
s, when he ſay, that in the Epiſtles of St. Paul there 
- ſome Things hard to be underſtood. 

This is equally obſcure, 1 Corinth. xv. 29. Elſe what 
I they do which are baptized for the Dead, if the Dead 
riſe not at all? Why are they then baptized for the Dead? 
For it is not eaſy to explain what ſignifies here 20 be bap- 

ized ; likewiſe what 1 be baptized from the Dead. 
This is very obſcure likewiſe, Heb, vi. 4. for it is im- 
for thoſe who were once enlightened, and have taſted 
the heavenly Gift, and were made Partakers of the Holy 
Ghoſt, if they hall fall away, to renew them again to Repent- 
gate; ſecing they crucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, 
which Words are very obſcure; and from them ill un- 
derſtood, aroſe the Hereſy of the Novatians in the Time 
of St. Cyprian, who pretended that thoſe who were fell, 
were not to be recaved to Repentance, or forgiven. 
All which Paſſages, and fix hundred more, I could quote, 
condemn the perfidious Doctrine of thoſe who teach, 
chat every one that reads the Scripture can underſtand it, 


preting it, which Conduct is an open Contradiction of 
their Words, ſince if we underſtand the Scripture we 
want no Interpretation; at leaſt they authoriſe us to 
think, that our own Interpretation 1s to the full as good 
as theirs 3 and really it is ſometimes better, ſince theirs 


the Paſſages cicarer, | | 
Obſcurity of the Scripture, they anſwer from two princi- 


Scripture. 2. From the Manner of treating them—The 
Things treated are of four different Kinds. 


Judith, Tobit, Eſther, Job, Maccabees : And, likewiſe, 
in the Goſpel, and the A#s of the Apoſtles. 2. The 
Prophefies, contained in the Palins, in the greater and 
leſſer Prophets, and in the Revelations of St. John. 3. 
The Myſteries of the Faith, particularly of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Predeſtination, Juſtification, and the like. 
4 The moral Precepts, and Documents of the Virtues 
ud Vices. For tho', either in theſe, or in the H iſto- 
ries, there be not, perhaps, a very great Obſcurity, from 
the Part of the Kings; there is, notwithſtanding, a very 


which ſurpaſſes our Capacity, and Underſtanding 

The Manner of treating thoſe Things is a 

very obſcure for theſe Cauſes. 1. Becauſe in the Sctip- 
ture there are frequent Tropes, Schemes, Hyperbols, 
Metaphors, and Allegorics, in which ſeveral Truths are 
wrapped, which the Reader cannot immediately diſcover. 
This Obſcurity is increaſed by one and the ſame Word, 
being, ſometimes, uſed properly, and ſometimes figu- 
natively, in the ſame Sentence, e. gr. in this, Jobs iv. 13 


mer Part of the Sentence is taken corporally, and ſpiri- 
tually in the latter. Likewiſe 2 Corinth. v. 21. For he 
bas made him to be fin for us who knew no Sin, Where Sin 
in the former Part of the Sentence is taken figuratively 
tor the Sacrifice offered for Sin; and in the latter pro- 
perly for Sin itſelf, For the Senſe is, that God was 
willing that Chriſt, who had not ſinned, ſhould be a Sa- 
crifice for the Sin of all the human Race. I omit men- 
toning, ſeyeral other ſuch Paſſages of the Scripture. 

2. There are Figures found, not only in the Words, 
and Dictions, but likewiſe in the Things themſelves; for 
often one Thing is the Figure or Type of another Thing 
thereby ſignified, v. gr. the Paſchal Lamb was the Type 
of Chriſt ; the red Sea, of Baptiſm ; the Manna, of the 
Euchariſt ; the Mount Sion, of the Church: And thus 
of the reſt, whence ariſe three Sorts of Obſcurity. The 
Firſt, Becauſe it does not appear preſently, which is the 
Thing that is the Figure of another, v. gr. it does not ap- 
pear that Agar, Abraham's Servant, was the Figure of the 
Synagogue; and Sarah his Wife, that of the Church; 
mnleſs the Apoſtle, by a ſpecial Inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt, had explained the Thing. Gal. iv. 24. The 
Sond, that one Thing is ſometimes the Figure of ſeve- 
ral different Things, even repugnant to one another. 
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while at the ſame Time, themſelves are buſy in inter- 


often ſerves only to puzzle us more, inſtead of rendering 
When the Catbolicks are aſked, whence proceeds the 


pal Chiefs. 1. From the very Things treated in the 


preat one in the Prophecies and Myſteries of Faith, 


and 14. Whoſoever drinks of this Water ſhall thirſt again: 
But whoſoever arinks of the Water that I ſhall give him 
fool never thirſt. Where Drink and Thirſt in the for- 


_ T1O7 
Thus Jonas was the Type of Chriſt, Malt. xii. 40. And 
likewiſe the Type of the Jews, though contrary to 
Chriſt; for as Jonas complained of the Repentance of the 
Ninevites, the Jews, likewiſe, complained afterwards of 


the Vocation of the Gentiles. According to St, Auguſtin, 


Epiſt. 49. queſt. 6. The Third, Becauſe it happens, 
ometimes, that one Thing, which is the Figure of an- 
other, repreſents in one Perſon, in one Manner; and, 
quite otherwiſe in another. v. gr. the fornicatrice Woman, 
whom the Prophet Hoſea was commanded to take for 


his Wife, was the Type of the Synagogue z which ſhe 


repreſented in him, becauſe as ſhe had committed carnal 
Fornication, the Synagogue, likewiſe, had committed a 
ſpiritual one, which confifts in the Worſhip of Idols; 
but it differ'd in him in this, that the Woman, after ſhe 
was married to Hoſea, did not return to carnal Fornica- 
tion ; when as the Synagogue, after it had been recon- 
ciled to God, returned to Idolatry. | 

3. There occurs often, likewiſe, in the Scripture, 
ſeeming Contradictions, which puzzle much the Reader. 
Of a great Number of them I'll mention here one or two 
only.—It is wrote, 1 Sam. xv. 11. It repenteth me 
that I have ſet up Saul to be King. And on the contrary, 
Rom. xi. 9. Without Repentance are the Gifts and Voca- 
tion of God, Likewiſe it is written, 1 Kings viii. 9. 
There was nothing in the Ark ſave the two Tables of Stone, 
which Moſes put here at Horeb. And on the contrary, 
Heb. ix. 4. And the Ark of the Covenant overlaid round 
about with Gold, wherein was the golden Pot that had 
Manna, and Aaron's Rod that budded, and the Tables of 
the Covenant. And ſeveral others too numerous to men- 


tion in this Place. 
1. Hiſtories, 
as it appears in Gene/is, Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Tobua, the Books of the Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Eſdras, 


4. The Words of the Scripture form ſometimes an 
ambiguous Senſe, for want of Diſtinction, particularly 
when it is queſtion of God, of Chriſt, of the Coming of 
Chriſt, of the Church, Sc. for in God can be conſidered 


either the Unity of Eſſence, or the Trinity of Perſons. 


In Chriſt, either the human Nature, or the divine. 
There are two Comings of Chriſt : The firſt, in his Na- 
tivity ; the laft, on the Day of Judgment. The Church 
likewiſe is either militant on Earth, or triumphant in 
Heaven. Therefore when the Scripture ſpeaks of theſe _ 
Things, it is often dubious and obſcure, in what Senſe 


it ſpeaks of them) viz. if of God, as he is one in Effence 


or as he is three in Perſons: If of Chriſt, as he is God, 
or as he is Man? If of his firſt Coming, or of his ſe- 


| cond? If of the militant, or triumphant Church? Pl! 
Ifo often | 


give an Example of each 5 
Ot God, Matt. vi. 9. Our Father which art in Heaven. 


It is dubious whether it is meant of God, with regard to the 
Unity of Eſſence, or to the Diſtinction of Perſons; or as 


the Scholaſticks propoſe it, if the Name of Father be 
taken there eſſentially, as common to the three Perſons; 
or perſonally as it belongs to the firſt Perſon only? Of 
Chriſt, Coloſſ. i. 15. Who is the Image of the inviſible God, 
the firſt-boru of every Creature: All Things were created 
by him, and in him: and he is the Head of the Body, the 


_ Church, the firſt-born from the Dead, For it is alſo du- 


bious here, whether theſe Things muſt be underſtood of 
Chrift, according to his Divinity, or according to his 
Humanity, or according to both? Of the Coming of 
Chriſt, Heb. i. 6. And again, when he bringeth in the fit 
begotten into the World, he ſaith, and let all the Angels 4 

God worſhip him. Which ſome underſtand of the firl 

Coming of Chriſt, in his Nativity: Others, of the ſe- 


| cond, which will happen on the Day of Judgment. If 


we mind the Particle again, it ſeems to be underſtood of 
the ſecond Coming : If the other Circumſtances of the 
firſt. With regard to the Church, Gala. iv. 26. and 
Epbeſ. v. 2. ab Hebr. xii. 22. there is the ſame Diffi- 
A 4 
There are other Cauſes of Obſcurity, which I'll con- 
tent myſelf with inſinuating here. 1. Often in the 
Scripture, when we think it leſs, a Tranſition is made 
from carnal to ſpiritual Things, from temporal to 
eternal, from Perſon to Perſon z and vice verſd. By 
which Means, Iſaiab vii. a Tranſition is made from two 
Kings to the bleſſed Virgin, and Chap, 14. from the 
King of Babylon to Lucifer; and Pſalm lxxi. from Solos 
mon to Chriſt, and Jobn vi. from the Barley Bread to 
the Euchariſt, ' 2. Often in the Propbets there is not an 
Order of Kings obſerved, as they have happened. : ; : 
| | : 


„ ne 


The Supputation of Vears is not always very clear. 4. 
There happens often Hebraiſms, which are not underſtood 
by every Body.— Thus far of the firſt Principle, with 


Regard to the Obſcurity of the Scripture. 


The ſecond Principle, is that, from that Obſcurity, muſt 
neceſſarily ariſe. ſeveral Controverſies. This wants no 
other Proofs than a daily Experience. For it is certain 
that in all Ages, from the Time of the Apoltles to ours, 
there have always been ſome Controverſies of the true 
and genuine Senſe of the Scripture, 1 

The Third is, that the Scripture cannot be judge of 
thoſe Controverſies, which the Catholicks prove by two 
Arguments. | | 

The Firſt is taken from what they have ſaid already, 
that a Judge muſt clearly pronounce his Sentence, that it 


may be underſtood by each of the Parties at Variance: 


Otherwiſe it would be in vain to pronounce it: But the 
Scripture, when the Senſe thereof is obſcure, cannot pro- 


' nounce a clear Sentence, ſo as to be underſtood by all 
Parties; for if in that Caſe it ſhould pronounce a clear 


Sentence, its Senſe would not be obſcure, but clear, 
which is againſt the Suppoſition : Therefore in ſuch Cale 
it cannot be judge. | | 


To this it is objected, that though the Senſe of the 


Scripture be ſometimes obſcure in one Place, it can, not- 
withſtanding, be clear in another, and therefore the Scrip- 


ture by that Place, which is clear, can decide of another 
whicu is obſcure. To which they anſwer, 1. That if it 


is ſo, why do not their Adverſaries terminate the Con- 
troverſies, which have ſo long ſubſiſted between them- 
ſelves? Why, ſay they, the Lutherans and Calviniſts, 
when they diſpute on ſome Paſſage of the Scripture, 


which is obſcure, have not Recourſe to another which is 


clear? And if they do it, why don't they make an End 


of their Controverſies ? To this they do not know what 


to anſwer. | 


Beſides, it is another thing for the Words of the Scrip- 


ture to be clear; and another for the Senſe thereof to be 
clear, For the Clearneſs of the Words depends of the 


Knowledge of Grammar; but the Clearneſs of the Senſe, of 
the Intention and Inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. . There- 
fore, in ſuch a Caſe, the Words of the Scripture may be 
clear, though the Senſe of the Scripture, intended by the 


Holy Ghoſt, be not clear, which they confirm by an 


Example; the Word of Chriſt in the Goſpel are theſe, 


This is my Body, this is my Blood, which Words, if we 


mind their natural Signification, are clear and perſpicuous, 


and can be underſtood by all, not Chriſtians only, but 
likewiſe Jews, Turks and Pagans; though there are an 


almoſt infinite Number of Controverſies among Chriſti- 
ans about the Senſe of thoſe Words intended by the 


Holy Ghoſt. _ | | 
They add, that it often happens, that the ſame Place 
of the Scriptures which one of the Parties believe clear 


and perſpicuous, is accounted obſcure and intricate by the 


other, What muſt be done in ſuch a Caſe? Or what 
Judge ſhall we chooſe? We cannot chooſe the Scripture, 
ſince the Senſe thereof is controverted, one of the ad- 
verſe Parties believing it clear, and the other obſcure; 
therefore we muſt have Recourſe to another Judge, one 


explaining it in one Manner, and the others in another. 
v. gr. There is a great Diſpute between the Catholicks 


and the Calviniſts about the true and local Deſcent of 
Chriſt into Hell, which the Calviniſts deny, and the Ca- 


tholicks maintain; and prove it by two Teſtimonies, one 
taken from the Symbol of Faith, be deſcended into Hell; 
and the other from the AF of the Apoſtles, ii. 27. Becauſe 
thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell. They ſay that both 
theſe Teſtimonies are clear and perſpicuous ; but the 
Calviniſts deny both ; and by their obſcure Interpreta- 
tion, render both very obſcure; for they interpret the 
former in this Senſe, he deſcended into Hell, i. e. be ſuffer- 
ed on the Croſs, the Torments of a Man damned, ſo as to 


he forced to cry in his Anguiſh, My God, why hat thou 


forſaken me? And the latter in this Senſe, hou wilt not 


leave my Soul in Hell, 1.e. thou wilt not leave my Body in 


the Sepulcbre. Thus Beza, in his Commentary on this 
Paſſage. : nes 

What muſt be done here? Or what Judge ſhall we 
appeal to? If we conſult the Scripture, it will ſay no- 
thing more than it has ſaid already; it will not add an 
Tota to it : Though the Controverſy be on what it has 


Ghost; and that Baptiſm without that Pronoun 


verſaries agree with us; but if any Body ſhould der: 


this; you'll have no Defence againſt your Adverſary, 


into the Kingdom of God. This Place, according to the 
true and genuine Senſe, is underſtood of the Neceſſi 
of the Baptiſm of Water, as the Lutherans confeſs with 


expreſly added notwithſtanding, that it ſhould be under- 


be underſtood a true Water? or whence the Lutherans 


tain a Precept ; the Jatter not ; and conſequently, that 


ſaid already: Therefore the Controverſy 


cided by what it has ſaid already: The annot be de- 


refore if 
„after 
pture ſays nothin 

erms, certainly the 


the Controverſy have began, the Scri 
new, but continues in its antient T 
Diſpute cannot be terminated by it, but it is neceg; 

either to apply to another Judge, or for one of he Par 


ties at Variance to give up the Cauſe, or fo 
tinue = their Core, or for both io on. 

The laſt Argument uſed by the Catboligk, te 
There are ſeveral Teſtimonies of the 5 th ro 
and genuine Senſe thereof cannot be underſtood. Tay a 
Tradition and the Authority of the Church : the a 
if a Controverſy ariſe about ſome of thoſe Paſſa ay " 
Scripture alone cannot be judge, but Recourſe — he 
had to Tradition, and the Authority of the Church 
v. gr. Chrift ſays, Matt. xxvii. 19, Go ye therefore _ 
teach all Nations, baptizing them 2 


in the Name 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghog, pong * 


and genuine Senſe is, that in the Adminiſtration of Ba 
tiſm, theſe Words muſt be pronounced; 7 badtize the 


the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Hol 
ciation 18 


not valid. In this, ſay the Roman Catbolicks, our Ad- 


that this is the Senſe, and maintain that it is not 18 
ſary to pronounce theſe Words, In the Name of the Fa 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, but that k 
ſuffices, that he who adminiſters the Baptiſm ſhould 
have the Intention of baptiſing in the Name of the bleſſed 
Trinity, how muſt he be refuted ? By the Words of the 
Scripture only? That cannot be, for thoſe Words, 3ap- 
tizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son &c 

do not fay that the vocal Invocation of the Trinity is re- 
quired. Whence, then, ſhould it appear? From the 
Practice and Tradition of the Church. If you reject 


who ſhould deny the Neceſlity of a vocal Prolation. 
Another Example. Chriſt ſays, Jobn iii. 5, Except a 
Man be born of Water, and of the Spirit, he cannit enter 


the Catholicks : But the Calviniſts deny it. How can 
then the Lutherans refute them? Not by the Words 
quoted : For though the Water be named there, it is not 


ſtood of true Water; for it is called Fire in other Places, 
as Luke iii. 16. He'll baptize you in the Spirit, and Fire; 
which, notwithſtanding, is not underſtood a true Fire. 
Whence then ſhall it appear, that in the firſt Place muſt 


ſhall prove that againſt the Calviniſts? From no where 
elſe but from the Practice and Tradition of the Church. 
Another Example: Chriſt in the laſt: Supper, not 
only inſtituted the Euchariſt, but added to it likewiſe 
the Waſhing of the Feet. And faid in the Inſtitution of 
the Euchariſt, eat, and drink. But in the Waſhing of 
the Feet, he added, you mut waſh one another's Feet. 
Here the Adverſaries ſay, that the former Words con- 


the Faithful are obliged, by a divine Precept, to take 
the Euchariſt under both Kinds, but not to the Waſhing 
of Feet. The Catholicks ſay, that if they aſk 
whence this appears to their Adverſaries, or under what 
Pretext they believe themſelves obliged to take both 
Kinds, and be exempted from the Waſhing of the Feet. 
They cannot alledge the Words of the Scripture, for 
thoſe bear rather the contrary ; for thoſe Words, eat and 
drink, does not ſeem to ſignify more, than as if the Fa- 
ther of a Family was to ſay to his Gueſts, eat and drink, 
and be merry. And if he was to ſpeak thus, it would 
not be reckoned that he would oblige them by a Precept. 
Therefore Chriſt having ſpoke in the ſame Manner, 
whence does it appear that he would oblige by a new 
Precept to both Kinds? But theſe Words, you ought 10 
waſh one another*s Feet, ſeem to ſignify a Precept 10 
leſs, than if a Maſter ſhould ſay to his Servant, You muſs 
cover the Table, Whence then do they know that they 
are not obliged by thoſe Words to the Walhing of Es 
fince thoſe Words import of themſelves an Obligation? 
From the ſole Practice and Tradition of the Church: 
For the Church has never took that Waſhing for — . 
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+ hich notwithſtanding it had done, if it has thought it- 
elf obliged to it by a divine Precept. 
The Catholicks ſay, that they omit ſeveral other 
Examples of that Kind, which occur in the Scripture; 
and from what they have ſaid conclude in this Manner: 
That the Scripture can be conſidered in two Manners : 
1. With regard to the Letter. 2. With regard to the 
Senſe intended by the Holy Ghoft. In both Manners it 
cannot be judge of Controverſies : Not in the former, 
becauſe the Letter leads us often into Error: Nor in 
the latter, becauſe the Senſe of the Scripture is often ob- 
ſure and ambiguous, ſo that another Judge is wanted 
to decide, that that one Senſe is genuine, and intended 
by the Holy Ghoſt, and the other not. Thus much of 
their ſecond Argument taken from Part of the Scripture. 
They draw their third Argument from the Part of 
the Controverſies themſelves ; which they propoſe thus : 
There are ſeveral Controverſies about the Faith and Re- 
igion, of which either there is no mention made in the 
Scripture, or certainly not ſufficient for the Scripture to 
judge of them; therefore to decide them, another Judge 
js wanted. Thoſe Sorts of Controverſies are the follow- 
i: ones. NS: V 
T he firſt, if the Books of Tobit, Judith, Wiſdom, 
Eccleſiaſticus, and of the Maccubees, be canonical or not? 


affirm it. Who ſhall be Judge to decide this Contro- 
verſy ? The Scripture cannot be that Judge; of which 
the Lutherans and Calviniſts are fo tonſcious, that they 
do-not appeal then to the Scripture, but to the Canon 


are not canonical, Therefore they acknowledge another 
Judge in that Cauſe, beſides the Scripture. And what 


Thing! they value more the Jews than the Chriſtians; 
and though they will be accounted Chriſtians themſelves, 
(fy the Roman Catholicks) declared Enemies of the Tra- 
ditions of the Apoſtles, they prefer to them the Tradi- 
tions of the Fews, TER | 
The ſecond. - How many Sacraments there are of the 
new Law? The Reformed fay two, Baptiſm. and Eu- 
chariſt ; the Catholicks, ſeven. What ſays the Scripture ? 
It defines nothing of that Number, and therefore cannot 
be Judge in that Cauſe. Whence then can the Catholicks 
have their ſeptennary Number, if they have it not from 
the Scripture ? From Tradition, and the Conſent of the 
Church, fay they? W hence have their Adverſaries their 
binary Number? It is what they muſt confider, Cer- 
tainly, ſay the Roman Catholicks, they have it not from 
the Scripture as they pretend they have it. For, conti- 
nue they, let them produce theſe three Things from the 
Scripture : 1. Let them ſhew, from the Scripture, that 
the Name of Sacrament is attributed to Baptiſm, and the 
Euchariſt, and not to the others. 2. From the ſame 
_ Scripture let them define Sacrament. 3. Let them ſhew 
that the Definition becomes Baptiſm, and the Euchariſt; 
and not the reſt. If they do this, conclude the Roman 
Catholicks, the Diſpute on this Point is ended; but they'll 
never be capable to do it, „„ 


niſtration of Baptiſm ? The Latberans ſay it muſt be 
uſed; the Calviniſts deny it; and neither of them can 
prove their Sentiment by the Scripture. 8 

There are other Controverſies which cannot be de- 
rided by the Scripture, particularly theſe : x. If Baptiſm 
muſt be adminiſtered with one Immerſion, or three? 2. If 
Chriſtians muſt keep Sunday, in lieu of the Saturday ? 
3. If the Symbol of Faith be truly apoſtolical ? 4. If the 

bleſſed Mary remained a Virgin after her Delivery, &c. 
They deduce their fourth Argument from the Prac- 
tice of the Old Teſtament ; and ſay, that it is certain, 
that in the Old Teſtament all the legal Controverſies of 
any Conſequence were decided (according to Foſephus, 
lth. 2. contra. Appionem) by the ſovereign Pontiff. As it is 
expreſly ordered in Deuteronomy xvii. 8, 9, 10; where 
three Things are to be obſerved : 1. That there were 

different Sorts of Controverſies among the Jews. Some 
which. aroſe from the Law of the Decalogue ; others 
from moral Regulations, which are not contained in the 
La of the Decalogue ; others from ceremonial Pre- 
cepts; oe. ww from judicial ones, (2 Chron, xix. 10.) 
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The Lutherans and Calviniſts deny it, and the Catholicks 


and Tradition of the e s. They ſay that thoſe Books 
are not found in the Canon of the Fews, and therefore 


judge? The Tradition of the Fews. A ſurprizing 


- The third. If Exorciſm can be uſed in the Admi- 
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2. That in every City inferior Judges were appointed; 
whoſe Office was to decide thoſe Kinds of Controverſies 
(Deut. xvi. 18. and 2 Chron. xix. f.) 3. That when thoſe 
inferior Judges could not agree among themſelves, not 
decide the Controverſies bought before them, by reaſon 


of ſome great Difficulties they were attended with; it 


was neceſſary to appeal to Jeruſalem to the ſuperior 
Judges, where the ſovereign Pontiff preſided ; and th& 
contending Parties were obliged to acquieſce to the Sen- 
tence of the Pontiff under pain of Death (Det. xvii. 12. 
Whence they infer, that there were two Sorts of Tribunals 
or Council among the Jes; the great Council called 
Sanearin, or Synedrion, or the Council of the Ancients ; 
and the leſſer Council; between which there was à great 
Difference. 1. Becauſe tlie great Council was always 


held at Jeruſalem; and the leſſer in every City. 2. The 


Pontiff preſided in the great, and not in the leſſer: 
3. From the leſſer it was allowed to appeal to the greater, 
but not from the greater to tlie leſſer. 4. The great Coun- 


ci] was compoſed of ſeventy Perſons, beſides the Pontiff; 


and the leſſer conſiſted of twenty-three only. There is 
often mention made of the great Council, in the Goſpel: 


Both Councils had their Origin under Moſes z and the 


greater was inſtituted by God's Command, Numb. xi. 
16. and the leſſer by Ferbro's Advice, Exod. xviii. 13. 


but as both in proceſs of Time fell almoſt to nothing, 


they were again reſtored, by Jeboſapbat King of Judab, 


as we read, 2 Chron, xix. 4. 


The Catholicks are aſked, 1. Whether the Pontiff, 


who they ſay was Judge of the Controverſies in the Old 
Teſtament, was an infallible Judge? Which they anſwer 
in the Affirmative, and prove in three Manners. 1. Be- 
cauſe when there was ſome difficult and ambiguous Con- 


troverſy, God would that tlie contending Parties ſhould | 


defer it to the ſovereign Pontiff preſiding in the great 


Council, with this Promiſe, that they ſhould receive 


from him, the Truth of Judgment, Deut. xvi: 9. 2. Be- 
cauſe God commanded them all to acquieſce to the Sen- 


tence of the Pontiff under Pain of Death, Deut. #vii. 12. 


3. Becauſe if the Pontiff, when he rage: his Sen- 
tence in the Council, had been fallit 


They are aſked, 2. Why the Pontiff was rather in- 
fallible in deciding the legal Controverſies, than the in- 
ferior Judges: For there is ſome Reaſon to doubt of it; 
becauſe it could very well happen, that the inferior 


Judges were as much learned in the Law as the Pontiff 
himſelf : Therefore they could-be equally infallible ; and 


even more infallible than the Pontiff, if they were more 
learned than he? To this they anfwer, that if we mind 


human Induſtry only, it is certain that the inferior Judges 


could as well underſtand and interpret the Law, as the 


Pontif himſelf; but if we mind the Aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the chief Thing to be minded in this Caſe, 


the Pontiff had a greater Share thereof than the othet 


Judges; of which, ſay they, we have an Example in 


Moſes: For God granted him a greatef Aſſiſtance, than 


to the ſeventy Ancients, who aſſiſted him in his Office; 
as we learn from this Paſſage, Numb. xi. 17. And I will 
take of the Spirit whith-is upon thee, and will put it upott 
them; and they ſhall bear the Burthen of the People with 


thee. Where by Spirit muſt be underſtood ſome Gift of 
Grace, which is requited in thoſe, who will govern 
others juſtly, and decide their Controverſies. "There- 
fore, ſay they, the Senſe of the Paſſage is this; I'll take 
off thy Spirit, and give it them; i. e. Ill give them 4 


Gift of Grace, but inferior to that Gift which you have; 


for it was neceſſary to give more to you who is the ſove- 
reign Judge, than to them who are ſubject to you. 
They take their ffth Argument frotn the Practice of 


the New Teſtament, For, ſay they, as in the Old Tefta- 
ment, as already obſerved, not the Scriptate; but the 
Pontiff, and the Council of Ancients was Judge of Con- 
troverſies; the ſame Order has been obſerved; likewiſe, 
in the New, which they endeavour to ſhew by a ſhort In- 


duction. And, 1. In the Apoſtles Time, there aroſe 4 
Controverſy about the Circumciſion, viz. whether the 


new Chriſtians, who then received the Faith of the Gof- 
pel, could not be ſaved without bting circumciſed, and 


obſerving the legal Ceremonies ? Which Controverſy was 


chiefly underſtood of the Gentiles converted to the Faith. 


13-C- | * 


| fallible, the contending 
Parties had never been ſafe. Why, then, were they 
obliged, under Pain of Death to follow his Deciſions ? 
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There were two different Sentiments on this Subject. 
One of ſome of them, who from Jews had turned Chri- 
ſtians, and who ſaid that the Gentiles could not be ſaved 
by the Faith of Chriſt unleſs they were circumciſed, and 
obſerved the other Ceremonies of the Law of Moſes. 


The other Sentiment was that of Paul and Barnabas, who 


maintained that the Circumciſion, and the Obſervance 
of the legal Ceremonies were needleſs, As xv. 1. 

How was this great Controverly decided ? Aſk the 
Roman Catholicks, was it referred to the Scripture alone, 
as to the common Judge'? Not at all, but rather they 
all agree to ſend ſome Deputies of each contending Par- 
ties, to the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem, who ſhould take 
Cognizance of that Affair in a ſolemn Council, and pro- 
nounce a definitive Sentence; which was accordingly 
done: For Paul and Barnabas were deputed by one 
Party, and others by the other Party; who all together 
came to the Apoſtles at Jeruſalem. Theſe having aſ- 
ſembled the Council, and invoked the Holy Ghoſt 
they anſwered in theſe Words, Abts xv. 28, 29. For it 
ſeemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater Burthen than theſe neceſſary Things ; that you 
abſtain from Meats offered to Idols, and from Blood, and 
from Things ſtrangled, and from Fornication. Which was 
ſent, in Form of an Epiſtle, to the Chriſtians converted 
from Paganiſm, who had been the Occaſion of the 
Council; and the Senſe is, we will not impoſe upon you 
the Yoke of the Circumciſion, and of the Obſervance of 
the legal Ceremonies, which is heavy, but that you 

' ſhould abſtain from ſuch and ſuch Things, which you 
may very eaſily do. ws 


Here, continue the Roman Catholicks, two Things 


are to be obſerved, which are very much to the Purpole. 
The firſt is, that this Controverſy of the Circumciſion 
and legal Ceremonies, could very well have been de- 
termined by Paul and Barnabas, who were both Apoltles, 
Prophets, and Doctors, Acts xiii, 1. both choſen in a 
particular Manner by the Holy Ghoſt, to preach the 
Goſpel to the Gentiles, As xiii. 2. and who had preach- 
ed it already in ſeveral Provinces and Places, Alls xiv. 
26, but neither of them would uſurp that Office; to 
teach, by their Example, that thoſe Controverſies which 
regard Faith and Religion, are to be referred to the or- 
dinary Prelates of the Church, or to a Council of 
Prelates. e | : 
The other is, that in the Council of the Apoſtles, 
where that Controverſy was propoſed and decided, there 
was no Teſtimony of the Scripture brought, relating 
directly to Circumciſion 3 though the Scripture could 
| have furniſhed Teſtimonies enough in favour of both 
Parties, if the Diſpute ſhould have been decided by them 
alone. For there could have been brought in favour of 
Circumciſion, this of Genęſis xvii. 10. This is my Cove- 
nant which ye ſhall keep between me, and you, and thy Seed 
after thee , every Man Child among you ſhall be circum- 
ciſed. And ye ſhall circumciſe the Fleſh of your Foreſkin , 
and it ſhall be a Token of the Covenant betwixt me and 
yo; be that is born in thy Houſe, and he that is bought 
with thy Money, muſt needs be circumciſed ; and my Cove- 
nant ſhall be in your Fleſh for an everlaſting Covenant, 
But if the Covenant was eternal, as it is ſaid here, it was 
neceſſary to keep it always, even in the evangelical 
Law; not only by the Jes, but likewiſe by thoſe who 
were not of: a ei Nee. 
The Teſtimonies of the Scripture, which could have 
been alledged againſt the Circumciſion, are theſe ; 
Deut. xxx. 6. And the Lord thy Cod will circumciſe thine 
Heart, and the Heart of thy Seed. Where it is inſinuated, 
that the Circumciſion of the Fleſh was not to be conti- 
nued in the New Teſtament, but the Circumciſion of 
the Heart ſhould ſucceed it. Likewiſe, Jerem. xliv. Be 
circumciſed to the Lord, and take off the fore Skin of your 
Hearts. As if he ſaid, I do not require the Circumciſion 
of the Fleſh, but of the Heart, which conſiſt in an in- 
ward Contrition and Repentance. Theſe add, the like 
' Paſſages could be alledged by the two contending Parties; 
though it was not done, but the Apoſtles aſſembled in 
Council, by the divine Direction and Aſſiſtance, which 
Chriſt had promiſed them and to their Succeſſors, pro- 
nounced their Sentence. | 


After the Time of the Apoſtles, continue, the Roman 


Catholicks, a great Number of other Controverſies aroſe 


THEOLOGT. 


in ſeveral different Places, and different Ages 


eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians inform us, were all decided by 
Councils; and thoſe who would not acquieſce to . 
Deciſions were condemned as Hereticks. They pro 17 


ſome Examples of what they alledge, which are he 
83 4 112 el 889 
The firſt Controverſy, ſay they, was wh 
Feaſt of Eaſter was to „bee with 4 75 
14th of the firſt Month, as ſome of the Chriſtians of 
wanted it ſhould ; which, on that Account, were called 
Quartodecimans : Or only on the Sunday, as it is practiſed 
at E This Controverſy, after ſeveral Council of 
Biſhops, was at laſt decided and terminated (accordin 
to Euſebius, lib. 5. hiſt. eccleſ. c. 23. and following) in Ni 


the 
the 
Aſia 


Year 198, by Pope Fig... i... i; nog) 

The ſecond was; whether the Church could abſol 
thoſe who were fallen after their Baptiſm ? This New 
tian denied , for which he was condemned in a Coun 1 
at Rome, in the Year 255. P 


The third; If there were three Perſons really diſtin 


in God? Which Sabellius denied, maintaining that ther 
was but one Perſon, who had three Offices; of ane 
Redemption, and Sanctification; for which he was con. 
demned in the Council of Alexandria, held in 1319, 

The fourth; If Chriſt be a pure Man, like other 
Mortals, and had nothing in Nature and Hypoſtaſis 
but what we have? Which Paul of Samoſata affrmed 
and was condemned in the Synod of Antioch, in 26. 5 


The 5b; If Chriſt was the eternal Word of the "I 


ther, and of the ſame Subſtance with the Father? ring 
denied it; for which he was condemned in the Council 
of Nice, in 323. As may be ſeen in my Treatiſe of 
Arianiſm, under the Letter A. | 


The. ab; If there be two Perſons in Chriſt, as there 
are two Natures, viz. the divine, and the human? Nefto.. 


rius affirmed it, and was condemned in the general 


Council of Epheſus, in 434. As is ſeen in my Treatiſe 


of Herefies, under the Letter H. 


— 1 ſeventh; If there be two Natures in Chriſt? 


Eutyches and Dioſcorus ſay, that before the hypoſtatical 
Union there were two Natures, viz. the divine, and the 
human; but that after the Union a Coalition was made 
of the two into one; for which they were condemned in 
the general Council of Chalcedon, in 454. As may be 


| ſeen in my Treatiſe of Eutychianifſm, under the Letter E. 


The eighth; If in Chriſt there be only one Will? 
Macarius Patriarch of Antioch, Cyrus of Alexandria, 
Sergius of Conſtantinople, and ſeveral others, though they 
acknowledged two Natures in Chriſt, ſaid notwithſtand- 
ing that there was but one Will, viz. the divine; for 


which they were called Monothelites, and condemned in 


in my Treatiſe of Hereſies. 6 | 

The ninth ; if the Holy Ghoſt is God? The Macedo- 
nians denied it; for which they were condemned in the 
firſt general Council of Conſtantinople, in 383. Ef 

The zenth , If Baptiſm could be repeated, or reite- 
rated? Which Controverſy can be underſtood in two 
Manners. 1. If Baptiſm, once validly adminiſtered, can 
be repeated? Marcion affirmed it. 2. If Baptiſm admi- 
niſtered by Hereticks, can be adminiſtered? The Do- 
natiſts affirmed it; who were condemned in a Council 
, 5.7 | | 
The eleventh; If a Man, without God's Grace, can 
by the ſole Strength of Nature, obſerve the Law if he 
will? Pelagius and Cæleſtius affirmed it; but were con- 
demned in the Council of Carthage, and in that of Mi- 
levium, in 416. 7 | Co 
The 2welfth; If Infants were born in the Original Sin, 
and wanted Baptiſm to waſh it off? The ſame Pelagius 
and Czleſtius denied it. | ; 

In theſe and the like Controverſies, which they omit, 
ſay they, for Brevity Sake, there are three Things to 


the general Council of Conſtantinople, in 679. As is ſeen 


conſider; 1. That one of the contending Parties Was 


clearly, and perſpicuouſiy condemned. 2. Tit that 
Condemnation was made by the Catholick Church as 8 
Judge. 3. That the Luthtrans and Calviniſte have ac- 
knowledged that Condemnation to be juſt. For the 


confeſs that Novatian, Sabellius, Paul of Samoſala, Arms, 


Neſtorius, Eutyches, Dioſcorus, the Monothelites, Mace- 
donians, Donatiſts, and  Pelagians, were deſervingly con 


demned, and ſhould be reputed as Heretieks, and no 


otherwiſe 


) which the 
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therwiſe than by the Deciſion of the Church! for if the 
Sculpture had been the fole Judge, and the Church had 
got interpe ſed her Sentence, thoſe Controverſies had 
laſted to t eſe Days; and it would not appear, 05 clear 
ig all, that the aforeſaid Authors are to be conſidered as 
Hereticks, but as they have been convinced by the 
Church, the Thing is certain, and indubitable. 
When the Catholicks are aſked ; what if the Church 
had erred in pronouncing her Sentence? They anſwer, 
chat it is the ſame as if they were aſked, What if Chriſt 
the Apoſtles, and the Prophets, had been guilty of Falſ: 
god ? Since themſelves have declared, that the Church 
cannot err, or be mſltaken 3 for that Chutch, according 
to Chriſt himſelf, is founded on a Rock; and the Gates 
of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt ber, Matt. xvi. 18. It is 
ihe Pillar and Ground of the Truth, 1 Tim. iii. 15. Ir 
never be confounded, nor = to Shame, Iſalah liv. 4, 
17. and every Tongue that Hall riſe againſt thee, thou foal} 
demn. | | 1 
"They deduce their Ai Argument, from the Analogy 
of a Judge of civil Controverſies ; which they ate of Opi- 
nion, contributes much towards clearing up. this Point ; 
and, which they propoſe in this Manner; between the 
Afﬀairs of Faith and of Religion, on one Part, and be- 
tween the civil and political Affairs, on the other, ſeveral 
different Sorts of Analogy can be conſidered. 1. As in 
political and civil Affairs there ariſe often Debates and 
Controverſies, which require a Judge to decide between 
the contending Parties; the ſame Thing happens, like- 
wiſe, in Faith, and Religion. 2. As in civil Controver- 
ies, theſe three Things are diſtinguiſhed ; ' viz. the 


Judge, the written Law, and the common Law, or Cu- 


ſom : Likewiſe in Controverſies of Faith, theſe three 
Things are diſtinguiſhed, the Judge, the Sctipture of 
both Teſtaments, and the Tradition. 3. As the Prince, 


or ſecular Magiſtrate diſcharge the Office of Judge, in 


the Deciſion of civil Controverſies ; Likewiſe an eccleſia- 
ſtical Synod diſcharge the Office of Judge, in the Deci- 
fon of Controverſies of Faith. 4. As the written Law, 
is as the Rule which the ſecular Judge follows in the De- 
dion of civil Controverſies : Likewiſe the Scripture of 


both Teſtaments, is as the Rule which the eccleſiaſtical | 


judge follows in deciding Controverſies of Faith. 6. As 
the written Law is not ſufficient alone; but the written 
Law and Cuſtoms together : Likewiſe the Scripture of 


both Teſtaments, is not a ſufficient Rule of all Contro- 


verſies of Faith; but the Scripture, and Tradition to- 

ether. | | 0 
' Theſe, ſay the Catholicks, are clear; which notwith- 
ſtanding, leaſt ſome ſhould doubt of it, they explain thus, 
in a conciſe Manner, each Article; and firſt, that a Prince, 
or ſecular Magiſtrate does the Office of Judge, in civil Con- 
troverſies, wants no great Proof; ſince that is witneſſed by 


a daily Experience, in all Kingdoms, and Provinces : For 


every where civil Contentions and Cauſes are teferred to 
the Prince, and civil Magiſtrate ; whom the contending 
Parties acknowledge for their lawful Judge 3 and which 
s alſo confirm'd, by both civil and canonical Law: 
There being in both Titles, de officio judicis ordinarii, & 


delegati; and there is no- body ſuch a Stranger in thoſe 


Affairs, as to underſtand by an ordinary, or delegated 
Judge, the written Law : Since it is certain, that that is 


the ordinary Judge, who has the ordinary Juriſdiction 


and Power ; and that is the delegate Judge, who having 
received Power from the Ordinary, ſupplies his Place. 
Then, it can be eafily proved, that the written Law 
cannot be Judge; eſpecially in three Caſes, 1. When 
that Law is obſcure and ambiguous ; for, then, another 
Judge or Interpreter is wanted to explain its Meaning. 
2. When one Law ſeems repugnant to the other, which 
frequently happens; for then, there muſt be a Judge 
capable to reconcile them together. 3. When the Words 
of the Law, which are general, ſhould be reſtrained in 
ſome Caſes, though they be not ſo of themſelves ; which 
happens when ſome particular Caſe, which the Legiſla- 


tor, when he made the Law, did not foreſee ; and if he 


bad foreſeen it, would not have included: it under 
that Law ; therefore, in ſuch a Caſe; one muſt judge 
contrary to the Words of the Law; and who will be then 
the Judge ? not the Law itſelf; fince it neither deſtroys 
nor judges itſelf ; therefore, there muſt be another Judge 


diltinet from the Law, 
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Laſtly, all Lawyers agree, that the written Law 
alone, cannot be a ſufficient Rule for the Deciſion of all 
civil Controverſies ; but the Cuſtom is required belides, 
. --5rin in two Caſes. 1. When a Controverſy ariſes, 
of Which there is no written Law extant ; then the Cu- 
ſtom, if there be any, is to have the Force of Law. 
2. When there is a written Law, but the Meaning and 
Senſe thereof is ambiguous; and cannot appear but from 
the Cuſtom and Tradition; then it muſt be taken for 


1 | 
When they are aſked, what is to be done when ſome 
Controverſy occuts, which can be decided neither by the 
Written Law, nor by the Cuſtotn , and what Rule a Judge 
muſt then follow? They anſwer; that the Judge muſt | 
then form his Sentence on natural Equity; and more 
patticulatly, when ſome Cafe occurs which is included un- 
der the Words of the Law, but not under the Meaning of 
the Legiſlator. The fame can be done in Controverſies 
of Faith and Religion ; for if ſome Controverſy ſhould 
happen, which can be decided neither from the Scriptures 
not from Tradition, recourſe muſt be had to the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Holy Ghoſt; who, though he commonly 
be preſent, to thoſe Who iniplote him; he would more 
particularly then, teach us all Truth, according to the 
Promiſe of Chriſt ; which Remedy was uſed by the 
Apoſtles in the Council of J&riſalem. All theſe are Ar- 
putnents uſed by the Catholicks, to prove that the 


vetſies'of Faith. 


Church, and not the Scripture, is Judge of the Contro- 


Let's hear, at preſent, how they anſwer to the Ob- 
„„ „ „ 
The firſt Objection is taken from this of Iſaiah, c. viii. 

v. 20. To the Law and to the Teſtimony: Whence it is in- 


ferred, that the 7c, in the Old Teſtament, when ſome 
Controverſy aroſe, were ſent to the Law and Teſtimony, 


i. e. to the Scripture, 
© To this the Catholicks anſwer, that the Objection is 
an Etror of their Advetſarles. 1. Becauſe they have 
— already, ſay they, that the Pontiff, and not the 
criptute, was the Judge of Controverſies in the Old 
Teſtament. 2. Becauſe theſe Words, to the Law and 
Toftimony, are to be taken in a Senſe quite different from 
theirs ; as it appears from what precedes, which is this, 
ver. 19. and when. they ſpall ſay unto you, ſeek unto them 
that baue familiar Spirits, and unto Wizards that peep, 
and that mutter; Foal hot A People ſetk unto their God, 
for the living to the Dead? To THE Law AND TO TAE 
TEST txtony : If they ſpeak not according to this Ward, it 
is becauſe there is no Light in them ; all which is faid againſt 


thoſe who uſed to conſult Pythoneſſes, and Jugglers, to 


know Futurity ; and are ſent, in Part, to the Law 
which forbids that, Deut. viii. 9. and in Part to the 
Teſtimony of the Prophets, whom God had appointed 
J h/ ts woo 

Therefore, the Senſe of thoſe Words, to the Law and 
Teſtimony, is this ; if you will be cettain of future Events, 
you muſt not conſult Pythoneſſes, as Saul did, 1 Sam. 
xxvili. 7, becauſe God has forbid it by his Law, to 


which I refer you; but conſult the Prophets of the Lord, 


whoſe Office is to foretel Futurity. But what Report has 
this to the Judge of Controvetſies ? None at all, an · 
ſwer the Roman Catholicks, unleſs our Adverſaries would 
reaſon thus; it is not lawful to conſult Pythoneſſes on 
future Events: Therefore the Scripture alone is judge 
of Controverſies ; which is a very ridiculous Reaſoning, 
and is, notwithſtanding that of their chief Rabbins. 
The ſecond Objection is taken from this of John, c. v. 
39. Search the Scriptures ; there, ſay the Roman Cathy- 
litks Adverſaries, Chri# tefets us to the Scripture, as to 
the Judge of Controverſies. But the Roman Catbolicks 
prefect, that they would not ſpeak thus if they under- 
ood the Meaning of Crit. Chrif, in that Chaptet, 
diſputing with the Fetus, who denied chat he was the Son 
of God, and he proves himſelf to be ſuch, by four Te- 
ſtimonies. ” A * yeh Bay a 155 5 5 
1. By the Teſtimony of John Baptiſt; you, lays he, 
have ea to Fohn, 8 he wit neſſed the Truth. For 
this was his Teſtimony, Behold the Lamb of God. And 
again, Jobn i. 34. and I ſaw, and I bare Record that he 
3s the Son of God. . | 
2. By the Teſtimony of the Miracles he operated: I 
have, ſays he, a greater Teftimony then John _— - : 
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Works which the Father has given me to do, witneſs of me, 
that the Father has ſent me. COTS EM ABEeY 
3. By the Teſtimony of God the Father; be bas wet- 
neſſed of me, viz. when he has ſaid from Heaven, Matt. 
"Hit. 19, and Like ix. 35. This is my beloved Son, in whom 
J am «well pleaſed. - | „ 
4. By the Teſtimony of the Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament, ſearch, ſays he, the Scriptures, for in them 
you think you have eternal Life, and they are they which 
teſtify of me; as if he had ſaid, if you will not receive the 
two former Teſtimonies, you cannot, reject: the Teſti. 
monies of the Scriptures of which you boaſt ſo- much-: 
Thoſe, if you ſearch them with Attention, witneſs of 
me that I am the Meſſiah, why don't you believe 
men; 1 | Y LAS 
W hence the Catholicks conclude that their Adverſaries, 
inſtead of arguing againſt them, argue rather againſt 
themſelves, for they pretend that the Scripture alone 1s 
judge of the Controverſies, and that Chriſt refers us to 
them; when he does quite the contrary; for Chriſt in 
the Controverſies he had with the Jews, whether he was 
the Son of God, did not refer them to the Scripture alone ; 


but, firſt, to the Teſtimony of John Baptiſt ; afterwards 
to that of his Miracles, which ſhewed, that he was God; 
then to the Teſtimony of God the Father, who confirm- 


ed it by a Voice from Heaven and laſtly, that they 
may experience all Things, to the Teſtimony of the 
Scripture. : : | 


Ihe third Objection is taken from this, As xvii. 11. 


And ſearched the Scriptures daily, whether theſe Things 
were ſo. Here the Adverſaries of the Roman Ca- 
 tholicks, ſay, that the Bereans had not believed blindly 
what the Apoſtles faid z but examined all Things accord- 
ing to the Rules of the Scripture: And therefore it is 
reaſonable we ſhould follow their Example, and acknow- 


ledge the Scripture alone for Rule and Judge, The 


Roman Catholicks ſay that this Reaſoning will appear vain, 
if we inquire into the Merit of the Cauſe ; which 1s this, 


the Apoſtle St. Paul, as it is expreſly marked in the ſame 


Chapter, reaſoned, firſt, with thoſe of Theſſalonica, and 
afterwards with thoſe of Berea, out of the Scriptures, open- 
ing and alledging that Chriſt muſt needs have ſuffered, and 
riſen again from the Dead; and that this Feſus whom he 
| Berea? They received the Word with all Readineſs of 
Mind, and ſearched the Scriptures daily, whether thoſe 
Things were ſo. =” oe oi 
Therefore the Senſe of that Paſſage is this: The Peo- 
ple of Berea hearing the Apoſtle quote ſome Teſtimonies of 
the Old Teſtament, to prove the Death and Reſurrection of 
Chriſt ; they ſearched if what the Apoſtles alledged was 
uniform to thoſe Teſtimonies of the ede not as if 
they doubted of the Death and Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
which had been ſufficiently proved to them by the Mi- 
racles which the Apoſtle had operated (2 Teal. i. 5.) 
but to confirm themſelves more and more in the Faith, 
if they could find what the Apoſtle preached had been fore- 
told by the Prophets. . 5 „ 


What can our Adverſaries, aſ the Roman Catholicks, 


conclude from that Senſe ? Nothing to the Purpoſe, un- 
leſs, perhaps, they would conclude thus : The People of 
Berea ſearched the Teſtimonies of the Scriptures alledged 
by St. Paul; therefore the Scripture alone is Judge of 
_ Controverſies, which is the ſame as if you was to ſay, the 
Lutherans ſearch the Paſſages of St. Auguſtin, quored by 
Bellarmine : Therefore St. Auguſtin is ſole Judge of Con- 
troverſies: Or thus: Kemnetius, in his Examen of the 
Council of Trent, ſearched the Traditions alledged by the 
Catholicks : Therefore Tradition alone is Judge of Contro- 
verſies: Or, laſtly thus, The Diſciples of Cicero ſearched the 
Citations quoted by their Maſter ; therefore Cicero is the 
ſole Author of the Latin Tongue. Away, away, ſay the 
Roman Catholicks, with thoſe ridiculous Conſequences, 
which, notwithſtanding, are much eſteemed by their Ad- 
verſaries, becauſe they have no better. 
The moſt ſimple among our Enemies, fay the Roman 
Catholicks, reaſon thus: The Judge of Controverſies in 
Matter of Faith, muſt be infallible ; for if he was ſubject 
to Error, all thoſe who ſhould follow his Sentiment, 
would run the Riſk of being led into Error. But it is 
certain, on one Part, that the Scripture is infallible, ſince 
it is the Word of God which cannot err; and, on the 


other, that Men, far from being infallible, . 


prefer his own Sentiment to that of others: Ther 


preached unto them was Chriſt ; what did the People of 
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Liars, and ſubject to Error, according to this. 5e rather 
Cod is true, but every Man a Lis These. Ul 4. 
Scripture can be an infallible Judge, but Men be 
Liars, cannot: but the Church is but an Aſſembly * 
57 N the Church is 7 Liar, and can err EN 
no 18 1 "al that . 

as 1 wha w Maree of, ith, That follows their 
| This Objection, ſays the Roman Catbolicks, if it be 
any NB can no leſs be uſed againſt our Adres 
than they uſe it againſt us. For if all Men be Liars 2 
can err; it follows neceſſarily, that Maſes, the Pro ay 
Evangeliſts, Luther, Calvin, and all the Lutheras, *. 
Calviniſts Preachers, are Liars, and can err, ſince the — 
Men; therefore they are not to be believed or oY 1 
and all they ſay muſt be uncertain and ſuſpicious Wh. ; 
ſhall we find the Faith then ? It is ridiculous for th, 
ſay, that they preach the Word of God, and not tha 8 
Man; for if they are Liars, they can lie likewiſe 1 
Matter of Faith; and therefore nothing is certain. 8 


But God forbid, continue they, we ſhould ſpeak or : 


think thus: Since the Thing is quite otherwiſ- 

1. We confeſs that the Scripture is infallible, dec 
is the Word of God; but we add, that it is often obſcur 

and that every Body cannot diſcover the true Lease 
thereof. Therefore another Judge is wanted, capable to 
determine, infallibly, which is the genuine Senſe of ti 
Scripture. Every private Perſon cannot be that judge; 
otherwiſe there were as many different Judges, as Xl 
are different Chapters, and Sentences ; and thus no Con. 
troverſy could ever be adjuſted ; for every one would 


For, 
uſe it 


efore 


it is neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome publick 


tween the contending Parties. 

Then they maintain, viz. the Roman Catholicks, that 
Men can be conſider'd in two Manners, 1. As being 
Adam's Children, and ſubject to ſeveral natural Infirmi- 
ties: And as ſuch have a certain Propenſity to Falſhood. 


Gen. yui. 21, and Pſalm xxxix. 6. 2. As they are di- 


rected, and govern'd by the Holy Ghoſt, for the In- 
ſtruction of others: And thus they are infallible," and 
without Falſhood. Such was in the Old Teſtament, 


| * with the Council of the Antients, Numb. xi. 17. 


ſuch were all the Pontiffs, his Succeſſors, Deut. xvii. 9. 


Hag. ii. 12. and Mal. ii. 7. ſuch were the Prophets, 


Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and others, Fer. i. 7. 
ſuch were in the New Teſtament, the Apoſtles, to 
whom it was ſaid, Fohn xv. 26. But when the Comforter 


is come, whom I will ſend unto you from the Father, even tl 


Spirit of Truth, hell teach you all Truth, But what ſays all 
Truth, exclude all Falſhood. Laſtly, ſuch was always 


the Church, and always will be, which becauſe of 


the continual Aſſiſtance and Direction of the Holy Ghoſt, 
has never erred, and cannot err, ſay the Roman Ca- 
„ | OS 
When they are aſked, whether all, and every one of 
the Members of the Church have that Aſſiſtance and Di- 


rection of the Holy Ghoſt, ſo as to be incapable to err in 


the Faith? They anſwer, that every Member of the 
Church has that Aſſiſtance while they continue in the 
Church; but that ſo ſoon as they ſeparate themſelves 


from the Church, from that very Inſtant they begin co 


err. Which they prove by two Similitudes; one taken 
from the Proportion of the human Body: For if you aſk 
whether every Member of the human Body, have in them 
the vital and ſenſitive Spirits, whereby Life is preſerv'd ? 


It is anfwer'd, that they have them, but only depen- 
dantly of the Head and Heart, ſince from the Head and 


Heart, as from a double Principle, thoſe Spirits flow 
into the other Members. Whence if they be interrupted, 
and the Canals through which that Circulation is àccom- 


pliſhed, obſtructed; the other Members mult be. depri- 


ved of thoſe Spirits, and their Functions ſuſpended. * 
ſame Thing happens in the Church; every one of the 
Faithful, who are like the Members of the Church, have 
the Aſſiſtance and Direction of the Holy Ghoſt, * 
pendently of the Church, for while they remain 2 y 
the Doctrine of the Councils, they partake of the A 5 

ance of the Holy Ghoſt, and cannot err in the F N | ut 
if by Diſcord, and Stubbornneſs, they ſeparate themſclves 


from the Church; they ſtop all the Paſſages throug) 


Wc 


coc 


. Inveſted with the Power of deciding with ar - 
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that divine Aſſiſtance and Direction could flow to them. 
As it happen'd to Arius, Neftorius, Pelagius, and fix hun- 
dred others. | Het 
The other Similitude can be taken from a Flock of Sheep, 
which according to Chriſt himſelf, Jobn x. repreſents very 
well the Church. For as a whole Flock gather'd in the ſame 
Sheep-fold, has the continual Aſſiſtance of the Shepherd, 
which with his Crook, and Dogs, defend it againſt the 
Wolves: Likewiſe the whole Church of the Faithful aſ- 
{mbled in one fame Faith and Spirit, has the continual 
Aſſiſtance of his divine Shepherd, who faid, I am the 
good Shepherd, and I know my Sheep, John x. 14. and a- 
gain, Matt. xxviii. 20, And lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the End of. the World. And as every Sheep, 
while they remain in the Flock, under the Care of the 
Shepherd, are ſecure againſt Wolves, and other Enemies: 
Likewiſe every Chriſtian, while they remain united with 
the Church, i. e. with the Doctrine and Sentiment of the 
Church, they are ſafe againſt all Danger of Error and 
Infidelity. Laſtly, as the Sheep which err from the 
Flock are deſtitute of the Protection of the Paſtor, and 
expoſed to all Sorts of Dangers ; likewiſe Chriſtians, who 
ſorſake the Doctrine of the Church, are deſtitute of the 
Aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, and expoſed to all Sorts 
of Errors. | Kh 8 46k | 
Another grand Queſtion is that relating to Pu RGA 
rok; which Queſtion is, whether there be ſome Place, 
where the Souls of the Juſt, which have not been ſuffi- 
ciently purged in this Life, are purged afterwards, before 
they are received into the everlaſting Kingdom. The 
Lutherans and Calviniſts anſwer this Queſtion in the 
Negative; and the Catholicks in the Affirmative, and 
prove their Aſſertion chiefly by theſe four Arguments. 
The firſt is taken from the Suffrages of the Living 
for the Dead. The ſecond from that a mortal Sin hav- 
ing been remitted, the whole Puniſhment due to it 1s 
not always remitted, The third from that the Juſt 
die ſometimes with ſome venial Sins. And the fourth 
from the Scripture, and the Fathers. FR aps 
Therefore the firſt Argument is this: The Faithful in 
this Life, pray rightly and uſefully for the Dead ; but 
they do not pray for thoſe who are either in Heaven or 
in Hell: Therefore they pray for thoſe in Purgatory ; 
and, therefore, there is a Purgatory. The Major they 
prove in two Manners; viz, by the Scripture, and by 
the Practice and Cuſtom of the Church. They quote 
from the Scripture, lib. 2. Macc. xii. 43. a very ſtrong 


offer a Sadrifice for the Dead; and his Command is ap- 


tore, a holy and ſalutary Thought to pray for the Dead, 
that they may be delivered from their Sins, By the Prac- 
tice and Cuſtom of the Church St. Auguſtin writes thus, 
lib. de cura pro mortuis, c. 1. we read in the Books of the 


Dead. But if even ſuch a Thing had never been read in 


Church, which is conſpicuous in that Cuſtom, is not of 
a little Weight, where in the Prayers which the Prieſts 
| offer to the Altar of the Lord God, the Recommendation of 
the Dead, has likewiſe its Place, And in the ſame Book, 
Chap. iv. The Prayers for the Souls of the Dead, which 
the Church has undertook ſhould be ſaid for all the Dead, 
in a Chriſtian, and Catholick Society, are not to be for- 
gotten or neglected. 7 | | 
Their ſecond Argument is this : 
that a Man who has committed a mortal Sin, is abſolved 
of the mortal Coulpe, and conſequently of the eternal 
Puniſhment, notwithſtanding which he remains ſubject 
to ſome temporal Puniſhment z therefore if he dies be- 
fore he has ſatisfied for it in this Life, he muſt do it in 
the other; which can be done no where elſe but in Pur- 
gatory, Thls Diſcourſe is founded, ſay they, on that 
God remits ſometimes a mortal Sin, and the eternal Pu- 


that the Man whom he has forgiven ſhould be puniſh'd 
by ſome temporal Pain, not only to deter him from fal- 
lng again into the ſame Faults, but to ſatisfy, in ſome 
Manner, to his Juſtice. As a Prince forgives ſometimes 
an Offence, and remits the Puniſhment it has deſerved ; 
though that the publick Juſtice ſhould not appear eg 

> 1 will ſometimes puniſh him either witk Exile 
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it muſt be in Purgatory. 


as by Fire. Which St. Auguſtin, 


and clear Paſſage, where Judas Maccabeus commanded to 


proved of in the ſame Chapter, in this Word, it is there- 


Maccabees, ſays he, that à Sacrifice was offered for the 


the antient Scriptures, the Authority of the univerſal 


It happens often, 


niſnment due to it; fo that, notwithſtanding, he wills 
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or Impriſonment. Which can be proved by ſeveral 
Examples of the Scripture. | 1. Becauſe Moſes and 


Aaron, for the Sin of Incredulity, which had been re- 


mitted to them, were, notwithſtanding, puniſhed. with 
a temporal Death, Numb. xx. 12. and Deut. xxxii. 48. 
2, Becauſe David, after he had obtained Forgiveneſs 
for his Sin of Adultery and Murder, was notwithſtand- 
ing puniſhed with the Death of his Son; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
IO, : | e eee 
The third Argument: Becauſe it happens, likewiſe, 
ſometimes that a juſt Man die guilty of ſome venial 
Sin, or Imperfections, eſpecially when he dies fuddenly, 
and has no Time to recollect himſelf, or aſk Forgivenels, 
and thus remains ſubje& to the temporal Pain due to 
thoſe Sins or Imperfections; in ſuch a Caſe he cannot be 
admitted into Heaven till he has been purged of thoſe 
Sins, and the temporal Pain due to them has been remitted. 
Kev. xxi. 27. Neither can he be purged in this Life from 
a Suppoſition : And as that Remiſſion can be done, nei- 
ther in Heaven, nor in Hell; it follows neceſſarily that 
Their fourth Argument is taken from divers Teſti- 
monies of the Scripture, whereby the Fathers prove the 
Purgatory, The firſt, Matt. xii. 32. But whoſoever 


Ipeaketh againſt the Holy Gho8, it ſhall not be forgiven 


him, neither in this World, nor in the World to come; 
whence it is inferred, that there are ſome Sins, which are 
forgiven in the World to come; as St. Auguſtin urges, 


Lib. de civit. Dei. c. 24. The ſecond, Luke xxili. 42. 


Lord remember me when thou comeſt into thy Kingdom. 
Which certainly he had not ſaid, unleſs he had thought 
that Chriſt could remit his Sins after this Life, as the 
ſame St. Auguſtin fays, Lib. 6. cont. Julian. c. 15, The 
third, 1 Cor. iii. 15. But he himſelf ſhall be ſaved; yet ſo 
on the P/alm xxxviic 
and in ſome other Places, interprets of the Fire of Pur- 
gatory. The fourth, 1 Cor. xv. 29. Elſe what ſhall 
they do, which are baptiſed for the Dead, if the Dead 


riſe not at all? where to be baptized for the Dead is 


the ſame, as to ſubmit oneſelf to voluntary 
to deliver them out of Purgatory, 5 
Io this Sentiment of the Roman Catholicks it is object- 
ed, 1. That the Scripture teaches that there are but two 
Places for departed Souls; one of Beatitude in Heaven; 
and the other of Damnation in Hell. Matt. xxv. 46. 
And theſe ſhall go away into eternal Puniſhment, but ihe 
Righteous into Life eternal. > es I 
To this the Catbolicts anſwer; that after the Day of 
Judgment there will be only thoſe two Places for the 
Adults, as it appears from the Text quoted; but that, 
at preſent, there are ſeveral, as there was in the Old Te- 
ſtament. For if there was not, the Catholicks aſk their 
Adverſaries to be pleaſed to tell them, where the Souls 
of thoſe riſen from the Dead, were? Where was the 
Soul of the Son of the Widow of Sarepta, before he 
was riſen from the Dead, by the Prophet Elias? Where 
was that of the Son of the Shunamite, riſen from the Dead 
by the Prophet Eliſha ? Where was that of the Son of the 
Widow of Naim, riſen by Jeſs. Chriſt ? That of the Daugh- 
ter of Jairus, Prince of the Synagogue ? That of Laza- 
rus! That of Tabitha, riſen by St. Peter? Or where, aſk 
they, could be thoſe Souls before they were recalled to Life 
again: Not in Hell, ſince, according to: the Scripture, 
there is no Redemption from thence : Nor in Heaven, 
otherwiſe it had not been a Benefit, but rarher a Puniſh- 
ment, .to make them return from an eternal Felicity to a 
mortal Life: Therefore there mult be another Place di- 
ſtinguiſhed from thoſe ty] o. 1 
2. That the Scripture teaches that the Souls of the 
juſt who depart this Life, are immediately received into 
everlaſting Glory, without the leaſt mention of Purga- 
tory. Luke xxiii. 43. To Day ſhalt thou be with me in 
Paradiſe. And, Philip. i. 23. Having a Deſire to do- 
part, and to be with Chriſt. 5 5 
The Anſwer. of the Catholicks to this Paſſage is, that 
the Scripture does not ſpeak in this Place of all the Elects, 
but only of ſome: For thoſe who depart without any 
Spot, are immediately received into Heaven; and thoſe 
who have ſomething to expiate, muſt wait till they have 
accompliſhed. that Expiation, notwithſtanding the Paſ- 
ſages of the Scripture above quoted: For this, To D 
ſhalt thou be with me in Paradiſe, was a ſpecial Privilege 
13 D | granted 


Afflictions, 
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granted to the Thief, when Chriſt forgave him liberally 
all his Sins, without any further Obligation of a temporal 
Pain after Death, which is not granted to all, and from 


this, having @ Deſire to depart, and to be with Chriſt, no- 


thing can be inferred, but that the Apoſtle had a great 
Deſire to live with Chriſt, which every Body can have. 

Another grand Queſtion in Theology, is that which re- 
gards the Merit of good Works: For it is aſked, whether 
a righteous Man, aſſiſted by the Grace of God, can ope- 
rate good Works, ſo as to be meritorious of the eternal 
Life > Thoſe, who haves made a Divorce with the Ro- 


man Church, anſwer this Queſtion in the Negative, be- 


cauſe they imagine that the original Sin remains in the 
Righteous, and contaminates all their Actions, ſo that 
they rather deſerve Death than eternal Life. Such is 
Calvin's Sentiment, lib. 2. inſtit. c. 1. $9. and lib. 3. 
c. 15. § 3. But the Catholicks anſwer the fame Queſtion 
in the Affirmative, and ſay, 1. That ſome of the Works 


of the Righteous are good, honeſt, and agreeable to - 


God. 2. That the ſame Works are meritorious of the 
eternal Life. | „ 

They prove the firſt Part of their Aſſertion from a 
contrary Foundation. For it is an Article of Faith, ſay 
they, that all Sins are carried off in the Juſtification, and 
a Grace or inherent Juſtice infuſed, which renders Man 
agreeable to God, or juſt and holy; according to this, 
Acts iii. 19. Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that 
your Sins may be blotted out, And Heb. ix. 28. Chriſt 
was once offered to blot out the Sins of many. Whence 
it follows, that as bad Works proceed from an un- 


righteous Man; likewiſe good Works, and agreeable 


to God, proceed from a righteous Man. According to 
this of Chriſt, Matt. vii. 18. A good Thee cannot bear bad 
Fruit, nor a bad Tree good Fruit, And John xv. 5. 1 
am the Vine, you are the Branches , he that abideth in me, 


and I in him, the ſame bringeth forth much Fruit, Whence 


they deduce two Arguments, one, that a good Tree 
cannot bear bad Fruits; but a righteous Man is a good 


Tree, Pſalm xcii. 13. Therefore a righteous-Man cannot 


produce bad Fruits. The other, no Branch of a fruitful 


Vine can produce bad Fruits ; but the Apoſtles were 


Branches of a fruitful Vine, viz. Christ, therefore the 


Apoſtles could not produce bad Fruits; the fame may 


be faid of other righteous Men. | 
Jo this is objected, this Paſſage of Iſaiab lxiv. 6. 
But wwe are all as an unclean Thing, and all our Righteouſ- 
neſſes are filthy Rags. Lot EOS „„ 

I 0 this the Catholicks anſwer, that the Prophet ſpeaks 
in this Place, of the impious, and not of the righteous; 
not of all but only of the Jes; not of all their Works, 


but only of their Sacrifices, in which they made all their 
Righteouſneſs confiſt ; which, notwithſtanding God had 
in Execration ; according to this, Iſaiab, i. 13. Bring no 
more vain Oblations, Incenſe is an Abomination unto me, &c. 


Then they object this of the Ecclefraſtes, ,c. vii. 20. 
For there is not a juſt Man upon Earth that doth good, and 
ſinneth not. ENTS N | By og 
To which the Catholicks anſwer, that this muſt not be 


underſtood of mortal Sins; becauſe of thoſe it is written, 


1 John iii. 9. Whoſoever is born of God doth not commit 
Sin. But of venial Sins, according to this Proverb, 
c. xxiv. 16. For a juſt Man falleth ſeven Times, and riſes 
ab | ah | 5 
The Catholicks prove the laſt Part of their Aſſertion, 
by the eternal Life being called in the Scripture, the Re- 
ward or Price of good Works, Matt. v. 12. Rejoice and 
Be exceeding glad: For great is your Reward in Heaven. 
And c. xx. 8. Call the Labourers and give them their 
Hire. And Romans ii. 6. Who will render to every Man 
according to his Deeds : To them who by patient Continu- 
ance in well-doing, ſeek for Glory and Honour, and Inmor- 
tality; eternal Life, &c. And 1 Corintb. iii. 8. And 
every Man ſhall receive his own Reward according to his 
own Labour. 
the Fleſh, ſball of the Fleſh reap Corruption: but he that 
-ſoweth in the Spirit, ſhall of the Spirit reap eternal Life. 
And 2 Tim. iv. 7. I have fought a good Fight, I have f- 
niſbed my Courſe, I haut kept the Faith, Henceforth there 
7s laid up for me a Crown of Glory, Ci a 
Ihe fir# ObjeHion againſt this Sentiment of the Roman 
Catholicks, is that the eternal Life is an Inheritance; but 


 fitable Servants. 


Luke. 


And Galat, vi. 8. For he that ſoweth in 
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an Inheritance is due to che Children, not by Men l. 
of Right: Therefore, Ge. 5 be, ws ay 
To this the Carbolicks anſwer, that it is an Inheritance, 
with Reſpedt to Chileren, who die after they hays z. 
ceived Raptifm; but nat with Reſpect to the Adujs, , 
cording to this, Cola. iii. 23. And whatſoever ye do 4 | 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto Men; knowin 
that of the Lord ye ſhall receive the Reward of the 11, * 
tance : For ye ſerve the Lord Chrift. And this m 1 
appear ſurpriſing, ſay they, x. Becauſe the Adults are not 
the Children of God by Nature, but only by Adoption ; 
for God has. adopted them, with this Condition ther 
they ſhould not enter the Inheritance, unleſs they would 
obey his Commands; and by obeying, merit the Inherit. 
ance, It is the fame of Chriss; for the hypoſtaticy 
Union ſuppoſed, the Glory of the Body, and the Exal. 
tation of the Name was due to him by Right of Inherit. 
ance ; notwithſtanding which, he has obtained it by his 
Merits, Philip. u. 8. 
The fecond Objection is, that we are uſeleſs Servantz; 


uſt not 


| Luke xvii. 10. So likewiſe ye, when you ſhall have done 


thoſe Things which are commanded, you ſay we are pro- 
What then do we merit? Nothing 
The Carholicks anſwer, that it appears from this Place 
how their Adverſaries abuſe the Scriptures : For a little 
before that, we were the Children; and that eternal Life 
was due to us, by a Title of Inheritance, without bein 


obliged to work: And at preſent they object, that we 


are unprofitable Servants, to whom nothing is due 
which they do, conclude they, to oppoſe the Truth, in 
whatever Manner it can be done. Then they aſk, if 
Chriſt calls unprofitable Servants, thoſe who keep his 
Commandments ? If the former, then the Servants of 
God can obſerve all the Commandments; which, ſay 
they, is againſt their Adverſaries; If the latter, it con- 
cludes nothing againſt them ; for they confeſs, that thoſe 
who do-not obſerve God's Commandments are unpro- 
fitable Servants, and do not merit eternal Life. | 
But to the Purpoſe, continue they; the Words of 
Chriſt can have a triple Senſe : The firlt is, that we are 
of ourſelves unprofitable Servants; for though we ob- 
ſerve all that is commanded to us, we do not obſerve it 
by our own Strength, but by the Grace of God: Ac- 
cording to the Explication of St. Ambroſe, lib. 8. on St. 
Whence we can conſider ourſelves in two Man- 
ners: 1. With regard to our own Strength, as being 
born of Adam, and thus we are unprofitable Servants, 
2. With regard to the Co-operation of the Divine Grace, 
as being regenerated in Chriſt ; and thus we ate profita- 
ble Servants. 2 Tim. ii. 21. © e 
The ſecond Senſe is, that we are unprofitable Ser- 
vants, with reſpe& to God, though we obſerve all the 
Commandments, becauſe we do no Service to God, and 
he wants none of our good Works. According to the 
Expoſition of Bede, in the Commentary. Hence it ap- 
pears, likewiſe, that we can be called profitable, and un- 
profitable Servants; profitable with regard to us, be- 
cauſe all the Good we do in obſerving the Command- 
ments return to our own Profit and Utility; we ſow and 
reap for ourſelves: We are unprofitable with reſpect to 
God, becauſe all our Labour, and Induſtry, is of no 


Service to him. 


The third Senſe is, that we are unprofitable Servants, 
even when we obſerve all the Commandments ; becauſe 


unleſs he had entered into a liberal Covenant with us, 
we could not in Juſtice have expected any Reward from 


him. According to the Expoſition of St. Aug, 


ſerm. 3. de verbis Dom. Whence it appears, again, how 
we are called profitable, and how unprofitable. For we 
withſtanding all we do, we are unprofitable with regar 4 
to the Reward of eternal Life, the divine Covenant ane. 
Promiſe excluded; and profitable, by the Intervention 
of that Pact and Promiſe. eee Ve 

Let our Adverſaries, ſay the Roman Catholicks, : 5 
which they pleaſe of thoſe three Senſes, and they'll 
cover eaſily, that they do nothing againſt the _ 
good Works. They are ſurpriſed, ſay they, 3 
Adverſaries ſearch fo carefully the Teſtimonies 0 wy 
Scripture, whereby we are called unprofitable — ; 
and diſſemble thoſe whereby we are called profit -— 
Malt. xxv. 23. Well done good. and faithful Servant; hf 
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hoſt brow faithful over a few Things, I will make thee 
Ruler over many Things; enter thou into the Foy of thy 


W | 
3 third Objection is, that the Apoſtle ſays, Rom. 
iii. 18. There are no Paſſions of this Time proportioned 


19 the future Glory, Whence it follows, that there is 


no Proportion between our Works and the eternal Life ; 
but between the Merit and the Reward there muſt be 
4 Proportion. BED. 
The Catholicks anſwer, that the fame Apoſtle fays, 
2 Theſſ. i. 5. That ye may be counted worthy of the King- 
am of God, for which ye alſo ſuffer. Where he ſeems 
to acknowledge a Proportion; therefore they muſt ex- 


plain, fay they, how both Paſſages are true. And, 1. If 


we conſider the Duration of the Time, there is no Pro- 
tion between the preſent Works, and the future Glo- 
ry; for this is eternal, and thoſe are momentaneous : 


But if we conſider Grace, from which proceeds all meri- 


torious Works, there is a Proportion between them and 


the divine Glory; for Grace is the Seed of Glory. 


Therefore as there is a ſufficient Proportion between the 
Seed and the Tree; likewiſe between Grace and Glory. 
That that Proportion is ſufficient, though there be no 
Proportion of Duration, appears from this, 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
For our light Affliction, which is but for a Moment, work- 


eib for us a far more exceeding, and eternal Weight of 


Glory. Here, conclude they, the Apoſtle confeſſes what 
we have ſaid, vis, that our Works are momentary, 
and the Glory eternal; and that though our Works be 
momentary, they notwithſtanding merit eternal Life; 
and that the Faculty of Meriting, is Grace. | 

Fl] conclude this Courſe of Theology by a conciſe Trea- 
tiſe on the HEXAMEROxN, or Work of the ſix Days; but 
before we enter into a particular Detale of that Work ; 
we muſt anſwer ſome Queſtions, which will contribute 


much towards the Intelligence thereof, viz. 1. If God be 


the immediate Author of all the Things mentioned in 


the firſt Chapter of 'Genefs, as produced by him? And 


whether they were all produced together, and in the 


fame Inſtant, or ſuceeſſively in different Days? To which, 
I anſwer, 1. That God is the immediate Author of all 
the Things mentioned in the frit Chapter of Genefis, as pro- 


duced by bim; becauſe it is wrote ſo in expreſs Terms in 


the faid Chapter, where it is faid, that in the Beginning 


God created the Heaven, and the Earth, &c. And Pſalm 
cxIvi. it is ſaid, that he made the Heaven, and the Earth, 
the Sea and all the Things which are in them, © 


I anſwer, 2. That thoſe Works which are ſaid in the - 


Fir "Chapter of Geneſis to have been produced by God, 


were not produced together, and in the ſame Inſtant, but 


facceſſevely, and in different Days. Which I prove by the 
Fathers, particularly St. Chryſoſtom, Homil. 3. in Geneſ. 
St. Ambroſe, lib. 1. Hexameron, c. 7. St. Baſil, Homil. 2. 
in Hexamer. St. Gregory Nazianzen, orat. 13. 7 


I prove it likewiſe by Reaſon ; becauſe Moſes has 
wrote hiſtorically ; therefore properly, and not metapho- D 
rically, otherwiſe we ſhould have nothing certain. Add, 


that it is expreſly ſaid in that firſt Chapter, that Dark- 


neſs was ſome Time on the Face of the Deep, whence 


it follows that there was no Light yet: Likewiſe it is 
lad that the Earth was without Form, and void at the 
Beginning; whence it follows, that there were yet nei- 


ther Animals nor Plants; and conſequently it is to be 


inferred that all the Things deſcribed in that Chapter, 
as immediately produced by God, were not produced 
together, and in the ſame Inſtant. we DP 

Notwithſtanding, that St. Auguſtin explains otherwiſe 
that firſt Chapter of Gengſis, than of fix diſtinct Days; 


as well becauſe, lib. 2. retract. c. 24. he retracts in ge- 


neral all thoſe Books of his which have for Title de Geneſ. 
ad Liter. as becauſe, lib. de Catechif. rud. c. 17. he ſeetns 
o embrace the Sentiment which is the moſt common; 
for after he has ſaid that God, after he had worked for 
Ix Days ſucceſſively, repoſed himſelf the ſeventh, he 


adds theſe Words ; for the Omnipotent could make all 


Things in an Inſtant of Time; as if he had ſaid, though 
he could do it, he notwithſtanding would not do it, for 
certain Reaſon, and particularly for that found in 
Exad, XX. vi. to teach Men they ſhould work for fix 
Days lucceſſively, but ſhould abſtain the ſeventh, from 
al lervile Work, and ſpend that Day in divine Praiſes, 


m Remembrance, and Gratitude of the Benefits of the 


the Waters, from which the Earth was not yet 3 


* 
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Creation, which are the Source and Foundation of all 
others. 5 e Wk 

As to the Explanation of ſome Words which are at 
the Beginning of the Book of Genefs; it is aſked, 
1. What ſignifies theſe Words, God created the Heaven 
and the Earth? | | COAT + 

J anſwer, 1. That by thoſe Words is underſtood that 
God made firſt of all, that which is above us, viz. the 
Heaven, and that which is under us, viz. the Earth and 


It is aſked, 2. What fignify likewiſe thoſe other 
Words, which are read in the ſame Place; and the Earth 
was without Form, and void? | ap ahi 

I anſwer, that by thoſe Words is underſtood, that 
God created the Heavens and Earth, without that Or- 
nament they received afterwards; as is eaſily inferred 
from the following Words of the fame Chapter. | 
It is aſked, 3. What ſignify theſe Words, and Dark- 


neſs was upon the Face of the Deep? 


E anſwer, that by thoſe Words is underſtood: the 
immenſe Depth of the Waters; or, according to ſome 


other Doctors, that immenſe and deep Maſs, conſiſting 
of Earth and Water together, was covered on its Super- 


ficy by a thick Darkneſs, which, occupied all the Place 
of the Air, becauſe Light was not yet created. 

If I be aſked, What muſt be underſtood by Darkneſs? 
I'll anſwer, that by Darkneſs muſt be underſtood the 
Abſence of Light in a diaphane Body, ſuch as the Air, 


and Water. If God is faid, Jaiab xlv. to have created 
Darkneſs, that muſt be underſtood only in the Senſe, 
that he created a diaphane Body without Light. Whence 
it is not ſurpriſing if St. Auguſtin, lib. 1. contra Epiſt. 
fundament. c. 30. lays, that Darkneſs was not properly 


created, 


Ir is aſked, 4. What Gignify theſe Words, Aud the Spi- 


rit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters? 


TI anfwer, that theſe Words have almoſt as many dif- 
ferent Interpretations, as there are Authors who have 
attempted to interpret them. For ſome are of Opinion, 


that by the Spirit muſt be underſtood the Wind whick 


God excited; and this they prove from Pſalm cxliv. His 
Spirit will blow, and the Waters will flow, But others 


believe, more probably, that by theſe Words it muſt be 


underſtood, that that Spirit, who is the third Perſon of 


the Trinity, was carried, or cover'd the Water, and fo- 
mented it together with the Earth, to render it fertile, 
and capable of the Production which appeared on the 


third Day, as it commonly happens from a Mixture of 
Humidity with a terreſtrial Matter. Laſtly others, with 
St. Auguſtin, lib. 1. de Geneſ. cont, Manich. c. 5, & 7. 
wilt have the Senſe of theſe Words to be, that the Spirit 
of God moved upon the Face of the Waters, as the 


Will of an Artiſt moves on the Things he is to fabricate. 


From this we'll paſs to an exact Detail of what was 
done every Pay; aſking, 1. What was done on the irt 
ay ?. | oy | 


To which I anſwer, that God on the frft Day not only 


created the Heaven, and Earth, and the Deep, but like- 


wiſe Light, and thus. the Morning and Evening were the 


 firſs Day. Becauſe it is expreſly mentioned in the firſt 


Chapter of Gene/fs. But for a clearer Elucidation of theſe 
Words, Hes i | 2 | 


It may be aſked, 1. hat was that Light, which it 
is certain was not the Sun, which. was created but the 
fourth Day, with the Moon, and Stars 
To which I anſwer, that by that Light is underſtood 
either ſome light Body, or rather the Quality itfelf of 
Light, from which ſome Body is called Light; and 
which was diffuſed in the greateſt Part of Heaven; tho 
it muſt not be imagined that that Light was as bright as 
is that of the Sun, _ eee | 

Ik is afked, 2. Why God, wwha could have produced all 
Things perfect at once, would thus proceed by degrees from 
the imperfect tw the perfett? s? he 

To which J anſwer, that the Reafon à priori, is God's 
Will, of which various good Reaſons are alledged, the 
firſt of which is of St. Ambroſe, lib. 1. Hexam. c. 7. leſt 
if we were to read, that all Things have been created at 
once, we ſhould be inclined to believe them uncreated. 
The ſecond, which is that inſinuated by St. Auguſtin, 
lib. de Catechiſ, rud. c. 17. that we ſhould obſerve the 
ſame Order.in our Operations. And the fame F 8 

lib. 
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455. x. cont. adverſ. leg. & prophet, c. 8. by that Light 


ſucceeded Darkneſs, teaches what is to be done myſti- 
cally in Man, in whom the Light of Truth and Holi- 
neſs muſt ſucceed the Darkneſs of Error and Sin; ac- 
cording to this, 2 Corint. iv. 6. For God who commanded 
the Light to ſhine out of Darkneſs, hath ſhined in our Hearts 
to give the Light of the Knowledge of the Glory of God, 
dix. to expel the Darkneſs of our Errors and Sins, whic 
we had been wrapped in before. 3 | 

It is aſked, 3. How theſe Words are to be underſtood, 
God divided Light from Darkneſs ? | 
To which I anſwer, that theſe Words are not to be 
underſtood, that Light and Darkneſs had been together 
in the ſame Subject, and were afterwards ſeparated ; for 
that cannot be ſaid, ſince the Form and the Privation 
thereof cannot be together in the ſame Subject. But 


theſe Words are to be underſtood thus; that God di- 


vided Light from Darkneſs, .1. As to the Cauſes. 2. As 
to the Place. 3. As to the Time. The firſt 1s appa- 
rent, becauſe there was made then a Cauſe of Light, 
and another of Darkneſs. For Light was in ſome lucid 
Body, viz. either in ſome heavenly Body, or in the 
greateſt Part of the Heaven, and from that Body it was 

diffuſed to the Parts underneath : And the efficient Cauſe 
of Darkneſs was an opake Body oppoſite to the lucid 


Body; viz. the Earth was in ſuch Manner oppoſed to 


the lucid Body, that it produced Darkneſs, not by ſome 
true and real Influence, but only by Interpoſition. As 
to the ſecond and third, there is little or no Difficulty ; 
becauſe while Light and Day were in one Hemiſphere, 
Darkneſs and Night were in the other ; for they could 


not be together in one and the ſame Place, and at the 


fame Time; fince the Form and Privation thereof can- 
not be together in the ſame Subject. EY | 


If I be aſked, How, in thoſe three Days, Night and 


Day ſucceeded each other, ſince there was no Sun yet, which 
could be moved, and paſs from one Hemiſphere to the other ? 
I'll anſwer, that it is probable enough that Day and 
Night ſucceeded each other by Means of the orbicular 
Motion of the celeſtial Body, in which exiſted the pri- 
mordial Light ; its making the Day by its Preſence, and 
the Night by its Abſence: In the ſame Manner the Sun, 
afterwards, diſtinguiſhed Day and Night. 


It is aſked, 4. Whether Night preceded the Day in the 


Creation of the World? . 8 3 
To which I anſwer, that there are two different Sen- 
timents on this Subject; the one negative, becauſe God, 


in the Scripture, named Day before Night, becauſe Day 


s preferable to Night: And the other Affirmative, be- 
cauſe in the ſame firſt Chapter of Gengſis, the Evening 
is named before the Morning. By Evening is ſignified 
Night, the Evening being the Beginning of Night; and 
by Morning is ſignified Day, becauſe the Morning is the 
Beginning of Day. HS. - 
From what we have ſaid on this Subject, it can be 
inferred, that that Light was corporal and ſenſible, and 
not ſpiritual. For by that Light the three firſt Days 
are diſtinguiſhed before the Production of the Sun and 
Stars: . | | ES 
We'll aſk next, what was done the ſecond Day? 
To which I anſwer, that he ſecond Day the Firmament 


cas made in the Middle of the Waters, to divide the Na- 


ters which are under it, from thoſe which are above it: 
| Becauſe it is thus expreſly mentioned in the firſt Chapter 
of Geneſis. | | 8 

I may be aſked, 1. What is underſlood by the Word 
Firmament? To which I anſwer, that there are different 


Sentiments relating to that Subject: For ſome underſtand _ 


by the Name Firmament, the Air, as dividing the in- 
ferior Waters, from thoſe which are in the Clouds ; and 
others, which is the more probable Sentiment, underſtand 
Heaven itſelf, in which God placed the Sun and Stars; 
not that the Sun and all the Stars be in one and the ſame 
Heaven, but becauſe they are in ſome Heaven, whic 
is called Firmament. | 

I may be aſked, 2. What muff be underſtood by the 
Waters which are above the Firmament ? 


o 


To which I anſwer, that there are likewiſe different 


Sentiments on this Subject. For ſome underſtand by 
thoſe Waters, the Clouds; others the cryſtaline Heaven; 
and the reſt underſtand by them true Waters, and of 
the ſame Kind with the inferior and elementary Waters, 


from that the Plants and Herbs were nece 


Stars and Planets have the Virtue to influence 
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ſince they were all from the ſame Abyſs upon wh; 
Spirit of God was moved ; for no body will belle 
a Thing changes its ſpecifical Nature, 
Separation; though we do not know for 
God has left em there, 8 What Reaſon 
We'll aſk next, what was done the third D 
To which I anſwer, that two Things 
third Day, 1. God gathered the Waters 


ch the 
ve th 
by a ſingle hot 


ay? 


0 Produce, 
reſſed likewi: 


For a clearer Inteliigence of my Anſwer, 
ſerve, 1, That it is not to be underſtood, t 
ters were all gathered in one and the ſam 
that a great Part thereof was gathered j 
and the other Part in another Place; when 
thoſe gatherings of Waters the Seas in th 
ber ; but notwithſtanding with ſome Co 
thoſe Waters between them. | 

If I be aſked, how this happened? T'll anſwer ae 1. 
God's Command there —_ made in the Eank _— 
had been created perfectly round, ſeveral Cavities a = 
great Number of Protuberances, which were called 4 
terwards Mountains, that the Waters might retire ; = 
thoſe Cavities. | ans 

We muſt obſerve, 2. That God, on the ſame Da 
produced actually all Plants in a perfect Stare, to th ; 
Production thereof, the Earth contributed paſſively on] 
by furniſhing the Matter, and not actively. That 4 
produced them in a Degree of Perfection may be inferred, 


| neceſſary to feed WM 
the Animals he was to produce ſoon, viz. its: fifth and 


we muſt ob. 
hat the Wa. 
e Place; but 
n one Place, 
ce God called 
e plural Num. 
mmunication of 


ſixth Day: 


If I be aſked, Whether God produced actually Thorns, 
Thiſtles, and all the other Herbs, which are not proper for 
Food? I'll anſwer in the Affirmative ; either becauſe 
God produced no Kinds of Herbs and Plants after that 


Day; or becauſe though ſome Herbs and Plants be not 


proper for the Food of Men, they may be notwithſtand- 


ing very proper, either for that of Beaſts, or for ſome 
medicinal Uſes. _ . thy 
We'll aſk next, hat was done the fourth Day? 
To which I anſwer, That the Fourth Day were pro- 


duced, all the Stars, viz. the Sun, Moon, Cc. and thoſe 


for ſeveral Ends; as expreſſed in the firſt Chapter of 


Genefis, For a clearer Elucidation of this Point, we'll 

make, and anſwer the following Queſtions. _ 

It may be aſked, 1. If, and in what Senſe the Stars 

are ſaid Chap. i. to have been made for Signs? 
To which I anſwer, that they were thus called, be- 


cauſe by their Motion, they make the Diviſions, and 


Differences of Times, they make, v. gr. the Days, 
Months, Years, the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter; and, becauſe, from their riſing and going down, 
are obſerved the proper Times for ſowing, reaping, 
planting, failing, Sc. Likewiſe, becauſe from certain 
Affections of the Planets, are announced Serenity or 
Tempeſts, Heat or Cold, Winds, Rain, and other ſuch 


Mutations of the Air, and of the Heavens. Chrij# him- 


ſelf has approved that Prognoſtick in the Goſpel, Mail. 
xvi. and Luke xii, RES . 

From this Anſwer we can infer, that the free Actions of 
Men cannot be influenced by the Planets; becauſe the 
judiciary Aftrology is condemned by the Scripture, Iſqiab 
xli. and Jeremiah x. 2. in theſe Words, Learn noi the 
May of the Heathen, and be not diſmayed at the Signs of 
o —.— 

It may be aſked 2. Whether the Stars have a diſtinc 
Form from the Form of their Orbits? 

To which I anſwer, that it ſcems very probable they 
have; becauſe, the Moon alone excepted, all the Stars 
and Planets are luminous of their Nature; but the Orbits 
in which they move, are not luminous : Add, that the 
the ſublu- 
nary Things, but their Orbits have not. Therefore It 
inferred hence, and with much Probability, that the 
Stars differ in Specie from their Orbits, and have Parte 
cular ſubſtantial Forms, from which that Virtue of In- 
fluencing proceeds. 11 _— 

It may be aſked, 3. Vi the Sun and Moon are cane 
great Luminaries ? | 


To which I anſwer, that they are called great Low 


naries or Lights, not that they are the greateſt of all; 
but becauſe being nearer to us than the others, they ap- 
| pear greater. 

I may be aſked, 4. Why the Stars were produced after 
the Produftion of Plants, and not before? | 

To which I anſwer, that it was leſt the Plants ſhould 
have been thought produced by the Stars, as by ſome 
Divinity, which is the Reaſon alledged by St. Ba/il, St. 
Chryſoſtom, and St. Ambroſe. 
We'll aſk next, what was done the fifth Day ? 
I anſwer, that the fifth Day were produced the Fiſhes 
in Water, and the Fowls in the Air; as mentioned in 
the Firſt Chapter of Geneſis. For a clearer Elucidation 
of this Anſwer. 
It may be aſked, 1. Of what Matter God produced 
Fowls and Fiſhes ? 8 
To which I anſwer, that God produced both Fowl 
and Fiſh of Water, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 9. de 
Ceneſ. ad lit. c. 1. therefore it is not ſurprizing if they 
agree in ſeveral Things, viz. that both Fowl and Fiſh 
lay Eggs, have neither Milk, Bladder, nor prominent 
Ears. Notwithſtanding this Place of the Scripture, 
Geneſ. it. 19. And out of the Ground the Lord formed every 
Feat of the Field, and every Fowl of the Air, and brought 
them unto Adam, &c. becauſe it cannot be inferred from 
this Place that the Fowls were produced of the Earth. 
For though Moſes does not ſay here that they were pro- 
duced of the Waters, he notwitnſtanding ſuppoſes it as 
Already ſaid in the preceding Chapter; and will only 
repeat here in Abridgment what he had ſaid there in a 
more prolix Manner. | | | 

may be ers * * 
Birds, and terreſtrial Animals 9 85 ; 
15 which I anſwer, that the Reaſon is, that God in 
the Production of his Creatures, would begin by the leis 
perfect, and proceed to the more perfect. | 
I may be aſked, 3. Why Fiſhes are reckoned among 
Reptiles ? Hs 3 | vB 

To which I anſwer, that Fiſhes are reckoned Reptiles, 
becauſe they mpve in almoſt the ſame Manner in the 
Water, as Reptiles do on Earth, viz. on their Belly, _ 
I may be aſked, 4. Why Moſes in ſpeaking of Fiſhes, 
makes particular Mention of the W hale, and in ſpeaking 
of Fowls, and Beaſts of the Earth, he takes no particu- 
lar Notice of any Fowl or Beaſt ? | 3 
To which I anſwer, that the Reaſon might have been 
that among Fowls and Beaſts there are none of ſo mon- 
ſtrous a Bigneſs as the Whale is among Fiſhes, 
We'll aſk next, hat was done the fixth Day? 
To which I anſwer, that the fixth Day God created all 
the Beaſts of the Earth, all Reptiles after their Kind ; and 
laſtly Man himſelf,; as expreſly mentioned in the Firſt 
Chapter of Geneffs. For a clearer Elucidation of this 
Miele. | | 


produced the ſixth Day with the reſt? | 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative; either becauſe 
we find in Exodus li. that God produced in fix Days the 
Heavens, Earth, Sea, and all the Things contained in 
them; or becauſe it is wrote in the Third Chapter of 
_ Geneſis, that the Serpent, which is a venemous Beaſt, 
and Man's Enemy, exiſted before Adam had ſinned. If 
l be aſked, what, if Man had not finned? I'll anſwer, 
that if he had not ſinned, thoſe Animals had not been 
offenſive, becauſe of the abſolute Power he had always 
preſerved over them. . 18 
If I be aſked, 2. Why it was rather ſaid to Fowls and 
Fiſhes, increaſe and multiply, than to the Beaſts of the 
Earth ? | . | 
PIl anſwer, 1. That it was faid to Fowls and Fiſhes, 
to denote their great Fecundity, thoſe Animals being 
oviparous, and moſt of them laying a great Number of 
Eggs at once. | dee 
ll anſwer, 2. With St. Auguſtin, lib. 3. de Geneſ. ad 
nounced to the Beaſts of the Earth, were notwithſtanding 
ſubunderſtood, becauſe. moſt of thoſe Animals were fruit- 
ful enough, © | 5 + ave. 
I may be aſked, 3. Whether on the fifth or fixth Day, 
were produced together with - the aforeſaid Animals, thoſe 
which properly are not born, but are generated from Cor- 
94 Vol. II. * | f 
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not happen ſo ſoon a Corruption of 


Stature neither too ſhort, 


Why God created Fiſhes before 


It may be aſked, 1. }hether the offenſive Animals were © 


lit, c. 13. that theſe Words, though not expreſly pro- 


ruption or Evaporation? © 7 e 
Which I anſwer in the Negative, becauſe there did 
Things to facilitate 
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the Generation of thoſe Animals. 1 80 
We'll treat next of the Creation of Man in particular; 
and aſk, 1. Of what Matter the Body of the firſt Man 
was formed, what Sort of Body it was; and in. what State 
and Age it was formed? 00 68. "20 , 
To which I anſwer, 1. That the Body of the firſt Man 
was formed of the Duſt of the Ground, as expreſly men- 
tioned, Geneſ. ii, If I be aſked, why God would form 
Man, who is ſo uoble @ Creature, of ſo vile a Matter as 
is the Duſt of the Earth ? Pl anſwer, that it was. done 
for ſeveral Reaſons, and particularly for theſe two. 
1. For the Manifeſtation of the Wiſdom and Power of 
God. 2. To curb thereby Man's Vanity, in caſe he 
ſhould be proud of the Excellence of his Nature. For 
nothing humbles ſo much, or at leaſt muſt humble ſo 
much a Man, than a ſerious Reflection on his Origin; 
as it appears from the Example of Abraham; for we 
read, Gene. xviii. that Abraham, conſcious of his Forma- 
tion, did not dare to ſpeak to God. EI IN 
I anſwer, 2. That it is probable enough, that God 
formed the firſt Man, as to his Body, in that Stature and 


| Bulk, which becomes a perfect Age. Becauſe that Work. 


which is an immediate Production of God is perfect; 
for the Works of God are perfect. Whence it follows 
that the firſt Man, who was the Work of God, had a 
nor too tall, but very well pro- 
portioned. e „ 
T anſwer, 3. That it is very probable that the Body 
of the firſt Man appeared to be of that Age, Chriſt was 
about the Time of his Death; becauſe it was ſaid to 
Adam and Eve immediately after their Formation, in- 
creaſe and multiply; which becomes only a perfect Age: 
Then ] ⁵V /// ⁵ↄĩ ĩ ĩ ̃ͤ ( ͤ ⁵ 
We'll aſk next, if at the ſame Time Adam's Body was 
formed, his Soul was created, and infuſed into bim; and 
what was that Soul? JC ˙1 DENT 
To which J anſwer, 1. That at the ſame Time Adam's 


Body was formed, his Soul was created, and infuſed 


into him: Becauſe it is ſaid, Geneſ. ii. 7. that God 
breathed into his Noſtrils the Breath of Life; and Man 
became a living Soul. And St. Auguſtin, lib. 13. de civit. 
Dei, c. 14. underſtands by that Breath of Life, the Soul 
which God had created to inform the Body. 

1 anſwer, 2. That the Soul which God informed the 
Body of the firſt Man with was incorporeal, as all our ra- 
tional Souls are incorporeal : Becauſe the Scripture, in ſe- 
veral Places, call in a ſpecial Manner the Soul of Man a 
Spirit, Daniel iii. Luke xxiv. Acts xxiii. Hebrews iv. and 
x11, but particularly 1 Cor. ii, where the Apoſtle ſpeaks 
thus, For what Man knoweth the Things of a Man, ſave 

the Spirit of Man which is in him. . f 
From what we have ſaid, it may be inferred, 1. That 
the Souls of Men are not propagated, like our Bodies 
are; but are all created and infuſed into the Bodies 
when they are formed; for, as already obſerved, our 
Soul is ſpiritual; whence thoſe who have imagined that 
the Soul could be propagated, have denied that it was 
incorporeal. 8 8 i 
It may be inferred, 2. That the Soul was not before 
the Body; notwithſtanding what the Royal Prophet 
ſays, wiſhing that his Soul ſhould. be delivered from 
Priſon; nor likewiſe what the Apoſtle ſays of himſelf; 
unhappy Man, who ſhall deliver me from the Body of. this 
Death? Becauſe what they both ſay muſt be underſtood 
in a moral Senſe, viz. in that Senſe, that both deſire to be 
in a better State, with reſpect to which the State of this 
Life is nothing elſe but a frightful Priſon, and all fort 
of Miſery. Do DION TIO n ne RW" vs 
Our next Queſtion is, where the firſt Man was created, 
and in what Place Eve was: produced, and in what 
Manner? „ ae 
To which I anſwer, 1. That the firſt Man was not 
created in the Garden of Eden; becauſe we read, Cengſis ũ. 
that after his Creation he was placed there. . 
With regard to the Garden of Eden, I may be aſked, 
whether it was a corporal Place, and where ſituated? 
To which I anſwer, that it was a corporal Place; be- 
cauſe wang to St. {ſidorus, it was a Place ſituated 
1111 Tg rn in 
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in the Eaſt; and a local Situation imports Corporality. 
I may be aſked, 2. Whether that Place was proper for 
a human Habitation? 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative ; for according to 
St. Jobn Damaſcenus, lib. 2. ortodox. fidei. c. 11. it was a 


Place where reigned a continual Spring, and an extreme 
wholſome Climate; a kind of divine Country, and 


worthy of him who had been created at the Image of 


God. It is uncertain whether that charming Place exiſt 
ſtill, ſince it cannot be found; and ſome are of Opinion, 
that it was deſtroyed by the Deluge. 

I may be aſked, 3. Why Man after his Creation was 
placed in the Garden ? To which I anſwer, that he was 
placed there, 0 dreſs and keep the Garden, as expreſſed, 
Genef. ii, but that Dreſſing had not been a laborious 
Work, as it was after he had prevaricated, but only an 
agreeable Recreation, neither was he to keep it againſt 
any Invaſion, but take Care only that Man ſhould not 
loſe it by Sin. | 

I anſwer, 2. That Adam and Eve were created the ſame 
Day, and the ſame Day God gave her to Adam for his 
Wife, and Companion. According to Geneſ. ii. 

I may be aſked, 1. Why God in the fret Formation of 
all Things, would that the Woman ſhould be formed of the 
Man, rather than in all other Animals? NEW 

To which I anſwer, that four Reaſons can be aſſigned 
for it ; the firſt whereof was, to prove a certain Dignity 


in Man, and that he ſhould be the Principle of his whole 


Kind, as God is the Principle of the whole Univerſe. 
The ſecond, that Man ſhould love her the more, and be 
inſeparable from her, knowing that ſhe was produced 


from him. The third, that Man ſhould be the Chief 


and Principle of the Woman, The fourth, that he 
ſhould be a Type of the Union which was to ſubſiſt be- 


tween Chriſt and his Church; Chriſt being the Chi of 


the Church, as Adam was the Chief of the Woman. 
I may be aſked, 2. Why God formed Eve of one of 
Adam's Ribs? To which I anſwer, that two principal 
Reaſons are aſſigned for it, by St. Thomas, p. 1. 4. 92. 
art. 3. The firſt is, that there ſhould be ſignified thereby 
the ſocial Love and Union between Man and Woman, 
and that the Woman ſhould not over-rule the Man, 
wherefore ſhe was not formed of the Head ; nor be de- 
ſpiſed by the Man, wherefore ſhe was not formed of the 
Feet, but of a Rib, which is not far from the Heart, 
which is the Source and Seat of Love. The ſecond 
Reaſon is, that that Formation was the Figure of the 
Sacraments, which were to flow from the Side of Chriſt 
ſleeping on the Croſs, and whereby the Church was in- 
ſtituted. _ 281144 155 ED en 
Our next Queſtion is, whether the fir Man was created 
in Grace, and the original Juſtice; what muſt be underſtood 
ky original Fuſtice ? And whether in the State of the original 
Juſtice he had all the Virtues, and bos? 1 
To which I anſwer, 1. That be fir# Man was created 
in Grace, and the original Fuſtice ; becauſe according to 
the Ecclefiaſtes ii. God made Man righteous. But that 
Righteouſneſs in Man whereby the Reaſon was ſubject 
to God, was not according to Nature alone, but likewiſe 
according to 2 ſupernatural Gift of Grace. And St. Au- 
guſtin, lib. i 2. de civit. c. 9. ſays, that God was together 


forming Nature, and giving Grace to the Angels. And I 
St. Thomas ſays, that Angels and Men had equally their | 


Share of Grace in the Creation. | 
If I be aſked, what mud be underſtood by the original 
Fuſtice in which the fir Man was created, 


Ill anſwer, that by the original Juſtice is underſtood a 
perfect Righteouſneſs of the whole Man, conſiſting in 
that the Soul of Man was entirely ſubject to God, his 
ſenſitive Appetite entirely ſubject to the Spirit; and his 
Body was immortal, and incorruptible. Therefore it 
can be faid that the original Juſtice was not a ſingle ſu- 
pernatural Habit only, nor a ſingle divine Gift, but an 
Aſſemblage of ſeveral Habits. It was, v. gr. in the 
Eſſence of his Soul, a ſanctifying Grace: In his Under- 
ſtanding an Habit of Faith and Prudence: In his Will, 
an Habit of Hope, Charity, Religion, and the like; 
in his ſenſitive Appetite there were ſeveral Habits ſub- 
ject to his Reaſon : In his Body Qualities preſerving him 
from Malady and Death. | | | 
I anſwer, 2. That Man in his State of Innocence was 
poſſeſſed of all Virtues ; becauſe ſuch was the Righteouſneſs 
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of that firſt State, that the Reaſon was entir 
to God; and all the inferior Faculties to Reaſon 
thoſe Virtues are nothing elſe but certain Perez 
whereby the Reaſon is directed towards God; ang b. 
inferior Faculties are diſpoſed according to the Ru] * 
Reaſon ; whence the Righteouſneſs of the firſt State 4 
quired, that Man ſhould have equally all the 7 4 
But why, ſay you, is it ſaid equally ? : 
I anſwer, that that Particle, equally, has been ade 0 
that in that State the Virtues were not all in the "vs g 
Manner in Man, ſome of them were in him ſimply ro 
reſpect to the Habit, and to the Act; having of fh. 
ſelves no Impertection, ſuch are Charity, Juſtice Ray 
Religion, Some were in him habitually and dual 
though they imported ſome Imperfection either on th. 
Part of the Matter, or on that of the Act; ſuch abs 


Faith and Hope, ſince Faith is of Things which are 


not. ſeen; and Hope of Things which we haye not: 
Which notwithſtanding the firlt Man had thoſe tuo Vi. 
tues, becauſe they were not repugnant to the Perfection 
of his State. Some Virtues were in- him habitually on] . 


and not actually; becauſe as Virtue had ſome Perfecton 


repugnant to the Perfection of the firſt State; ſuch were 
Repentance, which is a Sorrow of Sins committed 
Compaſſion, which is a Sorrow of another's Calamnitiez 

5 7 


who doubts that theſe Virtues were repugnant to the - 


Perfection of the firſt State? | | 
If I be aſked, in what Manner must be underflo;d that 

Man in his State of original Innocence, bad Virtues Ja. 

bitually only, and not aFually? 

I'll anſwer, that it muſt be thus underſtood, that Man 
was diſpoſed, in caſe he ſhould be fo unfortunate às to 
ſin, to repent of it; and if he was to ſee the Miſery of 
another to have Compaſſion on it. „ 

We'll aſk next, whether Man was created in the Lite. 


meſs, or Similitude of God, and in what conſiſted that Like- 


neſs ? | SE | 
To which I anſwer, 1. That the fir Man was created 
in the Likeneſs and Similitude of Cod; becauſe it 1s expreſly 
mentioned, Geneſ. ii. © 1 

I may be aſked, en paſſant, whether Eve was created 


likewiſe in the Likeneſs of God ? Which I anſwer in the 


Affirmative, becauſe we read, Geneſ. i. 27. So God created 


Man in his own Image, in the Image of God created be 


them, which does not. hinder, notwithſtanding, that 


Man bas a greater Right to be faid formed in the Imag: WM 


of God than the Woman ; becaule he is the Chief of the 
Woman, and the Woman has been taken from him, 
I anſwer, 2. That the Likeneſs between God and Man 


 confifis in that Man is intelligent; has a free Will, and an 


Authority over all the other Creatures. Which is the Sen- 


timent of almoſt all the Fathers of the Church. 


From what we have faid it may be inferred, 
that Man was created in the Likeneſs of God, not only 
with regard to his Soul, whereby he has the Faculty of 
Underſtanding, a Free-will, and an Authority over all 
the other Creatures: But likewiſe in ſome meaſure by 
reaſon of ſome corporal Quality; ſuch as that of his erect 
Stature, which God gave to no other Creature: Accord- 


ing to this of the Poet; - 


Pronaque cum ſpectant animalia cetera terram, 
Os homini ſublime dedit, cœlumque tueri 
Juli, & erectos tollere ad fidera vultus. 


For does not that Stature ſignify, and the Power over 


all the Beaſts, and the Office of the human Mind, vis. 


the Contemplation of celeſtial and divine Things. 
We'll aſk next, «whether Man had been immortal, if be 
had remained in his State of Innocence, and had not fined? 
To which I anſwer, 1. That Man had not died if 
he had remained in his State of Innocence; which I 
prove. by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. __ 3 . fl 
By the Scripture, where it is ſaid, 'that Sin introduced 
Death into the World, Rom: v. By one Man Sin has en- 
tered into the World, and by Sin Death. For according t 
St. Paul to the Romans vi. Death is the Reward of Sin, 
God has threatned Man with, in theſe Words, Genef. u. 
For in the Day that thou eate& thereof thou ſhall ſurely die, 
i. e. as St. Ferom explains it, thou ſhall be ſubject 10 How. 
By the Councils, particularly thoſe of Carthage and 0 


Milevium, againſt the Pelagians, where St. eule 


3 


ely ſubje& 
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ted, Theſe are the Words of that of Milevium, Can. 1. 
whoever [ay that the firſt Man Adam was created mortal, 
þ that whether he had fenned, or not ſinned, be had certainly 
lied, not by a Puniſhment for Sin, but by Neceſſity of Na- 
jure, les bim be anathema. 55 1 
By the Fathers; particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 1. de 
ucat. merit. & remit. from Chapter ſecond to Chapter 
nine, and in Enchirid. XXV. 26. 5. „ 
By Reaſon; becauſe in the State of Innocence, God 
had given to Man a certain Faculty, whereby he could, 
-ovided he had not ſinned, have remained incorruptible, 
and immortal, becauſe there was a certain Virtue which his 
goul had received from Heaven, which could preſerve 
his Body from Corruption, while that Soul remained ſub- 
jet to God; and thus could keep the Body above the 
Nature of a corporal Matter; and hence appears the Dif- 
ference between the Immortality of Man in the State 


of Innocence, and that of the glorious Body of the 


leſſed. | ED 
: But, ſay you, Man could have died, at leaſt, by Ac- 
cident, viz. by the Sword, the Fire, the Water, &c. 
not at all; for God had prevented all thoſe Acci- 
dents, if Man had not ſinned, 1 4 
From what we have ſaid, it may be probably inferred, 
that Man had been immortal from a certain inward Cauſe, 
which St. Leo calls the Gift of Immortality, of which 
Man was diveſted, when the Sentence of Death was pro- 
nounced againſt him; which Gift of Immortality was 
not any Thing ad extra, but was inherent in his own 


lay be aiked here, if, and in what Manner Man could 
have acquired Immortality, in the State of Innocence, by 
the Uſe of the Tree of Life? | A 

[ anſwer, that by the Uſe of the Tree of Life, Man 
had acquired Immortality for a certain determinate Time, 
but not an abſolute Immortality, the firſt is evident, from 
the Doctrine of St. Auguſtin, lib. 14. de civit. c. 26. 
who ſays, that there was Food for Man, leſt he ſhould 
be hungry; drink, leſt be ſhould be thirſty: The 
Tree of Life, leſt he ſhould be overwhelm'd by Age; 
and Jib. de queſt. veter. & novi Teſtament. c. 19. he ſays, 
that the Tree of Life, like a. Kind of Medicine, pre- 
rented Man's Corruption; the ſecond is evident, hike- 
wie, for neither the Virtue which was inherent to the 
Soul, to preſerve the Body, proceeded from the Free of 
Lite, nor, likewiſe, could it give the Body a Difpofition 
to Immortality, ſo as that it could never die; the Rea- 


ſon is, becauſe the Virtue of all Bodies is finite; There- 


fore, it cannot give to the Body the Faculty. of laſting 
for ever, but only for a certain determinate Time, which 


indeed, ſays St. Thomas, Man bad been either tranſtated 


from to a ſpiritual Life, or had been obliged to take a- 
mig-of the Tree of Life. „ 

| anſwer, 2. That if Man had perſevered in his State of 
Innocence, after ſome Time he had been tranſlated without 
ching to the eternal Life, becauſe Angels were thus. created 
for Glory, and Man likewiſe; whence it follows that the 
firſt Man, and his Poſterity, if they had perſevered in 


their original Juſtice, had been tranſlated to a State of 


eternal Felicity, both Body, and Soul, and that by a 
Change of the Body and Soul into a better; and when 
God had judged proper to put a Stop to the Propagation 
of the human Race, they had been ſucceſſively and not 
together tranſlated,” T Foo 


We'll aſk next, whether, and what Science Adam had 


in his Creation? 


I anſwer, 1. That Adam bad a very extenſive Knowledge 
in his Creation, both of natural and moral Things; bnt not 


erh, notwithſtanding, as to ſee God, as the Angels do, by 


Effence. | 33 
wo prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, VIZ. That Adam, 


in his Creation had a very extenſtve Knowledge both of na- 


ral and moral Things; becauſe he was created fo as to 
be the Principle of other Men, not only for their Pro- 
Pagation, but for their Inſtruction hkewiſe z which he 
could not have done, if he had not had a very extenſive 
Knowledge of Things both natural and moral; There- 
fore, Sc. e ee | | wy ; 
If I be aſked, how he had that Science? PIl anſwer, 
that he had that Science by Infuſion, or by infuſed Spe- 
cles; and not by acquired ones; which can only be ac- 
qured by Experience; which Experience, cannot be 


ö þ 
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gained but in Time, | | $9104 | 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. That Adam could not ſee 
God by Eſſence, becauſe, the Reaſon why the Bleſſed in 
Heaven fee God intuitively, or by Eſſence, is, that they 
are become impeccable z but as Adam ſinned, it is certain- 
ly a Sign that he never ſaw God intuitively, 

I anſwer, 2. That befides the natural Science wwhich 
Adam had in his perfeft State, and wherefore he could be 
called the wiſeſt of all Men; he had likewiſe, by Faith a 
ſupernataral Knowledge of ſeveral Myſteries. 

We'll treat next, of the Fall of Man, and of the 
Cauſe or Occaſion of his Fall; aſking firſt, whether the 
firſs Man fell into Sin, and what Sort of Sin? | 

I anſwer, 1. That the firſt Man fell into Sin; fince it 
is expreſly mentioned ſo in the Scripture, Gen. ii. where 
it is ſaid, that he prevaricated in eating the forbidden 
Fruit, which was in the Middle of the Garden. | 


which is the Origin of Diſobedience, for we read, Tobit iv. 


That all Perdition took its Origin in Pride, whence the 


Apoſtle ſpeaks thus, Rom. v. Several Sinners have been 
made by the Diſobedience of one Man, &c. it is certain, 


that Diſobedence is an Act of Pride, from that the firſt Act 


of Pride, is to refuſe to ſubmit to another's Authority. 


If I be aſked, in what conſſſted that Pride? Vil anſwer, 


that it conſiſted in that our firſt Parents would be like 


God, i. e. had attempted to ſome Similitude with God 

not that Similitude which is acquired by the Imitation 
of Virtues, to which we are exhorted by the Scripture, _ 
in theſe Words, Mat. v. Be perfect, as your heavenly 


Father is perfef?, but that whereby he could have a per- 


fect Knowledge of all Things, like God, and be entirely 
independant. %% TH 5 Lo 5 
I may be aſked, why ihe Sin of Adam is called original; 


if, and bow it is propagated to his Poſterity , and what 
Effelis it has? To which I anſwer, that I have ſufficiently 
refolved thoſe Difficulties, in my Treatiſe of Baptiſm, 
under the Letter B. VVV ; 2 

We'll aſk next, what was the Occaſion and Cauſe which 
could induce our firfl Parents to Sin? e 
To which I anſwer, that the Temptation and Deceit of 


the Devil, was the Occaſion and Cauſe of the Sin of our 


firſt. Parents; viz. by their conſenting to that Tempta- 
tion, in eating the forbidden Fruit, becauſe it is thus ex- 
preſly mentioned in the Scripture, Gen. iii. where it is 


ſaid, that the Devil ſeduced Eve firſt, and Eve ſeduced 
Adam afterwards ; and was, thus, an Homicide from the 


Beginning, as it is inferred from, John viii. | 

If I be aſked, whether the Serpent under whoſe Form 
the Devil appeared, was corporal, and how he conld tempt 
Man ? Pl anfwer, that it can be eaſily inferr'd from the 
Malediction which God fulminated againſt him, of his 
crawling, on his Breaſt, eating Earth, Sc. that he was 


corporal, for the Devil who is called in the Scripture a a 


Serpent, viz. 2 Cor. xi. Apocalypſe xi. 2. made uſe of a 
corporal Serpent, and ſpoke through him to our firft Pa- 
rents, promiſing them that if they would eat of the for- 


bidden Fruit, they ſhould not die; but rather know Good 
and Evil, . becauſe their Eyes would be opened, and they 


would become ſemblable to God. 


We l aſk next, what have been the Effects of Adam's | 
Sin? Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt obſerve, 
that the Effects of the original Sin, can be conſidered in 


two Differences. of Time, viz. either of this preſent Life, 


or of the Life to come, as well with regard to the Body, 


as with regard to the Soul. —Thefe pre-obſerv'd, 


''T anſwer, 1. That Adam, by his Fin, was diveſted of bis 


ſupernatural Gifts, and wounded in his natural ones— He 
Was diveſted of his ſupernatural Gifts, becauſe he was di- 
veſted of his original Juftice, and Fer aro of all the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghoft, and of the Virtues infuſed by 
themſelves, i See | 99 5 9 
He was wounded in his natural ones; becauſe by that 
Sin, he received four Wounds in the Faculties of his 
Soul, viz. Ignorance in the Underſtanding, Malice in 


the Will, Infirmity in the Iraſcible, and Concupiſcence 
in the ee ANPEUe or, what is the ſame, a 


Propenſity towards a ſenſible good, repugnant to right 
JCVVVCCCCTTTCCCTCTCTC0TCCC IEge: 
It muſt be obſerved here, en puſſant, that it is ſaid, 
that human Nature was wounded in her natural Gifts; to 
inſinuate hereby, that it was not entirely extinc. 

25 | I anſwer 


I anſwer, 2. That the Sin of the firſt Man was Pride, 


. 
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9 anſwer, 2. That with regard to the Body, all the Mi- 
ſeries, Pains, and Maladies a Man is ſubjeft to in this 
Life, are the Effects of Adam's Sin; as can be ſeen in 
ſeveral Places of the Scripture, v. gr. Gen. ii. for in the 


Day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die; and 
ch. iii. I will greatly multiply thy Sorrow and thy Con- 


ception, &c. in Sorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the Days of 


thy Life, Rom. vi. the Reward of Sin is Death, whence 
St. Auguſtin ſpeaks thus, Serm. xi. de verb. Dom. ii. who 
does not know that the Pain of Sin, is the indiſputable Ne- 
ceſſity we are reduced to of dying? and what's worſe, we 
do not know when 2? the Pain is certain, but the Hour is 
uncertain. ks ES 
I anſwer, 3. That Adam, by his Sin, became ſulject to eter- 
nal Death, and drew all his Poſterity into the ſame un- 
happy Fate; becauſe a mortal Debt, or, which is the 
ſame, an Obligation to undergo an eternal Puniſhment, 
proceeds from a mortal Sin: Therefore we read Mat. xxv. 
thoſe (viz. who have committed a mortal Sin) ſhall go 
into an eternal Puniſhment, It may be aſk'd, 1. In what 
that eternal Puniſhment conſiſts ? To which I anſwer, that it 
conſiſts in two Things, viz. in the eternal Privation of 
the beatifick Viſion, and, according to the Scripture, in 
an eternal Burning. 3 
We'll treat next of ſomething relating to the ſeventh 
Day; and aſk, in what Senſe is underſtood, that God re- 
poſed himſelf that Day, and bleſſed it? 3 
To which I anſwer, 2. That God is ſaid to have ceaſed 
from his Work the ſeventh Day, in that Senſe, that he 
added nothing new to the Works of the fix Days, becauſe it 
is thus inſinuated by the Scripture, Gen. ii. in theſe 
Words, And in the ſeventh Day God ended his Work which 
he had made, and he reſted on the ſeventh Day from all his 


Work which he had made, and God bleſſed the ſeventh Day, 


&c. and becauſe St. Auguſtin explains it thus, lib. iv. Gen. 
ad lit. viii. 12. and St. Chryſoſtom, homil. x. in Gen. but we 
muſt not believe that theſe Words, he repoſed himſelf, im- 
ports ſome Fatigue in God, as it happens after a very 
laborious Work; for God is no otherwiſe affected when 
he works, than he is when he does not work. _ 


It may be objected, that Eve was produced on the 


' ſeventh Day; as it appears from Gen. ii. Therefore, 


that he did not repoſe himſelf that Day, but worked. 
To which I anſwer, by denying the Antecedent ; and 
ſay, that Eve was form'd the ſixth Day; for it is ſaid, 
that God having created the Male and Female, and 


bleſſed them, the Evening and the Morning were the fixth 


Day, notwithſtanding what is ſaid, ch. ii. of the Wo- 
man having been formed of the Rib of the Man; becauſe, 
that .is to be referred to the Hiſtory of the Work of 
the ſixth Day; and is ſaid by Manner of Recapitulation. 
I anſwer, 2. That the ſeventh Day was ſantiified, be- 
cauſe God bleſſed it, and would have it deſtined to the 
divine Worſhip, and would have the ſix other Days 

| deſtined to work; and that Man ſhould be more at Li- 

berty to ſerve God, he commanded him to abſtain the 


—_— bo 1 


religious, and calculated as well for the 


Church. | 


THEOLOGY. 


ſeventh Day from all ſervile Work. 
If be aſked, when Man contratted that Oyj; F 
Jan#ifying the ſeventh Day, by attaining from 7 4&4 
Work, and applying himſelf to the divine Mor ſpip? Jervile 
I'll anſwer, that there are two Sentiments on that « 
je, for ſome believe that that Sanctification * "es 
from the Creation of the World ; but others, on wy made 
trary, are of Opinion, that it was ſaid by Mok 8 1 
Anticipation, and that nothing elſe is ſignified fs, - 
but that God afterwards, viz. when he gave the ex 
the Hebrews, commanded, that the ſeventh Da I 0 
be ſanctified by abſtaining from all ſervile Wart, _ 
apply themſelves entirely to- the divine Worſhin 774 
may be inferr'd from Exod. xx. and as the Fathers ER 
cularly St. Cyprian, and Tertullian, obſerve 20ainſt --v 
Fews. £4. eee 
This Order was, in my Opinion, equally political and 


Benefi 
kind, as for the Glory of God; for the t of Man- 


who made it, knew ſo well all the natural Incl 
of the human Heart, that he thought himſelf obliged 
refrain the Greedineſs of ſome Men for Gain, and hind: 
them from exhauſting themſelves in a continual rom 
to appoint them a Day of Reſt, during which they 950 
refreſh themſelues, recruit their diſſipated Spirit op 
acquire new Strength for new Labours. 8 Fink 
The Church, afterwards, thinking in her great WiC. 
dom, directed by the Holy Ghoſt, that a ſingle Day was 
not ſufficient, added ſeveral others to it, at different 


nations 


Times of the Year; which ſhe obliged her Children 


to keep as religiouſly as the Sunday itſelf; not in ca. 
rouzing and abandoning themſelves to all Sorts of 
Riots and Extravagancies, but in aſſiſting with Piety and 
Devotion, to the divine Service, and ſpending the In- 
tervals between thoſe holy Occupations, in friendly and 
chearful Converſation; for it was never the Intention of 
that tender Mother, that the whole Day ſhould be ſpent, 
either in ſinging, or reading ; for, then it would not "i 
a Day of Reſt; our Spirits being more ſpent, ſometimes 
in thoſe Occupations, than in the moſt laborious Work ; 
therefore there ſhould be a Medium between both Ex- 
ceſſes, directed by a chriſtian Prudence; the primitive 


_ Chriſtians, employ*d the Hours of thoſe Days which 


were not deſtined to the divine Worſhip, in Acts of 
Charity, in viſiting thoſe that were in Affliction, re- 
lieving the Poor, and communicating to each other the 


Progreſſes they had made in the Chriſtian Virtues. 


| Moſt of thoſe Days appointed by the Church for 
Days of Reſt, have been reformed in ſome Countries, 
for theſe two Centuries paſt ; and thoſe which are re- 
tained for the Form only, are kept in the ſame Manner 


the Pagans ſolemniz'd their Bacchanalia; with this Dif- 


ference only, that the Pagans were ſeen on thoſe Days in 
their Temples, and that our ſtrictly religious Chriſtians 
are both heard and ſeen every where elſe but at 


ORIES, or Toxys, is a Party or Faction in 
England oppoſite to the Whigs. 4235 
Theſe two celebrated Parties, which have ſo long di- 
vided the Kingdom, will make a conſiderable Article in 
the Engliſh Hiſtory; nothing inferior, in many Re- 
ſpects, to that of the Guelfs and Gibellins, —— The Di- 
viſion has gone ſo deep, that it is preſumed, there is no 
Engliſhman who has any Concern or Principle at all, but 
inclines more to one Side than to the other ; for which 
Reaſon, we ſhall borrow our Account of them from the 
Mouths of Foreigners, who may be ſuppoſed more im- 
partial; and particularly from M. de Cire, a French Offi- 
cer, ſometime in the Service of England, who has wrote 
the Hiſtory of Whiggiſm and Toriſm, printed at Leipfic, 
Anno 1717, and M. Rapin, whoſe Diſſertation ſur les 
Whigs, et les Torys, is very well known, a 
During the unhappy Wars which brought King 
Charles I. to the Scaffold; the Adherents of that King 
were firſt called Cavaliers; and thoſe of the Parliament 


e 


— . . he. 


Round- Heads; which two Names were afterwards 
changed into thoſe of }/higs and Tories, on the following 
Occalianc: - | | 


A Kind of Robbers, or Banditti in Ireland, who kept 


on the Mountains, or in the Iſlands formed by the valt 


Bogs of that Country, being called Tories, a Name 


which they ſtill bear indifferently with that of Rapparees 3 
the King's Enemies accuſing him of favouring the Re- 
bellion of Ireland, which broke out about that Time, 
gave his Partiſans the Name of Tories; and on the other 
Hand the Tories, to be even with their Enemies, who 
were cloſely leagued with the Scozs, gave them the 1657 
of Whigs, which is that given in Scotland to another Kin 
of Banditti, or rather Fanatics, in that Country. 


The Cavaliers, or Tories had, then, principally in View 


the political Intereſt of the King, the Crown, 2 
Church of England; and the Round-Heads or Whigs, 


propoſed chiefly the maintaining the Rights and Interelts . 


of the People, and of Proteſtantiſm ; nor have the two 


Factions 


divine Legiſlator _ | 
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1 


the Rights of the People from 


TORIES. „ 


rations yet loſt their firſt Vie wss though their , Grſ 
9 Cavalier and Round Head be now entirely diſ- 


a is the moſt e Account; and yet it is certain 
the Names Whig.and Tory were but little known till 
about the Middle of the Reign of King Charles H. M. de 
Cire relates, that it was in the Year 1678, that the whole 
Nation was firſt obſerved to be divided into ige and 
Tories; and that on Occaſion of the Depoſition, of the 
famous Salamanca Doctor, TI us OArESs, who accuſed 
the Gatbolicks of having conſpired againſt the King and 
the State. The Appellation Jbig was given to ſuch as 
believed the Plot real; and Tety to thoſe who held it 
ſictitious. Nin f i il. J ö Mett [2 
The Factions we are ſpeaking of, may be conſidered, 
either with Regard to the: State, or to Religion. The 
State Tories are either violent or moderate: The firſt are 
accuſed of wanting the Sovereign to be abſolute in Eng- 
land, as in other Countries, and his Will to be a Law. 


This Party, which is not very numerous, has yet been 


conſiderable; 1. On Account of its Leaders, which have 
been Lords of the firſt Rank, and generally Miniſters and 
Favourites. 2. In that being thus in the Miniſtry, it en- 
oaged the Church Tories to maintain ftiffly the Doctrine 
of paſſive Obedience. 3. Becauſe the King has uſually 
thought it his Intereſt to ſupport them 

The moderate Tories would not ſuffer the King to loſe 
any of his Prerogatives; but neither would they ſacrifice 


_ thoſe of the People. Thoſe, ſays M. Rapin, are true 


Engliſbmen, have frequently ſaved the State, and will 

fave it again whenever.it ſhall be in Danger, either from 

the violent Tories, or from the repuhlican Whigs, + 
The State Mbigs again, are either republican or mo- 


derate: The firſt, according to our Author, are the Re- 


mains of the Party of the long Parliament, who took in 
Hand to change the Monarchy: into a Common, wealth: 


Theſe make ſo ſlender a Figure, that they only ſerve to 


ſtrengthen the Party of the other }higs. The Tories 
would perſuade the World that all the Mbigs are of this 
Kind; as the Whigs would make us believe that all the 
Tories are violent. ieee 
_ The moderate State Whigs are much in the ſame 
Sentiments as the moderate Tories; and deſign the 


Government may be maintained on its antient Foun- 


dation: All the Difference is, that the moderate Tories 
lean a little more to the Side of the King, and the 
moderate Whigs to that of the Parliament and Peo- 
ple. Theſe Jaſt are in a 2 Motion to prevent 

ing broke in upon; and 
have ſometimes taken Precautions at the Expence of the 
Crom. | 


— 


Before we conſider our two Parties with Regard to 


Religion, it muſt be obſerved, that the Reformation 


as carried on to à greater or leſſer Length, divided the 
Engliſh into Epiſcopalians and Preſbyterians or Puri- 
tans, The firſt contended that: the Epiſcopal Juriſdiction 
ſhould be continued on the ſame F ooting, and the 
Church in the ſame Form as before the Reformation: 
The latter maintained, that all Miniſters or Prieſts had the 


ſame Authority z and that the Church ought to be go- 
verned by Preſbyterians or Conſiſtories of Prieſts and Lay- 


_ Elders, 


After long Diſputes, the more moderate of each Party 
relaxed a little of- their Stiffneſs, and thus formed two 
Branches of moderate Whigs and moderate Tories: with 
Regard to Religion; but there was a much greater Num- 
ber kept to their Principles, with inconceivable Firm 
neſs: And: theſe conſtituted two Branches of rigid Epiſ- 
copalians, and Prefbyterians, ſubſiſting to this Bay; and 
till lately compriſed under the general Names of J/higs 
and Tories; in Regard: the firſt joined the Tories, and 
the latter the Nigg. or le 

From what has been obſerved, ſome Authors conclude, 
tat as the Names Tories and Whigs have Regard to. two 
different Objects, they are equivocal z and of Conſequence 
aught never to be applied without expreſſing in which 


benſe it is done. For the ſame Perſon may be, in the 


different Reſpects, both big and Tory. E 
Ibat a Preſbyterian, for Inſtance, who wiſhes the Ruin of 
the Church of England, is certainly on that Score, of the 


4 155 of e z yet if he oppoſes the Attempts ſome 
. . 7c; 1 rt 


. 


of his Party | 
cannat be denied that he is effectually a Tory. © * 


That aſter the like Manner the Epiſtopalians ought to 


be eſteemed as Tories, with Regard 'ts tlie Church; and 
yet how: many of them are Whigs with Regard to the Go- 
vernment? 13; TI A 4 15 F. 1 itt, , 
That for the reſt, the gene ral Motives that have formed 
and kept up the two Parties, appear, in the main, to be 
no other than the private Motives of- particular Perſons, 


that Self. Intereſt is the primum mobile of all their Actions; 


ever ſince the Riſe” of theſe Factions, each has ſtruggled 
earneſtly to get the Advantage over the other; inaſmuch 


as from ſuch Superiority acerue Places, Honour, Promo- 
tions, &c. which har” rs; Party diſtributes among 
ch 


its own Members, 'exchafive of the contrary Party. 

As to the Characters commonly attributed to the bigs 
and Tories; the Tories, ſays M. Rapin, appears fierce 
and haughty : They treat the bigs with the laſt Con- 
tempt, and even ſomewhat hard when they have the Ad- 
vantage over them; they are very hot and vehement, 


and proceed with a Rapidity, which, yet, is the 


Effect of Heat and Tranſport, but has its Foundation 


ſometimes in good Policy: They are very ſubjest to 
change their Principles, as their Party prevails! or gives 


Way. | 


If the rigid Preſoyterians prevail in the Whig Party, it 
would not be leſs hot and zealous than that of the Ties; 


but it is ſaid they have not the Direction thereof; which 
gives Room to affirm, that thoſe at the Head of the Jig 


Party are more moderate than the Chief of the Torres ; 
(it is a Republican that ſpeaks) and that they uſually con- 


duct themſelves on fixed Principles, proceed to their End 


gradually, and without Violence; and their Stowweſd is 


not leſs founded on good Politicks, than the Haſtineſs of 


the Tories. Thus much, ſays our Author, may be ſaid 
to the Advantage of the moderate Whigs, that in general 
they maintain a good Cauſe, viz. the Conſtitution of the 


Government, as by Law eſtabliſhed.” © — 


Never was that Diſtinction of Parties into Whigs and 


Tories ſo much taken Notice of, and never was ſo great a 


Struggle between them, to ſupplant one another, as un- 


der the Reign. of the late Queen Anne. That Princeſs, 
when ſhe aſcended the Throne, took into her Confidence, 
and placed at the Helm all thoſe who had been the 
greateſt Sticklers to bring about à Revolution, and de- 
throne! her Father, though moſt of them were indebted 
to him for their Fortune; and had under the Reign of 
his Brother Charles II. always appeared violent Tories; 
ſome of them, under his, having even carried the Farce 
ſo far, as to diſguiſe their Religion, to appear ſuch as 
they were not; for, in Fact, they had no other Princi- 
ples, either in Matter of Religion or Politicks, but what 


proceeded from an immoderate Ambition ; tho? after they 


had effectually ſtruck that Blow which ſurpriſed all Eu- 


rope, as the leaſt expected from their Hands, they bor- 
rowed the common Maſk of Rehigion to diſguiſe it; but 


it had been already fo much wore in England, eſpecially 
on the like Occaſions, that all the World could fee 
through their Perfidy and Ingratitude, Their Ambition, 
which was inſatiable, being not gratified, according to 
their Expectation, under the Reign which ſucceeded, 
immediately, the Revolution, their ſecret Intrigues after- 


wards leave Room to ſuſpect, that they had been glad of 


an Opportunity of acting the ſame Tragedy, then, which 


had ſucceeded them ſo well, under the preceding Reign; 
but they found that that ſame Throne which they had 


ſhaken ſo eaſily, while occupied by a weak Prince, was 


become unmoveable by the Reſolution, Courage and 


Wiſdom of King William ; who though he treated them, 
in Appearance, as his Friends, and rewarded them for 


the Services they had done him, feared them in ſecret as 
dangerous Foes, and-kept in his own Hand that Govern- 
ment they had aimed at, and which they expected as the 


only Reward due to their Services. But after many fri- 


volous Attempts, they were forced at laſt, to wait for it, 
*till a natural Revolution of Things ſhould place the 


Princeſs of Denmark, to whom, after their Diſappoint- 
ments, they had devoted themſelves entirely, on the 


Throne of Great Britain, hoping then to govern under 
her Name; in which they were not miſtaken; for, in 


Fact, ſhe had no ſooner aſcended the Throne, but tacy 


took 


13 F 


would make againſt the Royal Authority; it 
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took the whole Management of Affairs in their own 
Hands; and thought that Princeſs very well off, that 
they would leave her ſtill the Name of Sovereign. 
Theſe, though they appear to be Friends to Monarchy, 
at the Helm thereof they were . were notwith- 
ſtanding, called }/higs by the oppoſite Party, who ſtiled 
themſelves Tories; but could not be called fo in the Senſe 
NI. Rapin underſtood it; ſince they encroached as far as 
they could on the Liberties of the People, when in Com- 
promiſe with the exorbitant Power they had uſurped ; 
Favours, Poſts, Preferments, and every Thing elſe: of 
that Kind was ſold for ready Money; and Venality was 
grown to ſuch a Heighth, that the Queen herſelf was not 
allowed to give any Thing of her own Authority, and 
gratis; it is even ſaid, that the Soldiers themſelves, who 
ſupported then the Reputation of the Britiſb Arms, with 
ſo much Glory, were deprived of their Subſiſtance, to 
the Profit of thoſe who commanded them; *till, at laſt, 


the Clamours of the People grew ſo loud againſt the 


hig Managers, and the Party formed againſt them ſo 
formidable, that they were ſupplanted by their Antago- 


niſts the Tories, who, according to Cuſtom, while at the 


Helm, followed ſeveral of the Meaſures: they: had con- 
demned in thoſe who had preceded them; which ſhews 
plainly that no Party is really actuated by the Motives; 
they make Uſe of, either to blind the vulgar, or to gain 
their End ; which once obtain'd, they renounce their for- 
mer Principles, to follow thoſe which are moſt agreeable 
to their Ambition and Intereſt. | 2 
This Tory Party to render itſelf famous, as well at 
Home as Abroad, made Uſe of an Eccleſiaſtick for their 


Tool, whom they knew bold and enterpriſing, in which 


Station he followed ſo exactly the Inſtructions of his Up- 
holders, and fo well to the Purpoſe, that he anſwered 
their chief Ends; which were to render their Antagoniſts 


odious, and make themſelves idolized by all thoſe who 


were Friends to Monarchy, and even by the Rabble, 


which is Friend to nothing, becauſe it knows nothing. 


This Party, was, like the other, compoſed of Members, 
who had been Vbigs and Tories by Turn, according as it 
ſuited beſt their own private Intereſts: Whence it is eaſily 


concluded, that that Diſtinction of Parties, which has al- 


ways divided the Engliſb Nation, though under different 
Names, has no other Foundation but the Ambition of 
their Chiefs, who find always Tools to ſupport or advance 
it, in Hope of ſharing the Favour with them; though 
that Ambition is always cloak d under ſome ſpecious Pre- 


texts, either of Religion or of Patriotiſm, and very often 


of both. For that Party that brought Charles I. to the 
Scaffold, did it under Pretence of ſaving Proteſtantiſm 
from Ruin, and the Subjects from Slavery; tho' the Chiefs 


of that ſacrilegious Enterprize, ſhewed by their Conduct 
afterwards, that they had neither Religion, nor the leaſt 


Notion of true Patriotiſm, ſince they violated all the moſt 
ſacred Laws, and render'd their Government more oppreſ- 
five than even that of the Turks; which made the Nation 


wiſh for the Re-eſtabliſhment of that for which they had 


inſpired her with ſo much Hatred. „5 
Though that Party was much weakened, and diſcon- 
certed by the Reſtoration of Charles II. the Weakneſs of 
that Prince in pardoning moſt of the Murderers of his 
Father, encouraged them to lift up their Heads under his 
Reign, and attempt to force him to quit the Throne in 
the ſame Manner Charles I. had done, if not by open 
Force, at leaſt by the Craft of an infernal Politick, in 
making him quarrel] with his Neighbours, and render- 
ing the moſt loyal of his Subjects, and his beſt Friends 
ſuſpect him; in which they had infallibly ſucceeded if the 
Wiſdom and Dexterity of his Miniſters, entirely in their 
Royal Maſter's Intereſt (which is the indiſpenſible Duty 
of a Miniſter who has the leaſt Sentiments of Honour, 
Probity and Gratitude) had not awarded the Blow. 

James II. fell by the Hands of the ſame Party, as had 
done all his Succeſſors, if they had not had more Reſolution, 
and had not known better how to chooſe their Miniſters. 

After that unhappy Prince's Flight, a third Party aroſe 
m England, which was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of 
Non Jurors, becauſe they refuſed to take the Oaths to the 
ſucceeding Princes, wheretore they were alſo called Ja- 
covites, as ſuppoſed to be in his Intereſt, 

At preſent we hear very little of //higs or Torjes, and 
theſe two Names, which were heretofore jo famous, ſeems 


TORIES 


that favourite Name Party; unleſs it was in hi 


muſt be convinced, that they were only mad 


it is true, that if we are born Subjects, we are not to be 
treated as Slaves, and it is not natural to ſuffer Oppreſ- 


plain 
ſome will ſay, that it ſuits very well a French Conſtitution, 


but not an Engliſh one, as ſmelling too much of a paſ. | 


| ſcience ; which was the fatal Signal of thoſe civil Wars, 


vinces, burning its Cities, and Temples, facrificing its 


to have been changed into Court and County; for 
a Prince govern his People with ever ſo much Mo 
tion, Prudence, and Wiſdom, there muſt be alwa > = 
Parties in England; if it was only but for 


pretend to it; or render thoſe he'honours with his 
fidence, agreeable to every Body, which is not — ; 
ble; but that Diſtinction of Parties is not near ſ 0 


at preſent as it has been in the preceding Reign; 


and | 
who have had the Unhappinels of being engaged i — 


e T 
the Ambition of certain Men; and that it will be * 


in the Power of a judicious Prince, to giv 
Blow to thoſe Parties, or, at leaſt diſconcert them ex 
treamly, by giving a Bone to pick to the Chief there 
which ſole Conſideration, ſnould be capable to enga : 
the Subjects to unite all into one and the fame Party vu 
eſpouſe no other than that of their Sovereign; which is 
always the beſt, and the moſt agreeable to Reaſon and 
Juſtice z for I cannot imagine what Satisfaction the Sub. 
jects can find in clogging the Wheels of a Govern 
and cenſuring continually the Meaſures concerted 
often for no other Reaſon than becauſe they are co 


by it, as if no good ones could ever be concerted by it; 


ea mortal 


ment 3 
by it, 


ſion without complaining, but we ſhould not com 
without Cauſe ; and when we have Cauſe to complain 

that Cauſe let it be ever ſo great, does not au: horize 
us to form Parties to oppoſe the Meaſures of our Sove- 
reign, till after we have attempted in vain, all the pa- 
cifick Means propoſed to loyal and duriful Subjects; for 
violent ones are never approved, by a juſt and impartial 

World, unleſs it be againſt an open Tyranny ; for even then 
violent Means are condemned by the Apoſtle. I know 
that this Doctrine will not pleaſe every Body; and that 


ſive Obedience and arbitrary Power; it is true that there is 
ſome Difference between the French and "Engliſh Govern- 


ment; but it is equally true, that the French are Men 


like the Engliſb, and as ſuch cannot better familiarize them- 
ſelves with Tyranny and Oppreſſion than they do; but, 
at the ſame Time, being almoſt all born with a natural In- 
clination for their Sovereign, that Inclination hinders them 
from condemning all his Meaſures right or wrong, unleſs 
they be very oppreſſive indeed ; and then, they have very 


ſeldom formed any Party againſt him, but have Recourſe . 


to the lawful Means of Intreaties, Remonſtrances, &c. 
I fay, that the French have feldom formed any Party 


againſt their lawful Sovereign; for they have not been 


entirely free from it; and they'll remember to the lateſt 


Ages, thoſe dangerous ones introduced into the Kingdom, | 


by that Religion, which taught the infernal Docttine of 
dethroning and murdering Kings by a Principle of Con- 


which did put ſo often the Kingdom of France into 
Mourning, by deſolating its moſt beautiful and fertile Pro- 


Prieſts at the Altar, violating the Monuments of the 
Dead, and diſturbing their Aſhes, even the moſt reipect- 
able, arming the Father againſt the Son, and introducing 
Diviſion and Hatred into the Royal Houſe ; for the 
Princes of the Blood, and other great Men, laying hold 
of that ſpecious Pretext of Religion to advance their am- 


bitious Deſigns, aſſiſted therein by the new Apoltles, 


who inſtead of preaching the Goſpel of Chriſt, which 13 
a Goſpel of Meekneſs, Patience and Sufferings, ſounded 
on the contrary, the Trumpet of Tumults and Sedition, 
aſſembled under their rebellious Standards, numerous and 
formidable Armies, which made the King himſelf tremble 


on his Throne ; which rebellious Party, occaſioned in 
Proceſs of Time, the forming another to oppoſe it. 


which, afterwards became almoſt equally dangerous, by 


the Ambition of its Chiefs, I mean the Holy League, as 10 


was improperly called; to which the Duke of Guiſe wo 
Henry III. fell Victims; the latter to revenge the ee. 
of the former, whom he had cauſed to be inhumanly an 
ſhamefully aſſaſſinated, 1 | 
We had likewiſe two other Parties, under the Mino- 


rity 


0 formidable 


ncertd 
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rity of King Louis XIV. I mean that of the Mazarines, 
and of the Froundeurs, occaſioned by the Ambition of the 


Princes of the Blood, and the Hatred the French Nation had 
conceived, againſt that excellent Miniſter the Cardinal 
ine, from whom one of thoſe Parties borrowed its 


Name, which was given it by the oppoſite one, who were 
called Froundeurs, becauſe they declared againſt the 
King, the Queen his Mother, and his Miniſter, This 
Party aimed at nothing leſs, in fact, than dethroning the 
King; but as they knew they could not effect their 
reaſonable Deſigns, while he was aſſiſted by the Ad- 
vices of a Miniſter of the Capacity of Cardinal Mazarine, 
and to declare openly their real Scheme, had been running 
the Riſk of revolting the whole Kingdom againſt them ; 
they pretended that they aimed at nothing elſe but the 
ulſion of Cardinal Mazarine out of the Kingdom, 
ing all the while the greateſt Proteſtations of their 
Loyalty to their Sovereign : But the Dexterity, Reſo- 
lution and Courage of the Queen, aſſiſted by the great 
Skill of her faithful Miniſter, diſmounted all the Batteries 
they had levelled againſt her Son; and though the Car- 
dinal thought proper for him to yield to the Torrent for 
a Time, he found the Secret, at laſt, to ruin that Party, 
by gratifying the Ambition of the Chiefs thereof, and 
oblige them thereby to approve his Conduct as openly, 
and with the ſame Zeal they had blamed it before, 
Ever ſince the Extinction of the Froundeurs, we have 
heard of no Party in France. It is true, that there were then 
a great Number of Huguenots in the Kingdom, who had 
been very glad to find a favourable Opportunity to ſtir; 
but they had received fo great a Blow by the Reduction 
of their - great Bulwark, Rochelle, under the preceding 
Reign, where they had loſt all their Chiefs, who had 
either been killed, or were returned ſincerely to their Al- 


legiance to their lawful Sovereign ; that they were very 


ſenſible they could have undertook nothing with the leaſt 
Appearance of Succeſs. But however, as even in that 
weak Condition they were ſtill ſuſpicious to Louis XIV. 
who thought they would take the Advantage of the next 
favourable Opportunity of joining with his foreign Ene- 


mies, as they had done under Louis XIII. his Father, of 
glorious Memory, with the King of Spain, though a 


declared Enemy to their Religion; and having his Me- 


mory freſh yet, with the bloody Tragedy which their Bre- 


thren in Iniquity had fo lately acted in England, judged 


proper to expel from his Dominions thoſe Diſturbers of 


the publick Tranquility ; and thoſe facrilegious who 
made it a-Principle of Religion to lay violent Hands 


on the Lord's Anointed, Though there be yet to my 


certain Knowledge a vaſt Number of Huguenots in 


France; the Provinces of Poitou, Normandy, Dauphine, 
Provence, the Vivarets, &c. being full of them; but as 


it is a kind of new Generation, and that none of the 


\ Trumpets of Rebellion are ſuffered among them, to in- 
ſpire them with the dangerous Principles of Fanaticiſm, 
Diſloyalty, and Revolt; they behave as loyal Subjects, and 


enjoy all the Advantages due to their Loyalty, without be- 


ing in the leaſt oppreſſed, diſturbed or moleſted ; which 


muſt be a very great Subject of Satisfaction for a Prince, 
who ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne having 
proved a tender Father to his People, is certainly pleaſc 

to find among them no refractory Children, to give 
him Occaſion to uſe Severity towards them. Sa that 


there has been for a long while in France no other Party 


than that of the King, which is no Party at all; ſince 
that Word Party. ſuppoſes always ſome Animoſity, or 
Hatred; and could it be any Animoſity or Hatred, 
where a King reigns in the Hearts of his Subjects with 
the ſame Power he does over their Perſons ? That Love 
alone of the Subjects for their King, renders all the Diffi- 
culties a Government is attended with ſupportable ; and 
makes them ſupply with Pleaſure and Alacrity the Wants 
thereof, and ſacrifice their Lives and Fortunes, for the 
Support -or Security -of the Throne, without the leaſt 
Reluctancy and Murmur. penn e kee Fine 

There were alſo in taly two famous Factions, diſtin- 
guiſbed by the Names of Guelphs and Gibelins. Theſe 
two Factions filled all 7raly with Blood and Carnage for 
many Years. The Guelphs ſtood for the Pope againſt 


the Emperor. Their Riſe is referred by ſome to the 


Time of Conrad III. in the twelfth Century; by others 


to that of Frederick I. and by others to that of his Suc- 
ceſſor Frederick II. in the thirteenth Century. 
The Name Guelph is commonly ſaid to have been 


formed from Neſs welfo, on the following Occaſion : - 


The Emperor Conrad III. having taken the Dutchy of 


Bavaria from Welfe VI. Brother of Henry Duke of Ba- 


varia, Welfe, aſſiſted by the Forces of Roger King -of 


Sicily, made War on Conrad, and thus gave Birth to the 


Faction of the Guelphs. E SH EF "x 

Others derive the Name Guelph from the German 
Wolf, on account of the grievous Evils committed by 
that cruel Faction: Others derive that Denomination 
from that of a German called Guelph, who lived at 
Piſtoya ; adding, that his Brother, named Gibel, gave 
e HS Too nn Fan, 
The Generality of Authors affirm that the Gibelins 


atoſe about the Year 1240, upon the Emperor Frederick 
the Second's being excommunicated by Pope e 

That Prince, ſay they, making a Tour among the 
Cities of /taly, gave the Name of Gibelins to ſuch as he 
found well affected to him; and that of Guelphs to thoſe 


who adhered to the Pope. But as to the Reaſon and | 


Signification of theſe Words, there is a deep Silence 3 


Gibelin might poſſibly be formed of Gebicter, Inperator; 
whence Gebiferiſth, Imperioſe. Of Gebitter the Italians 
might make by Corruption Gibelin, ſo that Gibel;n in 
this Light ſhould be the fame with Inperialiſts, or ſuch 


as followed the Emperor's Party, 


# 
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Hernius refers the Names to the War in 1140, bes 


tween Henry the proud Duke of Bavaria, and Saxony, 


and Conrad III. Duke of Suabia. The two Princes being 
reparing to engage near the Town of Winger 4-4 
t b, en 


avarians began to cry out Guelph, which was 
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he bore: From which Weibelingen the Dalians at length 


formed Gibelin. 


This Account is confirmed by Martin Crufius : Initium 


Gibeline (Wibelinæ a patria Conradi regis.) Conrad being 
of Weibelingen, that Word, ſays Cruſius, gave, Riſe to 
Sibellingue, and that to Gibelling, Gibs lens, Gibellini. 


Others maintain, that the Emperor gave the A pel- 
lation Gibelins, to thoſe of his Party, from the German 


Word Gipffel, ſignifying Ridge, or Top; by reaſon the 
Empire reſted on them, as the Rafters of a Houſe. lean 
on the Ridge which join them a to. 
' Karus, a learned Canon of graben. in 


in order to defend his States, called to his Aſſiſtance 


Guelph Duke of Bavaria; and that one Day when the 
two Armies were ready to join Battle, the Bavarians 
cried out in High-Dutch, Hie, Guelph or, as others ſay, 


in Plemiſh, Hier, Guelph ! that is, Here, Guelph! And 
that the Imperialiſts anſwered on their Side with the Word 


bie, or Hier, Gibelin! Here, Gibelin; calling the Em- 


peror by the Name of the Place where he had been bred. 


Yer others contend that the Word Gibelin is only a 


ſoftning of the Word Gibertin, or Cuibertin; and that 
it aroſe from Guibert an Anti- pope, ſet up by the Em- 
peror Henry the Third, in the Year 106. 

Father Maimbourg, in his Hiſt, de la decad. de P Emp. 


is another Opinion: The two Factions, and their Names, 


ſays he, aroſe from a general Quarrel between two an- 
cient and illuſtrious Houſes, on the Confines of Germany, 
that of Henry's of Gibelin, and that of the. Guelphs of 
Adorff; which Account appears the moſt .probable of 
them all. But let the Origin of the Names of thoſe two 
Factions be what it will, it is certain that they ſpilt ſo 
much Blood, and deſolated all ahh in ſuch a Monger. 
that their Memory, like that of the Round: heads in Exg - 


land, is ſtill deteſted in all Countries, and will be ſo to 
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| the Lives of 
the Emperors of the Houſe of Brunſwick, is of the Sen- 
timent related under the Article Guelph, viz. that Con- 
rad III. marching into 1aly, in the Year 1139, againſt 
the Neapolitans, Roger Count of Naples and Sicily, 
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ſhelter themſelves againſt the Rage of thoſe that mus : 
them; Mothers in Tears with their Children pn. ray 
their Arms; Virgins violated: before the. Eyes oY In, 
Parents, or the Parents falling under the Sword ir 


TRAVELLING, is the Means of acquiring a per- 

- fe& Knowledge of all Nations, States, and Coun- 
tries; of their different Languages, Manners, Cuſtoms, 
Government, Commerce, and of all that's neceſſary to 


make an accompliſh'd Gentleman. 


It tuft not appear ſurprizing that I place Travelling. 
among the Arts and Sciences; ſince it is in fact a very 


great Science, to know how to travel well, and in great. 
afure the Source of all other Sciences: And ſince the 


Eugliſb Nation is more inclined to Travelling than any, Deſtruction, and entertained their Countrymen vi gi 
othe in Europe, ' eſpecially the Nobility and Gentry ; it different Qualities of the Countries they had ſeem. 555 pe! 
is proper T Hould give them in this Place ſome neceſſary, the different Genius and Manners of their, Hhabitantz 5 


Rules relating thereto, .. _ „ 

This Inclination for Travelling may have had for Origin 
that natutal Inquietude, 1 and Curioſity, we 
are born Vith; and we may very well ſuppoſe, that the 
firſt Travellers had no other View in quitting their native 
Country than to change Place; it even ſeems that it 
was at firſt a kind of Malediction from Heaven, ſince 
God puniſhed Cain's Fratricide, with that of being a Va- 
abond 1 Garth knowing perfectly well that no- 
ching can fender our Travels agreeable, but the Hope of 
returning at laſt to the Place which gave us Birth; and 
that that Hope once fruſtrated, all other Countries, 
even the moſt agreeable, and moſt proper to flatter our Cu- 
rioſity, and indulge all our other favourite Paſſions, 
would ſoon become inſupportable to us, as being, then 
conſidered. as Places. of Baniſhment or Exile, for 
which we have all a natyral Antipathy, though per- 


* 


haps at the ſame Time far preferable to ours in every 
Particular. j Eng Woe. Kruny oe 
But thoſe who were not thus confined, and were not 
neceſſitated to travel, but undertook it only at firſt by 
no other Motive than that of flattering, their Curioſity, 
or indulging their natural Inconſtancy, with an entire 
Liberty of returning whenever they pleaſed, and without 


6 the leaſt Notion of Baniſnment, or Captivity ; could 


fon diſcover, when they conſulted their Reaſon, the true 
Pleaſurę there is in travelling, and the great and ſignal 
Advantages they could reap from it, either for their own 
Country in general, or for themſelyes in particular. 

Agreeably ſurprized perhaps either at the Fertility of the 
Countties they firſt came at, or the Opulency of the Cities, 
ör the Sumptuoſity of the Buildings, or the Hoſpitality 
and good Manners of their Inhabitants, their Induſtry, 
their great, Skill in the different Arts they profeſſed, 
the flouriſhing State of their Commerce, their Piety to- 


wards God, their Equity and Impartiality in the Ad- 


miniſtration of Juſtice ; their Probity in all their Deal- 


ings; they could not_ heſitate to proceed forwards, not 
by a Motive of Inconſtancy, as they did at firſt, but a 


noble and reaſonable Deſire of knowing if all foreign 
Countries were agreeable alike ; but how much greater 
was their Surprize, when. they found in the next, though 


- contiguous to that they had left, and under the ſame Cli- 
| mate, a barren Soil, deſerted Fields, depopulated ill-built 


Cities, Inhabitants enervated by Idleneſs and Effemi- 


nacy, the Worſhip of God neglected, Ignorance, Per- 
fidy, and Injuſtice, worſhipped as Divinities, and all 
Vices indulged and approved. Theſe among our Tra- 
vellers born with vicious Inclinations, preferred, we 
doubt, ſuch a Country ſo proper to feed them, to the 
former, and eyen to their own, if Vice was baniſhed 
from it; but thoſe among them who were born with 
Jo. Notions, and. virtuous Inclinations, quitted 
1th Scorn and Precipitation ſo deſpicable a Country, 
capable to debauch ſoon the beſt Principles ; and travel- 
ling always forwards, were alarmed perhaps at their 
Entrance into another Soil, with the Sound of Trampets, 
Kettle-drums, and other warlike Inſtruments, the Neigh- 
ing of Horſes, the Claſhing of Arms, the Groans and 
Sighs of dying Men, the Shouts of the Victorious. Ad- 
vancing ſtill forwards, they ſee Fields running with 
Blood, and covered With dead Bodies, or Men expiring; 
afar off, Cities in Flames, or entirely ruinated : The In- 
habitants running here and there, not knowing where to 


more 
with 


whole World more addicted to 7. ravelling ; and an 


out on his Travels, into foreign Parts, are to mind, is to 


ancy, became 
me Countries a 


kind of Neceſſity. ere A | 
It is true that all Nations are not equally incline ts 
Travelling: For ſome of them are deterred from it — | 
mere Puſillanimity, or Cowardice; imagining falſely 
that they could not leave their native Soil, withour hay 
poſing themſelves to the moſt imminent Danger; and 
others, infatuated with the Excellence of their own . 
try, falſely imagine, that there is nothing good, nothing 
great, nothing magnificent, nothing beautiful, but what 
is found among them; and that it is ridiculous to travel 
into other Countries, where nothing is found to be compa- 
„„ DTS. ib ht Co ions nate, 
Though this be the Sentiment of a great Part of the. 
Engliſh Nation, there is none, notwithitanding, in the 
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Engliſh Nobleman, or Gentleman, who can bear the Ex. 
pences of it, would not think himſelf accompliſhed if he 
had not ſpent fix or ſeven. Years in making the Tour 
of Europe. A noble Emulation, which cannot be too 
much admired and commended, if the Traveller do it 
with a View of rendering his Travels advantageous to 
himſelf, and to his own Country; which to know, W MW 
mult follow him cloſely on his Journey; and examine Ml 
carefully his Conduct, and the Meaſures he takes to ren- MR 
der himſelf an accompliſhed, and ufeful Gentleman; 
taking the Liberty ſometimes to give him ſome Inſtruc- 
tions, and to reprimand him when we ſhall find him 
-guilty of ſome Faults... © © -- . 
Ihe firſt Thing the Parents of a Gentleman, ready to ſet 
chuſe him a Governor; which, in fact, ſhould be their 
firſt Care; but they muſt be as careful in that Choice; and 
not be entirely influenced in it, either by the Recom- 
mendation of particular Friends, or the Inclination they 
have to ſerve a certain Perſon, preferable to all others, 
without the leaſt Regard to his perſonal Merit or Capa- 
city ; which is an unpardonable Fault, always attended. 
with very bad Conſequences: For they ſhould conſider | 
that Travelling is a Kind of School, where they ſend 
their Children to ſtudy all Sorts of Arts and Sciences; 
that the ſeveral Countries they paſs through are ſo man 
different Books; as problematick, and unintelligible, as 
any other; if they have not a Maſter to explain them, 
and give them the Solution of the many difficult Pro- 
blems they are filled with; but which, with that necel- 
ſary Help, are ſoon and eaſily underſtood ; moſt of 
them being accompanied with diverting and curious 
Demonſtrations, which ſeize the Imagination, at the 
ſame Time they recreate the Sight. Therefore a Go- 
vernor ſhould be ſo thoroughly acquainted with thoſe 
Sorts of Books (if I be permitted to call them ſo) as to 
know them perfectly by Heart, and to meet with them 
without r which he could not eaſil) 
ſolve them to his Pupil. eri 2 
The next Thing to be confidered, in a Governor, 15 
his Age; for he ſhould: be neither too young, nor too 
old; for if too young, it will be very difficult for him 
to aſſume over his Pupil that becoming Authority whic 
15 neceſſary to oblige him to mind his Leſſons, either for 
his Inſtruction in the different Branches of Knowledge 
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ke is to acquire, either to refrain his Paſſions, or to.repri- 
mand him when he has committed any conſiderable 
Fault, with that Efficacy, as to prevent his being guilty 
of the ſame again: I ſay, with a becoming Authority, to 
ve them to underſtand the Difference between the in- 
{portable Arrogancy of a Pedant, which ſerves rather 
to harden the Pupil, make him hate the Company, and 
even the Sight of his Tutor, than to make him to mind 
his Advices and Leſſons ; and the gentle Severity of a 
Gentleman, which is always ſeaſoned with ſome Com- 
laiſance, and good Manners : Beſides, when a Gover- 
nor is too young, he may flatter the Paſſions of his Pu- 
oil, to have Occaſion to indulge his own; and inſtead 
of bringing home a Gentleman of Merit, Knowledge, 
and Probity, bring an ignorant and vicious one. 
Neither is a Perſon too much advanced in Years pro- 
r for a Governor; for, moſt commonly, old Age 


renders a Man croſs, peeviſh, and burthenſome to him- 


ſelf, and to others, more eſpecially to a young Gentleman 
who loves Mirth and Gaiety : That Age being beſides 
but too often ſubject to ſeveral Infirmities, which are 
an Obſtacle to Travelling; ſince it hinders a Governor 
from being as vigilant on his Pupil's Conduct as he 
ould. W 
= would be alſo very proper that a Governor, if not 
quite of an equal Birth with his Pupil, ſhould be born 
a Gentleman, which can claim that Reſpect from his 
Pupil, which otherwiſe he would be loth perhaps to ſhew 
him; for it is almoſt impoſſible a Pupil ſhould mind his 
Governor, if he deſpiſes him. Neither are the Pa- 
rents to inſiſt, or even expect, the leaſt menial Service 
from a Governor to his Pupil; ſince it is giving Occa- 
ſion to their Son, to conſider and treat as a Servant, a 
Perſon whom he muſt conſider as his Father, while he 
continues in that Poſt, and treat him every where as 
ſuch ; ſince it is he who muſt appear firſt every where, 
in order to introduce him with the Honour due to his 
Rank: Therefore a Governor, who accepts that Em- 
ployment on any other Conditions, and would ſuffer 
himſelf to be maltreated by his Pupil, is not worthy 
of it. 85 | | 
"A 
ſhould be addicted to no Vices, particularly Swearing, 
Gaming, Drinking; for as thoſe Vices are always prac- 


tiſed publickly, and cannot be hid from a Pupil, it 
would be a very bad Example for him; and as we have 


all a natural Propenſity to Evil, he would be expoſed to 
the Danger of contracting thoſe ill Habits, of which we 
have an Example in Charles IX. King of France; who 
though born with an excellent Genius, and the beſt In- 
clinations, had notwithſtanding contractedſo great an Ha- 
bit of Swearing; from thoſe who had been intruſted 
with his Education, that he could ſcarce ſay any thing 
afterwards without it. | 4 50% 5 
Piety and Religion are alſo very requiſite in a Go- 
vernor, eſpecially in this Age, where Atheiſm and Im- 
piety are ſo much in Vogue; but neither of thoſe two 


Virtues ſhould degenerate into Hypocriſy and Fanaticiſm, 


which always render a Man odious to the moſt ſenſible 
Part of Mankind; and makes him condemn. the moſt 
innocent Mirth, and the moſt lawful Pleaſure, as the 
greateſt Imperfections, or even Vices; whereas, on the 
contrary, true Piety and Devotion is eaſy, agreeable, 
pleaſant, and ſociable . 
A judicious Parſimony, which has nothing of a ſordid 
Avarice; and a noble Liberality, without Extravagancy 
or Prodigality, are likewiſe two eſſential Qualities in 
the Governor of a young Gentleman; for as he moſt 
commonly has the Adminiſtration of the Money allowed 
for the Expences of his Travels, he ſhould be as care- 
ful of it as of his own; without either appropriating it 
to his own Uſe, which is a Breach of the great Truſt 


ſigas to ſtay ſome Time among them, not to 


particular Care muſt be taken, that a Governor 
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a faithful Account of what he diſburſes, and what he 
receives, and hom and for what expended, for the Satis- 
faction of thoſe who have commiſſioned him 
A Governor ſhould not be unacquainted with the Ge- 
nius, Manners, Inclinations, and Cuſtoms, of the diffe- 
rent Nations he muſt be obliged to converſe with on his 
Travels, that he may modeſize his Conduct, or Beha- 
viour, and that of his Pupil accordingly, and not appear 
as if he was a perfect Stranger among them; which 
never fail of cauſing ſome Surprize, let the Nation be 
ever ſo polite, complaiſant, or ſo. well civilized,: when 
they ſee Perſons. among them behaving quite otherwiſe 
than they do. , Ji | 1 OV 20) 
The next Thing, Parents take Care to ſettle, for: the 
Journies of their Children into foreign Parts, are the 
Funds to defray all neceſſary Expences; I ſay neceſſary 
Expences, for they ſhould allow nothing for Luxury, 
and Extravagancies; otherwiſe, inſtead of a fine and 
accompliſhed Gentleman they could have expected at 
his Return, they might chance to have an extravagant 
or ridiculous Fop, or a Debauchee: For there are Pa- 
rents ſo exceedingly fond, and ſo extravagantly indulgent 
to their Children, that they ſettle particular Correſpon- 
dents to let them have Money unknown to their Go- 
vernor, which is the ſureſt Means they could take to 
render their Travels prejudicial inſtead of beneficial: to 
them; ſince that Money can be of no other Uſe than 
to help them towards gratifying all their Appetites and 
moſt favourite Paſſions z which cannot happen when the 
Governor has the Management of all, ſince the Pupil 
mult tell him the Uſe he deſigns to make of the Money 
he aſks of him. openly WEL | 


It is very needleſs to provide a great Number of 


Cloaths for a young Gentleman who is going to travel; 
ſince it is very proper he ſhould follow in his Dreſs the 
Mode of the Nations he is to viſit, eſpecially if he de. 
appear 
ſingular taking always of ' thoſe Modes what is fallow- 
ed by Men of Taſte and Judgment, and rejecting all 
that gives into Extravagancy, or ſmells the Comedian. 
Having thus far provided all that is neceſſary. for our 
Gentleman's Departure, he muſt, before he quits his na- 
tive Shore, renounce entirely all his natural Prejudices, 
if he be infatuated with any; and conſider himſelf as if 
he were of no Country, bur rather as if he was to be of 
all the Countries he is to paſs through; otherwiſe he 
will have no Opportunity of familiariſing himſelf with 


the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries, which Familiarity 


is abſolutely neceſſary for his Inſtruction; for every body 
deſpiſe a Perſon who is continually extolling the Merit 
and Advantages of his own Country above all others, 
which is always a Mark either of Ignorance, or of a 
Weakneſs of Mind, bordering much on Stupidity and 
Folly. Nay, ſuch an Infatuation is ſometimes attended 
with very dangerous Conſequences; for the Infatuated, 
is either laughed at, or elbowed in a Company, and 
ſometimes worſe uſed. Of which this is an Example, 
which I judge proper to quote, to caution Gentlemen 
Travellers againſt being guilty of the ſame; and which 1 
know to be fact, ſince I was on the Spot when the Thing 
happened. er e 2500059 100 eue 2D 
An Engliſb Nobleman of the Firſt Rank | (though 1 
will not pretend to ſay that he was reckoned of a very 
ſound. Judgment) being in the Preſence Chamber of the 
late Grand Duke of Tuſcany, his Highneſs gave the 
Right to an Italian Prince who wWas there preſent, and 
the Left to the Engliſb Nobleman; which he took ſo ill, 
that he told the Grand Duke that he was greater than 
any Ialian Prince, and as ſuch, ſhould. have the Prece- 
dency; to which the Grand Duke made no other Anſwer 
than by turning his Back to hin. 
The ſame Nobleman being at Legborn, at a Time 
when three Galleys of Malta were in the Male, he ex- 
preſſed a Deſire of going on board, where he was re- 
ceived with all the Honours which could have been done 
to the Grand Maſter himſelf; and ſplendidly entertained, 
though none of the Officers knew him otherwiſe than 
by his being an Zngiþ- Nobleman of the Firſt Rank, 
and accompanied by the Chevalier de Moye, a Knight 
of St. Michael, then Conſul of : France in that Port, 
the Officers of the Galleys being likewiſe all French- 
nen. eee other Things, . 
13 : . t e 
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the Company with his naval Exploits (for he. had 
been a Sea Officer) and among others with that 
of La Hogue, where he ſaid he had beat thoſe Of- 
ficers there preſent 3 at firſt the Company took no 
Notice of it, till repeating too often that he had beat 
them; he that commanded in Chief anſwered him, 
that he was not born at the Time of the Affair of Ls 
Hogue, andi that he never knew before that the Gal- 
leys of Malia were there ; and the Nobleman inſiſting 
ſtill on the ſame Point, the Commander quitted the 
Table, and was ſoon followed by his Officers; none 
being left with him but the French Conſul, who could 
not leave him; ſo that he was obliged to return on 
Shore, without any body taking the leaſt Notice of him, 
though they had prapoſed to do him the ſame Honours 
then, he had received when he came on board. | 
Our young Gentleman Traveller muſt likewiſe take 
the Reſolution before his Departure, to keep his Religion 
within himſelf, and neyer bring that on the Tapis in any 
Company or Country whatſoever ; abſtaining above all 
other Things of turning other Religions into Ridicule, 
becauſe different from his; for though others have as 
diſadvantageous an Opinion of his as,he may have of 
theirs; 1 can aſſure him, that he' Il never hear Religion 
mentioned in any Company he may chance to be in, 
in foreign Parts; every body there conſidering religious 


_ Controverſies as a Bane to Society. Nay, even in the 


Churches, if his Curiofity lead him thither, to hear ſome 
of the beſt Orators in the whole World, he'll find all 


their Diſcourſes free from thoſe Invectives and injurious 


Appellations, wherewith Preachers in ſome 
Europe ſeaſon all theirs. 
With theſe general Inſtructions we 
tleman Traveller already landed in ſome Parts of France, 
perhaps at Calais, or Dunkirk ; if he deſigns to follow 
the Profeſſion of Arms, he ſhould begin here his Courſe 
of Study, and ſtay two or three Days in either of thoſe 


Parts of 


Places, to ſee the Fortifications, if he be permitted to do 


it by the Governor or Commandant ; which to facilitate, 
his firſt Viſit ſhould be to thoſe Gentlemen, and ler 


them know his Deſire, which they'll certainly gratify if 


they have no poſitive Orders to the contrary ; and ac- 
company him themſelves, or have him accompanied by 
ſome Officer of the Garriſon. While he walks he ſhould 


examine with a great Attention all the Works of the 
Place (for I ſuppoſe that he has already ſome Knowledge 


of Fortifications) and draw in his Memory a Sketch 


thereof; for he will not be permitted to do it otherwiſe, 


neither is he to let his Guide perceive that he is ſo at- 
tentive, leſt it ſhould occaſion ſome Suſpicion or Jea- 


louſy. ' Though there are ſome Officers, when they 


are afraid of nothing, who give freely their Opinion 
on the Strength or Weakneſs of the Place; and the 


Works which are, or could be added to it; which gives. 
Occaſion to the Traveller to aſk Queſtions, and make 


Objections; though this ſeldom or never happens in 


Frontier Places; fince there are moſt commonly poſi- 
tive Orders to the contrary; and the Court is even ſo 


ſtrict on that Point, that it is politively forbidden to ſhew 
the Fortifications to Foreigners, | | «© © | 
If ourTraveller is not deſigned for the Field, he ſhould 
not ſtay in thoſe Sea-port Towns, where there is nothing 
to be learned, and nathing to be ſeen, but proceed on 
his Journey to Paris. Neither is he to ſtop in any 
Town of the Road, if he takes that of Picardy, fince 
there is nothing capable 20 flatter his Curiofity; or that 
deſerves his Attention, except the Woollen Manufacture, 
of Vanzrobe's at Abbeville, and the Choir of the Cathedral 
Church of Beauvois, which is a good Piece, in the Go- 
thick Taſte. R413 E Gourk.-62 yon! 
At St. Denis, the Abbey, which is the Sepul- 
ture of the Kings of France, is worthy his Notice, 
as well for the great Number of its eee As 
for its rich Treaſure, which is ' ſhewn - to every body 
gratis, by a Monk of the Abbey, every Piece of Curioſi- 
ty by itſelf, who explains what it is, by whom given, Gt. 
ſuffer you to handle it, if you defire it, and anſwer in a 
_ polite Manner all the Queſtions yo may be pleaſed to 
aſk. If the Traveller takes Poſt he'll paſs through 
. Chantilli, a Seat of the Duke of Buurbau, which is one 
of the moſt ſumptuous Edifices hel! meet with in all 
his Travels. The Furniture is alſo very magnificent and 


St. Omers, he mult ſee the Abbey, St. Ber 


him, and even take it as a great Honour when he is 


ſuppoſe our Gen- 


into it afterwards. | | 
If the Traveller wants to be introduced at Court, not 


.tice'of ; whereas their Copies, who have but lately bot. 


TRAVELLING. 


rich, and che Gardens beautiful. If he Paſſes throy 95 
e rs . In, eſpecially 
the Altar-piece, which is of Silver gilt, ſet all over w. 
precious Stones z and the 'Treafure, here there "ith 
Topaz of an extraordinary Bigneſs. z ws 
Arrived at Paris, he ſhould lodge in what wean 
there Hotel Garnie z and if he deſigns to perfect 5 
in the French Language, which I ſuppoſeè he bites 
learn in Exgland, he mult not frequent too much his 0 > 
Countrymen, tho' we are all but too naturally incline u. 
it; but endeavour to be introduced into ſelect Com wh 
of French Gentlemen and Ladies, eſpecially 2 
provided they be not Gameſters, whom he muſt 3 
as a moſt dangerous Plague, as well as thoſe wh, 4 
addicted to any other Sort of Extravagancy and Dee 
bauchery, I muſt alſo caution him againſt a Set e 
Sharpers, under the Appearance of Gentlemen, of bas 
there is a great Number at Paris, who force themſelyes 
into the Company of Foreigners, wo 
the ſame free Manner as if they had been always ac- 
quainted, and with no other Deſign than either to ſpunge 
upon them or bilk them; for a true French Gentleman 
though he does all the kind Offices he can to a Foreigner, 
ſcorns to put him to any Expences on his Acco 5 


| count, bu 
on the contrary, will be at any Expences himſelf to _ 


to accept of it. There are ſome Ge 
Paris, kept even in Houſes of Perſons of the Firſt Rank 
and where a great deal of good Company reſort, which 
ſhould be frequented but ſeldom by Foreigners; for 
though they may be ſuffered two or three Days to be 
Spectators only; they will ſcarce ſuffer. them to be ſo 


much longer, but both Gentlemen and Ladies uſe all 


the Intreaties imaginable to entice them to play, which is 

a dreadful Labyrinth, out of which, when once engaged. 

it is very difficult to extricate oneſelf; and as thoſe ber 
ſons are Gameſters of Profeſſion, a Foreigner who is not 
ſo, may ſoon loſe very large Sums of Money, for they moſt 
commonly play a high Game. This I know by Expe- 
rience ; for having been introduced into one of thoſe 
Places, even by the Maſter of the Houſe himſelf ; they 
ſuffered me to be there two Days, when I deſigned to be 
always a Spectator ; but after that Time my Introductor 

himſelf teazed me ſo much to play, for which I had al- 
ways a mortal Averſion (having for that Reaſon never 
learned a Game perfectly) that tired at laſt with his In- 


treaties, and his telling me that Ladies did not like the 


Company of a Gentleman who would not play; I an- 


ſwered him, I did not know how to play, and dd 


not like it; but to oblige him and the Ladies, if he 
would tell me how much he would have me loſe, as L 
was fure I muſt, if I ſhould play, I would give the 
Money, and fave myſelf the Trouble; which being not 
accepted, I quitted the Company, and never returned 


only at that of France, but alſo at all the other Courts 
he deſigns to fee, the beſt Introductor is the Minifter of 


his own Court, to whom he muſt pay the firſt Viſrr, 


If he travels ixcog. he may go to Court with his Go. 
vernor, and he'll find always, eſpecially at the Court of 
France, Gentlemen ready to introduce them, and ſhew 
them all that is to be'feen, without being at any Ex- 
pence. He ſhould frequent often that Court to learn 
their Manners, which are eaſy, agreeable; without any 


Arroganey and Affectation, and which are followed by all 


other Courts of Europe. For thoſe affected Airs, atiry 
buteck to the Freuch by their Enemies, who do not 
ſee their own, which are much more ridiculous and in- 
ſupportable, are not the Airs of the French Court, nor 
of the moſt ſenſible Part of the Nation; but only of a 
certain Number of young Fellows, diſtinguiſhed from 
the reft by the Name of petit Maitres, or Fops; who ar 
as much laughed at in France as any where elſe; the 
moſt Foreigners are more apt to imitare thoſe than any 
body elſe, and by mimicking them, when they rerum 
into their own Country; appear ſtill much more ridicu- 
lous than their Originals; for 


fected Airs, that they are become natural to them, and 
therefore are not ſo diſagrerable; ner ſo much taken No- 


rowe 


thoſe Have ſo much uſed 
themſelves almoſt from their very Infaney, to thoſe af: 
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cowed ther, practiſe them in fo awkward a Manner, that 
render themſelves quite fidiculous. I remember chat 
I tave ſeen at Turin dne of thoſe ridiculous Copits in the 
Perſon of a Nobleman from Bobemia, otherwiſe a Per- 
ſon of a very great Merit, but WhO had given ſo much in- 
thoſe Airs of Petit Maitres at Paris, where he had been 
jarely, that he al moſt eclipſe), thereby, all his excellent Qua- 
liries, at leaſt before thoſe who were not acquainted with 
them, he had a Wig with a Tail almoſt as big as my Arm, 
and reaching farther down than the middle of his Back, with 
fve or fix Hairs on each Side his Fate, ſeldom walking 
otherwiſe than in the Steps of a Minuet, and ſeldom 
without muttering ſome Song or other. We went once 
together to the Palace, and che firſt Thing he did, in 
entring the Apartments, was to run ſinging to a Looking- 
Glaſs, to put the few Hairs of his Wig in order, though 
the Place was full of Ladies and Gentlemen, who could 
not help ſmiling at it. A e 85 8 0 
1 hope my young Gentleman Traveller, will forbear 

learning thoſe bad Manners of our petit Maitres of Paris. 

The Things capable to flarter his Curioſity, at Paris, 

and in the Neighbourhood, are all the Royal Palaces ; and 

thoſe of the Princes of the Blood, viz. at Paris the 

Lorvre, the Palace of the Tuilleyjes, that of the Duke of 
Orledns, call'd the Royal Palace, the Luxembourg, the 

Hotel de Conde, and ſeveral other Palaces, and Hotels of 
Perſons of the firſt Rank, the Hotel of the Invalids, the 

Obſervatory, the Sorbonne, the College of the four Na- 

tions, &c, —— and to feed his Underſtanding; all the 

different Arademies, the pubiic Libraries, ee. 
| In the Neighbourhood of Paris, St. Cloud, a Seat of 
the Duke of Orleans; Verſailles, Marly, Triannon, 
Meudon, Fontainbleau, la Meute, Choi) Madamoiſelle, 
&c. — for a noble Recreation, he may go to the Opera, 
and to the Comedy; where, in Winter, he is ſure to ſee 
8 very good Company.  _ 1 
Nie ſhould not leave France, till he has made ſome 
Progreſs in the French Language; ſince it is ſpoke in all 
the other Courts of Europe; and on all the Roads; where- 
as after. he has left Paris, he could ſcarce be underſtood 
any where elſe, if he ſpeaks only Engliſh 2 
If he takes the Road of ay through Savch, and has 
no Equipage of his own ; the beſt is, to take the Dili- 
gence of Lyons ; beſides that, there is always in that 
Coach a very good Company. F 
At Lyons, the two beſt Places to lodge at, ate the Hotel 
au Parc, which is the moſt in vogue, ahd moſt frequent- 
ed by Perſons of Condition, berauſe, perhaps, the dear- 
elt; and notre Dame de Pitie, which I think the beſt, 
becauſe 1 have lodged in both; the moſt curious Thing 
to be ſeen there, is the Square of Belle-Court, which is 
very ſpacious, with the Equeſtrian Statue of Lots XIV. 
in the Middle, and whence one fees the Junction of 
the two Rivers, the Sean and the Rhone. There are 
ao ſome very antique Buildings; and the Che of Pierre 
Enciſe, deſerves the Attention of the curiotts. 
A Traveller may ſtay at Lyons as long as he pleaſes, 
without any Danger, either of Shapers, or Spungers, ot 
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Time, with the ſame Civility, Complaifance and good 
Manners, which he has found at Paris; he may alſo buy 
here, at a Very feaſonable Rate, gold and ſilver Tiffue, 
for Waiſteoats; fille Stockings, and all other Sorts of Aiken 


at Paris; and ear, if he pleaſes, take Letters bf Credit 


Male and à Horſe ; and which in my Opitiion, ate 
a vety bad Currtage; though a Traveller is forced to take 
one of them, if he has none of his own, for thete are ns 
others. At your Arrival at Lyons, you are beſieped by 


not you them; there you take the Piece of n 
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any other Perſons of that Kind; and meer ar the ſame 


Manufactures; and have his Cloaths as neatly made as 


upon all Parts of Hay. Here are found Commodi- dga! 
nes for Turin, which are miſerable Chaifes, drawfl by 4 


five'or ix Drivers of thoſe” diſſocate Commodities, who 
ea themſelves Voiturins, who never ceaſe impottuning' 
vou til you Rave taken one of chem; two or rhtee of 
tem thruſting into your Hand, each 4 Piece bf Gold, gag 
which they call Earneſt, fore it is they that Hire 7. ald 
the ke 


Jou like bet; though for my Part, -I like none of them; 
tor they are a Pack of lazy impertinent Fellows; who 
vould tire the Patience of an Angel upon the Road, and 
doe mend their Face, on any Confideratioty whatfoever 5 amis le, and con 1 eee EP 
but go on- the Face of their Fellow Brutes, ſometimes The King's Faliee, is magnifczntly furniſied; and 
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Ton paſs over 4 Bridge, call d the Bridge of ls Guilozoirre, 
which is 8 Tong dne te gb to Pont Beavoiſin, where 
you lay that Nighe; and the next Morning you enter the 
Alps, and dine at 4 very indifferent Inn, or Public Houſe, 
as you may be pleaſed to call it, in the Mountains, call'd 
fes Ecbelles; and proceed afterwards on your Journey, 
where you meet with that famous Paſſage made by Charles 
Emanuel II. Duke of Savoy, call'd the Grottes, which is 
very ſteep, and all paved, and where two Coaches may 
paſs abreadth; on che Left coming from les Echelles, is 
an Inſcription, Which informs you that what the Romans 
had attempted, Charles Emanuel has accompliſh'd. 
You lay that Night at Chamber), which is the Capital of 
Savoy, and a pretty City, incloſed with a high Wall, but 
of no Defence, there are ſeveral antient Chun hes, and 
575 Buildings, which are to be feen, if ö 
nave any Time to ſpare; otherwiſe, they are not of ſuch 
Conſequence, as to engage them to retard their Journey 
on Purpoſe for to fre them only: The Inhabitants of 
Chambery, are very courteous, complaiſant, good na- 
tured and hoſpitable, without Diſſimulation G Deceit. 
Our Traveller muſt not ſuffer himſelf to be directed by his 
Voiturin, with regard to the Inn he is to lodge at, for 


he will not carry him to the beſt, but to that he is beſt 


n with, which is often the worſt; neither muſt 


always ſtab in the Back; though ke not 
King of Sar- 


wv 


(7 I $4 


the Chaiſe cannot aſcend that ſeep and high | 
hairs up | 


* 


of tlie Mou your 
©. 


happy Fare of Pfinceſtes, that they are not allowed to mar- 


| a Fo- 


N 
a Foreigner may ſee it, but not like thoſe of the King of 
France, Gratis , for the Perſon who ſhews it, expects 
a Gratification, and would even aſk for it, if you ſhould 
forget it: In this Palace, is a ſumptuous Chapel, or 
rather Church, where they ſay, is depoſited the Shrowd 
of our bleſſed Saviour; round which burn continually 
ſeveral very rich Lamps; in this Place, and all others of 
the ſame Kind, throughout all the Catholick Countries, 
he muſt behave with a great deal of Modeſty, otherwiſe 
forbear going into them ; for it he was to behave other- 
wiſe, he would excite the Indignation of Perſons of all 
Ranks; who in thoſe Countries, are much greater Bigots 
than in France; but as he is not neceſſitated to viſit thoſe 
Places, he muſt abſtain from it, if he is conſcious, that 
he cannot behave decently. | | 

The Court of Turin, is one of the moſt polite in Europe, 
and imitates that of France, in its courteous, eaſy, and gentle 
Behaviour, Hoſpitality, Manners, and Modeſty. The 


late Queen of Sardinia, Mother of this preſent King, 
was one of the moſt amiable, affable, and accompliſhed. 
Princeſſes in the whole World; and gained the Reſpect of 


all who had the Honour to ſee her. I was told that the 


late King, when younger than he was then, was alſo very 


engaging; but for my Part I ſaw not the leaſt remain of 
it; perhaps, becauſe I was a little prejudiced againſt him; 
but, however, I was glad to fee a Prince, who had 
als ays acted in fo extraordinary a Manner; as to be 
ſuſpected even by the Allies, with whom he had entered 
into a Confederacy to dethrone his own Daughter; a Po- 
litick which Machiavel himſelf was unacquainted with: I 
liked much better the Prince Royal his Son, and thought 
to find in his Face very great Signs of what he would be, 
a great Heroe. The Piedmonteſe Women are very agree- 
able, and not at all cruel, The Men, Nobility and 
Gentry excepted, are pretty much reſerved, and not very 
ready to contract Friendſhip or Acquaintance with Fo- 
reigners. There are ſeveral very neat Coffee-Houſes in 
the City, where there is a great Variety of very agreeable 
Liquors, and where a For 
e. 3 | 
Near Turin is the magnificent Royal Palace, called La 
Vanerie, which was burnt by M. de Catinat, Marſhal of 
France, but which has been rebuilt ſince. 
muſt not quit Turin before he has ſeen that Place. 
The Service of the King of Sardinia is very fatiguing, 
even in Time of Peace, and the Pay both of the Officers 
and Soldiers very ſmall. 3 | 
There is at Turin ſeveral very handſome Monaſteries of 
both Sexes, and a good Univerſity, There is alſo an In- 
qiuiſition, as in all other Parts of Itahy; and Spies of that 
Tribunal in all Companies, called Knights of the Inqui- 
ſition; therefore a Foreigner ſhould be very cautious how 
he ſpeaks on religious Subjects; er rather ſhould never 
touch that Cord. For I remember, while I was at Leg- 
horn, that having ſpoke a little freely in a Company of the 


Body of St. Catherine, which is ſhewn at Bologna, the 


French Conſul who was there preſent, aſked me the next 
Day, if I wanted to be put in the Inquiſition? To which 
having anſwered in the Negative, he told me that I ſhould 
not then ſpeak ſo freely as 1 did the Night before, and 


_ was the firſt who informed me of thoſe Knights of the 


Inquiſition ; for, added he, if you was once there, it 
would be very difficult for us to take you out. It is true 
that the good Conſul had not the ſame perſuaſive Argu- 
ments the late Duke ofYendoſme had; for I have heard my 
Father ſay, that while that General commanded in Nah, 
my Father being then along with him, and one of his 
Aid de Camps, an Officer of the Army, was put in the In- 
quiſition for having given the ſame Liberty to his Tongue, 
he would have given in France, without any Conſequence. 
The Duke, as ſoon as he was informed of it, ſent to de- 
mand his Officer; but the Inquiſitors anſwered, that it 


was not in their Power, after a Perſon was taken, to ſet 


him at Liberty before he had had his Trial z which An- 
ſwer not n ſatisfactory to the Duke, he ordered 
that ſome Field Pieces ſhould be carried before the Palace 


of the Inquiſition, to beat it down to the Ground; but 


the Inquiſitors no ſooner heard the Cannon roar, but 


they ſent their Priſoner to the Duke, with Abundance of 


Submiſſions and Excuſes for their Imprudence. 


J had forgot to inform our young Traveller, that at 
his Arrival at Turin, he will be ſtopped at the Gate, and 
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aſked, ina veryicivil Manner, whence he came. 
where he deſigns to go to lodge; which muſt. 
ed poſitively; and as he is a Perſon of Fa 
will detain him no longer, but bring him to 
order to lodge there, which Trouble muſt 
ledged with a Gratification in Money; thou 
_y it is an F of the Place that brin 
or it was one that brought me my Order at : 
there ; and as I knew it Pad been od ee 2 mval 
France to offer him Money on ſuch an Account, 1 dias = 
offer any; but he took Care himſelf to let me Sr: _ 
Cuſtom of the Place, and aſked for it; pleading. V the 
ſame Time, that their Pay was very ſmall | ee 
perfectly well; ſo that our Traveller ſhould be acqua . 
with this Particular, to prevent theſe Gentlemen 3 
put them to the Trouble of aſking, which really; | 
much becoming their Profeſſion. The beſt Inn A 12 
was then the Sign of the good Woman, or the W oo. 
without a Head. | | eee wad 
Our Traveller muſt not begin to learn Halian 
becauſe the Piedmonteſe do not ſpeak it well. 
This City is extremely well governed, and no Diſord 
committed in it, neither in the Day, nor in the N; be 
Time; but there is a Sort of Ruffians here, as well - n 
all the other Cities or Towns of 1aly, who loiter . 
the Gates of Inns, and get a Livelihood by Nane 
Ladies of Pleaſure to Travellers, which I ſay to . 
ours againſt them. It is forbidden there to carry li ted 
Flambeaux or Torches through the Streets at Night, f 
Lieu thereof, there are Lantherns of Paper, called Cabaf 
ſas, carried by Children, who will light any Body for a 
Trifle. The Streets are extremely clean, and well paved, 
ſeveral of them with five Porches, or Piazzas on both 
W ſhelter from the Riꝶ m. 
I muſt inform our Traveller before he quits Turin. th. 
he muſt expect to find throughout all ah a e Bt 
ference as to the exterior Worſhip, between the Religion 
of the French and that of the 1talians, tho? it be in Fact 
but one and the ſame Religion; for the 7talians obſerve 
a much greater Number of Ceremonies than the French. 
and among them a great many very ridiculous dies, 
which are not to be minded, ſince they do not affect the 
moſt eſſential Part of the Religion; for Example, he'll 
meet in the Streets idle Fellows, ſtill much more lazy 
than the reſt of their Countrymen, with a Box on their 
Breaſt, in which is a Madona, with two ſmall wax Ta- 
pers lighted on each Side, and a Bell in their Hands, to 
give you Notice that you ſhould kneel before the Ma- 
dona, and contribute ſomething towards the Maintenance 
of the Luminary, or rather to keep the Fellow in his Idle. 
neſs. Theſe are Superſtitions which the Ignorance of the 
Rabble has introduced and ſupported, but which the moſt 
ſenſible Part of the Catholicks deſpiſe; but which it is, 
very difficult to reform, particularly in thoſe Parts, At 
Twenty-four o Clock (for they tell the Hours throughout 
all /aly from one to Twenty-four) you'll ſee all on a ſud- 
den every body fall on their Knees, whether they be inthe 
Streets, in the publick Places, or in Houſes; either in 
Company, or by themſelves, which would ſurpriſe a Per- 
ſon, who is not acquainted with it; the Reaſon of this is, 
that it is ſuppoſed, that at the ſame Hour the Virgin 
Mary, received the Meſſage of the Angel, and a Bell is 
rung, then, in all the Catholick Countries, to inform 
the People that they ſhould fay their Angelus, which is a 
ſhort Prayer, containing, in a conciſe Manner, the Hil- 
tory of that great Event, which the French ſay ſtanding, | 
and the Jtalians kneeling ; which different Manner of 
Saying makes no Alteration in the Prayer, which 1s very 
good of itſelf. He'll alſo find in the Churches ſeveral of 
thoſe Madona's placed on a Table, with a Plate before 
them to receive the Offerings of the Ignorant, which 18 
winked at by the Clergy, who, I ſuppoſe, have Part of 
the Booty. Though I muſt confeſs that it is a great 
Scandal to the Religion; and I have had often a Mind o 
kick both the Table and the Receiver of the Oblations; 
but the Inquiſition interpoſed. 
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At his Departure from Turin, if your 7 raveller deſigns 
Verceille and 


to go to Milan, he'll paſs through Chivas, 
Novarre. | xv. bet” 7 R 9. Jt 4 

* Chivas belongs to the King of Sardinia, and is very ill 
fortified. Here he'll begin to ear, if he pleaſes, ſome 
Soup, with Vermicelli, and ſome Parmeſan Cheeſe ; 11 
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leaſt they call it ſo) raſped upon it, which makes a kind 
of Glue a- top, which ſpins, when you take it with your 
zoon, two or three Yards long, and which, according 
to my Palate, is a very bad Diſh. The Vermicelli, or 
Vermichelly, are a kind of Meſs, prepared of Flower, 
Cheeſe, Volks of Eggs, Sugar, and Saffron; and re- 
Juced into little long Pieces, or Threads like Worms, 
by forcing it with a Piſton through à Number of little 
Holes, in the End of a Pipe made for that Purpoſe. 
Though molt of the Vermicellies, I believe, are only 


alſo put Maccaroni in their Pottage, which I believe are 
made of the ſame Compoſition, but are flatter and 
broader. From this Place to Florence our Traveller muſt 
always aſk for Vino vechio, otherwiſe they will give him 
a ſweetiſn Wine, which is very diſagreeable. Here you 
begin to lie in Beds without Curtains, and two or three 
Beds in a Room like an Hoſpital; and ſee no Women 
in the Inns, but Men-Servants, called Chamberlains, who 
in Italy do all the Offices of a Servant-Maid in France 
and England,; Jealouſy being there a predominant Paſ- 
ſion, therefore it is dangerous to be even common civil 
to the Lalian Women; there is no ſaluting them, not 
ſo much as touching their Fingers in publick. A Perſon 


in French Table d' Hoſte, and may do it for a Paulo, a 
Meal, which is Twelve-pence of their Money ; for if a 
Traveller will eat by himſelf he'll pay very dear for it, 
and perhaps be no better treated than thoſe that eat 
al Paſto. If our Traveller loves Truffles, of which there 
is great Plenty in thoſe Countries, he may call for them, 
and in my Opinion it is one of their beſt Diſhes, 

Verceille, was a well fortified Town before it was de- 
moliſhed by the French, when they were Maſters of the 


nothing but a Heap of Rubbiſh. DS Wis; 
Novarre, is a good handſome City; they ſhew you 
there in the Cathedral Church, the Body of St. Gauden- 
tius, Biſhop, which though he has been dead for ſeveral 
hundred Years paſt, is entire. Here they will viſit your 
Portmantle at the Gate of the City, unleſs to ſave that 
Trouble, you give ſome Money to the Officers. 
From Novarre you go to Milan, which is a very large 
populous, and trading City, and very ſtrong on account 
of its Caſtle, which appears like another Town, and 
where the Governor of the Milaneſe reſides. The Gene- 
ral Count Daun enjoyed that eminent Poſt when I was at 
Milan, to whom I had the Honour of being introduced 
by his Nephew, Count Cocorſova, with whom I was in- 
timately acquainted. Our Traveller muſt pay his Re- 
ſpects to the Governor, or the Commanding Officer, if 
the Governor is abſent, before he can expect to have 
Leave to ſee the Caſtle. | ONT EOS 
There are ſeveral very good Inns at Milan, where a 
Traveller may expect to be elegantly treated if he will 
ay for it. There are ſtill rather in Proportion a greater 
3 of Coaches at Milan than at Paris; for you ſee 
ſcarce any Thing elſe in the Streets; ſo that I thought 
at firſt every Houſe there kept a Coach. You hire 


one for twelve or fourteen Pauls a Day. In il the 


Towns and Cities of 1/aly, beſides your own Servants, 
it is cuſtomary to hire one of the Place, to whom you 
give half a Crown a Day, without Victuals, to ſhew you 
what is to be ſeen. Beſides .the Caſtle, I ſee nothing in 
Milan deſerving rage Notice, except the Dome, which 
is a Name given to all the Cathedral Churches in 7aly.; 
and ſome other Churches and Convents, Fc. which your 
Guide knows by heart, and will ſhew you. 8 
The Sex is not fo reſerved, or fo circumſpect at Mi- 
lan, nor in any of the other trading Cities or Towns of 
Italy, as they are every where elſe; and the Men not 
quite ſo jealous. „ „ 
Here, and in all other Places of ah, if our Tra- 
veller loves Muſick, he may be agreeably entertained 
gratis, in the Churches; ſometimes in one, and ſome- 
times in another; for as there is a greater Number of 
Lalian Saints than of any other Nation; and as they 
always ſolemnize the Feaſts of thoſe Saints in an elegant 
Manner, there ſcarce paſſes one Day in the Week with- 
out ſome of theſe Solemnities in one Church or other. 
A Scaffold is erected at the Bottom of the Church, or 
in ſome other commodious Place, which is filled with a 
INS. - £4 Vor. Il, 
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made with Flower and Water, and a little Saffron. They 


who will travel cheap may eat Al paſto, which they call 


Milaneſe under Louis XIV. but when I paſſed there it was . 
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| i . i 
great Number of Muſiefans; both Symphomiſts and 
Singers; who moſt commonly perform extremely well. 
All the Fault I find in thoſe Ceremonies is, that they 
are very tedious z and the worſt is, that before the Ce- 
remony is half over, a very bad Orator mounts the Pul- 
pit to pronounce the Panegyrick of the Saint, which is 
commonly very long. „„ Pr; < 

The Opera in Taly is very magnificent, and well 
executed, in the Sentiment of thoſe who have an Italian 
Ear, and an Italian Taſte ; but the Comedy is deſpick- 
ble; for it is ſcarce any Thing elſe but the ignorant 
Romances of four ſtupid Fellows, viz. Dr. Balouardo, 
Pantalon di e Bigarelli, Tracagny, and a couple 
of Dulcinea*s del Toboſo, who entertain the Company 
with what comes uppermoſt in their Imagination, with-" 
out Rhime or Reaſon. The Decorations, ſome paintagþ - 


Cloth, which, I believe, ſerves ſometimes for that Uſe*- 


and ſometimes to cover Waggons; and the Theatre 
lighted with four yellow Flambeaux : So that if our Tra- 
veller has ſome idle Hours, during which he does not 


know where to beſtow himſelf, or if he finds himſelf in- 


clinable to ſleep, he may go to the Comedy, and I pro- 
miſe him a very good Nap. 5 
From Milan, our young Traveller may go to Pla- 
centia, from Placentia to Parma, and between thoſe 
two Places there is nothing to be ſeen worthy his Curio- 
ſity, - but Colorno, a Country Palace of the Dukes of 
Parma; which is a beautiful one, and where the late 
Duke, who was a very affable Prince, received very 
courteouſly all Foreigners of any Faſhion ; and lived in 
an elegant Manner; not like his Neighbour the late 
Duke of Modena, who would ſee no body, and whom 
no body cared to ſee. All thoſe Cities, viz. Placentia, 


Parma, and Modena, being very antient, have yet ſome 


antique Remains worthy the Notice of our Traveller, 
From Modena he'll go to Bologna, which is a very 
large and handſome City, full of magnificent Palace 
moſt of them built in a grand Taſte ; and where he'll 
find very good Leſſons of Architecture, provided he has 


already ſome Notions of that Art; which he can im- 


prove there to a great Degree. There is Abundance of 


Nobility in this City; and I really believe that they are all 
Marquiſes, for I never heard any other Title mentioned 


all the Time I was there, which was pretty conſiderable, 
viz. Marquis John Beccari, Marquis Peter Beccari, 
Marquis Paul Beccari, Marquis Davia, Marquis Paleoti, 
&c. This Nobility aſſemble, both. Gentlemen and La- 


dies, every Night in Winter, in a Houſe hired by ſome 


of them for that Purpoſe, either for Gaming or for 
Converſation ; for no body is obliged to play if he don't 
like it; but a Foreigner is not admitted into thoſe: Aſ- 


ſemblies, unleſs he be introduced by ſome Perſon of 


Rank in the Place, who certifies that he knows him for 


a Nobleman, and afterwards he has free Ingreſs and Re- 
greſs, without any more Introduction, into the Aſſembly _ 


whenever he pleaſes. But a Foreigner muſt take great 


Care to behave with a great deal of Circumſpection to- 


wards. the Ladies who frequent thoſe Aſſemblies, was 
he even to be ever ſo well acquainted with them, while 
their Huſbands are preſent; for a ſingle Glance, or 
even a Smile, is criminal; the Ladies themſelves, at 


that Time, appear as To many Veſtals; but if the Huſ- 


band happens to quit the Aſſembly without his Lady, 


which he ſeldom does, but on ſome urging Occaſion, 
then the Scene changes, and the Lady appears as free 


as ſhe was before reſerved and circùmſpect. I muſt 


inform my Traveller likewiſe, that though the Tialians 
| be jealous of all Foreigners in general, they are ſtill more 


ſo of an Engliſhman, or Frenchman ; therefore if he de- 
fires -to preſerve the Friendſhip of the Huſband, he muſt 
take no Notice of the Wife. They even hate you ſhould 
aſk to ſee them, or- enquire after their Health. The 
Carnaval is excepted of this general Rule; for in thoſe 
Days of Mirth and Diverſion, their Wives may go in 
Diſguiſe with any body; as if Cuckoldom was frighted 
at a Maſk ? But, however, I would advife our Traveller 
to have no Commerce with the Halian Ladies, no more 
in the Carnaval than'at other Times ; firſt to avoid the 
bad Conſequences ſuch a Commerce could be attended 
with; and becauſe thoſe Ladies being moſt of them in- 
tereſted, their Acquaintance is very expenſive, - In the 
Aſſemblies above · mentioned you meet with none but 
138 married 
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1130 
married Ladies, for the maiden ones are not ſuffered to 
appear there, moſt of them (not here only, but through- 
out all Traly) being kept in Monaſteries as Nuns, till 
they are ready to be married, their Lovers being forced 
to court them at the Grate, and ſeldom ſuffered to ſpeak 
to them without a third Perſon being preſent, who is 
moſt commonly a Nun, and which I ſuppoſe muſt be a 
very old one, otherwiſe the Courtſhip would chance to 
inſpire her with Thoughts, capable perhaps to make her 
repent of her Choice. $55, SRO 
Our Traveller may lodge at Bologna, either at the 
Image of St. Mark, or at the Pilgrim, which are the two 
beſt Inns in the City, and almoſt over-againft one ano- 
ther in the ſame Street; and where he'll find a Coach to 
be hired by the Day, or by the Month; which are 
huge, heavy, ill-ſhaped, and very incommodious Com- 
modity; as for the Table, it is very good in thoſe 
two Places; but the Wine is bad, Firing very dear, 
and the Apartments intolerable ; which laſt Inconve- 
niency is an epidemical Diſtemper in almoſt all Tay. 
There is a Legate of the Pope's in this City, whom 
our young, Traveller would do well to viſit, and by 
whom he'll be very well received; though his Emi- 


nence (for it is always a Cardinal who fills that eminent 


Poft) and the Nobility are moſt commonly at Variance 
becauſe the Bologneſe have ſtill a Shadow of Liberty un- 
der the Name of Republick, of which they are very 
jealous, and afraid that the Pope's Authority will make 
it diſappear at laſt ; therefore they hate all thoſe who 
exerciſe that Authority in their Territories. But the 
Politick of the Legates is to foment a Jealouſy between 
the Nobility and the Commons, and to eſpouſe the In- 


tereſts of the latter againſt the former; otherwiſe, if 


they were both united, they could be capable perhaps, 
with the Aſſiſtance of ſome neighbouring Prince, to 
ſhake off ſome Time or other the Romiſb Yoke, I found 
by Experience while I was there, that thoſe who fre- 
quent the Court of the Legate are not extremely wel- 
come among the Nobility ; but as I was extremely well 
received by his Eminence, who would have me every 
Day at his Palace, and found on the other Side, that 
the Nobility, few excepted, had not the fame Complai- 
ſance, I preferred the Legate to them ; cultivating at 


the ſame Time a Friendſhip I had contracted with the 


Count de Salles, natural Brother of the late King of Sar- 
dinia, and Knight of the Annunciade, a Nobleman of 


an extraordinary Merit, very affable, and very complai- 


Ant, without Aﬀectation or Deceit, and who eſpouſed no 
Party, and lived very much retired. We / 


an Opera, and a miſerable Comedy ; and from Time to 
Time Races with Barbary Horſes, the Beauty whereof 
conſiſts in the great Number of Coaches full of Gentle- 
men and Ladies extremely well dreſſed, which go three 
or four Times proceſſioning round the Place, where the 
Barbs are to run; and our Traveller may make one 
among them if he pleaſes, either in his own Coach, or 
in that of ſome Acquaintance. As for the Race, in it- 
ſelf it very little deſerves Attention; for they only ſet 
looſe two or three Horſes, without a Rider, which ſtrive 
of themſelves to outrun each other, from the Place of 
their Departure to that where they are to ſtop; and the 
Firſt arrived carries off the Prize. | 
On any of the ſolemn Feaſts of the Year, viz. Chriſt- 
mas, Eaſter, &c. our Traveller may ſee, if he goes to 
the Dome at the Time of high Maſs, the Senators of 
Bologna come thither in Ceremony, all dreſſed till in 


the antique Roman Faſhion z which is one of the moſt 


agreeable Sights I have ſeen there; for it recalled to my 
Memory that great Hero, and unfortunate Man, An- 
 thomy, whoſe Patrimony Bologna was. In another Church 
on thoſe ſame Days, he may ſee the Legate in all his 
Pomp, attended with all his Officers and Guards. 
There are ſeveral very beautiful Churches to be ſeen 
at Bologna, and magnificent Palaces, particularly that 
of Caprara, which has a Gallery full of the Preſents 
made by the Emperors to the famous General of 
that Name, conſiſting moſt of them in gold. hilted 
Swords ſet with Diamonds, and other precious Stones; 
and with Turbans, Cimetars, and other Spoils which he 
got from the Tarks in Hungary. None of theſe Palaces 
are inacceſſible; for they are free enough to ſhew them, 
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and even leave you by yourſelves," to examine 
Rarities thereof at Leiſure ; any Thing t 
your Curioſity you are welcome to ſee, 
cepted ; though among theſe Perſons of the Firſt Rank 
they are not overſcrupulous, and there is a more fs 
Acceſs to the Ladies than among others. rag 
All the Italian Ladies of any Rank are dreſſe 
French Mode, without the leaſt Change or Alterati 
and have, on high Feſtivals, a great Quantity of Jewel 
about them, even Noſegays of Jewels at their Boſo 
and theſe never wear Veils as the common 7, 
whofe Dreſs is very unbecoming, 
both their Face and Shape. 
They ſhew at Bologna, in the Church of the Nuns of 
St. Clair, as a Miracle, the Body of St. Catherine of 3, 
logna, which they ſay is yet entire. Bur it is ſo muck 
loaded with Gold and Jewels, and the Place where it! 
kept is fo dark, and it is ſeen at ſo great a Diſtance 
that it is not very eaſy to diſcover what it is. Exer, 
body is allowed to think what he pleaſes of thoſe Things 
for my Part I think nothing of it, and it would be wack 
berter to keep them where they ſhould be kept, than 
to expoſe them to publick View. , 8 
From Bologna our Traveller may go to Florence, which. | 
is a very fair and large City, but not paved with Marble 
as Biſhop Burnet has dreamed it, as well as ſeveral other 
Things of the ſame Kind, 20 AE 5 
Under the Princes of the Houſe of Madicit, the 
Court of Florence, was one of the moſt magnificent of 
all Lay; and while J was there I thought {ut Verfalls 
had been tranſplanted into the Middle of ay, tor 14. 
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bility, Complaiſance, noble, good and eafy Mauncrs, 


and a becoming Familiarity ; for Jealouſy which reigng 
with ſo much Empire in moſt of the neighbouring Parts, 
ſeem'd to be quite baniſh'd from Florence, and eſpecially 
from the Court; where a Foreigner was kindly received 
and entertained ; it is true, that the confiderable Alliances 
contracted from Time to Time between this Court and 


that of France, may have much contributed towards in- 


troducing French Manners into it; beſides that, the 
Houſe of Medicis was indebted for the greateſt Part of 
its Grandeur to the Crown of France. But as the preſent 
Grand Duke, who is of another Houſe, though much 
more illuſtrious, and no leſs magnificent than that of 
Medicis, does not reſide in Tuſcany, our Traveller can- 
not expect to find a great Court there; but yet there is 
ſomething in the ſumptuous Palace of the Grand Duke's, 
capable to entertain him for ſeveral Days ſucceſſively, 1 


mmeean the rich and magnificent Furniture; the beautiful 
Beſides the Aſſemblies heretofore mentioned, there is 


Gallery, where molt ot the beſt Pencils of different Ages 
have exhauſted their Strength; for there has been ſcarce | 
any great Painter in the World who has not one of his 
Maſter-pieces in that Gallery, or in the Apartments of 
the Palace. There'is likewiſe that ſumptuous Chapel of 
Mofaick Work, which, when finiſhed, will be one. of 
the Wonders of the World. The Library of the ſame 
Palace is as rich, in a great Number of ſcarce and va- 
luable Books, as the Gallery is in Paintings. N 
Fram Florence he may proceed to Rome, which is 
the Eapital of all 7aly, and of the whole World; and 
where he'll ſee ſome Ruins, of what Authors are pleaſed 
to tell us of its antient Grandeur ; for with regard to 
it, it is very difficult to find Rome in Rome itſelf; tho 
there is ſtill enough of it left, to gratify the Curiolity of 
thoſe who delight in having the Memory of beautiful 
Things revived by Demonſtrations, let them be never 
ſo much obliterated. | | | 1 
There are Abundance of Nobility at Rome of the Firſt 
Rank. And whereas England has no Miniſter there to 
introduce our Traveller at Court; he ſhould have took 
Care on his Journey thither, to procure ſome Recom- 


mendation either to the foreign Miniſters at the Court 


of Rome, or to ſome Perſon of Rank: Though he could 
introduce himſelf without it, but then he would not have 
the ſame Agreements. The Roman Nobility are prefty 
haughty, and do not familiarize themſelves calily with 
Foreigners; their Quality of Princes, of whom there 18 
as great a Number at Rome, as there is of Marquiſes in 


the other Parts of 7aly, ſwells them with a certain ridi- 


culous Pride, which is reliſhed neither by the kg 
nor by the French ; and what is the moſt diverting, r 


Perſons who are not concerned in it, is that mays 
| | 2 


"edency 3 and that all their Viſits, even the moſt indif- 
erent, are always Viſits of Ceremony: Though it muſt 
be confeſſed at the fame Time that there are ſeveral vey 
noble and antient Houſes at Rome, but they have much 

erated from their antient Luſtre ; for they inſiſt on 
what their Anceſtors have been, but not a Word of what 
they ſhould be themſelves. They moſt of them live in 
an elegant Manner; and if our Traveller deſigns to in- 


noduce himſelf among them he muſt make a great Ap- 


ance, eſpecially in his Cloaths and Equipage; other- 
iſe he is looked upon by them with Contempt. He 
ould likewiſe inform himſelf under-hand of what Party 
« the Company he wants to frequent, and if they are 


or not the Partizans of the Chevalier de St. George; for 


if they are, they will infallibly bring him ſoon into the 
' Converſation, to feel the Pulſe of their new Gueſt ; and 


if they find that his Sentiments are different from theirs, 


they'll find Means to be rid of him, perhaps in a very 
difobliging Manner; of which I faw an Inſtance, not at 


Rome, for the Chevalier was not there then, but at Leg- 
born, in the Houſe of the Marquis de Sylva, the Spaniſh ' 


Conſul ; where there was an Aſſembly every Night, 


into which an Engli/þ Gentleman having been introduced 


by ſome body; and there being in the Apartment where 


the Aſſembly was kept, the Chevalier's Picture, with 


that of his Lady, and of his eldeſt Son, preſented to 
the Grandmother of the Marquis by the Chevalier him- 


ſelf; and ſeveral of the Company who knew that Fa- 


mily, admiring thoſe Pictures as extremely well done, 
and the Engliſþ Gentleman looking at them himſelf, 


without ſaying any Thing; the old Lady, who was 


much in the Intereſts of the Chevalier, aſked him, if he 


found any Fault in them, that he ſaid nothing; to 
which he anſwered, that he could not be a Judge of them, 
fince he had never ſeen the Originals; why, replied the 
Lady? Becauſe, ſaid he, I hate the Pretender, and all 


that belongs to him. W hich anſwer diſconcerted, and at 
the ſame Time irritated ſo much the old Marqueſs, and 
almoſt all thoſe who heard it, that the poor Gentleman 
was elbowed from one Place to another all the reſt of 
the Evening; and a Meſſage ſent to him the next 
Morning never to appear there again, for fear of worſe 
Uſage ; tho? I am of Opinion that the Preſence of Mr. 


Skinner, the Engliſh Conſul, who was in the Aſſembly 


contributed much to that ſharp Anſwer ; notwithſtand- 
ing which he could have moderated it, by contenting 
himſelf with the firſt Part thereof, viz. that he had never 
ſeen the Originals, becauſe he had never been in Places 
where he could; reſerving to himſelf his Sentiments, 
which though they had been much approved in England, 
were not of the Taſte of the Company he was in; tho? even 
at Leghorn his Anſwer had been very well received among 
a great Number of other Perſons of a quite contrary 
Party. Tho' I don't know if 1 ſhould have been more pru- 
dent than the Exgliſb Gentleman, in queſtion, for I find 
that it is abſolutely impoſſible for me to diſguiſe my 
Love for my Prince; though it is ſometimes neceſſary 
todo it, eſpecially in indifferent Occaſions, where neither 
his Perſon nor his Glory are attacked: Ther@ſbre a 
Traveller ſhould avoid all Companies where he knows 
he runs the Riſk of being put to the Teſt. OE 
The beſt Opportunity to ſee the Pope, is when he 
gives publick Audience to Embaſſadors, for then one 
es all the Ceremonies uſed on ſuch Occaſions , all the 
Magnificence of the Court of Rome appearing then in 
its greateſt Luſtre. Which I have never ſeen, becauſe 
while I was there, there was then fitting in St. Peter's 
Chair that moſt excellent and pious Pope, Benedict XIII. 
Who was an utter Enemy of Pomp and Splendor, as 
not much becoming St. Peter's Succeſſors: Though 1 
have ſeen him give Audience to very eminent Perſons; 
but it was done with little or no Ceremony; and he 
would never ſuffer them to kiſs his Feet. At the Gate 
of the City where the Chevalier de St. George reſides, 
whether at Rome, Albano, Bologna, &c. a Traveller is 
ſtopped, and obliged to give his Name, and that of his 
Nation ; which is written down, and immediately car- 
ried to the Chevalier's Palace, and if the Perſon be ſuſ- 
pected, he is ordered to depart immediately; a Privi- 
lege he has throughout all the Pope's Dominions. 
lere our Traveller may furniſh himſelf, with An- 


always at Variance among themſelves on the Pre- 


tiques of all Kinds, biz, Statues, Buſto's, Baſk-relievo's; 


| Medals, and engraven Stones; but he muſt have a very 


great Knowledge of them, or be aſſiſted by thoſe who 
have it, otherwiſe he will be terribly cheated ; for they 
know ſo well at preſent how to covriterfeit all thoſe 
Things, that unleſs a Tyave/le# be a good Antiquary 
he'll be deceived in them; and buy Pieces very dear, 
which are worth nothing at all. He is moſt commonly 
beſieged by the Jet, who will never take the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, &c. Refuſal, but return again and again 
to the Charge, if not always with the ſame Merchan- 
dizes, at leaſt with others; feeding the Servants of the 


Houſe where he lodges, to have a free Acceſs to his 


Apattment, as well to import as to export, if they find 
ſomething under their Hand, which is of an eaſy Ex- 
portation, One may alſo buy here beautiful Paintings; 
though they are not ſo common at preſent, as they were 
when the Arts were better encouraged ; and likewiſe 
fine Drawings and Prints, though I prefer the Prints of 
Patis to thoſe of Rome, and fo will all others who have 
any Taſte for thoſe Sorts of Works. | 


As the King of France names for Embaſſadors to the 


Court of Rome but Perſons of the Firſt Rank, who all 
hve in a ſplendid Manner, a Foreigner of Note, of any 
Nation whatever, is ſure to be very well received at his 


Palace, and of his Aſſiſtance if he wants it; therefore 


I would adviſe our Traveller to make his firſt Viſit to 
him, ſince he can do it without much Ceremony or In- 


troduction; and contract eaſily an Intimacy with him to 


ſee without a Difficulty the beſt Company, When the 


late Cardinal de Polignac was Embaſſador at Rome, 1 
know perfectly well, that he was the Refuge of all Fo- 


reigners of any Note; having almoſt always ſome of 


them in his Coach, or at his Table. 


There are a great many Sharpers of all Nations at 
Rome, who are always full of Proteſtations of Friendſhip 
and of Offers of Service; whoſe Company muſt be 
avoided z though moſt of them are only Spungers, who 


do not know very well how to live otherwiſe. Others 


are Gameſters by Profeſſion, who are the molt dangerous, 
for if they can once get one unacquainted with their black 
Dealings, into their Clutches, they will not leave him till 
they have eaſed him of all his Money. This Sort of 


'Gentry is moſt commonly found either in the publick 
Inns where they make a great Figure, or loitering about 


the Places which they know Travellers have the Cu- 


rioſity to ſee. They accoſt one, by how do you like 


this Place, my Lord, if they __ him an Engliſhman? 


Thinking that that Quality of My Lord, eſpecially if he 
is not one, will ingratiate them to him: Then they go 


on with reaſoning on the Beauty, or Imperfection of 
the Architecture, if it be a Piece of Building, or on the 
Hiftory of the Foundation, if it be a Ruin, c., Next 


they offer to accompany you to other Places; from 


thence to your Inn or Lodging, where you think your- 


ſelf obliged in Gratitude to invite them to Supper; and 
thus introduced you are ſure of their Viſits every Day, 
if they be Spungers only, and among them there are 


really Perſons of Merit, whom Neceſſity, not their 


Choice, has.reduced to that deſpicable Way of living, 


and whoſe Company cannot be difagreeable to a Perſon 
who does not mind a Meal. The moſt troubleſome of 


this firſt Kind, are thoſe who not contented with your 
Table, attack your Purſe likewiſe, and borrow Money, 
which they know they'll never be in a Capacity to 
return. | 9 2 e 

SGameſters will trepa 


n you inſenſibly among their 
Fraternity, where under Pretence of treating you with 
Liquors, Sweetmeats, and the like, or perhaps with an 


elegant Supper, for which you'll pay dear in the End, 


they engage you at Cards, or other Game, which was 


their firft End, and ſend you home much lighter than 


you was when you came. 


The Halians are pleaſed to call this City Roma la 


Santa, which muſt be underſtood only of the vaſt Num- 


ber of Martyrs which ſanctified it with their Blood, du- 


ring the ſeveral Perſecutions of the Pagan Emperors ; 
and of the great Number of Churches it contains at pre- 
ſent; but not of the Manners of the Inhabitants, which 
are much depraved and corrupted, ſince there is no 
City in Chriſtendom, where Debauchery and Vices of 
all Kinds, even the moſt attrocious, and thoſe which 
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were puniſhed once with Fire from Heaven, reign with 
more Impunity; though there are many very good Laws 
_—_ for their Suppreſſion, but they are ſeldom put in 

n | | 
From Rome our Traveller may go to Naples, which 
is the wholſomeſt Climate of all Itahy; and one of the 
moſt fertile Soils, The Neapolitan Nobility are magnifi- 
cent, but retain yet ſomething of the Spaniſh Gravity. 
They are very hoſpitable, and receive Foreigners with 
much Affability and Politeneſs ; but they are as incon- 
ſtant in their Friendſhip as in their political Maxims, and 
are as great Admirers of new Faces as of new Governors. 
As for the common People there is no truſting to them ; 
tho? perhaps at preſent that they have a King of their 
own, and one of the greateſt Princes in Europe, Things 
are much altered ; however our Traveller will have the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing a ſplendid Court at Naples, which had 
not been ſeen there ever ſince that Kingdom had been 
made a Branch of the Spaniſh Monarchy, under Alphon- 
ſus the Firſt, King of Arragon, who was the firſt who 
took the Title of King of Naples. Charles VIII. King 
of France, conquered that Kingdom in Perſon, and 
defeated at his Return, near Fornoue, with 8000 Men, 
an Army of 50,000 of his Enemies aſſembled to oppoſe 
his Paſſage. Naples being a very trading City, there 1s 
a great Number of Merchants of all Nations ſettled 
there, particularly Eugliſb, who have in it very large 


Warehouſes, and a Conſul, as well as the French, Spa- 


niards, Dutch, &c. But the Conſulſhip of England is 
worth almoſt all the others put together; therefore a 
War with the King of the Two Sicilies would be very 
prejudicial to the Commerce of the Enghiſh Nation. If 

our Traveller be in a precarious State of Health, or of a 


weak Conſtitution, there is not a Place in the whole 


World more proper for his Recovery; but he ſhould 
retire further into the Country, and not ſtay at Naples, 


where it would be impoſſible for him to enjoy that Tran- 


quility neceſſary in thoſe Occaſions. 
I would not adviſe him to paſs into Sicily, ſince it 

can be of no Service either for his Inſtruction or Plea- 
ſure ; unleſs he wants to ſee the moſt fertile Soil in the 
whole Earth, and the moſt deceitful and perfidious Na- 
tion. 5 | 
But if our Traveller will not follow the Road we have 
marked from Milan to Florence, he may go from thence 
to Genoa, called by the Italians Genua la Superba, by rea- 
ſon of its magnificent Buildings. Here he'll find likewiſe 
a great Number of Engliſh Merchants, and Abundance of 
very tame Ladies of all Ranks, which it is very dangerous 
to frequent, The Buildings, and the Beauty of the Port 
_ excepted, there is nothing here capable to detain him 
long; but before his Departure, he may furniſh himſelf 

with ſome Pieces of fine Velvet, at a much more rea- 
ſonable Price than in any other Part of Lay. 


From Genoa he may go to Venice, where he'll find 


ſome of the beſt Nobility of all 7zaly ; and both Gentle- 


men and Ladies very affable and complaiſant. He'll ſee 
likewiſe at Venice a great Number of Greeks, Turks, and 
other eaſtern Nations, in their different Dreſs. There 
is a great deal of Diverſion at Venice, both on Land, and 
Mater in magnificent Gondola's; which are to be hired 
as Pleaſure-Boats here on the River; though it is dan- 
gerous to go too far from the Shore, for fear of being 
taken by the Pirates of Barbary, _ 54 Fr 
All fort of honeſt Liberty is allowed at Venice, and 
one may ſay what he pleaſes, provided he does not ſpeak 
againſt the State. Though the noble Venetians have maſt 
of them very conſiderable Eſtates, and ſome of them 
very rich ; they all live, notwithſtanding, with a great 
deal of Economy, and are not much addicted to Li- 
berality. The Venetian Ladies, are reckoned the hand- 
ſomeſt of all 7aly; and in my Opinion they are really 
ſo; but Love Intrigues with them are very dangerous; 
for Venice is never without ſecret Aſſaſſins capable of any 
bad Action for a Reward; ſo that though the Sex at 
Venice be very fond of Foreigners, Foreigners ſhould not 


be very fond of them; we may admire them, and ſee 


3 in publick Company; but never a Tete a Tee with 
them. 


One of the Thing I have admired moſt at Venice is 
the Arſenal for the Galleys of the Republick, which is 
a very magnificent one ; for by this Time our Traveller 
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but little or no Notice of them, ſince it is ſeein 


Thing of Painting; fince thoſe he'll fee "Sox 0 N 
Taſte quite different from thoſe he has ſcen alreag, p 
Bologna, Florence, and Rome; for hell ſee at Henke! 5 
moſt celebrated Pieces of the Georgion, Titian, Tintor f : 
Sc. both in the Churches, and the publick and Na 
Palace. | THE Þ 1 
From Venice our young Traveller may 
where there is nothing to be ſeen but large and deſart 
Cities; and where a Traveller meets with little or A 
Accommodation on the Road, not even the moſt _ 
ceſlary ; for the Inns every where in that vaſt Kingdom 
are miſerable Places, not fit to lodge a Servant, = 
leſs a Maſter; and when you are arrived at one of 
them, perhaps much fatigued, and very hungry, you'lt 
find nothing to eat; ſo that if it is at Dinner-time 0 
are obliged to go forward, on the ſame Uncertain af 
meeting with any Thing, which is twenty to one og 
will not; ſo that you run the Riſk, after having travel 
led all Day, to be obliged to go ſtarving to Bed at aft. 
unleſs you follow the Example of the Poli Nobility, ang 
carry along with you not only Proviſions, bur likewiſ: 4 
Cook, and all the Utenſils of a Kitchen. Ir is true that 
the Poliſo Nobility are very hoſpitable, and receive Fo- 
reigners extremely well; and are never better pleaſed 
than when you viſit them at their Country-Seats, where 
they entertain you in a ſplendid Manner; but who would 
be ſubject to that Way of vicarying, as they call it in 


80 into Polar 


France, from one Houſe to another; I am fure that wil 


never ſuit an Engliſh Stomach. Therefore he may leave 


Poland where it is, and paſs into Germany, where he'll 


find Food, Company, good Cheer, and good Accommy- 
dation of all Kinds; and as a good Ally he ſhould viſe 


firſt the Court of Vienna, where he'll find the greateſt 


Princeſs, and one of the beſt Princes of the Age, 

The Court of Vienna has been for ſeveral Centuries the 
Court of the Emperor of Germany; and as ſuch the moſt 
magnificent of all thoſe Parts; where all Foreigners 
without Diſtinction, were kindly received; for, national 
Prejudices a-part, we muſt all confeſs, that almoſt all 
the Princes of the Houſe of Auſtria were naturally ex- 
tremely good, and extremely pious, even beyond what 


could reaſonably be expected from them; and when 


they have appeared otherwiſe, 1t was their Council who 
acted then, not they; for ſome of them have been very 
much impoſed upon by their Miniſters. | 

I do not at all queſtion that our young Traveller will 


be ſtill more kindly received than uſual, conſidering the 


great Services the Engliſh Nation has done her ever ſince 
the Beginning of this War, in ſupplying her with Mo- 


ney, without which it had been impoſlible to reſiſt ſo 


long to the formidable Powers confederated again{t her. 
But however, notwithſtanding all thoſe Obligations, 


he muſt uſe a great deal of Circumſpection at the 
Court of Vienna; for all the Perſons of the Firſt Rank 
there, at the Example of their Prince, are much ad- 


dicted to Piety and Devotion; the leaſt Freedom, either 
in Speech or Actions, which might have the leaſt Ten- 
dency towards Immorality or Irreligion, could not be 


approved, no more than thoſe againſt the Catholick 4 
| Religion, which would be there a capital Crime; for 
though the Houſe of Auſtria has much Conſideration for 


the Perſons of the Proteſtants, when they are worthy of 
it, there have never been Princes in Chriſtendom ever 
ſince Luther made his firſt Appearance, more averſe to 
their Religion ; which has never been fo much as to- 


lerated in their hereditary Dominions. 3 
Muſick is very much admired, and encouraged at 


Vienna ; and there have been always there as good Mu- 
ſicians, as in any Part of Italy : Therefore if our Tra- 
veller loves Muſick, he'll be very well entertained. 
The Palace is full of Paintings of the belt Maſters of all 
the Schools; and the Cabinet, commonly coiled. Of 
Emperor's Cabinet, adorned and enriched with Curiol- 
ties of all Kinds. | be 
The Place is very well fortified, and could never 


taken by the Turks, though they have ſeveral Times at- 


tempted it. | 8 
From Vienna he may go to the Emperor's Co 
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don in general has not ſpewed much Affection for his 
| fon rial Majeſty ever ſince his Acceſſion to the mee 
rial Throne, he has too much Generoſity, to ſhew his 
Reſentment to any particular Perſon of that Nation. 
From Bavaria he may proceed to the Court of the 
Elector Palatine of the Rhine, to that of Saxony; and 
from thence to that of the King of Pruſſia; though he 
may chance of having not the Honour to ſee his Pruſſian 
Majeſty, who is oftener found at the Head of his Ar- 
mies than in his Palaces among Courtiers and Favourites. 
If our young Traveller deſigns to follow the Profeſſion 


fend a Place of the famous General Damnitz, and 
take the Field under what General he pleaſes, but 
always under the Queen of Hungary's Standards; ſince 
he'll not be permitted to do it under any other. 

As I ſuppoſe he cannot be there, but in the Quality 
of a Volunteer, he ſhould notwithſtanding ſearch all Oc- 
caſions of ſignalizing himſelf as much as poſſible, under 
the Eyes of the General, deſiring to be of all the Expe- 


- ditions where there is the moſt Danger, and following 


then the Impulſes of a Courage, directed by a noble 
Prudence, and not the Sallies of an impetuous Temerity 
for true Bravery does not conſiſt in going without Re- 
fleftion to knock one's Head againſt a Wall, or ex- 

ſing oneſelf at the Mouth of a Cannon, or running 
Fead-long on the Sword or Bayonet of the Enemy ; for 
if an Army was compoſed of none but fuch, it would be 
always beaten; but true Bravery conſiſts in following 
punctually the Orders of the Commanding Officers, in 
advancing when he judges proper towards the Enemy, 
with that becoming Intrepidity, which neither Showers 
of Bullets, nor the Number of Men falling continually 
before us, and even at our Sides, can in the leaſt diſ- 
concert; never faſter than it is commanded ; for the too 
great Impetuoſity of young Men led rather by a Deſire of 
Glory than by a noble Diſcretion, have often put a whole 
Army into Confuſion ; and ſometimes been the Cauſe 
of the Loſs of a Battle, For they imagine that they 
have gained a compleat Victory, by driving two or 
three Batalions, or two or three Squadrons before them ; 
while perhaps on another Side the greateſt Part of their 


likewiſe how a good Retreat is managed ; for a good 
Retreat is ſometimes worth a Victory, eſpecially when a 
General finding himſelf in Sight of an Army, much 
ſuperior to him in Strength, more advantageouſly poſted, 
and ready to engage him ; avoid the Engagement by 
making a glorious Retreat, without Confuſion or Diſ- 
order, without loſing but few Men, though he has the 
Enemy cloſe at his Heels. He ſhould alſo examine how 
Defiles are guarded or forced ; how Lodgments and 


could have no better Maſters than the French, if he was 
allowed to follow them in thoſe Expeditions ; for they 
ſeldom or never lay Siege to a Town without carrying it, 
Voluntiers, to be the more taken Notice of, go moſt 
commonly upon Parties; for as thoſe Parties are com- 
poſed but of few Troops, every Perſon of Note who di- 
ſtinguiſhes himſelf in a particular Manner is better ſeen. 


| The Campaign over, our Traveller may paſs his 


Winter Quarters at the Court of any of the eccleſiaſtick 
Electors, ſince they are all three either Neuters, becauſe 
at preſent ſome of them do not dare to be otherwiſe, or 


pel better than they have done their Neutrality, as I 
really believe they don't, they are in a poor Way. 
The Court of the Elector of Cologn was under that 
excellent Prince Foſeph Clement of Bavaria, Uncle of the 
Preſent Elector, the moſt ſplendid of all the three, and 
where Foreigners were moſt chearfully received; for the 
Prince himſelf was all Complaiſance, all Mirth and 
Gaiety; but I know nothing elſe of the preſent, but that 
lome imagine he loves Money. R 


Before the Acceſſion of the auguſt Houſe of Hanover 


to the Throne of Great Britain, I had willingly made 


three Tabernacles there; for the Princes of that Houſe 


have always been very kind to Foreigners, and to the 
French in particular; but it cannot be expected that 
there ſhould be the ſame Court. there at preſent as there 


vas then; though all the Nobility of that Electorate, 


So all 1 other Subjects, have always followed the 
R n 
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Example of their Princes, with 


of Arms; he may tarry in Germany, and learn to de- 


Army is routed, or cut to Pieces. He ſhould mind 


Poſts are carried off. As for conducting a Siege he 


his Allies; but if ſome of them do not obſerve the Goſ- 


regard to Hoſpitality, 
2 is as well practiſed there as in any other Part of 


| Our Traveller muſt not learn to drink in Germam; for 
the Germans in general are reckoned Bacchus's Fa- 
VOurites, bo i, Nenn gt it E 

From Germany our Traveller may paſs into Holland, 
which is the chief Magazine, of all the Lampoons, Sa- 
tyrs, defamatory Libels, Falfhoods, Impoſtures, falſe 
and ignorant News, which are ſold there wholeſale with 
Impunity, by their Noveliſts, to be retailed afterwards 


throughout all Europe; and for which their whole 


Country itſelf has ſometimes ſeverely ſmarted 3 though 
moſt of the Authors of thoſe ſcandalous Writings are 
French Monks, or Fryars, who have changed their Frock 


for a Petticoat; for the firſt Inventor of the Supplement 


to the Gazette of Amſterdam, was a French Benedifine 
Monk, who married du Brieil's Daughter, and which 
he invented on purpoſe to fill it with ſuch infamous 


Satyrs againſt the late King of France and his Miniſters, 


that even his greateſt Enemies were / aſhamed to read 
them, and that one would have thought that they were 
vomited from Hell itſelf ; wherefore it was called ori- 
ginally the Lardon, becauſe the Author pretended that 

e larded ſeverely the King of France; but M. Colbert 
found the Secret to coop the Larder, for he had him car- 


ried off from Amſterdam, even in Time of War; and con- 


ducted to Mount St. Michael, on the Coaſt of Normandy, 
to an Abbey of his Monks, where he was ſhut up in a 
wooden Cage prepared for that Purpoſe, and where he 
died; whence my Pupil Traveller will learn, that it is 


always very dangerous to attack crowned Heads, eſpe- 
cially in ſo outrageous a Manner, and with ſo much 


Obſtinacy as that inſolent Fellow did; and I hope he'll 


take Care to avoid in Holland the Company of thoſe in- 


famous Satyriſts, which is neither honourable nor ad- 
vantageous; and who, though we deſpiſe them ever ſo 


much, are capable notwithſtanding to give us ſome bad 


Impreſſion, eſpecially if we be infatuated with ſome na- 
tional. Prejudices. . 


There is nothing to be learned in Holland but Com- 
merce and Induſtry ; and nothing to be ſeen but neat 
Cities and neat Houſes, Though the Dutch are_poſſeſſed 


of an ineſtimable Treaſure, but which can be valued by 
Foreigners without their going into Holland, and that 
Treaſure is their Government; and the great Dexterity 
and Craft wherewith they manage their Intereſts at the 
reſpective Courts of Europe, ſometimes negociating, 
ſometimes ſoliciting or intreating, ſometimes threatning, 


and ſometimes cringing, according as it ſuits beſt their 
Turn; humble Suitors to France when they wanted its 

Aſſiſtance, either to ſhake off entirely the Span; Yoke, 
or to oppoſe an Invaſion ; and deſerting that Crown on 


the advantageous Terms offered by their Oppreſſor, to 


engage them to turn their Arms againſt their Deliverer : 
And at another Time, keeping all Europe in Suſpence, 
and pretending Friendſhip to all, till they have found a 


favourable Opportunity to play their own Game with 


Safety. That's the true Maxims in Politicks of their 
High Mightineſſes, which our Traveller ſhould not be 


unacquainted with, but which he'll never learn; for Things 


are repreſented there in a quite different Light from what 


they are in Reality, Another good Maxim: of their ia 
that Religion does not exclude from Preferments, exce 


only from the moſt eminent of the Republick; ſo that a 


Catholick, for Example, is excluded from being made one 
of the States General; not in Hatred of the Religion, but 
becauſe they are afraid that if the Roman Catholicks 
were at the Helm, they would perhaps bring once more 
the Spaniſh Monarchy on their Back; but a Roman 
Catholick who has proved himſelf a gallant Man, is 


preferred in the Armies of the States General equally as 
a Proteſtant. My | | 


If inſtead of coming into Holland, our Traveller wants 
to viſit the northern Courts, he may go, if he pleaſes, 
from Brandenburg into Pomerania, and from Pomerania to 


Sweden; where he'll find that there is very little Dif- 
ference between the Manners of the Swed;/þ Nobility 


and that of the French; the Swedes, for the. Generality, 


being very civil and hoſpitable. The Court of Sweden 

was never very ſplendid and magnificent; which is 

owing perhaps to the martial Inclination of their Princes, 
B | who, 
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who, for ſeveral Ages ſucceſſively, were oftener ſeen in 
the Fields than in their Palaces, and at the Head of 
their Armies than in a Drawing-room ; always employed 
either in extending the Limits of their Dominions, o 
repulſing their ambitious Neighbours. | be 
From Sweden he may paſs into Muſcovy, and viſit 
the Court of that vaſt Country, which has been much 
civilized ever ſince Peter I. but he muſt be very cau: 
. tious how he behaves there, for it is a very ſlippery 
Place ; witneſs the Fate of the poor Chetardie, who had 
been received in Triumph, and was. turned out as a Va- 
grant. Poor unhappy Phaeton, who had Courage 
enough to mount the Chariot of the Sun, but wanted Pru- 
dence to guide it : For I never believe that there was 
the leaſt Pretence, on his Side, of ſhedding Blood; 
and am perſuaded, that all that has been ſaid on that 
Subject were mere Calumnies, invented by his Enemies. 
But, however, let it be how it will, our Traveller may 
inform us, at his Return, of the real Truth of that 
Affair; though, without being a Prophet, I gueſſed 
at it the firſt Time it was made public, and blamed 
much the Indiſcretion of my Countryman: What, a 
great Politician and not Maſter of his own Secrets! fye 
upon it. —He'l] find a great Difference at the Court of 
Ruſſia, between the Nobility who have never gone out 
of their own Country, and thoſe who have Travelled ; 
for the former are ſullen, unſociable, without Politeneſs 
or Manners, infatuated with a ſtupid Pride or Haughti- 
neſs, ignorant, indolent, and enamoured with their an- 
tient Cuſtoms, which borders much on Brutality ; where- 
as the latter are as polite, complaiſant, generous, ſincere, 
and accompliſhed as any in Europe. With theſe he may 
endeavour to be acquainted, which is not very difficult; 
but he muſt negle&t thoſe as utter Enemies of a civil 


Society. The Fair Sex, in thoſe Parts, are not very 


_ cruel, and even meet a Foreigner half Way, of whom 
they are very fond, and well they may, when they 
compare them to ſome of their Bears; and though 


there is not the leaſt Danger in thoſe Love Intrigues, the 


Muſcovites being not much addicted to Jealouſy, I would 


adviſe, notwithſtanding, our young Traveller, to avoid 
them as much as as for fear he ſhould enervate 


| himſelf in thoſe Engagements, and impair his Health. 
For if young Noblemen, who go to travel into foreign 
Parts, were careful to follow the ſalutary Advices rela- 


ting to Love Intrigues, and other Exceſſes, which I have 


given them throughout this Treatiſe, we ſhould not ſee 
ſo many bring nothing home, for the whole Fruit of their 
Travels, but a broken Conſtitution z which is the Cauſe 


That their Poſterity appear rather like walking Skeletons 


than Men; whereas, if they would lead a ſober Life, 
during the whole Time of their Travels, and avoid 
carefully all Occaſions of Debauchery, as well as the 
Company of Debauchees, they would bring, at their Re- 
turn into their native Country, Health and Strength ; 
which in Time would produce a new Generation of 
ſtrong and healthy Men ; which is one of the moſt 
beautiful Ornaments of a Country. It is true, that a 
Governor ſhould hinder his Pupil from abandoning 
himſelf to Debauchery or Exceſſes, ſince he is given to 
him, in part, for that purpoſe ; all the Faults he commits 
being molt certainly laid ro his Charge, tho* ſometimes 
very unjuſtly ; for there are People who are not to be 
governed, and will not be governed, _ W811) 
From Muſcovy our Traveller may paſs into Denmark, 
which is the moſt polite and moſt ſplendid Court of 
the North; and where he'll have the Honour and Sa- 
tisfaction to ſee, in the preſent King, a Prince of an ex- 
traordinary Merit, and a Nobility, who have not the leaſt 
of the Imperfections of their Neighbours, I mean of the 
Muſcovites; beſides, there ſhould be a certain Sympa- 


thy between the Engliſh and the Danes; ſince there is 


yet in England a vaſt Number of Families whoſe Origin 
was Daniſh, ever ſince the Danes conquered England; 
which makes me wonder that the Engliſh ſhould hate 


Foreigners, ſince they have all, without Diſtinction, a 


foreign Origin from the different Nations who have 


conquered the Country, fome Daniſh, others Saxon, and 
others Norman. | | | 


From Denmark, he may return among my 


Friends the Germans, which I ſay from the Bottom of 


my Heart, ſince there is no foreign Nation in the whole 


TRAVELLING: 


though not the richeſt ; and where he muſt ex 


be entertained with ſuch ridiculous Fables. Therefore, 


World 1 love better; for I have found amon 
neither Diſſimulation nor Deceit, but an pen and free 
Heart, which was really what it appeared to be - ha 
as he has not ſeen yet the Court of the Landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, whom I expect to ſee ſoon an Elector 
the Empire, in Gratitude for his generous A 1 
the Head thereof, he will do very well to take a Ty 
thither, ſince it is one of the moſt polite in Germ, . 
bj Ht pect to be 
the better received, ſince a Princeſs of England is married 
with the hereditary Prince of Heſſe Caſſel. 

Then he may come to Holland, from Volland to 
Bruſſels; here he may ſtay, if he chuſes to make a Cam 
paign in Flanders, among his own Countrymen wy 
under his own Generals; or return into Eng/and, to the 
great Joy of his Family, who will be agreeably enter. 
tained for a conſiderable Time, with a ſuccinct Relation 
of his Voyages, free from thoſe monſtrous Romances and 
Falſhoods moſt Travellers ſeaſon theirs with, imaginin 
falſely that the more Incredibilities their Relations Ae 
ſtuffed with, the more they are admired, which is a ſcan. 
dalous Notion, ſince none but the ignorant Rabble 


g them 


can 


it is not ſurpriſing if Coblers, in Matters of Writing, are 
continually employed in ſupplying them with ſack 
Stuff, with no other View than to pick their Pockets, 
which ſhould be puniſhed both as a publick Theft and an 
Impoſture. TT 

If England had not been at War with the Catholick 


King, I ſhould have led my Traveller into Hain, and 


accompanied him to the Court cf Madrid; though few 
Travellers, eſpecially thoſe who are ſaid to make the 
Tour of Europe, care to put into Spain, under the falſe 
Suppoſition that there is nothing there worthy the Curio- 
ſity of a Foreigner; the Spaniards, beſides, having al- 
ways been eſteemed the moſt unhoſpitable Nation of 
Europe. But it is a Miſtake, for the Times are much 
changed there, ever ſince the Acceſſion of Philip Vth. 


to the Throne. The Spaniards of our Days are a quite M 
new Generation, more affable, ſociable and complaifant, 
and that inſupportable Gravity which afforded Matter 
of Laughter to all other Nations, is at preſent modera- 
ted by a French Gaiety, which renders it very agreeable. 


They are no more ſo formal in their Manners, nor fo 
much bigotted to their antient Cuſtoms and Modes; 
even the few among them who could never be perſuad- 
ed to renounce them quite, have reformed them ſo as 
to render them leſs ridiculous. The Palaces of the 
Grandees are no more inacceſlible to Foreigners, neither 
do they keep them at ſo great a Diſtance ; for antiently 
the Grandees of Spain were as ſo many petty Kings, 
and even claimed, in proportion, greater Homages than 
the King himſelf; but at preſent their inſupportable 
Pride is reduced to keep their own Rank, whereby the 
Gates of their Palaces are opened to Foreigners, who 
before, would have ſcorned to have entered them, on 
the mean Condition of worſhipping Spaniſb Haughtinels. 
As Ladies have not been ſo much confined in Spain, 
under the Reign of this King, as they were before, our 
Traveller may be eaſily introduced into their Company, 


and favoured with their Converſation, which is extremely 


engaging, for they have a great deal of Sincerity and 
ready Wit, and a very agreeable Manner of expreſſing 
themſelves. } | | 
The Arts are not much encouraged in Spain, becauſe 
the common People are naturally very lazy, and hate In- 
duſtry; neither are their Univerſities in a very flouriſhing 


State, and the Sciences much cultivated. He'll ſee there 


holy Biſhops who lead very pious and exemplary Lives; 
but the Conduct of the inferior Clergy is quite different, 
and their Lives a Scandal to their Profeſſion. . 
From Spain it is worth his while to paſs into Portugal, 
if it was but only to ſee the preſent King, who is one 


of the greateſt Princes of the Age. All theſe Courts ate 


ſo extremely pious, that there is not much Mirth at them, 
and that a Foreigner uſed to it, is ſoon tired of them: 
But our Traveller has this Advantage, that he may 
ſpend the greateſt Part of his Time with his own Coun- 


trymen, of which there is a great Number ſettled at 


Liſbon.—At Liſbon he can embark for England, lines 
there is always a great many Eng/i/h Ships in that Port; 
the Porjugal Trade being one of the | 
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Euxliſh Commerce; for a great deal of Gold, is im- 
the e England from hence. r het 
5 A very eſſential and neceſſary Advice, and one of the 
grft 1 ſhould have given my young Traveller, is, that 
he ſhould never make a Shew of his Money like Chil- 
Jren, eſpecially in the Inns where he lodges on the Road; 
for as all Perſons, without Diſtinction, reſort to thoſe pub- 
lick Places, and are well received and entertained in pay- 
ing; he does not know, if there are not ſome Thieves a- 
mong thoſe before whom he ſhews his Money, who may 
wait for him on the Road, on purpoſe to rob him, and 

rhaps cut his Throat; there is, beſides, another Incon- 
veniency attending this ſilly Indiſcretion, which is, that 
the Inn-keepers, naturally inclined to impoſe on Travel 
hrs, fleece a Perſon whom they ſee froſted with ſo much 
Money; and not him only, but likewiſe, thoſe of his 
Nation, who come after him; for, in ſome Parts of 
Europe, where ſome young Engliſh Noblemen have made 
parade of their Money, the Inn-keeper believes, that it 
5 enough to be an Engliſhman, to be loaded with it; 
and therefore, make them extravagant Bills accordingly, 
which they ſeaſon with twenty My Lords, thinking that 
that noble Title will make it be paid without Deduction; 
though they know very well, at the ſame Time, that 
the Perſon they ſpeak to is no Lord; but however, 
Lord, or not, no-body is obliged to throw his Money 
away; and our Traveller muſt not think it beneath him, 
to curtail the Bills of thoſe Sharpers ; in giving them 
only what is reaſonable and juſt, and no more, it is not 


* 


at all mean to bargain with them; for if they were once 


uſed to it, and their Bills dealt with, very near in the ſame 
Manner, we do with thoſe of Apothecaries in France, 
they would make afterwards, more reaſonable ones. To 


avoid theſe Impoſitions, our Traveller ſhould have a 


faithful and truſty Servant with him, who ſhould bargain 
for every Thing before it is carried to his Maſter's Table; 
for when the Repaſt is over without making that Bargain, 
there is no going back from it, it muſt be paid ; but 
when you bargain before, rather then loſe you, "they'll be 
much more reaſonable ; and I can aſſure you, that in a 
long Journey, you'll find it, at leaft half in half Dif- 
ference; and be treated beſides, in a much more elegant 
Manner; for when you don't take thoſe Precautions, 


they'll cover your Table with any Thing; I mean, that 


they*ll make up a Number of Diſhes, and perhaps, not 
a good one among them all; but when you cheapen 


Things, and bargain for it, they muſt dreſs them, or 


elſe not be paid. There is another Manner of deal- 


ing with Inn keepers, which has diverted me much, and 


which J learned from a Captain of Cavalry in the King 
of France's Service; in whoſe Company I have travelled 
for very near three hundred Leagues ; he made a Bargain, 
before we ſat out, that I ſhould let him deal with the 
Inn-keepers, which I accepted with Pleaſure ; therefore 
he uſed to call for the Bill, and after he had looked over 


it, and examined all the Articles, and reduced them to 


what he thought was honeſtly due, he uſed to tell me to 
lay down ſo much for my Share, laying down his at the 
fame Time; then ordered our Horſes to be brought, 
making no other Anſwer, to all the Arguments of the 
Inn-keeper, than two or three, that's e you ſhall 
have no more, then we mounted our Horſes, and away 
ve went. But one muſt have a great deal of Reſolution, 
and a certain impoſing Air, as he had, to act in that 
Manner; though at the ſame Time he ated. very ho- 
nourably and juſtly, for he ſcorn'd to do a mean Action, 
but he would not be impoſed upon: I have tried ſince to 
follow his Example, eſpecially on the Road from Calais 
to Paris, which the, Engliſh, by being laviſh of their 
Money, have rendered a very expenſive one; but our 
Hearts in Britanny, being moſt commonly greater than 
our Purſe is deep, I could not withſtand the Importuni- 
ties of the Innkeepers ; therefore I preferr'd my former 
Manner to it, gf bargaining for every Thing, which 
N all Diſputes; but in the Neighbourhood of 
£arts, when I went thither for Pleaſure, for which they 
made me pay an extravagant Price, I followed always 
the latter; for they make one pay there, even for what 
they call the Coverts, i. e. for covering the Table with 
A Table-cloth, Plates and Napkins, which is an abomina- 
ble Impoſition; as if one could do without it; therefore, 
always retrench that from their Bills. 
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There have been Travellers, Whoſe Curioſity Being 
not ſatisfied with ſeeing all Europ have led them to the 
Eaſtern Courts, viz. thoſe of u ee Pera, 
China, Siam, and the Great Mogul; but there are few 
at preſent, whoſe Curioſity is le great: The moſt fal 
mous Fravellers we have had of this K ind, were tht 
celebrated Tavernier, Petit de la Gi, SI John Chardin, 
and ſeveral Jeſuits, who have enriched the learned 
World with the Relations of their Voyages. Though 
we have ſeveral others Relations printed, but moſt of 
them are ſo much ſtuffed with Romances, that it is 
Impoſſible they could gratify the Curioſity of a judicious 
Reader: Thoſe fabulous Relations have given Occa- 
ſion to this Proverb, a great Traveller, a great Liar. 
1 ſuppoſe, that ſome of them imagine that their Voyages 
would not be admired, unleſs they were ſeaſoned with a 
great many Wonders or Prodigies; which is a groſs 
Miſtake, for if ſuch Things gain Credit among an 
ignorant Rabble, they ſurfeit a rational Mind. The 
rare Product of thoſe Countries, the Form of their (39- 
vernments, the Manners of their Inhabitants ſo different 
from ours, are ſufficient, to gain our Attention, *and 
gratify our Curiofity. Among a Heap of Relations of 


of Siam; for he lets us ſee in him, a very prov Politician, 
es; three Qua- 


King his Maſter, and the Welfare of his Subjects, de- 
Advancement of his 


7 


I have myſelf travelled into ſome. of thoſe 22 8 


bo 90 


from his Embaſſy at the Court of France, during. of 
Regency, and under the Minority of Louis XV. w 


er 


K 


longer; and when J told him that my Finances wou 
not allo 
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defray d nobly all the Expences of my Voyage, both 
coming and going back, with a rich Twrkiſo Habit; 
whereby I ſaw that Haughtineſs and Avarice, were not 
Vices inſeperable from a Turk. It is true, that I did all 
in my Power, to expreſs my Gratitude to the Son; to 
whom .] had given ſome Inſight into the Manners of 
the different Courts of Europe, their different Sorts of 
Governments, the Genius, Laws, Cuſtoms, ' Sc. of the 
People; all which he learned with ſo great Facility, that 
he ſoon become my Maſter in thoſe Fhings. I pro- 
miſed him I would return to Conſtantinople on the firſt 


Opportunity, which I have never found : I have done f 


much more Service to Chriſtians, and even to ſome 
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Engliſh Perſons in foreign Parts, who to 
poke from ſhewing me their Gratkade; have” en, 
me with Calumnies and InveQtives ; which, as the Oaded 
from Perſons who affected much Religion, "ng Fe 
me ſome Prejudice; though if I had been as ungen 2 
as they are, I could have revenged myſelf, in a 3 
which could make them repent all their Life Time 
their Ingratitude; but I have learned from m e of 
Infancy, never to be revenged of a mean Action, b 

another mean Action; which Maxim, I have als | 
practiſed ſince; and will do it as long as I live IP 
withſtanding all the Provocations which could nga ot- 
to act otherwiſe. Se me 


FOR 


* 


"TN EA 


REATY, is a Covenant between ſeveral Na- 
tions, of the ſeveral Articles, or Conditions, 
ſtipulated, and agreed upon between ſovereign Powers. 
There was never an Age more fertile in Treaties than 
ours; for many Years ſucceſſively, we have ſcarce been 
entertained with any Thing elſe, but Preliminaries, Con- 
ventions, Treaties, Counter-Treaties, Plans, Ground- 
| Plots, and all the other Terms of a modern Politick, 
which had been a Kind of Algebra, for the moſt con- 
ſummate Politicians of paſt Ages; all that uſed to be 
decided in the Fields, under warlike Princes, has been of 
late treared in the Cabinet ; which is certainly the moſt 
judicious and ſalutary Means, to compoſe Differences be- 
_ tween Sovereigns ; ſince it ſpares both the Lives and 
Fortunes of their Subjects, ſmothers the Jealouſy or Ani- 
moſity, which ſubſiſted between the Nations rival in 
Glory, and keeps others in Amity ; maintains the Fields 


in their uſual Fertility, but too often deſolated by the 


great Diſorders which War carries after her ; and renders 

Commerce flouriſhing, by making the Navigation free, 

which in Time of War, is obſtructed by publick Plun- 
derers and Robbers. as 


But what has deprived moſt of thoſe Treaties of the 


"Advantages, which the Prince and his Subjects could rea- 
ſonably have expected from them, and has left room for 
Jo many Treaties, Counter-Treaties, Cc. which at laſt 
have all proved inconcluſive ; it is perhaps, that ſome of 
the Miniſters, appointed to manage theſe Affairs, had 
neither Skill nor Experience enough, to treat them as 
they ought to have done; for I would be loth to ſuſpect 
them of having treated as ſome Generals fight, who ſpin 
out a War, to be continued longer in their Poſt ; though 
want of Capacity in a Miniſter is as great an Evil, as a 
perfidious Temporization; and the Publick ſuffers equal- 
ly by the one as by the other; if he be ignorant, the 
Treaties he concludes are fil*d with ſo many Blunders 
committed by him, that the Prince or Nation, whoſe 
Intereſt he was intruſted with, find themſelves forced to 
break them as ſoon almoſt as they are concluded ; other- 
wiſe, they would prove more dangerous and oppreſſive 
than the moſt deſtructive War. e e 
Therefore, the whole Merit of a Plenipotentiary ſhould 
not conſiſt in the Favour of a Prime Miniſter, or Se- 


cretary of State, as it but too often happens; but the 


Favour aſide, none ſhould be preferred to that great 
Truſt, on which the Honour and Glory of the Prince, 

and the Welfare and Security of his Subjects and Do- 
minions depend, but thoſe who (beſides a perfect Know- 
ledge of the Rights, Pre- eminences, and juſt Claims of 

their Sovereign, and of thoſe of all the other Princes 
they are to treat with) have a great Sagacity to diſ- 
cover all the Fineſſes, and Artifices of the other Mini- 
ſters; Fidelity, Probity, and Diſintereſtedneſs, to execute 
punctually all the Articles of his Inſtructions, without 
being biaſſed by any View whatever; a noble and be- 
ew: Courage, and Refolunon, to. inſiſt on what he 
propoſes, without Haughtineſs, and to oppoſe all Sorts 
of Encroachments ; a great Preſence of Mind to anſwer 
à propos all Objections, and ſolve all Difficulties ; and 
a great Dexterity, accompanied with a becoming Com- 
plaiſance, to manage all the Minds, and bring them 


- anſenſibly to his own Terms, 


is 0 


longer, 


TIES. 


A Plenipotentiary, as he repreſents the Perſon of his 
Sovereign, muſt inſiſt on all the Honours and Prece. 
dencies due to him, by the other Princes, without de- 
parting in the leaſt from any of them; which re 
a great deal of Attention, and that he ſhould be alwayz 
upon his Guard, on that Reſpect, leſt he ſhould be fr. 
priſed by the other Plenipotentiaries, who are continually 
attempting to encroach on thoſe Rights, and Pre. 
eminences, to make if poſſible thoſe Encroachments 
ſerve as Precedents in future Negotiations : He is eyen 
allowed to attempt the ſame on his Side, to gain a; 
much as he can for his own Maſter ; but he mutt neyer 
inſiſt on ridiculous or inſignificant PunCtilio's, which 
ſerve only to retard a Negotiation, and keep thereby the 
contracting Parties and their Subjects longer in Sul. 
pence. OR . | 5 
He ſhould never give up any Point, which is not 
given up already in his Inſtructions, on no Conſideration 


Whatever, without having received new ones from his 


Court on that Subject, unleſs he has arte blanche, and 
even then he muſt have Recourſe to it, if the Point in 
Controverſy is of great Importance, leſt he ſhould be 
called to an Account for it afterwards, if his Condeſcen- 
tion ſhould chance to be found diſadvantageous; for he 
is always allowed to go as far as he pleaſes, and as he 
can beyond his Commiſſion, in favour of his Principals, 
but he cannot act with too much Caution in giving up 
any material Point; for thoſe Condeſcenſions are but too 
often the fatal Cauſe of new Diſputes, and ſometimes of 
new Troubles. He muſt alſo — Care that no Evaſion 


and mental Reſervations, ſhould be inſerted in the Trea- WM 
lies, unleſs it is by himſelf for the Advantage of his 


Principals. For though he. is indiſpenſably obliged to 
put all in Uſe to baffle the Fineſſes and Artifices of the 
other Miniſters, he is not forbid to have Recourſe to 
them himſelf, and make them ſubſervient to his Pur- 
oſes if he can; ſo that he is allowed to conſider in him- 
elf, as an Effect of his great Dexterity, what appears 


to him as a Want of Probity in others; provided, how- {| 


ever, that the Artifices he uſes be not a flagrant Breach 


of Honour, capable to render his Conduct odious to all 


Europe, and make his Principals aſhamed of it, or diſ- 
approve it. | 


ambiguous Terms, which .could be interpreted to the 
Diſadvantage of thoſe who have intruſted him with the 
Care of their Affairs; but, on the contrary, procure that 


every Thing inſerted in them to their Advantage, ſhould 


admit of no Interpretation, Gloſs, and Difficulties 3 
though he may endeavour to do it on his Side, if thro 
the Neceſſity of the Times, and to put an End to 4 


War, in which his Principals have not been ſucceſsful, 


he is forced to give up ſome material Points, which 
may be recalled in a future Treaty, by interpreting the 


Articles whereby they were given up; for in thoſe | 


Caſes it is reaſonable, and even juſt, to leave Room for 
future Negotiations ; ſince it is but too common, that 
in a Treaty of Peace, thoſe who have been ne, 
during the War, take all the Advantage they can t 
their Succeſſes, by making thoſe who have been ous 
and they know incapable of keeping the Field uy 

boy the Peace at a very dear Rate 3 Fr 2 7 


quires 


e ought not to ſuffer the Treaties to be conceived in 


;opoſed to make the French do it in the Treaty of 
Gertrudemberg, which the late King of France, Louis XIV. 
ould never ſubmit to; and rather choſe to abandon his 
whole Kingdom to the Caprices of an inconſtant Fortune, 
chough ſhe had often frowned upon. him during the 
Courſe of the War, than to accept unjuſt and unreaſon- 
able Terms from his victorious Enemies. But when a 
Treaty is ſet on foot between Parties, very near on a 
kvel, and with no other View than to maintain Peace 
and Tranquility in Europe, the Miniſters are obliged in 
Conſcience and Honour to concur together, to render 
ſuch a Treaty as Clear and intelligible as poſſible, that 
he who ſhall break it firſt may have all the Blame on his 
vide; and thoſe who have kept it religiouſly, juſt Reaſon 
to complain, and to uſe all the Means God has give 
them, to force him to fulfil his Engagements, 43 

cannot believe that it is Prudence in a Prince, 
or agreeable to his Intereſts and thoſe of his Subjects, 
to make particular Treaties and Alliances in Time of 
peace, unleſs he ſees himſelf in an imminent Danger of 
being attacked; for thoſe private Treaties and Alliances 
ſeldom fail alarming, the other Powers, and make them 
often think of Eaterprizes, which otherwiſe they had 
never dreamed of. Thoſe private Treaties or Alliances 
ire always a Mark either of an unquiet Mind, or of 
Jealouſy, or that the Faith of other Princes is ſuſpected. 
Hence the Counter-Treaties made by thoſe Princes to 
ſtrengthen themſelves on their Side; hence. thoſe un- 
expected Invaſions made by thoſe among them who are 
the molt ſenſible of the Affront, and the leaſt inclinable 
to Peace; for which they cannot be blamed by an im- 
partial Mind; ſince it is but too juſt we ſhould prevent 
our Enemy, if we be in a Condition to do it, when we 
ſee him ſtrengthen himſelf tg attack us with Advantage. 
Temporiſations in thoſe Affairs ſerve only to render the 
Caſe more dangerous; for if we attack or Enemies 
while they are meditating to attack us, we may chance 
by ſuch an unexpected Blow to diſconcert their Mea- 
fures, and force them either: to break their private Ne- 
gociations, or to fight with great Diſadvantage: For 
thoſe they treated, with ſeeing the Enemy at their Gates, 
before they are in a Condition to repulſe him, are forced 
to drop the Negotiation, andi leave the Negotiator to be 
the Victim of his Jealouſy; who often, uncapable to 
ight alone his own Quarrel, is obliged to liſten to any 
Propoſals of an Accommodation, and ſometimes to very 
qiſa vantag gong ones., t n eee 

A Prince ſhould never make private Treaties with two 
Powers rival in Glory,” and whoſe reſpective Intereſts are 
incompatible. for as thoſe; Powers. cannot be long at 
Peace, the Prince who has treated with both, is obliged 
to eſpouſe the Quarrel of ate of them and deſert the 
other; whichſ cannot be done without hazarding his 


Honour, and making of the Power he deſerts: without 


Cauſe his irreconcilable Enemy, who often is glad of an 
Opportunity, let it: be ever ſo little favourable, of treating 
wich his principal Enemy, to be more at Liberty to be 


A 
Fett 2, 


revenged of his falſe Friend. 


A Prince ſheuld never refuſe to enter into a 7 reaty, 


an honourable and equitable Terms, to put an End to 
a deſtructive War, let that War be ever ſo glorious on 
his Side; ſinee none is ſure that Victory, which is as 
great a Gilt as Fortune itſelf, ſhall always accompany his 
Arms; and that favourable Opportunity once neglected, 


2. Turn may happen in the Affairs, which will- force him 


perhaps to make a diſhonourable Peace. That Treaty 
of Gertrudemberg, above-mentioned, is an Inſtance of it; 
for if the grand Alliance had not been then ſo much 
elevated with their Succeſſes; and had not rejected the 
Terms offered by the King of France, and propoſed 
them ſuch as he could by no Means accept; they had 
made a more glorious Peace than they did afterwards. 


But the Affairs changing Face in Spain, by the great 


Succeſſes of the Arms of Philip V. under the Command 
of the Dukes of Orleans, and of Berwick; and the 
Marſhal de Villars routing the Allies at Denis in Flanders, 
made Louis XIV. gain the Point at Utrecht, | which he 
vas willing to give up at Gertrudemberm. 


We have had of late an Example of the ſame Kind, 


for if the Queen of Hungary had accepted the Terms 


Propoſed to her by the Emperor, and had not been 
doo much 3 by the Succeſſes of her Arms in Ger- 
Volt. 1. e eee eee KO ene 


FH ths 
many, which were in Part owing to the pacifick Diſpo- 


ſitions of the late Cardinal Fleury, who did not puſh the 
War at firſt with Vigour as he could have done, in view 


make at preſent. 
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of bringing that great Princeſs for whom he had all the 
Conſideration imaginable (and not more than ſhe de- 
89 to his Terms by other Means, very likely that 

e had made a better Market than ſhe can expect to 


As there is ſeldom any confiderable T; reaty made, 
without Mediators, the mediating Powers . ſhould be 
very careful in whoſe Hands they put that Mediation; 


never intruſting it with ignorant and unſkilful Miniſters, 


nor thoſe who are infatuated with national Prejudices, 
and inclinable to Partiality ; for as they are there to 
compoſe Differences, and reconcile” the Parties at Va- 
riance, they muſt conſult the Equity of the Cauſe, and 


not their own. Inclination; or natural Penchant, never 


eſpouſing the Intereſts of the one to the Prejudice of the 
other, otherwiſe than they are agreeable to Juſtice and 
Reaſon ; behaving in all Occurrences with that Integrity, 
Moderation, and Impartiality, Affairs of that Impor- 
tance require. I have always:admired the prudent Con- 
duct, Calmneſs, gentle Behaviour, and great Dexterity | 
of Sir Leoline Fenkins, one of the Minitters Mediator 
of the King of Great Britain, Charles II. at the Treaty 
of Nimeguen. For though he had to compoſe the Dif- 
ferences of two powerful Houſes rival in Glory, one of 
which, viz. that of France, on account of het uninter- 
rupted Succeſſes duting the whole Courſe of the War, 
carried her Pretenſions very high; and the other, tho? 
always. beaten, had that natural Spaniſh Haughtineſsz 
which is always loth to deſcend to any Condeſcenſions, 
he found Means notwithſtanding to compoſe their Dif- 
ferences without rendering himſelf ſuſpect to either of 
them. For though he had three Colleagues in the 
Mediation, viz. Meſſ. Hyde, who was the Chief of the 


Embaſſy, Berkeley, and Sir William Fumple, he did alone 


all the Buſineſs, and had all the Honour of the Con- 
cluſion of the Treaty. All the Plenipotentiaries doing 
him in publick all the Honours due to the high Dignity 
of his Royal Maſter; and to his good Offices as Me- 


diator; and having for him in private all the De- | 


ference which his perſonal Merit deſerved ; though he 


had to deal then with ſome of the ableſt Miniſters of 


lies, via. the Emperor and Spain, to the laſt, and con- 


perialiſts before him, to whom he 
ſit was due As Mediator. dor 


Arms. | 


Capitulation, and of Commerce and Nayigation ; and 


- 
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to gratify the Curioſity of the Reader, I'Il give here one 
of each, (not of thoſe lately concluded, for Reaſon 
which my Subſcribers may be informed of hereafter) be- 
ginning with a Treaty of Peace, concluded at Weſtmin- 
fler, the gib of February 1674, between the Kin of 
Great Britain, Charles II. and tbe States General of the 
United Province. e PO as 

The Fire of the War which has been kindled for 
ſome Time between the "moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
Prince the Lord Charles II. King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, c. and the 
high and mighty Lords the States General of the United 
Provinces, having ſtill the ſame Heat, not only almoſt 
all Chriſtendom have aſked by their Vows and Sighs, that 
it ſhould be ſoon extinguiſhed ; but above all, the moſt 
ſerene Queen and Regent of Spain, m View. of the an- 
tient Alliance which has reigned, at all Times, between 
the Crowns of England and Spain, to' quiet the Diffe- 
Tences excited between the Kingdom of England, and 
the States General of the United Provinces, and reſtore 
Peace in them as ſoon as poſſible. And as the faid 
States General have required as well by Letters, as by 
repeated Diſpatches, that it ſhould pleaſe his Britannick 
Majeſty to hear favourably the Conditions of Peace, and 
have given (to facilitate the happy Succeſs of the Ne- 
gotiation) to his Excellency Don Pedro Fernandez de 
Foiiar, and Velaſco Marquis of Freſno, Lord of the Bed- 
Chamber to his Catholick Majeſty, and Ambaſſador Ex- 
traordinary of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent Prince, 
the Lord Charles II. King of Spain, &c. to the Court 
of the King of England, and have given him already 
full Power to treat on their Part, and in their Name, 


and to conclude a Peace for them with the moſt ſerene 


King of Great Britain: His Britannick'Majeſty having 
undertook that War with no other View than to procure 
a ſolid and permanent Peace, has had ſuch a Regard for 
the Mediation of Madame the moſt ferene Queen and 
Regent of Spain, that he was pleaſed to gratify on that 
Point the Deſires of the: ſaid States-General. Having 
named for that Effect, and to begin and conclude the 
Treaty of Peace between his Majeſty and the ſaid States 
General, Commiſſaries, and Procurators intruſted With 
full Powers; he has given that Commiſſion to his truſty 
and beloved Heneage Baron Finch of Daventry, Keeper of 
the Great Seal of England : His truſty and beloved Tho- 


mas Viſcount Latimer, High Treaſurer of Englund; 


James Duke of Monmouth, Captain of the Life-Guards 
of his Majeſty ; James Duke of Ormonu, High Steward 
of the King's Houſhold ; Henry Earl-of Arlington, one 
of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries: of13Stare z/ and his 
truſty and beloved Henry Coventry, another of his Ma- 
jeſty's principal Secretaries of State. Which Commiſſaries 


and Deputies having received from the quid States General 


of the United Provinces the ſame Power given to the 
ſaid Marquis de Freſno, have aſſembled there, and have 
agreed on the following Articles... —²⅛'“ 
7 na annignntill tit zien TH1TTIEN 
I. That there ſhall be henceforward between the ſaid 
Lord moſt ſerene, andi moſt potent King of Great Bri- 
_ tain, and the high and potent Lords the States General 
of the United Provinces, a firm, ſincere, and inviolable 
Peace, Union, and Amity, and between their Subjects 
reſpectively, as well within as without Europe, in all 
the Countries and Demains of the one and the other 
Party. A Ich oni cz 335 N 
II. And to the End that that Union, between the ſaid 
Lord the King, and the States General, may have its 
full and entire Effect, they have concluded, and agreed 
on, that all Acts of Hoſtility ſhould, ceaſe on both Sides 
immediately after the Publication of this Treaty of 
Peace; and that no Letter, Commiſſion or Inſtruction 
ſhall be delivered; or countenanced under-hand, or o- 
penly, by direct or indirect Means by one of the Parties, 
to ravage, attack, beſiege the other, or to diveſt him 
of his Goods and Demains, or his Subjects: But ontthe 
contrary, it ſhall be ſtrictly enjoined to the Subjects of 
the one and the other Nation, to live together peace- 
ably and amicably, in what Place ſoeyer they meet. 
III. And becauſe the Diſtances of Places are ſuch; 
that it is impoſſible that the Subjects ↄf the one and the 
other ſhould receive, at the ſame Time, the Orders of 
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their Maſters, it has been judged proper to prevent the 


Hoſtilities and Violences which could be committed a- 


Tanean, or elſewhere,” from the ſaid Soundings; 


War or not, whether ſeparately or in a Flee 
other Seas, from the Cape eſteemed the Land's End, tg 


11 


gainſt one or the other Party, to fix tlie following 
Terms; viz. That twelve Days after the Publicati 18 
this Treaty, uo Hoſtility ſhall be committed Weg, of 
from one of the Ends of the Britiſg Channel, vulgs 
called the Soundings, to the other End called N ly 
Norway; nor ſeven Weeks' afterwards in the Medi 'n 
any Place of the World, eight Months afterwan 
That if it ſhould happen that after the ſaid Terms Te 
Act of Hoftility was committed, in Virtue of fan 
former Commiſſion, ' by Right of Repriſal, or ung, 
any other Pretence whatever, the ſaid Acts of Hoſts. 
ſhall be reputed unlawful, and the Infringers of h. 
Peace publickly puniſhed. c. 25 

IV. The ſaid States General of the United Proviy 
acknowledge, as they ought, the Right which the fin 
King of England claims, that the Honour due t0 1 
Flag in the Seas under- mentioned, ſhall be done to 0 
and ſhall declare as they declare at preſent, and agrec. 
as they agree that all Sorts of Ships and Veſſelz belong. 
ing to the ſaid United Provinces, whether equipped in 
t. in the 


the Middle of the Cape called Yan Staten in Nora, 
to paſs under the Wind of the Ships belonging to the 
faid Lord King of England, whether they be in a Flee 
or ſeparate, and carry the Flag or Standard of his Majeft 

called Fack, the ſaid Ships of the United Province; fl 
bring down the Main Sail, and do to the Ships of his 


Majeſty, the ſame Honour, which the Ships of the 


faid United Provinces have always, and in all Places. 
done to the Ships of his Ariceſtors,'' 5 

V. As to the Colony of Surinam, tlie Articles made 
on its Rendition, in the Year 1667. between Jillian 
Biam, then Chief of the ſaid Colony, on the Part of the 
King of Great Britain, and Abrabam Quirini, on the 
Part of the States General; having occaſioned many Diſ- 
putes and Differences, whefi "they were to be executed. 
and ever ſerved of Pretext to the laſt Miſiinderſtanding 
happened between his Brita#nick Majeſty and the States 


Central; to prevent thoſe Sorts of 'Theonveniency, the 


ſaid States General''conſent;"'' by theſe Preſents, and 
agree: with: his Britannick N ajeſty; that not only the ſaid 
Articles :fhall have their full and intire Effect, without 


any Evaſion! or Equivocation, but likewiſe it ſhall be free 
for his Briturnic Majeſtycto depute to that Place one or 


ſeveral Perſons to ſee in what Condition are his Subjects 
ſettled there, and to fix with them the Time of their 
Departure. Moreover, his Majeſty will belt Liberty to 


ſend two or three Ships to tranſport from thence the 


Subjects ol, this Majeſty; with their Goods, Effets and 


Servants; and the Chef who ſhall command there, at 


that Time, for the faido Sruves General, ſnall make no 
Laws whereby it could be vnacted that the buying or ſel 
ling of Lands, the Payment of Debts, or the Exchange 


of Goos ſhould be made with regard tb the Engl, Bj 
than according to the age and Cuftoms which have 


always been obſerved, with regard to the other Inhabi- 
tants of that Colony but that while they ſtay there, 
they may enjoy the ſame Ilaus and Privileges Which the 
other Inhabitants commonly / enjoy, and have the fame 
Right with them to bring Actions and intent Proceſſes 


for the Payment of what! is due to them, and to make 
all other Records, Contracts and Stipulations. And 


his Britanuich Majeſty has /aſked of the States Ceneral 


competent and authentick Letters, directed to the Chief 


of that Colony, as well for che Departure of the Erghſo, 
as for the Admiſſion of the Ships which ſhall be ſent thi- 
ther, | for the Reaſons dbove-mentioned';/ the ſaid S/ates 
General Hall deliver to the Chief of the ſaid Colony, | m 
the Time preſeribed, the ſaid Letters, and other I 
cient Inſtructions, as well for the free Admiſſion of the 
ſaid Ships, as to permit the Embarkation of thoſe of his 
Subjects, who ſhall want to quit the Place; with their 


Goods and Servants, to tranſport them according to he 


Ordinance of his Majeſty. x. | 
VI. It; is alſo — 1 agreed, that all the on 
Illes, Cities, Ports, Caſtles or Forts, which one of the 


Parties ſhall take, or may have taken of the other, ſince 


the Beginning of this lat and unhappy War, either in 
Europe or elſewhere, and before the Expiration — — 
Terms above-mentioned; with regard to the Ceſſatio 


of all Acts of * be reſtored to e's a 


ſtwarqs | 
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rietor and firſt Maſter, in the ſame Condition they'll 
Fl found at the Time of the Publication of the Peace. 
From which Time the Inhabitants ſhall neither be plun- 
dered of robbed z neither ſhall, it be permitted to demo- 
iſh the Fortifications, carry away the Powder and other 
Ammunitions which were in the Caſtle or Fort at the 
„ d {ES NE nds nh 
VII. That the Treaty of Breda, made in the Year 1667, 

ind likewiſe all other former Treaties, confirmed by the 
aid Treaty, ſhall, be renewed, and remain in their full 
and entire Vigour, as they contradi& in no Manner to 
the preſent Treaty.” _ 3 l | 
VIII. That the Treaty of Marine, made at the Hague 


petween the ſaid Parties, in the Year 1668, ſhall be 


continued nine Months after the Publication of this; un- 
leſs it be provided otherwiſe by the following Treaty. 
That, moreover, what muſt be changed in that Affair, 
ſhall be referred to the Commiſſioners, who ſhall decide 
in the following Articles, what regards the Commerce 
which ſhall be carried on in the EZaſt- Indies. That if 
thoſe Commiſfaries, three Months after their meeting, 


cannot agree on the Conditions of a new Treaty of 


Marine, then that Affair ſhall be referred to the Arbi- 
eration of the moſt ſerene Queen of Spain, as in the 
following Articles the Advice of her faid Majeſty ſhall 
be followed, with regard to the Regulation of a Com- 
merce in the Eaſt- Indies. woo 5 Wk na wp 
IX. And as not only the Plenty but the Peace like- 
wiſe, of the one and the other Nation, depends much on 
both Sides on. a Liberty of Commerce and Navigation, 
the one and the other Parties muſt have nothing more 
at Heart, than to make a good Regulation for the ſaid 
Commerce, particularly for that of the Eaſt. Indies. And 
becauſe the Thing is of a great Conſequence, there ſhall 
want much more Time to make Articles which may be 
firm, permanent and proper to eſtabliſh the Repoſe and 
Security of both Parties; but eſpecially the State of Eu- 
rope being ſuch, that moſt of its Countries figh às much 
1 8 the Peace, as the two Parties engaged in the preſent 
War; in that Conſideration, the faid Lord King of 
Great Britain, willing to favour the Deſires of the faid 
Hates General, has conſented that an equal Number of 
Commiſſaries ſſiould be named on both Sides, and that 
thoſe of the States General be ſent to London, to treat 
with thoſe of his Britannick Majefty, and that in three 
Months after the Publication of this Treaty; which 
Commiſſaries! ſhalt be to the Number of Six on each 
Side. That if three Months after they have conferred 
together, their Negotiation is not ſo happy as to bring 
the Treaty to a Concluſion, the Deciſion of the Difficul- 
ties happened between them, ſhall be referred to the 


mot ſerene Queen Madame the Regent of Spam, wðho 


ſhall: name eleven Commiſſaries, with an Obligation to 
both Parties, to follow, indifferently, what'the greateſt 
Number of them ſhall have determined; on Condition, 
notwithſtanding,” they give their Advice in ſix Months 
Time, to reckon from the firſt Day of their meeting, 


gent of Spain; ſhall have accepted that Arbitration. 


. Things being thus agreed, by the Cate of the 


moſt ſerene —— of Spain; it has been con- 
Elided, that the faid States General, ſhall pay to his 


Britannick Majeſty, the Sum of eight hundred'thouſand 


Patacoons in the Manner following; viz. the fourth Part 


thereof, immediately after the Exchange of the Ratifica- 


three Veats following 


1 


tions of this Treaty; and the reſt, in equal Portions, the 
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XI. That the faid Lord King of Grear Britin, and the 
fald high and mighty Lords the States General of the 


united Provinces; ſhall obſerve ſineerely, and faithfully, 
all; and every one of the Articles contained in this Treaty, 


and take Carè to cauſe them to be obſerv d by their Sub- 


jects, without any direct or indirett Contravention to it, 
on their Part, or on that of their Subjects or Inhabitants. 


As likewiſe, - they ſhall ratify all and every one of che 
Points, here above agreed upon, by Letters Patent, 


ſigned with their Hands, ſealed with their great Seal, 
and conceived and written in good and due Form, and 
thall deliver them reciprocally, after the Publication of 
the Preſents, or ſooner (if poſſible). or ſhall cauſe them 


to be delivered faithfully, really, and effectively 
XII. Laſtly, immediately after the mutual and re- 
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ſhall be publiſhed in four and twenty Hours, after the 


| Ratifications exchanged, and delivered. 


Done at Weftminſter; the gth of February 1673 * 
It was ſigned and ſealed, e 


„E os 

(I. S.) Latimer. „ 
(IL. S.) Monmoitth © | 1 
(L. S.) Ormond.” M. Marquis d'el Freſno. 
(.. S.) Arlington. n 


(.. S.) Coventry. 


Sroner ARTICLES of the preceding Treaty of Peace. 
That the Alliance and Amity between the moſt ſerene 
Prince the Lord Charles II. King of Great Britain, 


France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, c. and 


the high and mighty Lords the States General, may be 
the much more firm and better founded, and to facilitate 
the Overture of a ſecure and laſting Peace in Cbriſtendum; 
beſides all the Points agreed upon by the Treaty of 
Peace, lately made and concluded between the two Na- 


tions; it has been agreed by this ſecret Article, that none 


of the ſaid Parties ſhall give, nor ſuffer to be given by 


their Subjects and Inhabitants, Succours, Favour, or ' 


Advice, directly or indirectly, either by Sea or Land, or 


freſh Water; moreover, that he ſhall not furniſh, nor 
allow that his Subjects and the Inhabitants of his Lands 


and Demains, ſhall furniſh to the Enemies of the o- 
ther Party, of what Quality or Condition whatſoever, 
Soldiers, Sailors, Proviſions, Canons, Gun-powder, or 
other Ammunitions of War, and the preſent Article ſhall 


have the ſame Force and Vigour, as if it was inſerted in 


the aforeſaid Treaty of Peace, provided, notwithſtand- 
ing, that it be in Caſe it does, in no Manner, derogate 
to any of the Clauſes contained in the ſaid Treaty : More- 


over, it ſhall be ratified and confirmed by the aforeſaid 
moſt ſerene King of Great Britain, &c. and the ſaid 
Lords; the States General at the Time of the Ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty, which has been concluded this 


Done at NMfminter, the gth of February 1673-4. 
Siggnicd and ſealed, as above. 


It is to be obſetv'd here, en paſſant, that the Parlia- 
ment of England, compoſed then, in part, of the Off- 
ſpring of che glorious Aſſertors of the good old Cauſe, who 
had cut off their King's Head, to eſtabliſh among them 
the Reign of King Jeſus; and had been glad of an Op- 


portunity of reſtoring that Kingdom by the ſame Means, 


forced Charles I. to make this Treaty with the Dutch, 


contraty to all Sentiments of Honour and Juſtice; ſince 


he was at that Iime in Alliance with France, which he 


had not the leaſt Reaſon to break; ſince his moſt Chri- 
„ian Majeſty, on his Side, had faithfully and religiouſly 


fulfilled all the Engagements he had entered into, and 


had excuſed his Britaniick Majeſty from fulfilling ſeveral 


of ther," conſcious: that his Parliament refuſed him the 
Supplies neceſſary to do it. But thoſe zealous Patriots 


knew] that if they could be capable once to break the 


ii Union and ſiucere Friendſhip; which ſubſiſted then 
between the two Kings, they could be ſoon in a Condi- 
tion to execute their pernicious Deſigns againſt their So- 
vereign, and make him ſhare, perhaps, the unhappy. 
Fate of his Royal! Father. But they were happily diſ- 


appointed; for thbugh King Charles made this ſeperate 
Treaty with the Datch, which was a formal Breach of 
the Treaty of Alliance betweew him and the King of 


France; that Breach did not cauſel the leaſt Alteration in 


their Friendſhip ; his moſt Chriſtians, Majeſty: knowing 
perfectly well, that the King of Crea Britain had been 
forced to it by a Parhament of, Faftipus and Republicans, 
WhO were entering the Road to; Rebellion, which their 
Parricide Anceſtors had ſhewed' them: Therefore, thoſe 
who/expected to. outwit their King, were themſelves out- 
witted at laſt, by his faithful and wile. Miniſters for un- 
det the Auſpices of that Treaty with the Dutch, and in 
hopes of a ſudden Rupture with France, for which great 
Preparations were made, they granted the Supplies ne- 


ceſſary to carry it on with Vigcur, which was what the 


King 
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King wanted moſt; for till then they had almoſt always 
took Care to keep him very poor, as they had done his 
Father before him ; while, at the ſame Time, he nego- 
tiated, under Hand, another ſeperate Treaty between 
Fraxce and the Dutch, which was concluded before his 


Forces could take the Field, and which was a very good 


Excuſe for him to keep his Forces at home. wy 
I cannot help blaming the Conduct of a Nation who 
while they have a good King careful of the Lives and 
Fortunes of his Subjects, and to make them enjoy the 
Fruits of their Labours, and Induſtry, without Fear and 
Danger, endeavours to live in Amity with the Princes 
his Neighbours, and difarm his moſt formidable Ene- 
mies, clog the Wheels of his Government, and tired of 
their own Happineſs, call to Arms, with no other View 
than to make him ſit uneaſy on his Throne, when they 
know at the ſame Time that War carries after her 
Slaughter, Devaſtation, and Horror ; and that if their 
Prince ſuffers by it, they muſt themſelves ſuffer a great 
deal more; ſince, without mentioning the vaſt Expences 
they mult be at to carry it on, they are expoſed daily to 
be plundered by the Enemy, and their Lives or thoſe of 
their Fellow-Countrymen, to the moſt imminent Danger. 
I am not ſurprized to ſee an ambitious Prince undertaking 
every Day new Conqueſts, and ſacrificing the Lives 
and Fortunes of his Subjects, and gathering his imagi- 
nary Laurels, in Fields which have been overflowed with 
their Blood; but I cannot conceive how the Subjects who 


are conſcious (unleſs their unjuſt Prejudices have dark- 


ened their Underſtanding or ſilenced their Reaſon) that 
they. muſt be the moſt expoſed, and bear the whole 


Burthen, can wiſh for a War, which in all Ages has al- 


ways been repreſented as a Scourge from Heaven. There 
are juſt Wars, it is true, but they are never ſo but 
when undertaken to defend our own Frontiers, aſſert an 
unqueſtionable Right, when it cannot be done otherwiſe, 
repel Force by Force, and take a juſt Revenge of a groſs 
Affront: All other Wars are unjuſt, and thoſe who 
have been acceſſary to it, accountable to the Tribunal 
of that juſt and impartial Judge, where Diſloyalty will 
find no Acceſs, for all the Diſorders it has cauſed. 
Io prevent the Concluſion of this ſeparate Treaty 
of Peace, between England and Holland, the Marquis 
de Ruvigny, then Envoy extraordinary of France to the 


Court of England preſented the following Memorial to 


his Britannick Majeſty. IT 
The Marquis de Ruvigny, Envoy Extraordinary of 
the moſt Chriſtian King to the King of Great Britain, 
having made Reflection on the Solicitations of the Dutch, 
to break the Union. between France and England, and on 
the Declaration of the Intentions of his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty to this preſent Time, as well by the Speeches made 
by his Majeſty to both Houſes of his Parliament, as by 


Huis Anſwer to the Letter of the States General of the 


United Provinces, finds himſelf obliged to repreſent. to 
his Majeſty, that the King his Maſter having made a 
ſtrict Alliance with him, by the Treaty of the 12th. of 
February 1672, to bring down the Pride and formidable 
Power of the Dutch, in which all the World knows, 
that England is much more intereſted than France; his 
Britannick Majeſty knows better than any body elſe, 
that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has failed in none of his 
Promiſes with regard to the War by Land, nor to join- 
ing his Forces to thoſe of the Engliſb by Sea, nor to the 
large Sums of Money he had promiſed to eaſe the Eng- 
liſh of Part of the Charges a the Maritime War, hav- 
ing not only obſerved punctually, and. ſatisfied to every 
Thing, but exceeded beſides all his Promiſes ; becauſe 
his Britannick Majeſty. being obliged by the Treaty to 
raiſe and maintain at his own Expence 6000 Land Forces; 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, at his Requeſt, excuſed 
him of that Succours, for the firſt Campaign, but did 
bear almoſt alone all the Charges, and was at all the 
Expences to tranſport the Engliſb Forces to carry on the 
War by Sea and Land; nothing having been done on 
the Part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, nor likewiſe of 
his Britannick Majeſty, but jointly by the Advice and Con · 
ſent of the two Kings, and in concert with their Mini- 
ſters. And his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, in particular, 
has always publickly declared, that he would make nei- 
ther Peace nor Truce, but with the Conſent of England, 
as the two Kings were obliged by the Treaty; and to 
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the entire Satisfaction of his Britannick Majeſt 


obliged that Miniſter to ſend it back, without preſenting 
it; they ſent him a ſecond, conceived in more civil 


Chriſtian King had offered 10 treat 10 the Excluſion of WW 


to other Times (as they did at Breda) without any 7. 


Dutch, on their Part, inſtead of he the 1. The 


made ſeveral Propoſitions to his Britannick Majeſt; 

induce and engage him to treat with them 8 
to the Excluſion of France, with general Offers of J 
of the Conditions which England could have inſiſted 2 4 
On which his Majeſty having remarked, with jullice. 
in his Anſwer to their firſt Letter, that ſuch Propoſition? 
were directly contrary to his Honour, ſince the wanted 
to engage him to treat ſeparately to the Excluſion of ſo 
conſiderable an Ally, as his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
whoſe Alliance he had ſo much Reaſon to be ſatsfic 
with; while themſelves declared they could not treat to the 
Excluſion of ſome Allies, with whom they had contracted 
an Alliance ſome Months before. And on the other Part 
his Britannick Majeſty, to prevent all Fear and Jealouſ 
which the Enemies wanted to give him of his Alland 
with France, declared publickly to both Houſes of Par. 
liament, the Sincerity of his Intentions againſt thoſe In. 
trigues, deſiring them to appoint a Committee of both, 
Houſes, to whom he could declare the true End of that 
Treaty, that after having been thoroughly acquainted 
with what has happened on either Side, they might 
make a ſerious Reflection upon it, and give him their 
Advice and Aſſiſtance, as much for the Honour of his 
Majeſty, as. for the Advantage of the whole Na- 
tion; recommending them at the ſame Time to pro- 
vide all Things neceſſary for the Continuation of the 
War, or to make an advantageous Peace. During tha WM 
Time the Dutch, who ſearched only to amuſe his Ma. 
jeſty with Propoſitions and Writings, were ſtrengthning WM 
themſelves with Ships and new Allies, and endeavoured 
to prevent the Naval Forces being put to Sea, Aſter they 
had ſent to the Spaniſh Embaſſador a firſt Reply to the 
firſt Anſwer of his Britannick Majeſty, in Terms which 
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Terms than the firſt, whereby they had the Aſſurance 
(to ſay nothing more) to. inſiſt, contrary to the Declara+ 
tion his Britannick Majeſty had made in the View of all 
Europe, to enter into no Treaty without France; and to 
preſs him on that Point; pretending againſt all Truth, 
and againſt the Aſſurances of his Majeſty, and of their 

Proceeding at the Aſſembly of Cologn, that the molt 


his Majeſty; when he never heard, and has never 
liſtened to any Propoſitions. of Feace, but with the 
Conſent, and in Concert with his Majeſty, and on Con- 
dition that the Dutch ſhould give him, and to the Eug 
liſh Nation, an entire Satisfaction. And as his Bilan. 
nick Majeſty, agrecable to his Prudence, and to the Con- 
fidence he has in his Parliament (as in his great Council) 
has found proper to communicate to them the Letter 
and Propoſitions of the Dutch, as he has done likewiſe 
the Treaties with France, recommending, to them his 
Honour, and that of the £ng1i/þ Nation, which he con- 
feſſes intereſted in that Aﬀair. 40 1097 
Things being in that Condition, and the Parliament 
ready to deliberate on ghat Point, the ſaid Envoy will 
not put to the Teſt, whether it be the true and royal = 
Intereſt of his Majeſty; his Obligation, and that of the 
Nation, to continue the War againſt the Dutch, and 
loſe no Opportunities to reduce them to ſuch Conditions, 
that it will not be in their Power afterwards to diſpute 
and make War (as they do) for the Power and Domina- 
tion of the Sea, and to encroach all the Commerce a 
themſelves. Or if it be more advantageous for Englant 
to make a Peace, if the Conditions which the Dug | 
propoſe are ſatisfactory, ſince they ſeem to limitate => 
Honours of the Flag in the Britiſh Seas, by 9 
Terms; that to this Day they poſtpone the aer on 
of the Regulations in the Eaft-Indies and other Places, 


0 
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Fiſhery, revoking in ſome Manner the- Declaration they 
had made to the Mediators at Cologn, that they would 


not refuſe to ſubmit themſelves on that Point, to the 
Parliament of England. | 
Theſe are the Intereſts of the Englih Nation who 
know Very well how to examine and keep Treaties, and 
that they are not to interfere otherwiſe in the Affairs of 
their Allies, but by ſupporting and aſſiſting them in their 
juſt Pretenſions. , | | 
” But the ſaid 
Brizannick Majeſty, as he actually intreats him, and aſks 
him in the Name of the King his Maſter, that in Con- 
formity to what his Majeſty has declared to the whole 
World, and particularly to the Dutch, he would declare 
more expreſly to his Parliament, that his Honour and 
his Reputation do not permit him to treat to the Exclu- 
fon of France; and while they'll examine the Treaties 
made between the two Crowns, and the Propoſitions of 
the Dutch which his Majeſty has communicated to them, 
that he may take more becoming Reſolutions ; he would 
recommend. to them again that without any Delay, they 
advance what is neceſſary for the Continuation of the 
War, in order to make an advantageous and ſure Peace, 
was it only but to prevent the raſh Enterprizes of the 
' Dutch, and hinder them from acting in the ſame Man- 
ner they did, while the Treaty of Breda was on the Point 
of being concluded and ſigned, And the ſaid Envoy 
declares, on his Part, to his Brizannick Majeſty, and he 
to his Parliament, and to the . whole Nation, that the 
Moſt Chriſtian 45 remains always in the ſame Senti- 
ment of keeping faithfully the Treaty of the ſtrict Al- 
lance with England, either to continue the War, as it 
ſhall be judged more advantageous for the Nation, or to 
make a Peace in Concert, on ſuch Conditions which 


could be 7 11 by the Advice of the ſame Parliament, 
and which ſhall be judged more advantageous to the two 


Kingdoms; and to a Suſpenſion of Arms by Sea, while 
the Treaty laſts, His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty wiſhing 
no leſs the Advantage of his Britannict Majeſty and his 
Subjects, than his own. London, the 3oth of Ja- 
vary, Old Style, 164. IS | 

This Memorial was only for Form's Sake ; for the 
ſeparate Treaty with the Dutch was near concluded, 


when it was preſented ; and the King of France did it 


with no other View than to ſhew to the moſt ſenſible, 
and leſs prejudiced Part of the Engliſh Nation, that no- 
thing but Fanaticiſm, and a Spirit of Diſloyalty could 
engage the Parliament to force the King to break his 
Alliance with France, againſt his Honour and Reputa- 
tion in particular, and that of the whole Nation in 
general. 1 wor EM 5 
The Dutch, who have always been very great Nego- 
tiators, had concluded two Years before, the following 
Treaty of Alliance, Amity, Confederacy, Commerce, 
and Navigation, with his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to 
whom they have always proved very ungrateful, ſince 
they were indebted for all their Grandeur to his Grand- 
father Henry IV. called the Great, «1 


A Treaty of Amity, Confederacy, 
merce, concluded between the King of France, and Meſſ. 
the States General of the United Provinces ; Paris, 

 Aprilz7, 1662. b . CH 
The Affection which the Moſt Chriſtian King at the 

Example of the Kings his Predeceſſors has always had 

for the Good and Proſperity of the State of the United 

Provinces of the Low Countries; and the Paſſion which 

the States General of the United Provinces have always 

preſerved for. the Grandeur of France, with Sentiments 
of Gratitude for the Obligations and conſiderable Advan- 

tages they have received; have maintained in ſuch a 

Manner the good Intelligence between his Majeſty, and 

the faid Lords States, and ſo free and perfect a Corre- 

ſpondence between their Subjects for ſeveral Years 

paſt, Ge. | va 25 
In which Preamble it is found, 1. That the States Ge- 

Teral confeſs themſelves the Obligations they have to the 
rown of France: And 2. That they were not tiled 

Yet by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, High and Mighty 

ds ; but only the Lords States General; which was 
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Navigation, and Com- 
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a Title higher than that they had under his Father 
Louis XIII. who in all the Treaties he concluded with 


them (which are in great Number) called them only 
Meſſieurs the States General. The Treaty being in no 


manner interreſſing, I paſs it over in Silence to come to 


the famous one of Piſa, concluded in that City the 22d 
of February 1664, between the Pope Alexander VII. and 
Louis XIV. King of France, on Occaſion of the Inſults 
done to the Lady of the Duke. of Cregui, the French 
Embaſſador at the Court of Rome; where the Curious 
will ſee, that the Court of France is not ſo much bigotted 
to that of Rome, as to ſuffer patiently its Inſults. 


TREATY or Pisa, between our holy Father the Pope 


Alexander VII. and the moſt high, moſt excellent, and 


| moſt potent Prince Louis XIV, by the Grace 
Chriftian King of France and Navarre. 


The DeTzsTABLE OuTraAce, committed in Rome 
by the Corfican Soldiers the 20th of Auguſt 1662, againſt 
M. the Duke of Crequi, Embaſſador Extraordinary of 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, having given to his Majeſty a 
juſt Subject of Diſpleaſure, and cauſed a very great Sor- 
row to his Holineſs: His ſaid Holineſs, as a Father jea- 
lous of the Honour of his Child, deſiring to repair en- 
tirely ſuch an Injury done to the firſt-born of the Church 
in the Perſon of his Embaſſador, in order to maintain 
on his Side, as well as his Majeſty on his, a perfect Intelli- 
gence, and prevent all the Evils which Chriſtendom 


of God, moſt 


could ſuffer from the Sequel of that Accident, has given | 


full Power and entire Faculty to M. Raſponi, to agree 
with the Plenipotentiary of the moſt Chriſtian King, 
of the Satisfactions due to his Majeſty for ſo great an 
Outrage. And M. de Bourlemont bein firniſhed 
with the fame full Power from his Majeſty, for the 
ſame Ends; the ſaid Plenipotentiaries, after the reſpec- 
tive Communications of their Powers, of which they are 
remained- fatisfied, have adjuſted, concluded, and deter- 
mined the following Articles. FO: . 


g I. His Holineſs, to ſhew his paternal Affection to 


his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and in Conſideration of 
what ſhall be ſtipulated, and ſettled by the preſent 
Treaty, — after the ſigning thereof, with De- 

liberation, and with the Conſent of the ſacred College, 


ſhall difincamerate, i. e. revoke, and annul the Incame- 


ration of the States of Caſtro and Ranciglione, and of all 
their Annexes, Appurtenances, and Dependences, and 
grant at the ſame Time to M. the Duke of Parma, a 
Delay of eight Years, conformably to that which was 
granted him by the Contract paſſed between the Reve- 
rend Apoſtolical Chamber and him, in which Time he 
will be allowed to recover and redeem the ſaid States, in 
returning and paying effectually one Million ſix hun- 
dred and twenty- nine thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
Crowns, due to the Apoſtolical Chamber according to the 
ſaid Contract; and moreover, to oblige the King, ſhall 
give to the ſaid Duke the Power of making that Re- 
demption, and to pay the ſaid Sum in two different Pay- 
ments; in ſuch a Manner that having made the firſt Pay- 
ment one half of the ſaid States ſhall be accounted redeem- 
ed, and he'll be intitled to take Poſſeſſion of them, and 
enjoy them freely; the other half remaining in the Power 
of the Apoſtolical Chamber, till the Payment of the 
Surplus. And that the Diviſion which is to be made of 
the ſaid Eſtates into two equal Portions, may be made 
ſoon, in two Months, reckoning from the Day of the 
Ratification of the preſent Treaty, the Parties ſhall agree 
on Viewers to make that Partition with a common Ac- 
cord, and declare the Appurtenances and Annexes of 
each Portion, leaving to the Choice of the ſaid Duke to 
redeem the Part he pleaſes; and if the Viewers do not 
agree in fix Months after their Election, either the faid 
Duke ſhall regulate himſelf the Partition of the faid 
Eſtates in two equal Portions, which being thus made, 
it ſhall belong to the Apoſtolical Chamber to preſcribe 
to the faid Duke the Proportion he ſhall redeem firſt, 
paying half the ſaid Sum ; the other Portion remaining 
in the Power of the Chamber, till he has paid the Sur- 
plus of the ſaid Sum in the Time granted to him; or 
the ſaid Duke refuſing to make himſelf that Partition, 
and to accept that Offer; in that Caſe the Chamber 
ſhall make the two Parts, and it will be free for the ſaid 


II 


Duke to chuſe which of the two he'll be willing to te- 
deem firſt, and ſhall be obliged to declare in two Years 
whether he deſign'd to make the ſaid Partition, or leave 
it to be made by the Apoſtolical Chamber. | 


II. His Holineſs likewiſe, in favour of his Majeſty, 


and in Conſideration, and to account for the Valley of 


Comacchio, and all other Pretenſion and Reaſon Which 


M. the Duke of Modena and the Houſe of Eſte could 


have againſt the Apoſtolical Chamber, in what Manner 


ſoever, ſhall take upon him the Mount D' Eſte amount- 


ing to three hundred thouſand Crowns, or thereabouts, 


with all the Commodities and Incommodities which 
may attend the Extinction of the ſaid Mount, together 
the Arrears due, and-not paid, amounting to very near 
the Sum of fifty thouſand Crowns, and ſhall give beſides 
to the ſaid Duke forty thouſand Crowns ready Money, 
or a Palace in Rome of the like Value, at the Choice of 
his Holineſs, and to the Satisfaction of the faid Duke; 
provided, and on Condition notwithſtanding, that all 
the Reaſons and Pretenſions, as well of the ſaid Duke 
againſt the Chamber, either in virtue of Fideicommis, 
or Primogeniture, or of ſome other Chief, Nature, Qua- 
lity, and Condition whatever; as of the Chamber againſt 
the ſaid Duke, of what Nature, Quality, or Condition 
they be, ſhall remain extin& on either Side, by means 
of the preſent Treaty, which the ſaid Parties, their 
Heirs, and Succeſſors reſpectively, ſhall never be allow- 
ed to retra&t or diſpute under what Pretext ſoever; and 


that a publick Act thereof ſhall be paſſed by Madame 


the Ducheſs of Modena, and other lawful Tutors of the 
ſaid Duke, with the neceſſary Clauſes and Solemnities, 
even for the Security of the Primogeniture, or other 
Obligations ordered by the Predeceſſors of the ſaid Duke, 
and with Promiſe to have them ratified by his Highneſs, 
ſo ſoon as he ſhall be of Age to do it, mean while his 
Majeſty has for agreeable to give his Word that all 
£ ſhall be executed, to fender the Accommodation con- 
tained in the preſent Articles perpetual and inviolable. 
And to oblige ſtill more his Majeſty, his Holineſs 
ſhall grant to the ſaid Duke and his Succeſſors for ever, 


the Right of Patronage to the Abbey della Pompoſa, and 


Della Pieve del Bondeno, with Power to preſent to them 
freely, were they even to become vacant in curia; as 
likewiſe with a Dectee that they ſhould not be compriſed 
under the Rules of the Chancery, nor ſubje& to any 
apoſtolical Reſervations, and that at the Conceſſion of 
the aforeſaid Rights of Patronage, may have all the 
ſame Prerogatives as if they were to proceed from Dona- 
tion, Erection or Foundation: His Holineſs derogating 
for that Effect to all the Conſtitutions, Privileges and 
Cuſtoms which might be to the contrary, and to all the 
Derogations of Derogatories, of which ſhall be expedited 
a Brief in good and due Form; declaring beſides his 
Holineſs, that neither he, nor his Succeſſors to the Pon- 
fificate, for what Cauſe ſoever, {hall ever contravene to 
the preſent Treaty; the ſaid Duke declaring the ſame for 
himſelf, his Heirs and Succefſors. © 

III. M. the Cardinal Chzgz, ſhall go in the Quality 
of a Legate into France, and in the firſt Audience he 


what follows. EE N | | 3 
StR, His Holineſs bas felt with à very great wy 
the unhappy Accidents which have happened ; and the Sub- 
jelts of Diſcontent your Majeſty has had from them, have 
cauſed him the moſt ſenſible Diſpleaſure he was capable to 
receive; aſſuring him that it was never the Thought or 
Intention of his Holineſs, that your Majeſty ſhould be of- 
| ended, nor M. the Duke of Crequi bis Embaſſador z his 
ſaid Holineſs defiring that for the future there may be on 
both Sides the ſame good and ſincere Intelligence that has 
always been. In my own Particular, I proteſt to your 


ſhall have of his Majeſty, ſay to him in proper Terms 


| Majeſty, with the moſt profound Reſpeft I am capable of, 


the Toy 1 have to be thus freely admitted to let your Majeſty 
know by the moſt ſubmiſſroe and ſincere Actions of my Obe- 


dience, the Veneration I have, and all my Houſe likewiſe, 


for the glorious Name of your Majeſty ; with what Pideli- 
ty and Zeal I profeſs all the true Laws of Servitude to the 
Royal Perſon and Houſe of your Majeſty, how much the 


Accidents happened at Rome have been far from our Sen- 


timents , and with what bitter Sorrow ] have learned that 
myſelf and my Houſe have been, in that charged with ſiniſtrous 


 Imputations, and very remote from that Reverence and De- of Rome ſhall be deprived of his Poſt and baniſhed. 
; a ; J : ; 3 


TREATIES. 


votion we profeſs, and which wel have alu l 
lar Defire and Ambition to profeſs towards Thaw 1 mr 
On the contrary, if myſelf or our Houſe had bad the lea 1555 
in the Outrage of the 20th of Auguſt, we would judee 150 
ſelves unworthy of the Forgiveneſs which we woul 2 
had been obliged to aſk your Majeſty ; defiring bim 10 Believe 
that theſe Words and theſe Sentiments are expreſſed with 4 
very ſincere Heart (let who will believe it, for my Part 1 
don't) and inclined, as well as all thoſe of my Hon to 
have always a fingulor Veneration and perfect Devotion Ar 
your Majefly. OY | | 

| IV. The Cardinal Imperiali having intreated his M 
jeſty that he would be pleaſed to admit him to bir 
himſelf in Perſon to his Majeſty his moſt humble Juli 
cations, he ſhall acquit himſelf of it immediately; hie 
Myjctty having for agreeable at preſent that he ſhould 

0 it. | CA CBI IK Too 

V. His Holineſs, in favour of his Majeſty, thay * 


. 


mit preſently the Cardinal Maldachini to return to Rims 
5 


where he ſhall enjoy for the future all the Prerogat 
of his Dignity, d exerciſe the Functions of 15 Cr. 
dinalſhip without the leaſt Diſturbance or Moleſtation. 
by reaſon of any Prejudice he may have incurred for 
uitting the eccleſiaſtical Dominions, in O ence to 
his Majeſty, who had let him know that it was his In 
tention he ſhould do it. On which, for a greater Se. 
curity, a Brief ſhall be expedited, according to his Ma- 
jeſty's Deſire; and he ſhall be reintegrated in his Eſtates 
in caſe he had ſuffered ſome Loſſes on account of his 


leaving the Eccleſiaſtical State. 


VI. The Lord Don Mario ſhall declare in Writing 
on the Faith of a Chevalier, that he has had no Part 15 | 


all that happened at Rome the 20th of Augu# 1662, q 


And that Writing ſhall be accompanied with a Brief of 
his Holineſs, where he ſhall teſtify that the faid Don 
Mario is truly inhocetit of all that was done the ſaid 
Day. And to ſhew ſtill better the Deſire his Holinek 
has to do all Things capable to ſatisfy his Majeſty, he 
ſhall order the ſaid Dom Mario to keep out of Rome, till 
after the faid Cardinal Chigi has ſeen his Majeſty, and 
preſented to him his Excuſes, in the Name of all his 


Family. 


VII. The Lord Dom Auguſtin ſhall go to meet M. 


the Embaſſador at Sr. Quiricio, if he comes through 


Tuſcany, and at Civita Veccbia if he comes by Sea, and 
at Narni, if he comes to Romagna or Lombardy, and 
ſhall expreſs to him the Diſpleaſure of his Holineſs, for 
the Accident happened the 2oth of August. 8 
VIII. The Day of the Arrival of the Lady Embaſſa- 
dreſs at Rome, the Seignora Donna Berenice, or the Prin- 
ceſs Farneſe, ſhall go to meet the ſaid Lady Embaſſa- 
dreſs as far as Pontemole, and expreſs to her the extreme 
Diſpleaſure ſhe has, and likewiſe all thoſe of her Houſe, 
for the Accident of the 2oth of Auguſt, and the Joy ſne 
feels at the Return of her Excellency, (though ſbe bad 
been better pleaſed to keep that 79 within herſelf). 
IX. His Holineſs ſhall order in a preciſe and effica- 
cious Manner to all his Miniſters, to bear to the Em- 
baſſadors of his Majeſty the Reſpe& due to him who 
repreſents the Perſon of ſo great a King, the firſt-born 


of the Church, and ſo much loved and eſteemed of his W 


Holineſs, © | 8 5 
X. His Holineſs, in Conſideration of his Majeſty 
ſhall cauſe to be cancelled and annulled all the Pro- 
ceedings made againſt M. the Duke Cefarini, without 
any future Moleſtation. As to the Damages which 
the Miniſters of his Holineſs have cauſed him, he ſhall 
order that they be repaired in four Months after the Ra- 
tification of the preſent Treaty, according to the juſt 
Eſtimation which ſhall be made of them. 
KI. All Decrees and other Acts, which may have 
been made in Conſequence of the Accident of the 20th 
of Auguſt, againſt the Roman Barons, and any other Per- 
ſons of what Nation and Condition they be, will be can, 
celled and made void, and neither ſhall they henceforward 


receive any Prejudice, nor be troubled, nor called to 


any Account on any Pretence whatever after the fad 
Accident, | _ 
XII. The whole Corſican Nation ſhall be decla 


uncapable of ever ſerving, not only in Rome, but like- 


wiſe in the whole Eccleſiaſtical State; and the Barige! 
XIII. A 
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XIII. A Pyramid ſhall be raiſed at Rome over- againſt 
the old Corps de Guard of the Corſicans, with an Inſerip- 
tion on the Terms concerted, which ſhall contain in 
Subſtance the Decree given againſt the Gorfican Nation, 

XIV. The Moſt Chriſtian King, immediately after the 
Legate ſhall have been ſeen of his Majeſty, ſhall reſtore to 
the Pope and the holy apoſtolical See, the City of Avig- 
non in the County Venaiſſin, with all a Kt and 
Dependencies „and cauſe to be cancelled, and made 
void all Acts and Arreſts, and all that has been done 
by the Parliament of Aix relating to that Affair, cauſing 
all Obſtacles to be raiſed, that the holy apoſtolical See 
may enjoy it as before. 1 
The Inhabitants of the City of Avignon, and of the 
County Venaiſin of what State, Quality, Condition and 
Sex they be, as well Eccleſiaſtick as Laicks, Nobles, or 
Plebeians, without Exception, or any Perſon, whether 


TIES 


his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and that their Letters of 


Ratification (in which the preſent Treaty. ſhall be inſerted 


Word for Wath will be diſpatched in the moſt authen- 


tick and beſt Form, viz. by his Holinefs in the Term 


of ten Days; and by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in the 


Term of thirty Days, after the ſigning of this preſent 
Treaty, and even ſooner if poſſible : Which Ratifications. 


mall be exchanged on either Side in the ſaid Space of 


thirty Days. In Faith thereof, the ſaid Plenipotentiaries 
have ſigned the preſent Treaty, and have cauſed to be 


= : 
. 


affixed to it the Seal of their Arms, at Piſs the 22d of 


. February 1664. 


he be born in the ſaid City or County, or ſettled there, &c. 


ſhall not be troubled under what Pretence, or que- 
ſtioned about any Thing happened in the faid, City or 
County, from the 2oth of Auguſt 1662, to the Day of the 
Reſtitution of the ſaid City and County, by the Moſt 
Chriſtian King, to the Pope and the holy Se.. 
The faid Inhabitants ſhall enjoy a full, peaceable, and 
undiſturbed Security, in virtue and by the Benefit of the 
preſent Treaty and his Holineſs ſhall give faithfully, with- 
out any Reſervation, either tacit or expreſſed, all the Or- 
ders, Edits, Declarations, and Affurances, Which ſhall 
be defired by his Majeſty, that the Inhabitants of Avig- 


non and of the ſaid County, directly or indirectly, vir- 


tually or expreſly comprized under the Clauſes affixed 
at the-Beginning of the preſent Article, as well of the 
City of Avignon, and other Cities of the ſaid County, 
as of the Commonalties, Boroughs, Caſtles, and other 
ſubaltern Places of the Extent thereof, may not receive 
any Trouble, Pain, and Condemnation of the Officers of his 
Holineſs, either in Judgment or without, neither in their 
Goods nor Perſons, in Hatred, Reſentment, or Revenge 
of all that has been done, and paſſed in the ſaid City, 
and the ſaid County, in Conſequence of the Affair hap- 
pened at Rome the 25th of Auguſt 1662, and for th 

3 of all the Clauſes here above, his Holineſs 
ſhall give all the ſaid Expeditions, in the beſt Form, 
and moſt authentick, which his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 


ſhall judge neceſſary for the Security and Indemnifica- 


tion of the City of Avignon, and of the whole County as 
above- mentioned. | rd ke An dna] 

And his Holineſs, conſidering that there is but one 
Judge in Avignon, and another for the whole County, 
ſhall give them Aſſeſſors, that Juſtice be better admi- 
hiſtered, | 


Reflection that the Intention of his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty was always that the Diſincameration of Caſtro, with 
the Conceſſion of a new Delay, ſhould ſerve of Prelimi- 
nary to the whole Accommodation which could be made, 
and that likewiſe in this Treaty of Piſa, the Intention of his 
ſaid Majeſty is to reſtore the City of Avignon, and the 
whole County to the Pope, and to the holy See; declare 
for a Eclairciſſement of the Things aforeſaid, that they 
have agreed among themſelves, that the Diſincamera- 


tion of Caſtro, with the Conceſſion of a new Delay, ſhall 


be executed in the Form ſtipulated, and agreed upon in 
the firſt Article, before the Exchange and reciprocal 
Delivery of the Ratifications ; and reſpectively likewiſe, 
the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the Pope and to 
the holy apoſtolical See the City of Avignon, and the 
County Veneſſain, in the Form ſettled in the fourteenth 
Article, immediately after the Legate ſhall have had his 
Audience of his Majeſty, 


The ſaid Plenipotentiaries have promiſed, and pro- 


miſe in virtue of their Commiſſion, and full Powers (a 
Copy thereof ſhall be affixed at the End of this preſent 
Treaty) that as well his Holineſs and the holy See, as his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, ſhall fully, and without either 
direct or indirect Contravention, execute the preſent 
Treaty, and keep afterwards really and faithfully the 
Conventions thereof; that all the Points and Articles 
agreed upon, and ſettled among them the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, ſhall be without any Modification, Diminution, 
. and Reformation, purely and ſimply, accepted, con- 

firmed and ratified reciprocally by 15 Holinefs, and by 


. Cxsar Raseoxn, Apoſtolical Plenipotentiary. 
Louis pe BovRLEMONT, Plenipotentiary of the 
Fot Chiittian King. 


, 12 
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We ſee in this Treaty, St. Peter, repenting once more at 


the crowing of the Cock ; the holy Father proſttrated at 
the Feet of his Firſt born, and imploring his Mercy, and 
the Roman Pride and Inſolence, puniſhed in the moſt 


"meek, and leſs jealous of his Honour, than was Lows XIV, 


had recourſe to a ſure Preſervative in thoſe Caſes, viz. 


violent, tho? the moſt juſt Manner. Under a King who 
had been more bigotted to the Court of Rome, more 


the Vatican had thundered, and the French had em- 
ployed not bien it, but Prayers and Supplications 
to divert the Tempeſt ; but Louis knew by Experience 
that Prayers were not always efficacious in thoſe dangerous 
Caſes ; but on the contrary had ſerved ſometimes rather 
to increaſe the Storm than to appeaſe. it; therefore he 


Iron, whereof he made a very quick and very good Uſe. 


obliged by it to make Satisfaction to his Moſt Chriſtian 


All the Pope's Kindred mentioned in the Treaty, and 


| Majeſty, had been either Actors or Acceſſaries to the In- 
ſult done to the Ducheſs of Crequi the French Embaſſa- 


dreſs, and Pope Alexander VII. then ng on Peter's 


Chair, who was not thought well affected to the 


Court of France, was Hſe ted of having connived at 


it: The firſt Thing the King of France did to attain a 


of his Embaſfador, and which he Know could never be 
expected otherwiſe, was to ſeize on the City of Avignon, 
and on the whole County Venaiſin, and forbid all his 


Subjects to ſend Money to Rome on any Account what- 
ever, either for Bulls, Diſpenſations, c. threatning 
even the Pope with a Viſit, which had not been very 


agreeable to him, appealing at the ſame Time to a fu- 
[ | 


the 72 could fulminate againſt him. This had ſoon 
| 4 . 
XV. The ſaid Plenipotentiaries having likewiſe made 


ture Council, from all the eccleſiaſtical Cenſures which 
ired Effect, and brought the Pope to all theſe 
Submiſſions, which till then the Court of Rome had 
thought impracticable, as unbecoming the Dignity of 


ſovereign Pontif, ſome of whoſe Succeſſors had been in- 


fatuated with the vain and chimerical Idea, that they 
could diſpoſe of Crowns and Diadems, and trampled on 
them 9 they pleaſed. But thoſe Times of a 
pot Ignorance were no more: For though Louis XIV. 


:new very well the Reſpect he owed the holy See, for 
the ſpiritual ; he knew as, well what he owed to. his 
royal Dignity, which he holds immediately from God 


alone; that the Government of the Pope over the Chri- 
ſtian World was purely ſpiritual; and when he attempted 


to extend it further, he was an Uſurper, and deſerved 


to be treated as ſuch. In the former Caſe his Moſt 


Chriſtian Majeſty. conſiders himſelf as the firſt- born of 


the Church, and would be loth to vex his holy Mother, 


and his good Father; but in the latter he has no No- 


tion of ſuch Affinity; and thinks it not a Want of 


Refpect, to reſiſt him when he is unruly, and falls into 


the Paroxiſms of a phrenzical Pride. The Erection of 


the Pyramid was the moſt bitter of all thoſe Pills, not- 


withſtanding which the holy Father was Pötte to ſwal- 


low it; and continued ſtanding, till at the Intreaties of 


Pope Clement XI. for whom the King of France had a 


very great Veneration, he permitted that it ſhould be 
0 105 res | 


© Having done entertaining my Reader with the Diſ- 


ferences between the Pope and the King of France, and 
given them the Treaty made in conſequence. thereof; 
I'Il give them another concluded between the French 


Huguenots and the King of Spain, though the moſt 
| | implaca. 
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E T herefore, 


implacable Enemy of their Religion; to ſhew the ZEng- 
liſh Nation, that the greateſt Part of them were more 
actuated by a Motive of Rebellion, than by one of Re- 
ligion ; and that they wanted to eſtabliſh the Kingdom 
of eſus in France, on the ſame Foundation, and in the 
ſame Manner their Brethren did afterwards in England. 


A Taxzary made between the King of Spain and the Duke 
of Rohan, in the Name of the Rebels of France, at 
Madrid in Spain, the 13th of May 1629. | 


M. de Clauzel being come to this Court from the 
Duke of Rohan, to repreſent to his Catholick Majeſty 
the State of Affairs, and of thoſe of his Party and Ad- 
herents, and the Defire they have to ſerve his Catholick 
Majeſty, the ſaid Clauzel has made the following De- 
mands and Offers. 8 

I. That the Sieur de Rohan moſt humbly intreats his 


Catholick Majeſty, ſuppoſing that the Reaſon of State 


ſhould permit him, to ſuccour and aſſiſt him with ſome 
Sums of Money, to maintain the War he waged in 
France for ſeveral Years paſt, by means whereof he of- 


fers his moſt humble Services to his Catholick Majeſty, 


who then may employ him, when, and how he ſhall 
think fit. | | | 2h 
II. The faid Duke of Roban offers to maintain the 
War, and continue it for all the Time it ſhall pleaſe his 
Catholick Majeſty, provided he be pleaſed to aſſiſt him 
with 600,000 Gold Ducats, to be paid in ready Money 
in two Payments, the firſt before-hand, on account 
thereof he ſhall be obliged to entertain commonly 12,000 
Foot, and 1200 Horſe, to make what Diverſion it ſhall 
pleaſe his Majeſty, either in the Higher or Lower Lan- 


guedoc, Provence, Dauphiny, at the Choice of his Majeſty, 
III. Offering beſides the faid Duke of Rohan to his 
| Catholick Majeſty, to ſupport at any Time, and with all 


his Power the Deſigns of his ſaid Majeſty, 


IV. Promiſe beſides the ſaid Duke of Roban, to 


maintain, and give full and entire Lioerty of Conſcience, 
as well in the Cities which himſelf and thoſe of his Party 
Hold, as likewiſe in all the others which they may ac- 
quire hereafter, and in all the Boroughs, Towns and 


Villages, and other Places poſſeſſed at preſent, and that 


he or thoſe of his Party may poſſeſs afterwards. == 
V. Promiſe beſides, the ſaid Duke of Rohan to pre- 
ſerve the Convents of Religious in the Condition they 


are, making them enjoy peaceably their Churches, Goods, 


Poſſeſſions, Fruits, and likewiſe all other Eccleſiaſticks, 
without diſturbing them in any Thing. 5 
VI. And the Caſe happening that the ſaid Duke of 


Ro ban and thoſe of his Party, could render themſelves 


ſo ſtrong, as to be able to canton themſelves and form a 
ſeparate State, in ſuch a Caſe they promiſe likewiſe a 


| Liberty of Conſcience, and the free Exerciſe of their 
Religion to the Catholicks, and to that Effect the ſaid 


Exerciſe can be made in all the Cities, Villages, and 
other Places they hold, as in thoſe they ſhall acquire af- 
terwards, | = 888 
VII. The Catholicks ſhall enjoy all their Goods pre- 
ſent and to come, and ſhall be treated in all the Charges 


and Impoſitions equally with the others, and thoſe of 


the ſaid Party ſhall be obliged to preſerve all the Religious 
and Nuns, in their Poſſeſſions, Dignities, and Honours. 

VIII. The Catholicks ſhall enter into all the Employ- 
ments of the Cities, and be admitted to them like the 
other, and ſhall be received into all the Preſidials, Se- 
nechalſees, Parliaments, Chambers of Accounts, and 


into all other Offices of Juſtice. Finally the Catholicks 


ſhall be maintained in all their Poſſeſſions, Honours, 
and Dignities, like thoſe of the other Party, except in 
what regards the Security of thoſe of the faid Party, 
IX. Offering beſides the ſaid Duke of Rohan to ren- 
der all Sorts of Services in his Power, and with a very 
great Affection to his Catholick Majeſty. —— 
X. And Caſe happening that the ſaid Duke of Roban 
ſhould treat of Peace, with the Knowledge, and Con- 
ſent of his Catholick Majeſty, he ſhall be obliged to 
break it, whenever his Catholick Majeſty ſhall think fit, 
and to continue the War by means of the ſame Favours, 
and Help of 600,000 Ducats yearly, ſo long as it ſhall 
pleaſe his Catholick Majeſty. 
Xl. And to that End he humbly intreats his Catho- 


TREATIES. 


to the Service of his Catholick Majeſty, 


loſe his fEſtate, the ſaid M. Clauzel humbl 
| Rohan, that he be pleaſed to augment 


lawful, and neceſſary Means that offer; conſidering 


y h N 
A $ a 


lick Majeſty, that he be pleaſed to grant him 

and "6 5 which had Fe offered the Grace 
ceding Wars, to give him a Penſion, to enable ll, Pe. 
maintain the Officers, Nobility, and Carat to 
Places, keep them at his Devotion, and make 1 « 
play the Game he'll be willing they ſhould with ron 


XII. And whereas the ſaid Penſions, E. 
Benefits, are to render himſelf for ever 1 and 
hired Servant of ſo great a King and foreign Pr; 
and that he the faid Lord runs a Riſk, if this was d- 
covered to be declared guilty of High Treafon, bo 
Catholick Majeſty, in the Name of the 0 Duke jo 


8 hi 

which was of 40,000 Gold Ducats, of 3 or 405 
that of M. de Soubize, which was of 8000, es ſh; 
to 10; and that which was of 8000 for the Officer. | lat 
Nobility, and Governors, increaſe it likewiſe to 10 i 
n ef Pn they es going to ſerve his Mz 
jelty, in ſuch a Manner that they have 4 
heretofore done it. | 91 | an 
XIII. For all which Offers above written, the (iq 
M. Clauzel engages the Word of a Prince of Honou | on 
and very religious (mark that gentle Reader, Bou hack hu 
Honour and Religion could a Prince have who attempted i. | 

dethrone his own Sovereign, and involve his oy Count . 
in Deſolation and Blood) ſigned with the Name of a $coug. 
drel, I ſhould fay a Gentleman ſent by the faid Duke of 
Rohan, who moſt humbly prays his Catholick Majeſty to 

believe that all this Treaty ſhall be obſerved exactly b 

the ſaid Duke of Roban, who will call himſelf eternally the 
humble Subject and Servant of his Catholick Majeſty, 
25k So Signed, CLAUzzl. 


ES == FT 


His Majeſty having ſeen the Propoſitions and Offers 
above-written, made on the Part of the Duke of Roban, 
by the ſaid Cauzel, being, as it is certain, his Catholick 
Majeſty ſtrictly obliged to procure the Preſervation of 
the Eſtates and Kingdoms, which it has pleaſed God 
to give him, and to that Effect make uſe of all proper, 


likewiſe the great Loſſes and Damages which his Domi- 
nions have received, and receive daily, by means of the 
Favours and Aſſiſtance which the Kings of France have 
given for ſeveral Years paſt, and give the Vaſſals of his 
Majeſty in Holland, againſt their natural and legitimate 5 
Lord; confidering beſides, that the ſaid Kings ſeem ro WE 
have no other End than to protect at all Times, and in : 
all Places againſt his Majeſty, thoſe againſt whom he vs WW 
forced by Reaſon and Juſtice to employ his Authority WW 
and Power, to have reſtored what belongs to every one, WW 
without any other Intereſt than that of the greateſt Glory 
of God (mark likewiſe this Manner of jefting with Heaven ) WM 
the whole without his Catholick Majeſty having given WW 
any Subject to France to act thus, and without France ; 
having any Pretext to do it, as if ſomething was detain- 
ed from her which belongs to her lawfully, which is 
not; or that his Majeſty had Intention to wrong his 
Allies, which God forbids ; and therefore having his 
Majeſty communicated all this to his Council of Con- 
ſcience (which ſeldom has any) compoſed of Perſons of 
great Integrity ; they have judged that it was expedient 
to provide for the juſt Defence of his Dominions againſt 
ſo unjuſt an Action as is that of the King of France 
done againſt all Right and Juſtice. In that Conſidera- 
tion having reſolved to accept, and conclude a Treaty 
between the. ſaid Duke of Rohan, and thoſe of his Party 
at their Requeſt, has granted to them the following Ca- 
pitulations. 
I. That's to ſay, that his Catholick Majeſty accepts the 
Offer of the ſaid Duke of Roban to continue the War he 
wages at preſent in France for all the Time it ſnall pleaſe 
his Catholick Majeſty, who will pay yearly for that 
Effect, to the ſaid Duke of Rohan, 300,000 Ducats o 
twelve Reals of Caſtille, to be paid in two Terms of fix 
Months each. F ee a 
II. His Catholick Majeſty accepts likewiſe, the Offer 
of the ſaid Duke of Rohan, of maintaining by means © 
the ſaid 300,000 Ducats, an Army to the pro 7414 _ 
of, viz. 6000 Foot and 600 Horſe, which thoſe af e 
ſaid Party of the Duke of Roban ſhall keep for * — 
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ect, 
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ratify, ſwear and ſign, as above-mentioned. = 


rfe& of the War, which, to make Diverſion, they: 


ſhall wage in Provence, Daupbiny, Languedoc, or other 


Places which ſhall be judged more convenient for the 
jult Deſigns, and the Defence of the Dominions of his 


lick Majefty, and he ſhall order ; provided-notwith- 
—_ _ on expreſs Conditions, that the Catholicks 
in no 
pig OB of the ſaid Duke of Roban, in their Religion. 


III. And the Caſe happening that thoſe of the ſaid 


could form a Government a part, in that Caſe his 


Catholick Majeſty will, and it is his Intention, that thoſe 


ſaid Party ſhall be obliged to keep all the Arti- 
4 gee win tory with regard to the faid Ca- 


icks. | | 
. The ſaid Duke of Rohan, and thoſe of his Party, 
ſhall not treat or conclude a Peace without the Know- 
ledge or Conſent of his Catholick Majeſty 3 and the 


happening that ſuch a Thing ſhould be done, 
2 * Conſent of his ſaid Maſeſty, the ſaid Duke 


wi | | 
al Roben, and thoſe of his Party, ſhall be obliged, not- 


vithſtanding, to break all the faid Treaties, and renew 


the War whenever it ſhall pleaſe his Catholick Majeſty, 


on conſideration of the Payment of the aforeſaid three 
hundred thouſand Ducats, and others under granted; 


and continue it at the Pleaſure of his Catholick Ma- 


His Catholick Majeſty grants, and will cauſe to 


paid fo the ſaid Duke, forty thouſand Ducats of 
3 3 Penſion; and to M. de Soubize, his Brother, eight 


ſand Ducats yearly likewiſe ; which the ſaid Duke 
"ny 4. and Officers, as he'll. 


may divide among his Captains 
idge proper. MAD YT 
y Of the three hundred thouſand Ducats, his Ca- 


tholick Majeſty ſhall cauſe to be paid to the Duke of 


Roban, an hundred and fifty thouſand at the Place 
required by him, either in ready Money, or in Bills of 


Exchange, at the ſame Time that the ſaid Duke of 


Roban ſhall return the preſent Treaty by him ſworn to, 
fgned with his own Hand, and ſealed with the Seal of 
his Arms, to the Perſon who ſhall be ſent to him. 


his. Power, and faithfully, that the Deputies of his 


Towns ſhall ſwear and approve the preſent Treaty, 


id ſubmit themſelves to the Obedience of his Catho- 


ick Majeſty, ſo that no other Conſideration may deter 


them from it, before the ſecond Payment. 

VIII. Declaring his Catholick Majeſty, that the pre- 
ſent Treaty ſhall be kept; and obſerved inviolably on 
both Sides; and that it ſhall begin to be in Force from 


that Day it is ſigned by the ſaid Duke of Rohan; to 


which ſaid Duke his Catholick Majeſty promiſes to exe · 
cute all that is contained in the ſaid Treaty, Sc. 


All above has been concluded, and ſettled by Order 
ef his Majeſty, by the ſaid M. Clauzel, and Don Juan 


of Billela, of the Council of State of his Catholick Ma- 


jeſty, and his firſt Secretary in all his Chanceries.— 1 


haye ſigned the preſent Treaty in the Name of his ſaid 
Majeſty, as likewiſe the ſaid M. de Clauzel, in the Name 
of the ſaid Duke of Roban; which the ſaid Duke ſhall 


one at Madrid, the Third Day of May 1629. 


Signed DON FUAN BILLELA, for his Ca- 
\ tholick-Majeſty, and DE CLAUZEL for M. 
%% oth oO on Ss 


We do not find in this Treaty, that the Huguenots, and 
their Chief, cloak their Rebellion with the uſual Pretext 
of Religion; which, in Fact, had not been a 275 
ſualive Argument at the Court of Madrid; but inſiſt all 
along on the Deſire they have to ſerve the King of Spain 
againſt their lawful Sovereign, and to forfeit their Alle- 
gance, by becoming the faithful Subjects of a Prince, 
whom they knew, at the fame Time, to be the moſt 
mortal Enemy of their Religion; and who, had he ſuc- 
ceded in his Enterpriſes againſt France, had treated them 
with the greateſt Severity; while under their own natu- 

King, they enjoyed more Privileges, conſidering their 


frequent and dangerous Rebellions, than they could rea- : 


ably have expected; therefore we can juſtly conclude, 
that their Religion, which they had pleaded at the Court 
of England, to execute their ſacrilegious Enterpriſe, at the 
1 . | 


Manner be diſturbed or moleſted by thoſe of 


NN 


ſame Time they were offering to become the faithful 
Subjects of the Catholick King, which was a declared 
Enemy of it, was nothing elſe but a damnable Hypo- 
criſy, and no Religion at all; and the real Truth was, 
that their whole Deſign was to dethrone their legitimate 
Sovereign, as they expreſt in plain Terms, in their ſecond 


. Article, where they ſay, that the Caſe happening that the 


aid Duke of Rohan, and thoſe of bis Party could become 
ſo ſtrong, as to be able to canton themſelves, and ForRM A 
STATE A- PART; Which they had certainly done long 
before that Time, if the greateſt and moſt ſenſible Part 
of the French Nation had been ſo little affected to their 
King, as the Engliſh were to King Charles I. But prai- 
ſed be Heaven, our Kings have all had the Happineſs to 
reign in our Hearts, with a ſtill greater Power, than over 
our Perſons, and a few ambitious Princes and Nobles ex- 
cepted, who made the Ignorance of the Rabble Wo 
marched under their rebellious Standards, ſubſervient to 
their Ambition, all the reſt of their Subjects have al- 
ways been ready to expoſe their Lives and Fortunes in 

their Defence. e enn | | 
ote, That all the Treaties heretofore mentioned being 

only particular Treaties, I'll give here the famous ge- 
neral one of MunsTER in Weſtphalia, concluded the 
24th of October 1648, which has ſerved for a Baſis 


for almoſt all the other general Treaties. which have 
been made fince, = - PTY "EMO 


„ FTAEATY or MUNSTER, 
Ix the Name of the moft holy and indivifible Trinity. _ 

May it be known to all and every one whom it. 
concerns, or may, in any Manner, concern hereafter, 
that Diſcords and civil Diſſentions having been excited 
in the Empire for ſeveral Years paſt, which have in- 
creaſed in ſuch a Manner, that not only all Germany, but 
likewiſe the neighbouring Kingdoms, and France in par- 
ticular, have been enveloped in the Diſorders of a long 
and cruel War, which was a Sequel. thereof; and firſt, 


between the moſt ſerene and moſt mighty Prince and 
VII. The faid Duke of Roban ſhall procure with all 


Lord Ferdinand II. of happy and glorious Memory, elected 
Emperor of Germany, always Auguſtus King of Germany, 
Hungary, Bobemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Sclavonia, Arch- 
Duke of Auſtria, Duke of Burgundy, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniole, Marquis of Moravia, Duke of Luxemburg, of 


the Upper and Lower Szle/fia, of Wittenberg and Tuke, 


Prince of Suabia, Count of Hapſbaurg, (which laſt is the. 
firſt Title of the Houſe of Auſtria) of Tyrol, &c, &c. and 
the moſt ſerene and. moſt mighty Prince and Lord 
Louis XIII. of happy and glorious Memory, moſt Chri- 
ſtian King of France and Navarre, with their Allies and 
Adherents on the other Part. And after their Deceaſe, 


that then the moſt ſerene and moſt mighty Prince and 


Lord Ferdinand III. elected King of the Romans, always 
Auguſtus King of Germam, &c. &c. (all the other Titles 
as above) with his Allies and Adherents on one Part, 
and the moſt ſerene and moſt mighty Prince and Lord 
Lewis XIV. moſt Chriſtian King of France and Navarre, 
with his Allies and Adherents on the other Part; whence: 


has followed a great Effuſion of Chriſtian Blood, and the. 
Deſolation of ſeveral Provinces. It has happened, at 
laſt, by an Effect of the divine Goodneſs, ſeconded. by 


1 


the moſt ſerene Republick of Venice, which, in thoſe bad 
Times, while all Chriſtendom was in Trouble, has never 
diſcontinued to contribute, by her good Advices, to the 
public Tranquility, that the Thoughts of a general 
Peace have been conceived on all Sides, and to that Ef- 
fect, by a mutual Agreement and Convention of the 


Parties, that in the Year of our Lord 1641, the 25th 


of December, N. S. and the 1th. O. S. it was reſolved. 
at Hamburgb, to make an Aſſembly of Ambaſſadors 
Plenipotentiaries, who ſhould reſort: to Munſter, and to 
Oſnaburgh in Weſtphalia, the 11th of Fuly, N. S. and the 
1ſt of the ſame Month, O. S. 1643, the Ambaſſadors 
Plenipotentiaries on either Part duly appointed, ap- 
earing then, at the ſame Time, and on the Part of 


his Imperial Majeſty, the moſt: illuſtrious and moſt ex- 


cellent Lord Maximilian, Count of Trautſmonſ/dorf and 
Weinſberg, Baron of Weithemberg, &c. &c. Knight of 
the Golden Fleece, Privy councellor, Chamberlain of his 


ſacred . Majeſty, | and high Steward of his Houſ- 
© 


hold. The Lord Jobn Lewis Count of Naſſau, Catze- 


nellebogen, Vianden, &c. &c. Privy councellor of the 


13 M Emperor, 
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Emperor, and Knight of the Golden Fleece; and M. Iſaac 
Volunamarus, Doctor in Law, Counſellor, and Preſident 
in the Chamber of the moſt ſerene Lord, the Archduke 
Ferdinand Charles. And on the Part of the Moſt Chri- 
ſtian King, the moſt high Prince and Lord, Henry of 
Orleans, Duke of Longueville, and Eſtouteville, Prince 
and ſovereign Count of Neufchaſtel, &c. Knight of the 
King's Orders, Sc. as likewiſe the moſt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent Lords, Claudius de Meſmes, Count d' Avaux, 
Commander of the King's Orders, one of the Superin- 
tendants of his Finances, and Miniſter of the Kingdom 
of France, &c. and Abel Servien, Count of La Roche, 
&c. Likewiſe one of the Miniſters of the Kingdom of 
France. And by the Intervention and Mediation of the 
moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent Ambaſſador, and Se- 
nator of Venice, Aloyſius Contarini, Knight, who for the 
Space of five Years, or thereabout, has with a great Di- 
ligence, and an entirely diſintereſted Mind carried him- 
ſelf as Mediator in thoſe Affairs. After having implor'd 
the divine Aſſiſtance, and in a reciprocal Communica- 
tion of the Letters and Commiſſions of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries, the Copies thereof are inſerted Word for Word, 
at the End of this Treaty, as it ſhould be preſent, ap- 
proving, and conſenting, the Electors of the ſacred Ro- 
man Empire, the other Princes and States, to the Glory 
of God, and for the Good of the Chriſtian Common- 
wealth, it has been conſented, and agreed on the recipro- 
cal Conditions of Peace and Amity, in the following 
- Manger, 55 5 TY IE 
That there may be an univerſal Chriſtian Peace, and 

a perpetual, true, and ſincere Friendſhip between the ſa- 
cred Imperial Majeſty, and the ſacred Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty; as likewiſe between all, and every one of the Al- 
lies, and Adherents of the ſaid Imperial Majeſty, the 
Houſe of Auſtria, and her Heirs and Succeſſors, but 
particularly betweeen the Electors, Princes, and States 
of the Empire on one Part; and all, and every one of 
the Allies of the ſaid Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and all their 
Heirs and Succeſſors; particularly between the moſt ſe- 
rene Queen of Sweden, the Electors reſpectively, the 
Princes and Electors on the other Part. That that Peace 


and Amity may be obſerved and cultivated with ſuch 


Sincerity and Zeal, that each Part endeavours to procure 
the Utility, Honour, and Advantage of one another ; 
that thus, on all Sides, the Good of that Peace and A- 
mity may be ſeen to reflouriſh in the Roman Empire, 
and in the Kingdom of France, by maintaining a good 
and faithful Neighbourhood. _ | 
T hat there ſhall be, on eit 

_ hivion and Amneſty, or For 
done ſince the Beginning of thoſe Troubles, in what 
Place or Manner ſoever the Hoſtilities have been com- 
mitted ; ſo that henceforward, neither for any of thoſe 
Caufes, nor under any other Pretence, ſhall be commit- 
ted againſt one another, any Act of Hoſtility, or any un- 
friendly Office done, or any Hindrance given, either 
with Regard to the Perſons, or to the Condition, or to 
the Goods and Security, and that either by oneſelf, or 
by others, ſecretly, or openly, directly, or indirectly, 
under Appearance or Right, by Way of Fact, either 
within or without the Extent of the Empire, notwith- 
ſtanding all contrary Commotions made before. That 
no Injury or Wrong ſhall be done, or permitted to be 
done to any Body: But that all that has happen'd on 
either Side, as well before, as during the War, either by 


injurious Words, Writings, or Actions, by Violences, 


IIoſtilities, Damages, and Expences, without any Re- 
gard to the Perſons, and Things, be entirely forgotten, 
ſo that what one could aſk or pretend on the other, on 
that Account be buried in an eternal Oblivion. 
And that the reciprocal Love between the Emperor 
and the moſt Chriſtian King, the Electors, Princes, 
and States of the Empire, be ſtronger, and ſtill more 
ſincere (without touching, yet, to the Article of Secu- 
rity, which ſhall be mentioned hereafter) one ſhall never 
aſſiſt the Enemies preſent, or to come of the other, 
under what Title or Preteace ſoever, either with Arms, 
Money, Soldiers, or other Sorts of Ammunitions; and 
ſhall not ſuffer to paſs through his Territories, retire, 
ſojourn any Forces Enemy of either of the contract- 
ing Parties, and who is a Member of this Pacification. 
That the Circle of Burgundy be, and remain Member of 


TIES 


ſhip, and general Amneſty, all, and every one of the E. 


her Side, a perpetual Ob- 
iveneſs of all that has been 


of the Empire, after the Diſputes between 
Spain, compriſed in this Treaty, ſhall be 
That, notwithſtanding, that neither the E 
any of the Eſtates of the Empire, ſhall meddle in 
Wars which are waged at preſent. That if, 4 
Diſputes ſhould ariſe between the two Kingdoms wk 
Neceſſity of the aforeſaid reciprocal Obligation 70 e 
is to not help the Enemies of one another, ſhall — 
remain firm between the Empire and France. That wh W 
be free, notwithſtanding, for the States, each of th al 
in particular, to aſſiſt, without the Limits of the * 
pire, ſuch and ſuch Kingdom; but always accordin mo 
the Conſtitutions of the Empire, That the Controyesh, 
with Regard to Lorrain, be referred to Arbitrato 5 
named on both Sides, or ſhall be terminated in the 
Treaty, between France and Spain, or by ſome oth 6 
amicable Means; and that it ſhall be free, as well S 
the Emperor, as for the Electors, Princes, and States of 
the Empire, to help and forward that Agreement b . 
friendly Interpoſition, and other Offices of Pacification, 
without uſing, notwithſtanding, of Arms and warlike 
Means, | Hy | 
According to this Foundation of a reciprocal Friend. 


France and 
Terminated. 
mp ror, Nor 
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leftors of the ſacred Roman Empire, the Princes, States 
(the Nobility which relieve immediately from the Em. 
pire included) their Vaſſals, Subjects, Citizens, Inhabi. 
tants, to whom, on Occaſion of Bobemia, or of the 
Troubles of Germany, or of the Alliances contraſted | 
here and there, ſome Damage or Prejudice has been 
done by either Party, in any Manner, and under what 
Pretence ſoever, as well in their Lordſhips, Fiefs, Un. 
derfiefs, Allodiations, as in their Dignities, Immunities. 
Rights, and Privileges, be reſtored, on both Sides, fully 
in the Eccleſiaſtical or Laick State, which they enjoy'd, 
or which they may have lawfully enjoy*d, notwithſtand- 
ing all Changes, which, in the mean while, have been 
made to the contrary, which ſhall remain void. 
That if the Poſſeſſors of the Eſtates to be reſtored, 
believe, that they have lawful Exceptions, thoſe Excep- 
tions ſhall not hinder the Reſtitution, which being wy 
their Reaſons and Exceptions may be examined, after- 
wards, before the competent Judges, to be determined. 
And though by that preceding general Rule, it is eaſy 
to judge who are theſe, and how far Reſtitution is to be 
made; however, at the Inftance, and in Favour of 
ſome Cauſes of very great Importance, which follow, it 
has been found proper to make a particular Mention 
thereof; without, notwithſtanding, thoſe who are not Ml 
expreſiy named, ſhould be confider'd as excluded and WW 
forgotten. . e | : 
Whereas the Arret, which the Emperor has hereto- 
fore cauſed to be given in the provincial Aſſembly, a- 
gainſt the moveable Goods belonging to the Prince Elec- 
tor of Triers, and transferred to the Dutchy of Luxem- 
| bourg, though given up, and aboliſhed, has, notwith- 
ſtanding, at the Inftance of ſome, been renewed, anda W 
Sequeſtration added to it, which the ſaid Aſſembly has 
made of the Juriſdiction of Burch, belonging to the 
Archbiſhoprick, and of half the Lordſhip of St. Jabn, 
belonging to John Rheinbard of Sacteren, which is —_—_ 
nant to the Concordates, made at Auſbourg, in the Year 
1548 ; by the publick Intervention of the Empire, be. 
_ tween the Electorate of Triers, and the Duchy of 
Burgundy, It is agreed, that the aforeſaid Arret and 
Sequeſtration ſhall be ſpeedily taken out of the Aſſembly 
of Luxembourg, that the ſaid Juriſdiction, Lordſhip, 
and Electoral and Patrimonial Goods, with the Fruits 
ſequeſtrated, be given up, and reſtored to the Lord 
Elector; and if by Chance ſomething was miſſing, it 
ſhall be fully reſtored to him; the Impetrators being re- 
ferred to obtain the Adminiſtration of their Right, to 
the Judge of the Prince Elector, who is Competent 


in the Empire. . 
As to what regards the Caſtles of Ebrnbeiftein, an 
of Hamerſtein, the Emperor ſhall withdraw, or cauſe to 


be withdrawn, the Garriſons, at the Time, and in the 
Manner, defined hereafter in the Article of the Execution 
and ſhall reſtore thoſe Caſtles to the Lord Elector - 
Triers, and to his Metropolitan Chapter, to be in : 3 

Guard of the Empire, and of the Electorate ; _ ; 
the Captain, and the new Garriſon, which ſhall be put 


in 
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jn them by the Elector, ſhall take, likewiſe, an Oath of 
Allegiance to him, and to his Chapter. | 2 
After which the Aſſembly of Munſter, and of O/na- 
jrug, has brought the Palatine Cauſe to theſe Terms, 
that the Diſpute which was ſo long in Agitation, has been 
terminated in the following Manner, 
And firſt, as to what regards the Houſe of Bavaria, 
the Electoral Dignity, which the Palatine Electors have 
heretofore enjoyed with all their Regalia, Offices, Prece- 
* dencies, Arms, and Rights whatſoever, belonging to 
that Dignity, without Exception, as likewiſe all the Up- 
Palatinate, and the County of Cham, with all their 
Appurtenances, Regalia, and Rights, ſhall remain, as 
heretofore, likewiſe, for the future, to the Lord Maxi- 
milian, Count Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, 


and to his Children, and to all the Line of William, 


while there be in it Male Childeen. 
Reciprocally, the Lord Elector of Bavaria ſhall re- 
nounce entirely for himſelf, and for his Heirs and Suc- 
ceſſors, to the Debt of thirteen Millions, and to all his 
Pretenſions in the Higher Auſtria, and immediately after 
the Publication of the Peace, ſhall give all Acts and Ar- 
rets obtained on that Account, to his Imperial Majeſty, 
to be cancelFd, and made void. 5 
As to what regards the Palatine Houſe, the Emperor, 
and the Empire, for the Good of the publick Tranquili- 
ty, agree, that in Virtue of the preſent Agreement, 
there ſhall be eſtabliſhed an eighth EleQorate, to be 
enjoy d for the future, by the Lord Charles Louis, Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, and his Heirs and paternal Kin 
deſcending from the Branch of Rudolph, according to the 
Order of Succeſſion, expreſſed in the Golden Bull, and 
that by that Inveſtiture, the Lord Charles Louis, and his 
Heirs ſhall have no Right, on what has been granted 


ria, and to all.the Branch of Williams. | 
Again, that all the Lower Palatinate, with all, and 
every one of the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular Goods, Rights, 
nnd Appurtenances, which the Princes, and Electors Pa- 
latine have enjoyed before the Troubles of Bohemia ; as, 
likewiſe, all the Documents, Regiſters, and Papers, re- 
lating to that, ſhall be fully reſtored to him, concealing 
all that has been done againſt it, and that by the Autho- 
rity of the Emperor; ſo that neither the Catholick King, 
nor any other that retain ſomething of it, may op- 

poſe, in any Manner whatever, that Reſtitution. _ 
But becauſe certain Juriſdictions of Berg-Stra#, be- 
longing antiently to the Elector of Mentz, were in the 
Tear 1463, mortgaged to the Palatines for a certain 
Sum of Money, on Condition of a perpetual Redemp- 
tion; it has been agreed, that the ſame Juriſdictions ſhall 
remain to the preſent Lord EleQor of Mayence, and to 
his Succeſſors in the Biſhoprick of Mayence, provided the 
Price of the Mortgage be paid in ready Money, in the 
Time prefixed to the Execution of the Peace concluded, 
and ſhall ratify all the other Conditions to which he 
is obliged by the Tenor of the Acts of the Mortgage. 
It ſhall be free, likewiſe, for the Ele&or of Triers, as 
Biſhop of Spire, and for the Biſhop of Worms, to claim, 
before the competent Judges, the Rights they pretend to 
have on certain eccleſiaſtical Goods, ſituated in the Ter- 


ritory of the Lower Palatinate ; unleſs thoſe Princes ſhould 


agree among them in an amicable Manner, 
That if it ſhould happen that the maſculine Branch of 


William ſhould be entirely extinct, the Palatine one ſubſiſt- 


ing ſtill ; not only the Upper Palatinate, but likewiſe the 
Electoral Dignity which belonged to the Duke of Bava- 
ria, ſhall return to the ſaid furviving Palatines, poſſeſſed 
at that Time, of their Inveſtiture; but then the eighth E- 
lectorate ſhall be entirely ſuppreſſed. That in Caſe, not- 
withſtanding, of the Return of the Upper Palatinate, to the 
ſorviving Palatines, the Heirs of ſome allodial States, of 
the Electors of Bavaria, ſhall remain in Poſſeſſiion of the 
Rights and Benefices, belonging to them lawfully. 
© That the Contracts of Family made between the E- 
lectoral Houſes of Heidelberg, and of Newbury, relating 
to the Succeſſion to the Electorate, confirm'd by the pre- 
ceding Emperors, as likewiſe all the Rights to the Ru- 
dolphin Branch, as far as they are not contrary to that 
Diſpoſition, ſhall be preſerved and maintain'd in full. 
oreover, that if ſome Fiefs in Juliers are found open 
by lawful Ways, the Queſtions moved on them, ſhall 
be determin'd in Favour of the Palatines. 


3 


with the Electoral Dignity, to the Lord Elector of Bava- 
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To eaſe, beſides, in ſome Manner, the Lord Charles 
Louis of the Trouble of providing his Brothers with Ap- 
pennages; his Imperial Majeſty ſhall cauſe to be paid to 
the ſaid Brothers, four hundred thouſand Rixdollars in 
four Years to come, beginning the firſt of the Year 
1648; the Payment to be made of a hundred thouſand 
Rixdollars every Year, with the Intereſt at Five per Cent. 

Moreover that all the Palatinate Houſe, with all and 
every one of thoſe who are, or have been in what Manner 
ſoever affected to her, eſpecially the Miniſters who have 
ſerved her in this Aſſembly, as likewiſe thoſe who have 
been exiled from the Palatinate, ſhall enjoy the Amneſty 
above promiſed, with the ſame Rights with thoſe com- 
prized in it, or of whom a particular and more ample 
mention is made in the Article of the Grievances. 

Reciprocally the Lord Charles Louis and his Brothers, 
ſhall pay Obedience, and keep Fidelity to his Imperial 
Majeſty, like the other Electors and Princes of the 
Empire; and renounce their Pretenſions to the High 
Palatinate, as well for themſelves as for their Heirs, and 
that while any legitimate and male Heir of the Branch 
of William remains. IDEN, 4 


And on the mention made of giving a Dowry, and a 
_ Penſion to the Widow Mother of the faid Prince, and 


to his Siſters, his ſacred Imperial Majeſty according to 
the Affection he bears to the Palatinate Houſe, has pro- 
miſed the ſaid Widow Mother, for her Food and Sub- 


ſiſtance, to pay once for all, twenty thouſand Rixdol- 


lars, and to each of the Siſters of the ſaid Lord Charles 
Louis, when they ſhall be married, ten thouſand Rix- 


dollars. The faid Prince Charles being obliged to ſatisfy 
to the Surplus. . N 1 


That the ſaid Lord Charles Louis ſhall give no man- 


ner of Trouble to the Counts of Leiningen, and of Dax- 


Burg, nor to their Succeſſors in the Low Palatinate ; but 
ſhall leave them to enjoy peaceably their Rights, ob- 
tained for ſeveral Centuries paſt, and confirmed by the 
Emperors, e . 1 

e ſhall leave inviolably in their former State the 


free Nobility of the Empire, found in Franconia, Suabia, 


and along the Rhine, and its Appurtenances. 
That the Fiefs given by the Emperor to the Baron 


| Gerhard of Maldemburg, called Schenk-heezen, to Nicolas 


George Reygerſberg Chancellor of Mayence, and to Henry 


Brombſer Baron of Rudeſbeim. Likewiſe by the Elector 


of Bavaria, to the Baron John Adolphus Wolf, called 
Metternich, ſhall remain firm and ſtable ; that, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe Vaſſals ſhall be obliged to take the Oath 
of Allegiance to the Lord Charles Louis, and to his 
Succeſſors, as to their direct Lords, and to aſk him the 
Renewal of their Fiefs. e 1 | 

That thoſe of the Confeſſion of Auſburg, and namely, 
the Inhabitants of Oppenheim, ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in 
the Poſſeſſion of their Temples, and in the Eccleſiaſtical 
State they were in, in the Year 1624. As likewiſe the 
others of the ſame Confeſſion of Auſburg, that will re- 
quire it, ſhall be left in the free Exerciſe of their Re- 


ligion, as well in publick in the Temples, and at the 


Hours appointed, as in private in their own Houſes, 
or in others choſen for that Effect by their Miniſters, 
or by thoſe of their Neighbours preaching the Word of 
That the Paragraphs, the Prince Louis Philip, &c. 
the Prince Frederick, &c. and the Prince Leopold Louis, 
&c. be underſtood as inſerted here in the ſame Manner 
they are contained in the Inſtrument or Treaty of the 
Empire with Sweden. 5 co N 
Phat the Diſpute in Queſtion between the Biſhop of 
Bamberg, and of Wirtzburg on one Side, and the Mar- 
quis of Brandenburg Culmbach Onolzbach on the other, 
with regard to the Caſtle, City, Juriſdiction, and Mo- 
naſtery of Kitzengen in Franconia on the Main, ſhall be 


determined either in an amicable Manner, or by the 


Law, in two Years; under the Penalty for him who 
ſhall uſe Delays to loſe his Pretenſions; and that, mean 
while, the Fort of Wiltzburg ſhall be reſtored to the ſaid 
Lord Marquis, in the ſame Condition it was taken, as 
it is agreed and ſtipulated. 0 A antes 7 tle 

That the Convention made with regard to the Main- 


tenance of the Lord Chriſtian William Marquis of Bran- 


debourg ſhall be conſidered as reiterated in this Place, as 


ſtipulated in the 14th Article of the Treaty between the 


Empire and Sweden. 


The. 


_ 
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The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore in its Time, 
and in the Manner to be deduced hereafter, where we'll 
ſpeak of withdrawing the Garriſons, to the Duke of Wit. 
temberg, the Towns and Forts of Hobenwil, Schorendoff, 
Tubingen, and all the other Places, without Reſervation, 


where there is Garriſon in the Dutchy of Wirtemberg ; 


as to the reſt, the Paragraph, the Houſe of Wirtem- 
berg, Sc. be underſtood as inſerted in this Place, in the 
ſame Manner as it is contained in the Treaty of the 
Empire and Sweden. 1 5 

That the Princes of WVirtemberg, of the Houſe of 
Montbelliard, be re-eſtabliſhed in all their Domains in 
Alſace, and wherever they be ſituated; but particularly 
in the two Fiefs of Burgundy, Clerval and Paſſavant, 
and that on both Sides he may be reſtored to the Eſtates, 
Rights and Prerogatives, he enjoyed before the Begin 
ning of thoſe Wars. | | 

That Frederick Marquis of Baden, and of Hackberg, 
and his Sons and Heirs, with all thoſe who have ſerved 


him in what Manner ſoever, or ſerve him till, of what 


Condition they be, ſhall enjoy the Amneſty contained 
above, in the Second and Third Articles, with all its 
Clauſes of Benefits; and that in virtue thereof, they be 
re-eſtabliſhed in the eccleſiaſtical or ſecular State, in 
which they were before the Beginning of the Troubles in 

Bohemia, the Lord George-Frederick Marquis of Baden, 
and Hackberg, as to what regards the low Marquiſate of 
Baden, vulgarly called Dourlach ; and likewiſe as to the 
Marquiſate of Hackberg, and to the Lordſhips of Rotte- 


len, Badenweiller, and Sauſenberg, notwithſtanding, and 


annulled all Mutations happened to the contrary. More- 
over ſhall be reſtored to the Marquis Frederick the Ju- 


riſdictions of Stein and Renchingen, without being bur- 


thened with the Debts which the Marquis Villiam has 
contracted during that Time, on account of the Fruits, 
| Intereſts, and Expences, mentioned in the Tranſaction 
made at Eitlingen in the Year 1529, and yielded to the 

faid William Marquis of Baden, with all the Rights, 
Documents, Writings, and other Things belonging to 


it: So that all that Action concerning the Expences and 
Fruits already received, or to be received afterwards, with 
their Damages and Intereſts, reckoning from the Time 


of the firſt Occupation, be entirely taken off and abo- 
oo OE 1 . 
That the yearly Penſion of the low Marquiſate, to be 
paid to the high Marquiſate, according to the former 
Cuſtom, be, in virtue of the preſent Treaty, entirely 
taken off and annihilated, and that henceforward no- 
thing may be pretended, or exacted, neither for the 
Time paſt, nor for that to come. 3 


That henceforward the Precedency, and Sitting in the 


States, and Circles of Suabia, and other general or par- 
ticular Aſſemblies of the Empire, and ſome others what- 
ſoever, be alternately in the two Branches of Baden, 
Viz. in that of the high, and in that of the low Marqui- 
fare of Baden; but notwithſtanding that Precedency ſhall 
remain at preſent to the Marquis Frederick while he 
lives. With regard to the Barony of Hobengeroſtregł, it 
has been agreed, that if Madame the Princeſs of Bader 
verifies the Rights of her Pretenſions on the ſaid Barony 
by authentick Documents, ſo ſoon as the, Sentence given, 


and Strength of the ſaid Documents: That the Cogni- 
zance of that Cauſe ſhall be ended in two Years after 
the Publication of the Peace. Laſtly, that no Actions, 
Tranſactions, or Exceptions, either general or particu- 
lar, nor Clauſes comprized in this Treaty of Peace (and 
by which it might be wanted to derogate to the Strength 
of this Article) ſhall be at no Time alledged or admitted 
by any of the Parties againſt this ſpecial Convention. 
The Paragraphs, the Duke of Croy, &c. as to the Con- 
troverſy of Naſſau-Siegen, &c. to the Counts of Naſſau- 
Sarrepont, &c. the Houſe of Hanaut, &c. Jeban Albert 
Count of Solms, &c. as likewiſe, be reſtored the Houſe of 
Solms, Hohenſolms, &c. the Counts of Iſemburg, &c. the 
Lebeingraves, &c. the Widow of the Count Erneſt of Sainen, 
&c. the Caſtle and County of Falckentein, &c. be likewiſe 
re-eſtabliſhed the Houſe of Waldeck, &c. Foachim Erneſt 
Count of Offingen, &c. likewiſe the Houſe of Hohenlo, &c. 
Frederick Louis, &c. Ferdinand Charles, &c. the Houſe 
of Rerbac, &c. the Widow and Heirs of the Count of 
Brandenſtein, c. the Baron Paul Kevenhuller, &c, be 


SO 'RABA FILES: 


condemned afterwards to a perpetual Silence, 


ſub-underſtood inſerted in this Place Word fo 


r Word, 
they are ſet down in the Inſtrument or Tyan 1. ? 
the Empire and Smeden. Eg AY Pi 
That the Contracts, Exchanges, 
gations, Treaties, made by Force 
unlawfully extorted from the States and Su 


in particular, thoſe of Spire, Weiſemberg on th 


Tranſactions, Obli⸗ 
» or Menaces, and 
bjects, as 
he Rhine, 
be in ſuch a 
be no more 


Landau, Reitlingen, Heilburn complained of, 
Manner cancelled and aboliſhed, ſo as to 
. | | 

That if the Debtors have recovered by For | 
Obligations of their Creditors, they mall be Rm 
and the Actions ſhall remain on foot, « 

That the Debts, either by Purchaſe, Sale, 
or by what Name ſoever they be called, if 
been violently extorted by one of the Parties 
War, and the Debtors alledge, and offer to 


Revenues, 
they have 
who was at 
Prove, that 


they have been really paid, ſhall be no further pur. 


ſued, till thoſe Exceptions have been previo 
mined, That the Debtors ſhall be obliged op —— 
their Exceptions in the Term of two Years after 5. 
Publication of the Peace, under the Penalty of being 
That the Law Suits which have been hitherto carried 
on for that Subject, together with the Tranſactions and 
Promiſes made for the Reſtitution of the Debts, ſhall be 


held null, except notwithſtanding the Sums of Mon 


which during the War have been exacted honeſt1y 
and with a good Intention, by giving them to 
others, to avoid greater Dangers which threatned the 
Contributors. e 
That the Sentences given during the War on Matters 
purely ſecular, unleſs the Defect of the Proceedings be 
wholly manifeſt, or cannot be immediately demonſtrated 
ſhall not be entirely null; but the Effect thereof ſhall * 


ſuſpended, till the Pieces of the Proceedings (if one of 


the Parties aſk the Space of fix Months from the Publi- 
cation of the Peace for the Reviſion of his Suit) be re. 
viſed, and weighed in the competent Court, and ac. 


cording to the ordinary or extraordinary Formalities uſed WM 
in the Empire, that thus the former Sentences be either 3 


confirmed, or corrected, or cancelled, in caſe of Ne- 
ceſſity. N OE TY 5 r 
Likewiſe, if ſome royal or particular Fiefs have not 
been renewed ſince the Year 1618, nor the Homages 
payed to whom they belonged, that ſhall bring no Pre- 


judice, and the Inveſtiture ſhall be renewed from the 0 


Day of the Concluſion of the Peace. 


- 


Finally, all and every one of the Officers, as well mi- 


litary Soldiers, as Men of the Gown, and Eccleſiaſticks of | 7 
what Condition they be, and ſhall have ſerved in one or Mt 


the other Party among the Allies, or among their Ad- 
herents, either in the Gown or in the Sword, from the 
greateſt to the meaneſt, and from the meaneſt to the 
greateſt, without Difference or Exception, with their 
Wives, Children, Heirs, Succeſſors, Servants, as to 
Perſons and Goods, ſhall be reſtored on both Sides to 
the State of Life, Honour, Reputation, Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, Rights and Privileges, they enjoyed before the 
ſaid Troubles: That no Prejudice ſhall be done to their 


Goods and Perſons, that no Action or Accuſation ſhall 
Reſtitution ſhall be made to her according to the Right 


be brought againſt them; and again, that under any Pre- 
tence whatever, no Pain be inflicted on them, nor any Da- 
mage cauſed to them; all which ſhall have its full Effect 
with Regard to thoſe who are not Subjects and Vaſſals 
of his Imperial Majeſty, nor of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
But as to thoſe who are hereditary Subjects and VaF 
fals of the Emperor, and of the Houſe of Auſtria, they 
ſhall enjoy the ſame Amneſty as to their Perſons, Lives, 
Reputation, Honours, and may return in Safety to their 
antient Country; but they'll be obliged to make it up, 
and ſubmit themſelves to the particular Laws of the 
Kingdoms and Provinces where they'll reſide. _ <c 
As to other Goods, if they had been loſt by Coniil- 
cation, or otherwiſe, before they embraced the Party 0 
the Crown of France, or of Sweden; though the —— 
potentiaries of Sweden have long inſiſted on, that wer 
ſhould be reſtored to them ; his ſacred Imperial Majeltys 
notwithſtanding, being to receive the Law hy no 
Body; and inſiſting ſtrenuouſly on that Point; nt = 
of the Empire have not thought proper, that for ſuc 


Subject the War ſhould be continued; and therefore, 


that 


ter the 
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that thoſe who have loſt their Goods, could not recover 
them to the Prejudice of their late Maſters and Poſſeſ- 
ſos: But that the Goods which have been ſeized on 
account of having taken Arms in favour of France or of 
Sweden, againft the Emperor and the Houſe of Aiſtria, 
ſhould be reſtored ſuch as they are, and without any 
Reſtitution of the Fruits, or Diſdamagement. 8 
Moreover that in Bohemia, and all the other heredi- 
tary Provinces of the Empetor, Right and Juſtice ſhall 
be adminiſtered without any Regard, as it is done to the 
Catholicks, to thoſe of the Subjects, Debtors, Heits, or 

rivate- Perſons of the Confeſfion of Auſbourg, if they 
habe ſome Pretenſions, and bring or purſue ſome Actions 
to have Juſtice done then. 

But of that general Reſtitution, ſhall be excepted the 
Things which cannot be reſtored, as Things move- 
able, Fruits perceived, + diverted by the Autho- 
rity of the Chiefs of Party, * deſtroyed, ruinated, 
and converted to other Uſes for the publick Security, as 
publick and particular, ſacred and profane Buildings, 
publick or particular Depofitions, which have been by 
brprite of the Enemy plundered, confiſcated, ' lawfully 
6H, or vn rents OTST oben 
And foraſmuch as the Affair of the Succeſſion of Ju- 
lers, among the intereſted, if it was not regulated, 
would one Day cauſe great Troubles in the Empire, it 


has been agreed, that the Peace being concluded, it 


ſhall be determined without any other ay, either by 
the common Way before his Imperial Majeſty, 

amicable Manner, or by other lawful Means. p 
And whereas, for a greater Tranquility of the Em- 
pire, in theſe general Aſſemblies of the Peace, an A- 
greement has been made between the Emperor, the 


Electoral Princes and States of the Empire, which has 


been inſerted in the Inſtrument and Treaty of Peace 
made with the Plenipotentiaries of the Queen and Crown 
of Sweden, with regard to the Differences on the eccle- 
fiaſtical Goods, and the free Exerciſe of Religion, it was 
eſteemed expedient to confirm and ratify by this preſent 


Treaty, in the ſame Manner the aforeſaid Agreement 


has been paſſed between the ſaid Crown of Sweden, like- 
wiſe with thoſe called Reformed, as if we were to relate 
here Word for Word, the Terms of the ſaid Treaty. 

With regard to the Affair of Heſſe Caſſel, it has been 
erde ——. ICE ITRT 
Firſt, The Houſe of Heſſe- Caſſel, and all the Princes 
thereof, eſpecially Madame Emilia- Elizabeth, Landgra- 
vine of Heſſe, and her Son William, and his Heirs, his 
Miniſters, Officers, Vaſſals, Subjects, Soldiers, and others 
who are affected to his Service, in what Manner ſoever, 
without any Exception, notwithſtanding contrary Con- 
tracts, Proceſſes, Proſeriptions, Declarations, Sentences, 
Executions, and Tranſactions; but all thoſe, as likewiſe 
Actions and Pretenſions, for Cauſe of Damages and In- 
juries, as well of the Neuters, as of thoſe who did bear 
Arms, annulled by the laſt Amnefty heretofore ſettled, 
and referred to the Beginning of the War of Bohemia, 
with a full Reſtitution (except the hereditary Subjects 
and Vaſſals of his Imperial Majeſty, and of the Houſe 
of Auſtria, as mentioned in the Paragraph, tandem omnes, 
Sc. but as to thoſe, &c. of all the Benefices; the afore- 
faid ſhall partake of all the Advantages flowing from 
this religious Peace, with the ſame Right the other 
States enjoyed them; as mentioned in the Article, which 
begins unanimi, &c. o | 

Secondly, the Houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, and the Succeſ- 
ſors thereof, ſhall keep, and for that Effect ſhall aſk, 
whenever it ſhall happen, of his Imperial Majeſty, the 
Inveſtiture, and ſhall take the Oath of Allegiance for the 
Abby of Hitsfeld with all its Dependencies, as well ſe- 
cular as eccleſiaſtical, ſituated within or without its Ter- 
ritory (as the Dannery of Gellingen) notwithſtanding the 
Right which the Houſe of Saxony has poſſeſſed Time out 


of Mind. . © aids. a 
Thirdly, the Right of a direct Lordſhip on the Juriſ- 
dictions and Balliwicks of Schaumburg, . Buchemburg , 
Caxtnbugen, Stattenhagen, heretofore given and adjudged 
to the Biſhop of Mindau, ſhall belong henceforward to 
M. William preſent Landgrave of A and to his Suc- 
ceſſors, in full Poſſeſſion, in which he ſhall be diſturbed 
neither by the ſaid Biſhop nor by any other; ſafe, not- 
een the Tranſaction made between Cbriſtian- 
Vol. II. 


or in an 


* 


Louis Duke of Branſivicł and Lunch burg, and the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, and Pbilip Count of Lippe. Remaining 
likewife firm the Convention made between the faid 
Landgrave and the faid Count. 
Moreover, it has been agreed, that for the Reſtitu- 
tion of the Places occupied during this War, and for the 
Indemnification of Madame the Landgravine of Hef 
Tutoreſs, ſhall be given to her and to her Son, or to his 
Succeſſors Princes of Heſſe, the Sum of ſix hundred thou- 
ſand Rixdollars, drawn from the Archbiſhopricks of 
Mayence and Cologn, from the Biſhopricks of Paderborn 
and Munſter, and from the Abbey o Fulde, which Sum 
in the Term of nine Months, reckoning from the Day 
of the Ratification of the Peace, ſhall be paid at Caſ- 
ſel, at the Peril and Expences of the Solvent, and no 
Exception nor any Pretext ſhall be uſed to avoid paying 
that Sum promiſed, much lefs ſhall any Attachment be 
laid on it. 3 Gs 3 
And to the End that Madame the Landgtavine be the 
more ſecure of the Payment, ſhe ſhall retain at the fol- 
lowing Conditions, Nuys, Coesfeldt, and Newhaus, and 
in thoſe Places Garriſons entirely of her own; but on 
this Condition, that beſides the Officers and other Per- 
ſons neceſſary in Gartiſon, thoſe of the three Places 
above-mentioned ſhall not exceed together the Number 
of 1200 Foot and 100 Horſe, leaving to Madame the 
Landgravine theDiſpoſition of the Infantry and Cavalry, 
which ſhe ſhall'be pleaſed to put in each of thoſe Places, 
and to appoint the Governor. TAE 5 
Te Garriſons ſhall be maintained according to the 
Order hitherto obſerved for the Maintenance of the 
Heſſian Officers and Soldiers; and the Things neceſſary 
for the Preſervation of the Forts, ſhall be furniſhed by the 
1 and Biſhopricks in which the ſaid For- 
treſſes are ſituated, without any Diminution of the Sum 
above-mentioned. The Garriſons ſhall be allowed to 
exact from thoſe who ſhall delay too long, or be ſtub- 
born, but not beyond what is agreed. The Rights of 
Superiority and of Juriſdiction, either eccleſiaſtical or ſe- 
cular, and the Revenues of the ſaid Caſtle and ſaid Towns 
ſhall remain'to the Lord Archbiſhop of Cologne. 

So ſoon as after the Ratification of the Peace three 
hundred thouſand Rixdollars ſhall have been paid to Ma- 


dame the Landgravine, ſhe ſhall teſtore Nuys, and retain 
only Coesfeldt and Newhaus ; fo that notwithſtanding 


ſhe ſhall not throw the Garriſon of Nuys into Newbays, 
or aſk any Thing for that Evacuation ; and the Garriſon 
of Coesfeldt ſhall not exceed the Number of 600 Foot 
and 5o Horſe; nor that of Newhaus the Number of 
n | 5 
That if in the Term of nine Months the whole Sum 
was not paid to Madame the Landgra vine; not only 
Coesfeldt and Newbaus ſhall” remain to her till entire 
Payment; but likewiſe ſhall be paid to her for the 
Remainder of the Intereſt, at the Rate of Five per Cent. 
and in the Balliwicks belonging to the faid Arch- 
biſhopricks, Biſhopricks, and Abbey Neighbour of the 
Principality of Heſſe, the Treaſurers and Receivers ſhall 
oblige themſelves by Oath to Madame the Landgravine, 
that of the annual Revenues, they ſhall pay yearly the 
Inrereſts of the remaining Sum, notwithſtanding the Pro- 
hibition of their Maſters. That if the Treaſurers or 
Receivers delay the Payment, or divert the Revenues, 


Madame has Power to force them to pay by all Sorts of 
Means, without other Damage of the Right of the Lord 


m 


Proprietor of the Tertitory. 1 ikth 7 8 
But as ſoon as Madame the Langravine ſhall have re- 
ceived the whole Sum, with the Intereſt ever ſince the 
Delay, ſhe hall reſtore the Places above- mentioned, 
which ſhe detained for a Pledge, the Payment of the In- 
tereits ſhall ceaſe, and the Treaſurers and Receivers 
ſhall be quit of their Oath. That Delay happening, 
from which Balli wicks ſhall be drawn the Revenue to 
pay the Penſion, cannot be determined before the Ratifi- 
cation of the Feace, whereof the Convention ſhall be of 

no leſs Force than is this preſent Treaty of Peace. 
_ © Beſides the Places of Security Which ſhall be left to 
Madame the Landgravine, and which ſhall be by her 
reſtored after the Payment, ſhe ſhall reftore after the 
Ratification of the Peace, all the Provinces: and Bi- 
ſhopricks, as likewiſe all their Towns, Balliwicks, Bo- 
roughs, Fortreſſes, Forts, and in a word, all the im- 
13 N | | _ moveable 
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moveable Goods, and all the. Rights by her occupied 
during theſe Wars: So notwithſtanding, that as 
well from the Places which ſhe ſhall keep in Hoſtage, 
as from the other to be reſtored, the ſaid Lady Landgra- 
vine ſhall cauſe to be tranſported by her Subjects all the 
Proviſions and Ammunitions, which ſhe had put in 
them, (for as to thoſe which ſhe found in them when ſhe 
took them, and which are there till, they ſhall be left) 
but likewiſe all the Fortifications and Ramparts raiſed 
during the Occupation of thoſe Places ſhall be deſtroyed 
and demoliſhed as much as poſſible, without expoſing 
the Towns, Boroughs, and Fortreſſes, to Invaſions and 
Incurſions. 5 
And foraſmuch as Madame the Landgravine had aſked 
from the Archbiſhopricks of Mayence and of Cologne, 
and from the Biſhopricks of Paderborn and Munſter, and 
from the Abbey of Fulde, ſome Reſtitution and Indem- 
nificaticn, and would not that any elſe ſhould pay for 
any Thing for that Subject, notwithſtanding, according 
to the Equity and Circumſtances of Affairs, the Aſſembly 
has thought proper that without Prejudice of the Diſpo- 
poſition of the preceding Paragraph, which begins con- 
ventum præterea ef, &c. moreover it has been agreed, &c. 
the other States beſides, which are on this, and on the 
other Side the Rhine, and which ſince the firſt of March 
of this preſent Year, have paid Contribution to the 
Heſfians,. ſhall pay their Cotization pro rata of their pre- 


wow | Contribution, to make up the aforeſaid Sum with 


the Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, and Abbey above- 
mentioned, and help 
the Places of Hoſtage, That if ſome have ſuffered Da- 
mages by the Backwardneſs of the others who muſt pay 
their Portion, the Officers or Soldiers of his Imperial 
Majeſty, of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and of the Land- 
gravine of Heſſe ſhall not hinder from forcing thoſe who 
hall have been froward; and the Heſſan Soldiers ſhall 
not pretend to exempt any body from that Compulſion, 
to the Prejudice of this Declaration; and thoſe who ſhall 
have duly paid their Cotization, ſhall be free from all 
Charges, - Hs 0 SM 
As to what regards the Differences moved between 
the Houſes of Heſſe-Caſſel and of Heſſe Darmſtadt, with 
regard to the Succeſſion of Marburg, conſidering that 
the 14th of Auguſt of the laſt Year, they have been de- 


termined at Caſſel with the reciprocal Conſent of the Par- 


ties intereſted ; it has been found proper, that that Tranſ- 
action, with the Annexions and Additions as it has been 


made and ſigned at Caſſel by the Parties, ſhould be in- 


ſinuated in this Aſſembly, and that in virtue of the pre- 
ſent Treaty, it ſhould have the ſame Vigour as if it was 


inſerted Word for Word, and ſhall never be infringed 


by the Parties, nor by any body elſe, under any Pretence, 


either of Contract, or by Oath, or any Thing elſe ; but 
that it muſt be faithfully kept by all, though perhaps 


ſome of the Intereſted refuſe to confirm it. 


As likewiſe the Tranſaction between the late M. Vi- 


liam Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and Meſſ. Chriſtian and 
Motrard Counts of Waldeck, made the 11th of April 
1635, and ratified by M. George Landgrave of Heſſe the 


_ 14th of April 1648, ſhall no leſs obtain a full and per- 


petual Force, in virtue of this Pacification, and no leſs 
oblige all the Princes of the Houſe of Heſſe, and all the 
Counts of Waldeck. . A | 
That the Right of Primogeniture introduced into the 
Houle of Heſſe-Caſſel, and into that of Darmſtadt, and 
confirmed by his Imperial Majeſty, ſhall remain, and be 
kept firm and inviolable. 2 5 
And whereas his Imperial Majeſty, on the Complaints 
made in the Name of the City of Bal, and of the 
whole Helvetick Body, in Preſence of his Plenipoten- 
tiaries deputed to this preſent Aſſembly, with regard to 
ſome Proceedings and Executions eding from the 
Imperial Chamber againſt the ſaid City, and the other 
united Cantons of Switzerland, their Citizens and Sub- 
jects, having aſked the Advice of the States of the Em- 
pire; and whereas they are in no Manner ſubject to 
the Tribunals and Judgments of the Empire; it has 
been found proper to inſert the ſame in this Treaty of 
Peace, and confirm it: And thus cancel and annul all 
ſuch Proceedings and Arrets given on that Subject, in 
what Form ſoever it has been done. | by 
And to prevent the Differences which would happen 


the Payment of the Garriſons of 


henceforward in the political State, all, and: 5 
the Electors, Princes, and States of the wg ane of 
are ſo well eſtabliſhed, and confirmed in their OD 
Rights, Prerogatives, Liberties, Privileges, free — 
of the territorial Rights, as well eccleſiaſtical as — 
Lordſhips, Regalia, in virtue of the preſent Tranſaction 
that they cannot, nor ought to be diſturbed in it, ", 
any body, and under any Pretence whatſoever, by 
They ſhall enjoy, without Contradiction, the Right of 
Suffrage in all the Deliberations relating to the ag. 
of the Empire, eſpetially when it is Queſtian to —— 
or interpret the Laws, declare War, impoſe a Tribut q 
raiſe or lodge Soldiers, make new Fend for the 
Publick, in the Lordſhips of the States, or reinforce * 
Garriſons of the Towns; as, likewiſe, when a Peace — 
Alliance is to be made, and treat of fuch other Aff. 
none of thoſe Things, or the like, ſhall be done hence. 
forward, without the Suffrage and Conſent. of the — 
Aſſembly of the States of the Empire: Eſpecially 1 
ſhall be always free for each of the Eſtates of the Em. 
pire, to make Alliances with Foreigners for their Pre. 


vation and Security; provided, notwithſtanding, that 


thoſe Alliances are not againſt the Emperor and the 


Empire, nor againſt the publick Peace, and this Tranc, 


action; and they be made without Prejudice of the 


Oath, whereby each of them is engaged to the Emperor 


and the .... oe i Ee, | 
The Diets of the Empire ſhall be held in fix Months 

after the Ratification of the Peace; and henceforward 

as often as the Utility or Neceſſity of Affairs ſhall require 


it. In the firſt Diet, the Miſtakes of the former Aſſem. 1 


blies ſhall be chiefly remedied; and there ſhall be treated. 
likewiſe, and ſettled with the common Conſent of the 
States, the Form of the Election of a King of the Ro- 
mans, by a certain Imperial Form and Reſolution, the 
Manner and Form which muſt be obſerved to declare 
one or ſeveral States to be at the Ban of the Empire, 
beſides that deſcribed elſewhere in the Conſtitutions of 
the Empire, that of renewing the Circles, of renewing 


the Marricule, of reſtoring the States ſuppreſſed, of the 
Moderation and remitting the Collections of the Empire, 


of the Reformation of Juſtice and Policy, of the Tax of 
Fees in the Chamber of Juſtice, of the Inſtruction due 
and required of the common Deputies for the Utility of 
the Republick, of the true Office of the Directors in the 


College of the Empire, and of ſuch other Affairs which 


could not be debated here. | 
That as well the general, and particular Diets, 
the free Cities of the Empire, as the States thereof, 
ſhall have a deliberative Vote; and be left to enjoy the 
Regalia, Foraines, annual Revenues, Liberties, Privi- 


leges of Confiſcation, to make Collections, and other 


Rights depending thereof obtained lawfully of the Empe- 


ror, and of the Empire, or claimed before theſe Trou- 


bles, poſſeſſed and exerciſed by a long Cuſtom, with 
a full Juriſdiction within their Walls, and their own 
Territories; being cancelled, annulled, and hencefor- 
ward prohibited all the Things called Repteſailles, 
Arreſts, Shutting of Paſſages, and other prejudiciable 


Acts, either during the War, under what Pretence they | 


have been hitherto done, and attempted by a private 
Authority, or undertaken without any Formality of 


Right. Laſtly, all the laudable Cuſtoms of the ſacred. 


Roman Empire, Conſtitutions, and fundamental Laws 
ſhall be, for the future, ſtrictly obſerved, all the Con- 
fuſions which the War- could have introduced, being 
diſſipated, „ 18 gh 
And as to the Reſearch of an equitable and convenient 
Means, whereby the ſuing of Actions againſt Debtors, 
ruinated by the Calamities of the War, or overburthen'd 
with a too great Load of Intereſts, and whereby tholc 
Matters may be terminated with Moderation, to obviate 
to greater Inconvenience which could reſult from it, and 
to provide for the publick Tranquility, his Imperial Ma- 


jeſty ſhall take Care to take the Advice as well of his 


Privy-Council, as of the Chamber, and of the States 
which are to be held, that a certain Conſtitution may be 
made on that Matter. And mean while in thoſe Cauſes 
carried to the ſovereign Courts of the Empire, of 19 the 
inferior ones of the States, che Reaſons and Circumſtances 
alledged by the Parties, ſhall be well weighed, that no 


Body e, be oppreſſed by immoderate eas 
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Aud So fafe, and without Prejudice, to the Conſti- 
tion ace. 0 „ enen 
—_ whereas it is important to the Publick, that the 


Peace being made, the Commerce be again ſet on Foot; 


) thoſe Ends it has been agreed, that the Tolls, Fo- 
wins, 2s likewiſe the Abuſes of the Bull of Brabant, and 
the Repreſails and Arreſts iſſued from it, with the fo- 

reign Certifications brought, Exactions, Detenſions, 

allo the immoderate Charges of the Poſts, and other 

Hindrances of Commerce and Navigation, which have 

been introduced to its Prejudice, and againſt the publick 

Utility, here and there in the Empire, on Occaſion of 

the War, and lately by a private Authority, againſt the 

Rights and Privileges, without the Conſent of the Em- 
peror, and of the Electors of the Empire, ſhall be entirely 

taken off; and the antient Security, Juriſdiction, Uſage, 

ſuch as it was long before theſe Wars, ſhall be re eſtabliſn- 
ech and inviolably maintain'd in the Provinces, Ports, 

and Rivers. 4 | . 150 

The Rights and Privileges of the Territories water d 
by Rivers, or otherwiſe, as the Forains granted by the 


Emperor and the Electors, eſpecially to the Count of 


Oldenburg at Wiburg, and introduced by a long Uſage, 
' ſhall remain in their Vigour and Execution; there ſhall 
be a full Liberty of Commerce, ſecure Paſſage. by Sea 


and Land; and therefore all, and every one of the 
Vaſſals, Subjects, Inhabitants, and Servants of the Allies 
on both Sides, ſhall have the Power to go and come, to 


negotiate and return in Virtue of the preſent Article, 


in the ſame Manner it was permitted before the Trou- 


bles of Germany, The Magiſtrates on either Side ſhall 
be obliged to protect and-defend them againſt all Sorts 
of Oppreſſions, as if they were their own Subjects, with- 
out Prejudice to the other Articles of this Convention, 
and to the Laws and particular Rights of each Place. 
And to the End that the ſaid Peace and Amity be- 
tween the Emperor and the Moſt Chriſtian King, be 
the better ſtrengthened, and to provide for the pub- 


lick Security; with the Conſent, Advice, and Will of 


the Electors, Princes, and States of the Empire, for the 
Good of the Peace, it has been agreed as follows. 
Firſt, that the high Demain, Rights of Sovereignty 
and all other Rights on the Biſhopricks of Metz, Thou, 

and Verdun, and on the Cities of that Name, and their 


Dioceſe, namely on Metz, in the ſame Manner it 


| be'o1ged heretofore to the Empire, ſhall henceforward 


belong to the Crown of France, and ſhall be for ever 


mviolably incorporated to it, ſave the Right of Me- 
tropolitan, which belongs to the Archbiſhop of Triers. 
That Francis, Duke of Lorrain, be reſtored into the 
Poſſeſſion oſ the Biſhoprick of Verdun, as being legiti- 
mate Biſhop thereof, leaving him to adminiſtrate peacea- 
able that Biſhoprick and his Abbeys (late the Right of 
the King, and of the Particulars) and enjoy his patri- 


monial Goods and other Rights, wherever they be ſitu- 
ated (as far as they are not repugnant to the preſent Ceſ- 


ſion) his Privileges, Revenues and Fruits, having previ- 
_ ouſly taken the Oath of Allegiance to the King, and 
provided he undertakes nothing againſt the good of the 
State, and the Service of his Majeſty. e 
Secondly, The Emperor and the Empire reſign and 
transfer to the moſt Chriſtian King, and his Succeſſors to 
the Kingdom, the direct Right of Lordſhip and Sove- 
reignty, and all that belonged, or could heretofore be- 
long to himſelf, or to the ſacred Roman Empire on 
Pignerol. | 


Name, as in that of the moſt ſerene Houſe of | 
likewiſe of the Empire, reſigns all the Rights, Properties, 
Demains, Poſſeſſions, and Juriſdictions which hereto- 
fore belonged as well to himſelf as to the Empire, and to 
the Family of Auſtria, in the City of Briſack, the Lan- 
raviat of the Higher and Lower Alſace, Sutgovy, and 
the Provincial Lordſhip of the ten Imperial Towns ſituated 
in Alſace, viz. Haguenau, Calmer, Schelſtadt, Weiſemburg, 
Landau, Oberenhaim, Rofpeim, Manſter in the Valley of 
3 Kaiſerberg, Tubinghaim, and of all the Vil- 
transfer them all, and every one of them to the moſt 
Chriſtian King, and to the Kingdom of France, as likcwiſe 
the City of Briſack, with the Houſes of Hachſtat, Vicder- 
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| Banage, without Prejudice, notwithſtanding of the 


Thirdy, The Emperor, as well in his 2 
ria, as 


other Rights depending of the ſaid Mayoralty, 


 yonfing, Harlem, and Acharron, belonging to the Com- .Jhall be catiked anew, in the next 
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. monalty of Briſact, with all tire antient Tertitorits: and 


Pri- 
vileges and Immunities granted antiently to the faid City 
by the Houſe 2 ali ay N | 

Jiem, The ſaid Landgraviat, of the one and the other 
Alſace and Sutgovy, and likewiſe the Provincial Mayoralty, 
on the ten, Towns above: mentioned, and their, Depen- 


dencies. Item, all their Vaſſals, Subjects, Men, Cites 


Boroughs, Caſtles, - Houſes, Fortreſſes, Foreſts, . Cop- 
pices, Mines of Gold, Silver, and other. Minerals; Rivers, 
Brooks, Paſtures, in a Word, all the Rights, Regalia, 
Appurtenances, without any Reſervation, Tall belong ta 
the molt Chriſtian King, and ſhall, be incorporated for 
ever to the Crown of en with all Sorts of Juriſdic- 
tion, and Sovereignty, and the Emperor, and the Em- 
pire, the Houſe, of. Auſtria, or any other, ſhall in no 
lanner contradict it; ſo that no Emperor, nor any 
Prince of the Houſe of Auſtria, ſhall ever uſurp or. even 
claim Right, and Power on the ſaid Countries, either be- 
yond, or this Side the Rhine. mA | i add mt 
The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall be obliged, notwith- 
ſtanding, to preſerve in all and every one of thoſe Coun- 
tries, the Catholick Religion, as it: was maintained there 
under the Princes of Auſtria, and to expel from them all 
the Novelties which have been . . into them, 
during the War. VVV 
Fourthly, with, the Conſent of the Emperor, and of 
the whole Empire, the moſt Chriſtian King, and his 
Succeſſors to the Kingdom, ſhall have a perpetual Right 
to keep a Garriſon in the Caſtle of Pbiliſburg for its 
Guard, but limitated to a convenient Number of Soldiers, 
not capable to give Umbrage; and juſt Suſpicion to the 
Neighbours, which Garriſon ſhall be kept at the Expence 
of the Crown of France. Likewiſe the Paſſage ſhall be 


* * 


open to the King, by Water, into the Empire, when- 


ever hcl] be pleas'd to put Soldiers into the Place, or to 
ſend Convoys into it, or the Things neceſſary. | 
However the King ſhall not pretend any Thing elſe 
but the Protection and Paſſage of his Garriſon into the 
faid Caſtle of Philipſburg : But the Property of the. Place, 
all the Juriſdiction, the Poſſeſſion, all its Emoluments, 
Fruits, Acquiſifions, Rights, Regalia's, Servitudes, 
Men, Subjects, Vaſſals, and all which of old being in 
the Biſhoprick of Spire, or could have belonged to it, 
ſhall belong, and be preſerved whole and inviolable to 


the Chapter of Spire, or could have belonged to it, and 


be preſerv'd whole and inviolable to the fame Chapter, 
fave the Right of Protection which the King takes. 
The Emperor, the Empire, and M. the Archduke of 


| CEnipont Ferdinand Charles reſpectively, abſolve the Or- 


ders, Magiſtrates, Officers, and Subjects of each of the 
ſaid Lordſhips and Places, of the Oath of Allegiance 
and other Ties wherewith they were heretofore tied, and 
affected to the Houſe of Auſtria, and deliver, and put 
them under the Subjection, Obedience; and Fidelity they 
ought to promiſe to the King and to the Kingdom of 
France; and thereby eſtabliſh the Crown of France in a 
full and juſt Power over all the faid Places; renouncing 
from this, preſent Time and for ever, the Rights and 
Pretenſions they had on them; which for themſelves 
and their Deſcendants, the Emperor, the ſaid Archduke 
and his Brother (becauſe the ſaid Ceſſion regards them 
particularly) ſhall confirm by particular Letters, and 


cauſe likewiſe, that the Catholick King of Spain ſhall give 


the fame Rrnunciation in a due and authentick Form, 
which ſhall be done in the Name of the whole Empire, 
the very Day of the Ratification of this preſent Treaty. 
For a greater Validity of the {aid Ceſſions, and Alie- 
nations, the Emperor and the Empire, in Virtue of the 
preſent Tranſaction, derogate all and every one of the 
OE” Conſtitutions, Statutes, and Cuſtoms of the Em- 
perors, their Predeceſlors, and of the faid Roman Em- 
pure, even thoſe which have been confirmed by Oath, 
or which ſhall be confirmed .hereafter, namely, to that 
Article of the imperial Chapter, whereby all-Alienation 
of the Goods and Rights of the Empire is forbidden; 
and by the ſame Means they exclude for ever, all Ex- 
exprigns, on what Right and Tits beer they may be 
founded. | i ee 
Moreover, it has been agreed that. the Ratification 
hereunder .made by the Emperor and the Empire, 
ier, the, Alie- 
72 Lations, 


On 


«© S> 
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nations of the faid Lordſhips and Rights; and chere · 
ore, if in the Chapter of the Emperor a Paction be 
made, or it is propoſed hereafter in the Diets, to recover 


the Goods and Rights of the Empire, loſt or diverted, 


it ſhaft not include the Thing above mentioned, as hav- 
ing been lawfully, and with the common. Advice of the 


States, for the good of the publick Tranquility, tranſ- 


ported to another Demain, therefore it is found proper 


tifications of that Place, and of the Fort of Rhineau next 
to it, ſhall be demoliſhed, as likewiſe of Tabern in Al- 
fate, of the Caſtle of Hohemburg, and of Nreuburg on 
the Rhine, and ſhall be no Soldiers in Garriſon, in any 
of tho / 329 „ 


The Magiſtrates and the Inhabitants of the ſaid Town 


of Tabern, ſhall obſerve an exact Neutrality, and the 
Troops of the King may paſs freely through it, when- 
ever it ſhall be required; no Forts ſhall be raiſed on the 
Borders of the Rhine, this Side, from Baſil to Philips- 
Burg, and no Means uſed to divert the Courſe of the 
River on either Side. V 
As to what regards the Debts the Chamber of Enliſheim 
is burthened with, M. the Archduke Ferdinand Charles 
ſhall undertake, with that Part of the Province which 
the moſt Chriſtian King mult reſtore to him, to pay a 
Third thereof without Diſtinction, whether they be Ob- 
ligations or Mortages, provided they be in an authen- 
tick Form, and have a particular Mortgage, whether 
on the Provirices to be reſtored, or on thoſe which muſt. 
be reſigned, or if there is none on the Books of Ac- 
counts anſwering to thoſe of the Receipts of the 
Chamber of Enliſheim, till the Year 1632 expired, the 
ſaid Parts having been put among the Debts of the 


Commonality, and the Intereſt having been to be paid 


by the faid Chamber, and the Archduke making that 
Payment, ſhall acquit the King of his Portion. 
The moſt Chriſtian King ſhall reſtore to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, and in particular to M. the Archduke Fer- 
dinand Charles the eldeſt, formerly the Son of the Arch- 
duke Leopold, four Foreſt Towns, Rheinfelden, Setingen, 
Lauffenberg and Waltſhutam, with all the Territories and 
Bailliwicks, Houſes, Villages, Mills, Woods, Foreſts, 
Vaſſals, Subjects, and all the Appurtenances which are 
on this Side, and beyond the Rhine 
Alſo, the County of Hawenſtein, the black Foreſt, 
the higher and lower Briſgau, and the Towns ſeated in 
it, belonging to the Houſe of Auſtria, viz. Newburg, 
Friburg, Endingen, Kendingen, Waldkirch, Willengen, 
Brecenlingen, with all their Territories, as likewiſe, with 
all the Monaſteries, Abbies, Palaces, Deaneries, Knight- 
hoods, Commanderies, with all the Bailliwicks, Baro- 
nies, Caſtles, Fortreſſes, Counties, Barons, Nobles, Vaſ- 
ſals, Men, Subjects, Rivers, Brooks, Foreſts, Woods, 
and all the Regalia's, Rights, Juriſdiftions, Fiefs and 
Patronages, and all the other Things belonging to the 
ſovereign Right of Territory, and to the Patrimony of 
the Houſe of Auſtria in all that Tract of Land. Alfo, 
all the Ortnavian, with the imperial Cities of Offenburg. 
Gengenbach, Cellaham and Harmerſpack, inaſmuch as the 
ſaid Lordſhips depend of that of Orinavian, ſo that no 
King of France ſhall ever, or ought to pretend to uſurp 
any Right or Power on the faid Countries, ſituated oh 
both Sides the Rhine, in ſuch a Manner, notwithſtand- 
ing that the Princes of Auſtria ſhall acquire no new 


Right upon them, that henceforward on the two Shores 


of the Rhine, and to the adjacent Provinces, the Com- 
merce and tranſport be free to the Inhabitants, eſpe- 
cially that the Navigation of the Rhine be free; and that 
none of the Parties ſhall be permitted to hinder the 
Boats to go up and down, to detain, ſtop, or moleſt 
them under what Pretence ſoever, except the fole In- 
ſpection and Viſit, which is uſually made of the Mer- 


chandizes; and it ſhall not be allowed to impoſe on the 


Rhine, new and uncommon Tolls, right of Forain, Du- 
ties, and other ſuch Exactions; but both Parties ſhall 
reſt coriterited with the Tributes, Duties, and common 
Tolls, before theſe Wars under the Government of the 
Princes of Auſtria, FECAL 

That all the Vaſſals, Subjects, Citizens, and Inhabi- 
bitants as well this Side, as beyond the Rhine, who 
were Subjects of the Houle of Auſtria, or relieved im- 


£ 
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| of the Peace, the aforeſaid: Vaſſals ſhall be 
that they be eraſed from the Matricule of the Empire. 
Immediately after the Reſtitution of Benfeldt, the For- 


City of Straſburg, but, likewiſe, the other E 
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* the Empire, ot acknowledged for 80 
periors the other Orders of the Empire, notwithſtandino 
all Confiſcation, Tranſport, Donation, made by any Cs 
tan or General whatever of the Stordifh or confec... 2; 
Militia, ſinte the taking of the Province; and — 
by the moſt Chriſtian King,” or diſcerned: of à pare. © 
lar Movement; that immediately after the Publican 


the Poſſeſſion of their immoveable and ſtable — on 
ther corporal or incorporal, Farms, Caſtles, Villa oY 
Lands, Poſſeſſions, without any Exception of Mels: 
rations, Expences, and Computation of Charges 5 1 
the modern Poſſeſſors could alledge, and without Rel 


tution of the moveable Goods and Fruits perceived. 


As to the Confiſcation of Things which co 


* . Number and Meaſure, Exactions, Conn. | 
and Extortions made during the War, the * 


Ir Re N 
is entirely canceled, and taken off on both Ss ws 


"_ all Law-fuits and Mage ans) wo ö 

hat the moſt Chriſtian King be obliged to leave ., 
only the Biſhops of Straſburg and of Ball, td he 
ſtates or 
Orders, Abbots of Marbarch and Tudtren, who un f. 
the one and the other Aſace, relieving immediately from 
the Roman Empire, the Abbeſs of Andlratian, the Mo. 


naſtery of St. Benedi in the Vale St. George, the Pal. 


tines of Luzelftain, the Counts and Barons of Hangyy. 


Fleckenſfteen Oberftain, and all the Nobility- of the lower 
Aſace. Alſo, the ſaid imperial Cities which depend of 


the Mayorlty of Haganaw, in the Liberty and Poſe. 
ſion they have hitherto enjoyed of relieving — as 


from the Roman Empire; fo that he ſhall no more pre- 


tend any royal Authority over them, but content him- 
ſelf with the Rights which regards the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and which by this preſent Treaty of Pacification are 
yielded to the Crown of France. So that, notwithſtand- 
ing, by that preſent Declaration it is not meant to de- 


rogate in any thing to the Right of Sovereign Demain 


above grantd. | 
Likewife the moſt Chriſtian King for the Compenſa- 
tion of the Parts yielded to him, ſhall cauſe to be paid 
to the faid Lord Archduke Ferdinand Charles, three 
Millions of Livres Tournois in the Years next following, 
1649, 1650, 1651, at the Feaſt of St. Joby Baptiſt, 
paying every Year a Third of the ſaid Sums at Baf 
in good Money, in the Hands of the Directors of the 
ſad Archddfee. G09 801.5 ef” 
Beſides the ſaid Sum, the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall 
be obliged to take upon him two Thirds of the Debts 
of the Chamber of Enfiſbeim without Diſtinction, whe- 
ther Obligations or Mortgage, provided they be in due and 
authentick Form, and have. a ſpecial Mortgage either 
on the Provinces to be reſigned, or on thoſe to be re- 
ſtored, or if there be none, provided they are found on 
the Books of Account anſwering to thoſe of the Receipts 
of the Chamber of En/iſheim to the Year 1632, the faid 
Parties having been placed among the Debts of the 
Commonalty, and the Intereſts thereof to have been 
paid by the ſaid Chamber; and the King making that 
Payment ſhall hold the Archduke quit for the like Por- 
tion. And to the End that this may be quietly ex- 
ecuted, Commiſſaries ſhall be appointed on both Sides, 
immediately after the ſigning the Treaty of Peace, who 
before the firſt Payment ſhall agree among themſelves 
which Debts each ſhall pax. 
The Moſt Chriſtian King ſhall cauſe to be reſtored 
faithfully, and without Delay to the faid Archduke, all 


the Papers, Documents, of what Nature they be, belong- 


ing to the Lands which muſt be reſtored to him, as many 
as there will be found in the Chancery, and Govern- 
ment of the Chamber of Euliſbeim or 4 N or in the 
Archives of the Officers, Towns and Ca 

That if ſuch Documents be publick, concerning in 
common and by indivis the Lands granted to the King, 
authentick Copies thereof ſhall be given to the Archduke 
whenever hel] aſk for it. 
Iten, leſt the Differences moved between the Lords 
Dukes of Sadey and Mantua, with regard to Montferra!, 


defined and terminated by the Emperot Ferdinand II. 


and Louis XIII. Fathers of their Majeſties, ſhould at any 


Time be rene wed, to the Damage of Ehriſtendom, 'r 
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has been OY 4 = ot 
foril 1631, with the Execution thereof which has fol- 
lowed, ſhall for ever remain firm in its Artieſes, except 
notwithſtanding Pignerol and its Appurtenances, where- 
of it has been defined. between his Moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
ty and the Lord Duke of Savoy; and of which the 
King of France and his Kingdom has made an Acquiſi- 
tion by particular Treaties, which ſhall remain firm and 
ſtable in what regards. the Tranſport or Ceſſion of Pig- 
nero! and its Appurtenances. But if it was contained 
ſomething in the ſaid particular Treaties which could 
diſturb the Peace of the Empire, and excite new Trou- 
bles in Italy, after the preſent War waged in that Pro- 
vince ſhall be ended, it ſhall be held null, and of no 
Effect; the ſaid Ceſſion notwithſtanding remain entire, 
and likewiſe the other Conditions agreed upon, as well 
in favour of the Duke of Savoy as of the Moſt Chriſtian 
King. Therefore their Imperial and Moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſties promiſe - reciprocally, - that in all the other 
Things concerning the aforeſaid Treaty of Cheras, and 
the Execution thereof, particularly Abe, Trin, their 
Territories, and the other Places, ſhall never contravene 
to it, either directly or indirectly, by Way of Right, or 
by way of Fact; and that they'll not ſuccour nor favour 
the Contravenant; but rather, of their common Autho- 
rity, endeavour to prevent its being violated under any 
Pretence whatever. 
King has declared, that he was much obliged to forward 
in all Manners the Execution of the faid Treaty, even 
to maintain it with Force of Arms, to the End, above 


all Things, that the ſaid Lord Duke of Savoy, notwith- 
ſtanding the preceding Clauſes, be always left and main- 


tained in the peaceable Poſſeſſion of Trin and Albe, and 
of the other Places which have been granted and aſ- 
ſigned to him by the faid Treaty, and by the Inveſtiture, 
which is a Conſequence thereof, of the Dutchy of Mont- 
ferrat. | ved Tn ee 


And to extirpate and root out all Differences and 


Diſputes between thoſe ſame Dukes, his Moſt Chri- 
ſtian Majeſty ſhall cauſe to be paid to the ſaid Lord 
Duke £ Mantua 494000 Crowns, which the late 
King of glorious Memory Louis XIII. had promiſed to 
pay to the Duke of Mantua, to the Diſcharge of the 


Duke of Savoy; and thereby he'll eaſe the Duke of Sa- 1 
voy, his Heirs and Succeſſors, of that Obligation, and 


fave him from all Demand which could be made to 
him of the ſaid Sum by the ſaid Duke of Mantua, or 
his Succeſſors; ſo that henceforward on that Subject, 


and under that Pretence, the Duke of Savoy, nor his 


Heirs and Succeſſors, ſhall receive any Vexation or 


Trouble from the Duke of Mantua, or his Heirs and 


Succeſſors; who from this Time, with the Authority 
and Conſent of his Imperial, and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
in virtue of this ſolemn Treaty of Peace, ſhall have no 
Action in that Cauſe againſt 
Heirs and Succefſors. 


"His Imperial Majeſty, 


late Ferdinand II. of glorious Memory, had granted to the 
Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, the Inveſtiture, likewiſe, 


of-the Places, Lordſhips, States, and all other Rights 


of Mont ferrat, with the Appurtenances, which in virtue 


of the ſaid Treaty of Cheras, and of the Execution which 


has followed it, have been relinquiſhed to him; as like- 
wiſe of the Fieſs of Montferrat the New, of Sine, of 
Moncheri, and of the Caſtellet, with their Appurtenances, 
according to the Treaty of Acquiſition made by the 
kid Duke Victor Amadeus, the 13th of OFober 1634, 


and conformably to the Conceſſions or Permiſſions, and 
eſty; with a Confir- 


Approbations of his Imperial Maj witl 
mation likewiſe of all the Privileges, which till now 


have been granted to the Duke of Savoy, whenever M. 


the Duke of '$@voy ſhall require it, or aſk for it. 

Lem, it has been 8 
Heirs and Succeſſors ſhall in no Manner be troubled 
and reſearched by his Imperial Majeſty for the Right of 
Sovereignty they have on the Fiefs of Rocheveran, Olme, 
and Cæſoles, and on their Appurtenances, which depend 
n no Manner of the Roman Empire; and that the Dona- 
tons and Inveſtitures of the ſaid Fiefs being revoked and 


, ancelled, the Lord Duke thall be maintained in the 


aur, 


* 


Vor. II. 
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agreed, that the Treaty of Cheras of the 6th of 


Conſidering that the Moſt Chriſtian 


M. the Duke of Savoy, his 

after he has been modeſtly re- 

' quired of it, ſhall grant to M. the Duke of Savoy, with 
the Inveſtiture of the antient Fiefs and States, which the 


agreed that the Duke of Savoy, his 


— Po Ent oo 1 18 een x ky fic] 710 1 74 5 
Poſſeſſion” thereof as the true Lord ; ind of wanted ſhall 
be redintegrated in it; fot the, ſame. Reaſon his Vaſfal 
the Count of Yerru? ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, and redinte-. 
grated, as to the ſame Fiefs of Qlme.and Cæſoles, and 


in the Poſſeſſion of a fourth Part of the Rocheveran, 
anti ef its Revennes, 7. k 


Tem, it has been agreed, that bus loup I Majeny 
ſhall cauſe to be reſtored to the Counts Clement and Je- 


pendencies, without any Obſtac lee. 
Likewiſe the Emperor ſhall declare, that in the In- 


rial Majeſty againſt the Duke of Mantua, 
So ſoo 


* 5 
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made, immediately after the ſigning of the Peace, to 


name two or three Commiſſaries en sach Side, among 
whom his Imperial Majeſty ſhall chuſe one of each Re- 
ligion, and one of each Party, to whom he ſhall. enjoin 
to execute without Delay all that muſt be done in virtue 


of che preſent Tranſaction. That if thoſe who are to 


make Reſtitution have neglected to name Commiſſaries, 
his Imperial Majeſty ſhall chuſe one or two at his Pleaſure 
13 0 e (minding, 


that Caſe, and likewiſe if the 


* * 
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minding, notwithſtanding, every where the Diyerſi of 
Religion, and chuſing an equal Number of each) from 
among thoſe named by him to whom Reſtitution is to 
be made, to whom he ſhall give the Commiſſion of ex- 
ecuting, notwithſtanding all Exceptions made. to. the 
contrary. Laſtly, that thoſe who claim the Reſtitutions, 
ſhall cauſe to be notified to thoſe who are to reſtore, im- 
mediately after the Concluſion of the Peace, the Contents 
of theſe Articles. | TE TM 

Laſtly, that all and every one, whether States, or 
Commonalities, private Perſons, Clerks, or Seculars, 

who, in Virtue of this Tranſaction, and of theſe: general 
Rules, or by the expreſs and ſpecial Diſpoſition of 
ſome of them, are obliged to reſtore, relinquiſh, give, 
do, or execute ſomething, be obliged immediately after 
the Publication of the Edicts of the Emperor, and the 
Notification of reſtoring made, to reſtore, relinquiſh, 
give, do, or execute without any Delay, or evaſive Op- 
poſition, whether general or particular, contained in 
the preceding Amneſty, without any Exception, or any 
Fraud, that to which they are obliged. _ LT 

No Body, either State or Soldier, eſpecially of the 
Garriſons, or any Body elſe ſhall oppoſe the Execution of 
the Directors and Governors of the, Militia of the Circles, 


or of the Commiſſaries; but rather lend a helping Hand 


to the Execution, and the faid Executors ſhall be al- 
lowed to compel thoſe, who in what Manner ſoever en- 
_ deavour to hinder the Execution. | | 


* Afterwards, that the Priſoners on all Sides, without 


Diſtinction of the Gown, or of the Sword, ſhall be {et 
at Liberty, in the Manner agreed on, or it ſhall be a- 
greed by the General of the Armies, with the Appro- 


bation of his Imperial, and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 


The Reſtitution made according to the Articles of the 


Amnefty, and of the Grievances, and the Priſoners being 
deliver'd, all the Soldiery of the Garriſons, as well of the 


Emperor, and of his Allies, as of the Moſt Chriſtian 


King, and of Madame the Landgravine of Heſſe, and of 


their Aſſociates and Adherents, or by whoſoever-it has 
been put, ſhall be withdrawn at the ſame Time, with- 


out any Damage, Exception, or Delay, from the Impe- 


rial Towns, and all the other Places, which are to be 
„„ 


That even the Places, Towns, Cities, Boroughs, Vil- 


lages, Caſtles, Fortreſſes, and Forts, which have been 
occupied, and detained, as well in the Kingdom of 
Bohemia, as in the other Territories of the Emperor, 
and Hereditary Countries of the Houſe of Auſtria, as 
in the other Circles of the Empire, by the Armies of 
both Sides, or which have been reſtored by Compoſition, 
be reſtored without Delay to their former and legitimate 
Poſſeſſors and Lords, whether they be mediately or im- 


mediately States of the Empire, eccleſiaſtick, or ſecular, 


the free Nobility of the Empire included; and they 
| ſhall be left in their free Diſpoſition ; whether according 
to the Right and the Cuſtom, or according to the Vi- 
gour which this preſent Treaty muſt have; notwithſtand- 
ing all Donations, Infeodations, Conceſſions (unleſs they 
have been made to ſomebody, with the free Will of 


ſome State) Obligations for Redemption of Priſoners, or 


to prevent Plunders and Burnings, or ſuch other Titles, 
acquired to the Prejudice of the former and legitimate 


Maſters and Poſſeſſors; ceaſing, likewiſe, all Contracts 


and Pactions, and all Exceptions contrary to the ſaid 
Reſtitution, and all which muſt be conſider'd as void. 
Save, notwithſtanding, the Things whereof in the prece- 
ding Articles, with Regard to the Satisfaction of their 
Imperial and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, it has been other- 
wiſe diſpoſed, as likewiſe ſome Conceſſions and Compen- 
fations, made in Proportion to the Electors and Princes 
of the Empire. And that the Mention of the Catho- 
lick King, and the Name of the Duke of Lorrain, qua- 
lifed fuch in the Treaty betwen the Emperor and Swe- 
den, and leſs ſtill the Title of Landgrave of Alſace, gi- 
ven to the Emperor, ſhall bring no Prejudice to che 
Moſt Chriſtian King. That what has been granted, 
lkewiſe, with Regard to the Satisfaction of the Swediſh 
| 5 5, ſhall have no Effect with Reſpect to his 
lajefty, 
' 154 that Reſtitution of the Places occupied as well 
by his Imperial Majeſty, as by the Moſt Chriſtian King, 
and the Companions, Allies, and Adherents, on either 


. 


wage 


in any Time given, Adjudications, Capiculations ol de. 
Emperor, and other Rules and Exemptions of religious 
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Side, ſhalt be made reciprocally and faithfully 

That the Archives, Papers, and Documents 1 
other Things moveable, as likewiſe che Canons which 
were found at the Time of the taking of thoſe Pl 
and which are found yet in Nature, ſhall be reſtored . 
it ſhall be permitted to the aforeſaid to carry = War 
with them, and cauſed to be carried off thoſe whic along 
the taking of the Places have been put into the 
which have been taken in Battles, with all th 
and what depends thereof. 

That the Subjects of each Place be obliged, when th 
Soldiers and Garriſons ſhall. evacuate it, to furniſh the i 
without Money, the Waggons, Horſes, and Boats with 
the Proviſions neceſſary to carry all Things to the Plac | 
appointed in the Empire; which Waggons, Horſes, _ 
Boats, the Governots of the Garrifons, and the Ca n 
of the Soldiers, who go away, ſhall reſtore 3 
Fraud or Deceit. That the Subjects of the States fat 
eaſe one another of that Trouble of tranſporting from on 
Territory into another, till they be arrived to thi 
Places appointed in the Empire. And it ſhall not be * 
lowed to the Governors or other Officers to carry along 
with them the Waggons, Horſes, and Boats lent, as mel 
in general, as in particular, nor any other Things they 
have been accommodated with, without the Limits o* 
thoſe to whom they belong, and lefs ſtill without thoſe 
af the Empire 41: ge 

That the Places which ſhall have been reſtored, as well 
maritime of the Frontier, or in the Heart of the Coun. 
try, be henceforward, and forever free from all Garri- 


m, and 
e Train, 


ſons, introduced into them during the Wars, and - 
(without Prejudice to other, Things of the Rightof every 


one) in the free Diſpoſition of their Maſters, 

That it ſhall not turn hereafter, nor at preſent, to the 
Damage and Prejudice of any City, to have been taken 
and kept by one or the other of the Parties; but that all, 


and each of them, with all and each of their Citizens 


and Inhabitants ſhall enjoy as well the general Benefit of 
the Amneſty, as the others of the Pacification ; and that, 
beſides, all the eccleſiaſtical and. ſecular Rights and 


Y . 


1 they have enjoyed before theſe Troubles, ſhall 


be preſerved to them ſafe (notwithſtanding the Right of 
Sovereignty, and what depends thereof) and to the Lord 


of each- of em, + Wy . 
: . that the Troops and Armies of all thoſe who 
Var in the Empire, ſhall be diſbanded and diſ- 
miſſed, each ſending into his own Dominions ſo much of 
them, only, as each, Party ſhall judge: neceſſary for his 
er,, oof cw 5 | 
The Ambaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries of the Empe- 
ror, of the King, and of the States of the Empire, pro- 


miſe reſpectively, and one to the other, to cauſe to be 


approved and ratified by the Emperor, the Maſt Chriſtian 
King, and the Electors of the ſacred Roman Empire, and 


by the Princes and States, the Peace which has been con- 


cluded in this Manner, and with a common Conſent, and 


to procure infallibly, that the ſolemn Acts of Ratification | 


be preſented at Munſter, and exchanged mutually, and in 


good Form, in the Term of eight Weeks, reckoning from 


the Day of the Subſcription. 


To render all, and every one of thoſe Articles more- 
firm, this preſent Tranſaction ſhall: ſerve of perpetual 0 


Lay, and of a Pragmatick Sanction of the, Empire, in- 
ſerted hereafter, in the-ſame Manner like the other funda- 
mental Laws of the Empire, namely, at the next Receſs 


of the Empire, and at the Capitulation of the Emperor, 


1 


obliging no leſs the apſent than the pteſent, the Eccles, 


9 * ” 


Gaſticks than, the Laicks, whether. they. be of the States 


of the Empire or not; and as a Rule preſcrib d, and 
which ſhall be perperually;tallowed,, ag well by the Im- 


enaliſts, as by the Counſellors and Officers of the other 
Lords, a: by all the Judges, and Alete af he Courts 
of Juſtice. of id. eee 0% bee } £61 | 
No Canon or civil Law, no general or particular De- 
cree of the Councils, no Privileges,. no Iodulgences, 10 
Edicts, no Commiſſions, Inhibirions, Mandements, Pe- 


erces, Reſcripts, Suſpenſions, and Rights, Sen Fche 


Orders, Proteſtations paſt, or to come; Canadier 
Appeals, Inveſticures, Tranſactions, OQaths, . 
tions, Contracts, and) leſs till the Edict of u bag. Tranſ) 


h after | 
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Tranſaction of Prague, with "its Appendices, or the 
Concordates with the Popes, or the Interims of the Year 
7548, or any other political Statutes, or eccleſiaſtical 
tions, under any Pretence or Colour they can be in- 
vented, ſhall be alledged, underſtood or admitted againſt 
this Tranſaction, nor againſt any of the Articles and 
Clauſes thereof; and there ſhall never be undertaken in 
any Place, any Law-Suits, or Commiſſions, either inhi- 
bitory or other, for a Demand or Poſſeſſion againſt this 
Tranſa&tion.' © a re Ma, POW: SS 
That he who ſhall have contravened either by his Help, 
or by his Advice to this publick Tranſaction and Peace, 
of Hall have reſiſted to the Execution thereof, and to the 
aforeſaid Reſtitution, and ſhall have endeavoured after 
the Reſtitution law fully made, and without Exceſs, in the 
Manner heretofore agreed upon, without a lawful 
Knowledge of the Cauſe, and out of the ordinary Execu- 
tion of Juſtice, aggravate anew the Thing reſtored, whe- 
ther eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, ſhall incur the Penalty of 


jnfringer of the Peace, and according to the Conſtitu - Co 


tons of the Empire, it ſhall be decreed againſt. him, 


that the Reſtitution and Reparation of the Wrong done, 


may have its full Effect. | 4 
That notwithſtanding the Peace concluded, ſhall have 
its full Effect; and that all the Covenantors of this 


Tranſaction be obliged to defend and protect all and 


every one of the Laws of this Peace againſt any Body, 
without Diſtinction of Religion; and if it ſhould happen 
that ſome Point thereof has been violated, the Offender 
ſhall be admoniſhed, eſpecially he that offends it by 
Way of Fact, ſubmitting the Cauſe to an amicable 
Compoſition, or to the ordinary Proceedings of Juſtice. 
| However, if in the Space of three Years, the Differerices 
cannot be terminated by any of thoſe Means, all and 
every one of the Partakers to this Tranſaction, ſhall be 
obliged to join with the Party oppreſſed,” and help him 
with Advices, and Forces to repel the Injury, previouſly 
informing the Oppreſſed, that pacifick and judiciary 
Means have availed nothing. Without Prejudice, not- 
withſtanding, of the Juriſdiction of every one, and of 
the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, competent to the Laws 
6f each Prince and States, "And it ſhall not be allowed 
to any State of the Empire, to purſue his Right by 
Force and Arms; but if ' has happen'd, or ſhould hap- 
pen hereafter ſome Diſpute, each ſhall try the Way of 
common Juſtice, and whoever acts otherwiſe ſhall be 
held for an Infringer of the Peace. That whatever is 
defined by the Sentence of the Judge, ſhall be put in 
Execution without Diſtinction of State, actording to 
the Laws of the Empire relating to the Exetiition of 
And to the End that the publick Peace be the better 
preſerved entire, the Circles ſhall be renewed, and fo 
foon as Beginnings of Troubles are perceived, whit has 
been determined in the Conſtitutions of the Empire re- 
hating to the Execution and Preſetyation of the ptiblick 
Peace, ſhall be obſerved. Es 
And whenever on ſome Occaſion any body ſhall want 
to make Soldiers paſs through the Territories of tttother, 
that Paſſage ſhall be made at the Expences of him to 
. Whom the Soldiers belong; and that without oppreſſin 

or in any manner To ary Damage and Prejudice to 
thoſe through *erritories the Soldiers pats. In a 


| whoſe 
Word, all that is determined and "ordered in tlie impe- 
perial Conſtitutions relating to the Preferyation” of the 
publick Peace, ſhall be ſtriẽtſy obſervet. 
In this preſent Treaty of Peace are included thoſe, 
who before the * of the Ratification, or in ſix 
Months afterwards, ſhall be named with a common Con- 
ſent by either Party. And mean while, wittr a common 
Accord, is compriſed in it the Nepublick of Fenice as 
Mediatrice of this Treaty. Ix ſhall not prejudice what 
| hall be done, or is done at preſent by the Artus of the 
Dukes of Savoy, and of Modena iti ah, in favour of 
the Moſt Chriſtian King 200 9 
© In witneſs of all and every one of thoſe Things; and 
bot a greater Force, the Embafſadors of their Imperial 
and Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and the Deputies i che 
Name of all the Electors, Princes and States of the Em- 
Pire, ſent by the ſaid Empire, particularly to this Act 
virtue of what was e the 13th of Oæober of 


- 


the Enemies; the 


** 


the Year above. mentioned, and = was given to the 
Embaſſador of France the ſame Day of the Subſcription 
under the Seal of the Chancellor of 'Mayence) viz, 
For the Elector of Mayenct, M. Nicolas George of 
Reigrſberg, Knt. and Chancellor. 
For the Electot of Bavaria, M. Jeban Adolphus Krebs, 
For the Elector of Brandenburg, M. Jeban Count de 
Sain and Wiꝑenſtein, Lord of Homburg and Vallendar, 
Privy-Counſellor. „FF 
In the Name of the Houſe of Auſtria, M. George Ul- 
2 Count of Woltenſtein, Counſellor of the Court of the 
mperor. 8 e 
M. Cornelius Gobelius, Counſellor of the Biſhop of 
Bamberg. „ 
M. Sebaſtian William Mul, Privy Counſellor of the 


\ 


NTFS DTT 260; 08 OS. 
M. John Frombold, Privy-Counſeltot of the Houſe of 
Brandenburg, Calmbat and Onolzbac © © 
W 2 Laugenbeck, J. C. Privy. Counſellor of the 
Houſe of Branfwick Lunenburg. a 
M. James Lampatius, J. C. Privy-Counſellor of the 
Branch of Culember, and Vice-Chancellor, in the Name 
of the Counts of the Bench of Wetteravian. © 
M. Matthew Wſembaus, J. C. and Counſellor, in the 

ames Wolff of 


Name of the one and the other Bench. 
M. Marc Otto of Straſbourg ; M. Jobn 


Ratiſbon, M. David Gloxinius of Lubec, and M. Louis 


Chriſtopher Kres' of Kreſenftein, all Senators, Syndics, 
CO and Advocates of the Republick of Nu- 
Who with their own Hands and Seals have ſigned 
and ſealed 'this preſent Treaty of "Peace. And which 
faid Deputies of the Orders have promiſed to give the 
Ratiflcations of their Stiperiors/in the Time prefixt, in 
the Manner agtted upon; leaving the Liberty to the 
other Plenipotentiaries of the States to ſign, if they 
judge proper, and to procure the Ratifications of their 
Juperſers And on this Condition, and under this Law, 
that by the Subſcription of che Tal" Embafladots and 
Dans all and every one of the other States who' ſhall = 
abſtain from ſigning And ratifying che preſent Treaty, 
fhall be no leſs obliged to maiſitain and obſerve what is 
contained in this preſefit Treaty of Pacification, than if 
they had really figned and ratified it; and no Proteſta- 
tion or Contradiction of the Council of Direction of the 


 Rbman r e Sabſcription of the ſaid De- 


puties, good or received, Lok big 

Doe and coneleded at Munſter in Mſipbulia the 24th. 
of Otober 1648. GW By gt 5 r s Wh * 
1 obferye in this Treaty, 2. That though the Swedes = 
and'the' Dutth kad made cath” their ſeparate Treaty witk 

King of Frante was ſtill in a Condi- 
non to fapport thi juſt Claims of kis faithful Allies ud 


to force the Emperor and the Empire to do them Ju- 


ſtice; and thar he eſpouſed” theit Intereſts witly: more 
Warmth than he did his wn. 
2. That he procured to the Palatine Houſe that Sa- 
tisfactiott which' ſhe” cbuld have expected, had ſhe even 
been in a Condition to obtain it by F orce of Arms, Which 
was not her Cafe then, ſinee ſhe had neither Forces nor 
Money; and that ſh& was indebted to France alone, for 
the Reſtitution of Part of her Dominions and the Erec- 
tion thereof into an eighth Electorate, which England 
had never been capable to compaſs; notwithſtanding all 
the Attempts ſhe” hall made towards it, either by Nego- 
Ciations or open Force.” e ON) de en s 1 
3. That the Moſt Chriſtian King ſupported the In- 
tereſts of the Proteſtarits of Germany, whom the Houſe 
of Auſtria wanted to cruſh ; theugh other Proteſtants | 
are always ready. to eſpouſe the Inteteſts of the Houſe of 
eee "which ſhews, that it is rather by 
a Motive of Jealouſy” or Hatred than of Religion ; tho? 
ar the fame Time they" have almoſt! always ſmarted for 
it; Gince for ont proſperous War, they have met with 
three deſtructive and unproſperous ones. 

WE | 4. That 
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4. That that excellent and moſt. virtuous Princeſs, 
Amelia Elizabeth, Landgravine of Heſſe, who was juſtly 
ſtiled the Chriſtian Heroine of the Age, refuſed, always 
with a Reſolution, which could not be too much admired, 
to depart from her Alliance with France, though ſhe faw 
by the Defection of the Swedes, the Dominions of the 
Prince her Son expoſed to the greateſt Danger of being 
attacked with Advantage by the Enemies; which Ge- 
neroſity and Magnanimity ſhould never be blotted out 
of the French Annals. | 3 
5. That though Alſace was yielded to the King of 
France in the moſt ſolemn Manner, he reſtored to the 
Houſe of Auſtria a far greater Tract of Land, which he 


had taken from her by his victorious Arms; which were 
ſtill in a Condition to make new Conqueſts when he 


conſented to give Peace to Chriſtendom by this Treaty, 
whereby he gained much leſs than he could have reaſon- 
ably expected: The Houſe of Auſtria having ſeldom 
been capable to cope with France alone, even when her 
Forces were joined with thoſe of Spain, and of the whole 
Empire, and even ſometimes with thoſe of the reſt of 
Europe. Witneſs the War before the Treaty of Nime- 
guen, and that before the Treaty of Ryſwick. 
I'll conclude this Treatiſe by an excellent Memorial 
preſented to Don Pedro Prince of Portugal, on account of 
his Mediation, which he had offered to their Moſt Chri- 
ſtian and Catholick Majeſties, for the Peace of Nimeguen, 
which being accepted by France, was referred by Spain 


to the Conſent of her Allies; in which Memorial is 


expoſed all the Craft and Machiavelian Politicks of the 
Spaniards of thoſe Days. That Memorial is as follows: 


Advice given to the Prince Don Pedro, by one of his Mi- 
niſters on the State of Portugal, in the Year 1677. 


While your Highneſs is pleaſed to communicate 
to his Council his glorious Intentions for the Peace 
and Tranquility of Chriſtendom ; the loyal Paſſion of a 
Miniſter obliges me to interrupt the Courſe of his noble 
Thoughts, to engage your Highneſs to fix them for a 
Moment on the preſent State of Portugal, and on the 
Advantages he could procure to it in the Conjuncture 
which Heaven ſeems to offer him, by an Effect of 
that antient Protection, whereof it has ſo often felt the 
But, my Lord, as the Love for my Country, and my 
inviolable Affection for the Service of your Highneſs, are 
the only Motives which make me take this Liberty; 1 
hope that they'll gain your Approbation; and that at 
the Example of the moſt auguſt Senate of the Earth, 
your Highneſs ſhall give Leave to thoſe who enter your 
Council, not only to give their. Advice on the Things 
propoſed, but to repreſent, with Reſpect, all that their 
Zeal can inſpire them with the moſt advantageous and 
_ uſeful for the Good of the State. 3 
_ © Yout Highneſs wants to build a Temple to the uni- 
verſal Peace, and it is a Work worthy his Piety, and 
that of his glorious Anceſtors, But before it can be ex- 
pected to work with Succeſs to ſo glorious an Enterprize, 
it is neceſſary to take a laſt Reſolution on an Affair ſo 
often debated, and whereof all the great Deſigns you 
can form muſt be a Sequel. 5 75 
It is to know whether Portugal in its preſent Condition 
ought to keep the Peace with Caſtile, or declare War 
against it:; 1 77 of 
Thoſe who ſupport their Party with the ſpecious Name 
of Peace make Uſe of two Reaſonns. 
The firſt is that of Juſtice, and of the publick Faith, 
founded on a ſolemn Treaty of Peace, which your High- 
neſs ſeems obliged to obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved in 
all its Parts, unleſs he wants to wound, at the ſame Time, 
Juſtice, his Conſcience, and the Oaths he has made. 
The ſecond is founded on the general Good of that 
Peace, which to obtain, ſo much Blood and Money have 
been laviſhed; on the Repoſe it muſt procure to his Sub- 
jects; on the Ceſſation of the Violences and Diſorders 
the War neceſſarily drags after her; and on the other 
Advantages which are the ordinary Fruits of Peace. 
Thoſe are, my Lord, their moſt ſolid Reaſons: But 
I hope to let your Highneſs know the Nullity thereof, 
and that they are to be of no Weight, conſidering. the 
preſent State of the Kingdom; that all the Motives 


. * a 


reſtore to the Subjects of 


Tour Highneſs 
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alledged to ſupport them (though they could be g 


have neither 


approved; but rather to be feared : 
nome 2 aur Deſtructionn. e Biſpoſi- 
o not pretend to anſwer a grea | 
which 1 the ſingle Ap thn 2 
Foundation but the Intereſts of ſome private Say 
deſerves no Attention, when the publick Good ; r 
ſtake ; whereof, notwithſtanding, we ſhould fear * 4 
prize, becauſe the Venom they contain is much af 
We that it is hidden. | eh 
elieve, that according to the moſt | 
and eſtabliſhed by the _ Conſent 1 am, 
Highneſs can break the Peace made with Caſtile FR 
declare War to it, without offending Juſtice, or 2 
ing your Conſcience, that Treaty being but a Shade ; 
of Peace, In effect, we do not ſee the Execution of 
the Articles thereof which are the moſt Important . 
your Crown ; but, on the contrary, ſee the Infraction af 
the moſt holy and moſt eſſential of them; and if ther 
be any Engagement for your Highneſs in Treaty, it 1 
only that of revenging the Injuſtice which has been do i 
to 7 0 2 2 thereof. + Ms 
| The njuſtice done by the Caftilians is the Uſurn,.. 
tion of the Name of King of e * 
have attacked the Right of his Majeſty: Which 4 
juſtified by the Inſtances of the Marquis 4 4ronches your 


Highneſs's Embaſſador at Madrid; which were fol] 
by the Expedition of a Decree, whereby Fa Ct = 


tion of the Peace made with Portugal, it was forbidden 
to give the Catholick King in the publick Ads, the 


Quality of King of Portugal. But that Command being 


not obſerved in all the Tribunals of Madrid (as the 
Marquis de Govea, proved it by the Repreſentation of a 
Judgment of, the royal Council, in which the King of 
Caſtile was ſtill called King of Portugal) he aſked for 
the Execution thereof, and that thoſe who had not obey IM 
ed ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. They contented them- : 
ſelves with anſwering him, that the neceſſary Orders | 
ſhould be given for the Execution of that Decree for the 
future, wherefore thoſe who had violated it were for- 
given. Which notwithſtanding the Council. of Caſtile 
has had ſo little Regard to that laſt, and ſo preciſe e- 
ſolution, that the ſame Style forbidden by the Decree, 

has remained in Practice till now; and all the Orders 
which were not diſpatched for Portugal, inveſted with 
Seals charged with the Arms of that Kingdom. _ 
From the Uſurpation of the Name, the King of 
Caſtile has paſſed to that of the Sovereignty, which he ; 
pretends till to exerciſe in your Dominions, giving to 
Don Pedro de Menezes the Quality of Duke de Caminba. 
An Act much more extraordinary, that that Dutchy of 
Caminba being ſituated in Portugal, and having been 
confiſcated on Don. Louis de Menezes condemned to 
Death, and executed in 1642, with Don Miguel de Me- 
nezes Marquis of Villa-Real his Father, for having con- 
ſpired againſt the Perſon of the King Don Jobn, the 
ſaid Don Pedro de Menezes, their pretended Heir, came 
into Portugal immediately after the Peace of 1668, to 


claim the Eſtates of the ſaid Succeſſion. But having 


himſelf acknowledged the Injuſtice of his Pretenſions, 


he had Recourſe to the Queen of Caſtile, who made no 


Difficulty to reward in his Perſon, by an U ſurpation on 
the Treaty of Peace, the Services which his Anceſtors 
wanted to do to the Crown of Caſtile, by an Action ſo 
odious to all Sovereigns. | | 

If the King of Caftile. has thus made Uſe of an Au- 


thority which did not belong to him, he is gone {till fur- 


ther, by keeping in his Hands what he was obliged to 
reſtorez and the eighth Article of Peace, which bears 
formally a reciprocal Obligation for the two Kings, to 

; Crown all the Goods 
they had been diveſted of on Occaſion of the War, 
could not engage him to reſtore to the Houſe of Mev 
dina Sidonia the Poſſeſſion. of St. Lucar, refuling to your 


own Houſe the Juſtice which you had ſtipulated for the 


meaneſt of your Subjects. 


commanded the Marquis de Govea to 
complain of it, who had no other Satisfaction but 2 
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learn from the Mouth of the Miniſters of the King of 


Caftile, that after he had cauſed that Affair to be exa- 


mined in his Councils, and particularly in that of Con- 


ſcience, it had been unanimouſly determined, that that 
Reſtitution could not be included in the ſaid Article of 
x Tribunals, the Juriſprudence; thereof is not known in 
the other States of Europe, and which perhaps have eſta- 
bliſned Maxims, according to which Joan Gil Pelamino 
aavedra has been condemned to Death; againſt the 
Tenure of the ſame Article, which bears formally a gene- 
ral Abolition, and againft the Right of Hoſpitality, 
Francis of Utra, Manoel de Souza, and Michel James, 


Maſters of Portugueſe Ships, which a Tempeſt had made 


to fall into their Hands. 0 
Where is then, my Lord, the Execution of a Treaty, 
which your Highneſs obſerves fo religiouſly? The Name 
of King? Caſtile keeps it. The ſovereign Authority? 
it exerciſes it. The Sezurity of the Goods of your 


Friends? it is found in the Confiſcations. That of the 
Perſons of your Subjects? it is found in the Priſons of 


Caſtile. The Peace notwithſtanding has produced a 
great Change in the Affairs of the two Crowns: Thoſe 
who fled before your Generals have armed all Madrid 
againſt your Embaſſador; and thoſe who -publiſhed 
that they would reduce your Houſe by the War and 


open Force, have ſwore to exterminate it in the Tran- | 


quility of a profound Peace. 


The 27th of September 1673, the Houſe of your 


Highneſs's Embaſſador at Madrid was ſeen inveſted, 
attacked with Stones, and at laſt ſet on Fire, under the 
Conduct of a Magiſtrate, who was obliged by the Laws 


ol Nations to ſecure it againſt thoſe Sorts of Inſults; in 
that outrageous Enterpriſe, the Majeſty of a Prince was 


ſeen diſgraced, and his Authority annihilated in the 


Outrage made to his Perſon in that of his Miniſter, and 


of ſuch a Miniſter. Europe knows the Satisfaction which 
has been made yet for ſuch an Inſult. 


Without having Recourſe to. antient Examples, to 


| ſhew how much a War undertaken only for - ſuch an 


Outrage would appear juſt and glorious, it ſuffices to ſet 
before your Eyes all that in our Days has happened at 
Rome, on account of the Affair of the Duke of Crequi 
Embaſſador from France, to learn that ſo ſoon as the 


Moſt Chriſtian King was informed of it, he ordered the 


Nuncio, reſiding then near his Perſon, to quit Paris im- 
mediately, and retire into a Town which was named to 


him, under Pretence of avoiding the Violences of the 
Populace againſt his Perſon, and that of his Domeſticks : 


On the Difficulties he made of departing with ſo. much 
Precipitation, he was even let to know, that his Reſiſt- 


ance would oblige the King to provide for it by his Au- 


thority : That the Moſt Chriſtian King took the Reſo- 
Jution to render himſelf Maſter of the State of Avignon, 
though belonging to the Church; to wage War againſt 
the Sovereign Pontiff, which Proceeding was approved 
by all the Chriſtian Princes as very juſt: And laſtly, to 
carry Things to the laſt Extremity, if the Treaty of Piſa 


had not ſtopped the Effects of ſo juſt an Indignation, 


an procuring Satisfaction from the Chief of the Church 
to his eldeſt Son; which for any other Subject had not 
met with a general Applauſe. _ N a 

All Europe has known them engraven at Rome on 


Marble, faſtened to a Pyramid, erected for ſo flagrant 


an Outrage; and which would ſubſiſt ſtill, if the parti- 


cular Love and Eſteem. of the Moſt. Chriſtian King for 


Pope Clement IX. joined to his Inſtances, had not ob- 
tained the Demolition thereof. 

It is by ſuch a Conduct, that the King of France has 
deſerved a general Eſteem; ſince the Juſtice he pro- 
cured to himſelf, having been ſtill more publick than 
he Offence, has given to Poſterity, and to all other So- 
Yereigns, a glorious Example, and infinitely. worthy of 
S A 
Why ſhould not the ſame be faid of your Highneſs ? 
| Why muſt it be publiſhed, that your Embaſſador has 
received private Satisfactions for the Inſults he has ſuf- 
fered at Madrid? And why ſhould they be known of 
no Body but himfelf? © 95 | 


. 3 


which admires equally your Patience, and the Temerity 


of the Cobilians. For your Patit e, my Lord, it may 
Ill VOI. 5 N 


It is to your Highneſs to account for it to all Europe, 


— 4, 
be thought an impenetrable Secret of your royal Pri- 
dence ; but for the Inſolence of the Caftilians with re- 
gard to your Embaſſador, give me Leave, my Lord; 
to be a little more ſurprized at it than the reſt of Europe: 
The Caſtilians have thought perhaps that the Marquis 
de Govea' was come to Madrid with the ſame Inſtruc- 
tions they had given to Batteville and Umanes. | Batte- 
ville and Umanes, who ſhould rather be called the Mi- 
niſters of the old Prince of the Mountain; than Embaſ- 
ſadors of the Catholick King, ſince they are come here 
to conſpire againſt the State, and againſt the Life of 
your Highneſs, and to revolt Subjects againſt their So: 
vereign (as in fact they had too fatally ſucceeded on the 
Perſons of thoſe whom the Goodneſs of your Highneſs 
could not keep from the Juſtice due to the Intereſt of 
his Kingdom) and perhaps on a great many others, 
whoſe Names your Highneſs would not even know, ta 
practiſe a Generoſity unknown to every body elſe but 
Heroes. 10 15 2 85 4 4308 115 
They have attempted every Thing to violate the Au; 
thority of the Church, to overthrow the fundamental 
Laws-of the State, to extinguiſh the Succeſſion of your 
Highneſs in his own royal Blood, and that of the In- 
fanta; and laſtly, heaped up Crimes upon Crimes to 
ſecure to themſelves the Recovery of Portugal. 
Afterwards, my Lord, could I dare aſk your High- 
neſs, if that Scruple of Conſcience, made Uſe of to keep 
him diſarmed, does not awake thoſe great Sentiments of 
Juſtice he owes to himſelf, and to his Dominions ? Yes, 
my Lord, I could dare it, and even perhaps aſſure your 
Highneſs, that he is obliged to hear that generous and 
juſt Scruple of Conſcience ; i. e. that Reſolution of the late 
King your Father, for the Defence of the ſame Juſtice 
your Highneſs owes.to his Dominions; for the Confer- 
vation of his Reputation, of his Crown, and of his own 


Perſons: +: - , | 


Thoſe are the ſacred Intereſts, which do not permit 


. 


your Highneſs to defer longer (ſince he is anſwergble for 


all the Evils which can happen from ſuch a Delay) leave 


him no other Party than to oblige Caſtile by the Force 


of his Arms to give an entire Satisfaction for the Inſults 
received, and to conſent to a Peace which may put Por- 
tugal in a Security ſubject to no Alteration © 
This, my Lord, Juſtice aſks of your Highneſs; let's 
ſee what the general Good of your Dominions can re- 
. ENT TR}; * 

3 All the Princes which embrace the Peace, are actuated 
to it by the effective and real Advantage, which they 
expect to reap from it, or are forced to it by the Ne- 
ceſſity they are reduced to by their Weakneſs, and want 
of Power. X38 | 8 e 
According to this firft Principle I do not pretend to 
inſinuate to your Highneſs that he ſhould go to War by 
a Motive of Vanity, nor with the ambitious View of 
extending the Limits of his Monarchy, which are the 
moſt common Views of Princes when they take up 
Arms. My Intention is, that Portugal may gain by 
the Peace the ſame Advantages it is flattered with, and 
obtain the Change of a falſe and captious Peace into a 
true and ſecure one; which cannot be done but by a 
ü ̃ vt. mv 
I To juſtify that the Peace made in 1668 is not a Peace 
for us, but a pure Illuſion, wherewith Caſtile covers 
the inveterate Hatred of its Nation againſt ours, and the 
inſatiable Deſire of our Ruin and our Conqueſt : I aſk, 
what Utility has accrued to your Dominions from that 
pretended Peace, for. eight Years. paſt, it is talked of, 
and the Name thereof is ſeen printed in a Treaty? Have 
we not always the ſame Enemies to fight againſt? And 
much more dangerous, that we are obliged to defend 
ourſelves at the ſame Time againſt their Arms and their 
Artifices. All the World ſearch that Peace which they 
have not found yet; and if the People wiſhed for it, it 
was becauſe they expected to embrace. a Divinity; but 


it was but a Cloud, which has broke into Lightning and 


Claps of Thunder. 


lt muſt not be objected that Peace is the ſweeteſt of 


all Fruits, but that it is not ripe enough yet to be taſted. 


There is none in Nature that requires eight Years for its 


perfect Maturity. In fact, it is not knowing very well 


the Nature of Peace, to rank it among the F ruits which 
require Time to be good. Peace (like the 3 


” 
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it appears. Fs Ant LL | 1 
But if we do not know the Fruits of this pretended 
Peace; our Enemies are not ſo, ſince it has given them 
room to work in ſo many different Manners at our Ruin; 
and which our Poſterity will never believe they have done 
with Impunity'; becauſe your "Highneſs would not 
break the Peace, which we keep ſo religiouſly, and 
which the Caſtilians maintain at preſent with ſo much 
Precaution, and ſo many Proteſtations of Friendſhip : 

Peace, which is but too real for them, ſince we abſtain 
from our Conqueſts, and it deprives your Highneſs of 
the Matter of his Triumphs. | 
In fact, if your Highneſs wants to know who really 
enjoy it, he hr panes to examine their Conduct, ſtudy 
the Genius of their Minifters, conſult the Means 
they have uſed to bring it to a Concluſion, and the eſ- 
ſential Nullities they have affected to introduce into it, 
that they may have always a Door open to reclaim, and 
wait, mean while, for the Occaſion to fetter us again, 
either by open Force or by Fineſſe. 

It is the greateſt Piece of their Politicks, and a My- 
ſtery they have diſcovered to us, by the Advices of the 
Duke of Medina de las Tores, of the Marquiſs de Caſtel 
Rodrigo, and of the Count Raboledo. Thoſe Miniſters 
repreſented to the Catholick King, and to thoſe who go- 


vern'd the State during his Minority, that his Monarchy 


was on the Point of its total Ruin, by the powerful 
Efforts of the Moſt Chriſtian King in Flanders, and 
the mortal Wounds the victorious Arms of Portugal 
had given to the very Heart of his Dominions: That 
the Power of Caſtile, heretofore ſo formidable, was 
without Troops, without Chiefs, without Money, with- 
cout Friends or Allies, who would lend them a helping 
Hand to fave them from the Naufrage : That, there- 


fore, in theſe Circumſtances they knew but one Remedy 
to ſo many Evils, which was a Peace with Portugal; 
that that Peace breaking our Union with France, would 


render in Time the Conqueſt of our Kingdom much 
more eaſy ; that it would increaſe the Communication of 
_ Caſtile with Portugal, and thus procure new Intelli- 


gences, and facilitate the moſt difficult Enterpriſes : 


That by that Peace a natural Confidence would not fail 
to incline the Portugueſe Nation to abandon themſelves 
to Idleneſs, and to a profound Lethargy ; the Soldiers 
would be diſbanded, the Exerciſe of Arms diſcontinued, 
and the Officers drooping by Degrees, the Kingdom 
would remain, at laſt, entirely enervated, and deſtitute 
of all that could have hinder*d the Conqueſt thereof. 
That if even (by a moral Impoſlibility) all this ſhould 
fail, we would wage War againſt ourſelves by Diſcon- 
tent, Envy, and Diſunion, which Idleneſs introduces 
into the moſt powerful States. 


Thoſe Advices given by Miniſters faithful to Caſtile, 


and who knew perfectly well all that could accelerate the 
Ruin of Portugal, carried it againſt the Sentiments of ſe- 
veral others: It was reſolved to make a Peace, and they 
ſucceeded therein. Thus the vanquiſhed Caſtilians gave 
the Law to the victorious Portugueſe, by engaging them 
to accept of a Treaty compoſed of thirteen Articles, di- 
geſted and calculated at Madrid, where we had no Body 
to ſupport our Intereſts : Whereas thoſe of our Enemies 
have been managed with ſo much Dexterity, that 'they 
exempted themſelves from ſubſcribing to a formal Re- 
nunciation to their Pretenſions on Portugal; a Renuncia- 
tion whereof they cannot have forgot the Uſe and Style, 
and without which the King of Caſtile hopes to remain 
in all his Rights, and make Uſe of the Quality of King 
of all Spain; which he has reſerved to himſelf, in the 
Powers of the Marquifs of Eliche, Plenipotentiary for 
ſigning the ſaid Treaty, as an authentick Title, to main- 
tain his unjuſt Pretenſions, and reclaim in a favourable 
Conjuncture, againſt all that could have been done during 
the Time of his Minority. £3 0 | N 
In fact, is it not known that (to give a more appa- 
rent Foundation of Juſtice and of Religion, to what 
they knew ſhould happen ſome Time or other) the 


Univerſities of Caſtile were conſulted on the Project of 


Peace, and that they judged, that it would leave to 

the King his Right in its full Force, and in a Condition 

of being, employed for the Recovery of Portugal; when- 

ever an Occaſion ſhould offer, and that Treaty was no Ob- 
3 | 
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is the common Symbol thereof) is'a Fruit ripe ſo fo6h as 


being but a Fiction, we ſhould not heſitate to ſe 


the Truth? We have actually on Foot half the Forces 


poſe none but Men compelled to fight, loaded with 


to put to Sea, every Year, a Number of Ships capa- 
ble to deſtroy entirely the Commerce of the Caſti- 


The Liberalities of your Highneſs, which are pure Ef- 


though increaſed in Number, will, notwithſtanding find 


of your Subjects, they are the true Funds, 
always been unalienable, and unexhauſtible, 


Enterpriſes for the Majeſty of the State; as have 


Pw 
ſtacle to it. It is not to be queſtioned, that 
Politicians, are fallen into — Sentiments of dhe U 
fities, and have believed, that the Queen of Caſtile 3 
Quality of a Tutoreſs, could not diſpoſe of the Eftar * 
of her Pupil, nor give Power to the Marquiſs of Elie * 
to yield a great Kingdom, which the Catholick Kin 2 
had enjoy'd peaceably during 60 Yeats, Therefore th : 
have made no Difficulty to conclude that Treaty, and 1 
make but very little to break it: The King of En r | 
as Mediator, having not obliged himſelf to maintain the 
Execution thereof by Arms, as it is almoſt always ſtipu 
lated in all other Treaties, which have been ſcaled fo 
a reciprocal Sincerity. N 5 


From all which, it muſt be concluded, that that Peace 


Security in the preſent Conjuncture, by putting Cab on 


of a Condition of waging War againſt us, and of emplo 
ing her Forces and Fineſſes, to deprive us a ſecond Tir. 
of our Liberty. And if the Caftilians confeſs in the 
Writings, and in private Aſſemblies, that the Con — 
of this Kingdom is reſolved upon, and imprinteg ; 
their Hearts; if all Europe be convinced of it; world 0 
not be rather a Fatality than a Diſgrace for us * 
the only ones, who cannot be perſuaded of it? And 
who after ſo many Hints would blind ourſelves ſo * 5 
as to be the Deſtroyers of our own Monarchy, and of our 
Families: =o 117. Ts. 
Semblable to an illuſtrious Nation of Germany, which. 
under Pretence of being not attacked by her Neighbours : 
preferred the Sweetneſs of a preſent Peace, to a Secy. 
rity well eſtabliſhed by the War, knew, but too late 
that Peace was the Cauſe of her Ruin; thus People 
whoſe Reputation had been very great, had the Diſplex 
ſure of being accuſed afterwards of Cowardice and 
Folly z and, on the contrary, the fortunate Activity of 
their Neighbours, and the Proſperity of their Arms 
was conſider'd as an Effect of their Wiſdom, * 
Therefore it is no more the Advantages of the Peace 
which makes us embrace it; and it remains only to ſee if 
our Weakneſs be ſo great, as to oblige us to ſubmit our. 
ſelves vo i alas. fon 
How could it be inſiſted on a Propoſition fo wide from 
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neceſlary for an offenſive War, and moſt of which are 
compoſed of the beſt Troops, at the Time of the Re- 
form made at the Peace; it can be ſaid, that Recruits 
joined to thoſe old Companies, would form Bodies of 
Armies formidable to our Enemies, by their Valour, 
Number, and Reputation z to whom they could op- 
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Chains, and who could not reſiſt Soldiers, who remem- 
ber yet the Victories they have gainſe. 
Your Highneſs, by the wiſe Economy of his Mini- 
ſters, has ſettled and augmented his Revenues, fince the 
Peace, the moſt conſiderable Part thereof is employed 


lians, to carry off their Fleets, and make a Diverſion of 
their Forces in Spain, by the Jealouſy we can give to all 
the Places of their Domination, on the Ocean and on 
the Mediterranean; and if thoſe maritime Forces ſhould 
not anſwer quite the great Hopes which can be conceived 
of them; your Highneſs has the Choice to appoint the 
Funds thereof, for what he ſhall judge moſt proper to 
draw from them a more immediate Utility. 

He ſhall have the ſame Right to apply to the mol 
preſſing Uſes, the two beſt Funds of his Monarchy ; 1 
mean bis Liberalities, and the Hearts of his Subjects. 


fects of his Generoſity, will be capable to defray Part of 
the Expences of the Army ; and the Officers and Soldiers, 


.an ample Reward of their Toils; if thoſe Sources are 
made uſe of, which you exhauſt daily in Favours; and 
the Courſe thereof may be very well diverted for ſome 
Time, in order to render it more rapid, afterwards, 
by the Tranquility and Abundance of a perpetual Peace, 
which is the ſure End of your Arms. As for the Hearts 
which have 
ever fince 

the Birth of the Portugueſe Monarchy, 1 
dure 


rienced 
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perienced it among all others, the two Princes Fobn I. 
and Jobn IV. Reſtorers of the Monarchy. Your High- 
neſs has had hitherto no leſs Teftimonies of the Portu- 
queſe Love than thoſe two great Princes; and therefore 
can expect no leſs Aſſiſtance. pie 655 ut 
We can beſides join to thoſe Funds the ſure Reſource 
which we have always found in the Fidelity of our 
Friends the French; who will not fail to ſuccour us, with 
the ſame Diſintereſtedneſs we haye experienced in them, 
in our moſt difficult Times. WINES hors dg 
Laitly, my Lord, to know perfectly what we can 
ect * our Forces, we muſt examine likewiſe thoſe 
which can be pppoſed to us, and having diſcovered how 
different they are at preſent, from what they were when 
we have vanquiſhed them, we muſt either be blind, or 
ſee ourſelves victorious if we declare War. 31 80 
All theſe Reaſonings full of Juſtice and Zeal for your 
Highneſs, and the Good of his Dominions, cannot be 
oppoſed but by a ſingle Reaſon, which is, that it is out 
of Seaſon to ſpeak of a War againſt a Prince to whom 
your Highneſs has offered his Mediation ; the Difficulty 
is great, ſince it is the moſt conſiderable that can be 
found in an Enterpriſe ſo important as is that in queſtion; 
therefore, my Lord, we muſt enter into the moſt exact 
and ſcrupulous Detail, Prudence and Religion can pe- 


Vour Highneſs has offered his Mediation to Caſtile, 


i e. he has ſhewed himſelf ſenſible to the Misfortunes 
of Chriſtendom, that he is not only ready to forget the 
Outrages done to his Dignity and to his Perſon; but to 
live with the King of Caſtile as a good Brother, and a 
good Neighbour, and (which ſurprizes all Europe) to lend 
a helping Hand to that afflicted Monarchy, and relieve a 
Power, which (to ſay no more) will be always formida- 
ble to your Dominions. It is, if I be not miſtaken, 
what that Word of Mediation can ſignify with regard to 
you and to Caftile, and what your Highneſs pretend in 
offering his Mediation. But, my Lord, it is all he 
ſhould pretend. It is true, that he diſcharges by thoſe 
Explications, the Duties of a Chriſtian Prince, of a 
Prince who believes that the Law of Nations makes no 
Difference between the Names of Neighbour and of 
Friend; and indulges the Inclination of a magnanimous 
Prince, But in thoſe great Views which extend over all 
Europe, will you refuſe the leaſt Glance to Portugal? 
Is it enough for her Security that you are a Chriſtian 
Prince, a magnanimous Prince, and a good Neighbour ? 
No, my Lord ; there is wanted beſides a clear and pre- 
ciſe Declaration, and guaranteed by all Europe, that Por- 
tugal and Caſtile are two Crowns, equally mdependant 
from one another as France and Caſtile. 
you have one authentick enough in the Treaty of Peace 
of 1668, to ſecure your Glory, and calm the Conſcience 
of thoſe who have maintained the Rights of your Houſe. 
But it wants ſtill what it ſhould have, to cut that Knot 
of political Fineſſes, which refine on all Treaties. It 
wants what it ſhould have, to convince not only the 
Council, but the People of Caſtile, that all the Wars 
which might be undertaken for the Conqueſts of Portu- 
gal, are Outrages, Injuſtices, and Uſurpations. Your 
Treaty is full of Honeſty on your Part, and of 'Subtilty 
on the Part of the Caſtilians; and this has been perceived 
a long while. But by a Mediation your Highneſs had 
found a friendly and juſt Expedient to ſupply all thoſe 
Omiſſions, which Politicians call eſſential Faults. It is 
in that famous Aſſembly of Nimeguen, which attracts the 
Eyes of all Chriſtendom, that your Embaſſadors had re- 
ceived an entire Juſtice, and your Allies an indicible 
Satisfaction, that publick Congratulation on your Reſtau- 
ration to the Throne of your Anceſtors ; and what had 
been diſputed for ſo many Years, had been deferred to 
you with Pleaſure, by all the Princes of Europe, and 
maintained by their mm. 

The Caftilians were conſcious of it, when they have 
hut that Door againſt you, which led to the Temple of 
Peace, by Steps which I moſt humbly intreat your High- 
neſs to examine. STUV4O EP, TY ROUTE $10 
The Council of your. Highneſs received with great 
Applauſe, the Communication he was pleaſed to give 
him of his Deſign, relating to the Mediation, and no 
body could refuſe his Sufffage and his Approbation to 
do uſeful a Thought, and ſo glorious to the State. 


It is true, that 
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Therefore it was offered the 3d of Auguſt 1676 to the 
Kings of France and of Caſtile, and to the States- General, 
by Diſpatches which your Secretary of State delivered 
into the Hands of their Miniſters. Your Highneſs 
cauſed likewiſe the Pope's: Nuncio, and the Reſident of 
England to be | acquainted: with it, their Maſters having 
been accepted already for Mediators. All thoſe Mini- 
ſters expreſſed an extreme Satisfaction of your Propoſi- 
tion, as being very advantageous to their Maſters, and 
very agreeable to the Repoſe of Chriſtendom. The ſole 
Envoy of Caſtile had different Sentiments, and if ſome 
Reflection obliged him to change the Surprize he had 
ſhewn, when the Secretary delivered the Diſpatch 
into his own Hands, a kind of Pleaſure for that Mark of 
Friendſhip of your Highneſs to his Maſter ; a ſecond 
Reflection ſtronger. than the firſt, and perhaps more 
agreeable to his general Inſtructions, obliged him the 
very next Day to ſpeak no more in ſuch poſitive Terms, 
and tell your Secretary of State that it would be very 
difficult for the Catholick King to give an Anſwer with- 
out the Advice of his Allies. rhe OS e 
This was, my Lord, the firſt Step taken in the 
Name of Caſtile, which has very well juſtified that they 
did not think your Highneſs in a Condition to take fo 
glorious Reſolutions. * SOL 4G 7258 Wy 
The 15th of OZober, the Envoy of Caftile preſented 
to your Highneſs a Letter of the King his Maſter ; and 
you had room to believe that it was a formal Acceptation. 
Which notwithſtanding, it contained nothing elſe but 
vague Aſſurances of a Diſpoſition to accept your Me- 
diation; and that before he could explain himſelf more 
poſitively, he had diſpatched to all his Allies to know 
their Sentiment, according to the expreſs Stipulations in- 
ſerted in the Treaty of Confederation made between 
them, and to the Method they had followed, when the 
Pope and the King of England had offered their Media- 
tion. A true Reaſon, or a ſpecious Pretext! but were 
two Months wanted to bring it to light? unleſs they 
would not make Uſe of the little Diſtance which is be- 
tween Liſbon and Madrid. Perhaps alſo it had been re- 
ſerved for a ftill better Occaſion, if the Miniſter of Caſtile 
had not been informed, that the moſt Chriſtian King had 
already explained himſelf favourably for that Mediation. 
Two Months and a half afterwards, hearing no- 
thing of that Communication, your Secretary of State 
took the Reſolution to let the Envoy of Caſtile 
know; that there were five Months fince you had 
offered your Mediation, notwithſtanding which you 
had received no poſitive Anſwer, though it was a 
Time more than ſufficient to receive Advices from 
the furthermoſt Part of Europe. His Anſwer was full of 
Aſſurances of Friendſhip and of good Underſtanding, 
under the Shadow thereof, the Conjuration was can- 
vaſſed. He added only, that he did not queſtion but 
your Highneſs would receive in a ſhort Time the poſitive 
Anſwer he expected, becauſe he had been informed of the 
Communication made on that Subject between the Allies. 
The Reſident of Holland was preſſed in the ſame 
Manner, and his Anſwer was much alike, and which we 
However, my Lord, your Highneſs has been flattered 
with the ſame vain Hope for very near two other 
Months: We hear that the Plenipotentiaries are arrived 
at Nimeguen; that the Preliminaries of the Treaty are 
already ſettled by the Cares of the Mediators; and I do 
not queſtion, but at this very Moment they are diſputing 
the different Intereſts. Thus your Highneſs loſes the 
Fruit of that Mediation, the Project whereof had been 
received in your Kingdom, with ſo general an Applauſe 
ef the People, though with very different Sentiments. 
The true Portugueſe had looked * it, in the ſame 
Manner your Highneſs and his Miniſters had done: The 
Penſionaries of the Crown of Caſtile, as being more capa- 
ble than any Thing elſe to keep your Highneſs in an 
Uncertainty, to put him out of Power of taking any 
juſt and vigorous Reſolution, flattering themſelves with 
the Hope of delaying fo long a poſitive Anſwer on an 
Aeceptation or Refuſal, by affected Delays, or by Diffi- 
culties Which they would ſtart up on the Part of their Al- 
lies, as to give Time to the Plenipotentiaries to put the 
TFreaty out of a Condition of admitting a new Mediator. 
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Truth thereof, is too ſenſibly felt by us, as well as thoſe 
of one of your Highneſs's Miniſters, who has not heſi- 
rated to blame loud the publick Vows ; and to diſ- 
claim, with Paſſion, againſt the Propoſition of the Me- 
diation, ſo far as to accuſe it of Folly; and if he has de- 
clared his Sentiment more publickly than the Worſhip- 
pers of Caſtile; it is becauſe he knew better than any 
y, the ſure Means the Catholick King had to pre- 
vent the Execution thereof, knowing perfectly the Se- 
crets of his Conduct with Regard to the Kingdom of 
Portugal. : | . Y 


J could end here, my Lord, and tell your Highneſs, 


that I believe I have repreſented to him the principal 
Reaſons which deſerve to be heard in your Council. But 
it is difficult to pals. over in Silence, certain Diſcourſes 
which are inſinuated in your Court. It is faid, that it 
is true, that the Treaty made with Caſtile, is a Snare 
very dexterouſly laid; that the Heat wherewith the 
People aſked for it, was not without a foreign Motion: 
That your Ambaſſador has been inſulted, your Perſon 
attacked, your Mediation eluded, and that there are but 
few Laws, divine and human, which were not violated 
by the Caſtilians, while Portugal fleeps under the Shadow 
of her Laurels, and under that of a Treaty: But that it 
is not a proper Time to reſent it, and that the Lion of 
Caſtile pierced with mortal Wounds, and reduced to 
Extremity, and in the moſt deplorable Condition, claims 
your Highneſs's Forgiveneſs ; and deſerve rather your 
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in the Partition of the Dominions of a P 


Compaſſion than your Anger. How moving are thoſe 
Diſcourſes, and how agreeable they are to thoſe held at 


Madrid four Years ago, when the Hearts of Portugal, and 
her moſt ardent Vows were offer'd for the Succours of 


Caſtile! But as thoſe Vows have not been heard in 


Heaven, as one can eaſily judge by the laſt Campaigns, 
ſome of the ſame Kind are addreſſed at preſent to your 
Highneſs, to try whether they ſhall not have a better Ef- 
feet. I don't know if after that Battle ſo fatal for A. 
frica and Portugal, and fortunate for Caſtile alone, our 
Anceſtors found in the Council of Madrid, Interceſſions 
as pathetical as theſe. The Voice of a King expiring for 

Chriſtendom, on Heaps of Nobility ſtretched at his 

Feet; the Sighs of twenty thouſand Men cover'd with 
Glory and Blood, ſhould have ſoften'd the Hearts of 

the Caſtilians, and diſpoſed them to terminate in an ami- 

cable Manner the unjuſt Pretenſions they had upon us. 

But thoſe Voices, inſtead of moving them; harden'd. 

And of all the Propoſitions of his Holineſs, of all the 


neſs and his Kingdom ſhall reap ſeveral conſiderable Ad. 


heard, at leaſt my Zeal, and the Love I have for 


Remonſtrances of Portugal, of all the Deciſions of the 


Lawyers, none was heard but that which eſtabliſhed 


the Right of Philip, on twenty- thouſand Men, and 


thirty Pieces of Cannon. 5 | 
Thus, my Lord, a proud Politick ſtopped their Ears; 
and thus the Prudence of your Highneſs muſt not ſuffer 
to be conquer'd by Movements, excited by imaginary 
Misfortunes. 
France to make Head againſt ; her Forces are diſpers'd, 
but not diſſipated ; ſhe muſt not be thought in a dying 
State, becauſe ſhe is afflicted with a voluntary Diſeaſe. 
Her Sovereignty in Flanders, her Uſurpations in 1taly, 
her Pretenſions in Germany, and her vaſt Dominions in the 
Indies, employ Forces, the broken Remains thereof 
alone, will make one Time or other the Portugueſe ſhed 
a Flood of Tears, if a vain Compaſſion makes her miſs 
ſo favourable an Occaſion. Believe me, my Lord, Ca- 
ſtile by that cringing Inſinuation of her Weakneſs, acts 
ke a Giant, who feeling his Strength diminiſhing, fell to 
the Ground, as if he was dead, and having touched the 
Earth, roſe again ſtronger, and more terrible. Inſtead 
of theſe compaſſive Imaginations, follow the Advice of 
the Oracle of Politicians, who ſays wiſely, that he who 
has an ambitious and powerful Enemy to encounter with, 
deceives himſelf, when he pretends to find his Security 
in the Repoſe; and wherever the Arms can decide, 
Modeſty and Probity are but the Praiſes of the 


onqueror. 


Thoſe are the Maxims which your Highneſs muſt 
follow, and not give Time to the Caſtilians to make a 
general Peace for them, and an eternal War for you, in 
gathering all their Forces from the four Corners of Eu- 
rope ; and taking the Advantage of the great Number 
of Officers, which a continual War in their Kingdom, 
or in the Empire mult furniſh ; and by bringing into 


- 


feigned Zeal for the Glory and Intereſts of his Prince, 


Caſtile appears weak, becauſe ſhe has 


_ reaſonable. Few Miniſters follow his Example, and few, 
| like him, eſpouſe ſincerely the true Intereſts of their 


very bold Expreſſions, which in our Age, where ſcarce 
any Thing is ſuffer'd but what ſmells much of an inſipid 


of treaſonable Temerity; though his Maxims, ſeveral 


their royal Maſters. He tacitly accuſes the Prodigality 


Nation, ſuch as he repreſents the Spaniſh, but by vigo. 
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their Intereſts, Princes who can find great Advantige 


5 rin 
has Eſtates in the four Parts of the World. 0 


I touch this but en paſſant, though I bel: 
Lord, that you ſhould 2 a frious I 
upon it. Incredulous States have ſeen themſelvez 
the Brink of their Ruin, by. believing thoſe Sorts 2 
Confederacy impoſſible. As for me, I judge Ss. 


impoſſible in this Age, which could make ſo fig, 15 


Attention 


Union between Caſtile and Holland. Laſtly, ſu | 
that ſuch a Junction could not be. made; it is = 1 


better to leave the Preſervation of your Dominions t 
your Prudence, than to the Probity of your Enemies e 
You'll prevent, infallibly all thoſe, if you carry your 
victorious Arms into their Territories. For we muſt 
not flatter ourſelves that War or Peace are at ou 
Choice. War is certain, at preſent, or hereafter oe 
ther we, or our Enemies declare it. Therefore wel 
Highneſs muſt chuſe what is moſt agreeable to his Re. 
utation, or to the Succeſs of that ſame War, either to 
ave it at our own Gates; or carry it to their own: 0 
undertake it alone, or ſupported by the Arms of hes: 
ral Princes; to wage it againſt an Enemy, vhoſe 
Forces are divided, or when they ſhall be united: To 
make it with a moral Certainty of being victorious: or 
with the Uncertainty which will accompany in another 
Conjuncture the Fate of Arms: To make it for a lon 
or for a ſnort Time; and laſtly, to change an uncertain 
State, into a very certain one, by Means whereof your 
"Highneſs will procure to himſelf, to the Eyes of all 
Europe, the juſt Satisfaction of the Inſults he has diſſem. 


bled till now, reſtore the Honour of the Portugueſe Na. 


tion, and to His Kingdom a ſure Repoſe, and the fame 
Abundance we remember to have enjoyed during the 


War, and we vainly hoped to have ſeen continued in the | 


Peace. 


ſent to your Highneſs, with an entire Confidence, that 
if the Events of the War anſwer my Wiſhes, your High- 


vantages therefrom ; but that if my Vows are not fully 


your Highneſs, and the Preſervation of your royal 
Crown, will authoriſe the Sincerity with which I have 
told my Sentiments, in a Conjuncture fo important 
to Portugal. © Bens 


This Memoir, which I have tranſlated 25 exactly as 
Tcould from the Portugueſe Original, makes me admire 


the Love of the Memorialiſt, for his Country, his un- 
and courageous Manner of declaring it to him, without 
the leaſt Fear of diſobliging him, though he uſes ſeveral 
Adulation, would be condemn'd, perhaps, as a Kind 


whereof are borrow'd from Tacitus, are very juſt and 


Country, at the Riſk of incurring the Diſpleaſure of 


of his, with Regard to his Favourites; and gives him 
to underſtand, that the Treaſures he laviſhes among 
them, would be better employ'd for the Support of his 
Glory, and the Security of his Dominions; he ſpeaks in 


Portugal, under a monarchical Government, in the ſame 


courageous Manner, and the fame plain and perſuaſive 
Style, Cato ſpoke at Rome, under a Republican one. 
He is not an Enemy to Peace, but he would have 2 
laſting and glorious one, which he thinks cannot juſtly 
be obtained from a crafty, ambitious, and perfidious 


rous Means, He paſſes in Review all their Fineſſes, 8 
low Cunning, their Violation of the publick Faith, the 


little Regard they had to the Law of Nations, which 


even among the. leſs civilized People, has always 4 
conſider'd as inviolable. He cautions his Prince again 

all the Attempts they are capable of; and W 
to convince him of what they are capable to do [4 c 
would revive the Portugueſe Courage, which had 10 


Yam 


lately Ggnalized itſelf by che many ViRories they ou 


This is, my Lord, what I take the Liberty to repre- 
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gained over the Caſtilians, before it was quite buried in a 
too long Inaction. He retuted with great Solidity and 
Strength of Reaſoning all the Objections which could be 
made againſt his Sentiments; and ſhews clearly, that 
thoſe who do not agree with him are Enemies both of 
their Prince and of their Country. That though it be- 
comes very well a great Prince to be a good Chriſtian, 
his Chriſtianiſm ſhould not blind him ſo much as to render 
him contemptible; that there are even ſome Maxims of 
Chriſtianiſm, which are incompatible with the Dignity 
of a Crown; and that it is beneath the Majeſty of the 
Throne, when a Prince has been ſtricken on one Cheek, 
to preſent the other; tho ſuch a Thing be commanded 
in the Goſpel, He would have him be ſenſible that the 
Inſults done to his Embaſſadors are done to himſelf, and 
be revenged as ſuch, He expreſſes his Gratitude for the 
great Succours Portugal has always received from France, 
in her greateſt Diſtreſſes; and inſinuates, that the ſame 
Succours are always to be expected from the ſame Side. 
He hints at the crafty Politicks of the Dutch, who never 
conſult any other Intereſts but their own. And likewiſe 
at the unhappy Fate of Don Sebaſtian, of which the Ca- 
filians took all the Advantage they could. He reſents 
highly, and as he ought, the Affront done to the Prince 
his Maſter, by the Catholick King's delaying to accept 
his Highneſs's Mediation, under frivolous Pretences; and 
ſhews that the only Reaſon of that infulting Delay, was 
his Conſciouſneſs, was he to accept it, of being obliged 
to renounce in Form, and in the moſt authentick Man- 
ner, all his Pretenſions on Portugal, which he could 
not have revived afterwards, without revolting almoſt all 
the Parties intereſted in that Treaty; who had been 
obliged in Honour and Juſtice to maintain their own 
Work, and grant powerful Succours to the Portugueſe 
to enable them to force the Caſtilians to deſiſt ; and per- 
| haps make them repent of having violated the publick 
Faith, Spe 
The ſame Treaty of Nimeguen occaſioned hkewiſe the 
following Letter of the Duke of Hanover to the King of 
France, on the Neutrality of the Mediation he had ac- 
cepted. | LOEB 8 | 
My Hanover, September 23, 1675. 
r 5 e 
Having nothing more at Heart, ever ſince I have 
had the Honour to be in the Alliance of your Majeſty, 
than to obſerve and accompliſh, as much as I could, all 
the Points and Articles thereof, it cannot be but with 
an extreme Regret, that I ſee myſelf obliged by the Fa- 
tality of the preſent Conjunctures, and the unavoidable 
Neceſſity of the Time, to repreſent to your Majeſty the 
Reaſons which hinder me to act henceforward for the 
Service of your Intereſts in a Manner equally eee to 
my Zeal and Paſſion; as to the Expectation of your Ma- 
jeſty, and to the infinite Obligations I muſt have to his 
Goodneſs, and to the Confidence he has honoured me 
with, I confeſs, Sire, that no greater Misfortune could 
have happened to me: And I ſhould be inconſolable, 
was I not to hope, that your Majeſty will repreſent to 
himſelf with his uſual Lights all the Incidents happened 
lately; and all the Dangers ariſing from them to me: 
Beſides what I owe to my Dominions and to my Sub- 
jects, in ſo unhappy a Conjuncture, he will judge with 
Compaſſion and Equity, of the Purity of my Intentions, 
and of my Duty: For your Majeſty will have the Good- 
neſs to remember, if he pleaſes, that after I have en- 
gaged myſelf with him in a Neutrality at the Beginning 
of theſe Wars ; and afterwards in a Treaty of a defenſive 
Alliance, J have not only endeavoured to fulfil all m 
Engagements, but that even after your - Majeſty had 
made a Peace with the Elector of Brandenburg, notwith- 
ſtanding the conſiderable Obſtacle that brought to the 
Affairs of Germany, I have always done what I could to 
remain firm jn the great Inclination I have conceived for 
his Intereſts, My Paſſion in that is gone fo far, that 
when the Fire of the War was carried into the very 
Heart of the Empire, and made the Diet take 'the Re- 
ſolutions which every body knows, I have not even 
minded the Reſervations which your Majeſty had granted 
me in the ſaid Treaty, but preferred the Conſiderations 
I had for his Alliance to what I owed to my Country. 
I have myſelf ſearched Means to ſtrengthen it more; 


and have contracted one with Sweden, ſo ſoon as ſhe 


Vol. II. 


bas declared ſhe would eſpouſe the Intereſts of your 


Majeſty, in Hopes that thie Affairs would change Face 
in the Empire, and that the Members thereof would 
return to their former good Underſtanding with him. 
And as nothing could make me change my Reſolution, 
I have not minded the Defection of the King of England 
from the Alliance of your Majeſty, notwithſtanding the 
Alteration it made in the Guarantee of my Treaties, nor 
the Change happened in the Intereſts of Co/opn and 
Munſter, and generally of all the Allies of your Maieſty 
in Germany : On which, notwithſtanding, I had founded 
the greateſt Part of my Security, Bur, Sire, the Junc- 
tion of my Arms with thoſe of Sweden, having been re- 
tarded by I don't know what Fatality, but not by my 
own Fault; and the Diſaſters happened afterwards hav- 
ing obliged the Swediſh Army to retire into Pomerania, 
without having been capable to ſecure a Paſſage on the 
Elbe, to facilitate their Communication with the Dutchy 
of Bremen and me; the ſaid Crown having been ſoon 
after ſolemnly declared Enemy of the Empire by the 
Diet of Ratiſbon, with all thoſe who ſhould give her any 
Succours z which was immediately followed by the Ru 
ture of Denmark, which I had ſo much wiſhed ſhould be 
avoided. After all thoſe Circumſtances, Sire, I muſt 
not ſearch. other Judges, but the Juſtice and Equity of 
your Majeſty, to decide himſelf in what Embarrat, of 


Mind I muſt have found myſelf; and what Reſolution 


I could take, when in that unhappy State of Conjunctures, 
I have ſeen that Denmark, Brandenburg, and Munſter, in 
the Name of the Emperor and of the Empire, and of 
the reſt of their Allies, were ready to declare to me the 


moſt cruel War that can be imagined ; there being more 


than 30,000 Men on my Frontiers, if I would not declare 
myſelf neuter, and if I would not recall the Troops I 
had ſent into the Country of Bremen, in virtue of my 
Alliance with Sweden. While I had nothing to oppoſe 


to ſo many Dangers but my own Troops, which are 
but a Handful of Men, in Cormparton to ſo many Ene- 


mies; there being not in the Country of Bremen more 


than 2000 Men, of 6000 which were promiſed to ba 
kept there by the Treaty, always ready to begin the 
Defence thereof. And ſeeing me beſides cut and ſepa- 
rated from the Arms of your Majeſty and of Sweden, 


from which I was to expect all TL Succours in this State, 
where the greateſt Part of the 


to fear for my own Houſe ; ever ſince the Meaſures'I 


had concerted with him were unfortunately broken. 


Seeing beſides my own Subjects at my Knees, intreat- 
ing me to ſave them from the laſt Ruin; I could do no 
leſs to diſcharge my Duty and acquit my Conſcience, 


than to enter into a Treaty with the Miniſters of the 


aforeſaid Princes, to ſtop the Courſe of the Torrent 
ready to carry me off. Confidering beſides, that if 1 
had been willing to make a Sacrifice of all that to the 
Service of your Majeſty, it had been in vain ; and 75 
my Ruin had not brought the leaſt Advantage to his In- 


tereſts. Which not withſtanding, I have delayed the 
Affair with great Difficulty to the third Week, as well 


to expect ſome Succours from a Change which the Fate 
of Arms could cauſe; as to give Time to the Miniſter 
of your Majeſty, and to that of Sweden to repreſent to 


him the State of my Affairs; and procure me a poſitive 


} 


and determinate Peclaration, on the Requiſition 'of a 


Suecours, which 1 had made them in virtue of the 
Treaty. But the prefent Situation of Affairs having 
not- allowed them to give me any other Anſwers and 


y Hoges but general ones; which, far from being capable 
60 1 api 


ſecure me againſt a Danger” ready to fall *upon me, 
rendered it on the contrary ſtill greater: And thoſe of 
the contrary Party, who were but roq well conyinced of 
it, became bolder to infiſt and preſs me on my laſt Re- 
ſolution. I was obliged at laſt to yield ro Neceſſity, not- 


withſtanding my Reluctancy to it, and the Paſſion I had 


: 


to preferve myſelf entire to your Majeſty ; and to con- 


clude with the ſaid Miniſters on the moſt tolerable Con- 


ditions I could, by accepting Ne Neutrality and Media- 
tion they had offered to me. 1 cauſed to be communi- 
cated to M. M. his Miniſters, the Articles of the Freaty 
Word for Word, before it was ſigned, to have their Ad- 


vice, and ſee if it was pms: to digeſt it, to the great 


Satisfaction, and accor 


ing to the Intereſt of your Ma- 
130 ö 


jelty. 


Powers of the Empire 
were going to become my Enemies, and in which I was 
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jeſty. He will ſee, without doubt, by the Report they'll 
make of it, that the Neutrality is quite pure; and 
that in the preſent Conjunctures there was not a more pro- 
r Expedient than the Mediation, to do to your Majeſty, 
y my Offices, for the Peace (if he has the Goodneſs to 
agree with them) the moſt humble Services, which my 
Paſſion wiſhes, and which my Unhappineſs hinders me 
from doing him by the Arms. After, Sir, I moſt hum- 
bly pray your Majeſty, that he would not, in the preſent 
Conjuncture, occaſioned by the Revolution of Affairs, 
refuſe me the Continuation of his good Will and Eſteem, 
which I ſhall always conſider as the greateſt Advantage 
of my Life, and as the moſt conſiderable I find in the 
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TRIGON 


OMETRYT. 
Neutrality and Mediation I have accepted : 


both may leave me the Way free, to deſerve 
Part in his Favour and Confidence. 


And that 


1 L wait with Ref, & 
what your Majeity will do me the Honour to ord 


on the one and the other, and refer myſelf to my me 
have ſaid more particularly to his Miniſter, *] dumb) 
pray your Majeſty to do me the Juſtice to believe, th 

value nothing to the Price of his Favours Ready 


. we 3 and that Ian: 
with as much real Inclination and Veneration as- ever an 
| 7 
SIX, roles 


Of your Majeſty, 


TRIGON 


RIGONOMETRY is the Art of finding 
the Dimenſions of the Parts of a Triangle un- 
known, from other Parts known; or the Art whereby 
from any three Parts of a Triangle given, all the reſt 
are found. . 9 Ops 
The Word literally ſignifies the meaſuring of Triangles, 
formed from the Greek rp1yarG», Triangle, and ppoy, 


| Meaſure. Yet does not the Art extend to the meaſuring 


of the Area, or Surface of Triangles, which comes under 
Geometry: Trigonometry only conſiders the Lines and 
Angles thereof. GA 3 | 


Trigonometry, or the Solution of 7 riangles, is founded _ 


on that mutual Proportion, which is between the Sides 
and Angles of a Triangle; which Proportion is known, 
by finding the Proportion which the Radius of a Circle 


has to certain other Lines, called Chords, Sines, Tangents, 


and Secants. | 5 
This Proportion of the Sines and Tangents to their 
Radius, is ſometimes expreſſed in common or natural 


Numbers, which conſtitute what we call the Tables 7 


natural Sines and Tangents, &c. Sometimes it is expreſ- 
ſed in Logarithms, and in that Caſe conſtitute the Tables 
of artificial Sines, &. 3 | 


Laſtly, Sometimes t 


ally laid down upon Lines or Scales; whence the Line 
of Sines, Tangents, & c. | 


Note, That before I proceed to the Diviſion of Trigono- 
metry, I muſt explain what is underſtood by Sines, 
Tangents, and Secants in Trigonometry. | 


Six x, or right SINE, in Trigonometry, is a right Line 
drawn from an Extremity of an Arch, perpendicularly 
upon the Radius drawn from the other Extremity ; or 
the Sine is half the Chord of twice the Arch. h 

pole SINE, Sine totus, is the Sine of a Quadrant, or 
of 90 Degrees : that 18, the whole Sine is the ſame with 
the Radius. 15 


Verſed Six E is a Part of the whole Sixe or Radius, 


intercepted between the right Sine and the arch. 

It is demonſtrated, f. that the right Sine, being per- 
pendicular to the Radius; all Sines drawn to the ſame 
dius are parallel to each other. 

2. Two Angles contiguous have the ſame Sine. 


3. The Sines of obtuſe Angles are the fame with thoſe 


of their Complements to two right Angles. | 
4. All Sines of ſimilar Arches have the ſame Ratio to 
their Radii, 2 "0 


Sixx-Complement, or Co-Sixx, is the Sine of an Arch, 


3 is the Complement of another Arch to a Qua- 
drant. 

In eſtimating the Quantity of Sines, &c. we aſſume 
the Radius for Unity, and determine the Quantity of the 
Sines, Tangents and Secants in Fractions thereof. From 
Ptolemy's Almageſt, we learn that the Antients divided 
the Radius into 60 Parts, which they called Degrees, 
and thence determined the Chords in Minutes, Seconds 
and Thirds, that is in Sexageſimal Fractions of the Ra- 
dius; which they likewiſe uſed in the Reſolution of 
Triangles. The Sines of half Chords, for ought appears, 
were firſt uſed by the Saracens. | 

Regiomontanus, at firſt, with the Antients, divided 


9 


he Proportion is not expreſſed in 
Numbers; but the ſeveral Sines, Tangents, &c. are actu- 


O NET RX T. 
the Radius into 60 Degrees; and determined the g;,,, 
of the ſeveral Degrees into decimal Fractions thereof . 
he afterwards found it would be more commodious i 
aſſume the Radius for one; and thus introduced the u. 
ſent Method into Trigonometry. N 

In the common Tables of Sines and 7. angents the Ra 
dius is conceived divided into 10000000 Parts; beyond 
which we never go in determining the Quantity of the 

Sines and Tangenis. Hence, as the Side of a Hexagon 

ſubtends the ſixth Part of a Circle, and is equal to the 

Radius; the Sine of 30“ is 5000000, | | 

1. The Sine being given to find the Sine-Complement, © 

From the Square of the Radius, ſubſtract the Square of 

the Sine: The Remainder will be the Square of the $;ye. 

Complement : Whence the Square Root being extracted 

gives the Sine-Complement. 5 5 n 
2. The Sine of the Arch being given, to find the Sins of 

the half Arch. Find the Chord of the Arch, for half gf 

Og  # AN 5 „ 

3. The Sine of an Arch being given to find the Sine of a 
double Arch. This is found by the Rule of Proportion, 
To conſtruf# a Canon of Sinzs. The sines of zoo, 

15, 452 36® being had, we can thence conſtruc a Can- 
non of all the Sines to every Minute, or every Second, 
for from the Sine of 36, we find thoſe of 18, 90, 4% 
30'; and 25, 15, by the ſecond Problem: The Sines of 
54%, 72*, 81, 85*, 3o', and 877, 45 &c. by the 


d the pre- 


firſt Problem. Again, from the Sine of 45 find the 


Sine of 225, 30“; 11, 15 Sc. From the Sines of 
30? and the Sines of 54 find the Sine of 125. From 


the Sine of 125 find the Sines of 65, 35, 1?, 30, 35, 


78% Cc. From the Sine of 15“ find the Sine of 7*, 30 
45', Fe. till you have 120 Sies ſucceeding each other 


orderly, at an Interval of 45 Minutes, Between theſe 


find the intermediate Sine: Thus will the Cannon be 
compleat. From the Sine I'll paſs to the Explication of 
the Tangent. 2 | 

TANGENT in Trigonometry, is a right Line arched 


perpendicularly on the Extreme of the Diameter of an 


Arch, and continued toa Poinr, where it is cut by a Se- 


cant, that is, by a Line drawn from the Centre, through | 


the Extremity of the Arch, whereof it is a Tangent. 
| _ Co-TancenrT, or TaxcenT of the Complement, is 


the Tangent of an Arch, which is the Complement of 


another Arch to a Quadrant. 1 15 
Artificial TancenTs are the Logarithms of the Tan- 
gents of Arches. | | 


Sine of TanGEnrTs is a Sine uſually placed on the Sec · 


tor and Gunter's Scale. 1 
TANGENT of 4 Conic Section, as of a Parabola, 
is a right Line which only touches or meets the 
Curve in one Point, and does not cut or enter within 
the Curve. 855 
The Method of Tangents is a Method of determining 
the Quantity of the Tangent of any algebraic Curve; the 
Equation defining that. 
This Method is one of the great Reſults of the Calcu- 
lus diſferentialis. | N 
SECANT, in Trigonometry, denotes a right Line, drawn 
from the Centre of a Circle, which cutting the . 
ference, proceeds till it meets with a Tangent to the 
ſame Circle. To 


_ . 


= 
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To find the Logarithm of the Secant of any Arch, 
the Sine of the Complement of the Arch being given, 
multiply the whole Sine of the Logarithm by two, and 
from the Product, ſubſtract the Logarithm of the Sine 
Complement 3 the Remainder is the Logarithm of the 
gecant.— from this Pl paſs to the Diviſion of Trigo- 
T 1GONOMETRY, is divided into plain, and ſpherical ; 
che firſt conſidering rectilineal Triangles ; and the ſecond 
ſpherical ones. The firſt is of obvious and continual 
Uſe in Navigation, Meaſuring, Surveying, and other 
Operations of Geometry, 
The ſecond is only learned with a View to Aſtronomy, 
and its kindred Arts, Geography, and Dialing. It 
js generally eſteemed exceeding difficult, by reaſon of the 
vaſt Number of Caſes. wherewith it is perplex d; but 
the excellent Wolſius has remov'd moſt of the Difficulties. 
| That Author has not only ſhewn how all the Caſes of 

- rectangled Triangles may be ſolved the common Way, 
by the Rules of Sines and Tangents; but has likewiſe 
lid down an univerſal Rule, whereby all Problems, 
both in plain and ſpherical rectangled Triangles, are 
folved ; and even obliquangular Triangles he teaches to 
ſolve with equal Eaſe. g 3 | 7”: 

Plain TRIGNOMETRY is an Art whereby, from three 
given Parts of a plain Triangle, we find the reſt, 
The great Principle of plain Trigonometry is, that in 
every plain Triangle, the Sides are, as the Sines of the 
oppoſite Angles: The Doctrine thereof, which is that 
of the learned Wolſius, is contained in the following 
Problems. | | Lt 1 © 
For the Solution of the plain Triangles. —— 1. Two 
Angles being given, together with a Side oppoſite to 


Rule or Canon is this ; as the Sine of the Angle, is to the 
given Side oppoſite to the ſame ; ſo is the Sine of the 


therefore is commodiouſly found by the Logarithms, 


the three Numbers given. 5 | x 
For an Example ; ſuppoſe one of the given Angles= 


one of them A, the Operation will ſtand thus. 
Logar. of Sine of one Angle 9. 8750142 

Logar. of the oppoſite Side 1. 8692317 
Logar. of Sine of the other Angle 9. 9298681 


Sum of Logar. of the oppoſite 
Side, and of the Sine of one 11. 7950998. 
Angle e 
Log. of the Side oppoſite to the 


other 


1. 9200856 


Logarithms, is 83, the Quantity of the Side ſought. 
2. Two Sides together with the Angle oppoſite to one 
of them given; to find the other Angles. —The Rule 
is this; as one Side is to the Sine of the given Angle 
oppoſite thereto; ſo is the other Side, to the Sine of the 
Angle required oppoſite thereto o. 


other Side 63“, the Angle oppoſite to one of them 
72" 15). 8 BE E 6 Fe: 


Log, of one Side 1. 9731279 
Log. of the Sine of the Angle z. 9788175 
Log. of the other Side 1. 83888491 


— 


Sum of Loga. of Sine of the | N 
oppoſite Angle, and of one of 11. 8176666 
the Sides VET | 
G of Sine of the 72 9 9. 9444387 _ 
The Number correſponding to which, in the Table of 


18", the Sum of the three gives 469 8', for the other 
Angle ſought. - | 


49, and the Cathetus, 36, to find the Angle ſought ; 
then will the Operation ſtand thus : 140 

Log. of the Hypot. 1. 6901961 

Log. of the whole Sine 10. 0000000 


O ME TRT. 


one of them; to find the Side oppoſite to the other, the 


other Angle, to the Side required; the oppoſite Side 


from the Rule for finding a fourth proportional to 


789 35, and the other g 57 28, the Side oppoſite to 


The Number correſponding to which in the Table of 


For Example, ſuppoſe one of the Sides=94' and the 


Logarithms, is 619 37', now the given Angle being 
725 15% the Sum of the two 1339 52“ ſubtracted from 


In like Manner, ſuppoſe, in a right angled Triangle, 
that beſide the right Angle, is given the Hypothenuſe, 


1163 


Log. of the Cathetvs 


I. 3563023 
Log. of Sine of the Angle ? 866106. 
ſought e 


The correſponding Number to which, in the Table of 
Logarithms, is 47 16. | 5 5 

3. Two Sides, together with the included Angle being 
given, to find the two remaining Angles.— 1. If the 
Triangle be rectangular, take one of the Sides including 
the right Angle, for Radius, then will the other Side be 
the Tangent of the oppoſite Angle. — The Rule then 
is, as one Leg is to the other; ſo is the whole Sine to 
the Tangent of the oppoſite Angle. 


E. gr. ſuppoſe one of the Sines 79. and the other 34. 


Log. of one Side 18976271 
Log. of the other 17323938 
Log. of the whole Sine 


100000000 


a... 


Logar. of Tang. of the? 

. 3 + #: 247907 
The correſponding Number to which, in the Table of 
Logarithms, is 349 21', therefore one of the Angles of 
the Triangle is 35 39. | ts Vis 

II. If the included Angle be Oblique, the Rule is; as 

the Sum of the given Sides, is to their Difference, ſo is 
the Tangent of half the Sum of the ſought Angles, to 


the Tangent of half the Difference; adding, therefore, 


the half Difference to the half Sum; the Aggregate will 


be the greater Angle; and ſubtracting the half Differ= 
ence from the half Sum, the Remainder is the leſs 
Angle. | 


As for Example, ſuppoſe the given Sides 5's 2387 


the oblique Angle 2 180 
W000 
58 58 ＋ 170% % ⏑ = x 
. 11824 The oblique Angle | 


719 30 ſought Angles 


35 48 4 thereof | 

Log, of the given Sides ; 2. 1238516 
Log. of the Angles ſought 1. 2334489 
| Log. of Tangent 2 9. 8580695 


? 24, then will the given Sides, 


Sum 133 diff. 17 


Sum of Log. 12. 0885183 
Log. of Tangent + 8. 9646667 
The correſponding Number to which is 59 16'. DT 
Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is the Art whereby from 


the three given Parts of a ſpherical Triangle, we find the 


reſt, e. gr. from two Sides and one Angle, we find the 
two other Angles, and the third Side, WIN 


The Principles of fpherical Trigonometry, as reformed 


by Wolfus, are as follows. 1. In every rectangled ſphe- 
rical Triangle, the whole Sine, is the Line of the Hypo- 
thenuſe, as the Sine of either of the acute Angles, is to 
the Sine of Leg oppoſite thereto; or the Sine of the 
Angle to the Sine of its oppoſite Leg, whence we de- 
duce, that the Rectangle of the whole Sine, into 'the 
Sine of one Leg, is equal to the Rectangle of the Sine 


of the Angle oppoſite thereto, into the Sine of the 
Hypothenuſe. . 


& «S725. 


of the midflle Part, is equal to the Rectangle of the Lines, 


disjunct Parts, or Extremes. 

Hence, 1. If the Line be Artificial, that is, the Lo- 

garithms of the natural ones; the whole Sine, with the 
Co- ſine of the middle Part, will be equal to the Sines of 
the disjunct Parr. l 


2. Since, in a rectangular Triangle, the whole Sine is 
to the Hypothenuſe, as the Sine of the Angle, to the 


Sine of the oppoſite Leg; if inſtead of the Sines of the 
Sides, we take the Sides themſelves; here, too, the 
whole Sine, with the Co-ſine of the middle Part, will 
be equal to the Sine of the disjunct Parts. . . 
This Wolſius calls regula ſinuum catholica, or the firſt 
Part of the Catholick Rule of Trigonometry ; by Means 
' whereof all the Problems of either Trigonometry are 
ſolved, when the Thing effected by Sines alone. 


My Lord Napier had the firſt Thought of ſuch a Rule; 


but 
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but he uſed the Complements of the Hypothenuſe, and 
the Angles, for the Hypothenuſe, and Angles them- 
ſelves; ſo that the Tenor of his catholick Rule is this: 

The whole Sine, with the Sine of the middle Part, 
is equal to the Co- ſines of the Disjunct, or as he calls 
them, oppoſite Parts. — But in this, that Harmony 
between plain and ſpherical 7rigonometry, viſible in Mol- 
fius's Rule, does not appear. | 

3 In a rectangled ſpherical Triangle, none of whoſe 
Sides is a Quadrant; as the whole Sine is to the Sine of 
the adjacent Leg ; fo is the Tangent of the adjacent An- 
gle, to the Tangent of the Leg. : 

Whence, 1. As the Co-tangent of the Angle, 1s to 
the whole Sine, as the whole Sine is to the Tangent of 
the Angle, fo is the Sine of the adjacent Leg, to the 
Tangent of the other Leg; therefore the Co-tangent of 


the adjacent Angle; will be to the whole Sine, as the 


Sine of the Leg adjacent thereto, is to the Tangent of 
the oppoſite one. 2. The Rectangle, therefore, of 
the whole Sine, into the Sine of one Leg, is equal to 
the Rectangle of the Tangent of the other Leg, into 
the Co- tangent of the Angle oppoſite to the ſame. 
And, in like Manner, the Rectangle of the whole Sine, 
into the Sine of one of the Legs, is equal to the Rect- 

angle of the Tangent of the adjacent Leg, into the Co- 

tangent of the Angle ſought. 3 
4. In every right angled ſpherical Triangle, none of 

' whoſe Sides is a Quadrant; if the Complements of the 
Legs to a Quadrant, or their Exceſſes beyond a Qua- 

drant, be conſider'd as the Legs themſelves ; the Rect- 

angle of the whole Sine, into the Co- ſine of the middle 

Part, will be equal to the Rectangle of the Co-tangents 
of the conjunct Parts. 2. Since in a Rectilinear, right 
angled Triangle, we uſe the Tangents, when from the 


Legs given, the adjacent Angle is to be found; and in 


that Caſe the whole Sine is to the Co- tangent of the 
Angle, as one Leg to the other; therefore, alſo, in a 


rectilinear Triangle, if for the Sines and Tangents of 


the Sides, be taken the Sines themſelves; the whole 
Sine, with the Co-fine of the middle Part, is equal to 
the Co- tangents of the conjunct Parts —{— 
This Wolſius calls regula Tangentium catholica, and 


conſtitutes the other Part of the catholick Rule of Tri- 


 gonometry , whereby all Problems, in each Trigonometry, 
where Tangents are required, are ſolved. 


My Lord Napier's Rule to the like Effect is thus, — 
That the whole Sine, with the Sine of the middle Part, 


is equal to the Tangents of the contiguous Parts. 
Ti therefore a catholick Rule, which holds in all 
Trigonometry, that in a rectangled Triangle, (notatis no- 


tandis) the whole Sine, with the Co- ſine of the mean 


or middle Part, is equal to the Sines of the disjunct or ſe- 


parate Parts, and the Co-tangents of the conjunct or 


contiguous Part. af te 
For an Illuſtration and Application of this Rule, we'll 
give the Solution of the various Caſes of ſpherical Tri- 


angles, viz. | 


Solution of right angled ſpherical TRIANOL Es, by the 


common Rules, 1. In a right angled ſpherical Triangle, 
any two Parts, beſides the right Angle, being given, to 
find the reſt | | EE 7 

1, Conſider whether the Parts, which come to the 
Queſtion be Conjun& or Disjunct. If the Disjun& be 
oppoſite to each other; as, if the Hypothenuſe and an 
Angle be given, to find the oppoſite Leg. Then the 


Rule is; as the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Hypo- 


thenuſe, fo is the Sine of the Angle to the Sine of the 
oppoſite Leg. 2. If the disjunct Parts be not oppoſite 
to each other, the Sides of the Triangle are to be 
continued one Way, till they become: Quadrants, that 
you may thus have a new Triangle, wherein the Parts 
that come into the Queſtion, are mutually oppoſite to 
each other. | 
3. It the Hypothenuſe be not among the conjunct 
Parts, as if the Legs be given for an Angle oppoſite to 
one of them, the Rule is — As the Sine of one of the 
Legs is to the whole Sine, ſo is the Tangent of the other 
Leg to the Tangent of the Angle. 


4. But if the Hypothenuſe be found amoug the con- 


junct Parts, as if the Hypothenuſe and the Angle be 
given, to find the adjacent Side; the Sides of the Tri- 
angle arc to be continued one Way, till they become 
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Quadrants, that we may have a new Friangle, wheres 
the Hypothenuſe is not among the Parts that come "iow 
the Queſtion; e. gr. in our Caſe, the Triangle, wherein 
are given the Complement of the Hypotbenuſe, ang "y 
Complement of an Angle, and another Angle the 3 
plement of the Leg; ſince then in the Triangle hs 


Hypothenuſe does not come in Queſtion, the Rule is 2, 
before. | | 


5. When the Sides of a Triangle are to be continued 
it is the ſame Thing which Way ſoever they be produced. 
provided no acute Angle come into the Queſtion, other. 
wiſe the Sides are to be continued through the other ob- 
lique one. If both be in the Connection, the Sides are 
to be continued through that adjacent to the Side in 


Queſtion. | 


By this Means a Triangle is always obtained, wherein 
the Thing requir'd is found, either by the Rules of Sins 
or Tangents. | 

Solution of right angled ſpberical TR1AXG. rs, by , 
catholick Rule. — Conſider, as before, whether the Parts 
that come in Queſtion be conjun& or disjunct. 

If either one, or both the Sides, including the right 
Angle, come into the Queſtion ; for it, among the 
Data, writes its Complement to a Quadrant, Since 
then, by the catholick Rule already deliver'd, the whole 
Sine, with the Sine Complement of the middle Part. ig 
equal to the Sines of the disjunct Parts, and the Co. tan. 
gents of the conjunct Parts; from the Sum of thoſe 
Data ſubſtract the third Datum; the Remainder will be 
ſome Sine or Tangent, the Side or Angle correſponding 
to which, in the artificial Canon of Triangle, is the Side 
or Angle ſought. . 

This univerſal Rule being of great Service in Zyigono- 


metry, we ſhall apply it to the various Caſes thereof, and 


illuſtrate it with Examples; which Examples in the Cafe 
of disjunct or ſeparate Parts, will, at the ſame Time, 
illuſtrate the common Method, but in the Cafe of con- 
tiguous Parts, admit of other Solutions. | 

1. The Hypothenuſe 609, and the Angle 23%, 30, 
being given, to find the oppoſite Leg. Since the op- 


polite Leg is the middle Part, the Angle and Hypothe- 


nuſe are disjunct; the whole Sine, with the Co-line of 
the Complement of the Leg, i. e. with the whole Sine 
of the Leg, is equal to the Sines of the Angle, and Hy- 


thenuſe. | | 


Therefore from the Sine of the Angle 96006997 

Sine of the Hypothenuſe 09375306 

Ca Saum 195382303 

Subſtract the whole Sine 100000000 
Remain Sine of the Hypoth. 9.5382303, the 
correſponding Number, to which in the Canon, 

is 20 12, . Sh 
2. Given the Hypothenuſe 60%, and one of the 


Leg 20, 12', 6”, to find the oppoſite Angle.—lt is | 
evident from the preceding Problem, that from the | 


Sum of the whole Sine, and the Sine of the Leg, the 


Sine of the Hypothenuſe is to be ſubſtracted, the Re- 


mainder is the Sine of the Angle. The Example, there- 
fore, of the former Cafe is eaſily converted into an Ex- 
ample of ch... oh 5. | ö 
3. Given the Leg 209, 12', 6", and the oppoſite 
Angle 23, 3o', to find the Hypothenuſe.— Lis evi- 
dent from the firſt Caſe, that from the Sum of the 
whole Sine, and the Sine of the Leg, 1s to be ſubſtract- 
ed the Sine of the Angle, and the Remainder 1s the Sine 
of the HypothenuſſG. 1 3 
4. Given the Hypothenuſe 60, and one Leg 20, 
12, 16", to find the other Leg.— Since the Hypotne- 
nuſe is a mean Part, and the two Legs are disjunct 
Parts, the whole Sine, with the Co-ſfine of the Hypo- 


thenuſe, are equal to the Sines of the Complements 3 


i. e. to the Co- ſines of the two Legs. | 
Therefore from the whole Sine - 100000000 


Co-ſine of the Hypothenuſe 96989700 
— £ io: Sum 196989700 
Subſtract Co- ſine of a Leg 99724279 


Remains Co ſine of the other Leg 97205421» the 
correſponding Number to which, in the LOND: 
is 32%, 11, 34"; therefore the Leg foug! 


372, 487 20”. 5. Given 


a TT nk A — 


6. Given this Leg 57% 48 26”, and the other Leg 
20% 12, 67, to find the Hypothenuſe. Tis evident from 
the preceding Caſe, that the whole Sine is to be ſubſtract- 
ed, from the Sum of the Co- ſines of the two Legs; 
the Remainder is the Co-. ſine of the Hypothenuſe. The 

Example, therefore, of the preceding Caſe is eaſily ap- 

plied to this. 4 mw 
6. Given the Leg 579 48' 26", and the adjacent Angle 
23 30, to find the o poſite Angle. Since the oppo- 
fire Angle is a middle Part, and the Leg and adjacent An- 
gle disjunct Parts; the whole Sine, with the Co- ſine of 
the oppoſite Angle, is equal to the Sine of the adjacent 
Angle, and the Sine of the Complement, i. e. to the 
Co- line of the Leg. 


Therefore from the Sine of the 7 | 
adjacent Angle | $ 96006997 
Co-line of the Leg I 9720542 I 


Sum 193272418 
100000000 


* 


Subſtract the whole Sine 


* Co- ſine of the oppoſite 2 5 art the 
Number correſponding to which, in the Canon, 

is 12 15' 56”; therefore the oppoſite Angle 
CC 255 

7. Given the Leg 57 48“ 26”, and the oppoſite An- 
ole 77 44 4", to find the adjacent Angle. — Tis evi- 
dent from the preceding Caſe, that the Co-ſine of the 
Leg is to be ſubſtracted from the Sum of the whole Sine, 


is the Sine of the adjacent Angle. The former Example, 
therefore, is eaſily accommodated to the preſent Caſe. 
8. Given the oblique Angles 77 44 4”, and 2330, 
to find the Leg adjacent to the other, From Problem 
the Sixth, *tis evident, that the Sine of the Angle 
25% 30, is to be ſubſtracted from the Sum of the whole 


A | rs IE... 
9. Given the Leg 57 48' 26”, and the adjacent An- 


57 48' 26” is a mean Part; and the adjacent Angle 
and oppoſite Leg conjunct Parts; the whole Sine, with 
the Sine of the Leg 57 48' 26”, is equal to the Co-tan- 
gent of the adjacent Angle, and the Tangent of the op- 
_ polite Leg. fs gs 8 | 
Therefore from the whole Sine 100000000 
Sine of the Leg 572 48' 26” 99275039 


FW 
Subſtract the Co-tangent of the 


adjacent Angle LM rosige 
— ug 7 * of the ?} 95658058 the 


which the correſponding Number in the Canon, 
r „ | 
10. Given the Leg 2012“ 6”, and the oppoſite 
Angle 239 30, to find the adjacent Leg. From the 
Sum of the Co-tangent of the oppoſite Angle, and the 
Tangent of the given Leg, ſubſtract the whole Sine; 
the Remainder is the Sine of the adjacent Leg. 
11. Given the Legs 2012“ 6”, and 579 48“ 260 


x 
to find the Angle oppoſite to one of them. From the 
Sum of the whole Sine, and Sine of the Leg 572. 48 
26”, ſubſtract the Tangent of the other Leg; the Re- 
mainder is the Co-tangent of the oppoſite Angle. 
12, Given the Hypothenuſe 60, and the oblique An- 
gle 23 30, to find the adjacent Leg. — Since the ob- 
lique Angle is a middle Part; and the Hypothenuſe, and 
adjacent Leg conjunct Parts, the whole Sine, with the 
Co: ſine of the oblique Angle, will be equal to the Co- 
tangent of the adjacent Leg. 5 
Therefore from the whole Sine _ 100000000 
Co-line of the oblique Angle 99623978 


— 


5 Sum, 19962 3978 | 
Subſtract the Co-tangent of 


Ache Hypoth, 1 97614394 

Remains the T t 

ä 58 y 24 102009594, the 
98 Vor. II. 


and the Co- ſine of the oppoſite Angle; the Remainder 


Sine, and the Co-ſine of the Angle 77 44 4“; and 
that the Remainder is the Co- ſine of the adjacent Leg. 
The Example of the ſixth Problem is eaſily applied to 


gle 23 300, to find the oppoſite Leg. — Since the Leg 


E. gr. the whole Sine 


TRIGONOMETRT. 565 


Number correſponding to which in the Tables is, 
57 48, 20". | | 

13. Given the Leg 
Angle 230 go', to find the Hypothenuſe. From the 
Sum of the whole Sine, and the Co- ſine of the adjacent 
Angle, ſubſtract the Tangent of the Leg, the Remain- 
der is the Co-tangent of the e 

14. Given the Hypothenuſe 60, and the Leg 37 
487 26", to find the adjacent Angle. 

From the Sum of the Co- tangent of the Hypothenuſe, 
and Tangent of the Leg, ſubſtract the whole Sine; the 
Remainder is the Co-ſine of the adjacent Angle. 

15. Given the Hypothenuſe 609, and one Angle 230 
300, to find the other Angle. | | 

Since the Hypothenuſe is the middle Part, and both 
Angles disjunct Parts, the whole Sine, with the Co-ſine 
of the Hypothenuſe, will be equal to the Co-tangents of 


the two Angles. .. 


Therefore from the whole Sine 100000000 
Co: ſine of the Hypoth. 96989700 


baum. 296989700 
Subſtract the Co- tangent of the 61608 
Angle 239 300 1 whe JT, 


4 2 Mn 


Remain the Co- tangent of the _ wo q 
bother Angle 93372719, N 
correſponding Number, to which, in the Canon, 
is 12? 15' 56“; therefore the Angle ſought. is 


O 3 
4 . 


16. Given the oblique Angles 770 44 4”, and 239 


30', to find the Hypothenuſe. From the Sum of the 
_ Co-tangents of the Angles, ſubſtract the whole Sine; the 


Remainder is the Co-ſine of the Hypothenuſe. From this 
Pl! paſs to the Solution of the oblique-angled ſpherical 
Triangles. 8 TO EY 
1. In an oblique-angled ſpherical Triangle, two Sides 
being given together with an Angle oppolite to one of 
them, to find the other. The Rule is. 
As the Sine of one of the Sides, is to the Sine of the 


oppolite Angle; ſo is the Sine of the other Side to the | 


Sine of the Angle oppoſite to it, likewiſe. 


Suppoſe, for Example, the Side 39 29“; the oppo- 
ſite Angle 43 20“; the other Side 66? 45; then will, 


The Sine of the firſt Side 98033372 
The Sine of the oppolite Angle 9836477 
The Sine of the other Side 99632168 


| | Sum, 1 693 
Sine of the Angle, oppoſite 9 | my g's * 
the ſecond See - 4. - 99953307 che 
correſponding Number to which, in the Tables, 
„%%% ö AA A ⁵é 
2. Given two Angles 82 34, and 43 20', to- 
gether with the Side 60 44“, oppoſite to one of them; 


to find the Side 1 the other of them. — Say, as 
Angle 82% 34.7, is to the Sine of 


the Sine of the. firſt A | 
the oppolite Side 60® 45; fo is the Sine of the Angle 


43? 20, to the Sine of the other Side oppoſite to it.— 
The former Example may ſuffice for the preſent Caſe, _ 
3. Given two Sides 66 4, and. 39® 29, together 


with an Angle oppoſite to one of them 452 20; to find 
the Angle included by them, — Suppoſe the Angle in- 
cluded to be acute, ſince the other Angle is allo acute, 


the Perpendicular falls in with the Triangles... In the 


rectangle Triangle, therefore, 2 the given, Angle 
and Side, find another Angle. Since the Perpendicular 


is aſſumed as a lateral Part in the Triangle, the third An- 


gle is a middle Part, and the Side 39“ 29 a conjoint 
Part; the Co- ſine of the third Angle, and the Co- tan- 
gent of the Side 399 29“; if then Yoo ſecond and third 
Angles. be added together, or in Caſe the Perpendicular 
falls without the Triangle, be ſubſtracted from each o- 
ther; you will have the Angle requir' d. 3 

1 I0o OOO 


Co: ſine of che firſt Side e . 95963134 


e 0 0 e 195963154 
Co:tangent ot the oppoſite | | 
1 | | 100252805 


Co- tangent of the 2d Angle 957 10349, the 
13 R Number 


57 48' 26", and the adjacent | 
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1166 
Number correſponding to which, in the Tables, 
is 20% 25, 35"; the firſt Side, therefore, is 
69®, 34> 25" 

The Co-Sine of the other Angle 95428300. 
The Co-Tang. of the other Side 100141529. 


| fake Sum 196269829 
Co-Tang. of the firſt Side 96330085. 


Co- Sine of the 3d Angle 99938544. The 
Number correſponding to which, in the Tables, 
is $0?, 24 26 & 1975 
4. Given two Angles, 435, 20, and 797, 9, 59", 
together with the adjacent Side, 66“, 45', to find the 
Side oppoſite to one of them. e 
From one of the given Angles, let fall a Perpendicu- 
lar to the unknown Side, and in the rectangled Triangle, 
from the given Angle, and Hypothenuſe, find another 
Angle, which, ſubſtracted from the firſt Angle, leaves 
a third Angle; but if the Perpendicular ſhould fall with- 
out the Triangle, the firſt Angle ſhould have been ſub- 


. 


ſtrated, fince as the Perpendicular is taken from one of 


the lateral Parts, the middle Part in the Triangle 1s the 
Angle 79*, 9, 59”, the Co-Tangent of the ſecond 
Side is found by ſubſtracting the Co-Sine from the Sum 
of the Co-Tangent of the adjacent Side, and the Co-Sine 
of the Angle found firſt of the other Angles. The Ex- 
ample of the preceding Caſe is eaſily applied to this. 
5. Given two Sides 66®, 45', and 399, 29“, with the 
Angle oppoſite to one of them 43, 20'; to find the 
third Side, | OY | 7 


Letting fall, as before, the Perpendicular; in the 


rectangled Triangle, from the given Angle and Hypo- 
thenuſe, find another Side, Since aſſuming the Perpen- 
dicular, for a lateral Part in the Triangle, the Side 66“, 


45 is the middle Part, and the Side found the ſeparate 


Part, and the two other Angles a disjun& Part: The 


Co-Sine of theſe two Angles is found by ſubſtracting the 


Co-Sine of the firſt Side, from the Sum of the Co-Sines 
of the Hypothenuſe, and the Side found. Tots 
6. Given two Angles 43, 20', and 77, 9, 59", 
together with the Side 299, 29', oppoſite to one of 
them; to find the Side adjacent to both. RP. | 


. \ 


Letting fall the perpendicular, find in the rectangled 


Triangle, the Sequent of the Side ſought ; which, ſub- 
If the 


| ſtrated from the third Side, leaves two Angles. 
Perpendicular falls without the Triangle, the third Side 
is to be ſubſtracted from the Side found, ſince by aſ- 
ſuming the Perpendicular for a literal Part in the Tri- 
angle, the Hypothenuſe becomes a middle Part, and the 
Side found from it and the Angle given, a ſeparate 
Part. b 1 FF, | 

7. Given two Angles 43, 20, and 799, o, 507, 
93 with the Sie 35 N 
them, to find the Side adjacent to both. 

Letting fall the Perpendicular from the unknown 
Angle to the oppoſite Side; and that falling within the 
Triangle; from the given Angle 79, 9“ and 59", and 
the Hypothenuſe, ſeek in the rectangled Triangle, the 


Segment ; ſince aſſuming the Perpendicular for a lateral 


Part in one Triangle, two Angles of that Triangle are 
the mean Part, and the Angle 799, 9, 59”, a conjunct 
Part; and in the other Triangle two Angles thereof are 
the middle Part, and the other Angle a conjun& Part. 


The Sine of the Segment is found by ſubſtracting the 


Co- Tangent of the Angle 79, 9, 59", from the Sum 
ol the Sine, and the Co-Tangent of the Angle 439, 20. 

If then the two Segments be added, or in Caſe the Per- 
pendicular fall without the Triangle, be ſubſtracted from 
each other, the Reſult will be in the Side required. 
8. Given two Sides 66“, 457, and 20.2: 29', with the 
included Angle 49*, 9, 59”, to find the Angle oppoſite 
to one of them. — CE OED ha 

Letting fall the Perpendicular, find the Segment, as 
in the preceding Problem. This ſubſtracted from the 
Side 66“, 45', leaves another Side. If the Perpendicu- 
lar falls without the Triangle, the Side 66*, 45, is to 


be added. And fince by aſſuming the Perpendicular for 


39®, 29“, oppoſite to one of 


Operations of Geometry and 


"TRIGONOMETRY. 


a lateral Part in the other Triangle, the Se 
middle Part, and the firſt Angle given a conjunct p 
The Co -Tangent of this Angle is found by fubſtraing | 
the Sine from the Sum of the Co-Tangent of the 4 
Angle given, and of the other Sine. Te. 
9. Given two Angles 43", 20', and 579, of ants. 
together with the adjacent Side 66*, 4, to find e 
Angle oppoſite to the ſame. | 4 
From one of the given Angles, letting fall the Perpen 


ment is the 


Fe * . D 
dicular to the oppoſite Side; in the rectangled 77145 le 


from the firſt given Angle, and Hypothenuſe, we ff q 
an Angle; which, ſubſtracted from the Triangle lee, 

another Angle. In Caſe the Perpendicular falls withou 
the Triangle, from which this laſt Angle is taken * 
ſecond Angle is to be ſubſtracted from the firſt An K 
Since by aſſuming the Perpendicular for a lateral Part 5 
the Triangle, the Angle oppoſite to the ſecond An i 
given is the middle Part, and the other Angle a b 
Part; and in the other Triangle the firſt Angle d 
the middle Part, and the Angle found from the firſt give 
Angle, and the Hypothenuſe, the disjunct Part: The 
Co-Sine of the Angle oppoſite to the ſecond Angle e 5 


is found by ſubſtracting the Sine of the Angle taken from 
the firſt Angle given, and the Hypothenuſe from the 


Sum of the Co-Sine of the firſt Angle given, and the 
Sine of the Angle found by the Subſtraction of that 
Angle. NE 1128 

1. Given two Angles 43, 20%, and 82“, 34, woe 
ther with a Side 66“, 45“, oppoſite to one of them: 
to find the other Angle. E fg 
From the ſought Angle let fall a Perpendicular, ang 
in the right angled Triangle, from the firſt giyen Angle 
and Hypothenuſe, find another Angle. Since aſſumin 
the Perpendicular for a lateral Part in another Triangle 
the ſecond Angle given is the middle Part, and the ocher 
Angle a disjunct Part; and in the firſt Triangle the firſt 
Angle given 1s the middle Part, and the firſt Angle 
is found a disjunct Part: The Sine of the ſecond Angle 
found, is found by ſubſtracting the Co Sine of the firſt 
Angle given, from the Sum of the Co-Sine of the ſecond {| 
Angle given, and of the Sine of the firſt Triangle; if 


then the two firſt Angles found be added, or in Caſe the 
_ Perpendicular falls without the Triangle, be ſubſtrafted 


from each other, the Reſult will be the Angle required. 
2. Given the three Sides, to find an Angle oppoſite 

to one of them. 1. If one Side be a Quadrant, and 

the Leg leſs than a Quadrant, find the firſt Angle. 


Continue the Leg to a certain Diſtance *till that Diſtance 


and the Beginning of the Leg-become equal to a Qua- 


drant, and from the firſt Pole draw an Arch to cut the 


Arch of the End of the Leg and the Diftance, at right 
Angles in the Diſtance. Since in the rectangled Trian- 
gle, we have given the Hypothenuſe, and the Side, or 
its Complement to a Quadrant, we ſhall find the Per- 
pendicular, which being the Meaſure of the Angle 
ſought, that Angle is found of Courſe. 5 
2. If one Side be a Quadrant, and the other greater 


than a Quadrant, ſeek again the firſt Angle; from the 


ſecond Side ſubſtract a Quadrant, and from the firſt 
Angle deſcribe an Arch, cutting that Arch at right An- 
gles. Since in the rectangled Triangle, the Hypothe- 
nuſe and Side, or Exceſs of the Side beyond a Quadrant 
is given, the Perpendicular C. D. will be found as before, 
which is the Meaſure of the Angle required. * 
Trigonometry is of the utmoſt Uſe in various mathe- 
matical Arts. It is by Means hereof that moſt of the 
Aſtronomy are performed. 
Without it the Magnitude of the Earth and the Stars, 
with Diſtances, Motions, Eclipſes, &c. would be ut. 
terly unknown. Trigonometry therefore mult be owned 
an Art, whereby the moſt hidden Things, and thoſe 
remoteſt from the Knowledge of Men, are brought to 


Light. A Perſon ignorant of Trigonometry, can m 


no great Progreſs in mixed Mathematicks but will 
often be gravelled, even in natural Philoſophy, Partich- 
larly in accounting for the Phznomena of the Rainbow | 
and other Meteors, 


TRINITY. 


given is 


* 
| — | | of . * a | | 2% | | 
en) Ras, 


' Trinity, is commonly defined, the Unity of three 
erſons really diſtinct. But, as according to the Fathers of 
the Church, there is not a more profound and ſublime 
Myſtery than that of the bleſſed Trinity ; it would be bet- 
ter to believe it ſimply, and adore it in a reſpectful Si- 
lence than to attempt to explain it; if St. Hilary had not 
been pleaſed to ſay, lib. 2. de Trinit. that the moſt per- 
ſect Science is to know three Perſons in one God: For 
which Reaſon I'll endeavour to explain, with God's 
Aſſiſtance, what the Church, which is the faithful In- 
terpreter of the Scriptures, teaches us of that great 
ſtery. 5 5 
W bh obſerve ſome Order in this Treatiſe, I'Il divide 
it into two Parts. | 1 N 
In the fir# Part I'll treat of the bleſſed Trinity in ge- 
geral, and of what belongs to the divine Perſons con- 
ſidered in common. | | 


T RINITY, Trinitas, or the Myſtery of the Bleſſed 


In the loft Part, I'll treat of the Perſons in particular, 


and of the Things which belong to each of them. 
In the firf Part I'll explain, 1. The Exiſtence, Eſ- 
ſence, and Cognoſcibility of the Myſtery of the bleſſed 
Trinity. 2. The divine Proceſſions and their Principles. 
3. The divine Relations. 4. The Number of Sub- 
ſiſtences or Perſonalities, and likewiſe the Number of 


Exiſtances, Entities, and Things in the divine Perſons. 


5. The Notions, Properties, and notional Acts. 6. The 
Conſubſtantiality, Equality, Similitude, Circuminceſſion, 
and Order of the divine Perſons. 7. The Predicability 
of the Things which are conſidered in the divine Perſons, 
and the Manner of expreſſing the Things belonging to 
that Myſtery. And, 8. The Miſſion of the divine 
Perſons. | | | 3 | 


In the aft Part I'll treat, 1. Of the firſt Perſon: 


2. Of the ſecond Perſon : And, 3. Of the third Perſon, 
£ Therefore, Br ION EN 9 | 155 0 


Par I. 


1. As to the Exiſtence, Eſſence, and Cognoſeibillty of 


_ the Myſtery of the bleſſed Trimity.—Before we can pretend 
to proceed further on this Subject, we muſt explain in 

a conciſe Manner what is to be underſtood by the Name 
of Eſſence and Perſon, taken in general; and what by 
the Name of divine Eſſence and Perſon. | 


The Eſſence of any Thing whatever, is what is firſt 


in it, or what eſtabliſhes it by itſelf, and diſtinguiſhes it 


from all other, and is the Source, Origin, and Root of 


the Properties thereof. r EEiy a 
This wants no Proof, nor a clearer Explanation, 


| fince it can be eaſily underſtood by the ſingle. Significa- 


tion of the Terms. 


The divine Eſſence preciſely conſidered, can be defined 


a Being of itſelf, or a Being entirely independant, becauſe 
the Ratio of a Being of itſelf is what is firſt conceived to 
be in God, and to conſtitute and diſtinguiſh him; and 
is the Source and Root of all his Perfections: There- 
War „ | . 
A Perſon conſidered, in concreto, is defined by Boetius, 
in his Book of the two Natures, and one Perſon in Chriſt, 
the individual Subſtance of a rational Nature. 
I. It is called Subſtance, to give to underſtand that the 
Ratio of Perſons does not become an Accident; and the 
Reaſon is, that, every Perſon has of itſelf wherewith to 
be individuated; but an Accident is not to be indivi- 
duated by its Subject. | 5 
2. It is called individual, becauſe there is a Diſparity 
between the Ratio of Perſon and that of Subſtance, be- 
cauſe the Name of Subſtance becomes both an univerſal 
and a particular Subſtance; but Perſon is of the ſingular, 
and not of univerſal. e 
3. It is called rational Nature, i. e. intellectual, to 
Giftinguiſh Perſon from Suppoſitum, or Hypoſtaſis: 
For theſe become all Subſtances, whether they be irra- 
tional, or inſenſible, or rational: But Perſon become 
only rational Subſtances; for as that Nature, which is 
lational or intellectual, is Miſtreſs of her Actions, it 
mult be deſigned by ſome particular Name becoming its 
ir | 
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For a clearer Explanation of our Definition, we may 
add to it theſe two Terms, compleat and incommunicable. 
For, 1. A Perſon ought to be an entire Subſtance, and 
not Part thereof. Whence neither Matter nor a ſub- 
ſtantial Form, taken ſeparately, has the Ratio of Perſon, 


and it muſt be compleat in this Senſe, as to have the laſt 


Complement of itſelf, i. e. an Hypoſtaſis or Perſonality. 
2, It muſt be incommunicable to another as to a Suppo- 
ſitum; for though Nature be communicable to the Sup- 
a 15 in which it ſubſiſts; the Suppoſitum _T 
tanding, in which Nature ſubſiſts, is incommunicable ta 
another Suppoſitum. | | ACER; 


Perſon in abſtracto or Perſonality, can be Jefined. the 


Hypoſtaſis of an intellectual Nature. Becauſe Perſonality 
is like a certain ſubſtantial Mode giving its laſt Comple- 


ment to an intellectual Nature, with regard to Subſtance, 


or with regard to its exiſting by itſelf, and incommu- 
nicably. | ET ee 


From what we have ſaid it is eaſily inferred, what is a 


divine Perſon in concreto, and in abſtracto. But for a 
better and clearer Intelligence thereof, 


Well aſk, 1. Whether the Name of Perſon is to be | 
Introduced in the Godhead ? Which I anſwer in the 


Affirmative. Becauſe what is the moſt excellent in the 
Creature muſt not be denied to. God ; but the Ratio of 


Perſon is what is the moſt excellent in the Creature; for 
Perſon ſays two Things, viz. an intellectual Nature; and 
a very perfect Manner of exiſting, viz. the Manner of 


exiſting in itſelf, 


It may be objected, that Perſon. ſays ſomething com- 


poſed; and as we are not to admit a Compoſition; in 
God, we are not therefore to admit Perſon, _ 

Which Objection I anſwer by a Diſtinction, viz, Per- 
ſon ſays ſomething compoſed in Things material and 
created, but not in the immaterial and increated.. - _ 


We'll aſk, 2. If, and how the Name of Perſon in God, 
Agniſies both Relation and Eſſence? er, 

To which I anſwer, that he Name of Perſon, in refo, 
ſignifies à certain Relation, not by manner of Relation, 
but by manner of Subſiſtence ; and, ſignifies Eſſence in 


obliquo. 1t fignifies a Relation, in recto; becauſe that 
Name ſignifies that in recto, which it is principally ap- 


pointed to ſignify ; but the Name of Perſon is appointed 


to ſignify, in refo, ſomething relative in God: There- 
fore, &c. | | 


Tab 4 


after. 


I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that Ber- 


Arguments taken from the Old Teftament, ſince they re- 


ject the New: Againſt the Hereticks, Arguments taken 


from both Teſtaments, ſince they admit of both: And 
againſt the Gentiles, we muſt argue rather negatively by 


3 | | ſolving 
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ſolving their Objections, than poſitively by quoting the 
Authorities of the Scripture, ſince they reject both 
Teſtaments. Theſe pre- obſerved, Woe lh 


Becauſe there are in the Divinity three Perſons really di- 
ſtinct in one and the ſame Eſſence; as it can be proved 
dy ſeveral Paſſages of both the Old and New Teſtament. 

Genef. i. we read theſe Words, in the Beginning God 
treated the Heaven and the Earth; and towards the latter 
End of the ſame Chapter theſe, Let us make Man in our 
Image after our Likeneſs. The former Paſſage deſigns 
God's Unity in the ſingular Number; and the latter the 
Trinity of Perſons in the plural. 

If you object with the Fews, that thoſe Terms, let 
45 make, are uſed in the plural Number not to deſign a 
Plurality, but the Majeſty of God, according to the 
uſual Manner of ſpeaking, of Princes and illuſtrious Per- 
. ſons: Pll anſwer that thoſe Terms are not to be taken 
otherwiſe in this Place than they are taken, Geneſ. iii. 22. 
And the Lord God ſaid, behold the Man is become as one 
of us, 10 know Good and Evil. But theſe Words indicate 
teveral Perſons, as it appears of itſelf: Therefore, &c.— 


Likewiſe from all theſe Places where the three Perſons 


of the Trinity are expreſſed, Matt. the laſt Chapter, Go 
pe teach all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of the 


Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt, John xv. 


26. But when the Comforter is come, ſays he, whom 1 
vill ſend unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of. 
Truth, be ſhall teſtify of me. And 1 John v. 7. For there 
are three that bear Record in Heaven, the Father, the 
Mord, and the Holy Ghoſt, and theſe three are one. Three 
in Reality, and not by Name only; as there are three 


that bear Teſtimony on Earth, that Chriſt is both God and 


Man, viz. the Spirit, Blood, and Water. That Spirit 
which Chriſt gave up on the Croſs, and the Blood and 
Water which flowed from his Side. ee. 

From what I have ſaid it can be inferred, 1. That 
there are not only three Perſons in the Divinity, but 
likewiſe, that thoſe three Perſons are but one and the 


fame God; for each of them has one and the ſame di- 


vine Eſſence. None of the Hereticks deny it of the 
Father. And it is proved of the Son, Rom. ix. in theſe 


Words, of which is Chriſt, who is above all Things a 


_ Bleſſed God for ever. And becauſe he is coeternal to the 
Father, John i. 1. In the Beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. It is 
likewiſe certain of the Holy Ghoſt, A#s v. 3. where 
St. Peter ſpeaks thus to Ananias, Why hath Satan filled 
thine Heart to lie to the Holy Ghoſt, &c. thou haſt not lied 
a ‚ h but into dee 8 
From what we have ſaid it is eaſily inferred, how great 
was the Error of the Sabellians, and of ſeveral other 
Hereticks, who affirmed that there was but one Perſon 
in the Deity, but who had different Names according 
to his different Offices. Whence they ſaid that the Fa- 
ther had ſuffered for us on the Croſs. * . 


It can be objected againſt my Propoſition, where 1 


affirm that there is a Trinity; that if there were ſeveral 


Perſons in God really diſtin&, it would follow hence, 


that none of them, or ar leaſt ſome of them were not 
God; becauſe none of them could be infinitely perfect, 
and poſſeſs entirely all ſort of Perfection: Therefore it 
is a Sign that there is no Trini yx. N 
Tanſwer to this Objection, by denying the Sequel of the 
Major; becauſe that real Diſtinction 'of the divine Per- 
ſons is not on the Part of the Eſſence, but on the Part 
of the Perſons. Therefore, though one Perſon be not 
really the other Perſon, he is notwithſtanding the ſame 
Thing eſſentially with him; whence all the Perfection 
which is in one, is likewiſe really in the other; becauſe 
of the ſupreme and moſt ſimple Unity of the divine 
Eſſence. Therefore St. Gregory Nazianzen ſays excel- 
lently well, Serm. 17. num. 21. that though the Father 
be not the Son, he is notwithſtanding what the Son 15. 

We'll aſk next, whether the Myſtery of the bleſſed Tri- 


nily can be naturally known or demonſtrated ? Which to 


anſwer pertinently we muſt obſerve, ES 

1. That what can be proved can be known; and that 
| ſomething can be proved in two Manners. 1. Negative- 
ly, by ſolving all the Objections made againſt the Truth 
thereof, 2. Poſitively by Arguments which prove its 
Exiſtence, 1 PT 10400064: ah 


pPooſtiriori- 2% By ſome likely Proof, 
I atiſwer, that there is a Myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity : © 


Raimond Lully, who (according to Nicolas E 


ſtand. And lib. 7. the laſt Chapter, if it cannot 55 


3 
* 


TRANITT. 


2. That ſomething can be proved 


Be Poſitively ; 
Manners, 1. By a Demonſtration eithe Vn two 


r a Pr iori, or 2 
3. That the Queſtion propoſed can be 

made, either the Faith of the Myſtery n d as 
Trinity already ſuppoſed or not ſuppoled.— Thel. d 
obſerved, g 150 | by EE Pre- 

I anſwer, 1. That the Myſtery of the bleſad 95.3, 
the Faith thereof not yet ſuppoſed, cannot be La 
rally, or poſitively demonſtrated. This Anſwer is W 
D 


; S, nery) pte. 
tended that all the Articles of Faith could be proyeg b 
nee Ns we agen.” d and evident Reaſons, \y bich 
Anſwer I prove by the Scripture, by the Fa | 
by Reaihh, 1 f l 5 e M 
By the Scripture, which requires the Reve] 
the Father, or of the Son, for the Knowledge of tj 
Myſtery of the Trinity, Matt. xi. 27. Neither Inoweth 
any Man the Father, ſave the Son, and be to W.0mſoey 
the Son will reveal him. And xvi. Peter having anſwered 


: 


ation of 


him in theſe Words, Thou art Chriſt the Son of the livin 
God, immediately Chriſt concluded, Bleſſed art 157 | 


Simon Bar. jona; for Fleſh and Blood has not rev 
unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven. 

By the Fathers, particularly St. Hilary, lib. 1. de Ty; 
where he ſpeaks thus : Man muſt not imagine that by bis 
own Underſtanding he can gain a Knowledye of the M 
of the divine Generation. And St. Auguſtin, lib. 8 x4 
Trinit. c. 5. We muſt ſooner believe, ſays he, than under. 


ealed it 


un- 


derſtood it muſt be believed, till be, who ſaid unleſs you 


believe you'll not underſtand, enlighten our Hearis, 
By Reaſon, becauſe if it could be demonſtrated it 
would be either @ priori, or a poſteriori ; but it can be 
demonſtrated neither a priori nor à poſteriori ; there- 
fore, Sc. 5 „ 5 

[ prove the firſt Part of the minor, viz. that it can- 
not be demonſtrated à priori; becauſe there is no Cauſe 
which ſhews to us that Myſtery as its Effect. Notwith- 
ſtanding that the divine Eſſence can be ſaid the virtual 
Principle of the divine Perſons ; for we do not know it 
as ſuch a Principle. | „ | 

I prove the ſecond Part of the minor, viz. that it can- 
not be proved @ poſteriori, becauſe there is no Effect in 
Nature which informs us that God is one in Eſſence, and 
three in Perſons; and. the Reaſon is, that the Works 
of God, ad extra, are common to all the Perſons, and 


undivided ; for God does not operate, ad extra, as 


three, but as one. All God's Work flow from his Power 
which is an Attribute eſſential and common to the whole 
Trinity : Therefore is thoſe Works of God, ad extra, 
cannot lead us to the Knowledge of the three Perſons, 
and no Reaſon can be deduced from them, to demon- 


ftrate that God be together one in Eſſence, and three in 


Perſons. 5 5 | 7 
J0 this it may be obje&ed, 1. That ſeveral heathen _ 
Philoſophers, as Triſmegiſtus, Plato, and others, had 


ſome Knowledge of the Trinity, as it can be inferred from 
their Writings : Which Knowledge they muſt have had 


naturally, ſince they were not enlightened by Faith: 


Therefore the Myſtery of the Trinity can be both known 
and demonſtrated naturally, without Faith being ſup- 


poſed. e | | os 

L anſwer to the major, that thoſe Philoſophers have 
either only known ſome of the Attributes which are ap- 
propriated to the Perſons, but not the Perfons them- 
telves in one and the ſame Eſſence, according to St. 


Paul, 1 Cor. ii. We ſpeak the Wiſdom of God, which none 


of the Princes (i. e. of the Philoſophers) hav? known 3 


or if they have known them, I fay that it was by {ome 


Revelation made immediately to them, as ſome Myſte- 
ries were immediately revealed to the Sibyls, particularly | 
to that of Erytræa, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 18. 4% 
civit. c. 23. and St. Ferom, lib. cont. Jovin. where he 
ſays that Revelations were made to the Sibyls in Con- 
ſideration of their Virginity z or have known it by Re- 
velation made to ſome others, from whom they have 
learned the ſaid Myſtery, as Plato learned ſeveral Fr 
from the Books of Moſes, according to Tuſtin the M 0 
tyr, in his Exhortation to the Greeks , though he Ki 
have learned them by Interpreters, for the oy j 
Moſes were not yet tranſlated into Greek in Moſes s I um 4 


25 St. Auguſtin obſerves, lib. g. de civit. c. 1. 
It is objected, 2. That there are ſome very certain 
rinciples, naturally known, which lead us to the Know- 
ledge of the Myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity ; therefore 
at Myſtery. can be demonſtrated. They prove the An- 
tecedent of this Antimema, by an Enumeration of thoſe 
Principles, 1. That it is certain God is intelligent and 
willing. 2, That he that is intelligent and willing, pro- 
duces a Term. 3. That he that produces, and he that's 
| produced, are reallydiſtinguiſned. 4. That there is no ac- 
cidental Term in God, but muſt be a Subſtance. 5. That 
there are not ſeveral Subſtances in God, but only one. 
To this J anſwer, by denying the Antecedent; and 
ſay, that the Gentiles can very reaſonably revoke in 
doubt, at leaſt ſome of the five Principles, enumerated 
in the Objection. For they can very reaſonably doubt 
of the ſecond, ſince it is not certain whether there be in 
Things created a Term of Intellection and Volition; ſe- 
veral denying that there is a Term of the beatifick Viſion. 
Some of the others can be alſo revoked in doubt. Add, 
that though thoſe Principles ſhould ſeem certain to the 
Gentiles in Things created; they could be, notwithſtand- 
— FE very mühen Am e ta. +7. 
ln anſwer, 2. That Faith, even ſuppoſed, the Myſtery of 
the Trinity cannot be naturally poſitively demonſtrated. . Be- 
cauſe Faith even ſuppoſed, the antient Fathers, and o- 
ther Theologians confeſs, notwithſtanding, their Igno- 
Trance. on that Myſtery ; at it appears from St. Hilary, 
Lib. 2. de Trinit. and becauſe that, notwithſtanding, the 
Revelation being ſuppoſed, likewiſe, there is no Reaſon 
capable to demonſtrate a priori, or à poſteriori, that 
there are three Perſons really diſtinct in one and the ſame 
particular Eſſence, wherewith they are really and for- 
mally identified. Which does not hinder, notwith- 
ſtanding, the Revelation from being of ſome Service, 
for it engages us to be more attentive to the natural Rea- 
ſons; and hinders us from liſtening to thoſe alledged a- 
gainſt the Truth of that great Myſtery. 
But, ſay you, the Faith ſuppoſed, cannot the Myſtery 
of the Trinity be perſuaded ? yes, for the Reaſons above - 
mention d, 64 CCCP 
I anſwer, 3. That though | the Myſtery of the Trinity 
cannot be poſitively proved, it. can be proved, notwithſtand- 
ing, negatively : Either becauſe it can be ptoved by ſolv- 
ing the Objections, or becauſe it can be ſhewn, that 
that Myſtery is not contrary to the natural Truth. For 


Truth, ſince the true cannot be repugnant to the true: 
But the Myſtery of the Trinity is very true: Therefore it 
is not repugnant to the natural Truth, and involves no 
Contradiction. | | 


this Myſtery is fo ſublime, that it can ſcarce be concerv'd 
by a human Underſtanding. Whence St. Auguſtin, 
Lib. 3. againſt Maximinus the Arian, after he has ex- 
plained that Myſtery, adds theſe Words, which we may 
very well uſe here, and at the End of this Treatiſe; and 
ſay, that he who has Wiſdom enough may underſtand it; 
and he that cannot, believe and pray, that be may under- 
Hand what he believes. mn. e 
But though, as already obſerv'd, the Sublimity of 
this Myſtery, be greater than the Capacity of our Un- 
derſtanding; I'll endeavour, notwithſtanding (the Faith 
thereof always ſuppoſed) to explain it in the beſt Man- 
ner I can, in the Sequel of this Treatiſe; beginning by the 
Erxplication of the divine Proceſſions, and of their Principles. 

Therefore ll aſk firſt, if, and how many. Proceſſions 
there are in the Divinity ? 5 YT as 
| Before I can pretend to anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt 
obſerve, 1. That by the Name of Proceſſion, we gene- 
rally underſtand the Origin or Emanation of one from 
the other, as from a Principle or Cauſdmſm. 
. That Procęſſon taken in general can be conſider'd 
double in the Creatures, viz. one immanent, i. e. re- 
maining within its Principle or Cauſe; ſuch is the Pro- 
ceſſion of the Word of the Mind of a created Un- 
derſtanding: And the other paſſing, i, e. as going out 
of its Principle or Cauſe; ſuch, is the Proceſſion of Heat 
from e ene e ee ee Ot bo. 
3. That the immanent Proceſſion in the Divinity, can 
be conſider'd. in two Manners, 1. As it is common to 
the Proceſſion of 25 15 70 and of the Holy Ghoſt, 
. N 3 VOI. II. ä | 11 
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2. As by the Church, it is appropriated to the ſole Po- 


what is likely, cannot be repugnant to the natural 


From what we have ſaid, it may be inferred; that 


ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, which is ſaid in the Symbol 
of St. Athanaſius, not made, not created, not begotten, 
but proceeding. We'll take here the Proceſſion, accord- 
ing to the former Manner; and explain it afterwards, 
according to the latter. Theſe pre: obſerv d. 
: anfwer, 1. That chere is found in ibe Divinity, ſome 
true, and properꝭy called immanent Proceſſion, Which I 
prove by the Scripture, the Couneils, and Symbols; by 
the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 6 Onto than) 
By the Scripture, Jobn xvi. 28. where Chriſt ſpeaks 
thus of himſelf. I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the World: By. theſe Words is ſhewn his Pro- 
ceſſion from the Father. For if he had ſpoke. only of 
his Incarnation in this Text of the Scripture, he had not 
ſaid, I came forth from the Father ; but had only ſaid 1 
am come into the World, according to St. Auguſtin's Re- 
mark, Tract. 42. in Joan. and of the Holy Ghoſt, it 
is ſaid expreſly, Jobn xv. that he proceeds. 
By the Councils and Symbols, and particularly the 
firſt of Nice, the firſt of Conſtantinople, the firſt of Ephe- 
ſus, the firſt of Chalcedon. And likewiſe by the Symbol . 
of Nice, which ſays, that the Son is born of the Father 
before all Ages, and that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 


the Father, and from the Son. ty v7 91 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Tract. 1. in 
Joan, and St. Hilary, Lib. 4. de Trinit, towards the 
End, in theſe Words, For God is not in a Dwelling of a 
different and foreign Nature from him, but God dwells in him, 
and in a God begoiten from bim, becauſe be is God of God. 
By Reaſon, becauſe there is in God an Intellection 
and Volition ſimply infinite: Therefore productive of 
the Word and Love ad intra; and conſequently there 


is an immanent Proceſſion, which anſwers to ſuch a pro- 


duRive Action, n . 00 rates 
If I be aſked, whether the Proceſſion be from the pro- 
duc ing, as from a Principle, and not as from a Cauſe ? 
I'll anſwer in the Affirmative ; and the Reaſon is, becauſe 
the Proceſſion, which is from the producing as from a 
Principle, argues no Imperfection: Whereas that which 
is from the producing as from a Cauſe, not only im- 


ports ſome Imperfection, viz. a Dependance from that 


Cauſe, but likewiſe: a Diverſity of Nature between the 
producing and the proceeding 
It may be objected, 1. That whatever has the Ratio 
of a firſt Principle, ſince it is God himſelf, it cannot pro- 
ceed from another; and that every Thing that is in God, 
having the Ratio of a firſt Principle, ſince it is God 
himſelf, it cannot proceed from another: And conſe- 
quently there can be no immanent Proceſſion in Gd. 
J anſwer this Objection by a Diſtindtion of the Major; 
it cannot proceed from another as from ſomething fo- 


reign, and different in Nature, that's true; but it can 


proceed from another, intimate and the ſame in Nature. 
It may be objected, 2. If there was a Proceſſion of 
Perſons in the Divinity, it would follow, that the divine 
Perſon proceeding would be from another, and not from 
himſelf: But that cannot be ſaid, ſince to be produced, and 
be from another, imports an Imperfection; therefore, Sc. 


I anſwer this Objection by a Diſtinction of the Minor, 
it would be from another as from a Principle that's true; 
but not from another, as from a Cauſe. For there is no 
Imperfection in a divine Perſon to be from another, as 


from a Principle producing, wherewith he has the ſame 
Nature, and that numerically. In that Hypotheſis, the 
divine Nature is not produced, but only communicated: 
The Perſon alone is produced, and that indicates a great, 


ſupreme, and infinite Fecundity of the divine Nature 


in itſelf. 


I I anſwer, 2. That there are two Proceſſions in God, 


neither more, nor leſs." 


e W. "3:18 "FN 
I prove the firſt Part of this Anſwer, viz.. that bre 


are two. Proceſſions in God; becauſe there ate two imma- 
nent productive Actions, vix. the Intellection and Vo- 


lition, to which ſo many Proceſſions anſwer. Mention 
is made of thoſe two Progeſſions in the Scripture, as 


ſhewn in the preceding Article. nb a. 41 
It is objected, that the divine Intellection, and the 
divine Volition, are really hut one and the ſame Action: 


Therefore there cannot be two Proceſſions from them. 


I anſwer by denying the Conſeguence; becauſe thoſe two 
ane en and that's ſufhicient 
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to eſtabliſh two diſtinct Proceſſions. 
I prove the ſecond Part of my Anſwer, viz. that there 


are neither more nor leſs than to Proceſſions in Cod. Be- 


cauſe there are no more immanent productive Actions in 


an intellectual Nature, than theſe two, viz. Intellection, 
and Volitlon, whence it follows, that there are only two 
immanent Proreſſions anſwering to theſe. two immanent 
produdtive Adgzons.> 10 5 koh a OR fn 

It is objected, that though there be within us but one 
Underſtanding, and one Will, there are, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſeveral Proceſſions of both Faculties; why not 
likewiſe in God in whom we ſuppoſe a greater Fecundity * 

I anſwer this Objection by denying the Conſequence : 
And the Reaſon of the Diſparity is, that we cannot un- 
derſtand, and will all Things by the ſame Act; but want 


various Acts to underſtand various Things; v. gr. we 


underſtand God by one Act, and a Lion by another: 
Likewiſe, we will ſomething by one Act, and ſome other 
Thing by another Act. But God, by Reaſon of his in- 
finite Power and Perfection, underſtands all the Things 
he underſtands by one and the ſame Act, and loves all the 
Things he loves, by one and the ſame Act. W hence it 


happens, that there is only one Proceſſion by the Under- 


ſtanding, and one by the Will. | 
It is objected, 2. That beſides the two Proceſſions 
mention'd, there is another, viz. the Emanation of the 


| Paternity from the Eſſence; therefore there are more 


than two Proceſſions. 


I anſwer this Objection, by diſtinguiſhing the antece- 


dent; there is another Proceſſion improperly fo called, 


and virtual only, that's true; but there is no other pro- 


perly ſo called, and importing a real Diſtinction between 
the producing, and the produced. 1 


Wo.e'll aſk next, «whether the Proceſſion of the ſecond 


| Perſon in God be properly a Generation? Which to anſwer, 


pertinently, we mult obſerve, 


1. That it is not queſtion here of every Generation, 


without Diſtinction, from a ſubſtantial non eſſe, to a ſub- 


ſtantial eſſe, as it becomes both the Things that bye, 
and thoſe which do not live; but only of that Generation 


properly and ſtrictly taken, which becomes the Living 


. FMT ak. 1 W b 
2. That Generation, properly taken, is commonly 


defined, the Origin or Proceſſion of the Living, from a 


living Principle, joined in Similitude of Nature. Theſe 
pre- obſerv d, | „ 

I anſwer, that the Proceſſion of the ſecond Perſon is a 
Generation, Which Propoſition is of Faith; and which 


I prove by the Scripture, the Symbols, the Fathers, and 


by Realon. 5 3 

By the Scripture, Pſalm ii. Thou art my Son, this Day 
have I begotten thee. And Iſaiah iii. Who fhall recount 
bis Generation? And from all the Places of the Scripture, 


in which the firſt Perſon is called Father, and the ſecond 
Perſon, Son. 5 5h 


By the Symbols, viz. of the Apoſtles, of Nice, and 
of St. Athanaſius ; in which the ſecond Perſon is called 
Son, and even only Son. e 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. 2. de 
Trinit. c. 2. Lib. 5. c. 6. and Trac. 19. in Joan. 
By Reaſon, becauſe the Definition of Generation, 


4 properly ſaid, becomes the Proceſſion of the Son: There- 


fore it is a Generation, properly ſaid. That the Defini- 


ſent me, and I live 


tion of Generation becomes the Procefſion of the Son 
appears, becauſe, _ Fl. a LO RR. 
1. That Generation of the Son, is a Proceſſion of a 


Living from a Living; becauſe it is a certain Emanation 
of a living Perſon, behaving himſelf in a living Man- 


ner, as it appears from John vi. As the living Father has 
by the Father: And c. 5. for as the 
Father hath Life in himſelf; ſo hath he given to the Son 
to have Life in bimſelf. 1 ES. 


2. That Proceſſion of the Son is from a Principle of 


Life joined. Becauſe he has the whole Subſtance of the 


Father, as he witneſſes of himſelf, Jobn xiv. J, fays he, 


in the Father, and the Father is in me. 
3. That Proceſſion of the Son is in Similitude of Na- 


ture; becauſe the Nature of both, which identifies to 
itſelf the Perſonalities, is not only one in Species, but 
-likewiſe numerically. Theſe Words, John x. 1 and the 
| Father are one, ſhew that Identity. LN 


- Ts thele can be added, that che Son proceeds for- 


\ - 


Proceſſion of the Son or Word, is free from 


as if there were others poſterior to him. | 
It is objected, 2. That the Definition of Generation 


Therefore, 


the Underſtanding 


mally from the Father in Similitude of N ature, , 1 
Virtue of his Proceſſion, berauſe che Son proccgd, b) 
the Underſtanding, which tends towards the 8 
expreſſed Species, which is the moſt perfect Repreſen an 
tion of the Object; and thereby ſeveral Objection, * 
obviated ; becauſe thoſe Objections ſhew only tas he 
fections which are found in the — 9 
Creatures. | D132 56 0.1.5 | the 
We'll aſk next, whether the Proceſſion of the 53; | 
ſon of the Trinity be properly a CES 1 5 d Per 
Which I anſwer in the Negative; and 1 prove 
Anſwer by the Scripture, by all the Symbols, by the 5 J 
thers;|and by Renn. 5M 
By the Scripture, which in ſeveral Places, Particular] 
Jobs i, and iti. and 1 J hn iv. calls the Son 1h, „. 
begotten. 11 822 N en "ny 


By. the Symbols, which call hun the onþ, and l. 


only begotten don. 1 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. 4. 6, 
Symb, c. 9. 4 ; ft 291 . A de file 


B Reaſon, becauſe the Definition of Genera | 
does not become the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 2 


ceſſion, does 9 


For the Holy Ghoſt, by Virtue of his Pro 
not formally proceed ſemblable in Nature, but Only ra- 
terially and identically; ſince the Volition ; 


he 
Father wills like wiſe himſelf, is not an W Hs 


by itſelf expreſſes a Similitude; but is only a Tender, 


towards the Thing loved; according to this of St. 50 


guſtin; my Tendency is my Love, wherever ] am carried, | 


1 am carried thither, © | 

It is objected, that in ſeveral Places of the Scripture, 
and particularly Adatt, and Luke i. the Son is called 
Firſt-born ; therefore it is a Sign, that there js beſides 
another Proceſſion which is a Generation, whereby an- 
other is hkewiſe ſaid begotten. = 


_ I anſwer this Objection by a Diſtinction of the An - 
tecedent; it is called Firſt-born negatively, becauſe there 


is no other before him, that's true; but not poſitively, 


becomes the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 
Spirit is Love; and the Proceſſion of Love tends to- 


wards its ſemblable: Therefore the Proceſſion of the 


Holy Ghoſt is properly a Generation. 
1 anſwer, by denying the Autecedent; becauſe the Pro- 


ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt is not formally in the Simili- 


tude of Nature, as already obſerv'd. Notwithſtanding 
what is ſaid, that the Holy Ghoſt is Love; for as Love, 
he does not otherwiſe tend towards the ſemblable that 
he produces, than materially and identically. 4 


This will appear clearer in the following Article; in 


which we'll explain more diſtinctly, and more at large, 


Why the Proceſſion of the Son of God be rather called 


a Generation, than the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. Ex- 
Plaining, at the ſame Time, the different Opinions which 
are contrary to ours, and ſolving all the Objections. 


on 


The Proceſſion of the Son is a true Generation, properly 


ſo called, and the Son is properly ſaid begotten, becauſe by 
Virtue of his Proceſſion, he formally proceeds ſemblable o 


his Father in Nature: And the Proceſſion of the Holy 


Ghoſt is not properly a Generation ; and the Holy Ghoft is 
not properly begotten, becauſe, by Virtue of bis Proceſſion, be 


does not proceed ſemblable to the Father, and to the Son in 
Nature. £ | | 5 


I prove the firſt Part of my Aſſertion, viz. that the 


Proceſſion of the Son is properly a Generation, becauſe 
by it, and by Virtue thereof, the Son proceeds formally 
ſemblable to the Father in Nature; becauſe it is of the Ra- 
tio of a very perfect Underſtanding, to have the Term 
of dis Intellection perfectly ſemblable in Nature, by 

irtue of his Proceſſion formally, if the Object requires 
by itſelf to be Aly united to it: But in the Divinity, 
the Father is moſt perfect, and 
even of an infinite Perfection, and the divine Nature fe- 
quires by itſelf in the Ratio of an intelligible Object 5 
be perfectly united to it, is in fact ſubſtantially von, 
and ſo neceſſarily ſubſtantially united, that it cannot be 
otherwiſe united to it, or by another Form, as by-an im 
preſſed Species, than by itſelf: Therefore it muſt produce 


a ſubſtantial Similitude; and conſequently a Similitude 


Nature. 


. . . cat a a TR: 


; for the 


* 


If be aſked, Whether the divine Underſtanding, by a 
merical Ratio, has wherewith to produce neceſſarily a 
Tarm perfeftly' ſemblable in Nature? I'll anſwer in the 
Negative, becauſe it has that only from a ſpecial Ratio 
of the divine Underſtanding; for the Undetftanding 
conſider? d generically,” is abſtracted from à Term ſem- 
blable in Nature, and accidentally femblable. * '* © 
It is objected, that though the Father, in the Divi- 
nity, knows the Thing poſſible ; the Son, notwithftand- 
ing, is not ſemblable to the Things poſlible : "Therefore 
the Son, likewiſe, will not be ſemblable in Nature to 
the Father, from that the Father underftands his 
Nature. | heyy page 
7 anſwer, by denying the Conſeguence; the Reaſon of 
the Diſparity is, that the divine Eſſence is not only 

known by the Father, but the divine Underſtanding is 
informed by the divine Eſſence, as by its Object, and 

thus expreſſes that ſame divine Eſſence: But the divine 
Underſtanding is not inform'd of the Things poſſible; 
therefore it is not neceſſary that it ſhould contain their 
Nature in itſelf, but it is ſufficient, that it ſhould ex refs 
thoſe whereby it is informed, and whereby, likewiſe, it 
knows the Things poſſible, v. gr. expreſſes the Omnipo- 
tency, in which, as in the Eſſence, it knows the Things 
poſſible, Sc, = Ed. e eee 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the Proceſſion of the 

Holy Ghoſt is not properly a Generation, and therefore the 

| Holy Ghoſt is not properly begotten, becauſe by Viriue of bis 

Proceſſion, or Volition, he does not proceed formally ſemblable 

in Nature to the Father, and to the Son. "Becauſe the 

Holy Ghoſt proceeds only as Love. But the divine 

Love, by Virtue of his Proceſſion, is not ſemblable in 
Nature to his Principle, viz. the Father, and the Son. 

For if the Will, in general, does not produce by itſelf a 

Similitude, bur is only carried towards the Thing loved; 

and if, conſequently, Love in general is not, by itſelf, 
a Similitude, but only ſome Tendency and Impulſe to- 

wards the Thing loved: It can be ſaid, that Will in par- 
ticular, viz. Will as divine, does not produce 'a Simi- 
litude by itſelf, and of Conſequence it can be faid, that 
Love in A 
ſemblable in Nature, by Virtue of its Proceſſion. | 
It is objected, 1. That the Underſtanding conſidered in 
general, tends towards ſome Similitude; and the Under- 
ſtanding conſidered in particular, v. gr. as divine tends 
towards a ſemblable in Netiire : Therefore the Will con- 


” 


tude, and the Will conſidered in particular, eſpecially 
as divine, tends towards ſomething that's one in Nature. 
To which I anſwer, by denying the Conſequence ; be- 


Perſon that loves, and the Perſon that's loved, become 
in ſome meaſure one; but becomes one only metepho- 
rically, as it can be inferred from this Paſſage of the 
Scripture, Matt. vi. Where your Treaſure is, there will 
your Heart be alſo, The fame muſt be faid of the Will 


finite, it makes one accordin 
towards the Thing loves. 1 
It is objected, 2. That he who is God by himſelf, is 


ſemblable in Nature to his 
the Holy Ghoft is God by hi 
in Nature 
Son. 

I anſwer 


7 


in Nature with the productive Princi 
true; but not if it does not require it: 
Choſt is God by himſelf, in that Senſe that he is God 


requires a Similitude in Nature with its pro vaiye Prin» 
cple. And this is illuſtrated by the Example of Eve, 
who by herſelf, and eſſentially, was a Man; and not- 
withſtanding” was not ſuch,” by virtue of her Proceſſion 
from the Rib of Adam, which did not require neceſſarily 


* 
* 
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particular, viz. Love as divine, is not, by itſelf, 


| ſidered in general, tends likewife towards ſome Simili- 


cauſe Will in general does not make one otherwiſe than 
metaphorically, viz. inaſmuch as it produces ſome Ten- 
dency; and does not make one otherwiſe than as the 


conſidered in particular, and as divine; for as it is in- 
g to the infinite Propenſity 


God by virtue of his Proceſſion, and conſequently is 
productive Principles; but 
1 mſelf: Therefore is God 
by virtue of his Proceſſion, and conſequently ſemblable 
to his Principle, viz. to the Father and to the 


by 4 Diſtinction of the major; if bis Pro- | 
ceſſion requires by itſelf, and of its Nature, a Similitude 
| ple, the mayor is 
: But the Holy 
in himfelf, and according to his Entity, To that he muſt 
neceſſariſy be God; but he is not God by himſelf in that 
Senſe that he is ſuch by a eee Nature 


the human Nature, for God could Have mad, 
ele Rent Nie. n e enn 
IF I be aſked, Whenct, ben, Ile Holy Ghoft bas 
Divinity? Til anfwet, that he has it from the 
Natore that is communicated to hich ;. Which 


to icſelf all that is in Gd... 
From What we have fai it Gn be inferred,” 1, That 
we reject the Opinion of Richard of &. Viflor, of Alenſs, 
and Major, who affirth that the Protetiion of the Son is 
more properly a Generation than that af the Holy Ghoſt, 
and conſequently, that the Son is properly called begot- 


ten, becauſe he has received fro, | 
Nature, ſuch as the Holy Ghoſt has not received from 
the Father and the Son. How little probable does that 
Opinion appear, particularly from that though the Son 
ſhould not receive a fecund Nature from the Father, he 
thould till be begotten, and his Proceſſion be a Gene- 
ration, becauſe it would be the Origin of a Living from 
a Living in a Similitude of Nature. For that Fecundity is 
not abſolutely required in the Begotten.” 
To theſe can be added, that if. the Son muſt have the 
Fecundity of his Generation, that he may be called be- 
gotten, he ſhould have it ſuch as it is in-the Father, to 
be entirely ſemblable to him in Nature: But he has not 
ſuch a Fecundity, ſince the Father has a Fecundity for 
Generation and Spiration ; and the Son for Spiration only: 
Whence it follows, that the Son is not preciſely. to be 
faid begotten, becauſe he receives a fecund Nature from 
the Father. It can likewiſe be added, that it would 
follow hence that the Son is ſaid begotten, becauſe he 
is ſpiritual, ſince he is no otherwiſe 288 but as Spi- 
rator; which would be an Abſurdity; ſince he is Son 
by that Relation only, which regards preciſely the Father, 
and whereby he is eſtabliſhed in the Ratio of the ſecond 
| Perſon : But he does not regard the Father, and is not 
eſtabliſhed in the Ratio of the ſecond Perſon. by Spiras 
tion, but by Filiation: Therefore, . 
It may be inferred, 2. That we reject likewiſe the 
Opinion of Suarez, who maintains that the Son is, and 
is ſaid begotten, becauſe he receives formally the laſt 
Difference of the divine Eſſence, viz. the actual Intel- 
lection, which he imagines to be the laſt conſtitut ve Dif. 
ference of the divine Eſſence; the Reaſon I have for 
rejecting this Sentiment is, becauſe Generation. does not 
only import a Similitude in a differential Degree of Na- 
ture, but likewiſe in a generical Degree: And becauſe 
that Opinion ſuppoſes a differential Degree of Nature, 


The Father a ſecond 


ree 
and conſtitutive of the actual IreelleQion, 3 Bartlet 03 
"Notwithſtanding what St. Auguſtin ſays, lib. 15, de 
civit. c. 6. that the Wiſdom of God be nothing elle, but 
his Eſſence; for he only underſtands it in a real and 
identical, and not in a formal and virtual Senſe. And 
if you ſay that the Intellection of God is of his Eſſence 
preciſely conſidered; I'll anſwer that that is true of the 
radical Intellection, but not of the actual. 


But, ſay you, 3s not Life or actual Intellection, one f 
God's great Perfections, therefore it muſt be his Difference ? 
I anſwer by a Diſtinction; in the Affirmative, if it be 
underſtood of thoſe Perfections, which are like Proper- 
ties: And in the Negative, if hy Perfections are under- 
ſtood ſubſtantial Perfections. For as in Man there is a 

radical Intellection, which is a ſubſtantial Perfection cone 
ſtituting Man; and an actual Intellection which, is in the 
Manner of an Accident: Likewiſe in God there is 'a 
radical Intellection, which is like a ſubſtantial Degree, 
conſtituting God; and there is an actual Intellection 
which is like a Property, and is conceived to flow from 
a ſubſtantial DET! JJV 
It can be inſiſted, that there is no greater Reaſon why 
the actual Exiſtence: in God be an eſſential Degree of 


Being; and the actual Intelleftion not an eſſential De- 


gree of Underſtanding: Therefore, Gr. 
f f d the Reaſon 


. 


I anſwer chis in denying the Major; an 
of the Diſparity is, that unleſs the actual Exiſtence. as 
eſſential to the Degree. of Being; it would follow that 
it Would be as accidental ; and follow hence, that God's 
Being Gould be reduced to an actual Exiſtence: by ano- 


ther Being: As the Creatures, becauſe they do not exiſt 
eſſentially, receive. their Faiſtence from another ; and 
how much this, is repugnant to the divine Ferfection is 
< What 1 have ſaid in my Treatiſe. of God 


apparent, from wh 
| e 


1 
* 


5 . 1 
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and bis Attributes, under. the Letter G. But no Repug- 
nance follows from the Diſtinction made between radical 
and actual Intelle&tion. + * 
It is inferred, 3. That we reject likewiſe the Opinion 
of Torres and others, who affirm, that the Proceſſion of 
the Son is called Generation rather than that of the Holy 
Ghoſt; becauſe by it the Son proceeds as an Image re- 

reſenting the proper Characters of the Father: But the 
Holy Ghoſt does not proceed in the ſame Manner. The 
Reaſon we have for not approving this Sentiment is, 
that the Ratio of Generation does not require eſſentially 
ſuch a Repreſentation, but only a Repreſentation; and 
Similitude in Nature; as it appears from our Definition 
of Generation. And it can even be ſaid, that when the 
Fathers require in general, in the Son, a Repreſentation 
of the Characters of the Fathers, they only require that 
Repreſentation which, is according to Nature, and not 
that according to the proper and perſonal Characters of 
the Father. * 


* 


We'll aſk next, which are the Principles of the divine 


Procęſſions? | 4 
Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt obſerve, 
1. That by the Name of Principle is underſtood here 
that whence ſomething is.—2. That as in human Things 
wie conſider two Principles, viz. The Principle quod, or 
which produces in his Perſon : And the Principle quo, or 
whereby, either remote or near; the remote Principle 


is Nature itſelf, and the near is the productive Power: 


Likewiſe in the Diyinity we can conſider the ſame Num- 
ber of Principles. We aſk here, what muit be eſta- 
bliſhed in the Divinity for the Principle quod of the di- 

vine Proceſſions; and what for the Principle quo, either 
near or remote? Theſe pre-obſerved, 

I anfwer, That the Principle quod of the divine Pro- 
ceſſions, is the Perſon producing, v. gr. the Father is the 
Principle quod of the Proceſſion of the Son; and the Father 


and the Son the Principle quod of the Proceſſion of the Holy 


G Host. The remote Principle quo, is the divine 
and the neareſt is the Underſtanding and Will. 5 
I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. hat the pro- 
ductive Perſon is the Principle quod, v. gr. the Father is the 
Principle quod of the Proceſſion of the Son, and the Father 


Eſſence, 


and the Son the Principle quod of the Procęſſion of the Holy 


GhoF : Becauſe the Principle quod is that to which belongs 
the Virtue of producing, and which is faid to produce 
by itſelf; But to the Father, with reſpect to the Son, 
belongs the Virtue of producing, and the Father is ſaid to 
produce by himſelf. Likewiſe, the Father and the Son, 


with reſpe& to the Holy Ghoſt, are ſaid to breathe by 


themſelves : Therefore, Sc. | | . 

1 prove the ſecond Part, viz. that be divine Eſſence is 
the remote Principle quo of the divine Proceſſion , becauſe 
that is the remote Principle quo that produces ſomething, 
if not immediately by itſelf, at leaſt by other Principles 


of which it is the Root, as it appears from the Example 


of human Nature; for by the generative Power whereof 
it is the Root, it reaches the Generation of Man : But 
the divine Nature, if not immediately by itſelf, at leaſt 
by ſome other Principles, whereof it is the Root, reaches 
the divine Eſſence ; therefore, Ec. EN 5 
I prove the third Part, viz. that the near Principle quo 
of the divine Proceſſions, is the divine Underſtanding and 
Will. Which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and 
by Reaſon. * 3 | 
By the Scripture, John i. In the Beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. And 1 Jobn v. For there are three that bear Re- 
cord in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost. Where the Son is called Word; but the Word 
has the Underſtanding or intellective Power for his im- 
mediate Principle : Therefore, &c, — And the Holy 
Ghoſt, Rom. v. and xv. is particularly called Charity; 
and to it as to a Cauſe, the created Charity is attributed; 
and thus he is underſtood to be an uncreated Charity, 
and conſequently proceeding from the Will. 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Chryſo/tom, lib. 7. The- 
ſaur. c. 1. and St. Bail on this of Jobn i. In the Begin- 


ning was the Word. Why, ſays he, the Word? That 


what proceeds from the Mind may be underſtood. By St. 
Cyril, The Son, ſays he, is called Word and Wiſdom, be- 
cauſe he is immediately, and ingiviſibly from the Under- 
ſtanding. 7% 3 N 
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to Error, and dangerous in the Faith. 


. By Reaſon, becauſe the Underſtanding and ww: 
that whereby the Suppoſitum produces —— "tk 
Terms. For the Underſtanding is. that r the 
Father produces immediately the Son, which for | hoy 
called the Word. John i. and Apocalyp, 13. he ig G 1 
called Wiſdom. Prov. viii. and Eccleſ. xxiv. the rg 1 
Hebr. i. for the Ratio of Image belongs properly 4 * 
Underſtanding; for the Knowledge of the Underſtand. | 
ing is by the Aſſimulation of the Underſtanding y. 
the Object, and by an expreſſed vital Species. The V 
is that whereby the Father and Son produce the H 
Ghoſt, whereby the Holy Ghoſt is commonly caljey dl. 
Love and Charity of God. | 55 
This is confirmed from that unleſs the Son ſhould 
proceed by the Underſtanding, and the Holy Ghoſt b 
the Will, we could not explain why the Proceſſion f 
the Son ſhould be rather called a Generation than tha 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; nor ſay why the Holy Ghoſt ſhowlg 
be called Love rather than the Son ; likewiſe why ther 
ſhould be rather two Proceſſions than one; ang _ 
not more than two. | . e 
From what we have faid it is eaſily inferred how muc! 

our Sentiment differs from that of Durand, who Pietends 
that the proximum Principle quo, of the divine Procer. 
ſions is the divine Nature as fecund, and not the Unger. 
ſtanding and Will; which Sentiment is very near a. kin 


It is objected, that what is common to all the Perſons 
is not a Principle of Production; otherwiſe each divine 
Perſon ſhould be ſaid generating and ſpirating; but the 
Underſtanding and Will are common to all the divine 
Perſons, ſince each of them is intelligent and willing 


Therefore, G8. | 


I anſwer by a Diſtinction of the major; in the Ahr. 
mative, if what's common be not conſidered as havin: 
ſome Adjunct, v. gr. a Relation to the Term; but in 
the Negative, if it be conſidered as having ſome Ad- 
junct, v. gr. the aforeſaid Relation. To the minor, 1 
lay, that it is true that the Underſtanding and Will are 
common to the three Perſons, when they have a ſingle 
Relation to the Object known and willed ; but it muſt 
be confeſſed that they are not common, when beſides 
that Relation to the Object, they have likewiſe another 
Relation, viz. to the Term produced. 5 
From this Anſwer it is inferred, that theſe two Prin- 
ciples of the divine Proceſſions, viz. the Diction which 


is an Act of the Underſtanding; and Spiration, which 


is an Act of the Will, are notional Acts. 

If I be asked, whether they be diſtinct from the / 
ſential Intellection and Volition? I'll anſwer, that they 
are only diſtinguiſhed as the including and included; 
for the Diction and Spiration import and include Intel- 
lection and Volition, but are not included in the eſſen- 
tial Intellection and Volition; ſince beſides Intellection 
and Volition, they import ſomething elſe, which is not 
included in the eſſential Intellection and Volition, viz. 
a Relation to the Term produced. : 

From this I'll paſs to the divine Relations; aſking firſt 


what, and how many there are Relations in general ? 


To which I anſwer, 1. That Relation, taken in gene- 


ral, is that the whole Being thereof is to refer the Suljectin 
which it is, to another as to a Term. | = 


I anſwer, 2. That Relation conſidered in general, is di- 
vided into ſeveral ; and particularly, 1. Into a real Rela- 
tion, and a Relation of Reaſon. 2. Into 4 tranſcendant, 
and a categorical,  _ To 

I prove the firſt Part, or firſt Diviſion of Relation into 
real, and Relation of Reaſon. Becauſe Relation is Either 
that which imports an Habit of ſomething to another 
independantly of the Operation of the Underſtanding, . 
and thus is real, as v. gr. the Relation of the Image to 
the Original: Or is that Habit of ſomething to another, 
which is only imagined in the Mind, and has no Reality 
on the Part of the Thing, and that is a Relation of Rea- 
ſon, ſuch. is the Relation of the Species to the Genus, 
and of the Predicate to the Subject. 1 
I prove the ſecond Part, or the ſecond Diviſion of 
Relation, which, is into tran/cendental, and categorice!, 
or predicamental; becauſe Relation is either that which 
conſiſts in the eſſential ' Habit of a Thing to another, 
and thus is tranſcendental, ſuch is the Relation 7 0 
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Matter to the Form of the Creature to God, and of the 
power to its Effect. | y 

If I be aſked, Why it is called Tranſcendental ? I'll an- 
ſwer, that it is called Tranſcendental, becauſe it is not 
confined within the Limits of a ſingle Category, but 
ſuns through ſeveral Categories; for Matter is in the 
Predicament of Subſtance, and Power in the Predica- 
ment of Quality. Or Relation is that which conſiſts in 
a certain accidental Habit of a Thing to another, and 
che whole Being thereof depends from another, and thus 
i a categorical or predicamental Relation; ſuch is Pater- 
nity, the whole thereof depends from the Son, to whom 
it refers the Fathers. * 

From this Definition of both Relations, is inferred a 
double Difference between them. 1. That the ranſcen- 
dental Relation is eſſential to the Subject, and inſeparable 

from it; but the categorical, accidental, and ſeparable. 
2. That the tranſcendental does not require neceſſarily 
that its Term ſhould exiſt actually, as it appears from 
the Example of the Power of generating, for though it 
ſhould be reduced to Action, it would notwithſtanding 
retain always a Relation to it: But the categorical re- 
quires a Term actually exiſting, as it appears from the 
Fxample of the Relation which the Image has to its 


Original; for that Relation of both Extremes requires 


an Exiſtence, i 

I anſwer, 3. That Relation conſidered in a more parti- 
cular Manner, viz. as it is in God, is of two Sorts, viz. one 
ad intra, and the other ad extra. Becauſe the divine 
Relation is either that, which in God has a Subject and 
Term, and thus is ad extra, ſuch is the Relation of the 
Father to the Son, and of the Father and Son to the 
Holy Ghoſt, and vice verſd; or is that the Term there- 
of is without God, and that is ad extra, ſuch is the Re- 
lation of the Creator. þ WE alt ATI. 
But the Relation which is ad extra, is ſubdivided into 
that of Origin, and that which is not of Origin; for it 
is either that which is founded on the Production either 
active or paſſive, and has an Analogy with the created 


Relation, which is founded on the Action and Paſſion, 
and thus is a Relation of Origin; or is that, which tho” 


it be in God, is not, notwithſtanding, founded on the 
Production, either active or paſſive, ſuch is the Relation 
of Similitude and Equality between the divine Perſons. 


Note, En paſſant, that we are to treat here of that 
Relation only which is ad intra, and particularly of 
that of Origin. Therefore theſe pre-obſerv'd, 


We'll aſk, If, and how many real Relations there 
are in the Divinity, and whether they be all Perfections? 


To which I anſwer, 1. That there are in God certain 


real Relations between the Perſons; which J prove by the 
Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 
By the Scripture z which call the divine Perſons by the 


relative Names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, Matt. 


the laft Chapter. For it is certain, that the Father is the 
Father of ſome Son, and the Son the Son of ſome Fa- 
ther. It appears, likewiſe, ef the Holy Ghoſt, that he is 
from ſome Spiration, ſince he proceeds by Love, he 
imports a Relation to his Principle, or that Love is of 
ſomebody that loves. 8 LE 
Ey the Councils, particularly the ſecond of Toledo, who 
ſays in his Confeſſion of Faith, that the divine Perſons 
are referred to one another by Relations. And' by that 
of Florence, Seſs. 18. where John the Theologian, ſpeak- 
ing for the Latins, ſays, that it is certain among all the 
Doctors, that the ſole Relation multiply the divine 
Perſons. ba | 25 | > Wks 
Ey the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, Lib. g. de 
Trini!. c. g. where he ſays, that the Father and Son are 
not thus called according to their Subſtance, or abſolute 
Being, but according to their relative Being. | 
By Kcaſon; becauſe the divine Perſons are diſtinguiſh- 
ed really between themſelves, as we have proved alrea- 
Cy : But they are not really diſtinguiſhed but by real Re- 


lations, ſince they are not diſtinguiſhed between them 


ielves by the divine Eſſence, which is common to all the 
| Perſons; and there is no other Foundation of a real 
Diſtinction between the ſaid divine Perſons : Whence 
it follows, that no Body dares to ſay, without rendering 
himſelf . uſpect of Sabellianiſin, that God is Father only, 
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or that the Son is Son only, according to Reaſon, and not 
according to the Thing, i. e. mentally,” and not really. 
It is objeRed, that according to the Philoſophers, all 


real Relation ſuppoſes two Extreams really diſtinct be- 


tween them: But the divine Relations, viz. Paternity 
and Filiation, do not ſuppoſe, but conſtitute two Ex- 
treams really diſtinct between them; becauſe the Father 
and Son are no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed than by thoſe 
Relations: Therefore the divine Relations, viz. Pater- 
nity and Filiation, are not real. Wendt 

I anſwer by a Diſtinction of the Aqjor, in the Ar 
mative, in the Things created ; and in the Negative, in 
the divine. The Reaſon of this Diſtinction is taken from 
that created Relations are Accidents; therefore it is not 
ſurpriſing, if they ſuppoſe Subjects in which they ate 
inherent, and real Subjects, if the Relations be real, and 
even require ſubjects realiter diſtinct, if they be oppoſed 
really, ſince Things really oppoſed, cannot be in the 


ſame Subject. But the divine Relations are Subſtances, 


and not Accidents; therefore do not ſuppoſe Subjects to 
which they are inherent, but ſubſiſt by themſelves, and 
are diſtinguiſned by themſelves. 1 

I anſwer, 2. That there are four Relations of Origin 
in the Divinity, viz. Paternity, Filiation, active Spira - 
tion, and paſſrve Spiration. Becauſe there are only two 
Proceſſions in the Divinity, each whereof has two op- 
polite Reſpects, viz, of the proceeding to his Principle, 
and of the Principle to his proceeding Term: Therefore 
there are only four Relations of Origin. 7 

It is objected, that if there were four Relations in 

the Divinity, there ſhould be four Things, four real 
Beings in God: Which cannot be ſaid without Abſur- 
any 3 therefore, ũ . N 

I anfwer by denying the Myjer ; becauſe tho” every one 
of them be real; every one of them, notwithſtanding, is 
not diſtinguiſhed really from the other; for the active 
Spiration is not diſtinguiſhed really from Paternity and 
Filiation, as the Eſſence is not diſtinguiſhed really from 
the three Perſons, though the Eſſence be real, and the 
Perſons real. Whence we do not ſay that they are four 
Things, but three only. For there only is a Multipli- 
cation of Things, where a real Diſtinction is found. 

1 anſwer, 3. That every one of the ſaid Relations, as 
well according to their being in, as according to their being 


ad, are Perfections, though not ſimply ſimple. 


J prove the firſt Part, viz. that the ſaid Relations, 
conſidered according to their being in, are Perfeltions; be- 
cauſe thus conſider'd, they are certain hypoſtatical Forms 
terminating the divine Nature. It matters not whether 
they be diſtinct from the divine Nature or not, they are 
always real Perfection. VVV 

1 prove the ſecond Part, viz. that conſider d according 


| to their being ad, they are Perfections likewiſe. Becauſe 


it is the Sentiment of the Fathers, and particularly of St. 
Cyril, Lib. 1. Theſaur. c. 6, where he ſays, that the Fa- 
ther is perfect, not only as God, but likewiſe as Father. 
It is allo the Sentiment of John Damaſcenus, Lib. 1. de 

fide, c. 11, where he calls Perfectjons the perſonal Pro- 
perties of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. And becauſe that which has the Ratio of a true 
Being, has, likewiſe, ſome Perfection, ſince by his Per- 

fection he is eſtabliſhed in the Ratio of ſuch a Being: 

But the Relations of Origin conſider'd likewiſe, ac- 
cording to their being ad, have the Ratio of a true Be- 
ing, ſince conſider'd thus, they are real; therefore they 

are Perfections. I prove the third Part, viz. that tho” 
thoſe Relations be Perfections, they are not notwithſtanding 
Perfeftions fimply ſimple. Becauſe Perfections, ſimply 
ſimple, according to St. Anſelm, in the Menologium, are 
ſuch as are better than thoſe which are oppoſed to them, 
and which do not exclude from the Subject in which they 


are, an equal Perfection, but are compatible with it: 


But the Perfections of the Relations are not ſo: For, 
v. gr. the Paternity is not better than the Filiation which 
is oppoſed to it, and expels it from the Subject in which 
it is, becauſe it is not compatible with it in the ſame 
Subject. Therefore the Perfections of the Relations are 
not ſimply ſimple.— What are they then? they are only 
ſimple Perfections.— If I be aſked, what's underſtood by 

ſuch Perfections? I'll anſwer, that by them are under- 
ſtood, either thoſe Which have ſomerhing of Imper- 


9 


* - feRtion; 


2 
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be underſtood in this Place, as if I called the Perfections 


of the divine Relations ſimple, becauſe they have ſome- 
thing of Imperfection; ſince 1 call them ſimple, only 
becauſe they exclude an equal or greater Perfection 
from the Subject they are in, and are incompatible 


with u 2 | 


I may be aſked here, which is the Foundation of ſuch 


Relations ? | 1 l SIS $17 | 
To which I anſwer, that Diction and Spiration, or 
what is the ſame, notional Intellection, and notional 


Volition, are commonly eſtabliſhed for Foundation of 
thoſe Relations; becauſe, in ſome Meaſure, we muſt 
reaſon of the divine Relations of Origin, as we do. of 


the created : But the created Relations are founded on 
Action; therefore, c. VVV 
We'll aſk next, I, and how the divine Relations are 
diſtinguiſhed, either between themſeboes, or from the Eſſence, 
and from the eſſential Attributes 
To which I anſwer, that the divine Relations, at leaſt 
thoſe which are of Origin, are really diſtinguiſhed between 
| themſelves. Becauſe thoſe Things are really diſtinguiſh- 
ed between themſelves, between which there is ſome real 
Oppoſition z but between the divine Relations, and 


even-thoſe which are of Origin, there is ſome real Qp- 


poſition; for it is of the Ratio of every Relation that 
there ſhould be a relative Oppoſition between the relative 


Terms; therefore the divine Relations are diſtinguiſhed. 
really between themſelves : And thus Paternity is diſtin- 


guiſhed really from Filiation, and ;likewiſe the active 
Spiration from the paſſive. 


Notwithſtanding that the active Spiration be not di- 
ſtinguiſhed really from Paternity and Filiation; becauſe 


the active Relation has no Oppoſition with thoſe two 
Relations, as it has with the paſſive Spiration. 


I confirm this by the Council of Lateran, held under 
Innocent III. which Cap. Damnamus, forbids admitting a 
Quaternity of Things in the Divinity; and it would be 


a Quaternity, if the active Spiration was diſtinguiſhed 
from Paternity and Filiation; therefore, cc. 

It is objected againſt my Anſwer, that the Things 
which are the ſame with one Third, are the ſame be- 


tween themſelves ; but the divine Relations are the ſame. 


Thing with the divine Effence as with a Third; for the 


divine Eſſence is really the Paternity, Filiation, and 


paſſive Spiration : Therefore they are not really diſtin- 
guiſhed between themſelves. _ <6 


To which I anſwer by a Diſtinction of the major, viz. 
in the Affirmative, in Things created and finite; and 


in the Negative with regard to the Myſtery of the bleſſed 
Trinity. The Reaſon of the Negation is, that the di- 


vine Relations have an Oppoſition between themſelves, 


Vuherefore they cannot be mutually identified, tho? they 


have no Oppoſition with the Eſſence, and therefore are 
identified with it. | | 3 


1 anſwer, 2. That the divine Relations are not diſtin- 


guiſbed really from the divine Eſſence, and from the eſſential 
Attributes, but virtually only. Which Anſwer is ſufficient- 


ly proved in my Treatiſe of God, and of the divine At- 


tributes under the Letter G | 
TI may. be aſked here, .}/bether the Attributes, either 


abſolute or relative, include the Eſſence in their Conception 


and Miſſion. | P 

To which I anſwer by a Diſtin#ion: In the Afirma- 

tive, in an identical Senſe ; and in the Negative, in a 

virtual Senſe. ee 0 
I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. that they in- 

clude it in an identical Senſe, becauſe St. Auguſtin inſi- 

nuates it, /:b, 6. de Trin. c. 10. in theſe Words: They are 


ſingle, ſays he, in the fingle, and all in the fingle, and 
ſingle in all, and all in all, and one Al; and becauſe the 


Eſſence and all the Attributes, either abſolute or relative, 
are one and the ſame very ſimple Entity, in an identical 
Senſe, ſince they have no Diſtinction between themſelves 
from the Part of the Thing. a. 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the Attributes, either 
abſolute or relative, do not include the Eſſence when con- 
ceived virtually, nor viciſſim. By what I have ſaid on 
this Subject, in my Treatiſe of God and his Attributes, 
where I have taken Notice of various Kinds of Diſtinc- 
tions, and of thoſe which are effentially included in the 


fection; or thoſe which exclude an equal or a greater 
Perfection from the Subject they are in. But I muſt not 


Eſſence of God, and of the Predicability of the Ay 
butes. : N 
From this I'll paſs to the Number of Fus, 3 
Perſonalities, and likewiſe to the Nane, 0 2 of 
Entities, and Ibings in Cod. Aſking firſt, wh 
there be only three Subſtances in the Divinity, and 25%, 
relalive; and whether there be not likewiſe an ab ſolute 8 
To which J anſwer, 1. That there are only three Sul 

ſtances or Perſonalities in God, and thoſe relative. 8 

I prove the firſt Part, viz. that there are thres 925 
ſaſtences in Cod; becauſe the Councils inſinuate it, 2 4 
particularly the ſecond of Conſtantinople, Can. 8. A1 - 


at 
where we read theſe Words: Whoever does not — ; 


that one Deity is to be adared in three Subſiſtences or 7 | 
ſons, let him be Anathema. The ſame Thing is foun h 


though in different Terms, in the ſecond Epiltle of Pg, 


Agathon, approved by the third Council of Conftantinople, 
AR. 8. where it is faid, that the hypoſtatical Union f. 
made in the Subſiſtence, wherefore it is called 


| h * 
tical; and becauſe, as we have proved in the B poſta 


of this Treatiſe, there are in this Myſtery three Perſons 


in one Eſſence, and therefore three Perſonalities or Sub- 


liltences; for the Perſons are formally conſtituted by 
the Subſiſtences in the Ratio of the ſubſiſting; and in 
the Myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity the Concrete or con 
ſtituted, ſubſtantively taken, are not multiplied, ynjeg 
the Forms whereby they are conſtituted be multiplieq, 


l prove the ſecond Part, viz. that #ho/e three Subſtences 
or Perſonalities which are in God are relative. Becauſe 
there is no abſolute Subſiſtence in God, as [| prove | 


hereafter z which is confirmed by the Myſtery of the In. 


carnation, in which that of Subſiſtence of the Word 


which terminates both Naures, viz. the divine and the 


human, is not abſolute and eſſential, otherwiſe it would 
be common to the three Perſons, and it could be inferred 


hence that they were all three incarnated, which is an 


I prove the third Part, viz. that here are no more nor 
no leſs than three Perſons ;, becauſe ſuppoſe that there 
are two. Proceſſions properly ſaid in God, it follows that 


there are no leſs than three Perſons, for there muſt be 


| firſt one to produce the ſecond, and a firſt and ſecond 


together to produce a third. And ſuppoſe that there 
be no more than two Proceſſions, it follows that there 


are no more than three Perſons, the firſt to produce the 


ſecond, and the ſame firſt and ſecond together to pro- 
duce a third; becauſe there is but one Term of one im- 
manent divine Proceſſion, exhauſting the productive 


Faculty of that Power whereby it is produced, ſince the 
Term produced is as infinite as the productive Power. 


I anſwer, 2. That beides thoſe three relative Subſhences 
above mentioned, there is no abſolute one in God: Becauſe 


a Perſon properly ſaid, conſtitute a Perſon in an intel- | 


lectual Nature; for what makes the compleat intel- 


lectual Nature ſubſiſt, the ſame Thing conſtitutes the 


Perſon : But there is no abſolute Perſon in God, other- 


wiſe there would be four Perſons, againſt what has been 


defined by the Church : Therefore there is no abſolute 
Subſiſtence in God, but only three relative one. 
This Sentiment is confirmed from that if beſides the 


relative Subſiſtences, and antecedently to the others, 
there was ſome abſolute Subſiſtence, it would be incon- 


ceivable how the divine Eſſence could be communicated 
beſides to the three divine Perſons, ſince that abſolute 
Subſiſtence would render the divine Nature incommunt- 
cable to another as to a Suppoſitum, Or certainly it 
could not have the Ratio of a proper Subſiſtence, ſince 
it is of the Ratio of a Subſiſtence as ſuch, and conſe- 
quently of the Ratio of a divine Subſiſtence, to render 
the Nature incommunicable to another as to a Suppo- 
ſitum: But it is of Faith, that it is communicable, and 
is communicated to all the three Perſons ; therefore it 


muſt be inferred, that beſides thoſe three relative Sub- 


ſiſtences, which conſtitute the Perſons in God, and an- 
tecedently to them, there is no abſolute Subſiſtence. 

It is objected, 1. That it is not of the Ratio of a Sub- 
ſiſtence as ſuch, to. render the Nature incommunicable to 
another as to a Suppoſitum, otherwiſe it ſhould become 


each Subſiſtence; for what becomes the ſuperior efſential- 


ly, becomes likewiſe | the inferiors : But that does = 
become each Subliſtence, ſince it does not become tne 


Subſiſtence of the Father, the Subſiſtence of the rene 


eginning 


1 
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not hindering the divine Nature from being communi- 
cable, ſince it is actually communicated to the Son: 
Therefore, Se. Sv 2 f 4 Bar 50 
* that that becomes likewiſe the Subſiſtence of the Father; 
ſor though the Subſiſtence of the Father in the Divinity 
does not hinder the divine Nature which is in the Father 
from being communicated, viz. to the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt, as I have proved it when I have treated of the 
divine Fecundity, and divine Proceſſions; it hinders not- 
withſtanding, the divine Nature as affected by the Per- 
ſonality of the Father, from being communicable. For 
the Father neither does, nor can communicate his Sub- 
ſiſtence to the Son and to the Holy Ghoſt. There 
Se. 1 N i 
= is objected, 2. That no Perfection is to be denied 
to the Divinity 3 and that an abſolute Subſiſtence being 
a Perfection; it ſhould be admitted in the Divinity. 
To which I anſwer, that no Perfection excluding an 
Imperfe&ion, ought to be denied to the Divinity ; but 
not otherwiſe, and an abſolute Subſiſtence being not a 
perfection which excludes all Imperfection; it ought 


| not to be admitted in the Divinity. That an abſolute 


Subſiſtence does not exclude all Imperfection, appears 


from that it is needleſs, and what it could do, is ſupplied 


by the relative Subſiſtences; and becauſe 1t would intro- 
duce ſomething repugnant in God, by rendering, and 
not rendering the Nature incommunicable. It would 
render the Nature incommunicable, for that's the Office 


of a Subſiſtence; it would not render it, becauſe it would 


be communicated to the relative Subſiſtences, and thus 
would become a Term, fo as to be notwithſtanding ter- 


minated further. 


It is objected, 3. That a created Nature exiſts before 
it has its Faculties to _— and produce a Term: 
i 


Therefore likewiſe, the divine Nature ſubſiſts before the 
divine Proceſſions are eſtabliſhed ; and as it cannot ſubſiſt 
firſt but by an abſolute Subſiſtence: There muſt be then 
an abſolute Subſiſtence in Gd. RES % 
I anſwer this, by denying the Conſequence ; the Reaſon 


of the Diſparity is, that the Faculties, Operations, and 


Terms of Operations of a created Nature are Accidents, 
- whence it is not ſurprizing if a created Nature ſubſiſts 


before it has its Faculties, Operations, and Terms of 


Operations; for a Thing muſt be compleated ſubſtantially 
| before it has its Accidents, But in the Divinity the Fa- 
culties, Operations, and Terms of Operations are Sub- 


ſtances, and thus do not ſuppoſe a previous Subſiſtence 
of the divine Nature; for who could believe that a Sub- 


| fiſtence precedes a Subſtance which it terminates? | 
We'll aſk next, If befides the abſolute Exiſtence, which 
is in God, there are alſo three relative Exiſtences; and 
evhet her the three Perſons can be ſaid three Beings, three 
Things, and three Unities? Beth 3651. 
_ Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt obſerve that 
it is not aſked here, whether there be an abſolute Exiſt- 
ence in God, ſince I have proved ſufficiently that there 
is, in my Treatiſe of God and his Attributes, - otherwiſe 
it could not be conceived how there could be an Eternity 
and an abſolute Immenſity, which ſuppoſes God exiſtent. 
But the Queſtion is, whether there be three relative Exiſt- 
ences in God? "Theſe pre-oblerved, © © 
I anſwer 1. That there are not three relative Exiſtences 
in God; for the Manner of exifting does not add a new 
Exiftence to the Thing which it modifies, as it appears 
from various Examples. Human Nature, v. gr. whe- 
ther it exiſts by itſelf, as in us, or in another as in 
Chriſt, does not acquire a new Exiſtence, but only a new 
Manner of exiſting : But the divine Subſiſtances are the 
Manner of God's Exiftence : Therefore they do not add 
a new Exiſtence; but modify, only, the abſolute Exiſt- 
ence of God. Whence it is not ſurpriſing if the antient 


Fathers make no Mention of relative Exiſtences in God. 


Which Sentiment I confirm by this reaſoning : Be- 
cauſe if there were three relative Exiſtences really diſtinct 
in God, there would be likewiſe three Durations really 


_ diſtin, ſince each Exiſtence has its Duration, as Dura- 


tion being nothing elſe but a Continuation of Exiſtence ; 
and thus it would follow that there were three Eternities, 


and oy three Eternals, as there are three Perſons, 


becauſe of the three divine Perſonalities : and to admit 
three Eternals, is againſt this of St, Athanaſius in his Sym- 
5 | 


are to be admitted in the Divinity? _ 


bol, not three Efernals, but one Eternal, which muſt be 
underſtood ſubſtantively.. Auen N t 

I anſwer 2. Thal tbe three Perſons in God can be called 
three Things not ſimply, but with Addition, and relatively. 
Becauſe the antient Fathers inſinuate it, particularly 
St. Auguſtin, lib. I. de docs. Chriſt. Where he ſays, that 
the Father and the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are three 
Things to be enjoy d; and St. Anſelmus, lib. de incar- 
not. verbi, c. 3. Where he ſpeaks thus, Nothing forbids 


calling the two Perſans the Father,” and the Son, two 


Things ; and becauſe, unleſs the three Perſons were three 
Things, they could not be diftinguiſh'd between them 
really; but they are diſtinguiſhed really: Therefore they 
are three Things. %7FFFT TTC... MA IE DOT NGC. 

But I have ſaid, not fmply, but with Addition and re- 
latively, to give to underſtand,” that though they are 
ſaid three Things, they are notwithſtanding but one in 


Eſſence and they differ in that from the Things created, 
which if they be ſuppoſed to be ſeveral, can be ſaid ſim- 


ply ſeveral, ſince they can be in no One Thing, At leaſt 
a ſingular one, one and the ſame Thing. 0 5681 


I anſwer, 3. That the three divine Perſons can be ſaid 


three Things, but with Addition and relatively, © Becauſe 
theſe Terms Thing and Being, and even one, true, 'God, 
are tranſcendental Terms, which, in ſome Manner, re- 
ciprocate ; and this is true, whether the Exiſtences be 


multiplied or not. . 


From this Pll paſs to Notions, and to thoſe Properties 


and Ads which are called notional. Aſking tirſt, what is 
underftood by Notion, and whether, and h 


Before I anſwer this Queſtion, we muſt obſerve, that by 


the Name of Notion in God, is underſtood the Manner of 


knowing one Perſon as diſtinct from the other, or others, 
according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 5. de Trinit. c. 6. There- 


fore two Things are required to a Notion, 1. That that 
which is a Notion be ſignified iz abſtracto, becauſe it 


muſt be ſignified as a Form, or guaſi Form of this or 


that Perſon, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from the others. 
2. That it ſhould belong to the Origin, ſince it muſt 


ſignify the Diſtinction of one Perſon from the other; 
for the Perſons are diſtinguiſhed by the Origin. In a 
Word, by the Notions meant here, are underſtood 
ſome certain perſonal Properties, and like as certain 


Marks, whereby the divine Perſons are diſtinguiſhed 
among themſelves, according to our Manner of under- 
ſtanding Things. Theſe pre-obſerved, + | 


I anſwer 1. that ſome Notions are to be admiited in God: 
Becauſe it is the Sentiment of the Fathers, particularly 


St. Auguſtin, lib. 5. de Trinit. c. 6. where he ſays, that 


other is the Notion whereby the Father is underſtood 
to beget, and other that whereby he is ſaid unbe- 
' gotten 3 and that the former becomes him by his Rela- 
tion to the Son, and the latter abſolutely with Regard to 
himſelf. And St. Bail. Epiſt. 43. where he calls No- 
tion, the Form and Mark of the Perſon, or his diſtinc- 


tive Character or Sign: and ſays, that the Notions are 
Neceſſary to have an unconfuſe Knowledge of the My- 
ſtery of the bleſſed Trinity. And becauſe our Under- 
ſtanding is aſſiſted in the Knowledge of that Myſtery, 


according to its Capacity, by inadequate Conception, and 


rendered capable to explain it diſtinctly, as it will ap- 
pear in the Sequel. e 10428 


* 


I anſwer, 2. That 10 more, nor If than frve Notions 
are to be admitted in God; viz. Inaſcibility, Paternity, 


Filiation, active Spiration, and paſſrve Spiration. Becauſe 


the antient Fathers aflign that Number; and becauſe b 


them only is-underſtoad the Number of three Perſons 
diſtin& between themſelves. Add, that ſo many Notions 
are admitted in the Divinity as there are founded on 
theſe two Reſpects from whom another, and be c an- 
other, ſince the Notions import a Regard to the divine 


Proceſſions: But there are-five Notions founded on the 


two aforeſaid Reſpects, whereby the divine Perſons are 
known to us as diſtinét, forthe Father is known to us 
by a triple Notion, vix. 1. That by his Inaſcibility, he 
is not from another, being himſelf a Principle withour a 
Principle. 2. That by Paternity and Generation he is 
the Principle of the Son. The Son is known to us by a 
double Notion, viz. 1. As be from another, viz. the Fa- 
ther, by. paſſive Generation or Filiation. 2. As he is 
the Principle of the Holy Ghoſt by active Spiration, which 


he 


ow many Notions 


— — wc 
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he has in common with the Father. Zafly, The Holy 
Ghoſt is known to us, by that he is from another, vi. 
from the Father and the Son, by a paſſive Spiration, which 
is his proper and ſole Notion. Therefore five Notions 
are to be admitted in the Divinity, four of which, viz. 
Paternity, Filiation, active Spiration, and paſſive Spira- 
tion, ſhew ſufficiently that there are three Perſons really 
diſtinct, ſince none of the Perſons can be properly ſaid to 
proceed from herſelf by a true, and properly ſaid Proceſ- 
ſion. But the fifth, viz. Inaſcibility ſhews that there 
are no more than three Perſons ; otherwiſe there ſhould 
be aſſigned ſome other Principle diſtin&t from the Un- 
derſtanding and Will, whereby the Perſon ſaid inaſ- 
cible could be ſaid to proceed from another. © =: 

It is objected 1. That Inaſcibility is nothing poſitive 


therefore cannot be a Notion, and thus there would be 


but four Notions in God. | | 
I anſwer, by denying the Conſequence ; and the Rea- 
ſon is, that it ſuffices for a Notion that it ſhould diſtin- 
guiſh the Perſon, that it ſhould diſtinguiſh with Regard 
to the Origins, and that it ſhould do it to fix a certain 
Number of Perſons: But this can become Inaſcibility, 
though it be not poſitive : Therefore nothing hinders 
Inaſcibility from being called a Notion, as Unity and 
Simplicity, which, formally taken, are Negations, are 
notwithſtanding admitted for Notions of the divine Eſ- 
ne - GER | OE 
It is objected 2. That Improductivity in the Holy 
Ghoſt can as well be called a Notion, as Inaſcibility in 
the Father: Therefore there are more than five Notions. 
I anſwer, by denying the antecedent ; the Reaſon of 
the Diſparity is, that Improductivity is not neceſſary, as 
is Inaſcibility; for, Inaſcibility ſuppoſed, with the other 
four Notions abovementioned, is ſufficiently underſtood 
the Trinity of Perſons, their Diſtinctions, and the Pro- 
ceſſions of the Son and of the Holy Ghoſt, without the 
Intervention of the Improductivity. And becauſe every 
Negation ought not to be ranked among the Notions, 
but that only which imports ſome Perfection, or exhi- 
bits ſome Dignity: And ſuch is Inaſcibility, but not 
Improductivity, for Ioaſcibility ſigni fies that the Father 
is the Principle of the whole Deity, and himſelf has none. 
Though we muſt not infer hence, that the Father is 
more excellent than the other Perſons, ſince there is a 


1overeign and moſt perfect Equality in all the Perſons, 


by Reaſon of the Simplicity os the divine Eſſence, which 

is common to all three, and identifies them to itſelf. 

It may be aſked here, how many of the ſaid nue Notions 
are to be called Relations, Properties and Perſons, 
And Fl anſwer, that of theſe five Notions, four can 

be called Relations, as many Property, and three 

Perſons. 8 % 1 ob 

I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz. That of 
theſe fue Notions four can be called Relations; becauſe 

Inaſcibility is not a Relation, but is rather a Negation 

of Relation, or the Negation of a paſſive Production 

from another Perſon. 5 15 7 571 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. That of thoſe five 
Notions, four only are perſonal Properties, viz. Inaſ- 

 cability, Paternity, Filiation, and paſſive Spiration; be- 
cauſe of thoſe the active Spiration is not a perſonal 

Property, it being common to the Father, and to 
dg A Rs | 

I prove the third Part, viz. that of thoſe u No- 
tions, three only can be called Perſons, Becauſe of thoſe 
five, Inaſcibility and active Spiration, do not conſtitute 

Perſons, as it will appear by the Sequel, e 

From what has been ſaid in my Anſwer, it is inferred, 
that one Thing, viz. Paternity, can be called a Notion, 

a Relation, a Propriety, and even a perſonal one. A 
Notion, as being a Means to know the Father as diſtin 
from the other Perſons. A Relation, as being a Mean 
of relating the Father and San. A Property, as be- 
coming one Perſon only. And laſtly, a — Pro- 
perty as conſtituting a Perſon in the Being of a Perſon. 

We'll aſk next, If, and how mary, and which ere the 
notional Atts in Cod; and whether it he a Power in God, 

with Reſpect to notional Ads? . 11 

To which I anſwer, 1. That there are notional Acts, 
obich are attributed to the divine Perſons ; becauſe there 
are Origins in God taken both actively and paſſively, 


NITT. 


whereby the divine Perfons are diſtinguiſhed between 


themſelves, v. gr. to generate, and be Senerated 
ſpirate and be ſpirated; which Origins are no \ 
Therefore there are notional Acts in God. 
I anſwer, 2. That there are two notional 45; 
cauſe there are ſo many national Acts as there are 
and paſſive Origins; and there being two act 
two paſſive Origins, there are therefore two 
Acts; conſequently two more than divine Pr 
which are only taken paſſively. | 


and in bat Manner??? 


To which I anſwer, that the notional Acts are c 
ſomething, v. gr. the Son of God is not produceg df 
nothing, bur he is produced of the Subſtance of the 5 
ther. Which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, rp 


by Reaſon. 


By the Scripture,  P/alm cxix. From the Womb, before 


the Morning, 1 bave begotten thee ;, for it is not the 


By the Symbols, particularly that of Nice, wh 
Son of God is faid God of God, Light of Light, 


| Subſtance" of the Father, but of his whole Subſtance 


in which he differs from a Son created, who is not of the 


- whole Subſtance of his Father. . 
lanſwer, 3. That there is @ Power in the D 


: ivi F 
evith Reſpect to the notional Ads. Becauſe there is = 


and Faculty of generating. 


generating? 


To which J anſwer, that it ſignifies not only a Re- 
lation, or the ſole Eſſence, but the Eſſence with a Rela- 
tion, which is like a common Principle, and not as a mere 


Condition. 


I prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz, that the 
Power of generating does not frgnify a fingle Relation; be- 
cauſe the Eſſence likewiſe, not by itſelf, but with the 
Underſtanding, 1s the Principle of Generation, or of ge- 
nerating, ſince it is the productive Principle of the Dic- 
tion whereby the Verb proceeds. For we muſt reaſon 
of the divine Eſſence, as to that, in the ſame Manner as 


tional Ag. 
Be. 


are actiye 
Ve, and 

rational 
oceſſions, 


I may be aſked, If ihe notional Aﬀts be of ſomething 


as if he had ſaid I have begotten thee of my vey 


ere the 


By Reaſon; becauſe the Son of God is not Only of the 


; | a pro- 
ductive Power, where there is a productive Principe, 
3 


but there is ſuch a Principle in God: For is not the Fa. 
ther the Principle of the Son; and the Father and Son 
the Principle of the Holy Ghoſt ? Therefore there is a 
Power in God with Reſpect to the notional Acts; as it 
can be inferred from the Doctrine of the Fathers; for 

St. Athanaſius, Dialog. 1. de San. Trinit. ſays, that by 
the Name of Womb, which is attributed to the Father 
by the Scripture, is underſtood the Power of generating. 
St. Auguſtin, Lib. 3. .cont. Max. c. 12. ſpeaks thus, If 
God the Father could not have generated a Son equa! 10 

_ bimſelf, where is the Power of God the Father ? That his 
Omnipotency extends itſelf to all Faculties of producing, 
And St. Cyril, Dialog. 1. de Trinit. ſays, that thoſe ol- 

fend the Nature of God, who deprive it of a Fecundity, 


I may be aſked, 1. What ſignifies the Power of 


co 


U 


we do of the Soul, which by means of a created Under- 
ſtanding produce Intellection: Therefore by the Under- 
ſtanding it is the Principle of Intellection, and conſe- 


quently of the Diction; ſince Diction, taken at leaſt u 


— is Intellection, as already obſerved ; there: 


fore the Power of generating is not the ſole Relation. 


I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the Power of gene- 
rating is not the ſole Eſſeuce, even as joined with the eſet- 
tial Underſtanding : Becauſe if the ſole Eſſence thus taken 
was the Power of generating, that Power ſhould be 


found in all the Perſons, ſince the Eſſence is found 
all the Perſons : But it is falſe to ſay that the Power 
generating is found in all the Perſons, for it excludes 


trom the Son, and admitting only the Power of ge⸗ 


nerating, where he is generated, but not whereby 


generates. Whence it is not ſurprizing, if St. Jobn Da- 
maſcenus, lib. de Duab. Chrift, Volunt. ſays, that all the 


Father has is in the Son, except the ſole Virtue 


generating, whence it follows that there is ſomething 


relative included in the Power of generating. 


I I prove the third Part, viz, that be Power of Jene. 
rating is together Eſſence and Relation, Eſſence joined wit 
the Underſtanding : Becaule, as already obſerved, it does 


not conſiſt in the Eſſencę alone, nor in the Relajion 2 


henes 


N- 


in 
of 
it 


he 


of 


ne. 
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Whence it follows, that it confiſts in both rogether, ſince is the Caſe of the divine Perſons, 3 diflinguiſhed 


it requires and embraces both. 


I prove the fourth Part, viz. that the Relation in which | 


the Power of generating conſiſts in Part, is as a Comprin- 
 ciple, and not as a Condition, Becauſe of both is formed 
an entire Principle. | 45 | 
If I be aſked, Whether a Relation, v. gr. Paternity, as 
it is a Relation, compleats the Eſſence with regard to its being 
g Principle? | | 
Pl anſwer in the Negative; becauſe it belongs only 
to a Relation to relate, and not to produce. Therefore 
ir compleats it as it is an Hypotheſis, or an N 
Form to RY it belongs to be together, and a Man- 
ner compleating the divine Subſtance, and a certain pro- 


ductive Faculty, which joined with the Eſſence, forms a 


compleat Power, not only to be the Principle of Pro- 
duction, but likewiſe of Communication. | 

It may be aſked, 2. What muſt be eftabliſhed for Prin- 
ciple, and Term of notional Als? 


I anſwer, 1. That the Principle 7. v. gr. of the 


divine Generation, is the Father himſelf ; and the Under - 
ſtanding and Relation, are the Principle quo z that the 
Eflence and Underſtanding are like a Form, in which 
the produced muſt be aſſimilated to the producing, with 
this Difference, notwithſtanding, that the Efſence be the 
remote, and the Underſtanding be the neareſt Principle 
446; and the Relation like the Form whereby the pro- 
ducing is diſtinguiſhed from the produced, This An- 
ſwer appears from what has been ſaid already; for I have 
faid that the principle quod of the divine Proceſſion is 


that which as, and to which it is attributed as to a Sup- 


poſitum ; and the Principle quo, that productive Faculty 
ſrom which the Action proceeds. 


I anſwer, 2. That the total Term of Generation 1s 


the Son, but that the Term which is not total is double, 
viz. one of Communication, i. e. the Eſſence with the 
the Hypotheſis of the Son or Filiation. 
Ianſwer, 3. That the Principle quod of the Spiration 
is the Father and the Son; but that the Principle guo is 
the Will and the Relation of the active Spiration, in 
the ſame Manner, in ſome Meaſure, as it is ſaid of the 
Principle quod and quo of the divine Generation. For 
the divine Eſſence joined with the Will is not a Principle 
{uſiciently complear, but is compleared by the Relation 


of the divine Spiration, nat as by a ſingle Condition 


ine qua non, but as by a r e for the Reaſons 
already alledged in the fourth Part of my Anſwer to the 
uud Queſtion. | . pt. 


Lanſwer, 4. That the total Term of the active Spira- 
tion is nothing elſe but the Holy Ghoſt ; But the partial 
Term is double, viz, one of Communication, and the 
' other of Production. The former Term is the Eſſence 
with the abſolute Attributes; and the latter is the Hy- 
potheſis of the Holy Ghoſt, or paſſive Spiration. 
We'll treat next of the Canſulſtantialig, Equality, Si- 
nilitude, e e and Qrder, of the three Perſons 

in God: Aſking, firſt, If there are three conſulſtantial 
Par fous, equal and ſemblable ?- 1 


— 


|. To which anſwer, that here are three conſubPantial © 


Perſons; Becauſe the three Perſons. in God have. equally 
ons and the. ſame divine Nature, and each of them 1s 
Gad, — one God. It is not 
neceſſary to dwell longer on the Proof, of this Anſwer, 
ſince, we have ſufficientiy proved it, when we have 
treated, of the Exiſtence and Definition of the bleſſed 
Trinity, where I have ſhewn, that it is nothing. elſe bur 
the three Perſons faliy diſtinct between ae 1h Ka 
EVer 


ereticks,. particularly | againſt, the Arians and Macede- 


2 tor co rians denied the Pixinity of the Son of 


as mentioned. at large in my Treatiſe, of Ariaziſin 


unger. che Letter A and the Macedenians, that of the 
Holy Ghoſt, as mentioned in my Treatiſe of Heryfies, 


wie ae Leet , , e eee 
„Laofwer, g. That the divine Perſaus are equal among 
themſelves and ſemblable. Becauſe that Equality and Si- 
wiligude is excellently well proved in the Symbpl of St. 


Athangfius 5, and becauſe it ſuffices far a real Equality and 


Siniliguder between the. divine Parſons, that they be di- 


Waguiſhed really, and agree in ſomething that is Quan- 
ity and Quality, or in like Quantity and Quality; which 
99 ot. .. 


abſolute Attributes; and the other of Production, viz. 


of Nature than of Eſſence? I'll anſwer that the Nature, 


N 
WN 
p - 


really between themſelves, and agree in Quantity, not of 
Bulk, but of Virtue, and in divine Perfections, as in Qua- 


lity; whence St. Fulgentius, lib, de ide, ad Petrum; c. 1. 


Equality is underſtood in the Father and tht Son, ſays he, 


in that none of them precedes by Eternity, exceeds in Mag- 
nitude, or ſurpaſſes in Power. 99 85 


Which the better to underſtand, we muſt obſerve, 1. 


That there are two Sorts of Quantity, one of Bulk, 


which belongs to Bodies only; and the other of Virtue, 
which is conſidered according to the Virtue and Perfec- 
tion of ſome Nature or Form, 1 75 . 
2, That Quality can be conſidered, likewiſe, in two 
Manners, viz. one accidental or natural, ſuch as Heat, or 
ſupernatural, ſuch as the ſanctifying Grace; and the 
other ſubſtantial, ſuch as a divine Attribute. 1 
It may be objected againſt my Anſwer, that where a 
Perſon has more Perfections than another, there is no 


Equality and Similitude among the Perſons; and that 


being the Caſe in God, where the Father and the Son 
have more Perfections than the Holy Ghoſt, the Father 


having a generative Power, and tlie Father and Son an 
active ſpiratiye one; the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt 


are neither equal nor alike. | 9 80 

I anſwer this Objection by a Diſtinction of the e: 
in the affirmative, if the Perfections, which are exten- 
ſively more, be likewiſe intenſively greater in one Per- 
fon than in the other: And in the negative, if they be 


not greater intenſively, I confeſs that there are exren- 


ſively more Perfections in God, in one Perſon than in 
another, but I deny their being intenſively greater; 
whence it muſt be ſaid that there remains | 
Equality and Similitude in all thoſe Perſons, 1105 
If I be aſked here, whether the Equality and Similitude 
be real Relations? I'll anſwer in the Negative, becauſe a 
real Relation of Equality and Similitude ſuppoſes Foun- 


dations really diſtin& ; but rhe Foundations of the Rela- 


tion of Equality and Similitude in God, are not 


Wa | really 
diſtinct; for the abſolute Perſections in which th 


mni N Sc. different 


from the Juſtice, Omnipotency, 


tude are only Relations of Reaſon. 


From what we have ſaid, it is inferred, that the Per- 
ſons are equal among themſelves, not only in Magni- 
tude, but in Power likewiſe ;, for he thought it ub Rob- 


bery (v. gr, the Son) 10 be equal with God, ſays St. Paul, 


Philip. 3, And Jobn g. For what Thing ſoever the Father 
doth, theſe alſo doth the. Son likewiſe. 

We'll aſk next, I there is ſome Order and Priority-be- 
tween the divine Perſons ? 57 


Which to anfwer pertinently, we muſt obſerve, 1. 


That by the Name of Order, taken in general, is under- 


ſtood an Habit or Diſpoſition of Things ts ſome Princi- 
e, and between themſelves according to Priority, and 


PRs either of Origin, or of Nature, or of Cauſality, 


or of Duration, or. of Time, or of Dignity, or of De- 


pendency, or of Situation, Sc. 


- 


. That by the Name of Order, and of Origin, taken 


in general, is underſtood an Habit of foveral Things be- 


tween, themſelves, one of Which is the Principle pro- 


ducing, and the other the produced ; and not vice u,. 


Thee pre- obſern dl. 

Janſwer, 1. That, in God, there is ſome Order, and 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. that. there is an Order in 
God; becauſe there is an Order where. there is a Multi- 


tude without Confuſion; but there is a Multitude withour 


Confuſion in God, fince there are three Perſons ; and: 
that. Multitude imparts no Imperfection, which is re- 
pugnam to God therefore. there! is an · Order in Gd. 
I prove the ſecend Part, vi g. that that Order is f 
Nature, or of natural Origin; bekauſe it is neceſſary, 


not free; and becauſe it is ſuch as Natute requires, for 


the Father 10 be the firſt, the Son the ſecond, and the 


not invented by Men, but the Nature itſelf requires it 3 


ſinge the fecond Parſon” proceeds necefſarily from the 


wg 8 the third necoſſarihꝝ from the: rſt and ſecond. 
I be aſked, why that Order is rather called an Order 


13 U and 


always an 


ey are 
equal, are not diſtin& gy Fa each Perſon , FA ne Fa- 
ther has not a E | | 


c. of the Son: There- 
fore it follows that the Relations of Equality and Simili- 


1 


Wherefore two Things are required for it, 1. The Iden- 
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and not the Eſſence, imports a Ratio of Principle. ion they have to one another, exist mlually. within I 
$54 , 


Whence St. Thomas (not the Apoſtle) obſerves , that 


that Order is called Order of Nature, not that Nature 
itſelf properly orders it, but becauſe the Perſons are or- 
dered according to the natural Origin. of 

From what we have faid here, that that Order is not 
an Order of Cauſality, or Dependency, or Duration, or 
Term, or Dignity, or Situation, Ec. ſince ſuch an Order 
would argue ſome Imperfection in God; 

I anſwer, 2. That in God there is no Priority, or 

Poſteriority, properly taken, but improperly only. 

I prove the firſt Part, viz. that here is no Priority or 

Poſterio rity, properly ſaid, in God. 

1. From the Symbol of St. Athanaſius, where it is 
ſaid, that in the Myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity, there is 
nothing prior or poſterior, nothing greater or leſſer, but the 
three Perſons are coeternal and coequal. | 

2. By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 3. 
cont. Maxim. c. 14. where he ſays, that there is no In- 


equality of Subſtance, but an Order of Nature; not that 


one be prior to the other ; but that one is from the other. 
3. By Reaſon, becauſe if there was ſome Priority pro- 
perly ſaid in God, it would be either a Priority in quo, 
or a Priority d quo; but neither is in God: Not a Pri- 
ority in quo, as it appears by itſelf, becauſe Priority in 
quo, is that whereby one is prior to the other by Situa- 
tion, or Time: But ſuch a Priority cannot be found in 
God, ſince all the Perſons are immenſe and eternal: 
Therefore, c. Nor likewiſe the Priority a quo, properly 
ſaid, which is alſo accounted a Priority of Nature; ſince 


that Priority is that whereby one Thing precedes the 


other, which depends of it; but that Priority cannot be 


in God, becauſe one Perſon does not depend on the 
| other. For if he was dependant of another, it would 


be conceived dependant, either by reaſon of Relation or 


of Eſſence; which cannot be ſaid; not the former, be- 
_ cauſe the related are together by Nature: Nor likewiſe 


the latter, becauſe the three Perſons have but one 


Eſſence, and the ſame Thing cannot properly depend 


on itſelf. N Rel FO 
I prove the ſecond Part, that in God there is ſome Pri- 


 orily improperly ſo called; for there is a Priority of Ori- 


gin, which though real in God, cannot be properly 
called, notwithſtanding, a Priority, fince it has not the 
Ratio of a Priority properly ſo called. Whence St. Tho- 


mas choſe rather to call that Priority in God, an Order 


of Nature according to Origin, than a Priority. 
We'll aſk next, f there be a Circuminceſſion of Per- 


| ſons in Cod; and what is underſtood by Circuminceſſion ? 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we mult obſerve, that 
by the Name of Circuminceſſion, is underſtood an intimate 
mexiſtence of the divine Perſons in themſelves mutually : 


tity of Eſſence, or che, i. e. Confubſtantiality. 2. A 
Diſtinction of Perſons.— Theſe pre- obſerved. 


- ] anſwer, that there is a Circuminceſſion of Perſons 
in God; which I prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, 


and by Reaſon. 


me, has ſeen the Father : believeth thou not that I am in 


_ the Father, and the” Father in me. Whence it is not 


ſurprizing, if the Church ſings in that Hymn compoſed by 
St. Ambroſe, The whole Son is in the Father, and the 


' whole Father in the Word, © 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Hilary, lib. 7. de 7 init. 
and. St. Fulgentius, lib. de fide ad Petrum. c. 1. in theſe 


Words, The whole Father is in the Son and the Holy Ghoft, 


SI © 


the whole Son is in the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, and the 
whole Holy Ghost in the Father and Soon. 


By Reaſon, becauſe thoſe Perſons are within one ano- 
ther mutually, by Circuminceſſion, or, as others expreſs 
themſelves, by Circuminfuſion, and Circumexiſtence, 
and Inhabitation, who have one and the ſame Effence, 
namerically, placed in an indiviſible and impartible to 
which it is identified; but the divine Perſons, though 
really diſtinct between them, have ſuch an Eſſence, to 
which they are perfectly and really identified, therefore 
they are within one another mutually by Circuminceſ- 
hong S 191557 V 
I may be aſked, how that happens that Perſons 'thits 
really dilſint between them by reaſon of the relative" Oppe- 
ae f 4%. 6.4. Aer 14 N 


* 
* * 


— 


another? , | 

. To which I anſwer, that it does not proces. 
that thoſe Perſons are relatively oppoſed 8 5 8 
and diſtinguiſhed, but from that they have one ard th 
fame indiviſible and impattible Eſſence, with which 0 f 
are one really and formally. _ Ts wg ON. 

From what I have ſaid it is inferred, that that Ce 

inceſſion is founded in the Identity of Nature, an an 
in any other Thing; for, v. gr. it is not founded! 
mutual Conſequence of exiſting, which is found h 
Relatives, for by it follows that one Perſon exiſt; 
other exiſts likewiſe, but it does not follow 
exiſts in the other: Neither is it founded in Orig: 
becauſe though the Word requires to be in the _—_— 
it does not require, notwithſtanding, that the 8a 3 
ſhould be in the Word, otherwiſe than intentionally 
Laſtly, it is not founded in Immenſity, becauſe though 
Immenſity ſhould be ſuppoſed preciſe, the Perſons = 
withſtanding, ſhould continue to be within one another. 
becauſe of the Identity of the Eſſence to which all the 


d nor 
n that 
elWeen 
"8, the 
that one 


Perſons are identified. | | 

We'll treat next, of he Predicability of. the Th;,,, 
which are conſidered in God, and of the Manner of Healing | 
of thoſe Things which belong to the Myſtery of thy 22 | 
Trinity : Aſking firſt, whether eſſential Names can be pre- 
dicated of the divine Perſons; and viciſim, whether be 


divine Perſons can be predicated of eſſential Names? 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt obſerve 
1. That by eſſential Names, are underſtood here thoſe | 


Names which are not relative, but abſolute. 

2. That of eſſential Names in God, ſome are concrete 
and others abſtract. Fi wh oa TOY ON 
3. That of concrete eſſential Names, ſome ſignify 
Eſſence ſubſtantively, as this Name, God, ſignifies it; 
and ſome adjectively, as theſe Terms, having the Deity, 
ſignify ir. Which to underſtand better, you'll obſerve. 
that thoſe Names are ſaid to ſignify the Efſence ſubſtan. 
tively, which ſignify ſome Form exiſting by itſelf: And 
thoſe adjectively, which ſignify a Form by manner of 


Accident. Theſe pre- obſerved, 


. 


I anſwer, 1. That the concrete and ſubſtantive eſential 
Names are predicated, in the ſingular, of the three Perſons, 


but not in the plural, v. gr. the Father, and Son, and Holy 


G Hoc, are one God and one Creator, not three Gods, nor 
three Creators : Becauſe: ſuch Names have but one ſingle 
Form, v. gr. this Name, God, has but one Divinity, 
and Creator one Omnipotency ; therefore they only 
can be faid in the ſingular, of the three Perſons, and not 
in the plural; ſince the Singularity and Plurality of con- 


crete eſſential Names, ſubſtantively taken, is taken from 


the Singularity and Plurality of Forms. 

I anſwer, 2. That the concrete eſſential Names, taken 
adjectively, are ſaid in the plural, of the three Perſons, 
v. gr. the Father, and Son, and Hol) Ghof, are creating. 
Becauſe in adjective Names, the Plurality and Singula - 
rity are taken from the Singularity and Plurality of the 


| 3 | Suppoſitums, by reaſon” that the Accidents have their 
By the Scripture, John xiv. Philip, he that has ſeen enn e - 


Being in the Subject... 


But, ſay you, are not the Father,” the Son, and tbe 
Holy Gho#,' called in the Symbol of St. Athanaſius, one 


eternal and one immenſe, and not three eternal and three 


immenſe? And can we not then infer hence, that the 


adjective eſſential Names of the three divine Perſons, 


are enunced likewiſe in the fingular ? | 
To Which I anſwer by denying the Conſequence ; 
becauſe immenſe and eternal are ſubſtantively taken in the 


| Symbol of St. Alhanaſius, or if they be taken adjectively, 


the Name God, muſt be ſubunderſtood, fo as fot the 
Senſe to be, that the Father, and the Son, and the Holy | 
Ghoſt; are one eternal God, and one immenſe God.. 


LI anſwer, 3. That the Perſons can be predicated of 92 


ſential Names, either in toncreto or in abſtralio. Becauſe 


between the Perſons, or Perſonalities, or Relations, and 
the Eſſence, there is a real Identity, and there is no other 
Diſtinction but a virtual one; whence it can be rightly 
ſaid; that the diyine Eſſence, or God, are three Perſons, 
Pither Jon and ih Ober. 255 
We'll alk next, M belber the eſſential Names, confderel 
either in concrets or abſtralto, can ſuppoſe for the Perſon? 
To which I anſwer, that the concrete eſſential Nam?s can 
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ſometimes ſuppoſe. for the Eſſence, and ſometimes for the 
Perſon. Becauſe whenever in ſome Enunciation the 
Subject is indifferent towards ſuppoſing, either for the 
Eſſence or for the Perſon, it can ſuppoſe for either, and 
be determined by either, ſince the Subject is determined 
by the Attribute. But in God the concrete eſſential 
Names are of that Kind, ſince they ſuppoſe neither the 
Eſſence alone, nor the Perſon alone: Therefore they 
ſometimes ſuppoſe for the Eſſence, and ſometimes for 
the Perſon, according as they are determined by ſome- 
thing eſſential, or by ſomething perſonal, which is like 
a Predicate. All this is illuſtrated by Examples, v. gr. 
this Name God ſuppoſes for the Eſſence in this Example, 
God creates, becauſe the Predicate becomes the Subject 


in the Ratio of the Form ſignified. But it ſuppoſes for | 


the Perſon in this Example, God generates, becauſe the 
Predicate in this Example becomes the Subject in the 
Ratio of a Perſon, ſince to the Perſon belongs to gene- 
rate, and to be generated, and not to the Eſſence. 

I anſwer, 2. That an abſtract eſſential Name, and par- 
ticularly this Name divine Eſſence, or Deity, does not 
ſuppoſe for the Perſon : Becauſe from ſuch a Thing would 
follow a great Abſurdity; for, v. gr. it would follow, that 


the divine Eſſence would be ſaid to generate, and then 
there would be Diverſity of Eſſence ; for either the Eſ- 


ſence would generate itſelf, or generate another Eſſence : 
But neither can be ſaid; not the firſt, according to 
St. Auguſtin, lib. 1. de Trinit. c. 1. where he ſays, that 
there is not one Thing that generates itſelf, for nothing 
can have together the Ratio of Principle, and of Term. 


Nor the ſecond, becauſe according to Euthimius, 1 part. 


Panopl. Titul. 7. it does belong to 


Nature to generate. | 


lt may be aſked, Whether the eſſential Names are to be 
appropriated to the Perſons ? | ee 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe the Scrip- 
ture inſinuates it in theſe Words, 1 Cor. i. We preach 
Christ, ſays the Apoſtle, the Virtue. and Wiſdom of God. 
And becauſe the Fathers attribute, Omnipotency to the 
Father, Wiſdom to the Son, and Love and Goodneſs to 
the Holy Ghoſt; which are all eſſential Attributes: 
We'll anſwer next, ſome little Queſtions relating to 
the Manner of ſpeaking of the Things which pertain 
to the Myſtery of the bleſſed. Trinity. 
And aſk, 1. f the Name of Perſon be common to the 
three divine Per ſons, and that univocally? 
I anſwer in the Affirmative; becauſe it is ſuppoſed ſo 
in the Councils, who either ſay that there are three 
Perſons in God, or that other is the Perſon of the Father, 
other of the Son, and other of the Holy Ghoſt. 
It is objected, that what is not communicable cannot 
be common ; that a Perſon is not communicable, ſince 
ol its Ratio it is incommunicable: Therefore that Name 
of Perſon, and the Ratio thereby ſignified: is not 
common. A 14 e, „ 


the Perſon, not to 


I anſwer by a Diſtinction of the Major. In the Af- 


firmative, if by common is underſtood a Community of 

the Thing; and in the Negative, if it is underſtood a 

Community of Reaſon... The Minor and Conſequence 

are diſtinguiſhed likewiſe: For though the Perſon be 

uncommunicable, the Manner of exiſting incommuni- 
cably can, notwithſtanding, be common to ſeveral. 
It may be asked, 2. If we can ſay a frine God. 

Jo + anfwer-by..a-PiſtinRtion z.in the Afirmative,' if by 


a trine Deity is underſtood a Deny ſubſiſting in three r 


Perſons, and common to the three Ferſons. And nega- 
;tively, if by xa trine Deity are underſtood three Gods or 
three divine Eſſences. For this Rule is :propofed: by 
St. Auguſtin, lib. g. de Trinit. c. S. that Whatever is ſaid 
in God ſubſtantially, and ad. ſes is ſald in the ſingular, 
not in the plural Number: But athe Deity is ſaid ſub- 
ſtantially, and ad ſe; therefore it muſt. be ſaid in the 
ſingular, not in the plural and therefore we muſt ſay 
done Deity, not a trine one: g Sy he N 
alt may be aſked, 4. 1f ibe Deih can be called triple? 
Which I anſwer ia the Negatiyt, becauſe that Word, 
Weording to che common Manner of ſpeaking, imports 
. Diverſity. of Eſſence. 0084 notntucg eit mint hor 
25 At is aſkedg g. I the Sangf Col can be ſaid other from 
the Father ? Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe 
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that Word other does not import a Diverſity of Eſſence, 
but only a Diverſity of Suppoſitun. 
It is aſked, 6. If the Son be another Thing. than the 
Father ? Which I anſwer in the Negative, becauſe thoſe 
Words another Thing import a Diverſity of Nature; and 
the Son has-not a Nature different from that of the: Fa- 
ther: Therefore, G c. 1 m1 . 
From this I'Il paſs to the Miſſion of the divine Perſons; 
and aſk, firſt, What is the Miſſion, particularly the paſſroe 
one, of the divine Perſons, and what. Perſons it becomes ? 
- To which I anſwer, that the paſſive Miſſion can be de- 
fined a Proceſſion of a divine Perſon from ſome Habit to a 
Term, in which be begins to be in ſome new Manner, or 
ſuch as he was not in before. Becauſe a Miſſion muſt 
import two Sorts of Habits, one to the Principle ſend- 
Ing, i. e. to the productive Principle, or to the Perſon 
originating: The other to the extrinſick Term, i. e. to 
the Perſon, or to the Place, where it begins to be in 
another Manner than it was there before, by Eſſence, 
Preſence, and Power, or to operate in ſome Place where 
it did not operate, or to operate in another Manner than 
it operated before: Which double Habit is expreſſed 
in our Definition of Miſſion: Therefore, Sc. | 
From that Definition it is inferred, 1. That the 
Miſſion of the divine Perſons is diſtinguiſhed from a 
ſimple Coming; becauſe he that comes can come of 
himſelf; but he that is ſent muſt come from another. 
Therefore 2 come may Be proper to the divine Father, 


come to him and we'll ſtay with him. "= 
It is inferred, 2. That Miſſion is diſtinguiſhed likewiſe 

from a ſimple Proceſſion, v. gr. a paſſive Generation; 
becauſe a ſimple Proceſſion ſays only an Habit to the 
Principle; but a Miſſion does not only ſay an Order or 
Habit to the Principle, but to a Term or ſome temporal 
Effect, which is not common to all the Perſons, but is 
ſpecifically attributed to the Perſon ſent; for if it was 
common, it would not ſignify as a certain Separation of 
the Perſon ſent from the Perſon that ſends; which Se- 
paration, as it cannot be with regard to the Subſtance 
and Place, muſt be with regard to ſome temporal Effect 
which is proper to the Perſon ſent, otherwiſe the Perſon 
that ſends would be rather ſaid to come along with her, 
than to ſend her, All which is confirmed by this Paſſage 
of the Scripture, John xvi. I came forth from the Father, 
and am come into the World. I came forth from the Fa- 
ther, ſhews the Proceſſion; and am come into the 
World, denotes a temporal Effect, according to St. Au- 
guſtin, lib. 4. de Trinit. c. 20. Ad 01910 


#7 
* 


but not to be ſent. Whence we read John xiv, We'll 


It is inferred, g. That the Miſſion, is ſomething no- 
tional, becauſe what is proper to one Perſon is called 


it be proper to the Perſon nt according to that ſpe- 
cial Manner whereby the Perſon ſent exiſts 


I ner 


It is inferred, 4. That the Miſſion; can be ſaid in part 


has one and the ſame Eſſence with the Perſon from 
whom he proceeds; Therefore, . 
21 2 1 Sis; 4 £31 IC vo * 2 N 4 CE | £115 Lanſwer, 
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I anſwer, 2. That there is a Miſion in God; becauſe 
there is in God a Proceſſion of ſome Perſon from ano- 
ther, with an Habit to the temporal Effect or Term in 
which he begins to be, or to be in another new Manner 
than he was before, as it appears from ſeveral Paſlages 
of the Scripture, John viii. Chriſt ſpeaks thus of himſelf, 
For I am not alone, but I, and the Father that ſent me. 
And John 15. But when the Comforter is come whom 1 
will ſend unto you from the Father, SAT 
I anfwer, 3. That it does not become every Perſon to be 
ſent, but only ts the Son and to the Holy Ghoft. Becauſe it 
becomes thoſe two Perfons only to proceed from another. 
Whence St. Auguſtin ſays, lib. 2. de Trinit. c. 5. that we 
never read the Father was ſent. 2 
We'll aſk next, How many Miſſions there are in God, 


particularly paſſive ones, and in what Manner each of them 


 bappens? | | 


To which I anſwer, that a divine Miſſion is divided in 


two Manners. I. By reaſon of the Perſon, into active 
and paſſtve. By reaſon of the Effet into viſible and in- 
viſible. 1 
1 prove the firſt Part, or firſt Diviſion, which is into 
ative and paſſive : Becauſe the Miſſion is either of the 
Perſon that ſends, and thus is active; or of the Perſon 
ſent, and thus is paſſive. | 5 
I prove the ſecond Part, or ſecond Diviſion of Miſ- 
ſion, particularly paſſive into pi/ible and inviſible : Be- 
cauſe either a Miſſion is that whereby a divine Perſon is 
ſent to ſanctify the Souls inwardly without any ſenſible 


Sign, and thus is ſaid inviſible: Or is that which is done 


in one of thoſe two Manners, viz. or with ſome ſenſible 
Sign, or when the temporal Term thereof is ſomething 
- ſenſible. Let the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, in Form 
of a Dove on Chriſt, and of fiery Tongues on the 
Apoſtles, be an Example of the former: And the Miſ- 
ſion whereby Chriſt came into the World in the human 
Fleſh be an Example of the latter. | 
But we muſt obferve, en paſſant, that a divine Perſon 


is never ſent viſibly, without being ſent inviſibly like- 


wiſe, by the Gifts of Grace, according to St. Thomas, 


p. 1. 9.43. art. 7. ad. 6, where he ſays, that it is not 
| Bene ceſlary that the inviſible Miſſion ſhould happen at the 
ſame Time of the viſible one; but that it ſuffices that 


the viſible Miſſion ſhould ſignify or confer Grace, de 


facto, or that it has been conferred before: In that 


Manner the Holy Ghoſt ſent to Chriſt in Form of a 


Dove conferred no Grace, becauſe he had already a 


Plenitude thereof from the Inſtant of his Conception as 
due to him by reaſon of the hypoſtatieal Union: But he 
indicated only that he had already that Plenitude of 
Grace. | „ | 3 


1 may beaſked, 1. How that invifible Miſſion happens ? 


To which 1 anſwer, that it happens in two Manners, 
1. Perfectly. 2. Imperfectly. te happens perfectly, 
when it happens by the juſtifying Grace, whereby, v. gy. 
the Holy Ghoſt dwells within us as in a Temple, ac- 
cording to this, 1 Cor. iti. Know ye not that ye are the 
Temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 

And whereby we are made God's Friends, for Love is 
the Cauſe of the Union between. Friends according to 
the Affection, and according ta the Preſence. And 


Grace, fo that if through an Impeſſibility God was not 
every where, he would exiſt by the ſanctifying Grace in 
the Soul of the Elect. The inviſible Min | 
imperfectly, and diſpofitively only, when it happens by 
an exiſting Grace, whereby he wants to rea Femple 
for himſelf to dwell, unleſs we exclude him, according 


to this, Revel. iil. Bebold I ſtand at thei Door, and kuort, 


if any Man bear my Voice, and open the Door, I will come 
in 40 him. | er ene 

It is aſked, 2. How the viſible Miſſion bappeuss 

I anſwer, that the viſible Miſſion happens by fome- 
thing external and corporal, as when, v. gr. the Son was 
ſent in the human Fleſh ; and the Holy Ghoſt in fyur 
Mapners. 1. In the Form of a Dove, when Chriſt was 
baptized. The Dove was the Figure of the Feeundity 
which is in the Baptiſm, 2. In Form of a light Cloud, 
when Chriſt was transfigurated on the Mount, to ſhew 
his Majeſty and Divinity. 3. In Form of a Breath, 
when the Apoſtles received the Power of remitting Sins. 
4. In Form of fiery Tongues, when the Apoſtles re- 
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ing Pro 


ceived the Gift of ſpeaking ſeveral Languag 
Converſion of the whole World, a 
From what we have ſaid it is inferred, th 
Perſon is primarily ſent to confer Grace; whence wh 
the Scripture ſpeaks of the Miſſion of ſome divine" 
ſon, it commonly joins that Effect, v. gr. Joby v To 
come that they may have Life. Rom. v. The Love of 6 
is diffuſed in our Hearts by the Holy Gboſt, which ig : 1 
«s. And ſecondarily, that the Perſon is ſent to * 
other Effects, which a divine Perſon ſent can opera 1 
the Creatures. | he 
It is aſked, 3. If the Son and the Holy Ghy | 
ſaid ſent in no pe Manners, viz. Gille and . 
Which I anſwer in the Affirmative ; becauſe, 1. Chiig 
was not only ſent viſibly in the Incarnation , but "I 
ſibly likewiſe, by reaſon of the Gifts of the Underſtand 
ing, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 4. de Triit. c 26 
and St. Thomas, 9. 28. art. g. ad. 2. where he inſinuate 
this, and ſhews how it happens, informing us at the 
lame Time that the Son is not ſent according to 0 


for the 


at a divine 


Perfection of the Underſtanding; but according to that 


Inſtruction whereby he breaks into an Effect of Love 
ſince the Son in God is not every Word indifferent}, 
but is a Word ſpiring Love. 2. The Holy Ghoſt is 5 


only ſent inviſibly by Grace, but viſibly likewiſe, in the 


aforeſaid four Manners; as it appears from the P 
of the Scripture already A „ 28858 
It is aſked, 4. f tbe inviſible Miſſion happens 10 aj! 


thoſe who are Partakers of Grace? 


Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe ſuch a 
Miſſion happens for the Sanctification of the Creature 
according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 3. de Trinit. c. 4. but all 
thoſe who are Partakers of Grace are ſanctified; there. 
fore an inviſible Miſſion happens to them. For to thoſe 
that Miſſion happens in whom the Holy Ghoſt dwells 
in ſome new Manner; but the Holy Ghoſt dwells in 
ſome new Manner, viz. by Grace, in thoſe who are 


Partakers of Grace; therefore, G c. We 


Note, That having thus far treated of the divine Perſons 
in general, T1! treat next of them in particular, be. 


ginning by the Perſon of the Father who is the firſt 
„ Ä ĩ¾ 6m 

li aſk, 1. , and in what Manner the Ratio of innaſ 
cible and unbegotten, become the Father, or fir Perſon, 
and if it be proper to him alone? n ö 


1. That anbegotten can be conſidered in two Manners: 
1. Negatively, 2. Privatively. Unbegotten negatively, 


is that which excludes entirely all Aptitude towards be- 
ing produced: And unbegotten privatively, is that which 
if not of its proper and F Ratio, at leaſt of its 
| Condition, has an Aptitude 
towards being produced, or, which is the ſame, is apt 
to be produced, or in fact is not produced. . 3 
2. That unbegotten, privately taken, can be conſi- 
dered in two Ma | 


common, and as generic 


nners ; 1. For that which is not pro- 
duced as an Effect from its Cauſe. 2. For that which 


is not produced by Generation, Theſe pre- obſerved, 
I anſwer, 1. That e Name of unbegolten, in whatever 1 
And Manner it may be conſidered, bacomes the Father from bis 
thus the Bleſſed are united to God by the Force of proper | 1 


Condition, Becauſe he is not from another, and 


has no Aptitude, at leaſt of his own proper Condition, 


towards being produced of another. 
I have faid, of bis own proper Condition, to give to 


underſtand, that the Father by the common, and as a ge- 


nerical Ratio of Perſon, has ſome Aptitude towards be- 

produced, ſince the divine Perſons, conſidered in 
as the Poſſibility of producing is not repugnant to him. 
I anſwer, 2. That the Name of unbegotten taken for 
that he has no Aptituds towards being produced, or taken 
for that aubicb is not produced, like an Effeft from a Cauſe, 
ar for that which is not produced by Generation, is not 
proper to the Father alone: But is proper to bm, when 
taken for that wwhich'is' in no Manner produced. Becauſe 
it becomes likewiſe the divine Nature conſidered in 1t- 


nor from its common Ratio, though it can be com- 


municated. And that's the Proof of the firſt Fart of 
my Anſwoer. 1 9 


4 1 
\ 


I prove the ſecond Pant, viz, that the Name of unbe- 


4 ollen, 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt obſerve, 


commoep, have no Repugnance towards being produced, 


ſelf, ſinos it can be produced neither from its proper, 
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gotten, taken privately fe or that which is not produced like 


an Effet from its Cauſe, is not proper to the Father, be- 


cauſe that's alſo common to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghoſt ; which though they be produced, do not proceed, 
notwithſtanding, as an Effect from a Cauſe, other- 


wiſe they would be poſterior in Nature to the Perſon- 


that produces, and would be dependent of him, of a 
proper Dependency ; as the Effect is poſterior in Nature 
to its Cauſe, and depends of it of a proper Dependency : 
But it is an Abſurdity to ſay that of the divine Perſons, 
ſince between the Perſon producing, and the Perſon 
produced there is only a Priority of Origin, which im- 


ports no Dependency, properly ſaid, of its Principle: 


Therefore, Sc. | 
I prove the third Part, viz. privately taken for that 
which is not produced by a Generation properly ſo called, 


does not become the Father al one: Becauſe it belongs like- 


wiſe to the Holy Ghoſt. St. Jerome, in the Rules of De- 
finitions among the Hereticks, and St. Gregory Nazzay- 
zene, Serm. de Epiphan. calls the Holy Ghoſt unbe- 
gotten, Se | 

: J have ſaid by Generation, properly ſo called, to give to 
underſtand that the Name of unbegotten, moſt com- 
monly taken by the Church for that which is in no Man- 


ner from another, does not at all become the Holy 


Ghoſt, Whence, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 15. de 
Trinit. c. 16. it is not allowed to ſay, without ſome Di- 


ſtinction, that the Holy, Ghoſt is unbegotten. 
I prove the fourth Part, viz. that the Name of Unbe- 


gotten taken privatively, for that which 1s in no manner 
produced, becomes the Father alone. Becauſe the Fathers 
call him in that Senſe unbegotten ; and will not have the 


Holy Ghoſt called begotten or unbegotten ; eſpecially 


St. Athanaſius in his Symbol, St. Hilary, lib. 4. de Trinit. 


and the ſecond Council of Toledo, in the Confeſſion of 
Faith. And becauſe the Father, as ſuch, is in no man- 
ner produced; neither by another Perſon, for then there 
would be four Perſons, and even more, to be multiplied 


in inſinitum; nor likewiſe by the Nature, ſince the Na- 
ture is not the Principle quod of the divine Production, 


as it appears from the Council of Lateran, under 
Innocentius III. c. damnamus de ſumma Trinitate. For 


there the divine Productions are attributed to the Per- 
ſons alone, and not to the Nature. 5 
I may be aſked, if the Ratio of Unbegotten and Inaſci- 


_ bility puts ſomething formally in God? | 
Which I anſwer in the Negative; becauſe it is not a 
conſtitutive Property, but only a notificative one; and 
put nothing formally in God, ſince it is only a Negation 
of Privation ; which does not hinder it, notwithſtanding, 
from having ſome Foundation in God, as ſome other 


Negations have : Which Foundation is the divine Pater- 
nity, for the divine Paternity requires not to be pro- 


duced, becauſe it conſtitutes the Father. as the Principle 


of the firſt Production, and thus renders him inept to- 


| wards being produced, and in that differs from a created 


Paternity, which does not require that the Father ſhould 
not be produced, W's 5 


It is aſked, 2. M theſe two Names of Unbegotten and 


| Traſcible, taken in the aforeſaid Signification, are attri- 


buted to the Father by the Church ? 


bellius ; for Sabellius affirming that the Father was born 


of the Virgin Mary, the Orthodox, to condemn that 


Error, declared that the Father was Unbegotten and In- 


- aicible. 
We'll aſk next, Whether the Name of Father becomes 
the firſt Perſon, and is proper to him alone ? 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt obſerve that 
the Name of Father, in God, can be conſider'd in two 
Manners, 1, In order to the Creatures, from that he is 
the Creator, Conſervator, Governor, Sanctificator, and 
Glorificator, of thoſe which are intellectual. 2. In order 


to the inward Generation; from that, in God, one Per- 


{on is generating, and the other begotten, Theſe pre- 
obſerved, | 5 


I anfwer, that the Name of Father, confidered in Order, 
or with Reſpect to the Creatures, is not proper to the firſt 


Perſon alone, but only as conſidered with Reſpect to an 


ward Generatibn. 


. * 


1 the firſt Part, viz. That the Name of Father, 
conſigered with Reſpect to the Creatures, is not proper to the 
- Vor. II. 
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firſt Perſon alune; becauſe it is common to the other Per- 
fons. For does not the whole Trinity create 94 8 
govern, ſanctify, glorify, Ec. and are not alt thoſe Ac. 
tions, which are ad extra, common to the whole Trinity ? 
Does not God operate ad extra, as one, and not as 71. 
nity? whence Chriſt ſpeaks thus, Matt. xxiii. For one 7s 
your Father, which is in Heaven, and teaches us to pray 
thus, Mat. xvi. Our Father which art in Heaven, &c. 
Laſtly, Does he not adopt us for his Children, and 
make us Heirs of the eternal Life? 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. That the Name of Father, 
with Reſpect to the inward Generation, is proper to the 
firſt Perſon alone? Becauſe that Name is proper and no- 
tional to that Perſon, ro whom properly belongs an ac- 
tive Generation, properly fo called, which tends of itſelf 
towards producing a living Term of the fame Nature 
with itſelf; but ſuch a Generation becomes the firſt Per- 
ſon alone, and does nor become the other Perſons, with 
Reſpect to the Creatures, but metaphorically, and by 
ſome Similitude: Therefore the Name of Father, taken 
with Regard to the inward Generation, is proper, and 


| rr to the firſt Perſon alone, according to this Paſ- 


age of the Scripture, Matt. the laſt Chapter, Baptizing 
them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghoſt Es, „ 
I may be aſked, 1. Whether the Name of Father is 
ſaid firſt, and principally of the firft Perſon, with Reſpect 


to the Son, than of God with Reſpect to the Creatures, 


Which I anſwer in the Affirmative, becauſe that Name 
being analogous, muſt be firft and principally attributed 
to that Perſon, in whom is found the whole Significa- 
tion of Generation, properly ſo called, and not only of a 
metaphorical one; but in the firſt Perſon is found the 
whole and proper Signification of Generation, properly 


fo called, and not a metaphorical one only: Therefore 


the Name of Father muſt be ſooner attributed to the 
firſt Perſon than to God: That the whole Signification 
of Generation, properly ſaid, becomes moſt perfectly 


the Father; and becomes God but improperly and meta- 


phorically, with Reſpect to the Creatures, is eaſily 
proved; becauſe the firſt Perſon by the active Genera- 
tion produces a Term perfectly like him in Nature; but 
God does not produce the Creatures of the ſame Nature 


with himſelf. 


It is objected, the common Names in God, in our 
Manner of conceiving, are prior to the proper Names: 
But the Name of Father taken eſſentially, is common to 


the whole Trinity, and taken perſonally, is proper to the 


firſt Perſon ; therefore the Name of Father mult be ſaid 
before of God, than of the firſt Perſon. + . 

To which I anſwer, by a Diſtinction of the major, in 
the Affirmative, if the common Names be abſolute, ſuch 
as the Underſtanding, Will, Wiſdom, Power, and 
Eternity, becauſe thoſe Names are' included in the Per- 
ſons, and not the Perſons included in thoſe Names: And 


in the Negative, if the common Names be reſpective to- 


wards the Creatures, ſuch as theſe Names, Lord and 


Creator; becauſe theſe Names become God freely, and 
| thoſe which thus become God freely, are poſterior to thoſe 


which become God naturally. 


* 


We'll aſk next, I Name and Ratio of Principle become 3 
I anſwer that it was occaſioned by the Hereſy of Sa- 


the firs Perſon of the Trinity; and that Name and Ratio 
be proper to him? | | | 9 80 


Which to anſwer pertinently, we muſt obſerye , 
1. That by the Name of Principle, taken in general, is 


underſtood by Aviſtotle, 4 Metaphyſ. A. fit Thing whence 


ſomething is, or happens, or is known ; therefore we com- 
monly diſtinguiſh three Sorts of Principles, viz, of Com- 
poſition, of Production, and of Knowledge, 
2. That the divine Production can be conſidered in 
two Manners, viz. ad intra, and with reſpe& to the im- 


manent Actions, and ad extra, or with reſpect to the 


Creatures, as already obſerved. 

3. That it is aſked here, if the Principle both ad intra 

and ad exira, becomes the Father, and becomes him 

alone properly.—Theſe pre-oblerved, e e 

I anſwer, that it becomes the Father to be a Principle, 

ad extra, but that is not proper to him; it becomes him 

Jikewiſe to be Principle, ad intra, neither is that proper 

to him; and it becomes him to be the Principle of the Son, 

and that is proper to bim alone. | 1 

I prove the firſt Part, viz. that it becomes the Father 
13 X f to 
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to be o Principle, ad extra, but that it is not proper to bim; 
becauſe all Sorts of Creatures muſt be produced by the 
whole Trinity, as already obſerved. | 

I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that it becomes the Father 
to be the Holy Ghoſt, but that it is not proper to him; be- 
cauſe it becomes the Son likewiſe, to be with the; Father 
one and the ſame Principle of the Holy Ghoſt 3 as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter.  _ | | 
I prove the third Part, viz. that it becomes properly the 
Father alone to be the Principle of the Son; becauſe to 
him alone belongs properly the active Generation, as 
already obſerved. 1 | 2 

From what we have ſaid it is inferred, 1. That tho' 
it be common to the Father and to the Son to be the 
Principle of ſome eternal Production ad intra, it is not- 
withſtanding, proper to him to be a Principle without a 
Principle, and is called by the holy Fathers the Princi- 
ple of the whole Deity, particularly by St. Athanaſius 
againſt Sabellius; not that the Deity proceeds from him, 
for it would be an Hereſy to believe it ; but becauſe he 
is the Principle of the other Perſons to whom he com- 
municates the whole Deity. Whence St. Denis, lib. 1. 
de divin. hierarch. ſays, that the Father is the Fountain, 
and Principle of the Divinity; and St. Auguſtin, lib. 4. 
de Trinit. c. 20. ſays, that the Father is the Principle of 
the whole Divinity. le ud na, | 

It is inferred 2. That the Name of Principle is ana- 
| logous, becauſe the Relation of Principle to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghoſt is real ; but the Relation of Principle 
to the Creatures is of Reaſon ; and there is nothing uni- 
vocal to a real Being, and to a Being of Reaſon : There- 
fore, Sc. „ 5 

It is inferred, 3. That the Perſon producing is the 
Principle quod of a divine Production; the Power the 
neareſt Principle quo, and the Eſſence the remote Prin- 
„„ 8 : 
It is inferred, 4. That the Father, to whom belongs 
entirely the Name and Ratio of Principle, cannot be 
ſaid properly the Author and efficient Cauſe of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghoſt ; the Reaſon 1s, becauſe either 


Diverſity of Subſtance, and a, Dependency of one from 


the other, and conſequently a Priority and Poſteriority 


of Nature, which we have already ſaid, cannot be in 
the Divinity. Notwithitanding that the Crechs call the 


Father the Cauſe of the Son; and St. Auguſtin, lib. 7. 
de Trinit. c. 1. calls him the Cauſe of his own Wiſdom ; 


becauſe the Creeks take the Name of Cauſe for that 
which is fignified by the Name of Principle; and becauſe 
St. Auguſtin does not ſpeak here of a Cauſe properly ſaid, 
but of that which is conceived as a Cauſe, according to 
our Manner of conceiving. We conceive the Eſſence of 
God as an efficient Cauſe, from which, as from a re- 
mote Principle, and from the Underſtanding as from 


the neareſt Principle, the divine Wiſdom, i. e. the Son 
of God emanates. Notwithſtanding alſo, that the Fa- 


ther is called by the antient Fathers the Author of the 
Son; becauſe they take the Name of Author in that 
| Senſe that he is that Perſon, from whom another Per- 
ſon is; as St. Auguſtin informs us, lib. 3. cont. Maxim. 
c. 14. J ſays he, he ſays that God the Father is the Au- 
thor of the Son, becauſe that be has begot, and this is be- 


voiten ; becauſe this is of that, and not that of this, I 


agree with them : But if by the Name of Author you will 
make the Son leſs, and the Father greater, and not of the 
ſame Subſtance with the Son whoſe Father he is, Pl deteſt 
and rejeft him. ee Tm ph 
From the firſt Perſon I'll paſs to the ſecond, aſking 
firſt, Which are the Names of the ſecond Perſon of the 
Bleſſed Trinity ; whether theſe three Names, viz. of Son, 
Word, and Image properly become him? 55 

To which I anſwer, that be ſecond Perſon is truly 
called, and truly is the Son of God the Father? Which I 


| 1 5 by the Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and 


y Reaſon, | | 
By the Scripture, att. the laſt Chapter, Go ye teach 
all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. John iii. God has 
thus loved the World, as to give him his only begotten Son. 
By the Councils, particularly that of Nice, where 
this is expreſly mentioned. Jos 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, lib. 6, de 


the Alogians among the Hereticks, becauſe the 
that the Word in the Divinity was properly the 


TRINITY. 


Trinit. c. 1. and lib. de Hæreſ. c. 11. where he reckons 
8 


denied 
God. f wii ite 08 of 
By Reaſon ; becauſe he that proceeds from the Father 


by way of Generation, is to be called the Son of G 
the Father: But the ſecond Perſon proceeds that Wa 


from the Father, as already proved: Therefore the 0 


cond Perſon of the Trinity mult be called, and is trul 
the Son of God. | | BEL 51 
I anſwer, 2. That tbe ſecond Perſon of the'Trin; 
be called, and is truly the 75 — of 1 L Wach 
prove by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by Reaſon 
By the Scripture, John i. In the Beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Nord was 
God. And a little lower, and ihe Word was made Fleſp : 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguſtin, in the Place 
above quoted. | | Bok mg 
By Reaſon ; becauſe that muſt be called the Ward. 


which is the Term of the divine Underſtanding, not 


only ſimply intelligent, but ſaying likewiſe, i. e. intelli. 
gent notionally; but the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity 
is the Term of the Underſtanding of God the Father 

5 


not ſimply intelligent only, but ſaying; for the divine 


Father by Underſtanding himſelf, produces within him. 
ſelf the Word, which is his expreſs Image; not an ac- 
cidental one as it is in us, but an Image conſubſtantial 
to him: Therefore the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity 
muſt be called, and is the internal Word of the divine 
Father. Which to underſtand better, you muſt obſerve 
that there is a great Difference between underſtandin 

ſimply, and ſaying; ſince underſtanding ſimply imports 


only an Habit of the Perſon that underſtands towards 


the Thing underſtood, and thus imports no Ratio of 


Origin. But to fay truly, imports an Habit, not only 
to the Thing. underſtood, but to the Word conceived, 
or the Term of the divine Intellection, and thus imports 


a Ratio of Origin : Whence it follows, that to under. 


| ſtand ſimply becomes all the Perſons; and to ſay, be. 


ne E comes the firſt Perſon alone. It follows likewiſe, that 
Name, according to its common Acceptation, imports a _ 


all the Perſons can be underſtood ſimple; and the ſecond 
Perſon alone can be ſaid properly. | 


75 properly an Image. Which I prove by the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, and by Reaſon. _ ek 
By the Scripture, particularly from the firſt Chapter 


of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, where he is called, the 
_ Splendor of Glory, and the Figure of his Subſtance, Co- 


loſſ. n. Who is the Image of the inviſible God. 


By the Fathers, particularly St, Auguſtin, lid. 6. de 
Trinit. c. and St. Thomas, p. 1. g. 35. art. 2. where they 
ſay that Image in the Divinity is ſaid perſonally of the 


Son, and becomes him alone, becauſe ſaid of him rela- 
tively. | 8 | _ 
Buy Reaſon ; becauſe the Son is a co-eſſential Simili- 
tude of the Father, produced like him by the Under- 


ſtanding, and conſequently formally by the Force of his 


Proceſſion ; ſince it is of the Ratio of the Underſtanding 


to aſſimilate to itſelf the Thing underſtood. And in 
that the Son differs from the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe tho' 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds ſemblable and conſubſtantial 


to the Father and Son ; he does not, notwithſtanding, 
proceed thus from both formally by the Force of his 
Proceſſion, ſince it is not of the Ratio of the Will to 
aſſimilate to itſelf the Thing willed and loved, but only 
to be carried towards it, according to this of St. Auguſtin, 
My Penchant is my Love, J am carried thither, wherever 1 
am carried. Notwithſtanding that St. Baſil and St. John 
Damaſcenus, call the Holy Ghoſt Image; becauſe they 
do not ſpeak of an Image properly ſaid. 

It may be aſked here, if the Son by reaſon of his Ef- 
ſence, has that of being the Image of the Father, or 
whether he has it by a Relation of Reaſon? 

To which I anſwer, that the Son has it by reaſon of 


both jointly, though in a different Manner. And the 


Reaſon is, becauſe thoſe two Things are required for an 
Image. 1. That it be produced from another and di- 
ſtink from it. 2. That it be ſomething ſemblable to 
the Thing in whoſe Similitude it is produced. The 
firſt becomes the Son, by reaſon of Relation 3 and the 
other becomes him by reaſon of the Eſſence z according 


to the Sentiment of St, Auguſtin, and of St. 7 . 


I anſwer, 3. That he ſecond Perſon muſt be ſaid, 'and 


TRINITT. 


From what we have ſaid it is eaſily inferred, that the 
Name of Image is a perſonal Name, Het. 
If it be objected, that that Name is a common Name 
to the three divine Perſons, according to this Text of 
the Scripture, Ceneſ. 1. Let us make Man in our Image. 
J anſwer, that in this Place the Name of Image is 
improperly taken, viz. for an Exemplar, which differs 
ſrom an Image in this 7 that Image be ſome 
cjimilitude produced of the Imitation of another z and 
exemplar that in whoſe Imitation ſomething is pro- 
Juced : Whence the divine Word is called Image with 
reſpect to the divine Father; from that it is produced 
at his Imitation; and it is called exemplar with reſpect 


to the Creatures, becauſe the Creatures are produced at 
his Imitation; according to St. Auguſtin, lib. de fide ad 


Petrum, in theſe Words, There is one Divinity and Image 
of the bleſſed Trinity, according to which Man was formed. 


We'll propoſe next, and ſolve ſome Difficulties re- 


lating to the Name of the Word above-mentioned ; and 
aſk, 1. If the Name of Word be ſo perſonal, as to be pro- 
per to the Son as Son? „ | | 5 55 
I anſwer this Queſtion in the Affirmative; becauſe 
the Fathers infer it from the Scripture, particularly St. 
Auguſtin, lib. 6. & 7. de Trin. c. 2. and becauſe, as al- 
ready obſerved, it is not of the Word to underſtand him- 
ſelf, but to be ſomething produced by Underſtanding, 
as the expreſs Image of the Thing underſtood, viz. the 


Subſtance of the Father; but ſuch Ratio of the Word 


becomes the Son; therefore the Name of Son in God 


Notwithſtanding, 1. That Love is ſaid eſſentially, or 
of the Love whereby God loves himſelf, and the Crea- 
tures; and perſonally of the Holy Ghoſt, becauſe there 
is a different Ratio of the Love and Word: For Love 


ſignifies two Things, vis. the Act of loving, and the 


Term thereof, for want of Words, wherefore both are 
called by the Name of Love; but the Name of Word 
ſignifies only the Term of Intellection, but not the Act 
of Underſtanding; whence it is that Word in God, is 
faid perſonally only; and love eſſentially and perſonally. 
Notwithſtanding, 2. That ſome Fathers, particularly 

St. Anſelm, in Monol. c. 6. ſays that the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt underſtand and ſay, becauſe he takes 
that Term for a ſimple Intellection, and not for a Dic- 
tion ſtrictly taken, 5 585 1 8 
It is aſked, 2. From the Knowledge of which Things 

the Word proceeds ? | gt 5 700 
o which I anſwer, that he proceeds from the Know- 
ledge of the divine Eſſence of the three Perſons, and of 
the Creatures poſſible ; and that formally, But that he 
does not thus proceed from the Knowledge of the Crea- 
tures exiſting in ſome Difference of Time, 

I prove the firſt Part, viz. that the divine Word pro- 
ceeds from the Knowledge of the divine Eſſence, and of all 
the eſſential Perfections; becauſe if the divine Word pro- 
ceeds from the Knowledge of ſome Object, as he muſt 
proceed in the Ratio of Words: It follows that he pro- 
ceeds particularly from the Knowledge of the Eſſence, 
which, with its abſolute and common Perfections, is the 
primary Object of the divine Intellection. 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the divine Word pro- 
ceeds from the Knowledge of the three Perſons , becauſe he 


proceeds from the comprehenſive Knowledge of che 


Eſſence, and his being a Word infinitely perfect he re- 
quires to proceed from ſuch Knowledge; therefore he 
muſt proceed from the Knowledge of the three Perſons, 
which are identified with the divine Eſſence; otherwiſe 
that Knowledge from which he ſhould proceed would 
not be comprehenſive, and ſince to the Comprehenſion 
of the Effence is required not only the Knowledge of the 
Eſſence, but likewiſe the Knowledge of the Things con- 
tained formally in the Eſſence, and connected with it. 
Add that the divine Eſſence cannot be known compre- 
henſively, without its being known requiring to exiſt 
actually in the three Perſons ; ſince it is the proper Ratio 
of the divine Subſtance, to require three Subſiſtences in 
which it exiſts actually: But that cannot be perfectly 
known without knowing the three Perſons : There- 
ore, Sc. DF 994 
It may be objected againſt this ſecond Part of my 
Anſwer, that the Word proceeds from the Knowledge 
of that Object whereof he is the Image; but he is not 


is ſo perſonal, as to be proper to the Senn. £ 


Therefore, Sc. 2. 
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the Image of all the Perſons, ſince he is not his own 
Image, nor that of the Holy Ghoſt: Therefore he does 
not proceed from the Knowledge of the three Perſons. 
1 anſwer, 1. By a Diſtinction of the Major; in the 
Affirmative, if it be underſtood either a Repreſentative 
or natural Image; and in the Negative, if it be under- 
ſtood a natural Image ont. 
I anſwer, 2. By diſtinguiſhing likewiſe the Minor, 
and ſay that it is true that the Word is not the natural 
Image of the three Perſons; but he is the repreſentative 
one: Therefore I deny the Conſequence, ' becauſe for the 
Son to proceed from'the Knowledge of the three Perſons, 
it ſuffices that he be the repreſentative Image of them. 
Which to underſtand better, you muſt obſerve, that it 
ſuffices for a repreſentative Image to proceed objectively, 
as a Word, in us, is ſaid the Image of the Thing known. 
But for a natural Image it is required that it ſhould pro- 
ceed actively and productively, according to St. Anſelm 
in Monol. c. 6. where he teaches that the Word is the 
natural Image of the Father; but not his own natural 
Image or that of the Holy Ghoſt, from that the Son is 
not born, and does not proceed actively from himſelf 
and from the Holy Ghoſt, but from the Father. Which 
is illuſtrated by the Example of a Child which his Parents 
think ſemblable, or like a Stranger; that Child is 
only called the repreſentative Image of that Stranger, 
and the natural Image of his Parene. 
If I be aſked, Whether the Knowledge of the Perſon 
from which the Word proceeds be intuitive, and of | Viſion ? 
I'll anſwer in the Affirmative; becauſe the Word pro- 


ceeds from an intuitive Knowledge of the Eſſence: 


Therefore from the intuitive Knowledge of the three 
Perſons, becauſe he that knows intuitively the Eſſence, 
knows it as it is in itſelf: And that Eſſence is in fact in 
the three Perſons, and God himſelf is the three Perſons: 
Therefore, Den a TINO 7:41:44 Ke 1935: 5 
Io confirm this Anſwer, I fay; that the Word pro- 

ceeds from the intuitive Knowledge of the Father; 
therefore from the intuitive Knowledge of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt; becauſe one Relative is known in 

the ſame Manner as the other Relative is known, as it 


appears from Things created; for, v. gr. if you know 


confuſedly the Father, you know confuſedly the Son: 
If you know diſtinctly the Father, you know diſtinctly 
the Son. | 0 faced 21. BS 7 
I prove the third Part, viz. that tbe Word proceeds from 
the Knowledge of the Creatures poſſible ; becaule he pro - 
ceeds from the comprehenſive Knowledge of the Eſſence, 
and of all the Attributes, and: conſequently. of the Om- 
nipotency, and in courſe of all Things poſſible ; for the 
Omnipotency cannot be conceived, without conceiving 
likewiſe the Things poſſible. Whence it is not ſur- 
prizing if the Word be expreſſive of all the Creatures 
poſſible, according to St. Auguſtin, lib. 1 1. Confeſſ. c. 7. 
The Word, ſays he, is ſaid without End, © 
It is objected againſt this third Part of my Anſwer, 
that the divine Eſſence is known by the divine Father 
before the poſſible Creatures; but in that firſt Knowledge 
the Word proceeds : Therefore it follows that the Word 
does not proceed from the Knowledge of the poſſible. 
eum... $0 So e e ee mers 
To which 1 anſwer by denying the Major; becauſe 


though the Eſſence be the primary Object, and the poſſi - 


ble Creatures the ſecondary one; it does not follow-W 
hence, notwithſtanding, that the Eſſence is ſeen before 
the poſſible Things, ſince the divine Eſſence be like a 
Looking-Glaſs, in which the Things poſſible are ſeen; 
but a Mirror is not ſeen before the Image, though the 
Mirror be as the Cauſe of the Image: Therefore ſome 
anſwer to the minor that the Word proceeds unade- 
quately in that prior State. But others more rightly 
deny the Minor, from that the divine Word proceeds 


infinitely perfect, and conſequently from the Knowledge 


of all the Things poſſible, Which relate to the compre - 


henſive Knowledge of the divine Eſſence and Omnipo- 


tency. | 14 151 e W + 74-494; 64g, 
It is objected, 2. That if the divine Word proceeds 
from the Knowledge of the Things poſſible, it follows 


that the Things poſſible are prior to the Word; which 
cannot be ſaid, ſince the Word is from all Eternity. 


According to Joby i. In the: Beginning was the Werd, &c. 


J an- 
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I anſwer by a Diſtinction of the Sequel of the Major: 
In the Affirmative, if meant according to our imperfect 
Knowledge, whereby we commonly conceive the divine 
Things, as we do the created Things to which we are 
uſed, and in which the Object is prior to the Knowledge, 
whereof it is the Knowledge : And in the Negative, if 
meant according to itſelf : The Reaſon is becauſe the 
known Things are not before they are known by the 
Underſtanding of the Father. 4 | 
I prove the fourth Part of my Anſwer, viz. that Ihe 
divine Word does not proceed formally from the Knowleage 
of the Creatures exiſting in ſome Difference of Time, Be- 
cauſe he does not proceed from the Knowledge which 
pre-ſuppoſes the Word already produced ; but the Know- 
ledge of the Creatures exiſting in ſome Difference of 
Time pre- ſuppoſes the Word already produced, ſince it 
pre-ſuppoſes a free Decree of producing the Creatures, 
which is from the whole Trinity, ſince the Creation is 
from the whole Trinity: Therefore, &c. TED: 
It is objected againſt this fourth Part of my Anſwer, 
| that the Knowledge from which the Word proceeds is 
comprehenſive : But that it cannot be ſuch, unleſs it 
reaches the Creatures exiſting in ſome Difference of 


Time, ſince they are the Effects towards which the 


Eſſence and Omnipotency are ordained; therefore the 
Word proceeds from the Knowledge of the 
exiſting in ſome Difference of Time. 


To which I anſwer by a Diſtinction of the Major; in with the Father, as it may be inferred from t 


the Affirmative, if it be underſtood that it is compre- 
henſive of a neceſſary Comprehenſion ; and in the Ne- 
gative, if it be underſtood that it is both neceſſary and 
contingent : I diſtinguiſh hkewiſe the Minor; it cannot 


be comprehenſive, unleſs, &c. of a Comprehenſion both 


neceſſary and contingent, that's true; of a Comprehen- 
ſion fimply neceſſary, I deny it. Which to underſtand 


better, you muſt obſerve, 1. That that Comprehenſion aſk, firſt, If of ſeveral Names, theſe three particular 


is ſaid neceſſary, whereby are known the Things neceſ- 
ſary, and which have a neceſſary Connection with them; 


by are known comprehenſively the Things which are 
neceſſary, and have only a contingent Connection, with 
the divine Eſſence and Omnipotency, and depending on 
h ri HY OE Pte 
From theſe you'll obſerve, 2. And infer that the 
| Word as it is really, is the Term of a neceſſary Com- 
prehenſion: And that he is not the Term of a contin- 
gent Comprehenſion, but only according to ſome Reſpect 
of Reaſon poſterior to the Production of the Word, 
Yow'll obſerve, 3. That the Things contingent are 


only contingently connected with the divine Eſſence and 


Omnipotency : Becauſe though thoſe contingent Things 
require neceſſarily the divine Eſſence and Omnipoteney; 
they are not, notwithſtanding, neceſſarily required by 
the divine Eſſence and Omnipotency. _ | 
We'll conſider next, ſome Things which are Articles of 
Faith, with regard to the ſecond Perſon of the Trinity. 
From what we have faid it is inferred, 1. That the 
ſecond Perſon of the Trinity is the true and natural Son 
of the Father begotten by him, according to this Pſalm ii. 
Thou art my Son, this Day have JI begotten thee. 
Matt. iii. This is my beloved Son. Which Words St. Leo 
explains thus, in his Homily on the Transfiguration. 
This is my beloved Son (ſays he) not an Adoptive, but a 
proper one; not created, but begotten, For if he was not 
a natural Son, but only an adoptive one, he could not 
be called begotten. That he is the only Son appears 
from John iii. God has thus loved the World, as to give it 
his only son. | | 
It is inferred, 2. That the ſecond Perſon of the Tri- 
nity is conſubſtantial to the Father, i. e. of the ſame Sub- 


ſtance and Nature, according to this Paſſage of John i. 


J and the Father are one. St. Auguſtin ſays, Tract. 56. 
in Joan. that by that Paſſage we are delivered from the 
Errors of Arius and Sabellius, and from Scylla and Cha- 
rtybdis; becauſe what ſays one, ſignifies an Unity of 
Eſſence and Nature, and conſequently the Conſubſtan- 
tiality, which Arius denied. And what ſays we are, de- 
notes a Diſtinction of Perſons, which Sabellius denied. 
Likewiſe St. Athanaſius, Serm. 4. cont. Arian. and St. 
Hilary, lib. 7. de Trinit. Whence it is not ſurprizing if 
that Truth was defined in the firſt Council of Nice 
againſt the Arians, by uling the Word (conſubſtantial) 


ture, Philip ii. Who being in the Form of God, . 


cannot be unequal to him who gave, becauſe 


Creatures 


from theſe Words, Rom. ix. Of which is 


the Trinity, and become him alone? 
and that it is ſaid both contingent and neceſſary, where- 


And 


ELIE - 


in the Symbol which was received afterwards wi 


unanimous Conſent in all the other Councils. an 
It 1s inferred, 3. That the only Son of God 3 
eternal to the Father, as it appears from the dcr ug 
Mic. v. Whoſe Goings forth have been from all 5 e, 
And Fohn i. In the Beginning was the Word, & 155 
former Paſſage St. Jerom interprets, of the Generati he 
- Son; and the latter St. Auguſtin with the 1 
thers make uſe of, to p e Etern; 2 
— we dle of, ee Prove the Eternity of the 
It is inferred, 4. That the Son is equal in all Ty: 
to the Father, according to this Teſtimony of the an 
no Robbery to be equal with God, i. e. as St. Ge it 
and St. Ambroſe explains, as he was of the ſame N i 
and Subſtance with God the Father, he 780 


Arrog 
himſelf nothing undue to him, when he aer 5 
felf equal to God in all Things; whence St. Augabin i 


Pſalm cxxvi. Why, ſays he, is it not a Robbery » | 
it is Nature: And lib. 3. cont, Maxim. Sr 
ſwering to the Objection of the Arians, 2 


who aj 
the Son was leſſer than the Father, becauſe W 
ceived all he had from him, He that received, tays . 


he bas re 


ceived it to be equal; but he that ſays that all thy 5% N. 
ther has are his, cannot have * | e le Fe 


It is inferred, 5. That the Som is a true God, and one 


the Anſwer 
my God. Arg 


Chrift accor; 
to the Fleſh, who is above all Things God þ Ty Actor ding 


of the Scripture already quoted ; and from 
of the Apoſtle St. Thomas, My Lord, and 


leſſed 
And 1 Jobn v. And we be in bis true 95 for ever, 


» Who is true 


God. | 85 
We'll treat next of the Perſon of the Holy Ghoft, and 


ones, 


erſon of 
To which I anſwer 1. That the 


Name of Ha! Ghoſt, 
taken and compoſed of two We ords is pra to A ” 


of Holy Ghoſt, Love, and Gift, become the third P 


Perſons, and taken for a ſingle Name compoſed of two, by 


the Appropriation of the Church, and of the boly Fathers, 

it is perſonal, and betomes the third Perſon alone. 
TI prove the firſt Part of my Anſwer, viz, That the 

Name of holy Spirit, taken as compoſed of two Words is 


common to the three Perſons ; becauſe the Scripture attri- 
butes the Name of Spirit to God, and conſequently to 


all the three Perſons. It is attributed to the Father, 
Fobn iv. God is Spirit, and the Father ſearches thoſe who | 
adore him in Spirit and Truth, To the Son, Tren. 4. The | 
Spirit of our Face, Chriſt. To the Holy Ghoſt likewiſe, | 
John iv. The holy Spirit whom the Father will ſend in my | 
Name. And becauſe the Name of holy is attributed 

likewiſe to all the Perſons in that Triſagion of T/ajah vi. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, the Lord, &c. And becauſe that has 


the Ratio of Spirit, which is free from Matter, and has 


the Name and Ratio of Holineſs which is pure and free 
from all Spot; but the three Perſons are thus: There- 
fore the ſaid Name taken complexively is common to 


the three Perſons. 


I prove the ſecond Part, viz. that the Name of the 


Holy Ghoſt taken for a ſingle Word becomes the third Perſon ll 


alone; and that by the Scripture, the Fathers, and by 
A . . 
By the Scripture, which commonly uſes that Expreſ- | 
ſion, for by it, it deſigns the third Perſon diſtinct from 
the Father and Son, Matt. the laſt Chapter, in theſe 
Words, Go ye, teach all Nations, baptizing them in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. 
And 1 John v. There are three that bear Witneſs in Hea- 
ven, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghaft, and thaſe 
three are one. Ry — 
By the Fathers, particularly St. Ambroſe, lib. in Symbol. 
Apoſt. c. 1. Though, ſays he, the Father be Spirit, the 
Son be Spirit ; and the Father be holy, and the Son be holy; 
the third Perſon, notwithſtanding, is properly called the Holy 
Ghoſt. And St. Auguſtin, lib. 15. de Trivit. c. 19. where 
he ſays very near the ſame Thing. Likewile, lib, 11. 
Confeſſ. c. 10. where we read theſe Words, The Spirit of 
the Father, and of the Son, is called in the ſacred Writs 
the boly Spirit, by à certain proper Nation of that Name. f 
By Reaſon, becauſe on account of the 8 
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Words, the third Perſon in the Scriptures and Councils, 
is deſigned by that Name as diſtinct from the others; 
and becauſe,” according to the Reaſon of Congruency 
alledged by St. Thomas, he 1s thus called, becauſe he 
roceeds from the Father and the Son, by Way of the 
Wil, and the Terms of Spirit and Holineſs belong pro- 
perly to the Will. For a Man is called Holy from the 
Operation of his Will, and not from that of his Under- 
ſtanding; and to breathe ſometimes ſignifies to love with 
Paſſion, or to deſire with Violence; as when we com- 
monly ſay to breathe Revenge and Death, or when we 
ſay, on the contrary, that holy Men breathe Charity, 
To 4 Se. f 
2 ] anfoer 2. That the Name of Love is ſometimes taken 
eſſentially, and thus is common to all the Perſons; and 
ometimes notionally and actively, and thus becomes the Fa- 
ther, and the Son alone; and ſometimes perſonally and paſ- 
froth, and thus is proper to the third Perſon alone. 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. That the Name of Love is 
ometimes taken eſſentially, and thus is common to all the 
Perſons ; becauſe the Name of Love is ſometimes taken 
for the A& of the Will, whereby the Will loves for- 
mally, and wills good; but that Act is common to all 
the Perſons that are in God, as one and the ſame eſſential 
Will is common to all; ſince there is none of them who 
does not love the Saints, and will them good; There- 
fore, c. e n e 
I prove the ſecond Part, viz. That Love ſometimes 
is taken notionally and actively, and thus is only com- 
mon to the Father and to the Son; becauſe Love is 
taken, in God, for an active Spiration, which becomes 
the Father and Son alone.  _ PE od 
I prove the third Part, viz. That the . | 
ſometimes taken perſonally and paſſtvely, and thus becomes 
the third Perſon alone : Becauſe the Name of Love is 


taken for the Term itſelf of the Love wherewith the Fa- 


ther and Son love mutually one another : And thus taken, 
the Name of Love is taken perſonally, and becomes the 
third Perſon alone: Therefore, c. 3 
It is objected againſt this third Part, that by the 
Term of Love is to be underſtood the Act of loving; 
but the Act of loving is not ſomething proper to the 
third Perſon, but is ſomething common to the three 
Perſons; therefore the Name of Love is not a perſonal 
Name, becoming the third divine Perſon alone. 
I anſwer to the major, that the Name of Love does 
not become the Act of loving only, but the Term of 
Love; and that by Reaſon of the Scarcity of Terms. 
From what we have ſaid, it is inferred that the Name 


of Love, taken eſſentially, becomes the whole 7 rinity, | 
but is, notwithſtanding, oftener attributed to the Holy 


Ghoſt ; becauſe he proceeds by manner of Love, becauſe 
the Charity ſhines in Men's Sanctification, which is at- 
tributed to the Holy Ghoſt. It is inferred likewiſe that 
the Name of Love, taken for the Term of that Love, 
whereby the Father and Son, in God, love themſelves 


mutually, is the proper Name of the third Perſon, and 


is attributed to him only. Hence St. Auguſtin ex- 
preſſes himſelf excellently well on that Subject, Hb. 15. 
de Trinit. c. 14. What can be more convenient, ſays he, 
that he who is properly called Charity, who is a Spirit 
common to both. aces e FO Ap 

It may be aſked here, In what Senſe muſt be underſtood 
what is ſaid that the Father and Son love one another by 
the Holy Ghoſt? arg e ola br + 

To which I anſwer, that that can be ſaid truly and 
properly, if the Term be taken notionally, but not if 
taken eſſentially ; becauſe the Father and Son love one 
another relatively and notionally by the Holy Ghoſt, as 
by the Term of their mutual Dilection; for what is to 
love notionally, but by loving to produce the Terms of 
one's Love, or Love itſelf: As to underſtand notionally, 
is, by underſtanding, to produce the Term of Intellec- 
tion? Therefore as the Father and Son cannot love mu- 
tually one another notionally, unleſs by producing Love 
which is the Holy Ghoſt'; thus they cannot love them- 
ſelves mutually but by the Holy Ghoſt, as by the Term 
Produced, Hence Syneftus, Hym, 4. calls the Holy 
Ghoſt, The Center of the Begetter,' and of the Begotten. 
And St. Bernard, Serm..$. in Cant. on theſe Words, let 
him kiſs me with a Ki of * Month, ſpeaks thus, f we 
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_ 
take rightly the Father kiſſing; and the Son kiſſed, it "will 
not be void from the\Thing, 10 underſtand the Holy Ghoſt 
to be the Kiſs ; his being the unperturbable Peace of the 
Father, and of the Son, their" individual Love, and undi- 


_ viſible Unity, 


It maybe aſked here, From the Love of whoſe' Things 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds ert 
To which I anſwer, that he proceeds from the Love 
of the Eſſence, embracing all the eſſential Perfections of 
the three Perſons, and of the Creatures poſſible; but not 
from the Love of the Creatures exiſting in a Difference 
of Time, at leaſt formally. Becauſe he proceeds from a 
Love neceſſarily very perfect, and not from a free and 
contingent Love, ſuch as is the Love of the Creatures ex- 
iſting in ſome Difference of Time, which Love is like- 
wiſe poſterior to the Production of the Word; ſince the 
Creatures are not diſcerned, nor conſequently loved of a 
free Love, unleſs it be by Perſons exiſting, becauſe the 
Decree is common to all the Perſonss. 
1 anſwer, 3. That, in God, the Name of Gift is ſome- 
times taken eſſentially, and thus is common to the three Per- 
ſons ; and ſometimes notionally ; and thus becomes the Son 
and Holy Ghoft alone; and ſometimes perſonally; and thus 
becomes the Holy Ghoſt alone, and is proper to bim. 
I prove the firſt Part, viz. That the Name of Gift is 
taken ſometimes eſſentially, and thus is common to all the 
Perſons; becauſe by the Name of Gift, eſſentially taken, 


is underſtood a proper Good conferred on another, or to 
be conferred, or apt to be given: But ſuch a Good, in 


God, is common to all the Perſons, ſince all the Perſons 
have Goods proper to themſelves, apt from all Eternity, 


to be given, and given gratuitely in Time. 
lame of Love is 


If it be objected, that the Ratio of Gift becomes in 
no Manner the Father; . becauſe there muſt be a Di- 


ſtinction between him that gives, and the Thing given: 


I'll deny the whole Objection, becauſe a Perſon can give 
his own proper and perſonal Good to another, by giving 
himſelf liberally ; for it is not neceſſary to the Ratio of 


Gift, that it "ſhould: be given by another, thus the divine 
Father can have the Ratio of Gift. 


I prove the ſecond Part, viz. That the Name of Gift 
is ſometimes taken notionally, and thus becomes only the Son 
and the Holy Ghoſt ;, becauſe by the Name of Gift notion= 
ally taken, is underſtood that Thing which is proper to 
Somebody by Origin, is given to another liberally, or 
apt to be conferred and given: But there is ſuch a Gift 
in God, and becomes the Son and the Holy Ghoſt only: 
For it becomes thoſe. two Perſons to. proceed from one 
another, and to be his proper Good by Origin, v. gr. It 
becomes the Son to be the proper Thing of the Father, 
by Reaſon of his Proceſſion from him, and he is given. 
liberally to us by him, according to this of Fob iii. God 


has thus loved the World as to give him bis only Son. It 
becomes, likewiſe, the Holy Ghoſt to be the proper 


Thing of the Father, and of the Son, by Reaſon of his 
Proceſſion from both, and he is given liberally to us 
from both. As it appears from Fobn xv. But toben tbe 
Comforter is come whom Pll ſend unto you from the Father, 
even the Spirit” of Truth. Galat. iv. He ſent the Spirit of 
the Son. John xc. Receive the Holy Gt. 
I prove the third Part, viz. That the Name ef Gift is 
ſometimes taken perſonally, and thus becomes the third 


Perſon alone, and is proper to him alone, becauſe the 
Name of Gift, perſonally taken, is underſtood, in God, 


that Suppoſitum, Which, by Virtue of his Proce 25 
proceeds as a Gift: But there is ſome Suppoſitum in 
God which proceeds by manner of Gift, and it becomes 
the third Perſon alone to be ſuch a Gift, becauſe it be- 


comes him alone to proceed in Virtue of his Proteſſion, 


by manner of Love, and conſequently by manner of firſt 
Gift, ſince. Love is a firſt Gift, "becauſe the firſt Thing 
we give to him, to whom we will Good, is Love, 
Which is the firſt of all liberal and gratuite Donation; 
for the Reſt are given by Love. Whence it is not ſur- 
priſing if the Holy Ghoſt is ſo often called à Gift in the 
Pen ure, As il. you'll rectibe the Gi of: the 'Holy 
Ghoſt. And c. viii. You'belitved that" the"Gift of God could 
be purchaſed with Money. , ige . cu 0 * LY ; 2 
From what we 'have-faid, it is inferred, 1. That the 
Ratio of Gift does not become equally the Son,” and the 
Holy Ghoſt ; becauſe though the Son proceeds Wan 
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he does not, notwithſtanding, as donable by Virtue of 
his Proceſſion, ſince he does not proceed as Love, as 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds. N 0 

It is inferred, 2. That the Name of Gift, at leaſt as 
becoming the Holy Ghoſt, includes two Relations, one 
to the Giver, and the other to him who receives. The 
former is real, indiſtinct, notwithſtanding, from that 
which the Holy Ghoſt has to the Father and to the 
Son on account of his Origin; according to this of St. 
Auguſtin, lib. 4. de Trin. c. 20. but the latter, whereby it 
is referred to us to whom it is given, 1s of Reaſon; 

It is inferred, 3. That the ſaid former Relation be- 
comes the Holy Ghoſt from all Eternity, and the latter 
in Time; becauſe the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from all 
Eternity from the Father and the Son, and is given to 
us in Time. | 7 835 | 

We'll aſk next, If the Holy Gboſt proceeds from the 
Father, and the Son, as from one Principle, and as a true 
God, conſubſtantial and equal to both in all Things? 

To which I anſwer, 1. That the Holy Ghoſt proceeds 
from both the Father and the Sen; which I prove by the 
Scripture, the Councils, the Fathers, and by Reaſon. 
By the Scripture, particularly from thoſe Places in 
which the Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to be ſent and given; 
ſince notional Miſſion and Gift in God imports a Pro- 
ceſſion, as ſhewn in the Paſſages already quoted, John xv. 
I} hen © the Comforter is come whom Iwill ſend unto you 
from the Father. And Jobn xvi. He ſhall glorify me, lays 
Chriſt, for be ſhall receive of mine. St. Ambroſe, lib. 1. 
de Spirit. Sant. and St. Auguſtin, Tract. 99. in Joan. c. 12. 
| have underſtood this Paſſage of the Holy Ghoſt. | 

Notwithſtanding what is faid in the Scripture, Pl ſend, 
and bell receive, in the future Tenſe, and not I have 


ſent, and he was received, in the Preterit ; becauſe as 


St. Auguſtin obſerves in the Place above quoted, the 
Word being eternal in whatever Tenſe he be put, whe- 
ther preterit, preſent, or future, he is not put fallely, 
Add, that the Miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt is eternal 
and teenporal under divers Reſpe&s ; eternal, if he that 
ſends, Land he that is fent be conſidered; and temporal, 
if we conſider thoſe to whom he is ſent ; whence it is 
not ſurprizing if his Miſſion to the Apoſtles be expreſſed 
in the future Tenſe, ſince ſuch a Miſſion was to happen. 
By the Councils, particularly that of Zpheſus, in which 
vas read and received the Epiſtle of St. Gyril to Neſto- 
rius, in which was very well proved the Proceſſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt from the Father, and from the Son. 
Likewiſe by that of Chalcedon, Act. g. in which the ſame 
Epiſtle was received and confirmed. Laſtly, by the 
Council of Florence, in which the ſame Fruth was ſimply 
and abſolutely received by both the Greeks and Latins. 
Though oo Greeks afterwards unfortunately renqunced 
that Faith. | | ee | 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Bafil, lib, 3. cont. 


Eunom. St. Cbryſoſtom, Homil. 4. de Symbol. and a great 
Number of other Fathers, whoſe Doctrine is declared at 


large in the ſaid Council of Florence. 


By Reaſon; becauſe though that Truth is not expreſly 


marked in the Scripture ;. it can be inferred-from thence 
_ notwithſtanding, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, | particularly; from theſe Words, All 
that the: Father has are mine, except the Paternity, ſays 
St. Auguſtin; but the Father has the ſpirative Power, 
therefore and the Son; and thus it muſt be ſaid that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Father and the Son. 
Becauſe if the Holy Ghoſt was not to proceed from the 
Son, he would not be diſtinguiſhed. from him, ſince 
between both Perſons there would be no relative Op- 
poſition, which in God is the Foundation of a real Di- 
ſtinction. e . | 

I 1 anſwer, 2. That the Holy Gboſt proceeds from be Fa- 


ther and the Son, as from. a ſole Principle; which I prove 


by the Scripture, 
Reaſon. „r | : — 
By the Scripture, particularly by thoſe Places already 
quoted; from which it appears that he has been ſent, 
and given by the Father and the Son. 8 
By the Councils, particularly the general one of Lions, 
c. unic, de ſumma Trinit. & fide Catholic. And likewiſe 
by that of Florence, in the Letters of Union where this 
is expreſly defined. 3.4 ede | 


the Councils, the Fathers, and by 


TRINITY. 


who produces his Son before the Holy Ghoſt 


duced : Therefore, Sc. 


By the Fathers, particularly St. Auguf;n, lil, - 4, 
Trinit. c. 14. where he ſpeaks thus, At the 1 4 "© 
Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are one Creator and one "bag 
likewiſe the Father and the Son, are the ſole Principle J 
the Holy Ghoſt, and not lebe Principles, 7 

By Reaſon; becauſe the ſpirative Faculty 
the How Ghoſt is produced, is one and the . 
rically in the Father and Son: Notwithſtanding - 6 
the Father and Son are two diſtin&t Perſons, havin ” 
tween them the Faculty of Breathing ; becauſe it 2 
be concluded hence, that they are two breathing 
cauſe when there are divers Suppoſitums, and the For 
are not diverſe, the adjective Name can be put in = 
plural, but not the ſubſtantive z which require that n f 
only the Suppoſitums, but the Form likewiſe, which 
they ſignify, ſhould be multiplied: Whence as there are 
two Suppoſits breathing in God, viz. the Father and the 
Son, and there be but one Form whereby they bench, 
whence the ſpirative Power; hence it is that they 0 
rightly called two breathing and one Spirator, and n x 
two Spiratars, » * ova 

From what we have ſaid it is inferred, that the Fathe 
and Son are not only the ſole, but alſo the immediate 

Principle of the Holy Ghoſt, as having one and * 
ſame Faculty of breathing. Notwithſtanding what &, 
Thomas ſays after St. Hilary, that the Holy Ghoſt pro. 
ceeds from the Father through the Son, becauſe it js 55 . 
ſaid in that Senſe, that the Father is the firſt N 


„ by a 


Priority of Origin: And thus nothing hinders the third 


1 from proceeding properly and immediately from 
oth. 


I anſwer, 3. That the Holy Gel proceeds from the Fa. 


ther and Son à true God, conſubſtantval, and equal in all 


Things to the Father and Son. | 

This Propoſition wants no farther Proof, ſince it has 

been ſufficiently proved already, by what we have ſaid 

on this. Subecc. nk 1 
We'll aſk next, If tbe Holy Ghoſt is diſtinguiſbed rig] 

from the Father and Son, and whether he „ mw 


diſtinguiſhed fram the Sau, if through Impaſſibility be was 


not to proceed from hijm s 55 
To which I anſwer, 1. That the Holy Ghoſt is really 
diſtinguiſhed from the Father and Son ; becauſe he pro- 
ceeds from bath, and thus has with both a relative Op- 
poſition, which in God is the Foundation of a real Di. 
ſtinction, according to St. Anſelm, lib. de Proceſſ. Spirit. 
Sanct. c. 2. where he ſays, that all Things are one, where 
there is not a relative Oppoſition,  _ | 

I anſwer, 2. That if the Holy Ghoſt was not to proceed 
from the Son, he would not be diſtinguiſhed from him; 
becauſe, as already obſerved, according to St. Anſelmus's 
Doctrine, the Perſons in God are not diſtinguiſhed, nor 
can be diſtinguiſhed really, but where there is a relative 
Oppoſition ; but if the Holy Ghoſt was not to proceed 
from the Son, there would be no relative Oppoſition 
between both, becauſe a relative Oppoſition happens 
only between the Perſon producing and the Perſon pro- 
This Sentiment is confirmed from that unlike Rela- 
lations, ſuch as are, v. gr. the active Generation, and the 


active Spiration in God, are not diſtinguiſhed really 
between them, becauſe one is not from the other, as In- 


tellection and Volition are not diſtinguiſhed really be- 
tween them, becauſe neither proceeds from the other, 
and thus are not relatively oppoſed to one another; be- 
cauſe a relative Oppoſition is only between two, one of 
whom proceeds from the other, either immediately or 


mediately. Immediately, as between Paternity and Fi- 


lation ; likewiſe by the active Spiration which is in the 
Father and Son, and the paſſive Spiration ; and mediate- 
ly between the Filiation and paſſive Spiration ; which 
has no otherwiſe a relative Oppoſition with the Filiation, 
but by means of the active Spiration. Likewiſe between 
the Paternity and the paſſive Spiration, which has no 
otherwiſe a relative Oppoſition with the divine Paternity, 
but by means of the active Spiration. 

It is objected, 1. That if the Holy Ghoſt ſhould pro- 
ceed from the Son alone, and not from the Father, he 
would be ſtill diſtinguiſhed 'from the Father ; therefore 
if he ſhould proceed from the Father alone,. and not me 
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the Son, he would be likewiſe ſtill dilingviſhe from the 


* by denying the Conſequente; the Reaſon of 
the Diſparity is, that if even the Holy Ghoſt ſhould pro- 
ceed immediately from the Son alone, he ſhould notwith- 
ſtanding proceed immediately from the Father, / becauſe 
he ſhould proceed from the Son by the Faculty of Breath- 
ing communicated neceſſarily, and not by Accident, to 
the Son, which would be. ſufficient to eſtabliſh a real 
Piſtinction between the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, 
But if it was ſuppoſed that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds im- 


mediately from the Father alone, he could not be ſaid 


that he proceeds in any Manner from the Son, becauſe 
the Father has not the Faculty of Breathing communi- 


cated to him by the Son, and thus would have no rela- 
tive Oppoſition z and therefore there would be no Rea- 


fon why he ſhould be really diſtinguiſhed from him. 


| It is objected, 2. That when the ſame Conſtitution of 


a Thing remains, there remains likewiſe the Diſtinctive 


of the fame Thing from another Thing; but ſuppoſe 


that the Holy Ghoſt ſhould not proceed from the Son, 
there would remain in the Holy Ghoſt the ſame Confti- 
tutive, viz. the paſſive Spiration : Therefore the ſame 
Diftin&tive would remain in him, and thus would be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Son, as he is now 
I anſwer, by denying the Minor; becauſe thete would 
not be in the Holy Ghoſt the fame paſſive Spiration ; 
becauſe he would not require to be, then, from the Son, 
as it requires it now; and viciſim, the Filiation, in that 
Hypotheſis, would not require to be the Principle of 
the Holy Ghoſt, as he requires it now. Whence it fol- 
lows, that he would not be the ſame Conſtitutive, at leaſt 
in Species, or quaſi Species; and in that Hypotheſis, to 


the utmoſt, the paſſive Spiration which would be then, 


ſhould agree generically with the paſſive Spiration that 
now is; and thus it appears that there would not re- 
main the ſame Conſtitutive, nor conſequently the ſame 
Diſtinctive; and therefore the Holy Ghoſt would not be 
diſtinguiſhed from the Sozo . 

Many of the Heathens ſeem to have had a Notion 
of a Trinity. — Stach. Eugub. de Peren. Philoſoph. lib. 1. 
c. 3, obſerves, that there is nothing in all Theology 
more deeply grounded, or more generally allowed by 
them, than the Myſtery of the Trinity. The Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, Phenicians, Greeks, and Romans, both in 
their Writings, and their Oracles, acknowledged that 


the ſupreme Being had begot another Being from all E 


ternity, which they ſometimes called the Son of God, 
ſometimes the Word, ſometimes the Mind, and ſome- 
times the Wiſdom of God, and aſſerted it to be the Crea- 
tor of all Thing of ts hn nhl fla, Tor AY 
Among the Sayings of the Magi, the Deſcendants 
of Zoroaſter, this is one; Haila  tferenor wareo nav vo 


ale tra 
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their Trinity Hempbta, and n a. Globe; 4 
Serpent, and 1 diſpoſed into an hieroglyphica 
Symbol. — Kircher, Gale, &c. denate the Egyptians 
learned their Doctrine of the Thinigy. from Joſephs and 


the Hebrew. 


The Philoſophers; ſays St. Grit, owned three Hypo- 
ſtaſes, or Perſons: They have extended their Ditinity 
to three Perſons, and even ſometimes uſed. the Terti 
Trias, Trinity : They wanted nothing but to adthit the 
Conſubſtantiality of the three Hypoſtaſes, to ſignify the 
Unity of the Divine Nature, in Excluſion of all Tupli- 
city with regard to the Difference of Nature; and riot 
to hold it neceſſary to conceive any Inferiority of Hy- 

In Effect, Plato, and ſome of his Followers; ſpeaks 
of a'Trinity in ſuch Terms, that the Primitive Fathers 
have been accuſed of borrowing the very Doctrine from 
the Platonic School; but Father Morgues, who has exa- 
mined the Point, aſſerts, that nothing can be mote ſtu⸗ 
pid, than to ſuppoſe the Platonick Trinity brought ints 
the Church, and to have Recourſe to the Platoniſm of 
the Fathers to diſcredit their Authority with regard to 
thallus. „ 

But let the Trinity of the Heathens be how it Will, it 
is certain they had ſome Notion, though very imperfect; 
of that auguſt Myſtery; which though one of the moſt 
incomprehenſible of the Chriſtian Religion, and is e- 
qually the Object of our Faith, witk the Exiſtence of a 
ſupreme Being, both being equally true, and equally 
warranted by the Scripture, and the Authority of the 
univerſal ' Church: Therefore I cannot conceive how 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, can have the 


ſacrilegious Preſumption to deny the Trinity, under Pre- 


tence that they cannot conceive that Myſtery; but could 
it be a Myſtery if it was comprehenſible? And is it not 
becauſe it is above a natural Comprehenſion, that it is 
called a Myſtery? there has never been a Religion 
without Myſteries ; that of the Hebrews, which was then 
the true Religion, was full of them; which they had 
thought a ſacrilegious Temerity in them to attempt to 
fathom; the Chriſtians alone have endeavoured, and en- 
deavour ſtill every Day, to pry with a criminal Curioſity; 


into what God, in his ſupreme Wiſdom, has thought fit 


to hide from them; and by that Means endeayout to 
deſtroy the Faith on which the Chriſtian Religion is 
founded. We have till among us Arians, Sabellians, 
Samoſatians, &c. who improve on the Errors of thoſe 
firſt Enemies of the Bleſfed Trinity; notwithſtanding | 
the frequent Anathema's thunder'd' againſt them by 


TN URNING, is the Art of faſhioning hard Bo- 
I ᷑łgdies, as Braſs, Ivory, Wood, Sc. into a round 
„The Latte is compoſed of two wooden Checks, ar 
Sides, parallel to the Horizon, Having a Groove or O- 
pening between; perpendicular to theſe, are two other 
Pieces, called Puppets, made to ſlide between the Cheeks, 
and to be fixed down at any Point at Pleaſure. 
Theſe have two Points, between which the Piece to 

de turned is ſuſtained; the Piece is turned round, back- 
wards and forwards, by Means of a String put round 
it, and faſtened above to the End of a phable Pole, 
and underneath to a Tredle or Board, moved with the 
Foct: There is alſo a Reſt which bears up the Tool, 
and heęps .it ſtead / 1e 41 


Note, That the Invention of the Lathe is very antient: 
Diodorus Siculus ſays, the firſt who uſed it was a 
_ Grandſon of Dædalus, named Talus. Pliny aſoribes it 
to Theodore of Samos, and mentions one Thericles, 

who rendered himſelf very famous by his Dexterity 
um managing the Lalbe.— With this Inſtrument the 
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ber of the Turner Lathe, which is called Mandrel. Of 
theſe there are ſeveral Kinda ass 
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Antients turned all Kinds of Vaſes, many whereof they 
.., enriched; with Figures and Ornaments in Baſſo relie vo. 
Thus Virgil, e 


is 
* % 


Lets quibus turno facili ſuperaddita witli: © | 


FT 43 568 | ll V7. ihe IPL s . | g | 725 cb gael 
the Greek: and Latin Authors make frequetit Men- 


tion of the Lathe; and Cicero calls the Worlemeb, 


Who uſed it, Vaſcularii. It was a Proverb among 


Laibe, to expreſs its Delicacy and Juſtneſs. The 


ſame Proverb is fetained to this Day among the 
French; and we even ſay of a Man, who is er- 


eCtcedingly well ſhaped, il of fait au Tour. 


There is. @ Kind of wooden Pulley, making « Mem- 


& 
Y - 


ree or more little Peg or 


Flat Mandrels which have. 
ear the Verge; and are uſed for turning flat 


= 


Fare, e enote og ans! fa aff] ct 

Pin Mandrels, which have a long wooden Shank to 

fit into a round Hole made in the Work to be done, 
EK 5 ER Hollow 


/ 


_— 


and uſed for turning hollow Work. 
Screw Manarels, for turning Screws. | 
The other Inſtruments uſed in Turning, are Chiſſels 
of different Kinds. t hy 
Turning is performed, by putting the Subſtance to be 
turned upon two Points, as an Axis; and moving it 
about on that Axis, while an Edge-tool, ſet ſteady 
to the Outſide of the Subſtance, in a Circumvolution 
thereof, cuts off all the Parts that lie farther off the Axis, 
and makes the Outſide of that Subſtance, concentrick to 
the Axis. | | 

The Workman ſtands, or is ſeated at his Lathe, with 
his right Foot on the Treddle to give the Motion, 
which. muſt be very moderate and even; he places his 
Chiſſel on a Reſt, faſtened to the Lathe, ſome Diſtance 
from his Piece which is to be worked, and a little un- 
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Hollow Maidrets, which are hollow of themſelves, | 


derneath it he approaches gently his Chiſſel to the Piece 
ſo that the Edge thereof may reach it; and goes on gr 
dually to work, without leaving any Ridges, but * 
a Piece is to be cut off quite; and when he meets with 
a Knot, he mult go on ſtill more gently, otherwiſe h 
would run the Riſk of ſplitting his Work, and notch hi 
Tool. {1 | | 
The Invention of Turning appears to be very antient 
Some, indeed, to do Honour to the Age, will have it 
brought to Perfection by the Moderns ; but if what 
Pliny, and ſome other antient Authors relate, be true, th, 
the Antients turned thoſe precious Vaſes, enriched with 
Figures and Ornaments in Relievo, which we ſtill fee in 
the Cabinets of the curious; it muſt be owned that al 
that has been added in theſe Ages makes but a Poor 
Amends for what we have loſt of the Manner of 7uryi; 
of the Antients 5 


— 


T . NIVERSITY, UnrvzzciTat in a collective 
4 Term, applied to an Aſſemblage of ſeveral Col- 


leges, eſtabliſhed in a City or Town, wherein are Pro- 


feſſors of ſeveral Sciences, appointed to teach them as 

Students; and where Degrees or Certificates of Study, 

in the divers Faculties, are taken up. FE, 
They are called Univer/ities, or univerſal Schools, by 


| Reaſon the four Faculties, which are Theology, Medicine, 


| Law, and the Arts and Sciences, are ſuppoſed to make 
the World, or whole Compaſs of Study. 

of Paris in France, Oxford in England, Bologna in 1taly, 
and Salamanca in Spain. wy, e 
That of Paris is reckoned the firſt of the four, and 
conſidered as ſuch by all Europe, as being the moſt an- 
tient, having been inſtituted by Charlemagne, in the Lear 
of Chriſt 8 14. Tech ö 
Beſides the Univerſities of Paris, there are in the 
Kingdom of France theſe others following. viz. Tou- 
louſe, Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Orleans, famous for the civil 
Law, Bourges, Angiers, Caen, Montpelier, famous for 
the Faculty of Medicine, Cabors, Nantz, Reims, Valence, 
Aix, Douay, Dole, &c. | 1 11 8 ola 
But to inform the Reader of the Exerciſes practiſed in 
thoſe Univerſities, it ſuffices to give a conciſe Deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe of the Univerſity of Paris, which is the 
Mother of all the others, and on which they are all mo- 


delized, beginning by thoſe of the Faculty of Theology: 


Therefore, | | „ 
Ever ſince the Inſtitution of this Univerfity, the Faculty 
of e has piwoys flouriſhed in it; and all Diſputes in 
religious Matters have always been referred from all Parts 
of the Chriſtian World to its Deciſions; Luther himſelf 
calling it the Mother of Learning, and the Source of 
Truth, and pretending to be ready to ſubmit himſelf to its 
Judgment, on the Points controverted between the Ca- 
tholick Church and him. „ 
This Faculty acquired a very great Luſtre in the Time 
of Peter Lombard, Biſhop of Paris, commonly called 
Maſter of the Sentences, becauſe he compoſed a Book of 
them, and who died in 1164; and inſtead of loſing 
any of that Luſtre, as ſeveral other Univerſities have 
done, it has preſerved it to this Day, _ 
Though the Theology may be taught in ſeveral Colleges 
of the Univerſity, the two moſt celebrated Schools of that 
Kind, are thoſe of Sorbonne and of Navarre, The 
_ greateſt Part of the Doctors have eſpouſed no Houſes ; 
which, notwithſtanding, there are ſeveral of the Houſe 
and Society of Sorbonne, and ſeveral of the Houſe of 
| Navarre. 5 | 
There are, beſides, ſome Doctors, who have only 
the .Right of Hoſpitality, 'and call themſelves of the 
Houſe of Sorbonne, Sorbonici, or Hoſpites, or e familid 
Sorbonicd, but not Socii, of the Society of Sorbonne. 
If the Houſe of Sorbonne, founded in 1234, by Robert de 
Sorbone, is the moſt famous for Perſons eminent in Learn- 
ing and Virtue; it is no leſs ſo for the Elegance and Beau- 


UNIVERSITY. 


The four moſt famous Univerſities in Europe, are thoſe 


ty of its ſumptuous Edifice, the magnificent Strufture of 
its great Halls, where publick Diſputations are held, and 


Leſſons given, as well as the other Parts of the Building 


of that Houſe, and of its Church; the Cupola thereof 8 
of an extraordinary Heighth, ſhews very well the Mag. 
nificence of the Cardinal Richelieu, who has immortaliſcd 
himſelf in that Work, and has made of it a Temple, de- 
dicated to his Memory. | 18985 

The Proviſor of the Houſe of Sorbonne, and of that 
of Navarre, (who is like the Chancellor of the Unjy 
of Oxford) is moſt commonly the Archbiſhop of Paris. 
There are ſix Doctors, Profeſſors in Sorbonne, who 


give Leſſons every Day, during an Hour and half; 


viz, Three in the Morning, and three in the Afternoon: 
And four Profeſſors in Navarre, two in the Morning, and 
two in the Afternoon. 


Phe Colleges for the Canonical and Civil Laws, 
which are in the Street of St. John de Beauvois, have 


alſo ſix Profeſſors, who give publick Leſſons, three in 


the Morning and three in the Afternoon. The late 


King Louis XIV. inſtituted a Profeſſorſhip for the French 
Law, called Le droit Frangois. a 


— 


tution of the Univerſity, the College thereof is in the 
Street of the Bucherie, ever ſince 1469, where ſeveral. 
eminent Phyſicians have been educated, particularly the 
learned Fernel, Phyſician to King Henry II. In 1608 3 
large anatomical Theatre was erected in that College, 
There are beſides publick Leſſons of Botany given, at 
the royal Garden of medicinal Plants at Paris; as alſo 
Leſſons of Pharmacy and Anatomy. 3 
The Faculty of Arts, is the Mother of all the others, 


and for which the Schools were firſt founded, The 
Chief of the whole Univerſity, called Rector, is always 


taken from that Body, and never from the other Facul- 


ties. The Day of the Proceſſion of the Rector, which 
is made four Times a Year, the Profeſſors give no Leſ- 


ſon: But that Day all the Faculties meet at the Convent of 
the Mathurins in St. James's-Street, whence they proceed 
in Order to the Church appointed by the Rector, each 


Faculty in their Formalities, and the Doctors of every 


Faculty with their Mantelets of Ermines. ; | 

The Rector, as Chief of the Univerſity, which the 
Kings of France call their eldeſt Daughter, has the Pre. 
cedency of all Sorts' of Perſons, the Princes of the Blood 
excepted ; it is even ſaid that he has a Right to precede 
at the publick Acts, the Pope's Nuncio, the Embaſla- 
dors, and the Dukes and Peers of France. At the 
King's Funeral, he walks even with the Archbiſhop of 


Paris, and by his Side. 


He wears, while inveſted with his Dignity, a violet 
Saſh, his Robes of Ceremony are a Violet Gown girdled 
with his Violet Saſh; with Gold Glands at both Ends. 


To his Side is tied an old faſhion Purſe, called Eſcarce!le, 


of Violet Velvet, - garniſhed with Gold Lace and Buttons, 
his Mantelet of white Ermine, comes down all round as 
far as the Middle of his Arms. | ki 


erſity : 


he Faculty of MEDpicing, is as antient as the Inſti- 
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This Dignity is elective, and laits but three Months, 
unleſs it was judged proper to continue the ſame Perſon, 
6x or nine Monts. mA e 

The Faculty of Arts is divided into fout Nations : 
I. The Nation of France. 2. The Nation of Picarady. 
3. The Nation of Normandy. 4. The Nation of Ger- 
many, which includes all the other foreign Nations, viz. 
Engliſh, Iriſh, Scotch, Italians, &c. which Nations are 
divided beſides into very large Province. 

The Titles or Epithets which thoſe different Nations: 

take, when their Procurator ſpeaks in the-publick:Af- 
ſemblies, are: Honoranda Gallorum Natio, for the Na- 
tion of France: Fideliſſima Picardorum Natio, for that of 
Picardy : Veneranda Normanorum Natio, for that of 
Normandy : And Conſtantiſima  Germanorum Natio, for 
that of Germany. | 


The three ſuperior Faculties take their Titles likewiſe: 
And when that of Theology ſpeaks, ſhe ſtyles herſelf, 
| Sacra Tbeologiæ Facultas : That of the Law, Conſultiſſima 


Decretorum Facultas : And that of Medicine, Saluberrima 


Medicorum Facultas. wank CU 54 
The Univerſity of Paris conſiſts of 33 3 that 
of Sorbonne is the moſt celebrated of them all, as al- 
ready mentioned, being the firſt in Rank. x. 
The H 
by Jane of Navarre, Counteſs Palatine of Champagne 


1304. | ee eee nes 
Ful of Harcourt, Prebend of the Cathedral Church 
of Paris founded in 1280, in the Street of La Harpe, 
the College of Harcourt, in favour of the poor Students 
 Roiieng in Normandy. 
Charles le Moyne, 


of the four Dioceſes, of Coutances, Bayeux, Evreux, and 


Cardinal and Legate in France, 


bought in the Year 1302, under the Reign of Philip the 


Fair, the antient Houſe of the Hermits of St. Auguſtin, 
and founded there the College, which bears the Name 
of Cardinal le Mayne to this Day; which on one Side 
reaches to the River Seine, joining the Gate of St. Bernard, 


and on the other the Street of St. Victor, near the Gate 
of the ſame Name. | | A: 


VPilliam Bonnet, Biſhop of Bayeux, in ; Normandy , ; 


founded the College of the ſame Name in the Street of 


more: confiderable. 7 


ouſe of Navarre is the next; and was founded 


and Brie, Wife of Philip the Fair, King of France, in 


1199 
was called by the Name of Plaſte, to rerder his Memory 
Jane Queen of France and Navarre, yl 
un, Palatine of Burgundy, and Lady of Satins, Wife of 
Philip. of 'Valois King of France, founded the College 
of Burgundy, for thoſe of the Fruncbe counté, in the 
Vear 13 „ i er n mne 5 WI 
The ocher Colleges are, that of the four Mendicants,, 
founded by St. Louis King of Frante, at the ſame Tithe 
with the Sorbonne, of the Bernardins, of the Norbertins 
or Premonſire, founded in the Year 1236; of Cluyny, 
founded in the Year 1269, of the Treaſurer of "Notre- 
Dame of Rouen, founded by William of Saone, Trea- 
ſurer of Notre-Dame of Rouen: Of Cholets, founded in 
1289, by John Cholet, Biſhop of Beauvais, Cardinal and 


© 
. 


11 


Legate in France: Of Beauvais or Dormans, founded by 


Jobn of Dormans, Biſhop of Beauvais, and Chancellor 
of France, in the Year 1363. Of Arras, founded in the 
Year 1332, by Nicolas Abbot of St. Vat of Arras: 


Of the Lombards,' founded in the Year 1333, by Andreto 


Cbini born at Florence, and Biſhop of Arras, for the poor 
Scholars of 1zaly : Of Tours, founded in the Year 1333, 


. * 


by Stephen of Bourgueil, Archbiſhop of Tours: Of the 


Ave Maria, founded by John of Hubaut, Preſident in 
the Inqueſts, in the Year 1339: Of Authan, or Cardi- 
nal Bertrand, founded in 1341 'by Peter Bertrand Car- 
dinal, and Biſhop of Authun : Mignon, founded in 
1343, by Michel re Of Cambray, or of the three 
Biſhops, founded in 1336, by Hugues. of Pommareo Bi- 
ſhop of Langres, by Hugues of Arciaco Biſhop of Laon, 
and afterwards Archbiſhop of Rheims, and by William 
of Auxona, Biſhop of Cambray : Of Becourt, or Boncourt, 
founded by Peter of Boncourt, Knight: Of Tournay: Of 
Juſtice, founded by J7obn of Juſtice, Chancellor of the 
Cathedral Church of Bayeux, and Prebend of our Lady 
at Paris, in the Tear 1333: Of Boiſſy, founded by 
Stephen of Boiſſy in 1354. Of Maſter Gervois, founded 


in 1370, by M. Gervois Chriftien, a Prebend of the Ca- 


thedral Churches of Paris and Bayeux, and firſt Phy ſician 
to King Charles V. Of Damville, founded by John of 
Damville, Secretary of King Charles V. Of Cannal, which 
was begun in 1380 by Galeran Nicolas, called Gravia ; 
and augmented afterwards by Fohn Gayſe, Doctor in 


La Harpe, in the Year 1308, for the poor Scholars of Phyſick, and Prebend of the Cathedral Churches of 
the Dioceſes of Le Mans and Angiers; becauſe he was Paris, Nantes, and Cornwal in 'Britanny : Of Fortet, 
born in the City of Mans, and had ſtudied at Angiers. founded in 1391 by Peter Fortet : Of St. Michel, found- 
Cuy of Laon, and Roul of Preſie, two Advocates in ed in 1404, by William of Chanac Biſhop of Paris, in 
the Parliament of Paris, founded in 1339 the antient honour of the Archangel St. Michel, which is called ſtill 
College of Laon, at preſent called Beauvois; but the Miſ- of his Name Chanac,' and of Pompadour, the Title of 
underſtanding between the Purſers occaſioned that it was his illuſtrious Houſe :- Of Treguier, founded by William 
divided in two, each of the Name of its Founder. And Coetman, Chantor of the Cathedral Church of Treguier in 
Gerard of Montague, Advocate-General in Parliament, Britanny in the Year 1411, to which in 1570 was an- 
and Prebend of the Churches of Paris and of | Rheims, nexed another ſmall College of Britons, called of Leon, 
left by his Will, in the:Year.1339, his Palace of the or Kembrec, near St, Hilary: Of Liſieux, or Torcy, found- 
Golden Lion, to the Scholars of the ſaid College of Laon, ed in 1414, by William of Eftouteville, Biſhop of Liſſeuæ; O 
on Condition that they ſhould go and lodge in it, and which P Eftoille Abbot of Feſcam, and Colard of Eftouteville, - E 
eſtabliſh their Schools there a Year after; which was Knight, Lord of Torch, his two Brothers, finiſhed after 
executed by the Commiſſary of the Biſhop of Laon their his Death: Of Rheims, founded by Guy of Roye, Arch- 

Superio eo. b0diſhop of Rheims, in the Year 1412, which having been . 
_ Giles Aſelin, Archbiſhop of Rouen, of the Houſe of ruinated by the Eugliſb, Charles VII. united to it that of | 
Montague, otherwiſe called Liſtenois, founded, in the Rhetel, already founded by Walter of Launoy, Knight: 

Year 1314, that College, which for a conſiderable Of Cogueret, founded by Nicole Cogueret, Prevoſt and 
Time was called of the Aſelins, and afterwards' of Mon. Prebend of the Cathedral Church of Amiens: Of La. 
lague. Peter of Montague, Cardinal and Biſhop; of Laon, Marche, and Winville, founded in 1423 . William of 
had it rebuilt in 1388, and afterwards his Nephew and La Marche, a Prebend of the Church of Toul; and by 
Heir, Louis of Montague, cauſed it to be much increaſed - M. Beuve of Winville, born at Winville in Lorrain: Of 
in the Year 1392. John Standoc, Doctor of the Faculty Sees, founded by Gregory ! Anglois, and finiſhed” by his 
of Theology, and Lord of Villette, repaired it in the Brother Jobn P Anglois in 1427. Of La Mercy, founded 
Year 1480, and inſtituted in it the Order of the Poor by the Prince Alain, Lord of Albret, in favour of the 
of Montague, vulgarly called Capettes. Religious of the Order of La Mercy: Of the Mans, 
M. Bertrand, A rchbiſhop of Narbonne, founded in the founded by the Teſtament of Philip of Luxembourg, 
Year 13 17, the College of the ſame Name, in the Street Cardinal and Biſhop of Mans, in the Year 1526: Of 
Harpe, in favour of the poor Scholars of Languedoc. St. Barbe, founded by Robert de Gaſt in 1556: Of the 
A Cardinal of the Houſe of Lorrain, and Archbiſhop Graſſins, founded by Peter Gralſin, Counſellor in Parlia- 
of the ſame City of Narbonne, has reſtored it. ment, for the poor Scholars of Sens in Burgundy, in the 

 Geoffroy du Pleſſis, Secretary of King Philip V. hav- Tear 1369. owed, A+ * 

ug embraced the monaſtick Life in the Monaſtery of Theſe are very near all the Colleges of the Univer/ity . 

rmoutter, gave one of his Houſes at Paris the 14th of Paris, which Philip the Fourth, by an Edict of the 

0 August 1331, for a College in favour of the Monks of Year 1295, \Louis Hutiw his Son, and Philip of Valois, . | 
the laid Monaſtery, |, 1 n 13403 honoured with very great Privileges.” The 

He gave likewiſe: another Houſe; for another College, Provoſt of Paris bears the Title of Conſetvator of the 

under the Name of St. Martin; but after his Death, it Univerſity ; where it muſt be obſerved, chat almoſt all 
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the Colleges have been founded for poor Students, 
who alone enjoy the Benefits of the Foundation; all 
others who ſtudy in thoſe Colleges being obliged to pay 
for their Board, Lodging, c. Learning being given 
gratis in all thoſe Colleges to every Body, without Di- 
ſtinction; except the Expences, | thoſe. who will take 
their Degrees, in any of the four Faculties, which are 
pretty great, particularly thoſe of Doctor in Theology. 
It muſt be obſerved likewiſe, that there are ſeveral Col- 
| leges founded for Foreigners, which laudable Example 


has not been followed by any other Univerſities in the 


Chriſtian World; and that only for poor Foreigners, 
left thoſe who are always ready to give a bad Senſe to 
the beſt Intentions of the French, ſhauld ſay that it was 
done with the View of engaging Foreigners to come 
and ſpend their Money in France, under Pretence of 
ſtudying in the Univerſity. Though a great Number 
af rich Foreigners come to ſtudy in Sorbonne, on purpoſe 
to have the Honour to take up their Degrees in that 
College, which before the Reformation was always con- 


| ſidered as the moſt celebrated College in the Chriſtian 


World; and is. accounted ſuch till, by all the States 
Who profeſs the Roman Catholick Religion, all the 
greateſt Difficulties in Matters of Religion, or on Points 


of Conſcience, being referred from all thoſe Parts to the 


Deciſion of the Society of Sorbonne. Henry VIII. King 
of England, conſulted them on his Divorce, thinking 
that if he could have it approved by them, he wanted 
no better Authority; but he was diſappointed. __ 

 DAMontpelier, for the Faculty of Medicine, was for 


ſeveral Ages the moſt famous of all Europe; and not 
only the Kings of France, but likewiſe all other So- 


vereigns, have granted to it ſeveral very great Privileges, 
among which this is one, that a Phyſician who has took 
up his Degrees at Montpelier, ſhould practiſe Medicine 
in their Dominions, without undergoing an Examen, or 
being obliged to obtain any other Licence. 
Philip the Fair, the Protector of the Muſes, 


founded 


the Univerſity of Orleans in 1312, to which he granted 
a great many Privileges, in favour of thoſe, who applied 
themſelves to teach the Imperial Laws. He eſtabliſhed 
royal Judges in it, only to be the Proteftors and Con- 


ſervators of the Privileges granted to the Scholars. Pope 
Clement V. born at Bourdeaux, who had ſtudied at Or- 
leans, confirmed by a Bull given at Lyons in 1367, 
what his Predeceſſors and King Philip had done in fa- 
vour of the Univer/ity. © ROD 
The Univerſiiy of Orleans, was founded on the Model 
of that of Paris; it has the ſame Dignities, and the Civil 
Law is taught in it by four Profeſſors of Juriſprudence ; 
but it has no Faculty of Medicine, e 


The Germans, above all other Nations, enjoy very 


conſiderable Privileges in it, granted to them by our 


Kings; and authentickly confirmed by Henry IV. by his 
Letters Patent of the x5th of July 1608, and by thoſe 
of the Month of June 1616, dated at Paris. They have 


in it a very handſome Library, very well furniſhed with 


Tourangoiſe, ee and Scotch: But ſince by an 
Arret of the Parliament of Paris, in the Year 1538, 
under the Reign of Francis I. they were reduced to four, 
viz. the French, which includes the Baurguinons, Gaf- 
eons, and Teurangeaux : The German, which includes 
the Lorrains : Picardy, which includes the Champenois : 
And the Normand, which includes the Scotch. fy 


The Univerſity of Angiers, was founded in 1348, by 


Louis Il. Duke of Anjou, Son of Louis I. and Grandſon 


of King John; in favour whereof he obtained from the 


King and from the Pope, the Privileges and Immunities 


of the Students; and royal and apoſtolical Conſervators 


to maintain them in thoſe Privileges. Henry Duke of 


Arjou Brother of King Charles IX. favoured and increaſed ' 


the ſaid Univerfily,. to which was added the Faculty of 
Medicine; its firſt Inſtitution being only for the Law. 


It has three famous Colleges, viz, the New College, the 
College of the Iron Gate, and the College of the Fromageric. 


That Univerſity has produced very great Lawyers, as 


» : 
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A 


being ſuperior to the Mayor of the Town in Ag; 


Beyer Chancellor of France, Lazarus Bouf, 
douin, Eghinard Baron, John Bodin, and others. 

The ſecond Univerſity in Europe, is that of Oxyg, , 
in England, according to Mr. Chamberlayne, wo - 
that it hath been very antiently reckoned the 800 a 
Univerſity among the four Principal of Eur Par 
having been uſually named in the firſt Place. 

Oxford, ſays he, is an antient City, conſiſting of 10 
Sorts of Inhabitants, viz. Students and Citizens, Erin 
among one another, though wholly ſeparate for dn 
ment and Manners; for when the Kings of England 
E that they could not (as at Paris) be ſeparated 

a River, they thought proper to make them 4" 
Bodies, by different Priviteges, and a different Form nn 
Government; ſo that they have both different Limits, 
a different Manner of adminiſtring Juſtice, Oifferenc | 
Power, and different Magiſtrates ; the Chancellor o 
Univerſity, and in his Abſence, the Vice-Chan 


Francis Bat. 


f the 
Cellor, 


Moment, even thoſe that concern the City itſelf oh 

Over the Univerſity, next under the King, is the 
Chancellor, who is always a Perſon of the firſt Rank 
elected by the Students in a Convocation, which emi. 
nent Poſt is for Life. His Office is to take Care of the 


Government of the whole Univer/ity, to maintain the 


Liberties and Privileges thereof, to call Aſſemblies, to 
hear and determine Controverſies, to ſummon the Courts 

puniſh Delinquents, &c. 5 
This great Honour is enjoyed at preſent by) 
Butler, Earl of Arran. "MF | | 


Nomination of the Chancellor, and muſt be approved 
by the Univerſity z which Office is alſo for Life. He is 
to aſſiſt the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Proctors, 


in the Execution of their reſpectwe Offices; and alſo 


hear and determine capital Cauſes, according to the Laws 
of the Realm, and the Privileges of the 
whenever the Chancellor requires it. 


The third Office is that of Vice- Chancellor, who is 
nominated every Year by the Chancellor, and is com- 
monly the Head of ſome College. He is to ſupply the 


Place of the Chancellor in his Abience; to take Care 


that Sermons, Lectures, Diſputations, and other Ex- 
erciſes, be performed; that Hereticks, Fanaticks, Non- 
conformiſts, Panders, Bawds, and Whores, Sc. be 


expelled the Univer/ity, and kept from the Converſation 


of the Students; that the Proctors, other Officers, and 


publick Servants of the Univerſiiy, perform their reſpec- 
tive Duties; that Courts be duly called, and Law-Suits 
determined without Delay. V 

Next are the two Proctors, choſen every Year out of 
the ſeveral Colleges, by Turns; theſe are to aſſiſt in the 
Government of the Univer/ity, more particularly in what 


regards ſcholaſtick Exerciſes, and taking of Degrees, 


It is alſo their Office to puniſh all Infringers of the Sta- 


tutes, or Privileges of the Univerſities ; all Night- 
uſeful, valuable, and curious Books for the Uſe of the 
Scholars of their Nation. Formerly the great Number 
of Scholars who flocked thither from all Parts, were 
compriſed under ten Nations, viz. the French, German, 
Lorrain, Bourguinone, Champenoiſe, Normandy, Picardy, 


walkers, &c. and leſt" the Students ſhould be wronged, 
they are to examine carefully all hoes and Meaſures. | 
Next is the publick Orator ; whoſe Office is to write 


Letters, when commanded by the Convocation or Con- 
gregation; and alſo make ſolemn Harangues at the Re- 


ception of Princes, or other great Perſon that comes to 
ſee the Univerſity. | | 
There is a Cuſtos Archivorum, or Keeper of Records, 


whoſe Office is not only to collect and keep the Charters, | 


Privileges, and Records of the Univerſity, but alſo to be 
always ready to produce them before the chief Officers, 
and plead the Rights and Privileges of the faid Un: 


verſity. | ; = 
_ Laſtly, is the Regiſterer of the Univer/ity, whoſe Office 


is to regiſter all the Tranſactions in Convocations, Con- 
gregations, Delegacies, &c. þ: 14 1 


| NET tioned, there are 
Beſides the great Officers above-men ny ales, 


They are ſix in Num- 


certain publick I of the Univerſity, 
to ſummon, admoniſn, or pray: 
ber, — are called — Readles, and 2 
large Maces of Silver gilt; the other three are tt 
Yeomen Beadles, and carry large Silver Maces ungilt. * 
Their Office is to wait always on the Vice-Chancello 
in publick, and at his Command to 


The next in Dignity among the Officers of the Uni. 
verſity of Oxford, is the High Steward, who is at the 


Univerſity, 


Delinquent, 
ſcize any Delng 5 


er 
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and carry him to Priſon, to publiſh the Calling of Courts 
or Convocations, to conduct, Preachers. to Church, or 
profeſſors to School, Sc. e eee, a 

n more ſolemn Occaſions there is a ſeventh, that 
carries in his Hand a Silver Rod, and is thence called 
the Verger, who with the other Six attend the Chancellor, 


and are ready to execute his Commands, and to wait on 


rand Compo unders, Sc. . 

Several of the Kings of England having been very 
learned themſelves, and therefore great Encouragers of 
Learning, and Protectors of the Learned, have enlarged 
from Time to Time the Privileges of the Univer/ities. 

By a Charter of Edward III. the Mayor of Oxford is 


to obey the Orders of the Vice-Chancellor, and to be 


ſubject to him. . a e dee, 
The Mayor, together with the Burgeſſes of , Oxford, 
and the High Sheriff of Oxfordſhire, take every Year, in 
a ſolemn Manner, an Oath, . adminiſtered. by the Vice- 
Chanceflor, to obſerve and preſerve the Rights, Privi- 
leges, and Liberties of the Univerſity of Oxford. 
And every Year, on the Day of St. Scholaſtica, which 
is the 10th of February, a certain Number of the princi- 
pal Burgeſſes pay publickly, and in a ſolemn Manner, 
a Penny to each, in Token of their Submiſſion to the 
Uaroefily.. SOS Y clas a eratr 
No Proviſions to be taken by the King's Puryeyors, 
within five Miles of Oxford, unleſs the King himſelf 
comes thither, | | 


King James I. honoured both Univerſities with the Pri- 


vilege of ſending each two Burgeſſes to Parliament. 


Both Univerſities are free from the Juriſdiction and | 


Viſitation of any but the King himſelf, or whom he 
Pappen. E 
By Charter of Henry IV. it is left to the Choice of the 
Vice Chancellor, whether any Member of the Univer/ity, 
actually reſiding in it, accuſed. of Felony or High- Trea- 
ſon, ſhall be tried by the Laws of the Realm, or by the 
Laws or Cuſtoms of the Univer/ity ; though at preſent 
where Life or Limb is concerned, the Criminal is left 
to be tried by the Laws of the Realm. 
No Students of Oxford may be ſued at common Law 
for Debts, Accounts, Contracts, Injuries, &c. but only in 
the Court of the Vice-Chancellor, who has Power to de- 
termine Cauſes, to impriſon, to. inflict corporal Puniſh- 
ment, to excommunicate, to ſuſpend, and to baniſh. 
Antiently in Oxford the Students, without any Diſtinc- 
tion of Habit, lived in Citizens Houſes, and had publick 
Places where they met to hear Lectures, and diſpute. 
Afterwards they lived together in divers Houſes, called 
either Jius from the Saxon, or Hoſtels from the French, 
and at preſent are named Halls, where every Student lived 
wholly at his own Expence ; till by a noble Emulation 
among the Exel Nobility and Gentry, Colleges were 
founded at different Times, to maintain ſuch Students 
as by Merit and Worth ſhould be choſen (not for poor 
Students, as in France) in Lodging, Diet, Cloaths and 
Books, and Profeſſors: to inſtruct them. 1 


» N 5 


Of ſuch endowed Colleges, there are eighteen in Ox- 
_ ferd, and ſeven Halls, where, with the like Diſcipline, 
Students live upon their Means, excepting only ſome 


certain Exhibitions, or annual Penſions, annexed. to 


ſome of them. | 


The Colleges are thoſe which follow, according to the 
Order of their Foundation. | ; | 


_ Univerſity College, founded Nobody knows when; for 
ſome Authors will have it, under King Alfred, by Wil- 
liam Archdeacon of Durham, in the Year 87 3, which is 
a Fable; others in the 12th Year of Villiam the Con- 
queror, by another William, Biſhop of Durbam in 1087, 
which is another Fable; and the Generality of them, 
in the 12th Century, without marking preciſely the Vear. 
Baliol College, founded in 1263, under King Ed- 


werd l. by John Baliol, Father to. John Balial King of 


Scotland. 3 e e 
Merton College, founded in 1277, in the Reign of 
Henry III. by Walter Merton, Canon of St. Paul. and 
of Saliſbury, | | = 


* 


FE 
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Exeter College, founded in 1316, under Edward II. 
by Walter Stepleton,. Biſhop, of Exeter; and augmented 


by Sir William Peter, Knight, in 1366, under Ouee 


Oriel Collige, founded in 1323, under Edward II. 


Ba Souls Colleges founded in the Year 14374 in the 


vie. Aberbury in Salo, 
caen Fin 


for ever. 


. 271 liege, was founded in the Year 1336, under 
Queen 4 2 Sir Thomas Pope, Knight; which Col 


lege was fir 


Edevard III. by Thomas Hatfeld Biſhop of Durham, and 


by him named Durham College, for eight Monks and 


ſeven Clerks, admitted by the Prior of Durham. R. 
bert Walworth Prior of Durham, endowed it with three 
Boviates of Land, with the Advowſon of the Church of 


Radington: Which, College at the Suppreſſion by Hen- 


ry VIII. was eſtimak 
o ed r 
St. John's College, was founded in the Lear 1387, 
under Queen Mary, by Sir Thomas White Merchant 
Taylor, who endowed. it with 600 J. per Annum. 
Madbam College, founded by Nicolas Wadbam. of 
Merefield in the County of Somerſet, Eſq; and finiſhed in 
1613, by his Widow the Lady Dorothy, Siſter. to the 
Right Honourable John Lord,Peter of Mritle, who en- 
dowed it with 800.1, of yearly Revenue for ever. 
The Halls are ſeven in Number, vig. 
I. Magdalen Hall, ] 5. Glouceſter Hall. 
© 2. Edwond Hall, . St. Mary Hall 
T. . th og od 
Each of them has its particular Head or Chief, cal, 
Principal. * | 
Theſe | 
tations, Cc. and in ſome of them publick Lectures for 


all Comers. | 


The Diſcipline, of theſe, Colleges and Halls, is as 


follows : 


Fut, all that intend. to take any Degree, axe to take 


their Diet and Lodging, and haye a Tutor conſtantly 
in ſome College or Hall: Then chey are to attend all 


Exerciſes, to be ſubject to all Statutes, and to the Head 


of the Houſe. 


« 
21 F 


by the Viſitors at 1151. 44. 4 d. 
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Next they are to be ſubject to che chief Magiſtrate of | 


the Univerſit and to perform publick Exerciſes. 10 
ſuffer to be thus up by Nighr in cheir ſeveral Houſes; 
never to be ſeen, abroad ont of their Chambers, much 


0 


leſs out of their Colleges, without their Cap and, Gawn, | 


which, is to be black ; only the Sons of the firſt 1 
being indulgrd e except. the Doctors who are 

lowed to wear Scarlet G .ws 6 214tl 

1 b Degrees taken in the Univerſity of Oxford, 3 

| N only 


ounded in 1370, in the Time of King 


728 21 NES 12% N. 10 Li FALSE. >< ad ; 35%) F. 
Colleges have each their Lectures, Diſpu- 


* 


examined him, and aſſiſted at his Theſes. 


quiſite to take the Degree of Doctor. e 


following Particulars. 


only two in the four Faculties, viz. Bachelor and: Maſter, 
in the Arts; and Bachelor and | Doftor in Theology or 
Divinity, Medicine, and Law. In the French Univer- 


ſities there is but one Degree in the Arts, viz. that of 


Mefter ; and three in the other Faculties, viz. Bachelor, 
Licentiate, and. Doctor. Het, ELIE, EH 
Every Year at the Act or Time compleating the De- 
gree of Maſter, both in the three Profeſſions and Arts 
(which is always the Monday after the 6th of Juꝶ) there 


are (unleſs ſomethin n extraordinary) great So · 
lick Exerciſes, but Feaſtings, 


lemhities, not only for pu ng! 
Comedies, and a mighty Concourſe of Strangers from 
all Parts; whereby and with the ſet Fees on ſuch Occa- 
ſion, it coſts a Doctor of Divinity, Phyſick, or Law, 
about a hundred Pounds Sterling, and a Maſter of Arts 


twenty or thirty Pounds Sterling. 


preceded by three very ſevere Examens, and as many 


publick Diſpurations, where the Candidate is obliged 


to anſwer to all thoſe who are pleaſed to diſpute againſt 


him, without the Affiſtance of his Profeſſor 4 and I know 
of no other Feaſting'bur a Treat he 1 — to the College 


to which he belongs, and to the Doctors who have 
the Expences on ſuch Occaſions exceed very often three 
or four hundred Pounds Sterling. ee 
The Time required by the Statute for ſtudying in the 
Univerſity, before the taking up of the afore-· mentioned 
Degrees, is as follows: ey 1 ads 


To take the Degree 


ff Bachelor of Arts, four Years 


are required, and three Years more for to be Maſter of 


Now the Year is divided into four Terms. The firſt 


begins the 10th of OFober, and ends the 17th of Decem- 
Der; and is called Michaelmas Term. —The ſecond called 


Hilary or Lent Term, begins the 14th of January, and 
ends the Saturday before Palm- Sunday: The third, called 


Eaſter-Term; the fourth is called Trinity Term, which 


begins the Wedneſday after Trinity Sunday, and ends after 
the Act, ſooner or later, as the Vice-Chancellor and 
Convocation thinks proper. RE aA 

To take the Degree of Doctor 


of Divinity, the Stu- 


dent muſt have firſt taken the Degree of Maſter of Arts, 
and then after ſeven Years more, he is capable of being 
aun de. 


Bachelor of Divinity; and then four Years more 


To take the Degree of Doctor in Medicine, and of 


Law; three Years after Maſter of Aft, one may take 


the Degree of Bachelor, and four Tears afterwards that 


of Dotlor. 


In the French Univerſities, the Intervals of Time are 
not ſo much minded (though there are ſome requiſite, 


but not ſuch long ones) as the Capacity of the Candi- 
dates; for if he be not capable to undergo his ſeveral 
Examens, which are very ſevere, particularly in Theo- 
logy, and maintain his Publick Theſes, with a general 


Applauſe, he muſt not expect to be admitted to receive 
his Degrees. Beſides, when he has began his Studies he 


muſt go through it, without thoſe long Intervals, in 
which one may forget what he has learned in the Schools. 
What has been ſaid of the Univerſity of Oxford, may 


be ſaid likewiſe of that of CAMBRIDGE 3 except in the 
That the Chancellor of Cambridge is not ſo durante 
Vita, but may be elected every three Years; or remain 
in the ſaid Office, with the tacit Conſent of the Univer- 
fity. He has under him a Commiſſary, who holds a 


Court of Record of Civil Cauſes, for all privileged Per- 
ſons, and Scholars under the Degree of Maſter of Arts, 


where all Cauſcs are tried and determined by the Civil 
and Stature Laws, and by the Cuſtoms of the Univerſity. 
They have alſo a High Steward, choſen by the Se- 
nate, and holds by Patent from the Univerſity. 

The Vice Chancellor is choſen every Year, on the Third 
of November, by tl:e Senate, out of 'two Perſons nomi- 
nated by the Heads of the ſeveral Colleges and Halls. 

The two Proctors are choſen every Year, as at Oxford, 
according to the Circles of Colleges, and Halls. 11 
There are choſen, after the, ſame Manner, two called 
Taxers, who, with the Proctors, have the Care of 


„ Weights and Meaſures, as Clerks of the Market. 


There is a Cuſtos Arc bivorum, or Univerſity Regiſter. 
{ITE . een INT $4. ONES: CON LENNG 1 


into his Office, takes a ſolemn Oath before 


: ----* Time are ſworn fourteen Perſons for the Unive 
Such Solemnities in the French Univerſities, are uſually 


In Sorbonne 


of the ſame College. 
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There are, alſo, 
man Beadle. 

This Univerſity, like that of Oxford, enjoys ma 
Privileges granted by the Kings of England; ade? 
which theſe are the principal: Every Michaetmas.1),” 
the Mayor of the Town of Cambridge, at his Entrance 
the VI 
chancellor, to obſerve and maintain the Nee f 
berties, and Cuſtoms of the Univerſity.— On the 7: : 


before St. Simon and St. Jude, at a Magna Ro 


three Squire Beadles ; and one 775. 


in the Church of St. Mary, appointed for the Aſﬀemhj; 


of the whole Univer/ity, the Mayor brings with him two 
Aldermen, four Burgeſſes, and two of every Pariſh 
to take their Oath before the Vice-Chancellor, for the 
Search of Vagabonds, ſuſpected Perſons, Sc. at the 55 


ty, 


and fourteen for the Town, for the cleanſing and Paving 


the Streets. | | 8 
The Univerſity has alſo a Court: let held twice a Year 
which takes Notice of all Nuſances, &c, v 
In Cambridge, there are none unendowed Houſes a9. 
pointed for Students, as in Oxford, and the Houſes en. 
dowed are no more than ſixteen ; but thoſe generally { 
large, that the Number of Students is commonly little 
different from thoſe of Oxford, the Halls being endowed. 
and privileged as the Colleges, and differ only in Name ” 
They are as follows, according to their Antiquity, = . 
St. Peter College, was founded in the Year 1256, under 
King Henry III. by Hugh Balſham Prior of Ely, and af. 
terwards enlarged by Edward II. by Malter Robert Iyr- 
ling, who gave a Houſe with the Appurtenances, ſome- 
times inhabited by the Religious called Fratres de ſacco. 


The Founder was made afterwards Biſhop of E; and 


he finiſhed the College in 1284. 
The College of St. Michael, was founded by Herveus 
de Stanton, ſome Time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


and a Canon of York and Wells; who obtained a Licence 


from King Edv. II. in the 17th Year of his Reign, to 
build that College for a certain Number of Scholars and 
Chaplains, according to the Rules he ſhould preſcribe ; | 


granting further, by the ſame Licence, to the ſaid Har- 
vey, Power to unite to the ſaid College the Advowſon 


of St. Michael's Church in Cambridge. The ſaid College 
was afterwards more enlarged, and taken in proceſs. of 


Time, into Trinity College, founded by Henry VIII, 


Univer/ity-Hall, or College, founded in 1326, by the 
Chancellor and Maſters of the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
King Edward III. in the 2oth Year of his Reign, gave 
Licence of Mortmain, to the Maſter and Scholars of the 


ſaid College, to take Lands and Tenements, to the 


yearly Revenue of forty Pounds. Since that Time it 
was much increaſed by Maſter Walter Tackſteed, Maſter 
But now it is united to the Foun 
dation of the Lady Elizabeth del Burgo, Counteſs of 
W | TREE 

King's Hall, or College, had its firſt Beginning of 
King Edw. II. who maintained there for a Time 32 
Scholars, who afterwards were paid ſometimes by the 


Sheriff of Cambridge, ſometimes by the Prior and Con- 


vent of St. Medu, and ſometimes out of the Exchequer. 


But King Edw. III. by his Charter, dated the 7th Day 


of December, in the eleventh Year of his Reign, erected 


there a College to the Honour of God, his bleſſed Mother | 


the Virgin Mary, and all the Saints, for a Maſter and 32 


Scholars, calling it King's Hall, the Ground whereof he . 


purchaſed of Maſter Gilbert Croiland, and endowed it 
afterwards with Lands and Poſſeſſions ; and it continued a 
College till the Time of King Henry VIII. who united it 
to his own Foundation of Trinity College. OE 
Clare Hall, was founded by Lady Elizabeth de Burgo, 
ſome Time Wife of Jobn de Burgo Earl of Veton in Ire. 
land, Daughter of Sir Gilbert of Clare Earl of Glouceſter, 
and one of the Heirs of Sir Gilbert of Clare her Brother. 
She was firſt married to John Burgh, Earl of Ulfer in 
Ireland, afterwards to Theobald of Verdon, and thirdly to 
Sir Roger Damary. She taking, into her Foundation the 
afore-mentioned Univerſity" Hall, by the Reſignation of 
Maſter Walter Thackſteed, Maſter thereof, and with the 
Conſent of Mr. Richard Baden, the firſt Founder, called 
it Clare Hall; and became the only Founder thereof in 


the Time of King Edw. III. about the Year 1347. 


Pembroke. Hall, was founded by the Lad * 
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of Valentia, Counteſs df Pembroke, Wife of Audomare, of 
VPalentia, Earl of Pembrote, and Daughter of Guido, 
Earl of St. Paul in France. She obtained a Privilege of 
King Edward III. (whoſe Couſin ſhe was) to found this 
College for a Maſter and Thirty Scholars, or more, at 
her Pleaſure: And to aſſign them, for their Abode, a 
Place in Cambridge of her own Inheritance, with three 
other Meſſuages, which ſhe purchaſed, and 100 J. of 
Yearly Revenue, Anno 1347. | | 


"Corpus Chriſti College, commonly, called Benner. 


College, was founded by the Alderman and Brethren of 
Corpus Chriſti Guilde, and the Brethren of our Lady 
Cuilde, in Cambridge, at the Inſtance of Henry Duke of 
Lancaſter, who in the 26th Lear of King Edward III. 
obtained a Licence of Mortmaine for the ſaid Alderman 
and Brethren, that upon a Meſſuage to them belonging 
in Cambridge, they might build a College for Scholars, 
Chaplains, and others, to be governed by a Maſter, ac- 
cording, to their Rules. By the fame Licence was alſo 
appropriated unto the College for ever, the Advowſon of 
St. Bennet's Church ſtanding before their Gate. This 
Duke of Lancaſter, in the 28th Year of the ſaid King 
Edward III. was elected Alderman of the faid Guilds, 
' who recognized the Statutes of the ſaid Guilds, ſays my 
Author rtr ee eee e e 7-g 
Trinity-Hall, was in antient Times an Hotel or 
Houſe of Study; and in the Reign of Edward III. John 
Crandell, Prior of Ely, and his Convent, procured the 
faid Hotel for a College for the Monks ; to this Houſe 
were added three other dwelling Houſes, by Maſter 
Richard Ling, Chancellor of the Univerſity, and Archi- 
ald of Norwich, Maſter Walter Elveden, and M. Simon 
Rekingal, Rector of Roleſby. - In the 28th Year 
of the ſaid King, Mr. Robert Stratton, F. Trunch, Walter 


Backton, Walter de Aldeby, and Peter Pitterings, gave 
towards the Enlargment thereof, one Meſſuage, and 


ſeven Paces of void Ground; and likewiſe the faid 
Walter Backton, Peter Pitterings, and Thomas Walſing- 
bam, gave another Meſſuage, called Drake's Entry; all 


which being thus laid together, were purchaſed. after- 


wards, by Maſter William Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich, 
who by the King's Licence, built there the College, for 
the moſt Part, as it now ſtands; and indow'd it with 
Lands and Poſſeſſions, and was the Founder thereof; he 
died at Avignon in France, the 6th' of January 1345. 


Gonville Hall, was founded by Edmund Gonville, Par- 
ſon of Tarington in Norfolk, in the 22d Year of 


Edward III. who obtained a Licence at the Suit of Sir 
Malter de Manny, to build a College for a Maſter and 30 

Scholars; where ſometimes ſtood three Houſes, and a 
Garden in Lurthrow Lane, which he purchaſed with his 
own Money, and in the 26th Year of the ſame King, that 


College was enlarged with two other Houſes, one of them 


given by the Chancellor and Maſters of the Univerſity, 
and the other by the Maſters and Brethren of St. John's 

_ Hoſpital in Cambridge. This Edmund Gonville, left at his 
Death a conſiderable Sum to William Bateman Biſhop of 
Norwich, to finiſh the ſaid College, which he did accord- 
ingly, and called it Gonville Hall; it was united afterwards 
to Caius College, under the Name of Gonville and Caius. 
The College of God's Houſe, was firſt founded by 


William Bingham, Parſon of St. John Zachary in London, 


on a Tenement, and three Gardens he purchaſed with 
his Own Money, in Mz ſtreet; and. obtained a Licence 
of King Henry VI. in the twentieth Year of his Reign, 
to build thereon a College for 25 Scholars and a Provoſt, 
to be governed by ſuch Rules and-Statutes; made by the 


ſaid William Bingham, William Wimbel, William Mil. 
| lington, and William Gull, Doctors of Divinity, and | 


Jobn Tilney Doctor of Law, and the longeſt Liver of 
them. This College was chiefly erected for a Gram- 
mar School; few Tears afterwards, King Henry being 
determined to found his College of our Lady, and St. 
Nicholas, obtained of the ſaid William Bing bam, a Reſig- 
nation of the Houſe and Ground, and in lieu thereof, 
gave him two other Places in Preachers: ſtreet, one of 
them belonging to the Abbot of Tiltie, and the other to 
the Prioreſs of Deny, together with a Licence of Mori- 

maine for 100 l. per Annum for ever, towards maintain- 
ing his College; but ſhortly afterwards, viz. in 1447. 
the ſaid William Bingham reſigned likewiſe, his new 

cies to 150 King, that his Majeſty ſhould be account- 
ol. II. 


with Servants and other 
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ed the Founder thereof, as he really was; but now; it 
is annexed to Chriſt's College. founded by the Lady ; 


Margaret, Counteſs of Richn r 
The King's-Callege, of our bleſſed:Lndy and St. Nicholas, 


Vas founded by King Henry VI. in the 19th Vear of his 


Regin, but the ſaid; College having incurred the Diſplea- 
ſure of Edward IVth, his Majeſty took from it all the 
Lands which the Founder had given them; and reſtored 


them again afterwards, to the yearly Revenue of five 


hundred Marks. Henry VII. finiſhed the fine Chapel 
began by Henry VI. And King Henm VIII. had it 
glazed and paved. with Marble; King Henry VIth's 
Deſign was, that this College ſnould be one of the 
fineſt Buildings in- the Kingdoms. 
The College of St. Margaret and St. Bernard, com- 
monly called Queen s-College, was firſt began by Queen 
Margaret, Wife of Henry VI. and Daughter of Regnier 
King of Sicily and Feryſalem , who procured a Mortmaine. 
for the ſame,” in 1441, for 1004, annual Revenue; at 
the Interceſſion of Mr. Andrew: Ducker, Parſon of St,. 
Butolphy in Cambridge, ſometime Principal of Bernard 
Hotel, which he purchaſed. and gave to the faid Cots 
lege; and [purchaſed likewiſe, wich the Aſſiſtance of 


ſome others, certain other Tenements, whereupon he 
built the College, being himſelf the firſt Preſident there · 


of ; giving to it afterwards, as well in his Life-time, as 
by his Will, divers Sums of Money and Pareels of 

Land; and engaging, beſides, George: Duke of Cla- 

rence, Cecil Dutcheſs of York; Richard Duke of Glous 
ceſter, and Anne his Wife, Edward Earl of Saliſbury, 
Maud Counteſs of Oxford, and Marmaduke Lumley, 

Biſhop of Lincoln, ſometime Chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity, to be all Benefactors to it. But this Foundation 
was fince attributed to Henry VI. as appears by his 
Charters dated the third Day of December, in the 25th 
Year of his Reign, who-built on his own Ground, where 
it ſtands now, in Mzln-ftreet, for a Preſident, and four 
Fellows or more, according to the Extent of the Re- 


venues; and to follow the Rules, and Statutes, which 


were to be deviſed by Maſter John Somerſet, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Jobn Langion Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity, Richard Candry, Peter Harford, Gilbert North. 
ington, and Thomas Bolyn, or by the longeſt Liver of 
them; Queen Elizabeth, Wife of King Edward IV. fi- 
niſhed afterwards, what was left imperfe&t in the Lear 
1465, and King Richard III. endowed it with goo Marks 
of annual Revenue in Lands. 
Katberine-Hall, in the Reign of Edward IV. and in 
the Year 1475. Robert Moollart, Doctor of Di- 
vinity, Chancellor of the Univerſity, and Provoſt of 
King's College, in the Honour of our bleſſed Lady and 
St. Katherine, Virgin and Martyr; it was founded for a 
Maſter and three Fellows, or more, on a Meſſuage in Miln- 


ſtreet, which he purchaſed with his own Money; obtain. 


ing likewiſe, of the King, a Licence of Mortmaine for 
40 Marks of annual Revenue for ever, for the Support 
of his College, which was afterwards enlarged by other 
rea e AG. 

Jeſus-College, was antiently a Monaſtery. of Nuns of 


St. Nadegunde, but the Monaſtery having been deſerted 


by the Nuns for want of Subſiſtance, Jobn Alcocte, Bi- 
ſhop of Ely, obtained Leave of King Henry VII. in the 
Year 1407. to build on the Ground of that ruinated 
Edifice, a College, in Honour of the Holy Trinity, of 
our bleſſed Lady, of St. John the Evangeliſt, and of St. 
Radegunge, Virgin, for a Maſter, Six Fellows, and a cer- 
tain Number of Scholars, to be governed by ſuch Rules 
and Statutes, he ſhould digeſt for them: The Revenues 
of this College, and the Number of Fellows, were aug - 
mented afterwards, at different Times, by Sir Robert 
Read, Bart. Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
Dr. Eleſon, Dr. Royſton, and Dr. Fuller. 
Chriſt's College, was | firſt begun by Henry VI. and 
after his Deceaſe, continued by Lady Margaret, Counteſs 
of Richmond and Derby, Daughter and Heireſs of Fobn 
Duke of Somerſet, and Mother of King Henry VII. on 
the ſame Ground where the College of God's Houſe 
ſtood, in Preacbers- Street; for Which ſhe obtained of 
the King her Son, a Charter dated the 1ſt of May, in 
the za0th Fear of bis Reign, and of Chriſt 1305, giv- 
ing to it by ber Will a Competency for 60 Students, 
Neceſſaries. The Abby of 
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crete having been diſſolved, the Lands thereof were 
wen to this College. N Bn 3 ag 6 
St. Fohn's College, was antiently a Monaſtery of regu- 
lar Canons, founded by Nigellus ſecond Biſhop of Eh, 
and Treaſurer of King Henry I. in the Year 1134, many 
Years afterwards, Hugh Balſham, otherwiſe Norwold, 
Biſhop of Eh, obtained Leave of King Edward I. in the 
Year 1280, to place a certain Number of Scholars in that 
Houſe, to live with the Monks, dividing between them 
and the Scholars, with their unanimous Conſent, the 
Lands and Goods of the Monaſtery ; left by expelling 
the Monks quite, and transferring them to another Place, 
as he had done Part of them, the Poor ſhould have been 
| deprived of the daily Relief which the Monaſtery allow- 
ed them. | 
The Lady Margaret Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, 
being informed that the Number of Monks was reduced 
to two only, the Houſe decay'd, and the Lands and 
Goods waſted, obtained Leave of her Nephew King 
Henry VIII. to build in the ſame Place a College in Ho- 
nour of St. Fobn the Evangeliſt; but having been pre- 
vented by Death, ſhe left the Execution of her pious 
Deſign to her Executors, Richard Fox Biſhop of Min- 
cheſter, John Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, Charles Somerſet 
Lord Herbert, afterwards created Earl of Worceſter, Sir 
Thomas Lovel, Sir Henry Marney, and Sir John St. John, 
| Knights, Henry Homby and Hugh Aſhton, Clerks z who 
with the Money ſhe had left, finiſhed the Building, en- 
dowed the College with her own Lands, and founded it 
in 1509, for a Maſter and 50 Scholars. | 
Magdalen College, was firſt an Hoſtel, or Hall, inha- 
bited by Monks of ſeveral different Monaſteries (and 
therefore called then Monks College) who were ſent thi- 
ther from their reſpective Abbies, to ſtudy in the Uni- 
verſity. 5 JJ*FFFFC 
_ Edward Duke of Buckingham, built the Hall of this 
College in 1519, wherefore it was called for a Time 
Buckingham College. But the Buildings which were left 
imperfect by the Duke, were perfected afterwards 


* 


by 
the Prior of Eh, and Abbots of Ramſey and Walden. 
and thus continued a Place of Study for the Monks, till 


the general Suppreſſion of Monaſteries made by Hen- 
WW IWLA DEALS nila fs 3 . 
At laſt, the Lord 7. Audeley Baron of Walden, and 
Chancellor of England, founded there a College under 
the Name of St. Mary Magdalen, and endowed with 
Poſſeſſions in the Year 1542 ; but being prevented by 
Death from finiſhing what he had begun, Sir Chriſtopher 
Wray Lord Chief Juſtice of England, repaired and 
beautified it. | +3”. hs 3 
Trinity College, was founded by Henry VIII. in the 
Year 1546, and erected on the ſame Spot of Ground, 
where Edward III. had built his College, called King's 
Hall; whereunto was joined another College, called 


| Michael Houſe, founded by Harvey de Stanton, in the 


Time of Edward II. and another Houſe called Phifwick 
Haſtel; all which three Houſes the King took into his 
new College, with the Poſſeſſions and Buildings belong- 
ing thereto, and called it Trinity College : The Polleſlions 
thereof were much augmented by Queen Mary, who 
gave it three hundred and thirty-eight Pounds of annual 
Revenue in Lands; and under whoſe Reign was built 
likewiſe the ſtately Chapel of that College, viz. in the 
Tear of Chriſt % 


 Gonvile and Caius College, was firſt begun by Z 3 


Convile, as heretofore mentioned. Jobn Caius, Doctor 
in Phyſick, who had been Fellow and Maſter of the 
ſaid College, enlarged the Houſe and made it a new 


Foundation, by giving to it certain Manors and Lands, 


in the Year 1557, calling it by the Name of Gonvile, 

and Caius College. 5 wi 
Emanuel College, was founded by Sir Walter Mildmay, 

Enight, Chancellor and under Treaſurer of the Exche- 


quer, and Privy-Counſellor to Queen Elizabeth, about 


the Year of our Lord 1584, on the Ground where the 
Convent of the Friar Preachers, or Dominicans ſtood, 
in Preachers-Street. TAs 
| Suſſex Sidney College, was founded in the Year 1598, 
by the Lady Frances Sidney Counteſs of Suſſex, by 
whoſe Foundation it has a Maſter, ten Fellowſhips, 
and twenty Scholarſhips ; to which Sir John Hart added 


very conſiderable Schools in England, viz. 


of Wincheſter. | 


tainted of Treaſon, he enjoyed it but a ſhort Time. 


UNIVERSITY 


afterwards two Fellowſhips and four Schalarhine .. . 
veral other Perſons having been fince Benefatiou 8 
this College. e £64. * d 
The Degrees are uſually taken at Cambridge, 33 
Oxford, except in Law and Phyſick, wheregf * * 
Years, they may take the Degree of Bachelor 5 and wh 
five Years more that of Dofior. — : ops 
In this Univerſity the Lent-Term begins the 1 th: oe 
January, and ends the Friday before Palm-Suniay og 
Eafter-Term begins the Wedneſday after Kafter * 
and ends the Week before Whitſun-tide. 7; Finity Tir 7 
they have none at Cambridge, for from Eaſter to — 
Commencement is but one Term with them. 
mas-Term begins the 1oth of OFober, 
of December. TV: | 


Michael. 
and ends the 10th 


| The firſt Tueſday af Fuly is always Dies. Comitiorum, 


there called the Commencement, wherein the Maſter F 
Arts, and the Doctors of all Faculties compleat * 
Degrees reſpectively; and the Bachelors of Arts do th 4s 
in Lent, beginning at Aſþ-wedneſday. 85 
I will not have the Preſumption to give the Prece. 
dency to one of thoſe two celebrated Univer/tie; 95 | 
the other, ſince I know nothing of them but what l 
have learned from Authors, and common Report; that 
that of Oxford has always been reckoned the fig . : 4 
has always produced, and produces ſtill very ink 
Perſons in all Faculties ; though perhaps that of Ing 
bridge is not inferior to it on that Article; and if the 
Number of eminent Perſons is not fo great from Canbrid e 
as from Oxford, it is not for want of Capacity in the Pro. 
feſſors; but becauſe Cambridge is not ſo much frequented 
as Oxford, and therefore has not fo great a Number of 
Students, Oxford was always certainly, and without the 
leaſt Partiality, an Univerſity of very great Repuration 
and even now, that moſt of the moſt famous Univerſiti i 
of Europe have loſt a great deal of their antient Luſtre | 
that of Oxford may be put on a Par with the Univerfity 
of Paris; and that of Cambridge next. | 
Beſides theſe two celebrated Univerſities, there are ſume 
Eaton School, founded by King Henry VI. in 1 443. 
Weſtminſter School, founded by Queen Elizabeth. = 
Wincheſter School, ſounded by William Wickham Biſhop 
St. Paul's School, in London, founded by Joby Colle 
in 1310. FN £2 YE 
St. Anthony's School, in London, founded by Joby 


Tate. 


Merchant Taylors School, founded by the Merchant 
Taylors in 1560. 9. 1 . „ 
Beſides which there is a Free Grammar School in 
Shrewſbury in the County of Salop, founded by King 
Edward VI. in the ſixth Year of his Reign, and of 
Chriſt 1552, and much augmented ſince by Queen 
Elizabeth, in the thirteenth of her Reign, and of Chriſt 
23 * e GE, b 00 "a | 

From this ll paſs to the Foundations of all the Col- 
leges, privileged Schools, &c. within the City of Lon- 
don, beginning by the Inns of Court, as they are com- 


monly called, ſince they are Colleges for the Inſtruction 


of young Lawyers in the Practice of their Profeſſion; and 
as the Temple is the moſt antient, the firſt in Order, and 
accounted the moſt famous; Pl! begin with the Temple. 
The TemyeLs, was antiently a Houſe belonging to 
the Knights Templars of Jeruſalem, built by them, to- 
gether with the beautiful Chapel belonging to it, as it 
now ſtands, which was dedicated to the Service of God, 
by Heraclius Patriarch of Jeruſalem, in 1185, and where 
they continued in great Honour and Opulency for the 
Space of 100 Years, i. e. tothe Time of their Suppreſſion, 
which happened at the Council of Vienna, as mentioned 
in my Treatiſe of Orders under the Letter O. 

After this Suppreſſion, this Houſe of the Templars 
was occupied by divers Lords ſucceſſively. Firſt by 
Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of Lancaſter, and Couſin of 
the then reigning King; but being ſoon afterwards at- 


It fell next to Hugh Spencer, Earl of Glouceſter, who 
being likewiſe, ſoon after, attainted and executed for 
Treaſon, it came afterwards in the Poſſeſſion of Audo- 


mar of Valence, of the illuſtrious Houſe of Luſſgnan in 


- 


France, 


* 9 


+ 


France, Earl of Pembroke, in England; who having en- 
ſoy ß it for a while, ſome Profeſſors of the Law ob- 

MT under Edward III. a long Leaſe of two Parts of 
the Temple, viz. of the middle and inner Temple from 
the Knights of St. Jobn of Feruſalem, to whom it had 
been given in Property, at the Diſſolution of the Tem- 
plars, on Condition of paying to them a yearly Revenue 
of ten Pounds: Dr. Stapleton, e of Exeter, having 
got Poſſeſſion, under Edward II. of what is called at 

— the outward Temple, and converted it into a 


ouſe for him, and his Succeſſors Biſhops of Exeter, in 


whoſe Poſſeſſion it continued under the Name of Exeter- 
Inn, until Queen Mary's Time, when the Lord Paget, 

principal Secretary of State, having found Means to 
fave it conveyed to him and his Heirs, re-edified it; 
after wards it came by Purchaſe under Queen Elizabeth, 
to Thomas Earl of Norfolk, who paſſed it over to the 
Earl of Leicefter, and he gave it to his Son, Sir Robert 
Dudley, of whom the famous Earl of Eſſex purchaſed 
it, for which it was called Eſſex-Houſe. | 


The next College or Inn of Court, is Lincoln's-Inn, | 


ſituated in New-ſftreet, or Chancery-lane, part thereof was 
antiently the Meſſuage or Manſion-Houſe of a Gentleman 
called William de Hoverſtyle, Treaſurer to King Henry III. 
who was attainted of Treaſon, and his Houſe and 
Lands confiſcated to the King, who gave his Houſe to 
Ralph de Nova Villa, Chancellor of England, and Bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter, who built on the ſame Ground a fine 
Houſe for him, and his Succeſſors Biſhops of Chickyfer, 
in whoſe Poſſeſſion it continued till the Reign' of King 
Hen VII. when it was conveyed to Judge Suliara, 


which Judge and his Poſterity enjoyed it till the Reign 


of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Edward Suliard of Eſſex, 


| fold it to the Benchers of Lincoln - Inn; and notwith- 


ſtanding, that Part of the Inheritance of this Houſe be- 


longed firſt to Hiverhbyll, and afterwards to the Biſhops 
of Chicheſter, yet the Profeſſors and Students of the 
HA ouſe called it Lincoln's-Inn, though it never belonged 
to any of the Earls of Lincoln; not but Sir Henry Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, enjoyed that Part of it which was 
made out of the old Monaſtery of the black Friars, gi- 
ven to him by King Edward I. which Friars left that 
and went into the new Monaſtery of Black-Friars tound- 

ed then in London, by Dr. K:Inarby, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; and it is likely enough that this Earl of 


Lincoln, got ſome Part ot the Biſhops of Chicheſter's 


Ground, towards enlarging his new Houſe in Lincoin's 
Inn, which he built in the Reign of King Edward J. 
and where he died, in the Year 1310, and not on] 
that Houſe, but likewiſe Chicheſter-Inn, and other Meſ- 
ſuages purchaſed by the Benchers of this College, were 
joined afterwards into one and the ſame Building, and 
called Lincoln's-1nn to this Day. e HL 

We have no mention made on Record, of the flouriſh- 
ing State of this Inn, until King Henry VIth Reign; 
when it appears by the Records of the Houſe, that it 
was then a flouriſhing, and well eſtabliſhed College, 
provided with famous Profeſſors, and full of Students 
of the municipal Laws of England. [ft IC 


tified with fair Buildings; ſor in the Reign of King 


Henry VIII. Sir Thomas Lovel, who had been Fellow of 


this Houſe, built the Gate-Houſe, and ſet up in the 
Frontiſpiece, the Arms of the aforeſaid Earl of Lincoln, 
as the Arms of the Houſe with his own Arms; fince 
which Time the Benchers have augmented the Houſe 
with Buildings and Chambers. 55 | 
', Grays-Inn, was antiently the Inn or Houſe of the an- 
tient Barons the Lords Gray, whence it took the Name. 

It is ſituated within the Manor of Pirpool in Holbourn, 
being an antient Prebend of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Paul in London; it is at preſent a very ſumptuous Build- 
ing; with a beautiful Garden, and kept in good Order, 
where all Perſons of Faſhion are ſuffered to walk ang 
take the Air; of this Inn, if I be rightly informed, 
was the infamous Serjeant Bradſhaw, who was Preſident 
af that ſacrilegious, and mock Court, who committed 
that horrid Crime which irritated Heaven, and ſhocked 
the whole Earth; for which the Benchers, and other 
| Gentlemen. of that celebrated Inn are not to be reflected 
upon; ſince chere is not in the whole Kingdom, greater 
1 Np a | 3 | 
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in Conſideration of their 


of 


Clifford lun, was firſt the Houſe of 


ſome noble Perſonage. e , 


Friends to Monarchy and more loyal Subjects. 
we Exerciſes practiſed in theſe chtee Inn of Court, 
whither reſort the Sons of the beſt Gentry in the King- 
dom, which is cafily known by their ood Manners, and 
noble and gentle Behaviour, are the 8 dy of the munt- 
cipal Laws of England; in which after they have em- 
ployed ſome Years, they obtain the Degree and Title 
of inner Barriſters, and at the End of ſeven Years," be- 
come outward Barriſters, and are then called to the 
Bar, and ſoon after are allowed to practiſe openly the 
Law in all the*Courts of Judicature, and to give Coun- 
ſel, wherefore they are called learned Counſellors at 
Law: After ſome Years more,' and as they grow in 
Learning and Reputation, they are allowed to read the 
Law publickly in their Halls, and therefore are called 
Readers. If afterwards they read again, they are called 
double Readers, and laſtly, Benchers; being called then 
to the Govemment of the Affairs of their Society, to 


reform the Abuſes and Irregularities introduced into it, 


to puniſh Offenders, c. ee 
But many of theſe Profeſſors are preferred by the King, 
reat Merit and Reputation, 


to ſerve him in higher Offices, in his Court of Xing s- 


Bench, Common. Pleas, Exchequer, Chancery, &c. under 


the Name of Serjeants at Law, and wear a Coif for 
Marks of their Dignity, and a ſcarlet Gown on ſolemn 
Occaſions. | wh HITS 
But to enter into a more exact Detail of their Exer- 
ciſes in mo . they have Conferences and Diſ- 
tations, *whic y call Meotes, Pleadings, putting 
Caſes &c. FI Th | 02-766 obR 
As to the Inns of Chancery, Thavie's-Inn is reckon'd 
the firſt as to Antiquity, ir was antiently the Manſion- 
Houſe of an honeſt Citizen, called ' John Thavies, an 
Armourer by Profeſſion; and was rented of him in the 
Reign of King Edward III. by the chief Profeſſors 
then of the Law; as it may be ſeen yet in a Record in 
the Huſtings. But it was purchaſed afterwards, for the 
Students and Profeſſors of the Law of Chancery, by the 
Benchers of Lincoln s. Inn, about the Reign of King 
Henry VII. retaining ſtill the Name of the old Land- 
lord or Proprietor, Maſter Thaviess © 
Furni val s.-Inn (as it appears upon Recor 


d of the ſixth 
Lear of King Richard II.) was the Houſe of Sir William 
Furnival, Knight, without any other Addition or Title 
of Honour; but doubtleſs that Sir William, Owner of 


this Inn, was Baron and Lord Furnival, whoſe Heireſs 
was married to Jobn Lord Talbot, created Earl of 


Shrewſbury, by King Henry VI. and the Earl had this 
Houſe, and other large Eſtates in Dowry with his Wife, 
Daughter and Heireſs of the Lord Furnival. George 
Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, ſold this Houſe, in the Be- 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, or thereabouts, 
to the Benchers of Lincoin' - Inn, for a College for the 
Gentlemen Students of the Law of Chancery. 
Bernard. Iun, firſt called Mackworth's-Inn, was, in 
the Reign of King Henry VI. a Meſſuage belonging to 


Dr. Jobn - Mackworth, Dean of Lincoln, and being in 


x the Occupation of one Bernard, at the Time of the Con- 
Since that Time it has been much enlarged and beau- 


verſion thereof, into our Inn of Chancery, it bears the 
Name of Bernard's-1nn to this Day, 
Staple- Inn, or Hotel of the Merchants of the Staple ; 
which is all J can learn of the Antiquity: of this Houſe: 
To which, however, it muſt be added, that it is the 
faireſt of all the Iuns of Chancery; dm: + of 
Mallon de Her- 
ſey, and was reſigned to King Edward I. for Debts; and 
it is commonly ſaid to have been the Palace or Houſe of 
the Lord Clifford; but in the Records of the Reign of 
King Edward II. it is ſaid, that this Houſe was given 
by the King to Robert Clifford, without any Addition 


of Title; and let afterwards to Students in the Law by 


Dame IJſabel, Widow of the ſaid Robert Clifford, in the 
eighteenth Year of King Edward II. for four Pounds of 

annual Rent. Yet the Opinion of thoſe who hold it 
to have been the Houſe of the antient Lords Cliffords, 


Earls of Cumberland, is not to be rejected; for the antique 


Buildings belonging to it, and the antient and honour- 
able Coats of Arms ſet up in the Hall and other Places 
of the Houſe, ſnew it to have been the Manſion of 


Clement 
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Clement's Inn, was a Meſſuage belonging to the Pa- 


riſh of Cement. Dane. I find nothing elſe in Authors 


relating to it. 


- 


New Inn, was a publick Inn for Travellers, the Sign 
' whereof was the Picture of our Lady, and thereupon it 
was called our Lady's Inn. It was purchaſed or hired by 
Sir Jobn Finure, Chief Juſtice of Exgland, in the Reign 
of King Edward IV. for 61. per Annum, for a Houle for 
thoſe Students of the Law who were lodged in the Little 
Old Bailey, in a Houſe called St. George's Inn, at the 
upper End of St. George's Lane. But ſome ſay, the 


going in was over-againſt St. Sepulchre*'s Church, and 


while it ſtood : But it has been long ſince converted into 
Tenements ; and I don't know if at preſent there 1s any 
Remains thereof. | PRE | | 

Lyon's Inn, was alſo a publick Inn for Travellers, 
which had a Lion for the Sign; but purchaſed after- 
wards by Gentlemen Profeſſors and Students in the Law, 


in the Reign of King Henry VIII. and converted into an 


Inn of Chancery. 15 F 
As to the Rules obſerved in theſe Inns of Chancery, 


and the Exerciſes practiſed therein; each Inn has a Chief 


or Governor, called Principal; and here young Students 
make their firſt Eſſay of the Study of the Law, which 
if they like and delign to proceed, they remove ſoon 
after to one of the Inns of Court, to which that Houſe or 
Chancery belongs ; for they can take no Degree in an 
Inn of Chancery. Every Inn of Court has two or three 
Inns of Chancery belonging to it, viz. to the Middle Tem- 
ple belongs New Inn; to the Inner Temple belongs Clif- 
ford's Inn, Lion's Inn, and Clement's Inn. Thavie's Inn, 


and Furnival's Inn, are Members of Lincoln's Inn; Sta- 


Ple's Inn, and Bernard's Inn belonging to Gray's Inn. 
| Wherefore ſeveral are of Opinion, that all theſe Houſes 


of Chancery were founded, purchaſed, and eſtabliſhed 


by the Profeſſors, and Gentlemen of theſe Inns of Court; 


and to confirm their Opinion, twice every Year, viz. in 
Greſham College, in Biſbopſgale-Street, was founded by 
Sir Thomas Greſham, Knight and Merchant of London 
in 1579, for ſeven Lectures of ſeven different Faculties 


Lent and in Auguf, a learned Gentleman is choſen 
among the Counſellors, to come and hear the Meotes 
and Diſputations, and give Leſſons in each of theſe 
Houſes of Chancery belonging to that Inn of Court, from 
which this Profeſſor is ſent. - | 9 TE 


There is no Neceſſity for young Students firſt edu- 
cated in one of, theſe inferior Inns, to remove to a ſu- 


perior one ; but they may continue in the Inn they have 
choſen firſt ; but if they remove to another their Admiſ- 
ſion into it will be attended with more Expences. 

The Six Clerks Office, is alſo an Inn of Chancery, 
where Gentlemen learned in the Law, and belonging 


to that high Court, live in common, and were in their 


firſt Inſtitution Prieſts ; whence they have been called 
_ Clerks. This Inn is ſituated in Chancery-Lane, and was 
_ purchaſed for them by Mr. John Kederminſter, Eſq; one 
of their Society, a moſt ſkilful Man in his Profeſſion, 
very faithful to his Friends, and very juſt to his Clients. 


This Houſe was antiently the Palace of the Abbot of 
Mecton in Lincolnſhire ; and afterwards the Houſe of one 


OMG / ( . 
Io the ſaid Six Clerks Office may be added Curſttors, 
or rather Coriſters Inn, founded by Sir Nicolas Bacon, 
Knight, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England; and 
ſituated in Chancery-Lane over- againſt Lincoln's Inn. The 
Office of the Curſitors is to make all original Writs 
wahich are to be ſent into all Parts of Exgland. 
Some chuſe rather to call theſe Gentlemen Corifters 
than Curſitors, becauſe, ſay they, they are neither Meſ- 
ſengers nor Poſtmen; and ſupport their Sentiment on 
that antiently moſt of the Officers of Chancery, or Court 
of Conſcience, were Eccleſiaſticks, Divines, and Ca- 
noniſts; for Example, the firſt Officer of this Court 
was a Biſhop, and was called Cancellarius, a Cancellis, 
becauſe he ſet intra cancellos, i. e. in Chancels. The 
ſecond Officer is the Maſter of the Rolls, who was either 
a Dean or Warden, or Provoſt of ſome Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church, The Maſters of Chancery were 
Doctors of Divinity, and of the common Law, and had 
Prebends and Dignities in the Churches aforeſaid. The 
Six Clerks were fecular Prieſts, as it appeared by their 
Habits and ſhaved Crowns, to be ſeen yet on their 
Tombs in the Temple Church, and elſewhere. Whence 


A eg to have been the moſt antient Inn of Chancery 


Auditor Cauſarum, or Judge of the Court of A 


ſeveral Courts; together with the Procurators 


Bachelors in the Civil and Canon Lax. 
Note, That having taken Notice of the College of py, 


* 
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it is concluded, that it was proper that among all ther 
Eccleſiaſticks, and next to them ſhould be Choriſters 
becauſe there was then no conſiderable Church without 
mens LY. 5512 | 8 

Next come the College of Civilians, called Dogy; 
Commons, ſituated upon Sr. Bennet's Hill near Paul's 
Wharf , which was purchaſed for them about the Be. 
ginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, by Mr. Henry 
Harvey, Doctor of the Civil and Canon Law, Mat; 
of Trinity Hall in Cambridge, Prebendary of Eh, and 
Dean of the Arches ; before which Time the ( ivilian: 
and Canoniſts were lodged in Pater-nefter-Row, _ 

Dr. Harvey obtained a Leaſe of this new College of 
Civilians for 100 Years, of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul, for the annual Rent of five Marks; in which 
are lodged, and live in common, the Fudge of thy Hig 
Court of Admiralty, who is always a Doctor of the Civil 


Law, and Deputy of the Lord High Admiral of Eng- 


land, for Matters of Law and Judicature in maritime 
Affairs, whether criminal, civil, or capital. 77e the 
Dean of the Arches: The Commiſſioners delegate or 
Judges of the Court of Delegates : The Vicar-Ceneral; 
Chancellors' of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and hs 
Lord Biſhop of London: The Maſter or Cuſtos, or Com- 
miſſary of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Th. 
| udience . 
and ſo many of the Judges of the Court of High Com. 
miſſion as are profeſſed Civilians : As alſo the Docto 5 
of Civil and Canon Law, who are Advocates in al! cheſs 


or Proc. 


tors in theſe Courts, commonly called Licentiates and 


cans, in my Treatiſe of Apothecaries, and of phy. 


ſick; it would be needleſs to repeat here what! have 


ſaid in thoſe two Places; therefore I'Il paſs it over in 
Silence, to come to Greſham College. 


and Arts, to be read publickly, viz. a Lecture of Divi- 


nity, a Lecture of the Civil Law, a Lecture of Phyjick, 
a Lecture of Rhetorick, one of Atronomy, one of Come. 


try, and one of Mufick ; by ſeven different Profeſſors of 


thoſe ſeveral Arts and Sciences: Thoſe Lectures to be 
read only in Term-time ; each Profeſſor being allowed 


by the worthy Founder fifty Pounds a Year, with a 


commodious Lodging in the fine College he cauſed to 
be built for that Purpoſe. 


Sion College, ſituate in the Pariſh of St. Apbage within 
Cripplegate, has been a religious Houſe Time out of 
Mind, ſometimes under. the Denomination of a Priory 
or College; ſometimes under that of a Spittle or Hoſ- 
pital, as at its Diſſolution 31 Henry VIII. it was called 
Elfging-Spittle, from William Elhing, Mercer, who 
founded it Anno 1329, 3 Edward III. . | 


Tis now, and has been 6 Carol. I. a Complication of | 


both: *Tis a College for the Uſe of all the London Mi- 
niſters, Rectors, Vicars, Lecturers, and Curates, cano- 
nically inſtituted and inducted, or that have Licence to 


preach within the City of London, from the Lord Biſhop 
of that Dioceſe, who were incorporated by Charles I. 
1631, under the Name of Pre/ident and Fellows of Sion 
College, within the City of London, at the Prayer of Dr. 
Thomas White, Vicar of St. Dunſtan's in the Welt, and 


one of the Reſidentiaries of the Cathedral Church of 


St. Paul; tis an Hoſpital likewiſe for ten poor Men and 


ten poor Women (the former within, the latter without 


the Gates of the Houſe) whereof four are to be nomi- 


nated by the City of Briſtol, where Doctor White was 
born; eight by the Merchant Taylor's Company, ſix by 
the Pariſh of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, where he was 


Miniſter 49 Years, and two by 5. Gregory's near St. 


Paul's, where he lived about 20 Years, unleſs any of 


his poor Kindred appear, who are always firſt to be con. 


ſidered by the EleQors, the Preſident, two Deans, and 


four Aſſiſtants, ' who are annually choſen out of the 


Rectors and Vicars of London, as Governors of this Co : 
lege and Hoſpital, ſubject to the Viſitation of the Lor 
Biſhop of London. : 


* 
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Mr. Jobn Simpſon, Rector of St. Olave's in Hart- 
gitet, and one of Dr. White's Executors, built here a 
ately Library for the Clergy principally, without ex- 
cuding other Students, who have the free Uſe of it 
under certain Reſtrictions, which are printed, and hung 
up in that fair Room, not inferior to many of the beſt 
Libraries in either of the two Univerſities. | | 

This Library was at firſt well ſtocked by the Founder 
thereof, and many other Benefactors, wiz. Sir Paul 
Baynings Viſcount - Sudbury, his Viſcounteſs, Sir Paul 
Pindar Sir George Croke, Elizabeth Viſcounteſs Cam- 
im, Brion Walton, Lord Biſhop of Chgfter, ſeveral Al- 
germen of London, with moſt of the Clergy thereof. At 
length it was ſo augmented. by the Books belonging to 
the Cathedral of St. Paul, which were carried firſt to 
Camden-Houſe, and then brought thither in 1647; that 
ſoon after, viz. Anno 1656, the then Library-Keeper, Mr. 
Spencer, publiſh'd a large Catalogue of them in Quarto. 

Merchant-T aylors School, fituatz near Cannon:ſtreet, was 
built by Sir Thomas White, Alderman, and Merchant- 
Taylor of Lendon, the Founder of St. Jobn Baptiſt Col- 

lege in Oxford. Here are 300 Scholars taught; 100 
gratis, 100 at 25. 6d. a Quarter, and 100 at 35. a 
Quarter. TER ny L 

To this School belongs 37 Fellowſhips in the ſaid 
College at Oxford; two Scholars are from hence yearly 
elected as Places become vacant. One Side of it ſtands 
upon great ſtone Pillars, in a large Court paved with Free- 

Stone, It has a good Library belonging to it, and a 
large Houſe for the Maſter, with Apartments for each 
of the three Uſhers. | ; {os | 
At Mercers-Chapel, in Cheapfide, is a good School be- 
longing to the Company of Mercer. 

The Charter-Houſe was antiently a Monaſtery of Car- 
thuſian Monks, whence it is called, by Corruption, the 
Charter-Houſe. It is ſituated without the Walls of Lon- 
don, and is alſo called Sutton's-Hoſpital; it conſiſts of a 
Maſter, a Governor, a Chaplain, and ſeveral other Of- 
ficers; alſo a Maſter and Uſher to inſtruct 44 Scholars, 


beſides 80 decayed Gentlemen, Soldiers, and Merchants, 


at leaſt it was the Intention of the noble Founder, which 
is at preſent much fruſtrated) who have all a plentiful 


Maintenance of Diet, Lodging, Cloaths and Phyſick, 
Sc. and live all in a Collegiate Manner: And the 44 


Scholars have not only Neceſſaries while they are here 


taught, but if they become fit for the Univerſities, there 


is alſo for each of them, out of the yearly Revenue of 
this College, 20 l. a Year, to keep them eight Years at 
the Univerſity z and to others fitter for Trades is allowed 

a conſiderable Sum of Money to bind them Apprentices. 

_ There are, beſides, all Sorts of Officers neceſſary for 
ſuch a Society, as Phyſician, Apothecary, Steward, 
Cooks, Butlers, Gc. who have all competent Salaries. 


ton, Eſq; a Lincolnſhire Gentleman. The Houſe coſt 


him at firſt 13000 J. and the fitting it up for this Purpoſe 
about 7000 J. more, in all 20, oo0 I. and was endowed 


by him with 4000 J. per Annum, which has been much 
improved ſince. The Founder died the 12th of Decem- 
ber 1611. His Foundation having been kept entire, and 
maintained with his own Revenue, without admitting 
any other Addition of Charity; and is of ſuch Reputa- 
tion, that the Kings of England judged it proper to ap- 
point, by Letters Patent under the great Seal, Perſons 
of the firſt Rank, and in the moſt eminent Poſts of the 
Kingdom, to be the Overſeers and Governors of this 
| Society. Their Number mult be 16, and all the Va- 
| .cancies ſupplied by the Election of the remaining Go- 
vernors. FE 77 e 
The Univerſities of Scotland are four, viz. St. An- 

drews, Glaſgow, Aberdeen and Edinburgb. TIES 
The Univerſity of St. Andrews, was founded by Biſhop 
Henry Fard!low, in the Year of Chriſt, 1412, and en- 
dowed with very ample Privileges. The Archbiſhops 
of St. Andrews, were formerly Chancellors of the Uni- 
verſity; but now it. is governed by a Rector, choſen 
every Year, and has the ſame Authority as the Vice- 
 Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, and by the Sta- 
_ utes of the Univerſity, ought, to be one of the Princi- 
pals of the Colleges. A Profeſſor of Mathematicks was 
at aly added to this Univerſity, + . 
It has three Calleges, i. e, St. Leonard's, and 
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St. Mary's College; St. Salvator s, commonly called the Old 
College, was founded by James Kennedy, Archbiſhop of 
St. Angrews, who built the Edifice, together with a 
Church, wherein he has a curious Monument; he fur- 
niſhed it with Ornaments, and endowed it with a ſuf- 
ficient Revenue for the Maintenance of a Provoſt, Ma- 
ſters and Profeſſors. At the firſt Foundation, it was 
endowed with a Doctor, Batchelor and Licentiate in 
Divinity ; four Profeſſors of Philoſophy, and eight poor 
Scholars, called Burſars, who are here inſtructed gratis. 
Dr, Skene, late Principal of this College, repaired and 
augmented it, and alſo founded a Library, which is now 
well furniſhed with Books. S Won 

St. Leonard's-College, was founded by John Hepburn, 
Prior of St. Andrews, in 1524, who endowed'it with a 
Maintenance for a Principal or Warden, who is always 


to be a Doctor of Divinity, four Profeſſors of Philo- 


ſophy, called Regents, and eight poor Scholars. Sir 
John Scot, added a Profeſſor of Philoſophy, with a li- 
beral Maintenance, and augmented the Library with 
ſeveral valuable Volumes; which was fince increaſed 
by the Collection of Books left to it, by Sir John Wed. 
derburn. 5 E 
St. Mary's, a new College, was founded by James 
Beaton, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, in 1536, and en- 
dowed with a Maintenance for two Profeſſors, who are 
to be Doctors of Divinity, one ſtiled principal Profeſſor 
of Theology, the other only Profeſſor of Theology, to 
theſe was lately added a Profeſſor of Mathematicks; 
for the Improvement of which Science, the firſt Pro- 


feſſor Mr. James Gregory, procured an Obſervatory to be 
erected in the College Garden, furniſhed with many Ma- 


thematical Inſtruments.— No Philoſophy is taught in 
this College. oo k © Den Bcrh 
The Univerſity of Glaſgow, was erected by a Bull of 
Pope Nicholas V. dated Septimo Calendas Januarii, A. D. 
1451, at the Deſire of King James II. of Scotland: Dr. 
Turnbull, Biſhop of Glaſgow, ſupplying the whole 
Charges of the Foundation. By the Pope's ſaid Bull, 
he and his Succeſſors in the Biſhoprick of Glaſgow, 
were conſtituted Chancellors of the Univerſity, with all 
the ſame Powers enjoyed by the Refores dicti Cancellarts 
of the Univerſity of Bononia. And there were erected, 
Studium generale in Theologia, Jure Canonico & Civili 
& artibus, atque quavis alia licita Faculiate.“ And all 
Powers, Privileges, and Immunities, which had at any 
Time been granted by the ary e to the Univerlity 
of Bononia, all granted to this Univerſity of Glaſgow. © 
The faid Prelate procured likewiſe a Charter, under 


the Great Seal of Scotland, of moſt ample Privileges to 


this Univerſity, from King James II. dated at Sterling, 
April, 21, 1453. The Biſhop alſo, with the Conſent ot 


| the Dean and Chapter, gave the Univerſity another 
This vaſt Revenue was the ſole Gift of Thomas Sut- ; 


Charter of Privileges under their Seal, December 1, 1453. 
all which Charters were confirmed by Charters from ſuc- 
ceeding Kings and of agg "of E eee, SOT PAINS 
The Univerſity was at firſt, compoſed of the Cle 2 
of the Cathedral, and the neighbouring Countries, 'a- 
mong whom were Mr. Patrick Latt, then Chancellor of 
the Dioceſe, afterwards Chancellor of Scotland, and M. 
David Cadxon or Stago, Precentor of the Cathedral, who 
was the firſt Doctor, and afterwards a great Benefactor to 
the Univerfity. Mr. William Elpbinſton, was firſt Dean 


of the Faculty of Arts, then Rector of this Univerſity. . 


The Abbot of Kikvinning, and ſome of thoſe of the Ab- 
bey of Metroſs, were Members of this Univerſity at its 
firſt Foundation, In the Year 1437, is found inmatricu- 
lated into this Univerſity, Audreas Stuart, Subdecanus 

52 Regis Scotorum, Faculi Se- 


c. 2. 31 7 Tat: . 
There is in the Records of the Univerſity, ſtill ex- 
tant, the original Rector Book in Vellum, containing a 
regular Journal of all Proceedings in the Univerſity's 
Congregations, from the Foundation, to very near the 
Time the modern Apoſtles gained Ground there. 
In 150g, when they ' conquered the whole Kingdom, 
every body knows in What Manner they ſeized all 


the Revenues of the Church, and of religious Houſes, 


and turned. out the Catholick Clergy ; the Members of 
this Univerſity fled to France; wherefore the Buildings 
were neglected, and great Part of the Salaries of the Ma- 
ſters _ Scholars were ſeized, Queen Mary, by —— 
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to the Lords of the Council, dated July 13, 156 3, granted 
again for the Maintenance of Scholars (called Burſars here) 
certain Lands and Annuities, belonging to the Dominican 


Friars at Glaſgow, together with their Houſes and Dwel- 


lings. Some few Years after, they alſo obtained a 
Grant of all the Lands, Houſes, Annuities, Ac. which 
had formerly belonged to any Chapel, Altarages, Pre- 
bendaries in any Churches or Monaſteries found in 
Glaſpow. | bv i 
King Fames VI. of Scotland, by his Charter, dated 
at Dalkeith Fuly, 13, 1577, confirming the former Do- 
nations, granted to the College erected in the Univer- 
ſity, the Tythes of the Pariſh of Govan, for maintaining 
the Principal, Regents, Burſars or Scholars and Servants; 
this Charter was ratified in his next Parliament. Alſo, 
the ſaid King, with. Advice and Conſent of Parliament, 
dated June 28, 1617, grants to the ſaid College, the 
whole Tythes of the Pariſhes of Renfrew and Kilbride, 
reſerving Stipends to the Miniſters, 


By ſeveral other generous Donations, the Funds of 


this College were augmented : The Reverend Mr. Zac- 
cC.barias Boyle, gave above 1600 l. Sterling before the 
Civil Wars; by which, and ſome other Funds, were 


| purchaſed the Tythes of three other Pariſhes. William, 


Earl of Dondenal, gave about 60 1. Sterling per Annum, 
for the Maintenance of Burſars in Philoſophy and The- 
ology. Anne, Dutcheſs of Hamilton, gave 10001. Ster- 

ling, for the Maintenance of three Students in Theology; 


this Fund is now augmented, by careful Management, to 


near 1300 l. Capital. 2h | 

The late King William, gave to the College a Grant 
of 3001. Sterling, per Annum, out of the Rents of the 
Archbiſhoprick, for ſeveral Purpoſes about the College, 
and among others, 701. Sterling per Annum, to main- 


| rain four Students in Theology. The late Queen Anne, 


upon Repreſentation made to her, that the Scotch Par- 


liament, before the Union, had reſolved to give ſome 


Augmentation to the Scotch Univerſities and Colleges, 


gave a Grant of 2101. per Annum, to each of them du- 


ring her Life. This has been continued by King 


George I. and his preſent Majeſty. — That good Prince 
King George I. gave alſo a very handſome Fund for a 


_ Profeſſorſhip of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


Before the Revolution, Mr. Jobn Snell, deviſed to Ba- 


io! College in Oxford, certain Lands for the Mainte- 


nance of Scotch Students: Theſe Lands now maintain 


four Scholars at 40 l. per Annum, each for eleven Years : 
And upon the Death of his Daughter, two other Scho- 


larſhips will be added. Theſe Scholars are limited to 


be of Scotch Parents born in Scotland, and to have ſtu- 
died two Years in Glaſgow ; reſerving to this College the 


Right of nominating them to the Maſters and Fellows 


of Baliol. | 


The late Dr. Daniel William deviſed, for the Main- 


tenance of Students in Theology, certain Lands to this 
College, the Value of which is not yet fully aſcertained. 
His Grace the late Duke of Chandos, gave 5001. 


Sterling to this Univerſity, which is employed towards 
building a Library, which is a very beautiful Super- 


5 ſtructure. 


John Arr, of Barrowfield, Eſq; Rector of this Uni- 


verſily, gave 5001. Sterling for a Fund; the Intereſt of 
which is yearly to be added to the former Fund for buy- 
ing Books. The late Mr. Jobn Sterling, Principal 
thereof, left 165 J. Sterling to the ſame Purpoſe. £ 
The Univerfity Officers are the Chancellor, who is 
elected for Life, and whoſe Power is chiefly in conferring 
Academical Honours. | 


The Rector, who is elected annually in Comitiis, 


where all the matriculated Members have Votes, has 
near the ſame Power as the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
being the chief Magiſtrate in the Univerſity. 

The Dean of the Faculty, who is elected annually by 
the Univer/ity Meeting, or the Senatus Academicus, com- 
poſed of the Rector, and of all the Regents and Profeſ- 
ſors. His Buſineſs is to preſide in all Affairs of Litera- 
ture and publick Examinations. The Chancellor has 
alſo the Power to nominate a Vice-Chancellor to act in 
his Abſence. 5 | | 
The Profeſſors are thirteen, and, by a late Statute, 
- take Place according to the Seniority of their Admiſſion, 
except the Principal, and the ſecond Profeſſor of Theology, 


UNIVERSITY. 


who are always ranked firſt, 

There are beſides, upon the Foundation, 
Funds ſince added, a Library-Keeper, 
30 Burſaries of one Sort or other, 
ferior Servants. 

In this Univerſity, there is only one Colle 
feſſors are all elected by the Faculty, or 
demicus, except the Principal, and thoſe 0 
Hiſtory and Anatomy. 3 6 

The Buildings of this College are much better th 
thoſe of any College in Scotland; they conſiſt of th wn 
Squares, two old ones, and one lately built, bur * 
yet finiſhed ; the old Buildings in Queen Mary 0 
King James's VI. Days, have probably been 3 
from the Town by a high Wall, but now, the Col 
fronts the principal old Street of Glaſgow ; the old Re 
to the Street, which is a very ſtately Edifice 3 
Stories high, and about 130 Feet in length, was bit 
the Year 1653. together with the outer Square of 8 | 
Court; but the inner Sides of the other Court are ak 
older; the lateſt built Part of theſe three Sides, i; abov 
a hundred Years old, of hewn Stone, all three Stori g 
high, and more decent than moſt Buildings of Sh 
Time, the outer Court, is about 85 Feet in Breadth x 
the Area within the Buildings; to the Front is a0 d 
ſtreetwards on the South fide, the Principa}' Hour 
large and convenient; to the North Side is built 74 0 
new Court, not yet finiſhed ; in which are at preſent 17 | 
very large and convenient Houſes, for the Profetiors: : 


and wn. 
a Bdellus, » 

and a Janitor, beſides in. 
ge, the Pro. 
Senatys Arca. 


f eccleſiaſtica1 


The Area of this Court, within the Buildings, is about 


65 Feet in breadth, and about 180 in depth, retiring 
further back from the Street, than the Depth of both — 
old Courts, there is lately built, but not quite finiſhed 
the Duke of Chandos s Library, on the South Side Cor. MK 
ner of the old Square, quite ſeparated from the older 
Buildings, and fronting to the Gardens; it is 60 Feet 
long, 38 wide, and 33 Feet high to the Cornice; the 
old Fabrick of the three Courts ſtands upon an Area of 


270 Feet, towards the Street, and as much in Depth, KY 


behind the Buildings is a ſpacious Garden of near nine 
Engliſh Acres, incloſed with a Wall of hewn Stone 
about eight Foot high, and laid out into beautiful Walks, 


- adorned with Hedges; adjacent to this is a Phyſick 


Garden: In the Buildings are nine large Houſes for the 
Profeſſors; a Univerſity-Hall, very ſpacious and well 
finiſh'd ; a common Hall, two Libraries, and fix con- 
venient Schools or Churches for teaching, with about 40 
large Chambers for Lodgings for the Students, a Print- 
ing-Houſe, and a public Kitchen ; the Tower, or 
Steeple ſtanding between the two old Courts, is tolerably 
ſtately, being about 80 Feet high, of Stone-work, be- 
ſides the Spire. | | 
The Library conſiſts of about 9000 Volumes. 
In this College there is a curious Collection of Stones 


with Roman Inſcriptions, found in the Roman Wall near 


Glaſgow, moſt of which are printed in ſome late Collec- 
tions of the Britiſh Antiquities. 
The Scholars in Glaſgow all wear red Gowns while 


they are under-Graduates ; and the Profeſſors wear black 


Gowns, like thoſe of Doctors of Civil Law. 
The Univerſity and King's College of Aberdeen was 


founded in 1494, at which Time James IV. King of 


Scotland, procured from Pope Alexander VI. a Bull, dated 


4 id. Febr. of the aforeſaid Year, erecting in the City of 


Old Aberdeen, an Univerſity (Univerſitas Studii generalis) 
wherein Theology, the canon and civil Laws, Medicine, 
Philoſophy, and all other liberal Arts and Sciences ſhould 
be publickly taught and profeſſed ; allowing both Pro- 
feſſors and Students in ample Form, all the Privileges, 
Liberties, Immunities, and Exemptions, enjoyed by any | 
Univerſity whatſoever, particularly the Univerſities of 


Paris and Bolagnia; all which Privileges the King him- 
ſelf confirmed by his Royal Authority, 
Univerſity all the Powers 


allowing the 
and Liberties which the moſt 
Chriſtian Kings of France had conferred on the Univer- 
fity of Paris, or his Royal Progenitors, King James . 
and II. on the Univerſities of St. Andrews and Glaſgow. 
The celebrated Biſhop Elphinſton, eſtabliſhed Doctors 
and Profeſſors in the ſeveral Faculties, Maſters and Stu- 
dents, to the Number at firſt of 36, which he after- 
wards augmented to 42. Theſe Perſons founded more, 


1. Four Doctors, the Firſt, Doctor of T; hrology, who 15 
| | | Principal 
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Principal of the whole College: The Second, Doctor of 
Law 


Common : The Third, of Civil Law: And the 
Fourth, of Medicine, 2. Eight Maſters of Aris; of 
which Firſt, was the Sub-Principal ; the Second, Profeſ- 
for of Humanity; the other ſix Students of Theology ; out 
of which are choſen the Regents, who, together with 
the Sub-Principal, were to teach Philoſophy and the Arts. 


Three Bachelors, Students of the Laws, two of the 


Civil Law, and one of the Canon. 4. Thirteen Stu- 
dents of Philoſophy and Arts. 5. Eight Prebendary 
Prieſts, (Sacerdotes Prebendarii) the firſt whereof was 
Cantor, the ſecond Sacriſt, the other ſix were called Ca- 
pellani Chori, one of which was Organiſt. 6. Six Sing- 
ing Boys (ſex Pueri Choreales) who were to aſſiſt with 


the aforeſaid Prieſts at all Hours of Divine Service, in 


the Chapel of the College. 


For the Accommodation of all thoſe founded Mem- 


bers, the ſaid Biſhop Elpbinſton, moſtly at his own 
Charge, built a ſtately College, conſiſting of an entire 
Court, a handſome College richly furniſhed, a lofty 
Steeple, with a noble Cupola in Form of an imperial 
Crown, ſupported with arched Pillars, riſing croſs ways 

from the Battlement, and a Set of fine large Bells; of 


large publick Halls and convenient Apartments for the 


Principal, Sub-Principal, Regents, Students of Theology 
and Philoſophy, to whom alone he aſſigned Lodgings 
within the Gates of the ſaid College. For the other 
Maſters, viz. the Canoniſt, Civilian, Phyſician, and 
Grammarian, with their Students, he cauſed to be built, 
without the College, but within the Precin& of the Uni- 
verſity, ſeparate Chancels, with Gardens, and other Con- 
veniences, where the ſaid Proſeſſors were to have their 
Leſſons, and live in Commonalty with their Students. 
He likewiſe appointed Chambers for the eight Prebendary 
Chaplains, and ſix Singing-Boys, without the College: 
Aſſigning to each of thoſe founded Members, out of the 
Revenues given, or procured by the King, and himſelf, 
ſeveral diſtin& Salaries, ſufficient, at that Time, conſi- 
dering the Value of Money then, but now ſmall and in- 
_ conſiderable, _ Eo To a 
His Majeſty's Mareſchal-College in Aberdeen was founded 
the 2d of April 1593, by George Earl Mareſchal, which 
Foundation was confirmed by the King and Parliament, 
the 2d of Fuly of the ſame Year; as likewiſe by King 
Charles II. and his Parliament, in 1661 : So that it is a 
diſtin&t Univerſity from the other ng in the neigh- 
bouring Village, commonly called the King's College, or 
old College of Aberdeen, ee ae. 
Both Colleges were united, and called the Caroline 
niverſity by King Charles I. who in the laſt Parliament 
held by him, in Scotland, declared them one Univer/ity, 
under that Name, and beſtowed on them the Revenues 


of the Biſhoprick of Aberdeen ; but all this was reverſed 


at the Reſtauration of King Charles II. . 
At firſt the Mareſchal College conſiſted of a Chancellor, 
Rector, Dean of Faculty, four Aſſeſſors to the Rector, 


the Principal, and three Regents, to teach the Languages 


and Philoſophy, fix Burſars, an CEconomus, a Butler, 
and a Cook. The Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, 
and Aſſeſſors are annual Magiſtrates of the Univer/ity, 
choſen by the Students with the Concurrence of the 
Principal, and other Maſters. The Dean of Faculty is 
only choſen by the Rector, Principal, Maſters, and Mi- 
niſter of Aberdeen, called Parſon of St. Nicholas. The 
Election of theſe Magiſtrates is made every Year on the 
1ſt of March. : | „ 
Beſides theſe Members, the College now conſiſts of 
a Principal, a Profeſſor of Divinity, a Profeſſor of 
Medicine, Mathematicks, three Profeſſors of Philoſophy, 
one of Greek, and one of Oriental Languages, which 
Profeſſor was lately founded by Mr. Gilbert Ramſay, 


Miniſter of the Goſpel in Barbadoes; who provided like- 
wiſe, 15 J. per Annum, for each of four Burſars, in Phi- 


loſophy ; and 251. per Annum, for each of two Burſars, 
in Theology, in the ſaid Univerſity ; a Library-Keeper, 
aà Porter, and a Servant under him. py; 
There are a great many more Burſars in his Majeſty's 
Mareſchal College; the moſt conſiderable were founded by 


Irwine of Drum, Eſq; Turnerball, and the late Biſhop 


of Sarum, Dr, Gilbert Burnet, and Mr. Lorimer, : 
The Earl Mareſchal, Founder of the ſaid College, be- 
Rowed for the Maintainance of the Principal, three 


Of the five Regents, there are three 


Regents, G. ſeveral Lands, with the Grey-Friars Con- 


vent, &c. which had been given to him by the Pro- 
voſt, Bailiffs, Council, and Community of Aberdeen, 
to be annexed to the College, as the Acts of Parliament 
abovementioned, more fully bear, but the Earl Ma- 
reſchals Donation out of his own Lands, for fix Burſars 
did not take place. | 1 

The principal Profeſſors of Medicine, Philoſophy, 
and Greek, are now preſented to their reſpective Offices 
by his Majeſty, ſince the Forfeiture of the Earl Mareſchal. 

The Magiſtrates and Town- Councils, as Patrons, pre- 
ſent the Profeſſor of Divinity; which Office was firſt 
founded by one Mr. Pat. Copland. 234 

The Library of this College, as well as a Salary for 
the Keeper thereof, was fiſt founded Mr. Thomas Reid, 
Secretary to King James VI. for the Latin Tongue. 
The Principal and Profeſſors wear black Cloth Gowns: 
The Students red ones. ee Bo 

The Univerſity of Edinburgh, was founded by James 
VI. in 1382; which Erection was afterwards confirmed 
by ſeveral Acts of Parliament, and laſt of all by the Union 
Act, in 1706, —The royal Founder endowed his own 
Untverfity with as ample Privileges as enjoyed by any 
other in his Dominions. The Magiſtrates and Town- 


Council of Edinburgh are perpetual Curators, and the 


Lord Provoſt of the City is Chancellor of the Uni verſty. 
At its firſt Inſtitution, the Univer/ity conſiſted of a 
Principal, who was alſo Profeſſor of Divinity; and four 
Profeſſors of Philoſophy, to whom, ſoon after, was 
added a Profeſſor of Humanity and Rhetorick ; and 
theſe five were commonly called Regents 
As the Reputation of the Univer/ity, and Number 
of Students increaſed, ſeveral new Profeſſorſhips were 
inſtituted and endowed, partly by the royal Bounty, 
and partly by the Curators of the Univerſity, aſſiſted 
therein by the large Donations and Liberalities of 
many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Citizens, 


who either had their Education in the Univerſity, of 


were zealous to promote Learning. Out of theſe Be- 
nefactions were allotted Funds for many Scholarſhips or 
Burſaries ; and a publick Library was founded, and by 
Degrees well furniſhed with uſeful and curious Books, 
The Principal is always firſt Profefſor of Divinity, by 
his Office, he preſides in the Meetings of the Faculties; 
confers all Degrees, in the Preſence, and by the Ap- 
pointment of the Faculties, appoints the publick Ex- 


erciſes, viſits the Claſſes, and takes an Account of the 


Behaviour of the Students. 8 Ex 
The Profeſſors of Divinity, Ecclefiaftick Hiſtory, and 
oriental Languages, are obliged by the Conttitution, to 
teach publickly in the Univer/ity, and to inſtruct all Stu- 
dents who attend their Schools in their ſeveral Profeſſions, 
without any Premium. | | | 
The ordinary Profeſſor of Divinity attends in the pub- 
lick Schools five Days of the Week, reads Lectures of 
Divinity, explains ſome Syſtem (ſays my Author, for I 


did not know before that there were Syſtems in Theo- 
| logy) appoints Exerciſes for the Students, 


propoſes Que- | 
ſtions, and ſolves Difficulties. | | 


The Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, has for his parti- 


cular Province Church Hiſtory, on which he has publick 


Diſcourſes during the Seſſion. R 
The Profeſſor of oriental Languages, teaches the Stu- 
dents of Divinity the Hebrew, Syriack, cc. 
| Profeſſors of 
Philoſophy, a Profeſſor of Greek, and a Profeſſor of 
Humanity. FE . WI 
The 8 is the firſt or loweſt Claſs, in which 
one of the beſt Roman Authors are explained and illu- 
ſtrated, and the Youth exerciſed in writing Latin and 
Engliſh, 4 : 

In the Bajan or Greek Claſs, the Youths are taught 
the Principles of that Language, and brought to explain 
Greek 94 and to tranſlate Latin into Greek. Such 
as have already ſome Knowledge of the Language are 
attended by the Profeſſor at other Hours, and aſſiſted in 
reading the beſt Greet Orators, Hiſtorians, Poets, Phi- 
loſophers, and Phyſicians, RF 
Ide Courſe of Philoſophy is divided among the three 
Profeſſors, each minding that Branch to which he has 
been named, while the Students every Year riſe from 


The 


one Profeſſor and School to another. 


* 


* 


* 


2000 


The Profeſſor of Mathematicks uſually teaches three 


Clifſes, and ſometimes four, according to the Number 
of Years his Scholars apply themſelves to that Study, 
Beſides that one or two of theſe Claſſes are ſometimes 
ſub-divided by reaſon of the Number of Scholars or other 
Circumſtances. © 4 

There are three Profeſſors of Law in this Univer/ity, 
one of the Law of Nature and Nations ; one of the Civil 
and Canon Law; the third of the municipal or common 
Law. The firſt of theſe Profeſſors was eſtabliſhed, -and 
liberally endowed by the late Queen Arne, and is in the 
Gift of the Crown; the other two, as alſo a Profeſſor of 
Univerſal Hiſtory, and Roman Antiquities, was ſettled 
and endowed by A& of Parliament, by which it 1s 
appointed, that upon a Vacancy in any of theſe Employ- 


ments, the Faculty of Advocates ſhall nominate two 


Perſons whom they judge qualified for the Office, and 
the Town-Council of Edinburgh.is to chuſe one of theſe 
for the Profeſſorſhip, Theſe Profeſſors regularly begin 
their private Leſſons about the Beginning of November. 

There is a Profeſſor of Anatomy, and four Proſeſſors 
of Phyſick in the Univer/ity, who concert together the 
moſt proper Order and Method to teach Medicine, and 
teach every Year a compleat. Courſe of it in all us 
Branches, beginning about the Middle of October. 

During the Seſſion, or Term- time, the Principal has 
ſome Latin Diſcourſes in the common Hall, where all 


the Profeſſors and Students are convened: Afterwards 


—— 


. 


WEAYVING: 


the Profeſſors, in their Turn, harangue in publick every 


Wedneſday till May; when the publick Examin 
Diſputations begin. | 

Towards the End of the Seſſions is the uſual Time t, 
take Degrees in Arts: Upon Application, - 


the rinc\ 
Summons a Meeting of the Faculties, to — 2 


ations and 


' Promoter reports the Names and Standing of the Can: 


didates : Examiners are appointed to make Trial of 
their Qualifications, and to report at the next Me 
If the Candidates are approved they have it in 
Option, to be admitted in a publick and ſolemn Manner 
or in a private one: If they chuſe the firſt, ſome one ,; 
more of the Candidates muſt publiſh a Diſſertation or 
Theſis on ſome Subject of Philoſophy. Upon the Da 
appointed, all the Profeſſors and Students are convene} 
in the common Hall, and the Magiſtrates of the Cir 
and Perſons. of Note and Learning, are invited to ad 
preſent. Some of the Candidates, or others preſent, are 
at Liberty to propoſe Objections againſt the Theis 


eting. 
their 


which are anſwered by one of the Defendants: Th. 
Promoter moderates in the Diſpute, and determines upon 
Queſtions. After this, the Opinion of the Profeſſors be. 
ing aſked, the Principal proceeds to the Solemnity of 
admitting the Candidates to the Degree of Maſter of Aris 
But this publick Solemoity is of late rarely choſen. $ 
if the Examinators find the Candidates qualified, the 
Faculty acquieſce in their Report, and the Principal con- 
fers the Degree in their Preſence, 


5 


— — 


7 EAVING, is the Art or Act of working a 

Y Webof Cloth, Silk, Linen, or other Stuff, on 

a Loom with a Shuttle. ; 3 | 
Pl explain all theſe different Manners of Veaving, 


_ each in Order, beginning by that of weaving of Cloth, 


which though not the moſt curious of them all, de- 


ſerves notwithſtanding, the firſt Rank, as being the 


beſt and richeſt Manufacture in England. 


Cloth, as underſtood here, is a Web, or a Tiſſue of 


Voollen Threads, interwoven ; whereof ſome called the 
Warp are extended lengthways, from one End of the 
Piece to the other; the reſt called the oof, diſpoſed 
a-croſs the firſt, a Breadthways of the Piece. Cloths are 
woven on the Loom, as well as Linens, Druggets, 
Serges, Camblets, Cc. they are of various Qualities, 


fine, coarſe, ſtrong, &c. Some are made of Wool, and 
theſe of different Colours; the Wools being dyed, and 


dreſs'd, are firſt ſpun, then wove ; others are work'd 
White, deſigned to be died in Scarlet, Black, Blue, 

Green, Yellow, &c. nes e 
To manufacture Cloth for dying, the beſt Wools for 
the Purpoſe, are thoſe of England and Spain, eſpecially 
thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Segovia. — To uſe chem to 
the beſt Advantage; when taken out of the Bales, they 
muſt be ſcoured by putting them into a Liquor ſome- 
what more than luxewarm, compoſed of three Parts of 
fair Water and one of Urine; after the Wool has con- 
tinued long enough in the Liquor to diſſolve and looſen 
the Greaſe, it is taken out, drained, and waſhed in run- 
ning Water; it is known to be well ſcoured, when it 
feels dry to the Touch, and has no Smell, but the na- 
tural Smell of the Ship: In this State it is hung out to 
dry in the Shade; the Heat of the Sun being apt to 

make it harſh, and untractable: When dry it is beat 
with Rods on Hurdles of Wood, or on Ropes, to clear 
out the Duſt, and groſſer Filth; the more it is thus beat, 
and cleared, the more ſoft it becomes, and the better it 
ſpins. — After beating it is well picked, to clear the 
reſt of the Filth, that had eſcaped the Rods. | 
It is now in a State to be oiled, whereof one fourth of 
the Weight of the Wool is required, for Wool deſigned 
for the oof ; and one Eighth for that of the Warp. — 
The Wool thus oiled, is to be carded; which Opera- 
tion is performed by Means of two Inſtruments called 


Cards, all which has a double Row, of long Points, or 


Teeth, ranged againſt one another, and faſtened in a 
wooden Handle, taking up the whole Breadth of the 
Handle a Top, but narrower at the End. Theſe two 


WEAVING. 


Cards they put to heat, i. e, the Extremity thereof, in a 


Furnace made for the Purpoſe ; on the fore Part thereof 
is a Slit, nearer the Bottom than the Top, through 
which the Extremity of the Card is introduced, the 
other Part thereof being ſupported by Stones, or ſome- 
thing elſe, placed underneath ; when the Cards are hot 

enough, the Carder takes out one of them, ſeats him. 

ſelf on a Chair, or Bench, and laying the Head of the 
Card on his Knees, the Extremity thereof upwards, 
holding the Handle with his left Hand, he takes with 
the Right a handful of the Wool, placed near him, and 
lays that Wool on his Card, by ſtriking the Card with 


it, which lays hold of the Wool; and thus continue 
taking Wool, and ſtriking in on the Card, till it very 


near reaches the End which has been heated. This 
done, he puts again the Extremity of the Card, thus 
filled, to heat, and takes out another Card, which he 
fills in the ſame Manner; which done, he takes the firſt 
filled from off the Fire, faſtens it to a Hook made for 
the Purpoſe, one Part thereof enters the Handle of the 
Card, and the other, lays hold of that Part, where the 


Spindles are faſtened ; then draws off the Wool. 
The Wool thus carded, is ſpun on the Wheel; ob- 


ſerving to make the Thread of the Warps ſmaller by one 
third than that of the Woof, and much cloſer twilted ; 


in order to 'this, the latter muſt be ſpun with the Band 


or String open, and the former with it croſſed. as 
The Thread thus ſpun, reel'd, and made into Skains; 
that deſigned for the Woof is wound on Spools, i. e. on 
little Tubes, or Pieces of Paper, or Ruſhes, fo diſpoſcd 
as that they may be eaſily put in the Eye of the Shuttle. 
— That for the Warp is wound on a Kind of Rochets, 
or large wooden Bobbins, to diſpoſe it for warping, 
When warped, it is ſtiffened with Size, whereof that 
made of Shreds of Parchment is the belt ; and when dry, 
it is given to the Weavers, who mount it on the 
The Warp being on the Loom, the Weavers, who 
are two to each Loom, one on each Side, tread at the 
ſame Time alternately, on the ſame Threads, i. e. now 
on the right Step, and now on the Left, which raiſes and 
lowers the Threads of the Warp equally, between which 
they throw, tranſverſly the Shuttle, ,one to the other; 
and each Time that the Shuttle is thrown, and ſo a 
Thread of the Woof inſerted within the Warps, they 
ſtrike it conjointly with the ſame Thread, 2 
faſtened the Comb, or Reed, between whoſe Teeth 15 
Threads of the Warp are palled; repeating the Stro 5 a 
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The Cloth being 


well ranged on the Surface of the Cloth, from one 


k 
* 
* 


WEAVING. 


as often as is neceſſary; in ſome. Cloths, no leſs than 


tivelve or thirtzen Times, viz. Six with the Warp open 


over ase | 
It may be (obſerved, that the more the Threads of 
the Woof are ſtruck againſt each other, the cloſer the 
Cloth is; hence it becomes enabled to ſuſtain the Vio- 
lence of the Fulling-Mill, as well as of the Teazle, or 
Fulling-Thiſtle, without freting or opening. 

- The Weavers having continued their Work till the 
whole Warp is filled with Woof, the Cloth is finiſhed ; 
it is taken off the Loom, by unrolling it from the Beam 


whereon it had been rolled, in Proportion as it was 


wove; and now given to be cleared of the Knots, Ends 
of Thread, Straws, and other Filth; which is done with 
T ly 
In this Condition it is carried to the Fullery, to be 
ſcoured with Urine, or a Kind of Potter's Clay, well 
cleaned and ſteeped in Water, put along with the Cloth 
in the Trough, wherein it is fulled. | | | 
The Cloth being again cleared from the Earth, or 
Urine, by waſhing it in Water, is returned to the former 


returned to the Fuller, to be beat and fulled with hot 


Water, wherein five or ſix Pound of Soap have been 


diſſolved. The Soaps moſt eſteemed for this Operation 
is the White, eſpecially that of Genoa. After fulling an 
Hour and a Half, it is taken out to be ſmoothed, i. e. 


to be pulled by the Lifts lengthways, to take out the | 
Wrinkles and Cracks occaſioned by the Force of the 


Mallets, or Peſtles falling on the Cloth when in the 
Troughs. 5 | bt RE 


Thiſtle, or Wad, wherewith they give it two Rubs or 
Courſes, the firſt againſt the Grain, the ſecond with the 
c THT. HG | ear; 


ing. —— This done the Carders reſume it, and after 


abſerving to begin againſt the Hair, and to end with it; 


and to begin with a ſmoother Thiſtle, proceeding ſtill 


to a ſharper, and ſharper, as far as the ſixth Degree, 
After this, the Cloth being dried, is returned to the 


again to the Cloth-worker, who after ſheering it the 


third and laſt Time, returns it to the Carders, who re- 


beat their Operation as before, *till the Hair or i hae 


of the Piece to the other.. | 


the Cloth be wet, while in the Carder's Hands; in Order 


the Perfection of the Stuff. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 


* 
* 


The Cloth, thus wove, ſcowf'd, napp'd, and ſhorne, is 


ter, and the Cloth worker takes it again, wet as It is, 


aud Breadth, enough to ſmooth it, ſet it ſquare,” and 


bring it to its proper Dimenſions, without ſtraining it 
too much; obſerving to bruſh. it a-freſh, the Way of 


the Hair, while yet à little moiſt on the Tenter. 
WW 
ter, and bruſhed again on a Table, to finiſh the laying 


it a little Gloſs. The Gloſs is given by laying a Leaf 


ck Vellum or Cap. paper in each Plait of the Piece; and m l | 1 < 
Wer che whole à ſquare Plank of Wood: On which, by ſed together with the Stuff under a Preſs. Theſe are 
t 1 Yo. 433 1 20 N1903 PRE +; 16003. e703 


"chiefly 


vi 101 2 M ii Vol. II/ 9 
2 . 


20 Pounds wei 


Hands, to have the leſſer Filth, ſmall Straws, and al- 
moſt imperceptible Knots taken off as before; then it is 


The ſmoothing is repeated every two Hours, till the 
Fulling be finiſned, and the Cloth brought to its proper 
breadth; after which it is waſhed in clear Water, to 

purge it of the Soap, and given all wet, to the Carders, 
to raiſe the Hair or Nap, on the right Side, with the 


dried, after this Preparation, the 
Cloth- worker takes it, and gives it its firſt Cut, or Sheer- 


wetting it, give it as many more Rubs or Courſes with 
the Teazle, as the Quality of the Stuff requires; always 


Cloth-worker, who ſheers it a ſecond Time, and returns 
ir to the Carder; who, wetting it, gives it as many 
Courſes as he thinks fit, dries it, and gives it back 


nd 
It muſt be obferved, that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary beſt white Soap, and waſhed out in clear Water. 


| theHair or Nap being well drawn out with the Teazle or 
to which it is ſprinkled from Time to Time with Water. 


4 The Nap finiſhed, and the Cloth dried, the Cloth- 
worker gives it as many Cuts as, he thinks requiſite for 


ſent to the Dyer. When dyed it is waſhed in fair Wa- 


luys the Hair or Nap with a Bruſh on a Table, and hangs 
it on the Tenters; where it is ſtretched both in Length 


hen quite dry, the Cloth is taken off from the Ten- 


«the Nap ; It is then folded, and laid cold under a 
Freſs, to make it perfectly ſmooth and even, and to give 


Means of a Lever, the Screw of a. Preſs is brought down | 
with the Degree of Force judged neceſſary, with Regard 


to the Quality of the Cloth. In France none but ſcarlet, 


1201, 


green, blue, Sc. receive this laſt Preparation; blacks ' 


being judged better without it. 


the Pa 
Uſe. 


pers removed, it is in a Condition for Sale or 


Laſtly, The Cloth being taken out of the Preſs, and 


As to the Manufacture of mix? Crorus, or thoſe ; 
wherein the Wools are firſt dy'd, then mixed, fpun and 


wove of the Colours intended; the Proceſs, except in 


what relates to the Colour 
juſt ſpoke of. 


„is moſtly the ſame with that 


The Method of adjuſting the Mixture, is firſt by 


making a Felt or Flock of the Colours of the intended 


Cloth, as a Specimen: The Wool of each Colour is 


weighed ; and when the Specimen is to the Manufac- 


turer's Mind, he mixes, for Uſe, a Quantity in the ſame ' 


Proportion, eſtimating each Grain of the Specimen at + 


made. | : | 
Thus, if he would mix three Colours, v. gr. Coffee- 


Colour, Feuille- mort, and pale Blue, the firſt to be the 
proving Colour ; he weighs a Quantity of each : For 
n 


ſtance, 70 Grains of the firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 
20-of the third, then multiply each by 20 Pounds of 


ght of the ſame Wool in the Cloth to be 


Wool, and thus gains 1400 Pounds for the Coffee- 


| wool, 500 Pounds for the Feuille- mort, and 400 Pounds 


for the-pale Blue. 


The Wools of the Specimen thus weighed, are mixed, 


oiled, carded, moiſtened with clear Water, rubbed with 


It is then rinſed in Water, to purge out the Oil and 
Soap; and when dry, the Hair or Nap is carded out 
with the Teazle; then ſhorn once again, *till the Ground 
appear, and the ſeveral Colours be diſcernable. - * 

Laſtly, Wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he ex- 


amines it well, and if he be not contented with it, makes 


another Felt; if he be, he proceeds to mix Wools; 


when mixed it is beat on Hurdles, cleaned, oiled, card- 


ed, ſpun, wove, Gc. as in white Cloth, 


The Goodneſs of Cloth conſiſts, 1. In the Wool being 
fine and well dreſſed. 2. In its being ſpun equally; 


always obſerving, however, that the Thread of the 


Warp be finer, and better twiſted than that of the Woof. 


3. In the Cloth being well wrought and beaten on the 
Loom, ſo as to be every where cloſe and compact. 4. 
In the Wool's not being finer and better at one End of 
the Piece than in the Reſt. 5. In the Lifts being ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong, and of the ſame Length with the Stuff; 


and that they conſiſt of good Matter, as Wool, Hair, 
or Oſtrich Feathers, or the Hair of Daniſh Dogs, which 
laſt is the beſt. 6. In the Cloth being well cleared of 


Knots and other Imperfections. 7. In its being firſt well 
ſcour'd with good Fuller's Earth, then fulled with the 
8. In 


Thiſtle on the Pole, without being too much opened. 


9. In its not being ſtretched or pulled farther than is ne- 

ceſſary to ſet it ſquare, and bring it to its juſt Length 

e Pe! and Breadth. 1c l 

tat all the Sheerings muſt be on the right Side, except The Engliſb Cloth is preferred throughout all Europe, 
the two laſt, which muſt be on the other, and that the 

Cloth cannot be too dry for Sheering. | 


10. In its being only preſſed cold. 


eſpecially the beſt Sorts to all others: Though the Ma- 
nufacture of Vanrobes at Abbeville, in Picardy, is arrived 
to a great Degree of Perfection; but the French black 


Cloth is preferred to all others for the Beauty of the 
Colour. eee eee 


black Soap, and in this State wrought a long Time in 
the Hands, *till they be reduced into a Piece of Felt, 
| like that uſed by Hatters ae 


From Cloth I'll paſs to CAuBLERT, which is a Stuff, 


ſometimes of Wool, ſometimes Silk, and ſometimes 
Hair, eſpecially that of Goats with Wool or Sill: In 
others the Warp is Silk and Wool twiſted together, and 
France, England, Flanders and Hol- 
land are the chief Places of this Manufacture; Bruſſels 
exceeds them all in the Beauty and Quality of its Camblets. 
There are different Sorts of Camblets, viz. gur d Cam- 


the Woof Hair. 


blets, Water-Camblets and wove Camblets. 


: Figured CAMBLETS are thoſe of one Colour, whereon ' 


are ſtamped various Figures, Flowers, Foliages, Sc. by 


means of hot Irons, which are a Kind of Moulds, pret- 


14 C 1 - 


| F 3 
l 2 NW N . ye 3 3 (4 BG 
chiefly brought from Amiens and Flanders, the Com- 
merce of theſe was antiently much more conſiderable 
than zt preſent.;;.: „ ar 4 eh gat 46 ad. 
Water CAMBLETS are thoſe which, after woven, re- 
ceive a. certain Preparation with Water, and are after- 
wards preſſed under a hot Preſs, which gives them a 


Smoothneſs and Luſtre, ob 
IVaved CAMBLETS,. are thoſe whereon Waves are 


impreſſed, as on Tabbies; by means of a Calender, - 
under which they are paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral Times. 


The Manufacturers, c. of Camblets, are to take Care 
they do not acquire any falſe and needleſs Plaits; it be- 
ing almoſt impoſlible to get them out again, 


From this Pll paſs to DRUGGETS, which is a Sort of 


” 


x 


Stuff, very thin and narrow, uſually all Wool, and 


ſometimes half Wool and half Silk; having ſometimes 


the Whale, but more uſually, without; and woven on 
a worſted Chain. Thoſe without the Whale are wove 
on a Loom with two Treddles, after the ſame Manner 


as Linnen, Camblet, &c. — Mr. Savary invented a kind 
of Gold and Silver, Druggets 3 the Warp being partly 
Gold and Silver Thread. and the Woot Linnen. 

Next comes SERGE, which is a woollen quilted Stuff, 


manufactured on a Loom with, four Treddles, after the 
Manner of Rateens, and other Stuffs that have Whale. 


In regard to the Manufacture of the London Serges.— 
For Wool, the longeſt is choſen for the Warp, and the 


| ſhorteſt for the Woof. Ere either Kind is uſed, it is 


firſt ſcoured, by putting it in a Copper of Liquor, ſome- 
what more than luke-warm, compoſed of three Quarts 
of fair Water, and one of Urine. After having ſtaid 
therein long enough to diſſolve, and take off the Greaſe, 
Sc. it is ſtirred briſkly with a wooden Peel; taken out 
of the Liquor, drained,and waſhed in a running Water ; 


dried in the Shade, beaten with Sticks on 4 wooden 


Rack, to drive out the coarſer Duſt, and Filth; and 
then picked clean with the Hand. Thus far prepared, 
it is greaſed with Oil of Olives, and the longeſt Part 
_ deſtined for the Warp, combed in the Manner mentioned 
under the Article Cloth..—To clear off the Oil again 


the Wool is put in a Liquor compoſed of hot Water, 
hence. being taken out, 


with Soap melted therein: 


wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on the Wheel. 


As to the ſhorteſt Wool intended for the Woof, it 


is only carded on the Knee with ſmall fine Cards, then 
ſpun on the Wheel, without being ſcoured of its Oil. 
The Wool both for the Warp and Woof being ſpun, 
and the Threads divided into Skains; that of the Woof 
is put on Spools (unleſs it has been ſpun upon them) fit 


for the Cavity or Eye of the Shuttle; and that for the 


Warp wound on a kind of wooden Bobins, to fit it for 


warping, When warped, it is ſtiffened with a kind of 


Size, uſed for the Warp of Cloth ; and when dry it is 
- put lhe Loon al ft GI 
When mounted on the Loom, the Workman raiſing: 
and falling the Threads (which are paſſed through a 
Reed) by means of four Treddles placed underneath the 
Loom, which he makes to work tranſverſely equally, 
and alternately, , one after another, with his Feet, in 
Proportion as the Threads are raiſed and lowered, throws 
the Shuttle a-croſs, from, one Side, to the other; and 
cach Time that the Shuttle is thrown, and the Threads 
of the Woof croſſed between thoſe of the Warp, ſtrikes 
it with the Frame to which the Reed is faſtened, thro? 
whoſe Teeth, the Threads of the Warp paſs; and this 
Stroke he repeats. twice or thrice, or even more, till he 
Judges the croſſing of the Serge ſufficiently clod. Thus 
he proceeds till the Warp is all filled with Woof. _ 
The Serge now taken off the Loom, is carried to the 
Fuller, who fulls or ſcours it in the Trough of his Mill, 
vwith a kind of fat Earth for the Purpoſe, firſt purged 
of all Stones and Filth. After three or four Hours ſcour- 
ing, the Fuller's-Earth is waſhed out in fair Water, 
brought by little and little into the Trough, out of which 
it is taken when all the Earth is Ant, : Then with a 
kind of Iron Pincers or Plyers, they pull off all the 
Knots, Ends, Straws, Sc. ſticking out on the Surface on 
either Side: Then return it into the fulling Trough, 
where it is worked with Water ſomewhat more than 
luke · warm with Soap diſſolved therein for near two 


Hours. It is then waſhed out till ſuch Time as the | Stuff, all Wool; mu I abro 
and by the Religious for Shirts; and in 


Water becomes quite clear, and there be no Signs of 


WEAVING. 


Length and Breadth, till it be brought to its jug D. 


from the Qualities thereof, or from the Plac 


tured in France, Holland, and 1taly; 


Prominences, covering almoſt the whole Ground thereof 


ter Way of frizing; by reaſon the Motion being uni- 
10 


formed more equably, and alike, 


the Frizer is incruſtated with a kind of Cement, com- 


thus called 7 reaſon it draws the Stuff from between the 


Next come Bays, which is a kind of coarſe, open 


Workmen have undertaken to counterfeit them, and ſet 


croſſed Stuff, all Wool; much uſed abroad for Linings, 


Soap left: Then it 1s taken out of the Trough, tb. 
Knots, Sc. pulled off, and then put on the Tenter to d e 
taking Care as faſt as it dries; to ſtretch it out both” 


menſions. When half dried it is taken off 
dyed, ſheared and preſſed. _ 
There are various Kinds of Serges denominate 


the Tenter, 


d either 


they are wrought, —The moſt conſiderable is the Fu 


Serge, now highly valued abroad, particularly ; 
where the Manufacture is cartied = with * 
under the Title of Serge Fagon de Londres, — The Good: 
neſs of Serge is known by the Quilting, as that of Cloths 
by the Spinning, ED 1100 ; 
Next comes RATEEN, which is a thick woollen Stuff 
quilted, wove on a Loom with four Treddles lik 
Serges and other Stuffs, that have the Whale or Quit 
ing. There are ſome Rateens dreſſed, and prepared ke 
Clath ; others left.ſimply.in Hair, and others where 0 | 
air or Nap is freezed. — Rateens are chiefly — 
and : 
uſed in Linings. N 


From Rateens I'll paſs to FR IZE, or Free | 
is a kind of woollen Cloth or Stuff for Winter” ok 
being frized or napt on one Side; whence in al] ke 
bility it derives its Nam. af 
Of Frizes ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed. 
former are chiefly of Engliſh Manufacture; the 
of Iriſh. 3 | 


* 


The 
3 the latter 


As to freezing of Cloth, it is forming the N 
Cloth or Stuff into a Number of little hard . 


Some Cloths are only freezed on the Back-ſide 3 
black Cloths; others on 8 Right- Side, is 2 ” 
and mixed Cloths, Rateens, Bays, Frizes, GGG. 

Freezing may be performed two Ways; one with the 

land, i. e by means of two Workmen, who conduct x 
kind of Plank, that ſerve as a frizing Inſtrument, The 
other by a Mill, worked either by Water or a Herſe 
or ſometimes by Men. This latter is eſteemed the bet. 


form and regular, the little Knots of the Freezing. are 
>rmed mo n The Structure of thi 
uſeful 985 is as follows. 4 ok 
The three principal Parts are, the Freezer or Criſper 
the Freezing-Table, and the Drawer or Beam. is, 
two firſt are two equal Planks or Boards, each about 10 
Foot long, and 15 Inches broad; differing only in this, 
that the Frizing-Table is lined or covered with a kind of 
coarſe woollen Stuff, or a rough ſturdy Nap ; and that 


poſed of Glue, Gum arabick, and yellow Sand, with a 
little Aqua vitæ, or Urine. The Beam, or Drawer, 


Frizer and frixing- Table, is a wooden Roller, beſet all 
over with little fine ſhort Points or Ends of Wire, like 
thoſe of Cards uſed in carding of Wool, _ 


woollen Stuff, having a long Nap ; ſometimes frized on 
one Side, and ſometimes not frized, according to the 
Uſes it is intended for, —This Stuff is without Wale, 
being wroyght, on a Loom with two Treddles, like 
Flannel. The Manufacture of Bays is very conſiderable 
in England, particularly about Colcheſter ; and in Flanders 
about Life, and Towrnay, ce. 

Formerly the French, as well as [talians, were furniſh- 
ed with Bays from England, but of late the French 


up Manufactures of their own; and that with Succels, 
eſpecially at Ni/mes, Montpelier, &e. | : 
The Export of Bays is very conſiderable to pan, 
Portugal, and Italy, Their chief Uſe is for Linings, 
eſpecially in the Army; The Looking-Glaſs-Makers alſo 
uſe them behind their, Glaſſes, to preſerve the Tin or 
Quickſilver; and the Caſe-Makers to line their Caſes, 
Stan or FLANNEL, is next, which is a kind of 
ſlight, . looſe, woollen Stuff, not quilted, but very warm; 
compoſed of a Woof and Warp, and wove on a Loom 
with two Treddles, after the Manner of Bays, Sc. 
Say, or SAYE, is a kind of Serge, or à very light 
England the 
** Quakers 


n HA x G. 


Quakers for Aprons, for which Purpoſe it is uſually 
There are very conſiderable Manufactures hereof at 
gudbury near Colcheſter; alſo at pres, Hondſcot, &c. 


in Flanders, &c. Thoſe made in England are chiefly wag 


ported to Portugal and Leghorn. "a of 

The Working of the ſeveral Commodities heretofore 
mentioned, and of many others, is called Woollen Mana- 
afory ; which makes the principal Article in the fo- 
reign and domeſtick Trade of Great Britain; being that 
which furniſnes the Cargoes of their Veſſels, that em. 
ploys their People, Sc. and may be ſaid to have had its 
Riſe in the 15th Century. 


Till that Time the Engliſh Wool was all ſold in the 


Fleece, to ſuch of their Neighbours as came to fetch it, 
Among their Cuſtomers however, the principal were the 
Flemings and Brabanters ; and particularly the Merchants 
of Ghent and Louvain ; who took off vaſt Quantities to 
ſupply two Manufactories that , had. flouriſhed in theſe 
two Cities from the 1oth Century; and had, furniſhed 
the greateſt Part of Europe, and even England itſelf, 
with all Sorts of woollen Cloths, &c.— Bur the Richneſs 
of the Manufactories of Ghent, and the incredible Num- 
ber of Hands employed therein, having ſpirited up the 
Inhabitants to revolt divers Times againſt their So- 
vereign, on account of certain Taxes which they refuſed 


to pay; the Seditious were at length puniſhed and diſ- 
3 and Part of them took Refuge in Halland, and 


the reſt in Louvain. | . 
Theſe laſt, together with their Art of manufacturing 
Cloths, carried with them their Spirit of Sedition ; and 
it was not long ere ſeveral of them, to avoid the Puniſh- 
ment they had deſerved for killing ſome of the Magi- 
' ſtrates, removed into England; where they inſtructed 
the Engliſh how to work their own Wool. 
This Eſtabliſhment is referred to the Year 1420, from 
which Time no Endeavours have. been ſpared to keep 
the Engliſb Wool in the Kingdom. APs RP 
The Preſident Thuanus makes this Epocha 100 Years 
later; and attributes the Eſtabliſhment of the Woollen 


Manufacture in England to Queen Elizabeth, and the 


Troubles about Religion, which the Severity of the Duke 
of Alva, and the Spaniſh Inquiſition had occaſioned, and 
kept up ſo long in the Low Countries. — But what that 
noble Author ſays, is rather to be underſtood of their 
perfection than their firſt Eſtabliſnment; and of the ſe- 
veral great Manufactories then ſet up at Norwich, Col- 
cheſter, Sandwich, Hampton, &c, — For in the Engliſh 
and Flemiſh Hiſtorians, we find mention made of the 
Manufactures of London, long before any, Part of the 
ſeventeen Provinces had attempted to throw off the Spa- 
| niſb Y oke, 1 1 5 8 "a; 7 
As this Manufacture now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and 
Mr. King computes the Product thereof to be eight Mil- 
lions per Annum; three Fourths whereof are conſumed 


at home, and the reſt exported. 


So jealous are now the Engliſh of their Woollens, 
that beſides the Precautions taken to uſe all their own 
Wool themſelves, they have added that of felling them 
' themſelves, and of carrying them to the Places where 
they are required; not admitting Strangers to come and 
buy any in England. RTE Nh ng”, 
And hence the Eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous Maga- 
zines in Holland, the Levant, and the North, where 
their Woollen are repoſited, ta be vended by Factors or 
Commiſſioners. The Magazine in Holland has changed 


Place divers Times; and it has been ſucceſſively at 


Middleburgb, Delf, Rotterdam, and Dort, where it now 
remains; and where all the Germans come to furniſh 
themſelves. —That for the Levant is at Smyrna; and 
that for the North at Archangel © 
From the Woollen Manufactures I'll "paſs to the 
Silk ones, informing ourſelves, previouſly to it, what 
Silk is; and how many different Sorts of Silks there are? 
Sikk, Sericum, is a very foft, fine; bright, delicate 
Thread; the Work of an Inſect called Bombyx, or the 
Silk worm. 353 
The Antients were but litfle a uainted with the Uſe 


and Manufacture of Sit: They took it for the Work of 


2 Sort of Spider or Beetle, who ſpun it out of irsEntrails, 
and wound” it with its Feet about the little Branches of 
Trees. — This Inſect they called Ser, from Seres, a Peo- 


% 
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ple in Scythia, who kept it; whence the S3/t itſelf they 
called Sericum, —Byt the Ser has very little Affinity ed 
our Sil worm, Bombyx : The former living five Years, 
but the latter dying annually, enveloped” in a yellowiſh 
Bag, or Ball; which wound out into little hreads, 
makes what we call Sik. It. 

It was in the Iſle of Cos, that the Art of manufac- 
tufing Silk was firſt invented; and Pahnphila, Daughter 


of Platts, is honoured as the Inventor. The Diſcovery 


was not long unknown to the Romans. Silk was brought 


, them from Serica, where the Worm was a Native, But 


ſo far were they from profiting by the Diſcovery, that 
they could not be induced to believe that ſo fine a 
Thread. ſhould be the Work of a Worm, and thereupon. 
formed a thouſand chimerical Conjectures of their WH. 
This Temper rendered Silk a very ſcarce Commodity 
= ns them for many Ages; it was even fold Weight 
for Weight with Gold, inſomuch that Vopiſcus tells us, 
the Emperor Aurelian refuſed the Empreſs his Spouſe a 
Suit of Silk, which ſhe ſolicited of him with much Ear- 
neſtneſs; merely on account of its Dearneſs. At length 
two Monks coming from the Indies to Conftantinople in 
555, brought with them great Qhantities of Si- WOM, 
with Inſtructions for the hatching of their Eggs, rearing. 
and feeding the Worms, drawing out the Silk, ſpinning 
and working it. Upon this Manufactures wete ſet up 
at Abent, Thebes, and Coringh, NL IN 
About the Year 1130, Roger King of Sitily eſtabliſh- 
ed a Silk Manufacture at Palermo, and another in Ca- 
labria, managed by Workmen who, were Part of the 
Plunder brought from Athens, Corinth, & c. whereof 


that Prince made a Conqueſt, in his Expedition to the 


Holy Land. By Degrees, Mezeray adds, the reſt of 


Italy and Spain learned from the Sicilians and Blabrians, 
the Management of the Silk-worms and the working of 
Silk ; Ang at length the French, by Right of Neigh- 
bourhood, a little before the Reign of Francis I, began 
Gina 8 
The great Advantage the new Manufacture turned to; 


made James I. King of England, very earneſt for its be- 


ing introduced into his Dominions: Accordingly it was 
recommended ſeveral Times from the Throne, and in 
the moſt. earneſt Terms to plant Mulberry- Trees, &c. for 
the Propagation of Silk. worms; but unhappily' without 
Effect; thoygh from the various Experiments we meet 
withal in the Philoſophical Tranſactions and other Places, 
it appears that the Sz/k-worm thrives, and works as well 
in all Reſpects in England, as in any other Part of 
Europe. C 
In ten Days Time the Silk-worm, having brought its 
Ball to its Perfection, it muſt be taken down from the 
Branches of the Mulberry-Tree, Where it is hung. But 
this Point requires a deal of Attention; for there are 
fome Worms more lazy” than others; and it is vety 
dangerous waiting till they make themſelves a Paſſage 5 
which uſually happens about the 1 5th Day of the Month. 
Ihe firſt, nel, and ſtrongeſt Balls are kept for the 
Grain; the reſt are carefully Wound: Or, if it is defired 
to keep them all, or if there be more than can be well 
1 at once; they lay them for ſome Titne in an 
Oven moderately hot, or elſe expoſe them for ſeveral 


Days ſucceſſively to the greateſt Hear of tue Sun, in 


order to kill the Inſect; which, without this Precaution. 
would not fail to open ſelf a Way to go, ajid"uſe all 
thoſe new Wings abroad it has acquired within. 

"4 Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfect Balls. 

Thoſe that are double, or too weak; or too coarſe; are 
laid aficie 3 not as altogether uſeleſs, but that being im- 
proper for Winding, they are reſerved 10 be draym out 
into Skains, a BID 


hating 65 LI00iTs and Shades to wind them apart 5 
e Colours are to be loft in the future ſeouring 


then ſeated neat the Furnace, throws di no of 
Water over the Furnace (firſt heated and boiled to # 
| | certain 


ſame Time. | 
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certain Degree, which Cuſtom alone can teach) a Handful 
or two of Balls which have been firſt well purged of their 
| looſe furry Subſtance. He then ſtirs the whole very briſk- 
ly about with birchen Rods, bound and cut like Bruſhes ; 
and when the Heat and Agitation have detached the 


Ends of the Silk off the Rods, which are apt to catch on 


the Rods, he draws them forth; and joining ten or 


twelve, or even fourteen of them together, he forms 


them into Threads, according to the Bigneſs required, 
to the Work they are deſtined for: Eight Ends ſufficing 
for Ribbands; and Velvets, Sc. requiring no leſs than 


fourteen, The Ends thus joined into two or three 


Threads, are firſt paſſed into the Holes of three Iron 
Rods, in the fore Part of the Reel, then upon the Bob- 
bins or Pullies, and at laſt are drawn out to the Reel it- 
felf, and there faſtened ; each to an End of an Arm or 
Branch of the Reel. Thus diſpoſed, the Workman 
giving Motion to the Reel, by turning the Handle, 
guides his Threads ; ſubſtitutes new ones when any of 
them break, or any of the Balls are wound out ; 
ſtrengthens them where neceſſary, by adding others; 
and takes away the Balls worn out, or that having been 
pierced are full of Water. | 

In this Manner two Workmen will ſpin and reel three 
Pounds of Silk in a Day; which is another quicker Diſ- 
patch than is made by the Spinning-wheel, or Diſtaff. 

Indeed all Silks cannot be ſpun and reeled after this 

Manner: Either by reaſon the Balls have been perforated 

by the Silk-Worms themſelves, or becauſe they are dou- 

ble, or too weak to bear the Water; or becauſe they are 
coarſe, Sc. of all theſe together, they make a particular 

Kind of Sil called Floretta; which being carded or even 

ſpun on the Diſtaff, or the Wheel, in the Condition it 


comes from the Ball, makes a tolerable Silł. 7 


As to the Balls, after opening them with Sciſſars, and 
taking out the Inſects (which are of ſome Uſe for the 
feeding of Poultry) they are ſteeped three or four Days 


in Troughs, the Water whereof is changed every Day, 
to prevent their ſtinking. 3 
When they are all well ſoftened by this ſcouring, and 
_ cleared of that gummy Matter the Worm had lined the 
Inſide withal, and which renders it impenetrable to the 
Water, and even to Air itſelf, they boil them half an 


' Hour in a Lye of Aſhes, very clear, and well ſtrained % 
And after waſhing them out in the River, and drying 


them in the Sun, they card, and ſpin them on the 
ſomewhat inferior to the farmer. 5 BE | 
The ſeveral Preparations which $S:/ks undergo, to fit 
them to be uſed in the Manufacture of Silken Stuffs, are 
Spinning, Reeling, Milling, Bleaching, and Dying. 


Wheel, Sc. and thus make another kind of Floretta, 


The two firſt we have already ſpoke of, as they are 


concerned in drawing the Sils from off the Balls. As to 
the ſpinning and reeling of raw Silk off the Balls, ſuch as 
they are brought hither from Jtahy, the Levant, &c. the 
firſt is chiefly performed on the Spinning-Wheel ; and 


the latter, either on Hand-reels, or on Reels mounted 


on Machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral Skains at the 
Milling, or throwing of Silk, is the laſt Preparation 
thereof before dying; ſerving to twiſt it more or leſs, 
according to the Work it 1s intended. for, 
To prepare the Silè for Milling, they are put in Wa- 
ter, incloſed between two Linnen Cloths. —The Mull is 
a ſquare Machine, compoſed of ſeveral Pieces of Wood 
mortiſed in each other, ſo as to form a kind of large 
Cage, in the Center whereof are two Wheels, placed 
parallel over each other, whoſe Axis bears on two 
Poſts, When the Machine is ſimple, a ſingle Man 
turns thoſe Wheels by means of a little Cogg, in which 
they catch, and a large Handle. | a „ 
The Wheels put in Motion by the Handle, communi- 
cate their Motion to eight Windles or Reels, or even 
more, according to the Largeneſs of the Machine; the 
Flights or Arms whereof the Silk. is wound, from off 
two Rows of Bobbins placed on each Side the Machine, 
each Row at the Height of one of the two Wheels in the 
Center, Theſe Bobbins have their Motion by means 
of leathern Thongs, which beat on little Cylinders of 
Wood that ſupport them, and turn at length on the two 
Wheels at the Center, ſo that the Silk on each Bobbin 
twiſts, as it winds and forms its ſeparate Skain, | 
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Bobbins, over which a ſingle Perſon is ſufficie 


Throwing. 


in the Height of their Proſperity, 


Aa 


The ſmalleſt Wheel moves two hundred of these 


| Nt to in- 
ſpect, to put new Bobbins or Pools, in lieu of choſe af 


=: of their Silk, and 8 knot tne Ends when they 
For white Stuffs the Silk is bleached, which i; do 
while it is yet raw, by putting it in a thin Linnen Bas. 
and thrown into a Veſſel of boiling River Water, whe: 
in Soap has been diſſolved, then boiled two gr 5 5 
Hours, and the Bag being turned ſeveral Times 1 
out, beaten, and waſhed in cold Water, mixed wth 
Soap and a little Indigo: The Indigo gives it the blu 
Caſt always obſerved in white Silks. After taking it out F 
the ſecond Veſſel it is wrung out, and all the Water A 
Soap expreſſed, ſhook out to untwiſt and ſeparate th 
Threads, and hung out.in the Air, in a kind of Store | 
made on purpoſe, wherein 1s burnt Sulphur ; the Var ol 
whereof gives the laſt Degree of Whiteneſs to the S 

There are ſeveral Sorts of Silks, viz, raw Silk, 3044 
Silk, trowed or twiſted Silk, Jack Silk, Eaſtern, Frey. 
Sicilian, Italian, Spaniſh, Turky, China, Japan, and hk 
dian Silks. | | . 

Raw SILK, is that taken from the Ball, without an 
Coction; ſuch as is moſt, if not all, that is brought ing, 
England from the Levant. . 

In the French Silt-Works, the greateſt Part of this raw 
Silk paſſes for little better than a kind of fine Floretta . 
yet, when ſpun, it makes a fine Thread, and ſerves for 
the Manufacture of Stuffs of moderate Value and Luſtre 
But the raw Silks of the Levant, whence moſt of the 
Engliſh come, are exceeding fine and beautiful, —This 
Difference ariſes hence, that in France the belt Balls are 
ſpun and wound in boiling Water, and only the Refuſe 


made into raw Silk: Whereas in the Levant, there js 


no ſuch Thing as ſpinning and winding on the Fire; 
but the Silks are all ſent in Bales or Packs, as they are 
drawn from off the Balls : So that they are only diftin- 
guiſhed by their Quality of fine, middling, and coarſe. 
Boiled SiLk, is that which has been boiled in Water, 


to facilitate the ſpinning and winding. This is the fineſt 


of all the Sorts of Silks manufactured in France, and is 
ſeldom uſed but in the richeſt Stuffs ; as Velvets, Taf- 
faties, Damaſks, Brocades, &c. —There is alſo another 
Kind of boiled Silk, which is prepared by boiling to be 
milled ; and which cannot receive that Preparation with- 
out being firſt paſſed through hot Water. —By the Laws 
of France, it is prohibited to mix raw with boiled Silk; 
both as ſuch a Practice ſpoils the dying, and as the raw 
Silk corrupts and cuts the boiled. 
Thrown, or Twiſted S1LKs, are ſuch, as beſides their 
ſpinning and winding, have received their Milling or 


This they receive in a different Degree, as they are 
paſſed oftener or ſeldomer over the Mill; properly, 
however, thrown Silks are thoſe wherein the Threads are 
pretty thick thrown, and are twiſted ſeveral Times. 

Slack SILKs, are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are pre- 
pared and dyed, for Tapeſtry, and other Works with 
the Needle.” | 1 

Eaſtern, or Eaſt.- India SiL k, properly fo called, is 


not the Work of the Silk- Worm, but comes from a Plant 
that produces it, in Pods, much like thoſe of the Cor- 


ton-Tree. The Matter this Pod contains is extremely 
white, and moderately gloſſy; it ſpins eaſily, and is 
made into a kind of Silk, that enters the Manufacture of 
ſeveral Indian and Chineſe Stuffs, _ 

French SiL ks, are thoſe of the Provinces of Langue- 


doc, Dauphin, Provence, Avignon, Savoy, and Lyons. — 


This laſt Place indeed furniſhes very few Silks of its own 
Growth ; but is the great Staple whence the Merchants 


of Paris, and the other Cities are to fetch them: At 


leaſt they are obliged to have them paſs through yon, 
if they bring them from elſewhere, either by Land or 
Sea, —There are computed to enter Lyons,  communibus 

Annis, 6000 Bales; the Bale valued at 160 Ib weight: 
Of which 6000 Bales, there are 1400 from the Levan, 
1600 from Sicily, 1500 from 1taly, 300 from Spain, and 


1200 from Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine. 


At the Time when the Manufactures of Lyons were 
there were reckoned 
but 


- 


18,000 Looms employed in the Silk Manufacture; 


ever ſince ſeveral other Nations, who had no n 
? 4 . - 4 4 9 4 t 10 - 


Though there, be, no Silk Manufacture in any Country 


* 1 


de Vavacity of che 


Tours 799 Mills for winding and preparing the Silks 3, 
| frog to weave them, and 40,000 Perſons, em- 


che Export. Part of the Sicilian d 
ſpun and milled ; of which aſt Kind thoſe of | $, Lucia 
and Meſſina are the moſt valued. The raw unwrought 
se always ſold for ready Maney ; the others ſomes 
times in Exchange for other Goods, The Silks. brought 


* 54 & EE. 
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led, Sc. in England, according to the ſeveral Works 
they are to be uſed in. bog 


« } 


that the Japaneſe, a barbarous and diſtruſtful;-People, 


mY 


put Wat Deſign in Execution 


„ 1 144 


Severs 


L The. Silk of (this; Province; are the Moſt 
ee 


, though thoſe of Nanquin aud Canton bei xz 


lent... "IIS 


1 


- DDE  VIOTE) POETIC 1 73 ; 111 off e n 
The Silk Trade is the pringipat in China, and) that 
which employs the moſt Hands But the European Mer: 
chants who deal in it, eſpecially in wrought GHR, ar 


to be: gateful of the ſpinning; Ge. the Waſte being uſually 


very. great, as the French Eaſt. India Company, lately 
found to their Coſt. $ 2 8 1 1 x 2 5 oy 


Kas o: Aol) ff 234i 03 49 
Japan would not afford fewer, Silks; than China but 


have interdicted all Commerce with Strangers, eſperially 
with, Europeans; excepting with the; Dutch, who are 
laid to be admitted on certain impious Terms, related 
by Tavernier. 40 lo n own 5 l [11082 Ow? 
The Silts of the State of the Great Mogul are brought 
almoſt wholly from Kaſem- baxar, a Mediterranean Place, 
whence: they are conyeyed by; a Canal of 15 Leagues, 


into the Ganges, by which they are forwarded 15 Leagues 
ther, to the Mouth of the famous River of Indeſtan. 


The Silk of - Kaſem-bazgr- is yellowiſh, as are alſo thoſe 


of P erfia and Sicily 5 there being none, as We know, of, 


naturally white, but that of Paleſtine. The Indians, 
\oweyer, whiten it with a Lye made of the Aſhes of a 
Tree, called Adam's Hig: Tree; but as the Tree is pretty 


ſcarce, the,, Europeans; are forced to take the greateſt 


P art of. their Silks in the native Yellow; 29735 


Provinces, of Ching are ſo fertile in Mulberry- 
Prees, and their Climate ſo agreeable to the Nature of 
Sem, that che Quantity of % here producetiis 
incredible: The, ſingle Province of Ichetiam might ſup - 
ply all China, and even a great Part of Europe with.this 
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Kaſem-bazar alone is computed to furniſh every,Year 

22, 000 Bales of Silt, each Bale weighing 100/Þb.;/' The 

Dutch buy it almoſt all up; not to bring it into Europe 

Silks, wanting in thoſe of Sicih, is, that the latter is no more. than they do that of Japan; but to exchange 
confined to a particular Seaſon. of the Year z whereas, the 


[NON War it for other rich Merchandizes „ particularly Bars of 
former are brought at all Limes. They are brought Silver, cc. bn 


. nn | L 1 MR ot 23-07 FE MN mn att: 
Tr ipoli, Sayda, fr om the Iſles, of, Oypr us, « Thus furniſhed 2 ich all Sorts of Sils at Our Choice, 
75 pas the pr incipal Place of Commerce, we'll ſet ourſelves to work; beginning by the moſt eaſy 
eſpecially for the Perſian Silks, is WN The Sils are Manufacture, which is that of Ribb andes. 
brought hither, in Caravans, from the Month of January RIBBANp, or Kibbond, is a narrow ſort of Silk, chief. 
to September. The Caravans in January are loaded with ly uſed for Heaꝗ-Ornaments, Badges of Chiyalry, Se. 
the fineſt Silks ; thoſe of February and March being in- There are plain Ribhands and figured Ribbands; which 
| > coarſeſt. ,,, | are all wove in the ſame Manner, the Difference con- 
© They all come from the ſeyeral Provinces, of Perfa, fiſting only in the paſſing of the Threads, agreeable to 
chielly thoſe of Quillan and Schiruvan, and the City of the Heſign propoſ er ee 1 1 0% „ 
Next comes TAF ETV, or TAFFAT V, is a kind of 
from which three, Places, a Dutch Author aſſures us, fine, ſmooth, ſilken 
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hearſe them; beſides that, they ſeldom hold beyond the 
| Able d the Mbite Year wherein they firſt roſe. The old Names of Taffe- 
Fa, by carrying them acroſs Muſcovy, by the Folge and fies, and which ſtill ſubſiſt, are Taffeties of Lyons, Spain, 
Dina, two Rivers that traverſe the principal Provinces England, Florence, Avignon, &. 
of Wire. LO 4 [Ihe chief Conſumption of , Taffeties is in Summer- 
This new Courſe of the. Perſian Silks into Europe, was Dreſſes for Women, in Linings, Scarves, Coifs, Window- 
firſt propoſed by Paolo Centurio,..a Genoeſe,.to..the Czar Curtains, S %“6ñxĩ;k e e 


Bail, under the Pontificate of Leo X. The French had There are three Things which contribute chiefly to 
the ſame Deſign in 1626. The Duke of Holſtein, in the Perfection of Taffeties, via, the Silk, the Water, and 

it Em c the Fire. The Silk is not only to be of the fineſt Kind, 

with the fame View: Arnd in 1668, the Czar Alexis put it muſt be worked a long Time, and very much, 

Michael attempted the Thing himſelf ; but was diſap- before it be uſed. The watering, beſides that it is to 

ize be. given very lightly, ſeems, only, intended to give that 

OO Au Nine Luſtre, by a particular Property not found in all 

In 1688, the Commerce of Perſian Silks had like to Waters. Laſtly, .the Fire, which: is. paſſed under it to 

have been removed from . Smyrna by an Earthquake, dry the Water, has its particular Manner of Application, 

which, almoſt oyerturned the whole City: And doubtleſs whefeon the Perfection of the Stuff depends very much. 

7h Va th but for the vigorous = OZavio May of Lyons. is held the firſt Author of che 

Means uſed by the Turks to prevent it, — Smyrna, how- + :e oh Bloſſy Taſeties, and Tradition tells us 


Rk: DIO Hog tt YL ST AI 's ; as were then „ Was 
VCC ͤ . 


= 
* 


or, the Silk; he {pit 


out 


1 
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Attention. He was ſoon led to reflect on the Reaſon , 
and; after a good deal-of Thought, concluded' that che 


Luſtre of that Silk muſt come, 1. F tom his having pref 
ſed it between his Teeth 2. From kis having wet it 
—5 his Saliva, which: had ſomethin br u in it: g 

the. Aattral 
hof his Mouth! All this Ne serdted upon tlie 
next Taffeties he made; and immediately acquired" im- 


| From its having been heat 
os 


menſe Riches to hichſelf, and to the City of Thon the 
Reputation it ſtill maintains, of giving the Gloſs to Tafs 
feties, better than any other City in the World. 

It will not, we conteive, 
to give here the Deſcription of the Engine contriv tdi by 
Oclavio to give the Gloſs to Taffety ;- deo add the Mat 
ner. of applying it, 75 che 'Compelitith of the” Water 
uſed therein ne os 

The Machine is rk like a Silk led except that 
inſtead of Iron Points, Here are uſec a Kind of © cke 
Needles, to prevent the 'Taffety frotm ipping: At the 
two Extremities are two Beams; on one of which \ is 
rolled the Taffery' to take the Gloſs'5- and on tlie other, 
the fame Taffety as faſt as it had received it. 

eam is kept firm by a Weight of about 200 Pods; ; 
and'the other turned by means of à little Levet p palfing 
| chrongh Mortices, at each End; The more the eh 

is ſtectehed, the greater Luſtre it takes; Care however 
is to- be uſed it be not bver-ſtretehed 0 
heſides this Inſtrument for keeping the Stuff ſivtched, 
there is another to give it the Fire? This'is a Kind of 
Carfiage in Form of a long Square, and the Breadth of 
the Taffeties. It moves bn Trundles; and carries a Char- 
coal Fire under che Taffely, at the Diltance of about Half 
a Foot! | 
+ Thetwo Machiges prepared, And is Taffely 1 pine 

ed, the Luſtre is given” it by rubbing it gently with a 
| Bally or Handful of Lilts of fine Cloth, as it rolls from 
one Beam to the other, the Fire, ät the fame Time, bel 
ing carried underneath it to dry it. As ſoon as the Piece 
has its Luſtre, it is put on new Beams to be ſtretched a 
Day or two, and the oftener this lalt, Preparation is re- 
panes the more it increaſes the Gloſs. 


4 


For black Taffeties;''the Gloſs is given with double a.” 


| Beer; and Orange or Lemon Juice; bur this laſt is the 
leaſt proper, as being apt to whiten. The Proportion 
of theſe two Liquors is a Gallon of Orange. Juicè to a 
Pint of Beer, to be hoiled together to the Conſiſtence of 


a Broth. For colour'd 7. Hella they uſe Gourd- Water 


diſtilled in an Alembick. 

Next comes Sarrix, or Safer Which 3 is a Kine r 

Silken Stuff, very ſmooth and ſhining, the Warp where- 
of is very fine, and ſtands out, the Woof coarfer, and 


hid underneath z on Which depends that Gloſs and Beauty 


which gives it its Price. There are Satteins quite plain, 
others wrought, ſome flowered with Gold'or Ville others 
{trip*d, Sc. All the Varteties in the Fabrick of Sattins 
are made by uſing new Warps or Woofs. The fineſt 
Hattins are thoſe of Flortnre 150 Genoa; yet the French 
will not allow thoſe of Lyons any Thing inferior thereto. 
The Sattias of Bruges Hive their Warp of Silk, and 


| their Woof of Thread. 


Indian Sattins, or Saks of China, are ſilken Stuff 
| wich like thoſe manufactured in Europe. Of theſe ſome 
are plain, either white, or of other Colours; others 
worked, either with Gold or Silk, flower'd, damafk'd, 
ſtrip'd, &c. They are moſtly valued beraufe of their 
cleaning and bleaching: eaſily, withour loſing any Thing 


of their Luſtre, In other Reſpetts they are inferior ® 


thoſe of Earope. ' 


Father” Le Conte obſerves, that the Chintſe pre dre 


their Saltins in Oil, to give them the greater Lui tre; 
but this makes the Duſt fable to hang to them. = 
SaTTINET, or SATT AE, is à very flight, Win 
Sort of datein, chiefly uſed by the Ladies for Summer 
Night-Gowns, Sc. and ordinarily np'd.” | 
Well paſs from this to Damaſt, Which is a Sort of 
ſilken Stuff, having ſome Parts raiſed above tlie Ground, 
repreſenting Flowers, or other Figures. 
Demeſ# is properly a Sort of Mohair and Sartin inter- 
mixed, in ſuch Manner as that what is not Sattin on one 
Side, is on the other. The Elevation which the Satiin 
. ama on one Side is the Ground on the biker, The 


be leſs uſeful than N | 


The firſt 


out ſeemed to ſhine, and on that Account engaged his 


Flowers have a Sattin Gran, and the Ground! 4 Graf 
of Taffetas. It has its Name from its being orig i 
brought from Damaſcus in ria. 7. 
Next comes BRoc ADE, which is 4 Sort of Stuff 6. 
Cloth of Gold, Silver, or Silk; JO and 5 5 1 
Flowers, Foliages, 'or-bthet” Fig th. 
Fancy of the Manufactutef. M09, Ne | 
Formerly the Term arent is Cb Wove, ei. 
ther Wholly of Gold, both Woof And Wat „ or _ | 
ver, or of both together; but by Diſirees t came Ne. | 
wile to paſs for ſach as had Silk intermixed, to fill ö 
and terminate the Flowers of Gold and Silver, 22 of 
At preſent, any Stuff of Filk, Sdttin, or even ſimpl 
Taffety, when wrovght and entiched with Flowers, e 
obtains the Denomination of Brocade. 4 f 
Next cbmies TABB V Which is 4 Kind of coatſe Taf. 
fety warer' d. It is manufactured like the common Tit. 
fety, excepting that it is e and thicker both 
che Wpsf and Warp 2 
The Watering is given ir b 
the Rolls Wheteof me r Kon Ge 
graven, Which, bearing Gr 5 


Stuff, 
the Surface thereof unequa lo as to tellect che ops 
Light diftently.- 


: Motrx ik is 4 Kind of Stuff ordinarily of 8 
Woof and Warp, having its Gee = ek 
There are two Kinds of Mobairs, the one ſmooth ; and 
plain, the other water's like Tabbies: a The Dj Difference 
between the two only confift: 


in this, that the lar 
calendered, the other not. There are alfo Ma 


plain and water'd, whoſe Woof is woollen, Cotton or 
Thread. 

From tkis TIL paſf bo WE LVET, which is a nich Kind of 
Stuff, all Silk, cover*d on. the Outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, 


fine; loft Shag; J the other boy n 4 very [nes clſe 
Tiſſue. ny 


Hettns' bf a Silde 
opp, variouſly en- 


TAN?! 


which che Workman 1 on a ont ill Rulers or 
Needle; and which he "afterwards cuts, by drawing a 
ſharp ſtecl Tool along the Channel of the Needle to the 
End of the Warp. 
The printipal and beſt ManufiQries of Velvet are in 
France and Italy, particularly” at Venice, Milan, Florence, 
Cenoa and Lucca: Thete' are others in Holland, 
ſet up by the French Refugees; whereof that at 
Tn is the moſt” confiderable: But theſe all come 
ſhort (lays an Engliſh Author) of the Beauty of thoſe of 
France; and accordingly are fold for 10 or 15 per Cent. 
leſs. There are even ſome brought rom China, but 
they are the worft of all. 
There are Velvets of various Kinds, as Plain, that is 
uniform and ſmooth, without either Figures or Stripes. 
 FigudVerLver, rn is adorned and worked with 
ves Figures; though the Grounds be the ſame with 
the Figures; that is the whole Surface velveted. oy 
* Ramagtl or branched VtLvzr, repreſenting long 
Statks: Branches, Ec.” on a Sattin Ground, which is 


ſomerimes of the ſame Colour with the Velvet, but more 


uſually of a different one. Sometimes, inſtead of Sattin, 
they make the Ground of Gold and Silvet; "whence the 
Denomination of Velvets with gold Ground, Se. 
Sborm Velvet, is that whetein the Threads, that make 
the e 55 3 been ranged i in the ned Ruler, 
bur not INT N bh 
Strip Fr T, is whe A0 chere are e stripes of 
divers 2 474 along the War wy whether tho 
88715 be partly Ve wel, and - partly, < attin, or all vel- 
vete | 
Cat VELvEt is that „herein the Ground is a Kind of 
Taffety, or Gros de Tours, and the Figures Velvet. 
Velvet are likewiſe diſtinguiſned, with Regard to 
- their different Degrees of Strength and Goodneſs; into 
Vlvets of four T hreads, three Threads, two Threads, 
and a Thread and half: Tie firſt are thoſe where there 
are eighteen Threads of Shag, or elveting to each Tooth 
of the Reed; and the Second have only Six, and the 
Reſt four. in General, all Yelvers both worked and 


cut, ſhorp and flowered, have their Warp and Shag of 
or thrown in the Mill; 
Oy are all of 


All 


pe. Yan ſm, ſpun and twiſted, 
nd their Woof of Silk. well boiled, Ge. 
Brie ſame Breadth. 


All Europe agree that the French excel in. all theſe 


eauty. 
From the Site Manofad 
ones. 8 f | | | 1.2 


Ln 10 4311515] 2d go i 0. 
The Linen Max urAcruxR borrows 15 


LY a7 


that noble Commodity Linen-cloth, The Preparations 
Line muſt undergo, to fit it for Spinning, are pulling, 
drying. and ſwingling ; which Operations are inferrediin 

my Treatiſe of Agriculture: oder the Letter Az... 
Line, after it has been prepared fit for Spinning, is 
called Flax, of which there is different Softs, with Re- 
gard to the Degrees of Fineneſs; which Degrees, it ac- 


ERS | 


the beſt Manufactures of this Sort of Cloth are in French 
Flanders. 8 r 
The Linen. 


Frizeland, and other Parts of the United. Provinces, 


SEELEY) 


That Manufacture in Frizeland is the moſt. eſteemed, 
and called Frixe-Holland. It is the ſtrongeſt and the, beſt 
coloured of any of that Fineneſs. It is never.calender'd 
nor thickened as the reſt, but is imported Juſt as it comes 
from the Whitſter. It is 7 0 by its being Yard, 
quarter and half wide, which is a half quarter more than 
thoſe commonly called Frige- Hollands, which are not 
night. ud li . ld on bidedtote ac eo 3 
 Guilix Holt axn is very white and fine, and.isrhiefly 
uſed for Shirts, being the Strongelt of any for its Fine: 
neſs, except true Frieze. It is juſt Yard wide. 
Aemaer HoLLaxD is a very ſtrong Cob, and wears 
exceeding well. It is about Yard, quarter, and half 
wide. 1 Gi on rin e bas mis [ 
There is a Manufacture of Linen-clath at Pontivy in 
Lower Britany, which is nothing inferior to thoſe of 
Holland, and which even excels in the Strength of the 


more Service, though not ſo dear, 


I have been informed that they have brought lately 
the Linen Manufacture to a very great Perleckion, both 


Cloth, which wears to the full as well, and is of much 


2207 


in,ScetJand. and Ireland; and that thoſe of Sir Hilliem 


Dalrymple, in Scoſland, are ſtill preferable to any ; of, the 


others; Which, if true, I do nqd at all queſtion: but the 
Engliſh, Nation, will encourage thoſe Manufactures, ſince 
at will. be a Means d maintain a great Number of poor 
Fanvhes, which will, be employ d in thoſe Maun fad ures, 
and keep them; from ſtarving; beſides the Advantage of 
not. being obliged. to have Recourſe to Foreign Parts, 
and pay very gear for Things which we can have of our 
own;ata reaſonable Rate. N 10 r B Hurt. 
Aſter Holland or fine Linnens are taken from the 

Loom, while yet raw, they are ſteeped a Day in fair 
Water, washed, out and cleared of their Filth, and 
throw into a Bucking. Tub, filled with cold Lixivium, 

or. Lye of Woodtaſhes and Water; when taken out of 
che Lye, they are, waſhed in clear Water, ſpread in a 
Meadow, and watered from Time to Time, with Water 
from little Diſhes, or Canals along the Ground, by 
means of Scoops, or hollow Peels of Wood, called 
by the Dutch, wha pretend to be the Inventors of them, 

Greter : After lying a certain Time on the Ground, they 

are paſſed through a.new Lye poured on hot; and again 
waſhed in clear Water, and laid a ſecond Time on the 
Ground, and ever, Thing repeated as before; then 
paſſed through a oft gentle Lye, to diſpoſe them to 
reſume the Softneſs which, the other harſheſt Lye had 
taken from them, waſhed in clear Water, ſoaped with 
black Soap, and chat Soap. again waſhed out in clear 
Water ; they are 0 or in Cow's Milk, the Cream 
firſt; ſkimmed off, which finiſhes their Whitening; and 
Scowering gives them a Softneſs, and makes them caſt 
a little Nap: When taken out of the Milk, they are 
waſhed, in clear Water for the laſt Time. After all this 
Proceſs, they give the Linnen its firſt Blue, by paſſing it 


410. 


* 
* 


through a Water wherein à little Starch, Smialt, and 


Dutch Lapis have been ſteeped. Laſtly, the proper 


Stiffneſs and Lyſtre is given with Starch, pale Smalt, 


and other Gums, the Quantity and Quality whereof may 
be adjuſted according to Ocean 
In. fine Weather, the whole Proceſs of Bleaching is 
compleated in a Month's Time; in bad Weather it takes 
yp fix Weeks, of. qr e. r om ord 
Jo WHeach, | coarſe Liunens; they are taken from the 
Loom and laid in wooden Frames, full of cold Water; 
where, by. means of wooden Hammers, worked by a 
Water Mill, they ape beat ſo, as inſenſibly to waſh and 
purge them of their Filth, then ſpread on the- Ground, 
Where the Dew, which they teceive for eight Days, 
takes off more of their Impurity; then put in à kind of 
wooden Tubs or Pans, with a hot Lye over them, thus 


een een; da purged in the Milly li 


freſu on the Ground, and after eight Days more, paſſed 
through a ſecond . Lye, and all Things repeated, till ſuch 
Time as they have acquired a juſt Degree of Whiteneſs. 
. Perſons appointed by the Truſtees, for improving 
the Hempen and Flaxen Manufactures in Scotland, may 
enter into any Bleach Tard, back Houſe, Sc. and 
ſearch all Rooms, Reives, and Boilers therein, and view 
the Lies, Refuſe, and Dregs thereof; to ſee whether 
there have been any Lime, Pigeons Dung, or Soap-dregs 
uſed in the leaching of Linnen Cloth or Yarn, :contrary | 
to the Statutes, 18 C. c. 26. 1 16. 


vszix is alſo a fine Sort of Cloth, wholly Cotton; 


ſo, called as not being bare, but having a doway Nap on 
its Surface, reſembling Moſs, which the French call 
Mouſſe. 5 

There are various Kinds of Muſliins brought from the 


Eaft Indies, Chyly, Bengal, Betelles, Tarnatans, Mul- 
muls, 7. angeels, Terrindans, Douas, &c, 4 
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0 A, XEROHAGCY (from ſtaining not only from Wine, but allo | 
"EROPHAGIA, XEzrxopmaicy''( FeS, 1 r | but Iro 


Sixcus, dry, and-Puyu, IL ent) is the feeding On 
y Food. 116141 CD T9091 5500505 e ett Nee, 
In the firſt Ages of Chriſtianity, ſome not contented 
with fimple Faſting, added the Xerophayy thereto; ab- 


21401 


— — — F—— 


till the Evening. 


the reſt of the Near. L 20107214 e ae (13-9 TL GH 
The antient Catholicks allowed of no obligatory" or 


neſſing an irkſome Wearineſs, or an 


1288 X ENO 


Practice of Faſting und Abſtinence was brought inte the 


"Weld z where it was never ſo ſevere as in the Eaſt, ex- 
cept among few Chriſtians, who embraced the ahacho. 
retical Lite, and fetired into Deſarts, or unfrequented 


Places; and in the celebrated Monaſtery of Ba Trapè in 


Normandy,” which is a Reformation of the Order of 
Cifteaux, and where the Monks to this Day abſtain from 
Fleſh, Fiſh, Butter, Wine, Cc. and, live wholly: on 
Bread and Pulſes, + Though there is retained yet in the 
Church a certain Sort of Abſtinence and Faſt, but not 
near ſo rigorous as was that of the primitive Chriſtians. 

Father Thomaſjin obſerves, that the antient Faſt" was 
to ſup without dining, i. e only to take one Meal, and 


that not till Afternoon: Adding, chat to dine without 


ſupping was a Breach of the Faſt. The Practice of the 
Latin Church was to faſt 36 Days in the Tear; which 
is as it were che Tithe of the Fear?! 
The antient Catholicks allowed of no obligatory or 
commanded Faſt, beſides that preeeding Eaſter, ſince 
called Lentz the Terms of which were to forbear eating 
Den iar KOOL I £6 anne 

According to St. Ferom St. Leo, St. Auguſtin, and 
others; Lent muſt have been inſtituted by the Apoſtles. 
Their Way of reaſoning is thus: Whatever is generally 
received throughout the whole Church, and Wheſe In- 
ſtitution we do not find in any Council; muſt be efteem- 
ed to have been eſtabliſſied by the Apoſtles; now ſuch; 


they ſay, is the Fuſt of Ent. Its Inſtitütion is not fpoke 
of in any Council; but many of "the antient Councils, 


particularly that of Nice,” chat of Laodicea, & c. and ſore 


of the oldeſt Fathers, particularly Tertullian, ſpeaks of it 
28 4 Thing of old Standing. J ene ee nnen 


Some will have Lent to have been firſt inſtituted by 


There was ſome Difference between the Practice of 
the Greet and Latin Churches, as to the Obſervance of 


Lent; the Greet beginning a Week ſooner, but at the 


ſame Time allowing more Days of Intermiſſion than the 


Latino Thoſe who held it ſeven Weeks did not faſt on 
Saturdays, as thoſe: who obſerved it but ſœ dic. 


The antient Latin Monks had three Lents; the grand 


| Lent before Eaſter, another before Chriſtmas, called the 


Lent-of St. Martin; and a third after Whbitſunday, called 


the Tent of St. Jobn Baptiſt: Each of which conſiſted 
_ of hvok Daps//% ach 30 52077 10 t 
The Greels, beſides that before Baſter, © obſerved 


four others; that of the Apoſtles, of the Aſſumption, of 


Cbriſtimas, and of the Transfiguration; but they reduced 


each of them to the Space of ſeven Days. The Jaco- 


bites added a fifth, which they called the Repentance of 
NMinevebh; and the Maronites a ſixth, called the Exalta- 


tion of the holy Croſs.” m7 +55 


By che ninth Canon of the Council of Toledo it is or- 


dained, that if um Per ſont, without evident Neceſſity, 


eat Fleſh in Lent; they: ſhall be deprived the Uſe of it all 


commanded Faſts beſides Lent: The other Faſts ob- 


ſerved were only of Devotion: Such were the fourth 


and fifth Feriæ, i. e. Wedneſdays and Fridays. This Faſt 


which in the Catholick Church is always the Satur 


„ NS | 
Faſit etjoinęd by the Bifhops, ene 
The three Ferie aboher mentioned are ſeldom fanich 
at preſent, unleſs in What the Engliſh call Ember. asg 
and the French Quatre tems; which are Wedneſehy, F. 
day, and Saturueh, after ee, after f 
ſunday, alter Holy Nel Pay, in September | and after 
St. Lutia's Day, in December: which four Times anſy.. 
well enough te the four Quarters of the Year, Spring 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. . ooo oP? 
M. Sonner thinks they” were originally Fas inflititeg 
to beg God's Bleſſing on the Fruits of the Earth. Apr 
ably to which Skinner fuppoſes the Word Ember tak = 
from the Aſhes Embers, then ſtrewed on the Head. bi 
Theſe Ember Weeks ate now chiefly taken Notice of 
on account of the Ordination celebrated at thoſe Time! 
the Ember Weet; and in the Church of N 
„ © oo OS Ie IRD- 2907 te) 
In tlie Book of Hermas, called the Paſtor, the Angel 
tells him; The Day thou faſteſt thou ſhalt take nothin 
but Bread and Water; and having computed the wu | 
Expences of each Day, thou ſhalt Jay afide ſo much for 
the Widow, the Orphan, or the Por. 
In the ſame Paſſage the Faſt is called Station, and the 
Perſon who faſted is enjoined to begin eatly in the 
Morning to retire to Prayer. 6 een eee 
St. Fruftuoſus, © Fleury tells us, going to ſuffer, Gn; 
People, out e Praeſle 6 Charity, cel him Dink 
to ſupport him; but he refuſed'it, ſay ing, it is not yet 
Time to break Faſt; for it was but Ten in the Morn- 
ing, and it was Friday, Station-Day, Which ſhews the 
Exactnieſs of the primitive Chriſtians in this Point; and 
that Drinking was held breaking of Faꝶt. 


The Practice of Faſting is more antient than Chit. 


ſtianity. The Ifaelites faſted often, and had their 


ſtated Faſt-Days. The Day of Attonement, which 


they called Kipyarim,” was a Day of faſting, enjoined ig 
Levit. xxili. 27, Sc. Some will have this the Day St. 
Pail refers to in Ad vii. 9. The Fews had likewiſe 
Faſts inſtituted by Precepts of the Synagogue : Such 
mentioned by Zecbariab vii. 3. and viii. 19. 
The Heathens adopted the ſame Cuſtom, in all Pro- 
bability, from the People of God; though, like fome 
Chriſtian Sects, they were more inclined to feaſting than 
to faſting ; © becauſe amopg the latter Faſting ſmells as 
much of Popery, as it ſmelled of Judaiſm among the 
former. et they faſted in the Eleuſnia, as appears 
from Arnobius, and Clemens Alexand.,  '_ 
The Faſi of the Calogeri are fo ſevere, that they re- 


Vere thoſe of the fourth, fifth, and tenth of the Month, 


ing, the Turks have borrowed from the Jews and Chri- 


ſtians; their Legiſlator, the impious' Monk Sergius, 


having compiled their ridiculous Religion from all other 
Religions exiſting then in the World, viz. Chriſtianity, 
Judaiſm, and Paganiſm ; with the Addition of a gteĩt 
Number of Abſurdities and Impieties of his own. 


* AREAS | ft 
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was called Sation. Beſides theſe, there were occaſional | 
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* AWNING, Oſtitatio, is an unvoluntary open- 
ing of the Mouth, occaſioned by a Vapour, or 
Ventoſity, endeavouring to eſcape; and generally wir- 
Phaclickgontdd ſleep.” 

Yawning 1s performed by expanding almoſt all the 
Muſcles of the voluntary Motion at the ſame Time; but 
moſt conſiderably thoſe of the Lungs; by ſpringing a 
great Quantity of Air, very ſlowly, and after retaining 
it jome Time, and rarifying it, by expelling it again 
Rowly, and reſtoring the Muſcles, to their natural State. 
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-- Hence its Effects are to move, accelerate, and diftri- 


bute all the Humours of che Body, equably thro all the 
Veſſels, thereby diſpoſing the Organs of Senſation, and ent 
al the Muſcles of the Body for the Performance of their 

reſpective Functions. Wo 
The nervous Membrane of the (Eſophagus has been 


held the Seat of Tauming, which, according to the uſual 


Syſtem, is produced whenever any Irritation N 7M 
the Spirits to flow thither in too gteat Abundance. 55 * 
Cauſe of the Irritation is ſuppoled to be ſome: _ 


ſome Humour wetting he inner Membrane of the CEſo-.. 
hagus 3 which Humour may proceed either from the 
Glands ſpread throughout the Membrane, or from acid 
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tated; dilate the Gullet and the Mouth is conſtrained 
to follow the ſame Motion, as being lined with the ſame 
Membrane. 


Vapours arifing from the Stomach, and condenfing on 


the Sides of the Eſophagus. By ſueh Means the ner- 
vous Fivres of the 8 15 * 9 bang irri- 


The Remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual 


SJ is to make ng r or ? Reſpitattons. 


14 N 


NCA; 123 or we} is an Appellation an- 

tiently given to the Kings of Peru, and the 
Princes of their Blood; the Word fig nifying erally, 
Lord, King, Emperor, and Rœal Blood, \. 

The King himſelf was particularly called Capac Yuca, 
i. e. Great Lord. — His Wife Pallas, and the Princes 
ſimply Mmca's. Theſe Yncas, before the Andyal of the 
Spaniards, were exceedingly powerful. Their People 
revered them to Exceſs,” as believing: them to be Sons 
of the Sun, and never to have committed any Fault. — 
It any Perſon oftpdel the c Rope 1 in. ae ſmalleſt 
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Matter, the City: he e to was e demoliſhed. 


on the Road was walle 
that no-Body might. ever enter it aftex- them. I 
was done to the Room wherein th 
likewiſe, all the 

was immured; an 
ceſſor. 


ficed themſelves; and! were: buried Ard in * fume 
Tomb — with oa oo 


whatever Chamber 8 lay. 1 1 
AS, u as the) rre 
UP, 2 | The like 
King died; in which, 
N\ ſilver,” and precious Furniture 
A d Apartment bult for his Se. 


When they n Hide 


His beloved Wipes, Domeſticks, toc: likewiſe 4 ng 
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oo Tov. is the Art or Act of aas ir- 


ing Creatures. 


Lootbmy amounts to the ſame with comparative Ana- 


tomy, which is that Branch of Anatomy which conſiders 
the ſame Parts of different Animals, with relation to the 
particular StruAure and Formation, which is_beſt ſuited 
to the Manner of livings and to che Neceſſity: of every 
Creature. PP 

Thus in the comparative Anatomy ny of Stomachs, for 
Inſtance, it is remarkable that thoſe Creatures which 
have the Opportunities of frequent feeding, have their 


Stomach very ſmall, in compariſon to ſome Creatures of 


Prey, which probably may be under a Neceſſity of faſt- 
ing a long Time and therefore. have Stomachs large 
enough to hold Food ſufficient: for ſuch a Time. 


Ruminating Animals, have four Stomachs ; yet it is 


_ obſerved that ſome of theſe, which have four in Europe, 
have only two in Africa, probably by reaſon the Herbs 
in Africa are more nouriſhing. ' 

| Ruminants, Mr. Ray obſerves, are al 1 edal, 

hairy, and viviparous; ſome with hollow and perperual 
Horns, others with decidious ones. 

The horned Ruminants have all four Stomachs, ap- 
propriated to the Office, viz. 1. The Rumen, Venter 
Magnus, or what is called in Engliſh the Paunch, or 


inward, which, receives the Meat lightly chewed, retains | 


it awhile, and then delivers back again into the Mouth, 
which is called in Engliſh the Cud, to be re-chewed. — 
2. The Reticulum, called in Engliſb the Honcy- comb, 
from its internal Coat being divided into Cells, like Ho. 
ney-combs, — 3. What is commonly called Anaſus, and 
Mr. Ray, Echinus; this being difficult to clear, is com- 
monly thrown away, and called 
which Gaza calls Abamaſus, the Engliſh call the Maw. 
The Rumen or Paunch is much the largeſt of all the 
Stomachs; as being to.contain both the Drink, and the 
whole crude Maſs of Aliment, which there he, and ma- 
cerate together; to be thence remitted to the Mouth, 
to be rechewed and comminuted, in order to cheir fur- 
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Fo 0 0 7 0 M £ N ws ojte 312 Ho 
Men that ruminateg, 


the Return, taſte ſomewhat 
10 


the Manifold.—4. That 


[1 02 M 5 
Sins 1190 dnnn 
ther Digeſtion in the other Ventficles. 

In the Rumen, or firſt Ventricle of Camels, * dad 
Jie Sacculi, which contain a conſiderable Quantity of 
Water; an admirable Contrivance for the Neceffitics of 
that Animal, which living in dry Countries, and feed- 
ing on dry hard Food, would be in Danger « of peiſhing, 
but for thoſe Reſervoirs of- Water 85 

Burnet, in his 7 aur: Med. Ves ſeveral Udine of 

from Sal fy Rbodrics,\ Rc. 
Dr. Slare, in the Philp/opbical Tranſactions, gives us 2 
freſher Inſtance, in an Engliſhman living at Bra. His 


Account as it is curious, and may let us ſee a little how . 


— ö— — 


it fares with ruminating Animals, we ſhall here add. 
He begins to chew his Meat over again within "Rp 


Quarter of an Hour after Meals, if he drinks with it; 
* if not, ſomewhat, later. His chewing after a full 
Meal laſts about an Hour and a half: And jf he goes 
to Bed preſently after Meals, he cannot fleep till the 
* uſual Time of chewing be over. The Victuals upon 


« firſt, Bread, Meat, Cheeſe, rink, return much 


© of fach Colours as they would be or, were they mixed 
Spoon-meat, re- 


* together in a Mortar, Liquids, | 
turn to his Mouth all one as dry ar d ſolid Food. The 


pleaſantly, than at 


— 


victuals ſeem to him to lie heavy till they have paſſed 


* the ſecond chewing; after thats they paſs clean away. 


If he eats Variety of Things; that Which paſſes down 


* firſt comes up again firſt. , If the ruminating Faculty 


chance to leave him, it ſignifies Sickneſs ; and it is 


© never. well with him till it return. He is about 20 


« Years of Age, and was always thus ſince he can re- 
member. 


+ ſmall Quantities.” | 
Birds that live ordinarily on Seeds with a rough Rind, 
have a kind of Stomach called the Crap or 

callous Membrane within. — Such as live on Fleſh, as 
Eagles, — Sc. have yay one, 


: 
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His Father does the like ſometimes, but in 


izzard, | 
conſiſting of four large Muſcles without-ſide, and a hard | 
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129 9 31 ofor 50 25/ 5. 143170 
139 10 42 46½ 50 47] 5. 142831 
149 1t 54 380 51 6 5. 142557 
159 23 6 3511 1 23 5. 142318 
1690 14 18 ox 51 36] 5. 142095 
1719 oy 30 o 51 46 5. 141867 
| 28 9 16 42 01 51 54 5. 141 
ig | 9 17 55 or 51 58] 5. 141490 
Len dos ARA} ir (anti BL, 4 4. 
21 20 19 on 5¹ 5. 141756 
22 | 9 21 32 jor 51 54 5. 141018 
239 22 44 350% 51 47] 5. 140896 
24 | 9 23 57. or 51 37] 5. 140791] 
1259 25 9 ol 51 23 5. 14072 
— | nrmrmmmmmm—_o—_ — | 
26% 26 22 60 51 7] 5. 140620 
27 9 27 34 490% % 50 48} 5. 140572: 
28 9 28 47 13/0 50 26 5. 140533; 
29 | 9 29 59 47% 50 of 5. 1511 
12 3 e 
| ean Sign 7 | 
| | Long. & fr.1 * Y | South Inc. rr 
—— | — — | — —er—_— 
5 Fe) / 1 4 Login. 
KNA $1969] 
2 8 16 13 21 6. 148118 | 
= 9 26 ed 1130 5.148589 
3 10 36 401. 9 50 5. 149071 
1 11 45 47% % 8 3 5.149644 
5 12 55 21% 6 14 5. 155660 
| — | — * —ůů— — 
6 [11 14 4 46% 4 24] 5. 150585, 
17 15 14 ot 2 32 5. 181111 
2 16 23 or 0 39] 5.151647 
91 17 31 o 58 '45] 5- 152193 
10 18 40 42 66 50] 5.152749 | 
11 11 19 4 150% 54 54] 8.153374 
12 20 57 37109 52 57] 5.153888 | 
13 22 5 49% 50 59 5 I 54471 
14 23 13 gojoo 49 Of 5. 155063 
15 24 21 o9 47 of 5. 154663 
16 25 29 199 45 © Utd +6 1 
17 26 36 oo 42 58 5. 156886 
18 27 43 59% 49 56] 5. 157509 
19 28 51 co 38 54 5. 158139 
20 29 57 oo 36 51 5. 158776 N 
21 1 4 00 34 47] 5- 159419" 
22 2:59 00 32 43 5. 160068 | 
23 3 17 00 30 39] 5. 160723 
24 4 23 24/0 28 35] 5.161383 | 
25 5 29 16% 26 30 5. 162049 | 
26 | 6 34 oo 24 25| 5. 252719 | 
27 7 40 oo 22 19 5.163395 | 
23 8 45 00 20 14 5. 164575 
29 0 9 50 oo 18 9 5. 164749 
2 lee 12 — 4 5. 16544 | 


138888 


K | 
W Ke 5. logos 
IT Fs © 
I or WP 
2 01 5 198815 
580 | 140541 
3 I 5. 14058 
4 01 5. 1406 4 
8 Ol 5. 140 17 
— r 7 
7 | 2 . 14092; 
8 or. 44 5. 4700 
2 91 43 20] 5. Ahe 
LEES J 42 14] 5.141348 
Fir: "IE roms 
12 | lor 4 7 oft a 
13 or 2 5 141916 
14 jor 5. 14213 
e Lon ve BR e 5: 142374 
16 10 20 or N 
17 10 21 on ; wy 
16 Jr 7.434% 
20 10 25 {or 29 F. 14378 
ee ee ee, #3793 | 
21 10 26 28 or 9 9 5. 1 10 
EE in 
23 0 28 50 on 31 5- 14480g 
F or 24 43] 5. 149172 
DENG | + aps. 127 FH] 5: hey 
* Ju 23 48jor 21 37) 5 145950 
27 11 3 101 8.146358 
28 [11 4 45 9g]o1 24 5.146779 
1 29 Ju . oe jor 16 44 5.147213 
A 42659 
Mean | : Sign 8. | =o 
1 Long. & 1. 1 K South Inc. | Dif. fr. O cur. 
0 ls. | o 18 Logarithm. 
— ” — — 1E — — 
0 9 5: 163446 | 
1 10 5 166137 
2 51 32 
2538 490: 5+ 167530 
4; 00 5+ 168239 
£8 þ 00 5 . 5. 268932 
— 1 — eee 
6 oO 2 169638 
90 : ; 
10 4 
11 00 * 173184 | 
12- 00 5 173897 
| 13 1200 55 174610 
14 1 5.775323 
18 09 5.176036 
1 1 e — 
| 26+ 90 176748 
17 0 2] 5 177460 
18 o 9 er 
20 oo 32 5. 170590 
1 ; $. 180297 
| 5. 181003 


— 


TagL Es of the Helocentrinh Place of Mrs: -» 


9 


Anom| Sign. 9. | | 
Long. & fr.1 & Y North inc. bfr . Oer 
V  Logarithm, | 
o for 17 45 4799 43 03 5. 186566 
Fs for 12 44 24 5. 187248 
2 [ot 13 42 50 5.187926 
3 P14 4t 4 5 188601 
4e 35 3% ag Fo 189273 
5 for 16 37 oz 5 189939 
— — 2 - — 
f 6 fot 17 34 45% % 5 F- 190601 | 
7 fot 18 32 16% 54 57 5+ 191260 
g g jo» 19 22 32/0 56 + 191013 
90 20 26 48] J 192562 
10 [o 21 23 48 $- 193206 
er 4 EP —_— — — 5 | 
11 lo 22 20 38 18 5 193846 
12 fot 23 17 18 5. 194480 
13 [o 24 13 48 5195110 
14 [ol 25 10 og | $- 195733 
| rg ſort 26 o6 20 5.196351 
— . CO — — 
16 [o 27 o2 21 5. 196964 
17 for 27 38 1 5. 197570 
18 jor 28 53 35 5.199172 
119 % 29 49 29 5- 198767 
4 20 [02 00 44 53 5199355 
— —— — —t — —— 
21 [oz o1 40 7 5. 199938 | 
22 ſo2 o 35 +3fort 17 oof 5. 200514 
23 [o 03 30 tion 18 17] 5. 2010B4 
24 fo 4 24 590 19 33 5201648 
25 o dy 19 39 1 20 485. 202205 
— . äqaU ] — — 
26 o 2 06 14 11101 22 on} 5.202755 | 
27 jo2 o o8 350% 23 13 5.203299 q 
28 ſoz o8 o gijor 24 23 5. 203835 | 
* o2 08 56. 58,01 25 32 5, 204365 


Ta BLE of the Heliocentrick Place of Mars. | 


- Mw 
Anom 


Sign. 11. 


i 4 y 


Long. &fr.1 & M 


"I 


be. — 
Jo I 0 S 
B — 


_— 8 

1 "1 
2 4 
. | * 


th Þ vo ts 


— 


8 
8 
I 
+» 


© © Gow | 
2 Tx l 
VI 
4 
2 wa 
hes 1 { 
1 
EN 


„ 
4 
Ee 
ps 
w 


< 
z n - * 4 
* — 
2 | 

* - 7 - 
0 


» 
hath EE. 


R {Diſ.fr. O cxr. 
. 
Logarithm. 


——C_ ? 


5.216925 2 


nn "IEEE RY 
= 
un 
. 
100: 
| 
— 
0 


8 _ 
O 
42 
2 
8 


* 
— ——— —— 
of 


1 1 
* 2 - 
1 — 


27 193 28 42 
4287103 29 32 
5 30-104 on 12 


26 103 27 52 


14] 04 50 


18jor 49 


2| 5. 2205 35 
5: 220034 | 


| ——r—_— — 


— 


121719 


5217955 
5218191 
5. 218417 

5.215635 
5.218843 
5. 219042 


2 
3.21946 
5219555 
5- £19750 
5.21 
5. 220048 
an 
5.220184 
5. 220314 
5. 220428 


” 


5. 220724 
5. 220804. 
5. 220875 
5 220937 
F. 220990 | 


5. 221033 
5 221067 | 
5.221092 


. 221107 | 


321.5..221113 | 


5.27458 
3.217710 


5- #19233 | 


dd 


”_— 


5 


— 


Sign. 10. 


— 


- " 


„9992 ss 


, 
O ONW 


— 
- 


„ % 
e e, 


Long. & fr. 1 7 


9 


02 


10 


4001 


33 OI 
1001 


40101 


02101 


17101 
2501 
2701 
21401 
09 10¹ 


Norch inc. 


— — 


i it 


5501 26 40 


—— —— ſ— 


27 46 
28 50 
29 53 
30 33 


31 35 


32 54 
33 $2 
34 47 
33 
36 35 


5. 206402 


5. 206411 


5. 206904 
5 £07390 


5. 207868 


5. 208339 
5. 208802 


$, 205910 


209257 | 
209705 | 


2601 38 16 


Ol 39 05 


18101 39 52 


ot 37 26] 


7 
5 
5.210144 
5. 210576 
To 
5. 


211415 


211000 | 


35% 40 37 


I» — 
oO Oo O 


wi N N 
> 02 Iv 
oO 
— 


25 


42 04 5. 212613 


44 -93] 5. 213736 
44 4O] 5. 214094 


47 491 5. 216059 
48 15 5. 216357 
48 40] 5. 216645 


5. 211823 
| 5. 212222 


5. 212995 
5. 213369 


5.214443 


45 49] 5. 214783 | 


5.215115 


46 52 6.218438 5 


5.215753 


T ABLE of the mean Motion 


49 24] 5: 216925. 


of Venus, from the | 


f Aphelion. 
Ne | Anomaly f? Mor. of theAnomq 
Chriſt 1 2„ 2 In theYears|, © 2 8 
current. | 
114 3 48 55 1 7 1 46 39 
1501 [L. 22 40 xj 2 29 33 26} 
1581 | 7 14 35 40 3 % 14 19 544 
1601 (1 18 8 5s] * 4 [6 © 42 79 
[16414 7- 81- 42 10] 5 % 235 9-37 
| 1641 | 3_ 25 3 6 III 
| 1661] 7 28 48 40 7 4 15 2 33 
10003-2432. -.884:--:816 $88 "38 
| 1701] '8 5 55 10 9 |7 16 11 66 
| 1721} 2 og 28 25 Wee 
ii 8 13. i 40} ie 15 5 14 
1761] 2 1 34 1 55 2 
DD 1] m3 [1 16 54 35 
1814 2 23 41 25 14 i 
1901] 9 11 27 40 is 14.100 0 
| 20014 3 29 13. 5s] 16 Jo 2 30 36 
In the | Motion of the | 17 7 17.371]. 
Years | Anomaly. [1 18 3 
10 8 3 33 45 19 0 17 10 30 
4040 7 6 30 20 16 03 33 15 
| 60. 6 10 39 45 Months of the Mot. of the Anom. 
80 [%o 14 13 Of commeuYewl 5 9% * + 
190 6 17 46 15 January 00 © 
2904 1 5 33 3 February .| 1 19 39 58 
300 | 7 23 18 45 March :|3 4 31 32 
| 40% 2 11 5 of April 4 24 11 30 
500 | 8 28 51 15| May 5 12 15 20 
WW » LAI 2.7 
700110: 4 23 4% f 19-59 7 
_800] 4 +22 lo Y n 
goo i o9' 56 15 etenber o 29 19 3 
L022 42 zo Obe, 2 17 22 53 
2000 [Il 52 25 ofNovember 4 7 2 50 
3ooo | 5 23 7 go|Drcembr | 5 25 6 40 
] 4200 Jil 20 50 In the Biſſextile Year, after 
| 2 1 18 32 30] February, add a Day, and 
500 it. 10 15 - of- the Motion of a Day, 


— 
4 


T 2 5 - F 
- - ang 8 7 "> f 1 Bs nn. = . 8 ai ** 8 N . F 8 N 
— LB — ae IONS Fug Aon EL 1 PIP gay) y —— —ͤ— 7 —_— ” Lan n A — 
_— — — — — — 8 F 0 l 1 — 
— 432 N 


1234 | APPENDIX. 


TAnLE of the mean Motion of Veuus from the 


TABLE of the Heliocentrick Place of Nenn. 


Aphelien. = 
* | - — : [Mean | Sign 8. . 
Mot. of the Motion Motion 1 | | 3 
F | Anomaly. of the of the —— — — — — 
BR 8 ho #-. It | Anom. Anom. Long. 2 fr. 1 & Y South Inc. Dif. fr. Qcur | 
— 7 77 ee "a — | — — — — — 
1 % 1 36 8 H. 5 4 x H. „ „ LY | Pg 
F | 01 Fs | er fax — f ——— 
3 0 44823] 1 % 4 J 31 z 4 10 2.9 4 7 i 39%. 37 4- 86198; 
4% 6 24 31] 2 jo 8 1] 32 z 8 10 — as | _ | en RAE 4 
5 lo. 8 þ 38| -.3 Þ 12 4. 33. Joins. 21 19 5 56 njo2 37 52] 4.86199 
6 lo 9 36 46] 4 jo 16 1| 34 |2 16 11 29 6 55 2102 40 4 4. 861957 
ir 44 3 2 4:36 [2:26 12 e ++ 861941 
5 2 1 6 ſo 24 2] 36 [2 24 11 112 8 53. 42102 44 20] 4. 861926 
o 12 49 Fa 3519 9 52 $3102 46 23] 4 861909 
9 o 14 25 9 7 28 2 37 228-12 1 n W 
10 ſo 16 1170 8 Þ 32 30 38 [2 32 12 69 10 52 5|o2 48 23 4. 861892 
11 o 17 37 24 9 % 36 3] 39 2 36 12 119 11 $51 17} 02 50 21] 4. 861874 | 
I2 ſo 19 13 32 lo o 40 31 40 2 40 13 8 9212 50 29 02 52 8 4. 115 
ol. 11 % 44 4] 41 |2 44 13 1919 13 49 42102 54 14 001834 
i l * = 3 12 ſo 48 4] 42 |2 48 13 wil © A. 48 55102 55 55 4.861814 
IIC 19 15 48 7Jo2 57 40 4.86179; 
16 ſo 25 33 3]_14 j250 4 44 2 56 14 | 12] 9 16 47 20/02 59 22| 4. 861772 
17 jo 27 14 10 15 11 © 5 45 13 o 14 139 17 46 34103 1 14. 861750 
18 jo 28 50 18] 16 l 4 5 46 13 4 15 14 | 9 18 45 48]03 2 36] 4. 861726 
19 || o 26 26] 17 fl 8 $5] 47. 13 8 15 159 19 45 203 4 9 4. 861703 
20 [% 2 2 33] 18 fl 12 6 48 ; 12 15 7 & N — 3 * 
1 8 41] 19 |1 16 6 - [3 16 161 g 9 20 173 5 38 4. 861679 
TTT 1 2% 43 32103 7 3 4.861654 
2 5 18 9 22 42 48103" 8 26| 4. 861628 
23.11 6 50 56] 21 l 24 I 81 13:24 1 19 23 42 4103 9 4 861602 
241 8 2 22 [128 2] 52 13 28 17 1 | 514. 
+ ba # 9 20 | 9 24 41 20103 11 - 1] 4.861575 
25 [1.10 3 12] 23 |Þ 32 a 53 28 17 — — — 
26 [ 11 39 * 24 11 36 8} 54 3 30 17 21] 9 25 40 3703 12 13 4.861548 
27 [1 13 15 27] 25 [140 0 55 3 40 18 22 | 26 39 55103 13 22] 4.861521 
28 |1 14 51 35]_26_|1.44 o 56 |3 44 18 B 
9 |1 16 2| 27 fi 48 9j 57 13 48 18 9 25 38 31 5 861463 
= ; 18 + 3 = o_3s |; 52 19 = | 9 29 +37 sees 16 - 28]: 4. 861434 
31 Jt 19 39 58] 29 fl 56 9; 59 [3 56 19% 26 [10 © 37 gloz 17 23 4. $6140 
32 11 21 16 8 "IP 2 91 60.14 © 10 | 27 [10 1 36 2903 18 151 4. 967375 
| 8 e oo 28 10 2 35 goſoz 19 3] 4.861345 
Long. of the Aph. ? from i XR 9g 5 o o 29 flo 3 35 1003 19 47] 4 1 
Longit. 8 2 from the 1 K P 1 15 16 © b.. 31103 20 28] 4. 861284 | 
Inclination of the Orbit 2 . 3 24 . £4 . | EX | | 
Mean Diſtance 2 from © ——— 72333 ; 
Eccentricity — e 
Tasrzs of the Heliocentrick Place of Venus. : 
Fg th 3: EE 
Anom | 3 1 — — 
Long. 2 fr. 1 * 4 | South Inc. Diſ. fr. O cur. Long. 2 fr. 1 & 1 South Inc. Diſ.fr. cur: 
7 3 7 5 „ Logarithm. | | | og o i , Logarithm. 
ii W440 28 4. 861284 7 o-jt1- 4 19 Pt Jy: 3K H * e 
— 7 —_ eee | 11 „ 19 03 11 40 4. 860181 
4 3.110. 5 33. $3403 21-5) 4. 8601853 ] | : — 8 18 48 03 Io 25 4. 860142 
2 [io 6 33 15193 21 39] 4.861221 | Rr 18 293 9 7 4.860104 
3 420 4 32 38103 22 2 4+ be : i. 4 18 x 03 7 46 4. 860065 
; 10 2 103 22 36] 4. 861155 . | K 
| p 18 8 . 2503 22 59] 4.861122 | -+$; 455 37. $2203 8. 1 ren 
: 6 fi0 10 30 49103 23 18 4.861088 py 12 5 78 * 4 ” - 325 8 
7 [10 11. 30 14 23 34 4. 861055 N I 2103 1 47] 4. 859910 
8 10 12 29 40 3 23 464. e .- | , 11 13 18 46003 © 9 4.859870 
eee O3 23 54 4. 800987 ; 3 859831 
4 1% 14 28 33103 23 59] 4.860057 L re 
as PALS as | Iii [12 5 16 17/02 56 43] 4.859792 
11 110 15 28 0103 24 O| 4. 860917 J Fo 11 18 16 7 O2 54 5514. 859753 
112 [10 16 27 27193 23 57 4. 860882 13 [11 17 Is 102 53 4 4.859713 
13 [10 17 26 5603 23 41| 4. 860847 Nn 51 10] 4.859073 
14 % 18 26 25103 23 14 4.860811. rr 
ion 28 4: 860776 I; 1 19 8 22 4 1 
— — En is 1602 12 4.859594 
en 25. 590. 33. 137. ne . 17 (11 21 12 6 4s 8] 485954 | 
17:3 20-2124 56 03 22 50 4 860704 8 7 n 1 6102 43 2] 4. 859514 | 
18 110 22 24 27 OJ 22 25 4. $594. — 5 or 14 75 02 40 521 4. 859474 
19 % 23 23 03 21 $7] 4. 800031 | 8 40 869434 
5 10 1 23 4 03 21 25 4. 8605944 HAG Ne — 
— F | I 1102 36 24 4. 859394 
210 25 23 403 20 50 4. 860557 | eng by" 2 14 1 O2 2 6] 4- 359353 
2210 26 22 38103 20 11] 4. 860520 4+ 11. 14 18] 02 31 45 4.850313 
23 [19 27 22 12103 19 291 4. 860483 4 20 1 2g 21] 4.859273 
2410 28 21 46193 18 42 4. 860446 4.117 +2 $4 7% 26 54 4 859232 
25 [io 29 21 22103 17 53] 4. 860408 45.411. : 39 1 | —U—ꝛ— 
TE. — — — EP _— 24 25| 4.859102 
26 [iz o 20 59103 16 59] 4.860371 | 0.49 7 13 * 5 41 55 4. 859151 
| 27 [11 ' 1 20 3503 16 2] 4. 860334 . * 2 1 58 o2 19 18 4. 859110 
a jr s 20 % is 2 4.86009 je 232 Hes b „ 4607 
| I 1103 13 4. 00025 p 11 4. 85902 
"2 11 7 is 4 12 * 4. 860218 30 209 - —— E.. -. 8 


: Tanrxs of the Heliocentrick Place of Venus. 


4 
he 
. 


— Sign 3. | 
1 55 Longit. 2 from j Southern | Diſt. from 
I * Y | Inc. © curr. 
„ 1 
9 4 13 $2] 2 14 1 4. 859029 
110 5 13 $1] 2 ,11 19] 4. 858988 
2410-06-19 git#-.86 4. 858946 
32 7 13 5%½ 2 5 47] 4 858905 
40 8 13 52] 2 2 581 4. 858864 | 
510 9 13 542 o 64.858823 
610 10 13 56|1 57 12] 4. 858782 
7] 1 13 59] 1 54 16] 4.858740 
8 12 14 3] 1 51 18] 4. 858698 
9 13 14 711 48 17] 4. 858657 
1010 14-14 12] 45 151-4. 858615 
1110 15 14 18] 1 42 11] 4. 858593. 
120 16 14 25| 1 39 4 4. 858532 
1310 17 14 32] 1 35 56] 4. 858490 
144 18 14 400 1 32 46 4. 858448 
15 19 14 49] 1 29 35] 4. 858406 
16% 20 14 58] 1 26 21] 4. 858364 
1710 21 15 81 23 6] 4. 858321 | 
18] 0 22 15 18] 1 19 504. 858279 . 
19109 23 15 30 1 16 31] 4. 858236 
200 24 15 42] 1 13 12| 4. 858194 
21:16 25-8 55 1 9 = 4.858152 
22.10 206-16 29 4. 8581104 
23-10-27 16 A3 8 4. 858068 
124 28 16 39] o 59 4004. 8580264 
25 29 16 54]o 56 34 4. 857983 
26 © 17 who 52 47] 4 857941 
271 1 17 27] oO 49 19] 4. 857898 | 
281 2 17 45] o 45 50 4 85785851 
| 29 | 1 3 18 40 42 21| 4. 857813 | 
| 30 | £14 IT. 0g o 38 gol 4. 857770 
— W 
ILongit. 2 from] Northern Diſt» from 
1. „ VP Inc. © curr. 
o o 7. 1] „ Logarithm | 
4 4 33 20 1 | 7 28] 4. 856562 | 
12 5 34 of 1 10 51] 4: 856526 
22 6 34 42] 1 14 13 4. 856491 
32 7 35 24] 1 17 34 4: 356456 
4]: 8 36 1" 20” $$] 4 S50qn8 
8512 9 36 47] 1.24 11] 4: 856388 | 
62 10 37 30 1 27 27| 4.856354 | 
1.,.7 42-11. 38" 1411-90 432 | 4- $6328 
82 12 38 58] 1 33 55] 4 856290 
942 13 39 43] 1 37 6] 4 856259 
10 g 14 40 od Tok 49 154. 856228 
1142 15 41 14] 1 43 23 4. 856198 
122 16 42 1 46 29 4. 856169 
132 17 42 47] 49 32] 4 856140 | 
14.1 2 18 43 33] 1 52 34| 4.856112 
15] 2 19. 44, 20] I 55 33 4.856085 
16] 2 20 45 8] 1 58 31 4. 856058 
172 21 45 57 2 1 26] 4. 856032 
-18 {2 22 46 46] 2 4 19 4. 856007 
1 36] 2 7 104. 855983 
2042.44, 48 25] 2 9 58 | 4. 855960 
21 2 25 49 15|2 12 43| 4-855937 
22 2 26 50 62 15 27] 4.855918 
23|2 27 50 57] 2 18 74.855894 
24 | 2 28 51 48] 2 20 46| 4. 855875 
25 2 29 52 39] 2 23 21 | 4. 855856 
263 © 53 30/2 25 54| 4 855838 
27 | 3 1 54 22] 2 28 24 | 4. 855821 
28 3 2 55 15] 2 30 $1] 4 855805 
29}3 3 56 8]2 33 164. 85579 
303 4 57 1]2 35 37 | 485577 


„ 


| Mean | 


Longit. 2 from | Southern Diſt. from 
1 x P Inc, © cur, | 
r 
o|1 4 18 23]o 38 50 4. 857770 
1 5 18 4310 35 18] 4. 857728 
21 © 19 4]o 31 46] 4. 857685 
311 7 19 25]o 28 13] 4. 857643 
41 8 19 48] oO 24 40| 4. 857601 
5 i 9 20 110 21 64. 857559 
6 1 10 20 3440 17 32 4. 857516 
71 11 20 58]6 13 57] 4. 857474 
8 1 12 21 22] 0 10 24 4.857433 
9 1 13 21 4800 6 47] 4. 857391 
10 1 14 22 4 3 12] 4. 857350 
T1041: 16 22 41 Nor. o 24 4. 857308 
121 16 23 80 3 59 4. 857267 
1311 17 23 370 7 35] 4. 857226 
141 18 24 60 11 104. 857185 
15 1 19 24 3600 14 45 4. 857143 
16|1 20 25 6]o 18 20] 4. 857103 
171 21 25 370 21 55 4. 857062 
18 1 22 26 90 25 29] 4. 857022 
19] i 23 26 420 29 3| 4. 856981 
20 | I 24 27 Ii5| o 32 374. 856941 
21 1 25 27 49 0 36 9 4. 856902 
22 | 1 26 28 23] o 39 41 4. 856863 
23] 1 27 28 58] © 43 13 4. 856824 
24 | 1. 28 29 34] © 46 44] 4. 856786 
26 | 1 29 30 10/0 50 13 4. 856748 
262 o 30 4% o 53 42| 4. 856709 
272 1 31 2440 57 10 4. 856672 
28 2 2 32 21 © 37 4. 856635 
20 2 3 32 41] 1 4 3] 4 856598 
30 2 4 33 20] 1 7 28] 4. 856562 
2 d 
. Longit. 2 from Northern |, Diſt. from 
1 * VP Inc. | © curr. 
C cs 6 pon os 
3 4 57 1|2 38 37] 4855776 
13 5 57 54|2 37 56] 4. 855763 
23 6 58 48] 2 40 12] 4. 855751 
33 7 59 41] 2 42 24] 4: 855741 
43 9 0 35]2 44 34] 4: 855731 
5| 3 10 1 28| 2 46 41] 4. 855722 
6 * 11 2 22] 2 48 44 4. 855715 
7] 3 12 3 16|2 50 44] 4: 855709 
8] 3 13 4 11] 2 52 41] 4. 855704 
293 14 5 5$5|2 54 35] 4: 855700 
103 15 5 59| 2 56 25] 4. 855698 
WY; 16 6 53] 2 58 13] 4. 855696 
123 17 7 48] 2 59 56] 4. 855696 
13] 3 18 8 42 3 1 37] 4. 855697 
14} 3 19 9 37 3 3 14] 4: 855699 
15] 3 20 19 3163 4 47] 4 855702 
16] 3 21 1½ 25/3 6 17] 4. 855707 
123 22 12, 193 7 44] 4955713 
183 23 13 13] 3 9 7] 4. 855720 
9] 3 24 14 7]3 10 6] 4. 855728 
201 3 25 15 of 3 11 42] 4 855737 
21 3 26 15 53] 3 12 54 4. 855748 
22| 3 27 16 47] 3 14 3] 4 855760 
23] 3 28 17 40] 3-15 84.855773 
24] 3 29 18 33] 3 16 94.855788 
25.4 4-0 19: 25Þ4 --17 7] 4: 855804. 
264 1 20 18] 3 18 1 4. 855821 
2714 2 21 10] 3 18 51] 4. 855839 
281] 4 3 22 23 19 38] 4. 855859 
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| 4 13 ſ 4. 606072 | 11.6. 
4 7 53 4: 607500 2.6 
4 2 4401 3 | 3. 95 
3 $57 34] + 21031 i $4.9. 
3 3 23 — | 18 6 
3 47 10 4. 613059 | 4 | 6 6 
3 41 57 4: 614408} | 1.71.6 
3 36 42 4 015743 | : $1.6 
3 31 27] %%, f 916 
1 3010 4- 618362 | ; 10 6 
] ; 15 zo 1 620916. | | 126 
3 16 17 4. 622168 | | 1316 
3 4 584 can i 446 
Derne ;1546 
2 48 59] 4 627011 | 12488 
2 43 30 4628180 | 186 
2 38 18 4- 629332 | | 196 
s 85 574. 630458 } [30.4.0 
_—_— oF. 
2 27 36] 4 32835 242 
2 22 16 4: 632688 | | 28 '6 
2 16 55} 4: 633772] 2345 
2 11 34 4 6348414 246 
3 f U 6 
| 2 o 52 4.636927 266 
1 55 32 4. 637943 27 6 
1 50 12 4. 638943 286 
1 44 52] 4 639927 2916 
1 39 32] 4. 6408944 11 1 a 
5 „„ 3 
—_ 298 Sign. 11. : | 
I Longit. $ from | Northern | Diſt. from | 
1 * P Inc, © curr. 
1 3 o. Ss 0 7 VE 0 855 2 Logarichm. 
1 6 23 21 490] © 55 27] 4.662081 
Fo 6 24 2 54] 1 © 24 4 662529 
| 21 6 24 44 4] 1 19] 4. 662961 
316 25 25 9/1 13] 4. 663376 
1416 26 6 101 , 6] 4- 663775 
1516 26 47 6/1 19 58| 4.664157 
1 64* 27 25. or 24 49 4524 
716 28 8 49|1 39] 4: 664873 
816 28 49 351 27 4: 665206 
96 29 30 181 14 4. 665523 
of 7 o 10 5801 of 4. 665824 
11% o 5 34|1 48 45] 4.6667 
„„ 29 1.666375 
1317 2 12 40 111 4. 666629 
N 33 $| 2 52] 4. 666865 
157 3 33 34|2 32] 4- 667084 
1667 4 13 59] 2 10] 4.667287 
122. 1 4 22] 2 47 7474 
187 34 4402 23 4. 667646 
92 © 15 4|2 25 57 4.667800 
207 6 55 2102 30 4 667939 
21] 7 7 35 37 * I 4- 668060 
221 7 8. 15 53] 2 31] 4. 668166 
a 7 1:8 56 9g 2” o 4. 668257 
247 9 36 22 2 27] 4. 668330 | 
25] 7 10 16 35| 2 53] 4.668388 
26 7 10 56 48 2 57 17] 4 668429 
2717 11 37 1| 3 39] 4 668453 | 
287 12 17 13| 3 of 4. 668463 
29.4 7 12 57 26| 3 10 20| 4. 668455 
* * 7 13 37 3803 14 38] 4 668435 
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APPENDIX 


| Caleulus of the Re of the Moon in the Month of March, of the Year P. 1. 47 10. 


" Mean Morionof the M, | A Now rwiy-” | 
: $ Q 80 LA . wet , " th vo 7 Pl 
Years of Chriſt ———— x; 14 © 45. 9 1 5 BY a i, 35. 
| Before Chriſt | — 4. S. 5 20 42. 49 |: 5 12 46 7 2 17 22 Fe 
Remain. 10 11 19 56 | 3 29 21 1 Tom 16 57 38 
| March. — Days 12. 1 7 5 31 26 KS: 2:06 36 | O „ 
| bs + Me. „ Sv; 48 1 
Min. 46. 25 15 | oh 11 6 | | 
a — 1 26 30, 4% 4 . 0% . a 15 > 57 
Mean Anom. of the Sun | 3 1 Ann e 30 * 5 
23 Parts S. . True place of 24 1 | True plceof the 
Place M. cor. N anne 7 .13- 4. 3 
I Apog ſubſtract 45 18 42 18 Argum, of the year ATE 
 ] Mean Anom. — e 11 22 17 | Node 27 4] 
E Equat. ſubſtract J W 3 Equat. add | 
Place of the Equat. in the Orbit $- 24... 41 .0 18. 42 18 5 21 12 37 45 
| True Place of the Sun - 11 28 24. 39 Plecs offices Ap... | True moo. the 
| Diffance from the Sun | 6 f 2 21 Car” Node 5 37 
5 Variat. add — | S @ © a8 58. 66850 A. i Lin! 
| True Place in the Orbit 5 21 43 4 True Eccentric ne 1 
Place of the Node —— ein „ © STE rod 
Argum. of Latitude — mm 6 9 5 51 [Mem—- eek EINE — 
Reduct S. — o o 2 16 Diff. 779 
True Place in the Eclipt. | 5 21 41 27 | Mean and great Dit. | | 
I True ſouthern Lat. | 8 50 14 1 11617 ke 8 2 
. | Horary Motion of the Moon 31. 58 N 
 Horary Motion of the Sun 2 27. 5 
Horary Motion 8 28 4. 
525 60: 447. - 5 
5 | — dee eee 57. e 
| Caleulu of the Place of we Mobn, at ihe Time of the true FER A. P. 1 4710. | 
4 N OY | Mean Motion a the M. : | Apog. 8 | Nr 8 _ 
e Abe — 1 : * 
[Year of Chriſtt— 1. r 3 4.8 28 35 3s 
Before Chrifti— — 4.8. 5 20 44 9 | 5 12 46 4 | 2 17 22 3 
Remain þ 10 11 9 56 3 29 21 1 „ 6 by 38 
March. — Days 12. 7. .$..3t. 46 5 7 6 461-0: 3 45 36 
| H,:-12. 25 6 35 18 3 | 133 
| Min. 57. 31 18 1 9 16 1 
Es . — 40 7 | 
| Moan een — 5 23 37 48 4 7 19 14 | 1 - 2 19 
Mean Anom. of the Sun 9 4. 21 4 F 121. 20:47 4 I1 44 
| Phyſical Parts S. o ©o 11 27 [ Trueplaceofthes. R 
I Place of the M. cor. | 5 23 46 31 7 12 58 30 A, FE 
Apog. ſubt. — 4 18 40 51 | Argum. of the year Dift. of the 8. from 
| Mean Anom. | . 11 21 37 the Node 
Equat. ſubt. 1% :3 #7 95 os e 29 26 
Place of the Equat. in the Orbit 28 18 36 18 2 51 | 37 45 : 
True Place of the Sun 11 20 17 44, Trusplceof the Ap. reell. 
D iſtance of the M. from the S. | 6 0 8632 cent. 668 50 17 37 
Variat. add c | 3 29:00 TY F'rue $6057 | Inclinat. ofthe Limit 
True Place in the Orbit — 5 20 18 37 | Mean 55237 5 
Node ſubt. 5 11-12-37 45 jj Dit. - 820 ; | 
Argum. of Lat. — 6 7 10 52 } Mean and great Diff. 
Reduct. ſubt.⸗ Ss. v.18 $0.4 - 11617 
True Place in the Eclipt. 5 20 16 41 | 72th + | 
True South Latit. : o 0 40.4 | - 1 3 
— — — — 
Therefore the — Tim of the true ben the, Orbit, 12 h. | R 55 is, 
46 16”, the Reduction to be ſubſtracted 4 50“, then the apparent | —— of the Sun to be add. 0 10 
Time of the lefſer Diſtance of the Centr * h. 41' 6”, or of | Sum. W ee 
March, 139, a little after 12 at Noon, at e Meridian of London, | Of the Semid. of the 8. tobe fb. 16 4 
but at the Meridian of Feruſalem the leſſer Diſtance of the Centres, —— Semid. of the Shadow, 39 24 
was 3 h. 21 20" after Noon. a —— Semid. of the Moon, 3 
| Equat. of Time to be added to the / 
| former, C 7 37] 
to the latter, 3 7 
Sum to be ſubſtract. here 10 44 
Sum of the Semid, ow p 23 
| Diſt. of the leſſ. Centre 40 4 
Diff. 14 1 
14, 59” : 6 Dig. 14 19% 85 28, 5 
23's _ 10000, 40 4" : 7367 = Colin. 42h 
33 = Angle of Incid. 10000 : 6762: 
3263“: 2206” = to the Motion of the 
Stay 16847: 607: 2206“: 49 1 h. 1 
| to the Time of the half . ; Angle of he the 
| | | Way ſeen with the __ 5. 43: _ { 
Vol. II. | 14 F 
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APPENDIX. 


Calculus of the Place of the Moon in the Month of Apil, A. D. 1707. 


Calculus of the Place of the 1 at the Time of the mean S in the Month of Auguſt, A. P. I. 4284. 3. 


I Mean Motion of the M. ——— Retrog. | 
| 2 0 / 1 1 4 0 7 2 s 0 / 2 
Radix — 17o0t. | 10 15 19 50 ii 4 27, 34: 20 
Att anne Weg GD. x 633 $6 4:8 4. Y 44 FE 1 | 
— ays 5. 5 ee ic s 2 3 
H. 18 | : n S IF OW q 4 570 
Min. 465. CC 1 11 Þ 
| 8 77 Beek 6 o ori 
1 e 
liedes 2 6 24 7 41 7 23 2 56 f o 26 19 11 
Mean Anom. of the Sun — 17 43 41 14 7 o 26 14 57 
Phyſical Parts 8. — 0 © . 10 33 A the Sun TO Place of pg | 
Place M. cor. — — ;. 6-24. 50-45 "WE. I 29 55 
Apog. Subſt. — — 7 14 42 23 635 of the Year | Dit In fr. the Nod. 
Mean Anom. — — 111 9 14 25 „ 09155 
Equat. add.. — . baus. Subſt. EN Equat. add. TOR: 
Place of the Equat. in the Orbit _ 6 26 17 48 r 264% 10] 
True Place of the Sun — J » 26 14 57 True Place of Apog. ee Nats 
Diſtance from the unn : 6 S 2 Ir reat Eccent. 668 50 5 o | 
Var. add. — — 160 0 t rue 62131 J Inclin. er ue Lim. 
True Place in the Orbit — 1 6. 26 172 40 Mean n 
Nod. Subſt. tos S&T. 26 195 16 Differ 5 06894 
Argum. of Latit. — — 1. 29 58 33 | Mean an 2 N 
EEE abbot ĩ c» 0 0 — 11617 E 
True Place in the Ecliptick — i, 6 26 7 49 — 
True Northern Latitude — ĩ— [%o Wo © F 3 een 
_ _— ls BEA Da pda tht: ces Mickmafihs Moves 7 56 
5 „ ».. 1 Horary Motion of the Sun 26 
"ID! Equat. N Saag r 6 Horary Motion of the Moon * 57 30 
- [Latter Equat. Subſt. non — : r the Sun N00 
IEquat. here ad. — — 0 24 16; o” :b60'::172:67. whence the © 
| Therefore the apparent WE af ference” of Time to be ſub- 
[Of the Begir ing 4 — 11 42 42 ſtracted 64. and the Middle of the 
Midde— — — 13 40 9g | _ Eclipſc happened 13 H. 30 45“ 
| | a feet 4 bang | -of the Sun add. o 10 
1 — — — — CAR Sum 5 54 58 
j Semid. of the Sun Subſt. T 
F Semid. of the Shadow _ 38.. 57 
Semid. of the Moon  — 14 52 
| Sum 53 49 
i 27-5: 60: . 8517755 UH, 57.07 £ 
$ | \ whence the Duration is 3 H. 557. | 
| I the Beginning 11H. 42 18 Mean 
2 L The End 156 He 37 iz“ Time 


„„ 


„ „ „ 


* 8 5 | Mean Notencr theM. | Apog. | g N od. Retrog. 
| : * * 5 * 2955 1 ö „ N 8 „ 
[Year of Chriſt.— x; -Þ 4 8 46 Fg „ 7 ; 8 28 35 35 
„2 TT 
Before Chriſt — _ 4. | | "$$: SE. „ 0 0 $0 ug 
e 1 RE) TD OE. -$:: $80: bg „ :43 36-4 
5 11. )))! iT U Ts. = 
sum from the Root 8. — 1 045g 83:6 e 
Mean Motion. = — — 6 7 32 12 „ 1 © 1 10 24 54 
4. —_—. 9 16 34 19 | o 23 43.49 | 0 1 16 47 
9 85 H. 22 8 12 4 42 9 60 2 35 
3 JJ...“ Ste ee ct]. 
234 e ee 414 — — 
| | WI „ | nn 
| {MeanMoton  — — [4 6 ½ „ 117 1% % % 4 %% 
 { Mean Anom. of the Sun — 4 i 28 ; 26 | 3 4 1 33 47 
Phyſical Parts add. q— 7 Ov 00. rierte bete Tite Plice ofthe San 
Flace M. cor. e ee S287 Ik 2 16 45 37 3 
| Apog- Subſt. N 1 1 24 11 47 | Argum. of the Year Y Diſt. of S. from Nod. 
Mean Anom. — — 4 1 „ „ . 8 
Place of the Equat in the ns 4 1-33. & 1 As” 47 10 13 0 22 
True Place of the Sun — 4 4 35 47 True Place of . True Place of Nod. 
Diſtance from the Sun — — 11 $7 3. 18 3 
Variat. Subſt. — — W Inclin. of the Lim. 
True Place in the Orbit — | Ss $223 - — 
Nod. Subſt. P re enn — — 43619 
Argum. of Latit. — 5 18 30 43 I Mean Eccent.— — 55237 
Reduct. add. ae aeg e 10 o 2 51 True Eccent. — — 44838 
True Place in the Eclipt. — 30 1 37 56 Diff. — 10 300 
—— Latitude —— 1 oO 1 3 11 [Mean and leſs Diff. — 11617 
| | 4 . 4 35 47 
True Place a the Sun. 
| 4 1 
True Place of the Moon in the Orbit. 
| Diſt. o 42 | 
Horary Motion of the Moon 32 34 
| Horary Motion of the Sun 2 25 
Horary Motion of the M. fromthe S. 30 9 
Difference e of Time added | * 50 61 


A P P E N D 1 X. 


: Cm of the Place of the Moon, | at the Time of the g true Syzygy, in the Month of Xtras. A. Sh I. 428 3 oy 


Isemid. of the Penumb. 


1 31 
Ang. . 5 40 0 


8 Mean Motion of the M. Apog. Nod. Retrog. 
; * . 1 N . i s * i i 4 * 7 / 
A. D. — — 1701. 10 i c int e e 200 4 27 24 20 
Years. | —— — 5. 10 5 52 6 23 25 54 | — —— 
| April, —— — Days 30. PI I 0 3; $3 - [8 3 6 41 465 
ER „. c .0+ 8.42. - 8 6 17: 
30. 6: ee $$ 66 ae 
. | 1 9 „ <4 
1 3 13 5 54 
[Mean Motion — | 11 18 f % 6 16-12. 21 1 44 18 46 
Mean Anom. of the Sun — 3-912 58 0 1 #2: 6 11 1 
Phyſical Parts 8, —L' 8 O-.; &- 88 HON Place of theS. | True Place of the S. 
Place M. cor. Ein 246" $44} 7: Of ; D o 06 47 45 
Apog. ſubt. — 16 25 32 42 Argum. of Diſt. of S. from Nod. 
Mean Anom. — | © --22-: 43 | 54 10 © is | „ 
Equat adm. _ o 2 48 22 | Equat. add. | Equat. add. 
Place of the Equat. in the Orbit. 1 21 3 36 „ 42 7 3714-40028 
True Place of the Sun _ — i 21 6 11 [True Place of Apog. True Place of Node 
Diſtance from the Sun — 11 28 7 45 [Great Eccent. 668 50 5 17 44 
Variat ſubt. — — > 1 9 [True — 58894 dein of the Limit. 
True Place in the Orbit. — | 3 21 2 47 [Mean — 55237 
Nod. ſubt. — — 11 14 41 34 |Diſt. — 03657 
Argum. of Lat. — o 21 13 Mean and Great 
Reduct. ſubt.— — o o 1 37 [Differ. — 11617 
Place of the Moon in the Eclißp). o . | 
True North. Latit. — | 8 © 
Horizontal parallax of the Moon — — 61 8 {Horary Motion of the Moon 37 32 
Of the Sun — — o 10 Horary Motion of the Sun 2 24 
Differ. or Semid. of the Diſ. —— 60 58 Hor. Motion of the M. from the Sun 35 + 
Semid. of the Moon — — 16 38 2018“: 60: 194” 5x 
Of the Sun — —— 15 55 Prior. Aquat. add. 8:03 
Semid. of the Penumb. — — — 32 33 Poſt. Aquat. ſubt. 9 47 
Ang. of the way ſeen with the Sun —— — 5s 36 Diff. here add. — Ic 
| | ES | Whence the leſs Diſt. of the Centr. 
"| 21H. 31 23, 
Full Moon Eclipt. 21 H. 36 
Therefore the Middle of * Eclipſe of the 
Sun, happened, may, 10 H. 31“ 23%, afte) 
Nine in the Morning, at the Meridian of 
. Lenden. | 


nn —— 1 


CR. Ee LENS « 


C4 7. © EE «1, | 3 
a ASS 


* — - PIC. _ 


"i 1 | Meau Motion of the M. 2 | | Now —— 4 * 1 
. KR Wag | ns Q 0 2 4 0 / „ 7 0 r 
Vear of Chriſt | — =" 4 2 . 45 9 12% % 5 8 28 35 35 
= —— 248. 45 of] $30 45 7 
{Before Ch — 40 e' 1m 49.3.3, $0.16! 4. © "20. 30 *I0'Þ 
20. 4 13 34 5 2 27 31-9870" 5-18-45 1 
=] | | 11. | 0. 34 I}: I + — 12 
sam from dhe Root S. — — 9 ns s 53 
[Mean Motion, te — — 6 7 32 1 I... = 10.24.54 — cr. 
| are. — Dex 2. 9 29 44 54 | ©. 23 50 28 | o 11 19 58 |: 
& | H. ' O > 11 46 O 98 1 7 G. 88 O 32 | 
+ Min. 11. 8 62 4 3 3 I 
& | ; ' 5 : — n 
| . att | 0 47 $0 it 
in [as 4 i 0 | ; a — | | * — — 7. — 
_ | Mean Motion J. 34 5 0 5 © lo 13 33. 42 
Mean Anom. of the Sun — - 28 28 17 45 © 9, 22] [rx ©. +: 39. v9 
' | Phyſical Parts add, —— o o 9 41 True PlaczoftheSu — —_ 
Place of ME. got. 5 elec nga | 4 4 16 58 32 True Place of Oe 
Apog. ſubt. | | 1-44. 8:3 Argim. of t e Year | 21 16 To 
Mean Anom. — EE. 6 16 17 | Diſt. of S. from? = MP 
Equat. ſubt. o 4 53 48 Equat, add. | | | 15 ſub. 29 20 3 
Place of the Equat. in the Orbit 2 4 41 $0 47 I 13 24 222 
| True Place of the Sun — 14 4 50 22 True Place of Apog. True Ty a 37 1 
Diſtance from the Sun — — E C ; | 
| Variat. add | | 5 Inclina. 57 the Lin 
True Place in the Orbit — * 50 47 | Mean Eccentricit 
Node ſubt. — 10 i 4 22 True each — 5 
| Argum. of Lat. — 5 21 46 25 | Differ. — — 10447 
Reduct. ſubt. —— 5 2 3 | Mean and leſs Differ. — 1 
True Place in the Eclipt. — 5 4 4 32 8 ro ERS 
True Nothern Lat.— 0, "0..42: $0. ds Motion of the hs 32 344 
Therefore the Middle of che Reliple of of the Sun, happened at the Me- Hor e M * the & : 25 
Iridian of London, Auguſt 3. (oecauſe of the Biſſextile Day) 4 H. 2 53“ Former E ſi 5 ? 
quart. ubt. — 6 28 
in the ee at the h Tus and at NY 5 H, 47 530 Laer fi — 9 24 
HE | Difference here ſubt. 2 656 
Reduct. ſubt. — 4 
N Mean diſt. of the cent. 4. 
| Fr Ames e after Noon | 
orizontal parallax of the M. — 57 rt 
Of the Sun — — N R 
Semid. of the di. 33 30 
Semid. of the Moon — I; 24 
Of the Sun —— 16 2 


| Calculus of the Place of the Moon at the Time of the true STzYE) 1 the Month of May, Al D. 1706. | 
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APPENDIX. | 


Calculus of the Time of the Conjunction of the 
Sun and Moon, in the Month of Auguſt, 


Whence the mean u Conjundtion of the Sun and 


Moon happened A. P. ]. 4283. Aug. 3. 
the Biſſextile Day) 10h. 113', on the Forenoon, ac- 
_ cording to the Meridian of London; but according „ 


that of Athens ** PH in the mean Time. 


1 — 


FY 


(becauſe of 


AE; J. 4283. N 
RO. a OR 
A. D. 1 6 24 9 42 
Before Chriſt 400 4 28 24 20 
| 20 4 1 -: TH 
11 0. l16.-M..17 
Sum. On... 9 „ 
Remain — „„ >. 
Add to 4 2 4 26 19 
Motion of the Moon from the Sun 0 
Complement — 9 23 7 
ys — — 1 6-14 43 7 
Remain —— — ©. 17 36-20: 
Hours —— — 22 ii 
Remain —— — — 9 5 3 
| 11 „ 
Remain — — “ F 
34 0 8 O 7 


| 


Right Afcirifion of the Points of the Ecliptick 


of Saturn. 


PR 2 IL _— 


. | Degr. _ 5 
of the Right As. of the | Right AC- 


Eclip- | ccnfien Eclip- 8 
tick. tick | | 
FEES. / 89 
15 0 52 | 31 27 15 
3 32 28 10 
31 2 b - 6 
4 3 43% 2 
5 4 18 | 35 | 30 58 
6 5 10 30:' 31 55 
4+ 3 6 4-4-3743 $* 7» 
$3043 þ. 38:1: 33: 40 
9 1.7 44 |. 39. ] 34 4 
8 36 35 43 
9 36 41 


1] wy | RE by: e o k. 


; Right Aſcenſion 6 7 19 | Right Aſcenſion 6 22 40 


Calculus of the Time of the Winter Solltice, Gen 


W 8 Tables corrected, 
—ů—ů— — — — 
| | | 2 
| 7 o „ off | 5 0 / It 
CE me rg wa WE boy 
| 5 | — 40 
December 8. % 0 © * Fr | 
j — — — — 
3 — }] 
Mean Motion 8 27 49 18 1 . 
Aauat. ſubtract. . 6 0 20 15 8 12 4 1 
| True Place of the Sun 8 27 29 3 Mean Place Wy 1 5 
ö Complement — o 2 30 g7 | 2 8 21 
Days 2 „ — 
Remain —— 11 0 3 1 8 
Hour — 13 % o $2. 2 Therefore the the ny 
Remain —— .' o o 38 | enters Capricorn, De. 
15 oO o © 37 | cemb. 11* following, 
| Remain — | „ viz. th. 1c 4 
. | | 24 . | after Midnight. | 


Calculus of the Planet "ound Saturn, diſtoner by 
e 5 


1657. May 9 9 40 Londen 1658. March 1 10 
5 | | . : 1 0 , 
| Place of Saturn m 28 57 | Placeof Saturn a 16 2; 
h from i x 5 o 32 | h from i K 5 17 20 
Kaquin. ſubt. 10 22 oo | FEqumox 10 22 oo | 
1 : : — ; ; | 
h from the Ruin 6 8 32 H from the Aquin. 6 25 50 


] South Declinat. oy: 
Wt 885 1 393 

Apog-. 3X 0. 3 28 | 

| Southern Inclin. 4 23 | = 7 

1 | Mean Mot. of he Satellit.. 3 Mean Mot. of the Satellit, 2 

TG 33 3 V 

1 en; 8 29 17 qa. 20 17 |- 

1 * 3 7 | 4. 20 302 

: _ wy "0 ie "$-48--*% 

1 1 83 18 | 1 Day O 22 342 
gh. 40 CC | 9 244 
Mean Long, of Sar: 4 10 42 | Mean Longit. of Sat. 11 3 49 

| d Apocron. 10 22 oo | Apocron. | 10 22 0 

i | Anom. 5 18 42 | Anomal. 0 11 49 | 
Aauat. fubt. $0". |. -Bquas. e 304 
True Long. of Sat. 4 10 11 True Longit. fer. 11 3 10 = 

E120 Aeg. 5 14 40 

I 1 | MANN 

5 "1 — ͤvv o 

h. e. before che Apog. 19 8 | h. e. before the Perig. 11 21 

\f Therefore 2:5; of the Semi- Hence happens 1 25 of the Semid, 

. of the Ring Weſtward, | of the Ring, at the Eaſt; and 1 100 b 
Sk Tos Northward.. at the South. or under. 


INDEX, 


„ ; Hiſtory thereof, 


Wy a er thereupon, ibid. 

—— How pronounced by the French and 
Engliſh, ibid. | 

—— By the Italians and Germans, 7bid. 

Abatement, Term of Heraldry ; Explication 
thereof, 120. 


Abdal, a Kind of Derviſes, i in Perſia ; their 


Hiſtory, 373- 

Ada Cadi, a Mahometan Philoſopher and 
Lawyer; his Hiſtory, ibid. 

Ablative, a Caſe in Grammar, not particu- 
| larly diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh and F rench 
from the other Caſes, 70. 


_ Abraham Blomart, Painter, of the Flemiſh 


lent, 
| Mabel K. Dypembeck, his Character, 786. 
Abraham Janſon, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 

School; his Character and particular Ta- 
lent, 784. 

ABftinents, Hereticks, why thus called, their 

Errors, 137. 

Acceleration of heavy Bodies in the Deſcent; 
Diooctrine thereof, 389. 

Accident, in Logick ; Definition thereof, 327. 
Accidental Relation, in Metaphyſick ; Defini- 
tion thereof, 404. 

Accreſſt mento, Term of Muſick, e 
thereof, 537. 

Accuſative, in Grammar, 69. 

Acid Humour, in Phyfick Definition there- 
of, 910. 

| Aion Humour, in Phyſick ; Defini- 

tion thereof, ibid. 


AQ, in Metaphyſick ; ; Definition thereof, 403. 
Metaphyſical ; Definition thereof, "id. | 


—— Phyſical ; Definition thereof, ibid. 

Act, in Poetry, Definition and Rules thereof, 
965, 966. 

Action, and Re- action, in Mechanicks, Theo- 

ry thereof, 380. 


Action, in Law; Definition thereof, 29 205. | 
per- 


| A eds, Term of Heraldry, Explanation Alexander the Great, in Painting ; how paint- 


divided by Juſtinian into real 
_ - ſonal, ibid. 
Action, in the common Law, divided into 
real, perſonal, and mixed, ibid. 

Adtion, Anceſtral, or Preparatory ; Definition 
. - thereof, 296. 
of Accounts ; Definition and Hiſtory. 
thereof, 297, 298. 
civil; Definition thereof, 295. 

of Covenant; Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, 301. 


—— of a Debt; Definition and Hiſtory 


thereof, 296, 297. 


ry thereof, 298. 


—— of a Dower; Definition thereof, 


303. 
—— of FEjecment; Definition and Hiſto- 
ry thereof, 301. 
— mixed; Definition thereof, 295. 
penal; Definition and Hiſtory there- 
of, ibid. 
—— 'perſonal ; Definition thereof, 11d. 
— popular; Definition and Hiſtory there- 


." * 
"= ejudicial; Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, ibid. 
ung of Scandalum Magnatum, Definition 
and Hiſtory thereof, 299, 300. 
Vol. II. 


Letter of the Alphabet, in| 


9 hy TE of Julius Sca- 
lig 


School; his Character and particular Ta- 


lent, 784. 


| Adrian Baur, Painter, of the Flemiſh School ;| Nobili 3 18. 


of a Detinue ; Definition and 'Hiſto- 


O THX 


Addon. of Slander; ; Definition and Hiſtory Hieb, Natural, his Opinion on che Na- 
thereof, 299, 300. ture of Glaſs, 1. 
of Treſpaſs ; Definition and Hiftory | Arguillon, Dutchy in France; when ereted; 
thereof, 300, 301. and by whom, 616. 
upon the Caſe; Definition and Hiſto- Air, in Pneumaticks; its Nature, and 


ry thereof, 296. according to Dr. Hook, Sir Uaac — 8 


upon the Statute; Definition and 'Hi-] and Mr. Boyle, 944. 
ſtory thereof, 296. — its Fluidity, ibid, | 
of Waſte; Definition and Hiſtory |[—— Weight, according to Merſenus; Gali- 
thereof, 304. leo, Boyle, Hawkſbee, and Dr. Jurin, 945. 
of a Writ; z Definition and 1 946. 
thereof, 303. —— how meaferel, ibid. 


Action, in Painting; of Nature, of Habit, or Its Elaſticity, 950, Theory thereof, get; | 
Education ; q how to be expreſſed, 742. 9 yy. 

Action, a Category, in Logick ; Definition | Air-Pump, in Pneumaticks ; when Invented, 
thereof, 323. and by whom, 950. 

ay whole, in Metaphyſick, its Definition, Mechaniſm thereof, 957. 


405. Its Application and Phænomena, 951 by 
Actual Faith, in Theology; its Definition, 952. 


1086. Airing of Horſes, in Horſemanſhip; Remarks | 
not neceſſary to Salvation of a Ne-| thereupon, 177, 178. 
ceſſity of Means, 1087. Albert Aldegraf, a Painter, of the Flemiſh | 
_ Term of Muſick ; Signification there School; his Character and particular Talent, 
7847 780. 

* * Term of Muſick ; Signification there- | Albert Darer, a Painter, of the Flemiſh Schools 

„ ibid. his Character, and particular Talent, 779. 
4 Elſeimer, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 


Remrks on his Works, 780. 

School ; his Character and particular Ta- Alberti, a Grammarian ; his curious Reſearches | 

in the Hebrew Language, 77. 

Adam Van Ort, a Painter, of the Flemiſh | Albi genſes, their Dogma's, 158. 
School; his Character and particular Ta- Albret, Dutchy, in France; when edel 
lent, 782. and by whom, 616. 


Adjectives, in Grammar; why thus called, Albumen, White of an Egg; Theory there- _ 


how placed in French and Engliſh, 67. of, 567. 
Adonick, a Verſe in Poetry ; Rules thereof, Uleiat, a famous Lawyer; his Sentiment on 
962. the Precedence of a Marquis, or Count, in 


his Character and particular Talent, 785. Alcoran, k of the Law of Mahomet ; Hi- | 
A Due, a Term of Muſick ; Signification| ſtory thereof; its Diviſion and Subdiviſion z 


thereof, 5 37. Principal Editions; Commentaries thereup- 
Adverb, in Grammar, Definition thereof, how | on, 372. 
formed; to what confined ; how joined Alben, Dutchy in France; when erected, and 
"ſometimes, 76. by whom, 616. 
1 of 2 Fs, Order, Quütity, * Pieces in Heraldry ; blazon there- 
uality, &c. ibi | of, 120. 
409 tery, how it "invalidates Matrimony, Alexander Aphraditeus, the firſt Author that 
1031. makes Mention of Glaſs, 6. 


thereof, 120. ed, 751. 
Acius, Herefiarch, his Errors, 137. Aland Jobn, the Pope's Nuneio at the 
LZEneas, in Painting, how painted, 751. Diet of Worms, aſſembled on the Affair 
onomaus, his Lament of Oracle, 365, 5 1 3 his Harangue to the Af- 
306. Ow, | , Jembly, +349. 
Afinity in —— + aa FI. Chimerical Membrane of the Fo- 
arriage, 1932. tus, 451. 
After-Birth, in Midwifry ; Extraction thereof, Allegory, Figure of Rhetorick ; Definition and 
how performed, 455. Examples thereof, 1014 
what, if left 'in the Matrice, by Allegretto, 'Term of Makidk ; Signification 
pang toe Navel-ſtring ; Remarks — thereof, 5 37. 


upon, o, Term of Muſick 3 Signiſication there- 
how to procure its Expulſion, 456. 


» 337 
After-Pains of lymg-in Women; their Symp- AIl-Seals, College, in Oxford, when founded, 
2 Remarks thereupon; Cure thereof, 1131. 

473. {1 4/marick, Dr. of Paris, his Errors, 158. 
Agat, precious Stone; Deſcription and various] Alms, in Theology, P recept thereof, 1094. 
pony thereof; very rare and curious ones, — of what i given; and to b 
1 


095. 
| Agai 3 very valuable; their Colours, Aloes- Tree, in Natural Hiſtory, where ſound, 


ibid. 2 Figure, Texture, Virtues, V alue, 

Agats, Roman, Egyptian, bid. es thereapon, 560. 

* — eſteemed for Seals. Their Virtues, ac-| Alopbh de Vignacourt, Grand- Maſter of Malt, 
cording to Pliny, Art of ene them, ibid. 683, 

Agility, one of che Perfections of a glorified | Alphabets, in Grammar, Engliſh, French, La- 
Body, after the general Reſurrection; Proofs] tin, Hebrew, Greek; their ſeveral Charac- 
thereof, 263. ters, and Number thereof, 55, 


Ae, Hereticks, their Errors, 154 by 1 _ 0 i Alpha- 


Ie 


Alphabets, Chaldee, Syriack, Samaritan, Ara- 
ick, Perſian, Turkiſh, Georgian, Coph- 
tick, Muſcovite, Sclavonian, Butch, Spa- 
niſh, Italian, of Bengal, of the Brama's, E- 
thiopick, Tartarian; Number of their re- 
ſpective Letters, 55. | 5 

Alphabets, when framed and alter'd, their Ir- 
regularities, according to Dr. Wilkins, :bid. 

Alterating Apozem, in Pharmacy ; how com- 
poſed, 813. | 

Alterative Remedies, in Pharmacy, what, 807. 

Altitude, in Navigation; how obſerved with 

the Fore-Staff, 598. 

Altitude of the Pole, at Sea; how taken, by 
Means of a Watch, according to M. Parent's 

Method; Remarks thereupon, 599. 

Alvin, Dutchy, in France; when erected, and 
by whom, 616. 

Amber, yellow, Succinum or Karabe ; Defini- 
tion thereof; its Origin, Sentiment of the 
antient and modern Naturaliſts thereupon ; 
its moſt remarkable Property ; Sentiment of 
the Peripateticians, and of Gaſſendus there- 
upon, 425. Of Des Cartes, of De Coetlo- 
gon, 496. _ 2 

Anmbrogio Lorenzetti, a Painter, of the Roman 

School; his Character, and particular Ta- 
lent, 759. 57 oo 

Americ & Amboiſe, Grand-Maſter of Malta, 
683. | IIS 5 

Amethyſt, precious Stone, its Colour, where 
dug, different Sorts thereof, their Value, 


: 6 RS. 

| Andy, Hieroglyphick, Explanation there- 

of, 167. t 5 
Ammian Marcellin, his Sentiment on the Qua- 

lity and Rank of a Squire, 623. 
Amnios, one of the Membranes which enve- 
lopes the Child in the Womb; Deſcription 
thereof, 45 1. 
Amontons, M. his 


Sentiment on the Cauſes of 
an Earthquake, 434. | 


Amphibrachis, the Foot of a Verſe in Poetry, | 


61. ; 
Ainglicacies, in Rhetorick; Definition and 

Examples thereof, 1016. | | 
Amplification of 'Things and Words, 1017. 
Amplitude, in Navigation ; Definition thereof, 


Eaſtern, Weſtern, Northern, Southern, Mag- 


netical, 592. 
Anagogick Senſe 


of the Scripture, in Theolo- 
gy ; Definition thereof, 1085. 


Anaſarca, a Kind of Dropſy, in Phyſick; Cau- 
ſes, Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 932. 

Anchor, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, 

2-36; -- | | 

Anchored, Term of Heraldry ; Explanation 
thereof, 120. 958 | MN 

Andate, Term of Muſick ; Signification there- 
of, 8 38. | : 

3 — Luther's Diſciple; his Hi- 
ſtory and Dogma's, 339, 350. | 
Andrew Manteigne, Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Hiſtory, Character, particular 
Talent, and beſt Pieces; Remarks thereup- 

on, 761. | | 
Andrew Orgognia, Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Character and particular Talent, 
759, 700. | 
Andrew 
ma's, 158. 4 | 
Andrew Tatti, of Florence ; a Painter, of the 
Roman School; his Character, and particu- 
lar Talent, 759. . 
Andrew Verrochio, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Character and particular Talent, 
n Baſcoli, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Foreſight of the clair- obſcure 


741. By 0 
A in Pneumaticks; Mechaniſm there- 
cf, 958. | 


, | Application of that Mechaniſm, 959. 
invented by Wolfius and d'Oſembray, 


959. | 
Anet de Clermont, Grand Maſter of Malta, 683. 
Angels, in Heraldry, how blazon'd, 113. 


Angle, in Surveying ; how taken with a Semi- | 


circle, 176. 

with the plain Table, conſider'd as a 

Theodolite, 1077. 

conſider'd as a Circumferentor, ibid. 

Angoulem, Dutchy, in France; when erected, 
and by whom, 616. 

Animals, in Painting; how characterized, 741. 

Animals, in Heraldry ; how blazon'd, 113. 

Anime, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there- 
of, 120. 

Annibal Caracci, a Painter, of the School of 
Lombardy ; his Character and particular Ta- 
lent, 755. Remarks on his Works, 776. 

Annual Leaves, in Natural Hiſtory, 569. 

3 | 


Anapeſt, the Foot of a Verſe in Poetry, 961. | 


76 1 | | | 
Oftander, a Confeſſioniſt ; his Dog- | 


Annulet, in Heraldry, what, 1157. 
Anonimous Society, Definition thereof, 1065. 
Antecedent, in Logick; Definition thereof, 


Anthem, in Muſick ; Signification thereof, 


38. 4 | 
1 Hereticks; their Errors, 
158. ; | 
Antlepileytick Elixir, in Pharmacy ; its Vir- 
tues, 865. | 
Antimony, in Minerals, Definition thereof, 
Explanation of the Definition; where found, 
how found, its firſt Preparation and Ules ; 
Sentiment of the Chymiſts thereupon, 493. 
Antinephretick Potion, in Pharmacy ; Prepa- 
ration, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 815. 
Antique, in Painting ; how to be imitated, 
742. | 
Antique Painting of a Wedding in the Aldo- 
brandine Vineyard at Rome; Deſcription 
and Taſte thereof, 757. 
Antitheſis, in Rhetorick ; Definition and Ex- 
amples thereof, 101 2. 5 | 
Antonomaſy, Figure, in Rhetorick ; Definition 
and Examples thereof, 1014. 3 
Antony Fluviano,' Grand-Maſter of Malta, 683. 
Antony of Meſſina, a Painter of the Roman 


-2 


his Character and particular Talent, 760. 
Antony Corregio, a Painter, of the School of 
Lombardy ; his Character and particular 
T 
Remarks on his Works, 775. 
Antony Vandyke, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School; his Character, and particular Ta- 
lent, 784. . | 
— Remarks on his Works, 785. 


his Errors, 134. 

Apelles, Painter; his Strength of Genius, Cor- 
rectneſs, 

the Publick's Opinion; painted often Alex- 
ander the Great, 758. e 

Aperitive, Emulſion, in Pharmacy; Prepara- 
tion, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 814. 


Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 8 12. 
Apheæreſis, Figure, in Grammar; Definition 
thereof, 75. | 
Aphts, Ulcers, or Cankers of the Mouth of 


Cure thereof, 48 4. 
Apobaterion, in Poetry ; what, 962. 


| Apocope, Figure, in Grammar, Definition 


thereof, 76. _ 
| Apogiatura, Term of Muſick ; Signification 
| thereof, 538. | bo : 
Apollinaris, Hereſiarch, 138. OS 
Apollinariſts, Hereticks ; their Errors, ibid. 
Apollo, in Painting ; how painted, 757. 
Apoplexy, Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure there- 

of, 917. | 
Apoſtrophe, in 

of, 76. 


and Examples thereof, 1013. 

Apotheoſis, in Mythology, what, 550. that 
of Jeſus Chriſt, propoſed by Tiberius; that 
of Claudius ridiculed by Seneca ; Ceremonies 

thereof, as related by Herodian, 764. 

Apotheoſis, called alſo Conſecration, how re- 

preſented on Medals, 76:4. | 


of, 538. : | 
8 in Pharmacy; Definition and Prepa- 
ration thereof, 716. ; — 
Apparent Magnitude, in Opticks ; Definition 
thereof, 634. dots 
Apparent Magnitudes of the Sun and Moon, in 
Opticks, ibid. 2 | 
—— 'Theory thereof, according to Alba- 
zen, Vitellio, Kepler, Peckam, Roger Badon, 
Wallis, Des Cartes, Father Goye, Gaſſendus, 
6 
Appearance, in 


the Common Pleas, Hiſtory 
thereof, 310. 


z 
* 


Lever, in Mechanicks, 375. | | 
April, Month, in Painting ; how painted, 752. 
Aqua abſinthii Pontici ; Preparation, Virtues, 

and Doſes thereof, 863. | | 
Aqua ad Gonorrhæam wirulentem ; Preparation, 

Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. 


Agua ad Gutturis affetus ; Preparation, Vir- 


tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. | 

Agua Anticolica; Preparation, Virtues, and 
Doſes thereof, ibid. | 

Aqua Antihetica ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
Doſes thereof, 861, 862. | 

Aqua Anti bydropica; Preparation, Virtues, and 


Doſes thercof, 863, | 
Aqua Antiſcorbutica, in Pharmacy; Prepara- 


|! RS a | 
Antibacchius, Foot of a Verſe, in Poetry, 961. 


School, the firſt Italian who painted in Oil; 


Apelles, Marcion's Diſciple, and Hereſiarch ; 


grand Taſte ; his Means to know | 
Aperitive Tizane, in Pharmacy; Preparation, 


new-born Children; Cauſes, Symptoms, and | 7h 
| | Archimedes, his Sentiment on the Burthen of a 


Grammar; Definition there- 


Apoſtrophe, Figure, in Rhetorick; Definition 


Application of the Weight, or Power, to che 
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tion, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 862. 
Heere c % Vine, ws 
Agua Aſthmatica ; Preparation, V 

Doſes thereof, 863. 2 if | 
een: arts Promo Vaws 
hos thereof, %, e itch, an 
* * ; Preparation and Virtues there. 
e's, and Dole Bene Preparation ang 
ale df a, , Virus w 
Aae and N ef e, v. 


Agua divina; Preparation, V; : 
thereof, 862. 4 e e 
Aqua epidemica; Preparation 
Doſes thereof, 864. 
Aqua hyſterica fabrici ; Preparati 
and Doſes thereof, 861. en Vit 
Aqua imperialis ; Preparation, Vi 
Doſes thereof, 860. | ber 
Aqua lactis Alexiteria; Preparati f 
and Doſes thereof, 864. N Virtues, 
Aqua Lawendule compoſita ; Preparation W: 
tues and Doſes thereof, 86 8 8 wk * 
Agua limacum magiſtralis ; Virtyes thereof 83 
r p 86 
Aqua mirabilis; Preparation, Virtu Ne? 
thereof, 861. . 
Aqua nephretica ; Preparation, 
Doſes thereof, 863. 
Aqua ocularis interna ; Preparation : 
tues thereof, 864. mo N 
Agua Paralytica; Preparation, Vir 
Doſes thereof, 861. ed a 
Agua Pectoralis; Preparation, Virtues. - 
Doſes thereof, 862. 88 
Agua Theriacalis ; Preparation, 
Doſes thereof, 860. 
Agua viridis correcta; 
thereof, 864. 
Agua wite mulierum; Preparation 
and Doſes thereof, 76:4. ah 
Aquileian Law; by whom inſtituted ; Chief 
| thereof, 295. | ä 
Aguileius, Mythologiſt; his Sentiment of the 
domeſtick Laws, 548. 
Arabic, Language, in Grammar; Copiouſneſs | 
thereof, 77. Pigs | 


Irtues, and h 


8 Virtues, and 


rtues, and 


Virtues, and 


Virtues, and 
Preparation and Virtves 


Virtues, 


Ship, 59 4. | | 
Architrave over the Tillar Tranſom, in Naval 
Architecture; Dimenſions thereof, 578. 
Archonticks, Hereticks ; their Errors, 135. 
Arch-Pump, in Naval Architecture; Dimen- 
ſions thereof, 577. » ns 
Ardent, or burning Fevers, in Phyſick; Cauſes, 
Prognoſtick, and Cure thereof, 927. 
Aretin, Guide; his Syſtem of Muſick ; Expli- 
cation thereof; Remarks thereupon, 512. 
Argent, a Metal, in Heraldry ; how blazon'd, 
108. . | | 
Argument, in Rhetorick ; Diviſion thereof in- 
to artificial or intrinſick, and inartificial, or 
extrinſick, 1007. . 
Argument, by Etymology, in Logick; Defi- 
nition thereof, 333. 
Argumentation, in Logick; its Definition, 333. 
ſeven Species thereof, 334. 


Ariſtocracy, Form of Government; Hiſtory 
Apotane, Term of Muſick ; Signification there-| 2 1 | 


thereof, 51. 

Ariſtoxenes, his Sentiment on the Motion of the 
Voice in Muſick, 530. 

Arius, Hereſiarch, 137. | | 

Armed, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there- 
isse. = . 

Armenian Bole, in Minerals; its Virtues, 500. 

Armenian Stone; Definition thereof, its Co- 
lour, where found, Sentiment of Boerhaave 
thereupon ; its Uſes, 405. | 

Arminians, a Sect, their Dogma's, 159. 

Arminius, Hereſiarch; his Errors, ibid. 

Arms, in Heraldry, 127. e 

— of the King of France; how blazoned, 

ibid, 5 : 

of the King of England ; how bla- 
zoned, 761d. 

— of the King of 
ibid, 

of the King of Denmark ; how blazon- 

ed, ibid. | | 

of the King of 

ed, 127, 128. 

of _- King of Poland ; how blazon- 


ed, 128. ha | 
—— of the King of Pruſſia; how blazoned, 
how blazon- 


ibid. 
Arms 


Spain ; how blazoned, 


Sweden ; 1 blazon- 


—— of the Queen of Hungary; 
ed, 127. 
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Arms of the Duke of Savoy; how blazoned, || Afpirate, in Grammar; Hiſtory thereof, 88. | Back, Hiero lyphick ; Explication thereof, 
a why he quarters with the Arms of je- Aſpiration, in Grammar; Sign thereof ys 161, K : a: | 


alem, ibid. the Greeks, ibid. Backbone, Hieroglyphick z Explication there- 
3 of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany; how | Aſs, Hieroglyphick ; Explanation thereof, 163. | of, 137 | r0g\yP XPLCAL 


blazoned, iZid Aſlart, in Hunting ; what, 190. Badger, in Hunting ; its different Names ac- 
— of the Duke of Mantua; how blazon- | Aſſize, Writ, in Law ; Definition and Hiſtory | 


: 


cording to the Difference of its Age; two 
ed, ibid. 7 | thereof; Littleton's Opinion thereupon, 301. | Sorts thereof mentioned by M. Tubervile, 
— of che Duke of Modena; how bla-Aſſize of Novel Diſſeiſm; Definition and Hi. 195. Its Qualities, and how to be hunted, 
zoned, ibid. ſtory thereof, 301, 302. ' 196. | ed 
— of the Duke of Parma and Placentia ; | Afſize of Mort d"Anceſtor; Definition and Hi- | Bag/iv;, his Remedy for the Cholick, 93 5. 
how blazoned, ibid. ſtory thereof, 302. a 


Bagpipe, Inſtrument of Muſick of the Wind- 


ind; Deſcription thereof, how uſed, 535. 
Bajans, or Greek Claſs, in the Univerſity of 


— of the Elector and Archbiſhop of Mentz; | Afſize of  Darein Preſentment; Definition and 
how blazon'd ; Origin of the Wheel in that Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
Eſcutcheon, ibid. Aſſodes, a burning Fever; in Phyſick, 927. Edinburgh; how govern'd, 1199. _ 

— of the Elector and Archbiſhop of Co-] Aſſaying, in Refining, Gold; Method thereof, | Bail, in Law; Definition thereof; why ſo cal- 
logne; how blazoned, ibid. 


999. led, Difference between Bail, and Mainpriſe, 
— of the Elector of Bavaria, how blazon- Silver; Method thereof, 1000. J. by Manwood, 310. | 


ed; Remarks thereupon, 76:4. Tin; Method thereof, ibid. Bail, common; Definition thereof, bid. 
—— of the Elector of Brandeburg ; how bla- | — Lead; Method thereof, ibid. Bail, ſpecial ; Definition thereof, ibid. 
zoned, ibid. | Aſteriſm, in Grammar; Signification thereof, | Bail-piece, two Sorts thereof; how written 
— of the EleQor of Saxony; how blazon- 76. ibid. | | 
cd, ibid. | | | Aſthma, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Diviſion there- | Bail above, and Bail below; what, | 
— of the Elector Palatine; how blazoned, | of, its Cauſes, Symptoms, Prognoſtick, | Bail, how put, and taken, in the commonPleas, 
ibid. | 


| | Cure, 922. 

of the Empreſs of Ruſſia ; how blazoned, | Aſtrea, in Painting; how painted, 752. 
Remarks thereupon, id. Aſtringent Remedies, in Pharmacy; in how| 27 Bet. 

—— of the Emperor of the Turks; how bla- | many different Manners they operate, 808. | Baliol College, in the Univerſity of Oxford; 


_ zoned, ibid. 53 ; Aſtringent Emulſion, in Pharmacy; Prepara-| when founded, and by whom, 1191. 
—— of the Republick of Venice; how bla-| tion, and Virtues thereof, 814. Ball and Socket, an Inſtrument contrived to 


317. | 
Balaſs Ruby, in Lapidary ; Colours thereof, 
2. | | 


zoned, ibid. | Aſtringent Potion, in Pharmacy; Preparation give to another full Motion every Way, in 
—— of the Republick of Genoa ; how bla-] and Virtues thereof, ibid. urveying 3 Deſcription thereof, 1076. | 
r Aſtringent ſolid Errhina; Preparation, Virtues, | Ballance, or Balance, in Mechanicks, Defini- 
—— of the Republick of Raguſa ; how bla- | and Doſes thereof, 816. | tion and Deſcription thereof, 375. | 125 
| voned, ibid. 1 ; Aſtringent Tizane "BS © reparation and Virtues Ballance, antient, or Roman, modern; Mecha- | : 
—— of the Republick of Holland; how bla- | thereof, 812. | | niſm of both, ibid. _ | 0 ns 
zoned, 128. Aſtronomical 'Teleſcope, in Opticks ; Defini-| Ballance, various Application thereof, 375, 


— of the Republick of Geneva; how bla-] tion, Conſtruction, and Theory thereof, | 376. 


zoned, id... I 8309. — — — deceitful ; where the Fraud conſiſts, 
of the Canton of Zurich; how blazoned, | ——— how ſhortned, 651 | 


; 76. 
. ubid. e —— Huygen's Obſervations thereupon, Balla of a Ship, in Navigation, how to be or- 
— of the Canton of Bern; how blazoned,] 651, 652. | SET. £2 . 55 | | 
> qe 3 Aſtronomy, in Painting; how painted, 752. Balſam, in Pharmacy; Definition and Diviſion 
—— of the Canton of Lucern; how bla-'| Attitude, in Painting, Definition and Rules thereof into natural and artificial, 871. _ 
zoned, 128, 129. 3 thereof, 741. 9 0 Balſam to make Children cut their Teeth eaſy; 
—— of the Canton of Zuri ; how blazoned, Atto, Term of Muſick ; Signification thereof, | Preparation thereof, 8) 3. =” 
ibid. 5 538. | 5 Balſam of Arcæus; Preparation and Virtues 
—— of the Canton of Switz ; how blazoned, Attorney, in common Law ; their Admiſſion, thereof, 872. | | 
ibid.” Duties, Office, 308, zog. Balſamum Apoplecticum reformatum, or the a- 
of the Canton of Underval ; how bla- Attorney General; his Office, 309 poplectick Hallam; Preparation and Virtues 
zoned, ibid. IEEE | 


| Attractive Faculty of the Magnet, Theory | thereof, 871. 
- of the Canton of Zug; how blazoned, | thereof; Sentiment of Gaſſendi, Merſenus, | Bal/amum Angelica reformatum, or Balſam of 


ibid. | mY Whiſton, Huygens, Des Cartes, De Coetlo-| Angelico, reformed; Preparation and Vir- 
— of the Canton of Glaris ; how blazoned, | gon's thereupon, 369. | tues thereof, 872. . 1 255 


ibid. | | Auditors of the Exchequer, in Law; their Of- Ba//amum Polycreſtum, or Polychreſt Balſam ; 
— of the Canton of Bazil; how blazoned, | fice, 37. | HTO Preparation and Virtues thereof, 871. 
n | 3 Auditors of the Preſt, or Impreſt ; their Office, | Ba//amum Solimani; or Soliman's Balſam ; 
— of the Canton of Fribourg; how blazon- | 76id. 3 Preparation and Virtues thereof, 872 
ed, ibid. © ö Auditors of the Receipts; their Office, ibid. | Balſamum Guidonis; or Guido's m; Pre- 
— of the Canton of Soleure; how blazon- Avelane, Term of Heraldry; Signification | paration and Virtues thereof, 873. . 
ed, 130. | | thereof, 120. | | ; | Balſamum Bezoardium, or Balſam of Bezoard; _ 
— f the Canton of Appenzel ; how bla- | Auguſt, Month, in Painting; how painted, 752. Preparation and Virtues thereof, 872. _ 
zoned, ibid. | 2 | 1 Caracci, a Painter, of the School of | Ba//amum vulgare, or vulgar Balſam ; Prepa- _ 
— of the great Cham of Tartary ; how bla- ombardy ; his Character, and particular] ration and Virtues thereat, id. "i 


. zoned, ibid. 8 Talent, 775. Remarks on his Wan 776 Balſamum Paralyticum, or Balſam for the Pal- 
—— of the Emperor of China; how blazon- | Aumont, Dutchy, in France; when, by 


ed, ibid. | 3 whom erected, 617. | 
of the Great Mogul; how blazoned, | Aura Scrotina, an aqueous Meteor, in Meteoro- | dies of the Womb; Preparation and Virtues 
ibid. | | logy ; Definition and Theory thereof, 423. | thereof, ibid. | 
— of the Sophy of Perſia ; how blazoned, | Aurora, in Painting; how painted, 752. Balſamum Stypticum, or Styptick Balſam ; Pre- 
129. e Auſter, South Wind; how painted, 753. | paration and Virtues thereof, 874. 
—— of the Emperor of Japan; how blazon- | Auvergne, Dutchy, in France; when, and by | Ba//amum Lucatelli, or Lucatellus's Balſam; 
| ed, ibid. ; 2280 > whom erected, 615. Preparation and Virtues thereof, ibid. 
— of the Emperor of Fez and Morocco ; | Auxiliary Verbs, in Grammar; how diſtin- | Balſamum Tranquillum, or the tranquil Balſam 
how blazoned, ibid.. guiſhed by the Abbot Dan eau, 71 5 of the Abbot Rouſſeau; P reparation and 
of the Emperor of Ethiopia; how bla- | Axian, in Metaphyſick ; Definition and Rules] excellent Virtues thereof, ibid. Remarks 
zoned, ibid. t thereof, 407. thereupon, 875. 


Arms; Remarks upon thoſe of the Sovereigns Axioms, in Logick ; Rules thereof, 344, 34 5. | Balſamum Antipodagrium, or Balſam to eaſe 
| Axis in Peritochio, in Mechanicks ; Definition | Pains of the Gout ; Preparation thereof, 


of Aſia and Africa, 129. 5 

Arms, their Origin; according to Favin, Se-] thereof, takes Place in the Motion of every] 875. | 
goin, Chorier, Camden, Spelman, and] Machine, is to“ be referred to the Lever of | Balſamum Nephriticum, or Balſam for the Ne- 
others. | the firſt Kind, 377. phritick; Preparation thereof, ibid. 
of Arms in France, and England; of | Azimuth Compaſs, in Navigation; Deſcrip- | Ba//amum ad Nervorum Pun#uras, or Balſam 


ſy; Preparation and Virtues thereof, 873. 
Balſamum Uterinum, or Balſam for the Mala- 


hereditary Arms in England, according to] tion and Uſe thereof, 155 I for the Punctures of the Nerves; Prepara- | 
Camden, ibid. © | Azimuth of the Sun, in Navigation; Definition | tion thereof, 874. 1 „ 
Arms uſed for Hieroglyphicks, by the Greeks | and Theory thereof, ibid. | Balſamum mirabile Fulleri, or marvellous Bal- —_ 
and Lacedemonians, 167. | Azure, a Colour, in Heraldry ; blazon thereof, of Fuller; Preparation and Virtucs | 
Arnould de Troye ; Grand Maſter of the Knights | why preferred by the French to all the other | thereof, 876. | ee eee 
| | Bal/amum ſulphuris, or Balſam of Sulphur; 


Templar ; his Hiſtory, 688. Colours, 108. 
' Arrache, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
thereof, 120. | 
Arſis, Term of Mufick ; Signification thereof, | — 
538. = | Letter of the Alphabet, in Grammar; 
Artæmon, Hereſiarch; his Errors, 135. Definition, Hiſtory, and Pronunciation | Preparation, and Virtues thereof, 873: 
Artificial Tafte, in Painting ; what, 795. 7 thereof, 59. Balſamum album, or white Balſam; Prepara- 
Aſcenſion of Chriſt into Heaven ; how effected, Bacchius, Foot of a Verſe, in Poetry, 961. tion, and Virtues thereof, 87 45 | 
by what Virtue, Conveniency thereof, 260, Bachelor of Arts, in the Univerſity of Oxford; | Ba/thazard Keler, his Method for the Propor- | 1 
261. | | Time required for their Admiſſion, 1192. tions to be given to Pieces of Ordnance, | 
Aſhes, in Glaſs-making ; what, 2. | of Divinity; Time required for their 101. | | 4s | 
Aſiatick Style, in Rhetorick ; Definition there- | Admiſſion, ibid. Balthazard Pacimontanus, and Bernard Rothe- 
of, 1011. of Medicine; Time required for their | nan, inſtituted the Se& of the Anabaptiſts, 
Aſphaltum, or Aſphaltos, in Minerals; Defi- | Admiſſion, ibid. 158. | . TR 
nition thereof, where found, its Uſe among | Bachelors in the Univerſity of Cambridge; their Bandelet, in Heraldry ; Signification, and Diſ- 
the Arabs; its Virtues, 496. | | Admiſſion, 1194. BE ade; | Poſition thereof, 112. 


3 Preparation and Virtues thereof, 874. Sim- 

B., | ple, or with Oil of Aniſeed, ibid. 

Balſamum Chrifti, Paracelfi, reformatum, or 
reformed Balſam of Chriſt, of Paracelſus; 


| Banneret, 


IND E X to the SECOND volu up. 


Banneret, Knight, in Nobility ; what, accord- 
ing to Spelman ; their Hiſtory, and Qualifi- 
cations, 622. 
Froiſſart; and Form of Creation, 623. 


Baptiſm of Chriſt, in Incarnation, Conveniency | 


thereof, according to all its Circumitances, 
253. Nag 
. Beleg Porta, wrote on Magick, 363. 
Boptifta Uiſini, Grand Maſter of the 
ö | | 
Bar, in Muſick ; Definition and Uſe thereof, 


538. 

Bar, an honourable Ordinary, in Heraldry ; 
Diſpoſition thereof, 120. 4 
Bar Gemel, in Heraldry; Signification there- 

of, 120. 


Their Power, according to 


Order 4 | 


Beatifick Viſion, in God and his Attributes; 
Poſfibility thereof, how demonſtrated. Its 
Exiſtence, how proved ; never enjoyed by 
any Man living, ſuch as it is, not even by 
Moſes, and St. Paul, 23. Principles con- 

. curring towards it, ibid. 


. 


Beatifick Viſion ; a certain, evident, and per- 


fectly ſcientifick Knowledge, 26. : 
ture; Dimenſions thereof, 577. Of the 
ſecond Deck, Dimenſions thereof, ibid. Of 
the upper Deck; Dimenſions thereof, ibid. 
Beavers, in Hunting; their Nature, Qualities; 
7 how, and where hunted, 199. 8 
and by 


Barb, a Horſe, in Horſemanſhip; its Qualities, 
and Value: Mountain-barb preferable to 


others, Why, 172. 21 
| Term of Heraldry ; Sig- 


"—_— 


Barbed, or Crefted, 
nification thereof, 120. Hg 
Barbiton, an Inſtrument of Muſick, uſed by 

the Romans, 531. | 
Barilla, Salt thereof, uſed in Glaſs-making, 4. 
Bar-le-Dac, Dutchy in France; when, and 
by whom erected, 615. 3 
Barometer, in amid Structure thereof, 
946, 947. 1 
Barometers, their Phœnomena, Uſes, and 
Theory; Drs. Beal, and Halley, and Leib- 
nitz's Remarks thereupon, 948, 949- | 
Barometers, Wheel, Pendant ; Structure, and 
Conveniency thereof, 947. | 
Baron, -in Nobility, Definition thereof; Origin 
of the Term, 620. Ap 
Baron's Helmet, in Heraldry ; how diſpoſed, 
how ſurmounted, 115. 
Barons, in England ; their Rank, 
tives, 620. 
Barons by antient Tenure, what; divided, af- 
ter the Conqueſt, into Majores, and Mi- 
nores, Bid. 
Baronet, Knight, their Dignity, Privileges, 
„Dien, 623. 1 | 
Baronies; Hiſtory thereof, from their firſt 
TCreation till now, 620. | 
Baronies belonging to Biſhops 
how called by ſome, 76:4. 


and Preroga- 


in England; 


Baronies, what, according to Bracton, 620, | 


621. 


Baroſcope, or ſtatical Barometer; Mechaniſm, 


and Uſes thereof, 97. 

Barrel, of a common Muſket, in Gunnery; 
Structure, and Proportions thereof, 115. 
— of a Carbine; Structure, and Propor- 
tions thereof, Ide. | | 
of a Muſquetoon ; Structure, and Pro- 
portions thereof. 76:4. | 

—— of a Piſtol; Structure, and Proportions 
thereof, 76:4. 1 RE | 
Barrelet, or Barrulet, in Heraldry ; Significa- 
tion, and Deſcription thereof, 120. 
Barruly, Term of Heraldry; Signification 
thereof, bid. | 
Barry, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there 
of, ibid. | 
Barry-pily, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
thereof, ibid. | 
| Bartholdus S. baartz, Inventor of Gunpowder, 
105. 5 
Baſe, a Cannon, in Geometry, its Weight, and 
that of its Ball; its Length, as it obtains 
here in England, 84. | 
Bzfilick, antient Cannon; its Caliber, Weight, 
and Len 34. | 
Baſiliſæ, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof; 
ſeen on ſome Obeliſks, 164. | 
Baſſoon, Inſtrument of Muſick ; Deſcription 
.-:: thereob, 5352 
Baſtard Galley, in Naval Architecture, 584. 
Bat, Hieroglyphick ; Signification thereof, 166. 
Batchelor, Knight, their Hiſtory, 622. Both 
Batchelor, and Banneret,. extinguiſhed in 
France, 623. 
Batteries, to beat in Breach, how raiſed, 100. 
Batteries, either for Cannon or Mortars, how 
raiſed, 99. | | 
Battermg Ram, Inftrament of War among the 
Antients; Deſcription thereof by Joſephus, 
and Fellibien; how managed, 105. 
Battoon, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
thereof, 120. | goons 
Pattoon, and Semi-battoon, their Value, in 
Muſick, 523. 3 
Baudelot, Mythologiſt; his Sentiment on the 
Riſe of the Panthea among the Romans, 549. 
Beadles, in the Univerſity of Oxford; Squire, 
Yeoman ; their Office, 1190. 
Beagle, a Kind of Dogs, in Hanting ; its Qua- 
lities, where moſt uſed, 128. What, When 
they ba. k, and cry, 189. 
Bear, in Hunting; its Nature, and Qualities ; 


Beryl, in Lapidary, Colour 


— —ũ—6—6—ä— 


when, and by whom erected, 616. 
Becke, Term of Heraldry; Signification there- 
of, 120. ö 
Bee, Hieroglyphick; Signification thereof, 166. 
Belfroy, in Heraldry; how known, 114. 
Begards, and Beghines, Hereticks ; their Er- 
rors, 158. | 1 0 
Zend, honourable, ordinary in Heraldry, 111. 
Bend, in Heraldry; Diviſions thereof, 112. 
Benedichine Monks, in Orders; their Hiſtory, 
666. | | 
Orders; their Hiſtory, 


Benedifine Nuns, in 


Berengarius, Chief of the Sacramentarians, his 
Hiſtory, and Dogma's, 157, 158. _ | 
Bernard de Tremulay, Grand Maſter of the 
Knights Templars, 688. | 
Bernardine Monks, in Orders ; their Hiſtory A 
Ane Nuns, in Orders; their Hiſtory, 
675. 
3 Inn, in London; when, and by 
whom founded, and to what Purpoſe, 1195. 
Berry, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 
whom erected, 615. . | 
Bertrand de Blancfort, Grand Maſter of the 
Knights Templar ; his Hiſtory, 688. 
Bertrand de Campz, Grand Matter of the 


Order of Malta, 682. 3 
Bertrand de Foix, Grand Maſter of the Order 
of Malta, ibid. | | 
Bertrand, M. Archbiſhop of Narbonne, found: 
ed a College of the ſame Name at Paris j 
Hiſtory thereof, 1189. 
brought ; its Difference from the e 
beryl, 273. | | 3 


ſome Authors thereupon, 273, 274. 
Beryl, how found, 274. 


Prognoſtic, and Cure thereof, 934, 938. 
Bill in Chancery, in Law; Definition thereof; 
to whom addreſſed, how anſwered, 303. 
Billets, Pieces of Heraldry ; Signification there. 
of, in England, according to Mackenzie, 


121. | on 

Billetty, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
thereof, 121. . | | 

Biſmuth, in Minerals; Nature thereof, 493. 

Biſmuth, artificial ; Preparation thereof, 


94. 
Biſyllable Words, in Grammar; Hiſtory — 
of, 66. 5 , | 


Bitter Apozem, in 


Pharmacy; Preparation 
thereof, $13. | Vers Rh | 
Bitumens, ſoft, in Minerals ; Nature thereof, 


496. | | 
Blackſmith, his Shop, how fitted ; 
of his Forge, 1063. 


1207. 


Blemiſh, in Hunting; Signification thereof, 189. 

tecture; Proportions thereof, 58 1. 

Blondel, M. an excellent Engineer, 97. 

Bloody Rain, in Meteorology; Hiſtory there 
of, 424. Whence it can proceed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Merret, and Piereſc, ibid. 

Blowing Iron, in Glaſs- making; Deſcription, 
and Uſe thereof, 3. | 

Blowing Round Glaſſes, in Glaſs-making ; O- 
peration thereof, ibid. | | 

Window, or Table-glaſſes; Operation 

thereof, 4. | 

Looking Glaſſes; Operation thereof, 

4. 5. Firſt communicated to the Engliſh 

by the French, 5, 6. 

Blown Bladders, a great 


Help in Swimming, 


its Nature, Qualities, how to be hunted, 

197, 198. | : 
Boats in Gunnery, their Utility in Sieges, 98. 
Bocca, or Working-Hole, in a G 


how to be hunted, and where hunted, 199. 


| Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 3. 


Beams of the firſt Deck, in Naval Architec- | 


r 
1 


thereof ; whine | 


Beryl of the Antients, what; Sentiment of | 


Def on 
Bleach, to, coarſe Linnen; Method thereof, 


Block, great of the Driſſe, in Naval Archi- 


1082. | ”_ | 
Boar, wild, in Hunting; its different Names 
according to the Difference of its Age, 188. 


-Houſe, 


Bochart, Mythologiſt, his Sentim | 
Origin of the Name of D M the 
e ts nab dat, 
Boileau, in Poetry, his Rules for the T. 
„ the Tragedy, | 
for the Satyr, 972. 
Ford Silks, in Walig. Meth 
il . 8, in eaving, 4 2 1 
1205. N od thereof 


Bollito, in Glaſs making, a Kind of Cn 
tion to make white Clas with * | 


thereof, 3+, 
Bolſter of the Helm, in Naval Architecture 8: 
tuation and Dimenſion thereof, 578. 5 
Bolus, in Pharmacy, Preparation ereof, g 
Bomb, in Gunnery, how charged, 90 BY 
| mma in Gunnery, 91. 5 
onamico, Bufamalco, a Painter of t 
School, his Hiftory, Character, Ar Roman 
— Tale, 759 K particy. 
inet, William, founded a Colle BY 
lame Name in the Univerſity of Park 5 * | 
onian Stone, in Opticks, its Nature. wh 9: 
found, its Figure and Calcination into x pj. 
Phorus, 039, 640. bY PR. 
—— Phoſphorus prepared of it, ; 
fects, 662. K A e 


Borders, in Printing, Deſcription thereof 
Bordure, in Heraldry, Definition thereof 955 8 
— Simple and Compound, li. 9. 


Bore of a Concave Mortar, Dimenſions there 
; EEG ns are, 
Borri, his Remedies for the Dyſente 


5 


| Po, in Poetry, his Diviſion of the Cabos 


of Porree Poem, 965. 
—— his Character of a Hero, in Tr. 
Boutefeu, in Gunnery, Def fe 90. 
Bow-line of the Fore-top Maſt, in Naval Auch. 5 
tecture, length thereof, 2574. . 
Bow. line of the Main- Maſt, length thereof, 13 
Boxhornius, his Sentiment on the Invention of 
Printing, 990. _ LES | 
Braſs, called Roſetta in Gunnery, Mines there. | 
of, where found, toi, | 
Brazen-Noſe College, in the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, when and by whom founded, i 191. 


Bread of Munition for 3 2000 Foot and 1800 

Horſe, &c. . "ox i 
Breeding of grey Hounds, in Hunting, Method 
W 1 87, 188. | 

evity, a Thing requiſite in an Exordium, in 
4 8. 3 thereof, 1009. 88 
rienne, Dutchy, in France, when and by 
whom erected, 616. OY | 
Brigade of Artillery, how compoſed, their D- 


95. | 3355 
Brigade of the Park of Artillery, their Duties 
Bilious Colic, in Phyſick ; Cauſes, Symptoms, | 7d. 3 


Brilliant Diamond, how formed, 217. 

Briſe, Term of Heraldry, Signification thereof, 

> > | 

Briſſac, Dutchy, in France, when, and by 

whom erected, 617. 's 

Row, Term of Heraldry, Signification there- 
of, 121. | | 


]Briti, or Welch Language, Hiſtory thereof, 


80. 
Brown Sugar, in Sugar-Refining, Preparation 
thereof, 1075. Ts | 
Brunſwick, Herald, in England, when and by 
whom inſtituted, 131. 
Buck, in Hunting, its different Names accord- 
ing to the Difference of its Age, how to be 
i al 
Bullet, in Gunnery, Definition, and different 
Sorts thereof, 85. | 23 
hollow, branched, two-headed, Chain, 
Definition therof, 86. | 
—— their Weight according to their Caliber, 
86, 87. | 


Bullets, red, when fired, 86. 


Bunt. lines, in Naval Architecture, length there- 
of, 574. . 
W of Shunden, Grand-Maſter of the 

Teutonic Order, 691. | 
Burdens of the Deck, in Naval Architecture, 
Dimenſions thereof, 580. - 

Burgeſi, M. one of the moſt famous Maſters of 
the Spinnet in England, 533. 
Burial of Chriſt, in 1 1 
Conveniency thereof, 257, 258. a 
Burſars, in oa College, at Aberdeen in 

Scotland; by whom founded, 1190. 85 
Butler, Earl of Arran, Chancellor o the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, 1191. : 
Buttock. of a Ship, in Naval Architecture; 
Conſtruction thereof, 571. 


Letter of the Alphabet, 


. Definition, Hiſtory, and 
"9 thereof, 59. 


Truth, and 


in Grammar 7 
Pronuntiation 


IN D E X to the SECOND VoLUME. 


C, in Muſick, pO thereof, 5 o 
Cabbala, a m ſterious Science among the Jews; 
Definition — its Origin, four Kinds of 
Cabbala, 268, 269. 
Cable, in Naval Architecture, Dimenſions there- 
C 8 4 Term of Heraldry, Signification there. 
„ 121. ; 
* in Muſick, Definition thereof, 5 38. 
Cadence, in Muſick, two Sorts of it, diſtin- 
iſhed by M. pron ws £ | N 
Cadence, perfect, im , broken, with a 
Reſt, 2 a Reſt, ibid. | 
Cadences; ſimple and double, ſeveral Sorts of 
the laſt Kind, 21d. 1 
Caducee, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 
164. Te 
ö Citear, a Furnace uſed in Glaſs- making, De. 
ſcription thereof, 2. f 
Caliber Rule, in Gunnery, Deſcription an 
Uſe thereof, 86. | 
Call, in Hunting, a Leſſon blown on the Horr 
to comfort the Hounds, 189. 
Camel, Hieroglyphick, Definition thereof, 163. 
Camelion, Hieroglyphick, Signification there- 
of, 166. 
Cancherizato, Term of Muſick, Signification 
thereof, 538. : 
Cannon, in Gunnery, Definition and Dimen- 
ſions thereof, 84. | i 
Cannon, braſs, the Weight, Length, Caliber 
of thoſe antiently caſt ; of thoſe that obtain 
in England, ibid. YE - 
Canone Mieſo, in Muſick, Signification there- 
of, . <5. | | 
Ch in Partito, Term of Muſick, Significa- 
tion thereof, 5 38. | : 
Canow, in Naval Architecture, Deſcription 
thereof, 583. ä 
Cap, Hierdbglyphick, Explication thereof, 167. 
Capades, in Hat-making, Method of making 
them, 107. | | 
Capella, Term of Muſick, Signification there- 
of, 538. | 


Capitane, Galley, in Naval Architecture, what, 


84. 
| Canton, in Naval Architecture, great and lit- 
_ tle; Situation and Dimenſions thereof, 577. 
Copuchins, a Reformation of the Order of St. 
Francis, their Character and Hiſtory, 670. 
Carabine, in Gunnery, Proportions thereof, 
26:08 24 = 1960 
: e anti-nt and modern, a Se& among 
the Jews, their Hiſtory, 266, 267. 
Caravanierai, Hoſpitals, in Uſe in Turky, De- 
{cription thereof, 373. 
Cardinal Winds, in Navigation, Hiſtory there- 
of, 516. : | 35 
1 a Ship, in Naval Architecture; Art 
thereof, 583. | | 
Carignan, Dutchy, in France, when and by 
whom inſtituted, 617. | | | 
Carline, the biggeit Piece of Timber in the 
Hold of a Ship, Dimenſions thereof, 581. 
Carmelites, a religious Order, Hiſtory thereof, 
671, 672. | 
Carminative Remedies, in Pharmacy, Defini- 
tion thereof, their Manner of operating, 
_ . 809. 8 
Carats, Furnace to melt the Materials for 
caſting Looking- glaſſes, Deſcription thereof, 


5 Carriage of a Cannon in Gunnery, different 


Sorts thereof, 87. 
Carriage of a Field- piece, Deſcription thereof, 
ibid. e 


Carriage of Pieces for Places, Deſeription there- 


of, ibid. 


Carriage for Ship-guns, Deſcription thereof, 


ibid. 

Carriage, a Member of the Printing-Preſs, De- 
ſcription thereof, 986. | 

Carteſian, Philoſophy, Syſtem thereof, 901. 
De Coedogon's Sentiment thereupon, 902. 


Carteſians, their Sentiment on the human Un- 
derſtanding, 412. | 


thereof, 668. | 
Cartouches, in Gunnery, different Forms, and 
Sorts thereof, Method of making them, 87. 
Carus, Diſeaſe, in Phyſick, Cauſes, Symptoms 
and Cure thereof, 918. ER 
Caffian, Author of the Semi-Pelagianiſm, his 
Hiſtory and Errors, 149, 16606. 
Caſting of Cannon, in Gunnery, Art thereof, 
100, 101. 


Ong large Looking-glaſs Plates; Art there- 

of, by whom invented, 5. | 

hae Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 
163. 


Vor. 


thereof, ibid, 


Cataplaſms, anodyne, emollient, Preparation | Chart of Mercator, in Navigation, how made, 


587. Particularities thereof, 588. How 


Catapulta, Machine of War, among the An-] uſed, ibid. , __ 


tients, Deſcription thereof, 106. 


Chartres, Dutchy in France, when, by whom 


Cataſtrophe of the Drama; Rules thereof, 965. erected, 616. 


* 


thereof, 639. 


Preparation and Virtues thereof, 8 56. 


Cathetus of Incidence, in Opticks, Definition] Chaſe, in Hunting, Definition thereof, 190. 


Chaſe, Frank, Definition thereof, 761d. 


Catholicum ſimplex reformatum, in Pharmacy, Chatel-Eraud, Dutchy in France, when and 


by whom erected, 616. 


Catholicum duplicatum, reformatum, Prepara- Chateau Thierry, Dutchy in F rance, when and 


tion and Virtues thereof, i614. 


Catholicum Frambeſarii, reformatum, Prepa- 


ration and Virtues thereof, ibid. 


by whom erected, 154. 
whom erected, 21614. 


Catholicum Quercetani, Reformatum, Prepara-| Chaulnes, Dutchy in France, when and by 


tion and Vartues thereof, ibid. 


whom erected, ibid. 


Catholicum pro Clyſteribus, Reformatum, Pre- Checky, an honourable Ordinary in Heraldry, 


paration and Virtues thereof, ibid. 


Painting, his particular Talent, 759. 


331. | | 
Cauſe, in Logic, Definition thereof, 36:4. 


material, 400. 


of, 366. 


Cauſal Propoſitions, in Logic, Rules thereof, 


according to Guillim, Deſcription and Hi- 


Catoptrick Siſtula; Method of making it, 639. ſtory thereof, 1123. 3 
Cavallini, a Painter of the Roman School, in] Chevalier Leand:r, a Painter of the Venetian 
School, his Character and particular Talent, 


ſtory, 683, 684. 


Cauſe, in Metaphyſick, final, efficient, formal, | Chevresſe, Dutchy in France, when and by 


whom erected, 617. 


Celeſtial Magick, in Magick, Definition there-| Chevron, an honourable Ordinary in Heraldry, 


Deſcription and Hiſtory thereof, 112. 


Qleſtius, Diſciple of Pelagius, his Errors, 14.3. | Chicken-Pox, in Midwifry, Cauſes, Symptoms 


Cephalians, their Hieroglyphicks, Hiſtory there-] and Cure thereof, 489. 


of, 162. | 


Cephalick Potion, in Pharmacy ; Preparation Chiminage, in Hunting, Signification thereof, 


and V irtues thereof, 814. 


tion and Virtues thereof, 808. 


| 190. Ip 
Cephalick Remedies, in Pharmacy, Prepara-| Chorinthians, their Hieroglyphicks, Hiſtory 


thereof, 160. 


Ceratum Album, in Pharmacy, Preparation and Chorus, in Muſick, Signification thereof, 529. 


Virtues thereof, 881. 
tion and Virtues thereof, ibid. | 
thereof, ibid. 


Ceratum Diapyretes, Preparation and Virtues| Chriſtian Religion, Origin and Progreſs thereof, 
thereof, ibid. | | | 


cier's Remarks thereupon, ibid. 


Ceratum Barbarum, Preparation and Virtues| Chriſt's Paſſion in Incarnation, Effects thereof, 


256, 267. 


1001, 1002, 1003. 


Ceratum Polychreſtum, Preparation and Vir- Chriſtopher Shouartæ, a Painter of the Flemiſh 


tues thereof, 174 
Cerdon, Hereſiarch, his Errors, 134. 


7. | | 8 
Ceremonies obſerved in giving the Habit of the | Chronology of the Grand Maſters of the Order 
Order of Malta, 680, 681. At the Elec-| of Malta, 681, 682. 


tion of a grand Maſter, 681, 682. 
Ceres, in Painting, how painted, 781. 
Cerintbians, Hereticks, their Errors, 132. 


of, 86. | | | 


Chalia es, Hereticks, their Errors, 1 $2. in, 693, TE» 
| Chamberlains of the Exchequer, their Number of the Chief Sovereigns and Knight 


and Office, 307, 


| Templars, 687, 688. 


of Calatrava in Spain, 6 
of the Holy Ghoſt in France, 704, 705. 


Chateau-roux, Dutchy in France, when and by 


774 5 
Chevaliereſſes of the Order of Malta, their Hi- 


Chief, Piece of Heraldry, Blazon thereof, 121. 


Chorus of the antient Tragedy, in Poetry, De- 
Ceratum a Commotionem, cerebri, Prepara-| finition and Hiſtory thereof, 966. M. Da- 


School, his Character and particular Talent, 


of the Grand Maſters of the Knights 
| — of the Grand Maſters of the Order 
Chain-Bullet, in Gunnery, -Deſcription there- | of St. Lazare, 68g. | 
| P | 8 of - Grand Maſters of the Teuta- 1 
Chains, Hierogl hick, Explication thereof, nic er, 091, 692. | 
"AIR +0 Sean: of the Grand Maſters of the Order 


Champagne, a Painter of the F rench School, his 0 the Grand Maſters of he Order * | 
particular Talent, Remarks on his Works, the Bath in England, 713. | 


vileges, Duties, Rank, 304, 305. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, his Office, Pri- of the Thiſtle in Scotland, 721. 


vileges, Duties, 306. 


of the Sovereign Chiefs and Knights 


Chancery, a Court, in Law, Hiſtory and Rules of the Order of the Golden Fleece in Spain, 


thereof, 304: 


. 


Chaperon, Piece of Heraldry, Deſeripton—.— of the Grand Maſter and Knights of 


thereof, 121. 


. 


thereof, ibid. 


Chaperonne, Term of Heraldry, Signification 


the Order of the Annunciad in Savoy, 731, 
737 | | TD 
Cimabut, a Painter of the Roman School, and 


Characters of the Alphabet, in Grammar, di- Reſtorer of Painting in Italy, 759. 


vided into univerſal and particular, 57. 


Characters of the Alphabet, numeral among 


the Antients, Hiſtory thereof, 64. 


Characters, Numeral among the Romans, Hi- |: 


ſtory thereof, 65 


Characters, Numeral of the Greeks, Hiſtory | 


thereof, ibid. | 


Cinnabar, in Mine 


of, ibid. 


ibid. 


Characters, Numeral of the French, Hiſtory —— blue, Preparation thereof N 


thereof, ibid. 


and. Deſcription thereof, 985. 
Charity, in Painting, how painted, 752. 


thereof, 1092, 1093, 1094. 
painted, 751. 


Charles I. King of England, in Painting, how | Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 1078. 
 Carthuſian Monks, a religious Order, Hiſtory | | 


Charl.s Vermander, a Painter of the Flemiſh | . thereof, 666. 


of, 538. | 1 1 
| Circolo Mezzo, Term of Muſick, Signification 


Charity, in Theology, Definition and Doctrine] thereof, 538. 


Circumferentor, Inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, 


Ciftercian Monks, a religious Order, Hiſtory | 


School; his Character and particular Talent, Ciſterns which contain the melted Matter for 


782, 


Charles Alphonſe da Freſnoy, a Painter of the 


_ caſting Looking-Glaſs Plates, Deſcription 
thereof, 8. 


: 5 | 1 
French School, his Character and particular Cittra, Term of Muſick, Signification thereof, 


Talent, 791. Remarks on his Works, 


795 792. 


538. 
Civil Law, Definition thereof, 27 


Charles J. Brun, a Painter of the French School, | Civil Wars excited by the Calvinits in France, 


lent, 793. Remarks on his Works, 794- 
Chart, a Sea-Chart, three Kinds thereof, 586. 


bis Hiſtory, Character, and 2 Ta-] Sketch thereof in Government, 
0 


6. 
Clair obſcure, in Painting, Definition and 
Taſte thereof, 741. Its Principles eſtabliſhed 


Chart, plain, in Navigation, Definition there- | by Andrew Boſcoli, and Otho Venius, 742. 


of, rejected by Ptolemy, in his Geography, Claudius Gelfe, a Painter of the French School, 


approved by others, how made and uſed, [| his Hiſtory, Character, and particular Ta- 


ibid. 


(a 


Car, Hi lyphick; Explication thereof, 164. 
Se kee, Paint mY 


_ 


lent, 794. | 


# . ; 8 


792. | | of the Sovereign Chiefs and Knights 
Chancellor, High of England, his Office, Pri-] of the Order of the Garter in England, 716. 


of the Grand Maſters of the Order 


„Definition thereof, 493. 
Native, Definition thereof, how di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the artificial; its Uſes, ibid. 
Artificial, how prepared, Uſes there- 


called Vermillion, - how prepared, 


= Circle, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 167. 
Characters, or Types, in Printing, Definition Circolo, Term of Muſick, Signification there- 


INDEX to the Stcond VoLU Mg. 


Claudius Vignon, a Painter of the French School, | 


his Character and parti Talent, 792. 
Clear and intuitive Viſion of God; in God and 
+ his Attributes; Poſſibility thereof, 20, 21. 
Cleche, Term of Heraldry, Signification there- 
of, 121. 


Clementines, in the Canon-Law ; why thus | 


called, and by whom publiſhed, 28 1. 
Clerk of the Crown, in Law, his Office, 365. 
i Chancery, their Number and Office, 

ibid. 

— of the Court of King's Bench, their Of- 

fice, 308. 


—— of the Papers in the King's Bench, his 


Office, ibid. 
—— of the Declarations in the King's-Bench, 
his Office, 76:4. 


—— of the Signet in the King's-Bench, his 


Office, 11d. | 
—— of the Rules in the King's-Bench, his 
Office, 1014. | 
—— of the Bails in the King's-Bench, his Of- 
fice, Bid. 
—— of the Errors in the King's-Bench, his 
Office, ibid. | : | 
of the Docquets in the King's-Bench, his 
Office, ibid. | 
of the Warrants in the Common-Pleas, 
his Office, 316. £ 
—— of the Eſſoigns in the Common-Pleas, his 
Office, 761d. | 
of the Outlawries in the Common-Pleas, 
his Office, ibid. © 
——— of the juries in the Common-Pleas, his 
Office, ibid. g 
— of the Treaſury in the Common-Pleas, 
his Office, 7bid. | Ges 
of the Errors in the Common-Pleas, his 
Office, ibid. 5 
—— of the King's Silver in the Common- 
Pleas, his Office, ibid. 
8 of the Enrolments in the Common-Pleas, 
his Office, 151. | 
Clew-line of the Top-gallant of the Bowſprit, 
in Naval Architecture, Length thereof, 574. 
of the Fore-top Maſt; Length there- 
of, ibid. | | 


5 | 
of the Main-top Maſt ; Length there- 
_ of, ibid. | | 
of the Main-Maſt ; Length thereof, 
ibid, GL 


— of the Mizen-Maſt, Ad Mizen-top- 


of the Fore-Maſt; Length thereof, | : &; 
_ | Common. Viſibles, in Opticks ; Definition and 
Theory thereof. Five Kinds of them ac-| 


land ; their Number, Names, Foundation, 
| Diſcipline, and Privileges, 1198. 

—— of the Univerſity of Aberdeen, in 
Scotland ;- their Number, Names, Founda- 
tion, and Diſcipline, 1199. 


Scotland ; their Number, Names, Founda- 
» tion, and Diſcipline, 1199, 1200. 
Colobarſins, Hereſiarch, his Errors, 135. 
Colour of Horſes, in Horſemanſhip ; different 
Sorts thereof, Signs of a good or bad 
Horſe, 171. | | 
Colours for Japanning, how prepared, 133. 
Colours, in Opticks, original, heterogeneous, 
Definition of both, 630. 
Colours, 'Theory thereof, 631. — 
Colours of thin Laminæ, or Plates; Definition 
and Theory thereof, 631, 632. 

Colours of natural Bodies; Theory thereof, 
632. | | | 
Colours, in Painting; different Sorts thereof, 
how prepared, mixed, and applied, 748, 

749- | 


toms, and Cure thereof, 918. 


thereof, 121. 5 FE } 
Comma, in Grammar, Definition and Uſe 
thereof, 75. : 


Siege, 98, 9. | 
. a Tool uſed in Hat-making; 
Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 106. 


ſtory thereof, 969. 


ties in a Siege, 98, 99. | | 
Committees 'S > A Hoaſe of Commons, in 

England; how regulated, 49, 50. 
Common Muſket, in Gunnery; Proportions 
"- thercof, ogg... 5:2 
Common Navigation, in Navigation ; Defini- 
nition and Rules thereof, 585. 
Common Sea-Compaſs, in 
| ſcription and Uſe thereof, 585. _ 
| | by whom invented, 586. 
Common Needles, in Needle-making ; 

neſs thereof, 613. 


Good- 


cording to Ariſtotle, 636. | 
Common Cathartick, in Pharmacy; Prepara- 
tion thereof, Remarks thereupon, 812, 813. 
Common Emulſion, in Pharmacy; Preparation 


Gallant ; Length thereof, 76:4. 
Ci Fardis-Inn, in London, when, and by whom 
founded, and to what Purpoſe, 1195. 
Cloſe, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there- 
of, 121. | N | 
Cloſet, Piece of Heraldry ; Deſcription there- 
of, ibid. : 1 
Cloth, in Weaving; Art of Weaving it, 


1201. | 
Cluny, a celebrated Abbey in France; Hiſtory 
thereof, 667. "08 | 
Codex, in the civil Law; Hiſtory thereof, 281, 
282. | | 
Coetlogon, De, Author of this Work ; his new 
Syſtem of the Formation of Metals; and his 
Refutation of that of Dr. Woodward, 392. 
His Refutation of the Sentiment of 
Boerhaave, on the general Nature of Me- 
ry 2 | Bop 
1 Satiment on the human Under- 
ſtanding, 412. 
— His new Syſtem of the Formation and 
Phænomena of Thunder, 419. 
— his new Syſtem of the Cauſes of Earth- 


quakes, 435. 


1200, 


— 


ſion, 636. 

His new Philoſophy, 905, 906. 

C:i//in, Dutchy, in France; w 
whom erected, 617. 

Cold, Diſcaſe, of Horſes ; how cured, 184. 

Colick, Diſeaſe, in Phyſick; different Sorts 
thereof, 934. | 

Colleges of the Univerſity of Paris ; their Num- 
ber, Names, and Foundation, 1189. 

— of the Univerſity of Orleans; their 

Number, Names, and Foundation, 1 190. 

of the Univerſity of Angiers ; their 

Number, Names, and Foundation, 1 190. 


Number, Names, Foundation, Diſcipline, 

and Privileges, 1191. 

of the Univerſity of Cambridge ; their 
Number, Names, Foundation, Diſcipline, 

and Privileges, 1192. 

— of the Univerſity of St. Andrew, in 

Scotland; their Number, Names, Founda- 
tion, Diſcipline, and Privileges, 1197. 


— 


His new Syſtem of the Object of Vi- 


en, and by 


of the Univerſity of Oxford; their] 


+ thereof, 814. | 

Common, or Sucking-Pump, in Hydraulicks ; 
Deſcription and Uſes thereof, 205. _ 

Commons of the Parliament of England ; their 

[ Hiſtory, in Government, 49, 50. | 

Companies of the City of London ; Hiſtory 
tene g. . 

Compariſon, a Figure, in Rhetorick ; Defini- 
tion, Rules, and Examples thereof, 1015. 


329, 330. 5 
Complexion, in Rhetorick; Definition, Rules, 
and Examples thereof, 151d. As 


thereof, 121. | 128 
Compoſed Remedies, in Pharmacy; Definition 
and Preparation thereof, 807. 


Sorts thereof; their Rules, 331. =; 
Compoſing-Stick, in Printing; Deſcription and 


Uſe thereof, 986. | 
Compoſitor, in Printing ; Rules of his Art, 987. 
Definition and 


Compound Interval, in Muſick ; 
Rules thereof, 570. 

Compound Harmony, in Muſick ; Definition 
and Rules thereof, 526. | | 
Compound Tenſe, in Grammar; Uſe thereof; 
; how denoted in the Greek and Latin; how 
in the Freach and Engliſh; three Sorts there- 

; "of, 92. 
Conception, falſe, in Midwifry ; Remarks 
| thereupon, 433. 
Concert, in Muſick ; Definition and Rules 
thereof, 3 ĩð f 5 
Concinnous Syſtem, in Muſick, 511. 
tion and Uſe thereof, 73. | 
Concluſion, in Logick; Rules thereof, 335. 
'Concord, in Muſick, ſimple, and compound ; 
Rules thereof, 528. 5 
Concord, in Painting; how painted, 752. 
Conditional Futures, with Regard to God; 
what, 28. 

Conditional Conjunction, in Grammar; Defi- 
nition and Uſe thereof, 73. | 
Conditional Conſent, in Sacraments ; if ſuffi- 
cient to the Validity of Marrjage, 1028. 
Confectio Narcotica, in Pharmacy; Preparation 


— of the Univerſity of G gow, in Scot- | 


and Virtues thereof, 854. 


of the Univerſity of Edinburgh, in| 


Coma, Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Cauſes, Symp- th 
Combatant, Term of Heraldry, Signification | 


Commander of the Artillery, his Duties in af 82! | 
_ Jonſerve of Violets, in Pharma 


Comedy, in Poetry, Definition, Rules, and Hi-] 
Commiſſary of Artillery, in Gunnery ; his Du-| 


{Conſerve of Mallow Roots ; 
Conſonanti, or Conſonant Intervals, in Muſick 


Navigation; De- c 
J Conſonants, in Grammar; Diviſion thereof 


»ſe2io Alkermes ; Preparation and W.. 
| ther ibid. | ad Vine 
zonfetio Cardiaca Collegii Lugdunen. 
5 tion and Virtues thereof, 87 N 5 88 
onfection againſt Worms; Preparatia, 
1 Virtues thereof, id. F008 ah 
onfettio Cephalica, Preparation I 
thereof, bi. x ad Virus 
Confe&ioPretioſa, Preparation and Vi | 
& 8 5. | | TON there. 
Confection againſt Melancholy; Pren....: 
[, and Virtues thereof, ibid e 
nfetio hamec, reformata, Pre 5 
5 Virtues thereof, 8 56. 7 7g _ 
onfidence, in Painting, how painted 
Confirmation, in Sacraments ; how alloy 
the Antients ; by whom conferred ; retained 
in the Church of England, 1022. 
Conjunction, in Grammar; copulative, ady 
fative, cauſal, concluſive, conditional = 
tinuätive, disjunctive, dubitative, exceptive. 


Boileau's Sentiment thereupon, +2. 
Conjunctive Syllogiſm, a. Il, Rules 
Conſanguinity, in Sacraments; when es” 
b 2 to Marriage, 1029. 1 
onſequent, in Logick; Definition and Þ,, 
thereof, 333. 7 9 


1 — 8 in Pharmacy; Definition thereof, 


ereof, 337. 


5 _ and Virtues thereof, row Frepara. 
onſerve of Roſes ; Preparation and wv: | 
b ee ibid. _ AF and Virtues 
Conſerve of Flowers of Tuſſilage; Preparati 
and Virtyes thereof, 827. : 5 
Conſerve of the Root of Enula Camnar. . 
| Preparation and Virtues thereof, 3574. 
Preparation ang 
Virtues thereof, 76d. pg and 
Conſerve of Juniper-berries ; 


Preparati 
Virtues thereof, 76:4. 4 en and 


Definition and Rules thereof, 510. : 
into ſimple and double, liquid an 
into five. Claſles, by the 2 
marians, five French labical Conſonant: 7. 
Conſumption, Tabes, a Diſeaſe, in Phy 
Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure thereof, wy a 
925. ee ones 
Contingent Futures, with Regard to God, two 
Sorts thereof, 27. PR 
Contradictories, in Metaphyſick ; Definition 
and Rules thereof, o“. 
Contradictory Propoſitions, in Logick; Rules 
thereof, 329. ö fx 
Contrary Propoſitions, in Logick ; Rules there. | 
+0; 2006; | 
Contuſions of the external Parts of the Ma- 
trice, cauſed by the Delivery; how reme- 
died, 472. | 
Conventuals, a Branch of the Order of St. 


Complex Term, in Logick ; Rules thereof, | 
| | _  [Converſion, a Figure, in Rhetorick ; Defini- 
Company, Term of Heraldry ; Signiſication 


Compoſed Propoſitions, in Logick ; different | 


Concluſive Conjunction, in Grammar; Defini-] 


Francis; their Hiſtory, 669. 
tion and Examples thereof, 1015. | 
Convex Mirrours, in Opticks ; Deſcription and 
Hiſtory thereof, 639, 640. TE 
Cook's Room, in Naval Architecture; Situa- 
tion, and Dimenſions thereof, 577. 
Caphticl Language, in Grammar; 'Hiſtory 
thereof; maintain'd to be a Mother Tongue 
by Kircher; Voſſius and Simon's Sentiment 
thereupon, 79. 5 | 
Copper, in Metals; Definition, Hiſtory, and 
K Purification thereof, 396. 
Co 


pulative Conjunction, in Grammar; Defini- 
tion, and Uſe thereof, 73. 5 | 
iCordeliers, a Branch of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis; their Hiſtory, 670. | 
Cordial, or Cardiack Remedies, in Pharmacy ; 
Preparation and Virtues thereof, 808. 
Cordial Potion, in Pharmacy; Preparation and 
| Virtues thereof, 814. = : 
Cornelius Englebert, a Painter, of the Flemiſh » 
School; his Character and particular Ta- 
lent, 782. ; 


Cornelius Shawartz, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
| School; his Character and particular Ta- 


lens, 684. | — 0 
Cornelius Polemberg, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School; his Character and particular Talent, 
68 5. e ; [ 
| Cornelius Fanſenius, Biſhop- of Ypres ; his Hi- 
ſtory, and Doctrine, 209, 210. h 
Cornu Ammonis, a Stone, in Natural Hiſtory; 
Deſcription thereof, where found, 562. 
Coronet, in Heraldry ; how blazoned, 115. 


Coronet of a Baron, Viſcount, Earl, Marquis, 


Duke, Prince, bl. | FR 
of an EleQor of the Empire, 116. 
Corrector of the Preſs, in Printing; bis Office, 


997- Cotice, 


i 


Couſu, R of 


Cotice, or Cotiſe, piece of Hkraldry; e 


thereof, 122. 

Cotton-Paper, 1 Paper making; Method of 
making it, 798, 7 

Couchant, Term of * Signification 
thereof, 122. 

Covenant, in Law ; Definition and Conditions 
thereof, 301. 


Covenant between a Leſſor and a Leſſee, ibid. 
Cough, Diſeaſe, in Phyſick; Cauſes, Symp- 
toms, and Cure thereof, 925. 

Count, in Nobility ; Definition thereof ; by 
what Title diſtinguiſhed in England, 618. 
Counts, their Right, what ori „ What a- 

mong the Romans in the Time o che _ 
monwealth, under er rs, amon 
Franks and Germans; under the laſt o — 
ſecond Race of the Ling of France, ibid. 
Counts, their Quality, very different from what it 
was antiently; the Point of Precedence be- 
tween them and Marquiſſes; how created by 
William the Conqueror ; how created at pre- 
ſent in England, 619. | 
a Sequel of their Hiſtory, 620. 
/ Counter-changed, Term of Heraldry ; muy 
cation thereof, 121. 
Counter-cheveroned, in Heraldry, Si 
thereof, 112. 
| Counter-Company, Term of Heraldry ; Signi- 


fication thereof, 121. 
Counter-paſſant, Term of Heraldry ; Significa- 
tion thereof, 121. 


Counter-point, in Muſick ; Definition thereof, 
26. 
Comer lb Term of Heraldry ; Significa- 


tion thereof, 122. 

Counter-tripping, Term of Heraldry ; Signifi- 
fication thereof, 122. 

Couped, Term of Heraldry ; Signification | - 

thereof, 122. 

Couple Cloſe, Term of Heraldry ; Significa- 
tion thereof, 122. 

Courant, Term of Heraldry; Signification 

thereof, ibid. 

Courantine, i in Pyrotechny ; Method of making 

1 

0 the 2 Mayor of London; Hiſtory 


thereof, 5 
nr ; Signification there- 
of, 123. 


Creatures: i in what ſemblable to God ; Proofs 

of that Reſemblance, 12, 13. 

_ Creſcent, Piece of Heraldry; Blazon thereof, 
122, 

Creſt, in Heraldry ; Blazon thereof, its Origin 
according to Herodotus ; bore by the antient 
Warriors, 117. 

; Crinitus, his Sentiment on the Invention of the 
Hebrew Letters, in Grammar, 65. 

Crocodile, Hicroglyphick ; Signification there- 
of, 166. 


| Croif fers, a Religious Order; Hiſtory thereof, 


669. 
Croſlet, in Heraldry; Signification thereof, 
166. 


Croſs, an honourable Ordinary, in Heraldry; 
Definition thereof, by Guillim; their di 
rent Contents; when firſt uſed in Armories, 

9 

Croſs wided, in Heraldry; Blazon thereof, Pa- 

tee, Patee ſitched, Patee on three Parts, En- 
ay Potencee, Fleury, Velane, Botone, 

ee 110; 111. 

Croflwats Term of Heraldry ; Signification 

thereof, 122. 


Crow, Hierogiyphick; ' Signification thereof, 
16 

8 cn Hieroglyphick, Signification thereof, 
16 


| <1 in Heraldry ; Spaniſh, Engliſh, French, 
Deſcription thereof, 116. | 
Crowns, to. whom given in Antiquity ; firſt 
Crowns, Form thereof. How uͤſed by the 
Argonothetæ, bid. 
Crowns of the Roman Emperors; four Kinds 
thereof, ibid. 

Crowns, among the Romans, diſtributed as 

Rewards, ibid. 
Crown, oval; Deſeription thereof, ibid. 
— naval; Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
vallaris; Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
— mural; Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
—— Civick ; Deſcription thereof, ibid. 

— triumphal; Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
— obſfidionalis; Deſeription thereof, ib. 
— athletick; Deſeription thereof, ibid. 
Crown of Thorns of Jeſus Chriſt, ranſom'd by 

St. Louis, King of France, ibid. 

Crudity, in Phyſick ; Definition and Signs 


thereof, 913. 


he of the Cour of King's Bench; his Of- 
oi Gig, in Glaſs-making þ how made, 3, 


6 


ion 


a Dentrifick Remedies, in Pharmacy ; Prepara- 


"4 
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Definition thereof, 62 

Cteſebes's Pump, in * Hydraalicks Definition, 
and Uſe thereof, 20 9. 

Cuogolo, a Sort 'of Pibbles, uſed in Glaſs- 
making ; where found, 2. 

Cupid, in Painting ; how painted, 751. | 

Currents, in Navigation; Definition, Hiſtory, 
and Theory thereof, 507, 598. 

Curſitors Inn, in London when, and by whom 
founded, 1196. 


Cuſtos Brevium, in the Common Pleas ; 3 his 
Office, 316. 


Cut-water, in Naval ArchiteQure ; Proportions 
thereof, 578. 

Cylindrical, conical, parabolical, and . 
— 1 how prepared ; Theory there- 
of, 642 


Cyprek, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, 


——— Bimop of Jeruſalem, a Monothelite ; his 
Hiſtory and n 154. 


D. 
D. Fourth Letter of the Alphabet, Hiſtory 
$ thereof, 52. 
Its Si Fe among the numeral Cha- 
raters of the Antients, 64. 
D, Majuſcule, in Muſick ; Uſe thereof, 630. 
Dactyle, the Foot of a Verſe, in Poetry 
Rules 2 . 1 
Dzmons, in Mythol ir 3 o. 
Dancette, Term of f Heraldry 12.2 
thereof, 109. 


Daniel Ricciorals, a Painter of the Roman 
School ; 


his Character and particular Ta- 
lent, 768. 


Daniel Segrey, a Painter of the Flemiſh School 1 
his Character and particular Talent, 786. 
Dative, a Caſe in Grammar; Definition and 
Hiſtory thereof, 6 

Dawid, in Painting, * painted, 751. 
David Temers, A Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School; his Character and particular Ta- 
lent, 7 8 5. 

Dawid Tamers, the Younger, a Painter, of the 


Flemiſh School; his Character and particu- 
lar Talent, 786. 


Ordination, Office, 1 023. 
Declaration, in Law ; Definition, and Form 
_ thereof, 311. | 
Declaration, its Defects, how 1 ibid. 
Declenſion, in Grammar; Definition and Hi- 
ſtory thereof, 68, 69. 
Decoction, in Pharmacy 3 Definition thereof, 
811. 


bitter; Preparation on Virtues there- | 
of, ibid. | 


cephalick ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 22 | par 


— cordial 3 Preparation and Virtues there- 
of, ibid. 


deterſive ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 812. 


ſudorifick ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 811. 

Decree of Gratian, in Law ; Hiſtory thereof, 
280. 

Decrees in Chancery; Definition thereof, 305g. 

Decretals, in the Canon Law ; Hiſtory thereof, 
280. 


Deduttione, Term of Muſick; Signifcation 


thereof, 5 39. 
Definition of Things, in Logick ; two Sorts, | 
and Rules thereof, 33 3+ 


Delivery, in . ; Morin, difficult ; 
Cauſes thereof, 456 

Deliveries againſt —5 ; gr AA they pro- 
ceed,. 459 c 

Demi, Term of Heraldry; Signification there- 

of, 123. 

Demi-batoon, i in Muſick ; its Value, 521. 

Demi-Gods, in Mythology ; their Hiſtory, 
549+ 550. 


Democracy, a Kind of Government ; Defini 
tion and Hiſtory thereof, 68. 


of | 


nition thereof, 68. 


1 tion and Lan ia 2 $ 

epart, in Re z Art thereof, 998, 999. 

— Words ma Grammar ; what, .66. 

Derwizes, in Mahometaniſm ; their Character 

and Hiſtory, 373. 

Des Cartes's Hypotheſis on the Virtues of the 
Magnet, 


Cryſtalline Humour of the Eye, in Opticks; | 


| Diamond, in Lap} 


Cutaneous Diſcaſes ; different Sorts thereof, 938. | 


Deacons, in "Sacraments ; their firſt Inſtitution, | 


Demonſtrative Pronouns, in Grammar ; Defi-| 


% 


Device, or Motto, e ad 
Hiſtory thereof, 117. 
Dew, in Meteorotogy ; Theory thereof, 423. 
Diadem, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, 
167. ; 


DialeAtical Places, in Logick ; what, 340. 

* ond, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there · 
o 167. 

Art of cutting them in- 

to a Brilliant, Ro 4 Table, 270. 

their Goodneſs and Beauty how diſ- 

covered; how diſtinguiſhed from other Stones, 

while rough z where found, how dug, fix 

Mines thereof, 271. 

Diamonds, factitious, made in France; Hiſtory 
thereof, 272. 

Diana, i in Painting; how painted, 751. 

Diaphoretick Remedies, in Pharmacy; Virtues 
thereof, 807. 

* Term of Heraldry ; Signification there - 

1% 1 

Diarrhza, a Difſeaſe,. in Phyſick ; Definition, 

Cure and Cauſes, Symptoms, thereof, 934. 


| Diatonick Chorus, of the Syſtem of the An- 


tients, in Muſick ; Table thereof, 5 11 


_— Genus, in Muſick ; Rules thereof, 
51 


Dido, in Painting; how 


Diet of Worms, A* on Ke Aﬀair of 
Lutheraniſm; Deliberations thereof, 348. 
— of Auſbourg, on. the ſame Affair; mag - 
nificent Entry of the Emperor Charles V. 

on that Occaſion, 357. Deliberations there- 


© 3 35 I, 352, 
Ratiſbon, aſſembled on the ſame Af- 
1 Deliberations thereof, 35 5, 356. 
the ſecond of Ratiſbon, aſſembled on 
the ſame Affair; Deliberations therpot, 
357, 358. | 


Dieuretick Remedies, in Pharmacy; Virtues 
thereof, 807. | ; 

Difference and Affinity of ſeveral Languages, 

in Grammar, 83. 

Digeſt, in the Civil Law; Hiſtory thereof, 
297. 

Digeſtion, i in Phyſick ; Definition thereof, 913, 

Dii Viales, in Mythology ; their Hiſtory, 949. 

Dilemma, in Logick ; Definition, Rules, an 
Examples thereof, 339. \ 

Diminution of the Chief, in the civil Law, 
leſs, middle, and greateſt, 1 

Diophantus of Alexandria, in Mathematicks 1 
firſt Inventor of Algebra, 374. 

Dioptricks, in Opticks ; Definition and Laws 
thereof, 64.3. 


Diphchong, 3 in Grammar; Definition thereof, 
58. 
g Greek and Latin; how pronounced, 
i Bid. . 
De, der. in French and Eng- 
„ into thoſe with R to the Eye, 
and with Regard to the Ear, ibid. 
Diphthongs, Engliſh ; Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
Diptote, in Grammar ; what, 67. 
Diſcord, in Muſick ; Rules thereof, 526. | 
Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Definition thereof, 970. 


Diſeaſes ; ; their original Cauſe, according to 
De Coetlogon, 


{ Diſeaſes of the Fluids; Cauſes thereof, ibid. 


e of the animal Spirits; Cauſes there- 

of, ibid. 

Diſeaſes of the mw Cauſes thereof, 911. 

Diſeaſes, Definition and Cauſes 
thereof, ibid. 

n | Diſeaſes, hereditary ; ; what, 9 

endemical ; Definition 3 id. | 

- epidemical ; Definition thereof, ibid. 

- Chronical ; Definition thereof, had. . 

Diſeaſes of the Head; their Number, Cauſes, 
Symptoms, and Cure, 917, 918. 

Diſeaſe of the Throat ; their Number, Cauſes, 
Symptoms, and Cure, 921, 4 

Diſeaſes of the Thorax; their Number » Cauſes, 
Symptoms, and Cure, 922, 923, 924. 

Diſcales of the Abdomen ; r, 

Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure, 931 „932, 


233 
Diſeaſes of the Extremities; their Number, 
_ Symptoms, and Cure, 936, 937, 


Die. of the Eyes ; Cure thereof, 940. 

Diſinheritance of Children, in the civil Law, 
Conditions thereof, 289. 

Diqunctive Propoſitions, in Logick; Defini- 
tion and Rules thereof, 331. 

Diſſimulation, in Painting ; how painted, 752. 

Diſtinction, in God and his Attributes, Des 2 
nition thereof, | 

Diſtinction. . in God and his Au- 


| 


368. 
Delos of Colour, i inn 3 Art there- 


| mous Siege, 100. 


Deut of the Artillery pres. in a very fa. Diſtinction, 


butes, ibid. 
virtual; Definition thereof, ada 
in Metaphyſick; ; two Kinds there - 


Dif 1 


of, 403» 


* 
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Diſtindion, real; Definition and Diviſion there- 


of, ibid. © | 
Diſtinction, adequate; Definition thereof, 404. 
Diſtinction of the Keys, in Muſick; Rules 
r ; a 
Diterick Barent, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School; his Character and particular Ta- 
lent, 781. ; | 
Divine Eſſence, in God and his Attributes; 
Definition thereof, 7. In what it confiſts 
eſſentially; not placed formally in the di- 
vine Underſtanding, 8. | ; 
Divine Attributes, Definition thereof, how di- 
vided, how diſtinguiſhed either between them- 
ſelves, or from the divine Eſſence, 8, L 
Diviſion of Things, in the civil Law; Hiſto- 
ry thereof, 285. 
Diviſion, in Logick ; Rules thereof ; 332. 
Diviſion of Signs, in Logick, three Kinds 
thereof, 324. ; 
Diviſion, in Rhetorick, Definition and Rules 
thereof, 1008. | | 
Divorce, in Sacraments, legitimate Cauſes 
thereof, 1033, 1034. 
Doe, in Hunting ; his different Names, ac- 
cording to the Difference of his Age, 186. 
Dog, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 163. 
Dogs, their Maladies; Number, Symptoms, 
and Cure thereof, 189, 190. 
Dogmatick Phyficians, in Phyſick, their Hi- 
ſtory, 941. 


Dolphin, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 
166. | 


Dominican Friars, a Religious Order ; their Hi- 
ſtory, 671. 5 | 

Dominican Nuns, a Religious Order ; their Hi- 

ſtory, 675. | 

Dominick Ghirlandai, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Character and particular Ta- 

. lent, 760. 1 5 5 | | 
Domi nico Zampieri, a Painter, of the School 
of Lombardy; his Character and particular 
Talent, 777. Remarks on his Works, 761d. 
Domeſday, or Domeſday-Book, in the Ex- 
chequer ; Hiſtory thereof, 307. 
Donation, in the Civil Law ; Definition there- 

.: of, 288. | | 
Donation, occaſioned by Death. Between Liv- 
ings. On Account of Marriage; Condi- 
tions thereof, 76:4. | 
Dorick Mode, in Muſick; Definition and 
| Rules thereof, 816. | 
Double Rhymes, in Poetry; Definition there- 
of thereof, 978. 

Doubting, a Figure, in Rhetorick ; Definition 
and Rules thereof, 1012. 2 85 | 
Dower, in Law, Definition thereof, what a- 
mong the Goths ; five Kinds thereof among 
the Engliſh, 303. ad 

Dower, by common Law, by Cuſtom, ex 2/- 

ſenſu Patris; de la plus belle; three Things 
intitle to a Dower; how aſſigned at com- 
mon Law, ibid. 

Draco wilans, in Meteorology ; Theory there- 

of, 419. | ST 

Drama, in Poetry, Definition, Rules, and Hi- 

ſtory thereof 964, 965. 

Draperies, in Painting, how to be managed ac- 
cording to the Figures, 741. 
Drift of a Foreſt, in Hunting ; Signification 

thereof, 190. MLS | 
Dropſy, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; different Sorts 
thereof, their Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure, 


932. | 
Drought, in Painting; Rules thereof, 741. 
Druids, in Mythology, their Hiftory, 551. 
Drum, in Muſick, Definition and Deſcription 

thereof, 5 36. 

Dryades, in Mythology, their Hiſtory, 551. 
Dryades, in Painting, how painted, 752. 
Du Breuil, a Painter, of the French School; 

his Character, and particular Talent, 788. 
Dukes, in Nobility, their Hiſtory, 615. 
Dukes, in England, how ſtiled, 617. 

Nuke ; ſovereign Princes who bear that Title, 
tid, 

Dulcimer, Inſtrument of Muſick ; Definition, 
and Uſe thereof, 536. | 

W in Hunting; their Qualities, 

1 

Duration, in Metaphyſick; Definition thereof, 


404. | 

Dyſentery, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick; Definition, 
Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 933, 

934- k. 5 


E Fifth Letter of the Alphabet, and the 

9 ſecond Vowel, how pronounced by the 
Greeks and Latins, $59. 

— by the Engliſh and French, 60. 

— whence its Figure, ibid. 


Elixir proprietatis, 
Elixir peſtilentiale, 


| Elixir Antiepileptick, 
Elixir Febrile, Preparation and Virtues there- 


Elixir Citri, Preparation and Virtues thereof, 


E, its Signification among the numeral Charac- 
rd, 
y. and Of. 
Rath, in Kngland, bow Seed, % 


Earth, how repreſented, in Heraldry, 113. 
Earthquake, in Meteorology ; Definition there- 


ter of the Antients, 64. 


E, on the Key of an Organ, or Harpſicho 


its Signification, 5 39. 


Earl Marſhal of England; his Dignit 


fice, in Nobility, ' 619. 


of, 431. 


Earthquakes, two Kinds thereof, according to 
Ariſtotle and Pliny ; four Kinds 


to Agricola, z6:d. . 


Earthquakes, their Cauſes, according to the | 
different Sentiments of Authors, 432. 
their Phænomena, Hiſtory thereof, 


435, 436. 


Eaſter Term, in Law, when it begins and ends; 


the Number of its Returns, 


Ebion, Hereſiarch, his Hiſtory and Errors, 
Ebionites, Hereticks, their Hiſtory and Errors, 


ibid. 


Eccleſiaſtical Law, Definition theroof, 275. 


whence taken, 279. 


Eclogue, in Poetry; Definition, Hiſtory, and 


Rules thereof, 974. 


Ifficacious Grace, in Janſeniſm ; Definition 
thereof, whence it borrows its Efficacy, does 
not determine the Will phyſically, 229. common, 

Its Conciliation with the human Will, 


225. 


Egg, 0 Natural Hiſtory, Definition and De- 


cription thereof, 567. 


E 


on thoſe of Women, 568. 


19. 


Eggs, how hatched in Egypt, ibid. 


Egyptians, their Hieroglyphicks, 
writes againſt Luther, 346. 


Elbeuf, Dutchy, in France; when, 


whom erected, 616. 


Eletuarium Diacarthami, Preparation and Vir- | 


tues thereof, 848. 


Electuarium Orvietanum, Preparation and Vir- 


tues thereof, 853. 


Electuarium Diaſulphuris reformatum, Prepara- 
Electuarium Diaſcordium Fracaſtorii reforma- 
tum; Preparation and Virtues thereof, ibid. 
Elettuarium Safſafras reformatum, Preparation 


tion and Virtues thereof, 76:4. 


and Virtues thereof, 854. 


Eletuarium Pectorale, | Preparation and Virtues 


thereof, 855. 


tues thereof, ibid. 


Electuarium contra Dyſenteriam; Preparation 


and Virtues thereof, ibid. 


Electuarium Terebinthinatum ; Pre 


Virtues thereof, zbid. 


Electuarium Aperiens, Preparation an 


thereof, 857. 
Electuarium Antihydropicum, 
Virtues thereof, ibid. 


and Virtues thereof, 21d. 


Elixirs, in Pharmacy; Definition and T 


thereof, 865. 
thereof, 711d. 
thereof, ibid. | 
of, ibid. 

thereof, ibid. 
of, ibid. | 
ibid. f 


thereof, zbid. 


Elixir vitrioli veneris, Preparation and Virtues 


thereof, ibid. 
Elixir 
thereof, ibid. 


Elixir Lithontripticum, Preparation and Virtues 


© thereof, ibid. 


Elixir Uterinum, Preparation and Virtues 


thereof, 867. 


Elixir Antipodagricum, Preparation and Virtues 


thereof, ibid. 


Emerald, precious Stone, in Lapidary ; Defini- 
tion and Hiſtory thereof, 273. | 
Emeralds, ſeveral of an incred 
their different Value, according to their diff 
ferent Degrees of Beauty, ibid. 
Emetick Remedies, in Pharmacy ; Theory 


Definition thereof, 311. 
Empedacles, in Painting, how painted, 7 
of Phyſicians ; their 


thereof, 807. 
Emparlance, in Law, 
Empiricks, a Se& 

. 


Nephreticum, Preparation 


160, 161. : 
Ekius, Profeſſor of Theology at Ingolſtadt; 


and by | 


. (4 by 


, according 


ggs, Oliver's and Bonetus's curious Remarks 


Electuarium Scorbuticum, Preparation and Vir- 
paration and 


Preparasion and 


|Eletuarium Diaturbith mineral:, Preparation 
Preparation and Virtues 


Preparation and Virtues 


Elixir de tribus, Preparation and Virtues there- | 


Preparation and Virtues 


Elixir Sincopticum, Preparation and Virtues 


and Virtues 


ible Bigneſs ; 


133. 


d Virtues 


heory 


Hittory, | 


Emplaſtrum Diacholitees, Preparation ca l. 
'  tues thereof, 882. | 5 and r. 
Emplaſtrum Diachilon album, Preparat 
Virtues thereof, 761d. e aradon ang 
Emplaſtrum Diachilon de Gummis, Prega..... 
and Virtues thereof, 76d. "Paration 
Emplaſirum de Betonica, Preparation ang w. 
tues thereof, 883. ee Vie 
Emplaſtrum Cephalicum, Preparation q 
thereof, bid. anlVirtues 
Emplaſirum Divinum, Preparation and v: 
thereof, 1d. 3 
Emplaſtrum Diaſulphuris, Preparation ; 
tues thereof, 884. Ta and Vir. 
Emplaſtrum Regium, Preparation 
thereof, ibid. 
Emplaſirum Dentium, Preparation ; 
thereof, ibid. NY and Virtue 
Empla ſtrum pro Matrice, Preparatio : 
tues thereof, 885. 1 . 
Emplaſtrum Febrifugum, Preparation ; 
2 ibid. . Vir. 
ption, and Vendition, in Law; di 
Kinds thereof, 293. | Uferen 
Empyema, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick 
Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 92 
Emulſion, in Pharmacy, 
814. 


and Virtuez 


l Cauſes, 


Definition there 0 f 


| Preparation an 2 
thereof, 1514. boy | d Virtues 


| aſtringent, 
thereof, ibid. 


ral, x reparation and Virtues there. 


Preparation and Virtues 
of, ibid. | 
cooling and aperitive, CE REES 
| Moe wry 7 . %% N, 
Endleſs Screw, in Mechanicks, Deſinit: © 
ſcription, Uſe, and Doctrine — "us 
Endorſed, Term of Heraldry, 
thereof, 123. 
Enharmonick, a Gender, 
thereof, 511. | | She 
Engliſh, or Engliſh Tongue, Hiſtory thereof 
30, 81, 83, 83. | | 8 
Engliſh Navigation, Art thereof, 611, 612. 
Engrailed, Term of Heraldry, Signification | 
_ - theredf, 123. p | 
—_ Term of Heraldry, Signification thereof. 
. 8 De: f 
Environe, Term of Heraldry, Significatior 
chereof, 10. * — 
Epathick Epithema, in Pharmacy, Preparation 
and Virtues thereof, 8 19. . N 
N in Grammar, Definition thereof, 
76. 5 8 
* Poem, in Poetry, Definition thereof, 
903. 3 | | | 
Epic Poem, its Nature according to Sir R. 
Blackmore, Boſſu, de la Motte, 237d. 
Its Hiſtory, 964. | | 
Rules thereof, given by Boileau, 74:7. 
Epic Action, its Unity, in what it conſiſts, three 
Things requiſite thereunto, accordirg to 
Boſſu, 964. AE | | 
Importance thereof, d. N 
Epicedion, in Rhetorick, Definition and Rules 
thereof, 1017. _ | | 
Epiccene, in Grammar, Definition thereof, 68. 
Epicurean Philoſophy, Syſtem thereof, 896. 
Explication of that Syſtem, 897. 
Epigram, in Poetry, Definition and Rules there- 
of, 975. | 555 
| n in Poetry, Hiſtory thereof, 963. 
Epilogue, in the Drama, Definition and Rules 
thereof, 966, 967. TD 
Epinicion, in Poetry, Hiſtory thereof, 963. 
Epiſodes, in Poetry, Definition and Rules there- 


6 f, 380. 
Signification 


of, 966, 967. . 
Epiſynaphe, Term of Muſick ; Signification 
thereof, 539. wh 


Epithalamium, in Poetry, Hiſtory thereof, 963. 

Eoithema, in Pharmacy, Signification thereof, 
819. „ | 

1 liquid, Uſe thereof, ibid. 

ſolid, Uſe thereof, ibid. ; 

Epithema, liquid and cordial, Preparation and 
Virtues thereof, ibid. | 

Epithema, liquid, for Children newly- born; 
Pr tion and Virtues thereof, ibid. | 

Epitrito, Term of Muſick, Signification there- 


f, 539- | | 
Rood” 22 Poetry, Definition and Rules there- 


eee EO 
Equality, in Painting, how painted, 753-  , 
Equinoctial Compaſs, in Navigation, Deſcrip- 


tion and Uſe thereof, 592, 593 
Equivocal Words, in Grammar, Definition and 


Hiſtory thereof, 66. 8 | 
Eraſed, Term of Heraldry, Signification there - 
988. 


of, 123. 
Errata, in Printing, Hiſtory thereof, 


Errhina, 
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Et rhina, in Pharmacy, Definition and EUORg Dofluz how ſpecified, OD es 


thereof, 815. 


Errhina, liquid, Preparation and Virtues there- Farce i different at preſet from what they were | 


of, ibid. 


Errhina, in Form of 88. Preparation Farcy, a of Horſes, Definition and Di- 


and Virtues thereof, $16. 


——— ſolid and aſtringent, Preparation and 


Virtues thereof, ibid. 


thereof, 183. 
Its Symptoms and Cure, 183 184. 


Erroneous Judgment, an the Courtof Exchequer, cription, and Uſe thereof, 582. 


whom examined, 31 


Fathers of the Oratory, a religious Congrega- | 


Eſcutcheon, in Heraldry ; Etymology thereof, | tion, Hiſtory thereof, 674. 


Fathers of the Miſſion, a religious Congrega- 


Eſcatcheon of Pretence, Definition and Blazon| tion, Hiſtory thereof, 675. 


thereof, ibid. 


Fathers of St. Lazarus, a religious Congrega- 


Eſcutcheons, their Form among the Engliſh and] tion, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
French about two hundred Years ago, ibid. ah a Socinus, Herefiarch ; his Hiſtory and 


ibid. 


Eſpernon, Dutchy, in France, when, and by 8 


- whom erected, 616. 


how placed among the Antients, 


rors, 159. 
_ in Law, what ; contains ſix Things, 


F ally, ſpecial ; how performed in England, | 


Eſquire, in Nobility, Origin of the Name very | ibid. 


- obſcure, 623. 


Feet, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 161. 


Eſquires, in Nobility, their Hiſtory, 623, 624. | Felicity, in Painting, how painted, 752. 
Eſſence, in Metaphyfick, Definition thereof, F eminine Rhymes, in the French Poetry ; what, 


402. 


978. 
Efjenians, a Sect among the Jews, their Hiſto- F ence-Mouth, in Hunting, Signification there- 


ry, 26 


of, 190. 


Eſſoin, * Efloing, i in Law, Definition and Hi- | Fer de þ © HEE in N n 


ſtory thereof, 319. 


thereof, 1 23. 


Eſtoutewille, Dutchy, in F rance, when, and | Fertility, in Painting, how 


by whom erected, 616. 


752. 
Feſſe, an honourable ot Lon in Heraldry ; 


Etampes, Dutchy, in France, when, and by] Blazon thereof, bid. 


whom erected, 616. 


F. ever, in Phyfick, Definition thereof, by Sy- 


Eternal Law, the Source of all others, different | denham, Quincy, De Coetl 


from Providence, 276. 


u, 925: 
Explication of De Coodogos* s Deſini- 


Eternity, in God and his Attributes, Definition] nition, 925, 926. 


thereof; Explication of the Definition, 18. 


Fevers, their Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure, 


Eternity, diſtinguiſhed both from continued and 926. 


diſcreet Time; how diſtinguiſhed from Age, 


—_ 
| Eternity of God, Doctrine thereof contained i 
ſeven Verſes of St. Proſper, 19. 


Ethiopian Tongue, in Grammar, Hiſtory there- | to De Coetlogon, 928. | 


+ of, 83: 


their Diviſion 926, 927. 


intermitting, their Cauſes, W + 
in | Prognoſtick, and Cure, 927. 


Cauſes of the Intermiſſion, according 


malignant, Cauſes, Symptoms, and 


Ethopœia, in Rhetorick, Definition and Divi- "Quan thereof, 7b:d. 


fion thereof, 101 3. 
erected, 616. 


Feuillants, a Religious Order, their Hiſtory, 


"  Etrees, Dutchy, i in France, when, and by whom 667. 


Feuillantine Nuns, a Religious Order, their 


| Euphorbium, in Pharmacy, Preparation there-} Hiſtory, 675. 


of, 822. 


Evreux, Dutchy, in France, when, and by 


whom erected, 616. 


Fewmet, in Hunting, Signification thereof, 
191. 
F ide-Jufſores, in Law, Hiſtory thereof, 292. 


| | Euridice, her Figure, Hieroglyphick, Explica- | Field, in Heraldry, nee thereof, how 


tion thereof, 170. 


| charged, 10 


9. 
Examiners, in Chancery, their Number and Fifth-Rate Man of War, i in Naval Architecture, 


Office, 305. 
Exception, in Law, Definition thereof, 190. 


Civilians, 17d. 


Deſcription thereof, 570. 
Figures, naked; when they can be uſed in 


three Kinds of Exceptions according to] Painting, 747, 748. 


Fi igure, in Rhetorick, Definition thereof, 1011. 


Exchequer, in Law, Etymology thereof, ac- Figures, Diviſion thereof into Figurts of Sen- 
cording to Du Cange, Nicod, and Pithou, tences, and Figures of Words, 1012. 


7. 
Execution, in Law, Definition thereof, 314. 
Executions, two Sorts thereof, ibi. 


Figures of Sentences, Definition, Rules, and 
Examples thereof, 1012, 1013. 
Figures of Words, Definition, Diviſion, Rules, 


Exiſtence, in Metaphyſick, Definition thereof, | and Examples thereas 1013, 1014. 


Filazers, in the Court of Common Pleas, their 


err | 
Exordium, in Rhetorick, Definition and Rules | Number, and Office, $16. 


thereof, 1 008. 


Fillet, an Ordinary, in Heraldry ; Blazon there- 


5 Expeditate, i in Haug, Signification thereof, of, 123. 


190. 


F imbriated, an Ordinary, in Heraldry; Blazon 


: Experimental Philoſophy, Syſtem thereof, 904. | thereof, 123. 
Extraction of a dead Child, in Mini, o Firſt Rate Engliſh Man of War, in Naval Ar- 


perform'd, 468. 


chitecture; Deſcription thereof, 570. 


Extreme Unction, in Sacraments, Hiſtory and Flag, in Navigation, Royal of France, Blazon 


Proofs thereof, 5 39. 


thereof, 603. 


Eyes of Barn, their n Cure thereof, =. of the French Galleys, Blazon thereof, 


18 
20 p. 


F. The ſixth Letter of the Alphabet, and — of each Diviſion of a French Fleet, Bla- | 


ibid. 


| — of the French Merchant Ships, both old 
and new, Blazon thereof, ibid. 


fourth Conſonant ; how divided, how zon thereof, ibid. 


dene 60. 


of the Admiral of England, Blazon there- 


—— Its Signification among the numeral | of, ibid. 


Characters of the Antients, 64. 
3 in Muſick, its Signification, 539. 
Fa, in Muſick, Signification thereof, bid. 


Fables, in- Poetry, Deinen, Diviſion, and ibid. 


—— red of England, Blazon thereof, :bi9. | 
Faith, neceſſary for Men for their Juſtification, — of England, called the Union, — 


Hiſtory thereof, 976, 977. 
Proofs thereof, 230. 


Faith, in Theology, Definition thereof, 1085. | 
— Its Diviſion into actual and habitual, 1086. | — new of the Admiral of England, Blazon 


Faith, habitual, Definition thereof, ibid. 
+ pos, Definition thereof, ibid. 


—— of the white Squadron, Blazon thereof, 


thereof, zbid. 
new of the Union, Blazon thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 
—— of the Bowſprit of England, Blazon there- 


| Falſe Conception, in Midwifry, Definition and | of, ibid. 


Signs thereof, 4.38. 


| —— of the Eaſt-India Company of England, 


— to whom it moſt commonly happens, 439. Blazon thereof, 604. 


E how extracted, 469. 
Fame, in Painting, how painted, 752. 


Farce, in Poetry, what, according to.Ariſtotle, | —— of St. George, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
of how many eſſential Parts it conſiſts, ac- | of Scotland, Blazon thereof, ibid. 


cording to the ſame, 967, 


— of New England, in America, Blazon 
thereof, ibid. 


— of Ireland, 'Blazon thereof, "thid. 


Farce, Epic; to what confined according to | Flag Royal of Spain, Blazon thereof, 806. 


Vor. II. 


F es, in Naval Architecture, ition, — 3 * Vlaxom here; 21 * 


— of aue 
thereof, ibid. 


Mage of = Emperor of Germany, Blazon 
ibid. 
—— of Flanders, Blazon thereof, ibid. : 
— of Oftend, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of Brabant, Blazon thereof, ibid. 


Flag of the States General, Blazon thereof, 
ibid... 


ibid. 


— of Amſterdam, Blazon hare, ibid. 
—— of the Eaſt-India Company of Holland; 
Blazon thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 

— of Zeland, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of — , Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of Fleſſin zon thereof, 60 


— of Rotterdam, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
—— of Embdem, Blazon thereof, bid. 
— of Bremen, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of Lubeck, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of Lunebourg, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of Wiſmar, Blazon thereof, ibid. | 
— of Roſtock, Blazon thereof, ibid. 
— of Stralſund, Blazon thereof, bid. 


— of Stetin, Blazon thereof, 6:4. 


Flag of Brandebourg, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

— of Dantzick, Blazon thereof, ibid. | 

Flag of the King of Poland, Blazon thereof, 
ibid. | 

—— of Poland, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

Flag Royal of Sweden, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

Flag of Den Blazon thereof, ibid. 

Flag Royal of Denmark, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

Flag of the King of Sardinia, Blazon thereof, 

ibid. 

3 of the Duke of Modena, Blazon thereof, 

ibid. 

3 of the Iſland of Corlica, Blazon thereof, 

ibid. 

—— of Leghorn, Blazon thereof, 1 

—— of the Galleys of Leghorn, Blazonthere- 
of, ibid. 

— of Venice, 13 thereof, 606. 

— of Mantua, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

—— of Sicily, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

— of Malta, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

—— of Naples, Blazon thereof, ibid. _ 

| why © of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, Blazon thereof, 

9 

— of Ruſſia, Blazon thereof, ibid. - 

—— of the Ruſlia Admiral, Blazon thereof, 
ibid. 

Flag of the Great Mogul, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

Fla 1 the Grand Seignor, Blazon thereof, 


i 


[ug 2 the Sophy of Perſia, Blazon thereof, 
id. 


—— of Tripoli, Blazon thereof, ibid. 

— of Salle, Blazon thereof, ibid. | 

— of Tunis, Blazon thereof, ibid. | 

— 40% Cantine Barbary Blazon there - 
of, ibid. 

Flagellants, Hereticks, their Hiſtory and Er- 

rors, 158, 

Flamens, a : icular Kind of Prieſts of the 

Heathen Divinities, in Mythology, when, 

and by whom inſtituted, their Number at 

firſt, 553. 

eir ſeveral Names, 5 54. 


Fleas, in Natural Hiſtory, their Eggs, how de- 
| - poſited and hatched, 568, 569. 


| ys Term of Heraldry, Signification n there- 


of, 123. 
Flooding, or Loſs of Blood happening to Wo- 
| men in Labour, or after their Delivery; 
Cauſes, and Dangers thereof, how remedied, 


470. 
Flowers, i in Heraldry, how blazon'd, 11 3. 


Uſe thereof, 

Foci of Glaſſes, in Opticks, Laws thereof, 647. 
Focus, in Opticks, Definition thereof, 647. 
Feix Rendan, Dutchy, in France, when, and 
by whoni erected, 617. 


| Fomentation, in Pharmacy, Definition thereof, 


and how moſt commonly compoſed, 817. 


1 thereof, ibid. 


4 Fomen; 


s 


— of the Bowſprit of the States General, 


— of Weſt- — Blazon ther al. | 


Flute, pos dra 1 thereof, 168. 
Flute, 1 | uſick, - Deſcription and 


ag of the ren Galley, Ukaon thereof; : 


—— of the Weſt-India e Hazon 


a 


— emollient and cooling, Preparation | 


Preparation and Virtues thereof, 8 7 818. 
Force and Velocity of the Wind, in Meteoro- 
logy, Theory thereof, 421. 


| Forcing Pump, in Hydraulicks, Deſcription 


and Theory thereof, 205. 


Formal D iſtinction in God and his Attributes, 


Definition thereof, 9: 

Fountain, artificial, in Hydraulicks, different 
Sorts thereof, 207. ON 
Fountain-playing by the Spring and Elaſticity 
of the Air, Mechaniſm and Theory thereof, 

wy” 

Fountain to play by the Preſſure of the Water, 
Mechaniſm and Theory thereof, bid. 

Fountain which ſpouts Water in various Direc- 
tions, Mechaniſm and Theory thereof, 76:4. 

Fountain playing by the Draught of the Breadth, 
Mechaniſm and Theory thereof, 76:4. 

Fountain, the Stream whereof riſes, and plays 
thro' a braſs Ball, Mechaniſm and Theory 
thereof, ibid. | 

Fountain which ſpouts Water in Form of a 
Shower, Mechaniſm thereof, #61. 

Fountain which ſpreads Water in Form of a 
Table-cloth, Mechaniſm and Theory thereof, 
ibid. 

Fountain, which, when it has done ſpouting, 
may be turned into an Hour-Glaſs, Mecha- 
niſm and Theory thereof, 208. 

Fountain, which begins to play upon the light- 
ing of Candles, and ceaſes when they go out, 
Mechaniſm and Theory thereof, ibid. 

Fourth Rate Man of War, in Naval Architec- 
ture, Deſcription thereof, 570. 


Foaoler, Peter, Biſhop of Antioch, his Hiſtory 


and Errors, 153. | 
Fox, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 163. 
Fox, in Hunting ; its different Names accord- 
ing to the Difference of its Age, 186. 
Fox-hunting, Art thereof, 195. 
Fra. Baſtian, a Painter of the Roman School, 
his Character and particular Talent. 768. 


Francis Marali, called the Parmeſan, a Painter 


of the Roman School, his Character and par- 


* ticular Talent, 766. | 


Francis Primatice, a Painter of the Roman 
School, his Hiſtory, Character, and parti- 
cular Talent, 768. 


„ Vecelli, a Painter of the Venetian School, 


his Character and particular Talent, 772. 
Francis Alban, a Painter of the School of 
Lombardy, his Character and particular 'Ta- 


„ 2 | 
Francis David, Heretick, his Errors, 159. 
Franciſcans, a religious Order, Hiſtory thereof, 


669 


12 rank. Chaſe, in Hunting, Signification thereof, | 


100. | 

F-atricelli, Hereticks, their Hiſtory and Er- 
rors, 158. 

Frederick, Duke of Saxony, firſt Promoter of 
Lutheraniſm in Germany, 346, 347. Oblig'd 
Luther to appear before Cardinal Cajetan, z6. 
Eſpouſes his Intereſts at the Diet of Augſ- 

bourg, and preſents to the Emperor the Con- 
feſſion of Faith of the Lutherans, 351, 352. 


| French Tongue, in Grammar, its Origin, Pro- 


greſſes, Improvements under Francis I. and 
Henry IV. Purity under Louis XIV. 79. 
Its Advantages over the other Languages, 
both antient and modern, its Extenſiveneſs, 
. by | 
French-Horn, Inſtrument of Muſick, Deſcrip- 
tion thereof, how play'd upon, 537. | 


Freſco, in Painting, Hiſtory thereof, 749. 1 
Pretty, Term of Heraldry, Signification there- 


of, 433. 1 

Frog, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 167. 

Fronſac, Dutchy in France, when and by 
whom erected, 616. | 

Fuga Doppia, in Muſick, Definition and Uſe 
thereof, 5 39. | 

Fugue, in Muſick, three Kinds thereof, ibid. 

Fugue, fingle or fimple, in Muſick, Definition 
and Ule thereof, ibid. 

Fugue, Counter, Authentick, Grave, Defini- 
tion thereof, 1074. 

Fuſees, in Gunnery, different Sorts thereof, for 
Granadoes and Bombs, how prepared, 93. 

Fuſil, Term of Heraldry, Siguification thereof, 
123. 

Fuſilly, in Heraldry, Signification thereof, ib. 

Future Tenſe, in Grammar, Definition and 
Rules thereof, 72. | 


G. 


G the ſeventh Letter of the Alphabet, and 

the fifth Conſonant, frequently changed 
ine V by the Northern Nations. Found in- 
ſtead of C on ſeveral Medals, 60. Form 
thereof, taken from the Latins, 61, Its Sig- | 


"og | 


Geſture, in Rhetorick, how defined by Quinti- 


nification among the numeral Characters of 

the Antients, 64. SY? 

G, its Signification in Muſick, 539. 

Gaudo Gaddi, a Painter of the 
his particular Talent, 459. | 


tions, $09. X 
Galleniſts, a Sect of Phyſicians, their Hiſtory, 

E 

alley, in Printing, Deſcription thereof, 987. 
Galley, in Naval Architecture, different Sorts 

thereof, Deſeription of its principal Parts, 


84. | 
Galleys of the King of France, where kept, by 
whom rowed, 584, 585. | 
Garbé, Term of Heraldry, Signification there- 


oman School, 


Galenical Pharmacy, reduced to three Opera-| 


INDEX to the SECOND VOLUME. 
| Fomendation: for Diflocations and Contuſions, | 


Government of Venice, Hiſtory tliereof, 21 

| of the United Provinces, Hias 
thereof, 5 2, 53. 80 
of the City of London, 33, ; 

— of the City of Paris, iter) 5 

of, 54. DN Ig 

— in Painting, how painted, 752 
Gout, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick, Definition tier 

of, called by different Names, according t. 
the Part affected, 936. Immediate (he 
thereof, according to De Coetlogon hor. 
Its Periodical Paroxiſms and extraorgir. © 
| i accounted for by De Coetlogo? 
937, 938. | 1 
Grace, in Janſeniſm, Definition and Diviſio 

thereof, 210. a 


of, 123. 1 

Gardant, ; Term of Heraldry, Signification 
thereof, ibid. 

Garter, King at Arms, in Heraldry, his Rank 
and Office, his Oath, 130. 

Gemara, an Explication of the Talmud, in Ju- 
daiſm, Hiſtory thereof, 267. | 

Gematria, in Judaiſm, Definition and Hiſtor; 
thereof, 268. 

Genders, in Grammar, Inſtitution and Num- 
ber thereof, frequently neglected in the ori- 
ental Languages, 68. How expreſſed by 
the Latins, Greeks, &c. by the French and 
and Engliſh, their Number in the Eaſtern 

Languages, ibid. Maſculine, Feminine, 
Neuter, Definition thereof, 76:4. 

Genii, in Mythology, their Hiſtory, 548. 

Genitive, a Caſe, in Grammar, Definition 
thereof, 68. | 


Genius, in Mythology, what, among the An- 


_ tients, 547. | 1 
Genius, in Painting, Neceſſity thereof, 742. 
Gentil Belin, a Painter of the Venetian School, 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 769. Re- 

marks on his Works, 770. 
Gentleman, in Nobility, his Rank, 624. 
Genus, in Muſick, three Sorts thereof, diſtin- 

guiſhed by the Antients, 516. | 
Geometry, in Painting, how painted, 752. 
Georgion, a Painter of the Venetian School, his 

Hiſtory and particular Talent, 770. Re- 

marks on his Works, 101d. e 


German Taſte, in Painting, Hiſtory thereof, | | n | 
1 8 | Gre/2am-College, in London, when, and by 


797. 


lian, in what it conſiſts principally, 1017, 
1018. | | 5 | 
Ging-Seng, a Plant, in Natural Hiſtory, De- 
| ſcription and Hiſtory thereof, 558, 559. Its 
| Virtues, and how prepared, 559, os. TH 
Giotto, a Painter of the Roman School, his 
Character and particular Talent, 759. 
Girandola, in Pyrotechny, Art of making it, 


„„ | Nat | 
Glaſs, in Glaſs-making, its Nature, according 


Coetlogon, 1. Its Origin, 6. 
Glaſs, ſeveral Sorts thereof, and different Me- 
thods of making them, 2, 3, 4. | 
Glaſs-houſes, in Glaſs-making, Deſcription and 
Utenſils thereof. 3. | 
Glaſs-houſes for caſting Looking-glaſs-plates, 
Deſcription and Utenſils thereof, 4, 5. 


GLASS-MAKING, I. 


2855 Deſcription and Hiſtory thereof, 560, 
$OF. | 
Gnoſiicks, Hereticks, their Hiſtory and Errors, 
132, 133. 5 3 
Goat, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 163. 
GoD and his Attributes, 5... HH 
Gop, how defined, 76:4. Ce ha 

Gov, the exemplary Form of all Things, 10. 
Gop's Attributes; what, 8. 

—— how divided, how diſtinguiſh'd, 8, 9. 
God Eneph, Hieroglyphick, among the Egyp- 
tians, Explication thereof, 169. 1 
1 Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 

ibid. 
God, in Mythology, Definition thereof, 547. 
Gods divided into ſeveral Claſſes, 545, 546. 
Gold in Metals, Definition, Weight, * 
and Characters, or Properties thereof, 394, 
305. Where found, how taken from the 
Mines, 395. | 
GoLp-BeaTinc, Art thereof, 36. 
Goodneſs of God, Proofs thereof, 13. 
Goods taken by Force, in Law, what, 294. 
Gooſe, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 166. 
GovernmenT, Definition thereof, 37. Its 
Diviſion into Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, and 
Democratical, ibid. Rules thereof, as pro- 
poſed by De Coetlogon, paſſm 
French, Hiſtory thereof, 44, 
45, 46. n 
———- Engliſh, Hiſtory thereof, 47, 


48 », 49, 30. 


Gratum faciens, Definition thereof 
233. ; * 


Gratis data, Definition thereof, 31 
actual, habitual, Definition and Sub 
diviſion thereof, 213. s 
| ſufficient, Definition and Proof there 
of, 214, 215. Remarks thereupon, by Do 
Coetlogon, 220, 221. f 
efficacious, Definition thereof, 22 
Its manner of operating, Proofs themes 
224, 225, 226. | | ; 
— in Painting, Utility thereof, 742. 
Gradation, in Rhetorick, Definition thereof. 
1015. 5 N 
e Treatiſe thereof, 1 
Grammarians, their Hiſtory, 83. 
Gramont, Dutchy, in France, when 
whom erected, 616. | 
Granado, in Gunnery, ' Deſcription thereof, 


, and by 


{ 


92. Their different Preparation, and | 
they are charged, 92, 999. | 5 


Granates, in Lapidary, ſeveral Sorts thereof, 


274. | 5 
Graving a Ship, in Naval Architecture, Art 
thereof, 579. | „„ 
Gravity, in Mechanicks, abſolute, relative 
Center thereof, 375, ig 
Gray's-Inn, in London, when, by whom, and 
to what Purpoſe founded, 1195. 
Greek Language, in Grammar, Hiſtory thereof, 
8 5 | Tec 


„ ; | 
Green Hue, or Vert, a Term of Foreſt, Signi. 
fication thereof, 190. 


whom founded, and to what Purpoſe, 1196. 
Grey-hoands, in Hunting, their Qualities, how 
Choſen, how bred, 187, 188. „ 
Gripes, a Diſeaſe of Children newly born, how 

JJ. 77 
Guelphs and Gibelins, two Factions in Italy, 

their Hiſtory, 1123. : =P 


Guida, in Mukick, Signification thereof, 539. | 


Gules, Colour, in Heraldry, Definition and 
Hiſtory thereof, 108. | | 


Glaſſopetra, a Kind of Stone, in natural Hi-| 


GUNNERY, Treatiſe thereof, 84. 


to Agricola, Fallopius, Dr. Merret, and De-| Gun-powder, in Gunnery, different Sorts there- 


of, 85. | | 
U of a Ship, in Naval Architecture, 
Dimenſions thereof, 577. WY 
Gutta Serena, a Diſeaſe of the Eyes, in Phy- 

ſick, Definition thereof, 940. | 
Gutty, Term of Heraldry, Signification there- 

of, 123. 78 FS | 
Gypſum, I Painting, what, and how prepared, 
SP... T 


T The Eighth Letter of the Alphabet, and 
H the ſixth Conſonant, how pronounced, 
accyrding to Martianus Capella, 61. | 
— whether it be a real Letter ; not put by the 
Greek in the Lines with the other Letters; 
rejected by the Latins, 61d. L 
H, two Kinds thereof, diſtinguiſhed by Me- 
nage; antiently put for ch, ibid. 


|— Signification thereof among the numerical 


Characters of the Antients, 64. 
Habitudo and Differentia, Terms of Muſick ; 
Signification thereof, 539. _ | 
Halo, in Meteorology, Definition and Theory 
thereof, 429. | mo 
Ae Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Character and particular Talent, 787. 
Hard Soap, in Soap-making, Method of 
making it, 1064. 5 . 
Hare, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 105. 
Harmony, in Muſick, Definition thereof, 505. 
Harmonies, their Number, and Preference, | 
how determined, their neceſſary Conditions, 


25. . 

1 divided into ſimple and compound; 
into that of Concords and Diſcords, 526. 

HaT-MAKING, 8 106. | 

Hats, when firſt ſeen in Europe, 107. 

Hauriant, Term of Heraldry, Signification 

thereof, 123. 


| Hawkſoee, 


Hawk ſbec, M. his Reflections on the ſeveral Ex- 

periments made on the artificial Production 
of Light in Opticks, 627. 5 

Heavenly Bodies, in Heraldry, how blazoned, 


1 Language, the moſt antient of all Lan- 
uages ; Sentiment of Alberti, Dr. Newman, 
and Loe/cher thereupon, 77. | 

——_ - fame — z conſiſts of 22 Let- 

ters, and of a great Number of Accents, Uſe 
of thoſe Accents, ibid. 

Hebrew, Rabbinical, Sentiment of M. Simon 
thereupon, ibid. i 

Hebrew Names, how declined, 69. 

Heirax, Hereſiarch, in Hereſies; his Hiſtory, 

and Errors, 137- 

Hen, Hièroglyphick, Explication thereof, 166. 

Hemiolia, Term of Muſick, Signification there- 
of, : 

es} 4h or Piles, in breeding Women ; 

Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 443. 

Henry Stenvick, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School, 
his Character and particular Talent, 784. 

Henry Verſcure, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School; his Character and particular Talent, 
787, 788. „ 

Henry Co, an Engliſh Painter, his Character 
and particular Talent, 795. 

HERALDbRY, Treatiſe thereof, 107. | 

Herbs, vulnerary, in Pharmacy ; their Cata- 
logue, 809. | 

emollient, their Catalogue, ibid. 


— 


Hercules, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, - 


166. h > 7 

 HereEs1Es, Treatiſe thereof, 131, 132. 

Hermaphrodites, in Natural Hiſtory ; four 
Kinds thereof diſtinguiſhed by Naturaliſts, 
554. 3 
ibid, 


Dr. Merret's Sentiment thereupon, 


Hiſtories of real Hermaphrodites, 5 54. 
— Hermaphrodite applied metaphorically 


to divers other Things beſides the human | 


Species, 556. | | | 
Hermits, in Orders, ſevera! Sorts of them, 673. 
Hermits of Brittini, their Hiſtory, ibid. 

— of St. Jerom, their Hiſtory, ibid. 
— of St. Paul, their Hiſtory, ibid. 
of St. John Baptiſt, their Hiſtory, ibid. 
Heroes, in Mythology, their Hiſtory, 549. 
— whence the Word, 5 50. | 
Herp, a cutaneous Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; divers 
Kinds thereof, 939. _ NE TT 
Hexameter Verſes, in Poetry; their Definition 
and Rules, 260. „ 
 Hexameron, a Work of the fix Days, Treatiſe 
thereof, 1115, 1116, 1117. | 
_ Hieroglyphical Books, what, 170. 
HizRocLyPHicks, Treatiſe thereof, 160. 
- — by whom invented, 170. 
Hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians, of the Chri- 
ſtians, of the Corinthians, 1606. 
Hilary Term, in Law, Number of its Returns, 


319. 7 | OY 
Hog, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 

163. bp 1 
Hogarth, Engliſh Painter, his particular Talent, 


795 8 5 
Honey of Roſes, in Pharmacy, Preparation 
thereof, its Virtues, 823. 7 
— of Violets, Mint, Nenuphar, Mercu- 
rialis, Flowers of Roſmarin, Parietary, Hel- 
lebore, and Raiſins, Preparation and Vir- 
tues thereof, ibid. | | 
Hoof of a Horſe, in Horſemanſhip, its Quali- 

ties, 170. g VEE Ts, 
Hope, in Painting, how painted, 752. 
Hope, a theological Virtue, in Theology ; 

Doctrine thereof, 1098, 1091, 1092. 
Horatio Vecelli, a Painter, of the Venetian 
School, his Character and particular Talent, 
7 Wa e e 
Horn, a muſical Inſtrument of the Wind Kind. 
in Muſick ; Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 


| N Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 


IN D E X to the SECOND VOLU UR. 


Hugonots, a formidable Faction in France; enn Perſpective ; Definition t he hs 


ketch of their Hiſtory, 1123. of, 802. 


divided, 279.  rors, 157. | 2 
* Soul, in Metaphyſick; its Nature, | Idea, in Logick ;; Definition thereof, 340. 
408. 4 | | 
* Sentiment of the Epicureans thereupon, | refuted by De Coetlogon, 322 
i014. 


Its Knowledge; Doctrine thereof, | Cartefians, ibid. 


409. 7 Ideas of 'Things, and Ideas of Signs, conſider- 
Its Immortality; how demonſtrated, | ed according to their Compoſition and Sim- 


409, 410. 3 plicity, 324. ; 

Human Underſtanding, in Metaphyſick ; Sen- according to their Generality, Parti- 
timent of Des Cartes, and De Coetlogon ity, and Singularity, 325. _ | 
thereupon, 412. Idyl, in Poetry; Hi and Rules thereof, 

Humours of the Eye, in Opticks, their Num- 975. 
ber, 625. | Ferom Mutiano, a Painter, of the Venetian 


9 0 Definition thereof, how praftiſed, | School ; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 

185. Feet” | 773, 774. | 

Hunting a Hart, 190. A Buck, 193. A Roe-| Jeſuits, 4 8 Congregation, in Orders, 
buck, ibid. A Rein-Deer, Method thereof, | their Hiſtory, 674, 675. | 

ibid. A Hare, 193, 194. A Fox, 195. Jeſus wa) Conception, in Incarnation, 251, 
A Badger, 195, 196. An Otter, ibid. A| 252. His Nativity, 282, 253. Manifeſta- 
Wolf, 197. A wild Boar, 197, 198. A] tion, 253, 254. 3 254, 255. Doc- 
wild Goat, ibid. Beavers, 199. A Bear, | trine, 254, Paſſion, 255. Death, 257. 
198, 199. The Elk; Art thereof, 74d. Burial, 257, 258. Deſcent into Hell, 258. 

Hunting uſed by the Antients, and by the Sici-| Reſurrection, 258, 259. Aſcenſion, 260. 


lians, 200. | Miſſion of the Holy hoſt, Proofs thereof, 
Hus, John, his Hiſtory and Dogma's, 158. 261. 


Huffites, their Hiſtory and Dogma's, ibid. | Jiſſant, Term of Heraldry, Signification there- 
Hyacinth, a precious Stone, in Lapidary ; four | of, 124. | 
Sorts thereof, 273. | Iliack Paſſion, a Diſeaſe in Phyſick z Cauſes, 
diſtinguiſhed beſides into oriental and | Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 935. 
occidental, zbid. | Images, in Rhetorick ; recommended by Lon- 
inus, Examples thereof, 1016. 


zbid. 
Hydraulick Machine, to extinguiſh Fire; De-] thereof, 124. 


{cription thereof, 208. _ | Imitazzione, Term of Muſick ; Signification 
HyprauLlicks, Definition and Doctrine there- | thereof, 5 39. 


of, 201, 202. | |Immenſity of God, in God and his Attributes, 
Hydromel, in Pharmacy, Definition thereof, | Doctrine and Proofs thereof, 15. | 
827. | 


| | | | a ſpecial Attribute of God, 75 FTE 
common, Preparation and Virtues | [mmutability of God, in God and his Attributes, 
thereof, ibid. Doctrine and Proofs thereof, ibid. 


of, ibid. | | ereof, 124. 
HyprosTaTICks, Definition and Doctrine] Imperative, a Mood, in Grammar, 71. 


Hygrometers, in Pneumaticks, Definition and | 744. , : 
Deſcription thereof, 957. 5 Imprecation, in Rhetorick, Definition and Ex- 
Hygrometers, different Kinds thereof, how | amples thereof, 1012. 


Hypochondriack, a Diſeaſe, in ck, Cauſes, tion thereof, 1007. 


Conſonant, 61. 


— its general End, 245. 


two Kinds thereof among the French, and | of, 1018. | | | 
Engliſh ; none among the Greeks, ibid. Incompleat Phraſe, in Grammar; Definition 


I. Vowel, how expreſſed by the Romans;| and Hiſtory thereof, 75. 


Properties thereof according to Plato, ibid. | Indian Sattins, in Weaving ; Goodneſs and 
I, its Signification among the numeral Charac-| Beauty thereof, 1206. | 


thereof, 961. Remarks thereupon, ibid. 


School; his particular Talent, 769. Remarks thereupon, ibid. | 

| Remarks on his Works, 770. —— preſervative, Definition thereof, and 

James Robuſti, called Tintoretto, a Painter, of Remarks thereupon, 7644. E 
the Venetian School; his Hiſtory and parti- |————- vital, Definition thereof, and Re- 

cular Talent, 772. | marks thereupon, ibid. | 


James Palma, called Palma wecchio, a Painter, | thereof, and Remarks thereupon, 912, 913. 
of the Venetian School; his Character and | Indicative, a Mood, in Grammar, 717. 
James del Ponte, called Baſſano, a Painter, of prohibited their Hiſtory, 199. 


ticular Talent, 774. thereof, 124. 


Horſe, in Horſemanſhip, Definition thereof, 

z . 

—— their Goodneſs, in what it conſiſts, i514. 
diſtinguiſhed with Regard to their Colour, 
and with Regard to their Strain; Method of 
gelding them, How ſtabled and fed, How 
ſhoed, How curried, How aired, ibid. 

Honxskuaxshir, Definition and Art thereof, 

170. IP 

Heſtratin, James, a Dominican Inquiſitor, his 

Advices againſt Luther, 346. 
om in Hunting, different Kinds thereof, 

185. | | | 

—— Marks of their Goodneſs, How enter'd 

when young, ibid. 


535. OR G 
9 Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 
1 , | 


James Fouquier, a Painter, of the Flemiſh | thereof, 124. | 
School; his Character and particular Talent, | Infinitive, a Mood, in Grammar, 71. 
«$5. e how diſtinguiſhed in the antient and 
James Jordans, a Painter, of the Flemiſn modern Languages, + „„ 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, Inflammation of the Matrice, in Midwifry, 
787. | Ron | Signs, and Cure thereof, 474. | 
Fames Blanchart, a Painter, of the French | Inflammation of the Navel of a new-born 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, | Child; Cauſes and Cure thereof, 483. 
788. ; 5 Inflammation of the Groins, Buttocks, and 
James Stella, a Painter, of the French School; Thighs of a new-born Child ; Cauſes and 
his Character and particular Talent, 791. | Cure thereof, 484. YE LAN 
Remarks on his Works, ibid. Fl * Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
ANSENISM, a new Sec, in France; Hiſto thereof, 124. ö Fn : 
ö thereof, 209. 5 1 Inheritance, by an Inteftate in Law; Doctrine 
Fapancſe Language, in Grammar; Hiſtory] thereof, 290. 
thereof, 83. ; | | 
Jaraxxixc, Art thereof, 253. | of, 291. 


Human Law, Definition thereof, 275. How ſonoclaſtes, Hereticks, their Hiſtory and Er- 


Ideas, ours; Mr. Locke's Opinion thereupon, 
„ 322. "4 
—— three Kinds thereof dilinguilhed by the 


Imbattelled, Term of Heraldry; Signification 


vinous, Preparation and Virtues there- | Impaling, Term of Heraldry; Signification 8 


thereof, 201, 202. Imperfect Ideas of Painting; Hiſtory thereof, : 


made, their Manner of ing, 9 7, 958. | Inartificial Arguments, in Rhetorick ; Defini- 
V 


Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 931. IncarnaTion, a Myſtery of the Chriſtian Re - 

Hyſterick, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick, Cauſes, Symp- | ligion, called by ſeveral different Names by 

toms, and Cure thereof, 931. the antient Fathers; conſidered in two Man- 
. | n Es 

RS. con be poſlible ; Proofs 

8 „ | thereof, 236. | Bf na 
The Ninth Letter of the Engliſh Alpha- can be proved poſitively, 237. 
9 bet, in Grammar; both a Vowel and a. effeQtual Cauſe thereof, 242, 


J. Conſonant, how called by the Hebrews ; Inceſſus, walking, in Rhetorick ; Rules there: | 


ters of the Antients, 64. Indications, in Phyſick ; Definition thereof, i 4. | 
lambick Verſe, in Poetry, Definition and Rules | ——— curative, Definition thereof, and 


James Bellini, a Painter, of the Venetian palliative, Definition thereof, and : 


— Remarks on his Works, ibid, © | Indications, counter, in Phyſick; Definition 


particular Talent, 774. Indices, or N Indices, Catalogues of oy 
the Venetian School; his Character and par-|Indorſed, Term of Heraldry ; Signification | 
— Remarks on his Works, 7:4. Ineſcutcheon, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 


Innanimate Contract, in Law ; Definition ther- 
| Inofficious Teſtament, in Law, what, y FRO 


4.8 


* 


* 


IN 
Innocence, in Pamting ; how painted, 
Inſtitution of Heirs, in Law, 3 


299. 
11 Muſick, Definition and Theory 
thereof, 531. "I 
Muſick, two Kinds thereof, 


Inftraments, in 
ibid. | 3 
Intetjection, in Grammar; Definition and Hi- 
ſtory thereof, 73. 
Interrogation, a Figure 
tion and Hiſtory thereof, 1008. 
Invecked, Term of Heraldry, Signification 
thereof, 124. 
Invention, in Law; Doctrine thereof, 286. 
Invention, in Rhetorick; Definition thereof, 
1007. | 
Rey. in Law ; Definition thereof, 290. 
Invifibility of God, Doctrine and Proofs there- 
af, 20. 
Joachim Sandrat, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School ; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 


87. | 
l / a Confeſſioniſt; his Errors, 158. 
Fohn Angelick, a Painter, of the Roman School; 
his Character and particular Talent, 760. 
Jobn Francis Penni, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Character and particular Ta 
lent, 764. 5 . 
John of Udine, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 
67. 
John Bellint, a Painter, of the Venetian School; 
his particular 'Talent, 272 3 
John antony Regillo, called Pordenon, a Painter, 
of the Venetian School; his Hiſtory and par- 
ticular Talent, 773. | 
Juobn Vandhel, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School, 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 779. / 
John Mabuſe, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 780. | 
John Olbeir, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 501d. 


Jobn Cornelius Vermeyen, a Painter, of the Fle- | 
iſtory and particular Ta- 


miſh School; his 
lent, 761d. 

Jobn Bol, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 781, 782. 
Jobn Stradan, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 

his Character and particular Talent, 782. 
John Dat, a Painter of the Flemiſh School; 
is particular Talent, 21d. 

Jobn Rotenmar, a Painter of the Flemiſh School; 
his particular Talent, 514. . 
Jobn Torentius, a Painter of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory, and particular Talent, 785. 

John Lanfranc, a Painter of the School of 

Lombardy ; his Character, and particular 
Talent, 777. Remarks on his Works, 777, 
778. | | 
: Tub Couſin, a Painter of the French School; 
his particular Talent, 788. | 
John Hoſkins, an Engliſh Painter; his particu- 
lar Talent, 788. Ws | 
Jobn Riley, an Engliſh Painter; his particular 
Talent, ibid. | | | 

Fozeuſe, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 

whom erected, 616. | 

Irony, Figure in Rhetorick ; Definition and 

Examples thereof, 1014. 

Irregular, or anamolous Verbs, in Grammar; 
where the Irregularity lies in Engliſh, 71. 
Jaac Fuller, an Engliſh Painter; his particular 

Talent, 795: 
Iſſuant, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there. 
of, 124. | | | 
Iſſue, in 2. Diſtinction thereof, 313. 
Iſſue, general; Definition thereof, 747d. 
| pecial ; Definition thereof, bd. 


Italian Language, in Grammar; Hiſtory 


thereof, 80. | 
Jupaism, Hiſtory thereof, 264, 265. 


Jadgment, in Law; Definition and Hiſtory | 


thereof, 314. 
Juices, in Pharmacy; how extracted, 824. 
black, of Liquorice ; Preparation there- 
of, ibid. 

—— white of Liquorice ; Preparation there- 
of, itid. | 

Julep, in Pharmacy ; Definition thereof, 813. 

— pettoral ; Preparation, Doſes, and Vir- 

tues thereof, 76:4. 

——— hyſterick ; Preparation, Doſes, and Vir- 

tues thereof, 813, 814. 
fœtid hylterick ; Preparation, Doſes, and 

Virtues thereof, 8 14. 

—— camphorate hyſterick ; Preparation, Doſes 
and Virtues thereof, ibid. | 
Julio Romano, a Painter of the Roman School; 

his Hiſtory, and particular Talent, 764. 
Julis Licing, called Pordenon the Younger, 

a Painter of the Venetian School; his Hiſto- 

ry, and particular Talent, 774. 


July, Month, in Painting, how painted, 752. 


in Rhetorick, Defini- | 


| * 22 
* *. 


4 * 
. 


ces 


9 
* 


| 


{Lambrequin, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 


Lapidaries, in Europe, their Manner of ex- 
| Lares, in Mythology ; Definition thereof, 548. 


| Largo, Term of Muſick ; Signification there- 


"8 
400 


8 
BE, 
IS 
- 


* 


1 


Jumelle, a double Cannon, in Gunnery; In- 
vention, and Deſcription thereof, 898. 
Fane, a Month, in Painting; how painted, 72. 
Juriſprudence, in Law ; Definition thereof, 282. 
Jurors, in Law, how impanelled, both in eivil 
and criminal Caſes; their Hiſtory, 313. 
Juſtice, and Law ; Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, 282. | | 
Juſtification, in Janſeniſm ; Definition there- 
of, 229. 
Juſtification, firſt ative ; Definition thereof, 76. 
——— firſt paſſive; Definition thereof, 8. 
——— ſecond active; Definition thereof, 156. 
——— ſecond paſlive ; Definition thereof, 76. 
Juſtification of the Impious ; how effected, 76. 
Juſtification ; Diſpoſition required to it, 229, 
230. | : 


the tenth Letter of the Alphabet, and 
X 9 a double Conſonant, in Grammar, 61. 
borrowed from the Greek Kappa ; a ſuper- 
fluous Letter, according to Preſcian, un- 
known to the antient Romans; Remarks 
of M. Beger thereupon, ibid. | 
K, has various Significations ; never uſed by 
the French; Remarks of Ablancourt there- 
upon, ibid. Much uſed in the Engliſh, id. 
Its Signification among the numeral Cha- 
racers of the Antients, 64. 1 
Kalig-aſhes, uſed in Glaſs-making, . 
KeBer, Name of a Se& among the Perfians ; 
Hiſtory thereof, 269. ge” | 
Keel of a Ship, in naval Architecture; how 
placed well on the Stocks, 5ß8 2. 
King's Evil, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick; Cauſes 
and Cure thereof, 930. Hiſtory of couch- 
ing for it, ibid. 33 
Keys, in Muſick; Invention, and Doctrine 
thereof, 5 12. 5 EY 
Keys, their Diſtinction, into ſharp and flat; 
Remarks of Mr. Malcolm thereupon, 513. 


L. 


| BR and a Semi-vowel ; Remarks of Pa/- 
ſerat thereupon, 62. Its Signification a- 
mong the numeral Characters of the An- 
tients, 64. | | e 

Label, an honourable Difference in Heraldry; 

Won thereof, i 

Lacedemonians, their Hieroglyphicks ; Expli- 
cation thereof, 167, 


| Laconic Style, in Rhetorick ; Definition, Rules | 


and Examples thereof, 1011. 

La Ferte Senneterre, Dutchy, in France ; when 
and by whom erected, 617. | 
La Force, Dutchy in France ; when, and by 

whom erected, 616. 
thereof, 124. | 
La Meilleraye, Dutchy in France; when, and 
by whom erected, 617. | 
Language, in Grammar ; Definition there- 
of, 76. oh | | 
Languages, 
Father Buſſier; their Uſe, as defined by 
Vaugelas ; their Diverſity whence it aroſe, ib. 
Antiquity and Priority between them, much 
controverted, 77. Their Diviſion, ibid. 
Langued, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
thereof, 124. | | 
Laripary, Art thereof, 270, 271. 


amining their rough Diamonds, 271. 


Lares, diſtingu 
and Evil, 16:4. 
Lares, Domeſtick, what, according to Aqui- 
leias, ibid. es | 
publick ; their Office, ibid. 
—— private; their Office, ibid. 
of Cities; their Office, 761. | 
Lares, their Origin; when firſt worſhipped, 
and on what Occaſion, according to Tertul- 
lian; Victims offered to them. ibid. 


of, 539. | : 
in ge; Hiſtory thereof, 78, 79. _ 
La Trappe, in Orders; a Reformation of the 


Order of Citeaux; Hiſtory thereof, 667, 668. 
Laughter, in Painting ; how painted, 752. 
Law, Definition and Etymology thereof, 275. 
—— called by five different Names, ibid. 
either natural or poſitive, ibid. 


Law, poſitive, Definition thereof; either di- 


vine or human, ibid. 
Law, divine; Definition thereof, either an- 
tient or new, ibid. 
Law, antient or old; Definition thereof, ib. 
— its Precepts, 278. | 


| 


* 


- 


Law, eccleſiaſtical ; Definition ther 


Lead, in Metals; Definition 


L 


the eleventh Letter of the Alphabet, 


their firſt Principles, according to 


iſhed by Plutarch, into Good 


to the 8 EC ON D VOLUME. 


its Precepts, 279. 
Law, human; either eccleſiaſtical or 


civil 275. 
civil; Deſinition thereof, 2 — 
Law, Matter ſubject to it, 275, 276. 
Law, eternal 3 Hiſtory thereof, 276. 
— natural Hiſtory thereof, 2074. 


Precepts thereof, 277. 
Law of Nations, Definition thereof. 
plication of the Definition, 2674. ; 
—— Precepts thereof, 277, 278. 
Law, falcidian ; Doctrine thereof, 290 
Laws, three of the local Motion, eftablith | 
by the Carteſians; Doctrine thereof 3 8 
Laws of the Foci of Glaſles, in Opus f. 
the Method of finding them, 64, 64% d 
Law, in Painting ; how painted, 7 5 2. oo 
there | 
where, and how found, — Ren 4 
Reflections of the Naturaliſts thereupon, i 5 
Leaf, in natural Hiſtory ; Definition aud B. 
ſcription thereof, 569. | * 
Lea ue, famous of Smalcalde, in Lutheranif . 
iſtory thereof, 353. 123 
Leaves, how conſidered by Botaniſts, 86 
Leaves, annual ; Definition thereof, ov 
crenated ; Definition thereof, 1% 
—— diſſimilar ; Definition thereof. 1 
—— procumbent ; Definition thereof % 
- ſegment ; Definition thereof 1574 bay 
vernal ; Definitiog thereof, 737% 5 


Ledger Lines, in Muſick; what, 533. 
5 When, and by 


and Ey. 


Lediguieres, Dutchy in France 
. whom _— 616. 
egacy, in Law; Definition and Das: 
thereof, 2990. un . 
Lemures, in Mythology; their Hiſtory, and 
Remarks thereupon, 549. 5 
= 1 Dioptricks; various Figures there. 
of, 645. | | 
Lenſes, in Dioptricks ; diſtinguiſhed into Ground 
and Blown, 646. | Rs 
—— convex; Laws of Refraction with - 
reſpect to them, 1d. 3 
concave; Laws thereof, 647. 
Leonardo da Vinci, a Painter of the Raman 
School ; his Hiſtory, and particular Ta. 
lent, 761. Remarks on his Works, 702. 
Leonian Society, in Law ; what, 293. 
Leproſy, a cutaneous Diſtemper, in Phyſick ; 
_ Hiſtory, Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure 
thereof, 938, 939. 5 
Letters of the Alphabet; their Hiſtory, 59, 60. 
_—_— 3 in Chancery ; Hiſtory there- 
of, 306. | 

Lever, in Mechanicks, Definition and De- 
ſcription thereof, 376. Three Things to 
be conſidered in a Lever, ibid. 

Levers, three Kinds thereof, 151d. 

Levers of the firſt Kind; Theory thereof, ibid. 

—— of the ſecond Kind; Theory there- 
of ibid. | 

of the third Kind; Theory thereof, ib. 

Leviner, or Leymer, a hunting Dog ; its Qua- 

ms, 788. 355 96 
Liancourt, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 

whom erected, 617. „ 
Liberty, in Metaphyſick, Definition thereof; 

two Sorts of Liberty, 415. 

Liberty from Coaction; Definition thereof, 

and Remarks thereupon, ibid. 0 
Liberty from Neceflity ; Definition thereof, 

- and Remarks thereupon, 1b l. | 
Lientry, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Cauſes and 

Cure thereof, 934. | | 
Light, in Opticks; Nature thereof, as exp - 
plained by Arifotle, the Cartefians, and P. 
Malebranche, 625, 626. | | 
by the Newwtontans, 626. 

Light, Reflexion and Refraction thereof, 627, 
| 628, | | 
Light, but three 


N 


| 


Aﬀe&ions tiere 629. 


Line of equal Parts, or Line of Lines, marked 


on the Sector, or Compaſs of Proportion; 

how divided and ſubdivided, on which Side 

of the Compaſs found, how numbered, 593. 
Line of Cords ; how divided and numbere #*- 
Line of Tangents ; how divided and number- 


ed, ibid. 
Line of Secants ; how divided and number- 
ed, ibid. s | 
Line of Polygons ; how divided and number- 
ed, ibid. 


tion, Sounding ; w=_ Sorts 
'C 


Line, in Navi 
Ut there- 


thereof; its Deſcription and Uſe, 
Line of the Log; Deſcription and 


of; 594. 


Line for Linen Cloth, in Weaving ; how pre- 
pared, 1207. 
Lines, in Perſpective; 


of, 802. 55 3 
* Weaving ; different Sorts 
Linen 


different Sorts there 


Linen Cloth, in 
thereof, 1207. 


—— new; Definition thereof, 275. 


1 


* 


of, ibil. 
Lion 2 Hieroglypbick; 
thereof, 1 


Nr 48 Hicrgly- 
phick ; Explication thereof, thid.. 

Lions, how borne in Heraldry, 113. 

Lion's Skin, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there- 
of, 162. 

e 

* 4 a Painter of the Roman 


Linen ManafaGlure, in Weaving, Hitory they 


School ; his Hiſtory, and W Ta- 
lent, 760. Val Res 

Liquids, in Grammar; * 58. 

Local Motion, in M ” Affedions, 


Cauſes, Ac. thereof, 381. 7 

Location Conduction, in Jaws Definition 
thereof, 293 

Location, tacit, in Law, Definition thereof, ib. 


3 in Navigation; Deſcription and Uk 


Looic, ic. Beinen and Diviſion thereof, 320. 

e, in Navigation, the In n there- 

a true Powder of Projection; of what 
'Valiy, i if it was found, 600. 


preſent, 600, 601. 

Looch, in + ig Definition thereof, 837. 
— Fenn and Virtues 
s _— | 


to ſtop e Preparation and 


ibid. 
—_— 1 red Cabbages; Preparation and Vir. 
tues thereof, ibid. 
of Squill; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 


—— of Garlick ; 1 and Virtues | 


thereof, ibid. 
| „ ibid. 
—— of Althza; Preparation and Virtues | Mariette, his þ 
| thereof, 337, 838. K . 
1 in P Definition and Uſe there- | 

of, 818. thereof, 28 


Lotion to kill Lice in the Head; Prepara- 
tion thereof, ibi 
Lotion to render — Habe black; Prepara- 
tion thereof, ibid. 
Loudun,. Datchy, in France when, 2 
whom erected, 616. 
Louis XIV. 


an honourable Ordinary, in Herald: | Maſt, in Naval Architecture; Proportions dere. I 


various Methods of finding it at 


| Mart, Heretick ; be Hikory * 1 5. 
Experiments 


jon | Maſts, their Number in a Ship, ibid. 
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s e 346 } 
13 in Law, . 75 — . 2 


8 Trestile * 
Mahomet, the mpoſtor; SR 27K kf 


Mabomet, in P how » 787 
ManbnsTanIo, thereof, 1 
373. a bk} be 


metant, their Theology, | 373. ae. 
Mail le Luynes, 2 in France; When, — | 
by whom erected, 616, 
Man of War, in Naval Architecture, its ſeve- 


ral 570, 879. 

Mandate, in Law, thereof, 29 

Manganeſe, à Kind of Pleudo-Load. one, 
which enters the Compoſition of Glaſs]. 


where found, 2 


— 
ä 


3 Phyſick ; Cauſes, Symp- 9 


.. toms, and Cure thereof, 919. 

N Hereticks; their E and Er- | 
rors, 136, 137. 

{Manner of Thins, or Modes in n Loghtk il 
Definition and Doctrine thereof, 322, et 

ing. 2 treating a * — 2 ly in 

wifry, 479. 
Manner of 9 — Children from bels 
ſquint-ey'd, awry, crooked, and lame, in 


Midwifry, 4. | an; 25 80 
Manners, oetry; Definition and Rules 
thereof, 968, 969: 


Mantle, in Heraldry, Blazon thereof, 124. 

ii by Teſtament, in Law; three ſo- 
lemn . of Manumiſſion, 28 3. 

Marcaſite, in Natural Hiſtory, Hiſtory thereof, 

March, Month. in Painting, how painted, 
753+ 


13+ - 

Mares, in Horſemanſhip ; the fitteſt to breed 
out of, 172. 

— how kept during the Time of their 1 
ing with Foal, 173. 


on Hydr 


War wi his particular Talent, 'H 
artlets, honourable Ws in aueh, 
Blazon thereof, 1 


„ 1 Grofroy, und 7 


Marcian, Hereſiarch, his Hiſtory and Errors, 
—— of Poppies, Preparation and Vinues | 


Martin de Vos, . wer of "the Flemiſh F. Head, 703. 


- | Meritorious Ation,, 50 "Janſenifhn; Hbh A 8 


phe mn 3 * gd 
|MzTaus, fix or ſevanSat 
— their Natures hpwr Pr 
ments of M. Tournefort, 
thereu 3995 
— Refutation O thoſe — Ds 
\ Coetlogon, and his om Sentiment, 4 og; 
© ON that of en refuted. by Uie 
[ut Hen b., of et pech 
7 


Examples thereof, 10% . 
Metaphyſical Degrees, in 
trine thereof, 8 
Mararzarslex, e debate der 


e AA, in  Metaphyfict; Defnii oft. 


9 Naa Definition hong} 404. 


Metaphyſick Ggodneſs, Definition thereof, 4. 


| igneous, or fiery j their . wares” 
Hiſtory, 418, 4. 
aerial, or airy their 


"ſtory, 420 4 
Method of caſting Cannons, in Gui 
101. * 5 


— — — 


Method of dreflin 2 Horle; for Hancig, in 
Horſemanſhip, 225 178, 17% „ 
Method, in Logick, Definition and. Docrine 


342, 343, * 
Method of helping 280 n in Labour; when 


een preſents, ont or two Feet foren. 


Ts Ts Wie 462, 


— W] 


3 — . 


9 Bbdy is fiopped a de Paf⸗ 
- tage by the Shoulders, b 


- | —— when hp proſents one or. oth Hands 


together with the Head; ibid, = 


| ——  whea he preſents one of beit Hands 
Maſſoned, Term of Heraldry Sigua | | 


done, 


thereof, ibid. 
of, 570. 


Luca Sei ws a Painter, of the Roman 
"_ ie 
761. 


Lucas of Leyden, a Painter, of the Flemuſb 
| 2 his Character and parricular Ta- 
ent, 780. 
Luther, Martin, Author of Lutheran, his 
Birth and Education; b 2 1 
new Doctrine, on what 


" whom he had appealed and fubmined hi 
Writings, 349- 


li Treatment of Henry VI King 


of England, 204. Medicine, Phys, Definition and Divifion 

—— marries a Nun, 350. te Em- ang 3-1, 7 — 7 . 
writes ſeveral — 2 4 eir , mechani- þ outs 

reer and Biſhops, 33. —— 925, 7 2 3 


"Place of his Birth; bs Character, 99 
LuTRERANnisM, Hiſtory thereof, 347» 6 er, 
Logs each r, 5 2 

1 . 


18 


a _ 3 
Remarks of 


. 


Of 3x5 Done airy; Mr. : 2 25 4 0 
- RY" . | " 1 
2 3 1 
5 1 
N ** 


M. i. Leiter of the Alphabets hou e 


—— Fore, its Poſition and Rigging, _ 
— Mizen, its Poſition and Rigging, ibid. 


prit, its Poſition and „ il. 
Matter of uſick, his Skill, in What it con- 
fiſts, 529... 
Ma ter oux, a Pinter, of the Roman Sehpok, 


MATHEMATICKS, 


bis Hiſtory, and particular Talent, 782. 
Deiniton and Dis ion 


464. 
when ho preſents kis es ad Finds 
when he preſents. bis Knöes ibid. 


hid. 


{when he een his Shoulders, Back; 


—— rn Bas 


or Buttock, ib:d. 


Side; 465. 


bar! xctofore mentioned; 1510. N eee 
when the Navel-ftring comes-oremolt 


. when the Aber bin preſents ifelf 


thereof, ay 1 4 . - 


| #%id. ; 
| — ibid. b 


1027, 1028, 102 
Matthew and Pas! I 
miſh School, their 
Machahrens, T 


thereof, 375, 


— refuted by De 8 916 


ing- b Sl Plz their 

Membred, Term Fo 
thereof, 124. 

| Memorial, 

Portugal, by one of his Miniſten, on 1 

dg Cad of Spain, 17196 

in Rhetorick; N thereof 


reof | nominations, &* f 


in- Ore or Nah, 398, 400i 
k . dg ow how : 751 


- where found, PEI 


cody Mon — | 
I ben 3 Deliver y is antended with 4 


Origin, nn M3 Murnopisu, Hiſeoty . 
Matrimony, in Sacraments ; 5 Toe thereof, ; 


| |: in Painting, how painted, 0 1 | 45 Remarks on his Works, thig 0 
| tinge er e For Look: [6 f 8 


Child, . 
\groat Loſs of Blood, or * — 


” 


30 
Methodiſts, a Sett of FRI. 


Painters, of the. rie Ms 
icular Talent, 21 319 


— Remarks 08 W 768. 
Michel Angelo Caravayio, a Patna; F 45 
Fe OS 770 * 


Errors, 158. 


and 
of Henke, © > "a ignification | Miche/ Coxis, þ Painter of the Flemily School; 
4 to Don Pedro, Pries f 


780. , 


e: | Mv ipar, Petite thereof, TY 
bop or 3 Ss in ray Art 
ther 


cob; 1 
Mar., De Do Coallogo's CI . 


: Ex 
4 Ro Weak 


requiſite to it, 231, 232. NI. ge . x 
2 n atural Hiſtory, Hiſtory thereof, 


1 Sentil. 
Dr. Wedditard, 


Metaphor, in Rhetoric; Hiſtory, Rules ber 
Menphpfck,. ! Dre: | 


—＋ ＋4 


I Meteo, Definition, and Diviſion thereof; 5 | 


- ihen he puſhes out foremo# the Neck 
be pies ohe Side of the 


preſent —— in the different Paare 0 


r a mme en dae the. 


4. 


8 


* 


. 
octrine thereof, 


Innocence, in Pamting ; how 
Inſtitution of Heirs, in Lays, 


289. 

Inflramental Muſick, Definition and Theory 
thereof, 531. | 

Inſtruments, in Muſick, two Kinds thereof, 
ibid. 

Intetjection, in Grammar; Definition and Hi- 
ſtory thereof, 73. Hh 
Interrogation, a Figure in Rhetorick, Defini- 
tion and Hiſtory thereof, 1008, ö 
Invecked, Term of Heraldry, Signification 

thereof, 124. 
Invention, in Law; Doctrine thereof, 286. 
Invention, in Rhetorick ; Definition thereof, 
1007. | 
Inventory, in Law ; Definition thereof, 290. 
Invitibility of God, Doctrine and Proots _—__ 
of, 20. 
Joachim Sandrat, a Painter, of the F lemiſh 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 
87. wile 
bu i a Confeſſioniſt; his Errors, 1 5 8. 
John Angelick, a Painter, of the Roman School; 
his Character and particular Talent, 760. 
John Francis Penni, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Character and particular Ta 
1 hy ES 
John of Udine, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 
67. | | 
Tubs Bellini, a Painter, of the Venetian School; 
his particular Talent, 770. : 
John .-utony Re gills, called Pordenon, a Painter, 
of the Venetian School ; his Hiſtory and par- 
ticular Talent, 773. | : 
John Vandyckh, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School, 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 7709. 
Jahn Mabuſe, aPainter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiftory and particular Talent, 780. 
John Olbeir, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 76:4. 
John Cornelius Vermeyen, a Painter, of the Fle- 
miſh School; his Hiſtory and particular Ta- 
lent, rid. | 1 
John Bol, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 781, 782. 
John Stradan, à Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
his Character and particular Talent, 782. 
John Dar, a Painter of the Flemiſh School; 
biss particular Talent, 27d. 
John Rotenmar, a Painter of th 
his particular Talent, 7b:. | 
Fohn Torentius, a Painter of the Flemiſh School; 
his Hiſtory, and particular 'Talent, 785. 
John Lanfranc, a Painter of the School of 
Lombardy ; his Character, and particular 
Talent, 777. Remarks on his Works, 777, 


| 


e Flemiſh School; 


778. | 
| John Couſin, a Painter of the French School ; 
his particular Talent, 788. | 
John Hoſkins, an Engliſh Painter 
lar Talent, 788. 


John Riley, an Engliſh Painter; his particular | 


Talent, 181d. | | 
Jeycuſc, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 
whom erected, 616. | | 
Irony, Figure in Rhetorick ; Definition and 
Examples thereof, 1014. | 
Irregular, or anamolous Verbs, in Grammar ; 
Where the Irregularity lies in Engliſh, 71. 
Iſgac Fuller, an Engliſh Painter; his particular 
Talent, 795. BOY: | 
IiTuant, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there. 
"06, 124. -- | ; 
Iſſue, in ors Diſtinction thereof, 313. 
| Hue, general; Definition thereof, 76:4. 
— Definition thereof, id. 
Italian Langua | 
thereof, 80. 
Juvarsm, Hiitory thereof, 264, 265. | 
jadgment, in Law ; Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, 314. 
Juices, in Pharmacy; how extracted, 824. 
black, of Liquorice ; Preparation there- 
of, i614. | 
white of Liquorice ; Preparation there- 
of, 7h1d. 
Julep, in Pharmacy; Definition thereof, 8 13. 
— pectoral; Preparation, Doſes, and Vir- 
tues thereof, 717d. | 
hyſterick ; Preparation, Doſes, and Vir- 
tues thereof, 813, 814. 
fœtid hytterick ; Preparation, Doſes, and 
Virtues thereof, 314. 
camphorate hyſterick ; Preparation, Doſes 
and Virtues thereof, 174d. 
Julio Romano, a Painter of the Roman School; 
his Hiſtory, and particular Talent, 764. 
Julis Licing, called Pordenon the Younger, 
a Painter of the Venetian School ; his Hiſto- 
ry, and particular Talent, 774. 


| Laconic Style, in Rhetoric 


; his particu- | 


ge, in Grammar; Hiſtory | 8 | 
5 LLares, Domeſtick, what, according to Agui- 


7 a 


% 


Jumelle, a double Cannon, in Gunnery ; In- 
vention, and Deſcription thereof, 85. 
Fane, a Month, in Painting ; how painted, 752. 
Juriſprudence, in Law ; Definition thereof, 282. 
Jurors, in Law, how impanelled, both in civil 

and criminal Caſes; their Hiſtory, 313. 
Juſtice, and Law; Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, 282. 
Juſtification, in Janſeniſm ; Definition there- 
of, 229. 
Juſtification, firſt active; Definition thereof, 75. 
firſt paſſive; Definition thereof, 75. 
——— — ſecond active; Definition thereof, 15. 


ſecond paſlive ; Definition thereof, 76. | 


Juſtification of the Impious; how effected, 76. 
Juſtification ; Diſpoſition required to it, 229, 
230. | 
K. 9 


the tenth Letter of the Alphabet, and 
9 a double Conſonant, in Grammar, 61. 
borrowed from the Greek Kappa ; a ſuper- 
fluous Letter, according to Preſcian, un- 
known to the antient Romans; Remarks 
of M. Beger thereupon, ibid. 
K, has various Significations; never uſed by 


upon, ibid. Much uſed in the Engliſh, 74:9. 
Its Signification among the numeral Cha- 
racters of the Antients, 64. | 
Kalig-aſhes, uſed in Glaſs-making, 5. 
KeBer, Name of a Sect among the Perſians; 
Hiſtory thereof, 269. | 
Keel of a Ship, in naval Architecture; how 
placed well on the Stocks, 582. . _ 
King's Evil, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Cauſes 
and Cure thereof, 930. Hiſtory of couch- 
ing for it, ibid. | | 
Keys, in Muſick; Invention, and Doctrine 
thereof, 512. 5 OE 
Keys, their Diſtinction, into ſharp and flat; 


by 


the eleventh Letter of the Alphabet, 
2 and a Semi-vowel ; Remarks of Pa/- 
ſerat thereupon, 62. 
mong the numeral Characters of the An- 
tients, 64. e | 
Label, an honourable Difference in Heraldry ; 
| Blazon thereof, 115. 3 
Lacedemonians, their Hieroglyphicks; Expli- 
cation thereof, 167. „ 


and Examples thereof, 1011. 
La Ferte Senneterre, Dutchy, in France; when 
and by whom erected, 617. 
La Force, Dutchy in France; when, and by 
Wem erected,” 666. 
Lambrequin, Term of Heraldry; Signification 
i | | 
La Meilleraye, Dutchy in France ; 
by whom erected, 617. 


when, and 


| Language, in Grammar Definition there- 


of, 76. 


Languages, their firſt Principles, according to | 


Father Buſſier; their Uſe, as defined by 


_ Antiquity and Priority between them, much 
controverted, 77. Their Diviſion, ibid. 
Langued, Term of Heraldry; 

thereof, 124. 
LayiDaRY, Art thereof, 270, 27117. 
Lapidaries, in Europe, their Manner of ex- 

amining their rough Diamonds, 271. 
Lares, in Mythology; Definition thereof, 548. 

and Evil, ibid. 


eius, ibid. 

publick ; their Office, ibid. 

private; their Office, ibid. 

of Cities; their Office, 76:4. 

Lares, their Origin; when firſt worſhipped, 
and on what Occafion, according to Tertul- 
lian; Victims offered to them. ibid. 

Largo, Term of Muſfick ; Signification there- 
of, 539. a | 

Latin Language ; Hiſtory thereof, 78, 79. 


Order of Citeaux ; Hiſtory thereof, 667, 668. 
Laughter, in Painting; how painted, 752. 
Law, Definition and Etymology thereof, 275. 
called by five different Names, ibid. 
either natural or poſitive, 76:4. 

Law, poſitive, Definition thereof; either di- 
vine or human, ibid. 

Law, divine; Definition thereof, either an- 
tient or new, ibid. 

Law, antient or old; Definition thereof, ib. 

— its Precepts, 278. Fg 


July, Month, in Painting, how painted, 752. 


1 


—— new ; Definition thereof, 275. 


the French; Remarks of A4blancourt there- | - 


| Lediguieres, Dutchy in France 


Remarks of Mr. Malcolm thereupon, 513. 


Its Signification a- 


k; Definition, Rules 


Vaugelas; their Diverſity whence it aroſe, i. 


Signification 
I and Remarks thereupon, 6:4. 


Lares, diſtinguiſhed by Plutarch, into Good 


La Trappe, in Orders ; a Reformation of the| 
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its Precepts, 279. 

Law, human; either eccleſiaſtical o 
Law, eccleſiaſtical ; Definition the 
civil; Definition thereof, 74; 


| 


r civil, 25 
reof, 74. 
nition t a. 
Law, Matter ſubject to it, 275, 276. 


Law, eternal ; Hiſtory thereof, 276. 


natural Hiſtory thereof, 7174. 
Precepts thereof, 277. 
Law of Nations, Definition thereof: 
plication of the Definition, 264i. 
Precepts thereof, 277, 278. 
Law, falcidian ; Doctrine thereof, 290 
Laws, three of the local Motion, ettablig 
by the Carteſians; Doctrine thereof 38 5 
Laws of the Foci of Glaſſes, in Optics, 5, 
the Method of finding them, 645, F. ** 
Law, in Painting; how painted, 562 
Lead, in Metals; Definition thereof 3 8 
where, and how found, how- . 4 
Reflections of the Naturaliſts therey on, 4 
Leaf, in natural Hiſtory ; Definition nd D : 
ſcription thereof, 569. _ 5 
League, famous of Smalcalde, 
Hiſtory thereof, 353. 
Leaves, how conſidered by Botaniſts No 
Leaves, annual ; Definition thereof, ib; | 


and Ey. 


in Lutheraniſm ; 


—— crenated ; Definition thereof. ; 
— diſſimilar; Definition . 15 
—— procumbent ; Definition thereof il d. 
ſegment ; Definition thereof, ;};; 8 
vernal ; Definitiog thereof, ;3;7, _ 
Ledger Lines, in Muſick ; what, $33 £ 


; when, and by 


2 whom erected, 616. 
egacy, in Law; Definition: octrin 
thereof, 290. 1 3 
Lemures, in Mythology; their 
Remarks thereupon, 549. | 
ens in Dioptricks ; various Figures there. 
| of, 645. | Ne | 
Lenſes, in Dioptricks ; 
and Blown, 646. | 
| - convex; Laws of Refraction wit, 
reſpect to them, 25d. 
— concave ; Laws thereof, 647. 
Leonardo da Vinci, a Painter of the Roman 
School; his Hiſtory, and particular Ta. 
lent, 761. Remarks on his Works, 702. 
Leonian Society, in Law; what, 293. 
Leproſy, a cutaneous Diſtemper, in Phyſick; 
\ Hiſtory, Cauſes, Symptoms, and Cure 
thereof, 938, 939. TG ; 
Letters of the Alphabet ; their Hiſtory, 59, 60. 
Letters Patent, in Chancery ; Hiſtory there- 
of, 306. | IO. 
Lever, in Mechanicks, Definition and De- 
ſcription thereof, 376. Three Things to 
be conſidered in a Lever, ibid. 
Levers, three Kinds thereof, ibid,  _ 
| Levers of the firſt Kind; Theory thereof, 25d. 
of the ſecond Kind ; Theory there- 
of ibid. © | | . 
of the third Kind; Theory thereof, 26. 
Leviner, or Leymer, a hunting Dog ; its Qua- 
lities, 188. | 1 . 
Liancourt, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 
whom erected, 617. 5 
Liberty, in Metaphyſick, Definition thereof; 
two Sorts of Liberty, 415. | | 
Liberty from Coaction; Definition thereof, 
and Remarks thereupon, 20d. . 
Liberty from Neceſſity; Definition thereof, 


Hiltory, and 


L 


diſtinguiſhed into Ground 


6 


» 


Lientry, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Cauſes and 
Cure thereof, 934. 
Light, in Opticks ; 
plained by Ariſtotle, the Carteſian 
Malebranche, 625, 626. | 
by the Newwtonians, 626. 
Light, Reflexion and Refraction thereof, 627, 
628. A 
Light, but three Affections thereof, 629. 
Line of equal Parts, or Line of Lines, marked | 
on the Sector, or Compaſs of Proportion; 
how divided and ſubdivided, on which Side 
of the Compaſs found, how numbered, 593- 
Line of Cords; how divided and numbered, ib. 
Line of Tangents ; how divided and number- 
ed, ibid. | 
Line of Secants ; how 


Nature thereof, as ex- 
s, and F. 


divided and number- 


ed, zbid. — _ 
Line of Polygons; how divided and number- 
ed, ibid. | 


Line, in Navigation, Sounding ; to Sorts 
thereof; its Deſcription and Uſe, _ | 
Line of the Log ; Deſcription and le there- 
of; 5 255 
Line for Linen Cloth, in Weaving; how pre- 
pared, 1207. 
Lines, in Perſpective; differe 
of, 802. 
Linen Cloth, in 
thereof, 1207. 


nt Sorts there- 


Weaving ; different Sorts 


Linen 


— 


5 


* 
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Linen Manufacture, in Weaving, Hiſtory chere 
of, ibid. Fg th 
Lion 2 Hieroglyphick ; Explication 
thereof, 102. 

Lions ſet to the Chariot of Cybel, Hierogly- 
phick ; Explication thereof, ibid. 

Lions, how borne in Heraldry, 113. 

Lion's Skin, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there- 
of, 162. 

Lioneſs, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there- 
of, ibid. 

Lippo of Florence, a Painter of the Roman 


School ; his Hiſtory, and particular Ta-| 


lent, 769. 

Liquids, in Grammar ; what, ph: 

Local Motion, in Mechanic 
Cauſes, Sc. thereof, 381. 

Location Conduction, in Law; 
thereof, 293. 

Location, tacit, in Law, Definition thereof, ib. 

Log, in Navigation ; Deſcription and Uſe 
thereof, 504. 

Locic, Definition and Diviſion thereof, 320. 

Longitude, in Navigation, the Invention there- 
of a true Powder of Projection; of what 
Utility, if it was found, 600. 

various Methods of finding it at 
preſent, 600, 601. 

Looch, in Pharmacy ; Definition thereof, 837. 

pectoral; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 

——— to ſtop Vomiting ; Preparation and 
Doſes thereof, ibid. 

of red Cabbages ; Preparation and Vir. 
tues thereof, ibid. 

—— of Squill; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 

—— of Poppies, Preparation and Virtues 
| thereof, 76:9. 

of 'Garlick ; ; Preparation and Virtues 

thereof, ibid. 

of ſar-Raiſins; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 

— of Althæa; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 837, 838. 

Lotion, in Pharmacy; Definition and Uſe there- 

of, 818. 


Affections, 


Definition 


Lotion to kill Lice in the Head ; Prepara- 
tion thereof, ibid. 

Lotion to render red Hairs black ; Prepara- 
tion thereof, ibid. 


Leudun, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 
whom erected, 616. 
Lais XIV. King of France, in Painting ; 3 
how painted, 751. 

Lozange, an honourable Ordinary, in Herald- 
ry; Blazon thereof, 124. 

Lozangy, Term of Heraldry Signafication 
thereof, ibid. 


March, Month, in Painting, how painted, 


| —— bow kept during the Time of their be- 


Macick, Treatiſe than, ; 

_ Charta, in Law, BEES of Ne Eüg 
liſh Libertics ; 306. 

Macyer, Treatiſe . 1005 7 

Mahomet, the Impoſtor ; his Hiſtory, 371. 

Mahomet, in Paintin 3. how 7 57. 

ManomsTanism, thereof, 371; 37 


373 

Mabometant, their Theology, 372. 

Maille Luynes, Dutchy, in France; when, and 
by whom erected, 616. | 

Man of War, in Naval 1 its ſeve- 
ral Dimenfions, 570, 5 

Mandate, in Law, 3 294. 

Manganeſe, a Kind of. Pfendo-Load. ſtone, 
which enters the Compoſition of Glaſs; 
where found, 2. 

Mania, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Cauſes, Symp- 
toms, and Cure. thereof, .919. 

Manicheans, Hereticks ; their r and Er- | 
rors, 136, 137. 

Manner of Things, or Modes in Logick 3| 
Definition and Doctrine thereof, 322, 323. 

Manner of treating a Child, newly born, in 
Midwifry, 479. 

Manner of hindering Children from being 
{quint-ey'd, ys crooked, and lame, in 
Midwifry, 49 

Manners, in deny; Definition and Rules 
thereof, 968, 969. 

Mantle, in 1 Blazon thereof, 124. 

Manumiſſion, by Teſtament, in Lawz three ſo- 
lemn Manners of Manumiffion, 283. | 

Marcaſite, in Natural Hiſtory, Hiſtory thereof, 


753+ 
Marcian, Hereſiarch, his Hiſtory and Toney 


134. 
Mares, in Horſemanſhip ; ; the fitteſt to breed 
out of, 172. 


ing with Foal, 173. 

Mark, Heretick ; his Hiſory and Rovers I 35. | 

Mariotte, his Experiments on Hydraulicks, 
204. 

Marriage, Maritagium, in Law ; Signification 
thereof, 285. | 

Martin de Vos, a Painter, of the F. lemiſh 
School ; his particular Talent, 782. 

Martlets, honourable Ordinary, in Heraldry ; 3 
Blazon thereof, 124 

Maſcle, honourable 3 in Heraldry ; 
Blazon thereof, zd. 


Maſſoned, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 
thereof, ibid. 


of, 570. 
Maſts, cheir Number in a Ship, ibid. 
—— Main, its Poſition and Rigging, bid. 


Luca Seignorellhi, a Painter, of the Roman 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, | 
761. | 

Lucas of Leyden, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School ; 


his Character and parricular Ta- 
lent, 780. 


Luther, Martin, Author of Lutheraniſm, his 
Birth and Education; begins to preach his 
new Doctrine, on what Occaſion, 346. 

appears before the Pope's Legate, 

346, 347. 

forty one of his Propoktians con- 

demned by the Pope, 347. | 

appears at the Diet of Maxis, ns 
is baniſhed by the Emperor, 348. 

is condemned by the Sorbonne, to 

| whom he had appealed, and ſubmitted his 

Writings, 349. 

— his Treatment of . * _ 
of England, ibid. 

m—— mares a Nun, 350. 

— writes ſeveral Thins againſt the Em- 
peror and Biſhops, 35 3. 

died of an Indigeſtion at Igel, the 

Place of his Birth; his Character, 357. 

LUTHERANISM, Hiſtory thereof, 347, 348. 

% Hieroglyphick ; Explication chercof, 


A as 2 nnd thet alt 
5 Letter of the Wee how pro- 


0 nounced, 62. 
— Remarks of thereupon, beet 


Ie Signification among the numeral Cha- 


racters of the Antients, 64. 
Macaronick Poetry, Hiſtory thereof; 998. 


Macedonius, Hereſiarch, his Hiſtory and. Er- 
rors, 138. | 
Machines, in Mechanicks ; two Sorts thaval | 
375+ ; | 

L 


— 


— its Properties, 


— Bowſprit, its Poſition and Keg, 4. 


Fore, its Poſition and Rigging, ibid. 
— Minen, its Poſition and Rigging, 26:2. 


Maſter of Makick, his Skill, in what it con- 
| fiſts, 529. * 
Ma ſter Roux, 2 Painter, of the Roman School, 
his Hiſtory, and particular Talent, 782. 
1 Definition and Diviſion| 
thereof, 3 


Mathematicks, ſpeculative, e, Definition thereof, | 
zbid. 
„ pure, mixed; 5 Definition 


their Origin, ibid. 

Matrimony, in Sacraments 3 Treatiſe thereof, | 

1027, 1028, 1029. 

Matthew and Paul Bril, Painters, of the Fle- 
miſh School, their particular Talent, 782. 

Mzcuanices, Treatiſe thereof, 375, 376. 


cally explain'd, 916, 916. 
—— — refuted by D; Coetlogon, 91 6 


Meltin Pots to contam * Materials for 
ing. Slaß Plates; their Bigneſs and Uſe, 3. 


thereof, 124. pos 

Memorial, — to Don Pedro, Prince of 
Portugal, by one of his Ministers, on the 
inſalting Conduct of Spain, 1156 1157. 
Memory, in n Nhetorick, Ne thereof, 


Merceur, Dutchy, in France, when, and by 
whom erefted, 616. | 
Mercury; in Metals, known under ſeveral De. | 
nominations, 398. 


398; 
where found, — He from 1 the 
\ Ore or Earth, 398, 400. 


+/ [Mexcy, in Painting, how pai te 


IMeritorious Action, in Janſeniſtn; 


Maſt, in Naval Architecture; Proportions there: | 


RR” $ 1 


| Michel An Ke Aa 


| Medicines, in Phyfick, Definition _—"— 
thereof, 915. 
their Manner of mechani- 


Melpomene, in Painting, how painted, = * | 


Merit, in Janſeniſm, in how many e 
be taken, ACh; 0 Ft" < 
Merit; e eng def, Bak e 


requiſite to it, 231, 232. 
Mermaid, in Natural N naa, are 
566. | | 


Meral, fix or ſeven Sorts thereof, 3 90. Fe 
—— their Nature, how — e 1 lk 

ments of M. 7. ournefort, Dr. Woodward, 
» Geofroy, and 7 E thereupon, 390, 3941. 
Refutation of thoſe Sentiments; by De 
Coetlogon, and his own Sentiment, 392 
that of Boerhaave, refuted by the 


ws 393, 394. 

M cterminadion of their 1 ſpegiick 
Weight, 700. 

Metaphor, in Rhetorick, Hiſtory, Rules s and 
Examples thereof, 1013, , 

Metaphyſical Degrees, in Metaphyſick; Doc- 
trine thereof, 401, 402. 

ee Definition and Diviſiew chere. 


reof, 403. 
Metaphyfick Truth, Definition thereof, 404. 
Metaphyſick Geodneſs, Definition thereof,4b.. 
| Meteor, Definition, aud Diviſion thereof, 417. 


— igneous, or fiery ; their Number 


Hiſtory, 418, 419. 

aerial, or airy, their Number and 15 
Fare 420, 4. 

Method of caſting Cannons in Gumery;. 106; 


101, 


Method of drefling a Horſe, for Hunting id | 


Horſemanſhip, 177, 178, 179+, 
Method, in Logick, Definition and Dobr ne 


cof, 342, 343 3% 
| Method of helping a Woman in Labour; when 


the Child preſents one or two Feet foremoſt, 


of the Matrice, 462, 
when he pteſerits one Side of the 
Heal, 763; 
when his Body is ſtopped at tlie pal⸗ 
ſage by the Shoulders, ;bid. + 
— when ho preſents one or both Hands 
together with the Head, ibid. -. 
—— when he preſents one or both Hands 
alone, 464. 
when he preſents his Feet and Finds, 


when he preſents his Knees; 54 


| . when he puſhes out foremoſt the Neck 


ibid. 


—— when he preſents the Belly, Breast, or 
2 465. 


eſent themſelves in the different Paſtures 


erctofore mentioned, 1b. 
when the Navel-ſtring comes foremoſt; 
466. 


when the After-birth preſents itſelf 

- foremoſt ; or is e e out before the 

Child, ibid. 

—— when a Delivery is attended with 4 
great Loſs of Blood, or with Oonvulſtons, 

6 

bn Hiſtoty 98 36, 43% 

n a Sect of Phyſicians, Hiſtory there- 
0 


- ag 


| Michel Angelo Carawayio, a Print, of of the 

School of Lombardy, 779: foe pert 
Remarks on his Works, 11% 
| abba Servetus, Heteſiarch; his Hiſto 


Errors, 1 58. 


his Hiſtory and particular Talents 980, 
Michel Johnſon, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 


1 ee in Dioptricks, Definition and Di 
- viſion thereof, 682 


( ſugle, D cription and Laws ebd. 


652, 653. 


of, 684. 

Minwiruar; Treatiſe thereof, ; 438 

Milling; or throwing Sa, in caving} Art 
thereof; -1 204. 


ater'd: Deſcription and Lays there- 


| 
MinzRaLs;, De Coetlogon's sytem thereup- 


on, 2 493. 


* 


## 


of, 4 
M phy AQ, in  Metaphyſiek; Definition 


1. when he preſents his Shoulders; Back; 
[ or Buttock, ibid. 


when there are ſeveral Cullen, who 


weer Number of its Returns, 


Painter; of - the. Romani 
Hiſtory and particular W | 


Remarks on his Works, 768. Ty 


= 
| Wen Term of Heraldry ; Signification | Michel Coxis, n painter, of the Flemiſh School ; 


School; his e and — Talent, | 


Minerals; in Pharmacy, their Number, 2 


mw — oO Em EO rue weIuEe AS Ot Wet oo er et ers Sh ee, er » 


[ 


- 


302, 


in . Hiſtory thereof, 503, 504. 

Mixeral-WarTERs, how produ ced, 500. 

different Sentiments thereupon, 501. 

Method of diſcovering their IT 
ties, 502. 

Minos, in Painting, how painted, 751 

Mirrours, in Catoptricks, Doctrine ereof, on 
what founded, 638. 

Mirrours, Diviſion thereof, 764. 

Mirrours, plane, Deſcription and Laws there- 
of, 638, 639. 


of, 639, 640. 


—— Concave, Deſcription and Laws there- | 


of, 640. 
—— burning, Hiſtory and Laws thereof, 


641. 
cylindrical, conical, pamibolicat De- 
ſcription and Laws thereof, 642. | 


Proofs thereof, 117 


,n | 
Mitre, in Heraldry ; SRerent Manner of pang | 


it over the Eſcatcheon, 116. 
Mixt Obligation, in Law; Hiſtory thereof, 


| Moda. firſt of a Ship, in Naval Architecture; 


Explication thereof, 5 80. 
ſecond, Explication thereof, ibid. 


| Modes, in Muſick ; Definition and Diviſion 


thereof, 5 16. . 
61 6008 antient, Diviſion thereof. ibid. 
Dorick, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
Phrygian, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
— Mynolodian, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
Continuo, Hiſtory thereof, 8 
- Common, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 
—Miſto, or Mixto, Hiſtory thereof, 507. 
Modes, Rules thereof, 76d. 


M oloſſus, the Foot 'of a Verſe, in Poetry, 


Rules thereof, 961. 


Momus, in Painting; how painted, 751. 
Monarchy, in Goverment, Origin thereof, a- 


mong the Jews, 41. 
Monarchies, antient, their Decadence, 42. 
modern, their Diſtinction, 7b:d. 


"Word, 42, 


43- 
_ Monarchies, Perſian ; Hiſtory thereof, 43, 44- 


French, Hiftory thereof, 44, 45, 46. 
Monarchicks, Hereticks ; their Hiſtory and 
Errors, 1 


| Monochord, L of Muſick; park. 


tion and Uſe thereof, 5 39. 


Monometer, in Pneumaticks, Deſcription and' 


Uſe thereof, 953. 


Monothelites, Hereticks, their Hiſtory and Er-| 


Tors, 54» 
Monſters in Natural Hiſtory, Definition and 


Hiſtory thereof, 5 54. 
Montanus, Herefiarch ; his Hiſtory 


- "TI 
Montbaxon, Dutchy, in France, when, and by 


whom erected, ibid. 


Montmorency, Dutchy, in France; when, and 


by whom erected, 617. 


Montmorency Luxembourg, Dutchy, in France; ; 


when and by whom erected, 616. 


Mont penſier, Dutchy, in France, when, and by 


whom erected, 616. 


Mooted, Term of Heraldry; Signification 
thereof, 124. 


Morgomatick, a Kind of Marriage, in Ger- 


many; Hiſtory thereof, 284. 


Mortar, in Gunnery, Definition and OP" 


tion thereof, 87. 


Mortars, two Kinds thereof, ibid. 
Mortars for throwing Stones ; 3 Proportions 


thereof, 76:7. 


Mortars for throwing Bombs ; Preparations 


thereof, 151 4. 
Mortars, common; Uſe thereof, go. 
Mortar, how mounted on their Carriage, ibid. 


22 „called, Obus, or Obits, H 
of, 92. 


Mirteinar, Dutchy, in France ; when, and by ibid. 


whom erected, 617. 


Motion, in Mechanicks Doctrine thereof, 


381, 382, 383. 


convex, Deſcription and Laws there- [ 


the moſt abſolute and deſpotick i in the 8 


IN DE X to the SECOND Vo lun. 
| 9 in England, Hiſtory thereof, 


| Motion, tranſlated, \ Cauſe and Laws thereof, 


what, zo, 31 
thereof according to 1 1-3 i 530. 
and Uſe thereof, 540. 


ss in Pharmacy ; ; Definition thereof, 
818. 


- Virtues thereof, ibid. 


_ Virtues thereof, ibid. 
to ſtop an Hemorrhage ; Preparation 
and Virtues thereof, 819. 


Virtues thereof, 76:d. 


eligion ; his Dignity and Power, 372. 


3- 
Mule, in Natural Hiſtory ; how propagated, 


Males an honourable Ordinary, in Heraldry ; ; 
Blazon thereof, 124. 

Munitions for a Siege, in Gunnery, 97 

Muſket, common, in Gunnery; . 
and Caliber thereof, 105. 

Mus icx, Definition and Diviſion thereof, x4 

ſpeculative ; Definition thereof, : 

— practical; Definition thereof, N 


9. 
Ny Muſick, how defined by Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Noailles, Dutchy, in F rance; when, 


Ari ſtides, Dnintilianus, and Bacchius, 508. 
divided into natural and artificial, 76:7. 


* IE: 


thereof, 531. 
Muſqueroon, in Gunnery ; Proportions thereof, 


Motions of the Voice, in Muſick ; Difference 
Movimento, Term of Muſick ; Senifieation Nemours, Dutchy, in France; wh 


common ee Preparation and Neptune, in Painting; how painted, 551 
of Gum Traganth ; Preparation and 


of a Ram's Skin ; Preparation and 
My i, Chief or Patriarch of the Mahometan 


Mule, Hieroglyphick ; EXPO thereof, 
Miſſion of the divine Perſons, in Trinity; 16 


Muſick, vocal; Definition and Rules thereof, | 
| inſtrumental ; Definition and Hiſtory 61 


Needle, in Needle- making ſevera ee 
| of, 613. a r 


385. 
Motions of the- intelleQtive Appetite in. God, Needles, i in Commerce, 824. 


Needles, magnetical; Diviſion and 
thereof ibid.” © Mechaniſy 
NxEDLE-MAKING, Art thereof, 613. 

| © whom erected, 6158. s by 
N ephretick Cholick, a Diſeaſe, 


-auſes, Symptoms, and Cure th 852 . 


hereof. 935. 


Netcher, Gaſpar, a Painter, of 
School ; his Hiſtory and 
788. 


the F. lemiſh 
particular Talent, 


Remarks on his Works, 2574. 


Newers, Dutchy, in France; wh 
whom erected, 616. chars * 


Newtonian Philoſophy, Syſtem: thereof 902, 


903. 
Nicolas Pouſſin, a painter, of the Fi rench School, 
called the Raphael! of France; his Hiſtory 
and particular Talent, 789. l 
Remarks on his W orks, 700. 
Nicolas Mi guard, a Painter, 'of the French 
School; his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 
792. 
Nicolas Loir, à Painter, of the F rench School; 
his Hiſtory and particular 'Tal ent, 5 
Nicolaites, Hereticks ; their Hiſtory, and Er- 
rors, 
Nighingale theroglyphick, Explication there 


of, 16 


whom erected, 617. —_ by 


Nobility, Definition, and Origin thereof, ac- 
cording to De Coetlogon, 614. 
the infamous Commerce of ſellug it it, 


Ma Caſe, in Grammar ; Definition and | 
Rules thereof, 69. 


Nonſuit, in Law; Doctrine thereof, 314. 


105. 
Mutations, in Muſick; Etymology and Rules Nonupla, in Muſick; Definition thereof 540. 


thereof, 519. 
thereof, 291, 292. 


| Myopes, in Opticks ; what, 635. 


eig T reatiſe thereof, 547. 


Letter of the Al habet; hm there- 
) of, and Remarks of the Abbot there 
upon, 62. 


Characters of the Antients, 64. _ 
Naked Figures, in Painting ; when to be uled, 


747 
Naiades, in Painting; how painted, 7 


1178. 


ber thereof, 1181. 
of the ſecond Perſon ; their Number, 


of the third Perſon ; their Number, 


1182. 


1184. 


tues, how called by the Turks, 497. 


of, 251, 252. 


276. 


immutable with Regard to its firſt Prin- 
ciples, ibid. 


pretation, by Epicky, 277. 
Natural Habits o 
thereof, 416, 417. | 
Narunal His rox, Treatiſe thereof, 584. 
Natural Magick, Definition thereof, 366. 


Natures, two, in Chriſt; Proofs the 
carnation, 243, 244. 


Mutuum, in Law; Definition and een 


Its e among che numeral 
t 


to be appropriated to the Perſons, 
1179. 
W of the firſt Perſon in the Trinity; Num- 


that of the Chaldeans, its Hitory, | _ 
Natural Philoſophy, Syſtem thereof, o 
rreof in In- 


Nonupla di Semi- -minime 3 how marked, and 
its Value, ibid. 

Nonupla di Crome ; how marked, and its va. 
lue, ibid. 


NNonupla di Semi- Crome; how marked, and its Y 


- Value, 76:4. 

N. Nardartine Nuns, a religious Co tion; 

; 55 e Hiſtory thereof, 675. ngrega 2 
A liquid Conſonant, and the t h Norway, King of Arms. in England, 130. 


Notaricon, in Judaiſm ; two . 1 Kinds | 
thereof, 268. 85 
| Notes of the Syſtem of Guido Aretin, in Mu- 
ſick ; their Uſe, 514. : 
Notes of Jobn des Murs ; ; Utility, F orm \ and. 
Value thereof, ibid. ; | 
Notes and Characters, in Muſick ; Hiſtory 
thereof, 533. 


Names, eſſential, in God; their Signtication Novatian, Hereſiarch; his Hiſtory and Errors, 
y and Errors, |- 


Novatians, Hereticks ; their Hiſtory and Er- 
rors, ibid. | 
Noun, in Grammar ; Definition and Diviſion | 
thereof, 67. t 

Noun Subſtantive ; why thus called, ibid. 
—- AdjeQtive; why thus called, ibid. 

| Nouns proper, Definition thereof, ibid. 
—— appellative, Definition thereof, 151d. 
— heterogenous, Definition thereof, ibid. 


Naphta, 10 Minerals; Deſcription thereof, Nouns, Heteroclite, Diviſion thereof into, 
where found, different Sorts thereof, its Vir-| —— Aptote, Definition thereof, ibid. 


— Diptote, Definition thereof, ibid. 


Nativities of Chriſt, Number and Proofs there-| — Triptote, Definition thereof, ibid. 


—— Pentaptote, Definition thereof, ibid. 


Natural Law, Definition thereof, ſome of its] Nouns, Infection thereof, how called, 68. 
Precepts more univerſally known than other, | Numa Pompilius, in Painting ; how painted, 


LM in e Definition ad Necel- | 


_ tity thereof, 1009. 


admits of no Diſpenſation, 1 nor Inter- Nuptials, or Marriage, in Law; 1 ebene 2 


and Conditions thereof, 1175. 


the human Soul ; Do&tine| Nurſe, for new-born Children; how e o be 


_ 481, 481. 
0. : 


The fourteenth Letter Ch the Alphabet, 
0. and the fourth Vowel, 62. 
—Ifequently confounded with the 1, by 
the Latins ; two o among the Greeks, / 


Motion, perpetual, Means uſed to find it, an ay e, Treatiſe thereof, — Its Si fication among the numeral Cha- 


380. 


of, 387. 
Tonick, Definition thereof, ibid. 
eber its principal Affections, 382. 
Quantity, Definition thereof, bid. 
Determination, Definition thereof, 


382, 383. 


thereof, 383, 384. 


r 


Local, Definition and Docuine there- Ne Hieroglyphi 


Reflexion, Defnkiga and Theory 
true and proper Cools ; Theory th therer 


, Explication thereof, 161, 
NavicaTion, 
585. 
common, Definition thereof, TY, 
proper, Definition thereof, ibid. 


ſtory, 266. 


of, '12 


167, 
2 


Nazareans, a Set among the Jews, their Hi-] ——— 
Nebuly, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there! | 


raters of the Antients, 64. | 
O, majuſcule, in. Muſick ; Signification there- 


tion and Diviſion thereof, "of, 


540. 
| Obligation, in Law ; three Kinds thereof, , 291. 
4 Obligations, nataral; Definition and Co 
tions thereof, ibid. 
- civil, a Definition and Conditions 
thereof, bid. | N Nd 5 
— 4 Definition and Conditions 
thereof, ibid. | | 


| Necklace, Hieroglyphick, 4 6.0 thereof, Obligations, 9 ariſe, ibid. . 


Obbga- 


1 
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Obligations, in what Manner contracted, 1514. 
verbal, Conditions thereof, 202. 
ariſing from a Quaſi-contraRt, 294. 
. ariſing from ny rl k 
_ Obligato, in Muſick ; n thereof, 


Ob no, in Muſick ; 5 thereof, 1514 

Obſervation, in Nhetorsck; Rules and Exam- 
ples thereof, ibid. - 

Octave, in Muſick 5 Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, 540. 

yy onth, in Painting 3 ; how painted, 


0 in Poetry; Lyman and Definition 
thereof, 973. 

Ode of the Antients 3 Remarks of Voſſius there- 
upon, ibid. 

—— their true Signification then, 714. 

Rules thereof, 974. | 

Ode, Pindarick ; Hiſtory 'and Rules thereof, 
ibid. 

Oil, in Pharmacy; Definition and Hiſtory 

thereof, 867. 

Oil of Olive; Preparation and Virtues thereof, 
7. SE 

Oil, Amphacine ; a chimerical one, ibid. 

Oil of ſweet Almonds ; Preparation and Vir- 
tues thereof, 867, 868. 

— of bitter Almonds ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 868. | 


— of Eggs; Preparation and Virtues thereof, 
- 00% 


— Of Roſes ; Preparation and Virtues thereof, 
ibid. 


4 | 
— of Iris, or Vinum; Preparation and Virtues '—— chronological Succeſſion of the grand Ma-| 


thereof, ibid. 
— of st. John-wort compoſed ; Preparation 
and Virtues thereof, ibid. | 
— of Saffron ; Preparation and Virtues there- 
of, 869. 


— of Eu horbium ; ; Preparation and Virtues | 


thereof, ibid. 


— of Tobacco ; ; Preparation and Virtues there- 
of, ibid. 


— Maſtich; Preparation and Virtues there 
of, ibid. ' 
Oleum nardinum, in Pharmacy; Preparation 
and Virtues thereof, 869. 
— Aranearum; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 


— Balſami; ; Preparation and Virtes there- 
of, ibid. 


— lean reformatum 3 Preparation | 
and Virtues thereof, 76:7. 


— Catellorum ; ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, Soak they 


C: gatra 8 arditatite,; Preparation and Vir- 
tues thereof, ibid, 


— 4 piberibus reformatum ; ; Preparation and 
Virtues thereof, 869. 


Fm ; Preparation and Virtues | 
| thereof, 871. 


Lumbricorum ; Preparation and Virtues | 
thereof, 869. 


ene, ; — and Virwes| 
thereof bid. 


| thereof, 871. 


—— Moſchatum ; 3 Preparation and Virtues | 


thereof, 869. 


—— Nephreticum ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 761d. 


—— Pcpuleum ; Preparation and Virtues there- 


of, ibid. 
—— Ranarum ; Preparation and Vue there 
of, 871. 
— Reſolutivum ; tien and Virtues 
thereof, 869. 


N carabeerum 3 preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 


— Sicyaniuns compoſitum; Preparation a 
Virtues thereof, ibid. | 
Ombre, French 'Term of Heraldry ; Significa- 
tion thereof, 124. | 
Onde, F rench Term af Heraldry ; Significa- 
tion thereof, 25d. 
Ongle, F rench Term of Heraldry; ; Significa- 
tion thereof, ibid. 
2 Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, 
9 
r in Muſick ;.. Diſſertation thereupon, 


545. 
Ophites, Hereticks * Hiſtory and Errors, 


133. 
Opiata Salamonis, in P ; Preparation 
and Virtues thereof, 853. 


gr rho Preparation and Virtues there- 
54 
Opiate, in Pharmacy ; Definition ad — 


tion thereof, 8 57.0 


Opiate, Antinephretick ; Preparatiqn and Vir- 
3 $54. 2474 +44 


wut 


— their unhappy Cataſtrophe, ibid. we 
Order of St. Lazarus of ne,; Hiſtory Order of St. Andrew, in  Muſcovy 3 Hiſtory | 


Election of the grand Maſter, 691 


— 


—— critical Remarks thereupon, 697. 


— modern Rules, 715. 


405. thereof, 723, 724, 725 
oe the third Mood in the Conjugation of gee Rs and Ceremonies of the order, 
Verbs, in Grammar, 


71. 724. 
Opthalmia,  Diſcaſe of the Eyes; Cauſe, Symp-| Lal 27 og * SaccMigh of 2 Grand 
toms, and Cure thereof, : — 1 25, 726. — 
Orriexs, Treatiſe thereof, A Onder of * ee tory thereof, 
Or, Metal, in Heraldry ; how painted and en- 728, 729 | 


graved, 108. Order of $. arſe, in sel Hiſto there- 
Onde, in Magick, their Hiſtory, Sentiment J 7. 


Balthus, Bacchet, E uſebius, and Oenomaus| ibid. 


hereupon, 365. 1 chronological Succeſſion of the Grand 
Oratorial Period, in Rhetorick ; Rules thereof, | Maſters, 729; 730. 
1009. 


. 
Oratorio, in Muſick ; Definition and Hiſtory thereof, 


537. — Rules I the Order, 214d. 
Oxpers, Definition and Diviſion thereof, 664. 


Orders, religious; Origin and Progreſſes there- | 
| | of St. Lazare, and St. Maurice, in Sa- 


of, 664. 
y; Origin thereof, 678. voy ; Hiſtory thereof, 732, 733. 
Order of St. John of Jeruſalem, or of Malta; [Order of St. Stephen, in Tuſcany ; Hiſtory” 
Hiſtory thereof, 678, 699. thereof, 733, 734. 


— Abridgment of its Statutes and Canons, * 1 4 George, at Rome z Hiſtory there- 
| 0 


679, 680. 
er 2 St. Peter, at Rome; Hiſtory thereof, * 


ſters, and Knights, 731, 732. 


—— Ceremonies obſerv'd in giving the Ha- 
bit of the Order, 680, 68. | ibid. 

thoſe at the Election of the Grand Maſter, |——- of the Spur, at Rome; | Hiſtory thereof, 
681, 682. thereof, 151d. 

—— chronological Succeſſion of the grand Ma-þ—— of Loretto, at Rome; Hiſtory thereof | 

ſters, 682, 683. ibid. 


Order of the Templars; Hiſtory thereof, Pee Þ Order of the Stole, at Venice ; Hiſtory G0 
— Abridgment of the Rules of the 735. 
68 


of, ibid. 


order of the white =» in Poland ; Hiſto 
theredf, ibid. ** yt 


ſters, 688. 


thereof, 688, 689. 


chronological Succeſſion of the Grand 
Maſters, 689. 


Order teutonick ; Hiſtory thereof, 680 690. 
their antient Obſervance, 690, 691. 


thereof, ibid. | 
of St. Catherine, in Muſcovy ; Hiſtory 
thereof, ibid. | . 
Order of the Elephant, in Denmark; Hiſtory 
thereof, 735, 736. 


: Order of the Seraphims, in Sweden ; Hiſtory | 
—— Chronological Succeſſion of the grand Ma-] thereof, 7 36. 


ſters, 691, 692. 
of Calatrava, in Spain; Hiſtory thereof, thereof, 737. 


in Livonia ; Hiſtory thereof, bid. 
Order of the black Eagle, in Pruſſia ; Hiſtory 
thereof, ibid. 


ſters, 69 


3 | 
Order of the Golden Angel; Hiſtory thereof, Order, a Sacrament in the Roman Church * 


693, 604. Doctrine thereof, 1022, 1023, 1024. 8 
—— Ceremonies uſed at the Reception of the Ordering Teſtaments, in Law; Conditions 
Knights, 695. | thereof, 288. 
=— Critical Remarks on this Order, 695, 696. 
Order of the St. Sepulchre, Hiſtory thereof, 
696. | 

Dc their Rules given by Charlemagne, ibid. 


thereof, 5 $3 5. 
Organ of a urch, its Compoſition, 383d. 


upon, ibid. 
Order of the Croiſade; Hiſtory thereof, 698. its Pipes of two Kinds; Mechaniſm 
—_— of the Star, in France; Hiſtory thereof, | thereof, ibid. | 


when invented, 36. 


Order of St. Michael, in France ; Hiſtory there- iy of Sight, in Optick 
of, 701. | 


; Theory thereof, 


624. 
| | Order of the Holy Ghoſt, in France, Hiſtory FI OOO their Tenſes, in Gram- 
Mirabile ; Preparation and Virtues | 


thereof, 702, 7 


—— Vows made 57 the Chief of the Order; Ode, Engliſh, and French Term of Heraldry, 
and by the Knights, 703. * Signification thereof, 12 | 

—— chronological Succeſſion of the grand Ma-|Oftrich, H ieroglyphick ; tion thereof, 
ſters, 704, 705, 706, 707. 166. 

Order of St. Lazare, and of N. D. de Mount Orbe Venius, a Painter, of the Flemiſh School; 
Carmel, in F Trance, Hiſtory thereof, 707, his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 782. 


—— Ceremonies obſerved at the Reception of 540. 
the Knights, 709. 
— chronological Succeſſion of the grand 


Maſters, ' #bid. 009744 ſimple, in Pharmacy; Preparation and 
Order of St. Louis, in France; Hiſtory there-] Virtues thereof, 827. 


of, 709, 710. | Oxymel of Squill z Preparation and Virtues 
Order of the Bath, in England ; Hiſtory there- thereof, 8 

of, 711. Oxymel, Dice of Banderon; * 
— Ceremonies uſed antiently at the Recep-] and Virtves thereof, ibid. 

tion of a Knight, 711, 712. Oyſter, Hieroglyphick thereof, 166,099 
—— Chronology the grand Maſters, 713. | a 1 
Order of the Garter, in England; Hiſtory there P. 
of, 713, 71 | 
— Rakes of the Order at its firſt Inſtitution, A Conſonant, and the fiftventh Letter of 

714. | 3 the Alphabet ; Remarks of Quintilian 


——- Chronological Succeſſion of the TI vyeral Nations, 62. 
Maſters, and of the Knights Companions of} —— Its Si ion among 
the Order to this Day, 716, 178 2 

Order of the Thiſtle, and of che 


the numeral 
Characters of the Antients, 64. 

-[P, in the Italian Muſick ; Signification thereof, 
land; Hiſtory thereof, 720, 721. | 


40. 
—— antient Rules of the Order; 721. A ($2 on Glass, i in Glaſ-making 3 Art there- 
— chronological Succeſion of the grand 4. » 6, 7 | 

— 721, 722. by hom invented, 7. 8 
Order of St. James, or of St. Jago de la Spada, Pamrine, 'Treatiſe thereof, 740. | 

in Spain; Hiſtory thereof, 722, 723. Painting, in freſco ; Art thereof, 749 
f Rules of the Order, 722 {Painting in Oil, Art thereof, ibid. | 
Order of Alcantara, in Spain; Hifory thereof — on a Wall ; Rules thereof, ibid. WR, 


| 


222 
f 


1 in Metaphyſick ; four Kinds there- 8 — OR Ben 


of Bayle, Plutarch, Funtenelle, Van Dale, ode 7010 Cbriſt, in Portugal; Hiſtory thereof, 


Order of the T— in Savoy ; Hiſtory | 


—— chronological Succeflion of the grind Ma- | 


- of St. Mark, at Venice ; Hiſtory there- | 


— of the Amarante, in Sweden ; Hiſtory 


692. Order of the Porte Glaives, or Sword-Bearers, . 
—— Abridgment of their antient Rules, ibid. 


—— chronological Succeſſion of the grand Ma- 


„in Muſick; Definition and Deſcription | 


its Keys, how divided; how played 


708. Overture, in Muſick ; Signification thereof, 
5 Hieroglyphick ; ; Explication thereof, 


thereupon ; how pronounced by the ſe- 


8 
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; Rules thereof, ibid.” }Pelagius, is condemned by the Council of Car- Peter and Francis Pourbus, Painter; of 
—ͤ— ng 0n Ward or Canvas; Rules: thereof, | thage, and that of Milzvium, 144. I miſh..School, their Hiſtory and — Ne 
2 D 
| in Water-Colc ; Art thereof, 753. E ict of the Emperor Honorius, 146. Peter Pau 5, A aincr of the 
— , 5 _ thereof, 753» 175% Pelegrino Tibaldi, a Painter, of the Roman | School, his Hiſtory and particular kan 
in Moſaick; Art thereof, 754. School; his Hiſtory and Particular Talent, — 783. | 
of Glaſs; Art thereof, ibid. | 769. emarks on his Works, 783, 784. 
of Marble ; ; Method thereof, ibid. Pelican, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, whe nent a Painter of the French 
—— of precious Stones; Art thereof, 755. 165. Þ 5 tory and particular Talent, 794. 
of Wood; Art thereof, 982. Penates, in Mythology ; their Hiſtory, $49--_ | 7 a Fabaliſt, in Poetry, hi 50 
——— on Porcelain 3 At: thereof, 982. | Pencil, in Pziating ; different Kinds thereof; 
pale, an honourable Ordinary, in Heraldry 3 | how choſen, 749. Phantah, in Metaphyſick, Definition thereof, 

Blazon thereof, 111. Penis, in Hieroglyphicks 3 Explication thereof, 

— bore various Ways; its Origin, 04d. f 40354 Pharifes a Sect. among the Jews, in adh, 
Pallas, in Painting ; how painted, 751. penitence, a Sacrament in th: Roman Church, | Hiltory thereof, 264. 
Pallet, in tlie Englith Heraldry ; Blazon there- Doctrine thereof, 1024, 1025. PHARMACY, Definition and Diviſion thereof 

of, 111. —— of the primitive Chriſtians, 1025, 897. 3 
Palſy, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick; Definition, 1025. . AHalenical, Definition thereof, 

5 and Div e ee 7h 19. perambulation, Term of For el, Signification | — Chymical, 3 thereof, Tres 
—_uriverial ; Definition, and Cauſe thereof, thereof, 1078. How uſed, 1079. Pheon, Term of 7 Signification there. 

45. Perception, in Metaphyſick, firſt Manner there - 1 — 57 Ro * | 

. — lateral ; Caaſe thereof, 920. of, 413, 414. 1 landthon, Luther's Diſciple, his 
— partial; Cauſe thereof, 25 | ; — Second Manner, by a clear Idea, | 1 _— RO Character, in . 
Palſy, its Cauſes, according to De Coetlogon, | 414. | HY | 357- 

454. —  — Third Manner, by Conſcience, 151d. Philip Lippi, a Painter of the Roman School 
—— Prognoftick and Cure, ibid, | Fourth Manner, by Conjecture, 1b. his Hiſtory and particular Talent, "ed 
Pam! ble, a Painter among the Antients; his 5 erfection, in God, Definition and Diſtinction Pnilosor ur, Definition thereof, by De 

Hiſtory and particular T alent, 758. - | thereof, 11. | 33 Explication of his Definition | 
Pannes, Term of Heraldry ; ; Sixnification there- | ſimply ſimple, in God, Definition | 888. : 

of, 125 1 and Doctrine thereof, 11, 12. — by Pythagoras and Epietus, 889. 
panther, Halo Explication chereof, | in Part, Definition and Doctrine . by Gale, refuted by os Coal 

163. thereof, 1d. % pon; 889, 800. 


Paolo Calliari Veroneſe, a Painter, of the Vene- Peri, F rench Term of Heraldry, Signification 


— Diviſion thereof, 890. 
tian School; his Hiſtory and particular Ta. thereof, 125. | 


— - ſpeculative, Definition thereof, 


lent, 772. ä Perin del Vagua, a Painter of the Roman School, ibid. 
Paper of various Kinds, how fold, 797. his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 766. ez practical, Definition thereof, ibid. 
Paper, Hit! wy of the Manufacture EN? Period, in Grammar, Definition ther eof, 74, Phoſphor us, in the Appendix to Opticks, De- 
797, 798. celebrated Diviſion thereof, by Ari- finition and Diviſion thereof, 6 56. 
Paper, Linen ; when hrit introduced among us, ſtotle, 201d. Natural, Hiſtory thereof, 151d. 
708. . three Kinds of them Miowed: in Ora- | Artificial, three Kinds thereof, 
Paper, Egyptian; Art of making it, 799. | tory, 75. | ibid. | 6 
Hittory of its Manufacture, it id. — Laws and Meaſures thereof, U. - burning, Preparation there 
Ara of the Invention, i5id. _ | — ſquare, Definition thereof, 76:9. 656, 657. 
Paper, Bark ; Hiſtory thereof, 800. round, Definition thereof, ibid. | ———— Phenomena thereof, 657. 
Paper of the Maldive Illands, ibid. _ | Difficulties i in the Uſe thereof, accord- - by whom invented, 658. 
Pazer-MakinG; Art thereof, 796, 797, 798. ing to Father Buffier, 76:4. —— — Remarks thereupon, ibid. . 
Papyrus, Hiſtory thercof, 799, 780. ä in Rhetorick, Definition and Divifion — extracted out of the phecal Matter, 
Papillione, Term of Heraldry ; 3 Signification | thereof, 1009. 3 reparation and Phænomena thereof, 6 59. 
thereof, 125. | — ſtrict Oratorial, Rules thereof, 74:7. ——-— Prepared out of - ani 
Paragage, i in Grammar; Definition thereof, 76. 1 of two Members, Rules thereof, ibid. Stone, its Phænomena, 6 * . 
Paranomaty, a Fig are, in Rhetorick ; Rules of three Members, Rules and Examples —— -— Hermetick of duinus, Prepa Prepa. 
and Examp! es thereof, 1015. thereof, ibid. ration and Phænomena thereof, 663, 664 4. | 
Paraſelene, in Meteorology ; Definition, and — of four Members, Rules and Examples | Phraſe, in Grammar, Definition and Diviſion | 
= ormation thereof, 4.30. | thereof, 1d. thereof, 
K . 8 „in Paper making; Art of making how ne Philoſophy, Syſtem then 892. | Phraſe, compleat, Definition thereof, id. 
| OL by De Coetlogon, 893, 894. | ——— incompleat, Definition thereof ibid. 
_— in Meteorology; Hiſtory thereo, 429. Periphraſe, in Rhetorick, Detmition and Rules | Phrenzy, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick, Cauſes, Symp- 
Par: of yi raltery, in Gunnery; how diſpoſed, thereof, 1016. tom and Cure thereof, 920 
93> 94, 94. Peripneumony, a Diſeaſe, in Phykck, Defini-| Phthiſis, a Diſeaſe, in Phyfick, Cauſes, Symp= 
arl:ament of England; Hiſtory thereof, in tion and Diviſion thereof, 924. ' | toms and Cure thereof, 922. 
Government, 47. '——— true, Cauſes, Syraptoms, Prognoſtick, Pn rs ick, or Medicine, Definition thereof, by 
— Members thereof, how elected; | and Cure thereof, ibid. De Coetlogon, Explication of his Definition, 
their geceſtry Qualifications, 48. —— haſtard, or ſpurious, Cauſes, Symptoms, 909. | 
wo — Manner of fitting in that auguſt AC | Prognoſtick, and Cure thereof, 76:4. | ———— Diviſion thereof, ibid. | 
| Complo 1, 49. Perſon, in M ctaphyſick, Definition thereof, | Pietro Cofimo, a Painter of the Roman School, 
bo AfFairs are tranſafted i in it, 49, 405 his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 76. 
— 38 —— in Trinity, how defined, Explication Pietro Perugin, a Painter of the Roman School, 
Parrhaſcus, aPainter, among the Antients, 1 of the Definition, 1167. his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 762. 
Hittory and particular Talent, 758. 


conſidered in Concreto, how defined by | Pietro Beretini, a Painter, of the Roman School; 
Parr „ H Hie! oglyphict: , Explication thereof, 7 Bocetius, ibid. his Hiſtor y and particular Talent, 769. 


165. in Abſtracto, or Perſonality, in Tri-| Pile, an Ordinary m Heraldry ; Blazon thereof, 


| 
Parti, « chree Kinds thereof in the French Heral- ' nity, how defined, 26:4. 412. 
„de, 19, | three conſubſtantial, in the Trinity, | — Its Sigpification according to Mackenzy ; 
Parti per pale, in Heraldry ; Blazon thereof, | 1177. how borne, 113. 
ivid. | — their Equality among themſelves, Pills, in Pharmacy; Definition and Hiſtory | 
Parti per feſs, in | Heraldry; ; Blazon thereof, | Proofs thereof, 10d. thereof, 844. 
iid. their Order, Proofs thereof, 1177, Pills of Agarick; Preparation, Virtues, and 
Dary per bend dex tor, in Heraldry ; Blazon| 1178. | Doſes thereof, 26:4. | 
hereof, 7774 | Perſonal Services, in Law, Difinction thereof, —— golden; Preparation, Virtues, and Doſes 
per bend ſiniſter, Blazon thereof, ibid. 287. thereof, ibid. 
Paſſant, Term of en! ; Signification there Perſonality, in Trinity, Doctrine thereof, 1167. golden of Turbith z Preparation, Virtues, 
of 125 8. Perſpective, in Painting, Rules thereof, 746. | and Doſes thereof, ibid. 
Pa fon of Chrit, in Incarnation; Doctrine] PERSPECTIVE, Definition and Diviſion thereof, of Aloes and Maſtich; Preparation, Vir- 
tie reof, 255. 3 | = 802. tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. | 
Paltiches, in Pain ting; what, 757. 1 — rl Linear, Definition thereof, ibid. | — ftomachick ; Preparation; Virtues, and 
Paternal Powe er, and Jeriſdiction; in Law; De- — Arial, Definition thereof, ibid. Doſes thereof, ibid, 
fn nition and Doctrine thereof, 283. dp Specular, Definition thereof, ibid. | -—— common; Preparation, Virtues, and 
Peace, in Painting; how painted, 762. kꝛ⸗B Planes, in Perſpective, Definition! Doſes thereof, 76:4. 
Peacock, Hieros Ar y phick ; ; Explication thereof, and Diviſion thereof, 761d, —— hepatick ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
165. — - Lines, ſeveral ee there - Doſes thereof, 74:4. 4 
Peeceant Humour, i in Phyſick ; Definition there- oh ibid. | —— of Rhubarb ; Preparation, Virtues, 1 
of, 911. | Pavement, how exhibited, ibid. | Doſes thereof, 845. TE” 
Pelagians, Hereticks ; their Hiſtory and Error, e exhibited, ibid. — catholick 2 2 tion; Virtues, 
138, 139. A- ofar Pentagon, how exhi- Doſes thereof, 1bi | 
P.“ 2 — » Her2farch, called by St. Proſper, the | bited, ibid. _ - —— for the Dropſy ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
*tih erpent, 126, Peter and Henry de Bruis, Dogmatiſts, 158. | Doſes thereof, ibid. 4 
— his perſonal Character 1 38. | Peter Abellard, Heretick, his Hiſtory — Er- —— of Tartar; Preparation, Virtues, an 
— his firſt Errors, comes to Rome, and | rors, ibid. Doſes thereof, ibid. 
paſſes into Africa; his Conduct in botuklaces, Peter of John, Heretick, his Hiſtory and Er-|—— Magiſtral of Gum Ammoniack f. 
139 rors, ibid. ration, 2 and Doſes thereof, ibi 
— his artful Letter to Demetriade, e Pater Candito, a Painter of the Flemiſh School; hyfterick Props Virtues, 
142; his Hiſtory and particular 'Talent, 780. Dots hereof, ibid. Pills 
ref ed by St. Auguſtin, 142. 


N bh | 


INDE * to the SECOND! ve TUNE. | 
pills Arthritick, Preparation, Virtaes, and how joined when broken, 4%, '; Proceſiowef the Holy Ghoſt ; Dodtine there 


Doſes thereof, ibid. | Porrany ; Art thereof, 980. * of, 1171. 

— of Hellebore ; Preparation, Virtues, and 1 in Pharmacy; ; Definition, nd Hi- Proceſſions divine, their Principles; Doctrine 
Doſes thereof, ibid. ry thereof, 339. - thereof, 1172. 

— Mercurial; Preparation, Virtues, and Nen diaturbith cum rheo; Preparation and Proof of 4 Braſs Cannon, in an how 
Doſes thereof, ibid. Virtues thereof, 767d. made, 103. 

— of Sagapenum ; Preparation, Virtues, | ——— Saxon; Preparation, "Virtues, and | — of 4 lortar, .. 
and Doſes thereof, 846. -— Wola thereof, ibid. Profil, in Perſp ective; Definition thereof, 806. 


— — for the Cholick ; Preparation, Virtues, 


purgative, good for all the cold Di-| Prolation, i in Muſick, two Sorts thereof, 


and Doſes thereof, ibid. ſtempers of the Brain, ibid. | Prolation, perfect ant imperfect, Dekoition | 
— for the Mania; Preparation, Virtues, —— for Worms; Preparation, Virtues, | thereof, 15. 
7 Doſes thereof, red, and Doſes thereof, ibid. Prologue, in Poetry, three Kinds thereof, 966. 
— Cephalick; Preparation, Virtued, and | — laxative ; Preparation, Virtues, and | Pronoun, in Grammar, Deſmition thereof; 
Doſes thereof, ibid. Doſes thereof, 151d. why chus called, 67. 
— for ro Apue ; Preparation, Vir- ſolutive de tribus ; Preparation, Vir-] Pronouns, dne Definition thereof, 2574. 
tues, and Doſes thereof, 847. tues, and Doſes thereof, 340. '———— perſonal ; Definition thereof, id. 
— for the iliack Paſſion, or Miſerere; Pre- 


excellent Antiepileptick ; Preparation, 

paration, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. ſſeſſive; Definition thereof, 08. 

—-— Magittral of Opium; Preparation, Vir-]- for the Dyſenteria; Preparation, Vir-| ——— — poſe; D Definition thereof, :. 
tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. — — indefinite; Definition thereof, ibid. 

— for a Cough ; Preparation, Virtues, and for the Phthiſick ; Preparation, Vir. p——— ſubſtantive, and adjective; Defini- 
Doſes thereof, ibid. tues and Doſes thereof, g 9. tion thereof, iþid. | 


—— of Turpentine reformed ; Preparation, Gaſcoyn ; Preparation Virtues, and Prophylactick, in ck; Sipnification and 
| Virtues, and Does thereof, ibid. Doſes thereof, 840. ; Dita hated 8 965. Sn 


— for a Hoarſeneſs ; Preparation, Virtues, to help Digeſtion ; Preparation, Vir- | Proper, Term of Heraldry ; Signtfication there- 


relative ; Definition thereof. ibid. 


and Doſes thereof, 848. tues, and Doſes thereof, 261. of, r25. 
Pilule cocciæ majores 3 Preparation, Virtues, — to appeaſe the Cough of Children ; | Proportion of the Ingredients, which enter the 
and Doſes thereof, 844. Preparation, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ib. ompoſition of Gunpowder, in de z 
— FINOrES 3 Preparation, Virtues, and Do- —— for the Ulcers of the Throat; Prepa- Mieſthus's Reflexions thereupon, 87. 
ſes thereof, #bid. ration, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. | Proportions obſerved by Keller, in the Mixture 
Pilulæ angelice 3 Preparation, Virtnes, and of the Emperor Ferdinand, for the] of the Metal for caſting Pieces of Ordi- 
Doſes thereof, ibid. Plague ; Preparation, Virtues, and Doſes | nance, 101, 102. 


Ine quibus ; Preparation, Virtues, and] thereof, 1514. Proportions given to an Iron- piece of 36, for 
- Doſes thereof, ibid. of Diarrhodon Abbatis ; Preparation, Land-Service, 103. 
Pilele fetide majores ; Preparation, Virtues, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 16:4. ———— to an Iron-piece of 1 8, for Land- 
and Doſes thereof, 845. for the Piles ; Preparation, Viatues, | Service, 103, 104. 
minores; Preparation, Virtues, and] and Doſes thereof, 847. | —— to an Iron-picce of 8. 104. 


- Doſes thereof, 846. | —— of Verbaſcum, for the ſame ; Prepa-| ——— to an Iron: Pcs of 4s for Land- 
Pilule de tridas} Preparation, Virtues, and] ration, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. | Service, ibid. 
Doſes thereof, ibid. 85 to embalm a dead Corpſe; Prepara- | Proportion, in Muſick ; Definition, and Divi- 
de 477 3 Preparation, Virwes, and] tion, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 7bid. ſion thereof, 540. ' 
Doſes thereof, ibid. | ——— to wrap in a dead Body; Preparation, | Proportion of Equality, i in Muſick ; Definition 
de ſex ; Preparation, Virtues, and] Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 151d. ereof, ibid. | 
Doſes thereof, 847. | to cleanſe the Hands, Preparation, | —— of Inequality, in Muſick ; three 
Pilulæ narcoticm; Preparation, Virtues, and Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. Kinds thereof, 787d. 
Doſes thereof, ibid. | Powdering, Term of Heraldry ; Signification | Proportions ; Table thereof, $41. 
— Aicuretice ; Preparation, Virtues, and | thereof, 125. Propoſitior, in Logick ; Definition, and Dif- 
Doſes thereof, 848. Practical Maſick ; Definition thereof, 507. | ference thereof, 328. | 


detergentes ; Preparation, Virtues, and] Practical Philoſophy ; 3 Syſtem thereof, 890. | Propoſitions, univeral affirmative; Rules and | 
| Doſes thereof, ibid. Prædial Servitude, in Law; what, 287. Examples thereof, 328, 329. | 
Pilule ad fiftendam gonorrbæam; Preparation, Precedency of the King of F rance, among | —— ſimple ; Explication therebft* 


_ Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. Chriſtian Kings, on what founded, accord- | ———— compoſite ; Explication thereof . 
— cd gonorr beam wirulentem ; Prepara- ing to Sir George Mackenzy, 1 27. incident; Nature thereof, 330. 
gion, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 7614. Precipe, in Law; what, 316. © | ——— = copulative ; Rules, and Examples 
— ſydorifice ; Preparation, Virtues, and Predeſtination, in God, and Bit Attributes; thereof, 331. © 
| - Doſes thereof, 1128 * Definition and Doctrine thereof, 31. — — disunctive; Rules, and Examples 
ſenectutis; Preparation, Virtues, and |——— Sentiment of the Pelagians there- | thereof, 1614. 
Doe thereof, ibid. upon, 32. — contradictory; Rules, and Exam- 
Piney Luxembourg, Dutchy in France; when, — — that of the Catholick Church, 32, „ ples thereof, bid. 
and by whom eredted, 616. — conditional; Rules, and Examples 
Piſton, in Hydraulicks; Deſeription and Uſe 8. Sign: thereof, 33. | thereof, ibid. 
thereof, 2 Predeſtination, whether certain or uncertain, — cauſal ; Rutes, and Examples there- 
Plague, a ' Diſcaſe, in Phyſick; Hiftory, Cauſes, 33. 34. of, ibid. 
Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 9:8. . ag 42 in Midwifry; ; Symptoms there-] — disjunctve; Rules, and Examples 
Plain-Table, in Surveying 3 Definition and of, 438. 1 thereof, ibid. 
Deſcription thereof, 1076. Prelude, in Muſick ; Defitiition thereof, £31. |Proſopopceia, in Rhetorick ; Definition and 
Plain-Table, how uſed in Surveying, to find | Preſa, Term of Muſick ; | Signification there- bins + W thereof, 1013. | 
"the Diſtance of any inacceſſible Place, 1077. | of, 540. | Proſper, St. his Letter to St. Auguſtin, occa- 


co take an Angle by it, e con- Preſcience, in God ; Definicion and Doctrine] ſioned by the Semi pelagianiſm, 149. | 1 
ſcdered as a Theodolite, 76id. thereof, 31. Protogenes, a celebrated Painter among the 


do make an Angle by i, when con- e in Lav: how defined by Tour- Antients ; his Hiſtory, and particular Ta- 
ſidered as a Semi-circle, ib:4. _ riß 287. J. lent, 758. 1 
Plate, in Glaſs. making: 7 how blown, 4 . — how underſtood 3 in the common! ProtraQor, i in ater þ Definition, Deſcrip- | | Z 
| how caſt, ——"— Tae, 288: tion, and Uſe th 1080. | | | 
Platoniſm, or Plitonick Philoſophy ;' Syſtem -in the civil Law, ibid. Providence, in Painting; how painted, 7 52. | 1 
thereof, 891. | L tf Normandy and France, ibid. Proſtheſis, in Grammar ; 3 Definition there . 14 
| ey" 12485 3 Deßnition A d cuil ———— how in the Inquiſition, 15d. [of, 76. | 2 
thereof, 9 Preſervative Indication, in Muſick ; Rau Pulley, in Mechanics Deſeription, and Uſe "i 
Pleurify, in t Cauſes, Symiptorns, and thereof, 912 thereof, of, 377 | 1 
Cure thereo 923, 92 2 Irreſſure of the Fluids, in Hydraulicks 3 Dor: Pump, in Hydraulicks ; Definition, . } 
PLutbery ] Art therebf, 942. | trine thereof, 203. viſion thereof, 30% | 5 
Pluto, Hietoglyy Hicks Beplicationthetedd, 170. [Preſto, Term of Muſick; bigniication . Piinkp, common or ucking ; its Ierland, 


in Painting how painted, 751. of, 540. 
| Nee ; Treatiſe thereof, 943. Prefs! Term of Mack; Signification 
Poems, in Poetry; —— Kinds thereof, 6 thereof, 


And manner of acting, ibid. 
forcing ; Deſeription thereof, and its 


549 | manner of acting, ibid. 4 
Pos R Y Treatiſe thet 60. preteritioh; in Rhetorick ; Definition and AL Ctezebes;. Deſcription thereof, and its 'F 
Point, an Ordinary, - "in fray 3 | axon Rules thereof, 1613; - manner of ating, ibd. 4 
- thereof,” 143. Pricker, what, in Hunting, er I Pyocoli, a kind o Pebbles which enter the ji 
Polidre Card vagio, 45 Painter: of on 1 Printers; the moſt famous in Barope pe, 99 1. © Compoſition of Glaſs, in Glaſs -making, 4. = 
School ; his Hiſtory and 77 Talent. Pain rike, Art thereof, 965, „ I Purſſew, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 4 
Remarks: en his Works, ) S 106 2 Hereftarch 3 150 and Er- thereof, 125. 
Polverine, or Rochetta; Alte which enter thel rors, 138. | Purification of the bleſſed Virgin, in Incarna- 
Compoſition of Glafs* 2. PEN Prifeilhanift " Heteticks; thei Hiſtory and tion; Doctrine thereof, 253. 
Pondevaux, Dutehy EY France, when, and | Errors, ibid. | P ple, a Colour, i in Heraldry ; Blazon there- 
by whom erected, © . 9989 20: Priſm, in Dioptricks 3 "Phenomena and Vie 108. 
Pone, in Law þ What, 315. | thereof; 655 Bano Pyramid, or Obeliſk, in Hieroglyphick ; Ex- 
Pone per vadiam ; wha, Bil. 7 Problems; ; two of Ariſtotle upon Clas, 6. 


. Plication thereof, 16 
Pontegello, an Iron lasten uſeg v Glas | Procello's, Tron Inſtruments, uſed to widen Pyrites, in Minerals'; Definition, and Hiſtory 


making, 3. Glaſſes, in! Glaſs- making, 8 75 thereof, 494. 
Porcelain, — A of making it, 95 Proceſſions, in the Trinity ; ; their Number, Pyromachy , a Kind of Stone, to line the 
where made, 985. and Proofs thereof, 1169. . Inſide of cus Furnaces, in Glas- making, 
— — d 9 Proceſſion; of the ſecond Perſot in God 3 Doe. 3. 
of, * I : | trine thereof, 1170. err Treatiſe thereof, 991. 


by 8 Eyrrho- 


Pyrrhonian Philofophy, Syſtem thereupon, 

895. ; 
De Coetlogon's Remarks thereupon, | 

Syſtem thereof, 


P be Philoſophy, 
895. 


De Coetlogon's Sentiment there- 


Q 


upon, 896. 

| A Conſonant, and the ſixteenth Letter 
Q, of the Alphabet, form'd from the He 

brew Caph; never uſed by ſome 
Grammarians; its Sound and that of 4 
very near a-kin in the French, 62. 

—— made a double Letter by ſome Authors, 
ibid. 

—— Its Signification among the numerical 
Characters of the Antients, 64. 

Quadrate, or Quadro, in Muſick; * 
tion thereof, 290. 

QuakErtsM, Hiſtory thereof, 9 995. 

Qualities of the Colours, in Painting; Hiſtory 
thereof, 751. 

Quality, "and Difference of Heirs, in Law; 
Dottrine thereof, 290. 

Quarter, in Heraldry ; Form and Blazon there- 
of, 12 

W Term of Heraldry; Signification 
thereof, 761d. 

Queſtions, in Rhetorick, either of Words or 
Things, 372. 

Queſtions of reg four principal Kinds there- 
of, 342, 343- | 

Quinſy, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick; Cauſes, Symp- 
toms, and Cure thereof, 921, 922. 

Quintin Meſſi, a Painter, of the Flemiſh 
School; his Hiſtory and * Talent, 


980. 
R. 


A Conſonant, and the forenteenth Let- 


5 ter of the Alphabet, 62. 
hat among the Hebrews; how called 
by Perſius, ibid. 
Its Sound among the Romans, 62, 63. 
—— when pronounced in the French, 76:4. 
Its Signification among the numerical 
Characters of the Antients, 64. 
Racourci, French Term of Heraldry Signifi- 
cation thereof, 125. 
| Radiant Point, in Opticks; Definition thereof, 
63 


I 59. | 

Rain, in Meteorology ; Definition and Theory 
thereof, 423, 424- 

Rains, preternatural ; Hiſtory thereof, 4.24. 

Rainbow, in Meteorology ; firſt accounted for 
Ti Anton. de Dominis, 425. 

Theory thereof, 4.26, 427. 

Its Dimenſions firſt taken by Des 
Cartes ; and its Diameter determined by Dr. 
Halley, 428. 

Its Phznomena, 76:9. 


Rainbow marine, Hiſtory and Theory thereof, | 


42 


9. 
| Kam, a Machine of War, among the 3 : 


four Kinds thereof, 105. 

compound, how deſcribed by Joſephus, 
ibid. 

fourth Kind deſcribed by Fellibien, 251d. 
—— when invented, according to Vitruvius; 
Improvements made to it by Pephaſmenos, 


zbid. 


how managed, ibid. | | 

Rampant, Term of e Signification 
thereof, 125. 

Range, French Term of Heraldry ; Significa- | 
tion thereof, ibid. 


Raphael Seuxis, a Painter, of the Roman] 


| 3 
2, 463; 
Remarks on his Works, 46 "gp | 
Ratiocination, or Reaſoning, in Logick ; Na- 
ture thereof, 169. 
—— ſhort and long, ibid. 
—— how called when founded on a falſe 55 
gument, 10d. 
Rays in Opticks ; Definition thereof, 632. 
ays, in Opticks ; their Phænomena, 633. 
us's in craldry; Blazon thereof, 125. 
2 in Hunting; what, 189. 
Recraſe, French Term of Heral 
tion thereof, 125. | 
Rgrinixc, Art thereof, 998. 
Henning Gold with Antimony ; ; Proceſs there 
of, 999. 


| | itid. 


—— with Lead ang Alles, Proceſs chere 
of, tid, | 


his Hiſtory and particular Tho, 


— — 


; Ane 


with ſublimate: Proceſs chef 


33. 
Radiſh, Hierogiyphick; Rxplication thereof, | 


Refining Silver with Lead; Proceſs thereof, 


I 00O. 


with Salt-petrey Proceſs thereof, ib. 
Refining Copper, Proceſs thereof, ibid. 

Tin, Proceſs thereof, ibid. 

Lead, Proceſs thereof, ibid. 
Reflexion of Light, in Opticks ; how effected, 
628. 


Phænomena thereof, bid. 


Refraction of Light, in Opticks; how effected, 


628, 629. 
Refraction; Laws thereof, 643. 
on a plain Surface; Laws thereof, 


= in ſpherical Surfaces ; Laws thereof, 
645. 
. with Regard to Lens's; Phænomena 
thereof, 646. 


thereof, 125. 
Rein-Deer, in Hunting ; Hiſtory thereof, 189. 


viſion thereof, 1172. 

real ; Proofs thereof, ibid. 

tranſcendental ; Proofs thereof, 1173. 

Relations, four of them of Origin, in the Divi- 
nity, ibid. 


thereof, 375. 
ReL1G10N, Definition and Diviſion thereof, 
1001. 


natural ; Deknition thereof, ibid. 
revealed; Definition thereof, ibid. 
- Jewiſh; Definition thereof, ibid. 
Chriſtian ; Hiſtory thereof, 
1004, 1095. 
Religions taken' in a modern Signification ; ; 
Diſſertation thereupon, 1003, 1004. 
Religion, Pagan, or Idolatry ; Hiſtory there- 
0 


1005. 


| 


bl 


Remedy, in Pharmacy; Definition thereof, 


_ 807. 
Remedies, in Pharmacy, ſimple; ; Definition 
thereof, 721d. 
compound ; Definition thereof, ibid. 
— alterative; Definition and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 
urgative ; Definition and Virtues 
" thereof, Fen | 


thereof, ibid. 


tues thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 
thereof, ibid. 


tues thereof, ibid. 


1 emetick; Definition and Virtues there- 


of, ibid. 


6 rn 


thereof, 76:9. 


thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 


' Virtues thereaf 808. 


thereof, ibid. 
— opthalmick; Definition and Virtues 
tues thereof, ibid. 
dentrifick ; Definition and Virtues 


thereof, ibid. 
— Definition and Vine 
thereof, 5 
ſtomachick ; Definition 1 Virtues 
thereof, 1 
hepatick Definition and Virtues] 
thereof, ibid. 


* Definition i there 
of, ibid. 
"thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. | 

e, in Law; Doctrine thereof, 304. 
bation, in God and his Attributes; De- 

bo 5 thereof, 35. 

Reprobation, negative of the Tomi ; Doc-| 

trine thereof, 35, 36. 


of Holland ; 


what Virtue effected, 258. 
in what Manner effected, 259. 
—Neceſſity thereof, ibid. 
——— the Cauſe of ours, and our Salva- 
tion ; Proofs thereof, 259, 200. 


Regardant, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 


Relation in the Trinity ; Definition and Di- 


Relative Gravity, in Mechanicks, Definition 


1003, 


cathartick ; Pehaition and Virtues 
phle magogue; Definition and Vir- 
chalogogues; Definition and Virtues 


— hidragogue ; ; Definition and Virtues 
panchymagogue ; Definition and Vir- 


diaphoretick ; Definition and Virtues 
dieuretick ; Definition and Virtues 
ſtrengthening ; ; Definition and Virtues 
cordial, or cardiack ; Definition and 
cephalick ; Definition and Virtues 


— carminative.; Definition — Virwes| 


| 


melanagogue ; Definition and Virtues g 


FN D E X to the SECOND Vo LUME. 


ibid. 


thereof, 125. 
* 100 


Huntin 


938. 


of, 162. 


Sorts thereof, 


282, 283. 


ibid. 


541. 


ibid. 


thereof, 7514. 


thereof, ibid. 


hunted, 193. 
whom erected, 


thereof, 126. 


272. 


Republick of Venice; Government thereof, 51. | 
Government theo | | 


$2, 53+ 
Retirretiion of Chriſt, in Incarnation, by | 


1 


] 


; thereal, 189. 


Refarrotion wad of the Bodies, 


nation; Proofs thereof, 262. 


in what Manner to be effected, 


Rethelois, Dutchy, in France; 
whom erected, 617. 
Reverſed, Term of Heraldry ; Signification 


Rheumatick Madneſs, a Diſeaſe of D 
Cure thereof, 189. 
Rheumati in; Definition and Diviſion thereof, 


Richelien, Dutchy, in France; 
whom erected, 617. 
Rigging a Ship of 123 Feet in Len h, 

28 in Breadth ; Method thereof, -" 
Right of Perſons, in Law; 


of, 541. 
Ripreſs, in Muſick ; 


Doctrine thereof, 16d. | 
Rules of the firſt Figure, in Lack 3 Num- 
ber, Doctrine, and Examples thereof, 335% 


6. 
Sum the ſecond ; Number, Dodrine, and 
Examples thereof, 
—— of the third; 
Examples thereof, 336, 337. 
— the fourth Figure; 
| trins, and Examples thereof, 3 
Rules of Anne, in Logick 7 
octrine thereo a 
Nals of the ——— of Motions, in | 
Mechanicks ; their Numb according to 
Des Cartes, 386, 
1 Madneſs, a 


in Incar. 


when, and by 


Rhetorick ; Definition and Diviſion thereof, 


085, in 


univerſal ; Definition thereof, ;4;7 

particular ; 3 Definition thereof, ibid. 

Rheumatiſm, Cauſes, Symptoms, Prognoſtic 
and Cure thereof, ibid. 

Rhinoceros, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there. 


Rhumb, in Navigation; Definition, Di 
and Theory eng 589. 8 725 
IRhumb:-Iine, in Navigation, Deſeription, Ori. 
gin, and Properties thereof, ibid. 
Ribband, or Ribbon, in Weaving ; ; ſeveral 


I 205. 


573. 
Doctrine thereof, 


Ring, in Jewellers, Origin thereof, 2 34. 
when firſt introduced among the He. 
brews, Chaldeans, Perſians, Sabines, &c. 


Rings, different Kinds thereof among the An- 
tients ; became the Badge of Knights, 74 

Rings, Ruſh ; Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 

Rings, Manner of wearing them, ibid. 

Ripieno, Term of Muſick ; Signification there. 


Signification thereol, 


Maggiore; Signification and Rules 
Minore ; Signification and Rules | 


Rivers, in Hydraulicks and Hydroftaticks ; 
Hiſtory and Theory thereof, 208, 209. 
Rivoltare, Term of Muſick; Signification and 
Rules thereof, 541. 

Rachefoucault, Dutchy, in F rance ; ; when, and | 
by whom erected, 616. | 
Roe-buck, in Hunting ; ; its different Names ac- 
cording to the Difference of its Age; how | 


Rohan, Dutchy, in France; when, and by 


616. 


Roman Taſte, in Painting, 795. 

Rompu, French Term of Heraldy, Seite 
tion thereof, 1265. 

* Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, ; 


95 
Rouanez, Dutchy, in France ; 3 when, and by 
whom erected, 617 


Round-Glaſſes, in G how blown, 
5 

Roundle, an Ordinary, in Heraldry ; Blazon | 

Ruby, in Lapidary ; three Kinds theres, | 


— how formed, 1314. | 
— HOW e . 
— Where found, ibid. 
——— "their Value, . 

W Hieroglyphick; Explication denz: 5 


— - ſeen on the Coins of Septimus Gets, | 
and of Domitian, ibid. - | 
Rudder of a Ship; Proportions thereof, 578. 2 


— of a Galley; how 1 Leg by 

Rules of a Syllogiſm, in | | 

| thereof, 334. 46h 

[fad ; od: ſecond; 368. indy % 
fourth; ibid. fifth, . ev „eighth, 


Fee Doc and 
Number, Doc- 
8 and” 


Dias of Dogs; Lure - 


8. 


A Conſonant, Ind the Eighteenth Letter 


5 the 1 * in Grammar; ſtudiouſly | 


I avoided ſome of the Ancients; ; Va- 
riouly changed | in the Inflections of Nouns 
how uſed in the French, 63. 

— Its Signification among the numeral 
Charakter of the Antients, 64. 

galean, a Set among the Jews, in Judaiſm ; 
Hiſtory thereof, 265, 266. 

Fabellians, Hereticks; their Hiſtory and Er- 
rors, 1 36. 

Sabellins, Herefiarch ; his Hiſtory and Errors, 
ibid. 

Sable, a Colour, in Heraldry ; Blazon thereof, 

108. 

SACRAMENTS ; Treatiſe thereof, 1021. 

Sacraments of the Law of Moſes ; 3 Number 
thereof, 1021. 

Sacrataents of the Law of Grace their Num- 
ber, ibid. 

their Cauſes, Matter, Form, and Ef- 
fects, 1022. 

SACRED HISTORY, 1035. 

Sadducees, a Sect among the Jews, in Judaiſm ; 
Hiſtory thereof, 264, 265. 

Sail, in Naval Architecture; very unequal, in 
their Meaſures, 576. | 

— different Kinds thereof, 577. 

— main; its Breadth and Length, 576. 

—— net-marſh-bonet, Breadth and Length 
thereof, ibid. 

—— fore; its Breadth and Length, 151d. 

—— main-top ; its Breadth and Length, ibid. 

—— fore-top ; its Breadth and Length, 76:9. 

——» ſprit ; its Breadth and Length, 761d. 

— mizzen ; its Breadth and Length, ibid. 

—— of the Main-ſtay; its Breadth and 
Length, ibid. 

— of the Mizzen-ſtay ; its Breadth and 
Length, 76d. 

——- of the Mizzen-top Gallant ; its Breadth 
and Length, ibid. 

—— of the Stay of the Main-top-Maſt ; its 
Breadth and Length, id. 

—— of the Top-gallant of the Browſprit ; its 
Breadth and Length, ibid, 


Salamander, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there- 
of, 164. 


q 


valiant, Term of Heraldry ; Signification there- 


of, 126. 
Salter, i in Heraldry ; Hiſtory and Blazon there- 


of, 111. 

Salutation, at Sea, in Navigation; different 
Manners thereof, 610. 

Saluting with the F lag, at Sea; how perform- 
ed, idid. 

| with the Sails ; how performed, bid. 

Samoſate, Paul; his Hiſtory and Errors, 136. 

Samuel Copper, an Engliſh Painter; his parti- 
cular Talent, 795. 

Sand to make Glaſs with, the beſt, in Glaſs- 


making, 2. 


Sanguine, a Colour, in the Engliſh Heraldry ; 
Blazon thereof, 108. 


* Verſe, in Poetry; | Rules thereof, 
962 
Sapphire, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, | 


Sappi, in Lapidary; different Sorts thereof, 

Wdhere found, and their different Value, 
272. 

Sarcaſm, in Rhetoric, 3 Definition thereoff, 
7:1 7 

Sardonyx, a. -Precions.. Stone, in ares 
its Beauty and Value, 274. | 

Saroſel, in Glaſs-making; what, z. 6 

Satin, =: Weaving 3. different Van thereof, 

120 


— Indian; e and Hiſtory t there 
of, ibid. 


| Sainte, in Weaving ; * Deſcription, thereof, | 
Satisfaction of Chriſt, in Incarnation; 'Y Dos 


trine thereof, 24%, 41. | 
| 9715 in Poet j Pefinition and Rules thereof, | 


Ke ; Diviſion thereof, . q 


— narrative: alas a and Rs — 
of, bid. 


5 dramatick; ; Definition and Rules  there- 
"of, ibid. 


INT mixt; Definition and Rules theheof, 


N grave; Definition and Rules, thereof, 


201d. 


— "7a — nie 3. Definition and Rules chere 


of, ibid. 


NK general 3 ; Definition 5 Rules there- 
To Tc A | 


Dacier thereupon, ib1d. 
Satyrs, antient Roman; Hi 


Italians, 9) 2. 


993» 


exhibited, 76:4. 
ibid. 


— — — 


hibited, 20id. 
exhibited, ibid. 


exhibited, ibid. 


Scepter, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there- [— with ſwelling Welts, or Bordets; De- 


of, 167. 


thereof, 28. 


Science of Adam, in the State of his Innocence; Proportions thereof, 


what, 1119. 


164. 


Satyrs, in Mythology ; their 
Satyriſts, antient and modern, 971. 


IN D E X to > the 82 ECOND * 0:LU ME 
| Satyr, x 

bid. 
Satyr; Remarks of Caſaubon; PRE] and 


» 552 


Sauciſſon, in Pyrotechny; how compoſed, SHAMO1SING ; Art 


994. 
Sauciſſons, flying; 3 how made; ibid. 


Scab, which ſometimes covers the Head and os off Lead ; how caſt, in Plumbery; « 942 
Face of young Children ; Cauſes, Symp- 


toms, and Cure thereof; in Midwifry, Shell gold; in Gold- 
220 Term of Heraldry; Signification there- | Vie 561. 
Sr in Drama ; Rules thereof, 965. 
Scenographick PerſpeCtive ; Doctrine thereof, 
ha CIOs Perſpective of a Cube, how | thereupon, 154. 
Scenography of a hollow quinquangular Priſm, 


Scenography of a Cylinder ; how exhibited, ib. 


of a Pyramid ſtanding on its Baſe; Ships, in Naval Architecture; their Propor- 
of a truncated Pyramid; how ex- tions, 


—— of a Door, in Building; how 


Science of God, Definition thereof, 27. 
of ſimple Intelligence, otherwiſe called | thereof, ibid. 
— ea; Doctrine thereof, ibid. 
of Viſion; Doctrine thereof, 27, 28. 
of conditional Futures; 


tients ; Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 106. 


therof, 379, 380. 
ry thereof, 1059. 


SCULPTURE, Definition, Diviſion, and Hiſto- 


Symptoms, and Cure thereof, 474. 


Sea, in Heraldry ; Blazon thereof, 
Seal-Skin, uſed in Hat-making, 106. 


Schaſtian Bourdon, a Painter of the French Signs, in ick; three Diviſions thereof, 324. | 
School ; _ his Hiſtory and particular Ta- Signs, in Phyſick ; Definition and Divifiort 


lent, 792. 


of, 1 162, 


113. 


Section, in Grammar, how marked, 76. 


3 in Paintin ting; how painted, 752. 


Seed, in Natural 
of, 563. 


of, 564. 


Seed, in Botany; Theory thereof, $64, 5 565. 
Seeds of Fern, and of the capillary Plant ; 


whom firſt diſcovered, 5 
Segreant, Term of H 
therof, 126. 


iſtory ; Definition there- 


7 thereof, 973. 


, | Servitude urbane, Definition thereof; ibid. _ .. 
———— rutick ; Definition thereof, % N 
A Hereticks ; their TONE and Eri 


6 Hatelärch ; his Hiſtory and Errors ib. 
Seurre Bellegarde, Durchy ns France; when, 
5 lere by 5 5 e 1 

green, in Shamoifing ; how | prepired; 1062. 
Hiſtory thereof, 1061. 
24 6 Explication there- 


; how prepared, 36. 
Shells, in Natural Hier, ; their Hiſtory and 


a great Ornament in the Cabinet of the 
Curious; their reſpective Names as ſuch, ib. 
Shells frequently found far from the Sea, 


Shells, litoral ; what; 114. 


—— what among the Athenians, Tyrians and 
Romans, ibid. 


579. 
Shoes for Horſes, 3 Sorts thereof, 176. 


of Walls, Columns, c. how | Shoes with Rings; 3 Deſcription and Uſe there- 


of, ibid. 


with Calkings ; Deſcription and Uſe 
thereof, ibid. , * 


ſcription and Uſe thereof, bid. 
— Panton or Pantable ; ; Deſcription and Uſe 


—— Patten ; Deſcription and Uſe thereof, ib; 
Shoeing of Horfes, in Horſemaubip; ; Art 


Doctrine] thereof; 11d. 


Shores, or Supporters, in Naval Architecture, 


T- 
Sight, in Opticks, Pes ence and Organ there- 


Scorpion, Hieroglyphick ; Explication there-| of, 624. Deſcription of that Organ, 625. 


Signals uſed at Sea, in Navigation; ſeveral 
Scorpion, a Machine of War, among the An-] Sotts thereof, 60 


Signals by Day ; ; Nunber, Difference, and 
Screw, in Mechanicks ; Deſcription and Uſe | Rules 3 607, 608. 


Signals b Night; lumber, Difference, and 
Rul ules thereof, 668. 


for calling the Officers oh board the 


Scurvy, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick ; Cauſes, Symp- Admiral ; Number, Difference, and Rules 
toms, Prognoſtick, and Cure thereof, 931. 


Scyrrhe, of the Matrice, in Midwifry ; "Cauſes, |- 


thereof, 609. 

when a Fleet ſails in a Fog, 608; 609: 

for managing a Sea. Fight; Number, 
Difference and Rules thereof, 609, 610. 

Signals, F rench; Manner thereof, ibid. 


thereof, 913. 


Secant, in Trigonometry 3 3 Definition thers- — dignoſtick ; Definition thereof, 3bid. 


—— prognoſtick ; Definition thereof, ibid. 
—— pathoghomonick ; Definition thereof, ib 


Secundary, a Derivation in Languages ; what, = wp of a Criſis ; What, ibid. 


in Weaving ; Definition thereof, 1 203. 
—_— Manufacture thereof, when firft inyent- 
ed, ibid. 


—— when firſt brought into Europe, and by 


Seed, in the Animal Economy, Theory there-| whom, ibid. 


—— how winded from the Balls, 1203; 1204. | 
Silenus, his Figure, in Hieroghyphicks ; N | 


by] cation thereof, 170. 
|Silks, different Kinds thereof, 1204. 


+ Signification |— —— raw, Deſcription thereof, ibid. 


— boiled, Preparation thereof, ibid. 


Semj-eircle, an Inſtrument in Surveying ; 3 De- —— thrown or twiſted; Preparation thereof, ib; 


thereof, 75. 


ſcription and Uſe thereof, 1076. 
Semicolon, in Grammar ; Deſcription and Uſe — eaſtern, Hiſtory and Qualities thereof, ib. 
—— French, Hiſtory and Qualities thereof, 16. 


— ſlack, Deſcription thereof, 1510. 


Semipelagianiſm, Herely ; Hiſtory t thereof, 148, —8 , Hiſtory thereof, 120 


149. 


of, 74. 
thereof, ibid. 


— Turky, Hiftory rnd Qualities thereof, ib 


Sentences, in Grammar; Doctrine thereof, 73. — Perſian, Hiſtory thereof; ibid. 
— imple, Definition and Uſe there. — China, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 


—— Japan, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 


conjunct, Definition and Rules — 0 the Moguliſtan ; Hiſtory * 


thereof, ibid. 


Sentences, in Rhetorick ; Figures thereof, 1012. Silver, in Metals ; where found, 39 8. 


thereof, 292. 


| ho Ch in Law; Definition and Rules 


wy a Month, in Painting ; how paint. —— how ſeparated from the Ore, ibid. 


—— Manner of making it into Pinea's; 396. 
how ſeparated from the Ore in Europe, i5. 
Simon Magus, firſt Herefiarch ; his Hiſtory and 


Sergius, Patriarch of Conſtantino e a famous Errors, 131, 132. 


' Monothelite ; his 11. 30 wad 


Sergius, - an- 


in Mahometaniſm, 


ſame, 51. 


Serpent, ' Hiefog 
of, 164. 
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Servitude, in 155 two Sorts thereof, 287. * whole Definition thereof, tid. 


rrors, my 5. || Sia Valet, 4 Painter of the French school; 


his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 789. 


and Number thereof, 375: 


the Simple Counterpoint, in Mufick ; Rules there- | 


> $26. 


oglyphick 1 Explication there- Sine: in Trigonometry 3 Definition there- | 


of, 1169. 


| 
1 
4 


due 


or under Ground; Dr. Lifter" s Remarks 


Ship, Hieroglyphick ; ; Explication thereof, 168. 


Simple Depoſite in Law; Definition there- | 


. of the Houſe of Commons of the Parliament Simple lade, in Mechanicks; Definition 
of England, by De Coetlogon, 47, 48. 
— on the Engliſh , by 


— r 
— n BM 


r pos” AY 


| SmiTHs, their Art demonſtrated, 1062. | 


| Soaratick 32 Syſtem thereof, 800. 


Solution 2 right angled ſpherical Triangles, 


Sonata di Camera; 1 1 thereof, ibid. 
Song, in Mußck; De 


"4715 $1 
, Soil, ü, in Metiphyfick how defined 


n Yo 1th Language, in 


555 in Natural Hiſlry ; Formation thereof, | 


Sparrow, Hieroglyphi 1 : 3 Explication there- 


Sine verſed, Defnitidht thereof, ig, 

— of Tangents, Definition thereof, 157d. 

Sinecomplement, Definition thereof, ibid. 

Siphon, in Hydraulicks ; Definition and Theory 
thereof, 206. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, 4 Pahter, in England; 
his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 7 795: 

Sir James Thornhill, kis particular Talent, ib. 

Site, or Scite, in Painting; What, 746. 

Situation, one of the Categories of Ariſtotle, 
in Logick ; Definition thereof, 3 23. 

Sky-rockets, in Pyrotechny; Art of making 
them, 991, | 

Slipped, Per: 907 Heraldry; 
thereof, 126. 

Slot, in Hunting; Signification thereof, 191. 

Small Pox, in Midwifty ; two Kinds there- 
of, 487. 


Signification 


diſtinct, Symptoms thereof, 487, 
488. 


confluent, Symptom thereof, 488. 

Small Pox divided into four Stages, by Mor- 
ton, itid. 

———— Prognoſtick thereof, 78:4. 

— accounted for, by Dr. Drake, ibid. 

De Coetlogon's Sentiment there- 

upon, 488. 

Cure thereof, 438, 489. 

Method of inocufating it, rejected 

== De Coetlogon, his Reaſons for ſo doing, 


490, 491. 


Smith, Williain, inſtead of John, a Native of 

| Chicheſter, an Engliſh Face Painter; his par- 

_ ticular Talent, 795. 

Snow, in Meteorology ; Definition and Hiſto- 
ry thereof, 42 5 

Soap, in Soap-m aking ; different Sorts there- 
of, 1064. | 

—— hard, Preparation thereof, ibid. 

ſoft, Preparation thereof, 791d. 

So AP-MAKING, Art thereof, 1064. 

Society, in Law ; Hiſtory thereof, 293. 


SoctETY, Treatiſe; different Kinds there- | 


of, 106: 5. 

— Trading, Hiſtory thereof, ibid. 

in commendant, Hiſtory thereof ib. 

anonymous, Hiſtory thereof, 7614. 

religious, Hiſtory tkereof, 1574 

| for the Reformation of Manners, | 

Hes thereof, 76:4. 

for propagating the Goſpel into 

foreign Parts; Hiſtory thereof, 751d. 

for propagating Chriſtian Know- 
ledge, Hiſtory thereof, 154 

Socinians, Hereticks ; their Hiſtory and Er- 

| rors, I 59. 

Socinus Fauſtus, Hobirck ; his Hiſtory and 


Errors, ibid. 


a 


* g. in Rules and Uſe there- | 
Ef, 541. 
Solidjty , in Stereometry ; | Definition there- 


4 1071. | 


by the common Rule in Trigonometry, 1 164. | 

— b/ a Catholick Rule, 2544. 

Sonata, in Muſick ; Definition and different 
Sorts thereof, 537- 

Sonata di Chieſa, in Alunck; Hiſtory We 
of, i kid. 


u and Execution 
tac: cok, 


by St. Auguſtin, 9. 
—— its ASS IPRS. ibid. 


— its 


Sound, in Mulick ; Dee tion and priced 
Alfections thereof, 0 2 
their Diſtinction, i, va | 
Sound, ſimple; Definition and Doctrine there-! 

of, 598, 509. * 
compound, . Definition and Doctbine 
thereof, 589. 
| moth, Definition and Doctrine chere 
N of, ibid. 
— rough, accounted for by M. Perrault, | 
their Pheznomena, d. 


3 harmonical 4 Definition and Dochine 


thereof thid, | 
Sounds, their Naa = 
3 Oppreſſion, the Foundation of © "ie 


Dach Republick; in Government, 52, ... | 2 
Wee Fiery! chere. " 


1h Hlorſe, in Hdrfemanitip; its ati 8 


uc, 172. 


accounted for by, A e 561 


| Speaker of the Houſe of Commons of the Par- | 
| - liament of England; his Rank and Office, 49. 
Species imprefied in God; Poflibility there- 


here mentioned, 10 


| | Stags, in Heraldry, how blazoned, 11 3. 


| STaxcn- -MAKING, Art thereof, 1071. 


State of Man, in Janſenifm ; two Sorts there- 
| Sun, Hieroglyphick ; Explication thereof, =. 


Supporters, in Heraldry ; Hiſtory and Blazo 


ortality, Doktrine thercof, 499, 


if Statue without Hands, Hieroghypl iele 3 'Expli 


1 Statues, DittinQion thereof, 10g 


Pa. . 
1 
4 


in Phyfick ; Cauſes there- | 
of, 920. 


Sp: _— Kinds thereof, diſtinguiſhed by 
Cardan, ibid. 
Spaſms, accidental ; Definition and Hiſtory 
thereof, 92 1. 
Cynick; Definition and Hiſtory there- 
of, ibid. 
their Prognoftick and Cure, bid. 


of, 24. 
expreſſed, Definition thereof, 767d. 


Specimen 05 the Engliſh, as ſpoke in the Year 

1385, in Grammar, 81. 
in the Year 1400, ibid. 

in the Year 1537, ibid. 

Speculative Muſick, Def ition thereof, 507. 

Spelman, his Remarks on the purple Colour, 
in Heraldry, 108. 

Spencer, an Engliſh Poet ; his Improvements of 
the Engliſh Tongue, in Grammar, 82. 

ME : Hieroglyphick ; Explication there- 
of, 167. 

Spmet, an Inſtrument of Muſick; Deſcription 
and Uſe thereof, 533, 534. 

Spondee, the Foot of a Verſe, in Poetry; 
Quantity thereof, 961. 

Spunge, in Gunnery ; ; Deſcription thereof, 87. 

St. Colombe, the charitable French Miniſter, 


St.Luke, writes his Goipel ; his Hiſtory, _ 
St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel in Hebrew ; Re- 
marks thereupon, 1049. 

St. Paul, the Apoſtle of the Nations; his mi- 
raculous Converſion, 1048. 

his Raviſhment to the third Hea- 

ven, 10% * 

oppoſes St. peter, in the Council of 

| Jeruſalem; Remarks thereupon, 1053. 

——— preaches at Athens, 1054. | 

—— appoints Timothy, his Diſciple, Bi- 
ſhop of Epheſus, 1055. 

——— returns to Rome; Remarks of St. 
Chryſoſtom on the Temptation the 8 
complains of, 1056. 

is taken Priſoner at Jeruſalem, 1057. 

is ſent to Cæſar, to whom he had ap- 
Pealed, 1057, 1057. | 

St. Philip, preaches in Samaria, 1049. 

St. Peter goes to Rome, Proofs thereof, 105 1. 

St. Stephen, Protornartyr, his Hiſtory, 1047. 

St. Fargeau, Dutchy in France, and by whom 
erected, 616. 

St. Epiphanius, his Remarks of the Cerinthians, 
in Hereſies, 132. 

— on the Ebionites, 133. 

St. Irenzus, his Remarks on the Gnoſticks, 

in Hereſies, 4.7 

Stable, in Horſmanſhip, how beſt gtaated, 17 5. 


Stale-board, a Tool uſed in Hat- making, 106. 

Stallion, in Horſemanſhip; how to be ma- 
naged, 173. 

Stamper, a Tool uſed in Hat-making, 106. 

Standard of Gold and Silver, 1062. 

Star, in Heraldry ; Blazon thereof, 113. 


Stars for Sky-rockets, how prepared, 992, 993- 


of, 225. 
State of the Way; three Sorts thereof, 134. 
of the Term; two Sorts thereof, 15. 
State of Nature fallen, in Janſeniſm; Doctrine 
thereof, 226, 227, 228. | 
Statera Romana, in Mechanickes; Deſcription 
and Uſe thereof, 375. 
States-General, in Government; Hiſtory there- 
of, 


thereof, 154. 

Statholder, in. the Dutch Generell 3 Anti: 

quity of his Dignity, his Power, 52. 
— Abrogation thereof, 5 


cation thereof,” 161. 
Statue, in Sculpture; ; how defined LE Davil- 


ler,” 106. | 


allegorical, Definition OR Wd. 

(— — cyriatick, Peſtnition thereof,” bid. 

— Curule, "Py chnition thereof, 76 15 ry 

Nr ueſtrian, Definition thereof, "tia... 
— ole efinitlon thereof, Il. 


——— Pedeſtrian, Definition Wr Exaniples 
| rout: ibid. © | 
Perſian, Definition, ther ; Rid. 3 
— Roman, Definition es " thid. | 
3 in Sculpture; ; Perfection thereof, 10 39. 


of, 165. 


1060. 
f 
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1 rere, a Difeaſe, in 


i 


Statute of Henry VIII. relating to the R Slee 


a am, 200. 1 
teaming-baſon, a Tool uſed in 
106. * Har. making, 


. Treatiſe thereof, 1071. 
ern-poſt, in Naval Architecture, P 
thereof, 577. ee 
STOCKING-MAKING ; Art thereof, 1073. 
Stockings ; ſeveral Kinds thereof, ili | 
knit 5 Proceſs and Hiſtory there. 


of, ibid. © 


woven; Proceſs, and Hi 
of, 1074. ory there. 
Stoick Philoſophy ; Syſtem thereof, 897, 898, 
Stone to _ Glaſs with ; the beſt, 2 99 9 
Stone, a Diſeaſe, in Ph ſick; Cauſes 
according to Etmuller and D De Goals ter, 
Stone in the Kidneys ; Symptoms thereof 15 
in the Bladder; Symptoms thereof, iid. 
Stone; Prognoftick, and Cure thereof, 935, 
6. 
vis, 1 in Minerals; Hiſtory thereof, 4 497. 
M. Tournefort's Theory. on their Orioj 
and Formation, 498, 499. * 
M. Geoffroy's, 499. 


both refuted by De Coetlogon; and his 


con Sentiment thereupon, 498, 

Stones; Diviſion thercof, * Biber Wil. 
be, 4 

Igar; their begs ar and Qualities, i;. 


Qualities, ibid.” 

— Of an incombuſtible Nature; their Cata- 
| logue, ibid. 

ſtrange Original, ibid, 

precious; Catalogue and Value there- 
of ibid. 

Strophe, in Poetry; Definition thereof, ;. 


| Style, in Rhetorick ; Definition thereof, loto. 


grammatical ; Definition and Doctrine 


| thereof, ibid. 


4. perſonal ; Definition and Doctrine there. 
of, ibid. 


Styles; three Kinds thereof, ibid. 


- {ublime ; Definition thereof, ibid. 
- low or ſimple ; Definition thereof, ib. 
—— mtermediate or equable; Definition 
thereof, bid. 

tumid ; Definition thereof, 1011. 
looſe ; Definition thereof, hid. 


|— —— dry; Definition thereof, ibid. 


aſiatick; Definition thereof, ibid. 
— — laconick; Definition and Ennis 
thereof, ibid, 

Subaltern Propoſitions, in Logick ; Doctrine 
thereof, 329. 


Subcontrary Propoſitions," in Logic; Doctrine 


thereof, ibid. 

SubjunQtive, the fourth Mood in the Conjuga- 
2 of Verbs, in Grammar ; Rules there- 
0 . 

Siblla” in Rhetorick ; five Sources thereof, 
according to Longinus, 1011. 

Subſequent Grace, in Janſeniſm, Definition and 
Doctrine thereof, 213, 214. 

Subſtance, one of the Categories of Ariſtotle, 
in Logick ; Definition thereof, 323. 


© | Sufficient Grace, in Janſeniſm Definition and 
Doctrine thereof, 214, 21 


Suilih, Dutchy in France; when, and by whom 


erected, 616. 


thereof, 117. 

Supporters of the Arms of England ; Blazon 
thereof, ibid. 

Supporters of the Arms of France ; Blazon 
thereof, ibid. a 


Supporters, when blazoned, 118. 


States 97 Holland, in Government; Hiſtory | 


12 


18 
- hydraulick, Definition thereof, ibid. 


Suppofitlon, in "Muſick ; ſeveral Einds there- 


of, | 
tes del bien by M. Broſ- 
fart, ibid. 


76 hey foros in Metaplylick ; Definition and 


; thereof, 405. He- 

Surface, or Face of — Eſeutcheon, in 
Blazon thereof, 109. 

ste, wid Solidity of a Priſm; how mer 


| ſured in e 1755 res, FR "I 
22 of u Sphere ; 355 meaſured, 1c 1071, 


Sa . and Solidity of a Cube; how deter- 


_ mined in Stereometry, 19; 
| enſfion, a 4 in Be __ \Defini- 

tion and Examples thereof, 10 
SW, — Explleation there 


Swan 5 Hioghyrck; Explication thereof, ib. 


ick; two Kinds thereof, 1014. 
— ate Deinen and Rules there- 


ot, * Syllæpſis, 


* . I. 9 * 2 1 
* * 
* f 

* ＋ 


| ths rj, Definition and Rules mere Syrup of Tobacco, co 
Sy = &7 as p Virtues and Doſes thereof, ibid. 
5 logins in Logick, renal 

1 


A and 


38. # A er and Doſes ther Tab - | - 19: . 8 
— bemonſtrative, Definition es — 0 ell aturpet cum rheo ; Preparation, 
thereof, ibid. thereof, 834. | Vittabs, 4 ang Doſes thereok, 1614. + 
Sophiſtical, Definition and Rules CS. Preparation and Virtues . Jacobs Mort ; 
thereof, ibid. thereof, ibid. tion, a vis Doſes thereof, ibid, 
— Topical, 3 and Rules there- of Quinces, Preparation and Virtues there- contra _— Worms ; 
of, thid. of, ibid. Preparation, Viſches, and Doſes s thereof, ib. 
Sympathy an Indiſpoſition, in Phyſick, De- of ns, Preparation and Virtues there- carhetice dit. d Aquin ; ; Preparation 
finition and Signs thereof, 911. _.. of, i Virtues, and Daf thereof, ibid. 
Symphony, in Muſick, what, 536. | —— of 


Kulberries, Preparation and Final — de croco marti: ſimplices 3 Pr aration 
Symptom, in Phyſick, Definition thereof, 916. thereof, ibid. Virtu 7. and Doſes far? "op 950. 5 


of the Cauſe, Definition thereof, —— compoſed, , Preparation, Virtues, and 


e\croco martis compoſite 3 — 
ibid. Doſes — ibid. Virtues,” and Doſes thereof, 8 50. 
; of a Symptom, Definition thereof, of Tuſſilage, Prep: and Virtues emetick ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
ibid. 8 4 K thereof, ibid. l Doſes thereof, hi Ne a 
Symptoms of a Diſeaſe, in Phyſi nowleds e| _—— compoſed, W and Virtues there - mercuriales; Preparation, inges, an 
ah we ibid. af G of, R Doſes thereof, ibid. 
Syncope, a Diſeaſe, in Phyſick, Cauſes, Symp- —— of Jujubes, Preparation and Virtues there- vetoraler; ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
toms, Prognoſtick and Cure thereof, 521.] of, zbid. Doſes thereof, ibid. 
Syncope, in Grammar, Signification thereof, of Nenuphar, Preparation, Virtues and de althea fimplices, Preparation, Vir. 
76. Doſes thereof, itid. tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. 
Syncope, in Muſick, Doctrine thereof, 523. of Poppies, ſimple, Preparation and Vir-| de althza compoſite ; Preparation, Vir- | 
Remarks thereupon, 524. tues thereof, 835. tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. 7 


Synecdoche, i in Rhetorick, three Kinds thereof, of red Poppies, ſimple, Preparation and] diaſulpburit; Preparation, Virtues, and 
1014. Virtues thereof, ibid. Doſes thereof, 16:4. | 
 Synople, or Vert, a Colour, in Heraldry, | — Narcotick of Succin, or 2 Amber, pectoralas citrinæ; Preparation, Vir- 


Blazon thereof, 108. | Preparation, Virtues and Doſes thereof, ibid. tues, and Doſes thereof, bid. 
Syntax, in Grainimar, how defined by Father of Ground-Ivy, Preparation, Virtues and 


magnanimitatis ; Preparation, Virtues, 
Buffier, its Uſe, 73. 'Two Kinds thereof, Doſes thereof, ibid. and Doſes thereof, 857. 
74. pe of Hyſſop, Preparation, Virtues and Cardiace ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
'Byatax of Government, "Definition and Rules Doſes thereof, "thi Doſes thereof, bid. 


thereof, 7b:d. ; of Botany, Preparation, Virtues and Doſes | 
Syriack- Language, in Grammat, Origin there thereof, 15.4. 


Lithonthr iptice fernelii reformat ; 
Preparation, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ib. 


of, 78. of Quinquina, Preparation, Virtues and  Roborantes ; Preparation, Virtues, and 
Syrup, in Pads; Hiſtory, ol Doſes thereof, ib14. Doſes thereof, ibid. 
Clarification and Conſiſtence thereof, 829. | —— of Orange-Flowers, Preparation and Vir- Mithridaticee preſervantes ; Prepara- 


of Pinks, Preparation and Virtues there | tues thereof, ibid. tion, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, 761d. 


of, ibid. of the Juice of Oranges, Preparation and |  Catarrhales calide ; Preparation, Nurs. 
| of Maiden-Hairs, ſimple, Preparation _ Virtues thereof, 836. tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. | 
and Virtues thereof, ibid. |—— of Flowers of Borage, Preparation and Catarrhales frigidæ; Preparation, Vir- 
of Wormwood, ſimple, Preparation my 6 Virtues thereof, ibid. J. tues, and Doſes thereof, 36d. 


Virtues thereof, ibid. of Camomile, Preparation and Virtues| Tablatura, Term of Muſick ; z its Signification, 
'—— compoſed, Preparation and Virtues there-] thereof, ibid. _ how marked, 542. 


of, ibid. of Radiſhes, Preparation and Virtues Tablature of the Lute, in Muſick ; how mark. 
of Althæa, or Marſhinallows, of Fernel, | thereof, 101d. | ed, ibid. 


Preparation and Virtues thereof, 830. of Mint, Preparation and Virtues thereof, Table-Glaſſes; how blown, in Glaſs-making, + I 
of Mugwort, Preparation and Virtues | ibid. — how many anealed at a Time, ib. 


thereof, ibid. of Cinnamon- Preparation and. Virtues Table of the Wei 1 Length, of the Balls, 
ol Chicory, Preparation and Virtues | thereof, bid. and Caliber of Braſs Cannons, as they ob- 


thereof, ibid. - of 8 Benedictus, preparation and tained antiently; in Gunnery, 84. 
of Chicory compoſed with Rhubarb, Pre-] Virtues thereof, 7619. —— as they, obtain in England, ibid. 


paration and Virtues thereof, ibid. | — of St. Johnwort ; Preparation and Virtues Tables of the Caliber of the. different Pieces of 


—— of Flowers of Peach-Trees, He RES thereof, 51d. j| Ordnance in Gunnery, 86, 87. 
and Virtues thereof, ibid, — of Plantain ; Preparation and Virtues| Tables of the Randoms of the different Pieces 
of Flowers of Peach-Tirers, compoſed, | thereof, ibid. of Ordinance, 88. 
Preparation and Virtues thereof, ibid. | Syrup of Scordium, ſimple ; Preparation. and — of the modern French Pieces, as record- 
—— Solutive of Roſes, Preparation, Virtues | - Virtues thereof, 837. ed by M. Du Metz, ibid. 
and Doſes thereof, ibid. —— compoſed ; Preparation, Virtues, and Tables of the different Chaſes of Mortars, as 
of Roſes compoſed with Senna and Aga-| Doſes thereof, 83 7. calculated by thoſe who have followed the 
nick, Preparation, Virtues, and Doſes there-| Syrup of Kermes ; Preparation, Virtues, and' Rules of M. Blondel, in Gunnery, 91. 
of, 831. Doſes thereof, ibid. | g—— - for Mortars of 12 Inches Caliber, ibid. 


Cathartick of Buckthorn, Preparation, Syſtem, in Muſick ; Nature thereof, 5 10. 

Virtues and Doſes thereof, ibid. mm ſeveral Diſtinctions thereof, ibid. | 
of Doder, Preparation, Virtues and concinnous ; Definition thereof, ibid.] the Rain that falls yearly; in Meteoro- | 

Doſes thereof, ibid. inconcinnous; Definition thereof, ib. logy, 424. 

— Simple of 'F umitery, Preparation, Virtues particular; Definition and Filer Tables of the fifteen diatonick Chords of the 


|—— for Mortars of 8 Inches Caliber, 92. 
f Tables to find, at a Medium, the Depth of 


and Doſes thereof, ibid. thereof, ibid. Syſtem of the Antients, in Muſick ; Explica- 
compoſed of Fumitery, Preparation, Vir-| — univerſal ; Definition and Hiſtory | tion thereof, 511 
tues and Doſes thereof, ibid. thereof, ibid. |Table of the authentick and plagal Tones, in 
— = Cathartick magiſtral, Preparation, -4,: 5h of Boetius ; 3 titer and Rules there-| Muſick ; Remarks thereupon, 518. 
- tues and Doſes thereof, 363d. | of, 510, 511. * Table of Concords, in Muſick, 524, 
—— Aftringent for the Dy ſenteria, Preparation, of Pythagoras 3 ; Hiſtory and Rules | — another of Concords, 527. 
Virtues and Doſes thereof, 832. . thereof, A Table of ſimple Harmonies, in Muſick, a | „ 
— Cephalick of Moſes Charras, Preparation, | — of Timothy the Mileſian ; Hiſtory and of Proportions, in Muſick, 541. | 
5 Virtues and Doſes thereof, 1 Kules thereof, 474 5 Table of the Weight of Cables of a hundred | | | 
of Scammony, Preparation, Virtues and of Olympias ; ; "Hiſtory and Rules there- Fathoms ; in Naval Architecture, 572. 
Doſes thereof, ibid. Remarks thereupon, ib. | of, ibid. —— of the Thickneſs of the Threads, and of 


— of Mercurialis, Preparation, Virtues and 


of Pope G Hiſto and Rules the Weight of the Cables, 7 . 
Doſes thereof, 7614. thereof, 1 ro; ud of = Thickneſs of * Cable, i in Pro- 
—— compoſed, - Preparation, © Virtues and| of Guido Aretin ; Hiſtory and Rules] Hou to the Weight of the Anchor, £38 
Doſes thereof, ibid. thereof, 512, 5 Table of the Length and Breadth of ſome hips; 
— of Violets, ſimple, Preparation and Vir- : Modern, Hi tory, Rules and ge and of the Length and Thickneſs of the 
tues thereof, ibid. niency thereof, 5 13, 514. Maſts, and of their Tacklings, 572, 573- 


"= Solutive, Preparation, Virtues and Doſes | —— of John des- Murs; Hiſtory, Rules, | — of the Proportions which the Engliſh ob- 
thereof, ibid. 


and Conveniency thereof, 514. berre ! in che Conſtruction of their Ships, 576, 
— of Rhubarb, Preparation, Virtues and] —————— of M. Sauveur; H tory, Rules, and $77 
- Doſes thereof, ibid. I Conveniency thereof, 515. 1 195 Table of ReduQion of the Minutes of each 
— de Tribus, Preparation, Virtues and 2256 5 EM 1 Parallel into Leagues, and geometrical Paces, 
© Doſes thereof, $33. . N We | I in Navigation, 39 1 
— of Carthamum „Preparation, Virtues 1 he A Conſonant and the nintteenth Let- Table of Proportions for the Conſtruftion of 
Doſes thereof, 1514. 3 ter of the Alphabet, in Grammar, aſtronomical "Teleſcopes, in Or 6 551 1. 
— of Polipody, Preparation, Virtues — 63. Tables, aſtronomical, 1210. 
Doſes thereof, ibid. | — 3 of the Abbot Dangeau there- —— of Equation of. Days, ibid. 
LE Cathartick of Endive, Preparation, Vir-] upon, l. — of the mean Motion of the Earth, of the | 
tues and Doſes thereof, ibid: I its Siꝑnification among the numeral | Place of the Perikelion, &c. 1211. 
—— Lientfick of M. D' Aquin, Preparation, Characters of the Antients, 64. of the mean Motion of the Earth ſor every — 
Virtues and Doſes thereof, ibid. T, its Signification in Muſi A 2 65 Day of the Year, ibid. | 
—— of Tobacco, ſimple, Preparations, Vir- 7 Ae or Lozenges, or ſolid Hieftuaries, in —— of the ny mean Motion of the Earth, 
tues 755 Del thereof, . I Pharmacy; Invention thereof, to d what Pur- 1213. a 7 165 
Vor. 1 „ Poſe, 848. 5 14 T- 2 Tables 
FL * 


| =— of the mean Motion of the M oon, and 
d. 


x 


IN DE X to e SECOND Fol Uk 


the A of the Node, #6; ; 
— O the mean Motions of the Migon for | 
every Day of the Year, 1244- 
— of the mean Motions of the Moon, by 
Hours, and Parts of an Hour, 1216. 
— of Equations of the Center, of the Moon, 
1217. 
—— of Variation, 1 278. 
of Equation of the Node, e. ibid. 
—— of the ſimple Latitude of the Moon, 76. 
of Reduction appropriated to the leſſer 
Inclination of of the Orbit, Ac. ibid. 
—— of the horary Motion of the Moon in the 
Eclipſes, 1219. 
of the horizontal Paralaxes, &c. ibid. 
— of the Angle which the true Motion of 
the Moon, from the Sun, forms with the 
— k in the Syzigies, 761d. 
the temporary Reduction between the 
— Syzigies, Wc. ibid. 


— of the mean Motion of the Moon from | 


the Sun, 1220. 

of the mean Motion of Saturn's Satellites, 
Sc. ibid. 

—— of the Revolutions of the firſt Satellites of 
Jupiter i ma Year, 1221. 

of the firſt Satellites at Jupiter” s Shadow, 

in the Meridian of London, 76:4. 


—— of the firſt Equation of the Conjunctions of | 


the firit Satellites of Jupiter, 1222. 
—— of the ſecond Equation of the firſt Satel-. 
lites of Jupiter, 7514. 
of the half Stay of the firſt Satellites in 
the Shadow of Jupiter, 1223. 
of the mean Motion of Saturn from the 
3 ibid. 
of the Heliocentrick Place of Saturn, | 
1311, T1225: 


—— of the mean Motion of Jupiter from 6e 288, 289. 


Aphelion, 1226. 

—— of the heliocentrick Place of Jupiter, 1227. 
of the mean Motion of Mars from the | 
2 230. 

of the heliocentrick Place of Mars, 1230, 
1231. 


_ ——— of the mean Motion of Venus from the 


Aphelion, 1233. 


of the heliocentrick Place of Venus, 12 34. | 


of the mean Motion of Mercury from the 

- Aphelion, 1237. 

of the heliocentrick Place of Mercury, 
1237, 1238. 

Tadeo di Gaddo Gaddi, a Painter of the Roman 
School, his Hiſtory and particular Talent, | 


| Talls French Ter n of Heraldry, Signification | 


thereof, 126. 
Tan, in Fanning, what, how prepared, 1082. 


'Vangent, in Trigonometry, Definition and Di- 


viſion thereof, 1162. 
——— of the Complement, Definition there- 
of, ibid. 
Artificial, Definition thereof, ibid.” 
of a Conic Section, Definition thereof, 


ibid. 
Tangents, Method thereof, 1162, 1163. 
Tartarians, their Letters, in Grammar, 


Teeth of Children, in Midwifry, when they 


moſt commonly begin to appear, how bred, 
how cut, Method of helping them, 484, 
185. 


the Anodyne Necklace, ibid. 
Teints, what, in Painting, 75 3. 
Teleſcope, in Opticks, Compoſition thereof; 


648. 
— when firſt invented, 652. 


"on different Kinds thereof, 648. : | 
— Galilæan, or Dutch, how made, | 


648, 649. 

Uſe and Theory thereof, 650. 

— Aſtronomical, Conſtruction and Theory | 

© thereof, 650. 

Haygen's great, Conſtruction and The- 
ory thereof, 650, 651. 

— Land, or Day, Conſtruction, Uſe and 
Theory thereof, 651, 652. 
ͤ— Binocular, Deſcription thereof, 651, 


FI IFS 


Tellers of the Exchequer, in Law, their Office, 


307. 


Temperament, in Muſick, Signification, Rules 


and Hiſtory thereof, 542. 
of the Lute, in Muſick, how effect- 


ed, 531. 
Tenne, Tenny, or Tawny, a Colour, in He- 
raldry, Blazon thereof, 108 q 
Tenor, in Muſick, Definition thereof, tow] 
marked, 529. 
two Kinds thereof, diſtinguiſhed by the 
Italians, ibid, 


-—— Concertante, Diſtinction and Rules chere 
of, ibid. 


* 


- Theriaca Reformata, Preparation, Virtues and 


De Ciethgon's Remarks on ike Virtues of | 


| Thomas Giettino, , a Painter of the Roman 


of Tenor counter, Definition thereof, 7531. | 

*| Tenſe in the Conjugation of Verbs, in mm- 
mar, Definitigaytherecf,- 72. | 

— ſmple, their Number, 1574. rat 

'—— Preſent, Rules und Examples thereof, 
ibid. 

—— Preter, Rules and Examples thereof. ib. 

Future, Rules and Examples thereof, ib. 

'—— Compound, Rules and Examples thereof, 
ibid. 

—— how denoted'in the Greek and Latin, 5. 

—— of the oriental Languages, ibid. 

Term of the Beatifick Viſion in God and his 
Attributes, Doctrine thereof, 2 * 


and Chace, as they are in Company, 186. 
e to expreſs their Diflodging, ibid. 
for their Copulation, 10. 
por the Footing and Freading, ibid. 
for the Attire of Deer, 76:4. 


Manner of Chaſes, 187. 

— in Law, Number and Hiſtory thereof, 
319. 

— W in Logic, four Sorts thereof, 


finition and Hiſtory thereof, 520. 

Terra Sigillata, in Minerals, where found, its 

ſupp oled Virtues, 500. 

Terrier, or Harrier, a Kind of hunting Hounds, 
their Qualities, 188. 

Teſtament, in Law, Definition thereof, 288. 

ſcveral Sorts of them, ibid. | 

| —— Nuncu pe among the Romans, Defi- 

nition and thereof, ibid. 


French Legiſlators, ibid. 
how put in Force among the Engliſh, 


Teſtudo, 2 Machine of War among the Antients, 
Deſcription and Hiſtory thereof, 106. 
Teutonic 10 Language, in Grammar, Hiftory | 
thereof, 82. ED 1 
| Theorracy, in Government, its Antiquity, its 


| ſuppoſed by De Coetlogon, 37, 38. 
among the Hebrews, N to 
the ſame, 40, 4. 
Theodolite, an Inſtrument uſed in Surveying, 
| Deſcription and Uſe thereof, 1076. 
IN Definition and Diviſion chereof, | 
169... | 
Poſitive, Definition thereof, ibid. 
—— Scholaftick, Definition thereof, ibid. 
culative, Definition thereof, ibid. 
— amis. Definition thereof, bo. 
Theological Arguments, in Theology, whence 
deduced, 1084. 
Theorbo, an Inftrument of Muſick, Deſcrip- 
tion, fiftory, and Uſe thereof, 531. 
Theraphim, in Religion, Hiſtory thereof, 
1007. + 


| Theriaca Andromachi, in Pharmacy, Prepara-| ; 


tion, Virtues, Doſes, and Hiſtory thereof, 
852, 


Doſes thereof, 853. 
Theriaca Diateſſaron, Meſfve, Preparation, Vir- 
tues and Doſes thereof, ibid. 
Thermometer, in Pneumatick, - Various Kinds 
thereof, 953. 
— depending on the Rarefaction of | 

op Air, Conſtruction and Theory thereof, 
ibid. 
_— Mercurial, Conitrudtion and The- 
' ory thereof, ibid. | 
— — Florentine, common, Conſtruc- 
tion thereof, bid. 

Theory and DefeQts thereof, 954. 


School, his Hiſtory and particular Talent, 


7 
Thoreu 18 in Muſick, Definition and 
Uſe thereof, Remarks of M. Broſſart there- 
upon, ibid. 
Thunder, an igneous Meteor, in Meteorology, | 


419- 
its Finite accounted for by De. 
272 according to his own Hypotheſis, 


Thunder bal Definition, and Hiſtory thereof, 
ibid. 


Tides, in Meteorology, Theory thereof, as 


Dr. Halley, 430, 431. 


Tierce, French Term of Heraldry, Significa- 
tion thereof, 126. * 


Timanthe, a celebrated Painter among the An- 
tients ; his Hiftory and particular Talent, | 
759. 


Terms uſed, in Hunting, for Beaſts s of Venery | 


— for Flaying, Seit and Caling all. 


Feray or Triple, Meafures, in Muſick, De- | 


—_ — 


— — &- how confider'd by the | 


Maxims at the Beginning of the World, as| 


Theory thereof, according to Des Cartes, 
Newton, Wallis, hy De Coetlogon, 41 | 


deduced from the Newtonian, Principles, * , 


Timbre, French Term of H SY 
tion thereof, 126. nh, Significa, 


| \Time; in Mufick, Signification | and Dine | 


thereof, 519. 
—Þ how marked, 2344. = 
— unperfet, how marked, ibid. ' 
— Maggiore, how marked, 1374. 
| * hs * marked, 151d. 
—— ai Buono, Definition, 
Whit, DEP IN Tobi, 


| meg Catiwo, Definition and Rules cheredf, 
Titian Vetelli, a Painter of che Veneti 
| his Hiſtory and particular T Talent ety 
7 2 9 his Works, 771. 
Zane, in Pharmacy, ſeveral 
812. f * a 


Aperitive, Preparatio "Wy 
re, 


altri ent, Preparatio 
thereof, 1345 en A Virtue 


8 


Schoa, : 


. 


} Tones, eight of them, in the Gregoria 8 


ſtem, commonly called plain C 4 
-% 52 4 plain Chant, in Ma. 
———— authentick, 5 the lai hant, 
formed, 517, 518 8 8 me 
Plagal, how formed, 518 
in Muſick, taken for one of j 
vals, two Sorts thereof, ibid. ect 


Major Definition and Rules there 
7514 5 s thereof, 


Minor, Definition and Rules thereof 
tid. 


Remarks 13 ib. | 
[Tous Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 


Mother, in Grammar, thei 
in the Eaſt and Weſt.” 77. 82 Number 


Torce, French Term of Heral Sion; | 
tion thereof, 126. ay, _ 
Torch, or Flambeau, Hierogl hick, | i 
cation thereof, 168. WR + | 
Tories, a formidable Party in England, their 
” I 1120, 1121. | 
Remarks thereupon by De Coetlogon, 


1121. 
Torpedo, in the natural Hiſtory, Deſcription | 
thereof, Effects produced by touching it, or 
accounted for by the Antients, Perrault Rei, | 
Borelli, and Reaumur, 557. | 
its Mechaniſm, 557, 5 


4. ye Pieces of Heraldry, en: 3 5 
12 


| | Tortoiſe, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, 


166. 


| Towers of Wood, Machines of War uſed 


among the Antients, Deſcription and Uſe 
thereof, 106. 


Traditions, in Tale ſeveral Kinds there- 5 
of, 1100. 5 | 


of the Old Teſtament, their Authority, 


— 


ibid. 
—— of the New, ſeveral Kinds thereof, 


Apoſtolical, their Authority, Proofs 


thereof, 1101, 1102. = 
Eccleſiaſtical, their Authority, Proofs 
thereof, 1102, 1103. 19 
Objeckions againſt them, 1193, 1104. 
Twande, in Poetry, what in its Origin, ac- 
| — to M. Dacier, 966. 

what according to Hedeling, 967. 

— Faults found in thoſe of Euripides, 16. 
how defined by Ariſtotle, Remarks of 
Corneille thereupon, ibid. 

modern, ſeveral Parts thereof, ibid. 
Rules given by Boileau, O | 
Trounhs. Term of Heraldry, Signifcation 
thereof, 126. 
Transfiguration of Chriſt, in Incarnation : 
| Proofs thereof, 2 7 ps 

Tranſpoſition, in Muſick, big. Kinds thereof, 


2. ; 
_ with Reſpect to the Cleft, Defnition 
Rules and Uſe thereof, ibid. 8 
from one Key to another, Rules and 
Uſe thereof, zb:d. 
Tranſpoſition of both Kinds, Uſe 
thereof, and Remarks thereupon, ibid. 
TRAVELLING, Maxims thereof, as 


1101. 


by De Coetlogon, 1224, 1225. | 
'TzzaTLEs, how to be negotiated, - ta 
De Coctlogon's new N 1136, 1137 
— different Sorts thereof, 1 nber 
——— 0f Peace concluded at W *+4 
tween the of Great Britain C Charles 
and the States General, 1138, 1139. DRY 
be Coetlogon's Remarks thereupon, 
11309, 1140. 
eo a ded . the King of France 
and the States General, 1141- | > 
— De — $ Remarks thereupon, 


* 


ibid. Treaty 


1 . 
74 . * f 
/ : . 


INDEX the 81 b Vo tou, = 
Treaty of Fig, between the King of France Boone 1 TN v : I Sa Ong 4%” wy Ws 0 the 17 
and the Pope, 1141, 1142, 1143. | and Doſes theraaf, = Prepurtion, inn / Ky x Ping lemarks t wa 
_—— De Coetlogon' s Remarks thereupon, i 145, — Bechick j” 2: ts 5 


| Preparation, Virtues, | and 
. of Spain, and] Doſes thereof, ln hide 
the Fren viniſts, 1144. red Bechick ; Preparation, nen Verb, in Grammar; Defini 
— on Remarks thereupon, 05. and Doſes — 1244 Verbs, their Origin and _—_— Gre 70, 
Treaty o 1145 


— — Anodine; Preparation, Virtus and iſhed from Nouns, th * mages 
— Coetlogon' s Remarks thereupon, 1155. | Doſes thereof, ibid, 8 2 Fred ed by Ariſtotle, 8 Adee. . 
| 2 in Muſick; Rules and Diviſion there- | to ſtop the vomiting of Blood 3 Pre- | Verbs, varkady divided, 7 
0 


Wars $65 an Ordinary, in Heraldry, 23 paration, Virtues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. active; three Kinds thaveof, ibid. 


_—_— = to ſtop Eds Definition and DoQrine there- 
: ereof, 1 | es; Preparation, Virtues there- | of, ibid. 
relle, French Term of Heraldry, Significa- | of, ibid.  . - i |— Subtantive ; Definition and Dodtrire 
tion thereof, 126. — for a Dinrrhae; ration, Vi thereof, ibid. 
Tremolo, in Muſick, Signification thereof, | auxiliary 3 Definition _ Doctrine theres 
vos for the Diabetes; N Virtu of, ibid. 
| Triad, in Muſick, Definition, Rules and Uſe | and Doſes thereof, ibid. f *; * 


— 2 9 Plenty. "= —— regular; Diab Bale ug: 
ereof, ibi or the Ple Preparation, Vir- |— irr 3 Definition and 'Ru ere- 
Tin. Term of Muſick, Signification thereof, | tues, and Doſes thereof, 174. of, ibid. 
ibid. of Kermes; Preparation Virtues, and |—— imperſonal ; Definition and Rules there- 
Tribach, a F oot, in Poetry, Rules thereof, 4 Doſes thereof, 843, 844. ; of, 400 
961. rumpet, Hieroglyphick z lication there - ern , Dutchy, in d when al 
Trident, Hieroglyphick, Explication thereof, | of, 168. mY 981 whe whom erected, 1 ; . * 
168. Trumpet, an Inſtrument of Muſick ; Deſcrip- [Verſe, in Poetry ; ; Definition thereof) 960. 
Trifera, in Pharmacy; Preparation and Vir-| De and. Uſe thereof, 5 34. Verſes; their various Kinds and 
tues thereof, 855. t-marine, an Infirament of Muſick z] tions, ibid. | 
Tat n Nen and Diviſonthere- | _ ption and Uſe thereof, 5 32. Hexameter; two Kinds thereof, how 
of, 1162 


— 2 Term of H Signification | compoſed, 76:4. 
— plain, Doctrine thereof, 1163. thereof, 126. 80 'S poled, 262 


LES. —— heroick Engliſh ; how TY ib. 
— ſpherical, Doctrine chereof, Trunque, French Term of Heraldry; Signi- 


| Pentameter ; Definition and Rules 
1163, 1164. fication thereof, 126. thereof, ibid. | 
Trigonometry; Utility thereof, 11 66. Turcoiſe, or Turquoiſe, in Lapidary 3 ; to {—— —— jambic ; Definition, Diſtinction, Rules 
'Frillo, in Muſick ; how marked, 543. _ Kinds thereof, 274. | and Examples thereof, 961, 962. 
"Trinity ; Treatiſe thereof, pr Sig 1168. 719 


oriental ; Beauty and Value there- ſaphick ; Definition, Rules, and Ex- 


7 3 a religious Order, their Hiſto- : of, ibid. amples thereof, 962. 


| 973. occidental; Value, and Hiſtory adonick ; Definition and Exam ples ; | 
Trio, in Muſick; Deſinition and Rules there- thereof, ibid. | thereof, 101d. | 5 
of, 543. Tarks, three Kinds of Marriage among them Vertigo, a e in Phyſick ; dawg gs and | | 
Triple; limple, in Muſick ; five Kinds there- | in Law, 28c. Cure thereof, 9 5" 
of, 520. Turkiſh Government ; ; Hiſtory thereof, 42, 43- Veſſels uſed in 8 887. | | | 
grand or maggiore; Dodrine thereof, | TURNING ; Art thereof, 1187. Viboar, in Naval Architecture; Deſeription 
how marked, both by the Antients and Mo- Turpentine , Preparation thereof; in Phar-] thereof, 
derns, 520, 521. 


macy, $23. Vices 0 Ls to Chari „ in Theology, 2096, 
minore, Doctrine thereof; how mark- Tutorage, in Law; Definition, Doctrine, and e. N 
el both by the Antients and Moderns, 521. Hiſtory thereof, 285. 


| Victory, in Painting; ; how painted, 762. 
picciola, or ſmall; Doctrine thereof, Tymbal, an Inftrument of Muſick ; Deſerip- 


Villars, Dutchy in France; when, and by 
| how marked both by the Antients and Mo- tion and Uſe thereof, 536. whom erected, 616. 45 
derns, ibid. Types, in Printing; their. different Names, illeroy, Dutchy in France: when, and by 
| crometta, or of Crotchets ; Dodrine according to their Sizes, 98 5. whom erected, 617. by 
| thereof, how marked both by the Antients Tyranny, or deſpotick Power, in Government; | Vine, Hieroglyphick ; Signification | there- 
and Moderns, ibid. its Origin _— nr AE 38, 39-]_ of, 169. 
——— ſemi-crometta, or of double Crotchets ; Viola, an Inſtrument of Muſick ; Deſcription 
Doctrine thereof, how marked, ibid. FD RIOT U. mg and Uſe thereof, 532. 88 
Toy compoſed ; three Sorts thereof, 521. 5 5 „ 26 So Al Inſtrument of Muſick ; Deſcription | 
| di femi-minima ; how marked, ibid. in Grammar, the fifth Vowel of the] thereof, bid. 


— 4 cre, Doctrine thereof; how, J; twentieth Letter of the Alphabet; how denoted in Compoſitions of Mu- | 
marked, ibid. how pronounced by the . French, | ſick, ibid. 
di ſemi-crome, Doctrine thereof how Sc. 63. how play'd upon; what Cleff uſed to 


marked, 521, 522. | —— its Signification among the numeral Cha- note the Muſick for the Violin, ibid. 
Triples mixt; Doctrine thereof, 522. Y 


racters of the Antients, 64. Violoncello, an Inſtrument of Muſick De- 
Triples at two Times; Doctrine thereof, ibid. V, in Muſick; Signification thereof, 643. |. ſeription and Uſe thereof, ibid. 


a four Times; Doctrine thereof, ib. — in Philoſophy; two Kinds thereof | Viols ; various Kinds thereof, ibid. 
Tripping, Term of Heraldry ; Signification diſtinguiſhed by the Antients, 906. |—— Baſs ; Deſcription thereof, ibid, 


thereof, 126. Vacuum coacervatum z Definition and Doctrine —— Alto; Deſcription thereof, ibid. 
2 ritheites, Hereticks ; their Hiſtory and Er- thereof, ibid. —— D'Amore ; Deſcription and Uſe there- 


Tors, 154. rejected by the later Philoſophers, and } of, _ | 
Tritis, Term of F oreſt ; Signification there- | particularly by the Carteſians, big. 1 23 and Uſe Saree 15. 


R 


of, 190 Vacuum diſſaminatum; rejected by the Peripa-|— B da ;' Deſcription and Uſe thereof, ib: 
Tries, k in | Mythology ; ; Hiſtory thereof, 5 52, 


teticks, ibid. —— de Braccio ; Delcription and Uſe there= | 
553. Iacuum; not only its Exiſtence, but even its of, | 
Tritone, in Muſick ; Rules thereof, 53 N Poſſibility denied by Des Cartes, and De|—— Prima ; Deſcription and Uſe thereof, ib. 2 
Troches, in Pharmacy; Etymology, and Hi- r ibid. — Secunda ; — and Uſe there- $ 
ſtory thereof, - 841. 5 its Exiſtence aſſerted by 5 Sir Ina New- of, ibid. | - 
Troches of Alhandal ; Preparation, Virtes, | - ton, -907, 98. [—— Terza; ' Deſcription and Uſe thereof; _ 
and Doſes thereof, ibid. ” Vair, in Heraldry ; Origin, Deſcription; and —— Quarta ; Deſcription and Uſe thereof, ib. 
Troches of Agarick ; Preparation, Virtues „ Blazon thereof, 114. Violetta; 1 and Uſe thereof, this. - 
and Doſes thereof, 842. — Colombier's Remarks thereu n, ibid. Yer Hieroglyphick ; how repreſented by the | 
Troches of Rhubarb ; Preparation, Vines, Vairy, Term of Heraldry ; Si cation there-| tian Pri an to what Purpoſe, 164. LY 3 
and Doſes 1 2 of, ibid. a 1 55 3 ow on e of the Empreſs Juba e 
Troches of Alkekengi; Preparation, Virtues, Valekbim, ereſiarch; his iſtory - e ibi | 
and Doſes ar + ibid. | rors, 133. Vipers in 1 Preparation _ 
of Ramich ; Preparation, Virtues; and] Va lentinois, Dutchy in nes 3 when, a by] 823. 
Doſes thereof, Was whom erected, 616. Virtue, in Painting; "kw painted} 752. 


—— againft the Plague; Preparation, Vir-| Van Dale, a Dutch Phyſician; his Sentiment| Viſcount, in England ; his Privileges, 620. 


tues, and Doſes N ibid. on Oracles, 365 Viſcount's eldeſt Sons, their Rank in England, 
Troches, gallia moſchate ; Preparation, Vir-| V. an-Helwone 4 ; his Experiments on Glaſs, in 622. 


tues, and Doſes thereof, ibid. © Glaſs-making, 1. f 4 1 Min, in the Trinity; Doftrine there- T 
of Camphire ; Preparation Virtues, Varieties in the Application of the Ballance, of, 1180. 
and Doſes — "6 ibid. 5 in Mechanicks, . W or Viſion, beatfck Is and his Attributes ; 
—— hyſterick ; Preparation, Virtues, and Ae in Japanning ; how pr on thereof, 20. 
+ Doſes thereof, ibid. lied, oy ele 10 3 * [on and intuitive, its Poſſibility how 
— —- of Myrrh; Preparation, Virtues, and ve Hierogly 3 how ented on an- 20, 3 -:* 00 
Doſes thereof, 767d. | tique Medals, and to what Purpoſe, 167. "I Exiſtence z how proved, 22. 
| ——— of Barberries; Preparation, - Virtues, | Vellum, in Paper- 53 Deſeripuon chere. —— Its Objects; Proofs thereof, 23. Proof 
| and Doſes thereof, ibid. | of, 801. W : 3 2 Equality and Uneqy fity 5 *1 
——'Narcotick ; Preparation, Virtues, and Velvet, in eaving ; how wove, its | 
| Doſes thereof, bid, pa 2 ManufaQures el Kinds 2 1206. 9 5 z ſeveral. ferent Syſtems 
of Karabe ; Proparatior Virtues, and] figured ; Deſcription thereof, ibid. | | | | 
Doſes thereof, 842. 843. 22 — 1 or branched; Deſcription. — of 15 Platoick and Sfoicks 5 how 3 — 
6 Troches of Gordon reformed x Preparation, | thereof, ibid. proved, ibid. . 1 
Vu.rtues, and Doſes thereof, 843. — corn; Deſeription thereof, ibid. — ot the Bpicuredns ; ; Proofs thereof, i 


por a Gonorrhæa; Preparation Vir- 
tues. and non thereof, ibid, g 


ſtriped; Deſcription thereof, ;bid. © of Arifiotle, deliver'd in hat Chapter 
"Faroe Diſeaſe, how cured in a Woman | De aſpectu, ibid, 


Child, in Midwifry, 447. | | N 


. 
— 
* 
— 


Viſion of the 8 


improved, wide. 
. of the Cartefians and 


eWw 


tonians, ſup- 


* 1 
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2 3 Dokuine thereof ibid. 


numerical; „ Posrine thereof, ibid. 


Ä W, in the Engliſh, uſually a, 
ſometimes a Vowel, how pronounced. 


and 


, bid.” 
ported by Demonſtrations, 634, 6 Unity of the dramatick Action, in Par ö in W. W. W. led in Muſick, to: what Þ 5 
Viſion, 54 thereof, with on 4 . Fi- 1 it conſiſts, 966. 533: Purpoſe, 
gures of viſible Objects, 637 Unity of Time ; Laws thereof, i v in Gunnery, Uſe thereof, 89. 
— with oy = to the Mot n * the Viſi- | — of Place and Scene; Rules thereof, ibid. |Wad-Screw, in Gunnery, Deſcription and U 
bles, 637 — of Character; Rules thereof, #b:d. - | thereof, 87. 6 
Fik tation, "tin Conga of Nuns, in 8 5 J . 3 in Incarnation; Doctrine M aldo, a Dogmatil, his Hiſtory and — | 
Orders ; Hiſto 676 ereot, 203, 204, 
Vitriol, in Minerals; "defined by Boer- UxIiVIASIT T, Definition thereof, 1188. altea a Sect, in Hereſies, 


haave; different Sorts thereof, 494. 

Roman, whence brought, its Colour; 
| how made, ibid. K 8 
— white $ts Qualities, 15. 


—— what they conſiſt of, according to of 


frey and Boer baaue, ibid. 
Vitriol, native; Hiſtory thereof, 157d. 
green; its Qualities and Virtues, ibid. 
Vitrous Humour of the Eyes, in Opticks, De- 
ſcription and Uſe thereof, 625. 
* Term of Heraldry; Signification there- 
of, 126. | 
Unguent, in Pharmacy; Etymology and Uſes 
ereof, 876. 


Unguentum of Roſes ; Preparation and Virtues 


thereof, ibid. 


thereof, ibid. 

Remarks thereupon, ibid. | 

Unguentum album ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, 76:4. | 


thereof, ibid. 

Deſiccati um rubrum; 

and Virtues thereof, 876, 877. 

Baſilicum; Preparation and Virtues 

thereof, 877. 

— Remarks thereupon, 104d. 

Unguentum Apaſtolorum; Preparation and Vir- 
tues thereof, ibid. 

Mondificatimum de Atio; ; 

and Virtues thereof, ibid. 


@—_ 


A and Virtues thereof, 281d. 


ration and Virtues thereof, ibid. 


AEgpptiacum ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 


and Virtues thereof, 1614. 


Cuguentum aurcum ; Preparation and Virtues 


thereof, 878. 


Neatolitanum fimplex ; Preparation and 
Virtues thereof, 17d. | 


rio; Preparation and Virtues thereof, 26:4, 
Emulatum ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. _ 
Nicotianum ; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 
de Tuthia ; Preparation and Virtues | 

thereof, ibid. | 
— Oxydorcicum ; Preparation and Virtues ; 

thereof, 7bid. 


— 


—— Pomatum officinale ; Preparation and 


Virtues thereof, 76:9. 
Agrippe 
thereof, 879. 
—— Sypticm; Preparation and Virtues! 
thereof, bid. 


de Styrace; Preparation and V1 irtues 
thereof, 71d. 


thereof, 76:9. 


contra Vermes; Preparation and Vir- 


tues thereof, ibid. 


— 


: and Virtues thereof, ibid. _ 

- Nerwvinum ; Preparation and Virtues 
ö thereof, ibid. 

— Anodinum ad D * Been 
tion and Virtues thereof, ibid. 
Unguents for Burns; Preparation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 
Unguentuniule Calce; Preparation and Vins 
a thereof, ibid. ; 

— % Calce viva; Preparation and Vir- 
tues thereof, ibid. 


— — 


ta-; Preparation, and Virtues thereof, 880. 
ad facilitandum partum; Preparation 
and Wirtues thereof, ibid. 
fuſcum Nicolai; Preparation and Vir- 
taes thereof, ibid. 
— 4. Terebenthina Preparation and Vir. 
tues therec® ibid. 
— — Tov. * 
of, ibid. 5 
Unguent to maſs the Hairs grow ; Preparation 
and Virtues thereof, ibid. 
Uniſonance, in M ſick; Definition and Rules 
thereof, 5 26. 
Unity of God: 1 Defaiion thereof, 1 9. 


* 


- 
4, 


Populeum ; Preparation and Virtues 


P ampholiges ; Preparation and Virtues 


Preparation 


Preparation 
Mondi ficativum de ref 1 na; Preparation 
Mondificativum Nic. Þ Emery ; Prepa- 


de Althea reformgtun 3 Preparation 


| Neapolitanum quadruplicatum mercu- 


Preparation and Virtues 


Defenfroum ; Preparation and Virtues 


ae rapis pro Pernioni "MP 5 Preparation 


Preparation and Virtues there- 


in Europe, ibid. 

| Univerſity of Paris, when founded, and by 
whom ; its ſeveral Faculties, Exerciſes, Go- 
vernors, Profeſſors, Privileges, ibid. 


1188, 1189. 
Faculty of Medicine, 1190. 


reigners, ibid. 
founded, ibid. 
when, and by whom founded; its Government, 


ſumptuous Buildings, 1190, 1191, 1192. 


leges, Colleges, Buildings, Revenues, 1192. 
| Univerſity of St Andrew, 
and by whom founded; 
its Colleges, their Exerciſes, Government, 
Privileges, Revenues, Buildings, Sc. 1197. 


| 


by whom founded; and the reſt of its Hi- 


ſtory, 1197, 1198. 
Univerſity of Aberdeen, in Scotland ; when, 


ſtory, 1198, 1199. 


Hiſtory, 1199, 1200. 
thereof, 529, 530. 


thereof, 

—— farill; 0 whom performed, bid. 
— mediate; Rules thereof, 26:9. 
deep; Rules thereof, ibid. 
Voice, in Rhetorick ; 
of, 1017. 


thereof 126. 
thereof. 126. 
Prognoſtick thereof, 442. 


| Cophtic Language, 79. 

|Vowel, in Grammar Definition, Diſunction, 
and Hiſtory thereof, n 

| Vows monaſtick; their Origin, Number, So 

| 


Coctlogon's Remarks thereupon, 677. 
Urania, in Painting; how painted, 752. 
Urbane Servitude, in Law; what, 287. 
Urbane Building, in Law, ibid. | 
Urbane Services, in Law; Doctrine thereof, ib. 
Uſage ; its Utility in a Language, 76. 

— how defined by Vaugelas, bid. .. .. 


of, 287. 
Uſe, in Law; Signification thereof, ibid. 
Uſes, when invented in England, ibid. 


erected, 616. 


thereof, 543, 544- 
Uſucaption, in Law; Definition thereof, 287. | 


| Uſucaptions ; Doctrine thereof, ibid.  - .. 
Uſufruit, in Law; Definition and Doctrine ; 


hereof ibid. 
Uſufractory, who, and his Right, this. 


of, 887. 

Vulcan, in Painting, how painted, N 
Vulnerary Herbs, in Pharmacy, th 
and Number, 809. 


*. — 164. 


we” 
nat; Te. 7 


Northern Languages and People 63. 


Univerſities, Why thus called; che moſt famous 


— Its Gblleges, their Foundation, Ex- 
erciſes, Privileges, Immunities, Revenues, 


Univerſity of Montpellier, i in France; 3 when, 
and by whom founded; its Excellence in the 


Univerſity of Orleans, in France; | when, and | 
by whom founded ; very beneficial to Fo- 


Univerſity of Angers, when, and by whom 
Univerſity of Oxford, the ſecond in Europe ; ; 
Privileges, Immunities, Exerciſes, Colleges, | 


Univerſity of Cambridge, when, and by whom 
founded ; its Government, Exerciſes, Privi- 


in Scotland ; when, 
the Number of 


Univerſity of Glaſgow, in Scotland ; when, and 


and by whom founded, and the reſt of its Hi- | 


[Univerſity of Edinburgh, in Scotland; when, 
and by whom founded, and the reſt of its 


Vocal Muſick ; Definition, Hiſtory, and Rules 
Voice, in vg Definition and Divifion 


Advantages. there- | 
Voided, Term - of Heraldry ; z Signification 
Volant, Term of Heraldry ; E: Signification 
Vomiting of a pregnant Woman, in Midwifry ;| ; 
| Yoffus, his Sentiment on the Origin of the 


4 
lemnity; Abuſes committed in them; De 


* 
1 ＋ F , 
1 
* 
— 


Uſe, and Habitation, 1 in Law; Doctrine = 


Uſes, Dutchy i in F rance ; when, and by whom 
Uſo, in Muſick ; Signification, and Dadrineſ- 


| Utenſils of the RET in Glaſ-making, | 


— ad (;: 2rnofe ratet in meatu Urinario na- 


3» 5+ 
Utenfils uſed in Pharmacy, various Kinds there- | 


eir Names 


Vulture, Hieroglyphick, how | uſed a be 


IW, ſometimes admitted into the French for 
; i proper Names, ibid. 


their Hiſtory, 
in Rhetorick, Rule; We 


ibid. 
Walking, inceſſus, 
of, 1018. 
Wallis, Dr. his Sentiment on the Ori 
Etymology of many Engliſh 
Grammar, 81. 
— alter Lollard, Heretick, his 
ar, Definition and Diſtin&tion 
Theology, 1098. thereo 1 
—— offentive, Definition and Doctrine there 
of, 1098, 1099. ; 


defenſive, Definition and Doctrine there. 


gin and 
Words, in F 


Errors, 158, 


of, ibid. 
—— when lawful and juſt, 1099. 
—— in whom reſides the lawful 

declare it, ibid. 
Whether that Authori 
ſiaſticks, De Coetlogon' 
0p ibid. 1 
Whether it be lawful to make U 
Bar a in War, 1100. 4 of Am. 

ing Rags for the Paper-mill, i 

making, Progels thereof, by 5 N | 

Water-Camblets, i thereof, in Weav- 


ing 1202. 
A s in the Ma- 


Waters, in which the ( 
e. in 


trice, their Origin and 
the Deliv ery, when well prepared and fön | 


Authoriy to 


ty reſides in Eccle. 
: Sentiment there 


muſt be left to break of 
ed, 453. 


of the mineral Springs of the City of 
Bath in Somerſetſhire, their Qualities and = 
Virtues, 502. 


Dr. AfirendofF's Remarks thereupon, 


| 


ibid. 


of the Mineral Springs of Bourbon 
Lancy i in France, their Qualities and Virtues, 


503. 

of Bourbon L'Archambault, their Qua- 
lities and Virtues, 503, 504. 
of the mineral Springs of Spaw, their 
Qualities founded 'on Experiments made in 
the Royal Academy of the Sciences at . | 


2 5 


Mineral, Remarks thereupon, 506. 
Obſervations made on their divers 
Weight and Conſiſtences, 507. | 

diſtilled, in Pharmacy, Procels thereof, | 
8 5 8. | 


diſtilled, their Divifion, ibid. 

— ſimple, Dein thereof, ibid. 
compoſed, Definition tliereof, ibid. 
of Plantain, Diſtillation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. 

of Sorrel, Dillon and Virtues 


thereof, bl. 3 | 
of Wormwood, Dilſtilla ation and Vir- 
tues thereof, 859. | 1 
of Roſes, Diſtillation = Virtues there- | 
of, ibid. 
of Strawberry, Diſtillation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. | 
| of Walnuts, Diſtillation and Virtues 
thereof, $59, 860. | 
of Cow-dung, Diſtillation und Virtues 
| thereof, 860. : 
7of - -a' Thouſand. 1 Diſtillation 
and Virtues thereof, ibid. | 
— of the Frey of Frogs, Diſtillation, and 
' Virtues thereof, ibid. 
- of Snails, Diſtillation and Virtues there- 
| of, ht 3 
Hungary, Diſtillation and Virtues theres ; 


of, ibid. 

to appeaſe the Pains of the GoutuDi- 
Rillation and Virtues thereof, 863, 
for the Eyes, a very good one, Diſtil- 
lation and Virtues thereof, 863, 864. 
Milk, Pectoral of George Bateman, 
Diſtillation and Virtues thereof, 864. 
to prevent the Accidents which may be 
occaſioned by a Fright, or Fall of a Vu 
with Child, Diſtillation and Virtues theyed 


86 

A fox the Hairs, D Diſtillation and Virtues 
thereof, ibid. b 
Waved Camblets, in Weaving, Deſctiption 


. 
"+ 
. 


* 


W. 2 thereof, 1202. 
| k IWI⁊aAVIVo, different Manners thereof, 1200. 
in Grammar, a Letter particular to the of Cloth, Proceſs thereof, 1200, 1201. 


Camblet, Proceſs thereof, 1201. 
——— Druggets, Proceſs thereof, 1202. 


* r Proceſs thereof, ibid. Wea 
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Weaving, FREY ; Procels thereaf, ibid. | —— human; Definition thereof, 430 Wo dit, in "Law, Definition 48d 
Frizes; Proceſs thereof, ibid. —— what Kind of Subordination . hk „ 
—— Bays; Proceſs thereof, ONE. both, 240. "OTA Ferme den, threeKinds thereof, fd. 1 
— Say; Proceſs thereof, ibid. Will, human, in Metapbyſck} Definition and ——— in the Deſunder, Form thereof, 75:9. | ;." 
Ribbands ; Proceſs thereof, I 205. Doctrine thereof, 15. — in the Remainder, Form and Rules there- "2 on 
— Taffety.; Proceſs thereof, 1205, 1206. | William Kay, of a Painter of the Fle-| of, ibid. © 3 7 


F Sattin; Proceſs thereof, 1 206. 


miſh School ; his Hiſtory and particular Ta- in the Reverter, Form thereof, ibid. 
— Damaſk; Procels theroof, ibid. 4 lent, 78r. "— > Remarks thereupon, ibid. * 
Brocade; Procels thereof, ibid.  - William Baur, of Straſbourg, a Painter, of the |—— of Partition, in Law, Definition and 
Mohair; Proceſsthereof, bid. ] Flemiſh Schoel; his Hiitory and particular | Rules thereof, 761d. : | 
w Ys revcels thereof, ibid. Talent, 785. — of. Kepler, Definition and Rules thereof, W 
Linen Cloth; Proceſs thereof, 1207. | William Dobſon, of London, an Engliſh Painter; 303. ; | ; 
Wedge, in Mechanicks 3 Deſcription thereof, his particular Talent, 79 — of Error, in Law, Definition and Doc- 
379. William of St. Amour, Dr. rauen his Parti- trine thereof, 315. 
— "Kinciples yore it derives its Power, cular Sentiments, 158. of precipe quod reddat, Definition and 
ihad..: Wind, in Meteorology ; Definition thereof, | Rules thereof, 316, 317. 
Welch Language,” in Grammar; 3 Remarks] 420. —— of Teftatum, Definition and Rules there- 
thereupon, . 80. Winds, general, accounted for by Des . of, ibid. | 
vt M. his Sentiment on the Perfection of Robault, and Dr. Halley, ibid. —— of von omittas, Definition and Rules 
Engliſh Language, in Grammar, 82. —— Phznomena of the general Trade-winds thereof, ibid. 


Fobn his Definition of Methodiſm; his |; accounted for, 420, 421. — Appearances thereupon, in the Common ö 
bande; as given to me by a Friend, 436, 9. its Force and Velocity; Theory mere. | 


- Pleas, 7bid. 
WY 5, . of, 421. —— of cire facias, Definition . and: Rules 5 
Weſtminſter School; by — founded, I 195. —— its Qualities and Effects, 421, 422 


thereof, 318. 
Wheel, a Machine, in Mechanigks ; two Sorts Winds, Diviſion thereof, 422. 


| — of uf prius, Definition and Rules there- 
thereof, 4 — perennial, or conſtant ; Definition and | of, ibid. 
ſimple; brigtion 1 there Doctrine mn ibid. 5 — of Capias, two Kinds thereof, 1514. | - 
of, 377, 378. —  fatcd, ical; Definition and- — 44 1 Definition and Rules — 
Ariſtotle, F. 7 ouguet, and © Dortus de Doctrine edel . thereof, ibid. | * 
Mayran's Remarks thereupon, 378. — variable, or erratick; Definition * eee, Definition and Rules ther- ; | 
—— their Power, whence i reſults, ibid. Doctrine thereof, 422. of, ibid. 
Wheel dented; Delaney thereof, bid. — general; Definition and Doctrine there- |—— ad Proficiſcendum, Deinen and Rules 
their Powet Doctrine, bid. | of, ibid. thereof, 319. | 
Wheel, in Pottery; eſeriptiom chereof, 980. | particular; "Definition and Doctrine . 4 2 
how managed, 980, 981. e ibid: © AK . 
When, ane of the. Categories of Ariſtotle, in Winds, n Navigation ; > their Number and} © 


Logick, ibid. . Names, 586. 4 X a double Conſonant. and the Twenty- 
Y Where, one of the Categories of Ariſtotle, in | Winds, regular, -in 3 why thus ſecond Letter of the Engliſh Alphabet, 


L Logick, bid. called; where they blow ; ; and in what Sea- | 7 its Sound in the Engliſh and French, 63. 
| Whigs, a formidable Party in England; their ſon, 595. 


— not known in the Hebrew, ibid. | 
— Origin and Diſtinction, air Winds, called Monſons, by the Indians ; 3 where, |— — its Si pe among the numeral 8 
J Itate Repoblicans ; ; their — and and when they blow, ibid. ters of the Antients, 64. 


Maxims, ibid. Wind, Rain and Tempeſt, at Sea, their Fares |— — its Signification, in Malick, 


— moderate e : their Charafier: and] runners, as obſerved by Father TR, XEROHACIA, Definition and 22 thavel, 
Maxims, ibid. 


| 97. 1. 5 CONES 
3 Preſbyterians ; their Character as Prin: Wü i in Pneumaricks, Definition thereof, 9 59. — 8 | | 2 N 
CTiples, bid, _ | Wind-mill, in Pneumaticks, Conſtruction u and k 3 we | 
— DeCoetlogon' 5 Remarks thereupon, 11 1121, Apparatus thereof, ibid. BP = | 
1122. —— Theory of i its Motion, ibid. | the Twenty. -third Letter of tu Evglith 
Whirl-wind, in Metecrology; ; Definition and ————— Eliptical, Theory thereof, 960. Alphabet, whence derived 63. 


divers Sorts thereof, 422. Wind-Inſtruments of the Antients, in Muſick, © both a Vowel and a Conſo- : | 


diſtinguiſhed. by their particular nant, bid, 


8 ib. Wine Medicinal, in Pharmacy, Definition | — Uſe thereof, to what at attributed, ibid. 
—— refer; Deſigition- and Hiſtory |.. thereof, 825. — how uſed by the Romans, 64. 


thereof, ibid. —— of Fu. Preparation and Virtues | — how in the modern Languages, this © | 
Fenephjas ; 5 Definition and Hiſtory | .._ thereof, bid. — its Signification among the numeral Charac- 5 


; thereof, ibid. PEGS of Mars, Preparation and Virtues thereof, | ters of the Antients, ibid. ; 
Exhydria ; Definition and Hiſtory ibid. Vard, Main, in Naval Architecture, Propor-. 
| thereof, ibid. —— Magiftral Purgative, Preparation and Vir-| tions thereof, 572 
— Typho or Fortes, Nn and on i-|  tues = ibid. 


— of the Foremaſt, Proportions thereof, ib. 
tory thereof, ibid. —— F ebrifuge, Preparation and Virtues.there- |-— of the Mizen-maſt, Proportions thereof, | A 
— Hurricane; ; "Definition and Hiſtory of, ibid. ibid. | 
thereof, 1. —— for the Hydropſy, Preparation and Mur. —— of the Boltſprit, Proportions thereof, ibid. 
W bitefield George ; his Character, in Methodiſm; tues thereof, bid. —— of the Main- top- maſt, Proportions there- | 
2s given tome by a Friend, 436, 437. Witcheraft, a Sort of natural Magick, 36 of, ibid. | 
Whole, in . pro e and Divi- T heory thereof refuted by De *. of the Fore-top-maſt, Proportions there- _ 
ſion thereof, 4 | logon, and his own Sentiment, 364. | of, ibid. . - 
— we Definition and Doctrine there- | Wood caried to a 5 in Gunnery, 98. of the Top- gallant of the Boltſprit, Pro- EY 
of, ibid. Wolf, in 3 iſtory thereof, 196. | Portions thereof, ibid. | 
potential ; Definition and Doctrine JYawnixe, Definition and Theory thereof, . | 
thereof, 405, 426. = 197. | 1208. ty 
Wild- Goat, in Hunting; Hiſtory thereof, 198. | Wool, Engliſh, its PEE DO; 1203. Ynca, their Hiſtory, 1209. 
how hunted, ibid. Wale anufacture, in England, its Hiſtory, V 
Wilkins, Biſhop ; his Attempts for a general | | 2. 
I Character, 1 in 1 — 9 56. Work Divine, ons of ie Names of the ſecond | i 
Will of God, in God and his Attributes 3 De- ' Perſon of the Trinity, Proofs thereof, 1182. 9 4 thi laſt Lites of the Alphabet; and one = 
___  finition and Divifon thereof, 29. —— whence he proceeds, 1183. 9 of the double Conſonants, 64. ©; oy 
general; Definition, and Doctrine there- Mords, in Grammar, how defined by 9 how pronounced, its Affnity with the | 
of, ibid... of Port Royal, 66. Vo Figure 9, ibid. | 
1 ſpecial; Definition and Sub-diviſion | —— = Diviſion thereof, ibid. iss Signification am g the numeral Cha- | 
thereof, 3:4 —— Primitive, Definition, Docuine and Ex- rafters of the Antients, ibid. 


— of Pleaſure; ; Definition and Doctrine 3 thereof, ibid. 


— its Signification in Muſick, 544 2 
thereof, ibid. —— Derivative, Definition, Doctrine and Ex- | Zampagna, Term of Muſick, Signifcation . 
| —— of Sign; Definition ao Do&rine there- amples thereof, 7634. thereof, ibid. | 
kW”, of, ibid. 


— Equivocal, Definition, Doctrine and Ex- Zephirus, in Painging, how painted, 753 
antecedent ; Definition, and Doctrine amples thereof, ibid. Zeuxis, a celebrated Painter among the ntients, 


thereof. ibid. Synonymous, Definition, Doctrine and | his Hiſtory and particular Talent, bid. 


conſequent ; Definition * Doctrine Examples thereof, ibid. 1 Definition and Treatiſe thereof, 
thereof, ibid. — Remarks thereupon, wich, ON 


, 09. 
l of God, the Cauſe of Things, 30. — Figures thereof, in Rhetorick, 1013. oppo Term of Muſick, Siniicaion thereof, 


Vills of Chriſt, in Incarnation 3 ; two in Num- Workmen carried to a Siege, in Gunnery, 98,1 544 
bet, 248. | Worſhip, Diſparity thereof, when it diſſolves zul, Term of Muſick, ibid. F 
—— divine; DeEnition thereof, ibid. Marriage, i in Sacrament, 1031. | | | 
.” Vo . * 6. | | 14 U 
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